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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


for  the  Vacation  Book 

TUNA  FISHING!— jrotney  fish  that  weigh  from  400  lbs.  tolt 
a  ton  —caught  with  rod  and  line  — you  feel  the  tujr  and  thrill  of  it 

£piSfn»¥»  r»e,a,dnSUa1£t<rictories-salmon'  W  lake  llsh!nK- 
HrLli,lvuilJ    II  I.  N  IIJNO— even    moose    and    bear— canoeing, 

sailing  and  bathing'  in  tidal  waters  protected  bv  wonderful  sandy   I 

— -hundreds  of  inland    lakes,    pine-Scented    woo.ls  or   mllel  of  mm  shore. 

MODERN  HOTELS  and  cottages  at  every  stop— guides  to  take  vouiuto 

old  world' '  haunts  of  interest  and  curiosity— golf— horseback,  driving  I 

One  night's  voyage— Boston  to  Nova  Scotia 

Mail  your  address  and  we'll  gladly  send  free  this  booklet— It  will  tell  you  of 
this  vacation  paradise— of  the  night's  sail  on  the  luxurious  Boston-Yarmouth 
steamei^the  trip  over  Ocean  Shore  route  to  old  historic  ClK'Htor,  Hall- 
rax,  etc.  Parlor  and  Dining  Service  throughout— leave  Huston  any  night 
except  Saturday— your  vacation  starts  when  you  take  the  boat— send  today' 

Halifax  &  South  Western  Railway 

P.  H.  Mooney,  G.  P.  A.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


Tours  for  the  Discriminating 

EUROPE 

Remarkable  General  Tours  and  Tours  to 
Special  Regions.  Small  Parties.  Fre- 
quent Departures. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  for  delightful  Tours  of 
Luxury  of  five  months  to  a  year.  Fre- 
quent departures,  August  to  January. 
The  One  Right  Way. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you  1 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Phila..  Chicago,  San  Fran. 


EUROPE 

Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 
Mediterranean    and    Northern    Countries 

Efficient  Management.     Small  Parties. 

PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 

First  Class.    All  Expenses,  $1625 

THE    PILGRIM    TOURS 

300  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whltcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


To 


EUROPEH7  50 

Modern  One  Class  CabinlulBritish  Steamers  S'lDayjanOwzn 
Excellent  Cuisine  Berths Amuishio-  Booklet  FREE 

DONALDSON  LINE  lSiffoDearboraSt  CoiorSo 


H^IJi^Emaai-r^.lll-IH 

Sail  in  June,  July.  Best  routes,  best 
management,  best  testimonials,  and  lowest 
prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sailing  in  January  and  February. 

Around   the   World 

Westward  in  September. 

Eastward  in  November. 
Independent   Tours. 

H.  W.   DUNNING   &   CO. 

102  Congregational   House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Clark  Sets  the  Standard 

De  Luxe  tours  with  small  groups  and  keenly 
interested  directors  of  experience.  Features: 
(September  tour)  Palestine,  Siam.  Philip 
pines;  (October  tour)  "Garden  of  Allah,'' 
Java;  (December  tour)  North  China,  Korea. 
Eastward  and  westward  tours.  Send  lor 
program  and  arrange  for  interview. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Timet  Builchug.  New  York 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  v  ioa'k 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar.Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  210  £.  Preston  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organizing  a  party.    Experienced  leaders. 

Established  1900 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1137  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 


TOPHAM  TOURS 

GRAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Leaving  New  York  Oct.  31st.    Small  select 
party.     Highest  grade  of  travel  throughout. 
Write  for  booklet  O. 
Xopbam  Tours,  30i  S.  Kebeeea  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EUROPE  I 


five  Series  of 
excellent  Tours.  All 
outes.    Superior 
Arrangements. 


TH0S.  COOK  &  SON 


345  Broadway 


New  York 


500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 

112-page  illustrated  brochure  with  in- 
formation regarding  500  summer  resorts  in  Ver- 
mont and  shores  Lake  Champlain,  with  hotel, 
farm  and  village  home  accommodations.  Sent  on 
receipt  4c.  stamps  for  mailing.  Address  SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  11,  385  Broadway,  New  York. 


How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  gayest  parts  of  lite  in  Paris.  135 
raptivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  French  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  J.1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS  I  BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.    Highest  references. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere. applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Tvpewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St. ,  Chicago. 


HELP    WANTED 


WANTED. — A  woman  as  Field  Secretary  to 
form  Child  Life  Chapters.  Position  demands 
exceptional  qualifications  and  pays  upwards  of 
$1000  a  year.  Address  American  Institute  of 
Child  Life.1714  Chestnut  St., Philadelphia.Pa. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
Victor  I.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
open  to  men  and  women.  $65  to  $150  month. 
List  of  positions  open  sent  free.  Write  im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dep't  H48,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 


ADIRONDACK 

Camps  and  Cottages,  all  improvements. 
DURYEE  &  CO.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


SnoSw  To  Europe 

7    *T>  i      »    >^oi\tr«al-Quel»ec  to  Bristol  En 

Koyals     -via  Scenic  St. Lawrence 


2*/2  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  3 J4  days  at    ea,| 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy, restful  voyage  to  L  u- 
rope,  Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  lor  your  comfort 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suitr,,  and  mums  with  private  bathi,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spu- 
ciouspromenades.etc.  Cull  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


QhlcagO,  111..  04  W.  Adams  SI 


......  ..„ --  ... 

St.  Paul.  Minn. ,  -1th  &  Jurkwin  Sts 

D Hi    Minn     124  W   SupsrlorSt 

I  Minneapolis,  iiil  Nlcollti  Avruue 


llulifu.x.    N    S 
Toronto  ""i     8!  Kl 
Quebec,  Qua  ,  t  tn  North  Dpi 


lildlnc 


Moot) ■*]  Qua     w,  si  .).,. 

.    nut     Ku»s..|l  HoussBl'li 
u  Innlpeg,  lisp     ^3  N  M  . 


Switzerland's 

National  Exhibition, 
in  Berne 

May  to  October  l^ft 


On  in.  ftCOl  tint  slx-uld 
\i  u  Dll88  a  visit  ti  tlie 
picturesque  capital  of 
Switzerland    and   her 
great  exhibition 
For  10c  postage  we  will 
send  you  our  Pocket 
Guide  No.  24,  which 
tells  all  aljt.ut  it. 
Official  Information 
Bureau  of  Switzerland 
241  5th  Ave..  N.Y.City 


SYDNEY  19  itfh 


FROM 
FRANCISCO 
AUSTRALIA    WEATHER  FINE 
SAMOA    AND  SHORTEST  LINE 

SOUTH    SEAS  QUICKEST  TIME 

Splendid   steamers,  Lloyd's    100  U,  (10.000   tons 
displ. )  uf  Sydney  Short  Line  sailing  every  two  weeks 

$110  Honolulu  {ftrSS}  Sydney  $300 

Round  trip,  second  class,  SYDNEY  $200. 

Various  tours  including  Java,  China.  Japan  and 
Round  the  World,    Send  fur  folder. 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


A TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

U      Luxurious  Cars  for  Hire 
Finest  Service  in  Europe 
Inclusive  Rates,  No  Extras 
T  Routes    Compiled    (free)    for    Patrons 
Book  "32  Motor  Routes  Through  Gt.  Britain 
and  Ireland, ' '  mailed  free  to  any  address 

OFraser,  McLean  Auto  Tours  &  Hire  Co. 
Hamburg-Amerika  House 
14  and  15  Cockspur  St.,     London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 
or  from  Literary  Digest,  N.  Y. 


A  Summer  In  Camp 

makes  the  ideal  vacation  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  close 
their  books  for  the  forthcom- 
ing months — in  fact,  for  all  of 
us  who  are  making  plans  for 
the  season  of  relaxation. 

In  thef ree  life  of  mountain, 
woods,  or  seashore,  lies  the 
secret  of  a  vacation  that  will 
bring  contentment  and  re- 
newed energy  for  the  winter 
months. 

A  list  of  the  leading  camps 
appears  in  the  front  part  of 
this  issue. 

There  is  still  time  for  you 
to  select  a  camp,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  our  as- 
sistance. We  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  camp 
subject,  so  write  to  us  just 
where  you  wish  to  go  and, 
without  charge,  we  will  send 
full  particulars  to  you. 

Camp  Bureau       The  Literary  Digest 


HAnBURCAMIWCAMi 

Cruises  and  Tours 

YOUR  TRIP  ABROAD 
arranged  in  every  detail,  from 
your  departure  until  your  re- 
turn home,  by  consulting  our 

TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

Whose  facilities,  experience  and   re- 
sponsibility enable  it  to  render  "travel 
service"  of  the  highest  order.    It  gives 
information,    plans    tours,     furnishes 
railroad  and  steamship  tickets  to  any 
place  in  the  world  reached  by  regular 
transportation  lines.    Hotel  accommo- 
dations, guides,  etc.,  arranged  for. 
IIAMKVItfl-AMEKHAN  LINK 
41-46  Broadway,  New  York,  or  our 
Offices  and  Agent,  anywhere 


lO  HAV  All  Expense  $ 
XL  l/MI  Northern  Cruise 


including  all  essential  expenses,  vis- 
iting Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  and  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, the  Norway  of  America. 
This  cruise  to  these  foreign  lands  on  the 
new  steamers  STEPHANO  and  FLOR1- 
ZEL  of  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  the  most  novel,  delightful  and 
health-giving  vacation  you  ever  experienced. 
The  ships  are  built  especially  fortourists;  art- 
fitted  with  every  device  toinsure  safety. 

Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  and  sea  sports. 
No  hotel  billsortransfers.  Youliveontheship. 
Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommo- 
dations during  June,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Send  now  for  handsome  booklet  67 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70  to  S8IO 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTF.RS 

248  Washington  Si..  Boston:  1246  Broadway. NY 


BUREAU  OF 


University  Travel 


FALL 

TOURS 


To  Europe:  Sail 
Aug.  15th,  Sept.  ftth, 
Sept.  19th. 

To  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Egypt:  Sail 
Oct.  17th,  Oct.  3lst. 

The  Double  Tour: 

The  Crimea,  Caucasus. 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan :  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 
The  Standard  Tour:  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31st,  or  November  28th, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May. 

Leader  :H.H.  Powers. 
Cruise  to  2nd  Cataract 
on  our  new  Private 
Steamer  "Eotus." 
Sail  from  New  York 
23rd      FEB.  80th 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


THE  NILE 
Winter  1915 


JAN.  9th     JAN 

Send  for  Literature 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON,  Mass 
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he  Story  of  the 

Unloved  Cow 


Some  years  ago,  a  foxy-quiUer  tanner  discovered  that  a  little  "doc- 
toring" made  poor-wear  sheepskin  look  like  durable  cowhide. 

Today,  in  hand-luggage,  much  sheepskin  and  "split"  leather  masquerades  as  cowhide. 
The  manufacturer  puts  "maa-a-a"  before  "moo-o-o"  for  Sweet  Profit's  sake.  They  are 
skins— but  that  about  ends  it.     In  service  these  shoddy  leathers  scruff,  tatter  and  crack. 

All  "Likly"  Hand  Luggage  specified  as  cowhide  is  cowhide.  Like  all  our 
materials,  "Likly"  leathers  wear  and  wear  and  wear. 

Your  proof  of  this  is  in  our  5-year  guarantee,  which  a  nearby  dealer  will  give  you, 
with  any  "Likly"  trunk  or  travel  bag.  It  is  this  remarkable  quality  which  makes  all 
"Likly"  Luggage  truly  economical. 


"Likly"  Knight  Errant  Oxford  Kit 

This  "Likly"  Oxford  Kit  is  made  of  im- 
ported English  cowhide — the  most  stubborn 
of  the  cowhide  family.  Either  brown  or 
cream  color. 

The  light,  sturdy  Kit  frame  over  which  it 
is  built  is  also  imported.  Imported  English 
serge  lining.  There  are  pockets  on  both 
sides. 

The  whole  bag  is  semi  -  collapsible  and 
light  in  weight.  Notice  the  double  handles. 
Have  the  dealer  show  you  the  distinctive 
"Likly"  method  of  protecting  the  bottom 
corners.     Top  catches  are  of  special  design. 

Sizes  20  and  22  inches.  Prices  $27.50  to 
$30.00. 


"Likly"  Tidy  Travel  Bag 

No  bag,  designed  particularly  for  women, 
has  ever  attained  the  vogue  of  this  "Likly" 
Tidy  Travel  Bag. 

It  is  made  either  of  genuine  black  seal  or 
a  special  grade  of  natural  goatskin. 

The  interior  is  lined  with  Moire  silk. 
Eight  slightly  -  elastic,  water-proof  pockets 
carefully  guard  toilet  articles.  Two  long 
pockets  are  also  provided.  These  pockets 
fold  flat  to  the  sides  when  not  in  use. 

Sizes  16  and  18  inches.  Prices  $17.50 
to  $30.00.  Over  135  other  "Likly"  Oxfords  to 
choose  from.     Prices  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

If  you  want  to  see  other  women's  travel 
bags,  send  for  catalog. 


Pine  wood  is  great 
for  whittling  or  starting 
fires.  For  trunks  it  is 
not.  Look  out  for  pine- 
wood  trunks;  they're 
fairly  common. 

The  "Likly"  Ward- 
robe Trunk  shown 
here,  like  every  "Likly" 
Trunk,  is  made  of 
thoroughl  y-seasoned 
basswood. 

It  carries  from  8  to 
10  suits  or  dresses. 
Says  firmly  to  wrinkles, 
"NO    ADMITTANCE!" 

The  nearest  "Likly"  dealer  will  gladly 
explain  to  you  the  many  points  of  superiority 
in  "Likly"  Wardrobe  Trunks. 

He  'will  show  you  the  written  and  signed 
5-year  guarantee  that  goes  with  every  "Likly" 
Trunk  or  Travel  Bag. 

Over  75  different  "Likly"  Wardrobe  Trunks 
to  select  from.     Prices,  $20.00  to  $85.00. 

Over  80    other 
$5.25  to  $32.00. 


"Likly"    Empire 
Wardrobe    Trunk 


'Likly"    Trunks.     Prices 


The  bag  at  the  upper  right  is  one  of  the 
two  most  popular  designs  we  have  ever  pro- 
duced. Carries  almost  as  much  as  a  baby 
trunk,  yet  is  very  light  in  weight. 

Made  of  extra-fine  pigskin  embossed  with 
a  walrus  grain.  Put  together  -with  "  Likly  " 
flat-side  stitching.  Is  handsomely  lined  with 
plaid  serge.  Slightly  elastic  pockets  inside 
for  toilet  articles. 


"Likly"  Country  Club  Oxford 

Prices:  18-inch.  $15.00;  20-inch. 
$16.50. 

Comes  also  in  Genuine  Carabao — the 
toughest  ol  all  tough  hides — imported 
exclusively  by  us — grown  by  Philippine 
Water  Buffalos. 

Prices:  18-inch.  $25.00;  20-inch, 
$27.50.         

Do  you  realize  that  we  produce  a 
wider  line  of  trunks  and  travel  bag:,  than 
any  other  luggage  manufacturer  in  the 
world  ? 

For  70  years  "Likly"  Luggage  hus 
been  chosen  by  more  globe  trotters  than 
any  other  make.   The  full  line  comprises: 

Trunks 

Oxford  Bag1; 
Kit  Bags 
Suit  Cases 
Gladstone-. 
Cane  Bags 
Keed  Bags 
Two-Storj  Bag 
I  >ressino  Cases 
Leather  Portfolios 
runk* 


Wardrobe  Trunk-. 
General  Purpose 

Trunks 
Steamer  Trunks 
Dress  Trunks 
Hat  Trunks 
Boot  Trunks 
Combination  Trunks 
Campers'  Trunks 
Cab  Trunks 

Golf  T 

The  1914  "Likly"  Catalog  describes 
our  full  line.  And  it  takes  128  large 
pages  to  do  it.  Tells  how  to  judge  be- 
tween good  and  poor  luggage.  Gives 
points  of  difference  between  the  "Likly" 
kind  and  others.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 


Likly: 


This  trademark  in  brass  is  on  every 
piece  of  "Likly"  Luggage.  Look  for  it. 
The  meanest  baggage  smasher  gives  up 
hope  when  he  sees  it. 

HENRY    LIKLY    &    COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  NY 


5 Yf GUARANTEED 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  bac*(5a(3e  man 
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THE  "CONSPIRACY ".AGAINST   TRUST   LEGISLATION 


A  SENSATION  rivaling  that  caused  a  year  ago  by  his 
discovery  of  an  "insidious  lobby"  at  work  to  wreck 
tariff  reform,  the  Washington  correspondents  tell  us, 
was  created  last  week  by  President  Wilson's  intimation  of  a 
plot  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  passing  the  Administration's 
antitrust  bills.  As  evidence  that  the  same  influences  which 
brought  subtle  pressure  to  bear  against  the  Tariff  and  Cur- 
rency Bills  are  now  at  work  to  induce  Congress  to  adjourn 
without  further  antitrust  legislation,  the  President  showed  the 
correspondents  certain  circular  letters  which,  he  implied,  are 
being  widely  distributed  with  the  suggestion  that  they  be  used 
as  models  for  similar  letters  of  protest  to  the  Washington  legis- 
lators. The  gist  of  these  circulars  is  that,  in  view  of  the  hard 
times  the  country  is  experiencing,  business  can  not  endure  any 
more  upsetting  legislation,  and  therefore  Congress  can  best 
serve  the  public  good  by  adjourning.  One  of  them,  sent  out 
by  President  Ahnelt,  of  the  Pictorial  Review  Company,  New 
York,  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  asking  every  business  man 
receiving  it  to  write  to  the  representatives  of  his  own  State  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  urging  Congress  "to  halt  before  it  is  too  late."  After 
referring,  as  to  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  to  the  fact  that 
"prosperity  has  been  lost  somewhere  in  this  country,  owing  to 
the  mischievous  activities  of  the  politicians,"  the  letter  goes  on 
to  say: 

"We  enclose  herewith  draft  of  a  letter  which  embraces  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  thinking  business  people  of  our  section 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  Might  we  suggest,  if  you  agree  with  us, 
that  you  take  the  trouble  of  writing  letters  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  President,  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  your  State?  If  you  prefer  to 
use  copies  of  the  enclosed  letter  we  will  mail  you  as  many  copies 
as  you  can  conveniently  use.  Just  send  us  a  postal  card.  It 
will  be  more  effective,  however,  if  you  write  them  on  your 
own  letter-heads.  The  sooner  this  appeal  is  made  the  greater 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  politicians  who  have  caused  the  loss 
of  prosperity." 

The  sensation  in  official  circles  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  another  of  these  widely  circulated  documents  urging  a 
halt  for  the  present  in  all  legislation  for  the  control  of  business 
was  fathered  by  the  St.  Louis  hardware  company,  whose  head, 
E.  C.  Simmons,  was  offered,  and  declined  to  accept,  a  place  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.     Such  letters,  the  President  sug- 


gested, showed  the  process  by  which  the  present  "psychological" 
depression  has  been  artificially  created. 

After  making  public  those  documents,  the  correspondents  tell 
us,  President  Wilson  sent  for  the  Democratic  steering  committee 
of  the  Senate,  reiterated  his  belief  that  actual  business  conditions 
are  normal  and  improving,  and  asserted  with  emphasis  that  all 
the  influence  he  possest  would  be  exerted  against  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  without  the  completion  of  its  antitrust  pro- 
gram. He  exprest  the  belief  that  the  most  unsettling  thing 
that  could  happen  to  business  would  be  to  be  left  for  six  or  eight 
months  longer  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  form  the  promised  anti- 
trust legislation  would  take. 

"The  President  is  clearly  right,"  declares  Colonel  Watterson's 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.),  which  believes  that  if  Con- 
gress adjourned  with  these  measures  in  abeyance  it  would  be 
"the  height  of  cowardice  and  folly" — "like  leaving  an  operation 
half  performed  because  it  hurts."  The  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.) 
finds  the  President's  charge  of  an  organized  movement  against 
further  legislation  well  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and  remarks 
that  "it  is  no  doubt  also  true  that  the  business  depression  the 
President  says  is  psychological  had  its  first  cause  in  the  same 
movement,"  since  "it  apparently  has  no  other  reason  to  exist." 
"The  way  for  business  men  to  clear  the  public  mind  is  to  with- 
draw all  attempts  at  obstruction,  and  thereby  demonstrate  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  fair  laws,"  urges  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  (Dem.).  "The  President  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  attributing  the  delay  in  acting  on  the  trust  bills  to  the  cam- 
paign conducted  by  many  of  the  concerns  against  which  they 
are  aimed,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.).  And  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"We  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  criminal  in  the  action 
of  The  Pictorial  Review  in  asking  its  readers  to  send  letters  and 
telegrams  to  the  President  and  leading  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators demanding  that  antitrust  legislation  be  abandoned  for 
the  present,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  are  worse  than 
crimes,  being  blunders. 

"For  a  generation  now  this  country  has  been  in  a  condition  of 
excitement  over  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  corporations. 
The  turmoil  and  trouble  are  bound  to  continue  until  that  question 
is  settled — and  settled  right.  The  failure  of  one  Congress  to  act 
means  merely  that  there  will  be  a  bigger  demand  for  the  next 
Congress  to  act.  While  this  situation  obtains  there  comes  to 
the  White  House  a  man  who  knows  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
who  is  intent  upon  doing  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  harm  legitimate 
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business.  Ho  is  applying  all  his  great  powers  to  that  end.  Be 
has  a  Congress  of  the  same  mind  with  him.  And  while  he  is 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  settle  this  question  of  corporation 
regulation  and  protect  legitimate  business  at  the  same  time,  a 
fool  action  of  the  very  men  he  is  trying  to  help  comes  in  to  per- 
plex and  hinder  him. 

"If  he  were  less  well  balanced  than  he  is,  this  sort  of  thing 
might  deflect  him  from  his  purpose.  That  won't  happen.  But 
what  shall  be  thought  of  the  business  men  who  play  thus  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies?" 

The  Chicago  Herald,  another  independent  paper,  agrees  that 
"Congress  should  not  be  influenced  by  a  manufactured  public 
opinion  of  the  kind  that  the  President  condemns,"  and  character- 
izes the  circulars  quoted  as  "an  insult  to  the  recipient."  A  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  states  that 
since  the  President  made  public  his  charge,  many  manufacturers 
and  other  business  men  throughout  the 
country  have  written  to  him  indorsing 
his  vie w  t  hat  the  present ' '  psychological ' ' 
depression  has  been  artificially  created. 
And  in  the  Washington  correspondence 
of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  we  find 
his  position  further  buttressed  by  Sen- 
ators F.  McL.  Simmons  (Dem.),  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Hoke  Smith  (Dem), 
of  Georgia.     Says  Senator  Simmons: 

"The  inspiration  and  motives  of  the 
calamity  agitation  now  going  on  in  the 
country  grow  out  of  the  desire  of  cer- 
tain opponents  of  this  legislation  to 
postpone  temporarily,  with  the  hope  of 
ultimately  defeating,  these  reforms.  As 
soon  as  it  is  definitely  settled  and  au- 
thoritatively announced  that  it  is  the 
fixt  purpose  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
bills  at  this  session  of  Congress,  much 
of  the  mischievous  propaganda  will  at 
once  come  to  an  end." 

"It  is  inconceivable,"  declares  Sen- 
ator Hoke  Smith,  "that  the  Administra- 
tion should  let  up  now,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  propaganda  which  has  been 
made  against  these  bills."  And  he  adds: 
"The  enactment  of  these  measures  will 
mean  added  security  which  honest 
business  men  have  not  enjoyed  before." 
Many  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
convinced  that  President  Wilson  has 
discovered    not    a    conspiracy,    but    a 

mare's  nest.  Among  these  we  find  even  such  loyal  newspaper 
friends  of  the  Administration  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
and  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.).  "Not  all  of  those  who  honestly 
believe  in  a  legislative  interval  want  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  a  conspiracy  of  obstruction,"  remarks  The  Constitution,  which 
thinks  that  the  President  underestimates  "the  wide  and  non- 
partizan  dimensions  of  the  sentiment  looking  toward  a  rest- 
cure  for  business."  "The  conspiracy  charge  is  rather  thin," 
remarks  The  Republican,  which  regrets  that  "the  President  has 
caught  Mr.  Roosevelt's  old  distemper."  President  Wilson's 
suggestion  of  a  "plot"  against  his  trust  program,  remarks  The 
Evening  Post,  "will  make  the  judicious  among  his  friends 
grieve."     And  in  The  World  we  read: 

"The  President  is  right  when  he  declares  that  there  seems  to 
I"  an  organized  campaign  to  prevent  further  antitrust  legislation 
at  this  time;  but  the  campaign  is  not  necessarily  inspired  by 
dishonest  or  wicked  motives.  Business  men  in  general  feel 
that  with  the  new  Tariff  and  the  new  Banking  and  Currency 
Law,  following  the  long  period  of  agitation  over  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law,  the  country  has  as  much  new  legislation  as  it 
can  digest  at  this  timo.  They  may  bo  mistaken,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  they  should  not  say  what  they  think. 
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A  TIRESOME  POSE. 


When  the  President  says  there  is  'acceleration'  of  public  senti- 
ment against  his  trust  bills,  he  is  right.  But  when  he  says  there 
is  no  business  depression,  he  is  wrong." 

Turning  to  less  friendly  critics,  we  find  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.)  remarking  that  "for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  business  is  denied  the  right  of  self-defense,"  while  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  characterizes  the  Presi- 
dent's charge  as  a  "denunciation  of  public  opinion."  The  Ledger 
goes  on  to  remind  us  that  "in  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  a  guaranty  that  the  people  shall  be  allowed  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances."  And  it  adds:  "The  Ad- 
ministration may  divide  the  nation  into  the  sheep  and  the  goats, 
but  the  unalterable  fact  remains  that  men  who  have  achieved 
success  are  still  citizens,  that  the  prosperous  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  petition  for  redress  as  those  who  are  not  prosperous." 

"Why  should  not  business  men  organize 
opposition  to  the  President's  antitrust 
program  if  they  think  it  dangerous,  or 
even  if  they  merely  dislike  it?"  asks 
the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which 
adds  that  if  any  conspiracy  against 
President  Wilson  exists  it  is  "a  con- 
*  spiracy  not  of  malefactors,  but  of  facts." 
"Arguing  against  administrative  and 
legislative  policies,  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  circulars  and  letters,  or  with  edito- 
rials, is  the  full  privilege,  perfect  right, 
and,  when  honestly  done,  clear  duty  of 
everybody  whose  conviction  is  that 
those  policies  are  unwise  and  harmful," 
declares  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.), 
while  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Prog.)  asks  impressively:  "Where, 
then,  can  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try turn  for  a  hearing  if  not  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress?"  It  is  no  worse  to  ask  a 
fellow  being  to  write  a  letter  than  it  is 
to  ask  him  to  sign  a  petition,  remarks 
the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  warns  the 
President  against  "making  himself  ri- 
diculous."   Says  the  Wall  Street  paper: 
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Business  Man — "  Why  can't  they  call  off  the  dog?  " 
— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


"Those  letters  are  entirely  proper. 
They  represent  a  frank  and  above- 
board  effort  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  a  way  any  citizen  may  use  without 
committing  a  moral,  or  even  a  technically  legal,  wrong.  They 
are  entirely  proper  expressions  of  individual  opinion. 

"  Hitherto  Mr.  Wilson's  political  opponents  have  strengthened 
him  by  taking  him  seriously.  But  he  himself  surrenders  all  the 
advantage  so  gained  when  he  shows  an  intemperance  under 
criticism  so  puerile  that  his  best  friends  will  laugh  at  him." 

The  same  admonition  is  offered  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
(Ind.),  and  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  warns  him  against 
underestimating  the  public  sentiment  behind  these  protests. 
Similar  warnings  are  uttered  by  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  and 
Transcript  (Rep.),  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.),  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  and  Baltimore 
News  (Prog.).    Says  the  Baltimore  paper: 

"The  President,  we  believe,  overlooks  one  important  fact, 
which  is,  that  the  demand  for  postponement  of  legislation  comes 
not  only  from  the  trusts  that  are  to  be  regulated,  but  from  the 
smaller  business  units  that  their  regulation  is  presupposed  to 
benefit.  Except  little  business  felt  itself  temporarily  in  the  same 
boat  with  big  business,  it  would  not  back  the  latter  up.  There 
can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
in  close  alliance,  that  both  are  suffering,  that  both  desire  a  rest 
from  legislation,  and  that  if  there  exists  any  wide-spread  demand 
at  all  for  immediate  legislation  it  is  political  and  not  commercial. 

"It  may  possibly  be  that  the  President  takes  a  much  longor 
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TRYING  TO  QUEER  DR.  WILSON: 


THE    UNDERTAKER  FOLLOWING  THE   DOCTOR. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


view  of  the  situation  than  business  can  take  from  behind  its 
daily  sales  record;  that,  seeing  legislation  of  some  sort  inevita- 
ble, he  prefers  his  own,  and  that  as  a  surgeon  it  would  be  pro- 
fessionally unwise  for  him  to  lose  the  chance  of  operating  now, 
when  his  patient  happens  already  to  be  under  ether. 

"Nevertheless,  the  patient  is  conscious  enough  for  strong  pro- 
test, organized  and  spontaneous.  He  wants  the  doctor  to  quit, 
the  Congressional  assistants  and  nurses  to  go  home." 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

AS  AN  OFFSET  to  the  failure  of  many  of  President  Wil- 
/—\  son's  stanchest  newspaper  supporters  to  agree  with 
-^"  him  in  seeing  a  plot  of  big  business  to  wreck  the  anti- 
trust bills,  we  find  many  of  his  customary  critics  approving  his 
Federal  Reserve  Board  appointments.  Thus  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  after  paying  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  individual 
appointees — three  of  whom  were  discust  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  May  16 — goes  on  to  say^that "  the  Board  is  less  political 
in  personnel  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  influences 
which  controlled  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal  reserve  districts." 
The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  admits,  even  if  somewhat  grudgingly, 
that  of  the  five  appointments  which  the  President  has  had  to 
make  "there  is  none  which  is  obviously  unfit."  And  in  regard 
to  two  of  these  appointments  it  goes  much  further,  saying, 
''those  of  Mr.  Warburg  and  Mr.  Harding  are  conspicuously  fit, 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Warburg  being  supremely  so."  Turning  to 
the  Administration  press,  we  find  enthusiasm  added  to  approval. 
Thus  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  after  reminding  us  that 
the  completion  of  this  Board  marks  almost  the  last  step  in 
bringing  our  banking  and  currency  "under  a  reform  the  most 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  since  the  National  Bank  Act  of 
the  Civil  War  period,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  obviously  no  politics  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
as  made  up  in  the  nominations  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Wilson. 

"Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  New  York,  is  recognized  as  perhaps 
the  ablest  scientific  banker  in  the  country.  A.  C.  Miller,  of 
California,  is  widely  known  as  a  specialist  and  publicist  in 
finance  and  economics.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  of  Alabama,  is  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  banking  and  business  activities  of  the 
South.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  of  Massachusetts,  is  an  administra- 
tor of  extended  experience  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States.  Thomas  D.  Jones,  of  Illinois,  is  a  retired  lawyer 
who  is  best  known  to  the  President  as  a  trustee  of  Princeton 
University.     These,  with  Controller  John  S.  Williams,  of  Vir- 


ginia, himself  a  practical  banker,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo,  of  New  York,  as  ex-officio  members,  complete  the 
board  of  seven. 

"The  President  has  had  a  hard  task.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  to  go  into  effect  under  the  direction  of  a  national  board,  will 
doubtless  stand  for  the  future  as  the  greatest  internal  con- 
structive work  of  the  Wilson  Administration  By  its  operations 
this  Administration  will  be  chiefly  judged  hereafter,  and  by  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  Reserve  Board  will  the  operations 
of  the  Act  be  largely  determined  for  complete  success. 

"It  was  therefore  most  important  for  the  President  that  the 
utmost  care  and  the  best  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
making  up  this  Board . 

' '  We  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  this  task  has  been 
well  performed.  Great  care  and  good  judgment  have  been 
exercised.  The  worst  fear  of  all  was  that  a  political  Board 
might  be  named,  and  the  politics  of  a  majority  of.  these  seven 
men  is  not  known  beyond  their  own  private  circles.  The  best 
hope  was  that  a  Board  would  be  named  which  would  command 
the  confidence  of  the  country's  banking  and  business  interests, 
and  this  has  been  realized  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
high-grade  men  willing  to  make  large  personal  sacrifices  for  a 
public-salaried  service. 

"The  nation  is  thus  assured  of  a  favorable  start  for  this  great 
experiment  in  financial  reorganization.  The  new  law  will  not 
prevent  hard  times.  It  will  not  end  those  periodical  swings 
between  prosperity  and  depression  which  characterize  modern 
industry  everywhere. 

"But  by  mobilizing  bank  reserves  outside  of  Wall  Street  it 
will  end  the  alliance  of  the  country's  banking  power  with  its 
speculative  excesses;  it  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  panics 
as  brought  on  general  bank  suspensions  in  1907,  1893,  and  1873; 
it  will  stop  the  pyramiding  of  reserves  for  disastrous  credit 
inflations;  it  will  substitute  for  a  fixt  circulation  based  on  gov- 
ernment bonds  an  elastic  currency;  it  will  divert  a  centralized 
banking  credit  from  the  favored  use  of  special  interests  to  the 
general  business  use  without  favor." 

While  some  of  the  Washington  correspondents  predict  a 
certain  amount  of  Senatorial  opposition L  to  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Warburg  and  Mr.  Jones  because  of  their  alleged  affiliations 
with  the  industrial  and  financial  interests  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Money  Trust,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  opposi- 
tion will  not  seriously  delay  matters,  and- that  the  new  system 
will  be  in  operation  in  about  a  month.  Mr.  Warburg,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  previous  article,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  and  Mr.  Jones  is  a  director 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  and  is  therefore,  as 
a  Journal  of  Commerce  correspondent  points  out,"  "a  codefendant 
in  the  civil  suit  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  dissolve 
that  corporation." 
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RED-TAPE  RIDDANCE  FOR  ALASKA 

ALASKA    in  »il>    the    railroad    our    Government    is  about 
/-\      to   build,   but    it    needs  something   more.      For.   as   the 
-^-     -^-   Milwauk.  •  Press  queries,  "of  what   possible  use 

will  the  railroad  be  unless  the  bars  winch  now  confine  the  riches 
the  wilderness  are  let  down,  and  the  rails  can  carry  those 
riches  to  the  market'.'"  These  obstacles,  it  is  now  asserted,  are 
chiefly  caused  by  administrative  confusion  and  circumlocution. 
It  has  become  pretty  well  known,  observes  Engineering  News 
\.w  York),  how  "the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  with  one  unani- 
mous voice,  utterly  condemn  the  manner  in  which  the  settlement 
of  Alaska  and  the  development  of  its  natural  resources  is  at 
present  throttled  by  governmental  red  tape."  According  to 
bo  good  an  authority  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  the 
situation  is  this: 

"Instead  of  one  government  in  Alaska  we  have  a  number, 
interlocked,  overlapped,  cumbersome,  and  confusing. 

"There  is  a  government  of  the  forests,  a  government  of  the 
fisheries,  one  of  the  reindeer  and  natives,  another  of  the  cables 
and  telegraphs.  There  is  a  government  for  certain  public 
lands  and  forests,  another  for  other  lands  and  forests.  Each 
of  these  governments  is  intent  upon  its  own  particular  business, 
jealous  of  its  own  success  and  prerogative,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  unrelated  and  independent  in  their  operation." 

Naturally,  Secretary  Lane  wants  to  end  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  the  report  from  which  these  words 
are  quoted  was  sent  to  the  Congressional  Committees  on  Terri- 
tories to  urge  the  creation  of  a  Development  Board  of  three 
members  to  have  complete  control  of  Alaska's  natural  resources. 
This  board,  he  explains, 

"would  do  the  work  now  done  in  Alaska  by  the  General  Land 
Office,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Road  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  should  take  over  a  part  of  the  work  and  authority 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  .  .  .  Beginning  at  the  shore  line, 
the  Development  Board  should  have  complete  control  of  all 
governmental  activities  and  interests  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  industries  and  transportation  and  the  settling  of 
the  country. 

"This  should  include  the  control  of  water-powers,  building 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails,  and  operation  and  rates 
of  the  railroads  and  telegraph-lines.  It  should  include  pro- 
tection and  control  of  game,  fur-bearing  animals,  public  lands, 
mineral  deposits,  coal,  oil,  gas,  hot  springs,  timber  lands,  and 
timber." 

In  Mr.  Lane's  opinion,  the  new  board  ought  likewise  to  take 
over  the  supervision  of  educational  work  among  the  Indians 
and  natives,  the  reindeer  industry,  the  control  of  the  Surveyor- 
<  leneral's  office,  and  the  supervision,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  agricultural  experiments  and 
demonstration  work  in  the  Territory.  The  Secretary  also 
recommends  an  Alaskan  budget,  in  which  all  Alaskan  funds  can 
be  reported  and  accounted  for  on  a  single  page.  With  proper 
administration,  he  believes,  "Alaska  can  be  made  self-supporting 
within  a  very  few  years." 

Secretary  Lane's  plan,  as  thus  outlined,  wins  much  praise 
from  the  press,  and  we  have  noticed  no  adverse  criticism  of  it. 
It  "has  l  lie  right  ring,"  as  the  Salt  bake  Tribune  puts  it.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Colo- 
rado Springs  Gazette  express  like  sent  inicnts.  The  measures  which 
the  Secretary    is    urging,  declares   the  Seattle   Postr Intelligencer, 

"are  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  country  as  a  whole  than 
anj  of  the  questions  which  are  still  before  Congress,  save  the 
tolls  matter  alone;  hut  getting  action  is  a  hard  matter."  The 
lame  thought  occurs  to  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  Congress, 
ays,  "still  dallies  with  the  plan — embodied  in  bills  pending 
in  both  House  and  Senate."  "It  also  dallies  with  those  other 
bills  which  provide  for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  and  other  mineral 
territory."      For  this  The  Free  Press  can  find  no  excuse-   "what 


possible  objection  <an  there  be  to  freeing  this  great  empire 
of  its  tangle  of  archaic  laws  and  unharmonized  jurisdictions,  to 
unlocking  its  treasures  for  the  welfare  of  Alaska  and  the  ad- 
\antage  of  the  whole  nation?" 


900,000,000  BUSHELS  OF  PROSPERITY 

TO  ESCAPE  PROSPERITY  with  such  crops  as  we  are 
promised  this  year  by  the  Government  experts,  remarks 
a  New  York  daily,  is  going  to  be  difficult.  The  wheat 
crop,  in  particular,  notes  another,  is  "real,  and  not  psychological, 
grain."  For  the  farmers  are  already  busy  with  a  "bumper" 
harvest  of  winter  wheat,  comprising  the  larger  part  of  this 
year's  record-breaking  total  wheat  production,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  900,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  137,000,000  over 
last  year's  record  crop.  Other  grains  showT  signs  of  bounteous 
harvests,  and  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
estimates,  thirty-five  States  will  produce  crops  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  past  ten  years.  "What  more  can  be  asked?" 
exclaims  The  Wall  Street  Journal;  "it  takes  invincible  resolution 
to  resist  such  incitements  to  optimism,"  says  the  New  York 
Times;  this  "splendid"  situation  is  already  "having  a  direct 
effect  on  business,"  asserts  the  Birmingham  Age  Herald  "to 
the  discomfiture,"  as  the  Buffalo  Courier  adds,  "of  croakers  and 
of  narrow  politicians."  "With  the  prospect  of  raising  one-half 
the  world's  total  average  production  of  wheat  and  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  supply  of  cotton,  this  country,"  thinks  the  New 
York  Herald,  "can  well  afford  to  let  Europe  have  the  temporary 
use  of  some  superfluous  gold  and  can  withstand  a  great  deal  of 
fool  legislation."  But  while  the  wheat  crop  is  "not  a  matter  of 
psychology,"  it  seems  to  affect  the  editorial  psychology  in 
various  ways.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Sun  rejoices  in  these 
great  crops,  but  is  fearful  lest  their  very  richness  encourage 
Congress  to  enact  too  much  reform  legislation.  In  like  manner 
it  seems  to  the  Wilmington  Every  Evening  that  while  "Nature 
is  splendidly  doing  her  part  to  make  the  country  prosperous," 
Congress  is  "doing  its  best  to  discount  the  good  work  of  Nature 
and  inflict  evil  upon  the  land."  The  crops  may  "help  a  portion 
of  the  population,"  but,  gloomily  observes  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  "it  is  manifest  that  they  can  not  restore  business  con- 
fidence." Or  rather,  as  a  writer  in  St.  Louis  puts  it,  "business  is 
stimulated,"  but  "industrial  conditions  continue  unsatisfactory." 
The  optimists,  at  any  rate,  now  have  concrete  facts  to  back 
up  their  arguments.  "It  is  a  foregone  conclusion,"  we  read  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post's  Chicago  business  correspondence, 
"that  business  conditions  in  the  Southwest  will  improve." 

"One  of  the  best-informed  Southwestern  business  men  said 
this  week  that  the  big  crops  mean  between  $225,000,000  and 
$300,000,000  of  money  for  the  farmers  and  business  men  in  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska,  and  that 
most  of  it  will  be  obtained  within  a  short  time.  This  will  enable 
farmers  to  pay  off  their  obligations  to  the  banks.  In  his  opinion 
the  country  banks  in  these  four  States  have  rarely  owed  reserve 
city  banks  so  much  money  as  they  do  at  present.  If  so,  the  big 
crop  and  their  increased  home  resources  will  enable  them  to  pay 
their  debt,  and  will  in  turn  create  better  business  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

"For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  that  the  harvest  should 
not  give  more  confidence  to  distributers  of  goods,  and  induce 
them  to  make  much  larger  purchases  later  in  the  season.  As 
yet,  such  purchases  have  not  been  above  the  average,  and  in 
many  lines  are  still  below  normal  lor  this  season.  But  when 
the  large  movement  of  grain  sets  in  which  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  .Inly  -there  is  the  best  of  reasons  for  expecting  genuine 
trade  revival." 

For  the  railroads,  according  to  this  authority,  the  big  wheat 
harvest  means  good  business  for  a  year.  "We  shall  easily  spare 
the  grain  for  Europe,  and  the  railways  will  have  their  work  cut 
out  in  carrying  it  to  the  seaboard."  All  the  "receiving  and 
shipping  interests  will  derive  a  handsome   business"  from  the 
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THAT  GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

— Fox  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 


"WELCOME,  LITTLE  SUNBEAM!  " 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


DISPELLING  THE  GLOOM. 


great  crops,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger's  Chicago  cor- 
respondent. In  Washington,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is 
happy  because,  besides  enriching  the  farmers,  "the  big  crop 
promises  to  have  the  further  effect  of  reviving  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  this  State — our  great  money-earner  in  good  times  and 
the  industry  which  employs  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
people."  The  optimistic  Philadelphia  Record  explains  at  some 
length  what  the  900,000,000  crop  means  to  business  men: 

"When  a  big  crop  is  expected  the  agricultural  implement- 
makers  buy  great  quantities  of  bar  iron  and  steel.  The  mer- 
chants in  the  West  and  South  study  the  crop  prospects  care- 
fully and  talk  with  their  farmer  customers,  and  if  it  is  likely 
that  the  farmers  will  have  plenty  of  money  they  order  liberally 
from  the  manufacturers." 

There  is  hardly  anything  nowadays  that  a  farmer  is  not  likely 
to  buy  for  himself  or  his  family,  continues  The  Record,  "when 
the  barns  are  full  of  his  produce  and  the  bank  is  full  of  his 
deposits." 

"If  the  farmers  are  prosperous  there  will  be  a  lot  of  business 
for  the  railroad  companies.  There  will  be  a  demand  for  every 
sort  of  merchandise.  The  banks  will  try  to  lend  their  deposits, 
and  to  that  end  will  make  the  terms  as  easy  as  possible.  This 
will  be  favorable  to  more  buying  of  land  and  more  building  of 
houses  and  barns 

"A  great  part  of  the  wheat  is  exported,  and  brings  in  money 
from  the  foreigner.  We  do  not  rejoice  over  bad  crops  abroad, 
but  if  we  have  heavy  crops  when  Europe  has  not  enough  to  eat, 
it  does  our  philanthropy  good  to  save  the  poor  foreigners  from 
starvation  and  it  adds  a  lot  to  our  bank  account,  too." 

So  authoritative  a  railroad  spokesman  as  The  Railway  Age  Ga- 
zette shares  this  belief  that  a  crop  like  that  now  expected  "will 
cause  a  large  indirect  increase  of  railway  traffic  as  well  as  a 
large  direct  increase."  For  "the  enlargement  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  .  .  .  will  tend  to  cause  an  increase  in  the 
movement  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds,  and  this  in  turn 
will  tend  to  cause  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  movement  of 
fuel  and  raw  materials  to  the  factories."  Speaking  more  gener- 
ally, Dun's  Review  refers  to  the  promise  of  agricultural  prosperity 
as  tending  "to  strengthen  confidence  in  the  general  business  out- 
look." Bradstreet's  finds  that  "optimism  in  the  West  has 
apparently  passed  beyond  mere  sentiment,  crystallizing  into  a 
broader  demand  for  many  kinds  of  merchandise." 

Turning  to  the  basic  iron  and  steel  trade,  we  find  The  Iron  Age 


aware  of  some  encouragement.  The  New  York  Commercial  hears 
through  its  correspondents  of  "evidences  of  better  conditions  in 
iron  and  steel."  "The  transportation  companies  are  showing 
more  buying  interest,  new  orders  for  10,700  cars  bringing  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  to  the  plants.  In  the 
pipe  line  more  activity  is  in  evidence,  and  there  is  a  better 
inquiry  from  implement -manufacturers."  The  wheat  crop, 
this  revival  of  the  iron  trade,  the  consequent  stimulation  of 
mining,  and  continued  textile  activity  are  reasons  given  by  Sec- 
retary Wilson  for  "predicting  that  within  a  month  it  will  no 
longer  be  a  question  of  jobs,  but  a  question  of  how  to  get  men 
enough  to  fill  them."  Reports  received  by  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor  from  the  Northwest,  Middle  West,  and  South 
"indicate  a  better  employment  of  labor,  greater  industrial  activ- 
ity, and  a  generally  more  hopeful  outlook."  So  The  Monitor  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  President  Wilson's  "psychological"  diag- 
nosis of  business  depression  and  to  think  it  all  founded  on 
"fear."  But  to  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  this  seems  like 
nothing  other  than  "a  brave  attempt  to  apply  Christian  Science 
principles  to  the  business  situation,"  and  it  answers  sharply: 

' '  Unfortunately  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  present  discour- 
agement that  are  not  based  on  fear,  but  on  certain  uncomfortable 
facts.  One  of  these  facts  is  the  Wilson  tariff,  in  the  results  of 
which  there  is  nothing  psychological.  When  American  manufac- 
turers are  cut  off,  in  seven  months'  time,  from  the  sale,  in  the 
United  States,  of  $38,000,000  of  manufactured  goods  because  that 
value  of  foreign  goods  was  imported  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  foreign  goods  imported  in  the  same  period  last  year,  while 
American  manufacturers  and  other  producers  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion of  $60,000,000  worth  in  the  products  they  have  sent  abroad, 
it  is  evident  that  some  other  factor  than  fear  has  entered  into 
the  situation." 

Tho  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  St.  Louis  correspondent 
sees  that  "business  is  stimulated  by  the  harvest  outlook,"  he 
is  aware  that  "industrial  conditions  continue  unsatisfactory." 
He  finds  the  cause  for  this  in  "the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  those  corporations  which  keep  mines,  mills,  and  factories 
busy,  combined  with  uncertainties  of  legislation."  Thus  "the 
weakness  of  commerce  is  attributable  to  the  real  fact  that 
capital  does  not  quite  understand,  as  yet,  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Federal  or  State,  toward  investment  in  enterprises  to 
develop  the  country's  resources."  That  this  state  of  affairs 
may  be   prolonged    by  the  very  generosity  of  Nature  is   the 
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suggestion  of  the  New  York  Sim.    This  is  the  way  "political 
contrariety"  would  "turn  the  promised  wheal  to  lar. 

■'Fmm  referring  to  the  crops  as  an  easy  reparation  for  any 
harm  thai  may  have  been  done  to  the  community  by  the  re- 
formers, it  is  hut  a  step  to  finding  in  the  same  source  encourage- 
ment for  further  political  enterprise.  How  much  will  the  country 
hear'.'  More,  obviously,  when  stayed  by  copious  crops.  Then 
l.l    them   have  mon 


THE  PANAMA-TOLLS  REVERSAL 

D  SPITE  the  proviso  added  at  the  last  moment  to  the 
Panama  tolls-exemption  repeal  hill,  the  prevailing  press 
(•pinion  is  that  President  Wilson  has  scored  a  notable 
triumph,  perhaps  his  greatest,  in  getting  substantially  what  he 
asked  for  in  the  face  of  precedent,  platforms,  and  formidable 
opposition  within  his  own  party.  On  the  merits  of  the  repeal, 
there  is  little  new  to  he  said  after  these  months  of  Congressional 
debate  and  editorial  discussion.  Friends  of  the  measure,  like 
the  New  York  World,  are  confident  that  no  other  Congress  will 
undo  this  work.  Foes  exclaim,  as  did  Senator  Borah,  that  while 
we  may  now  "give  the  Canal  away."  some  day  "the  American 
people  will  take  it  hack.*'  The  fact  of  present  interest  and 
practical  import  is  that  when  the  Canal  is  opened,  a  few  months 
hence,  American  vessels,  in  both  coastwise  and  foreign  trade, 
will  pay  tolls  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  shipping  of  other 
nations,  instead  of  passing  through  free,  as  provided  by  the 
Act  now  repealed  after  Britain's  protest  that  it  violated  a  treaty. 
The  London  papers  express  satisfaction  with  this  result.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  thai  liefore  the  Senate  would  pass  the  repeal 
hill,  it  insisted  on  a  specific  declaration  that  we  have  not  given 
up  any  treaty  rights.  The  Senate  amendment,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  House  and  the  President,  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"  Provided,  that  the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
or  held  as  a  waiver,  or  relinquishment  of  any  right  the  United 
States  may  have  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ratified 
February  21,  1902,  or  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
ratified  February  26,  1904,  or  otherwise,  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  its  vessels  by  exempting  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
or  its  citizens  from  the  payment  of  tolls  or  passage  through 
said  Canal." 

Which  merely  means,  according  to  Senator  Reed  (Dem.,  Mo.), 
"that  whatever  rights  we  don't  have  we  hereby  reserve."  -The 
Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  is  one  of  a  number  of  papers  which 
agree  that  it  is  "meaningless,"  and  "superfluous."  "The 
X orris-Simmons  compromise  amendment,  innocuous  and  super- 
fluous as  it  is,  since  a  piece  of  domestic  legislation  can  not 
possibly  operate  as  a  waiver  of  alleged  treaty  rights,  is  calcu- 
lated," so  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.)  thinks,  "to  feed 
anti-American  sentiment  in  Europe  and  to  revive  controversy 
and  misconstruction."  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  likewise* 
it  as  a  "vitiating  compromise  which  leaves  the  whole 
future  of  the  canal-tolls  controversy  unsettled."  The  New 
York  Times  (Ind.)  and  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Ind.) 
do  not  like  the  amendment,  but  they  admit  its  usefulness  in 
helping  to  "save  the  faces"  of  some  Senators,  and  The  Monitor 
observes  that  "it  also  expresses,  somewhat  rhetorically,  opinions 
whi'-h  arc  patriotic  and  appealing."  The  amendment  seems  logi- 
cal, necessary,  and  proper  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Prog.)  and 
Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  and  Public  Ledger  (Ind. 
Rep  As  Tin  Public  Ledger  understands  it,  we  are,  in  effect, 
telling  the  world  that  "the  exemptions  are  being  abandoned, 
in  t  l*i—  instance,  not  because  of  the  doubts  as  to  their  legality, 
but  on  grounds  of  economic  expediency  and  In  meet  the  wishes 
of  thi'   Executive."      Anil  a    Democratic  opponent    of  repeal,   the 

New   Orleans   Times-Picayum    it  he  combined    Times-Democrat 

ami  Picayune)  is  glad  to  see  the  "reservation  of  national  rights 


so  clear  that  the  most  skilful  casuist  on  the  side  of  repeal  can  not 
dispute  it."  It  believes  the  repeal  to  be  'an  error."  But  by 
the  grace  of  the  Senate  amendment,  "at  the  worst  it  is  reversi- 
ble, and  the  American  voters  may  move  to  its  correction  whenever 
they  sec  fit." 

That  American  voters  will  so  move  is  emphatically  predicted 
by  the  New  York  American  i  Ind.)  and  Washington  Star  (Ind.). 
With  equal  emphasis  the  repeal  is  denounced  or  lamented  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.),  Newark  Star  (Dem.),  Baltimore 
American  (Rep.),  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  and  Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle Telegraph  (Rep.).  The  New  York  Commercial  (Fin.)  was 
opposed  to  repeal,  but  it  believes  the  too  violent  methods  and 
statements  of  some  politicians  and  newspapers  on  this  side  of  the 
question  injured  their  cause.  Now  that  the  repeal  has  been 
accomplished,  the  Philadelphia  North  American  does  not  believe 
it  has  won  the  friendship  of  (Ireat  Britain  or  increased  our 
preslige  abroad.  If  it  has  "destroyed  the  horrid  project  of  a 
ship  subsidy,"  then  "it  has  at  the  same  time  conferred  an 
equal  subsidy  upon  the  transcontinental  railroads,  which  will 
collect  from  the  public  in  freight  every  dollar  paid  by  American 
coastwise  cargoes  through  the  American  canal."  The  "sur- 
render" has  accomplished  these  things,  continues  this  plain- 
spoken  Progressive  daily:  it  has  "made  notorious"  the  "flabby 
futility"  of  the  Administration's  foreign  policy;  it  has  revealed 
the  Democratic  party  as  a  breaker  of  pledges;  and  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  has  wounded  the  national  spirit  by  putting  "upon 
the  nation  the  stigma  of  having  attempted  to  wrong  a  friendly 
( iovernment." 

Some  of  these  newspapers  hint  at  political  retribution  to 
come  upon  the  President.  And  it  is  remarkable  to  find  a  friend 
of  the  repeal  proposition  declaring  that  while  gaining  his  point, 
he  has  lost  prestige.  It  is  "greatly  shaken,"  asserts  the  Buffalo 
News  (Rep.),  "since  many  find  that  they  can  make  open  fight 
against  him  and  still  retain  their  party  standing." 

But  against  this  may  be  quoted  the  host  of  papers  wrhich  look 
upon  the  passage  of  the  repeal  act  as  the  greatest  victory  as 
yet  achieved  by  the  President,  and  one  which  in  itself  will  insure 
his  place  in  our  history.  Nor  are  these  tributes  confined  to  the 
Democratic  press,  for  the  independent  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  New  York  Times,  Globe,  and  Evening  Post,  the  inde- 
pendently Republican  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  Cleveland 
Leader,  and  the  Progressive  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and 
Kansas  City  Times,  are  as  insistent  upon  the  point  as  such 
pillars  of  Democracy  as  the  New  Yrork  World  and  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  Then,  too,  as  the  vote  in  both  Bouse  and 
Senate  ran  athwart  party  lines,  so  we  find  papers  of  all  political 
faiths  rejoicing  in  the  outcome.  Besides  those  just  mentioned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  such  representatives  of  the  now  dominant 
party  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Hartford  Times,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispalch, Nashville  Tennessean,  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal, 
•  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union,  St.  Louis  Republic,  and 
Houston  Post  and  Chronicle  are  companioned  in  gratification  by 
the  Republican  Boston  Transcript,  New  York  Tribune,  and  Des 
Moines  Capital  and  Register  ami  Leader,  and  by  Independent 

papers   like    the  Boston  Herald,  Providence    Journal,  Springfield 

Republican,  New  York  lit  raid,  Indianapolis  News,  and  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

A  number  of  these  papers  ascribe  to  Senator  Root  and  Senator 
Lodge  a  share  of  the  credit  in  this  undertaking.  Now,  declares 
the  New  York  World,  "the  rule  of  justice  and  equality"  is 
restored  at  Panama,  and  "no  private  interest,  foreign  or  domestic, 
ma\  capitalize  this  great  public  enterprise  for  its  own  special 
profit." 

Thus  ends  in  success  President  Wilson's  three  months'  fight 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  tolls-exemption  policy  at  Panama. 
For  his  special  message  was  read  to  Congress  on  March  5;  the 
House  passed  a  repeal  bill  on  March  M;  th  Senate  followed  on 
June  11;  both  Houses  agreed  on  the  Senate's  amendment, and  the 
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HAULING  DOWN   THE  FLAG. 

— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


THE  DEADHEAD. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eayle. 


OPPOSING  VIEWS  OF  THE  EXEMPTION  REPEAL. 


President's  signature  was  affixt  on  June  15.  The  early  history 
of  the  Panama  legislation  and  the  press  attitude  toward  the 
British  protests  was  sketched  in  our  issue  of  February  21. 


"POLITICAL  BANKING"  IN  CHICAGO 

THAT  POLITICS  and  banking  do  not  mix  successfully 
is  the  chief  lesson  drawn  by  the  Chicago  press  from  the 
closing  of  what  is  called  the  Lorimer-Munday  chain  of 
banks;  editors  outside  Illinois,  remembering  also  the  Siegel 
bank  crash  in  New  York,  add  that  banking  for  the  benefit  of  the 
banker's  other  interests  is  almost  certain  to  prove  disastrous. 
The  principal  sufferers  from  the  suspension  of  the  La  Salle  Street 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  with  several  Chicago  and  "down- 
State"  subsidiaries,  are  again  the  poor  whose  little  savings  are 
tied  up  and  may  be  swept  away  if  the  banks  are  found  insolvent. 
The  Chicago  newspapers  and  press  dispatches  tell  of  the  thousand 
children  who  had  been  induced  to  put  their  Christmas  savings 
in  one  bank;  of  the  family  who  had  once  lost  all  in  a  bank  failure, 
' '  but  all  our  friends  told  us  that  Mr.  Lorimer  was  the  friend  of 
the  poor  people,  and  we  decided  to  take  one  more  chance"; 
of  the  honeymoon  fund;  of  the  money  saved  up  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  baby;  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Conway,  who  said: 

"Every  cent  1  have  in  the  world  is  tied  up  here.  I  am  rapidly 
going  blind.  My  husband  died  last  September  and  left  me 
$600  with  which  to  care  for  myself  and  children.  This  seems 
like  the  end  of  everything." 

The  La  Salle  Street  Bank  was  closed  on  June  12  by  the  chief 
State  bank  examiner  because  he  "found  a  rotten  condition." 
The  bank,  he  says,  did  not  have  funds  enough  to  carry  it  through 
the  day  and  had  been  "staggering  along"  for  six  months.  Ac- 
cording to  Examiner  Harkin,  there  had  been  going  on  for  weeks 
quiet  "runs,"  many  large  depositors  withdrawing  their  accounts, 
some  of  them  being  concerns  in  which  the  bank's  officials  were 
interested.  This  bank,  it  is  noted,  has  never  been  admitted  to 
the  Chicago  clearing-house.  Hence  its  failure,  say  Chicago 
bankers,  can  have  no  effect  on  the  general  banking  business  of 
the  city.  Some  of  them  declare  it  has  been  under  suspicion  ever 
since  it  was  started  in  1910.     More  than  half  of  the  bank's  loans 


are  set  down  by  Mr.  Harkin  as  "desperate,"  and  the  total 
deposits  and  capital  of  $4,730,000  have  to  cover  them  but 
$2,000,000  of  sound  assets.  In  one  of  the  several  applications  for 
a  receivership,  notes  one  dispatch,  "it  is  charged  that  the  officers 
of  the  bank  engaged  in  large  enterprises  with  the  money  deposited 
in  the  bank,  without  giving  adequate  security  for  it,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  projects  the  funds  have 
been  depleted."  The  question  of  criminal  prosecution,  says 
the  Attorney-General,  "hinges  on  whether  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
Mr.  Munday  were  the  controlling  and  dominating  factors  in  the 
concerns  to  which  big  loans  were  made  by  the  bank."  Various 
other  charges  have  been  made;  the  Chicago  Herald  (the  com- 
bined Record- Her  aid  and  Inter  Ocean)  asks,  for  instance: 

"What  truth  is  there  in  the  story  that  kindred  'banks'  were 
started  with  money  from  the  parent's  cash-till;  that  when  the 
State  had  counted  the  capital  in  the  new  concern  that  money  so 
advanced — to  be  counted — was  returned  to  its  proper  abiding- 
place,  there  to  rest  until  it  went  forth  on  another  flying  trip  to 
help  start  one  more  'bank'?" 

Mr.  C.  B. Munday, The  Herald  explains,  is  a  "financial  Pooh- 
Bah,"  interested  in  "banks,  milling  companies,  street-railway 
companies,  and  drug  concerns"  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  La  Salle  Street  Bank  and  its  active  banking 
head,  and  has  had  much  to  say  concerning  the  fourteen  affiliated 
banks,  eight  of  which  have  had  to  close  their  doors.  Mr. 
Munday  says  all  the  charges  of  bad  management  are  "bunk," 
and  he  expects  the  banks  to  reopen  and  pay  their  depositors 
in  full,  tho  there  may  be  some  changes  among  their  officials. 
William  Lorimer,  whose  expulsion  from  the  United  States 
Senate  figures  largely  in  all  the  comment,  prefers  to  say  nothing 
for  publication.  But  it  is  around  him  that  the  talk  of  "politics" 
centers.     Thus  we  read  in  The  Herald: 

"Members  of  the  legislature  who  voted  for  William  Lorimer 
for  United  States  Senator,  present  and  former  Federal  State  and 
county  officials  and  former  aspirants  for  Governor  and  other 
offices,  are  included  in  the  list  of  stockholders  of  the  La  Salle 
Street  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

"The  stockholders'  list  reads  like  a  political  directory,  and 
shows  at  a  glance  why  the  Lorimer  financial  institution  has 
been  known  as  a  political  bank." 

Now  is  the  time,  says  The  Herald  editorially,  for  the  most 
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LOSING    THE    POLO   CUP   TO   ENGLAND. 

A  scene  In  the  cec  >nd  of  the  two  polo  games  won  by  the  English  challenger.;  for  the  International  Cup  at  Meadowbrook,  Long  Island.    Each  game 

I  by  about  -40.000  spectators.       On  June  13  the  English  team  won  by  a  score  of  814  to  3;  [on  June   17  they   won  again.   4  to  234. 

The  trophy   was  offered  by  the   Westchester    Polo  Club,  of  Newport,  in  18S6.       The  English  won  it  that  year,  defended  it  successfully  twice. 

to  lose  it  in  1909.    In  1911  and  1913  the  American  team  in  turn  repelled  ths  invader,  only  to  lose  this  year.    Polo,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 

notes,  is  an  Oriental  game  which  "was  vitalized  by  the  British  and  recently  supervitalized  by  American  methods." 


thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  these  banks,  and  for 
discovering  the  responsibility  for  wrong-doing;  "let  no  guilty 
man  escape."  This  crash,  it  observes,  gives  "added  proofs  of  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  unholy  union  of  politics  and  banking." 
To  the  Chicago  Post  it  seems  a  complete  justification  of  an 
editorial  warning  first  written  when  the  Lorimer  banks  were 
projected  and  now  conspicuously  reprinted: 

"Politics  and  banking  were  not  made  to  drive  together.  For 
politics,  of  all  influences,  makes  the  most  insidious  attack  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  banker.  It  cunningly  interweaves  the 
claims  of  personal  liking  with  the  idea  of  'party  loyalty'  and 


brings  to  bear  a  combined  leverage  toward  unsound  finance  that 
is  tremendous." 

Editorial  writers  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Post,  and  Herald, 
and  leading  Chicago  bankers  quoted  in  their  news  columns,  agree 
that  the  collapse  of  the  Lorimer  banks  has  caused  hardly  a 
ripple  in  the  city's  financial  circles.     As  The  Pout  puts  it: 

"The  Lorimer  banks  by  their  very  'political  nature'  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  the  other  Chicago  banks,  and  their  closing 
can  have  no  effect  upon  other  institutions.  ...  If  it  has  any 
effect  upon  the  Chicago  banking  situation,  it  is  a  real  benefit  to 
it.  It  is  a  vindication  of  the  soundness  of  the  old  Chicago 
faith  that  only  sound  banking  can  succeed  in  this  community." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Well,  you  see  what  comes  of  not  teaching  polo  in  the  public  schools! — 
New  York  Press. 

If  dogs  fail  as  guards,  King  George  might  experiment  with  trained  mice. 
—  Washington  Post. 

The  Huerta  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  Isn'l  so  much  power  in 
Niagara    FalLs  after  all. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Henry  Clews  says  what  Mexico  needs  is 
"a  wise  despot ."  But  the  world  is  just  out  of 
wise  despots.  —  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  men  in  England  could  get  even  with 
the  window-smashers  by  starting  a  campaign  of 

smashing  mirrors. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

After  all   the  publicity    Kermlt  Roosevelt 

has  had  it  must  be  ;i  relief  to  drop  into  ob- 
scurity as  a  June  bridegroom. — Oswego  Times. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  has  not  been  cap- 
tured again.  The  Mexicans  are  not  apt  to 
make  a  mistake  like  thai  twic9. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

\  Philadelphia  paper  says  the  best  preven- 
tive against  heat  prostration  is  an  hour's  nap 

•  very  afternoon.  But  we  can't  all  live  In 
Philadelphia. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

That  Amos  Pinchot,  tho  rejecting  Mr.  Per- 
kins, is  still  faithful  to  the  Roosevelt  tradition 
is  ^iiown  by  the  facl  that  his  letter  is  seven 
thousand  words  long.     New  York  Evening  Post. 

\  \i.w  Jsbset  minister  complains  that  the 

women  arc  taking  up  the.  vices  which  the  men 

are  discarding,  but  neglects  to  specif  j  just,  which 
vices  the  men  are  discarding  Nashrille  South- 
ern Lumberman. 

It  seems   at   least    as   if     nine  an 
ought    to   be   made   whereby   Mrs.   Pankhursl 
would  nave  to  paj  for  the  wear  and  tt  u  on  the 
binges  of  the   front   door  of  Hollowaj    Jail, 
Ohio  Slate  Journal. 


Exporting  gold  to  England  doesn't  worry  us,  but  oh,  that  silver  cup! — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr:.  Ford,  tlje  automobile  man,  promises  Detroit  a  fine  hospital.     Oo  to 

it.  paras;  rap  hers! — Columbia  State. 

Progressives  who  oppose  Perkins  should  set  a  new  standard  by  giving 
him  his  money  back. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  the  face  of  a  900,000,000-bushel  wheat 
crop,  calamity  howls  go  against  the  grain. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  warmest  work  the  Colonel  has  on  hand 
is  trying  to  push  Armageddon  on  the  map 
again. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  Lorimer  banks  blew  up  merely 
to  awaken  public  sentiment  against  any  anti- 
trust legislation. — New  York  American. 

With  the  English  militants  burning  churches, 
think  of  the  risk  people  run  who  persist  in  sleep- 
ing through  the  sermon. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

We  still  doubt  whether  that  challenging  polo 
team  could  have  beaten  our  team  on  an  En- 
glish field.  The  stiffs  wouldn't  have  let  'em. — 
Syracuse  Herald. 

Kino  George  waited  up  until  alter  mid- 
night to  learn  of  England's  triumph  over 
America.  A  privilege  denied  to  preceding 
<  leorges.     New  York  Sun. 

\\  i;  hear  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
Democratic  Admlnisl  nil  Ion  and  t  he  consequent 
depression  in  business  from  persons  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  who  are  trying  to  support 
two  automobiles  apiece-  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Every  true  American  will  refuse  to  bs  down- 
cast because  of  defeat  at  polo.  The  consol- 
ing thought  remains  that  no  English  aggre- 
gation can  hope  to  walk  awaj  with  one  of  the 
big  league  baseball  pennants. —  Washington 
Star. 


PRETTY  SOFT  OVER  HERE. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 


Foreign  Comment 


AUSTRIAN  AND   ITALIAN  WAR-SHIPSAT    DUBAZZO,  TO   PROTECT   PRINCE    WILLIAM    PROM   THE    REBELS. 


WILLIAM   FLEEING  TO   AN   ITALIAN  WAR-SHIP,  AND  HIS  RETURN  AFTER  THE  REBELS  WERE   DEFEATED. 


INTERVENTION    IN  ALBANIA 


EVEN  IF  the  new  King  of  Albania,  or  Mpret,  as  his 
subjects  call  him,  using  a  word  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin "  Imperator,  has  returned  with  his  seventy 
trunks  to  his  palace  at  Durazzo,  this  does  not  mean  peace, 
for  we  are  informed  that  Albania  is  as  much  distracted  at  the 
present  moment  as  Mexico.  The  insurgents  are  almost  at  the 
palace  gate,  and  the  dispatches  make  it  seem  that  if  the  Austrian 
and  Italian  marines  were  not  there  to  help  him,  William  might 
have  to  flee  from  his  own  subjects.  The  situation  fills  the  press 
of  Europe  with  talk  of  intervention,  which  is  expected  to  come 
almost  any  day.  The  Albanian  organ,  Tasfiri  Efaiar,  published 
in  Constantinople,  declares  that  the  Albanians,  who  are  mostly 
Moslems,  dislike  the  presence  among  them  of  a  Christian  ruler. 
To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper: 

"Not  having  lost  their  stanch  religious  faith,  the  Albanians 
could  not  bear  to  have  a  Christian  sovereign  placed  at  the  head 
of  their  nation,  or  to  have  their  habits  and  customs  changed. 
They  have  seized  every  chance  to  show  their  discontent.  Es- 
pecially northern  Albania  has  never  obeyed  the  Durazzo  Gov- 
ernment, nor  accepted  the  taxes  imposed  by  it.  The  report  that 
the  Ottoman  flag  still  flies  in  the  northern  region  of  Struga  and 
that  the  people  are  there  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Calif 
confirms  this.  More  than  10,000  Moslem  soldiers  who  do  not 
wish  to  obey  the  Prince  of  Wied  are  gathered  in  this  region. 
A  large  part  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince  are  deserting  in  small 
groups  to  join  these.  All  this  is  enough  to  show  the  spirit  of 
the  North.  In  view  of  this  natural  discontent  of  the  Moslem 
Albanians,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  new 
state,  it  is  easy,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  understand  the  causes 
and  the  bearing  of  the  present  revolt  and  of  the  march  on 
Durazzo  at  a  time  when  an  agreement  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
Albania  was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded  with  the  grasping 


and   aggressive  Greeks  regarding  the  most  important  part  of 
Epirus." 

Italy  and  Austria  are,  of  course,  interested  as  the  two  so-called 
"protectors"  of  Albania.  They  have  been  freely  accused  of 
wishing  to  divide  and  absorb  the  infant  Kingdom,  a  suspected 
design  which  gives  significance  to  the  remark  of  The  Orient 
(Constantinople)  that  "the  Powers  are  consulting  about  the 
need  for  immediate  foreign  intervention  as  the  only  method 
of  preventing  further  complications  and  anarchy."  But  Italy 
has  been  crippled  by  the  recent  campaign  in  Tripoli  and  by 
disorders  at  home,  so  that  her  Army  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
take  the  field  in  full  strength.  The  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Army  is  deplorable  if  we  may  believe  the  Reichspost  (Vienna), 
an  organ  which  represents  the  higher  military  circles  of  the 
country.     In  this  authoritative  paper  we  read: 

"The  Austrian  Army  has  fanen  upon  evil  days.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  infantry  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  may  be 
called  melancholy.  For  the  past  twenty  years  the  personnel 
of  the  modernized  corps  in  field  and  heavy  artillery,  the  technical 
departments,  and  the  handlers  of  machine  guns  have  been  chosen 
from  the  infantry.  The  plight  of  the  Army  may  be  guessed 
when  we  learn  that  no  recruits  offer  themselves  for  these  new 
branches  of  the  Army.  Things  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Austrian  infantry  company  has  a  roll-call  of  barely  80. 
In  Germany  and  France  the  company  numbers  over  160,  in 
Russia  over  170,  altho  the  frontier  troops  are  much  stronger, 
company  for  company.  A  company  of  between  70  and  80  men 
can  neither  be  trained  for  active  warfare,  nor  can  the  officers 
learn  from  handling  their  command  the  technical  skill  neces- 
sary for  leadership." 

Such   appraisals   of    Italian   and   Austrian   strength   do   not 
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indicate,  of  course,  a  doubtful  ability  to  moot  Albania's  r; 

bandit?  in  the  field,  but  hint  rather  at  larger  European  oomplica- 

that  might  result.     The  intervention  in  Albanian  affairs 

i-  looked  for  almost    hourly.     The    Manchester   Guardian    says 

while  Italy.  Austria,  and  Prance  propose  immediate  inter- 


THE  ALBANIAN  BAROMETER. 

When  a  storm  threatens,  the  little  Prince  comes  out  and  makes 
for  the  steamer,  and  does  not  go  back  until  fair  weather  returns. 

— Le  Rire  (Paris). 


And,  this  paper 


national  military  action,  Germany  is  uncertain, 
proceeds : 

"England  is  still  more  uncertain.  One  report  says  she  con- 
sents, but  will  send  officers  only;  another  gives  her  decision  to 
help  in  protecting  the  Prince,  but  not  in  any  direct  intervention; 
while  a  third  and  most  authoritative  says  the  British  Ministers 
are  still  considering  the  proposal.  Russia  will  not  send  troops 
herself,  but  will  not  object  to  the  sending  of  troops  by  the  other 
five  Powers. 

"From  what  is  now  known  the  best  conclusion  is  that  if  the 
Powers  intervene,  Italy  and  Austria  will  have  driven  them  to  the 
step.  If  intervention  is  avoided,  England's  influence  will  have 
restrained  them." 

This  paper  declares  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of ' '  foreign 
mischief-making  in  Albania,"  and  that  "no  small  part  of  Al- 
bania's troubles  is  due  to  the  intrigues  or  incompetence  of  the 
foreigners  who  secretly  or  openly  are  trying  to  run  the  country." 
Prince  von  Wied  is  incompetent,  we  are  told,  a  puppet  whose 
movements  are  controlled  by  strings  held  in  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  Italy.     To  quote  further  from  this  paper: 

"The  immediate  result  of  the  Prince's  recent  policy  is  that 
he  has  lost  his  power  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  Durazzo. 
He  may  still,  of  course,  succeed  in  reestablishing  himself  if  he  can 
strike  a  fair  balance  among  the  various  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion and  secure  some  rough  harmony  among  their  leaders.  But 
it  is  not  a  b.ight  outlook  for  him  if  he  proposes  to  rely  on 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  if  these,  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
hold  on  Albania,  take  under  their  protection  respectively  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem  tribes  and  play  them  off  against 
1 1  other.  Austria  and  Italy,  it  should  be  remembered,  may 
not  desire  peace  and  order  in  Albania." 

Italy    is    ready    to    aid    intervention,    declares    the    Tribuna 
Kome),   which   disclaims  any  selfish  designs.     As  we  read  in 
this  Government  organ: 

"The  Italian  Government  has  worked  with  tireless  energy  for 
intervention  and  does  not  despair  of  seeing  positive  results  of 
its  efforts.  France  lias  declared  thai  the  proposal  made  to  her 
in  this  particular  is  agreeable  and  will  not  refuse  to  join  the 
movemont  with  the  absolute  understanding  that  all  the  Powers, 


without  exception,  participate.  England  has  so  far  held  off. 
Italy,  we  need  scarcely  say,  preserves  the  attitude  which  we  have 
repeatedly  indicated.  She  will  be  vigilant  in  the  most  scrupu- 
lous defense  of  everything  which  relates  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Adriatic  and  will  consider  the  domestic  affairs  of  Albania  as 
controlled  solely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  all  the  Powers." 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  toward 
the  Albanian  question  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  remarks: 

"There  have  been  recent  utterances  from  competent  public 
men  which  help  us  to  understand  the  real  circumstances  of 
Albania's  condition.  Count  Berchtold,  standing  before  the 
Austrian  delegation  at  Budapest,  and  the  Marquis  of  San 
Giuliano,  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  have  both  spoken  of  the 
duties  of  the  two  allies  in  Albania.  In  their  several  expositions 
the  two  Ministers  have  reaffirmed  the  necessity  for  a  solid  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Adriatic  Powers  regarding  recent  oc- 
currences in  Albania.  Austro-Italian  cooperation  remains  a 
matter  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  future  efforts  of 
European  diplomacy,  which  we  believe  will  probably  succeed  in 
overcoming  step  by  step  the  local  difficulties  of  the  Albanian 
situation." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  TERROR  IN  CENTRAL.  CHINA 

YUAN  SHI  KAI'S  rule  in  China  would  seem  to  be  upheld 
in  the  central  provinces  by  a  species  of  terrorism,  if  we 
can  believe  writers  in  the  Shanghai  Mercury  and  the 
Shanghai  Central  China  Post.  Revolutionists,  we  read,  are 
being  sought  out  by  spies  and  are  put  to  death  in  batches,  and 
press  critics  are  being  effectually  silenced.  The  Mercuri/s 
Kiangsu  correspondent  tells  of  the  "sharp  lookout"  for  revolu- 
tionaries in  that  district.  Just  as  three  of  them  who  had  been 
captured  in  one  week  were  to  be  put  to  death,  "they  curst 
President  Yuan  as  a  robber,  and  shouted  that  they  wrere  dying 
for  their  country."  "As  a  reminder  that  we  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  a  semibarbaric  civilization,"  this  correspondent  feels 
constrained  to  add  ' '  that  their  hearts  were  cut  out,  to  be  eaten 
by  the  soldiers,  as  this  article  of  diet  is  reputed  to  have  special 
virtue  in  developing  bravery"  and  "that  this  practise  of  mutila- 
tion is  not  uncommon."  A  Kaifeng  correspondent  of  The 
Central  China  Post  tells  of  "a  perfect  reign  of  terror"  in  the 
province  of  Honan: 

"The  trains  going  out  yesterday  were  crowded  with  students 
who  are  running  away  to  their  homes.     Many  are  languishing 


THE  SECOND   ROUND. 

Italy  and  Austria— " Get  up,  Willie;  better  luck  next  time!" 

— Amstrrdammcr. 

iii  jail,  and  their  prospects  are  anything  but  bright.  Yesterday 
between  twenty  and  thirty  men  were  executed,  not  all  of  whom 
were  brigands;  one  is  said  to  have  been  an  official  of  high  rank. 
A  few  days  ago  thirty  were  executed.  As  one  meets  the  carts 
containing  prisoners  going  to  the  execution-ground  surrounded  by 
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laughing  and  joking  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  one  is  reminded 
over  and  over  again  of  the  French  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  are  well-drest,  and  we  have  heard  of  several  standing 
up  in  the  carts  and  addressing  the  people  before  they  are  executed, 
saying  that  they  are  dying  for  their  country. 

"Some  day  the  powers   that  be  will   pay   the  debt   that   is 
accumulating,  with  deadly  interest.     All  Chinese  letters  passing 


supporter  of  5  uan. 

Post  observes: 


Whereupon  the  editor  of  The  Central  <'hina 


HOW  TO  PACIFY  ALBANIA. 

William  of  Wied — "Those  who  don't  like  my  rule  are  at  per- 

— Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 


feet  liberty  to  leave. 


through  the  Kaifeng  post-office  are  opened,  both  incoming  and 
outgoing,  five  clerks  at  a  salary  of  fifty  taels  a  month  giving  their 
whole  time  to  it,  and  wo  betide  the  unfortunate  who  receives  a 
letter  criticizing  the  Government  or  expressing  a  suspicious 
sentiment.  Not  only  is  the  receiver  seized  and  haled  to  the 
torture,  but  a  telegram  is  sent  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  also 
apprehended.  The  Government  inquisition- hall  in  Kaifeng 
happens  to  be  across  the  road  from  a  Christian  mission  hall, 
where  the  missionaries  are  driven  to  distraction  by  the  shrieks 
and  moans  night  and  day  of  the  tortured  prisoners. 

"No  modern  republican  methods  of  torture  for  this  province, 
but  the  old-time  style  which  caused  men  to  confess  a  pack  of  lies 
and  die  to  escape  the  torment!  And  now  the  terror  is  getting 
more  acute,  for  detectives  are  busy  as  never  before  searching  out 
plotters  and  suspicious  characters.  It  is  more  lucrative  than 
ordinary  work,  for  each  person  arrested  brings  in  a  reward  of 
fifty  taels  and  no  embarrassing  questions  are  asked  as  to  the 
reliability  or  otherwise  of  the  evidence  adduced. 

"Sun  Yat-Sen  was  buoyed  up  during  waiting  years  with  the 
thought  that  '  Tien  ming  puh  ch'ang,'  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
Nemesis  awaits  those  who  are  shedding  the  blood  of  the  most 
promising  men  in  this  province." 

Some  of  these  victims  are  accused  of  belonging  to  "the  Tung 
Meng  Hui,  of  which  Sun  Men  is  the  head,"  apparently  a  revolu- 
tionary society.  Our  informant  refers  to  a  general  belief  that 
White  Wolf,  the  bandit  chief  who  has  been  plundering  central 
China  and  defying  the  Peking  Government,  ' '  has  quite  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Tung  Meng  Hui  in  his  band."  Perhaps, 
he  remarks,  "this  is  the  reason  that  his  brigands  have  held  to- 
gether so  long,  having  brains  as  well  as  brute  strength  to  enforce 
their  will."  Elsewhere  in  the  Central  China  Post's  local  corre- 
spondence we  read  of  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in  Sian- 
fu,  the  censorship  of  foreigners'  telegrams  and  letters,  and  of 
pitched  battles  fought  between  bandits  and  Government  troops. 
While  competent  observers  are  now  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Government  will  soon  have  the  situation  in  hand,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  ravages  of  the  robbers  in  the  central  Chinese 
provinces  called  forth  appeals  to  Peking  for  more  vigorous  action. 
A  criticism  of  governmental  policy  landed  the  editor  of  a 
Chinese  newspaper  in  prison,  tho  he  had  always  been  a  strong 


"  Let  us  absolve  Y  nan's  army  of  complicity  with  the  i>ri^a mis. 
What  then?  Are  the  troops  afraid  i<>  fight?  Are  they  unable  to 
fight?  Either  of  these  explanations  is  less  charitable  than  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  one  -thai  given  l>y  the  Tu  Han  Pa<> 
that  they  nave  no  heart  in  the  l  i  t-r  1 1 1  because  of  the  comparative 
poorness  of  the  pay.  While  the  brigands  must  fight  or  <lie,  and 
gain  much  wealth  by  fighting,  the  troops  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose  by  fighting." 

This  editor  warns  the  Government  of  the  p<  ril  involved  in 
such  acts  as  tho  suppression  of  Mr.  Hu's  paper — 

"The  little  mild  ventilation  of  the  people's  righteous  griev- 
ances that  the  Ta  Han  Pao  has  been  able  to  give  has  been  no 
more  than  tho  lifting  of  a  safety-valve.  If  Yuan  Shi  Kai  and 
his  subordinates  continue  in  the  policy  of  sealing  up  every  safety- 
valve,  they  may  look  forward  with  perfect  assurance  to  a  terrible 
explosion." 

Some  indication  of  tho  nature  of  their  policy  may  be  gained 
from  this  partial  account  of  the  new  Chinese  press  law  in  a 
Reuter's  dispatch  from  Peking: 

"A  copy  of  every  issue  of  a  paper  must  be  sent  to  the  police 
station  on  the  day  of  publication.  Newspapers  must  not  pub- 
lish particulars  of  judicial  proceedings  held  in  camera,  diplo- 
matic, military,  or  naval  affairs,  publication  of  which  has  been 
forbidden,  false  charges  against  the  Government,  or  attacks  on 
the  form  of  government,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  sale  of 
foreign  papers  containing  similar  items  is  prohibited." 


VILLA'S  STYLE  OF  WAR 

THE  MOTTO  on  Villa's  banner  is  "Restoration  and 
Justice,"  a  phrase  which  may  mean  one  thing  to  his 
friends,  and  something  very  different,  and  worse,  to  his 
enemies.  Mr.  Luigi  Barzini,  who  is  in  Mexico  for  the  Corriere 
della  Sera  (Milan),  sends  his  paper  a  vivid  description  of  the 


ALBANIA'S  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

And  the  Prince  who  woke  him  up. 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

way  Villa's  army  attempt  to  carry  out  the  program  of  justice 
and  restoration  when  they  take  a  town.  Mr.  Barzini  thinks  it 
is  little  short  of  criminal  for  us  to  allow  such  a  leader  to  receive 
arms,  and  strongly  condemns  our  seeming  alliance  with  him-. 
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Tin-  following  i>  a  vivid  description  of  the  capture  of  a  town  by  the 
itionalists: 

"Tli'    entrance  of  the  victorious  revolutionaries  into  a  con- 

>li>tri«-t  is  an  internal  spectacle.     They  arrive  full  gallop, 

Hi:  out  like  the  damned,  and  tiring  off  their  pistols  into  the 

.  in  the  air.  against  walls,  and  especially  againsl  windows. 

Thi>   tumultuous   arrival   is  quite   '/<    rigueur;   they  call  it  paso 

es,  the  march  of   the  conquerors.     It  is  like  the  end 

the  world.     Clothed  in  ratrs.   their  black  arms  sticking  out 

through  their  tattered  sleeves,  the  naked  breasts  covered  with 


THE  MEXICAN  CONFLAGKATION. 

Uncle  Sam — "  That  bonfire  will   make   a   fine   illumination    for 
my  Panama  fair."  —  ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 

scapulars  and  images  of  saints,  their  great  pointed  hats  ribboned 
by  cartridge-belts,  the  soldiers  of  the  insurrection  make  one 
think  of  those  pirates  who  two  centuries  ago  ravaged  the  cities 
of  the  coast." 

The  details  of  the  pillage  which  these  conquerors  carry  on 
are  thus  outlined: 

"The  first  stores  which  they  attack  are  those  of  the  hatters; 
next,  those  of  the  jewelers,  most  of  whom  are  Italians;  and  at 
last  nothing  is  left  in  their  stores  but  empty  show-cases,  smashed 
furniture,  and  broken  windows.  The  other  business  men  of  the 
town  share  the  same  fate.  The  women  who  follow  the  soldiers 
are  found  offering  for  sale  jewelry,  lace,  perfumery,  for  a  few 
cents.  Private  houses  are  also  invaded.  Those  which  have  been 
abandoned  are  first  stript  clean,  for  any  one  who  has  escaped  is 
declared  an  enemy  of  Carranza  and  the  constitution.  The 
doors  of  such  houses  are  forced  open  by  improvised  battering- 
rams." 

The  hatred  of  the  Constitutionalists  for  the  Spaniards  is  well 
known,  and  this  is  the  result: 

•  tain  Spaniards  residing  at  Torreon  were  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death.  For  instance,  nine  Spaniards  were  employed 
on  a  ranch.  They  had  done  no  wrong,  they  had  not  even  fled. 
The  rebels  arrived,  seized  them,  and  ranged  them  against  a 
wall.  A  woman  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Villa's  lieutenant. 
She  cried,  she  implored,  she  wept,  she  wrung  her  hands  as  she 
knelt  before  this  bandit.  It  was  the  mother  of  two  of  these 
\ictims.  She  conjured  him  to  let  her  have  at  least  one  of  her 
boy 8;  then  with  equal  gallantry  each  of  the  two  brothers  offered 
himself  to  lie  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the  other.  'Kill  me, 
chief,  and  let  my  brother  go' — •' No,  I  am  the  elder,  let  my 
brother  liv<  'Lady,'  cried  Villa's  lieutenant  to  the  mother, 
'I    think  we  ought  tisfy  the  wishes  of  both  your  boys,' 

and  he  gave  the  order  to  fire." — Translation  mode  for  Tin; 
LnmiAi'i  Digest. 


BOHEMIAN   IDEA  OF  OUR   EXECUTIONS 

y^CCORDIXG  to  the  Aussig-Karbitzcr  Yolks  Zeitung 
/-\  Judge  Goff  and  District  Attorney  Whitman  presided 
-^-  over  the  execution  of  Rosenthal's  murderers,  and  the 
Judge  gave  his  orders  by  a  wink  to  the  "'chief  of  the  electric 
chair."  The  execution,  we  are  told,  was  witnessed  by  ladies 
drest  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  seats  were  sold  at  the  rate  of 
$140  each.  Aussig  and  Karbitz  are  t\  towns  in  the  heart 
of  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Bohemia,  where  Socialism  is 
rampant,  and  this  paper  is  a  Socialist  organ.  Its  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Sing  Sing,  which  we  find  quoted  in  a  New 
York  paper,  is  declared  by  the  Bohemian  editor  to  be  written 
by  his  Xew  York  correspondent,  but  it  reminds  one  a  little  of 
the  "foreign  correspondence"  of  some  American  papers,  often 
concocted,  it  is  rumored,  bjr  a  young  man  with  a  cable  bulletin, 
a  pile  of  foreign  exchanges,  an  encyclopedia,  and  a  strong  im- 
agination. The  Bohemian  editor  conjures  up  this  vivid  picture, 
beginning  with  a  word  of  stern  reproof: 

"When  one  reads  the  accounts  of  this  execution  any  addition 
to  our  respect  for  American  culture  can  hardly  be  gained.  The 
four  convicted  Jews  conducted  themselves  in  a  miserable  and 
cowardly  manner  and  whined  unto  the  last  for  mercy.  But 
Judge  Goff,  with  the  cold-bloodedness  of  a  Yankee,  conducted 
the  execution,  and  at  last  these  four  gunmen,  who  had  been 
endeavoring  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  justice,  suffered  the 
deserved  punishment. 

"Following  are  some  of  the  details  of  the  execution: 

"At  ten  minutes  before  six  in  the  morning  the  giant  doors 
of  Sing  Sing  were  opened. 

"Free  in  the  court,  but  only  two  strides  from  the  small  cham- 
ber door,  stood  the  execution  apparatus — a  reclining  chair 
with  straps  adjusted  and  electric  wires  fastened  to  the  top  and 
bottom.  A  prison  attendant  stept  up  to  the  chair  to  test  it 
and  found  that  the  wires  had  been  tampered  with,  but  this 
was  quickly  adjusted,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  a  piece  of 
iron  had  been  put  into  the  dynamo. 

"It  was  clear  that  some  friend  of  the  convicted  ones  had 
endeavored  to  postpone  the  execution,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  difficulty  was  remedied  and  the  chair  was  in 
working  order,  and,  with  the  stroke  of  six,  Judge  Goff,  who 
had  imposed  the  sentence,  gave  orders  to  bring  forth  the  four 
victims." 

The  miners  of  Bohemia,  who  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
imagination,  and  whose  Slavic  credulity  would  lead  them  to  listen 
to  such  a  tale  as  that  of  the  "ritual  murder,"  must  have  gloated 
over  the  following  details: 

"With  shaking  voices  they  breathed  their  innocence  and 
again  begged  for  mercy.  With  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  Judge 
Goff  informed  them  that  pardon  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
then  gave  the  command  to  lead  Ciroffici  to  the  chair.  But  the 
fear  of  death  robbed  him  of  his  strength  and  he  had  to  be  placed 
in  the  chair  by  the  keepers.  Judge  Goff,  the  District  Attorney, 
and  the  'chief  of  the  electric  chair'  placed  themselves  behind  the 
chair. 

"In  a  steady  voice  the  Judge  counted  to  three;  at  this  the 
'chief  prest  a  button  and  the  metal  headpiece  descended  on 
Ciroffici's  head." 

Here  the  imagination  of  the  writer  indulges  in  a  fine  flight. 
Cirofici  was  a  man  of  "sound  heart  and  iron  nerve,"  and  the 
electric  current  failed  to  kill  him.  "Only  at  the  third  attempt 
did  the  execution  succeed."     Then, 

"Almost  without  pause  the  Judge  gave  the  command  to  lead 
up  Seidenshner.  Upon  being  questioned  if  he  had  any  con- 
fession to  make  he  whined:  'Yes — Becker  has  instigated  us  to 
commit  the  murder.  I  was  there  at  the  killing,  but  the  others 
did  the  shooting.     God  have  mercy  on  me.     Mercy!  Mercy!' 

"A  wink  from  the  Judge,  Seidenshner  is  strapt  in.  He  dies 
easily.     No  sooner  is  the  current  applied  he  moves  no  more. 

"Shocked,  many  of  the  spectators  leave  the  scene.  Judge 
Goff  is  as  steady  as  ever.  Twice  more  he  counts  to  three  and 
again  the  instrument  of  death  descends  and  the  murder  of 
Rosenthal  is  paid  for  by  two  more  of  his  assassins.  The  four 
executions  had  been  completed  in  thirty-nine  minutes." 


Science  and  Inventio 


THE  LANGLEY  MACHINE  IN  THE  AIR  OVER  LAKE  KEUKA 


THE    FIRST    AEROPLANE 


THE  FIRST  practicable  man-carrying  aeroplane  made  its 
most  successful  flight  a  few  days  ago.  This  machine, 
built  before  the  Wrights  had  completed  their  epoch- 
making  experiments  at  Kittyhawk,  failed  on  its  first  trial,  over 
ten  years  ago,  amid  the  universal  merriment  that  always  used 
to  attend  any  attempt  to  fly;  but  its  failure  was  due  to  trivial 
defects,  and  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  now  expects  to  prove  its  prac- 
ticability by  actually  flying  in  it.  The  inventor  of  this  earliest 
aeroplane  was  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton, one  of  the  foremost  pioneers  of 
aviation.  His  "folly,"  as  men  called 
it,  was  no  folly  at  all,  but  a  perfectly 
good  aeroplane.  He  knew  it,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  demonstrate  it  to  the 
public. 

We  learn  from  the  editor  of  Flying 
and  Aero  Club  of  America  Bulletin 
(New  York)  that  the  recent  "flights" 
accomplished  by  the  Langley  aero- 
drome and  widely  heralded  in  the 
press,  were  little  more  than  short 
jumps  and  skips  along  the  ground 
and  water.  The  report  of  a  clean 
rise  from  the  ground  and  a  ten-minute 
flight  over  the  trees  was  a  mistake. 
The  machine  made  no  turns  and  did 
not  leave  the  earth  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds  at  a  time.  From  the 
same  source  we  learn  that,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Manly,  the 
engine  is  being  slightly  modernized 
and  repaired.  The  general  belief  is 
that  the  aerodrome  is  fully  capable 
of  sustained  flight,  given  an  engine 
of  the  power  used  by  the  modern 
aeroplanes.  The  story  of  Professor 
Langley's  work  is  thus  recounted  in 
the  New  York  Times: 


HE  BUILT  THE  FIRST  AEROPLANE. 


"The  history  of  invention  has  no 
record  more  pathetic  than  that  of 
Samuel  P.  Langley.  At  the  very 
moment  when  success  was  in  his  grasp, 

when  the  dreams  of  a  lifetime  were  about  to  come  true  and 
the  labors  of  years  of  toil  to  be  rewarded,  the  cup  was  dashed 
from  his  lips  through  the  failure,  not  of  the  invention  itself, 
but  of  a  purely  mechanical  contrivance  of  minor  importance. 
Derided  in  Congress  and  held  up  by  the  newspaper  wits  of  the 
world  as  a  target  for  their  jests,  Langley  must  have  died  a 
thoroughly  discouraged  man. 

"The  experiments  of  1903  were  the  culmination  of  years  of 
patient  effort.  As  far  back  as  1891  Professor  Langley  an- 
nounced that  as  the  result  of  experiments  carried  on  by  him 
during  previous  years  it  was  'possible  to  construct  machines 


Samuel  Pierpont  Langley  knew  his  "aerodrome" 
would  fly,  but  did  not  live  to  demonstrate  it.  Glenn 
Curtiss  is  now  making  the  demonstration. 


which  would  give  such  a  velocity  to  inclined  surfaces  that 
bodies  indefinitely  heavier  than  the  air  could  l>e  sustained  upon 
it,  and  moved  through  it  with  greal  velocity.' 

"On  May  6,  1890,  Professor  Langley  had  so  far  progressed 
with  his  experiments  that  he  was  able  to  state;  that  an  aero- 
drome of  model  size,  built  of  steel  and  driven  by  steam,  had 
flown  for  over  half  a  mile.  These  experiments,  like  those  of 
latter  years,  took  place  near  Quantico,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
below  Washington,  and  were  conducted  so  quietly  that  prac- 
tically nothing  was  known  of  them  until  formal  announcement 
was  made  to  the  French  Academy  on  May  6,  1896. 

"From  this  time  on  Professor 
Langley  turned  his  attention  toward 
the  dream  of  his  life — an  aeroplane, 
not  a  model,  but  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  carry  its  own  power  and  pilot.  He 
would  give  his  bird  the  brains  of  man 
to  guide  and  direct  it.  Every  step 
he  took  was  felt  out  as  he  groped 
his  way  through  the  darkness  of  a 
new  science. 

"President  McKinley  had  become 
imprest  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
air-ship  as  an  engine  of  war,  and  in 
1898,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  and  Fortification  of  the 
War  Department,  Professor  Langley 
undertook  the  construction  of  a  man- 
carrying  flying-machine,  and  an  allot- 
ment of  $50,000  was  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  services  of  Charles  M. 
Manly  were  secured  as  an  assistant. 
How  valuable  he  proved  to  be,  the 
future  historian  some  day  will  record, 
and  Mr.  Manly  will  be  given  a  credit 
second  only  to  that  deserved  by 
Langley. 

"In  his  earlier  tests  with  models 
Professor  Langley  had  employed  a 
small  house-boat,  from  the  roof  of 
which,  in  a  secluded  spot  near  Quan- 
tico, he  had  launched  them.  He 
determined  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure with  the  larger  man-carrying 
air-ship,  and,  altho  advised  not  to  do 
so,  he  persisted  until  the  end  in  this 
determination.  And  it  was  the  launch- 
ing apparatus  which  caused  the  final 
failure ! 

"An  enormous  house-boat,  there- 
fore, was  built.  When  it  made  its 
first  public  appearance — if  anything 
which  the  Langley  experimenters  were 
doing  at  this  time  could  have  been  called  'public,'  so  secretive 
were  they — it  easily  took  rank  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in 
the  way  of  marine  architecture  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  the 
Potomac,  the  strangest  craft  to  ply  those  waters. 

"'Langley's  house-boat'  is  a  byword  even  yet  among  the 
fresh-water  navigators  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  a  big,  clumsy, 
ungainly,  ugly  contrivance,  40  by  60  feet,  with  a  house  on  the 
barge  large  enough  to  provide  a  workshop  and  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  workmen. 

"Atop  the  house  was  a  superstructure  carrying  a  turntable, 
weighing  about  fifteen  tons,  supported  on  a  circular  track,  an 
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arrangement  which  was  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
be  launched  from  the  'roof,'  beaded  into  the  wind, 
without  the  necessity  of  turning  the  entire  house-boat.  The 
right  of  this  superstructure,  when  the  house-boat  made  her  tirst 
trance  in  those  waters,  excited  the  liveliest  interest.  It 
was  generally  regarded  by  the  watermen  and  sightseers  as 
being  Langley's  air-ship  itself,  and  the  common  opinion  was 
that  it  'wouldn't  fly.' 

•Hut  by  1903  the  public  had  learned  just  enough  about 
'Langley's  folly'  to  find  its  appetite  for  sensation  whetted. 
Moreover,  it  is  suspected  that  certain  economists  in  Congress 
objected  strenuously  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for 
anything  so  perfectly 
absurd  as  a  living-ma- 
chine. The  newspapers 
displayed  their  custom- 
ary energy  in  seeking 
to  report  the  progress 
of  the  experiments,  and 
what  the  reporters  could 
not  ascertain  the  para- 
graphed and  jokesmiths 
supplied  from  their  fer- 
tile imaginations. 

"So  when  Professor 
Langley  emerged  from 
the  seclusion  of  his  shop 
in  the  summer  of  1904, 
and  his  house-boat,  with 
the  precious  aerodrome 
inside,  weighed  anchor, 
and  the  party  of  Smith- 
sonian scientists  started 
down  the  Potomac,  their  movements  were  closely  watched  by 
the  newspaper  men.  Fifty  miles  below  the  capital  the  Poto- 
mac becomes  a  stream  noble  in  its  impressive  sweep.  Here  it 
is  from  four  to  five  miles  wide,  its  shores  are  sparsely  settled, 
the  place  is  remote  from  the  paths  of  commerce — so  to  this 
out-of-the-way  nook  Professor  Langley  went,  hoping  to  escape 
observation. 

"It  was  a  vain  hope.  As  he  dropt  anchor  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  a  little  collection  of  stores  known  as 
Liverpool  Landing,  the  reporters  dropt  off  the  train  at  Wide- 
water,  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  before  the  scientists  realized 
that  their  departure  from  Washington  had  been  noticed  and 
their  seclusion  invaded,  the  reporters  from  Washington,  and  many 
from  New  York,  were  about  them  in  small  fishing-boats  which 
they  had  hastily  chartered  from  the  shad  and  herring  fishermen 
who  make  their  livelihood  in  these  waters  with  the  seine 

"Then  came  a  series  of  exasperating  delays.  Weeks  slipt 
by,  and  still  no  effort,  so  fa-  as  the  layman  could  discover,  was 
made  to  fly  the  air-ship.  Months  passed  as  fruitlessly.  Mr. 
Manly — Professor  Langley  was  not  present  at  this  time — was 
having  his  troubles.  Machinery  would  break  down,  parts  of 
the  aeroplane  that  should  have  been  perfect  were  found  to  be 
defective,  wind  and  weather  were  not  ready  when  his  corps 
of  assistants  were 

"And  so  Professor  Langley  found  himself  the  center  of  a  storm 
of  cruel  criticism  and  ridicule.  It  is  said  that  it  eventually 
broke  his  heart,  altho  his  friends  deny  this,  and  declare  that 
had  he  not  died  this  unruffled  man  of  science  would  have  gone 
ahead  with  his  great  invention  to  the  end.  But  the  criticism  did 
have  the  effect  of  closing  the  door  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations  to  Mr.  Langley.  It  stopt  the  money,  and  one  can  not 
build  an  air-ship  without  money." 

Finally,  on  October  7,  1903,  the  aeroplane  was  complete  and 
ready  for  trial.  What  happened  to  it  is  thus  told  by  the  writer 
in  The  Times: 

"The  aeroplane  was  a  beautiful  thing,  like  some  great  white 
bird  poised  there  on  the  house-boat,  and  waiting  only  the  signal 
to  spring  into  the  air.  Its  long,  white  Penaud  tail  added  to  its 
birdlike  appearance. 

"It  was  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  with 
a  main  body  elliptical  in  shape,  to  which  were  attached  the  four 
spreading,  white  silken  witigs. 

"Mr.  Manly  weighed  bul  U><>  pounds.  He  was  the  lightest 
man  in  the  party.  Moreover,  he  was  co-inventor,  and  for 
these  reasons  he  claimed  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  making 

the  lir-l   (light  as  pilot 

"Manly  started  the  motor  and  braced  himself  for  the  start. 
11.     i  not   whether   he   was  to  sail   forth  on   a   voyage  that 


would  bring  him  fame  or  land  in  the  Potomac  to  become  food 
for  the  fishes.  He  was  about  to  try  something  no  man  had  ever 
tried  before  in  a  scientific  way.  Up  to  that  time  the  popular 
idea  of  aerial  flight  was  exemplified  by  the  man  who  attempted 
to  fly  by  going  up  on  his  roof  with  a  turkey-wing  under  one  arm 
and  a  wash-board  under  the  other,  and  waiting  for  his  wife  to 
say  'Shoo!'  before  he  jumped. 

"Here  was  a  man  who  knew  by  scientific  data  carefully 
worked  out  over  a  term  of  many  years  exactly  what  he  ought 
to  do — but  he  didn't  know  whether  he  was  going  to  do  it.  Xe\ .  r- 
theless  he  waved  his  hand. 

"It  was  the  signal.     A  rocket  shot  up  from  the  top  of  the 

house-boat  and  the 
members  of  the  staff 
on  tugboats  which  had 
been  sent  up-  and  down- 
stream to  aid  in  a  pos- 
sible rescue  were  given 
the  tip  to  be  on  the 
alert.  The  reporters 
stood  by  in  their  small 
boats  ready  to  follow. 

"The  aeroplane,  ready 
for  its  voyage,  was  held 
in  leash  on  the  turn- 
table by  a  powerful 
spring,  which,  when  re- 
leased, would  give  it  an 
initial  velocity  of  about 
35  feet  per  second, 
and  enable  it  to  clear 
the  superstructure.  As 
Manly  put  his  hand  to 
the  lever  and  set  his  jaws  the  spring  was  released. 

"There  was  a  whirring  noise,  increasing  to  a  roar,  as  if  a 
thousand  eagles  were  passing  overhead.  It  was  12.20  o'clock 
p.m.  when  she  started.  The  great  birdlike  thing  flew  swiftly 
over  the  sixty-foot  track  of  the  launching  apparatus,  passed 
over  the  edge  of  the  house-boat,  and  then  something  happened. 
"Instead  of  soaring  off  into  the  air,  like  the  thing  of  life  she 
looked,  her  beak  dipt,  and  she  shot  downward,  plunging  head 
first  into  the  river  only  fifty  yards  from  the  house-boat.  The 
propellers  worked  perfectly  until  the  very  last,  and  one  of  them 
broke  as  it  struck  the  water  a  powerful  blow. 

"Then  the  whole  air-ship,  every  vestige  of  it,  even  to  the 
tip  of  its  beautiful  white  tail,  disappeared  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  river.  Where  a  moment  before  had  been  a  magnificent 
machine,  so  perfect  in  every  outline  that  it  looked  like  some 
living  creature,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there  was  nothing. 
The  ripples  upon  the  stream  died  out  in  widening  circles.  The 
witnesses  seemed  stupefied  by  the  tragedy.  There  was  not  a 
sound." 

There  was  another  trial  on  December  8,  but  again  the  launch- 
ing apparatus  was  at  fault,  for  it  was  this  that  was  responsible 
for  the  dive  of  the  aeroplane  when  it  first  tried  to  soar.  For  the 
second  time  it  was  submerged,  and  the  pilot  narrowly  escaped 
drowning.  Then  it  was  fished  up  and  taken  to  the  Smith- 
sonian shops,  where  it  rested  quietly  for  more  than  ten  years. 
At  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  on  May  28,  1914,  Langley's  aero- 
plane, in  its  third  trial,  proved  that  it  could  fly.  Its  inventor 
passed  away  eight  years  ago,  but  his  work  as  a  pioneer  is  still 
good,  despite  the  jeers  of  the  ignorant. 


BLOOD  CIRCULATION  IN  INSECTS'  WINGS— Early  experi- 
ments showing  that  the  wings  of  insects  contain  blood  have  been 
contested  by  later  investigators,  but  are  now  confirmed.  Says 
the  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques  (Louvain,  Belgium,  April  20) : 

"Mr.  R.  Bervoets  has  undertaken  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments at  the  biological  station  of  Overmeire,  in  Belgium.  Any 
one  may  easily  repeat  most  of  these  experiments,  on  the  wings, 
for  instance,  of  a  house-fly  or  a  May-fly.  If  these  are  cut,  drops 
of  liquid,  resembling  blood,  will  be  seen  to  issue,  and  this  may 
be  squeezed  out  by  pressing  the  thorax.  By  using  colored 
liquids,  the  progress  of  the  circulation  may  be  followed,  the 
current  arrives  by  the  anterior  veins  of  the  wings  and  generally 
returns  to  the  body  by  the  posterior  vein." — Translation  made 
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AN   AERIAL  SCREW 

ANEW  KIND  of  flying-machine  that  can  be  halted  at 
will  in  mid-air  and  will  como  slowly  to  earth  in  case 
•"  of  accident,  instead  of  plunging  wildly  to  a  tragic  finish, 
as  now,  has  been  devised  in  France,  and  its  future  development 
will  be  watched  with  deep  interest.  The  type  of  flying-machine 
that  seeks  to  movo  vertically  upward  by  sheer  force  of  propulsion 
has  always  been  a  favorite  with  some  inventors,  but  it  has  never 
been  popular  and  has  not  heretofore  won  its  way.  It  depends 
wholly  on  its  motor,  and  when  that  fails,  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
gravitation.  It  is  deficient  also  in  ability  to  move  horizontally. 
These  objections,  it  is  claimed,  havo  now  been  overcome  by  the 
gyropter,  so  named  by  its  inventors,  Messrs.  Papin  and  Rouilly, 
two  Frenchmen.  The  new  machine  is  itself  little  more  than  a 
huge  screw-propeller  that  may  bo  driven  vertically  upward 
with  great  force  or  deflected  to  one  side  if  desired.  Deprived  of 
its  motor,  it  settles  slowly  with  a  gyratory  motion.  Says  Lucien 
Fournier  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  23) : 

"The  principle  is  taken  from  a  profound  study  of  the  gyratory 
movements  of  which  the  boomerang  and,  still  more,  the  winged 
seed  of  the  sycamore  are 
striking  examples.  This 
latter  is  a  helix  turning 
around  an  imaginary  axis 
and  capable  of  assuming 
various  angles  of  attack. 
The  seed  balances  the 
wing  and  the  whole  falls 
slowly  owing  to  the  large 
column  of  air  concerned 
in  its  motion.  It  is  an 
ideal  parachute,  which 
may  be  transformed  into 
a  helicopter  by  fitting  it 
with  a  motor. 

"The  device  has  the 
form  of  an  elongated 
body  having  a  head  and 
a  tail,  capable  of  turning 
about  an  axis  situated 
about  one  -  third  its 
length    from   one     end. 

The  basket  occupies  the  center  of  rotation  and  keeps   at  rest 
in  the  midst  of  the  huge  machine 

"A  good  idea  of  the  gyropter  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
it  to  a  violin  case  whose  handle,  much  enlarged,  ends  in  a  piece 
at  right  angles  provided  with  an  oval  opening  at  the  end.  .  .  . 
The  gyropter  has  neither  front  nor  rear;  it  is  a  body  that  turns 
upon  itself — a  screw-propeller  blade  cast  into  air,  balanced  by 
part  of  a  second  blade,  to  which  we  shall  give  the  name  of 
'front'  to  facilitate  our  explanations  and  whose  function  is 
solely  to  balance  the  wing  by  the  weight  of  the  motor  installed 
therein.  This  motor  runs  a  sort  of  turbine,  which  produces  a 
torrent  of  air  and  hurls  it  like  a  tempest  in  the  interior  of  the 
device,  whence  it  issues  by  the  curved  end  of  the  wing,  reacting 
on  the  surrounding  air  so  as  to  impress  a  rotatory  movement 
on  the  whole.  It  is  a  sort  of  aerial  tourniquet  which  has  been 
proposed  more  than  once  in  theory,  but  whose  practical  realiza- 
tion has  never  been  seen  before. 

"The  device,  built  by  Mr.  Grement,  has  been  so  studied  out 
as  to  fall  'like  a  leaf;  that  is,  if  the  motor  gives  out  it  falls  with 
a  spiral  motion  like  a  sycamore  seed;  during  the  fall  there  is 
an  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  hollow  body  of  the  gyropter, 
which  on  issuing  makes  it  possible  to  steer  the  machine  to  a 
certain  degree  and  choose  one's  place  for  landing.  .  .  .  The 
gyropter  constitutes  at  once  a  fly-wheel  and  a  gyroscope  capable 
of  storing  up  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  and  using  it  to 
maintain  equilibrium. 

"Direction  in  a  horizontal  sense  is  given  by  a  blast-pipe, 
whose  air-current  reacts  on  the  outer  air  sufficiently  if  properly 
directed.  The  general  axis  of  the  system  then  inclines  slightly, 
and  displacement  in  the  desired  direction  is  effected  in  the  way 
described  by  Maxim,  who  has  demonstrated  that  this  effect  is 
quite  comparable  to  the  soaring  flight  of  birds 

"It  should  be  added  that  as  soon  as  the  machine  begins 
to  move  horizontally,  the  power  that  sustains  it  is  absolutely 
the  same  as  that  which  supports   an   aeroplane   of   the   same 


weight;  it  is  onlj  to  obtain  vertical  motion  thai  a  higher  power 
is  required. 

"The  gyropter  ihus  solves  three  problems  thai  have  been 
grappled  with  vainly  hitherto  by  the  aeroplane  direct  starting 
and  landing;  stopping  and  movement  al  will,  in  air,  al  the  pilot 's 

will;  and  Anally,  an  extremely  slow  fall  in  OS   6  of  motor-failure. 

In  its  general  action  this  curious  machine  lies  beyond  all  present 

Concept  ions  of  aerial  navigation.    Its  technique  has  been  so  solidly 

established  thai  we  may  build  upon  it  thegreatesl  hopes  for  the 
future  that  lies  before  it."  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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SODA  LAKES 

OST  RUNNING  WATER  contains  mineral  salts,  dis- 
solved from  the  soil.  The  amount,  is  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable,  altho  the  absence  of  the  Baits  from 
rain-water  gives  it  a  distinctly  "flat"  taste.  If  the  water,  how- 
ever, runs  into  a  closed  basin,  like  that  of  (ireat  Salt  Lake, 
whence  there  is  no  outlet,  the  salt  solution  slowly  concentrates, 
throughout  the  years,  until  it  becomes  saturated  and  crystallizes 
around  the  edges.  In  extreme  cases  the  water  may  disappear 
altogether,  leaving  a  mass  of  salt,  soda,  borax,  or  some  other 

mineral  substances.  De- 
posits of  this  kind  are 
becoming  very  valuable 
for  commercial  purposes. 
Such  are  those  about 
Great  Salt  Lake,  the  vast 
borax  deposits  in  Death 
Valley,  and  various 
"soda  lakes"  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Writes  a 
contributor  to  Cosmos 
(Paris,  May  7),  in  discuss- 
ing a  recent  instance: 


TO  SUPPLANT  THE  AEROPLANE— THE  AERIAL  SCREW. 
Papin  and  Rouilly's  Gyropter. 


"The  working  of  the 
deposit  of  pure  carbonate 
of  soda,  that  fills  the 
basin  of  Lake  Magadi 
in  English  equatorial 
Africa,  has  begun.  Aside  from  short  rainy  periods,  during  which 
the  lake  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  water  that  redissolves  part  of 
the  soda,  it  is  generally  dry,  and,  as  its  surface  is  quite  smooth, 
it  gives  the  impression  of  a  frozen  lake.  The  surface  covers  25 
square  miles  and,  supposing  the  average  depth  to  be  about  10 
feet,  the  deposit  contains  at  least  200  million  tons. 

"Mr.  L.  Kestner  observes  that  the  conditions  under  which 
this  deposit  was  formed  were  not  exceptional  and  that  equally 
rich  soda  lakes  may  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

"  In  fact,  such  deposits  are  nothing  but  the  residue  of  the  evap- 
oration of  springs,  more  or  less  rich  in  carbonate  of  soda,  such  as 
are  found  almost  everywhere.  Every  time  that  a  pond  or  a 
lake  fed  otherwise  than  by  rain-water  has  no  outlet,  it  becomes 
rich  in  mineral  salts.  In  our  European  climate,  such  bodies  of 
water  without  outlets  are  rare,  for  the  supply  is  generally  supe- 
rior to  the  loss  from  evaporation,  so  that  the  level  of  the  lake  rises 
until  the  water  overflows  at  some  point.  But  in  warmer  climates 
we  see  quite  large  watercourses  ending  suddenly  in  lakes  having 
no  outlet;  and  if  evaporation  exceeds  the  supply  the  terminal 
body  dries,  leaving  a  swamp  or  even  a  completely  dry  residue. 

"Large  as  are  the  soda  deposits  of  Lake  Magadi  and  several 
other  African  lakes,  it  is  interesting  to  note  with  Mr.  Kestner 
that  in  France  the  springs  of  Vichy,  for  instance,  are  fed  from  a 
buried  deposit  that  is  doubtless  quite  as  large.  In  fact,  we  may 
estimate  at  2,500,000  gallons  a  day  the  output  of  the  Vichy  central 
basin.  This  represents  about  60  tons  a  day,  or  20,000  tons  a 
year,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  runs  into  the  Allier.  In  10,000 
years,  therefore,  the  Vichy  springs  would  furnish  a  deposit  like 
that  of  Lake  Magadi,  if,  instead  of  running  into  the  Allier,  they 
debouched  into  a  closed  basin  subjected  to  active  evaporation. 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  Vichy  springs  have  been  furnishing 
their  mineralized  water  for  more  than  10,000  years  with  the  same 
regularity  of  output  and  of  composition  that  they  have  preserved 
since  they  have  been  known." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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A  FLYING  RAILWAY 

THE  DREAM  of  many  inventors  has  been  to  utilize  the 
■  tic  attraction  of  coils  of  wire,  traversed  by  the 
trie  current,  to  produce  rapid  motion.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  papers  were  full  of  ■'electric  guns,"  in  which  the 
body  to  which  motion  was  to  be  imparted  was  to  be  a  heavy 


projectile.  Somehow  or  other,  modern  armies  are  not  availing 
themselves  of  this  weapon,  and  we  hear  little  of  it  now.  Its 
place  has  been  taken  for  the  moment  by  a  "flying  railroad"  based 
on  the  same  principle.  A  model  of  the  "flying  train,"  which  its 
inventor,  Emile  Baehelet,  asserts  can  travel 
at  the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour,  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  England,  but  electric-rail- 
way men  do  not  seem  to  be  losing  more  sleep 
it  than  the  artillerists  did  over  the  "elec- 
tric gun."  Our  pictures  on  the  opposite  page 
are  from  The  Illustrated  London  News  (May 
16),  which  notes  that  "primarily  the  inven- 
tion is  designed  for  the  carrying  of  mails  at  a 
speed  which  may  be  as  high  as  300  miles  an 
hour.  The  train,  or  car,  is  lifted  into  the  air 
by  magnetic  repulsion,  and,  when  thus  sus- 
pended, i-  pulled  forward  by  magnetic  attrac- 
tion."    The  London  Times  says: 

"The  railway  line  consists  of  a  pair  of  rails 
aboul  35  feel  long,  laid  over  a  series  of  the 
coils,  or  bobbins.  The  vehicle,  weighing  45 
pounds,  consists  of  an  iron  car  or  tube,  fastened 
to  an  aluminum  bedplate.  The  repulsive 
force,  acting  on  the  aluminum,  lifts  it  instan- 
taneously, as  soon  ae  the  circuit  is  closed, 
aboul  half  an  inch  into  the  air  and  holds  it 
there.  Bui  at  intervals  the  track  is  spanned 
archwia  by  other  electromagni  ts.  The  iron  of  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  ear  responds  so  thai  the  vehicle  is  immediately 
pulled    toward  them.    The  electromagnet,  as  the  car  reaches  it, 


is  automatically  deenergized,  and  ceases  to  exert  any  influence 
on  the  vehicle,  which  passes  on,  being  pulled  forward  by  the 
next  magnet  beyond  it.  Thus  it  travels  on,  from  one  magnet 
to  the  next,  the  speed  being  in  proportion  to  their  number  and 
strength.  The  coils  or  bobbins  in  the  roadway  which  lift  the 
vehicle  into  the  air  are  excited  in  groups  by  the  moving  vehicle, 
through  brushes  affixt  to  the  aluminum  bedplate  and  kept 
in  contact  with  the  live  rail  by  springs,  so  that  the  vehicle 
carries  its  magnetic  field  with  it." 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  Englishmen  seemed  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  performances  of  Bachelet's  model,  The  Scientific 
American  (Xew  York,  June  6)  adds  that  they  "were  not 
blinded,"  and  it  quotes  as  follows  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
in  illustration: 

"First,  it  is  an  electric  railway;  but  instead  of  rotary  electric 
motors  in  the  coaches,  there  are  large  electromagnets  encircling 
the  track  at  regular  intervals,  whose  function  it  is  to  pull  tin- 
train  or  coach  along,  automatic  switch-gear  cutting  in  and 
out  each  solenoid  at  the  right  moment.  That  this  is  easily  work- 
able for  a  small  model  and  quite  practicable  for  a  full-sized  rail- 
way is  obvious  enough ;  but,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  should  be  far 
from  economical,  even  if  each  solenoid  is  energized  only  while  a 
coach  is  actually  within  its  tunnel,  and  the  air-gap  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Taking  this  economical  precaution  would  mean  that 
the  coach  has  to  carry,  in  one  form  or  another,  an  armature 
sufficiently  heavy  to  give  the  required  average  pull,  tho  attracted 
only  for  a  comparatively  short  proportion  of  the  time  occupied 
by  the  whole  run.  As  against  this — or,  at  least,  one  may  so 
consider,  tho  the  published  accounts  do  not  say  so — is  the  second 
great  feature  of  supporting  the  train  magnetically  in  the  air. 
This  gets  rid  entirely  of  the  ordinary  rail  and  journal  friction, 
and  so  the  train  might  be  made  as  heavy  as  its  peculiar  method 
of  propulsion  called  for  without  any  increased  frietional  loss,  so 
long  as  the  size  or  shape  was  not  altered  to  increase  the  wind 
resistance.  This  alone,  under  the  best  conditions,  would  be 
enormous  at  300  miles  an  hour ;  but  that  is  not  a  greater  argument 
against  the  Baehelet  railway  than  against  any  other  kind  of 
locomotion  at  that  speed. 

"As  to  the  exact  method  of  supporting  the  coaches  we  have  not 
much  information;  but  we  surmise  that  the  physics  of  it  is 
nothing  more  novel  than  electromagnetic  repulsion.  When  a 
coil  of  wire  having  no  self-inductance  is  placed  in  an  alternating 
magnetic  field,  so  that  the  lines  of  force  pass  through  its  turns,  an 
alternating  electromotive  force  is  set  up  in  it  at  90  degrees  in 
phase  behind  the  magnetic  flux,  and,  the  resultant  current  in 
the  coil  being  in  quadrature  with  the  flux,  the  forces  betwreen 
magnet  and  coil  cancel  out  to  zero.  The  coil,  therefore,  would 
make  no  effort  to  move.  But  the  ideal  of  no  self-inductance  is 
unattainable  in  a  coil  or  even  in  a  flat  disk  (such  as  M.  Baehelet 
appears  to  have  used  to  impress  his  methods  on  the  minds  of 
journalists  and  others),  and,  as  a  result,  the  current  lags  by  more 


ALUMINUM   CAR  WEIGHING    18  LBS.   WHICH  LIFTED  CHILD 
(WEIGHING      65     LBS.)     ONE    INCH    CLEAR     OF     THE     KAIL. 


than  00  degrees  behind  the  magnetism,  and  the  repulsion  force 
predominates  to  that  extent.  All  this,  so  far  from  being  new, 
was  stated  and  explained  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thompson  long  ago,  and 
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is  the  basis  of  the  repulsion  motor,  which  is  wasteful,  heavy,  and 
expensive.   By  using  a  powerful  alternating-current  magnet  with, 

preferably,  a  high  frequency,  metal  rings  and  disks  of  consider- 
able weight  may  be  supported  and  flung  up  in  the  air;  and 
the  lower  the  resistance  tho  greater  the  effect,  because  the 
induced  current  is  greater.  Hence,  presumably,  the  disk  form. 
There  is  reference  in  the  newspaper  accounts  to  other  auxiliary 


Attracting  Solenoid. 


Black  Line  Shows 
Height  cap  is  Raised   ■ 

WHEN  TRAVOUNg'**'*^ 


Illustrations  on  this  page  from  "The  Illustrated  London  News." 

THE  REMARKABLE  MODEL  OP  THE   BACHELET   "LEVITATED 
Run  by  magnetic  repulsion  and  attraction. 


TRAIN. 


"There  is  grave  reason  to  stuped  thai  some  of  this  zeal  for 
the  new-fangled  idea  is  stimulated  by  the  gentle  art  of  the 
publicity  deparl  ment. 

"Reading-matter  need  nol  necessarily  be  true;  hut  >t  must  !"• 
spicy  and  it  must  be  readable.  If  it  can  be  linked  up  with  the 
wai<s  advertised,  so  much  the  better  tor  both   parties.     The 

advertiser  gels  more  publicity;  Hie  ad  vcrl  isee   ean   charge  more 

for  Ids  columns. 

"The  up-to-date  advertising- 
agent  can  apply  this  system 
with  considerable  success  to  a 
new  invention  which  is  going 
to  revolut ionize  industry.     The 

discoverer  of  perpetual  motion 
enters  the  office  of  a,  daily  paper, 
carrying  his  machine  in  a  carpet- 
bag. H«'  interviews  the  news 
editor.  Straightway  a  note  is 
sent  round  to  the  advertisement 
manager.  Further  colloquy 
takes  place,  and  on  the  morrow 

there  appears  an  account  of  a 
strange  and  epoch-making  de- 
vice. The  announcement  oc- 
cupies a  column  and  a  half; 
while  the  second  half  of  the 
second  column  is  filled  with  an 
advertisement  of  a  new  kind  of 
lubricating  oil,  which,  as  it  never 
coagulates,  is  eminently  adapted 
for  greasing  wheels  which  are  in 
perpetual  motion. 

"Is  it  worth  while  to   throw 
out    a    suggestion    which    may 
serve  to  remedy  a  crying  evil? 
The  salary  of  a  new  subeditor 
would      make      no     substantial 
difference  to  the  annual  balance- 
sheet  of  a  great  newspaper.    The 
services  of  a  man  who  had  sound,  practical  training  could  be 
procured    at  a   reasonable  figure.     He    would    not   even   have 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  job,  as  his  services  would  only 
have    to    be    called   into    requisition    on    rare    occasions.      No 
article  purporting  to  describe  a  new  invention  should  be  pub- 
lished  except  under  his  supervision.    No  account  of  any  discov- 
ery should  be  allowed  to  appear  unless  passed  and  approved  by 
WANTED  :    A    SCIENTIFIC    EDITOR  him.    His  editorial  approbation  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 

invention  to  the  inventor  and  the  public ;  his  censure  would  cause 

THE  UNSATISFACTORY  HANDLING  of  scientific  jt  to  be  assigned  to  its  proper  pigeonhole  in  the  great  library  of 
matters  in  the  daily  press  of  England  and  the  United  truth.  If  the  lay  press  is  to  maintain  its  great  traditions  in  this 
States  is  a  matter  of 
complaint  among  the  technical 
papers  of  both  countries.  The 
editor  of  The  Electrical  Review 
(London,  May  29),  in  a  leading 
article  on  "The  Need  for  a 
Scientific  Editor,"  comments  on 
the  fact  that  increased  circulation 
seems  to  be  the  goal  of  most 
of  the  great  London  morning 
papers,  and  that  a  favorite 
method  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  subscribers  is  to  comment  up- 
on some  scientific  discovery — a 
miraculous  invention,  a  new  cure 
for  a  new  disease,  or  a  method  of 
extracting  gold  from  sea-water. 
Says  the  writer,  in  substance: 

"A  public  trained  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  has  certain 
smatterings  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  its  members  read  the  scien- 
tific news.  'They  must,'  says 
the  editor,  'be  catered  for;  and, 
by  the  bye,  it  may  increase  our 

circulation.  So  here  goes!'  The  'pithy  par'  relating  to  the  country,  there  seems  to  be  grave  need  for  such  new  form  of  cen- 
latest  scientific  toy  is  then  inserted,  uncensored  by  any  tech-  sorship.  Technical  matters  should  be  treated  of  by  a  technical 
nical  mind,  and  impliedly  approved  by  the  editorial  'we.'  than,  or  else  left  severely  alone." 


apparatus,  but  too  vague  to  disclose  whether  this  apparatus  is 
calculated  materially  to  improve  the  economic  efficiency  of  this 
method  of  supporting  a  train.  Unless  it  does,  the  Bachelet  rail- 
way's chief  claim  on  the  future  historian  may  be  that  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill  went  to  see  it." 


EXPERIMENTS    SHOWING    REPELLING    ACTION    OF    THE    ELECTROMAGNETIC    COIL. 
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AN   AMERICAN    CONFUTES    BRITISH   SHAKESPEARIANS 


BACK  IN  ](H)9  such  English  Shakespearian  promoters  as 
Sir  Sidney  Lee,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  and  others  put  up  a 
tablet  on  a  brewery  wall  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames 
in  London,  stating  that  there  stood  the  old  Globe  Theater.  We, 
with  others,  reported  the  news  of  it.  Our  fellow  countryman, 
Dr.  Charles  William  Wallace,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  it 
seems,  knew  better  all 
the  time,  for  he  and  his 
wife  had  already  spent 
five  years  among  the 
musty  remains  of  the 
English  Record  Office 
and  had  evidence  that 
the  true  site  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road 
from  the  brewery.  Dr. 
Wallace  substantiates 
his  claims  by  copious 
citations  from  docu- 
ments that  were  likely 
wholly  unknown  to 
the  other  Shakespearian 
scholars,  and  the  Lon- 
don Times  publishes  two 
of  his  articles,  going 
briefly  over  the  facts 
that  are  fully  treated  in 
his  forthcoming  book. 

The  evidence  of  the 
Globe  site  is  mixed  up 
with  a  no  more  savory 
subject  than  a  sewer, 
but  if  this  sewer  had  not 
been  the  object  of  mu- 
nicipal regulation,  we 
should  never  have  been 
certain  just  where  the 
theater  stood.  Of  course 
many  will  say  it  needn't 
matter  greatly  to  us  in 
this  day  and  age  to 
locate  the  exact  spot, 
for  few  of  us  will  be 
able  to  experience  the 
"excitement"     of    The 

Times  in  being  able  "to  go  to  Southwark  and  point  with  a 
walking-stick  to  the  site  of  the  Globe  Playhouse."  But  along 
with  these  assurances  come  other  evidences  that  make  Shake- 
speare himself  emerge  further  and  further  out  of  the  realm  of 
myth  and  put  the  Baconians  to  a  sturdier  task  to  explain  him 
away.     In  the  London  Times  Dr.  Wallace  writes: 

"The  actual  site  chosen  for  the  Globe  .  .  .  was  uninviting — 
the  most  unlovely  spot  of  that  unlovely  region,  the  only  part  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  that  had  not  been  made  habitable. 
Ben  Joiison,  in  liis  '  Kxecral ion  upon  Vulcan,'  described  it  as 
'flanked  by  a  diteh  and  forced  out  of  a  marish.'  Men  who  knew 
the  site  before  it  was  leased  for  the  Globe  testified  some  thirty 

ira  later  as  to  its  nature.    There  were  at  the  time  of  the  lease 

only  t  wo  small  houses  or  hovels  on  it .  and  it  was,  in  facl .  flanked 
by  two  ditches  or  open  sewers,  one  north  and  one  south.  It  was 
the  low  Si  spot  left  on  the  Bankside,  except  the  ponds,  was 
overflowed  by  the  Thames  at  every  spring  tide,  and  had  Ioiik 


been  used  as  a  'lay-stall' — a  dumping-ground  for  all  sorts  of 
offal  and  refuse.  Possibly  this  would  be  a  good  mine  for  the 
antiquarian,  and  he  might,  since  piles  were  driven  into  the 
marshy  ground  for  a  foundation,  even  yet  discover  the  very 
contour  of  the  Globe. 

"Maiden  (or  Maid/  Lane  was  on  the  south,  a  sewer  and  a  row 
of  houses  along  the  Bankside  on  the  north,  Deadman's  Place, 

near  which  Condell's 
son-in-law  says  the 
Globe  stood,  a  few 
steps  east,  and  Horse- 
shoe Alley,  where  Au- 
gustine Phillipps  was 
recorded  as  living  near 
the  Globe,  a  few  steps 
west.  Little  more  than 
a  stone's  throw  west- 
ward stood  the  Rose 
Theater,  and  just  north 
of  it  the  Bear  Garden, 
the  two  together  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of 
Rose  Alley  from  Maid 
Lane  to  the  Bankside. 
Maid  Lane  and  the 
sewer  along  the  north 
side  of  it  ran  in  front  of 
both  the  Rose  and  the 
Globe." 


UNEARTHING    SHAKESPEARE. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  William  Wallace  in  the  British  Record  Office  before  the  great 
bundle  that  contains  the  Osteler-Hemynges  documents  relating  to  Shakespeare. 


The  records  dealing 
with  the  sewer  involved 
the  location  of  the  Globe 
site,  "each  one  of  which 
properly  locates  it  on 
the  north  side  of  Maid- 
en Lane  "  : 

"In  dealing  with  the 
property  of  Brend  and 
his  tenants  on  the  north 
side  of  Maiden  Lane, 
the  Sewer  Commission 
made  the  following  en- 
tries as  to  the  elder 
Morris  and  Thomas 
Burt  on  July  6,  1593: 

"  'We  present  Jasper 
Morris  of  London  dyer 
to  pull  vp  his  encroch- 
mente  made  att  the 
backe  of  his  garden  into 
the  sewar  betwene  his 
garden,  and  the  parck 
by      Michelmas      next 

vpon  payne  of  every  pole  then  vndone xxd.      [Labeled 

"some  done  &  some  not  don."] 

"  'We  present  Thomas  Burt  dyer  to  pull  vpp  his  inerochmt 
made  vpon  the  sewar  running  betwene  the  back  of  his  garden 
and  the  parck  by  Michelmas  next  vpon  payne  of  .  .  .  xs.  [La- 
beled "not  done."]' 

"As  neither  one  complied,  orders  were  given  on  October  4 
to  collect  accordingly. 

"These  two  north-side  properties  correspond  to  the  gardens 
described  in  the  Osteler-Hemynges  record  above  as  a  part  of  the 
Globe  site  occupied  by  Isbrand  Morris  and  Thomas  Burt  in 
1598,  with  the  'Park'  on  the  north.  What  the  'Park'  was  is  not 
certain.  It  may  have  been  an  inn,  or  a  little  garden,  for  this 
region  had  several  such  little  plots  variously  named,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  north  bound- 
ary of  Brend's  property',  and  the  sewer,  with  a  path  along  it, 
which,  in  a  controversy  some  years  later  concerning  encroach- 
ments on  the  sewer  by  his  neighbors  to  the  north,  Sir  Mathew 
I '.rend  claimed  as  his,  but  which  they  in  turn  declared  belonged 
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to  the  Manor  of  Southwark.  In  any  ease,  this  little  '  park '  thus 
three  times"  located  on  the  north  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
60-acre  Winchester  Park,  which  lay  some  distance  to  the  BOuth 
of  Maiden  Lane  and  south  of  all  Brand's  property. 

"A  later  controversy  between  Brond  and  his  neighbors  to  the 
north,  and  the  two  sewer  records  above  quoted  show  there  was 
a  sewer  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  Globe  site;  and  the 
Sewer  books  contain  numerous  records,  some  quoted  below,  of 
a  sewer  along  the  south  side  in  Maidon  Lane.  All  this  property 
agrees  with  Bon  Jonson's  declaration  that  the  Globe  Bite  was 
'flanked  by  a  ditch  and  forced  out  of  a  marish,'  and,  with  the 
later  statement  of  a  lifelong  resident,  that  it  lay  between  two 
ditches 

"On  February  14,  1606,  the  Sewer  Commission  made  the 
following  two  orders  to  Shakespeare's  company,  naming  Bur- 
bage  and  Heminges,  the  known  business  managers,  and  definitely 
declaring  the  Globe  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  Maid  Lane.  The 
first  concerns  the  bridge  leading  across  the  open  sewer  to  the 
Playhouse,   the  second,   other  improvements. 

"  'It  is  Ordered  that  Burbidge  and  Heminges  and  others,  the 
owners  of  the  Playhouse  called  the  Globe  in  Maid  Lane  shall 
before  the  xxth  day  of  Aprill  next  pull  vp  and  take  cleane  out  of 
the  Sewar  the  props  or  postes  wch  stand  vnder  theire  bridge  on 
the  North  side  of  Mayd  Lane  vpon  paine  to  forf  [eit]  .  .  .  xxs. 
[Labeled  "done."] 

"  'It  is  ordered  that  the  said  Burbidge  and  Heminges  and 
others  as  aforesaid  shall  before  the  xxth  day  of  Aprill  next  well 
and  sufficiently  pyle  boorde  and  fill  vp  viij  poles  more  or  lesse 
of  theire  wharfe  against  theire  said  Playhouse  vpon  payne  to 
forfeict  for  every  pole  then  vndone  .  .  .  xxs.  [Labeled  "not 
done  decret  non  levand."]' 

"Then,  on  April  25  following,  this  second  order  was  practi- 
cally repeated,  with  a  time-limit  of  June  1,  which  was  complied 
with  and  labeled  accordingly  'done.' 

"Nor  is  this  all,  tho  here  we  leave  the  sewer  records  and 
necessarily  pass  by  numerous  other  independent  evidences.  I 
have  traced  the  history  of  the  site,  and  much  of  the  region  round, 
through  a  period  of  150  years,  some  parts  even  to  the  present. 
The  collected  records  would  fill  several  great  volumes.  But 
their  only  portions  worth  publishing  are  incorporated  in  the  three 
chapters  above  mentioned." 

Editorially  the  London  Times  acknowledges  that  "we  learn  for 
the  first  time  with  something  like  precision  the  date  of  the 
building  of  the  Globe,  the  famous  playhouse  in  which  Shake- 
speare was  a  sharer,  and  in  which  many  of  his  greatest  plays 
were  produced."    Also: 

"We  learn  to  within  a  few  yards  where  that  playhouse  stood; 
and,  more  important  still,  we  receive  indirect  evidence  of  the 
fame  of  Shakespeare,  a  notoriety  and  honor  very  different  from 
the  entire  obscurity  which  our  engaging  friends  the  Baconians 
hotly  claim  for  him.  Remote  as  such  details  may  appear  to  be 
from  Shakespeare's  dramatic  and  poetic  art,  no  one  who  reads 
or  sees  his  plays  can  fail  to  find  the  new  knowledge  keenly  inter- 
esting. It  is  almost  as  exciting  to  know  that,  under  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's guidance,  one  could  go  to  Southwark  and  point  with  a 
walking-stick  to  the  site  of  the  Globe  Playhouse  as  it  was  to 
learn  from  the  same  discoverer  that  Shakespeare  lodged  in  Lon- 
don with  a  Huguenot  family  and  used  his  '  gentle '  and  persuasive 
tongue  in  the  adjustment  of  their  private  affairs.  Either  piece 
of  knowledge  brings  us  nearer  to  the  man  and  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived." 

But  this  is  not  all.  "After  the  lifelong  searches  of  Malone, 
Chalmers,  Collier,  and  Halliwell-Phillipps,"  says  Dr.  Wallace, 

"it  was  thought  and  universally  taught  that  we  knew  all  about 
Shakespeare  we  ever  would  know,  for  the  sources  were  ex- 
hausted! !  .  .  .  Sources  exhausted!  They  have  scarcely  been 
touched.  My  wife  and  I  have  examined  over  3,000,000  records, 
most  of  them  never  before  explored,  and  have  found  more  doc- 
uments on  Shakespeare,  the  theaters,  and  the  drama  of  his 
time  than  all  my  predecessors  in  three  centuries.  Only  a  fraction 
of  them  are  as  yet  in  print.  Four  years  ago  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  so  roused  by  appeals  of  'patriotic'  persons  and  news- 
papers and  finally  debates  in  Parliament  on  account  of  my 
Shakespearian  finds,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  more  such 
American  successes,  they  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on 
Public  Records,  at  an  expense,  estimated  at  the  time,  of  £5,000, 
its  promoters  aiming  first  of  all  .  .  .  to  find  and  publish  the 
new  Shakespeare  materials  before  I  could  publish  them  on  the 
scholarly  plan  I  had  announced.  So  far  I  have  won  even  against 
such  heavy  odds." 


SUFFRAGETTE  IGNORANCE  OF 
HENRY  JAMES 

A  DIGNIFIED    CALM    is    maintained    by    Mr.    Henry 
James  in   the  face  <>r  the  femini  ill    upon   his 

portrait,  noticed  in  these  pages  a  week  or  two  ago. 
Not  so,  however,  many  of  his  admirers,  and  one  of  them  takes 
the  opportunity  to  record  in   the   London   Academy  "the  fact 

that  the  fanatic   who  disfigured   the  pictured  face  Of  one  whom 

some  of  us  regard  as  the  personification  of  stedfast  devotion 
to  a  splendid  artistic  ideal  has  but  BUCCeeded  in  bringing  dis- 
grace and  contempt  upon  herself  and  her  companions."     This, 

thinks  the  writer,  is  all  the  more  emphatic  v.  Inn  one  considers 
what  Henry  James  himself  has  done  to  picture  the  modern 
woman.  When  that  is  done,  the  motive  behind  the  savage 
assault,  becomes  all  the  more  obscure.  Perhaps  the  militant 
lady  with  the  cleaver  had  never  read  Mr.  James's  novels.  Tho 
article  is  cast  in  the  form  of  one  of  those  epistles  addrest  to 
the  subject  himself,  such  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  began  indicting 
to  the  dead;  and  the  writer  in  this  case  is  careful  to  discriminab 
the  type  of  modern  women  whom  he  particularly  means.  It  is 
"the  creature  who  seems  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  famous 
rime,  'Down  with  everything  that's  up,  up  with  everything  that's 
down,'  in  her  eagerness  to  clutch  that  mysterious  talisman  which 
she  doesn't  in  the  least  understand,  the  'vote.'"    Proceeding: 

"That  she  should  have  chosen  in  her  pathetic  frenzy  to 
assault  that  charming  portrait  of  you,  which  I  saw,  very  luckily, 
the  day  before  it  was  insulted  and  spoiled,  is  an  added  shame 
to  her,  but  does  not  really  matter  very  much.  By  the  stupid 
act  she  did  not  harm  you  in  the  slightest,  altho  she  roused 
me,  and,  I  am  sure,  many  other  of  your  admirers,  to  a  state 
of  bitter  enmity  and  resentment;  you  and  your  work  stand 
secure  and  serene  tho  all  the  voteless  viragoes  in  England 
stormed  and  hacked  and  raved  at  you.  The  event,  however, 
set  me  thinking,  and  I  turned  to  your  article  in  the  current 
Quarterly  Review  on  '  George  Sand '  to  find  two  or  three  delightful 
hints  as  to  your  views  upon  this  question.  Gently,  at  first,  you 
refer  to  'those  further  liberations  of  the  subordinate  sex  which 
fill  our  ears  just  now  with  their  multitudinous  sound,'  to  'the 
change  in  the  computation  of  the  feminine  range,'  to  its  'effective 
annexation  of  the  male  identity';  and  then  comes  a  sentence 
which  I  must  quote,  regarding  the  wonderful  woman  of  Nohant: 
'  It  is  not  that  she  fails  again  and  again  to  represent  her  heroines 
as  doing  the  most  unconventional  things — upon  these  they 
freely  embark;  but  they  never  in  the  least  do  them  for  them- 
selves, themselves  as  the  "sex,"  they  do  them  altogether  for 
men.'  As  a  pendant  to  this,  a  page  or  two  later,  I  take  the 
assertion  that  'doing  at  any  cost  the  work  that  lies  to  one's  hand 
shines  out  again  and  yet  again  as  the  saving  secret  of  the  soul.' 

"Beneath  your  skilled  and  confident  analysis  of  the  ex- 
traordinary life  of  George  Sand  I  seem  to  hear  this  undertone  of 
quiet  protest  against  those  who  assert  themselves  collectively 
and  obtrusively  as  'the  sex'  instead  of  individually  and  sweetly 
as  women;  and  I  come  afresh,  with  new  fight,  to  the  reading  of 
your  great  presentment  of  'The  Bostonians.'  I  see  Olive 
Chancellor,  always  serious  and  worried  and  anxious  for  'the 
cause';  Verena  Tarrant,  finally  captured  by  Basil  Ransom  in  the 
lecture-room  itself,  not  knowing  till  the  very  last  dramatic 
moment  whether  love  or  the  platform  would  win  her;  I  see 
Mrs.  Luna,  beautifully  drest  and  very  feminine,  mocking  at  it 
all.  Above  all,  I  see  poor  dear  Miss  Birdseye,  who  was  'in  love 
only  with  lost  causes  and  languished  only  for  emancipations' — 
I  quote  from  memory — with  her  shabby  stuff  dress  forever 
bulging  with  pamphlets,  her  voice  'like  an  overworked  bell- 
wire,'  and  the  glow  as  from  the  lamps  of  innumerable  lecture- 
halls  upon  her  brow.  Your  work  there,  it  seems  to  me,  was  at 
its  finest;  you  created  a  tragedy  of  misguided  enthusiasms  and 
unfulfilled  hopes,  and  little  Miss  Birdseye,  generous  and  foolish 
and  devoted,  is  a  vivid,  significant,  yet  most  pathetic  figure 
in  the  gallery  of  remarkable  women  you  have  given  to  the 
world;  she  puts  the  Princess  Casamassima,  with  her  'poor 
Hyacinth,''  her  'dear  little  infatuated  aristocrat,'  completely  in 
the  shade.  It  is  surprizing,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
this  novel  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  to  realize  that 
it  may  stand,  even  now,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  pictures  of 
a  'woman's  movement'  that  has  ever  been  achieved.     And  as, 
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when  one's  work  is  at  its  best,  sincerities  and  emotions  in- 
evitably show  clear  and  starlike  between  the  lines,  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  assuming  that  your  attitude  toward  the  modern 
feminine  propagandists  is  one  of  dignified  reproof." 


BRANDES'S   DESPAIR   OF   US 

DR.  BRAXDES  is  reported  as  without  hope  for  our 
literature.  Our  books,  according  to  him,  "are  written 
by  old  maids  for  old  maids."  This  judgment  was 
evoked  by  a  staff  correspondent  of  The  Independent.  Dr. 
Brandes  didn't  name  names  to  this  interviewer,  but  the  Indian- 
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EUROPE'S   GREATEST  CRITIC, 

Ceorg  Brandes,  who  finds  us  so  lacking  in  intellectual  independence  that  we 
defer  to  the  "old  women"  of  Europe. 


it  is  English  or  German.  There  are  no  longer  any  pure  racial 
stocks.  What  we  call  France,  for  example,  is  made  up  of  more 
than  a  hundred  racial  stocks;  its  very  name  comes  from  a  German 
tribe.  Your  literature  will  always  remain  English,  despite  the 
im migration  of  other  races.  You  crush  them  into  your  life,  they 
are  unable  to  escape.  The  Jew  in  Russia  remains  distinct.  In 
Denmark  he  has  the  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of  the  Dane.  No 
matter  how  great  the  immigration,  when  immigrants  or  their 
children  learn  to  speak  English,  then  they  are  yours. 

"You  have  one  author  whose  work  I  admire.  I  count  Henry 
James  almost  a  personal  friend.  His  'The  Americans'  typifies 
best  to  me  your  breaking  of  the  caste  traditions  of  Europe.  The 
Frenchman  wants  to  fight  a  duel,  because  to  him  life  is  cheap, 
but  the  American,  who  has  learned  its  value,  will  not  fight. 
But  with  James,  as  with  all  your  American  and  English  writers, 
I  am  always  conscious  of  the  reserve  of  the  author. 
He  does  not  present  life  frankly  to  us.  He  leaves  out, 
veils,  or  at  best  only  suggests  the  one  real  problem  of 
life — sex.  I  do  not  mean  sex  in  the  physical  sense,  but 
as  it  relates  to  the  conflict  between  man  and  woman. 
Ibsen  was  the  first  to  understand  the  psychology  of 
this  conflict.  There  are  things  about  Walt  Whitman 
I  admire,  but  I  shrink  from  him;  his  personal  habits 
offend  me.      That  is  not  the  kind  of  sex  I  mean." 

Lack  of  intellectual  independence  is  our  chief  fault, 
we  are  assured: 

' '  Why  must  you  defer  to  these '  old  women '  of  Europe? 
Everywhere  in  America  I  am  asked  anxiously  concern- 
ing the  growth  of  your  intellectual  life.  Is  it  not 
greater  to  invent,  to  build,  to  break  the  traditions  of 
the  past  than  to  quibble  on  philosophical  points?  I 
understand  you  admire  Eucken  and  Bergson  in  this 
country.  For  me  they  do  not  exist.  Do  they  preach 
anything  newr?  They  raise  one  finger  and  say  you 
must  not  do  this,  you  must  not  do  that,  '  this  is  moral, 
that  is  immoral.'  Y7ou  have  no  such  philosophers; 
you  keep  them  in  the  churches,  w7here  they  belong! 

"And  this  intuitive  philosophy  that  Bergson  teaches. 
Hegel  long  ago  riddled  Schelling's  theory  of  intuition. 
How  can  one  set  intuition  above  reason?  When  you 
tell  a  man  he  can  arrive  at  the  truth  through  intuition 
you  sweep  aside  all  standards,  you  make  room  for 
anything. 

"But  I  think  I  understand.  They  are  dignified 
men,  these  philosophers;  they  have  gray  beards,  they 
are  noble  men.    Is  it  not  their  nobility  you  admire?" 

The  Indianapolis  Star  might,  perhaps,  win  the  ad- 
miration of  Dr.  Brandes  for  possessing  the  indepen- 
dence of  view  that  he  misses — in  pointing  out,  for 
example,  that  Messrs.  Norris,  London,  and  Sinclair 
"do  not  portray  American  life  any  more  accurately 
than  a  dozen  others  who  could  be  named,"  and  for 
adding: 

"The  ideas  of  cultured  foreigners  concerning  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  always  have  a  certain  interest, 
but  when  they  have  been  formed  at  long  range  and 
not  from  close  and  long-continued  personal  observation 
they  have  no  special  value  or  importance." 


apolis  Star  somehow  found  out  that  he  did  approve  of  Frank 
Norris,  Jack  London,  and  Upton  Sinclair.  These  are  probably 
not  regarded  by  him  as  "old  maids";  perhaps  they  are  the  saving 
remnant.  Dr.  Brandes  made  us  a  two-weeks'  visit,  was  feted 
and  dined  more  than  his  seventy-two  years  relished,  and  departed 
with  a  horror  of  reporters  and  telephones.  The  writer  in  The 
Independent  represents  him  as  sighing  because  our  men  who 
write  have  not  the  courage  of  those  who  fashion  our  buildings 
or  make  our  automobiles  or  fly  aeroplanes.  "They  are  afraid. 
They  are  drawing-room  authors;  they  are  afraid  of  'shocking 
people.'  Like  tin  English  with  the  suffragettes,  they  are  afraid 
of  sex."    lb  accuses  us  further  of  a  certain  parochialism: 

"Literature  is  no  longer  national,  as  typifying  a  race:  it  is 

now  only  a  matter  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  printed.    When 

I  pick  up  a  book   I   no  longer  notice  whether  it  is  published  in 

v  York  or  London,  in  Vienna  or  Berlin.     It  is  sufficient  if 


The  Chicago  Record- Herald  views  the  "visit  of  the 
most  distinguished  Scandinavian  man  of  letters  to  the  United 
States"  as  "an  event  comparable  in  interest  and  importance  to 
the  recent  visit  of  Anatole  France  to  England."    Further: 

"Dr.  Brandes  has  much  in  common  with  Anatole  France, 
whom,  indeed,  he  has  introduced  to  Scandinavia  as  he  has  intro- 
duced so  many  other  European  writers,  dramatists,  and  thinkers. 
Dr.  Brandes  is  a  philosophical  radical;  his  correspondence  with 
Nietzsche,  for  example,  surprized  even  his  lifelong  readers  by 
its  many  heretical  and  revolutionary  touches  and  confessions. 
But,  unlike  Anatole  France,  Dr.  Brandes  has  limited  himself  to 
severer  forms  of  literature.  France  writes  novels  and  stories 
that  abound  in  'risky'  situations;  he  is  bold,  provoking,  sarcastic, 
withering.  .  .  .  Dr.  Brandes  is  as  keen  as  France,  but  far  more 
serious  and  sympathetic.  He  is  sometimes  as  pessimistic,  but 
that  mood  never  lasts.  He  is  a  critic,  a  lecturer,  an  exponent,  an 
interpreter,  a  literary  scholar,  and  the  business  of  his  life — an 
industrious  and  uneventful  one — has  been  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  extension  of  intellectual  and  artistic  culture." 
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LAURENCE  IRVING 

THE  HAND  OF  DEATH  seems  especially  busy  with 
the  brilliant  young,  and  tho  same  tragic  fate  which,  with 
less  than  a  week  intervening,  doprived  the  world  of  avia 
tion  of  its  daring  and  brilliant  loader,  Gustav  Eamel,  overtook 
also  Laurence  Irving.  The  connection  of  the  two  names 
occurs  in  the  notice  by  the  London  Telegraph  of  the  loss  of  the 
English  actor  and  his  wife  among  the  unhappy  victims  of  the 
Empress  of  Ireland.  "The  attendant  circumstances  in  each  case 
have  a  peculiarly  lamentable  similarity,"  says  The  Telegraph. 
"Both  men  have  been  struck  down  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
at  practically  the  beginning  of  a  career  already  rich  in  achieve- 
ment, and  even  still  more  noteworthy  for  the  ful- 
ness of  its  promise."  It  had  taken  Mr.  Irving 
longer  to  tread  the  preliminary  paths.  He  was, 
as  the  accounts  of  his  temperament  and  career 
show,  hampered  at  first  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  endowments.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  "to  be  born  of  an  illustri- 
ous father  is  not  always  an  advantage,"  points 
out  the  writer,  "especially  when  the  son  inherits 
some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  his 
parent's  personality."  It  is  added  that  "Lau- 
rence Irving  had  to  endure  many  rebuffs  and  to 
overcome  numerous  obstacles  before  he  was  able 
to  feel  with  any  real  confidence  that  his  feet 
were  firmly  planted  on  the  ground  of  public 
favor."  It  is  recorded  as  his  own  confession 
that  he  left  the  legitimate  stage  for  the  music- 
hall  to  earn  money  to  carry  out  his  larger  artistic 
ambitions,  and  his  example,  while  at  first  caus- 
ing a  thrill  of  horror  at  the  desecration  of  a 
great  name,  has  been  since  followed  by  the 
greatest  in  his  profession.  The  present  writer 
continues: 

"Art  was  everything  to  him,  and  his  chief 
ambition  was  to  win  recognition  as  an  artist. 
Self-reliance  was  among  his  most  prominent 
traits ;  had  he  believed  less  thoroughly  in  himself 
and  his  ability  to'  reach  in  the  end  the  coveted 
goal,  he  must  have  fallen  by  the  way.  It  is 
enormously  to  his  credit  that  even  when  things 
seemed  at  their  blackest  he  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  discouraged. 

"Admittedly  he  had  much  to  contend  against. 
He  possest  few  of  those  ingratiating  airs  and 
graces  that  serve  to  raise  an  actor,  without  any 
great  effort  on  his  own  part,  to  the  level  of  a 
popular  idol.  As  quite  a  young  man  he  revealed 
certain  angularities  of  manner,  a  curious  vio- 
lence of  expression,  a  voice  neither  remarkable 
for  modulation  nor  control,  that  made  him  an 
easy  butt  for  the  censorious.  But  the  brains 
were  there,  and  one  could  not  but  feel  that  with 
time    and   experience    he    would   surely    come    into    his    own. 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  all  this  was  furnished 
when  he  played  Iago  to  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  Othello  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's. Here  you  had  an  impersonation  as  remarkable  for  its 
defects  as  for  its  qualities.  Yet  the  final  impression  was  that  of 
an  actor  of  real  intellectual  power,  struggling  to  put  into  effect 
original  ideas  of  which  he  himself  had  a  very  vivid  conception, 
but  which,  histrionically,  he  was  unable  to  convey  with  the 
necessary  clearness  to  his  listeners." 

He  undoubtedly  had  a  dash  of  genius  in  his  work,  says  M.  Pon- 
sonby  in  The  New  Weekly  (London),  "so  different  from  mere 
talent  that  it  always  made  his  acting  absolutely  arresting." 

"During  his  time  in  Russia  I  believe  he  became  entirely 
imbued  not  only  with  Tolstoy's  ideas,  but  also  with  that  fatalism 
and  spirit  of  disinclination  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Slav 
people,  and  this  it  was,  perhaps,  that  prevented  him  doing  him- 
self justice  as  an  actor  sooner  than  he  did.    But  when  he  got  a 


part,  like  Takeramo  in  'Typhoon,'  which  wa*  absolutely  sym- 
pathetic to  him,  lie  was  able  lo  show  himself  M  ;ui  actor  posse  - 
iii ^-c  genius.  I  think  (but  I  speak  very  ignorantly)  that  his 
judgment  and  critical  faculties  were  apt  bo  be  too  much  influ- 
enced either  by  his  affection  for  his  friends  or  by  the  passing 
circumstances  of  life. 

"The  chances  thai  he  needed  to  be  able  to  fulfil  all  he  could 
have  done  for  his  art  in  which  he  was  absorbed,  which  he  cared 
for  more  than  for  anything  else,  he  never  had.     His  qualities 

were  somehow  no!  those  that  made  for  success;  he  too  often 
aimed  at  the  million  and  missed  the  unit.  Other  people's  suc- 
cesses, however,  never  made  him  in  the  least  sour,  nor  did  I 
Overhear  him  say  spiteful  things  about  anyone  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  paths  where  he  was  still  only  striving.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  it  gave  him  nal  pleasure  to  hear  that 
anybody  had  achieved  something  which  he  knew  was  good  work. 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
duce  a 


LOST  WITH  THE  EMPRESS  OF  IRELAND. 

Laurence  Irving,  who  were  returning  from  a  Canadian  tour  to  pro- 
play  on  Napoleon.    Actors  and  play  were  lost  in  the  waters. 


He  was  extraordinarily  simple,  and,  like  all  people  that  possess 
the  real  thing  in  their  art  (I  mean  that  something  that  matters 
which  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  pl.it  into  words),  he  was 
in  many  ways  very  like  a  child.  For  instance,  he  liked  hearing 
that  his  friends  appreciated  his  work;  it  wasn't  exactly  that  he 
so  valued  their  literary  or  dramatic  criticism,  but  he  wanted  them 
to  like  what  he  was  doing  because  they  were  his  friends." 

Laurence  Irving  first  played  in  America  in  1900  as  a  member  of 
his  father's  company  presenting  "Robespierre,"  the  Sardou  play 
that  he  had  translated  from  the  French.  Later,  in  1909,  he  came 
here  with  his  wife  and  introduced  the  American  public  to  the  work 
of  Eugene  Brieux.  At  this  time  he  produced  "Les  Hannetons" 
under  the  title  of  "The  Incubus,"  and  "The  Three  Daughters  of 
M.  Dupont."  In  the  opinion  of  some,  when  his  name  has  faded 
as  an  actor  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  playwright,  tho  the  irony 
of  fate  decreed  that  the  manuscript  of  the  play  which  he  asserted 
before  his  sailing  would  make  him  famous  perished  with  him. 
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OPPOSING  SIGNOR  NATHAN 


WHEN  IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  that  Signer  Ernesto 
Nathan,  a  Jew  by  birth  and  ex-Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  had  been  appointed  by  the  King's  Minister 
as  the  Italian  representative  at  the  Panama  Exposition,  such 
Catholic  papers  as  Tht  Monitor  (San  Francisco),  The  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia),  The  Sacred  Heart  Review, 
and  America  [New  York),  protested  in  varying  degrees.  The 
published  in  the  exposition  city,  declared:  "If  Nathan 
remains  the  appointee  of  Italy,  no  Catholic  should  touch  the 
Fair  in  any  capacity.  It  is  beyond 
\pect  men  to  promote  an 
undertaking  which  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  insult  to  them."  It  is  objected  that 
Sitrnor  Nathan  has  shown  himself  an 
enemy  of  the  Church,  and  particularly 
of  the  Pope.  These  objections  on  the 
part  of  church  papers  continued  until 
Signor  Nathan  arrived  on  his  recent 
preliminary  visit  to  San  Francisco. 
The  warnings  which  were  uttered  in 
an  unofficial  capacity  through  the 
church  papers  were  then  embodied   in 

olution  passed  by  the  Catholic  Lay- 
men's League  for  Retreats  and  Social 
Studies,  to  which  some  2,000  laymen  are 
said  by  the  press  to  have  given  their 

a.  The  same  journals  print  the 
resolution  in  this  form: 

"Whereas,  Ernesto  Nathan  has  been 
designated  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  Italian  Government  at  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  said  Ernesto  Nathan 
is  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Catholic 
and  notorious  for  his  insults  to  Our 
Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  X.,  and  there- 
fore to  every  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world;  and 

""Whereas,  The  said  Ernesto  Nathan 
has  shown  himself  to  be  an  unprin- 
cipled enemy  of  religious  liberty,  and 
t  herefore  against  the  spirit  of  our  Ameri- 
can <  institution;  and 

"Whereas,   The  said  Ernesto  Nathan 
is   persona  non  grata  to  the  16,000,000 
( 'atholic  citizens  of  these  United  States 
ich  plenipotentiary; 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the 
Laymen's    League    for    Retreats   and    Social    Studies    protests 
against   this  outrageous  insult  to  our  Catholic  citizens;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Laymen's  League  for  Re- 
treats  and  Social  Studies  take  no  part  in  said  Exposition;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions, 
properly  authenticated,  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  anil  to  the  officials  of  said  Exposition." 

The  New  York  Times  prints  the  concurrence  of  several  metro- 
polian priests,  among  whom  is  the  Rev.  Mgr.  James  S.  Duffy,  of 
St.    Agnes's    Catholic   Church,   Brooklyn,   who    is    reported  as 

ng: 

"The  resolution  passed  yesterday  at  the  reunion  of  the  Catholic 
Laymen's  League  should  be  indorsed  by  all  thinking  Catholics. 
I  .nil  in  favor  of  resenting  the  insult  to  our  Church,  as  is  the 
appointment  of  such  a  man  as  Nathan." 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Belford  speaks  in  even  stronger  vein: 
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ITALY'S  ENVOY  TO  THE  FAIR. 

A  Catholic  Society  has  resolved  to  boycott 
the  Panama  Exposition  if  Signor  Nathan  is  not 
withdrawn  as  Italy's  representative. 


"The  Italian  Government  undoubtedly  knew  Nathan's  at- 
titude toward  the  Catholic  Church,  and  knew  how  he  had  de- 
liberately insulted  the  Pope.  I  knew  that  Catholics  here  would 
resent  any  appointment  of  that  kind. 

"We  propose  to  advertise  liberally  our  determination  to  boy- 
cott the  Fair,  so  as  to  make  it  plain  to  those  in  charge  that  it  will 
be  well  worth  their  while  to  see  that  Nathan  is  withdrawn  in 
favor  of  a  less  objectionable  representative." 

Signor  Nathan  himself,  while  in  New  Y'ork,  on  his  return  from 
San  Francisco,    pointed  to  his  triple  indorsement  by  Catholic 

voters  in  Rome.  In  the  elections  of 
June  16,  however,  he  was  badty  de- 
feated.   He  said: 

"Do  you  realize  that  four-fifths  of  the 
population  of  Italy  and  about  the  same 
proportion  in  Rome  are  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith?  Is  it  not  strange,  then, 
that  three  times  the  majority  of  the 
people  should  elect  me  Mayor  if  they 
were  later  to  raise  the  cry  that  I  am  an 
enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 
For  the  Church  I  have,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  have,  the  utmost  respect.  The 
charges  against  me  are  the  usual  kind 
which  are  worked  up  against  a  supposed 
enemy  of  that  religion. 

"I  am  opposed  to  that  group  of  our 
people  who  are  knowrn  as  the  Clerical 
party.  But  I  can  say  emphatically 
that  no  man  is  more  respectful  toward 
religious  faith  than  myself,  whether  it 
be  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Episco- 
palian, Jewish,  Mohammedan,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be." 

As  a  Protestant  comment  on  the  situ- 
ation, we  read  in  The  California  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (San  Francisco): 

"The  appointment  of  Ernesto  Nathan 
as  Commissioner  to  the  Panama  Ex- 
position by  the  Italian  Government 
continues  to  cause  agitation  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles.  This  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted,  as  it  can  result  in  no  good. 
President  Moore,  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  has  recently  said:  'Mr. 
Nathan  has  been  named  commissioner 
by  the  Government  of  Italy,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  but  accept  without  re- 
strictions the  choice  made  by  that  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add 
that  I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  Mr. 
Nathan,  of  whom  everybody  speaks  well 
as  a  man  of  lofty  and  exceptional  merits,  so  when  he  shall  be 
with  us  he  shall  be  received  and  treated  with  all  the  consideration 
due  to  the  illustrious  gentleman  and  the  worthy  representative  of 
Italy.' 

"  The  occasion  for  the  protest  against  Mr.  Nathan,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Jew,  is  that  he  is  against  the  political 
power  of  the  papacy  of  Rome.  On  one  of  the  celebrations  on 
the  20th  of  September,  of  the  liberation  of  Rome,  Mr.  Nathan 
mentioned  the  dark  period  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
and  spoke  against  the  Pope's  political  government  in  the  past. 
This  seems  to  bo  an  unforgivable  sin.  Rut  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Nathan.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
those  who  know  him  as  a  liberal-minded,  highly  intellectual  man, 
and  is  too  broad-minded  to  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  any  rise 
of  religious  feeling.  It  is  Stated  that  the  Italians  throughout  the 
United  States  are  satisfied  with  the  choice  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Italian  colony  of  San  Francisco  is  preparing  to 
give  a  big  demonstration  of  its  sympathy  for  Mr.  Nathan." 
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FOR  A  UNION  OF  UNITARIANS  AND 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 

SOME  SIGNS  are  seen  of  narrowing  the  old  cleavage  between 
New  England  Unitarianism  and  Congregationalism.  The 
Unitarians  appear  restive  under  the  misapprehensions 
arising  from  their  name,  and  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion have  entertained  a  proposition  favoring  a  change  of  name. 
The  old  one  is  thought  by  some  to  imply  what  was  of  old  cm- 
braced  under  the  term  of  "infidelity."  The  Christian  Register 
(Unitarian,  Boston)  quotes  a  story,  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  was  in- 
troduced to  Speaker  Tom  Reed  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  Tom 
drawled,  "Why,  I  thought  you  wero  a  religious  man."  The 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston)  points  to  the 
interlocking  relations  of  the  two  denominations,  especially  in 
New  England,  as  a  reason  why  some  efforts  for  their  reunion 
might  naturally  follow.     Thus: 

"The  fact  that  ministerial  pension  funds  antedating  the  nearly 
century-old  break  between  them  still  serve  alike  for  ministers  of 
both  denominations  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  recent  plans 
for  cooperation  of  the  three  divinity  schools,  Congregational, 
Unitarian,  and  Episcopal,  which  are  neighbors  in  Cambridge,  all 
of  which  draw  upon  the  resources  of  Harvard  University,  is  an- 
other illustration  of  these  inevitable  and  rightly  cordial  rela- 
tions in  the  field  of  scholarship.  The  left  wing  of  Congrega- 
tionalism and  the  right  wing  of  Unitarianism  are  and  for  a 
long  time  have  been,  in  this  New  England  territory,  closely  sym- 
pathetic in  their  outlook  upon  practical  Christian  opportunities 
of  work.  It  is  no  surprize  to  us,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
brethren  on  both  sides  feel  that  the  barrier  between  the  two 
denominations  should  be  broken  down." 

The  writer  here  expresses  the  hospitality  his  Church  feels  to 
any  who  will  meet  their  doctrinal  requirement.  "All  those  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  us  in  this  purpose  of  loyalty  to  Christ  as 
the  revealer  of  the  loving  fatherhood  of  God  and  promoter  of  the 
active  brotherhood  of  man  that  calls  for  justice  and  for  love  are 
entirely  welcome  in  our  wide  and  comprehensive  Congregational 
brotherhood."     He  goes  on: 

"The  fact  that  at  the  recent  anniversary  in  Boston  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  authorized  President  Samuel  A. 
Eliot  to  appoint  ten  men  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  modify- 
ing the  name  of  the  Unitarian  churches  shows  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  designation  as  inadequate  and 
misleading  as  well  as  a  desire  for  one  that  will  be  broader  and 
less  theological.  The  suggestion  emanated  from  Secretary 
Lewis  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Association,  and  was  received  with  con- 
siderable favor.  If  this  discussion  among  Unitarians  of  a  change 
of  name  should  be  accompanied  by  an  effort  to  restate,  either  in 
terms  of  their  own  choosing  or  in  the  confession  of  some  other 
body  such  as  our  Kansas  City  declaration,  what  they  actually 
believe,  then  the  Congregational  churches  would  have  a  definite 
basis  on  which  to  consider  a  possible  closer  approach." 

From  the  Unitarian  point  of  view  the  question  is  discust  in 
The  Christian  Register  by  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  who,  without 
visioning  any  advantages  from  outside  alliances,  takes  a  con- 
servative view  of  the  wisdom  of  change  of  church  name: 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  inconveniences  in  the  way  of  change 
of  name,  procuring  legislative  sanction,  legal  embarrassments 
in  trust  funds,  and  so  on,  are  there  not  other  more  essential 
reasons  for  retaining  the  name?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  good 
name  and  its  meaning  is  rather  vital.  The  names  of  other  de- 
nominations— Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists — refer 
only  to  the  form  of  their  structural  organization.  The  word 
Unitarian,  on  the  contrary,  is  expressive  of  a  religious  truth. 
It  has  come  to  have  a  larger  significance  than  as  expressive  of 
God  as  one,  instead  of  the  trinitarian  expression  of  God  as  three, 
for  it  signifies  the  ultimate  and  hoped-for  unity  of  all  in  the 
essentials  of  the  religious  life  and  spirit.  In  this  way  it  has  out- 
grown the  dogmatic  limitations  which  some  of  our  former  leaders 
regretted  as  attaching  to  it.  Inasmuch  as  in  fact  we  are  Uni- 
tarians, both  in  the  dogmatic  and  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word, 


is  it  consistent,  i>y  abandoning  the  Dame,  to  give  the  impression 

that  we  are  not  what  th<'  name  implies  and  what  we  really  are? 

"Then,    too,    I  he   r.amc    means   much    in     its    associations.       Il 

is  identified  with  more  than  b  oentury  of  progress  in  religious 

thought,  and  with  the  sacred  and  whining  names  of  the  pioneer 
prophets  and  preachers  of  our  faith.  It.  is  a  household  word 
in  many  homes  and  social  circles  which   would   feel  a  wrench  in 

their  hearts  if  il  were  taken  away.     To  them  Channingand  Hale 

and  Clarke  and   the  whole  illustrious  list,  even   if  some  of  the  I 

questioned   the  original  dogmatic  character  of  the  name,  are 

Unitarians.     Must    they   tiereafter  refer  to   them   as  'What    - 

t  heir-names,  formerly  called  Unitarians"/  It  must  he  remem- 
bered thai  our  denomination  is  made  up  not  merely  of  the  pro- 
fessionals and  scholars  who  attach  weight  to  dogmatic  and 
phraseological  distinctions,  hut  of  the  great  body  of  plain  men 

and  women  to  whom  the  word  Unitarianism  means  the  good  old 
faith  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Don't  bewilder  us  with  the  refinements  involved  in  a  change  of 
name. 

"Also,  is  there  not  risk  to  some  extent  of  showing  the  white 
feather,  if  we  abandon  our  name  on  the  ground  that  we  can  not 
win  if  we  keep  it?  It  would  look  a  little  like  an  acknowledgment 
of  defeat." 


A  CALL  FOR  FANATICS 

IN  OUR  PRACTICAL  AGE  that  fears  fanaticism,  in  reform 
movements  and  even  in  religion — "altho  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  the  greatest  fanatic  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  his  chief  apostle,  Paul,  was  thought  mad  by 
the  whole  court" — a  few  fanatics  are  nevertheless  sorely  needed, 
thinks  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New 
York).  Should  they  arise,  he  says,  "there  might  be  a  real 
revival  of  religion"  which  would  save  our  souls  and  cleanse 
our  civilization.  We  are  so  afraid  of  fanaticism  that  even 
enthusiasm  is  often  decried,  it  is  noted.  "Great  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  fanatic  off  the  boards  of  reform  societies  to-day;  he 
has  small  part  in  the  conventions;  he  is  never  put  on  com- 
mittees." Indeed,  "even  young  ministers  are  warned  of  getting 
obsessed  of  a  great  ideal  or  vision,  and  advised  to  be  good 
business  men."  Now  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Work  admits 
that  there  may  be  something  in  all  this :  a  leader  may  be  too  far 
ahead  of  his  followers;  he  may  act  so  madly  that  people  are 
afraid  of  him ;  "  it  may  be  that  our  utilitarian  age  has  become  so 
accustomed  to  facts  that  it  distrusts  fancies."  But  this  editor 
would  remind  those  who  speak  thus  of  fanaticism  that  all  the  ages 
were  born  of  fanatics,  that  "history  is  a  succession  of  stagnations 
in  politics  and  religion  until  the  fanatic  comes  and  stirs  the 
sluggish  waters."     "Take  the  world  of  religion  alone" — 

"Europe  lay  in  the  sleep  of  death  religiously  until  three  or 
four  fanatics — Huss,  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  John  Calvin — came 
along.  These  were  all  fanatics  of  the  deepest  dye.  They  were 
all  crazy  to  their  contemporaries.  The  epithets  'wild,'  'frenzied,' 
'dangerous  men,'  was  constantly  applied  to  them.  Luther 
was  continually  referred  to  as  'that  mad  friar'  and  'that  mad 
priest.'  Italy  had  settled  into  a  complete  indifference  to 
religion  until  the  fanatic  friar,  with  wild  eyes  and  unresting  zeal, 
Savonarola,  marched  through  the  streets  of  Florence  rebuking 
the  rich  and  mighty  for  their  sins.  He,  too,  was  called  'mad' 
because  he  disturbed  the  established  order  with  revolutionary 
ideas.  One  has  only  to  remember  the  religious  history  of 
England  to  see  how  the  great  revivals  came  when  the  great  fanat- 
ics came,  John  Ball,  John  Wyclif ,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Wesley, 
and  there  were  those  who  called  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Joseph 
Parker  fanatical 

"And  who  was  the  one  great  fanatic  of  history?  Jesus,  the 
Christ.  Every  word  he  said  was  as  a  can  of  dynamite  under 
the  smug,  established  order.  All  Judea  looked  askance  at  him. 
He  was  pointed  at  by  Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  one  whose  ideas 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  those  of  a  dreamer  and  imprac- 
ticable man.  Even  yet  his  words,  if  taken  seriously,  sound 
fanatical.  .  .  .  And  in  the  last  analysis  Christ  was  finally  put 
to  death  because  he  was  a  fanatic,  dangerous  to  the  public  order. 

"And  no  sooner  has  Christ,  the  fanatic,  gone,  than  there 
comes  another.  What  a  wild,  crazy,  fanatical  man  Paul  was! 
How  he  uttered  things  that  to  practical  men  seemed  foolish 
and  of  no  relation  to  human  life!     We  have  direct  testimony 
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ing  for  him  in  his  day.  for  one  practical  gentleman 

i  to  him.  'Much  Learning  has  made  you  mad."      Yes.  lie  surely 

-  mad.     W.re  he  here  to-day  the  peace  societies  and  other 

reform  agencies  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  because  lus 

treme  utterances  would  hurt  their  cause.  Yet  this  fanatic 
has  built  the  one  great  organization  the  world  has  yet  seen,  the 
Church:  has  shaped  the  thought  of  every  man  who  has  ever 
thought    in    Christendom,    and    has    done    more    to    reform    the 

rid  than  all  the  reform  societies  of  all  ages  put  together." 

And  as  one  starts  from  Paul  and  comes   down   through  the 

<.  looking  for  the  great  leaders  of  men,  it  is  fanatics  that  he 

meets  on  every   hand — "mad  men  whose    words    and    ideals 

were  of  the  most  impracticable  nature,"  who  did  not  compromise; 

men  "all  of  them  possot."     And  yet  we  are  reminded  "these 

the  men  who  have  made  the  world — the  men  we  now  vener- 

as  saints  and  apostles  of  the  new  day." 

This  writer  heard  a  New  York  preacher  say  recently.  "Would 

to  God  we  had  a  few  fanatics  in  the  Church  just  now!"     And 

he  is  inclined   to   agree.     He  remembers  a  sermon  on   "The 

Delusion  of  Militarism,"  so  fanatical  that  it  was  called  "rabid," 

but  the  one  utterance  "which  has  really  stirred  the  ministers 

of  the  United  States."     So,  he  concludes: 

"Perhaps  if  some  great  fanatics  should  arise  and  attack  our 
modern  lust  of  pleasure,  our  sham  religious  life,  our  smug  re- 
spectability, our  sin  underneath  our  fine  clothes  and  good 
manners,  there  might  be  a  real  revival  of  religion  which  would 
not  only  save  our  souls,  but  purge  our  business,  our  social  life, 
our  politics,  our  international  relations  of  the  rottenness  and 
corruption  at  their  heart." 


RELIGION  OF  THE   MINIMUM  WAGE 

A  MINIMUM  WAGE  for  low-paid  wage-earners  is  one 
recommendation  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee  in  En- 
gland, which  has  been  studying  the  life  of  laborers  and 
their  inability  "to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  sanitary  dwellings." 
This  recommendation,  observes  the  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  will  bring  the  problem  into  practical  politics.  But  the 
demand  for  a  minimum- wage  law  apparently  has,  in  his  opinion, 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  basis,  for  he  publishes  articles 
written  at  some  length  by  two  of  the  most  representative  spokes- 
men of  religious  thought  in  England.  And  as  the  minimum  wage 
is  a  five  issue  in  many  of  our  States,  their  discussion  of  its  moral 
or  religious  side  should  prove  of  interest  to  American  readers. 
Dr.  Peter  Taylor  Forsyth,  Principal  of  Hackney  College,  notes 
in  The  Chronicle  that  any  new  moral  idea  takes  a  long  time  to 
penetrate  the  natural  man,  who  "is  apt  to  regard  it  as  an  imper- 
tinence." "He  is  still  more  apt,"  says  this  eminent  Congrega- 
tional theologian,  "to  regard  it  as  an  impertinence  if  religion 
take  a  hand  in  driving  it  home,  and  the  Church  claim  a  voice, 
not  to  say  a  control.  He  tells  the  Church  to  mind  its  own 
business,  to  confine  itself  to  its  own  sphere  of  the  other-worldly, 
and  to  keep  its  ethics  out  of  its  economics."  But  such  advice 
as  this,  declares  Dr.  Forsyth, 

"it  becomes  less  and  less  possible  to  accept,  as  economics  and  its 
wealth  are  seen  to  turn  more  and  more  on  human  weal,  and  even 
human  worth,  for  their  stability  and  value.  Religion  certainly 
had  belter  let  the  technique  of  such  matters  alone;  but  it  is  only 

actional  religion,  gravitating  to  a  sectarian,  if  it  let  alone 
their  principle.  It  should  not  interfere  in  the  battles,  but  it 
has  u  word  in  the  campaign.     The  problem  of  religion  is  that  of 

iety.  It  is  not  to  perpetuate,  nor  to  devise,  any  particular 
theory  of  property,  but  to  realize  the  free  man.  We  must  go  on 
to  demand,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  just  such  changes  and 
socialisms  as  may  lie  necessary  Cor  that  end.  (The  movement  of 
the  workmen  in  relation  to  the  employer  has  a  counterpart  in 
the  claim  of  the  laity  to  have  more  voice  and  interest  in  the 
policy  and  property  of  the  Church.)  For  the  development  of  a 
i'r<'f  and  moral  personality  we  must  have  Fixity,  Freedom,  and 
Property.  And  these  the  proletariat  does  not  have  under  present 
conditions,  while  those  who  do  have  them  are  dependent  on  the 
proletariat  for  their  possession." 


Such,  then,  we  read,  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  demand 
for  a  living  wage  rests  at  last.  According  to  Dr.  Forsyth,  "it 
is  an  assertion  of  the  Christian  principle  of  the  supreme  worth 
of  the  soul,"  and  "the  supreme  worth  of  the  soul,  translated  into 
social  practise,  means  the  first  claim  on  industry  of  the  moral 
personality."    Further, 

"The  concrete  form  the  claim  takes  is  that  a  living  wage  to 
the  workers  (including,  of  course,  the  managing  workers)  is  the 
first  charge  upon  any  industry;  that  the  wage  to  the  worker 
take  precedence  of  the  wage  to  capital;  and  that  an  industry 
which  will  not  stand  that  is  an  industry  artificially  and  immorally 
protected.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  moral  civilization,  it  would 
be  classed  with  the  dangerous  industries,  not  to  say  the  deadly. 

"By  this  demand  a  great  step  is  taken  to  the  measuring  of  a 
man  by  what  he  is  instead  of  by  what  he  has.  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  who  has  more  is  more.  And  if  the  changes  in 
society  are  moving  on  lines  more  and  more  ethical — as  they  are 
when  we  stand  high  enough  to  command  a  wide  prospect — then 
personality  must  surely  take  the  lead  of  ownership 

"The  question  is  not  whether  a  man  can  live  on  a  pound  a 
week,  but  whether  present  society  has  any  right  to  require  that 
he  shall.  ...  If  the  clergy  of  the  great  communions  were  to 
realize  and  teach  that  moral  and  social  translation  of  their  central 
belief  in  the  soul  which  some  of  their  leaders  have  well  grasped, 
the  change  in  economic  conditions  would  be  both  swift  and  safe. 

"Experience  shows  that  there  is  not  an  iron  law  of  wages.  It 
resolves  itself  in  practise  into  a  tussle  between  the  weaker  and 
the  stronger,  in  which  (as  in  all  war)  the  weaker  get  the  worst 
of  it.  But  the  standard  of  living  plus  the  ideal  of  justice  have 
now  a  growing  influence  in  the  matter.  And  religion  has  here  a 
good  deal  to  say  if  it  say  it  in  the  proper  way.  A  religion  which 
is  both  social  and  moral  should  give  a  principle  for  such  a  crisis, 
and  not  merely  lubricate  the  grinding  faces.  Such  a  principle  the 
Christian  religion  does  give  when  it  makes  the  divine  kingdom 
historic  and  terrene,  and  the  soul  of  man  worth  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God.  If  we  preached  the  public  practise  of  that  more  we 
should  get  readier  ears  for  the  theology  of  it. 

"It  should  be  added,  in  fairness,  that  if  the  worker  is  rewarded 
on  principles  of  the  soul  he  must  put  his  soul  into  his  work.  If 
he  is  recognized  as  a  moral  personality,  he  must  act  as  such. 
And  'ca'  canny'  tactics  would  then  be  relegated  among  the 
barbarisms  and  immoralities  of  war." 

Practically  the  same  standpoint  is  that  of  the  Very  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Westminster.  He  would  remind  his  readers  of  the  new  idea 
of  the  State:  "It  is  far  from  being  ruinous  to  a  home  to  act 
upon  feeling  as  well  as  upon  brute  force;  and  the  question  is, 
Is  it  not  possible  to  say  that — again,  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
does  not  matter — the  State  is  beginning  to  be  guided,  with  re- 
spect to  all  her  citizens  and  not  only  a  section,  by  motives  of 
feeling  as  well  as  those  of  rigorous  severity  and  naked  justice — 
that  it  is  beginning  to  have  an  air  of  home  even  for  its  dingiest 
citizens?"  And  he  asks  those  who  argue  against  the  principle 
of  the  minimum  wage  to — 

"Reflect  upon  the  fact,  vouched  for  by  a  Board  of  Trade 
official,  that  'for  the  incomes  below  20s.  two-thirds  of  the  total 
income  is  spent  on  food,'  leaving  one-third  for  every  other  con- 
ceivable need ;  and  the  inevitable  corollary  that  where  the  income 
appears  below  what  is  called  the  'living  wage,'  there  is  no  margin 
at  all.  Reflect  further  upon  any  statistics  you  like,  taken  from 
any  reputable  source  at  all,  not  of  those  persons  comparatively 
affluent  on  30s.  a  week,  but  of  those  who — after  having  eliminated 
the  loafer — live  in  our  big  towns  and  even  in  our  country  cottages 
on  a  wage  only  slightly  less  than  the  very  lowest  that  any  State 
has  ever  yet  proposed  to  fix  as  'minimum.' 

"It  is  not  that  Ave  arc  flowing  all  day  long  with  milk  and 
honey  now,  that  our  fountains  run  an  excellent  dinner  ale,  that 
there  is  a  stocked  larder  in  every  house,  and  that  on  this  peace 
and  plenty  wild-eyed  fanatics  are  descending  with  discordant 
cries  of  unwanted  change.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  in  a  state  of 
unrest  which  among  less  stolid  citizens  would  long  ago  have 
led  to  bloody  revolution;  and  that  this  state,  tho  no  doubt  fanned 
as  well  as  voiced  by  agitators,  arises  almost  entirely  from  a 
conviction  among  the  employed  that  they  do  not  receive  enough 
money  to  live  decently.  If  the  new  principle  is  unsound,  can  it 
possibly  be  more  so  than  our  present  conditions?  An  open 
boat  may  be  less  secure  than  a  liner;  but  it  is  certainly  more 
secure  than  a  sinking  ship,  however  large  and  imposing." 
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ORCHARDS  and  meadows  have  ever 
been  the  chief  delight  of  Mr.  Norman 
Gale.  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  wrote 
that  one  of  his  books  "smells  of  tho  country 
as  a  barn  of  hay."  His  "Collected  Poems" 
(The  Macmillan  Company)  smell  of  the 
country,  and  a  welcome  smell  it  is  in  a  city 
office  on  a  June  morning. 

This  song  is  out  of  season,  but  we  quote 
it  because  it  is  typical  of  the  work  of  the 
poet  who  of  all  living  Englishmen  is  most 
intimate  with  nature. 

Michaelmas  Daisies 

By  Norman  Gale 

'Tis    more    than    mid-October,    yet    along    the 
narrow  garden 
The  daisies  loved  of  Michaelmas  keep  sturdily 
in  flower; 
For  tho  the  evenings  sharply  fall,  they  find  a  way 
to  harden 
The  crop  of  comely  blossoming  that  makes  for 
me  a  bower. 

The  honey-hunters,  diligent,  are  searching  them 
for  sweetness; 
A  pair  of  handsome  bluetits  flash  their  colors 
on  a  stem 
(Exponents  of  the  art  of  standing  upside-down 
with  neatness), 
While  two  entranced  red  admirals  gaze  stonily 
at  them. 

The  rose  has  faded  bedward,  there  to  dream  of 
scarlet  duty 
When  June  is  kissing  England  at  the  flowertide 
of  the  year; 
The  gladiolus  in  his  bulb  considers  plans  for  beauty 
To  flame  along  the  border  when  his  miracle  is 
clear. 

Yet  Autumn  wears  an  apron,   and   the  apron's 
sweet  with  Jendings 
Of  colors  matched  with  comeliness  of  blossom 
and  of  leaf; 
And   daisies   dear   to   Michaelmas,   with   dances 
and  with  bendings, 
Forbid  my  heart  to  weary  for  the  Summer's 
beauteous  sheaf. 

The  garden's   fate  not   narrowly   resembles   my 
condition, 
With  Spring  and  Summer  gone  afield  delighting 
other  places ; 
Where  towered  the  hollyhock  of  Hope,  the  lark- 
spur of  Ambition, 
Unvaunting   blossoms,   pale  but    sweet,   have 
learned  to  show  their  faces. 

Tho  Time  has  thinned  my  lavender  and  plucked 
my  reddest  roses 
(He's  welcome  to  the  buttonhole  he  gathered  in 
my  ground!) 
His    picking    of    a    loveliness    fresh    loveliness 
uncloses — 
Some  overshadowed  pansy  that  my  heart  had 
never  found. 

What  tho  he  made  a  nosegay  of  the  fairest  and 
the  tallest? 
My  loving  fingers  still  can  tend  some  simples 
in  the  dusk. 
'Tis  easy  to  be  patient.     I  will  think  the  best  is 
smallest, 
And  water  here  good-humoredly  my  little  pot 
of  musk. 

Old  Time  has  made  a  nosegay.     He  is  welcome 
to  his  plucking, 
Of  tiger-lilies,  lad's-love,  and  the  tall  cathedral 
spires 


or  lupins,   and    snapdragons   where   tin-   bee  is 
fond  of  sucking, 
And  all  the  Bowery   likenesses  of  Youth  ami 

Youth's  desires. 

Old  Time  lias  got  my  nosegay;  but  1  lie  gloaming 
llnds  me  cheery. 
Because  (lie  gloaming  is  itself  a  (lower  of  lovely 
hue! 
The  more  I  look  at  what  remains,   flic   less   the 
world  seems  dreary, 
For  quiet  breathes  at  Michaelmas,  and  well- 
worn  friends  arc  true. 

Ah,   quiet   breathes   at  Michaelmas,   and   Love, 
his  bosom  sober. 
Has  got  tho  perfect  song  by  heart  and  hums  it 
all  the  day, 
To  thrill  me  without  feverings  and  teach  how  mid- 
October 
Gives  angels  for  the  blossoms  that  old  Time 
has  borne  away. 

More  than  most  British  colonies,  Aus- 
tralia has  a  literature  of  its  own.  Pro- 
fessor J.  Laurence  Rentoul,  who  uses  the 
strange  pseudonym  "Gervais  Gage,"  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  his  verse 
reflects  the  youth  and  vigor  of  Australia, 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  From  his  book, 
"From  Far  Lands"  (The  Macmillan 
Company),  we  take  this  dignified  expres- 
sion of  lofty  thought.  Professor  Rentoul 
knows  how  to  "swing  the  grand  manner." 

Australia 

January  1,  1901.     May  9,  1901 
By    Gervais    Gage    (J.    Laurence    Rentoul) 

She  rose  amid  the  Nations,  tall  and  fair, 

The  wide  South  Seas  kissed  at  her  garment  hem. 

Lights  of  new  heavens  gleamed  in  her  lustrous 
hair, 
Freedom  her  diadem! 

And  on  her  bosom.  Time's  glad  prophecy, 
Six  stars  that  into  one  rich  radiance  ran, 

Her  Urim  and  her  Thummim  of  the  free 
Young  Commonwealth  of  Man: 

And  in  her  raiment,  curiously  inwrought, 
Opal  and  sapphire,  gems  of  price  untold, 

Pearl  from  far  wave,  and,  through  deep  mine- 
shaft  sought. 
The  shimmering  glow  of  gold: 

And  magic  colors  blent  of  range  and  dell 

And   pasture   where   the   sportive   lambs   may 
bleat, 

And  subtlest  tints — no  poet's  tongue  can  tell — 
From  sun-kissed  fields  of  wheat. 

Too  confident  of  beauty  to  be  proud, 

Too  satisfied  and  young  to  doubt  or  pray. 

Her  open  glance  and  buoyant  will  unbowed 
Fronted  the  broadening  day. 

Her  face  uplifted  and  her  brave  bold  eyes 
Gazed  on  into  the  future  unafraid — 

No  mystic  depths  of  reverence,  awe,  surprize, 
No  Past  to  make  dismayed! 

No  martyr-moan  from  pyre  or  battle-plain 
Had  seamed  that  beauty,  frank  and  debonair, 

No  sobbings  from  Gethsemanes  of  pain, 
No  midnights  of  despair — 

Changed  into  morns  of  triumph,  when  the  day 
Saw  men  like  gods,  but  featured  homelier  far, 

As  in  the  pass,  by  mazed  Thermopylae 
Or  glorious  Trafalgar. 


And,  all-accustomed  to  her  wide  wayed  sea 
\ ri< i  amplest  spaces  and  unhindered  room, 

She  faltered  not  to  meet  her  destin] 
Nor  recked  of  gathering  Doom, 

Hut  at  her  girdle  hung  an  opening  scroll, 
On  whose  white  virgin  folds  might  yet  be  writ 

Tales  of  high  deeds,  transcending  utmost  goal 
of  Man's  prophetic  wit 

And  at  her  feet   the  Ocean  yearned  away 

To   Baal    and    North,   and    Southward   without 
hound, 

And  Westward  where  the  sequent  Night  and  Day 
Circled  the  great  world  round. 


When  "  The  Road  Beyond  the  Town  " 
was  published,  it  was  said  in  these  columns 
of  its  author,  the  Rev.  Michael  Earls,  S.J.: 
"  Since  the  publication  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  '  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse  ' 
there  have  been  few  poets  with  a  closer 
sympathy  with  children  and  a  greater  skill 
in  putting  that  sympathy  into  verse." 
His  new  book  "  Ballads  of  Childhood  " 
(Benziger)  is  a  further  justification  of  that 
praise.  But  instead  of  any  of  the  graceful 
songs  about  children  that  fill  its  pages,  we 
have  selected  for  quotation  this  vivid 
description.  Father  Earls's  mastery  over 
the  music  of  words  suggests  the  art  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Noyes. 

The  Lights  of  Worcester  Town 

By  the  Rev.  Michael  Earls,  S.J. 

Five  great  hills  with  groves  and  towers 

Stand  like  a  wall  round  Worcester  Town; 
Fair  are  they  all  days  and  hours, 

Most  of  all  when  the  night  comes  down: 
Camped  in  beauty  if  winter  snows  them, 

Royal  they  wear  rich  Autumn's  gown, 
Gleaming  if  dawn  or  moon  time  shows  them. 

Fairest  of  all  when  the  night  comes  down. 

Up  the  hillsides,  down  the  lowlands. 

Jeweled  with  lights  all  Worcester  glows, 
Magical  squares  like  fairy  showlands, 

Arbors  of  lily,  or  banks  of  rose: 
Some  like  ghosts  with  footsteps  stealthy, 

Pale  on  the  hills  where  Spencer  goes; 
Others  in  windows  warm  and  healthy, 

They  of  the  lily,  these  of  the  rose. 

Waters  in  Blackstone's  courseway  flowing 

Hold  in  their  eyes  of  pond  and  stream 
Tier  on  tier,  the  mill  lamps  showing 

Arches  of  light  like  a  land  of  dream. 
Motion  of  looms  is  pictured  by  them, 

Passing  of  folk  in  a  golden  gleam, 
Spindle  and  shuttle  and  men  that  ply  them, 

Weaving  the  tapestries  fair  as  a  dream. 

Out  from  the  deep  dark  hills  come  flashing 

Trailing  lights  when  the  trains  go  by. 
Eastward,   westward,   they  are  dashing 

Quick  as  meteors  cross  the  sky; 
Beacons  aloft  on  tower  and  steeple 

Signal  their  words  to  the  watching  eye, 
Ribbons  of  light  see  town  and  people 

Flash  like  a  comet  across  the  sky. 

Five  great  hills  all  marked  with  highways 

Stand  like  a  wall  round  Worcester  Town, 
Lights   aglowing   in   halls   and   byways 

Magical  look  when  the  night  comes  down. 
Silvery  stars  of  a  city  gleaming. 

Jewels  bedecking  its  golden  gown, 
Lily  or  rose  in  gardens  seeming 

Parts  of  a  fairyland  night  brings  down. 
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CHEAPER     GASOLINE     AND     OIL 

J  ST  what  are  the  causes  leading  to  the 
recent  downward  tendency  in  the  price 
gasoline  lias  been  much  disenst  in  motor 
circles.  It  is  Bcaroely  more  than  a  year 
since  grave  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to 
the  limit  to  which  prices  might  soar.  It 
is  believed  now  that  the  decline  has  been 
due  to  the  large  stock  of  petroleum  on 
storage  and  to  the  price-cutting  that  has 
ensued.  For  some  weeks  it  has  been  pos- 
sible in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  at  road- 
side supply  stations  to  purchase  gasoline 
in  five-gallon  lots  for  seventeen  cents,  or  at 
the  price  for  which  it  was  sold  last  year  at 
wholesale.  A  Wall  Street  authority  is 
quoted  in  Automobile  Topics  as  having 
recently  said  on  this  subject: 

''Reduction  in  the  market  price  of  all 

grades    of    crude    oil    east    of    the    Rocky 

mtains  during  the  past  week  has  been 

sensational,    but    was  fully   expected  and 

can  be  attributed  to  natural  causes. 

'A  cut  in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  market 
has  been  anticipated  for  months,  in  fact, 
ever  since  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  served 
notice  that  operators  wTould  have  to  cur- 
tail development  work  or  it  would  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
production.  The  warning  went  unheeded 
and  the  result  was  successive  five-cent  cuts, 
amounting  in  all  to  25  cents  a  barrel,  bring- 
ing the  purchasing  price  down  from  $1.05 
to  80  cents.  The  pipe-line  companies  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  enormous  pro- 
duction, and  as  a  consequence  thousands 
of  barrels  of  crude  oil  are  flowing  on  the 
ground.  A  reduction  in  the  market  was 
the  only  available  means  to  force  con- 
servation, and  it  is  expected  that  other 
reductions  will  follow. 

"The  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  mid- 
continent  fields  do  not  apply  to  the  middle 
West  and  Eastern  fields.  There  is  no  in- 
crease in  production,  neither  is  there  any 
lack  of  transportation  and  storage  facilities. 

"The  failure  to  find  newr  producing  ter- 
ritory and  increase  the  production  of  the 
Eastern  fields  made  the  outlook  for  main- 
taining the  market  at  $2.50  very  promising. 
Then  an  unexpected  element  entered  the 
situation  that  had  not  been  anticipated. 
Refiners  were  running  to  full  capacity  and 
the  incentive  was  the  demand  for  gasoline, 
which  had  become  more  valuable  than 
kerosene.  To  meet  the  demand  for  gaso- 
line, which  commanded  a  high  price,  the 
stock  of  refined  oil  began  accumulating, 
and  by  the  first  of  the  current  year  nearly 
every  refiner  in  the  East  found  that  his  re- 
fined oil  could  not  be  marketed  at  a  profit, 
and  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  and  the 
crude  market  showing  no  signs  of  a  reduc- 
tion, decided  to  shut  down  the  refineries. 

"Refiners  are  jubilant  at  the  downward 
turn  of  the  market,  and  a  further  decline 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  resume. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  manufacture 
of  gasoline  from  casing-head  gas  has  worked 
against  1  lie  refiner.  To  that  alone  was  due 
the  keeping  of  t  he  price  down  at  a  time  when 
it  had  begun  to  soar.  The  wholesale  price 
of  gasoline  to-day  is  from  15  to  20  per 
pent,  lower  than  a  year  ago,  despite  the 
increased  demand. 

".Just  at  this  time  conditions  in  all  of 
the  producing  sections  are  chaotic,  and  op- 
erators and  producers  alike  are  of  the 
Opinion     that    the    crude    market     will    go 

lower.     In  the  mid-continent  it  is  expected 
to  fall  to  a  point  that  will  cause  a  suspen- 
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sion  in  development  work,  and  in  the  East 
it  is  expected  to  drop  to  a  point  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  refiner." 

(  Ommenting  on  this  statement,  a  writer 
in  Automobile  Topic*  says: 

"The  figures  indicate  beyond  a  doubt 
that  whatever  the  present  causes  for  lower 
prices,  they  are  only  temporary  in  their 
nature.  The  production  of  crude  pe- 
troleum in  the  United  States  for  1913,  ac- 
cording to  careful  estimates,  indicated  a 
gain  of  8  per  cent,  over  1912,  with  stocks 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  running 
short  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than 
13,000,000  barrels.  The  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  lighter  products  of  petroleum, 
as  witness  the  growth  of  the  automobile 
industry  alone,  was  so  much  beyond  that 
figure  that  the  necessary  supply  was  made 
up,  not  only  by  drawing  on  reserve  stocks, 
but  by  lowering  the  grades  of  fuel,  notably 
through  the  introduction  of  motor  spirits 
as  a  substitute  for  gasoline.  Examination 
of  the  records  of  the  different  fields  yields 
information  of  more  specific  value. 

"In  Pennsylvania  the  runs — that  is 'to 
say,  the  amount  of  oil  taken  from  the  wells 
each  month  —  have  remained  about  the 
same  for  the  last  three  years,  wdth  dimin- 
ishing tendencies  in  general.  Stocks  have 
steadily  declined,  yet  in  the  past  two  years 
the  price  has  almost  doubled,  indicating 
the  effort  of  the  refiners  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction by  the  ancient  expedient  of  offer- 
ing larger  inducements  for  the  exploitation 
of  new  wells  and  reboring  of  old  ones. 

"The  stocks  of  Lima-Indiana  oils  have 
decreased  two-thirds,  despite  the  doubling 
of  the  price.  Incidentally  one  critic  of  the 
present  situation  has  it  that  more  wells 
are  now  being  abandoned  in  that  field  than 
are  being  drilled. 

"Stocks  of  Illinois  oils  have  declined 
from  26,000,000  barrels  to  5,000,000  barrels 
in  three  years,  while  the  runs  have  de- 
creased to  roughly  two-thirds  of  their 
former  amount.  Again  the  price  for  the 
crude  has  more  than  doubled. 

"In  the  'old  days,'  to  which  Standard 
Oil  men  affectionately  refer,  higher  prices 
always  stimulated  increased  production, 
because  the  larger  returns  for  the  oil  prom- 
ised greater  profits  from  development  and 
so  encouraged  drilling  operations.  Sim- 
ilarly, when  oil  in  any  field  became  too 
plentiful  for  the  refineries  and  pipe-lines  to 
handle,  further  development  operations 
would  be  discouraged  by  a  marked  decline 
in  prices,  thus  reestablishing  the  wonder- 
ful balance  of  supply  and  demand  for 
which  the  old  Standard  was  famous. 

"That  the  same  inducements  have  failed 
to  bring  forth  a  similar  response  from 
the  older  fields  is  taken  by  students  of  the 
matter  to  indicate  that  these  fields  are 
practically  exhausted." 

THE  PIONEER  MOTOR  STATE 

Wisconsin — or,  at  least,  John  S.  Donald, 
now  Wisconsin's  Secretary  of  State — has 
made  the  claim  that  Wisconsin  was  the 
first  American  commonwealth  to  encourage 
the  production,  or  perfection,  of  a  horseless 
vehicle.  Mr.  Donald  made  this  claim  after 
a  careful  search  among  the  records  in  his 
department.  Following  is  an  account  of 
his  discoveries  as  printed  in  Motor  Age: 

"In  1875,  he  finds  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  offering  a  bountj'  of 
$10,000    to    be    paid    to    the    person    who 


The  Joy 


of  Eating 


Something  Extra  Good 

finds    rich    fulfillment    in    every 
package  of  Post  Toasties. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  crispy, 
mild  sweetness  of  these  tender 
bits  of  toasted  corn  usually  start 
smiles  at  table. 

And  the  housewife  smiles  too, 
for  a  bowlful  poured  direct  from 
the  package — with  cream  and 
sugar  to  taste — relieves  some  of 
the  work  and  worry  of  breakfast 
or  lunch,  not  soon  forgotten. 


Post 
Toasties 


are  sold  everywhere  in  tight- 
sealed  packages — fresh  and 
ready  always  for  instant  serving. 
The  delicate  toasted  corn  fla- 
vour blends  nicely  with  fruit  and 
berries,  and  a  variety  of  attrac- 
tive dishes  are  always  at  hand 
when  there  is  a  package  of 
Toasties  on  the  pantry  shelf. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 

The  big,  clean  Post  Toasties 
factories  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
where  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts 
are  also  made,  are  open  to  visi- 
tors every  working  day  in  the 
year. 

There's  much  to  be  seen,  and 
visitors  are  always  welcome! 
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invented  and  put  into  operation  a  machine 
that  would  'perform  a  journey  of  at  least 
200  miles  in  a  continuous  line  on  the  com- 
mon road  or  roads  running  as  nearly  as 
may  be  north  and  south  within  the  State, 
and  be  propelled  by  its  own  internal  power 
at  the  average  speed  of  at  least  five  miles 
per  hour  working  time.'  Another  require- 
ment was  that  'it  be  able  to  run  backward 
and  turn  out  of  the  road  to  accommodate 
other  vehicles  in  passing,  and  to  be  able  to 
ascend  or  descend  a  grade  of  at  least  200 
feet  to  the  mile.' 

"It  is  recorded  that  an  amendment  to 
the  law  was  made  in  1876  providing  for  a 
statement  of  progress  in  the  manufacture, 
and  the  intention  of  competing  for  the 
bounty,  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Secretary  Donald  finds  that  eleven 
such  notices  were  filed.  An  act  of  1878 
authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  three  to  act  as  judges  at  the  trial 
and  provided  for  a  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  city  of  Madison  on  June  10, 
1878.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of 
competition  at  this  meeting.  In  1879  the 
legislature  repealed  the  bonus  laws,  pro- 
viding, however,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
to  be  paid  as  a  bonus  to  five  parties  as 
compensation  for  their  disbursements  and 
expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  of 
a  steam  road-wagon.  The  law  of  1879 
stated  expressly  that  'this  act  shall  not 
be  construed  as  an  admission  that  said 
wagon  was  a  satisfactory  compliance  with 
the  requirements.'  This  would  indicate 
that  there  was  some  contention  as  to  the 
success  of  the  invention. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  interest  by  the 
State  legislature  was  prompted  by  the 
construction,  in  1873  and  1874,  of  a  steam 
road-wagon,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Carhart,  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  who  was  a  circuit-rider. 
It  consisted  of  an  ordinary  buggy  equipped 
with  two  steam-engines,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  applied  to  the  front  and  rear 
axles.  The  crude  device  threw  human 
beings  and  animals  into  hysterics,  and  public 
meetings  were  held  condemning  the  use  of 
the  machine.  The  Carhart  road-wagon  is 
thus  declared  to  be  America's  first  horseless 
carriage." 

FEWER  MOTOR- VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS 

That  accidents  in  New  York  City  due 
to  motor-trucks  "and  cars  were  fewer  in 
April  than  in  previous  months  is  a  fact 
brought  to  light  from  official  sources. 
Street-cars  "took  a  far  greater  toll  of 
human  life  than  automobiles."  The  rec- 
ord of  mortality  for  automobiles  was  seven, 
and  seven  is  exactly  the  number  of  deaths 
due  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  alone.  Auto- 
mobilists  have  long  contended  that  trolley- 
cars  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  combined 
cause  more  injury  than  motor-cars.  Fig- 
ures like  those  for  April  are  put  forth  with 
emphasis  and  pleasure  by  advocates  of 
motoring  who  point  out,  as  the  matter  is 
exprest  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that 
"a  motor-car,  capable  as  it  is  of  being  stopt 
in  emergency  within  an  extremely  short 
distance — -much  shorter  than  in  the  case  of 
horses,  or  in  the  case  of  the  trolley-car  not 
equipped  with  air-brakes — should,  with  a 
little  ordinary  care,  without  disregard  to 
the  safety  of  citizens,  be  as  safe  as  any 
heavy  vehicle  can  possibly  be." 

These  figures  for  New  York  are  reen- 
forced  by  corresponding  ones  from  Chicago, 
"showing  beyond  any  doubt  that  automo- 
biles and.  gasoline-trucks  are  the  least 
dangerous  form  of  highway  travel."  It 
is  contended  in  Chicago  that  motor 
vehicles  "have  caused  only  one-half  as 
many  accidents  there  during  the  past  four 
years  as  horses  and  wagons,"  that  is,  per 
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Here's  where  they  grow. 

Here  in  America's  tomato  garden-spot  are 
raised  the  red-ripe,  juicy  perfect  specimens 
whose  rare  flavor  is  retained  so  delightfully  in 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

The  climate,  the  soil,  the  natural  irrigation  effected 
between  the  ocean  and  the  Delaware,  the  long  and  special 
experience  of  local  growers — all  combine  to  produce  here 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Campbell  establishment  a  type  of 
tomatoes  unexcelled  in  flavor  and  food-value. 

From  this  delicious  fruit  fresh-picked  and 
skillfully  blended  with  other  choice  materials 
we  produce  this  tempting  soup  renowned  the 
world  over  for  its  superior  quality  and  flavor. 

Why  not  enjoy  it  again  on  your  table  today? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 
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mile  traveled  by  each  respectively.  One  of 
the  coroners  of  Chicago.  Peter  M.  Hoffman, 
recently  declared  that  automobiles  now 
rage  two  to  one  safer  per  mile  than  do 
bone-drawn  vehicles.  Be  liases  his  esti- 
mate on  mileage  because  any  comparison 
■  danger  must  be  so  estimated  to  be 
lair.  In  his  office  is  a  statistician  whose 
figures  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hoffman's 
conclusions.  This  statistician  "organized  a 
complete  synthetic  system  of  statistical 
tables  for  municipalities  and  engaged  in 
coordinating  accident  statistics  of  police 
records  with  the  fatality  table  of  the 
coroner's  office."  Mr.  Hoffman  says  he 
can  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the 
statistician's  figures,  altho  much  of  his 
material  was  gathered  outside  the  coroner's 
office.  Following  is  Mr.  Hoffman's  con- 
clusion as  printed  in  Motor  Age,  with  a 
table  appended: 

"Accurate  figures  compiled  from  the 
>rds  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
show  that  1912  is  the  first  year  that  the 
number  of  automobile  accidents  ever  sur- 
passed horse-vehicle  accidents,  and  the 
mileage  percentage  of  power  vehicles  as 
compared  with  horse  vehicles  shows  that 
automobiles  now  average  two  to  one  safer 
per  mileage  than  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

"The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  use  during  the  past  four 
years  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  number  of  horse  vehicles  is  definitely 
shown,  not  only  in  the  decrease  of  horse- 
vehicle  accidents  and  fatalities,  but  in  the 
increase  of  automobile  accidents. 

"Tables  accompanying  the  coroner's 
statement  show  the  number  of  passenger 
and  freight  vehicles  of  all  classes,  licensed 
and  unlicensed,  on  the  streets  of  Chicago 
on  February  10,  1914,  their  average 
daily  mileage  and  their  total  daily  mileage, 
accidents  and  fatalities  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  the  average  number  of  accidents 
per  day  and  per  5,000,000  miles  traveled, 
as  follows: 

Number  of  Vehicles  and  Their 
Average  Mileage 

. — Daily  Mileage — ■ 
No.  Average  Total 

Horse  vehicles 65,118       12  miles  781,416 

Power  vehicles ..  .   37,406       42  miles       1,571,052 

Average  of  Accidents  in  Four  Years 

Accidents 

Av'ge  per 
Total  5,000,000 

1910-1914       Per  day         miles 
Horse  vehicles.  .  .  .    6,047  4.15  26.55 

Power  vehicles ...  .   5.784  3.96  12.6 

Accidents   Reported   to  Police   Department 

Vehicles . 

Street-     Horse     Power     Total 
railway    rl0Tbe     l  ower  per  year 

1010 3,969  1,596  998  6,563 

19*1 3,664  1,561  1,153  6,378 

1912 4,106  1,507  L604  7,217 

1913 4.283  1,383  27029  7,695 

Total 16,022       6,047       5.784 

Coroner's  Cases,  or  Fatalities 

run 175  67  52  294 

I'll 161  75  75  311 

1912 209  49  96  356 

1913 165  44  136  345 

Total 710     235     359 

The  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  points 
out  that  an  effort  has  seldom  been  mado 
by  any  one  to  show  the  relation  of  fatalii  ies 
and  accidents  to  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles,  trolley-cars,  and  horse-drawn 
vehicles  in  use: 

"If  the  figures  are  analyzed  in  this  way, 
it  throws  an  entirely  new  and  more  favor- 
able light  on  the  subject,  and  shows  that 
automobiles  caused  no  more  deaths  in 
York  last  year  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cars  in  use  than  in  previous 
years,    whereas    the    ratio    of   fatalii  ies    by 


trolley-cars  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  lias 
increased.  This  would  clearly  indi< 
that  motor-car  drivers  have  become  more 
careful  and  observant  of  the  laws,  while 
horse-drivers  and  motormen  have  not. 
Figures  for  1913  thus  show  that,  with  a 
registration  of  133.5(H)  motor-cars  in 
New  York,  there  were  451  fatalities,  or 
3.37  per  1,000  cars,  while  in  the  same 
year  the  28,205  trolley-cars  in  use  in  this 
city  caused  187  deaths,  or  (>.31  per  l.(MH) 
cars.       Unfortunately,     it     has     not     I 

able  to  get  reliable  figures  relating  to 
the  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  in  use 
in  t his  city;  all  that  is  known  is  that  they 
caused  202  deaths  in  1913. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  the  fatali- 
ties charged  against  the  automobile  in- 
clude persons  killed  by  motor-cycles  and 
trucks,  occupants  of  automobiles  them- 
selves, who  were  killed  as  a  result  of  the 
fault  of  the  drivers,  and  children  killed 
while  roller-skating,  playing  games  in  the 
streets,  or  hitching  on  the  rear  of  wagons 
and  other  vehicles. 

"There  is,  of  course,  something  of  the 
academic  in  such  figures.  There  are  those 
who  will  say  that,  whatever  figures  may 
show,  the  gasoline  vehicle  has  an  un- 
warranted list  of  fatalities  to  answer  for. 
The  sad  part  of  this  is  that  it  is  true; 
there  isn't  any  question  that,  if  all  drivers 
of  automobiles  held  the  safety  of  the  public 
in  just  regard,  the  figures  of  every  month 
would  be  as  gratifying  as  those  of  April." 


INCREASED  EXPORTS  OF  CARS 

Official  statistics  are  to  hand  showing 
that  our  exports  of  cars  in  March  made 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  March  of 
last  year.  The  value  of  these  cars  was 
$266,000.  The  increase  was  in  pleasure 
cars,  shipments  of  trucks  having  declined. 
Following  are  details  as  given  in  Motor 
World: 

"During  March,  1914,  50  commercial 
cars,  valued  at  $63,932,  and  2,538  pleasure 
cars,  valued  at  $2,984,915,  were  exported. 
During  the  same  month  of  1913,  108 
commercial  cars,  valued  at  $191,223,  and 
2,734  pleasure  cars,  valued  at  $2,718,518, 
were  shipped  abroad.  This  is  an  increase 
of  804,  or  29  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of 
pleasure  cars  and  a  decrease  of  58  trucks, 
or  53  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  com- 
mercial vehicles.  The  loss  in  value  of 
commercial  cars  was  $127,291,  or  66  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  pleasure 
cars  was  $266,397,  or  10  per  cent. 

"During  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March  the  exports  of  commercial  cars 
decreased  from  653,  valued  at  $1,198,590, 
in  1913,  to  443  cars,  valued  at  $861,654, 
in  1914.  The  exports  of  pleasure  cars, 
however,  increased  from  16,677,  valued 
at  $16,653,779,  in  1913,  to  19,928  cars, 
valued  at  $17,904,002,  in  1914. 

"The  exports  of  parts,  not  including  en- 
gines and  tires,  increased  in  value  from 
$604,469  in  March,  1913,  to  $701,038  in 
March  last,  and  from  $3,587,805  to  $4,- 
923,339  during  the  nine-months'  period. 

"Imports  of  cars  show  a  marked  de- 
cline. The  number  imported  during 
March,  1913,  was  49,  valued  at  $104,714, 
while  in  March  last  the  number  was  15, 
and  the  value  $15,867.  During  the  nine- 
nionths'  period  the  number  decreased 
from  (lis.  valued  at  $1,434,059,  in  1913,  to 
245,  valued  at  $545,226,  in  1914. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of 
parts,  except  tires,  showed  a  large  in- 
crease.  The  imports  for  March,  1913, 
v.eie  \alued  at  $15,236.  increasing  to 
190,928,  in  March  last,  while  during  the 
nine-months'  period  the  imports  rose  in 
value  from  $199. NSS,  in  1913,  to  $488,730 
in  191  L" 


POSTUM 

Tickles  the  Taste 

Some  people  —  wedded  to 
coffee  —  have  the  idea  they 
can't  be  suited  with  any  other 
table  beverage. 

So  they  continue  to  drink 
coffee,  even  when  they  suspect 
it  is  causing  indigestion,  ner- 
vousness, headache,  sleepless- 
ness, or  other  ills. 

Thousands  seeking  relief, 
have  quit  coffee  with  its  poison- 
ous drug,  caffeine,  and  adopted 
Postum,  and  to  their  surprise, 
find  that  it  has  a  delightful  fla- 
vour. And  better  still,  Postum 
is  absolutely  free  from  caffeine 
or  any  other  harmful  substance. 

Made  only  of  whole  wheat 
and  a  small  percent  of  molasses, 
Postum  is  a  pure  food-drink, 
refreshing  and  nourishing.  Every 
member  of  the  family,  including 
the  children,  drink  it  with  great- 
est benefit. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 
Regular   Postum  —  must  be 
well  boiled.    1  5c  and  25c  packages. 
Instant    Postum  —  a  soluble 
powder.  Made  in  the  cup — no  boil- 
ing.  30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  is  about  the 
same  for  both  kinds. 


Th 


re's  a  Reason"  for 


POSTUM 


— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Willy S  Utility  Trucks 
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The  Extravagant  Way  to  do  business 
is  to  Use  the  Methods  of  Yesterday 


FROM  a  business  standpoint  the 
motor  truck  is  probably  the  great- 
est economic  factor  ever  intro- 
duced. 

What  does  it  cost  you  to  do  busi- 
ness with  horses  ? 

Ten  to  one  you  cannot  answer! 
But- 
Whatever  your  answer  might  be  to 
the  above,  how  can  you  reply  to  the 
following: 

The  Peninsular  Wet  Wash  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  Oregon,  replaced 
three  teams  (6  horses)  with  one 
Utility  Truck.  And  in  addition  to 
greatly  reducing  their  hauling  invest- 
ment they  cut  delivery  operating  ex- 


penses $250  a  month  or  $3000  a  year. 
Bear  in  mind  that  one  Willys  Utility 
Truck  alone  effected  this  enormous 
saving. 

Now  what  about  your  horses? 

And  this  is  but  one  of  scores  of  similar 
cases! 

With  one  of  these  trucks  you  do  infinite- 
ly more  work  than  you  can  do  with  three  or 
four  teams.  You  can  cover  more  territory, 
get  at  more  customers,  develop  more  busi- 
ness— in  short,  make  more  money. 

We  have  the  facts  and  figures  in  con- 
nection zvith  your  business  to  prove  this. 
We  will  be  glad  to  present  them  at  any  time 
you  appoint. 

Write  us  direct  for  literature,  special 
body  book,  complete  details  and  data.  All 
gratis.     Address  Dept.  150. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  O. 


Three  Quarter  Ton  Capacity— $1350 

Price  includes  chassis  and  driver's  seat.      Body  as  shozvn  SI 50  extra.      Prices  f.  o.  b,  factory 
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SEVEN  vestal  virgins  tended  the 
ever-burning  sacred  flame  of 
Vesta  in  ancient  Rome. 
Absolute  cleanliness  was  one  of 
their  religious  obligations.  Their 
house,  which  was  maintained  by  the 
State,  contained  baths  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  luxury. 

A  most  important   feature  of  the 

toilet,   as   well    as    of    every    great 

Roman  household,   was   the  use   of 

tine  oils — apparently  palm  and  olive. 

The   utter  luxury   of  the    Roman 


as  udcro 


bath  is  today  enjoyed  by  the  more 
than  two  million  women  who  use 
Palmolive  Soap. 

In  this  delightful  form,  palm  and  olive 
oils  are  most  perfectly  blended. 

Those  who  use  Palmolive  daily  find 
thereisnothingelse  quite  like  it  forrlcans- 
ing,  soothing  and  nourishing  even  the  ten- 
derest  skin.  Itleavestheskinsmooth.firm 
and  whiteand  protected  against  irritation. 

Palm  and  Olive  Oils  give  Palmolive  its 
delicate  color.  Naught  else  is  needed. 
The  natural  delightful  fragrance  is  a  veri- 
table breath  from  the  Orient.  And 
the  price  is  only  15c  a  cake. 


Palmolive 

In  hard  water  or  soft,  hot  water  or  cold,  Palmolive  lathers  freely  and  quickly.  It 
imparts  a  smooth,  clear  complexion,  and  adds  that  touch  of  charm  unknown  to  any 
other  soap.    It  is  very  hard— does  not  waste. 


Palmolive  Shampoo  i"hkemp^o°- 

makes  the  hair  lustrous  and  healthy,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  scalp.  It  rinses  out  easily  and 
leaves  the  hair  soft  and  tractable.  Price  50  cents. 

N.  B — If  you  cannot  get  Palmolive  Oream  orSham- 
|moof  your  local  denier,  a  full-size  package  of  either 
will  be  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Pactory:  B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Ltd. 
106-187  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Palmolive  Cream 

cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
adds  a  delightful   touch  after  the 
use    of     Pal  rn  o]  i  ve 
Soap.  Price  60  cents. 
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OUR  NEW  BULB  CATALOG 

is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  on 
selecting  and  caring  for  bulbs. 
It  includes  the  best  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  tulips, 
hyacinths,    daffodils, 
crocus,  etc. —  bulbs  so 
full  of  vitality  that 
each  order  leads  to  long 
continued  patronage 


Prii  cs  are  most  modi  rate    including  free  delivery 
to  your  hom* — for 

We  do  not  merely  SELL  Holland  bulbs. 
We.  GROW  them 
in  our  own  nurseries  ;it  Saaaenheim,  Holland,  Infi- 
nite <  .ire  In  growing,  (  leaning,  soiling  and  packing 
aie  lia<  k  of  eat  h  package  of  bulbs  which  we  label 
with  this  Dutrh  girl  trademark.  This  mark  is  your 
prota  Hon.  See  il  on  each  package  ot  bulbs  if  you 

want  finest  results.   Write  for  that  catalog  U 

Orders  should  be  entered  carlv      as  .ill  bull 

ted  and  pat  kid  m  1  lollandi 

Gt.  VAN  WAVEREN  &  KRUIJFF 

201  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia 

JOHN  VAN  AAI.ST,  MANAGER 


direct  to  your  garden 


20  Days'  Trial  on  Your  Motor 
A  Remarkable  Device ! 

q      The  M cCormick 
Power  Plug 

Replaces  the  spark  plug 

Transforms  the  ordinary  energy  from 
battery  or  magneto  into, 1  Hood  of  high 
frequency  sparks.  By  instantaneous 
andcomplete  combustion  it  maintains 
full  power  strokes  in  the  engine. 
Solid  surface  electrodes  do  away  with 
burning!  displacement  or  adjustment 
of  wire  points.  Thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic users.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
We  will  send  \  mi  a  set  by  insured  parcels  post  for  20days' 
I  rial  on  your  machine.  As  a  bookkeeping  I. h  ilityyoucan 
-end  us  a  check  or  money  order  at  J:i.(XI  for  e.u  h  Povi  1  I 
Plug  and  we  will  send  it  back  if  you  arc  not  in  every 
way  satisfied.    State  thread  ;  make  and  model  of  car. 

Mccormick  mfg.  co. 

206  McCormick  Bldg..  Dayton.  Ohio 


VILLA  AND  THE  PROFESSOR 
p.W  Villa  l>e  all  the  different  kinds  of  a 
^■^  man  he  is  described  to  be?  On  one 
side  arc  hoard  fearsome  tales  of  his  cruelty 
and  savagery,  and  on  the  other  well- 
Credited  stories  of  his  sagacity,  geniality, 
and  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  man's  genius  that  such  <li\i 
and  contrary  opinions  are  held  of  him.  In 
the  New  York  Herald  appears  yet  a  new 
picture  of  the  rebel  general.  Prof.  Freder- 
ick L  Mnnson.  explorer,  ethnologist,  and 
archeologist,  narrates  his  experiences  eight 
years  ago  in  Mexico,  when  Villa  was  his 
faithful  and  capable  guide  through  the 
wilds  of  the  interior.  It  was  a  position 
in  which  Villa  might  have  profited  ma- 
terially through  treachery,  for  the  Ameri- 
can was  wholly  at  his  mercy;  ye!  Professor 
Monson  never  once  regretted  having  en- 
gaged his  services,  and  has  only  praise  for 
his  bandit  guide.  It  was  in  the  State  of 
Sonora.     He  says: 

I  was  stopping  at  a  large  hacienda  and 
asked  the  owner  if  he  could  get  several 
good  men  for  me.  He  said  he  could,  and 
one  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  was 
awakened  and  it  was  announced  that  my 
guide  had  arrived  and  had  brought  several 
Indian  followers.  I  went  to  meet  him 
and  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  "Pancho." 
Our  expedition  started  the  next  day.  Just 
as  I  was  passing  out  of  the  front  gate  of 
the  hacienda,  a  salesman  who  represented 
a  large  hardware  concern  stopt  me  at  the 
gate  and  said,  ''Where  in  the  world  are 
you  going  with  that  fellow?"  He  pointed 
to  my  guide  "Pancho."  I  told  him  my 
mission  and  said  that  "Pancho"  was  my 
guide. 

"Well,  Heaven  help  you!"  said  the  sales- 
man. "That  is  'Pancho'  Villa,  the  bandit, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen 
to  you.  Better  leave  your  pocketbook 
home."  I  was  a  trifle  uneasy,  but  decided 
that  I  would  fulfil  my  end  of  the  contract 
after  hiring  the  man.  I  was  to  pay 
"Pancho"  two  dollars  a  day  as  guide,  and 
t  he  ot  her  I  ndians  one  dollar  a  day.  Taking 
t  he  bull  by  t  he  horns,  I  took  all  of  the  silver 
and  gold  that  I  had  in  my  belt  and  handed  it 
to  Villa.  1  told  him  that  it  was  all  the 
money  that  I  had  with  me  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  pay  the  men  and  himself  each 
day.  I  told  him  I  trusted  him,  and  that  if 
(he  money  ran  out  before  we  returned  to 
keep  the  men  in  good  spirits,  and  that  I 
would  get  more  money  when  we  got  back. 

When  night  fell  on  the  first  day's  trip 
I  noticed  that  Villa  directed  the  men  to 
make  my  bed  on  the  side  and  away  from 
(lie  beds  of  himself  and  his  men.  1  asked 
him  why  he  was  doing  so,  and  be  informed 
me  thai  I  was  a  white  man  and  the  su- 
perior of  the  party  and  as  such  ought  to 
have  in\  own  bed.     I  protested  and  told 

him  thai  he  was  the  guide  on  the  desert, 
and  therefore  the  superior  man,  and  that 
I  insisted  upon  sleeping  in  the  group. 

I  found  his  a  kindly  nature.  He  was 
very    keen    and    knew    every    inch    of    tho 
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country.  His  sense  of  humor  was  broad, 
and  his  brain  and  muscles  worked  with 
one  accord.  I  began  to  study  this  man, 
who  had  terrorized  the  wealths  of  the 
country  for  fifteen  years,  and  found  him 
to  be  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood.  From  his 
followers  I  found  that  he  never  had  taken 
a  thing  from  a  poor  man.  The  wealthy 
always  were  his  victims,  and  what  he  took 
from  them  he  frequently  gave  to  the  poor. 
For  three  weeks  we  camped  and  lived 
together  on  the  expedition,  covering  about 
six  hundred  kilometers.  I  left  him  as  I 
found  him — a  humane,  powerful,  and  re- 
sourceful man. 

From  time  to  time  thereafter  this  ac- 
quaintance was  renewed  for  brief  periods, 
until  finally  Professor  Monson,  the  last 
of  this  March,  joined  General  Villa  before 
Torreon,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
personally  conducted  through  that  cam- 
paign. The  General,  he  says,  received 
him  with  open  arms: 

I  campaigned  with  him  as  a  spectator 
and  was  well  taken  care  of  by  the  army. 
When  we  arrived  near  Torreon  I  was 
with  the  advance  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  city.  It 
was  there  that  Villa  showed  himself  to  be 
the  Napoleon  of  Mexico  from  a  military 
standpoint.  His  advance  upon  Torreon 
and  the  tactics  involved  in  the  final  attack 
were  excellent  and  worthy  of  any  military 
genius. 

Surrounding  him  were  his  officers,  who 
were  drest  in  brilliant  uniforms.  General 
Villa  looked  like  a  poor  man  who  had 
suddenly  been  dragged  into  the  center  of 
these  men.  He  was  questioning  them. 
The  questions  came  sharply  and  quickly 
and  he  absorbed  the  answers  as  they  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  officers.  His  eyes 
showed  his  emotions  more  than  did  his 
facial  expressions.  • 

As  the  days  passed  I  found  him  very 
modest.  He  never  sought  advice,  but  was 
always  ready  to  hear  it.  He  would  ask 
questions  when  certain  things  interested 
him  and  thoroughly  weighed  the  answers 
he  received. 

General  Villa's  very  method  of  feeding 
and  getting  water  for  his  army  surmounted 
a  problem  that  would  have  caused  any 
general  the  greatest  uneasiness.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  bring  all  his  water 
for  many  miles  by  train.  To  protect  this 
line  was  a  great  drain  on  his  main  army, 
but  he  managed  to  do  it.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  food  escaped  him  with  the  advance 
of  the  army.  While  the  siege  of  Torreon 
was  going  on  the  army  was  in  a  bad  fix 
for  food  and  some  of  the  men  suffered 
severely  from  cold.  These  facts  are  not 
generally  known,  but  Torreon  had  to  be 
taken  not  only  to  further  the  advance  of 
the  Constitutionalist  army,  but  because 
of  the  shortage  in  supplies.  Many  nights 
the  soldiers  ate  but  little  food  after  fight- 
ing all  day,  and  when  the  night  winds 
began  to  blow  they  were  unable  to  light 
fires  to  keep  them  warm  because  of  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  Federal  snipers,  who 
opened  up  with  a  hail  of  bullets  on  the 
fires. 

During  the  engagement  at  Torreon,  I 
stood  on  a  hill  700  feet  high  and  watched 
the  battle.  Villa  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.      His    horse,   a    buckskin-col- 
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p\'ERY  Motorist 

•*--'  should  know  that  spark 
plugs  can  make  or  mar  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine — in 
reality  they  are  the  keystone 
of  that  most  important  factor, 
the  ignition  system. 

So  that  you  can  select  a  spark  plug 
that  is  just  right  for  your  particular 
engine  we  have  prepared, 

"Locating  the  Spark  Plug" 

it's  a  little  book  which  describes  good 
and  bad  plugs — tells  you  which  to 
choose  and  which  to  avoid. 

It's  a  complete  treatise  on  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  an  engine  and  should  not 
be  passed  up  by  any  motorist  anxious  for 
maximum  service. 
Just  a  line  on  a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Say:  "Send  me  the  free  booklet  — 
'Locating    the    Spark    Plug.'     I    drive    a 
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free  trial  on  thin  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger. "   We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance   This  oner  is  absolutely  genuine . 
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men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  tor  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.    It's  free. 

TIRE8,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  S3  to  $8  each.  * 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  moili  I  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
eoftrviaead.  Do  not  buy  n  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  g.-t  our  catalog  andn-  u     podaloffan     Writ*  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  C  172  CHICAGO,  ILL 


ored  animal,  seemed  to  know  exactly  what ' 
to  do,  and  he  carried  the  General  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  The  ap- 
proach on  Torreon  was  made  in  a  fan-shape 
formation,  and  the  attack  was  made  from 
the  cast,  west,  and  north  at  the  same 
time.  The  Federal  troops  fought  valiantly, 
but  the  attack  was  irresistible.  It  was  at 
this  time,  however,  that  I  changed  my 
mind  with  regard  to  the  courage  of  the 
Mexican  soldier,  which  I  had  always 
doubted. 

I  noted  also  during  the  battle  that 
General  Villa  has  a  remarkably  quick  mind 
in  a  crisis.  Several  times  when  his  men 
were  being  turned  at  certain  points  he 
personally  rode  to  the  scene  and  spurred 
them  on  to  new  efforts.  His  courage  is 
wonderful,  and  the  word  fear  is  not  in  his 
vocabulary. 


TY  COBB  ON  THE  BATTING  ART 

IN  the  opinion  of  Ty  Cobb — who  ought 
to  know — being  a  champion  hitter  is  no 
easy  job.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  men  who 
are  "natural-born" hitters,  like  Jackson,  of 
the  Cleveland  outfield,  and  a  few  others  of 
the  top-liners,  but  they  are  the  minority, 
and  their  hitting  is  rarely  of  the  greatest 
value  to  a  team,  as  it  is  not  scientific,  and 
the  batter  never  knows  just  where  the  ball 
is  going  to  land.  For  the  scientific  hitter, 
the  man  who  has  been  trained  to  hit  and  is 
continually  refining  that  training  and  at- 
tempting to  hold  as  well  as  advance  his 
record,  there  is  plenty  of  hard  work  ahead. 
And  there  is,  too,  a  constant  demand  on  his 
nervous  strength.  To  be  among  the  top- 
liners  is  a  nervous  strain.  The  men  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  fall  below  past  per- 
formances; then  they  feel  the  crowd's 
jeers,  and  that  means  worry — to  the  man 
who  has  not  learned  how  fatal  it  is  to  fret. 
In  The  Associated  Sunday  Magazines  Ty 
Cobb,  collaborating  with  Edward  Lyell 
Fox,  recounts  his  own  difficulties  and 
those  of  other  stick  artists.  There  was 
Snodgrass  in  1910,  for  example,  who  came 
sailing  up  on  a  streak  of  phenomenal  bat- 
ting into  the  group  of  National  League 
leaders.  Then  he  looked  down  from  his 
eminence  and  got  dizzy.  He  grew  so 
anxious  about  holding  his  place  that  this 
and  nothing  else,  in  Cobb's  opinion,  was 
responsible  for  his  subsequent  fall  to  .200. 
Discussing  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  who 
run  up  high  averages,  he  mentions  the 
tendency  to  declare  that  a  pitcher  whom 
they  can  not  hit  "has  nothing  on  the  ball," 
and  their  invariable  insistence  that  the  man 
they  do  hit  is  wreathed  in  curves  of  the 
wickedest  and  most  baffling  description. 
He  Bays: 

Managers   know   this   tendency   of   ball- 
players.     If   allowed    to    go    unchecked,    it 

breeds  overconfldence,  which  in  baseball 
is  doubly  bad.  ('lark  Griffith,  manager  of 
Washington,  is  a  gnat  man  to  knock  this 

out  of  his  players.  The  Detroit  club  had 
a  young  pitcher  in  the  box  last   fall,  and 
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ONE.  TWO,  FOUR,  SIX  CYLINDER  MODELS 

With  Specially  'Designed  Attachments  Ready   To 

Go  On  Your  Car,  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Standard  or  special  equipment  for  these  cars : 

PACKARD  WINTON  CHANDLER 

PEERLESS  HAVERS  HOWARD 

STEVENS-  STEARNS  MITCHELL 

DURYEA  IMPERIAL  FIAT 

LOZIER  JACKSON  SPEEDWELL 

FRANKLIN  LEXINGTON 

and  made  with  special  attachments  that  garages  and 

car  dealers  now  install  on  the 

HUDSON  BUICK  CADILLAC 

MAXWELL  6  OVERLAND  REO 

SIMPLEX  ABBOTT  COLE 

HENDERSON  OAKLAND  STUTZ 

If  your  car  isn't  there  it  doesn't  mean  that  we  can't  supply  you. 

We  have  attachments  for  almost  every  car. 

O  WNERS — Send  us  the  name  and  model  of  your  car.     We 

will  give  you  prices  and  name  of  dealer. 
DEALERS — Attachments  and  models  for  your  car.     Write  us 
for  discounts. 

Jl  Kellogg  pump  is  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions that  your  car  is  up  to  the   minute 

Your  Kellogg  Pump  Will  Save  Your  Tire  Expense 
KELLOGG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

100  Circle  St.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York        San  Francisco  '     Detroit        Chicago 

Distributing  and  Service  Stations  in  All  Localities 

We  also  make  Air-Starter  Units  for  All  Cars  and  Motor  Boats 
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Six  More 

miles  per  gallon — 

A  Speedier  on  your  car  will  give  you 
an  average  of  6  more  miles  from  every  gallon 
of  gasoline.  Try  this  test:  Put  on  a  Speedier 
for  30  davs  free  trial.  Set  the  srasollne  throttle  at 
the  10-mile  notch.  Then  touch  the  Speedier 
Control:  and  watch  the  speedometer  jump  to  15 
miles.  You  get  6  miles  extra  speed  without  an. 
extra  drop  of  gas.   The  Speedier  air  spray  does  It. 

Speedier 

"Less  Gas— More  Mileage" 

Gives  yon  extra  power  from  the  gasoline  by  mix- 
ins  extra  nir  in  the  manifold.  Instant  control  at 
your  finger-tip.  Over  ll.ooo  individual  owners 
equipped  their  cars  with  Speedlers  last  year. 

Free  Trial, 

Your  enrnge  man  or  dealer  can 
get  yon  a  Speedier  for  30  days  free 
trial    from   his  nearest  wholesale 
supply  house.     Learn  how  easy    it 
la  to  cut  your  gasoline  bill  almost  in 
half      l'luo  only  SS;  refunded  if  you 
are  tint  pleased.     Pan  for  itself  in  a 
month.     Get  one  today.  (1) 

Lydon  Mfg.  Co. 
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Washington  was  slamming  his  curves  to  all 
parts  of  the  field. 

"That  kid  pitcher  Detroit  has  in  there," 
I  heard  Griffith  say  to  one  of  his  men  who 
had  made  three  hits,  "must  be  pretty  soft 
for  you  fellows.  You  can  fatten  your 
batting  averages  to-day.  And  they  all 
need  it." 

"Pretty  soft!"  replied  the  player  in- 
dignantly. ''Why,  his  curve  has  a  hook  on 
it  like  a  hairpin,  and  you  can  hardly  sec 
his  fast  one!  We've  just  got  our  eyes  on 
the  ball— that's  all." 

"That's  old  bunk,"  returned  Griffith. 
"Whenever  you  fellows  are  hitting,  the 
pitcher  always  has  lots  of  stuff." 

McGraw  is  another  one  who  "rides" 
some  of  his  players  when  they're  in  a 
batting  streak.  He  used  to  go  rough- 
shod over  little  Josh  Devore.  Josh  was  a 
"good-money"  player.  If  a  crisis  pre- 
sented itself,  he  would  invariably  rise  to 
it;  but  during  the  regular  season  he  was  not 
ambitious.  He  would  make  three  hits  one 
day,  and  then  idle  along,  swaggering  in 
their  brief  glamour.  One  day  Devore  lined 
out  a  three-bagger,  and  when,  after  sliding 
into  third,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  brushed 
the  dust  from  his  pants  he  looked  around 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  himself.  McGraw, 
who  was  standing  in  the  coaching  box,  saw 
this  and  immediately  cried: 

"Say,  Josh,  I  guess  that  fellow  in  there 
hasn't  got  much  to-day  when  even  you  can 
whang  him.  How  do  you  hit  them — with 
your  eyes  shut?" 

McGraw  knew  Devore's  fault — lack  of 
ambition — and  he  used  this  method  of 
prodding  him.  He  always  made  him  think 
he  had  to  try  hard  to  keep  his  job,  and  in 
this  way  got  results. 

There  are  many  curious  things  about 
crack  batting.  Besides  the  natural  hitters, 
who  can  never  teach  another  to  bat  as  they 
do,  and  who  were  never  taught,  there  are 
streak  hitters,  and  one-field  hitters,  be- 
sides other  varieties.  And  there  are  many 
curious  ways  of  breaking  a  run  of  luck, 
"getting  the  number"  of  a  certain  pitcher, 
and  so  on.  Ty  gives  examples  of  some  of 
these: 

I  think  that  good  judgment  is  one  of  the 
biggest  essentials  to  heavy  hitting.  I 
always  try  to  keep  the  other  team  on  their 
toes,  so  they  won't  know  where  the  ball  is 
going.  My  attack  is  directed  at  the  third 
baseman.  I  try  to  worry  him.  I  bluff 
him  into  thinking  that  I  am  going  to 
bunt;  then  I  cross  him  by  smashing  one 
right  at  him.  I  always  watch  the  short- 
stop, and  if  he  gives  signs  of  covering 
second  base  I  drill  one  through  him. 

Collins,  of  the  Athletics,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  hitters.  Foster,  of  Wash- 
ington, is  another  good  nipper  at  the  ball. 
He's  likely  to  punch  it  anywhere.  Con- 
trary to  general  impression,  Speaker,  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  is  not  a  slugger.  He  is  a 
clever,  scientific  batter.  It  is  peculiar  that 
Mclnnes,  the  Athletics'  first  baseman,  is  a 
strong  hitter  against  star  pitchers  and 
poor  against  weak  pitchers.  In  his  case 
it's  all  a  state  of  mind.  I  think  that 
Connie  Mack,  of  the  Athletics,  more  than 
any  other  manager,  studies  his  men  so  as 
to  make  them  good  hitters.  When  he 
signed  Oldring,  his  left  fielder,  the  "Rube" 
was  weak  on  a  slow  curve.     Barry,   his 
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Tires  Removed  Quickly 
From    Stanweld    Rims  / 

HAVE  you    ever  noticed  that  a 
"flat"  tire  usually  occurs  when 
you    need    your   car  most?     And 
that's  the  time  when  you  wish  you 
owned  the  quickest  and  easiest 
operating  demountable  rim 
made — that  rim  is  Stanweld 
Number  Sixty. 

Stanweld    De- 
mountable Rim 
Number 
S  ix  ty 


comes  oJ  the  wheel  by  merely  giv- 
ing six  automatic  clamps  two  turns 
each.  Then  you  unlock  the  toggle- 
lock  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Notice  how  the  inside  of  the  casing 
is  made  accessible  without  compelling 
you  to  separate  the  tire  from  the  side- 
rings.     That  inner  band  you  see  in  the 
picture  is  in  no  way  attached  to  the 
casing.    It  can't  freeze,  stick  or  rust  to 
the  tire. 

You'll    never    know   what    time    and 
strength  economy  are  until  you  own  a 
car  equipped  with  Stanweld  Number  Sixty 
Demountable  Rims. 

The    Standard    Welding    Co. 

Pioneers  and  World's  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor -Driven  Vehicles 

CLEVELAND 


And 
they 

don't  cost 
much.     If 
\  ou're  buy- 
ing a  new  car 

equipped  with 

demount  a  I)  le 
rims,  |you  should 
getStanweld  Num- 
ber   Sixty  Rims  at 
no  added  expense — 
merely  ask  for  them. 
Or  you   can  have 
Stanweld  Number  Six- 
ty Rims  applied  to  your 
old  car  for  a  very  mod- 
erate sum.     We'll  tell 
you  where  to  buy  them. 
A    post-card    will   do. 
Send  it  today. 
If  you  preferstraight-side 
tires  we  have  some  infor- 
mation that  will  interest 
you   intensely.     The 
straight-side  type  of  the 
NumberSixty  Rim  is  made 
wider  at  the  base  than  the 
old  types  of  straight-side 
rims.    That  means  a  larger 
tire,   greater  air-capacity, 
increased  riding-comfort, 
greater    tire-mileage. 
The  Number  Sixty  Rim 
can   be    converted    into 
either     clincher    or 
straight-side    type    by 
merely    changing   the 
side-rings.      There 
are  other  good  points 
about  the  NumberSix- 
ty—features    that  are 
incorporated    in   no 
other   make    of   de- 
mountable rim. 
We'd  like  to   tell 
you   more   about 
them. 

Send  us  your 

name     and 

address. 


Main  Office  and  Factory 


Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 

The  leading  makes  of  pneumatic  tires  are  guaran- 
teed only  when  applied  to  rims  bearing  one  of  the 
accompanying  inspection  marks.    You'll  find  these 
*        marks  on  Stanweld  Rims. 


m 


Carters   Bulb   Catalogue 

Ready  August  First,  Free  on  Application 


CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS  INC. 

114  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


SECDSMEM    8>     POrav    WU9HA0 

HIS  MAJESTY  KINCJ  GCOROt  V 


1KQI-CI    »t     OQYAl     »*AR*4T 

Hit  MAJESTY  >UNCCEOftQ£V 


BRANCH  OF  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  LONDON,  ENG 
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MAKE  NIGHT  DRIVING  SAFER 

Ko  more  helpless  situation  ever  confronts  tbe  driver .  f 

a  car  than  when  he  faces  the  modem  blinding  headlight. 

The  better  the  hea  U  re  seriousthe  problem  is. 

Here  is  a  s  le  and  absolute.     With  the  new 

Albex  pi  made  in  two  sec- 

hght  and  dark  an  ghtlj  tipping  head. 

.a  see  clearly  inu.  the  most  blinding   headlight. 

Aii^NIGHT&lMYGotfU 

is  also  better  for  dav  driving,  as  darker  sections  act  as 
shade  from  sun-gla  ftsilkbridge 

band:  perfect  fitting,    ventilated    leather 
sides:  flexible  full  cable  temples,  etc. 
Over  100,000  motorists  already  wear 
Albex  Folding  Goggles   with  one- 
lenses.     This  success  is  back 
I  !,e  new  night  and  day  style 
Fi    in   vour  dealer,  or  thru  us, 
priced  rir-ht  at  $2.50  in  rich,  leather 
case.      Order,  or  write  for  attractive 
folder  now.  while  you  think  of  it. 
T.  A.  WILLSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 
216  Washington  Street,  Reading,  Fa. 

S.OOO.oOO  pairs   spectacles  and   eve 
glassrsa  i/Mir.      ilirs.  of  nationally 
knotrn  Albex  Voiding  Quggle. 


As  seen  through' 
Perplex  Binocular. 


PERPLEX 

Prism  Binocular 


will  do.  Finest  glass  made  for  trav- 
eler, camper,  yachtsman,  or  those  who 
want  to  "see  things." 

Perplex  la  as  far  beyond  ordinary 
field  glass  as  latter  is  beyond  human 
eyesight. 

F.  If.  Taylor,  Poslmailer  at  Titus- 
title.  I- la.,  says:  "I  use  the  Perplex 
daily  to  pick  up  the  mail  boat,  which 
1  can  do  perfectly  at  6  %  miles  though 
the  boat  is  only  25  feet  long." 

Think  of  the  pleasure  and  use  a 
Perplex  would  afford  you. 

Illustrated  Catalog.  FREE, 
give* full  information  and  prices  of  our 
entire  line  of  high-grade  glasses,  etc. 

If  your  optical  or  sporting  goods 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send 
direct  and  guarantee  satisfaction,  e^ 


American  Thermo  Wire  Co.,  16  Warren  St,  Depl  Q.  New  York 


short-stop,  was  a  joke-hitter.  Walsh,  his 
right  fielder,  never  looked  good  if  the 
pitcher  threw  a  curve.  Mack  has  not 
only  made  Barry  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous pinch-hitters  in  the  American  League, 
but  he  has  even  improved  Baker.  Under 
him  Harry  Davis,  hi9  old  first-base  star, 
Kt  came  one  of  the  most  consistent  batters 
tin  the  circuit. 

Frank  Chance  is  another  manager  who 
transforms  the  batting  styles  of  the  men 
under  him.  When  he  led  the  Chicago 
Cubs,  Tinker,  his  short-stop,  used  to  be 
Mathewson's  mark. 

One  day,  by  throwing  a  low,  slow  curve 
over  the  outside  corner  of  the  plate, 
Matty  struck  out  Tinker  three  times. 
Chance  began  to  ponder  this.  He  con- 
sidered that  Tinker  "choked"  his  bat; 
that  is,  held  it  well  up  from  the  handle 
and  crowded  the  plate.  Whereupon  he 
made  Tinker  change  his  style.  He  told  his 
short-stop  to  use  a  long  bat,  to  hold  it  at 
the  extreme  end,  and  to  stand  as  far  back 
in  the  batter's  box  as  he  could  get.  The 
next  time  Matty  pitched  that  low,  wide 
curve,  Tinker  stept  almost  across  the 
plate  and  swung  into  the  ball,  lining  it  out 
for  a  two-bagger.  From  that  day  he  was 
Matty's  nemesis.  By  "poling"  instead  of 
"chopping"  the  ball  he  broke  up  game 
after  game,  and  climaxed  it  in  the  memor- 
able play-off  game  for  the  National  League 
championship  in  1908,  when  his  hits  off 
Matty  won  for  Chicago. 

When  Detroit  had  a  team  of  sluggers  we 
discovered  weakness  in  Ed  Walsh.  To 
find  a  weakness  in  the  "Iron  Man  of  the 
White  Sox"  was  an  achievement  in  itself. 
Walsh  is  a  spitball  pitcher.  We  dis- 
covered that  whenever  Walsh  really  wet 
the  ball  to  pitch  a  real  spitter,  he  un- 
consciously raised  his  eyebrows,  and  this 
made  the  peak  of  his  cap  go  up  and  down. 
If  he  was  only  bluffing,  and  held  the  ball 
before  his  face  and  pretended  to  wet  it, 
the  peak  of  the  cap  was  stationary.  That 
gave  away  Walsh.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  watch  the  peak  of  the  cap.  If  it  moved, 
we  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  spitter;  if  it 
didn't  move,  it  was  bound  to  be  a  straight 
one.  As  a  result,  everybody  waited  until 
the  peak  stood  still,  and  then  they  swung 
their  bats  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  poor 
Walsh  wondered  why  the  ball  went  bounc- 
ing off  the  fences.  Later  in  the  season 
some  one  tipped  him  off  that  he  was  giving 
himself  away,  and  that  ended  our  heavy 
hitting  against  him. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  Eddie  Collins,  of 
the  Athletics,  discovered  a  very  similar 
weakness  in  Frank  Smith,  a  spitball 
pitcher,  also  of  the  White  Sox.  Whenever 
Smith  was  going  to  throw  a  real  spitter 
he  looked  down  at  the  ball,  cupped  in  his 
hands;  whenever  it  was  a  fake  spitter,  a 
straight  one,  he  forgot  to  look  down.  The 
Athletics  just  watched  his  eyes  and  knew 
what  was  coming.  Another  thing  they 
found  out  about  Smith  was  that  he  would 
never  throw  to  first  base  to  catch  a  man 
napping  unless  he  had  first  looked  in  the 
direction  of  third;  and  that  once  he  had 
gazed  steadily  at  the  home  plate  it  meant 
that  nothing  would  move  him  not  to  throw 
ball  to  the  batter.  As  a  result  base- 
runners  were  able  to  get  all  kinds  of  start 
on  him. 

Drucke,  who  gave  promise  of  being  a 
good  pitcher  with  the  New  York  Giants, 
also  had  a  weakness.  Just  as  Drucke  was 
about  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  plate  he 
always  made  a  peculiar  motion  with  his 


knoo.  Consequently  the  base-runners 
watched  his  knee,  and  as  soon  as  it  moved 
they  started  for  second.  McGraw  under- 
took to  correct  this  fault;  but  Drucke  com- 
plained that  if  he  did  not  bend  his  knee  he 
felt  awkward  and  unsure  of  himself. 

In  going  after  a  pitcher  the  managers 
work  with  the  batters.  In  1910,  with  the 
bases  full  in  the  first  game  between  the 
Giants  and  the  Yankees,  McGraw  and 
Bridwell  got  after  Ford.  Two  were  out, 
and  Bridwell  had  not  been  hitting.  It  was 
evident,  tho,  that  Ford  wras  beginning  to 
crack  under  the  strain;  for  he  threw  Brid- 
well two  bad  balls.  At  once  McGraw 
strode  from  the  third  base  coaching-box 
and  stopt  the  game.  Calling  Bridwell 
aside,  he  whispered  something  to  him. 
The  Yankees  began  to  wonder  wrhat  it  was. 
Some  of  them,  especially  Ford,  became  a 
little  nervous.  Ford  was  wild  on  the  next 
ball,  and  it  hit  Bridwell  in  the  shins.  As 
the  rules  provide,  the  umpire  waved  him 
to  first  base,  and  the  run  was  forced  from 
third. 

All  the  Yankees,  all  the  fans,  most  of  the 
Giants,  thought  that  McGraw  had  given 
Bridwell  orders  to  get  hit  purposely.  He 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had 
simply  sized  up  the  situation  and,  doing 
some  quick  thinking,  had  decided  to  make 
use  of  a  psychological  trick.  By  the  very 
act  of  drawing  Bridwell  aside  and  whisper- 
ing something  to  him,  he  completely  broke 
the  wavering  Ford.  This  is  what  he  said 
to  Bridwell: 

"Say,  Al,  do  you  expect  a  big  crop  on 
the  farm  next  spring?" 

Among  the  other  stumbling-blocks  of 
the  hitter,  Ty  Cobb  mentions  crowds.  He 
feels,  for  his  own  part,  that  the  crowds  have 
often  misjudged  him,  partly  because  of  an 
early  impetuosity  of  his  that  they  have 
not  forgotten,  and  partly  because  his 
manner  on  the  field  is  still  decidedlj- 
aggressive.  His  experiences  with  some 
crowds  have  been,  as  a  result  of  these 
traits,  amusing  in  both  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant ways.  He  mentions  one  that  was 
both  kinds  at  once  and  befell  at  one  time 
when  Detroit  was  playing  Cleveland: 

I  slid  into  third  base  "riding  high,"  with 
spikes  aglimmer.  I  did  this  purposely;  for 
Olsen,  the  Cleveland  baseman,  had  been 
blocking  runners.  I  wanted  to  scare  him. 
He  saw  the  spikes,  and  kept  out  of  the 
way  thereafter. 

"I  guess  we'll  call  it  off,  Ty,"  he  said, 
and  grinned. 

There  was  no  hard  feeling  between  us. 
It  was  all  in  the  game. 

But  right  behind  the  visiting  team's 
bench  was  a  man  with  a  voice  of  a  mon- 
strous bullfrog.  Every  time  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  uproar  of  the  park  his  voice 
would  croak,  "Dirty  work!  Dirty  work, 
Cobb!  I'll  get  you  after  tho  game!  Look 
out  for  me  at  the  players'  gate!" 

Well,  he  kept  after  me  all  the  afternoon, 
and  began  to  get  on  my  nerves.  Finally  I 
shouted  back  something  in  his  general  di- 
rection. I  couldn't  see  who  he  was;  but  I 
concluded  he  must  be  as  big  as  a  house, 
possibly  a  pugilist.  The  game  over,  some 
of  the  players  offered  to  go  out  the  gate 
with  me.  If  there  was  going  to  be  an 
attack,  they  wanted  to  see  that  I  got  a 

(Continued  on  page  1562) 
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WINTON  SIX  Model  21— Now  Ready 


A  New  Beauty  for  1915 

With  Distinctive  Individuality  for  You  Personally 

H^HE  rare  beauty  of  this  car  challenges  admiration.     Best  of  all,  we  give 
A  your  personal  car  a  special  individuality  to  meet  your  own  good  taste 
and  to  distinguish  your  car  from  every  other  owner's  car.     But  that's  a 
matter  we  prefer  to  take  up  with  you  personally. 

All  the  sterling  features  of  Winton  construction  are  retained  in  Model  21.  The 
enlarged  radiator  and  bonnet  blend  into  a  pleasing  unit  with  the  new  body,  which  is  of 
singularly  attractive  design.  The  raised  stream-line  panel  has  been  seen  heretofore  on 
limousines  only.  Doors  are  wider  and  swing  on  concealed  hinges.  No  outside  handles. 
Seats  are  roomier.  The  cowl  board  arrangement  is  new.  A  tonneau  light  is  provided. 
Springs  are  always  automatically  oiled  by  Dann  cushion  inserts.  Wheel  base  136  inches 
(on  four-passenger  and  runabout  cars,  130  inches).  Especial  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  most  satisfying  comfort. 

Note  the  Equipment: 


Electric  starter,  or  Air  starter.  You  may  have 
your  choice  without  extra  charge. 

Complete  electric  lighting  system. 

One-man  top  of  finest  mohair;  has  easily 
handled  curtains. 

New-design  rain-vision  glass  front. 

Klaxon  electric  horn,  concealed  under  bonnet. 

Waltham  eight-day  clock,  with  highest-grade 
watch  movement. 


First-grade  Warner  speedometer. 
Improved  tire  carriers  at  rear. 
Demountable  rims. 
Tires — 37  x  5-inch,  all  around. 
Power-driven  tire  pump. 
Full  set  of  tools. 

The  price  of  the  five-passenger  car  is 
$3250  fully  equipped,  and — 

You  may  write  your  own  guarantee. 


Write  for  101$  catalog;    now  ready.     Ask  us  about  the  exclusive  feature 

of  individuality  for  your  own  car. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car  Company,  77  BereaRoad,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Direct  Factory  Branch  Houses  in  20  Leading  Automobile  Centers. 
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1   Ready^Rolled 

*  Tobacco) 

"In  'Whip'  I  have 
completed  the  work 
begun  by  my  father 
seventy  years  ago.'' 

I  found  Mr.  M.  C.  Patterson,  president 
of  the  Patterson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.  Inc., 
in  his  factory,  sleeves  rolled  up — the  busi- 
est man  in  sight.  He  was  blending 
"Whip"  Tobacco.  To  safeguard  the 
secret  of  his  blend,  I  thought.  But  this 
was  the  wrong  assumption. 

Mr.  Patterson  blends  "Whip"  himself 
because  he  can't  teach  anyone  else  to 
blend  it  to  his  liking. 

What  Mr.  Patterson  has  learned  from 
his  father,  who  made  fine  smoking  to- 
baccos all  his  life,  and  what  he  has 
learned  from  his  own  30  years'  experi- 
ence in  making  smoking  tobaccos,  can- 
not be  imparted  to  others. 

Mr.  Patterson  says:  "In  'Whip'  I  have 
completed  the  work  begun  by  my  father 
70  years  ago.  We  have  always  sought  for 
a  satisfying,  fragrant  blend  that  would 
at  the  same  time  be  mild  and  soothing. 
There's  not  a  bite  in  a  carload  of  'Whip.' 

"'Whip'  is  so  good  that  I  could  sell 
it  at  double  the  price  once  I  could  get 
smokers  to  smoke  a  pipeful.  But  I'd 
rather  sell  'Whip'  by  millions  of  cans  at 
a  small  profit  than  sell  less  at  a  big  profit. 
I  ask  only  five  cents  an  ounce  for  'Whip,* 
ten  cents  for  two  ounces." 

"Whip"  is  put  up  in  one-ounce  tins 
at  5c,  two-ounce  tins  at  10c. ;  also  in 
handsome  Pottery  Patented  Self-Moist- 
ening Pound  Humidors. 

OUNCE  TIN  FREE 

Mr.  Patterson  is  proud  of  "Whip." 
And  to  prove  his  good  faith,  he  will 
gladly  send  you  a  one-ounce  can  free  if 
you  will  write  him  a  postal. 

Patterson     Bros.     Tobacco     Co.,     Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Also  makers  of  "Queed" — the  big  2}  oz.  10c.  tin 
— a  little  stronger  than  "Whip"  and,  we  believe,  a 
little  better  than  many  2  oz.  10c.  tobaccos. 
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/'ulcnted  May  2nd,  Igil 

The  only  comfortable   goggle 
Tbe    only    efficient    eye    protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob- 
ted  vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo- 
sition of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on 
the  ears.     Lenses  cither  amber  color  or  white. 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 

II    i  t     "/  r>/iap  you.     If  they  haven't  them,  write 

I 1 '-  !'  ^rc  that  you  gel  them. 

OVER    25.000   NOW    IN    USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


I><  pt     D 


Chicago.  111. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued from  page  1560) 

squari  deal.  As  we  passed  through  the 
urate  I  heard  the  bullfrog  voice,  only  now 
it  was  very  friendly.     It  said: 

•Hello,  Ty!     How  are  you?" 

I  looked  around,  and  saw  an  amazing 
sight.  That  voice  was  coming  from  a  man 
who  looked  five  Feet  high  and  didn't  weigh 
a  hundred  pounds! 

"That's  the  fellow  who  was  going  to  eal 
you  up,  Ty,"  said  Moriarty. 

Well,  the  players  gave  me  the  laugh  on 
thai  thing  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Another  story  relates  how  a  lucky  chance 
put  a  double  charge  into  a  trick  that  the 
Detroits  loaded  up  for  the  Yankees.  The 
original  trick  and  its  subsequent  amplifica- 
tion are  described: 

If  1  reached  first  base,  Crawford,  who 
followed  me,  was  to  bunt.  Instead  of 
stopping  at  second,  the  usual  play  on  a 
sacrifice,  I  was  to  whirl  along  to  third. 
The  first  time  we  worked  this  play  it  was 
successful.  Hal  Chase  was  caught  nap- 
ping. That  afternoon  after  the  game  I 
looked  around  our  club-house  for  a  drink 
of  water. 

"Where's  our  cooler?"  I  asked  the 
trainer. 

"You'll  have  to  go  into  the  Yankees' 
coop." 

At  the  old  American  League  grounds  in 
New  York  the  two  club-houses  adjoined 
each  other.  I  walked  into  the  Yankees' 
quarters  and  stopt  at  the  cooler  near  the 
door.  The  New  York  players  were  hidden 
by  a  high  row  of  lockers.  1  heard  my 
name  mentioned.     Chase  was  talking. 

"Cobb  made  us  look  like  chumps  to-day 
on  that  bunt  play,"  he  said.  "To-morrow 
we'll  get  him.  You  stick  to  third  base,  and 
I'll  play  the  ball  there  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  batter  going  to  first." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  man  to  whom 
Chase  was  talking.  From  his  squeaky, 
penetrating  voice  I  recognized  him  as 
Austin,  the  New  York  third  baseman. 

I  sneaked  out  of  the  club-house  without 
any  one  seeing  me,  and  got  hold  of 
Crawford. 

"Sam,"  I  said,  "Chase  is  going  to  cross 
us  on  that  bunt  play  to-morrow.  Now, 
when  we  do  it  you  dig  for  first  base  and 
I'll  stop  at  second.  They're  going  to  try 
to  get  me  at  third.  We'll  both  be  safe, 
instead  of  your  being  put  out  at  first." 

Tin  next  day  I  got  on  base.  Crawford 
bunted;  Chase  rushed  in  and  pounced  on 
the  ball.  After  rounding  second  I  made  a 
pretense  of  continuing  to  third;  but  pulled 
up  sharp.  Chase  fell  for  it,  slammed  the 
ball  to  Austin,  and  we  were  both  safe. 
That  made  Chase  sore.  He  is  always  sore 
wlun  one  of  his  schemes  goes  wrong. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  on  to  third  that  last 
trip,  Ty?"  he  asked. 

"Because  I  got  a  drink  of  water  in  your 
club-house  yesterday,"  1  replied. 

"  I  knew  you  must  havo  been  tipped  off," 
growled  Chase. 

"You  tipped  yourself  off,"  I  grinned. 

But  Chase  thereafter  perfected  his  play 
to  such  an  extent  that  altho  we  worked 
ours  on  ol  her  teams  nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
one  titties  t  hat  season,  we  did  not  dare  to  try 
it  against   the  Yankees. 

To  be  at  the  top  of  the  batting  averages 


Take  an 

AUTO-TENT 


TOURING- 


iM 


CAMP    BY    THE   WAYSIDE 

A  Dressing  Room  for  Bathing  Parties 
A  Sleeping  Room  on  the  Road 

Stop  where  you  will — tie  your  Auto  Temt  to  your  car.  Sleep 
in  the  open,  (amp  along  the  streams  anywhere.  Pitch 
sour  Tent  where  fancy  strikes  you.  No  poles,  fasten*  to 
the  side  of  the  car.  Four  tides  enclosed.  Doors  in  front 
next  to  car  and  in  side  wall.  Step  from  car  into  tent.  Set 
up  in  three  minutes. 

LIGHT  and  PACKS  TIGHT 

\1  .ikes  a  roll  no  bigger  than  a  Steamer  rug. 

Made   of  Sea   Island    Cotton.     Waterproofed.    Roped   and 

cycletted. 

Kor  Large  Touring  <  Per  Pair    One  Side 

8x8  feet.     Weight.  loK  lbs.    .     .     .     JJ4.00        $17.50 
For  Fords  and  Small  Cars 

7x6  feet.    Weight,  10  lbs 29.00  15.00 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price  or  proper  references. 

tkpkk  ram 

Fnr  tin'  children 
Complete.  S4.00 

PORCH 
HAMMOCKS 

Blxstylefl   Si  a 

fo>'0ata)<n:  and 
Price  List 


Tents,  Hammocks,  Canvas  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

THE    CLEVELAND -AKRON    BAG   CO. 

1272  West  Third  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Sample  fur  lm\ 
Agents  Wanted. 


LEAN  YOUR   PIPE 

OF  ALL  NICOTINE! 

Put    about    10  drops  of   No-Nik    in   your  pipe 
and  within  a  minute  it    will  be  ab- 
solutely clean,   sweet,  tasteless  and 
odorless.  No-Nik  eats  up  allpci 
nicotine.    Is  harmless  and  out]  I 
Guaranteed    to   purify     your    j 
Inone;  back.   Send  25c  at  once  for  full 
size  bottle  (enough  for  48 pipes). 


Tolax  Chemical  Co.,  lac.  Ufcca.  N.Y. 


TRY  IT  ON  THE    DOG— FREE 

Our  Medicinal  Dog  Soap  ia 
absolutely  pure,  contains  no 
harmful  drugs.  Cleanses  the 
skin  and  keeps  it  healthy. 
Stimulates  the  growth  and 
silkylustreof  the  hair.  Posi- 
tively rids  a  dog^>f  fleas. 

Sample  cake  and 
pamphlet  on  Canine 
Diseases — send  postal. 
Condition  Pills — Worm  Capsules — Mange  Embrocation 
THE  DRUMMOND  CO.,  1310Sansom  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


FREE 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25cents;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


FOLDING  BATH  TUB 


New  Invention 


Costs  but  little  and  will  last  lot  years.  Weight  only 
IS  pounds.  Requires  but  little  water,  and  no  plumbing 
necessary.  Folds  into  small  roll  and  no  more  trouble  to 
carry  than  a  valise.  Enjoy  the  delights  of  a  full  length 
bath  in  your  private  room.  Farsuperior  to  a  tin  tuba 
A  fine  big  money  maker  for  agents,  who  arc  making 
thousands  of  dollars  with  this  wonderful  new  inven- 
tion. Two  daily  sales  means  $to  profit.  We  give  you 
complete  Instructions,  assistance  and  cooperation.  No 
charge  for  territory.  Don't  delay  but  send  in  your 
name  at  once  asking  for  our  big  agency  proposition. 
Demonstrating  tub  free  ;  also  full  descriptive  circulars. 
Agencies  given  only  to  responsible  parties. 

Robinson  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co. 

437  Factories  Building        -        Toledo,  Ohio 
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along  with  Baker,  Collins,  Jackson,  and  the 
rest  of  thorn,  you  have  to  keop  on  the  job 
ready  to  meet  trick  with  trick.  I  have  ob- 
served that  baseball  is  not  unlike  a  war,  and 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it  wo  batters 
are  tho  heavy  artillery. 


A    BRIMSTONE    SLEUTH 

THE  question  whether  tho  office  seeks 
the  man  or  the  man  the  office  has 
been  definitely  decided  in  regard  to  one 
office  in  New  York  City.  This  ono  sought 
widely  and  for  a  long  time  before  it  found  a 
man  who  would  take  it.  Chronic  office- 
seekers,  who  had  pestered  the  officials  for 
years  for  "something  soft,"  turned  sadly 
away  when  offered  this  position.  Good 
pay  and  light  work  were  not  enough  of  an 
inducement.  And  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
"life  job"  only  made  it  worse,  for  the 
position  is  that  of  Inspector  of  Infernal 
Machines,  and  the  inspector,  consequently, 
is  always  liable  to  find  his  quest  of  ex- 
plosives too  successful  for  his  health.  The 
thought  of  waiting  in  uneasy  dread  for 
that  last  moment  was  too  much  for  the 
job-hunters'  nerves.  But  that  is  what  the 
bomb  inspector  in  New  York  must  face 
nearly  every  day.  No  wonder  that  Owen 
Eagan  was  the  only  applicant,  and  that 
he  holds  his  place  unenvied  by  all  men. 
Charles  F.  Person  tells  of  this  solitary 
official  in  The  American  Magazine.  How 
the  office  of  bomb  inspector  originated  is 
narrated: 

Nineteen  years  ago,  an  Italian  girl 
found  a  weird-looking  package  on  the  side- 
walk and  innocently  handed  it  to  a  patrol- 
man, who  carried  it  home  that  night  and 
offered  it  to  an  official  at  headquarters 
the  following  day.  This  official  fingered 
the  package  rather  suspiciously  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  patrolman. 

"Get  out  of  here  with  that  bomb,"  he 
roared,  whereupon  the  officer  took  a  ferry 
across  the  East  River  and  surreptitiously 
dropt  the  package  en  route. 

"If  we  only  had  a  man  who  could 
open  bombs!"  mused  the  official  after  he 
had  regained  his  composure.  Calling  up 
Fire  Headquarters,  he  learned  that  such  a 
man  could  fill  a  most  urgent  need.  If 
the  fire  and  police  officials  wanted  a  bomb 
wizard,  who  could  object?  Consequently, 
the  following  job  was  ready  for  applicants: 

Wanted — A  man  with  nerve  enough  to 
open  bombs.  To  work  for  three  bosses 
— the  city,  the  Fire  Department,  and  the 
Police  Department,  besides  the  three 
million  inhabitants  between  Staten  Island 
and  the  Bronx,  and  get  paid  by  one,  the 
city.  No  pension,  no  advancement,  no 
doctor's  bills  paid,  no  day,  night,  or  Sunday 
off  duty.     Salary,  $1,500. 

A  month  passed — no  applicants.  Fully 
three  thousand  policemen  getting  $1,200 
a  year  heard  of  the  $1,500  job,  but  passed 
it  up. 

"You  don't  want  a  bomb  inspector," 
announced  one  applicant  in  a  deprecatory 
manner;  "you  need  an  undertaker." 

Finally  Owen  Eagan  was  secured.  Just 
why  he  wants  to  bet  $1,500  a  year  with  the 


More  Heat  for  Less  Money! 

A   Kewanee  Smokeless   Firebox   Boiler 

makes  more  heat  for  less  money  than  any  other  hand 
fired,  low  pressure  boiler  in  existence. 

Various  tests  prove  its  efficiency  averages 

22%  higher  than  other  boilers.  By  that  we  mean  it  takes 
from  coal,  and  uses  for  heat  making  purposes,  on  an  average,  22°/o 
more  of  the  heat,  than  can  be  secured  from  coal  by  the  ordinary  boiler. 

Here  is  another  fact: 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 

are  smokeless. 

Even  when  burning 
the  cheaper  grades 
of  soft  coal  they  will 
not  make  enough 
smoke  to  conflict 
with  any  smoke  or- 
dinance no  matter  how 
flfci      stringent. 
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Open  Stair  Tenements,  502-522  East  77th  Street. 

Four  Kewanee  Boilers  and  Two  Kewanee 

Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners. 


That   means   that 

instead  of  paying  high 
prices  for  Anthracite  the 
cheaper  grades  of  soft 
coal  can  be  used.  An  ad- 
ditional saving  beyond 
the  22%  mentioned 
above. 


Q.    K^ANE^  5©IL&R  CWANY 


Kewanee,  Illinois 

Steel  Power  and  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks  and  Garbage  Burners 

Chicago        New  York       St.  Louis       Kansas  City 


For  Any  Kind  of  Filing  Proposition  Consult 

Amberg  File  &  Index  Co. 

1400  to  1416  Fulton  Street,  Chicago  79  and  81  Duane  Street,  New  York 

Doing  business  with  specialists  in  our  line  is  just  as  profitable  as  getting  the  best  service 
and  advice  in  any  other  field  of  activity. 

Selecting  furniture  is  important  but  is  only  the  beginning  and  is  after  all  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  installing  a  filing  outfit.  Any  number  of  people  can  sell  you  furniture  and 
leave  the  rest  to  you,  with  a  possibility  that  both  furniture  and  equipment  after  a  little  time 
will  prove  unsatisfactory.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  buying  furniture  and 
installing  a  system. 

The  idea  that  any  man,  clever  or  otherwise,  can  install  his  own  system  is  a  mistake.  It  takes  years  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  many  ways  things  can  be  done  and  the  right  material  to  use  in  doing  them.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  handle  some  things  even  though  we  have  installed  60,000  filing  systems  and  have  had  45 
years'  experience. 

Our  method  of  procedure  is  (whenever  possible)  to  send  a  competent  man,  who  with  your  help  and  coopera- 
tion will  plan  the  complete  system  you  need.  Our  prices  for  what  we  furnish  are  published  in  our  Catalogue  and 
there  is  no  charge  for  services. 

For  preliminary  Reading  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1819  A 
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starter  / 

not  electric  / 
"The  Starter  that  Starts  Her" 

REALLY  STARTS  YOUR  ENGINE 

Easily  installed  on  any  make  of  car 
Special  Type  for  FORDS 

This  is  what  you  want — a  starter  that  Startzerl  It  is  not  a  com- 
plicated "system,"  not  a  contraption  for  doing  your  cranking 
sitting  down.  It  is  just  a  simple,  sensible  starter  that  "does 
the  business"  without  any  fuss,  "try-it-agains"  or  "hope-so's." 

ALL  YOU  DO  IS  PUSH  THE  PEDAL 

The  Startzerl  power  is  that  of  a  coiled,  flat  spring,  which  is  re- 
wound and  locked  by  the  engine.     Its  simple  perfection  results 

from  our  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  interesting  little  fact  that  a  spring 
has  two  ends.      Let  us  explain:  SEND  FOR  INTERESTING  BOOKLET. 

IMPORTANT:  Check  with  order,  if  you  prefer,  guarantees  immediate 
shipment.  Name  your  car.  Your  money  back  after  thirty  days  trial  if  you 
are  willing  to  part  with  the  StartZCi! 

PRICES:  For  a  Ford,  $75.00.   For  any  other  car,  $85.00 
GOOD  DEALERS  may  still  get  GOOD  TERRITORY 

AUTOMATIC    DEVICES    COMPANY 

502  KELLOGG  STREET,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 


Just  Fifteen  Minutes  at  Bedtime 


Just 

15  MINUTES 


AT  BEDTIME 


IN  only  those  few  minutes  a  day  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  literature,  the  broad  culture,  that  every 
University  strives  to  give. 

This  is  no  idle  promise.  The  leading  educa- 
tor of  his  day,  who  has  trained  thousands  of 
college  men,  says:  "The  faithful  and  consider- 
ate reading  of  these  books  will  give  any  man 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

What  books?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the 
free  booklet  mentioned  below ;  it  is  the  most 
valuable  booklet  ever  written  for  the  man  who 
wants  advice  on  what  or  how  to  read.  It  con- 
tains the  story  of 

THE  FAMOUS  FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

Now  Yours  for  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 


One  hundred  thousand  business  men  are  using 
the  pleasant,  helpful  reading  courses  therein  laid  out.  They  are  reading  the  great  histories, 
seeing  the  great  plays,  hearing  the  great  orations,  meeting  the  great  men  of  history. 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  YOU 

We  want  to  send  you  by  mail  a  "Guide  Booklet  to  Books,"  absolutely  free. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  little  booklet  of  its  kind  ever  written;  it  shows  how  to  select  a  library 

without  waste  or  worry,  what  books  are  worth 
while,  what  are  not.  It  contains  the  best  advice  to 
you  of  sixty-seven  great  educators  on  just  what  and 
how  to  read  for  success. 


Mill  HI.  COUPON 


/'  /    COLLIER  &  SON. 4t6W.i3thSt..  XrwYork 
Without  any  obligation  whatever  to  me.  pl'-.i^rsend 

■■I  ttir  trie  "Guide  Boolclctto  I 
with  the  t>tory  of  the  Flvc-l-oot  Shrlf. 

lit    Dt|    ■ 


:.ft\.-  children  and  want  than 
'  pat  »  •'  In 


The  booklet  was  printed  to  give  away;  your 
copy  is  wrapped  up  and  teady  to  mail;  no 
obligation;  merely  clip  this  coupon  now. 


city  that  he  can  open  all  infernal  machines 
successfully  does  not  appear.  Fifteen 
hundred  is  good  money,  and  if  one  only 
has  enough  confidence  to  believe  oneself 
infallible,  it  musl  stem  like  very  easy 
money  as  well.  Possibly  there  is  for  some 
natures  a  delightful  thrill  in  the  constant 
thought-  of  such  a  risk — otherwise  how 
would  the  Mississippi  River  steamboats  of 
olden  days  have  secured  an  adequate 
supply  of  little  negroes  to  sit  on  safety- 
valves?  But  it  is  not  a  common  experience. 
Owen  Eagan 's  work  is  that  of  a  detective,  as 
well  as  geographer  of  the  shorter  routes  to 
eternity.  By  analysis  of  the  machines  he 
takes  apart  he  secures  much  evidence  that 
is  of  value  to  the  law.  He  has  supreme 
confidence  in  his  deductions,  and  we  read: 

His  experience  in  digging  out  of  hell- 
fire  and  brimestone  such  tangible  evi- 
dence as  might  assist  the  police  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  bomb-making  gen- 
try has  enabled  him  to  come  to  the  dar- 
ing conclusion  that  there  are  character- 
istics in  the  making  of  bombs  which 
prove  almost  to  a  certainty  that  they  are 
constructed  by  an  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  employing  the  same  method. 
The  detectives  laughed  at  Eagan  when  he 
first  said  this,  but  to-day  they  acknowledge 
it  to  be  true. 

When  an  alleged  gang  of  bomb-men 
was  arrested  in  October  the  detectives 
announced  that  at  last  they  had  the 
original  band  of  bomb-makers  and  placers 
and  no  one  need  fear  more  outrages. 
Eagan,  however,  came  forth  with  the 
explanation  that  the  men  arrested  were, 
no  doubt,  responsible  for  many  ex- 
plosions, but  he  insisted  that  the 
most  important  gang  was  still  at 
large.  They  laughed  at  him  when  two 
weeks  had  passed  and  no  explosion  took 
place.  But  before  another  week  the 
biggest  bomb  of  all  went  off  and  this 
was  followed  by  thirteen  more  of  equal 
intensity,  which  threw  the  detective 
force  in  despair,  for  the  guilty  gang 
was  supposedly  behind  iron  doors.  They 
believe  Eagan  at  headquarters  now;  when 
he  talks  the  others  keep  still. 

The  "bomb  industry"  in  New  York 
began  to  be  a  serious  menace  ten  years 
ago,  but  in  those  days  Eagan  had  an 
hour  or  two  to  himself.  Nowadays  bombs 
are  coming  so  fast  he  calls  up  the 
Bureau  of  Combustibles  every  half- 
hour  to  let  one  of  the  three  bosses  know 
where  he  is.  To  show  the  increasing 
popularity  of  Black  Hand  extortion, 
Eagan  handled  only  thirteen  bombs  in 
1908.  while  last  year  there  were  145,  with 
a  property  damage  estimated  at  $17,430, 
an  increase  of  ninety-three  over  1912. 

And  every  one-  of  the  unexplored 
bombs  found  is  capable  of  blowing  Eagan 
to  smithereens  were  ii  not  for  the  care  he 
takes  to  safeguard  his  life.  Once  he  has 
literally  picked  a  bomb  apart  and  has 
supplied  the  police  with  working  clues  he 
unconsciously  finds  himself  the  enemy  of 
the  very  men  who  make  bombs.  Yet, 
cognizant  of  that  fact,  he  carries  no 
revolver  for  protection,  and  the  only  means 
he  uses  to  elude  the  vengeful  is  to  keep 
his   whereabouts   secret.     You   won't   find 
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his  name,  address,  or  telephone  number  in 
any  directory,  and  long  ago  ho  discarded 
the  use  of  mail-boxes.  Should  you  call  at 
Fire  Headquarters  and  ask  where  Eagan 
lives  they  will  puncture  you  with  a  thou- 
sand questions,  yet  tell  you  nothing. 

No  one  has  ever  offered  to  be  his  un- 
derstudy, nor  is  there  any  one  to  succeed 
him  when  he  quits.  If  he  should  be 
killed  to-morrow  in  the  performance  of 
duty  his  wife  and  four  children  would 
be  left  without  insurance  money,  for  no 
insurance  company  will  take  him  as  a 
risk.  Neither  can  he  if  he  is  injured, 
or  his  family  if  he  is  killed  while  open- 
ing one  of  those  death -dealing  contrap- 
tions, sue  the  city  for  damages.  And 
for  this  risk  he  gets  $1,500  a  year! 


THE    NEW    FRENCH    PREMIER 

1^0  one  who  does  not  understand  the 
difference  in  the  forms  of  the  re- 
publican governments  of  Prance  and  the 
United  States,  the  recent  trouble  with  the 
French  cabinet  must  have  seemed  incom- 
prehensible. For  in  this  country  it  is 
sometimes  as  difficult  to  dislodge  a  cabinet 
member  as  it  is,  apparently,  to  retain  any 
in  France.  Because  the  French  form  of 
government  makes  the  cabinet,  in  the 
persons  of  its  members,  responsible  to  the 
Parliament  for  nearly  every  official  action 
of  the  President,  the  Parliament  takes  far 
more  interest  in  the  personnel  of  the 
cabinet  than  does  our  Congress.  Conse- 
quently, for  a  new  Premier  to  form  a 
cabinet  and,  having  them  gathered  to- 
gether and  firmly  under  his  control,  to  make 
the  Parliament  indorse  them  and  agree 
upon  them,  is  a  task  that  might  well  daunt 
any  aspirant  for  French  political  honors. 
At  this  writing  Rene  Viviani  has,  for  the 
second  time,  formed  a  cabinet.  His  first 
attempt  was  a  failure;  but  after  the  failure 
of  the  Ribot  cabinet  he  turned  again  to  the 
task.  When  his  second  list  was  presented 
to  the  Parliament  it  was  approved  by  a 
generous  majority  vote,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  practically  identical 
with  the  list  submitted  by  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Ribot.  Indications  are  that 
it  is  the  personality  of  M.  Viviani  himself, 
rather  than  the  men  he  has  chosen,  that 
finally  brought  him  success  where  others 
have  failed.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post's  Paris  correspondent  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  new  Premier's  career,  such 
as  may  indicate  wherein  the  strength  of 
that  character  lies: 

Rene  Viviani  is  in  his  fifty-second  year, 
which  is  about  the  age  of  nearly  all  the 
active  leaders  of  French  politics.  He  was 
born  in  Algiers,  where  a  new  France  of 
mixed  race  is  springing  up.  After  his  uni- 
versity studies  at  the  Paris  Law  Faculty, 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  Algerian  bar.  A  man 
of  his  ability  was  sure  to  gravitate  toward 
Paris,  and  there,  in  1889,  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Paris  bar,  an  honorable 

(Continued  on  page  1570) 
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OLIR  Marine  Oil  is  to  the  life  of  your  Motor  Boat  what 
our  Motor  Oil  is  to  the  life  of  your  Car.  Each  oil  is 
made  only  of  one  uniform,  base  crude  of  tested  quality  and 
lubricativeness,  and  is  manufactured  by  a  special  process  which 
preserves  the  molecules  of  the  oil  and  consequently  its  lubricat- 
ing value.  Thus  while  they  are  thoroughly  filtered  of  tree  car- 
bon and  impurities,  they  nevertheless  hold  their  potency  and  life. 

By  forming  an  even  Him  of  oil  between  the  metal  parts,  it  pre- 
serves the  life  of  the  Motor  and  increases  its  efficiency.  Phis 
lubricating  oil  "cushion"  eases  the  contact  between  parts  and 
leaves  the  least  carbon  deposit  upon  them,  because  it  burns 
up  evenly  and  cleanly.     Frictional  losses  are  thus  minimized. 

Sold  on  Land 
at  the  Garage,  General  Store  or 
Grocery  selling  auto  supplies 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  get  it  from   us  direct . 


Sold  on  Sea 

at  the  Motor  Boat  Club  or 

on  the  Float 


Buy  the  Oil  in  the  Blue  Can.    2  Five-Gal.  Cans  to  the  Case. 
Tell    Us   Your    Make   and   We'll   Tell    You    Your  Grade. 

Write  for  The  Lubrican.     It's  free  for  the  asking. 

INDIAN   REFINING   CO. 

Dept.  "C,"    NEW  YORK 


DIXON'S 

Graphite 
Lubricants 

put  the  double-cross 
on  that  busy  little 
jinx  called  "Friction" 

Equally  good  for 
motor  cars  or  motor 
boats. 

Write  for.  the  Dixon 
Lubricating     Chart. 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


dXxXn 


EatablUhed  in  1827 


OXXXN 


RREE  ADVICE 

Whether  your  dog  is  sick  or  well  don't  fail  to 
send  for  Polk  Miller's  great  book  on  "Dogs 
and  How  to  Treat  Them,"  price  50c  prepaid. 
A  copy  of  this  book  (worth  $10.00  to  any  dog 
owner)  and  a  year's  expert  medical  advice 
given  free  with  a  J1.00  order  of  the  following 
dog  remedies:  Sergeant's  Condition  Pills,  an 
unexcelled  tonic,  50c  and  $1.00  per  box;  Sure 

Shot  Capsules  for  worms,  50c  box,  prepaid.   They  never  fail. 

Pedigree  blank  sent  free  on  application.    Send  today;  you 

may  save  your  dog's  life. 

POLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO.,  Inc.,  809  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond, Va. 


▼»# 


mene  collarj 


Our  free  sample  will  prove  com- 1 
fort  and  economy.     Send  postal 
stating  size  and  whether  you  want  | 
high  or  low  collar. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dept.  C  Boston,  Mass.  J 


Wanted  an  Idea! 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent?  Protect  your 
ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  In- 
ventions" and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money." 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  171,  Washington, D.C. 

YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  B.  It  tits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as 
prolongs  sleep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
NIGHT  MFC.  CO..  3  Harvard  Sq„  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  OGHT 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street.  Canton.  O. 
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J.  I.  Case 
Threshing 
Machine  Co. 


First  Mortgage  6's 

A  thoroughly 
sound  investment 
netting  6%.  Busi- 
ness established 
72  years  ago; 
uniformly  success- 
ful record;  assets 
nearly  3  to  i;  net 
earnings  nearly  3 
to  1 ;  part  of  secu- 
rity is  farmer's 
notes  which  alone 
would  liquidate  the 
entire  bond  issue. 

Ask  for  Circular  R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Investments  and  Pjmamce 


THIS  SEASON'S  HEAVY  EXPORTS  OF 
GOLD 

SINCE  January  1  and  down  to  June  13, 
there  had  been  exported  from  this  coun- 
try to  Europe  more  than  $55,000,000  in  gold, 
all  but  $1,000,000  of  it  going  to  Paris,  where 
"  the  strain  has  been  greatest."  It  appears 
that  Russia,  having  reached  something  like 
an  economic  crisis,  "  has  been  drawing 
heavily  on  her  French  credits,"  in  order  to 
avert  further  trouble.  A  writer  in  The 
Financial  World  adds: 

"Foreign  capital  to  the  amount  of  $125,- 
000,000,  which  had  been  subscribed  to  de- 
velop Russian  industries,  has  been  drawn 
back  in  affright,  and  doubt  and  demoraliza- 
tion have  been  rife  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Czar's  dominion  for  many  months.  So 
serious  has  the  Russian  situation  become 
that  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance  has 
used  100,000,000  rubles  to  support  the 
general  situation.  This  has  been  only  a 
temporary  relief,  and  the  crisis  is  not  con- 
sidered past  as  yet.  Meanwhile  the  mili- 
tary party,  which  is  dominant  in  Russia,  is 
planning  to  spend  over  $500,000,000  in  the 
next  three  years." 

France  has  not  only  been  called  on  to 
meet  the  Russian  strain,  but  because  of 
military  appropriations  on  a  lavish  scale  has 
had  demands  of  her  own  to  meet.  These 
came  to  aggravate  a  situation  already  made 
somewhat  critical  by  the  Russian  demands 
and  the  Balkan  war  finances.  Demands 
for  gold  from  this  country  in  these  cir- 
cumstances created  a  situation  "  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  possest  us  in  the  panic 
of  1907,  when  we  imported  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  about  as  much  gold  as  we 
are  exporting  now."  The  writer  believes 
this  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
will  soon  extend  to  England,  and  that 
it  will  continue  well  into  August.  The  crisis 
will  probably  then  be  over  and  gold  will 
begin  to  make  its  way  back  to  us  once 
more. 

These  large  exports  have  raised  the 
question  whether  the  New  York  banks 
were  not  suffering  in  consequence,  and,  in 
fact,  becoming  obliged  to  replace  their  gold 
with  legal-tender  reserve  money.  No  alarm 
exists,  however.  On  January  3,  the  clear- 
ing-house banks  in  New  York  reported  in 
their  vaults  $322,730,000  in  gold,  while 
on  June  13,  after  $55,500,000  in  gold  had 
been  withdrawn,  these  same  banks  were 
able  to  report  gold  holdings  of  $436, 1 18,000, 
so  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  withdrawals, 
an  actual  net  gain  in  holdings  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  had  taken  place.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  undertakes  to 
explain  "  how  this  extraordinary  result  was 
possible": 

"The  Government's  classified  figures  of 
gold  imports  show  that,  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1914,  we  imported  $17,000,000 
gold  from  Canada,  $1,500,000  from  South 
America,  and  $1,700,000  from  Mexico— a 
total  of  $20,200,000,  with  two  and  a  half 
more  months  to  bo  reported  on.  The  new 
gold  production  of  the  United  States  is 
about  $7,000,000  per  month.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1,  that  would  be  nearly  $39,000,000. 
These  two  items  alone  would  more  than 
counterbalance  t  lie  gold  exports  of  the  pe- 


riod to  Europe.  But  there  remain  not  only 
the  large  movement  to  New  York  of  reserve 
money  (such  as  gold  certificates)  from  in- 
terior markets  where  trade  demands  were 
light,  but  a  Treasury  deficit  which,  between 
January  1  and  June  1,  was  met  by  the  shift- 
ing of  $48,000,000  of  the  Treasury  gold 
holdings  into  bank  reserves." 

Franklin  Escher,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist,  points  out  several 
causes  for  the  heavy  exports  of  gold  addi- 
tional to  the  demands  from  Paris,  superin- 
duced by  conditions  in  Russia  and  the 
Balkans: 

"Only  the  usual  favorable  balance  on 
merchandise  and  securities  account  keeps 
us  from  having  to  ship  gold  steadily.  We 
owe  Europe  for  interest  on  the  foreign 
money  invested  here,  for  the  freight  and 
insurance  charges  due  foreign  companies, 
for  American  tourists'  expenditures  abroad, 
and  for  a  lot  of  other  things ;  but  this  debit 
is  offset  by  the  fact  that  normally  we  sell 
Europe  a  far  greater  amount  of  merchandise 
than  we  buy.  A  balance  is  thus  preserved, 
and  the  necessity  is  obviated  for  sending 
any  really  very  large  amounts  of  gold 
across  the  ocean. 

"Under  normal  circumstances,  year  in 
and  year  out,  Europe  is  a  buyer  of  securities 
in  this  market,  and  on  balance  her  pur- 
chases far  exceed  her  sales.  That  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  time,  nor  for  some 
time  past  has  it  been  so.  It  is  indeed  very 
doubtful  whether  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  |year  there  has  been  a  single  month 
when  foreign  operations  in  the  American 
stock  and  bond  markets  have  not  shown  a 
balance  on  the  selling  side. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  the 
period  of  political  disturbance  in  Europe, 
preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  Balkan 
War,  the  liquidation  of  American  securities 
abroad  has  been  continuous.  There  have 
been  times,  of  course,  when  the  clouds  have 
appeared  to  lift  and  the  foreign  investor 
has  come  back  into  the  market  and  re- 
purchased some  of  his  too-hastily  sold 
'Americans.'  But,  taking  it  by  and  large, 
throughout  that  period  of  three  years, 
Europe  has  been  far  more  interested  in  dis- 
posing of  her  holdings  of  our  securities 
than  of  adding  to  them.  Where  during  a 
period  of  a»t  least  ten  years  the  balance  of 
foreign  operations  in  the  American  markets 
had  been  continuously  on  the  buying  side, 
toward  the  close  of  1911  the  situation  un- 
derwent a  complete  change,  with  the  result 
that  since  then  purchases  have  been  far 
outbalanced  by  sales. 

"Most  important  of  all,  however,  in 
bringing  about  this  change  and  depriving 
us  of  the  favorable  balance  invariably  re- 
sulting from  our  transactions  with  the  out- 
side world  has  been  the  disturbed  foreign 
political  situation.  With  the  markets  of 
Paris  and  Berlin  in  the  critical  condition  in 
which  on  several  occasions  since  the  Balkan 
trouble  they  have  found  themselves,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  foreign 
investor  has  been  steadily  disposed  to 
throw  overboard  his  holdings  of  outside 
securities.  At  least  three  times  during  the 
last  two  years  a  heavy  foreign  selling  of 
'Yankees'  has  developed  —  not  so  much 
because  of  any  desire  to  liquidate  those  par- 
ticular  securities,  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
smash  in  home  securities  made  the  lighten- 
ing of  ship  imperative,  and  the  American 
market  afforded  the  best  facilities  for 
forced  sales. 
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"This  European  hunger  for  gold  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because*  of  its  bearing 
on  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  thing  to  owe  money  to  a 
man  who  has  no  particular  need  for  it,  and 
quite  another  to  owe  money  to  a  man  who 
wants  it.  Our  foreign  creditors  are  in  the 
latter  ease.  For  nearly  a  year  now,  be- 
tween London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg,[there  has  been  a" veritable  scramble  for 
gold,  with  the  result  that,  by  the  payment 
of  extravagant  premiums,  the  lion's  share 
has  gone  to  Russia." 

A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
calls as  bearing  on  present  conditions  an 
interesting  remark  made  by  "  a  member  of 
one  of  the  leading  New  York  banking 
houses"  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  new 
Currency  Law.  This  banker  said  he  re- 
regarded  that  law  as  "  a  great  piece  of  con- 
structive legislation,"  which  would  be  found 
in  the  end  "  a  means  by  which  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  relieve  the  money 
markets  of  the  world."  Following  is  a 
statement  of  the  views  he  then  exprest: 

"As  soon  as  the  new  banking  system  is 
established,  or  perhaps  before,  for  in  more 
or  less  degree  the  effect  will  be  felt  immedi- 
ately, we  shall  send  out  of  this  country  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  that  we  shall  no 
longer  need,  but  which  will  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  European  countries  in 
which  the  financial  situation  is  strained. 
The  first  movement  may  run  as  high  as 
$100,000,000,  and  ultimately  we  may  send 
twice  that  amount,  or  even  more,  without 
missing  it.  That  will  be  a  result  of  the 
utilization  of  commercial  paper  as  currency 
basis,  than  which  there  is  none  better,  altho 
through  a  strange  lack  of  foresight  we  never 
availed  of  it  before.  The  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  gold  that  have  been  uselessly  locked 
up  will  be  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  commerce,  and  by  helping  Europe  now 
we  shall  ultimately  help  ourselves  to  even 
a  greater  extent;  for  it  is  inevitable  that 
when  financial  conditions  become  favorable 
over  there,  European  investors  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  securities  of  the  country 
which  helps  them  out  of  their  troubles." 

The  writer  remarks  that  "  already  more 
than  half  the  amount  of  gold  which  this 
banker  said  would  be  shipped  immediately 
has  been  sent,  altho  the  new  banking  sys- 
tem will  not  be  established  for  six  or  seven 
weeks." 

HOW    THE    WORLD'S    WEALTH    HAS 
GROWN 

Sir  George  Paish,  writing  in  the  London 
Statist,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  declares 
that  "at  no  time  in  history  has  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  world  improved  as 
rapidly,  or  as  much,  as  in  the  past  hundred 
years."  While  all  civilized  countries  have 
not  advanced  at  an  equal  pace,  progress 
has  been  made  in  all  countries,  and  it 
is  nothing  short  of  "  marvelous."  The 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  possest 
in  1814  a  total  wealth  of  only  about 
£2,500,000,000,  whereas  now  "a  con- 
servative estimate "  would  place  the  total 
wealth  of  that  country  at  £17,000,000,000 
— or  a  sixfold  increase.  The  population, 
meanwhile,  having  increased  less  than  two 
and  one-half  fold.  The  income  of  the 
British  people  in  this  hundred  years  has  in- 
creased about  eightfold,  that  is,  from 
£300,000,000  to  £2,400,000,000. 

In  France  wealth  has  expanded  about 
fivefold;  that,  is,  from  under  £2,000,000,- 
000  to  nearly  £10,000,000,000,  and  the 
income  of  the  country  has  risen  from  £250,- 
000,000  to  about  £1,200,000,000,  the  pop- 
ulation increasing  only  one-third,  or  33  per 
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Diversified  6%  July 
Investments 


I  he  most  conservative  investors  limit  their  purchases  to  frst 
mortgage  bonds,  and  increase  the  soundness  or  their  holdings  by  diversi- 
fying their  investments,  placing  their  funds  in  several  different  issues. 

In  response  to  this  general  demand  we  have  selected  from  our 
July  Investment  List  a  few  well  diversified  (s'/o  bond  issues  directly- 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on  the  following: 

Store  and  office  building  on  centrally  located  Chicago  corner, 
valued  at  more  than  twice  the  bonds. 

New  downtown  Minneapolis  store  and  office  building,  owned 
by  a  corporation  with  net  assets  nearly  three  times  the  bond    issue. 

New  buildings  occupied  by  the  largest  department  store  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  founded  43  years  ago. 

New  downtown  Kansas  City  office  building,  costing  more 
than  twice  the  total  amount  of  bonds. 

New,  well  located  Chicago  apartment  building  valued  at  twice 
the  bond  issue. 

I  hese  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  and 
$1,000,  and  will  come  due  and  be  paid  in  serial  installments  in  two 
to  ten  years,  giving  investors  a  choice  of  maturities. 

The  fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered  loss  of  either  principal  or  interest 
on  any  security  purchased  of  us  since  this  House  was  founded  in  1882  is  a  record 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  investors,  and  which  we  believe  is  an 
ample  basis  for  confidence. 

Call  or  write  for  Circular  No.  546-G. 
stRaus  Build,     rt 
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S  .W.  Straus  &  Co. 
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1.  Exceptional  Security. 

2.  A  direct  obligation  of  a  state,  city  or  county. 

3.  An  investment   favored  by   banks,   insurance 
companies  and  trustees. 

4.  The  protection  of  carefully  devised  legislation. 

5.  Exemption  from  Federal  Income  Tax. 

We  offer  below  selections  from  our  widely  diversified  list  of  municipal 
issues. 


You  purchase  in 

Municipal  Bonds 


Title 


Rates 


Interest 
dates 


Maturities 


Approximate 
yield  % 


"fCity  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Reg.  4} 

*f  State  of  Missouri       ...  3 h 

*Chicago,  111.,  Irving  Park    .  4j 

*  Des  Moines,  Iowa      ...  5 
*Bloomington,  111 A\ 

*  Rock  Island,  111 5 

*  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah      .     .  4 
*t  City  of  Oakland,  Cal.    .     .  4£ 

*  Cairo,  111..  Ref 5 

State  of  Louisiana  Port  5 

Riverside  Co.,  Cal.    ...  5 

San  Diego,  Cal 5 

Koochiching  Co.,  Minn.      .  5 

*  Port  of  Seattle,  Wash.  .     .  4£ 
♦Port  of  Seattle,  Wash.   .     .  5 

*  Richmond,  Cal 5 

Lincoln  Co.,  Mont.    ...  5 

Hamblen  Co.,  Tenn.      .     .  5 

Galveston  Co.,  Texas     .     .  5 

*  Legal  investment  for  Savings  Banks 

f  Legal  investment  for  Savings  Banks 


J&D 

J&J 

J&J 

M&S 

M&S 

J&J 

J&J 

F&A 

J&J 
A&O 

M&N 

A&O 

J&J 

J&J 

M&S 

J&J 

J&J 

J&J 

A&O 


1915 
1917 
1934 
1916. 
1920- 
1915. 
1930 
1917. 
1918. 
1953 
1928. 
1926. 
1919. 
1918. 
1921. 
1931. 
1932 
1952 
1953 


in  one  or  more  New 
in  New  York  State. 


1954 
1922 

1919 
1923 
1923 

1928 
1931 

1954 
1952 
1933 
1945 
1954 
1945 
opt.  1927 

opt.  1933 

England  States. 


4.05 
4.10 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.30 
4.35 
4.40 
4.50 
4.60 
4.65 
4.70 
4.70 
4.75 
4.75 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 


Send  for  descriptive  Circular  D  16  of  the  above  and  other  issues. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St 


BOSTON 
Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 


LONDON,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


BALTIMORE 
Muns ey  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

GENEVA.  Switzerland 
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July  Interest 

On  the  first  of  next  month 
there  will  be  heavy  interest 
and  dividend  disbursements, 
a  portion  of  which  at  least 
will  be  invested. 

In  anticipation  of  this  we 
have  prepared  a  special  list  of 
offerings  from  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  select  securities 
adapted  to  almost  any  invest- 
ment requirements. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  circular  on  re- 
quest. 

Ask  for  Booklet  A  640 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  - 

140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Assets  over 


$30,000,000 
200,000,000 


30  Years  Practical 

Investment  Experience 
Right  on  the  Ground 

Is  offered  conservative  Investors  in  this 
Free  Booklet.  Send  for  it  and  learn  what 
splendid  investment  opportunities  await 
you  in  our 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

They  cover  improved,  productive  lands 
in  the  Northwest  where  "We're  Right  on 
the  Ground"  and  thoroughly  informed. 
Not  a  loss  to  a  client  during  our  thirty 
years  in  business. 
Ask  for  Booklet  A  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS,  V  D. 

Eit  1881.  CaplUl  »nd  Surploi  $400,000 


FIRST    MORTGAGES 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

On  Improved  business  and  residential  prop- 
erty, on  conservative  50%  margin.     We  have  had  11  years' 
experience  in  this  field ;  references  furnished  if  desired.  Titles 
to  be  approved  by  leadingattorneys.  Correspondence  invited. 
PALMER  AND  PALMER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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First  Mortgages 
Security — Stability — Income 

The  great  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company's  report  shows  that 
its  investments  yield  it  from  4.40% 
to  5-58%.  Its  mortgages  on  farms 
yield  5.50%. 

You  as  an  individual  investor,  may  secure 
the  same  rate  of  income  from  Ward- 
Harrison  First  Mortgages  on  farms  in  the 
fertile  Black  Lands  of  Central  Texas  where 
high-grade  farms  are  the  rule. 

We  offer  to  individuals  the  same  intel- 
ligent and  efficient  service  in  selecting 
good  mortgages  where  the  security  is 
ample  and  the  interest  more  than  assured 
by  the  land's  actual  production. 

Send  for  our  interesting,  illustrated 
Booklet  D-3  and  list  of  offerings 

Our  valuations  are  your  protection 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgage  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


cent.  In  Germany  progress  equally  re- 
markable has  taken  place.  One  hundred 
ra  ago  there  was  no  German  Empire, 
nor  even  a  confederation  of  German  States, 
but  merely  a  number  of  separate  German 
States,  none  of  which  was  overburdened 
with  riches  or  with  income.  Sir  George 
estimates  the  aggregate  wealth  and  income 
of  the  German  States  one  hundred  years 
ago  as  "  probably  less  than  France's." 
Now,  however,  the  income  of  United  Ger- 
many has  reached  £2,000,000,000,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  that  of  France,  while 
the  wealth  of  the  Empire  has  reached 
£16,000,000,000;  that  is,  £6,000,000,000 
more  than  the  wealth  of  France,  and  within 
£1,000,000,000  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Population  in  Germany  has  in- 
creased faster  than  in  France  or  England, 
having  grown  in  the  hundred  years  from 
24,000,000  to  over  67,000,000,  that  is,  more 
than  180  per  cent. 

Such  are  the  figures  for  the  three  leading 
countries  of  .Europe.  Remarkable  as  they 
are,  however,  they  are  outstripped  by  a 
younger  State,  which  has  "  attracted  large 
numbers  of  persons  from  densely  populated 
districts  of  Europe."  Here  still  more  note- 
worthy has  been  the  progress  in  wealth  and 
in  well-being.  For  the  most  part,  those 
who  emigrated  "  were  inconceivably  poor 
and  destitute,"  but  in  general  they  "  have 
attained  incomes  and  wealth  much  greater, 
on  the  average,  than  persons  who  elected 
to  remain  in  the  older  countries."  Sir 
George  gives  for  the  United  States  a  total 
wealth  in  1814  of  about  £350,000,000,  and 
a  total  wealth  now  of  £30,000,000,000,  or 
nearly  ninetyfold.  At  the  same  time,  our 
total  income  has  risen  from  less  than  £100,- 
000,000  to  about  £7,000,000,000,  or  to 
more  than  the  combined  incomes  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 
In  population  we  have  had  a  twelve-fold 
expansion  —  that  is,  from  8,000,000  we 
have  advanced   to  98,000,000. 

In  other  young  countries  progress  in 
comparison  with  ours  has  been  small,  and 
yet  "  when  one  remembers  the  meagerness 
of  the  populations  of  Canada,  Australia,  the 
Cape,  and  South  America,  and  the  smallness 
of  their  incomes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  really  wonderful  advance 
in  their  economic  well-being  becomes  ap- 
parent." Sir  George  has  interesting  com- 
ments to  make  on  the  influence  of  this 
enormous  increase  in  the  world's  wealth: 

"This  rise  in  economic  prosperity  has 
completely  changed  the  atmosphere  in 
which  men  live.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  only  a  century  ago  none  but  the 
very  wealthy  could  afford  to  travel,  that 
nearly  all  were  chained  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  were  born,  that  even  in  London 
there  were  no  omnibuses,  that  all  but  the 
very  rich  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  their  workshops  or 
businesses,  and  that  now  it  is  possible  for 
most  persons  to  travel  not  merely  by 
motor-bus,  tram-car,  railway,  motor-car, 
or  bicycle,  from  their  homes  to  their  occu- 
pations, but  to  journey  many  thousands  of 
miles  at  small  cost  to  obtain  employment, 
either  temporary  or  permanent.  Moreover, 
when  one  stops  to  think  that  in  those  days 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  or  engrav- 
ings were  very  great  luxuries,  to  be  indulged 
in  by  the  few,  and  that  it  was  exceptional 
for  people  to  know  anything  of  affairs  out- 
side their  own  village  or  town,  whereas 
now  nearly  all  are  rich  enough  to  purchase 
newspapers  or  magazines  containing  infor- 
mation about  everything  under  the  sun,  to 


Owners   of 

Non-Dividend 

Paying  Stocks 

are  invited  to  send  for  a 
special  letter  we  have  just 
prepared  which  contains  in- 
formation and  suggestions  of 
value  for  those  owning  se- 
curities the  income  returns 
from    which    have    ceased. 

Send  for  this  Special 
Letter  No.  EL-90 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 
105  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Boston         di,;uj.i«i.j.  Baltimore 

Buffalo        Philadelphia         London.  Eng 


DANF0RTH 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

fQ  Will  bear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion. Our  territory  is  limited 
to  localities  where  values  are 
tried  and  permanent. 
Fifty-six  years'  experience  in 
lending  on  farm  lands  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  dollar 
means  something  to  persons 
who  want  safe  investments. 
Write  for  our  ?iew  List  of  Mortgages  No.  so. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.185S 
WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


6   and  ■»    Wf 
Sure  I  f™ 


When  you  purchase  from  ui  %  mortgage  on  Im- 
roved  Georgia  City  or  Farm  Property,  you  take  as 
ittle  chance  as  ii  humanly  possible.  You  receive 
rom  6<(  to  7%  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving 
egularly.  Tour  principal  is  amply  protected. 
Let  us  send  you  our  list  of  Loans  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Session*  Loan  *  Trnst  Co.,  l)*pt.  A,  Marietta,  faj*. 


Do  You 


If  so,  The  Preparation 

of  Manuscripts  for  the 

(  Printer  will   show  you 

JyVt*MtG  m      now  to  prepare  your  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 
sell  it.      Price,  75  cents.      FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


6%  MAKES  TWO 
DOLLARS  OUT  OF  ONE 

WHILE   YOU    WAIT 


This  Picture  Booklet 

gives  you  the  vital  facts  about  invest- 
ments in  Municipal,  Timberland  and 
GUARANTEED  Real  Estate  Bonds 
in  $100  and  $500  pieces  for  cash  or  on 
installments. 

Money  compounding  at  6%  makes  two  dol- 
lars out  of  one  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
It  is  better  to  wait  a  little  than  to  have  little 
to  wait  for.  Extravagance  today  costs  you 
comforts  tomorrow  —  write  for  our  booklet 
and  learn  about  these  FACTS. 

Ask  for  booklet  114-K 

Mortgage  Securities  f&. 

1     I  CAPITAL  PAID  W  IN    $600.000 fX/ 

P  H  3AUNDCR5  PRESIDCKT  •  UVERmft  MOORE .  ACTIVE  VICE  PRCS. 

Whitney-Central  Bldg.  Hew  Orleans. 
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Four  Ways 

TO  INVEST  Your  Savings 

Which  way  best  fits 
your  individual  needs? 

Here  are  four  plans  that  we  have 
worked  out  after  years  of  experience  in 
helping  our  customers  select  the  meth- 
od of  investment  that  will  be  safest 
and  most  profitable  in  each  individual 
case. 

*        Compound    Investment   Plan  — 

J.  .  by  which  you  can  acquire  a  1% 
security  by  making  partial  pay- 
ments at  your  own  convenience  and 
secure  i%  on  your  money  while  paying 
for  it. 

2       Guarantee  Certificate  Plan— by 
a    which  we  assume  all  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  of  your  in- 
vestment which  pays  5%%  or  more. 

O  Investment  Endowment  Plan  — 
«3  •  by  which  you  can  acquire  5  units 
or  more  of  7%  securities,  for  small 
monthly  payments.  Yields  6J4%  or 
more  per  annum  on  money  actually 
paid  in. 

A       Outright  Purchase  Plan  — of 

"TT.     "Pure  Gold"  seasoned  securities 

yielding  6J4%  to  7%  per  annum. 

Write  us  for  Complete  Details  of  each  plan,  and 
Investment  Analysis  Blank,  so  that  we  may  aid 
you,  too,  in  securing  the  most  remunerative  safe 
investment  of  your  savings. 


The  Realty 
Guarantee  & 
Trust  Company 


7* 


% 


SECURITIES 


Capital  and  Surplus  over  $400,000.00 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


How  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  Author  of  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  etc. 

Do  you  need  concrete  suggestions  for  training  your  mind 
to  accuracy  of  thought?— for  training  yourself  to  be  tactful 
in  approaching  men  to  win  them  over  to  think  as  you  do? 
Grenville  Kleiser,  the  well-known  public-speaking  coach 
and  instructor,  can  give  you  these  practical  suggestions. 
His  methods  are  the  result  of  many  years'  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  men  to  think  on  their  feet.  He  insists 
on  clearness  and  conciseness-  of  statements,  skill  in  the 
selection  of  words,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  strong,  forceful 
personality.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  lawyer? — to  the 
preacher? — to  the  business  man? — to  the  politician?— to  the 
salesman?— to  YOU? — to  be  able  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

Cloth,  $1.25  net.     Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


On  Your  Money 


Secured   by   conservative 
first  mortgages  on   new, 
high  class  Chicago  apart- 
ment    buildings,    whose 
values  are  steadily  increas- 
ing.     You    don't    have  to 
to   share   in   these   invest- 
ments, as  we  now  offer  for  sale 

$100 

First  Mortgage 

GOLD  BONDS 

secured  by  above  mort- 
gages, and   as  safe  as 
every  precaution  and 
guarantee    can    make 
them.    All  titles  guar- 
anteed  and    all  bonds 
certified  to  by  Chicago 
Title  &  Trust  Co.   Other 
denominations,  $300, 
$500   and    $1,000.      Send 
for  our  free  circulars  with 
full  particulars.    Find  out! 

FIRST     GOLD     MORTGAGES 

I  at5H  and6#,withguarantee  policy,  appeal  to  larger 

investors  as  they  offer  perfect  safety  in  connection 

[  with  satisfactory  earnings.     Send  for  free  book. 

Cochran   &   McCluer 

38  N.  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 


possess  prints  of  the  greatest  piol  ures  in  the 
world,  and  are  able  to  keep  ID  touch  with 
social,    scientific,    political,    and    religious 

thought  not  only  in  their  own  locality  and 

state,  but  in[every  country,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  however  averse  one 
is  to  doing  so,  thai   the  advance  in  the 

mental  condition  of  the  world  in  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  of  in- 
come has  been  extraordinary.  'Thus  a  very 
cursory  review  of  conditions  to-day  and  a 
century  ago  reveals  the  wonderful  change 
on  every  sido  of  life,  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  and  the  great  forward  movement 
of  tho  nations  both  in  mental  and  in  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

"What  are  the  forces  to  which  we  owe 
this  great  uplift  of  the  whole  race?  Many 
things,  both  mental  and  physical,  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other,  have  com- 
bined to  bring  about  tho  new  conditions; 
and  not  the  least  of  them  has  been  the 
progress  of  invention,  which  has  enabled 
railways  and  steamers  to  be  built  and  dis- 
tance between  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  largely  annihilated. 

"But  the  greatest  uplifting  force  of  tho 
past  century  has  been  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  trust  and  of  confidence  between 
man  and  man  and  between  nation  and 
nation.  This  new  spirit  has  infected  men 
on  every  side  of  their  activities,  whether  as 
laborers  or  as  employers  of  labor,  as  capi- 
talists or  as  users  of  capital,  as  producers 
or  as  consumers,  as  persons  who  save  or 
as  persons  who  spend,  as  pioneers  in  new 
lands  or  as  dwellers  in  the  old  countries. 
It  has  made  men  willing  to  cooperate  and 
to  combine  in  order  to  overcome  otherwise 
insuperable  difficulties,  and  it  has  thus 
brought  about  the  wonderful  improvement 
in  economic  well-being  and  in  mental  at- 
tainment everywhere  apparent. 

"One  of  the  most  noteworthy  conse- 
quences of  the  new  spirit  has  been  the  cre- 
ation of  a  credit  system  which  embraces  the 
whole  world,  and  which  has  enabled  coun- 
tries to  be  populated,  towns  and  villages  to 
be  constructed,  agriculture  extended,  mines 
developed,  and  riches  transported  from  the 
ends  or  the  earth  for  consumption  and  use 
wherever  they  are  needed. 

"Until  quite  recent  times,  even  in  the 
most  advanced  countries,  it  was  customary 
for  each  person  to  seek  to  secure  the  safety 
of  his  wealth  either  by  employing  it  him- 
self or  by  hoarding  it,  a  practise  that  still 
largely  prevails  in  backward  lands,  such  as 
Egypt,  India,  and  China.  Now  vast  num- 
bers of  persons  in  all  countries  render  of 
value  to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves  that 
part  of  their  wealth  they  can  not  use  in 
their  own  business  or  in  building  and  fur- 
nishing their  own  homes  by  making  loans 
to  Governments,  States,  and  municipalities 
wherever  situated,  or  by  forming  joint- 
stock  enterprises  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion, or  by  placing  money  on  mortgage,  on 
loan  to  private  individuals,  and  on  deposit 
with  both  joint-stock  and  private  bankers. 
This  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  others  has 
created,  and  is  still  creating,  machinery 
whereby  the  income  of  all  the  nations  is 
showing  infinite  expansion  in  comparison 
with  the  slowness  of  its  growth  in  former 
days." 


Use  for  All. — Admiral  Dewey,  on  being 
complimented  on  his  superb  health,  smiled 
and  said: 

"  I  attribute  my  good  condition  to 
plenty  of  exercise  and  no  banquets.  One- 
third  of  what  we  eat,  you  know,  enables  us 
to  live." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  his  friend,  jestingly, 
"  what  becomes  of  the  other  two-thirds?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  that  enables 
the  doctor  to  live." — Tit-Bits. 
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90   per   cent   of 
Your  Troubles 

are  due  to  not 
knowing    the  facts 

Subscribe  to  Babson's 
Reports  on  Business 
Conditions  and  see  how 
many  of  your  problems 
disappear. 

THE  first  step  toward  real 
efficiency  in  buying, 
manufacturing  and  selling  is 
to  contract  with  some  statis- 
tical organization  and  keep 
informed  as  to  what  hereto- 
fore has  always  followed  con- 
ditions such  as  exist  today. 

Men  using  Babson's  Re- 
ports need  not  worry.  Know- 
ing the  facts,  they  prepare  for 
changes  in  prices,  wages  and 
demand. 

Our  annual  charges  are  $90 
and  upwards  per  concern.  If 
your  business  is  worth  while, 
write  us  today  and  let  us 
assume  your  worries. 

Address  Dept.  GA-i  I 

Babson  Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block       Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Kindly  mark  your  inquiry  for  one 
of  the  fo  (lowing  four  departments, 
Viz.:  "Manufacturing,"  "Sell- 
ing, "  "Labor"  or  "Investments. " 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  United  States 


TEACHERS 


desiring  absolutely 
safe  investments  ' 
for    moderate 
amounts. at  profitable  rates, should  have  their 
names  added  to  our  mailing  list.      No  Charge. 

Hennepin  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7^&  U 

invested  in  first  mortgages  in  Oklahoma 
City  improved  real  estate.  We  have  never 
had  a  loss.   Interest  paid  promptly.  Value 
of   property  three  times  amount  of  loan. 
Write  for  free  booklet  describing  our  busi- 
ness   and   list  of   loans.      We  have   loans  of 
$150.00  to  S10. 000.00. 

Aurelius-Swanson  Co. 

31  State  Nat.  Bank  Bids..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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FOUNTAIN  pen 
users  discoverthat 

Stafford's  Commercial, 
the  old  reliable  steel  pen 
writing  fluid,  works  better 
than  the  so-called  special 
fountain  pen  inks.  And 
costs  .'}()  to. ")0  percent  less. 

For  desk  or  traveling  use,  you 
want  one  of  the  new  fitter  bottles 
of  Stafford's  Commercial — com- 
plete with  self-contained  filler, 
handy  and  compact.  Easy  to 
refill  from  year  quart  bottle. 

Bat  if  } mi  (Ui  not  know  Stafford's 
Commercial— its  fluidity,  clear  in- 
tense color,  permanence,  take  this 
coupon  to  your  stationer.  He  will 
give  j  ou  a  trial  botth  with  a  twenty- 
five  cent  purchase  of  any  goods. 

Go  to  your  stationer  today. 

One   Trial  Bottle  of 
STAFFORD'S   COMMERCIAL 


Name. 


City 

Dealer's  Name. 


6.". 


S.  S.  STAFFORD,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  Inks,  Adhesives,  Car- 
bon Papers  and  Typewriter  Ribbons 


IS  i  25  WORTH  SAVING?—" 


Look  Insl  Typewriter!  Re- 

built in  our  own  Factories,  Trudemarkcd 
in 'l  Guaranteed  lor  one  year. 
Rcmint'toni  $25  to  $65  Smiths  $23  to  $60 
Underwoods  $35  to$60  Royals  $30  to  $40 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50  Olivers  $30  to  $40 
We  have  all  makes.  S<  nd  for  Catalog 
and  address  of  nearest   branch  office. 

1BEUC11  VTUTIIfl  MAI  HIM  CO.,  Inr.,  315  Broadway.  H.  ¥• 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1565) 
position  from  which  many  a  chief  of  the 
Republic  has  taken  his  political  start  since 
Grambetta.  Four  years  later  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  from  Paris,  and  he  has  held 
his  seat  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of 
the  term  from  1902  to  1906.  In  the  latter 
year,  on  his  reappearance  in  Parliament. 
Prime  Minister  Clemcnceau  made  him 
Labor  Minister,  and  he  stayed  on  in  the 
Briand  Government  until  the  end  of  1910. 
Since  the  return  of  the  Extreme  Radicals  to 
power  last  November,  he  has  been  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

In  politics  and  in  government,  Viviani 
has  therefore  ample  experience,  And  yet. 
unlike  Briand  and  Millerand,  who  were,  like 
him,  Independent  Socialists,  he  has  not  bt  60 
a  group  leader.  Perhaps  his  independence 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a 
party  politician,  altho  he  has  never  soft- 
ened the  partizan  character  of  his  politics. 
He  has  never  bent  to  the  discipline  of  the 
United  Socialists  under  Jaures,  whom  he 
has  never  followed  otherwise  as  a  leader; 
and  he  has  been  equally  his  own  man  under 
Briand  and  Clemenceau.  Personally  and 
professionally,  he  is  an  old  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Poineare,  tho  standing  at  the  other 
end  of  Republican  politics.  This  is  an 
advantage  in  the  present  political  crisis, 
for  it  eases  the  personal  relations  which 
have  to  exist  between  the  President  and  the 
man  he  chooses  to  be  head  of  Government. 

Doubtless,  Viviani's  slow  coming  to  rec- 
ognized leadership  is  due  to  his  indepen- 
dence of  character  and  action.  As  usually 
happens  with  such  men,  his  advent  to 
Government  may  be  less  sensational  and 
less  partizan  than  would  have  been  the 
case  with  a  man  reputed  for  more  suppleness 
and  moderation.  As  a  speaker,  Viviani 
stands  very  high — a  little  too  academic  to 
have  the  popularity  of  Jaures,  tho  the 
latter  is  a  university  professor  by  trade, 
and  not  so  supple  in  debate  as  Briand  nor 
so  terribly  matter-of-fact  as  Millerand.  One 
speech  of  his,  when  newly  Minister,  on 
November  8,  1906,  has  entered  into  French 
history.  It  defines  M.  Viviani's  idea  of  the 
Republic. 

"All  together,  first  our  fathers,  then  our 
elders,  and  now  ourselves,  we  have  set  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  anticlericalism,  of 
irreligion;  we  have  torn  from  the  people's 
soul  all  belief  in  another  life,  in  the  de- 
ceiving and  unreal  visions  of  a  heaven.  To 
the  man  who  stays  his  steps  at  set  of  sun, 
crusht  beneath  the  labor  of  the  day  and 
weeping  with  want  and  wretchedness,  we 
have  said:  'Behind  those  clouds  at  which 
you  gaze  so  mournfully  there  are  only  vain 
dreams  of  heaven.'  With  magnificent  ges- 
ture we  have  quenched  for  him  in  the  sky 
those  lights  which  none  shall  ever  again 
kindle.  Do  you  think  our  work  is  over? 
It   begins." 

By  a  majority  of  368  to  129,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  voted  the  posting  up  of  this 
speech  in  all  the  communes  of  France. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS! 

CONCERNING   VACATION  CHANGE 
OF   ADDRESS 

When  notifying  The  Literary  Dim 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give   both   the  old   and   the   new   address. 
This    notice   should    reach    us   about    two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


c//2&*  Office  Devices 

Offer    Greatest    Variety    in 
Capacities,  Designs  and  Prices 


You  have  the  choice  of 
Card  Index  and  other 
Standard  Size  Filet  t.nis- 

i  agia capacity  from  a  tew 

hundred  cards  or 
to  the  unlimited  capacity 
of  large.  Sectional  <  hunts. 
•  o  suit  your  every 
requirement. 


Sectional  Card 
Index    Cabinets 

re*?  made  so  "Bottom" 
Sections  may  be  stacked 
tinder  the  "Top" Sections 
as  needs  increase.  Hold 
2800  cards,  3X5.  4x6,  5  .\8  or  8x  5.  per  section.  Hand- 
somely finished  Plain  or  Quartered  Oak  and  Birch 
Mahogany.  3x5  Golden  tf;o  r\r\ .  "Bottom"  *o  CO 
Oak  "lop"  Section  .    .  "PO.UU,      s^uoii     «P-»«>V 

i/K»  Filing  Desks  f£*te<K 

!  Demand 


lillitiK  Desks  are 
;    with 
{£_•'    '-"    choice 
a  kinds 
of     d  rawers 
for    filing    all 
business  papers, 
ca  r  d  s ,     notes, 
blanks,     clip- 
ping.etc.  Most 
compact.  Easily 
accessible.  Solid 
Seasoned    Oak. 
1.. -it-lit  Paid    f**J   W  I     Drawers     on   Roller 

s,.,.  N.,1...  p     Bearings.     Top  28x52. 

\\  ith  choice  of  fil-  . 

ing  drawers.    All  data  at  vour  finger  tips — in  reach  from 
office  chair  whin  tiled  in  this  Complete  Office  On  Legs. 

Handy    Desk    Extension 

V/tvi'-    Swinging 
Desk  Stands 

hold  your  Reference   Books  or 
Typewriter.  Swings  into  use  or  out 
of    your   way.      Lock    holds    stand 
where  you  want  it.    Very  strong.    No 
Vibration.       Can't   collapse.      Oak   top 
1.1x18  in.,  on  Strong  Black  Enamel  Metal 
frame.     By   Parcel   Post]  anywhere  in   U.  S. 
at  $3.50. 

Economical  and  Serviceable 

File  for  Letters,  Clippings,  Notes,  etc. 

Made  so  your  papers  (up  to  8U  x  1 1  in.)  stand  on  edge, 
classified  between  Guide  Cards  for  quick  reference.  The 
most  modern  method  of  filing. 

The  ?/£*■  No.  421  Solid  Oak 

Letter  Cabinet  is  strong  as  it  can 
be  built.  Roller  Bearings  make 
access  easy.  Follow  Blocks  sup- 
port papers.  Golden, 
Natural  or  Weathered 
finish, freight  paid. see  note. 
Three  drawers-*.  1.25.  Two  drawp  rs$8 
CppC— Helpful  Booklet  "Filing 
r  IaEiEi  Suggestions."  aids  those 
unfamiliar  with  filing  methods.  Sent 
wiili  Catalog  "F" — 98  pages  Office 
Devices.  Get  also  Catalog  "H" — two 
complete  lines  Sectional  Bookcases. 
1MOTF — freight  Paid  on  $10.00 
Ilvr  1  C  orlargerordcrs  to Ry. Sta- 
tions in  Eastern  and  Central  States. 
Consistent  prices  in  West  and  South. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
The  yy&*-  Manufacturing  Co. 
56  Union  Street        Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office,  75  John  St. 

Made  in  Canada  by  the  Knc<  htel 

Furniture  Company,  Ltd., 

II a  no:  cr ,  Out. 


Jivv  ri.^1  3UJJ" 

$1325 

AC.   ~  W  MM 


THE  OHIO 

"M"    f-.i 

ri-ti    or    nstnral 

$29 

"A"    tot    .i-.tv- 
I.  ,,.-    ;a  .<{■• 

THE  DAYTON 
"  C  "    Col 

lias $3s 

All 
f.  o.  b.   Dayton 


esh  Hot  Water 


For  Bathroom, 
•^n  Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  any 
temperature  and  always  ready 
is  given  by  the 

Ohio 
Water  Heater 


Safe — no  dangerous 
flue  or  condensa- 
tion pipes.  Water 
and  gas  attach- 
ments onlv  are  nec- 
essary. Can  be  set 
i  nany  place  Light 
ter;  hoi  » 
flow*  instantly.  Saves  time,  heat 
and  expense.  Always  ready  for  all 
requirements.  Used  alone  or  auxil- 
i  .try  to  storage  tank  . 
Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particulars 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  1st  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Modern    Ideals. — The    Grouch — "  Ten 

reels   and   just    one    man   killed — and    you 
call  lliisa  play!" — New  York  Evening  Post. 


All  He  Needed. — "  Say,  have  yon  for- 
gotten that  you  owe  me  a  hundred  francs?" 

"  No,  not  yet;  give  me  lime." — /'<"/<- 
Mfle. 


Well  Meant. — "  What  is  your  alma 
mater,   Mr.   Nurieh?" 

"  Well,  if  you  insist,  I'll  take  a  cigar." — 
Buffalo  Express. 


Found  Out. — "  I  was  so  disappointed 
that  1  was  out  the  other  day  when  you 
called,  Miss  Percival." 

"  So  was  I.  I  felt  sure  I'd  find  you, 
because  as  I  turned  the  corner  I  saw  you 
go  in." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Poser. — "  He  who  puts  his  hand  to  the 
plow,"  screamed  the  cross-roads  orator, 
"  must  not  turn  back  !" 

"  What  is  he  to  do  when  he  gets  to  the 
end  of  a  furrer?"  asked  the  auditor  in  the 
blue  jeans  overalls. — Christian  Register. 


Proof. — Tommy  arrived  home  one  day 
with  a  nice  new  golf  ball. 

"  Look  at  the  lost  ball  I  found  on  the 
links,  pa,"  he  said. 

"  But  are  you  sure,  Tommy,"  asked  his 
father,  "  that  it  was  a  lost  ball?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  saw  the 
man  and  his  caddie  looking  for  it." — 
Boston   Transcript. 


A  Rare  Dog. — A  well-known  actress,  who 
is  very  fond  of  dogs,  numbers  among  her 
possessions  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
St.  Bernard  type. 

-  One  day  last  summer  a  New  Yorker,  who 
visited  the  actress  at  her  summer  home, 
met  a  colored  maid  in  the  road  accompanied 
by  this  big  dog.  He  asked  to  whom  the 
canine  belonged. 

"  He  b'longs  to  my  missus." 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  him?  He's  aw- 
fully big." 

"  No,  indeed,  suh.  Dis  dog  won't  harm 
nobody;  he's  jest  chuck-full  of  fun  all  de 
time." 

"  What  kind  of  a  dog  is  he?" 

i4  Well,  suh,  I  hears  my  missus  call  him 
a  full-blooded  Sam  Bernard." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Only  Natural. — Professor  Sudbury,  who 
was  extremely  near-sighted,  went  to  the 
barber's,  sat  down  in  the  barber's  chair, 
took  off  his  glasses,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  shaved.  When  the  artist  was  done 
with  him  he  did  not  move  and  for  a  while 
nobody  disturbed  him.  But  other  cus- 
tomers began  to  arrive  and  the  chair  was 
needed.  The  head  barber,  suspecting 
that  his  learned  patron  had  fallen  asleep, 
asked  his  boy  to  wake  him.  The  pro- 
fessor overheard  the  order. 

"  No,  my  good  man,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
not  asleep.  The  fact  is  I  am  frightfully 
near-sight§d.  When  I  took  my  glasses  off 
just  now  I  was  no  longer  able  to  see  myself 
in  the  mirror  opposite.  Naturally  I 
supposed  I  had  already  gone  home." — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


How  to  Improve  Collections 
and  Cut  Expenses,  Too 

The  very  first  page  of  this  information  Bulletin  shows  how  forty- 
eight  business  concerns,  some  of  them  with  2500  ledger  accounts, 
some  with  only  100,  cut  down  the  average  time  required  to  get  out 
their  statements  from  23  fi  to  7)4  hours — from  three  days  to  one  day! 


The  next  page  shows  how  one  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  grocery  gets  out  in  three  days 
statements  that  took  two  clerks  five  days. 
Furthermore,  they  get  these  statements 
out  on  time.  Statements  that  go  out 
on  time  are  generally  paid  first ! 

And  still  further,  the  Burroughs  -  made 
statements  prove  the  ledger  postings  twice, 
while  their  clean-cut  appearance  gains 
confidence  for  their  accuracy. 


This  new  Bulletin  is  full  of  instances  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers — 
grocers,  stationers,  druggists,  etc.— saving 
approximately  one-third  their  time  on  state- 
ment work,  and  saving  money  accordingly. 

The  last  page  of  this  Bulletin  shows  thirty- 
four  other  ways,  besides  statement  mak- 
ing, in  which  the  Burroughs  saves  money. 
When  we  sell  a  Burroughs  we  always 
show  a  man  how  it  will  save  him  money. 


Send  for  this  new  Bulletin — "Customers'  Statements"  ( Third  Edition) — whether  or  not 
you  use  a  Burroughs.    Please  write  on  your  business  letterhead — and  why  not  today? 


Name. 
Firm.. 


Send  me  a  copy  of  the  "Customers'  Statements" 

Bulletin — Free. 

Next  time  your  representative  is  in  this  vicinity, 
c.ree.  I  will  also  be  glad  to  have  him  call  and  explain 

how  a  Burroughs  Statement  Machine    could    be 

City  and  State  profitably  applied  to  my  business.    O.  K 

Burroughs    Adding     Machine    Company 
49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan     EuropTond®n!-E6cC.aEngn  Street 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS        REPRESENTATIVES    WANTED 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  iree.     Highest  references. 
BestresuUs.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BVSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers''  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Factory  Representatives 

We  want  a  few  high  class  men  (college 
students,  teachers,  ministers)  to  represent  us 
in  exclusive  territory  on  highly  remunerative 
and  interesting  proposition.  College  men 
can  earn  next  year's  expenses  during  summer. 
Opportunity  limited  only  by  man's  ability. 
Write  for  full  particulars  at  once.  If  college 
man,  give  college  and  class. 
THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Whitney  Power  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PUBLICATIONS 


HOW 

PARIS 


ITSELF 


liy  I-.  Berkeley  Smith, 
author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc.  135  Cap- 
tivating Pictures  by 
the  Author  and  sev- 
eral Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent."  Buf- 
falo Courier.  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
$150.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 
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Delaware  &  Hudson 
Service 

July  —  Regatta  and  Interna- 
tional Motor  Boat  Races  on 
famous  Lake  George. 

August — Brilliant  Saratoga  sea- 
son. Racing  —  health  springs 
—  gathering  of  noted  person- 
alities. 

September — Centenary  celebra- 
tion of  battlesof  LakesChamp- 
lain  and  Plattsburg.  Big  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  and  historical 
pageants,  6th  to  1  Ith. 
These  events  take  place  in  the 
beautiful  out-of-door  theatre 
of  Northern  New  York  —  the 
unsurpassed  resort  region  of 
the  Adirondacks.LakesGeorge 
and  Champlain,  Lake  Placid, 
Cooperstown    and    Au    Sable 


BALL- POINTED  I 
PENS 


Pen  your  Thoughts  with 

a  Ball-Pointed  pen, 

Theyneverscratch, 

dig   or   spurt 

The  secret  of 

Easy  Writing 

is  found  on 

every 


I  en  va- 


netiestosuit 
All  Hands. 

ide  in  England 

*"  of  fine  Sheffield  steel. 

Mau  be  bad  from  allSlalioneri/Slora 

Sample  Box  of  24  by  Mail 25  Cents 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  &  CO. 

99  William  Street  New  York 


Not  Rooted.— "  What  kind  of  a  plant  is 
ie  Virginia  creeper?" 
"  It    isn't    a    plant;    it's   a   railroad." — 

Columbia  ./<  si,  r. 


Not  Far  Wrong. — Mr.  Xurich  (reading) 
"  Saltillo  was  taken  without  a  battle." 
Mrs.  Nttbich — "  It  isn't  often  those  gun- 
men give  up  without  a  struggle." — Buffalo 
Exprt  88. 


His  Hope. — Her  Father — "  You  expect 
me  to  support  Margaret  indefinitely?" 

Her  Husband — '*  Well,  1  hope  you  may 
stand  from  under  very  gradually,  sir." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Outward  Bound. — "  I  hear  the  sea 
captain  is  in  hard  luck.  He  married  a 
girl  and  she  ran  away  from  him." 

"  Yes;  he  took  her  for  a  mate,  but  she 
was  a  skipper." — Tit-Bits. 


The  Unkindest  Cut. — Mrs.  Cronan  heard 
her  little,  granddaughter  Margaret  crying 
as  if  in  great  pain,  and  hastened  to  the  child. 

"  Why,  dear,  what  is  the  matter?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Cronan.  "  Did  you  meet  with 
an  accident?" 

"  N-no,  grandma !"  sobbed  Margaret. 
'It  w-wasn't  an  accident !  M-mother  did 
it  on  p-purpose  !" — Harper's  Magazine. 


Really  Important. — A  political  meeting 
was  on  in  a  certain  Iowa  town  and  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  to  speak.  The  hall  was 
packed  and  the  air  was  stifling.  For 
some  reason,  it  was  impossible  to  open  the 
windows,  and  one  had  to  be  broken. 

It  was  feared  that  the  noise  would  startle 
the  audience  and  perhaps  throw  them  into 
a  panic.  The  mayor  of  the  town  stept 
forward  to  give  warning.  The  audience, 
however,  had  not  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
mayor,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  cries  of 
"  Marshall !     Marshall !" 

Silence  was  not  restored  till  the  infuri- 
ated official  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  speech !  I 
have  something  to  say !" — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Labial  Loop-the-Loops. 

In  Huron,  a  hewer,  Hugh  Hughes, 
Hewed  yew-trees  of  unusual  hues. 

Hugh  Hughes  used  blue  yews 

To  build  sheds  for  his  ewes; 
So  his  ewes  a  blue-hued  yew  shed  use. 

A  smart  young  fisher  named  Fischer 
Fished  fish  from  the  edge  of  a  fissure. 

A  fish,  with  a  grin, 

Pulled  the  fisherman  in. 
Now  they're  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fischer. 

A  right-handed  writer  named  Wright, 
In  writing  "  write,"  always  wrote  "  rite." 
Where  he  meant  to  write  "  right," 
If  he'd  written  "right"  right, 
Wright  would  not  have  wrought  rot  writ- 
ing "rite." 

A  canny  young  eanner  of  Cannee, 
One  morning  observed  to  his  granny, 

••  A  eanner  can  can 

A  lot  of  tilings,  gran, 
Bui  a  eanner  can't  can  a  can,  can  'e?" 

—Ttt-Bils. 


Fun  for  the  little  ones  and  fun  for 
the  whole  family  in 

COLORADO 


An  outing  in  this  great  sunshiny  out-of- 
doors  vacation  land  will  bring  returns  in  health 
and  happiness  far  in  excess  of  the  nominal 
expenses  incident  to  the  trip. 

It's  surprising,  too,  but  it  costs  no  more  for 
the  family  than  at  home.  Only  $30  for  the 
round  trip  from  Chicago  with  corresponding 
reduction  from  other  points  and  you  can  go  on 
the  Rock  Island  Lines'  famous  "Rocky  Moun- 
tain Limited" — every  morning  from  Chicago 
to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo. 

Steel  equipment — spacious  observation  car- 
beautiful  diner.  Interesting  route  of  the  early 
French  Explorers  and  the  Pony  Express. 

Other  fast  trains  every  day  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  to  Colorado,  Yellowstone 
Park  and  Pacific  Coast.  Finest,  modern,  all- 
steel  equipment. 

We  maintain  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  important  cities. 
Our  representatives  are  travel  experts,  who  will  help 
you  plan  a  wonderful  and  an  economical  vacation,  give 
you  full  information  about  hotels,  camps,  ranches, 
boarding  places,  and  look  after  every  detail  of  your  trip. 

Write  today  to  L.   M.  Allen,  Rock   Island  Lines, 
Room  721,  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Low  fares  daily  all  summer. 
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You  Need  It  in  Your  Business  and  Should 
USE  AulOMAhC   Kvices 

Why  pay  more  fori  ess  efficient  Filing  Cabinets  just 
because  you  are  not  posted  on  what  we  can  do 
for  you?     Put  off  your  purchase  until  you  get 
our  Tenth  Annual  Catalog  and  Factory 
to  I'ser  Proposition. 

Oar  Immense  lino,  exclusive  fea- 
tures, pracl  icalspecialties,  popu- 
lar style?,  improved  methods 
and  extremely  low  prices  will 
interest  y<  rU. 

Write  today  and 

state  requirements. 

THE  AUTOMATIC 

FILE  &  1M)KX  <0. 

143-157  N.  Pearl  St, 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 
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•HE  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENT  in  financial  legisla- 
tion in  fifty  years,  some  of  our  editorial  experts  declare, 
is  the  complete  revolution  in  our  banking  and  currency 
system  guaranteed  by  the  passage  last  week  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act — a  measure  which  aims  to  emancipate  business 
from  the  fear  of  panics,  the  shackles  of  an  inelastic  currency,  and 
the  tyranny  of  "Wall  Street  domination."  President  Wilson 
'characterizes  the  act  as  a  "Constitution  of  peace"  for  business, 
.and  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  adds  that  "it  is  no  mere 
■paper  Constitution,  but  a  Magna  Carta  of  political  and  in- 
dustrial liberty  under  a  government  by  law."  "It  marks  a 
distinct  epoch  in  American  banking  as  radical  as  Napoleon's 
founding  of  the  present  great  Bank  of  France  or  the  establishment 
under  Bismarck's  watchful  eye  of  the  Reichsbank  of  Germany," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  a  conservative  organ 
which  is  supposed  to  speak  for  the  great  financial  and  banking 
interests  of  its  home  city.  "It  puts  the  United  States  abreast 
of  other  enlightened  nations  of  the  globe  in  having  one  centralized 
federated  bank,  since  the  regional  reserve  institutions  are 
merely  to  be  so  many  fingers  of  one  hand,"  the  same  paper 
continues,  "and  it  sounds  the  death-knell  of  such  financial 
panics  as  that  of  1907." 

The  new  financial  system  will  be  "conducive  to  prosperity," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  a  paper  never  hostile 
to  the  great  financial  interests,  and  one  that  has  criticized  the 
bill  severely  at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  "Suffice  it  to  say," 
it  adds,  "that  the  Democratic  party,  reaping  where  the  Republi- 
can party  had  sown,  has  furnished  the  country  with  a  measure 
of  l»an king  and  currency  reform  that  is  much  more  than  the 
half-loaf  which  is  better  than  no  bread."  "In  a  sense,"  agrees 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "Mr.  Wilson's  Currency  Bill  is  a 
•charter  of  new  freedom  for  the  business  world,  since  it  strikes 
off  the  ancient  shackles  of  an  outgrown  and  ill-conceived  banking 
.system."  Moreover,  says  The  Tribune,  the  new  law,  despite  Mr. 
Bryan's  influence,  emerges  as  "substantially  a  sound- money 
measure." 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  press,  we  find  a  chorus  of  re- 
joicing over  another  conspicuous  triumph  for  the  President 
•and  the  party.  Altho  less  than  ten  months  in  the  White  House, 
says  the  Chicago  Journal  (Dem.),  President  Wilson  "has  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  first  honest  tariff  since  the  Civil  War, 
.and  the  first  great  currency  reform  known  in  the  same  period." 


This  record,  say  Democratic  leaders,  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  country;  and  the  papers  which  echo  this  state- 
ment are  too  numerous  to  list. 

The  "three  great  reforms"  accomplished  by  the  new  law  are 
defined  as  follows  by  the  New  York  World: 

"1.  A  true  and  elastic  national  currency,  based,  not  upon 
Government  fiat  or  Government  debt,  but  upon  the  commercial 
resources  of  100,000,000  people.  This  currency  is  definitely 
established  on  the  gold  standard. 

"2.  The  complete  separation  of  the  organized  banking 
system  of  the  country  from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
Wall   Street   gambling. 

"3.  The  destruction  of  the  centralized  control  of  money  and 
credit — the  so-called  Money  Trust — and  the  extinction  of  a 
centralized  bank,  both  in  principle  and  practise." 

One  editor  calls  attention  to  "the  extraordinary  revulsion  of 
feeling  about  the  Currency  Bill  which  set  in  the  moment  its 
passage  was  assured" — a  revulsion  especially  noticeable  among 
bankers.  Reports  from  Washington  say  there  is  a  rush  of 
national  banks  to  enter  the  new  system,  and  President  James  B. 
Forgan,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  measure's  most  relentless  critics,  now  says  of  it: 
"I  believe  the  bill  contains  the  big  desirable  features  needed  in 
our  banking  system — centralization  of  reserves  and  elasticity 
of  currency."  "Now  the  country  need  hardly  fear  a  repetition 
of  the  periodical  stringencies  that  have  confronted  us  in  the 
past,"  remarks  President  John  C.  Lynch,  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  in  the  same  city.  And  "I  think  the  bill  as 
enacted  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  banking  interests  and 
the  people,"  says  Joseph  B.  Russell,  formerly  president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  Baltimore,  Denver,  and  St. 
Louis,  the  correspondents  report,  pessimism  has  ceased  to  be 
the  fashion  in  business  circles.  And  Paul  M.  WTarburg,  of 
the  New  York  banking-house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  discussing 
the  measure  in  The  Times,  says  in  part: 

"There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  banking 
in  the  United  States.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
important  suggestions  made  by  the  business  community  could 
not  be  adopted,  the  fundamental  thoughts,  for  the  victory  of 
which  some  of  us  have  worked  for  so  many  years,  have  won  out.' 
That  is  to  say,  from  now  on  we  shall  witness  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  bond-secured  currency,  of  scattered  reserves,  of  im- 
mobilized commercial  paper,  and  of  pyramiding  of  call  loans  on 
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t hi    Stock   Exchange.     The  ship  is  headed  right,  and  nothing 

will  ever  turn  her  back  into  her  old  course.     This  is  a  success 

b   vast   importance  that,  no  matter  whether  the  law  be 

perfect  in  many  details,  we  have  all  reasons  to  be  profoundly 

•  ful  for  having  progressed  so  far." 

It  is  not  the  bill's  critics  that  have  changed,  however,  in  the 
nion  of  The  Timet,  bul  the  bill  itself,  which  was  altered  "in 
a    multitude   of   ways,   and   immensely   for   the   better,"   in   its 
of  the  two  branches  and  in  conference. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  President  Wilson  signed  the 
Tariff  Bill  on  October  3.  he  described  it  as  liberating  the  business 
his  country  "from  those  conditions  which  have  made  monop- 
oly not  only  possible,  but  in  a  sense   easy   and  natural, "  and 
that  he  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  Currency  Bill  "we  are  now 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  JOY  RIDE. 

—Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

about  to  take  the  second  step,  which  will  be  the  final  step,  in 
setting  the  business  of  this  country  free."  But  when  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  he  signed  the  latter  bill,  he  said  in  part: 

"It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  constructive  measures  by  which 
the  Democratic  party  will  show  that  it  knows  how  to  serve  the 
country. 

"In  calling  it  the  first  of  a  series  of  constructive  measures,  I 
need  not  say  that  I  am  not  casting  any  reflections  on  the  great 
Tariff  Bill  which  preceded  it.  The  Tariff  Bill  was  meant  to 
remove  those  impediments  to  American  industry  and  prosperity 
which  had  so  long  stood  in  their  way.  It  was  a  great  piece  of 
preparation  for  the  achievements  of  American  commerce  and 
American  industry  which  are  certainly  to  follow. 

'Then  there  came  upon  the  heels  of  it  this  bill,  which  furnishes 
the  machinery  for  free  and  elastic  and  uncontrolled  credits,  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this 
country  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years. 

"I,  myself,  have  always  felt  when  the  Democratic  party 
was  criticized  as  not  knowing  how  to  serve  the  business  interests 
of  the  country,  that  there  was  no  use  of  replying  to  that  in 
words.  The  only  satisfactory  reply  was  in  action.  We  have 
written  the  first  chapter  of  that  reply. 

•  I  have  been  surprized  at  the  sudden  acceptance  of  this 
measure  by  public  opinion  everywhere.  I  say  surprized, 
because  it  seems  as  if  it  had  suddenly  become  obvious  to  men 
who  had  looked  at  it  with  too  critical  an  eye  that  it  was  really 
meant  in  their  interest.  They  have  opened  their  eyes  to  see  a 
thing  which  they  had  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  be  friendly  and 
serviceable  exactly  what  we  intended  it  tn  lie.  and  what  we 
shall  intend  all  our  legislation  to  be. 

"The  men  who  have  fought  for  this  measure  have  fought 
nobody.  They  have  simply  foughl  for  those  accommodations 
which  are  going  to  secure  us  in  prosperity  and  in  peace." 

Representative  ( !arter  Glass,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  was  the  hill's  chief  sponsor  in  the 
Bouse,  declares  that  it  will  bring  about  every  great  reform  that 
ha-  been  promised  in  its  name  -that  is  to  say,  it  will  insure  the 
mobilization    <>t'    bank    reserves    and     will    establish    an    elastic 


currency  which  will  make  financial  panics  almost  impossible; 
it  will  break  the  shackles  that  Wall  Street  has  put  upon  the 
nation's  commerce;  and  it  will  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  of  control  over  the  credit  machine,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  Its  passage,  declares  Leader  Underwood, 
"forecasts  an  era  of  great  prosperity  throughout  the  land.'' 
And  Senator  Robert  W.  Owen,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  describing  it  as  "the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  since  the  war."  says  in  part: 

"  It  concentrates  the  reserves  of  25,000  banks  and  provido  the 
means    of    making    them    quickly    available.     It    will    stabilize 
commerce  and  industry  in  the  United  States  and  give  to  busi; 
men  who  are  honest  and  capable  facilities  which  they  have  not 
enjoyed  before." 

The  "fundamentals"  of  the  measure,  according  to  Senator 
Owen,  are  "the  concentration  of  bank  reserves,  the  mobilization 
of  bank  reserves,  the  establishment  of  an  open  discount  market, 
the  establishment  of  an  elastic  currency  in  the  form  of  Federal 
reserve  notes  as  against  commercial  bills,  and  the  establishment  of 
foreign  branches  to  handle  the  foreign  business  of  the  United 
States."  Its  salient  features  are  given  in  more  detail  in  the- 
following  summary  by  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Authorizes  at  least  eight  regional  reserve  associations,  each 
with  a  regional  bank.     Will  probably  be  twelve. 

"Constitutes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Controller  of  Currency  the  organization 
commission  to  fix  boundaries  of  districts  and  reserve  cities. 

"Entire  system  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  reserve  board 
of  seven  members,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Con- 
troller of  Currency,  ex  officio,  and  five  others  appointed  by  the 
President. 

"National  banks  must  signify  their  intention  to  join  the 
association  within  sixty  days,  or  they  can  not  act  as  reserve 
agents  thereafter. 

"They  must  enter  within  a  year  or  forfeit  their  charters. 

"State  banks  maj'  join  by  meeting  requirements  for  Federal 
inspection. 

"Total  capital  stock  of  the  regional  reserve  association, 
$106,000,000,  or  6  per  cent,  of  capital  and  surplus  of  all  na- 
tional banks. 

"Stock  open  to  the  national  banks  first  and  then  to  the 
public. 

"Dividends  on  the  regional  bank  stock,  6  per  cent. 

"Provides  after  two  years  for  the  gradual  retirement  of  na- 
tional bank-notes    and  refunding  of  2  per  cent.   Government 
bonds.     Substitution  of  3  per  cent,   gold  without   circulation 
privileges,  to  run  twenty  years,  or  3  per  cent.    Treasury    gold 
notes  for  one  year,  renewable  annually  for  thirty  years. 

"Authorizes  the  Government  through  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  to  issue  notes  against  collateral  approved  by  the  Federal 
reserve  board  redeemable  at  the  Treasury  in  gold  and  at  regional 
banks  in  gold  or  lawful  money  at  election  of  banks. 

"Requires  gold  reserves  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment against  outstanding  reserve1  notes.  Provides  tax 
against  depletion. 

"Every  regional  reserve  bank  managed  by  nine  directors, 
three  chosen  by  the  Federal  reserve  board,  six  elected  by  member 
banks,  but  three  of  whom  shall  not  be  bankers." 

The  new  system,  when  well  established,  explains  the  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.),  "will  be  in  effect  a  great  central  bank  of 
the  United  States."      It  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  will  be  eight  reservoirs,  so  to  speak,  in  which  bank 
reserves  will  be  concentrated,  hut  their  effective  mobilization 
will  be  the  work  of  the  Federal  reserve  hoard,  which  will  perform 
the  necessary  service  of  piping  the  eight  reservoirs  together. 
One  of  the  powers  of  the  board,  essential  to  this  piping  in  times  of 
emergency,  is  that  of  ordering  one  regional  hank  to  rediscount 
for  another.  So  great  a  power  should  be  used  conservatively, 
and  consequently,  the  conferees  agreed  that  such  an  order  must 
have  five  of  the  seven  members  in  favor  of  it.  This  number 
should  insure  (he  country  against   the  abuse  of  the  power." 

"The  Democratic  plan,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribuiw^ 
"is  the  Aldrich  plan  modified  to  suit  the  temper  of  tin  country. "" 
And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  find  the  following  tribute 
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— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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VICTOR   AND    VANQUISHED. 


to  the  pioneer  work  of  ex-Senator  Aldrich  under  another  Ad- 
ministration: 

"By  no  means  least  of  all,  credit  for  the  practical  machinery 
of  the  measure  belongs  to  ex-Senator  Aldrich,  the  general  theory 
and  framework  of  whose  own  plan  for  banking  reform — patiently 
and,  in  our  judgment,  patriotically  shaped  by  its  author  during 
a  long  examination  of  the  subject — have  been  incorporated  in 
the  present  law. 

"There  are  sections  of  the  law  which  are  copied  nearly  verbatim 
from  the  Aldrich  Bill;  and  the  reason  is  that  the  wording  and 
purport  of  those  sections  could  not  be  improved  on.  But  the 
law  is  none  the  less  distinctly  superior  to  the  Aldrich  plan — 
not  only  because  it  has  successfully  avoided  that  plan's  politically 
impossible  expedient  of  a  single  central  bank  controlled  by 
private  banking  interests,  but  because  certain  grave  and  positive 
evils  in  the  Aldrich  Bill  have  been  removed." 

To  Representative  Mann,  Republican  leader  in  the  House, 
the  new  law  still  looks  like  an  inflation  measure,  and  Representa- 
tive Hayes,  of  California,  ranking  Republican  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  maintains  that  it  is  unsound  and  that 
its  effects  "will  plague  the  Democrats  for  many  years  to  come." 
"It  is  grave  experiment,"  declares  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.),  "and  it  is  probably  impossible  for  even  the  most  expert 
bankers  to  foretell  in  advance  exactly  how  the  measure  will 
work." 

Vice-President  Marshall,  while  agreeing  with  his  party  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  Tariff  and  Currency  laws,  does  not 
seem  to  share  his  chief's  enthusiasm  for  further  constructive 
legislation  for  the  readjustment  of  business.  Speaking  "not  as  a 
Government  official,  but  as  a  private  citizen,"  he  said  to  an 
Indianapolis  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

"My  opinion  is  that  this  is  all  the  Democratic  party  ought  to 
undertake  at  this  time.  These  two  new  laws  are  enough. 
Let's  wait  and  see  how  they  work  out. 

"I  believe  sincerely  that  they  will  prove  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  country's  problems.  If  they  will  accomplish  this  end  there 
will  be  no  need  for  further  important  legislation.  Let's  watch 
the  patient  under  this  treatment. 

"If  these  remedies  do  not  work,  then  we  can  change  the 
treatment.  There  is  no  need  for  antitrust  legislation  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  new  Tariff  Law  and  the  new  Currency  Law. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  the  Democratic  party  has  changed  or  will 
change  its  policy  with  reference  to  trust  regulation,  but  the  trusts 
are  now  coming  in  and  eating  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Attorney- 


General,   and  it   is  not  necessary   to  enact   new  legislation   on 
that  subject  now." 

"Now  is  the  time  to  give  business  a  breathing-spell,"  agrees  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Additional  legislation  contemplated  by  the  Democratic 
program  may  be  sound,  and  some  of  it  will  certainly  in  the  long 
run  be  applied.  But  no  thoughtful  physician  feeds  a  patient 
more  medicine  than  his  system  can  digest  at  one  time.  He  waits 
until  the  system  has  a  chance  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
doses  already  given." 

THE   TELEPHONE-TELEGRAPH  DIVORCE 

NOT  EVERYBODY  is  pleased  at  the  terms  of  surrender 
by  which  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Company  releases  its  control  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  promises  certain  reforms,  and  in  return 
escapes  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  but 
most  of  the  press  join  President  Wilson  in  expressing  gratifica- 
tion over  the  agreement.  "The  episode,"  says  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  (Ind.),  "proves  beyond  doubt  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  over  business,  however  big;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
proves  that  corporations  are  coming  to  realize  it."  "The 
Wilson  doctrine  of  regulated  competition,"  remarks  the  Newark 
News  (Ind.),  "has  won  a  more  sweeping  victory  for  the  people 
than  any  yet  achieved  under  the  great  antitrust  statute — the 
Sherman  Law — and  without  resort  to  the  courts."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Ind.),  suspecting 
a  plan  to  thwart  Government  ownership  of  the  wires,  says 
that  no  wonder  Theodore  N.  Vail,  head  of  the  telephone  system, 
"is  grateful  to  Attorney-General  McReynolds  for  suggesting  a 
means  by  which  the  great  telephone  business  would  be  saved 
to  the  private  financial  interests."  The  principal  changes 
contemplated  by  the  agreement  are  thus  sketched  in  the 
company's  statement: 

"(1)  The  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Company  will 
dispose  of  its  entire  holdings  of  stock  in  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  such  a  way  that  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  latter  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  former  and 
of  any  other  company  in  the  Bell  system. 

"  (2)  Neither  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Company 
nor  any  other  company  in  the  Bell  system  will  hereafter  acquire 
control  over  any  other  competitive  line  of  exchange. 

"(3)   Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  American  Telegraph 
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&  Telephone  Company,  by  which  all  other  telephone  companies, 

including  all    independents,    may   obtain    for   their  subscribers 
toll  over  the  lines  of  the  Bell  system." 

This  explanation  of  the  Hell  system's  position  is  furnished  by 
Preeidenl  Vail: 

"No  su.-h  thing  as  dissolution  has  occurred,  for  the  reason 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  merger  ever  occurred  in  the  past.  The 
relations  between  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Western  Union  have  never  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
merger.     The  development  of  the  mutual  relations  has  been  of  a 
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KING  OFF  THK  OLD!       KING  UP  THE  NEWl 

—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

complementary  character,  or  an  extension  by  each  of  the  other's 
facilities. 

"Care  has  always  been  taken  that  nothing  be  done  which 
would  affect  whatever  competition  might  be  considered  to  exist. 
The  two  services  are,  in  fact,  not  competitive;  if  there  is  in  theory 
any  competition,  it  is  because  in  some  instances  the  use  of  one 
service  may  be  an  alternative  for  the  use  of  the  other. 

"If  a  real  merger  were  made,  and  time  given  to  complete  the 
merger,  some  economies  and  additional  new  services  of  advantage 
to  the  public  might  be  introduced.  Whatever  has  been  done 
already,  it  is  believed,  will  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  additional  cooperative  work  may  yet  be  ac- 
complished. 

"There  is  no  setback,  in  this  separation,  to  the  material 
interests  of  either  company,  but  on  the  contrary,  now  that  there 
is  some  understanding  of  what  can  be  done  and  what  can  not  be 
done,  greater  progress  along  the  lines  defined  can  be  expected. 

"The  Attorney-General  has  been  very  considerate  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  companies,  so  far  as  consistent  with 
his  public  duty,  and  this  attitude  was  clearly  reflected  by  the 
President,  and  we  think  the  problem  has  been  worked  out  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  companies." 

In  a  letter  to  Attorney-General  McReynolds,  which  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  (Dim.)  considers  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  Administration's  attitude  toward  the  great  corporations 
of  the  country,  President  Wilson  says: 

"I  gain  the  impression  more  and  more  from  week  to  week 
that  the  business  men  of  the  country  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
conforming  with  the  law,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to 
have  occasion  as  in  this  instance,  to  deal  with  them  in  complete 
frankness  and  to  be  able  to  show  them  that  all  we  desire  is  an 
opportunity  to  cooperate  with  them.  So  long  as  we  are  dealt 
with  in  this  -piril  we  can  help  to  build  up  the  business  of  the 
country  upon  sound  and  permanent  lines." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  suspect  that  the  Bell  interests 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  came  to  terms  quickly  in  order  to 
stave  off  public  ownership,  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.)  insists 

that— 


"It  is  no  victory  of  the  moment  .  .  .  either  for  the  people  or  the- 
companies.  The  approach  to  it  has  been  by  hard  marches  and1 
campaigns  that  seemed  almost  fruitless,  but  were  all  the  time 
creating  a  public  opinion  before  which  monopoly  can  not  stand 
and  continue  its  extortion.  In  this  agreement  for  a  voluntary 
dissolution  there  is  a  lesson  that  other  trusts  should  be  quick 
to  learn. 

"It  may  appear  that,  with  Government  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone  ownership   suggested   by   the    Administration,    the    wir» 
trust  has  made  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  but  it  has  found  a  real. 
and  not   a  sham,  virtue  at   that.'' 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  thinks  the  "general  ade- 
quacy of  the  Sherman  Act  in  destroying  monopoly  is  made  mani- 
fest by  the  dissolution  of  the  so-called  trust."  but  is  inclined  to 
believe  the  statute  could  be  strengthened  to  advantage.  For 
exam]  )le: 

"The  making  of  certain  specific  acts  by  any  corporation,  its 
officers  or  employees,  unlawful  would  facilitate  enforcement  of" 
the  purposes  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Such  prohibition  of  specific 
offenses  would  not  require  the  long  and  sweeping  investigation 
and  the  amassing  of  evidence  that  attend  a  suit  to  dissolve  a 
corporation  doing  business  in  many  States.  The  specific  acts- 
are  committed  by  individuals,  and  if  made  offenses  under  the 
law  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  would  be  imposed  on  every 
official  and  every  employee  of  a  corporation.  By  such  sup- 
plementary acts  the  Sherman  Law  could  be  strengthened.  Such 
a  course  would  be  far  wiser  than  to  begin  tampering  with  the 
act,  adding  elements  of  uncertainty  that  it  might  require  another 
decade  or  two  to  remove.  And  to  embark  on  an  entirely  new 
method  of  dealing  with  trusts  would  be  a  sign  of  folly  or  of 
insincerity." 

Mr.  Munsey  s  Progressive  Washington   Times  points  to  the 
night-letter  and  day-letter  service,  and  many  other  conveniences 
provided  in  the  past  few  years,  and  wonders  if  there  is  not  a 
probability  that  the  separation  of  the  two  concerns  will  hinder- 
further  development: 

"The  Government  says,  not  going  any  further  into  the  mat- 
ter, that  it  has  restored  the  old  competition.  Well,  if  it  has 
restored  the  old  conditions  that  went  with  the  old  competition 
it  will  have  done  a  very  poor  day's  work  for  the  American 
people.  But  fortunately  Vail  feels  justified  in  saying  that  in 
spite  of  the  divorce — that  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  restoration 
of  the  old  competition — he  believes  the  improvements  and 
advantages  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  can  still  be  pre- 
served. It  would  be  a  sorry  day,  we  say,  if  they  couldn't,  li 
would  be  something  to  make  us  all  gasp,  if  modern  government,, 
seeking  to  do  us  good,  were  merely  driving  us  back  into  the 
Dark  Ages. 

"But  that  isn't  all  the  question.  Even  if  there  can  be  pre- 
served the  benefits  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  public  in  spite 
of  the  Government,  there  still  remains  the  question  of  whether- 
— now — there  can  come  any  more.  None  of  those  benefit- 
achieved  came  from  or  were  suggested  by  the  Government. 
If  it  is  possible  that  the  most  the  Government  can  do  in  this 
matter  is  to  enjoin,  in  effect,  any  more  such  improvements  and' 
advantages  for  the  public — enjoining  them  by  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  genius  of  management  to  work  them  out  as 
those  others  were  worked  out — why  then  we  guess  that  the 
'great  victory'  of  the  Administration  wasn't  such  a  heart- 
breaking blow  to  the  telephone  monopoly,  but  was  a  very  bad 
black  eye  to  the  American  public." 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (.Ind.)  takes  a  brighter  view.  It  finds 
reason  to  hope  that  the  public  will  "gain  through  the  throwing 
open  of  the  telephone  business  to  real  competition."  And  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  offers  this  encouragement: 

"The  discrimination  by  the  telephone  interests  in  the  handling 
of  telegrams  sent  out  over  the  telephone,  a  discrimination  of 
which  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  has  persistently  and  with 
justice  complained,  will  disappear.  Also,  districts  where  in- 
dependent  telephone  companies  exist  and  where  they  have  been 

hampered,  but  in  no  degree  crusht,  by  the  activities  of  the  Bell 
people,    will   obtain    toll    service    between    the   Bell    system    and 
rival  systems  upon  the  payment  of  reasonable  charges.      In  this: 
concession  alone  the  telephone  interests  confer  a  public  benefit 
affecting  a   very  large  proportion  of  the   people." 
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A  BURLESON  DREAM. 

■ — Macauley  in  the  New  York  World 


Cncle  Sam     "They  won't  get  me! 
THK    DREAM    AND    THE    REALITY. 


Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening 


DIAGNOSING  REPUBLICAN   REFORM 

IF  THE  STEPS  taken  toward  reform  in  the  matter  of  choosing 
delegates  to  Republican  national  conventions  were  meant 
to  hasten  the  day  of  party  reunion,  the  prevailing  comment 
■of  the  Progressive  press  must  be  disappointing  to  the  Republican 
national  committee.  Moreover,  while  Progressives  remain 
quite  unimprest,  more  than  one  important  Republican  daily 
shows  open  displeasure  with  the  course  taken  by  the  party 
leaders.  The  abandonment  of  a  plan  for  a  convention  in  1914 
where  differences  could  be  discust  and  perhaps  settled  grieves 
the  loyally  Republican  New  York  Tribune  and  Boston  Advertiser. 
Even  the  papers  which  profess  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the 
national  committee's  action  and  which  believe  the  way  now  open 
for  all  Progressives  to  return  present  no  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
Bull  Moose  stampede  in  the  Republican  direction.  The  situa- 
tion does  not  seem  to  call  for  any  mourning  on  the  part  of 
Democratic  editors.  "The  failure  to  call  the  special  convention 
and  there  thrash  out  the  human  problems  that  form  the  basis  of 
Progressive  propaganda  has,"  says  one  observant  Democratic 
journal,  "alienated  all  the  progressives  in  the  party,  and  solidified 
the  Roosevelt  'bolters.''  So  that  the  Republican  party,  as 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  now  believes,  will  probably  "go  into 
next  year's  Congressional  campaign  still  divided  and  its  solidarity 
further  impaired  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  its  own  progressive 
elements  with  the  continued  domination  of  reactionary  leaders." 

In  its  Washington  meeting  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee decided  to  recognize  State  primary  laws  regarding  the 
selection  of  delegates  by  primaries  and  to  seat  on  the  temporary 
convention  roll  delegates  properly  accredited  by  State  authori- 
ties. It  was  also  decided  to  reduce  Southern  representation 
in  the  national  convention.  Under  the  new  arrangement  which 
is  to  be  ratified  by  State  conventions,  the  Southern  States,  as  the 
New  York  Times  gives  the  figures,  will  have  163  delegates  out 
of  a  total  of  993,  whereas  they  now  have  245.  The  Northern 
States  will  lose  eight.  The  plan  for  a  special  convention  was 
vigorously  debated,  Senator  Cummins  and  ex-Governor  Hadley 
speaking  in  its  favor,  and  Senator  Borah,  another  progressive 
Republican,  taking  the  floor  in  opposition,  believing  that  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  would  be  "hobbled."  The  resolution 
was  lost  by  a  decisive  vote. 

These  reforms  mean  "Republican  unity"  to  the  Philadelphia 


I nquin  r  !  Rep.),  which  declares  that  "the  way  is  now  open  for  all 
Progressives  to  return  to  the  Republican  party  and  take  a  hand 
in  shaping  its  destinies."  For  "the  action  of  the  national 
committee  means  the  elimination  of  all  bossism,  and  that  in 
turn  means  that  the  Republican  people  themselves  will  nominate 
the  next  Republican  candidate  for  President  and  make  the  plat- 
form." The  Topeka  Capital  (Prog.  Rep.)  admits  that  the 
national  committee  takes  "advanced  ground  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  progressive  Republicans."  "The  Republican  national 
committee  has  made  at  least  a  part  confession  of  its  sins." 
comments  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.)  in  faint  approval: 
"experience  has  been  painful,  but  it  has  not  been  lost  altogether 
on  the  governing  body  which  contributed  most  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Republican  party  from  power."  Dan  Hanna's 
Cleveland  Leader  credits  the  Republican  managers  with  being 
"clearly  awake  to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  turning  from  the 
follies  and  disasters  of  the  past  to  the  hopes  and  opportunities 
of  the  future."  The  spirit  that  seeks  "reform  in  very  vital 
conditions  of  party  representation  and  government."  it  adds, 
"will  go  far  toward  bringing  about  the  union  with  the  Progres- 
sives which  is  essential  to  complete  success."  The  New  York 
Press  (Prog.),  which  has  so  earnestly  advocated  amalgamation, 
is  very  glad  that  the  national  committee  is  so  far  responsive  to 
party  sentiment  as  to  see  that  "there  will  be  some  reforming." 
yet  it  adds:  "That  isn't  the  question.  The  question  is  whether 
those  who  remained  in  the  party  will  take  reform  or  anything 
else  from  those  who  ruined  it;  whether  it  will  do  any  good; 
whether  it  isn't  better  to  begin  all  over  again." 

Most  of  the  regular  Republicans  who  care  to  comment,  as,  for 
example,  Senators  Penrose  and  Smoot,  and  Congressman  Sereno 
E.  Payne,  speak  hopefully  of  the  effects  of  the  new  reforms. 
But  progressive  Republicans  like  Senator  Norris  (Neb.).  Pro- 
gressives like  Senator  Poindexter,  Congressman  Murdock,  and 
George  W.  Perkins,  declare  that  "the  'old  guard'  is  still  in  the 
saddle,"  and  "harmony  is  just  as  far  away  as  before."  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.)  objects  to  the  new  apportionment 
plan  as  "based  on  expediency  and  compromise  and  not  on 
principle,"  and  it  does  not  see  how  a  plan  "so  founded  is  to  gain 
much  for  the  party  in  removing  this  cause  of  disagreement  and 
strife."  Both  "near-Progressives"  and  "stand-patters"  feared 
the  issue  in  a  convention,  observes  William  Allen  White's 
Emporia   Gazette  (Prog.).     And,    "in   this   state   of  affairs   the 
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adoption  of  resolution?  changing  the  Southern  representation 
just  t  noutrh  to  fool  those  who  desire  i<>  be  fooled,  and  consenting 
to  primaries  which  are  sure  to  be  nationalized  by  law  in  spite  of 
the  conservative  protests-  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of 
respect  and  condolence,  was  about  all  the  leaders  could  do  for 
the    near-Prog'  who    were    clamoring   for   some    tangible 


ighted  bj  the  North  American  Company. 

PURGING   THE  PARTY. 

Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

evidence  of  things  hoped  for."  With  its  leaders  "in  deadly 
fear  of  progressive  ideas  in  their  own  party  and  of  the  Progressive 
party  outside,"  these  are  sorry  days  "for  the  once  G.  0.  P.," 
comments  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Prog.).  The  "fundamental 
difference  between  Republicanism  and  Progressivism "  is 
forgotten,  it  adds,  when  "Progressives  are  asked  to  abandon  their 
plans  for  social  justice,  for  industrial  reform,  for  the  protection 
of  labor,  for  the  obliteration  of  artificial  class  distinctions  built 
up  by  preferential  treatment,  for  the  correction  of  monopolistic 
abuses,  for  the  simplification  of  the  system  of  nominations  and 
elections,  and  for  the  making  of  them  an  accurate  expression  of 
the  people's  choice."  The  most  militant  Progressive  daily  in  the 
East,  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American,  finds  it  "difficult  to 
treat  seriously"  the  action  taken  by  the  national  committee: 

"After  a  full  year's  agitation,  during  which  the  nation  has 
been  afflicted  witli  endless  arguments,  pleas,  and  pledges  for  a 
complete  progressive  rehabilitation  of  a  once  great  institution,  the 
outcome  i>  an  anticlimax  so  absurd  that  the  public  and  the  press 
hardly  waste  comment  upon  it.  Even  the  organs  of  special 
privilege  derive  but  the  feeblest  hopes  from  the  pitiable  result. 
'The  national  committee,  which  represents  about  all  that 
remains  of  the  dying  party,  held  a  three-day  resurrection  con- 
ference in  Washington.  After  taking  counsel,  these  bosses 
conceived  that  they  would  atone  for  their  past  deeds  and  insure 
future  success  by  solemnly  decorating  the  Southern  delegation 
evil  a-  a  sacrificial  goat  and  -ending  it  forth  into  the  wilderness 
of  disapproval 

"If  any  good  can  come  out  of  the  fantastic  procedure  at 
Washington  last  week.it  will  be  the  final  elimination  of  the  last 
pretense  that  union  between  the  Progressive  and  Republican 
part  ies  is  possible." 

And  the  Progressive  Chicago  Evening  Post  conies  to  a  similar 
conclusion  : 

"The  Republican  national  committee  has  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  muddy  the  waters  sufficiently  to  endanger  the  Progressive 

movement    in  this  country 

At  any  rate,  the  net  result  of  the  long-heralded  conference 
is  to  make  it  much  more  probable  than  it  ever  has  been;  that 
t  he  Republican  party  is  to  place  its  hope  for  future  existence  upon 


its  establishment  as  a  reactionary  or  conservative  party.  .  .  . 
We  are  sorry  for  this  result  for  the  sake  of  the  progressive- 
minded  men  who  may  yet  hope  to  do  something  within  the 
Republican  ranks.  We  are  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of  Progressives- 
like  Roosevelt.  Beveridge.  Johnson,  Dixon,  and  others  who  had 
the  courage  to  'come  through'  into  the  new  party  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came. 

"But  aside  from  this  we  believe  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  have  been  served  by  this  neglecl  of  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. The  party  situation  has  become  clearer  instead  of  more 
confused.  And  the  great  progressive  movement  ha>  a  less 
complicated  path  before  it." 

In  the  ranks  of  the  old  party  we  find  the  New  York  Tribune 
deploring  the  national  committee's  surrender  "to  counsels 
of  timidity  and  self-interest."  The  new  plan  of  representation 
it  calls  "only  a  sop,"  under  which  there  will  still  be  a  flagrant 
inequality  of  representative  power.  But  "the  chief  grievance 
Republicans  interested  in  restoring  an  adequate  measure  of 
popular  rule  within  the  party"  have  against  the  committee  is, 
we  gather  from  The  Tribune,  the  closing  of  the  door  "against 
a  free  and  full  discussion  of  all  reorganization  plans."  So  that 
"instead  of  allaying  the  popular  suspicion  that  the  committee 
already  wields  an  excessive  influence  in  party  affairs,  the  reform 
from  the  top  which  it  is  now  going  to  engage  in  will  only  aggra- 
vate the  distrust  of  those  who  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
national  organization's  management." 


FOREIGN   OWNERSHIP   IN   MEXICO 

ALTHO  MEXICO  is  a  land  of  immense  natural  wealth. 
A-\  Mexicans  are  very  poor,  because,  says  James  Middleton, 
■^-  -^-  "while  the  educated  Mexicans  have  been  busy  making 
political  speeches  in  high  hats  and  frock  coats,  foreign  capitalists. 
American  and  European,  have  quietly  taken  possession  of  their 
country."  Thus  we  have  fifteen  million  people  living  in  compar- 
ative poverty  in  what  Humboldt  called  "the  storehouse  of  the 
world,"  because  their  country  in  reality  belongs  to  outsiders. 
Describing  in  The  World's  Work  for  January  the  details  of  what 
he  calls  "probably  the  most  remarkable  case  of  absentee  land- 
lordism in  history,"  Mr.  Middleton  writes: 

"The  Mexicans  can  play  at  war  and  revolution  in  their  own 
country  and  do  little  harm  to  anything  they  actually  own  them- 
selves. They  can  tear  up  railroads,  burn  bridges,  flood  the 
mines,  destroy  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  and  yet 
harm  Mexicans  very  little — at  least  directly.  Outside  of  the 
baronial  families  that  hold  enormous  tracts  of  land — for  the 
most  part  undeveloped — and  a  small  minority  of  the  mercantile 
and  educated  classes,  the  average  Mexican  citizen  is  an  Indian, 
either  of  pure  blood  or  a  half-breed,  whose  capital  consists  of  a 
pair  of  cotton  trousers,  a  cotton  shirt,  a  gaudy  blanket  thrown 
over  his  shoulder,  and  an  adobe  hut  into  which  he  huddles  his 
wife  and  children.  The  authorities  differ  as  to  the  proportion 
between  these  two  classes;  the  illiterate,  hand-to-mouth  element. 
however,  probably  represents  not  far  from  1(),()()(),()()0  of  the  total 
ir>,ooo,(  loo. 

"Whatever  the  average  Mexican  does,  he  touches  elbows  with 
the  capitalistic  foreigner.  On  a  railroad  journey  he  rides  in  an 
American  train,  hauled  by  American  locomotives  in  charge  of  an 
American  engineer.  In  every  large  town  he  rides  in  an  Amer- 
ican trolley-car;  if  he  can  read,  he  does  so  frequently  under 
electric  lights  or  gas  installed  by  foreign  capital.  The  oil  for 
his  lamps  and  other  purposes  conies  from  his  own  country,  but 
it  is  owned  and  pumped  out  by  American  or  English  enterprise. 
He  deposits  his  money,  when  he  has  any,  usually  in  banks  which 
are  owned  by  foreigners,  particularly  Frenchmen.  .  .  .  Even  the 
greatest  sources  of  the  nation's  wealth,  the  mines,  have  prac- 
tically   passed    out    of    the    hands    of    Mexicans.      The    Mexican 

miner  of  the  present  time  is  a  man  who  works  as  a  day-laborer 

iii  mines  or  smelters  controlled  by  foreigners.  A  recent  exhibit 
shows  that  Mexicans  own  more  than  foreigners  only  in  houses, 
lands,  and  live  stock,  breweries  and  small  retail  stores.  Tln\ 
also    control    the    theatrical    business." 

And    of    this    foreign    interest    in    Mexico    the    largesl    part 
variously  estimated  at  from  $500,000,000  to  81,000,000,000— is 
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THE  TRAIL  OP  THE  FOREIGN  CAPITALIST  IN  MEXICO. 


American.  Industrially  and  financially  considered,  says  Mr. 
Middleton,  the  real  capital  of  Mexico  is  not  Mexico  City,  but  New 
York.  Nowhere,  we  are  told,  does  the  elimination  of  Mexicans 
appear  so  strikingly  as  in  the  control  of  mining,  Mexico's  great- 
est industry;  here  again  Americans  dominate  large  areas: 

'  Figures  published  in  the  'Mexican  Year  Book'  place  the 
total  capital  employed  in  the  Mexican  mining  industry  at 
$647,000,000.  Of  this  $500,000,000  is  said  to  be  American, 
$87,000,000  English,  and  $29,000,000  Mexican.  Nothing,  of 
course,  could  give  a  more  graphic  picture  of  economic  retrogres- 
sion than  these  figures.  The  activities  comprised  in  the  Ameri- 
can statistics  represent  every  grade  of  mining  operator,  from  the 
prospector  roaming  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  great 

smelting  plants  of  the  Guggenheims 

"Foreign  capital  has  also  found  much  profit  in  displacing  the 
old  mule  tramways  with  American  trolley-cars  and  supplanting 
the  flickering  gas  of  the  largest  cities  with  modern  electric  light." 


DIPLOMACY  AS  A  PLUM-TREE 

WHEN  THE  REPUBLICANS  charge  the  Democrats 
with  reviving  the  "spoils  system,"  some  might  incline 
to  think  their  zeal  not  wholly  disinterested,  but  when 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  joins  in  the  attack  as  president  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  the  press  begin  to  find 
it  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  and  careful  comment. 
Since  most  of  the  fault  is  found  with  the  appointments  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  the  Secretary  of  State  naturally  becomes  the 
center  of  criticism,  tho  many  of  the  critics  take  pains  to  state 
that  President  Wilson,  as  head  of  the  Administration,  must 
shoulder  the  final  responsibility.  To  such  a  representative  of 
Southern  Democracy  as  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  it 
all  depends  on  the  point  of  view;  judgment,  it  thinks,  "must 
be  rendered  according  to  whether  the  individual  agrees  with 
Mr.  Bryan  that  those  who  occupy  the  principal  diplomatic 
stations  should  be  in  close  political  sympathy  with  the  Admin- 


istration or  whether  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Eliot  and  other  civil- 
service  reformers  that  these  positions  should  be  filled  from  the 
consular  service  regardless  of  political  considerations."  Now 
the  Charleston  daily  is  confident  "that  the  average  American 
will  indorse  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  this."  This 
is  its  reasoning: 

"The  civil  service  is  a  splendid  thing,  and,  within  proper 
limits,  its  operation  affords  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  safeguards 
against  demoralization  of  government  following  those  revolu- 
tionary changes  to  which  our  political  system  subjects  us.  But 
it  is  possible  to  extend  the  operation  of  a  civil-service  law  too 
far   and   to   overemphasize   certain   features   of   it 

"Ours  is  a  government  by  party,  and  the  men  who  represent 
this  country  abroad  as  ambassadors  and  ministers  must  neces- 
sarily occupy  the  very  closest  and  most  confidential  relation- 
ship with  and  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
power." 

That  Dr.  Eliot  is  unjust  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  a  daily  not 
without  influence  among  Democrats  at  the  North,  the  New 
York  World.  The  burden  of  his  complaint,  we  are  told,  "is  that 
a  Democratic  Administration  has  made  changes  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  'Out  of  eleven  ambassadors,  eight  have  been 
replaced,  and  out  of  thirty-five  ministers  twenty-two  have  been 
replaced,  with  the  result  that  some  men  of  long  training  have 
been  replaced  by  untrained  men."  Then  The  World  proceeds 
to  ask  Dr.  Eliot  whether  President  Wilson  should  have  retained 
Henry  Lane  Wilson  in  Mexico  City,  where  he  had  "openly 
flouted  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  whether  appoint- 
ments like  those  of  J.  G.  A.  Leishman  to  Berlin,  Richard  C. 
Kerens  to  Vienna,  Myron  T.  Herrick  to  Paris,  Larz  Anderson 
to  Tokyo,  or  Curtis  Guild  to  St.  Petersburg,  were  "of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  their  services  indispensable."  "Why," 
asks  The  World,  in  conclusion,  "should  Dr.  Eliot  find  it  more 
reprehensible  for  a  Democratic  President  to  make  changes  in 
the  diplomatic  service  than  for  a  Republican  President  to  stuff 
the  service  with  money-bags,  stock-gamblers,  and  campaign- 
fund  contributors?" 
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Among  those  who  take  the  other  poinl  of  view,  we  find  the 
\.  k  York  .  Post  conspicuous.    It  supported  Mr.  Wilson 

in  the  n,l_)  campaign  aa  strongly  as  did  Tht  News  and  Courier 
or  Thi  World.  But  it  can  not  dismiss  Dr.  Eliot's  strictures  so 
lightly  as  they  do,  or  accept  -Mr.  Bryan's  explanations  so  unques- 
tioningly.  lt<  Washington  correspondent  has  talked  with  Mr. 
Bryan  and  reviews  his  philosophy  at  some  length.  The  Evening 
characterizes  it  as  "a  remarkable  blend": 

"Benevolent  professions  side  by  side  with  spoils  notions; 
tin  results  of  human  experience  jauntily  set  aside  in  favor  of  a 
happy-go-lucky  trust  that  any  friend  of  Mr.  Bryan's  is  fit  for 
any  office;  training  and  skill  held  of  less  value  than  a  heart  in 
the  right  political  place;  and  a  sort  of  sublime  faith  that  no- 
bodies or  inveterate  place-hunters  can  be  made  acceptable  dip- 
lomats by  tin'  chrism  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

This  New  York  daily,  whose  zeal  for  civil-service  reform  is  so 
much  older  than  its  enthusiasm  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  prints  a 
"statistical  showing"  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Bryan 
"philosophy."  It  reviews  a  score  of  changes  made  in  the  less 
important  legations,  and  finds  "case  after  case  where  special 
knowledge  and  long  experience  have  been  cavalierly  thrust 
aside  to  make  room  for  men  nearly  every  one  of  whom  is  abso- 
lutely without  any  diplomatic  training,  and  most  of  whom 
can  have  demonstrated  their  fitness  only  on  the  Russian  theory 
of  having  displayed  such  extraordinary  skill  in  concealing  their 
unfitness."     Tin  Em  >mig  Post  continues: 

"An  inspection  of  these  facts  makes  it  unnecessary  to  read 
what  Mr.  Bryan  says  about  not  believing  that  a  knowledge  of 
languages  and  of  the  '  etiquette  of  diplomacy '  and  of  '  /ormal  pro- 
cedure' are  'essential  qualifications'  in  a  Minister.  That  leaps 
at  one  from  his  practise.  He  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
efforts  made  during  the  past  ten  years  to  remove  the  ancient 
reproach  from  the  American  diplomatic  service 

"  In  addition  to  scorning  the  capacities  which  all  other  countries 
demand  in  their  service.  Mr.  Bryan  is  guilty  of  something  like 
bad  faith  in  dealing  with  the  men  whom  the  government  invited 
to  help  it  in  entering  upon  the  beginnings  of  a  permanent  diplo- 
matic career." 

In  the  course  of  a  thoroughgoing  two-column  attack  upon 


Mr.  Bryan's  management  of  the  State  Department,  the  New  York 
Siui  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  charge  that  he  is  furnishing 
the  South  American  capitals  with  American  representatives  who 
"will  remain  so  long  as  they  are  suffered  to  remain,  at  worst 
scandals,  at  best  jokes,  jokes  to  the  officials  with  whom  they  have 
to  deal,  jokes  to  their  diplomatic  colleagues,  contributing  to  the 
gaiety  of  other  nations  and  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  their 
own." 

Other  critics  of  Mr.  Bryan's  acts,  like  the  Boston  Transcript 
Rep.),  remember  that  the  "ultimate  responsibility"  for  the 
quality  of  the  diplomatic  service  rests  upon  a  man  "higher  up," 
the  President.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  had  expected 
"that  the  merit  system  in  the  civil  service  would  undergo  a 
severe  strain  with  the  establishment  in  power  of  a  party  that 
had  been  out  of  office  sixteen  years."  It  doubts,  however, 
whether  conditions  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  as  black  as  some 
critics  paint  them,  and  protests  against  the  singling  out  of" 
Secretary  Bryan  for  attack  as  a  spoilsmonger: 

"Mr.  Wilson  will  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  his  Administration;  he  must  also  bear  the  responsibility 
and  the  blame  for  its  failures.  If  bad  appointments  have  been 
made  in  the  diplomatic  service,  they  are  still  appointments 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  accordance  with  his  constitutional 
power.  No  cabinet  officer  can  be  thrust  forward  to  play  the 
part  of  a  scapegoat." 

It  might  be  added  that  it  is  not  alone  in  the  diplomatic  service- 
that  critics  of  the  Administration  see  signs  of  return  to  thi 
"spoils"  principle.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  refers 
to  similar  attempts  made  "in  connection  with  the  Tariff  Bill,  the 
General  Deficiency  Bill,  and  the  Currency  Bill."  The  Sun 
discovers  that  "the  Democrats  are  creating  offices  for  them- 
selves by  attaching  riders  to  every  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  they  put  on  the  statute-book,"  and  a  Republican  Congress- 
man, Mr.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  deems  it  his  duty  to  declare 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  that  "the  old  spoils  system  has  been 
revived  and  the  cause  of  civil-service  reform  already  has  suffered 
more  severely  during  this  Administration  than  in  any  similar- 
period  since  it  was  first  introduced." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Lite's  Little  Ironies — Mr.  Carnegie,  after  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Bryan 
and  a  call  at  the  White  House,  decided  that  Mr.  Elihu  Root  would  make 
an  admirable  President. — New  York  Telegraph. 

The  skeleton  of  a  monstrous  antediluvian  bird  has  been  unearthed  in 
Nevada.  Another  case  of  living  before  one's  time.  If  it  were  only  laying 
eggs  to-day! — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Infernal  egg  trust!  Let's  shake 
off  its  yolk.  —  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph. 

Do  Mexican  school  children  have  to 
learn  the  names  of  all  the  Presidents? 
— Columbia  Stale. 

SOMEBODY  should  be  appointed  to 
explain  'lie  explanations  of  the  Income 
tax. — Chicago  News. 

One  of  these  days  some  ingenious 
jx-rson  will  hit  upon  the  idea  of  selling 
hard-!x>iled  eggs  by  the  slice. — Allium/ 
Journal. 

<)\i.  reason  why  Europe  hates  dollar 
diplomacy  is  tin-  fact  that  it  Inter- 
feres with  the  heller,  pound,  ruble, 
mark,  and  franc  varieties.  Chicago 
'■ 

Rebel  leader  Villa  has  apparently 
started  out  with  the  intention  of 
proving  that  Huerta  Isn't  the  worst 
man  in  Mexico,  by  a  long  shot. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

All  that  is  needed  to  rehabilitate 
i in:  o.  O.  P.  Is  to  find  a  platform 
thai  nrDJ  be  equally  satisfactory  to  B.osa 
Barnes, of  New  York.  Uoss  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Senator  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  and  Senator  I'.orah.  of  Idaho. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


We   cbdnr" 


■  f  was 
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If  Mr.  Whitman  is  to  be  the  Republican  caudidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York  we  can  understand  why  he  is  putting  all  the  Democratic  voters- 
in  the  penitentiary. — -Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union. 

The  fighting  at  Tampico  must  be  made  much  more  enjoyable  to  the 
foreigners  by  the  presence  of   enough   American  marines  to  enforce  the 

ground  rules. — Cleveland  Leader. 

They    should    have    sung    it  "Tut 
tut,     tut,     the     Insurrcctos. " — Boston 

Transcript. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Huerta  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  start  a  third  party. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

Evidently  what  this  country  need- 
is  more  needle  gangs  in  the  home  and 
fewer  on  the  streets. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Doubtless  the  rebel  victories  hi 
Mexico  will  increase  with  their  capture 
of  telegraph-offices  heretofore  held  bj 
the  Federals. — Chicago  News. 

Chicago  women  have  been  given 
an  excellent  chance  to  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  suffrage  on  the  men 
who  ousted  Mrs  Young. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

The  man  who  cornered  the  calf 
market,  has  been  sent  to  jail  for  two 
years,  Here's  one  prodigal  who  won't 
want  veal  when  he  returns-  So/, 
Francisco  Call. 

President  WILSON  is  said  to  be 
seriously    considering     the     acquisition 

by  the  Government  of   telephone  and 

telegraph   lines.      And   jet    lie   told    the 

suffragettes  that  lie  couldn't  start 
anything.  —Jacksonville.  Florida  Times 
Union. 


THE  old  STOHY. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News 
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THE   RULE   OF   THE   SABER   IN   GERMANY 


TIIF  ZABERN   INCIDENTS  have  aroused  throughout 
Germany,    France,    England,    and    Europe    in    general 
a  sense  of  Germany's  overwhelming  weight  of  militarism. 
When  Lieutenant  von  Foerstner  went   into  ;t    shop   in    Zabern 
to  buy  cigarets  he  was  escorted  by  four  soldiers  with  loaded 
rifles    and    fixt  bayonets,   who 
stood   outside   on  guard  until 
he     returned     to     the     street. 
Children  were  arrested  in  the 
public     square     for     shouting 
naughty  words  at  the  German 
soldiers.   Even  the  public  prose- 
cutor  who    protested    against 
these    arrests   was  himself  ar- 
rested.    Reports   say  the  iron 
hand  of  militarism  has  roused 
a  burst  of  fury  throughout  the 
annexed   provinces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  the  explosion  of 
feeling  in  the  Reichstag  which 
reached  its  climax  in  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  is 
attributed  to  the  deep  resent- 
ment felt  throughout   the  Empire  against  what  one  member 
called  the  "saber  dictatorship"  that  oppresses  the  entire  Ger- 
man people.     Of  course  this  evil  is  most  clearly  apparent  to  the 
British  press,  or  else  they  feel  more  free  to  treat  it  frankly.     As 
the     London     Standard 
editorially  remarks: 


CRIPPLE    .SABRED   BY   LIEUT.   FOERSTNER. 
Photographed  after  the  affair  which  has  caused  such  a  stir. 


of  the  Empire  is  not  accountable  for  the  repulsive  incident!  thai 
have  recently  occurred   in   t  lie  annexed   provinces  of  France. 

It  sa 

"German  law  forbids  the  military  to  interfere  with  the  civil 
population,  excepl  at  the  request  of  the  police,  or  if  the  troops 

are  attacked.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion in  this  ease  of  either 
exception.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand appears  to  have  taken 
the  law  into  his  own  hand- 
and  to  have  made  arrests  on  his 
own  authority,  as,  indeed,  one 
of  his  subordinates  had  done  a 
couple  of  days  before.  The 
town  was  treated  as  tho  it  had 
been  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the 
st  reets  were  patrolled  all  Friday 
night.  Action  of  this  kind,  Ger- 
man civilians  feel,  can  not  be  tol- 
erated in  these  days  in  a  civil- 
ized and  constitutional  State. 
They  are  irritated  by  the  per- 
ception that  in  this  instance  the 
conduct  of  the  military  authori- 
ties in  Zabern  has  been  not  only 
arrogant  and  probably  illegal, 
but  that  it  has  been  stupid." 


"The  press  may  rave, 
and  reforming  deputies 
protest  in  the  Reichs- 
tag; but  it  is  the  uni- 
form that  prevails  when 
it  comes  to  action.  Ger- 
many, in  spite  of  parlia- 
mentarism and  free  dis- 
cussion, is  still  under 
the  iron  law  of  a  mili- 
tary oaste,  to  which  the 
country  submits  even 
while  it  murmurs.  Ger- 
many, with  all  her  mod- 
ernity in  other  ways, 
and  all  her  creditable 
industrial  and  intellect- 
ual energy,  moves  under 
the  weight  of  a  panoply 
which  she  has  no  in- 
tention of  casting  off, 
oppressive  tho  its  weight 
may  be.  Militarism  is 
the  dominant  factor  in 
the  political  life  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  would 
be  sheer  blindness  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  this 
obvious  truth.  The 
civilian,  in  public  as  in 
social  life,  occupies  an 
inferior  position,  and  it 

is  not  his  ideas  or  opinions  that  will  direct  the  policy  of  the 
State  for  some  time  to  come." 

The  London  Times  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 


EVICTED:   THE   99TH   INFANTRY   LEAVING   ZABERN. 

The  garrison  censured  for  its  treatment  of  Alsatian  civilians  has  been  transferred, 
and  Lieut.  Foerstner  has  been  relieved  of  his  commission  and    sent  to  jail. 


There  were  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness in  Germany  when  Captain  Koepenick,  some  years  ago,  so 
completely  imposed  on  the  public  habit  of  obedience  to  military 
orders;  there  is  now  more  uneasiness  when  it  is  clear  to  what 
length  the  military  caste  will  go  in  its  contempt  for  the  civilians 

and  for  civil  authority. 
The  guilty  lieutenant  is 
sent  to  jail,  but  only  for 
43  days,  the  minimum 
sentence. 

Speaking  of  the  stormy 
debate  and  adverse  vote 
in  the  Reichstag,  the 
London  Evening  Stand- 
ard remarks: 

"There  can  be  no 
disguising  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor's  position 
is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  A  wave  of 
indignation  is  passing 
over  Germany  against 
the  upholding  of  mili- 
tary authority  above 
the  civil  law.  In  face 
of  this,  Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  made  his 
injudicious  speech,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  vote  of  censure  of 
the  Reichstag,  carried 
by  293  votes  against  54 . 
expresses  the  popular 
feeling  in  Germany." 

The  Kaiser,  of  course. 

is  behind  the  Chancellor 

in    his    defense    of    the 

Army;  some  are  even  saying  that  the  Chancellor    was  at   first 

inclined    to    censure    the    Army,    but    was    overruled    by    his 

master  and  hence  did  not  express  his  real  feelings  when  he 
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defended  the  military.  In  that  cast  he  loyally  acted  as  a  target 
for  the  shots  intended  for  a  more  exalted  victim.  The  Berlin 
denies  the  charge  that  the  Chancellor  "capit- 
ulated before  the  Army."  and  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  believes 
that  if  the  Ministry  retreat  from  their  promilitary  stand  at  the 
behest  of  the  Reichstag,  confusion  will  result.     But  if  they  stand 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    WARD. 

—Pall  yfall  Gazette   (London). 

their  ground,  or  if  the  Kaiser  refuses  the  Chancellor's  resigna- 
tion, says  the  Rundschau  (Berlin),  "a  furious  onslaught  will  be 
made  by  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  on  the  Chancellor,  and  we 
shall  have  a  season  of  heated  political  conflict  and  agitation. 
The  Socialists  are  in  luck."  In  an  article  on  the  sovereign 
military  the  Socialist  Vorwarls  (Berlin)  remarks: 

"This  arrogant  sovereignty  of  the  military  is  a  legacy  of  the 
unhappy  trend  of  Prussian  and  German  development.  Brand- 
enburg was  founded  as  a  military  colony  against  the  Slavs 
and  Prussia  flourished  as  a  military  power  by  plunder  and 
spoliation. 

"  It  is  on  this  account  that  militarism  took  the  highest 
place  in  the  State;  that  the  'King's  coat'  was  the  noblest  of 
garments;  that  the  Prussian  King  and  the  German  Kaiser 
never  showed  themselves  in  civil  dress,  but  always  in  uniform. 
And  like  master,  like  man!  Bismarck,  wrhose  intelligence 
soared  far  above  that  of  a  simple  cavalry  general,  always  ap- 
peared in  the  Reichstag  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  cuirassiers, 
and  Biilow  forced  himself  on  ceremonious  occasions  into  a 
Hungarian  hussar  jacket,  and  when  Bethmann-Holweg  wishes 
to  make  any  statements  of  importance  he  disguises  himself  as 
an  officer  of  dragoons.  The  state  of  things  resolves  itself  into 
this,  namely,  that  we,  far  from  being  a  constitutional  state,  are 
manifestly  living  under  a  military  despotism  and  a  military 
hierarchy  in  which  the  soldier  with  his  epaulets  and  cockade 
considers  himself  to  be  everything,  while  the  plain  citizen, 
without  any  word  of  military  rank  on  his  visiting-card,  owns 
himself  to  be  nothing." 

The  London  Times,  in  a  second  article  on  the  Zabern  affair, 
commends  the  dignified  self-control  which  distinguishes  the 
comments  of  the  French  press  on  the  troubles  at  Zabern.  But 
the  whole  affair  is  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  light  touch  of  a 
Parisian  wit  in  the  lAberU  (Paris),  where  the  exploits  of  the 
German  troops  are  hit  off  in  this  fashion: 

"The  officers  of  the  99th  Regiment  of  Infantry  stationed  at 
Zabern  are  on  the  way  to  cover  themselves  with  glory.  In  one 
single  day  they  have  made  the  following  prisoners  of  war: 

1.  A  child  of  five. 

2.  The  public  prosecutor. 

3.  Two  law-officers  of  the  Court. 

4.  A  barrister 
r>.  An  old  lady. 

6.  A  (Iok.  two  canaries,  and  a  stuffed  parrot. 

"The  aoble  and  high-born  colonel  of  the  99th  Infantry,  as 
you  see,  is  an  energetic  man. 

"Bui  the  existence  of  these  heroic  officers  is  becoming  very 
difficult,  more  difficult  even  than  that  of  the  Alsatians. 

Bach  of  them     when  he  went    to  the  cafe  to  take  his  demi- 
was  obliged   to  have  an  escort   of  four  soldiers  with  fixt 


bayonets.     Since  recent   happenings  the  four  soldiers  were  no 
longer  found  sufficient. 

"This  morning  the  99th  Regiment  of  Infantry  has  been 
completely  mobilized,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zabern  have  seen 
it  march  past,  bands  playing,  as  if  on  a  parade;  there  was  a 
great  clatter  as  the  machine-guns,  the  ambulance,  and  the 
canteen  followed. 

'Where  are  they  going?'  asked   the  people  of  Zabern. 

"It  is  quite  plain — Lieutenant  Baron  von  Foerstner  is  going 
to  buy  a  cigar. 

"The  people  of  Zabern,  who,  like  good  Alsatians,  have  a 
very  sarcastic  wdt,  find  these  things  very  funny.  But  the 
soldiers  of  the  99th  Regiment  of  Infantry  are  not  so  good  hu- 
mored; they  think  this  is  'too  much  of  a  good  thing.' 

"Nevertheless,  even  if  the  coffee  is  bad  and  the  cigar  won't 
draw,  the  high-born  Lieutenant  von  Foerstner  hurriedly  takes  his 
place  at  the  rear  of  his  unfortunate  defenders." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


END  OF  CHINA'S  PARLIAMENT 

A  PARLIAMENT  that  never  had  a  quorum  after  its 
opening  session  would  apparently  lose  little  by  dissolu- 
tion, and  on  December  19  President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
issued  a  mandate  approving  the  proposition  of  the  Vice-President, 
Gen.  Li  Yuen-Hung,  to  end  China's  legislative  body.  It  has 
"enacted  no  important  law  in  the  seven  months  of  its  existence," 
says  a  statement  signed  by  the  Vice-President  and  all  the  civil 
and  military  governors,  "and  will  not  do  so  if  it  be  permitted  to 
continue  a  hundred  years."  The  Government,  we  are  told,  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  the  Administra- 
tive Council  formed  on  November  11,  which  consists  of  seventy- 


LIEUTENANT8     IDEA    OF   PARADISE. 

A  happy  hunting-ground  for  potting  Alsatians. 

—  ©  Simplicissimus   (Munich). 

one  members,  composed  of  Cabinet  officers  and  others  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  provincial  governors,  and  holds  its 
meetings  within  the  Palace.  Some  such  action  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  President's  recent  expulsion  of  the  members  of  the 
Kuo-min  Tang,  or  Nationalist  party,  from  the  Parliament, 
which  was  treated  at  that  time  in  our  pages.     Little  protest  is 
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heard  against  these  dictatorial  measures,  many  seeming  to  feel 
that  any  acts  are  justifiable"  that  make  for  order  and  stable  con- 
ditions  in  the  distrest  Flowery  Land.  Even  the  Japan  Times, 
an  English  journal  in  Tokyo,  which  has  persistently  assumed  a 
censorious  attitude  toward  Yuan,  views  with  kindly  eye  the 
repressive  measure  taken  by  the  Chinese  President.     Professor 


THE    ANVILS    ARE    RINGING. 

All  parties  in  Germany    are    hammering    out    those   little    hooks 
that  may  hang  somebody  before  long. 

— Ulk  (Berlin). 

Ariga,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  international  law  in  Japan, 
who  is  in  Peking  as  President  Yuan's  legal  adviser,  thinks  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Chinese  people  do  not  care  a 
whit  whether  they  are  governed  by  a  monarch  or  a  president. 
In  an  interview  with  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Tokyo 
Asahi,  Dr.  Ariga  states: 

"Some  people  fear  that  Yuan's  drastic  measure  will  breed 
more  disturbance.  I  do  not  think  so.  Just  think  how  few  of 
the  four  hundred  millions  of  China  take  any  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs H)f  the  State.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  have  not 
even  a  rudimentary  idea  of  politics;  they  do  not  even  know  the 
difference  between  despotism  and  republicanism.  It  is  only  a 
handful  of  wealthy  merchants  and  government  officials  who  pay 
attention  to  political  affairs.  Such  merchants  and  officials  will 
not  only  acquiesce  in  the  recent  coup  d'etat,  but  will  fully  recog- 
nize the  justifiability  of  such  a  measure." 

Simultaneously  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Nationalists  from 
Parliament,  Yuan  issued  a  lengthy  mandate  ordering  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  party  and  the  suppression  of  all  its  publications. 
The  issue  of  The  Republican  Advocate,  of  Shanghai,  reaching  our 
office  last  week,  announces  its  suspension  of  publication.  It 
was  considered  the  organ  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  who  is  now  in 
exile.  The  Nationalist  legislators  who  were  ousted  are  reported 
to  be  126  Senators  and  256  Representatives.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  expulsion,  the  House  of  Representatives  sat,  but  the 
members  present  were  far  from  forming  a  quorum,  as  no  Kuo- 
min  Tang  member  was  admitted.  Speaker  Tang  Hua-lung 
addrest  the  meeting,  and  fitly  described  the  embarrassing 
position  of  the  House  in  words  that  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
end.    He  said: 


"The  House  is  embarrassed  and  knows  not  what  to  do.     It 

can   neither  sil    nor  adjourn,  as   there  are   not    enough    imcimI 

left  to  form  a  quorum.  Altho  the  House  can  no  longer  discharge 
its  duties,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  thai  the  two  hundred  members 

who  are  nil  allowed  to  retain  their  seats  will  not  desert  the  Cap- 
ital, tor  their  desertion  at  this  moment  would  be  tantamount  to 

the  dissolution  of  the  House." 

While  many  of  the  leading  publicists  of  Japan  approve  of  the 
step  taken  by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  Japanese  press  in  general  ar< 

inclined    to   be   critical.      The   Osaka    Mainichi  and     the    Tokyo 

Niciii-nifln,  always    hostile   toward   Yuan,  mince  no   words   in 

accusing  him  of  treachery  and  selfish  motives.  The  Tokyo 
Asalii  does  not  share  the  optimistic  view  of  Professor  Ariga  as 
to  the  altitude  of  the  masses  toward  Yuan's  high-handed  mea- 
sures, and  says: 

"A  constitution  drafted  regardless  of  the  will  of  the  people 
will  not  be  treated  with  respect  by  the  people,  especially  now  thai 
a  representative  government  has  been  adopted  in  China.  Presi- 
dent Yuan  may  be  left  undisturbed  For  the  time  being,  but  as 
the  people  awaken  to  the  true  meaning  of  republican  government . 
they  will  refuse  to  respect  a  constitution  which  was  forced  upon 
them  by  despotic  power.  True,  the  Kuo-min  Tang  has  been 
dissolved,  but  its  successor  will  not  be  slow  in  appearing.  Yuan 
Shih-kai  has  indeed  set  a  bad  example  for  his  successors.  Should 
the  future  occupants  of  the  post  of  chief  executive  emulate 
Yuan's  statecraft  and  resort  to  oppressive  measures,  there  will 
be  no  end  to  revolutionary  risings." 

Even  the  Tokyo  Jiji,  whose  editorial  views  are  characterized 
with  sanity  and  moderation,  believes  that  Yuan  made  a  serious 
blunder  in  expelling  all  the  Nationalists  from  the  legislature 
instead  of  dealing  only  with  those  who  were  really  guilty.    For 


BETHMANN-HOLWEG  OUTDOES    THEM    ALL. 

In  Berlin  there  is  a  flyer  who  outrivals  the  Frenchman  Pegoud 
in  his  daring  leaps.  His  evolutions  and  headers  arouse  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  bystanders.  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

the  present  unfortunate  situation  in  China,  the  Jiji  thinks, 
both  Yuan  and  the  Kuo-min  Tang  are  to  blame.  It  shows  how- 
Parliament  and  President  each  tried  to  make  the  other  sub- 
ordinate and  grasp  the  power  for  itself  by  framing  opposing 
constitutions,  a  conflict  in  which  the  President  won.     We  read : 

"Impartial  observers  must  recognize  that  the  constitution  as 
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drafted  by  the  Kuo-mio  Tang  members  of  the  legislature  gave 
the  National  Assembly  much  greater  power  than  is  justified  in 
the  present  condition  in  China.     On  the  other  hand,  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  was  benl  upon  making  the  National  Assembly  a  mere  con- 
sultative body  in  disregard  of  the  true  principle  of  a  republican 
eminent.    By  mutual  con. .--ion  the  chief  executive  and  the 
damn  might  have  arrived  at  a  compromise  far  more  desirable 
than  tin  repression  and  the  disturbance  that  are  likely  to  follow." 
odi  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


\N    RUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA  MAKE  UP? 

4  I  TKK    THE    BITTERNESS   and    bickerings  that  have 

— \  marred  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Austria  during 
•*-  -^-  the  Balkan  conflicts,  and.  in  fact,  brought  them  at  one 
time  to  the  brink  of  war.  both  are  beginning  to  realize  that  such 
a  policy  is  both  expensive  and  profitless.     Neither  of  them  has 


VIENNA'S    DREAM. 

What  a  lovely  idea! 

— Novoye   Vremya   (St.  Petersburg). 

made  any  substantial  gains,  or  sees  any  in  prospect.  So  a 
Vienna  newspaper  suggests  that  the  two  countries  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  the  Austrian  and  Russian  press  have  been 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  such  a  thing.  But  Russia's 
traditional  distrust  of  everything  "German"  seems  to  be  in  the 
way.  Mr.  M.  Menshikov  writes  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Novoye 
Yi  i  mya: 

"Personally  1  should  say  that  real  peace  between  Austria  and 
Russia  (if  it  were  possible!)  would  be  a  great  advantage — 
especially  to  Austria.  But  speaking  of  the  chances  for  such 
peace,  we  must  see.  first  of  all.  what  there  is  in  Austria's  pocket 
— a  box  of  candy,  or  a  box  of  dynamite.  I  entertain  serious 
fears  that,  owing  to  our  Russian  indolence  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  the  newspaper  talk  about  a  rapprochement 
with  Austria  may  be  taken  for  a  signal  ...  to  relax  vigilance 
.  .  .  and  forget  the  danger.  It  would  be  a  frightful  misfor- 
tune if  we  should,  under  the  pretext  of  a  problematical  con- 
ciliation with  Austria,  weaken  our  military  position  and  cease 
our  extreme  efforts  to  organize  our  self-defense.  We  surely 
must  continue  t  liosc  efforts  just  now.  when  so  little  remains  to 
be  done  to  bring  our  defenses  to  a  state  of  completion . 

"'There  prevail  in  Russia  the  same  false  notions  about  Austria- 
Hungary  as  we  had  about  Japan  before  the  last  war.  We  Bay 
Belf -confidently:  'Eh,  what  is  Austria  with  her  Army  that  is 
made  up  like  a  crazy-quilt?  Can  such  an  Army  be  dangerous.' 
Who  ever  failed  to  lick  the  Aust nans'."  .  .  .  But  we  will  fall 
once  more  into  a  fatal  and  cruel  error  if    we  seriously  underrate 


the  forces  of  Austria  and  overrate  our  own.  If  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  was  beaten  a  great  many  times  in  the  last 
century,  the  very  same  misfortune  has  befallen  our  Army  in 
this  century!  If  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  consists  of 
soldiers  of  various  nationalities,  a  whole  third  of  our  Army  are 
alien  races  who,  for  example,  -lews.  Poles,  Armenians,  etc., 
are  not  at  all  in  love  with  Russia.  To  expect  that  some  Austro- 
Hungarians.  being  Slavs,  will  not  tire  at  Russians,  would  be  a 
fateful  delusion.  The  war  which  has  just  come  to  an  end  showed 
conclusively  that  the  Slav  brethren,  tho  bound  by  ties  of  one 
religion  and  common  fate,  can  not  only  fire  at  each  other,  but 
also  perpetrate  upon  each  other  outrages  of  the  bashi-bazouk 
order.  The  Poles,  the  nearest  of  Austrian  Slavs, are  our  brethren, 
and  the  Ukrainians  [Little  Russians]  are  of  the  same  blood 
and  the  same  historical  cradle  nevertheless  their  dearest 
dream  is  to  be  the  advance-guard  of  the  German-Magyar  inva- 
sion upon  us.  ...  A  hundred  years  ago.  among  the  Napoleonic 
hordes  which  invaded  Russia,  there  were  Austrian  Sla\^. 

"It  is  time  to  discard  the  antiquated  conceptions  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Army,  for  within  the  last  three  years  it  has 
grown  into  a  formidable  fighting  force,  thoroughly  reorganized. 
A  group  of  talented  military  men  with  the  Crown-Prince  Karl 
Ferdinand  have  worked  over  the  reorganization  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  and  have  achieved  successes  that  it  would  be 
a  crime  to  ignore.  We  overlooked  the  growth  of  the  Japanese 
Army,  and  were  beaten." 

After  dwelling  at  length  on  the  reforms  introduced  in  the 
Austrian  Army,  the  writer  continues: 

"People  who  traveled  in  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  last  mobil- 
ization say  that  a  war  with  Russia  is  quite  popular  there.  Only 
the  aged  Emperor,  not  wishing  to  darken  the  end  of  his  reign 
by  a  war-cloud,  restrains  the  militant  spirit  of  the  party  which 
is  grouped  around  the  'military  cabinet'  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
Besides  the  Army,  various  voluntary  organizations  are  actually 
preparing  for  war,  particularly  the  Polish  and  Ukrainese.  whose 
hatred  of  Russia  has  become  a  sort  of  religion  with  them 

"The  so-called  'all-Slav  idea'  is  morally  almost  dead  after 
the  criminal  and  fratricidal  war  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  so- 
called  'Austro-Slavism '  (that  is,  the  federation  of  the  Slavs 
under  the  crown  of  the  Hapsburgs)  received  a  new  impetus.'' 


After    enumerating    the    military 
making,  Mr.  Menshikov  concludes: 


preparations    Austria    is 


"Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  will 
be  in  absolute  readiness  by  1917,  that  is,  there  remain  yet  three 
to  four  years  during  which  that  monarchy  will  probably  be 
disinclined  to  start  a  war  under  a  trifling  pretext  or  without  any 
pretext  at  all.  .  .  .  Every  growing  force  seeks  a  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  if  the  question  is  to  be  asked,  Against  whom 
will  Austria  lead  her  legions?  a  sensible  reply  would  be:  Hardly 
against  her  northern  or  western  neighbors.     The  most   likely 


FRENCH  INVASION  OF  RUSSIA   100  YEARS  AGO  AND  TO-DAY. 

"Welcome,  children  of  Prance!     as  In  1812,  so  none  of  you  now 
will  ever  see  your  fat herland  again." 

—  ©  Kladderadatsch   I  Merlin). 

object  of  the  colossal  expenditures  and  armaments  is  Russia, 
who  hinders  the  Austrian  Germans  in  their  desire  to  gobble  up 
the  Balkan  hash.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  duel 
between  the  two  heirs  to  Byzantium— at  least  on  one  side. 
The  duel  is  being  only  postponed,  for  the  pistols  are  not  quite 
ready.  Three  months  or  three  years  isn't  it  all  the  same? 
But  before  the  fatal  end  ever  three  seconds  are  a  lot  of  time." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SLIDE  SHOWING  BOY  STEALING  A  RIDE.  THE  BOY  KNOCKED  DOWN  BY  CAR  GOING  THE  OTHER  WW 

PICTURES    THAT    WILL    SAVE    THE    ARMS   AND    LEGS    OF    BROOKLYN    BOYS. 


ORGANIZING   CHILDREN  FOR   SAFETY 


A  CRUSADE  for  the  protection  of  children  from  the 
dangers  of  the  street  has  been  organized  by  the  rapid- 
-  transit  company  that  operates  both  the  surface  and 
elevated  roads  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  and 
has  aroused  so  much  attention  and  has  been  productive  of  such 
good  results  that  it  is  expected  to  spread  to  other  cities.  This 
campaign,  as  described  in  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal  (New 
York,  December  13) ,  was  organ- 
ized in  the  spring  of  1913,  when 
arrangements  were  made  for  a 
•'Children's  Safety  Crusade," 
directed  toward  instructing 
children  how  to  avoid  accidents 
while  on  the  streets  or  vehicles. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
<-ity  of  New  York  exprest  sym- 
pathetic approval  of  this  very 
practical  form  of  education  and 
gave  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion for  lectures  in  the  schools 
on  safety.     We  read: 


* '  Objective  teaching  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  the  lecturers 
were  provided  with  a  model 
trolley-car,  a  gas-stove,  cau- 
tion signs,  and  a  large  number 
of  original  accident  drawings. 
With  this  assistance  the  lec- 
turers found  it  easy  to  hold 
the  attention  of  even  the 
kindergarten  children  for  the 
thirty-minute  period  which  had 
been  allowed  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  subject.  The 
objects  were  taken  up  in  turn 
for  discussion,  and  the  talks 
were    given    in   conversational 


form.     To  broaden   the   scope  of  the  crusade,   the  lectures   in- 
cluded talks  on  other  dangers— hence  the  gas-stove." 

Samples  of  the  lectures  or  talks,  which  are  different  for  children 
of  different  ages,  and  vary  widely  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
instruction,  are  quoted  by  the  writer.  The  educational  re- 
sults are  said  to  have  been  marked. 

We  read  again: 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  America. 

CHILDREN   LEARN   ELECTRIC   DANGERS. 

The  lineman  makes  the  repair,  but  is  careful  to  use  rubber  gloves. 


"The  greatest  encourage- 
ment received  in  response  to 
the  talks  were  hundreds  of 
letters  from  children  in  various 
schools  expressing  appreciation 
in  the  work. 

"The  work  aroused  interest 
in  other  ways.  After  the  safety 
talk  in  Public  School  No.  147, 
Brooklyn,  a  safety  committee 
was  formed,  a  'Safety  Day' 
arranged  for,  and  the  next  issue 
of  The  Leader,  a  school  pub- 
lication,- was  featured  as  a 
'  Safety '  number.  Many  of  the 
subjects  chosen  for  the  pupils' 
composition  therein  bear  evi- 
dence that  the  children  had 
paid  careful  attention  to  the 
lecture.  This  paper  reaches 
about  5,000  families. 

"At  the  close  of  the  safety 
talks  short  stories  on  safety  in 
the  form  of  illustrated  leaflets 
were  distributed,  and  each 
child  received  a  button  as  a 
reminder  of  the  lesson  in  cau- 
tion. The  principals  and 
teachers  gave  the  movement 
their  hearty  cooperation  and 
encouraged  it  by  having  the 
pupils  write  compositions  and 
letters  on  safety.  By  special 
invitation,  talks  were  given  at 
mothers'   meetings   and  at  an 
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evening  truant  school,  proving  that  in  a  very  short  time  great 
interest  was  created  in  the  work. 

"As  the  school  campaign  progressed  safety  plays  were  written, 
and  a  performance  was  given  in  two  schools.  Safely  com- 
mittees were  also  formed  in  many  schools. 

""The  especially  interesting  new  feature  of  the  work  is  a 
motion-picture.  'The  Price  of  Thoughtlessness. '  prepared  by 
E.  C.  Clarke,  supervisor  inspection  bureau  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  System,  and  Roy  F.  llanaford.  of  the  Vitagraph  Com- 
pany of  America.  The  idea  of  using  the  motion-picture  as  a 
supplement  to  the  class-room  instruction  developed  out  of  the 
school  campaign  and  the  summer-playground  work  of  last  spring. 
The  picture  was  produced  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company  of  America,  and  it  proved  an  excellent  medium  to 
illustrate  how  children  meet  with  accidents  through  carelessness 
and  thoughtlessness 

"Each  lecturer  is  provided  with  the  services  of  a  man  who 
drives  the  safety  wagon  that  carries  the  objects  from  school 
to  school.  The  lecturers  begin  their  work  in  the  schools  at  nine 
o'clock  morning  assembly  and  give  four  lectures  each  day." 

While  thiscampaign  was  started  by  the  street-railway  company 
and  was  intended  primarily  to  prevent  street-car  accidents, 
it  has  been  broadened  to  include  all  common  sources  of  danger, 
and  will  no  doubt  save  scores  or  hundreds  of  children  from  early 
graves  or  from  being  crippled  for  life.  An  idea  of  its  propor- 
tions may  be  gained  from  the  following: 

"The  work  in  the  schools  last  spring  proved  so  successful 
thai  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  System  determined  to  enlarge 
ii<  scope  very  materially  and  to  make  permanent  provision  for 
this  systematic  study  of  the  question  of  public  safety.  To  this 
end  a  Bureau  of  Public  Safely  was  organized  to  take  charge  of 
all  the  work  relating  to  the  education  of  the  general  public  in 
matters  of  safety.  Through  this  bureau  the  company  invited 
a  number  of  Brooklyn  citizens  occupying  leading  positions  in 
various  phases  of  the  life  of  tin-  borough  to  cooperafi  in  forming 
the  Brooklyn  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  On  Oct.  20  the 
firs!  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Col.  T.  S.  Williams,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  and  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  committee   with    thirty-three    members,   the  body 

being     divided     into     subcommittees    as     follows:     Schools    and 

playgrounds,  public  and  sectarian;  boy  scouts;  church  and 
civic  organizations;  public  institutions  other  than  schools; 
vehicular  and    pedestrian    traffic;    structures,   pavements,  and 

excavation-;  -t  net-railways:  explosives,  fireworks,  and  firearms; 

law  and  legislation;  hazardous  occupations;  publicity;  perma- 
nent officers;  executive  committee. 

"Great  interest   has  been  shown  by  the  press  and  public,  and  it 
nticipated  that   the  committee  named  will  play  an  important 
part   in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  both  children  and  adults." 


CAUSES  OF   NATIONAL  LETHARGY 


THAT  A  PEOPLE,  as  a  social  group,  may  be  lethargic 
or  energetic  from  causes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
lethargy  or  the  energy  of  the  units  that  make  it  up,  is 
the  thesis  of  Isaac  Emery  Ash,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  (Chicago,  December).  According 
to  this  writer,  the  available  productive  energy  of  a  society  is  not 
always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  physical  vigor  and  mental  acumen 
of  all  the  individuals.  Productive  energy,  like  controlling  be- 
liefs, is  largely  dependent  upon  the  social  atmosphere  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  To  account  for  the  fact  that  some  peoples  are 
lethargic,  while  others  are  energetic,  we  must  determine  the 
conditions  that  make  unavailable  their  social  reserve  of  energy. 
Among  these,  as  formulated  by  the  writer,  are  communism  in 
property  and  industry,  overdeveloped  institutionalism,  too 
many  old  men  as  leaders,  undue  reverence  for  past  achieve- 
ments, isolation  of  any  kind — physical,  social,  or  economic — and 
finally,  the  direction  of  attention  to  processes  rather  than  pur- 
poses. All  these  things,  Ave  are  told,  tend  away  from  progress. 
Of  the  effects  of  communism,  the  writer  says: 

"It  is  self-evident  that  any  set  of  conditions  which  places  a 
check  or  curb  on  self-expression,  innovation,  and  initiative,  and 
which  causes  men  to  move  in  herds  and  to  act  in  unison  or  in 
accordance  with  a  prescribed  standard  will  have  a  tendency  to 
eliminate  all  rivalry,  and  will  stifle  interest  by  substituting,  as 
the  motive  to  action,  the  impelling  force  of  necessity  for  the 
lure  of  hope  and  the  suggestion  of  a  personal  interest.  .  .  .  Com- 
munism can  demand  no  more  than  that  each  one  come  up  with 
the  average;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  common  experience  that  any  at- 
tempt to  conform  to  an  average  immediately  lowers  that  average, 
since  it  is  so  much  easier  for  the  superior  to  slacken  his  pace  or 
to  lower  his  standard  than  for  the  inferior  to  increase  or  raise  his. 
Thus  does  the  average,  by  its  own  weight,  tend  to  sink  to  con- 
stantly lowering  levels." 

Institutionalism,  when  too  greatly  developed,  ads  in  much  the 
same  way,  favoring  mechanism  as  against  personality.  Of  the 
dominance  of  old  men  as  a  lethargic  influence,  we  are  told: 

"Thai  periods  of  Stagnation  or  depression  in  a  country's  history 
are  likely  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  domination  of  afVairs 
by  superannuates,  while  periods  thai  are  pregnanl  with  change 
and  reform  are  marked  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  youth 
in  the  councils  of  state,  is  strikingly  shown  in  an  investigation 
made  hv  I'..  E.  Cow  in  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  l<>0<t, 
on     the     'Correlation     between     Reformative     Epochs    and     the 

Leadership  of  Young  Men.'     In  this  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
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tween  the  average  ages  of  the  leaders  in  ten  of  the  world's  great- 
est  modern   reform   movements   with    the  ages  of   the   leaders   in 

'times  of  quiet  and  conservatism.  In  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion the  average  age  of  the  leaders  at  the  time  <>f  their  greatesl 
activity  was  thirty-eighl  years.  In  the  Puritan  Revolution  of 
1640  it  was  forty  years.  In  the  American  Revolution  the  age 
of  the  leaders  averaged  thirty-eight  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  average  of  the  eleven  men  who  he- 
came  leaders  was  hut  thirty-four  years.  Other  periods  and  the 
age  of  leaders  are: 

Antislavery  movement  in  America 41 

Regeneration  of  Prussia.  1808    ft 4(1 

Modernizing  of  Japan 38 

Awakening  of  China 38 

Revolution  in  Russia 44 

Revolt  in  Turkey 32 

"In  contrast  to  the  above  he  shows  that  the  average  age  of 
leaders  in  these  same  countries  in  times  noted  for  their  conserva- 
tism was  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  years  greater." 

Worse  still  than  the  dominance  of  the  old  is  the  supremacy  of 
the  dead — the  control  of  a  nation's  affairs  by  the  customs  and 
ideas  of  the  men  of  long  ago.  This  is  what  has  been  the  matter 
with  the  non-progressive  Orient.  A  somewhat  similar  effect  is 
that  of  isolation,  as  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  South.  Old 
customs  and  traditions  govern  here,  not  so  much  from  the 
reverence  of  ancestors  as  from  the  physical  difficulty  of  acquiring 
new  ideals.  The  same  is  true,  too,  of  forms  of  isolation  other 
than  physical: 

'The  greatest  value  to  society  of  leaders  in  social  reform  and 
economic  enterprises  who  have  risen  from  the  lower  ranks  is  that 
their  example  appears  as  a  rift  in  the  cloud  of  isolation  through 
which  others  of  less  penetrating  vision  may  see  a  star  of  hope. 
The  greatest  service  that  leaders  like  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
others  are  performing  for  the  negroes  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  the  industrial  and  economic  training  which  they  are  giving, 
however  great  that  may  be,  but  rather  in  stimulating  interest 
and  discovering  for  them  energies  and  capabilities  of  which  they 
were  unaware. 

"One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  people  of  the  South 
against  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  that  the  only  way  the  fruits 
of  the  negroes'  labors  could  be  made  to  support  them  was  to  hold 
them  to  work  at  unskilled  labor,  principally  upon  the  plantations 
under  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  taskmaster.  It  was  argued 
that  to  free  the  negroes  would  be  to  make  of  them  pauper  wards 
of  the  state  or  private  charity.  But  with  freedom  and  the 
prospect  of  receiving  a  personal  remuneration  for  their  work  it 
has  been  found  that  free  labor  is  more  economical  than  slave 
labor.  Instead  of  their  not  being  able  to  maintain  themselves, 
they  have  in  the  fifty  years  since  their  emancipation  accumulated 
property  representing  almost  three  times  the  value  which  they 
themselves  represented  as  slaves,  and  still  have  left  sufficient 
energy  to  secure  at  least  a  modicum  of  education  for  three-fourths 
of  their  number.  And  the  reason  was  not  that  the  negroes  were 
sullen  and  rebellious,  refusing  to  exert  themselves  as  slaves,  nor 
that  they  did  not  fear  the  taskmaster's  lash;  it  was  because  there 
was  no  motive  in  their  work  but  dread,  no  interest  to  tap  the 
reserve  of  energy,  and  no  anticipation  to  counteract  the  reflexes 
of  defense.  All  effort  was  at  the  expense  of  the  local  production 
of  energy." 

Finally,  the  writer  thus  applies  his  dictum  regarding  the 
inadvisability  of  exalting  processes  over  purposes: 

"When  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  study  of  modern  in- 
dustrial systems  we  can  perhaps  appreciate  a  little  more  fully 
the  great  draft  which  they  make  upon  human  energy.  Before 
the  dominance  of  the  machine  in  modern  industry,  each  work- 
man in  nearly  all  trades  fashioned  some  article  in  its  entirety. 
His  interest  was  sustained  by  an  idea  associated  with  the  finished 
product.  .  .  .  But  how  is  it  possible  for  a  worker  to  bring  a  per- 
sonal interest  and  enthusiasm  to  his  work  when  his  sole  task  is 
to  perform  a  single  operation  over  and  over  from  morning  till 
night  upon  bits  of  material  that  pass  as  monotonously  as 
the  telegraph-poles  pass  the  windows  of  a  moving  passenger- 
coach?  

"And  the  case  is  all  the  more  serious  when  these  workers  are 
growing  children.  It  is  a  biological  principle  that  any  organ  or 
faculty  regularly  prevented  from  functioning  will  atrophy. 
These  child  workers,  denied  the  opportunity  for  spontaneous 


self-direct <  .I  activity,  shut  aw;i>  from  everything  thai  can  touch 

their  interests  or  provoke  their  enthusiasm,  with  no  opportunity 
tor  developing  a  reserve  of  energy  is  it  not  the  normal  thing  to 
expect  that  they  should  develop  into  either  listless,  calloused 
dullards   or   unstrung   neurasthenics'.'" 


PIGMIES  AND  GIANTS   BY   FEEDING 

S IMPLY  in'  REGULATING  the  food  of  tadpoles,  Dr. 
.1.  I''.  Gudernatsch,  of  New  York,  working  in  the  laboratory 
of  Prof.  Alfred  Kohn,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  Bohemia, 
has  succeeded  in  growing  tiny  frogs  and  giant  tadpoles  at  will. 
This  result  is  attained  by  feeding  the  tadpoles  the  two  best- 
known  of  the  internal-secretion  glands,  the  thyroid  arid  the 
thymus.  Thyroid  feeding  seems  to  stop  increase  in  size,  but  to 
quicken  development,  so  that  the  tiny  larvaj,  without  growing 
larger,  put  out  legs  and  turn  into  miniature  frogs;  while  thymus 
feeding    favors    growth,  but    not    development,    so    that     the 


PIGMIES  AND  GIANTS  TO  ORDER. 

a.   Thyroid-fed  tadpoles  turning  into  pigmy  frogs. 
6.    Thymus-fed  tadpoles  turning  into  giants. 


tadpoles  fed  upon  this  gland  grow  into  giants  while  showing 
no  tendency  to  take  upon  themselves  frogs'  estate.  Says 
Dr.  Gudernatsch,  in  substance,  in  a  pamphlet  describing  his 
investigation: 

"The  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  unquestionable 
results  were  attained  by  thyroid  feeding.  They  were  the  same 
in  all  experiments.  The  influence  of  the  thyroid  food  was  such 
that  it  stopt  any  further  growth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  led  to  an 
abnormal  diminution  of  the  size  in  the  animals  treated,  while 
simultaneously  it  accelerated  the  differentiation  of  the  body 
immensely  and  brought  it  to  a  premature  end.  It  was  of  little 
importance  at  which  stage  of  differentiation  the  thyroid  diet 
began  or  which  kind  of  food  had  been  given  before.  Under 
all  circumstances  the  influence  of  the  thyroid  food  became 
noticeable  in  a  very  short  time. 

"This  influence  must  have  been  very  strong,  as  can  be  con- 
cluded from  two  kinds  of  observations.  First,  within  a  very 
short  time,  three  to  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periments, changes  in  the  outer  features  of  the  animals  were 
noticeable;  second,  the  influence  on  all  tadpoles  of  one  group 
was  uniform  and  rather  parallel.  While,  for  instance,  in  other 
groups  not  fed  on  thyroid  the  influence  of  the  food  became 
evident  gradually,  without  abolishing  the  individual  differences, 
so  that  the  individuals  of  one  group  grew  their  hind  legs,  fore 
legs,  etc.,  one  after  the  other,  often  at  intervals  of  many  days; 
the  thyroid  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  all  the  animals 
of  one  group  within  a  few  hours,  not  more  than  twenty-four, 
to  the  same  stage  of  development.  However,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  individual  differences  were  entirely  abolished. 
The  measurable  signs  of  these  differences,  the  intervals  between 
the  corresponding  phases  of  development,  were  greatly  reduced 
since  the  entire  period  of  development  was  much  shortened. 

"One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  is  that  the  time  at  which 
the  feeding  begins  is  of  no  importance  as  regards  its  results. 
The  stages  of  development  of  the  animals  to  be  treated  may  be 
chosen,  but  always  the  same  results  will  be  obtained.  Animals 
in  different  stages  of  development,  others  that  had  starved 
for  many  weeks,  and  still  others  that  had  before  been  fed  on 
other  substances  were  placed  on  thyroid  diet  with  exactly  the 
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same  results;  within  a  few  days  the  rapid  differentiation  of 
the  body  began.  Thus  extremely  young  or  very  old  tadpoles 
could  be  forced  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis  quickly. 

•T  d  influence  of  the  thyroid  diet,  the  suppression  of 

wth,  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the  precocious  develop- 
ment. A-  Boon  as  thyroid  food  is  given,  the  differentiation 
of  the  body  In  ^rins.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  progressing  meta- 
inorphosis  goes,  more  than  in  the  case  in  normal  development,  a 
reduction  of  the  body  mass  (resorption  of  the  tail,  loss  of  -water, 
therefore  an  increasing  compactness  of  the  body.  etc.).  The 
outcome  of  such  precocious  metamorphoses  are  then  very  small 
pigmy)  fro^ 

'The  thyroid  showed  still  other  peculiar  influences  on  the 
behavior  of  the  tadpoles.  Toward  the  end  of  the  metamor- 
phosis the  animals  hardly  moved  about  in  the  water.  They 
were  always  lying  quietly,  generally  on  their  backs.  When 
disturbed  they  would  move  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  somewhat 
convulsive  manner  and  then  drop  again  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  while  tadpoles  fed  on  other  material  would  swim  about 
for  a  long  time.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  thyroid-fed 
tadpoles  always  began  to  reduce  their  tail  before  the  extremities 
were  at  all  or  sufficiently  strongly  developed.  The  extremities, 
n  if  fully  developed,  were  always  extremely  thin,  merely 
threadlike,  and  could  hardly  be  used  for  swimming  a  long 
time. 

"The  influence  of  the  thymus  diet  on  the  development  of  the 
tadpoles  was  as  evident  as  that  of  the  thyroid,  but  less  striking. 
The  thymus  food  caused  an  accelerated  growth  beyond  the 
normal  (giant  tadpoles),  and  at  the  same  time  it  retarded  or 
completely  supprest  the  differentiation  of  the  body.  In  doing 
so  individual  differences  were  very  much  emphasized,  so  that  an 
interval  of  several  weeks  elapsed  between  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  first  and  the  last  tadpole,  while  in  normal  development 
the  difference  amounted  to  days  only.  The  strongest  tadpoles, 
or,  better,  those  which  at  the  start  of  the  feeding  had  progressed 
most  in  their  development,  were  best  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
control.  Those,  however,  which  were  backward  in  their  de- 
velopment at  the  time  the  thymus  diet  began  stayed  much 
behind  the  control,  since  they  were  attacked  by  the  thymus 
at  a  less  advanced  stage  of  differentiation,  and  further  because 
they  remained  longest  on  thymus  diet. 

"The  thyroid  and  thymus  diets  were  thus  diametrically 
opposite  in  their  influences.  Their  relative  action,  however, 
corresponds  with  the  views  held  regarding  the  physiological 
properties  of  these  organs.  Experiments  of  the  kind  discust 
in  this  paper  may  perhaps  give  a  direction  for  further 
studies  toward  a  rational  application  of  thymus  and  thyroid 
preparations." 

We  are  informed  that  experiments  in  this  country  have 
confirmed  in  part  the  experiments  above  described. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CEMENT— In  a  recent  official  report, 
United  States  Consul  W.  W.  Masterson,  of  Harput,  Turkey, states 
that  in  that  country,  where  cement  is  hardly  known,  a  sub- 
stitute has  been  found  that  has  met  with  good  results  when 
applied  in  filling  crevices,  covering  joints,  and  for  numerous 
other  purposes.  The  mixture  is  satisfactory  in  water,  but  must 
be  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  submerged,  says  The  Electrical 
Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  December  13),  in  a 
note  on  Consul  Masterson's  report: 

"The    mixture  is  slaked  lime,  linseed-oil,  and    cotton-fiber. 

■i orally  a  hollowed-out  stone  is  used,  altho  a  flat,  hard  surface 
will  answer,  and  the  process  is  started  by  pouring  the  oil  on 
a  handful  of  cotton,  after  which  the  lime  is  dusted  in.  It  is  then 
kneaded  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  about  the 
consistency  of  dough.  The  more  it  is  kneaded  the  better  it 
becomes.  This  compound  has  undergone  a  severe  endurance 
test  at  the  Harput  consulate.  Two  years  ago  the  stone  floor 
in  the  balcony  on  the  north  sido  of  the  house  leaked  in  several 
places  and  rotted  the  woodwork  supporting  the  balcony.  The 
floor  was  finally  taken  up,  new  timber  added,  and  the  stone 
flags  again  put  down.  Between  each  stone  this  mixture  was 
forced  in  and  smoothod  over  the  joints.  It  took  several  days 
for  hardening,  the  oil  spread  out  on  the  stones  for  about  half  an 
inch  from  each  joint,  leaving  a  slight  mark,  but  the  compound 
soon  hardened  like  cement,  and  to-day  the  surface  over  the 
part  where  the  stones  are  joined  is  as  hard  and  smooth  and 
water-tight  as  if  cement   had  been  used." 


BUILDERS:   OLD  AND  NEW 

THAT  THE  AGE  of  the  great  cathedrals  had  its  jerry- 
builders  and  grafters  and  incompetents,  even  as  this 
present  day,  we  are  assured  by  a  writer  in  The  Engineer- 
ing Record  (New  York,  December  6).  It  is  only  the  fit  structures 
that  have  survived;  a  medieval  building  means  to  us  a  solid  and 
enduring  piece  of  work,  but  that  is  only  because  it  is  the  enduring 
that  endures;  the  other  kind  crumbles  early  and  is  forgotten. 
An  architectural  hornet's  nest  was  recently  stirred  up  by  a 
writer  in  a  London  paper  who  bemoaned  the  passing  of  the 
craftsman  from  his  one-time  leadership,  and  lamented  that  the 
master  builder  of  medieval  times  had  given  place  to  the  mere 
architect  of  to-day.     Says  The  Record: 

"Granting  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days  who  left 
behind  them  monuments  of  such  eternal  beauty  that  they  have 
been  the  chief  inspiration  of  all  that  has  come  after,  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  the  merit  belongs  to  the  builder  or  the  crafts- 
man alone.  The  great  work  of  antiquity  was  wrought  by  the 
combination  of  artist  and  mason  in  proportions  now  unknown, 
with  time  as  their  silent  partner.  However  the  creative  mind 
began  its  career,  its  host  was  usually  sleeping  in  the  crypt  it  had 
planned  a  century  or  so  before  the  building,  as  we  know  it,  was 
finished.  As  to  the  most  of  medieval  work,  it  has  gone  to  well- 
deserved  decay  long  since.  We  let  our  imaginations  run  riot 
in  dreams  of  the  faithful  workman's  loving  artistry,  forgetting 
the  nameless  and  pestilent  bunglers  whose  clumsy  fingers 
wrought  abominations  in  wood  and  stone.  And  few  even  of  the 
masterpieces  have  escaped  the  stupid  and  ruthless  meddling 
of  the  renovator,  whether  architect  or  builder  by  training. 

"No,  the  old  days  were  as  full  of  bad  design  and  worse  execu- 
tion as  our  own.  The  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in  York,  for 
instance,  show  as  vile  a  grade  of  rubble  as  any  cheap  contractor 
of  the  twentieth  century  could  imagine,  and  the  building  tumbled 
easily  into  the  decay  it  deserved.  Some  of  the  good  and  stable 
work  of  the  past  has  happily  remained  to  us  and  has  served  as  a 
model  from  century  to  century.  The  ordinary  architect  of  to- 
day makes  fewer  mistakes  by  copying  it  than  by  trusting  to  his 
own  imagination.  Whether  his  predecessor  began  as  artist  or 
as  mason  makes  precious  little  difference. 

"But  before  passing  hasty  judgment  upon  the  architect  of 
our  own  times,  think  a  moment  of  the  evil  days  upon  which  he 
has  fallen.  In  the  medieval  times  he  must  perforce  know  only 
the  technic  of  masonry — the  rest  was  his  art.  If  he  were 
building  a  church  the  fine  stimulus  of  the  Gothic  was  his  inspir- 
ation, and  his  medium  was  craftsmanship  in  stone.  To-day 
he  must  know  masonry  and  concrete,  structural  steel  and  sani- 
tary plumbing,  lighting  and  heating,  electric  wiring  and  acoustics. 
The  old  congregation  did  not  need  to  read  and  mostly  couldn't, 
expected  to  be  cold  and  generally  was.  could  not  understand  the 
Latin  of  the  service  even  if  it  chanced  to  hear  it.  Little  need 
for  wonder  or  blame  then  if  the  architect,  having  to  be  a  Jack 
of  all  trades,  bungles  a  goodly  number  of  structures  if  he  tries 
to  cover  the  whole  range  single-handed.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
he  sometimes  does  badly,  but  that  he  ever  succeeds  in  rising 
out  of  the  turmoil  into  greatness. 

"Besides  all  this  he  has  to  struggle  against  or  make  surrender 
to  a  complex  commercialism  that  makes  the  machinery  of 
construction  terribly  intricate.  His  predecessor  did  not  have 
to  plan  for  buying  his  stone  from  one  source,  his  steel  from 
another,  and  his  woodwork  from  a  third;  he  was  not  hounded  by 
agents  of  patented  devices  nor  pestered  by  circulars  of  supplies 
offering  him  'the  usual  architect's  commission  of  —  per  cent.' 
If  he  were  a  grafter  it  was  by  malice  prepense,  and  not  by  daily 
temptation.  All  these  things  the  architect  of  to-day  has  to 
endure,  besides  being  called  a  slavish  copyist  if  he  turns  to  the 
best  in  antiquity  and  a  commonplace  innovator  if  he  does  not. 

"His  chief  hope  is  in  suiting  himself  as  best  he  may  to  new 
conditions,  calling  in  technical  advisers  on  the  details  which  he 
can  not  in  tho  nature  of  things  have  time  to  master,  even  if  he 
has  the  ability,  standing  the  more  firmly  by  the  interests  of  his 
client  as  he  confronts  a  regiment  of  subcontractors,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  must  be  artist  before  being  engineer  or  contractor. 
Originality  and  resourcefulness  are  much  more  difficult  to  find 
than  technical  or  constructional  skill,  and  if  the  architect  is 
to  be  more  than  a  master  mason  or  boss  concrete-mixer  it  must 
be  by  the  possession  of  these  attributes.  And  looking  about 
one  can  not  but  realize  that  art  did  not  die  with  the  Gothic 
nor  perish  with  the  Romanesque." 
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"THE  OLD  DAYS   WEBB   PULL  OF  BAD   DESIGN   AND   WORSE   EXECUTION." 

The  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in  York,  for  instance,  show  as  vile  a  grade  of  rubble  as  any  cheap  contractor  of  the  twentieth  century 

could  imagine,  and  the  building  tumbled  easily  into  the  decay  it  deserved." 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  DARWINIANS 

THE  LAST  SURVIVOR  of  the  nineteenth-century 
group  of  British  naturalists  was  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace, who  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety.  In  a  sketch  of  Wallace  contributed  by  Prof.  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  of  Columbia  University,  to  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  December),  he  is  cited  as  the  third  link  in  a 
chain  of  "closely  kindred  spirits,"  of  which  the  two  first  were 
Lyell  and  Darwin.  Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geology"  (1832) 
inspired  Darwin,  who  was  followed  by  Wallace.  Wallace, 
a1  tho  fourteen  years  Darwin's  junior,  advanced  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  at  the  same  time  as  Darwin.  The  two  men, 
Professor  Osborn  tells  us,  were  inspired  by  the  same  studies, 
tho  Darwin  was  a  university  man  and  Wallace  self-educated. 
"They  enjoyed,"  we  are  told,  "a  similar  current  of  influence 
from  men,  from  books,  and  from  nature."  The  way  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  new  theory  arose  in  the  mind  of  each  was  prac- 
tically the  same.  "The  parallel,"  says  Professor  Osborn,  "was 
extraordinary";  and  he  gives  it  in  the  following  striking  form: 


Darwin 

"In  October,  1838,  that 
is,  fifteen  months  after  I 
had  begun  my  systematic 
inquiry,  I  happened  to  read 
for  amusement,  'Malthus 
on  Population,'  and  being 
well  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  struggle  for  existence 
which  everywhere  goes  on 
from  long-continued  obser- 
vations of  the  habits  of 
animals  and  plants,  it  at 
once  struck  me  that  under 
these  circumstances  favor- 
able variations  would  tend 
to  be  preserved,  and  unfa- 
vorable ones  to  be  destroyed. 
The  result  of  this  would 
be  the  formation  of  new 
species.  Here,  then,  I  had 
at  last  got  a  theory  by  which 
to  work;  but  I  was  so  anx- 
ious to  avoid  prejudice  that 
I  determined  not  for  some 
timj  to  write  even  the  brief- 
est sketch  of  it.  In  June, 
1842,  I  first  allowed  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  writing  a 
very  brief  abstract  of  my 
theory  in  pencil,  in  thirty- 


Wallace 

' '  In  February,  1858, 1  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  rather  severe  attack  of 
intermittent  fever  at  Ternate,  in 
the  Moluccas;  and  one  day,  while 
lying  on  my  bed  during  the  cold 
fit,  wrapt  in  blankets,  tho  the 
thermometer  was  at  88°  Fahr., 
the  problem  again  presented  itself 
to  me,  and  something  led  me  to 
think  of  the  'positive  checks' 
described  by  Malthus  in  his  'Es- 
say on  Population,'  a  work  I  had 
read  several  years  before,  and 
which  had  made  a  deep  and  per- 
manent impression  on  my  mind. 
These  checks — war,  disease,  fam- 
ine, and  the  like — must,  it  occurred 
to  me,  act  on  animals  as  well  as 
man.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
enormously  rapid  multiplication 
of  animals,  causing  these  checks  to 
be  much  more  effective  in  them 
than  in  the  case  of  man;  and 
while  pondering  vaguely  on  this 
fact  there  suddenly  flashed  upon 
me  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest — that  the  individuals  re- 
moved by  these  checks  must  be 
on  the  whole  inferior  to  those  that 
survived.     In  the  two  hours  that 


five  pages,  and  this  was  en-  elapsed  before  my  ague  fit  was 
larged  during  the  summer  over,  I  had  thought  out  almost 
of  1844  into  one  of  230  the  whole  of  the  theory;  and  the 
pages." — Darwin's  Autobi-  same  evening  I  sketched  the  draft 
ography,  chap.  II.  of  my  paper,  and  in  the  two  suc- 

ceeding evenings  wrote  it  out  in 
full  and  sent  it  by  the  next  post 
to  Mr.  Darwin."— Wallace's  "My 
Life,"  p.  212. 

In  closing  his  account  of  Wallace's  life,  which  was  that  of  an 
active  writer  and  thinker  to  the  very  last,  Professor  Osborn 
can  not  refrain  from  moralizing  over  what  he  calls  "the  pendu- 
lum of  scientific  opinion."     He  says: 

"The  discovery  of  a  great  truth  such  as  the  law  of  selection 
is  always  followed  by  an  overvaluation,  from  which  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  reaction.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  reaction 
at  the  present  time,  in  which  the  Darwin-Wallace  theory  of 
natural  selection  is  less  appreciated  than  it  will  be  in  the  future 
when  there  comes  a  fresh  readjustment  of  scientific  values. 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  may  not  estimate  either  the 
man  of  science  or  his  conclusions  as  of  our  own  period,  but  must 
project  ourselves  in  imagination  into  the  beginnings  of  his  thought 
and  into  the  travails  of  his  mind,  considering  how  much  larger 
he  was  than  the  men  about  him,  how  far  he  was  an  innovator, 
breaking  away  from  the  traditions  of  his  times,  how  far  his 
direct  observations  apart  from  theory  are  true  and  permanent, 
and  how  far  his  theories  have  contributed  to  the  great  stream  of 
biological  thought. 

"Our  perspective  has  covered  a  long,  honorable  span  of  sixty- 
five  years  into  the  beginnings  of. the  thinking  life  of  a  natural 
philosopher  whose  last  volume,  'The  World  of  Life,'  of  the  year 
1911,  gives  as  clear  a  portrayal  of  his  final  opinions  as  that 
which  his  first  essay  of  1858  portrays  of  his  early  opinions.  [A 
still  later  volume  on  'Social  Environment  and  Moral  Progress' 
appeared  a  few  months  ago.] 

"We  follow  the  cycle  of  his  reflection  beginning  with  'adapta- 
tion '  as  the  great  mystery  to  be  solved ;  in  the  middle  and  sanguine 
period  of  life,  'adaptation'  is  regarded  as  fully  explained  by 
natural  selection;  in  the  closing  and  conservative  period  of  life 
'adaptation'  is  again  regarded  in  some  of  its  phases  as  entirely 
beyond  human  powers  of  interpretation,  not  only  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  but  in  such 
marvelous  manifestations  as  the  scales  of  butterflies  or  the 
wings  of  birds. 

"From  our  own  intellectual  experience  we  may  sympathize 
with  the  rebound  of  maturity  from  the  buoyant  confidence  of 
the  young  man  of  thirty-five  who  finds  in  natural  selection  the 
entire  solution  of  the  problem  of  fitness  which  has  vexed  the 
mind  and  aroused  the  scientific  curiosity  of  man  since  the  time 
of  Empedocles.  We  have  ourselves  experienced  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence with  advancing  years,  an  increasing  humility  in  the 
face  of  transformations  which  become  more  and  more  mysterious 
the  more  we  study  them,  altho  we  may  not  join  with  this  mas- 
ter in  his  appeal  to  an  organizing  and  directing  supernatural 
principle." 


TTEli    and    Art 


''MONNA    LISA'S"  RETURN 


MARK  TWAIN  once  pointed  a  mora]  for  all  such  thieves 
the   < >ii*-   who   stole   the  "Monna  Lisa"'  from  the 
Louvre.     He  showed  how  easy  it  was  to  steal  a  white 
tt,  but  how   hard  it  became  to  get  rid  of   it  afterward. 
The  "Monna  Lisa'*  was  a  veritable  white  elephant,  and  with  the 


■■I  ■  I 


DO    YOU    FEEL  AN  EVIL  SPELL? 

It  ha-  an  atmosphere  of  indefinable  evil."  we  arc  warned,  and  "if  you  look  at  it 
long  enough  .  .  .  you  will  be  glad  to  escape  from  its  influence." 


it'  not  destroyed,  as  many  had  come  to  believe,  would  one  day 
turn  up.  The  latter  consummation  now  ends  in  a  triumphal 
progress  home.  Unnumbered  thousands  at  Florence  flock  to 
see  the  lady  with  the  smile.  From  here  she  continued  her 
triumphal  progress  to  Rome  before  Betting  out  under  honorable 
escort  for  Paris.  "Meantime  it  might  be  of  esthetic 
value  to  review  some  of  the  public  comments  that 
this  startling  event  in  the  art  world  has  called 
forth.     The  New    York  Times  prints  this: 

"It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  fame  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci's  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Giocondo  is 
greater  by  far  to-day  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  four  hundred  odd  years  of  its  existence. 
Lnormous  crowds  assemble  wherever  it  is  ex- 
hibited. All  the  history  and  legend  associated 
with  the  painting  have  become  subjects  of  com- 
mon talk  the  world  over.  Women  in  Italy  are 
trying  to  imitate  the  mysterious  smile  of  Monna 
Lisa  and  cosmetics  are  employed  to  reproduce 
her  sallow  complexion  on  the  faces  of  the  living. 
Variously  gifted  Leonardo  enjoyed  much  fame 
in  his  lifetime  and  has  been  held  in  high  repute 
among  the  initiate  ever  since,  but  never  was  he 
so  famous  as  the  theft  and  recovery  of  his  great- 
est work  have  made  him,  39")  years  after  his 
death.  How  much  more  may  be  said  of  the  in- 
creased fame  of  that  almost  unknown  Florentine 
woman  whom  Leonardo  made  the  subject  of  his 
ever-living  picture!  In  spirit  she  travels  in  state 
through  Italy  and  France,  and  the  multitude  as- 
sembles to  do  her  honor.  Florence.  Rome,  and 
Paris  strive  to  outdo  each  other  in  rejoicing 
over  the  emergence  of  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  '  Monna  Lisa  '  from  its  hiding-place. 

"It  might  be  impertinent  to  inquire  what  all 
this  emotional  excitement  has  to  do  with  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts,  how  much  of  it  is  due  to 
the  prodigious  advertisement  of  the  large  money 
value  of  the  picture,  how  much  to  sheer  curiosity, 
how  much  to  the  tendency  of  the  multitude  to 
follow  common  impulses,  of  crowds  to  swell 
crowds.  In  the  case  of  the  '  Monna  Lisa  '  all  this 
does  not  signify  so  much.  That  painted  panel 
holds  the  very  image  of  life.  The  vitality  of  the 
portrait  surpasses  all  the  other  merits  the  critics  <>f 
many  ages  of  art  criticism  have  discovered  in  it. 
That  semblance  of  life  must  impress  all  who  look 
upon  the  painting,  however  ignorant  thej  may  be 
of  the  principles  of  art.  The  '  Monna  Lisa  '  is  as- 
suredly worthy  of  the  tributes  lately  paid  to  it. 
There  are  few  other  pictures  in  the  world  so 
worthy." 

What  the  bandying  about  of  the  name  of  the 
mysterious  lady  may  mean  to  the  commonalty  of 
mankind  is  noted  by  the  Boston  Traveler,  which 
takes  toll  of  our  habit  of  flippancy  over  losses 
tragic  in  other  senses  than  the  theft  of  a  picture: 


whole  world  on  the  alert  to  find  it  after  its  disappearance,  over 
two  years   ago.    not     the    remotest     art     center    where    a     likely 

customer  could  be  found  would  avail  the  thief,  lie  must  be 
credited  with  a  certain  historic  imagination,  however,  for  he  took 
the  masterpiece  back   to  the  greatest   fountainhead  of  Italian 

art    and  then,  when  publicly  denounced,  excused    his  act    on    the 

score  of  revenge  for  Napoleon's  ravages  among  the  art  treasures 
of  his  native  Italy.  During  the  two  years  of  mysterious  waiting 
it   musl   have  been  felt   thai   the  world's  most   famous  painting, 


"Persons  hereabouts,  when  they  hear  the  name 
firsl  spoken,  are  likely  to  confuse  it  with  one  of  the  missing 
young  women,  like  Dorothy  Arnold  or  Jessie  McCann.  Hut 
there  was  no  poisoned  needle  for  'La  Joconde.'  She  was  ripped 
out  of  her  frame  by  a  sharp  knife-blade,  and  the  world  which 
never  hears  of  masterpieces  took  its  first  lesson  in  art.  How 
much  would  a  vaudeville  manager  offer  for  a  chance  to  put 
'Monna   Lisa  '  on  his  circuit '.'     Hut  perhaps  a  rigid  censorship 

would   prevent    Boston  from  her  painted  wiles." 

Boston,    this  same   paper  declares,   has  had   a   lecturer   "who 
appears   to   !»■  a    man   of  righteousness,"    who   descanted   on    the 
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"wickedness  of  .Mniina  Lisa's  smile,"  and  declared  it  was  "bo 
surcharged  with  maliciousness  thai  one  could  qoI  long  gaze 
upon  her  features  withoul  wishing  to  gel  away  Prom  her  in- 
fluence." Others  report  a  similar  utterance  from  Mr.  Kane  S. 
Smith  in  a  lecture  on  "Beauty  and  Morality"  at  the  University 
of  Loudon,  lie  has  called  the  lire  of  several  of  our  newspapers, 
the  Columbia  Record  being  one: 

"Only  the  other  day,  so  far  from  reading  the  light  of  supreme 
feminine  happiness  in  the  famous  smile,  Kane  S.  Smith,  a  lecturer 
at  the  University  of   London,  in  speaking  on  'Beaut.\ 
and  Morality,' contended  that  the   painting  of  (his  di- 
vinity, before  whose  shrine  generations  have  worshiped, 
is  'one  of  the  most  actively  evil  pictures  ever  painted, 
the  embodiment  of  all  evil  the  painter  could  imagine 
put   into   the   most  attractive   form   he  could   devise.' 
The  lecturer  admitted  that  it  was  an  exquisite  piece  of 
painting,  but  said,  'if  you  look  at  it  long  enough  to  gel 
into  its  atmosphere,  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  escape 
from  its  influence.     It   has  an  atmosphere  of  indefin- 
able evil.' 

"The  audience  is  stated  to  have  applauded  enthu- 
siastically, but  it  is  probable  they  would  have  applauded 
equally  as  heartily  if  the  lecturer  had  found  the  influ- 
ences of  the  picture  good." 

The  famous  passage  from  Pater,  no  more  than  the  new  - 
er  utterances  of  Kane  Smith,  will  settle  the  problem  of  the 
smile,  however,  but  the  Indianapolis  News  reassures  us: 

"We  are  glad  that  she  is  going  back  to  the  Louvre, 
and  some  of  us  are  doubtless  glad  that  she  can  scarcely 
be  threatening  to  go  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  And  that 
is  a  lure  few  famous  ones  can  resist  these  days." 


there  thai  he  carries  on  hi-^  work  as  a  learned  grammarian,  an 
eminent   juri  i    an  inspired  poet,  ami  an  illustrious  pro 
illuminating   Latin  America  with  the  Name  of  his  multifario 
talent.     Ii  musl  be  admitted  thai  Chile  is  not  a  thankle  -  soil, 
but  fecundates  with  its  richesl    juices  the  literal  which 

the  auspicious  wind    bave  carried  thither  from  other  countri< 
converting  them  into  tall  trees  thai  cast  a  grateful    hade.    And 
if  her  adopted  children  have  been  illustrious,  so  al  o  bave  her 

own   son         Chile  can    point    with    pride   to   Harm-    Arana    a-    an 

historian,  to  l/.idoro  Errazuriz  as  an  orator,  to  Zorobabel  Ro- 
driguez as  an  economisl .and  to  Eus<  l>io  Liloasa  poet.  A  hundred 


LITERARY   BEACONS  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

SUCH  Latin-American  countries  as  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  could  furnish  us  something  else  beside 
the  tango,  doubtless,  if  we  were  in  a  mood  to 
take  it.  Perhaps  the  tango,  when  it  has  run  its  course, 
will  lead  to  more  spiritual  matters.  There  is  a  South- 
American  literature  of  very  considerable  proportions, 
which  the  Chilean  Minister  to  England  enlarged  upon 
before  the  Authors'  Club,  of  London,  at  a  recent  meeting,  and 
at  the  head  of  that  literature  stands  one  who  figures  for  the  Latin- 
American  mind  as  Shakespeare  does  for  England,  Goethe  for 
Germany,  Moliere  for  France,  Dante  for  Italy,  and  Cervantes 
for  Spain.  Alonso  de  Ercilla  was  his  name,  and,  says  Sehor 
Don  Augustin  Edwards,  "the  genius  of  Cervantes  appraises  his 
work  in  his  immortal  'Don  Quixote'  as  one  of  the  three  best 
books  written  in  heroic  verse  in  the  language  of  Castile,  and  as 
one  of  the  richest  poetic  gems  possest  by  Spain."  Tho  he  was 
of  Spanish  blood,  '  'Chile  claims  him  as  the  first  of  her  poets, 
and  it  was  in  Chile  that  he  was  born  into  the  light  of  immor- 
tality."   With  the  glow  of  Latin  exuberance  he  continues: 

"Over  there,  in  the  dim,  humid  forests  of  Araucania,  pen- 
etrating with  fire  and  sword  into  the  new  dominions  won  for 
the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Conquistadores, 
contending  against  the  bravest,  most  indomitable  race  of  that 
country,  a  warrior-poet  of  generous  heart,  of  fertile  imagination 
and  of  the  temper  of  steel,  wrote  the  first  epic  poem  that  immor- 
talized the  heroism  of  a  conquering  nation,  and  of  a  nation  that 
was  defeated,  but  never  subdued — wrote  it  seated  under  the 
oaks  that  shook  to  their  ancient  roots  at  the  thunder  of  the 
conflict,  and  fell  split  by  fire  with  their  branches  stretched  sky- 
ward like  arms  imploring  pity." 

In  order  that  we  shall  not  be  too  surprized  by  the  wealth  of 
information  our  distinguished  ex-President,  now  visiting  these 
realms,  may  be  expected  to  bring  back,  we  may  give  attention 
to  the  account  of  other  notable  South-Americans  that  the 
London  Standard  quotes  from  Don  Augustin's  speech: 

"Ercilla  is  not  the  only  instance.  Don  Andres  Bello,  born  in 
Venezuela,  develops  in  Chile  his  powerful  intellectuality.     It  is 


ANOTHER. 

"Monna  Lisa  has  been  found." 
"Sol    White  Slavers  again!" 

— Boardman  Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


years  of  order  and  of  liberty  have  made  possible  in  Chile  the 
evolution  of  many  intellects  of  the  first  rank. 

"Community  of  idiom,  territorial  vicinity,  and  the  political 
convulsions  which  agitated  their  country  induced  three  famous; 
Argentinos — Sarmiento,  Vicente  Lopez,  and  Alberdi — to  enrich 
with  their  writings  the  literary  patrimony  of  Chileans.  Return- 
ing to  their  native  land,  they  dedicated  themselves  to  work 
which  has  survived  their  epoch,  and  in  the  company  of  the  two  i 
Mitres  (one  the  historian-politician,  the  other  the  critic  and  I 
commentator),  of  inspired  poets  like  Lugones,  Hernandez,  and 
Echeverria,  and  others,  they  created  the  literary  annals  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Cuba  can  boast  of  Heredia  as  a  poet; 
Mexico  of  historians  like  Antonio  di  Solis,  of  dramatic  authors 
like  Anastasio,  Ochoa,  and  Eusibio  Vela,  and  of  poets  like  Jose 
Joaquin  Pesado  and  Manuel  Carpio.  Colombia  is  fortunate  to 
number  among  her  sons  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo,  one  of  the  glorious 
pillars  of  the  Castilian  tongue;  Caro,  who  possest  the  para- 
doxical talent  of  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  poet  and 
statesman;  Jorge  Isaacs,  the  most  popular  of  Latin-American 
novelists.  Poets  have  been  born  in  Ecuador  who  incarnate  the 
exuberance  of  her  superb  scenery;  and  Peru  is  the  cradle  of 
Ricardo  Parma,  the  most  genuinely  Latin-American  author, 
creator  of  a  kind  of  writing  which  will  always  have  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  literary  annals  of  that  continent. 

'  'A  comprehensive  glance  leads  one  to  think  that  perhaps 
the  literature  of  the  Latin-American  countries  is  passing  through 
a  period  of  transition.  Without  abandoning  the  old  models  of 
the  Spanish  classics,  it  has  of  necessity  suffused  itself  with  the 
environment  in  which  it  flourishes,  and  while  it  suffers  a  little 
from  lack  of  local  color,  owing  to  the  excessive  influence  and 
strong  attraction  exerted  by  French  authors  in  particular,  it 
acquires,  also  of  necessity,  new  turns  of  phrase,  new  orienta- 
tions, which  arise  from  the  mingling  of  races,  from  the  peculiar- 
necessities  of  the  region,  and  from  the  traditions  of  each 
people." 


THE     LITERARY     DIGEST 
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THE  LAUREATE'S  NEW   EFFORT 

PERHAPS  because  there  isn't  much  for  a  Poet  Laureate 
to  d<>.  thinks  the  New  Fork  Tribune,  Mr.  Bridges  lias 
looked  up  a  new  "job."  He  is  leading  an  effort  to  rescue 
the  English  language  from  slovenly  tongues.  He  has  enrolled 
Mr.  Thomas  Hatch  and  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary, '  sundry  Oxford  professors,  in  "a  society  of 
scholars, "  for  the  "encouragement  of  the  us<  of  pure  English." 
Perhaps  if  a  similar  effort,  begun  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
had  had  a  laureate  to  lead  it.  we  should  have  heard  something 
more  of  the  project  after  the  organizing  throes  were  over.  It 
can"!  be  that  we  were  found  out  not  to  need  reforming  after  all. 
Dr.  Bridges  is  going  to  attack  the  English  for  saying  "neycher" 
for  "nature."  "chiune"  for  "tune."  "powing"  for  "pouring," 
the  omission  of  the  "h"  from  "wheel"  and  "whin."  "He 
would  -end  Englishmen  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  learn  their 
V  and  h.  "sa\s  this  editor,  who.  however,  hasn't  a  great  deal 
of  encouragement  to  offer: 

"There  has  been  a  chorus  of  praise  for  the  movement.  And 
yet  the  very  praise  has  indicated  the  confusion  and  difficulty 
which  face  these  restorers.  The  English  that  Johnson  spoke 
has  been  stated  as  the  ideal  before  the  reformers.  Yet  some 
critics  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  Johnsonian  pronunciation 
was  ideal.  Also  the  Oxford  source  of  the  movement  has  led  to 
sharp  comments  upon  the  lax  standard  of  pronunciation  upheld 
by  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary.  That  volume  took  pro- 
nunciation as  its  authors  found  it  in  every-day  English  speech, 
with  some  alarming  results.  Such  versions  as  'carry'  for  'car- 
riage.' mountin'  for  'mountain,'  'jewlT  for  'jewel,'"and  'fored' 
for  "forehead,'  were  conspicuous. 

"Altogether,  we  fear  that  Dr.  Bridges  is  facing  an  almost 
insuperable  task.  The  ways  of  tongues  are  unfortunately  most 
difficult  to  change,  even  if  you  can  agree  on  the  standard  to 
which  they  should  conform.  We  wish  him  well.  But  the  wells 
of  English  strike  pretty  deep — beyond  the  control  of  most  so- 
cieties of  scholars,  it  has  appeared  in  the  past."' 

So  far  as  the  writing  of  English  goes,  even  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zelle doubts  if  much  will  be  accomplished : 

"The  exigencies  of  various  branches  of  every-day  life  require 
— even  demand — the  employment  of  jargon — medical,  commer- 
cial, and  so  on.  The  standard  of  purity  in  writing  can  only 
be  usefully  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  comparatively 
few  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  capacity  to  write  literary 
English. 

"But  the  aim  which  Dr.  Bridges  has  set  before  himself  is  to 
restore  the  tongue  that  Johnson  spoke,  rather  than  that  which 
-Johnson  wrote.  Here,  we  own,  there  is  a  world-wide  scope  for 
the  activities  of  the  society.  We  would  not  have  them  aim  at  a 
dead  uniformity.  Language  is  a  living  thing,  and  in  all  varia- 
t  ions  of  tone  and  accent  there  is  implicit  a  corresponding  variation 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  speakers.  It  would  be  disastrous  if 
i  he  whole  country  adopted  the  intonation  of  the  pundit  caste. 
May  we  say  that  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  even  John- 
sonian pronunciation  reflects  the  real  'well  of  English  undefiled'? 
Even  cockney,  the  abominable  vulgarisms  of  which  are  half 
redeemed  by  its  raciness,  should  be  left  in  its  proper  sphere. 
What  is  detestable  is  the  spreading  of  the  vices  of  cockney  speech 
into  all  parts  of  the  country  where  cockney  vivacity  is  often 
absent.  What  is  desirable  is  to  correct  the  growing  tendency 
to  slovenliness,  as  evident  in  the  classes  which  pretend  to  be 
'educated'  as  in  those  which  do  not,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
distinctly  English  sounds,  such  as  the  'r'  and  the  'h.' 

"And  we  hope;  that  the  champions  of  our  tongue  will  remember 
that  correct  speech  depends  on  the  correct  training  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  of  the  ear — 
perhaps,  rather  of  the  eye  than  the  ear.  We  have  most  of  us 
been  pestered  in  our  youth  by  being  made  to  learn  that  certain 
letters  are  denial,  others  labial,  others  sibilant,  and  so  forth. 
If  half  the  pains  taken  had  been  expended  in  showing  us  how  to 
use  the  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips  to  form  the  sounds,  we  should 
speak  better  than  we  do.  Why  do  children  acquire  from  the 
very  start  the  pronunciation  of  their  parents  or  their  nurses? 
It  is  because  their  first  efforts  of  speech  are  made  by  watching 
the  mouths  of  those  about  them,  and  imitating  what  they  see. 
He  \v!k>  does  not  receive  the  rich  heritage  of  the  English  tongue 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  nowise  enter  therein." 


A  NEW    "FOOL"    FOR  THE  DRAMA 

MODKHX  DRAMATISTS  who  would  like  to  produce 
an  original  character  might  take  a  leaf  from  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  There 
the  subtle  editorial  writer  points  out  that  "it  would  be  something 
of  a  distinction  to  be  the  first  to  adapt  the  Shakespearian  fool 
to  modern  American  conditions."  He  might  be  tried  first  in 
light  comedy,  it  is  suggested,  and  if  successful  there,  would 
quickly  find  his  way  into  worthier  drama.  The  recommenda- 
tion is  especially  made  to  "smart  essayists"  who  in  increasing 
numbers  are  "presuming  to  deal  summarily  with  all  knowledge." 
It  is  foreseen  that  this  class  will  one  day  take  to  "writing  plays. 
"as  every  one  does,"  and  "instead  of  spinning  their  wit  out 
through  the  full  career  of  a  hero,  let  them  concentrate  it  upon  a 
minor  character  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  chorus."  Shakespeare's 
example  is  enforced  in  this  wise: 

"Tho  Shakespeare  even  in  comedy  gave  the  'fool'  only  a 
minor  part,  he  seems  to  have  felt  with  Jaques  that  for  pure 
fun  'motley's  the  only  wear.'  After  his  day  the  fool  fell  into 
disuse;  and  if  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  revived  at  all,  it  has 
been  at  the  hands  of  Bernard  Shaw.  But  Shaw,  for  all  his 
excellent  nonsense,  has  taken  the  fool  too  seriously  and  made  a 
hero  of  him.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  several 
of  his  characters  embody  the  spirit  of  Touchstone,  Feste,  and 
others  of  that  merry  company.  This  is  what  must  be  meant 
when  it  is  charged  against  Shaw  that  his  personages,  tho  seem- 
ingly versed  in  the  ways  of  human  nature,  have  no  sense  of 
emotional  values,  and  that  therefore  their  comments  on  life  are 
negligible.  Like  Touchstone's  brain,  theirs  are  as  dry  as  the 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage.  Both  sets  of  characters 
pretend  to  chaffer  in  the  dry  light  of  reason,  where  mere  feeling 
never  enters,  and  seemingly  they  are  expert  logicians.  If 
Touchstone  could  convince  the  shepherd  offhand  that  polished 
manners  were  an  ample  passport  to  the  court,  Mr.  Shaw  takes 
a  whole  play — 'Galatea' — to  show  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
refined  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  a  duchess  of  a  flower-vender  and  an  M.P.  of  a 
garbage-collector. 

"Some  might  wish,  indeed,  that  Shakespeare  had  given 
greater  latitude  to  his  fools,  but  he  at  least  kept  on  the  side  of 
safety.  There  is,  in  any  case,  an  excellent  chance  for  something 
approaching  the  Shakespearian  fool  on  the  stage  to-day.  The 
difficulty  with  Shaw's  way  is  that,  being  so  elaborate  and  pre- 
tentious himself,  he  is  met  by  equally  elaborate  and  preten- 
tious arguments  to  prove  that  he  must  be  fooling.  But  the 
true  fool,  by  admitting  himself  a  fool,  is  disarming,  and  despite 
his  protests  may  chance  to  earn  a  reputation  for  profundity; 
just  as  in  'Lear'  the  fool  seems  sometimes  to  be  the  only  sane 
person  on  the  stage." 

Our  present  American  conditions,  asserts  the  writer,  "are 
sighing  for  just  such  a  minor  personage,  as  may  be  seen  by 
glancing  at  the  usual  method  of  dramatic  satire: 

"The  ingredients  of  the  play  would  be  sure  to  be  in  part  as 
follows:  The  son  of  a  right  liver  would  display  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  rakishness,  after  the  manner  of  the  traditional  clergy- 
man's son;  and  the  marriage  of  an  All- American  center  rush 
with  the  intercollegiate  woman  champion  at  high  jumping 
would  be  blest  by  a  son  who  at  the  final  curtain  would  perish 
of  nervous  exhaustion.  The  play  might  awaken  laughter,  but. 
with  others,  it  would  excite  a  still  greater  zeal  than  exists  at 
present  for  statistics.  Now,  any  drama  which  sets  its  opponents 
running  to  the  refuge  of  figures  is  bound  to  be  futile.  What  is 
needed  both  for  the  pure  fun  of  the  thing,  and  to  make  eugenic 
faddists  uncomfortable,  is  small  doses  of  shrewd  logic  delivered 
by  a  character  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  take  offense. 

"The  American  stage  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  some  such 
equivalent  of  the  Shakespearian  fool  as  we  have  in  mind.  Eor 
our  audiences  have  sufficient  homogeneity  to  catch  the  casual 
satire.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  everybody  reads  the  newspapers, 
and  the  newspapers  publish  everything,  top  gallery  and  orchestra 
circle  have  much  the  same  knowledge  of  current  events  and  are 
not  far  separated  in  respect  to  tears  and  laughter.  At  present, 
the  typical  American's  conception  of  comedy  is  largely  shaped 
by  so-called  musical  reviews,  the  spirit  of  which  has  somewhat 
affected  the  comic  parts  in  even  dignified  plays.  Every  one 
knows  what  the  humorous  specialties  are.     The  courtesies  of 
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subway  life,  tho  integrity  of  the  political  boss,  the  casuistry  of 
the  married  man  supposed  to  be  passing  the  evening  at  his  office, 
the  politest  ways  of  selling  gold  bricks,  the  severe  but  vulnerable 

father,  arc  grist  to  the  comedian's  mill.  In  so  far  as  I  he  com- 
pass of  his  part  is  concerned,  lie  corresponds  well  enough  to  the 
fool.  He  is  an  on-and-off-the-stage  character,  and  often  lias 
no.  more  lines  than,  say,  Touchxlonc.  But  he  is  a  clown,  not,  a 
fool,  expert  in  clever  tricks  of  countenance  and  intonation,  and 
usually  is  also  something  of  an  athlete.  lie  is  dexterous  in 
broad  slap-stick  humor,  but  knows  not  lung  about  the  dry  wit 
which  makes  the  fool's  stock  in  trade.  Owing  to  the  wide 
influence  of  these  musical  comedies,  wit,  strictly  so-called,  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  American  stage." 


THE  PRESS   IN   A   DEMOCRACY 

THE  GENIUS  of  the  American  nation  lias  been  ex- 
hibited by  President  Wilson  in  a  new  and  profoundly 
significant  way,  declares  Mr.  R.  A.  Scott-James,  the 
author  of  a  book  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Press."  It  is  Mr. 
Wilson's  "bold  statement"  that  "he  proposes  to  take  the 
newspaper  men  into  his  confidence,  to  use  them  and  enable 
them  to  use  him"  that  arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Scott- 
James,  and  leads  him  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  to  say  that 
the  President's  act  "shows  an  appreciation  of  the  theory, 
practise,  and  possibilities  of  modern  democracy  such  as  no 
other  leading  statesman  has  revealed  in  his  public  speeches." 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  quoted  in  the  department  of  "Personal 
Glimpses"  Mr.  Scott-James's  account  of  President  Wilson's 
actual  encounter  with  the  newspaper  men,  their  questioning 
and  his  thrust  and  parry.  Now  the  English  journalist  philos- 
ophizes the  matter  and  discusses  how  a  President,  or  a 
party  leader  for  that  matter,  can  turn  the  press  into  an 
effective  agency  in  the  conduct  of  democratic  government. 
We  read: 

"More  than  one  American  President  has  acquired  in  Europe 
the  reputation  of  being  the  enfant  terrible  of  public  life.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  particular  had  a  way  of  rushing  into  thorny  and 
complicated  questions  where  the  angels  of  European  diplomacy 
feared  to  tread.  But  there  is  more  method  in  the  madness 
of  President  Wilson.  He  may  yet  prove  to  be,  not  the 
enfant  terrible,  but  the  philosopher-king,  of  the  American 
democracy. 

"He  reveals  in  a  very  singular  way  the  characteristic  American 
habit  of  brushing  away  the  hypocrisies  of  public  life.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  Americans  are  not  subject  to  the  shams  of 
private  life  as  much  as  we  are — perhaps  even  more  than  we 
are.  But  they  very  quickly  see  through  the  man  on  the  pedestal, 
and  drag  him  down  if  he  behaves  like  a  statue.  There  has  been 
unsavoriness  and  corruption  in  American  political  life,  but  no 
American  ever  maintained  the  fiction  that  public  life  was  free 
from  stain.  The  United  States,  like  every  country  rich  in 
millionaires,  suffers  from  the  excesses  of  the  'smart  set,'  but  no 
American  ever  pretended  that  plutocratic  patronage  served  the 
purposes  of  democracy. 

"In  the  same  way  they  have  never  submitted  themselves 
to  our  pet  constitutional  theory  of  the  'party  system.'  Parties 
they  have  had,  but  parties  have  never  dominated  politics, 
and  there  could  be  no  more  striking  example  of  their  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  party  idea  than  the  crossing  of  votes 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  at  the  recent  Presidential 
election.  President  Wilson  is  attacking  and  exploding  a  false, 
and  conspicuously  English,  conception  of  democracy  which 
identifies  its  welfare  with  the  welfare  of  parties.  'They  may 
go  to  pieces,  or  they  may  hold  together.  ...  A  party  has  no 
vitality  whatever  unless  it  is  an  embodiment  of  something  real 
in  the  way  of  public  opinion  and  public  purpose.' 

"For  two  hundred  years  the  English  nation  has  encouraged 
the  fiction  that  government  by  parliamentary  representation  is 
representative  of  the  people.  All  through  the  nineteenth 
century  our  public  life  has  been  conducted  upon  the  supposition 
that  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  results  in  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  President  Wilson  is  under  no  such  mis- 
apprehension. An  appeal  to  the  electorate,  as  he  understands 
it,  only  results  in  the  return  of  a  particular  party  or  a  par- 
ticular man,  to  whom  power  is  given  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.     But   democracy   can   not   be   content   with    that,    and 


never  L.i    been  content  with  it  so  far  as  democracy  lias  had 

an\  at    all.      The   mandate   being  given,    it    -till    remains 

to  interpret  the  mandate;  to  put  into  execution  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  crop  up  day  by  day  and  could  not  have  been 

foresei  a  or  determined  by  so  vague  a  process  as  a  general  elec- 
tion.    A   popular  Government,  that   is  to  Bay,  b   Government 

which   as  far  as   possible   puts  into  execution    the  real    will  of  the 

nation,  which  acts  upon  the  most  powerful,  collective  impulses 

thai  exist,  must  at  every  moment  lie  in  touch  with  opinion, 
miei  Ik  responsive  to  the  currents  of  feeling  which  run  in  this 
was    and   in   that." 

President,    Wilson    sees    that    "the    press,    and    particularly    the 

popular  newspaper  press,  is  the  only  register  of  opinion  which 
is  always  there;  reflecting  every  change,  representative,  in 
its    infinite    variety,   of    all    shades    of    thought    and    feeling." 

Further: 

"It  is  not  that  tjic  press  is  important  in  itself;  it  is  not  that 
the  journalists,  as  journalists,  matter.  They  are  only  the 
instruments,  the  mechanism,  hut  by  means  of  them  the  hap- 
penings of  every  day  are  made  known  to  the  whole  literate 
nation;  it  is  part  of  their  business  to  convey,  as  news,  the  views 
of  any  group  of  people  who  are  able  to  make  themselves  articu- 
late. In  reports  of  speeches,  in  interviews,  in  special  articles, 
varieties  of  representative  opinion,  are  put  before  the  public, 
and  the  reading  public  in  its  turn  is  necessarily  studied  so  that 
it  may  be  given  what  may  prove  to  be  acceptable. 

"Even  the  old  English  Whig  aristocracy  was  to  some  extent 
compelled  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  press.  It  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  the  'Fourth  Estate,'  and  did  not  refuse 
to  court  the  favor  of  the  more  powerful  editors.  But  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  chief  readers  of  newspapers  were  the 
middle  classes.  The  majority  of  the  nation  was  still  impervious 
to  the  effect  of  the  written  word;  it  was  unrepresented,  unexprest, 
in  the  newspapers,  which  supported  the  Government  in  an 
exclusively  aristocratic,  plutocratic,  or  middle-class  policy. 
The  press  was  still  oligarchic  and  'respectable,'  and  Ministers 
did  not  disdain  to  have  dealings  with  newspapers  which  ap- 
pealed to  their  own  class,  and  not  to  the  crowd. 

"Our  English  Ministers  of  to-day,  even  members  of  our  own 
Liberal  Cabinet,  have  not.  overcome  the  old  prejudice  against 
those  not  of  their  own  class,  against  the  democracy,  and  con- 
sequently against  the  papers  which  appeal  to  the  democracy. 
They  have  not  realized,  as  President  Wilson  has  realized,  that 
the  popular  newspapers  are  every  day  in  touch  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation;  that  they  only  exist  because  to  some 
extent  they  please  the  majority;  that  they  are  every  da3r  en- 
deavoring to  report  those  events  which  interest  the  people,  that 
in  the  act  of  conveying  news  they  are  expressing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  natio'nal  life,  that  they  are  the  means  of  quick 
and  simultaneous  communication  between  men  and  men  all 
over  the  country — imperfectly,  perhaps,  but  more  effectively 
than  any  other  agency,  giving  articulation  to  the  feelings  and 
impulses  of  the  crowd. 

"A  statesman  who  neglects  the  popular  newspapers  is  like 
a  doctor  who  might  ignore  the  pulse  of  his  patient.  President 
Wilson  understands  the  power  of  the  press — its  importance  as  a 
register  of  facts  and  opinions — as  the  only  constantly  heard 
voice  of  the  democracy.  That  is  'vvhy  he  announces  his  in- 
tention of  taking  it  into  his  confidence,  and  asking  as  much 
from  it  in  return.  'The  only  way  I  can  succeed  is  by  not 
having  my  mind  live  in  Washington.  .  .  .  Your  interest  is 
simply  to  see  that  the  thinking  of  the  people  comes  pressing 
in  all  the  time  on  Washington.' 

"That  is  a  profoundly  important  democratic  pronouncement. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  English  statesmen  would  see  that 
the  only  way  they  can  succeed  is  by  not  'having  their  minds 
live  in  Westminster.'  " 

DOES  PADEREWSKI  POUND?— Thus  is  the  question  put 
concerning  the  idol  of  yesterday.  And,  says  The  Musical  Courier 
(New  York),  a  mighty  chorus  answers  "yes": 

"Even  The  Evening  Post  admits  it,  but  tries  to  excuse  Pader- 
ewski  on  the  ground  that  Rubinstein,  Beethoven,  and  Liszt 
also  pounded.  That  is  no  excuse.  Pounding  on  the  piano 
never  is  music  to  the  listener.  Tone-production  forced  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  violates  the  strings  and  action  of  a  piano  is 
nothing  but  mere  noise.  When  Paderewrski  puts  a  first-class 
and  perfectly  constructed  piano  out  of  tune  by  pounding  upon 
it,  he  is  doing  something  inartistic — with  all  due  respect  to  the 
hammering  of  Rubinstein,  Beethoven,  and  Liszt." 
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A   JEW    REDEEMING  JERUSALEM 


NEW  YORK  has  imprest  a  Boston  writer  as  decidedly 
growing   better"  when   all   in   one   week   it    can   raise 
above  lour  millions  for  Christian  Association  purpOE 
-   "a   rich   woman  of  the  Newport   set"'   become  a  Christian 
missionary  to  the  Philippines,  and  witnesses  the  retirement  of 
of  its  richest  Jewish  merchants  from  business — but  not  to  a 
life  of  ease.     Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  it  is  announced,  intends  to 
'better   the    Holy    Land    and    try    to    modernize   and    improve 


\A  f  I  IAN  STRAUS, 

Who  lias  retired  from  business  to  devote  his   remaining  life  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  Jerusalem  "  and  make  it  a  livable  place." 


Jerusalem  and  make  it  a  livable  place."  He  has  an  imposing 
record  of  good  works,  and  these,  supplemented  by  what  he  has 
in  prospect,  will  round  out  a  full  life  of  benevolence.  Briefly 
stated : 

"His  chief  going  benevolences  are:  (1)  Pasteurizing  milk  as  a 
preventive  of  tuberculosis  and  distributing  it  at  about  one-half 
cost;  2  Preventorium  for  Consumptives  at  Farmingdale.  N.  J.; 
(3)  .Jerusalem  operations,  which  include  (a)  Nathan  Straus 
Relief  Bureau  and  Soup  Kitchen.  (6)  Pasteur  Antih'ydrophohia 
Institute,  (c)  International  Health  Bureau  I  now  aided  in  support 
by  six  nations). 

"His  intentions  for  extending  good  works  includes:  (1)  Induc- 
ing cite  Bcially  throughout  the  United  States,  to  require 
pasteurization  of  milk  as  a  prevention  of  tuberculosis:  (2) 
establishing  a  pure-water-supply  system  in  Jerusalem,  in  which 
he  asks  aid  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  a  year  for  five  years;  (3) 
modernizing  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  refers  to  as  the  old 
home-place  of  his  race." 

Mr.  Straus  is  reckoned  to  have  given  away  $2,000,(X)()  already, 
but  what  his  future  plans  involve  maj  not  be  stated  as  yet  in 
terms  of  cash.  He  purposes  "the  entire  modernization  of  a 
city   which   many  racef   and  al    hast    three  religions  have  fought 


for — which  all  Christendom  and  all  Israel  holds  in  solemn 
veneration,  yet  which  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  deplorable 
conditions."  In  the  Boston  Transcript  is  an  article  signed 
by  the  initials  "F.  C,"  giving  in  more  detail  the  project,  its 
inciting  causes,  and  some  of  the  features  to  be  realized: 

"Mr.  Straus  is  broad,  kind,  able,  systematic,  persistent, 
resourceful.  To  the  work  he  will  devote  all  his  time,  and  he 
brings  to  it  imagination — and  obviously  a  deep  devotion,  which 
dates  from  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  when  his  brother  Isidor 
went  down,  and  Isidor's  wife,  arm  in  arm  with  him,  refusing 
rescue,  saying,  'We  have  been  so  long  together  we  can  not 
separate  now.' 

"  Nathan  Straus  had  just  been  to  Palestine.  He  had  told 
press  correspondents  in  Home:  'You  know  I  am  non-denomina- 
tional, altho  1  believe  that  no  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  any 
denomination  should  undertake  to  convey  a  great  spiritual 
message  to  any  sect  without  first  experiencing  the  extraordinary 
religious  sensibility  which  a  visit  to  Palestine  will  give  him. 
It  is  a  wonderful  experience,  a  necessary  part  of  his  education, 
to  immerse  himself  in  the  remarkable  atmosphere  of  religious 
feeling  which  pervades  the  Holy  Land.  The  pilgrims  who  go 
there  in  great  numbers  from  all  over  the  world  do  so  to  purge 
themselves  of  all  material  experiences,  to  justify  the  spiritual 
impulses  of  their  nature.' 

"  Still  he  was  himself  bewildered  there  by  the  warring  creeds, 
mutual  hatred,  where  modern  soldiers  guard  the  Christian 
Holy  Sepulcher  to  keep  peace  between  Christian  denominations, 
and  the  zeal  of  Moslems  finds  vent  iu  killing  now  and  then 
some  wretched  Jews.     Of  the  Titanic  tragedy  he  said: 

"'  In  the  Titanic  tragedy  all  creeds  were  at  least  united  in  the 
brotherhood  of  death. 

"'  If  one  could  only  hope  for  a  brotherhood  of  life! 

"'Why  wait  for  death  to  teach  us  the  lesson  of  human 
fraternity?' 

''  If  you  know  what  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  journalist  and  son 
of  a  Baptist  minister  of  Providence,  stands  for,  you  know  very 
nearly  what  Nathan  Straus  stands  for — they  have  been  closest 
friends  for  years.  Having  perhaps  indicated  the  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Straus  enters  upon  his  supreme  work,  the  rest  may  be  left 
to  statements  by  himself,  the  son  who  is  to  take  a  year's  training 
in  Palestine,  the  wife  who  has  helped  him,  and  a  young  woman 
lately  back  from  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  Straus  himself  has  given  but  a  brief  statement  of  his 
projects,  and  that  is  comprehended  in  these  words  quoted  by  the 
present  writer: 

",The  needs  of  Palestine  are  very  great.  1  have  done  all  that 
a  man  of  my  means  can  afford,  but  it  is  only  a  mite  to  what 
could  be  accomplished  if  sufficient  funds  were  available.  Who- 
ever comes  forward  and  supplies  the  means  will  be  instrumental 
in  creating  a  resurrected  Holy  Land  again  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey. 

"I  went  to  Jerusalem  last  year  because  I  was  drawn  there  by 
associations  of  the  Holy  Land.  I  found  conditions  that  ap- 
palled me.  Starvation  and  disease  held  the  people  in  their 
grip.  I  did  what  one  man  could  do  to  relieve  the  unfortunate. 
establishing  a  health  department  for  Palestine,  and  soup-kitchens 
in  Jerusalem  at  which  330  people  are  fed  daily. 

"Jerusalem  stands  on  a  hill,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  if 
should  be  made  as  healthful  and  delightful  a  place  to  live  in 
as  the  most  modern  city  in  the  world.  What  is  chiefly  needed  is 
modern  water-works.  There  is  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  if 
proper  pumping  stations  were  erected.  At  the  present  time 
water  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  household.  It  is 
kept  in  cisterns  under  lock  and  key:  every  drop  of  it  is  valuable, 
because  there  is  no  water-system  available.  The  defects  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city  on  this  account   are  terrible. 

"  In  Jerusalem  there  is  only  one  good  hotel,  and  what  capital 
is  invested  there  is  mostly  foreign.  There  is  some  rumor  that 
a  trolley-line  is  to  be  built  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  which  is 
being  financed,  1  believe,  by  Belgian  capital.  There  is  abso- 
lutely   no    American    money    invested    anywhere    in    Palestine, 
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and  yet  there  should  he,  because  the  country  is  fruitful.  I  have 
seen  no  better  orange  groves  anywhere  than  in  Palestine,  and, 
besides,  the  world  owes  a  tribute  to  the  historic  features  of  the 
Holy  Land." 

The  work  under  way  and  to  be  accomplished  in  Jerusalem 

is  described  by  Miss  Eva  Leon  (iottheil,  sister  of  Professor 
(iottheil,  of  Columbia  University,  who  returned  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  an  inspection  of  the  scene: 

"Because  the  Holy  Land  is  sacred  to  all,  regardless  of  race 
or  religion,  we  planned  to  aid  the  poor,  whether  Christians, 
.lews,  or  Mohammedans.  As  it  is  now,  the  Christian  mission- 
aries aid  the  poor  Jews  at  the  expense  o!'  (he  poor  Christians 
because  they  hope  to  convert  the  former. 

'  To  remedy  this  condition,  Mr.  Straus  rounded  a  soup-kitchen 
where  all  the  poor  could  be  fed,  especially  the  old  and  feeble 
who  could  not  work.  Every  hungry  person  who  calls  at  (lie 
soup-kitchen  is  given  a  bowl  of  nourishing  soup  and  several 
pieces  of  bread.  In  case  they  want  to  take  it  home  witli  them 
they  are  given  a  double  portion  for  other  members  of  the 
family. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with  was  to 
find  work  even  for  those  who  were  willing  to  work.  To  this 
end  Mr.  Straus  founded  a  mother-of-pearl  factory  last  Septem- 
ber, where  mementoes  are  manufactured  of  that  material  for 
tourists  to  take  home.  About  eighty  men  and  twenty-five  girls 
were  given  employment  by  this  means. 

"  For  the  nurses'  settlement  a  house  was  purchased,  with  a 
garden  surrounding.  As  there  are  no  stores  in  Jerusalem,  1  had 
to  design  every  bit  of  furniture,  which  was  then  made  by  native 
carpenters,  who  are  very  skilful  workmen. 

"At  first  we  had  to  overcome  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Jews.  We  did  this 
through  the  schools,  because  we  could  reach  the  children  much 
easier  than  the  grown  folks.  There  are  about  9,000  pupils 
in  the  Jerusalem  schools. 

"  The  greatest  scourge  in  Jerusalem  is  trachoma,  and  until 
we  came  here  the  disease  was  allowed  to  run  its  course  until 
blindness  resulted.  Fully  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  afflicted 
with  trachoma,  which  is  contagious.  To  combat  this  disease, 
we  engaged  a  European  eye  specialist  and  an  assistant,  and 
altho  the  work  has  been  under  way  but  a  short  time,  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement. 

"  Another  building  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  house- 
hold school,  where  girls  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  taught  domestic  science.  Most  of  the  homes  in  Jerusalem 
are  very  dirty  and  untidy.  The  people  are,  too,  but  they  can 
not  be  blamed  very  much  because  water  over  there  is  a  luxury. 
The  inhabitants  depend  entirely  on  the  rainfall  between  October 
and  May. 

"  In  the  household  school  the  girls  are  taught  how  to  keep 
their  rooms  tidy,  how  to  wash  and  iron  their  clothes,  how  to 
sew,  and  how  to  cook.  In  this  way  they  are  being  equipped  to 
become  better  wives  for  the  members  of  the  various  colonies 
established  by  Baron  de  Rothschild  throughout  the  Holy  Land. 
They  speak  the  historical  Hebrew — not  Yiddish — and  are 
taught  in  that  language. 

"  Another  reform  instituted  by  Mr.  Straus  was  the  cleaning  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  'Wailing  Wall,'  which  is  part  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  where  the  people  go  to  pray. 
Until  a  short  time  ago  this  street  was  one  of  the  filthiest  in 
all  Jerusalem,  but  at  Mr.  Straus's  orders  and  expense  it  is  now 
being  swept  three  times  a  day  and  kept  in  perfect 
condition." 

Mr.  Straus's  idea  of  brotherhood  has  not  confined  itself  to 
help  of  the  needy  before  his  eyes  or  of  his  own  race.  He  rushed 
quantities  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  to  Messina 
after  the  earthquake  of  1909.  In  his  methods  of  charity,  says 
the  writer,  he  is  wholly  modern: 

"Having  set  up  a  board  of  health  in  Palestine  modeled 
after  that  of  New  York,  schools,  and  curative  and  preventive 
methods  of  treating  disease  based  upon  metropolitan  examples, 
he  will  no  doubt  first,  on  reaching  Jerusalem  next  month,  make 
a  sociological  'survey,'  and  base  his  further  procedure  on  what 
that  discloses — determining  whether  the  next  needs  are  water- 
works for  the  city,  orchards  for  the  country,  vaccination  against 
typhoid,  a  campaign  against  mosquitoes  and  malaria,  and 
generally  discovering  why  people  are  sick  and  sorry  and  starving 
in  that  most  appealing  city  of  which  the  Psalmist  said:  'If  I 
forget  thee,  let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning." 


CATHOLIC  BIBLICAL  REVISION 

THE  SAMK  IMPATIENCE  thai  characterize  the 
Protestant  mind  respecting  Hie  English  versions  of  the 
Scriptures    has    not     tilled     his    Catholic     brother.      The 

Douai   version   has  stood  side  by  side  with   the   King  -Ian 
and  few  "revised"   versions  have  undertaken   to  Bupplanl   it. 
Without  assuming  so  much  as  that  even  now.  yel   it   is  inter- 
esting to  Protestanl  as  well  as  Catholic  minds  to  see  Catholic 
priests  putting  forth  a  neu  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures 

made  direct  from  the  original  languages  of  I  he  Bible.      Doubtless 

i he  Catholic  press  will  give  the  newcomer  due  notice,  but 
the  first  that  falls  under  our  eye  is  in  The  Continent  (Chicago). 
The    present    standard    English    Catholic    Bible,    B0    Mr.    Henry 
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JERUSALEM    NOT   THE   GOLDEN". 

View  of  one  of  the  congested  streets  of   the   ancient   city    that   Mr. 
Straus  is  trying  to  give  some  modern  improvements. 


J.  Weber  reminds  Protestant  readers,  was  published  at  Douai 
as  long  ago  as  1610.  But  this  translation,  we  are  told,  was 
"based  on  the  Vulgate  solely"  and  reproduces  "its  faults  and 
shortcomings."  According  to  Mr.  Weber,  "more  than  200 
years  passed  before  another  version  was  attempted,  because, 
according  to  the  canon  law,  the  Douai  version  must  be  used 
when  the  epistles  and  gospels  are  read  in  the  Catholic  Church.*' 
It  is  recalled  that  the  first  translation  from  the  original  languages 
made  under  Catholic  auspices  was  the  work  of  the  historian, 
John  Lingard,  and  was  published  in  1836.  In  1893,  it  would 
seem,  "Leo  XIII.  encouraged  the  study  of  the  original  texts 
and  thereby  initiated  the  revival  of  Biblical  studies  in  the 
Catholic  Church,"  and  "this  viewpoint  of  the  Holy  See  prob- 
ably led  an  American  Dominican,  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  to  issue 
in  1898  another  translation  of  the  four  gospels  from  the  Greek 
direct,  with  reference  to  the  Vulgate." 

Now  comes  the  latest  version,  with  the  Church's  approba- 
tion, bearing  the  "nihil  obslat"  of  the  Roman  censor,  the  "im- 
primatur" of  Cardinal  Farley,  and  undertaken  "with  the  approval 
of  the  Cardinal  archbishop  (of  Westminster )  and  the  English  hier- 
archy." The  editors,  we  learn  from  The  Continent,  are  both 
Jesuits:     Rev.    C.    Lattey    and    Rev.    Joseph    Keating.     Their 
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work  wins  almost   unqualified 
approbation  from  the  Pro' 
ant  writer  we  are  quoting,  who 

The    first    part     translated 
and   published   comprises   the 

epistles   to    the   Thessalonians. 

The  text  of  Westoott  and  Hort 
has  been  made  in  general  the 
basis  of  the  translation.  We 
note  with  pleasure  that  in  the 
critical  notes  appended  such 
Protestant  scholars  as  Frame 

'  Introduction'  i,      Deissmann 

'St.  Paul'  .  Moulton  ('Gram- 
mar of  New  Testament  ( Ireek'  l, 
Dalman  'Words  of  Jesus 
are  mentioned  in  a  perfectly 
fair  spirit.  The  editors  frankly 
declare:  "The  great  advances 
made  in  textual  criticism,  the 
light  thrown  upon  Xew  Tes- 
tament (ireek  by  the  Egyptian 
papyri,  and  the  existence  of 
many  needless  obscurities  and 
faults    in   the  current   version 

the  Douai),  all  demand  a  more 
accurate  translation,  if  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Holy  See  to 
a  more  frequent  and  fruitful 
perusal  of  the  sacred  writings 
are  to  meet  with  general  ac- 
ceptance.' .  .  .  Fathers  Keat- 
ing and  Lattey  announce  their 
new  version .  as  "The  West- 
minster Version'  and  have  ded- 
icated    it     to    the    archbishop 

of  Westminster 

"The  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  offer  no  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Protestant  versus  the 
Catholic  Church  on  repentance  as  opposed  to  penance,  faith, 
and  good  works,  justification,  etc.  But  these  epistles  reveal 
Paul's  eschatology.  On  1  Thessalonians  4  :  17  the  Catholic 
editors  remark:  'St.  Paul  plainly  means  that  the  just  who  are 
alive  at  the  last  day  shall  pass  into  glory  without  dying.  Doubt- 
less the  tribulation  of  those  days  will  have  freed  them  from  any 
need  of  purgatory.'  They  maintain  that  St.  Paul  expected 
that  he  himself  would  see  the  final  end.  They  directly  repudiate 
the  Douai  translation  of  1  Corinthians  15  :51:  'Behold  1  tell 
you  a  mystery.  We  shall  all  indeed  rise  again;  but  we  shall  not 
all  be  changed.'  and  correctly  render:  'We  shall  not  all  die,  but  we 
shall  all  be  changed.'" 

Further  differences  from  the  Douai  version  are  noted  in  cer- 
tain instances  of  the  use  of  "missionaries"  instead  of  "apostles," 
"love"  instead  of  "charity,"  "winning  of  salvation"  instead  of 
"purchasing    of    salvation." 
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COMMANDER  EVANGELINE  BOOTH. 

The  Salvation  Army  leader  who  shows  why  the  capitalist  owes  his 
gratitude  and  support  to  her  organization. 


with  in  that  their  lives  have 
been  transformed  from  the 
idle  and  impoverishing  con- 
sumption of  former  days  to  a 
healthy  production. 

"Whatever  might  be  said 
in  support  of  the  idea  of 
limiting  production,  it  is  never- 
theless an  economic  axiom 
that  waste  is  wrong,  and  this 
is  specially  so  in  the  realm 
of  manhood,  and  necessarily 
the  saving  of  these  men  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. Labor  is  taxed  most 
heavily  in  order  to  support 
those  who  had  hitherto  been 
doing  nothing  toward  their 
own  livelihood.  Whether  it  be 
by  means  of  a  despicable 
foraging  or  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  workhouse  or  some 
penal  institution,  the  fact  is 
that  a  vast  crowd  of  non- 
producers  have  been,  and  are, 
consuming  much  that  the 
army  of  labor  secures  by  its 
toil.  The  Salvation  Army 
deals  with  these,  and  deals 
with  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  burden 
to  the  community;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  rise  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  community's 
burden.  This  is  a  magnificent 
work,  but  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  it  is  somewhat  slow." 


THE  CAPITALIST'S   DEBT  TO  THE 
SALVATION   ARMY 

WHAT  the  Salvation  Army  does  for  the  drunkard  and 
the  man  out  of  a  job  is  so  evident  that  the  capitalist's 
debt  to  these  militant  Christians  is  not  so  generally 
recognized.  Commander  Evangeline  Booth,  of  the  Army,  how- 
i ,  believes  it  is  time  for  capitalists,  particularly  employers  of 
labor,  to  recognize  what  the  Salvationists  are  doing  for  them. 
Because  the  Army  "is  making  tens  of  thousands  the  world 
over  of  honest,  sober,  consistent,  to-be-depended-upon  working- 
nun,  "because  of  this  great  contributive  feature  to  capital's 
interest,  if  for  nothing  higher,"  she  asserts  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
War  Cry,  "  the  capitalist  should  support  the  movement."  First 
of  all.  she  continues,  "the  Salvation  Army  deals  with  the  man 
who  is  a  wastrel — the  man  who  is  wasting  and  wasted." 

'  Thousands  of  such  have  already  been  most  effectually  dealt 


Then,  too,  "  the  Salvation 
Army  eliminates  or  lessens  the  probability  of  accident  by  remov- 
ing one  of  its  chief  causes — strong  drink — from  the  life  of  the 
man  it  touches."  Commander  Booth  thinks  that  little  need  be 
said  in  support  of  this  statement,  for  "  this  bane,  with  its  dis- 
sipating effects,  is  knowm  to  be  the  reason  for  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  wreckage  by  accident  that  the  putting  of  it  out  of  the  life 
of  the  workingman  cannot  fail  to  contribute  much  to  the  value 
of  both  property  and  life."  And  she  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of 
an  efficient  engineer  who  lost  his  job  through  drink,  fell  to  the 
lowest  depths,  and  was  rescued  and  put  back  among  the  world's 
dependable  workers  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Such,  we  are  re- 
minded, "  is  the  work  of  this  movement,  and  what  an  immense 
benefit  to  Labor  it  must  be  when  you  remember  this  case  given 
is  but  one  of  thousands." 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  valuable  friend  to  the  employer  of 
labor,  we  read  further  on,  since  it  "  makes  the  toiler  honest  in 
that  it  bestows  what  is  not  often  inherent  with  him — an  honest 
heart."  Now  Commander  Booth,  as  she  carefully  explains, 
is  not  "  making  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  insidious  compari- 
son between  the  toiler  and  anybody  else."    But, 

"  It  is  a  sad  and  simple  fact,  as  well  as  a  Biblical  truth,  that 
the  'heart  is  desperately  wicked,  and  deceitful  above  all  things.' 
That  is  the  native  condition,  whether  it  be  the  heart  of  the  poor- 
est workingman  or  the  heart  of  a  millionaire,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence often  the  laborer  does  not  consistently  work  when  not 
watched  by  his  master.  .  .  .  When  the  advice  we  give  is  fol- 
lowed, and  the  truths  we  preach  become  operative  in  a  man's 
life,  the  earliest  effect  is  that  the  subject  at  once  begins  to  do 
unto  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him,  and  con- 
sequently he  will  work  just  as  faithfully  without  an  overseer 
as  with  one,  also  the  quality  of  his  work  under  his  own  scrutiny 
will  equal  or  surpass  that  which  would  obtain  under  the  most 
exacting  oversight.  His  disposition  having  been  changed,  all 
his  practises  are  now  built  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  right- 
eousness and  truth.  It  is  simply  thoroughness  illustrated  by 
the  saved  servant-girl  who  said  she  swept  under  the  mats  and 
rugs  and  in  the  corners  after  she  got  converted,  instead  of  satis- 
fying herself  with  sweeping  round  them." 
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THERE  is  no  one  more  easily  forgotten 
than  a  singer  or  an  actor.  Their  fame, 
while  it  may  have  been  of  the  greatest, 
is  ephemeral.  Generations  have  hoard 
of  Jenny  Lind,  but  that  was  more  because 
of  P.  T.  Barnum's  advertising  of  the 
Swedish  singer  than  because  of  the  beauty 
of  her  voice.  The  name  of  Jenny  Lind 
is  a  household  word  even  to-day,  all  be- 
cause of  her  connection  with  the  great 
circus  man.  There  are  other  singers  who 
probably  had  as  good,  if  not  better,  voices, 
but  only  a  few  remember  them  to-day.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  excellent  thing  for  the  repu- 
tation of  an  artist,  musician,  or  actor  to 
leave  a  book,  which  will  keep  his  or  her 
memory  green. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  or  more,  the 
name  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  known 
not  only  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
another,  but  in  England,  Russia,  and  the 
German  Empire.  Now  only  the  older 
generation  remembers  Miss  Kellogg  when 
she  was  the  great  American  prima  donna. 
Few  know  that  she  is  still  living,  still  alert 
and  vigorous,  and  that  even  to-day  she 
can  sing  a  song  in  a  manner  to  thrill  her 
hearers.  Any  one  who  has  heard  Miss 
Kellogg,  or  Mme.  Strakosch,  as  she  is  now, 
talk  has  besought  her  to  write  her  memoirs. 
Finally  she  succumbed  to  the  entreaties, 
and  the  result  is  a  volume  which  for  variety, 
vivacity,  and  raciness  has  few  rivals.  Miss 
Kellogg  writes  as  she  talks,  easily,  wittily, 
and  with  a  style  unspoiled  by  training.  Not 
only  is  her  book  interesting  because  of  what 
it  tells  one  about  the  singers,  the  writers, 
and  the  many  distinguished  people  that  she 
has  met  during  the  course  of  her  life,  but 
because  of  what  she  says  of  her  art.  Miss 
Kellogg  took  her  art  seriously.  She  studied 
as  a  singer  must  to  make  the  success  that 
was  hers.  She  gave  up  all  the  amusements 
and  pleasures  that  usually  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  young  girl  to  devote  her  time  to  musical 
study.  Not  only  did  she  study  music, 
voice  and  piano,  but  she  studied  languages, 
and  everything  she  read  was  along  the  line 
of  her  chosen  profession. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  born  in  Sum- 
terville,  South  Carolina,  in  1842.  Her 
people,  however,  were  of  New  England, 
both  of  her  parents  having  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  Connecticut.  Her  father 
was  at  the  time  of  her  birth  a  school- 
teacher, and  he  was  trying  his  luck  in  the 
South.  He  did  not  remain  there  very  long, 
so  that  Miss  Kellogg,  while  born  in  South 
Carolina,  was  brought  up  in  New  England, 
and  naturally  she  inherited  the  New  En- 
gland characteristics  of  her  parents. 

She  tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  when 
she  was  ten  months  old  she  sang  a  tune,  not  a 
very  elaborate  one,  but  a  negro  melody  that 
she  caught  from  her  colored  "mammy." 
Her  music  was  honestly  come  by,  for  both 
sides  of  her  family  were  musical,  tho  not 
professional.      When    her    family    moved 

*  Memoirs  of  an  American  Prima  Donna.  By- 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  (Madame  Strakosch) .  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Illustrated.     $2.50  net. 
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north  and  settled  in  Birmingham,  Conn., 
her  father  played  the  flute  in  (he  town 
choir  and  her  mother  played  the  organ. 
Her  maternal  grandmother,  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  "a  woman  with  a  man's  mind," 
was  a  good  musician  also,  and  taught 
thorough-bass  in  her  day  and  generation. 
There  was  no  idea  of  the  little  Clara  Louise 
becoming  a  singer  when  she  was  a  child, 
but  her  parents  made  every  effort  to  have 
her  hear  singing  for  the  better  cultivation 
of  her  musical  taste.  "I  am  grateful  to 
them  for  doing  so,"  writes  Miss  Kellogg, 
"as  I  believe  that  singing  is  largely  imita- 
tive, and  that,  while  singers  need  noi,  begin 
to  train  their  voices  very  early,  they  should 
as  soon  as  possible  familiarize  themselves 
with  good  singing  and  with  good  music 
generally.  The  wise  artist  learns  from 
many  sources,  some  of  them  quite  unex- 
pected ones."  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  once 
told  Miss  Kellogg  that  she  had  caught  the 
trick  of  her  best  "turn"  from  listening  to 
Faure,  the  barytone. 

Miss  Kellogg  studied  music  in  New 
York  with  Italian  masters,  and  made  her 
debut  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  1861  as 
Gilda  in  "Rigoletto."  Before  this  she  had 
sung  in .  concerts  on  tour  with  Brignoli, 
the  tenor;  Ferri,  the  barytone;  Susini,  the 
basso,  with  Mme.  Colson  as  prima  donna, 
a  wonderfully  fine  company,  the  picked 
singers  of  their  day.  She  sang  four  times  a 
week  and  received  $25  each  time,  that 
is  $100  for  the  week.  "Not  bad  for  inex- 
perienced seventeen,"  she  writes.  Her 
mother  always  traveled  with  her  and  never 
let  her  out  of  her  sight,  not  only  when  she 
was  in  her  teens,  but  until  the  very  end,  the 
mother  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  company 
as  the  daughter — a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter and  many  accomplishments. 

Miss  Kellogg  was  the  first  prima  donna 
to  dress  her  parts  consistently;  in  the  old 
days  prima  donnas  drest  in  the  fashion 
of  the  period,  not  the  period  in  which  the 
opera  was  laid,  but  in  which  it  was  sung. 
This  did  not  appeal  to  the  artistic  instincts 
of  Miss  Kellogg,  and  she  drest  her  parts 
as  she  believed  they  were  intended  to  be 
drest.  In  the  days  when  hoop-skirts 
were  worn,  opera-singers  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  those  monstrosities  of  fashion. 
Miss  Kellogg's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
would  not  allow  her  to  follow  this  conven- 
tion, and  she  shocked  managers,  and  some- 
times audiences,  by  wearing  costumes  that 
were  not  what  tradition  called  for,  but 
what  common  sense  demanded. 

After  making  a  successful  appearance 
in  this  country,  both  in  opera  and  concert, 
Miss  Kellogg  sang  with  equal  success  in 
opera  in  London,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  created  the  role  of  Marguerite 
in  Gounod's  "Faust"  in  this  country,  and 
of  Mignon  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera  of 
that  name.  Later  in  life  she  organized  an 
opera  company  of  her  own  and  produced 
Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman"  in  America, 
and  was  the  first  prima  donna  to  sing 
A'ida  and  Carmen  in  English. 


Young  men  and  women  with  voices,  who 
hope  to  succeed  in  a  musical  career,  will 
do  well  not  only  to  read  these  memoirs,  but 
to  take  their  lesson  to  heart.  Everything 
that  Miss  Kellogg  says  about  the  art  of 
singing  it  is  worth  while  to  remember. 
She  never  spoke  wiser  words  than  are  to 
be  found  in  this  paragraph: 

"I  have  spoken  of  how  hopeless  it  is  for 
an  opera-singer  to  try  to  work  emotionally 
or  purely  on  impulse;  of  how  futile  the 
merely  temperamental  artist  becomes  on 
the  operatic  stage.  Yet  too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  feeling 
what  one  does  and  sings.  It  is  in  just  this 
seeming  paradox  that  the  truly  professional 
artist's  point  of  view  may  be  found.  The 
amateur  acts  and  sings  temperamentally. 
The  trained  student  gives  a  finished  and 
correct  r.erformance.  It  is  only  a  genius — 
or  something  very  near  it — who  can  do 
both.  There  is  something  balanced  and 
restrained  in  a  genuine  prima  donna's  brain 
that  keeps  her  emotions  from  running  away, 
with  her,  just  as  there  is  at  the  same  time 
something  equally  warm  and  inspired  in 
her  heart  that  animates  the  most  clear-cut 
of  her  intellectual  work  and  makes  it  living 
and  lovely.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for 
an  experienced  artist  to  say  just  where 
instinct  stops  and  art  begins." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  charm  and  interest  of  this  book 
in  a  comparatively  short  review.  All  I 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  whet  my  readers' 
appetite  for  the  whole  book,  which  it  would 
be  a  pity  for  any  one  interested  in  music  to 
miss. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR 

Shaw,  Stanley.  William  of  Germany.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  395.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    $2.50  net. 

William  II.  was  born  in  Berlin  fifty-four 
years  ago,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
1888,  and  thus  has  reigned  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  certainly  is  the  most 
remarkable  man  now  occupying  such  a 
position  among  the  rulers  of  Europe.  His 
position  is  especially  unique  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  In  Germany  there  is  no 
government,  in  the  English  or  American 
sense,  with  its  headquarters  in  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  believes  devoutly  and  tries 
to  carry  out  the  dictum  of  the  French 
king,  L'etat,  c'esl  moi.  "I  am  Germany,"  he 
seems  to  say.  "Heaven  has  given  the  royal 
house  of  Hohenzollern  a  set  of  subjects  as 
a  free  gift,"  and  the  Hohenzollerns  give 
the  people  a  parliament  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  laws  which  they  have  no 
power  to  enforce.  If  the  Reichstag  does 
not  carry  such  laws  as  the  Emperor  wishes, 
he  dissolves  what  ostensibly  claims  to  be 
a  free  assembly. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  given  an  excellently  con- 
densed account  of  this  autocratic  system, 
which  has  worked  so  admirably  in  giving 
to  the  ruler  and  his  people  their  "place 
in  the  sun."  The  divine  right  of  kings 
has  never  so  calmly,  confidently,  and  wisely 
been  asserted  as  it  has  been  in  the  hands 
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shadows  the   all-mica  plug  and  the 
all-porcelain  plug. 


It  has  the  merits  of  both- 
the  defects. 


-none  ot 


It  lias  a  mica  woun  1  sleeve,  completely  en- 
d  in  specially  annealed  porcelain.     This 
feature  is  found  onlv  in 
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of  William  II.,  who  has  guided  his  coun- 
try to  a  height  of  prosperity  whose 
foundations  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  im- 
perial will.  While  the  author  of  this  clear 
and  in  many  ways  excellent  piece  of 
biographical  history  has  been  somewhat 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  his  subject 
1-  -till  living,  and  his  private  life  and  cor- 
respondence, revealing  his  more  intimate 
personal  disposition  and  relationship,  have 
yet  to  be  communicated  to  the  world, 
nevertheless  we  have  a  truthful  and  suf- 
liciently  long  account  of  one  of  the  most 
sagacious,  patriotic,  and  successful  rulers 
who  have  ever  sat  upon  a  European  throne. 
William  II.  was  brought  up  by  a  mother 
who  inherited  many  of  the  solid  and  con- 
servative qualities  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
is  a  soldier,  and  Mr.  Shaw  has  carefully 
followed  his  life  and  doings  since  he  "dropt 
the  pilot,"  the  mighty  Bismarck,  and  un- 
dertook to  steer  the  ship  of  state  himself. 
Altho  the  book  must  be  regarded  as  written 
from  the  outside,  it  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  diplomacy  of  the  chancellors  who  suc- 
ceeded the  man  of  blood  and  iron.  The 
Morocco  and  Agadir  incidents,  German  ex- 
pansion in  Africa  and  Asia,  are  fully  dealt 
with  as  details  in  the  Kaiser's  plans  for 
further  German  expansion,  even  tho  the 
matter  has  necessarily  somewhat  of  the 
lightness  and  thinness  of  journalism. 

BOOKS  ON  CIVIC  BETTERMENT 

Munro,  William  Bennett.  The  Government  of 
American  Cities.  Cloth.  Pp.  ix-401.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.      $2.25  net. 

No  longer  does  the  constitution-maker 
indulge  in  mountain-top  perorations  on 
philosophical  rights  of  man.  He  sits  in 
a  professor's  chair  and  teaches  young  men 
by  lecture  and  print  and  example  how 
"our  town"  may  be  run,  and  since  forty- 
six  out  of  every  hundred  in  America's 
population  live  in  "our  town"  or  some 
other  one,  municipal  politics  and  life  are 
of  national  importance.  What  is  more, 
"our  town"  is  trying  not  to  run  itself  on 
the  hit-or-miss  rule-of-thumb  method,  but 
to  learn  by  the  successes  and  failures  of 
other  towns.  Much  literature  has  begun 
to  appear,  and  much  of  it  is  very  worth 
while.  Of  recent  importance  are  these 
two  books  with  titles  so  similar.  For- 
tunately they  treat  of  complementary 
phases  of  the  same  subject,  and  form  dis- 
tinctive and  serviceable  additions  to  the 
American  municipal  awakening.  Dr. 
Munro,  who  is  Professor  of  Municipal 
Government  at  Harvard,  presents  a  book 
which  will  serve  excellently  as  an  intro- 
ductory study  for  the  serious  student,  lie 
deals  with  the  fundamental  factors  of 
structure  and  organization  rather  than 
the  administrative  process.  Says  he,  "In 
an  age  when  men  appear  far  too  ready 
to  proceed  with  a  diagnosis  and  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  without  much  preliminary 
study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
city  government,  too  much  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  later  branches  can 
scarcely  be  laid."  Alter  two  interesting 
introductory  chapters  on  "American  Mu- 
nicipal Development"  and  "The  Social 
Structure  of  the  City,"  Dr.  Munro  dis- 
cusses   the   relations   between   the  city  and 

the  State  and  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  municipalities.     He  then  devotes 

three  chapters  to  city  elections  and  politics. 
Administrative  anatomy,  divided  into 
mayor,     council,    departments,     and     em- 


ployees— the  older  and  more  usual  physi- 
ology— is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  a 
recent  organism — commission  government, 
and  the  surgical  methods  of  direct  legi>la- 
tion  and  the  recall.  The  final  chapter  on 
municipal  reform  and  the  reformers  gives 
one  an  excellent  perspective  of  reform 
movements. 

Beard,  Charles  A.     American  City  Government. 

A  survey  of  newer  tendencies.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Pp.  ix-420.     New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $2. 

Dr.  Beard's  book,  as  its  subtitle  in- 
dicates, gives  us  a  rapid  and  illuminating 
introduction  to  some  of  the  newer  aspects 
which  municipal  activity  is  showing.  It 
reminds  one  in  some  ways  of  the  educa- 
tional budget  exhibits  which  have  ap- 
peared, except  that  it  shows  more  clearly 
than  they  what  opportunities  there  are. 
Some  suggestive  chapters  are  "Raising 
and  Spending  the  City's  Money,"  "Guard- 
ing the  City  Against  Crime  and  Vice.' 
"The  Streets  of  the  City,"  and  "Cin 
Planning."  It  is  more  popular  in  form 
than  Dr.  Munro's  book,  omitting  foot- 
notes and  including  only  a  brief  bibliog- 
raphy. Dr.  Munro's  book  is  very  thor- 
oughly supplied  with  good  foot-notes,  and 
a  well-arranged  list  of  references  follows 
each  chapter. 

Howe,  Frederic  C,  Ph.D.     European  Cities  at 

Work.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  370.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.75  net. 

The  failure  of  the  American  city  was 
never  made  more  evident  than  in  this 
book  of  Dr.  Howe's.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  conditions  and  management 
of  German  cities  and  our  own  is  vividly 
discomforting  to  Americans.  Dr.  Howe 
would  call  it  the  failure  of  individualism 
and  would  say  that  municipal  socialism 
is  the  secret.  Let  no  one  be  scared  by  that 
little  word;  read  first  what  the  social  spirit 
— the  "community  living" — of  German 
cities  does.  A  quotation  from  a  German 
municipal  expert  is  illuminating: 

"City  administration  in  Germany  is  be- 
coming the  science  of  community-living. 
We  are  not  content  alone  with  the  idea  of 
efficiency,  of  honesty,  of  running  our 
cities  as  a  business  man  runs  his  business. 
We  have  grown  beyond  that  idea.  The 
city  is  far  more  than  a  business  affair. 
It  is  much  more  than  a  political  agency. 
It  is  an  agency  for  social  welfare  with 
unexhausted  possibilities.  Our  cities  are 
trying  to  utilize  art  and  science,  the  im- 
provements of  steam  and  electricity  in  the 
service  of  the  people.  We  are  aiming  to 
socialize  industry  and  knowledge  for  the 
common  good.  This  is  th<"  new  motive 
of  municipal  administration.  We  have 
learned  by  experience  that  this  can  only 
be  done  wdien  the  community  controls 
property  for  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

An  example  of  this  last  principle  is  the 
action  of  Budapest  when  a  bakers'  com- 
bine threatened  to  raise  the  price  and 
reduce  the  loaf.  The  city  put  up  a 
municipal  bakery,  and  the  combine  had  to 
come  to  the  price  and  size  of  the  city's 
loaf.  No  fighting  to  get  an  unenforceable 
aldermanic  statute  and  a  parceling  out  of 
dummy  inspectors  to  political  heelers! 
Dr.  Howe's  book  is  full  of  such  practical 
suggestions  in  all  lines  of  city  life  gathered 
in  chapters  on  "Cities  for  People,"  "Pro- 
tecting the  Worker,"  "New  Sources  of 
He\  eiuie."  '  'Frankfort-on-the-Main — An 
Example  of  Business  Administration." 
The  chapters  on  how:  the  German  city  is 
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governed  and  the  business  men  who  rulo 
it  and  their  ideals,  arc  worth  much  reflec- 
tion by  those  who  see  the  oity  not  as  a 
mine  to  be  exploited,  nor  as  a  surface  on 
which  to  move  about,  but — to  borrow  from 
Dr.  Howe's  earlier  book — "the  hope  of 
democracy."  Five  of  the  score  of  chapters 
are  given  to  English  municipal  life,  which  is 
also  in  advance  of  our  own,  tho  less 
astonishingly  so  than  Germany — indeed, 
one  wonders  whether  there  is  another  side 
to  the  German  town,  so  enthusiastic  is  the 
author.     Let  us  hope  not. 

Pollock,  Horatio  M.,  Ph.D.,  and  Morgan, 
William  S.,  Ph.D.  Modern  Cities.  16  full-page 
illustrations.  Pp.  418.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  day  is  fortunately  over  when  the 
desirability  of  a  city  as  a  dwelling-place 
was  measured  by  the  strength  of  its  de- 
fenses and  its  ability  to  withstand  a  siege. 
Nowadays  the  housing  and  transportation 
facilities,  the  water-  and  food-supplies,  and 
the  general  sanitary  conditions  are  the  pri- 
mary considerations.  The  authors  of  this 
valuable  study  of  modern  cities  have  given 
to  its  readers  the  results  of  an  extensive  and 
painstaking  investigation  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Conditions  of  housing  in  the  older  cities 
of  Europe  were  very  crude  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  that 
time,  however,  marvelous  strides  have  been 
made.  In  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  London,  great  advances 
have  taken  place  in  the  erection  of  work- 
men's dwellings,  in  the  widening  of  streets, 
in  the  number  of  public  buildings,  and  in 
the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions. 
In  1871,  Munich  had  a  death-rate  of  41.6. 
In  the  year  1908  this  rate  had  been  reduced 
to  17.9,  by  the  introduction  of  a  water- 
works system  and  other  sanitary  improve- 
ments. In  the  laying-out  of  cities,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  leads,  while  Chicago  and 
New  York  are  doing  their  best  to  over- 
come the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  past. 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  conservation 
of  human  life,  developments  of  education, 
and  the  social  evil.  In  an  appendix,  the 
story  of  the  evolution  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  England  and  Wales  shows  that  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  those  lands 
passed  through  a  period  of  corruption  very 
similar  to  that  from  which  the  United 
States  is  gradually  emerging. 

The  illustrations  show  some  very  fine 
streets  and  statues  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  an  index  greatly  facilitates 
reference. 

GREECE  UNTIL  THE   AGE  OF 
ALEXANDER 

Cotterill,    H.  B.    (M.A.).     Ancient    Greece.    A 

Sketch  of  its  Art,  Literature,  and  Philosophy  viewed  in 
Connection  with  its  External  History  from  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxiv-398.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Greek  history  was  formerly  supposed  to 
begin  with  776  b.c,  the  year  of  the 
first  Olympiad.  All  before  that  was  more 
or  less  mythical.  Homer  was  fiction,  and 
the  Trojan  war  not  legend  but  myth,  as 
were  Minos  and  the  Labyrinth.  Much  of 
that  is  now  changed.  Schliemann,  Dorp- 
feld,  and  Evans,  with  a  host  of  lesser  but 
not  less  useful  lights,  have  compelled  the 
retelling  of  history  by  the  baring  of  '  'cyclo- 
pean  walls,"  beehive  tombs,  and  labyrin- 
thine constructions,  as  well  as  by  recovery 
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Right  now  your  men  are  going  through  your  store,  warehouse  or  plant, 
calling  off  and  setting  down  the  multitude  of  items  which  go  to  make 
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And  we  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  an  inventory  that  you  can  de- 
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We  now  offer  the  cleansing 
and  refreshing  properties  of 
pine-tar  soap  in  two  forms  — 
cake  and  liquid. 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
has  the  same  high  standard  of 
quality  as  the  well  known  cake, 
and  is  delicately  perfumed. 

The  bottle  is  handy  to  use.  When 
you  are  ready  for  the  shampoo  just 
wet  your  hair  and  sprinkle  on  a  few 
drops  of  the  golden  brown  liquid. 
Now  get  busy  with  your  finger  tips 
and  see  how  quickly  the  creamy  lather 
forms.  Note  the  delicate,  pleasing 
perfume. 

Pleasing  after  effects  of  healthful 
invigoration  follow  the  regular  use  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  in  either  form,  and 
remember  that  a  clean,  well-cared  for 
scalp  is  the  great  factor  in  hair  health. 
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manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp —Their  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment,"  free  on  request. 
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of  works  of  various  arts,  throughout  the 
northcastern  Mediterranean  basin.  Even 
Grote  is  in  partpasse;  Ridgeway,  Murray, 
and  Miss  Harrison  have  been  investigating. 
Pheniciana  are  no  longer  regarded  as  the 

earliest  navigators  of  that  inland  sea.  nor 
were  Homer's  "fair-haired  Achgans"  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  uncovered 
cities,  graves,  and  art  remains  of  races  that 
had  waxed  and  grown  old  before  these 
latter  left  their  more  northern  habitat  tell 
a  long  story. 

The  unification  of  results  from  varied 
explorations  and  excavations  is  the  task  oi 
the  first  and  most  important  half  of  Mr. 
Uotterill's  interesting  and  well-writ  ten  vol- 
ume. An  excellent  grasp  of  things  Greek  is 
manifested  throughout,  as  well  as  fine  dis- 
crimination in  the  choice  of  the  150  illustra- 
tions in  half-tone  and  color,  every  one  of 
which  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion.  More- 
over, these  illustrations  are  placed  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  part  of  the  text 
that  discusses  them. 

It  is  a  considerable  gain  to  have  brought 
forth  a  well-constructed  history  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  mythical 
age,  going  half  as  far  back  of  the  age  of 
Homer  as  his  age  is  behind  our  own.  And 
to  find  centuries  before  him,  with  his 
shield  of  Achilles,  golden  cups  like  those  of 
Vaphio,  and  a  Minoan  fresco  so  beautiful  as 
the  Cup-bearer  of  Cnossus  evokes  no  little 
wonder  and  admiration.  Such  is  what  Mr. 
Cotterill  has  placed  before  us.  And  the 
misstatements  that  one  finds  only  when  the 
author  occasionally  leaves  Greek  environ- 
ment and  ethnology  are  pardonable  in  view 
of  the  general  excellence  of  his  work.  Were 
the  Hittites  Semitic  (p.  8)?  This  looks  very 
unlike  it.  Not  gedem,  but  qedem,  is  the  He- 
brew for  "the  East"  (p.  33).  And  we  do 
know  rather  more  of  pre-Homeric  religion 
than  is  told  on  pages  43-57. 

COLOR-PRINTS   OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


French  Color-prints   of 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 


Salamon,  Malcolm  C. 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

cott  Company.     $12  net. 

The  color-prints  of  England  and  France 
produced  during  the  century  when  the  arts 
and  graces  of  life  were  cultivated  for  their 
own  sakes  are  eagerly  sought  now  that  we 
have,  in  many  respects,  turned  back  to 
those  social  standards.  We  like  to  hang 
these  prints  on  our  walls  to  go  with  our 
slender,  gilt  furniture  or  Sheraton  chairs. 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  have  them  for  our 
portfolios,  but  their  scarcity  and  cost  pro- 
hibit such  indulgence — especially  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  best  masters.  When  their 
original  vogue  was  done  they  were  thought 
so  little  of  that  they  in  great  numbers  went 
in  speedy  progress  to  the  scrap-heap.  The 
fortunate  survivors  bring  more  than  their 
traditional  weight  in  gold.  Lacking  the 
originals,  nothing  could  be  better  than  this 
volume  of  fifty  reproductions  with  the 
original  colors  successfully  simulated  and 
the  group  accompanied  by  Mr.  Salamon's 
authoritative  descriptive  text.  The  artists 
represented  are  exclusively  French,  since 
in  France  the  art  reached  its  greatest  per- 
fection. Some  favorites  may  be  missed 
from  this  choice,  tho  there  is  an  adequate 
representation  of  such  men  as  Janinet, 
Debucourt,  Descourtis,  and  Alix,  of  the 
high-water  period.  It  has  been  the  editor's 
aim  to  show-,  besides  the  finest  things  of  the 
period,  representative  examples  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  color-prints  which  were  being 


produced  in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  His  text  is  a  most  illuminative 
help  not  only  to  an  esthetic  understanding 
of  the  subjects  presented,  but  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  processes  employed  in  the 
production  of  such  suavely  gradated  tones. 
Fortunate  would  be  the  art  lover  who  found 
this  volume  among  his  Christmas  gifts. 

IN  THE  OCCIDENT 

Fitch,  George  Hamlin.  The  Critic  in  the 
Occident.  Pp.  177;  74  full-page  illustrations.  San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder   &  Co. 

This  book,  a  companion  volume  to  the 
author's  "The  Critic  in  the  Orient,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Fitch's  account  of  his  journey 
round  the  world.  To  those  who  have  never 
had  the  privilege  of  travel,  this  book  is  a  rev- 
elation, the  voyage  from  Colombo  through 
the  lied  Sea  and  Suez  Canal  opening  up  a 
view  of  Aral)  life  that  is  very  interesting. 
To  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  his  descrip- 
tion of  '  'the  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome "  will  be  very 
welcome.  In  Athens  the  Parthenon,  and 
in  Rome  the  Colosseum  and  St.  Peter's, 
still  remain  the  admiration  and  despair  of 
the  architect,  while  the  native  sculptures 
in  these  cities  and  in  Naples,  Florence,  and 
Venice,  and  those  transplanted  to  Paris 
and  London,  far  exceed  in  beauty  the  works 
"of  the  modern  disciple  of  the  chisel. 

Mr.  Fitch  gives  the  reader  only  the  best 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  every  city  he  visited, 
and  the  many  full-page  photographic  illus- 
trations make  a  fine  panorama  of  the 
wonders  to  be  found  in  each  of  them. 

The  trip  ends  in  New  York,  which  the 
author  describes  as  more  interesting  and 
impressive  than  any  city  in  Europe,  which 
gives  point  to  the  Scotch  proverb,  'Tt's 
guid  ower  a',  but  it's  best  at  hame." 

An  appendix  gives  many  valuable 
pointers  to  the  intending  tourist  and  will 
save  him  much  running  to  and  fro  in  view- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  places  he  visits,  while 
a  comprehensive  index  enables  the  reader 
to  refer  to  any  subject  in  which  he  is  espe- 
cially interested. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec.  America  As  I  Saw  It.  8vo. 
Pp.  475.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $3. 

The  clever  authoress  of  "Mexico  As  I 
Saw  It"  and  other  books  of  travel  has  here 
produced  a  spirited  and  racy  account  of 
her  impressions  on  revisiting  our  country 
after  the  age  of  sky-scrapers  had  begun. 
Her  bold  and  dashing  literary  style  makes 
the  work  entertaining.  She  goes  over  well- 
trodden  paths  with  a  swing  and  a  cheer- 
fulness which  take  off  the  edge  of  her 
delicately  offered  criticism,  and  on  this 
point  she  says:  "The  unfortunate  writer 
has  probably  heaped  a  blazing  furnace 
upon  her  head  by  daring  to  joke  or  to 
compare,  even  to  admire  (admiration 
is  resented  sometimes),  a  people  she  likes 
and  esteems  and  calls  her  friends,  and'hopes 
to  embrace  even  more  warmly.  If  the 
public  and  the  press  do  not  accept  her 
kindliness  of  spirit,  she  will  be  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  "  Hypersensitiveness 
is  the  American  sin."  She  atones  for  all 
her  criticism  when  she  says:  "I  love 
America,  her  women,  her  oysters,  her 
grapefruit)  her  rivers,  her  roses,  her  ex- 
press elevators  (lifts),  and  her  quaint  ways; 
her  eager  life,  her  kindness  to  the  stranger 
within  her  gates  and — dare  I  say  it? — her 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Here  is  a  Manufactured  Car, 
and  it  is  Manufactured  Right 


a 


The  Winton  Six  is  a  manufactured  car,  not 
mere  assemblage  of  gathered  parts.  If  you 
do  not  fully  realize  the  tremendous  difference 
between  manufactured  and  assembled  cars, 
let  us  tell  you — or,  ask  any  other  bona-fide 
car  manufacturer. 


WINTON  SIX 

Long  stroke  motor,  left  drive,  center  con- 
trol, electric  lights,  self-starter,  finest  mohair 
top,  easily  handled  curtains,  rain-vision  glass 
front,  best  Warner  speedometer,  Waltham 
eight-day  clock,  Klaxon  electric  horn,  rear  tire 
carriers,  four-cylinder  tire  pump,  demount- 
able rims,  full  set  of  tools,  German  silver 
radiator,  metal  parts  nickel  (QOCA 
finished.       Fully    equipped,     «J)O^Ovf 


One  Model  Exclusively 

This  is  the  car  that  put  sixes  on  the  map.  The 
present  model  is  now  in  its  seventh  consecutive 
year  of  success,  and  is  free  from  experimental 
risks.  Our  great  factory  produces  this  one  model 
exclusively.     We  do  not  make  trucks. 

The  Winton  Six  is  made  by  the  world's  pioneer 
and  most  experienced  six-cylinder  specialist, 
Alexander  Winton. 

Power  and  Stability 

The  Winton  Six  has  all  the  power  a  fine  car  needs. 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  rating,  48  H.P. 
We  make  no  exaggerated  claims  of  horse-power. 

The  car  is  stout  and  enduring.  Light  cars  rack 
themselves  to  pieces,  but  the  Winton  Six  is  sub- 
stantial, safe,  and  dependable.  A  car  you  can  trust 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  Most  economical  of  cars: 
holds  the  world's  lowest  repair  expense  record, 
based  on  millions  of  miles  traveled  by  individually 
owned  Winton  Six  cars.     Ask  for  the  full  figures. 

Comfort  and  Service 

Original  self-cranking  car.  Seven  years  of  success 
for  the  Winton  starter. 


Luxuriously  comfortable.  Most  restful  riding  car 
on  American  roads.     Try  it  and  know  for  yourself. 

Every  Winton  Six  buyer  gets  from  us  a  Service 
that  is  cheerful,  genuine,  and  thorough — the  delight 
of  car  owners. 

Fully  equipped  with  the  best  of  everything.  Price 
of  the  Winton  Six  five-passenger  touring  car,  $3250, 
— and  worth  the  money. 

A  Safe  Purchase 

Behind  this  safe  and  satisfying  car  is  a  Company  of 
rich  experience,  ample  facilities,  and  genuine  finan- 
cial stability.  We  take  the  cash  discount  on  all 
our  purchases.  We  have  no  outstanding  bonds, 
mortgages,  debenture  notes.  There  is  no  water  in 
our  stock,  and  we  avoid  overproduction.  Quality 
of  output,  not  quantity,  is  our  policy.  When  you 
buy  a  Winton  Six,  your  investment  will  not  be 
"orphaned"  over  night. 

May  we  send  you  our  latest  catalog?  It  gives 
important  inside  information  about  conditions  that 
exist  right  now  in  the  motor  car  industry. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Economy  without  Economizing 


Makes  More  Cups  to  the  Pound 


TF  you  are  not  already  a  user  of 
*■  our  coffee,  permit  us  to  send  you 
a  trial  package.  Then  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  it  is  not  only  better 
and  purer,  but  that  it  costs  less  per 
cup  than  ordinary  coffee,  as  it  makes 
more  cups  to  the  pound. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 

SEND  us  your  grocer's  name 
and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
can  of  Barrington  Hall,  enough  to 
make  six  cups  of  delicious  coffee, 
and  booklet,  "  The  Evolution  of 
Barrington  Hall."  This  explains  the 
three  stages  of  progress  through 
which  this  famous  coffee  has  passed. 

At  first  Barrington  Hall  was  sold 
whole  or  ground  as  ordinary  coffee 
is  today,  then  steel  -  cut  with  the 
bitter  chaff  removed,  and  finally 
Bakerized.     In  it   we  have  retained 


the  good  points  of  our  older  meth- 
ods and  adopted  new  features 
(explained  in  booklet)  that  make  it 
economy  without  economizing.  A 
luxury  not  at  the  expense  of  health, 
but  one  that  is  an  aid  to  correct 
living. 

Baker's  Steel-Cut  Coffee 

Steel-Cut  Coffee  lacks  a  little  in  quality 
and  in  evenness  of  granulation  when 
compared  with  Baker -ized  Barrington 
Hall,  but  the  chaff  with  its  objection- 
able taste  is  removed  from  it  also.  It 
is  far  superior  to  the  so-called  cut 
coffees  that  are  offered  in  imitation  of 
Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Our  Coffee  is  for  sale  by  grocers  in  all 
cities  and  most  towns.  Write  for  grocer 
near  you  who  can  supply  it. 

BAKER    IMPORTING    COMPANY 

124  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
244  No.  Second  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  You  Visit  Florida  See  Royal  Palm  Nurseries 

In  the  famous  "Land  of  Manatee,"  Royal  Palm  Nurseries  are  among  the  most 
interesting  features  of  Florida.  Here  for  thirty  odd  years  there  have  been  de- 
veloping great  international  supply  nurseries.  These  are  now  the  most  complete 
of  their  kind,  and  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  from  them  are  shipped  to  every  section 
of  the  United  States  and  to  many  foreign  countries. 

Plontc  C  ilUaraA  f,nm  M  an  v  new  and  rare  plants  found  in  Roval  Palm  Nurseries  arc  not  ol>- 
rianiS  uainerea    «rOm    tainable  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.    Far  off  India.  South  Africa, 

the  Ends  of  the  Earth 
are  to  be  Found  Here 

Royal  Palm  Kurserie9  offer  something!  for  the  decoration  of  your  Some  Roval  Palm  Plants 

home  or  grounds.    Many  of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  things  ,  _           \\j      ij  /-■ 

found  in  bewildering  profuseness  at  Koyal  and  IreeS  Would  Grace 

Palm    Nurseries  will    thrive   splendidly   as  v *»....  I4~~~  »>r«nJ. 

nous  ■  plants  in  the  North.  Th  s  ■  Nurseries    *  our  nome  or  Grounds 

also  have  a  full  assortment  of  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  temperate  zone. 
Write  Now  for  Copy  of  the  New  Royal  Palm  Nurseries  Catalog 


Australia,  China,  South  America  and  little  known  isles  of  the  sea  h  ive 
lontributed.  In  r<  turn  Royal  Palm  Nurserii  s  send  their  fine  produc- 
tions to  Canada.  Europe,  Japan  and  oth,  r  far-away  (  ountries. 


ONER. 
BROTHERS 


l\W\l  "  y°u  arc  '"  Florida  this  winter,  don't  fail  to  visit  Oneco  and  these  Nurseries 
,  Whether  or  not  you  can  do  so,  however,  write  for  the  new  Royal  Palm  catalog 
I  Reading  this  book  is  the  next  best  tliiiiR  to  a  visit,  and  olten  leads  to  the  l,u  tci 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  free  copy — write  today  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

REASONER  BROTHERS,  172  Benedict  Ave.,  Oneco,  Fla. 


Miracles  of  Science. 

New  York  and  London: 


s!^» 
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REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
serene  satisfaction  with  all  and  everything 
American." 

Williams,  Henry  Smith. 

Illustrated.     Pp.  343.    Index. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $2  net. 

To  the  busy  man  who  wishes  to  keep  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  events  in  the  scien- 
tific world  this  book  may  be  commended. 
Taking  up  the  narrative  where  he  left  off 
in  the  "Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'' 
the  author  proceeds  to  reveal  to  the  reader 
the  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  produced. 
In  the  opening  chapters  Mr.  Williams 
staggers  the  mind  with  figures  showing 
how  the  modern  astronomer  has  charted 
the  universe  and  weighed  the  worlds,  so 
analyzing  them  that  wre  know  precisely  of 
what  elements  each  is  composed.  Some 
idea  of  the  immense  distances  between  the 
planets  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment that  if  an  aeroplane  capable  of 
traveling  a  mile  a  minute  were  to. start 
on  a  trip  from  the  earth  to  Neptune,  the 
farthest  outlying  member  of  our  solar 
system,  it  would  take  no  less  than  5,000 
years  to  reach  that  planet.  Should  the 
aviator  wish  to  continue  his  flight  through 
the  ether  to  the  nearest  star,  Alpha  Centauri, 
his  trip  would  take  him  50,000,000  years. 

The  author  proceeds  from  the  universe 
to  the  atom.  He  shows  in  popular  language 
how  science  has  divided  it  into  molecules, 
and  these  into  electrons,  each  of  which  is 
two  thousand  times  smaller  than  the  atom. 
The  wonders  displayed  by  the  experiments 
of  scientists  like  Nuttall,  Carrell,  Burrows, 
Loeb,  and  others  are  nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  Others  are  busy  in  other 
directions,  as  Burbank  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  Marconi  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tricity. The  seven  modern  wonders  of  the 
world  are  wireless  telegraphy,  the  telephone, 
the  aeroplane,  radium,  antiseptics  and  anti- 
toxins, spectrum  analysis,  and  the  x-ray, 
besides  anesthesia  and  synthetic  chemistry. 

Met  'ii  I  loin;  h.  Ernest,  C.E.  Engineering  as  a 
Vocation.     Cloth.     Pp.     201.     New     York:     David 

Williams  Company.     $1  net. 

An  unknown  person  has  defined  an 
engineer  as  a  "compound  of  common 
sense  and  mathematics."  Mr.  McCul- 
lough's  book  is  an  endeavor  to  put  before 
boys  or  the  parents  of  boys  who  are 
looking  to  engineering  as  a  life-work  some 
common-sense  observations  on  their  future 
before  they  start  for  it.  That  the  author's 
suggestions  are  born'  of  common  sense 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  trite — for 
the  popular  conception  of  the  profession  is 
too  much  inclined  to  be  based  on  news- 
paper reports  of  consulting  engineer's 
charges  per  diem  and  the  great  successes 
in  river  tunnels  or  railroad  terminals  of 
a  few.  While  the  top  of  the  ladder  seems 
to  have  room  for  more,  the  lower  rungs 
and  the  ground  at  the  foot  are  as  con- 
gest ed  as  the  bleachers  in  a  World's  Series. 
In  addition  to  hints  of  this  kind,  Mr. 
McCullough  makes  clear  what  is  invoh  ed 
in  tho  preparation  for  engineering,  both  in 
school  and  out,  and  the  kind  of  experience 
a  young  engineer  is  likely  to  meet  as  he 
starts.  Especially  valuable  is  the  chapter 
on  "How  to  Hunt  and  Hold  a  Job,"  and 
t  hat  in  which  the  question,  "  Does  it  Pay  to 
Study  Engineering?"  is  asked,  deserves 
serious  consideration.  Some  suggestions 
for  a  course  of  home  study  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book. 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


RICHARD    LE    GALLIENNE'S  placo 
.  in    English    poetry    was    fixt    some 
years    ago.     His    strong    yet    delicate    art 

entitles  him,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  rank 
of  the  greatest  living  lyric  poet.  1!'  any 
critic  hesitate  to  acknowledge  this,  he 
need  only  read  "The  Lonely  Dancer,  and 
Other  Poems,"  just  published  by  John 
Lane,  to  be  convinced.  In  all  (his  book, 
there  is  no  line  that  is  not  poetry. 

Many  of  the  poems  included  in  this 
volume  have  been  reprinted  in  these 
•columns  from  time  to  time.  The  two 
which  we  give  below  will  be  new  to  most 
of  our  readers.  "To  a  Bird  at  Dawn  " 
is  so  powerful  in  its  sheer  beauty  that  a 
detailed  comment  upon  its  excellence  would 
be  absurd. 

To  a  Bird  at  Dawn 
By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

0  bird  that  somewhere  yonder  sings, 

In  the  dim  hour  'twixt  dreams  and  dawn. 
Lone  in  the  hush  of  sleeping  things 

In  some  sky  sanctuary  withdrawn; 
Your  perfect  song  is  too  like  pain, 
And  will  not  let  me  sleep  again. 

1  think  you  must  be  more  than  bird, 
A  little  creature  of  soft  wings ; 

Not  yours  this  deep  and  thrilling  word — . 

Some  morning  planet  'tis  that  sings; 
Surely  from  no  small  feathered  throat 
Wells  that  august,  eternal  note. 

As  some  old  language  of  the  dead, 

In  one  resounding  syllable, 
Says  Rome  and  Greece,  and  all  is  said — 

A  simple  word  a  child  may  spell; 
So  in  your  liquid  note  impearled 
Sings  the  long  epic  of  the  world. 

Unfathomed  sweetness  of  your  song, 
With  ancient  anguish  at  its  core. 

What  womb  of  elemental  wrong, 
With  shudder  unimagined,  bore 

Peace  so  divine — what  hell  hath  trod 

This  voice  that  softly  talks  with  God! 

All  silence  in  one  silver  flower 

Of  speech  that  speaks  not,  save  as  speaks 
The  moon  in  heaven,  yet  hath  power 

To  tell  the  soul  the  thing  it  seeks, 
And  pack,  as  by  some  wizard's  art, 
The  whole  within  the  finite  part. 

To  you,  sweet  bird,  one  well  might  feign — 

With  such  authority  you  sing 
So  clear,  yet  so  profound,  a  strain 
f     Into  the  simple  ear  of  spring — 
Some  simple  understanding  given 
Of  the  hid  purposes  of  Heaven. 

And  all  my  life  until  this  day, 

And  all  my  life  until  I  die, 
All  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  way. 

Seem  calling  yonder  in  the  sky; 
And  there  is  something  the  song  saith 
That  makes  me  unafraid  of  death. 

Now  the  slow  light  fills  all  the  trees, 
The  world,  before  so  still  and  strange, 

With  day's  familiar  presences, 

Back  to  its  common  self  must  change, 

And  little  gossip  shapes  of  song 

The  porches  of  the  morning  throng. 

Not  yours  with  such  as  these  to  vie 
That  of  the  day's  small  business  sing, 

Voice  of  man's  heart  and  of  God's  sky — 
But  O  you  make  so  deep  a  thing 

Of  joy,  I  dare  not  think  of  pain 

Until  I  hear  you  sing  again. 

Since  the  Sabine  farm,  no  country  home 
has  received  higher,  sincerer  praise  than 
this: 

The  Country  Gods 
■   By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
I  dwell  with  all  things  great  and  fair; 
The  green  earth  and  the  lustral  air, 
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LEADERSHIP 


Three  Type*  of  Control 
Front,  Rear,  Selective  Dual 

Select  the  position  from 
which  you  desire  to  drive, 
according  to  the  numher  of 
passengers.  Controls  and 
brakes  arc  automatically  inter- 
locked by  merely  turning  front 
seat  to  natural  position  required 
by  driving  conditions. 


presents  a  quiet  richness 
of  design  and  finish  that 
outrivals  that  of  any 
monarch's  conveyance, 
whether  the  exquisite 
Sedan  Chair  of  a  Marie 
Antoinette  or  the  impos- 
ing state  coaches  of  pres- 
ent-day rulers. 

To  hold  for  60  years  the  recognized  supremacy  in  all  vehicle 
construction  — 

To  initiate  new  standards  in  engineering,  design,  mechanical 
perfection,  and  luxury  of  appointment  in  each  successive  era  — 

To  possess  the  ability  to  combine  these  in  master-productions 
that  embody  the  genius  of  the  artist  and  the  skill  of  the  finished 
craftsman  — 

This  is  efficiency;  this  is  true  leadership  —  the  factors  that  make 
the  Rauch  &  Lang  Electric  Society's  Chosen  Car. 

The  latest  Rauch  &  Lang  introduces  the  famous  Straight  Type, 
Top-Mounted  Worm  Drive,  guaranteeing  reliability,  maximum 
power  efficiency  with  minimum  cost  of  upkeep — no  adjustments 
required.     A  car  of  wonderful  silence. 

Rauch  &  Lang  agents  in  all  large  cities  will  gladly  demonstrate. 

Seating,  Controlling,  Braking  and  Top-Mounted  Worm-Drive 
features  are  exclusive  with  Rauch  &  Lang  cars,  and,  as  well 
as  the  design  of  the  car  and  other  details  of  construction,  are 
fully  covered  by  United  States  patents  pending  and  granted. 


Turkish  Room 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Rauch  &  Lang  cars 
will  be  exhibited  in 
the  Turkish  Room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  during  the 
Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace Show. 


Grand  Central 
Palace  Show 

And  also  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Section  at 
the  Grand  Central 
Palace  Show. 
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Steady   heating 
temperatures 


Continuous  automatic  regula- 
tion of  your  room  temperatures 
and  boiler  dampers  now  insures 
the  best  success  and  economy  of 
steam  or  water  heating.  This 
you  can  best  have  by  use  of  an 

&nT?EG1THERM 


(marked  above  —  "Room  Temperature  Regu- 
lator.") You  set  it  at — say  70  degrees  and  like 
a  silent  sentinel  vigilant  to  guard  your  comfort 
day  and  night,  it  controls  the  draft-  and  check- 
dampers  of  your  boiler.  The  "Sylphon"  brass 
bellows  and  simple  levers  inside  REGI- 
THERM  instantly  communicate  (by  cable)  to 
the  dampers  exact  motion  caused  by  slightest 
change  of  room  temperature,  with  quick  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  fire  in  boiler.  Thus  even 
temperature  is  insured  to  all  rooms  —  no  waste 
of  fuel  by  too  much  heat,  no  chilly  rooms!  No 
trotting  down-stairs  to  "fix  the  draft."  REGI- 
THERM  has  no  electricity;  no  clock-work, 
diaphragms  or  machinery  to  mend.  Easily  set 
in  OLD  BUILDINGS! 

REGITHERM  is  also  a  money-  and  time- 
saver  for  Turkish  baths,  stores,  or  where  var- 
nishing, glueing  or  drying  work  requires  any 
degree  of  heat  —  (set  at  special  temperatures.) 

Fine  heating  improvements  by  REGI- 
THERM, Sylphon 
Packless  Radiator 
Valves,  Norwall  Air 
Valves,  and  Sylphon 
Damper  Regulators 
(water  type  on  boiler 
above)  are  described  in 
"New  Heating  Aids" 
booklet  (free.)  May 
we  send  it  ? 

j^PIGANgADIATOKfOMPANY 

Write  Department  G  CHICAGO 

Makers  ol  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


No  wintry  snows,  no  gusty  winds 
enter  the  house  installed  with 

Mallory 
Shutter  Workers 

You  open  and  close  the  shutters  from 
inside  the  room,  without  raising  the 
sash  —  and  they  are  locked  and  stay 
locked  till  you  turn  the  little  handle. 

Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  houses. 
Writ e  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

MALLORY  MFG.  CO. 
522  Broad  St.,     Flemington,  N.  J. 


The  scared  spaces  of  the  sea. 

Day  in.  day  out,  companion  me. 

Pure-faced,  pure-thoughted  folk  are  mine 

With  whom  to  sit  and  laugh  and  dine; 

In  every  sunlit  room  is  heard 

Love  singing,  like  an  April  bird. 

And  everywhere  the  moonlit  eyes 

Of  beauty  guard  our  paradise; 

While,  at  the  ending  of  the  day. 

To  the  kind  country  gods  we  pray,  • 

And  dues  of  our  fair  living  pay. 

Thus,  when,  reluetant,  to  the  town 

I  go,  with  country  sunshine  brown, 

So  small  and  strange  all  seems  to  me — 

I.  the  boon-fellow  of  the  sea — 

That  these  town  people  say  and  be, 

Their  insect  lives,  their  insect  talk, 

Their  busy  little  insect  walk, 

Their  busy  little  insect  stings — 

And  all  the  while  the  seaweed  swings 

Against  the  rock,  and  the  wide  roar 

Rises  foam-lipped  along  the  shore. 

Ah!  then  how  good  my  life  I  know, 

How  good  it  is  each  day  to  go 

Where  the  great  voices  call,  and  where 

The  eternal  rhythms  flow  and  flow. 

In  that  august  companionship, 
The  subtle  poisoned  words  that  drip, 
With  guileless  guile,  from  friendly  lip, 
The  lie  that  flits  from  ear  to  ear. 
Ye  shall  not  speak,  ye  shall  not  hear; 
Nor  shall  you  fear  your  heart  to  say. 
Lest  he  who  listens  shall  betray. 

The  man  who  harkens  all  day  long 
To  the  sea's  cosmic-thoughted  song 
Comes  w-ith  purged  ears  to  lesser  speech. 
And  something  of  the  skyey  reach 
Greatens  the  gaze  that  feeds  on  space; 
The  starlight  writes  upon  his  face 
That  bathes  in  starlight,  and  the  morn 
Chrisms  with  dew,  when  day  is  born. 
The  eyes  that  drink  the  holy  light 
Welling  from  the  deep  springs  of  night. 

And  so — how  good  to  catch  the  train 
Back  to  the  country  gods  again. 

Every  issue  of  The  Smart  Set,  nowadays, 
contains  distinguished  verse.  The  Janu- 
ary number  has  at  least  three  poems  that 
are  notably  good.  Mr.  Sehoonmaker's 
"  New  York  "  is  too  long  for  reprinting, 
but  we  are  glad  to  quote  the  other  two. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Sterling's  first  stanza  is 
unnecessary — certainly  it  promises  a  holi- 
day spirit,  and  the  other  stanzas  do  not 
fulfil  this  promise.  But  it  is  well  wrought 
and  effective;  a  splendid  ballad. 

The  Ballad  of  St.   John  of  Nepomuk 

By  George  Sterling 

Now  to  you  all  be  Christmas  cheer, 

Good  health  and  better  luck  I 
Praise  now  the  womb  that  gave  to  men 

St.  John  of  Nepomuk! 

He  stood  before  King  Wenceslaus 

With  none  to  take  his  part — 
Despair  upon  his  kindly  face, 

But  honor  in  his  heart. 

"How  now,  O  priest!"  the  monarch  cried 

(And  death  was  in  his  smile) ; 
"Didst  shrive  the  faithless  soul  of  her 

Who  did  my  bed  defile? 

"  Didst  bid  her  go  in  peace  who  now 

Hath  left  no  peace  to  me? 
Tell  then  the  sin  that  thou  didst  shrive, 

E'en  as  she  told  it  thee!" 

"O  King,"  our  saint,  unblenching,  said, 

"Such  may  I  not  reveal, 
For  priesthood's  vow  upon  my  lips 

Hath  set  a  ghostly  seal. 

"That  seal  which  on  my  mouth  is  set 

Forever  and  for  ay 
Thou  shalt  not  loose  by  mortal  pain 

Nor  wrench  with  racks  away." 

They  stretched  his  body  on  the  rack 
And  there  their  will  they  wrought; 


He  cried  in  his  wo  to  seven  saints. 
But  not  the  tale  they  sought. 

"Confess,"  the  King  in  fury  cried, 

ll<r  love  as  it  befell, 
Or  steel  shall  cleave  thy  way  to  death 
And  fire  thy  path  to  hell! 

"O  King,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  speak, 
Tho  thou  in  tears  shouldst  kneel, 

For  manhood's  honor  on  my  mouth 
Has  set  a  mighty  seal. 

"And  that  seal  set  upon  my  mouth 
More  close  than  life  doth  stay. 

Thou  canst  not  break  it  with  a  sword 
Nor  melt  with  Are  away." 

They  wrought  their  will  upon  his  flesh 

With  cursing  and  with  scoff. 
They  gagged  his  mouth  and  from  a  bridge 

At  last  they  flung  him  off. 

They  cast  him  into  Moldan  stream, 

Our  saint  who  did  no  wrong; 
But  that  true  mouth  which  told  no  tale 

God  fillet h  now  with  song. 

Wherefore  pray  thou  our  new-born  Lord, 

And  John  our  saint  as  well. 
That  when  a  fair  fame  thou  canst  harm 

No  whisper  thou  shalt  tell. 

For  since  of  her  who  gave  him  naught 

He  would  not  cause  the  fall. 
How  mightier  shalt  thou  guard  the  name 

Of  her  who  gives  thee  all! 

Here  is  an  Irish  Shakespearian  sonnet 
— surely  a  novelty.  There  are  those  who- 
believe  that  Shakespeare  was  an  Irishman, 
so  perhaps  Mr.  Byrne  has  done  nothing 
revolutionary,  after  all.  Certainly  he  has 
written  an  interesting  poem,  a  fit  com- 
panion piece  to  Ronsard's  "  Address  to- 
His  Mistress,"  familiar  to  many  of  us  tn< 
Thackeray's  translation. 

Beannacht  Leat — My  Blessing   With  Youi 

By  Doxn  Byrne 

Well,  woman  o'  the  house,  I'd  best  be  going. 

I'm  sure  you  like  to  have  me,  but  you  see 

The  day  might  come,  you  never  can  be  knowing. 

When  you'd  wuh  you  hadn't  laid  your  eyes  on: 
me. 

And  so  to-night  I'll  cross  the  stormy  water 
And  seek  my  fortune  in  the  foreign  war. 

I'll  marry  surely  with  some  high  king's  daughter 
And  ride  around  inside  my  coach  and  four. 

Ay,  and  maybe  in  the  journals  of  the  time 

You'll   read   accounts   of  how   young   Jameen. 
Keogh 

Fought  mighty  battles  in  some  foreign  clime. 
And  think,  the  while  the  fire's  burning  low 

And  the  red  heart  of  it  is  turning  yellow, 

"  'Twas  well  I  knew  Jameen,  a  likely  fellow  I" 

Mr.  Stephens's  exquisite  little  sketch 
(which  also  appeared  in  Harper's)  has  one 
defect — the  use  of  the  purely  literary  word 
"elate."  Aside  from  this,  it  is  admirable, 
as  simple  and  effective  as  one  of  Stevenson's 
songs. 

A  Winter  Reverie 

By  James  Stephens 

I  "saw  the  moon  so  broad  and  bright 
--ailing  high  on  a  frosty  night: 

And  the  air  swung  far  and  far  between 
The  silver  disk  and  the  orb  of  green: 

And  here  and  there  a  wisp  of  white 
Cloud-film  swam  on  the  misty  light: 

And  crusted  thickly  on  the  sky, 
High  and  higher  and  yet  more  high, 

Were  golden  star-points,  dusted  through. 
The  great,  wide,  silent  vault  of  blue. 

Then  I  bethought  me  God  was  great, 
And  the  world  was  fair,  and  so,  elate, 

1  Knelt  me  down  and  bent  my  head. 
And  said  my  prayers  and  went  to  bed. 
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"It  makes  the  connection  between  literature  and  life  more  vital,"  says  one  Teacher 


Cooperate 

— Teachers,  Directors 
Principals,     Parents — 

AND  MAKE 

The  Literary  Digest 

a  Living  Factor  in  Your 
Public  School  Work 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  learn 
how.  Study  today  should  be  alive; 
new  conditions  demand  New  Methods 
in  Education.  These  New  Methods 
are  based  on  The  Literary  Digest  in 
its  varied  class-room  use. 


A  CLASS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY 
Studying  The  Literary  Digest  in  Western  State  Normal,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


They  have  been  tested  by    many 
Principals  and  their  Assistants  in 
many  States.      Note  the 


Declared  Results 

The 
Best 

Plan   ever 
devised    for 
♦  bringing     Cur- 
rent Life  into  the 
Schoolroom  as  a  direct 
help  in    preparation    for 
future  efforts. 
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"Surprised  and  Delighted' 

Knoxville   (Tenn.)   High  School — 
86  copies:    "We    were    surprised 
and    delighted    at  the  success  of 
this  plan." — Miss  M.  M.  Morgan. 

Princeton  (N.  J.)  High  School— 42 
copies:    "Is    proving    even    more 
popular  than    we    anticipated." 
J.  F.  Sayce. 

As  a  Text- Book 

Eldorado  (Kansas)  High  School — 28 
"A  Wonderful  Success"  ^V         copies:    "Can   not   be    improved 

Says  LEWIS  S.  HAIGHT.  Superintendent,  Alton,  111.  >w         uP°n  as  a  text-boo't  for  current 

"The  work  has  been  a  wonderful  success  here,  and  we        %.         history."     Miss  G.  E.  Snyder. 
shall  certainly  continue  it.      1  feel  that  we  are  getting  more         ^w        Highland  Park  (Mich.)  High  School 
out  of  The  Digest  than  from  any  text-book  in  use  in  our  ^  _80  copies:  ••  We  are  f  indine  The 

History  course.      From  now  on  kindly  send  me  seventy  (70) 
copies  each  week  unless  we  increase  it  later." 

Supplementing  Text-Books 
Says  HUGH  A.  CARROLL,  Principal  High  School,  Lawton,  Okla. 

"We  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained.      We   have  used  The 
Digest  in  our  English,  History,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany.  Economics,  and 
Civics  classes.    The  results  in  History,  Economics,  and  Civics  were  splendid. 

"We    SHALL    USE    IT    NEXT    YEAR    FOR    THE    WHOLE    NINE 
MONTHS  in  English,  History,  Civics,  Economics.'' 


The  New  and  Better  Way 

of  Teaching  Current  History,    Civics,   Etc. 


Without    Cost    (SEE    COUPON)    You    May    Learn 
Its  Effect  Upon  Students  and  Their  Standing 
Its    Benefits   to    Their   Teachers   and   Homes 


The  Literary  Digest 


"Arouses  a  Permanent  Interest"  among  scholars;  "stops  the  surreptitious  read- 
ing of  trash";  is  "invaluable  to  students";  insures  "more  exercise  of  judgment 
and  thought." 

TEACHER,  TRUSTEE,  PARENT,  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR— Clip,  Sign  and 
Mail  us  the  Coupon  Below,  and  let  us  forward  full  particulars  of  our  New  Co- 
operative Weekly  Text-Book  Plan. 


With    Profit    You    May    Learn 

How  The  Literary  Digest  is  used  for  Study  of 
History  in  the  Making  by  Regular  Classes 
of   the  Washington    Irving,    the    Horace 
Mann,  and  other  Great  High  Schools  of 
New  York,  and  how  it  has  been  ap- 
plied as  a  Text-Book  for  Civics 

Literary  Digest  very  useful  in  our    \^        and    Economics,   etc.  ,    in    the 

work."— g.  o.  Leonard.  >v         High  Schools  and  Colleges 

In  Current  Events  and  Civics     ^V         of  36  States. 

Phoenix  (Arizona)  High  School— 33     X.      E3P  You  May  Learn  what 

is  thought  of  it  in  the 

largest  schools  of  the 

country  and  in  the 

smallest.      How 

we  help  both 

teacher  and 

student  in  a 


copies:    "The    study    of    Current 
Events  by  means  of  The  Literary 
Digest  is  proving  very  interesting 
and    profitable."  —  Miss     M.    L. 
Johnston. 


Franklin  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 
-40  copies:  "No  Civics  Class  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  it. "— D.  A.  Stager. 

More  Than  Pleased 

Coshocton  (Ohio)  High  School— 27 
copies:    "The   class    is   very   in- 
terested in  this  kind  of  work  thus 
far." — A.  C.  Pence,  Principal 


^ 


very    prac- 

t  i  c  a  1 

way. 


Thin  Illustration  from  THE  LITER  ARY  DIGEST  of  January  ir,  rqrj 


A  CLASS  IN  HISTORV  OF  THE  PRESENT 
Studying  The  Literary  Digest  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

NEW    AND    BETTER    WAY    OF 
TEACHING    HISTORY,    CIVICS.    Etc. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    b  1-8.14 
356-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: — I  am  interested  in  your 
"Newand  Better  Way  of  TeachingCurrent 
History,  Civics,  Etc."  Please  mail  me 
your  booklet  so  entitled,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars about  The  Literary  Digest  and 
its  use  in  Schools — testimony  by  Superin- 
tendents, Principals  and  their  assistants, 
information  concerning  their  methods,  and 
your  own  terms  of  cooperation.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  I  do  not  commit  myself  or 
incur  any  obligation  by  this  request. 


Name. 


Post-Office. 


Date. 


.State. 
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/UNDERFEED 

I     FURNACE  ■>«  BOILER 

VfotsYourCool  Bills  %*% 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


VVHKNT   your  coal  pile 
is  hardest  hit  during 
the   freeziest  days,    over 
25,OUO  happy  home  own- 
ers  are  rejoicing  because 
the    UNDERFEED    has 
cut  their  heat  cost  in  two 
or  even  three.  The  Under- 
feed Joes  save  %  to  %  of 
coal  bills  and  provides 
clean,  evert,  aJeguatehcat 
with  least  attention,  from 
winter's    start    to    finish. 
An  Underfeed  soon  pays 
for  itself  and  then  keeps  on 
saving  for   a    life-time. 
Write  NOW  for  FREE 
booklet  fully  describing: 


Prof.    L.    Wayland 
Dowiinff.  University  ol 

Wisconsin  at  Madison 
writes:  "I  have  used 
an  I'mlerfeed  Hot  Air 
Furnace  five  years, 
and  a  conservative 
estimate  shows  a  sav- 
ing- of  at  least $30  per 
year  in  our  coal  bills. 
The  Underfeed  has 
st  ood  the  test  in 
temperature  ranging 
from  25  degrees  be- 
low zero  to  the 
warm  early  spring 
days. 


peck  Williamson 

.Underfeed  SSSgg 


Mr.  George 
Condon,  S97W.  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. ,  after  four  years' 
experience  with 
Underfeed  Boi  le  r 
writes:  "I  pay  $3.65 
a  ton  for  slack  where 
my  neighbors  pay  $8 
and  88.50  for  fuel,  and 
a  ton  of  slack  lasts  me 
as  long  as  a  ton  of  hard 
coal  and  with  equal 
results. ' ' 


Exclusive  Saving  Advantages 
Which  Spell  ECONOMY 

The  Underfeed  saves  $2  to 
$3  a  ton  on  coal,  burning 
cheaper  grades  of  harder  soft 
coal — slack,  pea  or  buckwheat 

sizes. 

All  fire  on  top.  Smoke  and 
gases  must  pass  through  fire, 
are  entirely  consumed,  creat- 
ing more  heat  and  keeping  the 
heating  surf  ace  free  from  heat- 
retarding  soot.  Perfect  com- 
bustion. No  clinkers.  Few 
ashes. 

Send  rough  sketch  or  blue 
print  of  your  floors  and  base- 
ment and  we  will  forward 
FREE  Heating  Plans  and  Es- 
timate of  Cost.  Use  Coupon 
for  FREE  Warm  Air  Furnace 
or  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Book 
and  f  ac-simile  testimonials. 


^!k-  WILLIAMSON  CO. 

304  W.  Fifth  St. ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^UNDERFEED  5XS3S: 

I  ndicate  by  X  Book  you  desire  ] 

Name 

Address 

Name  of  my  dealer 


Senior   6i«  bit  S.y-"I00 
Junior   5™    ••    $Z"    " 

SUNDORA  6"  ••  $3"  " 
SllUBFHTA  6"  "  $2"  " 
AlOflAffr'""-  Hstana     55"     " 

AwiMA/^to-^")  5352  <• 

R*rVivncpfl,any  lor.il 
bajikJ^un'4rBrAd*tr««tt 

TO^HOME 
OF^SMOKER 

Wenberg  Cigar  Co. 
Wheelinr.W.Va. 


FR0MT^H0ME 
OF^STOGIE- 

Ri£ht  fromWhc:lin£!?jyou. 

charges  prepaid. We  send 

these  higherade  hand-made 

long  filler,  sanitary 

l-SEE-co  Stogies 

No  paste  heads 
Delivered:^  ^^uarantee 
ri£ht  from  our  factory 


THE    IMPERTURBABLE   MURPHY 

A  T  AKIXd  Charles  F.  Murphy  worry  or 
1VA  get  excited  would  be  just  about  as 
hard  as  inducing  Gov.  Cole  Blease,  of 
South  Carolina,  or  Senator  James  K. 
Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  to  kneel  in 
reverence  before  a  por trait  of  John  Brown. 
Murphy  may  or  may  not  be  as  corrupt  a 
political  boss  as  his  enemies  say  he  is,  but 
none  of  them  has  ever  accused  him  of 
losing  his  head.  There  is  no  time  when 
his  imperturbability  is  more  apparent  than 
when  he  is  listening  to  unfavorable  returns 
from  an  election.  This  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  story  of  how  two  hundred 
Tammany  braves  met  at  headquarters  and 
received  the  returns  of  the  recent  city  and 
county  election.  It  is  an  unwritten  law 
that  the  chief  shall  always  be  on  hand 
election  night.  On  this  occasion  "Tom" 
Smith,  Murphy's  right-hand  man,  manning 
the  telephone,  and  Paddy  Crea,  the  door- 
keeper, were  the  most  conspicuous  figures. 
The  incident  is  described  by  Peter  M. 
Michelson  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

Men  buzzed  everywhere.  Sweat  trickled 
down  their  faces  as  if  they  had  come  out 
of  a  Hammam  bath.  They  leaned  over 
the  table,  intensely  eager  to  catch  the 
story  of  the  ticker,  unrelenting  and  un- 
prejudiced champion  of  the  truth.  It 
was  a  story  of  rout,  utter  rout.  Queens 
was  reported.  Queens  had  directed  an 
onslaught  on  the  Tammany  horde.  What 
then  of  Brooklyn?  Brooklyn  was  worse 
than  Queens.  Then  Manhattan — what 
of  Manhattan;  Manhattan  with  its  red- 
lights;  Manhattan  with  its  millionaires, 
who  voted  with  Tammany  gangsters; 
Manhattan,  mother  of  Tammany;  could 
Manhattan  stem  the  tide?  Manhattan, 
too,  was  beginning  to  waver.  A  newsboy 
cried,  "Mitchel  Elected."  Other  news- 
boys cried,  "Mitchel  Elected."  Then 
some  one  closed  the  window.  Where  was 
"the  chief"? 

"The  chief"  obeyed  the  law  that  night. 
Even  as  the  cries  of  the  newsboys  began 
outside,  some  one  called  for  "Three  cheers 
for  Charles  P.  Murphy,  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall."  We  of  the  faithful,  two  hundred 
strong,  got  up  from  our  chairs  and  the 
cheers  were  given.  In  walked  the  man 
who  had  ruled  over  8,000,000  people  by 
proxy,  who  had  politically  decapitated  the 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State.  He  was  a 
man  of  average  height,  gross  and  heavy  as 
his  pictures.  He  wore  a  black  derby  hat 
and  a  black  overcoat.  His  hair  was  gray. 
As  he  walked  to  an  inconspicuous  seat 
on  the  side  of  the  room  flanked  by  a  wealthy 
real-estate  man  and  a  judge  of  the  munici- 
pal court,  he  smiled  and  smoked  his  cigar. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick,"  came  the  story  of 
the  rout.  McCall,  the  candidate  for 
Mayor,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  hope 
was  that  the  people  would  make  a  typically 
American  blunder,  bowl  over  the  Tammany 
candidate  for  Mayor,  but  set  up  a  Tam- 
many Hoard  of  Aldermen,  elect  a  Tam- 
many county  ticket;  in  short,  tie  the  hands 


of  the  Mayor  they  had  just  elected  so  that 
Tammany  could  loot  the  city  as  of  old. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick."  It  seemed  that 
the  people  had  done  just  this  thing. 
Metz,  the  Tammany  hope  for  controller, 
was  leading  Prendergast,  of  Fusion,  by 
more  than  10,000.  Prendergast  could 
not  hope  to  overcome  this  lead. 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  exclaimed  a 
fat  attache  of  the  municipal  court  who 
sat  in  a  front  seat  watching  the  returns. 
The  real-estate  man.  who  had  come  with 
Murphy,  took  down  the  figures.  "The 
chief"  smiled  and  smoked. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick."  Prendergast  was 
gaining.  Metz's  lead  was  not  as  great 
as  had  been  first  reported.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  reports  had 
come  from  the  Tammany  districts.  Pren- 
dergast would  win.  The  emotional  court 
attache  wiped  his  brow.  "The  chief" 
smiled  and  smoked. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick."  Tammany  was  now 
rallying  around  Goulden,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing  opposed  to  McAneny, 
Fusion's  choice  for  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  "The  chief"  smiled  and 
smoked.  "Tick,  tick,  tick,"  the  fateful 
ticker  told  of  Goulden's  retreat.  "We'll 
save  the  county  ticket,  anyway,"  ex- 
claimed the  apoplectic  court  attache  while 
"the  chief"  smiled  and  smoked. 

A  prosperous-looking  business  man  now 
spoke  to  "the  chief."  He  was  a  demon- 
strative gentleman,  and  what  he  said  was 
not  alone  for  Murphy's  ear. 

"If  you  can  stand  all  these  guns  and 
still  look  young,"  announced  the  business 
man  with  the  air  of  a  prophet,  "you're 
a  young  fellow. "  i  -       — ^, 

"I  never  worry,"  Murphy  said.    — 

Now    the    Supreme    Court    judge    was 
speaking.     "If    these    newspapers    stand 
together,  they  can  make  lots  of  trouble, ' 
Mr.  Murphy." 

"They  don't  stand  together,"  Murphy 

The  business  man  and  the  judge  left 
the  room.  Others  slipt  quietly  through 
the  half-open  door,  but  we  of  the  faithful 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Strong  re- 
mained behind. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick."  The  aldermen 
were  lost  to  Fusion.  A  district  captain 
whispered  in  "the  chief's"  ear  and  then 
walked  away.  Now  was  heard  the  shuffling 
of  many  feet  as  others  slipt  out.  We  of 
the  faithful  waited,  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Strong. 

It  was  getting  late.  The  newspaper  men 
wanted  a  statement. 

"We'll  give  a  statement  before  we  go," 
Murphy  said. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick."  The  county  ticket 
was  lost,  "Tick,  tick,  tick."  The  State 
assembly  had  been  lost  to  Tammany. 
The  door  creaked  often  now  as  men  stole 
silently  from  the  room.  We  of  the  faithful 
waited  One  Hundred  Strong. 

The  newspaper  men  wanted  that  state- 
ment. 

"li  isn't  over  yet,"  Murphy  said. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick."  William  Sulzer, 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  had  risen.  The 
loyal  Fast  Siders  had  picked  up  his  politic- 
ally decapitated  head  and  set  it  once  more 
upon  his  shoulders.  "Tick,  tick,  tick." 
It  was  Waterloo. 

And  Murphy  still  smiled  and  smoked, 
still  obeyed  "the  law." 

Now  Tom  Smith  disappeared,  to  reap- 
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pear  in  the  room  again  in  a  few  minutes, 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  band.  It  contained 
Murphy's  message  to  the  people  of  New 
York.  It  had  been  written  l>y  Smith 
and  read: 

"The  result  speaks  for  itself.  Mr. 
Mitehel  has  been  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters.  His  opponents  join  in 
the  wish  that  he  may  have  a  successful 
administration." 

Thus  the  boss,  who  had  ruled  by  proxy, 
himself  became  a  proxy  through  which 
another  man  spoke  to  the  public. 

Still  smiling  and  smoking,  still  obeying 
"the  law,"  Charles  F.  Murphy,  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall,  got  up  from  his  chair. 
We  of  the  faithful,  Fifty  Strong,  stood 
as  he  walked  to  the  door. 

"Good  night,"  he  said  to  the  old  door- 
keeper as  he  passed  out. 

"Good  night,  chief,"  answered  Paddy. 
"And  let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Tommy  Riley,  "he'll  be  chief  as  long 
as  he  wants  to  be." 

"What?"  asked  Tommy,  suddenly  start- 
ing. Tommy  had  been  lost  in  specula- 
tion. He  wondered  if  the  new  chief 
would  give  him  the  much-desired  post 
now  held  by  the  faithful  Paddy. 


A    "GOOSE    KING"    AND    HIS 
" REALM  " 

IT  is  said  that  poultry-farming  is  in  most 
instances  as  hazardous  as  backing  a 
theatrical  enterprise.  To  the  uninitiated 
the  undertaking  looks  easy  and  promises 
large  profits,  which  explains  the  numerous 
failures  we  see  or  read  about  in  the  news- 
papers. That  with  the  right  kind  of  at- 
tention a  poultry-farm  can  be  made  profit- 
able is  proved  by  the  story  of  how  William 
A.  Firke,  a  banker,  of  Piatt  County, 
Illinois,  has  made  heaps  of  money  out  of 
geese.  Mr.  Firke's  farm  is  located  a  few 
miles  from  Mansfield  and  not  far  from 
Danville.  His  place  is  sometimes  called 
"Goose  City,"  and  he  is  generally  known 
as  the  "Goose  King."  At  present  ten 
thousand  geese  are  grazing  around  "the 
Firke  farmhouse.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
St.  Louis  Republic: 

In  this  great  flock  there  are  a  few  bad 
actors.  They  get  into  arguments  with 
their  neighbors,  and  if  their  keepers  are  not 
on  the  job  some  "rough-neck"  starts 
trouble.  And  invariably  some  members 
of  the  gander  gang  get  hurt. 

But  trouble-makers  among  the  goose 
colony  are  handled  just  as  if  they  were 
men.  A  calaboose  has  been  erected  on  the 
farm,  and  every  bad-acting  gander  is 
locked  up  just  as  soon  as  his  character 
becomes  known.  The  calaboose  is  divided 
into  cells  in  order  to  prevent  prisoners 
attacking  one  another.  Ganders  on  this 
farm  must  conduct  themselves  just  as  any 
gentleman  would  do  in  polite  society. 

A  gander  caught  misbehaving  is  given 
"thirty  days"  in  the  calaboose.  While  he 
is  incarcerated  he  gets  all  he  can  eat  and 
drink,  and  when  he  has  served  his  time  he 
is  so  fat  that  he  can  hardly  waddle.  But 
instead  of  being  permitted  to  associate 
with  self-respecting  geese  again  he  is 
hustled  off  to  the  market. 

When  a  goose  slides  on  the  ice  and 
breaks  a  leg  or  wing,  or  meets  with  mis- 
fortune otherwise,  it  is  rushed  off  to  the 
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YOURSELF 

After  all,  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  to  you  is  YOUR- 
SELF. Your  success  in  life  is  decided  by  the  kind  of  person  you  are. 

Your  Personal  Efficiency 

To  increase  your  own  Personal  Efficiency  only  ten  per  cent,  may  mean  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  you — or  success  worth  more  than  dollars.  It  may  save 
your  job,  or  your  profession,  or  your  business,  or  your  health  and  happiness. 

You  Can  Learn  from  Emerson 

To  meet  a  wide  demand  for  a  course  of  training  in  Personal  Efficiency, 

a  series  of  twenty-four  lessons  has  been  prepared  by  Harrington  Emerson, 

the  noted  Efficiency  Expert. 

These  lessons  are  now  offered  to  the  public  through  the  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency. A  splendid  organization,  enthusiastic  support  by  other  efficiency 
experts,  make  possible  scrupulous  individual  care  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Fascinating  and  Profitable  Lessons 

The  great  principles  of  efficiency  have  been  applied  to  YOURSELF 

by  Mr.  Emerson.     In  these  fascinating  lessons  you  are  shown  how 

to   make  the   most  of  your  own  abilities  and   circumstances. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  been  in  efficiency  work  for  many  years;   he  has  also 

been  a  teacher  of  men.     He  has  put  into  these  lessons  his  experience. 

You  are  told  how  efficiency  principles,  if  applied,  will  add  to  your 

ability  to  make  money,  to  save  money,  to  do  work,  to  plan  time,  to 
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Speak  Softly! 

Not  so  loud,  dearie.  Speak  Softly 
— I  can  hear  now  as  well  as  you." 

Why,  mumsie !  You  have  been 
deaf  ever  since  1  was  a  baby." 

"But  see,  I  am  now  using  a  wonderful 
new  scientific  invention  for  the  deaf.  I 
can  hear  every  kind  of  sound — even  con- 
versation in  an  ordinary  tone — with  my 

NEW8-TONE 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

— the  final  triumph  of  the  inventor 
of  the  first  successful  multi-tone  ear 
plione.  Eight  Tones!  Eight  different  adjust- 
ments to  suit  every  condition  of  the  ear. 
?  u  llerers  from  deafnessevery  where  welcomed 
the  Mear9  Four-Tone  as  the  first  perfected 
hearing  device.  It  was  a  scientific  marvel. 
But  all  its  wonderful  powers  have  been 
Doubled  in  the  amazing  new  Eight-Tone 
Mears — just  out!  The  new  Eight-Tone  ear 
plione  makes  every  kind  and  "shade"  of 
6ound  as  distinct  to  the  deaf  as  shades 
of  color  are  distinct  to  the   perfect  eyes. 

THE  OFFER 

In  order  to  give  our  patrons 

the  'personal  service  that  is 

possible    only    when    we 

know  them  and  deal  w  ith 

them  direct,  we  have 

discontinued    all    our 

American  agencies. 

Our  New  8-Tone 

model  ear  phone 

can  be  had  only 

direct    from    our 

New  York  office. 

Toadvertiseournew 

direct  selling  plan  and  to  introduce    the  perfected 

Mears  8- Tone,  we  are  making   a  Special    Limited 

Offer  for  a  short  time  only.    Mail  the  free  coupon 

at  once  for  full  particulars. 
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FREE  TRIAL  {,' 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  only  sold  on 
trial.  Test  it  and  prove  its  power  to  do  for 
you  what  it  isdoing  for  others.  Make  the  test 
at  our  expense.  Try  it  for  15  days  in  your 
own  home,  under  every  condition  of  actual 
service.  If  it  dot  snot  please  you,  send  it  back, 
and  the  trial  Will  cost  you  nothing.  Remember, 
the  Mears  Elpht-Tone  Ear  Phone  is  not  an  ex- 
periment. It  is  merely  an  improvement  upon 
our  already  famous  Single-lone  instrument. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  New  York,  please 
visit   our    offices   for  free    demonstration. 

Booklet  on  Request 

This  coupon  is  printed  for  your  conven- 
ience. Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  «>■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
to    us.      We  will    send    you     £*-,  yv  i  t  r»  ^v  XT 
promptly    the    Ucora    Ear     ♦*LOUrOIN 
Hone   Book.       This  book      <?  ^  ^  ^  *    v  *^ 

88  £f  *♦  MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 
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■,'oosc  hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  buildings  on  the  farm.  Every 
attention  is  given  the  patient.  If  the  case 
needs  surgical  attention  it  {jets  that,  hut 
the  large  percentage  of  inmates  of  this 
institution  suffer  from  maladies  which 
require  treatment  with  medicines. 

Mr.  Firke  admits  that  he  is  the  "goose 
king,"  and  is  proud  of  the  distinction.  "I 
can  make  more  money  out  of  my  geese  in 
a  few  weeks  than  1  can  out  of  my  bank  in  a 
year."  said  Mr.  Firke. 

While  the  State  Bank  of  Mansfield  is  a 
thriving  little  institution — everything  Mr. 
Firke  interests  himself  in  must  thrive,  for 
that  matter — it  would  take  but  small  rank 
among  the  banking  industry,  while  the 
goose  farm  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
was  through  marked  success  in  dealing 
in  geese  the  bank  was  made  possible,  and 
it  takes  more  than  goose  sense  to  make 
cents  enough  out  of  geese  to  start  a  bank, 
even  a  rural  State  bank. 

But  Mr.  Firke  has  other  interests  aside 
from  the  thriving  little  bank  and  his  10,000 
geese  that  fatten  his  yearly  income  by 
getting  fat  fast.  He  is  one  of  the  largest 
landowners  in  that  section  of  Illinois, 
having  acquired  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  the  land,  not  an  acre  of  which  is 
valued  at  less  than  $250. 

Mr.  Firke's  operations  in  geese  have  to 
do  only  with  the  fattening  of  the  birds.  Few 
are  hatched  on  his  large  estate.  Hatching 
geese  is  too  slow  a  process  for  a  man  who 
wants  to  make  large  profits  out  of  geese. 

Young  and  gaunt,  they  are  received 
by  carloads  from  the  South,  principally 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Round  and  fat 
they  are  shipped  a  short  time  later  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  But  in  that  brief 
interim  such  a  change  is  effected  that  a  car 
which  holds  2,500  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
Firke  farm  will  scarcely  hold  1,700  when 
they  are  hurried  off  to  the  market. 

An  average  goose  upon  its  arrival  at  the 
Firke  farm  is  worth  about  70, cents.  The 
same  bird  brings  $1.70  when'*' it  starts  for 
the  market.  The  feed  consumed  in  work- 
ing the  change  is  worth  about  30  cents, 
while  the  transportation  charge  both  to 
and  from  the  farm  will  not  exceed  20  cents, 
leaving  the  feeder  an  average  of  50  cents 
profit  on  each  bird  handled. 

Ten  thousand  geese!  Five  thousand 
dollars  for  three  weeks'  work  is  fair  returns, 
even  for  a  banker.  But  the  investment 
and  the  risk?  The  risk  is  comparatively 
small.  Geese  are  remarkably  hardy  and 
free  from  diseases  that  infest  other  poultry, 
and  their  habits  are  such  that  they  require 
little  attention. 

The  Firke  geese  get  some  green  stuff, 
but  their  principal  diet  consists  of  shelled 
corn  and  fresh  water.  During  the  last 
two  weeks  before  market-day  they  are 
shut  up  in  sheds  and  fed  all  the  corn  they 
can  eat.     The  Republic  proceeds: 

Occasionally  corn  fodder  is  added  to  the 
ration,  and  it  takes  a  flock  of  geese  to  beat 
a  brindle  cow  eating  corn  fodder.  In 
these  later  years,  now  that  the  silo  has 
come  into  general  use.  the  geese  on  the 
Firke  farm  are  treated  occasionally  to 
green  corn  or  ensilage. 

The  10,000  geese  in  a  flock  isj'not  the 
only  interesting  sight  on  the  Firke  farm, 
and    sightseers    are    always    welcome.     A 
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Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /6  9 
Kodak  ball  bearing  shutter,  Autotime 
scale  and  brilliant  reversible  finder. 
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New   Typewriter 


It  no  longer  costs  a  big  sum   to 
own  a  good    typewriter    and    be 
business-like.    For  one-sixth  the 
usual  cost,  you  get  the  wonder- 
ful, practical  Bennett  with  all  im- 
portant typewriterimprovements 
visible   writing,   adjustable    mar- 
gins, reversible  ribbon,  84-charac- 
ter  standard  keyboard.     It  does  the 
work  of  a  $100  machine. 


On  Approval — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

The  Bennett  isas  easily  carried  as  a  book.     Ver] 
compact.  Has  only  250  parts.    Other  machines  hi 
as  high  as  37(H)  parts.    Quality  cuaranteed  —  made  I  v 
same  men  who  make  expensive  EUiott-Fishei    I 
Machines.    Turnsout  neat  work,  and  makes  clear  car- 
bons.   Scut  tin  10 days' trial.    Honey  hack  unless  satis- 
fied.    Write  for  catalog  today.     Live  agents  wauled. 
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and  up.  Postal  brings 
illustrated  64-page  catalog. 
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Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them— something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education*' — when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  i  eed  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Star.daid  Dictionary. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

In  each  town  to  rldcand  exh  I  bit  sum  pie  Hanger 

bicycles.     Write  Jar  our  latest  special  offer. 
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conspicuous  sign  near  the  Firke  sheds 
reads:  "Inquire  at  the  house;  an  attendant 
will  show  you  around."  Firke  believes  in 
advertising,  and  is  never  more  delighted 
than  when  strangers  pay  his  farm  a  visit. 

The  birds  are  housed  in  immense,  well- 
constructed  sheds.  These  sheds  arc  proof 
against  the  ohangeableness  of  Illinois 
weather.  The  sheds  are  warmly  built, 
have  solid  concrete  floors,  an  abundance  of 
light,  but  are  not  heated,  for  a  goose  when 
protectod  from  the  weather  can  withstand 
a  temperature  of  20  degrees  below  zero. 
All  of  the  birds  fattened  on  the  Firke 
farm  are  on  the  New  York  market  long 
before  zero  weather  prevails  here. 

When  the  goose-fattening  season  is  over 
the  sheds  are  used  to  house  stock,  for  Mr. 
Firke  is  also  an  extensive  cattle-,  hog-,  and 
sheep-feeder. 

The  founder  of  the  Firke  farm  is  now 
sixty-six  years  old,  yet  he  insists  that  he 
and  his  novel  business  are  just '  in  their 
prime.  Formerly  he  did  all  the  work  him- 
self, but  now  he  is  able  to  hire  men  to 
look  after  the  sheds  and  to  tend  the  geese 
while  they  are  in  the  fields. 

In  the  management  of  the  farm  he  is 
assisted  by  his  son,  Ralph  Firke,  who  in  the 
past  few  years  has  done  most  of  the  buy- 
ing. Late  in  the  summer  of  each  year 
the  young  man  spends  several  weeks  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  in  the  hills  of 
which  States  goose-raising  is  an  important 
industry.  There  the  geese  are  purchased, 
often  in  large  flocks,  but  more  frequently 
in  small  and  widely  scattered  lots. 

Often  the  geese  are  assembled  in  places 
remote  from  the  railroads  and  must  be 
driven  many  miles  before  they  are  loaded. 
The  driving  is  comparatively  easy,  but 
before  the  long  march  over  the  rough  and 
rugged  roads  can  be  commenced  the  geese 
must  be  shod,  for  rough  roads  will  make 
even  a  goose  foot-sore,  and  this  method  of 
shoeing  geese  is  original  with  the  people 
of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  these  States 
far  from  railroads. 

Shoeing  a  goose  is  even  easier  than  it 
sounds.  The  birds  are  driven  through  a 
bed  of  soft  tar  or  pitch  and  then  im- 
mediately into  sand-heaps.  This  is  allowed 
to  harden,  and  then  the  geese  are  ready  for 
their  long  march  to  the  train.  The  driv- 
ing is  not  an  unusually  slow  process,  for  the 
geese  are  fair  walkers. 

The  sheds  now  in  use  on  the  Firke  farm 
cost  more  than  $4,000.  Next  March,  after 
the  cattle,  which  will  follow  the  geese  as 
occupants,  are  shipped  to  the  market, 
Mr.  Firke  will  experiment  with  chickens. 

Mr.  Firke's  wealth,  like  all  other  ac- 
cumulated fortunes,  had  its  origin  in 
thrift.  His  mother  was  left  penniless  by 
the  death  of  his  father  when  the  future 
"goose  king"  was  but  one  month  old. 
His  education  was  very  meager,  receiving 
his  first  schooling  from  a  subscription 
school  in  a  log  building  in  Indiana,  and  at 
an  early  age  he  commenced  work,  as  a  farm 
laborer,  on  a  farm  near  Mansfield,  111.  So 
thrifty  was  he  that  out  of  a  salary  of  $22 
per  month  he  managed  to  save  nearly  $200 
per  year.  He  invested  his  savings  in 
Illinois  prairie,  which  then  could  be  pur- 
chased for  an  average  of  less  than  $35  per 
acre.     The  increase  in  valuation  of  his  land 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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In  sixty  years 
no  Sale  like  this 

at  "The  Linen  Store" 

At  our  Annual  January  Sales  heretofore  it  has  been  our 
custom  to  select  certain  lines  on  which  we  made  impor- 
tant reductions. 

In  addition  to  these  important  reductions  this  year  we 
will  allow  an  extra  io%  on  every  article  in  our  entire 
range  of  Housekeeping  Goods. 

This  means  that  in  many  cases  the  reductions  will  amount 
to  as  much  as  30%. 

Because  of  this  every  one  of  our  400  patterns  in  Table  Linen 
is  reduced  at  least  10%. 

And  "reduced  prices"  at  "The  Linen  Store"  mean  re- 
duced prices.     Every  one  knows  that! 

A  price  of  "#4.00  reduced  from  #5.00"  means  that  the 
price  is  really  reduced  from  #5.00  and  that  #5.00  is  our 
regular  price  and  fair  value  anywhere. 
We  are  as  careful  regarding  the  integrity  of  our  adver- 
tising as  we  are  about  the  reliability  of  our  Linens. 

1  he  sale  includes  Table  Linens,  Bed  Linens,  Towels,  Bed 
Coverings,     Lingerie,     Neckwear,     Women's 
Outer  Garments,  etc. 

Illustrated  Booklet,  quoting  prices  in  detail,  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

5th  Ave.,   33d  &  34th  Sts.,  New  York 


A  Sherbet  is  made  tasty  and  delightful  by  using  Abbott's 
Bitters.  Sample  of  bitters  by  mail,  25  cts.  in  stamps. 
C.W.  Abbott&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Out  free  s.imple  will  prove  com- 1 
fort  and   economy.     Send  postal  | 
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itingsize  and  whether  you  want  ■ 
gh  or  low  collar. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
pt.  C                         Boston,  Mass.  1 

By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams.  Inc.  BronzeFoundry,538West27thSt., New  York 

Semi  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


Globe-Wernicke       Filing       Equipment      costs     no      more      than      the      ordinary      kind 


THIS  is  one  of  the  many  files 
you  will  examine  at  the 

Business     Show 

December  29th  to  January  1  Oth 

— at  your  local  Globe-Wernicke  Dealer's,  who  will  feature  ■ 
the  Globe-Wernicke  Business  Show,  an  event  of  great 
importance  to  men  who  are  interested  in  efficient  and- 
economical  office  equipment  and  business  methods. 

Don't  miss  it,  it  is  free.  Also,  tell  your  office  assistants  to  attend 
the  show. 

There  are  Globe- Wernicke  representatives  almost  everywhere. 
If  not  in  your  locality,  write  for  Catalog  No.  86.  Where  not  repre- 
sented, we  ship  freight  prepaid. 

5T>c  9loWA\£rmeke(?o.  Cincinnati 

Mfrs.  Of   Sectional  Bookcases,  Filing  Cabinets,  Stationers'  Goods- 

Branch  Stt.resr 
New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Cincinnati.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Frictionless 
Files  Move 
in  and  out 
with  a  touch. 
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6%  GOLD 
BONDS 

We  offer  from  time  to  time  a 
limited  list  of  carefully  selected 
gold  bonds,  secured  by  first  mort- 
y.iues  on  improved  Chicago  real 
estate.  They  range  in  denomi- 
nation from  $100  up.  Each  bond 
is  the  personal  obligation  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  which  in 
all  cases  is  worth  at  least  twice 
the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 
Title  guaranteed  by  Chicago 
Title  &  Trust  Co.,  with  assets  in 
excess  of  $8,000,000. 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
value   of  Chicago  real  estate, 

the  careful  investor  seeking  a 
maximum  rate  of  interest  con- 
sistent with  security,  will  find 
here  just  what  he  seeks.  Send 
for  our  January  list. 

COCHRAN  &  McCLUER 

Established  1893 

38  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Safe  6% 

January 

Investments 

In  purchasing  first  mortgage  6% 
bonds  of  us,  investors  are  selecting 
securities  whose  safety  has  been  tested 
and  tried  by  an  experience  of  32  years, 
during  which  time  no  investor  has  ever 
lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest 
on  any  bond  or  mortgage  sold  by  tbis  House. 

These  bonds  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500,51,000  and  $5,000. 

ArVrite  for  the  Investors*  Magazine  and 
Circular  No.  546  X 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE ^  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLISHED  1882 
STRAUS  BLDG  ONE  WALL  ST. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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6%  TWO  YEAR  BONOS 

Dae  January  1st,  1916.  Secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
good  farm  land— the  safest  security  in  the  world.  Guar- 
anteed principal  and  interest.  Denominations  $500  and 
Jim'i.  interest  paid  each  nix  months  at  First  Trust  & 
Sayings  Bank,  Chicago.  Trustee,  without  deduction  of 
Federal  Income  Tax.  Legal  investment  for  State  and 
National  Banks.     Write  for  information. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

R    C    KITTEL,  Pre*.  C  ASSEI.TON,  N.  D. 


INVESTMENTS  ANJD  E5NAN<CE 


Featherweight  Eyeshade 

rests  the  eye*  and  prevents  eye  strain. 

Weighs  only  \i  oz.     No  elastic  or  metal 
I       piration  has  no  effect  on  it. 
at  when  not  in  use.   Adjustable  t 

•ion.    7>mn/>urrM/fnrnaturallight 

Opaque  for  artificial  light  and  for  those  who 

irglasses.  Atalldealera.  25  cents  postpaid. 

Featherweight  Eyeshade  Co. ,  513  State  St.,  Camden,  N.J. 


Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 


Ease  for  muscles, 
clothes  and  temper 


"Sal  isfact  ion 
or  money  lack" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  mi  buckles 
The  r.  A.  I  .Inure...  Mf(.  <  ..  ,  Nl.irl.j,  Mum. 


THE   RISING  COST  OF   RAILWAY 
CAPITAL 

SLASON  THOMPSON  contributes  to 
Investment  an  article  under  the  above 
heading,  in  which  lie  sets  forth  how  the 
railroads  "are  paying  a  lot  more  for  money 
now  than  they  used  to  pay."  Just  how 
much  more  they  pay  is  also  set  forth. 
Between  1904  aiid  1911  the  net  funded 
debt  of  railways  in  this  country  increased 
32.3  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
interest  they  paid  on  their  funded  debts 
increased  37.8  per  cent.  That  portion 
of  the  railway  debt  which  formerly  paid 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  was  reduced  in  that 
period  more  than  one-half.  Meanwhile, 
their  bonds  that  paid  from  4  to  5  per  cent, 
'almost  trebled"  in  amount,  and  those 
paying  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  "more  than 
doubled."  These  facts  show  in  a  striking 
way  the  steady  advance  in  the  cost  of 
railway  capital.  In  other  words,  they 
show  to  what  extent  the  cost  of  living  for 
them  has  increased.  Mr.  Thompson  finds 
that  present-day  conditions  have  "left  the 
railways  with  a  heavier  burden  of  financing 
than  they  have  ever  before  borne."  Items 
in  this  striking  article  are  these : 

"Two  features  stand  out:  First,  the 
decline  in  bonds  paying  less  than  4  per 
cent.;  second,  the  corresponding  advance 
in  those  paying  4  to  5  and  5  to  6  per  cent. 
This  growth  between  4  and  6  per  cent,  has 
taken  place  almost  wholly  at  the  expense 
of  bonds  paying  under  4  per  cent.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bulk  of  this  shift  has  occurred 
since  1904,  which  is  shown  to  be  the  turning- 
point  marking  the  inception  of  the  present 
rise  in  capital  costs.  In  1904  bonds  paying 
2  to  3  per  cent,  played  only  a  slightly  small- 
er part  than  in  1900.  Those  paying  3  to 
4  reached  their  apex  at  38.45  per  cent. 
Those  paying  4  to  5  were  near  the  lowest, 
and  those  paying  5  to  6  were  at  the  lowest 
for  the  entire  period. 

"From  1904,  however,  there  is  a  steady 
climb.  By  1911  the  2  to  3  per  cent,  bond 
has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  3  to  4  per 
cents,  constitute  only  one-ninth  of  the 
total,  where  in  1904  they  had  been  over 
one-third.  The  4  to  5s,  beginning  an  al- 
most unbroken  rise,  climb  by  1911  to 
60.08  per  cent,  of  the  entire  railway  funded 
debt!  In  seven  years,  5  to  6  per  cent, 
money  in  railwavs  has  climbed  from  $804,- 
000,000  to  $1,883,000,000;  4  to  5  per  cent, 
monev  has  climbed  from  $2,146,000,000  to 
$5,897,000,000,  and  3  to  4  per  cent,  money 
has  fallen  from  $2,576,000,000  to  $1,117,- 
000,000. 

"Interwoven  with  these  figures  may  be 
read  the  serial  story  of  railway  fortune  and 
adversity.  Most  striking  at  first  glance  is 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  3  and3K>  P('i" 
cent,  money  since  1909.  Of  equal  signifi- 
cance is  the  fitful  rise  of  bonds  carrying 
above  4  percent .,  from  13.88  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  1900 to 65.50per cent,  in  1912.  1  [ere, 
too.  the  turning-point  is  seen  to  be  the  years 
just  preceding  that  rise  in  money  which 
culminated  in  the  financial  disturbance  of 
1907. 

"With  sails  unfurled,  many  roads  in  1906 
were  on  the  point  of  selling  large  issues  for 
needed  expansion  of  facilities,  when  devel- 
opment of  a  strain  in  the  money  market 
rendered  it  impossible  to  float  more  than 
a  small  part,  and  the  voyage  again  halted. 
Despite  extraordinary  growth  in  general 
business  and  increasing  dividends   which 


made  L906  a  stockholders'  year,  bond  list- 
ings, at  $306,000,000.  were  below  either  of 
the  two  previous  years. 

"New  issues  for  railroad  extensions,  ad- 
ditions, and  betterments  in  1907  would 
have  exceeded  any  previous  year  in  history 
had  sailing  been  favorable.  Acute  distur- 
bance of  confidence  sent  money  soaring, 
and  in  the  closing  months  rates,  touching 
16  per  cent,  for  ninety-day  loans  in  Novem- 
ber, became  absolutely  prohibitive.  Under 
the  storm  clouds  the  sails  were  tightly 
reefed.  Bond  listings  fell  to  the  bottom 
for  the  period  under  review;  temporary 
financing  through  short-term  notes  vaulted 
and  then  fell  flat,  in  the  second  half  year 
even  these  high-interest-bearing  issues  be- 
ing cut  off. 

"After-effects  of  this  disastrous  year, 
were  seen  in  1908.  Tho  temporary  financ- 
ing continued  for  a  time,  gradual  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  relaxing  rates  were 
bound  to  encourage  numerous  loans  which 
should  have  appeared  earlier.  So  1908 
again  was  largely  a  year  of  providing  pre- 
vious financing.  Hardly  a  short-term  note 
was  seen  in  the  second  half  year,  but  bond 
listings  jumped  to  $506,000,000  against 
$268,000,000  in  1907,  the  largest,  excepting 
one  year,  since  1901.  Notable  as  had  been 
recent  years  for  new  railway  construction, 
financed  before  the  depression,  much  of  the 
1908  listings  was  for  further  development 
of  facilities. 

"Under  slackening  commercial  activity, 
new  bond  listings  again  shrank,  in  1910 
the  railwav  total  not  only  falling  $336,000,- 
000  under~1909,  but  under  1908,  1905,  and 
1901  as  well.  Some  needs  were  financed 
early,  while  money  still  was  favorable,  bj- 
sale  of  new  stock;  but  bonds  were  at  the 
foot  of  a  hard-scrabble.  The  1911  total  at 
$298,000,000  was  far  below  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  tho  early  issues  for  improve- 
ments, additions,  and  extensions  were  on  a 
liberal  scale.  Not  only  was  the  total  low- 
est with  two  exceptions  since  1900,  but  new- 
capital  included  was  only  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  for  1910,  and  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  1909!  Disturbed  confidence  again  re- 
duced permanent  issues  of  all  kinds;  short- 
term  notes  again  became  conspicuous. 

"Thus  is  ushered  in  1912,  most  deplor- 
able for  railway  credit  of  the  thirteen-year 
period.  Despite  remarkable  general  trade, 
bonds  of  all  classes,  tho  above  1911,  were 
far  below  1910  and  1909.  Railway  bonds, 
unlike  other  classes,  failed  to  gain  even  o\  er 
1911.  Shrinking  $90,000,000,  they  reached 
the  lowest  ebb  in  the  entire  thirteen  years. 
$58,000,000  under  even  the  disastrous  panic 
year  1907!  And  of  this  total  75  per  cent, 
was  issued  by  six  roads!  Whence  the  dis- 
crimination? Falling  rates,  harassing  leg- 
islation, labor  demands  must  be  considered 
by  investors! 

"Short-term  notes,  the  putting  off  until 
to-morrow  of  what  cannot  be  done  to-day, 
are  the  danger  signals  of  railway  borrowing. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  the  put  ting  off  been 
persistent  enough  to  warrant  detailed  re- 
cording, vet  from  $265,000,000  and  $274.- 
000,000  in  1907  and  190N,  after  a  fall  to 
s;,:;.ooo,(X)0  in  the  happy  year  1909,  they 
have  climbed  to  $124,000,000  in  1910; 
to  8225,000,000  in  1911;  to  $279,000,000 
in  1912,  the  largest  volume  of  makeshift 
financing  on  record! 

"That  is  not  all.  In  1912  this  stop-gap 
financing,  paying  mostly  •">  and  6  per  cent., 
exceeded  by  870,000,000  the  actual  listing 
of  railroad  bonds! 

"Add  these  .S279.000,000  of  notes  to 
bonds  and  not  65  per  cent.,  but  almost 
85  per  cent,  of  railway  borrowing  in    1912 
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was  on  poorer  than  a  4  per  rent,  oredit 
basis! 

"Temporary  financing  entails  refunding, 
whether  or  no  there  dawns  the  hoped-for 
•  lay  of  better  money  markets.  In  the  past, 
successive  refunding  eras,  it  is  seen,  have 
been  on  ever  higher  interest    levels. 

•'Railwavs  of  the  United  States  need 
nearly  $1,500,000,000  annually  to  cope  effi- 
ciently with  traffic  which  grews  8  per  cent,  a 
year.  In  13  years,  5  have  been  character- 
ized by  liberal  bond  issues  for  improvement 
and  extension! 

"In  1912,  with  11,000  more  miles  of 
line,  our  carriers  listed  $561,000,000  fewer 
bonds  than  in  1909.  With  20,000  more 
miles  of  line,  they  listed  S5S.000.000  fewer 
bonds  than  in  the  panic  year  1907! 

"  Railroad  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  mar- 
keted m  1912  for  new  capital,  at  $500,000,- 
000,  fell  almost  $1,000,000,000  below  re- 
quirements. Their  stocks  and  bonds  were 
19  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  classes  market- 
ed, against  62  per  cent,  ten  years  ago!  For 
the  money  that  investors  are  free  to  deny 
an  industry  marked  for  restriction,  the 
railroad  borrower  must  pay,  like  others, 
$50,000  or  $60,000  yearly  on  the  million, 
where  $40,000  would  suffice  ten  years  ago." 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS  SELLING 

AT  TEN 

The  affairs  of  the  Wabash-Pittsburg 
Terminal  Company,  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
low  price  of  ten,  for  its  first  mortgage 
bonds,  was  reached  in  the  week  ending 
December  27.  Of  these  bonds  $32,236,000 
are  outstanding.  They  represent  the  pres- 
ent' ownership  of  the  property.  This 
property  cost  in  cash  $28,600,000,  and  it  is 
now  estimated  that  about  $10,000,000  of 
new  money  will  be  required  in  order  to  put 
the  property  on  a  sound  basis.  The  low 
price  of  ten  for  the  first  mortgage  bonds  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  of  an  assessment 
of  30  to  35  per  cent,  on  the  bonds.  By 
such  an  assessment  could  be  raised  the 
required  $10,000,000.  At  the  present  price 
of  ten,  the  bonds  represent  a  market  value 
of  only  $3,023,600.  Following  are  details 
as  to  this  company  printed  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

"The  receiver  says:  'Conservatively 
estimated,  I  should  say  that  the  land  alone 
owned  by  the  company  in  Pittsburg  is 
worth  $4,600,000,  and  the  buildings  on  this 
land  cost  $2,700,000,  making  a  total  of 
$7,300,000,  which,  less  prior  mortgages, 
$795,000,  leaves  a  net  valuation  of  $6,- 
505,000  on  the  Pittsburg  real  estate. 

"  'All  rights,  titles,  and  equities  are  quoted 
at  $3,026,000  in  the  market  plus  what  it 
will  cost  to  get  the  properties  out  of 
receivership  and  on  a  stable  operating 
basis.  For  the  Wabash-Pittsburg  Ter- 
minal approximately  $10,000,000  of  new 
monev  will  be  required;  for  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie  between  $15,000,000  and 
$20,000,000.  The  receivers  estimate  that 
the  Terminal  Railway,  the  West  Side  Belt 
and  the  Coal  Co.  will  this  calendar  year 
earn  $750,000  net,  and  that  the  Wheeling, 
after  deduction  of  rentals,  hire  of  equip- 
ment, and  all  miscellaneous  charges,  will 
have  $1,250,000  net  available  for  interest 
charges.  The  total  is  equivalent  to  5 
per  cent,  of  $40,000,000  bonds. 

"  'But  this  has  been  done  under  the  most 
severe  operating  handicaps  and  without  a 
dollar  of  new  capital.  The  Wabash- 
Pittsburg  has  had  less  than  40  per  cent. 
of  the  necessary  cars  available  and  the 
Wheeling  has  been  only  about  70  per  cent, 
equipped.  Because  of  the  scarceness  of 
its  own  cars  it  was  necessary  to  move  its 
coal  in  the  cars  of  other  lines  and  turn  the 
traffic  over    to    these    lines    because    they 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT-PURCHASED  BY  BANKS 

First  Mortgage  Ct°/n 
GOLD  BONDS  W/c; 


Im{TheHea.H 
Cl&3iand 

C?.*^.**,—  .«•!!.•.  consists  of  the  new,  massive,  fire-proof. 
J^t*f*  ll  ILV  8'*  atory  and  h.i.rrxiii.  Kramt<<  an<l 
^^^^^^^  ***7      terra  eotta  busintiss   building,    fronting 

about  200  feet  on  Euclid  Ave.,  extending  480  feet  throuKh  to 
Prospect  Ave.,  and  fronting  218  feet  on  Prospect  Ave. 

In  the  Heart  of  Cleveland's 
Finest   Retail    District 

together  with  valuable,  long  term  leasehold  estates.  We  estimate 
a  conservative  value  of  security  at  DOUBLK  the  amount  of 
mortgage,  over  and  above  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
May  Department  Stores  Company— the  lessee. 

Oldest  Banking 


secured  by  the  new  mammoth 

May  Department  Store  Building 

with  valuable  long  term  leasehold 
estate*    and    guaranteed    income 

We  offer  at  par  and  accrued  interest  the  unsold 
portion  of  $2,000,000  (total  I 

Denominations  $500  and  $1000  each 

(maturing  2  to  20  yrs.  Int.  payable  Mar.  1  and  Sept.  1.) 
A  Safe  Investment 

This  new  City  Center  structure  is  leased  to  the  May 
Department  Stores  Company  with  assets  of  $27,000,000, 
for  thirty  years,  at  an  annual  rental  sufficient  to  pay 
absolutely  all  expenses,  fixed  charges,  including  inter- 
est and  principal  of  bonds  as  they  mature.  This  lease 
is  assigned  and  rent  paid  monthly  to  Trustee  for  bond- 
holders, as  additional  guarantee  for  prompt  payment. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  yean  ndlng  .tan  nary 
1918,  were  fifteen  times  the  amount  necessary  t<»  meet  the 
requlrunu-iitH  <>f  the  lease.  Tneserlal  payment  "I  principal 
annually  Increases  tlie  margin  of  security.  Ample  protection 
against  lire  l>y  llrst  class  Insurance  companies,  uml  Mortgage 
(juurantee  Policy,  for  protection  of  bondholders. 

We  Recommend  These  Bonds  and 
Advise  Immediate  Purchase 

Legal  investment  for  National  Banks  and  Bankers 
and  purchased  by  the  most  conservative  investors. 
Price  100  and  accrued  interest,  yielding  6<k  to 
purchasers.     Send  lor  special  illustrated  prospectus  No.  424 

House  in  Chicago 


Founded  1855 
Capital  $1,500,000 


CREEN|BAUMSQNS 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Clark  and 
Randolph  Streets 

CHICAGO 


Under  State  Supervision 


The  Conservation  of 
Womanhood  and 
Childhood,  by 
Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
Presents  his  lat- 
est thought  on 
this   subject. 


THE     LEATHER -BOUND 

POCKET   SERIES 

Delightfully  entertaining,  inspiring,  and  in- 
structive little  books  on  various  modern  prob- 
lems, by  men  of  recognized  intellect  and  leader- 
ship. Each  daintily  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 

7Sc.  net  per  volume  ;     by  mail  78c. 


The  Signs 

of  the 

Times, 

William 

by 
Jen- 

NINGS     B 

The  latest 
ments  in 
cal,    socia 

RYAN. 

move- 
politi- 
1,  and 

economic  affairs. 

The  Misfortunes  of  a  World  With- 
out Pain,  by  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  D.D..LL.D.  A  nota- 
ble, uplifting  discussion  that 
will  delight  the  thinking  man. 


The   Call     of   Jesus    to   Joy,    by 

William  Elliot  Griffis, 
D.D.  Things  worth  remem- 
bering about  the  joy  that 
comes  of  real  and  conscien- 
tious thinking. 


The    Latent  Energies   in   Life,   by 

Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 
D.D.  A  charming  and  pointed 
discussion  of  the  unrealized 
possibilities  in  life. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Nature  undoubtedly  intended  Florida  as  the  world's 
greatest  source  of  supply  for  oranges  and  grapefruit. 
The  soil  of  the  citrus  fruit  section  of  Florida  produces  orange 
and    grapefruit,  trees    of  unusual   vigor.      Florida  showers  and 
sunshine  supply  just  the   elements   needed  to  ripen  into  rich,  spicy, 
juicy  and  sweet  oranges  and  grapefruit,  the  product  of  these  fine  trees. 

Florida's  Soil  and  Climate  Give  to  Her 
Oranges  and  Grapefruit  Surpassing  Quality 

When  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees  and  then  carefully  picked,  packed  and  shipped, 
this  splendid  fruit  keeps  well  and  will  reach  the  consumer  in  fine  condition. 
Realizing  that  the  producers'  prosperity  depends  finally  upon  the  consumers'  sat- 
isfaction with  the  product,  progressive  orange  and  grapefruit  growers  of  Florida 
have  formed  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  a  co-operative,  non-profit   making 
association,  for  mutual  protection. 
The  Exchange  insists  that  its  members  send  to  market  only  tree-ripened  fruit, 
handled  altogether  by  white-gloved  workers,  and  that  in   packing,    every 
doubtful  orange  or  grapefruit  be  discarded.    No  matter  what  grade  of  fruit 
you  buy,  a  guarantee  that  you  will  get  your  money's  worth   is  the  red 
mark  on  boxes  and  wrappers  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange.    Up- 
to-date  dealers  sell  Exchange  fruit  in  season;  if  yours  will  not 
supply  you,  please  write  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
general    northern    office.    Central  Trust  Bldg.,    Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


XCHANQEHfX 
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(CITRUS  EXCHANGE 
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**  Hot  Chocolate  Sauce  on  Ice 
Cream  is  a  Revelation  ! 

RECIPE:  — 

;-fc  teaspoon 

-  scalded  milk 
•.  P.      r  Yolks  2  <  k'/v 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch  1-  n'P  sugar 

Whites  2  egirs 
Melt.  double  boiler.     Mix  sugar,  flour,  cornstarch 

and  salt  and  Mir  into  melted  chocolate  ;tlien  .idd  milk  slowly, 
ng  cansOBtly.  Cook  ten  minutes,  stirring  occasionally 
event  lumping.  Beat  whites  oi  eggs  until  stiff,  and  add 
to  one-half  cup  t>f  sugar  and  eg*  >olks.  mixed.  When  well 
1  lended.  add  the  tin.:  mixture  slowly  to  the  eggs  and  sugar ; 
rrtarn  to  double  boiler  .ind  let  stand  one  minute,  but  do  not 
cook.     Flavof  ■  ith  i  iiiilla  and  serve. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  any 
cook  can  make  with 


Baking,  fefj  Cooking 

CHOCOLATE 

Chocolate  isn't  just  a  delicious  flavor.  It  is 
a  real  food — full  of  body-building  elements. 
Weight  for  weight  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  foods  for  taste,  digestibility  and  nutriment. 
Travelers  find  chocolate  indispensable.  You 
should  have  it  of  tener  in  the  home ;  its  uses  are 
innumerable. 

c&pdf*  Baking  and  Cooking  Chocolate  (Pre- 
mium. Blje  Wrapper),  unsweetened,  '4-lb.  cakes, 
20c;    %  -lb.  cakes,  10c. 

e^k*  Vanilla  Chocolate  (Pink  Wrapper), 
•weel.  5c,  10c,  20c  cakes. 

■eifcp&a  Cocoa 

is  a  refreshing  food- 
drink  for  the  wholefam- 
ily — good  to  work  on 
or  to  play  on.  10c, 1 5c, 
25c  cans. 

A 11  sold  bu  dealen 
evert/where 

Write  for  -efopAs*  New  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Cook  Book 
— ^ Frank  TJeK.  Huyler,  President 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almtnae  for  1914  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chick  en  a,  their  price**,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Ineuhntora,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo* 
pediaof  rhirkendoin.  You  need  it.  Only  lfie. 
C.  C  SHOEMAKER,  Boa  »o*      r  reeport,  1U. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  e  to., 
by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 60  years 
of  fair  dealing:. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  ami  Or- 
n  a  mental 
Trees.  1,200 
acres,  60  In  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  46 
greenhouses  of  I'.-iIiiih.  KeniB,  BeffoniM,  Cera- 
ni  ii  m».  etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  ('annua, 
the  omen  of  bedding:  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
U2-Pa*«  Catalog  FREE.    Send  for  it  Today. 

TheStorrs&HarrieajiCo.,Box  322.  Painesville.Ohio 


furnished  the  oars.     Last  year  (he  Terminal  l 
Railway's  coal  companies  mined  i-i.OOO.lKMl 
tons  of  coal  which  was  mostly  shipped   to 
the  lakes.      About  2.(KK).(KK)  tons  was  scut 

for  the  above  reasons  over  competing  lines, 

and  instead  of  the  two  properties  getting 
a  combined  200-mile  haul  on  the  traffic 
they  got  a  15-mile  haul  represented  by  the 

movement  over  the  West  Side  Belt  from 
the  company's  mines  to  the  connecting 
lines. 

"  'The  diversion  of  this  coal  traffic,  ac- 
cording to  the  receiver,  cost  the  Terminal 
Railway  and  the  Wheeling  each  $700,000 
in  gross  freight  revenues  and  approxi- 
mately $350,000  each  in  net  revenues.  The 
loss  in  recoverable  net,  if  the  companies 
were  properly  equipped,  represents  5  per 
cent,  on  an  'additional  $14,000,000.  The 
opportunities  for  development  of  more 
traffic  are  tremendous.  Lack  of  facilities 
has  heretofore  kept  coal  production  to  a 
minimum.'  " 

PENNSYLVANIA   TO  SELL  ITS  NOR- 
FOLK &   WESTERN 

Following  the  tentative  arrangements  by 
which  the  New  Haven  Railroad  is  to  part 
with  its  controlling  interest  in  other  lines, 
and  the  decision  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company  to  dispose 
of  its  Western  Union  stock,  comes  an 
announcement  that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road expects  to  sell  its  controlling  interest 
in  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  Its  decision, 
reached  as  a  result  of  conferences  with 
Attorney-General  Mc  Reynolds,  is  regarded 
as  a  direct  and  peaceful  way  out  of  a 
situation  which  otherwise  might  have 
resulted  in  a  Government  suit,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  does  not  consider  control  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  sufficiently  valu- 
able to  warrant  the  risk  and  expense  of 
protracted  litigation  with  the  Government. 
Of  this  action  a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  says: 

"Tn  well-informed  quarters  it  is  stated 
that  early  in  the  present  Administration 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officers  signified 
to  President  Wilson  their  desire  to  do 
everything  possible  to  meet  the  Adminis- 
tration's ideas  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between    railroads. 

"It  is  stated  that  Attorney-General 
McReynolds  has  not  asked  the  Pennsyl- 
vania to  dispose  of  its  Norfolk  &  Western, 
but  merely  requested  the  former  company  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  him  for  discussion. 
The  result  of  these  discussions  has  been  a 
virtual  agreement  that  some  plan  would  be 
devised,  conforming  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  ideas  as  he  outlined  them, 
whereby  the  Pennsylvania  would  divest 
itself  of  its  present  working  control  of  the 
ot  her  road. 

"According  to  their  last  annual  reports 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries owned  a  total  of  .$52,902,900,  com- 
mon and  preferred  Norfolk  tt  Western 
stock.  At  the  end  of  1912  these  companies 
had  converted  all  their  Norfolk  &  Western 
bonds  into  stock,  but  this  year  they  sub- 
scribed to  substantially  half  of  the  $1N,- 
000,000  new  convertible  bonds  offered  to 
stockholders  a1  1021-.  Of  the  amount 
offered,  $17,138,000  were  taken  by  stock- 
holders. The  amount  outstanding  has 
Biuce  been  reduced  to  about  $13,(KX),0()()  by 

conversions.  The  total  stock  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  common  and  pre- 
ferred, is  $126,260,000. 

"The  Pennsylvania's  holdings  are  thus 
about  42  per  cent,  of  Norfolk  ii  Western's 
stock.  Should  all  of  the  convertible 
bonds  be  exchanged  for  stock.  1  he  Penn- 
sylvania companies  would  hold  $62,000,000 
out  of  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  $139,- 
(KKUMK).   or  about    15    per  cut. 


The  Radioptican  Uses  the  Original' 
Picture — No  Slides  Necessary 

The  imaeeonthe  screen  is  ercatly  magnified:  detail  and 
color  are  clearly  reproduced.  The  RADIOPTICAN 
uses  post  cards,  clippings,  drawings,  photos  or  flat 
objects.  Arraneed  for  electricity  (either  incandescent  or 
arc  ,  eis  or  acetylene  (the  latter  models  come  complete 
with  generator  ready  to  operate). 
Every  RADIOPTICAN  carries  a  guarantee  tag  that 
protects  the  buyer  from  disappointment.  Sold  at 
photo  supply  stores,  optical  goods  stores  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

Prices:  $9,  $12  and  up 

A  model  lor  every  need,  with  or  without  reversing  mirror. 

Write  for  oar  Book,  "  Home  Entertainments  " 
It  is  filled  with  ideas  for  all  kinds  oi  (un  at  home.     Ask 
your  dealer  lor  a  demonstration  ot  the  RADIOPTICAN. 

H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY 
807  River  Street  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

Lena  Grinder,  tnd  Mtkerg  of  Optical  InetrumeDti  fur  over  i  I  Yr&rfl 
HRANCII!  >: 

IS  W.  34th  St.,  New  York         San  Francisco  London 


TNGEE  RoseS 

A  Sturdy  as  Oaks,  founded  1850  \J 

Diagoe  roses  are  always   grown  on  tbeir  own  root* 
—and    are  absolutely   the  best  for  the  U&tteU 
planter.  Write  for  our*'New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture- 
for  1914— its  free.   It  isn't  a  catalog — It's  an  educa- 
tional work  on  rose  growing.   Profusely  illustrated 
— tte  cover  pictures  the  new  Charles  Dinpee  rose- 
best,  hardiest  free-blooming  rose  in  America.     We 
have  plan  to  prepay  all  express  charges  and  guar- 
antee safe  deli verr.  Established  1S50.  70ereenhoasec 
The  Dlnsee  A  ConJaxd  Co.,  Box  149 ,  Weat  Grove,  Pa. 


ALFALFA 


FREE 


Let  us  send  you  free 
one  package  of  our  Jones  Dakota  Grown  Turk- 
istan  Alfalfa  Seed.  Also  free— our  book  on 
growing  alfalfa.  Hook  gives  boiled  down  experience 
ot  Ti  years  of  raising  alfalfa  in  S.  Dakota.  It  will 
put  you  in  a  position  to  make  a  success  ot  alfalfa  grow- 
ing from  the  start.  Write  today. 
0.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO..       Eox  793  E,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 


Your  copy  of  our  1914  Spring 
Catalog  is  waiting  for  you. 

Full  instructions  as  to  the  best-way  togrow 
every  flower  and  vegetable — a  list  of  varie- 
ties even  more  comprehensive  than  ever 
— these  are  but  two  of  the  many  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  Thorburn's  Annual  Seed 
Catalog.     Write  for  a  copy  today. 

We've  just  prepared  a  rather  novel 
little  book  called  "A 
Thorburn  Garden  for  a 
Family  of  Six  'in  which 
we  plan  your  vegetable 
garden  for  you.  A  copy 
goes  with  each  catalog. 

M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 

.  ,_       S3H  Barclay  St. 

/  New  York 
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"Norfolk  &  Western  common  closed 
Tuesday  on  the  exchange  at  104  and  the 
preferred  was  quoted  at  N.r>  bid.  On 
June  30,  1912,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
proper  carried  its  $32,4S4,N()0  common  al  a 
book  cost  of  $27,336,000  or  approximately 
84,  but  the  $5,000,000  in  round  numbers 
since  acquired  through  conversion  of  bonds 
■cost  par,  bringing  the  cost  of  the  total  to  a 
little  more  than  80.  The  preferred  stock- 
is  carried  on  the  books  at  78, 

"Judging  from  market  quotations  the 
sale  of  all  of  the  Pennsylvania's  Norfolk  & 
Western  holdings  would  involve  cash  to  the 
.amount  of  $00,000,000  to  $05,000,000,  t  ho 
the  payment  therefor  might  be  spread  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  There  is 
good  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Attorney-General  is  proceeding  very  de- 
liberately in  this  matter  and  may  not  seek 
a  definite  agreement  with  the  Pennsylvania 
management  for  weeks  or  even  months." 

WHY  INDIA  SEEKS  MORE  GOLD 

During  the  past  year  India  alone  has 
absorbed  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  world's 
gold  production.  That  fact,  not  generally 
known  to  the  general  public,  and  when 
known,  probably  not  fully  understood,  has 
been,  according  to  Moody's  Magazine, 
"one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  year."  In  spite  of 
that  large  absorption,  India  still  seeks  gold. 
And  yet  the  discount  rate  of  the  big  India 
banks  has  been  raised  and  many  smaller 
banks  have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  So 
■serious  is  the  situation  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  taken  steps  to  put  into 
■operation  a  new  banking  and  currency  bill, 
which  is  said  to  be  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  the  bill  now  passed  by  our 
own  Congress.  Many  students  of  finance 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  gold  situation 
in  India,  and  have  wondered  what  India 
■did  with  her  gold.  Several  weeks  ago 
there  was  given  here  a  statement  made  in 
London  by  Mr.  Aiyar,  of  Madras,  as  to 
■the  causes.  A  few  items  from  that  state- 
ment may  be  recalled  now: 

"Hoarding  in  India  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
peculiar  social  conditions  and  the  laws 
that  govern  the  people,  and  not  merely  to 
a  barbarous  instinct  to  hoard.  First, 
under  Hindu  law  and  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  female  members  of  one's 
family,  either  wife,  daughters,  or  sisters. 
The  only  way  by  which  the  strictness  of 
the  law  is  at  present  evaded  is  through 
the  presentation  of  a  very  large  number  of 
ornaments  to  the  wife  and  to  the  daughters. 
One  hundred  sovereigns  strung  on  a  gold 
thread  become  the  personal  property  of 
the  wife,  over  which  the  son  has  no  con- 
trol, while  100  sovereigns  presented  in 
pieces  or  its  worth  of  immovable  property 
will  be  impeached  as  a  void  alienation. 
So  that  in  every  household,  poor  or  rich, 
the  girls  of  the  family  are  being  presented 
with  sovereigns,  and  they  store  them  up 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected  for 
making  them  into  ornaments.  The  jewels 
can  not  be  sold  for  the  husband's  debts. 
When  the  husband  dies  the  Hindu  widow 
can  neither  remarry  nor  wear  any  kind  of 
ornament,  and  the  jewels  are  then  sold 
and  invested  for  her  use. 

"Personal  credit  is  almost  unknown  in 
India.  Borrowing  is  either  by  mortgage 
of  immovable  property  or  by  the  pledge 
of  jewels.  Every  agriculturist,  whenever 
he  saves  any  money,  invests  it  in  jewels,  as 
it  often  results  in  peace  and  comfort  at 
home,  and  satisfies  the  vanity  of  the  ladies, 
and  also  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  for 
raising  money  whenever  he  wants  it." 


Saving  a  Dollar  by 
Stopping  a  Leak 


is  as  good  as  making  two  dol- 
lars from  sales. 

This  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Service 
Bulletin  shows  how  leaks  are  being 
stopped  in  other  retail  businesses.  We 
are  going  to  send  one  copy,  free,  to 
you  if  you  ask  for  it. 

It's  likely  that  you  can  put  some  of 
these  ideas  to  work  right  away — for 
this  Service  Bulletin  is  very  practical  and 
tells  how' '  very  clearly. 

Just  remember  this:  A  leak  keeps  right  on  leak- 
ing. You  can't  be  too  watchful  nor  look  it  up  too 
soon.  Within  the  last  two  months  several  thou- 
sand retailers  have  asked  for  this  bulletin,  to  learn 
new  ways,  or  better  ways,  to  stop  a  leak  here  — 
to  save  a  dollar  there — in  their  businesses. 

We  can  afford  to  give  the  Bulletin  to  you,  because 
when  you  have  used  these  suggestions  and  have 
saved  money  from  these  little  leaks,  you  will 
naturally  want  to  stop  any  big  leaks  or  learn  how 
to  make  or  save  still  more  money — and  you  will 
then  want  us  to  show  you  how  others  are  doing 
just  that  by  using  the  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machine. 

We  make  bookkeeping  machines  to  fit  any  line 
of  business — your  business  —  as  investment  (not 
expense) — to  pay  its  way  and  save  its  cost.  Send 
the  coupon  or  enclose  the  coupon  in  your  letter — 
and,  if  you  wish,  we  will  show  you  a  Burroughs 
no-TV. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

49  Burroughs  Block  Detroit,  Michigan 

European  Office:  76  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

Name 

Firm  Name 

City ____ 


_State. 


Business, 


O.K. 


I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  Burroughs  Bookkeepin? 
Machine  and  have  your  man  show  me  how  it  will 
pay  for  itself  by  the  money  it  saves. 


This 
Model 


Easy  Payments 
if  Desired 


Burroughs  Visible  Adding 
and  Listing  Machine; 
Seven  Columns  Capacity. 


i- 


I  afocf  Rftftlr  "Profitable  Poultry," 
LdlCM  DUUK  128  pages  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.  180 beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise 
poultry.  All  about  Runner  Ducks,  52  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry,  only  5  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry   Farm,       Box  55,        Clarinda,  la. 


Autograph 
Letters 


of  Celebrities  Bought  and  Sold  . 

Send  for  price  lists. 
Walter  R    lienjamin,   225  5th  Ave.,  X.  V. 

ESTABLISHED  1887 
Pub.  "THE  COLLECTOR,"  $1  a  year. 


GOLD  EDGES 


FLAWING  CARDS 


For  Social  Play 

Be  sure  your  shopping1  list  In- 
cludes some  bright  new  packs 
of  dainty  Congress  Cards.  They 
are  always  welcome.  Beautiful 
designs  in  colors.  Expertly  made. 
Air-Cushion  Finish, Club  Indexes 


THE 
OFFICIAL  RULLo 

CARD  GAMES 

Hoyle  up-to-date 

NDl5<:iN  STAMPS 


Pj^sCLUB  INDEXES  ^^m  ^^m 


PLAYiNGCARDS 


For  General  Play 

Bicycle  quality  made  and 
maintains  Bicycle  reputation. 
Appreciated  alike  by  those  who 
sell  and  those  who  buy.  Popu- 
lar price.  Used  everywhere. 
Ivory  or  Air-Cushion  Finish 


U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 
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BUFFALO 
LITIM 

Springs 


is  NATURE'S  GREAT  AND 
SIMPLE  AID  IN  combating  and 
forestalling  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid  and  other  insidious  blood 
poisons.  This  great  solvent  elim- 
inates these  poisons  by  casting  them 
off  from  the  system  in  NATURE'S 
OWN  WAY! 

The  Whole  World  Bows  to 
Medical  Science! 

Read  the  appreciative  words  of  testi- 
mony and  tribute  bestowed  upon  this 
great  Water,  as  voiced  in  the  frank 
though  eloquent  statements  presented 
herewith  by  members  of  the  Medical 
Fraternity,  in  themselves  of  the  highest 
and  most  unimpeachable  standing  1 

Dr.  Stuart  McGuire.  Richmond, Va., 
Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Home, 
Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College 
of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.:  "In 
cases  of  Headache  from  lithaemia,  of 
headache  from  passive  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  of  strangury  from  concen- 
trated urine  and  a  host  of  other  ills,  I 
always  advise  Buffalo  Lithia  Water." 

GEORGE  BEN  JOHNSTON.  M.  D..  LL.  D.. 
Richmond.  Va.,  Ex-President  Southern  Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex -President 
Virginia  Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia:  "If  I  were  asked  whatmineral  water 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  Buffalo  Lithia.  In  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithuania  and 
the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and 
lasting.  *  *  *  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis 
and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many 
cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers 
of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known 
its  long-continued  use  to  permanently  break  up 
the  gravel-forming  habit." 

The  fate  HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
Ex -President  American  Medical  Association 
and  of  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Late  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va., 
etc.,  said  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water:  "I  know 
from  constant  use  of  it  personally  and  in  practice 
that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use  are  far 
beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial 
agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science 
or  its  elements  are  so  delicately  combined  in 
Nature's  laboratory  that  they  defy  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their 
power." 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  is  sold  by  all  druggist* 
and    everywhere   mineral  waters  are  sold. 

Botfalo  Lithia  Springs 

~""W*TCT>  ffl  BUFFALO  UTH1A  — 
flAltK  I?  SPRINGS. V1WHK1A 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

alone  has  made  him  wealthy,  his  holdings 
being  worth  approximately  $400,000. 

The  idea  of  making  large  returns  from 
fattening  geese  is  not  an  original  idea  with 
Mr.  Firke.  It  was  gained  from  a  former 
partner,  L.  Clouser,  who  first  suggested  it  to 
Mr.  Firke,  and  they  fed  two  seasons  as 
partners  and  then  each  fed  separately,  but 
so  persistently  and  successfully  has  Mr. 
Firke  applied  the  idea  that  he  is  preemi- 
nently the  "goose  king"  of  the  world. 


HOW   MEXICANS   FIGHT 

ATYPICAL  clash  between  Mexican 
Federals  and  Constitutionalists  is  not 
much  more  than  what  a  grand  jury  in  a 
Far  Western  State  in  pioneer  days  would 
have  called  a  breach  of  the  peace,  if  we  are 
to  believe  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  traveling 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Of  course  there  are  some  hard-fought 
battles  in  the  revolutionary  campaigns,  but 
most  of  the  so-called  fighting  is  largely  the 
reckless  burning  of  costly  gunpowder.  Mr. 
Fyfe's  story  of  the  battle  of  Monterey  may 
be  taken  by  some  readers  as  an  indication 
that  Mexico  needs  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Better  Marksmanship.  The 
experienced  soldier  probably  knows  how 
to  shoot  fairly  straight;  but  the  veterans 
are  not  always  in  the  majority.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  Mexican  armies  is  their 
lack  of  an  organized  commissariat.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  soldiers  follow 
the  camps  and  attend  to  the  feeding  of  the 
men.     Mr.  Fyfe  writes: 

Troops  are  not  handled  in  masses  at  all. 
There  is  little  strategy  and  next  to  no 
tactics.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  what  I 
managed  to  see  of  the  two  days'  attack 
upon  Monterey.  It  was  delivered  by  a 
force  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  Insur- 
rectos,  against  whom  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison  could  only  muster  some  800 
or  900  regulars,  with  a  few  hundred 
volunteers.  In  the  result  these  "volun- 
teers did  pretty  well,  but  at  the  start  the 
citizens  were  more  afraid  of  them  than  of 
the  rebels,  since  most  of  them  were  holding 
a  rifle  for  the  first  time.  When  I  got  up 
on  a  hill  that  first  morning  and  saw  how 
the  situation  lay  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  the  Con- 
stitutionalists would  capture  the  city.  I 
met  a  German  later  in  the  day,  a  shrewd 
student  of  war;  he  was  entirely  of  my 
opinion,  and  expected  the  Federal  troops 
to  march  out  during  the  night,  leaving  the 
place  to  be  occupied  without  a  struggle. 

My  German  friend  ought  to  have  known 
better,  for  he  has  lived  in  Mexico  all  his 
life.  My  error  was  pardonable.  I  had  so 
far  seen  only  skirmishes.  Now  I  dis- 
covered that  Mexican  battles  are  simply 
a  scries  of  small  fights  fought  on  skirmish- 
ing lines.  A  general  advance  could  not 
have  been  kepi  back,  not  even  by  the  ma- 
chine guns  which  tap-tap-tapped  method- 
ically   from    the    Federal    positions.     But 

there     was     no     general     advance.      Small 
bodies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  operated  singly, 


Is  Baby  Delicate 

and  Poorly  Nourished  ? 

Try  Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

Seldom  is  a  baby  born  who  will  not  thrive  if  properly 
fed.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  baby's 
progress  it  is  time  you  tried  Holstein  milk. 

Holstein  milk  is  the  nearest  substitute  forbreast  milk. 
That  is  why  it  never  fails  to  agree  with  babies. 

The  moderate  amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains  is  in 
the  form  of  small  even  globules  that  yield  rapidly  to  the 
digestive  fluids.  The  curds  formed  are  soft  and  floccu- 
lent.  much  like  those  in  breast  milk. 

In  ordinary  milk  the  fat  is  excessive  in  quantity  and 
appears  in  the  form  of  uneven  globules  that  interfere 
with  digestion. 

Give  your  baby  H«lstein  milk  and  you  will  find  that 
it  will  be  free  from  digestive  troubles,  it  will  gain  stead- 
ily in  weight,  sleep  regularly  and  be  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

If  your  milk  man  cannot  supply  you  with  Holstein 
milk,  we  will  help  you  secure  it  if  you  will  send  us  his 
name.    It  costs  no  more  than  common  milk. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk." 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIES1AN  ASSOCIATION 

27L  American   Building,     Braltleboro,  VI. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 

Remove  the  Cause  with  Nature's  Own  Food 

TYLER'S  MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  coi- 
reclive  foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Supplies  the  necessary  nour- 
ishment and  mineral  salts  to  restore 
health  and  keep  you  in  health.  Will  aid 
digestion  and  give  you  a  natural,  normal  appetite.  Pro- 
longs life.  Conserves  health.    Makes  life  worth  living. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Raw  Food  Book  and  Health  Guide,  or  senu  10c 
for  trial  can  oi  the  Food  and  Book,  postpaid  to  any  address. 
Byron  Tyler,  71  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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so  far  as  could  ho  seen,  without  any  co- 
operative plan.  Tbo  organization  of  the 
rebels  is  by  "commandos,"  as  it  was 
among  the  Boers. 

One  captain  had  a  woman  as  Hag- 
bearer— a  handsome,  graceful  girl  who  wore 
a  military  head-dress,  sat  a  big  horse 
perfectly,  carried  a  revolver  in  her  belt 
and  a  rifle  on  her  saddle.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  battle  she  and  the  rest  of  her 
commando  were  at  a  farm  a  few  miles  out. 
There  was  a  sudden  alarm.  Federal 
cavalry  were  sighted.  In  the  confusion 
she  could  not  find  her  horse.  The  others 
galloped  off  without  her.  She  ran  into  a 
barn,  threw  her  cap  and  pistol  under  some 
straw,  and  strolled  out  as  the  Federals 
rode  up,  "just  a  woman."  They  only 
stayed  a  few  moments  and  took  no  notice 
of  her.  Ten  minutes  afterward  the  captain 
with  four  men  came  back  and  galloped  her 
off. 

I  have  heard  of  other  soldaderas;  I  saw 
one  lying  dead  in  a  street  of  Monterey. 
But  my  admiration  for  them  does  not 
surpass  that  which  I  feel  for  the  hordes  of 
non-fighting  wives  who  go  everywhere 
with  the  soldiers.  Mexican  armies  have 
no  commissariat.  These  Indian  women 
carry  the  cooking-pots,  light  the  fires,  and 
get  the  food  ready.  A  Mexican  encamp- 
ment is  really  an  astonishing  sight.  It  is 
like  a  large  picnic.  Children  swarm  every- 
where. Coffee  and  tortillas  appear  as  if 
by  magic.  Somehow,  the  women  are 
always  there  in  good  time.  They  even 
keep  up  with  marching  cavalry,  often 
carrying  babies  at  the  breast.  Their  en- 
durance and  devotion  are  wonderful. 
They  are  the  real  "heroes"  of  the  war. 

The  same  absence  of  organization  which 
accounts  for  this  system  runs  through 
Mexican  methods  of  fighting.  The  men 
are  not  handled  in  masses  at  all.  Street 
fighting  is  preferred  because  shelter  can  be 
taken.  Yet,  altho  in  this  kind  of  warfare 
marksmanship  is  so  essential,  the  troops 
are  not  even  taught  to  take  aim.  On  the 
roof  of  the. hospital  (a  strange  place  to  fire 
from)  a  dozen  men  were  letting  off  their 
rifles.  I  could  not  see  one  of  them  aiming. 
They  shot  into  the  air.  The  same  thing 
was  noticed  on  all  sides. 

Even  the  machine  guns  were  used  waste- 
fully.  One  was  turned  for  several  minutes 
upon  four  men  across  the  river  who  were  out 
of  range!  On  both  sides,  but  especially 
among  the  Federals,  many  officers  are  men 
of  capacity  and  dash.  One  young  lieuten- 
ant made  great  play  with  a  machine  gun 
in  a  big  motor-car,  charging  about  from 
point  to  point,  and  at  all  events  frightening 
the  little  bands  of  rebels  if  he  did  not  kill 
many  of  them.  But  either  the  officers  do 
not  trouble  or  they  are  not  allowed  to  give 
any  systematic  training  to  their  men. 

Judging  by  the  incessant  noise  of  firing 
for  the  best  part  of  forty-eight  hours,  you 
might  have  supposed  that  the  streets 
after  the  battle  would  be  heaped  with  dead. 
I  went  about  very  early  in  the  morning 
after  the  Insurrectos  had  been  repulsed  and 
saw  wonderfully  few.  Altogether  there  can 
hardly  have  been  more  than  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred killed,  counting  all  parts  of  the  field. 
Yet,  in  all,  nearly  10,000  men  were  engaged; 
for  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
the  garrison  was  heavily  reinforced.  It 
was  magnificent  to  see  the  relief  march  into 
the  city.  The  frightened  inhabitants  came 
out  into  the  streets,  which  till  then  had  been 
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On  $  JlGSlden  State  Limited 

Daily  newspapers,  magazines,  telegraphic  news  bulletins  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  extra  conveniences  to  be  enjoyed  on  this  superb  train 

lo  California 

Foremost  Transcontinental  Train 

'Golden   State   Limited 

Rock  Island  Lines — El  Paso  &  Southwestern  System — Southern  Pacific  Co. 

New  all-steel  Pullman  equipment — Entire  tram,  baggage  to  observation 
car,  through  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  without  change  —  Every  luxury  of 
modern  travel  —  For  first-class  passengers  exclusively 

Leaves  Chicago      8.  OS  pm.  |A     •        Los  Angeies  2. 40  pm.  third  day 
St.  Louis  10.30  pm.  j 

Via  direct  route  of  lowest  altitudes.     The  most  comfortable  and  interesting  route  to 

California.     The  "Californian" —  a  second  transcontinental  train  via  the  Golden  State 

Route — modern  equipment — excellent  service.   Reservations,  tickets  and  booklets  from 

L.  M    ALLEN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Chicago,   111. 


A.  N.  BROWN 

General  Traffic  Manager 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  System 

El  Paso,   Texas 


CHAS.  S.  FEE 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Facial  Beauty  Culture 

Will  make  you  look  Younger 
and  More  Beautiful  than  all 
the  external  treatments 
you  might  use  for  a  life- 
time. My  System  removes 
wrinkles  and  lines,  draws 
up  sagging  muscles,  erad- 
icates signs  of  age,  and 
makes  the  complexion 
fresh  as  in  girlhood — with- 
out massage,  vibration,  plas- 
ters, or  any  drugs  or  appliances 
whatever— Just  Nature's  Way.  I  teach  you  a  method 
for  life.  I  have  taught  this  method  for  fourteen  years 
and  have  women  of  international  prominence  among 
my  pupils. 

Young  Faces  Too  can  be  beautifully  rounded  and 
hollows  in  the  neck  can  be  positively  filled  in,  while 
the  skin  becomes  clearer  and  exquisite  coloring  is 
brought  to  the  cheek  and  lips  Without  Cosmetics. 
Write  to-day  for  my  New  Booklet  on  "Facial 
Beauty  Culture,  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Sug- 
gestions."— FREE. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  131,  209  State  Street  Chicago 

The  First  Woman  lo  Teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise 
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*    SHADE W 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


SPEAKMAN  SHOWERS 

Any  temperature  water — 
variable  at  will  by  turning  the 
valve  handle.    Last  forever. 

Easily  fitted  to  any  bathroom. 
Over  100  styles  for  homes,  clubs, 
hospitals,  gymnasiums,  schools, 
hotels,  factories,  mines.  Write 
for  interesting  book— FREE. 


SPEAKMAN  SUPPLY  AND  PIPE  CO. 


301  30th  STREET,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Largest  Makers  of  Shower  Baths  in  the  World. 
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Truths  Which  Are  More 
Entertaining  Than  Fiction 

Books  for  Boys  which  Interest  and  Instruct 
Our  "All  About"  Series  for  Boys 


Price  $1.50  net;   by  mail,  12c  extra 


Each  volume  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored  and 
black-and-white  illustrations. 


ALL  ABOUT  ENGINEERING 


By  Gordon  Knox 


TrlU  a  boy  simply  and  graphically  how  the  great  en- 
gineering wonders  of  the  world  have  been  accomplished. 

ALL  ABOUT  AIRSHIPS  By  Ralph  Simmonds 

Tells  i  i  a  popular  way  all  a  boy  wants  to  know  about 
airships,  aeroplanes  and  balloons. 

ALL  ABOUT  SHIPS  By  Lieut.  Taprell  Darling 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  ships  and  of  the 
development  of  warships,  liners,  steam  vessels  and  sailing 
ships. 

ALL  ABOUT  RAILWAYS  By  F.  S.  Hartnell 

Tells  in  an  attractive  way  everything  connected  with 
railways. 

Others     in     preparation 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


No  funnier  bit  of  typical  American  humor  has  ever 
been  written  than  this  convulsing  tale  of  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  "back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trip.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  New  kirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
original  and  entertaining  as  his  literary  method. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing,  side-splitting.  ...  I  hystericked,  rolled 
over  the  library  rug,  and  in  my  awful  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate." 

"I  think  >  our  book  splendid.  .  .  .  You  have  a  spon- 
taneous style  that  is  admirable,"  says  Walt  Mason. 

"I  sat  last  night  and  read  your  book  and  laughed 
and  laffed  and  farfed  and  guffawed  and  got  up  and 
yelled  from  pure  joy.  It  is  my  idea  of  an  unflawed 
gem." — George  Kitch. 

Price  75c ;  postpaid  80c 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Co., 354-60  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


PRICE  50c 


DlinilC       WITHOUT  BEING 

rriunc  OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  whispering  telephone  mouth- 
piece enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 
overheard.    H"i<l  secret  conversa- 
tion    Every  advantage  of  a  booth  tele- 
hone — Sent  postpaid  tor  only  60  eents 
■money  bach  if  nut  more  than  pleased* 
THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES 

•J   W.   Wa-lilt.gion  MriTt.    rii.mgn.  III. 


B 


ROWN'C 

Bronchial         ^eW 

TROCHEVJ 

For  Bronchitis 

Nfthine  better  for  the  cough  of  bronchi'ie  and  asthma* 
bemrtenefes  and  throat  i  rn  l&ti-.n.    TWd  ovrr  £0  years. 

toe,  60c,  «1.00.     Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  A  SON  Boston.  Mass. 


fCEWANEt 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants  —  Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Oispesal  Plants— Gaseline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Nome  Power  Plants  -Gasoline  Engines -Pumping  Machinery 

Bulletin  en  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  ffequemt 

KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY    CO. 

N»  York  Cilr  -  ■Krwjn...  III*.  —  Chicago 


as  empty  as  in  dead  of  night,  to  cheer  and 
give  the  Boldiers  all  the  food  and  cigarets 
they  had.  I  shall  never  forget  the  emo- 
tion of  that  hour.  But  I  could  not  help 
wondering  why  the  enemy  had  not  made 
any  movement  to  intercept  this  force,  and 
why,  instead  of  marching  it  into  the  city, 
it  had  not  been  sent  to  catch  the  rebels  in 
the  rear.  That  would  not  have  been 
Mexican,  however,  and  changes  of  method 
are  displeasing  to  the  Mexican  mind. 


A   SLEUTH   WITH   A   CAMERA   EYE 

\  KKKX  eye  and  a  good  memory  are 
**■  no  doubt  useful  to  book-agents, 
Congressmen,  drummers,  postmasters,  and 
some  others  we  might  name,  but  they  are 
particularly  handy  in  chasing  crooks, 
and  the  detective  who  can  glance  at  a 
criminal  and  remember  his  looks  for  years 
is  usually  the  one  who  wins  rapid  promo- 
tion. It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Andrew 
Irle,  who,  before  his  death  in  Chicago  the 
other  day  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  was 
nationally  famous  for  his  ability  to  re- 
member faces,  names,  and  handwriting. 
Something  about  his  work  is  told  editorially 
by  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean: 

Most  of  us  frequently  experience  more  or 
less  embarrassment  from  the  inability  to 
associate  faces  with  names.  Our  memories 
of  the  face  and  the  name  are  stored,  as  it 
were,  in  separate  mental  compartments 
and  we  can  not  quickly  bring  them  to- 
gether. In  Andrew  Irle's  brain  they  seemed 
to  be  stored  in  the  same  compartment 
and  always,  apparently,  came  out  together. 

Many  public  men  have  owed  much  of 
their  popularity  to  their  ability  at  once 
to  call  a  man  by  name  when  they  see  his 
face.  The  average  man  is  pleased  to  be 
thus  instantly  and  accurately  remem- 
bered. The  late  James  G.  Rlaine  was  a 
notable  example  of  this  faculty.  Andrew 
Irle's  went  much  further.  His  eyes,  like 
the  photographic  camera,  seemed  to 
record  all  details  of  appearance,  and  his 
brain  put  under  the  same  index  all  things 
seen  or  heard  about  any  person  in  whom 
his  business  interested  him. 

He  seemed  to  have  for  men  whom  he 
had  met  what  may  be  called  a  "com- 
plete" memory.  When  he  saw  the  face 
again,  or  a  picture  of  it,  he  recalled  at 
once  the  name,  the  time,  and  place  where 
seen  before,  the  circumstances  and  the 
companions.  Scores  of  stories  are  told 
about  his  wonderful  identifying  memory, 
out  of  which  one  must  suffice  here. 

One  day  there  came  into  the  Pinkerton 
agency,  with  which  Irle  was  connected,  a 
photograph  from  the  police  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  of  a  man  under  arrest  in  connection 
with  a  bank  robbery.  The  direct  evidence 
against  him  was  not  strong  and  he  was 
not  at  all  known  as  a  criminal  to  the  Pacific- 
coast  police.  As  soon  as  Irle  saw  the 
picture  he  declared  it  to  be  that  of  a  man 
arrested  and  convicted  for  a  similar 
offense  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  about  ten 
years  before,  giving  the  exact  date,  circum- 
stances, and  the  names  of  accomplices. 
And  so  it  was. 

On  his  release  from  prison,  alter  about 
four  years,   the  convict  had  either  turned 


to  honest  ways  or  at  least  had  kept  out 
of  sight  of  the  police.  He  had  simply 
disappeared  from  his  old  haunts  in  the 
Bast.  Either  he  had  failed  to  make 
a  success  of  honest  industry  or  had  thought 
it  safe,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
and  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten  years,  to 
resume  a  criminal  career. 

Mr.  Irle  had  the  same  complete  memory 
for  handwriting.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  was  shown  a  portion  of  a  letter.  He 
at  once  named  the  writer,  tho  more  than 
ten  years  had  passed  since  he  had  last 
seen  any  writing  by  the  same  hand,  and 
then  only  a  short  note.  By  Andrew  Irle's 
death  society  has  lost  a  member  whose 
special  faculties  and  peculiar  powers 
made  him  remarkably  useful  and  efficient 
in    its    protection    against     its    predatory 

elements. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Placing  It. — "  I  just  adore  caviar." 
"  Isn't    he   a   swell    singer!  " — Colombia 
Jester. 


New  Brand. — Innocent  Old  Lady — "  I 
hear  a  great  deal  about  this  tango  tea 
nowadays.  How  much  is  it  a  pound?  " — 
Life. 


Stung ! — "  I  am  out  of  politic 3  for 
good."  announced  the  Political  Boss. 

"  Whose?  "  questioned  the  Greer.  Re- 
porter.— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Cheated. — "  Y'our  shavin'  powder  ain't 
no  good,"  said  Rustic  Simplicissimus  to  the 
drug  clerk;  "  I  put  some  on  my  face  last 
night,  and  the  hair  is  longer  than  ever." — 
Texas  Coyote. 


Kicking  Back. — Prof — "  A  fool  can 
ask  more  questions  than  a  wise  man  can 
answer." 

Stude — "  No  wonder  so  many  of  us- 
flunk  in  our  exams  !" — Pcnn  State  Froth. 


Details. — Judge — ' '  Describe  what  passed 
between  you  in  the  quarrel  with  your  wife." 

Man  on  Stand — "  The  plates  were  regu- 
lar dinner  size,  your  honor,  and  the  teapot 
had  a  broken  spout. " — Boston  Transcript. 


Defined  Again. —  Little  Willie  — 
"  What  is  a  lawyer,  pa?  " 

Pa — "  A  lawyer,  my  son,  is  a  man  who- 
induces  two  other  men  to  strip  for  a  tight, 
and  then  runs  off  with  their  clothes." — 
Crescent. 

Dispelling  Gloom. — First  Wall  Street 
Broker — "  Anything  to  do  to-day?  ' 

Second  Wall  Street  Broker — "  Cer- 
tainly not." 

"  Come  to  a  funeral  with  me.  It  will 
cheer  you  up  a  bit." — Life, 


Not  So  Far. — "  So  you  want  to  marry 
my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  man.  I 
hope   to   hear   you    say    take   her   and   be 


t 


happy 

"  No,  sir.     I'm  not  going  to  shoulder  any 
implied  responsibilities.     All  I  am  going  to 

say  is  "  lake  her.'  " — Washington  Star. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


University  Travel 


AFTER  THE   CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 
ROMAN  AFRICA  by  rail  and  automobile. 
THE  NILE  u>  Second  Cataract  by  private 
steamer.    Our  "House-boat  on  the  Nile." 
PALESTINE  by  carriage  (no  horsi  bai  k)  and 

camp.    Our  own  Camping  Outfit. 
TURKEY  and  GREECE.    Always  interest- 
ing, now  nunc  than  ever  SO. 
Special  facilities  and  expert  leadership, 
Stndfor  A  nnouncements. 
BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 


llinh   Class  Travel 
Limited  Parlies 

Spring  and  summer  tou  DO,  1396, 1630, 

$785,  J1.0U0.    Spring  tout  In  April.    Send  for 
litei  at  ure  and  I It  I 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO.,    1480   B'way,   N.  Y. 


Inter 
Travel 


I  'ai  i  ii  hi  ii    •  unique 

foreign  fa<  ilitii 

Personal  service.     Write 
us  your  plans 
I-T.,"  134  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  Eng. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS    SECURED  OR    FEE    RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  iree  report  as  to 

patentability.  GUIDK  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  tor  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  :  samole  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  'Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PERSONAL 

Anyone  knowing  of  a  perfectly  adorable 
little  girl  about  ten  years  old  who  is  in  need 
of  a  home  and  loving  care,  and  is  possessed 
of  good  health  and  unusual  attractions  both 
mental  and  physical, — a  child  of  winning 
ways  and  one  who  would  grace  a  home  of 
refinement, — can  render  a  kind  service  to 
the  child  and  also  to  a  family  possessing 
ample  means  by  sending  (strictly  confidential ) 
an  outline  of  the  little  girl's  history  with 
other  particulars  to 

Howard,  care  The  Literary  Digest. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  iree.     Highest  references. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.       Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL    ESTATE     FARMS 

SOI  I'll  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  empire  ol 
fertile  lands  along  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
in  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida.  Outdoor 
pursuits  possible  year  'round.  Combinationof 
soil  and  climate  affords  opportunity  for  suc- 
cession of  good  money  crops.  Rich  fruit  and 
truck  lands  at  low  prices  within  easy  reach  of 
large  markets.  Splendid  opportunities  for 
stockraising,  dairying  and  poultry.  Write 
for  descriptive  literature.  J.  A.  Pride, General 
Industrial  Agent, Suite  No.  361,  Norfolk.  Va. 

VIRGINIA  ORCHARD  LANDS,  $15  an 
acre  up.  Easy  payments.  Send  names  of 
two  friends  interested  in  Virginia  and  receh  e 
our  beautiful  magazine  one  year  free.  F.  11 
La  BAUME,  Agricultural  Agent.  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway,  Room  301,  N.  &  W. 
Building,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."  Southern  ter- 
minus A.C.L.R.R.  Death  rate  3  per  1,000. 
Average  Temp.,  winter64,  summer81.  Clear 
days,  279.  "looklet  by  Lee  County  Officials 
to  homeseekers,  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.  Board  of  Trade,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


GENUINE    TYPEWRITER    B  A  R- 

GAINS.no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PLAYS-ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Di- 
alogues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  forali  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  & 
Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


Books  by  Crenville  Kleiser  that  Build 

PRESTIGE  »nd  POWER 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience 

Sketches,  Stories,  Poems  and  Monologues — the 
favorite  numbers  of  favorite  authors  and  enter- 
tainers. Practical  advice  on  delivery.  For  Teachers, 
Learners  and  After-Dinner  and  other  occasions,  $1.00. 
By  mail,  $1.11. 

How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality 

Power  of  Imagination,  of  Memory,  of  English  Style,  of 
Vocabulary,  of  Speech,  of  Silence,  of  Gesture,  of  Illustration, 
of  the  Eye, of  Conversation — the  Personality  that  wins,  com- 
pels and  succeeds.   Net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.40. 


How  to  Argue  and  Win 

Thoroughly  practical  Suggestions  for  training  the  mind,  so 
that  thought  shall  be  quick  and  clear  and  statements  effect- 
ive; for  training  the  tongue  to  persuasive  appeal  and  argu- 
ment. Tells  the  converser  and  the  campaigner  "how  to 
think."     Net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence 


1 


in  Speech  and  Manner.  Deals  with  manners  as  a  power 
in  the  making  of  men — with  cultivation  of  an  agreeable 
voice  and  all  the  minor  essentials  of  personality.  Net,  $1.25; 
by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.35. 

At   all   Bookstores;     or   post-paid  by   publishers    on    re- 
ceipt of  mail  price — the  Four,  Carriage  Paid,  for  $5.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


EGYPT 


See  Cairo,  the  wonderful  Luxor 
(Thebes)  the  mysterious  Assouan, 
the  gate  to  the  Nubian  Desert. 
AH  connected  to  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  by  a  splendid  system  of 
fast  express  trains  and  trains-de- 
luxe made  up  exclusively  of  sleep- 
ing and  dining  cars.-  Fast  and 
commodious  travel.  Low  fares. 
Up-to-date  hotels. 

Winter  Palace— Luxor  Hotel 
Luxor,  Upper  Egypt 

Cataract  Hotel— Savoy  Hotel 

Grand  Hotel 

Assouan,  Upper  Egypt 

For  illustrated  pamphlets,    information 

and  tickets,  apply  to  American  Agency  of 

EGYPTIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


EAGER    TOURS 

Small,  select  parties,  high-grade  travel, 
inclusive  prices.  The  Orient  in  Feb., 
March  and  April.  Summer  Tours  to  Eu- 
rope. 14th  Season.  Special  arrangements  for 
private  parties  and  independent  travelers. 

Write  for  maps  and  booklets 
3.  Howard  Kager  &  Co.,308  N.Charles  St.,llaltllnore 


EGYPT 


1500  Miles  up  the 

NILE  to  KHARTOUM 

with  WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  author  of 
"Egypt  the  Land  of  the  Temple  Builders,  "etc. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  i  Madison  Ave.,New  York 


EGYPT  and  NILE 

33rd  Season — Limited  Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  TOURS.  GI.EN9  FALLS)  N.  T. 


mmi 


TRAVEL  MADE    EASY 

PARTY  TRAVEL  PERFECTED 

E CHAUTAUQUA TOURS  MARQUETTE  BLDC.CHIC 


ALL   ABOUT   TRAVEL   &  TOURS 


IsWEDENand DENMARK  7* 

SCArNiDIIN/WIAIN  TRAVELBUREAO 
ta  BROADWAy.OENL.ACENCV.  NEWyORKCIW 


NEW  MEXICO  £SFS?8?ngs 

for  your  Rheumatism,  Stomach  Troubles, 
All  Kidney  Ailments,  Arterial  Hardening, 
Nervous  Breaking,  etc.  Perfect  Treatment, 
Peitect  Climate,  Large  Modem  Hotel. 
Booklet.    T.  C.  McDERMOTT. 


let  us  tell  yon  about  our  tours? 
Tours  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  months. 
WALTER  H.W00DS  CO..  Journal  Bldg,  Boston 


EUROPE 


EGYPT 


The  Nile  to  the 
Second  Cataract 

Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece 

Write  us  for  information  about  travel  in  these 
fascinating  lands.     We  have  all  the  data. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland.  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  NILE  and  ORIENT 

Three  delightful  Tours  to  the  Orient. 
ANNUAL  NILE-ORIENTAL  TOUR 
sailing  January  22d  (motoring  through 
"Garden  of  Allah  Land")  and  later  sail- 
ings. Send  for  Booklet  and  Information. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 

1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 


uperb  teamei  >i  the 
Hamburg  and  Anglo-Amerii  an 
\  He  <  'ompany. 


$700 


ORIENT  — INDIA 

l>y  S.  S..  Cleveland  from  New  York 
JAN.  15.  1914  Duration  93  Days 
Port,  Includii 
i  rlpi  and  til  necewary 
oxpen»M 

Cruise  Around  the  World  and 
Through  the  Panama  Canal 

From  New  York,  January  .11,  l!tlr> 

by  S.  S.  <  leveland 
135  days— $900.00  and  up 

Register  your  engagements  now 
Good  rooms  will  soon  be  taken 

Cruises  to  West  Indies 

Venezuela   and    the    Panama    Canal 

By 

VICTORIA  LUISE 

During  January — February      March 

— April.     Duration    16  to   27  days. 

Cost  $145-$175  up. 

Two  IS-dajr  cruises  from   New 

Orleans,  February  28  and  March 

17,  by  S.  S.  Kronprinze  s  s  in 

Cecilie.  $125  and  up.  including 

side  trip  on  the  Canal.  Shore 

trips  optional. 


Write  for  Informal! 


<F 


HiiinliiirL'- \ lin-rii an  Line 

41-45  Broadway  ^Jl& 
New  York    .^F^* 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


EUROPE 

Small  parties  under  personal  escort  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent  departures. 
January  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  Greece  and  Balkan  States.  Departures 
Jan.  24,  Feb.  21  and  Mar.  7. 

Other  toura*to  South  America,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines  and  .Siberia. 

Ash  fur  booklet  desired 

RAYMOND   A    \\  UlTi  OMH  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.        .San  Fran. 


THE   PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,   the  Riviera  and 
Switzerland. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey  and  Greece.  $765.     .Feb.  23. 

ROUND  THE   WORLD 

4  m< 'ii ili-.  first-class  throughout.  Inclusive 
rate  $1525.  Sailing  Jan.  22  on  Cunard  S.  S 
Laconia. 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co..  Agts: 

Boston  New  York  Phila.  San  Fran. 


Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season      F.xperienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean   Tours,  161    Devonshire   St.,  Boston 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
8  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


4<; 
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The  Finest 
Resort  Hotel 
in  the  World 
has  been  built  at 
Sunset  Mountain, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

. .     Open  all  the  Year  . , 

jT      Absolutely  Fireproof    S, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Grove,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  built  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
the  finest  resort  hotel  in  the  world. 
Built  by  hand  of  the  great  boulders 
of  Sunset  Mountain,  it  is  full  of  rest 
and  comfort  and  wholesomeness. 
The  front  lawn  is  the  hundred-acre 
eighteen-hole  golf  links  of  the  Ashe- 
ville Country  Club,  and  with  it 
sixty  acres  belonging  to  the  hotel. 

The  purest  water  obtainable  is 
piped  seventeen  miles  from  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Mitchell,  over  6000 
feet  altitude.  Biltmore  milk  and 
cream  exclusively,  supplied  from 
200  registered  Jerseys  on  the  es- 
tate of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt. 

Four  hundred  one-piece  rugs 
were  made  at  Aubusson,  France. 
Seven  hundred  pieces  of  furniture 
and  600  lighting  fixtures  of  solid 
copper  were  made  by  hand  by  the 
Roycrofters. 

For  the  golfers  there  are  lockers 
and  shower  bath  rooms  with  a  forty 
foot  swimming  pool  not  excelled 
by  the  finest  clubs  in  existence, 
and  the  players  are  less  than  100 
yards  distant  when  on  the  links. 

Especially  available  for  northern  guests 
in  the  Spring,  Fall  and  Winter,  going  and 
returning  from  farther  southern  resorts,  or 
for  an  all  Winter  resort.  Persons  with  any 
form  of  tubercular  trouble  will  not  be 
received  at  the  Inn. 

Rates — American  Plan — $5.00  a  day 
upwards.     Write  for  Booklet  "A." 

Full  information  and  literature  may  be 
obuined  at  50  Southern  Railway  Offices, 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C.    ' 
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December  18.  An  aerial  flotilla  la  used  in  battle 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  in  Morocco.  Span- 
ish aviators  shelling  a  large  force  of  rebel  tribes- 
men and  materially  assisting  in  routing  them 

\  British  firm  obtains  a  contract  tor  the  con- 
struction of  a  600-mile  railway  in  China 

December  m      Lieutenant  Baron  von  Porstner, 

who  was  the  cause  of  the  recent  troubles  in 
Zabern,  Alsace,  is  sentenced  by  a  German 
court-martial  to  43  days'  imprisonment  and 
deprived  of  his  commission. 
President  Yuan  Shi-kai.  of  China,  issues  a 
mandate  approving  a  petition  suggesting  the 
abolition  of  the  Chinese  Parliament. 

The  Chinese  Government  appoints  as  Minister 
to  the  United  states  Shia  tua-Fou,  ex-Consul 

at   New   York. 

December  20. — An  international  group  of  bank- 
ers underwrite  a  loan  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment sufficient  to  meet  bond-interest  pay- 
ments falling  due  in  January. 

December  21. — Japan  decides  to  inaugurate  a 
steamship  service  to  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Xews  arrives  that  cannibals  in  Neumecklenburg. 
an  island  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  mas- 
sacred two  German  scientists  and  17  natives 
who  accompanied  them. 

Five  hundred  lives  are  lost  in  the  volcanic 
eruptions  on  the  Island  of  Ambrim.  in  the  New 
Hebrides  group,  according  to  details  brought 
to  Sydney,  New  South   Wales,   by  ships. 

It  is  officially  announced  at  Addis  Abeba, 
Abyssinia,   that  Emperor  Menelik  is  dead. 

Domestic 

W  VSHINGTOX 

December  19. — Attorney-General  McReynolds 
announces  that  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  voluntarily  agrees  to  di- 
vorce the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
and  restore  competition  in  the  telephone 
business.  The  dissolution  is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  prosecution  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Administration  Currency 
Bill  by  a  vote  of  54  to  34. 

President  Wilson  signs  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Bill, 
granting  to  San  Francisco  use  of  public  lands 
in  the  construction  of  its  water-system. 

December  22. — The  House  accepts  the  conferees' 
report  on  the  Currency  Bill  by  a  vote  of  298 
to  60. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  appointment  of  Brand 
Whitlock.  Mayor  of  Toledo,  as  Minister  to 
Belgium,  and  George  Fred  Williams,  of 
Boston,  as  Minister  to  Greece-. 

President  Wilson  directs  Secretary  of  War 
Garrison  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
to  reprimand  the  army  and  navy  officers  who 
participated  in  a  burlesque  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's Philippine  policy  at  a  recent  dinner 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Carabao  in 
Washington. 

December  23. — President      "Wilson      signs      the 
Currency  Bill. 
The   President  goes   to   Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
for  a  Christmas  vacation. 


General 

December  18. — The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  decides  the  famous  Danbury  hatters' 
case  in  favor  of  D.  E.  Loevv.  the  plaintiff,  and 
affirms  a  judgment  for  $252,130  in  his  favor. 

December  20. — Bribery  indictments  against 
Clarence  S.  Darrow,  in  connection  with  the 
dynamite  case  where  lie  acted  as  counsel  for 
the  MacNamaras,  are  dismissed  in  Los 
Angeles. 
The  State  of  Missouri  wins  a  final  victory  in  the 
2-cent  passenger  and  maximum  freight-rate 
cases,  when  Judge  McPherson,  of  Red  oak, 
Iowa,  dismisses  the  suits  of  13  railroads  en- 
joining the  State  from  enforcing  the  rate  laws 

December  21.  Scientists  sent  out  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  arrive  in  NTew  York 
after  a  93,000-mile  lour  of  the  world  to  Btudj 
magnetic  conditions.  Their  findings  are  ex- 
pected   to  aid    nav  Igation. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


Not  Altogether.  -"The  railways  have 
done  away  with  passes  entirely,"  said  the 
member  of  I  he  (own  council. 

"On,   I  don't   know."  replied   the  em- 

liit  tored  rural  editor.      "  Now  and  then  one 
of  them   passes  a   dividend." — Washington 

Star. 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  \V  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  E.  H.,"  Danville.  111. — "In  the  sentence, 
'  There  is  no  permanent  place  in  Democratic 
leadership  except  for  who  hath  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart.'  how  do  you  reconcile  the  use  of  the 
word  'who'  with  the  rule  that  a  relative  pronoun 
should  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  person. 
number,  and  case'.''' 

A  relative  pronoun  should  agree  with  its  ante- 
cedent in  person  and  number,  but  not  in  case;  its 
case  is  fixt  by  its  relations  within  its  own  clause. 
Go  outside  of  the  clause  to  find  the  antecedent 
but  look  within  the  clause  j"or  the  construction 
(or  syntax)  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  sentence  you 
quote,  who  is  the  relative;  its  antecedent  is  him 
(or  the  man),  which  is  object  of  the  preposition 
for.  The  clause  is.  "who  hath  clean  hands," 
and  within  this  clause  hath  is  the  verb  and  who 
is  its  subject. 

"P.  L.  D.."  Chicago,  111.—"  Kindly  tell  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  'Illini.'" 


Illini  is  American  Indian  for  "man' 
pronounced  ee"lee"nee'. 


and  is 


"H.  B.  P.,"  Chicago.  111. — "Please  criticize  the 
following  sentences:  'The  manufacturer  is  an 
old-established  concern  having  a  large  equipment, 
and  an  excellent  reputation  in  his  field.  It  seems 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  turn  out  a  uniform  product.'  The  point 
in  question  is  the  use  of  the  pronouns  his  and  he. 
The  manufacturer  in  this  case  is.  for  example,  a 
firm  going  under  the  name  of  Smith  &  Brown 
Mfg.  Company.'' 

The  sentence  you  submit  can  not  be  used  with- 
out recasting.  One  who  desires  to  use  correct 
English  should  not  refer  to  "a  manufacturer"  as 
"a  concern";  and  "a  concern,"  being  of  the 
neuter  gender,  should  be  followed  by  "it"  and 
not  by  "his."  Where  a  company  is  concerned 
(especially  such  a  company  as  you  name — the 
Smith  &  Brown  Manufacturing  Company — which 
has  more  than  one  principal  and  a  number  of 
stockholdersi.  the  pronouns  used  should  be  in  the 
plural,  not  the  singular.  We  suggest  the  following 
substitute: 

"The  manufacturers  are  an  old-established 
company  with  a  large  equipment  and  having  an 
excellent  reputation  in  their  field.  It  seems 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  believe  that  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  turn  out  a  uniform  product." 

"B.  G.,"  Saskatchewan,  Canada. — "Which  of 
the  following  sentences  is  correct:  'The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  were  applied,'  or  'The  proceeds 
of  the  loan  was  applied".'  " 

The  dictionaries  record  proceeds  as  a  noun  plural. 
and  as  such  it  should  take  a  verb  in  the  plural. 
Hence,  your  sentence  should  read:  "The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  toere  applied?" 

"E.  O.  H.."  Crookston,  Minn. — "'A'  bets  'B* 
that  the  present  king  of  England  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Norman  line  of  kings  of  England  and  a 
descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror.  'A' claims 
the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  and  'II'  the 
negative.      Which  is  correct ■'.'  " 

"A"  wins.  George  V.  of  England  is  a  de- 
scendant by  direct  line  from  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, known  in  English  history  as  William  the 
Conqueror. 

"A.  B.  H."  Berkeley,  Cal.— "(1)  The  follow- 
ing title  to  an  illustration  appeared  in  the  London 
Illustrated  News:  '  Wreckage  of  the  burnt-out 
carriages  after  a  collision  at  Arsgill.  which  has  cost 
flic  lives  of  fourteen  people  and  injuries  lo  ;M 
least  as  many.'  Should  not  the  word  more  be 
added    to   convey    clearly   the   meaning   Intended? 

(2)  Is  the  word  transpired  now  being  accept- 
ed as  proper  usage  in  such  a  sentence  as. 
'What  transpired  in  the  meantime  could  not  be 
ascertained'?" 

(1)  The  word  "more"  should  be  added  to 
make  the  sentence  clear — "  .  .  .  and  injuries  to 
at  least   as  many  m 

(2)  The  New  Standard  Dictionary  condemns 
the  use  of  transpire,  in  the  srn^.'  Of  come  lo 
pass,  happen."  as  improper. 
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MICHIGAN  PRESS  ON  THE  COPPER  WAR 


IF  THE  CONDITIONS  which  have  prevailed  for  nearly  six 
months  in  the  "copper  country"  of  northern  Michigan 
were  duplicated  in  a  more  populous  section,  ' '  they  would  be 
heralded  as  civil  war  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other," 
declares  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  which  cites  in  support  of  this 
opinion  such  current  news  items  as  "Moyer  shot,  slugged,  and 
deported  from  Calumet  district,"  "miners  forced  to  surrender 
after  an  eight-hour  battle,"  "a  pitched  rifle  battle  between  deputy 
sheriffs  and  the  Citizens'  Alliance  on  one  side  and  striking  cop- 
per-miners on  the  other  raged  all  day  on  South  Range,"  "  deputies 
and  citizens  take  many  prisoners,"  "three  young  men  miners 
killed  by  a  rifle  attack  on  a  boarding-house  during  the  night." 
"One  can  scarcely  believe,"  remarks  The  Herald,  "that  these 
descriptions  are  not  from  Mexico  instead  of  Michigan."  And 
black  even  against  this  gloomy  background  stands  out  the 
Christmas  eve  horror  of  Italian  Hall,  Calumet,  when  in  the 
panic  resulting  from  a  false  alarm  of  fire  seventy-five  persons 
— most  of  them  the  wives  and  children  of  miners— were  trampled 
to  death. 

As  far  as  the  issue  lies  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  it  seems  to  be  deadlocked  by  the 
former's  absolute  refusal  to  consider  arbitration — a  situation 
which  some  editors  would  remedy,  by  Federal  intervention, 
some  by  a  State  compulsory  arbitration  law,  and  others  by  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  mines.  All  these  suggestions  are 
encountered  in  a  survey  of  the  Michigan  papers,  which  should 
speak  with  full  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  voice  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State  most  concerned.  In  view  of  all  this  it  is 
notable  that  while  a  part  of  the  State  press  takes  sides  with 
the  operators  and  another  part  champions  the  strikers,  the  two 
camps  show  a  tendency  to  unite  in  hostility  toward  the  Western 
Federation  whose  agitators  came  in  from  the  outside  and  started 
the  trouble. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Lansing  Moderator-Topics  that  "stripped 
of  all  sophistry  and  circumlocution,  the  enormous  expense  to 
the  State,  to  labor,  and  business  interests  entailed  by  the  copper 
strike  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  a  foothold  in  Michigan."  This  rude  shattering  of 
fifty  years  of  industrial  peace  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  "was 
absolutely  the  fault  of  outside  agitators  working  among  the 
ignorant  foreign  element,"  declares  the  Reading  Hustler — a 
view  that  is  largely  shared  by  the  Onaway  Inter-Lake,  the  St. 


Ignace  Republican-News,  the  Gladstono  Delta,  and  many  others. 
The  strike  "has  been  a  costly  experience  for  the  copper  country, 
but  the  failure  of  the  Western  Federation  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  district  is  worth  the  price,"  remarks  the  Detroit  Michigan 
Investor.  And  after  several  visits  to  the  sceno  of  the  disturbance 
the  publisher  of  The  Gateway,  a  Detroit  paper  which  makes  the 
combating  of  socialism  the  first  plank  in  its  platform,  reports 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  among  all  classes  in  that  section 
to  be  that  the  strike  was  unnecessary,  and  entirely  the  work  of 
Federation  agitators.  "It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  will  have  to  acknowledge  its 
failure  in  Michigan,"  declares  the  Battle  Creek  Square  Deal, 
a  monthly  magazine  opposed  to  union  labor.    It  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  were  no  real  grievances  which  could  not  have  been 
adjusted  without  the  use  of  such  a  drastic  measure  as  the  strike. 
However,  without  the  closed  shop  which  the  Federation  hoped 
to  fasten  on  the  operators,  they  could  not  create  a  collection 
agency  in  the  interest  of  the  organization.  The  collection  of 
dues  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  closed-shop  agreements,  tho 
it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  controversies'  for  this.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  it  is  anything  to  save  the  face  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  and  they  Would  make  any  kind  of  an 
agreement  with  the  operators  if  it  left  them  even  the  smallest 
twig  upon  which  to  hang  even  the  semblance  of  a  wreath  of 
victory.  Seeing  that  they  cannot  use  the  power  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  their  purposes,  they  are  now  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  now  doubtful  if  the  combined  brains  of  Darrow, 
Moyer,  and  others,  and  all  the  influence  they  can  wield,  will 
avail  to  bring  matters  about  so  as  to  save  the  Federation  of 
Miners  from  absolute  and  complete  defeat  in  the  copper  country." 

Because  of  "multiplied  deeds  of  violence  committed  by  its 
members"  the  Federation  "has  forfeited  its  right  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community,"  declares  the  Copper  Country 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ministerial  Association,  which  commends 
the  mine  managers  for  their  determination  not  to  recognize  the 
organization,  and  urges  its  "complete  elimination  from  this  con- 
troversy." "Paid  agitators  have  forced  this  strike  upon  the 
copper  country,"  says  the  Houghton  Mining  Gazette,  and  "by 
inciting  ignorant  men  to  acts  of  violence"  have  stained  with 
blood  a  district  formerly  "praised  throughout  the  world  as  the 
best  mining  camp."  And  in  the  first  issue  of  Truth,  a  paper 
published  in  Houghton  by  the  newly  organized  Citizens'  Alliance, 
we  are  assured  that  the  Western  Federation  "came  into  the 
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world  with  bloody  hands  and  has  Dover  taken  lime  to  wash  theni 
in." 

"We  could  not  treat  with  the  Federation  even  it'  we  wished  to 
do  bo,"  says  the  manager  of  one  of  the  companies,  according  to  a 
Calumet  correspondent,  "because  the  10,000  men  now  em- 
ployed would  not  consent,  and  we  can  not  ignore  their  interests." 
And  in  the  Detroit  Tnms  we  find  the  story  of  the  strike  as  told 
by  Albert  E.  Peterman,  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  company: 

"  Five  months  ago  a  general  strike  was  called  in  the  copper- 
mining  district  of  northern  Michigan,  a  district  with  a  popula- 
tion of.  roughly  speaking,   100,000,  by   the  Western  Federation 


Copyrighted  by  tlie  Newspapei  Kutorin'isc  Association 

WILL   RETURN  TO  THL    FIGHT. 

Charles  H.  Mover,  president  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners-, 
who  says  that  he  was  attacked  by  twenty-five  men  in  his  hotel  room 
in  Hancock,  Mich.,  clubbed  with  a  revolver,  shot  in  the  back,  and 
deported  from  the  State.  When  "healed  up,'-  he  adds,  he  will  re- 
turn to  Calumet  "to  fight  those  mine  owners  to  the  last." 


of  Miners.  Between  fifteen  and  eighteen  thousand  men  were 
throw  i  out  of  work,  for  every  mining  company  closed  its  mines 
a^  soon  as  the  strike  was  called.  All  of  the  men  were  not  called 
out,  for  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  had  a  membership 
of  just    1,500. 

"Within  three  or  four  days  or  a  week  following  the  calling 
of  I  lie  strike  the  membership  of  the  Federation  in  the  copper 
region  was  increased  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,  so  the 
Federation  heads  assert.  However,  hundreds  of  miners  and 
others  joined  the  Federation  merely  for  their  own  protection, 
fearing  violence  unless  they  did  so.  Thousands  who  never 
worked  in  a  mine  also  joined,  for  it  was  good  policy  for  them  to 
do  SO.  (t  was  believed  the  Federation  had  succeeded  in  closing 
up  the  mines,  that  every  mine  worker  in  the  district  belonged  to 
th"  Federation.  The  Federation  members  had  absolute  control 
of  the  district,  and  any  one  who  went  to  work  with  a  dinner- 
pail,  no  matter  whether  or  not  he  worked  for  a  mining  compatn  , 
was  in  danger  of  being  assaulted.  Hundreds  not  employed  by 
the  companies  wen   assaulted. 

"Th  re  was  mob  rule  in  the  district  for  two  days  or  until 
».  ernor  Ferris  could  place  the  oountj  of  Houghton  under  the 
control  of  the  Stale  militia.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  mob  rule 
Ceased  and  it  was  a^ain  safe  for  men.  women,  and  children  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Calumet,  Hancock,  Laurium.  and  other 
towns  of  t  he  mining  country 

"Several    times   during   the   strike,  sett  lenient   of   the   labor 

: "He  by  arbitration  has  been  suggested  but  has  always  been 
refused  by  tho  companies. 

"Ww  <-•«*«  uouueivo  of  uu  way  iu  which  wo  could  arbitrate,  iu 


which  we  would  not  have  to  deal,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  We  certainly  never 
will  recognize  that  organization.  And  under  present  conditions, 
with  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  full-handed  and  turning  down  appli- 
cations for  work,  we  wouldn't  arbitrate  if  we  could  pick  all  five 

members  of  the  arbitration  board 

"The  Western  Federation  brought  with  it  a  bloody  and 
turbulent  history,  with  graft,  murder,  assault,  and  assassination 
intermingled  with  its  fight  for  the  men  of  its  unions.  Its  officers, 
some  of  them,  have  been  tried  for  murder.  Organizers  and 
agitators  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  have  been  con- 
victed of  murder  and  dynamiting." 

The  demands  of  the  strikers  were:  an  eight-hour  working  day; 
a  minimum  wage  of  $3  a  daj  for  underground  workers;  the 
abolition  of  the  new  one-man  drill;  and  recognition  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.  In  regard  to  all  but  the  last  of 
these  demands  the  companies  have  already  made  concessions. 
Thus  we  learn  from  Mr.  Peterman  that — 

"The  companies  will  not  abolish  the  one-man  drilling  machine, 
altho  they  now  work  two  of  these  machines  in  one  slope,  close 
enough  together  so  the  operator  of  one  machine  may  help  the 
operator  of  the  other  'rig'  or  set  up  his  outfit.  The  operating  of 
the  machine  after  it  is  set  up  is  light  work,  but  the  weight  to  be 
handled  in  rigging  up  was  objected  to  by  the  men.  Then  the 
mining  companies  have  not  granted  a  $3  minimum  wage  for  all 
underground  workers,  but  all  miners  have  been  put  on  this  $3 
minimum.  The  eight-hour  day  has  been  granted  for  all  under- 
ground men  and  all  mill  men  and  a  nine-hour  day  for  all  surface 
workers,  a  reduction  from  the  ten-hour  day  for  all  classes  of 
work." 

Thus,  "notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  the  strikers  have  won  a  victory  in  many  respects," 
says  the  Port  Huron  Times-Herald,  which  continues: 

"Public  sentiment  has  prevailed  against  the  Western  Federa- 
tion and  the  men  who  direct  its  affairs.  But  public  sentiment 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  individual,  something  the  mine  own- 
ers failed  to  grasp  despite  their  many  philanthropies.  And,  de- 
spite the  loss  of  millions  in  money,  the  bloodshed  and  suffering, 
much  good  will  follow." 

Speaking  for  the  miners,  President  Moyer,  of  the  Western 
Federation,  contrasts  the  willingness  of  the  strikers  to  accept 
arbitration  with  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  operators.  Three 
distinct  offers  of  arbitration  have  been  made,  one  of  them  being 
submitted  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor.  Says  Mr. 
Moyer: 

"While  three  distinct  offers  of  arbitration  have  been  made  and 
refused  the  operators  know,  and  have  known,  that  arbitration, 
no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  committee,  would  be  accept- 
able to  and  supported  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  of 
which  the  strikers  are  a  part 

"The  employers,  in  rejecting  the  good  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  informed  the  Department's  representative  that 
there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  the  only  way  the  strike  could 
be  settled  was  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  from  the  district." 

The  only  Michigan  comment  we  have  noticed  that  is  dis- 
tinctly hostile  to  the  operators  is  that  of  the  Allegan  News,  which 
warns  "the  Shylock  owners  of  these  mines"  against  "grinding 
down  men  to  the  lowest  level."  The  miners*  view  of  the  case  was 
given  in  our  issue  of  December  0,  in  a  quotation  from  Th 
United  Mine  Workers'  Journal.  Another  sympathetic  comment 
comes  from  the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader,  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Wisconsin.     Says  The  Leader: 

"Calumet  is  going  through  an  industrial  war  in  which  every 
class  in  the  community  thai  is  parasitic  upon  the  working  class 
has  made  common  cause  against  the  miners 

"In  a  class  war  such  as  is  being  waged  at  Calumet  there  is  no 
class  quite  so  despicable  as  the  class  typified  by  the  Citizens' 
Alliance  a  class  composed  of  the  small  traders  and  professional 
men  whose  sole  concern  is  to  force  the  workers  back  to  the  un- 
bearable conditions  against  which  they  have  struck  that  busi- 
ness may  be  resumed  and  their  interrupted  profits  restored  to 
them 
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WHERE    SEVENTY-FIVE   PEOPLE    WERE    KILLED   ON   CHRISTMAS    EVE. 

The  room  at  the  right— the  interior  of  Italian  Hall,  Calumet,  Michigan— was  crowded  with  strikers  and  their  families  getting  a  bit  of  cheer 
from  a  Chriotmas-tree  entertainment,  when  some  irresponsible  person  shouted  "Fire!"  In  the  ensuing  panic  in  the  hall  and  in  the  stairway, 
which  was  the  only  exit,  75  lives  were  lost.  Because  of  charges  made  by  strike  leaders  and  their  unwillingness  to  accept  aid  from  their 
adversaries,  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  in  the  copper  country  has  been  increased  by  this  disaster. 


"The  working  class  of  America  is  in  no  abject  or  begging 
mood.  It  scorns  the  proffered  aid  of  its  exploiters  and  then- 
sniveling  sympathy. 

"It  detests  their  smallness  and  it  divines  their  motives. 

"When  the  miners  rejected  their  aid,  when  the  miners  proudly 
told  them  that  they  would  bury  their  own  dead,  when  the  miners 
said  to  the  men  who  have  been  trying  and  who  are  now  seeking 
to  starve  them  into  the  submission  of  the  whipt  slave  that 
they  want  none  of  their  charity,  they  spoke  as  becomes  men  who 
are  worthy  to  be  free  and  who  are  worthy  the  support  of  their 
fellow  workers. 

"They  shall  not  starve  and  they  will  not  surrender." 


FATHERLY  GUIDANCE   FOR    RAILROAD 

FINANCIERS 

THAT  railroad  executives  should  show  themselves 
willing  to  give  up  their  "freedom  of  financial  con- 
trol" to  the  Federal  Government  surprizes  the  news- 
paper observers  until  they  discover  what  is  influencing  them 
to  favor  this  extension  of  governmental  supervision.  When 
Commissioner  Prouty  broached  the  matter  last  month  he 
found  few  newspapers,  even  among  those  most  conservatively 
inclined,  that  cared  to  oppose  his  ideas.  Since  then  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  officially  recommended  that 
it  be  given  authority  to  supervise  the  issue  of  railroad  securities 
and  some  measure  of  control  over  the  capitalization.  Now  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  asked  various  railroad  presidents  what  they 
think  of  "the  suggestion  made  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
roads' desire  for  permission  to  increase  freight-rates,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  extended  to 
give  the  Commission  supervision  over  railroad  bond  and  stock 
issues."  And  it  finds  "a  preponderance  of  feeling  in  favor  of 
this  considerable  grant  to  the  Government  body's  powers." 
To  make  it  unanimous,  "it  is  surmised"  by  The  Tribune  that 
the  extension  "would  not  be  opposed  by  the  White  House." 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  Commission's  point 
of  view,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Prouty  and  quoted  in  our  issue  of 
December  27.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  earlier  discussion 
that  some  railroad  managers  are  led  to  favor  Federal  financial 


supervision  because  the  Government's  "O.  K."  practically  guar- 
anteeing their  securities  would  appeal  strongly  to  the  investing 
public.  Railroad  sentiment  is  now  influenced  by  three  things, 
says  the  Savannah  News  in  further  explanation: 

'The  first  is  the  antagonistic  attitude  assumed  by  railroad 
commissions  of  States  that  have  laws  authorizing  supervision 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  roads  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions; the  second  is  the  hostility  investors  are  manifesting  to 
new  railroad  securities,  and  the  third  is  that  Government  super- 
vision would  likely  insure  an  increase  in  freigh t-rates. " 

And  these  points  we  find  emphasized  by  the  railroad  men 
quoted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Presidents  Markham,  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  Mudge,  of  the  Rock  Island,  are  in  hearty 
accord  with  General  Counsel  Burton  Hanson,  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  (talking  in  the  absence  of  President 
Earling),  when  he  says: 

"If  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railway  companies 
is  to  be  subject  to  Government  control  and  regulation,  it  is 
desirable  that  such  control  and  regulation  reside  in  one  central 
body  having  general  supervision  of  the  matter,  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  rather  than  in  the  States,  as  is 
now  the  case." 

Presidents  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Harrison,  of 
the  Southern,  are  agreed  that  "the  review  of  railroad  financial 
plans  by  a  public  authority,  under  a  conservative  Federal 
law,"  would  "give  additional  public  confidence  to  railroad 
securities  having  intrinsic  merit,"  and  would  be  "beneficial 
to  all  interested  in  restoring  confidence."  Other  railroad 
presidents,  like  Mr.  George  W.  Stevens,  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Mr.  E.  J.  Chamberlin,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Mr.  S.  M. 
Felton,  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  are  quoted  in  approval 
of  the  proposition.  So,  too,  is  President  Underwood,  of  the 
Erie,  tho  he  would  have  the  control  vested  in  a  new  board 
rather  than  in  the  "overworked".  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Presidents  Mohler,  of  the  Union"  Pacific,  and  Worth- 
ington,  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  are;  on  the.'other  hand,  inclined 
to  look  askance  at  the  suggestion  of  financial  control. 

An  interesting  construction  is  put  upon  "the  reported  gladness 
with  which  railway  managers  accepted  the  idea  of  having  the 
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mmerce  Commission  control  railway  stock  and 
bond  issues"  by  Che  Newark  News  when  it  calls  it  "the  appeal 
to  a* superior  power  to  oome  between  them  and  the  railways 
they  have  in  charge  and  the  high  financiers  in  whose  bands  so 
many    an-    help  That    is,    "regulating   railway    securities 

Is  regulating  financiers  rather  than  regulating  railroads."  Rightly, 
in  the  judgment  of  Tht  News,  these  practical  railroad  men  put 
the  blame  for  their  present  troubles  "on  a  large  and  powerful 
class  of  financiers  and  fiscal  agents,  together  with  the  inside 
manipulators  of  the  same  class."  As  this  thought  is  carried 
further: 

"Just  now  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  hesi- 
tating over  an  increase  of  rates  to  permit  more  security  issues. 
while  the 'Frisco  and    New   Haven  cases  are  proving  that    those 


t  -- 


DON'T  KILL  THE  QOOSB  THAT  LAYS  THE  GOLDEN  EGGS. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

who  had  control  of  the  financing  and  those  charged  with  running 
the  railroad  not  only  were  not  the  same,  but  ought  to  have  been 
lighting  if  the  railroad  interest  was  to  be  considered. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  question  of  modern  railroad  regulation 
is  one  where  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  common  enemy  is  the 
fiscal  agent,  inside  manipulator,  or  promoter,  who  has  usurped 
railway  control,  ousted  the  railway  man,  and  bent  the  railroads 
from  public  service  to  terminals  in  his  own  pocket*  and  from 
common  carriers  to  beasts  of  burden  for  his  private  schemes. 

"Seeing  no  immediate  chance  for  reinstating'  the  railway 
manager  in  control,  the  public  and  the  railroad  seek  a  superior 
power  which  will  curb  the  financial  manipulator.  And  they 
have  the  moral  support  of  the  best  element  of  bankers,  those  who 
arc  far-sighted  enough  to  be  content  with  their  true  sphere  of 
activity  and  usefulness." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  repre- 
sentative that  while  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
decision  to  advance  rates  will  not  be  conditioned  on  the  rail- 
roads' acceptance  of  financial  control,  the  two  propositions  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  each  other.  He  thinks  that  the  railroads 
will  get  something  in  the  way  of  increase  of  rates,  but  not  "all 
that    they    usk    now    or    in    the    future,    until    there    is   adequate 

trance  that  their  revenues  will  be  used  exclusively  for  trans- 
portation purposes."  New  legislation  by  Congress  would 
probably  influence  the  Commission's  decision,  thinks  (his 
authority,  "but  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it 
would  require  several  months  to  enact  a  law  of  this  character, 
and    the    indications    are    that    the    Commission    will    decide    the 

rate  question  this  winter."  To  the  Springfield  Union  it  seems 
that  the  matter  of  financial  control  is  closely  related  to  that  of 


physical  valuation,  which  has  already  been  provided  for.  Since 
"this  work  will  occupy  a  period  of  three  years  at  least,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  anything  definite  will  be  done  in  that  time 
along  the  lines  discust  by  the  railroad  presidents."  The  New- 
York  World,  impatient  of  delay,  insists  that  a  law  extending 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
passed  early  this  year,  and  "should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
increased  rates,  if  there  are  to  be  any."  And  the  Savannah 
News  concludes  thai 

"it  is  among  the  probabilities  that  we  shall  have  government 
supervision  of  the  financing  of  the  railway  trunk  lines  in  the 
near  future.  There  will  be  speculation,  of  course,  whether  such 
supervision  wouldn't  be  another  step  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  but  it  will  neither  hasten  nor  hinder  that  event 
if  it  is  coming.  In  the  event  of  legislation  authorizing  financial 
supervision,  it  is  certain  that  a  road  will  not  be  permitted  to 
increase  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness  unless  money  is  actually 
needed  for  betterments  or  extensions.  There  will  be  far  more 
conservatism  iu  making  new  stock  and  bond  issues." 


DR.  SHAW'S   REVOLT 

IN  AN  OPEN  LETTER  to  "unfranchised  American  women  " 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association,  urges  them  to  "make  their  passive 
protest"  by  refusing  to  render  an  account  of  their  property  to 
the  Federal  income-tax  assessors.  Dr.  Shaw  herself  is  deter- 
mined thus  to  register  her  abhorrence  of  taxation  without 
representation,  even  if  it  lands  her  in  jail.  In  her  letter  she 
goes  on  to  say: 

"In  this  manner  we  can  show  our  loyalty  to  those  who  strug- 
gled to  make  this  a  free  Republic  and  who  laid  down  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  free  citizens  to  a  voice  in 
their  own  Government 

"Let  our  protest  be  universal  and  let  every  believer  in  justice 
unite  in  this  mode  of  passive  resistance  and  stedfastly  refuse 
to  assist  the  Government  in  its  unjust  and  tyrannical  violation 
of  its  own  fundamental  principle  that  'taxation  and  representa- 
tion are  inseparable,'  and  thus  prove  ourselves  worthy  descen- 
dants of  noble  ancestors  who  counted  no  price  too  dear  to  pay 
iu  defense  of  liberty  and  equality  and  justice." 

Some  of  the  editors  hail  this  program  as  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  "militancy"  by  American  suffragists,  but 
Dr.  Shaw  assures  a  New  York  representative  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  that  "there  is  no  militancy  in  my  movement." 

"I  simply  hold  it  is  unfair  to  the  women  of  this  countn 
to  have  taxation  without  representation,  and  I  have  urged  them 
to  adopt  a  course  of  passive  resistance  like  the  Quakers',  instead 
of  aggressive  resistance.  I  say  to  the  Government:  'You  may 
pick  my  pocket  because  you  are  stronger  than  I,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  turn  my  pockets  wrong  side  out  for  you.  You  will 
have  to  turn  them  out  yourself.' 

"Since  my  letter  was  sent  all  over  the  country  I  have  received 
letters  of  encouragement  and  support  from  all  directions.  I 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  no  taxation  without  representation 
that  resulted  in  the  Revolutionary  War  is  inherent  and  just  as 
actual  in  the  women  of  the  country  as  it  was  then  in  the  men  of 
the  country." 

When  the  reporter  suggested  that  she  might  have  to  pay  a  fine 
of  from  $20  to  $1,(M)0  if  she  refused  to  make  returns  to  the 
assessor,  the  following  dialog  ensued: 

"'Well,  1  will  not  pay  the  fine,'  said  Dr.  Shaw. 

"'But  suppose  you  should   be  held  in   contempt,  what  then?' 

"'I  should  go  to  jail,  of  course,'  replied  Dr.  Shaw. 

"Dr.  Shaw  was  silent  for  a  moment's  reflection.  Then  she 
said: 

"'Oh,  probably  they  will  levy  on  some  of  my  property  and 
sell  that.  1  don't  know  what  will  happen.  A  thousand  dollars 
is  an  awfully  hea\.\   line.     1  do  hope  thej   won't   impose   that 

much.      Hut  if  they  do,  I'll  just  go  to  jail  and  serve  m\   time." 

Another  suffrage  organization,  the  Congressional  Union, 
issues  a  manifesto  declaring  that  "if  any  society  or  individual 
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IT  LOOKS  LIKE  A   REVIVAL. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


APPLES  FOR  TEACHER. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 


WHAT    PRESIDENT    WTLSON    WOULD    LIKE    TO    SEE. 


should  refuse  to  pay  income  tax  or  to  give  information  as  to 
amount  of  income,  the  Congressional  Union  would  have  every 
sympathy  with  such  action."  "Resistance  to  the  income  tax," 
it  adds,  "would  have  excellent  educational  value,  and  would  be 
thoroughly  justified  morally." 

Treasury  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  that  "it  is 
just  as  much  a  violation  of  the  law  to  refuse  to  make  returns 
to  the  collector  as  to  refuse  to  pay  the  tax  after  the  assessment 
has  been  made,"  and  they  declare  that  they  intend  to  enforce 
the  law.  Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Massey,  honorary  dean  of  the 
Washington  College  of  Law,  also  warns  the  suffragists  against 
embarking  on  this  experiment  in  passive  resistance.  To  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
she  says: 

"Women  should  remember  that  they  receive  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  system  of  law  and  order  in  which 
they  share  the  benefit. 

"In  addition  to  this  reason,  the  income  tax  was  enacted  by 
the  aid  of  legislators  from  equal-suffrage  States,  and,  therefore, 
suffragists  should  not  hinder  its  operation." 

The  women  may  expect  no  special  leniency  from  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  defy  the  Income  Tax  Law,  says  the  Washington 
Post,  for 

"Breaking  the  law,  no  matter  whether  we  helped  to  make  it  or 
not,  is  pretty  serious  business,  and  this  first  evidence  of  mili- 
tancy in  the  United  States  is  not  calculated  to  warm  the  cockles 
of  Uncle  Sam's  heart." 

And  in  the  New  York  World  we  read : 

"In  the  matter  of  its  taxes  the  Government  is  jealous  and 
sensitive.  It  collects  them  from  citizens,  aliens,  and  minors 
alike,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  condition.  It  does  not 
exempt  women  from  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  as  recent 
events  have  clearly  shown. 

"The  theory  that  no  one  need  obey  the  laws  who  does  not 
vote  and  have  a  hand  in  making  them  has  been  productive 
of  much  suffragist  sophistry.  Perhaps  if  the  suffragists  would 
agree  to  give  up  the  constitutional  rights  which  the  Govern- 
ment provides  them,  some  arrangement  might  he  made  for 
exempting  them  from  the  taxation  by  which  these  are  made 
possible.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  object  can  be  accomplished 
by  passive  or  any  other  kind  of  resistance.  There  was  once  a 
short-lived  Shays's  rebellion  against  high  taxes,  and  a  whisky 
rebellion  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a 
Shaw's  rebellion  for  the  historian  of  our  times  to  chronicle."  . 


THE  WOMEN'S  FIGHT  FOR  MRS.  YOUNG 

WHEN  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  withdrew,  on  December 
10,  from  the  race  for  reelection  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Chicago  because  there  were  seven  adverse 
votes,  and  John  D.  Shoop  was  elected,  the  local  press  and  many 
prominent  public  men  accepted  the  action  of  the  School  Board 
as  final,  but  several  thousand  women — fifty  thousand,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean — refused  to  abide  by  the  verdict  and 
decided  to  take  the  case  back  to  the  people.  The  ousting 
of  four  hostile  members  of  the  Board  by  Mayor  Harrison  and 
the  reinstatement  of  Mrs.  Young  on  December  23  were  brought 
about  by  pressure  from  various  sources,  but  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  largely  the  women's 
work  that  won  the  fight.  "It  would  be  interesting  to  know," 
says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "how  much  influence  women's 
possession  of  the  ballot  in  Chicago  had  to  do  with  the  Mayor's 
activity  on  the  Superintendent's  behalf  and  the  Board's  ac- 
quiescence in  his  wishes."  The  day  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Shoop,  Mrs.  George  Bass,  president  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  said  that  "the  Board  need  not  imagine  that  we  will 
abide  by  its  action."  Mrs.  Bass  had  more  confidence  in  the 
revolt  of  the  women  than  Mrs.  Young  did,  for  the  distinguished 
educator  agreed  to  become  educational  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  left  immediately  for  a  vacation  at  a  North  Carolina 
mountain  resort.  Among  the  prominent  women  who  led  in  the 
campaign  to  restore  Mrs.  Young  to  her  position  were  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Howe  Britton  and  Mrs.  John  MacMahon,  members 
of  the  School  Board;  Miss  Margaret  Haley,  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation;  Mrs.  Charles  II.  Treadwell,  of 
the  Chicago  Political  Equality  League;  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Freer,  representing  the  Woman's  party  of  Cook  County;  Miss 
Florence  Holbrook,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion;  Miss  Harriet,  Vittum,  president  of  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  and  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head  of  Hull  House.  Peter 
Reinberg,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  seems  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  men  in  the  tight  for  Mrs.  Young.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Young  threatened  to  quit  last  July 
when  there  was  trouble  with  some  members  of  the  Board,  and 
that  she  withdrew  from  the  race  on  December  10  because  she 
did  not  get  a  substantial  majority,  some  surprize  was  felt 
when  she  accepted  the  office  with  thirteen  voting  for  her  and 
seven  refusing  to  vote  at  all.     The  news  had  gone  out  that  she 
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TIME  TO  COME  ACROSS. 

■ — McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


"KEEP  QUIET!  " 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 

WHY   THE    CURRENCY    LAW 


would  not  come  bark  unless  her  election  was  practically  unani- 
mous; and  to  make  all  clear,  she  explains  to  the  local  papers 
that  she  had  only  insisted  that  "the  election  of  a  superintendent 
should  be  such  as  to  manifest  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  a  bare  majority  and  a 
contest  to  secure  even  that  bare  majority."  Concerning  the 
victory  for  Mrs.  Young,  Miss  Haley  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  know  that  Chicago 
is  not  to  suffer  the  supreme  humiliation  of  having  stoned  one 
of  her  prophets,  and  that  Chicago  has  really  recognized  in 
Mrs.  Young  one  of  the  world's  greatest  educators.  Public 
sentiment  forced  the  School  Board  to  recognize  her. 

"No  human  imagination  can  conceive  of  a  combination  of 
charges  and  counter-charges  such  as  have  featured  this  event. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  public  sentiment  can  assert  itself  once  in 
a  while.  There  have  been  many  blows  struck  at  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  when  the  people  did  not  know  or  understand. 
This  time  it  was  so  plain  that  the  people  saw,  and,  seeing,  told 
the  politicians  to  keep  their  hands  off.  Whenever  the  educators 
oppose  the  material-men  the  educators  may  be  expected  to 
lose.  -The  men  who  furnish  the  books  have  more  influence 
with  the  school  management  than  do  the  educators." 

Mrs.  MacMahon  says  she  felt  that  the  Board  had  broken  the 
contract  which  they  entered  into  last  summer  when  Mrs.  Young 
resigned  and  they  refused  to  accept  Iter  resignation,  and  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  uphold  her  in  the  controversy. 
And  Mrs.  Treadwell,  speaking  for  the  Political  Equality  League, 
says  that  "we  all  believed  that  Mrs.  Young's  election  was  the 
only  solution,  and  her  selection  was  a  \  indication  of  her  ability 
and  standing."  "Very  much  pleased"  with  the  latest  action 
of  the  Board,  Miss  Adda  ins  says: 

"I  feel  that  an  educator  of  Mrs.  Young's  standing  should  be 
retained  by  the  schools  until  she  resigns.  Thai  is  what  any 
large  educational  institution  would  do.  Yale  and  Harvard 
retain  their  educational  heads  until  they  are  ready  to  retire." 

Mrs.  Britton's  opinion  is  summed  up  in  a  remark  that  "the 
opposition  to  Mrs.  Young  was  disgraceful."  Those  who  opposed 
Mrs.  Young's  reelection  were  rather  caustic  in  their  comment 
on  the  methods  used  by  her  friends.  William  Kothmann,  one 
of  the   Board   members  who  declined   to  vote,  sa\  s  that    "it    was 

ilr-  greatest  exhibition  of  steam-roller  tactics  I  have  seen  since 
the  last    Republican  convention."     Charles  W.  Vail,  leader  of 

the  citizens  favoring  Mr.  Shoop,  puts  it  a  little  stronger: 

"In   my  estimation   it   was   the  rottenest  piece  of  politics  I 


have  ever  heard  of  in  all  of  my  political  experience,  and  I  have 
seen  some  pretty  rough  meetings  in  that  time.  The  men  who 
participated  in  the  putting  out  of  Mr.  Shoop  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Mrs.  Young  will  have  to  answer  to  the  public." 

The  Chicago  Record- Her  old,  while  expressing  itself  in  milder 
language,  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Vail : 

"Mrs.  Young  was  not  reelected  superintendent  of  schools 
two  weeks  ago  because  she  withdrew  as  a  candidate.  Mr. 
Shoop,  who  was  regularly  elected  in  her  place,  has  been  forced 
out  by  a  drastic  use  of  official  power  and  put  back  in  his  old 
place  as  assistant  superintendent,  while  she  has  regained  the 
position  which  she  lost  by  her  own  act." 


GETTING   MARRIED   IN   WISCONSIN 

WISCONSIN'S  eugenic  marriage  law,  which  went  into 
effect  on  the  first  of  the  new  year,  makes  marriage  in 
that  State  impossible,  according  to  some  of  its  critics. 
Others,  more  hopeful,  say  thai  it  will  prove  a  dead  letter.  It 
decrees  that  marriage  licenses  shall  be  issued  only  to  those  who 
present  certificates  from  reputable  physicians  that  they  are  sound 
in  all  respects;  it  requires  that  these  certificates  shall  be  based  on 
the  most  searching  laboratory  tests:  and  it  fixes  the  doctor's 
fee  at  three  dollars.  The  first  authoritative  criticism  of  the 
measure  came  from  the  State  Medical  Society,  which  pointed 
out  thai  the  medical  tesis  required  would  involve  six  or  sex  en 
experiments  costing  $10  or  $1.")  each,  and  it  rejected  in  behalf 
of  its  members  (he  idea  of  doing  $70  or  $100  worth  of  work  for 
$3.  "But  this  is  not  all,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"These  experiments  would  require  a  period  of  six  months, 
which  would  certainly  end  marrying  in  haste  in  Wisconsin. 
Furthermore,  if  the  tests  were  negative,  the  doctors  say  it 
might  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  spinal  cord  to  draw  experi- 
mental fluid  or  to  make  a  hole  in  the  skull  of  the  prospective 

groom  to  permit  a  test  of  his  brain.  Something  may  be  allowed 
for  exaggeration  inspired  by  professional  impatience  with  the 
new  statute,  but  (here  is  enough  substance  in  the  medical  society 
exposure  to  make  the  law  appear  absurd.  Not  the  leasl  inter- 
esting statement  is  the  admission  that  after  all  the  conceivable 
tests  were  made,  'if  would  still  lie  impossible  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful physician  to  state  positively  that  the  applicant  was 
entitled  to  the  eugenic  certificate.'" 

"  So  far  as  we  can  see,"  comments  the  Jacksonville  Times-  Union 
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1UNUS  TRUK. 

— Paul  iu  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


"THAT  SETTLES  ONE  CROAKER. 

■ — Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


PROMISES   A    HAPPY    NEW    YEAR. 


ironically,  "the  only  thing  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  can  do 
is  to  stop  marrying."  To  the  suggestion  that  some  people  might 
be  willing  to  pay  the  doctor  his  full  charge  for  the  privilege  of 
getting  married,  the  Jacksonville  paper  replies: 

"The  examining  physician  is  acting  somewhat  in  the  character 
of  a  judicial  officer,  and  for  his  work,  if  he  works  at  all,  should 
take  the  fee  the  law  prescribes — no  more,  no  less.  If  he  receives 
more  than  the  law  prescribes,  would  not  the  surplus  be  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  bribe?  If  a  magistrate  were  unwilling 
to  try  a  case  for  the  fees  fixt  by  law,  one  of  the  litigants  would 
not  be  permitted  to  pay  him  extra.  The  reformers  would  be  sure 
to  get  after  him  and  make  him  slip  them  more  than  his  fees  to 
let  him  alone,  and  the  people  who  are  not  reformers,  who  think 
that  honesty  is  not  a  new  discovery,  and  are  therefore  not 
hunting  for  bribes,  would  fire  him  bodaciously  without  giving 
him  a  chance  to  divide,  if  they  heard  of  such  conduct.  It  is 
clear  that  the  doctors  can't  accept  more  than  the  legal  fee,  that 
they  will  not  give  a  certificate  for  the  legal  fee,  and  that  no  one 
can  get  married  without  such  a  certificate.  So  Wisconsin 
people  will  have  to  stop  marrying." 

"Wisconsin  has  reduced  this  eugenic  business  to  an  absurdity," 
thinks  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
remarks : 

"This  shows  the  lengths  to  which  academic  fervor  may  lead 
a  body  of  unwise  legislators.  No  one  doubts  that  there  should 
be  a  sane  regulation  of  marriage.  This  State  has  a  new  law 
which  forbids  the  marriage  of  those  having  'communicable 
diseases,'  and  that  is  a  matter  easily  determined  without  extreme 
laboratory  tests.  Efforts  were  made  at  Harrisburg  to  adopt  the 
Wisconsin  plan,  but  this  fell  before  common  sense.  It  may  be 
that  in  time  we  may  accustom  ourselves  to  higher  eugenics  so 
that  a  law  will  embody  this  custom,  but  until  then  such  a  statute 
is  worse  than  useless." 

The  new  law  cannot  be  enforced,  according  to  Horace  B. 
Walmsley,  a  Milwaukee  lawyer,  because  under  a  court  decision 
in-  Wisconsin  neither  a  service  nor  a  license  is  needed,  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  legal  marriage  being  that  two  persons  agree  to 
accept  each  other  as  mates.  This  moves  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
to  remark: 

"The  effect  of  the  new  Wisconsin  act  is  likely  to  be  a  growth 
in  popularity  of  a  species  of  common-law  union,  and  a  similar 
statute  would  probably  have  much  the  same  effect  in  Michigan. 
It  is  not  by  the  passage  of  laws  that  the  race  is  to  be  scientifically 
bred.  If  the  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  long  and  care- 
ful education  and  after  mankind  has  learned  a  great  deal  more 
about  eugenics  than  it  knows  at  this  writing." 


DANBURY  HATTERS  LOSE 

THE  TRAGEDY  is  complete,  as  the  radical  St.  Louis 
Labor  sees  it,  when  the  Federal  courts  compel  the  Dan- 
bury  Union  Hatters  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  damages  for  their  nation-wide  boycott  against  a  firm  of  hat 
manufacturers  who  refused  to  unionize  their  shop.  Most  con- 
servative papers,  on  the  other  hand,  welcome  the  decision  as  an 
appropriate  "happy  ending"  of  this  long-drawn-out  case.  In  brief, 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  confirms  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  that  the  boycott  started  by  the  Hatters'  Union 
was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  declares  emphatically 
that  the  Antitrust  Law  is  applicable  to  such  combinations  and 
"makes  no  discrimination  between  the  classes,  employers  and 
employees,  corporations  or  individuals."  The  decision,  rendered 
December  18  in  New  York  City,  is  deemed  especially  important 
by  the  conservative  portion  of  the  press  in  view  of  the  action  of 
Congress  and  the  President  bearing  upon  prosecutions  of  labor 
organizations  under  the  Sherman  Law,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
consideration  at  the  present  session  of  the  Bartlett-Bacon 
Bill,  to  amend  the  law  so  as  specifically  to  exempt  labor-unions 
from  its  provisions.  Noting  how  different  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  Court  in  this  case  from  that  taken  by  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  with  its  rider  except- 
ing from  its  operation  prosecutions  of  labor  and  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  by  President  Wilson  when  he  signed  it,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  thinks  it  "not  too  much  to  say  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  carries  an  inference  that  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  have  erred  in  at- 
tempting to  interpret  the  Sherman  Act  as  class  legislation." 
The  Court's  opinion  is,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "re- 
freshing reading  ":  "  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander; 
there  is  no  noblesse  superior  to  the  laws;  and  combinations  of 
laborers  are  as  subject  to  the  Sherman  Act  as  combinations  of 
plutocrats."  The  history  of  the  Danbury  hatters'  case,  as  the 
conservative  New  York  Times  sees  it, 

"abounds  with  almost  incredible  proof  of  malevolence  and 
wrong  practised  throughout  the  continent  with  a  discipline 
and  resources  such  as  only  governments  can  employ.  It  is  to 
the  shame  of  several  Administrations  that  they  did  nothing 
to  prevent  such  conduct,  either  in  this  case  or  in  other  cases 
which  rival  it.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  free  country  so  long  as  life 
and   limb   and    property  are    not    safe    if    the    unions    ordain 
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otherwise.  The  unions  have  their  rights,  and  welcome,  hut  they 
have  not  all  the  rights.  The  plaintiff  and  the  counsel  who 
have  fought  for  ten  years  to  establish  this  doctrine  are  better 
servants  of  the  public  than  those  sworn  to  administer  the  law 
and  yet  who  neglected  appeals  to  enforce  it  in  so  clear  a  cast 

Another  view  of  the  ease  which  tills  the  New  York  Times 
with  BUeh  wrath  is  thus  sketched  more  calmly  by  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  the  same  city. 

"It  had  its  origin  in  an  action  at  law  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  which  was  begun 
by  D.  E.  Loewe  a.  Companj  about  the  beginning  of  1904  to 
recover  damages  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
plaintiffs  composed  a  partnership  which  had  for  years  been 
manufacturing  hats  in  Danbury  and  selling  them  to  dealers 
in  a  number  of  States  of  the  Union.  The  defendants  were 
members  of  the  Danbury  Hatters*  Union,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  which  was  one  of  the 
component  organizations  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
In  1901  the  Hatters'  Union  resolved  to  unionize  the  factory  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  on  July  ~~>,  1902.  a  strike  was  called  and  a  boycott 
declared  whose  objeel  was  to  prevent  the  plaintiffs  front  selling 
their  hats  in  other  States  than  Connecticut,  and  thus  to  make 
it  impossible  for  purchasers  of  hats  in  other  States  to  buy  am 
hats  manufactured  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  boycott  was  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  convert  a  profit  of  $27,000  made  in  1901 
into  losses  ranging  from  $17,000  in  1902  to  $8,000  in  1904." 

After  the  case  was  brought  before  the  United  States  District 
Court,  it  was  decided  to  submit  the  law  point  in  dispute  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  justices  of  the  highest  court  came  to 
the  conclusion  "that  the  facts  stated  in  the  complaint  did 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law,"  and  ordered  the 
ease  sent  back  "with  directions  to  proceed  to  a  trial  of  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  the  complaint  and  of  the  amount  of 
damages  recoverable  by  the  plaintiffs."  The  continuance  of 
the  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $252,130  with 
costs,  or  $272,000,  and  it  is  the  appeal  from  this  judgment 
which  has  just  been  confirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  portion  of  Judge  Cox's  opinion  which  so  pleased  the  con- 
servative dailies  quoted  in  a  previous  paragraph  are  given  as 
follows  in  the  press: 

"When  the  case  came  on  for  second  trial  all  the  fundamental 
questions  of  law  had  been  disposed  of.  That  the  Antitrust 
A  i  -t  is  applicable  to  such  combinations  as  are  alleged  in  the 
complaint  is  no  longer  debatable.  It  makes  no  distinction 
between  classes,  employers  or  employees,  corporations  or 
individuals.  Rich  and  poor  alike  are  included  in  its  terms. 
The  Supreme  Court  particularly  points  out  that  altho  Congress 
was  frequently  importuned  to  exempt  farmers'   organizations 


and   labor  organizations  from  its  provisions,    these  efforts  all 
failed,  and  the  act  still  remains. 

"No  one  disputes  the  proposition  that  labor -unions  are 
lawful.  All  must  admit  that  they  are  not  only  lawful,  but 
highly  beneficial,  when  legally  and  fairly  conducted,  but  like 
other  combinations,  irrespective  of  their  objects  and  purposes, 
they  must  obey  the  law." 

The  Danbury  hatters'  case  is  ended,  the  papers  tell  us,  so  far 
as  most  of  their  readers  are  concerned.  The  point  remaining  to 
be  decided,  observes  the  Baltimore  Sun — "the  collection  of  the 
damages  awarded — interests  the  plaintiffs,  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
<'o.,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  the  Hatters'  Union  more  than  it 
does  the  general  public."  The  case  is  not  even  "complicated 
by  sympathy  for  the  240  wage-earners"  who  must  pay  this 
sum,  coldly  remarks  the  New  York  Times:  "their  savings-bank 
accounts  were  attached,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  reimbursed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor."  But  the  hatters  are 
naturally  not  to  be  expected  to  take  their  loss  so  calmly.  And 
the  St.  Louis  Labor  speaks  for  them  in  an  impassioned  editorial 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"The  tragedy  of  the  Danbury  hatters'  case!  It  is  a  double 
tragedy.  First,  a  tragedy  played  most  by  the  capitalist  lawyers; 
secondly,  a  tragedy  forced  upon  hundreds  of  workingmen's 
families  by  heartless  capitalist  corporations  and  their  hireling 
politicians  and  lawyers 

"The  tragedy  of  the  Danbury  hatters'  case,  in  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  directly  involved,  will  fill  many 
dark  pages  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
The  judgment  affirmed  in  December,  1913,  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  stand  as  an  indictment  against  American 
capitalism  and  its  entire  system  of  class  legislation  and  class 
justice.  Thirty  of  the  victims  are  already  resting  in  their 
graves,  while  two  were  driven  insane  by  this  capitalist  outrage 
on  rights  and  justice.  The  $270,000  of  blood-money  levied  by 
the  courts  on  the  Danbury  Union  Hatters  will  mean  another 
golden  nail  in  the  coffin  of  capitalism." 

That  we  may  close  with  a  purely  non-partizan  comment  on 
this  remarkable  case,  we  quote  the  Houston  Chronicle's  objec- 
tion to  its  taking  "eleven  years  and  more  to  decide  a  simple 
question  that  ought  to  have  been  settled  at  the  farthest  in 
twelve  months": 

"The  facts  were  practically  admitted,  and  the  sole  question 
was  whether  the  acts  done  were  in  violation  of  a  plainly  worded 
law,  and,  if  they  were,  how  much  damage  resulted. 

"A  board  of  three  common-sense  business  men  would  have 
heard  the  whole  case  and  have  decided  it  in  a  week,  but  by  the 
inexcusable  delays  of  the  law  it  has  taken  a  third  of  an  average 
lifetime,  and  in  the  meanwhile  thirty  of  the  defendants  have  died 
and  two  have  lost  their  minds." 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


Japan  is  apt  to  find  that  he  is  Sefior  de  la  Borrow. — Columbia  Stale. 

Why  not  a  clearing-house  for  Christmas  presents? — San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

Pa.niho  VILLA  appears  to  be  Mexico's  most  active  collector  of  internal 
revenue. — Columbia  State. 

Those  Mexican  banks  can't  say  they  aren't  getting  a  run  for  their 
money. — Columbia  Stale. 

Method  of  dealing  with  the  trust  problem  without  solving  it  is  called 
a  dis-solution.- — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Hi  i  hta  is  not  going  yet.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  kind  who  doesn't 
mind  missing  a  few  trains. — Salt  Lake  Herald. 

ISN'T  it  about  time  for  the  organization  of  two  or  three  South  American 
chapters  of  the  Ananias  Club? — Boston  Transcript. 

Coni  Ice  ted  the  right  time  to  pass  the  Currency  Bill.     Nobody 

«ill  feel  any  change.     Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

In  issuing  his  first  poem  the  new  British  Poet  Laureate  \visel\  look 
advantage  of  the  season  of  brotherly  kindness.-  -New  York  Tribune. 

Tin  divorce  <>f  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the  Western  i  nion 
may  Involve  a  dispute  as  to  which  one  shall  have  (lie  last  word.  Kansas 
City  Star. 

\\iiok\kk  arranged  the  calendar  ma\  have  been  rigid  on  the  job,  but 
It   i^  tO  be  regretted  that   they  left   so  little  lime  between  (  'hnsl  mas  and   bhu 

first  of  the  month. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  proposed  government  ownorship  of  telephone  linos  will  brine, 
about  lower  rates,  it  I  . ■  i ■  1  Probably  so;  talk  has  always  been  cheap 
anions  tho  national  politicians. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Governments  in  Mexico  are  of  two  kinds,  de  facto  and  defuncto. — 
Chicago  News. 

Wilson's  advice  to  the  trusts:  "Turn  to  the  right  and  keop  straight 
ahead." — Columbia  State. 

How  did  it  happen  that  Dr.  Cook  permitted  the  Italian  to  discover 
"  Monna  Lisa"? — Houston  Post.. 

Government  will  teach  the  people  how  to  save,  but  who  will  teach  the 
Government? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  dollar  of  1804  is  the  only  one  ever  coined  that  has  kept  abreast 
of  the  advancing  cost  of  living. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  our  theory  that  any  one  who  pacifies  Mexico  will  be  entitled  to 
at  least  three  Nobel  peace  prizes. — Atchison  Globe. 

The  only  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  income  tax  is  the  one 
whose  income  is  less  than  83,000. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Ry  the  way  the  telephone  trust  is  coming  around,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that   President.  Wilson  is  some  wire-puller  himself.      Houston  Chronicle. 

It  took  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  do  it,  but  we  knew  the  Colonel  would 
pop  out  on   the  front  pages  ere  long.  —Nashville  Saul/urn  Lumberman. 

Judge  Hen  Lwdsby  is  twenty  years  older  than  his  bride.    Ifonewereso 

disposed  one  might  say  something  about  juvenile  courting,      Chicago  News. 

Just  as  H  we  hadn't  troubles  enough  already,  a  Philadelphia  scientific 

expedition  has  gone  out  and  discovered  three  unknown  t ribes of  Indians. — 
( 'leveland  Plain  DeaU  i 

President  Wilson's  wrath  at  the  song  sung  at  the  Carabao  banquet 
waa  doubtless  caused  by  tho  riming  of  "dreams"  with  "Philippines"  and 
"homes"  with  "ladroucs." — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 
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HINDU    WOMAN    EXHORTING   HER  COUNTRYMEN   IX   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Hindu  fury  in  South  Africa  has  been  roused  by  the  decision  of  the  courts  there  that  Mohammedan  marriages  are  illegal,  thus  placing  the  wives 
and  children  in  an  unenviable  position.    This  and  the  "  blood-taxes"  aiming  to  drive  the  Hindus  out  led  to  labor-strikes  and  rioting. 


TRYING  TO  CALM   THE  HINDUS   IN  SOUTH   AFRICA 


THE  SOLUTION  of  the  difficulty  in  South  Africa,  where 
the  Hindus  are  being  subjected  to  taxes  and  discrimina- 
tions which  they  believe  are  intended  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  country,  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  South  African  Government.  This  commission 
is  charged  with  the  serious  task  of  allaying  anxiety  in  India 
as  well  as  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  angry  and  rioting  coolies 
who  have  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  Natal. 
We  read  in  the  press  that  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Hindu  immigrants  in  South  Africa, 
an  action  that  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  the  press. 
The  danger  to  the  Empire  resulting  from  the  commotion  in 
South  Africa  and  aggravated,  as  some  think,  by  Lord  Hardinge's 
action,  is  thus  outlined  by  the  London  Evening  Standard: 

"South  Africa  owes  a  duty  to  the  Empire,  and  ought  to  aid' 
us  in  the  task  of  governing  India  instead  of  rendering  it  more 
arduous.  India  is  very  restless  at  the  present  moment.  Sedition 
is  still  simmering  in  Bengal,  and  incendiary  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets are  being  circulated  broadcast.  On  Tuesday  a  bomb 
was  thrown  at  a  Mohammedan  procession  at  Midnapur,  aimed, 
it  is  believed,  at  a  police  informer;  and  the  houses  in  various 
towns  are  being  placarded  with  incitements  to  exterminate  the 
'white  dacoits,'  meaning  the  British. 

"In  this  tense  atmosphere  the  agitators  are  making  vigorous 
play  with  the  grievances,  grossly  exaggerated,  of  the  South 
African  Indians.  The  Union  Government,  which  owes  its 
existence  and  autonomy  to  British  generosity,  ought  to  do  what 
it  can  to  help  the  Imperial  authorities  by  removing  all  just 
ground  for  the  discontent  of  its  oriental  inhabitants." 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Indians  in  South  Africa 
have  not  been  fairly  treated,  and  we  read  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
Statesman  (Calcutta): 

"That  the  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  have  real  and 
substantial  grievances  is  undoubted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Indians  did  not  in  the  first  instance  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  people  of  South  Africa.  They  came  by  request,  and 
on  the  understanding,  indorsed  by  the  British  Government, 
that  if  they  went  to  Natal  as  indentured  laborers,  they  would 
be  allowed,  on  the  completion  of  their  contract,  to  settle  freely 
in  the  country.  At  the  time,  no  one  anticipated  the  growth  of 
the  anti-Asiatic  feeling  which  is  now  conspicuous  not  only  in 
South  Africa,  but  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States. 


So  far  as  practical  politics  are  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
this  sentiment  has  any  justification.  Unreasoning  prejudice 
is,  unhappily,  often  as  strong  a  political  force  as  a  reasoned 
objection. 

"The  essential  fact  is  that,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Indian 
traders  with  Europeans,  and  similar  causes,  it  became  a  settled 
aim  of  a  large  party  in  South  Africa  to  check  the  immigration  of 
Indians  and  to  get  rid  of  those  who  had  found  admission  into 
the  country.  The  leaders  of  this  section  have  stated  with  brutal 
frankness  that,  while  Indians  will  be  received  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  settle  per- 
manently in  any  part  of  South  Africa.  This  deliberate  policy 
is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  situation." 

As  for  the  commission  that  is  to  handle  this  delicate  problem, 
The  Evening  Standard  remarks  in  another  editorial: 

"The  names  are  those  of  capable  men;  but  it  seems  a  pity 
that  there  is  no  representation  of  Indian  interests  and  sentiments. 
If  an  Indian  could  not  be  appointed,  some  distinguished  English- 
man with  knowledge  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  like  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand  or  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  might  have  been  asked 
to  serve. 

"The  terms  of  reference  for  the  commission  are  understood 
to  be  wide.  The  whole  question  of  the  Natal  riots  will  be  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  £3  poll  tax  and  the  sentences  on  the 
Indian  'passive'  (and  extremely  active)  resisters.  This  is  wise. 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  India,  really  needs  a  settlement  of  the 
whole  question,  and  a  sound  policy  for  dealing  with  these  incon- 
venient and  unwelcome,  and  yet  necessary,  visitors.  For  tho 
it  does  not  like  the  Indians,  it  cannot,  as  it  happens,  do  without 
them;  at  least,  Natal  cannot.  In  that  colony  the  Asiatic  is 
indispensable,  and  his  permanent  exclusion  would  mean  disaster 
to  the  local  industries.  There  are  not  enough  white  people  for 
manual  labor;  and  the  natives  are  irregular  and  untrustworthy. 
For  the  sugar  plantations,  the  railways,  the  coal  mines,  and  the 
docks,  the  coolie  laborer  is  needed.  To  do  without  him,  or  with 
him,  is  equally  difficult." 

The  disturbances  in  South  Africa  have  had  a  far-reaching 
effect,  and  we  learn  from  the  London  Statist  that  in  Bombay 
the  town  hall  was  crowded  on  the  evening  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  "by  a  great  audience,  embracing  the 
leaders  of  every  section  of  the  Indian  community  .  .  .  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  British  Indians  in  South  Africa."  The  Statist 
seems  to  hope  for  the  best  amid  rather  dark  omens: 

"We  are  told  in  the  telegram  giving  us  this  information  that 
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the  speeches  indicated   the  imininenl   danger  to   the   [mperial 

idea  contained  in  the  pres.nl  siluation;  the  depth  of  Indian 
resentment  at  the  sufferings  of  Indian  women  and  the  attack  on 
Indian  monogamous  marriage-;  and.  lastly,  the  magnitude  of 
the  services  which  the  Viceroy  has  rendered  to  India  and  to  the 
Empire  by  the  espousal  of  the  Indian  cause,  if,  then,  the 
commission  so  conducts  its  inquiry  as  to  satisfy  opinion  every- 
where that  the  truth  has  been  revealed,  we  may  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  conclude  thai  all  is  well  that  ends  well." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  Lord  Ilardinge's  action  in 
espousing  the  Indian's  cause  in  Africa  has  merely  complicated 
the  situation.      To  quote: 

"General  Botha  has  shown  himself  to  In-  alive  to  the  compli- 
cated and  delicate  Imperial  issues  which  are  involved  in  this 
question.  His  task  has  not  been  made  easier  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  justifiable  as  that  attitude  may  have 
been  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  allaying  public  excitement  in 
India  itself.  Fortunately,  responsible  public  opinion  in  South 
Africa  appears  to  have  fully  recognized  the  Imperial  importance 
of  the  matter.  This  has,  no  doubt,  strengthened  the  hands  of 
General  Botha.  In  any  case,  he  must  be  admitted  to  have  dis- 
played a  statesmanlike  moderation  in  handling  a  problem 
which  was  complicated  both  by  the  necessity  of  safeguarding 
the  dignity  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  certainty  that  any  pro- 
nounced tendency  on  his  part  to  place  Imperial  before  purely 
th  African  considerations  would  be  exploited  by  General 
Ilertzog  and  other  opponents  within  his  own  party." 

The  Hindu  view  of  the  case,  from  their  own  organ  in  Natal, 
was  given  in  our  issue  for  December  20. 


THE  GERMANS  IN   MEXICO 

IT  WAS  A  SAYING  of  Bismarck  that  the  Germans  always 
made  themselves  conspicuous  in  foreign  countries,  but 
Baron  Geiser,  writing  in  the  Vossische  Zeilung  (Berlin), 
shows  that  while  there  is  a  strong  German  element  in  Mexico, 
they  "play  no  great  part  in  the  more  important  enterprises 
of  Mexico,  as  the  building  of  railroads,  bridges,  and  other 
engineering  works  is  altogether  done  by  North  Americans, 
and  the  English  have  almost  entirely  controlled  certain  im- 
portant lines  of  trade  and  have  in  their  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  two  railroads,  not  to  mention  the  Pearson  control  of  a 
large  petroleum  concession."     Yet,  he  adds: 

"The  Germans  are  the  foremost  in  a  great  many  retail  busi- 
nesses. While  the  French  monopolize  the  clothing  trade,  and 
with  that  such  industries  as  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  jewelry, 
and  the  Spanish  have  the  colonial  trade  and  deal  with  the 
common  necessities  of  the  household  life,  the  Germans  are 
firit  in  ironmongery,  in  drugs,  in  chemical  stuff,  in  stationery, 
in  musical  literature,  in  clocks,  and  in  furniture.  The  Germans 
are  also  prominent  as  promoters  of  electrical  industry,  and 
they  lead  in  the  brewery  business.  There  are  large  German 
breweries  in  Monterey,  Toluca,  and  Orizaba,  while  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca  half  of  the  coffee  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
For  thirty  years  the  coffee  plantations  around  the  little  town 
of  Iluatusco  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Ziel 
family." 

The  Baron  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  Germans  in  Mexico 
number  between  o,t)00  and  6,000,  of  whom  about  .'-{,000  are  en- 
gaged in  actual  industrial  work.      But  — 

'The  number  of  German  victims  of  the  continuing  unquiel 
is  very  low,  thanks  to  the  decisive  action  and  tact  of  the 
present     Ambassador    to     the     Mexican     Republic,     Herr    von 

Hentse." 

This  Ambassador  received  into  his  house  and  sheltered  in 
every  possible  way  his  compatriots  at  a  time  when  the  streets  of 
Mexico  City  echoed  with  rifle  and  cannon  fire  and  were  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  chief  results  of  the  German 
invasion,  we  read,  are  the  introduction  of  German  intellectual- 
ism  into  Mexico,  and  of  Gorman  medical  skill  and  German 
physical  training. 


THE  ITALIAN  PERIL  TO  GREECE 

THK  GALLEY  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Campania  lirst 
put  it  into  the  mind  of  Italy  to  dispute  the  Greek  mas- 
tery of  the  Mediterranean.  And  now  Greece  is  again 
talking  about  the  "Italian  peril."  (Jreece  is  threatened  by 
what  is  styled  the  "imperialistic  policy"  of  Italy,  to  quote  from 
the  Athenian  paper  Hestia,  which  bears  the  significant  title  of 
"the  hearth."  Of  course  at  one  time  the  Greeks  claimed  that 
the  temple  of  the  hearth  at  Athens  carried  the  only  fire  tit 
to  kindle  a  similar  flame  in  the  shrines  that  their  colonists  set 
up  on  foreign  shores — some  of  them  in  Sicily  and  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Now  they  fear  that  Italy  is  starting  a  policy  of 
settling  colonies  in  dangerous  proximity  to  Greece.  True,  the 
Tribuna  (Rome)  ridicules  their  fears  and  declares  that  "what 
the  Greek  people  need  just  now  is  self-control  and  a  sensible 
view  of  the  situation."  But  the  Hestia  declines  to  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  warns  its  people  that  Italy 
has  an  eye  on  the  JEge&n  Islands,  Asia  Minor,  the  shores  of 
Epirus,  and  Albania.  This  Greek  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  is  an  upheaval  in  the  general  population  of  Italy,  quite 
independent  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  people,  apart 
from  the  ambition  of  any  rulers,  are  desirous  of  relief  and  a 
change.    To  quote  further: 

"The  density  of  the  population  and  the  indigence  of  the 
lower  classes  have  created  in  Italy  a  feeling  that  territorial 
expansion  is  necessary.  The  disastrous  campaign  in  Abyssinia 
and  the  designs  of  Italy  on  Albania  and  the  coasts  of  Epirus, 
which  had  such  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan 
dispute,  originated  in  this  necessity.  The  conquest  of  Tripoli 
was  prompted  by  the  same  reason,  and  the  occupation  of  an 
African  province  presented  to  Italy  the  opportunity  of  consoli- 
dating itself  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  in  this  way 
strengthening  both  its  naval  supremacy  and  its  colonial  policy. 
From  that  moment  Italy  has  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  Hel- 
lenism. The  feelings  on  both  sides  are  of  no  political  impor- 
tance, but  actually  there  are  at  stake  inexorable  requirements, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  various  interests  is  based  upon  natural 
and  implacable  laws.  If  we  must  look  facts  squarely  in  the 
face  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  Italian  peril,  which  has 
become  palpable  and  evident  since  our  recent  rise  in  power, 
and  against  which  we  must  struggle  with  might  and  main." 

The  development  of  Greece  is,  however,  hailed  by  the  7'n- 
buna,  the  organ  of  the  Italian  Government,  as  something 
on  which  the  world  is  to  be  congratulated.  While  speaking 
about  Hellenism  as  it  existed  in  former  times  as  meaning 
a  predominance  of  an  Eastern  Roman  Empire  whose  center  was 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  this  paper  remarks  that  the 
Hellenism  of  the  present  day  must  have  a  different  import,  and 
we  read: 

"Such  Hellenism,  far  from  the  dreams  of  childish  hyperbole, 
really  tends  to  the  progressive  development  of  Greece  as  far  as 
it  can  be  practically  accomplished;  to  the  greater  advancement 
of  her  industries,  of  Iter  commerce,  of  her  ship-building,  to  the 
restoration  and  diffusion  of  a  Greek  civilization  and  culture 
not  unworthy  of  her  immense  and  remote  traditions,  and  also 
to  the  creation  of  a  military  and  naval  power  of  an  international 
prestige  duly  proportionate  to  her  means,  to  her  geographical 
extension,  and  to  her  population.  At  the  present  moment 
such  Hellenism,  which  might  claim  the  title  of  'Hellenism  in 
earnest,'  would,  of  course,  commit  a  grave  error  in  looking  upon 
Italy  as  nothing  but  a  possible  enemy 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  Italy  rejoices  in  the  successes  of 
Greece,  Greece,  too,  should  find  that  her  main  interest  lies  in 
the  utmost  growth  of  Italian  power,  and  should  seek  to  Eve  in 
the  most  loyal  and  friendly  relations  with  Italy.  Greece  ought 
to  be  gratified  by  the  growth  of  Italian  power,  because  the  more 
the  greater  Powers  of  the  Mediterranean  tend  toward  a  bal- 
ance and  a  compromise  among  themselves,  so  much  more 
will  the  lesser  Powers,  especially  Greece,  who  have  no  future 
except  upon  the  sea,  enjoy  that  peace  which  gives  the  assurance 
of  their  national  independence  and  their  native  liberty  of  self- 
development  and  prosperity." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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GERMANIZING  THE  TURKISH   ARMY 


THE  DEFEATS  of  the  German-trained  Turkish  Army 
in  the  late  war  evidently  have  not  shaken  the  faith 
of  the  Turks  in  the  excellence  of  the  Kaiser's  militarj 
system.  According  to  newspaper  reports,  a  commission,  <-<»n- 
sisting  of  forty-two  German  generals  and  other  officers  lias  been 
appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  to  lake 
charge  of  the  Constantinople  troops,  and  complete  the  difficult 
task  of  reorganizing  the  Turkish  Army.  But  what  to  others 
may  appear  to  be  a  plain  case  of  hiring  instructors  to  teach 
them  the  science  of  warfare,  the  Xoroi/c  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg) 
regards  in  an  entirely  different  light.      It  says: 

"By  the  incomprehensible  blindness  of  Turkey's  leaders,  or 
by  some  well-considered  plan,  the  command  over  the  Con- 
stantinople garrison  is  entrusted  to  a  number  of  German  generals 
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TH£!  CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

— Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 

and  officers.  The  real  authority  over  the  Empire  of  the  Osmanlis 
is  thus  transferred  to  German  hands.  A  new  era  of  Turkish 
history  begins 

"European  diplomacy  has  accepted  the  change  with  remark- 
able unconcern.  They  got  excited,  disputed,  risked  complica- 
tions, over  some  Kavala  or  Albanian  frontiers.  They  were  ready 
for  an  armed  conflict  over  such  an  insignificant  matter  as  the 
fate  of  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar.  But  when  Europe  is  con- 
fronted with  a  decision  which  is  pregnant  with  incalculable 
consequences,  she  makes  it  appear  that  she  does  not  see  any- 
thing. The  European  diplomats  turn  their  eyes  away  or 
make  believe  they  do  not  see  Constantinople  when,  from  the 
•capital  of  an  independent  empire,  it  turns  into  a  political  suburb 
of  Potsdam. 

"The  formal  sovereign  authority  over  the  Ottoman  Empire 
belongs  to  the  Padishah,  Calif,  Sultan  —  you  may  call  what 
you  will  the  prisoner  of  the  Stamboul  palaces.  But  the  actual 
power  in  that  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Army — more 
exactly,  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant  of  the  Constantinople 
corps.  Now  the  commandant  will  be  a  German  Lieutenant- 
General.  He  will  appoint  German  generals  at  the  head  of 
divisions  and  brigades.  The  regimental  commanders  will  be 
German  colonels.  .  .  .  The  whole  Constantinople  garrison 
will  thus  be  turned  into  a  regular  part  of  the  German  Army. 

"What  an  exaggeration!'  the  diplomats  will  say  to  us.  'The 
Germans  will  be  only  the  commanders,  but  the  soldiers  of  the 
Constantinople  garrison  will  be  recruited,  not  in  Pomerania, 
but  in  Anatolia.  The  Constantinople  garrison  will  remain 
Turkish,  and  not  at  all  German.' 

"They  have  already  made  such  retorts.  They  are  of  no 
value.  The  soldiers  are  the  body  of  the  Army,  but  its  soul  is  the 
commanding  element.  Christian  armies  fight  with  Christian 
or  non-Christian  as   they  are  ordered.      The  Poles  who  were 


••i    pari    of    the    Prussian    Army    during    the    war    with    Au-lria- 

Hungarj  fired  at  the  Poles  in  the  Austrian  Army  ae  readily  a 
at  the  Germans,  The  English  are  m  possession  of  India  becaus< 
i  he  native  Mussulman  regiments  are  under  the  command  of 


THE  OBSTREPEROUS  CROWN  PRINCE. 

William — "It's  all  right,  son,  to  tread  in  my  footsteps,  but  not 
till  I  have  left  them."  — Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

English  officers.  .  .  .  Just  as  England  dominates  India  by 
having  organized  native  troops  under  the  command  of  English 
officers  and  generals,  so  will  Germany  dominate  Turkey  by 
putting  at  the  head  of  the  native  Army  German  officers  and 
generals. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  our  statement  by  more 
elaborate  processes  of  reasoning.  The  Turkish  regiments  under 
the  command  of  German  officers  will  perform  in  Turkey  the 
same  service  as  the  native  Indian  regiments  under  the  command 
of  the  English  officers  in  India.  Turkey  becomes  a  formal  colony 
of  Germany;  the  Turkish  Army  is  being  made  an  auxiliary  corps 


f.      a 


A  NATION  OF  FIRE-EATERS. 

Peaceful    Teuton  — "  Himmel!     The  English  have  all  those 
armies!    And  the  Fatherland  has  only  one!  " 

*>  — Punch  (London). 

of  the  German  Army.  No  matter  how  weak  the  Turkish 
Empire  is,  it  was,  nevertheless,  until  recent  days  an  independent 
State.  Now  by  a  quiet  diplomatic  turn  it  is  made  an  Imperial 
province  of  Germany.     The  German  Lieutenant-General,   the 
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chief  of  the  Constantinople  garrison,  becomes  the  dt  facto 
Padishah  of  Turkey,  i ho  without  a  title. 

"In  1878  the  Russian  Army  stood  at  Constantinople's  gates. 
English  diplomacy  then  scut  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  a 
squadron  of  battle-ships.  They  threatened  us  with  war  if 
we  occupied  Constantinople.  Now  Constantinople  is  openly 
taken,  not  by  the  Russian,  but  by  the  German  Army.  Our 
former  enemies  and  present  friends  now  manifest  rare  coolness. 
They  do  not  notice  somehow  that  a  portion  of  the  guard  at  the 
Brandenburg  gates  in  Berlin  is  transferred  to  the  gates  of  the 
Porte  on  the  Bosporus. 

"Is  it  desirable  that  our  'traditional  friend' should  extend  his 
Russian  frontiers  to  the  Black  Sea  coast?  Is  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage that  he  should  convert  his  former  diplomatic  influence 
on  the  Bosporus  into  de facto  rule  over  the  Straits?  Is  there  no 
danger  when  the  Turkish  Army  becomes  a  special  colonial 
corps  of  the  German  Army?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer 
these  questions.  It  is  sufficient  to  ask  them." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SPAIN'S  PLAN   FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

INSTEAD  of  welcoming  our  benevolent  intentions,  most 
of  the  Latin-American  press  are  alarmed  at  our  Presi- 
dent's extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  tremble 
at  the  suspicion  of  North  American  interference  in  their 
affairs.  The  whole  press,  from  the  great  Prensa  of  Argentina 
to  the  smallest  sheet  in  Mexico,  raises  its  voice  in  indignant 
and  passionate  clamor,  echoing  the  pleas  made  by  Prof.  Hiram 
Bingham,  of  Yale,  and  by  Major  Cassius  E.  Gillette,  U.  S.  A. 
They  approve  the  words  of  this  retired  soldier,  that  when  Latin 
America  realizes  what  President  Wilson  has  done  to  Mexico 
under  his  unwarranted  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  some 
of  their  artists  will  paint  the  Bird  of  Freedom,  not  as  an  Amer- 
ican eagle  protecting  a  brood  of  young  republics,  but  as  a  huge 
black  buzzard,  standing  on  Panama,  with  the  tip  of  one  wing 
over  Sonora  and  the  other  over  Tierra  del  Fuego,  with  every 
feather  dripping  beautiful  words  and  crude  petroleum.  Upon 
our  examination  of  the  South  American  papers  we  discover  that 
this  has  already  become  the  conviction  of  Latin-American  pub- 
licists.    But  what  is  to  be  the  remedy?     If  a  remedy  is  needed, 


if  these  suspicions  are  well  grounded,  we  find  that  Vicente  (lay, 
a  professor  in  the  ancient  university  of  Valladolid  and  a  most 
learned  scholar  in  the  history  and  politics  of  Latin  America, 
prescribes  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  method  by  which 
Latin  America  is  to  preserve  its  integrity  and  independence. 
He  writes  in  the  Espaha  Moth  ma  Madrid)  a  long  and  earnest 
article  in  which  he  treats,  first  of  all,  of  what  he  calls  the  "vio- 
lent policy  of  the  United  States  against  Latin  America.  He 
declares  that  this  policy  "has  called  out  a  cry  of  indignation  in 
Spanish  America  which  threatens  to  spread  to  the  European 
continent."  He  reviews  the  policy  of  the  "Yankee  Presidents" 
from  Monroe  to  Wilson  and  discusses  what  he  styles  the  mingled 
financial  and  political  motives  of  North  American  statesmen. 
It  would  be  too  long  for  us  to  state  here  what  he  culls  from  such 
papers  as  the  Revista  Posilira  (Mexico  City),  and  Revista  de 
Mejico  (Mexico  City),  but  we  can  put  his  whole  verdict  on  our 
policy  in  a  nutshell  by  quoting  his  remark  that  "The  action  of 
the  Republic  of  the  North  is,  as  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
a  proceeding  of  moral  decadence  based  on  the  very  lowest 
motives  of  greed." 

In  view  of  this  terrible  danger  his  plan  is  to  meet  Yankee  ag- 
gression by  Latin-American  combinations  for  defense.    He  writes: 

"We  preach  with  all  the  force  which  we  possess  a  Latin- 
American  confraternity  with  the  end  of  forming  three  great 
confederations  in  the  following  manner: 

"Confederation  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America,  con- 
sisting of  Mexico,  Gautemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  Panama. 

"Confederation  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  consisting  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

"Confederation  of  the  United  States  of  the  South,  consisting  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Chile. 

"The  confederations  should  not  unite  themselves  under  a 
sole  center  of  government,  but  each  of  them  must  maintain  its 
independence.  Nevertheless,  they  will  be  morally  united  and 
form  a  defensive  alliance  in  order  to  exercise  a  moral  and  material 
force,  so  that  the  three  great  confederations  indicated  will  be 
able  to  combine  in  a  defensive  alliance  and  in  case  of  necessity 
may  impose  their  own  will  on  outsiders  and  escape  being  crusht 
in  the  disputes  occasioned  by  international  intrigues." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


I  \<  LB  .Sam — "Too  bad  I  haven't  another  hand  to  catch  the  girl." 

/•;/  Tndependiente  (Mexico  Ctty). 

CANDID    VIEWS    FROM    MEXICO 


THE  MAN  WHO  PULLS  THE  STRINGS. 

— El  Tndependiente  (Mexico  City). 


TIENOT  ANB 


ENTION 


AMERICA  TO  BE   A   DESERT 


THE  "GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT"  has  disap- 
peared from  the  maps  nowadays,  altho  there  is  plenty 
of  it  in  evidence  to  the  tourist  who  views  the  continent 
from  a  car  window.  Most  of  us  have  a  vague  idea  that,  with 
the  adoption  of  extensive  schemes  of  irrigation,  the  desert  areas 
are  soon  to  vanish.  The  assertion  that,  on  the  contrary,  prac- 
tically the  whole  United  States  may  hecome  a  desert  within 
fifty  years  will  therefore  come  as  something  of  a  shock,  whether 
we  can  make  up  our  minds  t©  believe  it  literally  or  not.  This 
assertion  is  made  by  Samuel  Wesley  Long  in  an  interview 
printed  in  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News.  Mr.  Long, 
we  are  told,  has  been  investigating  the  lowering  of  "ground 
water"  throughout  the  country  and  is  about  to  issue  a  book  on 
the  subject.    He  says: 

"While  this  imminent  peril  transcends  in  importance  all 
other  public  questions,  scarcely  a  handful  of  the  people  are  aware 
of  the  danger  that  threatens  their  food  supply.  Here  and  there, 
like  'a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,'  is  warning  being  given 
against  a  condition  which  as  'a  thief  in  the  night'  is  robbing 
millions  of  acres  of  productivity  and  will  eventually  leave  them 
barren  and  sterile. 

"Our  proud  boast  that  we  can  feed  the  world  will  seem  like 
the  veriest  mockery  when,  within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
we  shall  look  to  the  world  to  feed  us,  or,  failing  in  this,  starve. 

"Economists  seeking  a  solution  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
other  problems  have  overlooked  the  principal  cause  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  have  been  treating  symptoms  with  economic  treat- 
ment when  the  disease  is  physical.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  irrigate  comparatively  small 
areas  of  land,  other  millions  are  being  spent  to  reclaim  swamps, 
prevent  floods  with  engineering  projects,  and  to  dredge  streams, 
but  in  the  matter  of  the  most  vital  issue  National  and  State 
Governments  have  done  nothing  and  are  doing  nothing;  again 
symptoms  are  being  treated,  while  the  actual  cause  remains 
unremedied 

"Supplementing  the  appalling  loss  of  production  of  foodstuffs, 
floods  are  rapidly  increasing  in  frequency  and  destructiveness, 
and  these  rushes  of  water  will,  even  more  quickly  than  the  failure 
of  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  render  vast  areas  dangerous  to 
enterprise  and  human  habitation;  not  only  will  the  source  of 
national  wealth — the  farm — become  uninhabitable,  but  cities 
which  this  wealth  has  made  will  be  laid  waste. 

"Scientific  farming  has,  in  a  measure,  delayed  the  evil  day, 
but  the  most  advanced  of  present  farming  methods  can  but 
little  longer  avail. 

"Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  limit  of  produc- 
tion, aside  from  that  resulting  from  virgin  land  put  under 
tillage  or  irrigated  soil,  has  been  reached,  and  from  now  on 
deterioration  will  be  steady  and  rapid  with  consequent  advance 
of  prices,  except  as  this  advance  may  be  offset  by  importation 
under  favorable  tariff  schedules. 

"Recent  importations  of  grain  from  Argentina,  beef  from 
South  American  ranges  and  Australia,  and  butter  and  eggs 
from  Siberia  should  claim  our  attention  not  as  the  results  of  a 
lowered  duty,  but  as  danger-signals  indicating  the  decline  of 
our  ability  not  alone  to  feed  the  world,  but  the  comparatively 
few  that  make  up  our  own  population. 

"Eventually,  we  shall  resort  to  horse-flesh  and  goat-meat 
as  partial  and  temporary  solutions  of  the  meat  problem,  but  these 
sources  of  supply  must  soon  become  exhausted  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  beef  and  other  meats  of  common  consumption  are 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce — lack  of  production  of  grass 
and  grain  for  the  feeding  of  the  animals. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  assume  the  role  of  a  calamity-howler  and 
•  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  the  statements  made  and 
subsequent  ones  are  predicated  on  the  premise  that  avarice, 
ignorance,  and  apathy  will  permit  present  conditions  to  con- 
tinue and  intensify." 

The  trouble,  Mr.  Long  goes  on  to  say,  is  due  to  no  fault  in 
nature,   but  was  man-made  and  must  be  remedied  by  man; 


it    had   lis  origin    with   the   thoughtlessness  and   '•rude   runn- 
ing methods  of  the  earliest  settlers  and   has  readied   its  present 

critical  stage  through  a  continuance  of  those  methods  and  th<> 

exploitation  of  our  forests.  Readers  of  Jack  London's  last- 
book,  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon,"  will  recollect  thai  this  ex- 
haustion of  the  land  by  its  earliest  tillers  is  insisted  on  by  the 
writer  throughout  as  a  cause  of  their  displacement  by  more 
skilful  foreign  cultivators.  Resuming  the  quotation  of  Mr. 
Long's  warning: 

"To  be  explicit,  the  source  of  danger  is  a  lack  of  ground 
water  due  to  a  defect  in  the;  circulatory  system,  an  apparently 
natural  fault,  but  in  reality  an  unnatural  condition  caused,  in 
great  part,  by  deforestation  with  careless  cultivation  of  the  land 
as  a  contributing  factor. 

"The  circulation  of  water  begins  with  evaporation  from  the 
oceans  and  lakes,  in  the  form  of  vapor.  This  water  floats  over 
the  land  until  precipitated  as  rain,  snow,  or  dew. 

"Where  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  of  a  proper  degree  of  porosity 
and  there  are  well-proportioned  areas  of  wooded  land,  this  water, 
except  that  absorbed  by  growing  plants,  is  returned  to  its 
sources  largely  through  seepage  to  surface  or  subterranean 
streams  emptying  into  the  oceans  and  lakes.  Under  these 
normal  conditions,  the  steady  and  uniform  flow  of  streams  and 
springs  and  the  dependability  of  wells  are  insured. 

"To  maintain  the  balance  between  too  much  water  during 
one  part  of  the  year  and  too  little  water  during  the  other,  it  is 
estimated  that  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  United 
States  should  be  covered  by  forests,  but  statistics  show 
that  the  proportion  of  wooded  land  is  dangerously  below  this 
requirement. 

"Slipshod  tillage  of  the  soil  has  done  its  part  to  bring  about 
menacing  conditions;  simply  the  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  the 
average  plow  cut — six  to  eight  inches — has  been  worked  for 
generations,  thereby  forming  a  plow-sole  which  not  only  pre- 
vents rain-  and  snow-water  sinking  into  the  earth,  but  also 
impedes  the  flow  of  ground  water  upward  by  capillarity.  Down 
below  this  veritable  film  of  top  soil  lies  a  stratum  of  subsoil  of 
varying  thickness  up  to  eighteen  feet,  rich  in  elements  of  plant 
food  which  could  be  rendered  available  by  deep  cultivation. 
Where  plow-sole  or  hard-pan  exists,  the  evaporation  of  light 
precipitation  is  rapid,  while  during  extended  periods  of  rainfall 
or  heavy  rains  the  top  soil  is  eroded  and  with  it  the  fertilizer 
which  may  have  been  placed  on  the  land  is  carried  into  the 
swollen  streams.  In  time  of  drought,  land  of  this  character 
becomes,  in  effect,  desert. 

"The  part  forests  play  in  the  conservation  of  water  is  the 
protection  of  rain-water  from  too  rapid  evaporation  and  of  snow 
from  too  rapid  melting.  The  ground  is  also  protected  from  being 
dried  by  the  sun  or  wind  with  the  result  that  the  earth  remains 
moist  and  porous  and  permits  the  rain  or  water  from  snow  to 
gradually  sink  in  and  seep  through  the  subsoil  of  adjacent  fields, 
thereby  creating  a  water  reserve  to  be  drawn  upon  in  times  of 
lack  of  rainfall. 

"Water  reaching  plants  from  the  subsoil  has  greater  value 
than  that  absorbed  from  the  top  soil,  for  in  the  process  of  perco- 
lation and  underground  flow  and  its  course  upward  through 
capillary  attraction,  the  water  dissolves  mineral  particles  and 
organic  materials  in  the  subsoil,  forming  ground  fluid  upon 
which  plant  life  is  largely  dependent." 

That  the  ground-water  level  of  the  United  States  has  lowered 
nearly  to  the  danger-point  is  shown  by  data  collected  by  the 
late  Dr.  W  J  McGee  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Reports  from  30,000  sources  covering  practically  every  county  in 
the  country  show  that  "the  rate  of  change  varies  from  region 
to  region  and  State  to  State,  ranging  from  a  slight  rise  in  irri- 
gated districts  to  a  lowering-  of  about  3.5  feet  per  decade.  In 
the  thirty-one  States  covering  the  half  of  the  country  best 
adapted  by  natural  conditions  to  feeding  and  clothing  a  great 
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•pie,  tin   average  lowering  since  settlement  would  appear  to 
than   nine   I  .   from   well   within   to  about    the 

limit  of  capillary  reach  from  the  surface."    The  writer  proceeds 
remedii 

"In  can  it  be  questioned  thai  the  matter 

-  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  tariff,  the 
currency,  or  any  other  issue  of  the  day?  Docs  this  condition 
not  d.  mand  immediate  and  heroic  treatment,  even  tho  it  be  as 
dra-  the  laws  of  Germany  and  Japan,  which  require  that 

a  1'  -  mil  musl  lie  secured  before  a  tree  can  he  removed  or 

destroyed,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  planting  of  one 
or  tnof.  o  take  the  place  of  the  one  taken  out'.'    Certainly 

in>  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do  that  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  general.  Why,  therefore,  should  he 
ha\e  the  legal  right?  The  navigable  streams  of  the  United  States 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Government.  Why 
should  not   this  control  extend  to  the  supervision  of  the  forests 


A    CAGE   THAT    RESTORES   LIFE 
After  the  bird  has  done  its  part  in  mine  rescue.    The  cage  is  of  spp- 
ciai  construction,  the  handle  containing  oxygen.      After  the  canary- 
bird  is  asphyxiated  the  oxygen  is  released,  when  the  bird  revives. 


that  form  the  watersheds  when  it  is  these  trees  which,  in  greal 
degree,  determine  the  continuance  and  uniformity  of  the  flow 
of  the  streams? 

"  Why  should  the  ( lovernmenl  not  have  control  over  the  under- 
ground-water flow  when  conditions  of  agriculture  in  one  State 
may  depend  upon  conditions  in  another  State  which  make  for 
or  interfere  with   the  supply  of  ground   water'.' 

"Reforestation  according  to  a  scientific  plan  and  on  a  broad 
scale  throughout  the  United  states,  under  Government  super- 
vision, offers  I  he  one  means  to  effectively  remedy  the  part  of  the 
circulatory  defect  caused  by  the  wholesale  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  wooded  sections. 

"The  matter  of  restoring  natural  soil  and  subsoil  conditions, 
resulting  from  improper  farming,  is  largely  one  for  the  individual' 

landowner  to  handle  in  self-defense,  if  no  higher  motive  impels 
him   lo  act.      The  const  ruction  of  ponds  to  store  rain-water,  deep 

plowing,  and  the  use  of  dynamite  to  loosen  the  subsoil,  each  has 

its  part   in    the    reclamation    of   our    farm    lamb.'' 


BIRDS  TO  AID   MINE  RESCUE 

THE  ENUMERATION  of  canary-birds  among  the 
-ary  implements  of  the  miner  mighl  cause  surprize, 
but  these  pets  are  life-savers  of  the  first  order  when 
their  services  are  properly  utilized.  It  has  been  found  that  small 
animals,  such  as  birds  or  mice,  are  more  sensitive  than  men 
to  the  action  of  poisonous  gases.  Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  fact  to  use  it  in  warning  mine-workers  and  rescuers 
of  the  presence  of  such  gases.  Recent  tests  bearing  on  this  use 
of  birds  and  animals  are  described  in  The  Scientific  Ann  nam 
Supplement  (New  York.  December  20),  by  George  A.  Burrcll 
and  Frank  M.  Seibert.  It  must  be  remembered,  says  the 
editor  of  this  paper  in  introducing  the  article,  that  many 
mines  extend  for  three  miles  or  more,  and  bad  air  in  one  part 
of  the  mine  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  remote  parts.  In 
carrying  on  rescue  work  it  is  customary  for  volunteers  without 
helmets  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  with  safety,  and  to  aid  the 
helmet  men  by  taking  in  charge  the  members  of  the  rescued 
party,  as  they  are  brought  out.  The  volunteers  carry  canaries 
with  them,  and  if  the  birds  show  distress,  they  retreat  to  a 
safer  base.  The  birds  are  easily  revived  by  oxygen  carried  in 
the  handle  of  the  cage.  Xo  objections  have  been  raised  by 
those  friends  of  dumb  animals  whose  voices  are  often  heard 
opposing  such  experiments.  In  this  case  the  value  to  human 
life  is  unquestioned.     To  quote  Messrs  Burrell  and  Seibert: 

"The  usefulness  of  small  animals  in  detecting  vitiated  air  in 
mines  is  well  established.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  experimented  with  most  of  the  more  common  small  animals, 
such  as  canaries,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  chickens,  dogs,  mice,  and 
pigeons,  and  finds  that  canaries  or  mice  are  the  most  suitable 
for  the  work.  This  finding  is  in  accord  with  the  observations 
of  J.  S.  Haldane,  who  states  that  the  time  required  for  symptoms 
of  carbon-monoxid  poisoning  to  appear  (or  disappear)  is  pro- 
portional to  the  respiratory  exchange  per  unit  of  body  weight. 
The  bureau  finds  canaries  to  be  the  most  sensitive.  They  were 
used  in  England  before  their  acceptance  in  this  country;  pre- 
sumably in  places  on  the  Continent  also.  Their  usefulness  in 
husbanding  the  resouices  of  breathing  apparatus  is  of  great 
importance. 

"An  additional  reason  for  the  use  of  canaries  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  generally  easily  obtainable,  and  become  pets  of 
the  men  who  have  them.  If  handled  intelligently  in  rescue 
operations,  they  seldom  die  as  a  result  of  their  exposure  to 
carbon  monoxid. 

"Canaries,  mice,  and  guinea-pigs  were  repeatedly  exposed 
to  carbon  monoxid  under  different  conditions.  In  some 
experiments  they  were  exposed  to  atmospheres  that  distress 
them  in  about  two  minutes.  In  the  case  of  canaries  0.25  per 
cent,  was  used  in  some  experiments,  and  the  animals  wen- 
exposed  seven  to  ten  successive  times.  For  instance,  the  animal 
was  exposed  to  collapse,  and  then,  when  it  had  apparently 
recovered  (seven  to  twelve  minutes),  it  was  exposed  again  and 
again,  the  object  being  to  see  if,  after  many  exposures  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  gas,  they  would  upon  subsequent 
exposures  show  distress  in  a  greater  length  of  time,  i.e.,  become 
more  or  less  acclimatized  to  the  gas.  No  acclimatization  effect 
was  noticed.  The  same  experiment  was  performed  with  mice 
and  guinea-pigs  with  the  same  result.  Different  percentages 
than  0.25  per  cent,  were  also  used  in  the  case  of  both  canaries 
and  mice.  The  experiments  were  also  carried  further  to  the 
extent  that  the  same  animals  that  had  been  exposed  several 
times  on  one  day  were  exposed  several  times  the  next  day  and  on 
successive  days 

"The  Bureau  has  performed  many  experiments  in  order  to 
draw  some  conclusions  regarding  the  effect  on  different  animals 
of  the  same  species  of  a  given  proportion  of  carbon  monoxid. 
It  was  found  that  in  general  a  given  proportion  of  carbon  mon- 
oxid affected  different  animals  of  tho  same  species  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time,  at  least  as  far  as  the  application  of  th^ 
results  to  the  practical  use  of  the  animals  in  mines  is  concerned, 
bul  that  once  in  a  while  an  animal  might  behave  in  a  markedly 
different  manner  from  what  is  expected.  This  is  truer  of  mice 
than  of  canaries,  yet  even  in  the  case  of  the  latter  several  of 
them  should  be  taken  with  an  exploration  party  in  order  to 
prevent  any  possible  errors." 
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A  DEMONSTRATION  BEFORE   20,000   MINERS. 

There  was  0.25  per  cent,  of  CO  in  the  cage,  and  the  man  remained 
there  eight  minutes  after  the  bird  lost  consciousness. 


A   SCENE  AT  AN   ACTUAL  MINE   DISASTER. 

Volunteers    waiting  for  helmet  men   to  bring  injured  to   this  safety 
base.     Miners  feel  secure  as  long  as  the  bird  remains  on  its  perch. 


BIRDS    TO    AID    MINE    RESCUE— DEMONSTRATION    AND    ACTUALITY. 


DRIED  VEGETABLES  AND  GRAIN 

WHILE  DRIED  FRUITS  have  long  been  familiar 
articles  of  food,  the  process  is  now  applied  with  suc- 
cess, especially  in  Germany,  to  such  fresh  vegetables 
as  potatoes,  beets,  and  green  peas,  and  to  grain  of  all  kinds.  A 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  November  15)  attrib- 
utes the  great  popularity  of  dried  vegetables  in  Germany  to  the 
size  of  the  urban  population  there,  to  the  high  price  of  meat, 
which  makes  it  pay  to  feed  stock  with  forage  of  this  kind,  to  the 
moisture  of  the  climate,  which  interferes  with  keeping  the  crop 
in  its  fresh  state,  and  to  the  existence  of  great  stretches  of  sandy 
soil,  where  sufficient  roots  may  be  grown  in  one  spot  to  supply 
a  factory.  Some  of  the  products  described  below  may  sometime 
prove  profitable  here,  where  the  growth  of  the  canning  and  cold- 
storage  industries  was  undreamed  a  few  years  ago.  Says  this 
writer  in  substance: 

"The  area  devoted  to  potato-culture  in  Germany  reaches 
8,000,000  acres,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  The 
product  is  50  million  tons,  of  which  14  millions  serve  as  human 
food,  18  as  fodder,  5  millions  for  industrial  uses,  and  7  millions  as 
seed.     More  than  500,000  tons  are  now  dried  in  426  factories. 

"Two  systems  are  in  use,  that  of  cylinders  and  that  of  drums. 
The  first,  which  is  most  in  use,  employs  two  hollow  rotating 
cylinders,  heated  within  by  steam  at  five  to  six  atmospheres' 
pressure.  Boiled  potatoes  are  rolled  between  these  cylinders, 
turning  at  the  rate  of  six  revolutions  per  minute,  and  instantly 
dried  by  adherence  of  the  pulp  to  the  cylinder.  A  sort  of  potato- 
paper  is  thus  formed. 

"The  drum  systems  require  that  the  potatoes  shall  be  first 
cut  into  slices;  the  drying  is  effected  with  hot  air. 

"Dried  potatoes  are  used  in  distilleries  and  in  manufactories 
of  lactic  acid  or  instead  of  corn-meal  in  making  pastry  and 
bread,  in  the  preparation  of  the  dried  soups  now  so  widely  used, 


etc.  The  larger  part,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals. In  a  recent  article  the  value  of  dried  potatoes  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  fresh  tubers  with  this  result:  When  the 
fresh  ones  are  worth  36  cents  per  hundredweight,  the  dry  ones 
are  worth  $4. 

"In  Germany  1,200,000  acres  are  devoted  to  beet-culture,  and 
22,000  pounds  of  leaves  are  grown  to  the  acre.  About  two- 
thirds  are  used  in  ensilage,  and  part  of  this  is  spoiled  by  fermenta- 
tion. To  avoid  this  loss,  they  are  now  dried  as  soon  as  cut,  and 
there  is  thus  obtained  a  green,  tender,  elastic  product  with  a 
starchy  content  of  35  to  38  per  cent. 

"About  a  ton  of  fresh  leaves  is  required  to  make  200  pounds 
of  the  dry.  The  cost  is  about  40  cents  a  hundredweight,  and  the 
nutritive  value  is  that  of  meadow  hay  worth  60  cents.  Un- 
fortunately milch  cows  do  not  like  this  kind  of  forage. 

"The  number  of  factories  for  drying  beet-root  is  increasing 
daily  in  Germany.  The  dried  roots  are  in  such  favor,  it  appears, 
that  their  price  (86  cents  a  hundredweight)  exceeds  their  nutri- 
tive value  compared  to  that  of  current  products. 

"In  France,  the  roots  are  dried  by  two  processes  due  to 
Messrs.  Lafeuille  and  Huillard.  In  the  former  the  product 
circulates  almost  horizontally;  in  the  second  it  descends  ver- 
tically. According  to  Malpeaux,  the  drying  costs  at  most 
$2.40  per  ton  of  fresh  beet.  The  reduction  is  a  little  more  than 
three-quarters.  Stables  and  dairies  profit  by  this  food,  whose 
total  nutritive  value  approaches  that  of  the  cereals — oats  in 
particular.     It  brings  $2.80  to  $4  per  hundredweight. 

"The  Germans  also  dry  beer-yeast,  used  as  a  nitrogenized  food 
for  swine  and  sheep,  and  dry  potato-tops,  peas,  and  grains. 
It  seems  to  us  that  they  are  proceeding  somewhat  too  fast  in 
their  industrialization  of  agriculture.  With  us  [the  French]  a 
small  number  of  factories  is  enough  to  furnish  products  intended 
to  supply  variety  in  the  food  of  men  and  animals  in  cities  and 
also  to  provide  for  exceptional  years.  The  short  duration  of 
the  season  for  drying  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle.  On  the  other 
hand,  beets  well  packed  in  a  silo  will  last  until  May." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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lltit~lrnti    ii-  I  ing  Hews."  Now  Y"rk 

LOOKING  l"P  THE  PLANK  FROM  THE  FOOT.  VIEW   FHOM  HEAD  OF  PLANE,  SHOWING  TRAINS  PASSING  NEAR  CENTER. 

THE  TRAIN  GOING  DOWN   PULLS  THE   OTHER   UP.    INCLINED   PLANE  AT  MAHANOY. 


A   REMARKABLE   RAILWAY  SURVIVAL 

INCLINED  PLANES,  over  which  trains  were  hauled  by 
cal>lcs.  were  a  familiar  feature  in  the  earlier  railroads, 
but  they  have  been  generally  discontinued,  and  are  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  old-fashioned.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad, 
after  a  careful  engineering  investigation,  has  chosen  to  rebuild 
its  plane  at  Mahanoy,  Pa.,  with  increased  capacity,  rather 
than  to  abandon  it.  In  commenting  on  this,  Engineering 
News  i New  York,  December  18),  which  calls  it  "a  remarkable 
survival,"  notes  that  the  old  planes  were  given  up,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  inefficient  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
as  because  they  had  been  built  on  a  small  scale  and  could  not 
handle  the  increased  volume  of  traffic.  The  fact  that  there  is 
still  a  place  in  railway  operation  where  the  inclined  plane  can 
show  an  economic  advantage  over  the  locomotive,  the  writer 
thinks,  is  a  fact  well  worth  recording.     He  writes: 

"We  recall  only  two  instances  in  railway-construction  work 
during  the  past  twenty  years  where  the  inclined  plane  has  been 
introduced.  One  of  these  is  the  railway  line,  which  was  built 
a  number  of  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, extending  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  inland  to  the 
central  African  lakes.  Across  the  course  of  this  railway  there 
runs  a  precipitous  escarpment,  1,000  feet  or  more  in  height,  as 
we  recall,  the  result  probably  of  some  ancient  geologic  fault. 
The  escarpment  extends  so  far  north  and  south  and  is  so  steep 
that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  a  detour  around  it  or 
to  pursue  a  zigzag  course  up  its  face,  at  least  in  the  original 
construction.  An  inclined  plane  was,  therefore,  introduced 
to  haul  trains  by  cable  up  the  escarpment;  and  this,  so  far  as 
We  are  aware,  is  still  ill  use. 

"The  other  plane  is  of  more  recent  construction  and  is  located 
in  the  Cuban  ore  fields.  Its  use  in  connection  with  ore  traffic 
is  much  more  similar  to  the  conditions  existing  at  Mahanoy 
than  is  the  case  with  the  African  line." 

It  would  be  interesting,  The  News  thinks,  to  inquire  whether 
at  other  place.-  in  the  United  States  an  inclined  plane  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  Locomotive  as  a  regular  system  of  operation. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  operating  department  the  ad- 
vantage's of  the  locomotive  are  obvious,  but  there  are  numerous 
offsetting  disadvantages  which  are  perhaps  not  fully  realized. 
To  quote  the  conclusion: 

"Taking  the  Mahanoy  Plane,  for  example,  it   will  be  noted 

that  the  weight  of  the  descending  train  is  utilized  to  help  haul 
up  the  trains  which  are  pulled  up  the  plane.  If  the  same 
elevation  were  to  be  surmounted  by  locomotives  running  over 
along-developed  line,  the  entire  weight  of  the  train  would  have 


to  be  lifted  to  the  summit,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  locomotives  required  to  pull  the  train  up  the  hill. 

"Such  steep-grade  locomotive  work  is  often  very  wasteful 
of  fuel,  as  one  can  realize  who  watches  a  heavy  freight-train 
being  slowly  hauled  up  a  steep  grade  with  the  locomotives 
w  or  king  at  a  long  cut-off,  discharging  high-pressure  steam  out  of 
the  sinoke-stack  and  sending  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  cast  into 
the  fire-box  out  of  the  stack  unconsumed.  In  running  down 
such  a  long,  steep  grade,  moreover,  there  is  a  verj  large  wear  and 
tear  on  the  car-wheels  and  brake-shoes,  and  accidents  due  to 
runaways  on  such  grades  are  by  no  means  infrequent. 

"Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  handling  of  trains  on 
steep  planes  by  cables  involves  elements  of  risk;  but  the  history 
of  the  Mahanoy  Plane  operation  through  a  long  period  of 
years  has  shown  that  with  proper  supervision  and  management 
the  accident  ratio  can  be  reduced  to  almost  an  insignificant 
amount." 


IS  THE  SUN   WASTING  AWAY? 

NOT  LONG  AGO,  astronomers  were  worrying  because 
the  sun  was  shrinking,  owing  to  its  loss  of  heat.  The 
process  is  too  slow  to  be  visible,  but  most  students  of 
the  subject  believe  that  it  must  exist.  Equally  invisible  is  a 
process  of  exhaustion  due  to  radiation,  announced  by  Bosler,  a 
French  astronomer.  The  theory  as  explained  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
November  27)  will  doubtless  meet  with  criticism,  but  it  is  of 
interest : 

"Every  form  of  energy  radiates;  sound,  heat,  light,  electric 
waves,  exert  pressure  on  the  bodies  that  they  strike;  this  fact 
physicists  have  verified  by  delicate  laboratory  experiments; 
we  have  also  an  illustration  of  it  on  a  huge  scale  in  the  tails  of 
comets,  formed  by  the  repulsive  action  of  the  sun's  light.  Energy 
is  thus  endowed  with  inertia;  it  gives  an  impulse  to  bodies 
that  arrest  it,  just  as  a  shot  does  when  it  strikes  an  armor- 
plate.  Inertia,  a  characteristic  of  matter,  belongs  also  to 
radiant  energy.  There  is  thus  no  essential  difference  between 
what  we  call  matter  and  what  we  designate  by  the  name  of 
energy.  Besides,  matter,  according  to  recent  theories,  is 
made  up  of  systems  of  electrons  in  motion;  and  the  electron 
itself  is  only  the  elementary  particle  of  electric  energy. 

'The  consequence  is  that  every  loss  of  energy  is  equivalent 
to  a  loss  of  mass,  that  is  to  say.  of  matter.  A  body  that  radiates 
energy  dissipates  its  mass. 

"J.  Hosier,  astronomer  at  the  Observatory  of  Meudon, 
has  applied  these  considerations  to  the  case  of  the  sun.  He 
starts  with  a  formula  that  indicates  that  a  body  when  it  radiates 
a  quantity  of  energy  loses  a  portion  of  its  mass  proportional  to 
the  lost  energy  divided  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  light. 

"The  author  finds  that  the  sun  loses  annually  by  radiation 
a  mass  such  that  ...  in  thirty  millions  of  years  it  would  equal 
the  mass  of  the  earth 
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"If  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  diminishing,  its  attractive  force 
is  becoming  correspondingly  weaker;  the  earth,  less  powerfully 
attracted  by  it,  must  fall  more  slowly  from  aphelion  to  peri- 
helion and  rise  less  quickly  from  perihelion  to  aphelion:  the 
duration  of  this  double  movement,  that  is  to  say,  the  astronomic 
year,  would  be  augmented  by  six  seconds  in  each  million 
years. 

"Enormous  tho  these  figures  are,  the  dissipation  of  the  solar 
mass  is  too  slow  to  be  shown  by  actual  observation;  astronomers 
should  have  methods  about  4(),()()()  more  sensitive  than  they 
possess,  to  reveal  the  effect  that  Bosler  notes." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ALCOHOL  NOT  A  STIMULANT 

MOST  PERSONS  would  say,  offhand,  that  whatever 
else  alcohol  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  stimulant,  and 
that  the  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  stimulates  too  much. 
On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Emil  Kraepelin,  professor  of  mental  dis- 
eases in  the  University  of  Munich,  is  said  to  have  demonstrated 
that  alcohol  is  a  narcotic  first,  last,  and  always;  that  the  stimula- 
tion is  merely  imaginary;  and  that  one  does  less  and  poorer 
work  under  its  influence,  altho,  curiously  enough,  he  thinks  he 
is  turning  out  more  and  better  work  than  usual.  Kraepelin 
and  his  coworkers  also  assert  that  it  is  not  the  fourth  or  fifth 
drink  that  intoxicates:  it  is  the  sum  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third.  On  direct  evidence  and  supporting  testimony  they 
have  made  out  a  strong  case  against  alcohol.  A  man  is  "drunk," 
or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  a  demonstrable  degree,  says 
Dr.  Kraepelin,  when  his  muscular  or  mental  speed  or  endurance 
limits  have  suffered  a  diminution  as  a  result  of  his  having 
imbibed.  This  condition  may  be  clearly  shown  by  mechanical 
devices  of  the  laboratory,  whose  testimony  is  final,  no  matter 
what  the  man  himself  has  to  say  about  it.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  their  decision.  Some  of  Dr.  Kraepelin's  tests  are  thus 
described  in  The  Associated  Sunday  Magazines  by  Dr.  Edwin 
F.  Bowers.     He  writes: 

"A  group  of  men — who  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  tests,  who  understood  only  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  persist  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance — was  capable 
of  a  definite  average  quantity  of  work.  This  average  was 
determined  with  almost  mathematical  certainty  by  experiments 
made  dozens  of  times,  under  absolutely  similar  conditions  as 
regarded  time  of  day,  food,  exercise,  and  surroundings. 

"A  good  index  of  the  degree  of  a  man's  capability  for  work 
is  the  weight  he  can  continue  to  lift  with  the  index-finger  of  his 
right  hand.  So  the  ergograph,  a  celebrated  laboratory  device 
invented  by  Prof.  Angelo  Mosso,  was  brought  into  requisition. 
In  manipulating  this  the  fingers  were  clinched  round  a  wooden 
peg — all  but  the  index-finger — the  arm  held  immovable  by 
being  clamped  to  the  arm  of  a  chair.  A  weight  of  several 
kilograms,  suspended  by  a  small  rope  that  passed  over  a  pulley, 
was  raised  and  lowered  until  the  subjects  were  forced  to  desist 
from  exhaustion.  This  process  was  repeated  twelve  times,  with 
rests  of  a  minute  intervening — like  the  rounds  in  a  boxing  contest. 
Each  pull  was  automatically  recorded  by  a  pencil  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  registered  by  a  line.  The  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all  the 
lines  was  translated  into  '  meter- kilograms,'  which  meant  the 
work  accomplished  in  raising  one  kilogram  one  meter  against 
the  pull  of  gravity. 

' '  These  experiments  were  made  ten  times  a  day,  and  the  total 
average  for  each  man  calculated  for  a  number  of  days,  under 
conditions  of  absolute  abstention  from  drink.  Then  the  men 
were  given  the  alcoholic  equivalent  of  a  '  good  glass '  of  Bordeaux 
wine  after  each  meal,  and  the  experiments  repeated.  The 
consequences  were  a  diminution  in  the  subjects'  ability  to 
withstand  the  fatigue  of  weight-lifting,  amounting  to  an  average 
of  from  76/io  to  8  per  cent.  These  experiments  were  repeated 
hundreds  of  times  by  scientists  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  always  with  similar  results.  In  every  instance  a  definite, 
measurable  loss  in  muscular  efficiency  was  demonstrated. 

"Having  shown  these  effects  on  resistance  to  fatigue,  the 
learned  professors  advanced  to  the  consideration  of  principles 
involving  combined  muscular  and  mental  processes.  The 
'writing  balance,'  invented  by  Professor   Kraepelin,  was  sub- 


penaed  as  chief  witness  in  this  case.  This  ingenious  contrivance 
had  attached  to  it  a  fifth-second  chronometer,  which  auto- 
matically registered  lime  on  a  rotating  drum  covered  with 
carbon  paper.  On  the  record  obtained  in  this  manner  the  time 
required  in  writing  a  set  of  characters  can  he  computed  with  an 
error  of  less  than  one  I  wo-himdredl  h  of  a  second.  The  unit 
of  time  in   which   the  trials  were  based   was  called   a    '/.(la,'  and 

corresponded  to  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second. 

"The  daily  exercises  began  at  8  a.m.  The  subject's  hand 
was  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  figures  I,  '1,  '■'>,  1,  ■"), 
0,  7,  8,  !),  10,  were  written  twice  with  pencil  at  top  speed.  Then 
the  sequence  reversed      10,  •),  S,   7,  0,   etc.      was  twice   written; 

then  the  German  letters  'inm,'  also  twice.     These  were  repeated 

ten  times,  and  the  total  average  time  consumed  by  each  man 
was    measured.      Then    he    received    his    allotment    of    wine,   as 

with  the  ergograph  experiments. 

"After  live  minutes  they  resumed  their  writing,  carrying  out 
their  appointed  task  in  scribbling  as  before  and  proved  that, 
while  the  spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh,  and  its  controlling  nerve 
pulses,  was  weakened;  for  they  had,  every  man  of  them,  measur- 
ably slowed  up.  The  degree  of  retardation,  after  writing  1  to  10 
under  the  influence  of  the  small  amount  of  alcohol  administered 
(about  what  the  ordinary  drinker  would  take  with  his  dinner;, 
amounted  to  56/i0  per  cent.  In  writing  10  to  1  the  retardation 
was  greater,  amounting  to  7  per  cent.  This  was  accounted  for 
by  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  stunt,  it  being  a  more  novel 
combination  than  the  straight  progression  of  numbers.  With 
the  'inm'  the  deviation  from  normal  was  even  more  apparent, 
averaging  7  3/io  per  cent.  Again  and  again  these  same  general 
results  were  secured;  tho  new  crews  were  used  for  each  demon- 
stration. 

"Similar  results  followed  in  the  coordination  tests,  where 
the  subject  was  required  to  'snap  down'  a  telegraphic  switch 
at  the  unexpected  flash  of  a  light  or  sound  of  a  gong,  the  time 
elapsing  between  flashing  the  light  or  striking  the  gong  and 
closing  the  switch  being  measured  by  the  'zeta'  chronometer. 
In  every  case  the  rapidity  of  the  coordinating  responses  was 
decreased  from  6  to  8  3/io  per  cent. 

"Next,  a  number  of  accountants  of  all  grades  were  selected, 
and  their  average  ability  to  add  one-figure  columns  was  estimated 
for  one  week.  They  were  then  given  daily,  in  divided  doses, 
the  equivalent  of  three  and  a  half  cups  of  claret.  A  marked 
and  progressive  diminution  in  their  output  was  noticed,  begin- 
ning with  3  1/io  per  cent,  the  first  day.  After  two  weeks  of 
this  steady,  moderate  alcoholic  allowance  the  percentage  in- 
creased to  15  3/io. 

"Similar  experiments  were  then  tried  on  typesetters.  These 
were  required  to  set  type  from  printed  pages  (to  insure  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  copy),  and  the  total  number  of  ems  a  day 
was  computed  for  a  week.  Then,  writh  daily  gentlemanly 
drinks,  they  lost  an  average  of  9  6/io  per  cent,  in  efficiency  by 
the  end  of  the  week 

"Perhaps  the  most  convincing  observation  was  concerned  in 
the  free  'association  of  ideas.'  This,  when  the  condition  is 
raised  to  the  fourth  dimension,  causes  the  party  of  the  first  part 
to  forget  his  watch  and  chain,  the  number  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives,  and  his  wife's  first  name.  He  is  then  in  a  state  for 
which  the  vulgar  have  a  variety  of  picturesque  names.  The 
scientist  calls  it  'alcoholic  inhibition,'  and  he  can  usually  define 
the  gradients  with  precision. 

"However,  we  are  now  considering  alcoholic  inhibition  in 
embryo — before  it  grows  up  and  develops,  as  it  were — and  the 
various  methods  employed  in  classifying  its  general  charac- 
teristics. To  illustrate:  if  the  name  of  an  object  is  spoken, 
immediately  one  thinks  of  something  in  connection  with  that 
object.  Professor  Kraepelin's  subjects  were  requested  to 
write  these  down,  enumerating  as  many  associated  objects  as 
occurred  to  them  in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  Two  words  were 
given  out  at  each  seance,  five  minutes  being  allotted  to  each 
subject.  This  was  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  day  for  ten 
days,  and  the  average  number  of  suggested  things  reckoned  up. 
Then  each  evening  preceding  the  next  ten  days  a  generous 
'nightcap'  was  donated,  and  the  results  of  the  following  ten 
days'  'association'  computed.  A  loss  in  coordinating  power  in 
this  series  amounted  to  as  high  as  27  per  cent." 

This,  Dr.  Bowers  thinks,  was  a  remarkably  convincing 
demonstration,  and  proves  conclusively  that  one  who  drinks 
much  is  living  only  a  small  part  of  his  normal  life.  It 
and  Dr.  Kraepelin's  other  tests  tend  to  show  that  the  alleged 
"stimulant"  powTers  of  alcohol  are  a  delusion  pure  and 
simple. 
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PENN    BEHOLDS,    AS   THO    IN   THE    FLESH    BEFORE    HIM.     THOSE     WHOM    IT 
IS    HIS    MISSION    UPON  EARTH  TO    BRING    OUT    OF    DARKNESS    INTO    LIGHT. 


A    WOMAN'S   ART   IN  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   CAPITOL 


IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  that  the  mantle  of  Edwin  Abbey, 
the  mural  painter,  has  fallen  upon  a  woman,  Miss  Violet 
Oakley.  Eurthermore,  that  the  mural  painting  she  is 
executing  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  is  done  by  her  in 
place  of  the  elder  distinguished  son  of  the  Keystone  State 
whom  death  took  away  untimely.  But  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  corrects  this  impression,  and  while  reproducing  her  work 
in  a  notable  series  of  colored  supplements,  declares  that  it  '  'is 
executed  in  fulfilment  of  an  entirely  independent  contract." 
Her  artistic  integrity  is  vouched  for  by  the  further  claim  that 
her  work  "owes  nothing  to  any  other  inspiration  and  sug- 
gestion than  those  of  Miss  Oakley's  own  creative  imagination, 
under  the  stimulus  of  her  own  extensive  and  intensive  studies, 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  for  the  greatest  artistic  achievement 
of  the  sort  that  a  woman  has  undertaken."  These  paintings, 
which  The  Ledger  declares  to  be  "  the  most  significant  and 
beautiful  mural  decorations  to  be  seen  in  America,"  are  thus 
characterized: 

'They  tell  the  story  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  in- 
telleef  from  spiritual  bondage  that  was  the  inspiration  of  William 
Penn's  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  much  more  than  a 
physical  migration:  it  was  to  find  room  to  live  the  life  of  the 
spirit  that  I'enn  and  his  followers  came  to  these  shores,  following 
the  guidance  of  the  inner  light.  Into  her  pictures,  with  marvel- 
ous insight  and  unsparing  endeavor  for  historical  fidelity,  the 
artist  has  wrought  the  vivid  reflection  of  times  that  tried  men's 
soul-  and  found  them  not   wanting  in  heroic  quality  and  fiber." 

The  purview  represented  by  these  pictures  embraces  "the 
continuity  of  the  thoughl  of  religious  liberty  .  .  .  from  Tyn- 
dale's  translation  and  publication  of  the  Bible  at  Cologne  to 
Penn's  discovery  of  freedom  and  peace  in  the  'good  land  of 
brooks  and   water'   that    is  our  rich   inheritance."     Further: 

'The  portraiture  of  the  paintings  includes  numbers  of  the 

brave  spirits  who  sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of  the  young 
Quaker  as  well  a-  those  who  tried  in   vain  to  prevent   the  con- 


summation of  his  hopes.  In  addition  to  portraiture  of  historical 
interest  and  importance,  the  paintings  in  every  detail  represent 
exact  scholarship  with  respect  to  every  element  of  composition, 
and  in  addition  to  their  inspirational  quality  are  informative  in 
the  highest  degree  of  the  period  within  which  the  events  tran- 
spired. Collectively  they  will  remain  a  monument  to  the  painter 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  art  treasures  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  reproductions  published  by  The  Public  Ledger  are  in 
themselves  a  new  achievement  in  newspaper  printing;  processes 
never  before  employed,  we  are  told,  were  brought  into  use. 
Thus: 

"  The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  J.  Wesley  Allison, 
managing  director  of  the  Polychromide  Company  of  America. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  devise  special  ways  and  means  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  work.  Upon  a  trip  to- 
Harrisburg  and  an  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  to  be  done,  it  was  found  that  the  diffuse  light  in 
the  chamber,  while  it  brought  out  the  full  rich  tones  of  tin 
paintings  to  the  eye,  was  inadequate  to  the  task  of  making 
color-separation  negatives. 

"  It  was  found  in  Mr.  Allison's  preliminary  experiments  under 
existing  conditions  an  exposure  of  six  hours  would  be  necessary 
to  get  even  a  mediocre  result.  As  this  long  exposure  was 
impractical,  Mr.  Allison  called  into  play  a  new  form  of  arc  lamp, 
giving  a  light  approximating  daylight  and  of  5,000  candle- 
power  intensity.  These  lamps  were  mounted  on  each  side  of  the 
painting  to  be  photographed,  and  an  exposure  of  twelve  minutes 
gave  satisfactory  results.  All  of  the  beautiful  details  of  the 
drawing  and  the  colors  were  satisfactorily  recorded,  and  the 
concentrated  light  of  the  arc  lamps  brought  out  the  minutest 
differences  in  the  drawing  and  color. 

"  In  order  to  make  color-separations  under  these  conditions, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  a  new  separation  camera,  an  English 
invention,  known  as  the  Polychromide  Camera.  This  camera 
makes  all  three  separation  plates  at  one  exposure,  each  one  of 
the  three  plates  registering  one  of  the  primary  colors,  and  when 
turned  over  to  the  engraver  forms  a  color-separation  set  the 
results  from  which,  when  combined,  give  the  pictures  in  all  their 
natural  colors.  Without  the  use  of  this  camera  these  pictures 
would  be  absolutely  impossible,  as  by  the  old  method  the  separ;>- 
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tions  would  have  to  be  made  one  at  a  time,  and  as  these  pictures 
were  made  from  a  scaffolding  constructed  of  numerous  step- 
ladders,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  i  line  pictures  without 
moving  the  camera,  which,  of  course,  would  prevenl  registration. 

"After  the  separation  negatives  were  made  a  color  key-plate 
was  made  on  a  small  autochrome  plate  which  registers  on  the 
one  plate  all  the  natural  colors  of  the  original  and  is  viewed  as  a 
transparency.  This  plate  was  used  as  a  guide  by  the  engraver 
and  printer  to  check  up  the  final  result,  and  here,  too,  difficulty 
was  experienced  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  illumination.  To 
overcome  this,  Mr.  Allison  used  a  special  flash-powder  made  by 
himself,  together  with  a  compensating  screen,  which  transform 
the  artificial  light  into  daylight,  as  far  as  photographic  purposes 
are  concerned.  These  smaller  plates  were  made  in  one-thirtieth 
of  a  second  by  the  flash-light. 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  difficult  task  has  ever  been  given  to  a 
photographer,  and  the  superb  results  shown  in  the  finished  pro- 
ductions are  a  credit  to  modern  photographic  science." 


MUSIC   IN   THE  WEST 

IF  MUSIC  SEEMS  a  needless  luxury  to  some,  what  will 
they  think  of  the  cold  economic  fact  of  Chicago  spending 
$30,000,000  in  one  year  for  musical  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  sheet  music,  music-books,  musical  supplies,  and  music 
lessons?  This  figure  is  "based  on  reliable  information,"  says 
Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger,  in  The  Musician  (Boston),  and  he  intimates 
that  this  yearly  expenditure  of  one  Western  city  is  only  typical 
of  what  the  great  expanse  of  our  country  beyond  the  Appa- 
lachians is  doing.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  sum  does  not 
include  what  is  spent  to  hear  music,  but  to  gain  instruction  in 
it.  The  section  of  America  not  included  in  the  Eastern  belt 
evidently  believes  that  "we  must  make  Americans  musical 
before  we  can  have  American  music."  The  West,  as  represented 
by  this  writer,  prides  itself  upon  its  educational  energies,  and 
distinguishes  between  that  and  the  mere  patronage  of  musical 
shows. 

"We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  our  symphony  orchestras  and 
grand-opera  companies  as  our  chief  educators,  and  we  offer 
them  as  evidence  that  we  are  becoming  musical.    This  must  be 


accepted  with  qualifications.  It  is  true  that  these  things  indi- 
cate ;i  •      ire  for  what  is  generally  supposed  to  he  highest  in  ait, 

but  civic  pride  and   a   desire   to   do    things  on   a    large   scale  ms 

enter  lulu  the  operation  of  orchestras  and  opera  companies. 
Grand  opera  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  societj  function,  for 

the  reason    that,  at    the   prices  charged,   many   real   music   lo\ers 

are  excluded.     Grand  opera  reaches  but  a  small  percentage  of 

the  population.     The  same  may  he  said  of  symphony  orchi    tra 
The    seats    for    I  he    Chicago    Symphony    Orchestra    concert-    are 
practically  sold  for  the  season  before  the  concerts  begin.     There- 
fore, about  six  thousand  out  of  our  three  millions  of  people  bear 
the  orchesl ra. 

"While   in    no    way   detracting   from    the    usefulness   of    th(    • 
organizations,  it  must   he  said  that  other  things  are  necessar 
to  our  musical  growth.     Opera  companies  and  orchestras  can 
he  bought  with  money,  and  their  presence  does  not  necessarily 

imply  that  we  are  musical.  The  West  is  rapidly  acquiring  s\  m- 
phony  orchestras.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Portland.  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  SI.  bom- 
have  permanent  orchestras,  and  each  year  other  cities  are  added 
to  the  list.  The  Chicago  Opera  Company  is  now  undertaking  to 
supply  many  of  these  cities  with  opera;  hence  it  may  he  Baid 
that,  this  branch  of  our  musical  education  is  well  under  way." 

The  lirst  and  most  important  step  in  the  process  of  becoming 
musical  is  to  develop  a  love  for  music  among  the  masses,  repeals 
the  writer,  with  the  dramatic  assertion  that  "there  are  mighty 
forces  at  work  throughout  the  West,  forces  which,  during  the 
year,  bring  almost  the  entire  population  under  the  influence  of 
music,  and  yet  which  operate  so  quietly  that  they  attract  less 
public  attention  than  a  railroad  wreck  or  a  scandal  in  high  life." 
He  proceeds  to  mention  some  of  them: 

"Effort,  to  be  productive,  must  be  organized  and  directed. 
Few  persons  work  to  advantage  alone.  Most  of  us  lack  initia- 
tive. This  makes  organization  necessary.  There  are  in  this 
country  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  women's  musical 
clubs,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  At  present  these 
clubs  have  a  membership  of  over  eighty  thousand.  I  am  told, 
by  those  in  position  to  know,  that  a  majority  of  these  clubs  are 
in  the  West,  and  that  by  reason  of  fewer  outside  interests  the 
Western  clubs  are  more  active  than  those  of  the  East. 

"The  activity  of  these  clubs  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  addition 
to  a  series  of  concerts  each  year,  they  have  courses  of  music 
study  covering  history,  biography,  and  lecture  recitals  on  the 
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music  and  musicians  <»f  different  countries  and  periods.  Eighty 
thousand  women  studying  music  seriously  is  an  element  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Their  concert  programs  are  given  partly  by  their 
own  members  and  partly  by  outside  talent.  It  is  said  that 
altogether  these  clubs  will  not  buy  less  than  (300,000  worth  of 
outside  talent  each  year.  These  chilis  also  exchange  programs, 
and  in  this  way  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  work. 
They  also  add  to  their  usefulness  by  giving  programs  to  the  high 
schools  in  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located. 

"Another  branch  of  club  work  is  that  of  the  women's  clubs 
which  are  not  devoted  exclusively  to  music,  but  which  engage 
artists  for  concerts  and  recitals  from  time  to  time.  The  mem- 
bership of  these  clubs  reaches  100,000. 

"The  Held  of  musical  composition  is  occupied  largely  by 
men.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  masculine  mind  to  greater  activ- 
ity the  Federation  of  Women's  Musical  Clubs  offers,  biennially, 
prizes  amounting  to  (2,500,  and  undertakes  to  give  the  prize- 
winning  compositions  a  first-rate  public  performance.  Recently 
they  succeeded  in  raising  a  $10,000  prize  for  an  American 
opera  and  a  guaranty  of  SoO.(KK)  more  to  insure  its  perfect 
presentation." 

The  Chautauqua  Assembly  is  reckoned  another  strong  factor 
in  our  musical  development: 

"I  am  told  that  next  year  there  will  be  three  thousand  of 
these  assemblies  in  operation,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
in  the  West.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  more  Chautauqua  assemblies 
than  all  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  together.  To  furnish  their 
programs,  about  $2,000,000  will  be  spent  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  it  will  be  for  musical  talent.  The  number  of  people  who 
will  hear  these  programs  can  hardly  be  reckoned. 

"At  this  point  a  word  should  be  said  about  so-called  'canned 
music'  I  refer  to  the  Victrola  and  other  instruments  of  its  kind. 
This  is  another  of  the  unseen  forces  that  is  doing  much  to  enlarge 
tin  appreciation  of  good  music.  These  instruments  are  fast  be- 
coming as  common  as  pianos.  A  musician  has  just  told  me  of 
his  experience  last  summer  in  attending  a  number  of  Western 
Chautauquas  where  he  sat  in  the  audience  and  listened  to  the 
criticism  of  singers.  He  exprest  his  surprize  at  the  accuracy 
of  the  judgment  of  people  who  were  not  musicians,  but  who  had 
Victrola  records  of  the  songs  they  were  criticizing.  One  may 
be  able  to  hear  Melba  in  person  but  once  a  year,  but  if  he  has 
Melba  records  he  can  hear  her  every  day. 

"But  to  return  to  the  Chautauqua  assemblies:  the  talent  for 
their  programs  is  furnished  by  the  lyceum  bureaus;  but  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  valuable  work  these  bureaus  are  doing. 
Every  year,  shortly  after  the  holidays,  they  send  out  a  small 
army  of  men  to  book  lyceum  courses  for  the  following  year. 
These  men  literally  comb  the  country;  and  almost  every  city, 
town,  and  village  throughout  the  WTest  has  its  lyceum  course. 
The  bureaus  will  sell  each  year  not  less  than  $6,000,000  worth 
of  talent,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  musical.  To  this  we  must  add 
the  enormous  business  done  by  managers  of  artists.  There  is 
no  way  of  computing  it,  but  it  must  be  said  that  most  of  the  high- 
priced  artists  are  booked  by  the  independent  managers.  One 
famous  soloist  did  $190,000  of  concert  engagements  last  year, 
and  a  large  majority  of  them  were  in  >  the  West.  Altogether, 
these  things  help  one  to  form  an  idea  ot  the  musical  influences  at 
work  in  the  western  part  of  our  country.  They  excite  little 
comment  in  the  daily  press,  but  that  they  are  responsible  in  a 
marked  degree  for  the  large  number  of  people  who  come  to 
( 'hicago  each  year  from  the  West  to  study  music,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

"Another  factor  which  is  working  quietly,  but  effectively,  is 
that  of  the  educational  institutions  with  which  the  West  is 
well  supplied  and  in  which  music,  is  systematically  taught. 

"In  the  State  of  Illinois  there  are  over  two  hundred  such  insti- 
tutions aside  from  the  public  schools.  Nearly  half  of  these  are 
in  and  about  Chicago.  This  includes  none  of  the  private 
teachers  in  ( 'hicago.  of  whom  there  are  many  hundreds.  Neither 
has  reference  been  made  to  the  unnumbered  throng  of  private 

oners  who  may  be  found  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land.  Listening  to  great  artists  is  of  supreme  value  to  the  stu- 
dent in  establishing  his  ideals,  but  in  realizing  those  ideals  for 
himself,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  continuous,  persistent 
study.  This  must  be  done  in  the  college,  or  the  private  studio, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher. 

"When  sufficient  musical  interest  is  aroused  the  first  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  taken.  As  an  instrument 
for  arousing  musical  interest  the  choral  society  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  voice  i^  an  instrument  of  music  which  nature 
has  given  to  almost  e\er\  one.  It  is  the  most  simple,  direct, 
ami  effective  means  of  musical  expression." 


THE  DISAPPEARING  SINGER 

SOME  formerly  very  high-priced  stars  are  finding  out  that 
the  play  is  more  and  more  the  thing,  and  not  the  player. 
Such  a  change  in  the  public's  attitude  was  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  opera,  but  the  fact  has  been  observed  that  the  Rus- 
sian opera,  "Boris  (iudonoff,"  is  able  to  (ill  the  house  without  a 
single  one  of  the  highest-priced  singers  in  the  cast.  From  this 
it  is  argued  that  people  will  begin  to  frequent  the  opera-house  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  the  opera  and  not  the  singers.  No  one  would 
welcome  such  a  change  more  than  Mr.  (iatti-Casazza,  says 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  New  York  Sun,  for  "the  alarming 
problem"  now  is  where  to  find  singers.     Mr.   Henderson  asks: 

"Does  any  one  realize  that  at  this  present  day  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera-house  could  not  give  an  acceptable  performance  of 
'Don  Giovanni".'  Doubtless  this  will  be  denied,  but  if  so  the 
person  who  denies  it  will  have  to  show  this  writer  the  cast  in 
order  to  substantiate  the  denial. 

"If  Pergolesi's  'La  Serva  Padrona'  could  be  produced  in  a 
small  theater  it  would  without  question  have  almost  as  great  a 
success  as  when  it  overran  Europe  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.    But  who  is  to  sing  it? 

"Each  succeeding  generation  of  singers  seems  to  be  of  lower 
rank.  This  assertion  applies  to  the  time  within  the  memory  of 
older  operagoers  and  also  to  the  matter  of  technical  excellence. 
There  are  singers  of  to-day  who,  so  far  as  voice,  sentiment, 
temperament,  taste,  expression,  and  theatrical  skill  go,  are  the 
peers  of  any  who  ever  lived.  But  as  singers  pure  and  simple  they 
are  not  of  the  highest  rank,  and  many  of  them  are  not  of  the 
second. 

"Those  who  are  entertaining  audiences  at  the  Metropolitan 
at  the  present  time  are  interesting  and  some  of  them  even  remark- 
able. But  there  was  a  stratum  of  truth  in  the  comment  made  in 
one  of  the  numerous  letters  which  have  recently  come  to  this 
writer  from  readers  of  this  paper.  He  said  that  Mr.  Caruso  was 
'one  of  the  greatest  singers  (not  artists)  I  ever  heard.'  If  this 
correspondent  occupied  a  position  as  a  professional  critic  such  a 
proclamation  would  bring  to  him  a  score  or  two  of  letters,  and 
some  of  them  would  contain  threats  against  his  personal  welfare. 

"Probably  the  gentleman  who  wrote  about  Mr.  Caruso  has 
much  the  same  opinion  of  his  achievements  as  this  observer  has, 
but  expresses  it  differently.  Mr.  Caruso  will  go  down  in  the 
history  of  vocal  art  as  neither  a  master  singer  nor  a  consum- 
mate artist,  but  as  a  tenor  with  an  exceptionally  great  voice,  a 
technic  originally  admirable,  but  later  in  his  career  permitted 
to  deteriorate,  and  a  large  measure  of  dramatic  sincerity  without 
any  histrionic  finesse. 

"But  this  is  not  the  time  for  an  extended  discussion  of  Mr. 
Caruso's  art.  How  many  tenors  in  the  history  of  opera  have 
been  accepted  by  their  contemporaries  as  really  great  artists? 
Very  few  indeed,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  if  we 
could  all  hear  Rubini  and  Mario  to-day,  Ave  should  find  Mr. 
Caruso  equally  to  our  liking. 

"But  the  point  aimed  at  in  the  beginning  was  this:  Where 
could  an  impresario  of  to-day  duplicate  the  casts  of  Grau's  time? 
Where  could  one  organize  a  company  such  as  that  containing 
Lehmann,  Nordica,  Melba,  Eames,  Sembrich,  Jean  de  Reszke\ 
Saleza,  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Lasalle,  Planeon?  All  of  these  ] 
people  were  distinguished  masters  and  mistresses  of  vocal  tech- 
nic.    They  knew  to  sing,  as  the  French  well  put  it." 

The  Victrola  and  the  Pianola  are  the  fatal  witnesses  to  the 
falsity  of  pretension  on  one  side  or  the  excessive  adulation  of 
friendly  audiences  on  the  other: 

"A  friend  of  the  writer  went  into  a  record  warehouse  a  few 
days  ago  and  asked  to  hear  some  records  of  a  singer  now  enjoying 
fame  at  the  Metropolitan.  A  certain  number  often  sung  on  the 
stage  by  this  singer  in  earlier  years,  but  not  of  late,  was  repeated 
by  the  instrument.     The  hearer  said: 

"Oh,  that  is  a  dreadful  record!     Haven't  you  a  better  one?' 

"The  salesman  gave  her  a  curious  glance  and  said  he  would 
go  and  see.  He  returned  in  a  few  moments  and  put  on  another 
record.     The  lady  listened  to  it  and  at  the  end  said: 

"'That  is  a  good  one.     That  is  quite  right.' 

"'Well,'  said  the  salesman  slowly.  '1  see  that  you  know 
what  you  are  hearing,  and  so  I'll  tell  you  that  both  records  are 
perfect.  The  one  you  heard  first  and  did  not  like  was  made 
last  season  and  the  other  was  made  six  years  ago.' 

"Some  appalling  revelations  can  be  obtained  by  a  comparison 
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of  records  in  this  way.  There  are  not  less  than  half  a  dozen 
voices  among  the  great  ones  at  the  Metropolitan  which  have 
depreciated  alarmingly  in  the  last  five  years.  But  the  public 
apparently  does  not  notice  it.  Neither  do  some  of  the  con- 
noisseurs who  ought  to.  And  at  this  point  something  has  got 
to  be  said,  something  unpleasant  but  significant.  A  public 
critic  of  music  can  declare  that  a  composer  is  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration and  nothing  will  be  said  to  him.  Also  he  can  flay  any 
American,  German,  Bohemian,  or  French  singer  and  no  one 
will  protest.  But  let  him  lay  hands  on  an  Italian  and  at  once 
lie  receives  threatening  letters.  For  this  reason  the  writer 
hastens  to  add  to  what  he  has  just  said  about  the  degeneration 
•of  voices  that  he  declines  to  designate  nationality." 

Some  rather  forceful  things,  too,  are  said  about  the  music 
that  one  hears  nowadays: 

"First,  the  type  of  music  popular  with  the  operagoers  of 
to-day  is  fundamentally  inimical  to  all  repose,  elegance,  and  real 
beauty  of  style.  It  can  only  be  sung  explosively,  rudely,  and 
indeed  almost  brutally.  Every  number  in  it  contains  phrases 
calling  for  violent  attack  and  forced  production. 

"This  music  makes  no  appeal  to  the  esthetic  perception.  It 
Teaches  out  no  communication  to  the  finer  emotions.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  an  unhealthy  excitement  of  the  nerve-centers,  a  swift 
and  violent  assault  upon  the  sensuous  organism  of  the  hearer. 
Its  effect  upon  men  and  women  is  not  unlike  that  produced  by 
pouring  raw  whisky  into  the  throat.  One  would  hardly  expect 
an  epicure  in  fine  wines  to  enjoy  such  a  sensation. 

"The  second  point  to  be  made,  and  it  is  an  old  one,  is  that 
young  singers  of  to-day  do  not  study.  A  friend  of  the  writer, 
in  conversing  on  this  topic  a  day  or  two  ago,  said  that  perhaps 
there  were  some  who  would  be  willing  to  devote  six  or  seven 
years  to  full  preparation,  but  where  would  they  find  the  teachers? 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  beautiful  singing  can  not  teach  it. 

"However,  there  are  a  few  old  masters  left.  But  in  Italy, 
which  despite  everything  is  still  the  nursery  of  singing,  the  young- 
sters with  remarkable  natural  voices  spend  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  in  study,  much  of  it  naturally  devoted  to  coaching, 
and  then  leap  into  the  lime-light  of  the  theater.  .  .  .  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  all  ages  to  distress  themselves  with  the  belief  that  things  used 
to  be  much  better." 


STRANGE  SHYNESS  OF  THE  NOVELIST— An  odd  back- 
wardness, a  curious  feeling  of  hesitation,  it  seems,  attacks  our 
novelists  just  at  the  moment  when  they  reach  their  emotional 
climaxes,  and  they  fear  to  give  the  pen  free  rein.  The  emotions 
are  tamed,  soothed,  calmed  down  into  commonplace  feelings 
and  situations,  and  all  because  the  story-teller  can't  get  his 
courage  up  to  the  right  point.  The  London  Times  makes  this 
discovery,  and  accuses  our  modern  writers  of  being  "falsely 
ashamed  of  emotion."  No  doubt,  says  this  critic,  they  "have 
their  own  sense  of  values, "  but  they  are  "strangely  shy  of  those 
emotions  in  which  values  are  most  simply  and  powerfully 
exprest ": 

"They  will  tell  us  anything  about  a  character  except  what  he 
feels  when  he  is  living  at  his  best.  They  will  tell  us  what  he 
likes  and  what  he  dislikes  and  why  he  does  so,  but  they  will  not 
apply  their  art  to  the  representation  of  his  mind  when  it  is 
possest,  as  most  minds  sometimes  are,  by  some  overpowering 
and  disinterested  tenderness  like  that  which  Cordelia  and  Lear 
feel  for  each  other  at  the  climax  of  the  play. 

"The  proper  purpose  of  plot  in  a  story,  we  believe,  is  to  lead 
up  to  these  moments  of  high  emotion  and  to  persuade  us,  by  all 
the  exposition  of  character  and  circumstance,  that  the  emotion, 
when  it  comes,  is  credible  and  rational.  For  we  cannot  share  it 
ourselves  unless  we  are  so  persuaded;  and  we  rebel  against  the 
emotions  represented  by  the  bad  sentimental  novelist,  just  as 
we  rebel  against  our  own  emotions  when  they  seem  to  us  irra- 
tional and  inadequate  in  their  causes.  The  aim  of  truthfulness 
in  novels,  as  in  all  art,  is  not  to  give  us  information  about  reality, 
but  to  give  us  faith  in  the  emotions  that  are  exprest.  .  .  .  The 
sentimental  novelist  often  tries  to  persuade  us  that  his  heroes 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  a  heaven  of  disinterested  rapture;  and 
we  refuse  to  believe  that,  because  it  is  not  true  of  any  man. 
This  sustained  and  inveterate  nobility  of  feeling  is  insipid 
because  it  seems  to  be  causeless.  In  life  itself  the  great  emotions 
only  come  rarely,  the  harmony  is  a  moment  among  discords 
and  conflicts.  But  it  does  come;  and  the  mind  welcomes  it 
with  a  passionate  consent  which  it  gives  to  no  other  experience. 
Then  it  is  aware,  with  a  certainty  beyond  reason,  what  is  best 
worth  having  in  life;  and  this  certainty  it  is  the  artist's  greatest 
task  to  represent  and  to  communicate." 


IRELIGION  AMD  BO (GML  SSlEWKGE 


INDIA   MOVING  CHRISTWARD 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ROMANCE  to-day  is  the 
'•silent,  ignored,  and  profoundly  solemn"  movement  of 
the  300,000,000  people  of  India  "out  of  immemorial 
Bleep,  and,  turning  their  hacks  on  an  immemorial  past,  toward 
the  mental  frontiers  of  Europe."  and  toward  the  comparatively 
modern  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  when  once  this  "most 
religious  people  of  the  world"  have  accepted  Christianity. 
there  will  grow  on  Asian  soil,  so  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  believes, 
"perhaps  the  deepest,  most  tender,  most  spiritual  form  of 
Christianity  known  among  men."  India's  millions  are  moved 
by  two  invisible  powers,  explains  this  writer  in  The  Continent 
Chicago):  "The  energy  of  European  materialism  is  one  of 
these  powers;  the  leaven  of  Christ  is  the  other."  Mr.  Begbie 
has  been  much  in  India  of  late,  and  has  seen  much  and  written 
interestingly  and  iuformingly.  He  is  now  persuaded  that  "the 
mind  of  India  is  moving  away  from  the  superstitions,  the  cus- 
toms, the  traditions,  and  the  hypnotism  of  her  long  past."  As 
he  puts  it: 

"She  is  modernized  and  materialized;  she  is  no  longer  a 
shivering  child  aghast  at  the  dark,  or  a  cowering  slave  afraid 
of  a  priestly  master;  she  is  half  skeptical  and  half  cynical; 
she  laughs  at  her  gods  and  reads  Herbert  Spencer;  she  washes 
off  the  sacred  paint  from  her  forehead  and  discusses  the  rival 
advantages  of  petrol  and  acetylene  gas;  she  becomes  a  little 
excited  by  political  rhetoric,  taking  the  new  word  of  freedom 
into  her  blood  like  a  strong  wine,  and  delighting  in  controversies 
which  engaged  the  ponderous  minds  of  the  encyclopedists,  or 
which  now  agitate  Browning  societies,  and  local  parliaments, 
and  students  in  university  examinations. 

"She  is  young,  heady,  and  excitable,  yet  withal  she  is  cynical 
and  jaded — the  fanatics  among  her  millions  are  not  numerous. 
It  is  a  miracle  in  itself — the  calm  and  wearied  way  in  which  India 
has  awakened  into  the  miracle  of  her  sudden  modernism.  She 
is  young,  heady,  and  excitable  on  occasion;  her  prevailing  mood 
is  one  of  half-interested  amusement,  of  bland  curiosity  to  know 
what  will  happen." 

In  this  "fermenting  multitude  of  peoples"  Mr.  Begbie  dis- 
cerns the  working  of  "the  leaven  of  Christ."  Plain  it  is,  we 
are  told,  "to  every  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  that  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  in  a  strange  and  most  beautiful  manner,  is  silently  draw- 
ing India  to  the  God  of  all  truth."     Strange,  because — 

"No  church  has  conquered  India;  no  missionary  has  left  a 
Livingstonian  mark  upon  her  soul;  no  masterful  theologian  has 
convinced  her  that  the  Christian  religion  is  superior  to  Hindu- 
ism, Mohammedanism,  or  Buddhism.  But  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
moving  upon  those  dark  and  stagnant  waters,  in  the  simple 
kindness  and  loving  charity  of  individual  Christian  people,  has 
troubled  the  soul  of  India,  and  moved  it  to  a  new  wonder. 
For  ages,  for  long  ages,  the  religions  of  India  have  been  harden- 
ing into  a  dreadful  despotism.  For  ages  and  ages  millions  of 
people  in  India  have  been  perfectly  content  to  know  themselves 
as  untouchables' — outcasts  and  pariahs.  For  ages  and  ages, 
the  whole  vasl  population  of  Hindus  has  accepted,  without 
wonder  or  mutiny,  the  exacting  tyranny  of  the  Brahmin,  paying 
tribute  to  the  tyrant  and  submitting  in  every  social  detail  to  his 
scornful  dominion.  And  in  all  these  ages  religion  has  seemed  to 
them  a  hard  and  terrible  way  of  escape  from  a  doom  infinitely 
more  hard  and  infinitely  more  terrible — the  doom  of  having  to 
live." 

So,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  it  is  not  so  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  how  "even  while  these  millions  scorned  mission- 
aries and  derided  the  rivalry  of  Christian  sects,  their  own 
religion  was  yielding  to  the  influence  of  that  new  religion  which 
they  mocked."  Unconscious  of  the  change,  so  we  read,  "India 
began  to  contemplate  religion  as  something  kind,  and  existence 
'.in.  iliing  possibly   beautiful  and  desirable.     India  did   not 


throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  missionaries,  but  in  her  soul, 
in  the  soul  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism, 
was  the  new  thought  of  love,  which  is  the  thought  of  Christ  and 
the  nature  of  God."  Hence,  the  old  religions  are  now  vainly 
seeking  their  own  reform,  Mr.  Begbie  tells  us: 

"The  priests,  who  fear  Christianity  far  more  than  they  dislike 
the  British  raj,  are  striving  to  make  their  religions  reasonable 
and  attractive.  They  see  thai  if  they  lose  the  pariahs — 70.000,- 
000  of  them — they  will  lose  all.  Their  lives  are  at  stake.  Hindu- 
ism must  be  saved  in  order  to  save  them.  And  their  method 
is  to  copy,  as  closely  as  possible,  that  humanitarian  aspect  of 
Christianity  which  has  so  startled  and  so  deeply  moved  the 
soul  of  their  millions.  They  build  hospitals,  they  go  back  to 
their  oldest  books  to  find  a  pure  god  and  a  merciful  goddess." 

But  "it  is  impossible  for  India  not  to  arrive  at  the  Christian 
threshold"— 

"She  has  moved  away  from  an  aristocratic  exclusiveness  and 
from  a  tyranny  of  despotism  toward  fraternity,  toward  self- 
sacrifice,  and  toward  love.  Must  not  the  end  be  Christ'.'  The 
work  has  been  begun  by  missionaries  of  every  church  and  by 
noble-hearted,  sweet-living,  and  kindly  laymen  of  every  class' 
and  degree.  All  the  planting  and  all  the  watering  have  been 
done  by  European  Christians;  but  the  increase  is  God's.  It 
will  be  the  increase  of  an  Asian  plant  on  an  Asian  soil,  perhaps 
the  deepest,  most  tender,  most  spiritual  form  of  Christianity 
known  among  men. 

"This  is  the  romance  of  India  and  the  romance  of  the  world. 
Look  where  you  will,  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth  at  this  hour 
so  full  of  grandeur  and  so  charged  with  poetry,  so  glad  with  hope 
and  so  shining  wTith  illuminations,  as  this  new  birth  of  the  most 
religious  people  of  the  world  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ." 


THE  "GO-TO-CHURCH  SUNDAY" 

TO  MAKE  a  sort  of  holiday  observance  out  of  a  habit 
is  a  novel  way  of  confirming  the  habit,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  recent  successful  method  of  getting  people 
to  go  to  church.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  habit  of  churchgoing 
often  lapses  into  long  periods  of  non-observance,  otherwise  the 
methods  here  advocated  by  The  Presbyterian  Examiner  (New 
York)  would  be  unnecessary.  "Every  Sunday  should  be  a 
Go-to-church  Sunday,  of  course,  but  unfortunately  there  are 
many  church  members  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  making 
Stay-at-home  Sundays,  Automobiling  Sundays,  and  Outing  or 
Visiting  Sundays  more  frequent  in  the  calendar  than  the  Sundays 
that  they  occupy  their  pews  in  the  house  of  worship."  This, 
then,  is  the  remedy  proposed: 

"The  leaders  in  our  churches  have  long  been  striving  to 
reform  this  condition,  which  is  almost  as  large  a  problem  as  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  the  man  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
church  to  attend  its  services.  Some  one — we  are  told  it  was  in 
Joliet,  111. — conceived  the  idea  of  the  Go-to-church  Sunday, 
last  summer,  and  the  movement  started  to  stir  up  an  entire  city 
to  attend  church  upon  a  certain  day.  From  the  Middle  West 
this  plan  has  gone  into  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 
staid,  conservative  New  England  has  taken  it  up,  and  there  has 
been  a  round  of  Go-to-church  Sundays  in  several  cities  and  towns. 
Among  the  cities  that  have  fallen  in  line  with  the  movement  are 
Worcester,  Fitchburg,  and  Northampton,  Mass. 

"In  each  of  the  towns  where  the  plan  is  tried,  the  ministers 
of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  have  joined  in  an  adver- 
tising Campaign,  directed  by  a  committee,  and  upon  the  street- 
cars, upon  the  bill-boards,  and  in  the  newspapers  appear  the 
calls  for  everybody  in  the  city  and  surrounding  towns  to  go  to 
church  in  the  church  of  their  choice  upon  the  Sunday  designated. 
Newspapers,  also,  publish  reasons  why  people  should  go  to 
church.  More  or  less  personal  work  is  done,  and  in  some  towns 
the  school  children  have  been  drafted  to  carry  home  and  distrib- 
ute cards  urging  observance  of  the  day.     In  every  instance  <hat 
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has  come  to  our  attention  the  plan  has  succeeded  to  the  extenl 
of  swelling  the  numbers  in  the  congregation  often  t<>  twice 
their  average.  A  study  of  those  who  go  to  church  on  these 
special  days  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  I  hem  are  counted  as 
regular  members  of  the  church  or  congregation,  bul  their  atten- 
dance is  irregular  or  infrequent.  No  extraordinary  efforts,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  made  to  provide  a  program  of  unusual  attractive- 
ness, the  purpose  being  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  t  he  people 
what  they  may  expect  to  find  on  any  Sunday.  The  result,  how- 
ever, is  the  impression  that  the  service  is  above  the  average, 
because  of  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  numbers. 

"The  carping  critic  doubts  whether  any  large  bench!  results 
from  such  a  scheme,  but  if  there  could  be  some  follow-up  thai 
would  conserve  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Go-to-church 
Sunday,  it  certainly  would  prove  the  turning-point  to  a  large  suc- 
cess for  many  a  church.  Even  if  there  is  no  follow-up  plan,  we 
would  like  to  see  a  Go-to-church  Sunday  in  every  city  and  v  illage 
in  the  land,  because  we  know  that  the  interest  awakened,  the 
arguments  for  churchgoing  prest  home,  and  the  messages 
given  and  received  in  the  services  of  the  day  would  have  a 
lasting  impression  on  some,  perhaps  many,  lives.  It  is  a  pleasant 
surprize  even  to  the  faithful  few  to  learn  how  many  good  reasons 
there  are  why  one  should  go  to  church,  and  he  who  has  not  given 
the  matter  much  thought  and  has  no  interest  in  the  church  must 
surely  be  brought  nearer  to  the  Kingdom  by  the  insistent  and 
attractive  appeal  of  Go-to-church  Sunday." 


THE   YEAR'S   SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS 

THE  SUBJECT  for  International  Sunday-school  Lessons 
during  1914  is  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"Any  one  who  follows  it  thoroughly  will  have  read  and 
pondered  everything  Christ  did  and  said  during  his  wonderful 
ministry,  all  that  happened  to  him,  his  remarkable  influence  on 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  what  those  who  knew 
him  best  thought  of  him."  To  those  who  are  looking  about  for 
"Lesson  Helps,"  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  gives  some  valuable 
references  in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York). 
His  advice  is,  however,  to  study  the  lesson  first  without  the 
helps,  then  "use  them  to  add  to  your  own  findings  and  to  help 
you  to  get  local  color,  historical  background,  different  inter- 
pretations of  disputed  passages,  and  light  on  verses  that  do  not 
at  once  reveal  their  meaning."  After  mentioning  the  standard 
helps — Tarbell's  "Teacher's  Guide"  and  Peloubet's  "Silent 
Notes,"  Dr.  Lynch  provides  a  table  for  all  feasters: 

"For  those  who  want  to  study  on  the  trains  or  in  the  trolley 
on  their  way  to  and  from  business,  there  are  two  little  volumes, 
about  the  size  of  diaries,  which  sum  up  the  main  points  of  the 
lesson  in  a  most  suggestive  and  helpful  way.  One,  'The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Lesson,'  is  by  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D. 
(George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  price  twenty-five 
cents),  and  everybody  knows  his  unique  insight  into  the  spiritual 
depths  of  Scripture.  The  other  is  '  The  Superintendent's  Helper,' 
by  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut  (The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New 
York;  price,  twenty-five  cents).  This  is  prepared  especially  for 
superintendents  who  want  to  prelude  the  lesson  and  sum  it  up 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  so  lucid  and  contains  such  fine  analyses 
of  the  passage  that  it  is  very  valuable.  A  most  valuable  thing 
to  add  to  any  of  these  helps  is  the  geographical  aid  to  the  study 
of  the  life  of  Christ  by  Martha  Tarbell,  '  In  the  Master's  Country ' 
(George  H.  Doran  Company;  price,  twenty-five  cents).  It  con- 
sists of  fifty  pages  of  superb  maps,  many  full-page  illustrations 
of  Palestine,  several  outline  maps  to  be  filled  in.  and  a  descriptive 
text.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith's 
large  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  it  is  an  admirable  substitute. 

"But  there  are  those  who  will  want  to  make  a  more  serious 
and  scholarly  study  of  this  remarkable  course  for  1914  than  can 
be  done  simply  with  lesson  helps.  For  them  there  are  hundreds 
of  remarkable  books.  The  older  lives  of  Christ  are  not  of  great 
value,  as  they  simply  retell  the  Gospel  story  in  different  words 
and  are  full  of  acres  of  padding.  But  of  late  years  there  have 
been  some  books  published  which  are  the  life-works  of  great 
scholars  and  which  exhaustively  examine  the  Gospel  message 
and  teaching.  For  this  1914  course  no  life  of  Christ  is  so  valuable 
as  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent's  'Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,'  because 
it  makes  an  elaborate  study  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
of  his  life  and  work,  and  this  is  just  the  course  the  lessons  for 
1914  take.     It  is  written  by  one  who,  while  belonging  to  the 


liberal  school,  yet  gives  consideration  to  all  views.  It  is  pub- 
lished    by    Scribnera,    New    Fork,   at    $1.25.       Hut.    what    the 

student  will  want  for  I'.H  I  are  some  hooks  dealing  with  the  the- 
ology .Jesu  j  taught,  and  his  teachings  on  problems  of  personal 
religion  ami  individual  and  social  relationships.  Of  course,  for 
the  minister  and  the  scholar  Wendt's  great  two-volume  work 
on  'The  Teachings  of  Jesus'  and  Beyschlag'a  'New  Testament 
Theology'  are  the  classics,  hut  there  are  several  lesser  and 
cheaper  books  that  are  extremely  valuable.     Among  then   are 

New    Te-lamenl    Theology,'   by   I'rof.  George   B.  Stevens;      The 
Theology   of   the  (iospels,'   by  James   Moffat;     'The  Training  of 

the  Twelve,'   by   Prof.  A.   B.   Bruce     interesting  and   valuable 

because  h  attempts  to  show  just  what  truth  Chrisl  used  to 
make  the  disciples  into  apostles;  'The  Ethics  of  Jesus.'  by 
President  Henry  Churchill  King.  '.Jesus  Christ  arid  the  Social 
Question'  and  'Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character,'  both 
by  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  are  invaluable  to  one  who  wants  to 
know  the  religion  and  ethics  Jesus  taught. 

"Of  commentaries  there  are  so  many  that  one  would  hesitate 
were  it  not  that  most  of  them  are  worthless.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  those  written  for  popular  consumption,  not  of  the  works  of 
the  great  scholars  of  Germany  and  England,  or  of  the  valuable 
international  commentaries  being  published  by  Scribners.  For 
that  great  number  of  people  who  are  going  to  study  the  gospels 
this  next  year  there  still  remains  no  commentary  more  sugges- 
tive than  Lyman  Abbott's,  written  several  years  ago,  but 
thoroughly  modern,  'Commentary  on  the  Gospels.'  Of  course, 
the  great  standard  work  on  the  parables  is  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce's 
'The  Parabolic  Teachings  of  Jesus.'  Every  minister  has  this, 
but  it  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most  unlearned  student 
of  Christ's  exquisite  stories,  and  is  most  interesting  reading,  not 
only  because  of  its  interpretations  of  the  teaching  of  the  parable, 
but  because  it  gives  the  many  discussions  which,  throughout  the 
centuries,  have  waxed  earnest  around  the  meanings  of  Christ's 
words." 


FRANCE'S 


RESTORERS  OF 
ART 


RELIGIOUS 


FRANCE,  which  has  formally  banished  religion  and 
expropriated  the  church,  is  turning  to  the  arts  for  its 
religious  expression.  Not  long  ago  we  recorded  the 
preoccupation  of  its  younger  poets  with  religious  themes,  and 
the  recent  Salon  showed  that  it  had  a  religious  painter  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  time  has  come  for  Catholics  to  "cease 
moaning  over  their  lack  of  painters,"  declares  a  leading  French 
critic,  Adrien  Mithonard.  They  have  their  painter  in  Maurice 
Denis.  He  is  versatile  in  his  artistic  gifts,  for,  according  to 
Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  who  writes  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  besides 
being  the  "restorer  of  religious  art,"  he  is  the  "exemplar  of  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  paganism,  happy  interpreter  of  classical 
myths,  of  sacred  history,  and  of  modern  life,  equally  successful 
as  an  embellisher  of  villas,  of  civic  edifices,  and  of  the  house  of 
God."  He  is,  indeed,  described  as  the  special  glory  of  the  Salon 
d'Automne,  his  work  there  being  thus  treated  by  Mr.  Sanborn: 

"Denis  is  represented  in  the  present  Salon  by  a  character- 
istically synthetic  and  seraphic  'Annunciation,'  profoundly 
religious  in  tone;  and  by  a  loosely  draped,  laughing,  and  crouching 
female  figure,  eminently  pagan  in  spirit  and  of  singularly  rhythmic 
arabesque,  which  bears  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  the  in- 
scription, 'Maud,  1912,'  and  which  is  entered  in  the  catalog 
as  'Figure  Violette.' 

"In  point  of  quantity,  this  is  an  off-Denis  year.  But  these 
two  contrasting  canvases  suffice  to  illustrate  afresh  the  lofty 
inspiration,  the  purity  of  sentiment,  the  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  the  subtle  feeling  for  harmony  that  constitute  the  quality 
of  the  author  of  the  'Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross'  and  of 
'Sunlight  on  the  Beach.'" 

Another  French  painter,  Georges  Desvallieres,  vice-president 
of  the  Autumn  Salon,  "is  playing  a  role  scarcely  secondary  to 
that  of  Maurice  Denis  in  the  restoration  of  religious  paintings." 
We  read: 

"  Desvallieres' s  religious  pictures  are  tormented  and  torment- 
ing, as  feverish  and  disquieting  as  those  of  Denis  are  serene 
and  reposeful.  Both  Denis  and  Desvallieres  are  genuinely 
reverent,  but  they  offer  examples  of  devotional  temperaments 
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that  oome  very  near  being  diametrical  oppositea.     Denis  pro- 
ds   from    the    Italian    Fra    Angelico:    Desvallieres,    from    the 
somber  and  tragic  Gothic  Medieval*.     'In  the  works  of  Desval- 
lieres, oonoeived  as  acts  of  faith  and  treated  with  the  poignant 

realism  that  fascinates  us  in  so  many  of  the  primtfts,'  says 
Thiehault-Sisson,  'meditation  is  blended  with  ecstasy  and 
anguish.' 

"Desvallieres  exhibits  this  year  three  canvases,  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  'Le  Bon  Larron — Kyrie  Eleison,'  a  Cruci- 
fixion dominated  by  the  personality  of  the  good  thief,  who 
strains  toward  the  God-man  with  a  doglike  gesture  of  affection, 
comprehension,  adoration,  and  compassion,  while  the  bad  thief 
irrevocably  reprobate)  writhes  with  pain.  The  good  thief  is 
stalwart  and  rubicund,  the  Christ  emaciated  and  livid.  The 
sky  is  inky.  It  is  an  intensely  dramatic  work,  but  it  is  not 
literary  or  allegorical  art.  all  the  effect  being  achieved  by  purely 
plastic  and  chromatical  methods. 

"The  revival  of  Catholicism,  of  which  the  religious  art  of 
Denis  and  Desvallieres  is  a  manifestation,  is  a  revival  of  genuine 
Catholicism.  Their  pictures  ring  true.  The  Church  could 
popularize  them  for  the  faithful  without  the  slightest  com- 
promise of  its  convictions  and  traditions.  As  much  can  not  be 
said  of  the  affected,  ultraliterary,  religious  paintings  of  Marcel- 
Lenoir,  which  seem  to  be  an  echo  of  the  dilettante  and  neuras- 
thenic, not  to  say  decadent,  Neo-Catholic  movement  of  which 
Huysmans  was  the  most  eminent  representative.  One  of 
Lenoir's  two  exhibits  was  deemed  by  so  many  persons  to  be 
sacrilegious — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  not  for  me  to  deter- 
mine— -that  it  was  transferred,  shortly  after  the  Salon  opened, 
from  a  conspicuous  position  to  a  little-frequented  corridor.  The 
incensed  artist  retaliated  by  smearing  his  canvas  with  white 
paint,  and,  finally,  at  the  behest  of  the  Salon  authorities,  he 
removed  it  altogether.  The  result  may  be  that  Lenoir  will 
resume  his  former  practise  of  exhibiting  his  creations  in  the 
street." 


CHINA  RETURNING    TO    CONFUCIANISM 

THERE  is  a  serious  effort  being  made  in  China  to  insert  a 
clause  into  the  new  constitution  making  Confucianism 
the  State  religion,  and  literature  is  being  circulated  to 
arouse  public  opinion.  The  agitation  is  sufficient  to  induce  a 
Western  observer,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ogilvie,  to  believe  that  some 
strange  sort  of  a  return  to  the  teachings  of  Confucius  is  inevit- 
able. "The  candle  of  Buddhism  is  flickering,"  he  observes  in 
The  Continent  (Chicago),  "and  its  light  is  destined  to  become 
less  and  less  conspicuous;  the  lamp  of  Islam  still  throws  out  its 
unitarian  beam,  but  that  beam  is  cold;  the  arc-light  of  Confu- 
cianism is  still  able  to  throw  light  on  the  path  of  virtue,  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  rising  sun  of  Christianity  no  one  feels  at- 
tracted to  the  lesser  lights."  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  back- 
ward step,  thinks  this  writer,  that  the  renewed  interest  in 
Confucianism  is  manifest.  "To  think  of  a  system  with  all  the 
good  points  of  Confucianism  being  pushed  to  the  wall  and  kept 
there  is  unthinkable."  The  Confucianist  himself  is  far  from 
seeing  it  as  a  "backward  step."    For: 

"Ever  since  the  Han  dynasty,  Confucianism  has  been  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  things  political,  temporal,  and  spiritual 
having  been  carried  out  on  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  'Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals,'  which  Confucius  wrote  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  government.  During  the  last  dynasty,  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding  the  republic,  Confucianism  fell  into  decay, 
largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  memorials  contained 
more  quotations  from  the  edicts  of  previous  emperors  than  from 
the  Annals.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  (he  Empress  Dowager, 
of  Boxer  memory,  conceived  the  idea  of  elevating  Confucius,  by 
the  easy  Chinese  method,  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  thus  completing 
the  trinity    -heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

"The  action  of  the  Em  press  Dowager  was  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, especially  to  the  progressives,  and  as  a  result  a  warm 
controversy  was  aroused  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
classics  should  be  retained  in  the  schools,  culminating  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  progressives  and  the  expulsion  of  the  sacred  books 
from  the  curriculum.  This  was  a  radical  Btep,  but  withal  a 
perfectly  natural  one  as  a  reaction  againsl  the  lifelong  servitude 
of  the  Chinese  to  the  classics.  But  as  is  the  case  in  all  countries 
where  one  extreme  creates  another,  things  gradually  settled 
down  to  a  more  normal  condition  after  the  heat  of  the  struggle. 


Xow  that  the  revolution  is  past,  the  people  are  beginning  to  take 
an  inventory,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  scholars  as  Rang 
Yu  Wei  and  Liang  Chi  Chiao,  they  are  commencing  to  realize  the 
value  of  much  that  had  for  the  moment  been  discarded.  They 
also  recognize,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  a  suit  of  Western 
clothes,  a  tall  hat,  and  a  cane  do  not  necessarily  fit  a  man  who 
lives  in  China  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
"This  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  ways,  nourished  by  preju- 
dice, has  blossomed  out  into  the  forming  of  a  Confucian  society 
for  the  purpose  of  resurrecting  the  doctrines  of  the  great  teacher 
and  making  them  the  basis  of  a  religion." 

The  proposal,  thinks  the  writer,  is  destined  to  have  more 
success  along  educational  than  religious  lines.  Whatever  suc- 
cess it  attains,  however,  the  apparent  reactionary  step  that  it 
connotes  is  worthy  of  consideration  with  the  forward  impulses 
of  India  which  are  treated  in  the  leading  article  of  this  depart- 
ment. Neighboring  countries  show  themselves,  in  this  respect, 
wide  apart.  The  Confucian  Society,  in  its  propaganda,  have 
not  had  the  greatest  substantial  success,  however,  as  the  writer 
goes  on  to  point  out: 

"The  first  gathering  held  in  the  Confucian  temple  in  Peking, 
on  September  3,  was  an  apparent  success.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Confucius  and  gifts  were  presented.  The  worshipers 
kotowed  both  inside  and  outside  the  temple.  The  official  rep- 
resentative of  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  present,  in  addition  to  many 
other  noted  scholars.  Impressive  addresses  as  to  the  value  of 
the  classics  were  made  by  influential  people,  and  the  ceremonies 
were  conducted  in  a  dignified  and  satisfactory  manner.  But 
when  Confucius's  birthday  arrived  on  the  24th  of  September, 
and  a  larger  effort  was  put  forth  to  have  a  three  days'  festival, 
the  results  were  not  as  pleasing  as  had  been  anticipated.  The 
noted  guests  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  the  crowd  also 
seemed  to  have  other  business;  and  as  for  the  worshipers,  they 
were  few  and  far  between.  Those  who  had  the  matter  in  charge 
tried  to  stimulate  visitors  to  kotow,  but  there  was  not  much 
'ginger'  in  the  response. 

"In  a  circular  which  has  been  quite  widely  circulated,  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  have  been  used:  'We,  who  have  culture  and 
know  what  is  right,  ought  to  do  this,'  i.e.,  worship  Confucius. 
'God  used  Confucius  as  a  sounding-board  to  deliver  his  message.' 
'The  books  of  Confucius  have  lasted  to  the  present  day  and 
cannot  be  wiped  out.  Confucian  doctrines  should  be  believed 
by  all  because  he  is  the  greatest  teacher  in  the  world.'  'At  the 
present  time  Christianity  is  making  great  progress.  It  has  come 
from  the  West  and  has  the  strength  of  a  lion.  But  this  strength 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  powerful  nations  are  behind  it.  This  sort 
of  thing,  however,  cannot  last  for  centuries.'  'The  Mohamme- 
dans came  to  China  many  centuries  ago,  but  now  they  amount 
to  nothing.  Christianity  has  only  lately  come  to  China,  but  in  a 
short  time  it  will  also  go.'  '  He  who  doesn't  honor  Confucius  is  the 
same  as  he  who  doesn't  honor  his  father  and  mother,  so  I,  Yang 
[the  author  of  the  circular],  ought  to  beat  the  large  bell  to  cause 
all  the  people  who  are  sleeping  to  arise  and  praise  Confucius." 

The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
religious  situation  in  China  without  ignoring  the  signs  of  the 
trend  toward  Confucianism.  Its  faith  is  largely  placed  in  the 
President,  Yuan,  whose  dictatorship,  following  the  dismissal  of 
the  Chinese  parliament,  seems  to  bode  better  for  strict  freedom 
of  worship.    The  editor  writes: 

"The  imposing  of  so  deadening  a  philosophy  of  conduct — for 
Confucianism  is  hardly  in  any  true  sense  a  complete  religion — 
upon  more  than  300,000,000  of  people  would  have  been  a  serious 
matter  for  China  and  the  world.  President  Yuan  looks  at  the 
question  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view.  In  his  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Council  last  year,  in  outlining  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  China,  he  said:  'In  view  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
people,  all  religions  will  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  same  footing, 
and  there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  any  particular  one. 
There  should  be  mutual  respect  and  avoidance  of  mutual  distrust 
among  the  people,  irrespective  of  whether  they  practise  any  par- 
ticular religion  or  not,  or  whatever  faith  they  embrace,  so  that 
they  may  all  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  public  peace  and  happi- 
ness.' His  course  in  educating  his  own  children  in  missionary 
schools  and  in  Christian  England  assures  us  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  assist  in  fastening  the  yoke  of  a  strict  Confucian  organization 
upon  the  necks  of  his  countrymen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  and  must 
be  an  anxious  time  for  the  Christians  of  China,  both  in  polities 
and  in  religion." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


DURINCl  the  past  two  weeks  have 
appeared  two  important  anthologies 
of  verse,  collections  of  more  than  tempo- 
rary interest.  One  of  these  is  "The 
Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse,"  edited  by 
Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  and  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  It  is  a 
selection  from  the  work  of  contemporane- 
ous American  poets;  "a  small  intimate 
collection,"  its  editor  writes,  "intimate 
rather  than  exhaustive."  The  other  is  the 
"Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1913," 
edited  and  published  by  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite,  whose  sound  and  illuminative' 
criticisms  have  for  some  years  been  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 
As  the  title  indicates,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
includes  only  what  he  considers  the  best  of 
the  poems  printed  in  American  magazines 
during  the  year  1913.  Miss  Rittenhouse 
is  not  limited  in  this  way,  but  most  of 
the  poems  in  her  collection  were  written 
in  recent  years. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  these  volumes 
have  already  appeared  in  these  pages. 
We  reprint  one  sonnet  from  each  of  them; 
the  first,  because  it  is  splendid  poetry,  and 
because  it  is  new  to  us;  and  the  second, 
not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  because  Mr. 
Braithwaite  gives  it  rare  praise. 

Of  "November"  Mr.  Braithwaite  writes: 
"It  must  rank  with  Lizette  Wood  worth 
Reese's  'Tears'  and  Longfellow's  'Nature' 
as  the  best  sonnets  that  have  been  ac- 
complished by  American  poets.  I  have 
known  one  competent  judge  and  lover  of 
poetry  to  declare  that,  not  since  Keats's 
'  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer ' 
and  Miss  Reese's  'Tears,'  has  there  ap- 
peared so  fine  a  sonnet  in  English  poetry. 
The  man  who  has  written  'November'  has 
added  something  to  American  poetry 
that  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated." 

The  sonnet  first  appeared  in  The  Bellman. 
It  is  difficult  to  read  it  and  not  share  Mr. 
Braithwaite's  enthusiasm. 

November 

By  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher 

Hark  you  such  sound  as  quivers?    Kings  will  hear, 

As  kings  have  heard,  and  tremble  on  their  thrones; 

The  old  will  feel  the  weight  of  mossy  stones ; 

The  young  alone  will  laugh  and  scoff  at  fear. 

It  is  the  tread  of  armies  marching  near, 

From  scarlet  lands  to  lands  forever  pale; 

It  is  a  bugle  dying  down  the  gale; 

It  is  the  sudden  gushing  of  a  tear. 

And  it  is  hands  that  grope  at  ghostly  doors; 

And  romp  of  spirit  children  on  the  pave; 

It  is  the  tender  sighing  of  the  brave 

Who  fell,  ah!  long  ago,  in  futile  wars; 

It  is  such  sound  as  death;  and,  after  all, 

'Tis  but  the  forest  letting  dead  leaves  fall. 

And  here,  from  "The  Little  Book  of 
Modern  Verse,"  is  Miss  Reese's  sonnet. 
It  is  by  no  means  new — Stedman  included 
it  in  his  anthology — but  in  reprinting  it 
we  are  sure  of  the  gratitude  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  previously  seen  it. 

Tears 

By  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 

When  I  consider  Life  and  its  few  years — 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun ; 

A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 

Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 

A  rose. choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 
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I'm  no  clam. 

I'm  for  this  Clam  Chowder  !" 

"I'm  for  it,  strong.  And  I'm  all  the 
stronger  for  it. 

"The  delicious  broth  makes  me  think 
I'm  down  at  the  shore  again  in  July  with 
the  sea  breeze  blowing  over  the  beach. 

"And  the  tender  clams  that  are  cut  up 
in  the  broth,  the  bits  of  salt  pork  and  the 
cubed  potatoes  and  the  tomatoes  and  all — 
O  my !  It  makes  me  hungry  just  to  think 
of  it.  Campbell's  is  a  real  clam  chowder ! ' 

You'll  say  so,  too.  Try  it  for  dinner 
today. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

21  kinds         10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


\ Soups 
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Eat  More  Bread 

Of  course  you  should  "eat  more 
bread'1  and  less  meat — hut  be 
sure  your  bread  contains  all  the 
body-building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain  prepared  in 
a  digestible  form.  The  only 
bread  that  fulfills  all  these  re- 
quirements is 

Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit 

the  natural,  elemental  food,  not 
"treated'  or  "compounded' 
with  anything — contains  no 
yeast,  no  baking  powder,  no 
chemicals  of  any  kind  —  just 
pure  whole  wheat  steam-cooked, 
shredded  and  baked.  Served 
with  hot  milk  it  makes  a  nourish- 
ing, satisfying  dish  for  a  cold  day. 

Always  heat  the  Biscuit  in  oven  to 
restore  crispness.  Two  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuits  with  hot  milk  or 
cream  will  supply  all  the  energy 
needed  for  a  half  day's  work. 
Try  TRISCU1T,  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Wafer,  for  luncheon  with 
butter,   cheese  or  marmalade. 

Made  Only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them  — something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education" — when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary. 

PRACTISE  DEEP  BREATHING 

Breathing  is  the  Vital  Force  of  Life.      All  weaknesses  and 
ailments  attributed  to  l.ick  of  exercise  are  usually  due  to 
a.       hallow  and  incorrect  breathing:.    The  main 
jS«t!\    value  of  |>hy-ic:al  exeirUe   lies  in  the  activity 
^^^'l    it  gives  the  Lungs.     I.e.irn  to   I'rvathe,  Oxy- 
^Br/  '  Hloodand  breathe  out  the  l'oison 

JBt]    that  now  clogs  your  Wood. 

f  ^kl    Head  my  64-page  book.  "Deep  Breathing:." 

A,  ^^Correct  breathing  clearly   described  by   rlia- 

^T^  J        A  grams. 

4L     ^H        I  other  valuable  information. 

m     ^H        ^H  i       result  of  over 

^L.  ■  H  of  >  i  alorv  Spt  • 

V  Over  HJIl.OliOliavr.  already  been  sold,  lint  I  - 
■  Jl         ^B  l»v.M''<li<  An;it- 

^H  ■  and  IMivsioloKy.     A<<'i>t-o   l>\    the  Na- 

^m  t  tonal  Mi  'in  al  Library  at  Washington,  lie. 

f     lt.,.,l< 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

2023  Tower  Building-      110  W.  40th  St.       New  York 


The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street  — 
I  wonder  at  the  Idleness  of  tears 
Vi-  olil.  old  dead,  and  ye  of  yesternight, 
Chieftains,  and  bards,  and  keepers  of  the  sheep, 

15 v  every  cup  of  sorrow   that  you  had. 

Loose  me  from  tents,  and  make  me  see  aright 
How  each  hath  back  w bat  once  he  stayed  to  weep: 

Homer  his  sight.  David  his  little  lad. 


Some  years  ago  Katharine  Tynan  wrote 
a  beautiful  poem  (we  have  forgotten  its 
name)  containing  the  lint's: 

"Honey  sweet,  sweet  as  honey,  are  the  lilies. 
Little  lilies  of  pale  gold  in  a  ring 

To  the  London  Nation  she  contributes  a 
poem  similar  to  it  in  its  expression  of 
appreciation  of  Nature's  sensuous  charm, 
similar  to  it,  also,  in  its  beauty. 

Gorse 

By  Katharine  Tynan 

Many  a  year  I   loved   the  gorse  on  an  English 
common, 

Miles  on  miles  of  the  golden  cups  and  the  nutty 
wine: 
Cloth  of  gold  for  the  tramping  folk,  poor  men  and 
women. 
Still  my  heart  said  in  complaint:  It  is  not  mine. 

Here's   a   golden '  wall   each   side   the   hill   we're 
breasting. 
Never  sure  was  the  English  gorse  as  great  as  this. 
Grapes  of  gold  from  a  golden  vine  for  the  wild 
bees'  questing, 
A  world  of  gold  and  a  pearly  cloud  on  a  blue 
abyss. 

There's  a  golden  hill  behind  us  now,  gold  on  the 
azure, 
The   dearest   bill,   like  a  little  breast   in   gold 
above; 
The  lark  springs  from  a  golden  bed,  spilling  his 
treasure 
Down  on  the  buttercup  fields  of  light  and  his 
hidden  love. 

Over  the  hill  we  bathe  our  feet  in  golden  water, 
A  little  stream  the  traveler  fords,  so  clear  and 
cold. 
But  is  it  May  of  the  leafing — the  High  King's 
daughter? 
For  all  her  green  is  under  t  he  wave  of  the  leaping 
gold. 

Over   the   hill — the    yellow   hill,    the    Spears   are 
showing. 
The  Silver  Spears  are  turned  to  gold  o'er  the 
valley's  haze. 
There's  a  small  gold  shower  on  the  mountain,  and 
the  river  flowing 
Threads  in  and  out  like  a  ribbon  of  gold  through 
the  Milky  Ways. 

The  eager  bees  plunge  to  the  thighs  in  a  brimming 
chalice. 
Their  bag  so  full  of  the  golden  spoils  they  scarce 
can  fly — 
The   mountain   calls   to  the   mountain,   over  the 
valleys, 
"  Friend,  we  are  Kings  in  the  house  of  Kings, 
both  you  and  I." 

Hero  with  a  heart  fed  of  delight  as  a  bee  with  honey 
I   sit  like  a  miser  counting  the  gold,  nor  shall 
repine 
For    the    cuckoo's    roaming    the    golden    street, 
blithesome  and  bonny — 
And  my  heart  says  to  my  heart:  "Have  peace; 
this  beauty's  thine." 


From  Harper's  Magazine,  too,  we  take 
this  characteristic  epigram.  And,  by  the 
way,  when  are  we  to  have  a  new  book  from 
Miss     Teasdale?      "Helen     of     Troy,     and 


Other    Poems"    was   an    excellent    volume, 
and  it  is  time  for  another. 

The  Look 

By  Saha  Teasdale 

Strephon  kissed  me  in  the  spring, 

Kobin  in  the  fall, 
But  Colin  only  looked  at  me 

And  never  kissed  at  all. 

Strephon's  kiss  was  lost  in  jest. 

Robin's  lost  in  play. 
But  the  kiss  in  Colin  s  eyes 
Haunts  me  night  and  day. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  continues  to 
make  love-songs — it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
English  poetry  when  he  ceases  to  write. 
These  exquisite  stanzas  are  taken  from  the 
January  number  of  Harper's  Magaz 

Through  the  Snow 
By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

We  fared  together  through  the  snow — 
How  should  we  heed  the  driving  blast? 

I  felt  her  heart  beat  warm  below 
The  arm  that  held  me  fast, 

And  in  her  cheeks  the  laughing  blood 

Bloomed  like  a  rose  beneath  her  hood. 

How  should  I  miss  the  summer  flowers. 
With  such  a  flower  so  sweet  and  close? 

White  Winter  seems  a  friend  of  ours — 
And  all  his  drifted  snows 

But  hint  of  whiter  snows  that  hide 

Here  in  the  breast  against  my  side. 

Come  singing  April  soon  or  late 
For  all  the  frozen  world — for  me, 

Oh.  I  can  well  afford  to  wait 
For  bloom  and  bird  and  bee, 

If  only  she  and  I  can. go 

Walking  forever  through  the  snow. 


Since  the  death  of  Father  Tabb,  we  have 
had  few  poets  really  competent  to  write 
quatrains.  Mr.  Edwin  Markham  excels 
in  this  difficult  art,  but  he  practises  it  all 
too  little.  Here  (from  LippincotV*  Maga- 
zine) is  a  quatrain  that  is  at  least  interest- 
ing and  well  phrased. 

The  Pangs  of  Victory 
By  Richard  Kirk 

Unswerving  lance  of  falchion  sure 

With  hardihood  I  meet; 
But  help  me,  Heaven,  to  endure 

Their  death  whom  I  defeat! 

Also  from  Lippincott'  s  Magazine  we  take 
these  thoughtful  and  melodious  lines. 

Benedicite 

By  William  .1.  Lampton 

I  heard  at  eve  a  soft-toned  bell 
That  seemed  to  bid  the  day  farewell 
And  brought-  the  world  of  troubled  care 
The  calm  that  follows  answered  prayer. 

i  listened  to  the  measured  beat 

Of  pulsing  bell-notes,  low  and  sweet. 
And  all  the  burdens  of  the  day, 
That  lay  upon  me.  fell  away. 

Then  silence      but  the  soft-toned  bell 
Had  left  the  spirit  of  its  spell 
Upon  the  hour,  the  place,  and  me — 
A  blessed  benedicite. 
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"Not  the  name 
of  a  thing 

but  the  mark 
of  a  Service" 


By  means  oi  the  photometer  scien- 
tists learn  with  absolute  exactness  the 
t  a  ndle  power  of  an  experimental  lamp. 
watching  always  for  any  indication  ot 
pusbiblc  advance  in  lighting  economy 


Talks  about  MAZDA— No.  1 


SINGLE  glimpse  into  that  exceedingly 
busy  place,  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  at  Sche- 
nectady, would  convince  any  spectator 
that  science  does  not  consider  the  great 
world  problem  of  artificial  lighting  as  having  been  finally  solved.  This 
headquarters  ot  electric  lamp  science  hums  with  an  activity  that  not 
only  tells  the  story  of  great  things  done,  but  that  tells  also  the  story 
of  constant,  vigilant,  unremitting  effort  toward  still  higher  achievement. 
Yet  the  fact  about  these  laboratories  that  is  of  greatest  significance  to 
every  user  of  electric  light  is  the  big  plan  and 
purpose  behind  these  endless  tests  and  experi- 
ments that  are  illuminating  the  path  of  further 
progress. 

This  big  plan  is  expressed  in  the  word  Ser- 
vice. And  the  sign  of  this  Service,  the  trade- 
mark of  this  maintained  effort,  this  good  will  of 
a  scientific  movement,  is  "MAZDA." 

Every  one  of  these  tests,  every  laborious  detail 
of.  these  experiments — in  glass,  in  filament  wire, 
in  "anchors,"  in  chemical  actions  and  reactions, 
in  endurance,  in  economies  of  current,  in  prac- 
tical use  and  facilitiesof  manufacture — is  telling 
the  story  of  this  Service,  is  giving  to  that  Ser- 
vice trade-mark  "MAZDA"  the  inspiration 
of  a  watchword. 

The  sustained  brain-power  of  this  Service — 
made  visible  dayby  day,  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year  in  the  "MAZDA"  lamp — has  been  crea- 
ting lamp  history.  When  the  discovery  of  the 
availability  of  certain  rare  metals  for  lamp  fila- 
ments, such  as  tantalum  and  tungsten,  dethroned 
all  earlier  types  of  incandescent  lamp,  the  new 
elements  brought  new  mechanical  and  electrical  problems.  The  early 
tungsten  filaments,  for  example,  while  far  excelling  the  filaments  devel- 
oped from  other  metals,  were  too  fragile  fully  to  meet  the  strain  of 
the  harsher  uses  to  which  lamps  are  subjected. 


New  building  of  the  G-E  Research  Laboratories  at 
Schenectady,  headquarters  for  the  scientific  effort  known  as 
"  MAZDA"  Service.  Thisservice  comprises  constant  ex- 
perimentation and  world-wide  investigation  so  that  the 
mark  "  MAZnA"  on  an  electric  lamp  shall  always  signify 
the  latest  achievements  in  metal  filament  lighting  by  the 
ahlest  lamp  experts  in  the  world. 


It  was  in  these  Research  Laboratories  that  these  problems  were 
worked  out,  and  a  method  discovered  by  which  the  fragile  tungsten 
paste  filament  were  superseded  by  a  strong  drawn  wire  filament  which 
not  only  gives  three  times  as  much  light  as  the  old  style  carbon  lamps 
with  the  same  amount  of  current,  but  is  staunch  enough  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  modern  usage.  It  is  in  these  Research  Laboratories  that 
the  step-by-step  progress  toward  ideal  light  has  attained  other  advances 
in  construction,  other  increases  in  economy,  by  which  the  lamp  of 
today  that  bears  the  mark  "  MAZDA"  became  possible. 

'To  carry  forward  the  work  that  has  safe-guarded  the  leadership  of 
the  "MAZDA"  lamp,  the  distinguished  corps 
of  technical  experts  behind  this  Scientific  Service 
is  not  only  maintaining,  without  intermission, 
vast  original  investigation  and  experiment  at  this 
focal  point  of  electrical  science,  but  is  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  great  experimental  laboratories  of 
Europe. 

And  "MAZDA"  means  more  than  thegather- 
ing  of  these  products  of  scientific  labor.  The 
"MAZDA"  Service  plan  means  alsothatthe  lab- 
oratory experts  at  Schenectady  keep  equally  in 
touch  with  the  General  Electric  Company  fac- 
tories and  the  factories  of  other  Companies  entitled 
to  receive  "  MAZDA"  Service,  giving  to  each 
of  these  manufacturing  centers  every  new  frag- 
ment of  knowledge  which  the  skill  of  the  Re- 
search Laboratories  has  selected  as  of  practical 
application  to  the  "MAZDA"  lamp. 

Thus  every  lamp  that  bears  the  name 
"MAZDA"  indicates  that  this  Service  has  been 
applied  to  the  production  of  that  lamp.  This  is 
your  assurance  when  you  buy  a  "MAZDA" 
lamp — whether  you  buy  it  today,  or  tomorrow, 
or  next  month  or  at  any  future  time — that  you  have  the  metal  filament 
electric  lamp  that  sums  up  the  latest  successes  of  the  ablest  lamp  experts 

in  the  world.  /^Tb\ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


A  SLUGGER   OF    JOHN   BARLEYCORN 

T  F  all  the  crusaders  against  John  Barley- 
■*■  corn  fought  like  E.  F.  Jones,  manager 
for  the  Antisaloon  League  in  Missouri, 
the  figures  for  consumption  of  alcohol 
might  halt  in  their  upward  flight.  When 
the  saloon  interests  resort  to  rough  tactics, 
Jones  does  not  turn  his  face  to  the  sky  and 
implore  heaven  to  soften  the  hearts  or 
weaken  the  wills  of  the  enemy;  he  rallies 
the  antisaloon  people  and  goes  out  to  meet 
the  foe  with  weapons  especially  adapted 
to  the  fray.  He  believes  in  Sunday- 
school  methods  in  Sunday-school  work, 
but  when  it  comes  to  forestalling  the 
colonization  of  bums  and  thugs  by  the 
liquor  people  he  lays  aside  hymn-books 
and  the  like  and  looks  for  a  club  a  little 
heavier  than  that  of  the  stubborn  John. 
Jones  hates  the  saloon  bitterly,  and  is 
devoting  his  life  to  the  national  movement 
against  it.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  saw  an 
uncle  destroyed  by  strong  drink,  and  later 
in  his  life  his  favorite  brother  became  a 
drunkard  and  during  a  spree  dropt  dead 
on  the  streets  of  Kansas  City.  The  cru- 
sader traveled  32,728  miles  in  Missouri 
in  1912,  conducting  local-option  campaigns 
and  working  to  assemble  in  Jefferson  City 
the  legislature  that  enacted  the  County 
Unit  Law.  He  has  been  instrumental  in 
driving  the  saloons  out  of  a  majority  of  the 
counties  in  the  State.  The  story  of  his 
work  is  told  in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Jones  used  to  be  in  the  grain  business 
in  Lees  Summit,  this  county,  and  while 
he  lived  there  no  saloon  nor  joint  was  able 
to  get  a  foothold.  Once  a  man  applied 
to  the  county  court  for  a  license  for  a 
saloon  in  Lees  Summit.  Jones  went 
before  the  court,  then  in  session  in  Inde- 
pendence, and  got  its  promise  not  to  grant 
the  license  until  after  a  certain  day  in 
the  following  week,  when  Jones  said  he 
would  file  a  protest  against  it.  A  half- 
hour  after  Jones  had  departed  from  the 
court-room  the  court  granted  the  license. 
It  was  dark  when  Jones  reached  Lees 
Summit  and  learned  how  the  court  had 
tricked  him.  He  mounted  a  horse  and 
rode  out  through  the  country,  sounding 
the  alarm  and  asking  the  farmers  to  meet 
him  in  Independence  the  next  morning. 

Jones  appeared  before  the  court  with 
four  hundred  men  and  women  and  de- 
manded that  the  saloon  license  be  revoked. 

"You  lied  to  me,"  thundered  Jones  to 
the  court. 

"Be  careful  or  we  will  put  you  in  jail 
for  contempt,"  the  presiding  jud^e  said, 
angrily. 

"If  you  do  we  will  tear  the  jail  down," 
replied  Jones. 

The  oourt  revoked  the  license,  and  as 
long  as  Jones  lived  there  no  other  was 
granted. 

In  1903  he  moved  to  St.  Louis.  For 
six  years  he  has  been  campaigning  for 
the  Missouri  Antisaloon  League.     He  has 
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tieth year,  gives  the  world  his  ripened  meditations 
upon  human  progress,  both  in  intellect  and  morals. 
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prophet *s  fiery  zeal,  he  exposes  and  denounces 
them,  and  then  offers  a  constructive  policy  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  every  progressive 
person. 
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conducted  forty-four  local-option  cam- 
paigns and  has  won  forty-three  of  them. 

One  of  his  warmest  campaigns  was  in 
Charleston,  Mississippi  County,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  State.  As  the 
campaign  waxed  warm  Jones  learned 
that  the  liquor  interests  were  going  to 
bring  enough  men  from  St.  Louis  and 
colonize  them  in  the  town  to  carry  the 
election  for  the  "wets."  Jones  called  a 
mass-meeting  of  his  followers  and  told 
what  the  "wots"  intended  to  do. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "suppose  they  bring 
those  bums  from  St.  Louis  down  here 
to  vote  against  you  and  defeat  your 
will,  what  will  you  do  about  it?" 

An  old  man  six  feet  tall,  a  devout 
Christian,  arose  and  said:  "I've  got  an 
old  squirrel  rifle  out  home,  and  if  they 
do  that  I'll  just  load  her  up  and  con- 
serrate  her  to  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  on  election  day  I'll  guarantee  to  mow 
down  at  least  a  dozen  of  those  colonized 
whisky  votes  with  consecrated  lead." 

"And  I'll  be  at  your  right  hand," 
answered  Jones. 

After  that  there  was  no  talk  of  colonizing 
voters  and  the  town  went  dry. 

In  New  Madrid  County  last  spring  a 
flood  came  just  before  the  local-option 
election  was  to  be  held  and  one-third  of 
the  county  was  under  water.  The  water 
was  nine  feet  deep  in  New  Madrid  on 
election  day.  Jones  hired  thirteen  motor- 
boats  and  seven  four-oared  skiffs  and 
had  the  skiffs  towed  in  flotillas  by  the 
motor-boats,  and  in  those  he  brought  in 
the  "dry"  voters  to  the  polls.  Some  of 
the  voters  were  carried  six  miles  in  boats. 
The  voting  place  in  the  town  of  New 
Madrid  was  in  the  court-house,  where  the 
water  was  nine  feet  deep.  The  boats  went 
in  the  front  door  of  the  court-house  and 
the  landing  place  was  the  fifth  step  inside 
the  building.  The  county  went  "dry" 
that  day  by  281  majority  and  seventeen 
saloons  went  out  of  business. 

When  an  exciting  campaign  was  in 
progress  last  fall  in  Mexico,  the  seat  of 
Audrian  County,  the  "drys"  canvassed 
the  town  and  found  that  they  were  short  a 
few  votes.  A  big  mass-meeting  was  held 
on  the  last  Saturday  night  before  the 
election  on  Monday,  and  Jones  delivered 
the  principal  address.  The  foreman  of  a 
gang  of  laborers  engaged  in  laying  pipes 
through  the  city  heard  the  speech,  and 
after  the  meeting  he  returned  to  the  bunk- 
tents  where  the  laborers  slept  and  gathered 
all  the  men  around  him.  The  Star  goes 
on: 

"Men,"  he  said,  "fifteen  years  ago  I 
was  a  drunkard,  a  low-down  saloon  bum, 
in  Kansas  City.     I  was  in  the  gutter. 

"Now  you've  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  this  man  Jones,  who  is  preaching 
temperance  here  and  trying  to  put  out 
the  saloons.  The  liquor  men  have  been 
after  your  votes  and  they  have  tried  to 
set  you  against  this  man  Jones.  But 
let  me  tell  you:  this  man  Jones  lifted 
me  out  of  the  gutter.  He  took  me  when 
1  was  down  and  out,  when  no  one  else 
would  touch  me  and  he  put  me  on  my 
feet  on  solid  ground  and  I've  never  touched 
liquor  since. 

"Now  all  of  you  men  know  all  about 
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what  booze  does  to  you.  There's  hardly 
one  of  you  that  hasn't  spent  his  week's 
wages  many  a  time  for  booze.  There's 
hardly  a  one  of  you  that  hasn't  spent 
money  for  whisky  that  you  needed  for 
clothes  for  yourself,  or  a  new  dress  for 
the  wife,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the  baby. 
I'm  going  to  vote  for  a  dry  town.  How 
will  you  men  vote?" 

It  was  said  that  every  man  in  the  gang 
agreed  to  vote  for  local  option,  and  the 
town  of  Mexico  went  dry  by  a  majority 
of  65  votes. 

It  was  in  the  town  of  Mexico  that  a 
man  had  a  saloon  for  fifty  years  on  a 
corner  of  the  court-house  square  and  had 
become  wealthy  from  it.  His  saloon  was 
in  one  of  the  largest  stone  buildings  in  the 
town,  the  man  lived  in  a  house  that  cost 
$15,000,  and  it  was  reputed  he  was  worth 
$200,000.  During  the  local-option  cam- 
paign this  saloon-keeper  met  Jones  on 
the  street  and  asked  him: 

"Why  do  you  want  to  put  me  out  of 
business?" 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  saloon 
business?"  Jones  inquired. 

"All  my  life,  and  I'm  eighty-two  years 
old." 

"Don't  you  think  it's  about  time  you 
quit  it?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Well,  I  do,  and  we  are  going  to  put 
you  out  of  it." 

As  soon  as  the  town  went  dry  this 
man's  saloon  closed  and  he  immediately 
applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  to  compel  the  county  court 
to  grant  him  a  license  on  the  ground 
that  the  Local  Option  Law  under  which 
the  election  in  Mexico  was  held  was 
null  because  it  had  been  suspended  and 
repealed  by  the  County  Unit  Law  passed 
by  the  legislature  last  winter. 

The  answer  of  the  "drys"  to  this  con- 
tention is  that  as  the  County  Unit  Law 
has  been  referred  to  the  people  under  the 
referendum  law  for  their  vote  of  approval 
or  rejection  next  November,  it  is  not  yet  a 
law  and  until  it  becomes  one  by  vote 
the  Local  Option  Law  is  in  force  and  effect. 

The  supreme  court  will  hear  argu- 
ments in  the  case  in  the  January  term. 

One  of  the  battle-cries  used  by  Jones 
in  his  campaign  is: 

"The  church  folk  must  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  doesn't  vote.  If 
we  are  to  stamp  out  the  saloons  it  must 
be  by  votes,  not  by  prayers  alone. 

'The  supreme  object  of  my  life,  and 
of  the  Antisaloon  League,  which  I  rep- 
resent, is  to  vote  the  saloon  out  of  busi- 
ness," says  Jones.  "We  have  got  now  in 
Missouri  where  the  temperance  people 
can  elect  95  of  the  143  members  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  23  of 
the  24  senators.  We  can  defeat  for 
nomination  on  the  State  ticket  any  man 
indorsed  by  the  liquor  interests.  Last 
winter  we  had  such  strong  support  in 
the  State  legislature  that  we  passed  the 
County  Unit  Law  in  spite  of  all  the 
liquor  interests  could  do  to  defeat  it. 
Thirty-eight  of  the  4,005  saloon-keepers 
in  the  State  met  in  Moberly  after  it  was 
passed  and  sought  to  defeat  that  bill  by 
referring  it  to  a  referendum  vote.  They 
got  the  necessary  signatures  to  a  petition, 
and  it  will  be  voted  on  next.  November 
and  carried,  and  then  we  will  vote  every 
saloon  out  of  every  county  in  the  Stale 
except  St.  Louis.  Jackson,  and  Buchanan, 
because,  under  thai  law  a  whole  county, 
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So  Easy  to  Make! 
So  Good  to  Drink! 
And  Have  YOU  Never  Tried  It? 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  a  deli- 
cious drink  of  hot  "Steero**  is  a 
"Steero"  Cube,  a  cup  and  boiling 
water.  With  these  three  simple 
things  you  can  produce  a  bouillon  of 
such  tasteful  excellence  that  you  will 
agree  that  "Steero**  is  something 
worth  adding  to  your  home  comforts. 

v9© 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OH.) 

Bouillon  Cubes 

Made  by  American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 

Trial  Box  of  "Steero"  Cubes  and 
"Steero"  Cook  Book  Mailed  for  10c 

\  Send  stamp  or  coin.  Enough  "Steero" 
%  Cubes  sent  for  four  cups  of  "  Steero  M 
Bouillon.  You'll  findthe  "Steero'Xook 
Book  invaluable — 150  Recipes.  Ask 
yourdrufrsrist,  grocer  or  delicatessen 
denier  for  "Steero"  Bouillon  Cubes. 
Sold  in  boxesof  12,50  and  100  Cubes. 

Send  10c  today  to 

Schief  felin  &  Co..  217  William  St 

New  York 

.  -^      Distributors  of  "Steero" 
Bouillon  Cubes 
Under  Pure  Food 
Law,  Serial  NoX 
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Fertilizer  for  Garden  and  Lawn 

.jrfj^^JLtSk.     Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
&l0r    ^SjSfa      insurea  velvety  green  lawn  by  using 

Sheep's  Head  Sheep  Manure 

|«"  Pulverized, dry  and  clean,  ready  to 
apply.  Two  ioo  lb.  Bags  Si,  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River. 
■Q5s^*^f^*>?'  Send  for  Booklet 

8S3S5S  UATl'RAI,  fil'ANO  On.,  SOT  River  St..  Anrort.fll. 
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Gregory  Vegetables  Win 

^yOU  will  win  next  fall  by  stow-  f  g\ 
lng  these sorts.  6  large  packet*  of  III/*  / 
choicest  seeds  sent  postpaid  only  *  "*•»  i 
IGrcgory's  Improved  Crosby  Beet;  Lurul-J 
^  los  Swiss  Chard  for  Orceiu;  Sugar  Loaf/ 
\  Lettuce,  a  dandy;  Extra  Early  Scarlet/ 
^OlobeRadishiQregory'tVictorSquaah./ 

Fine  Catalog   Free 

[Describes     the    best     vegetable,! 

1  field  and  flower  seeds.  (lives/ 
Ihonrst  prices  for  "  Honestf 
\  Seeds."      Write  for  It  today.! 

J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON] 

J^%223ElmSl..Marblchc.a.M»../^ 
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towns  and  all,  will  vote  as  a  unit  on  the 
wet  or  dry  proposition. 

"Meanwhile  we  are  knocking  out  the 
saloons  pretty  fast  under  the  old  Local 
Option  Law. 

"The  liquor  interests  can  not  stop  the 
tide  that  will  put  a  legislature  in  Jefferson 
City  in  1915  that  will  put,  through  ;> 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution 
such  as  was  adopted  in  Arkansas  and  that 
will  go  into  effect  in  that  Slate  January   1. 

"We  will  have  rational  prohibition  with- 
in ten  years.  The  llohson  resolution  in 
Congress  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beverage  liquors  in  this  country  will  he 
referred  by  the  present  Congress  to  the 
States  for  ratification.  Only  thirty-six 
of  the  States  have  to  ratify  it  and  it 
becomes  a  law  that  can  not  be  repealed. 
Twenty-eight  States,  not  counting  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  will  ratify  it  at  once.  Missouri 
and  Illinois  will  ratify  it  in  1915.  Then 
we  will  need  only  six  States,  and  we  will 
concentrate  our  efforts  in  six  States  and 
have  it  ratified  by  the  necessary  number 
and  have  it  in  force  within  ten  years. 

"The  Antisaloon  League  is  the  greatest 
political  power  ever  known  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  league  of  the  churches  of  this 
country,  and  is  the  nearest  to  a  federation 
of  all  the  churches  we  have  ever  had.  It 
constitutes  a  force  that  no  power  can 
withstand." 
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THE  LIFE   AND  "DEATHS"  OF 
MENELIK 

FIGURATIVELY,  Emperor  Menelik 
II.  of  Abyssinia  made  more  round 
trips  to  the  Pearly  Gates  than  any  other 
potentate  of  modern  times.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  Menelik's  fame  in 
Europe  and  America  rested  chiefly  upon  the 
frequency  of  his  reported  demises.  His 
death  would  be  announced  to  the  world,  and 
when  nearly  everybody  had  forgotten 
him  there  would  come  over  the  cables 
another  obituary  dispatch.  These  per- 
formances were  repeated  so  often  that 
when  news  of  his  death  was  announced  by 
the  European  press  the  other  day,  no- 
body believed  it,  and  the  American  cor- 
respondents in  London  and  the  continental 
capitals  held  up  the  dispatch  for  verifica- 
tion. The  cablegram  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  numerous  fakes  sent  out  of  Adis 
Ababa,  the  Abyssinian  capital,  and  the 
government  authorities,  in  answer  to  de- 
mands for  particulars,  issued  an  official 
announcement  that  Menelik  had  departed 
on  his  one-way  journey.  And  even  this 
confirmation  may  be  disregarded  by  many 
people.  Menelik's  career  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  more  than  the  mere 
butt  of  a  series  of  practical  jokes.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  told  in  brief  by  the  New  York 
Herald: 

Emperor  Menelik  was  sixty-nine  years 
old,  having  been  born  at  Ankobar,  on  July 
17,  1844.  He  was  a  son  of  Haeli  Melicoth, 
King  of  Shoa,  and  was  said  to  be  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and 
King    Solomon.     When    his    father    died 


The  Rubbers  of  a  Ger\tlenr\ai\ 


Appreciated  by  those 
who  are  careful  of  their 
appearance. 

Note  this:  —  You  can  depend  on  the  dealer  who  sells 
"EVERST1CK"  to  carry  the  best  of  every  thing 


VERSTIO 


nsist  viporvtKe  gervuirve  Everstick-For  sale  by  d iscr i"n\i rvat i r\g  Dealers 


"Globe-Girdler"   Kohl 

set  out  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin last  summer  to  circle  the  globe  by 
motor  car.  Taking  his  cue  from  A.  L. 
West£ard,the  world's  most  experienced 
pathfinder,  he  equipped  his  car  with 

J.  M.  Shock  Absorbers 

Here  is  what  the  "  globe-girdler,"    Edwin  F.  Kohl, 

writes  from  Brussels  : 

We  have  traversed  four  European  countries  to  date; 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  the 
"J.  M.'s"  in  the  back  are  certainly  doing  all  that  your 
literature  assures  for  them.  During  the  past  few  days  we 
have  been  traveling  over  nothing  but  cobblestones  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  get  any  more 
jolting  than  over  the  other  pavements.  The  "J.  M.'s" 
seem  to  be  especially  adapted  for  taking  up  the  short 
successive  bumps  for  which  this  part  of  the  world  is 
notorious.    Your  debtor  for  touring  comfort, 

EDWIN  F.  KOHL. 

The  Ovington  Data  Chart  tells  in  eight  simple  lines, 
drawn  by  the  cur  itself,  the  reasons  why  J,  M.  Shock  Ab- 
sorbers are  used  in  every  country  where  automobiles  run. 
No  mi>re  convincing  piece  of  6hock  absorber  literature  was 
ever  issued.    Do  you  wiint  a  copy  ?    Write  today. 

THE  J.  M.  SHOCK  ABSORBER  CO.,  INC. 

Main  Office  and  \  ■■>.-•  I.  an  Factory:  SIS  S.  17th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Branches  In    every    leading    American    city,   and    in    every    other 

civilized    country 
Canadlnn    Distributors:      Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co., 
Ltd..  Montreal,  Quebec.  Ottana.  Toronto,  Out-;  Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Saskatoon,  Sask.:  Calgary,  Aita.;  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and 
Victoria,  K.  C;  St.  John,  N.  B. 


tFREE  BODICE 

'purchasers 

'^tfEMORIALS 


WHAT  STONE? 

When  you  purchase 
a  memorial ,  be  sure  that 
the  fine  sentiments  you  wish  expressed 
are  permanently  represented  on  a  stone 
of  everlasting  quality.  Our  free  book- 
let, "The  Rock  of  Ages"  will  tell 
you  the  full  story  of 

DARK  BARRE  GRANITE 

"The  Rock  of  Ages" 

—the  one  stone  best  fitted  for  monu- 
mental purposes;  beauti- 
ful, never  fading  and 
element-proof. 

Any  monument  dealer  can 
supply  memorials  of  The 
Rock  of  Ages,"  but  you  should 
send  for  our  booklet  today. 
Second  edition  ready. 

BOUTWELL.  MILNB 
&  VARNUM  CO. 

Dept.C 
Rock  of  Ages  Quarries 

BARRE.  VT. 
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ARE  YOU 

"HITTING  IT  OFF  RIGHT" 

WITH  YOUR  CIGAR? 


WE  ask  because  we  have 
had  rather  a  big  suc- 
cess in  making  cigars 
that  "hit  it  off  right"  with  the 
extra-critical  smoker. 
You've  heard  of  WAITT  & 
BON  D  since  you  first  became 
interested  in  smokes, — and  your 
daddy  knew  us  before 
that.  So  that's  enough  by 
way  of  introduction. 

Now  we're  talking  to  you 
from  our  wonderful,  new 
cigar  factory,  —  the  big, 
white,  clean-as-sunshine 
show-place  of    cigardom. 
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10  CENT  CIGAR 


is  a  5i  inch,  long,  slender,  hand-made  smoke 

with  all  our  reputation  back  of  it. 

It  has  the  choicest  selection  of  aromatic,  long, 

clear  Havana  filler. 

It  is  wrapped  in  thin,  neutral  Sumatra. 

It  is  made  by  clean,  adult  hand  labor  under 

the  eyes  of  visitors. 

And   first,    last  and  always,  it's  famed  for 

mildness — mildness  without  sacrifice  of 

the  exquisite  Havana  aroma. 

HERE'S  THE  POINT! 

If  you're  not  "  hitting  it  off  right"  with  your 
cigar,  it  may  be  because  Cuban-made  cigars 
are  too  oily  and  heavy  for  your  nerves. 
Strike  a  sort  of  compromise — without  any 
sacrifice.  Give  up  Havana-wrapped  cigars 
for  Havana-filled  Wabon  Panetelas 
made  by  the  pioneer  quality  cigar  house  of 
Waitt  &  Bond.  Smoke  a  cigar  that  will  soothe  instead 
of  jangle  your  nerves. 

Send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  send  you  a  handsome  cedar  pack- 
age of  25  Wabon  Panetelas.  Smoke  five;  if  you  don't 
like  them  return  the  balance,  and  your  $2.00  will  go  back 
to  you  by  next  mail. 

WAITT  &  BOND,  Inc.,  716  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 


No  knife  or  Plaster 

Necessary  to  Cure  Your 

Corns  or  Bunions 


Our  **PedicurewU  adCTic€thtt  ibiolotelr  relicres 
lend    preventi  Com*,    Bunions,    and    Cal- 

louse)*;  it  transfers  its  operations  to  the  shoe;  it 
makei  the  shoe  fit    perfectly  and  does  not  mal- 
treat the  foot.    Place  knob  where  shoe  presses.  ne> 
more  corn*  or  aching  foot.      Write  today  for  tn 
booklet  f  v  n*  full  particulars  with  Hat  of  ovorythlng1 

for  foot  comfort  THE  PEDICURE  CO..  Dipt  12  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Sleep  outdoors 


Get  this  Free  Book 

tellirur  about  our  ideal  aleeplnff  porch.  Putft 
up  outside  your  bedroom  winnow  You  can 
have  heat  on  cold  oigbta.  If  you  wish,  in  the 

MITCHELL 

Sleeping  Porchet 

Comas  complete  with  mattress  and  aprinire 
Included.  Sijd*b  for  I  or  2  persons.  Quick* 
adjusting:  storm -curtalnr.  Easily  put  up. 
Hupporte  a  ton.  Ornament  to  any  homo. 
Write  forpricee  and  book  shown  at  left. 

Live  aaewtn  wanltd. 

American  Porch  Construction  Work* 
Usui.  10,  Madison  Nt.Houtb  Band,  Ind. 


Menelik  was  only  twelve  years  old.  The 
throne  of  Abyssinia  w.is  seized  by  Kassal. 
Governor  of  Kondor,  who  took  Menelik 
captive  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor, 
hut  Menelik  escaped  and  became  ruler  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Shoa,  in  1866.  In  1889  be 
became  Emperor  of  the  entire  realm, 
reuniting  the  kingdoms  of  Grodjam,  Shoa, 
Djimma,  Kaffa.  and  Walanio. 

Menelik  became  famous  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  war  between  Abyssinia 
and  Italy,  when  he  organized  an  army  of 
70,000  men,  with  whom  he  defeated  the 
Italians  in  a  series  of  battles  and  then  dic- 
tated his  own  terms  of  peace.  One  of  the 
fiercest  battles  of  the  war  was  fought  at 
Adowa  on  March  1,  1896,  when  a  crushing 
defeat  was  inflicted  upon  the  Italians, 
who  lost  more  than  4,200  whites  and  2,000 
native  troops  killed  and  wounded,  while 
2,500  of  them,  including  1,600  whites,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Abyssinians,  who 
admitted  that  their  own  loss  was  3,000  men. 

Menelik  declared  himself  a  Christian  and 
maintained  a  church  establishment  in 
which  there  was  a  mixture  of  Christianity 
and  heathenism. 

The  heir  to  the  throne,  Prince  Lidj 
Jeassu,  is  his  grandson,  son  of  a  daughter 
of  Menelik  and  Ras  Mikhael,  of  Wollo. 
He  is  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  is 
said  to  possess  great  intelligence  and 
speaks  English,  French,  and  German.  He 
was  chosen  in  1908  by  Menelik  himself  as 
his  successor. 

The  late  monarch  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sest  a  private  fortune  estimated  at 
$25,000,000. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Tragic. — "  Well,  little  boy,  do  you 
want  to  buy  some  candy?  " 

"  Sure  I  do,  but  I  gotta  buy  soap." — 
Life. 


Only  One  Doubt. — Briggs — "  Rogers 
claims  to  be  an  agnostic,  doesn't  be?  " 

Griggs — "  Only  as  to  religion;  as  to 
everything  else  he  knows  it  all." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Her  Way. — Joe — "  What  is  the  easiest 
way  to  drive  a  nail  without  smashing  my 
fingers?  " 

Josephine — "  Hold  the  hammer  in  both 
hands." — Ohio  Sun  Dial. 


Mutual  Benefit. — "  I  took  a  long  walk 
yesterday,"  said  Boreman,  as  he  collapsed 
into  a  seat  at  Busyman's  desk. 

"  Take  another,  old  man,"  suggested 
Busyman;  "  it'll  do  us  both  good." — Puck. 


"Shaking"  a  Bum. — "Excuse  me,  sir," 
said  the  seedy  one  in  the  hotel  lobby, 
"  but  tho  a  stranger  to  me,  your  face 
seems  familiar.  Have  you  any  relatives 
in  Atlanta?  " 

"  Not  one,"  was  the  reply.  "  Years  ago 
I  floated  down  the  Chattahoochee  River 
on  a  raft,  leaving  all  my  relatives  behind. 
The  raft  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  and  1  had 
to  swim  ashore,  with  a  forty-pound  catfish 
in  tow.  I  traded  the  fish  for  a  week's 
board,  put  an  '  ad  '  in  the  '  Lost '  column, 
recovered  my  wrecked  raft  and  started  a 
lumber-yard." — Atlanta  ( 'onsfitution. 


Wine  Jelly  when  flavored  with  Abbott's  Bitters  Is  marie 
more  delightful  and  healthful.  Sample  of  bitters  by  mail, 
->S  eta.  in  stamps.    C.  W.Abbott  &  Co..  Baltimore,  Md, 


News  Photographs 
Wanted 

The  Public  Ledger  is  in  the  market 
for  timely  photographs  depicting  inter- 
esting news  events  having  more  than 
local  importance,  occurring  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  the 
Eastern  States.  For  these  the  highest 
market  prices  will  be  paid,  if  accepted. 

Note  that  the  photographs  must  re- 
cord news.  There  is  no  demand  for 
scenery  or  posed  pictures  of  any  kind. 

Photographs  must  be  accompanied 
by  sufficient  text  to  be  intelligible,  with 
specific  data  of  the  event  itself  and  of 
the  individuals  and  scenes  shown  in  the 
photograph.  Photographs  must  be  clear 
contact  prints,  unmounted.  Do  not 
send  negatives  or  films. 

Mail  by  special  delivery  at  earliest 
possible  moment  after  the  picture  is 
taken.  News  value  depreciates  with 
every  hour  that  elapses  after  the  event. 
Enclose  sufficient  postage  to  insure  re- 
turn. Address,  Sunday  Editor,  Public 
Ledger,  Independence  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A. 

PUBLIC  eg&&  LEDGER 


Independence  Square 
Philadelphia 


Public  Ledger  Company 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Pres. 


KELLERSTRASS  POULTRY  BOO 


S£nd  for  our  Free  Poultry  PI)  p  T* 
Book  and  Catalog.  Valua-  f*  IvtJCi 
hie  information  for  e very- 
poultry  raiser.  Contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  world  famous  "Peggy"  — the 
$10,000  Hen— and  tells  you  all  about  the 
great  Kellerstrass  Plant  and  the  price  of 
stock  and  eggs.  Send  4c  to  pay  postage 
and  your  name  and  address  today. 

KELLERSTRASS  POULTRY  PARK, 
7014  Weatport  Road,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Vick's 


Garden 
and  Floral 


Guide 


FOR  1914  IS  READY 


Larger  and  better  than  ever.  Several  splendid  new 
varieties.  For  65  years  the  leading  authority  on  Vege- 
table, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  You 
need  it  before  you  decide  what  kinds  to  plant. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.    It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

12  Stone  Street,  The  Flower  City. 


You  Can  Copy  100  Letters  with 
One  Sheet  of  MultiKopy 


* 


MultiKopy  is  the  only  carbon  paper  with 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  This  quality, 
together  with  its  unique  formula,  gives 
greatest  durability.     One  sheet  of 

CARBON  PAPER 

will  make  100  copies.  MultiKopy  makes 
20  copies  at  one  writing.  And  each  will  be 
clean,clear,  non-smudging,  non-fadingand 
legible  as  long  as  the  paper  lasts.  Don't 
take  any  more  chances  withcheap.poorcar- 
bon  paper;  insist  on  MultiKopy  and  be  safe. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Sheet 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York         Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Ask  for  Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 
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A  Business  Man.—"  What  docs  your 
father  do  for  a  living?  "  asked  one  little 
girl. 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "he  takes  up 
the  collections  in  ohuroh." — Chicago  News. 


Discouraging. — Cobble — "  You  can  talk 
eighteen  hundred  miles  without,  any  instru- 
ment." 

Stone — "  If  this  keeps  Up,  sending 
your  wife  on  a  trip  to  Europe  won't  do  a 
particle  of  good." — Life. 


The  Real  Saints. — The  men  who  spend 
all  their  time  reading  the  Bible  will  be 
surprized  when  thy  get  to  Heaven  and 
find  that  the  men  who  always  paid  their 
grocery  bills  are  occupying  reserved  seats 
in  front. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Accommodating. — Hereafter  the  street 
lights  will  be  turned  off  at  10  o^clock  at 
night.  If  there  is  any  person  expected  to 
return  home  by  late  train  or  any  public 
gathering  the  lights  will  be  left  burning 
until  a  later  hour  if  such  notice  be  given 
central  at  telephone  office. — Rolling  Prairie 
{Ind.)  Record. 


Try  This.— She— "  No,  George,  I  am 
afraid  I  can  not  marry  you.  I  want  a  man 
who  possesses  a  noble  ambition;  whose 
heart  is  set  on  attaining  some  high  and 
Worthy  object." 

He—"  Well,  don't  I  want  you?  " 
She — "  Oh,  George  !     I  am  yours  !  " — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Doubtful. — William  Tell  and  the  Aus- 
trian governor  were  discussing  the  morrow's 
target  practise. 

"  I  can  shoot  that  apple  off  with  my 
eyes  closed,"  said  the  Swiss  hero  con- 
fidently. 

The  Austrian  smiled  grimly. 

"  You  never  can,  Tell,"  he  answered 
dryly. — New  York  Sun. 


Firing  High. — Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter, 
as  reported  in  the  London  Times: 

"  Instead  of  saying  to  the  children, 
'  You  shall  not  do  this  or  that,'  they  should 
say,  '  You  should  keep  the  whole  of  that 
great  organism  which  God  has  put  into 
your  care,  with  its  delicate  forces,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  in  such  a  state  of 
healthful  activity  that  they  shall  be  com- 
bined in  your  own  individuality  in  such 
sort  as  to  be  real  powers  for  good  through 
the  whole  length  of  your  days.'  " 

Harold  (continuing  to  pull  the  cat's 
tail) — "  What  did  you  say,  mother?  " 
(She  says  it  again.) — Punch. 


Joshing  Waldo. — It  was  at  a  Tammany 
dinner,  just  after  Mayor  Gaynor  had  ap- 
pointed Rhinelander  Waldo  police  head. 
Ex-Controller  Herman  A.  Metz  was  pres- 
ent. Metz  is  about  as  formal  as  a  Bowery 
lad.  "  Well,  '  Rhiney,'  "  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand,  "  you've  got  a  hard  job 
ahead  of  you.  I  hope  you  make  good. 
But  don't  forget  what  you're  up  against." 
"  Well,  it's  my  intelligence  against  theirs; 
ray  intelligence  against  theirs,"  replied-  the 
Police  Commissioner,  and  he  pointed  to 
himself  significantly. 

|"  '  Rhiney,'  you  lose,"  retorted  Metz. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


In  every  branch  of  contract  work,  cement  mixing,  hoist- 
ing, railroad  work,  small  factory  use,  spraying,  logging 
and  dairying,  the  Novo  Engine  has  not  only  proved  its 


perfect  adaptability 
but  also  its  superi- 
ority to  steam  and 
electric  power. 

It  has  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up 
power  economy  — 
low  cost  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance 
and  small  capital 
investment —  devel- 
oped to  the  limit. 


ENGINES 
andOUTFITS 


Add  to  this  its  light 
weight,  extreme 
compactness  an  d, 
easy  portability  and 
you  have  the  rea- 
sons why  contract- 
ors and  manufac- 
turers are  buying 
Novo  Engines  and 
outfits  in  rapidly 
increasing  quanti- 
ties. 


The  Novo  Engine  is  four-cycle,  vertical,  hopper-cooled,  entirely  self-contained. 
It  is  the  lightest  engine  for  power  developed  and  is  guaranteed  against  damage  from 
freezing.  The  Novo  Engine  is  the  source  of  power  in  the  famous  line  of  Novo  Outfits. 

Send  for  "Reliable  Power" 

one  of  the  most  valuable  engine  books  published 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  know  how  to  get 
cheaper  and  better  power.  Free,  when  requested 
on  your  business  letterhead. 


WL 


ENGINE  CO. 


300  Willow  St 


CLARENCE  E.BEMENT 
Seo'y  and  Mgr. 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Do  Your  Printing'! 

iCards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  forothers.  All  easy. rulessent.  Write 
factory  for  preS9  catalog, TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  samples.  THE  PRESS  CO..  Herlden,  Conn, 


HISS  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,  no  pmmbing,   little  water. 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  b&thi,  far  bettor  than  tin  tube,     Laata 

for  years.   Write  for  epe«i»i  acenta  offer  and  description. 

ILoblnion  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Vuoe   Street.    Toledo.  0. 


"II7RJTE  FOR  OUR  -BOOK  OF  DESIGNS" -Beautifully 
*"  illustrated  in  colors  {mailed  free),  showing  our 
Sanitary,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  Bookcases. 
The  handsome  designs,  the  nch  finish,  the  remova- 
ble, non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring  iron 
bands  make  them  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
19  Victoria  St,  Oept.  It..  Grand  Kapids,  Mich, 
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A  Concise  Digest  of  the 

New  Banking  and 

Currency  Law 

Thenewbankingand  currency 
law,  known  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  is  of  vital  interest  to 
every  American  citizen. 

It  is  necessarily  technical  in  its 
nature  and  therefore  hard  to 
understand. 

We  have  prepared  a  Digest 
of  the  law,  concise,  compact, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the 
busy  man  to  grasp  its  essential 
features  in  a  few  minutes.  A 
copy  of  this  Digest  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  oh  request. 

Ask  for  booklet  D  644 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Deposits    -     -     -     - 


$   30.000.000 
149.000,000 


Investments  anid  Finance 


^ 


Established  1S8S. 


BEFORE    INVESTING 

be  sure  to  send  for  this  valuable 
Booklet.  It'sfree,butitmayprove 
of  untold  value  to  you.  It'schock- 
full  of  investment  suggestions. 
We  offer  large  and  small 
6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  improved,  fertile,  producing  lands  in 
the  Northwest  where  "we're  right  on 
the  gTOund"  and  know  conditions  thor- 
oughly. Thirty  years  of  experience  ;  no 
client  has  lost  a  dollar  through  us.  Ask 
for  Booklet  "A"  and  current  list. 
E.  J.LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Fork.,  N.  D. 
Capital  and  Surplus  over  t3i0.ooo.uo 


6%  TWO  YEAR  BONDS 

Due  January  l»t,  1916.  Secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
good  farm  land— the  safest  security  in  the  world .  Guar- 
anteed principal  and  Interest.  Denominations J500 and 
$1000.  Interest  paid  each  six  months  at  First  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Trustee,  without  deduction  of 
Federal  Income  Tax.  Legal  investment  for  State  and 
National  Banks.    Write  for  information. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
E.  0.  RTTTEL.  Pret.  CASSELTON,  N.  D. 


For  38  yean  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  a"k  fur  Loan  List  No. 
717.  $26  CertificatesofDeposit  also  lor  saving  investors 

H-.l.'IJ-i.f^ETiTB 


PERKINS  8.  CO 


THE  "NIACARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 
Sample  Box  15c. 

MAlJAIlA    CLIP    COJIPAW,  HKW   VOUK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  iu  the  World." 

French,   German,   Spanish,  Italian 

Can  be  learned  quick!?,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
•pare  moments.  In  yonr  own  home.  You  hear 
the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce 
•>rd  and  phrase.  In  a  surprising);  thort 
tune  jou  can  ipeak  a  new  language  by  the 

Language- Phone  Method 

combined  with 

Rosenthal's  Practical    Ling niitry 

Disc  orCylndor  Records.     Can  tic  used 

on  four  own  talking  machine.  Send  for 

Particulars  and  Booklet. 

The     Language-Phone     Method 
902  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  4ith  St,  I. \. 


A    RETURN    OF    OPTIMISM 

FROM  many  quarters  both  here  and  in 
Europe  the  closing  week  of  the  year 
brought  signs  of  returning  optimism  in 
financial  quarters.  Bankers  of  Inter- 
national repute  were  understood  to  have 
become  "  increasingly  sanguine,"  the  chief 
reason  being  an  approaching  end  to  a 
world-wide  tension  in  money.  It  was 
believed  that  in  this  country,  in  spite  of 
the  huge  total  of  short-term  notes  out- 
standing, there  would  be  in  1914  a  decline 
in  interest  rates,  the  monetary  situation 
becoming  "practically  normal."  "Adams," 
writing  in  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  noted 
the  existence  of  a  strong  belief  in  good 
quarters  that  the  railroads  would  get  their 
asked-for  advance  in  freight  rates,  for  not 
only  are  the  facts  with  the  roads,  but  the 
Federal  authorities  are  believed  to  have  a 
well-grounded  intention  of  giving  the 
roads  "  the  square  deal  to  which  they  are 
entitled."  Mr.  McReynolds,  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  declared  to  be  growing  in 
popularity  every  day.  Always  the  courte- 
ous gentleman,  he  was  gaining  a  reputation 
in  Washington  as  a  pacifier  and  a  "  mixer." 

From  Chicago  came  reports  that  several 
industrial  concerns  from  the  Middle  West, 
which  have  suspended  operations  on  account 
of  the  depression,  are  preparing  to  reopen 
their  doors.  While  men  are  still  idle  to 
some  extent,  the  number  is  small  and  is 
constantly  diminishing.  At  South  Bend, 
for  example,  where  5,000  were  laid  off,  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  return  to 
work  early  in  the  year.  One  of  the  best 
known  bank  presidents  in  Chicago  was 
quoted  as  having  said  in  public  just  after 
Christmas  that  the  Currency  Bill  as 
modified  and  passed  was  "  a  good  thing  for 
the  entire  country  and  would  start  the 
wheels  of  prosperity  rolling  again."  A 
prominent  business  man  in  Boston  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  country  was 
"  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
ever  known."  The  Tariff  and  Currency 
bills  he  thought  would  "  bring  new  life  and 
spirit  into  business."  The  boom  in  his 
opinion  would  be  well  under  way  by  the 
fall  of  1914. 

From  London  reports  similarly  optimis- 
tic were  cabled  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  There  was  more  optimism  in  Lon- 
don, said  this  correspondent,  "  than  seemed 
possible  a  few  weeks  ago."  Hopes  were 
entertained  of  a  "  very  considerable 
relaxation  of  the  tension  in  the  money 
market."     He  added  in  detail : 

"This  expectation  is  based,  first,  on  the 
strong  position  of  the  European  banks; 
secondly,  on  the  slackening  of  trade  activity ; 
thirdly,  on  the  feeling  that  your  new  bank- 
ing and  currency  law,  when  once  in  opera- 
tion, may  help  toward  easier  money  in  your 
markets,  and  may  even  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  spare  gold  for  Europe.  Finally, 
it  is  thought  that  the  South  American  sit- 
uation may  so  shape  itself  as  to  cause  large 
gold  exports  from  both  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina. 

"Personally,  however,  I  expect  that  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  will  be  reduced  to 
43^  by  the  middle  of  January;  beyond 
which  it  is  useless  to  predict.     The  great 


factor  of  uncertainty  is  still  the  mass  of 
new  security  issues,  long  deferred,  but  still 
overhanging.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  clear  up  the  finan- 
cial debris  and  consolidate  the  huge  float- 
ing obligations  into  permanent  loans  with- 
out  the  completion   of  these  operations,  f 

"The  American  situation,  and  especially, 
your  new  Currency  Law,  constitutes  aJ 
prime  factor  in  calculations  for  the  new 
year.  Financial  London  attaches  quite  as 
much  importance  to  the  seemingly  common 
sense  and  conciliatory  attitude  of  your 
President  toward  business  interests,  and 
to  the  apparently  cordial  response  of  the 
business  community,  as  it  does  to  the  Bank- 
ing Bill  itself.  This  incident,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  creating  the  atmosphere  most  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  your  political  and  finan- 
cial problems  with  a  minimum  of  disturb- 
ance. 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  law  will  largely  depend  on 
the  persons  chosen  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  endeavor  to  equalize  money 
rates  throughout  the  States  is  entirely  ap- 
proved, and  so  is  the  effort  to  prevent 
useless  and  rigid  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

"In  some  quarters  it  is  considered  that 
the  greater  expansion  permitted  to  banking 
facilities  and  power  will  necessitate  close 
examination  of  anything  approaching  a 
concentrated  money  power.  On  the  whole, 
the  feeling  is  that  the  measure  reflects 
quite  as  much  an  evolutionary  period  as 
the  final  stage  in  development  of  your 
banking  machinery. 

"With  all  the  year-end  optimism  here, 
the  situation  still  requires  strict  analysis. 
Markets  hereafter  are  likely  to  be  most 
immediately  affected  by  developments  at 
Paris,  where  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Bourse  should  improve  until  the  Govern- 
ment loan  and  other  impending  issues  have 
been  floated." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  newspaper  the 
effect  of  currency  legislation  on  our  im- 
mediate business  future  was  discust.  That 
the  law  was  passed  "  in  the  face  of  an 
undoubted  trade  reaction"  is  true  enough, 
but  "  just  how  general  or  how  severe  that 
reaction  is,  it  has  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine."    The  writer  continues: 

"Neither  the  mercantile  trade  reviews 
nor  the  reports  from  industrial  centers 
seem  to  agree  on  this.  Some  trades,  like 
the  textile  industry,  are  talking  cheerfully; 
others,  like  steel  and  iron,  have  been 
plunged  in  despondency.  The  one  unques- 
tioned fact  seems  to  be  that  production  has 
slackened  suddenly  and  severely;  that  the 
volume  of  orders  from  consumers,  in  a  large 
number  of  industries,  has  fallen  to  com- 
paratively small  dimensions,  and  that  in 
such  great  industrial  cities  as  Chicago,  the 
number  of  unemployed,  coming  from  the 
city's  own  industries  or  from  the  surround- 
ing territory,  is  unusually  large.  Some  of 
these  reports  have  had  almost  the  ring  of 
an  era  of  general  depression. 

"The  President's  intimation  regarding 
the  purposes  of  the  Government,  and  the 
slock  market's  inferences  from  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Bill,  raise  the  question  verj 
directly.  How  are  influences  01  that  sort  to 
help  tne  existing  trade  situation?  This 
necessitates  another  question,  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  industrial  reaction— -however 
large  or  small,  permanent  or  temporary, 
that  reaction  may  be?  Many  people  will 
answer:  Uncertainty  as  to  the  operation  of 
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the  lower  tariff.  For  the  real  tost  of  this, 
we  must  wait.  Others  would  have,  ans- 
wered, a  few  weeks  ago,  at  any  rate:  The 
Government  attitude  toward  business  and 
the  menace  of  an  unsound  currency.  How 
large  an  influence,  on  the  attitude  of  pro- 
ducers, or  consumers,  these  considerations 
have  exerted,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  blighting 
of  business  activity  through  want  of  con- 
fidence. But  if  the  Wall  Street  market  has 
been  correct,  in  its  verdict  on  tho  telephone 
settlement,  President  Wilson's  public  state- 
ments, and  the  passage  of  the  Currency 
Bill,  then  this  particular  explanation  goes 
by  the  board. 

"Still  another  answer  will  be  that  the 
effects  of  the  long  unsettlement  and  restric- 
tion on  the  money  market,  which  were  felt 
on  Wall  Street  months  ago,  are  now  for  the 
first  time  being  felt  in  general  trade.  The 
new  banking  machinery  might  alleviate 
this  phase  of  the  situation;  it  could  hardly 
cure  it.  The  community  has  by  this  time 
learned  that  the  financial  crisis  (for  it  was 
nothing  less  than  that)  in  Europe  during 
the  past  twelve  months  was  bounj  to  be 
reflected  in  our  own  finances,  and  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  difficulties  here." 

Bradstreet's,  discussing  the  situation, 
said  on  December  28  that  the  week's  basic 
developments  had  been  "very  favorable." 
It  found  "  numerous  evidences  of  optimism, 
and  in  some  instances  of  renewed  ag- 
gressive preparation,  for  the  new  year." 
Chief  in  bringing  out  a  more  favorable 
feeling  were  "  the  brighter  tinge  of  affairs 
in  financial  lines,  to  which  the  passage  of 
the  Currency  Bill  and  the  Government's 
settlement  with  the  telephone  interests 
powerfully  contributed;  the  rather  rapid 
retreat  of  an  aggressive  short  interest  in 
the  stock  market,  and  the  apparent 
ceasing  of  liquidation  of  securities,  except 
from  abroad."  Secondary  to  this  were 
signs  that  wool  manufacturers  "are  still 
buying  liberally  of  domestic  wools  in 
preparation  for  the  change  in  duties  on 
goods  on  January.  1,  and  the  reports  of 
increased  activities  in  small  metal  lines  in 
some  New  England  valleys." 


THIS   MONTH'S   DISBURSEMENTS 

The  total  dividend  and  interest  disburse- 
ments for  the  present  month  have  been 
computed  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
$266,400,000.  Last  year  they  were  $248,- 
400,000.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the 
interest  and  dividend  disbursements  in 
detail,  with  the  capitalization  on  which 
the  payments  are  made  by  railroads, 
industrial  companies,  street-railways,  and 
New  York  City  banks,  and  trust  companies : 

Dividends 

Companies                                 Capitalization  Dividends 

Railroads $1,608,016,984  $35,302,056 

Industrial  and  misc 2,600,206,285  52,174,538 

Street-railways 480,778,670  8,575,508 

City  banks  and  trust  cos 141,350,000  5,954,000 

Total $4,830,351,939    $102,006,102 

Interest 

Bonds  Interest 

Railroads $4,342,771,000  $97,743,652 

Industrial  and  misc 729,289,000  18,139,392 

Street-railways 976,758,000  23,225,877 

State  and  city 1,012,045,000  20,720,455 

Government 649,756,150  3,275,175 

New  York  City 66,700,000  1,250,000 

Total $7,777,319,150    $164,354,551 

Total  Disbursements 

Ca-ita'ization        Disb'm'ts 

Dividends $4,830,351,939    $102,006,102 

Interest 7,777,319,150      164,354,551 

Grand  total $12,607,671,089    $266,360,653 


The  New  10  Cent  Writing  Tablet 
Made  of  a  Standard,  Watermarked  Paper 


wmrrn 


The  Qualify  Paper  Used  by  Millions 

You  can  now  obtain  in  writing  tablet  form  the  quality  paper  used  by  the  big 
businesses  of  America.  The  writing  paper  used  for  years  by  Wanamaker's, 
Swift's,  New  York  Central,  and  hundreds  of  famous  firms,  is  now  put  up  in  writing 
tablets  for  your  personal  use. 

Ask  for  the  convenient  and  economical  writing  tablets  of  Hammermill  Bond, 
wherever  you  buy  your  stationery.  Your  favorite  shape  of  writing  paper  will  be 
among  the  six  popular  sizes  in  the  finish  you  prefer — Ripple,  Linen  or  Vellum.' 
Of  course,  your  choice  of  "ruled  or  unruled"  will  be  offered  you;  and  this  new 
feature  of  ioc  tablets — envelopes  to  match,  all  sizes  and  finishes. 

Remember  the  name — Hammermill  Bond.  Don't  miss  this  latest  improvement 
in  writing  paper. 

You  can  get  your  Hammermill  Bond  Tablets 
wherever  you  buy  your  stationery 


Manufactured  exclustvely  by 
Western  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Refer  all  inquiries  regarding  writing  tablets  to  the  above. 

HAMMERMILL  BOND 
Made  by  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Bronchial        ^^ 

TROCHEVJ 

For  the  Voice 

Among  public  speakers  and  sin  core  the  most  popular  thioal 
remedy.    Convenient  and  prompt' y  effective. 
25c,  Mc,  S1.C0.      Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


B 


BEST 
Light 


The  problems  of  adequate 
illumination  vanish  when  you 
install  a  *'  Best*'  Light  system. 
Mo ie  than  200  styles  are  pictured 
in  our  catalog — every  one  of 
them  guaranteed  to  give  a  clear, 
radiant  white  lisht  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  illumination  you 
can  use.  Agents  wanted 
Till-:  RKST  I  Mill  *  o 
92  East  5th  St.,  <  nn  on.  O. 


Whiting-Adams 

BRUSHES 


Over  10,000  Kinds 
and  Sizes  Made 

The  most  extensive  and 
best  line  of  Brushes  in  the 
world.  Every  requirement 
of  every  brush  user  sup- 
plied. 


Always  Suit— Never  Fail 

JOHN  L.  WHITING- J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  690  to  710  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


BRUSH  MANUFACTURERS  FOR  OVER  100  YEARS 


ONE  WHOLE  CITY  BLOCK 
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A  BIBLE.  A  DICTIONARY 
AND  A  TALLOW  DIP 

comprised  the  library  of  many  of  the 
world's  great — but  today,  many  select 
volumes  displayed  in 


Library  Cases 

form  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
family  reading  circle.  The  books  look 
brighter.  Because  Macey  Library 
Cases  are  made  in  period  styles,  they 
add  to  the  harmony;  they  nelp  you 
make  furnishings  match. 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional — 
but  They  Are! 

Sold  by  dealers  in  all  towns,  or  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  catalog  containing 
helpful  library  suggestions  upon 
request. 

The  Macey  Co.,  15t6  Division  Ave., 
S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Artcraft 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depend  s 
largely    on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to   life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hie  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  \\  i(r-  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  In  one  volume.     Illustrated.    $2.00.  postpaid. 
Writ*  f.,r  "other  People's  Opinions"    and  Table  <<t  Content!* 
Puritan   Pub.  Co..   777  Perry  Bide..  Philn.,  Pa. 


Railroads  and  industrial  companies 
which  made  disbursements  in  excess  of 
SI, 000,000  are  listed  as  follows: 

Railroads 

Campania                    Rate           Cap.  Stock  Dividend 

l'n.  Pac 2H%        $216,644,309  $5,416,107 

Cana.  Pac 2^%          180,000,000  4,500,000 

South.  Pac 1'                272,672,405  4.090,086 

Lehigh  Valley 5%               60,501,700  3,025,085 

Lake  Shore  <fc  M.  S 6Tc               49,466,500  2,967,990 

N.v.York  Central I1.                22, 729,300  2,784,116 

Chic.  &Northwest'n...     \%A%          130,117,029  2,277,047 

Atlantic  Coast  Line....     Zy2%           57,745,200  2,021,082 

Industrials 

Am.  Tel.  A  Tel 2%           $343,993,200  $6,879,864 

British-Am.  Tobacco...  13%               31,260,000  4,063,800 

General  Electric 2%               77,335,200  1,546,704 

Swift  A  Co 1*4%           75,000,000  1,312,500 

United  Gas  Imp't 2%               55,502,950  1,110,058 

Guggenheim  Explor. .. .     5%               20,793,300  1,039,665 

Street  Railwats 

Manhattan  Railway....     \*A%         $60,000,000  $1,050,000 


PROPHECIES   NOT   FULFILLED 

That  the  year  1913  was  to  be  dolorous 
was  a  prophecy  made  in  November,  1912, 
by  a  Frenchwoman  long  famous  in  her 
own  country  as  prophetess.  She  bears 
the  name  of  Madame  de  Thebes  and  is 
declared  to  have  been  a  friend  of  General 
Boulanger,  the  younger  Dumas,  and  other 
celebrated  persons.  It  is  said  that  French- 
women throng  her  domicile  for  predictions 
as  to  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  them. 
The  dire  predictions  she  made  last  year 
appeared  in  an  almanac  that  is  well 
known  to  Parisians.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  her  forebodings  at  this  time,  since 
their  importance  was  estimated  at  the 
time  at  so  high  a  rate  as  to  call  for  special 
telegrams  to  New  York  newspapers: 

"The  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Luxem- 
burg, which  will  astound  the  world,  dam- 
aging France's  interests  politically. 

"Paris  will  be  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
theater  fire. 

"The  French  troops  will  rush  to  the 
frontier. 

"The  German  Emperor  may  come  to 
Paris,  but  not  as  a  king. 

"The  Pope  will  die. 

"Italy  will  witness  a  political  upheaval 
and  perhaps  a  new  king. 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  will  reign. 

"Poland  will  be  freed. 

"Bulgaria  will  play  a  stupendous  role 
in  Europe. 

"Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  taken 
as  a  whole,  will  be  a  bloody  year." 

Not  one  of  these  predictions  has  come 
true,  nor  has  anything  happened  to  give  a 
semblance  of  truth  to  any  one  of  them. 
Unthinking  persons  might  say  that  the 
prediction  for  Bulgaria,  that  she  "  will  play 
a  stupendous  role  in  Europe,"  has  been  ful- 
filled. They  should  remember,  however, 
that  Bulgaria's  "  stupendous  r61e  "  was 
played  in  1912 — had,  in  fact,  already  been 
played  at  the  time  when  the  prediction 
was  made — and  that  in  1913  Bulgaria  was 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  losing  to 
Roumania  a  valuable  part  of  her  northern 
territory,  and  acquiring  other  lands  border- 
ing on  the  sea  that  are  chiefly  valuable  to 
her  as  mountains  and  as  lacking  a  seaport. 

HEAVY    DEMANDS    ON    FRENCH 
MONEY 

Along  with  the  abandonment  or  sus- 
pension, for  the  present,  of  the  French 
Government's  scheme  for  a  new  issue  of 
Rentes,  it  was  said  in  Paris  three  weeks  ago 
that  the  new  Minister  of  Finance  was 
unwilling  to  permit  the  loan  because   the 


Save  Your  Sight 

Inability  to  see  objects  or  lines 
clearly  at  all  angles,  headache  and 
discomfort  in  the  eyes,  are  symptoms 
of  eyestrain  which  demand  im- 
mediate attention  of  an  optometrist. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  really  good 
glasses.  You  should  be  careful  to  con- 
sult an  optometrist  whose  knowledge  and 
skill  are  thorough — one  who  has  the 
C-well  sign,  shown  below,  in  his  office  or  window. 
Properly  fitted  with  the  mounting  and  lenses  your 
optometrist  advises,  your  eyeglass  satisfaction  and 
comfort  will  be  complete. 

C-well  mountings  are  $3  and  $5  without  lenses.  Excep- 
tionally comfortable  and  good  looking  when  suited  to  your 
needs,  but  you  shouldn't  wear  aC-wellor  any  other  mounting 
unless  your  optometrist  thinks  it  the  best  mounting  for  you. 

H.  C.  Goodwin C-wtll  Mountings Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SIGHT  HELPi3 


Write  For  Big  Free  Book 


Sure  this  year — if  well  equipped    Enormous  demand — top  prices. 
Get  Cyphers  Company's  l'ig  Free  book.  Tells  all — 1+4  j 
fully  illustrated — pictures — describes 
PVPUCDS    INCUBATORS 
lirnXIViJ  and. BROODERS 
World's  Standard.       Learn  about 
Cyphers  Company's  Free  Service — 
money-making  help.      But  get  the 
Book.    Address  today — 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Dept.  163 Bud  .In.  N  Y. 


BOW  LEGS  UNSIGHTLY 

Those  afflicted  with  bow  leg's  should  wear 
the  "Perfect  Left  Form"  and  overcome 
this  deformity.  Trousers  hang  perfectly 
straight.  Made  of  the  highest  grade  alu- 
minum. Light,  sanitary,  durable  and  in- 
expensive. Easy  put  on  and  are  adjustable 
to  any  size.  Highly  recommended  by  tail- 
ors. Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 
of  men  wearing  our  improved  forms  and  as 
they  appear  without  them. 
"THE  PERFECT"  SALES  CO..  Dept.  D. 
140  No.  Mayfield.  Ave.,  Austin,  Chicago,  111. 


When  you  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Im- 
proved Georgia  City  or  Farm  Property,  you  take  as 
little  chaace  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  receive 
from  6%  to  Tfr  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving 
it  regularly.  Your  principal  is  amply  protected* 
Let  us  send  you  °ur  list  of  Loans  and  some  very  Interesting  and  rr- 
liable  literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Sessions  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta.  <•». 


R%7 

U   Sure  I 


IKREMENTZI 

is  the  name  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  only 

COLLAR  BUTTONS 

so  good  that  the  manufacturers  dare  to  say  : 

A  New  one  free  in  exchange  for  every  one 
that  is  broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause 
whether  it  is  on**  or  Ian  years  after  purchase. 
Tin1  reason :  It  is  so  made  that  It  earn 
and  contain!  mora  gold  than  any  other  button. 
Every  dealer  handling  Ki<  mentz  Collar  Hut- 
tons  is  authorized  to  make  good  this  bruad 
guarantee  without  a  qu>  m 

1  IK  Rolled  Ooldriato     25  eta. 

lOKS.IKH.olil     ,     .       #1.00 
1  IK      "         "...      91. SO 

Always  auk  for    Kromeotc  Collar  Buttons 

and  1<"  i-  for  ths  nana  on  tha  back. 

To  i"    round  ol  *  on i-  .l.'iil.M  s. 

Descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

Krementz  8  Co. 

101  Chestnut  St.       Newark.  N  J. 
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real  amount  noedod  had  not  been  demon- 
strated. There  were  still  possibilities  of 
a  direct  tax;  at  least  the  scheme  had  not 
been  entirely  rejected.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  Annalist  reports  a 
belief  that,  whatever  method  is  adopted 
for  settling  the  present  national  deficit, 
it  will  depend  on  the  acquiescence  of  big 
hanking  institutions.  The  correspondent 
says  further: 

"  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Caillaux,  to  gain  time 
for  his  largo  financial  operation  with  the 
investors  direct,  endeavored  to  get  the 
bankers  to  invest  20  per  cent,  of  their 
deposit  accounts  in  French  Treasury  bills 
at  4  per  cent.  As  a  compensation,  the 
Government  would  allow  the  floating  in 
Paris  of  a  few  foreign  Government  loans, 
chosen  so  as  not  to  clash  with  France's 
higher  purpose  while  remedying  the  present 
congested  state  of  our  bankers'  treasury. 
This  scheme  arouses  very  strong,  if  un- 
avowed,  opposition  in  the  circles  concerned. 
It  is  whispered  that  the  Bank  of  France 
itself  suggests  that  its  adoption  might  re- 
sult in  a  drainage  of  all  the  money  it  can 
coin  or  print,  besides  compelling  the  head 
institution  to  exceed  the  credit  limits  which 
it  has  hitherto  maintained  for  even  the 
best  indorsements.  Evidently  the  chief 
institutions  in  the  land  would  be  compelled 
to  clear  their  bill  portfolios  right  and  left 
in  order  to  absorb  the  amount  of  Treasury 
bills  with  which  the  Government  would 
saddle  them. 

"Nothing  has  been  concluded  by  bankers 
as  yet.  So  much  is  evident  by  the  attitude 
which  Mr.  Caillaux  has  taken  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Andre  Lefevre's  financial  protec- 
tionist proposal  that  'no  listing  of  new 
foreign  funds  be  allowed  until  the  Chambers 
have  voted  the  provision  for  France's  mili- 
tary expenditure.'  Mr.  Caillaux  asked  for 
a  political  vote  against  this  proposal,  and 
he  obtained  it  by  350  to  20,  the  motion 
approved  running  instead :  '  The  Chamber 
is  resolved  to  reserve  France's  financial 
resources  to  the  country's  national  needs, 
in  the  first  place.'  This  leaves  a  loophole 
big  enough  for  all  .the  waiting  loans  to  go 
through  unperceived,  while  the  French 
Parliament  is  discussing.  According  to 
Deputy  Delahaye  the  detail  of  such  latent 
loans  is  as  follows: 

Francs 
Turkey,   by   permission   already   granted;   the 
present  issue  of  100,000,000  francs  of  Treasury 

bills  now  on  excluded 700,000,000 

Bulgaria,  to  which  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des 

Pays-Bas  has  granted  conspicuous  advances. . .       300,000,000 
Servia,  already  indebted  for  loans  "on  account" 

to  the  Banque  de  l'Union  Parisienne 300,000,000 

Spain 500,000,000 

Portugal 100,000,000 

Brazil : 100,000,000 

Russia 1,000,000,000 

China 160,000,000 

Mexico 800,000,000 

Belgium 800,000,000 

Argentina,  insistent  talk  of  a  loan  of 100,000,000 

Uruguay,  probable  flotation  of 50,000,000 

Austria,  negotiations  pending  for 1,000,000,000 

Roumania,    conversations   resumed     in     Paris 

for  some 300,000,000 

Japan,  as  well,  after  having  rejected,  turns  its 
State  loan  into  a  mortgage  bank  affair,  for 
which   French   institutions   are   prepared   to 

procure 500,000,000 

Italy's  dormant  expectations  are  not  to  be 
baffled,  either,  and  they  will  result  in  her  bor- 
rowing in  Paris 1,000,000,000 

And  Greece  was  forgotten! 

"To  these  7,700,000,000  francs  one  must 
add  the  2,000,000,000  francs  that  have 
been  invested  clandestinely  abroad  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  total  of  money 
export  thus  reached  equals  almost  one-half 
of  the  bullion  possest  by  France.  Minister 
Caillaux  says  rightly  that  the  granting  of 
foreign  loans  is  not  followed  by  an  export 
of  specie  for  the  whole  amount.  Far  from 
it,  as  it  becomes  merged  in  the  general 
trade  balance  of  the  French  nation,  which 
is  greatly  enhanced  thereby." 


"The  Little  Aristocrat"         /T/lsft 


Now  $900 


Completely  Equipped,   New  Series  Model    31,    5-Passenger  Touring    Car,    110-inch   Wheel   Baie 

At  just  $900  the  EMPIRE  Touring  Car  offers  a  marvel- 
ous car  value.  It  is  more  sumptuously  appointed  than  ever. 
It  is  completely  equipped. 

This  new  low  price — $50  less  than  last  year's  car — is  due 
to  our  quadrupled  output. 

Thus  "The  Little  Aristocrat"  of  motordom  establishes  a 
new  value  standard  that  instantly  appeals  to  dealers  and  auto- 
mobile buyers  everywhere. 

Completely  Equipped  $900,  including 


Demountable  Rims 
Mohair  Top 
Top  Envelope 
Unit  Power  Plant 


Rain  Vision  Windshield 
Tool  and  Tire  Kits 
Extra  Rim 
Stewart  Speedometer 


Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
Gas  Head  Lights 
Side  and  Tail  Lamps 
Eisemann  Magneto 


Double  Tire  Irons 
Oil  Sight  Feed 
Dash  Air  Adjustment 
Turkish  Upholstery 


The  trend  today  is  toward  lighter  cars. 
For  lightness  means  economy,  less  wear  and 
tear,  greater  mileage,  lower  fuel  cost,  re- 
duced upkeep  all  'round.  And  it  was  to 
meet  these  very  requirements  that  the 
EMPIRE  Car  was  designed. 

This  is  its  fifth  year.  And  despite  our 
four-fold  increased  facilities,  this  year's  out- 
put will  again  fall  short  of  the  demand. 

With  the  "Big  Ones" 

This  is  the  car  that  traveled  nearly  four 
thousand  miles  in  the  great  Indiana-Pacific 
Tour.  Traveled  with  cars  many  times  its 
weight  and  price.  Traveled  over  trails 
never  before  attempted  by  any  tour.  It 
made  a  wonderful  record. 

Its  light  weight  has  not  meant  a  sacrifice 
of  power.      Oversize  axles,  steering  knuc- 


kle,  brakes,   springs,    etc.,    mean    surplus 
strength — the  utmost  margin  of  safety. 

This  one  model  only.  One  policy.  One 
concentration  of  effort.  Built  by  successful 
men  of  large  resources.  A  carthat  has  long 
won  success  and  popularity. 

Write  for  the  9x12  illustrated  book 
that  tells  the  great  story  of  the  Trans- 
continental Tour.    Sent  Free. 

Enthusiastic  Dealers 

Dealers  everywhere  favor  the  EMPIRE 
because  it  has  met  every  demand  for  a  light- 
weight touring  car,  while  this  new  price  has 
even  increased  its  popularity. 

Dealers  in  open  territory  should  write  for 
our  sales  plan  which  shows  how  we  will  help 
them  sell  more  cars. 


EMPIRE  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  447  n.  Capitd  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


DO  NOT  BOY 


We  ship  on  approval  without  a  rant 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  If  jou  are  not  latUUed 
after  neinr  the  bicycle  10  daye. 

a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
of  Urea  from  anyone 
el  any  price  until  ,00  receive  oar  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  end  have  learned  oar  unheard  of 
price*  and  marvelous  new  offer* 

hllF  PFMT  u  ""  i*w|iico"  roots 

Villa   WtBI    write  a  postal  and  every- 
jf  thing  will  be  teot  joo  free  postpaid  by 
(return  mail.    You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation     Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES.    Coaster  -  Brake    rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

'  Mead  Cycle  Go.  Dept.W-172  Chicago 


MakesTalking 

MachinesSound 

Life  Like 


This  is  the  Original  and 
Genuine   Morse  Clarifier 

A  remarkable  little  device  made  to 
fit  in  tube  adjoining  reproducer  of 
any  make  of  machine.  m  It  renders 
the  sound  loud,  clear,  life-like  and 
eliminates  that  unpleasant  metallic 
effect.       Easily      inserted     without 

marring  or  adjusting  machine  and  everlasting. 
$1.00  Mailed  Prepaid.    Send  dollar  bill,  2c 

stamps  or  check  at  our  risk. 
GUARANTEED    absolutely  satisfactory    or 

money  refunded.    References,  any  hank  in  Min- 
neapolis.    In  ordering  state  whether  fur  Victor, 

Victor-Victrola,    Edison   Cylinder  with  metal  or 

rubber  connection,    Edison   Disc,  Columbia  Disc 

with  new  bayonet  or  forrxif  rtone  arm  or  Columbia 

Cylinder.     Information    matter  free.     Buy  our 

extra  fine  imported  needles,   medium  and  loud, 

5  cents  per  hundred  postpaid. 

MORSE  BROTHERS.         Mfrs.  and  Distributors 

543  Lincoln  Building1  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  governing  right 
exercise — some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
shows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  organs — most 
of  which  are  muscular — will  do  infinitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than  hours 
of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  which  has  brought  thou- 
sands of  men  from  uncertain  health  and  ineffi- 
ciency into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedentary 
life  will.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  75,  Exchange  Bldg.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


$3,000.22  IN  ONE  YEAR 


Make  it  repairing 
'  .automobile tires. 
P  unotures 
and  blowouts 
are  common. 
Tires  need  re- 
treading  and 
vulcanizing. 
EACH  AUTO  SOLD 
MEANS  MORE 
TIRES  TO  MEND. 


667  Capitol 
Ave. 


Anto  tire  repair  field  a 
hundred    times    bigger 
and  bt-tterthan  old  bicycle 
day*.    Johnson,  Tex.  writes. 
"f  made  as  high  as  $18  profit 
In  one  day."    Investigate  to- 
day.   Asic  for  free  catalog. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Ease  Your 
Throat 

after  speaking, 

dictating,  smoking 

— clear   the   voice, 

refresh  the  mouth — with 

LUDEN'S 

MK!B?L  COUGH  DROPS 

"GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF" 

Prevent  serious  coughs,  colds  and  throat 
trouble.  Luden's  do  a  lot  of  eood  at  little 
cost.  Sold  by  drucrsrists  and  confectioners 
every  where— look  for  the  yellow  package. 


"LUDEN'S 

HAVE  A 

HUNDRED 

USES" 


THE   FINANCES    OF    OUR   CITIES 

Bradstreet's  has  an  article  based  on 
Census  Bureau  returns,  showing  financial 
statistics  of  American  cities,  covering  the 
calendar  year  1912.  The  figures  relate  to 
195  cities  having  each  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  over  30,000.  Large  figures  are 
dealt  with  in  this  showing.  Compared 
with  preceding  years,  the  figures  all  in- 
dicate increases.  Following  are  items  in 
the  compilation: 

"The  revenue  receipts  for  the  cities  cov- 
ered amounted  to  $849,063,440  in  the  year 
first  mentioned.  Of  this  total  $512,287,795 
was  derived  from  the  general  property  tax, 
and  $88,414,264  from  public-service  enter- 
prises, while  other  sources  yielded  $248,- 
361,381.  The  payments  for  costs  of  gov- 
ernment reached  the  total  of  $974,334,146. 
Of  this  large  amount  the  current  expenses  or 
costs  of  operation  consumed  $548,141,282. 
In  this  figure,  however,  are  included  the 
expenses  of  public-service  enterprises, 
amounting  to  $39,579,066.  If  the  latter  be 
deducted  we  get  $508,562,216  as  the  amount 
of  other  or  general  expenses,  which  it  may 
be  noted  falls  a  little  below  the  amount  of 
revenue  yielded  by  the  general  property 
tax.  Payments  for  interest  amounted  to 
$107,817,294,  and  those  for  outlays  reached 
the  sum  of  $318,375,570. 

"The  gross  indebtedness  of  the  195  cities 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with- 
out deductions  for  sinking  funds,  aggre- 
gated $2,833,216,789.  Of  this  total  the 
indebtedness  incurred  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $636,967,180,  and  the  amount 
discharged  during  the  year  was  $462,331,- 
406,  so  that  there  was  an  addition  to  the 
gross  debt  during  the  year  of  $174,635,744. 

"In  a  table  giving  figures  under  the 
above  heads  for  each  of  the  195  cities  re- 
ferred to,  the  statisticians  have  presented 
the  results  of  calculations  showing  the 
amounts  per  head  of  population  of  the 
receipts  from  revenue,  the  payments  for 
costs  of  government,  and  the  net  indebt- 
edness respectively.  These  calculations 
disclose  considerable  variations  between 
the  individual  cities,  the  variation  being 
greatest  in  the  case  of  net  indebtedness. 
The  revenue  receipts  per  capita  ranged 
from  $8.87  for  York,  Pa.,  which  is  number 
122  on  the  list  of  cities  in  point  of  estimated 
population,  to  $47.85  for  Boston,  which  is 
fifth  on  the  list. 

"  The  governmental  cost  payments  per 
capita  varied  from  $9.48  for  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  which  is  number  95  on  the  list,  to 
$83.67  for  Omaha,  Neb.,  which  is  number 
41  on  the  list.  Finally,  the  net  indebted- 
ness per  head  of  population  ranged  from 
$3.75  in  the  case  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  which 
is  number  158  on  the  list,  to  $156.57  for 
New  York  City,  which  heads  the  list.  For 
the  cities  taken  together  the  per  capita  re- 
ceipts from  revenue  amounted  to  $28.96, 
the  payments  for  costs  of  government  to 
$33.22,  and  the  net  indebtedness  to  $68.75. 
In  some  cases  the  per  capita  figures  for 
the  smaller  cities  are  larger  than  those  for 
otlx-rs  that  exceed  them  in  size,  but  taken 
as  a  whole  the  averages  for  the  larger  cities 
are  greater.  This  is  shown  by  comparing 
the  per  capita  figures  for  the  nine  citie»s 
which  stand  in  the  first  group  in  point  of 
population,  that  is,  those  having  a  popula- 
tion of  5Qp,000  and  over  in  1912,  with 
those  for  the  eighty-two  cities  standing  in 
the  fifth  group  in  the  Census  Bureau's 
tabulation,  that  is,  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  from  30,000  to  50,000  in  1912. 
The  first  group  had  per  capita  revenues  of 
$34.87,  as  compared  with  $19.98  in  the 
(ill  h  group;  per  capita  payments  of  $39.41, 
as  compared  with  $22.39  in  the  fifth  group, 
and  per  capita  net  indebtedness  amounting 
to  $95.50,  as  compared  with  $38.12  in  the 
fifth  group." 


BOOKS  ON 

SELF-CONTROL 


Character-forming,  H ealth-producinc, 
Success-assuring  Books  which  every  ambitious 
man  or  woman  should  own  and  read;  written  by 
men  of  wide  experience  as  physicians,  authors, 
and  optimists.  By  JTJLES  PAYOT  r„  n 

^- ~x  The  Education  of  the  Will  or  Thi 

/m      |l£\      Theory  and  Practice  of  Self  -Culture 

(i  l\     ($1. 5  0,»tf;  postpaid  $1.60.) 

1  B  "  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of 

l  t\   tne  w/'ok  fatter — we  CAN  re- 

\   ]  1^^    form  our  character;    we  CAN 

\J9fl  Wf     educate   our   own   wills ;     we 

^%"  jU^r         CAN  achieve  a  high  degree  of 

Jcu.  Paioi.  Pb.D.      self-mastery. ' '  —  Jules  Payot, 

Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  A ix,  France. 

Educate  Your  Will.  Dr.  Payot  shows  how  one  mav 
begin  to  educate  the  will  and  how  the  habit,  once  formed, 
will  grow  stronger  each  day.  He  is  no  theorist;  he  is  in- 
tensely practical. 


By  PAUL  DUBOIS,  M.D. 
The  Education  of  Self 
($1.50/7f/;postpaid$1.60)—  The 
Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body 

(50  cents  net;  by  mail  56  cents. ) 

11  Can  we,  by  means  of  the 

mind,  by  our  moral  deportment, 

escape  illness,  prevent  functional 

Paci  Dubois,  B.D.      troubles,  and  diminish  or  suppress 

those  which  already  exist  ?  I  boldly  answer  YES" 

— Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Control  Yourself.  Dr.  Dubois,  after  years  and 
years  of  experience  as  physician  in  neuropathol- 
ogy, affirms  that  lack  of  self-control  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  nervous  dyspepsia  and  nervous  break-, 
downs.  He  shows  why  this  loss  of  self-control 
means  moral  and  physical  wreck  if  not  stopt; 
and  then  shows  one  how  to  stop  it. 

Be  Cheerful,  Be  Optimistic.  Every  disease  is  held  ip 
check  and  oftentimes  cured  by  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
Read  what  Dr.  Dubois  says  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Mind 
on  the  Body." 

ByA.T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 
Force  of  Mind,  or  the  Mental 
Factor  in  Medicine  ($2.00  post- 
paid $2.14)  —  Nerves  in  Order 
($1.50;  postpaid $1.60)— Nerves 
inDisorder($l  .5  0;  postpaid  $1 .60.) 
'  •  Force  of  mind  is  a  health- 
p  reducing  agent  in  every  disease— 
A.  T.  ScHoniLD,  m.d.  greater  than  most  people  realize." 
— Alfred  T.ScHO?iKLD,M.D.,London, England. 
Make  Up  Your  Mind  Decidedly.  Dr. 
Schofield— one  of  London's  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians—gives most  practical  hints  for  sick-room 
optimism,  and  for  optimism  out  of  the  sick-room. 

Are  Your  Nerves  in  Order?  in  Disorder?  In  brief, 
is  your  nervous  svstem  regulated  so  it  will  stand  the  strain 
of  modern  life— so  it  will  stand  the  intense  strain  you  are 
obliged  to  put  your  system  to,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
work,  anxiety,  responsibility,  or  change  of  circumstances? 


®By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson 
The  Will  to  Be  Well  (postpaid 
$1.20) — Dominion   and   Power 
($1.20  net;  postpaid  $1.30.) 
"7/  U  useless  to  strain  after 
physical  health  through  conform- 
ity to  outward  regulations  alone.- 
Health   of  body   is  not  possible 
Artistes       without    health    of  mind." — 
Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  New  York. 

Make  Up  Your  Mind  to  be  "Strong  and  Well." 

Quit  beina  hslf  well  or  "/airly  well."  Dr.  Brodie  Patter, 
son  savs  physical  exercise  and  diet  are  excellent  factors,  but 
not  quite  alt  that  is  necessary.  He  says  your  mind  must 
be  healthy  be/ore  your  body  can  be  heahhy. 

"Dominion  and   Power"   shows  the  strong 
man  at  work  in  life,  cheering  others. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company 
354  Fourth  Avenue,         New  York 
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INTENSIVE    FARMING 

Intensive  farming:  was  under  discussion 
in  Baltimore  recently  at  a  convention  of 
the  Railway  Development  Association. 
Nearly  all  the  important  roads  in  the 
country  were  represented.  One  of  the 
statements  made  was  that  intensive  farm- 
ing properly  pursued  would  "  double  pro- 
duction in  this  country."  Selected  seed 
and  more  scientific  cultivation  are  chiefly 
needed  on  our  farms.  The  main  trouble, 
however,  at  present  for  those  who  would 
pursue  farming  of  the  intensive  kind  is 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  In  spite  of  this 
handicap,  the  present  system  could  be 
considerably  intensified  with  profit  to  the 
farmer  and  material  additions  to  the  food 
supply.  A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  summarizing  the  sentiment  which 
prevails  at  Baltimore,  says  further: 

"In  the  last  analysis  acres  do  not  count 
so  much  as  bushels  and  bales.  It  is  within 
the  possibility  of  the  farmers  greatly  to 
increase  their  yields,  with  little  or  no  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  per  acre.  For  example, 
Wisconsin  farmers  raise  some  winter 
wheat.  The  yield  in  1912  averaged  19 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  that  was  large, 
but  it  is  not  the  limit  of  what  might  be 
done.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
began  seven  years  ago  breeding  a  variety 
of  winter  wheat  capable  of  withstanding 
the  climatic  conditions  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. By  careful  selection  they  have 
produced  a  type  greatly  superior  to  the 
parent  stock  in  hardiness  and  productivity. 
In  the  autumn  of  1912  three  acres  of  heavy 
soil  of  the  red-clay  type  were  sown  to  this 
wheat,  and  the  yield  this  summer  was 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  could  not 
be  done  by  the  farmer  who  shovels  his  seed 
from  the  bin. 

"Seed  selection  and  experimental  work 
are  constantly  extending  the  'farthest 
north'  line  for  corn.  It  has  reached  the 
international  boundary.  Six  hundred 
North  Dakota  boys  competed  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  "  the  Better  Farming 
Association  this  year.  One  of  them  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  State  raised  106.7 
bushels  of  commercial  corn  to  the  acre; 
while,  more  remarkable  still,  another  boy 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  pro- 
duced 92.5  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  These  results  were  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  selected  seed  and  by 
following  the  instructions  given  them  for 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
When  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  or 
even  of  the  so-called  corn  belt,  approximate 
100  bushels  of  air-dry  mature  corn  to  the 
acre,  there  will  be  less  said  of  their  in- 
ability to  raise  live  stock  on  their  high- 
priced  land. 

"Intensive  farming,  as  it  is  practised 
in  some  of  the  older  countries,  calls  for 
cheap  labor.  This  country  is  set  firmly 
against  anything  of  that  kind.  But  there 
is  a  system  of  intensive  farming  which  will 
double  production.  We  can  have  that  if 
we  wish.  It  simply  means  to  educate  the 
farmers  so  they  will  use  that  part  of  the 
body  that  is  above  the  neck." 


Penalty  of  Distinction. — "  I  represent 
the  dignity  of  labor,"  said  the  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax;  "  and 
you  can  work  in  your  shirt  -  sleeves  and 
speak  your  mind,  and  quit  work  when 
your  regular  hours  are  through.  I've 
got  to  wear  a  high  hat  and  guard  every 
word  I  speak,  and  keep  busy  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  I  represent  the  labor  of 
dignity." — Washington  Star, 


By  S.S.  Cleveland  (17,000  tons)  from  NEW  YORK,  January  15th,  1914. 
Through  the  Mediterranean,  Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  to  Bom- 
bay and  Colombo.  Side  trips  through  India,  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  stopping 
at  points  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Duration,  93  days.  Cost,  $700  up. 
Excellent  accommodations  available  and  special  rates  for  passage  to  Madeira,  Italy  and  Egypt. 


The  Victoria  Luise  has  been  built  especially  for  cruising  in 
the  West  Indies.  During  January,  February,  March  and  April. 
Duration,  16  to  27  days.     Cost,  $145  to  $175  and  up. 


Winter  Cruises 

from  New  York  to  the 

American  Mediterranean 

AND  POINTS 
IN  CUBA 

Sailings  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 


HAVANA 


NASSAU 


weekly   service   from    New  York 
direct  connections  with  Havana. 


MEXICO 


Wtckll/  Service 
Separate  or  combined  tours  of  8,  10.  11 
and  22  days  $50.00  and  up.  Excellent 
service,  spacious  passenger  quarters. 
Booklets,  rates  and  schedules  will  be 
promptly  supplied  on  application. 

NEW  YORK  &  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

(Ward  Line) 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  N.  T. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  I'ier  13,  E.  R.,  N.  ¥. 

KKANCH  TICKET  OFFICE,  290  R'way.  N.  T. 

Or  Any  Railroad  Ticket  Office  or 

Authorized  Tourist  Agency 

1_ 


PORTO  BICO 

Visit  San  Juan 

Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and  other 
quaint  Porto  Rican  cities ;  motor  over 
the  famous  Military  Road.  See  what 
American  occupation  has  done  to 
add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
this  tropical  paradise. 

New  York  to  San  Juan  in  A*A  days, 
$45  and  up;  16-day  all-expense 
cruise,  $  1 1 0.  Sailings  every 
Saturday.  Larger  steamers  and 
more  luxurious  accommodations 
than  ever.    Write  for  booklet. 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  11  Broadway,  New  York 
BRANCH  TICKET  OFFICE:  290  B'way.N.Y. 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 
or  Authorized  Tourist  Agency 
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J6>urs-JZort  tojfowers 


Bermuda  ha<  long  been  famous  as  a  meet- 
ingplacefor  thjmost  brilliant  minds  in  the 
realms  of  literature  The  scene  of  Shake- 
speare"s  "Tempest"  is  laid  at  Bermuda.  It 
wasformanvyearsthehomeof  Tom  Moore, 
the  famous  Irish  poet.  It  was  Mark  Twain's 
favorite  resting  place.  Kipling  visited  the 
islands.  William  Dean  Howells.  dean  of 
American  literature:  Mr-.  France-  Hodgson 
Burnett,  author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy":  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the  noted 
author  on  travel,  and  many  others  of  lesser 
repute  are  vearly  visitors  to  these  charming 
islands.  The  interest  of  the-e  renowned 
authors  in  Bermuda  has  naturally  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  recognized  colony 
of  literature  and  art  which  exists  among 
many  of  the  residents  of  Hamilton  Parish, 
near  Harrington  Sound,  where  is  located 
the  beautifulcottage  of  NY  Larry  Chitten- 
den, "The  Poet  Ranchman."  Here  many 
informal  receptions  are  held  and  delightful 
acquaintances  formed.  This  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  many  delights  occasioned  by  a 
visit  to  Bermuda,  which  is  the  ideal  spot  to 
rest  or  to  play  for  a  year  or  a  day. 

Plan  to  bo  in  January  when 
Special  Rates  prevail. 

S.  S.  Bermudian 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  Agts. 

29  Broadway.  New  York 

S.  S.  Caribbean 

and  Arcadian 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Sanderson  &  Son,  Gen.  Agts. 

22  State  St.,  New  York. 

Kor  Booklets  apply  to  above  S.S.  Co's  or  to 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245  and  2081  Broadway  and 
264  and  553  Fifth  Ave.,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb, 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


Hamilton    Hotel 

Now  Open.     Capacity  600 


Coward 

Shoe 


'IU    u    V  HI    Oft 


Coward 
Eiteasion  Heel 


Arch 
Support  Shoe 


We  are  the  makers — 

and  have  been — for  33  years  of 

the  Coward  Extension  Heel  Shoe 

A  shoe  of  great  help  and  benefit  to  weak 
ankles,  falling  arch  and  "flat-foot." 

For  your  feet'*  sake     avoid  imitations 

of  the  Coward  Extension  Heel.  Wear  the 
Extension  Heel  Shoe  designed  and  made  by 
James  S.  Coward,  P.  D.,  and  approved  by 
eminent  orthopedists,  surgeonsand  physicians. 


James  S.Coward^fc^gJ-NewYork 

M»il  Order.  Fillsd  Sold  Nowhere  Else  Send  for  CsUloio. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

December  27. — Georges  Legagneux  breaks  the 
world's  altitude  record  for  aeroplanes  when  he 
ascends  at  Saint  Raphael,  France,  to  a  height 
of  20.295  ft h 

December  2S. — Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  announces 
that  he  will  head  another  British  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  in  1914  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  the  South  Polar  Continent  from 
sea  to  sea. 

Domestic 

Washington 

December  27. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appoints  a  special  committee  to  Investigate 
the  meat  industry  and  to  suggest  possible 
remedies  for  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions in  production. 

December  29. — It  is  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  1913  was  a  notal.le 
year  for  American  farms,  with  $10, 000,000. 0(0 
worth  of  products  and  $5,000,000,000  of  cash 
income. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  urges  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  a  law  giving  the  President 
the  right  to  reserve  to  the  United  States 
Government  radium-bearing  ores  found  any- 
where on  t Lie  public  lands. 


General 

December  28. — Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  Is 
elected  to  her  former  position  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  Chicago  after  the  election 
of  John  D.  Shoop  on  December  10,  is  set 
aside. 

December  24. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
fines  twenty-five  lumber  companies  $436,000 
and  suspends  ouster  decrees  pending  their 
compliance  with  antitrust  laws  in  the  cases  of 
all  but  eleven  of  them,  the  latter  number 
being  induced  to  cease  business  in  the  State. 

A  false  alarm  of  fire  at  a  Christmas  celebration 
in  Calumet,  Mich.,  results  in  the  death  of 
72  persons,  most  of  them  children. 

December  26. — Families  of  the  72  persons 
killed  in  the  Christmas  Eve  disaster  at  Calu- 
met, Mich.,  refuse  to  accept  any  of  a  $25,000 
relief  fund  collected  by  the  Citizens'  Alliance 
Committee,  and  declare  they  will  receive 
financial  assistance  from  the  Miners'  Feder- 
ation. 

Fourteen  men  are  lost  and  $1,000,000  damage  is 
done  to  property  in  a  storm  which  sweeps 
the  upper  New  Jersey  coast,  the  wind  attaining 
a  velocity  of  123  miles  an  hour. 

December  27. — Charles  H.  Moyer,  president 
of  the  Western  Federation,  charges  that  he 
was  abducted  by  a  band  of  men  and  ordered 
to  leave  Michigan  by  a  mine  official. 

December  28. — The  Citizens'  Alliance  of 
Calumet,  Mich.,  denies  Charles  H.  Moyer's 
story  of  abduction. 

December  30. — A  garment  workers'  strike  in 
Philadelphia,  in  progress  since  last  July,  is 
called  off  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


WARNING 


Fraudulent  persons,  representing  them- 
selves as  agents  of  publishers  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  are  at  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  We  urge  our  readers 
to  pay  no  money  for  subscriptions  to 
strangers,  even  tho  they  show  printed 
matter  purporting  to  authorize  them  to 
represent  the  publishers,  especially  when 
cut  rates  and  bonuses  are  offered.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giv- 
ing your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry. 
If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  your  com- 
munity is  being  swindled,  notify  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  the  publishers,  and  arrange 
another  interview  at  which  the  proper 
action  can  be  taken. 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


In  Urn  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  word*,  the  Funk  &  \N  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  at  arbiter. 

Readers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
trill  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  M.,"  Cassadago.  N.  V.— (1)  "Kindlv  tell 
me  whether  the  underlined  words  are  correctly 
used:  '1  am  going  la  try  to  win.'  'Stand  the 
child  where  he  can  see.'  (2)  Is  there  any  authority 
for  pronouncing  the  e  in  Kngland  as  short  e  ?" 

(1)  Both  sentences  are  correct.  However. 
there  is  an  objection  to  the  repetition  of  "to" 
in  the  first  sentence,  and  in  the  second,  "place" 
would  be  a  better  word  to  use.  (2)  All  diction- 
aries pronounce  England  with  the  short  i  (I). 

"P.  G.,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — "Is  it  ever  correct 
to  speak  of  two  unmarried  females  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  'Miss  Browns'  or  the  'Miss 
Smiths ' ;  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances 
may  such  form  be  used?" 

When  the  title  Miss  is  applied  to  two  or  more 
persons  of  the  same  name,  either  title  or  name 
may  be  pluralized;  as,  the  Misses  Jones  or  the 
Miss  Joneses.  The  first  is  considered  the  better 
form. 

"C.  I.  B.."  Zion  City.  Til-  "Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  correct  use  of  the  terms:  North. 
northerly,  and  northward''  Must  one  say  due 
North  when  he  means  to  indicate  the  direction 
toward  a  point  situated  on  the  Meridian4'  Is  it 
correct  to  apply  the  term  North  to  an\  direction 
within  45°  of  due  North?" 

North  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  is  used  to  indicate  any  direction  or 
region  north  of  a  given  point,  as,  "  Oregon  is  north 
of  Washington."  Northerly  means  coming  from  or 
directed  toward  the  north;  as,  "the  wind  drove 
the  vessel  in  a  northerly  direction."  "A  northerly 
storm  struck  the  town" — meaning  the  storm  came 
from  the  north.  Northward — directed  or  lying 
toward  the  north  or  in  a  northerly  direction. 
"They  turned  northward  after  visiting  the  im- 
portant southern  points."  Calling  any  direction 
north  within  45°  of  due  north  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual usage.  If  you  feel  the  place  you  speak  of  is 
north,  you  call  it  north  without  reference  to  how 
near  north  it  is. 

"D.  L.,"  Gallipolis,  Ohio. — "Please  inform  me 
about  the  following  sentence:  (a)  the  simple  sub- 
ject of  the  principal  clause;  (b)  the  simple  predi- 
cate of  the  principal  clause;  (c)  the  modifiers  of 
the  subject;  (d)  the  modifiers  of  the  predicate. 
'  If  I  were  to  choose  a  spot  from  which  the  rising 
or  setting  sun  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage,  it  would  be  that  wild  path  wind- 
ing around  the  foot  of  the  high  belt  of  semi- 
circular rocks,  called  Salisbury  Crags,  and  marking 
the  verge  of  the  steep  descent  which  slopes  down 
into  the  glen  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.'" 

(a)  The  simple  subject  is  "it."  (b)  The 
simple  predicate  is  "would  be"  (path  is  the 
predicate  noun  and  by  some  is  included  in  the 
predicate),  (c)  The  subject  ha?  no  modifiers. 
(The  predicate  noun  "path"  is  modified  by  the 
phrases  "  winding  around  the  foot  of  the  high 
bell  of  semicircular  rocks,  called  Salisbury 
Crags,"  and  "marking  the  verge  of  the  steep 
descent  which  slopes  down  into  the  glen  on  tho 
southeastern  side  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh." 
(d)  The  subjunctive  clause  "if  I  were  to  choose 
a  spot  from  which  the  rising  or  setting  sun  could 
be  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage" 
modifies  the  predicate  "would  be." 

'('.  A.  G.."  San  Francisco.  Cal. — "Kindly 
tell  me  which  is  correct  in  the  following  sentence, 
and  why.  loan  or  lend.  'We  have  $20,000  to 
lend  at  $%.'" 

Laid  is  correct  and  the  heller  word  to  use. 
Loan  is  not  wrong,  but  is  only  colloquial, 

"A.  l).  W.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Kindly 
inform  me  as  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
word  yeast." 

The  "y"  in  yeast  is  pronounced .  Tho  "ea"  as 
the  "<•"  in  me — y  §  s  t — the  "y  "  is  never  silent. 

"E.  II.  K .."  Ashury  Park,  N.  J.—"  Kindly  tell 
me  the  words  which  the  letters  o.  K.  represent. 
hi  how  the  expression  originated." 

O.  K.  is  an  abbreviation  of  "all  correct," 
possibly  a  humorous  spelling,  "oil  correct." 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Center  of  Winter  out-of-door 
life  in  the  Middle  South 

The  Carolina  now  open.  Through 
Pullman  from  New  York 

The  finest 
golf  courses  in 
the  South, 
1200  miles  of 
con  necting 
automobile 
roads,  40, 
000  acres 

shooting  preserve 
with  good  guides 
and  dogs,  fine  livery 
of  saddle  horses,  fox 
hunting,  tennis,  trap 
shooting,  model 
dairy,  frequent  tour- 
naments in  al  1  sports. 
No  consumpt  ivesre- 
ceived  at  Pinehurst. 
Fall  information  on  re- 
quest at  the  General 
Office,  Pinehurst. N.C., 
or  Leonard  Tufts, 
Boston,  Mass. 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


<*Ja-~J< 


fsam 

We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10  000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

26-30  Morning:  Post  Buildings 
346  The  Strand,  London,  England 


GASPARILLA    INN 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

Second  season,  first-class,  everything  new  and 
modern,  opens  January  lst,1914,  uudermanagement 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Abbott. 

Through  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeper  leaves  Jackson- 
ville daily.  9.30  P.M.,  over  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  ar- 
riving Boca  Grande,  12  noon,  following  day. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Beautiful  Gulf  Beach,  Surf  Bathing, 
Boating,  Fishing,  Hunting.     Write  for  Booklet. 


NEW  MEXICO  £aotws?£?ngs 

for  your  Rheumatism,  Stomach  Troubles, 
All  Kidney  Ailments,  Arterial  Hardening, 
Nervous  Breaking,  etc.     Perfect  Treatment, 

I  Perfect     Climate,     Large    Modem     Hotel. 

1  Booklet.    T.  C.  McDERMOTT. 


Class. fieel    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  tree.     Higiiest  references. 
Bestresults.       Promptness   assured.       Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandi.ee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,   Washington,  D.  C. 

BOOKS 


Have  you  read  "  HONEST  LIVING  and 

LOGIC    VS.  THEOLOGY"— Endorsed  by 

a  great  many  clergymen.    Price  5c  in  stamps. 

FRANKLIN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Box  1425,  Boston,  Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 

GREEN'S  TREES  AT  HALF  PRICE 
Everything  for  garden  or  orchard.     Finest 
grade  stock.      We  sell  direct  —  no  agents. 
Write    today   for   free    catalog.       Green's 
Nursery  Co.,  26  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KENNEL    PUBLICATIONS 

AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

Best  all  round  dog. 

Hunters,  Companions, 
Watch  Dogs.  Vermin 
Destroyers.  Man's  Best 
Friend.  If  you  want  to 
know  more  about  the 
Airedale  write  us.  FREE 
sample  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published. 
THE  KENNEL  REVIEW, 
59th  St.,Eansas  City,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Proeress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  \  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  _  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


THIS  MONTH— 100  No.  3  Oliver  Visible 
Typewriters  at  a  sensational  price.  Terms  $3 
a  month  —  f  days  FREE  TR  IAL—  com- 
pletely equipped.  Guaranteed  same  as  if  reg- 
ular catalog  price  were  paid.  UNITED 
STATES  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 
Dept.  162,  Federal  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


REAL   ESTATE— FARMS 


"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."  Southern  ter- 
minus A.C.L.R.R.  Death  rate  3  per  1,000. 
Average  Temp.,  winter 64,  summer  81.  Clear 
days.  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  Officials 
to  homeseekers,  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.  Board  of  Trade,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla. 

PERSONAL 

Anyone  knowing  of  a  perfectly  adorable 
little  girl  about  ten  years  old  who  is  in  need 
of  a  home  and  loving  care,  and  is  possessed 
of  good  health  and  unusual  attractions  both 
mental  and  physical,— a  child  of  winning 
ways  and  one  who  would  grace  a  home  of 
refinement,— can  render  a  kind  service  to 
the  child  and  also  to  a  family  possessing 
ample  means  by  sending  (strictly  confidential ) 
an  outline  of  the  little  girl's  history  with 
other  particulars  to 

Howard,  care  The  Literary  Digest. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  Hiarh  class  pupnies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you.  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 
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WGreatMiifeFleetl 

PANAMA 

Experienced  travelers  choose 
these  snow  white  ships  bei 
they  are  built  to  bt  cool  in  the 

Tropit  I  (  lutaide  stateroom  ., 
tpei  il  ventilation  and  the  great 
number  of  b.itlis  (many  of  them 
private)  put  the  steamer* ol  I  hi 
Great  White  Fleet  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

Many  attractive  cruises  to 
Jamaica.  Panama  Canal, 
Central  and  South  America. 

From  New  York  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

From  NewOrleanscveryWed- 
nesdiy,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

BEGINNING  JANUARY.  1914 

Special  18-day  weekly  cruises 
de  Luxe  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica 
and  Havana. 

From  Boston,  weekly  sailings 

to  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  68 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Steamship  Service 

7  lluner,  Plart,  Mew  York 

lone  Hlinrf,  Kotton 

630  Common  St.,  New  Orleans 

Or  any  authorized  tirket 

ir  t   nriDt  ncpnt 


RAYMOND  -  WHUCDMB 


EUROPE 

Small  parties  under  personal  esC'.rt  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent  departures, 
January  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  Greece  and  Balkan  States.  Departures 
Jan.  24,  Feb.  21  and  Mar.  7. 

Other  tours  to  South  America,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines  and  Siberia. 

Ask  for  booklet  desired 

RAYMOND   A   WH1TCOMB  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.       San  Fran. 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Riviera  and 
Switzerland. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey  and  Gieece,  $765.    Feb.  21. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

4  months,  first-class  throughout.  Inclusive 
rate  $1525.  Sailing  Jan.  22  on  Cunard  S.  S. 
Laconia. 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  v\  hitoomb  Co.,  Agts. 

Boston         New  York         Phila.         San  Fran. 


THE  ORIENT 

High  grade  tours,  experienced  guidance, 
moderate  prices.  Feb.  21,  25,000  ton  S.  S. 
Adriatic,  Egypt,  including  The  Nile,  Pales- 
tine, Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy,  ?950.  Other 
attractive  tours  March  17,  #790;  April  25,  $690. 
IVritefor  booklets. 
EAGER  TOURS,  SOS  N.  Charles  St..  Baltimore 

ROYAL  TOURS  BSffi 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours .  Motor  Tours  deLuxe 
Royal  Tours.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dean   Tours.  161   Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


niaaBiiu^rSanniEi 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE  TOURS 
8  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


ALL      ^BOLIl 


TRAVEL.      &     TOLJRS        IfM 


•.SWEDEN  andDENMARK/ 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVELBOREAO 
IS  BROAOWAy.CEN'L.ACENCy.  NEWyORKCIT* 


Let  us  tell  yon  about  onr  tours? 
Tours  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  months. 
WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bids., Boston 


EUROPE 


AMERICAN 

Over  400  Ship! 

1.306.819 

TONS 


by  Steamships 

Cincinnati  and  Cleveland 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Naples,  and  Genoa 

NILE  SERVICE 

by  superb  steamers  of  the 
Hamburg  and  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Nile  Company. 

Cruise  Around  the  World  and 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

From  New  York,  January  31,  1915 
by  S.  S.  Cleveland 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

Register  your  engagements  now 
Good  rooms  will  soon  be  taken 


Cruises  to  West  Indies 
Venezuela   and    the    Panama    Canal 


VICTORIA  LUISE 

During  January — February  —  March 

— April.     Duration   16  to  27  days. 

Cost  $145  -  $1 75  up,  including  side 

trip  on  the  Canal.      Shore  trips 

optional. 


Write  for  Information. 


_  llamlmrg-Amerkan  Line 
"X%k    41-45  Broadway  ^Jt* 
\>«^^^    New  York  _^^%£? 


EGYPT,  THE  NILE 

COOK'S  (Egypt  L't'd)  Luxurious  Nile 
Steamers  leave  Cairo  every  few  days 
during  the  season  for  the  FIRST  and 
SECOND  CATAKACTS,theSCDAN, 

etc.,  and  all  scenic,  society  and  winter 
resorts  along  the  Nile.  Private  steamers 
and  dahabeahs  for  charter. 

THE  ORIENT 

Highest  Class  Tours  including  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  Holy  Land,  Greece,  etc.  Cultured 
leadership;  small  private  parties.  Program^. 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 


EGYPT 


The  Nile  to  the 
Second  Cataract 

Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece 

Write  us  for  information  about  travel  in  these 
fascinating  lands.    We  have  all  the  data. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 

EGYPT  and  NILE 

33rd  Season — Limited  Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  TOUU9.  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  T. 

University  Travel 

AFTER  THE   CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 

ROMAN  AFRICA  by  rail  and  automobile. 

THE  NILE  to   Second  Cataract  by  private 

steamer.    Our  "House-boat  on  the  Nile." 

PALESTINE  by  carriage  (no  horseback)  and 

camp.    Our  own  Camping  Outfit. 
TURKEY  and  GREECE.    Always  interest- 
ing, now  more  than  ever  so. 
Special  facilities  and  expert  leadership. 
Send  for  A  nnowicements. 
BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DANIEL  MORIARITY 
.Daniel  Moriarity,  Colonel  of  the 

Seventh   Regiment,  Illinois  N.  G., 

and  County  Commissioner,  says: 
"  TJiere  are  Kvo  great  things  after 

a  .lay's  -.nark—home  and  a  pipeful 

of  Tuxedo." 


I 


<fc>*- 


H 


H.G.  GIBSON 
I.  G.Gibson,  Brigadier-General, 
S.  A.,  says: 
"/  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
your  Tuxedo  Tobacco.    It's  the  best 
tobacco  I  have  ever  smoked." 


U 


c/f^J^. 


You  Should  Not  Worry! 

Cheat  Dull  Care  with  a  Pipeful 
of  Tuxedo  Happiness 

MANY  a  man  has  smoked  himself  into 
good  humorand  a  cheerful  day's  work. 
That's  the  reason,  on  a  rainy  day,  that  good 
old  Tuxedo  sells  in  double  quantities. 

Tuxedo  is  a  mild,  sweet  tobacco  that  will 
do  you  good  through  and  through — it'll  warm 
the  cockles  of  your  heart — clear  your  brain — 
and  put  the  "get-there"  into  your  job. 

Athletes,  doctors,  thousands  of  prominent 
men  of  all  kinds  tell  us  this;  and  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

V^^       The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

is  made  just  exactly  right  for  the  man  who  wants  a  soothing 
smoke.  It  is  mild  and  wholly  beneficial.  A  product  of  the 
gentle,  mellow,  sweet-smoking  Old  Kentucky  Burley  leaf. 

You  can  smoke  a  pound  of  it  and  it  wont  burn  your 

tongue  or    cause    irritation    in    any    way.       The    original 

'Tuxedo  Process"  has  removed  the  bite  and  sting.      This 

secret  process  has  been  imitated,  of  course.      But  it  was 

the  first  in  the  field — and  is  still  the  best. 

Next  time  the  worry-Wolf  starts  chewing  the  Welcome 
off  of  your  doormat,  sic  Tuxedo  on  him.      He'll  sure 
vanish  into  thin  air  with  the  sweet  cloud  of  smoke. 
YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-  C  ^»  Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  J  f|^» 

lined  with  moisture  -proof  paper  %J  C  lettering,  [curved  to  fit  pocket  1\/^ 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


HOMER  WARREN 
Homer  Warren,  Postmaster  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  President  of  Detroit's 
i  hamber  of  Commerce,  and  head  of 
the  Warren  Motor  Car  Company, 
says: 

"friends  may  come  and  friends 
may  go,  but  Tuxedo  is  a  frund 
Jorever.  A  /ways  faithful,  a/ways 
constant  and  never  Juriiing  on  you 
and  biting  your  tongue." 


SAMPLE 

TUXEDO 

FREE  — 

Send  us  ac  in 
stamps  for 
p  o  st age  and 
we  will  mail 
you  prepaid  a 
souvenir  tin  of 
TUXEDO 
tobacco  to  any 
point  in  the 
United  States. 

Addreu 

TUXEDO 

DEPARTMENT 

111  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


//lustrations  are 
about  one-half  size 
of  real  packages. 


a 


WALTER  JOHNSON 
Walter  Johnson,  famous   Pitcher 

of  the  Washington  American  team, 

says: 
"  Tuxedo  is  the  one  tobacco  that 

contains  ever}'  desired  element.     It 

is    the    best    tobacco    I    have    ever 

smoked." 


/il£!z{UL^ 
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Hon.  EDWARD  GILMORE 

Hon.  Edward  Gilmore,  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, says: 

"/always  considered  tobacco  was 
more  or  less  irritating  to  the  throat 
until  J  started  smoking  Tu 
This  pure  tobacco  is  so  mild  that  if 
has  a  noticeably  soothing  effect  upon 
my  throat." 


* 


Hon.  RICHARD  S.  RYAN 
Hon,  Richard  S.  Ryan,  formerly 
1\U  ruber  of  the    British   Honst    ol 
Commons  and  Secretary  to  the  late 
t  Ijarlea  Stewart  Parnell,  says: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to 
the  good  qualities  of  your  Tuxedo 
Tobacco.  I  have  tried  many  brands 
oi  tobaccos,  but  Tuxedo  is  the  best ." 
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MEANING   OF  THE   MORGAN   WITHDRAWALS 


THE  RESIGNATION  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  other 
members  of  the  Morgan  firm  from  the  directorates  of 
thirty  great  corporations,  with  the  promise  of  more  with- 
drawals to  follow,  is  hailed  in 
some  quarters  as  marking  the 
"surrender  of  the  Money  Trust," 
the  "unlocking  of  interlocking 
directorates,"  and  "the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  American 
finance,"  while  in  others  it  is 
derided  as  merely  a  clever  "gal- 
lery play"  whose  only  possible 
effect  will  be  to  fool  the  public. 
Falling  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes,  the  prevailing  edi- 
torial estimate  classes  it  as  a 
significant  concession  to  public 
opinion,  a  sign  of  a  growing  ten- 
dency of  "big  business"  to  meet 
the  "new  freedom"  half-way,  and 
an  earnest  of  more"  changes  to 
come.  President  Wilson  and 
Attorney-General  McReynolds 
for  the  present  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  same  cryptic  com- 
ment, namely,  that  the  move  is 
"very  interesting";  but  Secretary 
Bryan,  speaking  at  a  banquet  in 
Topeka,  recalls  the  famous  ques- 
tion of  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan, 
"Can  you  unscramble  eggs?" 
and  points  to  the  action  of  the 
son  as  supplying  an  affirmative 
answer.  Mr.  Morgan  himself 
explains  his  course  as  a  simple 
matter  of  convenience.  In  a 
brief  statement  prepared  for  the 
press  he  says: 


"The  necessity  of  attending 
many  board  meetings  has  been 
so  serious  a  burden  upon  our 
time  that  we  have  long  wished  to 
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J.   PIERPONT   MORGAN, 


Who  says  that  his  resignation  from  the  interlocking  director- 
ates of  a  number  of  great  corporations  is  a  matter  of  personal 
convenience.  But  others  regard  it  as  marking  the  surrender  of 
the  Money  Trust  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  business. 


withdraw  from  the  directorates  of  many  corporations..  Most 
of  those  directorships  we  have  accepted  with  reluctance,  and 
only  because  we  felt  constrained  to  keep  in  touch  with  properties 

which  we  had  reorganized,  or 
whose  securities  we  had  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  both  here 
and  abroad. 

"An  apparent  change  in  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  director- 
ships seems  now  to  warrant  us  in 
seeking  to  resign  from  some  of 
these  connections.  Indeed,  it 
may  be,  in  view  of  the  change  in 
sentiment  upon  this  subject, 
that  we  shall  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  serve  such  properties  and 
their  security-holders  if  we  are 
not  directors.  We  have  already 
resigned  from  the  companies 
mentioned,  and  we  expect  from 
time  to  time  to  withdraw  from 
other  boards  upon  which  we 
feel  there  is  no  special  obligation 
to  remain.'' 


The  directorates  from  which 
members  of  the  Morgan  firm 
have  withdrawn  include  those  of 
more  than  a  dozen  railroads — 
among  them  the  .  New  York 
Central  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford — and  several 
trust  companies.  On  the  list  we 
also  find  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company, 
and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  This  "is  at  least  a 
beginning,"  remarks  Samuel 
Untermyer,  who  was  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  Pujo  Committee  and 
has  since  been  in  consultation 
with  the  Congressional  leaders 
who  are  formulating  the  new 
antitrust  legislation.  Mr.  Unter- 
myer believes  that  the  Morgan 
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withdrawals  are  the  result  of  "public  sentiment  and  agitation," 
l.nt  be  thinks  that  the  step,  while  in  the  righl  direction,  is  Far 
too  short.     In  1 1 1 « -  New  Fork  Times  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  i<  to  be  regretted  that  the  published  list  of  resignations 
doe-  not  include  i li « »  more  important  interlocking  bank  director- 
ates in  the  linancial  district  held  \>\  the  linn,  such  as  those  in 
the  First   National  and  National  City  Banks. 

"It  appears  also  that  while  sonic  of  the  partners  resign  from 

the  hoard  of  a  given  company,  one  or  more  remain,  which  would 
i)  to  indicate  that  there  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  business 
convenience  than  a  surrender  to  public  sentiment,  and  that 
nothing  very  substantial  lias  been  accomplished  as  yet  in  the 
\\a\  of  vindicating  the  principle  for  which  the  advocates  of 
corporate  reform   have  been  contending. 

"But  the  promise  held  out  in  the  interview  is  encouraging. 
It  will  doubtless  all  come  in  time.  We  must  be  patient.  The 
work  of  constructive  legislation,  for  which  the  foundations  were 
laid  in  the  investigation  and  report  of  the  Pujo  Committee, 
has  just  begun." 

It  will  be  recalled  thai  according  to  the  figures  gathered  by 
the  Pujo  Committee  the  Morgan  house  had  sixty-three  director- 
ships in  thirty-nine  corporations  having  total  resources  or 
capitalization  of  $10,036,000,000.  The  Times  points  out  that 
while  the  firm  has  now  given  up  thirty  places,  or  almost  half 
of  its  representation,  "the  withdrawals  wen  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  the  bankers  with  one  member  on  most  of  the  boards  with 
which  they  had  been  affiliated."     We  read  further: 

"This  arrangement  has  been  interpreted  by  unfriendly  critics 
as  a  subterfuge  by  which  the  bankers  give  up  the  appearance  of 
holding  control  while  retaining  the  substance,  and  by  the 
associates  of  the  firm  as  an  admirable  device  for  effecting  the 
separation  between  the  bankers  and  their  boards  without  a 
shock.  Where  the  firm  had  three  members  on  a  single  board, 
ii  was  pointed  out,  it  would  not  have  been  feasible  to  withdraw 
all  of  them  at  once,  owing  to  the  disturbance  it  might  cause  in 
the  company's  affairs." 

In  a  few  very  important  companies,  however,  such  as  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central,  the  Morgan  house 
has  surrendered  all  its  board  places.      The  New  Haven's  organi- 


"The  Morgan  statement  was  accepted  about  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  offices  as  meaning  that  the  inside  group 

of  the  Money  Trust  i>  willing  to  give  up  some  of  its  dim  l 
agencies  of  control  over  railroad  systems  in  the  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  grant  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  freight-rates 
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-w  K  mum;  OFF. 
— Retten  in  tin    New  York  Evening  World. 

zation  is  now  being  examined  by  the  Attorney-General  to  see  if 
it  conflicts  with  the  Sherman  Law,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  investigating  the  New  York  Central's  proposal 

to   consolidate    with    its    leased    companies.      Another   side-light 
us  to  be  thrown  on  the  situation  by  the  following  paragraphs 
in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  Fork  World: 


Une  fohm«m 

THIS  SIDE 


EVERYBODY  S  GETTING  ONE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

in  the  Eastern  classification  territory,  amounting  to  $50,000,000 
annually. 

"The  recent  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies asking  for  data  relative  to  interlocking  directorates 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the  bankers  a  strong  impression 
that  the  Commission  will  not  grant  the  increases  if  it  is  shown 
that  virtually  all  the  potential  beneficiaries  are  under  the  same 
control. 

"A  comparison  of  the  list  of  railroads  from  which  the  Morgan 
members  withdrew^,  with  the  list  of  lines  to  be  affected  by  tic 
proposed  increases,  shows  that  they  are  virtually  identical. 
The  Morgan  members  did  not  announce  their  withdrawal 
from  any  of  those  lines  that  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
proposed  increases." 

According  to  the  same  correspondent,  representatives  of  the 
Administration  believe  that  the  move  "marks  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  of  the  Money  Trust."  But  they  are  further  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  directorships  can 
be  regarded  as  only  a  beginning,  and  that  the  process  of  decen- 
tralization will  have  to  go  much  further  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
President.     Moreover: 

"In  order  to  meet  the  Administration's  wishes,  the  four  great 
financial  institutions  that  form  the  arch  of  the  so-called  Money 
Trust  will  have  to  sever  completely  the  community  of  interests 
that  binds  them  together.  The  11  ~orld  learned.  These  concerns 
arc: 

"J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

"The  First  National  Bank. 

"The  National  City  Bank. 

"  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co. 

"When  these  four  institutions  announce  a  dissolution  of  the 
agreement  which  provides  that  thej  shall  not  compete  against 
one  another,  the  Administration  will  be  willing  to  believe  that  the 
fall  of  the  Money  Trust  is  imminent. 

"Competition  for  mone\  among  these  four  firms  would  be 
accepted  bj  the  Administration  as  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  business  world,  according  to  the 
World's  informant.  If  these  institutions  arc  put  upon  a  com- 
peting basis  and  the  great  industrial  and  railroad  systems  that 
form  their  tributaries  are  allowed  to  light  for  money  and  busi- 
ness in  an  open  market,  then  the  Administration  will  be  satisfied 
that   the  era  of  the  'New    Freedom'  is  at   hand." 

Turning  again  to  (he  figures  marshaled  by  the  Pujo  Com- 
mittee   in    its    report    on    the    Money    Trust,    we    learn    that    the 
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members  of  the  Morgan  linn  ;lih1  directors  of  their  controlled 
trust  companies,  with  directors  of  the  First  National  and  National 
City  (Standard  Oil)  banks,  together  held  :>4I  directorships  in  I  12 
banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  transportation 
systems,  producing  and  trading  corporations,  and  public-utility 
corporations,  with  aggregate  resources  or  capitalization  of 
$22,245,000,000.  Such,  according  to  the  investigators,  was  the 
stupendous  structure  held  together  largely  by  the  devico  of  tho 
interlocking  directorate.  Of  this  device  Louis  iJ.  Brandeis 
has  said: 

"The  practise  of  interlocking  directorates,  applied  to  rival 
corporations,  tends  to  suppression  of  competition  and  violations 
of  the  Antitrust  Law.  Applied  to  corporations  which  deal 
with  each  other,  it  tends  to  disloyalty  and  to  violation  of  the 
fundamental  law  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

The  prohibition  of  interlocking  directorates  in  potentially 
competing  financial  institutions  was  urged  by  the  Pujo  report 
as  "the  first  and  foremost  step"  toward  remedying  the  un- 
wholesome conditions  which  the  investigation  revealed.  Several 
bills  to  this  end  are  now  before  Congress,  so  that  in  some  quarters 
the  Morgan  withdrawals  are  regarded  as  merely  a  move  in 
anticipation  of  coming  legislative  compulsion.  Yet  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  quotes  the  following  optimistic  comment 
from  the  lips  of  "an  international  banker  who  in  the  past  has 
served  as  a  director  in  many  well-known  corporations": 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
announcement  just  made  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is  only  the 
forerunner  of  many  similar  announcements  that  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future,  and  from  my  point  of  view  the  effect  will 
be  wholesome  and  far-reaching.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  showed  that  it 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to-day's 
announcement  is  just  another  indication  that  our  big  men  appre- 
ciate that  a  public-be-pleased  policy  is  better  than  the  old  'public- 
be-damned'  idea. 

' '  For  ten  years  we  have  had  open  antagonism  between  the 
public  and  men  of  affairs.  Our  big  men  have  now  decided  to 
meet  the  spirit  of  unrest  on  the  part  of  the  public  by  so  adjusting 
their  affairs  as  to  comply  with  public  sentiment,  and  I  believe 
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— Ketten  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

that  to-day's  announcement,  and  those  that  will  follow,  will  be 
met  by  the  public  in  the  right  spirit.  In  brief,  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days  regarding  corporation  affairs  have  encouraged  me 
more  than  anything  that  has  happened  in  many  years." 

And  George  F.  Baker,  who  is  a  director,  trustee,  manager,  or 


officer   of    lil'l.y -seven   corporations,    many    of    them    the   grealc  I 
in  the  country,  is  quoted  by   The   World  as  saying: 

"I  intend  to  get,  out  as  director  of  all  the  companies  thai 
will  let  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  beginning  to  do  it 
for  the  past  two  years." 

Leaders  in  Wall  Street  are  quoted  by  The  Sun  as  saying  that 
the  Morgan  withdrawals  will  inaugurate  a  period  of  individual- 


THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  THRONE. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

ism  in  the  management  and  direction  of  great  corporations. 
Says  The  Sun's  financial  reporter: 

"Bankers  and  corporation  directors  spoke  of  the  action  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  financial  evolution  of  the  country. 
A  return  to  the  conditions  that  existed  before  the  tremendous 
concentration  of  directive  power  began  twenty  years  ago  was 
predicted." 

The  Administration,  according  to  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Globe,  believes  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is 
sincere  in  its  intention  to  withdraw  from  interlocking  direc- 
torates, and  promises  cooperation  to  this  end.     We  read: 

"The  statement  that  the  policy  of  cooperation  rather  than  of 
war  is  to  be  followed  comes  from  the  highest  authority,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  represents  the  wishes  of  the  President. 

"That  Morgan  &  Co.  and  other  big  houses  are  showing  a 
disposition  to  rid  themselves  of  some  of  their  directorships  is 
looked  on  here  as  evidence  that  the  system  can  be  disentangled 
with  the  help  of  Big  Business  itself,  and  without  any  serious 
shock  to  commercial  and  industrial  affairs.  The  Sherman  Law  is 
to  stand,  and  such  supplemental  legislation  as  is  demanded  v\ill 
be  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  defining  how  far  a  corpo- 
ration can  go." 

Some  students  of  the  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  declare 
that  the  Morgan  retirements  have  much  less  importance  than 
was  at  first  attributed  to  them.  Thus  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  People  (Socialist-Labor)  quotes  a 
prominent  Administration  counselor  as  saying  that  the  Morgan 
resignations  "constitute  an  extremely  clever  move  to  gain 
public  support  and  sympathy,"  but  that  "they. in  no  way  alter 
the  general  situation." 

Turning  to  the  editorial  comment,  we  find  the  Democratic 
press  heartily  applauding  the  Morgan  withdrawals  as  a  victory 
for  public  opinion  and  the  Wilson  Administration.  "For 
thirty  years  Big  Business  has  been  at  war  with  the  American 
people,"  says  the  New  York  World,  and  "if  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
brought  the  country  to  the  end  of  this  conflict,  it  is  the  most 
important  achievement  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
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It  is  "a  vindication  of  the  much-abused  Money  Trust 
investigations,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
trier,  and.  at  the  same  time,  "it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  sagacity 
of  tin-  Morgan  firm,"  remarks  the  Columbia  State,  "that  it 
measures  correctly  the  country's  resolution  thai  the  centrali- 
zation of  control  in  business  shall  cease."  "It  is  significant," 
note.-  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "that  the  Morgan  resignations 
caused  no  perceptible  disturbance  in  business."  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Telegraph,  "five  years  ago  they 
would  have  precipitated  a  panic."  Among  the  other  Demo- 
cratic papers  which  welcome  "this  most  interesting  sign  of  the 
time-"  are  the  Nashville  Banner,  Philadelphia  Record,  St.  Louis 
Republic,  and  the  Charleston  Evening  Post.  But  no  less  en- 
thusiastic are  such  Progressive  organs  as  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
New  Fork  Press,  and  Philadelphia  North  American.  "It  was 
an  event  in  our  national  business  development  that  may 
properly  be  called  epoch-making,"  says  the  Philadelphia  paper. 
Il  means  the  unlocking  of  interlocking  directorates,  agrees  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the  same  view  is  exprest  by  the 
majority  of  the  independent   press. 

Several  editors,  however,  pause  to  caution  us  against  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  this  move.  "As  a  corrective  of  the 
evils  of  which  interlocking  directorates  are  the  outward  evidence, 
this  action  of  the  .Morgan  firm  is  utterly  without  effect," 
declares  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  and  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"May  it  not  be  that  the  Morgan  people  have  found  the 
ordinary  board  of  directors  an  outworn  institution  no  longer 
necessary?  If  with  their  power  they  could  do  what  they  cared 
to  have  done  with  a  railroad  or  manufacturing  company,  mem- 
bership in  a  board  of  directors  was  an  incumbrance.  It  was  a 
long  way  about  in  their  business.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Morgans  will  still  have  a  voice  in  the  companies  from  which  they 
have  formally  separated  themselves.  But  hereafter  the  deal- 
ings will  be  through  other  directors  or  directly  with  officers." 


FOR  A  GOVERNMENT  CORNER  IN 

RADIUM 

WHEN  WE  CONSIDER  that  nearly  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can supply  of  extracted  radium  is  being  used  on  a 
New  Jersey  Congressman  suffering  from  cancer; 
when  we  further  consider  "that  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
production  last  year  was  from  American  ores  treated  abroad, 
where  we  are  dependent  for  our  own  supply  of  the  extract  at 
fabulous  prices,"  we  are  in  a  position  to  realize  the  importance 
of  Secretary  Lane's  proposal  for  protecting  our  radium-bearing 
on-  lands,  says  the  New  York  World.  It  is  the  recent  assertion 
by  eminent  medical  authorities  of  the  value  of  radium  in  treating 
cancer  that  makes  many  a  daily  declare  with  the  New  York  Press 
that  "the  project  to  place  the  radium  mines  under  direct  govern- 
mental control  and  to  operate  them,  not  for  gain,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity,  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  could  be  con- 
ceived." For  if  it  turns  out,  "as  now  seems  probable"  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  "that  radium  can  save  mankind  from 
cancer,  it  i-  obvious  that  the  cost  of  the  means  of  treatment  of  a 
':-  iase  from  which  great  multitudes  die  every  year  will  be 
In  ond  the  reach  of  private  fortunes,  and 'that  the  supply  of 
radium  must  inevitably  pass  under  public  authority." 

Government  conservation  is  thus  only  pari  of  the  program 
of  those  interested.  Their  real  principle,  as  the  New  York 
Tim  -tales  it,  "is  by  the  creation  of  an  insistent  demand  to 
induce  such  appropriate  action,  public  and  private,  that  enough 
radium  will  he  extracted  from  ores  now  known  to  exist  to  treat 
every  case  of  cancer  which  may  he  benefited  by  the  action  of 
the  radium  rays."  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  the 
expert      in     radiotherapeutiOS,     who     is     treating     Congressman 

Rremner,  and  who  is  one  of  t  hi'  founders  of  t  he  National  Radium 


Institute,  is  confident  of  the  ultimate  result,  and  says  that 
"while  radium  is  at  present  scarce  and  extremely  costly,  in  a 
few  years  we  shall  have  radium  depots  all  over  the  country, 
available  for  all." 

The  principal  deposits  of  radium-bearing  ores  are  said  to  be  in 
Colorado  and  Utah,  and  the  only  opposition  to  Secretary  Lane's 
proposal  which  we  find  noted  in  the  daily  press  comes  from  the 
Colorado  mining  interests  and  certain  State  officials,  including 
the  Governor.  A  letter  of  protest  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  complaining  that  his  "project,  if  carried  out. 
would  paralyze  one  of  the  State's  most  valued  resources,  the 
production  of  radium."  Quoting  further  from  a  Denver  dispaldi 
to  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Extensive  exploration  and  development  work  in  the  quest 
of  carnotite  and  pitchblende  is  being  prosecuted  in  Gilpin 
County  and  the  Paradox  Valley  country,  and  some  surprizing 
discoveries  have  recently  been  made.  Most  of  this  work  and 
prospecting  would  be  stopt  if  Secretary  Lane's  proposed  rule 
should  become  effective 

"Governor  Amnions  commends  Secretary  Lane's  protection 
attitude,  but  condemns  the  proposal  to  shut  the  locator  from 
radium-bearing  land." 

But  the  press  in  general  commend  Secretary  Lane  and  declare 
that  Congressman  Martin  D.  Foster's  bill  embodying  the 
Secretary's  ideas  should  receive  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Lane  set  forth  his  proposals  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Foster, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 
He  said  in  part,  as  quoted  in  the  press: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct explorations  and  researches  with  a  \  iew  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  developing  from  such  ores  a  supply  of 
radium  and  also  authorize  by  lease  or  otherwise  to  provide  for 
the  mining  and  treatment  of  radium-bearing  ores  in  such  manner 
as  would  best  secure  a  supply  of  radium  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  hospitals  of  this  country. 

"There  appears  to  be  in  the  United  States  less  than  two  grams 
of  radium,  that  is,  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  is 
valued  at  $120,000  a  gram,  and  all  of  it  has  been  procured  from 
Europe,  where  there  exist,  in  Prance,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
England,  laboratories  for  its  discovery.  Three-fourths  of  the 
radium  produced  in  the  world  during  the  year  1912  came  from 
American  ores,  yet  we  have  up  to  this  time  takon  no  steps  w  hat- 
ever  to  preserve  for  our  own  people  this  invaluable  metal,  and  our 
physicians  and  hospitals  are  dependent  on  European  laboratories 
for  such  supply  as  they  can  procure  and  are  subject  to  whatever 
monopoly  charge  the  European  laboratories  demand  for  their 
product. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  procure  at  the  present  time  so  much  as 
an  additional  gram  of  radium.  One  American  physician  informs 
me  that  after  a  search  of  Europe  he  has  been  promised  a  gram 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  which  was  the  earliest  time  it 
was  possible  to  secure  a  promise  of  even  this  slight  amount. 

"It  appears  to  have  been  established  that  radium  when  ap- 
plied in  time  is  a  cure  for  superficial  cancer,  and  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  advise  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
effectiveness  of  radium  as  a  cure  for  internal  cancer,  but  that  so 
far  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
mineral  to  demonstrate  how-  far  within  the  body  its  rays  will  be 
effective.  One  of  the  two  expert  medical  authorities  in  the 
United  States  upon  this  subject  has  said  that  with  a  large  supply 
of  the  mineral  he  believed  it  possible  to  reach  anywhere  within 
the  body  and  effectively  eliminate  the  diseased  cells.  Because. 
however,  of  the  small  amount  of  the  mineral  available  it  can  not 
be  used  in  such  experiments,  so  great  is  the  necessity  for  it  in 
cases  where  a  cure  is  known  to  be  possible. 

"Under  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
prudent  course  that  the  United  States  can  follow  is  to  withdraw 
from  public  entry  such  of  its  lands  as  are  supposed  to  contain 
radium.  This  will  guard  against  these  lands  being  taken  up 
by  those  who  would  not  put  them  to  their  highest  and  most 
beneficial  use. 

"If  the  proposed  joint  resolution  can  be  promptly  enacted 
into  law.  I  am  advised  b.\  the  Geological  Survey  that  it  will  be 

possible  immediately  to  withdraw  a  considerable  area  of  public 
land  believed  to  contain  radium.  Unless  prompt  action  is 
taken,    however,    there    is    reason    to    fear    that    these    lands   will 

hie  >me  ii(>'  hasis  of  private  speculation." 
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THE  COPPERFIELD  RAID 

SOMETHING  NFW  in  law  enforcement  was  seen  in  Oregon 
a  few  days  ago  when  Governor  Oswald  West  sent,  a  girl  of 
twenty-five,  his  private  secretary,  to  a  remote  mining 
district  to  direct  the  "cleaning  up"  of  a  tough  town  and  the 
arrest  of  live  officials,  including  the  mayor,  by  military  authority, 
on  charges  of  illegal  liquor-selling.  Miss  Fern  Hobbs  is  the 
name  of  the  young  woman  who  commanded  the  expedition,  and 
t  lie  incident  moves  the  Nashville  Tennessean  to  say  that  "it  needs 
only  a  determination  to  enforce  the  law  to 
put  every  violator  out  of  business  and  into 
jail,"  and  that  "Oregon  has  magnificent 
cause  to  plume  itself  on  the  possession  of 
two  such  fine  citizens  as  Governor  West 
and  Miss  Hobbs."  The  New  York  World, 
on  the  other  hand,  wonders  why  the  Gover- 
nor should  "send  his  private  secretary  and 
a  detachment  of  coast  artillery  to  close 
Copperfield's  two  saloons,"  and  asks  what 
has  become  of  "the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum and  the  recall  in  that  far-away  com- 
munity." "Oregon,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "is  one  of  our  leading  experimental  . 
States,"  and  "Miss  Fern  Hobbs  is  only  one 
phase  of  a  trend  toward  what  is  most  novel 
in  governmental  methods." 

The  story  of  how  lawlessness  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Copperfield  was  supprest  on  January  2 
may  be  summed  up  from  the  news  reports 
in  a  few  words.  The  municipal  government, 
we  read  in  the  Oregon  papers,  was  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  saloon-keepers,  who,  it 
is  claimed,  persisted  in  violating  the  law. 
Governor  West  sent  Miss  Hobbs  to  Cop- 
perfield with  a  squad  of  coast  artillerymen 
under  Col.  B.  K.  Lawson,  superintendent  of 
the  State  penitentiary.  Miss  Hobbs  de- 
manded on  behalf  of  the  Governor  that 
the  saloon-keeping  officials  resign,  and 
when  they  refused  she  gave  Colonel  Lawson  the  word  to  declare 
martial  law  and  close  up  the  saloons  by  force.  "There  was  no 
display  of  arms,"  says  a  Portland  Oregonian  correspondent, 
"but  when  the  military  authorities  had  taken  control  they 
searched  and  disarmed  the  citizens  and  they  found  virtually 
every  one  armed."  The  citizens,  it  appears,  were  pretty  well 
divided  on  the  question  of  law  enforcement,  and  in  case  of 
violence  they  would  have  lined  up  against  each  other.  Colonel 
Lawson  arrested  Mayor  H.  A.  Stewart,  City  Recorder  Clark, 
and  Councilmen  Wiegand,  Warner,  and  Woodbury,  and  told 
them  that  if  they  did  not  ship  their  liquor  and  bar  fixtures  out  of 
town  by  the  following  afternoon  he  would  pile  them  up  in  the 
streets  and  burn  them.  The  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
There  were  rumors  that  the  sheriff  intended  resisting  the  military 
authorities  with  an  armed  posse,  but  the  only  resistance  offered 
was  an  injunction,  which  Colonel  Lawson  ignored.  When 
injunction  proceedings  were  started,  Governor  West  directed 
Miss  Hobbs  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  executive  department. 

Mayor  Stewart  and  his  fellow  officials  defended  their  conduct 
by  saying  they  had  been  legally  elected,  that  the  saloons  were 
being  conducted  under  State  licenses,  and  that  no  legal  steps 
had  been  taken  to  revoke  the  licenses  or  to  bring  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  proprietors  of  the  saloons.  A  temporary 
city  government  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Lawson,  and  when  the  ousted  saloon  men  started  civil  proceed- 
ings Governor  West  said,  "Let  them  enjoin  and  be  damned; 
we  will  go  right  ahead  and  attend  to  our  business."  The 
executive's  reason  for  ordering  the  raid  was  that  he  had  been 


SHE  TAMED  A  FRONTIER  TOWN. 

Miss  Fern  Hobbs,  who  led  a  mili- 
tary raid  on  the  saloons  of  Copperfield, 
Ore. ,  and  had  the  mayor,  the  city  re- 
corder, and  three  councilmen  arrested. 


(old  that  liquor  was  being  sold  to  minors  and  thai  closing  hours 
were   not    being  observed.     Newspaper  editors   seem    to   give 

more    attention    to    the    pari     Miss    Hobbs    played    than    to    (he 

extraordinary  legal  procedure.     The  New   York   Tribune  sa; 

"We  like  everything  about  Miss  Fern  Hobbs  from  her  name 
up  and  down.  She  sounds  delightfully  feminine,  in  the  best 
and    most,   luscious    Western   style;  arid    that,   she  acts    with    true 

feminine  dispatch  the  citizens  of  Copperfield,  Ore.,  can  testify. 

"They  have  a  direct,  way  of  doing  things  in  Oregon,  all  along 
the  line,  and  we  suspect,  that  some  day  the  United  Stales  of 
America  will  be  very  grateful  to  this  cheerfully  experimental 
State.      What    the  secretary  of  t  he  Governor 

did  at-  Copperfield,  when  she  declared  mar- 
tial law  in  order  to  close  the  saloons,  the 
voters  of  the  State  have  been  doing  in  other 
matters  for  some  time.  When  a  situation 
arises  that  calls  for  action,  they  act.  Where 
an  older  community  would  sit  around  and 
talk  and  cite  precedents,  Oregon  writes  in  a 
new  law  while  you  wait.  Blunders  happen. 
But,  what  is  more  important,  progress  is 
made  and  the  whole  country  benefits. 

"We  salute  Miss  Fern  Hobbs  for  what  she 
has  done  and  for  the  cheerful,  interesting, 
and  effective  commonwealth  which  she 
represents." 

"Governor  West,"  says  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  "paid  a  thorny  tribute  to  the 
practical  abilities  of  women  when  he  sent 
his  feminine  private  secretary  to  make  the 
police  authorities  of  Copperfield  obey  the 
order  to  close  Copperfield's  saloons.  Not 
every  woman  would  care  to  undertake  the 
job.  But  Miss  Fern  Hobbs  .  .  .  was  not 
appalled."  The  Bulletin  wonders  if  there 
are  many  young  women  in  Oregon  "of  such 
surprizing  caliber  as  Miss  Hobbs  appears 
to  possess."  The  New  York  Times  thinks 
that  even  if  the  rum-sellers  should  win  their 
fight  in  the  courts,  they  will  never  recover 
from  their  present  humiliation  and  the  ridi- 
cule from  all  their  kind  that  will  be  the 
incident's  inevitable  sequel.  "Probably 
Governor  West  thought  of  that,"  adds  The 
Times,  "when  he  selected  his  secretary  for  that  job."  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  drops  into  a  somewhat  humorous  vein  in  its 
editorial  tribute  to  Miss  Hobbs: 

"We  have  to  hand  it  to  Miss  Fern  Hobbs,  of  Oregon.  She 
takes  the  cake;  she  is  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach;  she's  a 
darling;  she's  a  daisy,  and  nothing  but  slang  can  do  her  justice. 
As  a  real  Woman  Militant,  she  compels  Mrs.  Inez  Milholland- 
Boissevain  to  get  off  her  high  horse,  and  makes  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
hide  a  diminished  head  in  England's  fogs 

"The  Demon  Rum  plays  Sisera  to  Miss  Hobbs's  Jael.  But 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Kenite  woman  who  drove  a  tent-peg 
through  the  head  of  the  tyrant's  minion,  the  Oregon  girl  is  not 
accusable.  Her  methods  have  been  open.  Her  tent-peg  and 
hammer  have  been  unconcealed." 

This  explanation  of  her  connection  with  the  incident  is  attrib- 
uted to  Miss  Hobbs  in  press  dispatches: 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  this  for  any  other  man  in  the  world 
except  Governor  West,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  him  again;  I 
didn't  want  to  come.  No  girl  likes  to  be  conspicuous  this  way, 
but  the  Governor  had  to  send  some  one  to  represent  him  be- 
cause he  couldn't  go  himself.  I  had  been  on  trips  for  him  before 
and  know  what  he  expected  done.  Moreover,  everybody  will 
admit  there  was  something  spectacular  about  sending  a  woman 
on  a  trip  of  this  kind.  Some  people  think  the  Governor  did 
this  to  be  spectacular.  He  didn't.  He  sent  me  because  he  knew 
every  one  would  be  watching  me  and  wouldn't  think  about  six 
militiamen  coming  along.  The  men  rode  on  the  train,  and  the 
Governor  didn't  want  the  people  of  Copperfield  to  know  any- 
thing about  their  coming  until  they  were  here.  The  plan  has 
worked  perfectly,  every  one  has  been  watching  me,  and  no  one 
thought  to  look  out  for  the  militiamen." 
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TO  PULL  THE  LOAN-SHARK'S  TEETH 

IT  IS  TRUE  that  much  has  been  done  "in  a  negative  way 
bo  combat  the  ubiquitous  loan-shark,"  by  State  and  city 
legislation,  protective  associations,  and  alert  public  prose- 
cutors, but,  we  are  assured,  it  is  merely  a  beginning.  In  many 
cities,  Bays  the  Chicago  Ri  cord-Herald,  "the  loan-shark  has 
not  been  curbed  at  all,  and  where  he  has  been  subjected  to  honest 
competition,  the  dose  needs  to  be  increased."  So  the  plan  of 
.lulius  Rosenwald  and  his  associates  to  form  a  great  chain  of 
banks  for  loaning  small  sums  to  working  people  meets  with  the 
earnest  approval  of  the  press.  For.  as  The  Record- Her  aid  points 
out.  'when  business  method  and  business  experience  reenforce 
earnest  good  will  in  tackling  the  loan-shark  evil,  the  end  is  in 
sight."  With  Mr.  Rosenwald,  who  is  the  head  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Company,  of  Chicago,  are  associated  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  and — it   is  said — several  New  York  millionaires.     The 


THROWING  IT  INTO  HIM. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

first  bank  is  to  be  opened  in  Chicago,  with  a  capital  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  the  press  reports  have  it,  and 
this  bank  is  intended  to  be  only  a  forerunner  of  a  great  chain 
of  similar  institutions  throughout  the  United  States,  whose 
aggregate  capital  is  expected  to  approximate  $5,000,000.  A 
definite  announcement  of  the  details  of  the  plan  is  to  be  forth- 
coming later.  The'  most  satisfactory  account  of  it  at  present 
available  comes  from  Mr.  Rosenwald,  who  is  now  in  Europe. 
To  quote  the  statement  he  made  to  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  object  of  our  industrial  loan-banks  is  to  make  small 
loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest — loans  of  so  trifling  a  character 
that  the  ordinary  bank  would  not  consider  them — to  working- 
men  whose  means  are  too  insignificant  to  give  them  any  standing 
with  the  banks.  We  shall  require  no  collateral,  but  simply  an 
indorsement  from  some  fellow  wage-earner.  These  banks,  it  is 
hoped,  will  in  large  measure  eliminate  the  loan-shark  evil  now 
Nourishing  all  over  the  country.  We  aim  to  kill  this  system, 
which  encourages  the  small  man  to  borrow  beyond  his  means, 
B  system  which  asks  no  questions  as  to  how  money  is  to  be 
U  ed,  and  which  extorts  such  high  rates  of  interest  that  a  bor- 
rower, once  in  the  system's  clutches,  never  is  able  to  shake  him- 
self free  again. 

"No  loan  will  be  made  by  our  industrial  banks  without  con- 
clusive knowledge  that  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  legitimate 
purposes.  Another  feature  will  be  the  issuing  of  certificates  in 
small  denominations,  purchasable  on  small  weekly  or  monthly 
payments  and  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  which  is  a  rate  far 
above  that  ordinarily  allowed  by  savings-banks.    Theso  certif- 


icates will  be  redeemable  on  demand.     A  workingman  is  thus- 
encouraged  to  invest  his  savings 

"There  is  no  pretense  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  these 
banks  that  they  are  to  be  purely  philanthropic.  They  should 
combine  philanthropy  with  a  fair  business  investment 

"That  such  banks  can  be  successfully  conducted  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Italy.  The  industrial  banks  there  loan  under 
low-interest  and  non-oollateral  conditions,  not  only  to  wage- 
earners,  but  also  to  small  merchants  and  farmers.  1  hope  our 
scheme  to  lend  money  to  the  workingman  who  is  unable  to 
borrow  from  the  ordinary  banks  will  eventually  be  extended  to 
the  small  tradesman  and  the  farmer  class.  Similar  banks  already 
have  been  operated  in  Norfok,  Va.;  St.  Louis,  Atlanta.  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  other  American  cities." 

Mr.  Rosenwald,  according  to  The  R< cord-Herald,  is  now 
"making  a  study  of  industrial  credit  institutions  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  elsewhere."  As  we  have  learned  something 
about  rural  credit  systems  from  Europe,  it  now  "seems  that  we 
have  something  to  learn  there  about  industrial  loan  systems." 
And  the  Chicago  paper  continues: 

"Such  systems,  if  efficiently  managed  on  the  right  principles, 
are  not  only  a  boon  to  poor,  self-respecting  men  who  have  little 
or  no  security  to  offer  for  small  loans,  but  a  reasonably  profitable 
enterprise  for  investors.  They  afford,  moreover,  opportunities 
for  the  inculcation  of  thrift  and  the  promotion  of  the  beneficial 
policy  of  peopleizing  sound  securities  in  small  denominations. 
The  proposed  scheme  will  receive  the  heartiest  support  of  friends 
of  justice  and  constructive  reform." 

Unless  some  such  plan  as  this  is  adopted,  remarks  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "loan-sharks  will  return  as  often  as  they  are  driven  out," 
for  "sickness,  loss  of  employment,  and  other  inevitable  ills 
drive  honest  workers"  to  these  "harpies."    This  being  the  case — 

"The  new  banks  will  find  a  field  in  relieving  the  unforeseen 
distresses  of  the  self-respecting  and  the  thrifty.  As  these  have 
rolled  up  unholy  wealth  for  the  loan-sharks,  they  should  be 
able  to  pay  a  legal  and  fair  interest  on  their  loans  which  will 
make  the  new  banks  self-supporting  and  enable  them  to  return 
a  fair  profit." 

Most  enthusiastic  of  all  is  the  New  York  Commercial,  which 
calls  the  loan-shark  "in  reality,  the  'loan-squid'  of  the  civilized 
world."  Now  "a  handful  of  red-blooded  men — men  of  char- 
acter, integrity,  and  resource — are  about  to  attempt  the  annihi- 
lation of  this  thousand-armed  octopus."  To  those  who  fear 
the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  it  replies: 

"Nonsense!  The  men  who  are  promulgating  the  'small- 
loan  '  idea  are  graduates  and  postgraduates  of  the  school  of 
finance.  Furthermore,  they  have  grown  beyond  the  'won't- 
pay'  and  the  'terrible-risk'  stages!  They  want  to  give  the  Man 
Underneath  a  chance  to  lift  his  head  from  the  stoke-hole  and 
breathe  God's  pure  air;  to  live  like  a  free  man  and  die  in  peace! 
They  want  to  see  what  American  labor  can  do,  once  it  is  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  haunting,  hovering,  harrying  debt! 

"In  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  'My  yoke  is  easy  and  im 
burden  is  light,'  let  us  aid  these  gentlemen  in  their  work  of 
solving  and  rehabilitating  human  lives  and  destinies!" 

While  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  heartily  praises  the 
Rosenwald  plan,  believing  it  would  certainly  be  a  blessing  to 
many  deserving  people,  it  points  out  that  "there  are  two  classes 
of  borrowers  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  this  help": 

"One  class  is  the  foolish  and  reckless,  who  borrow  money  on 
the  pledge  of  their  salaries  for  purposes  that  would  not  pass 
inspection  of  such  an  institution.  ...  It  may  be  argued  that 
those  who  borrow  recklessly  or  foolishly  are  not  deserving  of 
help,  but  this  is  taking  a  rather  strict  view  of  the  matter.  It  is 
just  as  much  against  the  general  welfare  to  have  such  a  state  of 
affairs  exist  as  it  would  be  if  the  money  originally  borrowed  had 
been  properly  used. 

"The  other  class  is  that  large  one  which  is  compelled  to  borrow 
money  because  the  regular  income  has  ceased.  ...  It  may 
be  that  the  operations  of  these  banks  and  other  loaning  societies 
may  so  reduce  the  profits  that  the  sharks  may  be  forced  out 
of  business  entirely,  but  if  so,  where  will  the  needy  man  out  of 
employment,  the  distrest  widow,  and  others  who  have  furni- 
ture security  but  no  indorsers  get  relief?" 
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THE  FORD  MELON  FOR  LABOR 

WIIKN  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  who  made  about  a  third  of 
the  automobiles  now  being  used,  Peels  so  sure  that  this 
business  will  continue  to  prosper  that  he  is  planning  to 
give  $10,000,000  to  his  employees  as  half  of  his  company's 
profits  for  the  present  year,  there  is  reason  for  optimism  in  the 
business  world,  think  most  of  the  newspapers.  For,  as  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks,  "men  make  no  sucli  announcements,  no 
such  pledges,  except  when  the  commercial  atmosphere  is  tingling 
with  the  electricity  of  a  coming 
boom."  It  also  seems  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  press 
that  Mr.  Ford  is  being  very 
generous,  and  that  his  employees 
should  be  very  grateful.  Beyond 
this,  everything  connected  with 
the  cutting  of  this  Ford  melon 
brings  forth  at  least  two  opin- 
ions from  the  interested  editors. 
According  to  some,  we  have  here 
the  most  splendid  example  of 
profit-sharing  that  has  ever  been 
shown.  According  to  others,  it 
is  not  profit-sharing  at  all.  One 
paper  tells  the  Ford  workmen 
that  they  have  received  "  the  char- 
ter of  a  new  industrial  freedom." 
Another  informs  them  that  they 
are  going  to  be  spoiled  by  a 
too  benevolent  and  over-watch- 
ful paternalism.  We  hear  from 
one  side  that  the  Ford  Com- 
pany's example  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  its  competitors  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  automobile 
industry,  while  we  learn  from 
another  direction  that  peculiar 
conditions  make  such  a  plan 
practicable  in  the  Ford  plant; 
and  that  imitation  elsewhere 
would  be  impossible  or  disas- 
trous. Some  writers  speak  of  the 
good  which  will  ultimately  accrue 
from  the  Ford  scheme  to  labor 
and  to  business  in  general,  and  of  the  projector's  wisdom  and 
foresight.  Others  predict  serious  labor  disturbances,  and  with 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  declare  that  Henry  Ford  "has  in  his 
social  endeavor  committed  economic  blunders,  if  not  crimes," 
which  "may  return  to  plague  kim  and  the  industry  he  repre- 
sents, as  well  as  organized  society."  William  C.  Redfield,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  himself  a  manufacturer,  looks  upon  the 
Ford  plan  as  a  valuable  "social  advance."  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
a  representative  of  organized  labor,  thinks  that  Mr.  Ford's 
proposition  "  will  prove  of  great  value  financially,  intellectually, 
and  socially  to  those  immediately  in  interest  and  will  create  an 
intelligent,  constructive  discontent  among  wage-earners  in  gener- 
al"; and  further,  "that  in  so  far  as  it  produces  these  effects 
it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  country." 

From  this  multitude  of  counsel  we  turn  to  the  company's 
brief  official  statement  of  the  few  essential  facts  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"Our  company  has  now  doubled  wages.  We  have  estimated 
the  earnings  for  the  coming  year  and  are  dividing  as  we  go — or, 
in  other  words,  as  we  earn  it  during  the  year — $10,000,000.  It 
will  be  in  the  pay  envelop  semimonthly. 

"Our  firm  belief  is  that  the  division  of  earnings  between 
capital  and  labor  is  not  fair,  and  that  labor  is  entitled  to  a  greater 


share.      We  desire   to  express  our  belief  in   some  practical    way, 

and  have  i  he  re  tore  adopted  this  plan. 

"It  means  in  substance  thai  no  man  over  I  went, v -I  WO  years  <  f 
age  will  receive  less  than  $5  for  eight,  hours'  work.  Others  will 
be  compensated  ill  relation  to  their  value,  using  the  So  per  day 
as  t  he  minimum. 

"Whatever  future  plans  vv e  make  are  dependent  upon  condi- 
tions, but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  further  distribution  at 
the  end  of  the  year  after  having  laid  aside  proper  amounts  f(,r 
the  dividends,  extension,  and  the  construction  of  assembly 
plants  throughout  the  country. 

'This  is  not  a  plan  for  any  other  concern  but,  ours,  but    we  are 

in     hopes     I  hat     ot  her   employers 

will  recognize  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  earnings  and  en- 
deavor in  their  own  way  to 
make  a  bet  fer  division." 

Other  accounts  of  the  Ford 
project  tell  of  a  sociological  de- 
partment to  see  how  the  men 
spend  their  new  wealth,  and  of 
various  other  interesting  details, 
which  can  not  be  touched  on  here. 
While  the  general  policy  is  said 
to  be  permanent,  the  plan  in  de- 
tail is  described  by  officers  of  the 
Ford  Company  as  an  experiment 
for  one  year.  The  program  be- 
gins, notes  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  American,  with  an  act  of 
absolute  justice: 

"It  fixes  the  hours  of  a  day's 
work  at  eight,  instead  of  nine, 
and  as  its  factories  are  in  con- 
tinuous operation,  works  three 
shifts  daily.  Mr.  Ford  expresses 
pleasure  that  this  system  enables 
him  to  give  employment  to  sever- 
al thousand  more  men. 

"But  it  does  more.  It  ad- 
vances the  movement  for  a  gener- 
al eight-hour  day  prodigiously." 


"  I  KNOW  FOKD  WELL    ENOUGH    TO    KNOW 
THAT  HE  WILL  PUT  THE  PLAN  THROUGH." 

So  says  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and  he  explains  that  his  policy  of 
dividing  $10,000,000  among  his  workers  "is  to  make  20.000 
contented  and  happy,  rather  than  to  make  a  few  millionaires." 


The  distribution  of  $10,000,000 
annually  among  22,000  work- 
men —  salaried  employees  are 
not  included — accompanied  by 
a  "benevolent  supervision"  of 
their    well-being,   "is    a   'melon' 

of  a  rare  order."    But  it  is  more  than  that,  continues  the  New 

York  World: 

"It  is  a  step  toward  the  stewardship  of  industrial  welfare  on 
the  part  of  employers  of  an  interesting  and  significant  kind. 
In  effect,  the  Ford  Company  has  made  its  workmen  stockholders 
in  the  great  enterprise  they  have  helped  to  create.  It  has,  as 
it  were,  capitalized  labor,  making  every  worker  in  its  employ  a 
beneficiary  in  the  collective  proceeds  of  his  work  over  and 
above  his  wage  return. 

"All  this  evidences  a  recognition  of  capital's  implied  obliga- 
tions to  labor,  which  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  company. 
The  Ford  employees,  indeed,  have  received  the  charter  of 
a  new  industrial  freedom.  Will  the  plan  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  imitation  by  other  employers?  Its  test,  of  course,  will 
come  in  the  lean  years  when  profits  decline.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  a  striking  exemplification  of  new  policies  in  the  world 
of  industry." 

If  successful,  the  Ford  example,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe, 
will  be  much  imitated: 

"The  big  corporation  has  opened  the  way  to  a  diffusion  of 
ownership.  The  big  corporations  are  now  owned  by  3,000,000 
persons,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  the  property  they  represent 
was  owned  by  less  than  300,000.  Profit-sharing  opens  the  way 
to  further  wealth  diffusion,  and  holds  out  the  hope  of  retaining 
the    economic    benefits    that    flow    from    expert,    concentrated 
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management,  while  securing  a  juster  division  of  the  social  prod- 
uct. Thus  there  will  be  the  advantages  without  the  disad- 
vantages i>f  a   socialistic  regin 

"To  give  profit-sharing  a  great  impetus  in  this  country,  all 
tliat  is  needed  is  fur  some  large  business  institution  to  do  well 
with  it.  The  large  employers  of  America  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  divide  profits  it'  thereby  wages  should  become 
elastic.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ford  experiment  will  lead  to 
important  results.'' 

But  the  Detroit  Fret  Press,  in  Mr.  Ford's  home  city,  while 
praising  the  manufacturer's  " magnificent  deed."  doubts  if  his 
competitors  will  be  able  to  follow  suit.  Some  of  these  other 
manufacturers  have  been  quoted  as  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Ford  wasn't  taking  a  long  look  ahead  with  the  idea  of  insuring 
himself  against  possible  labor  troubles,  and  they  credit  him 
with  foreseeing  that  the  extra  efficiency  of  his  workmen  may 
fully  repay  him.  And  Tht  Free  Press,  taking  their  viewpoint, 
observes  that  while  "the  pick  of  labor"  will  be  attracted  to  the 
Ford    plant  — 

"oilier  plants  cannot  meet  the  price.  In  the  automobile  business 
none  other  has  so  low  a  proportion  of  labor  per  unit  of  output, 
and  what  is  possible  for  Mr.  Ford's  company  would  spell  speedy 
bankruptcy  for  most  of  his  competitors.  They  have  not  the 
margin  of  profit  in  their  operation  that  will  enable  them  to 
appropriate  so  much  for  their  pay-roll." 

Among  those  less  enthusiastic  over  the  Ford  plan  Is  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  asks:  "Is  sweeping  worth  $5  a  day,  and 
can  any  program  of  industrial  justice  be  founded  on  an  economic 
contradiction'."'  Except  for  the  concrete  benefits  derived  by 
the   employees   affected,    the   New   York   Journal  of  Commerce 


can  see  no  significance  in  the  incident,  "unless  it  be  that  of 
causing  dissatisfaction  among  less  fortunate  bodies  of  laborers." 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  the  Ford  grounds  arc 
being  besieged  by  many  hundred  men  seeking  employment. 
So  the  New  York  Times  looks  for  "serious  disturbances  in  the 
automobile  industry  labor  market." 

"The  Ford  Company  cannot  hire  all  the  men,  yet  there  will 
bt  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  shops  of  other  companies. 
Strikes  are  likely  enough,  and  conditions  of  peace  cannot  b<" 
looked  for  until  the  equilibrium  is  somehow  restored." 

The  Times   editorial  concludes  in  this  note  of  dubiety: 

"We  think  the  weight  of  opinion  will  decidedly  incline  to  the 
side  of  doubt  or  to  prophecies  of  certain  failure  for  an  experiment 
so  manifestly  based  upon  a  vision  of  universal  human  uplift 
through  a  single  venture  in  the  field  of  beneficence." 

Another  New  York  daily,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  aghast 
at  Mr.  Ford's  violation  of  all  the  "true  laws  of  giving": 

"Such  unscientific  rewards  may  get  advertising  and  get 
riddance  to  Henry  Ford  of  his  burdensome  millions,  but  they  are 
unscientific  and  not  true  charity  in  its  broadest  sense. 

"They  introduce  instantly  what  Henry  Ford  has  fought, 
the  gambling  element.  If  this  principle  is  extended,  roving  bands 
of  labor  will  seek  factory  employment  by  bribes  of  gifts  on 
temporary  good  behavior  where  easy  fortune  may  be  thought 
to  lurk.  People  will  not  work  for  wages;  they  will  gamble  their 
labor  for  gifts,  largess,  and  bonuses. 

"If  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  correctly  reporting  the 
latest  invention  and  advertisement  of  Henry  Ford,  he  has  in  his 
social  endeavor  committed  economic  blunders,  if  not  crime-. 
They  may  return  to  plague  him  and  the  industry  he  represents, 
as  well  as  organized  society." 
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Even  Governor  Blease  must  feel  that  he  is  pardoning  rattier  too  freely 
when  he  finds  that  he  has  pardoned  one  man  twice. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

Now  (hat  Mendel  Beilis  has  been  threatened  by  the  Black  Hundred, 
perhaps  .Senator  Vardaman  will  take  a  hand  in  the  game. — Columbia  Stale. 

Tup:  oik-  indisputable  evidence  of  the  fairness  of  the  Dominican  elections 
is  the  fact  that  the  party  in  power  was  defeated. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"  I'ktek  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers"  has  met  its  equal. 
Colonel  Koosevelt  is  now  staying  with  ex-Provisional  President  of  Para- 
guay. Pedro  Pena. — Columbia  Stale. 

Now  that  the  bill  is  signed,  it  might  he  pointed  out  that  those  who 
fought  so  bravely  for  the  beauty  of  Hetch  Hctchy  really  ought  to  have 
begun  on  the  name. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Mb.  Bkyan  is  entitled  to  feel  much  gratification  at  the  assurance  that 
Holland  will  think  the  matter  over  very  carefully  before  declaring  war 
against   the   United  States. — New  York   Tribune. 

The  supreme  test  is  whether  any  public  official 
would  rather  be  right  than  baseball  president. — 
Washington  Post. 

Kno.M  the  way  they  are  all  putting  the  ban  on 
that  dance  it  looks  as  if  mil  would  be  the  tango's 
banner  year. — St.  l^ouis  Republic. 

The  Republican  party  is  willing  enough  to  wel- 
come the  prodigals  back,  but  the  prodigals  want 
to  sec  the  fatted  calf  first. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

WHAT  are  you  kicking  about?  This  lime  fifty 
years  ago  eggs  were  selling  in  Richmond  for 
anywhere  from  $2.76  to  $•'$  a  dozen. — Richmond 
1  imcs-Dispatch. 

It's  all  right,  of  course,  for  the  Japs  to  make 
arms  to  sell  to  the  Mexicans,  for,  as  they  say, 
I ni^ire— -  i-  business;  but  perhaps  they  had  better 
ship  ('.  6.   \).— Columbus  Slate  Journal. 

I'm  \httunach  de  Golha  announces  that  the 
marriage  of  Nancy  Leishman  and  the  Duke  of 
Oroy  is  "not  one  of  equal  birth."  which  is  the 
first  time  in  bistpry  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  has 
offldau)  recognized  the  superiority  of  the  free- 
born  American.      Philadelphia  North  American. 

i:i  i  \uv  Bryan's  completed  arbitration 
treaties  with  Switzerland,  "  Denmark,  and  Uru- 
guay take  a  great  load  off  our  minds.  Tho 
thought  of  war  with  them  was  terrible. — Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal. 


William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  revealed  as  a  poet.     This 
may  lead  to  his  appointment  as  an  Ambassador  if  he  is  not   careful 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  a  twentieth-century  American  writer  of  plays  should  come  into 
possession  of  the  Augean  stables  he  would  not   clean  them.     He'd  stage 

them. — Courier  Journal. 

The  panic  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  Currency  Bill  seems  to  be 
quite  as  terrific  as  the  one  brought  on  by  the  revision  of  the  tariff. — 

Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

GAZING  upon  the  Kaiser's  thrilling  record  of  43  wild  boars  and  17  Stags 
in  a  few  hours,  it  must  be  confest  that  Mr.  Armour's  most  skilful  assistant 
could  hardly  do  better. —  Washington  Past. 

"Only  one  person  in  10.000  understands  the  currencj   question,"  says 
a  Washington  dispatch.     And  probably  he  can't  explain  it  so  that   any- 
body else  can  understand  it. —  Toledo  Blade. 
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Harding  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


It  is  hoped  that  Orville  Wright's  stabilizer 
will  have  a  longer  career  than  Walter  Wellman's 
equilibrator. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

If  Porfirio  Diaz  really  wishes  to  end  his  days 
in  Mexico,  The  Chronicle  suggests  that  the  present 
is  an  auspicious  moment.     Houston  Chronicle. 

The  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike, 
but  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  unjust  could  atTonl 
the    more   expensive   umbrellas. — San    Francisco 

Bulletin. 

The  London  Times  prints  an  article  on  eggs  on 
iis  sporting   page.      Perhaps    because   one  takes 
such    a  sporting  chance  in   buj  Ing    them, 
lor  A:  Times. 

The  destruction  of  the  White  House  mint  bed 
removes  the  last  \estige  of  hope  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  President  Wilson  and  Marse  Henrj 
Watterson. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  folk  at  Pass  Christian  have  been  supply- 
ing the  President  with  fresh  eggs  gratis  Now '6 
the  time  for  somebody  to  say  something  regard- 
ing the  Democratic  doctrine  of  "special  privileges 
to  none." — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Even  with  t  he  visit  of  John  Lind,  the  news  from 
Mexico  is  getting  to  bo  of  the  sort  described  by  the 
Hartford  Times  newsboy  who  told  a  prospective 
patron.  "There's  plenty  of  news,  but  Dothing  to 
holler." — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 
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LONDON'S  GREAT   LAND  DEAL 


CENTURTES  past  and  to  come  figure  in  the  comment 
of  London  newspapers  on  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's Covent  (Harden  estate.  The  neighborhood  became 
the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  in  1552.  In  the  centuries 
since,  as  The  Times  observes,  it  has  been  the  center  of  the 
theatrical  world  and  has  played  "an  immensely  large  part  in 

English  literature,  in 
memoirs,  and  in  docu- 
ments of  historical  in- 
terest"; "it  has  always 
been  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  people,  and  it 
has  seen,  perhaps,  more 
laughter  and  tears  than 
any  equal  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  the 
world."  Its  sale  to-day 
is  spoken  of  as  "the  big- 
gest private  real-estate 
deal  on  record,"  and 
the  price  paid  is  not 
much  less  than  $15,000,- 
000,  according  to  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  But 
it  is  not  the  change  of 
ownership  of  this  his- 
toric ground  or  the  size 
of  the  gigantic  real-estate 
"deal"  that  makes  the 
sale  welcome  to  the  Lib- 
eral press  or  a  matter 
of  regret  and  alarm 
to  their  Conservative 
contemporaries.  Covent 
Garden,  notes  a  journal 
we  should  here  call  pro- 
gressive, The  Daily  News, 
was  worth  at  the  time  of  its  grant  to  the  Russells  a  little  more 
than  $30  a  year,  while  to-day  it  is  worth  about  $120,000.  So 
The  News  finds  the  public's  chief  interest  in  the  transaction 
to  be  its  illustration  of  the  evils  of  England's  present  land 
system,  whereby  a  few  individuals  reap  the  benefit  of  an 
enormous  unearned  increment  created  by  the  whole  community. 
One  Liberal  writer  actually  tenders  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the 


THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD, 

Who  sells  nineteen  acres  in  the 
heart  of  London  that  have  been  in  the 
family  for  centuries,  and  gives  the  cue 
for  the  cry  of  "unearned  increment." 


gratitude  of  the  English  peoplo  for  what  ho  has  done.  But  as 
we  turn  to  the  Conservative  press  we  find  regret  instead  of 
thanks.  Dailies  like  The  Morning  Post  and  The  livening  Stand- 
ard, and  weeklies  like  The  Saturday  Review  devote  much  edi 
torial  space  to  showing  that  all  England  as  well  as  the  Covent 
Garden    tenants   will   suffer,   and    that    the    trouble    is   due   in 

great  part  to  Mr.  Lloyd-  

Cieorge's  "crusades," 
and  particularly  his  new 
land  scheme. 

Columns  of  interest- 
ing description  of  the 
Covent  Garden  prop- 
erty which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  sold  to  Mr. 
Harry  Mallaby-Deeley, 
M.P.,  appear  in  the 
London  press.  And 
there  are  many  enter- 
taining narratives  of  the 
history  of  this  famous 
bit  of  London.  It  can 
hardly  all  be  reprinted 
here,  but  the  essential 
facts  are  found  in  these 
paragraphs  from  a  Times 
editorial: 

"The  property,  which 
is  freehold,  covers  about 
nineteen  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north 
by  Long  Acre;  on  the 
south  it  reaches  nearly 
to  the  Strand;  on  the 
east  the  boundary  runs 
down  Drury  Lane  and 
Aldwych;  on  the  west  it 
extends  as  far    as  Bed- 

fordbury,  which  runs  parallel  to  St.  Martin's  Lane.  There  stand 
upon  it  not  only  Covent  Garden  Market,  but  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  the  Drury  Lane,  Strand,  and  Aldwych  theaters,  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  and  the  National 
Sporting  Club.  Some  of  the  property  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bedford  family  since  1552,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  first 
Earl  by  Henry  VIII.  It  formed  part  of  the  estates,  forfeited 
under  the  Bill  of  Attainder  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  included 
a  portion  of  the  tract  known  as  the  Convent  Garden  attached  to 


MR.  H.   MALLABY-DEELEY,  M.P., 

Whose  "sublime  courage"  is  admired 
for  buying  the  Duke's  acres  "when 
Mr.Lloyd-George's  stormy  petrels  are 
hovering  so  threateningly  overhead." 
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WHERE  THE  DUKE'S  ACRES  WERE  LOCATED. 


VIEW  OF  THAT  PART  OF   LONDON   IN   15.0. 


THE  LAND  SOLD  BY  THE  DUKE  OP  BEDFORD  THAT  BROUGHT  NEARLY  A  MILLION  AN  ACRR. 
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the  Abbey  and  Convent  of  Westminster.  In  1621  the  present 
square  in  which  stands  Co  vent  Garden  Market  was  designed  by 
[nigo  Junes,  who  also  built  the  church  of  St.  Paul's.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  district  became  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  London.  In  value  per  square  foot  the 
district  probably  comes  next  to  the  city  to-day." 

This  is  not   the  only  property  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been 
disposing  of,   we  are  reminded.     During  the   past   four  years, 


AN    EYE-OPENER. 

The  Duke  has  sold  his  Covent  Garden  estate  (originally  Church  prop- 
erty) for  several  millions — every'  penny  of  it  unearned  increment. 

The  Workman  (to  the  Duke  of  Bedford) — "I  see  now  what  you 
fellows  mean  when  you  bleat  about  'the  burdens  of  the  landowner."  " 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

says  The  Times,  "he  has  been  steadily  selling  his  estates  in 
the  country."  With  other  London  dailies  The  Times  has  doubts 
whether  the  Duke  intends  to  reinvest  his  money  in  England. 
.Meanwhile  it  trusts,  for  the  new  owner's  sake,  that  the  pub- 
licity of  his  purchase  "may  not  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the 
<  'hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  some  fresh  scheme  for  the  taxation 
of  ground  values  and  unearned  increment."  Indeed,  observes 
The  Daily  Mail,  "the  public  will  scarcely  know  whether  most 
to  admire  the  incomparable  prudence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
in  divesting  himself  of  his  Covent  Garden  estate,  or  the  sublime 
courage  of  Mr.  Mallabj'-Deeley  in  venturing  to  purchase  it 
when  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  stormy  petrels  are  hovering  so  threat- 
eningly overhead."  The  Daily  News  finds  in  the  sale  a  direct 
argument  favoring  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  plans: 

"Covent  Garden  at  the  time  of  the  grant  was  worth  six 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  a  year.  To-day  it  is 
worth  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Most  of  that 
increase  is  due  to  the  market  monopoly,  which  is  a  tax  on  the 
community,  and  to  unearned  increment,  created  by  the  com- 
munity. The  whole  transaction  has  for  the  public  only  one 
serious  interest — it  illustrates  the  enormous  toll  which  our 
present  land  system  and  our  present  system  of  rating  take  of 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  landowners.  The 
Government's  land  scheme  has  still  to  deal  with  this  evil." 

And  the  weekly  Nation  so  far  agrees  as  to  say: 

"That  it  is  possible  for  so  huge  a  fortune  to  be  built  up  from 
i  he  industry  of  the  community,  without  anything  being  given 
in  exchange,  will  certainly  furnish  matter  for  thought  regarding 
our  present  system  of  rating  land  in  urban  districts." 

Deep  is  the  regret  of  the  ultra-Conservative  Morning  Post 
at  the  news  of  the  sale.     But  it  can  not  blame  the  Duke: 

"He  and  other  great  London  landlords,  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  town,  are  now  the  subjects  of  an  attack  based 
on  an  appeal  to  class  jealousj  and  cupidity.  The  property 
of  the  few  is  being  held  out  as  a  bait  to  the  many,  and  our 
old  landlords  are  driven  by  the  mere  instinct  of  self-prcser- 
\  at  ion  to  sell  their  estates  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  other 
irities." 


Such  views  are  found  exprest  at  some  length  by  all  the  oppo- 
sition  papers.      The  Evening  Standard  deolan 

"It  is  comparatively  easy  to  plunder  gr«.at  territorial  nobles. 
.  .  .  You  can  point  out  that  his  Grace  or  his  Lordship  only  took 
the  trouble  to  be  born  in  order  to  step  into  the  whole  magnili- 
ceiit  property  built  up  by  some  ingenious  ancestor,  who  helped 
Henry  VIII.  to  rob  the  monasteries,  or  bought  market-ganh  as 
in  the  London  suburbs  when  George  III.  was  King.  It  is  all 
unearned  increment;  let  the  virtuous  community  now  seize  it 
without  a  qualm. 

"But  when  persons  like  Mr.  Mallaby-Deeley  acquire  the 
great  estates,  the  situation  changes.  They  will  be  able  to 
prove  that  they  have  paid  hard  cash  for  the  land  and  tene- 
ments, and  are  as  much  entitled  to  secure  possession  of  it  as  any 
other  purchaser  of  any  other  kind  of  commodity.  The  inquisi- 
tion into  origins  falls  to  the  ground 

"The  Radical  spoliators  will  lose  their  dignified,  but  somewhat 
helpless,  aristocratic  victims,  and  find  themselves  confront ed 
by  groups  of  shrewd  business  men  and  investors,  who  have  no 
more  intention  of  being  deprived  of  their  land  than  of  their 
overcoats." 

It  is  some  such  thought  as  this  which  prompts  Mr.  George 
Lansbury,  the  radical  ex-member  of  Parliament  who  has  been 
visiting  this  country,  to  suggest  that  this  was  the  very  thing 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  in  mind.  And  he  further  intimates  that 
Mr.  Mallabj'-Deeley  is  but  a  figurehead,  and  that  he  represents 
a  syndicate  which  in  turn  represents  the  Bedford  family.  So 
that  the  Duke  has  paid  himself  $15,000,000  to  get  a  good  title 
for  a  bad  one.  But  Mr.  Mallaby-Deeley  resents  any  insinua- 
tion that  he  may  be  a  syndicate.     The  Daily  News  quotes  him : 

"I  can  tell  you  that  it  was  an  entirely  private  sale  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  an  entirely  private  purchase  by  me.  I 
have  bought  the  estate  for  investment. 

"I  have  no  intentions  with  regard  to  it,  except  to  carry  it 
on  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted.  There 
is  no  syndicate — I  wish  to  make  that  quite  clear — and  there  is 


THE    NEW    ULYSSES. 

"  'Courage,'  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  LAND." — The  Lotos- 
oaters.  — Punch  (London). 

no  question  of  forming  a  company  to  manage  the  estate.      It   is 
entirely  a  private  investment." 

Nor  is  the  Duke's  successor  afraid   of  any   coming   radical 
legislation: 

I  rdess  the  legislation  is  of  a  confiscatory  character,  I  feel 
that  no  legislation  can  prevent  a  landlord  and  his  tenant  fr<  m 
coming  to  a  fair  agreement.  The  fair-dealing  landlord  has 
nothing  to  fear." 
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ENGLAND'S  BOYCOTT  OF  OUR  FAIR 

MR.  ASQUITIL  has  refused  to  receive  a  deputation 
representing  influential  British  commercial  interests 
who  favor  government  participation  at  Nan  Francisco 
i.i  1915.  In  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  party  who  asked 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  Government's  decision  not  to 
participate,  Mr.  Asquith  stales  that  he  regrets  that  the  Cabinet 
are  not  able  to  modify  the  decision  which  was  announced  in 
Parliament  at  the  last  session. 
Naturally  enough,  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  connects  this 
declination  with  the  decision  of 
Germany  to  take  the  same  course, 
and  says  bluntly  that  both 
Powers  are  spending  too  much 
money  in  armaments  to  be  able 
to  make  grants  for  the  expan- 
sion of  commercial  interests.  It 
proceeds: 


"We  deeply  regret  that  the 
Cabinet  are  still  adverse  to  the 
proposal  for  an  official  represen- 
tation of  British  products  at  the 
San  Francisco  Exhibition.  In 
these  days  of  advancing  ex- 
penditure it  grudges  the  £100,000 
or  so  which  would  be  necessary. 
Germany  has  also  decided  against 
official  participation.  Were  En- 
gland and  Germany  spending  less 
on  armaments,  their  decisions 
would  no  doubt  have  been  differ- 
ent. It  is,  we  think,  a  pity;  an 
event  so  pregnant  with  commer- 
cial changes  as  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  does  not 
happen  very  often  in  a  century; 
and  commercial  victory  must 
infallibly  come  to  the  nations 
which  prove  equal  to  these  oppor- 
tunities when  they  arise.  We  re- 
gret it  very  much,  too,  on  Anglo- 
American  grounds.  Our  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  national  en- 
terprises of  the  United  States  is 

not  that  of  mere  foreigners;  if  we  act  as  tho  it  were,  we  give 
a  totally  misleading  and  very  unfortunate  impression.  Per- 
haps as  the  Exhibition  is  still  sixteen  months  off,  and  next 
March  would  not  be  too  late  for  the  Government  to  change 
their  mind,  at  least  as  regards  the  arts  and  crafts  exhibit  ar- 
ranged at  Ghent,  some  wiser  influences  may  still  prevail  after 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament." 

But  the  question  has  not  yet  been  finally  decided  in  the  opinion 
of  members  of  that  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Asquith  refused  to 
give  an  audience,  and  we  read  in  the  London  Standard: 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cabinet  were  not  united 
in  the  decision  which  has  thus  had  the  effect  of  causing  keen 
disappointment  among  the  public.  The  decision,  a  Standard 
representative  was  informed  yesterday,  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  national  expenditure  is  rising,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
the  Cabinet  are  not  prepared  to  sanction  further  expenditure. 
Apart  from  the  object  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition  to 
celebrate  the  opening  for  traffic  of  the  Panama  Canal,  there 
is  the  further  object  that  the  exhibition  is  also  to  celebrate 
the  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  this 
country. 

"This  second  consideration,'  said  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  a  Standard  representative  yesterday,  'is  one  upon  which  too 
little  emphasis  has  been  placed.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
Cabinet  have  refused  to  be  officially  represented,  for  certain 
Continental  countries  have  decided  to  take  part,  and  in  their 
case  the  ties  of  kinship  and  language  do  not  count.  Who  first 
made  the  statement  that  £250,000  would  be  required  as  the 
cost  of  representation  is  not  known,  but  damage  was  done  by 
its  publication,  and  tho  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  only 


£100,000  was  required  people's  minds  arc  still  influenced   by 
t  he  larger  figure.' " 

All  this  discussion,  of  course,  advertises  the  fair  very  widely 
and    creates    far    more   interest     here    and    abroad    than    would 

have  followed  [f  everything  had  proceeded  without  a  ripple. 

Some   interesting  facts  of   participation   appear  in   the    London 
Times: 

"In    all,   twenty-seven   nations  have   accepted    the   invitation 
to  be  represented,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  amount 

of  some  of  the  more  important 
countries  and  the  sum  they  are 
to  spend: 


"IL  GIOCONDO." 

The  enigmatic  smile  of  this  old  master  distinguishes  it  from  that 
other  national  treasure,  the  "Bonar  Lisa."       — Punch  (London). 


Canada £100, 000 

Italy £80,000 

Holland £60,000 

Sweden £40,000 

Brazil £200,000 

(probably) 
Argentina £200,000 

(probably) 


"It  is  true  that  Germany  is 
not  to  be  officially  represented, 
but  that  is  surely  all  the  more 
reason  for  a  representative  dis- 
play of  British  goods  and  British 
trade.  By  deciding  not  to  back  u  p 
the  desires  and  efforts  of  the  most 
important  business  houses  in  this 
country  the  Government  is  in- 
directly closing  up  avenues  of 
commerce  for  the  future.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  official  rep- 
resentation would  be  the  best 
guaranty  of  the  business  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  every 
facility  was  being  offered  for 
those  who  desired  special  protec- 
tion in  the  way  of  patents,  etc. 
"Messrs.  Doulton,  the  famous 
pottery  firm,  have  already  de- 
cided to  be  represented  at  the 
Exhibition.  In  pottery  this  coun- 
try is  far  ahead  of  the  work  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  firm,  whether  the 
Government  maintains  its  de- 
cision or  not,  to  be  represented  by 
a  display  which  will  show  the 
potter's  art  in  its  highest  stand- 
ard.    Other  firms  have  also  decided  to  be  represented." 

How  strong  the  general  feeling  in  trade  circles,  as  well  as 
among  scientific  and  artistic  associations,  is  for  British  par- 
ticipation may  be  judged  from  the  following  editorial  from 
this  great  London  organ: 

"The  British  committee  fin  favor  of  participation]  have 
recently  been  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  British  Science 
Gild,  which  has  resolved  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  favoring 
official  participation.  The  president  of  the  gild  is  Sir  William 
Mather,  who  succeeded  Lord  Haldane,  and  among  the  vice- 
presidents  and  officers  are  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Sir  David  Gill, 
Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Philip  Watts,  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  Sir 
William  Kamsay,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Prof.  R.  Meldola, 
F.R.S.,  Sir  Francis  Laking,  Mr.  Charles  Bathurst,  M.P.,  and 
Sir  Boverton  Redwood. 

"It  is  understood  that  an  influential  committee  of  leading 
British  artists  will  shortly  be  formed  on  similar  fines. 

"An  interesting  proposal  has  been  made  that  all  British 
exhibits  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  instead  of  being 
returned  direct  to  this  country,  should  be  shown  at  the  Winnipeg 
and  Toronto  Exhibitions  in  1916.  It  is  stated  that  this  proposal 
could  probably  be  executed  free  of  all  expense  to  the  British 
Government  and  the  individual  British  exhibitor,  and  that  it 
would  cause  great  gratification  throughout  Canada. 

"In  consequence  of  the  Prime  Minister's  inability  to  receive 
the  deputation,  the  British  .committee  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  forward  officially  the  favorable  arrangements 
they  have  been  able  to  make  as  regards  the  shipping  of  exhibits 
to  San  Francisco,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  expenses  both 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  manufacturer." 
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AN   ECHO  OF  ZABERN 

THE  STIRRING  INCIDENTS  in  the  little  frontier 
town  of  Zabern  on  the  edge  of  the  Vosges  have  called 
forth  in  t he  French  and  German  press  a  great  deal  of 
comment  in  which  we  Bee  re  waled  the  fact  that  Frenchmen 
can  never  be  thoroughly  Germanized.  The  people  of  Alsaee- 
Lorraine,  like  other  Frenchmen  of  their  rank  in  life,  are  frugal 


William — "  The  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  reign  gained  me 
one  hemisphere;  the  next  twenty-five  will  give  me  the  other." 

— Mucha  ("Warsaw). 

and  industrious,  we  are  told.  They  are  willing  to  put  up  with 
a  great  many  petty  acts  of  tyranny  if  only  they  are  allowed  to 
cultivate  their  fields  and  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  French  opinion  of  the  situation  is  furnished  by 
the  Paris  Soleil.  This  paper  is,  of  course,  the  organ  largely  of 
the  clergy  and  the  old  aristocracy  of  France,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  represents  the  stalwart  middle-class  who  have  fought 
for  France  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  are  willing  to  do  so 
again.  The  surrender  of  a  strip  of  French  territory  to  the  de- 
mands of  Bismarck  it  can  never  forgive  or  forget.  Allowing, 
then,  for  a  certain  acerbity  of  feeling  on  this  subject,  we  read: 

"The  Germans  have  never  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
population  of  the  annexed  provinces.  In  all  their  efforts  to  ac- 
quire the  friendship  of  the  conquered  people  they  have  shown 
themselves  awkward  and  coarse.  The  dulness  of  the  Teuton 
is  something  more  than  a  legend.  And  yet,  with  the  Alsatians, 
so  brave  and  true-hearted,  the  love  of  tranquillity,  the  desire 
to  maintain  business  prosperity  throughout  the  country,  have 
triumphed  over  every  other  consideration.  And  then  we  must 
not  forget  the  discouragement  experienced  by  the  people  of 
the  annexed  provinces  when  they  saw  the  resigned  attitude  of 
France  as  a  whole 

"But  the  immense  majority  of  these  people  have  remained 
faithful  to  us.  The  life  led  by  them  under  German  rule  cannot 
permit  them  to  remain  in  indifference.  The  result  must  be 
either  cordial  intimacy  or  inexpiable  hatred.  This  condition 
of  things  has  been  recognized  even  by  the  Reichstag,  which 
during  the  recent  trouble  has  given  its  support  to  the  Alsatians." 

This  writer,  Mr.  R.  Kivasso,  who  is  well  known  in  this  field 
of  journalism,  goes  on  to  give  us  a  very  pretty  and  interesting 
account  of  the  loyalty  of  these  provinces  to  their  native  France: 

"This  is  what  took  place  in  a  little  town  of  Alsace — whose 
name  1  suppress  for  fear  of  reviving  the  bitter  and  rancorous 
reelings  which  sometimes  reign  in  Germanized  France. 

Last  spring  the  municipal  officers  of  the  town  had  contracted 
to  repair  a  road  sloping  from  the  mountains  toward  the  first 
houses  of  their  town.  They  had  no  eye  for  landscape-gardening, 
and  neglected  to  edge  it  with  turf,  but  when  the  summer  came 
and  the  sun  shone  down  the  edges  of  this  road  had  become 
covered  with  blue,  white,  and  crimson  flowers,  so  that  the  road 
really  appeared  to    be  bordered  by  two  immense  tricolor  flags! 


The  officers  of  the  town.  w  ho  were  Germans,  of  course,  hastened  at 
once,  in  a  violent  rage,  to  tear  up  these  flower  beds.  But  was  it 
not  beautiful,  this  act  of  our  brethren  across  the  Vosges,  who 
sowed  during  the  night  the  three  holy  colors  of  our  war-flag, 
trusting  to  their  native  soil  and  the  sun  that  shone  upon  it  to  dis- 
play in  all  its  magnificence  the  flag  of  their  army  before  the  e 
of  their  jailers?" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  GERMAN   PICTURE  OF  HUERTA 

A  BUSE,  contumely,  obloquy,  and  objurgation  have  been 
A-\  piled  upon  the  head  of  the  President  de  facto  of  Mexico 
"*■  -^-  — Mr.  Huerta.  He  might  not  like  it  if  he  knew  about  it, 
but  he  tells  the  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  that 
the  only  language  he  understands  is  Spanish,  and  that  he  is, 
therefore,  unable  to  follow  as  closely  as  he  would  like  to  the 
opinions  of  the  press.  He  assured  the  correspondent  of  his 
friendly  feeling  for  Germany,  thus  allaying  all  fears  Germany 
may  have  had  on  that  score,  and  rather  flatteringly  averred 
that  as  an  old  soldier  he  admires  the  warlike  spirit  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  German  Army.  He  emphatically  declared 
that  the  dream  of  his  life  had  been  the  creation  of  a  similar 
powerful  army  for  Mexico.  His  admiration  for  Germany  was 
not  lost  upon  the  correspondent,  who  reciprocates  it  by  saying 
that  "Mr.  Huerta  produced  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  remark- 
ably intelligent  and  energetic  man,  and  it  is  easily  to  be  under- 
stood what  an  influence  his  powerful  personality  has  upon  his 
fellow  countrymen."  Just  why  he  has  not  restored  order  in 
Mexico  he  explained  to  the  correspondent  thus: 

"It  is  true  that  the  disquiet  in  Mexico  has  not  yet  reached 
an  end,  but  my  Government  has  been  only  ten  months  at  the 
helm,  and  from  its  entrance  into  power  not  a  single  dollar  has 
been  contributed  to  the  public  treasury.  Mexico  had  a  standing 
army  of  only  19,000  men.  and  the  8,000  police  that  belonged 
to  the  Government  of  Madero  either  deserted  or  rebelled.  So 
you  can  see  how  impossible  it  was  to  pacify  our  immense  terri- 
tory immediately. 


PROTECTING  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BIO  GUN  INDUSTRY. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

"The  remarkable  success  of  my  Governmenl  consists  in  the 
pacification  of  twenty-two  states,  three  territories,  and  the 
district  of  the  capital  city  of  Mexico.  We  have  also  limited  the 
disturbances  in  the  country  to  five  states. 

"In  relation  to  our  international  position,  we  may  say  that 
Mexico  is  living  in  peace  with  all  the  world.  We  are  not  to  blame 
if  there  is  an  interruption  in  the  friendship  which  should  exisl 
between  us  and  another  great  people  so  that  its  good  and 
valuable  friendship  has  been  denied  us." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


(GIENOT  ANB  iHVENTIOH 


MIND    IN   THE  WHITE   AND  THE    NEGRO 


IS  THE  NEGRO  RACE  less  intelligent  than  the  white? 
Le  Bon,  the  French  psychologist,  says  that  the  two  races 
are  forever  separated  by  "a  mental  abyss,"  while  Boaz, 
the  American  ethnologist,  sees  no  essential  mental  difference 
between  them.  Interesting  tests  of  white  and  colored  children 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  made  by  Dr.  Josiah  Morse,  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  with  the  aid  of  what  is 
known  as  Binet's  "scale  of  intelligence,"  are 
described  by  the  author  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York,  January).  The 
results  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  altho 
interesting.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  select 
white  and  colored  children  from  the  same 
"walks  of  life,"  the  former  seem  to  be  more 
intelligent,  but  "poor  white"  children  from 
the  mills  come  out  almost  as  badly  in  the 
test  as  the  colored  children,  which  does  not 
look  as  if  race  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
"The  Binet  scale,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  a  set  of  simple  questions  and  commands, 
classified  by  their  adaptation  to  children  of 
six  to  twelve  years.  The  "mental  age"  of 
the  child  is  determined  by  the  highest  group 
of  tests  that  he  can  pass  successfully,  only 
one  failure  being  permitted.  But  if  he  can 
pass  five  tests  in  various  higher  groups,  he 
has  an  additional  year's  credit.  Comparison 
of  the  mental  age,  thus  determined,  with  the 
real  age  shows  whether,  and  in  what  degree, 
a  child  is  backward  or  forward.  Says 
Professor  Morse: 


"The  same  tests  were  given  to  both  the 
white  and  colored  children  under  practically 
uniform  conditions,  with  the  exception  that 
some  of  the  colored  children  tested  were 
older  than  twelve  years.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  colored  school,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system,  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  white  schools,  and  the  quality  of  teaching  is  good.  The 
children  seemed  to  be  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  white  ex- 
aminer, and  to  do  their  best.  No  marked  variation  from 
the  white  children  in  the  manner  of  responding  could  be  noted. 
In  almost  every  case  the  dress,  cleanliness,  and  manners  of  the 
children  indicated  that  they  came  from  good  homes.  The 
replies  were  usually  couched  in  fewer  words  than  those  of  the 
white  children.  There  was  less  tendency  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  more  at  ease 
when  reacting  to  the  tests  than  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  talk  with  them  about  other  things 

"The  results  of  the  investigation  upon  the  white  and  colored 
children  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 


DR.  JOSIAH  MORSE, 

Who  found  that  colored  children 
excelled  in  rote  memory,  while  white 
children  were  superior  in  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  mental  ability. 


More  than  one  year  backward. 

Satisfactory 

More  than  one  year  advanced. 


Colored, 

Per  Cent. 

29.4 

69.8 

0.8 


White, 

Per  Cent. 

10.2 

84.4 

5.3 


"The  number  of  white  children  testing  at  age  is  decidedly 
larger  than  any  other  group,  whereas  for  the  colored  children 
the  largest  group  is  the  one  testing  one  year  below  age.  In 
the  satisfactory  group  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly  15  per  cent, 
between  the  white  and  colored;  nearly  three  times  as  many 
colored  are  more  than  a  year  backward,  and  less  than  1  per 
cent,  are  more  than  a  year  advanced. 

"The  picture  tests  gave  the  colored  children  considerable 
trouble,  probably  due  to  difference  in  racial  esthetics.  The 
tests  relating  to  time  and  money,  distinguishing  between  morn- 


ing and  afternoon,  enumerating  the  months,  counting  stamps. 
and  making  change,  the  drawing  tests,  both  copying  and  re- 
producing from  memory,  were  all  too  difficult.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  of  comprehension,  to  the  absurd  statements 
and  to  the  problems  of  various  facts,  were  often  absurd  or 
senseless;  the  best  replies,  however,  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  the  white  children.  The  definitions  were  often  not 
better  than  terms  of  use,  and  frequently 
staled  in  the  language  of  a  younger  child. 

"In  general,  il  may  he  said  that  the  colored 
children  excel  in  rote  memory,  e.g.,  in  count- 
ing, repeating  digits  (but  not  one  was  able 
to  repeat  twenty-six  syllables),  naming  words, 
making  rimes,  and  in  time  orientation.  They 
are  inferior  to  the  whites,  however,  in  esthetic 
judgment,  observation,  reasoning,  motor 
control,  logical  memory,  use  of  words,  resis- 
tance to  suggestion,  and  in  orientation  or  ad- 
justment to  the  institutions  and  complexi- 
ties of  civilized  society. 

' '  To  what  extent  these  differences  are  due 
to  difference  in  racial  intellectual  ability, 
and  how  much  to  environmental  influences, 
differences  in  physiological  age,  or  other 
subtle  factors,  can  not  be  dogmatically  stated. 
They  are  certainly  not  due  to  difference  in 
school  training.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
the  comparisons  as  just  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
influence  of  environment,  the  white  children 
were  divided  into  two  groups — city  children 
and  mill  children.  The  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  environmental  conditions  of  the 
cotton-mill  children  are  but  little,  if  any, 
better  than  those  of  the  colored  children. 
The  results  of  the  comparison  showed  that 
the  proportion  of  colored  children  who  are 
satisfactory  is  less  than  that  of  the  mill 
children,  which  in  turn  is  less  than  that  of 
the  city  children.  Less  than  6  per  cent,  of 
the  city  children  are  more  than  a  year  back- 
ward, 18  per  cent,  of  the  mill  children, 
and  26  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children. 
None  of  either  the  mill  or  colored  children 
test  more  than  one  year  above  age,  while  10  per  cent,  of  the 

city  children  do 

"Another  table  of  statistics  showed  that  the  colored  children 
made  a  better  showing  in  the  first  five  grades  than  in  the  first 
seven,  but  their  inferiority  to  the  whites  existed  throughout 
the  school  years,  contrary  to  the  wide-spread  opinion  that 
colored  children  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  endowed  during  -the 
first  school  years.  Again,  according  to  the  Binet  scale,  a  larger 
number  of  white  children  are  in  a  school  grade  below  their 
mental  ability  than  above,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  of  the 
colored  children.  A  rough  classification  into  three  groups, 
according  to  color — dark,  medium,  light — showed  that  the 
darkest  children  are  more  nearly  normal,  the  lightest  show  the 
greatest  variation,  both  above  and  below  normal." 

The  limitations  of  the  study  are  freely  admitted  by  Dr.  Morse, 
who  considers  it  but  a  crude  beginning  of  a  subject  that  will 
soon  be  opened  up  and  made  to  yield  interesting  and  profitable 
data.     He  comments: 

"It  need  not  be  pointed  out  what  radical  changes  would  have 
to  take  place  in  our  educational  theory  and  practise,  as  well 
as  in  our  social  philosophy,  if  it  should  be  shown  conclusively 
that  races  differ  in  mental  capacity  and  aptitude  just  as  they 
do  in  physical  appearance.  No  final  conclusions,  however, 
are  here  offered,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  question  of  race  superiority  or  inferiority.  That  requires 
investigation  along  many  lines  hardly  opened  up  as  yet.  But 
this  much  we  may  surely  conclude  from  the  above  study;  that 
negro  children  from  six  to  twelve  and  possibly  fifteen  years  are 
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mentally  different,  and  also  younger  than  Southern  white 
children  of  corresponding  ages,  and  that  this  condition  is  partly 
due.  at  least,  to  causes  that  arc  native  or  racial.  That  is,  it' 
MM.  Bind  and  Simon  had  originally  tested  Southern  negro 
children  Ihej  would  have  worked  out  from  the  results  a  scale 
which  -would  have  been  different  from  their  present  one  in  several 

!>ects.   and    which    when   applied   to  Southern   white  children 
would  be  found   to  lie.   for  the  most    part,   a   year  or  more  too 
young,  tho  possibly  there  would 
be  some  tests  which  would  yield 
the  opposite  results. 

"Perhaps  some  day  each 
branch  of  the  human  family 
will  have  a  Binet  scale  of  its 
own.  Then,  by  a  wholesale 
interchange  of  tests,  as  we  do 
now  with  professors,  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  wherein 
a  given  people  are  proficient 
and  wherein  deficient;  and 
later,  perhaps,  by  adding  co- 
efficients and  credits,  to  settle 
mooted  questions  of  racial  rank. 
But  this  again  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  speculation. 

"Probably  the  point  of  great- 
est value  brought  out  by  this 
study  is  that  perchance  a  key 
has  been  found  in  the  Binet 
scale  which  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  solution 
of  problems  in  contemporary 
folk-psychology  and  race  and 
social  adjustments.  Certain  it 
is  that  these  important  human 
problems      need      the     spirit, 

methods,    and    instruments    of    science  applied  to  them.     The 
Binet  scale  is  the  first  instrument  that  has  appeared." 


ONE  OF  THE  LOW  FISH-HAWK'S  NESTS  ON  GARDINER'S 
ISLAND,  WHICH    HAS    BECOME    A    POPULOUS    RESERVE. 


ODD  CURE  FOR   DEPOPULATION 

I  "FRANCE  may  go  the  woman  suffragists  one  better  by 
\  giving  votes  not  only  to  all  women,  but  also  to  children, 
including  even  babes  in  arms.  These  votes  would,  in 
all  cases,  be  cast  by  the  head  of  the  house,  and  the  result  would 
be  greatly  to  increase  the  political  powers  of  men  with  large 
families.  Says  a  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London, 
December  20) : 

"Among  the  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  for  the  depop- 
ulation of  France,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute, 
have  been  several  affecting  the  disposal  of  property.  One  pro- 
posal is  that  every  estate  should  be  divided  at  least  into  four 
parts,  those  not  going  to  children  being  confiscated  by  the 
State;  another  is  complete  exemption  of  large  families  from  tax- 
ation. Another  suggestion  of  a  different  kind,  which,  tho 
much  less  drastic,  would  probably  be  much  more  effectual,  has 
recently  been  made.  This  is  to  incorporate  in  the  scheme  of 
electoral  reform  now  under  discussion  the  principle  that  every 
living  French  citizen  should  be  represented,  including  women 
and  children.  While  waiting  for  female  suffrage  every  head  of  a 
family  should  have  as  many  votes  as  he  represents  persons — 
one  if  he  is  a  bachelor;  two,  if  married,  without  children;  three, 
four,  five,  etc.,  if  he  has  one,  two,  three  children,  who  do  not 
themselves  vote.  This  seems  logical,  and  would  give  men  who 
do  not  shirk  their  duty  as  citizens  a  plural  vote,  which  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Fathers  of  families  would  no  longer 
be  crusht  as  they  now  are  under  military  burdens  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  their  children,  and  under  taxes  on  food  and 
houses,  which  increase  with  the  number  of  little  mouths  thero 
to  fill.  At  every  turn  of  legislation — fiscal,  successional, 
military — the  influence  of  big  families  would  come  into  play, 
because  they  would  be  effectually  represented  and  defended, 
and  because  they  would  count  at  the  poll,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  neglected  by  politicians  out  to  catch  votes.  The  force 
of  the  lug  family  may  thus  become  a  lever  which  by  continual 
movements  would  adjust  the  balance  of  political  power,  and  tin 
ill  might  lie  a  gradual  modification  of  the  mentality  of  a 
people  which  has  no  longer  the  wish  to  reproduce  itself,  and  in 
this  way  is  manifestly  tending  Lo  national  extinction." 


A  NEW   METHOD  OF   BIRD  STUDY 

THE  STUDY  of  bird-migration  by  marking  living 
birds  so  that  they  can  be  identified  wherever  found 
is  now  carried  on  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York  on  a  large  scale.  Agents  of  this  institu- 
tion and  other  ornithologists  have  now   marked  over  7. (MM)  Lirds 

in  this  way.  and  important  re- 
sults are  expected.  Observers 
of  migratory  birds  have  for 
years  recorded  the  dates  of  ar- 
rival of  hundreds  of  species  in 
widely  separated  localities,  un- 
til little  remains  to  he  learned 
about  migrations  <  n  masse;  but 
to  say  how  far  an  individual 
bird  has  traveled,  or  whether 
it  will  stop  at  the  identical 
farm,  woodland,  or  meadow 
where  it  mated  and  nested 
the  past  season;  or  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  joined  by  its 
mate  of  the  previous  summer 
— these  and  countless  other 
questions  are  well-nigh  un- 
answered, and  the  marking  of 
the  birds  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  them.  Says  Howard 
11.  Cleaves,  secretary  of  the 
American  Bird  Banding  As- 
sociation, in  Outdoor  World  and  Recreation  (New  York,  January): 

"It  long  ago  became  evident  to  those  concerned  in  inquiring 
into  the  problems  of  the  movements  of  individual  wild  birds  that 
some  means  of  marking  each  for  future  identification  must  be 
devised — an  idea  suggested  perhaps  by  the  many  stories  (some 
of  which  are  no  doubt  true)  regarding  birds  which  were  to  l» 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  species  by  reason  of  some 
abnormality,  such  as  a  crooked  leg,  a  few  albino  feathers  in  the 
wing,  a  twisted  tail,  or  an  irregular  song  or  call.  One  of  the  first 
suggestions  was  to  catch  birds  and  dye  their  feathers  or  paint, 
their  bills  or  feet  a  bright  color.  By  reason  of  wear  and  molt 
these  methods  proved  at  once  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  scheme 
of  placing  some  sort  of  inscribed  metal  ring  on  the  bird's  foot  was 
looked  to  as  the  logical  solution.  But  silver  was  too  expensive, 
and  almost  any  other  material  was  subject  to  the  corrosive 
effects  of  the  elements,  and  not  until  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  aluminum  was  much  progress  made.  The  advantages 
of  this  new  metal  for  the  purpose  were  evident  from  the  first. 
and  it  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  foreign  investigators 
who  have  secured  surprizing  results,  and  by  many  leading 
American  ornithologists,  during  the  past  five  years,  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Bird  Banding  Association,  whose  achieve- 
ments have  been  not  less  gratifying  than  those  of  the  Europeans. 

"Practically  all  birds,  excepting  English  or  house-sparrow s, 
are  eligible  for  banding,  and  the  methods  of  securing  I  he  subjects 
without  injury,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  aluminum  bands 
on  their  legs,  are  several.  Youngsters  in  the  nest,  two  or  three 
days  before  they  are  ready  to  leave,  are  the  most  easily  secured, 
but  now  and  then  adult  birds  chance  to  be  captured  either  by 
becoming  temporarily  tamed  or  by  (lying  into  houses,  tents,  etc.; 
and  some  birds,  of  which  the  bluebird,  flicker,  and  phoebe  are 
examples,  are  easily  caught  on  the  nest,  while  others  are  readily 
trapt  at  food  or  bait,  especially  in  winter.  Screech-owls  are 
often  discovered  in  tree  hollows  during  the  daytime  and  easily 
removed  for  banding  purposes,  and  starlings  and  others  whose 
roosting-places  in  church  spires  and  tree  cavil  its  are  often  ap- 
parent, can  be  stealthily  approached  and  seized  at  night.  At 
the  present,  distributed  through  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
there  are  over  a  hundred  workers  equipped  with  more  than 
l(),00()  aluminum  bird-bands  of  nine  different  sizes.  .  .  .  From 
the  efforts  of  these  men  we  may  gain  a  more  definite  idea  than 
we  possess  at  present  of  the  winter  ranges  of  certain  subarctic 
birds.  Other  workers  are  busy  in  the  heron  colonies  of  the 
South,  and  last  year  over  150  young  American  and  snowy  egrets 
were  banded.  Imagino  the  consternation  that  may  overtake 
some  lawless  plunie-hunter  on  discovering  upon   the  leg  of  his 
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slaughtered  victim  a  neat  aluminum  anklet   bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion bidding  him   'Notify  Am.  Museum,   \.   Y.'!" 

Lest  some  should  regard  lightly  the  practicability  of  this 
work  of  marking  wild  birds,  the  writer  invites  us  to  consider 
a  few  return  records  from  among  the  many  thus  far  obtained 
in  America. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  common  tern,  or  sea- 
swallow,  that  was  tagged  as  a  youngster  on  the  breeding-grounds 
at  St.  Clair  Flats,  Mich.,  in  August,  1909.  Birds  of  the  ocean 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  least  likely  to  produce  return 
records,  for  they  are  not  so  apt  to  cross  the  path  of  man  except 
for  a  portion  of  the  year;  but  here  was  a  valuable  return  from  a 
tern,  indicating  that  it  does  pay  to  band  sea-birds.  Terns 
winter  in  the  tropical  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  como  up 
the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  approach  of  summer  for  the  purpose 
of  resorting  to  the  nesting-grounds.  The  individual  bird  in 
question  had  likely  made  three  round  trips  to  the  tropics  from 
Michigan,  wearing  the  band  for  three  years  without  inconvenience, 
and  was  within  a  short  distance  of  his  birthplace  when  taken. 

"Considering  the  great  number  of  robins  annually  shot  in  the 
South,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  some  of  those  banded  in 
northern  States  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Southern  market 
hunters,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  the  interesting  incident 
of  a  robin  marked  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  July,  1910,  and  taken  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  the  last  week  of  February,  1911. 

"Altho  a  number  of  records  have  been  obtained  indicating  a 
homing  instinct,  none  can  approach  the  two  remarkable  ex- 
amples reported  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  in  the  cases  of  two 
chimney-swifts.  These  birds  have  the  misfortune  to  stray 
occasionally  from  the  main  shaft  of  the  chimney  and  flutter 
out  through  the  stove-pipe  holes  into  the  living  rooms  of  a 
house,  and  are  unable  to  find  their  way  back  again  to  their 
eggs  or  young.  Mr.  Baynes,  in  the  month  of  June,  1911, 
captured  a  bird  that  had  made  such  a  mistake,  banded  and  re- 
leased it.  A  year  later  (June,  1912)  this  bird  tumbled  out  into 
the  same  room  and  was  again  caught  and  released.  The  other 
case  is  very  similar  and  just  as  striking.  The  second  bird  was 
captured  in  June,  1912,  and  last  June  was  reported  as  having 
returned  to  the  same  chimney  shaft.  One  appreciates  the 
significance  of  these  two  return  records  in  considering  that  the 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Outdoor  World  and  Recreation,"   New  York. 

NOT  THE  LEAST  PART  OF  THE  SPORT  IS  SEARCHING  OUT 
YOUNG    BLACK-BACKED  GULLS  IN  THEIR  HIDING-PLACE. 


winter  home  of   the   chimney-swift  is  in  Central  and   South 
America." 

The  writer  tells  us  that  he  is  pursuing  several  interesting 
local  problems  in  bird-banding.  Some  of  these  he  describes 
as  follows: 

"There  is  but  one  pair  of  barn-owls  nesting  on  Staten  Island 
(New  York),  and  yet  these  birds  rear  a  brood  of  from  four  to 
six  each  year.  What  becomes  of  the  young  birds  is  a  question. 
For  the  past  two  seasons  the  baby  owls  have  all  been  banded, 
the  six  birds  of  this  year's  brood  being  marked  on  June  7.  In 
1912,  while  the  youngsters  were  having  the  bands  placed  on 


their  Legs,  the  old  owl  came  back  to  the  ban  loft,  thinking  th< 
intruders  gone,  and  l>el'»r<-  she  could  make  an  exit  was  seized 
and  herself  handed,  ('are  was  taken  to  place  the  ankle-ring 
on  the  opposite  leg  from  thai  on  which  the  hands  of  the  owl<  I 
were  adjusted,  the  objeol  being  to  make  it  possible  to  identify 
the  birds  in  subsequent 
years  at  long  range  with 
powerful  binoculars  as 
the   owls    perch    among 

t  he  rafters. 

"Another  case  of  ex- 
traordinary interest  is 
t  hat  of  a  pair  of  Lrilldeer 
plovers.  The  lrilldeer, 
contrary  to  most  birds, 
is  undoubtedly  extend- 
ing its  range  in  the 
Eastern  United  States, 
and  it  therefore  happens 
that  a  pair  of  these  birds 
has  reared  a  brood  (which 
has  been  banded)  for  the 
past  few  years  on  Staten 
Island,  altho  no  killdeers 
have  to  our  knowledge 
ever  laid  their  eggs  there 
before.  The  questions 
here  are:  Where  did  the 
pioneer  pair  of  plovers 
come  from?  What  be- 
comes of  the  four  young- 
sters each  year,  since 
only  one  pair  comes 
back  to  nest  annually 
and  none  returning  has  yet  been  observed  to  wear  a  band'/ 

"One  might  continue  to  enumerate  fascinating  and  specific- 
studies  in  the  conduct  of  wild  birds  at  home — studies  which  can 
bear  fruit,  it  would  seem,  only  through  the  medium  of  bird- 
banding.  There  are  the  fish-hawks  on  Gardiner's  Island,  for 
example.  Through  absolute  protection  for  upward  of  two 
hundred  years  these  birds  have  come  to  nest  upon  the  ground  in 
many  instances  instead  of  building  in  tall  and  formidable  trees. 
It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  whether  or  not  the  young 
reared  in  the  ground-nests  revert  to  the  tree-nesting  habit,  and 
also  if  any  birds  reared  on  this  island  nest  on  the  mainland. 
One  or  both  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  in  time,  for 
Mr.  M.  Lion  Gardiner,  owner  of  this  historic  insular  estate, 
has  taken  some  fifty  bird-bands  from  the  American  Bird  Banding 
Association  and  will  try  to  place  them  on  the  legs  of  practically 
all  young  in  the  ground- nests." 
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Out  of  forty  young  gulls,  such  as 
this,  banded  last  year,  three  have 
been  heard  from  thus  far. 


MINE  EXPLOSION  BY  CIGARET— That  cigaret-smokers  often 
cause  mine  explosions,  and  that  miners  have  and  use,  in  their 
electric-lamp  batteries,  the  ready  means  of  lighting  cigarets  even 
when  they  are  prohibited  from  carrying  matches,  is  charged  by  a 
writer  in  The  Coal  Age  (New  York,  December  20),  who  says: 

"In  an  experiment  I  carried  out  within  the  last  few  days  in 
Pittsburg,  I  placed  a  piece  of  iron  wire  from  a  picture-cord  across 
the  terminals  of  one  of  the  small  two-volt  electric  batteries 
sold  in  this  country  and  used  in  connection  with  the  'cap' 
type  of  electric  lamp.  The  wire  immediately  became  red-hot, 
and  easily  ignited  a  cigaret.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  electric-lamp  makers  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  lock  the  box  containing  the  battery  are  ill-founded. 
But  even  if  it  be  locked  and  safety  terminals  applied  to  the  box, 
it  is  evident  that  a  miner  can  easily  stick  two  pins  into  the  cable 
which  connects  the  accumulator  to  the  hot  or  cap  lamp,  and 
stretch  a  piece  of  thin  copper  or  iron  wire  across  the  two  pins 
and  light  a  cigaret  from  the  red-hot  wire.  Or  the  miner  may 
obtain  a  worn-out  bulb,  smash  the  glass,  couple  up  a  piece  of 
thin  iron  wire  to  the  broken  pieces  of  filament,  reinsert  the 
bulb  in  the  cap-lamp  case  and  ignite  the  cigaret  from  the  exposed 
red-hot  iron  wire.  After  replacing  the  proper  bulb,  no  one 
would  know  that  the  lamp  connections  had  been  used  for  an 
improper  purpose.  Moreover,  if  he  so  willed,  he  could  make  a 
dummy  bulb.  I  have  frequently  made  these  experiments  on 
electric  lamps  now  on  the  market.  It  will  be  evident  that  coal 
operators  supplying  miners  with  this  type  of  lamp  are  really 
furnishing  them  with  ready  means  for  having  a  quiet  smoke 
in  the  mine  until  the  inevitable  time  arrives  for  mine  and  men 
to  blow  up." 
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Co»rU*y  of   "Popular  Elfftririty." 

KLECTRIC   PORTKAIT  SIGN. 


ELECTRIC  PORTRAIT  SIGNS 

WHEN  Secretary  Bryan  visited  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  last  October,  a 
feature  of  the  decoration  was  an  electrical  portrait 
of  him,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  and  com- 
ment. This  method  of  portraiture,  we  learn  from  Popular  Elec- 
tricity .  and  the  World's 
Advance  (Chicago.  Janu- 
ary), is  known  as  the 
Greenwood  shadow  pic- 
ture. We  read  in  this 
magazine: 

"In  the  shadow  pic- 
tures the  high  lights  and 
shadows  are  ingeniou six- 
blended,  the  colors  are 
as  natural  as  in  real  life, 
and  the  treatment  of 
lamps  is  such  as  to  make 
them  almost  invisible. 
The  effect  is  produced 
by  the  use  of  reversed 
construction,  and  the 
high  lights  and  shadows 
are  brought  out  by  the  in- 
genious placing  of  lamps 
so  as  to  cast  reflections 
and  counter-reflections. 
The  half-tone  herewith 
in  no  way  does  the  dis- 
play justice.  The  collar 
and  shirt-bosom  are  pure  white — the  black  necktie  is  brought 
out  by  a  deep  shadow — the  face  is  of  true  flesh-color,  and  by 
a  treatment  and  grouping  of  lamps  the  fine  line  clear 
around  the  back  of  the  head,  which  is  hardly  discernible  in 
i  lie  picture,  is  brought  out  very  nicely,  giving  a  vague  idea 
or  line  high-light  line  entirely  around  the  head.  The  flesh-colors 
in  the  face  are  toned  and  shaded  as  above  stated,  and  the  lamps 
are  rendered  practically  invisible  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty- 
rive  to  thirty  feet  by  the  use  of  an  opal  lacquer,  covering  just 
enough  of  the  lamp  to  produce  the  proper  effect.  With  the  en- 
trance of  these  shadow  pictures  of  various  kinds  into  the  elec- 
irical-sign  industry  comes  another  step  forward  in  the  artistic 
development  of  electrical  displays,  not  to  speak  of  the  great 
advertising  value  they  will  have  for  the  electrical  industry  in 
general,  by  exciting  popular  interest  in  the  constantly  increasing 
uses  of  current." 

ARTIFICIAL  DIAMONDS  AGAIN 

THERE  CAN  BE  very  little  doubt  that  diamonds  have 
been  produced  artificially.  The  experiments  of  the 
French  chemist  Moissan  are  regarded  by  most  authori- 
ties as  having  settled  this  conclusively.  High  temperature  and 
enormous  pressure  are  usually  regarded  as  necessary  in  con- 
junction, and  the  results  are  crystals  so  small  that  they  have 
little  or  no  commercial  value.  Now,  however,  comes  another 
Frenchman,  E.  du  Boismenu,  of  Paris,  with  a  pamphlet  on 
"The  Synthetic  Manufacture  of  the  Diamond,"  in  which  he 
asserts  that  he  has  made  diamonds — that  is,  crystallized  carbon 
simply  liy  decomposing  calcium  carbid,  the  substance  used 
widely  for  generating  acetylene.  The  electrical  furnace  was 
used,  but  apparently  no  high  pressures  were  found  necessary. 
The  experiments  took  place  five  years  ago,  and  no  explanation 
is  given  of  the  delay  in  announcing  them.  Francis  P.  Mann,  a 
correspondent  of  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering, 
i'  -tifies  that  he  saw  some  of  the  diamonds,  and  says  that  the 
well-known  Paris  chemists,  Laeroix  and  Maquenne,  pronounced 
them  pure  carbon.  Says  B  writer  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
.Im/rnal  (New  York): 

stated,  the  experiments  took  place  in  and  before  1908, 
with  rather  primitive  apparatus  and  insufficient  means;  the 
process  is  said  to  he  covered  by  the  French  patent  No.  4560)  of 


1907,  and  the  experiments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  resumed. 
The  furnace  was  tilted  with  two  horizontal  electrodes,  which 
were  carbon  rods  approaching  one  another  within  ten  inches. 
It  \\a^  charged  with  calcium  carbid,  fused  by  the  continuous 
currents  applied. 

"At  the  end  of  a  run  of  twelve  hours — the  apparatus  did  not 
permit  a  further  continuation  of  the  experiment— the  carbid 
was  found  to  be  'enriched'  with  fine  crystals  near  the  anode. 
In  the  space  between  the  two  electrodes  the  carbid  was  left 
undecomposed.  The  cathode,  however,  was  surrounded  by  a 
black  mass,  from  which  some  flakes  of  graphite  and  also  some 
colorless,  mostly  quite  irregular,  crystals  or  globules  were  isolated, 
which  consisted  of  pure  carbon.  When  the  furnace  had  been 
run  for  six  hours,  the  length  of  these  crystals  was  /—inch; 
the  length  increased  with  longer  runs,  and  crystals  of  fo-ineh 
were  obtained  by  the  run  of  twelve  hours;  the  rate  of  growth 
was  generally  y^-inch  per  hour.  Mann  points  out  that  the 
crystals  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  they  had  been  produced  by 
breaking  up  natural  diamonds.  It  is  hardly  advisable  to  express 
an  opinion.  Yet  one  would  rather  expect  to  find  the  carbon 
near  the  anode,  and  the  metallic  calcium  to  travel  I<>  the  cathode; 
it  is  stated  that  rose-colored  vapors  of  burning  calcium  (and  car- 
bon monoxid)  escaped,  and  that  the  cathode  was  enriched 
near  the  anode  by  carbon  migrating  in  that  direction.  Du 
Boismenu  refers,  of  course,  to  Moissan.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  Moissan's  good  crystals  of  so-called  diamonds 
were  really  carbon;  he  did  not  try  to  burn  the  few  fairly  large 
crystals  he  obtained  in  oxygen,  and  other  workers  have  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were,  in  similar  researches,  deceived  by  small 
crystals  of  silicon  carbid  and  alumina  (corundum),  both  of 
which  are  nearly  as  hard  as  diamonds.  Aloissau  burned  only 
some  small  crystals." 


SAVING  EYES  FROM  INVISIBLE  RAYS 

THAT  what  the  eye  doesn't  see  will  never  hurt  it 
sounds  like  common  sense,  but  is  really  a  common 
error.  The  invisible  rays  of  the  spectrum  may  cause 
serious  injury,  and  an  inquiry  is  on  in  England  that  may 
teach  us  something.  The  question  of  the  best  glass  to  use  for 
glass-workers'  spectacles  has  been  under  investigation  for  the 
Class-Workers'  Cataract  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  during  four  years  past,  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  the 
eminent  English  chemist,  who  reported  his  results  to  the  society 
on  November  13.  As  we  read  in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(London,  November  29): 

"His  experiments,  he  said,  had  been  directed  to  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  adding  various  metallic  oxids  to  the  constituents 
of  glass  in  order  to  cut  off  the  invisible  rays  at  the  infra-red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  and  thus  to  prepare  a  glass  which  would  cut  off 
those  rays  from  highly  heated  molten  glass  which  damaged  the 
eyes  of  workmen,  without  obscuring  too  much  light  or  materially 
affecting  the  colors  of  objects  seen  through  the  glass  when 
fashioned  into  spectacles.  The  elements  selected  as  likely  to  be 
worthy  of  further  experimentation  by  combining  the  metals, 
two,  three,  or  four  at  a  time,  in  one  glass  so  as  to  enable  the  ad- 
vantages of  one  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  another, 
were  cerium,  chromium,  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  lead,  manganese, 
neodymium,  nickel,  praseodymium,  and  uranium.  While  the 
chief  object  of  the  research  was  to  find  a  glass  that  would  cut  off 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat  radiation,  the  problem  was  also 
attacked  from  the  ultra-violet  and  the  transparency  points  of 
view.  (Masses  which  cut  off  over  90  per  cent,  of  heat  radia- 
tion, which  were  opaque  to  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays,  and 
were  sufficiently  free  from  color  to  be  capable  of  use  as  spectacles, 
were  prepared,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  combine  in  one 
specimen  of  glass  these  three  desiderata  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  ideal  glass  which  would  transmit  all  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, cutting  off  the  invisible  rays  at  each  end,  is  still  to  be  dis- 
covered. As  far  as  transparency,  however,  was  concerned,  it 
would  not,  he  considered,  be  an  unmixed  advantage  for  I  he 
sought-for  glass  to  be  quite  clear  and  colorless.  The  glare  of  a 
strong  light  on  white  cliffs,  expanses  of  snow,  electric  light,  or 
the  sea,  was  injurious  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  a  tinted  glass 
combining  good  obstruction  to  the  heated  radiation  and  ultra- 
violet rays  was  the  best  to  aim  for.  For  ordinary  use,  when  no 
special  protection  against  heat  radiation  was  needed,  the  choice 
would  depend  on  whether  the  ultra-violet  or  the  luminous  rays 
were  most  to  be  supprest,  or  whether  the  two  together  were  to  bo 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  Turk. 


MADE  IN  ULTRA-VIOLET  LIGHT  OF 
SHORTEST  WAVE-LENGTH. 


MADE   IN  ULTRA-VIOLET   LIGHT  Ob' 
LONGER  WAVE-LENGTH. 


MADE   IN  VISIBLE    LIGHT. 


MADE    IN    INFKA-RED    LIGHT. 


TELL-TALE   WORK  OP  LITTLE  LIGHT-WAVES  IN  SHOWING   DEFECTS   IN   THE   COMPLEXION. 

"Hence  the  man  who  desires  his  complexion  to  appear  free  from  blemish  in  a  photograph  should  have  it  taken  by  infra-red  rays." 


toned  down.  Ordinarily  the  visible  spectrum  was  assumed  to 
end  at  the  Fraunhofer  line  K,  but  light  could  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished some  distance  beyond  by  the  naked  eye.  It  might 
therefore  be  considered  that  the  ultra-rviolet  rays  to  be  cut  off 
on  account  of  their  possible  injurious  action  were  those  of  shorter 
"wave-lengths  than,  say,  3,700.  Many  glasses,  all  opaque  to 
rays  shorter  than  3,700.  had  been  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
The  colors  were  pale  green,  yellow,  and  neutral;  they  trans- 
mitted ample  light,  so  that  a  choice  of  tints  was  available  to 
suit  individual  taste.  Glasses  restful  to  the  eyes  in  the  glare 
of  the  sun  on  chalk  cliffs,  expanses  of  snow,  or  reflected  from  the 
sea,  of  yellow,  green,  and  neutral  tints,  had  also  been  prepared. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  cutting  off  practically  all  the 
ultra-violet  rays  and  also  intercepted  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  heat  radiation." 


SKIN   DEFECTS  IN   INVISIBLE  LIGHT 


THE  EYE  of  photography  may  see  much  that  is  hidden 
from  the  human  optic.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
may  easily  scan  whatever  is  printed  on  the  sensitized 
paper  of  the  photograph,  which  may  thus  serve  as  a  medium  to 
translate  into  visible  wave-lengths  the  rays,  above  and  below 
the  visible  spectrum,  that  do  not  affect  the  retina.  The  inter- 
esting revelations  made  by  the  aid  of  photography  with  infra- 
red and  ultra-violet  rays  by  Professor  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
will  be  remembered  by  our  readers.  The  possibility  of  using 
this  method  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  is  now  suggested  by 
experiments  made  by  G.  Michaud  and  F.  Tristan,  of  Costa  Rica 
State  College.  These  show  that  the  shorter  the  wave-length 
of  the  light  used  in  photography,  the  more  clearly  does  it  em- 
phasize skin-defects  and  other  small  surface  markings.  These 
are  practically  absent  when  the  photograph  is  made  by  infra- 
red rays,  whose  waves  are  long;  more  visible  by  ordinary  light, 
and  especially  noticeable  by  the  short  waves  of  the  ultra-violet. 
Hence  the  man  who  desires  his  complexion  to  appear  free  from 
blemish  in  a  photograph  should  have  it  taken  by  infra-red  rays, 
while  the  physician  who  wishes  blemishes  to  show  as  con- 
spicuously as  possible,  for  examination,  will  use  the  ultra- 
violet. Say  the  authors,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  December  27) : 

"Skin  defects  are  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  on  large 
photographs  made  on  ordinary  fast  plates  than  on  the  original. 
On  the  other  hand,  photographers  know  that  portraits  made 
with  a  yellow  screen  on  orthochromatic  plates  show  skin  defects 
about  as  they  are,  and  do  not  need  as  much  retouching  as  por- 
traits made  without  a  screen  on  ordinary  plates. 

"Such  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  shorter  the  wave-length 


of  light  the  greater  are  the  differences  in  the  reflecting  power  of 
distinct  elements  of  the  skin.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  rule 
holds  good  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum,  the  writers 
made,  in  two  different  regions  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum, 
two  large  photographs  of  the  head  of  a  man  fifty-two  years  old. 
For  comparison  purposes  a  third  photograph  was  made  in 
visible  light  and  another  in  the  invisible  infra-red  light  of  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 

"In  the  invisible  infra-red  skin  defects  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Every  element  of  the  skin  reflects  light,  and 
reflects  about  as  much  of  it  as  white  marble  does.  In  fact,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  black  mustache  and  eyebrows,  the  photograph 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  reproduction- of  a  statuary  marble 
head. 

"On  [the  print]  made  in  visible  light,  we  find  the  usual  and 
well-known  dark  patches  and  spot  effects,  the  bete  noire  of  the 
amateur  portraitist  who  has  not  mastered  the  art  of  retouching. 

"Doubts  might  well  be  entertained  as  to  the  practicability 
of  retouching  at  all  if  photographs  were  always  the  exclusive 
work  of  the  wave-lengths  3,700—4,300,  for  there  is  hardly  one 
square  inch  of  the  face  which  is  not  covered  with  a  curious  net- 
work of  dark  or  bright  dots  or  lines  forming  different  figures 
in  different  regions.  The  general  appearance  of  the  photo- 
graph is  that  of  an  interesting  hospital  case." 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  a  fair 
degree  of  definition  with  the  uncorrected  quartz  lens  used  in  the 
making  of  the  photograph  taken  with  ultra-violet  of  the  shortest 
wave-length  (3,150  to  3,250).  Absorption  of  ultra-violet  light 
by  the  white  skin  in  this  neighborhood  is  about  what  it  is  for 
the  skin  of  a  negro  in  visible  sunlight,  and  black  spots  are 
less  conspicuous  on  the  darkened  field.  Yet  they  are  much 
more  noticeable  than  on  ordinary  photographs.  To  quote 
further: 

"The  exaggeration  and  multiplication  of  skin  defects  on 
photographs  made  in  ultra-violet  light  is  not  surprizing  if  it 
be  considered  that  photomicrography  with  Zeiss'  Uviol  glass 
filter  has  revealed  numberless  hitherto  unsuspected  differences 
in  the  absorbing  powers  of  animal  and  plant  tissues.  Such  differ- 
ences seem  to  be  the  rule  not  merely  for  proteids,  but  for  nitrog- 
enous compounds  in  general;  if  a  number  of  different  alkaloids 
are  photographed  through  Foucault's  silver  film,  over  one-half 
of  them  appear  as  black,  altho  all  of  them  may  be  snow  white, 
not  only  for  the  eye,  but  also  on  a  photograph  made  in  visible 
light.  Cellulose  (see  the  man's  shirt),  starch,  sugar,  always 
remain  white  in  such  circumstances. 

"What  are  the  anatomical  differences  between  the  skin 
patches  which  absorb  and  those  which  reflect  ultra-violet  light 
histologists  will  one  day  tell  us.  Meanwhile  ladies  who  wish 
to  improve  their  looks,  when  at  home,  will  do  wisely  to  proscribe 
blue  and  violet  wall-papers  and  lamp-shades  and  to  favor, 
whenever  practicable,  illumination  of  a  deep  ruby  color." 
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MEUN1ER   PREACHING  TO   AMERICANS 


RODIN  has  been  familiar  for  years  to  a  large  group  of 
Americans  interested  in  art,  but  it  is  to  be  questioned 
j  -  if  many  have  known  much  of  the  man  who  stands  only 
second  to  him  in  contemporary  sculpture — Constantin  Meunier. 
The  oversight  is  now  being  remedied,  however,  and  through  the 
agency  of  Miss  Sage,  of  the  Al- 
bright Gallery,  Buffalo,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  great  Belgian's  work 
is  now  on  its  course  of  visits  to 
some  of  our  chief  centers  of  art 
interest.  Mr.  Christian  Brinton, 
writing  in  The  International  Stu- 
dio (January),  finds  reasons  why 
the  work  of  Meunier  should  pos- 
sess a  potent  attraction  for  our 
public,  both  general  and  critical, 
and  these  reasons,  he  says,  "lie 
deep  at  the  very  roots  of  the 
national  consciousness."  "If 
there  is  anything  the  American 
prides  himself  upon  it  is  his 
primacy  in  the  field  of  latter- 
day  industrial  production,  and 
the  art  of  Meunier  is,  before  all 
else,  the  epic  of  modern  indus- 
trialism." To  find  subjects  for 
his  chisel  and  brush,  Meunier 
went  to  the  factory  and  forge, 
the  plate-mill  and  the  blast- 
furnace, coal-pit  and  quarry. 
"The  apostle  of  work  in  its  every 
form  and  phase,  he  preferred 
man  when  he  appeared  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  vast  fabric 
of  effort,  mortal  and  mechanical, 
which  enmeshes  so  much  of  his 
time  and  energy."  Conceiving 
his  laborer  and  artizan  as  com- 
ponent elements  of  organized 
endeavor,  he  "gave  them  an  ap- 
plication not  alone  esthetic,  but 
social";  and  this,  in  Mr.  Brin- 
ton's  view,  constitutes  the  second 

reason  why  the  work  of  the  earnest-souled  Belgian  should 
arouse  our  spontaneous  admiration.     We  read  further: 

"The  number  of  those  who  would  divorce  art  from  life  is 
happily  decreasing  year  by  year.  We  fortunately  live  in  an 
epoch  when  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  beauty  have  been  tlung 
wide  open,  so  that  all  may  enter.  Art  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  pious,  the  plutocratic,  or  the  aristocratic,  but  the 
hen  well  of  the  poor  and  the  humble.      It  was  hut  yester- 

day that  Millet's  homely  rustics  from  the  fresh-t illed  fields  of 
Pontainebleau    made   their   entrance    into    gallery  arid    museum; 

it  is  to-day  that  the  valiant  puddlers and  fouiidrymen  of  Meunier 
claim  a  similar  privilege.  The  picture  with  a  purpose  here 
gives  place  to  an  art  at  once  more  robust  and  more  restrained, 
to  a  plastic  power  and  verity  thai  hark  back  to  the  age  of  Attic 
supremacy.  And,  like  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  this  work  is  soundlj 
Objective  in  aspect  and  appeal.  It  is  based  upon  accurate,  con- 
crete observation,  and  fearlessly  typifies  those  social  forces  and 
ideals  of  which  it   i^  hut   the  visible  expression. 

"You    thus   doubtless    |"  >    reasonably    clear   conception 

as  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  Constantin  Meunier's  contribution 
to  contemporary  art.     It  offers,  first  and  last,  a  faithful  picture 


Picture  by  courtesy  of    "Tin-  International  Studio." 

POUNDRYMAN, 

By  Constantin  Meunier.  creator  of  the  epic  of  industrialism 
now  appealing  to  the  leading  industrial  nation. 


of  industrial  conditions  as  they  obtain  in  the  Belgium  of  to-day. 
Xo  concessions  whatever  have  been  made  to  popular*  prejudice 
regarding  the  function  of  sculpture.  This  work,  while  inherently 
beautiful,  is  disdainful  of  conventional  charm  or  strict  academic 
propriety.  And  yet  beneath  its  sturdy  exterior  lurks  a  profound 
and  exalted  humanity  of  feeling.    It  was  impossible,  in  depicting 

these  manful  victims  of  econom- 
ic pressure  and  distress,  utterly 
to  withhold  one's  natural  sym- 
pathy, and  it  is  this  quality  that 
lends  the  art  of  Meunier  its  two- 
fold significance.  You  can  not 
regard  it  as  a  mere  isolated  mani- 
festation. You  must  consider 
it  as  the  achievement  of  one 
who  reacted  strongly,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  to  certain  specific 
surroundings  and  influences.  The 
message  of  this  art  by  no  means 
lies  wholly  upon  the  surface." 

For  reasons  which  the  writer 
goes  on  to  state,  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  an  artist 
whose  achievement  holds  for 
America  a  more  inspiring  and 
salutary  message,"  for — 

"A  young  nation,  not  over- 
sure  of  its  attitude  toward  mat- 
ters of  taste,  we  are  somewhat 
given  to  affecting  the  super- 
refined  and  effete.  In  our  haste 
to  acquire  a  reputation  for  ex- 
clusive connoisseurship  we  not 
infrequently  accept  the  ephem- 
eral, or  that  which  has  been 
solidified  by  convention,  rather 
than  the  courageously  radical, 
and  for  such  tendencies  the 
rugged,  forthright  production  of 
Meunier  offers  a  wholesome  an- 
tidote. What  is  true  of  the  pub- 
lic is  to  a  certain  degree  true 
of  our  artists  as  well.  They 
care,  as  a  rule,  more  for  the 
manner  in  which  a  thing  is  said 
than  for  the  thing  itself,  and  hen 
again  the  resolute  integrity  of 
Meunier's  contribution  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  elements  of 
fruitful  contrast. 
"These  considerations  are,  however,  collateral  rather  than 
fundamental,  the  real  crux  of  the  matter  being  that  here  is  an 
artist  who  has  looked  at  life  frankly  and  fearlessly,  who  has 
devoted  a  long,  arduous  existence  to  a  single  phase  of  contem- 
porary activity  and  made  of  it  something  that  takes  its  place 
beside  the  sublime  heritage  of  the  ages.  The  art  of  Constantin 
Meunier.  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  logical  continu- 
ation of  the  best  classic  and  Christian  traditions.  It  is  both 
Creek  and  Gothic,  and  to  this  imperishable  legacy  have  been 
added  the  dynamic  intensity  of  effort  and  the  deep  humanita- 
rianism  of  modern  days. 

"These  laborers  are  but  the  sober  sons  of  the  athlete  and  the 
wrestler  of  Attic  sculpture.  Their  place  is  at  the  forge  and  in 
the  foundry,  instead  of  in  the  stadium.  Their  masters  are  (  ock- 
erill,  Krupp.  and  Carnegie.  They  have  been  molded  out  of 
the  sinister  and  inspiring  actualities  of  every-day  existence.     It 

was  Meunier's  invariable  practise  to  go  direct  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  nature  herself.  '  Assuredh  .'  he  once  remarked  with  his 
customary   profundity  of  conviction,    'nature   is  the  source  and 

basis  of  all  artistic  creation;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  her  a 
certain  grandeur  of  line,  a  significance  that  goes  beyond  mere 
material  reality.'" 
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"PARSIFAL"  FOR  ALL  THE  WORLD 

FOR.  TEN  YEARS  America  has  had  to  endure  the  frequent 
reproaches  of  the  European  press  for  running  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  Richard  Wagner  in  producing  "Parsifal" 

— a  work  he  desired  should  be  heard  only  at  Baireuth.  No 
copyright  in  America  interfered  with  its  production  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  sincerity  of  these  reproaches 
was  tested  when,  on  December  31,  the  European  copyright 
on  the  work  expired,  and  the  next  day  it  was  heard  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Bologna;  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona;  in  Paris  and 
Charlottenburg,  while  Berlin  waited  only  till  the  following 
Monday.  The  Metropolitan  had  its  presentation  in  pursuance 
of  the  custom  of  several  years  past  to  give  this  opera  particularly 
on  religious  holidays. 
The  performance,  says 
Mr.  Krehbiel  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  partook 
of  "  the  solemnity  of  the 
Christmastide  produc- 
tions of  Handel's  'Mes- 
siah,' "  and  the  audience 
received  it  in  the  same 
spirit.  Mr.  Krehbiel 
goes  on  to  recall  some 
facts  in  the  history  of 
the  embargo  America 
has  refused  to  observe: 


, 


FIRE-DAMP. 

Meunier's  art  offers  "a  faithful  picture  of  industrial  conditions  as  they   obtain  in 
the  Belgium  of  to-day,"  and  doubtless  many  other  countries. 


"An  element  of  in- 
terest entered  into  the 
performance  of  'Parsi- 
fal'— the  second  of  this 
season — because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  probably 
the  first  in  the  world,  in 
the  matter  of  time,  since 
the  legal  embargo  placed 
upon  it  by  the  copy- 
right laws  of  Europe 
was  lifted.  Within  a 
few  weeks  there  will  be 
scores  of  first  perform- 
ances of  the  solemn  and 
beautiful       drama      in 

European  cities,  and  there  will  be  just  as  many  critical  re- 
valuations. Meanwhile  New  Yorkers  will  reflect,  no  doubt 
with  some  complacency,  that  the  work  has  been  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  ten  years  (tho  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  the  subscription  list),  and  that  in  addition  to  forty- 
four  representations  in  German  they  have  enjoyed  a  score  or 
so  in  the  vernacular. 

"There  were  three  artists  concerned  in  yesterday's  performance 
who  took  part  in  the  first,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1903 — Mr.  Goritz 
(Klingsor),  Mr.  Reiss  (Third  Esquire),  and  Mr.  Bayer  (First 
Knight  of  the  Grail),  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  work  was  given  without  raising  the  question  of 
moral  right  was  more  interesting  to  the  few  to  whose  minds  the 
fact  that  'Parsifal'  was  now  free  to  the  world  presented  itself. 
When  Mr.  Conried  announced  his  intention  to  signalize  his 
first  season  as  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  by 
producing  the  work,  there  was  a  great  hullabaloo  in  Germany, 
and  Mme.  Wagner  sought  to  prevent  the  production  by  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  effort  failed,  as  it  had  to,  since  the  work 
was  not  protected  by  law  against  performance  in  the  United 
States,  but  all  the  powers  affiliated  sentimentally  or  in  a  business 
way  with  Baireuth  united  in  a  condemnation  of  Mr.  Conried, 
and,  as  this  writer  remarked  at  the  time,  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion to  hold  the  American  people  as  a  whole  responsible  not 
only  for  a  desecration  of  something  which  they  looked  upon  as  a 
little  more  than  sacrosanct,  but  of  robbery  also.  The  mildest 
term  applied  to  Mr.  Conried's  act,  for  which  there  was  no 
defense  in  moral  decency,  was  that  it  was  'legalized  theft.'  It 
was  not  that,  for  among  civilized  peoples  thievery  can  not  be 
made  lawful;  it  was  simply  an  appropriation  of  property  for 
which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  convention  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States   touching  dramatic   performing  rights, 


neither  law  nor  equity  provided  means  <>f  hindrance  <>r  punish- 
ment. The  controversy  is  almost  forgotten  now,  bul  it  will 
always  remain  an  interesting  tact  in  the  history  of  'Parsifal' 
thai   Mr.  Conried  was  able  i"  perform  it  eleven  times  in  om 

season  and  that  the  receipts  lor  these  performances  averaged 
nearl.N   SI  7.01)0  each. 

"  It  is  not  likely  t hat  t  he  excitement  which  t he  many  European 
representations  of ' Parsifal '  will  create  will  have  an  appreciable 
effect    upon   the   New    York   performances.     The   management 

has  been  able  to  count  on  it  for  t  hree  profitable  holiday  audiences 
ever  since  it  was  incorporated  in  the  repertory  of  the  Metro- 
politan, and  the  artistic;  zeal  of  Mr.  Hertz  and  the  German  con- 
tingent in  the  company  has  been  a  guaranty  year  alter  year  for 
admirable  performances." 

The  music  critic  of  the  London  Nation — Mr.  Francis  Toye — 
breaks  out  against  what  he  calls  "tin;  whole  'Parsifal'  school 

of  thought,"  and  calls 
it  "vicious,"  because 
"likely  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  our  theater, 
and  consequently  on  our 
civilization,  as  'temper- 
ance '  legislation  has 
had  on  English  public, 
houses." 

"The  school  of 
thought  is  really  found- 
ed on  Hermann  Bahr's 
praise  of  Baireuth  as 
having  'nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  infamous 
"  everydayness  "  of  our 
civilization.'  Now  I  am 
not  concerned  to  deny 
the  infamy,  the  vul- 
garity, the  commercial- 
ism of  our  civilization, 
which  I  detest  as  hearti- 
ly as  anybody.  Nor 
yet  do  I  deny  that  a 
pilgrimage,  as  made  by 
many  enthusiasts  to 
Baireuth,  is  often  a 
beautiful  thing.  Pil- 
grimage, in  fact,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  truly  observed, 
'may  be  reasonable  or 
superstitious,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
performed,'  and  we  of  modern  England  do  not  recognize  its 
value  sufficiently. 

"But  to  recognize  this  fact  is  not  by  any  means  to  admit  the 
Baireuth  contention  that  a  pilgrimage  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  a  certain  portion  of  Wagner's  music.  Indeed, 
as  this  particular  pilgrimage  is  decidedly  expensive,  people  of 
ordinary  means  have  hitherto  been  faced  by  the  practical 
impossibility  of  undertaking  it  at  all,  with  the  result  that 
'Parsifal'  was  to  the  middle-class  as  much  a  synonym  for 
luxury  as  a  80  horse-power  motor-car  or  furs  of  sable. 

"Indeed,  the  result  of  the  'Parsifal'  school  of  thought,  were  it 
generally  accepted,  would  be  to  divorce  all  great  art  from  every- 
day life,  even  more  than  is  the  case  at  present;  and  this  is  surely 
the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen.  Nothing  is  more 
distressing  than  to  consider  the  abyss  by  which  art  and  life  are 
sundered  under  modern  conditions.  Art,  in  fact,  is  become  a 
luxury,  and  musical  art  a  very  expensive  luxury,  instead  of  a 
necessity,  for  every  normal,  educated  human  being.  The  mere 
fact  that  people  ask  questions  such  as:  'Are  you  musical?'  or 
'Do  you  like  pictures?'  proves  how  low  our  esthetic  standard  is. 
It  ought  to  be  considered  as  silly  to  ask  a  man  questions  of  this 
kind  as  to  inquire  whether  he  'liked  sleep,'  or  was  an  invariable 
eater.  That  every  human  being  is  capable  of  different  degrees 
of  sound-  and  color-appreciation  is,  obviously,  true  enough. 
But  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  freaks,  takes  pleasure  in  sound  and  color  to  some  extent 
is  more  obvious  still.  In  fact,  these  questions  are  precisely- 
similar  to  the  mid-Victorian  formula:  'Do  you  keep  up  your 
reading?' — except  that  as,  nowadays,  everybody  reads,  the 
remark  seems  unnecessary  and  idiotic  even  to  the  most  maiden 
of  ladies  in  the  most  cathedral  of  cities.     Still  it  is,  in  reality, 
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no  more  ridiculous  than  the  others.  Unfortunately,  many 
people,  intelligent  people.  Mill  regard  the  arts,  especially  the 
hearing  and  the  practise  of  music,  as  they  used  to  regard  the 
reading  of  books,  to  wit,  as  something  very  solemn  and  rather 
mysterious,  for  which  a  very  definite  time  must  be  put  aside." 


THE   BOY'S  OWN   BOOK  OF  TO-DAY 

FOR  THE  HOY  of  to-day  "the  age  of  romance  is  not 
only  dead,  bul  almost  a  forgotten  memory."  If  any- 
one doubts  the  truth  of  Mr.  George  Edgar's  assertion. 
let  him  qui/,  the  next  boy  he  meets  about  Marryat.  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Mayne  Reid,  or  Henty,  and  he  will  find  these  books  an- 
no longer  his  cherished  possession.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  have 
almost  completely  altered  his  reading.  In  that  far-away  time  he 
"dwelt   in  a   world  of  romance     a   world  rapidly  coming  to  an 


RETURN   OF   THE   MINERS. 
There  is  no  phase  of  industrial  activity  with  which  Meunier  does  not  evince  first-hand  familiarity 


end  with  the  advance  of  the  more  materialistic  conception  of 
life  then  startling  the  vision  of  adults."  His  heroes,  we  are  re- 
minded, were  Indians,  cowboys,  pirates,  smugglers,  highway- 
men, and  soldiers  of  fortune.  "His  literature  had  to  smell  of 
gunpowder  if  it  dealt  with  the  earth;  the  reek  of  blood  shocked 
his  nostrils  if  the  book  dealt  with  the  sea."  In  the  London 
Chronicle  Mr.  Edgar  tries  to  evoke  this  vanished  figure  to  stand 
him  beside  his  more  sophisticated  brother  of  to-day: 

"In  my  day  we  still  believed  in  the  Spanish  Main  and  pirate 
ships  flying  the  Jolly  Roger.  When  the  spirit  of  rapine  was 
abroad,  richly  laden  Spanish  galleons  still  had  their  decks 
made  slippery  with  newly  shed  blood.  We  had  scarcely  faith 
in  the  existence  of  the  highwayman  thirty  years  ago,  but  we 
were  near  enough  to  the  reign  of  the  coach,  and  the  era  of 
travel  along  the  lonely  road,  to  believe  in  such  pinchbeck 
heroes  as  Dick  Turpin,  Moll  Cutpurse,  Sixteen  String  Jack,  Gal- 
loping Dick,  and  Jerry  Abershaw,  At  the  same  time  our  faith 
gave  us  confidence  in  the  power  of  one  Englishman  to  account 
for  four  'frog-eating  Frenchies.' 

"Our  tiniest  wooden  heart  of  oak  was  quite  capable  of  dealing 
with  three  first-class  frigates  of  the  line,  if  they  were  built  across 
the  Channel,  and  bringing  them  as  prizes  round  the  coast  of 
Dover.  Most  of  all,  we  were  of  opinion  that  any  soldier  might 
determine  the  conclusion  of  a  battle  by  his  individual  prowess. 
It  was  quite  easy  for  the  gallant  hero  to  step  from  the  thin  red 
line  and  engage  a  score  of  dervishes  at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol 
or  the  point  of  the  sword,  without  being  exhausted,  perturbed, 
or  annihilated.  In  my  day,  judging  from  the  boys'  books,  the 
English  were  indeed  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

"To-day,  this  outlook  scarcely  appears  in  the  modern  boy's 
book,   tho  a  few  of  the  old   narratives  survive  as  interesting 


examples.  The  change  began  with  the  rise  of  Jules  Verne.  With 
an  insight  amounting  almost  to  prophetic  vision,  the  great 
French  story-teller  anticipated  most  of  our  latter-day  scientific 
and  much  of  our  mechanical  development.  Flying,  ballooning, 
motoring,  mining,  submarine  navigation,  were  all  prest  into 
the  service  of  his  romances.  lie  anticipated  with  the  eyes  of  a 
seer  several  new  forces  ere  yet  the  world  of  men  had  begun  to 
think  of  applying  them.  Jules  Verne  in  his  day  confessedly  set 
out  to  astonish  the  boy.  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  applied 
modern  science  to  the  old  romance  in  much  the  same  spirit  Mark 
Twain  displayed  in  applying  it  when  he  sent  the  Yankee  to  the 
'Court  of  King  Arthur.'  More  than  interesting  to  recall  is 
the  fact  that  the  wild  escapades  in  Verne's  books  meant  to 
astonish  readers  as  appalling  flights  of  imagination  have  become 
the  actual  and  even  common  place  achievements  of  our  own 
day.  Scarcely  a  single  one  of  his  flights  of  fancy  has  not  been 
duplicated  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  daily  lives. 
'To-day  the  subjects  Jules  Verne  made  his  own  are  the  stand- 
bys  in  boys'  fiction.     Leviathan  warships,  boats  traveling  under 

the  sea,  flight  through  the  air,  destruc- 
tion from  above,  private  vehicles  rushing 
along  the  roads  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
explosion  by  electricity,  destruction  by 
projectiles  slung  with  enormous  force 
through  miles  of  space,  all  go  into  the 
stock-pot  of  the  man  who  makes  stories 
for  the  boys  of  to-day." 

Mr.  Edgar  stands  by  with  a  sort  of 
fearful  wonder  at  the  amount  of  techni- 
cal description  welded  into  the  modern 
fiction  for  the  boy.  His  solicitude  goes 
even  further: 

"His  head  must  indeed  buzz  with 
mere  mechanical  lore.  The  things  he 
took  on  trust  from  Cooper,  Marryat,  and 
Mayne  Reid  thirty  years  ago  would  not 
be  accepted  by  the  reader  of  1913.  All 
the  old  romantic  puppets  are  dead. 
Photographs  display  the  Indian  as  an 
inglorious  person,  wearing  the  white  man's 
cast-off  clothes  and  battered  silk  hats. 
As  boys  we  have  no  respect  for  Zulus, 
for  we  well  know  a  black  race  of  people 
can  neither  be  fierce  nor  savage  if  it  is 
content  to  dress  in  cheap  and  crude  imi- 
tation of  the  Western  dude.  The  whole 
business  of  the  Spanish  Main,  galleons 
laden  with  doubloons,  pirates  boarding 
doomed  vessels,  decks  with  scuppers  running  blood,  cannot 
be  visualized  in  our  matter-of-fact  day.  The  boy  demands  the 
modern  steamship  and  wireless  telegraphy,  long-range  gun- 
nery, and  destruction  carried  on  three  miles  away  from  the  con- 
quering forces,  and  sees  that  he  gets  them. 

"As  for  your  highwaymen,  the  most  you  can  do  for  the  minor 
fiction  lover  of  to-day  is  a  little  obscure  train-robbing  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  and  he  is  even  getting  suspicious  of  the  bare 
existence  of  the  few  remaining  solitudes.  Impossible  to  make 
the  modern  youth  take  an  interest  in  the  flight  of  Dick  Turpin 
from  London  to  York,  when  he  knows  full  well  the  man  would 
now  be  pulled  up  by  telegraph  before  he  reached  Barnet.  So  we 
may  travel  right  along  the  line. 

"The  boy's  romance  of  to-day  is  literal,  technical,  tight. 
efficient,  and  matter  of  fact.  There  is  less  blood  in  it  and  more 
machinery.  Tho  author  has  substituted  technical  education 
for  the  old  romance  because  the  boy  demands  it.  Writers  who 
deal  with  the  gay  North  Road,  the  Spanish  Main,  the  running 
of  contraband  goods,  and  the  burning  of  prairie  homesteads 
are  swept  aside  and  their  works  are  regarded  as  impossible. 
Even  Jules  Verne  is  old-fashioned.  The  boy  approaches  his 
fiction,  looking  through  the  eyes  of  a  professor  of  science,  and  in 
method  is  as  critical  as  a  highly  trained  engineer.  An  exami- 
nation of  a  selection  of  the  books  in  tho  juvenile  class  produced 
in  1913,  remembering  the  stories  that  passed  for  boys'  fiction 
thirty  years  ago,  proves  more  than  any  other  comparison  we 
could  cite  that  the  age  of  romance  is  not  only  dead,  but  almost 
a  forgotten  memory." 

Whatever  others  may  think  of  this  change,  Mr.  Edgar  has 
few  tears  to  shed.  Indeed,  he  contents  himself  by  calling  it 
merely  "a  fascinating  yet  out-of-the-way  illustration  of  the  way 
the  world  has  changed  and  is  changing." 
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NEW  PHASE  IN  COLLEGE  THEATRICALS 

THE  COLLEGE  thai  fostered  Webster  might  be  expected 
to  cling  to  the  traditions  of  a  conservative  past,  bu1 
Dartmouth  [has  dashed  to  the  fore  of  all  American  col- 
leges in  making  the  I  heater  a  part  of  its  college  work.  The 
newspapers  announce  that  a  New  York  boy,  Walter  V.  Wanger, 
an  undergraduate  in  the  New  Hampshire  institution,  is  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  to  build  a  college  theater  at  Hanover,  where 
a  company  made  up  of  Dartmouth  students  will  appear  in  plays 
which  will  be  open  not  only  to  college  students  hut  to  all  the 
residents  of  the  town.  The  project  is  more  than  a  dream,  for 
already  the  dramatic  society  of  Dartmouth  has  frequently 
drawn  1,200  people  at  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  for  seats  in 
a  hall  which  will  be  supplanted  by  the  new  edifice.  The  news 
elements  of  the  undertaking  are  given  in  the  press  dispatches: 

"The  theatrical  venture  is  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $100,000 
from  Wallace  F.  Robinson,  Vice  President  of  the  American  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  who  stipulated  that  the  money  was  to 
be  used  in  furthering  some  side  of  college  activity  other  than 
athletics.  Accordingly,  Robinson  Hall  will  be  built,  with  the 
theater  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  building. 

"The  theater  is  to  be  constructed  along  the  lines  of  the  mod- 
ern playhouse,  but  the  more  or  less  hide-bound  traditions  of 
college  dramatics  have  been  turned  down  and  a  policy  evolved 
which  is  little  short  of  revolutionary.  There  is  no  regular  theater 
in  Hanover,  but  during  the  past  year  eighteen  plays  have  been 
given  there,  among  them  'The  Man  from  the  Sea,'  which  is 
shortly  to  be  presented  at  the  Princess  Theater  here  in  New 
York. 

"In  Dartmouth,  as  in  most  colleges,  there  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  dramatic  club,  which  several  times  a  year  presented 
the  more  or  less  usual  college  entertainments.  These  exhibitions 
generally  took  the  form  of  an  amateur  presentation  of  some 
classic  play  or  the  performance  of  some  amateur  musical  comedy 
or  review.  — 

"While  Mr.  Wanger  was  a  candidate  for  the  assistant  manager 
of  the  Dramatic  Club  he  obtained  permission  to  put  on  a  one- 
act  vaudeville  sketch.  This  was  presented  in  February,  1913, 
and  won  the  prize  of  the  assistant  managership  for  Wanger. 

"As  a  result  of  the  success  of  this  attempt  to  present  new 
plays,  young  Mr.  Wanger  was  made  director  of  dramatics  for 
the  summer  session  of  Dartmouth  College.  During  this  Summer 
school  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  present  women 
in  women's  characters,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  put 
on  a  bill  consisting  of  Alfred  Sutro's  'Marriage  Has  Been  Ar- 
ranged,' Synge's  'The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,'  and  the  first 
American  performance  of  Stanley  Houghton's  'Phipps.' 

"During  the  week  following  Easter  of  this  year  Mr.  Wanger 
will  bring  to  New  York  on  a  special  train  a  company  of  fifty 
Dartmouth  actors,  who  will  appear  in  a  Broadway  theater  for 
one  week,  presenting  a  repertory  of  plays  which  have  never 
before  been  seen  in  New  York. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American  educational 
institutions  that  the  theater  has  been  made  a  part  of  college 
work.  It  is  not  Mr.  Wanger's  idea  to  present  Greek  tragedies 
and  ancient  comedies.  He  says  it  is  his  ambition  to  present  up- 
to-date  plays,  or  rather,  to  present  plays  a  little  bit  ahead  of 
the  day. 

"The  audiences  which  the  Dartmouth  Theater  Company 
plays  to  are  exactly  the  audiences  which  the  average  manager 
hopes  to  get  on  the  road.  They  are  made  up  of  undergrad- 
uates, members  of  the  faculty  and  their  families,  and  the 
townsfolk." 

Viewing  from  afar,  the  New  York  Times  mixes  its  somewhat 
dubious  tone  with  mild  encouragement: 

"We  do  not  remember  that  American  college  theatricals  have 
inspired  many  men  to  take  up  acting  for  a  living,  but  the  new 
plan  sanctioned  at  Dartmouth  to  make  organized  theatricals  a 
part  of  the  college  life  is  extremely  interesting.  It  indicates  the 
belief  of  the  younger  generation  in  the  vitality  of  the  drama,  and 
since,  by  and  large,  we  are  bound  to  get  so  much  drama,  it  is 
well  that  the  arts  associated  with  it  should  be  taken  seriously. 

"What  the  outcome  of  the  Dartmouth  experiment  may  be 
is  purely  conjectural,  of  course.  But  the  institution  is  to  have 
an  endowed  theater,  and  the  repertory  will  comprise  not  the 
ancient  classics,  but  'plays  of  the  day  or  ahead  of  the  day.'    If 


these  are  to  lend  toward  the  pessimism  of  some  of  the  European 
dramatists  Of  this  hour  the  repute  of  Dartmouth  will  not  bo 
increased  by  its  theater,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  when  tho 
artistic  impulse  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  are  held  iii  wise 
restraint,  a  college  theater,  open  OH  occasions  to  the  outsiders, 

may  become  a  useful  institution.    The  venture,  therefore,  will 

be  watched  with  interest,  especially  as  the  recent  theatrical 
experiments  in  some  of  the  New  England  towns  have  been 
directed  with  good  judgment  and  have  promised  to  be  influ- 
ential in  the  development  of  good  taste." 


WHO    SHALL    TEACH    THE     ENGLISH    SCHOOLBOY?— 

Viscount   James    Bryce,    so    well    known    in    America,    has    lately 

mourned  over  the  English  schoolboy's  carelessness  of  learning, 
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LE   GRAND   MINEUR. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  an  artist,  says  Mr.  Christian 
Brinton,  whose  achievement  holds  for  America  a  more  inspir- 
ing and  salutary  message  than  that  of  Constantin  Meunier. 


his  inability  to  display  the  quality  of  faithfulness  and  energy 
that  once  distinguished  him.  One  of  his  proposed  remedies 
puzzles  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"We  are  a  little  surprized  that  the  Viscount  should  couple 
with  his  criticisms  a  demand  for  a  larger  use  of  women  as  in- 
structors in  British  schools.  There  is  a  large  and  growing 
minority  in  the  United  States,  where  we  have  a  practical  expe- 
rience of  this  larger  use  of  women,  that  calls  for  the  employment 
of  more  men  for  the  teaching  of  boys.  It  is  argued  by  this 
minority  that  manliness,  as  men  know  it,  is  what  boys  can  not 
absorb  from  the  feminine  influence,  that  ethical  standards  of 
the  two  sexes  are  not  uniform  in  fact  as  they  are  in  theory,  and 
that  the  WTestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  are  best  developed 
by  men  as  teachers. 

"If  too  little  of  teaching  by  women  makes  mollycoddles  of 
English  boys,  and  too  much  of  it  makes  mollycoddles  of  American 
boys,  science  would  seem  to  be  astray.  At  any  rate,  the  views 
of  Viscount  Bryce  are  of  interest  to  all  English  -  speaking 
peoples,  and  are  bound  to  be  stimulative  of  wholesome  agita- 
tion everywhere." 
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PUTTING  HIS   CONGREGATION  TO    SLEEP 


DOUBTLESS  enough  preachers  arc  successful  in  putting 
auditors  to  Bleep,  bul  few,  or  perhaps  no  more  than 
one.    would   confess   this   as   his   guiding   purpose.      The 

case,  however,  is  not  as  frivolous  as  is  indicated  by  the  opening 
Statement,  tho  Mr.  Bruce  Barton,  who  draws  the  picture,  (ills  it 
OUt  rather  unecdcsiastically  by  imaging  "a  church  whose  altar  is  a 


"THE   CHAPLAIN"   OF  MADISON   SQUARE. 

Tho  front  pew  is  the  most  popular  in  this  church,  for  the  holders  get  the  first  "sleep  tickets 


fire-box,  its  chancel-rail  a  curbstone,  and  its  pulpit  a  hydrant." 
Its  location  is  Madison  Square,  New  York,  and  the  preacher's 
name  is  Chaplain  Frederick  Kotzler,  who  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  charge  for  twenty-one  years.  The  audience  are 
"down-and-outs,"  and  the  hoarse  anthem  they  sang  on  Christ- 
mas eve — just  outside  the  range  of  the  carols  by  the  illuminated 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  square — was  "the  angel's  song,  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men."  "But  even  an  angel  would 
hardly  recognize  it,"  adds  Mr.  Barton,  who  gives  in  The  Con- 
tinent (Chicago)  an  account  of  Chaplain  Ilotzler's  work: 

"Twenty-one  years  ago  he  was  preaching  in  that  spot  to  an 
audience  made  up  of  equal  portions  of  those  who  expected  to 
Bleep  in  the  neighboring  hotels  and  those  who  were  certain -to 
sleep  in  the  park,  when  a  man  pushed  through  the  crowd  and 
dropt  some  money  into  his  hand.  He  tried  to  return  the  money, 
but  the  man  hail  vanished.  And  the  chaplain's  gaze,  following 
the  path  which  he  had  taken,  came  sharp  against  the  figure  of  a 
poor  wretch  buttoning  a  newspaper  inside  his  ragged  jacket — 
and  st opt.  The  search  for  the  man  who  had  given  (he  money  was 
ended;  here  was  the  man  who  needed.  When  the  sermon  was 
ended  the  chaplain  gathered  out  of  his  audience  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  vest  less  and  Stockingless  ones,  inarched  them  across 
town  lo  a  cheap  lodging-house,  and,  using  the  money  which  had 
been  given  him,  put  them  to  bed. 

"Bj    what    channels    news   is   spread    through    the    unwashed 


world  even  the  police  have  not  discovered.  On  the  next  Sunday 
night  the  chaplain  found  himself  confronted  with  a  ready-made 
audience  of  fifty  unshaved.  homeless  men,  lined  up  in  a  ragged 
column  of  fours.  That  night  at  the  end  of  his  sermon  he  passed 
the  hat,  and  again  the  ragged  portion  of  his  congregation  was 
provided  for  by  the  better  fed.  And  every  Sunday  night  since 
and  every  Wednesday  night  as  well  he  has  preached  there  hare- 
headed  in  the  heart  of  the  square. 
On  one  side,  marshaled  into  a  rude 
column,  the  bedless  horde  has  waitt  d, 
their  gaze  wandering  from  the  face 
of  the  preacher  to  the  faces  of  those 
other  listeners  opposite,  who  from 
time  to  time  slip  forward  to  drop 
their  contributions  in  the  preacher's 
hands.  It  is  the  only  church  I  know 
of  where  the  front  pew  is  more  popu- 
lar than  any  other,  for  he  who  stands 
first  in  line  receives  the  first  bed 
check,  and  many  a  cold  night  the 
back  row,  having  stood  until  mid- 
night, finds  the  checks  exhausted 
and  returns  to  its  dreary  all-night 
march." 

The  sermon  these  men  hear  is  "not 
such  as  any  other  church  on  Fifth 
Avenue  would  pay  regularly  to  hear, 
but  those  who  stop  a  moment  or 
more  to  listen  are  visibly  imprest, 
partly  by  the  sermon,  partly  with 
the  fiftyfold  text."     We  read: 

"Here  is  a  lover  and  his  lass;  she 
leaves  him  on  the  corner  for  a  mo- 
ment while  she  steps  across  to  give 
their  pittance.  He  is  a  shipping- 
clerk  and  she  works  all  day  long  in 
one  of  the  department  stores.  They 
can  not  afford  the  luxury  of  many 
charities,  but  they  have  this  one, 
and  every  Sunday  night  for  more 
than  two  years  they  have  stopt  to 
drop  their  mite.  A  white-fronted 
clubman  pauses  with  his  two  com- 
panions, and  as  they  reach  into  capacious  pockets  for  their 
change  you  hear  him  tell  the  history  of  the  chaplain.  'It  don't 
make  any  difference  how  cold  it  is,'  he  says;  'it  may  be  down  to 
zero,  but  this  fellow's  always  here.  I've  been  seeing  him  now 
for  years,  and  I  tell  you  he  does  more  good  than  any  church  in 
this  town.'  They  pass  on,  and  a  group  of  light-hearted  young 
fellows  stop  their  laughing  to  listen  for  a  moment,  contribute 
their  few  pennies,  and  go  on  more  quietly.  An  automobile 
halts  to  allow  a  pretty  girl  to  step  down;  she  offers  her  contri- 
bution, goes  back,  and  is  whisked  away  into  the  night.  The 
chaplain  neither  asks  for  the  contributions  nor  acknowledges 
them;  he  stands  there  upright  and  dignified,  a  conscious  repre- 
sentative of  the  Almighty.  And  his  sermon  goes  on  to  the 
end  unhalted  either  by  the  shopgirl  or  the  daughter  of  the 
millionaire.  There  is  a  benediction  delivered  while  the  crowd 
stands  hats  in  hand,  and  then  'God  Be  with  You  Till  We  Meet 
Again'  sung  from  throats  long  ago  burned  out. 

"'Tull  we  meet;  tull  we  meet  agin,'  the  musty  notes  come 
forth — and  as  your  eyes  run  over  the  serried  faces  of  the  singers 
you  pick  out  here  and  there  one  who  will  never  meet  in  that 
company  again.  That  white-whiskered  old  man  whose  knees 
tremble  in  the  chill  lie  has  met  his  last  defeat  at  the  bottle; 
before  another  Sunday  night  he  will  have  passed  on.  And  the 
slim  young  chap,  two  rows  back  in  the  center,  there  is  a  light  of 
resolution  in  his  eye  which  was  not  there  before  the  chaplain 

began  speaking.  He  does  not  belong  here,  anyway ;  he  will  not 
lie  here  again.  The  singing  ceases  and  the  chaplain  distributes 
his  checks,  each  one  entitling  the  holder  to  a   I.Vcent  bed.      You 
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go  home,  for  it  is  nearly  midnight,  but  there  is  ao  sleep  for  the 
chaplain.  From  lodging-house  to  Lodging-house  he  trudges  on 
his  weary  round  to  be  sure  his  poor  'misfortunates'  are  in  bed. 
And  at  each  bedside  he  pauses  for  a  word  of  silent  prayer. 

"It  is  his  work;  ho  is  chaplain  of  the  sockless,  confessor  of  the 
unshaved.  To-night  it  will  be  four  o'clock  before  he  sleeps,  and 
to-morrow  he  will  be  up  and  in  the  prisons  or  the  workhouses 
or  (ho  hospitals,  taking  the  magazines  and  fruit  which  he  has 
collected  from  goodness  knows  where,  speaking  words  of  kind- 
ness and  doing  little  deeds  of  help.  They  arc  his  people,  and  h 
docs  not  concern  us  that  he  speaks  of  them  as  'poor,  desponded 
chaps'  or  tells  us  that  they  travel  under  'consumed  names.' 
The  love  of  God  which  he  carries  to  them  has  not  one  single  trace 
of  self-seeking  to  adulterate  it;  if  prayers  in  heaven  are  answered 
in  the  order  of  their  sincerity,  his  stand  high  upon  the  list." 


A   MORAL  SELF-INVENTORY  BY  THE 
LIQUOR  BUSINESS 

WHEN  AN  INSTITUTION  that  has  been  the  object 
of  reforming  efforts  takes  to  reforming  itself,  or  to 
preaching  its  own  need  of  reform,  its  enemies  may 
take  comfort.  The  Antisaloon  League  and  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  have  withstood  the  railings  of  many,  points 
out  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  but  their 
efforts  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so.  that 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  importation  of  liquor  shall  be  pro- 
hibited is  taken  as  no  joke  by  the  liquor  interests.  A  liquor 
dealers'  journal  is  quoted  in  what  The  Christian  Work  calls  a  "re- 
markable prophecy  of  the  downfall  of  the  liquor  trade."  Their 
"betrayal  of  fear"  is  no  longer  masked,  and  their  leading  journal 
calls  upon  the  liquor  dealers  to  prepare  their  defense,  for  their 
day  of  trial  is  frankly  at  hand.  In  these  words  the  liquor 
dealers'  journal  presents  what  it  avers  is  "a  truthful  statement" 
of  how  matters  stand  publicly  on  this  question: 

"It  is  always  best  for  normal  people  to  look  at  things  as  they 
are.  Reality  may  be  obscured  to  the  sick  or  feeble-minded  in 
certain  circumstances,  but  deception  is  a  poor  evidence  of  friend- 
ship. Partizanship  with  blinded  eyes  only  leads  the  way  to 
ruin,  and  self-deception  is  the  worst  of  all.  Let  us  look  at 
things  as  they  are,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  dare  to  con- 
sider and  concede  their  strength.  Knowing  his  plan  of  battle, 
we  can  better  arrange  our  forces  for  his  defeat ;  rightly  estimating 
his  strength,  we  can  better  provide  to  meet  it.  The  prohibition 
fight  henceforth  will  be  nation-wide,  and  contemplates  writing 
into  the  National  Constitution  a  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages.  To  accomplish  this 
result  will  require  the  ratification  of  thirty-six  out  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  in  the  Union.  Of  these  nine  are  already  in  line 
through  State  prohibition — Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
West  Virginia.  The  last  five  have  been  added  within  a  period 
of  six  years.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  eighteen  States  in 
which  a  major  part  of  the  people  five  in  territory  made  dry  by 
local  option,  in  which  we  may  be  assured  prohibition  sentiment 
predominates.  If  the  people  in  these  States  who  are  opposed 
to  thehquor  traffic  demand  it,  their  legislatures  will  undoubtedly 
ratify  a  national  amendment. 

"The  most  influential  argument  against  prohibition  is  that 
it  is  not  effective;  that  'Prohibition  don't  prohibit.'  This  is 
not  basic  or  moral;  the  fact  of  failure  to  enforce  is  no  argument 
against  even  the  expediency,  much  less  against  the  moral  issue 
involved.  Ultimately  all  questions  must  be  settled  by  moral 
standards;  only  in  this  way  can  mankind  be  saved  from  self- 
effacement.  The  liquor  traffic  can  not  save  itself  by  declaring 
that  government  is  incapable  of  coping  with  the  problem  it 
presents;  when  the  people  decide  that  it  must  go,  it  will  be 
banished.  We  are  not  discussing  the  benefit  or  justice  of 
prohibition,  but  its  possibility  and  its  probability  in  present 
circumstances.  To  us  there  is  'the  handwriting  on  the  wall,' 
and  its  interpretation  spells  doom.  For  this  the  liquor  business 
is  to  blame ;  it  seems  incapable  of  learning  any  lesson  of  advance- 
ment or  any. motive  but  profit.  To  perpetuate  itself,  it  has 
formed  alliance  with  the  slums  that  repel  all  conscientious  and 
patriotic  citizens.  It  deliberately  aids  the  most  corrupt  polit- 
ical powers,  and  backs  with  all  of  its  resources  the  most  un- 
worthy men,  the  most  corrupt  and  recreant  officials.  It  does 
not  aid  the  purification  of  municipal,   State,  or  national  ad- 


tninistration.  Why?  Because  it  has  to  ask  immunity  for  its 
own  lawlessness.    That  this  condition  is  inherent  ly  and  inevitably 

necessary  we  do  not  believe,  bul  ll  has  come  to  be  B  I'act,  and 
the  public,   which   is  to  pass  on   the  matter  in   its  final  anal;, 

believes  anything  bad  thai  anybody  can  tell  it  of  the  lienor 
business.     Why?     Let  the  leaders  of  the  trade  answer.     Other 

lines  of  business   may   be  as   had.  or  even    worse,  hut    it    is  QOt  SO 

plainly  in  evidence.  The  case  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  called  for 
adjudication  by  the  American  people,  and  must  be  ready  for 
trial,     other  eases  may  be  called  later,  bul  the  one  before  the 

court  can  no!   be  postponed.      But,  as  in  the  past,  the  men  mi 

concerned  are  playing  for  postponement,  not  for  acquittal.     Is 

it  because  they  tear  the  weakness  of  their  defense  that  they  fear 
to  go  to  trial?  There  are  billions  of  property  involved,  and  an 
industry  of  great  employing  and  taxpaying  ability;  but  when 
the  people  decide  that  the  truth  is  being  told  about  the  alcoholic- 
liquor  trade,  the  money  value  will  not  count,  lor  conscience 
aroused  puts  the  value  of  a  man  above  all  other  things.  The 
writer  believes  that  prohibition  is  theoretically  wrong,  but  he 
knows  that  theories,  however  well  substantiated,  may  be  over- 
thrown by  conditions,  as  has  often  been  done  in  the  world's 
history.  In  this  country  we  have  recently  swept  aside  one  of 
the  fundamental  theories  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  in 
going  from  representative  to  direct  government;  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  universal  instead  of  male  suffrage,  and  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  which  recks  little  of  tradition,  of  precedent,  or  of  vested 
rights;  and  on  liberty  used  licentiously  and  destructively  it 
will  work  short  shrift.  Prepare  the  defense,  friends;  make 
your  case  ready  for  court,  the  trial  can  not  be  postponed!" 


THE  CONVERSION   OF  GOVERNOR 
PATTERSON 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  into  Paul 
the  Apostle  irresistibly  occurs  to  writers  in  the  religious 
press  when  they  consider  the  conversion  of  ex-Governor 
Malcolm  R.  Patterson  to  belief  in  Christ,  the  making  over  of 
his  private  life,  and  his  complete  change  of  front  on  the  liquor 
question.  "The  same  power  that  smote  Saul  to  the  ground 
brought  this  modern  statesman  to  the  dust  of  repentance,"  says 
one,  while  another  wonders  at  the  similar  "suddenness  and  com- 
pleteness of  overturn."  The  country's  "ablest  champion  of  the 
liquor  interests"  now  declares  from  the  platform  that  he  is 
marching  under  the  same  flag  with  the  Antisaloon  League, 
''actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  destroy  the  traffic  in  liquor 
and  redeem  a  nation  from  its  curse."  The  message  accompany- 
ing Governor  Patterson's  veto  of  the  prohibition  bills  passed 
by  the  Tennessee  legislature  is  said  to  have  been  "regarded  as 
the  strongest  argument  ever  put  forth  by  the  friends  of  liquor." 
But  "no  refutation  of  saloon  apologies  could  be  more  convinc- 
ing," declares  The  Continent,  than  "refutation  from  the  same 
lips  that  uttered  them."  And  the  eloquent  ex-Governor  has 
sworn  himself  "an  everlasting  enemy"  to  fight  with  tongue  and 
pen  and  influence  "not  alone  against  the  saloons  of  Tennessee 
but  against  the  saloons  of  America." 

The  story  of  Governor  Patterson's  conversion  is  perhaps  best 
told  by  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  it,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Weber,  D.D.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  While  Malcolm  R.  Patterson 
was  in  politics,  says  Dr.  Weber  in  Zion's  Herald  (Boston), 

' '  he  was  surrounded  by  influences  that  made  him  the  champion 
of  the  liquor  interests  of  the  State.  He  was  forced  into  close 
and  intimate  relations  with  men  of  convivial  habits  and  some- 
times of  low  ideals.  He  made  compromise  with  his  home  train- 
ing, and  while  never  a  habitual  drinker,  he  was  often  overcome 
and  led  into  debauchery  that  was  repulsive  to  his  best  nature. 
It  was  while  on  one  of  these  debauches  that  he  was  humiliat- 
ed by  arrest  and  exposure.  That  humiliation  was  God's 
opportunity." 

God's — and  Dr.  Weber's,  it  seems.  For,  as  this  Memphis 
Methodist  pastor  modestly  tells  the  story  in  another  account 
in  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  : 

"It  was  during  his  humiliation  that  my  acquaintance  with 
him  began.  I  had  always  opposed  him  in  his  political  ambitions 
and  had  never  spoken  to  him;  but  my  heart  went  out  to  him  in 
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great  sympathy  in  his  public  shame.  I  was  divinely  led  to 
approach  him  through  a  letter  in  which  I  urged  him  to  sick  the 
favor  <>f  Cod.  and  assured  him  that  honest  repentance  would 
bring  him  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  I  tried  to  show  him  what 
.'•-us  Christ  i>  to  the  man  who  realizes  himself  a  sinner.  I 
eived  a  courteous  and  appreciative  reply.  That  led  to 
other  correspondence  and  to  interviews.  He  made  a  bold  de- 
cision and  took  his  stand  for  Cod." 

From  this  account  we  learn  of  the  remarkable  effect  of  the 
news  in  Tennessee,  where  Mr.  Patterson  " had  for  some  years 
been  leading  the  forces  opposed  to  the  churches."  The  first 
fruits  of  repentance  were  the  popular 
ex-Governor's  emphatic  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  liquor-law-enforcement 
bills  under  consideration  by  the  State 
legislature.  Here  was  a  sensation,  but 
nothing  compared  to  what  followed. 
A-  Governor  Patterson  "studied  the 
liquor  question  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  Christian  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  former  opinions  and  to  accept  pro- 
hibition as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
great  evil."  He  announced  this  in  a 
law-enforcement  speech  in  Murfrees- 
boro,  saying  "that  he  was  able  to 
make  the  change  by  power  given  him 
from  above." 

"Tennessee  was  shaken  by  this  an- 
nouncement as  never  before  in  her 
history.  The  liquor  people  realized 
that  their  outlawed  business  was  at  an 
end.  While  some  church  people  have 
doubted  his  sincerity,  the  liquor  people 
have  never  for  one  moment  questioned 
it.  His  stand  has  settled  the  question 
of  prohibition  for  Tennessee." 

Questions  as  to  the  genuineness  and 
permanence  of  Governor  Patterson's 
conversion  are  no  longer  asked  where 
he  has  spoken,  or  in  Memphis,  where 
'the  daily  walk  and  conversation  of 
the  man  answers  all  questions."  And 
the  effect  of  the  conversion  will  be  felt 
beyond  the  borders  of  Tennessee,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Weber: 


EX-GOVERNOR  MALCOLM    R.   PATTERSON, 

The  former  supporter  of  a  regulated  liquor  traffic, 
whose  conversion  to  Christianity  was  followed  by  his 
outspoken  advocacy  of  Prohibition. 


"The  calls  for  speeches  are  coming 
in  by  every  mail  and  they  come  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States.     The  people  want  to  hear  him. 

"  He  is  thinking  seriously  of  closing  his  law  office  and  of  giving 
all  of  his  time  to  the  fight  against  the  saloon.  He  is  confident  of 
victory  and  expects  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  will  not  be 
a  saloon  on  Uncle  Sam's  soil.  When  that  much-to-be-desired 
time  arrives  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  man  did  more  to  bring 
it  about  than  M.  R.  Patterson 

"Nothing  of  recenl  happening  has  had  so  inspiring  an  effect 
upon  the  church  as  the  conversion  of  Governor  Patterson.  But 
is  not  the  church  in  the  world  to  secure  just  such  things?  .  .  . 
The  same  power  1  hat  operated  during  the  apostolic  days  is 
operating  to-day." 

Governor  Patterson's  own  story  of  his  change  of  heart  moved 
many  to  tears  as  he  told  it  at  the  Columbus  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Antisaloon  League,  while,  according  to  Dr.  Weber, 
"the  building  rang  with  cries  of  'Amen!'  'Glory  be  to  Cod!' 
'Hallelujah."  The  Governor  first  related  a  few  simple  facts 
about    his   life: 

"I  grew  up  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  where  saloons  were 
numerous,  and  regarded  as  fixt  and  permanent  institutions.  I 
cannot  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  any  movement  to  close 
them  or  recall  any  speech  or  newspaper  article  attacking  them. 
I  became  a  lawyer,  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
district,  and,  during  my  incumbency,  saloons  were  open  and 
lie.  used    under    the    law,    and    wire    without    restriction    as    to 


number.  I  was  afterward  sent  to  Congress,  where  I  served  six 
years.  At  this  time  liquor  was  openly  sold  in  the  restaurants  of 
both  wings  of  the  Capitol.  The  convenience  and  comfort  with 
which  intoxicating  drinks  could  he  obtained  often  interfered 
with  my  own  attendance,  that  of  other  members,  and  dis- 
tracted attention  from  the  duties  of  our  representation." 

Upon  becoming  a  candidate  for  Governor,  he  continued,  "I 
took  a  position  on  the  liquor  question  in  the  first  speech  I  made 
from  which  I  never  deviated  throughout  my  official  career."  As 
Governor — 

"I  prepared  a  careful  message  and  sent  it  to  the  legislature, 

setting  forth  my  views  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  Prohibition  as  a 
governmental  policy  was  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  1  thought  that  such  a 
law  would  result  in  multiplying  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  instead  of 
correcting  them  and  holding  them  in 
cluck.  This  message  .  .  .  has  been 
circulated  as  campaign  material,  pub- 
lished in  liquor  journals  and  in  books, 
and  used  as  arguments  by  those  who 
were  contesting  the  advance  of  the 
Prohibition  sentiment." 

Governor  Patterson  then  deseriht  d 
the  spiritual  change  he  had  experi- 
enced. As  The  Continent  quotes  the 
speech: 

"My  life  has  had  deep  sorrows. 
My  soul  has  been  tossed  on  the  wa\  *  - 
of  angry  seas.  I  have  seen  the  trail 
of  liquor  everywhere.  Going  through 
life  1  have  seen  it  drag  down  many  of 
the  associates  of  my  boyhood,  blast- 
ing their  hopes  and  consigning  them 
to  untimely  graves.  I  have  seen  its- 
forked  lightning  strike  my  first-born, 
the  child  of  my  young  manhood,  and 
I  have  borne  with  him  the  suffering 
and  tried  to  help  him  in  his  brave  but 
sometimes  melancholy  struggle  for  re- 
demption. At  last  I  have  felt  its  fouL 
and  stealthy  blow  as  it  turned  upon 
me  its  deadly  and  shaming  wrath — 
upon  me  who  had  pleaded  before  the 
people  for  its  very  existence. 

"All  this  I  knew  and  felt  without 
a  revelation  of  the  deep  pathos  and 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  I  needed  help, 
for  I  was  groping  and  my  feet  were 
stumbling  in  the  dark.  Deep  in  hu- 
miliation, tortured  and  condemned  in  my  own  esteem,  I  thought 
of  the  oft-repeated  phrases  about  the  power  of  the  human  will 
to  resist  temptation  and  I  found  them  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
fabric  of  a  dre?m. 

"When  logic  failed  and  reason  gave  no  answer  I  cast  aside1  all 
pride  of  opinion,  all  thought  of  what  the  world  might  say  or  think, 
and  went  to  the  throne  of  Almighty  God.  There,  on  bended 
knees,  I  asked  for  light  and  strength  and  they  came.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  night  parted  and  the  way  was  clear.  I  arose  a 
changed  man.  An  invisible  hand  has  led  me  on  to  where  the 
vision  is  unobscured.  From  a  critic  of  others,  I  looked  within. 
From  an  accuser  I  became  a  servant  in  my  own  house  to  set  it  in 
order.  From  a  vague  believer  in  the  guidance  of  divine  power,  1 
have  become  a  convert  to  its  infinite  truth.  From  an  unhappy 
and  dissatisfied  man,  out  of  tune  with  the  harmony  of  life  and 
religion,  I  have  become  happy  and  content,  firmly  anchored  in 
faith  and  ready  to  testify  from  my  own  experience  to  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  God  to  cleanse  the  souls  of  men." 

Then  the  ex-Governor  paid  his  respects  to  the  institution  he 
had  once  so  ably   defended: 

"It  stands  a  convicted  felon,  and  must  receive  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  It  must  go  never  to  return,  and.  with  the  going  of 
the  saloon,  liquor  itself  should  go. 

"I  favor  Prohibition  in  any  form  that  will  either  reduce  or 
destroy  the  liquor  traffic.  I  favor  it  personal-wide,  town-wide. 
State-wide,  nation-wide,  and  world-wide." 
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Safe  and  Easy  with 

firestone  £  Tires 


A  sign  like  this  will  never  alarm  the  motorist  whose 
car  carries  Non-Skid  Tires. 

He  knows  he  can  trust  to  the  sharp  angles  and 
hollows  of  the  Non-Skid  tread.  He  relies  on  the  live- 
ly clutch  of  the  rubher  which  holds  without  retarding. 

He  will  tackle  the  steep,  slippery  grade  or  the  rough, 
sharp  turn  with  the  confidence  of  experience,  because 
he,  like  thousands  of  Firestone  users,  has  tested  the 
tread.  He  knows  its  tough  resilience  and  how  it 
increases  service  with  safety. 

To  make  your  car  run  best  and  longest  at  least 


cost  of  upkeep  and  least  wear  on  mechanism,  specify 
Firestone  Non-Skids. 

Firestones  are  made  in  all  types,  but  are  alike  in 
quality  of  service  because  they  are  alike  in  principle. 

Wrapped  tread  construction— built  layer  on  layer, 
the  two-cure  process  which  insures  a  unit-wall  of 
sturdiness  and  makes  possible  double  inspection — 
these  are  among  the  factors  for  certainty  in  building 
and  security  in  use.  They  make  Firestones  imperative 
for  ease  of  mind  and  safety  in  ah  seasons,  anywhere. 


The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio All  Large  Cities 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive   Tire  and  Rim  Makers  " 
Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tires,  Pleasure  Electric  Tires,  Carriage  Tires,  Fire  Apparatus  Tires,  Rims,  Tire  Accessories,  etc. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


A  tempting  dessert  con- 
fection, loved  by  all  who 
have  ever  tasted  them. 
Suitable  for  every  occa- 
sion where  a  dessert  sweet 
is  desired.  In  ten-cent 
tins ;  also  in  twenty-five- 
cent  tins. 

ADORA 

Another  charming  confec- 
tion—  a  filled  sugar  wafer 
with  a  bountiful  center  of 
rich,  smooth  cream. 

TESTINO 

An  ever- popular  delight. 
An  almond-shaped  dessert 
confection  with  a  kernel  of 
almond -flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATE,  TOKENS 

Still  another  example  of  the 
perfect  dessert  confection. 
Enchanting  wafers  with  a 
most  delightful  creamy  fill- 
ing—  entirely  covered  by 
the  richest  of  sweet  choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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ROWIN^C 

Bronchial         ^^ 

TROCHEVJ 


Save  the  Voice 


Save  the  lungs.    Relieve  hoarseness  and  coughing 

spells.      2;c,  jot,  Ji.oo.    Sample  Free. 

JOHN  [.BROWN  >V  son  Boston,  Mans. 


WE  SHIP    APPROVAL 

■  a  cent  tUpesit.  prepay  the  freight  and 
10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  i  en)  to  U  am  our 

unheard  of  firtrr.t  and  marvcious  ojfers  on 
highest  gTaae  1914  mode!  bit  vcles. 

FACTORY  PRICES     ;,*- 

a  pair  of  tir^s   from    anyone  it  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
an' 1  learn  our  wonderful  />*■■  post  tion  on  first 
Irjiicycle  going-  to  ypuf  town. 

fvi  rvwhereare 

making  big 

in oney  exhibiting'  an/1  selling  our  bi<  vclcs. 

Wc  Sell  rv. 

Tl  RES,  Coaster-Brako  roar  wheel*. 

iir>*  and  -ill  nindriei  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  v  r  our  t^'^iat  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  rT-171      CHICAGO 


Slobe  Cabinet  Safe 


ROTECTION  and 
privacy  unite  to  make 
the  Globe  Cabinet  Safe 
popular  and  valuable;  its 

value  is  a  fact  at  once  apparent 

to  all  who  use  one. 

Its  steel  construction  guards  against 
fire  risk,  while  its  combination  or 
key  lock,  secures  private  papers  from 
prying  eyes. 

The  inside  arrangement  can  be  made 
up  to  suit   individual  requirements, 
which   are   illustrated   in  the  Globe 
Cabinet  Safe  Catalog  No.  85. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Jbc  SloWV&rnickt  &>. 

Mfrs.   Of  Sectional    Bookcases  And 
Filing  Cabinets. 

Branch    Stores    and    Local    Agenta    almost 

everywhere.    Where  not  represented. 

we  ship  freight  prepaid. 

Factory,  Cincinnati 


MR.  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 
is  to  be  congratulated.  His  fourth 
book  of  verse  "  Beyond  the  Stars,  and 
Other  Poems,"  is  decidedly  better  than  any 
one  of  his  three  previous  volumes.  His 
art  is  as  true  as  ever;  with  his  accustomed 
skill  he  suggests  a  mood  by  means  of  a  few 
exquisite  phrases,  and  in  addition  he  has 
gained — or,  rather,  learned  to  express,  per- 
haps— a  glowing  sympathy  with  mankind, 
a  sense  of  humanity,  so  to  speak,  that  lifts 
him  above  the  plane  of  the  lyricists  con- 
cerned solely  with  their  own  personal  emo- 
tions. The  book,  beautifully  made,  is 
published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

There  have  been  many  poems  urging  on 
the  world  the  establishment  of  universal 
peace.  Never  has  the  problem  been  con- 
sidered more  thoughtfully  in  verse  than  in 
the  lines  that  follow. 


Peace 

By  Charles  Hanson  Townb 

There  is  a  rumor  of  eternal  Peace; 

The   wonderful   wild   news   sweeps   through   the 

world 
That  nevermore  loud  drums  shall  beat  alarms. 
Or  bugles  blow  the  awful  songs  of  war. 
There  shall  be  silence  where  the  sabers  clashed, 
And  utter  calm  where  once  the  cannon  roared; 
The   Lord's  green   fields   shall  not  bo  wet  with 

blood. 
But  white  with  innocent  daisies  in  the  Spring; 
And  where  the  crashing  cavalry  once  plunged 
Our  hearts  shall  hoar  the  lyrics  of  the  birds 
When  soft  May  mornings  break  in  years  to  be. 

No  more  shall  men  of  alien  races  march 

With  fiery  hearts  and  madness  in  their  eyes 

To  crush  their  weaker  brothers  'neath  their  heel; 

Nor  women  wait  through  aching  days  of  grief, 

Through  pitiless  hours  of  barren  loneliness, 

For  husbands  and  young  sons  to  come  back  home. 

No  more  shall  children  stir  in  the  long  nights. 

Dreaming  of  absent  fathers;  and  no  more 

Shall  faithful  hounds  whine  at  bleak  thresholds. 

sick 
For  one  whose  feet  fled  when  the  trumpets  called. 
White  Peace,  the  whisper  runs,  shall  wrap  the 

earth. 
And  hushed  be  all  the  thundering  cannonade. 

Wist-  men  have  dreamed  this  dream;  and  I  have 

dared 
To  dream  it  every  hour  of  the  years. 
When  I  have  stood  high  on  some  starlit  hill. 
And  watched  the  moon  go  her  great  silver  way 
In  silence  that  was  deeper  than  the  heav'ns; 
When  I  have  seen  the  majesty  of  night. 
And  in  my  contemplation  learned  that  life 
Was  but  a  thread  on  Time's  immortal  loom 
(My  life  the  least  of  all),  and  nations  less 
Than  ribbons  that  are  fashioned  at  the  last 
In  one  divine,  amazing,  sumptuous  plan, 
Then  I  have  wondered  at  our  boast  and  pride, 
And  marveled  at  the  shallowness  of  kings. 
The  madness  of  all  thoso  who  rise  to  lead 
Their  little  countries  in  tempestuous  strife. 
And    break    men's    bodies,    and    break    women's 

hearts. 
Be  swift,  O  laggard  years,  to  bring  that  day 
When  Right  shall  be  tho  master  of  old  Might. 
And  Lovo  with  her  soft  processes  shall  see 
Her  hour  triumphant  and  her  legions  large. 
Tear  down  the  bulwarks  of  Incessant  Huto. 
And  let  pale  Pity  rise  from  the  dull  dust. 

Her  unfamiliar  eyes  two  flashing  stars 

Emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the  deep. 

Hill  dream  OOt  there  BhaD  he  eternal  Pence. 
I  Tho  red  battalions  ha\  <■  been  scattered  far. 
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And  mighty  armies  Lost  like  Autumn  winds. 

Call  in  the  iron  navies  of  the  world. 

And  sink  them  In  the  ocean's  monstrous  heart ; 

Sunder  the  bastions  of  the  universe, 

Tho  watchful  forts  that  face  the  open  sea; 

still  we  shall  hear  the  rumors  of  great  wars. 

And  see  the  smoke  of  confllcl ;  we  shall  know 

Tho  old.  old  battle  of  the  rich  and  poor — 

The  poor  with  watch-fires  in  the  engine-room, 

And  regiments  of  children  in  the  mills; 

The  rich  with  beacon-lights  upon  their  hearths. 

And  golden  domes  their  perfumed  tents  at  night. 

But   when  wild  Winter  bares  her  icy  sword, 

Ono  army  shall  remember  Valley  Forge, 

And  tremble  at  the  menace  of  tho  days; 

•One  army  shall  meet  endless  Waterloos 

In  the  long  line  of  years  that  sing  defeat, 

And  in  their,  tattered  uniforms  march  on, 

Till  Death,  tho  last  Commander,  bids  them  halt. 

There  shall  bo  desolation  in  their  eyes, 

And  sorrow  where  they  pitch  their  city  camp; 

And  rags  shall  be  the  emblem  of  their  cause — 

Sad  banners  that  reveal  their  very  shame. 

Dream  not  of  Peace  eternal  till  there  comes 
Some  hour  supreme  when  these  two  hosts  shall 

meet 
In  a  great  whirlwind  of  high  brotherhood  I 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  poems  in 
which  rime  and  rhythm  are  lacking  are 
interesting  as  curiosities,  but  negligible  as 
literature.     This  is  one  of  the  exceptions. 

The  Two  Old  Men 

By  Charles  Hanson  Townb 

There  was  something  quaint  and  lovely  about  the 

two  old  men. 
As  they  sat  together  in  the  crowded  car. 
I,  and  the  other  young  people  around  me. 
Watched  them,  and  heard  their  quiet  conversation. 

We  gathered,  in  that  little  trip  down- town 
Through  the  great  city,  thundering  with  pain, 
That  these  two  wise  yet  simple  comrades  knew 
Each  other  long  ago,  and  here  revived, 
Through  some  exquisite  accident, 
Their  boyish  friendship  after  many  years. 

We  caught  but  fragments  of  their  pleasant  talk. 
But  quite  enough  to  love  them  for  the  way 
They  both  recalled  the  record  of  old  times. 

And  1  thought:  WThen  I  am  very  old  and  very  tired, 

I  hope  Cod  sends  to  me  so  naturally 

An  old.  old  crony,  to  renew  lost  days; 

A  comrade  whom  I  knew  when  I  was  young. 

One,  unashamed  as  I,  to  show  his  heart 

Wholly  to  me,  unmindful  of  the  crowd, 

The  curious  crowd  that  might  be  all  about  us. 

And  here  is  a  poem  that  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  one  of 
Heine's  lyrics. 

Waiting 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

I  thought  my  heart  would  break 

Because  the  spring  was  slow. 
I  said,  "How  long  young  April  sleeps 

Beneath  the  snow!" 

But  when  at  last  she  came, 

And  buds  broke  in  the  dew, 
I  thought  of  my  dead  love, 

And  my  heart  broke  too! 

The  verse  of  Mr.  John  Helston  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  England,  and  the 
critics  are  laying  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  poet  is — or  recently  was — a 
mechanic.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  they  do  so,  for  good  poetry  needs  no 
bush.  Mr.  Helston's  work  must  be 
(Continued  on  page  117) 
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Plaster   Stays  Smooth 
If  laid  on  a  Base  that  is  Strong  and  Permanent 
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I  Expanded  Metal  Lath 


is  the  strongest  plaster  base  because  its  mesh  construction  is  set 
at  the  angle  of  easiest  resistance  to  the  weight  of  the  wall  sur- 
face. It  is  the  most  permanent  because  the  plaster  settles  over 
and  around  this  mesh  till  it  grips  it  with  a  "key"  that  grows 
tighter  with  age.  Kno-Burn  Metal  Lath  becomes  an  actual  part 
of  your  wall  as  soon  as  the  plaster  is  applied. 

Metal  lath  costs  no  more  than  plaster  bases  that  are  perish- 
able. It  has  the  marked  advantages  of  reducing  the  fire  risk 
and  resisting  rust  and  rot.  It  is  the  modern  wall  foundation 
for  interior  plaster  work  and  exterior  stucco  construction.  Ask 
your  architect. 

Every  one  of  you  men  and  women  who  are  thinking  about 
a  new  home  will  be  interested  in  our  book  on  practical  home- 
building.  It  is  not  a  mere  treatise  on  Kno-Burn 
Metal  Lath.  It  covers  the  whole  subject  of  home- 
building  from  the  sort  of  site  to  choose  clear 
through  to  the  finishing  touches. 

Send   io  cents  for   postage  and 
wrapping  and  ask  for  Booklet  709 
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You  will  never  enjoy  the  full  luxury 
of  a  perfect  safety  razor  shave  until  you 
try  the  ZigZag.  Puts  a 
perfect  edge  on  every 
standard  make  of  safety 
razor  blade.  A  dollar  in- 
vested in  the  ZigZag 
makes  every  shave  com- 
fortable, andpavsforitself 
in  a  very  short  time.  Sim- 
ple, compact,  light;  lasts 
for  years.  Get  a  ZigZag  to- 
day, and  you  will  thank  us 
after  every  shave.  At  your 
dealer's, or  sent  prepaid  for 
$1,  complete  with  Strop. 

ZigZag  Sales  Co. 
101  Union  st.,l,l.vm<>utli,Micta. 
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Look  at  these  Bargains  !  Typewriters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories,  Trademarked 
and  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $25  to  $65    Smiths  $23  to  $60 
Underwoods  $35  to  $60    Royals  $30  to  $40 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50    Olivers  $30  to  $40^. 
We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  ¥. 


Save  the  Dealer's  Profit 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  when  you 
buy  any  oi  our  6  models,  1  5? 
H.  P.,  and  save  20  to  25  per 
cent.    Try  SO  davs  at  our  risk  before 
i)ti  buy.    Every  motor  guaranteed  for 
one  year.  Write  for  our  catalog.today 
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TKat  step  insures  your  greatest 
satisfaction  in  the  home  you  build 
this  Spring.      Ask  him   about 

Hy-tex  BricK 

the  facing-material  which  gives  the  utmost  of  beauty, 
permanence,  fire-safety  and  comfort  in  all  extremes 
of  weather.  And  gives  them  to  you  at  the  greatest 
economy  in  the  long  run. 

The  following  booklets  tell  you  of  the  superiority  of  Hy-tex 
and  its  adaptability  to  all  styles  and  sizes  of  homes. 

"Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building" — a  handsome,  64-page  book  illus- 
trated in  colors  explains  these  savings  in  detail.     Sent  for  ten  cents. 
"Suggestions  for  Small  Hy-tex  Homes"  is  a  booklet  of  helpful  plans  for 
homes  of  moderate  cost.    Sent  for  four  cents.   Write  for  these  booklets  today. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  Dl,  St.   Louis,  Missouri 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Cincinnati.  O.; 
Davenport,  la.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  N  w 
York  City;    Omaha,  Neb.;    Philadelphia,  Pa.;    Toledo,  O.;    Washington.  D.  C. 
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CURRENT    POETRY 

(Continued  from  page   115) 

judged  on  its  merits,  without  regard  to 
anything  phenomenal  about  its  origin. 
The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
his  "  Aphrodite,  and  other  Poems."    Much 

of  Mr.  Heist  oil's  work  is  marred  by  his 
insistent  didacticism,  and  by  his  loudness 
for  archaic  and  "  poetic,  "  terms.  He  is 
at  his  best  when  he  describes  wild  nature, 
and  the  two  poems  which  we  quote  below 
show  keen  and  sympathetic  observation 
and  real  power  over  language.  We  regret 
that  the  first  poem  contains  the  objection- 
able word  "  ofttimes." 

Wayfarings 

By  John  Helston 

I  love  all  roads  that  have  green  sides  of  grass, 
Where  giant  purple  knapweeds,  dark  and  wild. 
Still  nod  their  shaggy  welcome  when  I  pass, 

Above  pale  clover  flowers. 
I  used  to  think  they  loved  me,  as  a  child; 
And  tho  they  have  forgotten  now,  alas, 
And  now  they  only  nod  where  once  they  smiled, 

I  wander  there  for  hours. 

I  love  such  ways  as  lead  where  no  one  knows — 
"Nor  cares,  but  I ;  where  once  the  Roman  trod, 
"Where  spreading  hogweed  stands  in  stately  rows, 

Nor  woodbine  breezes  cloy. 
It  may  be  Fancy,  or  it  may  be  God — 
A  sense  is  ofttimes  with  me  then  that  goes, 
Past  where  the  larks  their  utmost  song  unload, 

Beyond  the  heights  of  joy. 

I  love  all  goings  westward  when  the  way 

Is  girt  about  with  evening;  when  low  gleams 

Are  yet  above  dim  woods,  and  yet  the  day 

Lingers  tho  night  appears. 
Within  my  soul  a  yearning  sadness  teems. 
From  Twilight  comes  it,  then?     From  God  it  may. 
But  certain  there  is  then  with  me  that  seems 

Beyond  the  depths  of  tears. 

In  Autumn 

By  John -Helston 

I  see  the  sun  grow  old, 

Grow  gray  and  old,  and,  full  of  quiet,  creep 
From  the  still  slopes  and  chasmed  ways  of  clouds 

That  fill  the  frontiers  of  his  place  of  sleep: 

Wan  suns,  that  bleach  the  shadows  cast 
On  stubble-fields  all  day  with  mist  of  gold, 

Where  evenings — each  one  earlier  than  the  last — 
From  golden  mist  prepare  their  paler  shrouds, 

As  nightfall  gathers  stars  with  viewless  hand, 
So  death  goes  wide  and  gathers  in  the  dusks: 

The  sharp  white  breath  of  morning  on  the  land 
Gleams  whiter  for  the  empty  chestnut  husks. 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  effective  bits  of 
impressionistic  verse  that  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  It  appeared  in  The  Poetry 
Review. 

Nocturne 

By  Percy  Haselden 

Pale  drifting  pools  of  silver  mist 
Lie  on  the  dank  and  sullen  land, 
While  Jack-o'-lanterns,  hand  in  hand, 
With  fleeting  shadows,  turn  and  twist. 

Here,  from  the  gauze-hung  silent  wood, 
Flits  the  shy  bat  on  crooked  wings; 
And  some  late-roving  sedge-bird  sings 
Along  the  marshland  solitude. 

Beyond  the  pallid  drifting  mist 
Rises  the  little  Gothic  town — 
Its  lamps  seem  fireflies  on  a  gown 
•Of  ever-deep'ning  amethyst. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


FARMERS    WHO    KNOW    HOW 

\1  7  II  ILK  breaking  the  end  of  a  boiled 

V  V     vlfrvr  jM  ;i  i.oiido,,  restaurant  Freder- 
ick C.  1  [owe  chanced  upon  a  clue  to  a  story 

that  seems  to  reveal  the  secret  of  agricul- 
tural progress  for  our  American  fanners 
as  a  class  and  point  the  way  to  a  solution 
or  the  serious  problem  of  food  production. 
Mr.  Howe  noticed  some  mysterious  letters 
stamped  on  the  egg,  and  asked  the  head 
waiter  to  explain  their  meaning.  The 
waiter  said  the  egg  came  from  Denmark, 
and  the  stamp  was  a  guaranty  of  fresh- 
ness. "England,  you  know,"  he  added, 
"buys  her  eggs,  butter,  and  bacon  from 
Denmark.  The  English  people  use  their 
land  for  hunting,  sir."  The  waiter  told 
Mr.  Howe  of  the  struggle  of  the  Danish 
farmers  against  poor  soil,  bad  weather, 
and  many  other  difficulties,  and  explained 
that  by  using  the  best  methods  of  soil 
cultivation,  dairying,  and  poultry-raising, 
and  by  selling  their  products  and  buying 
supplies  through  cooperative  societies,  they 
achieved  prosperity  for  themselves  and 
reduced  poverty  to  the  minimum  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  prospect  of  finding  a 
good  story  to  bring  back  to  America  looked 
favorable  to  Mr.  Howe,  and  he  immedi- 
ately set  out  to  dig  up  the  facts.  What  he 
discovered  is  contained  in  an  article  in 
The  Metropolitan  Magazine,  from  which  we 
quote  in  part: 

I  went  down  into  the  heart  of  old  London, 
down  into  the  crooked  streets  near  the 
Bank  of  England,  through  which  the 
uttermost  corners  of  the  earth  pulsate,  and 
finally  found  the  offices  of  the  Danish 
Export  Society.  The  head  waiter  had 
told  me  all  about  it,  too.  I  found  that  his 
story  was  correct.  The  office  was  not 
unlike  a  thousand  other  offices,  only  it  was 
run  for  the  farmers  of  Denmark.  It  was 
the  London  agency  of  the  cooperative 
society  through  which  millions  in  Danish 
farm  produce  are  distributed  to  Great 
Britain  every  year.  A  private  company 
had  previously  had  the  contract,  but  it 
became  a  monopoly.  Then  it  cut  down 
the  prices  it  paid  the  Danes  for  their 
bacon  and  raised  the  prices  to  consumers 
in  England.  This  was  bad  for  the  farm- 
ers; it  was  bad  for  their  reputation.  So 
the  farmers  got  together  and  organized 
a  cooperative  export  company  to  sell  their 
own  produce  to  their  own  customers.  By 
so  doing  they  kept  the  profits  to  them- 
selves. They  also  protected  their  trade- 
mark by  insuring  goods  that  were  up  to  the 
standard. 

My  interest  in  Denmark  increased.  Here 
was  a  country  that  seemed  to  have  really 
learned  a  way  to  put  monopoly  out  of 
business  without  putting  anybody  in  jail. 
The  next  day  I  was  in  Hamburg,  and  after 
a  daylight  journey  across  Denmark  I 
landed  in  Copenhagen.  And  as  I  crossed 
the  sandy  country,  dotted  with  villages  and 
innumerable  schoolhouses  and  churches,  I 


JOSlAtt  QWNCY 
CIGAT^ 

The  Smoke  of  Consolation 

In  introducing  the  Josiah  Quincy  cigar 
to  the  readers  of  "The  Literary  Digest," 
I  present  a  cigar  made  from  absolutely 
pure  Havana  filler,  with  a  genuine 
shade-grown    Connecticut    wrapper. 

Having  been  a  large  dealer  in 
fine  cigars  and  tobaccos  for  many 
years,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
recommending  the  Josiah  Quincy 
to  the  best  of  judges... 

We  want  you  to  compare  this 
cigar  with  any  2  for  25c  or  15c 
cigar  that  you  are  accustomed  to 
smoking — by  testing  both  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. You  yourself  will  then 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  result. 

THE  SMOKE  OF 
CONSOLATION 

The  Josiah  Quincy  is  called 
"The  Smoke  of  Consolation" 
for  two  reasons — 

First,  the  cigar  satisfies  as  to 
aroma,  burning  quality,  and  taste. 

Secondly,  it  is  consoling  to 
smoke  a  good  cigar  that  costs  so 
little. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  this 
publication  may  judge  the  Josiah 
Quincy  cigar  for  themselves,  I 
have  had  twenty-five  thousand 
packed  ten  in  a  box,  and  will  send 
a  box  of  these  cigars  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U.  S. ,  post  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  75  cents  in  stamps, 
money  order,  cash  or  check. 

If  the  cigars  should  not  prove  sat- 
isfactory as  to  price,  quality  and 
taste,  return  the  unsmoked  ones  in 
the  box  with  a  letter  stating  your  rea- 
sons, and  I  will  refund  your  money. 

This  offer  holds  good  as  long  as  the 
cigars  last.  After  that  they  will  be 
sold  only  in  boxes  of  fifty  each,  at 
$3.25  per  box. 

10  for  $  .75 

50  for    3.25 

Send  all  orders  to 

M.    L.    PAGE 

Department  IS  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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"The  lips  that 

touch  VVelch's 

are  all  that 

touch  mine" 

We  pressed  from  October's 
ripest,  richest  Concords  their 
pure,  purple  juice;  the  drink 
that  radiates  good  cheer  and 
good  health;  that  invigorates 
but  does  not  stimulate. 

You  get  Nature's  best  AT 
its  best  in 

Welch's 

"■CSe    National    2>rrn/i" 

The  sanitary,  exact  Welch 
method  of  pressing  the  finest 
Concord  grapes  secures  for  you 
their  highest  quality  and  choicest 
flavor. 

Order  a  case  from  your  dealer  for  home 
use  and  you  will  be  prepared  to  entertain 
the  expected  or  unexpected  guests  with 
one  of  the  many  delicious  punches,  julep 
and  other  beverages  made  with  it,  or  with 
Welch's  "plain." 

Do  more  than  ask  for  "Grape 

Juice"— SayWELCH'S 

—and  GET  IT! 

If  unable  to  get  Welch's  of  your  dealer, 
we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen  pints  for  $3.00, 
express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Booklet 
of  recipes  mailed  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 


•■SS&JVV 


got  an  impression  of  the  hard  struggle  of 
the  people  against  poverty;  for  the  soil 
was  obviously  far  from  fertile 

But  I  did  not  rest  in  Copenhagen.  I 
traveled  on  to  the  village  where  the  farmer 
lived  whose  number  I  had  copied  from  the 
shell  of  the  egg  in  London.  There  was  no 
great  difficulty  about  it,  and  the  co- 
operative egg  society  aided  me.  For  each 
farmer  has  a  number  which  enables  his 
eggs  to  be  identified.  I  finally  found  the 
village,  and  to  my  delight  the  farmer  spoke 
English,  as  do  many  other  Danes.  He  was 
greatly  interested  that  an  American  should 
come  to  Denmark,  and  he  told  me  the  story 
of  his  country,  and  of  his  own  life,  which,  as 
I  found,  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  hundred 
thousand  other  peasants. 

His  farm  was  only  fifteen  acres,  but  it 
was  above  the  average  in  size;  for  out  of 
a  total  of  248,000  farms  in  the  country, 
133,000  are  of  less  than  13  H  acres,  while 
only  8,000  are  more  than  150  acres.  There 
art-  68,000  farms  which  average  less  than 
half  an  acre  each.  These  are  the  farms 
of  the  Husmand,  the  men  who  work  their 
own  little  places  and  are  employed  as 
hands  on  the  estates  of  the  large  farmers. 
I  found  that  a  man  on  five  acres  made  a 
very  decent  living  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  had  some  cows  and  a  dozen 
or  more  pigs.  He  produced  his  own 
vegetables  and  exported  eggs  and  poultry 
along  with  his  richer  neighbor.  But  the 
Husmand  is  not  a  "peasant."  He  is  really 
an  agricultural  laborer  with  a  little  patch 
of  land  of  his  own.  Only  those  who  own 
a  larger  farm  of  from  13  to  50  acres,  like 
that  of  my  host,  are  called  peasants.  They 
are  not  like  the  peasants  of  Germany  or 
the  farmers  of  England,  for  they  almost 
all  own  their  land. 

There  is  little  tenancy  in  Denmark;  far 
less  than  in  the  United  States.  Over  89 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  own  their  own 
farms.  About  1 1  per  cent,  are  in  the  hands 
of  tenants.  This  is  one  explanation  of 
the  well-being  of  the  country.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  Danes  are  such  good  farm- 
ers. They  work  for  themselves  and  have 
no  fear  of  having  their  rent  increased 
when  they  improve  their  farms  as  they  do 
in  England,  in  Belgium,  and,  unfortunately, 
to  an  increasing  extent  in  America  as  well. 

Denmark,  I  learned,  was  not  unlike  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  a  generation 
ago.  The  farmers  were  ignorant  and 
poor.  When  Germany  took  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  the  choicest  part  of  the  country, 
in  1864,  the  patriotism  of  the  people  was 
awakened.  They  saw  that  they  must  make 
the  most  of  their  little  country.  The 
change  began  with  a  new  system  of  educa- 
tion, from  which  we  might  learn  much  in 
America.  It  was  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  agriculture  and  things  that 
people  use  in  their  daily  lives.  The  school 
is  a  mirror  of  life  and  is  planned  as  such. 
I  attended  one  of  the  high  schools,  which 
are  unliko  any  school  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  courses  are  of  five  months'  duration, 
and  the  boys  and  men  attend  in  the 
winter,  and  the  girls  in  the  summer.  The 
students  are  of  all  agos.  There  are  no 
examinations  and  no  text-books,  and  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  courses  offered. 
But  I  found  the  most  wonderful  enthusi- 
asm. Nobody  watched  the  clock.  Work 
continued  all  day  and  even  into  the 
evening.  Danish  literature  was  taught,  as 
were    bookkeeping    and    business.      There 


were  classes  in  dairying,  chemistry,  and  the 
management  of  cooperative  societies.  Dan- 
ish history  was  emphasized,  for  the 
original  motive  of  the  school  was  patriot- 
ism. In  the  evening  old  and  young  sat 
around  the  big  schoolroom  and  sarg  songs. 
They  sat  around  the  teacher  in  tie  class- 
room, eagerly  absorbing  his  suggestions. 

To  attend  one  of  these  schools  is  the 
ambition  of  the  peasants.  To  this  they 
look  forward.  For  it  they  save.  There- 
are  forty-two  of  these  high  schocls  in  this 
little  state  of  but  two  and  a  half  million 
people  and  with  an  area  about  the  size  of 
Massachusetts.  The  tuition,  which  in- 
cludes board  and  residence  for  five  months, 
is  but  forty  dollars,  and  the  minimum  age 
of  entrance  is  eighteen  years,  so  that  the 
students  are  all  mature. 

The  high  schools  are  important  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  they  are  only  a  part  of  the 
educational  system.  Denmark,  says  Mr. 
Howe,  is  the  best  educated  country  in 
the  world.  The  totally  illiterate  are  only 
two  one-hundred ths  of  one  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  seven  one-hundredths  in 
Germany.     We  read  on: 

Just  as  in  our  own  Wisconsin,  democracy 
seems  to  begin  its  work  by  first  making 
war  on  ignorance.  It  is  said  that  a 
Danish  peasant  will  go  without  his  break- 
fast rather  than  a  morning  paper  and  will 
walk  many  miles  to  attend  a  political  n  ect- 
ing.  The  Danes  have  a  passion  for  p<  litics 
and  education.  The  State  sends  out 
teachers  who  talk  to  the  women  about 
domestic  science  and  dairying.  Lecturers 
go  out  from  the  university  to  teach  history 
and  politics,  farm  management,  accounting, 
and  everjthing  of  value  to  the  peasant. 
My  friend  had  clearly  defined  opinions 
along  almost  every  political  question  under 
the  sun  and  a  remedy  at  hand  for  most  of 
them.  He  had  the  most  diversified  knowl- 
edge of  farming,  of  live  stock,  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  He' was  like  an  American 
baseball  fan  in  his  intimate  and  interesting 
knowledge  of  things.  Farming  was  his  life. 
He  was  saturated  with  it  in  a  way  that 
made  it  real  culture.  This  was  quite  as 
true  of  others.  They  talked  about  the 
care  of  pigs  and  cattle  as  a  bibliophile 
glows  over  a  rare  edition.  Farm  life  is  full 
of  interest  to  the  Dane. 

Here  was  a  second  explanation  of  Den- 
mark. The  people  are  all  educated  and 
they  are  educated  for  their  particular 
needs.  Out  of  vocational  training  culture 
had  come  as  a  by-product. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  task  for  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  trace  an  egg,  like 
millions  of  other  eggs,  from  a  restaurant 
in  New  York  to  a  farm  out  in  Illinois. 
But  it  had  been  very  easy  to  trace  this 
Danish  egg  from  the  heart  of  London  to 
another  country.  For  my  peasant  friend 
was  a  member  of  the  Cooperative  Egg 
Association,  which  covers  all  Denmark 
and  maintains  a  foreign  office  in  London, 
like  any  other  big  private  business.  The 
association  has  10, (MM)  peasant  members, 
who  act  together,  buy  and  sell  together,  and 
run  their  cooperative  business,  amounting 
to  $6,000,000  a  year,  by  little  groups  in  the 
villages  and  by  a  central  executive  corn- 
mil  tee  in  Copenhagen.  Bach  week  eggs 
are  collected  from  the  farmers,  whose  mark 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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The  Cadillac  two-speed  direct  drive  axle  is  accepted  as  the 
most  progressive  motor  car  development  of  the  year 

Press  comment  abroad  and  at  home   makes   that  perfectly  clear 

It  presages  the  trend  of  motor  car  engineering 
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It  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  in  American  and  European  trade  and  engineering  circles,  and  the 
second  award  of  the  Dewar  Trophy  to  the  Cadillac  has  accentuated  the  intense  interest. 

And  these  native  and  foreign  engineers  and  editors  are  merely  saying  in  technical  terms  what 
the  first  Cadillac  owner  you  meet  will  tell  you  in  much  simpler  language. 

The  owner  of  a  new  Cadillac — and  more  than  7500  of  the  new  cars  are  now  in  operation — 
will  tell  you  in  blunt,  plain,  English,  that  he  has  never  ridden  in  a  car  which  compared  with  it. 

He  may  not  argue  the  merits  of  the  two-speed  direct  drive  principle. 

He  will  simply  say  : 

"Get  in  and  ride  with  me  and  you  will  agree  that  you  never  experienced  a  sensation  so  much 
like  floating  through  space." 

And  if  you  do  ride,  you  will  agree  with  him. 

There  have  always  been  Cadillac  owners,  thousands  of  them,  who  would  not  concede  for  a 
moment  that  more  money  could  buy  a  better  car. 

But  there  are  thousands  who  go  much  further  now. 

They  will  not  admit  that  any  car  is  comparable  in  its  riding  qualities  to  this  new  Cadillac. 

And  there  are  other  things  as  well  which  they  will  not  admit. 

Above  all,  they  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  car  which  is  comparable  in  those  dominant  char- 
acteristics which  earned  for  the  Cadillac  the  second  award  of  the  honor  most  sought  by 
European  makers — the  Dewar  Trophy. 

That  award  stamped  the  Cadillac  as  possessing  in  the  highest  degree,  those  qualities  which  make 
most  for  all  around  [practicability,  for  day-in-and-day-out  and  year-in-and-year-out  con- 
stancy,  satisfaction  and  service  in  the  hands  of  the  every-day  user. 
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CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Placques  of  Alba  in  front  of  boxes  and  proscenium  give  beauty  both  to  decoration  and  illumination 
Orpheum  Theatre,  Vancouver,  B.  C.     James  J.  Donellan,  Architect 

What  is  decorative  lighting? 

It  is  harmony:  soft,  all-pervasive  light  that  brings  out 
the  beauties  of  decorations ;  decorative  fixtures  that  harmo- 
nize with  the  decorative  scheme. 

Alba  Shades,  Bowls,  Urns,  Etc. 

Illumination  cannot  be  more  soft,  beautiful,  all-pervasive  (nor  more 
economical)  than  where  Alba  is  used — made  in  hundreds  of  exquisite 
forms,  especially  designed  when  desired. 

Test  Alba  in  one  room  and  learn  how  you  can  make  your  home 
better  lighted  and  more  beautiful.  At  your  dealer's,  or  send  his  name  and 
write  for  booklets — you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  these. 

For  illustrated  booklet  on  Good  Light,  write  for  No.  60-O  ;  for 
Business  Light,  Booklet  No.  47-O;  for  Home  Light,  Booklet  No.  63-O. 

Macbeth -Evans  Glass  Co     Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas 

San  Francisco 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off.  Macbeth  Evans  Glass  Co  Ltd     Toronto 


"The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women " 

A  "Mere  Man "  undertakes  to  point  out  plainly  to 
women  their  costly  mistakes  in  managing  the  home, 
children,  servants,  purchasing,  etc  ,  and  proposes  a 
wise  remedy  Business  Methods  for  the  Home.  $1  post- 
paid from    Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company,  New    York. 


Senior  6 
Junior  5 
Slim  MBA  6- 

SUMHIITA   6" 
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lienberg  Cigar  Co. 
Wheeling  W.Vt. 


FROM^HOME 
OF^STOOIE- 

Riftht  f  romWhedin&fejOTi, 

charges  prepaid. We  send 

these  h'njh  craaV  hand-made 

long  filler,  sanitary 

l-SEE-co  Stogies 

No  paste  heads 
Delivered;^  — £uarante« 
ri^jht  from  our  factory 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  118) 

they  bear  with  the  date  of  delivery,  so  that 
any  complaint  can  be  traced.  The  eggs 
are  first  gathered  by  circles,  then  by  dis- 
tricts. They  are  finally  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen for  export.  The  collection  is  not 
unlike  the  postal  service  in  its  operation. 
Bach  farmer  is  credited  by  the  association 
with  the  eggs  delivered  by  him  and  is  paid 
at  the  price  realized  in  London,  less  the 
expenses  of  delivery,  which  amount  to  very 
little,  because  all  the  middlemen  have  been 
eliminated.  The  farmer  really  sells  direct- 
ly to  the  consumer.  The  eggs  must  be 
strictly  fresh.  They  are  submitted  to 
examination  by  electric  light,  and  if  the 
eggs  are  not  up  to  standard  the  farmer  is 
fined. 

In  consequence  of  their  quality  Danish 
eggs  bring  fancy  prices.  They  are  better 
packed  than  any  others  and  are  carefully 
graded.  By  these  means  the  Danish 
farmer  has  increased  the  price  of  his  eggs 
just  as  he  has  more  than  doubled  the  price 
of  his  butter  by  the  same  careful  attention 
to  details. 

When  the  cooperative  movement  started 
the  excess  of  eggs  exported  over  those 
imported  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  By 
1909  it  had  increased  to  $7,000,000  a  year. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
fowls  increased  frjom  5,900,000  to  11,- 
800,000. 

We  are  taught  to  believe  that  efficiency 
can  only  be  secured  by  monopoly.  It  is 
assumed  that  any  cooperative  control  of 
industry  must  be  wasteful.  Yet  the 
million  and  a  half  farmers  of  Denmark 
disprove  this.  On  their  own  initiative, 
they  have  organized  themselves  into  every 
kind  of  cooperative  business,  to  carry  on 
transactions  which  run  into  the  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  They  do  it  with  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  most  highly 
organized  private  business.  And  the.y  do  it 
through  cooperation,  and  not  through 
Socialism.  They  buy  what  they  need  at 
wholesale  and  thej'  sell  to  themselves  at 
retail  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the  farmer 
gets  all  that  he  makes.  He  has  got  rid 
of  one  middleman  after  another,  and  deals 
almost  as  directly  with  his  customers  as 
did  his  ancestors  a  hundred  years  ago  at  the 
village  fair. 

I  found  cooperation  everywhere.  The 
movement  is  only  thirty  years  old,  but  in 
that  time  Denmark  has  been  changed  from 
a  barren  country,  in  which  the  peasants 
were  not  different  from  those  of  Germany, 
into  the  world's  agricultural  experiment 
station.  Little  by  little  I  learned  the  story 
of  t he  transformation;  a  story  that  makes 
poverty  seem  a  crime  in  a  country  with 
the  resources  of  our  own;  a  story  that 
suggests  a  vision  of  the  unfat homed  pos- 
sibilities and  talents  of  the  ordinary  man. 
Further  than  this,  it  shows  how  easily 
poverty  can  be  cured  by  law  rather  than 
by  charity,  and  this  is  the  big  thing  this 
little  country   teaches  to  all  the  world. 

The  change  began  with  butter  and 
cheese.  Prior  to  1881,  each  fanner  made 
his  own  butter  and  marketed  it.  just  as  he 
does  in  many  parts  of  America  to-day. 
Finally  a  number  of  farmers  got  together 
and  erected  a  cooperative  dairy.  The  suc- 
cess was  so  immediate  that  other  farmers 
followed  suit.  In  thirty  years'  time  1,200 
cooperative  dairies  had  been  built  by  the 
the  peasants,  with  a  membership  of  158,000 
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fartiiers,  who  own  three-quarters  of  the 
i  .iltle  of  Denmark.  There  is  a  creamery 
for  overy  three  miles  of  territory.  Nearly 
95  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  owning  cattle 
are  members  of  these  cooperative 
dairies. 

Then  the  individual  creameries  were 
organized  into  districts,  which  lator  formed 
a  central  organization  for  handling  the 
product  for  export.  England  is  poorer  by 
a  million  dollars  a  week  because  she  fails 
fco  butter  her  own  bread.  This  is  the  sum 
she  pays  Denmark  for  butter  alone. 

Mr.  Howe's  host  had  only  a  half  dozen 
cows,  but  that  didn't  keep  him  from  having 
the  same  facilities  for  marketing  as  did  the 
great  estate  owner  near  by.  He  bred  the 
best  butter-  and  cheese-producing  cattle. 
They  were  stall-fed,  and  the  stalls  were 
kept  clean  and  sanitary.     To  continue: 

The  bacon  business  was  a  by-product  of 
the  cooperative  dairy.  The  skim-milk 
from  the  dairy  was  a  loss,  so  the  thrifty 
farmer  delivers  fresh  milk  to  the  dairy  to  be 
made  into  butter  and  cheese  and  brings 
back  skim-milk  to  the  farm  to  be  fed  to 
the  hogs.  But  the  hogs  had  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  private  slaughter-houses 
were  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  So  the 
peasants  organized  cooperative  societies 
and  built  their  own  slaughter-houses.  To- 
day there  are  105,000  members  of  the  co- 
operative slaughter-houses,  which  kill  each 
year  1,500,000  hogs,  representing  a  value  of 
$'25,300,000.  There  are  thirty-six  slaughter- 
houses in  the  country,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,360,000.  It  was  found  that  some 
hogs  produced  more  bacon  than  others,  so 
the  Government,  which  is  run  by  and  for 
the  peasants,  sent  out  experts  who  trav- 
eled from  village  to  village  to  instruct  the 
farmers  as  to  the  kind  of  hogs  to  raise  and 
the  best  way  to  slaughter  them. 

Then  it  was  found  a  trust  had  been 
formed  in  London  which  controlled  the 
market  and  paid  the  farmers  whatever 
price  it  chose  to  fix  for  their  bacon.  So  the 
peasants  formed  a  trust  of  their  own. 
They  organized  the  Danish  Bacon  Com- 
pany of  London  to  sell  their  output 
directly  to  the  consumer.  They  put  the 
private  trust  out  of  business  and  appro- 
priated all  the  profits  themselves 

Denmark,  I  learned,  is  a  free-trade 
country.  The  peasants  are  free-traders. 
They  want  to  buy  wherever  they  can  buy 
the  cheapest  and  are  willing  themselves  to 
submit  to  the  competition  of  other  lands. 
There  are  no  cost-of-living  investigations 
in  Denmark  and  no  monopolies.  Nor  are 
there  any  millionaires  or  swollen  fortunes. 
I  found  that  the  Government  owned  the 
railroads  and  operated  them  for  the 
peasants.  Freight-rates  are  adjusted  to 
encourage  the  export  trade  and  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

The  ownership  of  the  railroads  enables 
the  peasant  to  control  his  business  by 
freeing  him  from  extortion  or  discrimina- 
tion, while  the  cooperative  societies  own 
steamships,  so  that  the  farmer  really 
delivers  directly  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer.  At  the  end  of  each  year  all  of 
the  profits  of  the  cooperative  society  are 
distributed  back  to  the  members  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  respective  sales,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  their  purchases  on  the 
other. 

{Continued  on  page  128) 


READ  THIS,  MR.  BUSINESS-MAN  ! 


This  probably  is  the  most  important  announcement  ever  made  to  the  nation  at 
large  by  any  part  of  the  American  Lumber  Industry,  which,  as  the  well-informed  know,  is  the 
second  largest  manufacturing  industry  in  this  hemisphere. 

This  degree  of  importance  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  impressive  character  of  the  FACTS  about 
Douglas  FIR  and  Washington  Red  Cedar  (not  to  omit  West  Coast  Hemlock  and  Spruce). 

The  U.  S.  Government  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  88.  June  17, 1911,  describes  Douglas  FIR  as 

"PROBABLY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  AMERICAN  WOODS" 

Douglas  FIR  is  the  most  universally  adaptable  wood  available  on  two  continents.  Its  export 
trade  is  tremendous.    It  is  just  coming  into  its  own  in  its  native  land. 

In  proportion  to  its  weight,  Douglas  FIR  is  by  all  odds  the  STRONGEST  wood  that  btowb  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  makes  it  the  prime  choice  of  experienced  buyers  for  all  structural  purposes. 

FIR  is  the  economic  necessity  of  the  modern  builder  of  great  factories  and  warehouses.  It  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  most  skillful  freight-car  builders  in  the  world.  A  freight-car  of  FIR  weighs  6,000  pounds  less  than  its  exact 
counterpart  built  of  the  second-best  wood  for  this  purpose — and  the  FIR  freight-car  is  the  stronger.  This  is  sig- 
nificant to  every  user  of  sturdy  timber  for  any  sort  of  purpose.  (Store  up  this  point — it  may  be  valuable  to  YOU 
someday). 

Washington  RED  CEDAR  — "the  moth-proof  wood" — is  pre-eminent  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  users, 
for  shingles,  siding  and  other  exterior  uses,  as  well  as  for  closet-lining,  moth-proof  receptacles,  etc.  Western 
Hemlock  (a  totally  different  wood  from  "eastern"  hemlock)  is  a  splendid  farm  lumber — thoroughly  dependable 
and  easily  worked.    Spruce  is  a  splendid  "buy"  for  its  special  utilities. 

Douglas  FIR,  however,  not  only  has  the  signal  values  and  extraordinary  qualities  suggested  above,  but  it  has 
been  accurately  described  as 

"AMERICA'S  FUTURE  TIMBER  RELIANCE" 

FIR  is  the  only  great  native  wood  whose  annual  cut  is  not  diminishing.  Its  yearly  production  is  over 
5,000,000,000  board-feet,  and  at  that  rate  (if  no  reforestation  whatever  should  occur)  the  standing  timber  will  last 
nearly  160  years  more.    Future  famine  there  may  be  in  some  species  of  lumber — but  not  in  FIR. 

This  means  perpetual  variety  of  choice — unvarying  maintenance  of  dependable  grading — certainty  of  supply 
— promptitude  of  delivery,  of  any  kind  and  in  any  quantity — and  automatic  surety  of  prices  below  actual  relative 
values,  compared  with  other  lumbers. 

From  cottages  and  art-doors  to  freight-cars,  from  delicate  interior  panelling  to  foundation  sills  and  factory 
timbers,  FIR  is,  beyond  argument  and  beyond  competition,  the  greatest  ALL-UTILITY  wood  that  grows. 

And,  compared  with  the  modern  "substitutes"  for  wood,  for  various  uses,  FIR  is  impregnable  in  its  native 
merits  and  its  economic  desirability. 

Building  material  claims  are  important  enough  todeserve  more  analysis  than  many  people  give  them.  Money 
unwisely  spent  in  building  is  not  quickly  recoverable — errorsof  judgment  (due  to  hasty  inference  in  place  of  per- 
sonal investigation)  are  hard  to  correct  —  and  costly. 

WRITE  DS  IN  DETAIL  of  your  needs  and  hopes.  We  have  a  Service  Bureau  of  unlimited 
resources.  No  question  too  slight  to  answer  —  no  demand  too  big  to  meet.  Ask  us  for 
appropriate  literature — samples  — advice.     You  will  be  glad  you  did.    Address 

Weist  Coast  LxjivtBEjrt  MA.isrrjir'ACTxmEPis'  Ass'isr. 

706   TACOMA  BUILDING,  T-A-COMA.,  WASHINGTON 


Shows  Original 
Pictures  on  Screen 

No  slides  necessary  with  the  RADIOPTICAN. 
Connect  the  machine  (either  incandescent  or 
arc  model)  with  electric  light,  slip  in  your  post 
card,  drawing,  picture  or  clipping  and  there  it 
is  on  the  screen,  with  all  the  color  and  detail. 
The  RADIOPTICAN  ai fords  amusement, 
instruction  or  entertainment.  Every  machine 
t>ears  a  guarantee  tag  that  protects  buyer. 
If  you  haven't  electricity,  there  are  gas  and 
acetylene  models,  the  latter  complete  with 
generator  and  ready  to  operate. 
Ask  dealer  to  demonstrate  RADIOPTICAN. 
Sold  at  photo  -supply  stores,  optical  goods 
stores  and  department  stores. 

Prices:  $9,  $12  and  up 

A  model  for  every  need,  with  or  without 
reversing  mirror. 


The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by  Kirstein 


^>  W      YOU    NEED    A 

Shu t~ on 

IF  YOU   NEED    GLASSES 


You  can  afford    to  throw  away  your 
present  glasses  for  the  added  comfort, 

jf  the  latest 


id  efhc 


H.  C.  -WHITE  COMPANY 

807  River  Street,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

Lone  Grinders  and  M  akers  of  Optical 

Instruments  for  over  40  Years 

Branches:    45  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
San  Francisco  London 


lciency 
Shur-onEyeglassor Spectacle  Mounting 

TEST  YOUR  OWN   EYES 

Read  with  each  eye  at  thirteen  inches.  If  the 
type  blurs,  have  your  eyes  examined  by  the  best 
man  you  know.  Say  to  him,  "I  want  lenses  in 
a  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or  Spectacle  Mounting." 
Remember  the  name  Shur-on  is  stamped  in  the 
bridge  and  the  T  mark 


is  in  the  finger  grips  to 
protect  you. 


LOOK  FOR 


Write  for  "How  to  Buy 
Glasses  Intelligently. " 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 

Ave.  K. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1861 


BRIDGE    ^J. 
OR  THIS  MARK  ^ 
IN  FINGERGRIPS 
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Safe  6% 
January- 
Investments 

In  purchasing  first  mortgage  6% 
bonds  of  us.  investors  are  selecting 
securities  whose  safety  has  been  tested 
and  tried  by  an  experience  of  32  years, 
during  which  timeno  investorhasever 
loit  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest 
on  any  bond  or  mortgage  geld  by  this  House. 

These bondsare  issued  indenomina- 
tions  cf  $100.  $500,51,000  and  $5,000. 

Write  for  the  Investors'  Magazine  and 
Circular  No.  546  X 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE  1^  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLISHED   1682 
STRAUS   BLDG  ONE  WALL  ST. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


P 


6% 


FARM  LAND  BONDS 
Due  January   1,    1916 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  level,  well-located  and  pro- 
ductive farming  land,  worth  2%  times  the  bond  issue. 

Denominations  $500  and  $1000 
Interest  paid  July  I  and  January  i  at  First  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago,  Trustee,  without  deductions  of  federal 
income  tax.    Legal  investment  for  banks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
R.  C.  Klttel,  Pres.  Casselton,  N.  D. 


THE  advertising  columns 
of  The  Digest  now  give 
the  investor  news  of  invest- 
ment offerings  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  adver- 
tiser an  opportunity  to  sched- 
ule copy  for  these  pages  and 
to  reach  quickly  the  investing 
public  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Many  attractive  bond 
issues  are  decided  upon  and 
sold  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
so  that  this  service  fills  a  real 
need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers seeking  advice  or  enlighten- 
ment on  investments  to  write  to  a 
reputable  banker. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain 
special  bureaus  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly 
the  same  service  as  the  large  investor. 

TheJiterdryDigfest 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 

This  new  book  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
as  Vice-President  of  a  savings  investment 
company  analyzes  all  classes  of  safe  invest- 
ments and  points  out  their  strong  features. 
12mo.   Cloth,  7.5  cents;  by  mail,  82  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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FACTORS    THAT    FORESHADOW 
ECONOMIC    EVENTS 

Jl/TOODTS  MAGAZINE  for  Decem- 
■*  ^-»  ber  contains  an  article  by  A.  W. 
Ferrin,  in  which  is  presented  a  statistical  ex- 
hibit of  factors  which  "  foreshadow  either 
panic  or  depression  on  the  one  hand,  or  pros- 
perity on  the  other."  In  order  to  "  indicate 
the  real  character  of  present  monetary  con- 
ditions," Mr.  Ferrin  presents  in  a  table  the 
yearly  rates  of  increase  or  expansion  in 
national-bank  loans,  the  average  rate  of 
interest  for  all  money  loaned  in  New  York, 
and  the  cash  reserves  of  all  banks  and  trust 
companies  in  the  United  States  per  ton  of 
freight  carried  by  all  the  railroads.  He 
believes  these  "  reserves  per  ton  of  freight  " 
are  especially  significant,  because  they 
"  practically  measure  the  capacity  of  the 
banks  to  handle  business,  while  the  reserves 
of  the  railroads  approximately  measure  the 
amount  of  business  to  be  handled."  Fol- 
lowing is  the  table: 
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Mr.  Ferrin  remarks  that  experience  indi- 
cates that  "  we  are  on  the  safe  side,  so  long 
as  the  reserves  per  ton  exceed  75  cents." 
When  they  fall  below  70  cents,  a  danger- 
signal  has  appeared.  Thus  in  June,  1903, 
these  reserves  fell  to  65  cents  and  a 
moderate  depression  ensued.  In  1906 
they  fell  below  64  cents,  and  then  followed 
the  panic  of  1907.  The  comforting  fact 
now  is  that  at  present  these  reserves,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  estimated,  amount 


to  about  80  cents,  while  a  year  ago  they 
were  more  than  85  cents,  all  of  which 
indicates  a  safe  enough  position,  "  pro- 
vided the  present  declining  tendency 
proves  to  be  temporary."  Another  fact 
shown  is  that  interest  rates  are  now  so  low 
as  to  indicate  that  there  is  "  no  great 
dearth  of  money  and  capital."  Moreover, 
national-bank  loans  have  expanded  at  only 
the  rate  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
"  which   is  very  conservative." 

In  order  to  estimate  what  investments 
have  been  made  in  fixt  forms  of  wealth, 
building  operations,  security  issues,  and 
new  incorporations  are  compiled  under 
one  heading  as  "  Investments  in  Fixt 
Forms."  By  this  term  is  meant  invest- 
ments permanently  made,  as  distin- 
guished from  money  placed  on  deposit  in 
banks,  or  otherwise  held  as  liquid.  The 
amount  last  year  (1912)  thus  invested  was 
very  large,  and  the  result  was  a  bear 
movement;  this,  according  to  Mr.  Ferrin, 
was  the  "  natural  consequence."  Only  in 
two  other  years  was  so  large  an  amount  of 
recorded  capital  converted  into  fixt  forms. 
Those  years  were  1906  and  1909,  and  in 
both  cases  great  declines  in  securities 
followed.  Mr.  Ferrin  believes  that,  at 
the  present  time,  less  than  the  normal 
amount  is  being  invested  in  fixt  forms. 
and  accordingly  "  the  outlook  is  encour- 
aging." 

Mr.  Ferrin  concludes  his  article  by  say- 
ing: "  Underlying  conditions  are  evi- 
dently improving."  Instead  of  getting 
more  and  more  into  danger  of  a  financial 
panic  or  commercial  collapse,  we  are 
"  getting  further  away  from  these."  A 
year  ago  "the  excessive  conversion  of 
liquid  capital  into  fixt  forms  showed  that 
we  were  exhausting  our  supplies  of  capital. 
and  the  excessive  increases  in  bank  ex- 
changes and  railroad  earnings  displayed  a 
moderate  degree  of  congestion  and  over- 
consumption."  Since  then  the  situation 
"  has  been  reversed."  Statistical  indica- 
tions are  that  "  business  will  soon  show  ; 
tendency  to  become  more  prosperous  In 
such  an  extent  as  is  permitted  by  the  hi;,  li 
costs."  Commercial  failures  meanwhile 
"  are  large  enough  to  give  evidence  that 
the  weak  spots  are  being  eliminated  as 
they  were  in  1908  and  1903." 

U.  P.'S  DISTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 

Stockholders  in  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road are  expected  to  receive  in  April  a  dis- 
tribution, proportionate  to  their  holdings, 
of  the  company's  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock, 
and  in  addition  an  extra  cash  dividend  of 
$3  per  share.  Along  with  this  will  come  a 
reduction  of  the  U.  P.  dividend  from  10  to 
8  per  cent.  The  net  result  is  expected  to 
make  no  changes  in  a  stockholders'  income 
— that  is,  6  per  cent,  on  the  distribution  of 
B.  &  O.  stock  and  the  $3  per  share  will 
make  up  the  difference  between  10  and  8 
per  cent,  on  the  U.  P.  stock.  Following  is 
the  official  statement  from  the  company: 

"The  Union  Pacific  executive  committee 
to-day  (January  6)  decided  to  recommend 
(Continued  on  page  121) 
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Beauty,  Grace,  Elegance 

TO  an  admitted  superiority  of 
construction  and  a  recognized 
beauty  of  design,  the  new  Detroit 
Electrics  for  1914  add  a  combina- 
tion of  advanced  features,  clever 
conveniences,  and  elegant  refine- 
ments which  make  this  car  even 
more  than  ever  before  the  choice 
of  the  discriminating. 

Worm  gear  axle  or  bevel  gear  axle ;  front  drive, 

rear  drive  or  Detroit  Duplex  Drive  at  your 

option.   Catalog  on  request 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Builders  of  the  Detroit  Electric 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Electric  Pleasure  Vehicles 
Representatives  in  all  the  leading  cities 
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OVERMAN 


Pneumatic 
Cushion-Tread 


TIRES 


"The  World's  Best  Tire" 


MOST  DURABLE 


SAFEST 


MOST   RELIABLE 


Patented  October  7,  1913 

Specify  the 

OVERMAN  TIRE 

on  your  new  car 


The  Overman  Pneumatic  Cushion-Tread  Tire 
is  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  which  the 
severest  tests  have  shown  to  be  scientific  in 
theory  and  sound  in  practice. 

In  offering  this  tire  to  the  public,  our  claims 
for  it  are  based  not  on  what  we  believe  the 
tire  will  do,  but  upon  what  it  actually  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  daily  use  on  cars  of  hundreds 
of  private  owners. 

5,000  Miles  Guaranteed 

OVERMAN  TIRE  COMPANY,      250  W.  54th  St.,  New  York. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Standard  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
F.  A.  M.  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dyke  Motor  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Jones-Kessler  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  'Washington,  D.  C 
Austin  Kanzee,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chemi  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
John6on-Gewinner  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Standard  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rochester  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
O.  Fenstermacher  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Why  be  Embarrassed? 

No  disagreeable  sound  of  rushing  water 
comes  from  the  bath  room  that  has  a 

Siweiclo  £5.  Closet 


This  closet  was  designed  first  of  all  to  be  noiseless,  yet  no 
sanitary  feature  has  been  neglected;  it  rinses  perfectly,  has  a 
deep  water  seal  preventing  the  escape  of  sewer  gas,  and  com- 
plies in  every  particular  with  the  health  code  of  your  city. 

Booklet  S-13,  "Bath  Rooms  of  Character" 

gives  interesting  information  about  the  Siweiclo  and  other 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.  products,  all  of  which  arc  made  of  solid 
Porcelain  or  Vitreous  China;  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  if 
requested. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


(Continued  from  page  122) 

to  the  board  of  directors,  which  meets 
Thursday,  to  distribute  among  the  holders 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock 
owned  by  it,  together  with  $3  per  share  cash. 
It  is  proposed  to  distribute  to  the  holder 
of  each  share  of  common  S12  par  value  in 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  preferred,  now  yielding, 
at  4  per  cent.,  48  cents;  and  $22.50  par 
value  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  common,  now 
yielding,  at  6  per  cent.,  SI. 35,  and  $3  in 
cash,  say,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  18 
cents,  or  a  total  of  $2.01.  The  executive 
committee  also  recommends  that  if  this  i> 
carried  into  effect  the  regular  annual 
dividend  be  correspondingly  reduced,  that 
is,  from  10  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  per 
annum." 

This  action  is  interpreted  as  another 
voluntary  act  by  a  great  corporation  in 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Government's 
wishes  in  enforcing  the  Antitrust  Law . 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  competes  with  the  Nev 
York  Central,  and  in  New  York  Central  the 
Union  Pacific  has  a  large  interest.  Follow- 
ing are  interesting  points  in  the  situation, 
as  set  forth  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"With  B.  &  O.  selling  around  78  for 
the  preferred  and  89  for  the  common,  the 
distribution  provided  for  in  the  above  an- 
nouncement is  equivalent  to  $9.36,  market 
value  of  B.  &  O.  preferred,  and  $20.02, 
market  value  of  B.  &  O.  common.  With 
the  $3  additional  cash,  the  distribution,  at 
to-day's  prices  (January  6),  therefore,  has  a 
value  of  over  $32  cash  for  every  share  of 
Union  Pacific  common.  With  Union  Pacific 
selling  around  157,  deducting  the  present 
$32  cash  value  of  the  proposed  distribution 
would  give  Union  Pacific,  at  the  present 
market  level,  an  ex-dividend  value  of  about 
$125. 

"Paying  8  per  cent.,  this  would  mean  a 
yield  of  6.4  per  cent,  on  Union  Pacific 
common  stock  compared  with  a  yield  of 
6.3  percent,  offered  by  the  stock  to-day, 
selling  at  157,  paying  10  per  cent,  dividends. 
It  may  be  that  with  the  distribution  out  of 
the  way  and  the  Union  Pacific  field  of 
problems  well  cleared  up,  Union  Pacific 
common  will  sell  on  a  better  basis  as  an 
8  per  cent,  stock  than  it  has  as  a  10  per 
cent,  stock. 

"  Last  available  records  of  Union  Pacific's 
B.  &  O.  holdings  show  that  with  the  $21,- 
273,600  B.  &  O.  common  and  the  same 
amount  of  preferred  taken  over  from  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  company  owns  $53,607,- 
800  B.  &  O.  common  and  $28,480,000  per- 
ferred.  The  above  distribution  would 
dispose  of  $48,742,965  of  the  common  and 
$25,996,248  of  the  preferred,  leaving  in  the 
Union  Pacific  treasury,  unless  otherwise 
disposed  of,  $4,864,835  of  the  common  and 
$2,483,752  of  the  preferred. 

"There  is,  as  on  every  occasion  when 
Union  Pacific  assets  are  discust,  consider- 
able questioning  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
holders  of  Union  Pacific  preferred,  who  are 
not  to  share  in  the  distribution.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  no  action  will  be 
brought  by  preferred  stockholders,  inas- 
much as  the  above  distribution  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  dividend 
on  the  common  stock.  The  common  stock- 
holders are  not  being  presented  with  any- 
thing more  than  they  already  had.  and  the 
position  of  t  he  preferred  stock,  so  far  as  the 
company's  surplus  income  is  concerned, 
will  be  exactly  what  it  was  before,  the  loss 
of  the  income  on  the  B.  &  O.  being  offset 
by  the  smaller  disbursement  of  dividends 
on  the  Union  Pacific  common." 
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THE  YEAR'S  NEW  NON-DIVIDEND 
PAYERS 

So  long  as  corporations  are  able  to 
maintain  their  dividends,  stockholders,  says 
The  Financial  World,  "no  matter  what  the 
losses  in  a  weak  and  deprest  market,  are 
not  affected  unless  forced  to  liquidate  their 
stocks."  But  it  is  "different  when  a 
company  is  forced,  from  one  reason  or 
another,  to  forego  dividonds,"  for  then  the 
loss  "falls  directly  on  the  security-holder." 
This  paper  presents  a  list  of  corporations 
which  in  1913  found  it  necessary  to  suspend 
— at  least  for  a  time — their  dividends. 
Following  is  the  list,  the  last  column 
showing  what  a  year's  loss  will  be  if  no 
dividends  are  resumed  within  the  year: 

Railroads 

Loss  to 
Old  Capital-  Stock- 
Rate  ization  holders 

Boston  &  Me.  com 4%  $39,505,391  $1,580,212 

Boston  &  Me.  pfd 6%  3,149,800  188,988 

C,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  pfd 5%  10,000,000  500,000 

Natl.  Rys.  of  Mex.  1st  pfd....     4%  57,662,000  2,306,480 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H 8%  156,970,000  12,557,600 

St.  L.&  San  Fran.  1st  pfd...      4%  4,993,465  199,736 

West.  Maryland  pfd  4%  10,000,000  400,000 

Industrials,  Public  Utilities,  and  Minino 

Am.  Beet  Sugar  com 5%  15,000,000  750,000 

Am.  Water  Works  pfd 6%  10,000,000  600,000 

Am.  Writing  Paper  pfd 2%  12,500,000  250,000 

Am.  Z.,  Lead  &  Sm 8%  4,216,000  337,280 

Assets  Realization 8%  10,000,000  800,000 

Copper  Range  Co $4.50  2,500,000  450,000 

Calif.  Petroleum  com 5%  14,823,070  741,150 

Contoocook  Mills  Corpn 7%  450,000  31,500 

Emp.  Steel  &  Iron  pfd 4%  2,500,000  100,000 

Fed.  Utilities  pfd 6%  1,000,000  60,000 

Frisbie  &  St.  Knit,  pfd 7%  1,000,000  70,000 

GoodrichCo.com 4%  60,000,000  2,400,000 

Intern.  Motor  pfd 7%  3,600,000  252,000 

Inter.  Agri.  Chem.  pfd 7%  13,040,200  912,814 

Inter.  St.  Pump  pfd 6%  11,350,000  681,000 

McHenry  Dist.  pfd 6%  500,000  30,000 

MexicanPetr.com 6%  32,000,000  1,920,000 

Mexican  Petr.  pfd 8%  12,000,000  160,000 

Mines  Co.  of  Am 5%  8,364,663  418.230 

Mich.  Sugar  pfd 6%  3,703,500  222,210 

Niles-Bement-Pond 6%  8,500,000  510,000 

Pac.  Gas  &  Elec.  com 5%  31,998,750  1,599,935 

Pierce,  Butler  &  P.  pfd 7%  1,356,700  94,969 

Pope  Manu.  pfd 6%  2,298,200  137,892 

M.  Rumely  com 6%  10,908,300  654,498 

M.  Rumelypfd 7%  10,000,000  700,000 

Un.  Oil  of  Calif 7.2%  32,000,000  288,000 

U.  S.  Light.  &  H.  pfd 7%  2,500,000  175,000 

U.  S.  Metal  Prod,  pfd ". .  7%  2,000,000  140,000 

U.  S.  Tele.  Co.  pfd 6%  1,095,000  65,700 

Union  Bag  &  P.  pfd 4%  11,000,000  440,000 

Virg.-Caro.  Chem.  pfd 3%  27,984,400  839,532 

•Quincy  Mining $5  2,750,000  550,000 

Total $35,914,726 

•  Deferred. 


LIFE-INSURANCE   MONEY  THAT 
WIDOWS    OFTEN    LOSE 

So  serious  have  become  the  losses  of  life- 
insurance  moneys  left  to  widows  and  un- 
wisely invested  by  them  that  a  meeting  of 
insurance  presidents  was  recently  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter. 
One  of  the  suggestions  made  was  that  a 
form  of  policy  be  issued  by  which  the 
beneficiary,  instead  of  obtaining  a  lump 
sum  of  money,  should  receive  monthly 
payments  for  twenty  years  or  for  life. 
Mr.  Dunham,  president  of  the  Travelers 
Company,  cited  instances  (and  declared 
that  similar  .ones  were  frequent)  in  which 
widows,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
have  lost  all  the  money  that  had  come  to 
them  as  the  result  of  self-denial  by  them- 
selves and  their  husbands  during  many 
years.  He  made  other  interesting  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing, as  printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
are  taken: 

"The  activity  of  the  irresponsible  pro- 
moter is  increasingly  persistent,  and  the 
value  of  his  wares  has  declined  in  a  degree 
that  bears  more  or  less  definite  ratio  to  the 


"No  More  Darning  for  You,  Mother— 


This  Holeproof  Six  Months'  Guarantee  Settles  That 


>> 


MADAM,  why  does    your 
family  wear    stockings 
and    socks    that    need 
darning  every  week  ? 

Six  pairs  of  Holeproof  will 
wear  half  a  year  without  holes  or 
tears.  That  is  guaranteed.  If 
any  of  the  six  pairs  fail  in  that 
time  we  will  replace  them  with 
new  hose  free.  Tell  your  family 
about  them. 

We  go  to  extremes  to  get  the  finest 
materials.  We  use  the  world's  highest- 
priced  cotton   yarns.     We  could    buy 


yarns  in  this  country  for  less  than  half 
what  we  pay. 

But  we  use  yarn  of  an  extra-long  fibre 
which  means  pliability,  light  weight, 
softness  and  strength. 

No  other  yarn  permits  better  style. 

And  we  produce  Holeproofs  in  all  the 

smartest  shades. 

The  genuine  Holeproofs  are  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  send  the  dealers'  names  on  re- 
quest, or  ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer 
near,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
Write,  for  the  free  book  that  tells  all  about 
Holeproofs.  Let  all  the  family  see  how  they 
are  made. 

HOLEPROOF     HOSIERY     COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London.  Can. 
Holeproof   Hosiery  Co.,   10  Church  Alley,  Liverpool,  Eng. 


Holeproof ffc 

MM     FOR  w/MEN.  WOMEN  MMah\ 


CHILDREN 


$1.50  per  box  and  up  for  six 
pairs  of  men's  ;  $2.00  per  box 
and  up  for  six  pairs  of  women's 
and  children's;  $1.00  per  box  for 
four  pairs  of  infants'.  Above 
boxes  guaranteed  six  months. 

$2.00  per  box  for  three  pairs 
of  men's  silk  Holeproof  socks; 
$3.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  or 
women's  silk  Holeproof  stock- 
ings. Boxes  of  silk  guaranteed 
three  months. 


floleproof 

hosiery 


Reg.  U.  S. 
fat.  Office,  1906 


ilcproof 


Holeproof  frVe1  bookabXt 

Holeproof  Silk 

Gloves,  and  ask 

for  the  name  of 
For  Women  the  dea]er  who 

sells  them.  These  are  the  durable, 
stylish  gloves  that  every  woman  has 
wanted.  Madej  in  all  sizes,  lengths 
and  colors. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnall* 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Donchester 


Pining  SHIRT 


"Y^7"ITH  pique  or  plain  patented  bosoms 
*  *  put  on  tke  body  of  the  shirt  in 
such  a  way  that  no  matter  what  position 
the  -wearer  may  assume,  the  bosom  re- 
mains flat  and  in  its  place.  $2.00  and  up. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Collars,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    TO     LITERARY    DIGEST    READERS 
WHO  ARE   INTERESTED   IN  HORTICULTURE 


During  the  Flower  Show  given  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York,  last  November, 
more  than  200,000  interested  people  visited 
tlie  exhibition.  This  great  attendance  is  in- 
dicative of  the  growing  interest  in  horticulture. 
The  United  States  is  fast  becoming  a  nation  of 
garden  enthusiasts. 


Realizing  the  interest  of  thousands  of  our 
subscribers  in  this  subject,  we  begin  in  an 
early  issue  a  series  of  Garden  Talks  which  are 
aimed  to  awaken  interest  in  landscape  and 
civic  gardening;  to  show  how  this  interest  c:m 
be  extended;  to  supply  suggestions,  etc., 
which  will  be  helpful  to  our  readers. 

Ad,,  thpanmmi  The  Literary  Digest 


Xote: — The  season  of  seedsmen' s  publicity  has  opened  and  on  this  and  the  opposite  p"  <**  ip/"1  '•"  found  the  announcements  of 
Wading  fitm%.     We  invite  our  readers'  attention  to  these  advertisements  and  suggest  that  the  uttrai  live  illustrated  Booklets  offered 
.<l  be  obtained  at  once. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

ltd  1 1)-,  Tines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 
by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 60  years 
of  fair  dealing:. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and  Or- 
namental 
Trees.  1.200 
acres,  60  In  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  46 
greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Gera- 
niums, etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Caiman, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
192-Page  Catalog  FREE.    Send  for  it  Today. 

TbeStorrs&HarrisonCo.,Box  323.  Painesville.Ohio 


♦  • 
I 

i       y 

SEEDS 


LIVINGSTON'S 

"TRUE  BLUE" 

Make  better  gardens.  All  are  tested  forpurity 
and  vitality.  Produce  tasty  vegetables  and 
charming  flowers.  Have  been  giving  satis- 
faction for  over  50  years.  Be  sure  and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  large  packet  each  of   Bean, 
Beet,  Lettuce,  Radish    and   To- 
mato—postpaid. All  are  heavy 
yielding  and  exceptionally 

Our       ^^23Vv  fine  in  (luality.  TT 

Superb  Large 

Catalog  Free 

Contains  128  pages,  300  pic- 
tures   from    photographs. 
Gives  helpful  cultural  directions 
and    offers    strictly    high-grade 
seeds  at  fair  prices. 
H'rite  for  your  free  copy  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  00. 
1 1 4  High  St  Columbus,  Ohio 


expansion  of  his  market  and  his  means  for 
reaching  it. 

"The  advantages  of  cheap  postage  are 
not  to  be  undervalued,  but  cheap  post- 
age is  one  of  the  means  that  enables  these 
adventurers  to  operate  with  economy 
and  upon  a  large  scale.  Another  is  the 
large  number  of  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances  who  take  the  bait  because 
they  are  eager  to  increase  their  incomes. 
The  get-rich-quick  business  has  been  so 
systematized  in  conformity  \\  ith  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  affairs  that  no  more  in- 
genious plans  are  displayed  than  those 
used  in  the  sale  of  gold  bricks.  Sucker 
lists  are  common  articles  of  merchandise 
and  exchange  and  are  the  subject,  1 
suppose,  of  current  quotations  among  the 
fraternity.  It  is  by  their  use  that  millions 
of  persons  are  daily  tempted  by  well- 
phrased  books  and  circulars  to  invest  in 
land  enterprises  in  the  desert  or  under 
water;  oil  wells  and  mines  in  regions  where 
there  is  neither  oil  nor  minerals  within 
a  hundred  miles,  and  in  water-powers 
'in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water 
is.' 

"There  may  be  no  simple  way  to  abate 
the  nuisance  by  excluding  from  the  mails 
a  vast  amount  of  this  contraband  freight 
carried  by  the  Government  at  a  loss,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  the 
postal  authorities  to  search  diligently  for 
such  a  way.  The  extent  of  the  mischief 
that  should  be  prevented  must  be  a  matter 
of  estimate,  because  the  only  available 
statistics  are  those  based  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  parties  making  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails.  From  a  recent  department 
publication  it  appears  that  in  one  year 
529  persons  were  indicted,  497  arrested, 
184  convicted,  12  acquitted,  177  awaiting 
trial;  that  46  are  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  that  3  died  before  trial. 

"It  has  been  further  ascertained  by 
the  post-office  authorities  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  fraudulent  schemes  put  out  of 
business  during  the  year  have  obtained 
from  the  public  no  less  than  $77,000,000. 

"But  this  does  not  begin  to  set  forth 
the  extent  of  the  evil.  It  covers  only 
those  cases  that  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  department,  presumably  upon  the 
complaint  of  victims,  and  of  those  only 
such  as  presented  evidence  that  furnished 
hope  of  conviction.  Many  more  were  not 
detected,  and  a  still  greater  number  carry 
on  their  trade  so  adroitly  and  under  such 
advice,  purchased  from  unscrupulous  law- 
yers, that  they  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
law.  It  would  be  moderate,  I  presume,  to 
multiply  by  ten  the  losses  of  $77,000,000 
traced  by  the  Post-office  Department. 

"Life-insurance  companies  long  ago 
found  that  their  duty  does  not  consist 
merely  in  paying  losses,  but  that  they 
are  bound  to  render  to  their  patrons  the 
best  service  that  can  be  devised  out  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  and  in- 
fluence. They  have  met  the  exposure 
to  misfortune  and  distress,  and  have  made 
a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
circumvention  of  fraud  by  providing 
contracts  that  distribute  the  payment  of 
their  obligations  in  moderate  sums  at 
frequent  intervals  and  so  putting  the 
benefits  of  insuranco  beyond  the  reach  of 
confidence  men. 

•'  Beneficiaries  of  life  policies  are  usually 
persons  of  limited  financial  experience,  ■ 
and  the  investment  of  money  by  an 
inexperienced  person,  and  indeed  by 
some  not  so  inexperienced,  is  not  always 
a  simple  and  successful  task.  Many  such 
have  found  themselves  embarrassed  by- 
sudden  responsibility  for  the  seoured in- 
vestment of  a  considerable  sum  of  life- 
insuranoe  money,  and  many  have  made 
such  a  failure  of  it  that  the  utility  of 
insurance  has  been  doubted.  The  loss 
by  a  widow,  through  the  ignorance  or  evil 
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designs  of  others,  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  has  often  been  offered  as  the  con- 
clusive reason  for  the  evasion  of  one 
important  duty  a  man  owes  to  his  family. 
That  he  can  obtain  for  no  greater  cost 
equal  value  in  the  form  of  a  monthly 
payment  for  life  or  for  a  term  is  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  his  conclusive  reason. 

"Such  insurance  provides  a  sure  fund 
for  the  support  of  any  for  whom  it  may 
be  a  duty  to  provide.  It  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  a  widow  and  dependent  children, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  each.  It 
may  be  made  to  afford  a  regular  and 
unfailing  supply  for  some  benevolence.  It 
may  be  used  to  found  a  scholarship  or  a 
professorship,  a  hospital  bed,  or  a  ward. 
In  many  cases  a  helpless  relative  has  been 
made  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  in- 
sured, to  the  great  comfort  of  both.  And 
in  all  such  cases  the  fund  is  not  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  advice  by  speculative 
promoters  or  by  false  brethren. 

"One  who  insures  his  life  obtains  the 
protection,  service,  and  security  of  the 
company.  One  who  makes  his  insurance 
a  support  during  the  lifetime  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries perpetuates  that  protection,  ser- 
vice, and  security  to  those  who  follow  him." 

A  DROP  IN   GOLD  PRODUCTION 

Due  in  the  main  to  wars  and  strikes — 
so,  at  least,  it  is  believed — the  world's  pro- 
ductions of  gold  in  1913  fell  off  $11,000,000. 
This  is  not  a  large  sum  when  it  comes  to 
a  world's  gold  production — but  it  shows  a 
turn  toward  what  has  been  wished  for  by 
those  who  associate  high  cost  of  living 
with  an  increased  production  of  gold. 
After  this  loss,  the  world's  output  for  the 
year  will  still  remain  $455,000,000.  Inter- 
esting facts  in  the  situation  have  been  given 
to  the  New  York  Times  by  George  H. 
Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint: 

"The  total  production  of  the  United 
States  was  $88,301,023,  a  decrease  of  about 
$5,000,000.  The  gold  production  of  Mexico 
also  fell  off  about  $5,000,000.  The  gold 
production  of  the  Transvaal  fell  $5,000,000 
behind  its  record  of  1912  on  account  of  the 
miners'  strike.  Australasia  lost  about 
$1,000,000.  This,  Mr.  Roberts  explained, 
was  a  continuation  of  a  decline  that  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  The  gold 
output  of  Canada  increased  about  $2,700,- 
000,  while  the  British  Indian  output  showed 
an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000. 

"California  leads  in  gold  production 
among  the  States  of  the  United  States,  her 
total  being  $20,015,447.  Colorado  is  close 
behind  with  $18,420,031.  while  Alaska  is 
third,  with  $14,782,512.  Nevada  is  the 
leading  silver  producer,  her  total  being 
$9,123,229.  The  production  in  the  leading 
States  is  as  follows: 

State  or  Territory  Gold  Silver 

Alaska $14,782,512  $229,453 

California 3,803,039  2,049.766 

Arizona 20,015,447  923,087 

Colorado 18,420,031  5,536,837 

Idaho 1,366,605  5,787,077 

Montana 3,078,202  7,880,166 

Nevada 12,279,131  9,123,229 

New  Mexico 844,086  921,943 

North  Carolina 111,442  1,371 

Oregon 1,370,987  95,870 

South  Dakota 7,197,498  101.696 

Utah 3,400,103  7,416,664 

Virginia 3,514  14,330 

Washington 692,021  159,038 

Wyoming 30.491  .     2,254 

Philippine  Islands 787,039  6,029 


Coining  New  Ones. — Hostess — "  So 
your  baby  brother  can  talk  now." 

Bobbie — "  Oh,  yes;  he  can  say  some 
words  real  well." 

Hostess — "  What  words  are  they?  " 

Bobbie — "  I  don't  know.  They're  words 
I  never  heard  before." — Boston  Transcript. 


Make  February's  Sun  Steal 
a  March  on  April's  Showers 

IF  you  want  real  success  with  your  garden,  you  should  commence  planting  in 
February.     Early  tomatoes  are  assured  by  sowing  seed  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.    Transplanting  may  be  delayed  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 
Meantime  your  stock  is  growing  steadily.     Every  day  gained  is  clear  profit. 

Who  would  not  spend  a  few  dollars  to  have  tomatoes  in  June,  when  his  neighbor 
is  only  showing  small  green  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  ?  More  than  20  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  can  be  raised  by  the  amateur  in  LUTTON  SASH  FRAMES. 
Your  garden  will  be  yielding  its  bounty  of  fresh  produce  weeks  ahead  of  your 
neighbors,  who  must  wait  for  warm  April  showers  to  banish  frost  from  the  ground. 

As  you  can  regulate  the  temperature  within  these  glass  gardens,  transplanted 
stock  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  hardened  against  the  sudden  change's  that  ruin 
seedlings  grown  in  any  other  manner.  Thousands  are  in  successful  operation  all 
over  the  country,  and  no  garden  will  produce  its  best  results  without  them.  Do 
not  wait  until  March  to  place  your  order.  Prepare  the  way  for  February  plant- 
ing.    Now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it. 

LUTTON  SASH  FRAMES  are  made  in  one,  two,  three  and  four  sash  sizes; 
each  sash  3x6  ft.,  single  or  double  glazed.  The  double  glazed  sash  is  the  most 
popular,  for  it  allows  a  space  of  %  of  an  inch  between  the  sheets  of  glass.  In  this 
reservoir  the  sun's  heat  is  held,  thus  insuring  an  even  temperature  at  all  times, 
and  saves  extra  coverings  during  extremely  cold  nights  as  in  the  case  of  single 
glazed  sash.     Progressive  market  gardeners  now  use  the  double  glazed  sash. 

LUTTON  SASH  FRAMES  are  carefully  crated  and  shipped  ready  for 
immediate  use.  No  trouble  to  set  them  up.  Sold  with  or  without  sash.  Better 
write  today  for  pamphlet  D.     Planting  instructions  sent  upon  request. 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON 

Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


Gladioli  For  Every  Garden 

The  most  of  beauty  and  delight  for  least  trouble 
and  care.  Equalled  in  variety  of  colors  and  mark- 
ings only  by  the  orchid.  Every  blossom  a  revelation 
and  joy.  Have  no  equal  for  cutting.  Average 
garden  soil  and  average  care  are  all  they  ask. 

My  Little  Book  Free 

Tells  all  about  the  choicest  named  varieties,  how  to 
plant  and  care  for  them,  what  my  special  collections  are, 
why  I  claim  my  bulbs  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Superbly 
illustrated  in  colors.  Acopy  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farms,    Box  153,    BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


SHOEMAKER' 

BOOK  on 


8  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1914  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Into bn tors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  andhow  to  huildthem.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickenrinm.  You  need  it.  Only  15c, 
C  C.  8H0EMAEJEK,  Box  908     Freeport,  III. 


At  Wholesale  Prices! 
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Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peaoh 
Trees.      Plum,     pear,     quince, 
cherry,  grape  Tines,  ornamen- 
tal trees,  roses,  plants,  etc. 
Highest  grade  and  true  to 
name.      Best  New   Fruits. 
Free  catalogue  gives  valu- 
able     advice.        "Thirty 
Years    with     Fruits    and 
Flowers''     or 
C.  A.  Green's 
Book  on  Can- 
ning    Fruit— 
free.  Write  today. 
GREEN'S  NURSERICO. 

26  Wall  St. 
Roenester,  N.  7. 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 


is  sufficient  for  the  front 
of  a  post  card.  If  you 
will  write  your  own  ad- 
dress plainly  on  the  other 
side  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG,— a  bright  new 
book  of  182  pages,  which  should  be  read  by     ^.^  — ^  _ 

all  who  would  have  the  best  garden  possible         B  M   *\  ■ 

g  seeds  of  the  Durpee-vjuality 


to  pay  a  fair  price  for 


1  .'S 
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Mr.  Carters  Inx 

'    ;  ■ 
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Lieutenants  To  Busy  Men 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter's  Inx  are  right 
able  little  helpers—  that  is,  provided 
they  are  filled  with  Carter's  Inks 
—  any  other  kind  gets  on  their 
nerves  and  upsets  their  appetites, 
simply  because  they  know — and 
would  have  you  know — -that 

Carter's  Inks 

give  better  satisfaction,  better  results. 
That  fact  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  with 
the  better  materials,  the  better  skill, 
the  better  facilities.  Carter's  Inks  must 
be  naturally  superior.  And  their  lasting 
brilliancy,  their  refusal  to  gum  or  corrode 
the  pen,  their  easy  flowing  qualities,  all 
prove  their  bettemess. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter's 
Inx  are  at  home  with 
all  the  best  stationers, 
and  may  be  secured 
for  adoption  with  a 
purchase  of  a 
given  quantity  of 
Carter's  Inks  or 
.   Adhesive*. 


THE   CARTER'S 
INK  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  Chicago, 

Montreal. 


Largest  manufacturers  of  Writing    info, 

jdhesives,  typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon 

papers  in  America. 


PRICE 


Afc-Tirl  Wtnt»d 


DUnilC"    WITHOUT  BEING 

rnuiic  overheard 

Wonderful  whispering'  telephone  mouth* 
pteM  enahlcH  >..u  to  talk  £ reely  without 
Iw'ing  overheard.  Hold  secret  Conversa- 
tion—Every  advantage  of  a  booth  tele- 
phone— Sent  postpaid  lor  only  1U  — nti 
— Money  back  if  not  more  than  pleased. 
THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES 

i:>   ».  «n-.h.nglon  *tr.>»t.  Thlrago.  Ill 


L&C  Hardtmulh's 

KOH-I-NOOR 

PENCILS 


:rncce    H3 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from   paye   121) 

S.  WEIR  MITCHELL 

READERS  of  American  literature  knew 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  as  a  distin- 
guished novelist  who  was  also  a  prominent 
physician,  while  doctors  of  medicine 
throughout  the  country  knew  him  as  a 
leading  specialist  in  nervous  disorders  and 
author  of  medical  text-books  who  wrote 
novels  out  of  hours.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  one 
of  the  few  men  to  become  leaders  in  two 
great  callings — and  that  despite  the  fact 
that  in  his  school-days  he  was  notoriously 
indolent.  Other  famous  writers  were  poor 
students  in  their  early  jouth,  but  none 
worse,  perhaps,  than  Dr.  Mitchell.  That, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  books.  He  was  a  prodigious 
reader,  and  his  literary  ambitions  began 
when  he  was  quite  young,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
was  his  senior,  Dr.  Mitchell  devoted  a 
couple  of  decades  to  medicine  before  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. Following  his  death  in  Philadel- 
phia on  January  4,  the  New  York  Sun 
printed  this  sketch  of  his  long  and  varied 
career: 

His  first  schooling  was  in  the  old  grammar- 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
praised  by  Franklin  for  its  standards.  Dr. 
Mitchell  in  later  years  recalled  that  the 
stick  was  used  at  the  school  "without  hesi- 
tation and  often." 

In  later  years  he  was  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  didn't  study,  but  read 
everything  he  could  get  hold  of.  He  once 
said,  not  entirely  jocularly,  that  he  thought 
he  read  every  book  in  the  old  Philadelphia 
library.  The  days  spent  in  the  grammar- 
school,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford  was 
master,  are  recalled  in  a  number  of  inci- 
dents in  "Hugh  Wynne." 

Dr.  Mitchell  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where,  again  quoting  the 
physician  himself  in  one  of  his  addresses, 
he  studied  little  and  was  suspended  twice 
for  idleness.  He  was  little  troubled  by  the 
suspensions,  he  said  from  the  vantage-point 
of  fifty-odd  years,  since  it  gave  him  more 
time  for  cricket. 

In  his  senior  year  ho  was  forced  to  give 
up  his  course  because  of  illness.  But  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1850  at  the  age  of  21. 

He  began  the  practise  of  his  profession 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  to  it  great  energy 
and  earnestness.  He  also  pursued  special 
studies  in  medical  topics  and  wrote  papers 
on  the  results  of  this  work.  One  of  the 
subjects  to  which  he  devoted  particular 
attention  was  snake  venoms  and  their 
chemical  nature.  A  volume  bearing  the 
title  "Researches  Upon  the  Venom  of 
the  Rattlesnake"  appeared  in  I860.  The 
work  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Meantime,  the  young  physician  had  been 
writing  verses  in  leisure  moments.  He 
collected  these  in  1856,  had  them  printed, 
and  took  them  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
for  criticism. 
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The 
Embarrassment 

of  gaping  shirt  bosom  and 
lost  studs  can  so  easily 
be  avoided  by  wearing 

LARTER 

SHIRT   STUDS 

6-LAR.TERVBST  BUTTONS 

Save  Time  and  Worry  for  Men  in  a  Hurry" 

A  Larter  Shirt  Stud  or  Vest  Button  not  only  ad- 
justs and  lock*  itself  automatically;  but  its  unbreak- 
able spring  and  extra  length  of  back  prevent  the  stud 
from  falling  or  working  itself  out  of  the  buttonhole. 
Look  for  this  trade  mark  on  every  Larter.       * 
It  is  your  guarantee  that  if  an  accident  hap-  *     ■    i 
pens  to  the  back  a  new  one  will  be  given  in  ex- 
change.  If  your  jeweler  can't  supply  you,  write  us 
and  we'll  tell  you  a  nearby  jeweler  who  can. 

Write  for  FREE  Trial  Stud 

•i^'y  made  of  inexpensive  metal  to  show  the  great 
convenience  of  Larter  Studs   and    Buttons. 
Mailed  with  booklet  illustrating  correct  jew- 
elry for  men  and  the  beautiful  variety  ol 
styles  and  mountings  of  Larter  Dress 
jewelry. 

LARTER  &  SONS 

Manufacturing  Jrwelers 

23  Maiden  Lane 

New  York 


5,000  Letter  Heads 

"Be  Judged  by  Your  Stationery" 

tor  6.000  Good 
Hood  Letter  Heads 
In  substantial  dust 
proof  boxes;fretpht 
paid  anywhere  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

ARTISTICALLY  PRINTED 

Full  size.  %%  x  11  inches — just  the  right 
weight.  Send  your  copy  today.  Proof  mailed 
promptly  for  yourO.K.  Samples  on  request. 

CONNORS— Good  Printing 
219  Main  St.  Sarauac  Lake,  N .  Y. 


1  ,.  ..  D.A  "Profitable  Poultry," 
Latest  DOOM  128  pases  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.  180  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise 
poultry.  All  about  Runner  Ducks,  52 other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry,  only  5  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry   Farm,        Box  SS,         Clarinda,  la. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depend  s 
largely    on  a   knowl- 
edge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to   life   and    health . 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
liv   William  H.  Walling.  A.M..  M.IK ,  imparts  In 
a  clear,  wholesome  way.  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Fattier  Should  Impart  to  Hia  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
knowledge  a  Mother  Should  lmpurt  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should  Have. 

All  In  one  volume.    Illustrated.    $2.00.  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"    and  Table  of  Oontanta. 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,   777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 
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Dr.  Holmes,  twenty  years  Dr.  Mitchell's 
senior,  had  already  won  recognition  both 
as  a  physician  and  as  a  writer.  Dr.  Mitchell 
called  upon  him  about  the  time  that  Dr. 
Holmes  had  been  selected  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  as  coeditorof  the  new  magazine, 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Dr.  Holmes  advised  the  younger  physi- 
cian to  withdraw  the  verses  and  to  recon- 
sider them  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
forty.  He  also  urged  Dr.  Mitchell  to  follow 
.it  her  medicine  or  literature,  but  not  to 
attempt  to  combine  the  two. 

Accepting  Dr.  Holmes's  advice,  Dr. 
Mitchell  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  his 
medical  practise.  In  1862  he  became  an 
army  surgeon  and  assumed  special  charge 
of  soldiers  suffering  from  nervous  disorders 
and  from  injuries  which  directly  affected 
l he  nerves. 

He  spent  three  years  in  the  Turner's 
Lane  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  in  this  work. 
lie  induced  Surgeon-General  Hammond  to 
establish  wards  for  nervous  diseases,  said 
to  have  been  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  described  this 
work  in  his  novel  "In  War  Time."  A  vol- 
ume, "Gunshot  Wounds  and  Other  Injuries 
of  the  Nerves,"  presenting  the  results  of 
Dr.  Mitchell's  studies  in  the  hospital,  ap- 
peared in  1864. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Mitchell  had 
determined  upon  neurology  as  his  special 
branch  of  medicine.  He  developed  the 
"rest  cure,"  or  "  Weir  Mitchell  treatment," 
for  nervous  disorders.  This  treatment  was 
taken  up  by  physicians  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Mitchell  had  used  in  a 
short  story  the  lore  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
army  hospital.  The  story  was  the  result 
of  a  discussion  with  other  physicians  re- 
garding the  effects  on  a  man's  individuality 
of  the  loss  of  members.  Dr.  Mitchell 
wrote  out,  without  intending  it  for  publi- 
cation, a  history  of  an  imaginary  case  in 
which  the  patient  had  had  both  arms  and 
both  legs  amputated.  A  friend  to  whom  he 
lent  the  manuscript  showed  it  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  at  the  time  connected 
with  The  Atlantic.  Dr.  Hale  obtained  per- 
mission to  publish  it,  and  The  Atlantic  in 
1863  carried  the  story,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Case  of  George  Dedlow,"  as  its 
leading  article.  The  story  aroused  great 
interest,  subscriptions  poured  in  from 
sympathetic  readers  for  the  unfortunate 
"Dedlow,"  which  were  returned  with  the 
explanation  that  "Dedlow's"  was  only  an 
imaginary  case. 

This  was  practically  the  only  occasion 
on  which  Dr.  Mitchell  allowed  himself  to 
wander  into  literary  paths  for  nearly 
t  wenty  years.  He  wrote  constantly,  but  on 
medical  topics.  "Wear  and  Tear,"  pub- 
lished in  1873,  and  "Rest  in  the  Treatment 
of  Disease,"  published  in  1875,  explained 
in  detail  his  "rest  cure." 

In  the  late  '70s  Dr.  Mitchell  had  at- 
tained a  place  in  his  profession  which  he 
considered  entitled  him  to  turn  back  to 
the  writing  of  fiction  and  verse  as  a  recre- 
ation Two  books  bearing  his  name  ap- 
peared in  1880,  "Hephzibah  Guinness," 
and  "Thee  and  You."  From  that  time  on 
novels  and  juvenile  books  followed  at  inter- 
vals of  a  year  or  so,  with  short  stories  in 
between. 

Seventeen  volumes  of  fiction  had  resulted 
in  1896,  when  Dr.  Mitchell  collected  his 
poems  again  and  this  time  published  them, 
forty  years  after  he  had  been  advised  by 
Dr.  Holmes  to  restudy  his  earlier  efforts 
when  ho  became  more  mature. 


A  Lesson 
About 


Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  necessity  of  having 

a  firearm  for  home  protection  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  firearm  for  that  purpose? 
A.  No. 
Q.  Why? 
A.  I  would,  if  I  knew  that  I  could  buy  a  gun 

that  was  positively  s 

Q.  Stop  right  there,  sir!     You're  going  to 

talk  about  safety  and  right  here  is  the  answer  to 

the  safety  question — the  Colt  revolver.    The  Colt 

Positive  Lock  (see  circle)  consists  of  a  bar  of  solid 

steel  which  stands  between  the  face  of  the  hammer 

and  frame — the  firing  pin,  therefore,  cannot  touch 

the  cartridge  until  the  trigger  is  purposely  pulled. 

The   Colt  is  the   made  safe  revolver.     There's  no 

reason  now   why  you  should  be  without  a  revolver 

for  home  protection. 

Don 't  be  stalled  off  a  Colt  if  you  want  the  best 
gun — it  costs  you  no  more.    Write  for  Catalog  26. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.  Hartford,  Conn. 


'EVOLVERS 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 

5,000  Building   Material  Offers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


Our  present  prices  are  about  50  per  cent  under  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon  -Van  Tine  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  8300  to  81,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.    Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 

practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 

from  $600  to  86,000.   We  will  not  only  save  you  from  8300  to 

81,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 

FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 

Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 

the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.    Enclose  10  cents  to 

pay  postage  and   mailing   this  rriagnificent  book. 

Don't-put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 

5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material. 

Gordon -Van  Tine  Co. 

5284  Case  Street 
Davenport*  Iowa 
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SICKNESS 

SKKNBS 


9 Happg 

(\nd  Well 

While 

Travel  i  nc 


MothersilPs 
Seasick  Remedy 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  ar  Money  Refunded. 

Officially  adopted  by  Steamship  Companies 
on  both  fresh  and  suit  water  — endorsed  by 
highest  authorities  — and  used  by  travelers 
the  world  over. 

Contains  no  cocaine,  morphine,  opium, 
chloral,  coal  tar  products,  or  their  derivatives. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists.    50c  box  enough 
for  24  hours.    $1 .00  box  for  ocean  voyage. 
The  One  Dependable  Preventative 
of  Nausea. 

Ill'i  Travel   Book 
j  si-ut    i,t    requeit,    « ithout    < 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  rect,  I/nn-li  n  ;  Hontrc.il, 

j  Nrw  York,  Pnrii    Milan. 'Hainl.un- 


"Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  the  most 
widely  known  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  fiction, 
appeared  in  1897,  achieved  immediate  pop- 
ular success,  and  at  the  age  of  68  its  author 
jumped  into  a  leading  place  among  con- 
temporary American  novelists. 


GOVERNOR  TENER'S  $25,0C0   JOB 

THOSE  who  take  little  stock  in  the 
great  American  game  may  wonder 
why  the  election  of  Governor  John  K. 
Tener,  of  Pennsjdvania,  as  president  of  the 
National  Baseball  League  is  regarded  as  a 
boost  in  his  public  career,  but  the  millions 
of  fans  and  players  have  no  doubts  about 
it.  The  one  thing  that  some  followers  of 
the  sport  can  not  understand  is  hew 
Governor  Tener  can  actually  earn  his 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year,  which  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
pays  him.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  know  how  much  baseball  genius, 
diplomacy  in  the  handling  of  men,  and 
general  executive  ability  are  required  of  a 
major  league  boss,  Bozeman  Bulger, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
describes  in  detail  Governor  Tener's  job. 
To  quote: 

Duties  of  president  of  the  National 
League  are  many  and  varied,  and  Governor 
Tener  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to 
put  in  many  hard  licks  to  keep  up  with 
his  new  position.  Aside  from  countless 
details,  a  National  League  head  has  two 
big  tasks  on  his  hands,  the  handling  of  his 
umpire  staff  and  the  job  of  being  a  member 
of  the  National  Baseball  Commission. 

Being  a  member  of  the  National  Baseball 
Commission  is  a  job  in  itself.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  American  and  National 
Leagues  with  Chairman  Garry  Herrmann 
have  absolute  control  of  all  organized 
baseball  in  the  country.  Governor  Tener, 
when  president  of  the  National  League, 
will  be  forced  to  attend  about  six  meetings 
a  year  of  the  commission  at  which  all 
matters  pertaining  to  organized  ball  are 
pondered  over.  The  meetings  are  gener- 
ally held  in  Cincinnati,  and  Governor 
Tener  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  the  trip 
from  New  York  or  wherever  he  makes  his 
headquarters. 

The  umpire  staff  is  a  task  that  has  given 
other  presidents  prematurely  gray  hairs. 
Last  year  there  were  eleven  umpires  on  the 
National  League  staff,  and  to  assign  them 
satisfactorily  to  the  different  games  is  as 
difficult  as  running  a  ball  club. 

The  president  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  performances  of  his  umpires,  and 
it  is  a  painstaking  job  to  select  and  drill 
competent  men  to  be  judges  at  the  games. 
Last  season  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  five 
or  six  umpires  with  assignments  to  games 
around  the  city  to  call  on  President  Lynch 
for  instructions  and  to  discuss  matters 
that  had  cropped  up  during  a  doubtful 
play. 

When  umpires  are  not  calling  on  the 
president  for  instructions  it  is  just  possible 
th.it  some  club  owner  drops  in  to  be  en- 
lightened on  some  law  or  rule  of  the  league's 
constitution.  When  the  press  of  business 
at  headquarters  permits,  a  president  must 
travel  around  the  circuit  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.     These    visits    to    the    various 


Guard  Against  Imitations 
The  genuine 
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have  this  trade  mark  on 
every 


WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 


DORCHESTER.MASi 
ESTABUSHEQ  1780 
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The  Saybrook  Ventilators 

Formerly  Gem  Ventilators      Presh  Air  Without  a  Drift 

The  most  practical  device 
for  the  thorough  and  ade- 
quate ventilation  of  public 
halls,  offices  and  private 
residences.  Instantly  in- 
stalled and  adjustable  to 
windows  of  different 
widths.  Handsomely  con- 
structed of  quartered  oak, 
they  add  appreciably  to 
the  appearance  of  any  well 
appointed  room.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  for  descriptive 
circular. 

THE   CHAPMAN    BROTHERS  CO.,    Saybrook   Point,"  Conn. 


I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  governing  right 
exercise — some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
shows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  organs — most 
of  which  are  muscular — will  do  Infinitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than  hours 
of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  which  has  brought  thou- 
sands of  men  from  uncertain  health  and  Ineffi- 
ciency into  fuller,  more  useful  and  sercner  life. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedentary 
life  will.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  DUOS)  of  oneself.  It  is  startling.  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  76,  Exchange  Bldg.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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baseball  centers  take  up  much  time  and 
amount  to  thousands  of  miles  every  year. 

During  the  playing  season  the  league 
head  is  kept  extremely  busy  with  matters 
that  must  be  adjusted  every  day  in  addition 
to  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission.  At  the  end  of  the  ball  year 
comes  the  arduous  work  in  connection  with 
the  world's  series.  Then  before  a  rest  may 
be  had  a  president  must  start  on  his  annual 
report  to  be  presented  at  the  yearly  meetf- 
ing  of  the  directors.  About  the  only  time 
a  league  head  can  take  a  breathing-spell  is 
during  the  month  of  March,  just  before 
the  start  of  the  playing  season. 

Governor  Tener  when  he  assumes  charge 
of  the  National  League  won't  have  to 
ask  the  advice  of  any  one  as  to  what 
hours  he  must  keep.  But,  judging  from 
the  routine  of  other  leaders  of  the  National, 
Governor  Tener  will  probably  "get  on 
the  job"  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
receive  visits  from  his  umpires,  press 
representatives,  and  other  callers,  which 
will  keep  him  engaged  until  midday.  The 
league  business  must  be  attended  to  until 
game  time.  When  a  president  is  ou  one 
of  his  inspection  tours  there  is  just  so  much 
work  piled  up  at  his  return. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  a  baseball 
league,  many  fans  could  be  found  un- 
doubtedly who  would  fail  to  see  how  the 
job  measured  up  to  the  $25,000  mark,  but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prestige 
and  dignity  that  Governor  Tener  will 
bring  from  the  State  House  in  Harrisburg 
to  the  Metropolitan  Tower  as  president 
of  the  National  League. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  CHARGE   OF  NEW 
YORK'S  JAILS 

WHEN  Katherine  Bement  Davis, 
Mayor  Mitchel's  Commissioner  of 
Correction  and,  incidentally,  the  first 
woman  to  hold  so  high  an  official  position 
in  the  metropolis,  assumed  her  duties  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  mere  men  rulers  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  municipal 
government  had  a  new  pace  set  for  them. 
Miss  Davis — she  is  frequently  called 
Dr.  Davis  because  of  her  numerous  college 
degrees — does  not  believe  city  employees 
have  any  better  excuse  for  loafing  on  their 
jobs  than  the  steel-workers  of  Gary  or  the 
stevedores  of  Hoboken,  and  she  started  in 
by  making  herself  an  example  for  all  her 
subordinates  to  follow.  The  New  York 
World  says  that  if  she  keeps  up  her  working 
gait  she  will  have  set  the  swiftest  pace 
ever  established  in  the  New  York  municipal 
service.  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  get 
to  her  office  in  the  morning  at  8.30  and 
work  through  until  evening.  On  her  first 
Sunday  in  office,  when  most  of  the  other 
office-holders  were  resting,  she  inspected 
the  Tombs  prison,  which,  she  says,  ought 
to  be  torn  down  and  replaced  with  a  build- 
ing adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  World 
tells  us  more  about  Miss  Davis.: 

One  of  the  most  restful  places  in  the 
city  service  has  been  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction.      In  the  old 


The  Energizer  of  Business 


IN  a  metropolitan  power- 
house there  must  be  gen- 
erators large  enough  to  fur- 
nish millions  of  lights  and 
provide  electrical  current 
for  thousands  of  cars  and 
factories. 

Each  monster  machine 
-with  the  power  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  horses  is  en- 
ergized by  an  unobtrusive 
little  dynamo,  which  is 
technically  known  as  an 
"exciter." 

This  exciter  by  its  elec- 
tric   impulse    through    all 


the  coils  of  the  generator 
brings  the  whole  mechan- 
ism into  life  and  activity. 

A  similar  service  is  per- 
formed for  the  great  agen- 
cies of  business  and  in- 
dustry by  the  telephones 
of  the  Bell  System.  They 
carry  the  currents  of  com- 
munication everywhere  to 
energize  our  intricate  social 
and  business  mechanism. 

United  for  universal 
service,  Bell  Telephones 
give  maximum  efficiency 
to  the  big  generators  of 
production  and  commerce. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Pork  Sausage  from 
Forest  Home  Farm 

Made  after  an  old  Virginia  recipe  from 
the  choicest  portions  of  tender  yearling 
pigs,  flavored  with  home  grown  herbs  and 
pure  spices.  Put  up  in  1  lb.  packages, 
wrapped  in  parchment  and  shipped  in 
5,  10.  20  and  50  lb.  boxes. 

Price  30c  a  pound 

Delivered  at  yonr  door 

Forest  Home  Farm  Hams 

From  Corn-fed  yearling  pigs,  cured  by  an 
old-fashioned  Southern  process  that  makes 
them  deliciously  tender  and  tasty.  They 
weigh  from  8  to  16  lbs.  and  keep  indefinitely. 

Price  30c  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  Pnrcellville 

Freight  paid  on  orders  of  loo  lbs.  or  over 

Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville,  Va. 


TlieHi^hest  and  Lowest 


points  the  temperature  has  reached  during 
given  period  are  accurately  shown  by  a 

TyccsZ^Z  Thermometer 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  how  cold,  it  has 
been  during  the  night  or  how  hot  during  the  day. 
Our  "Tycos"  Maximum  and  Minimum  Ther- 
mometer No  5452,  to-inch,  has  black  oxidized 
brass  scale,  white  filled  figures,  black  japanned 
case. 

Most  dealers  sell '  'Tycos' '  Maximum  and  Mini- 
mum Thermometers.  Go  to  your  dealer  first.  If  he 
does  not  have  them  or  will  not  order  for  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  address  with  $4.00  and  we  will  send  you 
one.  When  ordering  give  the  number  "  5452." 
Valuable  Booklet  "  Temperature  "  Mailed  on  Bequest. 

TAYLOR   INSTRUMENT   COMPANIES 
208  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

There's  a  "Tycos"  Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose,    f- 
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In  a  "Tight  Corner" 


You  flirt  with  disaster  if  you 
neglect  brake  lining.  You  can 
do  without  fancy  "extras"  on 
the  car  you  drive — but  for  safe- 
ty's sake  you  must  have  brake 
lining  on  which  you  can  depend. 

Brake  lining  must  give  uniform  gripping 
power  clear  through — not  merely  on  the 
outside.  Then  it  remains  reliable  till  worn 
paper-thin.     Such  is  Thermoid. 

Cut  a  strip  of  Thermoid  open.  Break 
open  the  ordinary.  Compare  their  centers. 
You  can  see  the  difference  in  gripping 
power. 


Hydraulic  compression  is  the  reason 
Thermoid  has  the  most  uniform  gripping 
power.  It  explains  why  its  density  is 
fixed.  Why  it  cannot  be  burned  out — nor 
affected  by  oil,  water,  gasoline,  dirt.  Why 
it  is  used  exclusively  by  so  many  makers 
of  foremost  cars,  such  as  the  Peerless, 
Lozier,  White,  American,  Fiat,  National, 
Marmon,  etc. 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESslb 

Brake  Lining— 100% 

Thermoid  represents  60%  more  labor 
and  contains  50%  more  material,  size  for 
size,  than  the  ordinary. 

Our  Guarantee:  Thermoid  will  make 
good — or  ive  will. 

THERMOID   RUBBER   COMPANY 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.    Highest  references. 
Bestresults.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.B.  Owen,450wen  Bldg.,Washington.D.C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere. applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DeLAND  FLA>  HealthfuI.  beautiful, 
progressive.  An  ideal  win- 
ter resort; best  all  year  'round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 


BOOKS 


Have  you  read  "HONEST  LIVING  and 

LOGIC   VS.  THEOLOGY  "-Endorsed  by 

a  great  many  clergymen.   Price  5c  in  stamps. 

FRANKLIN  PUBLISHING  CO 

Box  1425,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  monuments.  Ship- 
ments made  direct  from  the  quarries  or  here. 
Best  of  work  guaranteed.  Write  for  our 
liberal  terms.  MOORE  MONUMENT 
CO.,  Sterling,  111. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


Wanted— Railway  Mail  Clerks.  $75.00  month. 
Parcel  Post  means  many  appointments. 
Examinations  everywhere  soon.  Write  for 
schedule  and  sample  questions.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  C  49,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REAL    ESTATE— FARMS 


"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."  Southern  ter- 
minus A.C.L.R.R.  Death  rate  3  per  1.000. 
Average  Temp.,  winter  64,  summer  81.  Clear 
days.  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  Officials 
to  homeseekers,  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.  Board  of  Trade,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla. 


VIRGINIA  FERTILE  FARMS,  515  an 
acre  up.  Easy  payments.  Send  names  of 
two  friends  interested  in  Virginia  and  receive 
our  beautiful  magazine  one  year  free.  F.  H. 
La  BAUME.  Agricultural  Agent,  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway,  Room  301,  N.  &  W. 
Building,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


SHOULD  YOUR  INCOME  STOP— 
what  then?  Prepare  for  such  an  emergency. 
Look  into  the  great  farming,  manufacturing 
and  industrial  possibilities  of  the  Southeast. 
Cheap  land,  living  very  moderate.  Write 
for  literature.  "Southern  Field"  magazine 
free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt., 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


32,000  acre  Stock  Ranch  ;  300  acres  can  be 
put  in  Alfalfa      True:,  $3  00  per  acre.    Cli- 
mate  beneficial    for   Consumption,  Asthma 
and  Rheumatism. 
W.  G.  OGLE,  East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 


brownstone  four-story  residence  building 
there  are  employed  eighteen  subordinates. 
Mi<s  Davis  has  her  office  in  a  room  thai 
once  was  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  a 
fashionable  Gramercy  Park  home.  Instead 
of  pier-glasses  there  are  blackboards  bearing 
daily  bulletins  of  the  number  of  inmates 
of  the  different  institutions. 

In  a  corner  is  the  desk  of  Miss  Emily 
C.  Finn,  Miss  Davis"s  private  secretary, 
who  is  the  Commissioner's  only  ap- 
pointee so.  far.  In  fact,  virtually  everj 
employee  in  the  department  is  under 
Civil  Service  protection,  and  the  patronage 
connected  with  the  commissionership  is 
negligible. 

There  is  just  one  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  desk  of  Commissioner 
Davis  and  that  of  any  other  head  of  a 
city  department.  On  hers  there  is  a 
handbag. 

By  example  rather  than  by  spoken 
word  the  new  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion has  "speeded  up"  the  machinery  of 
her  department.  All  day  long  she  runs 
on  third  speed  herself,  and  the  fact  has 
percolated  through  the  department. 

New  York's  first  woman  Commissioner 
is  gray-haired — almost  white-haired — and 
is,  say,  between  forty  and  fifty.  She  is 
quick  in  her  walk,  in  her  talk,  and  in  her 
work.  She  thinks  about  two  jumps 
ahead  of  those  with  whom  she  talks, 
anticipates  questions  and  answers  in 
Gatling-gun  manner  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  tho  she  had  taken  minutes  to 
consider  the  question.  In  rapid-fire 
thought  and  action  Miss  Davis  will 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  Mitchel 
administration. 

She  is  above  medium  height  and,  at  a 
rough  guess,  probably  would  tip  the  beam 
at  about  160.  Her  complexion  is  pink  and 
white,  radiating  health.  Her  eyes  are  blue 
and  her  features  small. 

Miss  Davis,  being  a  leading  sociologist, 
a  woman  of  exceptional  executive  ability, 
as  indicated  by  her  official  record  at  the 
Bedford  Reformatory  and  elsewhere,  a 
student  and  a  suffragist,  has  no  affectations 
in  dress.  Her  gray  hair  is  slightly  pom- 
padoured  in  front  and  made  into  a  knot  on 
the  top  of  her  head.  When  a  World 
reporter  called  at  her  office  she  wore  a 
dark,  plain  skirt  and  a  stripid  silk  shirt- 
waist ,with  a  low  stock  collar— a  thor- 
oughly businesslike  yet  thoroughly  feminine 
attire.  Her  only  article  of  jewelry  was  a 
gold  bar  pin  at  her  throat.  Her  hands, 
exceptionally  small  for  a  woman  of  her 
size,  were  innocent  of  rings. 

For  business  purposes  Miss  Davis 
wears  a  long  black  coat,  fur-lined  and 
trimmed  with  lynx.  Her  work-a-da.v  hat 
is  a  three-cornered  affair  of  dark  blue,  so 
nearly  devoid  of  trimming  that  after  a 
casual  glance  one  would  not  remember 
whether  it  was  trimmed  at  all.  Her 
shoes  are  low -heeled,  but  not  mannish, 
and  her  gloves  are  strong  but   well-fitting. 

Quick  and  businesslike  in  her  position, 
which  has  always  been  held  by  a  man, 
Miss  Davis  made  no  concealment  of  the 
thoroughly  feminine  side  of  her  nature 
when,  during  a  visit,  to  the  Queens  County 
jail,  she  found  a  seven teen-yt ar-old  mother 
with  a  two-months'  old  baby  in  her  arms 
confined  in  a  cell  on  a  murder  charge. 
The  prisoner  was  Mrs.  Marie  Masia, 
who  shot  and  killed  her  husband  a  short 
time  ago  after  he  had  beaten  her.     Justice 
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Crane   and   Warden  Schleth  accompanied 
Miss  Davis  in  her  inspection  of  the  jail. 

When  the  new  Commissioner  found  the 
young  mother  and  the  baby  she  took  the 
infant  from  its  mother's  arms  and  fondled 
it,  regardless  of  official  dignity,  while 
Justice  and  Warden  looked  on  silently. 


DEPEW'S    TRAINING    FOR    DINNERS 

WHEN  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
of  New  York,  confest  that  his 
digestive  organs  were  not  strong  enough 
to  weather  a  series  of  dinners  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  just  before  the  Christmas 
holidays,  his  weakness  was  attributed  to 
youthfulness  by  ex-Senator  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  who  heads  the  list  of  the  country's 
famous  banqueters  and  after-dinner  speak- 
ers. Mr.  Depew  has  been  attending  big 
dinners  for  forty  years,  and  says  it  was  by 
training  that  he  learned  how  to  attend 
public-eating  affairs  and  avoid  night- 
mares, headaches,  and  kindred  ailments. 
He  talked  with  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Press: 

If  I  am  known  as  an  after-dinner  speaker 
I  hope  I  am  also  known  as  a  man  who  works 
harder  than  most  others.  My  dinners 
never  have  interfered  with  my  business — 
they  have  been  my  recreation. 

Most  men  get  their  relaxation  in  cards. 
That  makes  them  keep  late  hours,  and 
they  sit  in  a  room  with  bad  air  and  drink 
too  many  cocktails.  They  die  young. 
But  the  public  never  learns  of  their  card- 
playing.  So  it  says  they  have  been  killed 
by  overwork,  and  they  are  lauded  as 
martyrs  to  their  activity. 

When  I  was  very  young  I  decided  to 
make  dinners  my  recreation.  Speaking 
was  very  easy  to  me.  Every  man  has  his 
forte,  and  I  suppose  that  is  mine.  I  find 
it  easy  to  remember  things. 

I  find  that,  when  I  walk  around  my 
library  table  for  an  hour  before  dinner 
and  think  of  the  subject  I  am  to  talk  on, 
everything  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  about 
that  subject  comes  back  to  me.  After  my 
speech  I  go  home,  and  am  in  bed  about 
eleven  o'clock.  The  next  morning  I  am 
fresh  and  ready  to  be  at  work  atnine.  For 
years  I  worked  in  my  office  without  even 
going  out  to  lunch — I  ate  it  on  my  desk. 

At  six  o'clock  I  would  go  home  and  take 
a  nap  for  ten  minutes.  Then  I  would  find 
what  I  was  to  speak  on  and  be  ready  to 
keep  the  engagement  at  eight. 

My  digestion  might  have  bothered  me 
had  I  not  been  careful  to  eat  the  dinner 
just  as  I  would  have  at  home.  Indigestion 
must  be  guarded  against — it  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  a  clear  head  and  clear  thinking. 

I  experimented  to  find  just  what  I  could 
eat  best.  I  soon  determined  to  play  with 
everything,  but  eat  nothing  except  the 
roast  and  game  courses.  The  trouble 
with  the  average  young  man  is  that  he  can 
not  restrain  his  appetite.  The  things  are 
placed  before  him,  and  they  are  so  good 
he  eats  them.  Of  course,  he  is  apt  to  eat 
too  much.  But  a  public  banquet,  if  eaten 
with  thought  and  care,  is  no  more  of  a 
strain  than  dinner  at  home. 

A  teaspoonf ul  of  Abbott's  Bitters  with  your  Grape  Fruit 
makes  an  ideal  appetizing  tonic.  Sample  of  bitters  by  mail, 
as  cts.  in  stamps.    C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Building  a  Boat  This  Winter?     If  So 


\  r\i\   I 


Remember  That 


YOUNG  MARINERS- SMpljLD  LEARN 
WHAT^^IiiLgNjMMAPINERS  KNOW 


''THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
is,    has   been,    and     always    will    be 

The  Safest 

Most  Enduring  & 

Most  Economical 

BOAT   MATERIAL 

ever  grown  by  nature  or  made  by  man. 

The  U.  S.  GOVT  REPORT  (June,  1911) 

says  that  "JohnLawson,  writing  about  1714  upon  the  re- 
sources of  North  Carolina  gives  valuable  information 
upon  the  CYPRESS  canoes'  part  in  the  coast  and  river 
commerce  at  that  time."  How  reasonable,  then,  is  the  de- 
duction that  "the  best  canoe  wood  in  early  times  was  Cy- 
press,"— and  how  inevitable  that  later  on  "builders  of 
sailboats  and  small  ships  in  the  South  drew  liberally  upon 
Cypress  for  planking,  decking,  masts  and  other  parts  of 
the  vessel." 

V<ri    19     200  YEARS  LATER-IN  1914 


of  the  "CypreeB 
Pocket"    Library  is 
what  you  want. 
(Drop  a  line  quick). 


we  find  a  typical  case  of  a  modern  sailboat  in  Michigan, 
planked  with  CYPRESS  and  perfectly  sound,  even  at  the 
water  line,  after  22  years*  use — whereas  thejjunwales  (of 
a  much  ''harder'*  wood)  are  rotting  away — -without  even 
a  **5-day  notice.'*  CYPRESS  is  the  answer,  Mr.  sea-dogt 


When  planninga  Yacht, Row-boat.Bungalow, Lodge.  Sleeping-porch,  or  fence,  remember"  With  Cypresayou  Build  But  Once. 


Let  our  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN   CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1223  HIBERN1A  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

INSIST   QN~CYPRESS  AT   YOUR   LOCAL   DEALER'S.      IF   HE   HASN'T   IT.    LET   US     KNOW    IMMEDIATELY. 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

By  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.      net,  11.00;  by  mail,  $1.08. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.    12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.   60  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


In  the  orange  and  grapefruit 
groves  of  members  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  the  pickers  wear  white  gloves  to  pro- 
tect the  fruit.    They  clip— not  pull— the  fruit  from  the 
trees  and  carefully  carry  it  in  canvas  lined  baskets. 
At  the  packing  houses  the  fruit  is  washed  by  machinery  and  assorted' 
for  size,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  carefully  packed  in  boxes— all 
by  white-gloved  workers.  No  child  labor  is  employed,  and  no  human  hand 
touches  the  fruit  from  tree  to  grocery  or  home  in  which  the  box  is  unpacked. 

Florida  Oranges  and  Grapefruit  Untouched  by 
Human  Hands  from  the  Tree  to  the  Consumer 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  is  a  co-operative,  non-profit  making  association 
of  growers  for  the  protection  of  consumers,  dealers  and  producers.    Its  mark 
in  red  on  boxes  and  wrappers  means  tree-ripened,  sweet,  juicy  fruit. 
Up-to-date  grocers  and  fruit  dealers  in  practically  every  city  and  town  have  for 
sale  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  oranges  and  grapefruit.      Tell  your  dealer  that 
you  want  Exchange  fruit— that  while  other  oranges  and  grapefruit  may  be 
good ;  those  with  the  red  mark  of  the  Exchange  on  the  boxes  and  wrappers 
are  sure  to  be.     If  you  have   trouble  getting   Exchange  fruit, 
please  write  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  general  north- 
ern.ofnce.  Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


|CITRUSEXCHANGL>]A 
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You  Can  Read  In  Bed  | 

WITHOUT  HURTING 

YOUR  EYES 
No  matter  how  well  your 
room  islighted,  to  read  in 
bed  without  danger  to 
I  oar  eyes  requires  a  light 
directly  on  the  book. 
This  is  easily  attained 
with  the 

PARAGON 

HANDY  LAMP 
BRACKET 

•    with 
an?  •tactile  light 

socket:  adjust- 
able U  any  angle 
or  position. 
Th  roll  a  soft, 
gentle,  perfect 
light  en  the  spot 
win-re  50U    want 

it.     Good  to  read  with  anywhere;  fasten  it  on  the  back  of  your 
chair.    Set  it  on  the  writing  table  or  pitwiu  if  you 
want  to  write  or  play.     Fine  to  light  up  a  dark 
closet.     You  can  carry  it,   hang  it  on  ft  hook, 
ttUat'h  it  to  any  upright  support,  or  stand  it 
oti  its  base.     Handy   in  the  office  and  for 
traveling.    Costs  a  trifle. 

If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us 
for  prices  and 
FREE  Illus- 
trated Booklet. 

PARAG  TRIC  CO. 

Dept.  Ol. 


9  So.  Clinton  St..  Chicago.  111. 


2l:-mile 

•  minute 

suction 

fmn 


X-Ray 

View 

of  the 

Morrow 


The 

Marvelous 
Morrow  By  Patented 

Motor        ^SST^  Double-Action 

Fan 

8V2  Pound 

Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

At  last  a  vacuum  cleaner  a  woman  can  han- 
dle as  easily  as  a  carpet  sweeper.  Weighs  no 
more.  Takes  uponly  two-thirdsasmuch  room. 
Suction  more  powerful  than  many  big;  un- 
wieldy machine*.  No  dust  or  dirt,  lint  or 
ravelling*,  can  resist  the  Morrow.  Takes  work 
out  of  housework.  Costs  only  a  cent  an  hour 
for  current.  Built  to  withstand  the  very 
hardest  usage.  Beautiful  polished  aluminum 
case.    Absolutely  guaranteed. 

The  Powerful 

The  combination  of  such  extreme  light  weight  with 
such  remarkable  efficiency  a  marvel  of  mechanics. 
Motor  has  excess  power  and  revolves  wonderful  new 
Miction  fan  at  cyclonic  speed  of  2H  miles  a  minute. 
Either  alternating  or  direct  current. 

1 0  Days'  Free  Trial ! 

Right  In  your  own  home.  You  risk  nothing. 
If  not  delighted  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

\V**ifr*»  TV»«rl»V  JuBt  Bay  "Tell  me  all 
W  IllC  1  UUay  about  the  Morrow  and 
about  your  special  10-day  trial  offer"  -  DO  IT  NOW. 

The  Morrow  Co.,  Dept.2371    Waukegan,  I1L 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

Write  today  for  (Treat  Bcllina  proposition. 
The  Morrow  sells  itself  on  demonstration. 


WHEN   HELEN   KELLER  MET 
MONTESSORI 

A  NOTABLE  interview  took  place  in 
New  York  a  short  time  ago  when 
Helen  Keller  m<-t  Maria  Montessori,  the 
Italian  teacher  who  devised  the  educational 
system  for  children  which  bears  her  name. 
Mrs.  John  Macy  (Anne  Sullivan),  Miss 
Keller's  teacher,  and  Miss  Anne  E.  George, 
translator  of  "The  Montessori  Method" 
and  head  of  the  Montessori  School  in  Wash- 
ington, were  the  mediums  through  whom 
the  two  famous  women  conversed.  Dr. 
Montessori's  words  required  double  inter- 
pretation. They  were  spoken  to  Miss 
(Jeorge  in  Italian,  repeated  to  Mrs.  Macy 
in  English,  and  then  spelled  in  the  manual 
alphabet  into  Miss  Keller's  hand.  The 
interview  was  both  an  exchange  of  compli- 
ments and  a  discussion,  Miss  Keller  voicing 
her  belief  in  Socialism  as  the  means  of  hf  ting 
most  of  humanity's  handicaps.  The  story 
of  the  meeting  is  told  by  a  special  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald: 

Dr.  Montessori  embraced  Mrs.  Macy 
and  Miss  Keller  and  there  was  a  confused 
greeting  in  Italian  and  English. 

"Say  to  her,"  said  the  Dottoressa,"  to 
Miss  George,  "that  I  am  too  much  moved 
to  express  what  1  feel." 

Miss  Keller  stood  with  her  hands  on  Dr. 
Montessori's  shoulders.  Then  she  said  dis- 
tinctly: "Blessed  are  the  feet  of  her  who 
comes  across  the  sea  with  a  message  of 
liberty  to  the  children  of  America." 

' "  How  clearly  she  speaks,  and  her  face 
is  lighted  with  her  soul." 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Miss  Keller,  "that 
your  lecture  last  night  was  so  successful; 
they  say  the  hall  was  crowded." 

"Not  all  the  thousands,"  replied  Dr. 
Montessori,  "mean  one-tenth  as  much  to 
me  as  this  meeting." 

"I  myself  am  a  product  of  the  Montessori 
method,"  and  her  hand  sought  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  Macy,  who  smiled  and  nodded  em- 
phatically. 

"Does  she  know,"  asked  Dr.  Montessori, 
"that  I  have  written  a  dedication  to  her 
for  my  new  book?" 

"She  knows  that  you  have  dedicated  the 
book  to  her,  but  she  does  not  know  what 
you  have  written." 

"I  have  said  that  I  have  learned  from 
you  as  pupil  learns  from  master." 

"But,"  replied  Miss  Keller  quickly,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Macy,  "you  should  have  said 
that  of  her." 

"Of  both,  for  you  are  one.  She  is  the 
creator  of  a  soul,  but  you  had  the  soul  to  be 
created."  Then  she  murmured  to  Miss 
George  and  Miss  George  translated:  "She 
is  using  an  Italian  word  which  cannot  be 
rendered  in  English.  It  is  a  combination 
of  '  precious'  and  '  tender.'" 

"1  have  followed  your  career  for  years. 
Professor  Eerreri  told  me  much  about  you. 
Do  you  remember  him?"  Professor  Ker- 
reri  is  an  Italian  teacher  of  the  deaf  who 
some  years  ago  read  a  few  Btanzas  of  Dante 
with  Miss  Keller. 

Miss  Keller's  lace  lighted.  "Oh,  yes,  I 
remember  him." 

"Can  you  remember  any  of  the  Italian 
words  he  taught  you?"    Miss  Keller  threw 


apelruit 

FROM  FLORIDA 

Direct  To  Your  Door 

If  you  want  Grape  Fruit  01  tin- 
best  quality  and  with  the  real 
flavor,  let  me  ship  you  a  special 
box  direct  from  my  own  Nurseries 
in  Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida. 

Grape  Fruit  from  this  far  southern 
section  of  Florida  is  grape  fruit  par 
excellence.      Evsry   piece  carefully 
selected  and  packed  in  a  box  con- 
taining frc  m  36  to  80  according  to 
size,  the  46,  54  and  64  sizes  1  eiiiK 
the  most  desirable.    Cost  per  box 
delivered  at  your  house  or  nearest 
express  office  is  }6  an>  where  east  of 
Chicago;    small  additional  express 
-  charges  to  more  distant  points. 
Order  a  box  of  my  delicious 
fruit  and  you  will  want  it  reg- 
ularly. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Grape  fruit   shipped  to  foreign 
countries    with    transportation 
and  duty  charges  prepaid. 

J.  WA1NWRIGHT,  Jr. 

Overbrook   Nurseries 
Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida 


Sliirley 

Kresident 

Suspenders 

50,1 


Solid  comfort  —  never 
press  or  bind  or  pull 


"Satisfaction 
or  money  baok" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President* '  Is  on  buckles 
The  C.  A.  Edrarton  Mfr.  Co.,  Shu-toy,  tin. 


President  Woodrow  Wilson 

onrl  Hie  •Tsstlinot  A  de  Luxe  brochure  of 
<111U  nlS  ^dUlllCl  the  New  Administration, 
containing  interesting  lives  of  the  President,  Vice-President. 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  illus- 
trated with  beautiful  portraits.  Sent  bound  in  imitation 
Velium,  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  25c;  in  Royal  Blue  cloth 
forti.  Agents  wanted.  Walton  Advertising  &  Printing 
Company,  Dept.  2,  P.  O.  Box  1758,  Boston,  Mass. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable     Discovery     That     Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use  ot 
oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreadsand  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf 'r,  92  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  youafree  trial 
package, also  color  card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-dav. 

STUDY  LAW 

*        AT  HOME        m 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Only  Law  Schoolotlf  Kind  In  America 
ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school  In  th* 
United  States  conferring  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  LL.  B.  -by  correspondence.  ONLY 
law  school  in  U.S.  conducting  standard  resident 
school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mall. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  over  *30  class-room 
lectures  to  its  extension  students.  ONLY  law 
school  giving  a  full  3-year,  University  Law 
Course,  by  mall,  having  an  actual  faculty  of  over 
30  prominent  lawyers,  (3  of  whom  are  Assistant 
United  States'  Attorneys)  in  active  practice. 
ONLY  law  school  in  existence  giving  Complete 
Course  In  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking,  in  con- 
junction with  its  law  course.  Wo  guarantee  to 
prepare  our  students  to  pass  bar  examinations. 
School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov* 
Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Lawyers  and 
Student*.  Send  today  for  Large  Illustrated 
Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men. 
hAMILIOS  COLLEGE  OF  UW.  $51  Ad.crn.mg  B/dg.,  Chicise,  10. 
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her  head  back  and  her  face  took  on  its 
curious  perplexed  and  searching  look.  Then 
she  shook  her  bead. 

"No.    What  is  the  word  for 


you 


"Let. 


"Well,  then— Lei  amo." 

"  Dottoressa,"  asked  Miss  George, "don't 
yon  want  to  tell  her  something  about  the 
children  in  the  house  of  childhood?" 

"Tell  her  this,"  answered  Dr.  Montes- 
sori,  "that  my  children  understand  her; 
they  know  the  triumph  of  the  soul  over  dif- 
ficulties. But  the  children  of  the  future, 
the  men  of  the  future,  will  understand  her 
even  better  than  men  do  now,  for  they  will 
be  liberated  and  will  know  how  the  spirit 
can  prevail  over  the  senses." 

"You,"  said  Miss  Keller,  "are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  children.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  the  parents,  for  the 
industrial  revolution." 

"But  it  is  all  one,"  said  the  Dottoressa. 
"The  complete  revolution  is  external  and 
internal,  too." 

"How  wide  and  far-reaching  and  many- 
sided,"  exclaimed  Miss  Keller,  "is  the 
Montessori  system!" 

"I  began,"  explained  Dr.  Montessori, 
"as  a  sympathizer  with  political  revolu- 
tionists of  all  kinds.  Then  I  came  to  feel 
that  it  is  the  liberation  of  this,  what  we 
have  in  our  hearts,  that  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  revolution." 

"But,  surely,"  said  Miss  Keller,  "we 
never  can  have  the  Montessori  system  or 
any  other  good  system  of  education  so  long 
as  the  conditions  of  the  home,  of  the  par- 
ents, of  the  workers,  are  so  intolerable." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  that  is  true.  But 
we  must  educate  children  so  that  they  will 
know  how  to  free  themselves  and  others 
from  bondage.  And  the  first  thing  is  to 
bring  our  children  under  the  care  of  worthy 
teachers.  You  and  Mrs.  Macy  symbolize 
such  education,  the  education  of  the  future, 
the  development  of  a  soul  by  the  union  of 
an  inspiring  teacher  "and  the  child  whose 
soul  has  grown  freely  with  such  stimuli  as 
it  needs  and  without  the  stimuli  that  debase 
and  hinder  growth."' 

"When  you  think  of  the  appalling  con- 
ditions," said  Miss  Keller,  "under  which 
people  live,  it  sometimes  seems  a  miracle 
that  the  children  grow  up  at  all  to  intelli- 
gence and  decency." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  every  one  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
the  enormous  mountains  to  be  moved. 
Then  Montessori  said:  "The  Queen  Mar- 
gherita  is  much  interested  in  you." 

"I  have  heard  that  she  is  a  sweet  and 
noble  woman." 

"Indeed  she  is." 

"And  they  tell  me  the  King,  too,  is  a 
good  man.  All  the  same  we  must  get  rid 
of  all  kings." 

Mrs.  Macy  laughingly  explained  that 
Miss  Keller  was  an  uncompromising  revo- 
lutionist and  naturally  opposed  to  having 
such  officials  as  kings.  The  interview  pro- 
ceeds, with  Dr.  Montessori  speaking: 

"Because  of  you  the  world  has  a  greater 
sense  than  ever  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
soul" 

Miss  Keller  pressed  the  Italian  woman's 

hand,   and   said   simply:    "Blindness  and 

deafness  have  their  compensations  if  there 

is  some  one  to  help.     I  cannot  begin  to  tell 

(Contimtedr  on  page  137) 
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Brain    fag— mental  confusion — indecision 
lack  of  vim  and  chronic  weariness  are  evi- 
dence of  something  wrong  with  the  body. 

To  determine  the  causes  of  ill  health  by  a  complete  scien- 
tific "inventory"  of  each  patient's  entire  organism  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  System. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  examination,  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  body  is  measured ;  chemists  and  bacteriologists  examine  the 
bodily  excretions,  the  blood  and  stomach  contents;  physical  trainers 
test  the  physique  and  the  muscles;  other  specialists  study  the  heart, 
lungs,  stomach  and  other  vital  internal  organs. 

Then  follows  a  course  of  health  training  adapted  to  each  patient's 
special  needs — diet  scientifically  regulated,  graduated  body-building 
exercises,  outdoor  methods,  the  scientific  application  of  the  electric 
light,  hydrotherapy,  electricity,  mechanical  and  electrical  exercises, 
radium,  the  X-ray,  massage  and  all  other  up-to-date  remedial  means. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  System  of  physical  exami- 
nation is  explained  in  our  booklet  "THE  MEASURE 
OF  A  MAN."  The  Illustrated  Prospectus  comes  with  it. 
Write  or  use  the  coupon. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 


Send  me  free  your  booklet  "THE  MEASURE 
OF  A  MAN"  and  the  Illustrated  Prospec- 
tus of  the  Sanitarium.  Box  134  J. 


Name 


City. 
Slate 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electricai  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  bat- 
tery. A  small,  compact  instru- 
ment held  ngiiinst  the  e.r. 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tones  very  effectively; 
no"bnzzing."  Manufactured  in 
oursurgi<-ai  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TltlAI.  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  yon. 
In  writing  today  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  please  mention 
our  booklet  No.  7. 


iNicopomno 


OPTICIAN 

Manufacturers  of  SnTiral  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
337  I'irili  A  veil  lie,  New  York 


»4  F»ER  MONTH  BUYS 
This  Visible. 
Oliver  Typewriter 

Nothing  Down  —Free  Trial. 
Less  than  Agents'  Prices. 
Shipped  on  approval.  If  you 
want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $4  a 
month.  Our  booklet  is  worth 
sending  for  because  it  tells  you 
how  to  save $41.50.  It's  FREE. 
TVPKWRITERS  DI8TIU  HUT  ISO  SYNDICATE 
lOB  M-67  X.  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


(CEwanEE 


Private  Water.Supply  Plants  —.Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Home  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines— Pumping;  Machinery 

Bulletin  on  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  Request 

KEWANEE    WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

H.»  York  Citv  —  iH»an«.  tll« —  —  Chicago 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


HAMBURGH.  AMERICAN 


m  the 
"WOULD 


kO\er  400  Ships 

1.306.819 

TONS 


Cruises 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  and  the 

Panama  Canal 

By 

VICTORIA  LUISE 

Durinf  February      March      April. 

Duration    16  to   27  days. 

Cost  S145-S175  up. 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by 

S.S.  Cincinnati  and  S.S. Cleveland 

Ports  of  call : 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Naples,  and   Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving    New    York,     January    31, 

1915.  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  toss)  through  the  Canal, 
arriving;  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  — — 

U  'rite  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia      Boston      Pitts- 
k  burgh  Chicago  New  Orleans 
J^  Minneapolis    St.  Louis 
•T^BsV  San  Francisco  ^Tl* 


The  NILE  and  ORIENT 

Three  delightful  Tours  to  the  Orient. 
AN  NUAL  NILE-ORIENTAL  TOUR 
sailing  January  22d  (motoring  through 
"Garden  of  Allah  Land")  and  later  sail- 
ings. Send  for  Booklet  and  Information. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 


'GreafSMfcFleet* 

PANAMA 

Experienced  travelers  choose 
these  snow-white  ships  because 
they  are  built  to  be  cool  in  the 
Tropics.  Outside  staterooms, 
special  ventilation  and  the  great 
number  of  baths  (many  of  them 
private)  put  the  steamers  of  The 
(,reat  White  Fleet  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

Many  attractive  cruises  to 
Jamaica.  Panama  Canal, 
Central  and  South  America. 

From  New  York  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

From  New  Orleans  every  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Saturday. 

BEGINNING  JANUARY,  1914 

Special  18-day  weekly  cruises 
de  I.uxe  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica 
and  Havana. 

From  Boston,  weekly  sailings 

to  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica. 

II  'rite  for  booklet  No.  bt) 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Steamship  Service 

7  Nailery  PU.e.  New  lots 

l/Ona;  Wharf,  Holloa 

GSO  I  omuoii  St.,  Row  Orl'ani 

Oi  nfiv  aatborisad  ticket 

"tiri'l  r>».*nt 


^Alltirements 
^Foreign  Travel 

Heed  the  call  of  the  German  "Vaterland" — the  historic  Rhine 

country,  rich  in  natural  beauty,  quaint  medieval  architecture 

and  legendary  lore. 

Five  week  Vacation  Tour  to  LONDON,  PARIS 
and  BERLIN  including  Rhine  trip  only  $176.95. 

Sail  by  the  safe,  comfortable,  one  class  (II)  cabin  steamers 

of  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

llnllliuoi'C-Sout  liiimpton-  llrcmen  Service 

Comfort  withoutluxury.    Delicious  meals. 

Send  10c  for  concise  travel  guide,  "BOW  TO  SEE  OEB 

MANY,    AUSTRIA    AND   SWITZERLAND."  by  P.  G.  L 

Hilken — essential  in  planning  your  tour. 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

160  S.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md 


University  Travel 


AFTER  THE   CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 

ROMAN  AFRICA  by  rail  and  automobile. 

THE  NILE  to  Second  Cataract  by  private 

steamer.    Our  "House-boat  on  the  Nile." 

PALESTINE  by  carriage  (no  horseback)  and 

.imp.    Our  own  Camping  Outfit. 
I  li  R  KEY  and  GREECE.    Always  interest- 
ing, now  more  than  ever  so. 
Special  facilities  and  expert  leadership. 
Send  for  A  nnounceinenls. 
BUREAU   OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT 


The  Nile  to  the 
Second  Cataract 

Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece 

Write  us  for  information  about  travel  in  these 
fascinating  lands.     We  have  all  the  data. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland.  Oakland,  Cal. 


NEW  MEXICO  „C-TWS?R,NGS 

for  your  Rheumatism,  Stomach  Troubles, 
All  Kidney  Ailments,  Arterial  Hardening, 
Nervous  Breaking,  etc.  Perfect  Treatment, 
Perfect  Climate,  Large  Modern  Hotel. 
Booklet.    T.  C.  McDERMOTT. 

ROYAL  TOURS  g&Sg 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours .  Motor  Tours  deLuxe 
Hoyal  Tours,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


FI  TRHPr  Party  of  six  sails  April  25. 
LUrvCTC  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.   Experienced  guidance.   Send 
for  itinerary.     Four  months,  $1000. 
Miss  AMES,  39 Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.    Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tours,  161   Devonshire   St.,  Boston 


PORTO  MCO 

Visit  San  Juan 

Ponce,    Mayaguez,    and     other 

quaint  Porto  Rican  cities;  motor  over 

the  famous  Military  Road.   See  what 

American    occupation    has  done  to 

add  to  the  comfort  and   beauty  of 

this  tropical  paradise. 

New  York  to  San  Juan  in  4%  days, 
$45  and  up;  16-day  all-expense 
cruise,  $  1 1 0.  Sailings  every 
Saturday.  Larger  steamers  and 
more  luxurious  accommodations 
than  ever.     Write  lor  booklet. 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  11  Broadway.  New  York 

BRANCH  TICKET  OFFICE:  290  B'way.N.Y. 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 

or  Authorized  Tourist  Agency 


Free 


"Travel  Tours" 
and  Other  Booklets 


Select  parties.  Low  rates.  Expert  escort. 
The  Orient  in  Feb.  Spain  in  May. 
Mediterranean  Route  in  Apr., 
Mayjune,  July.  Japan  :  Cherry  Blos- 
som Tour;  also  unique  SummerTour.  15 
SummerTours  to  Europe.  $250up.  Also 
British  Isles,  Chateaux  Coun- 
try, unique  Swiss  Tours.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark.  Russia.  Round 
the  World,  Nov.  &  Dec.  Bookletsfree. 
GILLESPIE.  KINPORTS  &  BEARD 

1  Madison  At«..,S.T.      Ill 5  Walnut  St-  Phila. 


•SWEDEN  and  DENMARK  i. 

SCAf«IDIIN,A.VIArM  TRAVEL8UREAU 
m  O»«>*ow»y.  ctM  acencv  NewyoRKcitr 


kii^JLMEu^^LljWilUad 

Sail  In  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
S  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 

Limited  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  $300,  J395.  $530. 
$785,  $1,000.  Spring  tour  in  April.  Send  for 
literature  and  booklets. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO.,    1480  B'way.  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


Let  os  tell  yon  about  oar  tonrs? 

Tours  from  a  few  weeks  to 

several  months. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited   Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  TOURS.  GLENS  FILLS,  H.  T. 


$415  gurnrr^To'ur  EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAVANA 


Winter  Cruises 

from  New  York  to  the 

American  Mediterranean 

AND  POINTS 
IN  CUBA 

Sailings  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

NASSAU 

weekly    service   from    New   York    and 
direct  connections  with  Havana. 

MEXICO 

IVeeklu  Service 
Separate  or  combined  tours  of  fcV  1 0,  II 
and  22  days  $50.00  and  up.  Excellent 
service,  spacious  passenger  quarters. 
Booklets,  rates  and  schedules  will  be 
promptly  supplied  on  application. 

NEW  YORK  ft  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

(Ward  Line) 

eElTBRAIi  OFFICES,  Tier  14,  E.  R.,  N.  T. 

TICKET  OFFICE.  Pier  IS,   E.  K..  N.I. 

BRAH0H  TICIiET  OFFICE,  S90  B'way.  N.T. 

Or  Ant  Railroad  Ticket  Office  or 

Authorized  Tourist  Agency 
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EGYPT 


See  Cairo,  the  wonderful  Luxor 
(Thebes)  the  mysterious  Assouan, 
the  gate  to  the  Nubian  Desert. 
All  connected  to  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  by  a  splendid  system  of 
fast  express  trains  and  trains-de- 
luxe made  up  exclusively  of  sleep- 
ing and  dining  cars.  Past  and 
commodious  travel.  Low  fares. 
Up-to-date  hotels. 

Winter  Palace— Luxor  Hotel 

Luxor,  Upper  Egypt 

Cataract  Hotel— Savoy  Hotel 

Grand  Hotel 

Assouan,  Upper  Egypt 

For  illustrated  pamphlets,    information 
and  tickets,  apply  to  American  Agents'  of 

EGYPTIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book. 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10 .000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  PersonallyCondnct- 
ed  Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


EUROPE 

Small  parties  under  personal  escort  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent  departures, 
January  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  Greece  and  Balkan  States.  Departures 
Feb.  21  and  Mar.  7. 

Other  tours  to  Panama  and  West  Indies, 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Siberia. 

A$k  for  booklet  detired 

RAYMOND  A   HIIITCOMB  CO. 

Boston  New  Tork  Phila.        San  Fran. 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,   the  Ririera  au.l 
Switzerland.     Winter,  Spring  and  Summer. 

A  Is.,  British   Isles  and   Northern   Countries. 
M. .derate  cost.      Best  management. 
Also  PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  booklet  desired 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agts. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.  San  Fran. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

(Continued from  page  135) 

you  what  my  teacher's  coming  meant  l<> 
me.  She  was  almost  Mind  berself.  she 
oame  bo  teach  me  amid  strange  surround- 
ings. Her  eyes  did  not  permil  her  to  read. 
She  knew  almost,  nothing  of  educational 
theory  and  psychology,  but  taught  me,  as 
wc  say,  out  of  her  own  head." 

Dr.  Montcssori  was  studying  Miss  Kel- 
ler's face.  "In  spite  of  all  you  say,  Mrs. 
Macy,  all  your  explanations  of  how  she 
was  taught.  I  do  not  see  how  her  spirit 
lias  such  vision.  She  seems  like  a  special 
revelation  of  God." 

"Every  child,"  said  Miss  Keller,  "can 
be  a  special  revelation  of  God,  if  he  is 
taught  properly  and  is  allowed  to  live  under 
right  conditions." 

"Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "was  a  revo- 
lutionist before  I  was.  Two  or  three  years 
before  I  cared  for  them,  she  had  all  these 
ideas.  You  see,  I  could  have  molded  her 
in  my  own  likeness,  I  could  have  made  her 
a  copv  of  myself.  But  I  left  her  free  to 
think.'" 

•That  is  it.    Liberty  to  think." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Dr.  Montes- 
sori,"  asked  Mrs.  Macy,  "that  the  same 
ideas  spring  up  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
at  about  the  same  time.  I  did  not  know  of 
your  work  nor  you  of  mine.  What  is  it? 
Is  it  the  spirit  of  the  age  manifest  here 
and  there  in  one  and  another  individual?" 

"It  is  all  in  what  we  want,"  said  Miss 
Keller.  "We  ought  to  want  more,  for 
what  we  want  we  get,  if  we  want  it  hard 
enough.  For  example,  women  want  the 
vote,  men  want  better  conditions  of  labor, 
and  children  want  more  freedom.  And  re- 
member, what  we  really  want  we  get." 

"You  will  come  to  see  our  schools  in 
Rome  some  time?" 

"Out,  je  ferai  cela  avec  grand  plaisir," 
replied  Miss  Keller. 

"Oh,  she  is  speaking  French." 

"Yes,  I  speak  it  a  little,  not  very  well." 

"But  you  are  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Macy. 

"No,  no,  only  too  much  moved  to  say 
all  I  would.  I  have  known  of  you  for 
years.  This  summer,  when  I  came  closer 
to  you  through  Mr.  Macy.  I  felt  it  a 
great  privilege,  and  when  you  sent  me 
your  picture  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life.  And  now  I  meet  you. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  had  to  come  to  this 
hotel  to  see  me.  When  I  first  came  to 
America  I  felt  that  I  must  rush  to  you  to 
render  homage." 

"I  hope,"  said  Miss  Keller,  "that  the 
next  time  I  see  you  I  shall  be  able  to 
speak  with  you  in  Italian — at   Rome." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Couldn't  Wait. — Little  Jasper  Senter 
learned  from  the  minister's  sermon  one 
Sunday  that  man  was  made  of  clay,  so 
after  returning  from  church  he  resolved 
to  make  him  a  man  after  his  own  fashion. 
The  work  proceeded  in  the  clay  bank  back 
of  the  garden  until  his  mother  called 
Jasper  to  luncheon.  He  had  completed 
all  of  the  man  save  one  leg. 

That  afternoon  Jasper  and  his  mother, 
while  walking  along  the  street,  met  a  man 
wkh  one  leg,  walking  with  crutches. 
Jasper  accosted  him  and  grabbed  his  coat. 

"See  here!"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
told  you  to  stay  there  in  the  yard  till  I 
put  that  other  leg  on  you." — Judge. 


The  Safer  Way.     "  Dal   ol'  man  o'  yohs 
is  a  purty  good  provider." 

"lie     shows     his     sense,"     replied     Aunt 

Chloe.  "  He  wants  to  keep  me  busy 
occupyin'  dishere  skillet  as  a  utensile 
instid  of  a  weapon."—  Washington  Star. 


A  Bit  Vague.  —A  burglar,  in  attempting 

to  enter  Wright's  store,  was  shot,  at  by 
Winl'red  Kardin.  The  man  started  to 
run,  the  bullet  striking  him  between  the 
fence  corner  and  front  gate,  inflicting  a 
superficial  wound. — Butler  County  (Ky.) 
Reformer. 


Think  it  Over. — Our  colleague  at  the 
adjacent  desk  has  just  cogitated  this:  If  a 
man  has  nothing,  he  must  do  something 
to  have  anything.  But  if  a  man  has 
something,  he  needn't  do  anything  to  have 
nothing  in  a  very  short  time. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Secret  Is  Out. — "  And  you  are  eating 
grass  !  "  said  the  sympathetic  bystander. 

"  Sh-h-h  !  "  returned  Nebuchadnezzar. 
"  That's  the  story  I  gave  out.  But  the 
truth  is  that  I  think  there  is  a  hen's  nest 
somewhere  out  here  in  the  weeds." — 
Washington  Star. 


Costly  Justice. — A  colored  gentleman, 
on  trial  for  his  life  in  a  remote  Tennessee 
town,  was  asked  by  the  judge  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  whereupon  he  replied: 

"  All  I  has  to  say  is  this,  Judge:  If  you 
hangs  me,  you  hangs  the  best  bass  singer 
in  Tennessee." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Blundered. — Exe — "  Cigar,  old  man?  " 

Wye—"  Thanks  !  (puff,  puff).  Capital 
weed  this.  Aren't  you  going  to  smoke, 
too?  " 

Exe  (examining  the  remaining  one) — 
"  No,  I  think  not." 

Wye  —  "What's  the  matter?  Did 
you  give  me  the  wrong  one?  "  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Blame  Located. — A  crabbed  old  mis- 
ogynist said  to  Ethel  Barrymore  at  a  dinner 
in  Bar  Harbor: 

"  Woman  !  Feminism  !  Suffrage  !  Bah  ! 
Why,  there  isn't  a  woman  alive  who 
wouldn't  rather  be  beautiful  than  intelli- 
gent." 

"  That's  because,"  said  Miss  Barrymore 
calmly,  "  so  many  men  are  stupid  while  so 
few  are  blind." — New  York  Tribune. 


Bluff  Called. — The  following  exchange  of 
courtesy  was  recently  chronicled  in  a 
German  paper's  advertisements: 

"  The  gentleman  who  found  a  brown 
purse,  containing  a  sum  of  money,  in  the 
Blumenstrasse,  is  requested  to  forward 
it  to  the  address  of  the  loser,  as  he  is 
recognized." 

A  couple  of  days  later  appeared  the 
response,  which,  altho  courteous,  had  an 
elusive  air,  to  say  the  least: 

'  The  recognized  gentleman  who  picked 
up  a  brown  purse  in  the  Blumenstrasse 
requests  the  loser  to  call  at  his  house  at  a 
convenient  day." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


The  Finest 
Resort  Hotel 
in  the  World 
has  been  built  at 
Sunset  Mountain, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Open  all  the  Year  _, 

Absolutely  Fireproof    >. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Grove,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  built  at  Asheville,  N.  ( '., 
the  finest  resort  hotel  in  the  world. 
Built  by  hand  of  the  great  boulders 
of  Sunset  Mountain,  it  is  full  of  rest 
and  comfort  and  wholesomeness. 
The  front  lawn  is  the  hundred-acre 
eighteen-hole  golf  links  of  the  Ashe- 
ville Country  Club,  and  with  it 
sixty  acres  belonging  to  the  hotel. 

The  purest  water  obtainable  is 
piped  seventeen  miles  from  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Mitchell,  over  6000 
feet  altitude.  Biltmore  milk  and 
cream  exclusively,  supplied  from 
200  registered  Jerseys  on  the  es- 
tate of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt. 

Four  hundred  one-piece  rugs 
were  made  at  Aubusson,  France. 
Seven  hundred  pieces  of  furniture 
and  600  lighting  fixtures  of  solid 
copper  were  made  by  hand  by  the 
Roycrofters. 

For  the  golfers  there  are  lockers 
and  shower  bath  rooms  with  a  forty 
foot  swimming  pool  not  excelled 
by  the  finest  clubs  in  existence, 
and  the  players  are  less  than  100 
yards  distant  when  on  the  links. 

Especially  available  for  northern  guests 
in  the  Spring,  Fall  and  Winter,  going  and 
returning  from  farther  southern  resorts,  or 
for  an  all  Winter  resort.  Persons  with  any 
form  of  tubercular  trouble  will  not  be 
received  at  the  Inn. 

Rates — American  Plan — $5.00  a  day 
upwards.     Write  for  Booklet  "A." 

Full  information  and  literature  may  be 
obtained  at  50  Southern  Railway  Offices, 
United  States  and  Canada.  L 


s  GROVE  PARK  INN   , 

«— ^   Sunset  Mountain,  Asheville,  N.  C.    ' 
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VENUS 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 


FREE  SAMPLE— A  trial  will  con- 
vince you  that  Pencil  economy  and 
writing  satisfaction  are  combined  in 
Venus  The  Quality  Leader.  Try  it! 
Ask  for  soft,  medium  or  hard. 

VENUS   PERFECT  PENCILS 
WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 
ERASE  CLEANEST 

TJ  Black  Degrees,  bB  to  qH 
j  Copying  Degrees,  Soft  and  Hard 

II  'rite  for  FREE  SA  MPLE 
AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 

223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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"Comfy 


A  Step  in  Economy. — "  Bulger  has  si  opt 
drinking." 

His  friends  will  save  money." — Boston 
Transcript, 


(hanged  Man. — Bridegroom — "  Didn't 
I  look  like  a  fool  when  I  was  at  the  altar 
rail/  - 

Best  Max — "  No;  but  any  one  could 
»  i   that  you  were  not  yourself."' — Jun. 


In   navy   blue  and  oxford 
gray.     Price,  $1.50. 

Don't  Go  Barefoot 

Around  the  Room 

Get  the  "Comfy"  Felt  Slipper  habit.  Slip  into  your  "Comfys"  and  save 
your  bare  feet.  Keep  a  pair  at  your  bedside,  in  your  locker,  and  carry 
a  pair  in  your  grip.  Kick  into  them;  wear  them  to  the  bath  and 
around  the  room  until  you  are  ready  to  put  on  your  shoes. 


Climbing. — "  You  folk  arc  being  taken 
up  by  society,  aren't  you?  "  X 

"  Well,  we  don't  believe  in  bragging, 
hut  we  know  three  ladies  who  smoke 
cigarets." — \<  work  A'<  ws. 


\0JFOOTWLAR) 

Tills  'Comfy' 

mark  is  your 

guarantee  of 

quality.     Ask 

your  wife  or 

sister. 

"Comfys"  make  cold  tile  floors  warm 
If  your  dealer  in  men's  wear  or  shoes  does  not  have  "Comfys    ask  him  to  get  them  for 
you.     Send  for  Catalogue  61. 

Dealers:  Send  for  Catalogue  D  and  let  us  tell  you  about  adding  this  line  to  your  men's 
"Solid  Comfort  Department." 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.,      1 2 1  East  1 3th  St.,  New  York 

Sole  makers  of  "Comfy"  footwear 


One    Alternative. — Passenoeb — "  Do   I 

have  to  change  cars  in  Chicago?  " 

Excessively  Polite  Condi  ctor — "Not 
necessarily,  madam.  You  can  go  back  to 
Xew  York  if  you  want  to." — Life. 


To  the  Rescue. — Unfortunate  Ped- 
estrian  (who  has  been  knocked  down  and 
dazed) — "Where  am  I?     Where  am  I?" 

Enterprising  Hawker — "  'Ere  y*  are, 
sir — map  of  London,  one  penny." — Pit/alt. 


Only  the  "Comfys"  are  felt 


Self- Saved. — "  I  kept  my  head  when  I 
fell  into  the  water,"  observed  the  young 
man. 

"  How  fortunate."  replied  the  caustic 
maid:  "  it  must  have  helped  you  so  nicely 
to  float." — Baltimore  American. 


Foolish  Question. — "  How  do  you  feel 
this  morning?  "  asked  Barnwell,  meeting  a 
well-known  Kentucky  colonel. 

"  Rotten,  sah.  How  would  yo'  expect  a 
gentleman  to  feel  in  the  mornin',  sah?  " — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 


H»H4 

r?       -  "          -1 
inene  collar^ 
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ur 

^^^■^^ 
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Our  free  Bnmple  will  prove  com-  ■ 
fort  and    econnmv.      Send   postal  I 

*¥¥\ 

Btl 

hi 

De 

I  ing  sire  and  whether  you  want  1 
ah  or  low  collar. 

REVEE8IBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
pt.  C                            Boston,  Mass.  1 

By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry,  538  West27thSt..  New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


Where  It's  Written. — "  Spain  is  the  land 
of  story  and  song.  What  traditions  of 
daring  knighthood  cling  around  old  En- 
gland !  France,  too,  is  the  realm  of  ancient 
romance." 

"  I  know.  But  Indianapolis  is  the 
clearing-house." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Florid 


America's  natural  winter  resort, 
replete  with  open-air  pleasures, 
sports,  and  social  entertainments. 

Fanned  by  the  ocean  breezes,  the 
climate  is  mild  and  the  air  is  tonic. 
Here    one    may   enjoy  to  the  full : 

Bathing,  sailing,  canoeing,  cruising,  and  all  water  sports.  Beautiful 
roadways  for  motoring,  driving  and  riding.  Magnificent  Golf  Links 
and  Tennis  Courts. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets  now  on  sale  to  Jacksonville 
and  all  Florida  Winter  Resorts 

Also  to  the  famous  resorts  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Aiken,  S.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sum- 
merville,  S.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Up-to-date  through  Pullman  Service,  Southern  Railway  dining-car  service. 
Stop-over  privileges  are  allowed  on  Winter  Tourist  Tickets  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  and 
other  points  in  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky."     No  extra  charge. 


[F'EPGQBflCSr?  (gQIPJPfl©!?  (38  $&©  ©®ra$&s 


Squelching  Her. — The  stage-drivers  in 
Yellowstone  Park  are  bothered  consider- 
ably by  the  foolish  questions  asked  by  their 
passengers,  and  often  resort  to  satirical 
answers.  Once  a  lady  tourist  who  Beemed 
deeply  interested  in  the  hot  springs  inquired : 

"  Driver,  do  these  springs  freeze  over  in 
winter?  " 

"  Oh,  j^es,  yes;  a  lady  was  skating  lure 
last  winter  and  broke  through  and  got  her 
foot  scalded." — Everybody's  Magazine 


An  Idea  for  Wives. — "  Dearie,"  said  ihe 
young  married  man,  "  I  have  to  go  to  New 
York  on  business.  It  will  only  take  a  day 
or  so  and  I  hope  you  won't  miss  me  too 
much  while  I'm  gone,  but — " 

"I  won't,"  answered  his  young  wife, 
positively,  "  because  I'm  going  with  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  dear,  but  it  won't 
be  convenient  this  time.  What  would  you 
want  to  go  for,  anyhow?  I'm  going  to  be 
too  busy  to  be  with  you,  and — " 

"  I  have  to  go.     I  need  clothes." 

"  But,  darling — you  can  get  all  the 
clothes  you  want  right  here  on  Euclid 
Avenue." 

••  Thank,  you.  That's  all  I  wanted."— 
CU veland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Lost  His  Ballast. — "  Did  you  gain  in 
weight  after  your  hunting  trip?  " 

"  Only  temporarily.  I  went  hack  as 
soon  as  the  doctor  removed  the  shot." — 
Washington  Star. 


Stumped. — "  Children,"  said  the  teacher 
to  his  pupils,  "you  should  be  able  to  do 
anything  equally  woll  with  either  hand. 
With  a  little  practise  you  will  find  it  just 
as  easy  to  do  anything  with  one  hand  as  it 
is  with  the  other." 

"  Is  it?  "  inquired  the  urchin  at  the  foot 
of  the  class.  "  Let's  see  you  put  your  left 
hand  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  your 
trousers." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Polite,  but  Pointed. — A  stern  old  preacher 
had  issued  to  his  people  a  command 
against  dancing,  believing  it  to  be  a  device 
of  the  devil. 

A  few  of  the  young  people  disobeyed 
and  attended  a  dance  given  at  a  neigh- 
boring town.  Finally  it  reached  the  ears 
of  the  preacher,  and,  meeting  one  of  the 
culprits  on  the  street  one  morning,  said 
in  a  stern  voice, 

"  Good  morning,  child  of  the  devil !  " 

"  Good  morning,  father !  "  smilingly 
answered  the  pretty  miss. — National 
Monthly.  >, 


Almost  Human. — Said  Flossie  to  May: 
"  Just  listen  while  I  talk  to  Fido.  He's 
so  intelligent ! 

"  Does  doggie  want  to  turn  out  for  a 
walk?  " 

"  Bow-wow !  " 

"  Of  course  'oo  does;  but  'oo  just  had  a 
bath  and  'oo  might  tatch  cold." 

"  Bow-wow  !  " 

"  If  'oo  stays  home,  I'll  div  'oo  a  piece 
of  cake." 

"  Bow-wow !  " 

"  I  knew  'oo  would.  What  kind  of 
cake?  " 

"  Bow-wow !  " 

"  Sponge  cake.  All  right,  'oo  shall 
have  sponge  cake.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
an  intelligent  dog,  May?  He  understands 
every  word  I  say  to  him." — New  York 
World. 


A     Tip     for     Young     Husbands. — The 

younger  man  had  been  complaining  that 
he  could  not  get  his  wife  to  mend  his 
clothes. 

"  I  asked  her  to  sew  a  button  on  this 
vest  last  night  and  she  hasn't  touched  it," 
he  said.  At  this  the  older  man  assumed 
the  air  of  a  patriarch. 

"  Never  ask  a  woman  to  mend  anything," 
he  said.  "  You  haven't  been  married 
very  long  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  some 
serviceable  suggestions.  When  I  want  a 
shirt  mended  I  take  it  to  my  wife  and 
flourish  it  around  a  little  and  say,  '  Where's 
that  rag-bag?  ' 

"  '  What  do  you  want  of  the  rag-bag?  ' 
asks  the  wife.  Her  suspicions  are  aroused 
at  once. 

'  I  want  to  throw  this  shirt  away. 
It's  worn  out,'  I  say,  with  a  few  more 
flourishes. 

'  Let  me  see  that  shirt,'  my  wife  says, 
then,  '  Now,  "John,  hand  it  to  me  at  once.' 

"  Of  course,  I  pass  it  over  and  she  ex- 
amines it. 

'  Why,  it  only  needs — ' ;  and  then  she 
mends  it." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


This  All-Steel 

Train  Saves  a  Business 

Day  to  California 


Choice  of  drawing 
room  or  compart- 
ments,which  may 
be  engaged  en 
suite,  and  stand- 
ard sleeping  car 
berths. 


Buffet-Club  car, 
Dining  car, 
Observation- 
Library  car, 
bathing  facilities, 
barber  shop. 


Ladies'  maids, 

valet, 

stenographer. 


Passenger  list 
Limited. 


Roadbed  a  trans- 
continental boule- 
vard, smooth, 
dustless,  solid 
as  rock. 


Protected  every 
mile  by  automatic 
electric  block 
safety  signals. 


Monster  Mikado  engines,  reeling  off  the  miles 
on  dustless  double  tracks,  under  the  ceaseless  pro- 
lection  of  automatic  electric  block  safety  signals — 

—  Less  than  one  per  cent  grade,  few  curves 
and  only  necessary  stops  — 
— Save  a  day  for  transcontinental  travelers  on 

Overland  Limited 

the  only  daily  extra  fare  train  to  California,  the 
only  exclusively  first-class  train  to  San  Francisco. 

All  steel,  the  Overland  Limited  is  the  finest 
train  the  Pullman  Company  can  build. 

It  is  palatial  in  equipment,  supreme  in  the 
quality  of  service  offered. 

Leaves  Chicago  every  day  at  7.00  p.m.,  arrives 
San  Francisco9. 30  the  morning  of  thethird  day  — 
only  64  hours  and  30  minutes  en  route. 

Chicago  &  North  Western 

Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 

The  Overland  Limited  Book,  describing  this 
unique  train  briefly,  is  free  on  request,  together 
with  any  specific  information  you  may  desire. 
Or  we  will  send  a  representative  to  call  and  make 
arrangements  for  your  trip. 

Special  attention  given  to  mail  inquiries. 
Address  Chicago  or  New  York,  asking  for  Over- 
land Limited  Book  Number  63. 

J.  B.  DE  FRIEST,  Genl  Eastern  Agent,  Union  Pacific 

R.  R.,  287  Broadway,  New  York 
W.  G.  NEIMYER,   Gen'l  Agent,   Southern    Pacific 

Company,  55  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

H.  A.  GROSS,  Gen'l  Agent,  Chicago  &  North  Western 

Ry.,   148  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


Ticket    Offices  in   All  Principal    Cities;    Including    Boston, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

St.  Louis,  New  Yoik,  Chicago 


WfM 


VJr- 
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MODERN  ELECTRICS  &  MECHANICS 

"The  Magazine  That  Is  Different" 

You  should  take  at  least  one  non-technical  maga- 
zine and  keep  up-to-date  on  the  new  wonders  and 
advances  in  electricity  and  mechanics. 
Modern  Electrics  and  Mechanics  illustrates  and 
describes  these  subjects  in  a  style  that  you  will  eas- 
ily understand  and  enjoy.  It  contains  from  128  to 
100  pages  monthly  and  is  full  of  instructive  land 
valuable  articles  on  how  to  make  things  at  home 
and  answers  your  questions  free.  15c  per  copy  on 
news  stands,  $i.;o  per  year  by  subscription. 
To  acquaint  new  readers  with  this  distinctive 
magazine  we  will  send  a  3  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion for  25c,  stamps  or  coin. 

Can  you  think  of  a  better  investment  for  a  quarter  ? 
Better  send  to-day. 

MODERN  ELECTRICS  &  MECHANICS 
265  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  'words  in  the  English 
language." 


High-Grade 

Instruction  by 

Correspondence 


LAW 

HHi^^H  W  A  school  ro  thor- 
oughly high  -  grade 
that  it  has  more  graduates  in  successful  practice 
than  all  other  correspondence  schools  combined. 
For  over  21  years  we  have  been  preparing  men 
for  the  bar.  One  graduate  writes:  "I  made  over 
$1600.00  the  first  six  months  of  my  practice." 

Approved  By  Bench  and  Bar 

Three  Courses:  College,  Post-Graduate  and  Busi- 
ness Law.  Improved  methods;  Standard  Text 
Books;  Moot  Court:  Brief  Writing-  Practice. 
Classes  begin  each  month.  Send  for  free  catalog 
giving  rules  for  admission  to^.the  bar  of  the 
several  states. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
SOOfUaper  Block         -         -         Chicago,  Illinois 
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What  an  Old 

Smoker  Couldn't 

Understand 


the  old  Edpc- 

ii  smoki  it   is  that   men  who 

smoke   1  icco  smoke  pipes. 

But  men  who  don't  smoke  Edge- 

worth  carry  a  pipe  mystifies  me.      Perhaps 
tliev  think  it'-  the  pipe  and  not  the  tobacco 
nuking  a  pleasure.      Or  maybe 
it'-   because  they   never  tried  Edgeworth 
and  don't  know  how  good  a  smoke  a  pipe 
ive. " 
Let  us  see  if  we  can't   make  you  think 
more  oJ  your  pipe.     Let    us    give    you    a 
park  Jgeworth  to  try. 

This  offer  is  the 
result  of  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  for 
introducing  Edge- 
worth  Ready-Rubbed 
Smoking  Tobacco  to 
more  smokers.  If 
you  send  for  this 
sample,  we  ask  that 
you  smoke  it  in  a 
spirit  of  criticism  and 
appreciation  com- 
bined. It  does  not 
take  Edgeworth  long 
to  win  friends. 

The  original  Edge- 
worth  was  a  Sliced 
Plug  wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue 
tin.  Edgeworth  now  comes  also  in  Ready- 
Rubbed  that  may  be  bought  in  10c  and  50c 
tins  everywhere  and  in  handsome  $1.00 
humidorpackages.  Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug, 
15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid 
if  your  dealer  has  none. 

Send  a  post  card,  telling  us  your  address 
and  your  dealer's  name,  and  we'll  send  you 
a  package  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed. 
We  want  you  to  ask  for  it,  get  it  and  try- 
it.  Every  package  of  Edgeworth,  wherever 
bought,  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was 
established  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth 
makes  several  other  brands  of  smoking 
tobacco,  including  the  well-known  Qboid 
— granulated  plug — a  great  favorite  with 
smokers  for  many  years. 


AROUND 

THE. 

WORLD 

Independent  Trips 
Rate  $652.30  Up 


You  see  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Europe,  Egypt,  Cey- 
lon, India,  China,  Japan, 
Philippines,  Australia  and 
Hawaii.  Start  any  time, 
any  place,  either    direc- 
tion. First  class  throughout. 
Travelers'  Checks  Good 
All  Over  the  World 
Write  for 
''$652.30  Indcpendenl\ 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 


January  i. — Geo.  Francisco  Xavicr  Bonnier,  a 

French  aviator,  completes   a  flight   from   Paris 
in  ( 'airo. 

January  2. — It  is  officially  estimated  that  24,000 
persons   were   put    to   death   in    1913   in    the 

province  of  Szechuen.  China. 

Kins  Alfonso  dissolves  the  Spanish  Parliament 
and  proclaims  a  general  election. 

January  3. — The  King  of  Koumania  announces 
that  he  intends  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the  .lews  in  his  kingdom. 

January  5.  —  It  is  announced  that  Sir  Lionel 
Carden,  British  .Minister  to  Mexico,  will  he 
transferred  to  Brazil. 

January  (i. — The  Greek  Parliament  authorizes 
t  he  floating  of  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000. 

January  7. — The  Council  of  the  Federation  of 
Trades  at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  calls  a 
general  strike  to  aid  35,000  railway  strikers. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  1. — The  Department  of  Justice  orders  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  recent  de- 
portation of  Charles  H.  Mover,  president  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  from  the 
Calumet  (Mich.)  copper-mining  district. 

January  4. — Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  a 
Senate  investigation  committee,  reports  that 
martial  law  was  unjustly  exercised  in  tin  \\  esl 
Virginia  coal  strike. 

January  6. — A  nation-wide  crusade  against 
"cheats  and  cheapeners  of  food  products"  is 
launched  in  Washington  with  an  address  by 
Dr.  Carl  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before 
the  Woman's  Department  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation. 

Ckn-eral 

January  2. — J.  P.  Morgan  announces  that  five 
members  of  the  financial  firm  of  J.  P.  M organ 
&  Co.  have  resigned  their  directorships  in 
thirty  corporations  as  a  step  toward  ending 
interlocking  directorates. 

January  4. — A  census  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shows  that  642  cities  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  play,  employing  6.000  leaders 
of  recreation. 

"Mother"  Mary  Jones,  labor  agitator,  is  de- 
ported by  citizens  from  the  strike  districts  of 
Colorado. 

Thirty-two  are  drowned  when  the  tank-steamer 
Oklahoma  sinks  during  a  storm  off  Sandy 
Hook,  X.  J. 

January  5. — Henry  Ford,  head  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  announces  in  Detroit  that 
his  company  will  give  employees  $10,000,000 
of  the  profits  of  the  1914  business;  establish  a 
minimum- wage  scale  of  $5  a  day;  provide 
employment  for  several  thousand  idle  men. 
and  will  not  discharge  a  man  except  for 
unfaithfulness. 

January  6. — An  army  of  unemployed,  estimated 
at  10,000,  storms  the  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor- 
car Company  in  Detroit,  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  Henry  Ford. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  the  seventh  district,  sitting  in  Chicago, 
affirms  the  sentences  of  twrenty-five  of  the 
union-labor  officials  convicted  at  Indianapolis 
of  conspiracy  to  transport  dynamite.  six 
of  the  thirty-one  convicted  are  granted  new 
trials. 
Gov.  Hiram  W.  Johnson  announces  he  will  be 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  as  Governor  of 
California  "to  save  the  Progressive  party." 
Francis  J.  Ileney  announces  his  candidacy 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 

January  7. — By  a  vote  of  13  to  X  the  Chicago 
Hoard    of    Education   decides   to   discontinue 

sex-hygiene  lectures  in   the  DUbUc  schools. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


Composite  Picture. —  Answers  to  ili< 
question  "What  is  Mother?"  given  by 
supposedly  feeble-minded  school  children 

of  New  York: 

She's  what  yon  chop  wood  for. 

She's  whal   feeds  you. 
She's  whal   puts  clothes  and  shoes  on 
you. 

she  keeps  care  of  you. 

She's  who's  good  to  you. 
She's  your  creator. 

She's  what's  dead  on  t I. 

Best  composite  portrait  of  a  mother  ever 
painted.     \  <  w  York  A  nn  rican. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  P.  L.,"  Lake  Butler,  Fla. — "Grammarians 
teach  that  we  should  never  end  a  sentence  with 
a  preposition.  If  that  be  true  what  shall  we  do 
With  such  expressions  as  these;  The  Main,  was 
blown  up.'  He  came  to  be  operated  upon.' 
'  The  wires  were  blow  n  down.'      '  He  was  shot  at.'  " 

Oddly  enough,  the  very  name  preposition  is  a 
misnomer  in  English,  since  an  English  preposition 
may  follow  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  it  is  said 
to  "govern";  and,  in  fact,  the  preposition  or 
"word  placed  before"  may  be  the  very  last  word 
in  the  sentence,  placed  after  everything  else,  while 
yet  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  as.  "this  is  the 
gun  that  he  was  shot  with.''  Many  grammarians 
have  undertaken  to  fight  this  thoroughly  live  and 
vernacular  idiom,  and  force  the  preposition  into 
conforming  to  its  name  by  always  standing  before 
its  object.  But  the  idiom  is  stronger  than  the 
grammarians.  The  schoolboys  have  invented  the 
rebellious  paraphrase,  "Never  use  a  preposition 
to  end  a  sentence  with."  The  people  go  on  using 
the  prohibited  idiom  in  conversation  every  day, 
and  an  examination  of  our  literature  shows  that 
this  idiom  has  the  indorsement  of  the  foremost 
writers  of  our  language. 

The  limitation  to  be  put  upon  such  use  applies 
not  to  the  preposition  as  such,  but  to  the  use  of 
any  small  and  unaccented  word  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  where  special  dignity,  formality,  or 
rhetorical  fulness  and  resonance  may  be  required. 
The  question  is  one  of  style  rather  than  grammar, 
of  emphasis  rather  than  correctness. 

"G.  P.,"  Alexandria,  Va. — (1)  "Please  explain 
the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words 
situated  and  located.  (2)  Is  the  sentence  '  He  is 
located  at  Durango'  correct?  If  not,  how  should 
the  sentence  read?" 

(1)  Locate  is  used  of  animate,  and  situate  of 
inanimate  things.  (2)  The  sentence  is  correct  as 
it  stands. 

"W.  S.  R.,"  Temple,  Texas. — "Kindly  advise 
as  to  which  pronoun,  his  or  him,  is  correct  in  the 
following  sentence:  'In  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
advised  that  we  might  take  our  time  in  filling  the 
order,  there  may  be  no  risk  of  /us  becoming 
impatient  over  the  dela>  .'  " 

His  is  the  correct  case  of  the  pronoun  to  be 
used  in  this  sentence.  Becoming  is  a  participial 
noun  governed  by  the  preposition  of,  and  could 
only  be  modified  by  the  possessive  case  of  the 
pronoun. 

"L.  P.  H.,"  Macon,  Ga. — "In  the  sentence, 
'He  is  sick  of  the  palsy,'  as  used  in  the  Bible, 
is  it  good  grammar,  as  well  as  good  usage  in  the 
present  day,  to  use  the  word  'the'?" 

"He  is  sick  of  the  palsy"  is  good  English.  It 
is  a  formal  and  definite  way  of  speaking  prefer- 
able to  the  colloquial  wa\  in  which  the  definite 
article  is  omitted. 

"J.  F.  II.."  Elkins,  W.  Va. — "Is  the  word 
auctioneer  ever  spelled  with  one  'e'?" 

The  -word  auctioneer  is  never  spelled  correctly 
with  only  one  "c."  It  occurs  first  in  John 
Kersey's  Dictionary,  published  in  170S  with  two 
"e's,"  and  has  been  correctly  spelled  auctioneer 
ever  since. 

"1.    K,"    New    York.    N.    Y. — "Which    of  the 

following  sentences  is  correct'.'  'The  dues  of  the 
lodge  is  $2.'  or  'The  dues  of  the  lodge  an 

"Due"  is  a  singular,  "dues"  is  a  plural,  ami 
when  the-  plural  is  used  the  verh  to  be  used  witli 
it  must  be  in  the  plural.  "Dues  are,"  not  'dues 
is." 

"j.  11.  \.  I.  ."  Waukesha,  Wis.   -"  is  the  us,'  of 

either  in  the  following  sentence  correct.'  'On 
either  side  of  the  country  road,  sloping  back  from 
It,  were  dikes  about  three  feet  high.'  The  writer 
means  not  one  or  the  other,  but   both  sides." 

Either  means  "one  or  the  other  of  two,"  not 
both.  Say  "On  both  sides  of  the  country  road," 
etc. 
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THE   NEW  HAVEN   UNSCRAMBLING 


A  TRIUMPH   for   the   Administration's    "pacific"    anti- 
trust policy,   evidence   that   the  Sherman   Law  is  an 
adequate  weapon  in  firm  hands,  an  example  of  what 
really  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  "unscrambling,"  a  victory 

for  public   opinion,  and  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  end  of  the  trust 
problem — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  editors  and  corre- 
spondents see  in  the  settlement 
out  of  court  of  the  proposed  suit 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  New 
Haven  system.  The  promised  re- 
organization, which  is  expected  to 
restore  competition  in  transpor- 
tation throughout  New  England, 
is  the  sequel  to  a  series  of  con- 
ferences between  President  How- 
ard Elliott  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  and  Attorney- 
General  McReynolds  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government. 
As  a  result  of  these  conferences 
the  New  Haven  will  surrender  its 
control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
road,  all  its  trolley  systems,  the 
Merchants  and  Miners  Transpor- 
tation Company,  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Company,  and  the 
Maine  Steamship  Company.  It 
will  also  cancel  its  agreement  with 
the  Boston  &  Albany,  which  was 
to  go  into  effect  on  February  1. 
It  will  keep  its  other  steamship 
lines,  including  the  Long  Island 
Sound  service,  until  the  matter 
is  passed  upon  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  in  its 
turn,  will  abandon  the  dissolu- 
tion suit  it  was  prepared  to  file  against  the  New  Haven.  This 
agreement,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,   "furnishes  impressive  evidence  that  the  Administration 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL  McREYNOLDS. 

Whose  success  in  persuading  trusts  to  dissolve  "out  of 
court,"  and  without  legal  delays,  is  described  as  "the  most  im- 
portant accomplishment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment since  the  "Wilson  Administration  came  into  power." 


has  no  intention  of  abandoning  its  policy  to  cooperate  with 
'big  business'  in  readjustments  under  the  Sherman  Law" — 
a  fact  which,  it  is  predicted  in  the  capital,  "will  have  a  good 
effect  on  business."     Moreover,  "there  is  reason  to  believe  that 

like  agreements  will  be  enacted 
with  other  corporations  under 
fire  that  have  instituted  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice."  And  in 
John  Callan  O'Laughlin's  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  we  read: 

"The  precedent  established  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  system  is  expected  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  future 
railroad  control. 

"The  following  lines  among 
others  will  be  attacked  and  will  be 
expected  to  take  prompt  action 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law: 

"The  Pennsylvania  system. 

"The  New  York  Central 
system. 

"The  Southern  Railroad 
Company. 

' '  The  Pennsylvania  partly  con- 
formed to  the  law  when  it  trans- 
ferred the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to 
the  Union  Pacific  in  exchange 
for  the  Southern  Pacific.  But 
it  is  declared  to  own "  other 
parallel  lines  which  justify 
the  charge  of  suppression  of 
competition. 

"This  likewise  is  the  case  with 
the  New  York  Central,  which 
owns  and  controls  90  per  cent, 
of  the  stock  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  and  89 
per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company. 

"The  acquisition  of  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio  by  the  Southern  Railroad  Company  is  pointed  to  as 
evidence  of  its  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law." 

According   to    the   New    York    Commercial,    which    is    often 
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spoken  of  as  a  Standard  Oil  paper,  the  Attorney-General's 
method  of  dealing  with  the  trust  problem  is  regarded  in  Wash- 
ington as  "the  most  important  accomplishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Qovemmenl  since  the  Wilson  Administration 
came  into  power." 

Altho  the  New  Haven  loses  a  third  of  its  mileage  under  the 
terms  of  surrender,  the  settlement  is  not  regarded  in  any  quar- 
ter-, as  far  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  defeat  for  the  company's  new 
management.  In  fad.  on  the  day  thai  the  agreement  was 
readied  President  Elliott  is  quoted  as  saying:  "This  will  he  the 
happiest  Saturday  night  I  have  spenl  in  a  long  time."  And 
in  the  course  of  his  official  state- 
ment of  the  settlement  we  find 
the  following  paragraphs,  which 
mav  throw  some  light  on  his 
good  spirits  in  the  face  of  a 
seeming  reverse: 

"The  Attorney-General,  while 
very  properly  insisting  upon  an 
arrangement  which  conformed 
to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  him, 
was  broad-minded  in  considering 
the  business  and  commercial 
welfare  of  New  England,  and  of 
the  railroads  in  New  England, 
lie  stated  frailkly  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  obligations  incumbent 
upon  the  directors  to  conserve, 
just  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  the  full  value  of  all  of 
the  properties  and.  so  far  as  the 
Department  properly  may,  will 
help  the  directors  to  discharge 
their  obligations  in  protecting 
lii"  stockholders  in  working  out 
the  details  of  the  plans  for  the 
\  arious  properties. 

' "  The  new  New  Haven  manage- 
ment, while  it  could  not  agree 
fully  with  all  of  the  views  of  the 

Department  of  Justice,  nevertheless  felt  that  in  the  interest  of 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  New  England  railroad  situation  it 
was  wise  to  yield  and  to  work  in  full  harmony  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  bringing  about  an  adjustment.  While  that  is  going  on 
the  New  Haven  management  hopes  that  all  interested,  whether 
owners,  employees,  or  patrons  of  the  road,  will  cooperate  in  every 
reasonable  manner  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  welfare  of  all 
the  properties. 

"The  general  business  and  transportation  situation  in  New 
England  is  difficult,  but  the  properties  are  inherently  sound, 
and,  with  courage  and  patience,  will  without  doubt  be  made 
not  only  good  properties  to  serve  the  public,  but,  in  due  time, 
better  properties  for  returning  an  income  to  the  owners  of  the 
securities." 

Here  is  "a  real  unscrambling, "  declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  another  Republican 
paper,  admits  that  "certainly  the  signs  of  the  times  are  en- 
couraging." This  dissolution,  agrees  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"will  show  what  really  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  unscrambling." 
And  it  points  out  that  the  New  Haven  as  well  as  the  public  will 
be  a  gainer  by  the  event: 

"The  complete  failure  of  monopoly  brings  about  its  dis- 
solution in  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  It  was  a 
failure  written  large  in  fatal  accidents  to  passengers  and  falling 
dividends  for  stockholders.  No  doubt  the  dissolution  will  be 
thorough,  complicated  as  the  combination  is.  The  Govern- 
ment is  described  as  winning  on  all  points  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions. There  was  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  railroad's 
representatives  to  be  relieved  of  the  various  tasks  to  which  tin 
ambitious  designs  of  Mr.  Mellen  committed  them  and  to  eon- 
oentrate  upon  the  important  business  of  making  the  Now 
Haven  once  more  a  great  and  safe  railroad." 

"There  are  many,"  says  the  Rochester  D< mocrat  and  Chrormli . 
"who  believe  that  with  its  disassociation  from  other  land  trans- 


portation lines  and  ocean  steamship  traffic,  the  New  Haven  road 
will  come  into  an  era  of  genuine  prosperity."  In  any  case. 
remarks  the  Washington  Times,  "whether  a  single  gigantic 
transport  system  might  have  been  best  for  New  England  or  not, 
New  England,  the  country,  and  the  National  Administration 
have  agreed  that  the  system  Mr.  Mellen  organized,  at  the  price 
which  it  represented,  was  not  the  best  thing  possible." 

The  action  of  the  New  Haven  represents  "a  splendid  triumph 
of  public  opinion,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
which  thinks  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  telegraph- 
telephone  dissolution,  "it  augurs  the  end  of  the  trust  problem." 

It   is  "a  remarkable  recognition 

of  the  power  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law,"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  and  in 
the  New  York  World  we  read: 

"The  New  Haven  transpor- 
tation monopoly  surrenders  as 
Congress,  full  of  trust-busters,  is 
about  to  reassemble.  It  yields 
at  all  points  to  a  law  that  has 
been  on  the  statute-books  since 
1890,  but  which  until  now  has 
never  been  properly  enforced. 
It  makes  peace  with  Attorney- 
General  Mc Reynolds,  an  officer 
who,  under  a  former  Administra- 
tion, sharply  protested  against 
settlements  that  settled  little  or 

nothing 

Within  a  few  days  the  Sher- 
man Law  honestly  enforced  has 
dissolved  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone monopoly  and  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  railroad  monopo- 
lies. A  law  under  w  hich  such 
triumphs  are  possible  is  ade- 
quate. A  law  which  operates  to 
perfection  when  courageoush 
applied  may  easily  be  amended 
to  its  own  destruction.  Supplementary  acts  are  needed  to  es- 
tablish public  control  of  stock  and  bond  issues  and  to  cure  the 
evils"  of  interlocking  directorates,  but  the  main  law  against  com- 
bination and  monopoly  can  not  be  improved  upon. 

"In  the  beginning  that  law  was  a  jest.  At  length  it  became  a 
terror  because  it  was  used  with  partiality.  Never  until  now 
have  there  been  men  behind  the  law  who  believed  in  it,  who  had 
no  doubt  of  its  justice  and  who  were  determined  to  make  it 
effective  in  all  places  and  against  all  offending  interests.  The 
question,  then,  has  not  been  one  of  law;  it  has  been  one  of  men. 

"The  men  are  here.  They  are  well  armed,  not  only  with  acts 
of  Congress  but  with  judicial  decisions  of  the  most  far-reaching 
character.  They  need  support.  They  may  wisely  be  reenforced 
at  some  points.  But  those  who  would  go  back  to  the  starting- 
place  and  map  out  a  new  plan  of  campaign  are  mischief-makers, 
if  not  worse." 

Turning  to  the  New  England  press,  we  read  in  the  Boston 
Herald  the  prediction  that  while  some  will  cry  out  that  it  is  an 
"economic  crime"  to  tear  apart  transportation  agencies  "which 
can  to  great  advantago  work  together,"  the  greater  number 
"will  acclaim  the  result  as  a  welcome  resuscitation  of  the  old 
principle  of  competition."  And  the  Springfield  Republican  com- 
ments in  part  as  follows: 

"The  terms  of  the  preliminary  agreement,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion  in  this  section,  are  not  likely  to  seem  harsh  or 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  people.  They  follow  hroadh 
the  main  lines  already  projected  h\  (lie  long  agitation  against 
the  New  Haven    monopoly 

"So  far  as  the  New  Haven  proper  is  concerned,  its  financial 
condition  may  improve  in  case  it  can  unload  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  trolleys  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  the  sale 
of  the  securities  involved.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
comes  just  here,  and  New  England  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
ample  time  is  to  bo  allowed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
disintegration  process.     There  are  to  be  no  forced  sales  of  large 
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quantities  of  securities.  The  plan  for  placing  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  trolley  properties  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  pend- 
ing the  working  out  of  the  dissolution,  may  rapidly  mature. 
One  thing  that  seems  reassuring  particularly  is  that  the  Attorney- 
General  does  not  insist  upon  pushing  the  disintegration  of  tlio 
New  Haven  and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  respectively,  into  still 
smaller  concerns.  We  hear  no  more,  for  example,  of  detaching 
the  Fitchburg  from  the  Boston  &  Maine,  or,  more  absurd  by 
far,  the  separation  of  the  old  Now  York  &  New  England  from 
the  New  Haven. 

"Details  remain  to  be  worked  out  that  will  perplex  the  two 
sides  to  this  agreement.  The  question  of  water  transportation 
has  been  fairly  well  solved  already  by  the  detaching  of  the  longer 
steamship  lines  except  the  Sound  lines  running  from  Providence 
and  Fall  River  to  New  York,  and  the  fate  of  these  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Act.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  long  before  the 
New  Haven  obtained  its  water  monopoly,  the  Fall  River  steam- 
boat line  to  New  York  was  owned  by  a  railroad  which  later  be- 
came a  New  Haven  subsidiary,  and  that  there  are  undoubted 
conveniences  to  shippers  in  having  these  Sound  steamboats 
under  railroad  control,  especially  in  the  matter  of  terminal 
facilities  and  quick  handling  of  freight  in  New  York — in  view 
of  these  facts  it  might  prove  a  positive  misfortune  to  New  En- 
gland to  have  the  separation  of  water  routes  from  the  railroad 
made  complete 

"The  trolley  question  also  should  not  be  settled  in  any  narrow 
doctrinaire  spirit.  If  it  should  be,  it  could  not  be  permanent. 
Trolleys  which  serve  as  feeders  to  a  steam  railroad  may  properly 
be  combined  with  the  railroad.  It  is  true  also  that  with  the 
competitive  trolleys  separated  again  from  the  railroad  system,  we 
shall  remain  in  an  experimental  stage  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  position  of  the  New  Haven  is  peculiar  in  that  its  territory  is 
the  most  thickly  settled  in  the  United  States  and  that  its  passen- 
ger revenue  is  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  its  total 
revenue.  Whether  real  competition  between  such  a  railroad 
system  and  trolleys  will  work  out  successfully  for  either  interest 
under  private  ownership,  must  remain  a  very  doubtful  question." 


PROBING  THE  FORD  LABOR  MELON 

THE  SOCIALISTS  seem  a  little  bewildered  by  Mr.  Ford's 
dazzling  distribution  of  $10,000,000  among  his  em- 
ployees. In  Milwaukee  the  Socialist  organ  regards  it 
as  a  creditable  act,  but  in  New  York  a  Socialist-Labor  daily 
has  a  keen  suspicion  that  Mr.  Ford  is  trying  "to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Social  Revolution."  Mr.  Ford  himself,  as 
quoted  in  our  article  last  week,  remarked  that  he  believes  "in 
making  20,000  men  prosperous  and  contented  rather  than  in 
making  a  few  slave-drivers  in  our  establishment  multimillion- 
aires"— words  that  sound  strangely  like  the  language  we  have 
scanned  in  the  Socialist  press  from  time  to  time.  But  the 
Rooseveltian  Chicago  Tribune  assures  us  that  the  statement, 
while  revolutionary,  is  "not  socialism,"  so  Mr.  Ford  may  not, 
after  all,  supplant  Debs  as  Socialist  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
However,  this  labor-melon  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  The 
Tribune  reads  thus: 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  the  social  undercurrent  in  the  action  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  view  of  the  statement  of  its  presi- 
dent. It  is  an  admission  that  the  industrial  discontent  fer- 
menting in  the  United  States  has  a  source  in  radical  inequalities 
and  inequities  of  industry;  that  it  is  not  the  agitator  but  in- 
adequate wages  that  instils  so  much  bitterness  into  our  labor 
struggles 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  men  high  in  the  industrial 
scale  of  the  nation  are  beginning  to  take  account  of  stock  morally 
and  are  retracing  their  steps  from  uncontrolled,  heedless  in- 
dividualism in  the  direction  of  the  common  welfare." 

That  Mr.  Ford  has  Socialist  admirers  is  seen  in  the  comment 
of  the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader,  which,  for  one,  thinks  it 
"very  creditable  to  the  Ford  management  that  it  has  preferred 
to  share  with  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work  rather  than  with  a 
'few  slave-drivers,'  "  and  finds  most  significant  "the  frank  ad- 
mission that  the  workers  under  the  existing  system  are  not 
getting  their  just  dues  .  .  .  and  that  the  injustice    from  which 


thoy  suffer  has  created  a  social  problem  that  can  not  be  evaded." 
Not  that  the  Ford  Company  has  solved  the  problem,  but  The 
Leader  is  not  going  to  withhold  the  approval  "it  has  invited." 
Yet  The  Leader  adds: 

"That  a  comparatively  few  workers  should  better  their  condi- 
tion offers  no  reason  that  the  many  should  be  contented  with 
their  Lot.  To  the  contrary,  it  should  offer  incentive  to  them  to 
seek  to  gain  through  their  own  efforts  that  which  the  few  have 
gained  through  the  benevolence  of  a  man  who  has  accumulated 
vast  wealth  through  their  labors  and  is  conscious  of  the  debl 
he  owes  to  them  and  the  obligation  to  society  which  he  lias 
incurred." 

And  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  agrees  that  the  important  thing 
is  not  what  Ford  does,  but 

"What  the  working  class  does,  the  class  from  which  Ford  ex- 
tracts the  wherewithal  to  divide  up  with  the  small  fraction  of 
them  which  he  exploits.  That  Ford  has  decided  to  'divide  up' 
means  little  or  nothing,  but  when  the  working  class  decides  to 
cease  dividing  up  we  shall  be  mightily  interested." 

Quite  different  is  the  language  in  which  the  New  York  Social- 
ist-Labor Daily  People  pays  its  respect  to  this  "$10,000,000  dust- 
raising  scheme": 

"As  Carnegie,  after  having  risen,  with  the  help  of  the  high- 
tariff  ladder,  to  a  controlling  height  over  his  competitors  in  steel, 
unto  the  ladder  turned  his  back,  and  pronounced  himself  for 
tariff  reduction;  as  the  Vanderbilts  after  rising  with  the  help  of 
the  ladder  of  untrammeled  freedom  to  lay  railroad  tracks  in  this 
State,  to  a  controlling  power  over  would-be  competitors,  unto  the 
ladder  turned  their  back  and  caused  the  statute  ladder  to  be 
removed — so  Ford,  having  risen  by  the  rungs  of  long  hours,  low 
wages,  and  inhuman  intensification  of  work  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  whence  he  can  outbid  his  competitors,  he,  in  turn,  now 
unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back  as  a  maneuver  to  increase  his  ov  n 
economic  power  at  the  expense,  of  course,  of  his  competitors — 
and,  the  profit-sharing  benevolent  pretense  notwithstanding,  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  class  as  well.  As  to  Ford's  competi- 
tors, the  pace  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  capped  with  the 
profit-sharing  bonus,  set  by  him,  will  work  disastrously  upon 
them  in  various  degrees:  not  a  few  will  have  to  shut  up  shop;  as 
to  the  working  class,  even  if  those  employed  by  him  'keep  their 
hold  of  the  cable'  and  find  their  condition  improved,  the  larger 
number  of  those  thrown  out  of  work  through  the  ruin  of  Ford's 
competitors  will  be  out  in  the  cold.  That  much  for  the  Ford 
pronouncement. ' ' 

The  Iron  Age,  which  probably  has  as  much  right  to  speak 
for  employers  as  these  Socialist  papers  have  to  speak  for  the 
workmen,  reminds  Mr.  Ford  that  while  ' '  there  are  notoriously 
underpaid  employments  .  .  .  to-day,  in  some  industries,  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  the  other  way."  So,  the  harm  to  come 
from  the  popular  interpretation  of  his  announcement  is  in  the 
notion  "that  all  employers  can  do  better  for  their  workmen." 

"And  more  power  will  be  given  to  the  seeming  belief  that  there 
is  a  strong  box  behind  every  establishment,  from  which  wage 
advances  can  be  taken  when  workmen  conceive  them  to  be 
necessary.  The  idea  that  the  workman  must  himself  create 
that  which  he  asks  to  have  awarded  him  is  being  lost  in  the 
maze  of  '  social  advance '  which  is  now  considered  sufficient  war- 
rant for  every  demand  made  upon  an  employer." 

Yet  the  conservative  New  York  Commercial  has  a  ready 
answer  for  such  arguments: 

"As  far  as  the  automobile  industry  of  the  country  is  concerned 
the  Ford  people  may  force  upon  it  a  complete  reorganization  of 
methods  of  manufacturing,  distributing,  and  selling  such  as 
Andrew  Carnegie  imposed  upon  the  steel  trade  in  his  day.  If 
this  company  can  make  a  popular-priced  automobile  and  sell 
it  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  while  making  profits  so  enormous 
that  it  can  present  $10,000,000  to  its  workmen,  pay  them  $5 
a  day,  and  promise  them  a  share  in  future  profits,  it  proves  that 
the  margin  of  profit  in  the  automobile  trade  is  either  very  large 
or  the  whole  business,  as  conducted  by  its  competi  tors,  is  handled 
in  a  wasteful  manner  that  requires  radical  reform  from  top  to 
bottom.  What  one  man  does,  another  can  do  if  he  goes  about 
it  in  the  right  way." 
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NORTHERN   MEXICO  LOST  TO  HUERTA 

PANCHO  VILLA'S  CAPTURE  of  Ojinaga  means  that 
northern  Mexico  is  lost  to  Huerta,  agree  most  of  the 
editors  who  keep  watch  of  things  Mexican.  It  also  fore- 
tokens Huerta's  downfall,  many  add.  viewing  the  Provisional 
President's  decision  to  default  national-debt  payments  as  an 
even  darker  omen.  For  "  militan  defeat,  even  disaster,  may  be 
retrieved,"  as  the  New  York  Triburu  remarks,  "but  default  upon 
national  obligations  is  a  confession  of 
demoralization  for  which  no  excuses  or 
explanations  ran  be  satisfactory."  Not 
only  do  the  latest  happenings  in  Chihua^- 
hua  point  to  Huerta's  downfall,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  interpreters,  but  they 
also  indicate  the  man  who  will  take  his 
plaee  in  Mexico.  General  Carranza. 
supposed  head  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
is  now  overshadowed  by  Villa.  Carran- 
za's  "Huerta  must  go,"  thinks  The 
Tribune,  "never  struck  much  terror  into 
the  heart  of  the  dictator  in  Mexico  City. 
But  when  Pane  ho  Villa  captured  Ciudad 
Juarez,  took  possession  of  Chihuahua 
city,  and  drove  the  remnants  of  the 
H  uerta  forces  in  Chihuahua  State  across 
the  desert  to  Ojinaga,  the  self-con- 
fidence of  the  Huerta  Government  was 
shaken."  This  confidence  was  shat- 
tered when  Villa  captured  the  border 
town  on  January  10,  and  "practically 
wiped  out  the  last  traces  of  Federal 
power  in  northern  Mexico.  Huerta's 
generals  are  now  fugitives,  and  the 
country  south  to  Torreon  and  east  to 
Monterey  is  open  to  Villa's  victorious 
forces."  "With  the  fall  of  Ojinaga," 
admits  El  Pais,  the  Spanish  daily  of 
Mexico  City,  "has  disappeared  the 
Military  Division  of  the  North,  and  with 
it  all  Federal  authority  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua."  "It  looks  like  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  existing  regime," 
declares  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  the 
New  York  Sun  comments: 


PANCHO  VILLA, 
Mexico's  latest  "man  on  horseback. 


"The  Constitutionalists  can  now  be- 
gin their  advance  down  the  Mexican 
National  railroad  toward  the  city  of 
Mexico  with  the  country  back  of  them 
in  sympathy  with  their  cause  and 
cleared  of  combatants 

"If  the  Constitutionalists  can  take  and  hold.  Torreon,  their 
campaign  will  be  practically  won.  .  .  .  The  moral  effect  of  the 
occupation  of  Torreon  by  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a  government  there  would  be  so  far-reaching  that  the 
downfall  of  the  dictator  might  come  at  any  time.  It  would  be 
simply  a  question  of  how  long  the  political  and  financial  interests 
of  the  capital  which  he  represents  could  afford  to  support  him. 
If  the  Constitutionalists  take  Tampico  as  well  as  Torreon  by 
assault  there  may  be  no  need  of  pushing  the  campaign  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  as  it  would  certainly  prefer  Governor 
Carranza  to  the  illiterate  barbarian  and  outlaw  Zapata." 

But  it  is  not  Carranza  or  Zapata,  but  Pancho  Villa,  that 
Mexico  will  have  to  take,  according  to  the  prevailing  newspaper 
opinion.  The  Mexican  revolution  "has  now  developed  alstrong 
man  of  its  own,"  says  the  Now  York  Evening  Post,  "who  com- 
bines a  high  order  of  ingenuity  with  unquestioned  determination 
and  courage."  Villa's  "capacity  for  battle,  his  method  in  assault, 
his  assumption  of  the  processes  of  orderly  government  where  he 


has  made  himself  master,  markihim  for  more  promise,"  in  the 
colorful  words  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "  than  any  other  man  who 
has  recently  come  athwart  the  gloomy  horizon  of  a  riven  nation." 
His  victory  at  Ojinaga,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "makes  Villa 
the  uncrowned  king  of  northern  Mexico,  where  his  socialistic 
experiments  at  Chihuahua  have  compelled  the  attention  of  the 
world."    A  description  of  them  will  be  found  on  page  170. 

Yet  some  are  skeptical,   and   they   may   remember,    as   the 
Detroit  Free  Press  suggests,  "that  thus  far  Villa  has  operated 

on  his  own  familiar  stamping-ground. 
How  much  generalship  and  leadership  he 
may  develop  if  he  undertakes  an  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy's  natural  territory  do 
one  can  forecast."  Besides,  with  all  his 
acuity  in  the  field,  aver  papers  like  the 
New  York  Times,  Villa  is  simply  "a  ban- 
dit with  no  idea  of  government."  His 
triumphs,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 
ger views  them,  "complicate  the  situa- 
tion; they  do  not  simplify  it."  And  with 
this  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Washington  Star  thoroughly  agree. 
Ail  President  Wilson'^  objections  to 
Huerta  would  apply  to  Villa  or  to  Zapata. 
insists  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  and  it 
concludes  that  "unless  Mexico  can  pro- 
duce, and  that  quickly,  a  leader  of  the 
quality  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  it  looks  as  if 
intervention  of  some  kind  would  be- 
come necessary  to  rescue  the  country 
from  a  condition  of  absolute  anarchy, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
responsible  government."  The  New 
York  Evening  Mail  agrees  with  the 
dailies  we  have  quoted  that  Villa  "will 
definitely  displace  Carranza  as  the  real 
head  of  the  rebellion,  and  put  himself 
in  line  for  the  presidency  in  case  the 
revolt  wins."  But,  it  adds,  with  a  neat 
Scriptural  rap  at  the  Wilson  policy: 


"With  Villa  in,  if  he  ever  does  get  in, 
and  Huerta  out,  the  situation  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  resemble  that  of  the 
man  who  invited  the  seven  other  spirits 
more  evil  than  the  first  to  come  in  and 
take  the  place  of  the  unclean  spirit  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  him.  'Verily 
the  last  state  of  that  man  shall  be  worse 
than  the  first.' " 


But  the  President's  stedfast  sup- 
porters are  pleased  at  the  turn  of  events. 
The  capture  of  Ojinaga,  notes  the  Baltimore  Sun,  tends  to 
eliminate  complications  on  our  border;  "the  tide  of  war  now 
rolls  away  from  us,  and  there  will  be  fewer  irritating  inter- 
national incidents."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  it  all  a 
justification  of  the  President's  policy: 

"Had  the  rebels  been  beaten  a  second  time  at  Ojinaga,  it  is 
plain  that  the  outcry  for  action  by  the  United  States  would 
have  been  such  as  to  compel  Mr.  Wilson's  attention.  We  should 
then  have  been  facing  a  dreary  process  of  guerrilla  warfare  in 
northern  Mexico,  and  the  situation  would  indeed  have  become 
intolerable.  But  events  seem  bound  to  justify  President 
Wilson's  belief  that  the  Mexican  people,  with  a  little  time,  can 
settle  the  question  of  Huerta  for  itself.  And  how  thoroughly 
the  President  has  converted  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
this  view  is  evidenced  by  the  virtual  disappearance  of  criticism 
or  complaint." 

What  President  Huerta  has  done  with  the  national  debt, 
as  the  dispatches  report,  is  simply  to  suspend   the  semiannual 
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ON  THE   FIRINO-UNE  AT  O.JINAGA. 

Constitutionalist  troops  firing  the  first  volleys  at  the  beginning  of  the  assault  on  the  town. 


interest  payments  for  six  months.  He  was  forced  to  it,  explains 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun's  Mexico  City  correspondent,  by 
tlie  feeling  "that  he  must  at  any  cost  obtain  money  for  his 
troops."  For  the  time  being,  then,  the  customs  receipts, 
which  are  pledged  as  a  guaranty  for  the  foreign  debt,  will  be 
used  to  pay  current  expenses.  This  act,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"gives  the  lie  to  Huerta's  recent  pretenses  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  was  loyal  to  him  and  that  the  eruption  of  brigandage 
was  steadily  subsiding.  The  debts  aggregate  less  than  $300,- 
000,000,  and  the  half-yearly  interest  now  due  on  them  is  less  than 
$7,000,000.  If  Huerta's  pretensions  of  strength  were  warrant- 
able, he  would  certainly  be  able  to  raise  that  amount,  and  if  he 
were  worthy,  to  be  the  head  of  the  State  he  would  do  so  if  he 
could,  rather  than  have  Mexico  pilloried  before  the  world  as  a 
defaulter  and  a  bankrupt." 

In  the  judgment  of  a  New  York  banker,  quoted  in  The  Sun,  this 
step  will  deprive  Huerta  of  what  little  financial  credit  he  possesses, 
with  the  result  that  he  will  be  unable  to  borrow  money  anywhere, 
a  situation,  according  to  the  New  York  World's  Washington 
correspondence,  not  unpleasing  to  the  Wilson  Administration: 

"Without  funds  Huerta  can  not  hold  on  to  his  office  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  This  means,  according  to  the  views  of 
Administration  officials,   that  Huerta  will  be  forced   by  local 


conditions  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  the  presidency    of  the  de 
facto  Government." 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may  be  asking  what  the 
revolutionists  intend  to  do  when  they  win,  we  quote  General 
Villa's  list  of  the  "indispensable"  conditions  of  peace: 

"Elimination  of  General  Huerta  and  his  supporters. 

"Complete  surrender  to  the  Constitutionalist  cause  of  poli- 
ticians now  opposing  it. 

"Restoration  of  the  Constitution. 

"Selection  of  a  Provisional  President  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, and  suitable  provision  for  a  popular  election. 

"Guaranty  of  a  change  in  the  land  laws,  so  that  deeds  to 
land  would  be  more  generally  distributed. 

"Ratification  of  the  confiscation  by  the  rebels  of  the  Terrazas, 
Creel,  and  other  estates. 

"Nullification  of  all  acts  of  the  Huerta  regime." 

In  his  land  policy,  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  Villa  "  hus 
displayed  a  keen  sense  of  what  makes  the  revolution  possible." 
And  it  continues: 

"Unless  some  Government  shall  solve  the  land  question  by 
purchase,  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  peasant  class,  the  direct 
action  of  a  Villa  flushed  with  military  success  over  the  landlord 
millionaires  may  prove  to  be  the  final  solution,  precisely  as  the 
confiscations  of  Juarez  over  half  a  century  ago  roughly  solved  the 
question  of  the  landholdings  of  the  religious  orders." 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  Fork. 


MEXICAN  WARDS  OP  UNCLE   SAM. 


Here,  under  guard  of  a  United  States  regular  soldier,  are  a  few  of  the  several  thousand  refugees  who  were.driven  from  Ojinaga  by  the  shoot- 
ing and  the  lack  of  food  and  shelter,  and  who  sought  safety  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They  are  gazing  intently  at  the  other  shore, 
but  seem  quite  content  to  stay  where  they  are.    When  Ojinaga  fell  these  refugees  were  joined  by  a  host  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
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THE  EXPRESS  AWAKENING 

INSTEAD  of  being  driven  out  of  business  by  the  panel  post, 
as  some  predicted,  or  being  ruined  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  lowering  of  rates,  the  express  com- 
panies seem  determined  to  give  the  Government  some  real  com- 
petition and  are  using  the  new  rates  to  attract  new  business. 
So  the  parcel  post,  as  the  Xew  York  Press  points  out.  brings 
"good  things  to  the  public  from  the  express  companies,"  while 
at  the  same  time  successful  express  competition  is  bound  to  put 
the  Post-office  Department  on  its  best  behavior.  The  com- 
panies, as  the  Watertowu  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion  sees  it,  are 
simply  '"getting  down  to  competitive  instead  of  monopolistic 
methods."  And  this  means  more  than  the  bid  for  business  in 
the  offer  of  lower  rates  and  better  service.  It  means  a  "new 
attitude  toward  the  public  on  the  part  of  employees."  The 
jingle  in  the  current  Wells- Fargo  Messenger,  telling  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  "courageous"  clerk  who  used  to  "stick  his  jaw 
out  straight  and  tell  the  kickers  good  and  plain  we  didn't  need 
their  freight,"  rather  illustrates  the  situation,  as  the  press  see  it. 
The  companies  now  "need  the  freight,"  so,  as  the  Dakota  daily 
observes : 

"A  man  with  a  parcel  to  ship  no  longer  is  treated  as  a  servant 
when  he  presents  himself  to  an  express  agent.  He  is  recognized 
as  a  customer  and  given  courteous  consideration.  Failure  to  do 
this  in  days  gone  by  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  setting 
the  public  mind  on  edge  against  the  express  companies." 

Bright,  indeed,  are  the  prospects,  thinks  the  Xew  York  Com- 
mercial, "for  vastly  increased  traffic  which  will  be  attracted 
to  the  express  companies  by  the  lower  rates  that  are  to  come 
into  effect  on  February  1  next."  These  rates,  explains  the 
Xew  York  Times, 

"mean  an  average  reduction  of  about  15  per  cent,  the  country 
over.  Under  it  the  parcel  post  is  still  much  cheaper,  for  small 
packages,  over  a  short  haul.  On  larger  shipments  the  rates 
bv  express  are  in  numerous  instances  under  those  collected  bv 
the  Post  Office." 

Express  experts  believe,  according  to  The  Commercial,  that  a 
large  number  of  shipments  will  be  attracted,  "especially  of  goods 
weighing  fifty  pounds  or  less,  which  have  hitherto  been  moved 
by  freight " ;  for  the  new  express  rates  will  cut  under  some  of 
the  long-haul  freight  charges,  and — 

"Even  where  the  express  rates  are  higher  than  the  freight  rates, 
promptness  in  delivery  and  greater  ease  and  certainty  in  tracing 
missent  parcels  will  attract  much  of  this  business.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
press companies  are  able  to  handle  collect  parcels  to  better  advan- 
tage than  the  Government  postal  service  or  the  railroad  freight- 
service.  .  .  .  While  the  establishment  of  the  parcel-post  system 
has  undoubtedly  cut  down  the  profits  of  the  express  companies, 
it  promises  to  lead  to  great,  and,  in  some  cases  unforeseen,  expan- 
sion of  traffic  of  this  character,  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
people  at  large,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  reasonably  profitable 
to  the  express  companies  themselves." 

City  dwellers  are  by  now  familiar  with  the  express  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  and  the  placards  in  windows  and  on  deliv- 
ery wagons  proclaiming  the  advantage  to  the  public  in  the  supe- 
rior service  and  low  rates.  In  an  editorial  in  The  Wells-Fargo 
Messengrr  Xew  York)  we  find  agents  urged  "to  talk  low 
prices,"  so  as  "to  bring  the  traffic  flooding  through  the  channels 
of  the  express."  Wells-Fargo  agents — and  all  the  big  companies 
are  pursuing  the  same  policy — are  further  reminded  not  to 
"forget  our  other  talking  points."  And  these  are,  to  quote  a 
typical    advertisement: 

"The  express,  with  its  wagons,  gives  a  free  collection  service, 
a  receipt  for  each  package,  and  free  insurance  up  to  fifty  dollars 
and  at  a  low  figure  above  that  sum.  It  carries  your  packages  in 
cnger-trains  and  sometimes  in  special  trains  that  are  faster 
than  pussenger  trains,  and  if  those  packages  are  small  or  at  all 
fragile  it  will  carry  them  in  its  stout,  iron-bound  safety  trunks." 


OPPOSITE  VIEWS  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 

THIS  COUNTRY  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  and 
industrial  panic,  with  worse  to  come,  if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  dark  view  of  Representative  Mann  and  other 
Republican  leaders.  But  from  the  other  side  of  the  House  come 
assurances  no  less  authoritative  that  the  period  of  industrial 
depression  is  virtually  behind  us  and  that  we  are  rapidly  emerg- 
ing into  a  period  of  prosperity  that  will  put  the  pessimists 
to  shame.  To  the  admonition  of  one  Republican  member  that 
"the  Democrats  would  do  better  to  occupy  themselves  with 
prayer  than  with  paeans  of  praise,"  and  to  the  declaration  of 
another  that  "a  million  men  at  work  a  year  ago  were  now  idle," 
Leader  Underwood  replies: 

"What  I  have  to  say  to  the  birds  of  ill -omen  who  preach 
disaster,  hoping  to  bring  their  party  back  into  power,  is  this: 

"The  industrial  depression  we  have  been  passing  through 
has  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  It  began  before  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  elected.  Before  the  coming  elections  next  fall  there 
will  be  an  industrial  awakening  that  will  put  to  shame  the  panic- 
preaching  brokers  who  cry  disaster  in  order  to  bring  about 
depression." 

Then,  treating  them  to  ammunition  from  their  own  camp,  he 
cites  the  recent  statement  of  John  Wanamaker,  a  leading 
Republican  and  a  leading  business  man,  who  in  a  New  Year's 
speech  before  the  Union  League  Club,  Philadelphia,  said: 

"The  man  who  sees  nothing  but  disaster  ahead  is  not  a  true 
American.     The  breeders  of  panic  ought  to  be  deported. 

"I  have  no  fear  of  any  serious  unsettlement  of  business  or  of 
any  long  disturbance  of  prosperity." 

And  to  Mr.  Humphrey's  tale  of  idle  men,  especially  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  Mr.  Underwood  replies: 

"I  represent  a  great  iron  and  steel  district  myself.  Practically 
everything  made  in  my  district  has  been  put  on  the  free  list.  We 
have  not  received  very  high  prices  for  our  commodities,  but 
the  mills,  furnaces,  and  factories  have  been  running.  Since 
the  holidays  I  have  seen  in  one  of  the  papers  that  one  of  the 
great  concerns  in  that  country  has  put  men  to  work  in  double 
shifts." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Under- 
wood made  the  country  his  promise  of  prosperity  the  news 
dispatches  from  various  districts  reported  resumption  of  activity 
in  mills  and  factories.  Thus  a  Chicago  dispatch  of  January  13 
states  that  "more  than  3,000  men  went  back  to  work  to-dajr  in 
the  mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at  South  Chicago," 
and  a  Pittsburg  correspondent  on  the  same  date  reported  the 
reemployment  of  10,000  idle  men. 

Turning  again  to  the  alarming  picture  painted  by  Representa- 
tive Humphrey,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  we  learn  that  an 
annual  pay-roll  of  $756,000,000  has  been  wiped  out  since  Presi- 
dent Wilson  entered  the  White  House.     Says  Mr.  Humphrey : 

"The  wage-earners  are  losing  $63,000,000  per  month.  An 
annual  pay-roll  of  $756,000,000  has  been  wiped  out.  A  sum 
equal  to  $2,000,000  a  day  that  the  American  workmen  were 
receiving  a  few  months  ago  has  been  taken  from  them  and  paid 
to  the  foreigner,  or  not  paid  at  all. 

"Is  it  any  wonder,  with  this  sum  daily  taken  from  labor, 
that  there  is  a  general  business  paralysis?" 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  our  issue  of  December  27  we  quoted 
the  statement  of  the  same  Mr.  Humphrey  that  in  his  State  227 
shingle  and  lumber  mills  had  closed  their  doors,  throwing  some 
15,000  men  out  of  work.  Now  a  correspondent  from  Charleston, 
Washington,  himself  a  Republican,  writes  us  that  "the  closing 
down  of  a  large  number  of  the  shingle  and  lumber  mills  of  our 
State  is  an  annual  occurrence  at  this  time  of  year,  and  the 
policies  of  the  present  national  Administration  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 
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TRB   PARTY   OF  OPPOSITION! 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


"  clear  out!" 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


DEMOCRATIC    JEERS    AT    REPUBLICAN    GLOOM. 


Tn  his  later  tables  of  unemployment  Mr.  Humphrey  names  an 
imposing  list  of  blast-furnaces  that  have  ceased  running  since 
March  1,  1913.     Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Inquiry  at  the  local  offices  of  steel  and  iron  companies  and 
answers  to  telegrams  sent  by  The  Times  to  the  points  named  in 
Congressman  Humphrey's  speech  in  the  House  on  Tuesday, 
in  which  he  said  that  123  pig-iron  stacks,  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  nearly  13,000,000  tons,  had  been  blown  out  since  March  1, 
indicated  that  his  figures  were  substantially  correct  when  made 
up  last  week,  but  that  there  had  been  some  signs  of  improvement 
since  then.  As  an  instance,  the  ingot  production  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  increased  12  per  cent,  since  Jan- 
uary 1. 

"Some  points  were  made,  however,  that  changed  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  the  figures  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. One  was  that  the  decline  did  not  date  from  March,  when 
the  Democratic  Administration  came  in,  but  began  in  June  and 
was  not  marked  until  November  and  December.  This  is  shown 
by  the  actual  record  of  production  as  compiled  by  The  Iron  Age. 
The  figures,  in  gross  tons,  are  as  follows: 


January 2,795,331 

February 2,586,337 

March 2,763,563 

April 2,752,761 

May 2,822,217 

June 2,628,565 


July 2,560,646 

August 2,543,763 

September 2,505,927 

October 2,546,261 

November 2,233.123 

December 1,983,607 


"The  total  production  for  the  year  was  thus  30,722,101, 
which  is  1,000,000  tons  more  than  in  1912,  which  was  the  great- 
est in  the  country's  history  up  to  that  time,  and  3,500,000  tons 
more  than  in  1910,  which  was  regarded  as  a  boom  year. 

"The  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Humphrey  also  ignored  the  fact 
that  since  March  new  stacks,  estimated  to  aggregate  sixty  or 
seventy,  had  been  blown  in  and  no  allowance  was  made  for  these 
as  an  offset  against  the  123  said  to  have  been  blown  out. 

"Many  of  the  plants  cited  by  Mr.  Humphrey  were  those  of 
subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  from  which 
no  official  figures  could  be  obtained  yesterday.  Trade  authorities 
agreed,  however,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  between  40,000 
and  50,000  men  idle  at  the  present  time,  which  is  fewer  than  at 
the  first  of  the  year,  as  the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  taking 
on  men  since  that  time.  While  statements  have  been  made 
that  its  mills  were  running  at  only  50  per  cent,  capacity,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of  its  men  were  em- 
ployed, as  it  had  last  year  228,000  employees,  of  which  the 
number  now  idle  would  be  about  20  per  cent." 

Continuing  its  inquiries,  The  Times  learned  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  reemployed  10,000  men  since 
January  1,  and  that  at  the  middle  of  the  month  there  were  still 
30,000  laid  off. 


DRIVING  POLITICS  OUT  OF  DAYTON 

THE  CITIES  with  the  commission  form  of  government 
doubtless  have  plenty  of  justification  for  boasting  of 
their  modernity,  but  they  are  a  long  way  behind  Dayton, 
if  the  editorial  writers  are  right.  By  putting  into  operation 
the  new  city-manager  plan  Dayton  is  trying  out  what  the  Buffalo 
Express  calls  "the  last  word  in  municipal  reform."  "She 
has,"  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "courageously  taken  the 
most  modern  and  approved  way"  of  getting  efficiency,  business 
method,  and  responsibility,  and  of  ridding  herself  of  partizan 
and  spoils  politics  in  local  administration.  But  the  Chicago 
paper  reminds  us  that  no  fool-proof  government  has  been 
invented,  and  that  "the  best  system  can  not  dispense  with  a 
vitalizing  and  energizing  public  interest  in  good  government." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  number  of  com- 
missioners and  the  office  of  general  manager  are  merely  incidents; 
the  essential  thing  is  that  the  city  government  be  separated  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  political  parties,  and  in  Dayton,  it  thinks, 
the  severance  seems  to  be  complete.  Over  two  hundred  munici- 
palities have  the  commission  form,  says  The  Record,  and  a  few 
have  the  city-manager  plan,  but  "Dayton  has  both."  One  of 
the  clearest  explanations  of  the  plan  is  made  editorially  by  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press: 

"The  five  commissioners  constitute  the  legislative  body  of  the 
city.  These  commissioners  have  been  elected  on  a  non- partizan 
ballot  from  the  city  as  a  whole,  there  being  no  w  ard  boundaries. 
They  can  be  recalled  by  the  voters,  who  have  also  the  checks  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  upon  the  acts  of  the  commissioners. 

"The  city  manager  is  given  a  free  hand  by  the  commission  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  employees.  He  may  also  investigate  any 
department,  having  power  to  subpena  and  examine  witnesses 
under  oath. 

"There  is  to  be  centralized  buying  of  all  city  supplies;  rigid 
adherence  to  a  carefully  prepared  and  detailed  budget;  con- 
tinuous audit  of  city  accounts;  use  of  modern  mechanical 
appliances  for  street-cleaning  and  ht  other  departments;  and  a 
welfare  department  to  he  in  charge  of  the  divisions  of  health, 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  correctional  institutions,  with  particular 
attention  paid  to  housing  conditions,  social-betterment  work, 
and  the  scientific  application  of  public  relief. 

"The  Dayton  plan  is  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  machine  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  responsive  and  efficient  government 
of  the  people.     All  the  time  the  voters  will  have  control  of 
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their  business  and  will  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  their  business 
to  can-  for  it.  If  they  don't  like  anything  the  manager  is 
doing,  their  remedy  will  be  through  the  commission,  whose 
acts  arc  constantly  in  the  open." 

The  office  of  <ity  manager  is  held  by  Henry  M.  Waite,  for 
two  years  city  engineer  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  salary  is  Sl_'.o00 
a  year.  The  Dayton  papers  say  Mr.  Waite  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  men  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  manager's 
department  heads  were  picked  for  their  special  fitness  for  the 
jobs.     Three  of  them  are,  to  quote  a  news  dispatch: 

Si  nice  Director — James  E.  Barlow,  of  Cincinnati,  former 
right-hand  man  of  City  Manager  Waite  during  the  time  he  was 
service  director  of  the  neighboring  city.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  noted  engineer, 
and  a  constructionist  of  high  grade. 

"Director  of  Finance — Hugh  E.  Wall,  well  known  throughout 
the  West  as  a  public  accountant.  As  director  of  finance,  Mr. 
Wall  will  supersede  both  the  city  auditor  and  the  city  treasurer. 
In  addition,  he  will  appoint  a  public  accountant,  city  treasurer, 
and  city  purchasing  agent . 

"Director  of  Public  Welfare — Dr.  D.  Frank  Garland,  a 
Lutheran  minister,  who  resigned  the  pastorate  of  one  of  the 
leading  churches  here  to  accept  the  wider  opportunity  for 
welfare  work." 

For  many  years  the  government  of  Dajrton  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  we  are  told,  but  there  was  no  upheaval  until  the 
city  was  visited  by  the  great  flood  last  spring.  After  the  dis- 
aster, the  Republican  mayor  and  the  Democratic  council  were 
at  cross-purposes  and  the  city  government  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  situation.  Most  of  the  enterprising  citizens  lost 
patience,  and  somebody  suggested  that  a  conference  be  held 
to  provide  ways  and  means  for  a  crusade  for  a  simplified  form  of 
government.     A  liberal  fund  was  subscribed  and  Lucius  WTilson, 


an  expert  elucidator  of  the  commission  form,  was  brought  from 
Detroit  to  direct  the  campaign.  A  committee  of  100  repre- 
sentative citizens  worked  with  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  start,  and 
by  the  time  the  crusade  was  well  under  way  400  additional 
"boosters"  were  enlisted.  For  a  time  Mr.  Wilson  met  with 
opposition  to  the  commission-manager  plan,  because  it  had 
never  been  tested  in  a  large  place  before,  but  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  practically  all  the  opponents  in  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  organizations,  which  fought  bitterly 
to  hold  their  grip  on  the  city. 

Dayton  has  a  population  of  about  125,000,  and  Mr.  Waite's 
salary,  the  Baltimore  Aft  WB  points  out,  is  only  $2, .300  less  than 
that  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  "three  times  the  salary 
which  the  average  city  approximating  Dayton  in  size  pays  to 
its  principal  executive  officer."     The  News  goes  on: 

"And  yet  Dayton  does  not  believe  that  it  is  guilty  of  an  act 
of  extravagance  in  recompensing  with  such  a  sum  the  man  who 
is  going  to  take  over  the  management  of  its  municipal  govern- 
ment under  the  new  system  which  it  is  inaugurating.  It  is 
giving  him  the  power  to  save  that  much  money  for  it,  and  a 
great  deal  more.  If  he  succeeds,  Dayton  will  pat  itself  on  the 
back  for  having  done  the  right  thing  when  it  found  itself  forced 
to  adopt  extraordinary  measures  after  the  staggering  calamity 
which  the  floods  of  last  spring  brought  upon  it.  And  if  he  fails, 
the  responsibility  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  placing  the  blame." 

Tho  Dayton  is  the  largest  city  to  hire  a  city  manager,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  first  and  only  municipality  to  adopt  the  idea. 
Other  cities  trying  out  the  plan  are:  Abilene,  Kan.;  Sumter,  S.  C; 
Hickory  and  Morgan  ton,  N.  C;  Springfield,  Ohio;  La  Grande, 
Ore.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Morris,  Minn.;  Amarillo  and  Terrell,  Texas; 
Cadillac  and  Manistee,  Mich. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Monna  Lisa  comes  up  smiling. — Boston  Transcript. 

Some  directors  have  started  in  the  right  direction. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  would  be  mighty  convenient  for  Huerta  just  now  to  find  the  dark 
cloud's  silver  lining.     He  needs  the  money. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

Whatever  misfortunes  come,  the  house  of  Morgan  &  Co.  can  always 
fall  back  on  the  banking  business  for  support. — Springfield  Republican. 

And  it  would  be  just  like  the  President,  too,  not  to  intervene  in  Mexico 
even  after  the  London  Spectator  told  him  that  he  had  to  do  so.  —  In- 
dianapolis News. 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  the  famed  Italian  educator,  claims  to  have 
taught  idiots  to  write.  What  we  chiefly  desire  is  some  one  to  teach 
them  not  to  write. —  Washington  Herald. 

Huerta  appears  to  be  luring  the 
rebels  into  Mexico  City. — Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

It  might  be  worse.  Suppose  the 
politicians  regulated  the  weather? — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Some  of  us  would  be  model  citi- 
zens if  every  day  were  New  Year's. — 
San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

One  wonders  whether  Carranza  is 
more  afraid  of  Huerta  or  of  Villa. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  boycott  of  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition is  becoming  serious.  Mexico 
has  decided  not  to  exhibit. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Wilbur  WEIGHT  says  flying  now 
is  fool-proof.  This  is  gratifying — 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  is. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Among  the  deductions  not  allowed 
by  the  Income-Tax  Law  is  the  value 
of  time  spent  in  figuring  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Income-Tax  Law.  —  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Uiikn  he  learns  that  the  Underwood 
Tariff  has  caused  the  first  drop  in  the 
price  of  golf-balls  in  many  years,  ex- 
Presidcnt  Taft  will  realize  thai  some- 
thing was  really  wrong  with  his  Wino- 
na speech. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Science  quails  before  the  thought  of  what  would  happen  if  an  irre- 
sistible force  encountered  a  German  colonel. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Villa  has  joined  a  "movie"  company.     But  the  real  recruit  to  the 
"movies"  that  we  would  all  like  to  see  is  Huerta. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Won't  Mr.  Rabandranath  Tagore  write  a  poem  with  his  name  at  the 
end  of  a  line  so  we  can  know  what  it  rimes  with? — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Alaska  is  possest  of  great  wealth,  but  is  obliged  to  go  on  feeling  like  the 
millionaire   who   found   himself  in   a  strange   town  without    car-fare. — 

Washington  Star. 

The   intimate   tone  of  the  head-line,    "How    You   Must    Pay    Your 
Income  Tax,"  conveys  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  army  of  newspaper- 
readers. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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now  th\t  the  tariff  is   down,   can 
the  other  kid  give  the  needed  push? 

— Fox  In  the  Chicago  Post. 


Even  President  Wilson  must  envy 
Huerta  his  Congress.  —  New  York 
American. 

It  is  now  almost  as  hard  to  be  a 
Congressman  as  it  is  to  work  for  a 
living. — Chicago  News. 

AY  hat  is  needed  in  the  copper  coun- 
try  is  a  large  force  of  efficient  coppers. 
— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Beachey  has  turned  seven  flops  in 
the  air,  thus  qualifying  as  a  human 
griddle-cake. — Chicago  News. 

Five  more  lawyers  have  been 
named  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Indians.     Poor  Lo! — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  they  ever  succeed  in  killing  off 
all  the  generals  in  Mexico,  maybe  the 
soldiers  will  quit. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

It  seems  that  in  addition  to  the 
self-busting  trusts  we  are  to  have  self- 
busting  interlocking  directorates. — In- 
dianapolis News. 

Secretary  Bryan  is  largely  to 
blame  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
personal  criticism  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, but  tho  editor  of  a  certain  tai- 
lors' journal  appears  to  have  gone  be- 
yond the  limit  of  delicacy  when  refer- 
ring to  the  Bryan  trousers  as  "tubular 
concertinas. ' ' — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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WHY   BRITISH   LAND   REFORM    IS  NEEDED 


THE  DEPLORABLE  CONDITIONS  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  Britain,  their  poverty  and  servile  dependence 
on  the  rich,  their  misery,  whether  as  tenants  or  laborers, 
form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  London  Contemporary  Review, 
which  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  contributes  as  practically  a 
defense  of  the  widely  reprobated  "confiscation"  proposals  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Mr.  Rowntree  is  a  Quaker  and,  like  many 
famous  men  of  that  sect,  is  a  shrewd  business  man,  a  philan- 
thropist and  a  root-and-branch 
reformer.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  firm  of  Rowntree  &  Com- 
pany, and  has  written  several 
books  in  the  same  line  as  his 
"Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Life." 
In  the  trenchant  article  before 
us  he  discusses  the  subject  of 
"Rural  Land  Reforms,"  whose 
necessity  in  England  he  considers 
to  be  imperative.  He  starts 
from  the  thesis  that  "the  land 
should  provide  for  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people  the 
means  of  leaving  a  healthy  life, 
free  from  servile  dependence  on 
others,  with  adequate  opportuni- 
ties of  advancement  for  all  who 
are  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  them." 

Mr.  Rowntree  maintains  that 
these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled 
in  England  to-day,  and  will  never 
be  fulfilled  excepting  through 
the  intervention  of  the  State. 
The  average  wages  of  an  agricul- 
tural laborer,  generally  a  married 
man  with  children,  amount  to 
about  $4.20  a  week.  But  this 
writer  says  that  $5  is  "the 
minimum  sum  upon  which  a 
family  of  man,  wife,  and  three 
children  can  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  physical  efficiency!" 
At  present,  he  adds,  "the  wages 
paid  by  farmers  to  ordinary  farm  laborers  are  insufficient  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  maintain  a  family  of  ordinary 
size  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency."  By  personal  investigation 
he  was  enabled  "to  raise  the  veil  and  to  see  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  voiceless  misery  lies  behind  these  low  wages."  He 
continues: 

"I  learned  how  bitter  is  the  struggle  in  many  a  respectable 
and  self-respecting  home  to  provide  the  bare  necessaries  of  life; 
to  what  an  extent  the  majority  of  laborers  are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  charity,  especially  in  the  matter  of  old  clothes,  to  make 
ends  meet  at  all;  how  grievous  is  the  burden  of  debt  incurred 
to  local  tradesmen  during  those  periods  of  a  laborer's  life  when 
young  children  are  entirely  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  and 
how  long  it  continues  to  handicap  him,  even  when  the  children 
are  older,  and  one  or  two  have  begun  to  earn." 

Another  bad  feature  is  the  insufficient  or  unfit  housing  ac- 
commodation. The  cottages  are  "tied"  to  the  farms,  and  the 
farmer  can  accept  or  evict  what  tenants  he  chooses.     "This 
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AS  THEY  TAKE  IT. 
Scene: — A  forest  with  deer.  Duke:    Duke  of  Sutherland 

First  Lord:    Lord  Lansdowne.  Jaques:    Mr.  Lloyd-Geor&e 

First  Lord  (referring  to  the  moralizing  of  Jaques) : 

"Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life,  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants.  ..." 

Duke:  "  Show  me  the  place; 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter." 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  I. 

— Punch  (London). 


fact  gives  the  farmer  'a  pull '  over  the  laborer  which  is  often  used 
tyrannically."  We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  many  instances 
of  this  tyranny  which  Mr.  Rowntree  cites,  but  proceed  to  his 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  cottages,  derived  from  the 
Parliamentary  Report  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee  pub- 
lished a  month  ago.     He  summarizes  this  report  as  follows: 

"As  the  result  of  inquiry  in  nearly  3,000  villages,  the  writers 
of  that  report  have  concluded  that  not  less  than  120,000  cottages 

are  required  in  order  to  make 
good  the  present  deficiency.  Ap- 
palling pictures  are  given  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  different 
villages.  We  read  of  serious  over- 
crowding, often  leading  to  the 
worst  forms  of  immorality.  We 
hear  of  houses  damp,  dark,  sun- 
less, broken  down;  of  men  and 
women  who  want  to  marry  but 
can  not,  because  they  can  not 
find  a  house;  of  others  who,  tho 
married,  are  forced  to  live  with 
their  parents;  of  children  'lodged 
out '  because  there  is  no  room  at 
home  for  them." 

The  result  of  low  wages,  bad 
or  insufficient  housing,  is  the  flight 
of  the  laborer  from  a  country  of 
almost  Egyptian  bondage,  and 
this  writer  asks: 

"Can  we  wonder,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  that  the  best  of  the 
workers  are  leaving  the  country, 
either  flocking  into  the  towns, 
where  they  swell  the  army  of 
unskilled  laborers,  depressing 
wages  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, or  crossing  the  seas  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  Cana- 
da, where  the  horizon  is  wider 
and  fairer,  and  honest  labor  meets 
with  a  more  adequate  reward?" 


As    a    remedy    for    starvation 
wages,  he  believes  that 


"A  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  underpaid 
laborer  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  the  intervention  of  the  State.  A  wage  board,  or  some 
other  tribunal,  must  be  created,  with  the  statutory  duty  of  fixing 
wages  at  a  level  which  really  will  provide  the  means  of  physical 
efficiency.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  worst  paid  counties, 
a  little  time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  wages  actually 
reach  that  level,  but  however  that  may  be,  no  compromise  must 
be  admitted  with  regard  to  the  standard  of  living  to  be  attained; 
if  it  can  not  be  secured  at  once,  it  must  be  secured  within  a 
specified  period." 

The  farmer,  too,  as  well  as  the  laborer,  is  the  victim  of  the 
landowner's  merciless  greed.  He  is  even  taxed  for  the  improve- 
ments his  own  funds  have  enabled  him  to  make  in  his  landlord's 
property.  The  consequence  is  that  such  improvements  are 
not  often  made,  for  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  buy  his  farm  he  has 
to  pay  again  for  the  added  value  he  gave  to  the  land  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  Then  there  is  the  damage  done  to  his  crops 
by  the  game.  Because  of  the  farmer's  insecurity  of  tenure  he 
dare  not  seek  the  protection  of  the  law  in  this  matter.     He  is 
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merely  the  serf  of  the  landowner  who  can  refuse  at  any  moment 
to  renew  Ins  lease.     Hence  we  read: 

"If  the  land  of  England  is  to  be  thoroughly  developed,  the 
farmers  must  be  assured  that  they  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
rything  they  put  into  the  farms — whether  it  be  capital,  or 
labor,  or  intelligence.  At  present,  when  a  farm  is  sold  and  the 
farmer  tries  to  buy  it.  he  generally  has  to  pay  not  only  for  the 
land,  but  for  the  added  value  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  his 
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"  WB  ARB  ON  THE  EDGH3  OF  GREAT  EVENTS." 

Speech  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Haddington. 

— Evening  Standard  (London). 

own  expenditure  and  skill.  No  man  will  do  his  best  when  he 
knows  that  this  may  happen.  And  if  the  English  farmer  is  to 
do  his  best  in  the  future,  legislation  must  make  it  impossible  for 
a  landlord,  once  having  accepted  a  tenant,  to  get  rid  of  him 
except  for  such  reasons  as  the  following.:  That  he  is  a  bad  farmer; 
that  he  does  not  pay  his  rent;  that  the  land  is  required  for  public 
purposes,  small  holdings,  allotments,  or  building. 

"If  a  farmer  knew  that,  subject  to  these  conditions,  he  had 
absolute  security  of  tenure,  he  would  be  justified  in  putting  his 
very  best  into  the  land;  and,  moreover,  he  would  not  be  afraid 
to  protect  himself  against  the  enormous  amount  of  damage  done 
t  o  him  by  game.  According  to  law,  he  now  has  protection 
from  this  damage,  but' in  practise  he  dare  not  invoke  the  law. 
Over  and  over  again  one  comes  across  cases  where  the  farmer 
says:  'If  I  were  to  claim  what  the  law  would  give  me  for  the 
damage  done  by  game,  an  excuse  would  be  found  to  turn  me 
out  of  my  farm.  Sooner  than  run  the  risk  of  this,  I  submit 
to  the  damage,  or  take  whatever  compensation  the  landlord 
likes  to  give  me."  " 

Mr.  Rowntree  concludes  with  the  following  condemnation  of 
the  landlords,  who  ask  "  Can  not  a  man  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own?" 

"To  such  men  the  nation  is  justified  in  replying  'No';  and 
exactly  in  the  way  that  Factory  Acts  and  minimum-wage- 
legislation  have  been  passed  to  check  the  thoughtlessness,  or 
lelnshness,  or  greed  of  certain  manufacturers,  legislation  which 
the  best  manufacturers  have  neither  feared  nor  resisted,  so 
the  state  is  justified  in  insisting  that  landowners  shall  only 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  ownership  if  the\  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities. Whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  under- 
led  laborer  or  from  the  broader  national  standpoint  of  the  Loss 
of  wealth  due  to  under-farmed  land,  the  nation  would  be  failing 
in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  by  the  land- 
OWning  class  of  its  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  community." 


OUR   RAILROADS  A  WARNING  TO 
CANADA 

MR.  WILLIAM  FINDLAY  MACLEAN,  Canadian 
M.P.,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  government  ownership 
of  railways  and  the  reduction  of  railway  fares.  The 
Canadian  Lower  House  has  often  rung  to  the  sound  of  his 
passionate  defense  of  the  impoverished  stockholder  of  railways  as 
they  stand  to-day,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Toronto  World, 
which  he  owns  and  edits,  he  has  recently  pilloried  the  American 
railroad  managers  as  having  "looted"  many  lines.  His  denun- 
ciations must  be  taken  with  the  consideration  that  on  such 
questions  he  is  a  special  advocate  in  making  a  plea  for  his  own 
motion  brought  into  Parliament  to  make  all  Canadian  fines 
public  property.  He  calls  his  readers'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  railway  stock  in  the  United  States  has  shrunk  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  within  a  short  time,  judging 
from  New  York  stock  quotations.  Why  is  it,  he  asks,  that 
well-known  stocks,  once  considered  as  good  as  a  Government 
bond,  are  now  in  their  present  condition?  When  the  small 
shareholder,  the  investor  who  bought  his  stock  outright  as  a 
source  of  income,  sought  the  causes  of  this  condition  of  things, 
what  did  he  discover?  He  would  be  referred  to  some  "Napo- 
leon of  finance  on  Wall  Street,"  says  Mr.  Maclean,  who  would 
proceed  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Government  in  some  such 
language  as  this: 

"With  wages  rising  and  the  price  of  all  supplies  increasing, 
railway  rates  are  being  constantly  reduced  by  communistic 
legislatures,  demagogic  railway  commissions,  and  long-haired 
judges.  We  are  being  '  regulated  to  death.'  We  are  not  allowed 
to  run  our  business  in  a  business  way,  but  are  harassed  and 
destroyed  by  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, spurred  on  by  railway-baiting  newspapers,  muck-raking 
magazines,  and  popularity-seeking  politicians." 

This,  says  Mr.  Maclean,  is  the  almost  general  experience  of 
"small  investors"  under  such  circumstances.  The  big  financiers 
refer  him  to  their  own  organ,  "the  kept  paper,"  which  passes 
him  on  to  the  financial  papers,  "for  these  pose  as  the  especial 
guardians  of  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the  small  investor 
generally."  At  last  he  discovers  that  the  big  financiers,  repre- 
sented by  such  papers,  have  sold  out,  retired  from  the  railroad 
management,  and  left  on  his  hands  "an  almost  worthless  prop- 
erty mortgaged  for  two  or  three  times  its  value."  In  short,  the 
railroad  has  been  looted  by  the  men  in  control  who  have  sold 
to  the  company  worthless  rolling  stock,  "for  which  they  paid 
themselves  by  mortgaging  the  stockholders'  property  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  and  then  issuing  an  enormous  mass  of 
watered  stock."  The  method  by  which  the  men  in  control 
have  made  huge  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders  is 
thus  described: 

"The  looting  of  railways  has  been  a  long  time  in  vogue.  Not 
in  a  day  could  nine  billion  dollars  of  securities  have  been  un- 
loaded upon  the  country.  The  method  has  been  to  get  control 
and  divert  the  assets  of  the  company,  including  all  the  mone.\ 
that  could  be  raised  upon  its  credit,  to  the  pockets  of  the  finan- 
ciers. .  .  .  This  is  a  style  of  piracy  which  has  been  in  vogue. 
The  people  for  whom  we  feel  the  deepest  concern  are  the  bona- 
tide  investors,  or  small  stockholders,  of  the  American  railways 
who  have  been  reduced  from  comfort  to  penury.  But  the 
country  at  large  has  suffered.  The  melons,  the  rake-offs,  the 
watered  stock,  and  the  fraudulent  bonds  have  been  the  counters 
for  great  national  gambling  operations.  The  horrible  harw-: 
of  Wall  Stnct  could  never  have  been  so  great  had  not  one  railwa.\ 
system  after  another  been  seized  by  financial  buccaneers  and 
their  standard  securities  transformed  into  mere  counters  for  the 
American  Monte  Carlo." 

"The  great  American  papers,"  continues  this  writer,  "the 
greal  American  bankers"  watch  the  game,  bul  say  nothing 
and  do  nothing.  They  act  like  "spectators  in  a  bull-fight,"' 
for  they  are  "partners  in   the  loot."     They  merely  blame  the 
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Government  whose  interference  has  lowered  freight  rates  and 
hampered  the  railroad  managers.  This  slashing  article  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"A  wolf  solemnly  warning  a  flock  of  sheep  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  their  shepherd  is  an  edifying  spectacle  by  com- 
parison with  the  piratical  financier  in  control  of  a  railway 
warning  his  shareholders  against  the  Government  of  their 
country.  Yet  the  good  men  high  in  esteem  of  their  neighbors, 
the  bankers  and  the  philanthropists,  have  sagely  shaken  their 
heads  and  given  the  sheep  to  understand  that  the  wolf  was  a 
good  friend  and  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  the  big 
newspapers  have  been  watching  the  shepherd,  but  they  have 
had  nothing  to  say  against  the  wolf.  The  man  who  finds  a  leg 
of  mutton  every  now  and  then  upon  his  doorstep  is  unable  to 
recognize  a  wolf  tho  the  moon  and  the  stars  shine  their  brightest. 
But  then  we  know  on  the  highest  authority  that  wolves  go  about 
in  sheep's  clothing." 

THE  GERMANS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE  » 

A  RIPPLE  of  excitement,  bordering  on  indignation, 
has  swept  through  Europe  on  the  news  of  the  military 
mission  which  Germany  has  established  at  Con- 
stantinople. This  means  that  Lieut. -Gen.  Liman  von  Sanders 
— Liman  Pasha,  as  he  must  now 
be  styled — has  arrived  at  that 
city  accompanied  by  a  staff  con- 
sisting of  two  German  colonels, 
four  majors,  one  captain,  a  senior 
lieutenant,  and  an  army  doctor. 
The  Germans  were  immediately 
received  by  the  Sultan,  and  an 
irade  has  been  promulgated  giv- 
ing them  rank  and  command  in 
the  Ottoman  Army.  Liman 
Pasha  takes  command  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  capital  and  its 
vicinity,  with  the  other  Ger- 
mans as  his  subordinates.  The 
London  Standard  thinks  this  new 
move  on  Germany's  part  "is 
bound  to  lead  to  international 
embarrassments. ' '  Germany  was 
warned  by  Premier  Kokovtseff 
when  there  was  ample  time  to 
abandon  the  scheme  that  Russia 
would  look  upon  it  with  dis- 
favor, and  from  the  Novoye 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  we 
have  already  quoted  paragraphs 
in  which  Turkey  is  said  to  have 
become  "a  German  colony"  and 
the  Turkish  Army  under  Ger- 
man command  is  to  play  the 
same  part  as  the  native  army 
in  India  under  British  command. 
We  read  in  the  Croix  (Paris) 
that  under  these  circumstances 

"the  Turkish  Army  makes  no  secret  of  the  deep  repugnance 
with  which  it  regards  the  German  military  mission."  This, 
however,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  statement  made  by  Midhat 
Chukri  Bey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  or  "Young  Turks,"  to  a  representative  of  the  Paris 
Temps.  This  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  natural  for  Turkey 
to  seek  European  assistance  in  reconstituting  her  power,  and 
Germany,  as  her  military  monitor  for  the  past  thirty  years,  was 
of  course  applied  to.  Foreign  command  of  the  Army  would 
place  military  administration  out  of  the  range  of  politics  which 
hitherto,  it  is  charged,  have  had  too  much  of  a  hand  in  con- 
trolling the  War  Office.    To  quote  the  speaker's  words: 


"The  most  serious  charge  made  against  us  during  recent 
years  is  that  of  introducing  politics  into  our  army  administra- 
tion. This  charge  is  to  a  certain  point  true.  In  what  city 
of  our  country  must  we  find  opportunity  of  banishing  politics 
from  tho  Army?  Evidently  in  Constantinople,  whore  the  sinister 
tendency  of  corrupt  public  life  is  apt  to  produce  the  direst 
effects.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  command  which  wo  have 
given  to  German  officers,  strangers  to  our  political  quarrels,  and 
consequently  utterly  neutral,  will  cut  short  all  inclinations  on  the 
part  of  officers  to  meddle  in  politics.  This  is  the  main  reason 
why  we  have  given  to  a  German  general  the  post  of  commander, 
altho  Russia  was  opposed  to  this  action.  We  are,  indeed,  fully 
convinced  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  Turkish 
general,  whatever  his  good  intentions  and  self-control,  to  escape 
entirely  from  the  influence  of  politics,  and  not  to  be  inclined, 
however  slightly,  toward  one  party  or  the  other.  He  would 
naturally  favor  his  friends.  With  a  foreign  general  in  com- 
mand, all  such  complications  are  avoided." 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Dillon,  the  famous  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  says  that  the  partition  of 
what  remains  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  now  begun,  and 
Germany  has  pounced  upon  the  choicest  morsel,  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  mildly  remarks: 

"Dillon  is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  certain  politicians   in 


THE   PORTION   OF   SCOTLAND   GIVEN   UP   TO    DEER   FORESTS. 

The  deer  forests,  which  are  shaded  dark,  cover  some  3y2  million  acres,  or  over  one-sixth  of  all  Scotland, 
and  are  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  need  of  land  reform.  — Graphic  (London) . 


Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  speaks  as  if  Germany  had  now 
seized  the  most  important  share  of  the  remains  of  Turkey, 
expecting  the  other  Powers  to  follow  suit  in  claiming  their 
several  portions.     Such  a  conclusion  is  totally  unwarranted." 

Even  some  of  the  Russian  papers  deride  the  "hysterical  ex- 
citement" of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  and  we  read  in  the  Herold 
(St.  Petersburg): 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Novoye  Vremya  in  its  treatment 
of  the  German  military  mission  at  Constantinople  is  playing  a 
very  silly  game.  This  paper  is  trying  to  drive  Russia  into  an 
adventure  in  the  hope  that  England  and  France  will  not  leave 
us  in  the  lurch,  but,  right  or  wrong,  will  indorse  us.     This  hope 
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built  upon  the  sand.  In  England  the  strong  tendency 
of  public  opinion  is  toward  non-interference  in  Germany's 
military  operations  at  Constantinople. 

Austria-Hungary  is.  of  course,  stoutly  in  Germany's  favor,  and 
•  ad  in  the  Pt.-ttr  Lloyd: 

"It  can  not  be  helped  if  certain  Russian  critics  see  in  the  act 
of  sending  a  military  mission  to  Constantinople  a  blow  dealt 
by  Germany  at  the  prestige  of  Russia.  .  .  .  We  can  only 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  this  military  mission  need 
perturb  no  one.  Everybody  should  understand  that  Turkey, 
in  striving  for  tranquillity,  in  attempting  to  recover  a  former 
place  among  the  European  Powers,  is  bound  to  ask  for  outside 
friendship  and  help.  The  only  question  for  her  to  decide  is 
who  will  undertake  this  office,  and  Germany  has  answered  it." — 
Tram-lotions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GAGGING  THE  PRESS  IN   CHINA 

THE  ENDING  of  the  Chinese  Parliament  was  ac- 
companied, it  seems,  by  the  suppression  of  certain 
Chinese  newspapers  for  alleged  seditious  utterances. 
The  Republican  Advocate,  of  Shanghai,  announced  its  suspension 
without  making  any  ado  about 
it,  but  a  circular  under  the 
heading  "Conspiracy  Against  the 
China  Republican,"  contains  a 
fiercely  indignant  protest  against 
t  he  suppression  of  that  paper, 
signed  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Ma  Soo. 
\o\v  the  China  Republican  had 
l>een  printed  and  published  in  the 
French  Concession  at  Shanghai, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  Mr.  Soo  received  notice 
from  the  Consulate-General  of 
France  at  Shanghai  that  "whereas 
the  China  Republican  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  defamatory  arti- 
cles against  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  .  .  .  the  offices 
of  the  China  Republican  shall  be 
closed  from  November  6,  the 
printing,  circulation,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  journal  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  French  Concession 
at  Shanghai."  Mr.  Ma  Soo  is 
particularly  exasperated  because 
an  order  from  Peking  was  executed 

by  the  representatives  of  France,  and  this  not  only  to  the  dis- 
honor of  the  great  European  Republic,  as  he  views  it,  but  also 
i')  the  detriment  of  its  ( 'hinese  protege,  and  we  read: 

"We  can  not  do  more  than  protest  most  strongly  against  this 
action  of  the  French  authorities,  which  is  absolutely  unworthy 
of  the  traditions  of  a  great  Republic  which  has  deservedly  won 
tame  as  a  land  where  liberal  ideas  are  cherished  and  fostered 
and  where  there  is  breadth  of  mind  instead  of  the  cramping 
influences  at  work  in  monarchical  countries.  Such  an  action 
strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  liberty  of  thought,  freedom 
of  expression  and  of  writing,  and  is  a  blow  to  the  rights  of 
publicists,  and  we  leave  it  to  an  enlightened  public  to  judge 
whether  it  is  good  tor  the  country  to  thus  eliminate  all  opposi- 
tion and  give  the  country  a  one-sided  press.  By  refusing  to 
give  a  hearing  to  the  other  side,  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  taking  a  great 
risk.  It  is  dangerous  to  sit  on  a  safety-valve.  The  result  is 
usually  an  explosion.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  with  his  own  hands 
generating  dangerous  force--,  and  one  day  there  will  be  a  violent 
eruption,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  prevent  disaster." 

This  is  declared  to  be  only  one  more  example  of  "the  con- 
spiracy of  silence"  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the 
I'owers  in  China  and  the  bankers  of  Europe  by  which  the  real 
condition  of  the  country  is  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  those- 


who  are  expected  to  buy  China's  bonds.  This  "conspiracy 
of  silence"  was  not  joined  by  the  China  Republican,  which 
constantly  described  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  The 
"conspiracy  "  was  "engineered  by  the  Peking  Government  in 
conjunction  with  certain  Great  Powers,  and  operates  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  the  people."  Mr.  Sod  then  defiantly  sum- 
marizes what  he  so  often  said  while  the  China  Republican  was 
a  living  organ,  and  wt  are  told: 

"We  have  in  mind  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  'old  forces,' 
backed,  and  encouraged  by  certain  great  monarchical  States, 
to  crush  the  new  spirit,  the  awakening,  that  was  revealed  in  all 
its  latent  power  for  good  during  the  Revolution  two  years  ago 
and  which  has  been  gaining  headway  ever  since.  Many  a  time 
during  the  past  year  or  eighteen  months  we  have  sounded  warn- 
ing notes  to  our  countrymen  respecting  the  ill-concealed  forces 
that  were,  and  still  are,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  great 
reactionary  movement  having  for  its  object  the  perpetuation 
of  despotism  and  venality — the  swinging  back  of  the  pendulum 
of  progress  to  dark  ages  of  Manchu  infamy  and  shame.  The 
exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  in  that  way — despite 
the  manifest  justice  of  safeguarding  national  interests — was, 
as  we  well  knew,  not  calculated  to  please  the  powers  that  be  in 
Peking,  foreign  and  Chinese.     Nor,  indeed,  did  it,  as  we  shall 

presently  show.  The  conspiracy 
of  silence  would  be  objectionable 
enough  in  all  conscience  if  it  were 
fraught  only  with  danger  to  China, 
but  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  be- 
ing used  as  a  weapon  not  only  to 
destroy  China's  freedom,  but  also 
to  hoodwink  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  Western  lands,  who  are 
to  be  duped,  if  possible,  into  rush- 
ing for  the  script  of  another  Big 
Loan  (that  will  be  used  chiefly 
for  military,  and  therefore  non- 
productive, expenditure),  the  enor- 
mity of  the  evil  designs  that 
prompted  the  formation  of  so 
formidable  a  conspiracy  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
vaunted  'higher  civilization'  of 
the  Great  West.  If  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  about  the  real  causes  of 
the  recent  revolution,  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Peking,  and  the 
actual  condition  of  two-thirds  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Republic 
were  known  in  Europe,  the  Quin- 
tuple Group  would  have  about 
as  much  chance  of  inducing  the 
capitalists  of  Europe  and  America 
to  rush  for  the  script  of  a  new 
£25,000,000  loan  as  they  would 
have  of  placing  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  the  plaint  Mars." 

Mr.  Ma  Soo  declares  that  this  "gigantic  conspiracy  of  si- 
lence is  as  wicked  and  nefarious  as  if  is  mischievous  and 
tyrannous,"  and  says,  in  conclusion: 

"Inasmuch  as  this  journal  has  constantly  opposed  the  policy 
of  the  Peking  Government  respecting  foreign  loans  and  has 
therefore  incurred  the  enmity  of  certain  Great  Powers  that  are 
largely  dependent  upon  silence  respecting  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  China  for  the  success  of  their  policy,  and  Frame, 
however  well  disposed  toward  this  Republic,  can  not  play  a 
'lone  hand'  in  Peking,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  thai  even- 
handed  justice  could  be  obtained  if  we  elected  to  contest  the 
Government's  right  to  prefer  such  demands  as  we  have  just 
enumerated?  Unfortunately,  none  whatever.  The  Powers 
I  hat,  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  recognized  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  'elected'  to  the  Presidency 
are  not  likely  to  do  aught  but  remove,  in  so  far  as  they  may 
lie  able,  any  obstacles  to  the  consummation  they  have  so  long 
planned.  Yuan  is  'their  man.'  They  backed  him  with  funds 
to  buy  the  'loyalty'  of  many  provinces  in  order  to  break  the 
back  of  the  recent  revolution,  and  they  can  not  lie  expected  to 
do  aught  but  regard  with  much  favor  Yuan's  present  attempt 
to  compass  the  extinction  of  an  organ  he  dreads  while  extinguish- 
ing the  spirit  of  it  for  all  time." 


THE   EASTERN   PARIS. 

To  whom  will  Japan  give  the  apple " 

— Mucha  (Warsaw). 
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HOW  THE  BODY  BETRAYS  THE  MIND 


FROWNS,  smiles,  blushes,  tears,  etc.,  form  a  universal 
language.  Everybody  knows  how  emotions  are  be- 
trayed by  facial  expression  and  bodily  movements.  It 
is  only  of  recent  years,  however,  that  the  marvelous  minuteness 
of  this  response  of  the  body  to  the  soul  has  been  established  by 


FIG.    1. — HE    LIKES    CHOCOLATE 

And  shows  it  by  the  way  his  arm-volume  increases.  Between 
1  and  2  a  piece  of  chocolate  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  subject 
of  experiment,  and  from  that  point  on  the  arm-volume,  shown  in 
the  lower  curve,  increases  slowly  but  steadily,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  single  pulse-beats  become  higher  and  also  slower. 


the  experiments  of  prominent  psychologists  and  physiologists. 
The  Danish  psychologist,  Alfred  Lehmann,  now  follows  up  the 
discoveries  of  other  European  scientists  by  his  successful  experi- 
ments showing  that  emotions  of  pleasure  in  general  are  accom- 
panied by  a  lessening  of  blood -pressure  and  of  the  depth  of  res- 
piration, an  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  single  heart-beat, 
a  slowing  of  the  heart-beat,  and  an  increase  in  the  arm-volume. 
Displeasure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  to  show  exactly  oppo- 
site changes,  so  that  the  emotions  of  the  person  being  tested 
may  be  diagnosed  from  these  objective  indications  alone.  An 
account  of  Lehmann's  discoveries,  by  Dr.  Hans  Berger,  of 
Jena,  appears  in  Die  Naturwissenschaften  (Berlin).    We  read: 

"The   conclusions   of    Lehmann   are   best   demonstrated   by 
two  curves  taken  from  his  work:    Fig.  1  shows  the  effect  of  the 


Fig.  2.— but  he  abominates  quinin, 
And  betrays   his   dislike   by  the  quick  shrinking  of  the  arm- 
volume,  following  the  application    of   the  disagreeable  drug  be- 
tween 1  and  2.     The  pulse-beats  also  become  more  rapid. 


taste  of  chocolate  on  a  person  to  whom  this  taste  is  agreeable. 
The  breathing  is  shown  at  the  top  and  the  volume-curve  of  one 
arm  underneath.  This  latter  is  obtained  by  the  process  of 
Mosso,  in  which  a  whole  limb — here,  for  example,  the  arm — 
is  enclosed  in  a  rigid,  air-tight  cylinder,  the  so-called  plethys- 
mograph,  containing  suitable  apparatus  for  registering  the  vari- 
ations in  volume.  In  such  a  curve  both  the  ebb  and  the  flow 
of  the  blood  in  the  arm  are  registered,  and  it  contains  more 
details  than  the  simple  pulse-curve. 

"Every  heart-beat  causes  a  slight  increase  in  this  volume- 
curve,  and  it  also  informs  us  as  to  the  amplitude  and  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  movements.  .  .  .  Fig.  2  shows  the  precisely 
opposite  effect  of  quinin,  which  is  bitter  and  disagreeable  in 
taste." 


Dr.  Berger  was  himself  able,  ho  says,  "to  determine,  in  persons 
having  skull  defects,  that  tho  circulation  of  the  blood  in  tin- 
brain,  as  registered  in  the  volumo-curvo  of  this  organ,  is  signifi- 
cantly altered  by  states  of  pleasure  and  displeasure."  Fig.  :{ 
shows  such  an  experiment.  We  see  how  the  volume-curve  of 
the  arm  increases,  and  also  "find  the  other  alterations  already 
familiar  to  us  in  this  curve  from  tho  effects  of  a  strongly  pleasant 
stimulus,  as  a  gift  of  money."  There  is  a  very  slight  docrease  of 
volume  in  the  brain-curve.  "There  is  also  an  easily  recognized 
and  significant  increase  in  the  height  of  the  single  pulse-beats 


FIG.    3. — A    "  GET-RICH-QUICK "    EFFECT. 

Between  b  and  c,  at  the  point  shown  by  the  question-mark,  the 
subject  of  the  experiment — a  needy  person — was  presented  with 
a  10-mark  piece  ($2.50).  Note  the  quieter  breathing,  shown  in 
the  upper  curve,  and  the  increase  of  the  arm-volume  curve,  (just 
below,  which  begins  to  rise  at  c  and  just  beyond  d  goes  up  till  it 
touches  the  breathing-curve.  The  brain-curve  below  shows  upon 
exact  measurement  a  slight  decrease  of  volume,  beginning  at  c. 


of  the"  brain,  which  implies  an  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  in  a  state  of  pleasant  emotion,  especially  the  vessels 
of  the  cortex."  The  opposite  condition  is  shown  when  the  subject 
receives  a  painful  jab  with  a  needle.  "We  see  the  familiar  de- 
crease of  volume  in  the  arm  and  the  height  of  the  separate  pul- 
sations, while  in  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  together 
with  a  slight  increase  in  volume,  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  height  of  the  single  pulse-beats,  which  is  to  be  explained 
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FIG.    4. — THE    RESULT   OF   SHOCK. 

At  6  a  revolver  was  fired  behind  the  unsuspecting  subject.     His 
involuntary  tremor  caused   a  sudden  disturbance  in  the  respira- 
tion curve  at  the  top,  and  made  the  pencil  deseribing   the   arm- 
and  brain-curves  run  oil  the  paper.      The  brain-curve  pencil  begins 
to  draw  again  at  c,  and  then  shows  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
single  brain-pulsations  to  about  triple  the  usual. 
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I  Hi.    •">.      DO    Vol     HOLD    V»rn    BREATH        TO    DO   A    BUM"? 

The  person  did  in  this  case.  He  worked  on  his  problem  from 
j  in  i  During  this  time  the  breathing,  shown  by  upper  line. 
became  shallow,  growing  deeper  when  the  exercise  was  finished. 
The  lower  line  shows  the  time  by  seconds. 


Fig.  6.— why  "multiplication  means  vexation." 

Work  on  the  problem  was  accompanied  by  a  notable  widening  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  shown  by  the  rise  of  the  brain- 
volume,  the  increase  In  the  height  of  the  individual  pulse-beats, 
and  the  fresh  rise  when,  at  the  end  of  labor,   the  result  was  grasped. 


ARITHMETIC   AND   PHYSIOLOGY. 


by  the  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  cortex,  or  outer 
layer  of  the  brain." 

Even  such  a  purely  psychical  emotion  as  the  recalling  of  an 
agreeable  memory  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristic  physi- 
cal phenomena,  according  to  Dr.   Lehmann's  experiments. 

The  violent  effects  produced  by  fright  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  brain  appear  in  Fig.  4,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe  that  a  useful  lesson  might  be  deduced  there- 
from for  the  benefit  of  foolish  parents  and  ignorant  nurses 
who  seek  to  frighten  restless  children  into  "being  good"  by 
suggested  images  of  horror  and  dread.  The  experiment  proves, 
says  Dr.  Bergen, 

"that  a  fright  causes  a  marked  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  brain.  This  occurs  immediately,  but  is  followed  by  a 
marked  expansion  of  the  ves- 
sels. .  .  .  Who  can  observe 
this  figure,  showing  the  effect 
of  fright  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  brain,  with- 
out recalling  the  instant  altera- 
tion produced  in  the  current  of 
thought,  its  checking  at  first, 
followed  by  a  wild  rush  of 
ideas?" 

Dr.  Bergen  follows  these  in- 
stances with  less  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  effects  produced 
by  fright  and  other  emotions 
on  other  organs,  such  as  the 
sweat-glands,  the  bladder,  and 
the  intestine,  an  instance  of  the 
latter  being  the  violent  effect 
produced  by  fear  in  what 
is  known    as    "cannon-fever." 

Muscular  power  also  is  influenced  by  emotion.  Thus  the  disa- 
greeable taste  of  quinin  causes  a  distinct  decrease  in  power, 
while  an  agreeable  odor  causes  a  marked  increase,  facts  which 
may  give  hint  to  our  new  "efficiency"  experts.  In  one  of 
Ijchmann's  experiments  the  subject  was  hypnotized  and 
handed  a  "nosegay"  made  of  scraps  of  paper  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  was  a  fragrant  bunch  of  roses.  She  sniffed  the 
scraps  and  believed  she  inhaled  the  odor  of  the  roses.  The 
suggested  emotion  produced  precisely  the  same  effect  as  an 
actual  pleasant  sensation.  The  alterations  in  the  curves  demon- 
strated this,  and  they  were  repeated  every  time  she  "smelled" 
her  supposed  roses. 

The  latter  pari  of  Dr.  Bergen's  article  is  devoted  to  proving 
that  intellectual  effort,  as  well  as  emotion,  is  faithfully  regis- 
tered in  physical  alterations  of  similar  nature,  and  in  as  delicate 
and  minute  a  degree.  After  speaking  of  familiar  physical  effects 
of  mental  action,  such  as  fatigue,  a  knitted  brow,  a  concentrated 
gaze,  etc.,  he  reminds  us  also  that  "the  pupil  of  the  eye,  not 
unjustly  called  'the  window  of  the  soul,'  widens  during  every 
mental  effort,  as  may  be  observed  in  any  one  who  is  solving  a 
problem  irl  arithmetic.''     Moreover,  "we  involuntarily  hold  the 


Fig.  7.— how  brain-work  hampers  hand-work. 

The  vertical  lines  represent  the  lifting  height  of  a  single  finger. 
From  I  to  t  the  subject  had  to  multiply  657  by  34.  Note  how  the 
muscular  power  is  lessened,  "comes  back"  slightly  weakened  at 
the  end  of  the  mental  effort,  and  again  decreases  when  a  second 
problem  engages  the  subject's  thought. 


breath  when  we  wish  to  observe  anything  with  the  closest  pos- 
sible attention."  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  ■">.  in  which  the 
subject  was  engaged  between  x  and  .r,  in  "doing  a  sum.'-  The 
breath  is,  in  fact,  we  are  told,  a  very  sensitive  register  of  mental 
states,  so  that  a  practical  psychologist  can  often  judge  the 
effect  of  some  sensation  on  other  persons  better  by  its  alteration 
than  by  changes  of  color. 

"Lehmann  found  that  the  solution  of  a  problem  caused  a 
definite  shortening  of  the  pulse  and  a  temporary  decrease  in 
the  arm-volume.  .  .  .  Weber  was  able  to  show  that  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  exterior  portion  of  the  head  also  decreases  during 
the  solving  of  a  problem,  while  the  abdominal  organs  contain 
more  blood  because  of  the  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
the  skin.  But  much  more  important  are  Mosso's  discoveries 
as  to  the  amount  of  blood  iu  the  brain  during   mental  labor. 

He  proved  .  .  .  that  the  solv- 
ing of  a  problem  was  accom- 
panied by  an  active  widening 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
brain.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
in  which  a  somewhat  unprac- 
tised subject  multiplied  8  by  12 
in  the  time  space  a  to  w.  We 
observe  instantly  the  marked 
rise  of  the  brain-volume  and 
the  increase  in  the  height  of 
the  single  pulse-heats  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mental  labor 
and  the  fresh  rise  shortly  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  activity, 
when  the  result  is  grasped." 


Interesting  to  employers  of 
both  brain-  and  body-workers 
is  the  statement  that  when 
manual  labor  is  accompanied 
by  mental  labor  the  former  is 
decreased  in  effectiveness.  This  is  very  prettily  demonstrated 
in  Fig.  7,  which  shows  the  work-curve  of  a  single  finger  in  so- 
called  ergograms.  The  vertical  lines  show  on  a  reduced  scale 
the  lifting  height  of  a  single  finger  (the  middle  finger)  attached 
to  the  weight  of  a  metronome. 

"The  first  marked  decrease  in  height,  and  hence  of  muscular 
yield,  corresponds  to  the  solving  of  the  problem  657  X  ;*4  from 
/  to  /.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  this  effort,  the  lifting- 
height  (which  naturally  gradually  decreases  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  work)  rises  to  more  than  double.  After  fifteen 
strokes  the  subject  solved  the  second  problem,  392  X  43,  .  .  . 
and  we  see  again  a  marked  decrease  in  muscular  yield  during 
the  head-work.  Lehmann  proved  also  that  the  decrease  in 
muscular  yield  corresponded  to  the  difficulty  of  the  mental  labor, 
so  that  we  thus  have  a  relative  measure  of  intellectual  effort." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  these  tacts  are  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  efficiency  experts  and  of  all  super- 
intendents of  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  The  S'atur- 
wissensctidfh  a  article  closes  with  some  curious  observations  on 
a  possible  cause  of  the  importance  of  rhythm  in  all  human 
activities. 

"Mosso   proved   that   nerve-cells   show   symptoms  of  fatigue 
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in  from  three  to  four  seconds;  self-observation  teaches  that 
memory-pictures  voluntarily  recalled  arc  subject  t<>  brief  vari- 
ations of  clearness.     Vosz  showed  that  results  of  mental  efforts 

e.g.,  adding  ability — also  have  such  brief  periodic  variations, 
with  an  optimum  of  yield  at  intervals  of  three  to  six  seconds. 
Moreover,  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  cerebrum  occur  in  wavelike  periods  of  from  three  to  six 
seconds.  .  .  .  These  facts  may  be  connected.  Furthermore,  it 
can  be  shown  that  in  a  piece  of  work  which  demands  concen- 
trated attention,  the  errors  committed  predominate  at  the 
trough  of  the  waves  in  the  brain-curve  (considering  the  curve 
as  a  series  of  waves  consisting  of  crest  and  trough).  ...  It  is 
easy  to  believo  that  we  may  find  in  these  waves  in  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  vessels  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  preference  for 
rhythm  in  the  most  varied  realms  of  human  activity." 


TALKING   MONEY 

THAT  "MONEY  TALKS"  is  no  news,  yet  if  we  should 
hear  it  proclaim  its  genuineness  in  actual  words  we 
would  doubtless  be  astonished.  This  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bawtree,  an  English  electrochemical  engineer,  pro- 
poses to  make  it  do — at  any  rate,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
bank-note.  Mr.  Bawtree  is  of  the  opinion  that  photoengraving 
has  now  made  such  progress  as  to  render  counterfeiting  easy 
enough  to  tempt  many  dishonest  persons  who  formerly  lacked 
the  requisite  skill  to  engage  in  it.  To  restore  to  their  nefarious 
work  the  difficulty  of  which  modern  invention  has  partly  relieved 
it,  he  proposes  to  serrate  the  edges  of  bank-notes  in  such  fashion 
that  they  will  act  as  phonograph  records  when  used  with  an 
appropriate  reproductive  device.  The  real  ten-dollar  bill  will 
then  speak  its  own  name,  whereas  its  counterfeit  presentment 
altho  perhaps  exactly  similar  in  appearance,  will  either  remain 
dumb  or  emit  only  unintelligible  sounds.  In  La  Nature  (Paris, 
December  20)  Mr.  V.  Forbin  writes  of  Mr.  Bawtree's  device: 

"The  invention  possesses  two  features — the  fabrication  of 
bank-bills  having  edges  serrated  with  apparent  irregularity 
but  corresponding  to  determinate  sound-waves;  and  the  con- 
struction of  small  special  phonographs  that  will  produce  the 
sounds  corresponding  to  these  waves. 

"In  France,  bills  have  straight  edges,  but  this  is  not  so  in 
many  other  countries — in  England,  in  Germany,  in  America — 
where  bills,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  have  irregular  edges 


caused  by  the  quality  of  the  pulp.  For  instance,  there  are  no 
two  bills  of  the  Bank  of  England  exactly  similar  and  super- 
posable.  Mr.  Bawtree  proposes  to  'regularize  these  irregular- 
ities' and  make  of  them  a  new  obstacle  to  the  increasing  boldness 
of  the  counterfeiters. 

"With  the  aid  of  a  photoengraving  process,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  here,  he  obtains  a  mold  whose  edge,  with 
its  zigzags  and  curves,  represents  exactly  the  line  traced  by  the 
needle  of  a  phonograph  on  which  has  been  recorded,  for  instance, 


the  words  'five  pounds.'     With  the  aid  of  a  very  simple  machine, 

it    is  easy    to   reproduce,   on    I  lie  edges  of  one  or   more  sheets  of 
paper    intended    for    live-pound    notes,  these    zigzags    and    th<>so 
curves.      Thus  all  five-pound   notes  would  carry  a  serrated  edge 
that    is   the  facsimile  of   the   phonographic   v<'cor<l   for  (he   word 
'  five  pounds.' 

"In  order  to  hear  i lie  bill  pronounce  these  magic  syllables, 

the  evidence   that    it    lias   been    honestly   made,    the  inventor   has 

devised   i  w o  pieces  of  apparatus,   which  are  described   in   his 


"hello!  how  much  are  you  worth? 


'TEN   DOLLARS. 


specifications.  One  consists  of  a  greatly  simplified  gramophone, 
whose  needle  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  notched  border;  the 
sounds  so  produced  are  loud  enough  to  be  perceived  when  the 
observer  puts  two  acoustic  tubes  to  his  ears,  while  he  slides 
the  paper  between  two  metal  plates.  In  the  other  device,  the 
experimenter  blows  into  a  tube,  and  the  air,  penetrating  into  the 
sound  chamber  through  the  notches  on  the  edge  of  the  bill  as  it 
slides  between  the  metal  plates,  produces  noise  whose  fre- 
quency and  intensity  correspond  to  the  determined  sound- 
waves and  reproduce  the  desired  words.  If  the  bill  remains 
mute,  it  is  counterfeit! 

"Finally,  Mr.  Bawtree  has  further  simplified  his  system  of 
advising  the  use  of  metallic  matrices  that  reproduce  the  notches 
of  a  genuine  note.  By  superposing  these  on  a  suspected  bill, 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  whether  the  teeth  correspond  exactly." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


J 


A  NEW  "  STUNT  "  IN  AVIATION— The  vertical  descent  of 
an  aeroplane  on  an  "even  keel"  caused  some  surprize  to  those 
who  witnessed  it  recently  at  the  Buc  grounds,  near  Paris,  says 

The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  December  27): 

"Vicomte  d'Autroche  is  an  experienced  military  pilot  and 
was  engaged  in  the  recent  army  maneuvers  with  the  aeroplane 
corps.  In  the  course  of  the  maneuvers  he  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  aeroplane  was  called  upon  to  spot  a  certain  point 
on  the  ground,  then  pass  above  this  place  and  let  drop  a  bomb, 
but  it  became  evident  to  him  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  place 
the  bomb  while  in  rapid  flight,  and  the  object  could  be  much 
better  attained  should  the  aeroplane  remain  motionless  over- 
head, or  else  drop  or  settle  down  in  direct  vertical  movement 
so  as  to  approach  nearer  ground.  He  exercised  in  order  to> 
produce  the  settling-down  movement,  and  was  soon  able  to  do 
this;  thereupon,  wishing  to  prove  its  possibility,  he  approached 
Maurice  Farman.  who  was  at  first  incredulous,  for  such  a 
vertical  descent  in  flat  position  had  never  been  seen.  But 
he  was  able  to  prove  this  at  the  Buc  grounds  not  long  ago. 
When  at  3,000  feet  height  and  in  a  wind  of  60  feet  a  second, 
he  appeared  to  stop  completely  in  the  air  and  the  propeller 
turned  very  slowly.  Then  the  aeroplane  descended  to  the 
ground  in  the  vertical  line,  but  all  the  while  keeping  the  usual 
flat  position  without  overturning.  This  he  repeated  several 
times,  and  even  with  a  passenger  on  board.  The  pilot  begins 
at  any  height  placing  himself  against  the  wind,  stops  his  motor, 
and  allows  the  aeroplane  to  descend.  When  200  feet  from 
the  ground  he  starts  the  motor  and  alights  as  usual.  He  used 
a  Farman  biplane."  * 
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THE  AEROCAMERA:  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAP-MAKER 

BALLOON  ISTS  and  aviators  frequently  describe  the 
appearance  of  country  or  town  "spread  out  like  a  map" 
beneath  them.  Occasionally  we  see  a  photograph  taken 
from  a  lofty  point  in  air.  and  methods  of  employing  such 
photographs  in  the  construction  of  usable  maps,  drawn  to  scale, 
an-    alnady    in    practical    use.     Even    with    some    sacrifice    of 


THE  AEROCAMERA,  VIEWED  FROM  BENEATH. 

The  seven  cameras  take  the  seven  views  seen  on 
the  opposite  page. 

accuracy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  substitution  of  a  prest  button 
for  the  tedious  surveying  operations  of  weeks  or  months  has  its 
advantages,  especially  in  war-time,  where  the  surveyors  could 
not  operate,  if  they  would,  in  the  enemy's  country.  The 
furthest  advance  in  the  way  of  a  practical  camera  for  photo- 
graphic surveys  seems  to  be  the  so-called  aerocamera  of  Capt. 
Theodore  Scheimpflug,  of  the  Austrian  Navy,  who  died  August 
22,  1911.  His  device,  which  thus  appears  to  have  suffered  some 
delay  on  the  road  to  fame,  is  described  in  a  leading  article  in 
Prometheus  (Leipsic,  December  6),  with  some  of  its  latest  de- 
velopments.    Says  the  writer: 

"Around  a  central  camera,  whose  objective  must  generally 
point  straight  downward,  are  grouped  in  a  circle  subsidiary 
cameras,  which  form  images  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
just  under  the  balloon,  not  in  the  field  of  the  central  object-glass. 
All  the  cameras  arc  fixt  together  and  can  be  operated  simul- 
taneously. The  resulting  panoramic  picture,  when  the  apparatus 
is  properly  placed,  has  the  form  of  a  regular  polygon 

"As  i  lie  -ide-cameras,  intended  to  enlarge  the  field,  must 
stand  at  an  angle,  the  images  that  they  form  are  not  strictly 
horizontal.  It  is.  therefore,  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the 
same  plane  ,-is  the  image  in  the  central  camera.  To  this  end, 
Scheimpflug  constructed  what  he  called  a  'transformator.'  .  .  . 
The  pictures  were  thus  brought  into  one  plane  and  united,  form- 
ing an  ideal  bird's-eye  view,  consisting  of  a  single  photograph 
of  a  very  wide  field  in  a  nearly   horizontal  plane." 

Since  the  time  of  Scheimpflug's  invention,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  not  only  have  apparatus  for  aerophotography  become 

very  common,  but  a  new  aerial  has  come  into  use  I  he  aeroplane, 
which  has  made  a  survey  of  t  his  kind  both  cheaper  and  easier  than 
when  it  wa  ary  to  employ  a  balloon.      Owing  to  this  fact, 

keying  by  aerial  photography  has  assumed  new  importance, 
and  is  likely  to  he  widely  used  whenever  time  can  not  be  spared 
for  more  exact  methods.  Translation  math  for  The  Litehahv 
DlOl      i. 


THE  SWAYING  SKY-SCRAPER 
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KY-SCRATCHERS,"  some  of  our  French  friends 
call  them.  Others  translate  our  picturesque  name 
into  "lea  graUe-dels" — "those  that  scrape  the  sky." 
But  how  can  the  sky  be  scraped,  or  scratched,  without  some 
motion  to  and  fro?  The  thing  is  obviously  absurd,  so  we  are 
not  at  all  astonished  to  learn  that  our  tall  buildings,  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  title  that  we  have  bestowed  on  them,  do  in  fact  wobble 
and  sway  about — not  very  much,  to  be  sure,  and  not  enough 
to  alarm  us  for  their  safety,  but  quite  enough  to  give  the  sky  all 
the  scraping  that  it  can  reasonably  expect.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Chicago  superintendent  of  buildings  asserts  that  virtually 
all  of  the  immense  buildings  of  that  city's  down  town  district 
are  out  of  plumb.  This,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  Building 
Progress  (Pittsburg,  December),  calls  attention  to  a  peculiarity 
of  tall  buildings  little  realized  and  still  less  understood  outside 
of  the  architectural  and  engineering  professions.  The  common 
impression  is  that  all  heavy  and  massive  structures  are  rigid, 
firm,  and  immovable;  yet,  in  Chicago,  the  Department  of 
Buildings  owns  up  to  scores  of  buildings  like  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  only  they  do  not  lean  so  much,  thirty  inches  being  the 
most  that  any  of  them  are  out  of  plumb.     We  read  further: 

"So  far  from  being  perfectly  firm  and  rigid,  all  tall  buildings 
are  subject  to  two  distinct  movements,  and  all  heavy  buildings 
erected  on  anything  but  bed-rock  have  three  distinct  movements 
to  their  credit.  « 

"The  city  of  Chicago,  built  as  it  is  on  substrata  of  clay, 
furnishes  the  most  interesting  study  of  the  movement  of  buildings 
and  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  examples.  All  of 
the  early  sky-scrapers  of  that  city  were  carried  on  floating 
foundations  or  on  piles  driven  deep  into  the  clay.  These 
buildings  without  exception  settled  into  the  soil,  due  to  their 
weight,  the  distances  they  settled  varying  from  three  to  over 
five  inches.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  partially  carried  on 
jacks  and  periodically  leveled  up  as  settlements  occur;  then, 
after  all  subsidence  has  taken  place  and  the  buildings  have 
finally  come  to  rest,  the  jacks  are  removed  and  the  foundation 
walls  filled  in  with  masonry. 

"That  is  one  of  the  movements  of  buildings,  then,  settle- 
ment; but  settlement  takes  place  only  in  those  buildings  erected 
on  floating  foundations.  When  the  footings  are  extended 
down  to  bed-rock,  as  all  footings  for  present-day  buildings  in 
Chicago  are,  the  amount  of  settlement  that  takes  place  is  nil, 
and  may  be  disregarded. 

"But  even  buildings  with  their  footings  carried  to  bedrock 
lean  or  are  racked  out  of  plumb,  and  the  taller  the  buildings 
the  more  they  are  likely  to  lean,  altho  the  amount  they  are  out 
of  plumb  is  seldom  enough  to  endanger  the  structure.     Recently 


THIS  "TRANSFORMATOR       HEROES  T1IK  SEVEN  VIKWs  into   ONE, 

the  Building  ( Commissioners  of  ( Chicago  ordered  one  straightened, 

as  it    was  'unsafe,  but   not  dangerous,'  being  thirty  inches  out  of 

plumb.     In  an  interview  they  said:  'It  is  impossible  to  prevent 

the  big  buildings  here  from  leaning.  Some  of  them  are  not 
Straight  when  they  are  finished,  but  that  does  not  impair  their 
safety.  It  is  probably  sale  to  sa.\  that  every  building  in  the 
city  leans  more  or  less.  If  they  are  on  floating  foundations 
they  also  settle  gradually.'      Rut    there  is  still  another  move- 
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THE  SEVEN  MADE  ONE  BY  THE  TRANSFORMATOR. 
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ment  of  buildings,  and  the  most  interesting  of  them  all  to  con- 
sider. According  to  an  exchange,  'The  Eiffel  Tower  swings 
perceptibly  in  the  wind,  and  even  stone  shafts  like  those  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Washington  monuments  move  several  inches 
at  the  top.  In  these  cases  the  cause  of  the  action  is  not  only 
the  wind,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  side  that  is  toward 
the  sun  expands  during  the  day  more  than  the  side  in  shadow. 
An  interesting  device  has  been  employed  to  show  the  move- 
ment of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  A  wire  was 
hung  from  the  middle  of  the  dome  inside  the  building  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  and  on  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  was 
hung  a  25-pound  plumb-bob.  In  the  lower  point  of  the  weight 
was  inserted  a  lead-pencil,  the  point  of  which  just  touched  the 
floor.  A  large  sheet  of  paper  was  spread  out  beneath  it.  As 
the  dome  moved  it  dragged  the  pencil  over  the  paper  every  day. 
The  mark  made  was  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  six  inches  long. 
The  dome  would  start  moving  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  began  to  act  upon  it;  and  slowly,  as  the  day 
advanced,  the  pencil  would  be  dragged  in  a  curve  across  the 
paper  until  sundown,  when  a  reaction  would  take  place  and 
the  pencil  would  move  back  again  to  its  starting-point.  But 
it  would  not  go  back  over  its  own  penciled  track,  for  the  cool 
air  of  night  would  cause  the  dome  to  contract  as  much  on  the 
one  side  as  the  sun  had  made  it  expand  on  the  other,  and  so  the 
pencil  would  form  the  other  half 
of  the  ellipse,  getting  back  to 
the  original  point  all  ready  to 
start  out  again  by  sunrise.'  " 

The  value  of  these  facts  to 
the  men  who  plan  and  build  the 
lofty  piles  of  steel  and  stone  is 
stated  by  the  writer  in  the  fol- 
lowing practical  terms: 

' '  In  the  three  movements  af- 
fecting tall  and  heavy  buildings 
we  have,  then,  particularly  in 
the  expansion  and  contraction 
movement  which  is  of  daily  oc- 
currence, and  which  affects  sky- 
scraper buildings  as  well  as  all 
other  tall  structures,  a  condi- 
tion which  must  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  when  planning 
the  buildings.  Lines  of  steam- 
pipes,  stacks  of  drainage-pipes, 
lengths  of  water-pipes,  vacuum- 
cleaning  pipes,  refrigeration  sys- 
tem pipes,  electric-wire  conduits, 
and  the  various  networks  of 
tubing   which    cross    and    criss- 


cross inside  of  a  building  will  naturally  be  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  movements  of  the  building;  and  if  long  life  is  expected 
of  these  various  systems  of  piping,  they  must  be  so  installed 
that  they  can  'give'  under  the  movements  of  the  building  with- 
out damage  to  the  piping,  and  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
change  of  position. 

"Besides  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  flexibility  for  the 
piping  systems  in  tall  buildings,  the  movement  of  buildings 
shows  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  solid  foundations  the  footings 
of  which  extend  down  to  bed-rock.  Floating  foundations  are 
all  right  for  some  kinds  of  buildings,  but  for  the  sky-scraper 
type  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  solid  rock  of  old  mother 
earth."  

A  PIG  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL— The  Union  Stock  Yards  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  have  offered  to  supply  a  pig  to  every  school  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  that  cares  to  take  one,  says  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  (New  York) : 

"The  requirement  is  that  some  one  at  each  school  shall  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  what  the  pig  eats  and  how  it  is  cared  for. 
The  stock  yards  will  buy  the  pig  back  when  ready,  and  pay  the 


market  price  to  the  school. 


MAP  MADE  FROM  THE  VIEWS  ABOVE. 


As  an  educator  the  hog  has  his 
many  good  points.  We  had  a 
classmate  who  went  through  col- 
lege on  a  sow's  back.  When  he 
started  his  brother  put  aside  one 
good  sow.  The  sale  of  her  pigs 
— fed  on  farm-raised  food — with 
what  this  boy  earned  paid  his  ex- 
penses. Watching  the  pig  ex- 
tract a  square  root  out  of  his 
food  will  help  the  children  all  the 
way  from  mathematics  to  mor- 
als.     As  The  Oregonian  says: 

"'We  should  not  be  surprized 
to  see  within  the  next  ten  years 
every  country  school  supplied 
with  a  flock  of  fowls  as  well  as 
with  pigs  and  milch  cows.  The 
children  will  no  doubt  spend  a 
part  of  their  time  keeping  the 
grounds  in  order  and  attending  to 
the  culture  of  flowers  and  grain, 
while  they  will  not  neglect  the 
wants  of  their  animal  charges.' 

"Well,  why  not?  The  poet 
who  spoke  of  seeing  '  sermons  in 
stones'  has  been  applauded. 
Why  not  sermons  and  lectures 
by  our  barn-yard  friends?" 


Lett 


anjld   Art 


MONNA  LISA'S  SMILES 


No  ONE,  bo  far  as  we  have  Been,  tried  to  estimate  just 
how  sad  the  world  became  during  the  time  of  the 
ilipee  of  Monna  Lima's  smile.  That  her  temporary 
obscuration  had  some  effect  on  the  cheerfulness  of  nations 
seems  to  be  shown  in  the  fact  that  her  mysterious  smile  has 
now  become  the  fashion.     That  its  vogue  will  rival  that  of  the 


"  'The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  social  development, 
not  to  say  revolution,  a  development  from  warlike  roughness 
and  oil  Us  narrow-mindedness  to  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
humanity.  The  increasing  prosperity  in  Florence,  the  refined 
desire  for  pleasure,  the  entrance  of  the  humanists  and  with 
them  a  spiritualistic  I'latonisin.  the  greater  importance  of  women 
in  the  community,  their  sympathetic  alliance  with  humanists, 
philosophers,  and  artists,  an  infection  from  the 
vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  refinement — in 
short,  the  process  of  combustion  in  raw  natural 
forces  under  the  influence  of  civilization — this 
must  have  created  the  smile.  Before,  there 
was  only  rough  earnestness  or  noisy  laughter, 
gentleness  and  innocence  or  brutality.' 

"It  is  worth  remembering  also  that  George 
Meredith  suggested  a  like  conclusion  in  his 
essay  on  'The  Idea  of  Comedy.'  Fordoes  he 
not  find  that  comedy  is  a  highly  civilized  thing, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  comedy,  the  comic  spirit, 
evokes  a  laughter  which  is  'impersonal  and 
of  unrivaled  politeness' — often  no  more  than 
a  smile?" 

A  reflection  of  another  sort  is  furnished  by 
the  London  Morning  Post  in  an  endeavor  to 
determine  what  leads  to  the  purchasing  or  the 
plundering  of  pictures,  whether  on  a  large 
scale  by  Xapoleon,  or  a  more  limited  one  by 
Perugia,  who  took  the  Leonardo  back  to  Italy: 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  HANDS  OF  LA  JOCONDE. 

— Abel  Faire  in  Le  Figaro  (Paris) 


tango  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  foreign  correspondents  of  our 
various  newspapers  gravely  tell  us  that  fashionable  ladies  assume 
the  enigmatic  cast  of  countenance  worn  by  Monna  Lisa,  so  far 
as  they  are  able,  as  an  addition  to  their  other  social  charms. 
In  our  first  article  (January  3)  dealing  with  the  recovery  of  the 
picture  we  quoted  a  popular  lecturer  who  issued  warnings  against 
the  baneful  effect  of  this  particular  smile.  That  view  is  more 
calculated  to  arrest  attention,  since  rhapsodies  of  the  opposite 
nature  are  difficult  to  accomplish  after  the  familiar  one  by 
Walter  Pater.  There  have  been  numerous  speculations  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  smile.  Mr.  Bernard  Lintot  sums  them  up 
in  T.  P.'s  Weekly  (London):  "It  is  the  flesh  become  spirit, 
says  one;  it  is  the  soul  that  has  known  no  material  experience, 
says  another;  it  is  passion,  subtilized  and  exquisite,  sajrs  a  third; 
and  a  fourth  tells  us  it  is  world-weariness  and  the  consummation 
of  the  modern  idea."  Mr.  Lintot,  speaking  for  himself,  declares 
that  "the  smile  of  Monna  Lisa  is  what  we  are;  all  that  it  means 
to  us  we  have  brought  to  it."  Launching  into  a  broader  view,  he 
declares  that  the  smile  in  art  is  a  characteristic  of  highly 
civilized  periods: 

"It  found  masterly  exponents  during  the  civil  awakening 
known  as  the  Italian  Renaissance  before  the  days  of  Leonardo, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  evolution  through  many 
painter-  and  Bculptore  until  it  reaches  perfection  in  Monna  Lisa. 
It  is  significant  also  thai  next  to  Leonardo  it  was  Leonardo's 
master.  Andrea  del  Yerrocchio,  who  achieved  the  finest  mani- 
festations of  the  subtle  and  elusive  expression.  One  can.  indeed, 
see  in  Leonardo's  mastery  the  perfection  of  the  smile  which 
first  irradiated  the  lace  of  Verroochio's 'David.'  Dr.  Jens  Thiis, 
in  bis  tine  study  of  'Leonardo  da  Vinci.'  which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  t  he  most  beautifully  produced  books  on  art  our  generation 
has  seen,  devotes  a  valuable  and  delightful  chapter  to  the  subject 
of  the  smile,  iu  the  course  of  which  lie  says: 


"The  pleasure  in  the  picture  itself  does 
not  account  either  for  the  plunder  of  pictures 
or  for  the  great  prices  paid  for  them.  Napoleon 
had  little  or  no  interest  in  pictures  for  their 
own  sake,  and  many  rich  men  buy  their  pic- 
tures on  other  people's  advice,  which  means  that  they  do 
not  themselves  appreciate  them.  A  large  part  of  the  motive 
is,  therefore,  extraneous,  a  form  of  vanity  which  makes  a 
man  want  to  be  the  owner  of  something  that  he  believes  to 
be  valuable  because  other  people  value  it.  What,  then,  is  the 
benefit  of  the  acquisition  of  pictures  by  Governments  for  their 
collections?  Probably  it  is  the  possibility  of  pleasure  which 
the  pictures  in  a  public  gallery  offer  to  a  certain  number  of 
the  visitors.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  more  limited  benefit  than 
most  people  suppose.  For  either  a  strong  natural  bent  or  a 
considerable  experience  is  needed  to  enable  a  man  to  derive 
from  any  but  a  few  pictures  a  feeling  deep  enough  to  be  rightly 
called  emotion,  or  a  pleasure  so  vital  that  in  its  absence  it 
is  missed.  To  those,  however,  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
painter's  art  and  to  whom  the  likeness  of  anything  strongly  ap- 
peals, the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  comparing  the  works  of 
a  number  of  masters  is  a  great  boon.  But  the  range  of  styles 
must  for  most  people  not  be  too  great.  Egyptian  statues  and 
Japanese  paintings  have  little  to  say  to  nine  Englishmen  out  of 
ten;  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  way  in  which  things  appeared 
to  Egyptians  or  appear  to  the  Japanese  is  required  for  their  appre- 
ciation. They  appeal  at  first  only  to  the  sense  of  curiosity,  and 
a  gradual  training  or  a  certain  amount  of  growing  accustomed 
to  them  is  required  before  they  give  direct  intuitive  pleasure. 
"It  may  be  doubted  whether  pictures  painted  in  a  different 
country  in  traditions  unlike  our  own  can  ever  speak  as  directly 
to  us  as  those  that  are  the  work  of  men  of  our  own  race,  taking 
the  term  race  in  a  large  sense.  The  Kuropean  nations  perhaps 
count  in  this  matter  as  one  race.  They  all  inherit  a  great  deal 
of  their  sense  of  beauty  and  of  their  way  of  seeing  their  fellow 
creatures  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Greeks,  and  works  of 
art  that  spring  from  a  different  tradition  appear  to  them  all 
strange  and  exotic. 

"The  greatest  enjoyment  that  is  occasioned  by  a  picture  is 
probably  that  of  the  painter  while  he  is  painting  it.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  to  be  any  real  cultivation  of  art  in  a  country,  the 
right  way  of  bringing  it  about  is  to  make  drawing,  painting,  and 
carving  parts  of  tin1  education  of  young  people,     Heading  about 
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THE   LOVELY   TRAVELER. 
"  Now  you  have  me  in  jail." 


MONNA   LISA  ENJOYS   HER   RETURN   HOME. 

"  Now  blow  for  me  an  overture, 
I've  come  back  to  the  Louvreture."     — Ulk. 


— (g)  Kladderadatsch. 
TWO    GERMAN    VIEWS    OF    "LA  JOCONDE'S "    RETURN. 


pictures  is  much  the  same  as  reading  about  books,  a  secondary 
process  too  often  substituted  for  what  should  be  primary.  But 
■even  looking  at  pictures  can  seldom  have  its  full  value  without 
some  practise  of  eye  and  hand  by  drawing  and  painting.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  doubtful  whether  very  much  good  was 
■ever  done  by  the  appropriation  of  works  of  art  as  spoils 
of  war. 

"The  works  of  art  that  are  a  national  benefit  are  those  that 
are  the  nation's  own  product.  The  transference  of  Italian  pic- 
tures to  France  accomplished  by  Bonaparte  was  less  of  an 
injury  to  Italy  and  less  of  a  benefit  to  France  than  has  been 
supposed.  The  masterpieces  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
Renaissance  were  a  century  ago  not  the  living  delight  of  Italians 
as  they  had  been  in  the  ages  when  they  were  painted,  for  the 
Italians  had  ceased  to  create  work  of  the  same  kind,  which  had, 
therefore,  for  them  only  an  antiquarian  value.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  dispersion  of  Italian  pictures  has  been  a  good  thing  for 
Italy.  It  has  taken  thousands  of  people  from  other  countries 
to  visit  the  land  where  these  works  were  produced,  and  has 
thus  gained  for  Italy  the  interest  and  good  will  of  most  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe 

"The  delight  that  men  have  in  pictures  is  one  of  the  dark 
points  in  the  natural  history  of  the  human  spirit.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been  closely  approached  by  the  Greek  analyst 
of  the  drama,  who  held  that  there  was  a  natural  pleasure  in 
recognition,  so  that  the  source  of  enjoyment  in  the  case  of 
pictures  is  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  the  likeness.  This  account 
may  fail  to  satisfy  the  admirers  of  ideal  or  imaginative  art. 
But  imagination  is,  perhaps,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  process 
of  adapting  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  and  so  of  creating  types. 
The  'Monna  Lisa'  is  only  a  lady's  portrait,  and  Leonardo  in 
painting  it  reproduced  what  he  saw  and  the  way  in  which  he 
saw  it.  A  writer  like  Pater  sets  out  at  great  length  what  he  felt 
or  thought  when  he  looked  at  the  picture,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  Leonardo  when  he  painted  it  had  the  save 
thoughts." 


THE  POETRY  OF   LAST  YEAR 

THE  MOST  VIGOROUS  VOICE  in  contemporary 
poetry  to-day  would  perhaps  be  expected  to  find  its 
echo  in  one  branch  or  the  other  of  the  English-speaking 
people.  England  produced  Masefield,  and  Harry  Kemp  imitates 
him;  or,  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite  says  in  his  survey  of  last 
year's  magazine  verse,  he  shows  Masefield's  influence.  It  is  the 
only  distinctly  new  note  which  Mr.  Braithwaite  observes,  tho 
he  mentions  Henry  Van  Dyke's  "Daybreak  in  the  Grand 
Canon  of  Arizona"  as  breathing  "a  fine  national  spirit,  full  of 
reverence  for  the  greatness  with  which  the  American  destiny 
is  symbolized  in  the  natural  grandeur  of  our  country."  Mr. 
Markham's  "Shoes  of  Happiness"  is  instanced  as  "full  of  his 
visionary  and  spiritual  promptings."  Mr.  Braithwaite — in  his 
article  in  the  Boston  Transcript — introduces  a  new  poet  whose 
sonnet  "November"  we  quoted  in  our  issue  of  January  10.  He 
writes  of  him : 

"I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  poet  who  has  not  yet  presented 
himself  except  through  an  occasional  magazine  piece,  but  who 
has  written  two  of  the  finest  sonnets  in  American  poetry.  Last 
year  I  reprinted  Mr.  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher's  'As  an  Old 
Mercer,'  and  pronounced  that  an  achievement  that  could  hardly 
be  surpassed.  But  in  the  sonnet  'November,'  .  .  .  Mr. 
Fisher  has  done,  I  believe,  something  that  is  even  greater." 

Mr.  Braithwaite  is  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  annual  surveys, 
and  this  year  his  winnowings  are  incorporated  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1913,"  and  published 
by  himself  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  has  enlarged  his  scope,  and 
this  year  estimates  the  verse  published  in  Harper's,  Scribner' s, 
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•  try,  Forum,  Lippincoit's,  Smart  Set,  and  The  Bellman,  with 
few    selections    from    The    Outlook,   The    Independent,   Poetry, 
/'..<  try  Journal,  and  The   Yah    Rt    iew.      Tin ■  Billman's  entrance 
among  the  old-established  purveyors  is  thus  justified: 

"I   have  added  this  year  a  weekly,    The  Bellman.     West  of 
X.w  York  it  is  the  best  edited  and  most  influential  periodical. 
Indeed  it  is  widely  read  in  the  East.     In  its  pages  three  of  the 
younger     American     poets     of      distinctive 
achievement    have    been    presented.       Tho 
Arthur  Upson  had  published  some   two  or 
three    books   of   verse    before    The    Bellman 
was  established,  yet  it  was  practically    the 
first   American  magazine  to  print  his  work. 
Amelia  J.  Burr  made  her  first  considerable 
poetic  appearance  in  The  Bellman,  and  the 
best    work,    the   sonnets   that   have   placed 
Mr.    Mahlon    Leonard    Fisher   in    the  fore- 
front   of    contemporary   American     sonnet- 
writers,  appeared  in  this  same  publication." 


The  method  of  selection  has  not  changed 
from  previous  years.  Mr.  Braithwaite  simply 
takes  the  poet's  point  of  view  and  his  value 
of  the  theme  dealt  with,  merely  judging 
"how  vital  and  compelling"  he  has  made  it. 
His  enumeration  is  this: 

"In  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  num- 
bers (this  summary  is  made  before  the  last 
three  numbers  completing  The  Bellman  for 
the  year  are  issued)  of  these  seven  maga- 
zines I  find  there  were  published  during 
1913  a  total  of  506  poems.  The  total  num- 
ber of  poems  printed  in  each  magazine,  and 
the  number  of  the  distinctive  poems  are: 
Century,  total  58,  30  of  distinction;  Harper's, 
total  57,  29  of  distinction;  Scribner's,  total 
45,  30  of  distinction;  Forum,  total  53,  27 
of  distinction;  Lippincoit's,  total  66,  21 
of  distinction;  The  Bellman,  total  53,  25  of 
distinction;  The  Smart  Set,  total  169,  49  of 
distinction." 


JOCONDE  THE  CYNIC. 


From  these  212  poems  are  chosen  81 
for  the  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for 
1913."  The  titles  and  authors  of  the  40 
poems  starred  to  mark  those  which  seem 
to  Mr.  Braithwaite  to  carry  a  special  distinction  are  taken 
from  his   selection  for   the  magazine  anthology: 

♦'A  Likeness,'  Willa  Sibert  Cather.     Scribner's. 

*  Ghosts,'  Marguerite  Mooers  Marshall.     Smart  Set. 

•'November,'  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher.     Bellman. 

"  Perugia,'  Amelia  Josephine  Burr.     Century. 

♦God's  Will,*  Mildred  Howells.     Harpers. 

•'The  Swordless  Christ,'  Percy  Adams  Hutchinson.     Forum. 

•'The  Field  of  Glory,'  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.    The  Outlook. 

♦'  Love  of  Life,'  Tertius  Van  Dyke.     Scribner's. 

♦'Thanksgiving  for  Our  Task,'  Shaemus  O'Sheel.     Forum. 

♦'Trees,'  Joj-ce  Kilmer.      Poetry. 

*'  In  the  Hospital,'  Arthur  Guiterman.     Scribner's. 

♦'Night  Sentries,'  George  Sterling.     Harper's. 

♦Of  Moira  Up  the  Glen,'  Edward  J.  O'Brien.     Smart  Set. 

♦•  On  the  Birth  of  a  Child,'  Louis  Untermeyer.     The  Indt  pi  ndent. 

♦Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,'  Francis  Hill.     Lippincoit's. 

*'In    a    Forgotten    Burying-Ground,'  Ruth    Guthrie    Harding. 

Pot  try  Journal. 
♦A  Mountain  Gateway,'  Bliss  Carman.    Smart  Set. 
'Wind.'  Fannie  Stearns  Davis.      Harper's. 
•'What  of  the  Night?'  Willard  Huntington  Wright.     Forum. 
♦'Heart's  Tide,'  Ethel  M.  Hewitt.     Harper's. 
♦'.May  Is  Building  Her  House,'  Richard  Le Gallienne.    Harper's. 
•'An  Adieu,'  Florence  Earle  Coates.     Harper's. 
♦'A  Threnody,'  Louis  V.  Ledoux.     Scribner's. 
♦'Over  tin    Wintry  Threshold,'  Bliss  Carman.     Smart  Set. 
♦'Waiting,'  Charles  Hanson  Towne.     Harper's. 
*' The  Ghost,'  Herman  Hagedorn.    Scribner's. 

•'School,'  Percy  Mackaye.      Forum. 

•'Lesl  I  Learn,'  Witter  Bynner.     Smart  Set. 


"This  lady  with  a  smile  turns  the 
heads  of  multitudes.  I  with  many 
smiles  can  not  make  a  single  man 
turn  his  head." 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 


♦'Human,'  Richard  Burton.     Smart  Set. 

♦Desiderium,'  Richard  Le  Gallienne.     Smart  Set. 

♦Hymn  to  Demeter.'  Louis  V.  Ledoux.      Yale  Review. 

♦'Departure,'  John  Hall  Wheelock.     Forum. 

♦'The  Sin  Eater,'  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell.     Smart  Set. 

♦The  Kallyope  Yell,'  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay.     Forum. 

♦'Train-Mates.'  Witter  Bynner.      Yah  Rem 

♦'The  Marvelous  Munchausen,'  William  Rose  Benet.     Century. 

♦'An  Old  Maid,'  Sara  Teasdale.      Forum. 

♦'Later.'  Willard  Huntington  Wright.   Smart 
St  t. 

♦'Sappho,'  Sara  Teasdale.     Scribner's. 

♦To  a  Child  Falling  Asleep,'  Robert  Alden 
Sanborn.     Poetry  Journal. 

The  Bellman,  commenting  on  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's  book,  declares  its  weakness  to  be 
"the  weakness  of  most  English  and  American 
poetry  to-day:  it  has  no  undercurrent  of 
intense  feeling,"  and  hence  represents  "not 
the  first  level  of  poetry.-'  This  is  some- 
what better  than  the  sweeping  condemnation 
that  we  find  in  the  review  of  American  verse 
by  John  Alford  published  in  Poetry  and 
Drama  (London).  The  latter  finds  "no  sup- 
port to  a  belief  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  American  poetry."  Imitation,  he  de- 
clares, has  been  "the  overmastering  vice 
of  American  poets,"  and  he  goes  on: 

"Lowell  imitated  Wordsworth,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  Keats.  Longfellow,  tho  he  had 
some  initiative,  chiefly  imitated  Tennyson 
and  the  Germans.  Their  predecessors  erred 
in  the  same  way  •(there  is  a  passage  in  the 
chef  d'aeuvre  of  Timothy  Dwight  beginning, 
'Fair  Verna,  loveliest  village  of  the  West!'), 
and  the  tradition  is  fairly  upheld  by  the 
present  generation.  Of  the  various  volumes 
before  me,  two  bear  names  that  one  remem- 
bers having  heard  before,  and  which  are,  I 
believe,  accounted  of  much  honor  'on  the 
other  side.'  But  what  do  they  present? 
Mr.  Cale  Young  Rice  imitates  Stephen 
Phillips  at  his  worst  (the  comparison  has 
been  made  ad  nauseam  in  America),  and 
Mr.  Clinton  Scollard  is  yet  another  copyist 
of  that  most  fashionable  of  masters,  Keats. 
Of  the  rest,  Mr.  Charlton  M.  Lewis  essays  a  tale  of  Gawayne 
in  the  manner  of  'The  Ingoldsby  Legends.'  and  Mr.  Rhys 
Carpenter  makes  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  in  imitating  Shake- 
speare. Wherever  a  less  direct  derivation  is  traceable,  a  greater 
incapacity  is  evinced.  That  is  the  most  distressing  symptom 
of  all.  Even  in  subject-matter  the  majority  appear  to  find 
little  of  interest  in  their  native  country.  Do  none  of  the  above 
writers  find  worthy  qualities  either  in  the  cities  or  vast  and 
varied  territories  of  America?  Mr.  Rice's  play,  stripl  of  its 
medieval  garb,  is  rather  obvious  melodrama;  surely  that  is 
a  phenomenon  to  be  found  without  a  journey  to  Naples  and 
across  an  interval  of  350  years.  What,  again,  induces  Mr. 
Louis  How  to  write  of  Italy  and  'long,  languorous  hot  nights  of 
June'?  Europe  and  European  culture  is  worth  consideration, 
but  it  is  so  much  more  keenly  felt  and  better  exprest  by  those 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Admonition  is,  of  course,  valueless.  If 
those  who  wish  to  write  poetry  do  not  feel  the  dignity  or  vitality 
of  their  own  country  they  will  not  write  about  it.  Possibly  the 
fault  is  not  theirs,  tho  WThitman  succeeded  in  remaining  both" an 
American  and  a  poet.  Of  this  I  am  convinced:  when  American 
poetry  is  written  it  will  again  concern  itself  with  America. 
In  the  meantime,  Americans  may  just  as  well  sell  their  literary 
Cook's  tickets  and  try  to  inculcate  at  home  that  sense  of  form 
of  which  they  are  so  sadly  devoid  in  every  branch  of  their 
national  life. 

"But  there  is  one  characteristic  considerably  in  evidence 
among  their  books  which  is  both  positive  and  truly  American. 
I  can  give  it  no  other  name  than  ' cosmicality .'  It  consists 
in  an  obsession  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  universe  and  all 
things  therein,  and  shows  itself  in  a  profusion  of  capital  letters 
and  in  such  phrases  as  Primordial  Earth.'  And  trust  the 
Infinite  to  see  him  through.'  '0  once  again  with  Nature  face  to 
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face!'  (shades  of  Whitman!),  'Time  the  slow  pulse  which  heats 
eternity,'  etc.  Theso  are  taken  at  random — it  would  be  possible 
to  produce  many  mone  and  much  better  examples — from  the 
work  of  Mr.  William  Ellory  Leonard  and  othor  writers,  and 
represent  the  attempts  to  grapple  with  big  ideas  by  minds  too 
small  to  compass  them.  They  arise  from  the  same  causes  which 
producod  Whitman,  who  is  certainly  in  part  also  responsible. 
They  are  inevitable,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  thorn.  They  are  at 
any  rate  indigenous,  and  when  another  big  mind  arrives  may 
again  find  competent  expression." 


DEFYING    THE    "TECHNIQUE"    OF   ART 

THE  VOGUE  of  Walt  Whitman  with  the  non-American 
world  has  never  been  hurt  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
quite  innocent  of  the  technique  of  poetry — at  least 
of  the  accepted  technique  of  accepted  poets.  Whatever  stum- 
bling-block this  limitation  provided  seemed  to  fall  only  in  the 
way  of  Whitman's  fellow  countrymen.  His  case  is  in  some 
senses  paralleled  by  our  younger  successful  playwrights,  who, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  successful  just  because  they 
have  no  technique.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by  the  English 
playwright,  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  who  has  just  termi- 
nated a  visit  among  us;  but  he  put  it  in  a  form  a  little  more 
polite  in  saying  that  " there  areas  many  technics  as  there  are 
successful  plays."  Of  course  the  dictum  will  strike  our  schools 
and  universities  as  terribly  perverting,  for,  as  the  New  York 
Sun  points  out,  they,  in  league  with  many  literary  periodicals, 
have  been  attempting  to  "manufacture  writers  by  teaching 
them  'technique.'"  Mr.  Maugham's  conclusions  against  this 
practise,  The  Sun  further  suggests,  "may  produce  somewhat  of 
a  shock  upon  rising  authors  who  are  being  shown  exactly  how 
to  produce  'the  great  American  novel'  or  'the  great  American 
play ' ;  still  in  the  long  run  such  outspoken  views  will  do  much 
toward  putting  a  vast  amount  of  literary  buncombe  to  rout." 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Maugham  said  to  an  interviewer  for  the 
New  York  Times: 

"The  native  American  play  is  an  admirable  product,  for  three 
reasons — for  the  freshness  of  its  material,  the  veracity  of  its 
representation,  and  its  splendid  variety  of  speed  in  perform- 
ance, and,  of  course,  the  greatest  of  these  is  freshness  of  material, 
for  new  matter  put  upon  the  stage  is  to  the  theater  what  new 
blood  is  to  the  human  body. 

"For  these  virtues  in  native  play- writing  I  really  believe 
America  has  to  thank  nothing  else  than  American  democracy, 
but  by  democracy  I  mean  democratic  taste  in  the  selection 
and  the  use  of  material  for  play-making,  and  a  democratic 
hospitality  on  the  part  of  audiences  to  give  just  as  respectful  a 
hearing  to  the  author  who  is  an  obscure  nobody  as  to  an  estab- 
lished celebrity.  Your  democratic  search  for  material  for  plays 
is  splendidly  liberalizing  to  the  whole  craft  of  play-writing,  for 
it  finds  plots  in  stones,  comedies  in  running  brooks,  and  plays  in 
everything;  it  does  not  stipulate,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  craft, 
that  the  material  of  a  play  shall  be  thus  and  so;  that  it  shall  be 
ordered  and  arranged  this  wise  and  that,  and  that  in  its  final 
form  it  shall  take  any  particular  shape;  but  rather  it  sensibly 
goes  on  the  assumption  that  any  or  all  human  character  in  con- 
flict with  environment,  thriftily  manipulated  in  writing,  will 
generate  a  good  play,  serious  or  comic,  as  the  matter  in  hand 
may  be. 

"Always  most  is  done  for  the  theater  and  for  play- writing 
by  the  mind  fertile  in  ideas,  but  unhampered  by  precedents; 
that  is,  the  man  who  does  the  unusual  and  striking  thing — his 
very  amateur  lack  of  so-called  technical  equipment  lends  fresh- 
ness to  every  character  or  plot  he  touches.  Within  the  last 
month  I  have  seen  American  plays  that  have,  each  in  its  own 
way,  smashed  dozens  of  supposedly  ironclad  laws  for  play- 
writing.  These  plays  have  been  by  writers  whose  work  suc- 
ceeds because  they  fortunately  do  not  know  that  it  has  always 
been  a  rule  that  no  play,  in  performance,  must  ever  deceive 
its  public,  or  they  have  been  plays  by  writers  whose  hands  were 
never  stayed  by  such  other  old-fashioned  laws  as  that  there 
must  never  be  an  empty  stage  during  a  performance,  that 
every  entrance  and  exit  of  every  character  must  be  accounted 
for,  that  any  and  all  of  the  dramatic  unities  need  be  observed, 


that  consistency  of  characters  can  no  more  reasonably  l><> 
demanded  of  tho  thoator  than  of  life,  or  that  one  may  not  ever 
interchange  media,  comedy  with  farce  or  farce  even  with  tragedy, 
in  the  composition  of  a  play. 

"In  short,  tho  splendid  technical  fact  recognized  by  American 
playwrights — and,  in  fact,  by  the  best  playwrights  the  world 
over  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  technique  of  the  drama. 
There  are  as  many  technics  as  there  are  successful  plays; 
just  as  there  are  as  many  audiences  as  I  here  are  seals  in  a  I  healer. 
Every  plot  calls  for  its  own  technique.  The  met  hods  employed 
in  the  making  of  one*  play  are  no  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
making  of  another  than  that  my  clothes  are  apt  to  lit  you. 
Plays  are  concerned  with  the  objective  in  life;  the  subjective 
has  its  place,  but  it  must  always  bo  subordinate,  as  in  life. 
But  it  is  no  more  possiblo  to  expoct  a  given  set  of  laws  for  play- 
writing  to  work  out  in  the  dramatic  or  comic  molding  of  one  mass 
of  objective  plot-matter  as  well  as  with  another  as  it  is  to  expect 
that  any  two  given  individuals  in  life  can  be  assumed  to  act 
precisely  the  same,  even  under  the  same  circumstances." 

Those  deliverances  must  be  especially  timely  if  the  Sun  writer 
is  correct  in  his  observation  that  "at  no  stag©  in  the  history  of 
applied  dilettantism  has  there  been  an  equal  output  of  un- 
meaning platitudes  on  the  technique  of  writing  as  in  these  days." 
The  determination  to  turn  the  back  on  convention  in  respect 
to  play- writing  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Maugham,  for  we  find  Mr. 
John  Palmer  writing  to  this  effect  in  the  London  Saturday 
Review: 

"Books  even  have  been  written  on  the  mysteries  and  intricate 
wonders  of  dramatic  craftsmanship;  and  there  are  people  who 
hire  themselves  out  to  young  playwrights  for  a  small  fee  as 
critical  advisers.  The  young  playwright  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  such  books  or  such  people  deserves  to  invest  his  money 
without  any  visible  or  invisible  return — surely  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  a  man  in  a  society  founded  on  capital. 
A  few  moments'  intelligent  reflection  would  show  this  foolish 
young  playwright  that  fitting  his  ideas  to  the  framework  of  a 
modern  stage  is  not  an  enterprise  requiring  expert  mysterious 
knowledge.  Any  one  who  has  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  believe 
that  he  is  a  budding  dramatist,  who  feels  within  himself  a 
particle  of  the  quality  described  in  the  manuals  as  dramatic 
instinct,  must  also  know  that,  compared  with  the  job  of  getting 
ideas  or  seeing  characters  for  a  play,  the  job  of  complying  with 
the  obvious  requirements  of  dramatic  form  is  childishly  easy. 
The  author  who  can  conceive  a  twentieth-century  Hamlet  is 
not  likely  to  be  worried  about  getting  him  on  and  off  the  twentieth- 
century  stage,  or  about  contriving  suitable  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  his  character.  To  be  a  great  dramatist  requires 
imaginative  genius;  the  rest  requires  only  common  sense.  There- 
fore, young  sir,  when  the  professional  man  of  the  theater  talks 
to  you  of  structure  and  technical  effects,  you  will  know  that  he  is 
talking  nonsense.  Perhaps  he  knows  he  is  talking  nonsense, 
wishing  to  spare  your  feelings,  or  to  conceal  his  inability  to 
declare  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  your  work.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense.  In  that  case  he  is  a 
thoroughgoing  professional  man  of  the  theater,  and  you  would 
be  well  advised  to  pay  not  the  least  attention  to  anything  he 
says.  As  to  people  who  write  manuals  of  craftsmanship, 
either  they  are  very  stupid,  or  we  must  suppose  some  radical 
defect  of  character.  The  intelligent  critic  who  really  thinks  his 
advice  is  likely  to  be  of  value  to  aspiring  authors,  and  puts  upon 
it  a  fee,  is  either  a  disingenuous  quack  or  a  conceited  coxcomb. 

"All  this  heartrending  talk  about  technical  equipment  and 
the  laws  of  craft  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the  theater.  Every 
art  is  infested  with  insane  professional  experts  who  impose 
equally  upon  the  artistic  neophyte  and  the  public.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  indisputable  general  rule  that  the  technique 
of  any  art  is  utterly  negligible,  compared  with  the  imaginative 
energy  required  to  set  it  going.  If  I  had  a  great  dramatic 
idea,  the  technique  for  its  expression  would  come  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  I  had  a  furious  impulse  to  express  myself 
in  music,  it  would  take  me  less  than  six  months  to  master  the 
language.  Technique  is  only  of  first-rate  importance  to  people 
who  have  nothing  to  say.  The  professional  dramatist  or 
musician,  who  only  after  years  of  hard  labor  has  mastered  the 
grammar  of  his  art,  and,  having  lost  his  wits  in  the  process,  is 
thereafter  insanely  afflicted  into  supposing  that  to  write  gram- 
matically is  necessarily  to  write  something  worth  reading, 
proves  the  point  of  this  article  as  clearly  as  the  genius  whose 
grammar  is  of  no  importance  at  all  as  compared  with  the  thing 
it  enables  him  to  say." 
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MORE  "NEW   RELIGION"    FROM    DR.   ELIOT 


DR.  ELIOT'S  -Twentieth  Century  Religion"  names 
God  "Our  Father."  Such  a  title  implies  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  declare  certain  New  York  clergymen,  who, 
with  other  ministers  elsewhere,  are  eagerly  discussing  the 
Harvard  ex-president's  enlargements  to  his  new  religion.  Two 
years  ago  he  published  an  article  on  the  "Twentieth-Century 
Religion."  and  since  the  new  year  opened  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  has  issued  another  of  Dr.  Eliot's  articles  on 
the  same  theme.  His  pronouncements  show  him  a  "very  poor 
theologian,"  thinks  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Some  of  the  points  on  which  Dr. 
Eliot's  faith  differs  from  orthodoxy  are  stated  in  this  paragraph: 

"God  did  not  make  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  God 
did  not  turn  stone-mason  and  give  into  the  hands  of  Moses  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Neither  did  the  sun  stand  still  for 
•Joshua.  Neither  did  Jonah  go  through  his  thrilling  experience 
in  the  closed  quarters  of  the  whale." 

There  are  no  miracles,  dogmas,  or  creeds  in  Dr.  Eliot's  new 
religion.  "Men  of  science,"  he  declares,  "have  no  faith  in  magic 
or  miracles."      He  writes: 

"No  thinking  person  now  accepts  as  anything  but  primitive 
myth  or  fanciful  poetay  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  the 
portrait  of  God  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  as  a  being  who 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  as  a  child  fashions  an 
image  out  of  snow  or  clay. 

"The  Creator  is  for  modern  man  a  sleepless,  active  energy 
and  will,  which  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  actuates  all  things, 
as  the  human  spirit  actuates  its  own  body,  so  small  and  yet  so 
inconceivably  complex. 

"By  savage  man  the  gods  were  recognized  chiefly  in  the  irresist- 
ible catastrophies  of  nature,  in  the  lightning,  the  earthquake, 
the  flood  and  the  drought,  the  volcano  and  the  mighty  wind. 

"Twentieth-century  people  recognize  God  chiefly  in  the  won- 
derful energies  of  sound,  light,  and  electricity,  in  the  vital 
process  of  plants  and  animals,  in  human  love  and  aspirations, 
and  in  the  evolution  of  human  society." 

The  New  York  Herald,  which  prints  in  a  Boston  dispatch 
these  excerpts  that  have  set  the  clergymen  talking,  gives  also, 
whether  in  Dr.  Eliot's  words  or  not,  these  other  characteristics: 

"Christ  will  be  the  supreme  teacher. 

"The  Church  of  the  future  will  have  more  reverence  for  the 
personality  of  Jesus. 

"It  will  prefer  liberty  to  authority. 

"It  will  see  neither  deities  nor  demons  in  the  forces  and 
processes  of  nature. 

"It  will  rob  death  of  its  terror. 

"It  will  dwell  on  goodness,  life,  and  truth. 

"The  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  its  outcome." 

Dr.  Eliot  has  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church  (Unitarian),  Boston.  The  New  York 
Herald  gives  his  views  in  these  words: 

"The  Church  of  the  future,  Dr.  Eliot  says,  will  prefer  liberty 
to  authority.  I  agree  with  him.  The  minute  you  believe  in 
democracy  you  believe  in  liberty.  If  you  believe  in  Romanism 
you  believe  in  authority.  Dr.  Eliot's  whole  idea  is  in  decided 
accord  with  the  principles  of  democracy.  The  coming  battle 
Of  the  future  is  to  be  between  liberty  and  authority,  and  it  must 
be  fought.  If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  as  a  democracy 
it  can  only  do  90  because  we  are  all  related  as  brothers  of  our 
Father  and  have  B  feeling  of  kinship  for  each  other. 

"The  higher  conception  you  have  of  God  the  less  you  will 
believe  in  miracles.  The  more  you  have  confidence  in  the 
absolute  rectitude  of  God  the  less  will  you  believe  that  he 
will  break  his  laws  or  that  he  works  by  interference  or  miracles. 
Man  is  dependable  only  in  so  far  as  you  can  trust  him.     If  he 


agrees  to  do  certain  things  and  violates  his  word,  you  lose  faith 
in  him. 

"I  agree  with  Dr.  Eliot  when  he  says  that  a  belief  in  religion 
as  it  should  be  accepted  will  rob  death  of  its  terrors.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  God's  life  is  eternal,  as  St.  Paul  said  that  'the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  within  us,'  the  moment  you  get  that  absolutely 
fixt  in  your  mind,  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  Jesus  arose 
from  the  dead  or  not.  The  story  of  Jesus  arising  from  the  dead 
is  but  one  of  the  childlike  conceptions  which  have  no  basis  in 
fact.  It  is  one  of  those  beautiful  ideas  that  have  grown  up  like 
Santa  Claus,  that  had  a  value  once,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  need.  Dr.  Eliot  is  right  when  he  says  that  men  have  no 
longer  faith  in  miracles  or  magic." 

Philadelphia  furnishes  a  supporter  in  Rabbi  Berkowitz,  of  the 
Rodef  Shalom,  who  says: 

"Dr.  Eliot  needs  no  defender.  The  truths  he  tells  no  man  can 
deny.  The  inferences  he  draws  are  not  to  be  met  by  sneers. 
The  great  religious  precept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  coming 
to  its  own  because  the  concept  of  God  as  our  common  Father  has 
been  deepened  in  the  human  heart.  Dr.  Eliot's  paper  is 
strongly  constructive." 

Dr.  Eaton,  who  is  quoted  in  several  daily  papers,  has  this  an- 
swer for  the  twentieth-century  theologian: 

"  Unitarianism  has  failed  in  the  United  States.  Many  years 
ago  Ernest  Renan  predicted  its  failure,  because,  in  his  language, 
it  undertook  to  have  religion  without  mystery,  rationalism  with- 
out criticism,  high  intellectual  culture  without  poetry.  As  an 
institution  Unitarianism  had  the  best  start  of  any  religious 
body  of  recent  times.  But,  in  spite  of  social,  financial,  jintellectual, 
and  moral  prestige,  it  has  fallen  fast  and  pitifully  behind,  while 
the  people  who  believe  in  God  as  God  Almighty,  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  as  the  personal  Father,  who  created  men,  who  rules 
them,  who  loves  and  judges  them,  wrho  has  redeemed  them 
through  the  vicarious  atonement  given  by  his  divine  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  are  growing  more  powerful  all  the  time. 

"To  reduce  religion  to  the  bones  of  cold  intellectualism  is  to 
have  no  religion  at  all.  There  is  much  in  Dr.  Eliot's  address  of 
worth  and  value,  but  to  make  the  religion  which  he  presents 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  life  is  to  fall  into  the  blackest  failure 
and  despair. 

"Such  religion  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  New  England 
Unitarianism  in  its  best  clothes — very  learned,  very  cold,  and  very 
futile.  It  will  never  send  forth  missionaries,  nor  found  institu- 
tions, nor  inspire  reformations.  It  will  appropriate  what  is 
brought  to  it  by  positive  achievements  in  every  walk  of  life, 
but  has  nothing  to  give  in  return. 

"It  is  a  pity,  when  the  world  is  asking  for  bread,  that  we 
should  persist  in  handing  it  a  stone." 

The  Herald  prints  this  statement  of  the  Methodist  Bishop 
Berry,  of  Philadelphia: 

"Why  do  not  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  Boston  friends  suggest  some- 
thing new?  His  words  are  only  a  rehash  of  old  platitudes  which 
have  been  given  currency  in  that  quarter  for  years.  I  suppose  it 
is  necessary  to  do  something  periodically  in  defense  of  a  relig- 
ion which  has  no  missionary  propaganda,  no  reformatory  power, 
has  never  had  any  message  for  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
into  the  depths  of  sin  and  despair.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  who  insist  that  the  good  old  Doctor  is  in  his  dotage.  He 
has  been  and  is  a  thinker  of  respectable  ability,  and  his  present 
theological  vagaries  art*  only  a  logical  outcome  of  a  system  of 
teaching  which  spurns  the  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind." 

Cardinal  O'Connell,  of  Boston,  declines  to  discuss  the  Doctor's 
article  for  publication,  but  a  Catholic  view  is  given  in  Tin 
Catholic  News  (New  York): 

"The  older  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  becomes  the  easier  does  he 
adjust  his  religious  standards.  He  is  among  those  who  think 
that    religion    must    be    ' up-to-date.'      lie   says:    'No    thinking 
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THE   CHRISTMAS  BILL-BOARD   POSTER. 

Over  7,000  of  these  in  eight  colors  were  put  on  unused  bill-boards.     The  Poster  Advertising  Association  desires  other  subjects  for  its  campaign 
of  free  educational  posters,  and  invites  any  social  agency  to  send  suggestions  to  Barney  Link,  515  Fifth  Ave. 


person  now  accepts  as  anything  but  primitive  myth  or  fanciful 
poetry  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  that  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.'  Thus,  at  one  dictum,  all  the 
professors  of  the  Catholic  faith,  all  the  professors  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  all  the  professors  of  the  Protestant  creeds,  who  believe 
in  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  removed 
from  the  category  of  'thinking  persons.' 

"Professor  Eliot  says  there  will  be  nothing  like  dogma  in  the 
twentieth-century  religion.  Yet,  if  he  is  to  be  an  expounder  of 
the  religion  of  individualism,  he  begins  by  the  extreme  dogma 
that  those  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the  world  who 
believe  the  Old  Testament  recital  of  creation  are  not  even 
"thinking  persons.' 

"Most  men  in  old  age,  reflecting  upon  the  hereafter  and  the 
likelihood  of  immortality,  become  more  inclined  to  faith  and 
trust  in  an  immortal  God  than  in  the  burning  days  of  youth. 
It  is  rare,  and  it  is  sad,  to  find  an  aged  man  like  Dr.  Eliot, 
now  nearly 'four  score,  approaching  the  ending  of  mortal  life 
with  religious  beliefs  blurred  and  hazy,  classifying  millions  of  his 
fellow  beings  as  unthinking  because  they  think  differently  from 
himself,  and,  not  content  with  his  own  destructiveness  of  irrelig- 
ious thought,  actually  condemning  these  millions  for  their  creeds, 
while  not  offering  to  those  who  read  his  essay  a  single  anchor,  a 
single  standard  that  promises  hope  or  happiness  in  a  hereafter." 

The  New  York  Sun  fancies  that  in  spite  of  Dr.  Eliot,  "the 
future  of  religion  will  be  much  like  its  past,"  for 

"Most  people  are  essentially  the  same;  their  hopes  and  their 
ideas  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter  are  founded  on  simple  and 
ancient  beliefs. 

"There  will  be  no  miracles  in  the  future  religion,  Dr.  Eliot 
says.  Then  religion  will  not  be  of  this  world  or  the  next,  since 
both  to  most  men  have  been  and  are  perpetual  miracles.  Indeed, 
the  mere  existence  of  men,  women,  fatherhood,  motherhood, 
childhood,  love,  faith,  is  a  miracle.  The  atmosphere  of  wonder 
and  incomprehensibility  fills  the  universe;  and  the  supernatural 
so-called  may  be  stranger  and  more  mysterious  in  degree  but 
not  in  kind  than  the  so-called  natural  and  normal. 

"So  Dr.  Eliot  would  extract  the  poetry  from  religion.  And 
he  supplants  it  by  force: 

'The  Creator  is  for  modern  men  a  sleepless  active  energy 
and  will.  He  is  recognized  chiefly  in  the  wonderful  energies  of 
sound,  fight,  and  electricity.'  Yet  'men  of  science  have  no 
faith  in  magic  or  miracles.'  What  is  more  marvelous  than 
the  magic  or  miracle  of  these  marvelous  energies?" 


THE  CHRISTMAS  POSTER 

MANY  WHO  SAW  the  large  poster  representing  the 
Nativity  displayed  on  the  bill-boards  of  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country  may  have  "wondered 
what  it  was  meant  to  advertise."  It  was  natural  to  feel  some 
wonder,  thinks  the  Catholic  journal  America  (New  York), 
for  "no  mention  is  made  of  any  theatrical  production  or  moving- 
picture  show;  no  exhortation  is  given  to  speed  the  jubilant  feet 
to  some  department  store,  and  none  of  the  marvelous  results 
were  detailed  that  invariably  follow  the  use  of  any  particular 
medicine,  beverage,  or  cereal."  The  inscription  on  the  poster 
is:  "Ask  your  Sunday-school  teacher  .to  tell  you  the  story." 
America  discovers  the  explanation  of  this  apparition  and  passes 
it  on  with  its  approving  comment: 

"It  has  now  transpired  that  the  presence  of  the  Nativity 
picture  on  our  bill-boards  is  the  result  of  a  vote  taken  at  the 
last  annual  convention  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Association 
to  'utilize  the  advertising  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  associa- 
tion in  slack  seasons  for  conducting,  free  of  charge,  a  campaign 
of  its  own  for  the  uplift  of  children  throughout  the  country.' 
'No  other  organization  or  movement  is  back  of  this;  we  merely 
want  to  do  our  share  in  this  way  to  stop  as  best  we  can  by 
illustrated  lessons  the  disintegration  that  threatens  the  child- 
hood of  the  big  modern  city.  It  is  our  Christmas  present  to 
the  communities  in  which  we  live.'  So  7,500  of  these  pictures 
of  the  Nativity  were  distributed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $10,000 
to  the  3,000  members  of  the  association  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  From  time  to  time  other  appropriate  and  'uplifting' 
posters  are  to  follow. 

"With  an  object  similar  to  that  which  inspired  the  Poster 
Advertising  Association  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  fine  picture 
of  the  Nativity,  a  number  of  our  municipalities  set  up  this 
year  in  a  public  square  a  huge  Christmas  tree,  illuminated 
with  myriads  of  colored  lights  and  topped  by  a  brilliant  'Star 
of  Hope,'  while  thousands  listened  to  the  Christmas  hymns  that 
choral  societies  sang. 

"To  Catholics  it  is,  of  course,  a  keen  pleasure  to  see  cities 
and  corporations  thus  emphasizing  the  true  character  of  the 
festival  that  the  Christian  world  celebrates  on  December  25. 
What   makes   the   day   Christmas   is   the   wonderful  fact   that 
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the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation.'  was  then  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  When 
this  truth  is  granted  all  the  joyful  festivities  associated  time 
out  of  mind  with  Christmas  become  beautiful  and  intelligibK  : 
when  that  truth  is  denied,  they  become  empty  and  meaningless." 


THE    ANGLICAN    CHURCH  IN    TURMOIL 

A  BITTER  CONTROVERSY  starts  the  new  year  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  many  observers  fear  the 
quarrel  can  end  only  in  division.  The  little  cloud  rose 
in  East-  Africa  last  summer  when  a  band  of  missionaries  met 
together  in  the  village  of  Kikuyu  to  consider  evangelical  union 
as  a  means  of  meeting  the  encroachments  of  Mohammedanism 
in  that  section.  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  were 
admitted  to  communion  with  Anglicans  under  the  Bishops  of 
Uganda  and  Mombasa,  whereupon  these  too  liberal  churchmen 
were  called  to  account  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  who  put  their 
case  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Now  follows,  say 
the  news  dispatches,  "the  hurly-burly  of  the  bishops,"  and 
Kikuyu  altogether  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  question  whether  the  Established  Church  of  England 
can  countenance  a  loose  construction  of  its  communion  rules. 
The  situation  is  summed  up  in  an  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"There  is  a  rubric  in  the  prayer-book  that  no  persons  shall 
be  admitted  to  communion  unless  they  have  been  confirmed  or 
are  ready  to  be  confirmed.  And  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
two  bishops  had  disregarded  this  rubric  by  admitting  'sectari- 
ans' to  communion,  a  storm  of  angry  protest  was  aroused  that 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  virulence  until  now  some  of  the  most 
influential  bishops  in  England  openly  express  the  fear  that  it 
will  result  in  a  schism  which  will  split  the  Church  in  two.  The 
English  newspapers  are  full  of  letters  pro  and  con  on  the  subject, 
and  the  bitterness  evoked  has  so  greatly  widened  the  chasm 
between  Anglicans  and  non-conformists  that  all  hopes  of 
bringing  about  any  kind  of  unity  between  them  have  been 
completely  shattered. 

"Of  itself,  of  course,  this  Kikuyu  incident  is  not  important 
enough  to  produce  such  a  commotion.  A  similar  technical 
-violation  of  the  same  rubric  has  frequently  occurred  in  this 
country  without  causing  any  serious  criticism.  The  late 
Bishop  Doane  of  Albany,  who  was  a  strong  High-churchman, 
was  in  the  habit  of  admitting  non-Episcopalians  to  communion, 
and  justified  his  practise.  But  the  fact  is  that  for  many  years 
past  the  Anglo-Catholic  and  Modernist  parties  in  the  Anglican 
Church  have  been  drifting  further  apart,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  them  to  remain  in  the  same  com- 
munion. Not  only  is  their  point  of  view  as  regards  the  Church 
radically  different,  but  they  no  longer  hold  the  same  creed. 
The  Modernists  put  a  totally  different  interpretation  on  some  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  claim  that  it  is  not 
only  their  right  but  their  duty  to  do  so.  The  Anglo-Catholics 
denounce  them  as  unbelievers  and  traitors,  and  loudly  call  on 
them  to  leave  the  Church  whose  creeds  they  have  flouted.  And 
they  are  using  this  incident  in  East  Africa  as  a  part  of  their 
general  campaign  to  drive  out  all  who  give  any  recognition  to 
Protestantism." 

The  Christum  Commonwealth  (London),  as  an  interested  but 
dct  ached  onlooker,  views  the  case  as  an  opportunity  seized 
by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  to  give  point  to  a  general  attack  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Modernists  in  his 
Church: 

"The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  has  only  hastened  a  crisis  and  a 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  reaction  and  progress  that  were 
hound  to  come.  He  has  forced  I  lie  Anglican  Church  to  answer 
the  difficult  question:  'Can  the  Medievalists  and  the  Modernists 
any  longer  tolerate  each  other  in  the  same  Church?'  The 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  from  the  Catholic  standpoint,  has  said  that 
he  can  not  tolerate  B  modernizing  or  a  Protestantizing  Anglican 
Church;  and  he  hints  at  secession  if  the  authorities  do  not 
formally  indorse  his  view  and  condemn  its  opposite.  Bishop 
Core  writes  to  The  Time*  that   'to  the  great  mass  of  Iligh-church- 
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so  totally  subversive  of  Catholic  order  and  doctrine  as  to  be 
strictly  intolerable,  in  the  sense  that  they  could  not  continue 
in  a  fellowship  which  required  of  them  to  tolerate  the  recurrence 
of  such  incidents.'  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Evangelicals 
and  the  Broad-churchmen  are  equally  determined  not  to  allow 
either  the  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa  or  the  principles 
for  which  they  stand  to  be  condemned.  The  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  has  declared  'that  if  the  English  Church 
comes  to  pronounce  authoritatively  such  action  heretical,  a 
new  epoch  of  vital  or  mortal  import  will  enter  her  history.' 
Bishop  Tucker  says:  'If  any  blame  attaches  to  Bishop  Willis 
[of  Uganda]  in  these  matters  I  must  share  it.  If  he  is  a  heretic, 
so  am  I.  If  he  is  a  schismatic,  so  am  I.  If  he  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  stake.  I  am  prepared  to  go  with  him.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Dean  Henson  has  forcibly  urged  his  Church  not  to  give  up  its 
historic  liberty  of  intercommunion  and  cooperation  with  the  other 
Protestant  Churches.  And  the  current  issue  of  The  Modi  rn 
Churchman,  the  organ  of  the  Broad-churchmen's  Union, 
addresses  these  wrords  to  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar:  'We  are 
determined  to  keep  the  door  open.  We  will  not,  dare  not.  let 
you  shut  it,  but  we  will  not  force  you  or  anybody  else  to  go 
through  it  against  his  will.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  if 
you  will  not  be  reasonable  and  patient  and  tolerant,  then 
we  suppose  you  must  depart.'  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  all  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  share  this 
determination  will  sink  their  differences  and  unite  as  one 
man  to  prevent  the  proposals  of  the  Kikuyu  Conference  for 
comity  and  communion  between  the  Protestant  Churches 
from  being  ruled  out  on  principle  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Our  Scottish  correspondent  writes:  'The  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  all  along  given  their 
sympathy  and  approval  to  the  endeavors  of  their  missionaries 
for  a  closer  union.  The  news  of  the  successful  termination  of  the 
Kikuyu  Conference  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  light  of  the  union  negotiations  at  home 
the  development  of  this  important  missionary  movement 
abroad  will  be  keenly  followed  by  all  Scottish  Presbyterians." 

Nearly  all  the  secular  journals  as  well  as  religious  organs  of 
England  teem  with  letters  from  leading  churchmen  taking 
positive  stand  on  one  principle  or  another.  As  to  the  outcome 
no  one  sees  at  present  how  the  matter  can  end.  The  London 
Times  tries  to  invoke  historic  precedent  in  defense  of  a  somewhat 
dubious  optimism: 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  Churchmen,  and  indeed  'all 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  "Christians, " '  should  regard  the 
controversy  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  proceedings  of  last  June 
at  Kikuyu  with  deep  anxiety.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  any 
unnecessary  alarm.  The  history  of  previous  controversies  in 
the  Church  of  England  will  assure  many  who  may  tremble  for 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  the  present  moment.  We  need  not 
go  back  to  the  fierce  theological  combats  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  learn  how  the  Church  of  England  can 
recover  from  blows  which  may  temporarily  stun  her 

"It  is  true  that  in  the  present  controversy  it  is  the  action 
of  two  bishops  which  is  challenged.  Certainly  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  proceedings  at  Kikuyu  is  \  cry  real,  in  so  far  as  they 
acted  as  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church.  But 
they  did  no  more — if  so  much — as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Coronation,  when  he  invited  the  non-conformists 
of  his  cathedral  city  to  receive  the  Sacrament  with  him.  The 
action  in  both  cases  may  appear  to  many  of  the  most  devoted 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  against  her  discipline 
and  order.  Yet  to  fear  overmuch  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
Church  because  of  these  attempts  at  intercommunion — whether 
ill-advised  or  not,  we  need  not  now  determine — is  scarcely  worthy 
of  men  whoso  knowledge  of  history  ought  indeed  to  be  'a  good 
cordial  for  drooping  spirits.'  The  correspondence,  which  still 
continues  to  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  The  Times,  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  East-African  scheme  of  federation  attempted  to 
settle  nothing.  It  contained  proposals  for  submission  to  the 
authorities  of  tho  different  bodies  to  whom  the  various  delegates 
were  responsible.  The  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa,  like 
their  fellow  missionaries,  have  also  appealed  to  the  authorities 
at  home.  At  the  same  time  there  is  cause  for  serious  reflection 
and  much  patience.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  some  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  hold  less  lightly  than  formerly  to  her 
doctrine  and  discipline.  They  are  apt  to  forget  her  glories  in 
too  deep  a  consciousness  of  her  deficiencies,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  latter  they  may  embark  on  an  enterprise  which 
may  end  in  her  disruption  and  their  own  undoing." 
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CHARLES   ELIOT   NORTON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS* 


THERE  seems  to  have  been  no  mystery 
about  the  life  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton — 
nothing  unexpected  or  cataclysmic.  What- 
ever perturbations  he  may  have  had — and 
the  most  violent  was  probably  resentment 
at  the  roaring  Philistinism  that,  blow 
as  it  might  upon  the  outside  world,  never 
crossed  his  lintels — they  failed  to  disturb 
the  well-bred  placidity  of  his  demeanor. 
He  was  always  the  refined,  warm-hearted 
gentleman,  but  he  was  more:  at  the  outset 
of  the  biographical  narrative  upon  which 
his  editors,  with  discrimination  and  good 
taste,  have  hung  his  letters,  the  heritage 
of  the  boy  is  given  as  a  "strong  moral  pur- 
pose," a  "concern  with  things  of  the 
Spirit,"  a  "scholarly  bent  of  mind,"  and 
a  "grave  devotion  to  a  worthy  end  in  life." 
Nowadays,  such  tendencies  from  an  earlier 
generation,  if  they  have  not  lost  their  force, 
have  lost  their  intensity,  so  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  man  who  started  life  with  so 
marked  an  impulse  .toward  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful.  Professor  Norton, 
moreover,  was  sanely  free  both  from  ped- 
antry and  priggishness.  The  wave  of 
culture  in  America  has  never  risen  higher 
than  in  him,  and  some  day,  when  the  re- 
action comes  from  the  formidable  vulgar- 
ity of  taste  that  now  besets  us,  with  its 
swashbuckler  affectation  of  robustness,  this 
serene  spirit,  this  keen  intellect,  this  stain- 
less character,  will  take  his  place  as  a  rare 
type  of  patriot — the  scholar  who  was  faith- 
ful to  his  ideal  of  his  country,  for  which  he 
thought  the  best  was  none  too  good. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Norton's  character, 
which  is  the  first  and  dominant  impression 
of  these  volumes,  one  is  struck  by  the  charm 
and  precision  of  his  epistolary  style — if 
indeed  this,  too,  is  not  a  reflection  of  his 
character.  The  letters  are  among  the  best 
of  his  time — delightfully  genial  and  human 
and,  in  their  quotations,  rather  than  in  their 
original  sayings,  humorous.  Mr.  Norton 
was  not  one  of  the  masters  that 

"quite  omitted 
The  lore  we  care  to  know." 

Even  in  casual  glimpses  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  he  affords  us  a  coveted 
intimacy,  because  he  so  quickly  detects  the 
personal  equation.  His  sketches  are  often 
more  than  profiles  and  suggest  the  round. 
He  was  a  dependable  observer  who  could 
bring  back  an  interesting  and  faithful 
report  of  any  thing  or  person,  all  told  with 
a  grace  and  liveliness  that  never  tire. 

One  turns  soon  to  what  he  says  and  re- 
cords of  Emerson.  They  came  back  to- 
gether from  Europe  in  the  Olympus  (happy 
name!)  and  in  the  Olympian  talk  over  their 
evening  cigars  (think  of  Emerson  as  a 
smoker!)  the  moral  and  philosophic  aspects 
of  the  great  optimist  are  clearly  and  sym- 
pathetically   set    forth.      Norton    makes 


♦Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  With  bio- 
graphical comment  by  his  daughter,  Sara  Norton,  and 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  In  two  volumes,  illustrated. 
Pp.  514  and  510.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    $5  net 
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scant  mention  of  his  poetry,  for  in  common 
with  many  other  intellectual  mon  he  seems 
not  to  have  perceived  that  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  Emerson  is  supreme.  Other  men 
might  have  written  the  essays  or  the  ad- 
dresses, but  no  one  else  could  have  struck 
off  the  profound  and  poignant  "Threnody," 
or  the  hundred  other  passages  of  flashing 
imagination  that  illuminate  even  his  gray- 
est background.  In  a  letter  to  Woodberry, 
Norton  has  only  this  to  say  on  this-  point: 
"I  find  him  nearer  to  being  a  poet  than  any 
other  American."  It  takes  a  poet  to  catch 
a  poet,  and,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Arnold's  summing  up  of  Emerson,  even  a 
poet  may  miss  the  trail. 

One  is  eager  to  see  what  Norton  has  to 
say  of  Browning.  In  Florence,  where  he 
first  saw  him  in  1850,  he  writes: 

"Browning  himself  has  a  pleasant,  open 
expression  and  manner,  and  neither  in  his 
looks  nor  conversation  resembles  the  idea 
one  would  receive  of  him  from  his  poems. 
There  is  nothing  obscure,  nothing  different 
from  what  you  would  expect  from  any  man 
of  taste  and  letters  in  his  conversation. 
His  manners  are  quite  simple,  he  claims 
nothing  for  himself,  and  does  not  suggest 
or  call  upon  you  to  recognize  in  any  way 
that  he  is  a  poet." 

Later,  in  London,  he  calls  him  "the  fresh- 
est, most  ardent,  and  most  unconven- 
tionally individual  man  in  society."  Any- 
one who  met  the  poet  even  casually,  as  did 
the  writer  of  this  article,  will  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  these  impressions,  which  give 
the  effect  of  divination. 

The  one  of  Norton's  friends  who  occupies 
most  space  in  the  letters  is  Carlyle.  The 
cordial  relations  between  two  men  of  tem- 
peraments so  different  it  would  have  been 
almost  as  difficult  to  foresee  as  those  be- 
tween Carlyle  and  Emerson.  One  letter 
written  before  Tyndall  took  Norton  to 
Cheyne  Row  reports  Fitzjames  Stephens's 
remark  that  Carlyle  was  "habitually  in  a 
state  of  very  cheerful  despondency  appro- 
priate to  the  most  wilfully  dyspeptic  man 
in  her  Majesty's  dominions."  But  Nor- 
ton's candor  and  breadth  of  sympathy  dis- 
covered the  meat  in  the  chestnut-bur,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea 
at  seventy-four  is  a  corrective  (as  he  frankly 
intended  it  should  be)  of  Froude's  mis- 
reading of  the  most  misunderstood  of  all 
the  genus  irritabile.  These  volumes  are  full 
of  good  talk,  but  nothing  is  more  pungent 
than  Carlyle's,  even  when  he  missed  the 
mark,  as  he  often  did.  Here  is  an  instance: 
He  told  Norton  that  he  would  like  to  leave 
certain  books  to  some  New  England  insti- 
tution as  a  testimony  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  goodness  of  our  people  toward  him. 
Norton  thanked  him  and  added: 

"This  pleases  me  the  more  because  I 
fancied  that  you  thought  that  we  were 
going  in  my  country  in  such  a  direction, 
and  at  such  a  rate,  that  we  should  soon 
have  no  institutions  left. 

"'Ah,'  said  he,  'ye've  verra  much  mis- 
taken me.    I  think  ve're  doin'  the  wark  for 


which  Providence  designed  ye,  peoplin'  a 
great  continent — the  finest  part  maybe  o' 
the  warld — with  a  better  race  o'  English- 
men, to  be  forever  a  mighty  nation,  tho 
ye're  far  from  walkin'  in  the  paths  o'  par- 
feet  wisdom.  And,  in  truth,  I  don't  think 
ye'll  get  into  relation  with  the  stars  till  ye 
erect  some  kind  o'  Kingship  over  ye,  nor 
till  ye  mak'  the  vote  o'  Jesus  Christ  o' 
more  weight  and  value  than  that  o'  Judas 
Iscariot.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  whole,  spite  o' 
all  your  wild  freedom  and  fourth  o'  July 
effervescences,  I  don't  see  but  what  your 
chance  is  as  good  as  that  o'  any  nation 
goin'.  In  fact,  ye  seem  to  have  got  a  kind 
o'  king  over  you  now.  Your  new  President 
[Grant]  has  learned  the  vartue  o'  the  si- 
lences,— which  is  a  great  way  toward 
power." 

This  was  Carlyle's  blunt  way  of  making 
the  amende  for  his  earlier  misjudgments  of 
America. 

Norton,  always  having  more  feeling  for 
what  was  valuable  in  a  man  than  for  what 
was  objectionable,  summed  up  the  per- 
versity and  the  virtues  of  Carlyle  in  this 
compact  statement: 

"After  making  allowance  for  the  extrav- 
agance, the  wilfulness,  and  the  recklessness 
of  Carlyle,  there  remains  a  vast  balance  of 
what  is  strong,  masculine,  and  tender  in 
his  nature.  If  one  saw  much  of  him,  and 
accepted  him  sympathetically  for  what  he 
is,  one  could  hardly  fail  to  become  strongly 
attached  to  him.  At  bottom  he  is  more 
mild  than  grim,  and  his  humor  is  clearly 
allied  with  kindliness  of  heart  and  dispo- 
sition. It  has  saved  him  from  ruin  by 
Calvinism  and  by  flattery.  His  individ- 
uality is  precious  in  these  days  of  conform- 
ity and  conventionalism,  even  in  its 
excesses." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  chief  of  Norton's  other  friends, 
of  whom  one  sees  much  or  little  in  these 
volumes.  Among  them  were,  in  England, 
Ruskin,  Leslie  Stephen,  Clough,  Dickens, 
Mill,  Matthew  Arnold,  Burne-Jones,  and 
William  Morris;  and  in  America,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  the  elder  Olmsted,  Samuel  G. 
Ward,  Eliot,  Howells,  Woodberry,  and 
others.  These  formed  a  goodly  company 
of  sages  and  wits,  and  what  is  said  of  them 
and  by  them  makes  delightful  reading. 
The  two  volumes  suggest  what  good  talk 
there  must  have  been  in  Norton's  day. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  the  memorable  din- 
ner to  Lowell  at  the  Revere  House  on  the 
eve  of  his  sailing  for  Europe  in  June,  1855. 
Norton  writes  of  it  to  Clough: 

"  Longfellow  was  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  Felton  sat  opposite  to  him.  Lowell 
was  at  Longfellow's  right  hand  and  Emer- 
son at  his  left — and  the  rest  of  the  party 
was  made  up  of  Holmes  and  Tom  Appleton, 
and  Parsons,  and  Agassiz,  and  Pierce,  and 
eight  or  ten  others,  all  clever  men.  Long- 
fellow proposed  Lowell's  health  in  such  a 
happy  and  appropriate  way  as  to  strike 
the  true  keynote  of  the  feeling  of  the  time. 
Then  Holmes  read  a  little  poem  of  Farewell 
that  he  had  written,  and  then,  after  an 
interval  filled  up  with  conversation,  he 
produced   two  letters  addrest  to   Lowell, 
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one  from  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur  and  the 
other  from  Hosea  Biglow.  They  were 
very  cleverly  done,  full  of  humor  and  fun. 
;md  made  great  shouts  of  laughter,  which 
continued  all  through  the  evening  to  roll 
up  in  great  waves  from  the  end  of  the  table, 
where  Felton  and  the  best  laughers  gener- 
ally were  seated.  It  was  really  a  delightful, 
genial,  youthful  time,  and  had  Lowell  only 
just  come  home,  instead  of  being  just 
about  to  go  off,  nothing  would  have  been 
wanting." 

A  pendant  to  the  foregoing  is  this  para- 
graph from  a  letter  to  Leslie  Stephen: 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  set  of  men  of  letters,  and  their 
kindred,  whom  we  have  known,  is  a  good 
deal  the  best  that  the  world  has  seen;  not 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  but  the  pleasantest 
to  live  with,  the  best-intentioned  and  hon- 
estest.  Froude,  for  instance,  is  a  moral 
contemporary  of  Warburton  rather  than 
the  men  of  to-day — interesting  as  a  sur- 
vival. But  there  are  no  such  liars  as  Pope, 
or  cynics  as  Swift,  or  vulgarians  as  Gay, 
or  sycophants  as  Young,  or  mockers  as 
Sterne, — indeed,  you  and  I  find  it  uncom- 
monly difficult  to  pick  our  own  friends  to 
pieces.  We  can  warrant  them  to  posterity 
— almost  even'  one  of  them, — as  better 
than   their  reputation." 

There  is  no  space  left  to  speak  of  the 
scholarly  aspects  of  Norton's  life — his 
Dante  studies  and  translation,  his  writings 
on  art,  ranging  from  the  Greek  and  the 
Renaissance  to  the  English  Preraffaelites 
and  the  Japanese,  nor  of  that  often  under- 
valued activity  of  the  man-of-letters,  his 
editing  and  his  criticism,  in  Norton's  case 
always  done  with  trained  scruples  and  with 
proportion  and  right  accent.  The  total 
impression  of  the  volumes  is  of  a  man  of 
rare  refinement  and  deep  affections  and 
with  a  keen  perception  of  literary,  artistic, 
and  ethical  values  exprest  in  clear,  suave, 
sympathetic,  illuminating  words.  That  he 
was  not  a  "gentle  hermit,"  but  an  actor  in 
public  affairs,  as  well  as  a  student  of  them, 
is  shown  on  many  a  page.  Let  us  close 
with  two  instances  related  to  subjects  of 
interest  to-day. 

In  1879  he  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  New  York 
State  reservation  of  Niagara  Falls.  In 
close  association  with  him  were  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Henry  Nor- 
man, and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison.  The 
rationale  of  the  conservation  of  great  scen- 
ery is  admirably  stated  in  this  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Norton's  to  Harrison,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  fall  under  the  eye  of 
President  Wilson: 

"I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  write 
something  to  indicate  to  the  mass  of  un- 
reflecting,  uneducated  Americans  -what  the 
value  of  noble  scenery  may  be  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  life  and  character;  to  show  them 
how  it  skould  be  regarded,  and  to  point  out 
to  them  the  need  of  self-education  in  order 
properly  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Na- 
ture, and  to  recognize  the  lessons  for  life 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  it.  The  mass 
of  visitors  to  Niagara  go  there  to  look  at 
it  ae  a  curious  phenomenon,  one  that  excites 
their  wonder  and  stimulates  their  national 
pride,  as  being  the  finest  and  most  famous 
waterfall  in  the  world.  Very  few  of  them 
recognize  in  it  one  of  those  works  of  Nature 
which  is  fitted  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
character,  and  to  quicken  the  true  sense  of 
the  relations  of  man  with  that  Naturo  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  to  the  beauty  of  which 
he  should  be  sensitive,  and  of  whose  noble 


works   he   should   feel   himself   to   be   the 
guardian." 

Norton's  views  on  war  and  peace  were 
set  forth  cogently  in  an  address  on  "True 
Patriotism,"  in  which  he  vigorously  op- 
posed the  war  of  1898  with  Spain.  11* 
said,  in  part: 

"A  generation  has  grown  up  that  has 
known  nothing  of  war.  The  blessings  of 
peace  have  been  poured  out  upon  us. 
We  have  congratulated  ourselves  that  we 
were  free  from  the  misery  and  the  burdens 
that  standing  armies  have  brought  upon 
the  nations  of  the  Old  WTorld.  'Their 
fires,' — I  cite  a  fine  phrase  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth — 
'Their  fires  have  given  us  fight  to  see  our 
own  quietness.'  And  now  of  a  sudden, 
without  cool  deliberation,  without  prudent 
preparation,  the  nation  is  hurried  into 
war,  and  America,  she  who  more  than  any 
other  land  was  pledged  to  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth,  unsheathes  her  sword,  compels 
a  weak  and  unwilling  nation  to  fight,  re- 
jecting without  due  consideration  her  ear- 
nest and  repeated  offers  to  meet  every 
legitimate  demand  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  lov- 
er of  his  country;  it  is  a  turning-back 
from  the  path  of  civilization  to  that  of 
barbarism. 

"'There  never  was  a  good  war,'  said 
Franklin.  There  have,  indeed,  been  many 
wars  in  which  a  good  man  must  take  part, 
and  take  part  with  grave  gladness  to  defend 
the  cause  of  justice.  .  .  .  But  if  a  war  be 
undertaken  for  the  most  righteous  end, 
before  the  resources  of  peace  have  been 
tried  and  proved  vain  to  secure  it,  that 
war  has  no  defense;  it  is  a  national  crime." 

Whether  for  their  content  or  their  stand- 
ards, these  wholesome  volumes  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended.  They  are  an 
unnegligible  part  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

A  TRAVEL  CLASSIC 

Kinglake,  A.  W.     Eottaen;  or,  Traces  of  Travel 

In    the    East.     Large    8vo.      Illustrated    by    Frank 
Brangwyn.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

"  Eothen"  is  one  of  the  few  prose  classics 
of  its  kind  produced  in  the  Victorian  age. 
The  author  published  it  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year  after  writing  it  once  and  rewriting  it 
three  times.  Even  after  he  had  refined  and 
castigated  the  literary  style  of  the  work 
into  a  wonderful  purity,  picturesqueness, 
and  subtle  humor,  he  laments  the  possible 
failure  of  his  attempts  to  subdue  the 
"almost  boisterous  tone"  of  the  original 
writing.  It  was  his  purpose  to  exclude 
from  it  "all  valuable  matter  derived  from 
the  works  of  others,"  and  his  success  lies  in 
his  power  of  describing  the  pictures  and 
reflections  caught  in  his  own  mind  from  a 
journey  through  the  most  varied  and  his- 
torically interesting  countries  of  the  Near 
East.  This  splendid  edition  is  illustrated 
by  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.R.A.,  one  of  the 
best  known  illustrating  artists  in  Europe 
and  our  own  country.  The  colored  illustra- 
tions are  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  original 
in  treatment;  but  besides  these  there  are 
many  bold  and  vigorous  vignettes  and 
sketches  in  black  and  white.  The  introduc- 
tion is  written  by  S.  L.  Bensusan;  who  is  an 
authority  on  Morocco,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  where  he  has  served  as  special 
correspondent  to  several  London  papers. 
It  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  King- 
lake,  his  life,  work,  and  character  as  a 
man  whose  fame  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die. 


Educators 

Everywhere 

are  speaking  out  against  the  use  of 
coffee  and  tea  -with  growing  children. 

In  the  young,  susceptibility  to  harm- 
ful drugs — such  as  "caffeine,"  in  coffee 
and  tea,  is  more  marked  than  in  persons 
of  mature  years. 

And  just  as  the  adult  coffee  or  tea 
drinker  suffers  from  nerve  irritability, 
heart  disorder,  digestive  disturbances 
and  other  ills,  so  the  child  with  its  far 
more  sensitive  make-up  often  suffers  a 
hurt  which  may  show  in  deficiency  of 
learning  ability  or  physical  frailty — 
more  noticeable  to  the  teacher  than  to 
parents. 

The  thing  for  parents  to  do  is  to  keep  coffee 
and  tea  out  of  the  reach  of  our  little  citizens. 
The  most  unkind  thing  a  mothet  can  do  is  to 
place  a  cup  of  coffee  before  her  child.— Dr. 
E.  A.  Peterson,  Medical  Director  Public 
Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  coffee-drinking 
can  be  observed  in  the  arrested  physical  and 
mental  development  of  children. — Dr.  Otto 
Juettner,  Sec.  Cincinnati  Polyclinic,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

In  the  light  of  such  testimony  the 
parent  who  gives  a  child  coffee  or  tea 
is  taking  grave  chances  of  ruining  the 
child's  health. 

Mothers,  quick  to  remedy  wrong 
health  conditions,  yet  reluctant  to  deny 
childish   pleasure   its  hot  breakfast  cup, 

now  use 

POSTUM 

— a  pure  food  -  drink  made  of  wheat. 
It  is  free  from  caffeine  or  any  other 
drug,  and  children  can  drink  it  at  every 
meal  and  grow  strong  and  rosy. 

"  There's  a  Reason  " 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR  was 
perhaps  ilie  first  American  negro  to 
achieve  eminence  as  a  writer  of  poetry. 
There  had  been  negro  song-writers  before 
him,  but  they  had  not  written  anything 
properly  to  be  defined  as  literature.  Dun- 
bar, writes  Mr.  William  Dean  Jlowells 
in  his  introduction  to  "  The  Complete 
Poems  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar"  (Dodd, 
.Mead  &  Co.),  "  was  the  only  man  of  pure 
African  blood  and  of  American  civilization 
to  feel  the  negro  life  esthetically  and  ex- 
press it  lyrically."  And  in  the  same 
introduction  (which  was  published  during 
the  poet's  lifetime  in  the  volume  called 
"  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life  ")  he  writes:  "  He 
has  at  least  produced  something  that, 
however  much  we  may  critically  disagree 
about  it,  we  can  not  well  refuse  to  enjoy; 
in  more  than  one  piece  he  has  produced  a 
work  of  art." 

The  first  poem  which  we  quote  from 
this  excellent  collection  is  written  in  what 
may  be  called  "  literary  "  English;  it  has 
about  it  nothing  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
its  author  is  a  negro.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  written  verse — and  that  means  every 
one  who  ever  reads  verse — will  feel  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  these  lines. 

The  Poet  and  His  Song 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

A  song  is  but  a  little  thing. 
And  yet  what  joy  it  is  to  sing; 
In  hours  of  toil  it  gives  me  zest 
And  when  at  eve  I  long  for  rest, 
When  cows  come  home  along  the  bars, 

And  in  the  fold  I  hear  the  bell, 
As  night,  the  shepherd,  herds  his  stars, 

I  sing  my  song,  and  all  is  well. 

There  are  no  ears  to  hear  my  lays, 
No  lips  to  lift  a  word  of  praise; 
But  still,  with  faith  unaltering, 
I  live  and  laugh  and  love  and  sing. 
What  matter  yon  .unheeding  throng? 

They  can  not  feel  my  spirit's  spell. 
Since  life  is  sweet  and  love  is  long, 

I  sing  my  song,  and  all  is  well. 

My  days  are  never  days  of  ease: 

I  till  my  ground  and  prune  my  trees, 

When  ripened  gold  is  all  the  plain, 

I  put  my  sickle  in  the  grain. 

I  labor  hard,  and  toil  and  sweat, 

While  others  dream  within  the  dell; 
But  even  while  my  brow  is  wet, 

I  sing  my  song,  and  all  is  well. 

Sometimes  the  sun,  unkindly  hot, 
My  garden  makes  a  desert  spot; 
Sometimes  a  blight  upon  the  tree 
Takes  all  my  fruit  away  from  me; 
And  then  with  throes  of  bitter  pain 

Rebellious  passions  rise  and  swell; 
But — life  is  more  than  fruit  or  grain, 

And  so  I  sing,  and  all  is  well. 

Here  is  a  delightful  song,  with  spon- 
taneous mirth  in  its  gay  rhythm. 

The  Corn-Stalk  Fiddle 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

When  the^orn's  all  cut  and  the  bright  stalks  shine 
Like  the  burnished  spears  of  a  field  of  gold ; 

When  the  field-mice  rich  on  the  nubbins  dine 
And  the  frost  comes  white  and  the  wind  blows 
cold. 

Then  it's  heigho!  fellows,  and  hi-diddle-diddle, 

For  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  corn-stalk  fiddle. 

And  you  take  a  stalk  that  is  straight  and  long. 
With  an  expert  eye  to  its  worthy  points; 


"Wherever  I  roam 
On  my  globe-trotting  rambles 
There's  no  place  like  home, 
And  no  soup  like  Campbell's." 


The 
song  that  reached  her  heart 

In  fact  it  reaches  all  our  hearts  —  especially 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  hungry  appetites 
and  the  near  approach  of  the  dinner  hour. 

Then  is  the  time  we  most  keenly  appreciate 
the  satisfying  song  of 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

With  its  inviting  fragrance  and  natural  color, 
its  tasty  zest  which  appeals  to  the  most  critical, 
and  its  wholesome  nourishing  after-effect  there 
is  indeed  no  other  soup  like  it. 

For  a  bisque  or  "Cream-of-tomato"  prepare  it 
with  milk  or  cream  as  indicated  on  the  label. 
You'll  find  this  no  trouble  at  all.  And  you'll  say 
you  never  tasted  anything  more  tempting. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

21  kinds  —  10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli -Tomato 


*  Soups 


look  ■$£>?  -fhz  fed-cmd'V/hYre  Jab^J 
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Wear   Cheney   Silk 
Cravats  and  you  wiH 
be    sure    of    correct 
neck   dressings   that 
are  the  high  note  of 
quality,    of  design, 
of  fashion.  Genuine 
Cheney  Silk  Cra- 
vats of  any  shape 
bear    the    trade 
name    "Cheney 
Silks"     in    the 
neckband. 


EMEU 


are  sold  by 
first-rate  out- 
fitters everywhere. 


CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 

4th   Avenue  and  1 8th  Street 

New  York 


For  Absolute  Control 
of  the  Steering  Wheel 

How  often  has  your  heart  jumped  when  the 
steering  wheel  slipped  through  your  hand? 

Don't  put  your  own  safety  and  that  of  your  friends 
in  jeopardy  again.     Put  a  Steerease  on  your  wheel. 

Steerease  is  a  soft  rubber  cover,  flexible,  yet 
affords  a  firm  and  unyielding  grip.  It  never  slips, 
and  is  not  affected  by  hot,  cold,  wet  or  dry  weather. 
The  rubber  retains  heat  and  keeps  the  hinds  warm 
in  winter.  The  soft  surface  will  not  callous  the 
hands  as  does  driving  with  unprotected  wheel. 

Steerease  may  be  quickly  attached  to  any  wheel; 
full  directions  enclosed  with  every  box.  Mailed 
to  a»v  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Price  J.l.oo. 
Send  for  Booklet  L.  D.    Agents  wanted. 

THE  STEEREASE  COMPANY 


1 1 0  West 

34th 

Street 


Add* 
Greatly 
to  the 
finish  of 
the  wheel 


New  York 

City 

N.  Y. 


And  you  think  of  the  bubbling  strains  of  song 

That  are  bound  between  its  pithy  joints — 
Then  you  cut  out  strings,  with  a  bridge  in  the 

middle, 
With  a  corn-stalk  bow  for  a  corn-stalk  fiddle. 

Then  the  strains  that  grow  as  you  draw  the  bow 
O'er  the  yielding  strings  with  a  practised  hand! 

And  the  music's  flow  never  loud  but  low 
Is  the  concert  note  of  a  fairy  band. 

Oh,  your  dainty  songs  are  a  misty  riddle 

To  the  simple  sweets  of  the  corn-stalk  fiddle 


Steerease 
Does  Not 
Lace  On 


"Salute  your  partners,"  comes  the  call; 

"All  join  hands  and  circle  round." 
"Grand  train  back,"  and  "Balance  all." 

Footsteps  lightly  spurn  the  ground. 
"Take  your  lady  and  balance  down  the  middle" 
To  the  merry  strains  of  the  corn-stalk  fiddle. 

So  the  night  goes  on  and  the  dance  is  o'er, 
And  the  merry  girls  are  homeward  gone; 

But  I  see  it  all  in  my  sleep  once  more, 
And  I  dream  till  the  very  break  of  dawn 

Of  an  impish  dance  on  a  red-hot  griddle 

To  the  screech  and  scrape  of  a  corn-stalk  fiddle. 

And  here,  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
work  with  which  this  poet's  name  is 
chiefly  associated,  is  a  dialect  poem. 
Dunbar  proved  (as  Burns  proved  years 
before)  that  the  beauty  of  a  poem  is 
sometimes  not  obscured,  but  heightened, 
by  the  use  of  dialectal  words  and  idioms. 

Little  Brown  Baby 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa'klin'  eyes. 

Come  to  yo'  pappy  an'  set  on  his  knee. 
What  you  been  doin',  suh — makin'  san'  pies? 

Look  at  dat  bib — you's  ez  dirty  ez  me. 
Look  at  dat  mouf — dat's  merlasses,  I  bet; 

Come  hyeah,  Maria,  an'  wipe  off  his  han's. 
Bees  guine  to  ketch  you  an'  eat  you  up  yit, 

Bein'  so  sticky  an'  sweet— goodness  lan'sl 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa'klin'  eyes, 

Who's  pappy's  darlin'  an'  who's  pappy's  chile? 
Who  is  it  all  de  day  nevah  once  tries 

Fu'  to  be  cross,  er  once  loses  dat  smile? 
Whah  did  you  get  dem  teef?     My,  you's  a  scamp! 

Whah  did  dat  dimple  come  f'om  in  yo'  chin? 
Pappy  do'  know  you — I  b'lieves  you's  a  tramp; 

Mammy,  dis  hyeah's  some  ol'  straggler  got  in! 

Let's  th'ow  him  outen  de  do'  in  the  san'; 

We  do'  want  stragglers  a-layin'  'roun'  hyeah; 
Let's  gin  him  'way  to  de  big  buggah-man, 

I  know  he's  hidin'  erroun'  hyeah  right  neah. 
Buggah-man,  buggah-man,  come  in  de  do', 

Hyeah's  a  bad  boy  you  kin  have  fu'  to  eat. 
Mammy  an'  pappy  do'  want  him  no  mo', 

S waller  him  down  f'om  his  haid  to  his  feetl 

Dah,  now,  I  fought  dat  you'd  hug  me  up  close. 

Go  back,  ol'  buggah,  you  sha'n't  have  dis  boy, 
He  ain't  no  tramp,  ner  no  straggler,  of  co'se; 

He's  pappy's  pa'dner,  an'  playmate,  an'  joy. 
Come  to  you'  pallet  now — go  to  yo'  res'; 

Wisht  you  could  alius  know  ease  an'  cleah  skies; 
Wisht  you  could  stay  jes'  a  chile  on  my  breas' — 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa'klin'  eyesl 

James  Stephens  nowadays  writes  poems 
of  great  simplicity — strangely  different 
from  his  "  Insurrections."  This  little  study 
in  ingratitude  appeared  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

By  the  Curb 

By  James  Stephens 

There  was  a  sparrow  in  the  street, 

And  he  was  not  a  bit  afraid ; 
He  flew  between  a  horse's  feet, 

And  ate  his  supper  undismayed; 
I  think  the  horse  knew  very  well 
The  bird  came  for  the  grains  that  fell. 

For  his  eye  was  looking  down. 
And  he  danced  the  corn  about 


In  his  nose-bag.  till  the  brown 

Grains  of  corn  were  tumbled  out ; 
And  I  fancy  that  he  said. 
"Eat  it  up,  young  Speckle-Head." 

The  driver  soon  came  back  again, 
And  he  climbed  into  the  dray ; 

Then  he  tightened  up  the  rein. 
And  the  sparrow  hopped  away : 

But  when  the  horse's  ribs  were  hit. 

The  sparrow  didn't  care  a  bit. 

Not  long  ago,  mention  was  made  in 
these  columns  of  the  scarcity  of  well- 
wrought  quatrains  in  contemporary  verse. 
Here  is  an  eight-line  poem  (from  the 
London  Academy)  which  shows  that  there 
still  are  poets  able  to  express  a  tremendous 
thought  in  a  few  words. 

Influence 

By  Wilfrid  Thorley 

A  bell-stroke  moves  the  dew 

From  leaf  to  ground, 
Tho  far  away  outflew 

That  breath  of  spund. 
When  drenched  flowers  o'erflow 

Their  chalices. 
Deeper  the  nets  must  go 

In  far-off  seas. 

•  From  another  London  paper  (The  Out- 
look) we  take  this  sonnet.  Particularly 
in  the  octave,  it  is  full  of  music  and  color, 
and  the  meaning  is  developed  in  the 
sestet  with  exquisite  artistry. 

Deaf 

By  H.  M.  Waithman 
These  have  I  lost;  now  cushats  only  call 

In  long-lost  groves  down  vales  of  memory ; 

And  cuckoos  sing  in  springs  that  used  to  be; 
While  owls  go  hooting,  weirdly  musical, 
'Neath  purple  nights  that  have  been  buried  all 

In  the  dark  tomb  of  years;  and  ceaselessly 

The  singing  rills  reecho  from  a  sea 
Where  long  ago  they  found  their  funeral. 

And  thro'  the  dusty  crannies  of  my  heart 

The  winds  go  wailing;  and  the  dancing  leaves 
Beat  their  fine  joys  behind  my  closed  eyes; 
While  in  a  secret  storehouse  set  apart 
I  hear  the  sobbing  of  a  sea  that  grieves. 
And  of  a  little  summer  wind  that  dies. 

Of  the  Christmas  poem  written  by  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  England  and  printed  in 
the  London  Times,  this  at  least  may  be 
said,  that  it  is  in  every  way  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Robert  Bridges.  It  is  written 
in  a  rhythm  which  was  a  favorite  with  the 
court  minstrels  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
a  rhythm  which  Dr.  Bridges  handles  with 
considerable  skill.  His  peculiar  theories  of 
accent,  however,  give  the  poem  a  sound 
strange  to  modern  ears.  Dr.  Bridges  will 
always  remain,  it  seems,  the  poet  of  a 
small  circle.     We  quote  two  stanzas. 

Christmas  Eve 

By  Robert  Bridges 

.  .  .  Now    blessed    be    the    towers '    that   crown 

England  so  fair. 
That,  stand  up  strong  in  prayer  '  unto  God  for 

our  souls: 
Blessed    be    their    founders  '    (said    1)    and    our 

country-folk 
Who  are  ringing  for  Christ  '  in  the  belfries  to-night 
With   arms   lifted    to   clutch  '  the   rattling   ropes 

that  race 
Into  the  dark  above  '  and  the  mad  romping  din. 

But  to  me  heard  afar  '  it  was  heav'nly  music. 
Angels'  song  comforting  '  as  the  comfort  of  Christ 
When  he  spake  tenderly  '  to  his  sorrowful  flock: 
The  old  words  came  to  me  '  by  the  riches  of  time 
Mellow'd  and  transfigured  '  as  I  stood  on  the  hill 
Ilark'ning  in  the  aspect  '  of  th'  eternal  slrence. 
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7"     "The  Easiest   Hiding  Car  In  The  WorlcT 


Announcing  the 

Marmon 


u 


Forty  One 


>> 


Marmon 
"Forty  One" 

Six-cylinder  engine,  41  to 
70  horse  power,  a  marvel  of 
velvety  smoothness  and  silent 
power.  An  improvement  on 
the  famous  automatic,  force 
feed,  oiling  system  originated 
and  developed  on  Marmon 
cars  eliminates  noise  by  valve 
mechanism  operating  in  circu- 
lating oil  bath.  132-inch  wheel- 
base.  Three  point  support  for 
both  engine  and  transmission. 
Straight  line  shaft  drive  and 
full  floating  rear  axle.  25  gal- 
lon gasoline  tank  and  tire 
holder  mounted  on  frame  in 
rear.  Electric  starting,  light- 
ing, horn,  power  tire  pump 
and  equipment  for  every  re- 
quirement. Touring  Car  for 
five  or  four  passengers,  Road- 
ster or  Speedster,  $3,250.00; 
Limousine,  $4,750.00;  Chas- 
sis, $3,000.00;  f.o.b.  factory, 
Indianapolis. 


A  remarkable,  medium-sized 
six-cylinder  car  of  ample  capac- 
ity and  power  to  take  you  over 
the  most  difficult  roads  and 
grades  in  comfort — 

A  car  that  throttles  down  to  a 
crawl  or  goes  at  breathless  speed 
without  gear  shifting — 

A  car  of  beauty  with  every 
convenience  and  luxury  known 
to  motordom — and  not  a  few 
that  have  been  heretofore  un- 
known— 

In  all,  a  car  of  Marmon 
quality — the  highest  expression 
of  real  automobile  value. 


Inquiries  to  our  factory  or  to  the 
Marmon  dealer  in  any  city  will  be 
treated  with  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion which  the  average  purchaser  of  the 
high  class  car  desires    and   expects. 


>?> 


Marmon  "48 


Six-cylinder,  48-8o  h.p., 
145-inch  wheel-base  with  short 
turning  ability,  eliminating  the 
old  objections  to  long  wheel- 
base.  Body  types  and  equip- 
ment to  meet  every  require- 
ment. The  only  big  car  with 
small  car  advantages.  Won- 
derful riding  qualities  and  sur- 
passing power  and  flexibility. 
A  car  developed  by  years  of 
thorough  tests  to  meet  every 
demand  of  the  exacting  buyer. 

Marmon  "32" 

Four-cylinder,  32-40  h.p., 
120-inch  wheel-base,  body 
types  and  equipment  to  meet 
every  requirement.  A  ration- 
al, logical  car  for  touring  and 
city  use.  Years  of  satisfactory 
service  have  proved  its  econ- 
omy in  tires,  fuel  and  upkeep 
— plus  smooth,  delightful 
operation  and  durability. 


Nor  dyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Established    -   1851  )  INDIANA 


Sixt  y        Ye^r»g>  of      3vicges^fvil        M&i\\ifa,ct  vnay 
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$2,350^£ 


Mitchell  Sixes 

Products  of  Long  Experience 

This  company  has  been  building  popular  priced  sixes  longer  than  any  other  automobile 
concern  in  this  country.  Hence  the  sixes  we  offer  are  the  product  of  many  years  of  experience  and  in  no  sense 
experiments. 

The  Mitchell  Little  Six  which  was  known  as  the  "Baby  Six"  in  1912,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  logical  investment  in  the  automobile  market.  It  is  not  only  the  sensible  compromise  between 
big  and  little  power  and  passenger  capacity,  but  it  has  everything  that  any  high-priced  car  can  offer  you. 

It  has  quality  that  insures  long  life.  It  has  the  stvle  of  beauty  that  the  exacting 
mind  demands.  It  has  as  much  speed  and  power  as  any  person  can  desire.  It  will  hold  its  place  in  any  com- 
pany and  look  classy  and  work  perfectly  for  several  years  to  come.  Its  equipment  is  complete,  and  details  thereof 
sterling  in  character.  The  price,  %  1.89s,  brings  this  smart  car  to  your  door  ready  for  instant  use.  There  is  nothing 
left  for  you  to  buy — no  extras — no  appurtenances. 

The  Mitchell  Big  Six  is  the  biggest  and  best  car  at  the  price  that  has  ever  been 
produced.  It  is  built  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Little  Six  save  that  it  has  ten  horse-power  more,  somewhat 
larger  tires,  greater  passenger  capacity.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  two  are  identical.  The  equipment  is  precisely  the 
same — the  outward  beauty  similar.  For  a  biz  family  car  the  Big  Six  has  no  equal  in  America  and  there  is  nothing 
as  good  for  less  than  $3,500  or  $4,000.    The  price  of  the  Mitchell  Big  Six  is  only  $2,350. 

The  Mitchell  Four  is  intended  for  those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  either  of  the 
Sixes.  It  is  the  only  four-cylinder  car  we  make.  We  build  it  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  persons  who  stiil  like 
a  four-cylinder  car  of  class  at  a  popular  price.  It  has  the  same  equipment  as  the  other  two  cars  and  sells  for 
$i.S95-  We  want  you  to  look  this  car  over  minutely  and  then  ask  yourself  if  there  is  a  four-cylinder  car  at  anywhere 
near  the  price  that  can  compare  with  this  one  in  any  detail. 

Here  is  the  Equipment  for  all  the  Mitchell  Models  Which  is  Included  in  the  List  Prices  as'Civen: 
Electric  self-starter  and  generator — electric  lights — electric  horn — electric  magnetic  exploring  lamp — 
mohair  top  and  dust  cover — Tungsten  valves — Jiffy  quick-action  side  curtains — quick-action  two- 
piece  rain  vision  wind  shield — demountable  rims  with  one  extra — Speedometer — double  extra  tire  car- 
rier— Bair  bow  holders— license  plate  bracket — pump,  jack   and   complete   set  of  first-class  tools. 

Specifications  of  the  Three  Great  Mitchell  Models : 

Mitchell   Little  Six — fifty  horse-power — 132-inch  wheel  base — 36*  4%-in.    djl    ftQH 
tires — two  or  five  passenger  capacity         -----    <pi,OjJ 

Mitchell   Big  Six — sixty   horse-power — 144-inch  wheel  base — 37  x   5-in.     tfjo   OCft 
tires — seven  passenger  capacity     ------    «PfajOOv* 

Mitchell  Four — forty  horse-power — four  cylinders — 120-inch  wheel  base — 
36  x  4%-in.  tires — two  or  five  passenger  capacity  - 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Racine 


$1,595 


Racine,  Wi  sv  U.  S.  A. 

Eighty    Years   of  Faithful   Service    to    the    American    Public 


«  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  pnimhinp,   little  water. 
Weight  K>  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  leojrth  baUS,  far  better  than  tin  tuba.      1-MtS 

for  rears.   Write  for  ipec'*'  tr»nu  offer  and  description, 

Eoblnaon  Bath  CabiuiL  Cow.  I-1     Vuica    Street.    Toledo.  0. 


a*3 


Do  Your  Printing* ! 

^g^^Onrda,  cirouiiirrt,  books,  newspaper.     Prefld  $6, 

gps^Liiwr  SIH,  Rotary  160.  Save  money.  Big  profit 

\'*£  print  i  tic  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  son  t.  Write 

SSA  factory  for  pn  rs  rnt'ilne.TYPE.  curds,  piiper, 

outfits,  samples.  THE  I'HESS  (O.,  Ueiiden,  Conn, 


Don't  shave  with  a  saw 

That's   just  what   you  do   when   you  don't 

Strop  your  safety  razor  blades.      The  edge  of 

a    razor   is   composed    of    thousands   of     little 

saw   teeth.      Shaving   gets  them   out    of    ali^n- 

ment.      So    do     heat    and    cold.      That's    why 

a   razor  pulls.    Stropping  forces  these  teeth  bark 

into  alignment  and  restores  a  smooth  cutting  edge. 

Your  safety  razor  blades  won't  pull  if  you  strop  them  on  a 

JWJnple\  Strapper 


Anyone  can  do  it. 


lay  blade  in  holder  and   turn.      Strokes 


Simply 
first  one  side,  then  the"  other,  at  every  turn— the  comet  principle  of  stropping  reduced  to 
mechanical  accuracy.    Never  varies,  never  fails.    Small,  handsome,  fascinating.     Pi 
itself  in  a  year,  then   "Both   the  shaving  and  the  saving  arc  all   velvet  "    Guaranteed 
for  10  years.    Sold  by  leading  dealers  on  30  days'  trial.    Ask  for  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

TWINPLEX  SALES  CO.,  317  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Louii.       174  Broadway,  New  York 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


VILLA   AS   A   SOCIALIST 

J3ANCH0  VILLA,  the  military  ruler  of 
■*■  northern  Mexico,  makes  no  pretense 
of  being  a  gentle,  sanctimonious  person, 
nor  does  he  boast  of  superior  learning, 
but  he  is  anything  but  the  brutal,  swagger- 
ing rowdy  that  some  have  made  him  out  to 
be,  if  we  are  to  take  the  word  of  a  New 
York  Sun  correspondent  at  Chihuahua. 
Villa's  personal  power  is  about  as  near 
absolute  as  possible,  yet  he  has  many  ad- 
mirers and  most  of  his  men  love  him. 
The  Sun  man  says  the  bandit  general  has 
many  admirable  characteristics,  two  of 
which  are  a  clear  sense  of  justice  and  a 
habit  of  making  good  his  word.  We  gather 
from  the  dispatch  that  the  numerous 
newspaper  stories  about  his  being  illiterate 
are  untrue.  Our  informant  gives  many 
side-lights  on  Villa's  personality,  but  these 
are  no  more  interesting  than  the  story  of 
how  he  confiscated  the  public  utilities  and 
important  private  industries  and  instituted 
a  socialistic  r'gime.  It  seems  that  the 
revolutionist  leader  used  his  military  power 
to  accomplish  what  the  socialists  on  this 
side  of  the  border  hope  to  achieve  with  the 
ballot.     Here  is  The  Sun's  story: 

The  street-car  system,  the  stores,  the 
electric-light  plant,  the  brewery,  a  clothing 
factory,  and  the  railroad  between  Chihua- 
hua and  Juarez — even  the  gambling- 
houses — are  all  being  operated  by  the 
rebel  government,  and  all  of  them  are 
yielding  a  profit.  In  some  of  them  the 
prices  have  been  cut  below  those  charged 
by  private  individuals.  In  the  case  of  the 
railroad,  where  persons  are  not  able  to  pay 
and  their  necessity  for  travel  exists,  they 
travel  without  pay. 

Villa  has  not  yet  put  into  existence  his 
plans  for  the  operation  of  a  State  bank,  but 
he  is  preparing  these  plans,  and  the  bank 
will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  days.  A  mint 
for  coining  gold  and  silver  will  also  be  in 
operation  in  a  short  time. 

Villa  does  not  risk  his  reputation  as  a 
sagacious  man  by  predicting  the  outcome 
of  his  venture.  He  has  the  sense  to 
realize  that  he  dominates  the  situation 
now;  that  by  his  sheer  strength  he  is  able 
to  control. 

Under  different  conditions — with  the 
ballot  ruling  instead  of  the  rifle — Villa 
will  not  say  what  effect  his  socialistic 
methods  might  have  upon  the  people. 
But  to-day  Villa  says  "Do  this"  and  it  is 
done.  The  man  who  would  steal  or  graft 
from  any  one  of  the  enterprises  now 
operating  under  rebel  supervision  knows 
that  he  would  pay  the  penalty  with  his 
life. 

Villa's  word  is  the  only  law  that  the 
<ity  knows.  He  is  feared  to-day  as  no 
oilier  man  is  feared  in  Mexico.  He  wields 
more  power  than  any  other  man  on  the 
North  American  continent.  A  word  from 
him  means  the  life  or  death  of  a  man. 
There   is   no   habeas   oorpus,    no  appeal. 


Sliced  Oranges  with  a  dash  of  Abbott's  Bitters  are 
appetizing  and  healthful.  Sample  of  bitters  by  mail. 
25  cts.  iu  stamps.   C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Under  such  rule,  so  long  as  Villa  can  main- 
tain it  and  refrains  from  grafting  himself, 
his  socialistic  plans  are  bound  to  be 
profitable  to  the  people. 

The  power  of  Villa,  his  sudden  rise  to 
such  heights,  is  a  puzzle  even  to  those  who 
have  known  him  for  years.  Six  months 
ago  he  was  a  refugee  in  El  Paso,  whither 
he  had  fled  from  Mexico  City  when  he  was 
released  from  prison. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  of  Madero,  Villa 
was  known  as  a  bandit,  "the  terror  of  the 
mountains,"  and  a  price  was  upon  his 
head.  Diaz  and  his  soldiers  had  for  years 
hunted  for  Pancho  Villa.  When  Madero 
set  in  power  the  machinery  of  revolt  that 
later  gathered  such  momentum  that  it 
engulfed  himself,  Pancho  Villa  threw  his 
band  to  the  aid  of  Madero  and  was  made 
a  colonel.  He  was  called  a  patriot  by  the 
little  man  who  would  have  made  a  Utopia 
of  Mexico. 

After  Madero's  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Villa  was  continued  as  a  colonel 
of  the  irregular  troops.  When  Orozco 
rose  in  rebellion  and  Victoriano  Huerta 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Federal 
army  sent  against  him,  Villa  was  ordered 
to  join  the  Huerta  army,  but  Huerta  was 
one  of  the  former  Diaz  generals  and  did 
not  like  Villa,  and  Villa  did  not  like 
Huerta. 

Discipline  of  the  army  was  not  to  be 
absorbed  by  a  man  who  had  roamed  the 
mountains  and  killed  and  robbed  for 
years,  so  Villa  chafed  under  it,  and  finally 
openly  rebelled  against  Huerta.  He  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  City  a  prisoner. 
For  months  he  remained  in  jail,  but 
finally  escaped  to  the  United  States.  He 
boasted  in  El  Paso  that  Madero,  the 
President,  had  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  escape,  and  this  was  generally  credited. 

While  Villa  remained  in  El  Paso,  Huerta 
returned  to  Mexico  City,  victorious  over 
Orozco,  and  then  came  the  coup  by  which 
Madero  was  killed,  Huerta  elevated,  and 
the  resulting  revolution  headed  by  Ve- 
nustiano  Carranza,  Governor  of  Coahuila. 
Villa  declared  that  he  would  help  to 
avenge  the  killing  of  his  chief,  and  openly 
boasted  that  he  had  a  double  object  in 
taking  the  field  since  Huerta  was  the  new 
President.  To  avenge  and  be  revenged 
was  his  explanation. 

He  slipt  out  of  El  Paso  one  dark  night 
with  a  borrowed  horse,  one  six-shooter, 
and  $7.50  in  cash.  To-day,  less  than  eight 
months  later,  Villa  is  dictator  of  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  his  word  its  only  law, 
and  he  commands  no  fewer  than  10,000 
armed  men.  His  brigade  of  artillery  is 
greater  than  any  artillery  brigade  in  the 
Mexican  regular  army.  His  men  are 
well  disciplined;  they  are  better  clothed 
than  any  Mexican  rebels  that  have  ever 
Keen  seen  in  northern  Mexico,  and  they 
look  more  like  soldiers. 

Villa  "the  bandit"  shoots  his  men  for 
looting  or  stealing,  but  Villa  "the  chief" 
confiscates  whole  estates,  factories,  rail- 
road systems,  and  operates  them  as  non- 
chalantly as  he  used  to  hold  up  and  rob 
an  ore  train  in  the  mountains.  The 
moneys  derived  from  their  operations  he 
applies  to  the  payment  of  his  army.  In 
(his  respect  only  his  work  is  socialistic, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  declares  all  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  State  are  in  his  army, 
he  argues  that  his  work  is  truly  socialistic. 

In   all   his   actions   Villa   has   shown  a 


All  the  world  over — in 

cottage  and  mansion  —  millions  of 

mothers,  every  morning,  serve  Quaker  Oats  to 
children. 

Not  ordinary  oats.  They  want  richness  and 
flavor.  They  are  teaching  their  children  the 
love  of  oatmeal. 

So  legions  of  these  mothers  send  thousands 
of  miles — over  lands  and  seas  and  deserts — to 
get  luscious  Quaker  Oats. 


Just  the  Big,  Luscious  Flakes 
Just  the  Cream  of  the  Oats 


The  reason  for  all  is  this  : 

Quaker  Oats  consists  of  just  the  rich, 
plump  grains.  From  a  bushel  of  choice 
oats  we  get  but  ten  pounds  of  Quaker. 
All  but  the  best  is  discarded. 

These  choice  grains  have  the  flavor. 
They  make  big,  delicious  flakes.  And 
our  process  keeps  the  flavor  intact. 


All  oats  produce  vim.  All  are  energy 
foods  with  which  nothing  else  com- 
pares. 

But  Quaker  Oats  are  also  delightful. 
Children  enjoy  the  flavor.  They  are 
always  wanting  more. 

That  is  what  it  means,  when  you 
order  oatmeal,  to  specify  Quaker  Oats. 


You  get  no  puny  grains,  no  poorly- 
flavored  flakes.  And  you  never  will 
in  Quaker. 


Regular  Size 
package,  1 0c 

Family  Size 
package,  for 
smaller  cities 
and  country 
trade,  25c. 

Except  in  Far 
West  and   South 


The  Quaker  Q&ts  (bmpaivy 


(503) 


Sole     Makers 


Look  for  the 

Quaker  trademark 

on  every  package 
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SF 


lime 


tnona 

<lA  very  art- 
istic and 
deservedly 
popular  style- 
It  is  a  new 

Arro^ollar 

With  the  notch  in  place 
of  the  bothersome  button 
hole  ifor  i<  cts. 

yCluettfcaboJy  &CoJnc,SMakers  of  ARROW  SHIRTS^ 


THE  RISE  OF  THE 

DEMOCRACY 

By  JOSEPH  CLAYTON 

Mr.  Clayton  presents  the  history  of  democ- 
racy from  its  inception  in  primitive  tribal 
communities  to  its  consummation  in  enfran- 
chisement and  representative  government. 
He  shows  the  march  of  the  people  in  the 
struggle  against  absolutism,  and  utters  a  word 
of  warning  against  the  dangers  of  democracy. 
The  book  ends  with  a  note  of  optimism, 
discussing  the  achievements  and  possibilities 
of  democratic  power. 

12mo,  cloth.    $1.25  net ;  by  mail  $1.37 
Fink  &  Wagn.lls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  NewYork 


PANAMA 

AIND  \A/H/*T  IX  MEANS 
By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  great  Canal, 
from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view.  Beauti- 
fully and  profusely  illustrated. 

"  The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished 
work,  will  be  sharply  defined  and  real  to  him  who 
reads  the  story."— The  Scientific  American,  NewYork. 

Large   12mo,    cloth,  $1.75   net;   by  mail, 
$1.85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NewYork,  N.Y. 
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By  SIR  FREDERICK  TREVES 
Anther  of  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern, ' '  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  VIVID  book,  describing  the  scene  of  a  story  of  two 
hundred  years  ago — the  story  of  the  Francescnini,  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  of  the  priest  who  came  between  them. 
It  is  of  these  three  that  the  tale  is  told  in  Browning's  wondrous 
poem  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book."  The  present  new  volume 
is  a  great  and  beautiful  book  by  a  keen  observer  and  a  lucid 
writer.  Illustrated  with  a  colored  frontispiece  and  more  than 
a  hundred  beautiful,  full-page  half-tones  on  super  paper. 

8vo,  cloth.    $5.00  net;  by  mail,  $5.22 


The  London  Times  savs:  "The  sehame 
of  this  book  is  like  a  Hoy.il  invitation  —  it 
is  a  command  to  be  accepted  and  obeyed 
by  every  loyal  lover  of  Browning's  great 
poem.  .  .  ■  Behind  the  beauty  and 
the  fascination  of  the  scene  lurks  the  still 
deeper  fascination  of  a  tragedy  sweeping 
from  point  to  point  through  the  act  winch 
preluded  the  final  catastrophe." 

"Enthusiasm  being  infectious,  lovers  of 
the  poem  will    become   twice   th"  lovan 
they  \ver<-  l.cforp.      They    will   take,    this 
book  to  their  hearts  and  enihrlni  II  all 
their  household   go'ls.  :ind    they    " 
right." — London  Standard. 


All  BROWNING  Lovers 


rpp  eT;.e""T       FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
tbis  loinme.     354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 


wonderful  facility  for  administration.  His 
years  in  the  hills,  coupled  with  the  natural 
shrewdness  of  the  man,  taught  him  to  act 
quickly,  to  meet  a  situation  immediately 
without  hesitation.  This  has  been  the 
secret  of  his  success  thus  far. 

His  men  are  ruled  as  with  a  hand  of 
iron;  they  are  shot  for  breach  of  discipline, 
yet  they  are  all  loyal.  "Viva  Villa!" 
sounds  from  all  parts  of  the  battle  field  as 
they  go  into  action.  "Viva  Villa!"  is  the 
password  to  their  hospitality  from  a  for- 
eigner. 

Villa  says  he  is  fighting  to  restore  con- 
stitutional government,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Madero,  but  his  soldiers  shout 
"Viva  Villa!"  There  are  no  "Vivas"  for 
Madero,  few  for  "the  Constitution,"  none 
for  Carranza,  to  whom  Villa  alludes  as 
his  "chief." 

It  is  his  control  over  and  hold  on  his 
men,  something  most  remarkable,  that 
foreigners  can  not  understand.  Never  in 
the  world's  history,  say  students,  has  one 
man  succeeded  in  gathering  such  an  army, 
so  well  equipped,  so  loyal.  Yet  he  is 
stern.  One  of  his  chief  lieutenants  and 
most  loyal  subalterns  says  that  is  why  he 
is  so  loved;  that  Villa  is  just. 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  help  one  of  his 
humblest  men  fix  his  saddle-girth  if  he 
happens  to  be  near  by  and  notices  that  the 
man  is  in  trouble;  neither  does  he  hesi- 
tate to  order  the  firing  squad  to  do  its 
duty  as  he  catches  one  of  his  highest  officers 
stealing  or  looting.  He  dees  one  with 
as  little  show  of  emotion  as  the  other. 

When  Villa  took  over  the  city  of  Chi- 
huahua and  found  that  the  different  enter- 
prises had  closed  down  and  that  the  fami- 
lies of  the  city  were  suffering  for  want  of 
food  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Most 
of  these  enterprises  were  owned  either  by 
Spaniards  or  rich  Mexicans  who  had  op- 
posed him  in  the  revolution.  He  issued 
an  edict  immediately  forfeiting  all  of  them 
to  "the  people"  and  followed  it  with  an- 
other ordering  them  to  resume  in  the 
name  of  "  the  Constitutional  Government." 
As  Villa  keeps  no  books,  the  government 
meant  the  government  as  he  saw  fit  to 
administer  it,  but  nobody  has  yet  accused 
Villa  of  enriching  himself.  They  call  him 
a  robber,  but  they  admit  that  he  robs  and 
distributes  it  among  the  men  he  com- 
mands. 

Under  different  circumstances,  some  of 
the  men  would  have  found  starting  up  the 
industries  to  bea  problem,  but  with  Villa  in 
control  there  was  hardly  a  hitch.  He 
called  together  the  workmen,  placed  ex- 
perts at  the  head  of  the  industries,  and  told 
them  to  go  to  work.  Villa  controls  the 
225  miles  of  railroad  from  Chihuahua  to 
the  border,  and  w^hen  he  told  the  men  to 
go  to  work  they  were  glad  of  the  chance, 
because  they  were  assured  of  normal 
wages.  The  heads  of  the  industries  pay 
running  expense  and  turn  over  the 
balance  of  the  proceeds  to  the  dictator. 
To  continue: 

Villa  puts  the  bills  in  a  big  safe  without 
counting  (hem,  and  when  he  buys  powder, 
shells,  flour,  khaki  uniforms,  or  gives  money 
to  his  men,  he  takes  what  he  needs  from  the 
bit:  safe.  This  is  the  only  bookkeeping 
system    that   Villa   has,    but  his  men  are 
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pleased;    their    women    and    children    are 
living  bettor  than  for  many  months 

The  Falomir  Bank  in  Chihuahua  lias 
been  forfeitod  to  the  Constitutionalist 
cause.  Villa  got  the  building  and  vaults; 
nothing  more,  as  all  the  money  had  boon 
removed  to  the  United  States,  and  he  is 
going  to  open  a  State  bank.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  Villa  ever  opened  a  bank  in 
this  manner. 

Be  admits  having  "opened"  several  in 
his  lifetime,  but  he  always  used  a  crow- 
bar. This  time  he  is  going  to  use  states- 
manship and  open  a  bank  that  will  give 
stability  to  his  government. 

He  has  declared  forfeited  enough  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  Chihuahua  to  supply 
him  with  all  the  metal  he  needs.  All  he 
wants  is  a  coining  outfit.  When  he  gets 
that  he  will  coin  the  gold  and  silver  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Mexican  dollar  is 
coined  to-day  and  stack  it  up  in  the  bank 
vaults. 

Paper  money  will  be  issued  against  this 
reserve,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  worth  as  much  as  the  paper 
money  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of 
any  Government,  for  Villa  says  he  is  going 
to  make  every  dollar  an  honest  dollar  when 
he  starts  his  mint,  and  Villa  has  always 
been  a  man  of  his  word,  whether  his  word 
was  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  or  to  execute 
an  enemy. 

Once  when  he  was  in  the  mountains  a 
refugee  from  justice,  a  police  chief  in 
Chihuahua  boasted  that  he  would  arrest 
Villa  in  a  month.  Villa  sent  word:  "I 
will  kill  you  in  a  week." 

In  less  time  Villa  rode  into  the  city  of 
Chihuahua,  met  the  chief  on  a  business 
street,  shot  him  dead  and  rode  out  again 
to  his  band  in  the  mountains.  That  is  the 
way  Villa  keeps  his  word.  His  friends 
say  that  is  what  enables  him  to  get  to- 
gether and  control  an  army  of  10,000  men. 

While  Villa  has  been  all  his  life  a  bandit 
he  is  not  an  ignorant  man. 

"I  became  possest  of  a  desire  to  be  able 
to  read,  like  other  men,"  he  said  one  day 
recently,  "when  I  was  in  the  mountains. 
My  inability  to  read  often  cost  me  money. 
Sometimes  when  I  robbed  a  bank  I  over- 
looked papers  that  would  be  worth  money 
to  me,  because  I  could  not  read.  I  set 
out  to  learn  and  I  did  learn  how  to  read 
and  write. 

"Then  when  I  was  put  into  prison  in 
Mexico  City  I  had  nothing  to  do,  so  I  sent 
out  and  got  a  slate  and  some  paper  and 
pencils  and  I  set  in  to  write.  To-day  I 
am  a  regular  business  college." 

And  Villa  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  This  is  his  reply  to  the  stories 
often  circulated  that  he  is  illiterate.  He 
will  sit  down  and  sign  his  name  to  disprove 
this  any  time. 

Villa  will  also  take  time  to  tell  why  he 
became  a  bandit. 

"  I  have  always  been  a  bandit,  but  why?  " 
he  will  ask.  "It  was  the  system  in 
Mexico  that  made  me  a  bandit." 

This  is  the  only  explanation  he  gives, 
but  everybody  in  Chihuahua  knows  that 
one  of  Porfirio  Diaz's  soldiers,  an  officer, 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  insulted  the 
young  sister  of  Pancho  Villa,  then  a  boy 
about  town,  and  that  Pancho  Villa  shot 
the  man  dead  an  hour  later;  that  gen- 
darmes came  to  the  Villa  home  an  hour 
later  to  arrest  him,  and  that  instead  of 
submitting  to  arrest  and  a  long  imprison- 
ment, probably  execution — for  the  oourta 


ATW00D  GRAPE  FRUIT 

No  other  Grape  Fruit  equals  it  in  Flavor 

American  Medicine''''  says: 

Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit,  the  medical  profession 
have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past 
few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  king  of  fruits' 
have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the 
ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary 
grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made." 

E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic,"  writes: 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  the  uric  acid  diathesis'  you  will  see 
an  immediate  improvement  following  the  use  of  grape  fruit." 

A  well-known  physician  writes: 

I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my  patients,  and  tell  them  to  be 
sure  and  get  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  as  other  grape  fruit  to  the 
Atwood  is  as  cider  apples  to  pippins." 

If  you  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD 
Brand  in  either  bright  or  bronze.  It  may  be  procured  at  first-class 
hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs.  Ask  for  ATWOOD  Brand.  For  home  use 
buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will  keep  for  weeks  and  improve. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade- 
mark wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


Ask  For  "  Champion "  Priming  Plugs 

Champion  Priming  Plugs  start  any  motoi — in  any  weather — on  the 
first  quarter  turn.  Like  every  other  success,  they  were  quickly 
imitated. 

Insist  on  the  genuine.  The  illustration  shows  you  the  distinctive 
"Champion"  features  that  a  perfect  priming  plug  should  have. 

®  Steel  needle  valve — not  a  pet  cock — which 
opens  easily  for  priming  and  is  compression 
tight  when  closed. 

Separate  gasoline  channel  through  the  plug's 
shell.  Gasoline  used  for  priming  does  not 
flow  down  the  porcelain  or  central  electrode. 

Gasoline  is  liberated  where  it  makes  perfect 
ignition  without  "sooting  up"  porcelain  or 
firing  points.  There  is  no  danger  of  break- 
ing porcelain. 

Highest  quality  imported  manganese  nickel 
points,  which  cannot  oxidize,  carbonize  or 
burn,  thus  insuring  a  hot,  fat  spark. 

The  name  "Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain. 

Gasket  construction  between  porcelain  core 
and  metal  parts  centers  the  porcelain,  and 
makes  plug  "compression-tight"  yet  easy  to 
take  apart. 

Porcelain  is  of  the  finest  quality  imported 
clay,  accurately  turned  and  baked  by  a 
special  process.  Assembled  to  form  a  single 
unit  with  the  central  electrode. 

Sold  everywhere  at  $1.25  each.  If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  supplied, 
use  the  coupon  and  send  us  $5  in  any  safe  form,  for  a  set  of 
four  Champion  Priming  Plugs — prepaid  "and  guaranteed." 

Made  in  a  special  size  for  motorcycles.    Disregard   coupon   when   ordering  them  for  that 
purpose.    Send  name  and  year  of  motorcycle  with  your  remittance. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 


307  Avondale  Avenue 


TOLEDO.  OHIO        | 
I 


J    Champion  Spark  Plus  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

I        Herewith  find  $5  remittance  for  which  tend  me  four 
I    Champion  Priming  Plugs,  prepaid. 


(Licensed  under  the  Canfield  Patent  No.  612,701, 
October  18,  1898.) 


I 


My  car  is  a of  the  year 

Address 

My  regular  dealer  is (307) 
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It  WOOL 

f  M  — natural, 
porous,  un- 
ci yed,  Jaeger 
Made  Woolens  are 
the  most  practical, 
most  healthful  and 
most  comfortable  of 
aJJ  fabrics  for  men's 
and  women's  under- 
wear -keep  the 
warmth  in  and  the 
cold  out,  and  main- 
tain an  equable  tem- 
perature. Permit  ven- 
tilation and  absorption, 
and  prevent  chills,  coughs 
and  colds.  Endorsed  by 
the  medical  profession. 

Jaeger  Woolen  sweaters, 
coats,  caps,  reefers,  etc., 
for  outdoor  wear. 

Write  for  the  facta  about 
Jaeger  Woolens. 


»«'  V"1'"    ni^wv     W 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.W.S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York :  306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane 


Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St. 
Phila  :   1516  Chestnut  St. 


Boston:  324  Boylston  St. 
Chicago:  126  N.  State  St. 


Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 


A  Good  Bookcase 
.  for  iKe  price  of  a  good  book! 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 


Our  now  "  TTni  vernal  St)  le  "  eombinen  a  pleading,  endur- 
ing design,  with  latest  practical  Improvements  in  eou- 
atruction.  Adapted  for  home  oroftoe  library;  beantifally 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  noii-hlndliiK,  (IImsi pitt'ii  i  - 
ing|rlii«»  doom,  at  $1.76  per  sections  top  and  base.  S1.-5 
each.  The  greatest  vhIup  we  have  ever  offered.  On  or- 
der* amounting  to  $10.(1(1  und  over  «e  piiy  frelirllll 
■.light  p-ura  rh  irgi-  to  extreme  Western  States.  Other 
style*  and  graded  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  I. und. 
atroin  BonkcasMi  are  endorsed  l>y  <>»«-r 
iifi>  thoiianiid  iiaera.    Sold  nnl)  direct 

from  our  factory  ;it  a  considerable  *nv- 

Ing  to    on.    Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  '23. 

The  C.  J.  Lunditrom  Mf(.  Co.,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Mtrt    of  Sactlonsl    BookctKi  sod  Filing  C»bin«ti 

Brtarh  Offlr.    rutiron  Bldj  ,  N.w  York  (Jitj 


were  then  dominated  by  the  upper  class 

and  a  poor  man  had  little  show — Villa 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  into  the 
mountains. 

He  killed  part  of  the  posse  that  followed 
and  from  that  day  forward  was  '"Villa 
the  bandit."  His  name  was  used  to 
frighten  babies,  but  Villa  inner  robbed  B 
poor  man.  He  would  ride  into  the  moun- 
tains and  sleep  where  he  pleased,  with 
whom  he  pleased,  but  he  always  paid  the 
poor  for  his  accommodations. 

Villa  is  not  boastful.  He  accepts  the 
obedience  of  his  men  as  natural.  His 
bandits  had  to  obey  him.  He  killed  those 
who  did  not.  He  has  always  been  obeyed. 
and  he  sees  nothing  strange  in  lO.CKMI  men 
subjecting  themselves  to  his  orders  and 
obeying  him  minutely.  He  is  always 
elear-headed.  He  takes  plenty  of  sleep, 
eats  well,  and  has  never  been  seen  to  drink. 

"I  am  a  bandit,  but  I  never  stay  up 
after  bedtime  to  gamble,  and  1  let  wine 
and  women  alone,"  he  says. 

'Phis  is  the  man  who  is  running  a  State 
and  all  its  industries  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  running  the  first  successful 
socialistic  State  government  in  America, 
but  running  it  with  a  drawn  revolver. 


iJ75 


A    VARSITY    HOBO    CLUB 

AT  the  University  of  Missouri  there  is 
perhaps  the  queerest  students'  organ- 
ization in  the  country.  It  is  known  as  the 
Quo  Vadis  Club,  and  hoboing  a  thousand 
miles  without  spending  a  cent  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  membership.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  making  globe-trotters 
out  of  some  of  the  students,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  members  of  the  club  have 
traveled  far  to  athletic  events  and  won 
high  honors  for  their  university.  A  mem- 
ber named  John  H.  Pattrick  became  famous 
in  the  club  through  an  adventure  with 
Benjamin  F.  Bush,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  The  club  was 
organized  in  Columbia,  where  the  univer- 
sity is  situated,  in  1906.  Its  mileage  record 
is  something  to  be  proud  of.  We  read  about 
it  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic: 

For  its  colors  the  club  picked  black  and 
blue.  The  organization's  flower  is  dog- 
fennel,  and  its  motto  is  "Please,  mum." 
The  charter  members  organized  the  Quo 
Vadis  Club  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month. 
Membership  is  limited  to  thirteen.  The 
dub  has  its  monthly  meetings  on  the 
thirteenth. 

The  officers  of  the  first  club  were:  Chief 
ehicken-stealer,  Krank  L.  Jackson,  track- 
star;  tie  inspector,  "Tubby"  Graves,  foot- 
ball player;  chief  of  back-door  scouts,  Tom 
Powell;  committee  on  transportation,  the 
whole  club. 

The  members  of  the  first  club  were: 
frank  L.  Jackson,  Harry  Tidd,  Dorset)  V. 
Graves,  H.  K.  Sedwick,  C.  C.  Sellers,  VV.  C. 
Mathews,  Ben  P.  MeCarroll,  0.  D.  Crisman, 
A.  II.  Kiskadden,  George  S.  Scott,  J.  R. 
Keithlev,  Charlie  Taylor,  and  Tom  Powell. 
Homer  Croy,  contest  humorist,  was  made 
an  "onery  "  member. 

The  two  members  of  the  first  club  who 
had    hoboed    the    longest    distance    were 


Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers, 
Clergymen,  Teachers,  Travelers,  Stu- 
dents— All  who  have  any  interest 
whatever  in  Foreign  Languages 
need  these  authoritative 

French  -Engl  ish 

German-English 

Latin-English 
DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins.  Weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
Vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


CasselPs  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 
Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages.   Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A.,Litt.D. ,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul,  who  has  been  so  long  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  lias  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — Prof.  Munch, 
Berlin  University. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1,360  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.74. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  JOC.    extra. 

Cassell's  New  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

202nd  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College, Oxford; and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of  class- 
ical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  i  lustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historica  I 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
fe  Hurts  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  plat  is  with  classical  or  later 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo, Cloth,  028  pages,    fi.ici  net:  by  mail,  $1.68 
li  ilk  double,  patent  thumb-notch    index,  JOC.  extra. 

Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boiellc,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  In  French 
in  the  diversity  of  London.  Containing, in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French-English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary, a  special  ai  tide  on  French  Pro- 
nun,  lation  :  a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
.l«  1  a  table  of  Irregnlarand  Defective  Verbs,  and 
their  Conjugations;a special  Vocabularyof  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

*'The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence."— -Critical  Review,  Paris. 

Octavo,  Cloth.  1 .230  pages;  $r.so  net;  by  mail,  $1.7?. 
H  it/i  double,  patent  thumb-notch    index,  JOC.  extra. 
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Harry  Tidd  and  Frank  L.  Jackson.  Both 
had  a  record  of  6,000  miles.  The  total 
number  of  miles  all  the  members  of  the  first 
club  bummed  was  50,430.  Guy  Trail,  chief 
tin-can  inspector  of  the  organization,  said: 

"Many  tales  of  the  road  are  told  when 
the  Quo  Vadis  members  meet  in  the 
jungle  over  a  chicken  'mulligan'  and  cans 
of  steaming  'Java.'  The  follow  who  has 
ridden  the  longest  distance  on  the  'blind 
baggage'  is  the  hero;  he  is  generally  elected 
to  the  highest  office. 

"Members  of  the  club  have  ridden  every- 
where over  the  United  States.  They  can 
show  many  real  hoboes  how  to  beat  out  a 
train.  Some  have  straddlod  the  cow- 
catcher when  the  mercury  registered  below 
zero.  Some  have  caught  passenger-trains 
in  hail-storms.  John  Nicholson,  a  St.  Louis 
boy  and  a  representative  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  the  Olympic  games  at  Stock- 
holm last  year,  bummed  his  way  back  to 
Missouri  from  New  York. 

"He  landed  from  Stockholm  flat  broke. 
But  with  plenty  of  Quo  Vadis  experience, 
he  beat  it  back  home  with  little  loss  of  time. 

"Jackson  and  Tidd,  members  of  the  first 
club,  bummed  their  way  to  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  and  took  two  prizes  in  the  run- 
ning events  in  the  athletic  meet.  David 
Dexter  and  Jack  Williams,  former  students 
in  the  School  of  Journalism,  bummed  over 
the  entire  West  one  summer.  They  worked 
in  the  wheat  fields,  cooked  in  restaurants, 
cleaned  offices,  cut  front  yards,  and  bumped 
into  the  real  experiences  of  hobo  life. 

"Lately  a  Quo  Vadis  Club  has  been 
organized  at  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines, 
at  Rolla,  and  at  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
at  Ames. 

"The  original  club  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  is  known  as  the  Jack  London 
Jungle.  Jack  London  and  James  Eads 
How  are  'onery'  members.  The  mileage 
of  the  club  up  to  the  present  time  is 
200,000  miles.     Every  mile  was  bummed. 

"You  have  got  to  excel  in  some  hue 
before  you  can  become  a  member  of  the 
Quo  Vadis  Club.  If  one  is  a  football, 
track,  or  baseball  star  his  chances  for 
membership  are  fairly  good,  provided  he 
has  bummed  1,000  miles  and  is  a  jolly, 
good  fellow. 

"Some  of  the  best  writers,  comedians, 
and  poets  the  university  has  turned  out 
have  belonged  to  the  Quo  Vadis  Club. 
Every  member  is  a  good  fellow.  He  is  a 
favorite  with  the  students  and  knows 
nearly  all  of  them  personally." 

John  H.  Pattrick  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
confest  bum  ever  invited  into  a  railroad 
president's  private  car,  complimented,  and 
given  a  job.  His  friends  boast  that  he  is 
the  only  bum  for  whom  a  railroad  president 
ever  telegraphed  a  thousand  miles  ahead 
for  a  half  gallon  of  buttermilk  when  he 
declined  to  drink  a  stronger  beverage  in 
the  official's  private  car.  The  Re-public 
goes  on : 

The  railroad  president  was  B.  F.  Bush, 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  "Bo"  Pattrick 
didn't  prevent  a  wreck,  save  any  lives,  or 
do  any  hero  stunts.  President  Bush  just 
liked  him  for  his  grit  and  hustle. 

When  the  university  closed  last  year, 
Pattrick  decided  he  wanted  to  see  the 
{Continued  on  page  181) 
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Portion  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 
Plant,  Detroit,  Mich. 


American  Colortype 
Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Bath  House,  Belle  Isle 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Dancing  Pavilion,  Bois  Blanc  Island 
Detroit,  Mich, 


The  Lubin  Studios 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Exterior  Rand  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,' N.  Y. 


"Pound  Wisdom" 

Not  what  you  pay  but  what  you 
get — that's;  economy. 

It  is  "penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish"  to  lose  the  added  prof- 
its in  increased  and  accurate 
production  made  sure  by 


SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


Doubled  light  and  ventilation  insure 
multiplied  efficiency  and  more  —  Fen- 
estra affords  invaluable  fire-insurance. 
For  proof  of  this  send  for  our  latest 
catalogue  "V"  and  special  literature  on 
Fenestration. 

Note  the  many  types  of  buildings  to 
which  Fenestra  gives  the  utmost  lighting 
and  ventilation  benefits. 

Then  there  is  the  saving  in  lighting  bills 
and  in  maintenance;  in  averted  mistakes 
and  accidents— all  of  which  prove  the 
"pound-wisdom"  in  Fenestra  equipment 
of  your  building. 

Let  our  Engineering  Staff  submit  you  an 
estimate.     Write  us  today. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dept.  11,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Lozwr  Motor  Car  Co. 
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Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

Fresh  air  is  as  necessary  as  food  or  clothing. 
Have  a  constant  supply,  without  a  draft, 
a^       in  bedroom  or  office. 


Pat.apl'dfor. 


VENTILATOR 


shoots  fresh  air  up  the  window  pane  and  draws  out  foulness 
withoutdraft.  Inconspicuous.  Put  in  window  without  nails  or 
screws.  Durable  non-rusting  metal.  Used  by  N.  Y.  State  Hos- 
pital, Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Baltimore, 
etc.,  including  hundreds  yf  homes.  Size  lfitsany  window  24  to 
36  in.  wide,  delivered  to  you,  $2.50;  size  2  fits  any  window  30 
to  52  in.,  $4.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Booklet  FREE.  Reference:  Union  Trust  Co., 
Baltimore.  Order  today. 
No-Draft  Ventilator  Co.  ,1032  trnionTrustBldg.,Balto.,Md. 


Mastercraft  <Sectio»al— 

Bookcases 

The  Doors  Can't  Stick 

Latest,  most  artistic  designs  Have 
massive  appearance  and  sturdy  strength 
of  solid  bookcase.  Beautifullv  finished 
inside  ns  well  as  outside.  Perfect  align- 
ment without  complicated  interlocking 
devices  or  metal  bands.  Patented  equali- 
zer absolutely  prevents  dust-proof  doors 
from  Sticking  or  binding.  Wide  choice 
of  stylos  and  finishes  to  match  any  fur- 
niture in  home  or  office.  Made  in  our 
own  factor? — sold  direct  to  \ou  at  a 
substantial  savins'.  Shipped  on 
approval;  freight  paid 

Write  for  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalog 

STANDARD    BOOKCASE    CO. 

103  Southern  Avenue  Little  Falls,  IV.  1  . 
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STOCKS    AND    BONDS 
DON'T  RISE  AND  FALL 

by  ciiiiiH'< — haphaanUy.  Tbere  \m  always  ■ 
iiiiidarucntal  cause.  That  cause  you  should  he 
familiar  with.  Vmi  should  Know — for  present 
and  futuro  LnTestment— m  hat  this 
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BABSON  COMPOSITE  PLOT 

shows  of  business  and  financial  conditions  for  the  last 
ten  years.  To  invest  wisely  and  profitably — to  know 
just  when  to  buy  or  sell,  you  must  know  existing 
fundamental  conditions. 

THE  BABSON 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

gathers  all  the  necessary  facts  of  business  and  finance 

of  the  country  and  puts  them  into  usable  form  for  you. 

It  helps  you  understand  the  financial  situation  and 

fortifies  your  judgment. 

Before  you  invest  your  forthcoming  divi- 
dends write  for  our  booklet  explaining 
"When  to  Buy  or  Sell." 

Address  Dept.  G-l^fo/  the 
BABSON    STATISTICAL    ORGANIZATION 
Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  U.  S. 


TN  H 


BEFORE    INVESTING 


be  sure  to  send  for  this  valuable  Book- 
let. It's  free,  but  it  may  prove  of  untold 
value  to  you.  It's  chock  full  of  invest- 
ment suggestions.  We  offer  large  and 
small 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  improved,  fertile,  producing  lands  in 
the  Northwest  where  "we're  right  on 
the  ground"  and  know  conditions  thor- 
oughly. Thirty  years  of  experience  ;  no 
client  has  lost  a  dollar  through  us.  Ask 
1  ir  Booklet  "A"  and  current  list. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GKASID  FORKS, IV.  D. 
F.tt.  1§83.  Capital  and  Surplus  over  $350,000 


6% 


FARM  LAND  BONDS 
Due  January   1,    1916 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  level,  well-located  and  pro- 
ductive farming  land,  worth  2b4  times  the  bond  issue. 
Denominations  $500  and  $1000 

Interest  paid  July  I  and  January  I  at  First  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago.  Trustee,  ■without  deductions  of  federal 
income  tax.    Legal  investment  for  banks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
R.  C.  Klttel,  Pres.  Casselton,  N.  D. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
pergonal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
717.  $26  Certificatesof  Deposit  also  lor  caving  investors. 


PERKINS8.CO     Lawrence.  Kans 


'  I  AHE  advertising   columns  of  The 
■*-  Digest  now  give  the  investor  news 
of  investment  offerings  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  op- 
portunity to  schedule  copy  for  these 
pages  and  to  reach  quickly  the  invest- 
ing public  throughout  the  country. 
Many  attractive  bond  issues  are  decided 
upon  and  sold  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  so  thatthis service  fillsa real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscribers  seeking 
advice  oi  enlightenment  on  investments  to 
write  to  a  reputable  banker. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain  special  bureaus  of 
information  and  advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly  the  same  service  as 
the  large  investor. 

The  literary  Digfest 


Investme 


BANK    CLEARINGS   FOR   TWO    YEARS 

—THE  DECLINE  LESS  THAN 

3  PER  CENT. 

A  TABLE  showing  the  amount  of  bank 
clearings  in  135  cities  of  this  country 
and  ( 'anada  during  1913, and  the  amount  for 
1912,  is  presented  in  Bradttreet'a.  The 
total  last  year  was  $168,057,618,592,  while 
the  total  in  1912  was  $172,524, 128,437. 
Xew  Fork  reported  las.  year  $94,634,281,- 
984,  and  the  year  before  $100,743,967,2.")  1 ; 
in  both  years  New  York  reported  more  than 
all  other  cities  in  this  list  of  135  cities 
combined,  the  total  for  the  other  134 
being  last  year  $74,423,338,606,  and  in 
1912,  $71,781,161,186.  The  year  1913  was 
one  of  depression,  and  yet  these  figures 
show  that,  in  the  matter  of  bank  clearings, 
the  decline  was  less  than  3  per  cent. 
Next  after  New  York  came  Chicago,  with 
$16,073, 130,524  last  year,  and  $15,388,795,- 
581  in  1912.  Following  are  the  figures  for 
many  of  these  cities — all  those  which  in  1913 
reported  clearings  of  at  least  $100,000,000. 

Cities  1913  1912 

New  York $94,634,281,984        $100,743,967,251 

Chicago 16,073,130,524  15,380,795,541 

Philadelphia 8,523,508,873  8,166,286,613 

Boston 8,116,213,999  8,962,808,530 

St.  Lotus 4,136,994,869  4,027,580,808 

Pittsburg 2,932,402,511  2,798,990,214 

Kansas  City 2,850,362,611  2,713,027,916 

San  Francisco 2,624,428,519  2,677,561,952 

Baltimore 1,967,560,763  1,957,475,681 

Detroit 1,331,053,395  1,127,975,160 

Cincinnati 1,317,212,300  1,369,215,000 

Minneapolis 1,312,412,256  1,182,232,466 

Cleveland 1,275,501,014  1,150,397,652 

Los  Angeles 1,211,269,893  1,168,941,700 

New  Orleans 980,683,873  1,058,354,962 

Omaha 908,947,659  860,681,557 

Milwaukee 786,473,487  724,683,441 

Atlanta 725,604,193  691,941,254 

Louisville 715,731,886  724,894,243 

Seattle 664,857,448  602,430,660 

Buffalo 635,308,095  579,088,538 

Portland,  Ore 627,818,010  597,087,865 

St.  Paul 530,515,562  579,166,753 

Denver 475,425,021  487,848,305 

Indianapolis 432,452,386  434,525,978 

Providence 426,567,200  442,694,200 

Memphis 421,987,372  421,302,287 

Richmond 419,121,314  429,787,122 

Fort  Worth 4 18,619,829  386,933,076 

St.  Joseph 404,039,914  383,062,742 

Washington,  D.  C 402,905,075  301,776,791 

Nashville 366,202,867  ■  308,279,450 

Albany 338,103,207  314,379,325 

Columbus 337,575,000  322,964,400 

Salt  Lake  City 333,477,698  369,452,285 

Savannah 280,538,512  294,297,728 

Toledo 279,469,643  250,594,130 

Des  Moines 265,745,000  236,472,000 

Rochester 258,262,201  250,370,987 

Hartford 254,035,042  246,001,422 

Duluth 248,112,400  233,425,827 

Spokane,  Wash 219,265,776  225,436,618 

Norfolk 211,(166,911  190,057,721 

Macon 190,313,092  193,471,300 

Peoria 188,537,195  175,209,345 

Oakland,  Cal 188,294,682  192,580,948 

Sioux  City 176,992,263  157,002,134 

Jacksonville,  Fla 174,971,596  168,442,388 

Birmingham 173,857,773  150,317,753 

Wichita 173,719,811  191,184,143 

Grand  Rapids 170,674,607  160,987,574 

New  Haven 161,386,305  153,910,299 

Syracuse 154,702,903  138,644,079 

Scranton 149,020,142  147,543,082 

Springfield,  Mass 140,316,053  125,329,999 

\\  orcester 136,545,013  137,738,265 

Sari  Diego,  Cal 134,145,305  131,894,087 

Tacoma 133,455,456  *138,841,896 

Austin 131,608,482 

Evansville 129,075,478  1 19,475,060 

Chattanooga 128.745,098  122,171,803 

Dayton 122,982,479  113,461,308 

Little  Rock 119,246,290  11(1,33(1,075 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 116,411,268  106,130,561 

Augusta,  Ga 111,160,148  118,683,916 

Sacramento,  Cal 108,268,688  92,747,060 

Portland,  Mr 107,770,017  116,418,692 

Charleston,  S.  (' 101.6(10,116  102,484,917 

Lincob 100,004,077  89,301,224 

Canada 

Montreal $2,879,118,000  $2,845,470,000 

Toronto 2,181,281,507  2,170,230.376 

Winnipeg 1,634,977,237  1,637,817,624 

*  Revised. 
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CM**  1913  1913 

Vancouver,  B.  C C06.899.710  045,118,887 

Calgary     247,882."  27.5.492,303 

Edmonton 213,053,319  220,75 

Ottawa 207,667,008  244,123,453 

Hamilton 177,946,610  15S.127.435 

iria,B.  C 176,977,074  183,544,238 

Quebec 165.674,745  15.\760,185 

Renin* 132,087,457  115.727,448 

Halifax 105,347,636  100,466,678 

Commenting  on  its  table,  Bradstreet's 
remarks  that  in  many  ways  the  year  1913 
was  a  difficult  one  in  which  to  keep  pace 
with  1912.  The  latter  year  was  one  of  "ex- 
ceptional activity,"  while  the  previous  one 
was  "marked  by  unsettlement,  liquidation, 
and,  toward  the  end,  dulness."  Outside 
the  so-called  speculative  centers,  however, 
many  cities  were  able  to  establish  new  high 
records.  Further  comments  are  made  as 
follows: 

"As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  total  bank 
clearings  for  the  year  1913  declined  only 
2.3  per  cent,  from  the  record  figures  of  1912, 
the  aggregate  for  last  year  having  been 
$168,057,618,592.  With  New  York's  total 
eliminated  the  exhibit  becomes  one  of  un- 
paralleled proportions,  being  $73,423,366,- 
608,  a  sum  that  represents  an  increase  of 
2.5  per  cent  over  1912. 

"Only  thirty-two  of  119  cities  in  the 
United  States  indicate  losses  from  1912, 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and 
Cincinnati  reporting  rather  moderate  de- 
creases, all  things  considered.  The  various 
cities,  especially  those  removed  from  the 
most  important  centers,  vie  with  one 
another  for  prestige  as  banking  com- 
munities, and  there  is  keen  rivalry  mani- 
fested in  a  desire  to  rise  in  this  respect. 
Therefore,  Bradstreet's  figures  showing  the 
rank  of  119  American  cities  in  the  matter 
of  bank  clearings  should  be  invested  with 
considerable  interest,  and  indeed  a  study 
of  these  data  reflecting  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  respective  entities  is  quite 
fascinating. 

"Two  noteworthy  developments  came  to 
light,  during  the  year,  Philadelphia  having 
worked  into  third  place  by  displacing 
Boston,  which  had  held  that  position  ever 
since  1900,  in  which  year  it  was  ousted  from 
second  rank  by  Chicago,  and  Detroit  ad- 
vanced from  fourteenth  in  1912  to  number 
ten  on  the  list  in  1913,  thereby  overtopping 
Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  and 
Los  Angeles.  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  and 
Baltimore  hold  their  former  numbers — 
first,  second,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,  respectively.  Cincinnati  and 
Minneapolis  fell  back  one  point  to  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  and  Los  Angeles  dropt  two 
places  to  number  fourteen.  Cleveland, 
New  Orleans,  and  Omaha  held  on  to  thir- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  places, 
respectively.  Milwaukee  as  well  as  Atlanta 
each  ascended  a  step,  the  former  to  number 
seventeen  and  the  latter  to  eighteen. 
Louisville  receded  from  seventeenth  to 
nineteenth,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  dropt 
from  twenty-ninth  to  thirty-first.  Buffalo 
improved  its  position,  rising  from  twenty- 
third  in  1912  to  twenty-firsl  in  1913. 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  St.  Paul  dropt  down  a 
place — that  is,  to  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third.  Norfolk  rose  from  forty- 
sex  enth  to  forty-third,  and  Sionx  (  Sty  went 
from  number  fifty  to  forty-seven." 

Another    table    gives    the    record    high 
points  of  clearings  in  many  of  these  cities 
(Continued  on  page  178) 
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$930 


Completely  Equipped  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

With  electric  ttarter  and  generator — $1075 


Awarded  "  First  Position  "  at  the  World's 
Greatest  Automobile  Show 


T 


HE  extraordinary  supremacy  of  the  1914 
Overland  has  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Because  the  Willys-Overland  Company  did  a 
greater  volume  of  business  during  1913  than  any 
other  firm  in  this  organization,  it  was  awarded 
the  position  of  honor  at  the  great  National  1914 
Automobile  Show  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City. 

Do  you  know  that  the  1914  Overland  is  today 
the  most  sought  after  car  of  its  type  in  the  entire 
civilized  world  ? 

Even  in  Detroit,  the  automobile  hub  of  the 
world,  there  are  more  Overlands  being  sold  than 
any  other  car  of  this  type. 

The  Overland  has  made,  established  and  won 
for  Toledo  with  its  individual  plants  alone, 
the  title  of  the  second  greatest  automobile  city 
in  the  world. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  must 
be  some  substantial  reason  for  such  unparalleled 
success  ?    There  is,  and  here  it  is. 

Literature  on  request. 


No  other  factory  in  the  world  can  build 
a  car  the  equal  of  the  1914  Overland  for 
less  than  $1200. 

Our  Price— $950. 

The  motor  is  larger — but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  wheelbase  is  longer — but  the  price  is 
shorter. 

The  tires  are  larger — but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  new  car  has  electric  lights  throughout 
— even  under  the  dash — but  the  price  is  lower. 

It  is  magnificently  finished  in  dark  Brewster 
green,  with  running  boards  and  wheels  to  match, 
trimmed  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum — but 
the  price  is  lower. 

Then  there  is  a  larger  tonneau,  a  jeweled 
Stewart  Speedometer — a  larger  steering  wheel, 
and  deeper  upholstery — but  the  price  is  lower. 

There  is  an  Overland  dealer  near  you.  See 
him  today. 

Please  address  Dept.  17 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Electric  head,  side, 

tail  and  dash  lights 

Storage  battery 

35  horsepower 

motor 

33x4  Q.  D.  tires 

114  in.  wheelbase 


Mohair  top, 

curtains  and  boot 

Clear-vision 

windshield 

Stewart 

speedometer 

Electric  horn 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Garford  and   Willys- Utility   Trucks.     Full  information  on  request. 
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An  outlook  into  bigger  business 


Bigger  and  better  business  comes  with  United  Steel  Casements.  A  building  so  equipped  is 
an  advertisement  of  enterprise  and  ability.  Employes  do  more  and  better  work,  because  of  the  ample 
daylight  and  improved  ventilation.  These  steel  casements  assure  permanence  and  protection  from  fire. 

UNITED  HHt  CASEMENTS 

United  Steel  Casements  are  of    highest  quality  and  especially  designed  for  mercantile  and  office  buildings, 
A.         libraries,  schools,  etc.     They  are  characterized  by  superior  finish  and  workmanship,  are  equipped  with 
j^^^.       improved  solid  brass  hardware  and  present  a  trim,  handsome  appearance. 

These   casements    are    one   of    many  special    types  of    United    Steel    Sash,    each    designed   for    a 
particular  class  of   building, — industrial,  commercial,    public,   etc-      If    you   expect  to   build,   our 
engineers  will  gladly  furnish  helpful  suggestions.     Write  for  full  information,  free. 
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Trussed    Concrete    Steel    Company 

736  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE 


Send  for  our  Free  Poultry 
Book  and  Catalog.  Valua- 
ble information  for  CTery 
poultry  raiser.  Contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  th»  world  famous  "Peggy* * — tha 
$10,000  Hen— and  tells  you  all  about  the 
great  Kellerstrass  Plant  and  the  price  of 

tnd  epps.     Send  4c  to  pay  p 
and  your  name  and  address  today. 

hi  II  1  UTBAflS  POl'I.TRT  FUtM, 
7011  "rstport  Itoad,    Kansas  (It*.  Mo. 


LOWERING -Low  Prices 
S  tl  RUBS  -  Freight  Paid 


bis  book  of  bar- 
Full  o!  suff  cations  and 
rections  for  plantinr- 
ality  trees,  shrubs 
nts. 
LAND  NURSERIES 
Rochester.  N. 


Strawberries 

Summerand  Fall  Bearing 

Headquarters  for  Strawberries  ■■ 
and  8ms.ll  Fruit  Plants  of  all  kinds. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets.  Catalog. 

L  J. Farmer,  Boz497  ,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


Get  Every  Dollar  Out  of  Poultry 

This  is  the  poultry  raisers'  big  year.  Enormous  demand — top 
piires.  Don't  take  chances  with  ordinary  equipment.  Get 
Cvplit'rs  Company's  big  Free  book. 
Tells  all— 244  pages— fully  illustrated. 

TV  PUT  DC  incubators 

tirilLlVj  and  BROODERS 

Worl.l's  St  n  nd  n  rd.  l.e.irn  alinut 
Cypheri  Company's  Free  Service — 
monev-mnfcinc  help.  But  get  the 
Book.    Address  today — 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  Dpt.1 <12,IlnIfalo,N.T 


GREGORY'S 
HONEST 


Flower  Seeds 


help  make  prettier  (ardent.   Sorti  shown  below  grow  freely  1 
and  bloom  all  season.     We  will  mail 

5  Large  Packets,  Best  Seeds,  lOc  postpaid 

Candytuft,  mixed.  Nasturtiums, 

jm*     Mignouette.  sweet.  Petunias,  for  beds. 

A  i     P  Poppies,  the  showiest  for  borders. 

Instructive  Catalog  PRFP 
Tells  how  to  raise  all  »  aXLisU 
kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Offers 
the  most  reliable  sorts,  illustrate]  f 
with  "true-to-nature"  pictures.  Given  \ 
"honest"  prices  for  "Honest  Seeds. 
Please  ask  for  your  copy  to-day. 

J.  J.  H  GREGORY  &  SON 
323  Elm  Si. 

Marblehead.  Mast. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  176) 

and  shows  that  twenty-four  of  the  cities 

given    "established    new   high   records   in 

1913,"  as  follows: 

Total  Year 

New  York • $104,675,828,000  1906 

Chicago ". 16.073, 130. 524  1913 

Philadelphia 8.523,508,873  1913 

Boston 8.962.808,530  1912 

St.  Louis 4.136.994.869  1913 

Pittsburg 2.932.402.511  1913 

Kansas  City 2,850.362,611  1913 

San  Francisco 2,677,561,952  1912 

Baltimore 1.967,560,763  1913 

Detroit 1.331.053,395  1913 

Cincinnati 1.369,215,000  1912 

Minneapolis 1.312.412.256  L913 

Cleveland 1.275,501.104  1913 

Los  Angeles 1,211,269,893  1913 

New  Orleans 1,058,354,962  1912 

Omaha 908,947,659  1913 

Milwaukee 786,473,487  1913 

Atlanta 725,604,193  1913 

Louisville '        724.S94.243  1912 

Seattle 664,857,448  1913 

Buffalo 635,308,095  1913 

Portland,  Ore 627,818,010  1913 

St.  Paul 579,166,753  1912 

Denver 493,046,522  1910 

Indianapolis 467.426,235  1910 

Providence 442.694.200  1912 

Memphis 421,987,372  1913 

Richmond 429,787,122  1912 

Fort  Worth 418,619,829  1913 

St.  Joseph 404.039,914  1913 

Washington,  D.  C 402.905,075  1913 

Nashville 366.202,867  1913 

Albany -      338,582.959  1907 

Salt  Lake  City 369,452,285  1912 

Columbus,  Ohio 337,575,000  1913 

Savannah 294,297,728  1912 

Toledo 279,469,643  1913 

Des  Moines 265,745,000  1913 

THE   OUTLOOK   FOR    MEAT 

Writing  from  Chicago,  a  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  Annalist 
declares  that  this  year's  beef  supply  from 
beyond  the  Missouri  River  will  be  "light," 
and  that  the  Pacific  Coast  "will  absorb  a 
larger  proportion  of  it  than  usual."  High- 
priced  grain  and  expensive  food  of  other 
sorts  promise  to  increase  the  amount  of 
short-term-fed  meats.  Beef  and  mutton 
will  chiefly  reflect  existing  conditions; 
pork,  to  a  less  extent,  will  also  reflect  them. 
During  the  recent  high  price  of  beef  the 
consumption  of  pork  increased — and  so 
did  the  consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb 
— until  Western  flocks  "have  been  badly 
depleted."  This  depletion  of  sheep  is  due. 
not  alone  to  demand  for  sheep  as  food, 
but  also  to  "free-trade  scares  among  wool- 
growers." 

Free  meat  under  the  new  tariff  has  thus 
far  "done  little,  if  anything,  for  anybody." 
Its  most  tangible  result  is  declared  to  be  ' '  ;i 
raising  of  prices  to  Canadian  consumers," 
until  Canada  has  become  "even  more  bare 
of  sheep  than  the  United  States."  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  Province  of  Ontario  was 
sending  thousands  of  fat  lambs  to  Buffalo; 
this  was  done  in  spite  of  a  tariff.  Now, 
however,  with  live  stock  coming  in  duty 
free,  Buffalo  has  been  sending  mutton  to 
Toronto,  while  75  per  cent,  of  the  sheep 
slaughtered  in  western  Canada  are  said  to 
be  "imported  from  Montana." 

Looking  far  ahead,  the  correspondent 
declares  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
mutton  or  beef  presents  the  more  perplex- 
ing problem.  Packers  and  consumers  alike 
seeking  a  more  adequate  supply  must  look 
to  "the  average  American  farm."  Already, 
high  prices  have  stimulated  the  production 
of  beef  cattle.  If  the  food  crops  turn  out 
well  this  year,  the  demand  "will  bo  im- 
mense." It  can  not  be  expected,  however, 
thai  an  increase  in  cattle-raising  this  year 
will  at  once  produce  material  effects  on 
the  supply  of  beef.  That  can  not  take  place 
before  1915. 
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COMMODITY  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER 

Bradstreet's  reports  its  index  num- 
ber for  commodity  prices  on  January  1 
of  this  year  as  $8.8857.  This  moans  a  drop 
of  3.7  per  cent,  from  December,  1913,  and  is 
the  lowest  number  registered  in  more  than 
two  years,  that  is,  since  October,  191 1.  The 
causes  cited  for  this  decrease  are  "tariff 
changes,  reduced  volume  of  trade,  and  per- 
haps restricted  consumption  of  some 
articles,  particularly  eggs."  A  multiplicity 
of  commodities  participated  in  the  general 
downward  swing,  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous influence  was  "Australian  super- 
combing  raw  wool,  the  greatly  reduced 
price  of  which  is  directly  chargeable  to  re- 
adjustments incident  to  the  new  tariff." 
With  this  item  eliminated,  however,  the 
drop  on  January  1  would  be  1.5  per  cent. 
Compared  with  the  number  for  January, 
1913,  the  number  for  this  year  shows  a 
decline  of  6.4  per  cent.  Following  is  a 
table  giving  the  index  number  month  by 
month  for  the  past  ten  years. 


1902 

Jan $7.6604 

Feb 7.6884 

Mar 7.7632 

April 7.7838 

May 7.8828 

June 7.8695 

July 7.8380 

Aug 7.8754 

Sept 7.9271 

Oct 7.9924 

Nov 8.0894 

Dec 8.1413 

1903 

Jan 8.0789 

Feb 8.0824 

Mar 8.1300 


April 
May. 
June, 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 

Nov 7.8671 

Dec 7.8383 


1247 
9567 
8751 
8706 
7473 
7583 
9083 


1904 

Jan 7.9885 

Feb 8.0973 

Mar 8.0882 

April 7.9690 


May, 
June 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 

Nov 8.0015 

Dec 8.0579 


9352 
7877 
6318 
7623 
7845 
9213 


1905 

Jan 8.0827 

Feb 8.0805 

Mar 8.0979 

April 7.9996 

May 7.9700 

June 8.9073 

July 7.9160 

Aug 8.1111 

Sept 8.2795 

Oct 8.2298 

Nov 8.2097 

Dec 8.3014 


1906 

Jan $8.3289 

Feb 8.2415 

Mar 8.2321 

April 8.2987 

May 8.3054 

June 8.3203 

July 8.2835 

Aug 8.3376 

Sept 8.4528 

Oct 8.5580 

Nov 8.7509 

Dec 8.9023 

1907 

Jau 8.9172 

Feb 8.9953 

Mar 9.1293 

April 8.9640 

May 8.9356 

June 8.9901 

July 9.0409 

Aug 8.9304 

Sept 8.8297 

Oct 8.8506 

Nov 8.7468 

Dec 8.5246 

1908 

Jan 8.2949 

Feb 8.1289 

Mar 7.9862 

April......  8.0650 

May 7.9629 

June 7.7227 

July 7.8224 

Aug 7.9328 

Sept 7.9051 

Oct 8.0139 

Nov 8.0674 

Dec 8.2133 

1909 

Jan 8.2631 

Feb 8.3022 

Mar 8.2167 

April 8.3157 

May 8.3016 

June 8.3906 

July 8.4573 

Aug 8.5039 

Sept 8.5906 

Oct 8.7478 

Nov 8.9635 

Dec 9.1262 


1910 

Jan $9.2310 

Feb 9.0730 

Mar 9.1113 

April 9.1996 

May 9.0385 

June 8.9105 

July 8.9246 

Aug 8.8222 

Sept 8.9519 

Oct 8.9267 

Nov 8.8841 

Dec 8.7844 

1911 

Jau 8.8361 

Feb 8.7662 

Mar 8.6917 

April 8.5223 

May 8.4586 

June 8.5294 

July 8.5935 

Aug 8.6568 

Sept 8.8191 

Oct 8.8065 

Nov 8.8922 

Dec 8.9824 

1912 

Jan 8.9493 

Feb 8.9578 

Mar 8.9019 

April 9.0978 

May 9.2696 

June 9.1017 

July 9.1119 

Aug 9.1595 

Sept 9.2157 

Oct 9.4515 

Nov 9.4781 

Dec 9.5462 

1913 

Jan 9.4935 

Feb 9.4592 

Mar 9.4052 

April 9.2976 

May 9.1394 

June 9.0721 

July 8.5921 

Aug 9.0115 

Sept 9.1006 

Oct 9.1526 

Nov 9.2252 

Dec 9  2290 

1914 

Jan 8.8857 


THE   CRISIS   IN   BRAZIL 

The  sale  by  Brazil  of  her  battle-ships 
as  one  means  of  relieving  the  financial 
crisis  through  which  she  has  been  passing 
is  believed  in  London,  according  to  a 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist,  "to  relieve  her  from  lia- 
bilities rather  than  to  put  much  credit  into 
her  pocket."  In  case  she  has  paid  any- 
thing to  the  builders  of  these  ships,  "we 
may  be  sure  she  has  borrowed  what  she 
paid."  Inasmuch  as  she  has  certain  rail- 
road guaranties  and  sinking-fund  charges 
to  meet,  it  must  be  "no  small  mercy  for 
her  to  be  relieved  from  liability  to  con- 
tractors."    The  public  finances  of  Brazil 


Read  hieroglyphics  down,   and  to  the 
right. 

As  for  her  who  desires  beauty. 

She  is  wont  to  anoint  her  limbs  with 
/oil  of  palm  and   oil  of  olives. 

There  cause  to  flourish  these  / oint- 
ments the  skin. 

As  for  oil  of  palm  /and  oil  of  olives, 
/there  is  not  their  like  for  revivifying, 
making  / sound  and  purifying  the  skin. 


1 


i  jT^V.i.,, 


--I 


-g-rt-ggfcr 


This  is  a  translation  of  the  story  of 
palm  and  olive  oils  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  j.ooo  years  ago. 

The  characters  and  the  translation  are 
correctly  shown  according  lo  the  present- 
day  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


A  Beauty  Secret 

3.000  Years  Old 


The  Egyptian  maid  of  3, 000  years  ago 
was  famous  for  a  perfect  complexion- — 
probably  due  to  the  use  of  olive  oil  in 
combination  with  oil  of  palm. 

We  know  that  no  other  products  of 
Nature  have  been  discovered  since  to 
equal  palm  and  olive  oils  in  benefit  to 


the  skin.  Our  scientific  combination 
has  developed  their  utmost  effectiveness 
in  Palmolive. 

The  daily  use  of  these  oils  in  Palmolive 
surpasses  any  other  method  for  keeping 
the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  beautiful. 

A  cake  costs  but  15  cents. 


Palmolive 

For  a  smooth,  clear  complexion,  for  perfect  purity,  for  delicate  Oriental  per- 
fume, for  cool,  sweet  refreshment,  for  immediate  lather  in  hard  or  soft  water, 
for  the  best  cleanser,  plus  dainty  charm  —  for  more  than  mere  soap  —  there  is 
only  one  choice  —  Palmolive. 

PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO— the  Olive  Oil'Shampoo— makes  the  hair  lustrous  and 
healthy  and  is  excellent  for  the  scalp.  It  rinses  out  easily  and  leaves  the  hair  soft  and 
tractable.    Price  50  cents. 

PALMOLIVE  CREAM  cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  adds  a  delight 
ful  touch  after  the  use  of  Palmolive  Soap.    Price  50 
cents. 

N.  B.— If  you  cannot  get  Palmolive  Cream  or  Sham- 
poo of  your  local  dealer,  a  full-size  package  of  either 
will  be  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

B.J.Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Factory:  B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc., 

155-157  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.  (318) 


HUMOROUS  HITS 

and  "  How  to  Hold  an  Audience" 


A  bookful  of  modern 
recitations  —  short  —suc- 
cessful "HITS"  —per- 
sonally gathered  and 
tested  in  use  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  Director  of 
the  Public  Speaking 
Clubof  America. 


Special  feature  :  Ex- 
pert advice  on  use  of  the 
voice,  breath,  modulation, 
pause,  intensity,  gesture, 
impersonation,  memoriz- 
ing, etc.  Price  $1;  post- 
paid $1.11. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 
New  York 


CONVERSATION 

What 


By 


To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A   NEW  BOOK 

MARY  GREER  CONKLIN 


"Not  only  points  out  conversational  pitfalls,  and  breaches  of 
propriety,  but  suggests  pleasant  and  profitable  paths  to  be 
followed." — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

12mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  82c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


Protect  Your  Head 

with  hair  just  like  your  own.  Nature  demands  this  cover- 
ing— want  of  it  causes  colds,  neuralgia,  catarrh,  etc.  Why 
look  or  feel  older  when  the  world  demands  younger  men? 
Let  us  make  you  one  of  our  Special  Undetectable  Wigs  or 
Toupees  (Top  Pieces)  on  approval.  If  it  doesn't  match 
and  fit  perfectly  —  if  it  isn't  satisfactory  in  every  way  —  we 
will  promptly  refund  your  money.     Prices  $15  to  $35. 

Send  for  Measurement  Blank  and  Booklet. 

PARIS  FASHION  CO.,  Dept.  591,  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III 

Largest  Mail  Order  Hair  Merchants  in  the  World. 
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"  Financial 
Efficiency" 

Are  you  getting 
your  money's  worth? 

"Both  financial  efficiency  and  in- 
dustrial liberty  demand  that  the 
Banker's  toll  be  abolished  where 
that  is  possible." — LouisD.  Brandeia 
inHarpct'i  Weekly  of  Dec.  2  7 ,1913. 

^f^|OUR  money  is  worth 
3E7  6%  to  you.  Any 
C^»  lower  return  prob- 
ably implies  a  middleman's 
profit.  You  can  get  both 
the  interest  paid  and  the  prof- 
it made  by  the  middleman 

through  the  ten  year  6  rr  Bonds 
of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company  which  combine  the  es- 
sential features  of  a  good  invest- 
ment—  ample  security,  just  re- 
turn, ready  convertibility. 

We  offer  you  a  simple  and  time- 
tried  opportunity,  of  safely  loan- 
ing your  money  directly  to  the 
business  where  it  is  really  used, 
instead  of  safely  loaning  it  through 
a  middleman  who  divides  your 
interest  return  with  you.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  the  argument  that 
meney  cannot  be  invested  safely 
at  6  c'c .  If  it  could  not  be,  there 
would  be  scarcely  a  solvent  bank- 
er. Money  can  earn  and  is  earn- 
ing 6^  and  more  in  many  profit- 
able businesses.  No  business  can 
show  a  better  record  for  profit 
earning  over  a  long  period  than 
New  York  real  estate. 

The  best  proof  that  the  bonds  of 
this  Company  can  pay  6%  is  that 
they  have  paid  6  %  for  more  than 
25  years,  while  the  business  of 
this  Company  has  constantly 
grown  and  prospered. 


pN 
funds  for  yourself  or  others  to 
such  advantage  in  a  responsible 
business  of  established  credit, 
write  for  information  concern- 
ing these  Bonds  and  the  busi- 
ness upon  which  they  are  based. 

ftmrriran  $kU  ([staff  (j[qmpanp 

Founded  1888  Aueli  $27,202,824.19 

Capital  and  Surplui  $2,188,805.50 
527  Fifth  Ave.    Room  504    New  York 


Valuable  Aid  for  the  Pastor 


The  Burial  of  the  Dead 

This  Complete  Handbook  for  funeral  services  and  the 
Consolation  and  comfort  of  the  afflicted  — 159,  pages— 
bound  in  flexible  black  morocco-  ready  to  ilip  into  your 
pocket— supplies  a  clergyman's  PRACTICAL  NEED 
in  a  practical  way.  It  represents  the  combined  experience 
of  the  Duf fields'  four  generations  in  the  ministry. 

Scriptural  services  appropriate  to  every  kind  and  con- 
dition of  person -a  thorough  Scriptural  treatment  of  dcaih 
—a  clergyman's  duties  in  connection  with  death— all  i;er> 
completely  indexed. 

This  manual  is  time-tried  is  in  constant  use  by  thou- 
sands of  pastors.  It  wi.l  be  mailed  to  youin  Limp  Leather 
binding  for  only  $1;  Cloth  edition  75c,  post-paid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  anTlondon 


"approach  a  crisis."  The  causes  may  be 
seen  in  figures  of  her  foreign  trade  in  recent 
years.  These  show  that  the  balance  has 
laken  "a  sudden  and  sharp  turn  against 
the  country,"  the  result  being  the  export  of 
bullion.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1913, 
the  net  export  of  bullion  was  $20,500.<X)(>. 
whereas  in  1912  it  was  only  SS.000,000. 
This  outflow  was  hastened  by  the  check 
which  came  to  investments  in  Brazil,  due 
in  part  to  conditions  in  Brazil  itself  and  in 
part  to  conditions  in  Europe.  Unable  to 
sell  her  securities  abroad,  Brazil  had  to 
send  gold.  Behind  everything  else,  as  a 
cause,  lies  the  recent  fall  in  prices  for 
Brazil's  chief  commodities — rubber  and 
coffee.  A  striking  showing  as  to  conditions 
there  is  made  by  the  returns  of  Brazil's 
foreign  trade  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
last  three  years  as  follows: 

Imports  Exports 

1911 £43,000,000  £52,000.00 

1912 51,000,000  59,000.000 

1913 56,000,000  51,000,000 


One  of  Brazil's  battle-ships  sold  to 
Turkey  cost  Brazil  $15,000,000.  Just  how 
Turkey  could  afford  such  an  expenditure 
is  a  problem  that  will  rise  in  most  minds. 
The  Annalist  correspondent  says  on  this 
point : 

"Turkey  has  stept  in  to  relieve  the 
embarrassed  finances  of  Brazil  bj'  taking 
off  the  hands  of  that  South  American 
Alicawber  a  full-sized  battle-ship,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  a  sore  incumbrance. 
Of  course,  Turkey  can  not  afford  it.  It 
costs  three  millions,  and  she  has  at  least 
£30,000,000  of  urgent  and  unmet  liabilities. 
But,  after  all,  if  you  owe  £30,000,000,  and 
can  not  pay  it,  why  not  £33,000,000? 
No  financier  east  of  Vienna  would  be  ex- 
pected to  see  any  difference  between  the 
two  sums.  Turkey  will  probably  get  an 
annuity  of  about  £1,000,000  for  twenty- 
five  years  out  of  the  quondam  allies,  as  a 
contribution  to  her  debt  in  respect  of  the 
ceded  provinces.  There  is  £2,000,000  a 
year  more  probably  coming  to  her  from  a 
4  per  cent,  increase  (to  15  per  cent.)  in 
her  customs  duties,  to  be  granted  shortly 
by  the  Powers,  whose  assent  is  necessary 
under  the  capitulations.  When  the  press- 
ing creditors  are  satisfied,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  every  ounce  of  fresh  credit  that  can  be 
based  on  the  fresh  revenues  will  go  in  arma- 
ments, to  minister  to  the  injured  national 
vanity  of  the  Turks.  It  is  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  peasants  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  who  care  as  little 
for  the  Turkish  nation  as  for  the  Pope  of 
Rome. 

"  Greece  must  then  follow  suit.  The  sale 
of  the  battle-ship  by  embarrassed  Brazil 
to  bankrupt  Turkey  means  a  new  naval 
program  for  Athens,  and  fresh  orders  for 
the  armament  firms.  No  wonder  that  they 
were  willing  to  facilitate  the  transfer!  A 
fast  battle-ship  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
worth  five  times  as  much  as  a  stimulus  to 
fresh  orders  to  Krupp,  Creusot,  Vickers,  and 
Armstrong  as  a  fresh  battle-ship  at  Kin. 
where  it >  activities  are  confined  to  bom- 
barding its  own  capital. 

"It  is  to  be  feared  then  that  there  is  no 
sign  of  financial  reform  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  follow  the  war.  The  victors  are  bank- 
rupt and  megalomaniac  with  rationalist 
ambitions.  The  vanquished  are  bankrupt 
and  indifferent  or  desperate.  They  tread 
the  old  vicious  circle  of  armament  loans, 
increased  customs,  and  decreased  trade. 
Paris  and  Berlin  might  do  something  to 
stop  them  by  imposing  stringent  conditions 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  granted 
their  loans." 


I  Want  to  GiveYou 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  governing  right 
exercise — some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
shows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  organs — most 
of  which  are  muscular — will  do  infinitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than  hours 
of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  which  has  brought  thou- 
sands of  men  from  uncertain  health  and  ineffi- 
ciency into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedentary- 
life  will.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puta  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  77,  Exchange  Bldg..   Worcester,  Mass. 


RANGER''  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 

pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 

Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  gradi 

equipment  and  many  advanced  features  po£* 

scssed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed Syr  s. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a^fi 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  112  up.  A  few  rood  second- 
hand machine*  93  to  SB. 

lODAYS'FREE  TRIAL:.'.'* 

prof.  I,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
■without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BL'T  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T I D  C  C  Coaster  Brake  Bear  Wheels,  lamps. 
I  111  CO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  A  pents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  b> 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.     Write  today. 

ME  AD  CYCLE  CO-      Dept.  W-172     CHICAGO 


Fertilizer  for  Garden  and  Lawn 

Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
insure  a  velvety  green  lawn  by  using 

Sheep's  Head  Sheep  Manure 

•""  Pulverized, dry  and  clean,  ready  to 
apply.  Two  ioo  lb.  Bags  $4.  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River. 
Send  for  Booklet 
\  \  1 1  i;  II,  GUUO  CO.,  S07  River  St,  Aurora,  111. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depend  s 
la r gel  y   on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
gf      relation    to    life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
By    William   II.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts   in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume      Illustrated.     $2.00,  postpaid. 
tot  "other  Pcciplc'»  Opinions"   sod  labia  of  CoutauU. 
Puritan   Pub.  Co.,   777  Perry  Bldg.,  Philo..  Pa. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  175) 

West.  He  had  no  money,  so  he  decided 
to  bum  his  way.  He  traveled  over  five  or 
six  Western  States,  working  in  the  wheal 
fields  and  doing  all  sorts  of  jobs.  Finally 
he  decided  to  make  ■  the  trip  through 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

With  the  $3  he  had  in  his  pocket  he 
bought  food  and  blankets,  and  started 
through  the  park  on  foot.  He  was  out 
about  fifteen  days,  and,  while  walking 
along  one  morning,  was  overtaken  by  a 
man.  The  stranger  suggested  that  they 
walk  faster.  They  did  and  soon  the  new- 
comer was  tired  out. 

"Let's  rest  awhile,"  said  the  stranger, 
and  they  did.  Soon  a  carriage  came  up 
and  the  man  got  in.  He  asked  Pattrick 
to  ride  with  him,  but  he  refused,  saying  he 
intended  to  walk  through  the  park  if  it 
killed  him. 

The  man  smiled  and  the  carriage 
started  out.  "Look  me  up  at  the  hotel 
when  you  end  your  walk,"  he  called  back. 
He  did  not  tell  his  name;  Pattrick  did  not 
tell  his. 

When  Pattrick  got  to  the  end  of  the  park, 
he  found  his  man  at  the  hotel.  They  had 
a  long  talk,  but  neither  told  his  name. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  do  so.  Pattrick 
told  in  length  of  his  bumming  experiences, 
and  his  newly  made  friend  seemed  to  like 
it  fine. 

Both  left  for  Missouri  next  day,  Pattrick 
in  the  smoking-car,  the  stranger  in  his 
private  car  coupled  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
train. 

Soon  the  train  porter  came  up  to 
Pattrick  and  said  he  was  wanted  in  the 
back  car.  At  the  same  time  he  handed 
him  President  Bush's  card.  Pattrick  says 
he  almost  fainted.  He  was  taken  back 
into  the  private  car  of  the  president  and 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Bush.  "Bo"  Pattrick 
ate  a  dinner  that  day  that  made  up  for  all 
back-door  hand-outs  the  whole  summer. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,"  urged  Presi- 
dent Bush.  "Ask  for  anything  you  want, 
and  if  you  have  a  favorite  drink — " 

"I  don't  care  for  anything  but  butter- 
milk," interrupted  the  student  bum.  "I 
never  drink  anything  stronger  than  that." 

Mr.  Bush  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  A 
little  later  he  gave  the  porter  a  telegram. 
The  train  stopt  later  at  the  first  large  town. 
A  man  handed  a  half  gallon  of  ice-cold 
buttermilk  on  board.  Mr.  Bush  had 
telegraphed  ahead  for  it. 

Before  Pattrick  left  the  train  in  Missouri, 
Mr.  Bush  hired  him  to  work  in  the  claims 
department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  St. 
Louis.  He  called  him  "Bo"  because  he 
was  such  a  typical  bum,  and  does  so  yet. 

"Bo"  Pattrick  worked  for  President 
Bush  until  October  1,  1913,  when  he 
resigned  to  take  a  position  with  the  Com- 
mercial Club  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  He 
received  an  excellent  letter  from  President 
Bush  on  leaving  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Pattrick  is  now  traveling  in  Africa  and 
Australia  with  a  student  partner.  He  says 
he  will  be  back  in  time  to  finish  his  law 
course  in  1914  at  Missouri  or  Harvard. 


Preliminary    Bout.  —  Madge  —  "  Don't 
you  think  a  girl  should  marry  an  economical 


man: 


Dolly — "  I  fruppose  so;  but  it's  awful 
being  engaged  to  one." — Liverpool  Mercury. 


There  is  no  true  test 
of  roofing  but  the 
proof  on  the  roof.  But 


Certain-teed 


Quality 
Certified 


Durability 
Guaran-f««<i 


Roofing 

is  guaranteed  for  fifteen  years — it  will  last  longer 

When  you  buy  roofing — whether  shingles  or  rolls — for  any  building  of 

any  type — remember  this : 

Any  test  for  toughness,  pliability,  tensile  strength — is  a  false  test.     Roofs  do  not 
-they  dry  out. 


wear  out- 
Coal  tar  dries  out  quickly — our  properly  blended 
asphalt  dries  out  very  slowly.  Certain-teed 
Roofing  is  made  with  a  soft  asphalt  center  and 
a  harder  asphalt  protecting  surface. 

The  three  biggest  roofing  miils  in  the  world 
back  up  our  guarantee  of  Certain-teed  Roofing. 

That's  all  the  advance  knowledge  you  need 
when  you  buy  roofing — see  the  Certain-teed 
label  on  the  roll  or  crate. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  sold  by  dealers  every- 
where, at  a  reasonable  price.     Ask  your  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  roofing  and  building  papers 
E.  St.  Lools,  III.        York,  Pa.         Marseilles,  III.  New  York  City 

Kansas  City        Minneapolis         San  Francisco        Seattle 
Winnipeg,  Canada  London,  England  Hamburg,  uermanj 


A  Certain-teed  Construction 

Roof 

for  building's  of  the  most  perma- 
nent type  appeals  to  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  as  well 
as  to  owners. 

A  Certain-teed  Construction  Roof 
is  a  built-up  roof  and  is  the  mod- 
ern scientific  process  of  covering: 
—whether  a  gable  roof  or  a  flat 
roof  with  poor  drainage. 
A  Certain-teed  Construction  Roof 
does  away  with  thesmoky  tar- 
pot  and  as  no  gravel  is  used,  does 
not  collect  dust  and  the  roof  is 
washed  clean  after  every  rain. 
It  is  a  sanitary  roof. 
Coats more—butworth more.  Ap- 
plied only  by  responsible  roofers. 


iin-teed  Construction  Roofing 
-  Skyscrapers  and  Factories 


certain- teed  Shingles  for 
Bungalows  and  Residences 


■rt  a  in -teed  Roofing  in  Rolls 
TaWn  Ho  mas  and  Buildings 


Sleep  outdoors 


—oor 
Sleeping 
made  Easy 


Get  this  Free  Book 

telling  about  our  ideal  sleeping  porch.  Put  it 
up  outside  your  bedroom  window.  You  can 
have  heat  on  cold  nights,  if  you  wiah,  in  the 

MITCHELL 

Sleeping  Porchet 

Comes  complete  with  mattress  and  springs 
included.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  persons.  Quick, 
adjusting  storm-curtaine.  Easily  put  up. 
Supports  a  ton.  Ornament  to  any  home. 
Write  for  prices  and  book  ehown  at  left. 

Live  agents  wanted. 
American  Porch  Coutrnction  Works 

Dept.  IDA,  Madison  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meanins:, 
contains  '-all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 


^eBEST  LlGff 


OAA  styles — carry  a  brilliant  illumination 
iM"  into  homes  that  have  had  to  struggle 
along  on  oil,  gas  or  candles.  Brighter  than 
acetylene  or  electricity  and  costs  only  two 
cents  a  week.  Agents  write  to-day. 
Till  RKST  LIGHT  CO. 
03  East  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 


Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never  end- 
ing dip — when  One  Dip  Pens  make  every 
penholder  virtually  a  fountain  pen? 

Send  ioc  for  Sample  Package 

ONE     DIP     PEN     CO. 

32  Daily  Record  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Typewriter   Dealers,    Office   Supply   Men,    Bank   Cashiers 

Sell  Fox  Typewriters  for  Us  on  Commission 

Typewriter  Dealers,  Office  Supply  Men,  Bank  Cashiers,  Hardware  and 
Furniture  Dealers,  lmw  would  you  like  to  take  up  the  sale  of  the  Fox 
Typewriter  exclusively  in  your  section? 

We  would  furnish  you  with  advertising,  refer  all  magazine  inquiries  to 
you,  send  typewriters  for  trial  to  your  customers,  and  you  could  pay  us  for 
this  stock  either  in  all  cash  or  in  monthly  instalments. 

Write  us  just  how  much  territory  you  can  cover,  whether  you  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  cash  for  your  stock  or  would  want  us  to  handle  all  your  sa^es 
for  you  on  the  payment  plan.  Let  us  know  if  you  have  any  prospective 
customers  in  view. 

Shall  we  send  a  representative  to  call  on  you,  or  do  you  prefer  we  should 
answer  your  reply  by  mail? 

In  replying  mention  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOX   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

2801-2811  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
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Doctors  Like  This  Cigar 
So  Will  You! 


D 


OCTORS  appreciate  the  value  of  clear  brain 
and  steady  nerves.  More  and  mote  of  them 
are  acknowledging  that  the  judicious  use  of 
MILD  tobacco  is  distinctly  bene- 
ficial in  the  hurly-burly  of  mod- 
ern life. 

Many  doctors  are  smokers  of 
WAITT  &  BOND'S 


1 0  cent  cigar 

It's  made  for  judicious  smokers.  Law- 
yers, corporation  and  bank  officers, 
business-men  of  high  rating,  clergy- 
men,— men  of  reason  and  discretion 
— that  is  the  clientele  already  built 
up  for  this  MILD  and  friendly 
cigar. 

WABON    PANETELA    has 

solved  a  smoke-secret  for  these  men, 
— and  for  you. 

It's  a  mild  blend  of  fine,  clear 
upland  Havana  filler  with  an  abso- 
lutely neutral  Sumatra  wrapper. 
Thus  the  strength  of  the  Havana  is 
modified  without  weakening  its  fine 
solace  or  its  exquisite  aroma.  It's  a 
cigar  that  makes  smoking  a  calm, 
soothing  and  harmless  pleasure.  It 
dispels  irritation  instead  of  causing  it. 

WABON    PANETELA   is 

made  in  the  largest  cigar  factory 
under  one  roof — the  big,  white  show- 
place  of  cigardom,  which  is  a  model 
of  modern  hygienic  conditions,  -and 
it  is  made  under  the  eyes  of  visitors. 

A  box  of  25  WABON  PAN- 
ETELAS  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  Smoke  five  as  an 
experiment.  If  any  claim  of  ours 
seems  exaggerated  in  the  light  of  that 
test,  return  the  balance  and  we'll  re- 
turn your  two  dollars. 

WAITT  &  BOND,  Inc. 

716  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


apelruit 

FROM  FLORIDA 
Direct  To  Your  Door 

If  you  want  Grape  Fruit  of  the 

best  quality  and  with  the  real 

flavor,  let  me  ship  you  a  special 

box  direct  from  my  own  Nurseries 

in  Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida. 

Grape  Fruit  from  this  far  southern 
section  of  Florida  is  grape  fruit  par 
excellence.      Every   piec*  careful l, 
selected  and  packed  in  a  box  con- 
taining from  36  to  83  according  to 
size,  the  46,  54  and  64  sizes  being 
the  most  desirable.    Cost  per  box 
delivered  at  jour  house  or  nearest 
expreM  office  is  $6  anywhere  east  of 
Chicago;    small  additional   express 
charges  to  more  distant  points. 
Order  a  box  of  my  delicious 
fruit  and  you  will  want  it  reg- 
ularlw  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Grape  fruit    shipped  to  foreign 
countries    with    transportation 
and  duty  charges  prepaid. 

J.  WAINWRIGHT,  Jr. 

Overbrook   Nurseries 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Brute. — He — "  I  called  to  see  your 

father  this  afternoon." 

She  (fluttering  visibly) — "  Oh,  did  you'.'-' 
He — "  Yes;  he  has  been  owing  our  firm 

a    little    bill    for    some    time."  —  Boston 

Transcript. 


Discouraging. —  Prof  (in  geology) — 
"  The  geologist  thinks  nothing  of  a  thousand 
years." 

Soph — "  Great  guns  !  And  I  loaned  a 
geologist  ten  dollars  yesterday!" — Penn- 
sylvania Punch  Bowl. 


Unchanging. — Gibbs — "  A  man's  best 
friend,  they  say,  is  a  full  poeketbook." 

Dibbs — "  An  empty  one  is  his  most 
constant  friend,  because  while  others  may 
grow  cold,  he  will  find  no  change  in  his 
purse." — Boston  Transcript. 


Calling  the  Kettle  Black. — "  I  despise  a 
hypocrite." 

"  So  do  I." 

"  Now  take  Jackson,  for  example;  he's 
the  biggest  hypocrite  on  earth." 

"  But  you  appear  to  be  his  best  friend." 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  try  to  appear  friendly  toward 
him.  It  pays  better  in  the  end." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Wives,  Be  Careful. — Mrs.  Clarke  came 
running  hurriedly  into  her  husband's  office 
one  morning. 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  she  cried,  as  she  gasped  for 
breath.  "  I  dropt  my  diamond  ring  off 
my  finger,  and  I  can't  find  it  anywhere." 

"  It's  all  right,  Bess,"  replied  Mr.  Clarke. 
"  I  came  across  it  in  my  trousers  pocket." — 
New  York  Times. 


Isn't  It? — The  teacher  was  instructing 
the  youngsters  in  natural  history. 

"  Can  any  little  boy  or  girl,"  said  she, 
"  tell  me  what  an  oyster  is?  " 

The  small  hand  of  Jimmy  Jones  shot  into 
the  air. 

"  I  know,  Miss  Mary  !  I  know  !  An 
oyster,"  triumphantly  announced  Jimmy, 
"is  a  fish  built  like  a  nut." — Christian 
Register. 


Gentle  But  Cruel. — For  a  long  time 
James  and  Maude  had  courted.  Eventu- 
ally the  engagement  was  announced,  and 
to  the  loving  pair  the  future  looked  as 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  received  a  new  coat  of 
paint. 

But,  alas !  One  evening  there  was  a 
misunderstanding,  and  then  came  the 
bitter  quarrel.  With  flashing  eyes  the 
proud  beauty  yanked  off  the  hundred- 
dollar  solitaire. 

"Take  your  ring!"  she  dramatically 
cried.  "  I  have  decided  that  I  can  never 
be  your  wife  !  I  shall  expect  you  to  re- 
turn everything  you  have  in  your  posses- 
sion that  belongs  to  me  !  " 

"  All  I  have  is  a  lock  of  your  hair  and  a 
photograph,"  sadly  replied  James.  "  You 
will  hardly  care  for  the  photo,  but  the 
lock  of  hair  you  will  no  doubt  wish  to 
preserve  as  a  souvenir." 

"  As  a  souvenir  of  what,  pray?  "  im- 
periously demanded  the  angry  Maude. 

"  Of  the  time  when  you  were  a  bru- 
nette," was  the  gentle  rejoinder  of  James. — 
Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


"Seventeen  years  in  the  safe 
and  still  clear  and  legible!" 


Carbon  Paper 


It  Is  very  poor  economy  to  use  anything  but  a 
permanent  carbon  paper. 

Lasting  legibility  makes  MultiEopy  the  stand- 
ard carbon  paper.  In  black  or  blue  its  copies 
newer  fade.  And  with  MultiEopy  you  also  get  non- 
smudging,  non-rubbing  copies  which  rival  the 
original  in  clearness,  keep  your  tiles  clean.  Be- 
sides, a  single  sheet  of  MultiEopy  is  good  for 
liW  letters. 

Write  for  FREE  Sheet  of  MultiKopy 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  334  Conrreu  St.,  Boston,  Mm. 

New  York         Chicago         Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Ait  for  Slur  Brand  Tjfrwrittr  Rikbmi 


TRY   OUR   SAUSAGE 

You'll  like  it  better  than  any  sausage  you 
ever  tatted.  Made  after  an  old  Virginia  rec- 
ipe from  the  choicest  cuts  of  tender  young 
pigs,  flavored  with  country  herbs  and  pure 
spices.  Wrapped  in  I  lb.  parchment  pack- 
ages; shipped  in  5 ,  1 0,  20  and  50  lb.  boxes. 
Price  30c  a  pound.  Delivered  at  your  door. 
Forest  Home  Farm  Hamsfrom  yearling  pigs 
areequally delicious, 30c lb  ,  f.o.b.  Pure  II- 
ville.     Forest  Home  Farm.Purcellville.Va. 


JOHN  TRUE'S  MAPLE  SUGAR 

shipped  express  collect,  f re§h,  direct  from  a  home- 
stead Vermont  farm.  The  pure,  wholesome,  honest, 
delicious  old-fashioned  kind  so  seldom  seen  nowa- 
days. Sent  on  receipt  of  amount — which  will  b* 
returned  if  you  ever  tasted  better.  Small  cakes, 
daintily  wrapped,  quaintly  packed — (5  lb.  box). 
plain  $1.80.  with  nuts  (mostjdelicious)  SI. 95.  H*H 
$1.90;  larger  size  (10  lb.  economy-family  box]  plain 
$3.25.  with  nuts  $3.50.   %  &  %  $3.40 

ROUTE  9D,  ORANGE.  N.  J. 


JOHN  TRUE. 


B 


TROCHEVJ 

For  Hoarseness 

Never  fail  to  promptly  relieve  loss  of  voice,  coughs,  son 
throat.    Invaluable  to  public  speaker*  and  singers. 

25c,  .Vie,  11.00.     Sample  Free. 
JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


CasselFs  Natural  History 

[     By  F.  MARTIN  DUNCAN,  F.R.P.S..  F.R.M.S. 

No  study  of  Nature  is  so  full  of  interest,  none 
so  fascinating,  as  the  study  of  animal  life. 
Written  in  a  chatty ,  easy  manner,  as  free  from 
technical  terms  as  the  themepermits.  Cassell's 
Natural  History  places  before  the  reader  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life 
From  the  simplest  organization  to  the  most 
complex  type. 

Professor  Duncan  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
biologists  of  the  day.  His  knowledge  is  world- 
wide— he  is  a  specialist,  whether  treating  of 
denizens  of  the  deep,  the  air,  the  earth,  or 
under  the  earth. 

Medium 8vo, 450 pages.  $2.5onet;  by  mail  $2.70 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354  FotrthAre..  New  York 
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Fashion  Note.— Snai-i-  "  Well,  all  the 
fools  are  not  dead  yet." 

Mrs.  Snapp— "  I'm  glad  of  it.  1  never 
did  look  well  in  black." — Boston  Transcript. 


Ouch! — The  lawyer  was  endeavoring  to 

pump  some  free   advice  out  of  the  doctor. 

"  Which  side  is  it  best  to  lie  on,  Doc?  " 

"  The  side  that  pays  you  the  retainer." 

— Cincinnati  En  quirer. 


Hint  to  Debtors. — "  Has  Owens  ever 
paid  back  that  .110  vou  loaned  him  a  year 
ago?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  he  borrowed  $25  more  from 
me  last  week  and  only  took  $15." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Tear- Mover. —  Admirer  —  "Where  did 
you  get  that  heartrending  description  of  a 
sick  child?  " 

Great  Author — "  It's  the  way  my 
boy  says  he  feels  when  he  wants  to  get  out 
of  going  to  school." — Life. 


A  Matter  of  Revision. — Luncher — 
"  Look  here,  waiter,  I'm  very  sorry,  but 
I've  only  just  sufficient  money  with  me  to 
pay  the  bill,  and  nothing  left  for  a  tip  for 
you." 

Waiter  (confidently) — "Would  you 
mind  just  letting  me  'ave  another  look  at 
the  bill,  sir?  " — London  Sketch. 


Incomplete  Returns. — According  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  holding  up  the  banned  magazine 
cover  said:  "Isn't  that  artistic  and  glori- 
ously beautiful  ?  s  Doesn't  it  stir  your  sense 
of  poetry  and  your  artistic  instincts  %" 
Maybe  it  does,  George,  but  what  about 
the  other  5A  ? — Boston  Transcript. 


Explaining  the  H.  C.  of  L. — "  Farm 
products  cost  more  than  they  used  to." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Corntossel.  "  When 
a  farmer  is  suppo  sed  to  know  the  botanical 
name  of  what  he's  raisin'  an'  the  zoological 
name  of  the  insect  that  eats  it,  and  the 
chemical  name  of  what  will  kill  it,  some- 
body's got  to  pay." — Washington  Star. 


A  Repeater. —  "You  are  the  manager 
here,  eh?  Well,  years  ago  I  dined  here, 
and  being  unable  to  pay  my  bill  you 
kicked  me  out." 

"Very  sorry,  sare;  but  business,  you 
know— er  — " 

"  Oh;  that's  all  right,  old  chap — but — 
might  I  trouble  you  again?  " — London 
Tatler. 


Pronouncing  Huerta 

We  still  preferta 
Call  it  Werta. 

—  Chicago  Tribune. 
But  thousands  dareta 
Call  it  Whereta. 

-  -Peoria  Journal. 
And  some  do  careta 
Say  Hoo-airta. 

— New  York  Sun. 
We  can't  think  yoorta 
Call  it  Hoorta. 

— Houston  Post. 
It  makes  us  jeerta 
Hear  it  Heerta. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
All  wrong.  Alberta — 
Name  is  Wherta. 

— St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 


"You're  too  darned  charming " 

HTH  ATS  what  the  "Old  Man"  told  Jock  McChesney,  and 
A  that's  why  Jock  went  home  and  forgot  to  turn  on  the 
lights.  "  Personality  Plus,"  by  Edna  Ferber,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  Business  Stories  by  Edna  Ferber.  Jock  McChesney, 
son  of  Emma  McChesney — one  woman  in  a  million,  according 
to  "Old  Man"  Bartholomew  Berg— is  the  hero.  With  some- 
thing of  his  mother's  splendid  courage  in  his  heart,  but  with 
nothing  of  her  canny  knowledge  in  his  head,  Jock  fares  forth 
to  do  battle  with  the  merciless  god,  Business.  The  battle 
ground  is  the  Advertising  Profession.  There  is  electricity  in 
the  telling  of  it  and  wisdom  too,  and  lots  of  fun. 


"What  Is  a  Moral  Play?"  By 

Walter  Pnchard  Eaton.  In  its 
bearing  on  the  present  prevalence 
of  sex  fiction  and  drama,  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton's  answer  to  this 
question,  in  the  February  AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE,  sounds  a 
new  and  distinctly  hopeful  note. 
Decency,  cleanness,  sincerity  and 
truth  to  the  facts  of  life — these  are 
the  materials  with  which  Mr.  Eaton 
deals  a  stinging  blow  to  the  fake 
"  reformer  "  and  the  fake  "artist  " 
alike.  A  reaction  has  already  set 
in  —  a  reaction  that  teems  with 
promise  and  significance. 


"Good-Bye."  By  Kate  Jordan.  "She 
looked  like  a  little  pink  rose,  but  she  had 
a  strain  of  barbed  wire  and  granite  in  her," 
and  so  Jassamine  wasn't  an  appropriate 
name. 

It  was  the  pink  rose  part  that  Roger  saw 
and  married.  But  it  was  the  barbed  wire 
part  that  made  him  say  "  Good-bye."  He 
says  it,  in  the  February  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE,  with  the  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  Tommy. 

How  he  came  to  say  it,  and  why  Jassa- 
mine does  not  say  it  back  to  him,  is  a  story 
that  carries  a  message  to  every  wife  who  is 
"Always  right,"  and  to  every  husband 
who  is  "Always  wrong." 


The  February  Number  of 

The  American  Magazine 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 

The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 


Contains  directions  to  authors  on 
the  manner  of  preparing  copy,  correct- 
ing proofs,  submitting  manuscripts  for 
publication,  with  valuable  information 
on  copyright  laws. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail: — "Is  at 
once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most 
succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  youngauthor." 

Fifth  Revised  Edition. 
12mo.  cloth,  148  pp.  By  FRA^K  H,  vizETELLT,  LL.D.,  F.S.A™  Asso 

ByCmail"83tScents:      FUNK  ®  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  New  York  Times: — "The  sccpe 
and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  handy 
size  and  alphabetical  arrangement,  strike 
one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 


Editor  of  Standard  Dictionary 

Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


12mo,  cloth,  240  pp. 
Price,  75  cents,  net. 
By  mail,  83  cents. 
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HAMBURGaV  AMERICAN 


L*r^e*tSS.Coi 

in  the 
WORLD 


kOver  400  Ships 

1.306.819 

TONS 


Cruises 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  and  the 

Panama  Canal 

By 

VICTORIA  LUISE 

Durinj  February — March — April. 

Duration    16  to   27  days. 

Coat  $145-5175  up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by 

S.S.  Cincinnati  and  S.S.  Cleveland 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Naples,  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  day*— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31 , 
1915.    by   S.    S.    CLEVELAND 

(17,000   tons)    through  the    Canal 

arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ash„re.  -^— — 

Write  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia      Boston      Pitts- 
.  burgh  Chicago  New  Orleans 
^^k    Minneapolis    St.  Louis     A 
«A^^         >an  Francisco  ^Wfr 


WARD 

LINE 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful  because  of  the  fasci- 
nating charms  of  tropical  life  and  climate. 
Excellent  hotels. 

NASSAU 

the  seat  of  the  English  Colonial  Government 
of  the  Bahamas,  offers  many  attractions  as  a 
Winter  Resort. 

Balmy  climate,  charming  social  life,  boat- 
ing, bathing,  golf,  tennis,  polo,  motoring,  etc. 

Visit  both  these  places  on  our 
two  weeks'  cruise,  $90. 

Frequent    sailings.     Write    for 
interesting  descriptive   booklets. 

NEW  YORK  &  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

(Ward  Line) 

General  Office*.  Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York 

City  Ticket  Office,  290    Broadway.    New    York 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 

or  Authorized  Tourist  Agency. 


'■x&OtJT 


rRAvr_L    e.   rour 


ISWtDEN  and  DENMARK  M 

SCArxOIIN/VVI/VfM  TRAVELBUREAU 

IO  BKOAjnvAy.CtN'LACCNCV  NtwyORKCITI 


Free 


"Travel  Tours" 
A   Tourist  Magazine 

Select  parties.  Low  rates.  Expert  escort. 
Tile  Orient  in  Feb  Strain  in  May. 
Mediterranean    R<>ut<-    in    Apr., 

May  June.  July.  Japan  :  Cherry  Blos- 
som'lour;  also  unique  Summer  Tour.  15 
SummerToursto  Europe.  >2M)up.  Also 
British  l-l<"..  Chateau*  c  «nn- 
try,  unique  Kwiss  Tour*.  Norway", 
'■wrvien,  Denmark     Russia*    Round 

the  Worid*  Nov.  &  D©l  Hooklcts/rre. 
GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD 

I   H.ril.oo  at..,V  I.       Ill:,  llalnot  Si- Phila. 


Y  Great  W<^FIeet[ 

PANAMA 

Experienced  travelers  choose 
these  snow-white  ships  because 
they  are  built  to  be  cool  in  the 
Tropics.  Outside  staterooms, 
special  ventilation  and  the  great 
number  of  baths  (many  of  them 
private)  put  the  steamers  of  The 
Great  White  Fleet  in  a  class  by 
themse.ves. 

Many  attractive  cruises  to 
Jamaica.  Panama  Canal, 
Central  and  South  America. 

From  New  York  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

From  New  Orleans  e very  Wed- 
nesdiy,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

BEGINNING  JANUARY.  1914 

Special  18-day  weekly  cruises 
de  Luxe  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica 
and  Havana. 

From  Boston,  weekly  sailings 

to  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  70 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Steamship  Serrice 

7  Bailer;  I'lar*.  Xew  York 

Lour  Wharf,  Roston 

650  Common  St.,  tiew  Orl-sni 

Or  any  authorized  ticket 

i«t  site 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


TOURS 


EUROPE 


Small  parties  under  personal  escort  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent  departures, 
January  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  Greece  and  Balkan  States.  Departures 
Feb.  21  and  Mar.  7. 

Other  tours  to  Panama  and  West  Indies, 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Siberia. 

Atk  for  booklet  desired 

RAYMOND   A    1V1IITC  OMII   CO. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.        San  Fran. 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Riviera  and 
Switzerland.     Winter,  Spring  and  Summer. 

Also  British   Isles   and    Northern    Countries. 
Moderate  cost.     Best  management. 

Also  PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitoomb  Co.,  Agts. 

Boston         New  York  Phila.  San  Fran. 


University  Travel 


ANOTHER  NILE  CRUISE — 8.  S.  LOTUS 

The  first  cruise  is  filled  ;  the  second  leaves 
Cairo  March  20.  Our  party  sails  from 
New  York  February  21. 

SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 
Greece,    Italy,  Spain:    Sailings  in   March 
and  April.     Norway,  Germany,  England: 
Sailings  in  May  and  June. 

Send  for  Announcement  of  Tours. 

BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  MEXICO  £aotws?r?ngs 

for  your  Rheumatism,  Stomach  Troubles, 
All  Kidney  Ailments,  Arterial  Hardening, 
Nervous  Breaking,  etc.  Perfect  Treatment, 
Perfect  Climate,  Large  Modern  Hotel. 
Booklet.    T.  C.  McDERMOTT. 


tJJ-|J'JEU«of.-..TiJ.lllrU 


EUROPE 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
S  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Babcock's  High  Class  Tours 

Parties  limited  to  four.     $700  up.     No  extras. 

Special  tonri — Naples  to  Scotland — 8  countries 

60  and  80  da;s.     1350  and  $450.     No  extras. 

BABCOCK'S  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.T.  Est.  1900 

Let  ns  tell  yon  abont  onr  tours? 

Tours  from  a  few  weeks  to 

several  months. 

WALTER  H.W00DS  CO.. Journal  Bldf, Boston 

ANY^WHERE 
ANYTIME 
ANY  PRICE 

Infinite  charm  and  variety — 17th  year — small  par- 
ties— expert  leadership.  Spring  and  Summer  Cruises 
—Motoring   in    British    Isles— Chateau  Country — 
Comprehensive  general  toura.     Booklet 
263  Cumberland  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ROYALTOURS  lo^l 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  rle  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours.  Mot  orToursde  Luxe 
Koyal  Tours,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10  000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


EUROPE 

Our  annual  series  of  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours  to  Europe  covers  the  Continent  thor- 
oughly from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic. 
The  attractive  Itineraries  cover  all  routes. 
Best  leadership;  finest  steamships.  Complete 
range  of  fully-inclusive  fares.  The  Acme  of 
ease  and  comfort  in  pleasure  travel. 

THE  ORIENT 

Highest  Class  Tours  including  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  Holy  Land,  Greece,  etc.  Cultured 
leadership ;  small  private  parties.  Programj4. 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

215  Broadway  and  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


FI  TROPF   Party  °f  six  sails  April  25. 
CUiWrC  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.   Experienced  guidance.   Send 
for  itinerary.    Four  months,  $1000. 
Miss  AMES,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$415  &lrheTsour  EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.    Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tours,  16L  Devonshire   St.,  Boston 


IrTSTT 

EGYPT 

See  Cairo,  the  wonderful  Luxor 
Thebes'  the  mysterious  Assouan, 
the  gate  to  the  Nubian  Desert. 
All  connected  to  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  by  a  splendid  system  of 
fast  express  trains  and  trains-de- 
luxe made  up  exclusively  of  sleep- 
ing and  dining  cars.  Fast  and 
commodious  travel.  Low  fares. 
Up-to-date  hotels. 

Winter  Palace— Luxor  Hotel 

Luxor,  Upper  Egypt 

Cataract  Hotel— Savoy  Hotel 

Grand  Hotel 

Assouan,  Upper  Egypt 

For  illustrated  pamphlets,    information 
and  tickets,  apply  to  American  Agency  of 

EGYPTIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


EGYPT 


The  Nile  to  the 
Second  Cataract 

Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece 

Write  us  for  information  about  travel  in  these 
fascinating  lands.    We  have  all  the  data. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland.  Oakland.  Cal. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited  Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAIXE  TOURS,  GLEX9  FALLS,  X.  T. 


S500  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

•IIOHOMOLULU^rnlBSJAPAM^f. 
*300  Australia  ^'135  Tahiti  £L 

All  Tours  First  Class  Throughout.  Send  tor  literature 
lll.IHHt.Mi  sa  >  IX US  BAA'K  Los  Angeles,  Gat. 


Classified    Colli  runs 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.     Highest  reterences. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandi.eb  &  Chandlbb,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,   Washington,   D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.B.  Owen, 4.S Owen  Bldg., Washington. D.C. 


REAL    ESTATE— FARMS 


"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."  Southern  ter- 
minus A.C.L.R.R.  Death  rate  3  per  1,000. 
Average  Temp.,  winter 64,  summer  81.  Clear 
days,  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  Officials 
to  nomeseekers,  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.  Board  of  Trade,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla. 


32,000  acre  Stock  Ranch ;  300  acres  can  be 
put  in  Alfalfa.     Price,  >3  00  per  acre.    Cli- 
mate  beneficial    for   Consumption,  Asthma 
and  Rheumatism. 
W.  G.  OGLE,  East  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


A  LARGE  NEW  YORK  BOND 
HOUSE  WANTS  MEN  OF  SUB- 
STANCE TO  REPRESENT  IT. 

This  house  is  the  leader  in  an  extension 
of  the  conservative  investment  field,  which, 
just  being  opened  up,  is  already  producing 
tremendous  results  of  far-reaching  benefit. 
To  thrifty  investors,  large  and  small,  it  offers 
special  and  exceptional  advantages.  It  now 
desires  to  be  represented  in  other  cities  by 
well  rated  business  men  or  men  with  spotless 
records  who  are  worth  at  least  $5,000  in  per- 
sonal property.  If  you  are  a  man  of  this 
substance  and  character — if  you  like  to  mingle 
with  and  talk  to  your  fellows  and  are  able  to 
make  them  see  an  opportunity  which  is  to 
tru-ir  advantage^we  will  select  you  for  our 
sole  representative  in  your  city,  provided  you 
are  willing  to  wait  for  your  pay  until  you 
produce  results.  It  is  a  connection  that  will 
add  to  your  prestige  and  give  you  a  thorough 
training  in  sound  finance,  and  we  can  promise 
to  add  from  $2,000  to  *7,500  to  your  yearly 
income,  as  you  are  willing  to  work.  If  you 
are  not  looking  for  easy  money,  but  good 
money  for  honest  effort,  address  Sales  Man- 
ager, T.  B.  LYON,  21  Exchange  Place,  New 
York  City. 


HORTICULTURE 


GREEN'S  TREES  AT  HALF  PRICE 
Everything  for  garden  or  orchard.     Finest 
grade   stock.       We   sell   direct  — no   agents. 
Write    today    for    free    catalog.       Qrhen's 
Nursery  Co.,  26  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Flatterer. — Lady  of  Uncertain  Age — 
"  Have  you  any  small  wax  candles?  To- 
morrow is  my  birthday  and  I  want  to  put 
them  in  the  cake." 

Diplomatic  Gro«er — "Yes,  ma'am. 
About  two  dozen?  "—Life. 


He  Was  Busy.— Teacher— "  Tommy 
Slimson,  have  you  any  good  excuse  for 
being  late?  " 

Tommy  (beaming)—"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Teacher—"  What  is  it?  " 

Tommy—"  Waffles."— Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Wee  Bit  Off. — Conductor  of  Village 
Hand — "  What's  wrong,  Duncan?  ' 

Duncan  (cellist)— "  The  drum's  been 
playin'  ma  music  and  I've  been  playin' 
his." 

Conductor — "  I  thocht  there  was  some- 
thing no  just  quite  richt." — Punch. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Willing  Messenger. — Mrs.  Subbubs  (to 
tramp)—"  Out  of  work,  are  you?  Then 
you're  just  in  time.  I've  a  cord  of  wood 
to  be  cut  up  and  I  was  just  going  to  send 
for  a  man  to  do  it." 

Tramp—"  That  so,  mum?  Where  does 
he  live?  I'll  go  and  get  him." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Pa's  View. — "  Have  you  told  your 
father  that  I  asked  you  to  marry  me?  " 
asked  the  young  man. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  positive  young 
woman. 

"  And  how  was  he  affected?  " 

"  He  smiled  and  exclaimed,  '  Brave 
boy!  '  " — Washington  Star. 


Pointed  Question. — "  So  your  wife  nags 
you?  "  said  the  judge. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  blear-eyed  one. 
"  It's  something  fierce." 

"  Does  she  nag*you  because  you  drink,  or 
do  you  drink  because  she  nags  you?  " 

At  this  point  technicalities  began  to 
enter  the  controversy. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


Addling  the  News. — "  I  am  glad  to 
hear,"  said  the  Man  Who  Does  Not  Have 
Time  to  Read  the  Papers,  "  that  this 
income  tax  will  apply  to  interblocking 
directors. 

"  I  wonder  when  they're  going  to  start 
running  trains  in  this  new  Catskill  aque- 
duct, now  that  it's  finished. 

"  I  don't  believe  Wilson  will  ever  succeed 
in  having  this  James  Lind  elected  emperor 
of  Mexico  even  if  he  does  speak  Latin. 

"  I  knew  the  telephone  company  would 
have  to  cut  rates  when  the  parcel-post 
company  got  to  competing  with  it. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  paying  of  $5 
a  day  to  automobile  inventors  as  a  millen- 
nium wage  is  going  to  lead  to  anarchy  or 
even  to  sociology.  But  that  ain't  any 
worse  than  paying  $12,000  a  year  to  the 
City  Chambermaid,  as  they  do  right  here 
in  New  York. 

"  Were  you  to  the  auto  show  at  the 
Garden?     Who  won  the  races?  " 

"  It  wasn't  at  the  Garden,"  said  the 
Man  with  the  Newspaper,  "  and  they 
didn't  have  any  races." 

"  Didn't,  eh?  "  snorted  the  Man  Who 
Doesn't.  "  Police  stopt  'em,  I  suppose. 
More  of  this  impuritanism." — New  York 
Press. 


ForolRii 

January  9. — Captain  James  Craig  announces 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  that  a  $5,000,000  fund  has 
been  raised  to  indemnify  the  relatives  of 
those  killed  or  wounded  In  resistance  to  a 
home-rule  government. 

January  10. — The  Japanese  Government  de- 
clares itself  opposed  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foroign  troops  from  China,  as  proposed  by 
Russia. 

A  court  martial  at  Strassburg  acquits  Colonel 

von  Renter  and  Lieutenant  Hehad.  of  the 
•  99th  German  Infantry,  of  transgressing  their 
authority  in  cowing  the  citizens  of  Zabern 
into  submission  last  November:  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Strassburg  Army  Corps  at 
the  same  time  reverses  the  convict  ion  of 
Lieutenant  von  Forstner,  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  Zabern  episode. 

General  Villa  defeats  the  Mexican  Federals  at 
Ojinaga,  and  most  of  them  flee  across  the 
border  into  Texas. 

January  11. — Dispatches  say  :?<)(>  Mexican 
Federals  are  executed  at  Ojinaga  by  General 
Villa's  men. 

The  Chinese  Parliament  is  definitely  dissolved 
by  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai. 

January  12. — The  Pope  appoints  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val  archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  in  suc- 
cession to  the  late  Cardinal  Rampolla. 

January  13. — Tokyo  dispatches  say  hundreds  are 
killed  and  thousands  made  homeless  by  an 
eruption  of  Sakura-Jima.  on  the  Japanese 
island  of  Kiushiu. 

A  census  of  the  new  Bulgarian  territories  taken 
by  conquest  shows  that  the  male  population 
of  the  part  of  Macedonia  allotted  to  Bulgaria 
was  reduced  during  hostilities  from  175,000  to 
42,500.  In-  Bulgarian  Thrace  only  225,000 
males  remain  out  of  a  total  before  the  war  of 
494,000,  while  in  the  district  of  Mustapha 
Pasha,  where  fighting  waged  so  long  and 
fiercely,  only  4,000  males  are  left  out  of 
33,000,  the  total  before  fighting  began. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  admitted  to  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 


Domestic 

Washington 

January  8. — Chairman  Clayton,  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  announced  the  com- 
pletion of  bills  for  introduction  in  the  House 
carrying  out  the  Administration's  antitrust 
program. 

January  10. — The  New  York,  New  'Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  yields  to  a  demand  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  it  give  up  its 
control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Boston  & 
Albany,  and  other  railway  lines,  as  well  as  its 
trolley  roads  and  some  of  its  steamships. 

January  12. — Congress  resumes  work  after  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

January  13. — Thirty-five  cities  have  applied  for 
regional  banks  imder  the  new  Currency  Law. 

Democratic   Floor  Leader  Underwood,   of  the 
House,  predicts  a  great  trade  revival. 

January  14. — The  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Skelton  Williams,  of  Virginia,  for 
Controller  of  the  Currency. 


General 

January  8. — A  movement  is  launched  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  for  the  building  there  of  a  million- 
dollar  monument  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  candidate  for 
Vice-president  on  the  Gold  Democratic  ticket 
in  1896,  dies  at  his  home  in  Hart  County, 
Kentucky. 

January  9. — The  Progressive  conference  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  resolves  to  make  a  State-wide 
fight  for  the  election  this  fall  of  Progressive 
candidates. 

January  13. — James  M.  Curley,  Democratic 
Representative  in  Congress,  is  elected  Mayor 
of  Boston  over  Thomas  J.  Kenny  by  six 
thousand  votes.  Both  men  are  Democrats 
in  national  politics,  but  ran  without  political 
designation. 


Considerate. — •"  Why  don't  you  pay 
your  bills?  "  angrily  demanded  the  col- 
lector, after  his  tenth  fruitless  call. 

"  What?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dedbete.  "  Do 
you  imagine  I  could  be  so  hard-hearted 
as  to  deprive  you  poor  fellows  of  your 
employment?  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


On  Broadway 

or  in   Kalamazoo 

the  Price  is  the  Same 


I 


Dollar  Watch 


No  matter  where  you  go  you  will 
find  one  of  the  60,000  Ingersoll 
dealers  near  you — and  a  complete 
line  of  Ingersoll  watches  at  stand- 
ard prices. 

Your  dollar  will  buy  the  same 
Ingersoll  on  Broadway  that  it  buys 
in  Kalamazoo — and  the  same  guar- 
anteed service  that  has  made  the 
Ingersoll  the  watch  of  34  millions. 

Whether  you  know  everything  or 
nothing  of  watch  construction,  you 
are  absolutely  protected  when  you 
buy  an  Ingersoll.  Remember  that 
behind  the  promise  of  service  and 
quality  stands  the  Ingersoll  guar- 
antee that  has  backed  34  million 
watches.     The  five  models  are: 

"The  Watch  that  made  the  dollar  famous"  $  1 .00 
Eclipse  a  thin,  model  fcr  men  ....  1.50 
Junior  a  small  ihin  model  watch  .  .  .  2.00 
Midget— a  model  for  women  and  girls .  .  2.00 
Wrist  Watch—  for  men  and  women    .     .   2.50 

Send  for  the  Ingersoll  booklet, 
'  'Pointers ' ';  it 's  free 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.  W1  Wfc_ 

mm 


Home-Life 

I N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T.  Schofleld,  M.O. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12mo,  Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Is  There  a  HELL? 

It  is  an  old  question.  In  the  book  just  published 
with  this  title  there  are  New  Answers  by  Sixteen 
of  the  Ablest  Writers  and  Preachers  known  to 
England,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
is  also  well  known  in  America. 

You  Should  Know 

what  their  answers  are.  They  represent  as 
many  sects  —  including  Catholic  and  Jew — and 
one  is  a  Socialist.     They  concern  every  man. 

12mo,   Cloth;    60  cents  net;  by  mail  68  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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"No  Hill  Too  Steep 
No  Sand  Too  Deep" 


"Olympic  Forty" 

$1385 


Three 

Great  Models 

Offer  Wide 

Range  of  Selection. 


"Olympic  Forty"  $1385 

1 1  5-inch  wheel  base  and  wide 
seats;  lull  40  horse  power; 
beauty  of  design  second  te  none; 
full  elliptic  springs  front  and 
rear;  smooth,  quiet  running, 
closely  approaching  silence; 
electric  cranking  and  lighting, 
and  complete  general  equip- 
ment.     •*  1'385. 

"Majestic"  $1885 

Long  stroke,  four  cylinder 
motor; 45  H.I\  ;  electric  crank- 
ing and  lighting.  Wheel  base 
124  inches.  Tires  36x4.  Full 
elliptic  spring  suspension  front 
and  rear.  Full  floating  rear 
axle  with  two  universal  joints. 
Extra  roomy  body.  Wide  seats, 
wide  doors,  1 0-inch  cushions. 
Completely  equipped. 

"Sultanic  Six"  $2150 

Long  stroke,  six  cylinder 
motor ;  55  i  I.  1'.  ;  elect  ric 
cranking  and  lighting.  Wind 
base,  seven     passenger,     188 

inches;  five  passenger  182 
inch  Tires    36x4f.       Full 

elliptic  spring  suspension  front 
and  rear.  Full  floating  rear 
axle,  ball   bearing  throughout. 

Completely  equipped.     Seven 
enger  model,  $2300. 


Eleven  Years  of  Jackson  Success 
Inspire  Confidence 

A  PRODUCT  backed  bjT  eleven  years  of  dependabil- 
ity, made  by  a  house  with  a  reputation  for  pains- 
L  taking  care,  for  financial  stability  and  for  perma- 
nence— these  are  factors  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  if  you  would  buy  your  car  carefully. 

They  are  factors  that  rightly  inspire  confidence  in  the 
Jackson  Car.  Experience  has  taught  the  car  purchaser  to 
demand  something  more  assuring  than  specifications.  And 
the  Jackson  specifications  stand  well  in  any  comparison,  too. 

Jackson  Endurance 

An  Iowa  man  wrote  to  us  the  other  day  for  a  new  connecting  rod 
for  one  of  the  old  Jackson  1903  motors.  After  ten  years'  service  on 
the  road  that  little  old  engine  is  doing  duty  now  in  a  saw-mill. 

It's  a  typical  illustration  of  Jackson  endurance. 

Another  Jackson  owner  brought  a  broken  crankshaft  to  the  factory  a 
few  days  ago,  and  claimed  the  shaft  had  been  defective.  By  the  motor 
number  the  history  of  this  shaft  was  traced.      //  xcas  out  of  a  190£  Jackson. 

Jackson  endurance  is  noteworthy.  It  is  inherent  in  every  Jackson 
car.     And  it's  all  a  matter  of  Jackson  materials  plus  Jackson  workmanship. 

We  are  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  have  kept  right  on  building 
cars  as  carefully  as  we  know  how  throughout  eleven  years. 

The  rugged  honesty  of  the  new  1014  Jackson  is  old-fashioned,  but 
the  design  of  the  three  new  models  is  up-to-the-minute  in  modern  style. 

And  remember  this  :  Such  endurance  as  the  Jackson  possesses  is  vasth 
more   valuable   today  than    it   was   five    years   ago,   because,    body    style 
cannot,  continue  to  change   from  season   to  season.       Except  perhaps   for 
the    most    minor   alterations,   the   body  designs    of   today    will    be   the 
designs  in  vogue  ten  wars  from  now. 

See  the  Jackson  Models  at  the  Chicago  Show, 
at  your  Dealer's,  or  write  today  for  catalogue. 

JACKSON   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY 

1318  East  Main  Street  Jackson,  Michigan 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S   TRUST  PROGRAM 


THE  SURPRIZE  of  President  Wilson's  trust  message 
was  its  cordial  reception  by  the  organs  and  spokesmen 
of  "big  business."  Here  was  the  stage  set  for  the 
beginning  of  a  great  conflict,  and  the  whole  nation  breathless 
with  expectation.  In  the  trust  issue  the  Administration  was 
about  to  meet  its  most  searching  test,  the  President  was  face  to 
face  with  his  Goliath;  and  the  public  very  generally  shared 
the  belief  of  Representative  John  M.  Nelson,  that  "the  eight 
hundred  or  more  trusts  that  now  dominate  the  industries  of 
the  country  .  .  .  will  put  up  a  fight  that  will  try  men's  souls." 
Yet  when  the  message  is  delivered  we  find  bankers,  railroad 
presidents,  captains  of  industry,  and  even  the  New  York  Sun 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  approval  that  greets  its  program  for  the 
further  correction  and  prevention  of  corporation  abuses — a 
program,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  which  goes  even  farther  than 
the  antitrust  promises  of  the  Democratic  platform.  And  while 
"big  business"  praised,  stock  values  sprang  to  higher  levels. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  development?  the  editors 
are  asking.  Has  the  President  surrendered  to  the  trusts,  or 
have  the  trusts  surrendered  to  the  President?  How,  one  paper 
asks,  can  a  trust  program  satisfactory  to  and  indorsed  by 
William  Jennings  Bryan  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  New  York 
Sun?  Yet  The  Sun  agrees  with  the  President  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  business  will  meet  one  another  henceforth  in  a  new 
atmosphere,  an  "atmosphere  of  accommodation  and  mutual 
understanding";  and  it  declares  confidently  that  this  change 
of  atmosphere  "means  everything  at  this  time  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States."  In  short,  The  Sun  rejoices  to  find 
in  both  the  tone  and  the  substance  of  the  message  "ground  for 
regarding  it  as  epochal." 

Correspondents  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
quote  leading  business  men  of  these  cities  as  praising  the  spirit 
of  fairness  that  informs  the  President's  words.  "It  is  quite 
evident,"  says  Henry  Clews,  the  New  York  banker,  "that 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  great  business  interests 
of  the  country  to  meet  the  President  in  a  fair  and  square  method 
of  adjusting  their  business  transactions."  WTilliam  C.  Van 
Antwerp,  Governor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  calls  the 
message  "constructive  statesmanship  and,  likewise,  constructive 
morality,"  and  adds:  "If  I  had  a  son  just  entering  upon  a  busi- 
ness career  under  these  new  standards  I  should  be  happy."  The 
message  "will  have  a  very  substantial  and  healthy  effect,"  ac- 


cording to  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  Brown,  Durrell 
&  Co.  of  Boston.  "It  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  present  public 
thought,"  says  Breckenridge  Jones,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  while  a  Chicago  corre- 
spondent quotes  John  G.  Shedd,  president  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  as  declaring  that  "it  would  be  difficult  for  any  fair-minded 
man  to  find  fault  with  the  message."  Speaking  of  the  con- 
fidence felt  by  Western  business  men  in  the  President,  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

"'Big  business'  men — and  when  I  say  this  I  am  speaking 
particularly  of  what  I  see  in  the  West — have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  President  WTilson,  and  because  of  this  confidence 
they  believe  whatever  he  ultimately  works  out  will  be  just  and 
right,  and  while  such  legislation  may  not  be  in  every  respect 
in  accord  with  their  views,  they  would  appreciate  the  fact  that 
legislation  is  but  an  indication  of  the  present  sentiment  of  the 
public,  and  would  in  every  way  endeavor  to  meet  it  and,  in  fact, 
join  in  making  such  legislation  a  success." 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  President's  suggestions  that  need 
alarm  any  business  man  or  any  business  interest  in  the  United 
States,"  declares  Senator  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  Senate.  "I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  necessity 
of  legislation  on  all  the  points  he  suggests,"  says  Senator  Lodge, 
another  conservative  Republican.  And  Representative  Mann, 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  also  promised  his  aid  in  passing 
the  bills  embodying  the  President's  suggestions.  This  sur- 
prizing unanimity  of  approval  in  conservative  quarters  is  ex- 
plained by  George  W.  Wickersham — whose  expert  criticism  of 
the  proposed  measures  we  quote  later — on  the  theory  that  the 
urbane  wording  of  the  message  amounted  to  "a  species  of 
intellectual  chloroform  calculated  to  lull  the  critical  faculties  into 
more  or  less  insensibility  to  the  really  radical  and  far-reaching 
suggestions  embodied"  in  it.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  also 
warns  the  business  world  against  underestimating  "the  tremen- 
dous force  of  his  peaceful  words."     It  adds: 

"Mr.  Wilson  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  a  degree 
to  which  Congress  can  not  pretend.  Can  he,  with  all  his  states- 
manship, maintain  that  balance  of  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion implies?  Or  will  he  find  himself  the  lonely  defender  of 
legitimate  business  against  a  Congress  anxious  to  make  capital 
for  the  elections  in  November?" 

"The   President   proposes    an    extremely   radical  program," 
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remarks  the  Progressive  Baltimore  \  -    >.     EJis  recommendations 

arc  radical,  agrees  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  but  their 
radicalism  "is  the  radicalism  of  sanity  and  justice-' — a  radical- 
ism "thai  registers  the  deliberate,  well-considered  sentiments 
of  the  American  people."  This  message,  continues  Tin  World, 
the  final  answer  to  the  late  J.  Pierponl  Morgan's  cynical 
remark  that    'you  can't    unscramble  eggs."       It    is  easy   to  im- 


"KOW   DON'T  BE  AFRAID  O'   YER  TJNCLE  SAMMY!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

agine  a  President  saying  the  same  things  that  Mr.  Wilson  says, 
but  saying  them  differently,  and  producing  panic  in  the  business 
world,  remarks  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.).  "Come 
over  to  our  side  and  we  won't  fight  against  you,"  sums  up, 
according  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  trusts.  Nevertheless,  adds  the  same 
paper,  his  attitude  "is  sufficiently  conciliatory  to  inspire  business 
with  the  hope  thai  at  last  it  will  be  allowed  to  move  forward 
with  confidence."  His  handling  of  the  problem,  thinks  the 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  once  more  exemplifies  the  efficacy  of 
"the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove."  Alluding  to  the  President's 
declaration  thai  "the  Government  and  business  men  are  ready 
to  meet  each  ot  her  half-way  in  a  common  effort  to  square  business 
methods  with  both  public  opinion  and  the  law,"  the  Xew  York 
Journal  of  Comtnerct  (Com.)  remarks  thai  "it  is  a  somewhat 
paradoxical  situation  in  appearance,  because  the  Government 
proposes  to  take  its  own  ground  and  adhere  to  it,  while  business 
i-  expected  to  come  to  it."  The  "interests"  have  surrendered 
to  the  will  of  the  people  as  interpreted  by  the  President,  thinks 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  after  contemplating  with 
something  of  amazement  the  cordial  reception  accorded  the 
message  by  "big  business." 

The  strength  of  I  he  President's  position,  remarks  the  Cleveland 
Plain  l)(nhr     l)«  in. ),  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  recommends  not liing 
"for  which  the  public  conscience  was  not  already  prepared" 
B   point   touched  upon  by  the  President   himself  when  he  says  in 
In-  message: 

•public  opinion  seems  to  be  clearing  about  us  with  singular 
rapidity.  ...  It  seems  to  be  coming  to  a  clear  and  all  but 
universal  agreemenl  in  anticipation  of  our  action,  as  if  by  way 

of  preparation,  malting  the  way  easier  to  see  and  easier  to  set 
out    upon   with  confidence  and   without   confusion  of  counsel." 

Glancing  back  at  the  influences  that  have  helped  to  bring 
about  this  clarification  of  public  opinion,  the  Boston  Transcript 
( Rep.)  reminds  us  that 

"Unless  President  Roosevelt  had  quickened  the  conscience  of 


the  country  to  the  abuses  in  the  business  world,  his  successor 
in  the  White  House  could  not  have  commanded  support  for  his 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Wickersham,  in  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  as  it  is  written.  Without  the 
lesson  of  obedience  to  the  law  taught  the  great  corporations  of 
the  country  by  the  Taft  Administration.  President  Wilson  could 
not  to-day  count  upon  that  cooperation  from  the  captains  of 
industry  which  he  hails  heartily  and  which  enables  him  to 
begin  the  writing  of  the  additional  articles  of  the  'constitution 
of  peace,  that  is,  honor  and  freedom  and  prosperity.'' 

"The  antagonism  between  business  and  government  is 
over,"  the  President  assures  Congress,  because  now  "the  best- 
informed  men  of  the  business  world  condemn  the  methods  and 
processes  and  consequences  of  monopoly,  as  we  condemn  them." 
It  will  therefore  be  possible  to  effect  the  necessary  changes  with 
comparatively  little  disturbance  of  business — "nothing  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  no  parts  rent  asunder  which  can  be  left  in  whole- 
some combination."     Further: 

"It  will  be  understood  that  our  object  is  not  to  unsettle 
business  or  anywhere  seriously  to  break  its  established  courses 
athwart.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  the  laws  we  are  now  about 
to  pass  to  be  the  bulwarks  and  safeguards  of  industry  against  the 
forces  that  have  disturbed  it.  What  we  have  to  do  can  be 
done  in  a  new  spirit,  in  thoughtful  moderation,  without  revolu- 
tion of  any  untoward  kind." 

His  program,  says  President  Wilson,  is  founded  on  the  con- 
viction that  "private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable," 
and  its  chief  items,  embodying  "changes  which  opinion  deliber- 
ately sanctions  and  for  which  business  waits,"  are: 

1.  Prohibition  of  interlocking  directorates. 

2.  Authority  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
regulate  railroad  finance. 

3.  Further  and  more  explicit  legislative  definition  of  the 
policy  and  meaning  of  the  existing  Antitrust  Law. 

4.  Creation  of  an  Interstate  Trade  Commission. 

5.  Provision  of  penalties  for  individuals  responsible  for  the 
illegal  practises  of  corporations. 

G.  Prohibition  of  holding  companies;  also  a  suggestion  that 


•'  ST1MI    I    \ TIN.;  "    111   SINESS! 

Or  is  it  another  poisoned  needle  outrage? 

— Case  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

the  voting  power  of  persons  holding  shares  in  numerous  corpor- 
ations might  be  restricted. 

7.  (Jiving  private  individuals  the  right  to  found  suits  for 
redress  on  facts  proved  in  Government  suits,  and  providing  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  should  run  only  from  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Government's  action. 

Concerning  the  desirability  of  prohibiting  "such  interlockings 
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of  the  personnel  of  great  corporations  as  in  effect  result  in 
making  those  who  borrow  and  those  who  lend  practically  one 
and  the  same,  these  who  sell  and  those  who  buy  but  the  same 
persons  trading  with  one  another  under  different  names  and  in 
different  combinations,  and  those  who  affect  to  compete,  in  fact, 
partners  and  masters  of  some  whole  field  of  business,"  he  says: 

"Such  a  prohibition  will  work  much  more  than  a  mere  negative 
good  by  correcting  the  serious  evils  which  have  arisen,  because, 
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— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


for  example,  the  men  who  have  been  the  directing  spirits  of  the 
great  investment  banks  have  usurped  the  place  which  belongs 
to  independent  industrial  management  working  in  its  own  behalf. 
It  will  bring  new  men,  new  energies,  a  new  spirit  of  initiative,  a 
new  blood  into  the  management  of  our  great  business  enter- 
prises. It  will  open  the  field  of  industrial  development  and 
origination  to  scores  of  men  who  have  been  obliged  to  serve 
when  their  abilities  entitled  them  to  direct.  It  will  immensely 
hearten  the  young  men  coming  on  and  will  greatly  enrich  the 
business  activities  of  the  whole  country." 

Of  the  need  of  supplementary  legislation  more  explicitly 
defining  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  Law,  the  President  says: 

"Nothing  hampers  business  like  uncertainty.  Nothing  daunts 
or  discourages  it  like  the  necessity  to  take  chances,  to  run  the 
risk  of  falling  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  before  it  can 
make  sure  just  what  the  law  is.  Surely  we  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  actual  processes  and  methods  of  monopoly 
and  of  the  many  hurtful  restraints  of  trade  to  make  definition 
possible — at  any  rate,  up  to  the  limits  of  what  experience  has 
disclosed.  These  practises,  being  now  abundantly  disclosed, 
can  be  explicitly  and  item  by  item  forbidden  by  statute  in  such 
terms  as  will  practically  eliminate  uncertainty,  the  law  itself 
and  the  penalty  being  made  equally  plain." 

Recommending  an  interstate  trade  commission  for  the  ' '  advice, 
guidance,  and  information"  of  business,  he  says: 

"The  opinion  of  the  country  would  instantly  approve  of  such 
a  commission.  It  would  not  wish  to  see  it  empowered  to  make 
terms  with  monopoly  or  in  any  sort  to  assume  control  of  business, 
as  if  the  Government  made  itself  responsible.  It  demands  such 
a  commission  only  as  an  indispensable  instrument  of  information 
and  publicity,  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  facts  by  which  both  the 
public  mind  and  the  managers  of  great  business  undertakings 
should  be  guided  and  as  an  instrumentality  for  doing  justice  to 
business  where  the  processes  of  the  courts  or  the  natural  forces  of 
correction  outside  the  courts  are  inadequate  to  adjust  the  remedy 
to  the  wTong  in  a  way  that  will  meet  all  the  equities  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

"Producing  industries,  for  example,  which  have  passed  the 
point  up   to  which   combination   may  be  consistent   with   the 


public  interest  and  the  freedom  of  trade  can  not  always  lie  dis- 
sected into  their  component  units  as  readily  as  railroad  Com- 
panies or  similar  organizations  can  be.  Their  dissolution  bj 
ordinary  legal  process  may  oftentimes  involve  financial 
consequences  likely  to  overwhelm  the  security  market  and 
bring  upon  it  breakdown  and  confusion.  There  oughl  to  be  an 
administrative   commission   capable  of  directing  and   shaping 

such  corrective  processes,  not  only  in  aid  of  the  courts,  but  also 
by   independent    suggestion,   if   necessary." 

Turning   to    the   critics  of    President    Wilson's   trust    program, 

we  find  George  VV.  Perkins,  National  Progressive  Chairman, 
characterizing  it  as  "very  disappointing,"  while  Representative 
Murdock,  Progressive  leader  in  the  House,  pronounces  it  "in- 
adequate," and  predicts  that  "like  all  inadequate  plans  it  will 
render  the  situation  more  acute."  The  President's  message 
also  "fails  to  persuade"  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  "that, 
such  legislation  is  wholly  necessary  or  wise,"  and  in  the  New 
York  American  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"For  the  trusts  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  remedy.  He  presents  no 
new  idea.  He  merely  holds  out  the  olive;  branch  to  them.  The 
only  regulation  he  proposes  is  a  bureau  of  information  without 
power  to  do  anything." 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  indictment  is  that  brought 
by  George  W.  Wickersham,  who  as  Attorney-General  under 
the  Taft  Administration  directed  the  enforcement  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  against  dozens  of  great  corporations,  including  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Tobacco  Trust.  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham brands  the  President's  proposals  as  in  some  cases  needless 
and  in  others  impossible.  He  says  that  the  program  clashes  with 
the  Democratic  doctrine  of  States'  Rights,  and  that  the  more 
explicit  definition  of  offenses  under  the  Sherman  Law  is  futile. 
On  the  latter  point  he  says,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun:     j 

"The  suggestion  is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  law. 
The  thing  prohibited  is  the  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  and 
the  effort  to  monopolize.  The  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
methods  by  which  trade  may  be  unlawfully  restrained  or  monop- 
oly attempted  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  define  fraud 

"The  suggestion  that  the  various  practises  by  which  hurtful 
restraints  of  trade  and  monopoly  of  commerce  are  sought  to  be 


ENOUGH  IS  A  PLENTY. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

accomplished  can  be  'explicitly  and  item  by  item  forbidden  by 
statute  in  such  terms  as  will  practically  eliminate  uncertainty,' 
is  but  a  delusion  and  can  only  lead  to  introducing  into  the  law% 
now  reasonably  clear  and  certain,  elements  of  uncertainty  which 
will  compel  a  new  process  of  judicial  interpretation  and  lead 
to  a  new  era  of  worse  uncertainty  than  anything  which  went 
before  it." 
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"SOMEWHAT  SAFER   AT  SEA" 

TIIK  NEW  AGREEMENT  reached  by  the  London 
International  Conference  OD  Safety  at  Sea  pleases  our 
editors    because     to  quote  typical  newspaper  utterances 

it  will  make  ocean  travel  ••somewhat  safer."  because  it  illus- 
trates "the  present  tendency  of  the  nations  to  work  together 
for  tin-  common  good."'  and  because  the  adoption  of  certain 
important  provisions  "may  be  looked  upon  as  a  victory  for 
the  American  delegates  to  the  convention.'-  The  American 
proposals  that  ships  must  have  life-boats  to  carry  all  on  board, 
and  that  there  should  be  two  certified  seamen  for  each  boat 
were  rejected.      However,  notes  the  Xew  York  Commercial: 

'The  proposal  that  one-third  of  the  launching  equipmen' 
should  be  rafts  and  two-thirds  boats  was  adopted.  The  dele- 
gates secured  an  agreement  that  vessels  must  proceed  at  reduced 
d  in  fog  or  dangerous  waters,  and  that  a  vessel  before  sailing 
must  obtain  a  certificate  on  the  wharf  that  she  is  properly 
supplied  with  life-saving  devices. 

"The  requirement  that  liners  must  be  constructed  with  both 
side  and  cross  water-tight  compartments  resulted  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  Admiral  Capps.  American  control  of  the  wireless  was 
conceded,  and  the  United  States  will  furnish  a  fog-  and  ice-patrol 
at  a  cost  of  §100.000  annually,  which  will  be  met  by  the  signatory 
Governments. 

•Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  has  assumed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
preventing  a  disaster  due  to  collision  with  ice  or  other  vessels 
in  the  fog." 

The  London  agreement  is  signed  by  representatives  of  the  four- 
teen countries  concerned — the  LTnited  States,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia.  Xew  Zealand,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  It 
must  be  approved  by  the  Governments  of  these  countries  by 
December  14,  1914,  and,  if  approved,  will  go  into  effect  July  1, 
1!)1.">.  The  full  official  text  is  not  to  be  published  until  February 
15,  but  in  his  closing  speech  Lord  Mersey,  president  -of  the 
conference,  referred  to  all  the  points  upon  which  agreement  was 
reached,  and  his  address  has  been  printed  at  considerable  length 
in  our  press.  Its  chief  features,  notes  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce: 

"relate  to  a  patrol  for  ice  observation  and  report  and  the  de- 
struction of  derelicts  in  the  North  Atlantic,  under  charge  of  the 
United  States;  adequate  division  of  vessels  into  water-tight  com- 
partments, and  bulkheads  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire;  means 
of  escape  from  water-tight  compartments;  a  survey  of  existing 
and  newly  built  vessels,  with  proper  record;  equipment  with 
life-boats  and  equivalent  means  of  escape  for  all  passengers,  and 
sufficient  crews  to  man  them;  wireless  apparatus  with  a  range  of 
at  least  100  miles  for  vessels  carrying  fifty  passengers  or  less, 
with  higher  requirements  for  large,  high-speed  steamships;  pro- 
vision for  fire-drill,  and  adequate  lighting;  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion of  dangerous  cargoes;  an  improved  code  of  signaling,  etc. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  other  nations  than  the  present  sig- 
natories to  join  in  the  convention." 

Referring  to  the  Seamen's  Bill,  upon  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  delayed  action  until  after  the  close  of  the 
London  Congress,  The  .Journal  of  Commerce  remarks  that  "any 
new  regulation  which  may  in  the  meantime  be  adopted  by  I  he 
United  States  should  accord  with  these  requirements,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  put  American  vessels  at  a  disadvantage." 

Admitting  the  compliment  paid  by  the  European  Powers  to 
[lie  United  States  in  making  our  (iovernment  officials  "the expert 
arbiters  and  judges  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  wireless  equip- 
ment and  operation  of  their  ocean-going  ships."  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  feels  bound  to  add: 

"Bui  it  is  a  compliment  to  our  knowledge,  skill,  and  disin- 
terestedness which,  while  pleasing,  leases  a  rather  bitter  after- 
taste it)  the  mout  lis  of  Americans  who  stop  to  think  just  why  this 
exceptional  authority  has  been  conceded  to  their  Government. 

'The  truth  is  that  we  are  recognized  as  the  most  disinterested 
nation  on  this  point  of  control  over  the  shipping  of  all  nations 
.  .  .  chiefly  because  we  have  no  ocean-going  ships  to  speak  of  our- 


selves.    We  are  disinterested    because  we  are  such    small  com- 
petitors  in   the   business!" 

To  further  reduce  our  national  pride,  a  nameless  London  au- 
thority is  quoted  by  the  Xew  York  World  as  saying  that  (ireat 
Britain.  France,  and  Germany  settled  all  the  main  recommenda- 
tions of  the  agreement  in  informal  conferences  held  last  summer. 
"The  United  States  may  have  dotted  the  'iV  and  crossed  the 
t's'  of  these  recommendations  during  the  recent  conferee 
but    that's   all." 

The  only  serious  criticism  of  the  conference's  work  that  we 
have  found  appears  in  an  interview  given  by  Mr.  J.  Havelock 
Wilson,  president  of  the  British  National  Seamen  and  Firemen's 
Union,  to  a  Xew  York  World  representative.      He  said: 

'"The  conference  certainly  has  taken  a  backward  step  in  roo- 
ommending  that  life-boat  men  should  be  composed  of  those 
from  any  department.  We  contend  that  there  should  be  two 
qualified  able  seamen  in  every  boat,  one  to  manage  the  steering 
oar  and  the  other  in  the  bow  to  disconnect  the  boat  when  it  is 
lowered   and   manage   the   sea-anchor. 

"I  disagree  entirely  with  the  recommendation  that  wireless  be 
on  ships  carrying  over  fifty  passengers.  We  say  every  foreign- 
going  ship  should  have  the  wireless.  The  fire-drill  is  a  very 
necessary  recommendation,  and  also  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  fire.  I  like  also  the  recommendation  for  an  ice- 
patrol." 


JOBLESS   ARMIES 

REPORTS  from  many  of  our  cities  tell  of  an  uncommonly 
large  number  of  men  out  of  work,  and  of  unusual  efforts 
-  to  provide  for  them.  Chicago  and  Xew  York  complain 
that  they  are  forced  to  take  care  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
from  [smaller  places.  Municipal  lodging-houses  and  temporary 
shelters  in  these  cities  were  filled  to  overflowing  during  the 
recent  severe  weather,  and  the  bread-lines  were  long.  A  thousand 
homeless  men  in  St.  Louis  were  said  to  have  been  given  peremptory 
notice  to  leave  the  city  unless  they  found  jobs  by  a  certain 
date.  At  such  a  policy,  however,  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
is  indignant:  "  Work  should  be  found  for  those  willing  to  work.'' 
It  is  "unintelligent  and  inhuman"  to  drive  such  men  from  town 
to  town.  Some  cities,  notes  the  St.  Louis  paper,  have  solved 
the  problem  in  whole  or  in  part  by  providing  "work  on  streets, 
roads,  or  parks.  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  "gives  work  to  men 
who  need  it  at  the  municipal  farm."  while  San  Francisco  i- 
putting  many  men  at  work  building  roads.  San  Francisco. 
it  would  seem,  in  common  with  other  Pacific  Coast  cities,  is 
finding  the  problem  particularly  troublesome.  This,  comments 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  is  largely  because  "of  certain 
temperamental  peculiarities  displayed  by  the  uninvited  guests": 

"These  peculiarities  are  chiefly  an  extraordinary  spirit  of 
pride  and  independence  which  lead  the  unemployed  to  refuse 
work  when  it  is  offered  them,  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  food 
given  them  at  the  soup-houses — in  short,  to  demand  all  the 
comforts  of  home  at  public  expense  even  tho  they  are  being  fed 
and  cared  for  as  objects  of  charity. 

"At  Portland  500  men  who  had  been  receiving  shelter  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  were  offered  work.  Only  fifty  applied 
and  of  these  but  twelve  appeared  at  the  place  where  work 
was  furnished.  Seven  of  the  twelve  quit  during  the  first  hour. 
In  other  words,  five  of  the  unemployed,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  receiving  shelter,  remained  at  work  long  enough 
to  earn  $1.50. 

"At  San  Francisco  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  esti- 
mated at  15,000,  but  Only  800  of  them,  or  less  than  6  per  cent.. 
appeared  for  work  when  they  were  given  a  chance  to  wield 
pick  and  shovel." 

The  San  Francisco  problem  has  engaged  the  attention  of  city, 
county,  and  State  authorities  and  even  brought  in  the  help 
the  Federal  Government.  Citizens  of  the  city  by  the  Golden 
(late  saw  a  parade  of  several  thousand  unemployed.  According 
to  one  dispatch  it  was  composed  of  the  usual  "horde  of  hoboes, 
drifters,    idle    farm-    and    mine-hands,    who    always    spend    the 
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winter  in  California,"  augmented  by  hundreds  attracted  by  the 
work  on  the  Panama  Fair.  Factions  developed  among  the  job- 
less, who  bickered  and  battled  among  themselves,  and  with 
citizens  and  the  police.  One  faction,  says  a  San  Francisco  dis- 
patch to  the  Portland  Oregonian,  "has  boycotted  the  municipal 
dining-room  and  refused  to  work  for  20  cents  an  hour,  the 
rates  offered  by  the  citizens'  relief  committee."  This  faction,  it 
appears,  "demands  $3  for  eight  hours'  work."  The  relief 
committee  of  100  registered  the  names  of  over  7,000  men 
desiring  work,  and,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger's  San  Francisco  correspondent, 

"has  canvassed  the  employers  not  only  of  San  Francisco  but  of 
the  interior.  It  announces  that  it  will  shortly  be  prepared  to 
provide  work  for  a  large  part  of  the  'army'  in  the  farming 
•districts.  But  even  this  prospect  is  not  pleasing  to  the  idle 
hundreds.  Most  of  them  want  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  through 
the  winter,  content  to  pick  up  odd  jobs  here  and  there  to  keep 
them  in  tobacco  and  'steam  beer.'  A  few  who  are  honestly 
willing  to  work  eagerly  and  thankfully  went  into  the  interior 
•to  help  out  the  ranchers. " 


in  other  coast  cities,  we  learn  from  the  dispatches,  and  "armies" 
of  unemployed  are  reported  as  marching  from  place  to  place. 
Governor  West,  of  Oregon,  spent  $25  to  buy  breakfast  for  one 
army  in  Salem,  Oregon,  and  secured  jobs  for  many  of  the  men 
in  State  institutions. 

One  serious  complication  in  San  Francisco,  says  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  is  due  to  the  fact  that — 

"That  pestiferous  organization,  the  I.  W.  W.,  has  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  attempted  to  'organize'  the  unemployed,  and 
its  leaders  are  actually  urging  thousands  of  men  who  presumably 
must  either  eat  at  the  soup-houses  or  go  hungry  to  refuse  the 
food  unless  the  authorities  first  permit  the  I.  W.  W.  to  place  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  cooks  and  waiters. 

"There  is  only  one  explanation  of  this  condition,  and  that  is, 
that  of  the  thousands  in  the  coast  cities  who  are  classed  as 
unemployed  very  few  are  really  deserving  of  help.  The  able- 
bodied  man  who  professes  to  be  down  and  out,  and  who  yet  will 
not  work  when  given  a  chance,  and  who  refuses  to  eat  the  food 
offered  him  because  it  was  not  prepared  by  I.  W.  W.  cooks, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  inalienable  right  to  go  hungry 
without  the  interference  of  charitably  disposed  citizens." 


The  scenes  in  San  Francisco  were  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  No  statements  from  the  I.  W.  W.  or  the  jobless  army  are  at 
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hand,  so  their  version  can  not  be  given  here,  but  the  Springfield 
ir»  of  a  brief  but  suggestive  editorial  on  the 
San  Francisco  troubles,  ventures  to  express  a  doubt  that  "scien- 
tific efficiency  in  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed"  has  "said 
quite  its  last  word  in  the  municipal  stone-pile."  As  The  Re- 
run obsen  • 

"It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  unemployed  are  a  worthless 
lot  of  loafers,  but  this  is  not  so;  they  are  of  all  sorts.  In  the 
treatment  of  criminals  we  are  beginning  to  differentiate  with  a 
view  to  reclaiming  those  who  can  be  reclaimed;  might  not  a 
little  of  the  same  careful  inspection  and  testing  be  given  to 
men  whose  only  offense  La  to  be  out  of  a  job'.'  One  might  almost 
fancy  that  the  aim  of  the  authorities  was  to  make  work  so 
repulsive  as  to  drive  away  as  many  a-  possible  of  the  men  seeking 
it.  In  factories  efficiency  experts  have  learned  that  men  must 
be  a-  carefully  selected  for  the  coarse  heavy  work  as  for  finer 
employment;  even  in  a  penitentiary  convicts  of  delicate  physique 
are  set  to  the  lighter  tasks.  But  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
unemployment  automatically  gives  the  strength,  knack,  and 
endurance  needed  for  hard  manual  labor,  or  else  that  only  com- 
mon laborers  can  be  out  of  work." 


A  ONE-DAY  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

IX  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY  on  a  foggy  morning  in 
June  a  freight-car  on  a  Delaware  &  Hudson  train  jumps 
the  rails  and  bumps  along  over  the  ties  for  three  miles  and 
a  half  before  the  trouble  is  discovered.  The  conductor  and 
engineer  are  discharged  for  failing  to  notice  it  earlier,  the  labor- 
unions  demand  their  reinstatement,  and  in  direct  consequence, 
some  seven  months  later — last  week,  Monday,  to  be  precise — 
not  a  wheel  moves  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson's  lines  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  till  the  company  reinstates  the  two 
employees.  Since  this  strike  lasted  but  sixteen  hours  and  only 
occasioned  some  temporary  annoyance  to  Albany  commuters 
and  other  patrons  of  the  road,  we  must  find  the  explanation  of  its 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  Eastern  newspapers  in  the  fact  that 
they  seize  upon  it  as  a  typical  "collision  between  the  discipline 
of  the  railway  upon  its  workers  and  the  discipline  of  the  union 
upon  the  railway."  Many  editors  having  this  conception  of 
the  affair  deplore  the  railroad's  action  in  so  prompth'  acceding 
to  the  strikers'  demands.  Others  are  not  so  sure  of  their  ground. 
The  New  York  tinning  Post  feels  certain  that  "if  the  issue  of 
discipline  is  ever  squarely  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince 
t  he  public  that  the  railroads  are  standing  out  for  the  right  to  make 
travel  as  safe  as  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  side 
sympathy  will  incline."  If  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company 
had,  as  it  said,  "discharged  two  men,  and  refused  to  take  them 
back,  purely  in  the  interest  of  discipline  necessary  to  public 
safety,"  then,  in  The  tin  ning  Post's  opinion,  "it  had  a  good  case, 
and  should  have  been  willing  to  fight  it  out.  But  its  sudden  sur- 
render will  make  people  think  that  it  was  not  sure  of  the  facts." 
According  to  the  railroad  officials,  Engineer  Lynch  and  Conduc- 
tor Slade  were  dismissed  because  tiny  had  "failed  in  their  duty," 
by  running  a  train  three  and  a  half  miles  with  a  car  off  the  rails; 
and,  in  view  of  previous  flaws  in  their  records,  "they  could  not  be 
reinstated  without  injury  to  the  service  and  without  exposing 
the  public  to  possible  danger."  According  to  the  union  leaders, 
the  discharged  men  could  not  have  avoided  the  particular  accident 
for  which  they  were  discharged,  and  the  acquiescence  of  I  lie 
unions  "would  have  established  a  precedent  for  'biased  and 
unfair  "railroad  officials'  to  dismiss  for  trivial  offenses  men  to 
whom  they  had  taken  a  dislike."  But  whichever  was  right, 
declares   the   New    York    World,   the  quick   settlement    of  the 

Strike  only  goes  "to  prove  its  Heedlessness  and  leave  the  road's 
management  in  as  reprehensible  a  position  as  that  in  which  the 
unions  are  placed  by  a  hair-trigger  strike  with  such  serious 
consequences  to  the  public  had  it  been  prolonged."  As  The 
World  continues: 

There  can  be  no  safety  on  the  rail  if  delinquents  are  to  find 


sure  refuge  in  the  vote  of  a  union.  But  there  can  be  no  safety 
to  the  public  in  the  continuous  performance  of  an  essential  rail- 
way service  if  railway  managements  are  to  inflict  punishments 

which  are  arbitrary  and  beyond  all  fitness  to  the  offense." 

Most  of  the  editors  fail  to  see  how.  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Delaware  A:  Hudson  Company  could  have  done  otherwise  than 
yield  to  the  strikers.  As  Mr.  G.  W.  YY.  Banger,  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  puts  it.  "the  strike  was 
complete,  and  the  company  had  no  alternative."  The  officials 
of  the  company  had  called  in  Mr.  Hanger  to  intervene.  The 
strike  leaders  refused  to  arbitrate.  And  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Hanger's  suggestion,  the  company  yielded.  As  an  Albany 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Daily  P<<>i>U  notes,  a  serious  situa- 
tion confronted  the  railway  officials: 

"If  the  company  had  not  given  in,  it  would  have  had  to  fight 
the  strike  to  a  finish 

"The  direct  reason  for  the  quick  settlement  on  the  men's  terms 
was  Hanger's  insistence  that  there  was  nothing  else  for  the 
company  to  do,  unless  it  wanted  to  go  into  a  prolonged  fight 
which  would  break  up  business  on  its  own  road,  and  probably 
on  neighboring  roads." 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  as  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  envisages  the  situation,  "was  subjected  to  a  hold- 
up as  complete  as  that  of  a  train  of  which  armed  brigands  have' 
taken  possession."  The  public  should  realize  what  this  means, 
continues  the  New  York  daily: 

"The  barbarism  of  this  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  great 
combination  of  labor-unions  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  ap- 
preciated. It  puts  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  and  all 
that  depends  upon  its  orderly  and  continuous  operation  at  the 
mercy  of  an  organization  of  men  which  recognizes  no  respon- 
sibility to  law  or  public  authority  and  exhibits  no  sense  of  duty 
to  the  employers  of  its  members  or  to  the  public.  The  possible 
consequences  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  are  appalling. 
There  is  no  combination  of  corporate  capital  to  be  compared 
with  it  in  capacity  for  injury  to  the  public.  Yet  such  combina- 
tions are  either  forbidden  or  are  subject  to  strict  regulation 
and  supervision.  This  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
strike  as  a  weapon  of  coercion  upon  railroad  transportation 
should  awaken  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  need  of  extending 
the  regulation  of  law  to  combinations  of  labor  as  effectively  as  to 
combinations  of  capital." 

On  the  other  hand,  Vice-President  M.  C.  Carey,  of  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations, contends  that  the  dismissed  employees  were  unjustly 
treated  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  emphatically  denies 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  union  "  to  protect  our  men  at  the 
expense  of  fairness  and  justice."  And  it  is  significant  that  the 
New  York  Sun,  a  paper  wdiich  is  very  seldom  found  on  the 
unions'  side  in  labor  disputes,  agrees  fully  with  Mr.  Carey, 
and  declares  that  the  road  "had  a  poor  case."  It  reminds  us 
that  "in  the  modern  days  of  railroading,  when  freight-trains  are 
hauled  by  high-power  engines  exerting  an  enormous  propelling 
power,  such  mishaps  are  not  uncommon  and  are  not  as  readily 
discoverable  by  locomotive  engineers  or  by  train  conductors  as 
they  were  in  former  days  when  engines  possest  less  power,  and 
the  motion  of  trains  was  less  continuous  and  easy."     So — 

"In  such  a  case  as  that  which  happened  on  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  a  wise  railroad  president  might  have  limited  his  exercise* 
of  discipline  to  the  suspension  of  the  negligent  employees  for 
sixty  or  ninety  days.  The  discharge  of  these  employees  .  .  . 
was  a  punishment  disproportionate  to  their  offense,  even  if 
the  record  of  the  men  showed  that  they  were  disposed  to  care- 
li"iiess.  At  any  rale,  it  was  no  case  for  t  he  railroad  companies 
to  go  to  the  public  with  in  a  general  strike." 

Much  of  the  int  rest  in  this  brief  strike1  on  a  comparatively 
small  Eastern  railroad  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  set  forth  in  an 
Albany  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  that  it  was  the  third 
case  in  our  history  of  a  strike  for  organization  purposes  by  the 
five  federated  unions  of  Bremen,  conductors,  engineer-,  teleg- 
raphers, and  trainmen. 
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HE  VITAL  NEED  of  a  government  railway  system  in 
f  Alaska  to  reach  its  natural  resources  is  the  main  point  of 
-*-  discussion  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  Bill,  but  many 
members  of  Congress  and  newspaper  editors  who  oppose  the  plan 
seem  very  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  it  is,  to  use  the  words 
•of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "the  entering  wedge  for  government 
•ownership  of  all  railroads.''  When  Senator  Key  Pittman,  of 
Nevada,  argued  that  the  increase  of  gold-mining  alono  would 
justify  the  enterprise,  Senator  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  replied 
that  the  friends  of  the  measure  wanted  to  "  turn  this  Government 
•over  to  State  socialism  on  the  theory  that  the  Government  can 
manage  business  better  than  private  enterprise."  "This  bill," 
says  Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  "is  the  first  great 
;step  into  the  realm  of  paternalism.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
paternalistic  or  socialistic  idea  of  complete  government  owner- 
ship of  all  public  utilities."  Similar  opinions  have  been  voiced 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  opposed  to 
the  plan.  Among  the  friends  of  the  measure  few  favor  public 
•ownership  as  a  general  policy.  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain, 
•of  Oregon,  who  was  the  bill's  principal  backer  in  the  upper 
house,  argues  that  the  building  of  a  $35,000,000  system  of  rail- 
roads in  Alaska  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  way  to  develop  its  resources  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  and  of  the  country  at  large.  Agreeing  with 
Senator  Chamberlain,  the  Fort  Worth  Record  (Dem.)  insists 
that  "the  case  is  exceptional;  it  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  government  ownership  of  railways  in  general."  The 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  makes  this  reply  to  the 
•opposition: 

"If  the  government  ownership  of  railroads  would  really  be 
the  calamitous  failure  they  predict,  then  what  possible  objection 
•can  they  have  to  the  demonstration  of  this  failure  in  remote  and 
isolated  Alaska? 

"On  the  contrary,  they  should  warmly  welcome  such  a 
demonstration  of  failure  because  it  could  not  other  than  cure 
the  people  once  and  for  all  of  any  hankering  for  public  owner- 
ship of  this  character. 

"The  fact  that  these  opponents  of  government  ownership 
are  so  desperately  set  against  trying  it  on  the  Alaska  dog  would 
therefore  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  reality  very  much 
afraid  that  the  experiment  would  turn  out  a  success. 

"In  truth,  the  larger  question  of  government  ownership  has 
precious  little  to  do  with  the  Alaskan  problem.  The  nation 
is  here  face  to  face  with  a  practical  condition,  not  with  a  general 
theory;  and  some  of  our  sanest  statesmen,  who  are  otherwise 
opposed  to  government  ownership,  recognize  in  its  application 
to  the  Alaskan  situation  an  essential  safeguard  to  the  Territory's 
■exploitation  in  the  public  interest. 

"Of  course,  the  experiment  might  prove  a  failure  in  spite  of 
the  wholly  favorable  conditions.  But  if  it  were  a  success,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  experiment  would  recommend  itself  for 
trial  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  where  the  conditions  are  alto- 
gether and  unfavorably  different." 

Viewing  government  ownership  in  Alaska  as  "a  means  of 
escaping  the  worse  of  two  evils,"  the  Chicago  Journal  (Dem.) 
remarks  that: 

"Under  the  circumstances  there  seems  no  escape  from  a  gov- 
ernment railroad.  President  Wilson  thinks  so,  at  least,  and  his 
sturdy  individualism  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  best  one  can 
hope  is  that  the  project  is  not  taken  as  a  precedent  for  govern- 
ment railroads  elsewhere." 

And  we  find  this  explanatory  comment  in  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  (Ind.) : 

'The  bill  gives  the  President  power  to  employ  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps;  to  use  the  Panama  Canal  machinery  and 
equipment;  to  purchase  or  condemn  property  needed,  including 
right  of  way  and  terminals;  to  make  just  traffic  connections 
with  steamship  lines;  to  borrow  forty  millions  as  needed  for  the 
cost;  and  to  set  aside  75  per  cent,  of  earnings  under  rates  fixt 
by    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    as    a    redemption 


fund.     This   is  governmenl    ownership.      Bui    we   must    have 

something  iti  Alaska.'' 

"The    Administration's    railroad    measure,"    says    the    Seattle 

Post-Intelligencer  (Rep.),  "is  an  act  of  Long-deferred  justice 

a  measure  of  fair  and  square  dealing  of  certain  ultimate  benefil 
to  the  United  States  as  a  whole."  And  in  this  connection  these 
two  paragraphs  from  one  of  President  Wilson's  recent-  addresses 
to  Congress  may  prove  to  be  interesting: 

"The  peoplo  of  Alaska  should  be  given  the  full  territorial 
form  of  government,  and  Alaska,  as  a  storehouse;,  should  he 
unlocked.  One;  key  to  it  is  a  system  of  railways.  These  the 
Government  should  itself  build  and  administer,  and  the  ports  and 
terminals  it  should  itself  control  in  the  interest  of  all  who  wish 
to  use  them  for  tin;  service  and  development  of  the  country 
and  its  people. 

"But  the  construction  of  railways  is  only  the  first  step;  is 
only  thrusting  in  the  key  to  the  storehouse  and  throwing  back 
the  lock  and  opening  the  door.  How  the  tempting  resources 
of  the  country  are  to  be  exploited  is  another  matter,  to  which 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  from  time  to  time  calling  your 
attention." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  is  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  government  -  ownership  plan.  His  views  are  summed 
up  thus: 

"  This  is  a  new  policy  for  the  United  States.  Very  true.  This 
is  a  new  part  of  the  United  States;  and  policies  properly  change 
with  new  conditions. 

"To  build  and  control  these  railroads  ourselves  may  be  an 
experiment,  but  such  a  plan  does  not  suggest  scandals  more 
shameful  or  political  conditions  more  unhealthy  than  many  we 
have  known  in  new  portions  of  our  country  under  private  owner- 
ship. I  believe  that  under  this  policy  Alaska  will  develop  most 
safely  and  most  speedily,  and  its  resources  will  most  certainly 
become  available  to  the  whole  people." 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  building  of  the  railroads  is 
that  the  coal,  especially  that  in  the  Bering  River  district,  is 
of  inferior  quality.  Admiral  Griffin,  of  the  Naval  Steam  Engi- 
neering Department,  recently  told  the  House  Naval  Committee 
that  one  test  of  Bering  River  coal  had  shown  only  71  per  cent, 
efficiency,  which,  if  the  test  is  true,  means  that  the  fuel  is  prac- 
tically worthless  to  the  Navy.  But  it  is  explained  that  the 
coal  tested  by  the  naval  authorities  probably  was  not  a  fair 
sample.  Concerning  the  coal  deposits  and  their  availability, 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.)  has  this  to  say: 

"There  are,  in  fact,  only  two  known  accessible  fields  of 
high-grade  coal  in  Alaska.  One  is  the  Bering  River  field,  fifty 
square  miles,  lying  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  notorious 
Controller  Bay;  the  other  is  the  Matanuska  field,  seventy-four 
square  miles,  lying  about  200  miles  north  of  Seward  on  Resur- 
rection Bay.  Both  contain  vast  quantities  of  anthracite  and 
high-grade  bituminous. 

"Obviously,  their  development  depends  wholly  upon  trans- 
portation. There  is  a  'Morganheim'  railroad  from  Cordova, 
fifty  miles  northwest  of  Controller  Bay,  to  the  syndicate's  cop- 
per mines,  but  a  projected  branch  to  the  Bering  coal-field  was 
abandoned  when  the  Government  very  wisely  withdrew  all 
the  coal  lands  from  entry.  Private  interests  started  to  build 
from  Seward  to  the  Matanuska  district,  but  completed  only 
one-third  of  the  line.    And  there  the  matter  rests. 

"The  most  obvious  advantage  would  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  steam  coal 
for  the  use  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  There  is  a  naval  coaling  station 
at  Seward,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  best-quality  fuel  could 
be  stored  there  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  a  ton.  The  Pacific  fleet  con- 
sumes 270,000  tons  a  year,  and  pays  for  it  from  $9.50  to  $10 
a  ton,  most  of  the  cost  being  for  freight  charges  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  around  the  Horn. 

"In  behalf  of  the  government-owned  railroad,  therefore,  it 
is  argued  that  the  saving  on  navy  fuel  alone,  if  it  were  only  $5 
a  ton,  amounting  to  $1,350,000,  would  pay  the  interest  on  the 
$35,000,000  of  bonds  which  the  bill  now  in  Congress  would 
authorize  the  Government  to  sell  to  cover  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  needed  lines,  one  from  Seward  to  the  Matanuska  coal- 
fields, the  other  from  Cordova  to  Fairbanks." 
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"PURE  SHOES"  AND  DEAR  SHOES 

LWVs  requiring  t hat  all  shoes  not  made  entirely  of  leather 
l>e  stamped  "adulterated"  or  "substitute  Leather"  have 
-*  been  adopted  by  several  States,  and  a  measure  of  similar 
nature  is  under  consideration  by  Congress.  The  consumer's 
innocent  reflection  that  such  a  "pure-shoe"  law  would  be  a 
trood  thing  has.  however,  been  rudely  jarred  by  the  shoe-dealers. 
who  tell  him  that  it  would  mean  the  use  of  2,000,000  more 
hides  a  year,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  price  to  $10  or  S12  a 
pair,  while  the  quality  of  the  shoes  would  not  be  in  the  least 
improved.  As  a  New  York  retail  dealer  said  at  the  recent 
convention  of  his  National  Association  in  this  city: 

A-  it  is  to-day,  it  is  possible  to  sell  a  poor  man  a  pair  of 
-hoes  for  $2.50  that  is  better  than  the  pair  he  may  have  to  buy 
in  two  or  three  years  at  twice  that  figure.  There  are  several 
parts  of  a  cheap  shoe  in  which  so-called  adulterants  can  be 
made  to  give  better  wear  than  the  kind  of  leather  that  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  put  in  at  the  present  price.  The  attempt 
of  the  lawmakers  to  protect  the  public  by  requiring  an  all- 
leather  shoe  is.  therefore,  retroactive.  Seemingly  without 
realizing  it.  these  Congressmen  are  trying  to  force  the  poor 
man  to  pay  twice  as  much  in  the  future  for  a  shoe  that  will 
give  only  about  half  the  wear  of  an  'adulterated'  one.  The  use 
of  leather-board,  a  mixture  of  ground  leather  and  glue,  in  toe- 
caps  and  in  the  inner  lifts  of  heels,  the  use  of  fiber  counters,  and 
the  use  of  canvas  innersoles  is  not  nearly  so  sinful  a  practise  as 
it  seems.  Several  'adulterants'  have  more  natural  strength 
than    poor   leather." 

Other  arguments  heard  by  a  Xew  York  Times  reporter  at 
this  convention  were  directed  against  the  provisions  requiring  a 
manufacturer  to  stamp  his  name  on  his  shoes.  This,  it  was 
held,  would  make  the  retailer  the  slave  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  would  eventually  drive  the  independent  dealers  out  of 
business,  to  lie  replaced  by  branch  stores  of  the  big  manufac- 
turers. Another  contention  was  that  the  '.'Beef  Trust"  was 
"back  of  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  boosting 
domestic  hide  prices." 

Xow  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  the  price  of  shoes  increase, 


comments  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  it  thinks  that  Congn  — 
should  pay  some  heed  to  the  protests  of  these  dealers  and  "be 
very  careful  in  prescribing  the  exact  requirements  for  manu- 
facturing shoes."  Here  is  food  for  thought,  agrees  Tin  Wall 
Street  Journal;  the  shoe-dealers'  estimate  "may  be  exaggerated." 
but  it  suggests  the  query  whether,  in  this  field  and  in  main 
others,  the  community  may  not  be  advancing  faster  in  setting 
up  ideal  standards  than  its  economic  resources  justify.  "Only 
rarely,"  it  remarks,  "does  any  one  sit  down  to  calculate  whether 
the  poor  man  might  not  be  better  off,  on  the  whole,  if  he  could 
get  poor  food,  or  poor  cloth,  or  even  imitation  jewelry,  rather 
than  go  without  them  altogether." 

But  others  declare  that  while  the  shoe-dealers'  protest  "sounds 
like  good  argument,  it  will  not  hold  water."  As  the  Troy 
Slandard-Press  puts  the  other  side  of  the  case: 

"There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  any  honest  dealer 
should  join  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  'pure  shoe'  bill.  If  the 
people  are  getting  shoddy  or  adulterated  goods  they  have  a 
right  to  know  it.  If  they  are  getting  paper  for  leather  they 
have  a  right  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  just  as  they  ha\< 
a  right  to  know  they  are  buying  cold-storage  eggs  or  impure  or 
adulterated  drugs. 

"The  bill  pending  in  Congress  provides  that  all  these  goods- 
shall  be  properly  marked  so  that   the  buyer  may  know  exact h 
what  he  is  receiving,  which  is  certainly  no  more  than  his  due,. 
and   any   dealer  or   manufacturer   who   opposes    such    remedial 
legislation  will  be  viewed  with  suspicion." 

Indeed,  queries  another  "up-state"  daily  in  New  York,  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  is  not  the  argument  of  these  shoe-men 
"an  admission  that  the  people  are  being  fooled  by  some  manu- 
facturers and  some  dealers?" 

"If  they  have  been  selling  real  leather  shoes  all  the  time,  why 
should  the  price  be  raised  simply  because  the  buyers  are  allowed 
to  know  it?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shoes  are  not  all  leather. 
why  should  the  prices  of  the  same  shoes  be  any  higher  than  they 
are  now? 

"If  real,  all-leather  shoes  can  not  be  made  for  less  than  $10 
a  pair,  why  not  say  so?  Then  let  the  man  who  demands  the  real 
thing  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  The  other  fellow  who  is  satisfied 
with  what  he  is  getting  would  be  no  worse  off." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Money  is  talking  now  in  self-defense. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Armour's  net  profit  of  $11,350,000  makes  him  look  like  a  strict  vege- 
tarian.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  used  to  talk  about  'Big  Business  and  the  Oovernment,"  but  some- 
how it  seems  more  natural  now  to  talk  about  "The  (Jovernment  and 
Big    Business." — New   York  Commercial. 

i\  Mexico  City,  disagreeing  with 
Huerta   is    a    grave    matter.-:— Columbia 

sum . 

TROUBLE  with  British  submarines  ap- 
pears to  be  that  they  are. — New  York 
American. 

VILLA  boasts  that  he  will  feed  Huerta 
to  the  sharks.  Loan  Sharks?  Boston 
Transcript. 

JOHN  Hind  might  stand  a  chance  of 
the  Nobel  peace  prize  if  he  would  only 
talk  loud  enough  for  the  committee  to 
locate  him-  -Atlanta  Constitution. 

Si  (  hi  I  \ny  Bm  IN  is  alSO  one  of  those 
who  think  the  outlook  brighter  for  the 
second  half  of  1914.  The  Chautauqua 
circuit  opens  in  the  autumn. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Now  if  Mr.  Hearai  can  only  persuade 
the  Japanese  that  thiscountrj  engineered 

thai   volcanic  eruption    he  may  be  able  to 
pull   "ft    that     war   after    Nil       X<  u     York 
■>i>  n  ml. 

\~  we  understand  some  of  the  busi- 
men  a  Interpretations  of  the  signs  of 

returning     Confidence      they     seem    lo    be 

afraid   that    business   it   about  to  be  ex-  'in. 

tremely  good  again      Neu   YorkTribune. 


What  Alaska  needs  is  an  unlocking  directorate. —  Washington  Post. 
Time  exposure  seems  to  have  been  a  success  with   the   Kodak   trust. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The    National    Shoe    Retailers'    Association    says    compulsory    "pure 
shoes"  would  cost  $10  a  pair,  which  is  one  way  of  confessing  much  about 

the  other  kind. — Xcuark  NeWS. 

Sin  Lionel  Garden  is  to  be  sent 
to  Brazil,  the  land  of  nuts. — Bridge- 
port Post. 

The  New  Haven  is  the  latest  eon- 
vert  to  the-  good-roads  movement. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

In     some     places     state     roads     seem 
to     had     toward     the    penitentiary, 
Philadelphia   Record. 

When  Huerta  gets  his  wireless  sta- 
tion he  can  communicate  with  his 
troops  in  Fort  Bliss.  —  Philadelphia 
Record. 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that 

military  operations  in  Mexico   have  been 

sadlj    handicapped    of  late    through    a 
shipment  of  inferior  films. —  Washit 
Post. 

Bwm  i;s  aren't  worried  half  as  much 
about  the  flexibility  of  the  currency  as 
they  arc  about  the  inflexibility  of  the 
Federal   Reserve  Hoard      -Pittsburg  Oa- 

I   I  'fir    V 

Interesting  to  learn  that  almost  as 
manj     Americans    have    returned   from 
Canada   as   have   emigrated    there.      Hut 
1,1,1  l;  how    much   did    the]    bring    back?      Wall 

Bowers  in  tin    Newark  Xews.         Street  Journal. 
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TRIUMPH    OF  THE  SABER    IN   GERMANY 


THE  ACQUITTAL  of  Colonel  von  Reutor  and  Lieutenant 
Schad,  his  subordinate,  for  putting  Zahern  under  martial 
law  and  arresting  and  jailing  civilians,  is  taken  in  Ger- 
many as  meaning  that  the  military  can  now  go  about  as  far  as 
they  like  in  lording  it  over  the  citizenry.  The  colonel  almost 
defied  the  court  by  saying  he 
would  do  precisely  the  same  thing 
again  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  remarked  it  would  be  good 
if  some  civilian  blood  were  spilled 
in  Alsace.  The  burgomaster  and 
the  local  police  were  really  to 
blame  for  the  riot,  he  explained, 
and  he  was  honorably  acquitted 
and,  we  read,  is  to  be  decorated 
with  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 
Lieutenant  Baron  Forstner,  who 
was  to  spend  forty-three  days  in 
prison  for  sabering  a  cripple  at 
Zabern,  has  had  his  sentence  re- 
versed on  appeal.  The  Berlin 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  agrees  that 
the  local  burgomaster  and  police 
were  to  blame  for  not  repress- 
ing the  civilians  who  hooted  and 

abused  the  military,  and  it  believes  the  officers  were  right  in  re- 
senting the  abuse,  repressing  the  hooligans,  and  upholding  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  German  Army.  But  more  papers 
regret  the  outcome,  and  dispatches  say  the  Emperor  has  ordered 
an  investigation  of  the  legality  of  the  verdict.  "This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end,"  exclaims  the  disgusted  Berlin  M  or  gen 
Post;  "all  idea  of  preserving  peace  in  the  provinces  must  be 
abandoned;  all  ends  in  mere  comedy."  The  feeling  of  the 
workers,  who  bear  the  military  burdens,  is  voiced  by  the  great 
'Berlin  Socialist  daily    Vorwdrts,   which  remarks: 

"Yes,  Mars  is  now  our  ruler — the  officer's  saber  now  has  no 
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restraint  placed  upon  it.  Such  al  least  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
von  Renter  as  at  Zabern  lie  knocks  all  power  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  civil  authority  and  establishes  the  bayonet's  supremacy  of 
fear.  He  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  sweep  aside  civil  author- 
ities with  I  heir  police  and  to  act  in  a  peaceful  German  village  as 
if  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  to  meet  all  legal  obligations  with 

the     soldier's     plea      thai      might 

makes    right. 

jurisprudence. 

only  arbiter." 


Away    with    your 
Mars  now    is  our 


In  another  article,  entitled 
"Justice  has  been  abolished;  the 
saber  is  lord  of  all,"  the  Vorwdrts 
says  of  Colonel  von  Renter'-. 
declaration  that  Alsatian  blood 
ought  to  be  shed: 

"This  decisive  utterance  of 
Colonel  Reuter  is  typical  of  his 
medieval  ideas  of  justice.  He 
says  that  in  all  he  did  he  was 
responsible  alone  to  his  Emperor 
and  his  King.  To  think  of  an 
officer  in  a  constitutional  State 
speaking  in  this  wise!  This  man 
considers  that  outside  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  the  Emperor  and  the 
King,  nobody  exists.  In  his  opin- 
ion neither  law  nor  order,  but 
only  military  force  exists.  The  commands  of  a  military  auto- 
crat outweigh,  in  his  esteem,  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  of 
law.  The  result  is  a  military  absolutism  which  overrides 
legislative  order  and  popular  rights,  and  tends  to  make  military 
swelldom  the  prevailing  power  in  the  country." 

The  telegram  of  the  Crown  Prince  congratulating  Colonel  von 
Reuter  on  his  acquittal  is  approved  by  the  Conservative  papers 
of  Berlin,  and  criticized  by  the  more  radical  organs.  The 
wording  of  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  most  widely  accepted 
version  runs  thus: 

"Hurrah!  Hurrah!  We  should  live  and  die  for  the  German 
uniform!     You  have  my  heartiest  congratulations /" 


PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  THE  GERMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

—  Wahre  J-acob  (Stuttgart  i. 


RECIPROCITY. 

Now  that  the  German  "military  mission"  has  gone  to  Constantinople,  perhaps  the  Turks  might  reciprocate  by  sending  one  to  Zabern. 

— K;ke~iki  (Vienna). 
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Tin-  radical  M or  gen  Post  believes  this  message  plainly  reveals 

the  power  of  Germany's  jingo  camarilla,  with  the  Prince  as 
leader.      It  sa; 

"If  there  were  need  of  anything  to  throw  more  light  on  this 
mysterious  situation,  the  telegram  of  the  Crown  Prince  has 
furnished  the  illuminative  ray.  This  telegram  was  in  exact 
accord  with  the  attack  of  the  reactionaries  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  silence  of  the  Chancellor,  whose  days  of  office 
are  now  numbered.  Never  were  domestic  affairs  in  such  a 
serious  condition." 

The  Kdlnucht  Zeitung,  inspired  by  the  Government,  doubts 
whether  the  famous  telegram  was  ever  sent,  as  it  would  betray 
in  the  sender  "a  total  lack  of  constitutional  comprehension  and 
of  regard  for  the  public  good."  "  If  the  heir  to  the  throne  sent 
such  a  message,"  declares  the  Ger- 
mania  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  the 
Catholic  Center,  "it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  his  attitude  with 
that  taken  by  the  responsible  au- 
thorities of  the  Government." 

The  French  papers  are  naturally 
roused  by  the  Alsatian  verdict, 
and  the  leaders  among  them  plainly 
denounce  the  whole  business  as  a 
manifestation  of  militaristic  Pan- 
Germanism.  The  Paris  Temps 
gives  a  fair  example  of  newspaper 
opinion  in  the  capital.  It  believes 
the  incident  has  a  profound  bear- 
ing on  Franco-German  peace,  and 
observes: 

"The  interpretation  of  this  affair 
should  be  deeply  pondered.  True, 
officers  and  doctrinaires  are  in  the 
minority  in  Germany  to-day,  but 
what  will  they  be  to-morrow? 
They  are  up  in  arms  against  the 
Kaiser's  dream  of  peace.  They  are 
reproaching  the  Government  for 
failing  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  ex- 
pansion which  animates  the  people 
and  for  not  employing  the  country's 

productive  energies  in  this  direction.  The  philosophers  of  the 
day  make  this  complaint  the  basis  of  their  political  theory.  For 
them.  Pan-(  lermanism  is,  in  the  face  of  a  fossilized  Government, 
the  expression  of  the  nation's  economic  and  moral  vitality. 
For  them  an  incident  such  as  that  at  Zabern,  artificially  en- 
gineered, will  be  welcomed  if  only  France  can  be  provoked  by 
the  outrages  in  Alsace  into  striking  back,  by  means  of  anti- 
German  demonstrations  and  windows  broken,  to  let  out  war 
upon  the  land." 

Another  leading  Paris  organ,  the  Figaro,  referring  to  Colonel 
Router's  remark  that  he  would  like  to  have  seen  the  shedding 
of  Alsatian  blood  in  Zabern,  comments  as  follows: 

It  really  does  not  matter  whether  Colonel  von  Renter  be 
acquitted  >>r  not.  whether  Lieutenant  Forstner  is  expelled  from 
or  restored  to  the  Army.  What  we  must  hear  in  mind  when  we 
recall  this  military  trial  is  the  appalling  mental  mood  betrayed 
by  the  Prussian  officer,  a-  shown  in  the  regret,  which  the 
Colonel  expresl  with  so  much  naivet'.  that  he  had  not  had  the 
chance  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Alsatians.      No  wonder  the 

noble  Alsatians  rage  against  the  pointed  helmet  and  tin-  Prussian 

yoke  which  grows  every  day  more  oppressive.  The  trial  has 
certainly  revealed  to  us  the  main  characteristics  of  the  German 
Army,  its  strict  solidarity,  its  hand  of  iron,  its  rigid  discipline. 
lint  we  also  discern  the  result  of  these  things  the  profound 
gulf  which  this  rigorous  and  insupportable  system  has  sunk  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Army.  We  now  understand  why  the 
newspapers    raise    such    a    cry    of   alarm.      When    in    one    nation 

two  irreconcilable  adversaries  stand  face  to  face,  two  elements 
strong  and  formidable  as  the  German  and  French  in  Alsace,  it 

I  rtain  that  at  any  moment   the  result   will  lie  either  revolution 

or  Translations  maa\  for  The  Literari   Digest. 
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FLOWERS  OF  GERMAN  MILITARISM. 

Captain  von  Koepenick — "  Permit  me  to  shake  hands  with 
you,  Lieutenant  Forstner.    We  are  the  two  greatest  military 


men  since  1871. 


BOTTLE  VERSUS  BOOK  IN  RUSSIA 

F  BOOKS  had  half  the  rights  in  Russia  that  are  given  to- 
vodka  "the  golden  day  of  enlightenment  would  dawn," 
declares  Alexander  Yahlonovsky  in  the  Kieoskaia  My  si. 
Two  parliamentary  commissions  were  sitting  at  the  same  time  in 
St.  Petersburg,  he  relates,  one  on  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
books  and  newspapers,  the  other  on  the  production  and  sale  of 
vodka.  The  debates  of  these  two  commissions  revealed  tin 
fact  that  everj^  facility  is  furnished  by  the  law  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  vodka,  as  it  is  a  Government  monopoly,  but 
crippling  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  public  sale  and  circu- 
lation of  literature  of  any  kind,  from  the  daily  paper  to  tile 
bound  volume  of  historic  or  imaginative  production.    Strangling 

objectionable  plays,  we  are  told,  is 
easy  in  Russia,  but  the  closing  of  a, 
wine-shop  is  a  very  different  thing. 
To  quote  from  this  writer: 

"What  is  necessary  to  open  a 
wine-shop?  The  Duma  thoughl 
that  a  village  with  a  population  of 
500  souls  was  required.  Rut  the 
Council  of  State  decided  that  this 
was  not  necessary;  one  soul  was 
enough !  What  is  necessary  to  open 
a  printing-shop  and  to  publish  a 
paper?  Oh,  for  that  the  number  of 
souls  must  be  five  or  even  ten  thou- 
sand. Such  are  the  conditions  of 
'opening.' 

"The  conditions  as  to  'closing' 
are  different.  Mr.  Purishkevich 
recently  bragged  that  he  succeeded 
in  closing  several  (to  him)  ob- 
jectionable plays.  And  since  the 
representative  from  Bessarabia  has 
no  connection  with  censorship,  this 
simply  means  that  his  request  to 
the  proper  authorities  was  sufficient 
to  banish  the  plays. 

"The  closing  of  a  wine-shop  is: 
not  accomplished  so  easily. 

"The  Duma  said:  'To  close  a 
wine  shop  a  decree  of  the  city 
board  of  aldermen  is  sufficient.' 

"The  Council  replied:  'No,  indeed;  that  is  not  sufficient.' 

"'Citizens'  unions,'  insisted  the  Duma,  'may  close  wine-shops 
in  Western  Provinces.' 

"'Under  no  circumstances,'  declared  the  Council. 

"And  then  the  Duma  and  the  Council  had  a  regular  debate. 

"Duma:  'Wine-shops  may  be  closed  by  a  vote  of  a  simple 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.' 

"Council:  'No;  a  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary.' 

"Duma:  'Women  may  vote  on  the  subject.1 

"Council:  'Not  at  all;  the  vote  is  to  be  restricted  to  men.' 

"Duma:  'Wine-shops  may  be  opened  only  in  villages  having 
a  local  self-government.' 

"Council:  'Wrong  again.  Wine-shops  may  be  established 
anywhere.' " 

Turning  then  from  the  question  of  opening  and  closing.  Mr. 
Yablonovsky  proceeds  to  show  that  vodka  also  has  a  vast  ad- 
vantage over  literature  in  all  that  regards  its  distribution.  He 
proceeds: 

"Vodka  and  literary  products  both  need  a  market.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  bottle  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  book  in 

this  respect  also.      The  Commission  on  the  Press  prohibits  boys 

tinder  seventeen  from  selling  newspapers;  while  the  clerks  in 
wine-shops  are  informed  that  no  excuses  for  a  lack  of  supply 
of  vodka  will  be  accepted,  not  even  storms,  inundations,  or  earth- 
quakes.    Vodka  must  be  on  hand  everywhere,  and   wo  to  the 

man  who  is  found  without  a  supply. 

"In  a  word,  the  press  is  prosecuted  for  being  distributed, 
while  the  distribution  of  vodka  is  made  compulsory.  But  let 
us  carry  this  sad  comparison  no  further.  The  advantages  of 
the  bottle  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  painful  to  discuss  the  matter." 

He  forbears  to  discuss  the  question  why  the  distilling-plant 


— Lustige  Blaetler  (Berlin). 
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is  more  active  than  the  printing-press  for  tear  of  offending  or 
hurting  the  feelings  of  men  in  power,  and  concludes  bis  article 
as  follows: 

"The  question  why  distilling  has  so  far  surpassed  book-print- 
ing in  Russia  is  a  delicate  one.  The  fact  that  nineteen  members 
of  the  Council  are  distillers  may  have  sonic  hearing  on  the 
question,  and  that  these  nineteen  supply  over  ">,()()(),()()()  gallons 
of  alcohol  to  the  (iovernnient  which  has  the  monopoly  of  wine- 
shops seems  to  have  some  significance.  Hut  since  the  members 
of  the  Commission  for  combating  drunkenness  may  later  con- 
sider also  questions  relating  to  the  press,  it  is  wisest  not  to  dwell 
on  this  phase  of  the  question." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


courage  and  virility  of  ourancestors  there  are  the  vacillation, 

the  distrust,    the   hopelessness  of  decrepitude,    the   trembling 

and    fearful   outlook    into   the   future.      And   so   prosperity    passes 
us  coldly  by.      Once  the  Turks  ruled  over  peoples  who  were  their 

superiors  in  civilization,  for  thej   had  constitutions  of  iron  and 
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TURKISH   REPENTANCE 

OMETHING  PATHETIC  and  yet  hopeful  appears  in  the 
tone  which  rings  through  the  press  of  Constantinople 
in  speaking  of  the  decadence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
prescribing  methods  for  its  resuscitation.  The  glorious  days  of 
Mohammedan  ascendency  and  triumph  are  dwelt  upon  by 
:such  papers  as  the  Tanine  (Constantinople),  and  the  anniversary 
•of  the  day  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  founded  is  celebrated 
with  pride  mingled  with  regret  that  the  time  of  bitter  adversity 
has  come.     Thus  we  read  in  this  paper's  issue  of  December  30: 

"To-day  is  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Ottoman  State.  It  is  but  as  yesterday  that  any  of  us  began 
to  observe  this  important  date.  This  lack  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  of  our  downfall.  Six  hundred  years  ago  to-day  the 
Seljuk  ruler  formally  recognized  Ghazi  Osman  as  prince.  His 
standard,  the  crimson  banner,  was  raised  in  a  little  corner  of 
Anatolia.  His  illustrious  descendants  bore  it  triumphant 
westward  and  even  farther  afield,  till  their  swords  opened  their 
path  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna  and  the  pass  of  Saint  Gothard, 
and  their  fleets  penetrated  every  corner  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  We  recall  the  glorious  record  with  a  thrill  of  pride  at  the 
achievements  of  our  ancestors." 

The  tide  of  Moslem  conquest,  however,  soon  began  to  ebb 
from  Spain  and  southern  France,  where  the  battle  of  Tours 
closed  its  westward  career.     As  this  paper  says: 

"But  a  day  came,  a  long  and  bitter  period  of  time,  when 
the  flag,  the  emblem  of  the  nation's  power  and  glory,  began  to 


POSSIBLE   SIGN   OP   ANOTHER   WAR. 

■ 

Turkey's  new  dreadnought,  the  former  Rio  de  Janeiro,  building  for  Brazil.  Its  purchase  alarms 
Greece,  dispatches  say,  as  it  makes  Turkey  indisputably  the  stronger,  and  may  portend  a  war  for 
the  recovery  of  the  eleven  ^Egean  islands  lost  by  Turkey  to  Greece.  The  new  dreadnought  carries 
fourteen  12-inch  and  twenty  6-inch  guns,  is  of  27,500  tons  displacement,  and  has  a  speed  of  22 
knots.    This  view  of  her  is  drawn  by  Charles  J.  de  Lacy  for  The  Illustrated  London  News. 


recede  toward  the  region  from  which  it  first  started  on  its  course 
of  conquest.  How  vast  the  change!  Six  hundred  years  ago 
we  were  in  the  flush  and  vigor  of  youth.  Now  we  crawl  along 
in   the   decadence   of   our   strength.     Instead   of   the   fearless 


THE  SPLENDID  PAUPERS. 

First  Turkish  Official  (presented  with  a  photograph  of  the 
new  Turkish  Navy  in  lieu  of  six  months'  deferred  pay) — "  So  we've 
got  a  dreadnought,  have  we?" 

Second  Turkish  Official — "I  don't  know  who  gets  the  dread, 
but  I  know  we've  got  the  nought."  — Punch  (London). 

wills  unbending  before  whatever  opposition.  They  used  others' 
superior  civilization  as  a  step  from  which  to  climb,  themselves, 
to  a  higher  level,  not  alone  in  power  won  by  the  sword,  but  in 
knowledge  and  in  character.  It  remains  for  Ottoman  youth  of 
to-day,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  noble  ancestors,  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Ghazi  Osman  (Osman  the 
Conqueror)  the  enduring  structure  of  constitutional  government, 

in  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  great  an- 
cestors, and  in  a  method  fit  to  the 
demands  of  the  civilization  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  a  mighty  task, 
but  we  can  meet  it." 

The  Ikdam  (Constantinople)  em- 
bodies its  patriotic  sentiments  in 
more  practical  and  concrete  form, 
and  plainly  advises  its  coreligionists 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  infidels, 
the  Christians.     Thus  we  read: 

"Moslems  are  seeing  that  mercan- 
tile and  business  advantages  are  slip- 
ping from  their  hands.  They  have 
to  content  themselves  either  with 
small  and  unremunerative  business 
or  hang  about  Government  offices  in 
the  hope  of  securing  some  greater  or 
lesser  official  position.  The  result  is 
a  drifting  into  actual  want,  and  into 
loss  of  respect  politically,  never  gain- 
ing, always  losing.  The  strenuous 
worker  in  the  East  is  the  Christian. 
The  man  who  is  making  progress 
in  civilized  life  is  the  Christian.  The 
best  element  of  life  in  the  East  is 
Christian,  so  it  is  claimed.  It  has 
come  to  this,  that  it  is  confidently 
said  that  the  apathy  of  Moslems  has  prevented  their  attaining 
a  worthy  position  in  any  form  of  activity  in  civilized  life.  They 
are  left  behind  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  the  arts.  Their 
names  are  unmentioned  abroad,  and  even  at  home  they  have 
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do  reputation  for  anything  they  nave  done.     Success  in  bush* 
demands  knowledge  of  more  than  one  language.     But  we  Turks 
have  shut  <>ur  i  this  necessity,  which  asserts  itself  equally 

in  politics  and  in  busini  ss.  Since  the  Balkan  War  have  we  gol 
our  eyes  open  to  the  need  we  have  of  knowing  some  things  our 
Christian  neighbors  have  learned?  If  we  have,  then  let  us 
make  it  evident  by  taking  the  initiative  in  sonic  tonus  of  business, 
commerce,  banking,  manufacturing,  modern  farming." — Trans- 
mad*  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PANAMA   AND   THE   RAILROADS 

THE  OPENING  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  impair 
the  supremacy  of  our  transcontinental  railroad  system, 
thinks  the  London  Times.  Water  never  supersedes  the 
rail.  St.  Louis  has  rail  and  water  communication  with  the  (lulf, 
and  vhe  rails  carry  the  hulk  of  the  business,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Xew  York  State.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  we  are  assured,  is  looking  forward  to 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  channel  with  high  anticipations  of 
added  prosperity  and  business.  The  best  authorities  think  that 
American  shipping  is  not  to  reap  the  entire  harvest  of  the  new 
undertaking,  which  will  bring  more  foreign  vessels  to  the  Pacific 
Coasl  to  swell  the  freight  bill  of  the  great  transcontinental 
railroads.     Thus  we  read  in   the  London  organ: 

"As  far  as  the  general  carrying-trade  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  British  ships  will  make  more  use  of  the 
Canal  than  American.  For  America  its  chief  value  will  lie  in 
the  extension  of  its  coastwise  traffic.  By  the  southern  states  of 
Europe  it  will  be  extensively  used  as  a  channel  for  the  largely 
increased  tide  of  immigration  which  will  flow  direct  to  the  States 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  these  results  the  most  immediately 
interesting  is  the  domestic  question  of  the  American  coast- 
wise traffic,  especially  in  relation  to  the  competition  between 
the  shipping  companies  and  the  transcontinental  lines.  Do 
the  railways  stand  to  lose  or  gain  by  the  new  means  of  com- 
munication'.' American  opinions  on  this  point  are  so  various  and 
conflicting  that  there  can  be  little  practical  advantage  in  at- 
tempting to  pronounce  a  definite  decision  between  the  two 
parties  to  the  controversy.  Only  time  and  experience  can  show 
which  is  in  the  right.  But  the  following  factors  in  the  situation 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  onlookers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  in 
the  point  at  issue.  In  the  first  place,  the  American  mercantile 
marine  is  immensely  larger  than  is  generally  realized  by  people 
in  this  country,  and  must  not  be  judged  by  that  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  it  which  is  engaged  in  foreign  carrying.  Its 
coastwise  fleet  is  about  five  times  as  large  as  the  tonnage  of 
British  shipping  employed  in  the  corresponding  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  considerably  superior  to  the  total 
merchant  marine,  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  of 
either  Germany,  France,  or  Italy." 

Our  shipping  has  grown  more  than  most  people  are  aware  of  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  is  now  no  negligible  factor: 

"It  has  doubled  in  size  since  1890,  is  advancing  with  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  of 
American  national  industries.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
transcontinental  railways  it  is  therefore  very  far  from  being  a 
negligible  quantity.  It  is  indeed  a  most  formidable  rival,  and 
there  are  already  many  signs  that  its  capacity  is  to  be  greatly 
increased  in  view  of  the  trading  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the 
Canal  traffic.  The  second  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  American  nation  at  the  present  moment  is  inclined  to 
make  a  pel  of  the  ( 'anal,  and  is  firmly  determined  that  it  shall  be 
a  paying  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
discredited  methods  that  used  to  mark  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  railway  enterprises  in  America,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  look  with  disfavor  on  the  great  transcontinental 
railway  companies.  The  result  of  this  feeling  is  that  they  are 
being  handicapped  as  it  seems  to  us  both  unfairly  and  un- 
wisely     in    their  competition    with    the  shipping  interests." 

Bui  after  a  thorough  survey  of  the  entire  transportation  field. 
The   Timet}  concludes  that — 

"The  I  .a  la  nee  of  probabilities  inclines  very  strongly  in  fa\  or  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  ('anal  is  not  destined  to  worl  "eat, 


revolution  in  traffic  conditions  or  rates.  Like  every  new  facility, 
its  function  as  a  creator  of  new  business  will  be  tar  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  a  disturber  of  old 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  certain  class  of  heavy  freights 
that  is  at  all  in  question.  All  the  less  bulky  and  more  valuable 
material,  all  that  needs  care  in  handling  and  suffers  by  trans- 
shipment, all  in  whose  transportation  speed  is  a  valuable  element. 
will  follow  the  rail  line,  whatever  the  rate.  Silk.  tea.  most 
machinery,  and  general  merchants'  supplies  must  continue  to  go 
by  rail.  Those  who  count  on  a  bi^  tonnage  of  heavy  freight 
have  mostly  overlooked  the  point,  which  can  not  be  too  fre- 
quently stated  or  too  much  emphasized,  that  the  origin  of  such 
freight  has  moved  away  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  a  large 
extent.  As  to  this  tonnage,  the  sole  question  is  how  far  inland 
the  ( 'anal  rate  will  enable  ship  -on  ners  to  absorb  rail  rates 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  highest  and  ablest  railroad  authorities 
in  the  United  States  to-day  are  looking  forward  to  the  opening 
of  the  Canal  with  perfect  equanimity.  They  do  not  say  that  it 
will  not  make  great  changes  in  their  business.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  know  just  what  these  changes  will  be.  But  they  do 
affirm  with  the  utmost  positiveness  that  the  railroads  can  meet 
this  competition,  can  adjust  their  business  to  any  new  con- 
ditions within  the  range  of  possibility,  and  can  continue  not 
only  to  transact  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
but  to  do  it  with  profit.  Considering  that  this  covers  at  present 
from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of"  the  through  business,  and  practically 
all  of  the  local,  the  term  is  a  strong  one  and  witnesses  to  the 
confidence  of  those  who  use  it." 

Turning  to  the  industrial  competition  between  the  Middle  West- 
ern and  the  Eastern  manufacturer,  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
opening  of  the  Canal,  we  read  in  another  article  in  The  Times: 

"Under  present  conditions  the  Middle  West  manufacture 
is  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  Eastern  manufacturer  in  com- 
petition for  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  more  than  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  competition  for  business  in  the  territory  a 
few  hundred  miles  back  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  in  the  ocean  rates,  without  any  corresponding 
change  in  railway  rates  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Far  West, 
clearly  would  cause  a  very  material  change  in  the  situation.  It 
would  give  the  Eastern  manufacturer  a  marked  advantage  over 
the  Middle  West  manufacturer.  The  latter  could,  of  cour-e. 
ship  his  goods  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  thence  by  water, 
but  unless  the  steamship  lines  absorbed  the  railway  rates  from 
the  Middle  West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard — which  is  highly 
improbable — the  Eastern  manufacturer  would  still  have  an 
advantage  which  would  enable  him  to  capture  a  large  part  of 
the  business  which  the  Middle  West  manufacturer  now  has  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  would  also  enable  him  to  ship  goods  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  thence  back  to  points  in  the  Far  Western 
interior  at  a  correspondingly  reduced  cost  for  transportation, 
thereby  reducing  or  wiping  out  the  advantage  which  the  Middle 
West  manufacturer  now  has  in  competing  for  business  at  many 
points  in  the  WTestern  interior. 

"The  relative  advantage  gained  by  the  Eastern  manufacturer, 
and  the  relative  disadvantage  suffered  by  the  Middle  We-t 
manufacturer,  would  be  somewhat  less  if  the  Canal  Law  now 
in  effect  were  so  amended  as  to  require  coastwise  vessels  usmsj 
the  Canal  to  pay  tolls 

"It  is  evident  that  if,  under  the  new  conditions,  the  Middle 
West  manufacturer  is  to  hold  his  own  in  competition  with  the 
Eastern  manufacturer,  he  must  have  the  help  of  the  railways. 
In  order  that  the  railways  may  give  him  the  aid  which  he  will 
need,  they  must  be  able  to  adjust  their  rates  in  accordance 
with  the  new  conditions.  The  transcontinental  rates  now 
made  by  the  railways  to  the  Pacific  (oast  are  regarded  as 
relatively  very  low.  But,  plainly,  if  the  railways  are  to  enable 
the  Middle  West  manufacturer  to  continue  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  business  on  the  coast,  these  rates  must  be  made  still 
lower.  Can  the  railways  afford  to  do  this'.'  Assuming  that 
their  rates  to  other  points  would  not  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  rates  made  by  them  to  the  coast,  the  roads  could  hardh 
afford  not  to  meet  the  water  competition  on  the  coast.  They 
handle  a  very  heavy  traffic  from  the  Pacific  Coast  eastward. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  this  is  of  such  a  character,  or  must 
move  lo  such  destinations,  that  the  railways  will  be  able  to 
hold  it.      For  example,  the  large  east-bound   traffic  in  fruit  and 

vegetables  will  practically  all  be  held  by  the  railways \gain. 

there  is  a  heavy  traffic  in  lumber  and  its  products  from  the 

North    Pacific  ('oast    eastward,  and   the  railways   will   be  able  to 
hold  a  very  great    majority  of  this  business,  because  its  natural 

market  is  in  the  Western  and  Middle  Western  States." 
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INADEQUACY   OF   SCIENTIFIC   TEACHING   IN    OUR   SCHOOLS 


THIS  is  the  age  of  science.  Its  marvelous  achievements 
mark  off  the  past  century  from  all  t  he  rest  of  the  world's 
history.  It  has  changed  all  the  activities  of  our  daily 
life.  Both  its  theory  and  its  applications  are  expanding  at  a 
rate  almost  incomprehensible  to  man.  One  would  think  that 
our  schools  would  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
give  their  pupils  at  least  an  inkling  of  this 
great  revolution — its  causes  and  its  content. 
Yet  in  a  comparison  of  the  studies  taken  by 
students  in  our  public  high  schools,  all  the 
standard  sciences  are  seen  to  have  fallen  off. 
Latin  holds  its  ground;  French  and  German 
are  gaining,  but  chemistry,  physical  geogra- 
phy, geology,  physiology,  and  astronomy 
have  all  lost,  some  of  them  severely.  In 
The  Normal  School  Quarterly  (Normal,  111.), 
Prof.  F.  D.  Barber  attempts  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  this  odd  phenomenon.  One  trouble, 
he  thinks,  is  that  the  scientific  courses  in  our 
schools  have  been  directed  toward  the  pas- 
sage of  college  examinations  rather  than  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  actual  life.     He  says: 

"The  ideal  high-school  course  in  physics 
or  chemistry  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to 
enter  the  industries  or  become  a  home- 
maker  should  be  planned  to  meet  existing 
conditions  and  attain  definite  ends.  It  is 
not  a  stepping-stone  leading  to  advanced 
work;  it  must  be  a  complete  course  in  it- 
self. ...  In  the  ideal  high-school  course  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  student  be  led  to 
appreciate  the  relation  of  the  principle 
studied  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  life.  The 
high-school  boy  needs  to  see  definitely  how 
the  principles  learned  in  his  chemistry  are 
related  to  the  burning  of  coal  in  the  fur- 
nace of  which  he  has  charge,  to  the  burning 
of  oil  or  gas  producing  the  light  by  which  he 
studies,  to  his  efforts  at  gardening  and  agriculture,  and  to  the 
industries  in  which  his  father  and  older  brothers  work.  The 
high-school  girl  needs  to  see  clearly  how  the  chemical  principles 
she  learns  are  applied  to  cooking  and  cleaning,  to  dyeing  and 
dietary,  to  the  handling  of  gasoline  and  gas-stoves,  to  sanitation 
rather  than  to  meditation.  To  confine  instruction  merely  to 
the  principles  of  the  science,  without  leading  the  student  to  see 
how  those  principles  are  vitally  related  to  the  common  daily 
activities  of  the  student  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
is  to  waste,  in  a  large  measure,  the  time  of  the  pupil  and,  still 
worse,  to  cultivate  in  him  the  habit  of  regarding  as  of  value 
undigested  or  half-digested  information  which  will  soon  be 
completely  forgotten  or,  at  least,  become  so  hazy  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  value  to  him  in  life's  work. 

"In  order  that  any  instruction  given  in  school  may  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  pupils  the  facts  or  principles  presented 
must  be  interwoven  with  the  pupil's  life  experiences.  .  .  . 
Teachers  of  physics  and  chemistry  often  assert  that  their  students 
fail  to  handle  successfully  the  mathematical  problems  and 
quantitative  relations  which  arise  in  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
Yet  it  is  the  experience  of  the  teachers  of  the  sciences  that  the 
students  can  generally  perform  the  mathematical  calculations 
with  fair  accuracy  and  rapidity  provided  they  are  so  coached 
that  they  know  just  which  mathematical  process  is  required. 
They  can  multiply,  divide,  extract  square  roots,  solve  problems 
in  percentage  and  sometimes  even  in  quadratics,  provided 
they  are  told  just  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  steered  straight 
to  the  mathematical  process  required.  The  difficulty  is  evident. 
Teachers  of  mathematics  have  not  yet  been  able  to  relate  their 
instruction  sufficiently  to  the  affairs  of  the  student's  life  activities. 
Mathematical    principles    and     mathematical    processes    have 


PROF.   F.   D.   BARBER, 

Who  believes  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  expend  "much  larger  amounts 
of  time  and  energy"  on  the  kind  of 
science  now  offered  in  the  high  school. 


generally  been  well  mastered  by  the  student,  but  teacher-  of 
physios  and  chemistry  have  abundant  opportunity  to  observe 
the  fact  that  those  mathematical  principles  and  processes  are 
not  always  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  available  when  mosl 
needed.  If  the  principles  and  processes  developed  in  the 
mathematics  class  were  taught  out  of  the  material  which  con- 
stitutes the  pupil's  real  environment — if  the 
student  were  led  habitually  to  develop 
mathematical  principles  and  processes  out  of 
the  activities  of  his  daily  lifo  and  to  feel  the 
mastery  of  those  principles  and  processes  to 
be  a  necessity  for  his  best  welfare—  if  mathe- 
matics were  thus  taught,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  when  similar  situations  again 
arise  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  see  more  clearly 
the  quantitative  relation  involved  and  there- 
fore draw  intelligently  upon  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics  to  furnish  the  solution?" 

Then  Professor  Barber  outlines  at  some 
length  the  kind  of  scientific  courses  that  he 
would  plan  for  our  high  schools  and  the  way 
in  which  he  would  present  their  subjects. 
The  following  list  of  practical  topics  under 
"heat"  may  serve  to  indicate  the  trend  of 
his  ideas: 

Beginning  of  use  of  fire,  historical. 

How  wood  burns. 

How  coal  burns. 

Composition  of  wood. 

Composition  of  coal. 

Early  and  modern  coal-stoves. 

Composition  of  air. 

Oxidation  and  combustion. 

Chimneys  and  convection  currents. 

Jacketed  stoves. 

Furnace-heating. 

Steam-heating. 

Hot-water  heating. 

History  of  cooking-devices. 

Gasoline  and  gas-stoves. 


On  this  he  comments: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  units  of  instruction  here  chosen  are 
very  different  from  the  units  of  instruction  in  the  ©rdinary 
physics  or  chemistry  text-book.  Starting  with  the  facts  which 
the  pupils  already  know  about  each  of  the  subunits  as  they  are 
given  in  the  above  outlines,  the  teacher  can  develop  many  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry.  A  ninth-grade 
class  in  the  hands  of  a  fairly  skilful  teacher  will  be  able  to  work 
out  the  more  fundamentally  important  physical  and  chemical 
principles  involved  in  either  of  the  above  outlines  in  about  three 
or  four  weeks.  A  year's  work  of  this  nature  will  furnish  the  pupil 
with  a  good,  practical  understanding  of  applied  science  as  it 
affects  his  daily  life." 

It  is -not  worth  while,  he  believes,  to  expend  "much  larger 
amounts  of  time  and  energy"  on  the  kind  of  science  we  are  now 
offering  in  the  high  school: 

"We  shall  have  so  to  adapt  our  science  instruction,  and  the 
choice  of  material  selected,  that  the  student  will  receive  train- 
ing which  will  be  of  more  practical  value  to  him  when  he  enters 
upon  life's  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  science  offered  to  the 
95  per  cent,  of  high-school  students  who  are  using  the  high  school 
as  a  preparation  for  life's  work  should  have  a  pretty  strong 
vocational  flavor.  The  physical  sciences  taught  in  such  a  course 
should  not  deal  extensively  with  principles  and  laws  the  useful- 
ness of  which  the  student  may  come  to  appreciate  onlyr  should 
he  happen  to  take  extensive  advanced  courses  in  the  technical 
school;  but  the  subject-matter  chosen  should  deal  with  laws  and 
principles  the  usefulness  of  which  the  average  person  in  the 
common  walks  of  life  will  appreciate." 
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ELECTRIFIED  CHICKENS 

WHAT  he  called  an  "intensive  chicken-house"  was 
described  recently  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
in  London,  by  T.  Thome  Baker.     By  the  use  of  the 

electric  current  in  such  a  house.  Mr.  Baker  asserted  that  chickens 
may  he  grown  at  twice  the  normal  rate.  This  application  of 
electricity  to  the  rearing  of  fowls  Mr.  Baker  regards  as  the 
most   profitable  way  in  which  the  fanner  is  able  to  use  it.     The 


ELECTRIFYING  CHICKENS,  TO  HASTEN  GROWTH    AND    REDUCE    MORTALITY 


accompanying  photographs  and  the  following  brief  abstract  of 
Mr.  Baker's  paper  are  both  from  The  Illustrated  London  News 
(January  3).     We  read  : 

"<  'hickens  weighing  a  few  ounces  only  and  aboul  t  welve  weeks 
old  fetched,  he  -aid.  a  good  price  in  the  market;  and  such 
■♦•hickens  would  grow  under  electric  stimulus  at  about  twice  the 
normal  rate,  thus  doubling  the  output  of  a  chicken-farm,  and 
halving  the  food-bill  per  chicken.  On  the  poultry-farm  of 
Mr.  Randolph  Meech,  at  Boole,  there  is  an  intensive  chicken- 
house  of  six  flats,  each  capable  of  holding  seventy-five  chickens. 
This  was  electrified,  the  current  being  applied  for  ten  minutes 
during  every  hour  of  the  day.  Out  of  a  total  of  400,  Only  six 
chickens  died,  a  mortality  of  I  ..">  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a 
mortality  under  ordinary  conditions  which,  in  the  summer 
months,  i m : i \  lie  as  high  as  50  per  Cent.  The  electrified  chickens 
were  ready  for  the  market  in  live  weeks,  instead  of  three  months. 
Their  vitality    under  electricity  was  remarkable,  and   they   were 

tiighly  charged   with  electricity  during  the  treatment   that 

one  received  a  distinct  shock  on  touching  one  of  them,  altho 
tin'  birds  themselves  showed  no  si^ns  of  anything  unusual.  If 
a  bird  pecked  at  a  finder,  sparks  flew  from  its  Weak." 


DOUBTS   ABOUT  TRAIN-WIRELESS 

THAT  THE  RKCEXT  successful  demonstration  of 
wireless-telegraph  service  to  and  from  moving  trains  is 
not  "so  much  of  a  muchness"  after  all,  is  the  opinion 
of  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York).  Its 
chief  use,  from  the  public  standpoint — that  of  preventing  col- 
lisions— will  be.  he  thinks,  doubtful  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.     The  possibility  of  operating  a  wireless  telegraph  on  a 

moving  railway-train  has  been  demon- 
strated by  previous  experiments,  as  noted 
recently  in  these  pages,  but  the  critic  of 
The  News  is  sure  that  its  utility  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated.  It  will  be  possible, 
he  thinks,  to  distribute  bulletins  of  cur- 
rent happenings,  stock-market  quota- 
tions, etc.,  to  the  passengers  on  a 
limited  express;  but  while  such  novelties 
may  serve  as  advertisements,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  justify  the  expense  of  equip- 
ping a  train  with  a  wireless  outfit.  He 
writes: 

"On  superficial  observation  it  might 
appear  to  be  a  great  advantage  for  the 
train-dispatcher  at  a  terminal  to  be  able 
to  communicate  instantly  with  any  of  his 
trains  wherever  they  are  on  the  road. 
There  are  train-dispatchers  who  can  recall 
instances  in  their  own  experience  when 
they  knew  that  two  trains  were  speed- 
ing toward  a  certain  collision  but  were 
powerless  to  warn  them  of  the  danger. 

"Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  a  railway  company  were  to 
equip  its  trains  with  wireless  telegraphy 
so  that  the  train-dispatcher  could  at  any 
and  all  times  warn  any  train  anywhere 
on  the  road.  That  would  mean,  of  course, 
that  every  train  on  the  line,  freight-trains 
and  work-trains  as  well  as  passenger, 
would  have  to  carry  a  wireless-telegraph 
outfit  and  a  wireless-telegraph  operator. 
There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  equip- 
ping a  light  locomotive  running  over 
the  road,  for  example,  with  wireless;  bul 
passing  that  for  a  moment,  consider  what 
the  risk  would  be  of  collision  if  this 
were  to  be  the  sole  reliance  for  com- 
munication. With  all  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
communication  is  still  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain, even  with  the  powerful  equipment 
used  on  shipboard,  and  at  large  perma- 
nent stations.  Moreover,  the  jumble  of 
confusing  sounds  in  a  wireless-telegraph 
message  has  been  by  no  means  elimi- 
nated with  all  the  progress  made  in  tuning,  etc.  There 
would  always  be  a  good  deal  of  risk,  therefore,  that  a  mes- 
sage sent  by  the  dispatcher  to  a  train  might  be  misread  and 
misunderstood,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions  might  be  such 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  communicate  with  the  train  at  all. 
It  is  rather  significant  that  on  the  second  day  the  Lackawanna 
Limited  train  was  run  with  its  wireless  equipment,  newspaper 
dispatches  slated  that  the  apparatus  was  more  or  less  dis- 
abled, a  generator  having  been  burned  out. 

"All  these  objections,  however,  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
reason  why  the  wireless  telegraph  on  railway-trains  is  not  an 
important  advance  for  railw  a \  safety.  The  inherent  defect  in  our 
American  system  of  operating  trains  by  telegraphic  train  orders, 
whether  the  telegraphic  message  be  sent  over  a  wire  or  through 
the  air,  is  that  the  safety  of  the  train  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  train-dispatcher.  As  all  the  trains  operating  over  a  busy  rail- 
way division  are  in  charge  of  one  man.  there  will  come  a  time 
sooner  or  later  when  a  mistake  will  be  made,  either  by  the 
dispatcher  himself  or  in  the  chain  of  transmission  from  the  dis- 
patcher through  the  operator  to  the  conductor  and  engineer, 
and  two  trains  will  come  together.  The  history  of  American 
railroading   contains   hundreds   of   such   occurrences.      We   pay 
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every  year  a.  heavy  toll  in  deal  lis  and  injuriesof  passengers  and  em- 
ployees upon  railways  who  still  adhere  to  this  antiquated  system. 
"If  this  old  system  were  to  continue  in  use,  it  is  possible  that 

the  introduction  of  wireless  telegraphy  on  trains  might  in  some 
instances  save  collisions  when  the  trains  would  otherwise  he 
beyond  reach,  but  tho  probabilities  are  that  the  errors  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  operation  of  such  an  uncertain  system  of  communi- 
cation would  cause  many  more  accidents  than  it  would  prevent." 

It  is  significant,  the  writer  believes,  that  the  reports  of  the  use 
of  the  wireless  telegraph  on  the  Lackawanna  did  not  impress 
English  railway  officials  as  of  particular  importance.  The  New- 
York  Times  quotes  an  official  of  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway  as  saying: 

"Tho  report  of  the  successful  Lackawanna  experiment  is 
possibly  of  far-reaching  importance  in  America;  but  under  the 
present  method  of  operation  here  we  would  not  gain  anything, 
even  if  moving  trains  could  be  in  constant  wireless  communica- 
tion with  the  stations.  There  is  never  any  need  here  to  tell 
an  engine-driver  how  he  is  to  go.  All  trains  are  controlled 
through  the  signal-towers." 

And  the  general  manager  of  the  British  Marconi  Company 
himself  is  quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  wireless  equipment  of  trains  will 
come  generally  in  the  immediate  future,  partly  on  account  of 
its  great  cost  and  partly  because  at  present  there  is  no  apparatus 
that  is  reliable  enough  under  the  difficult  working  conditions 
of  swiftly  moving  trains  to  justify  general  adoption  by  the 
railroads." 

POCKET  WIRELESS — A  wireless  receiver  of  such  simplicity 
that  it  may  easily  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket  has  been 
devised  by  a  French  inventor,  Mr.  Hurm.  The  following 
description  of  the  instrument,  which  has  been  named  the  "on- 
dophone,"  is  translated  from  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  18): 

"It  consists  of  a  special  telephone  receiver  of  500  ohms  resis- 
tance, on  which  is  mounted  a  detector  made  of  lead-platinum 
crystals.  Two  wires  about  six  feet  long,  rolled  on  spools,  ter- 
minate in  clamps  to  keep  them  in  position.  And  this  is  all! 
The  complete  apparatus  weighs  only  a  few  ounces  and  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket. 

"To  receive  signals  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  it  is  sufficient  to 
attach  one  of  the  wires  to  a  gas-  or  water-pipe,  thus  securing  a 
ground -connection,  the  other  wire  being  fastened  to  the  antenna. 
This  varies  in  size  with  the  distance.  In  the  environs  of  Paris, 
a  metallic  mass  suffices — a  balcony  railing,  the  wire  of  an 
electric  bell,  or  the  gilded  metal  frame  of  a  mirror.     Farther 

away,  several  yards 
of  wire,  insulated  at 
each  end,  are  neces- 
sary, but  these  can 
be  dispensed  with 
by  using  a  telephone- 
wire.  One  may  thus 
receive  the  Eiffel 
Tower  signals  in 
any  part  of  France. 
Finally,  when  travel- 
ing in  the  country, 
not  too  far  from 
Paris,  one  may  re- 
ceive the  signals  by 
sticking  a  knife  into 
a  tree-trunk  (the 
antenna)  and  letting 
the  second  wire  trail 
on  the  ground.  All  these  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
inventor,  and  we  personally  have  received  signals  at  Versailles, 
very  distinctly,  with  a  gas-pipe  as  ground  -  connection  and  a 
finger  of  the  hand  as  antenna. 

"The  very  great  sensitiveness  of  this  device  is  due  to  the 
excellence  of  its  component  parts — a  specially  devised  telephonic 
receiver  and  selected  crystals  in  the  detector.  .  .  .  Altho  of 
moderate  price,  the  ondophone  gives  results  comparable  with 
those  obtained  with  the  most  complete  plants.  Like  these, 
also,  it  may  be  combined  with  condensers  and  tuning-bobbins 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  reception.  It  may  be  seen  that 
this  is  a  serious  apparatus  which  will  form  a  gift  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  young  people  " 


BRICK  STATUARY 

TEE  ANCIENT  BABl  LONIANS  made  imposing  sculp- 
ture in  high  relief  on  their  brick  walls,  such  as  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  [star  Gate  of  the  Royal  Castle.  An  at- 
tempt is  now  being  made  to  imitate  them  by  restoring  the 
brick  to  a  place  of  honor  in  statuary  art.  Says  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  January  10): 

"Instead  of  fixing  a,  raw   block  in  position  and  hewing  if  with 
the    chisel,    as    is    frequently    done    with    the    relief's   on    Knglish 
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A  MONUMENT  BUILT  OF  BRICK. 


houses,  thereby  laying  the  brick  open  to  atmospheric  influences, 
and  destroying  the  remarkably  picturesque  charm  of  the  vivid 
colored  material,  the  monument  is  molded  bodily  out  of  the 
unburnt  brick  clay,  cut  into  layers  and  stones,  and  each  finished 
up  carefully.  In  the  kiln,  the  molded  parts  are  laid  on  a  sand 
bed,  insuring  perfect  mobility  during  the  baking  process  and 
excluding  any  risk  of  breaking  or  bending.  A  perfectly  uniform 
shrinking  of  15  to  16  per  cent,  may  be  accounted  for.  When 
the  monument  is  next  erected  on  the  spot,  the  insertion  of  a 
proper  thickness  of  lime-cement  mortar  into  the  joints  between 
the  brick  layers  restores  it  to  the  originally  contemplated  dimen- 
sions. The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a  figure  intended 
for  the  monument  of  an  African  explorer  to  be  erected  in  a 
German  sea-town.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  a  sculptor,  Mr.  Edzard, 
of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Donandt.  The  monument,  thirty-three  feet 
high,  grows  out  of  a  brickwork  wall  surrounding  its  base.  The 
explorer,  clad  in  his  Moroccan  burnoose,  is  shown  astride  on 
a  camel,  looking  boldly  out  into  the  distance.  This  monument, 
rising  above  the  river  Weser,  is  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  spirit 
animating  the  seafaring  population  of  the  town  which  thus 
wished  to  commemorate  the  explorer." 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  CANDLES— The  creation  of  the  paraffin 

industry  is  thus  strikingly  set  forth  by  Oildom  (Bayonne,  N.  J.): 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  a  tank  of  paraffin  burned  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  the  officials  there  sighed  with  relief.  It  was 
out  of  the  way  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  One 
of  the  employees  of  the  Cleveland  refinery  wondered  if  paraffin 
would  not  do  to  make  candles  with.  He  tried  it  and  the  candles 
burned  nicely.  He  suggested  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
that  a  factory  might  be  started  to  make  these  candles.  To-day 
S.  O.  is  making  300,000,000  paraffin  candles  a  year.  Those  who 
have  seen  tallow  dips  burning  know  what  the  difference  between 
them  and  paraffin  candles  is.  Tallow  candles  have  passed  with 
the  spinning-wheel.  Try  to  buy  one  now  if  you  don't  think  so; 
yet  at  one  time  they  could  be  purchased  in  every  grocery-store."' 
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GUM   AND   ITS  CHEWERS 

THAT  ANA  BENEFIT  bo  digestion  from  gum-chewing 
i-  extremely  doubtful,  despite  popular  opinion  on  the 
subject,  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  T.  H.  McClintock,  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  writing  in  The  Medical  Times  (Janu- 
ary). Chewing,  hi  stimulates  the  secretion  of  saliva,  but 
saliva  is  not  needed  in  digestion  at  the  precise  time  when  the 
gum  is  usually  chewed.  What  the  chewer  principally  does, 
according  to  Dr.  McClintock,  is  to  apply  a  very  effective  process 
of  refinement  to  the  gum,  which  is  well  purified  by  the  time  he 
pets  through  with  it.  the  chewer  having  meanwhile  disposed  of 
the  impurities  by  swallowing  them.     Says  the  writer: 

"'When  it  was  discovered  that  the  sap  of  the  chicle  gum- 
tree  made  the  best  possible  base,  the  manufacture  of  gum 
became  a  real  industry,  and  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions, as  is  evidenced  by  the  importation  during  the  past  year  of 
about  eight  million  pounds  of  chicle  gum.  the  finished  product 
having  a  market  value  of  over  -So-i.OOO.OOO. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  a  nation  of  chewers.  It  is  an 
American  habit  and  an  American  industry,  and  kept  alive  by 
the  hundreds  of  immigrants  landing  here  every  day.  who  adopt 
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it  in  their  process  of  evolution,  and  thus  become  the  largest 
of  the  gum-manufacturer. 
"It  would  probably  remain  more  of  a  social  question  than  a 
■object  for  medical  discussion,  were  it  not  for  the  manner  in 
rhich  it  is  advertised  by  some  of  the  selling  agents.  They  make 
ificrr  strongest  appeal  on  a  purely  medical  basis.  Their  chief 
ilaim  is  that  it  is  an  aid  to  digestion.  They  also  present  it  as  an 
issistanl  to  oral  hygiene.  If  it  confers  such  benefits  to  mankind, 
we  may  wink  at  any  reasonable  stretch  of  the  advertiser's  imag- 
ination, but  if  this  form  of  advertising  is  fraudulent,  the  medical 
profession  should  take  heed,  and  the  general  public  ought  to 
be  advised." 

Chicle  gum,  the  base  of  chewing-gum,  is  collected  in  Mexico 
ind  other  tropical  countries.  Of  the  manner  of  its  collection, 
Dr.  McClintock  quotes  as  follows  from  an  article  by  George  F. 
Behringer  {The  Practical  Druggist,  August,  1913): 

"The  sweet,  sticky  nature  of  the  sap  attracts  and  holds 
BQUntless  insects,  creeping  and  (lying,  after  the  manner  of  a  strip 
•f  flypaper.  The  native  gatherers  of  the  sap  are  not  unduly 
soli'-it ons  over  the  presence  of  insects  or  extremely  careful  to 
avoid  including  pieces  of  bark  and  leaves,  for  they  are  paid  by 
the  pound.'" 

This  quotation,  Dr.  McClintock  goes  on  to  say,  would  mean 
fit  tie  to  us  if  we  were  sure  that  the  gum  is  purified  before  being 
placed  on  the  market;    but   he  continues  the  quotation: 

'Take  at  random  a  piece  from  each  package,  wash  off  the 


sugar  and  hold  the  piece  to  the  sunlight.  In  every  case  will  be 
seen  particles  of  dirt.'  And  further:  'So  that  every  man.  woman. 
and  child  user  of  chewing-gum  is  for  the  time  being  a  walking 
washing-machine.' 

""Quoting  from  Prof.  William  Mansfield,  of  Columbia 
University,  in  the  same  issue,  we  learn  that:  "To-day  the 
user-  of  chewing-gum  are  the  refining-machines.  They  swallow 
the  refuse,  and  about  the  time  the  gum  is  thoroughly  clean  and 
pure,  it  is  t  brown  away.' 

"So  much  for  tlie  manufacturers'  opinion  of  the  general  public. 
We  have  very  little  to  say  about  oral  hygiene.  The  people  who 
are  particular  about  keeping  the  mouth  in  a  healthy  and  sani- 
tary condition  do  not  rely  upon  the  use  of  gum;  many  do  not 
even  use  it.  while  others,  who  chew  it  daily,  have  mouths,  which, 
to  be  polite,  are  at  least  unattractive." 

A  careful  examination  is  then  made  of  the  claim  that  gum- 
chewing  aids  digestion,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  any 
such  eflfect  is  mainly  imaginary.     As  we  are  informed: 

"The  manner  in  which  it  aids  digestion  is  hard  to  explain, 
while  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  it  can  exert  no  particular 
influence  over  that  process.  It  can  not  aid  salivary  digestion 
for  obvious  reasons.  With  even  a  moderate  effort  given  to 
mastication,  the  salivary  enzymes  produce  all  the  effect  on  starch 
that  nature  requires.  Mastication  is  mostly  useful  as  a  process 
of  trituration  and  lubrication. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  salivary  digestion  continues  to 
any  considerate  extent  after  the  food  reaches  the  stomach. 
Gastric  secretion  is  quickly  stimulated  by  the  anticipation  of 
food,  and  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  soon  inhibits  the 
action  of,  or  destroys  completely,  the  salivary  amylase.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  amount  of  salivary  digestion  continued 
in  the  stomach  previous  to  the  complete  admixture  of  food  and 
gastric  ferments,  or  possibly  a  slight  amount  owing  to  the  les- 
sened inhibitory  action  of  combined  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
product  of  protein  hydrate;  but  this  is  only  a  possibility,  and 
to  what  extent  it  proceeds  is  as  yet  problematical.  Therefore, 
if  gum-chewing  is  going  to  aid  gastric  digestion  by  a  further 
addition  of  salivary  amylase,  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  one 
must  labor  diligently  for  a  short  time. 

"The  act  of  chewing  does  stimulate  gastric  secretion,  but 
after  a  meal  the  appetite  is  appeased,  and  no  form  of  stimula- 
tion to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  can  equal  that  of  food 
in  actual  contact  with  it.  Moreover,  the  nervous  reflex  govern- 
ing gastric  secretion  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  protein  substances  with  which 
it  has  to  deal.  It  is  possible  that  some  brands  of  chewing-gum 
do  contain  a  trace  of  pepsin.  If  so,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is  that  it  does  no  particular  harm. 

"The  greatest  amount  of  chewing  is  done  between  meals, 
when  gastric  digestion  is  well  along  toward  completion  and  the 
stomach  contains  sufficient  free  hydrochloric  acid  to  destroy 
whatever  salivary  enzymes  may  reach  it  at  that  time.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  the  chewing  process  can  influence  intes- 
tinal digestion." 


CACTUS  CATTLE -GUARDS— How  the  cactus -plant  may 
be  utilized  in  railway  construction  is  illustrated  by  a  type  of 
cattle-guard  devised  by  a  section-foreman,  Arthur  Moeller. 
on  the  Arizona  Eastern  Road.  This,  says  The  Railway  Ag( 
Gazette  (Chicago),  is  probably  the  simplest  and  cheapest  cattle- 
guard  ever  constructed,  and  its  efficiency  is  said  to  be  even  su- 
perior to  much  more  elaborate  and  expensive  tj^pes.      We  read: 

"The  first  one  of  these  guards  was  put  in  service  about  six 
months  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  no  animal  has  ever  crossed  it 
or  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  investigate  it,  as  it  consists 
simply  of  a  bed  of  a  small  cactus  that  grows  abundantly  along 
that  portion  of  the  line  arid  with  whose  thorns  horses  and 
cattle  are  thoroughly  familiar.  It  is  said  thai  horses  will  shy 
from  a  patch  of  this  cactus  as  they  would  from  a  rattlesnake. 
The  bed  is  made,  as  the  accompanying  photograph  indicates, 
of  two-by-six-inch  timbers  placed  on  edge.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  box  so  formed  is  placed  a  few  inches  of  sand  and  gravel, 
in  which  the  cactus  is  planted.  This  variety  of  cactus  is  said 
to  be  very  long-lived,  and  as  the  material  grows  in  abundance 
nearby, it  is  not  difficult  to  renew  it  if  necessary.  As  the  thorns 
will  pierce  an  ordinary  boot  or  shoe,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
a  piece  of  timber  along  the  bottom  bar  of  the  fence  of  the  guard 
to  allow  employees  to  cross." 
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BUILDING   A    DAM   ON 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  A  DRUG 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  the  substance  now  more 
widely  used  as  a  medicino  than  any  other  was  totally 
unknown  to  man.  Iodin  existed  then,  as  it  exists  now, 
in  almost  everything,  living  or  dead — plants,  minerals,  and 
animals,  but  it  remained  for  a  French  chemist,  Bernard  Cour- 
tois,  to  extract  it  in  the  course 
of  experiments  on  marine  plants 
in  an  effort  to  prepare  saltpeter 
artificially.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Institute  of  France  on 
December  29,  1813,  by  his  co- 
worker, Clemont,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Discovery  of  a  New 
Substance  in  Seaweed,  by  B. 
Courtois."  The  first  to  use  the 
element  in  medicine  was 
Dr.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  in  1831. 
Prepared  at  first  from  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants  and  even  from 
sea-water  itself,  iodin  is  now 
chiefly  a  by-product  of  the  salt- 
peter industry,  and  the  vast  ni- 
trate deposits  of  Chile  furnish 
most  of  it.  From  a  centen- 
nial address  by  Prof.  Camille 
Matignon,  of  the  College-  de 
France,  printed  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique     (Paris,     December 

13),  we  learn  that  Chile  now  furnishes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  iodin — approximately  500  tons  out  of  a  total  product  of 
750  tons.  The  rest  comes  from  Europe  and  Japan.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  it  all  runs  up  to  about  $6,000,000,  which 
figure  would  be  considerably  increased  if  we  should  take  into 
account  the  value  of  all  iodin  compounds  or  products — pharma- 
ceutical specialties,  mineral  salts,  etc.     Says  Prof.  Matignon: 

"Iodin,  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  compounds,  is  the  cura- 
tive agent  in  widest  use ;  no  other  element  holds  a  place  that 
can  be  compared  to  it  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

"Each  of  its  derivatives  finds  use  in  medical  treatment. 
The  iodids  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  strontium,  barium, 
iron,  lead,  mercury,  gold,  ammonium,  antimony,  and  arsenic 
are  employed  in  diverse  circumstances,  and  there  are  few  ail- 
ments in  whose  treatment  iodin,  in  some  form,  can  not  be  used. 

"Iodin  in  its  free  state  is  now  considered  as  the  most  valuable 
of  antiseptic  agents;  it  is  easily  reduced  to  vapor  and,  being 
very  diffusable,  penetrates  deeply  into  the  tissues.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  vapor,  in  fumigation  or  in  solution  with  all  sorts  of 
solvents. 

"The  iodids  susceptible  of  ionization  in  the  organism  exert 
a  special  action  on  nutrition;  they  facilitate  the  disassimilation 
of  albuminoids  and  fattj^  matters,  and  consequently  diminish 
the  reserves  of  fat  and  shrink  the  glandular  system. 

"Certain  living  organisms  accumulate  iodin,  such  as  certain 
tropical  sponges,  which  contain  14  per  cent,  of  it.  Man  and 
animals,  in  their  thyroid  glands,  also  concentrate  iodin,  the 
amount  in  sheep's  thyroid  exceeding  9  per  cent.  Diminution 
of  iodin  in  these  special  organs  corresponds  to  well-marked 
diseased  conditions;  the  result  is  that  iodin  plays  a  physiological 
part  of  marked  importance.  Iodin  would  appear  to  be  a  real 
living  metalloid.  It  circulates  through  the  air  in  infinitesimal 
quantities  and  accumulates  in  dust.  Armand  Gautier  found  it 
in  the  algse  and  spores  contained  in  the  fine  dust  collected  at 
the  base  of  the  lantern  of  the  Pantheon.  The  plankton  of  the 
sea,  that  immense  mass  of  infinitesimal  life — infusoria,  diatoms, 
algae,  etc.,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of  the 
ocean — is  also  rich  in  iodin.  The  blood  of  animals,  too,  contains 
iodin  in  its  white  corpuscles,  and  all  these  facts,  which  are  well 
established,  show  how  considerable  a  part  it  plays  in  biology.  It 
is  one  of  the  infinitely  small  chemical  agents  called  catalyzators, 
whose  evolution  Ave  are  beginning  to  study.  Plants  growing  on 
iodin-bearing  soils  assimilate  this  element  and  transfer  it  to 
herbivorous  animals,  which  pass  it  on  to  the  carnivorous;  it 
is  then  eliminated  and  returns  to  the  ground,  or  to  that  vast 


reservoir  of  chemical    products,    the  sea,    to  assume  Organic   life 
again   in   the  plankton  or  in   marine  plants  or  animals." 

What  of  the  future  of  the  iodin  industry'/  The  deposits  of 
natural  nitrates  in  Chile  are  limited,  and  will  doubtless  lie  ex- 
hausted in  another  century,  but  we  are  reminded  that  there 
will  remain  other  salty  deposits  sulfate  of  soda,  etc.  Bui  in 
extracting   it   from    those   sources   iodin    will    no   longer    be   a    by- 
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THE   ICE,   UPPER   MISSISSIPPI    RIVER   IMPROVEMENT. 


product,  as  in  the  saltpeter  industry,  and  its  cost  must  rise  con- 
siderably. Extraction  of  iodin  directly  from  the  sea  will  probably 
be  resumed,  the  writer  predicts,  which  will  be  a  new  instance 
of  the  reappearance  of  methods  regarded  as  superannuated.— 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BUILDING  DAMS  ON  ICE 

TO  DAM  a  river  that  is  frozen  from  shore  to  shore  might 
seem  impractical  to  the  lay  mind,  but  that  is  what 
they  have  been  doing  in  operations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  requiring  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  dams  and  shore-protection.  Brush  and  stone 
are  hauled  on  the  frozen  river  and  heaped  up  in  the  required 
fashion  just  over  the  place  where  they  are  to  rest  on  the  bottom. 
When  spring  comes,  and  the  ice  melts,  the  stone  and  brush- 
work  sink  into  place  without  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
engineers.  Or  the  ice  may  be  cut  and  the  filling  sunk  when 
desired.  A  writer  describes  this  work  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago) : 

"During  the  past  three  winters  considerable  construction  and 
repair  work  have  been  done  in  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March.  The  success  of  this  work  and  its  cheapness 
demand  a  cold  winter  and  consequent  strength  of  ice  on  which 
to  haul  the  sled-loads  of  rock  and  brush  to  the  desired  locality. 
No  plant  is  required,  and  the  great  cost  of  steamboats,  barges, 
quarter-boats,  etc.,  used  in  open-river  work,  is  thereby  elimi- 
nated. Teams  are  hired  from  farmers  and  others  at  a  time 
when  teams  are  not  much  needed  for  other  work;  labor  is  usually 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  can  be  kept  fully  employed  either  in 
getting  out  material  or  placing  it  in  the  work. 

"For  winter  work  are  selected  dams  to  be  built  in  shallow 
water,  across  bars,  or  in  chutes  not  accessible  at  low  stages  to 
boats  and  barges,  and  material,  especially  rock,  is  obtained  from 
localities  inaccessible  at  any  time  to  a  floating  plant.  .  .  . 
There  are  vast  quantities  of  loose  rock  in  the  ravines  which  can 
be  gathered  up  and  loaded  on  sleds  very  cheaply,  but  which 
could  not  be  reached  at  all  by  barges  on  which  to  load  it.  Con- 
siderable rock  is  thus  obtained  for  winter  work  without  the 
expense  of  quarrying,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  brush  are 
often  much  reduced." 
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THE  CHILD  IN  RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE 


THE  DELINEATION  of  a  child  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  sculpture,  especially  when  the 
sculptor  aims  at  naturalness  or  reality.  A  German 
writer  in  lilnr  Laud  and  Mar  (Stuttgart)  awards  the  palm 
of  supereminence  to  the  Quattrocentists  in  this  field.  The 
wholly  idealistic  method  of  art  practised  by  the  sculptors  who 
preceded  the  great  masters  of  the  early  Renaissance,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  rendered  child-portraiture 
a  task  comparatively  easy,  according  to  his  statement.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the 
discovery  was  made 
that  in  order  faithfully 
to  present  the  human 
form  in  sculpture  it 
was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  principles 
of  the  masters  of  an- 
tiquity, to  prefer,  as 
they  did,  the  beauty  of 
truth  to  mere  pretti- 
to  work  conscien- 
tiously from  models, 
then,  we  read,  "the 
ship  of  art  set  sail  on  a 
new  course."  There- 
after the  weak,  pretty. 
and  practically  feature- 
less portraiture  of  chil- 
dren meant  to  sculptors 
what  a  sunken  reef 
means  to  wary  mari- 
ners, and  was  similarly 
shunned.  Continuing, 
the  writer  draws  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the 
making  of  a  child's  por- 
trait and  that  of  mak- 
ing one  of  an  adult : 


THE    CHILD    FIRST    INTERPRETED    IX    SCULPTURE. 

From  a  relief  by  Luca  della  Robbia  who.  with  other  sculptors  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, were  attracted  to  child-portraiture  in  stone  by  the  very  difficulties  of  the  task 


"Obviously,  it  is  not 
only  a  grateful,  but  also 
a  fairly  easy  undertak- 
ing to  reproduce  the 
traits  of  an  adult,  ma- 
ture and  fixt  of  char- 
acter, whose  BOUl-life  is  written,  as  it  were,  in  runic  letters, 
in  face  and  form,  compared  to  the  work  of  presenting  the 
white  leaf  of  a  child's  soul  on  which  no  inscriptions  are  to 
be  discerned.  Even  to-day  we  know  very  little  of  these  child- 
souls,  for  all  the  emphatic  pronouncements  about  the  century 
of  the  child,  and  despite  the  vast,  affectionate,  and  often 
extremely  clever  literature  that  has  accumulated  about  them. 
Nevertheless,  sculptors  of  our  own  period,  in  making  a  child's 
portrait,  have  it  in  their  own  hands  to  decide  as  they  please, 
whether  to  follow  the  manner  of  the  fabulist  and.  modeling 
solely  along  the  lines  of  loveliness,  effort  a  result  of  cloying 
sweetness.  The  least  overdoing,  however,  in  such  kind  of 
endeavor,  is  sufficient  to  obliterate  totally  the  semblance  of  the 
actual    child. 

"  Many  of  our  modern  naturalistic  sculptors  wittingly  disclaim 
this  risk  only  too  often  when  they  attempt  to  body  forth  the 
SOUl  of  a  child.  In  every  case  they  wreck  themselves  by  a 
slavish  adherence  to  formulas;  and  when  Nature  has  provided 
no  salient  possibilities  in  t  heir  subject,  content  themsc  Ives  merely 
to  produce  a  work  that  appears  to  the  eve  as  beautiful." 


In  this  connection  the  writer  points  to  the  stronger  natures 
of  the  (Quattrocentists,  all  of  whom  possest  the  warrior  spirit, 
and  he  tells  us  that  the  very  difficulty  of  child-  port  rait  u  re 
incited  them  to  overcome  it.  All  artists  of  all  great  periods, 
we  read,  beginning  with  the  Florentine,  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi, 
called  Donatello.  who  blazed  the  trail  of  naturalism,  were 
particularly  drawn  toward  child  -  portraiture,  and  the  reward 
of  their  toil  is  evident  in  their  brilliant  individual  achievements. 
The  sculptures  of  this  period  are  often  unsurpassable  in  the 

sureness  of  their  psy- 
chology  and  physiology, 
we  are  informed,  with 
tlie  consequence  that 
these  '  men  succeeded 
not  only  in  producing 
portraits  which  are 
charming,  but  which 
are  likewise  true.  They 
knew  how  to  "seize 
the  fragrance  of  the 
flower  before  the  bud 
was  closed,"  and  to 
reveal  through  the  cor- 
poreal form  of  the  child 
the  light  of  the  soul 
within.  These  men. 
working  in  various  ma- 
terials, including  stucco, 
have  succeeded  in  giving 
Italy  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  Renaissance 
modeling.  It  is  not  the 
austere  beauty  of  Greek 
art  which  they  have 
imitated  nor  the  soft 
effeminacy  of  Canova, 
but  a  refined  and  <  x- 
qui.ic  conception  of  the 
child's  face  and  form. 
Among  those  of  whom 
the  writer  gives  a  part  io- 
ular  account  are  Desi- 
derioda  Set  tignano,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Dona- 
tello; Donatello  himself,  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  he  concludes: 

"It  may  seem  surprizing  that  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance  in 
no  other  world  of  culture  produced  works  of  art  even  distantly 
worthy  to  be  set  in  comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  Ital- 
ians. Two  considerations  are  here  involved,  and  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  First,  art,  with  the  exception  of  the  classic  Italian  school, 
has  ceased  being  under  the  direct  influence  of  ancient  sculpture. 
Secondly.it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
Italian  race  and  the  warm,  ripening  airs  of  the  southern  clime 
measurably  decreased  the  obstacles  these  sculptors  encountered 
in  seeking  perfection  in  the  portraiture  of  children.  Yet  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  this  explanation  merely  dimly  illumines  the 
technical  triumph  of  these  men.  Their  imperishable  merit  is  tin-: 
In  their  sculptures  of  children,  without  ever  being  sweet  and 
unreal,  they  have  been  able  by  means  of  wonderful  creative  im- 
agination to  make  the  inner  spirit  shine  through  the  outer  sub- 
stance and  so  free  to  the  breeze,  as  it  were,  the  profound  secret  of 
the  child-soul."  -Translation   mad,     for  Tuk    LlTKRARY  DlGEST. 
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TO  SAVE  OUR  FOLK-SPEECH 

IF  MR.  BRYCE  found  what  many  believe  to  exist,,  a  lack 
of  variety  in  American  life,  the  uniformity  might  be  broken 
by  a  little  effort  to  preserve  the  racy,  local  forms  of  common 
speech.  So  thinks  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  who  wonders  why  our 
dialectical  forms,  where  firmly 
stamped  and  pure,  should  be 
treated  with  pedagogical  in- 
tolerance. Local  newspapers, 
The  Post  avers,  "could  do 
much  lor  their  own  vigor,  as 
well  as  for  the  future  of  the 
language,  if  they  would  cleave 
to  a  rude  native  tang."  Tak- 
ing also  a  leaf  from  the  cus- 
tom of  the  county  societies 
abroad  which  make  a  local  st  udy 
of  language,  the  writer  thinks 
•'communities  might  be  got  to 
share  the  scholar's  respect  for 
"dialectic  regeneration.'"  Fi- 
nally, the  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  depreciate  the  work 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  is 
met  by  the  declaration  that 
'"whatever  his  weaknesses,  Mr. 
Riley  has  shown  that  the  dia- 
lect form  may  be  susceptible 
of  intimacy  and  variety  of 
emotional  appeal."  Our  store 
has  not  the  richness  of  the 
English  or  Irish  folk-speech,  for 
reasons  here  examined: 


Copyrighted  by  "  Uebcr  Land  imd  Meer." 
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"Diffused  education  and 
currents  of  democratic  thought 
have  hindered  the  birth  of  pro- 
vincialisms on  our   soil  as  the 

migratory  habits  of  our  population  have  refused  them  sustenance. 
So,  too,  the  growing  dominance  of  urban  life  has  worked  against 
them.  Our  local  colorists  have  reflected  in  fiction  dozens  of  dis- 
tinct forms  of  dialect,  but  rather  by  accentuating  the  extreme 
individuality  of  New  England,  or  the  South,  or  the  Far  West, 
than  by  faithfully  reproducing  the  vernacular  of  even  the  most 
rural  community.  Any  American  understands  any  of  our  dialect 
writers,  while  he  would  be  graveled  by  the  first  line  of  modern 
Cheshire  or  Kentish  or  Norfolk.  Our  fiction  does,  however, 
indicate  popular  forms  of  speech,  nowadays  much  endangered. 

"The  Government  has  reported  the  inroads  made  by  the 
moonlight  schools  of  Kentucky  upon  the  sturdy  negligence  of 
the  mountain  tongue.  The  picturesque  acridity  of  New  England 
speech,  now  swamped  by  foreigners,  was  vitally  distinct  from  the 
broad  humor  of  prairie  diction,  now  fast  being  urbanized;  the 
explosive  West  of  Bret  Harte  has  been  civilized  to  a  degree;  even 
in  the  South,  the  old  Creole-land  and  the  old  Virginia  are  becoming 
traditional.  That  these  lines  of  cleavage  represented  a  native 
vigor  is  beyond  question.  The  chief  agents  in  their  destruction 
are  the  schoolmaster  and  the  newspaper  abroad.  The  news- 
papers could  not  be  written  in  the  style  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
or  De  Quincey,  even  if  such  writers  were  available;  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  they  and  other  agencies  are  making  current  a 
standardized  speech  that  is  driving  idiomatic  coin  out  of  even 
remote  circulation. 

"Such  idiom  smacks  of  .the  soil.  Wedded  to  localities,  its 
preservation  seems,  in  theory,  feasible.  The  life  of  every  section 
is  reflected  in  its  speech.  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  pride  in 
the  very  archaisms  it  possesses?  In  glory  of  cadence  no  American 
dialect  equals  'The  Shadow  of  the  Glen'  or  'Riders  to  the  Sea.' 
But  we  have  a  storehouse  on  which  we  can  never  afford  to  turn 
the  key.  Take  a  lower-Mississippi  sentence  that  Clemens  might 
have  copied:  'There's  been  a  fray  on  the  river — I  don't  know  how 
the  fraction  began,  but  Dan  and  Bill  feathered  into  the  Joneses 
with  their  rifles.'     Agincourt  bowmen  would  have  understood 


By  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  of  the  company  of  sculptors  "unsur- 
passable in  the  sureness  of  their  psychology  and  physiology." 


'feathered  into.'  In  the  tongue  of  the  Appalachians  storm  is 
tempest,  gay  is  gamesome,  strong  is  sur-vigorous,  the  air  is  the 
element,  agriculture  is  tilth  and  husbandry,  medicine  is  physick. 

The  people  speak  in  metaphor  as  readily  as  the  Tudors.  One 
can  hear  in  the  (irea.l  Smokies,  as  in  Marlowe,  of  cowards  whose 

blood  is  snow-broth  and  heroes  bold  as  brass.  To  become 
ashamed  of  speech  with  a  colloquial  flavor  is  to  become  ashamed 

of  the  very  speech  that  has 
primitive  thews  and  muscles. 
To  read  the  country  conver- 
sations of  that  random  walker, 
Clifton  .Johnson,  in  his  High- 
ways and  Byways  Keri<  s,  and 
compare  (Ik  shrewd  point  of 
talk  in  ' unprogressive '  with  the 
stilted  flatness  of  'progressive' 
localities,  is  as  instructive  as 
to  compare  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  with  present-day 
Congressional  oratory.  The 
homespun  language  has  a  past ; 
in  it  beats  the  heart  of  demo- 
cratic feeling,  and  its  sayings 
and  phrases  have  a  race-old 
distillation  of  wisdom." 

The  first  pamphlet  of  the 
new  British  Society  for  Pure 
English  lays  down  certain  pre- 
liminary principles: 

"These  chiefly  look  to  a 
restoration  of  the  old  popular 
sense  for  native  expression — 
for  a  speech  rich  in  localism, 
dialectic  raciness,  naturalness 
in  idiom  and  diction.  .  .  . 
The  pamphlet  falls  in  with  a 
general  concern  over  the  dry- 
ing-up  of  the  sturdy  vernacular 
and  its  encrusting  by  an  arti- 
ficial, town-bred  speech.  Cor- 
respondents have  lately  gone 
into  remote  districts,  only  to 
ascertain  sadly  that  'journal- 
ese' had  thrown  a  mortal  dart 
at  dialects  once  as  vital  as  in 

Eliot's  Lancashire  rustics,  or  Scott's  lowlanders,  or  the  Devon 

of  Blackmore,  or  Wessex  of  Hardy." 


NEW  WRITERS  FOR  GIRLS 

THE  WOMAN'S  MOVEMENT  is  so  occupied  just  now 
with  thoughts  of  its  own  success  that  it  hasn't  gone 
far  beyond  its  own  horizons.  Lying  just  beyond  them, 
however,  must  be  the  concerns  of  the  girl,  and  one  woman  is 
found  beforehand  in  asking  if  a  new  type  of  girl  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  books  she  will  read.  A  week 
or  so  ago  we  found  that  the  boys  of  to-day  had  bidden  farewell  to 
fairies  and  even  heroes  of  adventure,  and  are  buckling  down 
to  scientific  facts.  They  have  found  their  purveyors,  but  Miss 
Clara  W.  Herbert,  head  of  the  children's  department  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  public  library,  writes  in  the  Springfield 
Republican  a  plea  for  a  new  order  of  books  for  girls.  The  girl, 
in  adolescence  is  "emotional,  aspiring,  and  prone  to  introspec- 
tion," and  is  only  satisfied  with  books  that  present  something 
which  seems  ideal,  "something  which  she  can  apply  to  her  own 
life."  Miss  Herbert  hopes  that  in  future  "tales  with  heroines 
too  stupid  or  too  lacking  in  imagination  to  be  other  than  good, 
and  those  appealing  to  the  introspective  tendency  of  the  girl, 
will  pass  away  forever,  and  that  we  may  have  for  girls  in  the 
impressionable,  adolescent  period  reading  which  shall  broaden 
their  interests  and  strengthen  their  sinews,  mental  and  moral." 
Her  analysis  of  the  girls'  case  is  interesting: 

"The  reading  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  prophetic;  the  boy 
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craves  tales  of  aotion  and  adventure.  For  it  is  to  be  his  part 
to  go  out  into  the  world  of  action  and  achievement;  the  girl 
wishes  to  read  of  characters  whom  she  can  admire  and  whose 
virtues  she  can  appropriate  to  her  own  life.  She  must  find  in  her 
books  seeds  for  spiritual  growth,  so  that  Later  she  will  be  able  to 
make  home  beautiful,  her  children  happy  and  good,  and  the  lives 
of  all  she  meets  brighter  and  better.  If  one  watches  girls  and 
questions  them  about  their  reading,  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
true  explanation  of  their  taste.     It  is  rather  appalling  to  find 


ONE  OF  THE  CHARMS  OF  FLORENCE. 

A  "  bambino,"  by  Andrea  della  Robbia,  which,  with  others  of  similar 
character,  ornaments  the  facade  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Innocents. 


that  Elsie  Dinsmore  is  a  most  popular  heroine,  yet  I  am  forced 
to  believe  that  almost  all  girls,  if  strictly  honest,  do  like  her, 
even  tho  willing  to  admit  that  she  would  not  be  a  happy  com- 
panion. They  consider  her  a  model  girl,  and,  if  not  laughed  at, 
admire  her. 

"Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  average  girl 
read  a  story  not  laid  in  the  present  time  and  in  surroundings  and 
circumstances  similar  to  her  own.  Historical  tales,  and  those 
dealing  with  life  in  other  lands,  are  not  generally  popular,  as  are 
the  stories  of  school  and  neighborhood  life,  or  those  in  which  the 
heroine  assumes  charge  of  the  family  during  the  illness,  or  after 
the  death,  of  one  of  the  parents.  Authors  have  learned  that 
this  is  a  popular  basis  for  girls'  stories.  Tims  the  difficulty  is  to 
give  to  the  girl  hooks  in  sufficient  numbers,  satisfying  this  real 
need  of  hers  and  she  will  not  read  them  unless  they  do  meet 
this  need  in  some  way  and  still  give  her  anything  that  will  be 
stimulating  intellectually.  At  present  there  are  hardly  thirty 
girls'  stories  which  add  anything  to  her  mentally.  How  is  this 
range  to  lie  broadened?" 

The  |    thing,    of   course,    is    to    wonder    why    Scott    and 

Dickens  and  classic  authors  that   interested  children  of  a  gener- 
ation ago  fail  of  their  charm  for  those  of  to-day.      But  the  reason 
imple  enough  and  quite  in  the  realm  of  justification: 

"The  modem  book,  with  its  red  covers,  big  print,  attractive 
and  up-to-date  illustrations,  conversation,  and  general  air  of 
being  easily  finished,  makes  the  closely  printed  pages  of  the 
older   books  seem    particularly  difficult    to  reail.  and   the  strange 

costumes  of  t he  illustral ions  further  deter  the  child.     Moreover, 
■>■  books  are  not   common   talk  now  as  they  were  when  first 


printed,  and  the  children  seeing  them  unused  on  library  shelves 
while  the  grown  people  discuss  the  latest  best  sellers,  naturally 
prefer  something  more  popular.  So,  if  they  read  novels  at  all, 
they  are  likely  to  read  present-dajr  ones,  which  are  most  sadly 
unsuited  for  them. 

"Such  is  the  problem  of  the  girl's  reading.  By  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  she  is  ready  for  much  reading-matter,  and  we 
are  between  two  evils,  girls'  stories,  which,  innocuous  enough  in 
many  cases,  have  no  real  worth,  and  modern  fiction.  Might 
there  be  a  possible  third  course,  in  a  revival  of  interest  among 
grown  people  in  the  romances  of  their  youth,  so  enthusiastic  a-  to 
plunge  the  girls  of  to-day  headlong  into  the  glorious  jkil:.  -  ol 
Dickens  and  Hawthorne,  Scott  or  Thackeray? 

"Or  is  it  possible  that  a  new  fiction  could  be  created  for  girls, 
substituting  for  the  unconvincing  and  unattractive  heroine  a 
more  ardent,  active,  and  lovable  one'.'  As  we  look  back  over 
the  history  of  children's  literature,  we  see  that  authors  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  idealism  of  girls,  have  catered  to  it.  but. 
in  many  cases,  in  an  introspective  and  morbid  manner.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the  Elsit  Dinsmon  type  and 
'The  Wide.  Wide  World.'  Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Women' owe-  its 
phenomenal  popularity,  which  has  not  been  displaced  in  forty- 
five  years,  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  she  portrays,  tho  striving 
to  realize  their  aspirations,  are  none  the  less  normal,  healthy, 
fun-loving  young  people.  Still  later  we  have  a  new  type  in 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.'  Here  is  an  ardent  little  being 
who  changes  all  the  simple  humdrum  happenings  of  a  limited 
life  into  joyous  experiences,  whose  vivid  imagination  colors 
every  dull  and  drearjT  thing  with  rosy  light.  Aside  from  the 
pleasure  Rebecca  has  given  to  her  readers,  she  has  done  much 
in  the  education  of  writers,  so  that  books  depicting  wholesome, 
happy-hearted  children  are  on  the  increase." 


FRENCH  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA 

THAT  the  American  woman  is  the  dominating  influence 
in  the  spread  of  French  culture  in  her  country  is  the 
statement  of  James  Hazen  Hyde,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  Paris  Temps,  who  is  considering  Mr.  Hyde  not  only  as 
chief  propagandist  of  the  French-American  interchange  of  ideas, 
but  also  in  his  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer  on  this  subject 
before  a  Paris  audience.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  once  prominent 
in  life-insurance  circles  in  America,  began  his  activities  in  the 
field  of  French  literature,  we  are  reminded,  in  his  college  days. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  since  1903  there  has  been, 
continuous  intellectual  intercourse  between  France  and  the 
United  States  through  the  medium  of  exchange  lecturers.  Th< 
reason  American  women  are  preeminent  in  this  movement, 
according  to  Mr.  Hyde's  reported  opinion,  is  that  American 
men  are  wholly  absorbed  in  business,  as  in  other  days  men  were 
preoccupied  with  war.  They  do  not  put  on  armor  now,  and 
directors'  meetings  have  taken  the  place  of  tournament-.  But 
as  was  the  case  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  it  is  only  the  women  who  have  leisure  for  literature. 
In  suggesting  that  American  women  had  acquired  their  taste  for 
literature  from  French  women,  Mr.  Hyde  pointed  out  the  part 
borne  by  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  in  the  process,  saying:  "They  begin 
to  learn  French  in  order  to  buy  their  gowns.  Later  they  read 
French  novelists  and  historians."  Of  American  preferences  in 
French  literature  Mr.  Hyde  puts  as  first  choice  the  novel, 
especially  that  of  "the  cloak  and  sword"  school,  as,  for  instance, 
"The  Three  Musketeers."  and  the  "detective  story."  Novels 
of  the  naturalistic  school  have  been  widely  read,  he  admits. 
but  have  not  been  approved.  The  purely  psychological  novel 
dues  not  appeal  to  Americans,  because,  as  Mr.  Hyde  explains 
to  the  writer  in  Ij    '/'<  mps — 

"We  are  as  an  adolescent  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  arc 
younger,  more  simple,  less  complex  in  our  nature  than  you. 
Our  life  has  been  loo  busy,  too  full  of  action.  We  have  not  had 
time  to  put  ourselves  into  the  melting-pot.  to  analyze  ourselves 

— at  least  not  up  to  this  stage. 

"Americans  like  the  short  story,  which,  'limited  in  extent 
and  dramatic  in  idea,  obliges  the  author  to  go  straight  to  the 
point.'     They  have  a  warm  regard  for  Daudet  and  for  Coppee. 
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Th«y  read  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  popular 
history,  such  as  accounts  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  of  Napoleon. 
They  are  charmed  with  the  literary  criticism  of  a  Sainte-Beuve, 
a  Taine,  or  a  Brunetiere;  but  they  are  not  much  drawn  to  the 
poets.  They  have  no  time  to  dream,  and  care  little  for  'the 
allurements  of  dolce  far  niente  or  the  sadness  of  silence.'  The 
poetry  of  Americans  is  in  doing  things.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  aro  very  fond  of  the  theater,  altho  the  contrast-  of  temper- 
ament and  of  life  between  the  French  and  the  Americans  natur- 
ally results  in  a  difference  of  taste  in  the  kind  of  plays  they  like. 
"Americans  go  to  the  theater  for  relaxation,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  problems,  either  social  or  sentimental. 
They  are  thoroughly  optimistic,  and  so  'they  do  not  like  plays 
that  have  an  unhappy  ending.'  Also,  they  aro  whole-souled  in 
their  admiration  for  'the  symmetry,  the  logic,  and  the  clarity 
of  French  plays,'  which  explains  why  Sardou  and  Dumas  fils, 
the  latter  especially  in  'La  Dame  aux  Camelias,'  are  the  authors 
most  frequently  translated  and  played.  Americans,  moreover, 
show  an  increasing  tendency  to  appreciate,  in  particular,  plays  on 
American  subjects,  written  for  the  American  public  by  American 
authors,  yet  having  something  of  a  greater  boldness  and  of  a 
deeper  candor,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  French  theater." 

On  the  whole,  the  interviewer  records  further,  Americans 
realize  that  they  have  much  to  gain  from  intercourse  with 
France,  and  they  have  a  most  lively  and  an  increasing  sympathy 
for  her  literature  and  for  her  ideals.  To-day  they  seek  through 
her  to  achieve  their  "intellectual  and  artistic  independence," 
as  in  the  past  they  had  recourse  to  her  to  gain  their  political 
independence.  Finally,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the 
origin  of  his  great  attachment  for  the  country  in  which  he  now 
resides,  Mr.  Hyde  could  only  say,  "in  very  pure  French,  touched 
with  a  tone  of  foreign  accent": 

"I  have  always  liked  France.  My  first  visit  here  was  made 
when  I  was  five  years  old.  As  a  child  I  spent  much  of  my  time 
with  my  father,  who  urged  upon  me  the  study  of  French  and 
German.  French  literature  fascinated  me.  French  life,  when 
1  was  old  enough  to  understand  it,  held  me  captive.  I  bought  a 
house;  and  here  I  have  found  content  in  living.  Besides,  as  an 
American  I  enjoy  the  pleasant  memory  of  the  long  stretch  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  that  is,  since  1776,  during 
which  no  real  cloud  has  darkened  the  horizon  of  French-American 
relations.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  greater 
friends  or  lesser  friends,  but  there  have  never  been  any  actual 
differences  between  us.  This  is  a  fact  unique  in  history." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  A  COLLEGE  YEAR  COSTS 

THE  QUESTION  of  cost  opens  cr  closes  the  college 
door  to  hundreds  of  young  Americans.  Our  millionaire 
standards  have  lately  made  this  a  debatable  question. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  is  said  to  be  the  pocket-money  of  some 
scions  of  that  class,  tho  one  who  bears  the  name  of  Morgan  is 
reported  in  the  newspapers  as  paying  his  way  through  a  Harvard 
year  with  a  paltry  $1,500.  Halving  this  and  then  clipping  off 
half  a  hundred  is  enough  for  a  student's  necessary  expenses, 
including  his  tuition  and  board,  declares  the  president  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  the  heads  of  Harvard,  Princeton,  Dartmouth, 
and  Brown  concur.  Sponsors  for  Columbia  and  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versities reduce  the  sum  to  $500,  and  claim  no  hardships  would 
be  endured.  The  New  York  Sun  prints  some  answers  to  the 
question  whether  $700  a  year  is  enough,  and  begins  with  President 
Lowell,  who  says: 

"Should  a  young  man  be  able  to  go  through  college  on  $700  a 
year?  Certainly  he  should,  at  least  at  Harvard.  A  great  many  stu- 
dents do  so.  The  unavoidable  expenses  are,  tuition,  $150;  board, 
$150;  and  room,  $54,  making  a  total  of  $354.  Allowing  something 
for  books,  stationery,  and  possible  laboratory  fees,  it  may  roughly 
In  said  that  the  unavoidable  expenses  amount  to  $400  a  year. 

"This  leaves  $300,  which  is  a  comfortable  margin  to  pay  for 
such  other  necessary  expenses  as  clothing,  washing,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  for  a  reasonable  and  desirable  amount  of  recreation. 
Not  only  should  a  young  man  be  able  to  go  through  Harvard  on 
$700  a  year,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  be  able  to  take  part 


in  the  various  philanthropic;  social,  and  athletic  activities  which 

are  so  important   a   part     >f  the  college  life. 

"As  proof  Of  this  il  may  !'<•  stated  that  several  of  the  highest- 
rank  scholars  and  several  undergraduate  leaders  are  -pending  less 
than  $700  a  year." 

President  Hibben,  of  Princeton,  shows  that  during  1912-13 
the  college  records  prove  that  the  actual  college  expenses  ranged 


HEAD   OF    DONATELLOS    "DAVID." 

The  fourteenth-century  sculptures  of  children,  "without  ever  being 
sweet  and  unreal,"  reveal  "the  profound  secret  of  the  child-soul." 


from  $100  to  $900  a  year,  proving  that  the  student  himself  can 
arrange  his  expenses  to  suit  his  income: 

"I  am  sure  that  a  young  man  could  go  through  college  most 

comfortably  on  $700  a  year.     From  our  treasurer's  office  I  have 

obtained  the  following  information  concerning  the  students  of  the 

university,  for  the   year    1912-13,    for   actual   college   expense.; 

paid  to  the  treasurer: 

Numher  of 
Amount  per  year  Students 

Less  than  $100 8 

Prom  $100  to  $200 '. 46 

From  $200  to  $300 '. 76 

From  $300  to  $400 95 

From  $400  to  $500 141 

From  $500  to  $600 507 

From  $600  to  $800 422 

From  $800  to  $900 5 

"I  can  not  definitely  state  what  the  personal  expenses  may  be 
above  the  amount  of  the  actual  college  bills,  but  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  they  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  college  bill  itself." 

Seven  hundred  gives  a  Dartmouth  man  a  generous  surplus 
for  social  and  athletic  activities,  according  to  President  Stryker. 
Five  hundred  is  liberal  for  necessary  expenses,  and  "a  good 
many  would  be  glad  to  start  in  with  the  remaining  $200  and  take 
their  chances  on  this  covering  all  other  items."  President 
Faunce,  of  Brown,  deprecates  poverty,  which  "  often  means  worry, 
depression,  and  inefficiency  in  college,"  but  "seven  hundred 
dollars  in  most  American  colleges  is  enough  to  enable  one  to  for- 
get things  and  emphasize  persons."  In  the  spending  of  money 
at  college,  says  President  Shanklin,  of  Wesleyan,  "much  depends 
on  that  invisible,  but  all-pervading  influence  which  is  called  the 
college  atmosphere." 
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CHICAGO'S   MEMORIAL   HOTEL   FOR    THE   UNEMPLOYED 


THK  SELF-RESPECTING  MAX  out  of  a  job  is  the 
kind  <>!'  guesl  welcomed  at  the  new  Rufus  F.  Dawes 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  On  the  second  night  of  its  existence 
the  hotel  was  filled  to  capacity  at  eight  o'clock,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  And  every  evening  now,  says  another 
Chicago  daily,  "the  big  lobby  is  filled  from  opening  time,  at 
5.30   P.M.,   until   bedtime   with  a   capacity   throng  of  clean-cut. 
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AT  rasp:   in  TIIEIK   I  NX. 

Unemployed  men  taking  comfort  before  the  big  open  Are  in  the  lobby  of  the  Dawes  Hotel.  The  conver- 
sations heard  here,  we  are  told,  •are  not  profane  or  frivolous,"  and  the  cheerful,  spacious  lobby  is  fill  d  every 
evening  with  a  crowd  of  serious-minded  men.  A  flag  with  the  motto.  "  Don't  give  up  the  shin."  hangs  on 
the  wall.    "'  None  of  the  boys  I  was  talking  with,"  said  one  lodger,  "was  thinking  of  giving  up  any  ship." 


"We  have  a  labor  scheme  for  getting  men  employment.  We 
expect  to  get  a  list  every  day  from  the  larger  concerns  that  need 
men.  Then  we  will  give  the  men  slips  telling  them  where  they 
can  go  for  employment.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  this.  There 
will  be  as  few  rules  as  possible.  The  men  will  register  just  as 
in  any  other  hotel,  but  they  must  take  a  bath  before  the\  go  to 
bed." 

The  hotel,  we  read  in  a  descriptive  article  in  The  Inter  Ocum, 

can  rank  with  any  "in  out- 
ward appearance  and  inward 
cleanliness."  and   the  plan  is: 

"to  provide  lodging  and  food 
at  absolutely  nominal  cost  for 
all  men  who  wish  to  be  decent 
citizens  and  who  will  accept 
work  when  offered. 

"  Five  cents  is  charged  for 
one  of  the  200  beds  placed  in 
the  ward-rooms. 

"Ten  cents  is  charged  for  a 
single  bed  in  a  private  room, 
there  being  100  of  these. 

'"Eight  cents  pays  for  a 
meal  of  the  following  menu: 

Soup 2  cents 

Coffee 2  cents 

Doughnuts 1  cent 

Pie :(  cents 

"No  charge  is  made  for  use 
of  an  individual  shower-bath, 
equal  in  every  respect  to  one 
provided  by  the  best  of  clubs." 

But  one  man's  storj  of  a 
day   in   the  Rufus   P.  Dawes 

hotel  gives  a  better  idea  of  it 
than  a  mass  of  statistics. 
thinks  the  1  nd  r  Ocean  writer. 
So  Hugo  Yarick  is  allowed  to 
tell  his  experience  as  follows: 


serious-minded  men."  Here  is  a  memorial  built  by  a  father 
a-  a  tribute  to  his  son,  which,  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean's 
opinion,  is  "probably  destined  to  rank  with  Hull  House  as  one 
of  the  inosi  beneficial  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country." 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  former  Controller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
United  States,  now  president  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of 
Illinois,  built  the  hotel  in  memory  of  his  son  Rufus,  who  was 
drowned  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
The  younger  Dawes  had,  it  seems,  discust  with  his  father  the 
establishment  of  some  such  "refuge  for  the  man  who  is  trying  to 
get    back    on    his    feet."      So    the   father    has    put    over   $100,000 

i.it  >  the  erection  of  the  building  at  is  South  Peoria  street,  which 
was  opened  on  New-Year's  Day.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dawes,  brother 
of  the  founder,  does  not  expect  the  hotel  to  pay  for  itself,  at  least 
for  some  time.  Tho  if  it  could  be  made  self-supporting,  he 
remarked  to  an  Inter  Ocean  reporter,  "I  believe  it  would  en- 
courage a  great  many  men  to  build  similar  structures  in  other 
cities  of  the  country."     And  he  continues: 

"We  will  not  provide  permanent  lodging  for  any  man.     Men 
will  be  accommodated  while  they  are  searching  for  employment, 

but    the  professional  idler  will  not   be  welcome. 


"  I  had  a  job  that  started 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
removing  bricks  from  a  torn- 
down  building  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hotel.  One 
of  the  men  working  with  me  told  me  about  the  hotel.  I  stuck 
my  money  in  my  pocket,  paid  a  nickel  to  telephone  the  grocer,  w  ho 
notified  my  wife,  atid  paid  another  nickel  for  a  bed  at  the  hotel. 
"They  made  me  register  just  like  the  blokes  do  at  the  Black- 
stone,  and  handed  me  a  key  with  a  rubber  ring  around  it  that  just 
litted  over  my  wrist. 

"'Give  me  a  call  for  4.30,'  1  said,  and  the  man  at  the  window- 
said  '0.  K."  and  shook  hands  with  inc. 
"'Want  any  meal  checks'.''  the  guy  said. 

"When  he  told  me  what  I  could  get  a  regular  feed  for  I  blew  th< 
w  hole  eight  cents,  and  t  hey  showed  me  t  he  way  along  to  a  regular 
first-class  dining-room.  We  didn't  have  any  towels     I  meanthosi 
napkin  things— but  we  had  a  fine  feed,  and  then  wewenl  up  and 

loafed  atid  smoked  in  the  prettiest  hotel  room  1  ever  saw.  There 
were  pictures  on  the  wall  and  a  big  (lag.  just  like  the  one  that 
Fighter  Perry  had  and  on  which  he  wrote  Don't  give  up  the 
ship.'  Well,  none  of  the  boys  I  was  talking  with  was  thinking  of 
giving  up  any  ship. 

"By  and  by  a  bell  rang  and  the  word  was  passed  around  to 
get  into  a  bath.  I  was  looking  for  an  old  tub,  but  they  showed 
me  into  a  dandy  two-room  apartment.  You  can  hang  your 
clothes  and  sit  down  in  one  room  and  in  the  other  there  is  a  lot 
of  nice  warm  water  that  shoots  down  from  a  water-bucket  over 
J  our  head. 

"1  was  having  a  good  time  when  1  was  fold  to  come  along  to 
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THE   SON, 

Kufus  Fearing  Dawes,  whose  name 
will  ba  remembered  by  thousands  of 
men  who  have  been  titled  over  a  time 
of  temporary  discouragement. 


the  locker.  There  was  a 
regular  bank  place  where 
I  put  my  clothes,  and 
they  gave  me  a  pair  of 
slippers  and  some  of  those 
pan  jamma  things,  all 
pink  and  white,  and  1  lien 
1  trailed  along  to  bed. 
The  boys  were  all  feeling 

proud  and  haughty  in 
their  new  clothes,  but, 
believe  me,  it  was  the 

best  bed  1  ever  struck 
in  a  long  while,  and  1 
went    off  to  sleep  like  a 

til]). 

"It  didn't  seem  no 
time  until  some  one 
shook  me  and  asked  me 
if  1  was  a  -00,  and  1  said 
I  was.  1  gave  up  my 
pan  jamma  things  and 
got  my  clothes  back,  and 
was  the  first  man  on  the 
job  in  the  morning.  Be- 
fore I  could  get  out  they 
took  away  from  me  that 
rubber  bracelet  with  the 
key.  After  1  finished 
the  second  day's  work  I 
had  so  much  money  I 
just  had  to  get  home 
and  hand  it  over  to  the 
missus." 


That  very  important 
personage,  the  clerk,  is  one  John  Hansen,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  police  force  for  twenty  years,  knows 
many  of  the  lodgers,  and  is  considered  capable  of  handling 
any  situation  that  may  arise.  His  chief  trouble  so  far,  says 
The  Inter  Ocean,  "has  been  the  gentle  reminding  in  forceful 
words  to  many  of  the  daily  applicants  that  they  can  not  expect 
to  make  of  the  place  a  regular  lodging-house,  and  that  it  is 
up  to  them  to  get  work  and  take  care  of  themselves." 

The  writer  we  have  been  quoting  believes  that  the  plan  of  the 
Dawes  hotel  "will  be  quickly  copied  in  other  parts  of  the 
country."  Inquiries  from  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and 
other  cities  show  a  keen  and  wide-spread  interest,  we  are  in- 
formed. And  further  proof  appears  in  an  editorial  in  the  El 
Paso  Herald,  describing  the  Chicago  venture  and  setting  forth 
El  Paso's  need  for  something  of  the  sort.  To  conclude  with  a 
few  more  details  re- 
garding the  Chicago 
hotel  as  given  by  the 
El  Paso  paper: 


"The  hotel  is  built 
on  most  modern  lines, 
strictly  sanitary  in  all 
appointments.  Heat- 
ing and  ventilation  are 
automatically  regulat- 
ed; there  is  every  ap- 
pliance for  cleanliness 
of  building,  bedding, 
furniture,  persons,  and 
clothing.  .  .  .  The  beds 
are  furnished  with  fresh 
sheets  daily,  and  the 
Mater-proof  mattresses 
are  cleaned  with  a  hose. 
The  building  is  abso- 
lutely fire-proof,  and 
there  is  no  wood  about 
the  sleeping-apartments. 
A  cafeteria  is  conducted 
in  the  basement. 

"No    man    will     be 
given  permanent  lodg- 


ing,  but  any  man  who 
Will  abide  by  the  rules 
will      be      housed     while 

looking  for  employment. 
'Tramps'  will  be  dis- 
couraged at  all  t  imes,  as 
tin'  house  is  meant  for 
tin'  worthy  unemployed. 
A  labor  bureau  will  be 
run  in  connection  with 
tin'  hotel;  large  concerns 
will  be  asked  daily  for 
notice  of  men  wanted, 
and  the  guests  of  I  lie 
hotel  will  be  given  slips 
telling  where  to  look 
for  work.  'There  will 
be  few  rules,  but  every 
man  must  lake  ;i  hath 
before  he  gets  a  bed.' 
"There     is     a     sound 

basis    to    philanthropic 

efforts  of  this  sort.  Men 
who  were  interviewed 
tlie  first  night  by  the 
papers  declared  that  if 
the  accommodations  had 
been  free  they  would 
not  have  come  in.  They 
valued  the  opportunity 
to  pay  even  a  little  for 
the  shelter.  The  aver- 
age man  prefers  to  pay 
his  way  even  when  he 
is  temporarily  down. 
There  is  no    wisdom    in 

merely  doling  out  free  gifts,  unaccompanied  by  efforts  to  assist 
the  unfortunate  to  reestablish  themselves." 


THE   FATHER, 

Charles  G.  Dawes,  who  built  the 
Kufus  F.  Dawes  Hotel  as  the  most 
fitting  memorial  to  his  son,  who  was 
drowned  on  September  5,  1912. 


THE  FIVE-CENT  BEDS. 

There  are  200  of  them.  Lodgers  must  bathe  before  retiring,  but  are  provided  with 
the  luxury  of  slippers  and  night-garments,  "pan  jamma  things''  that  make  "the  boys 
feel  proud  and  haughty."  In  the  morning  the  man  who  wants  to  look  his  best  before 
going  to  work  or  to  search  for  it  is  given  the  use  of  a  safety-razor  and  shoe-polish. 


THE  CARTOONIST  CALLED  DOWN— Wit  and  art  are 
often  basely  prostituted  nowadays  by  newspaper  cartoonists, 
thinks  the  editor  of  The  Homiletic  Review.  "Hardly  a  week 
passes  without  a  cartoonists'  invasion  of  the  right  of  human, 
personality  to  decent  respect."  "To  let  it  pass  with  indifference 
to  the  offense  it  gives  to  our  fellow  men  tends  to  dull  the  moral 
sensitiveness  into  callousness  to  other  wrongs,"  in  this  writer's 
opinion,  and  he  believes  "the  boundary  lines  between  right  and 
wrong  in  this  region  of  social  relations  have  been  blurred,  and 
need  to  be  redrawn  distinctly."  And  the  editor  proceeds  to 
redraw  them: 

"First,   the  public   right  to  criticize   the   public's   servant   is 

indisputable.  It  is  a 
duty  also,  since  judi- 
cious criticism  promotes 
better  service.  Second, 
in  such  criticism  ridi- 
cule may  be  employed 
as  legitimately  as  logic, 
and  sometimes  even 
more  effectively.  Even 
in  mathematics  a. prop- 
osition is  sometimes 
demonstrated  by  show- 
ing that  its  contrary  is 
absurd.  Of  this  sort  is 
a  cartoon  depicting  a 
man  attempting  to  ride 
two  horses  galloping; 
in  opposite  directions. 
Third,  the  fundamental 
moral  law  of  good-will 
draws  the  line  beyond 
which  ridicule  is  cul- 
pable and  immoral.  The 
grotesque  cartoon  which 
puts  the  head  of  a  pub- 
lic man  on  the  body  of 
a  jackass  is  not  ridicu- 
lous but  improper.  The- 
burlesque        caricature 
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which  distorts  the  features  of  a  well-known  face  is  simply 
(•(.arse  mockery,  resented  as  such  by  any  one  who  applies  to 
it  the  rule,  "Put  yourself  in  his  place.'  The  victims  of  such 
treatment  may  gel  hardened  to  it.  as  they  do  to  the  mendacity 
of  yellow  journals,  to  which  it  is  allied.  Hut  none  who  is  in- 
tent on  moral  culture  will  suffer  himself  to  regard  personal 
vilifying  with  aughl  bul  disgust.  That  such  lampooning  is 
lecially  demoralizing  to  young  people,  too  prone  to  disregard 
persona]  rights,  is  evident.  The  Mosaic  law,  which  modern 
practise  lags  behind,  respected  even  the  personality  of  crimi- 
nals by  limiting  the  number  of  lashes  laid  on  them,  'lest  thy 
brother  should  seem   vile  unto  thee."'" 


AGAINST  THE  TANGO 

CONDEMNING  not  only  the  tango,  but  the  whole  "new 
paganism"  of  which  it  is  declared  a  part.  Pius  X.  gives 
his  approval  to  a  letter  written  by  Cardinal  Basilio 
Pompili.  Vicar-General  of  Rome,  reproving  the  sins  that  are 
creeping  into  our  civilization.  The  new  paganism,  the  Cardinal 
s,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Ssservalore  Romano,  the  organ 
of  the  Vatican,  "is  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  faithful." 
lb  urges  the  clergy  to  "warn  people  of  the  grave  offense  against 
(led  of  participating  in  amusements  which  are  incitant  to 
corruption."  So  far  as  mention  of  the  tango  is  made  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  confesses  himself  '"deeply  grieved  to  learn  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  introduce  a  certain  dance  from  over  the  seas 
which  gravely  outrages  modesty  and  which  has  already  been 
condemned  by  many  illustrious  Bishops  and  prohibited  even  in 
Protestant  countries."  The  letter,  so  newspaper  dispatches 
aver,  was  edited  by  the  Pope  to  eliminate  some  of  the  vehement 
expressions  it  originally  contained.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  however,  has  been  more  unsparing.  His  letter,  we  are 
told  by  the  press,  declares  dancing  the  tango  a  sin  which  must  be 
confest  and  for  which  penance  must  be  done,  and  adds: 

"We  condemn  the  dance  imported  from  abroad  known  under 
the  name  of  the  tango,  winch,  by  its  nature,  is  indecent  and 
offensive  to  morals,  and  in  which  Christians  may  not  in  con- 
science take  part.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  duty  of  confessors 
to  take  notice  of  this  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
penanci  .'" 

Cardinal  O'Connell,  of  Boston,  has  followed  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
in  as  comprehensive  views,  seeing  in  "the  play,  the  magazine, 
the  ballroom,"  evidence  of  "an  ever-increasing  disregard  of 
even  the  rudiments  of  common  decency  of  dress,  of  deportment, 
of  conversation,  and  of  conduct."  In  a  recent  sermon,  rather 
fully  reported  by  the  New  York  Sun,  he  says: 

"Little  by  little  the  bars  have  been  lowered,  letting  out  the 
few  influences  which  held  society  in  restraint  and  letting  in  a 
very  Hood  of  folly,  of  insatiate  greed  for  amusement  of  any  and 
every  kind,  until  what  even  a  few  years  ago  would  make  a  decent 
woman  blush  to  see  in  others  has  become  so  common  that  even 
decent  women  now  accept  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  themselves  and 
their  daughter-. 

"We  need  be  neither  prude  nor  Puritan  to  see  and  to  realize 
that  something  is  passing  in  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  tho 
women  to-day  which  is  leaving  them  hard  and  unwomanly,  and 
that  year  by  year  this  transformation  goes  on  until,  if  it  con- 
tinue-, there  will  be  neither  home  nor  family,  nor  normal  womanly 
nature  left. 

"  If  this  i-  the  new  woman,  then  God  spare  us  from  any  further 
developments  of  an  abnormal  creature.  Certainly  this  is  not 
the  Catholic  woman  who  is  true  to  her  faith  and  is  not  easily 
influenced  by  these  modem  fads  of  a  new  paganism,     she  has 

her  standards  ami  -he  Btands  by  them  unchanged." 

Many  other  Catholic  bishops,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the 
New  York  Times,  join  in  vehemenl  denunciation.  The  letter 
of  Bishop  Schrembs,  of  Toledo,  is  characteristic: 

"In  answer  to  your  recent  communication,  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  amusements  of  a  people  are,  in  a  measure,  a  relle.x  of 
its  morality.  There  is  a  wave  of  sensualism  sweeping  over  the 
land  to-day,  and  on  its  crest  it   ha-  carried  with  it  the  suggestive 


fashions  of  dress  and  the  nauseating  revels  and  dances  of  the 
brothel.  '  Dress  and  dance  under  such  conditions'  are  destroying 
the  very  sense  of  womanly  reserve  and  decency.  They  were 
born  of  the  sensualism  of  the  brothel,  and  they  quite  naturally 
beget  sensualism  in  return." 

Previous  to  these  public  denunciations  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  Rabbi  Wise,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  launched  a  philippic 
against  dancing.  In  the  New  York  Tribune's  report  he  is  repre- 
sented as  saving: 

"My  objection  to  so-called  modern  dancing  arises  out  of  the 
belief  shared  by  many  that  it  is  only  a  phase  of  the  wide-spread 
social  deterioration  which  we  see  about  us.  Nothing  could  be 
more  serious  to  a  democracy  than  that  general  lowering  of 
standards,  that  wide-spread  debasement  of  tone,  the  evidence  - 
which  are  many  and  multiplying. 

"Not  only  does  clean  dancing  seem  to  have  passed,  but  even 
decent  walking  is  much  too  rare.  One  is  nauseated  by  the 
spectacle  of  women  walking  in  suggestive  and  vulgar  fashion. 
There  is  much  about  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  woman- 
hood to-day  that  suggests  a  lowered  attitude  toward  life.  The 
women  of  the  streets,  and  not  merely  the  women  of  the  street-, 
look  as  if  they  would  copy  the  fashion  of  the  creatures  of  the 
harem,  save  that  they  lack  the  modesty  of  the  women  of  the 
harem  to  be  seen  in  Eastern  lands.  The  theater  but  reflects  the 
atmosphere  of  our  day,  some  of  it  fine  and  of  high  purposi 
but  more  of  it  pandering  to  tastes  diseased  and  decadent. 

"No  sane  man  would  belittle  the  joys  of  life  nor  cloud  the 
brightness  of  life's  sweet  and  wholesome  pleasures.  But  that  is 
not  joy  nor  gladness  which,  in  the  guise  of  modern  dancing,  can 
be  had  only  at  the  cost  of  life's  finest  and  tenderest  sanctities. 

"Nearly  all  men  and  women  were  shocked  when  these  wretched 
dances  were  perpetrated  for  the  first  time.  If  one  were  to  enter 
a  New  York  ballroom  to-day  for  the  first  time  after  ten  year-' 
absence  he  would  be  struck  dumb  and  speechless  with  disgust 
and  astonishment  at  the  degeneration  which  has  come  to  pass 
within  a  little  time. 

"That  older  pepple  indulge  in  the  new  type  of  dancing  excuses 
neither  the  dancing  nor  the  fools  of  an  older  growth  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  enticed  by  its  low  and  vulgar  fascination. 
Modern  dancing  is  popular,  not  because  of  its  grace,  but  because 
of  its  appeal  to  our  lower  nature." 

The  Timers  questionnaire  was  answered  by  prominent  clergy- 
men of  Protestant  denominations,  also,  many  of  whom  were 
Episcopal  bishops.  Their  position  is  rather  one  of  caution, 
realizing  the  possibilities  of  danger  in  overindulgence,  but  also 
holding  that  the  dances  are  refining  themselves.  Bishop  Nelson 
and  Bishop  Darlington  are  of  this  persuasion,  the  latter  saying: 

"My  own  opinion,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is 
that  the  new  dances  are  no  worse  than  the  old  dances  which 
preceded  them.  In  fact.  1  think  the  tendency  is  more  and  more 
toward  stately  walking  dances  and  will  eventually  bring  back 
the  old-time,  minuet,  to  which  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion. The  present  craze  for  dancing  which  has  driven  out  so 
completely  the  former  craze  for  bridge-whist,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. Gambling  and  drinking  could  be  combined  with  bridge- 
whist,  but  they  can  not  well  be  with  dancing.  Evil-disposed 
persons  will  make  evil  of  anything,  but  the  tendency  of  dancing 
in  proper  places  and  under  proper  chaperonage  is,  1  think, 
beneficial  and  proper." 

Opinions  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  clergy  naturally  be- 
sprinkle the  daily  press,  the  Ww   York  Mail  saying: 

"It  is  no  innocent  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  graceful 
rhythmic  movement  that  has  drawn  from  the  churches  of 
England,  France,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  other  liberal 
civilized  nations  such  grave  public  protests  and  warnings. 

"There  is  a  harmless  and  beautiful  dance,  also  called  the 
tango,  which  carries  the  stalely  spirit  of  the  old  minuet,  hut 
it  is  against  all  reason  and  experience  to  suppose  that  it  is  this 
innocuous  pastime  that  has  made  tango-dancing  an  irrepressible 
passion. 

"The  tango  which  appals  lovers  of  sound  manners  and  morals 
is  an  immodest  and  basely  suggestive  exorcise  tending  to  lewd- 
ness and  immorality. 

"Every  decent  home  should  be  on  its  guard  against  what  the 
Pope  calls  '  I  he  new    paganism.' 

"  Vet  1  he  mere  name  'tango'  should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
society  against  a  modesl  and  graceful  dance  properly  executed." 
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HOW  TO  GET  THE   MOST  OUT  OF  TRUCKS  AND  WAGONS 

By  Harry  Wilkin  Perry 
Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Vehicle  Committee  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 


1**  li  ERE  arc  various  ways  of  making  the 
motor-truck  and  delivery-wagon  re- 
turn the  largest  interest  on  the  investment. 
Borne  of  these  methods  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  one  with  another,  while  others 
are  diametrically  opposed  one  to  another. 
In  considering  them  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
business  in  which  the  vehicles  are  used. 
Methods  that  will  produce  desired  results 
in  one  case  may  not  apply  to  another. 

In  dealing  with  the  motor-wagon,  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  is  gained  by  dismissing  as 
completely  as  possible  from  the  mind 
everything  relating  to  horse  service.  The 
subject  needs  to  be  approached  with  a 
mind  free  from  ways  and  standards  asso- 
ciated with  draft-animals.  This  is  more 
difficult  of  performance  than  may  be  sup- 
posed, for  standards  of  haulage  and  deliv- 
ery have  been  fixt,  from  time  immemorial, 
by  the  limitations  of  horseflesh.  One  can 
not  instantly  dismiss  these  limitations  and 
horse  requirements  from  the  mind.  There 
is  need  of  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  power- vehicle.  Such  knowledge  is  pos- 
sest  extensively  to-day  among  leading  in- 
dustrial and  mercantile  houses 
as  a  result  of  direct  experience 
with  their  operation. 

The  motor-truck  and  de- 
livery-wagon have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  business  life  of 
the  nation  so  recently,  speak- 
ing relatively,  that  by  the 
great  majority  they  are  looked 
upon  merely  as  substitutes  for 
horses  and  wagons.  They  are 
treated  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
same  way  and,  as  a  rule,  ad- 
vantage is  not  taken  of  the 
many  opportunities  that  exist 
for  improving  the  service.  E  ven 
as  conditions  are,  the  power- 
vehicle  is  proving  a  boon  to 
business;  it  expedites  and  as- 
sures deliveries,  cheapens  haul- 
age, extends  trade  territory,  increases  busi- 
ness, and  relieves  traffic  congestion  and 
street  delays. 


It  is  not  to  be  expected,  except  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  that  improved  methods  will 
be  adopted  which  will  enable  owners  of 
these  vehicles  to  de- 
rive the  largest  men  - 
sure  of*  utility  from 
them  until  power- 
vehicles  predomi- 
nate in  city  traffic, 
but  every  owner  can 
do  something  in  his 
own  establishment 
toward  this  end.  A 
large  number  of  own- 
ers have  put  into 
operation  ideas  that 
increase  the  work- 
ing capacity  or  de- 
crease the  operating 
and  maintenance 
costs  of  their  ma- 
chines. It  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all 
other  users  or  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  trucks  to  learn  how 
valuable  these  ideas  are,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  applied  to  one's  own  business. 


more  continuously  it  is  operated,  the  more 
economical  is  its  work. 

The   motor-truck   or   motor-wagon 


rep- 


Here  is  shown  a  coal-truck  well  designed  for  efficient  side  or  end  un- 
loading, but  its  efficiency  is  reduced  by  lack  of  proper  coal-hole  arrange- 
ment, making  it  necessary  to  rehandle  the  load  with  consequent  delay. 


A  heavy  duty  tractor  hauling  a  coal-truck  with  well-designed  dumping  body. 


Every  employer  knows  how  important 
it  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  to 
keep  his  employees  steadily  at    work  to 

the  highest  point  of 
efficiency.  There  is 
something  wrong 
with '  a  system  that 
permits  workmen, 
clerks,  or  office  help 
to  be  idle  part  of  the 
time.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  a  factory. 
Human  muscles  be- 
come tired  and  re- 
quire a  rest.  So 
do  the  muscles  of 
horses.  But  ma- 
chinery is  tireless. 
So  long  as  it  is  kept 
properly  adjusted 
and  oiled  and  is  reg- 
ularly inspected 
and  overhauled,  the 


Well-arranged  coal-pockety  with  chutes  permitting  of  rapid  loading- 


resents  an  investment  on  which  there  are 
fixt  interest  and  depreciation  charges,  in- 
surance, and  garage  expenses.  These  re- 
main practically  the  same 
whether  the  vehicle  is  operated 
two  hours  or  ten  hours  a  day. 
The  average  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  a  three-ton 
truck  under  normal  conditions 
is  approximately  $12  a  day,  in- 
cluding driver's  wages,  if  the 
owner  will  think  of  the  truck  as 
an  employee  and  this  sum  as 
his  daily  wage,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  waste 
that  results  from  every  hour 
that  the  machine  stands  idle. 
The  motor- truck  is  doing  useful 
work  and  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  its  purchase  only  when  it  is 
actually  running  on  the  road 
(omitting  from  consideration 
for  the  time  being  special  cir- 
cumstances in  jvhich  the  engine  is  used  for 
auxiliary  power,  as  in  hoisting,  pumping, 
etc.).  All  time  spent  in  waiting  for  load- 
ing and  unloading,  package  deliveries,  traffic 
delays,  and  so  on,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
owner.  If  an  employer  saw  a  workman  or 
a  clerk  standing  around  doing  nothing,  for 
half  of  every  day,  he  would  soon  take 
steps  to  find  a  way  to  keep  him  fully 
occupied.  The  same  thing  should  apply  to 
a  motor-wagon.  A  motor-wagon's  salary 
— represented  by  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation — may  be  $25  to  $50  a  week, 
exclusive  of  driver's  wages.  Half  of  this 
is  wasted  if  the  vehicle  is  standing  half  of 
the  working-day.  In  actual  service  more 
than  five  hours  in  every  ten-hour  working- 
day  is  spent  by  the  truck  or  wagon  in 
waiting. 

In  order  to  save  as  much  of  this  lost  time 
as  possible,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine 
how  much  it  amounts  to.  This  can  be  done 
by  putting  a  man  on  the  vehicle  to  make  a 
record  of  all  movements  and  waits  of  the 
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Wealth  of  the  Hair 

depends  upon 

Health  of  the  Hair 

The  first  step  toward  in- 
creasing the  beauty,  softness 
and  lustre  of  your  hair  is  to 
ensure  the  normal  activity  of 
your  scalp. 

Dandruff,  falling  hair,  a 
tightly  drawn  scalp — all  are 
signs  that  your  scalp  is  not  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

The  usual  causes: 

1 — A  weakened,  run-down 
system. 

2 — Neglect  of  the  scaip. 

The  first  cause  demands  the  at- 
tention of  your  physician. 

The  second — neglect — demands 
your  immediate  attention. 

Regular  and  systematic 
shampooing  with  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  is  generally  all  that  is  needed. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  does  its  work 
well.  It  contains  the  especially 
selected  pine-tar  that  gives 
"Packer's"  its  well-known  heal- 
ing and  soothing  properties. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  gets    at   the 
cause.      It   clears   the    pores   from 
ging  impurities  and  leaves  the 
scalp  clean,  refreshed  and  invigor- 
ated. 


CAKE  or  LIQUID 

Yr  Sup 

( Pure  as  the  Pines. ) 

Send  i'i  for  either  a  sample  half- 
take  <if  Taikt-rs  Tar  Snap  or  a 
sample  bottle  of  Pa*  leer's  Liquid 
Tar  Soap.  We  "ill  mail  you  on 
request  our  booklet,  ''The  Hair 
and  Scalp — Their  Modern  Care 
and  Treatment." 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO., 

Suite  84A,  X!  Fulton  St..  New  York. 


machine,  giving  the  causes  and  duration  of 
all  Stops,  including  time  occupied  in  loading 
and  unloading  at  all  points.  Another  and 
better  way  is  to  fit  each  vehicle  with  an 

automatic  recording  device,  of  which  then- 
are  a  number  of  makes  in  the  market,  that 
will  gi\e  graphic  records  of  all  movements 
of  the  vehicle  during  each  twenty-four 
hours. 

Taking  at  random  a  few  examples  of 
actual  records  taken  on  delivery  trips,  it  is 
found  that  on  one  trip  made  by  one  of  the 
huge  Chicago  concern's  trucks  from  Union 
Stock  Yards  to  down-town  wholesale  mar- 
kets in  Chicago,  the  total  running  time  for 
the  round  trip  was  1  hour  10  minutes; 
loading  and  unloading  time  combined,  1 
hour  35  minutes,  and  idle  time  due  to 
checking,  etc.,  1  hour  17  minutes;  so  that 
out  of  a  total  of  4  hours  2  minutes,  the 
truck  was  running  only  1  hour  10  minutes. 
or  a  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
time.  In  the  case  of  a  grocery-truck  oper- 
ating in  St.  Paul,  the  truck  was  idle  7s 
per  cent,  of  the  working-day.  A  truck  in 
the  service  of  a  St.  Paul  department  store 
arrived  at  the  store  at  8  a.m.,  waited  1  hour 
29  minutes  for  loading,  covered  a  route  of 
14  miles,  made  102  stops  for  delivery  of 
152  packages,  stopt  25  minutes  for  the 
driver  and  helper  to  get  lunch,  and  re- 
turned to  the  store  at  2:11  p.m.  The  aver- 
age time  per  stop  for  deliveries  was  1  min- 
ute 9  seconds.  Probably  the  only  place 
where  a  substantial  saving  in  time  could  be 
effected  in  this  service  is  in  loading,  which 
occupied  nearly  one-third  as  much  time  as 
the  entire  delivery  trip.  Thirty-two  addi- 
tional deliveries  could  have  been  made  in 
the  time  spent  in  loading. 

Having  obtained  such  records,  the  next 
move  is  to  find  out  how  much  of  this  lost 
time  can  be  saved.  Some  of  it  is  unavoid- 
able, of  course,  but  there  are  many  ways 
of  reducing  it.  It  is  entirely  possible,  in 
many  lines  of  business,  to  use  hampers, 
trunks,  or  crates  which  can  be  filled  and 
routed  in  the  store  and  got  in  readiness  to 
load  into  the  motor-wagon  or  truck  imme- 
diately upon  its  arrival  at  the  shipping- 
room  or  loading-platform.  This  system  is 
followed  by  certain  large  department  si  ores 
which  haul  the  trunks  or  hampers  in  large 
gasoline-trucks  to  suburban  depots  and 
there  transfer  them  to  electric  or  horse- 
drawn  delivery-wagons  for  local  distribu- 
tion, each  hamper  or  trunk  being  num- 
bered or  lettered  for  a  definite  route  so  as 
to  avoid  loss  of  time 
in  sorting  and  rout- 
ing the  parcels  at 
the    depots   and  on 

t  he  wagons. 

Some  factories  and 

stores  carry  this  a 
stej)  furl  her  by  hav- 
ing removable  inner 
bodies  or  crates 
mounted  on  wheels 
Or  rollers  so  that  the 
entire  truck-load  can 
be  made  up  while 
the  truck  is  hauling 
a      previous     load. 

This  loaded  inner 
body  can  be  run  in- 
to   the    closed    van 

body    of     the    truck 

in    a    few   minutes, 

when  (he  truck  re- 
turns and  the  empty 


crate  from  one  of  the  depots  is  removed. 
By  this  system  from  one  to  two  hours 
or  more  can  be  saved  in  loading  and  tin- 
loading  time  of  the  truck  on  each  trip. 

Of  course,  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
time-saving  dump-trucks  used  by  con- 
tractors, and  self-emptying  coal-trucks. 
Modifications  of  these  ideas  can  be  applied 
to  other  lines  of  business  much  more  gen- 
erally than  they  have  been  up  to  the  pi 
cut.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
brewers'  trucks,  for  instance,  can  not  be 
made  with  removable  bodies  that  can  be 
run  off  of  the  chassis  upon  load  ing-plat  forms 
and  there  fully  loaded  with  half-barrels  or 
cases  while  the  chassis  picks  up  and  de- 
parts with  a  similar  body  previously  loaded. 
Several  manufacturing  and  wholesale  hard- 
ware concerns  have  devised  overhead  trol- 
ley systems  by  which  heavy  goods  can 
loaded  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  would 
be  required  by  old-time  hand  methods.  In 
at  least  one  case  the  truck-body  is  made  in 
two  removable  sections  that  can  be  picked 
up  by  an  electric  car  suspended  from  an 
overhead  rail  and  run  to  any  desired  pari 
of  the  factory  to  be  loaded.  Contractors 
on  the  new  aqueduct  in  New  York  City 
use  removable  truck-bodies  that  are  picked 
up  by  huge  cranes  for  loading  at  the  shafts. 
Ready-loaded  bodies  are  then  deposited  on 
the  chassis  and  hauled  to  the  dump.  By 
such  means  the  trucks  are  kepi  moving 
almost  constantly,  the  waits  for  loading 
and  unloading  average  from  a  minute  to 
a   minute  and  a  half. 

A  fundamental  difference  between  the. 
motor-truck  and  the  horse  is  that  the 
horse  needs  frequent  periods  of  rest  between 
hauls,  while  the  power-vehicle  does  not. 
This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to 
get  horse  standards  out  of  the  mind  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  With  a  commodity  like 
hard  coal,  gravel,  crusht  stone  or  sand,  the 
saving  of  time  can  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  overhead  chutes  at  the  pockets  or 
crusher  and  by  special  tipping  or  elevating 
bodies  on  the  trucks.  The  material  runs  in 
and  out  by  gravity.  Hut  in  other  trades, 
where  hand-loading  methods  are  unavoid- 
able, removable  bodies  or  crates  or  some 
other  means  must  be  adopted  to  avoid 
keeping  the  operative  mechanism  of  the- 
vehicle  waiting  during  the  slow  loading 
process.  Large  lumber-dealers  frequently 
use  yard  wagons  on  which  the  loads  of  lum- 
ber can  be  arranged  at  the  piles  and  left 
standing.     The  truck  is  fitted  with  rollers 
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truck  permits  of  gradual  dumping,  preventing  the  bricks 
from  breakage  and  yet  unloading  In  quick  time. 
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on  the  platform  which  are  turned  by  cranks 
on  the  ends  so  that,  after  backing  the  tail 
of  the  platform  under  the  end  of  the  load 
on  theyard  truck,  the  entire  load  of  throe 
to  five  tons  can  be  rolled  upon  the  motor- 
truck as  a  unit.  It  may  take  a  couple  of 
hours  to  load  the  yard  truck  but  less  than 
five  minutes  to  transfer  the  whole  load  to 
the  motor-truck.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
destination  of  the  load,  the  entire  load  can 
be  discharged  by  the  driver  in  less  than  a 
minute  by  rolling  it  back  until  the  rear  end 
of  the  load  tips  down  to  the  ground,  and 
l  hen  mounting  to  his  seat  and  driving  the 
truck  from  under  the  front  end  of  the  load. 

One  can,  by  inquiry  among  commercial- 
irebiele  makers  and  dealers,  learn  of  time- 
saving  methods  applicable  to  most  lines  of 
business.  Or,  failing  this,  he  can,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity  or  by  enlist- 
ing that  of  some  body-maker  noted  in  the 
i  rade  for  this  sort  of  work,  evolve  a  special 
body  design  or  loading  system  of  his  own. 

The  motor-tractor  is  proving  most  eco- 
nomical for  hauling  in  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  coining  into  extensive  use  by  con- 
t  raetors,  coal-dealers,  lumber-merchants, 
and  others  for  hauling  large  loads  on  trailers. 

CHARTS     SHOWING     OPERATING      IN- 
EFFICIENCY AND  EFFICIENCY. 

The  columns  in  outline  represent  total  daily 
operating  hours,  the  solid  black  columns  show 
t  he  a<  tual  working  hours.  The  statistics  are 
from  trucks  in  similar  lines  of  business. 
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Fit;.  1. — Relation  of  working  to  idle  hours 
in  motor-truck  operation.  This  truck  is  work- 
ing on  an  unprofitable  basis. 
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Fig.  2. — Diag 
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Fig.  3. — A  thirty-day   analysis    of  an    un- 
profitable truck. 
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from  " The  Scientific  American." 

Fig.  4. — Record  chart  showing  the  same 
truck  as  in  Figure  3,  after  the  management 
had  investigated  its  delivery  system  and 
instituted  efficient  methods. 


Helpi  the  Bookl«-cjKr 
in  oil  his  work 


BQuKkT  Monthly 
Statements 


Your  Annual  IT*  < 

Inventory 

3  limes  Quicker 


Every  Business  Needs 
an  Adding  Machine 
Like  This: 


A  MACHINE  that  makes  it  easy  for  the 
chief  executive  of  a  business  to  get,  each 
day,  all  of  the  details  of  that  clay's  transactions, 
classified,  analyzed  and  arranged  in  a  complete, 
compact  report,  easy  to  read,  understand  and 
refer  to — 

A  machine  that  makes  it  easy  to  get  out  complete  statements  of  each  account,  promptly  on  the. 
first  of  the  month,  when  your  chances  for  good  collections  are  greatest — 

A  machine  that  makes  it  easy  to  get  through  with  annual  inventory  work,  quickly,  the  results 
tabulated  to  show  significant  facts  clearly  and  arranged  for  easy  reference — 

A  machine,  in  short,  that  saves  work  and  worry  for  the  bookkeeper  and  money  for  the  firm  at 
ALL  STAGES  of  bookkeeping  operations  and  in  ALL  KINDS  of  work — 

This  kind  of  a  machine  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any  business,  for  it  pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  so  many  ways  and  so  many  places. 


Adding 

and  Listing""^ 

Machine 


WJIIeES  Visible 

The  Speediest      and  Most  Versatile 

Such  a  machine  is  the  WALES — the  speediest,  easiest  to  operate  and  the  mo-.t  versatile  machine  ever. 

built.     And  to  prove  it  we  are  willing  to  place  the  Wales  in  your  offices  for  a  thorough  trial  at  our  own 

expense,  in  direi  t  competition  with  any  other  machine  on  the  market,  the  minute  you  say  the  word. 

Then,  after  we  have  thus  convinced  you,  we  will  protect  you  with  the  only  FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE; 

ever  offered  with  an  adding'  and  listing  machine. 

No  other  adding  machine  company  ever  offered  you  so  much  for  your 

investment,  or  was  sold  under  conditions  so  fair  and  profitable. 

Special  Offer  to  Bankers, 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers 

We  are  just  now  printing  three  new  booklets  for  bankers,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  respectively. 

The  booklet  for  merchants  explains  a  simple,  practical  method  for 
converting  an  annual  or  semi-annual  store  inventory  into  a  perma- 
nent or  perpetual  inventory. 

The  booklet  for  manufacturers  does  the  same  for  factory  inventories. 
The  booklet    for    bankers   explains   a    simpler   and   more    satisfao 


_    explains   a    simpler 
tory  method  than  has  so  far  been  devised  for   getting    out    bai 
statements. 

These  booklets  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  booklets,  dealing 
with  the  physical  economy  of  bookkeeping,  which  are  to 
be  mailed  free  on  recpiest  to  responsible  business  men  in 
every  line. 

These  booklets  can  be  utilized  profitably  whether  you  use  a 
Wales  Adding  Machine  or  not,  and  sending  for  one  or  more 
of  them  does  not  commit  you  to  any  obligation. 
Send  your  name  today  for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  three  booklets  shown 
here,  or  let  us  have  your  name  for  our  mailing  list  to  receive  sub- 
sequent booklets  which  may  be  of  special  value  and  application  in 
your  business. 


THE  ADDER 

24-42  Hoyt  Street 


MACHINE  COMPANY 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


■        THE  ADDER  MACHINE  COMPANY  ■ 

24-42  Hoyt  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  | 

I     Please  send  me 

(  )  "The  Easiest  Way  to  Start  a   Perpetual  I 
Store  Inventory. " 

I(  )  "The  Easiest  Way  to  Start  a  Perpetual  J 
Facto i  y  Inventory  ' ' 

(U)  "The Improved  BankStatementSystem."  I 

(  )  Place  my  name  on  v ■  mailing  li--t. 

I(  )  Send  me  booklet  describing  the  WALES  I 
VISIBLE. 

Name | 

I     Firm ■ 

I      Pnsition I 

'     Address 
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IHouillonBuks 


CRESCA  MARK 


HUSHROOK 
POWDER 


AESCACO.A'1' 

■ 


The 

Discriminating 

Hostess 

who    knows    the    ri 

distinctive     flavor     tl 

Mushroom  adds  to  dishes  will  welcome  the 

latest  Cresca  Importation, 

MUSHROOM  POWDER 

"The  Epicurean  Flavoring" 

French  Field  Mushrooms  dried  and  pulverized,  with 
all  their  wonderful  savor  preserved.  The  many  ad- 
vantages of  this  convenient  form  for  broiled  meats, 
saurrs,  soups,  dressings,  chafing  dish  combinations, 
will  be  readily  appreciated,  and  your  own  taste  will 
suggest  many  other  uses. 

Chef*  of  wide  renown  regard  it 
as  indispensable 

If  your  fine  grocer  cannot  supply  you  wc  will  fill  your 

order  direct  by  Parcel  Post ;  carriage  charges  prepaid. 

Eighth  pound  tins,  65c  Quarter  pound  tins,  $1.10 

One  pound  tins,  $3.15 

The  fascinating  Cresca  story  and  a  collection 

of  unusual  menus  and  recipes  will   be  found 

in  our  booklet,  sent  for  a  two  cent  stamp. 

CUSCJ  (iiMI'm,  Import.  rs.-WMinniwidi  St.,  ft.  V. 


!  It  is  entirely  feasible  to  use  the  tra<- 
1  tor  with  ordinary  horse-drawn  wagons 
adapted  for  use  as  trailers.  These  can  be 
so  constructed  that  they  can  be  left  and 
picked  up  at  will,  just  as  a  locomotive 
couples  up  to  a  freight-car  and  hauls  it 
wherever  desired.  In  fact,  the  motor- 
i  truck  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  road  loco- 
motive and  freight-car  combined,  and.  as 
much  as  circumstances  permit,  the  two 
parts  should  bo  separable,  so  that  the 
largest  amount  of  work  can  lie  gol  out 
of  the  locomotive  part.  Just  consider  for 
a  moment  how  it  would  increase  the  cost 
of  haulage  of  freight  by  rail  if  each  freight- 
car  carried  its  own  power  plant  and  this 


vestigate  along  the  lines  that  most  directly 
concern  his  own  business. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  of  delay 
that  result  in  direct  loss  to  the  owner  of 
road  vehicles,  but  which-  are  beyond  his 
immediate  control.  These  apply  equally  to 
owners  of  motor-wagons  and  horse-drawn 
vehicles;  altho  the  loss  is  greater  pet- 
vehicle  in  the  case  of  the  motor-wagon 
owner  because  its  time  is  two  or  three 
times  as  valuable.  The  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  delays  at  freight-houses,  piers, 
and  even  private  delivery  stations,  can  be 
remedied  only  by  vigorous  and  concerted 
action  by  influential  bodies  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  will  take  up  the 


Three  illustrations  of  high-efficiency  loading  and  unloading  systems.  No.  1,  demountable  body 
being  reloaded.  No.  2,  loaded  body  being  taken  on  chassis,  remounting  and  demounting  per- 
formed by  the  truck  engine  in  three  minutes.  No.  3,  body  being  dumped  by  power  from  engine: 
time,  one  minute. 


were  kept  idle  during  all  loading  and  un- 
loading processes  and  other  delays.  Then 
apply  this  thought  to  the  road  locomotive, 
as  the  motor-truck  is  sometimes  called. 

It  will  have  been  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  saving  the  time  of  the  truck  than  by  the 
use  of  special  bodies,  trailers,  and  loading 
and  unloading  devices.  It  is  important 
that  every  facility  be  provided  for  allowing 
the  vehicle  to  get  to  the  shipping  platform 
or  door  and  get  away  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt or  delivery  of  load.  Congested  streets, 
alleys,  and  platforms  or  shipping-rooms  de- 
lay such  movement.  Sometimes  a  change 
of  location  or  an  enlargement  or  other 
modification  of  the'  shipping  quarters  will 
work  winders.  Special  package-conveying 
and  sorting  systems  in  department  stores 
have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  to 
expedite  the  routing  of  deliveries  and  the 
loading  of  the  wagons.  All  of  these  help 
to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
motor-truck  and  delivery-wagon.  It  would 
take  an  exhaustive  paper  to  illustrate  and 
describe  the  many  special  systems  used 
by  stores  and  factories  in  direct  conjunc- 
tion with  motor-wagons  to  expedite  and 
cheapen  haulage  and  delivery.  All  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  make  a  general  ref- 
erence to  them  and   leave  the   nailer  to  in- 


subject  with  the  railroad  and  steamship 
companies  and  with  local  municipal  author- 
ities. Most  of  the  delays  are  due  to  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  Few  freight-houses  and  piers  show 
evidence  that  any  thought  has  been  given  to 
facilitating  the  movement  and  sorting  of 
freight.  Everything  is  handled  by  hand; 
there  is  no  machinery  for  handling  heavy 
cases  and  barrels;  there  is  woful  lack  of 
system  in  classifying  goods  by  consignee, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  by  truck- 
drivers  in  tracing  lost  goods  and  in  getting 
freight  bills.  These  conditions  undoubt- 
edly can  be  remedied  if  sufficient  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  in  the  necessary  direc- 
tion. As  motor-trucks  come  into  more  gen- 
eral use  the  demand  for  reforms  at  termi- 
nals will  become  more  insistent.  There  is 
usually  a  great  insufficiency  of  loading 
space  at  freight  houses  and  piers  in  large 
cities,  so  that  teams  and  motor-trucks  often 
have  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  more  to  get  up 
to  the  loading-platform.  As  every  motor- 
truck displaces  from  two  to  three  horse- 
vehicles  and  takes  up  less  actual  space 
than  one  team  and  a  wagon,  this  congestion 
will  be  relieved  automatically  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  as  more  and  more  vehicle- 
users  adopt  motors. 

(Continued  on   page  217^ 


The  load  of  lumber  is  transferred,  in  a  few  moments,  from  a  light  yard  wagon  to  the  motor- 
truck by  means  of  rollers,  reducing  the  idle  lime  of  the  truck  to  a  minimum. 
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of  Rising  Costs 
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REO 


Model  J  Two-ton  Truck  Chassis 
with   Driver's   Cab,  Body   Extra 


$1650 


Everywhere  you  hear  business  men  complain  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  labor,  materials,  rent  and  hauling. 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  important  to  watch  every  point  and 
meet  rising  costs  with  well-planned  economies. 

The  first  cost  of  the  Reo  Motor  Truck,  $1650,  is     are  hauling  anywhere  from  4000  to  7500  pounds 


its  first  economy.     This  is  over  $1000  less  than 
the  average  price  of  54  competing  trucks. 

Its  economy  in  actual  operation  is  unquestioned 
— the  busier  you  can  keep  it,  the  more  it  saves.  It 
shows  its  saving  in  time,  in  wages,  in  operating 
cost,  and  depreciates  in  value  much  slower  than 
your  present  horse  drawn  equipment. 

The  Kalamazoo  Ice  &  Fuel  Company,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  recently  wrote  us:  "We  are 
well  pleased  with  our  Reo  Model  J  two-ton  truck, 
and  are  doing  the  work  with  the  truck  that  would 
take  two  good  teams  and  four  men  to  do,  and  if 
we  are  pressed  we  can  do  more  than  that.  We 
find  that  we  have  had  an  expense  of  just  $1.00  per 
day  for  everything  to  keep  the  truck  going.     We 


according  to  the  roads  we  have  to  go  over. 

The  great  success  of  this  big,  powerful  Reo 
Truck  lies  first  of  all  in  the  many  exclusive  features 
of  design  that  make  it  the  most  thoroughly  prac- 
tical truck  on  the  market.  It  is  built  for  hard 
service  and  needs  the  care  of  no  expert  driver  or 
mechanic  in  order  to  deliver  its  full  value  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

It  will  pay  you  to  talk  with  the  nearest  of  the  1500 
Reo  dealers  located  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Or  if  you  will  write  us  regarding  your  problems, 
we'  will  gladly  place  our  knowledge  in  this  field 
at  your  disposal,  and  also 
send  you  full  information 
about  Reo  Motor  Trucks. 


m 


Reo   Motor  Truck  Company 

1916    South   Washington  Avenue,   Lansing,  Michigan 

Price  in  Canada,  $2200,  Chassis  with  Driver's  Cab,  Body  Extra 
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Civilization — Always  the  Federal 


IS  newspaper  clipping  tells  its  own  picturesque  story  of 
Federalized  Transportation.  On  asphalt  pavement,  on 
country  road,  on  precipitous  mountain  trail,  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Federal  Truck  is  universally 
recognized. 


$1800 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


I 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 

(Continued  from  page  214) 

Individual  users  have  different  ideas  as 
to  the  way  in  which  to  get  the  most  out  of 
[motor-wagons.  Their  ideas  are  influenced 
largely  by  the  nature  of  their  business. 
Some  believe  in  operating  the  machines  as 
hard  as  they  can  both  day  and  night.  So 
long  as  tho  machines  are  properly  inspected 
.and  kept  adjusted,  cleaned,  and  oiled,  this 
seems  to  bo  good  policy,  as  it  obviously 
outs  down  the  ratio  of  fixt  charges  to  tho 
amount  of  work  done.      The  same   thing 


;o)K 

CHUTE  LOJXNG 


From  "The  Commercial  Vehicle.'* 

A  type  of  dumping  body  for  coal-truck,  in- 
tended for  unloading  in  inaccessible  places, 
■such  as  small  openings  in  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk  or  in  the  floor  of  an  alley.  The  upper 
picture  shows  the  position  of  the  body  normally. 

applies  to  motor-trucks  as  to  factories.  If 
they  are  run  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  out 
of  twenty-four,  the  owner  gets  just  double 
the  return  on  his  investment.  Express 
companies,  some  large  department  stores, 
and  other  concerns  operate  on  this  princi- 
ple. As  traffic  congestion  increases,  the 
advantages  of  moving  goods  through  the 
streets  at  night  become  more  pronounced, 
and  such  movement  is  bound  to  increase. 
Contractors   who   may  earn   a   bonus  by 
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completing  a  job  ahead  of  time  or  I"1  penal- 
ized for  every  day  of  overtime,  have  an 
added  incentive',  of  course,  for  working 
their  trucks  both  day  and  night. 

It  is  important  to  realize,  however,  that 
trucks  so  worked  .should  be  given  double 
the  amount  of  attention  in  the  garage  thai 
is  given  to  trucks  used  in  normal  service  of 
ten  hours  a  day.  Parts  wear  faster  and 
need  more  frequent  adjustment  and  re- 
placement. Oil  and  wafer  are  used  up 
more  rapidly  and  must  be  replenished  <>!'!- 
ener  and  watched  more  carefully. 

Occasionally  one  comes  across  a  truck- 
user  who  believes  that  it  pays  him  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  out  of  his 
machines  in  the  shortest  time,  lie  frankly 
admits  that  he  overloads  and  overspeeds 
his  truck  in  the  grossest  manner.  lie 
doesn't  ask  the  manufacturer  to  stand 
back  of  the  guaranty,  but  drives  the 
truck  to  destruction,  scraps  it,  and  gets  a 
new  one.  This  is  the  poorest  kind  of 
economy  and  can  not  be  justified,  except 
under  the  most  extraordinary  conditions. 
A  motor-truck,  properly  used  and  cared 
for,  has  a  useful  life  of  from  five  to  ten 
years — sometimes  more — and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  in  most  such  cases  it 
would  pay  the  owner  much  better  to  buy 
more  trucks  at  the  start  and  take  better 
care  of  them.  With  a  larger  investment  he 
could  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the 
same  time  and  probably  double  their  pe- 
riod of  usefulness,  with  resulting  economy. 

Balancing  maintenance  and  depreciation 
against  investment,  it  is  bad  policy  to 
consistently  overload,  overspeed,  and  over- 
work the  motor-truck,  or  any  other  ma- 
chinery. Most  truck-users  overload  occa- 
sionally, but  wherever  overloading  is  the 
common  practise  it  indicates  that  the 
owner  either  needs  a  truck  of  larger  capac- 
ity or  an  additional  vehicle  to  take  care  of 
his  work  properly.  For  instance,  if  he  fre- 
quently carries  five  tons  on  a  three-ton 
truck,  it  would  be  more  economical  in  the 
end  to  exchange  the  machine  for  one  of 
five  tons  capacity  or  else  to  put  on  another 
three-ton  machine. 

It  is  a  common  observation  among  com- 
mercial-vehicle makers  and  agents  that  the 
driver  has  more  to  do  with  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  motor-truck  than  all  the 
other  factors  put  together.  Yet  truck- 
buyers  will  save  two  or  three  dollars  a  week 
in  hire  and  then  entrust  a  machine  worth 
$2,000  to  $4,000  to  the  care  of  a  man  who 
may  know  almost  nothing  of  its  mechanism, 
who  may  be  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
feel  no  responsibility.  Unlike  the  machin- 
ery in  a  factory,  the  truck  is  in  the  sole  care 
of  the  operator  and  is  out  of  sight  of  the 
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The  sketch  at  the  left  shows  a  conveyor  type  of  rapid  unloading  chute  in  which  packages  must  be 
taken  up  to  a  second  floor.  The  sketch  at  the  left  is  a  design  of  bucket  conveyor  for  unloading 
material  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  truck. 


Each 


Shirt 


must  pass  seven  critical  inspec- 
tions, prove  perfect  in  material 
and  workmanship,  and  true  to 
size  markings- — before  we  will 
attach  our  "Emery"  label. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell 
Emery  Shirts  with  our  printed 
Guarantee  on  color,fit  and  wear. — 
A  New  Shirt  for  One  That 
Fails.      Price,  51.50  up. 

For  shirt-satisfaction  insist  on 
the  shirt  with  this  label 


Write    us   for   "Emery  Style 
Book,"  a  guide  to  correct  dress. 


&trt 


W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Makers.  Philadelphia 

Offices  also:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 


BED    LAMP 


GREEN 
GLASS 


Can    Be   Attached 
To  Any  Red 

Like  all  "Einera- 
Hte"  Lamps  (with 
tlic  emerald  green 
glass  shade  and 
white  glass  lining) 
this  lamp  affords  the 
maximum  of  read- 
ing comfort  and  can 
be  attached  by  felt- 
lined  clamp  and  de- 
tachable key  to  any 
brass  bed  post,  ver- 
tical or  horizontal. 
round  or  square, 
from  Kiu.  to2J^  in. 
diameter.  Will  not 
mar  bod's  finish. 
Also  made  with  felt- 
ed vise-jaw  clamp 
to  fit  wooden  bed- 
steads The  light  is 
soft  and  restful  and  can  be  placed  just  where  you  want  it. 

Tin-  is  the  ideal  fixture  forhoiels.  hn.-pitalsoi  hon  es.    Noun- 
sightly  screws,  no  protruding  coiner?.    Neat,  efficient,  prai  in  al, 
convenient.  Can  be  used  with  electric  Tungsten  or  Carbon  light. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.      Write  for  our  booklet  telling 
all  about  this  bed  lamp  an  J  the  other  30  handsome  styles. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN&CO  36  Warren  St.,  New  York 


BEKINDTOYOUREYES 
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The 
Dependable 

Electric 


RECENTLY  an  Electric, 
carrying  four  passen- 
gers, ran  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Diego  in  13  hours 
— 140  miles  of  rough,  hilly 
country. 

In  Boston,  an  Electric  was 
driven  to  North  Attleboro 
and  back,  then  for  18  miles 
through  the  city — going  up 
Beacon  Hill  after  traveling 
!>1  miles.  The  first  75  miles 
of  the  total  of  95.5  miles 
were  made  at  a  speed  of  21.5 
miles  per  hour. 

An  Electric  Roadster  went 
from  New  York  to  Boston — 
a  2,51  mile  run — in  12  hours 
and   15  minutes — and  the 


travel  was  over  hilly  country 
with  many  muddy  detours. 

Such  unusual  perform- 
ances are  proof  positive  that 
the  Electric  of  today  has 
speed  and  mileage  enough  for 
any  city  or  suburban  service 
— at  the  lowest  cost  for  upkeep. 

Send  Today  for  this  Book 

'The  Story  of  the 
Electric  Vehicle' 

A  beautifully  printed  booklet  written 
with  all  the  charm  and  interest  of  a 
story.  Complete  data  about  the  Electric 
— cost  of  maintenance,  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, early  history,  dependability, 
etc.  Actual  photographs  of  newest 
model  Electrics.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  Electric  you  will  want  this  book. 
It  is  yours  on  request.  Kindly  ask  for 
Booklet  U. 


Before  You  Bin/  Any  Car — Consider  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association 
oe  America 

Boston  124  Wi m '42nd  Strkkt,  New  York  Chicago 
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Dr.  Hall's  Sexual 

KNOWLEDGE 

(Illustrated;  320  pages;  only  $1.00) 
DIFFERENT    From    All 
Other   Bex    Books;    Tells 
All  About  Sex  Matters; 
_    what    young    women 

MM  BPi 

A  ^^^^^t^^^^a  1 1  *'''''' 

\\fcvf  JJOb  k  .All  all  others  need  to  know. 
Wlff'd    to    Ucad?liln  SeiualTruthi 

latest 
resear' hr*.  of  Medical  Seta  nt-,  Eugenics 

and  Happiness  In  Marriage. 

Scientific  Sex  Facts  Hitherto  Misunderstood.  ""   "Al  '' 

ByWlnfleld  Scott-Hall, Fh.D.,M.D.  ilogy 

h  .1 ;  Author, 

.  -  ne' '  an'!  "S' 
'SEXUAL  KNOWLEDGE"  and  "EUGENICS"  In  One  Volume. 
Only  $1.00;  postage  10c  extra; 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIBLE  HOUSE 

lGth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Dipt.  W- 182,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,U.BA_ 


Pork  Sausage  from 
Forest  Home   Farm 

Hade    after    an    old    Virginia    recipe    from 
the   choicest    portions  of    U  nder    j 

;  th  hoi  wn  herbs  and 

Tut     up    in     1     i  i 
wrapped    In    parchment    and    shippi 

B    in   '.'ii  and  ■ 

Price  30c  a  pound 
Delivered  m  j  our  door 

Forest  Home  Farm  Hams 

Prom  cured   hj  an 

ithern  i ress  '  i»a1 

them  di  ti  ndei    and    tastj      Thi  v 

weigh  trom  B  toll 

Price  30c  a  pound  f .  o.  b.  Purcellville 
Frtight  paid  on  orders  of  I oo  lbs.  or  over 

Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville,  Va. 


man's  superior  during  most  of  the  time  it 
is  working.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  owner  should  be  particularly 
I  careful  in  the  selection  of  competent  and 
reliable  drivers. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  such  drivers,  but 
the  truck-makers  and  their  agents  usually 
are  tdad  to  take  men  who  arc  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  truck-buyer  and  give  them  a 
course  of  instruction  in  operation.  It  is- 
good  policy  for  the  purchaser  to  let  them 
do  this,  paying  the  men  their  regular  waj 
while  learning,  because  he  knows  their 
qualities,  and  they  know  his  business  and 
customers,  and  are  a  better  asset  than  a 
strange  driver  who  might  know  more 
about  the  operation  of  the  vehicle  but  bi 
careless  about  protecting  his  employer's. 
interest. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  insuring 
careful  handling  of  the  truck  is  to  establish 
■  a  system  of  bonus  payments  to  drivers  who 
sM  the  best  results  from  their  cars  with 
the  least  cost  and  time  lost  for  repairs, 
adjustments,  etc.,  each  month  or  each 
year.  This  system  has  been  in  operation 
with  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany for  several  3-ears,  with  remarkable 
I  success.  The  company  is  now  operating 
3,000  motor-omnibuses  in  and  around 
London,  and  has  reduced  the  general  cost 
i  of  upkeep  of  its  buses  very  decidedly  as  a 
I  result  of  the  bonus-payment  system.  The 
same  system  has  been  put  into  operation 
by  one  of  the  large  Chicago  meat- packers, 
with  equally  gratifying  results.  The  sav- 
ing in  repairs  to  vehicles  more  than  offsets 
the  bonuses  paid,  besides  which  the  trucks 
are  out  of  commission  fewer  days  in  the 
year. 

There  comes  a  time  with  almost  all  ma- 
chinery when  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  good 
operative  condition  overbalances  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment  in  a  new  machine  to 
replace  it.  Factory- managers  are  well 
aware  of  this  and  do  not  hesitate  to  scrap 
old  machinery  and  put  in  new  and  im- 
proved machines  having  a  higher  produc- 
tive capacity.  Motor-trucks  and  wagons, 
both  gasoline  and  electric,  have  undergone 
great  improvements  in  the  last  five  years, 
so  that  the  new  machines  are  much  more 
economical  of  operation  in  proportion  to 
work  done  than  the  old  models.  Further- 
more, the  rates  of  fire-  and  liability-insur- 
ance are  less  on  new  machines  than  on  old 
ones,  and  the  bills  for  yearly  repairs  and 
overhaul  are  decidedly  less  than  on  vehicles 
that  have  had  several  years  of  hard  service. 
It  is  well  worth  while,  then,  for  truck-users 
to  go  over  the  itemized  records  of  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs  of  their  ser- 
vices and  compare  them  with  estimate-  of 
similar  costs  for  new  and  improved  equip- 
ment with  a  view  to  purchasing  new 
trucks. 

The  keeping  of  daily  records  of  work 
done  and  itemized  cost  accounts  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  vehicles  is  a 
lirst  necessity  to  the  user  who  wants  to  get 
the  besl  results.  Only  such  records  re \eal 
where  the  leakages  occur  and  where  the 
costs  can  be  cut  down  or  the  performance 
improved.  Leading  users  of  commercial 
vehicles  have  devised  card-record  systems 
adapted  to  their  particular  needs  which 
greatly  simplify  the  work  of  keeping  such 
records  and  compiling  monthly  and  yearly 
statements  from  them. 

A  Sherbet  is  made  lasts  and  delightful  by  using  Abbott's 

Bitten.     Sample   oi   bitters   hv   mail,  js   cu.  in  stamps. 
('.  W.  Abbotts  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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HERE  are  six  of  what  Mr.  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite  calls,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  the  seven  besl  poems  of  tlu> 
year  1913.  Extensive  extracts  from  the 
article  in  which  he  explained  his  methods 
of  selection  were  printed  last  week  in  our 
"  Letters  and  Art"  department.  We 
reprinted  Mr.  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher's 
remarkable  sonnet  "  November  "  recently, 
go  we  give  in  this  issue  only  the  six  other 
poems.  Miss  Cather's  poem  appeared 
first  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  She  describes 
the  portrait  vividly,  develops  her  idea  of 
the  life  of  its  subject  with  splendid  im- 
B  Miiativeness,  and  gives  to  the  last  stanza 
a  personal  quality  which  makes  the  poem 
complete  and  forceful. 

A  Likeness 

(Portrait  Bust  of  an  Unknown,  Capitol,  Rome) 
By  Willa  Siebert  Cather 

In  every  line  a  supple  beauty — 

The  restless  head  a  little  bent — 
Disgust  of  pleasure,  scorn  of  duty, 

The  unseeing  eyes  of  discontent. 
I  often  come  to  sit  beside  him. 

This  youth  who  passed  and  left  no  trace 
Of  good  or  ill  that  did  betide  him, 

Save  the  disdain  upon  his  face. 

The  hope  of  all  his  House,  the  brother 

Adored,  the  golden-hearted  son, 
Whom  Fortune  pampered  like  a  mother; 

And  then — a  shadow  on  the  sun. 
Whether  he  followed  Caesar's  trumpet, 

Or  chanced  the  riskier  game  at  home 
To  find  how  favor  played  the  strumpet 

In  fickle  politics  at  Rome; 

Whether  he  dreamed  a  dream  in  Asia 

He  never  could  forget  by  day, 
Or  gave  his  youth  to  some  Aspasia, 

Or  gamed  his  heritage  away; 
Once  lost,  across  the  Empire's  border. 

This  man  would  seek  his  peace  in  vain; 
His  look  arraigns  a  social  order 

Somehow  entrammeled  with  his  pain. 

"  The  dice  of  gods  are  always  loaded  " ; 

One  gambler,  arrogant  as  they, 
Fierce,  and  by  fierce  injustice  goaded, 

Left  both  his  hazard  and  the  play. 
Incapable  of  compromises, 

Unable  to  forgive  or  spare. 
The  strange  awarding  of  the  prizes 

He  had  no  fortitude  to  bear. 

Tricked  by  the  forms  of  things  material — 

The  solid-seeming  arch  and  stone, 
The  noise  of  war,  the  pomp  imperial, 

The  heights  and  depths  about  a  throne — 
He  missed,  among  the  shapes  diurnal, 

The  old,  deep-traveled  road  from  pain. 
The  thoughts  of  men,  wliich  are  eternal. 

In  which,  eternal,  men  remain. 

Ritratto  d'  ignoto;  defying 

Tilings  unsubstantial  as  a  dream — 
An  Empire,  long  in  ashes  lying — 

His  face  still  set  against  the  stream. 
Yes,  so  he  looked,  that  gifted  brother 

I  loved,  who  passed  and  left  no  trace, 
Not  even — luckier  than  this  other — 

His  sorrow  in  a  marble  face. 

Not  every  one,  perhaps,  will  understand 
why  "  Ghosts  "  (which  appeared  in  The 
Smart  Set)  was  selected  as  one  of  the  best 


Johns- Manville  Service  Branches  in  49  Cities  Assure 
Satisfactory  Service  to  Jones  Speedometer  Owners 
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Service  Branches 

AKRON,  O. 

717  Second  National  Bank 

Ruilding 
ALBANY,  N.  V. 

260  Central  Ave. 
ATLANTA.  GA. 

31  A  So.  Broad  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

207-213  E.  Saratoga  St. 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

851-852  Brown-Marx  Unil.iuig 
BOSTON.   MASS. 

109  Massachusetts  Ave. 

55,  57  and  59  High  St. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

206-208  Main  St. 
CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

1117  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1428  S.  Michigan  Avenue 

322  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

654-656  Main  Street 
CLEVELAND.  O. 

813-815  Superior  Ave..  N.  \V. 
COLUMBUS,  O. 

45  West  Long  Street 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

503  Sumpter  Building 
DAYTON,  O. 

259  Fourth  Street  Arcade 
DENVER,  COLO. 

534  Denver  Gas  and  Elec. 

Light  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

72  Jefferson  Avenue 

872  Woodward  Avenue 
DULUTH,  MINN. 

205  Providence  Building 
GALVESTON,  TEXAS 

2209-11  Strand  Street 
HOUGHTON,  MICH. 

96  Sheldon  Street 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

410  Beatty  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

30  S.  Pennsylvania  St. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1321-1323  Main  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

222-224  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Paul  Jones  Building 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

45  South  Third  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

201-231  Clybourn  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN'. 

251-253  Third  Ave.,  So. 
NEWARK,  N.J. 

239  Halsey  Street 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Magazine  &  Gravier  Sts. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Madison  Ave.  &  41st  St. 

2160  Broadway 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

1003  Farnam  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

21, 23  and  25  No.  Second  St. 

514  North  Broad  Street. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 

100-102  Wood  Street. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

22  Front  Street 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

521  Chamber  of  Com. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

501-505  N.  Third  Street 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

615  Ryan  Annex 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

306  Dooly  Blook 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Second  and  Howard  Sts. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1020  First  Avenue,  So. 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

344  Gurney  Building 
TOLEDO.  O. 

213  Water  St. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

304  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Coal  Exchange  Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

502  Stambaugh  Bldg. 

THE  CANADIAN 

H.  W.  JOHNS- 

MANVILLE  CO.,  LTD. 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

450-452  St.  James  St. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

19  Front  Street.  East. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

511  Winch  Building 
WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

92  Arthur  Street 

This  list  is  being 
steadily  increased. 


Circles  on  Map  indicate 
J-M  Service  Branches. 
Dots  indicate  lecation 
of  direct  representatives. 


Right  in  Principle  and  Backed  by  the 
Right  Kind  of  Service  and  Guarantee 

THE  H.  W.  Johns-Manville   Company   stands 
back  of  the  Jones  Speedometer  with  forty-nine 
established    Service    Branches,    equipped    to 
make  repairs  and  replacements   as  efficiently  as 
the  factory,  and  with    589  direct  representatives 
located  all  over  the  country. 

Such  unrivalled  service  is  only  made  possible  by  the  advan- 
tage which  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company  enjoys  in  being 
able  to  distribute  the  great  cost  of  maintaining  this  service  over 
the  entire  line  of  J-M  accessories.  No  single  article  could 
sustain  the  enormous  expense  of  a  service  of  this  character. 

lones  Speedometer 

%J  1   Centrifugal  Principle 

Centrifugal  force,  applied  in  the  Jones  Speedometer,  is  as 
unalterable  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  official  charts  of 
comparative  tests  conducted  by  the  Columbia  University  to 
determine  the  effects  of  changes  in  temperature  on  different 
speedometers  show  the  Jones  to  be  consistently  reliable,  while 
instruments  of  the  magnetic  type  show  a  gross  variation  of  from 
20%  to  35%  at  varying  car  speeds.  Similar  tests  by  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  and  the  Armour  Institute  positively  establish 
the  superiority  of  the  Jones  Speedometer. 

To  the  efficiency  of  the  Jones  Speedometer  is  now  added 
the  surety  of  Johns-Manville  Service.  Should  your  car  meet 
with  an  accident  or  should  a  change  in  the  size  of  your  tires 
make  adjustment  necessary,  you  will  always  find  Johns- 
Manville  Service  conveniently  at  hand. 

Note  the  Guarantee  Tag  that  accompanies  each  Jones 
Speedometer.  It  guarantees  the  instrument  against  defects  in 
material  and  workmanship  indefinitely,  without  time  limit.  It  lists 
the  many  J-M  Service  Branches.  It  means  that  the  Jones  owner 
must  be  satisfied.  Specify  the  Jones  Speedometer  on  the  car 
you  buy.  Write  nearest  Branch  for  booklet. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Madison  Ave.  and  41st  St.,  New  York 


Hf 


Manufacturers  and  Marketers  of  Brake  Lining,  Spark 
Plucs,  Electric  Lamps,  Speedometers,  Horns,  Fire  Extin- 
guishers,   Carburetors,  Dry  Batteries,    Vaporizers,    Auto  COVERS^ 

Locks,  Fuses,  Tapes,  Packings,  etc.  THE  CONTINENT" 
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Guard  Against  Imitations 

The  genuine 

Bakers  Gbcoa  *> 

Bakers  (ftocolate 

have  this  trade-mark  on 
every  2A  package. 


WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 


D0RCHESTER.MA5S 

ESTABLISHED  1780 


BtC    U  S   PAT.  OFF 
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If  You  Value  hair  beaut 
Hair  Health 


and   Seal 
Clean  line 


For  This 
Valuable  Booklet  TODAY 

Hair  never  falls  from  a  healthy 
scalp.  The  use  of  a  CLEAN 
brush  prevents  dandruff  and 
other  hair-destroying  perms 
and  scalp  diseases. 

This  FREE  Booklet  tells  how 

to  keep  your  hair  beautiful  and 

your  scalp  healthy.     We  send 

it  prepaid  together  xith  a  com-  / 

plete  catalog    of    SANITAX' 

Germ-proof  Brushes  on  receipt 

of  your   dealer's    name  and 

address.     Simply  address* 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO..  2320  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 


poems  of  the  year.      lint   Mr.  liraithwaite 
has  placed  it  among  the  magic  seven,  so 

here  it   is. 

Gnosis 

By  Marc.i  ehite  Moobbs  Marshall 

They  call  you  cold  New  England, 

Hut  underneath  your  snow 
Is  blood  as  red  as  rosee 

That  in  your  gardens  blow. 

The  God  thai  lights  your  forests 

With  torch  of  cardinal  flower, 
Forbids  that  ever  the  Puritan 

Escape  his  crimson  hour. 

The  flame  that  skims  brown  furrows — 

The  scarlet  tanager's  breast, 
Is  sign  to  preacher  and  plowman 

Of  dreams  that  haunt  their  rest. 

When  witch  and  warlock  perished 

By  fagot,  scaffold,  and  tree, 
Their  tortures  slew  their  bodies 

But  set  their  spirits  free! 

In  freedom  gliding,  gloating, 

Through  the  haunts  their  children  claim 
The  swollen  ghosts  of  the  wicked 

Grow  fat  on  new-wrought  shame. 

The  old,  sweet  evil  lingers. 

The  demon  of  uncontrol, 
And  madness  creeps  and  crouches 

In  every  haggard  soul. 

And  he  who  held  moon  revels 

In  Salem  forests  deep, 
Well  loves  his  hypocrite  servants, 

Nor  seeks  to  spoil  their  sleep. 

They  call  you  cold  New  England — 

But  surely  even  your  snow 
Is  drift  not  of  ice  but  of  ashes, 

To  guard  the  flames  below! 


Miss  Burr  has  written  poems  far  better 
than  "  Perugia  " — "  Night  at  Assisi,"  for 
example.  But  this  landscape,  painted  in 
lovely  colors  and  with  devotion,  is  surely 
an  important  achievement.  It  was  first 
printed  in  The  Century  Magazine. 

Perugia 

By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

For  the  sake  of  a  weathered  gray  city  set  high  on 
a  hill 

To  the  Northward  I  go. 
Where   Umbria's  valley   lies   mile  upon   emerald 
mile 

Outspread  like  a  chart. 
The  wind  in  her  steep,  narrow  streets  is  eternally 
chill 

From  the  neighboring  snow, 
But   linger   who   will    in    the   lure   of  a  southerly 
smile. 

Here  is  my  heart. 

Wrought    tO    a    mutual    blucness    are    mountains 

and  sl<\  , 

Intermingling  they  meet 
Little  gray  breathings  of  olive  arise  from  the  plain 

Like  sighs  that  are  seen. 
For    man    and    his    Maker    harmonious   toil,    and 
t  he  sigh 

(IT  such  labor  is  sweet. 
\ii'l    I  lie    fruits    of    their    patience-    arc    vistas    of 
vineyards  and  grain 

III  a  glory  of  green. 

\ii  wind  from  the  valley  that  passes  the  casement 
but   Mings 

Invisible  flowers, 
The  carol   of   birds   is   a   gossamer  tissue  of  gold 
<>n  a  background  of  bells. 


Sweetest  of  all.  in  the  silence  the  nightingale  sings 
Through  the  silver-pure  hours. 

Till   the  stars  disappear  like  a  dream  that   may 
never  be  told, 

Which  the  dawning  dispels. 

:  so  darkling  the  alley  but  opens  at  last 
On  unlimited  space: 
Each  gate  is  the  frame  of  a  vision  that  stretches 
away 

To  the  rims  of  the  sk> 
Never  a  sear  that  was  left  by  the  pitiless  past 

But  has  taken  a  grace, 
Like  the  mark  of  a  smile  that  was  turned  upon 
children  at  play 

In  a  summer  gone  by. 

Many   the   tyrants,    my   city,   who   held   thee   in 
thrall. 

What  remains  of  them  now? 
Names  whispered   back  from  the  dark   through 
a  portal  ajar, 

They  come  not  again. 
By  men  thou  wert   made  and  wert  marred,   but, 
outlasting  them  all. 

Is  the  soul  that  is  thou — 
A  soul  that  shall  speak  to  my  soul  till   I.   too. 
pass  afar, 

And  perchance  even  then. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  verses  are  beautifully 
made,  but  their  value  as  peace  propaganda 
is  doubtful.  "  But  meek,  without  a 
sword,  He  came,"  writes  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
"  I  bring  not  peace,  but  a  sword,"  said 
Christ.  The  Forum  printed  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's poem. 

The  Swordless  Christ 

Vicisti,  (ialilcee 

By  Percy  Adams  Hutchinson 

Ay.  down  the  years,  behold.  He  rides, 

The  lowly  Christ,  upon  an  ass; 
But  conquering?     Ten  shall  heed  the  call, 

A  thousand  idly  watch  Him  pass: 

They  watch  Him  pass,  or  lightly  hold 

In  mock  lip-loyalty  His  name: 
A  thousand — were  they  His  to  lead! 

But  meek,  without  a  sword,  He  came. 

A  myriad  horsemen  swept  the  field 

With  Attila.  the  whirlwind  Htm: 
A  myriad  cannon  spake  for  him. 

The  silent,  dread  Napoleon. 

For  these  had  ready  spoil  to  give. 
Had  reeking  spoil  for  savage  hands; 

Slaves,  and  fair  wives,  and  pillage  rare: 
The  wealth  of  cities:  teeming  lands. 

And  if  the  world,  once  drunk  with  blood. 

Sated,  has  turned  from  arms  to  peace, 
Man  hath  not  lost  his  ancient  lusts; 

The  weapons  change;  war  doth  not  cease. 

The  mother  in  the  stilling  den. 

The  brain-dulled  child  beside  the  loom. 
The  hordes  that  swarm  and  toil  and  starve, 

We  laugh,  and  tread  them  to  their  doom. 

They  shriek,  and  cry  their  prayers  to  Christ; 

And  lift   wan  faces,  hands  that  bleed: 
In  vain  they  pray    for  what  is  Christ ? 

\  leader      without  men  tO  had 

Ah.  piteous  Christ,  afar  He  rides; 

We  see  Him.  bul   the  face  is  dim: 
We,  that  would  leap  at  crash  of  drums. 

Are  slow   to  rise  and  follow   Him. 

On  its  lirsi  appearance,  in  The  Outlook, 
wi     reprinted    Mr.    Edwin   Arlington   Rob- 
inson's" The  Field  of  Glory."     It  is  a  poem 
I  tmHnued  on  page  223) 
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FOR  ALL    TYPES     OF    "ELECTRICS" 

'VICE  S/fiSFACTION 

IS   GUARANTEED    BY 

>e"  Batteries 
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The   American   Express  Co. 
has  84  "Electrics"equipped 

with     ••  HroncIao=Exi&e  " 

Batteries. 


One  of  50  Electric  Trucks  of 
the  Anheuser-Busch  Brew- 
ing Ass'n  equipped  with 
' '  Extbe  ' '    Batteries. 


Electric  Ice  Truck'and  Trailer  used 
by  the  Ice  Delivery  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
equipped  with  the '"CbfnsExifcC  " 
Battery. 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  PROMINENT  COMPANIES 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY  WHO  USE  ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS  AND  DELIVERY  WAGONS 

EQUIPPED    WITH    VARIOUS 

TYPES  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

"Exfoe"  BATTERIES 


United  States  Government. 

American  Express  Co. 

Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

United  States  Express  Co. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago. 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
New  York  Edison  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Jacob  Ruppert  Brewing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  Ehret,  New  York  City. 

Gorham  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

H.  B.  Claflin  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Central  Brewing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Louis  J.  Bergdoll  Brewing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

F.  A.  Poth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

Rochester  Railway  &  Light  Co. 

H.  C.  &  A.  I.  Piercy,  New  York  City. 

C.  Schmidt  &  Sons  Brewing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Loewer'sV.Gambrinus  Brewing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Public  Service  Corporation,  Jersey  City. 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Stroh  Brewing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

George  Wiedemann  Brewing  Co.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Finkenaur  Brewing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Bernheimer  &  Schwartz,  New  York  City. 

Ruhstaller  Brewing  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dubuque  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Tenney  Syndicate,  Boston. 

Halley  Bros.,  Cleveland. 

Union  Transfer  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Oregon  Auto  Dispatch,  Portland,  Ore. 

Excelsior  Brewing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


'1Ironclab=]Exi6e"  Batteries 
in  these  24  "Electrics"  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


1 


Philadelphia's    Electric    Fire 
Engine,      equipped       with 

the       "1lronciao=]£xtoe" 

Battery. 


45  of  these  N.  Y.  Railways' 
Street  Cars  equipped  with 
"lH£Cap=Exi&e  "Batteries. 


Electric  Wagon  of  the  Georgia  Ry. 
&  Power  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  equip- 
ped with  the  "  1honclao»JExft>e  " 
Battery.  This  car  ran  24,000  miles 
in  19  months. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

Manufacturers  of 

The  "Cblorioe  accumulator  ",  The  M,Cuoor  Bccumulator" 
The  "JExibe".  "1Hscap=}Extbc",  '"Cbin=Extoe"  and  "  Hronclao=Exioe  "  Batteries 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  PHILADELPHIA,    F»  A .  Denver  San  Francisco  Seattle 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  Atlanta  Detroit  1888-1914  Los  Angeles  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto 

886  "  Exi&e  "  Distributors  9  "  Exioe  ' '  Depots  "EXi&e'     Inspection  Corps 
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A  bolish  Truck  Delays 


FIRESTONE  Truck  Tire  quality  and  construction,  together 
with  Firestone  Quick-Removable  Rim  equipment,  mean  the 
equivalent  of  repair  shop  service  in  every  locality  where 
trucks  are  used.  Firestone  Branches,  Agencies  and  Repair  Shop 
service  stations  have  been  established  throughout  the  country.  In 
communities  where  these  have  not  been  installed,  truck  owners 
are  completely  protected  against  difficulties  by  a  quick-removable 
equipment  that  insures  fewer  and  shorter  delays. 

This    equipment  cuts  cost  of  upkeep   and  makes   real   truck 
efficiency  possible.     Firestone  Removable  Equipment  is  all  built 
to  S.  A.  E.  standard.     All  Firestone  Tires  and  Rims  are  inter- 
changeable on  the  same  felloe  bands  with  all  other  S.  A.  E.  stand- 
ard size  tires  of  any  type  or  make. 

IIFirestone 

Truck  Tires 

Firestone  Notched  Tread  truck  tires  for  heavy 
duty  give  most  mileage  because  of  continuous  base — 
prevent  damaging  "traction  wave" — minimize  vibra- 
tion— remove  excessive  strain  on  any  point.  They 
are  cured  in  Firestone  Quick-Removable  Rims. 

Firestone  Channel  Type  Hard  Base  truck  tires,  on  Fire- 
stone Quick  Removable  Rims,  insure  steady  support  against 
tearing  loose.  Rigid  channel  prevents  expansion.  Upturned 
sides  or  flanges  of  the  rigid  channel  insure  perfect  base  sup- 
port and  also  protect  rubber  from  side  abrasion.  Rubber  has 
every  chance  to  wear  down  to  lowest  possible  point. 

Other  types  of  Firestone  truck  tires  represent  the  same 
high  ideals  and  proved  principles  of  construction. 

"Firestone"  should  be  your  solution  for  all  truck  tire 
problems.  Change  to  Firestone  is  quickly  made,  to  your 
decided  profit  and  convenience. 


The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 

Akron,  Ohio  All  Large  Cities 

Pneumatic  Tire*,  Truck  Tire*.  Pleasure  Electric  Tire*,  Carriage  Tiro*, 
Fire    Apparatus    Tire*,    Rim*.    Tire    Acceuorie*,    etc. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  220) 

of  tremendous  tragic  power,  a  poem  such 
as  no  one  but  Mr.  Robinson  can  write. 


The  Field  of  Glory 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

War  shook  the  land  where  Levi  dwelt. 
And  fired  the  dismal  wrath  he  felt, 
That  such  a  doom  was  ever  wrought 
As  his.  to  toil  while  others  fought  ; 
To  toil,  to  dream — and  still  to  dream. 
With  one  day  barren  as  another; 
To  consummate,  as  it  would  seem. 
The  dry  despair  of  his  old  mother. 

Far  off  one  afternoon  began 

The  sound  of  man  destroying  man; 

And  Levi,  siek  with  nameless  rage. 

Condemned  again  his  heritage, 

And  sighed  for  scars  that  might  have  come. 

And  would,  if  once  he  could  have  sundered 

Those  harsh,  inhering  claims  of  home 

That  held  him  while  he  curst  and  wondered. 

Another  day,  and  then  there  came, 
Rough,  bloody,  ribald,  hungry,  lame, 
But  yet  themselves,  to  Levi's  door. 
Two  remnants  of  the  day  before. 
They  laughed  at  him  and  what  he  sought; 
They  jeered  him,  and  his  painful  acre; 
But  Levi  knew  that  they  had  fought, 
And  left  their  manners  to  their  Maker. 

That  night,  for  the  grim  widow's  ears, 
With  hopes  that  hid  themselves  in  fears, 
He  told  of  arms,  and  featly  deeds, 
Whereat  one  leaps  the  while  he  reads, 
And  said  he'd  be  no  more  a  clown, 
While  others  drew  the  breath  of  battle. 
The  mother  looked  him  up  and  down, 
And  laughed — a  scant  laugh  with  a  rattle. 

She  told  him  what  she  found  to  tell, 

And  Levi  listened,  and  heard  well 

Some  admonitions  of  a  voice 

That  left  him  no  cause  to  rejoice. 

He  sought  a  friend,  and  found  the  stars, 

And  prayed  aloud  that  they  should  aid  him; 

But  they  said  not  a  word  of  wars, 

Or  of  a  reason  why  God  made  him. 

And  who's  of  this  or  that  estate 
We  do  not  wholly  calculate, 
When  baffling  shades  that  shift  and  cling 
Are  not  without  their  glimmering; 
When  even  Levi,  tired  of  faith, 
Beloved  of  none,  forgot  by  many, 
Dismissed  as  an  inferior  wraith. 
Reborn  may  be  as  great  as  any. 


Mr.  Braithwaite  selected  also  Miss 
Howells's  "God's  Will."  It  is  an  excellent 
little  sermon — and  we  quoted  it  from 
Harper's    Magazine    some   weeks   ago. 

God's   Will 

By  Mildred  Howells 

God  meant  me  to  be  hungry, 

So  I  should  seek  to  find 
Wisdom,  and  truth,  and  beauty, 

To  satisfy  my  mind. 

God  meant  me  to  be  lonely. 

Lest  I  should  wish  to  stay 
In  some  green  earthly  Eden 

Too  long  from  heaven  away. 

God  meant  me  to  be  weary, 

That  I  should  learn  to  rest 
This  feeble,  aching  body 

Deep  in  the  earth's  dark  breast. 


PERSONAL    (.L1MPSES 


"BILL"    WHITE'S   SELF-RECOMMEN- 
DATION 

A     LITTLE     band     of     Progressives    at 

-^*-  Lakin,  Kansas,  the  other  day  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  William  Allen 

White,  (lie  Emporia  editor-novelist,  as  the 
best  trotter  for  the  next  gubernatorial  race. 
When  the  news  of  what  the  Lakiniaiis 
had  done  reached  Emporia,  "Bill,"  as  his 
intimate  friends  call  him,  was  made  con- 
siderably ill  at  ease.  Mr.  White  would 
rather  go  on  criticizing  office-seekers  than  be 
one  himself,  and  his  paper  immediately  let 
go  an  editorial  blast  that  was  intended  to 
snuff  out  the  incipient  blaze  of  a  boom  and 
waft  the  smoke  into  the  current  of  a  strong 
northeaster  that  would  be  sure  to  carry  it 
far  outside  the  Sunflower  belt.  We  do  not 
know  whether  The  Gazelle's  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr.  White  himself  or  hatched 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  Walt  Mason,  the 
poet,  who  is  partly  to  blame  for  the 
things  that  appear  in  the  Emporia  paper, 
but  it  certainly  achieved  picturesqueness. 
No  reckless  spellbinder  on  the  Kansas 
hustings  ever  gave  a  public  man  so  low  a 
recommendation  as  this.  Here  is  the  larger 
part  of  it: 

They  wanted  him  to  run  as  a  Progressive 
candidate.  To  which  The  Gazelle  says  no — 
a  thousand  times,  no!  For  we  are  on  to 
that  man  White,  and  without  wishing  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  a  fellow  townsman, 
who,  so  far  as  we  know,  may  be  at  least 
outwardly  decent  in  the  simpler  relations 
of  life — perhaps  he  pays  his  debts  when  it 
is  convenient,  and  he  may  be  kind  to 
his  family,  tho  that's  not  to  his  credit, 
for  who  wouldn't  be? — and  he  may  have 
kept  out  of  jail  one  way  or  another  for 
some  time;  without,  as  we  say,  desiring 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  this  man, 
we  know  that  he's  not  the  man  either  to 
run  for  governor  or,  if  such  a  grotesque 
thing  could  be  imagined,  to  serve  as 
governor. 

He  can't  make  a  speech.  He  has  a  lot 
of  radical  convictions  which  he  sometimes 
comes  into  The  Gazelle  office  and  exploits, 
which  are  dangerous.  He  has  been  jawing 
politicians  for  twenty  years  until  he  is  a 
common  scold,  and  he  has  set  up  his  so- 
called  ideals  so  high  that  the  Angel  Gabriel 
himself  couldn't  give  the  performance  that 
this  man  White  would  have  to  advertise 
on  the  bills. 

So,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  nix  on 
Willyum  Allen.  The  Gazette's  nose  is  hard 
and  cold  on  the  proposition  to  make  him 
governor.  He  is  a  four-flusher,  a  ring- 
tailed,  rip-snorting  hell-raiser,  and  a  grand- 
stander.  He  makes  a  big  noise.  He  yips 
and  kioodles  around  a  good  deal,  but  he  is 
everlastingly  and  preeminently  N.  G.  as 
gubernatorial  timber — full  of  knots,  warts, 
woodpecker  holes,  and  rotten  spots.  He 
would  have  the  enmity  of  more  men  who 
have  walked  the  plank  politically  than  any 
other  man  in  Kansas,  and  his  candidacy 
would  issue  an  irrevocable  charter  in  Kan- 
sas for  the  Progressive  party  to  be  the 
official  minority  report,  world  without  end. 


"Comfy"  slippers  make  cold  tile  floors 


u 


** 


Comfy 

An  everyday  slipper  habit 

Comewhere  in  the  bottom  of  the 
closet  you  have  a  pair  of  slippers. 
Rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  dig 
them  out  you  go  around  the  room  in 
your  stocking  or  bare  feet.  Why  don't 
you  get  acquainted  with  "COMFY" 
felt  slippers?  Get  the  "COMFY" 
slipper  habit.  "COMFYS"  are  easy 
to  slip  into,  and  you  will  find  them 
the  most  comfortable  footwear  you 
have  ever  worn. 


Look  for 
this  "Comfy" 

mark 


Our  Catalogue  No.  61A  will 
introduce  you.  Send  for  it. 
Dealers:  Send  for  Cata- 
logue D  and  let  us  tell  you 
about  adding  this  line  to 
your  men's  "Solid  Comfort 
Department." 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

121  E.  13th  Street,  New  York 
"Comfys"  mean  after-dinner  comfort 


PARIS  GARTERS 

^lo  metal  can  touch  you 

-yOU'RE  entitled  to  the  great- 

est  value  for  your  money,  and 

PARIS  is    the   Garter  that  has 

nation. 
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ETY  FIR 


This  shows  how 

Goodrich 

Safety  Ff,i  »• 
Tread   LIT 


lay  clown    the    actual 
proof  of  their  ability  to 
grip  the  roadway  and  turn 
the  corners  without    danger 
of  skidding  or  side  slipping— 
thus  insuring  Safety  First  to  all 
winter  motorists. 


Don't  pay  more  than  these  prices 
for  the  accepted  standard  non- 
skid  and  smooth  tread  tires: 


Size 

Smooth 

Safety 

Tread  Price* 

Tread  Prices 

30  *3 

$11.70 

$12.65 

30  *  3H 

15.75 

17.00 

32  x  3!/» 

16.75 

18.10 

33  x  4 

23.55 

25.25 

34x4 

24.35 

26.05 

34  x4'' 

33.00 

35.00 

35  x  4% 

34.00 

36.05 

36  x  \V% 

35.00 

37.10 

37  x  5 

41.95 

44.45 

38  x  5 '/. 

54.00 

57.30 

Factories:         Tk*»   R     F    Hrkrirlri/*}*   Ce\         Branches  in  AU 
Akron,  Ohio  *  ne   D«   r  •  V*OOai*lCn  X^O.        Principal  Citie* 

IM4&       There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 


2c  aWeek  Pays  Wash  Bill!, 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

The  iqoo  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  the  work 
formerly  done  by  women  at  :i  <-o»t  of  •■£  cents  a  week  for  power.  Saving  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-dav  troubles.  Leaving  the 
women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing 

The  1 900  Motor  Washer 


Write  for 
TREE  Book 


■wxaasi 


ii  ia\: 


Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes ! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  [900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water 
Motor.  You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth 
goes  the  tub.  washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  It's  all  so  simple  and  easy  that  over- 
seeing its  work  is  mere  child 'splay. 

A  Self-Working  Wringer 
Sent  With  Every  Washer 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 

Electric  Light  Fixture 


1900  Water   Motor  Wa»her 
Can  be  connected  ■■■■  nh 
any  water  tap  Instantly 


The  motor  runsWasher  and  Wring- 
er. We  guarantee  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  both.  No  extra  charge  for 
Wringer,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
made  WltlTIC     I  OH     I  III*: 

HOOK  mill  :<>  Days'  I  III  I 
I  III  %  I.  OFFICII!  Don't  doubt  I 
Don't  say  it  can't  be  done.  The 
free  book  prill  CI  that  it  can.  But 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 
Free   Trlnl   for  an  entire  month   to  any  responsible  person.      Not 

a  cent  ol   seeurltj     nor  a  promise  to  buy,    just  your  word  that 
jrou  «ill  give  it    1  test,     We  even  agree  to  pay  the  trefoil',  and 

Will     take     it    back    if    it    fails    to  do   all    we    claim    for    it.       A    postal 
card    with  your  name  and    address  sent  to  us  loihij,  will  bring  you 

tin-  book  free  b]  return  mail. 

All   Correspondence   should   be   addressed    to    IOOO  WASIIFIt  CO.. 

013A  Court  Mt..  Hlii-hiiintiMi.  \.  1.    or. if  you  live  In  Canada, 
write  to  the  Canadian  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


Men  and  women  would  be  trampled  to 
death  at  7  o'clock  election  morning,  trying 
to  get  at  the  polls  to  east  the  first  vote 
against  him,  and  at  night  perfectly 
good  citizens,  kind  fathers,  and  indulgent 
husbands  would  risk  a  jail  sentence  to 
get  in  at  least  ten  votes  against  him  as 
repeaters. 

It  may  be  that  the  Progressive  party 
needs  a  goat,  but  the  demand  doesn't  require 
a  Billy-goat!  Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party.  But 
this  man  White  is  a  shoulder-galled,  sore- 
backed,  hamstrung,  wind-broken,  string- 
halted,  stump-sucking  old  stager  who.  in 
addition  to  being  no  good  for  draft  and  gen- 
eral purposes,  has  the  political  bots,  blind 
staggers,  heaves,  pink-eye,  and  epizootie. 
Moreover,  he  is  locoed  and  has  other 
defects. 

People  in  the  State  maj-  be  fooled  by 
the  doped  gait  and  fancy  steps  of  this 
man  White.  But  we  know  him.  And  if 
he  is  a  candidate  for  governor  or  for  any 
other  office,  we  propose  to  tell  the  truth 
about  him — how  he  robbed  the  count y  with 
a  padded  printing  bill,  how  he  offered  to 
trade  off  his  support  to  a  Congressman  for 
a  government  building,  how  he  has  black- 
mailed good  citizens,  and  has  run  a  bull- 
dozing, disreputable  newspaper  in  this 
town  for  twenty  years,  and  has  grafted  off 
business  men,  and  sold  fake  mining-stock, 
and  advocated  anarchy  and  assassination. 
These  are  but  a  few  preliminary  things  that 
occur  to  us  as  the  moment  passes.  But  if 
his  fool  friends  insist  on  playing  up  this 
self-advertising  game  for  him  any  longer, 
we  propose  to  abandon  twenty  years  of 
guarded  innuendo  and  prattling  subter- 
fuge, and  come  out  Avith  the  real  facts.  We 
shall  speak  plainly  hereafter. 

A  word  to  the  wise  should  gather  no  moss ! 


FROM  POVERTY  TO  PEERAGE 

T  ORD  STRATHCONA'S  career  is  one 
■*—*  of  the  last  half-century's  greatest 
stories  of  empire-building.  When  he  came 
to  Canada  from  his  native  Scotland  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  practically  penni- 
less and  had  nothing  but  a  willingness  to 
work  to  recommend  him,  but  his  poverty 
did  not  keep  him  from  becoming  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  development  of 
the  Dominion.  While  he  was  best  known 
over  the  world  as  a  railroad  builder,  Lord 
Strathcona  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
important  governmental  affairs  in  Canada 
and  throughout  the  British  Empire.  He 
was  born  in  the  last  year  of  George  III.'s 
reign,  and  lived  to  be  ninety-four.  "He 
knew  how  to  live,"  is  the  New  York 
Sun's  explanation  of  his  longevity.  Some 
interesting  facts  in  his  career  are  told  by 
the  New  York  World: 

Donald  Alexander  Smith  was  born  in  a 
little  cottage  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  in 
1820.  Even  in  his  richest  days  he  was 
fond  of  telling  that  his  mother  had  neither 
enough  clothes  for  him  nor  was  the  family 
financially  able  to  support  another  child, 
as  it  should;  but  the  devout  Mrs.  Smith 
said:  "The  Lord  never  sends  another 
mouth  to  feed  unless  he  sends  something 
to  put  into  it." 

The  obscure  youth  had  little  real  boy- 
hood.    He  had  to  work  from  the  time  he 
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was  able  to  toddle.  And  there  was  little 
schooling  to  be  had  in  the  cold,  dreary, 
OUt-of-the-way  Scotch  village.  But  bad  as 
that  was,  he  had  to  face  a  still  colder  and 
drearier  country  to  carve  out  his  career  in. 
lit  went  at  the  ago  of  seventeen  to  Labra- 
dor in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  ( !om- 
pany,  as  a  boy  of  all  work,  with  low  paj  , 
long  hours,  and  no  pleasures. 

He  became  a  clerk,  next  a  factor,  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  company's  fur  posts. 
About  this  time,  when  he  was  in  his  thirties, 
he  was  threatened  with  blindness.  To 
save  his  eyes,  an  operation  was  necessary. 
To  reach  a  surgeon,  he  had  to  tramp  for 
weeks  through  the  snow  to  Montreal,  with 
only  Indians  for  companions.  But  he 
did  it,  tho  two  of  his  comrades  died  of 
exposure  and  exhaustion. 

He  eventually  became  chief  factor  and 
high  commissioner  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  with  an  interest  in  that  mam- 
moth organization  by  the  time  he  was  fifty. 
Then  he  became  Governor  of  the  territory, 
and  also  represented  it  in  the  Manitoba 
legislature. 

When  James  J.  Hill  in  1875  wanted  con- 
trol of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad,  it 
was  to  Donald  A.  Smith  that  he  turned. 
They  were  close  friends  for  years.  Smith 
got  the  money  to  back  that  enterprise. 
In  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  both  of 
the  men  made  millions.  Lord  Strathcona 
also  gained  great  interests  in  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  and  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  of  which  he  became 
president. 

In  1886  when  the  fine  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  completed,  Queen  Victoria,  as 
a  reward  for  his  work  in  developing  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  conferred  knight- 
hood upon  him.  He  became  Sir  Donald  A. 
Smith,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  and  at  the  same  time  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada. 

In  1897  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal,  a  compliment  paid  to  his 
work  by  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her 
diamond  jubilee. 

Lord  Strathcona  gave  largely  of  his 
wealth  to  Canada  and  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  he  organized, 
outfitted,  and  paid  for  service  in  South 
Africa  a  body  of  400  rough  riders  gathered 
from  among  ranchers,  cow-punchers,  and 
ex-mounted  police. 

This  expedition  cost  Lord  Strathcona 
considerably  more  than  $1,000,000,  but 
that  was  little  to  him,  for  his  wealth  even 
at  that  time  was  vast.  Just  what  the 
estate  will  amount  to  can  not  be  estimated 
at  present,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  largest  ever  known  on  the 
American  continent. 

But  he  never  forgot  the  days  ,f  his 
poverty.  He  kept  with  him  to  the  last  at 
least  one  reminder  of  those  times.  This 
was  a  little  leather  trunk,  battered  and 
unsightly,  with  the  initials  D.  A.  S.  on  one 
end.  It  was  in  this  he  brought  to  Canada 
all  his  worldly  possessions  as  a  boy.  In 
every  journey  he  made  thereafter  he  took 
that  trunk  with  him,  even  when  he  was 
wealthy  enough  to  carry  half  a  hundred 
other  pieces  of  luggage. 

Lord  Strathcona  had  residences  in  Lon- 
don, in  Essex,  in  Norway,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  Winnipeg,  and  in  Montreal. 


Simplicity  — Reliability 

Every  automobile  owner  should  know  that  simplicity 
and  reliability  characterize  the  construction  of 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting  —  Lighting —  Ignition 

The  hall-mark  of  experience  is  shown  in  the  design,  materials, 
and  workmanship  of  these  systems. 

A  single  wire,  instead  of  two,  is  used  to  make  each  connec- 
tion. The  lighting  and  ignition  generator,  as  well  as  the  generator 
for  lighting  only,  is  self-regulating,  and  the  current  cannot  become 
excessive  at  any  car  speed.  No  additional  drive  for  the  generator 
is  needed,  no  clutch  is  used.  A  single  motion  of  the  starting  pedal 
starts  the  engine  quickly  under  severest  conditions. 

There  is  a  car  to  suit  every  requirement  in  this  list  of  1914 
cars  using  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems. 


*  Austin  Automobile  Co. 

*  A.  C.  Barley  Co.,  "Halladay" 

*  The  Bartholomew  Co.,   "Glide" 

t  Brewster  &  Co.,  "Delaunay-Belleville" 

t  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 

f  Chadwick  Engineering  Works 

|  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  G.  W.  Davis  Motor  Car  Co. 
f  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co. 

t  F.  I.  A.  T. 

*  Herreshoff  Motor  Co. 


f  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  W.  H.  Mclntyre  Co. 

f  Marion  Motor  Car  Co. 

X  Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

t  The  Norwalk  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  Oakland  Motor  Car  Ce. 

f  Palmer  &  Singer  Mfg.  Co. 

f  The  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car   Co 

f  Pullman  Motor  Car  Co. 

^  Stevens  Duryea  Co. 

t  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co. 


*  Starling,  Lighting,  and  Ignition. 


t  Starling  and  Lighting. 
§  Lighting  Only. 


t  Lighting  and  Ignition. 


Full  information  sent  on  request. 

Sold  to  automobile  manufacturers  only. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forty-four  Offices :  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


Get  the  Most  Out  of  Life 


Get  this  Important  New  Book.  It  shows  you  How  To  be  sound  and 
happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  breakdown — How  To 
reconstruct  a  mismanaged  or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guid- 
ance along  the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of  unques- 
tioned authority.  ^ 

Tl  117  1 117  ART  and  Blood-  Vessels>  Their 


eral  Management  of  the  Body. 


Care  and  Cure  and  the  Gen- 
By  I.  H.  HIRSCHFELD,  M.  D. 


"Tells  in  clear,  understandable  English,  the  surprisingly  interesting  story 
of  the  human  heart,  and  how  easily  it  may  be  kept  sound  without  sacrifice  of 
pleasure  or  money."— The  San  Francisco  Call.  "If  the  family  library  consists  of 
but  two  or  three  books,  this  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  home.  "—Denver  News. 

Cloth  bound.    $1.25  net  at  Stores;  post-paid  by  the 
Publishers  for  $1.39. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.6  360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  T. 


Next  to  having  a 
Powerful  Consti- 
tution, the  thing  to 
Know  is  How  To 
Manage  Well  With 
a  Poor  One. 

This  New  Book 
Will  Show  You  How 


Despite  A  Weak  Heart 
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By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S,  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams.  Inc.  RronzeFoondry,538West27thSt.,  New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


Andirons. 

Antique 
English 

Wood 

AanteLs. 

Garble 
Mantels. 

W^  H  Jackson  C°- 

2  West  47  th  St  .NX 


M  I 


Peter  Moller's 

Cod 
Liver 

Oil    i3   Pure- 
Untouched 

from   the  factory  of 

Peter    Moller  at  the 

Norway  fisheries  till  it 

reaches  you.    It  is  free 

from  disagreeable 


Sold  or.ly  in  flat,  oval  f^"!gg— 
never  i.i  bulk.    Your  druieist  hot  it. 

Schicffelin  &  Co.  nt4      New  York 


HINTING   THE   CARIBOU 
TTUNTERS  of  the  caribou  sometimes 
A  -»-    have    to    make    difficulties    if    they 
value  a  trophy  chiefly  for  the  hardships 

endured  and  the  skill  demanded  in  earning 
it.  At  least  that  is  what  we  are  told  by 
A.  Radeliffe  Dugmore  in  his  new  book, 
"The  Romance  of  the  Newfoundland 
Caribou,"  published  by  Lippincott.  Mr. 
Dugmore,  being  a  real  sportsman  as  well 
as  a  naturalist,  believes  the  fun  is  found 
in  having  to  outwit  the  object  of  the  chase, 
whether  it  be  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  and  con- 
1  sequently  he  insists  that  the  usual  method 
of  hunting  the  caribou  is  not  only  unfair 
to  the  animal,  but  lacking  in  most  of  the 
elements  of  real  sport.  But  he  is  not  op- 
posed to  shooting  this  species  of  the  deer 
family  if  the  animal  is  given  a  fair  chance 
to  escape.  Tho  Mr.  Dugmore  does  his 
hunting  with  a  camera,  he  is  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  killing  game,  provided  the 
balance  between  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted  is  close  enough  to  make  the  chances 
about  even.  In  a  long  chapter  of  his  book 
devoted  to  caribou  from  the  hunter's  point 
of  view,  he  has  this  to  say  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  animal  and  the 
tricks  in  the  sport: 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  the 
northern  caribou  begin  their  journey  south- 
ward, and  follow  certain  definite  leads  or 
paths.  Along  these  leads  the  hunter  takes 
his  stand,  selecting,  of  course,  one  which 
seems  to  be  much  used.  If  possible,  his 
position  should  command  an  extensive 
view;  then  all  the  approaching  herds  max 
be  scrutinized  with  a  field-glass  before 
they  are  too  near.  They  walk  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  that  this  must  be  done  quickly. 
Bach  stag  is  carefully  examined  to  see  what 
is  the  size  of  the  horns  he  carries,  and 
whether  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
hunter.  All  of  this  is  done  from  behind  a 
screen  of  firs  or  spruce,  which  the  New- 
foundlander calls  a  "gaze."  If  all  goes 
well,  the  desirable  stag  comes  along  among 
his  does — his  place  is  usually  about  the 
middle  of  the  line,  for  they  go  more  or  less 
in  single  file — he  is  not  very  alert,  but 
relies  on  the  does  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out and  guide  him  past  all  dangers  in 
safety.  Everything  depends  on  the  wind 
in  this  style  of  hunting,  and  if  the  ga/e  i- 
not  placed  well  down  wind  of  the  leads 
there  will  be  little  chance  of  success.  The 
greatest  care  must  also  be  taken  to  avoid 
crossing  the  leads  in  front  of  the  ambush. 
Many  a  good  chance  has  been  lost  by  not 
paying  attention  to  this  precaution.  Men 
have  watched  a  herd  approach  until  it  was 
almost  within  range,  when  suddenly, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  the  animals 
have  taken  fright  ami  bolted  before  a  shot 
could  be  fired.  But  if  care  has  been  taken 
in  choosing  a  suitable  position,  and  the 
leads  havo  not  been  defiled  by  the  scent 
of  man,  the  caribou  como  on  without 
hesitation  or  suspicion.  The  hunter,  if 
he  be  a  novice,  usually  becomes  wildly 
excited  as  he  watches  them  get  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  even  I  ho  the  stag  happens 
in  lie  one  of  only  fair  size,  it  appears  to  1  e 
the  largest  ever  seen.  He  probably  whis- 
pers to  (lie  guide  thai  it  must  have  at  Kn-t 
fifty    points,    but    is    assured    that    thirty 
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would  bo  nearer  the  number.  Perhaps  the 
leading  doe  will  stop  for  a  moment  when 
still  rather  far  away,  and  the  novice  thinks 
she  is  about  to  turn  back.  With  difficulty 
the  guides  restrain  him  in  his  desire  to 
shoot.  A  moment's  hesitation,  and  once 
more  the  gray  line  resumes  its  journey. 
The  does  pass,  perhaps  thirty  yards  away, 
or  even  closer.  One  after  the  other  they 
go  by — with  each  one  that  passes  the  stag 
with  the  gleaming  horns  comes  nearer. 
Imagination  is  running  riot  in  the  novice's 
mind,  and  he  decides  that  of  course  the 
guide  must  be  wrong  and  the  stag  must  be 
a  record,  for  there  are  certainly  nearly 
sixty  points;  but  he  says  nothing,  for  at 
last  the  animal  is  almost  opposite.  The 
guide,  afraid  to  let  the  novice  attempt 
shooting  the  animal  as  it  walks,  gives  a 
sudden  whistle,  and  the  whole  herd  stops. 
This  is  the  chance.  The  stag  presents  an 
easy  mark,  yet  the  excitement  makes  the 
novice  nervous,  and  as  often  as  not  he  will 
pull  the  trigger  without  taking  aim.  Even 
at  the  sound  of  the  shot  the  startled 
animals  may  not  run  more  than  a  few  yards 
when  they  will  wheel  round  and  stare  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  At  this  point 
the  hunter  will  show  what  manner  of  man 
he  is.  Perhaps  he  will  become  still  more 
wildly  excited,  and  fire  off  every  cartridge 
in  rapid  succession  so  wildly  that,  beyond 
frightening  the  caribou,  no  harm  is  done, 
except  to  the  guide,  who  considers  that  he 
has  not  been  rewarded  for  his  careful 
selection  of  the  gaze.  Probably,  however, 
after  firing  the  first  ineffectual  shot,  the 
novice  loses  his  attack  of  buck  fever,  and, 
taking  proper  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, brings  down  his  stag  with  a  well- 
placed  shot. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
sportsmanlike  method  of  hunting  big  game. 
That  it  has  in  it  a  certain  pleasing  element 
of  excitement  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
hours  of  patient  watching,  then  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  gray  creatures,  the  anxiety 
as  to  the  size  of  the  Stag,  whether  or  not 
he  is  large  enough  to  shoot,  whether  he 
will  come  near  enough,  and,  finally,  at 
just  what  moment  the  shot  should  be 
fired.  To  the  man  who  has  never  stalked 
big  game  this  seems  ideal;  he  can,  per- 
haps, think  of  nothing  better,  and  his 
heart  will  beat  wildly  as  the  object  of  his 
trip  to  the  wilds  comes  nearer  and  nearer. 
To  the  older  sportsman  there  is  excitement 
only  if  the  stag  is  a  really  fine  one.  Then 
he,  too,  may  become  as  nervous  as  the 
greenhorn,  with  the  result  that  he  sometimes 
loses  his  head,  and  the  caribou's  head  too. 
Still,  I  rather  question  the  sport  of  this 
method  of  shooting  from  ambush;  the 
game  is  far  too  one-sided,  for  the  man 
need  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  hunting, 
and  if  he  is  even  a  reasonably  good  shot, 
the  killing  of  the  animal,  if  it  comes  within 
fair  range,  is  a  matter  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty. Unfortunately,  it  is  indulged  in  to 
such  a  great  extent  that  the  man  who 
selects  his  position  frequently  finds  that 
ahead  of  him,  on  the  same  lead,  there  may 
be  several  other  parties,  both  meat-hunters 
and  sportsmen,  who  take  their  pick  of  the 
stags  before  he  has  a  chance.  Mr.  Selous 
had  this  experience,  and  in  writing  on  the 
subject  he  says,  "I  must  say  that  I  felt 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole 
business.  In  the  first  place,  to  sit  on  one 
spot  for  hours  lying  in  wait  for  game  is 
not  hunting;  and,   altho  under  favorable 
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Let  This  Adder 
Argue  for  Itself 

Accept  Our  Offer— Make  a  10-Day  Test 


American 
Adder 


2,000  Offices  Monthly 
Adopt  This  New  Machine 


You  men  in  business — 

In  large  or  small  offices — 

In  stores  or  factories — 

Should  know  the  development  which 
has  come  about  in  respect  to  Adding 
Machines. 

Now  $35  buys  a  competent  Adder, 
which  adds,  subtracts  and  multiplies. 
It  computes  a  hundred  figures  a  minute, 
and  never  makes  mistakes. 

Now  there's  a  machine  so  simple  that 
any  clerk  can  use  it.  So  light  that  you 
can  place  it  wherever  work  is  done.  So 
low  in  price  that  every  desk  may  have 
one,  every  store  and  shop. 


Offices  everywhere  are  adopting  this 
Adder  as  fast  as  we  can  build  it. 

Some  are  big  offices  which  want  in- 
dividual Adders.  It  is  used  in  place  of 
central  adding  machines.  Each  worker 
makes  his  own  additions,  where  the 
books  or  papers  are.  The  saving  of 
time,  in  very  short  order,  pays  for  an 
outfit  of  machines. 

Some  are  small  offices,  stores  and 
shops  —  places  which  heretofore  went 
without  Adders.  Anyone  can  operate 
this  Adder.  And  it  saves  so  much  of 
work,  time  and  error  that  no  man  who 
adds  figures  can  reasonably  go  without 
it. 

Rapid — Simple- 
Infallible 

This  American  Adder  is  in  no  way  a 
compromise.  It  is  built  by  a  famous 
metal-working  concern.  It  is  based  on 
vast  experience  in  this  line.  It  was 
developed  to  meet  a  want  apparent 
everywhere.  And  never  was  an  Adder 
made  so  welcome  as  this  simple,  new- 
type  machine. 

Seven  keys  do  the  work  of  the  dozens 
heretofore  employed.  The  number,  be- 
fore the  addition,  stands  out  clearly  on 


the  keyboard.  A  glance  compares  it 
with  the  original.  Then  one  motion 
adds  it. 

It  does  the  same  work  as  $150  ma- 
chines, and  does  it  in  a  new  and  simple 
way.  A  half-hour's  practice  makes  any 
user  competent  and  quick. 

Try  It  10  Days 

Our  offer  is  this  : 

These  machines  are  carried  in  a  thou- 
sand towns.  Send  us  this  coupon  and 
we  will  have  one  brought  to  you  to  try. 
You  pay  nothing  at  all — assume  no 
obligation. 

Let  someone  in  your  office  use  the 
machine  ten  days.  Put  it  to  every  test. 
Prove  what  it  saves  you  in  time  and 
work  and  error. 

Do  this,  whether  your  use  for  an 
Adder  is  occasional  or  constant.  Even 
very  small  use  will  quickly  make  profit- 
able a  $35  machine. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  decide  for 
yourself  the  value  of  this  Adder.  Refuse 
it  or  keep  it,  just  as  you  desire. 

Do  this  in  fairness  to  yourself.  Send 
the  coupon  now. 


CUT  THIS  OUT! 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO., 

1232  Monroe  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

I — I   Send   one    American  Adder   on 
J   ten  days'  free  trial. 


]   Simply  Send  Your  Book. 

§ 
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Organized  Garden  Development 

An  American  traveling  in  England  strolled  one  day 
through  one  of  the  co-partnership  workmen's  housing 
communities.  Here  he  saw  model  homes  renting  at 
$3  a  week.  These  were  impressive.  But  the  most 
striking  impression  this  traveler  received  was  the  sur- 
roundings of  these  homes.  He  had  seen  the  great 
British  estates  with  their  rolling  meadows  flanked  by 
clumps  of  luxuriant  foliage.  These  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  here  he  found  a  garden  paradise.  Here 
he  saw  "cozy  cottages  buried  in  roses  and  phlox;  white 
walls  and  red  roofs,  framed  in  privet  hedges  and 
friendly  trees;  laughing  children  on  the  rolling,  ample 
greens,  and  everywhere  gardens  with  cabbages, 
potatoes,  beets,  and  all  the  homely  vegetation  that 
appeals  to  more  than  the  eye." 

This  object  lesson  instilled  in  the  observer's  mind  a 
great  inspiration.  He  came  home  imbued  with  the 
aim  of  making  his  own  town  a  garden  spot.  He 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  community.  Garden 
Clubs,  boys'  and  girls'  leagues  were  formed.  Ugly  back 
yards  were  clothed  in  bloom.  Vacant  lots  were  cul- 
tivated. The  beautifying  spirit  was  infectious.  It  spread 
to  the  larger  estates.     Other  cities  took  up  the  work. 

"The  Garden  Club"  of  Minneapolis,  for  instance, 
has  induced  its  citizens  to  put  under  cultivation  for 
flowers  and  vegetables,  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
million  square  feet  of  ground  which  was  formerly 
vacant  and  unsightly.  Under  its  influence  18,000 
citizens  had  gardens.  The  cost  of  this  work  was 
more  than  $3,000,  but  the  crop  value  exceeded 
$1  1,000.  Omaha  has  enrolled  thousands  of  her  boys 
and  girls  in  "The  Civic  League"  for  garden  work. 
Other  cities,  other  towns,  all  over  the  nation,  are 
taking  up  gardening.  The  gardening  spirit  of  the 
country  home  is  extending  to  the  city  and  village. 

The  seedmen's  new  catalogs  are  ready.  They  are 
never  more  attractive  than  on  a  winter  evening  with  the 
cold  wind  blowing  out  of  doors.  Now  is  the  time  to 
study  them  under  the  evening  lamp  and  with  your 
pencil  plan  and  write  out  the  seed  orders. 


If  you  desire  infor- 
mation on  Garden 
Development  write 

m. 


GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 

The|iter<3rjDigest 


Get  at  the  root 


of      things 


&r 


vlicn  buying  berry  and  other  small  fruit 
,  plants.     Heavy  top  growth  is  actually  a 
',  disadvantage  unless  the  plant  has  suffi- 
cient  roots   to   sustain  it.    Our    bigger, 
better  roots — due  to  unexcelled  growing 
conditions — assure  bigger  yield  of  bigger 
berries.    Get  our  New  Cataloc — lists  only 
'  tiie    better    varieties,  gives   full   cultural 
helps.  No  novelties  that  have  failed  to  prove 
their  merit  under  our  severe  tests   are  in- 
cluded. This  dependable  Small-Fruit  Catalog  is 
-contains  berries  of  all  kinds,  grapes,  cur- 
rants  and    garden    roots.      II  BT1  B    1.01  El  I 
Jiamond  Suit'   NarurlM,  34   1st  Avr.,  Milfitrd,  IM. 


free 


You  can  now  bu7  direct 

from  Grover,  the  grower,  high 

(Trade,   best  quality,  fully  matured 

Fruit  Trees  at  $  1  0  P  E  R  1 00  and  up. 

All  Ornamental  Trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc., 

t  wholesale  prices.  Don't  order  until  you  j 

our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Send  tonight. 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

69  Trust  Bid*.  Rochester.  N.Y.         Tltl7ll  f  "~ '"^l 
Established  lfc'JO. 
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Garden  Planning 


An  Lnexpen  liv*  book  giving  full  di- 
rections for  laying  out  and  planting 
.ill  on  -  and  ilzes  of  gardens,  with 
numerous  designs  for  flower  bedi 

■ 
simple     many   illustrations  from 
actual  photographs,    xamo,  doth, 
0  O  irnt;  >irt  ;  fiv  mttilfiy  crnt-.. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 

Perpetual  Carnations 

A  new,  beautifully   illusti 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
grower,  giving  full  and    prai  ti<  ;il 
instrm  tions  f.ir  cultivating  Perpet- 
arnations      I  ■/,  7j 

cents  net ;  hy  mail  4/  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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'conditions  it  may  be  a  deadly  way  of 
killing  caribou,  it  is  not  a  form  of  sport 
which  would  appeal  to  me  under  any 
circumstances.  But  when  pursued  in  com- 
petition with,  and  in  the  midst  of  numer- 
ous other  gunners,  I  could  see  no  redeeming 
point  in  it  whatever.'"  Further  on  in  the 
same  book  ("Hunting  Trips  in  North 
America")  he  says:  "As  my  experiences  of 
the  previous  day  had  thoroughly  disgusted 
me,  I  told  my  guide  that  he  must  take  me 
for  a  long  day's  walk  through  the  country, 
as  I  would  not  again  sit  on  a  'lead'  and  wait 
for  caribou  to  come  to  me.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  a  poor  form  of  sport,  but 
said  that  at  this  time  of  year  it  paid  better 
than  walking  and  looking  for  caribou,  as 
the  animals  were  all  traveling,  and  so 
seldom  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  stalk," 
etc.  This  is  true  enough.  During  the 
migration  the  guides  are  thoroughly  averse 
to  any  unnecessary  walking  being  done, 
not  only  because  the  chance  of  getting 
good  shooting  is  lessened  for  the  man  who 
does  the  walking,  but  because  the  crossing 
and  recrossing  of  the  leads  put  the 
animals  on  the  alert.  They  know  that 
their  enemy,  man,  is  about,  and  they  pro- 
ceed with  extra  caution,  or  even  turn  back 
to  await  a  more  propitious  time.  All 
of  which  upsets  the  plans  of  other  hunters 
who  have  taken  up  their  positions  on  good 
leads.  I  remember  hearing  a  guide  de- 
scribe a  sportsman  who  had  refused  to  sit 
still  and  wait  for  the  animals  to  come.  He 
insisted  on  keeping  on  the  tramp  all  day 
long,  and  as  the  guide  remarked  with 
bitterness,  "he  spoil  ted  all  the  best  leads 
for  many  miles."  This  shows  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  hunt  during  the  migration, 
he  can  only  retain  his  popularity  by  follow- 
ing the  customs  of  the  country,  or  choose 
his  hunting-ground  away  from  where  the 
leads  are  being  watched  by  those  who  like 
the  easiest  and  surest  methods  that  are 
allowed.  Killing  the  caribou  in  the  water 
would  be  the  surest  of  all  ways,  but, 
fortunately,  it  is  absolutely  forbidden. 
Were  it  allowed,  rifles  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  wretched  beasts  would  be  fol- 
lowed with  a  light,  swift  boat,  and  easily 
killed  with  an  ax. 

In  order  to  make  caribou-shooting  a 
really  splendid  sport,  the  hunter  should 
select  the  season  immediately  before  the 
rut,  or  as  soon  as  the  stags  have  lost  the 
velvet  covering  of  their  horns.  At  this 
time  the  animal  has  to  be  stalked,  and  the 
stalking  will  be  found  to  offer  plenty  of 
excitement,  and  test  the  endurance  of  the 
hunter  to  its  utmost.  As  stated  elsewhere, 
the  country  is  a  difficult  one  to  travel 
through,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the 
innumerable  bogs,  and  the  extraordinary 
denseness  of  the  forests,  which  severely 
try  the  patience  of  the  man  and  the 
strength  of  his  clothing.  Occasionally  one 
comes  upon  a  stretch  of  line,  hard,  open 
country,  over  which  walking  is  a  pleasure; 
but  that  is  not  where  the  best  shooting 
is  to  be  found.  If  I  were  going  after 
caribou,  I  should  take  the  latter  half  of 
September;  then  the  stag  is  at  his  best. 
lie  is  so  keenly  alert  that  the  most  careful 
stalking  will  be  found  necessary;  good 
shooting  will  also  be  called  for.  Unlike 
the  watching  from  blinds  when  shots 
usually  range  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
seldom  at  distances  over  one  hundred  yards,, 

long  shots  are  often  the  only  ones  to  be 
obtained.  Quick  work  is  demanded,  and  in 
every  way  the  hunting  is  of  a  kind  that 
appeals     to     the     real     sportsman.     .J.     (i. 
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Millais  declares  that  the  best  shooting 
is  to  be  had  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  it 
calls  for  such  quick  action,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  shooting,  but  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  a  head  is  large  enough  to  be  desir- 
able. Sometimes  at  first  glance  the  horns 
appear  to  be  first-rate,  both  large  and 
having  many  points,  when  a  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  a  lack  of  weight  and 
symmetry. 

The  Gander  River  region  is  recommended 
as  the  best  hunting-ground  by  some  good 
authorities,  but  Mr.  Dugmore  does  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  any  one 
place  is  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
author  advises  hunters  whose  time  is  short 
to  get  first-class  guides  and  trust  to  their 
judgment.     He  goes  on: 

In  hunting  the  caribou,  quietness  is 
essential.  Never  break  a  twig  if  you  can 
avoid  it,  for  a  cracking  branch  makes  a 
noise  which  carries  far  and  may  give 
warning  of  your  approach  to  the  very  stag 
you  particularly  want.  Equally  important 
is  it  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  at  all  times, 
especially  when  entering  a  barren,  where 
a  stag  may  be  sleeping,  for  under  such 
conditions  they  are  hard  to  see.  Among 
the  numerous  gray  dead  stumps  and  moss- 
covered  low  trees,  the  color  of  the  caribou 
is  so  inconspicuous  that  the  untrained 
eye  will  fail  to  detect  the  animal  even  at 
close  range.  The  first  intimation  will  be 
a  glimpse  of  a  disappearing  patch  of  white 
as  the  caribou  vanishes  into  the  woods. 
The  success  of  big-game  shooting  largely 
depends  on  seeing  the  game  before  the 
game  sees  you.  When  the  stags  are  feed- 
ing on  the  open  barrens  they  may  be 
stalked  with  comparative  ease,  provided  no 
movement  is  made  while  they  have  their 
heads  up.  No  matter  what  may  be  your 
position,  keep  absolutely  quiet  until 
feeding  is  resumed,  for  when  the  head  is 
down  they  do  not  see  much  beyond  the 
food  they  are  eating.  Always  be  sure  that 
the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction,  otherwise 
there  is  no  chance  of  success,  for  the 
animals  are  very  keen  of  scent.  So,  also,  is 
their  hearing  acute.  Where  there  are 
does  with  the  stag,  stalking  is  always  far 
more  difficult,  as  one  will  nearly  always  be 
doing  sentry  duty  while  the  rest  are  feed- 
ing; and  to  circumvent  a  watching  doe 
requires  very  careful  calculation  and  clever 
stalking.  All  things  considered,  the  cari- 
bou of  Newfoundland  is  not  as  alert  as 
any  other  deer  that  I  know  of,  and  is 
therefore  more  readily  approached.  There 
is,  of  course,  great  variation  among  them, 
some  being  extremely  alert  and  difficult  to 
stalk,  while  others  are  so  absurdly  tame 
that  they  will  allow  a  man  to  walk  right 
up  to  within  a  few  yards  before  taking 
flight.  Curiosity  is  often  a  noticeable 
failing  with  them;  when  once  it  is  aroused 
they  will  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to 
satisfy  it.  I  do  not,  however,  advise  the 
hunter  to  count  too  much  on  it,  for  the 
very  thing  which  you  imagine  will  tempi 
this  curiosity  will  as  likely  as  not  frighten 
them  away.  Sometimes  a  strange  noise 
will  make  them  very  inquisitive,  and  they 
will  come  within  a  few  feet  to  find  out 
what  it  is.  Then,  occasionally,  a  white 
handkerchief  will  have  the  same  effect. 

Immediately    before   the   mating   season 
the  stags  ma\    be  called  by  a  peculiar  low- 
grunt,    which    must    not    be    repeated    too 
■ilium  (I  on  page  230) 
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The  Jeffery  Owner  Buys  the  Quality  of  the 
Finest  Cars  at  a  Moderate  Price 

THE  man  who  pays  four  to  six  thousand  for  a  motor  car  gets 
quality — represented  by  high  grade  materials;  class,  style,  massive 
size,  power,  elegance,  comfort;  all  those  things.     And  his  high 
first  cost  is  followed  by  the  terrific  upkeep  expense  of  a  big  heavy  car. 

The  fortunate  buyer  of  the  new  Jeffery  pays  $1550  and  gets  quality — represented  by  the 
highest  grade  materials  throughout,  distinctive  beauty  of  body  design  and  finish,  power,  elegance 
and  comfort.  And  his  low  first  cost  is  followed  by  the  utmost  economy  in  upkeep — insured  by  the 
light  but  powerful  Jeffery  motor — the  consequently  lighter  construction,  the  consequent  reduction 
in  oil  and  gas  consumption,  and  tire  wear. 

Every  man  who  has  followed  the  development  of  high  priced  cars  knows  what  they  owe  to 
European  practice.  The  Jeffery  is  the  firSt  moderate-priced  car  to  offer  its  owner  the  same 
advantages. 

Paris,  which  sets  the  style  in  motors,  has  approved  the  light  bloc-type  of  high  speed, 
high  power  motor.  Yet  the  Jeffery  is  the  pioneer  in  using  this  new  idea,  providing  both  power 
and  economy  for  American  buyers.  Paris  approved  the  new  style  Rothschild  body.  He  took 
it  to  New  York;   Jeffery  introduced  it  to  the  American  public. 

Those  are  two  exclusive  high  grade  features.  You  will  want  to  know  about  the  others. 
You  will  want  the  detailed  specifications  of  this  unequalled  car;  send  for  the  Jeffery  Circle.  It 
shows  clearly  how  it  has  been  possible  to  offer  class,  quality,  distinction,  comfort  and  economv 

at  $1550. 


Brief  Specifications 

U-S-L.  Lighting  and  Starting  System.  Imported  annular  ball  bearings. 
Spicer  universal  joints.  Combination  force  feed  and  splash  oiling  system. 
Full  floating  type  rear  axle.  Vanadium  steel  springs,  front  axle  and  crank 
shaft.  Ra>  field  carburetor.  Lift  drive  and  center  control.  Bosch  Duplex 
ignition.     Solar  lamps  with  dimmer. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and    Works,    Kenosha,    Wisconsin 


^mspas^ 


Styles  and  Prices 

Five  passenger  Four,  $1550;  two  passenger  Four,  $1550;  five  passenger 
Six,  $2250;  two  passenger  Six,  $2250;  six  passenger  Six,  $2300;  four 
passenger  Sedan  Four,  $2350;  Limousine  Four,  $3000;  five  passenger 
Sedan  Six,  $3250;  Limousine  Six,  $3700. 
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Timber 
Bonds 

Netting  6% 

when  conservative- 
ly issued,  are  pur- 
chased by  banks, 
trust  companies 
and  large  institu- 
tions, and  are  suit- 
able for  conserva- 
tive individual  in- 
vestors. Our  present 
offerings  include 
an  unusually  well 
secured  issue.  Ac- 
tual investment  in 
property  over  four 
times  outstanding 
bonds.  One-fourth 
of  issue  already 
matured  and  paid 
promptly.  Ample 
sinking  fund  re- 
quirements. Suc- 
cessful history. 
Fair  range  of  ma- 
turities. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  725-R 

Pcabody, 
noughteling  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,      Chicago 
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HIGHER    FREIGHT-RATES  -  PRESI- 
DENT   WILSONS    PROBABLE 
ATTITUDE 

PRESIDENT  WILSONS  message  to 
Congress,  as  read  by  him  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  contained  (wo  sentences  which  are 
believed  to  imply  an  opinion  on  his  pari 

thai  the  petition  of  the  Eastern  railroads 
for  permission  to  advance  freight-rates 
should,  under  certain  conditions,  be  granted. 
In  one  cf  these  sentences  he  said,  "The 
prosperity  of  the  railroads  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  are  inseparably 
connected";  and  in  another  that,  upon  this 
question,  those  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
actual  management  and  operation  of  the 
roads  ' '  have  spoken  very  plainly  and  very 
earnestly  with  a  purpose  we  ought  to  be 
quick  to  accept."  The  regular  correspon- 
dent in  Washington  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  declares  that  to  him  and 
others  has  been  given  "a  key"  which  en- 
ables them  to  "read  between  the  lines  and 
venture  to  record,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, that  Mr.  Wilson  does  favor  allowing 
increased  rates."  This  correspondent  adds 
his  belief  that,  while  the  President  is  willing 
to  see  an  increase  in  rates  granted,  this  will- 
ingness "hinges  absolutely  upon  acceptance 
by  Congress  and  by  the  carriers  of  his  rec- 
ommendation that  power  be  conferred 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
'to  superintend  and  regulate  the  financial 
operations  by  which  the  railroads  are 
henceforth  to  be  supplied  with  the  money 
they  need."  All  of  which  means  that  the 
President  will  favor  granting  increased 
rates  only  on  condition  that  the  Com- 
merce Commission  is  empowered  to  regu- 
late and  control  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Most  Eastern  roads  have  been  for  some 
weeks  in  a  state  of  expectancy  as  to  what 
would  be  done  with  their  petition.  Among 
them  and  among  financial  houses  a  belief 
has  been  growing  that  the  petition  in  some 
form  will  ultimately  be  granted.  Mean- 
while, The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  under- 
taken to  show  what  such  increases  would 
mean  to  the  roads.  The  writer  contends 
that  an  idea,  somewhat  current,  that  the 
increases  would  be  "quickly  eaten  up  by 
wage  increases"  is  not  warranted.  On  the 
contrary,  it  believes  a  strong  desire  for 
wage  increases  would  continue  to  exert  its 
influence,  regardless  of  what  action  the 
commission  might  take.  WThether  in- 
creases are  granted  or  not,  "railroad  men 
fully  expect  that  further  demands  from 
employees  will  be  made." 

Just  what  a  uniform  advance  of  5  per 
cent,  on  all  freight  rates  would  mean  is 
declared  by  The  Journal  to  be  "approxi- 
mately 8o0,000,000  a  year  additional  net 
revenue  to  the  thirty-live  Eastern  rail- 
roads." For  various  reasons,  however, 
some  of  the  rates  can  not  bo  advanced; 
hence  railroad  men  estimate  the  effect  at 
•'not  more  than  940,000,000."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say : 

"These  roads  had  810,300,000  less  net 
operating    income    in    1913    than    in    1910. 

Assuming    that     the    railroad    estimate    is 

correct,  it  would  not  only  restore  the  net 


earnings  to  what  they  were  in  1910,  but 
add  824, 000,000,  provided  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  operating  expenses  remained  on 
the  same  basis  as  last  year. 

"This  $24,000,000  'would  represent  3.6 
per  cent,  return  on  the  1660,000,000  addi- 
tion to  property  investment  since  l'.)l() 
that  these  roads  show  in  their  statistical 
exhibits.  But  the  award  of  the  con- 
ductors' and  trainmen's  arbitration,  made 
since  June  30,  1913,  has  added  about 
86, 000,000  a  year  to  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Eastern  railroads,  and  the  extra-crew 
laws  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  not 
in  effect  last  year.  Hence,  as  a  return  on 
the  additional  capital  put  in  since  1910  the 
proposed  rate  increase  would  in  reality 
amount  to  less  than  .'->  per  cent. 

"About  $122,000,000  of  this  additional 
capital  was  taken  from  income  or  accumu- 
lated surplus.  On  the  remaining  $f);;s.- 
000,000  the  theoretical  gain  of  perhaps 
818,000,000  in  net  earnings  as  compared 
with  1910  would  amount  to  about  3.3  per 
cent.  This  is  much  less  than  it  is  costing 
the  railroads  to  use  the  money,  but  it 
would  be  vastly  better  than  no  return  at  all. 

"In  substance,  however,  the  question  is 
whether  the  net  earnings  of  the  Eastern 
railroads  are  to  take  their  natural  course 
under  existing  rates  or  whether  they  arc  to 
be  approximately  840,000,000  greater  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  This  is  not  the 
same  as  to  say  that  favorable  action  by 
the  commission  would  make  them  840,000.- 
000  greater  than  they  were  in  1913.  Traffic, 
wages,  material  costs,  and  taxes  never 
remain  steady,  and  he  would  be  rash  who 
attempted  to  predict  what  the  net  earnings 
of  the  railroads  would  be  in  1914  or  1915 
on  the  assumption  of  this  or  that  action 
by  the  commission." 

The  day  before  President  Wilson  deliv- 
ered his  message  final  figures  were  given 
out  in  advance  in  Washington  covering 
the  operations  of  all  roads  having  revenue- 
above  81,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  and  during  the  five  months  ending 
December  1.  The  figures  were  official, 
being  those  which  had  been  compiled  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
own  experts  from  reports  made  to  the 
commission  by  the  railroads.  The  figures 
show  heavy  shrinkages  in  earnings  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  Following 
are  items  from  this  report  as  obtained  for 
the  New  York  Times: 

"The  report  shows  that  the  net  operating 
revenue  from  rail  operations  for  the  whole 
countrv  in  November,  1913,  was  $76,310.- 
601,  compared  with  800.7Sf>,820  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912.  This  was  a  loss  of  $14,469.21<t 
in  operating  revenue  from  rail  operations 
during  the  thirty-day  period  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

"It  shows  that  the  bulk  of  this  loss  fell 
upon  the  railroads  in  the  Eastern  district. 
upon  roads  in  'official  classification  terri- 
tory' north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers  and  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  thai  are 
now  appealing  for  permission  to  make  ef- 
fective their  proposed  •">  per  cent,  increase 
in    rales.       The   net    operating   revenue   for 

roads  from  rail  operations  in  the  Eastern 
distriol  in  November,  1912,  was  $25,627,- 
722,  as  compared  with  $35,297,227  in 
November,  1013.  This  was  a  loss  of 
$9,669,505. 

"It  shows  that  for  thi  five  months  ended 
December  1,  nel    operating  revenue  from 
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rail  operations  for  the  whole  United  States 
was  5427,462,916  in  1913,  as  compared 
with  $472,060,602  during  the  correspond- 
ing five-month  period  the  preceding  year. 
This  was  a  loss  of  $44,597,686  for  all  the 
big  roads  of  the  country  in  five  months  this 
year,  compared  with  1912.  If  this  is  main- 
tained until  next  June,  it  will  mean  a  loss 
of  over  $105,(X)0,000  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1914,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 

1913. 

"It  shows,  again,  that  the  bulk  of  this 
loss  for  the  five-month  period  fell  upon 
the  roads  of  the  Eastern  district  that  are 
seeking  the  5  per  cent,  increase  in  rates. 
The  total  operating  revenue  from  rail  oper- 
ations for  the  Eastern  district  roads  during 
the  five  months  ended  December  1  was 
$167,738,067,  compared  with  $198,992;848 
during  tho  corresponding  months  of  1912. 
This  was  a  loss  of  $31,254,781.  If  main- 
tained till  June  30,  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year,  this  would  mean  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000,  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  1913." 

THE   NEW   EXPRESS   RATES 

The  day  following  the  date  of  this  issue 
•of  The  Literary  Digest  (that  is,  on 
February  1),  the  new  express  rates  ordered 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  go  into  effect.  Much  interest  is  felt 
throughout  the  country  as  to  the  reductions 
made,  not  only  among  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  send  goods  by  express,  but 
among  students  of  economics,  and  especially 
among  transportation  companies.  The 
new  rates  are  in  many  instances  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  old  and  invite  study  as  to 
how  they  will  work  out  in  competition 
with  parcel-post  rates — those  for  small 
packages  and  those  for  large.  Parcel-post 
rates  will  still  remain  lower  for  small 
packages,  that  is,  those  for  packages  of  five 
pounds  and  less  for  short  or  for  medium 
distances,  and  for  packages  weighing  not 
more  than  twenty  pounds  and  sent  short 
distances.  For  long  distances,  however, 
and  for  heavy  packages  the  new  express 
rates  fall  below  those  of  the  parcel  post. 
For  example,  they  are  lower  than  parcel- 
post  rates  when  the  packages  weigh  ten 
pounds  and  the  distance  is  great;  at 
twenty  pounds  the  express  rates  are  lower 
for  most  distances  that  exceed  150  miles. 
In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  these  details  are 
pointed  out. 

It  appears  further  that  besides  com- 
parisons of  rates,  the  shipper  will  be  able  to 
take  into  consideration  other  points  in 
service  rendered.  Thus  the  express  com- 
panies will  call  for  and  deliver  shipments 
and  will  give  limited  insurance  without 
extra  charge,  whereas  the  post-office  will 
deliver  but  will  not  call  for  parcels;  the 
post-office,  moreover,  imposes  a  special 
eharge  for  insurance  limited  to  $50;  and 
•does  not  deliver  packages  sent  C.  O.  D. 
Following  is  a  table  printed  in  the  same 
newspaper,  showing  typical  rates  for  five-, 
ten-,  and  twenty-pound  packages  under  the 
old  and  new  express  charges,  and  in  the  last 
eolumn  the  parcel-post  rates: 

Old       New        P. 
Between  And  Lbs.     Exp.      Exp.      Post 

New  York               Bangor,  Me 5  $0.50  SO. 27  $0.23 

10  .60  .35  .43 

20  75  50  83 

New  York               Concord,  N.  H...     5  ]40  !25  14 

10  .50  .30  .24 

20  .60  .41  .44 

New  York               Albany 5  .35  .24  .09 

10  .40  .28  .14 

„      ,                                                 20  .40  .36  .24 

New  York                Buffalo 5  .40  .26  14 

10  .50  .33  .24 

«      ,,    .  20        -60        ■«        -44 

New  York  Chicago 5        .60        .31         .32 

10        .75        .42        .62 
20      1.00        .64      1.22 
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Income  Tax  Certificates  Not 
Required  With  Coupons 

*J|  Investors  are  rinding  relief  from  troublesome  provisions  of  the 
Income  Tax  by  purchasing  bonds  wbicb  are  the  obligations  of 
individuals.  Certificates  need  not  be  presented  with  the  coupons 
on  these  investments,  and  the  Normal  Tax  of  1%  is  not  deducted 
at  the  source,  except  in  cases  where  the  annual  interest  from  a 
single  bond  issue  to  the  investor  exceeds  $3,000. 

«]|  These  facts  have  caused  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  sound 
securities  of  the  type  sold  by  us  since  the  passage  of  the  Income 
Tax  law. 

•J  We  offer  a  large  variety  of  first  mortgage  real  estate  bonds  of  this  type,  -whose 
safety  is  unquestionable,  netting  (>%..  We  will  be  pleased  to  explain  in  detail 
the  merits  of  these  securities  and  their  advantages  under  the  Income  Tax  law. 

€J  The  fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered  loss  of  principal  or  interest  on 
any  security  purchased  of  us  in  the  32  years  since  this  House  was  founded 
should  give  weight  to  our  recommendation  of  these  bonds. 

<J  We  have  prepared  an  Income  Tax  book  of  the  kind  thousands  of  investors 
have  been  waiting  for  —  a  book  which  explains  the  law  in  such  clear,  simple 
language  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  it  readily.  ^Ve  -will  be  pleased  to 
send  this  book,  together  with  The  Investors  Magazine,  our  monthly  publication, 
and  investment  circulars  to  any  investor  on  request. 

^Vrite  for  circular  No.   546B 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE  ^  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLISHES  1002 


STRAUS   BUILDING 

CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


If 
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The  Most  Satisfactory 
Bonds  are  Selected 

not  by  theory  and  casual  observation  but  by  carefully  comparing  the  records  of 
various  classes  of  bonds  covering  a  period  of  years. 

We  have  prepared  and  now  offer  to  investors  the  1914  edition  of  our  copyrighted 
booklet  entitled 

"THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  BONDS." 

This  booklet  contains  the  results  of  expert  research  and  carefully  compiled 
information  showing  the  comparative  advantages  to  the  investor  of  the  various 
classes  of  bonds.  You  will  be  interested  to  observe  in  this  booklet : 

1.  The  relative  price  movements  of  representative  Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  bonds,  in  a  graphic  comparison 
of  their  averages  for  a  number  of  years. 

2.  The  progress  made  by  representative  bonds  of  the  Most 
Satisfactory  class. 

3.  The  methods  employed  by  the  conservative  banking  organi- 
zation not  only  in  selecting  those  bonds  which  are  safe  but 
in  imposing  restrictions  which  safeguard  both  their  own  and 
their  clients'  money. 

Investors,  whether  of  large  or  small  means,  will  find  this  booklet  of  consider- 
able help  in  determining  relative  investment  values. 

Copy  sent  upon  request  for  Booklet  D-I I 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

LONDON,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE 
631  MunseyBldg. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


GENEVA,  Switzerland 
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The  Foundation 
of  Many  a  Fortune 

has  been  made  through  ability  to 
classify  properly  the  various  types  of 
good  investments  and  select  the  best 
examples  of  each  type  with  a  definite 
aim  in  view.  In  addition,  ability  is 
always  required  to  judge  conditions  so 
that  the  securities  selected  are  pur- 
chased or  exchanged  at  the  most 
opportune  times. 

We  endeavor  to  provide  a  definite 
service  for  our  customers,  which  will 
assist  them  to  invest  in  the  most 
profitable  way  possible. 

We  send  to  customers  and  to  pros- 
pective customers,  from  time  to  time, 
letters  on  current  affairs  which  affect 
high  grade  in  vestment  securities.  Our 
latest  suggestions  are  contained  in 
Circular  EL-66  which  may  be  had  on 
request. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 
8  So.  Dearborn  St.,     Chicago 


Boston 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


Buffalo 
London,  Eng. 


6% 


FARM  LAND  BONDS 
Due  January   1,    1916 

Secured  by  first   mortgage  on  level,  well-located  and  pro- 
ductive farming  land,  worth  2%  times  the  bond  issue. 
Denominations  $500  and  $1000 

Interest  paid  July  I  and  January  I  at  First  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Chicago,  Trustee,  without  deductions  of  federal 
income  lax.    Legal  investment  for  banks. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

R.  C.  Kittel,  Pres.  Casselton,  N.  D. 


6% 


O/  WITH  ABSOLUTE 
O       SAFETY. 

AN  INTERESTING  BOOKLET 
FREE   ON  APPLICATION 

HENNEPIN  MORTCAGELOAN  & 

MINNEAPOLI     $ 


Your 
Income  Tax  Report 

The  Treasury  Department 
has  issued  Form  1040,  which 
all  individuals  subject  to  the 
income  tax  must  fill  out  and 
file  by  March  1st,  1914. 

Our  Income  Tax  Depart- 
ment will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  preparing  your  own 
personal  report,  and  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to 
answer  any  questions  which 
may  perplex  you. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Fifth  Avenue  Branch,  London  Office, 

5th  Ave.  &  43d  St.  33  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Old 

P. 

MR 

And 

U*. 

Ei]>. 

Bsp. 

Post 

N<  ■»■  York 

5 

.80 

.47 

51 

10 

1  26 

75 

1.01 

20 

2.00 

1  30 

2.01 

New  York 

San  Francisco. . 

.     5 

Ml 

71 

.60 

10 

1  50 

1  22 

1  -'ii 

20 

2.2* 

2.40 

New  York 

Dallas 

5 

.75 

.45 

.41 

10 

1.15 

.7(1 

.81 

20 

1.65 

1   20 

1.61 

Chicago 

Buffalo 

fi 

.50 

.23 

10 

.60 

.36 

.43 

20 

.75 

.83 

Chicago 

Butte,  Mont. . . 

.     5 

.80 

,52 

.41 

10 

1.25 

.83 

.81 

20 

2.00 

1   47 

1.61 

Chicago 

Burlington,  Yt.. 

.     5 

.70 

.31 

.32 

10 

.90 

.42 

.62 

20 

1.20 

.65 

1.22 

Providence,  R.  I. 

5 

.65 

.33 

.41 

10 

.80 

.45 

.81 

20 

1.10 

.71 

1.61 

The  above  express  rates,  as  presented  by 
the  Commerce  Commission,  arc  subjeel  to 

modification  in  some  States,  notably  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  new  schedules 
will  be  promulgated  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  it  has  been  intimated  that 
the  intrastate  New  York  rates  will  thus  in 
general  be  made  lower  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission.  The  same 
paper  adds: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  shorter  dis- 
tances the  new  express  rates  are  above  the 
parcel-post  rates,  the  difference  being  great- 
est on  the  small  package.  Thus,  between 
New  Y'ork  and  Albany,  the  Government 
carries  the  five-pound  package  for  less  than 
half  the  new  express  rate,  the  ten-pound 
for  exactly  half,  and  the  twenty-pound  for 
two-thirds.  Between  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo these  three  parcel-post  rates  are  again 
all  less  than  the  new  express,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  less.  Between  New  Yrork  and 
Bangor  the  parcel  post  offers  the  lower 
rate  on  five  pounds,  and  the  express  com- 
pany on  ten  and  twenty  pounds.  Over  this 
route  the  express  companies  are  compelled 
to  carry  twenty  pounds  for  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  Government  rate,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  render  more  service.  Between  New 
York  and  Chicago  all  three  rates  quoted 
above  are  less  via  express,  the  twenty- 
pound  rate  being  just  over  half  the  Gov- 
ernment rate. 

"While  the  parcel-post  and  express  rates 
are  made  by  different  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  required  by  the  postal  act  to  approve 
changes  in  rates  and  weights  proposed  by 
the  Postmaster-General.  There  have  been 
two  such  changes  in  the  parcel-post  rates 
since  the  original  rates  were  fixt  by  statute. 
The  Commerce  Commission  had  knowledge 
of  the  parcel-post  rates,  existing  and  con- 
templated, when  it  enforced  the  new  ex- 
press rates,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
commission  and  the  Post-office  Department 
followed  the  general  plan  of  preserving  the 
bulk  of  the  small-package  and  short-haul 
business  to  the  mails.  Under  the  deter- 
mined rates  this  is  naturally  the  more  profit- 
able class  of  package  transportation,  be- 
cause allowance  is  made  for  the  relation  of 
terminal  cost  to  distance,  and  small  pack- 
ages, while  bearing  the  higher  rates  per 
pound,  can  be  assembled  to  move  in  large 
units,  at  least  over  the  routes  where  busi- 
ness is  heavy.  The  express  companies  have 
designedly  been  called  upon  to  continue  to 

handle  flic  heavier  packages  for  all  dis- 
tances, the  heavy  and  medium  weight 
packages  over  the  longer  hauls,  and  all 
but  t  he  lightest  packages  over  i  he  extremely 
long  hauls." 

-lust  what  the  effect  of  fhe  new  rates  will 
be  on  t  he  net  earnings  of  express  companies 
remains  an  interesting  problem.  Finan- 
ciers, stockholders,  and  the  managements 

of  the  companies  are  alike  much  concerned 

over  the  e^  entual  outcome.    A  belief  exists, 
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however,  that  owing  to  steps  already  taken 
to  increase  the  business  of  the  companies 
because  of  lower  rate,  in  view  also  of  the 
fact  that  many  shippers  have  long  wished 
to  use  the  express  companies  instead  of  the 
fasl  freight  lines,  these  lower  rates  will 
bring  to  the  express  companies  a  larger 
volume  of  business.  All  this,  combined 
with  efforts  at  more  economical  and  scien- 
tific management,  will,  it  is  believed,  in  a 
measure,  if  not  in  considerable  decree, 
enable  the  companies  to  maintain  dividends 
— perhaps  not  their  present  dividem 
which  with  most  companies  are  large  10 
and  12  per  cent.i,  but  smaller  tho  still 
substantial  ones.  On  these  points  the  writer 
in  the  same  paper  says: 

•"On  February  1.  next,  the  practically 
level  reduction  of  16  per  cent,  of  all  inter- 
state rate  schedules  will  become  effective. 
This  reduction  will  have  the  effect,  as  esti- 
mated, of  reducing  the  revenues  of  the 
express  companies  by  $27.(KK),(KK)  or  more. 
Just  how  the  express  companies  will  fare 
after  this  second  reduction  is  in  operation 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  some,  and 
among  them  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  who  believe  that 
the  reduced  interstate  rates  will  enable 
the  express  companies  to  develop  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  new  business  and 
probably  enough  to  offset  the  losses  on 
rates. 

"Whether  this  will  prove  to  be  so,  ex- 
press officials  say,  is  problematical.  The 
express  companies  have  increased  their 
soliciting  forces  during  the  past  few  months 
with  a  view  to  'feeling  out'  this  expected 
new  business,  but  so  far  the  companies  have 
not  received  encouraging  reports  from  their 
agents.  The  opinion  is  that  the  express 
companies  will  probably  have  to  await  re- 
sults under  the  actual  application  of  the 
reduced  rates.  Some  express  transporta- 
tion experts  believe  that  while  the  lower 
rates  may  be  productive  of  some  new 
business,  it  will  be  difficult  to  develop  the 
same,  and  in  the  end  it  will  likely  prove 
insufficient  to  make  up  much  of  the  loss 
suffered  under  the  lower  rates. 

"Earnings  of  the  express  companies,  so- 
far  reported  to  the  end  of  September  30, 
substantially  reflect  a  continuation  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  1913  operating  year,  with 
the  exception  that  operating  expenses  be- 
gan to  give  evidence  of  the  retrenchment 
programs  adopted  by  the  several  com- 
panies. October,  according  to  preliminary 
figures,  will  not  make  a  very  good  showing; 
November  earnings,  it  is  said,  will  be  a  little 
better  probably  than  those  of  the  preceding 
month,  while  December  earnings  will  be 
helped  materially  by  the  holiday  business 
done  by  the  express  companies;  altho  De- 
cember this  year  will  not  compare  fa\  orably 
with  December  last  year,  as  the  volume  of 
holiday  business  was  considerably  less. 

"Under  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
parcel-post  service  to  7.">  pounds  and  then 
to  1(K)  pounds,  as  contemplated  by  the 
present  Administration,  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time,  some  express  officials 
assert,  before  the  express  company  business 
will  be  seriously  crippled  and  perhaps 
forced  to  discontinue  entirely.  Already  the 
express  companies  ha\e  been  obliged  to 
make  considerable  reductions  in  their  op- 
erating staffs,  and  if  is  likely  that  additional 

reductions  in  all  departments  of  operation 
will  have  to  be  made." 

In  another  issue  of  the  same  paper  it  i- 
declared  thai  "several  of  the  large  com- 
panies could  probably  pay  dissolution  div- 
idends io  their  stockholders  exceeding  the 
present   market  value  of  their  shares." 
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The    Stability    of 
Your  Investments 

depends  ultimately   on  the    farmer 

Therefore,  it  is  to  your  own  interest  and  an 
economic  service  to  assist  the  farmers,  who  are 
everywhere  appealing  for  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  City  Investor  to  make  the  improvements 
necessary  to  bring  the  farms  up  to  the  efficiency 
standards  of  to-day. 

Southern" farmers  produce  the  greatest  money 
crop  in  the  World— Cotton,  in  1913  estimated  at 
14  million  bales  valued  at  ooo  million  dollars. 
Wherever  properly  financed  these  farmers  are 
rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  diversification 
of  crops,  cattle.raising  and  dairying. 

The  great  Life  Insurance  Companies  are  lend- 
ing on  Southern  Farms  and  you  can  safely 
and  profitably  do  so  also. 

Under  our  plan  you  can  invest  any  amount 
in  multiples  of  $100  for  any  desired  time  to 
net  you  6%  and  be  absolutely  insured  against 
loss. 

You  should  have  our  illustrated  Booklet  on 
Southern  Agriculture  now  in  preparation. 

Ask  for  Booklet  K 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  Bank  References 

Mortgage  Securities  Co. 

CAPITAL.   PAID    IN     $  600,000 

WHITNEY-CENTRAL  BUILDING 

New  Orleans 


P.N  SAUNDERS.  P«C3.o* 


LEVERING  MOORE, Act. veV.ccPRe*. 


Write  us  lor  our 

Investors'  Pocket  Manual 

250  Pages  devoted  to  Copper,  Rail- 
road and  Industrial  Securities  listed 
on  the  following    Stock  Exchanges: 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Rochester,  Winnipeg,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Colorado  Springs,  San 
Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Spokane,  Salt 
Lake  and  Los  Angeles.    Sent  free  on  application. 


Information  Regarding  any  Company  Gladly  Furnished 

WIGGIN  &  ELWELL 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
57  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  who  doesn't  know  it  all,  but  who 
lias  fair  amount  of  horse  sense  and  is  thoroughly 
experienced,  reliable  and  industrious,  seeks  position  as 
private  secretary  or  assistant  to  executive.  Salary 
asked  #1500  or  better.  Good  character  and  record.  If 
interested,  kindly  address 

ABILITY,  Box  203,  The  Literary  Digest 


THE  advertising  columns  of  The 
Digest  now  give  the  investor  news 
of  investment  offerings  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  op- 
portunity to  schedule  copy  for  these 
pages  and  to  reach  quickly  the  invest- 
ing public  throughout  the  country. 
Many  attractive  bond  issues  are  decided 
upon  and  sold  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  so  that  this  service  fills  a  real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscribers  seeking 
advice  or  enlightenment  on  investments  to 
write  to  a  reputable  banker. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain  special  bureaus  of 
information  and  advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly  the  same  service  as 
the  large  investor. 

The[iterary  Digest 


THE   DECLINE   IN    ill  ll,M\<. 
OPERATIONS 

Just  what  the  figures  arc  for  building  op- 
erations in  L913,  and  how  they  compare 
with  those  tor  1912,  arc  made  apparent,  in 
Bradstreet's.  A  table  is  printed  showing 
the  record  of  expenditures  of  Leading  cities 
from  January,  1911,  to  December  31,  1913, 
— that  is,  covering  a  period  of  thirty-six 
months — the  table  showing  the  changes  Cor 
each  month  of  this  period  is  as  follows: 

Change. 
t  1912  1911  percent. 

January,  132  cities '.$41,411,871      $48,555,636      D.  14.7 

February,  134  cities 54,607,238        42,842,495      1.27.4 

March,  141  cities 78,588,240        80,470,184      d.    2.3 

Firstquartcr $174,607,349    $171,868,315      I.     1.5 

April,  140  cities $99,561,328      $83,339,805      1.19.4 

May,  141  cities 93,105,947        79,960,920      1.16.4 

June,  140  cities 94,707,643        87,946,080      i.     7.6 

Second  quarter $287,374,918     $251,246,805      I.   14.3 

Six  months $461,982,267     $423,115,120      I.     9.1 

July,  141  cities $85,720,991       $78,407,023      I.     9.3 

August,  142  cities 81,900,934        91,268,999      d.  10.2 

September,  142  cities 67,921,024        72,225,168      d.    5.9 

Third  quarter $235,542,949     $241,901,190      d.    2.6 

Nine  months $697,525,216    $665,016,310      i.     4.8 

October,  143  cities $72,275,680      $66,746,617      I.     8.2 

November,  141  cities 69,935,837        66,049,706      I.     5.8 

December,  146  cities 73,370,322        54,315,166      I.  35.0 

Fourth  quarter $215,581,839    $187,111,489      1.15.2 

Twelvemonths $913,107,055     $852,127,799      I.     7.1 

1913  1912 

January,  145  cities $54,340,563  $48,692,024  I.  11.6 

February,  145  cities 61,141,275  51,494,295  1.18.7 

March,  146  cities 81,220,557  79,409,845  I.     2.2 

First  quarter 8196,702,395     $179,596,164      I.     9.5 

April,  145  cities $96,918,246    $103,189,722      d.    6.0 

May,  146  cities 88,706,252        95,008,769      n.    6.6 

June,  146  cities 80,859,953        96,958,920      D.  16.6 

Second  quarter $266,484,451     $295,157,411      d.    9.7 

Six  months $463,186,846    $474,753,575      d.    2.4 

July,  145  cities $75,501,375      $87,580,278      d.  13.7 

August,  146  cities 63,720,880        83,462,183      D.  23.6 

September,  143  cities 76,720,050        68,680,476      I.   11.7 

Third  quarter $215,942,305  ]  $239,722,937      D.  10.0 

Nine  months $679,129,151     $714,476,512      D.    5.0 

October,  144  cities $63,035,385      $73,128,886      d.  13.8 

November,  145  cities 50,405,703        71,176,911      D.  29.1 

December,  146  cities 67,409,818        72,180,455      d.    6.6 

Fourth  quarter $180,847,906    $216,486,252      D.  16.4 

Twelvemonths $859,977,057    $930,962,764      d.    7.6 

The  writer  declares  that  "the  key"  to 
this  large  decrease  is  "largely  found  in 
the  volume  of  building  at  New  York." 
During  the  year  1913,  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  in  Greater  New  York,  except 
the  Borough  of  Richmond,  was  $153,700,- 
817,  which  represents  a  decrease  over  1912 
of  29.5  per  cent.  Stated  in  dollars,  this 
decline  in  New  York  was  $65,000,000, 
which  represented  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
decline  for  all  the  cities  reported.  Several 
large  cities  made  gains  last  year  over  1912. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  Chicago, 
with  a  gain  of  3.3  per  cent.;  Cleveland, 
30.9  per  cent.;  Detroit,  16.9  per  cent.; 
Newark,  N.  J.,  39.7  per  cent. ;  Philadelphia, 
4.9  per  cent. ;  Pittsburg,  40  per  cent. ;  and 
San  Francisco,  24.8  per  cent.  Besides  New 
York  with  29.5  per  cent,  decline,  other 
cities  reporting  large  declines  are:  Boston, 
22.7  per  cent. ;  Buffalo,  7.6  per  cent. ;  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  12.1  per  cent.;  Milwaukee, 
11.4  per  cent.;  Minneapolis,  9.6  per  cent.; 
Portland,  Ore.,  10.3  per  cent.;  and  St. 
Louis,  36  per  cent. 


We  Offer  to  Investors 

SERVICE 

In  the  selection  of  investment 
purchases  at  this  opportune  time  of 
low  prices  our  experience  of  many 
years,  covering  periods  of  similar 
market  depressions,  should  be  help- 
ful. 

In  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law  many 
new  and  perplexing  questions  have 
arisen.  We  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  in- 
vestments and  offer  our  advice  and 
assistance. 

The  services  of  our  organization 
are  always  available  without  ob- 
ligation, for  the  solution  of  invest- 
ment problems  of  every  kind. 

' ' Investment  Suggestions, '  * 
Circular  J-38  sent  on  request 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

The  Rookery 
Chicago 


14  Wall  St.     : 
New  York 


Devonshire  St. 
Boston 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7^&  U 

invested  in  first  mortgages  in  Oklahoma 
City  improved  real  estate.  We  have  never 
had  a  loss.   Interest  paid  promptly.  Value 
of    property   three  times   amount  of   loan. 
Write  for  free  booklet  describing  our  busi- 
ness   and   list  of    loans.      We  have    loans  of 
$150.0U  to  S10.UOO.00. 

Aurelius-Swanson  Co. 

31  State  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Invest  while  you  save 


r    ' 

®*  Fortunes  are  not  built  in  savings  banks.  Wise 
investments  today  are  the  fortune-builders  of 
tomorrow  If  you  have  refrained  from  investing 
because  you  are  without  ready  funds,  you  will 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  invest  ivhile  you,  save. 
We  have  perfected  a  savings-investment  plan — 

"COMPOUND  INVESTMENT" 

Tkadb  Mark  '  j 

— which  enables  you  tc/ invest  by  partial  pas  merits 
and  become  the  owner  of  industrial  securities  which 
will  yield  almost  double  th?  income  vour|money  earns 
in  a  savings  bank      Aj|  ,'  / 

Considered  (torn  the  combined  standpoint  of 
Safety,  Convertibility  and  Income,  tfeere  is  no  wiser 
investment  than  the  "Pure  Gold"  Industrial  secur- 
ities ol  Youngstown^  the  city  with  a  history  and  a 
future -one  ob  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive 
manufacturing- cities  in  the  Middle  West. 

We  offer  guaranteed  securities  of  this  character 
Issued  in  JttoO.OO  units,  and  before  accepting  these 
issues,  we  make  investigations  of  the  most  exhaustive 
character,  and  we  offer  them  with  perfect  confidence 
to  the  most  conservative,  exacting  investor 

At  Current  prices  these  securities  yield  almost  7°o. 
Write  for  full  information  regarding  them.  With  it 
we  will  send  you  copyrighted  literature  which  ex- 
plains our  original  "Compound  Investment  Partial 
Payment  Plan"  in  detail. 

The  Realty  Guarantee  &  Tr,ust  Co. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 
Youngstown,  ...  Ohio 

To  investors »  e  absolutely  guarantee  for  5  years  5  '4  %  interest  and 
return  vf  prtnupal  with  option  of  increasing  return  conditionally 
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WICHITA  FALLS 
TEXAS 


The     Busiest    and    Best    Built    City     in    Texal" 
Population  Increase  1900-1910—230    | 

INDUSTRIAL  CENTER 

Forty     Plants     in    Successful    Operation 
Cheapest  Fuel  in  Southwest 

COAL-OIL-NATURAL  GAS 

Large  Trade  Territory — Low  Freight  Rates 
No  Competing  City   Within    100    Miles   Radius 

Six  Railroads — Free  Sites 


Healthful  Climate— Altitude  958  Feet 
Few  Extremes  of  Temperature 

^  LAKE  WICHITA  ***** 

The    Largest    Artificial    Body    of   Water   in    the 
Southwest.     2x7  Miles.     3200  Acres 

"HIT  THE  TRAIL  FOR  WICHITA" 

We  Have  Something  Good  to  Show  You 

"OBEY  THE  IMPULSE" 

For  Particulars,  Write 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 


DANFORTH 
07  FARM  MORTGAGES 

/O  WflJ  bear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion. Our  territory  is  limited 
to  localities  where  values  are 
tried  an  J  permanent. 

Fifty-sis  years'  experience  in 
lending  on  farm  lands  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  dollar 
means  something  to  persons 
who  want  safe  investments. 
Write  for  our  tie-w  List  of  Mortgages  No.  SO. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.  1858 
WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


R%7 

U   Sure   I 


When  yon  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on   Im- 

proTed  1 tia  City  or  r  :i r-rn  Property,  yon  take  as 

little  chance  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  rereive 
from  6*  t«»  71*  and  you  can  he  sure  of  receiving 
it  regularly.  Tour  principal  is  amply  protected. 
Lei  Qfl  tend  you  Our  li-t  ..f  Loans  and  Bome  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
fox  tw<>  yean.  Statural  Louu  k  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta,  Ga. 


6%  Gold  Mortgages 

We  own  and  offer  exceptionally  strong 
Real  Estate  Mortgages  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

$9000  $5500 

5000  4500 

4000  3500 

1700  1600 

In  every  case  the  security  is  a  new 
building;  its  value  two  or  more  times 
the  face  of  the  loan. 

All  titles  are  guaranteed  by  the  Chicago 
Title  &  Trust  Co.,  with  assets  of 
$8,000,000. 

In  addition  we  own  and  offer  first 
mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  SI 00  to  S500. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  full  par- 
ticulars. 

COCHRAN  &  McCLUER 


1  ttabllahod 
38  N.  Dearborn  St. 


n>>.\ 


Ch 
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EXCESSIVE     LOANS     ON     INSURANCE 
POLICIES 

Xew  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  the  steady  increase  in  loans  made  by 
insurance  companies  to  holders  of  life 
policies  issued  by  them.  It  is  estimated 
that  $500,000,000  in  such  loans  is  now  out- 
standing. Among  policy-holders  the  prac- 
tise of  obtaining  these  loans  has  been 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  A  notable 
increase  sel  in  during  the  years  1!K)7  and 
1908.  Policy-holders  in  State-  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  declared  to  lead  in  the 
amount  of  their  borrowings.  Striking  as 
are  the  figures  themselves,  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  startling  to  learn  that,  on  an 
average,  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  sums 
borrowed  are  ever  repaid,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  beneficiaries  under  their  life  policies 
fail  in  consequence  to  get  anything.  The 
companies  have  endeavored  to  check  the 
demand  for  loans  by  increasing  the  interest 
rates.  Formerly  the  rate  was  commonly 
5  per  cent.;  it  is  now  6,  this  rate  having 
gone  into  effect  on  January  1  this  year 
with  two  companies,  and  in  February  last 
with  one  other.  Following  are  other  items 
on  this  subject  recently  printed  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Postr 

"These  mortgages  on  policies  increased 
from  314  Per  cent,  of  reserves  in  1888  to 
16.03  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  probably 
reached  18  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1913. 
The  total  reserves  in  1912  amounted  to 
about  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  United  States 
business  of  American  companies  holding  93 
per  cent,  of  the  total  assets  of  the  life-in- 
surance companies  of  this  country  in  191 1 . 

"Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ultimate  loss 
of  life-insurance  protection  to  beneficiaries 
in  a  recent  report  made  by  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents:  'not  over 
10  per  cent,  of  policy  loans  are  ever  repaid.' 
This  means  that  $503,212,500  of  the  policy 
loans  in  force  December  31,  1912,  will 
never  be  repaid.  Therefore,  if  the  policies 
encumbered  bjr  those  loans  are  all  carried 
to  maturity,  the  beneficiaries,  solely  be- 
cause of  such  loans,  will  be  deprived  of 
$503,212,500  of  insurance  originally  taken 
out  for  their  protection.  The  magnitude 
of  this  loss  of  protection  to  dependents  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  when  the  fact  is 
realized  that  the  amount  of  it  is  in  excess 
of  the  total  amount  of  ordinary  insurance 
that  was  in  force  in  any  single  State  in  the 
Union  on  December  31,  1912,  excepting 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Il- 
linois, Ohio,  and  Massachusetts;  that  it  is 
equal  to  one-half  the  insurance  in  force  in 
Illnois,  which  ranks  third  in  amount  of 
insurance  in  force;  nearly  equals  the  com- 
bined amounts  in  force  in  California  and 
Colorado,  and  exceeds  the  combined 
amounts  in  force  in  the  ten  States  of  Del- 
aware, Florida,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  and  Wyoming.  This  is  not 
the  maximum  measure  of  the  loss  of  pro- 
tection to  dependents.  Many  of  the  poli- 
cies upon  which  loans  have  been  effected 
will  lapse  as  a  direct  result  of  the  loans, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  the  insur- 
ance carried  in  the  policies  will  be  lost  to 
Im  ueficiaries." 

HOW    GUARANTIES    OF   BANK 
DEPOSITS    WORK 

Oklahoma  for  B  few  years  past  has  been 

experimenting  with  giving  guaranties  that 
I  bank  deposits  will  be  paid.  Since  the  law 
J  went  into  effect,  no  depositor  in  a  State 
I  bank  has  lost  any  money  by  reason  of  a 


I-See-Co    Smokes 

Fresh  From  the 

Factory 

\Charges  Prepaid) 

Seven   varieties,  all  long  filler.     Made 
without  paste  or  binder.     Try  these: 
Slendora,  6  in.,  slender  stogie  for  in-be- 
tween smoke.     Clear  Havana,  long  filler, 
hand-made;   Price  per  hundred,  $3.00. 

Senior,  6  in.  panatela,  long  filler, 
stogie;  Price  per  hundred,  $3.00. 
Adrema,  5  in.  clear  Ha- 
vana filler  cigar;  Price 
per  hundred,  $3.50. 

Money  back  if  not  more 
than  satisfied. 

If  you  prefer,  send 
40c  for  ten  assorted 
sample  smokes  pre- 
paid and  Insured. 

Men    of    good     address. 
wanted,    aveiytrhsn      fa 
olicit  in 

Isc  ulifrfr  fipar  Co. 

It  heeling,  tt.  Ya. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Ineacb  to  wnto  ride  and  exhibit  sample  Ranger 
bicycles.     Write  for  our  later. t  special  offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed       4P*4rl*_    tfOT 

1914  Models  V>  'U  to  9*C  I 

wltb  Coaster-Brakes.  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1912  &  1913  Models       tfT.,,    *|A 

all  or  best  makes....     V>  #   ««»  «P  #*tt 

IOO  Second -Hand   Wheel* 

All  makes  and  models,    a^  #       <£0 

good  as  new v«*  *0   %ptf 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SAXK 

We  Ship  on  Approval  tdthout  a. 

cent    deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

IO   DAY'S  FREE   TRIAL. 

TIRES,     coaster-brake     rear     wheels, 

lamps,  oundries.  parts  and  repairs  at  half  usual 
prices.     DO  NOT  BUY  until  you   get  oiir  cat*. 

log"uee  and  offer.     Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dent.   W-  ITS  Chicago,  lilt 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
lapgel  y   on  a   knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to   life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
.ntelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
By  William   11.  Waiting.  A.M..  M.D..  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way.  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Kather  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.     $2.00.  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions'*    and  Tahle  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Pub.  Co..   777  Perry  Bide.  Pliila..  Pa. 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  el  IAS  erroneous  ideal  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  rerard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  1"  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  l)r  Hue.'  Mag- 
nus authorised  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr  Julius 
L.  Salinger,  ISmo,  Cloth,  214  pages.  11.00.  fief;  postpaid  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Exercises  for  Women 


For  EVERY  WOMAN.  EVERYWHERE,  who 
desires  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 
the  mental  satisfaction  consequent  upon  both. 

Moat  women  nri'  very  definitely  in  n. 

gome  sort  <>f  simple  and  suitable  exercise  that 
can  be  done  in  the  home,  without  apparatus 
if  necessary.   This  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
ton. A.  B..  formerly  Director  of  Women's 
mnasium,    Stanford    University,    out- 
lined and  pictun  a  an  exi  client  series  of 
lain,  prai  l^cs.  adapted  to 

meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
women,  Tne  combination  ol  i  *ei 

Includes  many    for   reducing 
flesh,  and  others  bound  to  result  in 
iring  and  preservation  of  a 
full,  rounded  graceful  figure. 
I2mo.  cloth,  profusely  IllustJ 
$1.00  net ;  by  mall  $1  10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.NewYork 


For 
Grace. 
Beauty 
Power 
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bank  failure  thus  far.  The  banks,  how- 
ever, according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  writing  from 
Oklahoma  City,  have  already  become  per- 
plexed over  outcomes  of  the  law.  State 
banks  thus  far  have  paid  into  the  e  aranty 
fund  more  than  $2,000,000  in  aso.  .sinents, 
but  soon  the  sum  of  $800,000  will  be 
wanted;  warrants  issued  by  the  State 
banking  board  for  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions will  be  outstanding,  and  for  their 
payment  there  is  no  money.  Following  are 
in l  cresting  points  in  the  correspondent's 
letter: 

"The  Oklahoma  law  as  amended  in 
1913  provides  for  an  annual  assessment 
equal  to  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  a  bank's  average  daily  deposits, 
but  adds  that  the  banking  board  at  its 
discretion  may  levy  an  additional  special 
assessment  of  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent, 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1914;  June  30,  1915,  and  June  30,  1916. 
The  banking  board  has  called  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  assessment  of  one-fifth  of  1  per 
«ent.  on  December  1;  also  for  additional 
securities  equal  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
average  deposits  of  each  bank  as  shown 
for  the  year  ending  March  11,  1913,  to 
cover  a  further  issue  of  banking-board 
warrants  in  excess  of  the  $600,000  in 
warrants  now  outstanding. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  Oklahoma  board 
to  create  a  guaranty  fund  equal  to  2  per 
cent,  of  the  average  daily  deposits  of  all 
the  State  banks  over  and  above  all  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  or  other  obliga- 
tions chargeable  against  the  fund.  When 
the  amount  is  in  hand  subsequent  assess- 
ments shall  be  no  greater  than  an  amount 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  2  per  cent. 
When  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  depositors  of  failed  banks  or  other 
indebtedness  properly  chargeable  against 
the  fund,  the  banking  board  issues  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  known  as  de- 
positors' guaranty-fund  warrants  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  which  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  until  paid. 

"  These  warrants  are  a  charge  and  first 
lien  upon  the  guaranty  fund  when  col- 
lected, as  well  as  a  first  lien  against  the 
capital  stock,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  of  all  the  State  banks  to  the  extent 
of  the  liability  of  each  bank  to  the  guaranty 
fund. 

"By  limiting  the  annual  assessment  at 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  it 
was  intended  that  bankers  should  be  able 
to  know  just  what  their  maximum  obliga- 
tions would  be  each  year.  The  limiting 
of  the  assessment,  however,  leaves  other 
troubles  uncared  for.  The  obligations 
against  the  guaranty  fund  are  increasing 
from  month  to  month,  and  at  some  time 
will  have  to  be  paid,  and  there  are  debts 
from  loans  under  the  old  law  to  banks  in 
shaky  condition.  During  the  session  of 
the  last  legislature  there  was  discussion 
of  the  proposal  to  place  the  credit  of  the 
State  behind  the  guaranty  fund,  the  war- 
rants issued  by  the  board  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  f/reasury,  and  the  latter  to  be 
reimbursed  whenever  the  money  should  be 
collected  in  assessments  against  the  State 
banks. 

"From  the  wreckage  of  closed  banks 
the  banking  board  has  assets  with  a  face 
value  of  more  than  $2,500,000,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  is  known  to  be 
absolutely  worthless,  and  the  banking 
board  would  be  lucky  to  sell  all  these  assets 
for  $400,000,  which  would  be  about  half 
the  amount  of  the  warrants  that  will  soon 
be  outstanding.  In  the  last  six  months 
the  board  has  been  able  to  collect  only 
$87,354.81  from  its  'dead'  assets." 


Just  Bubbles 
of  Grain 

Prof.  Anderson's  foods — Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice — are  simply  airy  bubbles  of  grain. 

They  float,  and  the  toasted  walls  are  only  bubble-thick. 

Inside  of  each  grain  there  occur  in  the  making  a  hun- 
dred million  steam  explosions — one  for  each  food  granule. 
Thus  the  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

The  heat  applied  is  550  degrees,  That  gives  the  fasci- 
nating taste — a  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

The  thin  walls  crush,  at  a  touch  of  the  teeth,  into 
almond-flavored  granules.  You  have  never  tasted  more 
delicious  morsels. 

Yet  these  are  just  whole  grains,  without  any  additions. 
The  whole  flavor  comes  from  heat. 


The  object  of  all  this  is  to  make  every  atom  digestible, 
by  blasting  the  granules  to  pieces.  To  supply  you  all  the 
food  value  that  lies  in  the  grain. 

But  the  result  is  foods  that  folks  revel  in.  The  scientific 
facts  are  forgotten.  Forty  million  dishes  monthly  are  eaten 
from  sheer  enjoyment. 

Puffed  WheaMOt 
Puffed  Rice  -150 

Except  in  Extreme   West 

Serve  in  the  morning  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  mix 
with  any  fruit.  For  supper,  serve  like  crackers,  floating  in 
bowls  of  milk.  Use  like  nuts  in  candy  making  or  as  gar- 
nish for  ice  cream.    Serve  in  soup  like  wafers. 

Don't  go  without  them.  Nothing  you  know  in  cereal 
foods  is  anywhere  near  so  delightful. 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 


Sole     Makers 
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I  Want  to  GiveYou 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  governing  right 
exercise — some  of  them  for  the  lirst  time.  It 
■hows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  organs — most 
of  which  are  muscular — will  do  infinitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than  hours 
of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  which  has  brought  thou- 
sands of  men  from  uncertain  health  and  ineffi- 
ciency into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedentary 
life  will.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  78,  Exchange  Bldg.,   Worcester,  Mass. 


B 


ROWN'C 

Bronchial         ^^ 

TROCHEVJ 

For  Bronchitis 

Nothing  better  for  the  cough  of  bronchitis  and  asthma, 
hoarseness  and  throat  irritation.    Used  over  60  years. 

2'.c.  60c.  ai.OO.     Sample  Free. 
jIOH^     BROUN  A  SON  Boston.  Mass. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

(.Continued  from  page  228) 

frequently;  just  often  enough  to  arouse 
but  not  satisfy  their  curiosity.  I  have 
never  seen  an  instance  of  them  coining 
any  distance  in  reply  to  the  call — a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  at  most — and  it  does  not 
appear  to  excite  them  to  any  great  extent, 
so  in  this  respect  they  are  quite  unlike  the 
moose.  Calling  is  not  much  resorted  to, 
except  when  a  stag  has  been  frightened 
and  has  started  to  run,  then  a  properly 
delivered  grunt  will  occasionally  cause  him 
to  stop  and  perhaps  return  to  investigate. 
If  the  wind  is  the  right  direction  and  there 
are  no  does  present,  the}-  sometimes  come 
ridiculously  near,  so  that  shooting  is  really 
too  easy  to  be  interesting. 

In  advising  the  September  season,  as  the 
best  for  those  who  are  keen  hunters  and  do 
not  object  to  plenty  of  hard  work — and 
caribou-stalking  can  be  as  full  of  hardships 
as  any  shooting  I  know  of,  owing  to  the 
extremely  difficult  walking — there  is  an- 
other reason,  apart  from  the  greater  alert- 
ness of  the  animal,  which  should  of  itself 
be  sufficient  inducement  for  selecting  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  always  seems  a  pity, 
if  not  worse,  to  kill  any  large  animal 
which  can  not  be  used  for  food;  not  only 
is  it  a  waste  of  life,  but  the  primary  in- 
centive to  hunting  is  the  procuring  of  meat 
in  such  a  way  that  the  best  sporting  in- 
stinct shall  be  satisfied.  To  kill  simply 
for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  horns  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  most  of  us.  The 
horns  are  the  trophy  which  appeal  to  our 
vanity;  we  like  to  show  them  to  our  friends, 
and  they  give  us  an  excuse  for  telling  how 
the  animal  was  shot,  and  other — to  our- 
selves, at  least — interesting  details  of  the 


trip.  But  we  do  like  to  think  the  need 
of  food  in  the  wilds  was  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  killing.  It  makes  our 
comfortably  elastic  conscience  more  easy, 
so  that  we  are  pleased  with  ourselves.  Of 
course,  I  know  perfectly  well  we  would 
not  express  this  so  bluntly  before  our 
friends,  or  even  to  ourselves,  any  more 
than  we  like  to  discuss  the  feeling  of  regret 
which  so  often  comes  when  we  see  that  we 
have  really  killed  a  large  beast.  Most  of 
us  have  experienced  that  moment  of 
remorse.  Even  guides,  who  all  their  Lives 
have  either  hunted  or  been  with  hunters, 
have  told  me  how  they  frequently  would 
have  given  anything  to  bring  the  fallen 
animal  back  to  life.  When  a  caribou 
stag  is  shot  either  during  (which  is  for- 
bidden by  law)  or  soon  after  the  mating 
season,  it  is  useless  for  food,  as  the  flesh 
has  such  a  pungent  odor  that  none  but 
those  with  the  strongest  of  stomachs  could 
touch  it.  The  texture  is  almost  like  that 
of  a  sponge;  the  meat  is  feverish  and  so 
disgusting  that  even  the  sight  of  it  is 
nauseating.  The  man  who  shoots  these 
animals  after  the  middle  of  October,  and 
until  the  horns  are  dropt,  must  therefore 
not  count  on  the  stag  as  furnishing  his 
supply  of  meat  for  camp  use.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  the  young 
stags,  whose  passions  are  not  thoroughly 
developed. 


Unsatisfied. — A  Chicago  poet  printed 
some  verses  on  Medicine  Hat  which  so 
pleased  the  citizens  of  that  place  that  they 
sent  him  a  handsome  headpiece.  Now 
he's  wondering  if  he  can  collect  a  suit  by 
embalming  in  verse,  Coatsville,  Pa.;  Vest, 
Ky.,  and  Knickerbocker.  Okla. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PA  V. 
Advice  and  books  free.     Highest  reierences. 
Best  results.       Promptness   assured.       Send 
skeu  li  or  model  for  tree  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  tiirousn  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.B.  Owen,4SOwen  Bldg.,  Washington.  DC. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OE  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods.  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere. applying; rent 
on  price.  'First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  (or  Catalog  126.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab   1892),  34-36  \V.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

HELP  WANTED-FEMALE 

YOUNG  WOMEN  (married  or  single)  who 

have  had  experience  as  salespeople,  but  who 
cannot  nowdevotethe  full  day  to  bo 
can  secure  employment  in  one  of  the  high- 
class  Department  Stores,  from  11  to  4,  as 
"regular"  Department  Sales  Clerks  in  de- 
partments in  which  they  are  qualified  to  tell, 
not  shifted  about  as  extras  or  contingents,  but 
regularly  employed  in  the  same  capacity  each 
day.  Please  state  past  experience,  age  and  sal- 
ary expected.  Box  444, care  of  Literary  Digest. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  monuments.     Ship- 
up  m  -  made  dire<  t  from  the  quarries  or  here. 
Ol    work  guaranteed.       Write    for    our 

tcrnit.      MOORE    MONUMENT 
CO     Sterling,  III. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  tree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


REAL    ESTATE— FARMS 


"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."  Southern  ter- 
minus A.C.L.R.R.  Death  rate  3  per  1,000. 
Average  Temp.,  winter 64,  summer  81.  Clear 
days.  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  Officials 
to  homeseekers,  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.  Board  of  Trade,  Fort 
Myers,  Kla. 


FOR   SALE 

A  fine  large  plantation  in  Florida,  1000 
acres  rolling  land,  rich  loam,  red  clay  subsoil, 
500  acres  under  cultivation,  most  of  it  in  fine 
condition,  growing  corn,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
etc  .  buildings  mostly  new  within  six  years. 
Modern  house,  12  rooms,  2  bathrooms.  Run- 
ning water,  brick  warehouse,  stables,  barns, 
etc.,  and  about  20  small  houses  for  tenants. 

The  owners  cannot  attend  to  it  and  offer  it 
at  a  positive  bargain  and  on  easy  terms.  This 
offers  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  in  the 
state  for  general  farming,  raising  cattle,  and 
some  varieties  of  fruits. 

FRANCIS  B.  WINTHROP 
Tallahassee  Florida 


Virginia    Orchards     pay    handsome   profits. 

Good  fruit  lands  in  the  famous  apple  belt,  f IS 

an  acre  up       Easy  payments.     Send  nanus  of 

two  friends  interested  in  Virginia  and  i 

our  beautiful  magazine  one  year  free      F    H. 

La  Baume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  Noifolk  ,V   W 

Ry.,  Room  301,  N.  &  W.  Bldg  .  Roanoke,  Va. 


Books  by  Crenville  Kleiser  that  Build 

PRESTIGE  m  POWER 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience 

Sketches,  Stories,  Poems  and  Monologues — the 
favorite  numbers  of  favorite  authors  and  enter- 
tainers. Practical  advice  on  delivery.  For  Teachers, 
Learners  and  After-Dinner  and  other  occasions,  $1.00. 
By  mail,  $1.11. 

How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality 

Power  of  Imagination,  of  Memory,  of  English  Style,  of 
Vocabulary,  of  Speech,  of  Silence,  of  Gesture,  of  Illustration, 
of  the  Eye, of  Conversation — the  Personality  that  wins,  com- 
pels and  succeeds.   Net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.40. 


How  to  Argue  and  Win 

Thoroughly  practical  Suggestions  for  training  the  mind,  so 
that  thought  shall  be  quick  ami  clear  and  statements  effect- 
ive; for  training  the  tongue  to  persuasive  appeal  and  argu- 
ment. Tells  the  converser  and  the  campaigner  "how  to 
think."     Net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence 


1 


in  Speech  and  Manner.  Deals  with  manners  as  a  power 
in  the  making  of  men — with  cultivation  of  an  agreeable 
voice  and  all  the  minor  essentials  of  personality.  Net,  $1.25; 
by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.35. 

At    all    Bookstores;     or   post-paid   by   publishers    on    re- 
ceipt of  mail  price — the  Tour,  Carriage  Paid,  for  $S».0() 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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One  Sign. — "  They  tell  mo  that  woman 
is  a  gossip.     Do  you  think  she  is  reliable?" 

"  I  know  that  whatever  she  says  goes." 
— Baltimore  American. 


Full  Initiation. — Flora — "  I  gave  Jack 
the  thirty-second  degree  last  night." 
Dora — "  Are  you  a  Mason?" 
Flora — "  No;  but  that's  the  freezing- 
point,  isn't  it?" — Judge. 


Encouragement. — A  gang  of  laborers 
was  employed  digging  a  mysterious  ditch 
across  the  street.  It  was  a  sewer  or  a 
place  to  put  a  gas-pipe,  or  something.  One 
man  in  particular  was  working  as  if  he 
were  a  chorus-man  in  a  play,  just  going 
through  the  motions  and  pretending  to 
dig  a  ditch.  The  foreman  came  along  and 
spoke  to  him.  "  Don't  be  afraid,"  he 
said,  with  rich  sarcasm.  "  Lean  on  th' 
shovel  now  an'  thin.  If  it  breaks  I'll  pay 
for  it !" — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Too  Weak  for  Stone. — Senator  Stone,  of 
Missouri,  is  a  lover  of  coffee,  and  unless  it 
is  both  strong  and  good  the  waiter  at 
restaurant  or  hotel  soon  hears  from  him. 
Recently  he  took  a  little  trip  to  Baton 
Rouge  and  went  into  a  restaurant  for 
dinner.  On  raising  his  cup  to  his  lips 
he  made  a  wry  face  and  then  beckoned 
to  the  proprietor. 

"  What  do  you  call  this  stuff?"  he 
asked. 

"  Coffee,"  meekly  replied  the  man, 
somewhat  surprized. 

"  Coffee !"  repeated  Stone  with  scorn. 
"  I  could  put  a  coffee-bean  into  my  mouth, 
dive  into  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
end  of  this  street,  swim  'way  up  to  Vicks- 
burg,  and  I'll  guarantee  that  any  one 
could  bail  up  much  better  coffee  than 
this  over  the  entire  route  !" — New  York 
Tribune. 


He  Understood. — In  London  they  tell  of 
a  certain  distinguished  statesman  who  is  an 
optimist  on  all  points  save  marriage. 

One  afternoon  this  statesman  was  pro- 
ceeding along  a  country  road  when  he  saw  a 
cottager  eating  his  supper  alone  in  the  road 
before  his  dwelling. 

"Why,  Henry,"  asked  the  statesman, 
"why  are  you  eating  out  here  alone?  " 

"Well,  sir,  er — "  the  man  stammered, 
"the — er — chimney  smokes." 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  the  statesman, 
his  philanthropic  sentiments  at  once  being 
aroused.  "I'll  have  it  fixt  for  you.  Let's 
have  a  look  at  it." 

And  before  the  cottager  could  stay  him 
the  statesman  proceeded  to  enter  the  cot- 
tage. As  soon  as  he  had  opened  the  door  a 
broomstick  fell  upon  his  shoulders  and  a 
woman's  voice  shrieked: 

"Back  here  again,  are  you,  you  old 
rascal !     Clear  out  with  you,  or  I'll — " 

The  statesman  retired  precipitately.  The 
cottager  sat  in  the  road  shaking  his  head  in 
sorrow  and  embarrassment.  The  states- 
man bent  over  him,  and  laid  his  hand  in 
kindly  fashion  on  his  arm. 

"Never  mind,  Henry,"  said  he,  con- 
solingly, "my  chimney -smokes  sometimes, 
too." — Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Housebreaker 
Passes 

the  door  with  a  lock  this  key 
fits,  and  you  never  know  of  his 
visit.  No  lass,  no  fright,  no 
struggle  in  the  dark  with  a  man 
equipped  with  a  gun  and  accustomed  to  use  it  —  just  a  simple  prevention  that 
bars  the  way  to  lawbreakers.    Circular  AAK88  tells  about  it.    Sent  on  request. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


THIS  MARK  MEANS 

JUICY,  SWEET,   SPICY 

ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  good  because  of  the  juice — the 

pulp  has  little  food  value.  When  you  eat  an  orange  or  grapefruit, 

how  good  it  is  depends  upon  the  amount  of  juice  it  contains. 

The  fruit  must  have  been  tree-ripened  to  give  it  the  full  amount  of  juiccto 

which  the  buyer  is  entitled.  The  juice  increases  in  quantity  each  day  which 

the  fruit  is  ripening  on  the  trees — and  becomes  sweeter  as  the  citric  acid 

turns  to  sugar.     The  flavor  also  improves  and  the  fruit  becomes  spicier. 

Your  Protection  Against  Unripe,  Inferior  Fruit 

Because  they  believe  in  advancing  their  own  interests  by  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumers  of  oranges  and  grapefruit,  the  Florida  Citrus  Ex- 
change puts  into  the  market  only  tree-ripened,  juicy  fruit.     It  is  sweet, 
spicy  and  delicious.  The  Exchange  mark  in  red  on  boxes  and  wrappers 
is  the  buyer's  safe-guard.     Look  for  this  mark  when  you'buy. 
Up-to-date  grocers  and  fruit  dealers  have  for  sale  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Your  dealer  probably  will 
have  the  fruit  and  almost  certainly  will  carry 
it  if  you  insist.  Should  you  have  any  trouble 
in    getting    this    fruit,    please    write    to 
Florida    Citrus    Exchange,    general    northern 
office,  Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Indestructo  Travelers  regard 
travel  from  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent viewpoint  than  their  less 
fortunate  companions. 

They  experience  no  doubts  or  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  reliability  of  their  baggage. 

There  is  but  one  step  between  travel 
satisfaction  and  travel  discomfort;  a 
broken  trunk;  and  Indestructo  Travelers 
have  carefully  guarded  against  that  step 
in  buying  an  Indestructo  Trunk. 


BUV 


INDESTRUCTO 

^       R  Ar.r.Ar.r        M 


BAGGAGE 


Every  Indestructo  Trunk  is  insured 
against  any  kind  of  accident  for  five  years 
from  the  day  you  buy  it. 

Consequently  the  jars  and  jolts  that 
your  baggage  receives  means  nothing 
to  you. 

You  know  that  we  have  promised  you  a  new 
trunk  if  anything  happens. 

And  you  know  that  we  must  make  a  mighty 
good  trunk  in  order  to  stand  that  rigid  guarantee. 

Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes  from  $15  to  $100. 

National  Veneer  Products    Co. 

801  Beiger  Street 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 
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FREE-This  thrilling  song  of 
California.  Itsjoyous  swing  and 
rhythm  will  fascinate  you,  just 
as  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Calif  ornia  fascinate  all  who  enter 
its  domain. 

"I  Love  You.  California," 

the  song  adopted  by  the  Shriners 
and  given  its  debut  by  Mary 
Garden  of  Grand  Opera  lame. 

You  can  have  it  FREE— simply 
send  a  written  request  to 

Mr.  H.  B.  GURLEY.  Asst  Sec. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Loi  Angeles,Cal. 


Foreign 

January  15. — The  Duke  of  Connaught  opens 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  his  speech  from  the 
throne  foreshadowing  a  light  legislative 
program. 

Emperor  William  intervenes  to  prevent  another 
crisis  over  the  Zabcm  affair  by  ordering  an 
investigation  as  to  the  validity  of  the  decree 
which  permitted  the  acquittal  of  the  Zabcrn 
officers  by  court  martial. 

January  18. — The  South  African  railway  strikers 
decide  to  return  to  work. 
The  Kaiser  bestows  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  the  Third  Class  on  Colonel  von 
Reuter,  the  officer  responsible  for  "saber 
rule"  at  Zabern,  Alsace,  and  who  was  recently 
upheld  by  court  martial. 

January  19. — The  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Sakura-Jima.  in  Japan,  is  renewred  and  300 
persons  are  buried  alive  by  a  falling  cliff. 

January  21. — Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  dies  in 
London. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  16. — The  so-called  Kodak  Trust,  sued 
under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  asks 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

January  17. — The  President  nominates  Col. 
William  C.  Gorgas  to  be  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

January  18. — Seals  illegally  slaughtered  in 
Bering  Sea  are  said  to  represent  a  working 
capital  of  $48,000,000.  Eminent  men  accused 
of  being  involved  in  the  slaughter  are  notified 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  defense  to  the  House  committee  in  charge 
of  the  investigation. 

January  19. — President  Wilson's  nomination  of 
John  Skelton  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  be  Controller  of  the 
Currency  and  ex-officio  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Board,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Agricultural  Bill,  endowing  an  itinerant 
lecture  service  in  State  colleges,  is  passed  in 
the  House. 

January  20. — The  President  reads  his  antitrust 
message  to  Congress. 

January  22. — Attorney-General  McReynolds 
decides  not  to  proceed  against  W.  H.  Moyer, 
Warden  of  the  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary,  on 
charges  made  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  others. 


General 

January  15. — Charles  H.  Moyer,  president  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  thirty- 
seven  other  officials  and  members  of  the  union 
are  indicted  by  a  Houghton  (Mich.)  grand 
jury  on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  the  copper 
miners'  strike. 
The  Wisconsin  Compensation  Act  is  reported 
to  be  proving  economical,  costing  the  State's 
employers  about  $626,000  yearly  for  6,600 
accidents,  equal  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  indus- 
trial casualties. 

January  17. — Roger  C.  Sullivan,  Democratic 
leader  in  Chicago,  formally  announces  his 
candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  announces  that 
it  will  construct  lines  3,400  miles  long  and 
connecting  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  to 
be  completed  in  1915. 

January  19. — A  strike  of  the  employees  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
ends  after  a  twenty-four-hour  tie-up'.  The 
strikers'  demands  are  granted. 

January  18. — Fully  $500,000.000'has  been  lost  to 
people  of  the  United  states  hi  loans  on  in- 
surance policies,  pledged  largely  during  panic 
years,  according  to  an  investigation  made  by 
life  companies,  which  finds  that  only  10  per 
cent,  of  these  ioans  are  repaid. 


Arrested  by  Mistake. — The  negro  team- 
ster had  been  arrested  for  using  his  whip 
too  freely  on  the  public  streets. 

"You  are  charged  with  cruelty  to 
animals,"  said  the  Judge.  "  How  do  you 
plead?  " 

"  Why,  Jedge,"  answered  the  prisoner, 
"  I  wa'n't  crool  to  no  animiles.  Them 
beasts  dat  I  wuz  lickin'  war  mewls." — 
Buffalo  Express. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thi«  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  W agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"S,"  Newark,  Ohio. — "Kindly  tell  me  which 
of  the  following  is  correct;  'Mr.  Smith  writing 
from  Zurich  to  a  Newark  friend.'  or  writing  at 
Zurich  or  in  Zurich." 

All  three  are  correct.  The  meanings  differ 
but  slightly. 

"G.  R.  G.,"  Chillicothe,  Ohio. — "Is  it  ever 
permissible  to  use  like  as  a  conjunction,  as.  for 
example,  in  the  following  sentences'.'  'It  looks 
like  I  will  have  to  remain.'  'He  was  injured  like 
you  were.' " 

Like  in  both  these  sentences  has  been  incorrectly 
used.  In  the  first  sentence,  it  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  "as  if,"  and  in  the  second  for  "as." 
Like  is  never  correctly  used  as  a  conjunction. 

"W.  H.  R,,"  Hull.  Canada.— "  Kindly  give  me 
information  as  to  the  term  the  'Rowley  Mile'  " 

A  horse-race  at  Newmarket,  England.  It  is  an 
important  opening  three-year-old  event  of  which 
the  stakes  are  two  thousand  guineas.  The 
distance  was  formerly  one  mile  and  one  yard, 
but  is  now  one  mile,  eleven  yards.  The  race  is 
contested  on  "The  Flat"  and  the  Rowley  Mile 
is  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a 
favorite  race-ground  with  Charles  II. — perhaps 
named  from  William  Rowley  (1585-1642), 
dramatist-actor  and  leading  comedian  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  company. 

"V.  F.  A.,"  Lynchburg,  Va. — "Kindly  tell  me 
whether  whomsoever  or  whosoever  is  correct  in  the 
following  sentence:  'The  foregoing  provisions 
shall  be  deemed  covenants  running  with  the  land 
hereby  convey-ed  in  the  hands  of  whomsoever  may 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same.' " 

Whosoever  is  the  correct  pronoun  to  use,  as  it  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb  may  be  entitled. 

"  Q.  D.,"  Vidalia.  La. — "  Kindly  tell  me  whether 
the  i  in  the  word  lived  in  the  following  sentence 
is  long  or  short.     '  I  belong  to  a  long-fired  people.' " 

The  i  in  lived  is  long  as  in  kite. 

"A.  K.,"  San  Diego,  Cal. — "Kindly  tell  me 
the  correct  derivation  of  the  word  'Shyster.' 
It  seems  to  me  this  should  be  German,  as  Scheis- 
arch  or  scheis  dir." 

"Shyster"  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  sceoh,  shy,  meaning  "sly,"  "cunning." 

"L.  DeLa  V.."  Kingston,  N.  Y— "  Kindly 
tell  me  which  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct : 
'  The  blue  hat  sets  well  on  your  head, '  or  '  The  blue 
hat  sits  well  on  your  head.'" 

In  the  sentences  that  you  ask  about  "sets"  is 
not  good  English,  but  is  tolerated  in  speech. 

"R.  A.  T.,"  Cunningham,  Wash. — (1)  "Kindly 
write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  as  used  as  a 
pronoun.  (2)  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  following 
words  as  adverbs:  all,  but,  enough,  till,  full.  (3) 
Is  it  correct  to  say,  'I  don't  think  he  will  come' 
and  'I  don't  suppose  I  shall  go?" 

(1)  The  viceroy  enlarged  his  resources  from  the 
revenues  belonging  to  such  ecclesiastics  as  resided 
in  Rome. 

(2)  He  hunted  for  it  all  over  the  house.  We 
made  but  one  trip.  The  house  is  large  enough 
for  all.  Till  is  never  used  as  an  adverb.  He 
knew  full  well  what  the  result  of  his  action  would 
be. 

(3)  "I  don't  think"  is  a  well-established 
English  idiom.  "  I  think  he  will  not  come"  and  "  I 
suppose  I  shall  not  go,"  are  approved,  altho 
the  first  sounds  somewhat  stilted. 

"W.  V.  T.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Am  I  right 
in  placing  the  word  Junior  after  niy  son's  name 
vt  hen  he  has  the  same  name  as  his  uncle,  i.e.,  my 
brother?" 

The  New  Standard  says  under  Junior — dis- 
tinguishing a  son  from  a  father,  or  sometimes 
any  younger  from  an  older  man  of  the  same  name. 

"H.  W.  T.,"  Boston.  Mass. — "Which  is  the 
preferable  usage  in  the  following  sentence:  'As  to 
the  Company's  entitlement  (title)  to  credit,  we  have 
received  disparaging  (depreciatory,  detrimental, 
derogatory)  information'?" 

"As  to  the  Company's  title  to  credit,  we  have 
received  depreciatory  information"  is  correct. 
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EGYPT 


See  Cairo,  the  wonderful  Luxor 
(Thebes)  the  mysterious  Assouan, 
the  gate  to  the  Nubian  Desert. 
All  connected  to  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  by  a  splendid  system  of 
fast  express  trains  and  trains-de- 
luxe made  up  exclusively  of  sleep- 
ing and  dining  cars.  Fast  and 
commodious  travel.  Low  fares. 
Up-to-date  hotels. 

Winter  Palace— Luxor  Hotel 

Luxor,  Upper  Egypt 

Cataract  Hotel — Savoy  Hotel 

Grand  Hotel 

Assouan,  Upper  Egypt 

For  illustrated  pamphlets,   information 
and  tickets,  apply  to  American  Agency  of 

EGYPTIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them. 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "Dollars  and 
Cents  in  Foreign  Lands." 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE 
Dept.  S,    15  William  Street,  New  York 


S500  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

1IOHONOLULU^n165  JAPANS 
s300  Australia  ^'135  Tahiti  „*,!! 

st  Class  Throughout.  Send  for  literature 
CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  BANK  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALL   ABOUT   TRAVEL,   &  TOURS 


1  SWEDEN  and  DENMARK/ 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVELBUREAO 
IB  BBOADWAy,  CENt.  AGENCY,   NEWyORK  CITK 


NEW  MEXICO  haotws?H?ngs 

for  your  Rheumatism,  Stomach  Troubles, 
All  Kidney  Ailments,  Arterial  Hardening, 
Nervous  Breaking,  etc.  Perfect  Treatment, 
Perfect  Climate,  Large  Modern  Hotel. 
Booklet.   T.  C.  McDKRMOTT. 

FI  IROPF   Party  °f  si"  sa'ls  April  25. 
I^JIVVSrE,  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.   Experienced  guidance.    Send 
for  itinerary.     Four  months,  $1000. 
Miss  AM  ES,  39  Newbury.St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

R6YAL7f6URS"™ffi 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours.  Motor  Tours  de  Luxe 
Royal  Tours.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tours,  161   Devonshire   St.,  Boston 


EGYPT  The  Nile  to  the 

™  ^A   ■    ■  Second  Cataract 

Palestine,  Turkey  and  Greece 

Write  us  tor  information  about  travel  in  these 
fascinating  lands.    We  have  all  the  data. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland.  Oakland.  Cal. 


University  Travel 


ANOTHER  NILE  CRUISE— S.  S.  LOTUS 
The  first  cruise  is  filled  ;  the  second  leaves 
t  jiiro   Marcli   20.     Our   party    sails    from 
New  York  February  21. 
SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 

Italy,  Spain:  Sailings  in  March 
?."?..  APf»-  Norway,  Germany,  England: 
bailings  in  May  and  June. 

Send  for  .1  nnouncemtnt  of  Tours 

BUREAU  OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  lniiity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


PORTO  RICO 

Visit  San  Juan 

Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and  other 
quaint  Porto  Rican  cities;  motor  over 
the  famous  Military  Road.  See  what 
American  occupation  has  done  to 
add  to  the  comlort  and  beauty  of 
this  tropical  paradise. 

New  York  to  San  J  uan  in  4 '  ^  days, 
$45  and  up;  16-day  all-expense 
cruLe,  $110.  Sailings  every 
Saturday.  Larger  steamers  and 
more  luxurious  accommodations 
than  ever.     Write  for  booklet. 

PORTO   RICO  LINE 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  11  Broadway, NewYork 
BRANCH  TICKET  OFFICE:  290B'way,N.Y. 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 
or  Authorized  Tourist  Agency 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited  Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  TUCKS,  GLENS  KILLS,  S.  T. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $810 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248 Wsshinetun St. .Boston;  31  W  30th St  .N.  Y. 


Let  us  tell  yon  about  our  tours? 

Tours  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  months. 
WALTER  H.WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 


EUROPE 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  $300,  $395.  $530. 
$785,  $1,000.  Spring  tour  in  April.  Send  for 
literature  and  booklets. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO.,    1480  B'way,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOarcr 


■   TRAVEL  MADE    EASY 

_  Party  travelPerfected 

.TheChautauquaTouhs-Marquette  Bldg.chicago. 


Special  Tour  to  The  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America.  Youmay  begone 
from  20  to  55  days  as  convenience  demands. 
Costs  $235  to  #425.  Limited  accommodation. 
American  Travel  Clnb,     Box    >V,    Wilmington,  Del. 

$415  §5S5,1rheTiu?  EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RAYMOND  -WHITCDMB 


[TOURS] 
EUROPE 

Small  parties  under  personal  escort  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent  departures, 
January  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  G  reece  and  Balkan  States.  Departures 
Feb.  21  and  Mar.  7. 

Other  tours  to  Panama  and  West  Indies, 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Siberia. 

Ask  for  booklet  desired 

RAYMOND   <fe   WHITCONII  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.        San  Fran. 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Riviera  and 
Switzerland.     Winter,  Spring  and  Summer.       ' 

Also  British    Isles    and    Northern    Countries. 

Moderate  Cust.      Best  management. 

Also  PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates. 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  WhitcombCo.,  Agts. 

Boston         New  York         Phila.         San  Fran. 
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Special    Winter    Trip 
$90 

combining  visits  to 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful   because  of  the  fasci- 
nating  charms  of  tropical  life  and  climate. 

SANTIAGO 

Full  of  historic  interest  as  battle-ground  of 
the  Spanish-American  campaign. 

NASSAU 

The  Seat  of  the  British  Colonial  Government 
of  the  Bahamas,  offers  attractive  social  life. 

Brief  or  extended  visits  may    be  arranged. 
Excellent  hotels. 

Golf,  boating,  bathing,    and  other    outdoor 
recreations. 

Write  for  literature  and  further  particulars 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 
or  Authorized  Tourist  Agency. 


ORIENTS  EUROPE 

Egypt — Holy  Land  in  January,  February.  July. 
Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Spain  and 
Special  Balkan  Tour),  April,  June,  July. 
Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,   Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 

"  Best  in  Travel."    Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

EUROPE  &  ORIENT 

^>  High  grade  tours,  experienced 

■™ *       guidance,  moderate  prices.   Egypt, 
The  Nile,  Palestine,  Turkey  in  February, 
March  and  April.     Delightful    Summer 
Tours  to  Europe.     Write  for  Booklets. 
EAGER  TOURS,  308  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


fcJi^UlM^l^^NTJkijlliild 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.     Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
8  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Babcock's  High  Class  Tours 

Parties  limited  to  four.     $700  up.     No  extras. 

Special  tours — Naples  to  Scotland — 8  countries 

60  and  80  days.    $350  and  $450.     No  extras. 

BABCOCK'S  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

1137DeanSt.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Est.  1900 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  April  25. 

Madeira,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  Naples.  Small, 
private  party  in  charge  of  an  experienced  trav- 
eler.    Miss  Pantlind,  646  Euclid,  Cleveland. 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


r^Ja*-~J 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring:  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing:  tariffs,  full  information, 
10000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  PersonallyConduct- 
ed  Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


.'6-:t0  Morning  Post  Buildings 
I'he  Strand,  London,  England 


HAMBURG>V  AMERICAN 


Largest  SSCo 

in  the 
"WORLD 


kOvcr  400  Ships 

1.306.819 
TONS 


uses 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  and  the 

Panama  Canal 

By 

VICTORIA   LUISE 

During  February      March      April. 

Duration    16  to   27  days. 

Cost  $145-$175  up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by 

S.S.  Cincinnati  and  S.S.  Cleveland 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Naples,  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons)    through  the    Canal 

arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  — —— 

Write  for  illustrated  hook 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Philadelphia      Boston      Pitts 
k burgh  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Minneapolis    St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


'Travel  Tours"    ,  ¥7 
A  Tourist  Magazine    IlCC 

Select  parties.  Low  rates.  Expert  escort. 
The  Orient  in  Feb.  Spain  in  May. 
mediterranean  Route  in  Apr., 
May.  June,  July.  Japan  :  Cherry  Blos- 
som Tour:  also  unique  Summer  Tour.  15 
SummerTours  to  Europe.  £250up.  Also 
British  Isles,  Chateaux  Coun- 
try, unique  Swiss  Tours.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark.  Russia,  Round 
the  World.  Nov.  &  Dec.  Bookletsfree. 
GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD 
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PANAMA 

Experienced  travelers  choose 
these  snow-white  ships  because 
they  are  built  to  be  cool  in  the 
Tropics.  Outside  staterooms, 
special  ventilation  and  the  great 
number  of  baths  (many  of  them 
private)  put  the  steamers  of  The 
Great  White  Fleet  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

Many  af tractive  cruises  to 
Jamaica,  Panama  Canal, 
Central  and  South  America. 

r  mm  New  York  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

V  rom  New  Orleansevery  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Saturday. 
BEGINNING  JANUARY,  1914 

Special  18-day  weekly  cruises 
de  Luxe  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica 
and  Havana. 

From  Boston,  weekly  sailings 

to  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica. 
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UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Steamship  Service 

7  Battery  Place,  Nen  York 

l.iniff  Wharf,  Boston 

<>30  (' moil  St.,  New  Oil, 

Or  any  authorized  !,,  i,ei 
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A  Motor  Truck  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  Truck  Motor. 
For  the  engine  bears  the  brunt  of  the  work.  It  must  conquer  the 
30%  grade;  must  forge  along  under  overload;  must  be  able  to  run 
hour  after  hour  at  maximum  governed  speed;  must  withstand 
the  misuse  of  green  drivers.  Against  the  negligence  of  hired  drivers, 
as  well  as  against  the  competition  in  trade,  the  owner  must  guard 
himself.     He  does — with  a  Continental  Motor. 


rantineni^L  Motors 


Continental  Motors  (used  by  over  one-half  of 
all  the  firms  manufacturing  motor  trucks  in  this 
com  Lry)  answer  exactly  the  demands  of  modern 
business.      The  reason   is  interesting.      To  gen- 
erate the   power    required   to    meet    the    rigorous 
demands  of  commercial  service  a  truck  motor  must 
be  able  to  get  every  ounce  of  energy  from  the  fuel.      As 
every  driver  knows,  only  the  finest  type  of  engine  can  do 
this  successfully.      Lubrication,  cooling,  alignment  must  be 
perfect;   machining  must  be  perfect — plus.      In  every  one  oj 
these  essentials  Continental  Motors  excel. 

Ten  ye«JS  of  manufacturing  experience,  an  engineering 
corps  intact  since  the  organization  of  the  company;  the 
cooperation  of  the  big  technical  experts  of  America  and 
Europe,  and  extraordinary  facilities  for  economical  pro- 
duction, have  made  this  motor  pre-eminent — and  America's 
Standard. 


Why,  then,  are  Continental-equipped  trucks  in 
their  class,  lower  in  price  than  those  of  com- 
petitive makes?  Because  Continental  motors, 
built  in  factories  having  45,000  capacity,  can  be 
produced  at  a  lower  unit  cost,  and  because  the 
expense  of  selling  a  Continental-equipped  truck  is 
lower.  This  motor  cuts  down  "selling  overhead." 
It  has  a  business  reputation.  Its  credit  of  good-will  has 
never  been  impaired  by  a  failure  to  deliver.  And  80,000 
indorsers  of  its  credit  are  today  using  Continentals  in  cars 
that  are  pleasure  cars  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  and  in 
commercial  cars  which  bring  their  owners  steady  profits. 

Business  Demands  the  Best.      Continental  Motors  Meet 
That  Demand. 


Continental  Motor 

Largest  Exclusive  MofOf  Builders  in  tjie  World 
Factories;     Detroit  and  Muskegon,  Michigan  Detroit, 
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THE  NEW  ANTITRUST  BILLS 


WHEN  WALL  STREET  and  the  financial  press  gave 
so  cordial  a  reception  to  President  Wilson's  anti- 
trust message,  more  than  one  editor  sounded  a  note 
of  warning  against  too  optimistic  an  interpretation  of  this  fact. 
■"The  trust  power  has  not  contest  the  offenses  charged  against  it; 
it  has  not  thrown  itself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court,"  discerned  the 
Washington  Star  (Ind.),  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.) 
admonished  us  not  to  imagine  the  fight  ended  "because  two, 
three,  or  a  dozen  trusts  have  protest  a  desire  to  unscramble 
their  eggs."  From  across  the  Atlantic  also  the  same  warning 
reached  us,  the  London  Daily  News  characterizing  as  "too 
optimistic"  the  hope  that  "the  trust  magnates  will  cooperate 
in  curbing  their  own  power."  Now,  as  the  effect  of  President 
Wilson's  "intellectual  chloroform"  wears  off  and  his  anti- 
monopoly  program  is  embodied  in  five  specific  bills  before 
Congress,  the  smile  on  the  face  of  "big  business"  seems  to  be 
fading  into  an  expression  of  anxiety.  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  a 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  declares  that  "a  shudder 
ran  through  him"  when  he  read  the  outlines  of  these  Adminis- 
tration measures,  and  he  warns  us  that  "the  vexatious  and 
humiliating  restrictions  which  are  about  to  be  imposed  on  the 
business  of  the  United  States  will  drive  capital  away  from  this 
country."  The  same  Philadelphia  dispatch  which  carries  Mr. 
Patterson's  protest  quotes  W.  U.  Hensel,  "former  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  a  Democrat,"  as  exclaiming:  "What  is  going  to  happen 
to  business  if  a  Federal  commission  is  given  the  right  to  pry 
into  the  business  of  a  Lancaster  manufacturer  who  ships  a 
mouse-trap  to  Camden?"  And  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  in  a 
later  editorial  than  the  one  we  quoted  last  week,  after  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  proposed  measures,  exhorts  Congress  not  to 
"bring  ruin,  and  needless  ruin,  to  the  business  of  our  land"  by 
placing  them  on  the  statute-books. 

If  President  Wilson  advances  with  outstretched  hand  to  meet 
big  business  "half-way,"  remarks  the  Los  Angeles  Express 
(Prog.),  it  is  "to  accept  a  surrender,  not  to  effect  a  compromise 
of  the  public  interest."  Nevertheless,  declare  the  Washington 
•correspondents,  the  present  measures  are  largely  tentative,  and 
the  criticisms  of  business  men  will  be  solicited  and  carefully 
■considered  before  they  are  given  their  final  form.  Thus  public 
hearings  will  be  held  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  we  read: 

"While  neither  committee  has  made  up  a  list  of  witnesses, 


there  is  general  expectation  that  such  men  as  E.  l\.  Gary,  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Seth  Low,  of  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation; George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  Harvester  combination,  and 
J.  P.  Morgan  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on 
the  antitrust  bills.  Samuel  Gompers  will  be  asked  to  speak  for 
labor,  while  the  various  agricultural  associations  will  be  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  confer  with  the  committees." 

That  the  measures  are  not  to  be  handled  in  a  partizan  spirit 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  by  the  New  York  World's 
Washington  correspondent,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  may 
invite  three  former  Attorney-Generals,  George  W.  Wiekersham, 
Philander  C.  Knox,  and  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  "to  criticize  the 
Administration's  antitrust  measures  and  to  offer  suggestions 
for  their  improvement."  And  while  the  House  Committees  are 
holding  public  hearings,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post's 
correspondent,  "copies  of  the  antitrust  bills  will  be  sent  out  by 
the  Senate  Committee  to  authorities  on  the  trust  question,  with 
requests  for  concrete  suggestions  for  amendments."  Thus, 
affirms  yet  another  correspondent,  "the  bills  that  have  been 
prepared  as  a  tentative  program  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  full 
glare  of  the  limelight  so  that  any  flaws  that  may  exist  will  be 
discovered  and  stricken  out  before  they  are  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  House  for  action."  The  hearings,  we  are  further 
assured,  are  to  be  conducted  in  "the  atmosphere  of  accommoda- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  which  we  now  breathe  with  so 
much  refreshment,"  and  not  "amid  the  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  antagonism,  which  has  so  long  made  it  impossible  to 
approach  such  subjects  with  dispassionate  fairness."  Yet 
despite  these  liberal  plans  for  conference  and  discussion,  Leader 
Underwood,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  expects  Congress  to  finish  with  the  anti- 
trust program  and  adjourn  by  June  1. 

As  drafted,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  the 
Administration's  antitrust  bills  "show  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  outlining  in  vague  phrases  a  'constitution  of  peace' 
for  business  and  framing  laws  which  will  really  bring  back  peace 
to  the  distracted  business  community."  It  expresses  the  hope, 
however,  that  in  "running  the  gantlet  of  committee  consideration 
and  amendment  in  the  two  houses  they  may  finally  be  beaten 
into  a  far  less  objectionable  shape."  And  The  Sun,  which 
praised  the  President's  message,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"some  of-  the  new  trust  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  be  declared 
unconstitutional,"  but  at  the  same  time  urges  the  business  men 
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of  the  country  nut  to  rest  Becure  in  this  probability,  but  "to 

h  -t ir  themselveein  the  matter  just  as  they  did  when  the  Cur- 
rency Hill  was  first  introduced."  and  "by  word  of  their  own 
mouths"  to  pla«-c  before  Congress  "the  iniquity  and  foolishness 
that  are  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  some  of  these  bills." 

The  five  bills  in  which  Congress  proposes  to  make  effective  the 
President's  recommendations  are:  an  Interstate  Trade  Com- 
mission Hill;  an  Interlocking  Directorates  Bill;  a  Sherman  Law 
I),  finitions  Hill;  a  Trade  Relations  Bill;  and  a  bill  empowering 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  regulate 
k  and  bond  issues  of 
all     interstate     railroads. 

a  re 
spoken   of  by 
spondenl 
brothers."    in 
the    famous 
ters, 
bills 

Jersey's  statute-books  dur- 
ing Woodrow  Wilson's 
governorship.  In  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce 
we  find  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Commission 
Bill  thus  summarized 
by  Representative  John 
J.    Mitchell,     of     Massa- 


sometimes 
the  eorre- 

"the  five 
allusion  to 
seven  sis- 
the  seven  antitrust 
placed      on      New 


chusetts,     a 
the       House 
Committee: 


member    of 
Judiciary 


Copyrighted,  1914,  by  John  T.  McCutoheon. 

PUTTING   HIM   ON 


"The  Interstate  Trade 
Commission  Bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new 
commission  supplanting 
the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions and  with  very  much 
enlarged  powers  and  func- 
tions, among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  right  to 
compel  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  except 
common  carriers,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  commission  in- 
formation with  reference 
to  financial  management 
and  relations  to  other  com- 
panies as  may  be  desired;  to  give  full  access  to  books 
and  records  of  such  corporation,  failure  of  which  carries  with 
it  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  every  day  of  neglect  to  do 
so;  the  right  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  enforce  such  orders 
by  the  Federal  courts;  the  further  right  upon  its  own  initiative 
to  investigate  whether  such  corporation  is  doing  business  in 
violation  of  any  antitrust  law,  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  with  all  information  collected  and  any  suggestion 
with  reference  to  regulations  of  commerce  which  the  Commission 
believes  should  be  enacted  into  law." 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  person  who  is  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  "shall  become 
a  member  of  the  Commission  and  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
term  of  seven  years."  The  present  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tion- U  Joseph  K.  Davies,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Interlocking  Directorates  Hill  provides — to  quote  Repre- 
sentative Mitchell's  summary  again-  that 

"after  two  years  from  its  passage  no  person  who  is  engaged 
in  individual  or  as  a  member  of  a  partnership  or  as  a  director 
or  other  officer  of  a  corporation  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
or  selling  railway-cars,  or  locomotives,  railway-rails,  si  ruct  ural 
I.  mining  or  selling  coal,  or  the  conduct  of  a  bank  or  trust 
company  shall  act  as  a  director  or  other  official  employee  of  any 


railway  or  other  public-service  corporation  conducting  an  inter- 
state business.  The  same  provision  is  also  in  substance  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  banking  business. 
There  is  a  penalty,  a  fine  of  $100  a  day,  for  every  day  of  the 
continuance  of  the  violation  of  the  law." 

Another  section  of  the  same  bill  provides  that  if  after  the 
prescribed  time  "any  two  or  more  corporations,  engaged  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  have  a 
common  director  or  directors."  this  fact   "shall   be  conclusive 

evidence  that  there  exists 
no  real  competition  be- 
tween such  corporation- 
and  that,  if  such  corpora- 
tions are.  "by  virtue  of 
their  business  and  location 
of  operation,  natural  com- 
petitors," such  elimination 
of  competition  shall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the- 
Sherman  Law. 

Of  the  bill  which  aims 
hy  specific  definitions  to 
lessen  the  debatable- 
ground  around  the  Sher- 
man Law,  the  same  author- 
ity tells  us — 

"It  seeks  to  define  the 
words  'every  contract,' 
'combination  in  the  form 
of  trust  or  otherwise,'  and 
the  words  'monopolize' 
and  'conspiracy'  in  re- 
straint of  commerce  as 
defined  in  the  Sherman 
Act  of  July  2,  1890,  to- 
apply  to  all  combinations, 
firms,  and  persons  doing 
business  for 

"First — To  create  or 
carry  out  restrictions  in 
trade  to  acquire  a 
monopoly  in  any  inter- 
state trade,  business,  or 
commerce. 

"Second — To  limit  or 
reduce  the  production  or 
increase  the  price  of 
merchandise  or  of  any 
commodity. 

"Third  —  To     prevenl 
competition    in  manufao- 

or    purchasing   of    mer- 


THE   RIGHT   ROAD. 
— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


turing,    making,    transporting,    selling 
chandise,  produce,  or  any  commodity. 

"Fourth — To  make  any  agreement,  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment, or  arrive  at  any  understanding  by  which  they,  directly  M 
indirectly,  undertake  to  prevent  a  free  and  unrestricted  com- 
petition among  themselves  or  among  any  purchasers  or  con- 
sumers in  the  sale,  production,  or  transportation  of  any  product, 
article,  or  commodity. 

"It  also  makes  guilt  and  the  violation  of  the  law  personal 
and  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
This  bill  does  not  change  the  Sherman  Trust  Law,  but  supple- 
ments and  vitalizes  it." 

The  Trade  Relations  Bill  seeks  to  prevent  "cutthroat"  com- 
petition through  price  discrimination,  discounts,  rebate-,  ter- 
ritorial restrictions,  etc.;  it  gives  private  individuals  the  right 
to  found  suits  for  redress  on  facts  proved  in  Government  suits, 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  such  cases  to  be  suspended  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  Government's  action;  and  it  affords 
injunctive  relief  against  "threatened  loss  or  damage  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  act." 

Last  week  we  recorded  the  chorus  of  praise  which  greeted  the 
President's  antitrust  program,  and  much  more  in  the  same  vein 
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REPRESENTATIVE  W.  C.  ADAMSON   (GEORGIA) 

Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee. 


REPRESENTATIVE  H.  D.  CLAYTON    (ALABAMA), 

Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 


SENATOR  FRANCIS  NEWLANDS    (NEVADA). 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee. 

MEN  WHOSE   WORK  IT  WILL  BE   TO   STEER   THE   NEW  ANTITRUST   BILLS   THROUGH   CONGRESS 


could  be  quoted  from  later  expressions  of  editorial  opinions. 
More  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  criticisms,  both  con- 
structive and  destructive,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  devote  most 
of  our  space  this  week.  Thus,  despite  assurances  from  the 
White  House  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bills  is  to  restore 
honest  competition  in  all  lines  of  business, 
certain  interests  seem  to  regard  the  pro- 
posed Interstate  Trade  Commission  as  a 
dragon  in  their  paths.  President  Wilson, 
in  an  informal  interview,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission would  be  to"  smell  around  for  rats." 
To  this  end  it  is  to  have  "complete  access" 
to  "all  records,  accounts,  minutes,  books, 
and  papers"  of  all  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  "excepting 
common  carriers."  And  another  section 
provides  that  ' '  the  information  so  obtained 
shall  be  public  records,  and  the  commission 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  public  such 
information  in  such  form  and  to  such  extent 
as  it  may  deem  necessary."  In  other  words, 
objects  ex- Attorney-General  George  W. 
Wiekersham  in  The  Sun,  Congress  is  asked 
to  confer  "an  unprecedented  authority  for 
general  rummage  of  private  books  and 
papers,  without  any  corresponding  protec- 
tion to  the  citizen  for  the  surrender  of  his 
right  of  privacy."  Moreover,  says  Mr. 
Wiekersham,  "in  its  present  form  the  bill  is 
of  extremely  doubtful  constitutionality." 
And  in  the  New  York  World,  a  strong 
Administration  organ,  we  find  an  admission 
that  the  publicity  clause  of  this  measure,  as 
now  formulated,  contains  an  element  of 
danger.     Says  The  World: 


HE  WILL  HEAD    THE    NEW    IN- 
TERSTATE TRADE  COMMISSION. 

Joseph  E.  Davies  is  now  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  an  offic  which 
will  pass,  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, into  the  chairmanship  of  the 
new  Commission. 


"The  information  obtained  by  the  present 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  which  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Inter- 
state Trade  Commission,  is  made  public  'as  the  President  may 
direct."  The  new  bill  is  a  slight  improvement  on  that  piece 
of  autocracy,  but  it  is  nevertheless  bad  in  principle.  Such  arbi- 
trary powers  should  not  be  left  to  the  whim  of  an  individual  or  a 
bureaucracy. 


"It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prescribe  precisely  the  kind  of 
information  that  should  be  made  public.  It  is  likewise  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  prohibit,  under  pains  and  penalties,  the  publica- 
tion of  any  other  kind  of  information.  Matters  that  might 
involve  the  life  or  death  of  a  great  corporation  should  be  arranged 
by  law.  They  should  never  be  left  to  individual  judgment. 
Otherwise  the  way  is  always  open  to  per- 
vert the  Commission  into  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  and  what  might  be  still  worse, 
an  instrument  of  nation-wide  part  izan  favor- 
itism and  corruption." 

At  the  same  time  so  conservative  a  paper 
as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
while  noting  the  danger  that  "the  business 
of  the  country  may  be  harassed  by  the  con- 
stant meddling  from  both  State  and  Federal 
bodies,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Yet  if  the  Commission  shall  be  in  good 
hands  and  really  become  a  guide,  counselor, 
and  conciliator,  it  may  be  turned  by  broad- 
minded  men,  aided  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  into  an  agency  for  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  reason  by  the  Government 
and  the  corporations." 

Altho  the  Interlocking  Directorate  Bill 
was  classed  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.)  with  the  Trade  Commission  Bill  as 
likely  to  "escape  criticism,"  it  nevertheless 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  attack.  Thus  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "while 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  interlocking  direc- 
torates which  are  altogether  evil  and  should 
be  prohibited,  we  are  frank  to  say  that  we 
have  not  yet  seen  any  specific  form  of  law 
drawn  that  will  effectively  prohibit  these 
directorates  and  not  work  hardship  to  legiti- 
mate business."  And  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  declares  that  this  "much 
too  drastic  bill"  would,  if  enacted,  "simply 

augment   by  thousands  the  existing  army  of  dummy  directors." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

' '  It  is  well  to  try  to  abate  the  evil  of  directors  in  one  corpora- 
tion selling  to  themselves  or  buying  from  themselves  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  directors  in  another  corporation.     But  the  prohibitions 
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DAVID  AND  GOLIATH   (MODERNIZED). 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


PICTORIAL    IMAGININGS    CONJURED    UP    IN    THE    MINDS    OF    THE    CARTOONISTS 


of  t lio  hill  go  miles  beyond  that.  They  forbid  a  person  to  be 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  railroad  company  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  director  or  partner  in  a  concern  mining  coal 
or  manufacturing  railroad  supplies,  even  if  the  railroad  and  the 
concern  arc  physically  as  far  apart  as  Maine  and  Hawaii  and 
never  have  done  and  never  are  likely  to  do  business  with  each 
other.  .  .  .  Why  not  say  that  the  prohibition  against  double 
directorates  -hall  extend  only  to  concerns  which  have  business 
relations  with  each  other'.'" 

Last  week  we  quoted  Mr.  Wickersham's  assertion  that  legis- 
lation to  define  more  specifically  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman 
Law  would  result  in  increased  confusion  rather  than  clarification. 
And  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  we  read:  '"It  is  an  effort 
to  dispense  with  the  courts  as  interpretative  agencies  and 
will,  of  course,  fail." 

And  the  Trade  Relations  Bill,  continues  The  Public  Ledger, 
'"in  its  present  form  is  quite  as  defective."  According  to  Gilbert 
II.  Montague,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  writer  who  has  won 
recognition  as  an  authority  on  trust  legislation,  at  least  one  clause 
of  this  bill  would  be  detrimental  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  corporations.  In  ;i  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  request,  Mr.  Montague  argues  that  "the  proposal 
t  >  make  the  prior  determination  in  a  Government  suit  that  the 
defendant  has  violated  the  Sherman  Act  'conclusive  evidence 
of  the  same  facts  and  conclusive  as  to  the  same  issues  of  law 
in  favor  of  any  other  party'  in  any  subsequent  suit  for  damages 
under  the  Sherman  Act,"  would  end  the  present  tendency  on 
the  pari  of  trust-  to  consent  without  litigation  to  decrees  of 
dissolution,  because  "such  a  decree  would  simply  invite  a  flood 
of  litigation  which  would  bankrupt  any  company." 

The  hill  to  empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
regulate  the  issue  of  railroad  securities  i-  ridiculed  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Herald-Republican  for  its  paternalism.  Says  this  ironical 
Republican  paper: 

"An  Administration  that  contemplates  empowering  the  Inter* 
te  Commerce  Commission  to  supervise  issuance  of  railroad 
irritiea  ought  not  balk  at  conferring  equal  authority  upon 
it-  proposed  Interstate  Trade  Commission  with  reference  to 
industrial  Stocks  anil  bonds.  .  .  .  Since  the  great  American 
public  is  to  be  saved  from  itself,  willy-nilly,  why  not  give  a 
finished  performanc* 


SIEVES  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

IN  CONGRESSIONAL  committee-rooms,  Government  De- 
partment offices,  and  the  reference  rooms  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  there  has  been  going  on  a  painstaking  search 
for  a  sieve — that  apparatus,  as  the  latest  dictionary  defines  it. 
"for  sifting  or  separating  the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  a 
loose  or  pulverized  material  by  means  of  meshes  that  retain  the 
coarser  while  permitting  the  finer  parts  to  pass  through."  Our 
statesmen,  in  other  words,  want  to  devise  an  immigration  law 
1  hat  will  keep  out  those  "coarser"  elements  from  Asia  or  Southern 
Europe  which  are  so  irritating  to  our  labor-unions  and  Pacific 
Coast  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  "finer"  elements 
which  we  can  "assimilate"  to  "pass  through"  our  gates.  So, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  "the  invention  of  immi- 
gration tests  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  indoor  game- 
in  Washington  and  its  environs.  Every  other  man  you  meet 
has  a  little  formula  up  his  sleeve  by  which  you  can  exclude  the 
kind  of  alien  you  want  to  exclude  and  admit  just  the  kind  you 
want  to  admit."  And  as  a  result  of  the  "new  craze,"  continues 
this  rather  playful  editorial  on  a  grave  subject: 

"The  sciences  are  booming  in  Washington.  Ceography  is 
being  written  anew  by  Congressmen  who  are  reconstruct iiiL' 
the  boundaries  of  Asia.  Astonishing  contributions  to  anthro- 
pology are  being  made  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  whose  scent  for  racial  distinctions  is 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  New  principles  of  economics  are 
embodied  in  bills  providing  for  an  international  sliding  wage- 
scale  test." 

Latest  of  these  inventors,  "conns  Secretary  Wilson  with 
the  simplest  of  all  tests,  a  weighing-machine,  a  tape-measure, 
and    a    dead-line    lixt     at     thirty-five    years."      Thus,    ironically 

concludes  The  Evening  Post,  "by  prescribing  a  minimum  height 
of  five  feet  four  inches,  the  country  is  safeguarded  against 
undesirable  aliens  of  a  stature  so  dangerous  as  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte." 

Senator  Dillingham  (Rep.,  Vt.),  former  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Commission,  has  a  plan  for  limiting  the  number  of 
aliens  of  any  nationality  admissible  in  one  year  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  number  of  their  compatriots  already  in  the 
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ENVY. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


ANOTHER  ROOSEVELT  POLICY  ANNEXED. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


AS   THEY    VIEW   THE    ENCOUNTER    BETWEEN    BIG    BUSINESS   AND    BIG    POLITICS. 


United  States.  Congressman  Gillett  (Rep.,  Mass.)  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  an  "economic  test,"  whereby  no 
adult  male  immigrant  would  be  admitted  unless  he  had  already 
received  wages  amounting  to  a  certain  per  cent,  of  those  pre- 
vailing for  the  same  labor  in  this  country.  There  is  an  evident 
intention  on  the  part  of  those  advocating  such  tests  as  these 
to  avoid  hitting  at  individual  peoples.  But  this  caution  is 
not  universal.  In  fact,  the  House  Immigration  Committee  is 
considering  two  bills  for  excluding  Hindus,  and  another  which 
excludes  all  Asiatic  laborers.  Hearings  on  these  bills,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  State,  in  view  of  the  pending  negotiations  with  Japan.  But 
the  whole  question  of  Asiatic  immigration  was  given  renewed 
publicity  by  the  letter  to  Speaker  Clark  signed  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson,  and  prepared  in  conference  with 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  Caminetti.  It  con- 
tained this  interesting  and  novel  proposal  : 

"The  Commissioner-General  has  suggested  an  amendment 
to  the  Immigration  Law  by  including  in  the  list  of  excluded 
aliens  persons  not  able  to  pass  the  physical  tests  required  of 
recruits  for  the  United  States  Army,  and  inasmuch  as  the  vast 
majority  of  our  present-day  immigrants  must  earn  a  livelihood, 
if  at  all,  by  performing  manual  labor,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  standard  should  not  be  raised  to  this  point.  This  method 
would  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  Asiatic  immigration,  as 
well  as  immigration  generally  of  laboring  elements,  without 
violating  the  most-favored-nation  or  other  similar  clauses  con- 
tained in  existing  treaties,  for  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  all 
countries  would,  under  such  a  law,  be  treated  as  to  physical 
requirements  in  exactly  the  same  manner." 

Secretary  Wilson  seems  to  share  the  Californian  distrust  of 
the  Hindu,  for  he  says: 

"From  1899  to  date,  exclusive  of  those  from  the  Philippines, 
6,656  Hindus  have  entered  the  United  States  in  a  regular  manner, 
and,  including  deportations,  only  98  have  returned  to  India.  .  .  . 
The  number,  supposed  to  be  considerable,  coming  surreptitiously 
across  the  northern  and  southern  borders,  or  by  landing  on  our 
coasts,  is  not  known.  Their  presence  in  large  numbers  through- 
out the  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  California,  indicates  that 
illegal  entries  have  assumed  proportions  sufficient  to  alarm 
those  who  make  a  study  of  labor  conditions,  as  well  as  those  who 
earn  their  living  in  industrial  pursuits.  No  steps  have  been 
taken  to  deport  those  illegally  in  the  country  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  concerted  movement  exists 


in  India  and  elsewhere  of  leaders  to  gain  admission  for  their 
countrymen  to  the  United  States.  The  Department  is  informed 
that  the  word  has  gone  forth  that-' this  is  the  Promised  Land,' 
that  high  wages  prevail  and  constant  work  exists.  From  the 
Philippines,  where  many  had  gathered,  came  the  report  last 
spring  from  an  officer  of  our  Government  that  6,000  or  7,000 
were  ready  to  start  for  the  mainland  at  the  first  sign  of  the 
open  door." 

The  army  physical  tests  for  recruits,  which  Mr.  Wilson  says 
he  would  not  apply  to  women  immigrants,  require,  as  the  New 
York  Times  notes,  "that  their  ages  be  between  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  years,  a  minimum  weight  of  128  pounds,  maximum  176 
pounds,  and  height  ranging  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  1  inch." 

Press  opinion  in  the  East  does  not  warm  to  Secretary  Wilson's 
proposal.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  for  instance,  remarks 
that  if  but  6,656  Hindus  have  come  here  in  fifteen  years 
"only  a  Brobdingnagian  imagination  could  construe  this  to 
mean  an  invasion  in  force  or  a  real  problem."  The  New 
York  papers  can  not  see  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  advanced  a  very 
hopeful  solution  of  the  problem  of  Oriental  immigration.  "Not 
all  Asiatic  races  are  under-sized,"  reflects  The  World,  while  The 
Sun  is  surprized  that  Secretary  Wilson  should  have  "  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  would  not  bar  many  Hindus,  a 
race  of  Asiatics  that  he  would  keep  out  of  the  United  States  at 
all  hazards."  And,  The  Sun  adds,  while  theoretifcally  the  pro- 
posed regulation  would  apply  to  all  comers,  in  practise  "there 
would  obviously  be  a  difficulty  in  welcoming  Asiatics  like  the 
Hindus  of  sufficient  stature  and  waving  away  Japanese  who 
lacked  it."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  argues  thus  against  Mr.  Wil- 
son's proposals: 

"Now  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  this  country  for  persons  who 
are  not  born  to  be  soldiers  or  physically  fitted  to  be  soldiers. 
The  Hindu,  according  to  all  reports,  can  work,  is  willing  to  work, 
and  is  a  peaceful,  decent  element  wherever  he  goes.  But  he  is 
not  a  labor-unionist,  and  Secretary  Wilson  is." 

All  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  literacy  test  for  the  limitation  of  immigration, 
which  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  Burnett  Bill,  now  on  its  way 
through  Congress.  This  subject  was  considered  in  our  issue 
for  March  1,  1913.  So  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  editorial 
opinion  on  the  subject.    One  agency  working  against  the  Burnett 
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Bill  has  collected  expressions  of  opinion  from  high  educational 
authorities,  among  which  this  statement  from  President  Judson, 

of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  typical:  "it  has  never  seemed 
to  me  advisable  to  establish  a  literacy  test  for  immigrants, 
ause  in  my  opinion  literacy  is  not  always  an  adequate  test  of 
quality."  Bui  the  propaganda  against  the  bill  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Association  of  Foreign  Language  Newspapers, 
"comprising  610  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  in 
twenty-nine  different  languages,  with  a  circulation  per  issue  of 
over  seven  million  copies  and  reaching  over  eighteen  million 
people,"  has  aroused  the  ire  of  at  least  one  native  American 
editor.     Says  the  Adrian  (Mich.)   Daily  Telegram: 

"At  one  flash  we  see  the  whole  terrible  menace — eighteen 
millions  of  people  who  live  and  think  in  May^ar,  in  Slovak,  in 
Greek,  in  Italian,  in  Syrian,  in  Yiddish — one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation  of  the   United   States 

"The  time  has  come  to  put  up  the  bars — any  kind  of  bar. 
however  imperfect.  Therefore  we  have  changed  our  mind  as 
to  the  Immigration  Bill  that  Mr.  Taft  vetoed.  An  educational 
test  will  not  keep  out  the  precise  ones  that  we  should  be  most 
eager  to  exclude,  but  it  will  keep  out  a  very  large  number.  Give 
us  an   educational   test,   therefore.      Give  us  anything  that  will 

sen  the  Hood." 


WHERE  WE  STAND  WITH   OUR 
NEIGHBORS 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  conference  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — his  "clinic,"  as  the 
Boston  Transcript  called  it — loosed  a  flood  of  newspaper 
conjecture  and  speculation,  and  all  Washington,  as  one  corre- 
spondent reports,  suddenly  began  "to  buzz  with  gossip  about 
foreign  affairs."  This  buzzing,  of  course,  assailed  the  Presiden- 
tial ears,  as  well  as  those  of  meaner  men,  and  there  issued  from 
the  White  House  a  statement  variously  described  as  a  reproof, 
a  rebuke,  a  reprimand,  a  caution,  a  "direct  intimation."  For 
the  news  dispatches  had  told  in  convincing  detail  how  our 
Government  stood  in  a  more  or  less  splendid  isolation,  how  we 
were  estranged  from  our  nearest  neighbors,  how  we  were  involved 
in  a  number  of  controversies  which  might  "gravitate  to  a 
common  center  of  hostility."  So  the  newspaper  correspondents 
were  informed  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  "to  refrain 
from  discussing  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States." 
This,  as  the  representative  of  the  New  York  Times  understood 
it,  "was  put  forward  as  a  general  proposition,  and  not  as  applying 
merely  to  present  conditions."  According  to  the  New  York 
World's  report,  the  President  fears  that  the  Administration 
"will  be  regarded  as  disingenuous"  in  some  quarters  if  specula- 
tion goes  on,  and  unless  it  "is  at  least  curtailed  he  may  be 
forced  into  denouncing  by  name  the  papers  engaged  in  that 
f\n«  of  work."  The  President  denied  with  emphasis,  says  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  in  any  of 
the  questions  he  had  discust  with  the  Senators,  and  made  it 
clear 

"that  while  he  had  taken  up  the  relations  with  Mexico.  Japan, 
(Jreat  Britain,  and  the  general  arbitration  treaties  at  the  same 
time  wit  h  t  he  Senators,  I  liese  problems  were  not  grouped  together 
as  having  any  bearing  on  the  Mexican  situation.  He  regarded 
them  as  interrelated  only  in  so  far  as  he  wished  the  Foreign  Rela- 
t  ions  ( 'ommit  tee  to  take  t  hem  under  consideration  so  as  to  form 
a  judgment  on  all  of  t  he  points  involved." 

Nevertheless,  we  read  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  it  is  still  being  said  in  Washington  "that  the  Mexi- 
can situation  is  gradually  developing  and  that  our  relations 
will  eral  foreign  Powers  may  be  involved."     And   the  New 

York     Timet?*    correspondent     pictures    the    United    States    as 
tranged    From    practically    every    important    Power    in    both 
hemispheres  — 

"Definite  differences  with  .Japan,  Great  Britain.   Russia,  and 


Colombia  have  deepened  into  unfriendly  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  at  least  two  of  these 
countries,  and  the  sympathy  of  other  nations  with  them  has- 
left  the  United  States  in  a  position  rivaling  the  'splendid  isola- 
tion' of   England  in   the  years   preceding  the  Triple   Entente." 

Circumstantial  reports  of  the  President's  views  are  hardly 
quotable  in  view  of  the  subsequent  official  denials,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  World* 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  Administration,  this  admission,  that 
"for  many  years  we  have  been  laying  up  wrath  against  the  day 
of  wrath  abroad": 

"We  'took'  Panama  from  Colombia,  and  the  whole  of  Latin 
America  is  suspiciously  awaiting  our  action  in  the  way  of  redn  ss. 
We  hurriedlv  denounced  our  treaty  with  Russia  and  have  made 
no  serious  move  to  negotiate  another.  We  entered  into  a  sol- 
emn compact  with  Great  Britain  to  admit  to  the  Panama  ('anal 
on  equal  terms  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  then  broke  faith  In- 
giving  a  preference  to  our  own  coastwise  vessels.  As  misrepre- 
sented by  California,  we  have  irritated  Japan,  with  no  prospect 
as  vet  of  a  better  understanding." 

All  these,  says  The  World,  "are  evil  legacies  from  the  Roosevell 
and  Taft  Administrations."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  say  Republican  dailies- 
like  the  Boston  Transcript  and  New  York  Tribune.  It  is  not 
pleasant,  so  The  Tribune  would  have  us  believe,  "to  rebuke  our 
own  Government's  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations,  but  it  would 
be  worse  to  try  to  mask  the  fact  that  that  conduct  has  not  for 
some  time  commanded  the  entire  confidence  of  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  has  not  led  to  results  which  the  Government  itself 
regards  with  satisfaction.  There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm.  But 
there  is  need  of  a  clear-cut,  positive,  active  policy  which  will 
inspire  the  nation  with  informed  confidence  and  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  stand  before  the  world  without  embarrass- 
ment." The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  places  the  blame 
on  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  which  has  dis- 
regarded or  broken  off  existing  treaties,  and  impaired  the  rights- 
or  alienated  the  sympathies  of  several  of  our  neighbors,  and  in 
consequence  has  "clearly  landed  the  country  in  an  international 
position  which  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  which  is  not  at  all 
free  from  elements  of  very  serious  danger." 

But  while  the  list  of  so-called  controversies  is  a  long  one.  says 
the  New  Y'ork  Globe  (Ind.),  when  it  is  "looked  at  in  detail  rather 
than  in  bulk,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  reasons  for  alarm."  And 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  takes  up  the  more  serious  problems 
and  shows  how  easily  they  can  be  solved.  The  solutions  it  pro- 
poses, it  should  be  noted,  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
attributed  to  President  Wilson  by  several  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. To  present  in  brief  the  conclusions  reached  by  The 
Times: 

Taking  up  first  the  question  of  the  canal  tolls,  The  Times  is 
confident  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  repeal  the  Act  exempting  our  coastwise  shipping 
from  the  payment  of  tolls.  "It  is  most  gratifying  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  determined  to  make  amends  tor  our  wrongful 
act  and  to  remove  a  cause  of  difference  with  (Jreat  Britain 
and  with  other  Powers  by  recommending  appeal."  Tht  7 
also  believes  it  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  country  that 
we  owe  reparation  to  Colomh'a  for  taking  the  isthmus.  This 
can  easily  be  furnished  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
Such  settlement  "will  have  a  most  fortunate  influence  upon  our 
dealings  with  all    the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America." 

The  charge  that  Japan  is  furnishing  assistance  to  Huerta  is 
rejected    by    The    Times,    which    agrees    with     President    Wilson 

that   the  attitude   of   Japan    is    perfectly    "correct."     Despite 

the  activity  of  Japanese  jingoes,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  on  the  land  question  we  shall  reach  an  under- 
standing with  Japan  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  All  these 
questions  "may  be  disposed  of  by  following  the  path  of  right 
and  justice."  In  Mexico,  however,  "it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  see  either  what  i-  righl  or  what  is  expedient,  even;  the  main 
thing  is  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  trouble."  The  President 
may  have  made  up  his  mind  to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms  for  the 
Constitutionalists,  but  if  so.  it   is  "yet   to  be  announced." 
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THE  COLORADO  COAL  STRIKE 

THREE    STATES   are   now    the   scenes   of    "endurance 
tests"  between  mine-operators  and  workers  which  have 
been  accompanied  by  such  disturbances  as  to  compel 
the  notice  of  Congress.     Discussions  of  the  West  Virginia  and 

Michigan  strikes  have  already  appeared  at  some  length  in  these 
pages,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  told  why  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative:- should  deem  it  necessary  to  send  its  official  investi- 
gators into  seven  counties  of  Colorado.  According  to  Congress- 
man   Keating,    of    that 


IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  STATE. 

Governor  Elias  M.  Ammons  is  find- 
ing that  a  strike  vastly  complicates 
governmental  problems  in  Colorado. 
The  labor  -  unions  of  the  State  are 
out  with  petitions  for  his  recall. 


State,  author  of  the  in- 
quiry resolution,  it  is  be- 
cause "the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  have 
been  trampled  upon." 
And  similar  language 
characterizes  the  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  Thomas 
(Dem.,  Colo.)  asking  for 
a  Senatorial  inquiry.  In 
northern  Colorado,  we 
are  informed  by  a  press 
dispatch,  3,500  union 
miners  have  been  on 
strike  for  three  years. 
But  the  trouble  in  this 
small  field  has  caused 
little  concern  compared 
with  that  in  the  south- 
ern coal-fields,  the  chief 
coal-producing  section  of 
the  State,  where  14,000 
union  men  went  out  in 
September,  are  still  on 
strike,  and  are  likely  to 
stay  out  indefinitely,  in 
the  opinion  of  several 
authorities.  The  chief 
demands  made  by  the 
workers  ask  a  readjust- 
ment of  hours  and  wages,  the  strict  observance  of  State  laws 
governing  the  mining  industry,  and  the  recognition  of  the  union 
by  the  operators,  which  last  is  the  one  point  upon  which  agree- 
ment seems  impossible.  At  present,  as  a  Denver  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Sun  tells  us,  "the  operators  are  running  the  mines 
with  non-union  men,"  while  1,200  militiamen  are  on  guard, 
Governor  Ammons  having  "put  the  district  under  martial  law 
after  there  had  been  many  battles  between  the  union  miners 
and  the  guards  placed  at  the  mines  by  the  operators."  These 
conflicts,  the  Governor's  act,  the  acts  of  a  military  commission 
subsequently  established,  and  such  episodes  as  the  deportation 
of  "Mother"  Jones,  aroused  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism  against 
the  State  and  county  authorities,  which  in  turn  called  forth 
rejoinders  from  the  men  concerned  and  their  editorial  defenders. 
The  ending  of  such  a  strike  which  is  paralyzing  whole  com- 
munities and  is  "little  better  and  little  more  civilized  than  is 
war  itself,"  is  most  desirable,  declares  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin; 
but,  it  adds,  "if  deportation  is  to  be  a  weapon,  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  that  not  only  'Mother'  Jones  and  certain  strikers  be  de- 
ported, but  that  some  of  the  mine-owners,  and  some  of  the 
gunmen  brought  into  the  district  in  defiance  of  the  State  law, 
be  also  deported." 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  a  shame  to  civilization,  as 
several  editors  regard  it,  but  the  chief  sufferers  seem  to  be  the 
people  of  Denver  and  other  Western  cities;  for  a  Denver 
county  grand  jury  has  made  "a  very  exhaustive  inquisition," 
and  comes  to  a  conclusion,  which,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Denver 


Tunes,  seems  decidedly  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  mine-workers. 
It  is  found: 

"That  the  higher  price  of  coal  is  largely  due  to  i lie  increased 

cost  of  mining  incident  to  the  employment  of  guards  and  other 
expenses   of   the    mining   companies   for    the    protection    of    their 

properi ies,  in  companies  having  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands 

for  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  In 
our  opinion,  then;  is  nothing  else  at  stake. 

"Better  wages  are  paid  than  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States; 

the  eight-hour  law  is  strictly  enforced;  the  companies  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  grant  the  privileges  of  check- weighmen 
whenever  the  men  desire 
it,  and  meet  any  and 
every  provision  in  fair- 
ness and  equity  that 
may  be  demanded  by 
the  workmen  as  individu- 
als, but  claim  that  recog- 
nition of  the  union  would 
simply  mean  the  turning 
over  of  the  entire  con- 
trol of  their  property  to 
the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  on 
this  point  the  compa- 
nies absolutely  refuse  to 

yield 

"From  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  it  the  grand 
jury  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  reputable  and  re- 
sponsible miners  left  the 
districts  before  or  im- 
mediately after  the  strike, 
particularly  in  the  south- 
ern fields,  and  that  of  the 
remainder  at  least  70 
per  cent,  are  composed 
of  aliens,  and  we  believe 
that  the  action  of  the 
leaders  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  fur- 
nishing to  these  men 
arms  and  ammunition  is 
in  itself  most  culpable, 
and  can  only  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  defiance 
to  organized  govern- 
ment.    In  view  of  these 

facts,  and  other  facts  adduced,  the  grand  jury  wishes  to 
heartily  commend  Governor  Ammons  for  the  firm  stand  he  has 
taken  in  sending  the  militia  to  the  distracted  sections  of  our 
State,  looking  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  also 
feels  that  the  utmost  credit  is  due  General  Chase  for  his 
masterly  handling  of  this  most  trying  situation." 

Several  attempts  to  settle  the  strike,  including  those  made  by 
Governor  Ammons  and  a  conference  of  twenty-five  Colorado 
editors,  have  only  encountered  the  operators'  firm  refusal  to 
recognize  the  union.  A  State  convention  of  union-labor  delegates 
was  held  to  consider  a  sympathetic  strike.  According  to  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain,  which  does  not  side  with  the  mine-workers,  a 
majority  favored  the  plan,  and  it  was  carried  in  a  disorderly 
meeting,  from  which  a  number  of  conservative  delegates  with- 
drew. As  a  result  of  this,  and  of  the  spirit  it  showed,  declares 
The  Chieftain  with  marked  emphasis,  "the  strike  is  practically 
broken" — 

"When  the  strike  started  public  sentiment,  which  is  the  all- 
powerful  factor  in  the  final  settlement  of  all  disputes  of  a  public 
character,  was  largely  with  the  coal-miners.  Conference  after 
conference  and  demand  upon  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the 
trouble  found  the  operators  willing  to  make  concessions — true, 
everything  sought  was  not  conceded,  but  there  was  sufficient 
bending  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  lend  en- 
couragement for  a  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  other  side. 
But  the  strikers — or  rather  their  high-salaried  agents  and  agita- 
tors, imported  for  the  purpose — turned  down  each  succeeding 
proposition  submitted  by  the  Governor  and  the  conferees.  And 
as  the  days  proceeded,  violence  in  the  form  of  arson,  murder,  and 


IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Miners' 
Union,  Prank  J.  Hayes  has  conducted 
the  strike  of  the  miners  in  southern 
Colorado  and  is  blamed  for  giving 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  strikers. 
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rapine  marked  the  prof  the  strike  in  the  mining  districts. 

Ii  was  this,  and  this  alone,  that  broke  the  strike 

"While  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Federation  of 

Labor  was  empowered  to  call  a  State-wide  strike  when  it  deems 

wise,   there   is   little   likelihood   thai    tliis  committee   will   ever 

rcise  that  power.      If  it  does,  few  union  men  will  be  found  in 

the  state  who  will  respond." 

The  Governor  of  the  state  is  commended  by  the  Pueblo  daily 

for  maintaining  the  military  commission  in  the  strike  fields,  and 
for  refusing  to  withdraw  the  State  troops.  And  there  is  especial 
admiration  of  the  Governor  "for  his  defiance  of  such  foolish 
threats  of  recalling  him  if  he  did  not  how  to  the  will  of  such  a 
class"  as  the  strikers  and  their  friends.  "Such  a  demand  is 
equivalent  to  demanding  that  the  Governor  haul  down  the  Sag 
of  State  and  raise  in  its  stead  the  red  flag  of  anarchy." 

Practically  all  of  the  statements  made  by  this  paper,  and  by 
the  Denver  grand  jury  quoted  previously,  are  naturally  contra- 
dicted by  Socialist  papers  like  the  St.  Louis  Labor  and  New  York 
Cull  and  Dai'y  People,  while  the  Chicago  News,  New  York 
World,  Cleveland  Press,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Denver  Express, 
and  San  Francisco  Bulletin  can  be  quoted  as  favoring  the  miners' 
contention  on  important  points.  Even  the  Federal  grand  jury 
which  indicted  the  Mine  Workers  officials  for  violation  of  the 
Antitrust  Law.  some  weeks  ago,  scored  the  mine  -  operators 
severely  for  being  remiss  in  their  duty  to  their  employees  and 
declared  for  better  enforcement  of  the  State  mining  laws  and  the 
"complete  divorcement  of  public  office"  from  the  influence  of 
the  coal  companies. 

But  the  clearest  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Colorado  miners 
appears  in  the  report  of  Vice-President  Frank  J.  Hayes  to  the 
recent  Indianapolis  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  union's  interests  in 
Colorado  since  last  .July.  According  to  his  story,  deplorable 
conditions  among  the  miners  of  southern  Colorado,  where  State 
laws  were  being  violated  and  men  slaughtered  because  of 
their  union  affiliations,  demanded  the  intervention  of  the  na- 
tional organization.  The  mine-operators  ignored  requests 
for  conference.  The  miners  then  met  and  presented  seven 
demands,  including  recognition  of  the  union,  a  10  per  cent, 
wage  advance,  an  eight-hour  day,  the  abolition  of  the  company 
store  monopoly,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Colorado 
mining  laws.  According  to  Mr.  Hayes,  the  operators  refused 
even  to  discuss  these  demands,  and  a  strike  was  called.  This 
is  his  account  of  what  followed: 

'The  strike  was  a  splendid  success  from  the  first  day,  prac- 
tically 95  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  responding  to  the  call.  Within 
a  short  time  about  thirty  independent  companies  recognized 
the  union,  granting  every  one  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
Trinidad  convention,  and  putting  to  work  about  1,600  men. 
and  helping  materially  to  mold  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
our  cause 

"The  strike  in  Colorado  has  been  characterized  by  consider- 
able brutality,  due  to  the  anarchistic  policies  favored  by  the 
operators  in  their  war  of  extermination.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  they  employed  approximately  7(X)  gunmen,  many  of 
them  with  criminal  records,  to  whom  petty  larceny  is  con- 
sidered a  pastime  and   murder  a  skilled   profession.     Eight  of 


our  strikers  have  been  murdered  by  these  paid  assassins.  They 
also  purchased  several  machine-guns,  a  car-load  of  rifles,  and 
thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  express  purpose, 
as  the  genera]  superintendent  exprest  it.  of  'willing  the  strikers 

off  the  ma]).'      These   machine-guns  shoot    250  shots  a  minute 
and    have   a   range   of    two   miles.     They    turned   one  of   th<  -> 
guns  loose  on  our  little  tent  city  at  Forbes,  riddling  every  tent. 
killing  one  striker,  and  wounding  a  sixteen-year  old  boy.  shooting 
him  nine  times  in  the  legs,  making  him  a  cripple  for  life.'' 

Vice-president  Hayes  declares  that  in  his  five  months'  con- 
duct of  the  strike,  he  "advised  the  miners  at  all  times  to  obey 
the  law."-  He  declares  that  the  strikt irs  are  all  standing  firm, 
and  "will  never  take  up  their  picks  again  unless  they  do  so  as 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,"  whether 
it  means  staying  out  "for  one  year,  or  ten  years."  The  part 
played  by  the  State  militia  in  the  strike  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Hayes: 

"The  militia  of  Colorado,  as  usual,  is  being  used  to  assist  the 
operators  in  fighting  the  strike.  Many  of  our  most  active  men 
have  been  thrown  in  jail  by  the  military  forces,  without  any 
charges  being  preferred  against  them.  Xo  one  is  allowed  to  talk 
to  these  military  prisoners,  and  they  are  tortured  and  starved 
by  the  officers  in  charge  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  forcing  them 
to  make  some  sort  of  a  confession.  In  many  instances  these 
prisoners  were  promised  their  release,  providing  they  would 
desert  the  union  and  return  to  the  mines,  proving,  conclusively, 
that  the  militia  of  Colorado,  as  directed  by  its  present  officials, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  strike-breaking  agency. 

"These  abuses  of  the  militia  became  so  frequent,  and  so 
outraged  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  that  the  Colorado  Federation 
of  Labor  called  a  special  convention  to  meet  in  Denver,  on 
December  16,  to  take  some  action  to  restore  constitutional 
government  in  that  State.  This  convention  was  attended  by 
500  delegates,  representing  every  organized  trade  in  the  State, 
and,  after  a  session  lasting  three  days,  they  decided  to  issui 
petitions  asking  for  the  recall  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado  and 
the  immediate  resignation  of  General  Chase  and  Major  Town- 
send,  two  of  the  chief  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  nation.  The  convention  also  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  outrages  committed  upon 
the  strikers  by  t he  militia,  and  to  submit  their  findings  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  sympathy  of  the  general  public 
of  Colorado  is  largely  with  the  strikers,  and  the  trade-unions 
of  the  entire  State  are  lined  up  behind  them  in  their  fight  for 
human  rights." 

Further  criticism  of  the  Colorado  authorities  comes  from  the 
conservative  Portland  Oregonian,  which  holds  them  "largely 
responsible  for  the  strike"  through  their  non-enforcement  of  the 
State  mining  laws,  and  suggests  in  the  interests  of  peace  the 
establishment  of  a  State  constabulary  to  "render  unnecessary 
the  employment  of  private  guards."  Neither  Socialist  nor 
Labor  papers  are  more  severe  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
Colorado  Governor's  course  than  is  the  Denver  Express,  which 
declares  he  has  shown  partiality  in  enforcing  the  law,  has  mis- 
conceived Ins  duties,  and  has  disregarded  his  oath  of  office. 
And  it  concludes  that 

"As  an  advocate  of  anarchy,  (iovernor  Amnions  merits  the 
severest  condemnation  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Colorado  who  believes  in  the  cardinal  principles  of  liberty  upon 
which  the  government  of  this  State  and  nation  is  founded." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


"Militants  to  sec  the  King."  Not  if  he  sees  them  first. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

M  b.  \\  ii  son  sci  ins  to  be  padfj  tag  the  United  States,  even  if  lie  fails  in 
Mexico.     Springfield  Republican. 

\\  ii  \ T  a  promise  for  the  future  when  some  legislature  repeals  more  laws 
ih. hi  n  passes!     Wall  Street  Journal. 

1 1  Mexican  rebels  ever  run  out  of  ammunition  they  won't  know  what 
to  do  with  their  prisoners.     Toledo  Hindi. 

GOVERNMENT  ownership  of  the  railroads  is  debatable,   but    labor-union 

ownership  appears  io  in-  .,  fact      Providence  Journal. 

\  it  i", i.  baa  declared  that  Wisconsin's  eugenic  marriage  law  is  Invalid, 
That's  prett)  rough  on  a  law  which  aimed  at  abolishing  the  invalid. — 
Clmrlt  flon   .Y< 


\i  u  Yohk  State  should  call  it  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Buyways.  — Columbia  Slate. 

"  I'i  t  in  Coffin:  He  Fights,"  headlines  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Reminds 
us  of  the  <;.<>.  P.  -Columbia  State. 

If  the  Government  is  going  to  build  railways,  will  twelve  reserve  hanks 
I IUgh?      Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

GOVERNMl  vi  Officials  ha\e  seized  10,000,000  pesos  of  Mexican  revolu- 
tionary money,  or  about  $6.75,     Columbia  State. 

i:\iin  rose  has  its  thorn  An  employee  of  Henry  Ford  had  to  raise 
his  alimony  from  $4  to  $12  a  week      New  York  American. 

THE  American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  in  electing  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  its  honorary  presidents,  seems  to  have  committed 
a  paradOX.       Kansas  City  Slur. 
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IN   DEFENSE  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 


WHILE  MUCH  INDIGNATION  is  exprest  in  Germany 
by  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
officers  who  put  Zabern  under  martial  law,  it  must, 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Army  has  no  friends.  In  former 
articles  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  comments  of  the  press  which 
condemned  the  treatment  of  the  Alsatians  by  the  German 
soldiery.  But  now  we  read  in 
the  Kdlnische  Zeitung,  a  paper 
which  always  speaks  with 
official  authority,  that  neither 
the  military  courts  nor  Colonel 
Reuter  are  to  blame  for  all 
the  disturbance  and  scandal 
attendant  upon  the  act  of 
Forstner  in  drawing  his  saber 
on  an  Alsatian  Malchus.  This 
important  organ  blames  "the 
lazy  legislators  who  have  not 
made  sufficiently  plain  the 
boundary  between  civil  and 
military  authority."  When 
the  civil  authorities  failed  to 
restrain  the  people  who  in- 
sulted and  hooted  the  troops, 
the  officers  had  to  uphold  the 
Army's    honor    by     enforcing 


order   at    the    point   of   the    bayonet.     In  the   same    tone  the 
Berlin  Post  remarks: 

"The  three  verdicts  of  acquittal  delivered  by  the  military  court 
at  Strassburg  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  consideration  due  the  Army  has  been  reestablished." 

The  Tag  (Berlin)  chimes  in  with  the  following  comment  : 

"The  judgment  of  the 
Strassburg  court  will  meel 
with  the  high  approval  of  all 
who  wish  the  authorities  of 
the  State  to  be  supported. 
This  authority  finds  its  main- 
stay in  the  Army.  Colonel 
Reuter  has  not  only  been  ac- 
quitted, but  completely  justi- 
fied. The  more  men  liko 
him  that  we  have  the  more 
confidence  we  have  in  ex- 
claiming, 'Country  of  our 
heart's  love,  now  you  can  be 
assured  of  tranquillity." 

These  words,  of  course,  sup- 
port the  claim  made  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  when  speaking 
in  the  Reichstag  in  defense  of 
Colonel  Reuter.     He  said: 


A  DANGEROUS  GAME. 

— News  of  the  World  (London). 


"The  dearest    wish    of    all 


UNGRATEFUL  ALSACE. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  I  have  been  knocking  her  about  for  forty 
years,  and  still  she  does  not  love  me!"  — Rire  (Paris). 


PRUSSIAN  COLONIZATION. 

Love  me  you  must,  you  'Wackes '  I  " 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 
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Prussians  faithful  t«>  tin-  Constitution  is  to  sec  this  Army  left 
inviolable  under  the  leadership  of  its  King,  and  kept  prepared 
at  the  same  time  to  repulse  all  foreign  attacks." 

The  I'aris  Gauloia  attempts  to  explain  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  military  authorities  in  the  Zabern  affair  in  the  following  way: 

"We  must  hear  in  mind  one  fact.  Whatever  may  he  said. 
the  German  Government  reflects  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
German  people  when  it  declares  that  the  Army  is  the  sole  safe- 
guard of  its  power  and  the  guaranty  of  order  and  justice.  The 
Army  is  hound  to  take  a  position  above  the  laws,  above  all 
political  or  sentimental  consideration.  This  view  is  emphasized 
by  the  sentence  recently  rendered  at  Strasshurg  and  recalls  the 
maxim  of  .Miraheau.  "Prussia  is  an  army  that  possesses  a  people 
ami  not  a  people  that  possesses  an  army." 

A  like  liberal,  intelligent,  and  generous  view  of  the  situation  is 
taken  by  the  London  Westminster  Gazette,  in  which  we  read: 

"These  recent  trials  have  shown  the  surprizingly  wide  powers 
posses!  by  the  Army  and  the  helplessness  of  the  civilian  who  is 
imprisoned  or  injured  by  a  German  soldier.  If  the  normal 
average  German  officer  or  soldier  were  accustomed  to  use  the 
powers  which  he  clearly  possesses.  Zabern  affairs  would  be 
every-day  incidents.     As  a  fact,   they  are  highly  exceptional, 


HAPPY  LOT  OF  THE  HINDU   WOMAN 

ORIENTAL  PRIDE,  which  has  been  rising  higher  and 
higher  since  Japan  defeated  Russia,  is  now  beginning 
to  find  expression  in  the  statement  that  Asiatic  women 
are  far  better  off  than  their  American  or  European  sisters.  An 
ingenious  case  is  being  made  out  to  support  this  theory,  which 
curiously  is  being  backed  by  Easterners  steeped  in  Western 
thought,  and  not  (as  one  would  expect)  by  reactionary  Orientals 
who  know  nothing  of  Western  conditions.  We  have  lately  seen 
several  attempts  of  this  nature  made  in  the  Oriental  press;  but 
probably  the  best  of  them  appears  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Atnrita  Bazar  Patrika  (Calcutta),  presumably  from  the  pen 
of  its  editor,  Babu  Moti  Lai  Ghosh,  a  Bengali  writer  who  is 
known  to  be  a  sharp  critic  of  the  British-Indian  Government. 
He  bluntly  states: 

"If  domestic  happiness  is  the  object  of  married  life,  the 
Easterners  are  far  better  off  in  this  respect  with  their  so-called 
'illiterate'  and  'ignorant'  wives  than  the  Westerners  with  their 
'educated'  and  'enlightened'  partners.  It  is  quite  true  that 
education  expands  the  mind,  but  education  also  produces  bitter 

results,   especially   such    education   as 
the  Westerners  prize." 


"WHAT    CHRISTIANITY     DOES    Foil    WOMEN      BOMB    OP    THE    GIRLS    IN    MRS.     EDWARD 
HAINES'   CHRISTIAN   -SCHOOL.  BOMBAY      FED.   CLOTHED,  TAUGHT,  AND  LED  TO  CHRIST." 

— Missionary  Review. 


To  show  the  harm  that  education 
does  to  women,  the  following  colloquy 
between  an  Englishwoman  and  a 
Mohammedan  priest  (Sheikh)  is 
reproduced: 

The  Englishwoman:  "Why  don't 
you  give  your  women  education 
and  try  to  raise  them  out  of  their 
ignorance?  " 

The  Sheikh:  "Madam,  you  are 
educated  yourself,  and  you  see  in 
yourself  the  result  of  that  education. 
What  have  you  done?  You  have 
run  away  from  your  men  and  from 
your  country.  We  have  no  wish  to 
lose  our  women,  and  no  intention  of 
giving  them  an  education  which  will 
make  them  run  away  from  us  and 
leave  us." 

The  editor,  by  way  of  comment, 
adds: 

"Was  not  Eve  an  angel  so  long 
as  she  had  not  tasted  the  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge?  There  is  edu- 
cation and  education:  because  an 
Indian  lady  cannot  write  or  lecture, 
therefore  she  is  by  no  means  inferior 
to  her  Western  sister,  who  can  perhaps 
conduct  a  newspaper  or  deliver  a 
speech." 


and  the  rareness  of  collisions  bel  ween  soldiers  and  civilians  shows 
that  the  standard  of  army  conduct  is  high,  and  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  view  that  German  soldiers  are  guilty  of 
arrogance  and  despotism.  Our  correspondent  suggests  that 
militarism  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word  is  the  vice,  not  of  the 
German  Army,  but  of  certain  civilian  parties.  The  militarism 
which  has  certainly  marked  the  Zabern  agitation  has  been 
civilian.  It  was  the  Conservative'  and  Pan-German  press  which 
agitated  against  the  Government,  demanded  that  the  soldiers 
should  be  acquitted,  and  threatened  an  army  strike.  The 
Army  itself  took  no  part  in  the  agitation  and  made  no  demon- 
stration of  sympathy  with  the  accused  officers.  That  is  cer- 
tainly greatly  to  its  credit  and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  We 
have  often  said  that  in  our  religious  controversies  we  have 
ecclesiastically  minded  laymen  who  are  far  more  ecclesiastical 
than  the  ecclesiastics  themselves.  So  it  would  seem  that  in 
(iermany  the  real  militarists  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Army, 
but  in  the  political  parties.  Here  again  the  (lerman  people  must 
work  out  their  salvation.  They  are  proud  of  their  Army,  which 
is  to  them  what  sea-power  is  to  us  in  this  country." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Litkhauy  Diqbbt. 


The  East-Indian  satirist  says  that 
"if  the  Hindus  have  their  widows,  the  Westerners  have  their 
old  maids";  and,  he  asks,  "Is  not  the  lot  of  the  latter  harder 
than  that  of  the  former?"  His  comparison  of  the  Hindu 
widow  with  the  Western  single  woman,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  is  interesting.     To  quote: 

"A  Hindu  widow,  tho  deprived  of  her  husband,  will  yet  be 
housed  and  fed  and  clothed  .  .  .  by  her  relations.  But  a 
Western  spinster  must  earn  her  own  bread  or  starve. 

"A  Hindu  widow,  again,  has  a  lesser  chance  of  going  astray 
than  a  Western  spinster,  who  has  to  live  among  strangers,  with 
none  to  protect  her." 

The  writer  advances  a  novel  ground  for  the  prohibition  of 
widow-marriage  when  he  writes: 

"The  Hindus  prohibited  the  remarriage  of  widows  not  only  on 
higher  spiritual  but  also  on  excellent  economic  grounds.  .  .  . 
The  remarriago  of  every  widow  means  the  loss  of  a  husband 
to  a  maid;  and  as  more  women  are  born  than  men  in  cold  coun- 
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tries,  such  widow  marriagos  .  .  .  only  add  to  tho  number 
of  old  maids." 

According  to  the  Calcutta  editor,  "the  Hindu  marriage 
system  is  better  than  the  ono  that  prevails  in  the  West,"  because, 
in  the  latter  instance,  inexporienced  young  people  are  often  led 
astray  by  appearances  and  make 
fatal  mistakes.  Tho  Hindu  father, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  avers,  makes 
a  better  selection,  as  he  is  not 
swayed  by  the  "imperious  demands 
of  the  senses,"  but  considers  the 
real  welfare  of  his  daughter.  To 
bolster  up  this  statement,  he  quotes 
Mrs.  Walter  Tibbits,  who,  he  says, 
"has  .  .  .  frequently  lived  for 
months  together  in  Hindu  families 
as  one  of  themselves,  wearing 
Indian  dress  and  eating  Eastern 
food,  and  is  thus  in  a  position  to 
give  her  views  on  the  subject  with 
authority."     According  to  her: 

"In  Hinduism  marriage  is  the 
religion  of  a  woman.  If  this  sac- 
rament is  kept  sacred  in  her 
thoughts,  and  this  ideal  carried  out 
in  her  life,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
salvation  of  a  woman,  according 
to  the  Hindu  religion.  There  is 
nothing  personal  in  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Hindu  widow  it  is  equally 
binding  tho  she  may  never  have 
seen  her  husband.  Rather  it  has 
its  foundation  in  the  fundamental 
laws   of   the   universe   of   the  two 

sexes  being  of  positive  and  negative  poles  of  electricity  respec- 
tively. That  is  why  all  over  the  world  a  mortal  sin  in  a 
woman  is  a  venial  offense  in  a  man.  That  is  why  every  Hindu 
father  feels  it  his  first  paramount  duty  to  find  his  daughter  a 
suitable  mate.  It  is  claimed  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
these  matches  are  happier  than  in  England,  where  everything 
is  left  to  chance  acquaintance  and  to  the  fleeting  but  im- 
perious demands  of  the  senses." 


ficult  has  it  been  found  t«>  create  for  these  new  possessions  a 
legal  status  which  would  clearly  determine  the  rights  of  the  con- 
flicting parties  and  permit  Ihe  new  proprietors'  to  live  on  the 
linn  basis  of  the  law,  and  not  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
Zemstvo  authorities  and    the    land-organization   committees. 

"The  legal  side  of  the  new  peasant  life  presents  a  fearful  chaos 


"WHAT  HINDUISM    DOES   FOR    WOMEN         LEAVES   THEM   TO   STARVE 
PHYSICALLY,  MENTALLY.  AND   SPIRITUALLY   IN  TIME  OF  FAMINE." 

— Missionary  Review. 


LAND  "REFORM"  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  HAPPY  ENDING  of  the  Russian  peasant's  distress 
in  the  proprietorship  of  a  Uttle  farm  all  his  own  is  still 
far  off,  we  read  in  the  Russian  press,  altho  the  "distribu- 
tion" of  the  communal  lands  has  been  going  on  for  seven  years. 
Nobody  has  really  been  trying  to  delay  it,  we  are  assured;  in 
fact,  the  main  trouble  is  said  to  be  that  this  vital  reform  is  being 
worked  out  too  hurriedly,  for,  having  concluded  that  communal 
land-ownership  is  a  menace  to  the  existing  autocratic  regime,  be- 
cause it  affords  a  basis  for  peasant  solidarity,  the  Government 
pursues  its  policy,  it  is  charged,  without  paying  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  actual  needs  of  the  peasants.  The  Government  has 
the  support  of  the  Conservative  press,  but  the  Liberal  organs 
are  greatly  opposed  alike  to  the  policy  and  the  manner  of  its 
enforcement.  Says  the  Ryetch  (St.  Petersburg),  the  leading 
organ  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats: 

' '  The  present  peasant  land  laws,  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
ukase  of  November  9,  1906,  were  crippled  at  their  birth.  Mea- 
sures of  enormous  social-pobtical  significance  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Russian  people  were  adopted  hastily,  without 
serious  deliberation,  as  a  sharp  political  weapon.  Acting  upon 
the  advice  of  the  all-nobles'  organization,  there  was  thrown  into 
the  compact  mass  of  communal  peasantry,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
integrate it,  the  idea  of  apportioning  parcels  of  land  as  private 
property.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  decree  that  appor- 
tionment on  paper,  but  it  turned  out  a  deal  more  difficult  to 
secure  it  in  the  form  of  a  farm  or  homestead.     Still  more  dif- 


which  grows  with  every  day.  Under  the  new  peasant  'pro- 
prietors' there  is  no  legal  foundation — neither  the  property  laws 
of  Tome  nor  the  common  rights  of  the  commune.  The  con- 
fusion grows  worse  and  worse,  and  .  .  .  there  appear  the  outlines 
of  new  dangers  which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  peasantry, 
this  corner-stone  of  the   Russian  Empire." 

To  make  bad  worse,  it  was  found  that  no  courts  existed  quali- 
fied to  correct  the  injustices  of  the  law  and  its  administrators. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  inheritance,  as  if  the  Russian 
peasant   were  immortal: 

"But  it  is  not  only  with  the  absence  of  an  inheritance  law  that 
the  Department  has  been  confronted  in  working  out  the  project. 
At  the  first  step  it  found  that  there  were  no  courts  to  try  such 
cases.  Who  will  adjust  the  disputes  among  the  peasant  proprie- 
tors, which  assume  particularly  complex  forms  in  view  of  the 
existence  of  indivisible  tracts  of  land?  The  reformed  rural  courts 
.  .  .  are  not  trusted  by  the  Department,  'in  view  of  the  total 
unpreparedness  of  their  staff  for  these  new  and  complicated 
duties.'  The  justices  of  the  peace  also  'will  hardly  accomplish 
the  task  successfully,'  and  the  general  courts  'will  try  these  cases 
extremely  slow.'  These  difficulties  the  Department  attempts  to 
overcome  by  transferring  an  immense  number  of  peasant  inher- 
itance cases  to  the  land- organization  committees 

"Thus,  instead  of  the  announced  and  expected  'equality'  of 
the  peasants  with  persons  of  other  classes,  for  the  small  holders 
of  farm  and  homesteads  there  is  being  created  a  special  ad- 
ministration of  'land-organization  committees'  which  will  have 
the  possibility  of  penetrating  into  the  very  depths  of  the  family 
relations  of  the  peasants. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Land-Organization  evi- 
dently dreams  of  those  ante-reform  times  when  it  was  the 
'Ministry  of  State  Properties,'  and  had  charge  of  the  wealth  and 
fate  of  ten  millions  of  State  peasants.  .  .  .  And  now  it  dreams  to 
take,  with  the  help  of  land-organization  commissions,  the  new 
'proprietors'  under  its  'management.'  To  what  extent  the 
land-organization  committees,  which  are  overcrowded  with 
work,  are,  in  their  make-up,  fit  for  such  a  role,  and  whether  such 
elimination  of  millions  of  people  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  courts  of  law  is  at  all  admissible,  are  questions  which 
hardly  need  to  be  enlarged  upon." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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FERRERO  ON   JAPAN   AND  AMERICA 

GUGLIELMO  PERRERO,  the  brillianl  Roman  historian 
and  philosopher,  strongly  favors  the  view  held  by  many 
eminent  ethnologists,  that  the  South-American  Indians 
and  the  Japanese  are  kindred  races,  and  he  looks  forward  to  their 
ntual  alliance,  if  not  amalgamation.  He  relates  how  Porfiria 
Diaz,  when  President  of  the  .Mexican  Confederation,  received' 
from  the  Mikado  a  dispatch  in  which  the  latter  saluted  the  chief 
magistrate  in  Mexico  City  as  "the  ruler  of  a  brother  state.' 
that  is,  a  land  populated  by  the  same  race.  Perrero  tells  us, 
in  the  Paris  Figaro,  that  he  found  in  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Mexico 
most  of  the  population  belonging  to  the  native  races,  while  the 
Europeans  formed  merely  an  aristocratic  minority.  Then  he  asks: 

"To  what  race  do  these  native  populations  actually  belong, 
populations  which  have  resisted  with  such  vigor  the  influences  of 
European  conquest  and  immigration?  Any  one,  without  being 
a  professional  anthropologist,  can  discern  in  them  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  Japanese.  I  shall  never  forget,  for  instance, 
an  impression  produced  on  my  mind  at  Uspallata,  in  the  Andes, 
by  the  men  who  arrived  to  carry  the  mail  from  Argentina  to 
Chile.  At  that  time  the  railroad  did  not  stop  at  Uspallata  in 
winter.  "But  aren't  these  men  Japanese?'  I  inquired  of  my 
companion.  "They  might  well  be  Japanese,'  was  the  reply. 
'  There  are  a  number  of  Japanese  in  Chile.  But  they  might  also 
be  Chileans.'  A  Frenchman  who  had  lived  a  long  time  at 
Valparaiso  told  me  the  following  characteristic  anecdote.  There 
was  at  the  tennis  club  where  his  children  used  to  play  a  certain 
porter  whom  everybody  looked  upon  as  a  native  Chilean.  One 
day  it  was  discovered  that  this  porter  spoke  not  only  Spanish, 
but  French  and  English,  and  spoke  these  languages  very  well. 
People  were  astonished,  and  when  he  was  asked  howr  he  learned 
all  these  languages,  it  was  found  that  this  pretended  Chilean  was 
a  Japanese.  .  .  .  Japan  is  certainly  becoming  rapidly  Europeanized. 
Many  writers  insist  upon  their  community  of  race  with  the  South- 
Americans,  and  on  this  ground  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
America,  being  largely  populated  by  the  same  race,  belongs  to  the 
territories  over  which  Japan  has  historic  rights.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  take  such  an  idea  too  seriously,  nor  to  fear  that 
Japan  will  form  schemes  of  aggressive  imperialism  against  South 
America.  .  .  .  These  anthropological  conjectures  have  never- 
theless a  certain  practical  import.  All  the  world  knows  that  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  not  going  to  let  the  Europeans  be  the 
only  ones  to  profit  by  the  prodigious  economic  development  of 
the  American  lands." 

Speaking  cautiously  of  the  California  difficulties  with  the 
yellow  races,  this  historian  thinks  that  Japan  is  likely  to 
strengthen  herself  by  union  and  alliance  with  Spanish-American 
states.     To  quoto  further: 

"Japan  will  not  shrink  from  relying  upon  the  anthropologic 
t  heories  above  stated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  its  emigrants 
the  ports  of  this  immense  and  wealthy  continent  and  establish- 
ing the  strongest  ties  cf  close  friendship  where  Europeans  are 
gathering  such  harvests  of  wealth.  The  friendship  of  these  states 
mighl  some  day  need  the  aid  of  foreign  allies  in  case  of  conflict 
with  the  United  Stales.  The  future  is  not  plain;  the  laws  made 
by  several  States  of  the  Union  against  the  yellow  race  may 
possibly  result  in  raising  up  insoluble  difficulties.  If  this  day  ever 
arrived,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  Japan  if  that  country,  had 
friend-  among  the  southern  neighbors  of  that  redoubtable 
rival." 

Perrero  speculates,  in  conclusion,  on  the  result  of  the  present 
struggle  in  Mexico  and  its  influence  on  the  question  of  Japanese 
immigration.     To  quote  his  words: 

"Whatever  be  the  end  of  the  Mexican  crisis,  the  distrust  or 
fear  with  which  Mexico  has  long  regarded  the  United  States  is 
not  likely  to  diminish.  Japan  has  never  considered  as  anything 
more  than  provisional  the  solution  furnished  by  the  laws 
promulgated  against  the  yellow  race.  It  is  not  astonishing  to 
see  drawing  closer  to  each  other  two  states  South  America 
and  .la pan     without  very  much  prospect  of  contracting  ententes 

or  alliances.  But  it  is  curious  to  see  two  sciences,  anthropology 
and  ethnology,  two  sciences  so  firmly  established  and  so  au- 
thoritative in  Europe,  arguing  for  their  union."  —  Translation 
madt    for  Tin.    Li  i  i  i<  \m    DlQBST. 


JAPANESE   WRATH   AT   OUR   IMMIGRA- 
TION BILLS 

THE  JAPANESE  PRESS  are  out  with  vigorous  protests 
against  the  immigration  bills  now  pending  in  our  Con- 
gress. California's  hostility  has  infected  Washington, 
they  believe,  where  almost  the  very  words  of  the  obnoxious  Cali- 
fornia laws  are  found  in  the  Dillingham  and  Smith  bills  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Burnett  bill  in  the  House,  which  concur  in 
excluding  "persons  who  can  not  become  eligible  under  existing 
law  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  existing  agreements  as  to  pass- 
ports, or  by  treaties,  conventions,  or  agreements  that  may 
hereafter  be  entered  into."  Tourists  and  professional  and 
commercial  classes  are  admitted.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  will  be  recalled,  defended  the  antialien  land  bills  before 
his  legislature  on  the  ground  that  Congress  was  considering 
measures  similarly  phrased,  and  the  Japanese  editors  are  telling 
their  people  that  the  Mikado's  Government  can  not  logically 
permit  the  immigration  bills  to  pass  unchallenged.  Their  Gov- 
ernment and  our  President,  they  urge,  should  take  the  same 
attitude  toward  the  proposed  immigration  measure  as  was 
assumed  by  them  toward  the  California  land  bills.  Dispatches 
represent  the  Japanese,  or  the  fire-eaters  among  them,  as  spoil- 
ing for  a  fight.  The  opinion  of  a  great  many  European  journals 
is  that  their  victory  over  Russia  turned  their  heads,  and  they 
would  not  fear  a  contest  with  the  country  styled  by  Tennyson 
England's  "gigantic  sister  of  the  West."  The  undisguised 
acrimony  and  loud  complaint  with  which  they  speak  of  Wash- 
ington's treatment  of  the  immigration  question  have  recently 
taken  an  almost  minatory  form.  Perhaps  the  Yorodzu  (Tokjro) 
and  the  Kokumin  (Tokyo)  are  the  most  outspoken.  Both 
ridicule  the  "weak-kneed"  diplomacy  of  the  Government 
and  urge  the  necessity  of  vigorous  protest.  As  the  Kokumin 
argues: 

"The  Japanese  Government  and  people  have  been  courteous 
to  the  point  of  hypocrisy  in  dealing  with  America.  Instead  of 
appreciating  this  exhibition  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
the  United  States  has  been  imposing  upon  us,  apparently  taking 
it  as  a  confession  of  our  inability  to  cope  with  American  in- 
solence and  egotism.  In  the  face  of  such  insults  repeatedly 
offered  us  by  America,  what  irony,  what  nonsense,  to  urge 
Japan's  participation  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition!  The 
Japanese  should  learn  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  more  freely, 
lest  their  good  intentions  may  be  misinterpreted  by  the  in- 
considerate." 

This  journal  indulges  in  scathing  sarcasm  in  criticizing  those 
Japanese  who  advocate  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  us  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  prestige  of  their  country. 
"We  advise  such  Japanese,"  it  says,  "to  forfeit  allegiance  to  the 
Mikado  and  become  American  citizens  outright,  but  the  poor 
fellows  are  not  wanted  even  in  America."  The  Tokyo  Asahi 
discusses  the  question  in  calmer  and  more  dignified  terms,  yet 
the  conclusion  it  reaches  is  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Kokumin  and  the  Yorodzu.  The  Japanese  press  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  immigration  bills,  even  if  adopted,  will  ma- 
terially affect  the  Japanese,  arguing  that  the  discriminatory 
clause  will  not  be  applied  to  those  countries  having  special 
agreements  with  us  regarding  the  restriction  of  immigration. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  is  in  force, 
they  hold,  Japan  will  not  be  affected  by  the  new  measure. 
But  the  Japanese  editors  seem  loath  to  see  their  countrymen 
made  objects  of  discrimination  in  the  statute  of  a  foreign 
nation  with  which  their  Government  maintains  a  reciprocal 
treaty.  They  demand  "equal  treatment"  and  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  long  since  been  admitted  into  the 
family  of  civilized  natious. —  Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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THE  MINIMIZING  of  general  intelligence  by  the  use 
of  perfected  machinery,  together  with  the  centraliza- 
tion of  special  knowledge  in  managerial  offices — these 
are  making  thought  old-fashioned,  and  thus  "dementalizing"  a 
whole  population.  Such  are  the  views  of  Arland  D.  Weeks,  of 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  exprest  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Crisis  Factor  in  Thinking,"  contributed  to  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  (Chicago, 
February).  We  reason  only  when  we  have 
problems  to  solve,  says  Mr.  Weeks,  and 
everything  is  made  too  easy  nowadays  for 
most  of  us.  Even  the  man  who  tends  a 
machine  need  know  nothing  of  its  principles, 
and  the  citizen  who  opens  a  package  with 
a  knife  is  carefully  instructed  to  "cut  on 
this  line."  Not  having  to  use  our  minds, 
we  are  in  danger  of  atrophied  intellect, 
thinks  Mr.  Weeks.     He  proceeds: 

"A  dead  level  of  almost  automatic  perfor- 
mance is  forced  upon  factory  employees,  de- 
partmental workers,  and  quite  generally 
upon  salaried  classes,  not  excluding  even  a 
large  percentage  of  those  employed  in  edu- 
cational service.  True,  the  individual  of 
natural  initiative  may  break  through  the 
organization  and  regimentation  to  which  he 
is  subject  and  achieve  some  measure  of  crea- 
tive experience,  but  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  element  of  surprize  and  thought-com- 
pelling situations  may  diminish  under  modern 
conditions? 

"Contrast   the   regimented    lives  of   city 
workers  and   persons    whose    activities    are 
directed  from  central  Offices  with  the  fron- 
tiersman's life,  or  with  a  single  day  of  camp- 
ing out.     The  improvising   of  utensils,  the 
meeting  of  emergencies,  and  reactions  to  the 
unexpected  give  an  exhilarating  taste  of  a 
life  which  seems  of  a  different  world.    The 
life  of  the  frontier  has  given  the  world  many 
of  its  most  valuable  assets,  from  Lincoln  and 
Mark   Twain    to    the    Torrens   title-registration    law   and    the 
Australian  ballot.      And  one  may  add   that  to  peculiarly  free 
conditions  of  nurture  we  must  attribute  much  of  the  resource- 
fulness of  Edison  and  Darwin. 

"It  is  common  to  refer  to  modern  life  as  highly  complex.  This 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  complexity  is  necessarily 
thought-compelling.  Often  quite  the  contrary.  One's  relations 
to  this  complex  life  may  be  so  simple  as  to  preclude  those  con- 
ditions of  surprize  required  for  intellectual  advancement.  The 
question  to  be  asked  is,  To  what  extent  does  the  individual  find 
himself  actually  burdened  with  the  problems  arising  out  of 
modern  life?  If  he  shares  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  in  the 
management  of  the  enterprise  with  which  he  is  associated,  if 
he  is  surrounded  by  authoritative  rules  and  conventions,  if  his 
work  is  blocked  out  for  him,  it  may  be  that  anything  like  initia- 
tive and  resourcefulness  will  be  virtually  out  of  the  question. 
More  grave  than  the  economic  menace  of  big  business  is  the 
intellectual  menace  of  centralized  intelligence,  represented  by 
the  management  of  vast  enterprises  from  central  offices,  accom- 
panied on  the  part  of  employees  by  rule-following  self-effacement, 
mechanical  compliance,  and  automatic  performance.  The  arid 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  large  regimented  groups  in  business 
and  industry  forms  a  striking  phenomenon  in  society  to-day. 
Business  and  industrial  complexity  certainly  creates  many 
problems,  but  by  a  centralized  solution  the  rank  and  file  of  em- 
ployees tend  to  become  far  less  thoughtful  than  if  they  were 
scattered  about  pursuing  individual  and  precarious  vocations." 

This  is  a  peculiarly  bad  time  to  be  losing  our  minds,  we  are 


told,  for  just  about  now  they  are  needed  to  solve  a  lot  of  per- 
plexing social  and  civic  problems.  We  are  meeting  these  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  "dementalized"  mob.  If  we  an!  work- 
ingmen,  the  only  remedy  we  have  for  our  various  ills  is  the  slrikc, 
suggesting  "the  random,  ill-coordinated  actions  of  a  horse 
frightened  at  a  newspaper."  If  we  have  an  election,  we  choose 
"mutually  incongruous  representatives."  We  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  "specious  arguments  for  war,"  and 
fail  to  see  through  a  "multitude  of  vote- 
winning  tricks."  Thus  the  new  civic  situ- 
ations have  found  us  unprepared.  Our 
"practical  men,"  the  narrow-minded  money- 
makers, are  unfitted  to  lead  us.  In  this 
situation,  Mr.  Weeks  says,  we  are  turning 
again  to  the  once-despised  "theorist,"  the 
university  "doctrinaire" — and  in  this  he  sees 
the  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  But 
even  here  we  are  forgetting  our  theory  in  a 
plethora  of  "practical  details,"  says  the 
writer: 


HE  THINKS  OUR  LIFE  IS  TOO  EASY. 

Arland  D.  Weeks  believes  that  the 
very  perfection  of  our  civilization  is 
"dementalizing"  us  by  leaving  too 
little  for  our  minds  to  struggle  with. 


"From  one  point  of  view  the  schools  are 
agencies  to  precipitate  upon  students  un- 
expected situations  and  thought-compelling 
emergencies.  The  very  nature  of  education 
for  thinking  implies  that  stubborn  problems 
surprize  the  student  at  every  turn.  To  the 
extent  to  which  the  student  picks  his  way 
easily  through  a  course,  to  that  extent  he  is 
deprived    of    the    invaluable    experience    of 

being  compelled  to  think 

"While  thinking  rests  upon  information; 
the  proportion  of  information  to  thinking 
is  a  vital  point.  The  educational  world  is 
emphazing  information  as  never  before. 
This  emphasis  appears  in  attention  paid  to 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  regarded  as  most 
useful,  and  in  fulness  of  data  and  details  in 
bulky  departmental  courses  and  swollen 
syllabi.  It  is  even  not  yet  a  crime  for  a 
writer  to  take  more  pages  than  his  contribu- 
tion to  thought  actually  demands.  Whole 
volumes  appear  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  a  single  proposition 
which  an  intelligent  reader  could  grasp  in  a  few  moments.  Over- 
elaboration  of  details  leaves  little  need  to  fill  in  outlines  and  tax 
one's  own  inventiveness.  An  excessive  amount  of  reference- 
reading  and  the  lecture  system  alike  emphasize  mass  of  material 

at  the  possible  expense  of  thought  activity 

"Society  has  a  right  to  look  to  education  to  maintain  standards 
of  reasoning.  If  it  fails  here  there  is  nothing  in  education  to 
guarantee  that  along  with  the  diffusion  of  useful  data  there  will 
not  ensue  a  dearth  of  inventiveness  and  a  decline  of  civilization. 
"Assuming  the  dementalizing  influences  of  centralized  indus- 
try, and  cognizant  of  the  distrust  of  popular  ability  to  assume 
the  duties  logically  devolving  upon  democratic  citizenship,  one 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  edu- 
cation to  provide  effective  demands  upon  the  higher  mental 
powers.  If  our  complex  life  is  actually  an  increasingly  simple 
and  unexacting  life  for  the  individual,  and  if  living  is  to  become 
steadily  easier,  the  importance  of  assuring  every  individual 
insistent  problems  is  not  to  be  underrated. 

"Railroad  tickets  are  delivered  at  the  door,  and  the  exigencies 
of  travel  quite  forestalled.  Every  care  and  worry  are  taken 
over  by  agents  and  experts — for  a  consideration.  Struggle  and 
confusion,  judgment  and  enforced  experimentation  are  ruled 
out  by  overprosperous  parents  and  coddling  functionaries.  It 
was  never  more  easy  for  a  simpleton  to  live.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  an  easy  environment,  with  few  conditions  of  surprize, 
throws  the  individual  down  to  the  lower  reactions  and  swings 
the  beam  toward  devolution  and  degeneracy." 
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THE  MISUSE  OF  LIGHT 

THAT    THE    STATUS    of    artificial    lighting  to-day   is 
both   "critical  and   unsatisfactory"    is  asserted    by    F. 
Laurent   Godinez  in  a   volume  entitled  "The   Lighting 
Hook.'-     We  quote  below  from  his  second  chapter,  which  has 

the  tide  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Godinez  asserts  thai 
illuininants  of  such  dazzling  brightness  as  to  menace  eyesight 
are  now  widely  used,  in  an  effort  to  secure  great  intensity  with 
too  little  regard  to  quality  or  distribution.  As  a  result,  the 
writer    says,    we    are    surfeited    with    lighting    which    is    utterly 

■  id  of  attraction,  with- 
out character,  common- 
place, and  injurious.  He 
tells  us: 

'This  question  of  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  modern 
light-sources  is  of  grave 
import 

"Only  the  industrial, 
utilitarian,  and  commercial- 
economic  aspects  have  re- 
ceived recognition,  yet  na- 
ture provides,  restfulness 
which  comes  with  sundown. 
In  the  lighting  of  the  home, 
the  glare  of  continual  day 
perpetuated  at  night  by 
glaring  artificial  illumi- 
nants  is  unnatural — dia- 
metrically opposed  to  na- 
ture's teachings — entirely 
lacking  in  that  element  of 
repose  which  in  lighting 
should  delicately  emphasize 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  even- 
tide in  the  home 

'"No  matter  how  beauti- 
ful an  interior  may  be,  or 
how  harmonious  its  deco- 
rative ensemble,  if  glaring 
light-sources  blind  the  eye- 
sight, all  sense  of  comfort 

or  repose  is  lacking,  and  pictorial  value  is  destroyed.  Often 
one  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  disquietude  or  unrest,  even  in 
esthetic  environment.  This  is  due  to  the  offensive  white  light 
and  overbrilliancy  of  modern  illuminants 

"One  of  the  necessary  requisites  for  ocular  comfort  is  that 
the  brilliancy  of  a  light-source,  in  the  visual  field,  should  be 
restricted  within  certain  limits.  Physiologists  agree  that  light- 
sources  having  a  specific  brightness  of  from  4.  to  5.  candle- 
power  per  square  inch  down  to  0.2  to  0.1  candle-power  per 
square  inch  as  a  minimum,  are  safe  working  standards  for  the 
eye.  While  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down,  owing  to  in- 
dividually different  requirements,  there  is  one  positive  method 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  source  of  light  is  dangerously 
bright.  If  it  can  be  regarded  fixedly  without  ocular  discomfort, 
squinting,  or  annoyance,  it  is  not  loo  brilliant  from  the  physi- 
ological viewpoint.  Whether  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  attrac- 
tion, or  of  delight  to  the  eye  is  a  psychological,  esthetic  problem 
v.  hich   we  will  discuss  later. 

''Since  tin'  days  of  the  candle  the  source-brightness  of  our 
illuminants  has  steadily  increased.  It  has  passed  the  danger- 
mark,  but  the  saturation-poinl  is  not  yel  in  sight.     If  values  of 

from  0.1  to  o.  candle-power  per  square  inch  constitute  visualh 
the  safe  range  of  source-brightness,  glance  at  the  following 
tabulation,  and  cease  to  marvel  at  the  optician's  prosperity. 
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"Prom   an   inspection   of  tUc  foregoing  it    is  apparent  that 

h  successive  developmenl  of  electrical  illuininants  has  been 

attended  with   an  amazing  increase  in  source-brightness,  and 


that   where  a   value  of  5.  candle-power  per  square  inch  is  con- 
sidered  the   maximum   limit    of  safety,    we   have  exceeded    that 

limit  two  hundred  times! 

"Of  course,  in  many  instances,  unfortunately  not  the  major- 
ity, the  eye  is  protected  .  .  .  by  some  sort  of  glassware  in  the 
form  of  shades  which  should  serve  the  double  function  of  eye- 
protection  and  the  redistribution  of  light  over  areas  where  it 
is  required." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  that  the 
brightest  room  is  the  best  lighted.  Too  intense  light  is  both 
fatiguing  and  hurtful.  The  "pernicious,  devastating  effect." 
as  he  terms  it,  of  unmodified  light,  is  the  growing  cause  of  much 

suffering  that  is  generally 
attributed   to  other  causes. 

It  gives  rise  to  headaches 

thai  may  in  time  become 
chronic,  and  even  to  in- 
digestion and  nervous 
despondency.  We  read 
further: 

"In  the  days  of  earlier 
illuminants  the  page  was, 
perhaps,  insufficiently  light- 
ed, and  eyesight  was  im- 
paired through  strained 
perception.  Then  came 
the  oil-lamp  with  its  soft. 
meljpw  radiance,  which  has 
yet  many  admirers  in  the 
student  world.  We  'see' 
the  small  print  on  our 
reading-page  by  contrast — 
the  contrast  of  the  black 
type  against  the  white 
background — but  the  total 
area  occupied  by  the  blank 
white  paper  is  far  greater 
than  the  total  area  occu- 
pied by  the  black  type. 
In  other  words,  the  white 
paper  area,  which  serves 
to  reflect  light  (if  glazed) 
or  diffuse  light  (if  rough) 
from  a  lamp  into  the  eye,  reflects  or  diffuses  more  than  is  nec- 
essary to  perceive  the  small  black  printed  matter  by  contrast. 
With  earlier  forms  of  electric  illuminants  the  white  page  was 
modified  and  softened  by  the  amber  color  of  the  light-source 
itself,  and  against  this  soft,  mellow  background  the  contrast  of 
the  small  black  characters  was  less  abrupt,  more  readily  per- 
ceptible, and  less  tiring." 

The  brilliant  sources,  the  writer  concludes  at  length,  are 
unobjectionable  if  toned  down,  which  may  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  some  translucent  substance.  The  "indirect"  or  "semi- 
indirect"  lighting,  now  much  used,  acts,  of  course,  in  much 
the  same  way. 

"BURNING"  WATER— The  secret  of  how  to  "burn  water"  in 
an  internal-combustion  engine  is  revealed  to  its  readers  by  The 
Automobile,  which  replies  to  an  inquirer  in  a  recent  issue  as 
follows: 

"When  water  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  in  small  quantities 
in  such  a  finely  divided  state  that  it  is  immediately  transformed 
into  steam  under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature  of  com- 
bustion in  the  cylinder,  the  oxygen  goes  to  combine  w  it  h  the  car- 
bon in  t  he  fuel,  forming  carbon  dio.xid.  a  healthy  exhaust  product , 
The  hydrogen,  of  which  there  are  two  parts  to  each  part  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  steam,  is  a  highly  inflammable  gas,  and  in  fact  pro- 
duce- in. ire  beat-Units  during  combustion  than  carbon  does  for 
equal  weights.  This  hydrogen  content  adds  a  great  thai  of 
power  tn  the  explosion." 

Upon  which  another  automobile  paper,  The  Horseless  Agi 
(New   York),   comments  caustically: 

"We  have  heard  before  of  lamps  which  burned  little  else 
than  air,  and  now  comes  our  esteemed  contemporary,  The  Auto- 


WHEN  LIGHTED  THE  DESIGN. 
FAR  FROM  BEING  IMPROVED.  IS 
OBLITERATED    BY    THE    GLARE. 
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Illustrations  on  pa^es  254-7  from  "The  Lighting  Book,"  copyrighted  by  McBride,  Nast  and  Company,   New  York. 


USUAL  PORCH  LANTERN,  WITH  A  40-WATT  TUNGSTEN  LAMP. 

There  is  a  glare  about  the  lamp,  but  the  porch  is  dark. 


THE  SAME  LAMP,  WITH  INDIRECT  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

Note  the  increased  brightness  on  walls  and  floor. 


TWO    WAYS    OP    USING    THE    SAME    LAMP. 


mobile,  and  reveals  to  its  readers  the  priceless  secret  of  burning 
water  in  an  internal-combustion  engine.  .  .  .  The  Automobile 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  before  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  can  combine  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  and  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water  burn,  the  water  molecules  must  be  disso- 
ciated into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  this  dissociation  absorbs 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  is  liberated  by  burning  or 
combining  them  aga'in.  We  would  then  be  shy  the  amount  of 
energy  consumed  in  converting  the  water  into  steam.  This 
tallies  with  the  observation  of  kerosene-engine  builders  that  the 
injection  of  water  does  not  add  to  the  power  of  an  engine,  tho 
it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  overheating  in  case  a  moderately 
high  compression  is  used." 


THE  HUNT  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  DAYLIGHT 

WHAT  WE  CALL  "white  light"  is  an  arbitrary  com- 
bination of  colors  that  we  regard  as  normal  simply 
because  it  is  that  of  the  sunlight  to  which  we  are 
accustomed — the  light  of  our  luminary  filtered  through  many 
miles  of  atmosphere.  If  we  could  get  beyond  this  aerial  blanket, 
the  sunlight  would  appear  what  we  now  call  "blue,"  more  of 
this  color  being  filtered  out  than  any  other.  We  soon  become 
accustomed  to  a  slight  variation  from  "white"  light,  and  then 
when  we  return  to  daylight  it  appears  at  first  as  if  it  were  colored. 
All  of  which  shows  that  the  "color"  of  light  depends  in  some 
degree  on  our  eyes  and  on  the  conditions  of  vision.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York)  tells  us  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  color  of  the  lights  used  for 
industrial  purposes  is  not  of  great  consequence,  altho  now  and 
then  the  character  of  the  work  requires  that  some  attention 
be  given  to  color.  There  is  a  large  psychological  factor  in  the 
matter,  any  very  bright  light  seeming  to  approximate  white  in 
the  absence  of  anything  with  which  to  compare  it.     Further: 

"A  well-known  German  engineer  has  recently  been  making 
a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  colors  of  the  common  sources 
of  light,  which  brings  out  some  interesting  facts.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  of  the  illuminants  in  present  use  none  comes 


very  near  to  daylight,  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  understood. 
Daylight  is  a  mixture  of  direct  radiation  from  the  sun  and  a 
considerable  additional  amount  diffused  from  the  blue  sky  or 
clouds.  The  latter  component  has  been  taken  out  of  the  sun- 
light as  it  filters  through  the  atmosphere  and  is,  in  part,  restored 
by  the  diffusion,  the  result  being  that  ordinary  daylight  contains 
perceptibly  more  blue  and  less  red  than  sunlight. 

"The  only  light  which,  unscreened,  comes  tolerably  near  the 
ordinary  daylight  is  the  Moore  tube  filled  with  carbon-dioxid 
gas,  which  is  about  15  per  cent,  short  on  red  and  about  8  per 
cent,  long  on  blue.  Unfortunately  it  is  as  a  source  of  light 
extremely  inefficient,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
use  screens  over  sources  like  arc-lamps,  incandescent  lamps, 
and  Welsbach  burners  to  correct  them  to  daylight  color;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  weak  in  blue,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
other  colors  has  to  be  greatly  cut  down  to  make  them  match, 
all  such  lights  are  in  about  the  same  class  as  the  tube  in  the 
matter  of  efficiency.  A  sunlight  effect  is  easier  to  get,  and  a 
pretty  close  approximation  is  furnished  by  the  magnetite  arc- 
lamp,  which  has  too  much  red  by  less  than  2  per  cent,  and  not 
enough  blue  by  about  6  per  cent.  All  the  incandescent  lamps 
— gas  and  electric — are  a  long  way  from  white,  having  in  general 
two  or  three  times  too  much  red  and  scarcely  half  enough  blue 
for  a  proper  balance.  The  arc-lamps  likewise  are,  generally 
speaking,  rather  far  from  being  white,  let  alone  a  match  for 
daylight,  altho  very  much  nearer  than  any  of  the  incandescents. 
The  new  nitrogen-lamps  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
distinctly  less  near  to  white  than  the  arcs  and  very  much  whiter 
than  any  previous  incandescents.  Finally,  as  freaks  in  the  list, 
come  the  vapor-lamps  of  various  kinds — mercury  arcs,  Moore 
tubes,  neon  tubes,  and  so  forth,  of  which  only  the  one  previously 
mentioned  approximates  white.  The  mercury-lamp  is  a  pretty 
good  green,  while  the  neon  tube,  the  most  eccentric  of  all  in 
color,  is  almost  a  pure  light  red. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nearness  to  white,  however, 
gives  a  just  value  of  a  lamp  for  illuminating  purposes,  because 
it  is  quite  well  known  that  nearly  monochromatic  lights,  like 
the  yellow-flame  arc,  the  mercury  tube,  and  some  others,  really 
give  very  acute  discrimination  of  detail  in  black  and  white 
distinctly  better  than  does  daylight,  and  the  last  named  is 
often  reviled  by  the  metal-polisher  on  account  of  its  really 
uncanny  capacity  for  showing  up  spots  which  are  not  as  they 
should  be.  But,  altogether,  the  progress  of  artificial  lighting 
shows  better  and  more  useful  color- values  year  by  year." 
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RADIUM  AS  A  CANCER  CURE 

HK  WHO  BELIEVES  thai  the  recent  newspaper  flurry 
over  the  use  of  radium  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
corresponds  to  any  new  discovery  or  to  any  change  in 
attitude  toward  this  method  l>y  scientific  students,  is  doomed 
to  disappointment  if  he  searches  the  medical  journals  for  any 
reflection  of  the  excitement  that  lias  agitated  the  daily  press. 
Ever  since  it  was  found  that  radium  will  kill  living  tissue  it  has 
■i  tried  as  an  agent  to  kill  cancer  cells,  with  fair  success  in 
-  where  those  cells  are  accessible  and  have  not  yet  been 
disseminated  through  the  organism  by  getting  into  the  blood- 


[  SE    AND   MISUSE   OP  LIGHT. 

Here  decoration  is  combined  with  utility,  but  if  too  bright  lights 
arc  placed  within  such  decorative  candle-shades  as  these,  the  pic- 
torial effect  is  marred  or  destroyed  and  they  become  annoying. 


stream.  Experimentation  goes  steadily  forward;  but  ap- 
parently the  serious  experimenters  have  little  new  to  report, 
for  the  following  brief  notice  in  the'  "Current  Comment" 
column  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is 
about  all  that  may  be  found  on  the  subject  after  reading  most 
of  the  current  medical  press.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  recent  somewhat  sensational  announcements  of  the 
benefits  of  radium  therapy  in  carcinoma  have  given  rise  to 
renewed  hopes  which  may  perhaps  be  doomed  to  later  dis- 
appointment. Very  timely  is  a  report  by  Sparmann  con- 
cerning the  after-history  of  cancers  treated  with  radium.  He 
discusses  fifty-three  cases  which  were  reported  some  time  ago. 
The   figures   have   now    been   revised   to   give  Conditions  as   they 

exist  to-day.  Of  the  eleven  cases  previously  recorded  as  im- 
proved, three  are  transferred  to  the  list  of  cured,  tWO  have  re- 
sumed their  malignant  course,  and  two  patients  are  dead.  In 
six  cases  previously  reported  as  slightly  improved,  the  condition 
i-  much  aggravated  in  five.  Of  a  total  of  fifty-three*  patients 
eleven  have  died  since  the  treatment;  in  six  the  tumor  has 
disappeared;  in  five  the  conditions  seem  improved;  in  seven 
the  condition  is  aggravated,  and  in  the  others  treatment  was  not 
continued  because  the  condition  of  the  patients  had  become 
worse.  These  results  show  that  radium  is  a  remedy  of  use  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer,  'but.'  as  Sparmann  Bays,  'it  is  not  a 


sovereign  remedy."  The  radium  rays,  he  continues,  some- 
times extend  beyond  the  cancer  into  sound  tissue  and  wreak 
damage  there,  and  thus  are  liable  to  be  harmful.  In  non- 
operable  cases  Sparmann  sees  a  use  for  radium.  "It  belongs 
undoubtedly  and  justly,'  he  says,  "to  the  modern  equipment 
of  medical  science  in  its  tight  against  malignant  tumors.'  He 
concludes:  'We  shall  not  win  brilliant  victories  with  this  new 
weapon,  but  it  will  help  us  to  gain  step  by  step  in  our  persevering 
and  incessant  siege  of  cancer.'" 


THE  DANGERS  OF  CELLULOID 

A  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
to  inquire  and  report  on  precautions  necessary  in  using, 
handling,  and  storing  celluloid  has  just  recommended 
in  its  report,  after  a  careful  investigation  requiring  more  than  a 
year,  that  all  domestic  articles  made  of  this  substance  be  marked 
"inflammable."  The  London  Lancet,  in  commenting  on  the 
report,  notes  that  it  made  this  same  suggestion  twenty  years 
ago.  Even  then  serious  accidents  had  happened  from  the 
combustion  of  celluloid  articles,  but  since  that  time  the  applica- 
tions of  celluloid  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  accidents 
from  its  use  have  in  some  cases  assumed  the  form  of  public 
disasters.     Says  the  editor  of  The  Lancet: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  celluloid  in  one  form  or  another 
is  to  be  found  in  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  shops  in 
certain  districts  of  London.  A  list  giving  the  uses  to  which 
celluloid  is  put,  if  extracted  from  the  catalog  of  a  big  shop, 
would  contain  some  200  articles  classified  under  the  headings 
of  (1)  dress  and  personal;  (2)  fancy  goods;  (3)  musical;  (4) 
sports  and  toys;  (5)  stationery  and  office;  (6)  scientific  and 
surgical;  (7)  factories  and  shops;  and  (8)  lacquers.  This  list, 
however,  does  not  include  the  cinematograph  film.  This  in- 
dustry shows  an  enormous  development.  In  June,  1912,  there 
were  32  producers  of  films  in  this  countrj',  and  there  were  80 
firms  engaged  in  renting  or  letting  out  films  for  hire  and  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  cinematograph  theaters.  Stocks  increased 
and  the  celluloid  danger  grew  in  magnitude.  Accidents  were 
no  longer  confined  to  small  domestic  occurrences,  such  as  were 
reported  in  The  Lancet  twenty  years  ago;  they  became  classed 
in  1900  as  serious  fires  involving  the  loss  of  many  lives.  A 
terrible  disaster  last  year  in  Moore  Lane  in  the  City  of  London, 
in  which  nine  girls  perished  in  the  flames  of  a  fire  started  by 
celluloid,  roused  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  that  such 
awful  liabilities  should  be  allowed  to  exist,  and  that  apparently 
no  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  the  storing  and  manufac- 
ture of  celluloid  under  a  system  of  public  control.  The  demand 
for  an  official  inquiry  was  made,  and  was  promptly  acceded  to, 
with  the  result  now  before  us. 

"We  hope  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  will  receive  equally  speedy  attention,  so  that  safe- 
guards may  quickly  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
celluloid  in  manufacture,  and  the  handling  and  storage  of 
celluloid  and  of  all  articles  made  from  it.  The  danger  to  the 
purchasing  public,  the  danger  in  shops  in  which  celluloid  articles 
are  exposed  for  sale,  the  danger  involved  in  conveyance,  the 
danger  of  warehousing  large  stocks,  the  danger  of  the  cinemato- 
graph film,  have  all  received  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of 
this  committee,  and  the  precautions  which  are  laid  down  seem 
to  us  to  be  reasonable  and  to  be  warranted  by  the  teaching  of 
disastrous  experiences.  We  agree  that  all  domestic  articles 
made  of  celluloid  should  be  declared.  The  committee  consider 
that  they  should  be  marked  with  the  words  'Celluloid,  inflam- 
mable.' We  made  the  same  suggestion  twenty  years  ago. 
We  agree  that  warnings  should  be  issued  to  shopkeepers  as  to 
the  dangerous  properties  of  celluloid.  .  .  .  W7e  agree  also  that 
there  should  be  certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  storage.  There 
was  actually  found  on  one  set  of  premises  in  London  over  a 
ton  of  celluloid,  while  the  site  of  storage  has  its  risks  as  well  as 
the  bulk,  for  films  have  been  secreted  underneath  a  hotel  and 
in  domestic  flats.  It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  under  which 
this  business  is  carried  on  are  quite  unsatisfactory.  Celluloid 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  substance,  and  has  been  turned  to 
human  account  with  advantages  in  very  many  directions,  but 
it  can  never  be  allowed  to  masquerade  as  an  innocent  material. 
There  is  much  ignorance  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  celluloid 
which  this  report  should  go  far  to  remove,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions in  it  should  be  adopted." 
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WHERE  TO  LOCATE  AN  INDUSTRY 

FAILURE  may  overtake  an  industry  simply  because  it 
lias  not  been  properly  placed.  The  raw  material  may 
be  too  far  away,  necessitating  costly  transportation;  the 
factory  may  bo  remote  from  its  market.  Transportation,  tho 
close  at  hand,  may  be  of  bad  quality.  There  may  be  little  or 
no  room  for  extension,  or  land  may  be  costly.  Labor  may  be 
difficult  to  obtain,  of  poor  quality,  or  hard  to  keep  on  account  of 
unsatisfactory  living  conditions.  Such  considerations  as  these 
may  easily  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure,  and 
it  therefore  behooves  a  prospective  factory-owner  to  study  the 
problem  of  location  with  the  greatest  care.  An  editorial  writer 
on  the  subject  in  The  Engineering  Digest  (New  York)  begins  what 
he  has  to  say  with  the  quotation,  so  long  the  despair  of  reference- 
librarians,  to  the  effect  that  "if  a  man  makes  even  a  mouse-trap 
better  than  any  one  else,  tho  he  build  his  hut  in  the  woods,  the 
world  will  make  a  beaten  track  to  his  door."  On  this  he  com- 
ments as  follows: 

"In  the  good  old  days,  before  trade  papers  existed,  the  state- 
ment may  have  been  true.  Somewhere  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  David  Maydole 
made  some  good  hammers,  and  his  neighbors  began  beating 
the  track  to  his  door,  and  finally  the  whole  world  came  to  him 
for  hammers.  In  those  old  days,  factories  were  not  'located,' 
they  'just  growed,'  and  their  location  was  usually  the  town  in 
which  the  owner  happened  to  live.  Many  famous  concerns 
had  their  beginnings  in  this  way  in  locations  which  nowadays 
would  be  thought  to  have  many  disadvantages.  The  Fairbanks 
Company,  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  is  an  instance 

"In  modern  times,  however,  these  special  advantages  which 
were  held  by  some  manufacturers  are  disappearing.  Cheap 
labor  has  gone,  business  enterprise  is  becoming  universal,  and 
goods  are  now  bought  on  specification  and  test  rather  than 
upon  the  name  of  a  brand.  Reputation,  which  used  to  be 
obtained  by  long  years  of  struggle,  is  now  obtained  in  two  or 
three  years  by  extensive  advertising  and  by  public  demonstra- 
tion of  quality  and  performance.  Success  in  manufacturing  in 
the  future  is  to  be  obtained  not  by  mere  repu-tation  for  quality 
and  by  two  or  three  favorable  conditions,  such  as  ample  capital 
and  cheap  labor,  but  only  by  the  combination  of  all  the  desirable 
conditions,  one  of  which  is  location. 

"The  fact  that  locations  that  were  good  enough  in  past  times 
are  not  good  enough  now  is  shown  by  the  migrations  of  many 
large  concerns  and  the  establishment  of  new  concerns  in  places 
far  removed  from  the  old  centers  of  industry.  The  first  great 
relocation  of  industries  in  this  country  took  place  in  the  iron 
trade.  Fifty  years  ago  its  center  was  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
chiefly  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  valleys.  Between  1870  and 
1880  it  was  moved  to  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  to  Cleveland,  to 
Chicago,  and  to  Alabama.  Philadelphia  then  was  the  center 
of  the  heavy  machine-tool  trade,  with  numerous  small  concerns 
in  New  England;  now  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  are  competing 
with  them  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  domestic  markets.  Shoe- 
manufacturing,  which  used  to  be  confined  to  New  England,  is 
now  being  scattered  ever  the  West.  Cotton-manufacturing  has 
developed  in  the  South.  Of  individual  concerns  that  are  moving 
or  scattering,  instances  are  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  building  a  new  works  on  the  Delaware 
near  Chester,  and  the  General  Electric  Company,  which  is  lo- 
cating its  new  plant  at  Erie,  Pa.,  on  Lake  Erie,  instead  of  enlarg- 
ing its  plants  at  Schenectady  and  at  Lynn." 

In  locating  a  new  factory,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  owners 
should  look  into  the  future.  A  location  good  to-day  may  not  be 
good  ten  years  hence,  and  hasty  removal  may  prove  not  to  be 
good  policy.  As  an  instance  he  cites  the  recent  transfer  of  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  from  down-town  to  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York.  If  the  millions  that  have  been  spent  in  marble  sky- 
scrapers to  accommodate  sewing-machine  operators  had  been 
put  into  a  cheaper  location  close  to  the  homes  of  the  operators, 
it  would  have  been  well,  he  thinks,  for  all  concerned.  We  read 
further: 

"Some  of  the  conditions  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
locating  a  new  factory  that  is  expected  to  become  of  great  size 
are  the  following:   With  respect  to  material.     Cost  of  obtaining 


raw  material  delivered  at  the  factory;  permanence  of  (lie  supply 
from  its  present  source;  where  other  supplies  may  be  had  if  the 
present  source  fails  (lumber,  lor  example).  Cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  finished  goods  to  the  various  markets.  Transportation 
by  automobile-trucks,  by  rail,  by  water,  river,  lake,  or  canal. 
(The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the  New  York  Water 
Barge  canal  is  going  to  affect  some  locations.)  Cost  of  fuel. 
coal,  oil,  or  gas;  if  oil  or  gas,  permanence  of  the  supply.  Water- 
power,  quantity  available  and  its  probable  permanence.  Electric 
power  from  a  central  station,  cost  of,  compared  with  cost  from 
an  isolated  plant. 

"  Real  estate.  First  cost,  taxes,  present  and  prospective;  room 
for  extensions;    room  for  development  of  a  workmen's  town. 

"With  reference  to  labor:  Availability  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, skilled  and  unskilled.  Conditions  for  keeping  workmen 
satisfied  to  remain  in  the  works,  nearness  of  city  or  town  supply- 
ing good  and  cheap  markets,  comfortable  homes,  schools,  play- 


HARMONY   AND   DISCORD   IN   LIGHTING. 

The  old  iron  fixtures  of  German  gothic  design  match  the  lantern 
shade,  and  make  the  modern  shade  seem  cheap  and  ineffective. 


grounds,    churches,    hospitals,    medical   attendance,    recreation. 
Control  by  trade-unions. 

"We  regard  this  question  of  keeping  workmen  satisfied  to 
remain  in  the  works  as  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
questions  of  the  future.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  wages 
and  of  hours,  but  of  everything  that  enters  into  a  workman's 
life.  One  of  the  chief  real  troubles  of  the  workmen  to-day  is 
the  high  cost  of  food  due  to  the  unscientific  methods  of  getting 
the  food  from  the  producer.  It  would  be  well  for  some  of  the 
concerns  that  are  moving  from  the  cities  into  the  country  to 
consider  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  manufacturers 
employing  one  or  more  thousands  of  workmen  to  establish  a 
cooperative  store  for  them,  which  will  buy  produce  directly 
from  the  farmers,  and  which  will  operate  a  cold-storage  ware- 
house and  a  canning-factory.  In  many  companies  to-day  the 
workmen  are  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  business  by  becoming 
stockholders.  They  also  invest  their  savings  with  the  company, 
and  have  accident  insurance  and  old-age  pensions.  It  is  only  a 
further  development  in  the  same  direction  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  they  can  obtain  cheap  food  and  so  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  and  thereby  make  savings  which  may  be  invested  in  the 
company's  stock.  This  is  a  far  better  way  of  overcoming  the 
so-called  '  injustice  of  the  present  industrial  system '  than  the 
plan  that  the  Socialists  are  continually  agitating,  that  of  having 
the  community  or  the  State  become  the  owner  of  all  the  imple- 
ments of  industry.  It  will  be  a  step  forward  to  the  day  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt  in  an  address  made  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  instead  of  capital  employing  labor, 
labor  will  employ  capital." 


iLETTE 


a  kid   Art 


TRIED    FOR   THE    MURDER   OF  "EDWIN    DROOD" 


WHEN  MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  accepts  a  secondary 
position  like  that  of  plain  juryman  in  a  mock  trial. 
he  must  of  course  play  Bernard  Shaw.  So  when  lit 
recently  sat  on  the  jury  that  decided  whether  John  Jasper  was 
the  murderer  of  Edwin  Drood,  he  interrupted  the  proceedings  at 
their  outset  by  telling  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  that 
"if  the  learned  gentleman  thinks  a  British  jury  is  going  to  be 
influenced  by  evidence,  he  little  knows  bis  country."  One  could 
almost  wish  it  had  been  a  real  jury  he  was  sitting  on,  to  see 
how  the  dignity  of  the  English  bench  would  have  met  this  sally. 
However,  it  was  only  a  trial  organized  for  the  entertainment  of 
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the  Dickens  Fellowship  of  London,  but  many  distinguished 
literary  men  participated.  G.  K.  Chesterton  was  the  judge; 
his  brother,  Cecil,  was  one  of  the  counsel;  and  in  the  jury, 
besides  Mr.  Shaw,  were  Sir  Edward  Russell,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge,  William  de  Morgan,  Coulson  Kernahan,  and 
Arthur  Morrison.  The  trial  was  an  effort  to  determine  how 
Dickens  would  have  finished  "Edwin  Drood"  if  he  had  lived  to 
do  so.  "There  are  plenty  of  unfinished  stories  and  plays  by  great 
■writers,"  observes  the  London  Daily  News,  "but  they  have  not 
stirred  a  generation  to  finish  them."  "Edwin  Drood,"  it  is  de- 
clared, "wasnoi  a  mechanical  piece  of  invention,  but  a  living 
thing  growing  in  the  mind  of  the  author,"  yet  with  "a  tightness 
of  construction  and  a  subtlety  of  plot  which  Dickens  rarely 
troubled  to  give."  The  si ory  grew  upon  I )ickens  as  he  wrote  it , 
and  "it  was  precisely  because  the  story  grew  upon  Dickens  thai 
it  grows  upon  all  who  read  it."      So  far  as  the  story  was  written, 

this  is  a  summary  of  the  plot  made  by  the  London  Times: 

"John  Jasper,  twenty-six  year-  old,  professing  to  be  devotedly 
fond  of  his  nephew,  Edwin    Drood,  was  secretly  consumed  by 

jealously  because  brood  was  betrothed  to  Rosa  Hud.  Jasper  was 
furiously  enamored    of   Ro8a,   who  dreaded    his  passion    and   his 

hypnotic  power  over  her.  while  to  Edwin,  as  to  Rosa,  the  be- 
betrothal  was  merely  a  fulfilment  of  their  dead  fathers'  wishes. 
The    theory    of   the    prosecution    will   doubtless    be   the  plain 


and  obvious  theory — or,  as  we  may  almost  call  it,  fact: 
that  the  prisoner  laid  his  plans  carefully,  embroiled  Edwin  in 
a  quarrel  with  Minor  Canon  Crisparkle's  hot-tempered  pupil, 
Neville  Landless,  and  then,  by  asking  Landless  to  meet  Edwin 
at  dinner  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  on  the  very  evening 
which  he  had  chosen  for  the  committal  of  the  murder,  con- 
trived that  suspicion  should  fall  on  the  innocent  youth.  Dickens 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  that  head;  and  probably  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  of  this  masterly  fragment  will  sec.  at  any  rate  at  first. 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prisoner  did  commit  the  murder  that 
evening.  Dickens  told  Eorster  that  Drood  was  murdered;  he 
told  his  son  Charles  that  Drood  was  dead;  he  told  Sir  Luke 
Fildes,  the  illustrator  of  the  story,  that  Jasper  strangled  Drood 

with  his  large  black  scarf. 
That  evidence  seems  ir- 
refutable. Why,  then, 
did  Dickens  bluntly  re- 
fuse to  tell  Miss  Hogarth 
whether  Drood  was  mur- 
dered or  not'.'  Why,  in 
his  notes  for  the  novel, 
did  he  make  such  entries 
as  these:— 'The  Flight  of 
Edwyn  Drood.  Edwin 
Drood  in  hiding.  .  .  . 
The  Disappearance  of 
Edwin  Drood.  .  .  . 
Dead.'  or  Alive?'" 

In  the  London  Times's 

report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, opened  by  one  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  customary 
flings  at  the  British  pub- 
lic, the  first  witness  called 
was  Durdles.  The  Tinu  s's 
account  proceeds: 

"Mr.  Bransby  Wil- 
liams, who  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause,  by 
his  "make-up,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  story,  and 
his  reproduction  of  the 
character,  gave  us  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  trial.  He  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Cuming  Walters,  and  cross-examined  by  Mr.  W.  Walter 
Crotch,  who,  acting  as  junior  to  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton  for  the 
defense,  called  down  upon  himself  a  rebuke  from  the  Judge  for 
addressing  the  witness  without  'some  term  of  respect,  such  as 
"Mr."'  The  delight  of  D'ufdl's  at  this  caused  loud  laughter  in 
Court,  which  the  Judge  made  no  attempt  to  check. 

"On  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  in  the  character  of 
the  Rev.  Minor  Canon  Crisparkle,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  [Mr. 
Shaw]  rose  to  declare  that  this  witness's  real  name  was  not 
Septimus  Crisparkle  at  all,  but  Christopher  Nubbles,  and  that  he 
was  a  Snob.  The  Minor  Canon,  rubicund,  rotund,  and  not  a 
little  aged  since  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  NevilL  Land- 
less (his  mother,  the  Dresden  China  Shepherdess,  indeed,  must 
by  now  be  a  great  age),  appeared  slightlj  nettled;  but  if  he  ob- 
jected to  be  called  Christopher  Nubbles,  he  should  also  have  cor- 
rected the  impropriety  with  which  he.  a  mere  Minor  Canon,  was 
addrest  by  counsel  as  'Canon.'  Asked  if  he  were  in  Love  with 
Helena   Landless,    the    reverend     gentleman    oonfest    the    soft 

impeachment,  to  the  amused  delight  of  the  Court. 

"The  mosi  interesting  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  Helena 

Landless  (enacted  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Cla\  I  was  her  declaration 
that  it  was  she  who  disguised  herself  and  went  to  < 'loisterham  as 
Datchery  a  statement  which  in  cross-examination  Mr.  Chester- 
ton did  his  best  fo  shake.  Her  lunch  at  the  (  Yo/.ier — and  es- 
pecially    what     she    did     with     the    sherry      was    the    subject     of 

further  hard  pressing  by  counsel  (it  appears  thai  she  poured 
most  of  the  sherry,  unobserved,  into  the  spittoon    ;  and  so  was  the 
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degree  of  her  acquaintance  wit  li  71/;-.  Grewgious,  the  chalk- 
marks  she  made  in  the  cupboard,  and  many  other  points.  The 
theory  of  the  defense,  in  fact,  was  thai  (the  'official  record' 
being  silent  on  the  subject )  Helena  Landless  and  Dalchcry  were 
not  the  same  person  at  all." 

The  defense  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  Edwin  Drood 
was  still  alive,  altho  Jasper  had  intended  to  murder  him,  and 
believed  that  he  had  succeeded,  the  truth  being  that,  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  be  failed  to  complete  the  crime.  We 
read  on: 

"The  first  witness  for  the  defense  was  the  opium-woman,  who 
immediately  addrest  counsel  us  'deary.'  Miss  J.  K.  Pro- 
1  hero's  appearance  and  speech  were  admirably  thought  out  and 
executed,  and  the  laughter  in  Court  was  often  long  and  loud 
during  the  giving  of  her  evidence.  The  only  other  witness 
for  the  defense  was  Mr.  Thomas  Bazzard,  clerk  to  Mr.  Grewgious. 
Mr.  Bazzard  seemed  to  us  to  have  gained  extraordinarily  in 
vivacity  and  power  since  he  was  last  seen  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Grewgious.  Indeed,  as  represented  by  Mr.  C.  Sheridan  Jones, 
Mr.  Bazzard  was  as  unlike  the  Bazzard  of  the  'official  record' 
as  could  be.  He  appeared  as  an  agreeable,  alert  man  of  business; 
and  no  one  could  find  much  difficulty  in  believing  that,  as 
'noser'  or  investigator  to  Mr.  Grewgious  in  the  management  of 
the  estates  that  he  controlled,  he  displayed  resource  and  power. 
Bazzard' s  story  was  that  Grewgious,  posting  down  to  Cloisterham 
to  see  Rosa  Bud,  and  pausing  in  the  small  hours  of  the  winter 
morning  to  lay  flowers  on  the  grave  of  Rosa's  mother,  found 
Edwin  Drood  lying  half-strangled  and  very  much  dazed,  and 
quite  unable  to  say  who  had  attacked  him.  Mr.  Grewgious 
thereupon  returned  to  London  with  Drood  in  his  company. 
Keeping  Drood  in  hiding,  Mr.  Grewgious  sent  Bazzard  to  Cloister- 
ham  t«  investigate,  and  it  was  Bazzard  who  disguised  himself  as 
Datchery  (he  drank  all  the  sherry).  Since  Mr.  Grewgious  was 
not  called,  evidence  of  his  doings  was  accepted  by  the  Court 
from  Bazzard.  It  was  Bazzard  who  put  the  ring  in  the  Sapsea 
vault,  on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Grewgious,  who  thereupon 
advertised  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  ring,  as  supposed  to 
be  on  the  body  of  Drood,  and  thus  trapt  the  prisoner.  When 
Jasper  went  to  take  the  ring  from  where  he  believed  the  corpse 
to  be,  he  was  arrested.  Mr.  Bazzard's  unaccepted  tragedy  was 
seized  upon  by  both  witness  and  counsel  for  the  prosecution  for 
some  lively  word-play,  which,  with  dramatists  on  the  bench 
and  in  the  jury-box,  was  naturally  kept  going  as  long  as  possible 
for  the  amusement  of  all  present. 

"Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton's  speech  for  the  defense  was  long, 
clear,  and  eloquent.  He  admitted  that  the  prisoner  was  morally 
guilty  of  the  murder;  but  claimed  that  there  was  no  proof  of  his 
having  succeeded.  He  suggested  that  'he  who  created  John 
Jasper'  had  intend.ed  him  to  be  reserved  for  some  destiny  more 
terrible  than  execution.  Mr.  Cuming  Walters,  in  the  final 
speech  for  the  prosecution,  gave  a  vivid  story  of  the  prisoner's 
deliberate  scheming  to  murder  Drood,  and  claimed  that  his 
practical  manner  of  action  showed  no  traces  of  the  influence  of 
opium. 

"The  Judge,  in  summing-up,  played  delicately  and  wittily 
between  the  real  and  the  make-believe.  Breaking  the  in- 
variable practise  of  the  Bench,  he  showed  no  desire  to  check 
the  ripples  of  laughter  that  attended  his  sentences.  For  all  that 
the  summing-up  put  the  case  very  clearly. 

"The  Judge  had  scarcely  bidden  the  jury  consider  their 
verdict,  when  the  foreman  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  jury  had 
arranged  their  verdict,  he  declared,  in  the  luncheon-interval. 
The  calmer  and  more  judicious  among  them  had  felt  that 
Jasper  must  not  leave  the  box  entirely  unpunished.  The  British 
spirit  of  compromise  had  prevailed.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  manslaughter. 

"Counsel  on  both  sides  protested  and  demanded  that  the 
jury  be  discharged.  The  jury,  said  the  foreman,  were  only  too 
ready  to  be  discharged.  Thereupon  the  Judge  committed 
everybody  present,  except  himself,  for  contempt  of  Court,  and 
wished  a  general  good-night." 

Whether  all  this  was  really  a  success  or  not  must  probably 
lie  with  each  witness  of  the  scene.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
notables;  but  an  Irishman,  Shan  F.  Bullock,  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  thinks  the  mistake  was  made  in  trying  for 
several  effects.  "In  part  the  trial  was  seriously  intended,  in 
part  comically ;  the  result  was  travesty  of  Dickens  and  of  British 
judicial    procedure."      As    a    sidelight  upon    Dickens    and  his 


method  and  period,  thinks  Mr.  Mullock,  "it,  might  have  been 
valuable;  but  with  Shaw  in  the  box  and  Chesterton  on  the 
bench  it  soon  developed   into  a  strange  medley  of  stage  realism, 
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With  Shaw  in  the  box  and  Chesterton  on  the  bench,  says  a  wit- 
ness, the  trial  "  soon  developed  into  a  strange  medley  of  stage  realism, 
fantasy,  farce,  and  tragedy,  enlivened  at  intervals  by  bursts  of  fo- 
rensic eloquence,  flashes  of  Shavian  wit,  and  rumbles  of  Chestertonian 
paradox."     Chesterton's  likeness  to  Dr.  Johnson  is  often  noted. 


fantasy,  farce,  and  tragedy,  enlivened  at  intervals  by  bursts  of 
forensic  eloquence,  flashes  of  Shavian  wit,  and  rumbles  of  Ches- 
tertonian paradox." 

DEFENDING  THE  AMERICAN  GIRL 
STUDENT  ABROAD 

THE  CONTROVERSY  over  the  question  of  American 
girls  studying  music  abroad  has  broken  out  anew,  and 
this  time  the  weight  of  the  argument  seems  to  lie  with  the 
defense.  The  contest  arises  from  the  allegation  that  girls  who  go 
to  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Milan,  Vienna,  Munich,  or  Dresden 
to  study  music  return  home  "stript  of  their  health,  their  jewels, 
their  innocence,  even  their  belief  in  God."  Just  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  so  sweeping  a  charge  is  not  quite  clear.  The  names  of 
prominent  American  musicians  besides  the  editor  of  a  musical 
paper  are  mentioned,  but  in  one  case  absolute  denial  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  statement  has  followed,  and  in  others  not  sufficient 
verification  has  been  published  to  warrant  naming  the  responsi- 
ble authors.  The  subject  has  come  up  from  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, and  this  weekly  has  occasionally  quoted  articles  urging 
the  American  to  study  at  home  and  naming  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean hazards  similar  to  these  here  debated.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  the  other  side,  especially  since  we  learn 
through  cable  dispatches  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that 
members  of  the  American  colony  in  Berlin  are,  without  excep- 
tion, indignant  at  the  charges,  "which  they  say  are  not  only- 
infamous,  but  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  among  all  parents  of 
girls  studying  in  Berlin."  Miss  Marcella  Craft,  an  American 
star  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Munich,  is  quoted  as  making  this 
statement : 

"I  have  several  dear  friends  who  are  unable  to  have  others 
accompany  them  and  whose  lives  here  are  splendid  examples 
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pluck,  hard  work,  and  earnest  study.  It  is  not  immoral 
conditions  that  art-  responsible  for  hitter  disappointment,  hut 
the  foolish  vanity  of  the  student,  who  hastens  forward  the 
attempt  to  astonish  the  world  before  talent  has  ripened.  Europe 
has,  oli.  so  much  to  give  to  the  student  who  has  ripened  and  is 
ready  to  take  advantage.  1  protest  against  the  assertions 
made.  .  .  .  They  are  untrue,  I  know,  for  I  lived  nine,  years  in 
Germany  studying  Banging.  In  the  boarding-houses  one  is 
in  constant  touch  with  musical  conditions,  and  I  never  heard 
anything  like  the  conditions  she  assert-. 

In  the  New  York  Times  is  printed  an  authorized  joint  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  A.  Montgomery  Thackara,  wife  of  the  American 
.  \-(  'onsul-Cieneral  in  Berlin, 
who  has  just  retired  after  her 
eight  years'  presidency  of  the 
American  Woman's  Club, 
which  is  the  unofficial  "mother" 
of  girl  students  in  Berlin,  and 
by  Dr.  Alice  H.  Luce,  former 
Dean  of  Welleslej'  College,  who 
is  Vice-President  of  the  club 
and  herself  head  of  a  large 
school  for  American  girls.  It 
is  to  this  effect: 

"These  aspersions  would  be 
too  base  for  contradiction  if 
they  were  not  designed  to 
frighten  American  parents  from 
giving  their  daughters  the 
advantages  of  a  European 
education. 

"The  plain  facts  completely 
belie  the  charges.  Americans 
who  stay  at  home  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  look 
askance  at  the  American  girl 
who  has  studied  abroad.  There 
is  no  risk  in  venturing  the 
statement  that  considerably 
more  freedom  is  demanded 
and  indulged  in  by  American 
girls  at  home  than  among 
American  girls  in  Europe. 

"The  accusations  .  .  .  can 
only  be  based  on  some  excep- 
tions which  have  come  to  their 
attention — types  that  can  al- 
ways be  found  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  It  is  absurd  to 
generalize  on  the  strength  of 
them.  The  vast  majority  of 
American  girls  who  come  to 
European  centers  like  Berlin 
live  in  pensions  whose  reputa- 
tions are  above  reproach.  They  are  conducted  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  with  a  scrupulousness  which  man}'  city  boarding- 
houses  in  America  would  regard  as  Puritanical. 

"The  American  Woman's  Club  of  Berlin  specializes  in  looking 
after  the  moral  side  of  the  girl  students'  life  and  encourages 
American  girls  to  come  to  Europe.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
Germany's  musical  atmosphere,  despite  sensational  statements 
to  the  contrary,  still  holds  out  advantages  unobtainable  in 
America,  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 

"The  refusal  of  Weingartner,  Slezak,  and  other  great  artists 
to  remain  in  America  despite  the  allurements  of  unlimited 
dollars,  simply  because  they  prefer  the  atmosphere  of  this  side, 
-peaks  for  itself.  All  the  great  masters  of  the  musical  art  still 
reside  in  Europe. 

"American  parents  may  be  assured  that  they  may  safely  let 
their  daughters  come  abroad  to  study  by  observing  only  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  precautions  in  finding  them  a  home." 

Paris  also  has  her  defender  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Seagle, 
who  writes  a  letter  to  The  Times  giving  her  [reflections  after  a 
ten  yean'  residence  in  the  French  capital: 

"Of  course,  there  i-  always  a  risk  in  leaving  a  girl  entirely  alone 
in  a  city,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  ^irl  has  rather  less  than  more 
temptations  in  Pari-  than  in  either  New  York  or  Chicago.     In 


BAZZARD  AND   THE   OPIUM-WOMAN. 

Some  of  the  participators  in  the  trial  for  the  murder  of  Edu-in 
Drood  lent  realism  by  appropriate  costumes  of  period  or  character. 
These  two  were  enacted  by  G.  Sheridan  Jones  and  Miss  .1.  K.  Prothero. 


the  first  place,  she  has  a  thousand  opportunities  in  America  to 
one  abroad  of  meeting  attractive,  sometimes  wealthy  men.  who, 
besides  being  very  pleasant  companions,  can  give  her  many 
pleasures — opportunities  of  hearing  good  music,  seeing  interesting 
plays,  and  eating  good  dinners.  Affairs  of  this  sort,  if  they  do 
no  harm,  seriously  interfere  with  her  work  and  create  a  longing 
for  luxury  and  pretty  clothes,  which  is  very  dangerous.  In 
Paris,  she  would  have  almost  no  such  opportunity.  The  few 
American  students  she  meets  among  the  male  sex  are.  for  the 
most  part,  hard-working,  serious  young  fellows,  and  invariablv 
poor.  At  first,  her  very  ignorance  of  the  language  would  pre- 
clude any  such  acquaintance  among  the  Frenchmen.  What  is 
more  important,  as  the  French  neither  understand  the  gentle  art 

of  flirtation  nor  platonic  friend- 
ship between  the  sexes,  they 
draw  a  very  decided  line  be- 
tween nice  girls  and  the  other 
sort.  A  girl,  no  matter  how- 
inexperienced,  would  learn  her 
mistake  at  the  very  outset  if 
she  should  embark  on  any 
such  enterprise;  and  she  would 
have  to  be  deliberately  bold 
and  in  search  of  adventure  to 
contrive  it. 

"As  a  girl  must  be  very 
proficient  in  the  language  to 
enjoy  the  French  theaters,  her 
public  amusements  are  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  concert 
and  opera.  This  lack  of  out- 
side distraction  is  excellent 
for  work,  and  a  student's 
days  are  practically  given  over 
to  lessons  of  all  sorts;  diction. 
language,  acting,  conversation, 
and,  of  course,  music. 

"Physical  well-being  is  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  music 
student's  success;  therefore  the 
girls  choose  usually  pensions 
in  the  nicer  quarters  of  Paris, 
in  Passy,  Auteuil.  etc..  near 
the  Bois,  which  are  not  more 
expensive  than  the  others,  and 
where  most  of  the  teachers 
live.  In  these  quarters,  also, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  most 
delightful  colony  of  Americans. 
where  the  fact  that  they  are 
cut  off  from  home  ties  binds 
them  together  very  closely. 
They  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  American  girls  working  in 
Paris,  and  no  serious,  hard- 
working girl  need  lack  friends 
and  advisers.  The  homes  of 
many  of  these  Americans  are 
frequently  thrown  open  to  the  students.  They  are  entertained, 
helped  by  advice  and  sympathy — and  frequently  by  gifts  of  money 
and  clothes,  needed  lessons,  concert  tickets,  etc.  Then  there  is  the 
Girls'  Club  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  founded  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  a  charming,  inexpensive  home  for  girls;  also,  the  Students' 
Hotel,  one  of  the  fine  old  residences  on  Boulevard  St.  Michel, 
which  has  been  modernized,  has  steam-heating,  a  small  hospital 
with  trained  nurse  in  constant  attention,  free  consultation,  free 
tea-rooms,  and  inexpensive  classes  in  French  and  other  courses; 
and  Trinity  Lodge,  a  place  of  somewhat  the  same  sort ;  besides 
the  Sunday-night  student  meetings  under  Shurtleff,  to  which 
many  of  the  most  gifted  and  popular  musicians  freely  give  their 
services,  so  that  every  Sunday  night  the  student  may  listen  to 
an  excellent  concert,  a  helpful  talk  from  Dr.  Shurtleff.  and 
join  in  the  singing  of  hymns.  This  place  is  always  crowded. 
"We  have  known  many  hundreds  of  pupils  in  Paris.  They 
are  a  brave,  independent  set  of  girls,  as  a  rule,  and  only  a  few 
of  those  we  have  known  have  returned  to  America  the  worse 
for  their  experience.  They  are  scattered  all  over  our  country, 
teaching  in  colleges  and  cities;  some  are  in  the  concert  field 
and  a  few  in  opera.  It  is  in  the  last  step  that  the  danger  lies — 
not  for  her  who  has  the  great  talent,  to  whom  the  doors  are 
thrown  open,  but  for  her  who  must  sing  in  opera  or  die  unhappy, 
and  whose  talent  is  not  greater  than  that  of  many  others.  The 
need  of  pretty  clothes,  costumes  and  wigs,  of  numerous  coaching 
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lessons  with  expensive  and  influential  chefs  d'orchestre,  and 
acting  lessons  with  stage  directors,  the  desire  to  buy  a  debut 
perhaps  or  to  pay  some  impresario  to  secure  one  in  some  little 
time  -these  things  call  for  money,  and,  if  the  girl  is  attractive, 
the  temptations  are  great." 

At  this  point  the  Springfield  Republican  enters  the  field, 
observing  thai  the  general  subject  is  one  "on  which  it  is  well  to 
keep  cool  and  to  consider  that  there  may  be  right  on  both 
sides."  It  presents  one  aspect  of  the  case  overlooked  by  some 
of  the  other  speakers: 

"As  to  the  conduct  of  American  girls  abroad,  it  is  unpleasant 
to  have  to  say  that  foreigners  often  get  a  bad  impression,  in- 
ferring loose  morals  from  a  freedom  of  manner  to  which  Europeans 
are  not  accustomed  and  which  some  girls  carry  to  outrageous 
lengths.  Daisy  Miller  was  a  model  of  discretion  compared  with 
some  American  girls  who,  with  no  home  training  and  no  stand- 
ards of  decorum,  plunge  into  the  bohemianism  of  student  life. 
It  is  charged  that  some  of  them  go  further,  that  they  feel  them- 
selves as  artists  exempt  from  the  conventional  morality,  free 
to  follow  their  temperament.  But  as  to  that  there  can  be  no 
profitable  discussion;  the  point  is  simply  that  while  for  a  sensible, 
hard-working  girl  life  in  Berlin  or  Paris  may  be  as  safe  as  in  her 
home  town,  there  is  a  giddy,  egotistic,  reckless  type  of  American 
girl  that  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  that  environment. 

"It  is  time,  indeed,  to  get  over  the  superstition  that  one  must 
go  abroad  for  music  study.  .  .  .  America  has  been  steadily 
importing  the  famous  artists,  and  building  up  great  orchestras 
and  opera  companies.  As  good  teachers  can  be  found  in  America 
as  anywhere,  and  the  great  question,  whether  in  Europe  or  this 
country,  is  to  find  the  right  teacher,  for  celebrity  does  not  always 
go  with  merit." 


MR.  WINTER   AFTER  THE  THEATER 

AGAIN 

MR.  WILLIAM  WINTER'S  excoriations  of  modern 
theatrical  tendencies  have  been  given  voice  before 
now,  but  apparently  he  finds  new  provocation  to  in- 
dulge in  what  his  own  editor  calls  in  the  headline  "a  pessi- 
mistic view."  The  stage  of  New  York  is  his  particular  text, 
and  he  does  not  say"  whether  we  are  to  take  it  as  typical  of 
the  entire  country,  but  certain  journals  not  of  the  metropolis 
hasten  to  deny  that  the  country  at  large  can  be  judged  by 
New  York  conditions.  Even  as  to  these  a  journal  like  the 
Macon  Telegraph  thinks  Mr.  Winter  "too  pessimistic  and 
not  sufficiently  discriminating."  He  declares  the  "American 
theater  of  to-day"  to  be  "decadent — not  so  much  from  any 
standard  of  excellence,  real  or  putative,  of  the  past  as  from 
simple,  obvious,  unimpeachable  standards  of  artistic  and  moral 
right,  in  the  present."  The  specific  instances  drawn  from  the 
happenings  on  the  stage  of  to-day  concern  New  York  almost 
exclusively.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remember,  in 
reading  Mr.  Winter,  that  there  are  those  who  think  that  in 
things  theatrical  New  York  is  not  America,  just  as  there  are 
those  who  contend  that  in  things  cultural  Paris  is  not  France. 
However,  we  give  in  part  Mr.  Winter's  words,  spoken  from  a 
new  pulpit  to  him — the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"The  condition  of  the  American  theater  at  the  present  time, 
however,  is  in  some  ways  peculiarly  deplorable  and  such  as  no 
judicious  lover  of  dramatic  art  can  consider  without  a  mingled 
feeling  of  resentment  and  sorrow.  That  condition  will  not  be 
improved  by  pusillanimous  praise — the  empty  adulation  of 
writers  who  wish  to  ride  into  prosperous  popularity  by  celebrating 
the  present  time  as  the  Goden  Age  of  Everything  on  Earth. 

"What,  exactly,  is  the  condition  of  the  American  stage? 
The  theater  in  America,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  as  a  wheel,  radiant 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  In  that  city  (Manhattan)  there 
are  about  fifty  theaters  (meaning  such  as  are  supposed  to  be 
habitually  devoted  to  regular  drama),  and  in  those  theaters,  since 
the  opening  of  the  current  theatrical  season  last  August,  inclusive 
of  new  productions  and  revivals,  more  than  170  plays  have 
been  represented.     In  all  that  number  there  is  not  even  one  play 


of  the  first  class    meaning  of  good  dramatic  subject,  technically 

sound  mechanism,  and  healthful  influence  which  is  not  made 
and  molded  of  things  past ,  while  there  are  in  it  main  \  of  ordinary. 

or  less  than  ordinary,  technical  quality,  which  exploit,  in  a  gross, 
obnoxious   manner,   subjects    unfit    for   theatrical    portrayal 

such  plays,  for  example,  as  'The  Lure,'  'The  Eight,'  'To-Day.' 
'The  Smoldering  Flame,'  and  'The  House  of  Bondage.'  Yet 
numerous  writers  have  told  the  public,  and  will  continue  to  assert, 
that  the  drama  in  America  has  never  been  in  better  condition." 

The  prevalence  of  such  plays  Mr.  Winter  does  not  assign 
to  the  success  of  Brieux's  "Damaged  Goods"— a  play  to  which 
he  pays  an  unflattering  compliment  in  his  peculiarly  gifted  style. 
Be  goes  much  further  back: 

"The  accession  of  such  noxious  trash,  a  kind  of  synopsis  of 
police-station  blottors  and  diurnal  hospital  reports,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  an  insidious  evil  influence  which,  many  years 
ago,  began  to  show  itself,  at  first  furtively,  then  a  little  more 
openly — the  influence  of  writers,  some  of  them  very  clever,  who 
were  willing  to  seek  profit  by  addressing  a  morbid  curiosity  and 
the  carnal  propensities  of  human  nature  with  sophisticated 
stage  pictures  of  the  proceedings  of  infatuated  fools  and  senti- 
mental demireps — the  'seamy  side'  of  life.  That  influence 
received  a  vigorous  impulse  from  Arthur  Pinero's  ably  constructed 
but  radically  unmoral  play  of  'The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.' 

"Other  tainted  theatrical  fabrics  have  followed,  in  rapid 
succession,  till  at  last  almost  every  barrier  protective  of  good 
manners,  good  taste,  and  public  decency  has  been  demolished, 
and  spectacles  are  now  presented,  with  impunity,  against  which 
every  normal,  right-thinking  mind  revolts.  That  revolt,  how- 
ever, finds  far  too  little  active  expression.  Once  in  a  while  the 
police  interfere,  but  to  little  purpose. 

"A  common  notion — one  that,  at  least,  is  insistently  urged  and 
widely  deferred  to — is  that  these  reprehensible  plays  are  really 
'criticisms  of  life,'  'bold,'  'virile,'  'progressive,'  'up-to-date,' 
scandalizing  nobody  but  fools  and  prudes.  It  is  impossible, 
accordingly,  to  escape  the  conclusion  that,  to  a  large  section  of 
the  public  in  New  York — which  is  the  center — refinement, 
morality,  reticence,  and  decency  are  things  worn  out  and  cast 
away.  How  else  can  be  explained  the  teeming  abundance  and 
the  popularity  of  'drama'  which  is,  variously,  aberrant,  morbid, 
pornographic,  and  vulgar? 

"The  fact  is  that  the  direction  of  the  theater  has  been  almost 
entirely  usurped  by  illiterate,  unscrupulous  speculators,  solicitous 
for  monetary  gain  and  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  and 
under  such  managerial  dominance,  the  theater,  practically, 
has  been  surrendered  to  an  uncouth,  ignorant,  ill-conditioned 
democracy,  unfit  to  direct  anything,  and  intellect,  judgment, 
and  taste  are  invited  to  accept  and  applaud  bad  for  good,  right 
for  wrong,  filth  for  purity,  ugliness  for  beauty,  the  manifestation 
of  disease  and  decay  for  'progress,'  and,  in  the  hysterical  blather 
of  a  rabid  mob,  to  recognize  and  reverence  the  voice  of  the 
people  as  the  voice  of  God!" 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  is  one  of  those  who  refuse 
to  be  submerged  along  with  New  York,  and  it  speaks  up: 

"Mr.  Winter's  view  is  based  upon  conditions  in  New  York; 
and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  the  rest  of  the  country  by  New 
York.  There  are,  we  believe,  outside  of  New  York  signs  that 
the  salacious  drama  has  reached  the  zenith  of  its  popularity  and 
will  henceforward  decline.  More  often  now  than  in  the  past 
determined  protest  follows  the  announcement  in  this  or  that 
town  in  'the  provinces'  that  a  play  known  to  be  salacious  will 
be  presented  in  the  local  theater.  Salaciousness,  moreover, 
does  not  draw  such  large  audiences  as  it  used  to,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  nature  of  the  advance  notices  sent  out  ahead  of 
plays  on  tour  and  fey  the  opinions  of  advance  agents.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  reputation  for  sweetness  and  cleanliness  is  no 
longer  fatal  to  a  play's  success,  but,  instead,  sometimes  attracts 
hundreds  to  the  theaters.  Among  plays  presented  at  Charleston 
during  the  current  season,  the  only  two  advertised  as  having  to 
do  with  the  'white-slave'  problem  did  a  very  poor  business  here, 
while  the  play  which,  more  than  any  other,  based  its  appeal  on 
sweetness  and  cleanliness  was  witnessed  by  very  large  audiences. 

"The  exploitation  of  vice  on  the  stage  will  always  attract  a 
certain  element,  just  as  vice  itself  is  irresistible  to  a  certain 
element.  "  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  New  York,  there  is 
ground  for  the  hope  that  in  the  country  at  large  the  people  are 
growing  somewhat  weary  of  plays  which,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  profest  motive  and  lesson,  go  down  into  the  stench 
and  slime  of  the  sewers  of  life." 
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COATESVILLE'S    "HOLY   EXPERIMENT" 


THK  LYNCHING  that  made  Coatesville  famous  may 
soon  be  forgotten  in  view  of  the  success  of  what  William 
Perm  would  have  characterized  as  a  "holy  experiment" 

in  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  town.  Headers  of  The 
hool  Tinas,  published  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Philadelphia,  are  reminded  by  Mr.  William  L.  Pettingill  that 
Coatesville  is  now  saloonless.  Put  more  than  that  has  hap- 
pened. And  .Mr.  Pettingill  proceeds  to  tell  how  Christian  em- 
ployers have  made  a  successful  light  on  evil,  not  alone,  as  the 
editor  of  The  Turns  puts  it.  "by  driving  out,  but  by  letting 
Some  One  in     even  Christ."     One  evidence  was  seen  in  Coates- 


THE    LI  KENS    MISSION    BOARDING-HOUSE. 

'I  he  old  Lukens  homestead  in  Coatesville  where  the  men  brought  by 
tool  hers  from  the  Philadelphia  rescue  missions  are  lodged  and  cared  for 
meetings  are  held  here  regularly  and,  according  to  a  visitor,  there  is  a  " 
environment  and  Christian  consciousness  about  the  place." 


ville's  "real  Christmas"  this  winter.  Not  one  family  "but  had 
a  happy  Christmas  and  a  bountiful  dinner,"  according  to  a 
Philadelphia  North  American  news  item.  All  the  children  of 
the  town  were  invited  to  the  homes  of  C.  L.  and  A.  F.  Huston, 
ironmasters,  and  there  "  presented  with  gifts  that  aggregated 
thousands  of  dollars."  Not  one  tenant  was  in  arrears  in  rent  on 
Christmas  Day  and  no  criminal  cases  were  on  the  next  court's 
records.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  brothers  Huston,  who  control 
the  Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  Mr.  Pettingill,  in 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  "holy  experiment"  in  his  Sunday 
School    Tunis    article: 

"There  seems  to  be  no  'labor  problem'  at  the  Lukens  works 
nothing  is  heard  of  'the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor' 
or  'the  grievances  of  the  downtrodden  workingman."  It  may  be 
thai  here  we  have  an  example  of  God's  way  of  solving  the 
problem  of  labor  and  capital.  Surely,  it  is  a  wholesome  sight, 
and  there  is  something  about  it  that  causes  one  to  yearn  that 
such  'holy  experiments'  as  the  one  in  Coatesville  may  be  tried 
elsewhere." 

The  Huston  brothers  and  Mr.  Henry  Ford  would  seem  to  be 
working  in  the  same  direction,  the  difference  apparently  being 
that  the  Detroiter  works  on  an  economic,  the  Pennsylvanians 
on    a    religious    basis.      Yet    the    new    departure    in    Coatesville 


started  from  an  economic  necessity.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  help  at  the  Lukens  plant,  in  particular  a 
scarcity  of  uvskilled  workmen.  To  take  up  Mr.  PettingiU's 
story  at  this  point : 

"The  chief  of  police  for  the  Lukens  works  is  Alfred  S.  Jackson, 
an  enthusiastic  and  fruitful  Christian  worker.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  'holy  experiment'  began.  To  the  superin- 
tendent. William  Hamilton,  he  proposed  a  visit  to  the  Phila- 
delphia rescue  missions  to  offer  employment  to  the  men  found 
in  those  places.  Mr.  Hamilton  agreed  to  this,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
went  to  the  Inasmuch  Mission,  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  close 
of  a  meeting  he  made  his  proposition  to  all  the  men  there, 
whether  professedly  Christian  or  not,  that  if  they 
were  willing  to  work  the  Lukens  Company  would 
give  them  employment. 

"Twenty-four  men  responded  to  the  invitation, 
and  accompanied  Mr.  Jackson  to  Coatesville  that 
night.  A  few  days  later  a  second  gang  followed, 
consisting  of  forty-seven  men.  During  the  year 
that  has  followed  over  eight  hundred  men  have 
found  their  way  to  Coatesville  from  the  Inas- 
much and  the  Galilee  Missions  of  Philadelphia, 
and  have  been  set  to  work  in  the  Lukens  mills." 

Then  a  home  had  to  be  found  for  these  eight 
hundred  castaways.  They  were  not  looked  upon 
as  "desirable"  guests  in  Coatesville  boarding- 
houses,  and  the  boarding-houses  were  pretty  well 
filled,  anyway.  Besides,  many  of  the  men  were 
weak  and  needed  special  attention.  So  it  was 
"proposed  to  let  the  men  from  the  missions  have 
a  home  that  should  be  theirs,  where  they  could 
be  looked  after  and  cared  for  in  a  sympathetic 
atmosphere." 

"The  result  of  this  was  'The  Lukens  Mission 
Boarding-house.'  The  old  Lukens  homestead, 
adjoining  the  mills,  was  fitted  up,  a  shower-bath 
house  being  added  to  it,  and  other  improvements 
wore  made  to  render  the  old  house  useful  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  new  workers  were  sheltered  and 
Fed  there.  The  house  has  a  capacity  sufficient, 
to  accommodate  forty  persons  at  a  time,  and  it. 
is  full  nearly  all  the  time.-  As  the  new  arrivals 
come  in  from  time  to  time,  some  who  have 
been  there  long  enough  to  become  strong  vacate  their  rooms 
and  find  homes  elsewhere. 

"The  front  parlor  of  the  house  was  fitted  up  as  a  reading- 
room  in  the  daytime  and  a  meeting-room  in  the  evening;  and  for 
several  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  meetings  w en- 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Huston  himself,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
a  woman  full  of  faith,  and  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  Mr. 
Huston  preaches  the  real  gospel,  and  Mrs.  Huston  is  indeed  'a 
helpmeet  for  him.'  The  nightly  meetings  are  now  discontinued. 
but  meetings  are  held  weekly,  and  there  is  a  'daily  gospel  en- 
vironment and  Christian  consciousness'  about  the  place  that  is 
positively    inspiring." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  PettingiU's  questions,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  boarding-house,  said  that  half  of  the  eight  hundred 
men  had  "made  good"  in  their  work,  and  that  most  of  the 
converts  had  "done  splendidly."  Mr.  Pettingill  tells  the 
stories  of  a  number  of  the  Lukens  mission  men,  and  conclude- 
that  in  his  judgment  "the  'holy  experiment'  was  worth  while." 

Then  the  Hustons  have  been  settling  Coatosville's  race 
problem,  for  "large  numbers  of  negroes  are  employed  in  the 
Lukens  and  other  mills,  and  these  negroes  have  sometimes  been 
troublesome  to  the  authorities,  tho  "they  are  less  troublesome 
since  Coatesville  'wont  dry.'"     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Huston 
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ABEAM  F.  HUSTON, 

President  of  the  Lukens  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  which  is  solving  the 
"labor  problem"  in  its  own  way. 


began  by  organizing  "a  Sunday  morning  Bible-school  for  negroos 
in  the  east  end  of  Coatesville,  securing  the  use  of  one  of  the 

negro    church    buildings 
for  the  purpose." 

"Our  friend,  Chief 
Jackson,  is  superinten- 
dent. .  .  .  Tlie  leaching 
in  this  school  is  done  l>y 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huston. 
One  result  of  this  work 
is  that  when  the  line-up 
was  formed  against  the 
saloons  this  year  the' 
great  majority  of  the 
negroes  in  Coatesville 
signed  the  remonstran- 
ces, tho  in  former  years 
they  have  been  mostly 
recorded  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fight." 

Here  is  "another  beau- 
tiful thing"  Mr.  Pettin- 
gill  found  at  Coatesville : 

"A  great  mass  of  for- 
eigners are  employed  at 
the  mills.  Mr.  Huston 
felt  the  burden  of  these 
souls  upon  him,  and 
something  like  five  years 
ago  he  started  a  Sunday- 
school  for  them.  This 
school  was  located  in  a 
large  loft  built  for  the 
purpose  in  the  new  elec- 
trical warehouse.  Later 
another  building  was 
erected  for  the  summer  sessions  of  the  school — a  pavilion  that  can 
be  opened  on  all  sides  to  admit  the  breezes.  This  school  has  over 
five  hundred  members  enrolled.  'AT  Jackson  is  superintendent 
here  also,  assisted  by  'Ike'  Thompson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huston 

are  here  to  do  the  teach- 
ing. When  the  school 
began,  Mr.  Huston  could 
address  the  school  only 
through  an  interpreter, 
or  by  means  of  lantern- 
slides.  But  the  Hungari- 
ans, Slavs,  and  others 
are  learning  English  rap- 
idly, and  the  interpreter 
is  no  longer  necessary. 
It  is  an  inspiring  experi- 
ence to  see  the  work  of 
the  Lord  going  on  here. 
"An  attractive  feature 
of  this  school  is  the  'Lu- 
kens Band '  of  thirty- 
three  pieces.  Many  men 
were  found  in  the  mill, 
mostly  among  the  for- 
eigners, who  possest 
musical  talent.  These 
were  brought  together 
and  put  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Vanderslice, 
an  old  and  tried  Christian 
employee,  who,  as  one 
man  declared,  'can  play 
any  instrument  in  the 
band.'  A  fine  set  of  in- 
struments and  a  full  out- 
fit of  uniforms  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Huston, 
and  the  band  discourses 
sweet  music  to  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  Bible -school. 
The  band  is  also  in  great 
demand  for  service  elsewhere,  but  great  care  is  exercised  that  in 
all  it  does  it  may  be  pleasing  to  God. 


"All  this  may  be  considered  as  summing  up  the  'holy  ex- 
periment' at  Coatesville." 


L 


CHARLES  L.  HUSTON, 

Vice-President  of  the  Lukens  Com- 
pany, who,  with  his  wife,  takes  the 
lead  in  religious  work  among  the 
company's  employees. 


GERMANY   DESERTING  THE  CHURCH 

CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  in  Protestant  Germany  is 
shrinking  in  what  The  Christian  World's  Berlin  cor- 
respondent, quoted  in  The  Christian  Work  (New  York), 
calls  an  alarming  way.  According  to  a  census  made  on  a  recenl 
Sunday  only  11,252  persons  wen-  attending  the  (is  Slate  Prot- 
estant places  ^'  worship  in  Berlin.  In  the  town  of  Chemnitz, 
in  Saxony,  with  :?()(),()()()  1'iotestants,  "the  church  attendance 
on  this  particular  Sunday  was  2,248."  Or,  taking  the  commu- 
nion statistics  as  a  test,  "in  Berlin,  last  year,  only  14. SI  per 
cent,  of  the  Protestant  population  partook  of  the  communion." 
Of  course,  says  our  informant,  the  numbers  are  more  satisfac- 
tory in  country  districts,  but  "in  the  towns,  and  in  numerous 
country  districts  as  well, 
not  only  is  the  number 
of  communicants  sink- 
ing, but  it  is  rapidly 
sinking,  and  has  been 
rapidly  sinking  for  sever- 
al years  past."  And  we 
read  on: 

"In  Berlin  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  who 
make  a  practise  of  going 
to  church  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  A  serious 
journal  here  has  been 
investigating  the  causes 
for  this,  and  as  the  result 
of  its  inquiries  among  the 
working  classes,  it  has 
obtained  the  following 
six  reasons  for  the  falling 
off:  (1)  The  influence 
of  the  antireligious  press; 
(2)  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic agitation  against 
the  Church;  (3)  the  in- 
fluence of  evil-disposed 
neighbors  and  fellow 
workmen  on  those  who 
would  otherwise  attend 
church;  (4)  the  notori- 
ous unbelief  of  the  edu- 
cated classes;  (5)  the 
widely  spread  suspicion 
and  dislike  expended  on 
the  clergy,  especially  the 

belief  that  they  do  not  themselves  believe  what  they  teach,  and 
that  their  piety  and  truth  is  merely  hypocrisy;  (6)  and,  finally, 
the  fact  that  all  public  places  of  amusement  are  open  on  Sun- 
day, and  that  it  is  exactly  on  Sunday  that  the  proprietors  of 
these  places  use  the  greatest  efforts  to  fill  them.  Another 
reason  given  for  the  increasing  absence  of  young  people  from 
divine  service  is  the  recent  institution  of  associations  such  as 
scouts,  wanderers,  and  boys'  and  girls'  brigades,  all  of  which 
have  their  gatherings  on  Sundays.  The  great  horse-races  are 
held  on  Sunday,  also  the  chief  athletic  events.  It  is  stated 
that  all  these  things  help  to  deplete  the  churches. 

"Another  journal  in  examining  the  causes  at  work  in  empty- 
ing the  churches  does  not  hesitate  to  remark  that  the  antiquated 
methods  employed  by  the  clergy  in  addressing  their  flocks  and 
in  conducting  their  services  are  becoming  'repulsive'  to  church- 
goers. Modern  men  in  modern  life  will  not  tolerate  a  man  in  a 
pulpit  calling  them  'beloved  hearers.'  They  hate  the  sanctimony 
and  unctuousness  inseparable  from  so  many  pastors.  It  irritates 
them  to  hear,  'firstly,  my  beloved,'  and  'secondly,  my  dear  breth- 
ren,' and  'thirdly  and  lastly.' 

"Then  there  is  a  strong  impression  that  much  might  be  done 
to  modernize  the  service  of  song.  The  Germans  are  the  most 
musical  people  in   the   world  and   possess   some  of   the  most 


"  CHIEF  "  JACKSON. 

He  first  suggested  the  "  holy  experi- 
ment" at  Coatesville.  Besides  being 
chief  of  police  at  the  Lukens  works, 
he  runs  the  boarding-house  and 
superintends  two  Sunday-schools. 
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Lgnificent  church  music  ever  written.    But  they  arc  beginning 
all  patience  with  those  slowly  droned-forth  chorales  in 

ich  there  is  neither  force  nor  lire.     With  a  sigh  they  think  of 
bright  services  <>t'  song  in  English  and  American  churches." 

These  remark-  of  German  critics  are  presented  "for  what  they 
worth,"  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  "the  causes 
working  for  the  emptying  of  the  churches  are  deeper  and  more 
far-reaching  than  any  here  sketched."  One  effect  of  the  decline 
in  church  attendance  is  itself  a  cause  of  still  further  decline. 
That  is  the  propaganda  of  the  " Conf essionless  Committee," 
which  is  "agitating  for  a  mass  secession  from  the  Protestant 
State  Church."  This  movement,  we  are  told,  has  set  in  with 
"tremendous  impetuosity."  One  meeting  is  described,  which 
met  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Berlin,  "called  for  midnight, 
to  enable  cabmen  and  tram-conductors  and  chauffeurs  to  attend 
after  their  day's  work." 

"The  place  was  packed  to  the  doors,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
night  was  Adolf  Hoffmann,  one  of  the  most  admired  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  party.  On  the  tables  in  front  of  the  audience 
were  printed  forms  containing  the  text  of  the  formal  application 
to  the  authorities  for  secession  from  the  State  Church.  You 
had  only  to  sign  your  name  and  address,  and  everything  else 
would  be  arranged  for  you.  Some  venturesome  pastors  put  in 
an  appearance.  They  thought  it  their  duty  to  combat  this 
movement,  and  the  chairman  was  courteous  enough  to  offer 
them  the  ear  of  the  meeting.  But  they  were  simply  howled 
down  and  covered  with  opprobrium.  The  meeting  lasted  till 
five  in  the  morning.  Hoffmann  received  ovation  after  ovation. 
The  people  frantically  cheered  as  he  quoted  those  passages  in 
the  Bible  which  treat  of  rich  and  poor,  of  masters  who  do  not 
sufficiently  reward  their  servants,  of  the  powerful  who  oppress 
the  weak.  The  entire  audience  sprang  to  their  feet  cheering  hys- 
terically when  Hoffmann  turned  to  the  pastors  and  asked, 
"Gentlemen,  do  you  ever  preach  from  these  texts?'  " 


WHY    WOMEN    DON'T  GO  TO   CHURCH 

THE  MAINSTAY  of  the  Church  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  women;  when  the  question  of  non-churchgoing 
has  come  up  it  has  chiefly  dealt  with  men  as  the  principal 
offenders.  Women,  it  seems,  however,  are  absentees  to  the 
extent  of  arousing  attention  and  causing  Mr.  Bruce  Barton 
to  undertake  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  (Februarj-)  prints.  The  article  is  presented, 
says  the  editor,  because  it  suggests  reasons  as  well  as  remedies 
for  an  unfortunate  situation.  The  editor  also  finds  "an  un- 
deniable urge  throughout  all  the  letters  toward  a  closer  relation- 
ship and  interdependence  between  the  Church  and  modern  life; 
a  general  indication  that,  as  conditions  of  living  change,  the 
Church  must  change  to  meet  these  conditions."  One  woman 
blames  herself  and  her  change  in  habits  of  life  from  the  farm 
which  was  sold  by  her  husband  to  take  up  life  as  a  storekeeper 
in  a  small  town.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  rest  and  the 
association  with  her  husband  and  family.  Most  of  the  other 
women  blame  the  Church,  either  that  it  is  too  cold,  or  too 
reactionary,  or  too  neglectful. 

"Take  Mrs.  Jackson's  case  as  an  example  of  the  coldness:  she 
wanted  to  be  a  good  church  attendant,  she  made  a  valiant 
effort  continued  over  three  whole  years,  but  somehow  the  church 
didn't  seem  to  care  whether  she  came  or  not— and  so  at  length 
-lie  -topi  coining. 

'The  Ladies' Aid  Society  met  one  day  in  every  week,' she  says, 
"in  the  last  church  where  I  became  a  member.  The  people  were 
cordial  enough  on  the  day  that  we  met  to  sew  and  have  luncheon 
together,  but  very  few  of  them  would  remember  me  if  they  met 
me  elsewhere,  even   at    the   Sunday  morning  services,  which   my 

husband  and  I  attended  regularly.  If  I  spoke  to  them  outside 
of  these  once-a-wcek  meetings  they  would  look  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment and  wonder.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  letter  did  not 
remain  in  that  church  longer  than  three  years;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I  was  frozen  through  and  through,  and  I  have  not 
Keen  able  to  find  a  church  since  that  is  warm  enough  to  thaw 
me  out. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  complaint  is  not  against  the  member- 
ship, but  against  the  character  of  the  preachers  or  the  quality 
of  the  preaching.      One  letter  runs: 

"With  few  exceptions,  the  great  number  of  clergymen  I  have 

met  or  known  have  been  men  of  mediocre  ability  without  training 

to  lit  them  to  deal  with  real  problems  of  life.  The  Bible  is 
usually  considered  as  inspired  in  every  line,  without  considera- 
tion of  either  the  time  or  circumstances  under  which  it 
compiled.  In  too  many  of  the  preachers  charity  is  lacking: 
the  God  whom  they  preach  is  a  God  of  fear,  incapable  of  inspiring 
love  or  unselfish  devotion  to  duty.  I  do  not  attend  church 
because  I  received  no  benefit  in  any  way.  I  never  felt  inspired 
to  worship  simply  because  I  went  to  church  at  a  set  hour  on 
Sunday  morning  and  endured  a  tiresome  expounding  of  the 
Scriptures  by  a  man  who  had  no  more  ability  than  the  avers 
layman.  I  have  little  respect  for  the  average  clergyman; 
usually  he  is  getting  more  money  than  he  could  yet  if  he  had  to 
earn  a  livelihood." 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  percentage  of  charity  contained 
in  this  letter  itself,  qualifies  Mr.  Barton.  "It  is  indeed  the 
harshest  of  the  whole  collection,"  he  admits,  yet  — 

"The  sentiment  which  it  carries  of  impatience  at  the  incom- 
plete equipment  of  many  clergymen,  and  their  detachment  from 
modern  life,  runs  through   many  oilier  letters. 

'"I  stopt  attending  church,'  writes  one  woman,  the  president 
of  a  large  club,  'after  the  death  of  the  broadest  'in  faith)  and  the 
most  intellectual  minister  in   Chicago,  Prof.  David  Swing.' 

"'I'd  like  to  find  a  greater  breadth  of  thought  and  purpose 
in  both  the  preachers  and  their  preaching,'  writes  another  club 
president,  'a  better  reach  toward  real  human  uplift.  I  believe 
in  a  God  too  great  to  care  whether  men  preach  in  robes  or  out, 
whether  prayers  are  written  and  read,  or  extempore;  who  cares 
only  for  the  trueness  of  purpose  and  pureness  of  vision.  I  am 
not  overmuch  interested  in  righ  leousuess,  meaning  hard  and  fast 
standards  of  conduct:  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit:  I  find  no  preaching  that  tells  me 
this  as  I  should  like  to  have  it  told.  To  try  for  personal  salvation 
may  all  be  very  well,  but  how  about  helping  to  place  some 
chance  for  better  living  within  reach  of  the  thousands  who  are 
struggling  all  about?  The  only  salvation  worth  having  comes 
through  self-forgetfuluess,  and  yet  the  preaching  that  1  heard 
Sunday  after  Sunday  said,  "Except  ye  repent."  and  "This  do. 
and  ye  may  be  saved."  The  men  who  are  our  preachers  are 
really  business  men,  selling  religion  to  the  world;  yet  they  are 
utterly  deficient  in  business  methods.  In  an  age  of  greater 
individual  advancement,  than  any  before  they  remain  secluded 
from  the  world,  playing  with  relics.  They  fail  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  modern  man.  to  whom  theology  is  unintelligible,  while 
life  is  wonderfully  interesting  and  real.' 

"And  so  with  many  of  the  letters.  To  be  sure,  the  demands 
of  the  writers  are  not  very  consistent,  and  one  may  well  pity 
the  predicament  of  the  poor  clergyman  wdio  should  take  them 
as  a  guide  to  his  greater  usefulness." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  finds  the  reasons  here  pre- 
sented only  "shallow  excuses  for  worldliness."  "These  women 
have  ideals  which  they  get  from  a  Christian  ancestry.  Lei 
them  stop  going  to  church,  aud  their  children  will  not  have 
even  the  ideals.  They  will  be  absolutely  indifferent  "  The 
editor  of  The  Standard  (Baptist.  Chicago)  objects  to  the  "as- 
sumption of  both  editor  and  writer  that  these  fifty  women  are 
representative  of  either  the  real  causes  of  alienation  or  of  an.\ 
considerable  number  of  their  sex."     This  writer  goes  on: 

"From  the  facts  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Barton  the  most  ob- 
vious conclusion  is  that  of  several  hundred — we  suspect  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  at  the  outside — officers  in 
woman's  clubs,  one  in  four  finds  something  more  to  her  liking 
in  the  dub  than  in  the  church,  at  which  we  are  neither  sur- 
prized nor  alarmed. 

"We  receive  a  further  disappointment  when  we  conic  lo  the 
analysis  of  the  letters  of  which  Mr.  Barton's  article  is  largely 
made  up.     Only  one  of  them,  or  two  at  the  outside,  betrays  any 

superior  menial  outlook.  We  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  tin-, 
are  examples  of  club  leadership  among  women.  .  .  .  The  church 
is  far  from  being  being  perfect,  but  even  if  it  were,  it  could  not 
always  minister  successfully  to  those  who  have  lost  all  sense  of 
spiritual  hunger  and  who  go  to  any  institution  for  what  they  can 
get   rather  than  for  what    they  can  give." 
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"LABBYS"   LIFE 

Tliorold,  Algar  Labouchere.  The  Life  of  Henry 
Laboucnere.  Large  8vo,  pp.  584.  With  portrait. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $4.50. 

Mr.  Thorold  has  told  the  story  of 
"  Labby's"  life  affectionately.  There  is  no 
dissection  in  this  record.  It  is  a  frank 
account  of  the  varied  career  of  the  famous 
man  of  whom  it  treats.  With  all  its 
amusing  stories,  it  fails,  as  such  books 
must  necessarily  fail,  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  that  Henry  Laboucliere  would 
have  attained  had  he  himself  written  an 
autobiography.  Born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  Laboucliere  littlo  recked  what 
would  happen  to  him  when  at  his  majority 
that  silver  spoon  turned  to  gold.  Happy- 
go-lucky  and  fond  of  gambling  in  the  days 
of  his  golden  youth,  Laboucliere — as  one 
deduces  the  story  from  his  nephew's 
record — began  life  in  earnest  as  a  member 
of  the  diplomatic  service.  That  he  was 
unfitted  for  it,  he  gave  more  than  one 
manifestation,  as  the  incident  that  brought 
this  career  to  a  close  well  shows. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  was  un 
enfant  terrible.  Not  content  with  offering 
two  chairs  to  "a  fussy  German  nobleman," 
who  called  at  the  British  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg  where  he  was  on  duty,  he 
showed  his  unfitness  for  office  by  rejecting 
an  appointment  of  second  secretary  to 
the  British  legation  at  Buenos  Aires  by 
acknowledging  its  receipt  and  declaring 
"that,  if  residing  in  Baden-Baden  [where  he 
was  in  his  country's  service  at  the  time], 
I  can  fulfil  those  duties  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
accept  the  appointment." 

To  those  who  knew  Henry  Laboucliere, 
such  an  incident  as  this  is  characteristic 
of  his  entire  career.  A  rich  radical,  he 
little  cared  for  convention  and,  therefore, 
preserved  his  individuality  throughout  a 
remarkable  life — a  life  remarkable  for 
what,  within  the  span  of  his  allotted  years, 
he  was  able  to  accomplish.  Like  Peck's 
bad  boy,  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
many  of  his  political  friends,  for  they 
seldom  knew  his  innermost  thought. 

Independence  seems  to  have  been  the 
keystone  of  his  career,  and  never  was  it 
better  displayed  than  when,  as  the  Be- 
sieged Resident,  he  donned  the  blouse  of 
the  bourgeois  and  sent  his  inimitable 
diary  to  England  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Mr.  Thorold,  had  he  been 
less  enthusiastic  and  a  little  more  exact, 
would  have  taken  care  to  revise  the  list  of 
journalists  who  he  states  were  in  the  ill- 
fated  city  of  Paris  during  its  memorable 
siege.  Why  Mr.  Thorold  should  have 
given  a  list  that  excluded  the  representative 
of  The  Illustrated  London  News  and  of  The 
Graphic,  he  alone  can  tell.  Had  he,  for 
instance,  consulted  contemporary  litera- 
ture, he  would  have  found  that  they 
too  shared  the  pangs  of  hunger,  fed  with 
"elephant,  cold  donkey,  cats,  dogs,  and 
rats,"  about  which  Labouchere's  biog- 
rapher states  the  latter  was  "surprized 
there  is  not  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
eating  rats." 

The  narrative  before  us  neglects  to  give 
any  record  of  its  subject's  activities 
during  the  first  Boer  War — the  war  which 


culminated  in  the  British  defeat  at  JMajuba, 

when  General  Sir  George  Colley  lost  his 
life  in  1881.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at 
that  time  the  British  House  of  Commons 
was  largely  occupied  with  legislation  con- 
cerning Ireland  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  late  Charles  Bradlaugh;  but  thai 
is  not  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring  a 
series  of  incidents  on  which  every  student 
of  British  history  wishes  to  be  informed, 
especially  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events.  That  Laboucnere  was 
an  imperialist  in  his  way,  notwithstanding 
his  democratic,  views,  this  book  helps  to 
prove.  For,  in  the  record  before  us  one 
can  not  help  but  read  between  the  lines 
even  tho  this  may  not  have  been  the 
author's  desire.  Labouchere  loved  to  see 
wrong  righted,  but  he  condemned,  as 
every  thinking  man  would  condemn,  the 
aggression  engineered  and  carried  out  by  the 
puppets  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa. 

One  thing  Mr.  Tliorold  has  proved  con- 
clusively, however,  and  that  is  that  at  no 
time  during  his  long  career  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian was  Henry  Labouchere  any 
man's  man.  He  voted  as  his  conscience 
dictated,  and,  therefore,  was  more  than 
once  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  to  this  spirit 
of  independence  more  than  to  anything 
else,  notwithstanding  the  explanations 
offered  in  this  book,  may  be  attributed  the 
fact  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Cabinet  nor  of  her  Privy  Council. 

The  author  tells  us  Labouchere  "was  a 
man  of  genius — original  and  many-sided," 
and  in  this  we  agree  with  the  reservation 
that  it  is  permitted  to  every  man  of  genius 
to  be  eccentric  even  to  moving  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  But.  perhaps 
the  following  incident  told  of  him  by  his 
biographer,  when  they  were  both  at  Caden- 
abbia,  will  serve  better  to  show  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  genius  referred  to.  A  band 
was  playing  as  Labouchere  spoke:  "There 
was  a  Greek  named  Pythagoras  who  com- 
forted himself  with  the  notion  that  in  the 
future  state  he  would  be  able  to  hear  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Bother  that  band! 
.  .  .  Pythagoras  picked  up  his  notions  in 
the  East — probably  from  the  Jews.  They 
imagined  angels  with  harps  and  a  perpetual 
concert  in  heaven.  Good  God!  Think  of 
having  to  sit  at  a  concert  for  all  eternity! 
Wouldn't  you  pray  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
hell?" 

This  story  of  the  life  of  the  founder  and 
chief  editor  of  Truth  is  well  told,  and  much 
as  we  would  prefer  to  have  had  it  told  by 
himself,  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Thorold 
on  having  achieved  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  work. 

II. 

FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE 

Cook,  Sir  Edward.  The  Life  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  In  two  volumes.  London:  Macraillan 
&  Co.     $7.50  per  set. 

Remarking  that  a  biography  "is  worth 
nothing  unless  it  is  sincere,"  the  author  of 
this  work  adds  that  his  aim  has  been  to 
"tell  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  it." 
He  has  done  his  work  "under  no  conscious 
temptation  to  suppress,  exaggerate,  ex- 
tenuate,  or   distort."     The  real   Florence 


Nightingale  was  very  different  from   the 

legendary  but  also  greater  one.  Sir 
Edward  Cook's  hook  is  a  biography,  not  a 
history.  Affluence  and  luxury  were  mat- 
ters of  no  thought  to  the  young  girl  who 
knew  nothing  else,  hut  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  desire  to  he  a  practical  worker 
in  the  field  of  her  choice.  Florence  Night- 
ingale had,  naturally,  a  deeply  religious 
and  mystical  nature.  She  early  developed 
a  fondness  for  nursing  and  caring  for  the 
sick.  In  fact,  she  felt  that  she  had  a 
spiritual  call  to  that  work,  a  call  which  she 
always  dated  from  1837.  She  was,  in  ap- 
pearance, attractive,  and  talked  well.  She 
possest  in  usual  learning,  a  strong  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  wonderful  facility  of  ex- 
pression, particularly  when  writing.  Her 
family  did  not  sympathize  with  her  desire 
for  active  duty,  tho  they  loved  and  ad- 
mired her  greatly.  Her  life  shows  the 
pertinacity  of  a  great  nature  and  a  con- 
stant adherence  to  her  one  fixt  purpose,  to 
which  she  lent  her  affections,  her  reading, 
writing,  travel,  and  training.  "I  had  threje 
paths  among  which  to  choose,"  she  says. 
"I  might  have  been  a  literary  woman,  a 
n  arried  woman,  or  a  hospital  sister." 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  givtj's 
a  detailed  account  of  Miss  Nightingale. s 
work  in  the  Crimean  War,  the  establishing 
of  hospital-nursing  staffs  of  women  at 
Scutari,  and  all  that  she  accomplished  in 
improved  sanitation  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  and  suggestions  of  her  friend 
and  adviser,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary 
of  War.  Here  was  her  opportunity,  and 
altho  she  met  with  all  sorts  of  setbacks 

1  rompted  by  jealousy,  envy,  and  masculine 
disapproval,  her  life  was,  in  the  main,  a 
constant  and  upward  progress  in  improving 
sanitation,  establishing  training-schools  for 
nurses,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
British  soldiers,  "my  boys,"  as  she  always 
called  them.  Her  life  was  strenuous  al- 
ways, indefatigable,  untiring,  and  never 
acknowledging  defeat:  she  struggled  on, 
carrying  in  her  mind  and  heart  the  minut- 
est detail  and  writing  letters  for  dying 
soldiers  or  in  connection  with  her  business 
which  show  stupendous  work,  supernat- 
ural comprehension,  and  a  love  for  the 
sad  and  afflicted.  Her  troops  cf  friends 
were  found  among  royalty,  statesmen, 
poets,  and  in  the  commonest  walks  of 
life.  All  learned  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
her  intellect  and  her  powerful  sympathy. 
From  the  time  of  her  return  from  the 
Crimea,  no  hospital  work  was  attempted, 
either  building  or  organization,  without  a 
consultation  with  the  "Mother  Superior  of 
all  nurses."  She  was  actively  engaged  in 
all  kinds  of  army  and  Indian  reforms.  She 
was  the  founder  of  modern  nursing,  the 
instigator  of  the  "Red-Cross"  movement, 
and  a  marvelous  power  with  pen  and  per- 
sonal influence  almost  to  the  day  of  her 
recent  death. 

III. 
SAINT-  GATJDENS 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus,  The  Reminiscences 

of.      Edited  and  amplified  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens. 

2  vols.  Illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  xvii-393,381.  New  York: 
Century  Company.     $7  net. 

The  contrast  between  the  American  and 
the  German    way  of    looking  at  art  and 
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artists  lias  Frequently  been  the  subject  of 
remark.  With  the  Germans  every  artistic 
ambition  is  eagerly  encouraged,  carefully 

fostered,  and  at  least  partially,  if  not 
Lavishly,  rewarded.  In  America  the  artist 
wins  success  by  sheer  force  of  merit,  in 
spite  of  much  indifference  and  in  the  face 

of  obstacles  numerous  and  high.      Into  the 

German    method    enter    both    patriotism, 

artistic  appreciation,  and  government  pat- 
ronage. The  American  public  (the  ( rovern- 
inent  has  no  part  in  art  appreciation)  has 
for  the  most  part  time  only  for  that  in  art 
which  "has  arrived."  Bach  of  these 
methods  has  its  advantages — the  German 
produces  abundantly,  tho  more  of  the 
mediocre;  the  American,  necessarily  less 
abundantly  of  the  mediocre,  but  a  larger 
proportion,  perhaps,  of  the  more  enduring. 
The  result  is  among  the  Germans  a  real  or 
affected  contempt  (often  the  result  of  a 
supercilious  national  egotism  which  merits 
severe  chastisement)  for  American  art  and 
artists.  Yet  Americans  are  reaching  their 
stride  in  artistic  things — the  national  key 
has  been  struck,  and  we  are  coming  to  our 
own,  as  even  the  Germans  are  reluctantly 
admitting. 

One  can  not  read  the  autobiography  of 
!■  aint-Gaudens,  with  the  illuminative  notes 
and  introductions  by  his  son,  without 
recognizing  that  the  United  States  has  an 
art  message  which  is  finding  voice.  Not 
that  one  will  discover  in  these  volumes  a 
review  of  American  art,  for  Saint-Gaudens 
was  reserved  in  his  opinions  and  perhaps 
overreluctant  to  press  judgment  on  his 
contemporaries.  But  as  one  would  expect 
who  knew,  or  knew  of,  the  sculptor,  the 
artists  of  the  past  half  century,  American 
and  foreign,  meet  us  in  these  pages,  and  we 
catch  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  that  inspired 
the  growth  here  of  the  fine  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  during  that 
period. 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  not  with  the 
contemporaries  of  the  author  that  interest 
rests.  We  read  the  reminiscences  to  find 
light  on  the  methods,  aspirations,  and 
achievements  of  the  author;  we  would  see 
growing  the  work,  of  hand  and  brain,  of 
the  creator  of  the  memorials  to  Shaw, 
Sherman,  Farragut,  Lincoln,  of  the  Steven- 
son medallion,  and  of  many  other  notable 
works.  The  story,  dictated  after  an  opera- 
tion  and  during  partial  convalescence,  is 
naively  objective,  sweetly  lacking  in  the 
egoism  which  is  (often  wrongly)  regarded 
as  the  normal  condition  of  artists.  The 
natural  lacuna>  of  a  modest  autobiographer 
are  often  filled  by  a  son  who,  revealing  an 
intense  admiration  and  warm  affection  for 
his  father,  yet  never  mars  by  adulation 
a  delightfully  sober  yet  interesting  narra- 
tive It  is  a  story  of  earnest  striving,  of 
arrival  at  mastery  through  infinite  pains- 
taking, through  dissatisfaction  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  best  possible.  The 
volumes  should  be  an  inspiration  to  lovers 
of  and  workers  in  art. 

We  may  not  close  this  notice  without 
calling  attention  to  Saint-Gaudens' s  diet  urn 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  art  students  to 
go  to  Europe  for  study .     Notonlythat;  he 

.il'linns  that  they  would  receive  better 
instruction  in  \'o\v  York.  This,  from  a 
master  who  appreciated  all  that  is  good, 
whatever  its  source,  is  very  significant  and 
eedingly  hopeful.  Himself  an  ever- 
modest  teacher,  he  saw  the  potency  and 
promise    of    all     that     is    really    great    in 


American  art.     May  we  not   begin  to  ap- 
preciate our  own? 

IV. 

HAWTHORNE    AND    MR.   TICKNOR 

Ticknor,  Caroline.  Hawthorne  and  His  Pub- 
lisher. Pp.  881.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $3  net. 

Miss  Ticknor  remarks  that  while  the 
annals  of  literature  contain  records  of 
\arious  memorable  friendships  between 
authors  and  publishers,  "it  is  doubtful  if 
any  can  rival  that  of  Hawthorne  and 
Ticknor."  William  D.  Ticknor  had  a 
desire* that  '"his  imprint  upon  a  title-page 
should  be  the  guaranty  of  a  good  book," 
and  the  house  of  'Ticknor,"  afterward 
"Ticknor  &  Fields,"  to  which  the 
"Houghton  Mifflin  Company"  is  the  mod- 
ern successor,  realized  that  ambition.  The 
'Old  Corner  Bookstore,"  at  Washington 
and  School  Streets  in  Boston,  became  the 
"hub"  about  which  literary  New  England 
for  years  revolved.  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Emer- 
son, Thoreau,  and  many  others  were  its 
habitu's.  The  famous  "corner"  had  ex- 
tended its  hospitality  to  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, and  other  old-world  celebrities. 
Mr.  Ticknor  it  was  who  first  paid  un- 
solicited copyright  to  foreign  authors. 
The  first  check  of  this  kind  was  sent  to 
Alfred  Tennyson  in  1842. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  man  of 
mystery,  with  his  capacity  for  '-'merging 
into  the  shadow,"  early  developed  a  great 
affection  for  his  publisher.  He  learned  to 
rely  implicitly  on  his  advice  and  judgment, 
imposing  on  him  the  conduct  of  his  money 
affairs  as  well  as  personal  knowledge  of 
every  great  step  of  his  life.  The  book  has 
a  delightfully  personal  note,  betrayed  in 
letters  from  both  Hawthorne  and  Ticknor, 
whose  communications  are  frank  and 
spontaneous.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  years  when  Haw- 
thorne was  consul  to  Liverpool  and  his 
years  of  travel  before  he  returned  to  this 
country.  We  learn  to  know  his  English 
friends  Bennoch  and  Bright,  his  temporary 
dissatisfaction  with  his  office,  his  great  and 
constant  devotion  to  his  family  and  friends, 
his  laughable  comments  on  his  own  writ- 
ings, and  his  absolute  dependence  on 
Ticknor.  Then  come  the  account  of 
days  in  Italy,  the  writing  of  "The  Marble 
Faun,"  his  return  to  America,  and  the 
closing  years  of  increasing  physical  weak- 
ness. It  was  a  rare  friendship  between 
unusual  men. 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  An  Autobiography.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.50 
net. 

This  story  of  the  apostle  of  the  strenu- 
ous life  is  one  that  majr  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  men.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  teaches 
a  lesson  and  that  lesson  is  that  there  is 
honor  to  the  prophet  even  in  his  own 
country.  If  ever  proof  were  needed,  this 
book  provides  that  proof  that  of  all  men 
of  action,  men  who  have  done  things, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  brief  span  of 
his  life  that  he  has  placed  on  record,  with 
the  reasons  why  as  well  as  for  his  deeds, 
stands  second  to  few.  The  story  he  tells  is 
one  of  versatile  activity  clothed  in  plain 
dress.  Incidentally,  the  reader  is  treated  to 
a  series  of   homilies   in    moral  philosophy 
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brought  homo  so  forcibly,  as  to  admit  of  no 
contradiction,    Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  posi- 

tivist  of  the  strongest  type,  and  if  one  docs 
not  always  agree  with  him  one  must  con- 
fess to  an  admiration  for  tbe  vigorous  way 
in  which  he  sets  about  to  convince  one  that 
he  is  in  the  right. 

In  this  narrative  he  tells  us  that  as  a 
small  boy  ho  "was  sickly  and  delicate, 
suffered  much  from  asthma  and  froquontly 
had  to  be  taken  away  on  trips  to  find  a 
place  whore  he  could  breathe."  In  addi- 
tion he  was  very  near-sighted  and  at  an 
early  age  had  to  take  to  spectacles.  That 
one  so  ill-equipped  for  the  strenuous  life 
should  have  boon  spared  to  receive  the 
greatest  honor  that  the  United  States  can 
confer  upon  her  sons,  and  should  have 
accomplished  what  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish within  the  first  half  of  his  allotted 
years,  is  food  for  the  reflection  of  every 
man  who  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
American  citizenship.  That  as  President 
of  the  United  States  he  accomplished 
much  and  tried  more  will  be  ever  remem- 
bered. The  period  of  his  incumbency  as 
President  is  one  that  abounds  in  action. 

According  to  his  own  record  "by  far 
the  most  important  action  I  took  in 
foreign  affairs  while  I  was  President  re- 
lated to  the  Panama  Canal,"  and  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  that  action  we  have  the 
statement  of  John  Hay,  who,  speaking  of  it, 
declared:  "The  action  of  the  President  in 
the  Panama  matter  is  not  only  in  the 
strictest  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equity,  and  in  line  with  all  the 
best  precedents  of  our  public  policy,  but 
it  was  the  only  course  he  could  have  taken 
in  compliance  with  our  treaty  rights  and 
obligations."  The  world  at  large  owes  in 
no  small  measure  to  Colonel  Roosevelt 
"America's  Gift  to  the  Nations  of  the 
World,"  which  the  London  Times  recently 
declared  the  Panama  Canal  to  be. 

But,  vast  as  was  this  undertaking. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  may  be  said  to  have 
done  greater  good  for  the  land  of  his  birth 
when  he  threw  himself  so  energetically 
into  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of 
her  natural  resources.  As  Father  of 
Conservation,  he,  with  statesmanlike  perti- 
nacity, compelled  the  nation  to  heed  his 
warning  and  by  dint  of  persistent  reitera- 
tion awoke  the  public  conscience  to  a 
realization  of  conditions  that  were  fast 
leading  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

As  a  true  republican  he  takes  his  fling 
at  monarchical  institutions  in  a  note  that 
bears  upon  "big  business,"  "bosses,"  and 
"the  machine."  "Each  nation,"  says  he, 
"has  its  own  pet  sins  to  which  it  is  merciful, 
and  also  sins  which  it  treats  as  most 
abhorrent.  In  America  we  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  about  big  money  contributions 
for  which  the  donors  expect  any  reward. 
In  England,  where  in  some  ways  the 
standard  is  higher  than  here,  such  con- 
tributions are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  nay,  as  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  wealthy  men  obtain  peerages.  It 
would  be  well-nigh  an  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  mere  campaign  contributions 
in  the  way  that  seats  in  the  British  House 
of  Lords  have  often  been  secured  without 
any  scandal  being  caused  thereby." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  no  patience  with 
any  sort  of  sham.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
mawkish  sentiment  of  the  "utterly  useless 
and  often  utterly  mischievous  citizen"  of 
"the  peace  at  any  price"  type,  and,  like 


"Don't  forget  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup. 

"I  must  have  it  for  luncheon — sure! 

And  just  the  right  choice  too,  for  this  particu- 
lar affair.  Not  too  hearty;  and  with  the  superior 
quality  and  flavor  which  add  distinction  to  the 
most  unpretentious  meal. 

You  can  prepare  it  either  with  hot  water  as  a 
plain  puree,  or  with  hot  milk  as  a  bisque  or  cream- 
of-tomato.      Perfectly  simple  and  simply  perfect! 

There  are  many  inviting  ways  to  serve  it.  And 
you  can  make  it  as  light  or  as  hearty  as  you  choose. 
So  that  it  exactly  suits  the  occasion. 

Isn't  this  just  the  soup  you  want  for  your 
next  company-luncheon  or  supper? 
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those   cigars.    And  mildness 
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your  $2.00. 
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his  great  British  contemporary  Earl  Rob- 
erts, he  advocates  "preparation  for  war  in 
order  to  avert   war." 

He  upholds  capital  punishment  as  the 
just  desert  of  criminals  found  guilty  of 
murder,  and  would  cheek  the  white-slave 
I traffic  by  flogging  the  "brutes  so  low,  so 
infamous, so  degraded, and  bestial  in  their 
cruelty  and  brutality  that  the  only  way 
to  gel  at  them  is  through  their  skins" — 
a  sentiment  which  many  decent  people  must 
approve.  This  autobiography  is  a  remark- 
able book  about  a  very  remarkable  man. 

VI. 

GENERAL    LOGAN'S   WIFE 

Locan .  Mrs.  John  A.  Reminiscences  of  a 
Soldier's  Wire.  Pp.  452.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Mrs.  Logan's  book  is  the  story  of  her 
husband,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  She  shared, 
to  an  unusual  degree,  his  tastes,  thoughts, 
and  actions  beginning  with  their  early  days 
in  Illinois.  Her  preface  closes  with  these 
words:  "When  I  think  of  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  my  girlhood  days  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  present,  I 
marvel  how  the  span  of  one  person's  life 
can  compass  such  changes."  The  reader 
will  marvel  likewise.  More  than  half  a 
century  Mrs.  Logan  has  spent  in  the 
national  Capital.  The  main  part  of  the 
book  is  American  history  made  vivid  and 
valuably  entertaining  through  personal 
experiences  with  well-known  statesmen. 
From  the  Mexican  War  to  the  present 
there  is  scarcely  an  event  of  national  or 
international  importance  that  is  not 
described  and  commented  upon.  General 
Logan  was  long  in  the  public  eye  by  reason 
of  services  rendered,  diplomatic  or  execu- 
tive. He  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Blaine,  and  others  promi- 
nent in  public  service.  In  every  sphere, 
lie  was  attended  by  his  faithful  and  de- 
voted wife  who  followed  him  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  Civil  War,  nursed  him 
when  wounded,  encouraged  him  when 
harassed  by  stress  of  public  demands, 
shared  his  political  campaigns,  and  never 
spared  herself  when  she  could  assist  in  any 
way  by  actual  study  or  cooperation. 

VII. 
ANTHONY    TROLLOPE 

Escott,  T.  H.  S.     Anthony  Trollope,  His  Work, 

Associates,  and  Originals.  Pp.  308.  London  and 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.     $3.25  net. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  personal  friend 
should  be  an  easy  task,  especially  when 
that  friend  willingly  furnishes  data  and 
suggestions  for  such  a  work  in  advance. 
These  are  advantages  which  Mr.  Escott 
possest  in  the  present  instance.  To  many 
Trollope's  name  is  perhaps  nioro  familiar 
now  than  his  stories.  The  name  has  an 
interesting  history.  It  was  given  to  an 
ancestor  because  he  was  successful  in 
killing  three  wolves  in  one  day:  "Trois- 
loups."  Mr.  Kscott's  work  is  concerned 
with  the  works  and  associates  of  Trollope, 
rather  than  the  events  of  liis  home  and 
social  life. 

In     order     to     understand     his     peculiar 

temperament,  we  arc  informed  as  to  his 
erratic  and  inefficient  father  and  as  to  his 
mother's  adaptability  and  literary  power, 
which  was  inherited  by  all  her  children, 
and  particular^   by  the  third  son,  Anthony. 

Mrs.  Trollope's  influence  on  her  son  was 

always  for  good;  it  was  due  to  her  solicita- 
tions that  he  obtained  t  ho  post-office 
clerkship  which  took  him  to  London,  and 
held  his  attention  for  many  years.     When 
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only  nineteen  young  Trollope  "became 
conscious  of  associations  with  the  national 
life  and  movements  which  brightened  even 
a  junior  clerk's  daily  drudgery."  Remin- 
isoi  aces  of  London  at  thai  time  may  b<- 
found  in  the  pictures  of  city  life  in  "The 
Three  Clerks."  Early  in  life  he  acquired  a 
love  for  horses  and  hunting  which  never 
waned,  even  in  his  later  years. 

In  1841  he  was  transferred  to  Ireland 
in  the  post-office  service,  and  there,  as 
always,  made  "copy"  of  his  surroundings 
and  personal  experiences.  His  first  two 
Irish  novels,  "The  Macdennots"  and 
"Kelly  and  O' Kelly."  were  not  especially 
successful,  but,  in  the  light  of  later  attain- 
ments, are  spoken  of  as  "promising."'  At 
each  fresh  point  in  his  literary  evolution 
Trollope's  industry  in  sonic  degree  "took 
on  the  color  of  the  surroundings  amid 
which  it  was  exercised."  Association  with 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Millais,  Browning, 
and  Watts  broadened  his  character.  We 
see  him  here  in  editorial  work,  club  life, 
and  travels,  which  took  him  to  America. 
Australia,  and  Egypt,  and  engaged  i  i 
international  post-office  negotiations,  which 
he  accomplished  satisfactorily,  and  on  the 
hunting-field — altogether  a  man  of  varied 
tastes  and  talents.  His  earliest  model  he 
found  in  Jane  Austen,  but  during  tin- 
sixties  and  afterward  Thackeray  became 
his  declared  master.  His  single  unqualified 
failure  was  "Brown,  Jones,  and  Rabin- 
son,"  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  he. 
When  Trollope  died  in  1882  there  was 
some  decline  in  th<  demand  for  his  writings, 
but  a  revival  has  come. 

VI11. 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE 

Dunoyer,  Alphonse.  The  Public  Prosecutor  of 
the  Terror,  Antoine  Quentin   Fouquler-Tinville. 

Translated  by  A.  W.  Evans.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp. 
xxiii-320.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.75 
net. 

Monsieur  Dunoyer  here  presents,  through 
Mr.  Evans's  translation,  a  study  of  the  part 
played  in  the  Reign  of  Terror — in  the 
details  of  which  French  historians  seem  to 
find  a  curious  fascination — by  its  Public- 
Prosecutor,  Fouquier-Tinville.  Held  to  his 
grim  task  by  a  strange,  subservient  sense 
of  loyalty— yet  scarcely  enough  to  make  a 
virtue  out  of — this  man  signed  and  prosecut- 
ed indictments  which  sent  hundreds  to  the 
guillotine  with  scant  regard  for  justice  and 
none  for  justice  tempered  with  mercy.  To 
such  horrors  as  these  the  "innumerable" 
documents  in  the  Archives  Nationales 
testify.  Himself  the  prosecutor  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  Girondins,  Madame  du 
Barry.  Hebort,  and  Danton,  he  was  bound  in 
his  own  toils  and  brought  to  trial  as  more 
violent  than  the  violent  laws,  more  cruel 
than  those  cruel  days  could  endure.  It 
is  with  his  acts  before  the  trial  that  the 
first  division  of  the  present  volume  is  con- 
cerned, while  the  second  deals  in  detail 
with  the  trial.  Tho  no  new  light  of  great 
importance  may  be  tiirown  on  the  period 
by  the  author's  researches,  the  study  of  so 
sinister  and  prominent  a  character  give- 
fresh  material  for  the  study  of  a  quite 
pathological  period. 

IX. 
SEMMES   OF  THE   "ALABAMA" 
Meriwether,  Colyer.   Raphael  Semmes.  Frontia- 

pieoe.       Pp.    3ti7.       Philadelphia:    George    W.    Jacobs 

Company.     $1.25  m  I 

This  volume,  one  of  t  he  series  of  American 
Crisis  Biographies  edited  by   Ellis  Paxsoa 
Oberholtzer,   Ph.D.,  tells  the  story  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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fou  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our,  mammoth  tailor  shops  whenever  you  visit  Chicago,     A  guide  will  show  you  through 
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Buffalo 

LITHIA 

Springs 


is  NATURE'S  GREAT  AND 
SIMPLE  AID  IN  combating  and 
forestalling  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid  and  other  insidious  blood 
poisons.  This  great  solvent  elim- 
inates these  poisons  by  casting  them 
off  from  the  system  in  NATURE'S 
OWN  WAY1 

The  Whole  World  Bows  to 
Medical  Science! 

Read  the  appreciative  words  of  testi- 
mony and  tribute  bestowed  upon  this 
great  Water,  as  voiced  in  the,  frank 
though  eloquent  statements  presented 
herewith  by  members  of  the  Medical 
Fraternity,  in  themselves  of  the  highest 
and  most  unimpeachable  standing! 

Dr.  Stuart  McGuire.  Richmond, Va., 
Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Home, 
Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College 
of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.:  "In 
cases  of  Headache  from  lithaemia,  of 
headache  from  passive  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  of  strangury  from  concen- 
trated urine  and  a  host  of  other  ills,  I 
always  advise  Buffalo  Lithia  Water." 

GEORGE  BEN  JOHNSTON.  M.  D..  LL.  D.. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Ex-President  Southern  Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex -President 
Virginia  Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia:  "If  I  were  asked  whatmineral  water 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  Buffalo  Lith'ia.  In  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia  and 
the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and 
lasting.  *  *  *  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis 
and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many 
cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers 
of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known 
its  long-continued  use  to  permanently  break  up 
the  gravel -forming  habit." 

The  late  HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.  D..  LL,  D.. 
Ex -President  American  Medical  Association 
and  of  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Late  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va., 
etc.,  said  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water:  "I  know 
from  constant  use  of  it  personally  and  in  practice 
that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use  are  far 
beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial 
agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science 
or  its  elements  are  so  delicately  combined  in 
Nature's  laboratory  that  they  defy  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their 
power." 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  is  sold  by  all  druggists 
and   everywhere   mineral  waters  are  sold. 

L_B0FFA10  LlTHrA  SPRINGS 

~"yr«TCD  f  A  buffalo  ututa- ■ 
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career  of  Raphael  Semmes,  the  Paul  -Jones 
of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War.  Young 
Semmes    began    his    sea    service    in    the 

United  States  Xavy  as  a  midshipman,  his 

chief  duty  being  "the  keeping  of  a  diary," 
a  practise  which  in  later  life  furnished  the 
author  with  the  material  for  this  narrative. 

Semmes  threw  in  Ins  lot  with  the  South 
as  soon  as  he  saw  there  was  trouble  in  the 
air,  and  was  appointed  head  of  the  Light- 
house Bureau,  hut  soou  left  his  desk  to 
take  command  of  t he  Sumter,  a  little 
500-ton  steamer,  which  he  armed,  and  with 
which  he  ran  the  strong  blockade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  declaring  his 
intention  to  make  his  ship  "pay  its  own 
expenses."  After  having  taken  eighteen 
vessels,  seven  of  which  he  burned,  the 
Sumter's  engines  were  finally  so  crippled 
that  she  had  to  be  sold.  The  Alabama 
then  comes  on  the  scene,  and  Semmes, 
raising  the  Stars  and  Bars  on  that  vessel, 
made  her  the  scourge  of  the  North  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  one  battle  he  sank 
the  Halteras  almost  under  the  guns  of  five 
other  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  during  her 
cruise  he  destroyed  or  captured  no  fewer 
than  386  vessels,  of  which  1  was  sunk 
and  52  were  burned.  "  What  lords  of  lucre 
would  the  crew  have  been  if  they  could 
have  got  their  prize-money,  as  she  had 
destroyed  at  a  modest  calculation  nearly 
five  million  dollars'  worth  of  property." 
Finally,  on  June  19,  1864,  with  her  bottom 
foul,  her  boilers  clogged,  and  half  her 
ammunition  useless,  the  Alabama  met  her 
Waterloo  off  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  being 
sunk  by  the  Kearsarge  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  going  into  action.  Semmes 
escaped  and  returned  to  America;  where 
he  was  later  arrested  and  put  on  trial  for 
various  infractions  of  the  laws  of  war, 
but  was  finally  released  without  any  stain 
on  his  character. 

The  book  is  interesting  as  shewing  the 
advantage  that  the  steam  war-vessel  had 
over  the  sailing  ships  that  immediately 
preceded  her;  her  destruction  was  caused 
by  a  ship  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
dreadnought  of  to-day.  A  bibliography 
and  index  are  included. 

XI. 
OTHER    RECENT    BIOGRAPHIES 

Phillips,  Virion  Bonnell.  The  Life  of  Robert 
Toombs.  8vo,  pp.  281.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2  net. 

It  is  strange  that  Senator  Toombs  was 
not  long  ago  honored  with  a  fit  biography. 
The  present  work  is  carefully  and  sym- 
pathetically written  by  a  university  pro- 
fessor. Toombs  was  a  typical  Southerner 
of  famous  type.  As  a  Georgian  he  ad- 
vocated secession  and  fought  in  the  war. 
His  legal  talents  were  notable.  It  was 
tlirough  his  arguments  that  a  law  was 
passed  taxing  railroads.  His  portrait  recalls 
in  some  ways  the  features  and  figure  of 
<:.  K.  Chesterton.  His  favorite  character 
in  Shakespeare  was  that  of  Falstaff,  whose 
gift  of  wit  he  shared.  As  a  Southern 
"fire-eater,"  his  power  of  oratory, especially 
in  invective,  was  sometimes  supreme,  lie 
vigorously  opposed  the  Reconstruct  ion 
measures  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
never  took  the  oath  <>f  allegiance.  Toombs 
in  private  life  was  a  genial  and  philan- 
thropic gentleman.  The  present  work  is  of 
historic  importance.     If  history  is  merely 
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C  Brings  You  This 
Trial  Package 

Enough  for  25  large  cups  of  the  most 
delicious  tea  you  ever  tasted.  Grown  in  the 
famous  Ugalla  Tea  Gardens  of  Ceylon.  Espe- 
cially imported.  Heretofore  grown  only  for 
highest  class  English  trade.  A  positive  delight 
and  revelation  for  discriminating  tea  drinkers. 
Exquisite  in  its  full  natural  flavor  and  aroma. 
If  you  have  never  tasted  Stewart's  Six-Shilling 
'lea  the  world  Ins  a  treat  in  store  for  you.  Only 
the  choicest  and  tendered  lea  leaves— the  pure 
tea — unadulterated,  uncolored,  without  artifi- 
cial flavoring  or  Scent.  Goes  further  and  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  English  breakfast  tea. 

WriTf*  TVn4»v  f°r  the  generous  trial 
"IUC  luua;  package  and  booklet  "Tea 
Facts."  Tells  you  all  about  tea  and  the  tea  trade. 
Contains  facts  every  user  of  tea  should  know.  Get  thia  before 
yoi.  buy  another  pound  of  tea.  Send  20  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin  for  the  trial  package  today. 

STEWART  &  ASHBY,  Importers    ggj    3c2h^;o•.^.^:«oT., 


apelruit 

FROM  FLORIDA 

Direct  To  Your  Door 

If  you  want  frrsh-i  ieked  Gra'  e 

Fruit  of  the  finest  quality  and 

most    delicious    flavor,   let   me 

ship  you  a  sr  ecial  box  direct  from 

my    own    Nurseries    in     Cocoanut 

Grove,  Florida. 

Grape  Fruit  from  this  far  southern 
section  of  Florida  is  grape  fruit  par 
excellence.  Every  piece  carefully 
selected  and  packed  in  a  I  ox  con- 
taining fiom  36  to  80  according  to 
size,  the  46.  54  and  64  sizes  being 
the  most  desita'  le.  Cost  per  box, 
express  prepaid,  is  $6  anywhere  east 
of  Chicago:  small  additional  express 
charges  to  m  re  distant  points. 

Crder  a  b-  x  of  my  oelicious 
fruit  and  !  on  will  want  it  reg- 
ularly. Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Grape  fruit  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  with  transportation 
and  duty  charges  prepaid. 

J.  WAINWRIGHT,  Jr. 

Overbrook   Nurseries 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida 

ROWNT 

Bronchial         ^^ 

TROCHEVJ 

For  the  Voice 

Anion?  public  speakers  and  sincere  the  moot  popular  throat 
remedy.    Convenient  and  prompi'v  effec'ive. 
25c,  JOo,  $1.(11).      Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON  Boston.  Mas*. 
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the  record  of  individual  life,  there  must  be 
an  important  page  of  history  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Jefferson  Davis's  Secretary  of 
State  and  this  Brigadier-General  of  the 
Georgia  militia. 

Foord,  John.  The  Life  ami  Public  Service  of 
Andrew  Haswell  Green.  8vo,  pp.  322.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Green 
was  well  worth  writing,  and  Mr.  Foord's 
book  is  well  worth  reading.  He  has  de- 
tailed the  life  of  Mr.  Green  in  a  lucid 
and  thoroughly  businesslike  way.  As  a 
public  servant,  of  wisdom  and  far-sighted 
devotion,  Mr.  Green  has  well  deserved 
recognition.  He  was  an  exemplary  citizen, 
and  his  inlluonce  will  be  further  promoted 
among  all  who  read  this  admirable  memoir. 
Mr.  Foord,  as  chief  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years,  was  a  close  observer 
of  Mr.  Green's  career.  His  book  in  its 
quality  and  accuracy  bears  evidence  every- 
where of  personal  knowledge  of  the  events 
he  chronicles. 

When  Mr.  Green  came  into  office  as 
Controller  of  New  York  City  the  finances 
of  the  treasury  were  in  a  condition  of 
dreadful  confusion.  A  large  deficit  re- 
sulted from  the  speculations  of  the  Tweed 
ring,  and  public  works  were  suffering  ac- 
cordingly. Mr.  Green  fully  reestablished 
the  city's  credit  during  his  term  of  office 
from  1871  to  1876.  It  was  this  brilliant 
financier  who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
Greater  New  York.  He  also  suggested 
the  New  York  Public  Library  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  institutions  bearing  the  names 
of  Astor,  Tilden,  and  Lenox.  Great  also 
were  his  services  to  the  city  in  promoting 
Central  Park  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  His  biog- 
rapher gives  us  interesting  details  of  a 
modest  life  spent  in  good  works,  public  and 
private.  The  record  should  interest  every 
intelligent  citizen  of  New  York. 


Cornish,    Francis    Warre.    Jane    Austen. 

240.     London:  Macmillan   &  Co.     75  cents. 


Pp. 


This  little  book  gives  in  an  interesting 
and  compact  form  the  best  known  facts 
in  Miss  Austen's  life,  and  draws  a  picture 
of  her  daily  routine,  ambitions,  and  beliefs, 
with  quotations  from  her  books  and  letters. 
The  narrative  is  vivid  enough  to  give  a 
very  good  mental  picture  of  this  talented 
daughter  of  a  country  clergyman,  her  life 
passed  in  a  narrow  circle.  We  are  led  to 
sympathize  with  her  love  of  fun  and 
"feathers,"  and  her  devotion  to  her  family, 
especially  to  her  sister  Cassandra.  From 
her  novels  and  what  survives  of  her  letters, 
we  find  her  of  a  happy  and  affectionate 
temperament,  with  extraordinary  insight 
into  character. 

Dawson,  Sarah  Morgan.  A  Confederate  Girl's 
Diary.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  442.  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $2  net. 

The  history  of  a  great  war  that  is  com- 
posed only  of  records  of  campaigns, 
biographies  of  generals,  descriptions  of 
battles,  is  incomplete  as  a  human  docu- 
ment. The  part  which  women  have  played 
in  the  tragic  drama  is  an  essential  element. 
Upon  the  Civil  War  of  our  own  nation 
women  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  had  a 
marked  influence  both  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  pitiful  course,  and  the  anguish  of  it 
wounded  them  as  truly  as  the  soldiers  on 
the  battle-field.  To  read  "A  Confederate 
Girl's  Diary,"  or  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's 
(Continued  on  page  273) 


Vitality 

Any  oat  food  is  a  great  vim -producer.  Any  supplies 
an  abundance  of  what  brains  and  nerves  are  made. 

The  difference  lies  in  flavor.  Puny  oats  lack  richness 
and  aroma.  The  taste  which  makes  oatmeal  delicious 
comes  from  big,  plump  oats. 

That's  why  millions  of  mothers,  all  the  world  over, 
serve  Quaker  Oats  to  children.  They  do  this  to  foster 
the  love  of  oatmeal.  Then  the  food  the  children  need, 
beyond  all  else,  becomes  the  wanted  dish. 


The  Big,  Luscious  Flakes  Alone 


For  Quaker  Oats  we  pick  out 
only  the  big,  richly  flavored  grains. 
A  bushel  of  the  choicest  oats  yields 
only  ten  pounds  of  Quaker. 

Thus  you  get  in  Quaker  just  the 
big,  luscious  flakes.  And  you  get 
a  flavor  which  has  won  the  world. 
Because  of  that  flavor,  a  billion 
dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  are  consumed 
each  year. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats  costs  no  more 
than  others.   Simply  say  "Quaker," 


then,  at  no  extra  trouble,  no  extra 
price,  you  get  the  utmost  in  oatmeal. 

Regular  Size 
package,  10c 

Family  Size 
package,  for 
smaller  cities 
and  country 
trade,  25c. 

Except  in  Far 
West  and   South 


"JTie  Quaker  QeAs  (bmpaivy 
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Sole     Makers 


Look  for  the 

Quaker  trademark 

on  every  package 
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A.  l'..\LI>\\  l.N  SLOANE 

composer ol  die  musi<  loi  "  Tiilie's 

Nightmare."    "The    Henpecks," 

Hanky  Pauley,"  "HokeyPokey," 

eU    : 

"  I find  inspiration  in  a  pipeful 

Tuxedo    fragrant,  delicious, 

i  soothing.    Other  tobaccos 

m  strong  and  harshwhencom- 

p  ired  with  Tuxedo." 

(2-  f3aJUU**^  SjLrr-xx-vJS. 


Tuxedo — 
The  "Feels  Right"  Smoke 

WHEN  vou  get  a  man  "feeling  right" 
that  means  vou' re  going  to  get  good 
work  out  of  him — he's  going  to  get 
ijood  work  out  of  himself- — and  there's  no  joy  in 
life  like  that  of  good  work  going  smooth! 

Joy  of  life!  I  hat's  why  composers  like  Tuxedo. 
It  helps  them  get  the  joy-jingle  into  their  tunes  and 
they  pass  it  on  to  you ! 

Tuxedo  is  made  right  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
feel  right— fit  and  fine- — all  the  time.  Tuxedo  is  an 
all-time  smoke.  You  can  smoke  it  pipe  after  pipe 
and  it'll  keep  you  pulse-perfect  and  work-happy.  No 
kinks  in  the  job  or  in  you  when  you    smoke 


REG  IN  ALU  in.  KOVEN 

i-.impo-.er  of  "  Robin  Hood'*  and 
•   Rob  Roy": 

"  Tuxedo  makes  pipe-smoking  a 
nerve-soothing,  wholesome  form 
of  enjoyment  My  pipefnls  of 
Tuxedo  are  a  dailv  source  of 
pleasure  and  relaxation  that 
prove  a  real  benefit  to  me." 


^7 


GUSTAVE  K.ERKER 

who    wrote  tlie  bewitching  music 
of  "The  Belle  of  New  York  "  : 

"  //  "hat  I  like  best  about  Tuxedo 
is  its  delightful  mildness.  I  can 
smoke  pipeful  after  pipeful  -with 
never  the  slightest  tongue  bite. 
Tuxedo  is  soothing  and  comfort- 
ing." 


Q^faLvt,  ^^4<5Sr> 


The  Perfect  Pipe   Tobacco 


Made  from  the  choicest  selected  crops  of  old  Kentucky 
Hurley — the  cream  leaves  of  each  golden  season — ripe,  mellow, 
fragrant  and — above  all — mild. 

Treated  by  the  original  Tuxedo  process  so  that  it  can't 
bite.  We've  had  imitators  galore,  but  the  original  Tuxedo 
process  is  still  the  best,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  the  field. 

You  know  the  tonic  value  of  a  good  smoke.  Maybe 
you've  tried  other  tobaccos,  though,  and  found  you  couldn't 
get  along  with  'em.  You  try  Tuxedo — try  it  today.  You  can 
smoke  all  you  want  of  Tuxedo — and  you'll  come  back  calling 
for  more.      It  is  the  one  real  pleasure-smoke. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous   green  tin,  with   gold    "1    f\ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket    x  \J  C 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  Er 
with    moisture-proof    paper  «3C 

In  Glass  Humidors,  30c  and  90c 

SAMPLE 


J  KAN    SCHWARTZ 
who  wrote"  Mr.  Dooley,  "and  the 
music  for  "  The  Passing  Show  of 
1912,"  etc.: 

"  The  longer  I  smoke  Tuxedo 
the  more  I  enjoy  its  cool,  mild 
fragrance.  No  other  tobacco  can 
give  me  such  thorough  pleasure." 


\ 


IR\  [NO  BERLIN 
the  "  man  who  revived  ragtime." 
composei    ol    "Alexanders    K-i^ 
Time  Band," etc.: 

"  Tuxedo  is  the  only  tobacco  I 
have  ever  found  that  </<• 

my  tongue.  It  is  delightfully 
fragrant  ami  the  //arm-  is  won- 
derfully satisfying.      In  short.    I 
:,  y  thai  Tuxedo  has  all  the 
it  i  to  make  u  the  n 
joy  able  smoke  in  the  world.'' 
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REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  271) 

"Reminiscences  Grave  and  Gay,"  or  even 
Mary  Johnston's  realistic  fiction,  "The 
Long  Roll"  and  "Cease  Firing,"  is  to  reach 
the  heart  of  our  great  national  tragedy. 
"The  Confederate  Girl's  Diary"  is  tran- 
scribed without  alteration  from  a  genuine, 
almost  daily,  record  of  the  experiences  of 
Sarah  Morgan,  a  charming,  clever,  and 
lively  girl  of  Baton  Rouge,  from  18G2  to 
L865.  The  earlier  pages,  with  their  under- 
current of  zeal  for  the  Southern  cause  and 
anxiety  for  the  dear  ones  at  the  front,  are 
full  of  merriment,  of  happy  frolics  and 
flirtations;  even  the  several  escapes  from 
Baton  Rouge  from  fear  of  Farragut  or 
Butler  are  recorded  with  an  invincible 
sense  of  humor.  Gradually,  the  writer's 
gay  spirit  fails;  and  injury  to  her  spine,  for 
which  adequate  medical  aid  could  not  be 
found  in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  con- 
dition of  her  mother,  all  but  starving  at 
Clinton,  drove  these  women  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Union  relative  in  New  Orleans. 
Entries  in  the  Diary  become  briefer  and 
briefer,  yet  are  "sustained  to  the  bitter 
end,  when  the  death  of  two  brothers  and 
the  crash  of  the  Lost  Cause  are  told  with 
the  tragic  reserve  of  a  broken  heart." 

Stead,  Estelle  W.  My  Father.  8vo,  pp.  351. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.     $2.50  net. 

Mr.  Stead  was  remarkable  alike  as  a 
mystic — many  would  say  a  dreamer  of 
dreams — and  for  his  belief  in  spiritualism. 
All  the  strangest  vagaries  of  this  cult  were 
realities,  religious  realities  to  him  and  in- 
spired him  with  an  apostolic  zeal  for  the 
right  and  the  good  that  sometimes  seemed 
to  border  on  fanaticism.  Yet  he  was  a 
highly  practical  journalist  who  never 
allowed  his  mind  to  be  blinded  to  the  news 
of  the  day.  In  fact,  he  invented,  if  we  may 
so  put  it,  a  new  kind  of  journalism.  His 
Review  of  Reviews  had  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion and  inspired  a  host  of  imitators  in 
almost  every  European  tongue.  The  pres- 
ent biography,  written  by  his  daughter, 
particularly  emphasizes  Mr.  Stead's  at- 
titude as  a  spiritualist,  giving  also  an 
account  of  work  in  exposing  what  he 
styled  "The  Maiden  Tribute"  in  the 
columns  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  was 
in  connection  with  these  articles  that  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  prison,  having 
been  found  guilty  on  a  legal  technicality  of 
the  very  crime  which  he  was  trying  to  ex- 
pose and  bring  to  judgment.  Very  inter- 
esting and  very  touching  in  the  picture 
Estelle  W.  Stead  gives  of  a  remarkable  and 
useful  career,  which  ended  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Titanic,  on  which  Mr.  Stead  had 
sailed  in  response  to  an  invitation  to 
make  a  speech  on  "Universal  Peace"  at 
the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
Congress  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Cannon,  Frank  J.,  and  George  L.  Knapp.  Brig- 
ham   Young    and    His    Mormon    Empire.     New 

York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     $1.50. 

A  man  whose  career  was  stranger  and 
more  incredible  than  any  invented  by 
Dumas,  Balzac,  or  Defoe  is  here  portrayed 
by  the  writer  best  qualified  to  tell  us  of  the 
rise  )f  Mormonism.  Ex-Senator  Cannon 
had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
leaders  of  Mormonism  which  enables  him 
to  give  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
foundation  by  a  New  England  puritan  of  a 
Mohammedan  empire   in   the  far   West. 


The  work  is  well  done,  and  I  he  illustrations 
are  good.  Tho  author  was  brought  up  in 
the  heart  of  Mormonism  and  speaks  with 
authority  about  a  man,  who,  however  he 
may  be  regarded  by  those  who  take  their 
moral  standards  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures,  was  one  of  the  most 
adventurous,  the  boldest,  and  most  inter- 
esting figure  in  the  nineteenth  century  of 
our  history. 

Doyle,  Joseph  It.  Frederick  William  von 
Steuben.  8vo,  pp.  350.  Steubenville,  Ohio:  H.  ('. 
Cook  Compa.iy. 

Baron    von    Steuben   has    not    been    as 
fortunate  as  Lafayette.     He  did  not  leave 
in  America  as  brilliant  a  name  as  that  of  the 
French  volunteer  to  the  cause  of  liberty.     1 1 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  a  greater 
man  than, Lafayette.     He  fought  with  dis- 
tinction in    Europe  in   the  Seven  Years' 
War.      It  was  in  France  that  he  learned  of 
the  struggle  that   was   going  on  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies  across  j 
the  sea,  and  from  Paris  in  1778  he  started 
for  the  infant  republic,  where  his  services  j 
were  accepted   by  Congress,  and  he   was  i 
appointed  instructor-general  to  the  army  i 
of  Washington  with   the  rank  of  major- 
general.     His   consummate   training  as  a ! 
German  martinet  made  him  of  immense 
service   in   drilling  and   maneuvering   the 
awkward  rustic  soldiers.     The  success  of 
succeeding  campaigns  was  largely  due  to 
his  infusion  of  a  military  spirit  and  disci- 
pline    into     the     American     forces.     Mr. 
Doyle  has  traced  his  subsequent  career  as 
personal  aid  to  Washington  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Army  with  sufficient  fulness, 
and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  so  able  an  ex- 
position of  the  work  done  by  a  German 
officer  who  richly  deserves  the  posthumous 
honors  paid  him  in  various  places. 
*■  ,. 

IN  BEHALF  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON 

Scbouler,  James.  History  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Period,  1865-1877.  Pp.  398,  and  map.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $2  net. 

This  is  the  seventh  and  final  volume  of 
Mr.  Schouler's  well-known  and  much-liked 
"History  of  the  United  States"  and  deals 
with  the  reconstruction  period,  altho  it 
was  primarily  written  as  a  vindication  of 
President  Johnson.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  much- 
maligned  Johnson  did  some  substantial 
service  to  his  country.  Suddenly  promoted 
to  be  the  first  citizen  and  executive 
through  the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
Johnson  passed  through  what  was  probably 
the  most  difficult  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Against  the  open  and  covert 
antagonism  of  many  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  his  own  party,  his  enemies 
even  carrying  their  opposition  so  far  as  to 
impeach  him  for  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," Johnson  proceeded  on  his 
course  with  the  characteristic  persistence 
which  had  raised  him  from  the  position 
of  an  obscure  tailor.  The  help  he  gave  in 
securing  a  real  reconstruction  in  the  South 
has  endured,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  true 
test. 

Grant's  Presidency  is  also  covered,  the 
author  contrasting  the  strength  of  the 
general  in  the  field  with  the  weakness  of 
the  President  who  was  easily  swayed  by 
cunning  politicians  and  others.  An  ap- 
pendix contains  the  electoral  vote  by 
States  covering  the  period  from  1865  to 


JOSIAtt  QUtNCY 
C1GATI, 

The  Smoke  of  Consolation 

In  introducing  the  Josiah  Quincy  cigar 
to  the  readers  of  "The  Literary  Digest," 
I  present  a  cigar  made  from  absolutely 
pure  Havana  filler,  with  a  genuine 
shade-grown    Connecticut    wrapper. 

Having  been  a  large  dealer  in 
fine  cigars  and  tobaccos  for  many 
years,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
recommending  the  Josiah  Quincy 
to  the  best  of  judges. 

We  want  you  to  compare  this 
cigar  with  any  2  for  25c  or  15c 
cigar  that  you  are  accustomed  to 
smoking — by  testing  both  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. You  yourself  will  then 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  result. 

THE  SMOKE  OF 
CONSOLATION 

The  Josiah  Quincy  is  called 
"The  Smoke  of  Consolation" 
for  two  reasons — 

First,  the  cigar  satisfies  as  to 
aroma,  burning  quality,  and  taste. 

Secondly,  it  is  consoling  to 
smoke  a  good  cigar  that  costs  so 
little. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  this 
publication  may  judge  the  Josiah 
Quincy  cigar  for  themselves,  I 
have  had  twenty-five  thousand 
packed  ten  in  a  box,  and  will  send 
a  box  of  these  cigars  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U.  S. ,  post  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  75  cents  in  stamps, 
money  order,  cash  or  check. 

If  the  cigars  should  not  prove  sat- 
isfactory as  to  price,  quality  and 
taste,  return  the  unsmoked  ones  in 
the  box  with  a  letter  statingyour  rea- 
sons, and  I  will  refund  your  money. 

This  offer  holds  good  as  long  as  the 
cigars  last.  After  that  they  will  be 
sold  only  in  boxes  of  fifty  each,  at 
$3.25  per  box. 

10  for  $  .75 

50  for    3.25 

Send  all  orders  to 

M.    L.    PAGE 

IS  Floor  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Indoors  or  Out,  There's 
Lasting  Satisfaction    in 


ROTHERS 

VARNISHES 

Lasting  satisfaction,  permanent  beauty, 
durability  that  defies  wear  and  weather— these 
qualities  are  assured  by  Berry  Brothers' 
Varnishes,  whether  they  be  used  to  finish 
nterior  woodwork,  a  front  door  or  a 
yacht. 

For  56  years  the  House  of  Berry'  Brothers 
has  been  making:  varnishes  that  satisfy.  Nn 
matter  what  your  finishing  needs,  you  should 
know  more  about  Berry  Brothers'  Varnishes 
— especially  these  three  celebrated  products : 
Luxeberry  White  Enamel — For  white  interior 

_    a  white  enamel  that  stays  white. 
Liquid  Granite — A   floor  varnish   whose  name 

>is  >ts  wonderful  durability. 
Luxeberry  Spar  (It's  Waterproof  >—F..r  ma- 
rine lisos  and  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  finishing  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.     Will  not  turn  white,  check 
nor  crack. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  these  products  or  write 
direct  to  us 

ERRY  BROTHERC 

(Incorporated)  *J 

World's  Largest  Varnish  Makers 


I 


■ 


BssT 


Liquid 
GrAnite 


Stained  with  Dexter  Stains 
Wailed  Copeland,  Architects 
Uoslon 
t 


WHY  TABLES  AND  DRESSERS 
SHOULD   HAVE  PLATE 
GLASS    TOPS 


— and  the  colors  last 

When  you  specif;  -  tains  you  can  have  full 

confidence  that  the  result  will  still  be  satisfactory 
years  after  the  house  is  finished. 


nextervz 

IS  brothers  JLlli 


'ENGLISH  SHINGLE 

ains 


retain  their  brightness  and  strength  because  only 
the  best  English  ground  colors  are  used.  Dexter 
Stains  will  not  wash  off,  or  mildew,  and  have  no 
offensive  odor.  Special  preservative,  waterproof- 
ing oils  prolong  the  life  of  the  wood,  and  bring 
out  the  beauty  of  the  | 

Let  us  send  you  liookletAand  miniature  stained 
shingles. 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO.,  1 17  Broad  St  .Boston 
i      sdway,  Ni  « 
Also  makers   of  DEXTROLITE,  the    WHITE 
if  EL  which  does  NOT  TURN  YELLOW. 
II.  M.  He  i       „  Inc., 

Philadelphia;  P.H.UcDonsld,  QrandRa] 
P. T. Crowe  <fc   (>,..    Beattle,   Tacoma,   Bpo-         sis?* 
kano.   Wash.,    tod  1 1    tlsnd    Ore.     R   KeC. 
Bullinct'iii  «.  i        nond ;  Shevlli 

nenWi  Lumh  and  St  Psul; 

BoffsehkwRerCo,    Honolulu:  and  DEALERS. 


Highly  polished  wood  surfaces  are  easily 
marred  beyond  repair— one  scratch  fre- 
quently ruins  the  beauty  of  a  costly  piece 
of  furniture.  Plate  Glass  Tops  on  Tables, 
Dressers  and  Desks  eliminate  all  danger 
of  damage.  They  beautify  as  well  z.s  pro- 
tect,  for.  unlike  wood,  glass  grows  more 
brilliant  with  cleaning.  Plate  Glass  Tops 
are  absolutely  sanitary — are  easily  cleaned 
—afford  no  lodging  place  for  dust  or  germs. 
Economical  to  buy  and  use.  The  first 
cost  is  the  only  cost  for  they  last  a  life 
time.  And  they  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  by  saving  tedious  polishing  and  pre- 
serving the  original  finish  of  furniture  they 
protect.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Give  size  of  glass  desired.  Old  mirrors  re- 
silvered  and  made  as  good  as  new. 
DONNELLY-KELLEY  GLASS  CO. 
Dcpt.  L.  Holland,  Mich. 


1877,  besides  a  general  index  to  the  seven 
volumes  of  the  history.  It  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Sehouler  has  lived  long  enough 
and  was  well  and  ambitious  enough  to 
complete  his  entertaining  and  admirable 
work — perhaps  the  most  readable  and 
useful  of  all  the  many  histories  of  the 
United  States. 


AMERICAN  LAND  MAMMALS 

Scott,  William  Berryman.  A  History  of  Land 
Mammals  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Illustrated 
by  Bruce  Horsefall.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  693.  Macmillan 
Company.     $5  net. 

To  those  who  take  more  than  a  casual  or 
commercial  interest  in  our  four-footed 
animals,  this  grandly  made  history  of  their 
career  on  our  continent  will  seem  the  most 
important  acquisition  of  the  year  to 
American  zoology.  An  enormous  mass  of 
materials  has  been  accumulating  in  muse- 
ums since  the  scientific  exploration  of  the 
West  and  South  began  about  1870;  and 
there  has  been  similar  activity  in  South 
America,  especially  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  the  pampas  and  the 
coastal  and  foothill  formations  of  desolate 
Patagonia  have  disclosed  riches  of  mam- 
malian paleontology  equaling  some  of  those 
of  our  well-filled  Rocky  Mountain  strata. 
In  places  these  Tertiary  formations  are 
real  bone-yards,  where  dozens  of  mingled 
fossil  fragments  may  be  taken  from  every 
square  rod.  This  excess  of  mammalian 
life  in  the  later  Tertiary  period,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  revelations  of  the  book — one  that 
will  impress  itself  anew  even  upon  geologists 
when  they  scan  the  orderly  compilation  of 
results  of  half  a  century  of  collecting  which 
Dr.  Scott's  volume  presents. 

Another  very  striking  thing  is  the  close 
relationship  in  animal  history  of  North 
America  with  Scuth  America,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  at  various  times  since  the  mam- 
mals developed  as  a  class  these  continents 
were  far  more  broadly  connected  than  now, 
permitting  a  free  migration  from  one  to  the 
other.  Relics  of  this  interchange  still 
exist,  despite  the  long  intervals  of  separa- 
tion, during  each  of  which  a  fauna  peculiar 
to  each  was  developed.  Thus  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  recount  the  history  of  several 
of  the  mammalian  groups  unless  the  pale- 
ontology of  both  continents  is  considered. 
Even  this  will  not  suffice,  for  it  appears 
that  a  great  number  of  families,  as  well  as 
of  species,  were  immigrants  from  Europe, 
or  from  Asia,  or  even  from  Australasia, 
coming  by  way  of  the  land  connections 
which  from  time  to  time  existed  between 
this  continent  and  the  others. 

Such  are  somo  of  the  broader  fads 
brought  out  in  this  history,  the  evidence  for 
which  is  made  plain  as  the  reader  turns  the 
pages.  To  the  geologist  and  paleontologist 
the  book  will  prove  a  most  valuable  manual 
for  reference. 

Especial  praise  is  due  to  the  illustrations, 
in  which  Bruce  Horsefall  has,  with  the 
most  intelligent  skill,  reconstructed  from 
the  skeletons,  and  by  analogy,  pictures  of 
scores  of  the  extinct  animals  as  they  must 
have  looked.  This  has  been  done  to  some 
extent  in  other  books,  but  nowhere  so 
plentifully,  or  so  picturesquely,  as  here; 
and  one  feels  confident  that  they  are  right. 
Altogether  the  book  is  a  useful  and  satis- 
factory accession  to  the  library  of  the 
general  student  of  science. 
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rpHACKERAY'S  "Ballad  of  Bouilla- 
I  baisse  "  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Robinson's 
"  Calverly's  "  — these  arc  the  two  poems 
suggested  by  "  Youth,"  which  we  lake 
from  the  February  issue  of  The  American 
Magazine.  Not  that  Mr.  McCoy  is  an 
imitator — his  poem  is  strikingly  original, 
The  resemblance  is  in  subject  and  in  genre. 
Mr.  McCoy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
successful  use  of  colloquial  language.  Too 
many  verse-makers  rely  upon  "  poetic 
words  and  idioms;  the  skilful  craftsman 
keeps  close  to  the  accustomed  speech  of  his 
time.  There  is  a  sincerity  about  "  Youth  " 
that  is  compelling;  Mr.  McCoy's  praise  will 
send  many  a  reader  searching  for  "  this 
restaurant  we  called  '  The  Hopeful  Heart.' ' 

Youth 

By  Samuel  McCoy 

You  say  New  York  is  lovelier  than  ever? 

Ah.  is  it  still  the  city  that  I  knew? 
Is  it  still  .  .   .  tell  me  first,  tho.  did  you  never 

Dine  at  that  restaurant  I  sent  you  to? 

You  know — the  little  one  that  artists  know  of; 

The  one  you  never  find  without  a  guide; 
The  one  where  no  one  ever  makes  a  show  of 

His  worldly  wealth,  or  puts  on  any  "side." 

Much  chance  there  was  indeed  of  our  dissembling 
With  those  wild   Indians  there  to  squelch  all 
sham! 

Why,  not  one  of  us  had  a  thing  resembling 
(Even  remotely)  wealth — nor  cared  a  damn! 

You  say  you  missed  it?  never  once  you  dined  there? 

I'm  sorry!     But  perhaps  you'd  not  have  seen 
The  glamour  that  we  fellows  used  to  find  there ; 

It  might  have  bored  you — tho  I'm  sure    (was 
clean ! 

Not  that  that  mattered!      We  were  young  and 
healthy, 

And  breakfast,  luncheons,  never  cost  us  much; 
At  night,  with  a  half-dollar,  we  were  wealthy, 

And  dined  there  ravenously — always  "dutch." 

Heslernx  rosse!     Yes,  my  Latin's  scrappy; 

I'm  not  quite  certain  that  it's  apropos; 
But  still  those  yesterdays  were,  oh,  so  happy. 

And  nights  like  those  are  wonderful  to  know! 


This  is  how  you  find  it. 
called     "The     Hopeful 


I'll  try  to  show  you.    .    . 

This     restaurant     we 
Heart" — 
A  silly  title;  but  you  mustn't  mind  it, 

We  were  all  youngsters  then,  and  mad  on  Art — 

You  leave  the  Avenue  just  where  that  church's 
Calm  finger  points  up  to  the  summer  stars, 

And  so  go  down  the  cross  street  till  your  search  is 
Ended  when  you  hear  some  lilting  bars 

Of  music — some  warm  tenor  voice  is  singing 

That  old  berceuse  from  "  Jocelyn "   .   .   .  then  a 
laugh! 

That's  Alan,  bless  him!    Now  his  arm  he's  flinging 
Around  your  shoulder  and  life's  gained  a  half! 

He's  waited  to  surprize  you — has  some  matter. 
Some  harebrained  scheme,  to  tell  to  you  alone; 

Then  down  the  three  stone  steps  you  two  will 
clatter. 
And  all  the  worries  of  your  day  have  flown ! 

See!  there's  "The  Senor,"  plump  and  rosy;  meets 
you 
And  smiles  his  "Messieurs"  as  you   troop   on 
through 
The  kitchen,  where  the  steam  of  cooking  greets  you, 
And  reach  the  tiny  yard  and  join  the  crew! 
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Buy  your  sunshine  by  the  barrel 

Fill  your  factory  with  it.  If  your  ceilings  and  walls  absorb 
instead  of  reflect  light  you  are  getting  only  a  fraction  of  the 
light  you  ought  to  have.  "Barrelled  Sunlight"  will  give 
you  ALL  of  it,  lengthen  your  daylight  day  and  cut  down 
your  lighting  hills.  It  will  increase  your  light  19  to  36 
per  cent.    Paint  your  ceilings  and  walls  with 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

The  only  oil  paint  (without  varnish)  giving  a  glossy,  tile-like  finish 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  rill  your  factory  with  sunshine.  Its  glossy  sur- 
face will  not  absorb  light  or  collect  dirt,  germs  and  odors  like  a  Hat  paint. 
It  can  be  washed  like  tile. 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  not  scale  and  require  frequent  renewals  like  a  cold- 
water  paint.  It  will  not  "alligator"  and  crack  under  the  jar  of  machinery 
like  a  varnish  paint.  It  flows  easily  under  a  4-in.  brush;  two  coats  equal 
three  of  lead  and  oil.      //  stays  white  longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint. 

The  Original  Mill  White 

Rice's  Mill  White  made  a  trade  name  of  the  words  "  Mill  White."  None  of  its 
imitations  has  its  elastic,  permanent  qualities.  No  other  paint  manufacturer  can  use 
the  Rice  process.  Rice's  Mill  White  for  ten  years  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for 
illuminating  power,  sanitary  qualities  and  low  ultimate  cost. 


RICE'S 
GRANOLITH 

A  tough  and  elastic,  per- 
manent finish  for  concrete 
walls.  Becomes  part  ot 
the  cement  to  which  it  is 
app.ied.  One  coat  suffi- 
cient, unless  a  gloss  is 
desired.  Makes  the  best 
possible  primer  on  inside 
concrete  and  brick  for  a 
second  coat  of  Rice's  Mill 
White  Paint,  giving  a  tile- 
like enamel  finish  at  no 
more  expense  than  lead 
and  oil  paint. 

FOR  CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


Rice's  Mill  White  is  sold  direct  from  our  factory,  in  barrels 
containing  sufficient  paint  to  cover  20,000  square  feet,  one 
coat.      If  you  have  that  area  of  ceiling  and  wall  space  to  cover, 

Write  for  Booklet 
and  Sample  Board 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  book- 
let, "More  Light."  Write 
today. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
No.  29  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Hold    even 
temperature  ! 


If  a  man  offered  to  run  your  heat- 
er under  promise  to  keep  your 
house  at  70°  all  winter,  day  and 
night,  would  you  not  be  willing 
to  pay  him  ten  cents  for  the  daily 
service?  Yet  at  a  fraction  of  a 
penny  per  day  you  can  hold  the 
temperature  exactly  at  the  de- 
gree you  desire  by  an 

&nTCEGITHERM 

which  becomes  the  faithful,  incessant  watch- 
man of  your  winter  comfort.  The  REGI- 
THERM  holds  all  rooms  at  70°  temperature 
(higher  or  lower  if  desired )  by  control  of 
heater  draft-  and  check -dampers.  The  in- 
stant there  is  a  drop  or  rise  in  outside  tem- 
perature, the  REGITHERM  keeps  the  radia- 
tors supplied  with  just  the  amount  of  heat 
needed  to  warm  all  rooms  evenly.  REQI- 
THERM  has  no  diaphragms  to  wear  out,  no 
machinery  to  need  tinkering,  no  batteries  to 
renew ;  wiH  work  for  a  century  without  repairs. 
There  is  no  waste  of  coal,  no  cold  rooms  nights 
and  mornings,  no  constant  trotting  to  cellar  to 
fix  dampers.  REGITHERM  quickly  repays 
its  cost  in  fuel  savings. 

EASILY  PUT  IN  OLD  BUILDINGS 

Write  for  booklet  "  New  Heating  Aids" — ex- 
plaining REGITHERM, SYLPHON  Packless 
Radiator  Valves  ( absolutely  and  always 
steam-  and  water-tight),  NORWALL  Air 
Valves  ( make  your  radiators  do  their  best 
heating  work)  —  and  other  heating  improve- 
ments. Drop  a  postal  today? 
For  manufacturing,  drying,  baking  and  other 
purposes  requiring  uni- 
form heat  in  air  or 
liquids  REGITHERM 
or  SYLPHON  Tank 
Regulators  save  ex- 
pense and  promote 
best  workmanship. 
Send  for  booklet  "SYL- 
PHON HEAT  REGU- 
LATORS." 


Write  Dept.  G  x  CHICAGO 

Makeisol  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

air  is  as  necessary  as  food  or  clothing. 
1 1  a  constant  supply,  without  a  draft, 

in  bedroom  or  office. 
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Pat.apl'dfor. 

NO- DRAFT  VENTILATOR 

i  :>  Iti<-   win.ii.w   Bftni 

don  will.. .ni 

I       r.|    |.\     N      V       Mil  |      Hot* 

B  i  i      :.  Pr»t1  UbiMj,  BsJtlmora, 

•  -  fun  wiml.Av  84  t., 

Order  today. 

No-Draft  Ventilator  Co., 1030  TJnionTrtntBldg.,BaUo..Md. 


You  never  went  there?     Well,  you  might  have 
wondered 

At  what  wc  found  to  make  us  like  the  place: 
It  wasn't  much  to  see;  sometimes  they  blundered, 

And  served  us  meals  that  merited  no  grace; 

The  tableware  was  cracked,  the  forks  were  greasy, 
They  charged  fantastic  sums  for  their  cigars; 

But  still  the  waiters  always  smiled  their  "St,  si" 
And  it  was  pleasant,  underneath  the  stars. 

Perhaps  it  wasn't  all  my  fancy  painted: 

I  only  know  that  something  seemed  to  give 

The  simplest  speech  a  magic  unacquainted. 
And  all  our  words  (of  course)  were  bound  to  live! 

What  was  its  secret'.'     I  can  not  explain  it. 

You  missed  it?  Then  you've  only  life's  flat  lees' 
Perhaps  to  go  back  would  be  to  profane  it.  , 

But.  oh,  how  gay  it  was!     What  prophecies! 

Here  is  a  contrast — a  poem  expressing 
a  mood  as  exalted  as  that  of  "  Youth  " 
is  intimate,  and  expressing  it  with  equal 
force.  Mr.  Pulsifer  has  made  some  splen- 
did lines,  and  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  his 
poem  are  undeniable.  The  occasional 
"  yeas "  and  other  archaic  words  are 
justified  by  his  lofty  theme,  and  he  uses 
them  with  restraint.  We  take  the  poem 
from  The  Outlook. 

Poet  and  Folk 

By  Harold  T.  Pulsifer 

The  Poet 

I  was  the  trumpet  that  took  you  to  war. 

I  was  the  glamour  in  clattering  mail. 
I  was  the  pennon  you  fluttered  from  lances. 

I  was  your  thirst  for  the  death-dealing  hail. 

The  Folk 

Yea,  we  started  like  a  tempest 

When  the  loud-tongued  thunder  calls. 
And  you  watched  us  storming  deathward 

Through  red  fire-riven  walls. 
Rank  on  rank  we  rose  and  perished, 

Host  on  host  we  hoped  and  died. 
Yours  the  voice  that  called  to  battle. 

Ours  the  hearts  you  crucified. 

The  Poet 

Low  and  grass-grown  were  the  winrows 

Where  your  sleeping  legions  lay. 
Sunken  in  a  sea  of  clover 

There  I  lingered  out  the  day, 
Till  a  spray  of  blossoms  tossing 

Beckoned  me  to  point  the  way. 
Once,  I  cried,  I  sang  of  battle, 

Joy  in  death  and  clashing  arms — 
And  tliis  rolling  sward  is  answer 

To  the  sound  of  my  alarms. 
Life  is  only  youth  and  roses — 

Seek  and  find  them  where  you  may! 
Mark  this  field  of  fairy  beauty, 

Sprung  from  your  forgotten  clay. 

The  Folk 

Halting  and  weary  we  stumbled  on,  stumbled  on, 
Led  by  your  luring  through  thicket  and  thorn; 

Faded,  the  rose  petals  fell  from  our  fingers, 
Hope  in  our  hearts  was  a  vision  still-born! 

The  Poet 

Up  from  your  valleys  I  fled  to  the  mountains, 

Fashioned  an  altar  of  ice  and  of  snow, 
Worshiped  a  God  as  cold  as  my  temple, 

Scorning  the  battle  and  beauty  below. 
Ever  the  sunshine  that  walled  me  in  crystal, 

Ever  the  star  beams  that  slabbed  through  the 
dark 
Found  me  a  figure  of  motionless  marble 

Carved  at  devotions,  all  pallid  and  stark. 

Voiceless  I  waited,  and  wondered,  and  pondered. 
Lingered  alone  with  the  dreams  I   had  lost  : 


Wine  lellv  when  flavored  with  Abbott's  Bitters  is  made 
more  delightful  and  healthful.  Sample  of  bitten  by  mall, 
as  cts.  in  stamps.    C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  M<1. 


Everyman 


Another 

Point 

Worth 

Remembering 


Holds 
Your  Sock 
Smooth  as 
Your  Skin 


Boston  Garter 


is  the  only  kind  for  men  that  has  the 
RUBBER  BUTTON  CLASP 

In  a  variety  of  styles— 
Pad — Cord— Double  Grip 

Lisle,  25c.       EVERYWHERE      Silk.  50c 
George    Frost  Co.,  Makers,    Boston 


Big  $2   Offer-KEITH'S 


\W:.lm  Mi 
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80-pa»e  month- 
ly inajar  ne  fol 
a  year,  with  your 
choice  of  any  one  vt 
Keith*!  famous 

$  122  PLAN 

BOOKS     IIIEK 

A  Beauty-  »  tWl^SE-VS 

thnrity  on  building  and  decorating  artistic  homes.  $2  a  year. 
Each  issue  contains  7  to  10  Plans  !>y  Leadine"  Architects. 
Keith's  Famous  Plan  Rooks,  direct  or  thru  Newsdealers,  $1  each 
136  Plans  of  Bungalows  I    175  Plaus  costing  below  *6000 

104      "      "  Cottazes  '-  "        over    $8000 

125      "      costing  below  $4000        100       "    Cement    and    Brick 
175      "  '"  "     $5000    I    50  Garages.  40  Duplex  *  Flats 

AnT  one  of  these  $1  Plan  Rooks  FREF.  with  rear's  subscription  $9 
— M  L  KEITH,  620  McKnight  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.™ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
(let 


'  Improved."  no  tacks  required 


Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers 


u|    fCEWANE^   | 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants  —  Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumrs 
Home  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines --Pumping  Machinery 

Bulletin  on  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  Request 

KEVVANEE    WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

New  York  City  —  *  tKtw«nct,  III*.  —  Chicago 


No  wintry  snows,  no  gusty  winds 
enter  the  house  installed  with 

Mallory 
Shutter  Workers 

You  open  and  close  the  shutters  from 
inside  the  room,  without  raising  the 
Bash  —and  they  are  locked  and  stay 
locked  till  you  turn  the  little  handle. 

Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  houses. 
Write  for  pamphlet  and  pria 

MALLORY  MFG.  CO. 
522  Broad  St.,     Flemington,  N.  J. 
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Lo,  when  I  prayed  then,  aloud  for  my  people — 
Out  of  my  mouth  went  a  wafer  of  frost! 

The  Folk 

There  in  the  valley  we  waited  your  coming, 
Songlcss  we  labored  and  longed  for  the  light. 

While  the  warm  blood  that  throbbed  in  our  bodies 
Deadened   your  call   tinkling   down   from   the 
height. 

The  Poet 

Oh.  my  people,  once  I  stirred  you 

Out  of  sloth  to  instant  flame ; 
Then  the  rose-strewn  path  I  showed  you 

Lured  you  forth  to  sullen  shame. 
When  I  bade  you  follow,  follow. 

You  have  watched  me  from  afar; 
By  what  guidon  shall  1  lead  you — 

Sword,  or  rose,  or  distant  star? 

The  Folk 

You  have  strength  to  see  the  vision. 

You  have  words  that  burn  like  fire; 
We  are  halt,  and  blind,  and  stricken 

With  the  weight  of  dumb  desire. 
There  is  little  joy  in  battle 

For  the  sake  of  clashing  blade; 
Roses  are  an  empty  trophy 

When  their  warmth  and  color  fade. 
While  you  scaled  the  pass  to  heaven 

You  have  left  us  here  to  die, 
Is  there  neither  joy  nor  battle 

Near  your  temple  in  the  sky? 
Bring  us  down  that  starlit  glory, 

Make  us  see  it  like  a  rose. 
Warm  with  more  than  earthly  beauty, 

Pure  as  are  the  deathless  snows. 
We  will  storm  the  path  you  followed. 

Host  on  host  all  unafraid. 
Dare  you  sound  your  silver  trumpet 

For  the  long  crusade? 


In  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  for  "  the  tang 
and  tingle  of  the  clean  salt  spray,"  Mr. 
Glaenzer  seems  to  linger  with  some 
degree  of  pleasure  on  the  thought  of  the 
exotic  perfumes  he  names.  He  has  con- 
structed an  excellent  ballade;  and  ballades 
are  rare  in  these  days  of  slothful  versifiers. 
It  appears  in  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Ballade  of  Perfumes 

By  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 

Haunting  the  air  float  perfumes  of  all  time, 

Fantoms  of  nard  anointing  unknown  kings. 
Ghosts  of  the  incense  circling  orient  clime, 

Wraiths  of  the  myrrh  that  clouded  Nike's  wings. 
Cinnamon,  aloes,  champak — spicy  things 

Strange  to  the  nostrils  freight  each  sunny  ray : 
To  me  more  pregnant  is  the  storm  that  brings 

The  tang  and  tingle  of  the  clean  salt  spray. 

Jinn  of  the  East,  pervade  our  smoke  and  grime, 

Heavy  with  musk  that  wreathed  the  tombs  of 
Mings, 
Flaunting  about  our  streets  of  nauseous  slime, 

Sandalwood,  jinko's  sacred  offerings, 
Swooning  patchouli,  fragrancy  that  clings — ■ 

Seeking  to  drug  our  senses  to  their  sway : 
To  me  more  potent  is  the  spume  that  flings 

The  tang  and  tingle  of  the  clean  salt  spray. 

Jasmine  and  rose  have  long  been  held  sublime; 

Odorous  rapture  high  in  the  orchid  swings ; 
Out  of  exotic  petal,  leaf,  and  cyme, 

Lovely,  alive,  the  clever  pander  wrings 
Attars  to  tempt  all  vain  soft  overlings — 

Essenced  delight  for  all  with  purse  to  pay; 
To  me  all-priceless  is  the  brine  that  stings. 

The  tang  and  tingle  of  the  clean  salt  spray. 

ENVOY 

Flora,  altho  your  wood-and-meadow  springs 
Ravish  and  witch  when  flowered  fresh  by  May, 


A  Happy  Deal 


"Well,  Mac,  I  sold  it.  Quickest  sale  I  ever  made, 
too.  And  those  very  people  couldn't  see  it  a  year  ago. 
I  guess  the  paint  made  the  sale  today." 

That  paint  was  worth  more  than  it  cost  for  protec- 
tion— you  can  work  that  out  in  figures. 

But  only  in  pride  of  home  can  you  measure  the 
value  of  paint  in  making  your  home  a  more  lovely 
place  in  which  to  live.  A  more  lovely  place  to  live  in 
— that  sold  the  house. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil,  tinted  any  color,  will  increase 
the  value  of  your  house.     Ask  your  painter  to  use  it. 

Write  for  our  Paint  Adviser  No.  81^-a  group  of  helps,  Free 


NATIONAL  LEE&D  COMPANY 


New  York  Boston 

Buffalo  Chicago 

(JohnT.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 


Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


flUJS  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,  no  plumbing,   little  water. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  baths,  far  better  than  tin  tube.     Lasts 

years.   Write  for  special  acents  offer  and  description. 

Bath  Cabinet  Co..  IS*   Vance  Street.   Toledo.  0. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 


GUARANTEED 

GUNN 
CONSTRUCTION 


The  Best  in  Bookcase  Construction 


GUARANTEED 
CUNN 

CONSTRUCTION 


Send  for  Free  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS"  (and  Souvenir  Bookmark) 

showing  the  latest  Sectional  Bookcases— the  ideal  home  for  your  books— in 
our  Sanitary,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  Styles  in  richly  finished  Mahog- 
any and  Oak.  Removable,  non-binding,  dust-proof  doors,  no  disfiguring  iron 
bands.      Quality  is  guaranteed. 

OUR   PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  OTHERS 

You  will  enjoy  seeing  these  up-to-date  bookcases.    Start  with  one  section  and  add  to  as  needed. 
Sold  through  dealers  or  direct  from  factory.     Don't  forget  to  ask  for  our  free  Souvenir  Bookmark. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.      DeP-.  bio.  GBANDSyABp.D"VicH,GAN 
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UNDERFEED 

FURNACE  or  BOILER 
cuts  your  1Zto2/£ 

COAL  BILL  /2T0  /3 


UNDERFEED  is  the  greatest 
word  in  the  economy  of  beat- 
in  £,  because  all-time  comfort  is 
assured  at  least  cost.  Over  25,000 
satisfied  users  KNOW  that  the 
Underfeed   has  actually   cut   their 

coal  bills  in  two  and  in  some  cases, 
even  in  three.  Clean, 
even,  adequate  heat  with 
least  attention  is  an  Un- 
derfeed certainty. 

Thousands    have    given 
■    cheerful  testimony  of  Under. 
HJ    feed  appreciation. 

Write    TODAY   for  FREE 
Booklet,  which  fully  describes 

J 

ptehck  Williamson 
UnderfeedTcK! 

Fuel  Saving   Mr.    John  P.  !~JLf 

O'Neil,    Logan    Square  Sta., 

Chicago  Postoffice:  "No  more 

topfeeds    for    me.    Saved 

about  $30  last  year." 

Consumes  Gases  Mr.  J.  A. 

Staples,  Topeka, Kansas; "Un-  s  a 

derfeed    Boiler   makes  good.  1  /  !i 

Consumes  smoke  and  gases  as      IP9L.B     './ 

they  pass  through  live  coals." 

Prevents  Waste  Mr. C.  C. 

White,    Garret,  Ind.:    "Have 

only  emptied  ashes  twice  in  a  C 

year.      I  burn  them  up." 

The  Underfeed  saves  $2  to  $3  a  ton  on  coal,  burn- 
ing cheaper  grades  of  hard  or  soft  coal — slack,  pea 
or  buckwheat  sizes.  All  fire  is  on  top — close  to 
heating  surfaces,  which  are  thus  kept  free  from 
heat-retarding  soot. 

Send  rough  sketch  or  blue  print  of  your  floors 
and  basement  and  we  will  forward  FREE  Heating 
Plans  and  estimates  of  cost.  Use  Coupon  for 
FREE  Warm  Air  Furnace  or  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Book  and  fac-simile  testimonials. 

^!k.  williTmson~c6T 

304  W.  Fifth  St.  .Cincinnati,  O. 

Sendimnrprvrfl  Furnace  Book 

me     UnUEnrELU  Boiler  Book 

Indicate  by  X  Rook  you  deBire  J 

Name 

Address 

Name  of  my  dealer 


Genuine  "Edwards." 
Ready-made,  fire-proof 
garages.  LJuickly  set  up 
any  place.  Direct-from- 
factory  prices- 
and  up.  Postal  brings 
illustrated  64-page  catalog:. 


SPEAKMAN  SHOWERS 

Any  i  em  pei  atui  e  wa  t  or — 
v  aiiable  at  will  by  t  m  nlng  the 
valve  handle.    Last  fi  irever, 

I   i  ilj  fitted  i"  any  bathroom, 
r  homi 

mir         Write 

for  hi  IK  1,1'.. 


Garages4a^ 


^*» 


TbeEdwar<!iMfg.Co..     337-387  Eggleiton  Av.,  Cincinnati.O. 


SPEAKMAN  SUPPLY  AND  PIPE  CO. 


M)\  30th  STREET,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

/'<<ith\  in  thr  World. 


1  How  brief  their  spell    forever  Triton  sings 
The  tang  and  tingle  « >f  the  dean  salt  spray. 

From  Munsey's  Magazine,  too,  we  take 
t  his  exquisite  little  poem     marred  only  by 

the  use  of  the  word  "  mart." 

Cotton 

By    W  ii. i. mm    II.   Hayne 

White  as  a  snow  flake,  warm  as  \l,i\  . 
Siren  of  commerce  day  by  day; 
In  soft  serenity  upcurled 
she  rules  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Born  in  the  country's  quiet  heart. 
Yet  mistress  of  each  throbbing  mart. 
Through  her  are  fortunes  lost  and  won, 
This  tropic  daughter  of  the  sun. 

Those  whom  she  favors  with  her  grace 
Meet  wealth  and  power  face  to  face; 
Those  whom  she  darkens  with  her  frown 
In  trade's  vast  whirlpool  swiftly  drown. 

Before  we  saw  this  issue  of  Poetry  and 
Drama,  we  were  ignorant  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Frances  Cornford.  Yet  "  The  Old 
Witch  in  the  Copse"  is  far  superior  to  many 
of  the  poems  that  come  from  the  pens 
of  widely  known  magazine  contributors. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  witch's  point  of 
view  explained,  and  explained  so  well. 

The  Old  Witch  in  the  Copse 

By  Frances  Cornford 
(To  be  sung) 

I  am  a  witch,  and  a  kind  old  witch. 
There's  many  a  one  knows  that — 

Alone  I  live  in  my  little  dark  house 
With  Pillycock,  my  cat. 

A  girl  came  running  through  the  night, 

When  all  the  winds  blew  free: 
"O  mother,  change  a  young  man's  heart, 

That  will  not  look  on  me. 

"O  mother,  brew  a  magic  mead 

To  stir  his  heart  so  cold." 
"Just  as  you  will,  my  dear,"  said  I; 

"And  I  thank  you  for  your  gold." 

So  here  am  I  in  the  wattled  copse 
Where  all  the  twigs  are  brown, 

To  find  what  I  need,  to  brew  my  mead 
As  the  dark  of  night  comes  down. 

Primroses  in  my  old  hands. 

Sweet  to  smell  and  young, 
And  violets  blue  that  spring  in  the  grass 

Wherever  the  larks  have  sung. 

With  celandines  as  heavenly  crowns, 
Yellowy-gold  and  bright; 

All  of  these.  ()  all  of  these. 
Shall  bring  her  love's  delight. 

But  orchids  growing  snaky-green. 

Speckled  dark-  with  blood, 
And  fallen  leaves  that  sered  and  shrank 

And  rotted  in  the  mud, 

With  nettles  burning  blistering-harsh 

And  blinding  thorns  above; 
All  of  these,  <>  all  of  these 

Shall  bring  the  pains  of  love. 

Shall  bring  I  he  pains  of  love,  my  Puss. 

Thai  cease  not   night  or  da\  . 
The  bitter  rage  naught  can  assuage 

Till  it  bleeds  the  hearl   aw;i\ 

PillyCOCk  mine,  my  hands  are  full. 

My   pot   is  on  the  fire. 
Burr,  my  pet.  this  fool  shall  gel 

Her  fools  desire. 


A  Good  Bookcase 
.  for  ihe  price  of  a  good  book! 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 


Our  new  "  Universal  Style  "  combines  n  pleasing,  endur- 
ing design,  with  laiest  practical  improvements  in  con- 
struction. Adapted  for  home  or  offire  library;  beautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non-ill iKlins.  (llsnppeiir- 
IngglilSS  door*,  at  $1.75  per  section;  top  and  base.  S1.25 
each.  The  greatest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  On  or- 
ders amounting  to  $10.00  and  over  we  pilj1  freight; 
slight  extra  charge  to  extreme  W.  stern  States.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices  J.und- 
strom  Bookcases  are  endorsed  liy  over 
lifts  thoiisnnd  nscrn.  Sold  only  direct 
from  our  factory  at  n  Considerable  »:iv- 
iiiRtoyon.    Write  for  ou  mew  cat  a  log  No.  23. 
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The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falli,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.   of   Sectional    Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 

Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg  ,  Hen  Wik  City 


Autograph 
Letters 


of  Celebrities  ltonsht  and  Sold. 

Send  for  price  lists. 
Walter  R.  Benjamin.   223  5th  Ave.,N.  Y. 

1  STABLISHED  1887 
Pub.  "THE  COLLECTOR."  $1  a  year 


My  Beauty  Exercises 


Will  make  you  look  youngei  and  More  Beautiful  than 
nil  the  external  ti  you  might  use  for  a  lifetime. 

My  system  removes  wrinkles  and  lines,  draws  up  sai 
muscles,  linns  tin-  flesh,  rounds  out  the  thin  (act .  i 
implexion  fresh  as  in  girlhood — without  mai 
vibration,    astringents,    plasters,    chin   straps,   or  any 
appliances  whatever.     Just    Nature's   Way.    I   teach 

\  on  a  im  thod  l"i   life. 

\1  ,    i    in    not     only    reduces    double    chin,     but    it 

l.l'  \\  ES  I'HE  MUSC1  I  >  \\i>  l  1,1  SH  1  1RM 
AFTER  THE  SI  l'l  RFLUOl  S  FLESH  HAS 
BEEN    WORKED   AWAY.    The  too  thin  neck  can 

bi  .iiiiitul  l\   rounded  and  hollows  tilled  out. 
No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  mi  Facial] 
will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a  mo -i  ex- 
quisite coloring:. 

today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty  ( 'ulturt, 
Body  Culture  ana  New  Beauty  Suggestions     iki  i 

KATHRYN   MURRAY 

Dept.  132,  209  State  St.  Chicago 

The  first  woman  to  teat  h  Scientific  Facial  Exert  ise. 
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THE     FEDERAL    LEAGUE'S    CHANCES 

WITH  such  men  as  Joe  Tinker, 
Mordeoai  Brown,  and  Otto  Knabe 
employed  as  team  managers  and  approxi- 
mately $1,00(),0()()  invested  in  parks  and  in 
players  of  national  reputation,  the  Federal 
Baseball  League  is  no  longer  taken  as  a 
joke.  In  the  opinion  of  Bozeman  Bulger, 
the  New  York  Evening  World's  special 
baseball  writer,  the  new  league  has  gone 
too  far  to  think  of  backing  down  this  year, 
and  so  think  other  newspaper  men  and 
baseball  magnates.  Tho  bitter  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  Federals,  Edward 
Barrow,  president  of  the  International 
League,  which  is  expected  to  compete  with 
the  new  organization  in  Baltimore,  Toronto, 
and  Buffalo,  admits  the  Federal  League 
"may  last  through  a  season."  John  B. 
Foster,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Giants, 
has  little  confidence  in  the  new  venture. 
He  is  quoted  by  the  Evening  World  man 
as  saying: 

No  league  can  frame  a  schedule  that  will 
pay  which  takes  in  a  jump  from  Kansas 
City  to  Baltimore.  Louisville  had  to  be 
dropt  from  the  National  League  for  that 
reason.  Of  course,  there  is  no  law  against 
the  Federal  League  going  ahead,  but  they 
are  up  against  a  tough  proposition.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  people  liken  this 
invasion  to  that  of  the  American  League 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  really  more  like  the 
old  Brotherhood  fight.  These  Federal 
Leaguers  have  two  leagues  to  tackle.  In 
my  opinion  the  players  will  suffer  in  the 
long  run.  If  they  succeed  in  running 
through  a  season  the  salaries  will  drop 
the  second  year,  because  the  backers  will 


THE  COMET. 


— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

not  be  able  to  stand  it.  The  big  leagues 
are  standing  all  they  can  now,  and  to  get 
any  stars  the  Federals  will  have  to  raise 
the  ante  considerably. 

Early  in  January   the   Federal   League 


The  Story  of  the 

Kodak  Album 

The  friendships  of  school  days,  the  very- 
atmosphere  of  the  home,  every  phase  of 
life  that  makes  for  companionship — in  all 
of  these  is  an  intimate  picture  story — a 
story  that  glows  with  human  interest, 
grows  in  value  with  every  passing  year. 

Let  Kodak  keep  the  story  for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us,  for  "At  Home  with  the  Kodak,"  a 
delightfully  illustrated  little  book  that  tells  about  home  pictures — flash- 
lights, groups,  home  portraits  and  the  like — and  how  to  make  them.  It's 
mailed  without  charge. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,   The  Kodak  City. 
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Every  Gardener 

will  want  this 

Beautiful  Catalogue 
—it's  FREE 

Many  pictures  show  the  gratifying  results 
you  can  obtain  in  your  garden,  and  the 
text  explains  how  to  get  these  results — 
time  of  planting  seeds — depth  to  plant,  etc. 

It  graphically  describes  the  latest  novelties 
and  specialties  in  flowers  and  in  vegetables,  as 
well  as  standards. 

Every  gardener  who  wishes  to  grow  better 
flowers  and  better  vegetables  should  send 
for  this  catalogue. 

The  plants  described  are  grown  from  seeds  of 
superior  strains,  obtained  from  reliable  sources  of 
supply  known  to  us.  They  are  selected  from 
types  that  we  have  tested  at  our  trial  grounds 
with  favorable  results. 

That  our  seeds  give  excellent  satisfaction  is 
attested  by  the  steady  growth  of  our  business 
during  the  16  years  of  its  existence,  which  has 
made  it  necessary'  for  us  to  become  located  in 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  New  York  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  business. 

Write  today,  mention  Literary  Digest  and 
secure  your  copy  of  this  attractive  Catalogue. 


30-32   Barclay  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Start  Your  Garden  Early 

Thousands  throughout  the  country  will  enjoy 
luscious  home-grown  tomatoes  the  first  weeks  in 
June  because  they  start  seed  in  February  in 
LUTTON  MINIATURE  GLASS  GARDENS. 

You  too  can  revel  in  the  luxury  of  early  home- 
grown produce  if  you  order  one  of  these  frames  now. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  the  usual  method  of  out- 
of-door  planting.  It  means  a  short  season  for  your 
garden.  Invest  a  few  dollars  and  a  little  effort  in 
LUTTON  SASH  FR AMES  and  they  become'a  source 
of  continuous  pleasure  and  profit,  yielding  their 
bounty  of  fresh  produce  both  in  and  out  of  season. 
Twenty  varieties  of  vegetables  and  many  favorite 
flowers  can  be  grown  in  these  frames  by  the  amateur. 

LUTTON  SASH  FRAMES  are  made  in  one, 
two,  three  and  four  sash  sizes ;  each  sash  3  ft.  x  6  ft., 
single  or  double  glazed ;  sold  with  or  without  sash. 
Carefully  crated  and  shipped  ready  to  use.  Write 
for  descriptive  pamphlet  D.  Planting  instructions 
furnished  with  each  order. 

WILLIAM   H.    LUTTON 


Jersey  City 


New  Jersey 


\\;i-  said  to  have  corraled  something  like 
loO  first-rate  players.  President  Jam. - 
A.  Qilmore,  of  the  Federal  League,  is 
quoted  as  saying,  that  "We  shall  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  all  the  players  we  want." 
Mr.  Bulger  reviews  the  situation  thus: 

When  Mr.  Gilmore  said  that  the  progress 
made  in  thirty  days  was  enough  to  assure 
the  various  promoters  that  the  new 
organization  was  on  a  sound  basis  and  would 
go  through  the  season,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether talking  through  his  hat.  A  sum- 
mary of  this  progress  will  make  the  most 
skeptical  magnates  of  organized  baseball 
give  it  a  second  thought. 

It  was  just  thirty  days  ago  that  Joe 
Tinker  signed  a  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Federal  Club  and  put  the  wheels  in  motion. 
Since  that  time  the  Federals  have  signed, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  forty- 
one  American  and  National  League  players. 
That  is  enough,  provided  no  more  are 
signed,  to  give  each  of  the  eight  clubs 
five  players  of  national  reputation.  Gil- 
more  expects  more. 

There  have  been  more  than  enough 
minor  leaguers  from  the  Class  AA  and 
Class  A  clubs  signed  to  complete  the 
several  teams,  provided  not  another  big 
leaguer  jumps. 

In  signing  these  players  the  Federal 
League  has  expended  more  than  $1300,000. 
In  addition  to  that  the  promoters  have 
invested  enough  in  parks  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  to  run  the  sum  up  to  a  little 
more  than  SI, 000,000. 

These  figures  come  from  men  directly 
connected  with  President  Gilmore,  and 
they  can  not  be  laughed  at.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  a  crowd  of  men  who  will  put 
up  $1,000,000  in  cash  on  any  proposition 
are  pretty  apt  to  go  through  with  it.  That 
is  what  Air.  Gilmore  meant  when  he  said 
the  backers  were  satisfied  to  go  ahead. 
They  can't  quit  now. 

The  manner  in  which  this  money  was 
spent  on  players  has  been  investigated, 
and  it  is  not  all  bunk.  Not  by  a  jugful. 
I  talked  with  a  player  who  had  been  ap- 
proached, and  the  proposition  put  up  to 
him,  he  says,  was  that  half  of  the  three 
years'  salary  was  to  be  paid  in  advance  in 
cash  and  the  rest  was  to  be  put  in  escrow. 
Which  is  to  say,  so  well  protected  that 
he  can  get  it  the  moment  his  part  of 
the  contract  is  fulfilled.  To  do  that, 
the  promoters  of  the  Federal  League,  nec- 
essarily, must  have  a  standing  in  the 
banks. 

We'll  take  the  cases  of  Tinker  and  Knabe, 
for  instance.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  Tinker  received  $15,000  in  cash  before 
he  put  his  name  to  a  contract.  The  rest  of 
the  money  is  in  a  bank  waiting  his  draft  as 
soon  as  he  has  given  his  services  to  the 
new  league.  As  an  evidence  that  Tinker 
did  get  the  money  in  cash  it  is  known  that 
he  turned  down  $10,000  in  actual  cash 
offered  him  by  Mr.  Ebbets.  Now,  you 
know  that  a  ball-player  would  not  throw 
aside  $10,000  that  he  has  in  his  hand 
unless  he  got  more  elsewhere.  That's 
common  sense.     It's  also  his  nature. 

Otto  Knabe,  before  consenting  to  sign 
with  Baltimore,  received  $12,500  in  cash, 
and  the  rest  of  his  money  was  protected 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Tinker.     The 

OBKAT  BKAB  SPRING  WATER 

50c  per  case  of  6  trlnss  stoppered  bottles 
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Getting  The  Early  Start 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  contest  was  so  humble 
in  its  beginnings  and  the  fun  so  keen  that  a  whole  sub- 
urban community  became  infected  with  the  competitive 
gardening  spirit. 

It  all  happened  this  way:  Sam  Allen  determined  to 
plant,  raise,  and  ripen  the  first  tomato  of  the  season  in 
our  neighborhood.  Jack  Greenway  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  all  down  our  garden-flanked  block  we  watched 
the  rivalry.  Allen  planted  his  seeds  in  "flats"  indoors, 
Greenway  his  in  a  cold  frame.  Greenway  plucked  the 
first  ripe,  rosy  fruit.  He  was  ten  days  ahead  of  Allen 
and  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us. 

That  set  us  all  to  getting  the  early  planting  habit, 
and  resulted  m  prizes  by  the  Garden  Club  for  the  first 
vegetables  and  the  first  flowers.  There  is  no  greater 
fun  in  gardening  than  the  competitive  contest.  If  a  man 
gets  the  earliest  products  he  fairly  gloats  over  his  neigh- 
bors. What  if  the  frost  does  nip  some!  That  danger 
adds  a  touch  of  adventure  to  the  game. 

To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  plan  early,  order  early, 
plant  early.  Begin  a  1914  Garden  Notebook.  Meas- 
ure all  your  spaces  under  cultivation.  Calculate  how 
to  improve  every  square  foot.  Imagine  just  where  you 
will  put  those  trim  rows  of  lettuce,  chard,  or  cauli- 
flower, and  just  where  the  colors  of  candytuft,  holly- 
hock, annual  phlox,  and  the  like  will  be  most  har- 
monious. 

Then  mail  your  seed  orders.  Don't  try  to  get  the 
cheapest;  get  the  best  which  may  cost  more  but  are 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Order  from  reliable  firms.  Order 
Now!  The  early  orders  get  the  best  attention.  You 
receive  the  promptest  service. 

When  your  seeds  have  arrived  plan  early  planting. 
In  our  next  Garden  Chat  we  will  tell  you  about  some 
ingenious  ways  to  get  the  earliest  results. 

//  you  buy  your  garden 
supplies  from  advertisers 
using  these  columns  you 
gel  reliable  goods 


GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 

The  [iterary  Digfest 


TNGEE  RoseC 

JL  Sturdy  as  Oaks,  rounded  1850  ^J 

Dingee  roses  are  always  grown  on  their  own 
roots— and  are  absolutely  the  best  for  the  am- 
ateur planter.   Write  for  our 

"New  Guide  to  Rote  Culture"  for  1914 
— it's  free.    It  isn't  a  catalog — it's  an  educational 
work  on  rose  growing    Profusely  illustrated :    the 
sorer  pictun-s  the  new  Charles  Dingee  rose— U-st. 
hardiest  free -bloom  in?  rose  in  America.   S*afe  deliv- 
erv  pnarantee.l.    Estatv  I860.   70  preenhouses. 
The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,    Box  249,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


VICK'S-SffctGUIDE 


'  and  Floral 

N  For  85  years  the  leading  authority 

O"     on  Vegetable,   Flower  and   Farm 
Ready  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  You  need 

*   It.     Sendfo 


For 
1914 


rfrre  copy — today, 
JAMES  VICK'S  SONS            Rochester.  N.  Y 
12  Stone  Street The  Flower  Olty 


FREE  "FLOWER  CATALOG" 

Gives  invaluable  information  on  Floriculture  and 
Landscape  Gardening.  Our  years  of  experience  at 
your  service  free.  If  you  possess  spacious  grounds, 
have  them  tastefully  planned  by  our  Landscape 
Department.  If  your  home  be  small  and  modest, 
make  its  surroundings  attractive  with  the  famous 
"Wagner"  Hardy  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Roses, 
etc.  Write  today  for  Catalog  24,  it  is  free. 
THE  WAGNER  PARK  NURSERY  CO.  *&*£ 
Box  7S1,  Sidney,  Ohio  .  V^  ,■ 
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same  system  prevailed  in  the  case  of  others. 
Those  of  us  who  know  ball-players  know 
that  one  of  them  would  not  sign  a  con- 
tract with  the  Federals  unless  he  got  as 
good  a  deal  as  those  who  had  preceded 
him.  He  will  not  stand  for  the  others 
having  anything  on  him. 

To  place  it  at  a  conservative  figure, 
if  the  forty  players  so  far  signed  got 
$7,500  in  cash  in  advance  that  would  be 
$300,001)  right  there.  Now,  there's  no 
heating  around  the  bush.  This  money  is 
ooming  from  somewhere.  Otherwise  you 
would  see  the  ball-players  sending  in  their 
signed  contracts  to  their  old  teams  and 
getting  ready  to  go  South  for  the  spring 
training. 

A  private  message  received  by  a  friend 
of  Russell  Ford  says  that  the  Highlander 
pitcher  got  $10,000  in  cash  to  jump  to  the 
Feds.  I  don't  doubt  it.  Ford  is  a  very 
oagy  person,  and  unless  he  saw  some- 
thing mighty  good,  he  would  not  turn 
loose  a  cinch. 

Otto  Knabe,  perhaps,  best  explains  the 
viewpoint  of  the  players. 

"I  got  more  in  cash,"  he  says,  "than  I 
could  possibly  have  laid  away  if  I  had 
continued  to  play  for  the  Phillies  for  five 
years!"  And  he  did.  Very  few  ball- 
players of  ordinary  salary  can  save  $12,500 
in  five  years.  We  hear  tales  of  certain 
ball-players  being  immensely  wealthy,  but 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  these 
stories  are  not  true. 

The  tough  part  of  the  situation,  so  far 
as  organized  baseball  is  concerned,  is 
that  the  managers,  former  players  them- 
selves, can  not  conscientiously  persuade 
the  players  not  to  take  advantage  of  these 
offers.  They  have  been  through  the  grind 
and  know.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known, 
according  to  some  of  the  players,  that 
several  of  the  big  league  managers  have 
been  considering  similar  propositions.  Why 
shouldn't  they  if  they  are  not  under 
contract? 

The  average  playing  life  of  a  ball- 
player is  seven  years,  says  Mr.  Bulger, 
and  the  Federal  Leaguers  have  based  their 
financial  calculations  on  that  fact.  A 
proposition  that  shows  the  older  players 
how  to  make  the  fag  end  of  their  careers 
profitable  is  bound  to.  be  tempting.  If  the 
Federal  League  can  do  so  much  in  about 
a  month,  asks  the  writer,  "what  can  they 
do  between  now  and  the  first  of  April?" 
We  read  on: 

"They  have  got  to  have  several  million 
dollars  to  do  it,"  is  the  answer  of  most  of 
the  magnates,  but, 'unfortunately  for  them, 
it  looks  as  if  the  Federal  Leaguers  have 
got  it,  or  are  going  to  get  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  League 
has  made  little  progress  in  getting  parks 
in  which  to  play,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Gilmore's  plan,  that  is  secondary.  He 
figures  that  the  players  are  the  main 
attraction,  and  once  they  are  secured  it  will 
be  easy  enough  to  get  the  parks.  In  other 
words,  he  figures  that  a  bigger  crowd  of 
fans  would  go  to  see  two  clubs  like  the 
Giants  and  Athletics  play  on  a  vacant 
lot  than  they  would  to  see  two  Bush 
league  teams  fight  it  out  on  the  Polo 
Grounds.  That  is  good  reasoning,  but  in 
one  way  that  proposition  has  a  kick  back. 
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Garden  This  Spring 
With  Alphano  Humus 


IT  makes  gardening  both  easier  and  pleas- 
anter.  1 1  quickens  growth  and  Increases 
the  quantity  and  quality.  Alphano 
Humus  is  to  the  soil  what  pre-dlgested 

breakfast  food  and  a  cup  of  coffee  are  to  us. 

It  both  stimulates  and  builds.  It  has  none 
of  the  flashy  short  lived  effects  of  chemical 
fertilizers.  Or  any  of  the  weed  carrying, 
offensive  and  unsanitary  features  of  stable 
manures. 

Being  in  a  powdered  form  it  can  be  mixed 
evenly  throughout  the  soil  and  at  once  be- 
comes an  available  plant  food,  continuing  to 
give  life  to  the  soil  for  a  surprisingly  long  time. 

It  can  be  spread  on  the  garden  and  spaded 
in;  put  over  the  spaded  garden  and  raked 
in;  sowed  in  the  drills  and  covered  with  the 
seed;  or  dug  in  around  the  roots  as  both  a 
fertilizer  and  an  internal  mulch. 

For  any  or  all  these  uses,  the  results 
put  a  new  phase  on  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  gardening. 

With  all  the  seeming  wondrous  things  it 
accomplishes — there  is  absolutely  no  mys- 
tery about  it — no  secret  process — no  pat- 
ented formula.  It  is  nature's  own  make, 
which  we  dig  and  prepare  all  ready  for  your 
use.  At  Alphano,  New  Jersey,  we  own  large 
deposits  of  it,  which  nature  has  been  cen- 
turies in  the  making. 

In  buying  it  for  your  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles, why  not  also  order  enough  to  put  around 
your  shrubs  and  to  try  some  on  your  lawn  ? 

You  can  spread  it  on  your  lawn,  rake  it 
In  and  leave  It  all  there  to  give  its  full 
value  to  the  roots.  Being  odorless,  you 
can  use  it  anywhere  at  any  time.  At  once 
you  see  how  superior  it  is  to  ill-smelling 
unsightly  manure  that  must  be  raked  off, 
carrying  away  with  it  much  of  its  value. 

Further  than  that,  Alphano  Humus  is 
many  times  stronger  and  lasts  so  much  longer. 

Send  for  our  Humus 
Book.  It  tells  the  plain 
facts  in  a  plain  way. 
Freights  are  apt  to  be 
slow.  So  order  early 
so  you  can  start  garden- 
ing early. 


The  celery,  which  is  half  the  height  of 
the  grower  himself — was  produced  on 
Alphano  Humus  treated  soil  that  previ- 
ously would  scarcely  grow  6  inch  high 
beans.  We  have  a 
most  interesting 
letter  from  this  man , 
which  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of. 


$12  a  ton.    $8  by  the  carload 

F.  O.  B.  ALPHANO,  N.  J. 


^LpKa-rio  JTl 


urrvcLS 


Ca 


935  Whitehall  Building,  New  York  City 


of*  /Tie  New  Catalog  of 


English    Tested 


StEOSMlH  «r   nOVAi  warrahT 
HIS  MAJESTY  i? NO  OEOROE  V. 


An  American  Edition  with  all  prices  in 
American  money. 

Illustrating  and  describing  all  the  best  vari- 
eties grown  and  tested  at  the  famous  trial 
grounds  of  James  Carter  &  Company  of  Raynes 
Park,  London,  England. 

A  beautiful  and  instructive  book,  giving 
many  useful  hints  on  cultivation.  A  revelation 
of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

A  Complimentary  Copy  is  reserved  for  you.      Write  for  it. 

CARTER'S  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc. 
114  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
"THE     SEEDS    WITH     A     PEDIGREE" 
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Bi It  more    Nursery  Plants 
Will  Grow  and  Bloom  for  You 

It  is  not  by  mere  chance  that  trees  and 
plants  from  Biltmore  Nursery  "thrive  while 
those  from  other  nurseries  do  not  prosper — 
the  combination  of  soil,  climate  and  care- 
ful cultivation  starts  them  right  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  result  is  perfection  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  show  itself  in 
each  specimen. 

The  Biltmore  Nursery  Books  Tell  Why 

The  various  books  we  publish  describe 
Hardy  Garden  Flowers,  Flowering  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Biltmore  Irises,  Biltmore 
Roses,  and  the  Biltmore  Nursery  Catalog 
is  a  guide  to  the  trees  and  plants  of  North 
America.  Write  for  the  book  you  need, 
but  tell  us  what  you  expect  to  plant,  so  we 
may  help  you  to  select  wisely. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY,  Rg  Biltmore,  NX. 


You  can  have  ben^^^r*' 
^iful  roses  on  a  small  space,     ,"**        V 
fii  selected  from  our  stock  oi  \ 
The  Best  Rosea  for  America.  1  J 
'  Write  today  for  Star  Rose  Catalog. v| 
Free.  It  has  complete  cultural  directions, 
|  illustrates  and  describes  360  Best  Varieties' 
|  of  Roses  selected  from  France,  Hngland,  Ire-   \$ 
land  and  America.     50  Years   Experience, 
The  Conard  &  Jones  Co. 
Box  80,     West  Grove,  Pa. 
Hose  Specialists. 


Fertilizer  for  Garden  and  Lawn 

Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
insurea  velvety  green  lawn  by  using 

Sheep's  Head  Sheep  Manure 

"■"  Pulverized, dry  and  clean,  ready  to 
apply.  Two  ioo  lb.  Bags  SI.  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River. 
Send  for  Booklet 
VUIT.AUIAIVO  CO.,  807  River  St.,  Aurora,  111. 


I  afocf  RnnL-  Profitable  Poultry," 
LaieSI  DOOK  x2g  r)asfcs  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.  180 beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise 
poultry.  All  about  Runner  Ducks,  52  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry,  only  5  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry   Farm,        Box  55,         Clarinda,   la. 


ALFALFA 


FREE 


Let  us  send  you  free 

one  package  of  our  Jones  Dakota  Grown  Turk- 

i-tan    Alfalfa   Seed.      Also  free— our  book   on 


Book  gives  boiled  down  experience 
of  27  years  of  raising  alfalfa  in  S.  Dakota. 


growing  alfalfa. 

"  It   wil 
put  you  in  a  position  to  make  a  success  of  alfalfa  grow- 
ing from  the  start.    Write  today. 
0.  8.  JONES  SEED  CO..       Eox  793  E,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


are  valued  for  their  dependable  anal-  j 
ltlen.  Thousands  of  boautif  al  gardens 
»re  planted   with    them    every   year. 
'Where    properly     sown     and     taken 
care  of,  they  never  disappoint. 

Plant  Thi»  "Showy"  Garden 

We  will  send  5  fall-sized   packets  of 
choicest  kinds  postpaid  for  only  |  A 
'Branching  Asters, Bachelor's  But-  1U( 
tons,  Yellow  CoreopHlH,  handsome 
Fanules,  large,  brilliant  Bweet  Peas 

FREE  Beautiful  Catalog 

*»*■/*■/  Tails  li"\v  t/>  nlss  perfoi  t  flowers 
■ad  cb        I  Illustrated  throofh- 

out  from  phot/'Kraphs.  (Ji  rlcwfoi 

"lion  cut  Sf-crla".     A  postal  brings  ittjuirkly. 

5TTjTgregoTyT^'on!T 

F123  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  mere  facl   that   organized  baseball ' 
has    the    (Jiants   and    Athletics    while    the 
Federals  haven'1  any  such  attraction  will 
militate  against  the  invaders. 

Unless  the  Federals  gel  good  clubs  and 
play  jam-up  baseball,  the  fans  are  not 
going  to  pay  to  see  them  for  any  great 
length. of  time.  And  Mr.  Gilmore  and 
his  associates  know  full  well  that  they  are 
not  going  to  have  any  such  teams  this 
coming  season.  They  can  not  oppose  such 
attractions  as  the  Giants  and  Athletics,  and  j 
lor  that  very  reason  they  are  not  putting 
teams  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Hut  they  can  put  out  as  good  teams  as  the 
Browns  and  Cardinals  in  St.  Louis,  and  it 
is  in  those  weak  spots  that  they  will  begin) 
their  attack. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  getting  forty  big  leaguers,  the 
Federals  must  remember  that  the  National 
and  American  Leagues  have  two  hundred 
and  fifty  big  leaguers  left. 

"We  do  not  expect  to  make  much 
money  this  coming  season,"  says  Mr. 
( iilmore,  "but  we  will  play  out  the  schedule 
and  be  stronger  next  year." 

Right  there  hangs  the  fate  of  the  Federal 
League,  ("an  they  weather  a  season 
that  is  expected  to  be  a  steady  drain 
on  the  resources?  If  they  can,  some  big 
league  clubs  are  bound  to  go  broke. 
Once  there  is  a  break  in  the  ranks  of 
organized  baseball  it  will  become  a  Ques- 
tion of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

WHAT  A  WOMAN  BANK  TELLER  SEES 

TV/flSS  ELEANOR  MILLER,  of  Kansas 
IV  J.  City,  is  one  of  the  few  women  who 
study  femininity  from  a  bank  teller's 
wicket,  and  she  has  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  good  many  glimpses  into  intimate  per- 
sonal affairs  that  are  seldom  observed  by 
the  general  run  of  business  women.  As 
head  of  the  woman's  department  of  the 
New  England  National  Bank,  she  handles 
the  accounts  of  a  large  number  of  Kansas 
City  women  and  girls  of  all  classes,  many 
of  whom  use  her  as  a  confidante  and  ad- 
viser. A  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  describes  Miss  Miller's  work  and  gives 
us  some  sidelights  on  her  personality.  He 
writes: 

Able  to  speak  in  their  own  language  with 
depositors  of  half  a  dozen  different  coun- 
tries and — what  is  more  important — to 
speak  the  universal  language  of  sympathy 
with  all,  she  is  naturally  the  repository 
of  many  confidences;  for  a  woman's 
checking  account  gets  tangled  up  with  so 
many  of  her  feelings  and  failings.  The 
overdrawn  account,  bugbear  of  the  femi- 
nine depositor;  the  note  falling  due;  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  thousand  and  one 
financial  obligations  that  clog  the  wheels 
of  modern  life — all  these  are  apt  to  disturb 
flic  most  serene  of  women,  and  so  it#is 
that  the  little  woman  behind  the  wicket 

becomes    the    linancial    adviser    as    well    as 

banker  to  her  depositors,  who  leave  their 
dilemmas  along  with  their  money  at   her 
window. 
Miss   Eleanor  Miller,  from   behind   her 

teller's  wickel,  sees  life  pass  at  a  lively 
quiokBtep.  The  "feel  Of  the  runners," 
shod  daintily  and  foolishly  or  sensibly  and 
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Every  Chick  a  Live  One 

the  Rancocas  Guarantee 

Rancocas  day-old  chicks  are  full  of  vital- 
ity— the  product  of  vigorous,  thrifty  breed- 
ing stock,  from  the  "Million  Egg  barm," 
largest  in  the  world.  H'e  guarantee  100 
[u  r  cent  safe  delivery  to  your  express  station. 
Rancocas  chicks  live  and  thrive! 

Rancocas   Hatching  Eggs 

Eggs  from  Rancocas  S.  C.  White   I 
horns  —  the    world's    finest    laving    strain. 
100  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed  —  a  strong 
germ   is  assured. 

Write  for  free  book  and  prices. 

RANCOCAS  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  239,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

It ii lbs.  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 

by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 60  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hun  dreds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and  Or- 
namental 
Trees.  1,200 
acres,  60  in  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  46 
greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  liegonias.  Gera- 
niums, etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Carinas, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
192 -Page  Catalog  FREE.    Send  for  it  Today. 

TheStorrs&HarrisonCo.,Box  324.  Painesville.Ohio 


Perpetual  Carnations 


A  new,  beautifully  illustrated, 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
grower,  giving  full  and  practical 
instrn  tions  for  cultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnations.  Cloth-bound,  7J 
cents  net ;  by  mail  81  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  A™.,  New  York 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them.  By 
11.  H.Thomas.  In  this  vol- 
ume the  author  tells  how  to 
make  a  garden,  how  it  should 
be  planted,  how  to  cultivate 
it,  and  the  best  flowers  to  use  the  making  and  care  of 
lawns,  the  culture  of  roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas, 
hardy  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

i2»io,  cloth,  bo  cents  net;  postpaid  by  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Gardening  Difficulties 
Solved 


*V 


250 question!  regarding  gardening  riimYulties. 
The  information  pi  to  the 

point,  and  will  meet  all  ordinary   diffl 
thai  confront  the  possessor  of  a  garden    With 
numerous  illustration*.       Cloth  -bound. 
$0  cents  net;  postpaid  €7  oents* 
Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Sweet  Peas  and 
How  to  Grow  Them 


By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

Every  amateur  garden*  i    knows  "i  the  difficulties 
of  growing  sweet  pi  essfully,  and  of  keeping 

the  plants  in  bloom  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
lie  ha--  also  doubtless  heard  ol  the  wonderful  sui 
of  English  gardeners  in  raising  sweet  peas,    Here  is 
a  fully  illustrated  book  with  thorough  text  on  how 

>\     wi  i  i  peas  successfully,  written  by  an  I 
lishman  who  knows  from  prai  tii  al  experience  every- 
thing you  would  wish  to  know  about  sweet  peas  from 
a  discussion  oi  varieties,  through  the  various  methods 
of  raising  them,  to  their  diseases,  II  7/7/  ntimei 

us.    tamo,  cloth, bo  cents  net./-  rtpaid  bj  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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SEE  THIS  CHARMING  PLACE 
.  WHEN  YOU  VISIT  FLORIDA 

The  picture  faintly  suggests  some  of  the 
beauties  of  Royal  Palm  Nurseries — with  their 
spacious  grounds  and  vast  assortment  of  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs  for  temperate,  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  cultivation. 

Here  thirty  years  of  hard  work  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  wealth  of  rare  and  novel  forms 
of  plant  life,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  THE  NEW  CATALOG 
OF   ROYAL    PALM    NURSERIES 

It  will  prepare  you  for  the  charm  of  Royal 
Palm  Nurseries  if  you  intend  to  visit  them ;  and 
S^ive  you  an  idea  of  their  fascination  and  useful- 
ness even  if  you  are  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Plants,  trees  and  shrubs  from  Royal  Palm 
Nurseries  have  been  shipped  around  the  world  and 
are  growing  in  many  far  distant  homes  and  gar- 
dens. There's  something  here  for  you — send  for 
catalog  and  find  out  what  it  is. 

REASONER  BROTHERS 
172  Benedict  Avenue  Oneco,  Florida 


I  PLANT  THE 
f  SEED   TAPE! 


IT'S  THE  SCIENTIFIC  WAY 
Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Just  unwind  American  Seed  Tape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  inside  paper 
tape  and  fastened  with  glue  fertilizer,  insures  a  quick, 
sturdy  growth,  because  the  paper  attracts  moisture  to 
the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  week  earlier  than 
seeds  planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing  means  no  seed 
wasted— no  thinning  out.  You  save  time  and  back  break- 
ing labor. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  50  ft.  each  of  White  and  Red 
Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Lettuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach, Beet,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  500 
ft.  is  all.  Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  package. 
Send  the  dollar  now.       NO    AGENTS. 

AMERICAN  SEED  TAPE  CO. 

1614  Walnut  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Big   Poultry  Profits 


Su  re  this  year— if  well  equipped.  You  should  take  up  this 
fascinating  work— make  handsome  income.  Get  Cyphers  Com- 
pany's big  Free  Book.  Tells  all- 
244  pages— fully  illustrated. 
PYDUPQC    INCUBATORS         BHb2=^£-»J1 

V  I  mLnv    or>/t  TiPAAnrnc        Br  -  Waw'i  1: 


and  BROODERS 

World's    Standard.      Learn    about 
Cyphers  Cumpany's  Free  Service — 
money-making  help. 
But  get  Ike  book.    Address,  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company" 
Dept.  162,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I 


Sample  Pkts. 
of  Flower 


FRE  E 


1  Pkl.  Sweet  Peas,  Finest  Mixed. 

1  Pkt.  Asters,  McGregor's   Mixture. 
,  1  Pkl.  Fancy  Pansies,  Gorgeous. 
'  1  Pkl.  Summer  Cypress,  Burning  Buah. 

1  Pkl.  Peony  Poppies,   Best   Double. 

1  Pkl.  Clove  Pinks,  Spicy  Fragrance. 

1  Phi.  Sweet  Alyssum, Aiwa vsRlooms. 

1  Phi.  Mignonette,  An  Old  Favorite. 

1  Pkt.  Candytuft.  Red,  Pink,  White 

1  Pkt.  Larkspur,  Exquisitely  Colored. 
Send  10o  to  pay  packing,  postage,  etc., 
and  we  will  mail  these  10  pkts.  selected 
seeds  with  full  instructions,  in  a  20o 
rebate  envelope  which  givea  you  more 
than  the  seeds  free. 


IJ^  CATALOG  FREE 


OVER  200  FLOWERS  IN  COLORS. 
The  greateBt  catalog  ever  printed. 
Send  lOo  to  cover  packing,  po-tage,  etc., 
and  we  will  eend  the  10  packets  of  Scd, 
the  20o  rebate  envelope  and  Speoial  Bar- 
gain Catalog.    SEND  TODAY, 

The  McGregor  Bros.  Co., 
Box  301     Springfield,  Ohio 


smart,  pause  only  long  enough  for  the 
exchange  of  a  greeting,  the  cashing  of  a, 
cheek  or  making  a  deposit,  but  there  is 
obvious  understanding  between  the  women 
outside  and  the  woma.ii  inside  the  wickcl. 
As  quick  to  recognize  types  as  she  is  to 
identify  signatures,  Miss  Miller  knows  be- 
fore the  refined-looking  woman  in  the 
taupe-gray  suit  has  approached  her  window 
that  her  client  is  not  of  the  socially  elect. 
The  fact  that  she  is  sending  money  to  a  son 
or  brother,  or  maybe  a  daughter,  in  a  dis- 
tant school,  does  not  create  any  illusions. 
When  the  depositor  speaks  quite  frankly 
of  financial  reverses  "since  the  authorities 
became  active,  you  know,"  Miss  Miller 
doesn't  offer  the  woman  an  icy  stare. 
Her  cosmopolitanism  is  of  the  spirit  and  it 
stands  this  and  many  other  tests. 

As  the  taupe-gray  woman  moves  away 
from  the  window,  another  in  a  cerise  coat 
steps  into  her  place. 

"Morning,  Miss  Miller,"  says  the  cerise 
coat,  briskly.  "I  brought  down  the 
missionary  money  right  away  this  morning, 
for  I  don't  like  to  have  it  in  the  house." 

"Oh,  Miss  Miller,  they've  given  me  a 
raise."  This  time  it  is  a  sweet  young 
face,  nervous  and  thin  and  dark,  but 
unmistakably  the  face  of  a  worker.  "I 
am  to  have  five  dollars  more  a  month," 
and  an  eager  little  hand  thrusts  forward  a 
deposit  of  fifteen  dollars. 

The  eyes  of  the  next  comer  meet  those 
of  the  bank  teller  in  amused  apology  for 
unwitting  eavesdropping.  She  is  deposit- 
ing a  check  for  $500,  and  she  looks  as  if  she 
would  willingly  exchange  $85  of  it  for  the 
$15  and  the  fresh  eagerness  of  the  de- 
positor just  before  her. 

And  now  comes  a  woman  of  plain  and 
worn  appearance,  who  wishes  to  make  a 
deposit  that  will  remain  unknown  to  a 
relative.  Can  Miss  Miller  give  her  such 
assurance?  She  can  and  does,  for  the 
anxious  face  is  smoother  as  the  woman 
moves  away. 

The  woman  behind  the  teller's  window 
is  warmly  and  genuinely  interested  in  each 
feminine  unit  of  the  endless  pageant. 
Outwardly,  Miss  Miller  is  of  the  small  gray 
type — "all  drawing,"  an  artist  would  say. 
But  he  would  delight  in  drawing  her 
straight  little  lines  and  in  catching  in  her 
face  that  quality  that  captures  the  approval 
of  both  men  and  women — the  quality  that 
is  vaguely  termed  personality.  In  this  case, 
personality  is  composed  of  strength  and 
fineness,  poise,  and  innate  kindness,  in- 
telligence, and  sympathy.  No  wonder 
women  carry  their  confidences  as  well  as 
their  cash  to  her  window! 

After  all,  personality  is  just  being  in- 
terested in  everybody  and  everything. 
Altho  Miss  Miller  must  be  counted  among 
the  few  conspicuously  successful  women  of 
Kansas  City,  she  goes  to  night  school  three 
times  a  week,  and  finds  time  for  university- 
extension  lectures,  Women's  Dining  Club, 
and  everything  else  that  appeals  to  the 
progressive  woman. 

Most  people  suppose  that  banking  is 
the  most  prosaic,  unimaginative  business 
in  the  world.  Few  know  that  the  teller's 
wicket  is  in  reality  a  magic  casement, 
from  which  life  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
shades  and  colors,  its  high  lights  and  its 
shadows. 

Life-insurance  money,  left  by  a  husband 
or  other  relative,  forms  the  beginning  of 
many  women's   bank-accounts,  and   from 
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New 
Flowers 

you  will  wish  to 
try  will  he  found 
in  its  pages. 

New  Vegetables 

you   will  want   in  your  garden  are 
there  also. 
Cultural  instructions  for  growing 

everything  worth  growing,  hy  well  known 
experts,  will  make  gardening  easy  even 
for  the  novice. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic  illustra- 
tions and  io  color  and  duotone  plates. 

Mailed  free  to  ami  one  mentioning  this 
publication. 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas, 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays 
of  3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Just  as  easy 
to  grow  as  the  common  sorts.  Our 
mixture  contains  a  full  range  of  colors. 
10c  per  pkt.— 20c  per  oz.— 60c  per  1-4  lb. 
Garden  Book  free  with   each   order. 


HENRYA.DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.Phila. 


h   I  fl  Y  Blackberry 

Emm    WW  brings  joy    to  all   who 

V  ^^  •»  grow,  sell  or  eat  it.  The 
canes  are  of  iron-clad  hardihood  and  every  year 
are  literally  loaded  with  fruit ;  the  berries  being 
large  and  almost  as  thick  through  as  they  are 
long.  Headquarters  for  St.  Regis  Everbearing, 
the  best  red  Raspberry,  and  Caco,  by  far  the 
choicest  of  all  hardy  Grapes.    A  full  assortment 

I  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Garden  Roots, 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
Evergreen  and  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  etc.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalog 
_4^ta>  replete  with  cultural  instructions, free  to  every- 
M,  body.     Established  1878.     200  acres. 

BLtiHt       Quality  unsurpassed.     Prices  low. 
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J.     T.     L  O  \/  E  T  T 

Box  130  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1914  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  an  dhow  to  huildthem.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15a. 
C.  V.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  903      *  reeport,  UL 


MICHELLS 
SEED  BOOK 


Solves 


your 


t 


garden  problems 

This  free  book  tells  what,  when 
and  how  to  plant. 

Covers  the  whole  subject  of  garden 
activities,  from  flower  garden  and  lawn 
to  vegetable  garden  and  chicken  yard. 

224  pages  crammed  full  of  helpful  information. 

Profusely  illustrated;  many  cuts  in  natural  colors. 

Selected  seeds;  finest  novelties;  and  helpful 

special  groups  of  all  the  more  popular  flowers; 

also  most  productive  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 

The  only  garden  catalog  that  shows  and 

describes   the  new  wonderfully  fragrant, 

beautiful  hardy  shrub  —  Michell's  Ever- 

blooming  Butterfly  Bush.  Write  today. 


Free  Copy 
TODAY 


HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO. 

Prompt,  Courteous  Service 
519  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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The  Qualities  I  want 
in  a  Top  material 
I    can   get   only  in 

Panta&ote 


'I  want  a  material  that  looks  well  after  long 
service — as  well  as  when  new. 

"I  want  a  Top  material   that  won't  FADE 
or  become  shabby. 

"  One  that  is  water-proof  and  remains  water- 
proof. 

"One  that  won't  crack,  peel  off  or  chip  off. 

"A  material  unaffected  by  sunlight  or  tem- 
perature changes  or  grease. 

"  I  want  a  material  that  can  be  easily  washed 
clean  with  soap  and  water. 


Panta&oU 
PanlaooU 
&anta*oU 

&anta*ote 
&anta*oie 

&anta*ote 


"  And  lastly,   I  want  to  know  that  the  ma- 
terial  is  made  and  backed  by  a  company     <Panta&Ot& 
of  long  standing  and  reputation." 

These  qualities  and  this  satisfaction  you  DO  get  in  9\uttO>&Ot£ 

Write  today  lor  "What's  What  in  Top  Materials"         

This   book    has   invaluable   information   for   the   motorist.     It  rips 
open  and  dissects  till  kinds  of  Top  materials — Pantaaaf*  included. 
Write  for  it  today  and  we  will  send  it  without  cost. 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  101  ^RSST,11"* 

Look  for  (his  label  on  your  Top— furnished  free 

to  Top  makers  with  every  yard  of  WuUaaoti^ ^^ 


TO  USE  THIS 
LABEL  ON 


IS  A  PENAL 
OFFENSE 


t  Jnbtpentont 


An   Illustrated    Forward-Looking   Weekly    Magazine 
For  People  Who  Think 

AMONG   OUR  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE 


William  H.  Taft 

Ex-Fresident  of  the  United  States 
William  J.  Bryan 

Secretary  of  State 
Josephus  Daniels 

retary  of  the  Navy 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President,  <  olumbia  University 


Thomas  A.  Edison 

Inventor 
Jacob  H.  Riis 

Author  of  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  etc. 
Lindley  M.  Garrison 

Secretary  of  War 
Andrew  Carnegie 

Philanthropist,  Author,  Peace  Advocate 


TEAR  HERE  AND  SEE  IF  THE  INDEPENDENT  IS  "GOOD  COMPANY"  FOR  YOU 


THE   INDEPENDENT,   119  West   Fortieth  Street,   New  York 
Enclosed  please  find  ten  cents  for  three  current  issues. 

Name      


Addi 


the  day  the  account  is  opened,  the  ob- 
servant keeper  of  it  is  able  to  sec  the 
Struggle  with  the  world,  and  she  knows 
whether  the  woman  wins  out  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  her  own  economic  independence 
or  is  worsted  in  the  unaccustomed  warfare. 
"Nowadays."  said  Miss  Miller,  "women 
are  as  wise  and  conservative  in  their 
banking  practises  as  men.  It  is  true  that 
they  become  panicky  more  quickly  than 
men,  but  that  is  the  result  of  tempera- 
ment as  much  as  of  ignorance  of  business 
methods.  They  are  apt  to  draw  out  their 
money  at  the  least  disturbance  of  the 
financial  atmosphere,  but  they  all  know 
how  to  write  checks  and  t hat  overdrawing 
is  not  good  form." 


IMAGINATIVE   CROOKS 

T^HE  number  of  gullibles  may  be 
*■  decreasing  to  some  extent  as  the  world 
grows  wiser,  but  it  seems  there  is  still 
plenty  of  business  for  the  cleverer  class  (  f 
swindlers.  The  simple  methods  by  which 
crooks  separated  the  unwary  from  the 
good  money  a  few  years  ago  are  not  used 
much  nowadays  even  in  the  remotest  back- 
woods, and  the  unimaginative  faker  fre- 
quently has  a  hard  time  making  a  living, 
but  the  swindler  who  thinks  between  trans- 
actions still  carries  the  yellowbacks.  "Gas" 
Grosch  and  "Dead  Man"  Hicks  are 
typical  of  the  class  that  never  goes  hungry ; 
they  are  real  trappers  of  men.  Samuel 
Scoville,  Jr.,  tells  about  them  in  Lippiit- 
cott's  Magazine. 

"Gas,"  named  from  his  chosen  field  of 
operation,  was  for  the  purpose  of  his  call- 
ing a  simple-hearted  mechanic  of  German 
extraction,  peddling  a  gas-saving  device. 
He  drest  the  part  carefully,  even  to  the 
slightly  fractured  English  and  the  smear 
of  axle-grease  on  his  thumb. 

"If  your  gas  bills  more  than  one  tollar 
in  ein  month,  this  iss  for  you;  if  not,  no," 
was  his  contract-formula.  Since  by  reason 
of  an  inscrutable  providence  and  an  un- 
scrupulous gas  company,  the  average 
citizen  consumes — or,  at  least,  pays  for — 
gas  to  the  extent  of  a  multiple  of  a  dollar 
each  and  every  month,  Grosch's  opening 
had  a  heart>quality  that  invariably  gained 
him  an  audience.  His  device  consisted 
of  a  composition-tip  that  cost  one  dollar  and 
fitted  any  gas-jet.  Its  interior  had  the 
chambered  nautilus  beaten  to  a  pulp  when 
it  came  to  cells.  These  latter,  as  Grosch 
assured  his  prospective  customer,  by 
means  of  a  secret  process  checked  com-  ' 
bustion,  and  not  only  concentrated  the 
light,  but  automatically  extracted  the 
harmful  actinic  rays  which  were  productive 
of  myopia,  pink-eye,  strabismus,  nostalgia, 
melancholia,  premature  baldness,  and  other 
ailments  of  body  and  soul.  Ergo,  by  the  , 
investment  of  one  dollar,  the  purchaser 
would  be  both  illumined  and  benefited, 
and  the  gasping  gas  octopuses  utterly 
confused.  On  good  days  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  device  and  the  deviser 
would  sell  a  score  or  more  of  these  tips 
throughout  the  office  district  at  a  profit 
of  about  1,(KK)  per  cent.  It  generally 
took  several  months  for  a  purchaser  to 
realize  that  an  easier  method  of  gas 
economy  was  to  turn  the  light  down 
slightly — for  nothing,  which  was  precisely 
what    the    Grosch    tip    did — for  a   dollar. 
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By  the  time  the  purchaser  had  realized 
that  the  tip  was  made  to  extract  dollars 
rather  than  actinic  rays,  the  i mentor 
had  departed  to  pastures  new. 

The  "Dead  Man"  borrowed  his  name 
from  the  fact  that  he  would  do  business 
with  none  but  decedents.  In  the  early 
■days  of  his  honesty,  Hicks  had  learned  a 
cheap  process  of  gilt-lettering.  His  method 
of  procedure  was  to  scan  the  obituary  lists 
for  dead  men  of  means.  The  prospective 
•customer  safely  buried,  Hicks,  would  send  a 
fountain  pen  to  the  deceased,  bearing 
his  name  in  neat  gilt  letters.  Accompany- 
ing the  pen  would  be  a  letter  addrest  to 
the  late  citizen  in  which  Mr.  Hicks  exprest 
his  pleasure  in  sending  one  patent  poro- 
graphic  pen  as  per  order.  With  the  pen 
was  enclosed  a  bill  for  five  dollars,  an 
amount  which  represented  a  profit  of 
several  hundred  per  cent.  The  next  of 
kin  was  usually  much  touched — in  more 
senses  than  one — by  this  last  remembrance, 
and  paid  the  bill  without  question  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Thereupon  the  "poro- 
graphic"  became  an  heirloom,  which  made 
the  fact  Chat  it  was  impossible  to  write 
with  it  an  immaterial  detail. 


PULITZER   AS   A   JUDGE    OF   MEN 

THE  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  versatility,  and  his  genius 
never  shone  better  than  when  he  was 
sizing  up  other  men,  particularly  those 
who  sought  employment  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  World  or  as  his  private  secre- 
taries. It  is  said  that  no  large  employer 
ever  knew  the  individual  ability,  temper, 
resources,  and  limitations  of  his  staff  so 
well  as  Mr.  Pulitzer.  Tj  applicants,  and 
sometimes  to  his  most  trusted  employees, 
he  was  distressingly  exacting.  He  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  discovering  able  men  for 
the  World  staff.  All  the  important  edi- 
torials from  the  newspapers  were  read  to 
him  regularly  by  his  secretaries,  and  when- 
ever he  ran  across  anything  that  was 
especially  brilliant,  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  keep  track  of  the*  unknown 
man's  work  with  a  view  to  hiring  him.  And 
whenever  an  applicant  came  to  Mr. 
Pulitzer  for  a  personal  interview  the  cross- 
examination  he  received  was  an  ordeal  that 
he  never  forgot.  Our  authority  for  these 
facts  is  Alleyne  Ireland,  for  some  time 
secretary  to  Mr.  Pulitzer.  Mr.  Ireland 
had  a  good  chance  to  learn  a  great  d'>al 
about  the  great  journalist,  and  he  has 
written  a  biographical  sketch  for  The 
Metropolitan  Magazine.  We  quote  from 
an  instalment  which  appears  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Pulitzer 
it  may  appear  that  I  exaggerate  his  powers 
in  this  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

When  he  had  his  sight  he  judged  men  as 
others  judge  them,  and,  making  full  allow- 
ance for  his  genius  for  observation  and 
analysis,  he  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  appearance,  manners,  and 
associations.     But  after  he  became  blind 


Talk  with  the 
Repair  Man 

We  wouldn't  dare  ask  you  to  bo  ti>  the 
repair  man  for  infoi  mat  ion  about  Timken  Beai  - 

ingS  and    Axles-     if  we   didn't   know   thai   the 
bearings  and  axles  stand  hack  of  lis. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  print  flattering 
testimonials  of  our  products      any  manufac- 
turer can  do  that.     If  lie  didn'thave  some  en 
thusiastic  customers  he  wouldn't  he  in  business. 

So  we  ask  yon  to  net  the  evidence  yourself- 

We  ask  you  to  talk  with  the  one  man  who 
is  most  apt  to  look  on  the  dark  side,  the  one 
man  wdio  sees  motor  cars  at  their  worst,  the 
exclusive  repair  man,  who  knows  all  makes  of 
cars  hut  has  the  selling  agency  for  none. 

Ask  him  —  wherever  you  find  him  —  what 
he  thinks  of  Timken  Axles  and  Bearings. 

He  knows  that  any  moving  part  of  any- 
thing will  wear  in  time  —  that  the  goal  of  the 
builder  is  to  put  off  the  day  of  that  wear,  to 
correct  it  in  the  shortest  time,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense— without  loss  of  power  and    efficiency, 
without  waste  of  gasoline,  without  annoy- 
ance, discomfort  and  delay. 
He  knows  which  parts  of  the  motor  car  get 
the  hardest  usage,  which  are  apt  to  wear 
out  quickest,  which  are  easiest  to  get  at, 
which  give  the  most  trouble  or  the  least 
trouble. 

Ask  him  how  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear- 
ings stand  up  under  heavy  loads  and  hard 
service  —  up  hill  and  down  dale,  on  the  smooth 
highways  and  the  rough-rutted  by-ways. 

Ask  him  in  what  places  in  the  car  you  are 
most  apt  to  find  Timken  Bearings,  and  why. 
There's  a  vast  difference  you  know,  between 
the  light -duty  bearing  on  a  fan-shaft  and  the 
bearing  that's  good  enough  to  take  concentrated 
hammering,  thumping  and  general  shaking  up 
on  the  front  axle  spindle. 

Then  ask  him  how  he  finds  the  Timken- 
Detroit  Rear  Axle  when  the  car  rolls  into  the 
garage.  Is  it  sturdy?  Is  it  simple  in  design? 
Are  its  parts  so  accessible  that  adjustments  and 
repairs,  if  necessary,  can  be  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically made.  Ask  him  if  Timken  Axles 
withstand  the  occasional  "accident"  surpris- 
ingly well. 

If  your  repair  man  shows  you  a  fault  in  Timken 
design  or  workmanship  you  can't  do  us  greater 
favor  than  to  tell  us.  The  Timken  organizations 
to  a  man  are  keen  to  discover  and  correct  even  the 
slightest  errors.  The  man  who  points  them  out 
is  our  best  friend. 

We  have  a  notion  that  you  can't  go  to  a  better 
booster  for  Timken  Bearings  and  Axles  than  this 
same  practical,  hard-headed  repair  man.  But  we 
won't  put  words  into  his  mouth. 

For  your  own  direct  information  and  benefit 
take  the  next  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  repair 
man. 

Afterward,  when  you  want  to  know  more  of 
the  mechanics  of  bearings  and  axles  write  for  the 
Timken  Primers  C-3  "On  the  Care  and  Character 
of  Bearings"  and  C-4  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Auto- 
mobile Axles."  Sent  free,  postpaid,  from  either 
Timken  Company. 


The  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  Canton, O. 

The  Timken-Detroit 
Axle  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SECURITY  amid  Death  f 
and  Destruction 


Property  worth  $200,000.00  was  destroyed,  eight 
firemen  were  killed  and  fourteen  injured  by  the  fire  and 
exp.osion  that  wrecked  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company's 
plant  in  Milwaukee,  October  27th.  THE  SAFE- 
CABINETS  illustrated  in  the  picture  were  besieged  by  fire, 
water  and  falling  timbers  and  masonry.  Two  of  the  three 
were  buried  beneath  debris  twelve  days,  yet  all  three  preserved  their  contents  intact 


will  Protect  your 
valuable  business  papers 


THE  SAFE-CABINET 

See  our  local  ..gent,  listed  under  "SAFE-  CABINET' '  in  your  telephone  directory,  or  write  direct  to 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY,       Dept.  L-2,      Marietta,  Ohio 
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Mr.  and  Miss 
Bookkeeper, 


-£)- 


We — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter's  Inx — want  you 
to  know  how  inter- 
ested we  are  in  your 
books.  We  see  thou- 
sands of  them  every 
day — and  from  the 
first  day  we  go  on 
deskduty  wealways 
notice  a  pronounced 
improvement  in 
appearance.  Our 
happiness  spreads  to 
our  owners  —they  forget  that  weary, 
'"run-down"  feeling  and  eye  strain 
at  close  of  day  they  go  home  with 
a  smile  and  a  clear  head  and  a  satis- 
faction in  the  day's  work. 

The  secret  of  it  is — they  fill  us  with 

Carter's  Inks 

That  means  the  entries  write  blue 
and  dry  to  a  non-fading  jet  black — 
they  can  be  read  a  generation  later  as 
easily  as  today.  Then,  too.  Carter's 
Inks  flow  more  freely — gum  less  easily 
— the  chemicals  are  more  pure,  less 
danger  of  oxidation  and  corrosion  of 
the  pen. 

Our  most  successful  friends  replace 
our  heads  after  writing  so  we  won  t 
swallow  dust — they  keep  a  penwiper 
handy,  too. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter's  lnx  are  at 
home  with  all  the  best  stationers, 
and  may  be  secured  for  adoption 
with  a  purchase  of  a  given  quantity 
of  Carter's  Inks  or  adhesives. 


THE  CARTER'S 
INK  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York 

Chicago 

Montreal 


Largest  manufacturers 
of  writing  inks,  adhe- 
sives, typewriter  ribbons 
and  carbon  papers  in 
America. 
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HE  busy  man's  right 
hand"  is  an  apt  de- 
scription of  the 

Unifile 

It  stands  close  alongside  his 
desk;  holds  his  private  papers  under 
lock  and  key;  keeps  his  working 
papers  handy;  preserves  his  clip- 
pings for  reference. 

All  in  all,  it  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  modern  office  efficiency. 

Special  Unifile  Catalog  No.  87 
on  request. 

Jbc  S.oW\&rnieke  Co. 

Cincinnati 

Mfn.  Of  Sectional  Bookcases  And  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Stores  and  Agents  almost  everywhere. 
Where  not  represented,we  ship  freight  prepaid. 


and  retired  from  oontael  with  all  men,  ex- 
cept a  circle  which  can  not  have  exceeded  a 
score  in  Dumber,  his  judgment  took  on  a 
new  measure  of  clearness  and  perspective. 

As  a  natural  weapon  of  self-defense  lie 
developed  a  system  of  searching  examina- 
tion before  which  no  subterfuge  could 
stand.  It  was  minute,  persistent,  com- 
prehensive, and  ingenious  in  the  last  degrei . 
It  might  begin  to-day,  reach  an  apparent 
conclusion,  and  lie  renewed  after  a  month's 
silence.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  whole 
matter  was  becoming  dim  in  your  mind, 
inquiries  had  been  made  in  a  dozen  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  points  at  issue:  and 
when  the  subject  was  reopened  you  were 
confronted  not  only  with  ■).  P.'s  perfect 
memory  of  what  you  had  said,  but  with  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  matters  which  you 
had  passed  by  as  unimportant,  or  deliber- 
ately avoided  for  any  one  of  a  dozen  per- 
fectly honest  reasons. 

J.  P.'s  questions  covered  names,  places, 
dates,  motives,  the  ediain  of  causation: 
what  you  said,  what  you  did,  what  you 
felt,  what  you  thought,  the  reasons  why 
you  felt,  thought,  acted  as  you  did,  the 
reasons  why  your  thought  and  action  had 
not  been  such-and-such;  your  opinion  of 
your  own  conduct,  in  looking  back  upon 
the  episode;  your  opinion  of  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  feelings  of  everybody  else  con- 
cerned; your  conjectures  as  to  their 
motives;  what  you  would  do  if  you  were 
again  faced  with  the  same  problem,  why 
you  would  do  it,  why  you  had  not  done  it 
on  the  previous  occasion. 

Starting  at  any  point  in  your  career, 
Mr.  Pulitzer  worked  backward  and  forward 
until  all  that  you  had  ever  thought  or 
done,  from'your  earliest  recollection  down 
to  the  moment,  had  been  disclosed  to  him 
so  far  as  he  was  interested  to  know  it  and 
your  memory  served  you. 

This  process  varied  in  length  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  experiences  of  the 
person  subjected  to  it  and  the  precise 
quality  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  interest  in  him. 
In  my  own  case  it  lasted  about  three 
months  and  was  copiously  interspersed 
with  written  statements  by  myself  of  facts 
about  myself,  opinions  by  myself  about 
myself,  and  endless  references  to  people 
I  had  known  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

Mr.  Pulitzer's  attitude  toward  references 
was  the  product  of  vast  experience.  He 
complained  that  scores  of  men  had  come  to 
him  with  references  from  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  people  living,  references  so 
glowing  that  one  man  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  write  them  and  the  other 
ashamed  to  receive  them;  references  of 
such  a  character  that  their  happy  pos- 
sessors might  without  being  guilty  of  im- 
modesty have  applied  for  the  Chief- Just  ice- 
ship  of  the  United  States,  the  Viceroyalty 
of  India,  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  or  the  Mastership  of  Baliol,  but 
thai  the  great  majority  of  these  men  had 
turned  out  to  be  ignorant,  lazy,  and  stupid 
to  an  unbelievable  extent. 

When  the  question  of  my  own  references 
came  up  I  protested  in  a  humorous  way 
that,  having  heard  .1.  P.'s  views  about  the 
value  of  testimonials,  my  friends  should  be 
spared  the  useless  task  of  eulogizing  me. 

"No,  my  God!"  exclaimed  .1.  P.  "None 
of  them  shall  be  spared.  What  I  said 
about  testimonials  is  all  perfectly  true,  but 


StampsThree  Envelopes 
While  You  Stamp  One 

Here's  a  little  device  that  affixes  stamps  to 
any  size  or  form  of  mail  —  instantly  and 
securely.  Simply  insert  coiled  stamps  (ob- 
tainable at  any  P.  O.  )  in  stamp  case,  fill 
water  chamber,  and  it  is  ready  for  5(10  stamp- 
ings.   Then  simply  press  the  plunger.    The 

Multipost 

Stamp  Affixer  and  Accountant 

has  been  on  the  market  three  years  and  now 
is  in   daily    use  in   15,000  offices.      Begins 

to     save     immediateK 

in  huge  or  small  offices. 
Pays  for  itself  in  no  time. 
One  year  guarantee.  Will 
last  a  lifetime. 

A  Stamp  Cash  Register 

You    can't    get  a    stamp 
out  of  the  Multipost  with- 
out   it     being    recorded. 
The     Multipost    protects 
your    stamps   like  a  bank 
protects     your     money. 
Keeps  a  constant  check 
on  your   postage  and 
mailing.    Save 
y ourse  If 
from    loss 
— and  your 
employees 
from  temptation— by  using  the  Multipost. 

FREE  BOOK,  "How  Stamps  are  Lost" 

lells  why  you  should  watch  your  stamp  box.  Full  of 
facts  that  are  "eye-openers."  Explains  our  FreeTrial 
offer.  Every  business  man  should  read  this  book. 
Send  for  it  at  once — it's  free. 

The  Multipost  Co.,  18  Allen  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Multipost  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 

Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never  end- 
ing dip — when  One  Dip  Pens  make  every 
penholder  virtually  a  fountain  pen? 
Send  10c  for  Sample  Package 
ONE     DIP     PEN     CO. 
32  Daily  Record  Bide.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Featherweight  Eyeshade 

rests  the  eyes  and  prevents  eye  strain. 

Weighs  only  li  oz.     No  elastic  or  metal 

bands.     Perspiration  has  no  effect  on  it. 

ies  flat  when  not  in  use.    Adjustable  to  any 

sizeor  position.   7>a»;/>a>r»(  for  natural  light 

Opaijitc  for  artificial  light  and  ior  those  who 

wear  glasses-  Atalldealers.  25  cents  postpaid. 

Featherweight  Eyeshade  Co. ,  513  State  St.,  Camden,  N.J. 


PRICE  75 


PHONE 


WITHOUT  BEING 
OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  vrhlspei  ing  telephone  mouth- 
piece enable!  you  to  talk  freelj  without 
t-eing  overheard.  Hold  tecrel  convent* 
tion— Every  advantage  of  a  booth  tale* 
phone— Sent  postpaid  for  only  ToernU 
— Money  back  if  not  more  than  p 
THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES 
o«3  W.  Vta»hingtun  Street,        (  blrago,  III. 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 

Notes,  Mortgage 


Safe  in  ■   Bai 


Ins.  Policies    and  Valuable  Papers  are 
N,  ■.  Document  File.    Will  last  a  lifetime. 


le  of  steel,  covered  with  Chase  leather,  1 8  strong  manila 
Dockets     .1',  x  10H   in.,    with    metal    eyelets.     Cord    allowi 
expansion      Guaronl—d  Satisfactory  or  Money  Returned. 
A.  C.  BARLER  FILE  CO..  58  W.  Lake  St..  Chica«o 
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ii  only  serves  to  show  what  sort  of  person  a 
man  must  be  who  ean't  even  get  testi- 
monials. No,  no;  if  a  man  brings  references 
it  proves  nothing,  bul  if  he  ean't,  it  proves 
a  great  deal." 

Mr.  Pulitzer  never  let  the  presence  of 
his  family  interfere  with  his  work,  yet  he 
took  the  greatest  personal  interest  in  their 
affairs,  and  his  curiosity  concerning  their 
activities  was  insatiable.  Mr.  Ireland 
lmm's  on: 

Next  to  politics,  there  was  nothing  which 
interested  J.  P.  more  than  molding  and 
developing  the  people  around  him;  and 
what  was  no  more  than  a  strong  interest 
when  it  concerned  his  employees  became  a 
passion  when  it  concerned  his  sons.  His 
activities  in  this  direction  ministered  alike 
to  his  love  of  power  and  to  his  horror  of 
wasted  talents;  they  gratified  his  ever- 
present  desire  to  discover  the  boundaries 
o(  human  character  and  intellect,  to  explore 
the  mazes  of  human  temperament  and 
emotion. 

What  you  knew  and  what  you  were 
able  to  do,  once  you  had  reached  a  certain 
standard,  became  secondary  in  his  interest 
to  what  you  could  be  made  to  know  and 
what  you  could  be  taught  to  do.  He 
was  never  content  that  a  man  should  stand 
upon  his  record;  growth  and  development 
were  the  chief  aims  of  his  discipline. 

His  method  was  well  illustrated  in  my 
own  case.  One  of  his  earliest  injunctions 
to  me  was  that  I  should  never  introduce 
any  subject  of  conversation  connected, 
in  however  remot  ■  a  degree,  with  my 
travels  or  with  my  studies  in  relation  to 
the  government  of  tropical  dependencies. 
When,  for  instance,  he  happened  to  need 
some  information  about  India  or  the  West 
Indies,  he  always  directed  on !  of  the  other 
men  to  find  it  out  for  him.  This  ar- 
rangement, from  his  standpoint,  had  the 
double  advantage  of  making  the  other  man 
learn  something  of  which  he  was  ignorant 
and  of  leaving  me  free  to  work  at  some- 
thing of  which  I  was  ignorant.  Thus 
J.  P.  killed  two  intellectual  birds  with 
one  stone. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  once  told  Mr.  Ireland  an 
amusing  story  of  an  experience  in  Missouri 
just  after  the  Civil  War.     We  read: 

He  had  spent  some  weeks  riding  from 
country-seat  to  country-seat  securing  regis- 
tration for  a  deed  making  title  for  a  rail- 
road. One  evening  he  was  nearly  drowned 
through  his  horse  stumbling  in  the  middle 
of  a  ford.  When  he  dragged  himself  up 
the  bank  on  the  other  side,  drenched  to  the 
skin  and  worried  by  the  prospect  of  having 
to  catch  his  mount,  which  had  started  off 
©n  a  cross-country  gallop,  he  saw  an  elderly 
farmer  sitting  on  a  tree -stump  and  watching 
him  with  intense  interest  and  perfect 
seriousness. 

This  man  put  J.  P.  up  for  the  night. 
They  got  along  famously  for  a  while, 
but  presently  all  was  changed. 

"The  first  thing  he  did,"  said  J.  P., 
"was  to  take  me  to  the  farmhouse  and 
hand  me  a  tumbler  three  parts  full  of 
whisky.  When  I  refused  this  he  looked 
at  me  as  tho  he  thought  I  was  mad.  '  Yer 
mean  ter  tell  me  yer  don't  drink,'  he  said. 
(It  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when 
(Continued  on  page  295) 
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THE  CAR  OF  THE  ELECT 

Society's  continued  preference  for  the  Rauch  6c  Lang  Elec- 
tric has  a  special  significance  for  those  about  to  buy  a  new  car. 

It  means  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  Rauch  &  Lang  sets  the 
fashion  in  the  vehicle  world — 

— that  the  new  Straight  Type,  Top-Mounted  Worm  Drive 
affords  a  remarkable  simplicity  of  power  transmission,  max- 
imum efficiency,  and  a  wonderful  silence  of  operation — 

— that  in  keeping  with  this  ideal  method  of  propulsion 
are  all  the  super-qualities  of  design  and  master-construction 
implied  by  the  name  Rauch  &  Lang. 

It  is  the  car  of  the  elect — a  car  that  means  pride  of 
ownership. 

Rauch  &  Lang  agents  in  all  principal  cities  will  gladly 
demonstrate. 

Seating,  Controlling,  Braking  and  Top-Mounted  Worm-Drive  features 
are  exclusive  with  Rauch  &  Lang  cars,  and,  as  well  as  the  design  of 
the  car  and  other  details  of  construction,  are  fully  covered  by  United 
States  patents  pending  and  granted. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Company,  2239  W.  25th  St.  (Jo,1 

New  York,  1800  Broadway         t    rranphfs    )       Minneapolis,  1207  Harmon  Place 
Cleveland,  Superior  Avenue        S   «*RAr«-nM    \       Kansas  City,  3501  Main  Street 


Three  Types  of 

Control  —  Front,  Rear 

and  Selective  Dual 

Select  the  position  from 
which  you  desire  to 
drive,  according  to  the 
number  of  passengers. 
Controls  and  brakes 
are  automatically  inter- 
locked by  merely  turn- 
ing front  seat  to  natural 
position  required  by 
driving  conditions. 

— , ____$- 


ROYAL  SLEIGH  OF 
PRINCESS  LOUISA  2£  PRUSSIA 


EQUiFACtS  OF  QUEENS 
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For  65  years  Rauch  & 
Lang  have  set  the  stand- 
ard in  each  successive 
vehicle  era.  Appoint- 
ment by  royalty  could 
not  imply  a  greater  re- 
gard for  perfection  than 
tlif  leadership  accorded 
the  Rauch  &  Lang  by 
the  elect  of  America. 
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What  WE  mean  by  a  "VISIBLE"  Typewriter 

""THERE  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  typewriter  people 
■*■  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Visible"  as  applied  to  typewriters. 
The  Fox  definition,  as  worked  out  in  our  mechanical  department,  is  one 
on  which  every  character  is  in  full  view  of  the  operator  as  it  is  printed,  and 
every  word  and  every  line  and  every  paragraph  remains  in  full  view  all  of 
the  time. 

We  would  like  to  send  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalog  to  every  reader  of 
this  advertisement.  The  catalog  we  will  send  will  show  what  a  really 
"  Visible"  typewriter  is  like.  It  contains  a  very  large  illustration  of  our 
latest  model — almost  as  large  as  the  typewriter  itself — and  a  complete 
description  of  this  the  most  perfect  typewriter  ever  produced. 
Write  today  for  Wholesale  Agency  Proposition.  No  special  training  neces- 
sary to  sell  Fox  Typewriters  fqr  the  Fox  is  exactly  as  advertised :  Visible, 
Durable,  Noiseless — The  Perfect  Typewriter.  Mention  the  Literary  Digest. 


FOX   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

2802-2812  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
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HEN  YOU  ARE  READY 
to  invest,  have  it  clearly 
understood    that  you    will 

buy  only  those  investments 
which,  by  their  record,  justify  com- 
plete confidence  as  to  their  safety, 
and  yield  at  the  same  time  a  reason- 
ably liberal  return.  Investments  of 
this  character,  consisting  of  Rail- 
road, Public  Utility,  and  Municipal 
Bonds,  are  described  in  our  Circular 
1303,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
furnished  you  promptly  on  request. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment    Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
ALBANY        BOSTON        CHICAGO 
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INVESTING 

is  simplified  when  you  have  this  free 
Bookiet.  It  deals  with  that  most  reliable 
free-from-worry  form  of  investment: 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

"We're  Right  on  the  Ground"  and 
know  conditions  thoroughly.  For  thirty 
years  we've  loaned  on  improved  farm 
lands  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  our 
customers.  Ask  for  Booklet  "A"  and 
current  list. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRUD  FORKS.  X.  D. 

Est.  lSb3.    Capital  and  Surplus  over  $350>QQO 


For  3*>  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the   highest    returns  consistent  with    conservative 

Is.  First  mortgage  1«  ans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

il  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Lottn  List  Ko 
71".  $25  Certificatesol  Deposit  also  lor  saving  invest©! 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


THE  advertising  columns 
of  The  Digest  now  give 
the  investor  news  of  invest- 
ment offerings  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  adver- 
tiser an  opportunity  to  sched- 
ule copy  for  these  pages  and 
to  reach  quickly  the  investing 
public  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Many  attractive,  bond 
issues  are  decided  upon  and 
sold  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
so  that  this  service  fills  a  real 
need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers seeking  advice  or  enlighten- 
ment on  investments  to  write  to  a 
reputable  banker. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain 
special  bureaus  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly 
the  same  service  as  the  large  investor. 

TheJiterarvDigest 


THE    BETTER    OUTLOOK 

WITH  THE  OPEN  IXC  of  the  new 
year  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
business  outlook  was  felt  in  many  quarters. 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month.  In- 
terviews with  prominent  men  gave  expres- 
sion to  this  feeling.  On  the  stock  exchanges 
a  notable  rise  in  prices  became  apparent. 
Brail  street'' 's,  writing  in  the  week  ending 
January  24,  noted  better  sentiment  in  all 
centers — financial,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial. It  traced  the  stock-exchange 
advances  to  the  President's  message, 
which  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  that 
week.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  im- 
provement, there  was  no  doubt  anywhere 
of  its  existence  in  an  actual,  rather  than  in 
sentimental,  form.  Bank  discounts  the 
world  over  had  fallen  to  lower  figures,  so 
that  funds  were  thus  released  for  com- 
mercial enterprises.  In  the  same  week 
came  the  marked  success  of  the  sale  of 
New  York  State  bonds,  $51,000,000  in 
amount.  With  the  lower  rates  for  money 
came  a  broader  demand  for  money;  de- 
mands for  iron  and  steel  showed  im- 
provement and  operations  were  increasing, 
trade  in  commodities  generally  improved, 
and  the  outlook  for  spring  demand  be- 
came favorable. 

Following  an  announcement  of  low  fig- 
ures for  the  Steel  Corporation's  output  in 
December  came  word  that  its  orders  in 
January  had  been  heavy;  upward  of 
100,000  tons  had  been  ordered  at  the 
Pittsburg  mills  alone.  The  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  included  in  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
"within  ninety  days  the  mills  should  be 
operating  at  full  capacity."  At  least 
15,000  men  were  to  be  affected  by  the 
favorable  turn  in  orders.  "We  are  en- 
tering upon  one  of  the  biggest  buying 
movements  in  the  history  of  steel-making 
in  the  United  States,"  said  this  sales  man- 
ager. He  believed  that  "  we  are  about  to 
see  a  long  spell  of  normally  sound  pros- 
perity for  the  whole  country." 

Better  signs  have  also  been  seen  in  the 
woolen  industry.  One  of  the  largest  mills 
of  the  American  company,  which  had  shut 
down  in  December  for  the  annual  inven- 
tory and  repairs,  was  reopened  in  January, 
thus  giving  employment  to  2,000  persons. 
So  large  had  been  the  orders  at  this  mill 
that  need  existed  for  the  employment  of 
extra  operators.  It  was  said  further  that 
the  American  company  had  sent  one  of  its 
men  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  English  market  with  a  view 
to  exporting  American  woolens.  The 
woolen  trade  has  set  about  watching  with 
much  interest  for  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation. In  some  quarters  the  opinion 
was  strongly  held  that  the  American 
company  in  certain  lines  could  compete 
successfully  with  English  makers.  Other 
opinions  were  to  the  effect  that  the  move- 
ment was  a  strategic  one  on  the  part  of 
this  company,  its  hope  being  thus  to  dis- 
courage further  English  sales  in  our 
market. 

Moody's    Magazine   is  optimistic  as  to 

I  the  year's  final  outlook.     In  becoming  so, 


it   has  adopted  a  quite  different   attitude 
from    the   one   it   maintained    for   a   con- 
siderable   period.     It    believes    now    that 
"fundamentally     we     have     turned     the 
corner."     By  this  it  means  that  the  lowest 
prices  for  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  standard 
type  have  been  reached,  and  that  in  future 
the  movement   will  be  of  "an  improving 
nature."      Recent    events  have  reenforced 
its  belief  that  the  stock  market,  for  some 
time  to  come,  will  not  go  back  to  the  low 
average  figures  which  prevailed  last  June. 
The  writer  does  not  believe  in  undue  opti- 
mism, because    there   are  "uncertainties" 
still    ahead    of    us,   and    therefore   advises 
conservatism  among  those  who  accept  the 
optimistic  view.    The  uncertainties  referred 
to   are  "the   serious   problems  of  railway 
profits  and  industrial  unrest,  of  overcapi- 
talization, of  urgent  financial  needs  of  cor- 
porations, and  the  still  existing  enormous 
oversupply  of  undigested  securities."     W< 
have   had   important   liquidation   already. 
but   liquidation   has   not   yet   been   "com- 
plete or  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
and  has  not  been   what   might  be  called 
thorough."     As   to   the  real   outlook,   the 
writer  says,  "the  chances  strongly  favor  a 
Aery    distinct    trade    revival    next    fall." 
These  chances,  however,  will  be  affected, 
one  way  or  another,  by  crop  conditions  next 
summer.     Barring   any    serious   failure   in 
crops,   good  times  in  industries  "are  not 
so  far  off  as  some  people  would  have  us 
believe." 

An  interesting  canvass  of  the  country  as 
to  the  outlook  was  recently  made  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  Reports  were  printed 
in  that  paper  from  Chicago,  Seattle,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Xew 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  newspapers. 
Their  general  tenor  was  that  an  era  of  pros- 
perity lies  not  far  ahead  of  us.  Sentiment 
in  most  places  favors  the  opinion  that  the 
policies  of  President  Wilson  are  of  a  con- 
structive type  and  will  be  distinctly 
helpful  in  the  restoration  of  prosperous 
times.  Following  are  items  from  these 
reports,  which  are  dated  January  20-24: 

"Chicago. — More  than  3,000  men  have 
just  gone  back  to  work  in  the  mills  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company.  This  announce- 
ment of  activity  is  regarded  as  proof  that 
the  situation  in  the  labor  market  has 
changed  decidedly  for  the  better.  William 
A.  Field,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  said: 
The  situation  looks  mighty  bright,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  by  the  end 
of  January  we  may  be  running  at  our  full 
capacity.' — Chicago  News. 

"Seattle. — Puget  Sound  territory  looks 
to  a  period  of  prosperity  in  1914,  for 
fundamental  conditions  are  regarded  as 
sound. — Seattle    Star. 

"St.  Paul. — The  Northwest  i9  in  better 
condition  industrially  this  winter  than  it 
has  been  for  several  years.  About  2,000 
St.  Paul  laborers  aro  out  of  work  now. 
This  is  half  the  usual  number  idle  during 
the  winter.  Not  a  tradesman  or  skilled 
workman  is  idle.  This  is  due  to  an  un- 
precedented building  boom,  encouraged 
by  the  warm  weather. — St.  Paul  News. 

"Dallas,  Tex. — The  outlook  now  is  for 
the  best  crops  Texas  ever  had,  and  this 
is  encouraging  to  all  lines  of  industry. 
The  business  outlook  in  Dallas  is  good,  and 
lias    been    picking    up    for  the    past    three 
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weeks.  Small  Texas  cities  heretofore  em- 
barrassed because  of  diminutive  cotton 
trade  and  crops  are  looking  forward  to 
better  things  for  the  year.     Dallas  Dispatch. 

"St.  Louis. — That  industrial  conditions 
in  St.  Louis  are  improving  is  shown  l>\  the 
lessening  in  the  number  of  applications  of 
the  State  Employment  Bureau.  The 
statement  of  the  savings  departments  of 
the  St.  Louis  banks,  issued  to-day,  shows 
that  not  for  ten  years  have  so  many  new 
accounts  been  opened  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January,  nor  has  the  total  amount 
deposited  during  those  two  weeks  been 
exceeded. — St.  Louis  Star. 

"Cleveland,  O. — Cleveland  manufac- 
turers say  the  turning-point  in  the  present 
industrial  depression  is  near  at  hand.  The 
steel-mills  and  allied  industries  are  still 
running  slack,  at  50  to  00  per  cent,  of 
capacity,  but  building  activities  are  un- 
usually brisk  and  the  call  for  structural 
steel  is  heavy. — Cleveland   Press. 

"New  Orleans. — The  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry, wounded  by  the  new  tariff,  is 
revived  by  the  announcement  that  Charles 
Godchaux,  multimillionaire  planter  and 
banker,  will  devote  his  entire  efforts  here- 
after to  running  independent  refineries 
the  year  round  to  drive  out  the  trust. 
Godchaux  plans  the  importation  of  the 
entire  Cuban  cane  crop,  to  keep  the  mills 
going  the  year  round.  Fifty  million 
dollars  are  in  his  control. — New  Orleans 
Daily  States. 

"San  Francisco. — Financial  stringency 
is  expected  to  ease  up  in  a  week  or  two, 
with  the  spring  building  boom,  the  har- 
vesting of  fruits,  and  the  opening  of  the 
lumber  camps.  These  things  will  give 
thousands  employment. — San  Francisco 
News. 

"Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  announcement 
here  that  in  the  various  mills  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  50,000  idle  men 
will  be  reemployed  before  February  1 
has  given  increased  confidence  that  busi- 
ness is  looking  up." 

BANK  BALANCES  UNDER  THE  NEW 
BANKING    SYSTEM 

Just  how  the  operations  of  the  new 
Banking  and  Currency  Law  may  affect 
deposits  in  National  banks,  and  especially 
those  in  New  York,  is  a  matter  which  just 
now  occupies  the  attention  of  many  finan- 
cial experts.  According  to  the  Controller's 
report,  the  National  banks  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  in  October  last  had  among 
their  deposits  sums  due  to  other  National 
banks  amounting  to  $337,457,000,  to 
State  and  private  banks  .$122,671,300,  and 
to  trust  companies  and  savings-banks 
$121,181,200.  These  figures  mean,  says 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  that,  of  the 
$337,457,000  due  to  other  National  banks, 
$225,000,000  "may  be  drawn  out  by  banks 
in  the  interior."  It  appears  that  the  new 
system  will  involve  on  the  part  of  these 
banks  "great  sacrifice  in  respect  of  bal- 
ances." One  bank  alone,  the  National 
City,  has  $92,454,000  due  to  other  banks. 

In  spite  of  this  sacrifice  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  same  paper  that  "most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  National  banks  will  join  the  system 
within  the  next  sixty  days."  Just  what 
proportion  of  the  interior  balances  will  be 
withdrawn  and  what  will  remain  must  rest 
with  the  coming  readjustment  to  determine. 
That  these  balances  will  change  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  seems  in- 
evitable. A  table  is  presented  showing, 
for  the  New  York  National  banks,  their 
aggregate  deposits,  the  balances  due  from 
them  to  other  banks  and  trust  companies, 


A  Book  Every  Retailer  Should  Have— FREE 

Find  the  leaks  and  stop  them,  buy  for  profit, 
sell  at  the  right  price,  turn  your  stock  often — 
learn  how  in  "A  Better  Day's  Profits." 

This  book  tells  how  the  big  con- 
cerns and  chain  stores  do  it,  and 
shows  how  you  can  do  it  also. 
Read  it — and  remember,  every  big 
store  was  a  small  store  once. 

This  book  is  filled  with  ideas  that 
will  save  money  and  increase  profits 
for  you.    Some  of  the  chapters  are: 

"Cutting  Out  Guess  Work," 
'Buying  for  Profit,"  "Stoppjng 
Store  Leaks,"  "What  It  Costs  to 
Do  Business,"  "Fixing  Prices  to 
Get  a  Profit,"  "Figuring  Stock 
Turnovers"  'WeighingFmployees," 
"Getting  What  You  Pay  For,"  and 
so  on.  All  this  information  has 
taken  time  and  cost  money  to  get, 
but  it  is  free  to  any  retailer  who 
wants  to  increase  his  profits  by  better 
business  methods. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  purpose  in 
giving  you  this  book.  We  believe 
that  you  will  see  how  you  can  be 
even  a  more  successful  manager  if 
you  get  the  information  this  book 
outlines  for  you,  and  that  you  will 
naturally  be  interested  in  getting  the 
facts  without  increasing  your  Pay 
Roll,  which  is  the  Burroughs  way. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

European  Office : 
76  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.  C,  England 


Thousands  of  retailers  who  use 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines 
say  they  would  not  be  without  them 
and  the  business  service  back  of 
them  for  many  times  their  cost.  In 
many  a  business  the  Burroughs 
makes  the  difference  between  mak- 
ing a  big  success  and  merely  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet.  O.  K.  the  last 
paragraph  on  the  Coupon  and  let  us 
take  this  matter  up  with  you  also. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Send  copy  of  "A  Better  Day's  Profits" 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  me. 

My  Name 

Position 

Firm  Name 

Street 

City  and  State 

Next   time   your  representative   is    in    Ibis 
vicinity  I  will  also  be  triad  to  have  him  call 
and  explain   how  a   Burroughs   Bookkeeping 
Machine  could   be  profitably 
applied  to  my  business.  O.K 


Cut  Down 
Your  Office 


Chl£rtSteel 

Typewriter  Tanbdle  Cabinet 

On  15  Days'  Free  Trial 

Meets  every  requirement  of  a  modern  business  office. 

Occupies  only  4  sq.  ft.  as  compared  with  the  10  sq.  ft. 

taken  up  by  the  old  style  typewriter  desk.    Ample  space  for  a 

week's  supply  of  stationery,  but  no  drawers  to  become  a  "catch 
all"for  odds  and  ends.  Always  clean  and  sanitary.  Firm  and  rigid  when  on  its 
feet,  a  simple  turn  of  the  lever  puts  the  leather  casters  in  position,  and  it  is 
easily  and  silently  moved  about  for  better  light  or  other  convenience.  Has  inde- 
structible steel  frame  with  built  up  wood  platforms,  noiseless  under  operation. 
Sides  fold  up,  steel  top  rolls  down  and  locks  securely.    We  guarantee  it  to  be 

100%  EFFICIENT 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery  for  the  15  days' trial. 
If  not  satisfactory  we  will  buy  it  back  at  the  full  price.  We 
fill  orders  through  our  dealers  or  through  yours  if  we  have 
none,  providing  you  will  give  us  his  name.  Write  us  to-day. 

PA,„._.  nC  Imit«*;Anef   Ins»st  on  getting  the  genuine  '*Uhl"  cabinet. 

DcWaicOI  lUUiaUUnS:   MakesureofitbylookingforourtrademarkSS- 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co.,  3439  Dorr  St.,Toledo, Ohio 
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The  New  10c  Writing  Tablet 
Made  of  a  Standard,  Water-marked  Paper 


Envelopes 
to   Match 


0 


Ruled  or 
Unruled 


w^mm 


'Uhe  Qualify   'Paper  Used  by  Millions 


Something  new!  For  years  the 
largest  business  firms  in  America 
have  preferred  Hammermill  Bond 
for  its  strength,  quality  and  fine 
writing  surface.  But  now,  for 
the  first  time,  Hammermill  Bond 
is  put  up  for  home,  office  and 
general  use  as  a  convenient  wri- 
ting tablet. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  paper 
offered  in  10c  tablets,  you  can 
secure  the  advantages  that  have 
made  Hammermill  Bond   '  the 


quality  paper  used  by  millions." 
Its  clear  writing  surface  is  a  joy 
to  pen  or  pencil.  Its  durability 
keeps  it  fresh-looking  under 
much  handling.  Its  quality  ap- 
pearance will  add  distinction  to 
your  correspondence. 

Ask  for  Hammermill  Bond 
Tablets  and  you'll  have  a  choice 
of  six  popular  sizes;  three  fin- 
ishes— Ripple,  Linen  and  Vel- 
lum; ruled  or  unruled;  and 
envelopes  to  match. 


You  can  get  your  Hammermill  Bond  Tablet*  wherever  you  buy  your  stationery 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 
Western    Tablet    Company,   St.    Joseph,    Mo. 

Refer  all  inquiries  regarding  writing  tablets  to  above 


Hammermill  Paper  Company 
Erie,  Pa. 
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Every  Married   Couple 

and  all  who  Contemplate  marriage 

Should    Own 

this  compute  informative  book 

4  The   Science   of   a 
New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Kndorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.  B.  Unfold* 
the  secrets  of  married  happiness,  soof- 
t'-n  revealed  too  Late!  Ho  book  Uk«  it 
to  l>e  had  at  the  piice.  We  ran  (inly 
give  a  few  <>f  Mt*J  chapter  mbjoctl  here 
as  this  book  is  not  meant  for  children. 
(  Audits  granted  I 

lag*    and    Its   Advantages.     Age 

at  Which   to    Harry,     Law   of  Choice. 

knalfawL     Qaallttai  One  should 

Avoid  in    Chooctug       Anatomy  of    Re- 

ti  in  A  in. it  i  vcness:  Continence. 
Children       Genius. 

Conception  Pregnancy.  Confine- 
ment. Nursing.  How  a  Happy  Harried 
Uft  is  Secured. 

Deecriptive  circular  giving  full  and  com* 
ateu  tabu  ol  contents  mailed  KltKK 

S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  slM^lVitl 
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BOW  LEGS  UNSIGHTLY 

Those  afflicted  with  bow  legs  should  wear 
the  "Perfect  Leg  Form"  and  overcome 
this  deformity.  Trousers  hang;  perfectly 
straight.  Made  of  the  highest  grade  alu- 
minum. Light,  sanitary,  durable  and  in- 
expensive. Easy  put  on  and  are  adjustable 
to  any  size.  Highly  recommended  by  tail- 
ors. Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 
of  men  wearing  our  improved  forms  and  as 
they  appear  without  them. 
"THE  PERFECT"  SALES  CO..  Dept.  D 
140  No.  Mayfield  Ave..  Austin.  Chicago,  111. 


and  the  amounts  due  to 
banks,  as  follows: 


Aggregate 

Bank  of  N.  V $27,513,600 

Merfal  Nat.  Bank 21,582,700 

Mec  A  Met  N.  Bk.. .  69,060,500 

Nut.  (itv  Bk 214,8S1,800 

Chem.  Nat.  Bk 31,663,100 

Mer.  1a.  Nut.  Bk 8,345,200 

Nut.  Hutch.  &  1).  Bk..  2,342,100 

Am.  Ex.  Nat.  B 60,707,700 

Nat.  B.  of  Com 137,268,300 

Chat.  &Phe.  Nat.  Bk.  23,693,800 

Hanover  Nat.  Bk 105,461,700 

(it.  Cent.  Nat.  Bk....  26,612,400 

Nat.  Nass.  Bank 13,718,000 

Mar.  A-  Kul.  Nat.  Bk. .  10,870,900 

I  nip.  &  T.  Nat.  Bk . . .  27,386,400 

N.  Park  Bank 104,509,000 

E.  River  Nat.  Bk 2,023,600 

Fourth  Nat.  Bank. . . .  34,782,800 

Second  Nat.  Bank. . . .  13,978,700 

First  Nat.  Bank 107,710,500 

Irvine  Nat.  Bank 40,384,100 

N.  Y.  Co.  Nat.  Bk.. . .  9,329,000 

Chase  Nat.  Bk 121,030,000 

Lincoln  Nat.  Bk 15,920,500 

Garfield  Nat.  Bk 10,663,800 

Fifth  Nat.  Bk 4,476,800 

Seaboard  Nat.  Bk 32,797,900 

Liberty  Nat.  Bk 27,857,300 

C.  &  Iron  Nat.  Bk....  7,898,000 

In.  Ex.  Nat.  Bk 10,165,900 

Batt.  Pk.  Nat.  Bk....  2,128,900 

Bronx  Nat.  Bank 1,075,100 

Goth.  Nat.  Bank 2,166,300 

Harriman  Nat.  Bk. . . .  13,439,500 

Nat.  Res.  Bank 4,415,100 

Sherman  Nat.  Bk 2,185,400 

Brooklyn    and    other 

boroughs 34,081,600 

Tot.  Greater  N.  Y. .  .$1,384, 128,000 


them  from  other 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 

EltBIOVt  the  Cause  with  Nature's  Own   good. 

TYLER'S  MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Supplies  the  necessary  nour- 
ishment and  mineral  salts  to  restore 
health  and  keep  you  in  health.  Will  aid 
digestion  and  give  you  a  natural,  normal  appetite.  Pro- 
longs life.  Conserves  health.    Makes  life  worth  living;, 

Send  2r  stamp  for  K«w  good  Hook  hiiJ  He;,!id  Giiule.  or  Mad  10c 
for  trial  can  of  the  good  ami  Book,  postpaid  to  any  mMresA. 
Byron  Tyler,  7 1  Syndicate  Bids.,  Kama*  City,  Mo. 


Due  Banks 

Due  from 

and  Trust 

Banks  and 

Cos. 

Bankers 

$10,180,000 

J2.3S4.300 

12,504,500 

1,964,600 

30,034,900 

3,979.500 

'.<J.1.J4,400 

20.449,300 

6,579,800 

3,016,900 

3,148,400 

729,300 

400 

115.200 

22.M6.400 

4.914.900 

66,562,200 

7.770,900 

9,433,700 

"  -•,900 

66,342,700 

6,690,900 

7,119,500 

3,421,800 

2,534,800 

1,556,600 

2,541,500 

1,237,000 

12,982,200 

2,514.600 

61,688,400 

9,946.900 

59,100 

259,200 

22,380,200 

3,626,500 

383,700 

1,083,600 

54,911,800 

3,271,600 

19,790,700 

3,800,100 

872,800 

489.900 

75,995,500 

8,276,800 

1,784,200 

1,295,800 

1,648,000 

1,041,900 

389,000 

290,200 

19,892,500 

2,746.600 

14,197,100 

1,697,700 

2,358,100 

740,800 

1,681,300 

1,099,100 

39,700 

218,400 

65,500 

198,500 

64,800 

147,600 

4,763,100 

2,399,200 

2,381,900 

1.757,000 

248,100 

463,600 

5,736,200 

4,453,100 

$636,567,100  $112,752,800 


THE    FAILURES    OF    LAST    YEAR    AND 
THEIR    CAUSES 

BradstreeCs  on  January  24  presented  it? 
yearly  summary  of  failures.  Avhich  numbered 
last  year  14,551,  with  aggregate  liabilities 
of  $292,347,343,  and  assets  of  .$159,054,911. 
These  figures  indicate  an  increase  over  1912 
of  5.3  per  cent.,  over  1911  one  of  15  per 
cent.,  and  over  1910  one  of  25.7  per  cent 
What  is  still  more  striking  is  that  they 
show  an  increase  of  3. 6  per  cent,  over  1908, 
which  was  a  year  of  great  trade  depres- 
sion following  the  acute  financial  pain, 
of  1907.  When  comparison  is  made  wit li 
1906,  "the  best  of  recent  trade  years."  the 
increase  last  year  is  found  to  have  been  55 
per  cent.  In  the  matter  of  liabilities  the 
failures  in  1903  were  46  per  cent,  greater 
than  were  those  for  1912,  55  per  cent, 
greater  than  for  1910,  and  108  per  cent 
greater  than  for  1909.  This  combination 
of  simultaneous  increase  in  numbers  and 
liabilities  made  1913  "the  third  worst  year 
as  regards  failures  and  the  fourth  worst 
year  as  regards  liabilities  that  the  country 
has  record  of  in  the  past  third  of  a  century." 
As  to  causes  of  depression  during  the  year 
BradstreeCs  s&ys: 

"The  fore  part  of  that  year  showed  some 
favorable  effects  projected  from  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  when  crop  yields, 
except  in  parts  of  the  South,  were  gener- 
ally favorable;  but  neutralizing  this  in 
many  ways  was  the  practically  year-long 
liquidation,  at  first  in  securities,  but  later 
in  all  commercial  lines.  This  liquidation 
itself  was  an  inheritance  of  1912,  in  that  a 
world-wide  overextension  of  credit  was 
sharply  revealed  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Balkan  War  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
The  disquiet  caused  by  forced  financial 
readjustment  was  not  the  onl}-  source  of 
unsettlement,  however.  The  tariff  was 
revised,  a  new  currency  system  was 
established,  and  the  relations  of  the  law  to 
'  big  business '  were  a  subject  of  wide-spread 
discussion. 

"Natural  as  well  as  artificial  restraints 
upon  business  enterprise  were  not  lacking. 
Unprecedented  floods  alternated  with  die- 
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astrous  droughts  to  cause  damage,  and  the 
year's  agricultural  results,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  corn  crop,  were  not  favor- 
able, t  ho  large  yields  of  cotton  and  record 
yields  of  wheat,  sold  at  high  prices,  miti- 
gated some  of  the  other  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. To  what  extent  each  of  these  un- 
settling causes  was  directly  responsible  for 
some  curious  fluctuations  in  the  failure 
totals  and  liabilities  can  not,  of  course,  be 
established,  but  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
outlook,  which  began  to  clear  late  in  1913, 
is  being  viewed  more  favorably,  the  over- 
mastering importance  of  the  financial  ele- 
ment in  the  entire  situation  seems  to 
become  increasingly  clear.  Money  hoard- 
ing abroad  because  of  fears  of  war  found  a 
parallel  at  home  in  close  handling  of  bank 
reserves  and  a  scrutiny  and  restriction  of 
credit  which  has  found  few  counterparts 
in  any  but  years  of  acute  panic  strain." 

Following  a  presentation  of  statistics  on 
tins  subject,  Bradstreet' s  presents  comments 
on  causes  leading  to  failures  in  business.  It 
is  now  twenty-four  years  since  Bradslreet's 
began  to  make  these  studies.  It  indicates 
eight  causes,  due  to  the  individual,  as  against 
three  others,  which  are  quite  beyond  indi- 
vidual control.  Following  is  its  statement 
of  the  eleven  causes: 

A. — Due  to  Faults  of  Those  Failing 

Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes). 

Inexperience  (without  other  incompetence). 

Lack  of  Capital. 

Unwise  Credits. 

Speculation  (outside  regular  business). 

Neglect    of    Business     (due    to    doubtful 

habits). 
Personal  Extravagance. 
Fraudulent  Disposition  of  Property. 

B. — Not  Due  to  Faults  of  Those 
Failing 

Specific  Conditions  (disaster,  etc.). 
Failure  of  Others   (of  apparently  solvent 

debtors). 
Competition. 

The  writer  discusses  in  detail  the  indi- 
vidual and  outside  causes: 

"In  1913,  80.5  per  cent. — almost  exactly 
four-fifths  of  the  failures,  in  fact — were 
attributed  to  the  shortcomings  of  those  who 
failed,  while  19.5  per  cent,  were  classed 
under  causes  apparently  beyond  their  con- 
trol. In  1912  the  proportions  were  respec- 
tively 80.3  per  cent,  and  19.7  per  cent. 
This  constancy  in  statistics  over  two  such 
dissimilar  years  is  a  striking  feature,  and 
one  which  seems  to  point  to  the  relatively 
small  effect  of  what  might  be  termed  busi- 
ness environment  in  predisposing  to  disaster 
in  1913.  In  1911,  78.9  per  cent,  of  the 
failures  were  charged  to  the  individual, 
while  21.1  per  cent,  proceeded  from  the 
outside.  In  1910,  the  proportions  were  82 
and  18  per  cent.,  respectively;  in  1909  they 
were  81  and  19  per  cent.,  and  in  1908  they 
were  77.5  and  22.5  per  cent.,  respectively. 

"The  whittling  down  of  the  percentage 
attributed  to  outside  causes  as  compared 
with  1908,  another  year  of  stress,  might  not 
unreasonably  be  attributed  to  advances  in 
credit  reporting  or  care  in  credit  granting 
over  the  ensuing  years.  In  liabilities,  in 
1913,  73.7  per  cent,  were  grouped  under 
what  might  be  termed  personal  causes, 
while  26.3  per  cent,  were  credited  to  outside 
influences.  In  1912  the  percentage  due  to 
personal  causes  was  80,  while  that  due 
to  outside  influences  was  20  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  liabilities  due  to  individual 


The  Howard  Watch 


IN  higher  railroad  cir- 
cles there  is  a  very 
natural  ambition  to 
carry  a  watch  that  is  not 
merely  Railroad  Standard, 
but  a  standard  for  railroad 
watches. 

It  is  well  known  that  Railroad 
Officials  and  the  higher  grades  of 
Trainmen  show  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  the  Howard  Watch. 

But  there  is  also  among  the  rank,  and 
file  a  surprising  number  who  have  the 
wholesome  ambition  to  own  a  Howard, 
and  who  make  it  a  point  to  get  one, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  self-sacrifice. 


In  America,  as  nowhere  else,  the 
typical  railroad  president,  corporation 
executive,  head  of  an  industry  or  a  busi- 
ness house,  is  the  man  who  has  made 
his  way  up  from  the  ranks. 

And  it  is  often  the  man  in  the  ranks, 
impelled  by  his  self-respect,  his  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  his  ambition  for  the 
better  things  of  his  calling,  who  saves 
to  get  a  Howard. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached—from the  17-jevvel  (double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  in  18K 
gold  case  at  $170 — and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Stgsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD  Watch," 
giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it. 
Drop  us  a  post  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


iDo  Your  Printing*! 

&)  ^•W('ar(is,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
■^SjkSSi Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Savemoney.  Big  profit 
fc^^W^M  P''"t'n£forottiers.  All  easy. rulessent.  Write 
)(gj^\~^A  factory  for  press  catalog, TYPE,  cards,  paper. 
"outfits,  samples.  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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X  A   MONTH   BUYS  THIS 

VISIBLE   OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER. 

Nothing  Down — Free  Trial. 
Less  than  Agents'  Prices. 
Shipped  on  approval.  If  you 
want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $4  a 
month.  Our  booklet  is  worth 
sending  for  because  it  tells  you 
how  to  save  $41. 50.  It's  FREE. 
TYPEWRITERS  1)1X11!  I  lit  I  I  V  «.  SYNDICATE 
166  N-10  IV.  Michigan  Ulvil. ,  <  Hit  A«.o     (198) 


A.  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100   Machine.      Over   31,000   in   Daily    Use. 

Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parts  against 

\1  W   He  .    jflH  ^^.     tne    secret   of   our   $18   price. 

Y*V  gff'vT  A.      !t's     b,nlt     '"     tne    famom 

Elliott-Fisher   Bill- 


Chas.  B.  lUun'ii    Typewriter  « 


r,  Machine  Fac- 
tory, sold  od  a 
money-  back- 
unless  -satisfied 
guaranty.  Wt. 
41^  lbs.  You  can 
carry  for  home 
use,  business  or 
trips.  Send  for 
iMtnlegandAgto. 
Proposition. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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All  those  feet 
had  Corns 

Watch  the  feet  that 
now  trip  lightly.  All  of 
them  had  corns. 

But  the  owners  learned  of 
Blue=jay.  They  applied  it  in 
a  minute.  There  was  no  more 
pain.  The  corn  was  forgotten. 
And  in  two  days  the  corn  came 
out. 


Soon  or  late  you  will  treat  your 
corns  in  that  way.  You  will  stop 
the  paring,  stop  the  old-time  treat- 
ments. You  will  deal  with  corns  in 
a  scientific  way. 

You  will  take  them  out,  with  no 
soreness,  no  pain,  no  inconvenience. 

Nearly  half  the  corns  in  the 
country  are  now  ended  by  Blue  =  jay — 
a  million  corns  a  month. 

Why  wait  ?  Other  ways,  as  you 
well  know,  don't  really  end  a  corn. 
Why  don't  you  try  this  easy,  painless, 
most  effective  way  ? 

Why  don't  you  try  it  now? 

Blue  =  jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents-— at  Druggists 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


Make  Liquid  Soap  for  50c  a  Gallon 

Any  one  can  make  this  high  grade  liquid  soap,  in  his  own  home. 
Formula  and  full  directions  for  making,  sent  for  $1 .00. 

Dept.  A,   IDEAL  LIQUID  SOAP  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


If  You  Value  hair  beaut 
Hair  health 


and  Seal 

Clean  line 


For  This 
Valuable  Booklet  TODAY 

Hnlr  never  (alia  from  a  healthy 
•calp.  The  use  of  a  CLEAN 
brash  prevents  dandruff  and 
other  halr-destroylng  germs 
and  scalp  diseases. 
This  FREE  Booklet  tells  how 
to  keep  your  hair  beautlfal  and 
your  scalp  healthy.  We  send 
It  prepaid  together  with  a  com- 
plete catalog  of  8ANITAX 
Germ-proof  Brunhes  on  receipt 
of  your  dealer's  name  and 
addresa      Simply  address' 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO..  2321  S.  Wibaih  Ave 


Chicago. 


shortcomings,    it    will    be   seen,    dropl    in 

l'.tlo.  but  is  still  fully  equal  to  or  above 
tin-  like  percentages  in  the  years  from  191 1 
back  to  1908,  which  were  respectively  70.3 
per  cent,  iu  1911,  73.9  per  cent,  in  1910, 
72.5  per  cent,  in  1909,  and  62  per  cent,  in 
1908. 

"Leading  causes  of  failure  rather  lost  in 
influence  in  1913  when  compared  with  1912. 
Thus  Incompetence,  which  in  1912,  for  the 
first  time  since  these  records  were  begun, 
surpassed  Lack  of  Capital  as  a  cause  of 
failure,  in  1913  fell  back  to  second  place, 
the  proportions  being  29.2  per  cent.  fin- 
Lack  or  Capita]  and  28.6  per  cent,  for 
Incompetence.  Specific  Conditions,  the 
third  most  weighty  cause  of  failure, 
furnished  15.3  per  cent,  of  all  failures. 
These  three  causes,  which  together  ac- 
counted for  73.1  per  cent,  of  all  failures, 
each  lost  in  compelling  force  from  1912. 
when  they  accounted  for  70.4  per  cent,  of 
all,  and  were  noticeable  also  for  the  fact 
that  they  showed  shrinkages  of  importance; 
while  seven  of  the  other  eight  causes,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  accounted  for  most 
of  the  increase  in  number.  Of  these  seven, 
Fraud  figures  most  prominently  in  both 
number  and  percentage,  with  11.1  per  cent, 
credited  thereto  in  1913,  as  against  10.3 
per  cent,  in  1912;  and  furthermore,  it 
accounted  for  26  per  cent,  of  the  increase 
in  number  of  all  failures  over  the  preceding 
year.  Indeed,  Fraud  as  a  cause  in  1913 
showed  the  largest  number  ever  recorded, 
and  its  proportion  was  exceeded  only  four 
times  in  twenty-three  years. 

'"Other  causes  gaining  in  importance 
were  Inexperience  with  5. 1  per  cent.,  against 
4.6  per  cent,  in  1912;  Unwise  Credits  with 
2.6  per  cent.,  against  2  per  cent,  in  1912; 
Competition  with  2.3  per  cent.,  against  1.9 
per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year;  Failures 
of  Others  with  1.9  per  cent.,  against  1.3  per 
cent.;  while  Speculation  and  Extravagance, 
minor  causes,  furnished  the  balance  of  the 
increases  in  percentage.  Neglect  as  a  cause 
stood  unchanged  over  the  two  years.  In  lia- 
bilities, the  fluctuations  in  percentages  were 
even  more  marked  than  in  number.  Thus 
Lack  of  Capital,  Incompetence,  Fraud,  In- 
experience, Speculation,  Neglect,  Extrava- 
gance, and  Competition  all  declined  in  im- 
portance in  the  creation  of  liabilities  in  1913 
as  compared  with  1912.  Lack  of  Capital 
accounted  for  only  24.9  per  cent.,  as  against 
33. o  per  cent,  in  1912;  Incompetence  for 
18.4  per  cent.,  as  against  26.8  per  cent., 
and  Fraud  for  8.4  per  cent.,  as  against  8.8 
per  cent,  in  1912. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Unwise  Credits 
furnished  16  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  as 
against  2.4  per  cent,  in  1912;  Specific 
Conditions  accounted  for  14  per  cent.,  as 
against  13.8  per  cent.,  and  Failures  of 
Others  for  11.4  per  cent.,  as  against  4.9 
per  cent,  in  1912.  Thus  Unwise  Credits 
and  Failures  of  Others,  which  accounted 
for  practically  all  the  enlargement  shown  in 
liabilities,  together  furnished  27.4  percent. 
of  the  liabilities,  as  against  only  7.5  per 
cent,  in  1912.  Of  the  first -mentioned  cause. 
Unwise  Credits,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
expansion  here  shown  is  explained  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  large 
banking  suspensions,  and  the  inference  is 
possible  that  extensions  of  credit  by  banks 
sufficient  to  have  exercised  this  effeel 
bordered  upon  the  domain  of  unsound  or 
improper  banking." 


FURTHER    INCREASES    IN    SHARE- 
HOLDERS 

During  the  inactivity  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes in  1913  observers  often  won- 
dered who  were  the  purchasers  of  such 
Stocks    as    were    actually    sold.      With    the 

coming  of  the  new  year,  however,  and  the 
publication  of  revised  lists  of  stockholders 


H0LSTEIN  COWS'  MILK 
WILL  MAKE  BABY 
STRONG  AND  VIGOROUS 

What  if  your  baby  must  be  nourifhed  without  breast 
milk!  That  is  no  reason  why  ii  should  not  thrive  and 
grow  as  plump  and  rosj  as  any  breast  fed  baby. 

Give  your  baby  clean  frt-sh  Holstein  milk,  modified 
according  to  your  doctor's  directioi  s.  It  will  prevent  all 
the  digestive  troubles  that  interfere  with  steady  gains  iu 
weight  and  strength. 

Specialists  order  Holstein  milk  for  Infant  Feeding  be- 
cause it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  breast  milk.  It  contains 
only  as  much  cream  or  butter  fat  as  a  little  baby  can  digest, 
and  the  fat  is  in  the  form  of  small  even  globules.  The  curds 
formed  are  soft  and  flocculent  and  yield  rapidly  to  the 
action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  In  richer  milk  th 
globules  are  twice  as  large  as  in  Holstein  milk,  and  the 
curds  formed  are  larte  and  solid. 

Holstein  cows  are  famous  for  their  health  and  strength. 
Their  milk  will  give  your  baby  the  vitality  needed  to  bui.d 
a  strong  constitution. 

If  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you.  write  us,  giving  his 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  help  you  secure  a  tupply. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  ''The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk. 


HOLSTFIN-FRIESIAN     ASSOCIATION 

28L  American  Building,       Brattleboro,  VL. 


(OF  COURSE) 

BECAUSE  "ITS  THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 

&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


hV  BEST LIGHT] 

■^■■»  Safe,  powerful,  brilliant,  rtftftdj  and  cheap— 

five  reasons  why  you  should  replace  expensive 
electricity,  unpleasant  oil*  and  wasteful  gas  with 
the  most  efficient  "f  all  lights — the  "Best"  light. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write  tot  catal  . 
today  showing  over  200  different  styles. 
I  ill  BEST  i  n.li  I  «  n 
!>3  Bast  5 Hi  Bt.a  <  anion,  O. 
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Protect  Nose 
and  Throat 

against  ills  from 

wind  and  dust  with 

Luden's  —  just     as 

goggles  protect  your 

eyes. 

LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH  DROPS 

"GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF" 

from  coughs,  colds  and  throat  strain.  A 
wonderful  throat  ease.  Make  outdoor  life 
more  healthful ;  breathing  easier  ;  speak- 
ing clearer. 

' ' Luden  's  Have  a  Hundred  Uses ' 

Sold  Everywhere — 
5c— the  yellow  package. 

WM.H.  LUDEN 

Manufacturing  Confectioner 

Rbading,  Pa. 
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in  several  corporations,  it  appears  that 
much  of  the  stock  then  sold  went  into  the 
hands  of  small  purchasers  who  paid  for  it 
in  full.  One  of  the  companies  whose  show- 
ing indicates  this  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  in  which  has  occurred  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
stockholders. 

There  was  also  a  large  increase  during 
the  year  in  holders  of  Steel.  That  corpor- 
ation now  has  about  12"), 000  shareholders 
of  record,  the  largest  number  it  has  ever 
had.  Besides  these  shareholders  of  record, 
however,  are  others  in  Steel  who  are 
represented  by  shares  held  by  brokerage 
houses  and  foreign  syndicates — shares 
actually  owned  by  thousands  of  individuals 
and  corporations  bein?  known  oidy  to 
brokerage  houses  and  syndicates.  If  these 
were  added  to  the  125,000  known  holders, 
it  is  believed  that  a  total  of  perhaps  150,000 
shareholders  in  Steel  might  be  obtained. 
It  is  interesting  to  add  that,  among  these 
stockholders,  are  over  40,000  employees  of 
the  corporation.  It  appears  further  that 
the  average  number  of  shares  of  preferred 
Mock  held  by  these  stockholders  is  46.5 
and  the  average  of  common  109.3.  In 
1901  the  shareholders  of  Steel  numbered 
only  32,000;  in  1906  there  were  only  65,000, 
and  so  late  as  1912  only  104,000  against 
125,000  now.  The  average  holding  of 
stock  in  1901  was  318  shares,  in  1906  it  was 
133  shares,  and  in  1912,  53  shares.  The 
average  now,  for  preferred  and  common 
both,  is  70. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  gave 
returns,  showing  the  number  of  share- 
holders in  265  corporations,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  stock  of  over  $10,368,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  stockholders  in 
these  corporations  is  more  than  1,000,000. 
The  figures  on  which  the  returns  are  based 
are  declared  to  be  official. 


NORTH    SEA   SHIPPING 

The  rate  war  between  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  and  the  other  transatlantic 
steamship  lines — English,  German,  Dutch, 
French,  and  American — gives  interest  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  London  Economist, 
showing  the  enormous  growth  and  great 
volume  of  the  shipping  of  the  North  Sea. 
Considering  its  daily  weight  and  value 
afloat,  the  North  Sea  is  declared  by  this 
writer  to  be  "by  far  the  busiest  and  richest 
expanse  of  sea  in  the  world."  The  writer 
can  not  better  describe  it  than  by  saying 
the  North  Sea  is  "the  Trafalgar  Square  of 
shipping."  Mighty  states  and  thriving 
towns  are  dependent  upon  it.  While  its 
whole  seaboard  can  not  be  much  more  than 
4,000  miles  long,  it  is  probably  correct  to 
say  that  "seven-eighths  of  the  ocean- 
going shipping ,  of  the  whole  world  of 
foreign  trade  is  owned  and  registered  in 
countries  which  surround  this  sea."  It 
embraces  waters  which  stretch  from  the 
Straits  of  Dover  on  the  south  to  the  Shet- 
land Islands  and  the  coast  of  Norway  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  east  is  bounded  by 
the  mainland  of  Europe  and  by  the  Baltic 
Sea  as  entered  through  the  Cattegat.  Its 
length  is  over  600  miles,  its  maximum  width 
400  miles.  The  countries  bordering  upon 
it  are  "the  greatest  seafaring  nations  of 
the  world" — England,  Germany,  Norway. 
Its  ports  possess  between  them  "half  the 
mercantile  tonnage  of  the  world."  Follow- 
ing is  a  table  of  the  tonnage  of  North  Sea 


a 


What  Shall  I  Do  "? 


Some  day  you  must  face  this  question— perhaps  tomorrow. 
An  accident  happens,  a  bad  cut,  a  jagged  wound,  a  rusty  nail 
thrust,  any  one  of  a  thousand  things  you  know  if  it  is  not 
quickly  attended  to  it  will  become  inflamed  and  the  danger  of 
blood  poisoning  then  becomes  a  vital,  personal  one.  In  every 
such  emergency  your  first  thought  should  be 

Dioxogen 


Better  to  apply  it  a  thousand  times  when  there  is  no  real 
danger  than  to  go  without   it  once  at  the  critical   moment. 
The  best  and  cheapest  insurance  you  can 
buy  is  a  bottle  of  Dioxogen. 

Why  Dioxogen  ? 

Because  it  is  the  one  pure  Peroxide  of 
Hydrogen.  It  purifies  by  setting  free 
Oxygen — nature's  own  greatest  purifier. 

Ask  for  Dioxogen  by  name  and  protect 
yourself  against  common,  cheap  peroxide, 
containing  Acetanilid  as  a  "preservative." 
Think  carefully  when  you  see  Acetanilid  on 
a  bottle — the  Government  prohibits  its  use 
unless  the  exact  quantity  is  plainly  stated 
on  the  label.  It  is  used  to  make  cheap  per- 
oxide KEEP — but  it  also  makes  it  rank  and 
gives  it  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell. 


.'•^Tl^r      *   POWERFUL       rrtA*1 
Co"-""*!.   AND    EXTEPN*1  J 

"U*KlAND  CHEMICAL 


It  is  important  that  you  ask  for  Dioxogen  BY  NAME 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  98  Front  St.,  New  York 


Dioxogen  is  always  sold  in   a  sealed  container  for  your 
protection.   See  that  this  container  is  sealed  when  you  buy. 


HILI 


NOT  BAITS  hl0adnko 

m 


The  choice  of  experi- 
enced anglers.    A  small 
outfit,    interchangeable, 
catches  any  fresh  water  game 
fish.  "Standard",  "Slim  Eli", 
"Idaho"  shapes— niokle.  cop- 
per,  brass,  aluminum,  black  and 
gold  finishes  suitable  for  bright  or  dull  days. 
Ball  bearing  "spin  so  easy"  blades— reversible, 
FREE  NEW  1914  CATALOG    Actual  sized  illustra 
tions,  new  Hies,  spinners,  rods,  lines,  etc.    2c  stamp 
brings  it.  *  1612  High  Street 

The  John  J.  Hildebrandt  Co.  Logansport,  I  ml..  t7.  S.  A. 


Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 

50,1 


For  well  dressed 

comfort-lovers 


"Satisfaction 
or  money  back' 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  C  A.  Edgarton  Mfg.  Co.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


PLAYING  CARDS 


AIR-CUSHION  fUCISH 

CONGRESS 

PLAYING  CARDS 

606 

COLO  EDGES 

kUSPumacCMoCa 


For  Social  Play 

A  card  party — old  friends 
meet— new  friendships 
formed.  Dainty  Congress 
Cards  with  their  beautiful 
backs  add  spirit  and  tone, 
Air-Cushion  Finish 


-  OFHCIAL  RULES 

CARD  GAMES 

Hoyle  up-to-date 

SEND  15  <£  IN  STAMPS 


BICYCLE 

0^  CLUB  INDEXES       ^^^t 


PLAYING  CARDS 


50C  PER  PACK 


For  General  Play 

Since  Bicycle  outlasts  other 
cardsof  equal  price  and  out- 
wear many  times  those  cost- 
ing slightly  less,  Bicycle  is 
the  logical  card  to  buy. 
Ivory  or  AJr-Cashion  Finish 


Z5<?  PER  PACK 


THE  U.  S. PLAYING  CARD  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.A, 
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THE  "NIACARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Hoi  lac, 
M  14. Ml  I    c  'MP   COMPAXV,  \l  U    l  OICH  CITV 

Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


30  DAYS 

reeTrial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER   3°  •**£» 

'  one  month  a 

free  trial  on  thin  finestof  bicycles—  the  "Rangor."  We 


will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 

cent  deposit  in  advance   This  on  <  r  is  absolutely  genuine. 

WRITE    TODAY  for  our  bi*  catalog  showing 
"■""*■     ***•*■*-»««    our  fu|1  Jine  of  bloycleg  for 

nv-n  and  women,  boys  and  fjirls  at  priest  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  it*  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.     It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycle!  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
on"-,  a*  S3  to  $8  each.  v 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  earh  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  RangOr  furnished  by  us. 

It    Cost*    You   Nothing  to   learn  what   we  offer 
you   and  how  we  can  do  it       You  will  he  astonish' 
convinced.     Do  not  buy  ■  bicycle,  ti»es  or  sundries  until 
you  jfet  our  catalog  and  new    peefft] '  fen     Writs  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Why  Pay  $17.50 

You  can  buy  this  beautiful 
Morris  chair  direct  from  our 
factory  at  half  the  price  asked 
at  retail   stores.     We  build  it  in 
four  sections    ship   it  to  you  at 
knock-down  freight  rates  in  com- 
pact crate. 


Mail 
Postal 
For  This 
Catalog 


Buy  Direct— Save  $8.55 

You    pay    only    for    materials,    workmanship, 
etc.,  plus  the  one  usual    small  profit   to  us. 
We    save  you   all    other    unnecessary  ex- 
penses.    We  sell  from  our  catalog 
only  and  ship  from  our  own  fac- 
tories 'direct  to 
SSS^BfStil  vou-     Hack    of 


COHe^acHT 


piece  is  our 

guarantee.     If 

you  are  not  satisfied 

at  any  time  within  a  full 

year,   you  may  ship  it    b:\ck, 

we  immediately  refund  your 

money,    including     freight. 

Only 

$8.95  In  Four  Sections 

Select  Quartered  WHITE  Oak.  Built  with  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  old  miister  cabinet  makers  possessing  an  indi- 
viduality :in<l  artistic  charm  befitting  the  bom*  of  quality. 
bight  different  shades  of  finish.     Imperial  leather  cushions. 

New  1914  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  over  400  other  beautiful  examples  of  Come-Packt 
craftsmanship  in  living,  dining,  bedroom  and  den  furniture 
—  in  sections— at  30%  to  60V;  savings.    Sent  free— postpaid 

Come-Packt  Furniture  Co.,   219  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


vessels   tliat    have  entered  and  cleared  in 
the  foreign  trade  in  the  year  1911-1912. 


London* 

Tvne  Ports* 



Middlesbrough*. 

Antwerp 

Ostend  

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Bremen 

Hamburg  

Christiauia 


Entered 


Otmd 


1911 


Set  Tons 

13,163,101 

7,460,559 

4,040,027 

13.233,677 

1,117,206 

10,624,499 

3,192,737 

1,541,555 


1912 


1911 


Set  Tons 

4,360,000 

13.686,297 

l,104,07a 

12,126,581 

3,363,218 
12,346.600 

1,389,360 


Set  Tons 

11,172,298 

8,335,762 

3.601,467 

1,105,967 
10,609314 

1,936,732' 

3,073.578' 

11,994,379 

1,108,093' 


Net  Tom 

3.860,851 

13,665,346 
1,094^37 

11,950.442 

12,594,733 


"  The  statistics  for  these  ports  represent  the  tonnage  "arriv- 
arting,"     which    is    slightly  larger  thau  the 
"entrances"  and  "clearances." 

As  will  be  seen  in  this  table,  the  North 
Sea  ports  of  chief  importance  are  London, 
Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam.  Their 
totals  of  foreign  trade  are  close  enough 
to  one  another  to  make  them  vigorous 
rivals  for  iirst  place.  It  appears  that  both 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg  have  surpassed 
London  in  the  tonnage  of  shipping  entered 
and  cleared  in  its  foreign  trade,  while 
Rotterdam  is  now  "running  a  neck-and- 
neck  race  with  London  and  threatens  to 
outstrip  her  three  competitors."  Rotter- 
dam in  recent  years  has  thrived  under  very 
progressive  commercial  activity,  and  Ant- 
werp accordingly  has  suffered  severely — 
especially  in  her  grain  trade;  but  Antwerp 
has  undertaken,  through  the  construction  of 
four  new  grain  elevators  and  an  extension 
of  her  port,  to  compete — and  with  better 
success  thus  far — with  her  rival. 

The  writer  notes  as  curious  the  fact  that 
Hamburg,  during  the  last  few  years,  has 
made  less  progress  than  either  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam — that  is,  the  increase  relatively 
has  been  greater  in  these  ports  of  the 
Netherlands  than  in  the  great  German 
port.  The  writer  surmises  that  Antwerp, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  Rotter- 
dam, at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  '"have 
been  found  more  convenient  as  shipping 
centers  for  the  great  industrial  districts 
of  Westphalia  and  southern  Germany  than 
the  more  northerly  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  admirably  tho  it  may  be 
situated  for  serving  Berlin,  Saxony,  and 
Silesia." 

While  London,  as  a  port  of  foreign 
shipping,  is  falling  behind  the  three  other 
great  harbors  of  the  North  Sea,  we  are  not 
to  disregard  the  immense  amount  of  coast- 
ing trade  that  converges  in  the  Thames 
Great  Britain  has  a  much  greater  coast-line 
in  the  X<  rth  Sea  than  Belgium,  or  Holland, 
or  Germany:  hence  the  far  greater  volume 
of  her  coasting  trade,  which  in  1912  pro- 
duced a  total  in  arriving  vessels  of  5,761,- 
278  net  tons,  and  in  departing  vessels  of 
7,865,067  net  Ions.  The  same  point  might 
be  made  as  to  Newcastle,  whence  in  1912 
coasting-trade  shipping  worth  3,285,398 
net  tons  departed.  In  the  aggregate  it 
appears  that  about  20,000,000  net  ; 
of  coasting-trade  shipping  departed  last 
year  from  British  North  Sea  ports. 


Useless  Question. — Cli:r<;yman — "  Wilt 
thou  take  this  woman  for  thy  lawful 
wedded  wife?  " 

Prospective  Bridegroom — "Well,  wot 

d'yer    think    I    come    'ere    for?" — London 
Toller. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  287) 

I  ever  heard  Mr.  Pulitzer  try  to  imitate 
any  one's  peculiarities  of  speech.)  When 
1  told  him  no,  I  didn't,  he  said  nothing, 
but  brought  me  food. 

"After  I  had  eaten  he  pulled  out  a 
plug  of  tobacco,  bit  off  a  large  piece,  and 
offered  the  plug  to  me.  I  thanked  him, 
but  declined.  It  took  him  some  time  to 
get  over  that,  but  at  last  he  said,  'Yer 
mean  ter  tell  me  yer  don't  chew!'  I  said 
no,  1  didn't.  He  dropt  the  subject  and 
for  an  hour  or  so  we  talked  about  the  war, 
and  the  crops,  and  the  proposed  railroad. 

"That  man  was  a  gentleman.  He 
didn't  take  another  drink  or  another  chew 
of  tobacco  all  that  time.  The  only  sign 
he  gave  of  his  embarrassment  was  that 
every  now  and  then  during  a  pause  in  the 
conversation  he  fell  to  shaking  his  head 
in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way.  Finally,  before 
he  went  to  bed,  he  produced  a  pipe,  filled  it, 
and  handed  the  tobacco  to  me;  but  I 
failed  him  again,  and  he  put  his  own  pipe 
back  in  his  pocket  firmly,  but  sorrowfully. 

"Well,  my  God!  it  was  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  he  spoke  again,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  I  had  really 
wounded  his  feelings  by  declining  his 
hospitable  offers,  when  he  came  over  and 
stood  in  front  of  me  and  looked  down  on 
me  with  an  expression  of  profound  pity. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  words.  'Young 
feller,'  he  said,  'you  seem  to  be  right  smart 
and  able  for  a  furriner,  but  let  me  tell  you, 
you'll  never  make  a  successful  American 
until  yer  learn  to  drink,  and  chew,  and 
smoke.'" 


STRANGE    STORY    OF    A    WAR-TIME 
MYSTERY 

SCORES  of  tales  have  been  told  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  gold  and  silver 
taken  away  by  President  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  official  family  when  the  Con- 
federate Government  abandoned  Rich- 
mond, but  for  half  a  century  seekers  after 
historical  facts  have  been  unable  to  clear 
up  the  mystery.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  by  the  banks  to  which  the  cash 
belonged  in  vain  efforts  to  find  the  guilty 
men.  Probably  the  reason  the  secret 
was  kept  for  so  long  is  that  the  friends 
of  the  looters  had  no  particular  desire 
to  expose  them.  Anyway,  it  seems  that 
nobody  cared  to  tell  a  lucid,  detailed  story 
of  the  incident  until  Judge  Lewis  Shepherd , 
a  lawyer  of  Chattanooga,  who  served 
through  the  war  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
appeared  in  print  the  other  day  in  an 
interview  given  Mrs.  L.  M.  Cheshire, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Nashville 
Banner.  Mrs.  Cheshire  says  Judge  Eakin, 
another  prominent  Chattanoogan,  vouches 
for  Judge  Shepherd's  story.  We  have 
seen  no  denial  of  it,  or  further  confirma- 
tion, and  give  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
Here  is  the  Tennessean's  account  of  the 
affair : 

When     the     Confederate     Government 
abandoned  Richmond  as  its  capital  all  its 


Tell  Your  Friends  About  Holeproof 


Let  your  friends  know 
what  Holeproof  Hosiery 
saves  for  you.  Show  them 
4 'the  style"— let  them  feel 
the  "comfort." 

For  every-day  wear,  travel,  or 
exercise ;  for  business  men  who  walk 
a  great  deal;  for  strenuous  children; 
for  women  who  want  style  with 
more  than  a  day' sweat — Holeproof 
is  the  logical  hosiery. 

Get  the  lightest,  sheerest  weights 


if  you  want  them.  Six  pairs  of 
Holeproof  will  wear  half  a  year 
without  holes  or  tears.  That  is 
guaranteed.  If  any  of  the  six  pairs 
fail  in  that  time  we  will  replace 
them  with  new  hose  free.  See  if 
there  is  a  single  wanted  hosiery- 
advantage  that  you  do  not  find  in 
Holeproofs. 

The  genuine  Holeproof  is  sold 
in  your  town.  Write  for  the 
dealers'  names.  We  ship  direct 
where  no  dealer  is  near,  charges 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


Holeproof  He 

A.JL      FOREMEN.  WOMEN  Jf  JIAN 


asiera 

AND   CHILDREN,.^ 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  10  Church  Alley,  Liverpool,  England  (526) 


$1.50  per  box  and  up,  for  six  pairs  of 
men's;  of  women's  and  children's  S2.00 
and  up;  of  infants'  (4  pairs)  SI.  Above 
boxes  guaranteed  six  months. 

$2  per  box  for  three  pairs  of  men's 
SILK  Holeproof  Socks;  of  women's 
SILK  Holeproof  Stockings,  *3.  Boxes 
of  silk  guaranteed  three  months. 


■e-i<£^U 


Holeproof 

FOR  WOMEN 


Write  for  the  free  book 
about  Holeproof  Silk 
Gloves,  and  ask  for  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who 
sells  them.  These  are  the 
durable  stylishglovesthat 
every  woman  has  wanted. 
Made  in  all  sizes,  lengths 
and  colors. 


FAMOUS  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 

Which  Have  the  Alluring  Power  of  Carrying  the  Imagination 
of  Stay-at-Home  Folk  Into  the  Far-Off  Regions  of  the  Earth 


The  Land  of  Veiled  Women,  Some  Wanderings 
in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco.  By  John  Foster 
Fraser.     Illustrated.    $1.75  net,  by  mail  $1.86. 

We  travel  from  town  to  town,  from  scene  to  scene,  as 
in  a  world  of  dreams.  His  informal  manner  of  writing 
gives  the  author  a  chance  to  introduce  bits  of  personal 
experience,  gaining  something  of  the  realism  of  a  diary 
with  none  of  the  limitations  of  that  form. 

The  Desert  Gateway.  Biskra  and  Thereabouts.  By 
S.  H.  Leeder.    Illustrated.     $1.75  net,  by  mail  $1.87. 

This  book  is  the  record  of  a  long  sojourn  at  Biskra,  a 
beautiful  oasis  which  has  for  centuries  held  the  Arab 
in  thrall  with  its  mysterious  fascination.  It  is  also  the 
only  accessible  work  of  its  kind  to  die  region  described  in 
"The  Garden  of  Allah." 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  LL.D.  An  Account  of  a  Commonplace  Tour 
Around  the  World.  Illustrated.  Popular  Edition,  $2.25 
net,  by  mail  $2.40  ;  Original  Edition,  $4.00  net,  by  mail 
$4.21. 

A  work  which,  owing  to  its  delightful  style  and  vivid 
description,  has  gone  into  many  printings  to  supply  the 
public  demand.  The  author  visited  many  places  denied 
the  tourist  and  met  the  men  who  were  making  the  history 
of  each  country. 

In  the  Heart  of  Africa.  By  Adolphus  Frederick* 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Profusely  illustrated.  Net, 
$5.00,  postpaid  $5.30. 

A  description  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
equipped  expedition  sent  into  Africa.  The  Duke's  experi- 
ences among  the  pigmy  and  giant  tribes  are  full  of  living 
interest,  and  his  adventures  amongst  wild  beasts  will  thrill 
and  enthrall. 


FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Doncliester 


Pveninq 


HURT 


\WTTH  pique  or  plain  patented  bosoms 
*  *  put  on  the  body  of  the  shirt  in 
such  a  way  that  no  matter  what  position 
the  wearer  may  assume,  the  bosom  re- 
mains flat  and  in  its  place.  $2.00  and  up. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Collars,  TROY.  N.Y. 


archives  and  treasuree:  were  sent,  under 
strong  military  escort,  to  Charlotte,  X.  < -. 
The  hanks  of  Richmond  sent  away  their 
treasure  under  protection  of  the  same 
escort;  President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet 
also  came  to  Charlotte  and  established 
temporary  headquarters. 

Before  they  reached  Charlotte.  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  had  fallen  and 
General  Lee  had  surrendered,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  Sherman  and  Johnston 
had  agreed  upon  an  armistice  by  their 
celebrated  paper  under  which  it  was 
proposed  that  peace  should  be  made  and 
that  the  seceding  States  should  resume 
their  relations  to  the  Government.  This 
treaty,  if  it  had  been  carried  out,  would 
have  obviated  reconstruction,  under  what 
is  known  as  the  Reconstruction  Acts  ot 
Congress,  for  it  covered  the  entire  subject 
of  restoration  of  peace  and  return  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  Union  and  of  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress. 
This  armistice  was  repudiated  by  President 
Johnson  and  his  Cabinet,  on  the  ground 
that  these  military  commanders  had  ex- 
ceeded their  powers  in  undertaking  to 
settle  the  terms  on  which  the  erring  states 
might  resume  their  political  functions  with 
the  general  Government. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  these  generals 
went  a  little  further  than  they  had  the 
right  to  go,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
they  displayed  a  profound  statesmanship 
in  their  comprehensive  yet  terse  settlement 
of  a  question  which  afterward  so  sorely 
disturbed  Congress,  so  nearly  caused  the 
conviction  upon  impeachment  of  the 
President,  and  so  completely  bankrupted 
the  Southern  States. 

.Mr.  Davis,  being  advised  that  President 
Johnson  had  brought  an  end  to  the  armis- 
tice and  repudiated  the  Sherman-Johnston 
treaty,  immediately  began  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  capture  of  himself  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Confederacy.  The  gold  and 
silver  of  the  Confederacy  and  that  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  i?!is 
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REAL    ESTATE     FARMS 


'"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."     Southern    ter- 
minus AC. ERR.     Death  rate  3  per  1,000. 
Average  Temp.,  winter 64.  summer 81.'    Clear 
.'79.    Booklet  b;  ntj  officials 

.eseekers.  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
.  or  investors.     Board  oi  Trade,  Port 
Myers,  Pla. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC   AREA,  an  empireof 

lands  along  SeahaarJ  Air  Line  Railway 
in  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina,  Georgia,   Alabama.  Florida.      Outdoor 
^possible  year'round.  Combinationof 
soil  and  climate  affords  opportunity  for  suc- 
n  of  good  money  crops.    Rit  h  fruit  and 
truck  lands  at  low  prices  within  easy  reach  of 
large  markets.     Splendid   opportunity-   for 
raising,  dairying   and    poultry.    Wtite 
ire.  J.  A.  Pride,< ! 
Industrial  Agent. Suite  No. 361,  Norfolk, Va. 


RE'S  TREASURE  ('.  VRDEN   is 
•calling  me  South  and  grow  with  the 

country.     Land  £15  an  acre  up,  cheapi    tin 
1  and  S  crops  grown  yearly,  ampli 
markets.     Li\  ing  w.    ( llimati 

healthful  and  agreeable.  Farm  lists,  "South 
em  Field"  magazine  and  state  booklets 
free.     M   V.  Richard:  d  Industrial 

them  Railway,  Room  67,  Wash- 

D.  C. 

:inia  Farms,  small  and  lai 

up,     I  i  v  payments 
Write 

out 
tiful    magaj  I  .   II     La 

Baumi  '     Norfolk  &  We  tern  Ry., 

Ml.N.  &  W.  Bldg  .  Roanoke,  Va. 

HELP     WANTED 


to  form 

It 
I   s     L7U  Chestnut  Si     Phila  .  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

PATH  NTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  nee  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK  ana  \\  11  A  1 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ,,i  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  tor  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure 
contro  lin,'  interest — live  growing  lumber 
business  $246,000  net  sales  1913— dividends 
past  three  yi  good  reason  for  selling. 

C.  W.   Young,  Times  llldg.,  St.    Louis,  Mo 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

aid  escape  salaried  drudgery  f<>r  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition,  ortunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
B6  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


i,i  NUIN  E    TYPEWRITER    BAR- 

i ', a  I  NS  i '.on  '  wliat  make,  wi 

Write  lor  big 
10   I     I 
286  i  >i  i  onshire  st  ,  Boston, 

PLAYS     ENTERTAINMENTS 


Monologues,  Di- 
fokes, 
["a  Drills,  Mu 

i . >i i ~      Make  Up 

Co.,  I  >- 

HORTICU.VTURE 


tiki'  INS  TREES  AT  HALF  PRIi  I 
or  on  hard      Finest 
grad     stock,      We  sell  din 

'■  Wall  St  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Experienced  conductors. 
.Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean   Tours,  161   Devonshire   St.,  Boston 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season      Limited    Parties 

Exceptional   Advantages 

PAIM  TOl'ltS.  t;l.t..\S  KAl.l.S,  .\.  V. 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 
Reasonable  Prices 
Best  Testimonials 

Harry  G.Hoak, 733  Euclid  Ave., Cleveland. 0. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  April  25. 

Madeira,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  Naples.  Small, 
private  party  in  i  harge  "t  an  experienced  trav- 
eler.    Miss  Pautlind, 646  Euclid,  Clev 


EUROPE 

Our  annual  series  of  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours  to  Europe  covers  the  Continent  thor- 
oughly from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic. 
The  attractive  Itineraries  include  all  routes. 
Best  leadership;  finest  steamships.  Complete 
range  of  fully-inclusive  fares.  The  Acme  of 
ease  and  comfort  in  pleasure  travel. 

THE  ORIENT 

Highest  Class  Tours  including  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  Holy  Land,  Greece,  etc.  Cultured 
leadership ;  small  private  parties. 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

$415  s;;::z,er,cT:;or  Europe 

New  \  ork  to  Naples.  I  Diversity  man  li 

( )ther  popular  trips.     Tiie  Shelton  Parties, 

Hon  X.  1049  old  So.  Bldg:.,  Boston,  M 


Classi  tied    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AN  DPA^ 
Advice  and  books  free.    Highest  reten 

Promptness  assured.      Semi 
.li  model  foi  lice  search. 

Watson  E.  Coi  bman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR   IDEAS.    $9,000  oi 

lor  Certain  Invention-.     Book  "HowtoOb- 

tain  a  Patent"   and   "What  lo   Li 

i      rfreereporl 

patentabilit]      v  e  your  patent  lot 

sale  at  out  expense      Establi  bed  Hi  ■ 

i  IB   &    Cl 

Attorneys,  940  F  Street,   Washington,   I1  * 

IDEAS    WANTED     Mfi   .    are    writing 

icd  through  me.    3  I 

with   list  '-'00   inventions   wanted    sent   free. 

I  get  p  .int  or  no  fee. 

R.B  Owen, 44 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


\\  I  .  an  place  Several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lats,  to  net  six  pel  cent,  in  amounts  varying 
from  J2000.00  up.  C.ilt  edge  Real  I 
Mortgages.  We  nave  loaned  large  amounts 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  nevei  have 
had  a  mortgage  foreclosed.  References:  Any 
bank  in  Asheville. 

Ml  i\l  !    ,\  t  1111  IS.   \shevillc,  N.  C. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Mr  THINKER!  Treat  Your  Intellect 
William  I  lies  in  Spii 

ism";  i.'  "Marvel 

Sworn    statements,    in   "Reason,"   leading 
Thot  M  Three  months,  15c. 

n  Publ.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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NT  When   in  || 

EUROPE 


visit 


Aix-les-Bains 

JJ  S  hours  from  Paris  on  the  main 
\g  line  to  Italy  of  the 

Paris  -  Lyon  -Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway 


I 


Climatic  and  Thermal  Station  of 
t  order.  Splendid  Hotels. 
Headquarters  for  tlo  famous 
automoblile  trips  of  the 

Route  des  Alpes 

Lake  of  Geneva  to 

Nice  by  automobile. 

Full  in  form  a  t  ion 
ami  descriptive  pam- 
phletsfrom 

P.-L.-M.  Gen.  Agency 
281  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

(Corner  30th  St. ) 


PLMIPLMIPLMTPLM 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


sr-^r  , 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring:  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10  000  n>iie5  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning-  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


low  to  see 

zerland 


Plan  your  trip  now  and 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 
Justsend  ioc  postagefor 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 
241  FifthAveinie.NewVoik 


Particulars  of  our  unique 
foreign  facilities  gratis 


Inter= 

TrAVFI       Personal  service  is  our  spe- 

iftHVCL      cialty.    Write  us  your  plans. 

I-T.,"  134  Salisbury  Square, 


London,  Eng. 


•  PI  ^  RWAV 

1SWEDEN  and  DENMARK  J* 

S C-**,0"**<VlA.r*l  TRAVELBOREAO 
,«  BROADWAy,  ctN  L-ACENCY.  NEW  yORK  CITX 


EUROPE— TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

Parties  Siibl  Spring  and  Summer.       Tours  from  30 
Days  toThree  Months.     Europe,  Scandinavia   Eng- 
land.    Moderate  Cost.    Limited  Parties 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W ,  Wilmington, Del. 

TOURISTS'  INSURANCE 


Personal  effects  insured  against  loss  on  land 
and  sea.     Fire  and  theft  included. 

J/iViA.,,  o  I  Europe—  $500  for  $6.25 
MONTHS  |  U.  S.  —  500  "  5.00 
SPECIAL  ACCIDENT  POLICY  for  TRAVELERS 

$5000  for  $5.00  per  year 
•Phone  your  order-7080  MURRAY  HILL 

PRITCHARD,  RUMSEY  &  CO.,  Ittc. 
50/  1  ifth  Avenue  New  York 


oin^  to  y 

'  Europe  i 

via  the  Baltimore-South- 
ampton-Bremen service  of 

the  North  German  Lloyd  means 

traveling  in  comfort  and  safety 

n  lar^e  modem  ONE  CLASS 

II)    CABIN    steamers.    Low 

rates     I  )eli<  i"tis  meals. 

\\  rite  today  for  rates  and  sailings. 
.Send  10c  lor  valuable  travel  guide, 
"How  to  See  Germany,  Austria 
and  Switzerland"  —  by  P.  G.  1. 
1 1  ilkeu,  who  tells  with  terseness 
and  lucidity  "what  to  see  and  how- 
to  see  it." 

o    Weeks'     Vacation    Tour   to     London. 

en  is  and  Berlin  Inclndlng  Khiue 

Trip  for  $i;.">."0 

A.  Schumacher  &  Co.,   Gen'l  Agents 


EGYPT.   TURKEY,   PALESTINE  and  GREECE 

February  21,  May  2,  July  2. 

EUROPE 

April,  May,  June  and  July. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

June,  September,  November. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL         MOTOR  TOURS 

Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 

WALKING   TOUR 

Through  the  Alps 

Private  party  now  forming  (limited)  from  Genoa. 
May  30th,  S5  days,  $350.      Also  Part  Tours  from  17 
days,  $98  up.     Send  fur  Booklet. 
Prof.  Caselotti's  Tours,  135  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $810 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 
248  Washington  St..  Boston;  31 W  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


•   TRAVEL  MADE    EASY 

PARTY TRAVELPERFECTED 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS-MARQUETTE  BLDG.CHICACO. 


Babcock's  High  Class  Tours 

Parties  limited  to  four.     $700  up.    No  extras. 

Special  tours — Naples  to  Scotland — 8  countries 

60  and  SO  days.    $350  and  $450.    No  extras. 

BABCOCK'S  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

1137DeanSt.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Est.  1900 

mcaillM^NTjCQiiiiE 

Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
8  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

ROYAL  TOURS  gjffi™ 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours .  Motor  Tours  deLuxe 
Royal  Tours.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

MR.  and  MRS.  WICFORD  S.  CONROW 
All  travel  First  Class.      France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium.  England.  Auto  Trips.  Many  un- 
usual places  visited.    8690.     Steamer  extra.     Write 
R.  T.  MOUNT,  27  William  Street.  New  York  City 

P|  TROPE*   Party  of  six  sails  April  25. 
H_/I\.*_/l   1_  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.    Experienced  guidance.   Send 
for  itinerary.     Four  months,  $1000. 
Miss  AMES,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EAGER  TOURS 
Small  select   parties,  high   prade  travel, 
w       inclusive  prices.    The    Orient    in 

Feb..  March  and  April.  SummerTours  to  Europe. 
14tli  season.  Special  arrangements  for  private 
parties  and  independent  travelers. 

Write  for  maps  and  booklets. 
i.  Howard  Eaj-ei&  Co.,  308  N.  Charles  St.,  Raltimore 

University  Travel 

ANOTHER  NILE  CRUISE— S.  S.  LOTUS 
The  first  cruise  is  filled  ;  the  second  leaves 
Cairo   March   20.     Our    party    sails    from 
New  York  February  21. 

SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 
Greece,    Italy,  Spain:    Sailings  in   March 
and  April.    Norway,  Germany,  England: 
Sailings  in  May  and  June. 

Send  for  A  nnoiincemen  t  of  Tours. 

BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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European  Travel 

Under  the  Most  Favorable  Conditions 

Either  Escorted  or  Independent  Under 
BARTLETT  MANAGEMENT  INSURES : 

Baggage  always  at  hand 

All  details  strictly  first-class 
Reservations  ever  in  advance 
The  most  superior  hotels 
Leisurely  sight-seeing  plans 

Exclusive  companionship  and  cul- 
tured escorts 

Truly  marked  deference  every- 
where 

Thoroughly  congenial  but  small 
parties 

If  you  contemplate  visiting  foreign  lands, 
our  guide  books  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest —  also  itineraries  of  parties  now 
being  formed. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  COMPANY 
202  S.  13th  Street  Philadelphia 


WARD 

LINE 


Special   Winter    Trip 
$90 

combining  visits  to 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful  because  of  the  fasci- 
nating  charms  of  tropical  life  and  climate. 

SANTIAGO 

Full  of  historic  interest  as  battle-ground  of 
the  Spanish-American  campaign. 

NASSAU 

The  Seat  of  the  British  Colonial  Government 
of  the  Bahamas,  offers  attractive  social  life. 

Brief  or  extended  visits  may   be  arranged. 
Excellent  hotels. 

Golf,  boating,  bathing,   and  other   outdoor 
recreations. 

Write  for  literature  and  further  particulars 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.   S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 
or  Authorized  Tourist  Agency. 


CLARK'S 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


Splendid  new  routes, in- 
cluding new  series  Vaca- 
tion Tours  at  Popular 
Prices  for  midsummer. 
High  class  tours,  small  mem- 
bership limit:  frequent  sailings  end  April  to 
July.     Rates  $2b0  up,  really  inclusive. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.TIMES  BLDG..NEW  YORK 


|    OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

fort  cMtllfam  i^cur? 
i^otcl 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

is  a  fireproof  structure, 
modern  in  every  detail  and 
has  accommodations  for 
about    150  guests. 

The  hotel  will  be  oper- 
ated upon  the  European 
Plan.    Booklet. 

ALBERT   THIERIOT,    Mgr. 


HAMBURGH  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co 

in  the 
•WORLD 


kOvcr400Shipi 

1.506.819 

TONS 


Cruises 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  and  the 

Panama  Canal 

By 

VICTORIA  LUISE 

During  February     March — April. 

Duration    16  to   27  days. 

Cost  $145-$175  up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

_  by 

S.S.  Cincinnati  and  S.S.  Cleveland 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Naples,  and   Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and   up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31, 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000   tons)    through   the    Canal 

arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for   the   opening  of   the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  — — — 

11  'rite  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  i)iJormation. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Philadelphia      Boston      Pitts- 
burgh Chicago  NewOrle 
Minneapolis    St.  Loui: 
San  Francisco 


RAYMOND  -WHITCDMB 


EUROPE 

Small  parties  under  personal  escort  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Frequent  departures, 

January  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  G  reeee  ami  Balkan  States.    Departures 
Feb.  21  and  Mar.  7. 

Other     tours     to    Panama    ami    West    Indies, 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Siberia 

A  sic  for  booklet  desired 

ICAYMOXU    A    IVHITCOMIE  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Pliila.        San  Fran. 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Ttaly,   the  Riviera  and 
Switzerland.      Winter.  Spring  and  Summer. 

Also  British    Isles    and    Northern    Countries. 
Moderate  cost.      Best  management. 

Also  PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates. 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agts. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.  San  Fran. 


S500  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

^lOHONOLULUie^nlBSJAPANxl 
*300  Australia  ^'135  Tahiti  i 

All  Tours  First  Class  Throughout.  Send  for  literature 
CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  BANK  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

"Travel  Tours"      p 
A   Tourist  Magazine   IlCC 

Select  parties.  Low  rates.  Expert  escort. 
The  Orient  in  Feb.  Spain  in  May. 
Mediterranean  Route  in  Apr., 
May.  June.  July.  Japan  :  Cherry  Blos- 
som Tour;  also  unique  Summer  Tour.  15 
SummerTours  to  Europe.  $250 up.  Also 
British  Isles,  Chateaux  Coun- 
try, unique  Swiss  Tours.  Norway. 
Sweden.  Denmark.  Russia.  Round 
the  World.  Nov.  &  Dec.  Bookletsfree. 
GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD 


1   Mn'''-on  lve.,%".  V. 


I  I  I 


i  "nlnnt  St..  Phila. 
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isn't  This  Splendid!" 


There  never  was  a  trip  to 
compare  with  these  five 
delightful  days  at  sea  between 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

on 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

10,600  tons;  luxurious  Suites,  State- 
rooms, Baths  and  Promenade  Decks. 

$40.00  one  way;  $70.00  round  trip; 
one  way  rail  if  you  wish,  including 
berth  and  meals  on  steamer.  At  New 
Orleans  board  the 

"Sunset  Limited" 

Every  Day— No  Extra  Fare 

Solid  Pullman  Train,  with  through 
Dining  and    Observation  Cars. 

New  Orleans      Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 
"The  Exposition  Line — 1915" 

Rock  ballasted  roadbed,  oil  burning 
locomotives,  automatic  electric  block 
signals.    Write  for  illustrated  booklets. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Room  26,  366  Broadway,  at  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
1158    Broadway,  at  27th  Street 
39  Broadway,  near  Rector  Street 





BSEE 


Tel  -Ti  I  -Tips 


Ntimr  on 


over  the  Toes  of 
Boys'  and  Girls' 
Shoes  mean  double 
wear  —  cut  shoe 
bills  in  two. 

Made  of  toughest 
leather,  tanned  by 
pa  tent  process  which 
makes  it  almost  in- 
destructible. 

oes  made  with  Tel-  Til-  Tips 

when  buying,  or  write  us  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer.     Cost  no  more. 

TEL-TIL-TIP  CO.,  Dept.  L2,  Holland,  Mich. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

[Continued  from  page  296) 

Richmond  banks  were  loaded  into  wagons, 
and  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  with  his  Cabinet  Ministers,  started 
South  with  it.  guarded  by  three  brigades 
of  cavalry — Dibrell's,  Vaughan's,  and 
Dyke's.  When  we  arrived  at  Washington, 
(!a..  it  became  apparent  to  .Mr.  Davis  that 
he  could  not  with  such  a  retinue  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  which  was 
rapidly  closing  in  on  him  from  every 
direction,  so  the  monev  begs  and  bo 
belonging  to  the  Confederate  Government 
were  opened  and  the  silver  divided  among 
the  boys,  each,  without  regard  to  rank, 
receiving  $26.50,  and  they  were  granted 
indefinite  furloughs.  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
family  pushed  on  further  South,  and  v.. 
few  days  afterward  captured  by  the 
Federals. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  banks 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Federal  commander 
to  return  their  specie  to  Richmond,  and 
from  them  obtained  a  permit  and  also  a 
guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  it  on  its  return 
trip.  Some  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
Vaughan's  brigade  became  apprized  that  a 
train  of  specie  was  being  carried  North 
under  Federal  escort,  and  they  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  property 
of  the  Confederate  Government  which 
the  Federals  had  captured.  They  con- 
cluded that  their  four  years  of  hard  sendee 
for  the  Confederacy  entitled  them  to  a 
share  of  this  gold  and  silver,  provided  they 
could  succeed  in  securing  it  from  the 
Federal  guard.  With  them  the  war  was 
not  yet  over,  and  they  acted  upon  the  idea 
that  anything  is  fair  in  war.  They 
organized  an  expedition  with  the  view  of 
capturing  this  money,  and  followed  the 
train  until  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
attack  presented  itself.  They  charged  the 
train,  captured  and  disarmed  the  guard, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  knock  the  heads 
out  of  the  kegs  and  the  lids  off  the  boxes 
containing  the  coin  and  to  fill  their  forage 
sacks  with  ten  and  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces.  Several  of  them  got  away  with  as 
much  as  $60,(XX);  some  were  content  with 
$25,000,  and  still  others  with  less  amounts, 
depending  upon  the  carrying  capacity  of 
their  sacks  and  saddle-bags. 

One  man  began  to  fill  his  sack  out  of 
the  first  keg  he  came  to,  which  proved  to  be 
a  keg  of  silver,  lie  was  happy  when  he 
lugged  off  his  bag  of  silver  dollars,  but  when 
he  met  Ins  companions  later  in  the  rendez- 
vous, where  they  stopt  to  count  their 
money,  he  found  that  he  had  only  about 
$4,000,  while  his  companions  had  secured 
several  times  that  sum  in  gold,  while  his 
was  in  silver.  He  became  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  his  ill-luck  and  insisted  that  his 
more  fortunate  brothers  divide  their  gold 
with  him.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  he 
thin  determined  to  turn  informer,  lie  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  upon  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  this  silver  king  several  of 
the  gold-bugs  were  apprehended  and  forced 
to  give  up  their  booty.  Hut  a  number  of 
them  were  wise  enough  to  keep  going  until 
they  got  safe  away  from  the  BCene  of  their 
Capl  lire. 

I  personally  know  several  of  the  men 
who  got  some  of  the  swag.  Two  of  these 
men  went  with  their  money,  amounting  to 
more  I  hau  S|  L>(),()(M),  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
where  they  engaged  in  business,  becoming 


men  of  large  wealth.  Two  others  went  to 
California,  and  with  something  more  than 
$100,000  they  embarked  in  business.    One 

of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  Texas  got  his 
start  with  money  secured  from  those  kegs, 
and  still  another  in  the  same  State  has 
made  good  as  a  stockman,  being  now  a 
cattle  king. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Pity,  Isn't  It?— A  woman  has  pre- 
sented  Cincinnati  a  painting  worth  $400.- 
000.  And  think  of  how  many  nifty 
fielders  and  star  slab  artists  this  sum  would 
buy,  and  how  much  Cincinnati  needs 
them. — Oklahoma  City  Oldahoman. 


Not  Guilty.— Mother—  "  Well,  Bobbie. 
1  hope  you  were  a  good  boy  at  Mrs.  Bond- 
and  didn't  ask  for  two  pieces  of  pie." 

Bobbik — '•  No,  ma,  I  didn't  ask  for 
two  pieces;  I  only  asked  if  there  wasn't 
goin'  to  be  any." — Boston  Transcript. 

Tip  to  Transgressors. — "  Ef.  ez  dey 
say,"  observed  Br'er  Williams,  "  de  devil 
invented  de  tango  dance,  sinners  should 
practise  it  night  an'  day,  kaze  it'll  be  a 
life-saver  ter  'um  w'en  dey  hits  de  hot 
pavement  down  below  ter  know  how  ter 
hop  high." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Dreaded. — Landlord  (of  Dinketown 
Hotel) — "  That  feller  who  just  swaggered 
past?  Oh,  that's  Lem  Badgeley,  an'  he's  a 
terror  to  autymobilists,  I  tell  you  !  " 

Guest — "  Aha  !  the  village  constable, 
eh?  " 

Landlord — "Worse;  he's  the  only  auty 
repair  man  within  ten  miles." — Crescent. 


Caught ! — Wife — "  George,    I    want    to- 

see  that  letter." 

Husband — "What  letter,  dear?" 
Wife — "  That  one  you  just  opened.     I 

know    by    the    handwriting    it    is    from    a 

woman,   and  you   turned   pale  when   you 

lead  it.     Hand  it  here,  sir  !  " 

Husband — "  Here    it    is,    dear.     It    is 

from  jour  dressmaker." — Judge. 


Literal. — In  one  of  the  Brooklyn  courts 
a  recent  case  required  the  testimony  of  a 
young  German  immigrant. 

"  Now,  Britzmann."  said  the  lawyer  for 
the  plaintiff,  "  what  do  you  do?  " 

"Ah  vos  pretty  veil,"  replied  the 
witness. 

"  1  am  not  inquiring  as  to  your  health. 
I  want  to  know  what  you  do." 
•  Vork  !  " 

'"  Where  do  you  work?  "  continued  the 
counsel. 

"  In  a  vactorv." 

"  What  kind  of  a  factory?  " 

"It   vos  bretty  big  vactory." 

"  Your  honor,"  said  the  lawyer,  turning 
to  the  judge.  "  if  this  goes  on  we'll  need 
an  interpreter."  Then  he  turned  to  tin 
w  it  ness  again. 

"  Now,  Britzmann,  what  do  you  make 

in  the  factory?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  vant  to  know  v  ot  I  make  in  del 
vactory?  " 

"  Exactly  !      Tell  us  what   you  make." 

"  Fight  dollars  a  week." 

Then  the  interpreter  got  a  chance  to 
earn  his  daily  bread.     Brooklyn  Times, 
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HI   at   Ease. — "  Is  Boozer  still   on    the 
■wrater  wagon?  " 

"  No,  very  restless." — Boston  Transcript 


Rarer. — Willie — "  Paw,  is  truth  stranger 
than  fiction?  " 

I '  w\  -"  Well,  it  is  more  of  a  stranger  than 
fiction,  my  son." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Precaution. — "  Why  do  those  pipers 
keep  walking  up  and  down  while  they  are 
playing?  " 

•  because  it  makes  them  harder  to  hit." 
—  Yale  Record. 


Only  One  Danger. — Mr.  Rocks—"  So 
you  want  to  marry  my  daughter.  Well, 
young;  man,  what  are  your  prospects?  " 

Young  Man — "  Excellent — if  you  don't 
spoil  them." — Judge. 


Three. — Professor  at  Agricultural 
School — "What  kinds  of  farming  are 
I  here?  " 

New  Student — "Extensive,  intensive, 
and  pretensive." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Unconscious  Sarcasm. —  Mother — 
'"  Helen,  little  girls  must  not  talk  all  the 
time  at  the  table." 

Helen — "  When  will  I  be  old  enough 
to,  mother?  " — London  Opinion. 


All  Made  Clear. — Customer — "  I  think 
this  meat  is  spoiled." 

Meat  Market  Proprietor — "  Perhaps 
so,  mum,  but  that  meat  came  from  a  prize 
lamb  and  it  may  have  been  petted  too 
much." — Illinois  Siren. 


We're  Wrong  Again. — "  Of  course  you 
have  your  little  theory  about  the  cause  of 
the  high  cost  of  living?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher:  "  too 
many  people  are  trying  to  make  political 
economy  take  the  place  of  domestic 
economy." — Washington  Star. 


Misfits. — It  was  Robert's  first  visit  to 
the  Zoo. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  animals?  " 
inquired  Uncle  Ben. 

After  a  critical  inspection  of  the  exhibit 
t  he  boy  replied : 

"  I  think  the  kangaroo  and  the  ele- 
phant should  change  tails." — Youngstown 
Telegram. 


Exceptions. — Foote,  the  comedian,  dined 
one  day  at  a  country  inn,  and  the  land- 
lord asked  how  he  liked  his  fare. 

"  I  have  dined  as  well  as  any  man  in 
England,"  said  Foote. 

"Except  the  mayor,"  cried  the  landlord. 

"  I  except  nobody,"  said  he. 
But  you  must !  "  screamed  the  host. 

"  I  won't!" 

"  You  must !  " 

At  length  a  petty  magistrate  took  Foote 
before  the  mayor,  who  observed  that  it 
had  been  customary  in  that  town  for  a 
great  number  of  years  always  to  "  except 
the  mayor,"  and  accordingly  fined  him  a 
shHling  for  not  conforming  to  ancient 
custom.  Upon  this  decision,  Foote  paid 
the  shilling,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  he  thought  the  landlord  the  greatest 
fool  in  Christendom — except  the  mayor. — 
Christian  Register. 


Hqpi  . 


Rimihve  Wan  life  soon  will  Ik 
a  -flun^  or the  past.  See  it  now  at 

Grancf  Gnyon/Anzona 

Here  the  Indian  truly  belongs.  His  mode 
of  life,  his  dress  and  religion,  harmonize  with 
the  wide  desert  reaches  and  Arizona's  incom- 
parable chasm. 


One  tribe,  the  Supais,  live 
three  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  earth's  pie-crust,  in  a 
tributary  gorge,  fifty  miles 
from  El  Tovar  Hotel. 

To  visit  the  Hopi  pueblos 
you  cross  the  Painted  Desert, 
an  easy  camping  trip.  Almost 
every  month  the  Hopis  have 
ceremonial  dances. 

The  Navajos  are  nomads. 
They  are  noted  blanket-weav- 
ers and  silversmiths. 

Members  of  these  three 
tribes  frequently  come  to  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Visiting  Hopis 
are  housed  in  a  stone-adobe 
building,  while  "  hogans  "  are 
provided  for  the  Navajos.  The 
Supais  camp  out  in  the  woods. 

A  three  days'  stay  at  Grand 


Canyon,  as  a  side  tour  from 
Santa  Fe  main  line  at  Wil- 
liams, Ariz.,  costs  $35  to  $40. 

The  California  Limited'  is  a 
steel  car  train,  daily  the  year 
'round  —  between  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
San   Diego  and  San  Francisco 

—  exclusively  for  first-class 
travel  —  has  a  sleeper  for 
Grand  Canyon. 

The  Santa  Fe  de-Luxe  — 
once  a  week  in  winter  season 

—  extra  fast,  extra  fine,  extra 
fare  —  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Three  other  daily  trains  — 
all  classes   of  tickets  honored 

—  they  carry  standard  and 
tourist  sleepers  and  chair  cars. 

Meal  service  by  Fred  Harvey. 


On  request  will  send  you  our  two  illustrated  travel  books,  "  Titan  of  Chasms  —  Grand 
Canyon  "  and  "  To  California  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail."     Address 

W.  J.  Black,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 
1064   Railway  Exchange,   Chicago. 


Queen  Margherita's  Limousine 


(Queen   Dowager  of  Italy) 


IS  UPHOLSTERED  WITH 


No  better  evidence  can  be  offered  that  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid  is  the  choice  of  discrimi- 

nating buyers,  not  because  cheaper  than  hide  leather,  but  because  superior.  Looks  and  feels  like  leather. 
Water,  heat,  cold  and  light  proof.  Guaranteed  one  year  against  cracking  or  peeling.  Several  American 
manufacturers  have  adopted  it.     Any  automobile  maker  can  furnish  on  your  car  if  you  so  specify. 

SEND  50c  FOR  SAMPLE  18x25  INCHES 

Enough  to  cover  a  chair  seat.     Mention  this  magazine  and  specify  black  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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An  Excellent  Coffee 

and    economical    as  well 

IF  you  are  not  already  a  user  of  our 
coffee,  permit  us  to  send  you  a  trial 
package.  Then  you  can  see  foryour- 
self  that  it  is  not  only  better  and  purer, 
but  that  it  costs  less  per  cup  than  ordi- 
nary coffee,  as  it  makes  more  cups  to 
the  pound. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 

SEND  us  your  grocer's  name  and 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  of 
Barrington  Hall,  enough  to  make 
six  cups  of  delicious  coffee,  and  booklet, 
"The  Evolution  of  Barrington  Hall." 
This  explains  the  three  stages  of  prog- 
ress through  which  this  famous  coffee 
has  passed. 


ingtorv 

The  Baker-ijed  (fjOff e  C 


At  first  Barrington  Hall  was  sold  whole 
or  ground  as  ordinary  coffee  is  today, 
then  steel-cut  with  the  bitter  chaff  re- 
moved, and  finally  Baker-ized.  In  it  we 
have  retained  the  good  points  of  our 
older  methods  and  adopted  new  features 
(explained  in  booklet)  that  make  it 
economy  without  economizing.  A  lux- 
ury not  at  the  expenseof  health,  but  one 
that  is  an  aid  to  correct  living. 

Baker's  Steel-Cut  Coffee 

Steel-Cut  Coffee  lacks  a  little  in  quality  and  in 
evenness  of  granulation  when  compared  with 
Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall. but  the  chaffwith 
its  objectionable  taste  is  removed  from  it  also. 
It  is  far  superior  to  the  so-called  cut  coffees 
that  are  offered  in  imitation  of  Baker-ized 
Coffee. 

Our  Coffee  is  for  sale  by  grocers  in  all  cities 
and  most  towns.  Write  for  grocer  near  you 
who  can  supply  it. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 

124  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
244  No.  Second  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Poor  Heathen!— "I  found  a  tribe  in 
Africa,"  said  the  explorer,  "thai  bad 
absolutely  no  idea  of  morality  or  im- 
morality." 

'  That's  interesting,"  said  the  mild 
lunatic.  "  but  what  did  they  do  for  plays?  " 
—Puck. 


His  Rake-off.— English  Guide  (show- 
ing places  of  interesl  i — "  It  was  in  this 
very  room.  sir.  that  Wellington  received 
Ins  first  commission." 

American  Tourist — "  Indeed  !  And 
how  much  commission  did  he  get?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


His  Best.  —  "We  miss  President  Wil- 
son's quiet  and  trenchant  wit  sadly  here 
at  Princeton,"  said  an  instructor  in  Creek. 

"  I  remember  at  one  of  President  Wil- 
son's receptions.  I  complained  of  a  man 
who  boasted  of  his  bad  habits. 

'  When  a  man,'  said  the  President, 
'boasts  of  his  bad  habits,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  they're  the  best  he  has.'  " — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Keeping  Posted. — "  Do  you  think  this 
baseball  war  is  likely  to  be  serious?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  baseball 
war." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  man,  don't  you 
take  any  interest  in  affairs  that  are  vital 
to  the  nation?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  been  busy  watching  the 
progress  of  the  Currency  Bill,  and  I'm 
mighty  glad  they've  passed  it." 

'  When  did  that  happen?  " — Cliicago 
Record-Herald. 


For  P.  M.  Duty. — Senator  Ollie  James 
told  of  a  young  man  in  Louisville  who  not 
long  since  hung  up  his  shingle  as  attorney- 
at-law. 

One  afternoon  a  friend,  upon  entering 
the  office,  observed  upon  the  desk  of  the 
new  legal  light  a  dollar  alarm-clock. 

"  That's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  friend. 
"One  is  very  apt  to  oversleep  these  fine 
spring  mornings." 

The  youthful  attorney  smiled  sadly. 
"  This  alarm-clock  was  not  bought  for  the 
reason  you  mention.''  said  lie.  "  I  merely 
keep  it  here  to  wake  me  when  it  is  time 
to  go  home." — Green  Bog. 


Not  a  Knocker. — A  worker  in  one  of  the 
mission  settlements  was  speaking  to  some 
water-front  boys  with  reference  to  Roman 
history.  He  touched  upon  the  doings  of 
Nero,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Emperor.     It  seemed  to  the  speaker 

that  he  had  fixt  the  idea  of  injustice  and 
wickedness  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Then  he  began  to  ask  a  tew  questions. 

"  Boys,  what  do  you  think  of  Nero.' 

Silence,  broken  only  by  an  uneasy 
shifting  of  the  lads  in  their  seats. 

"Well.  Clancy."  said  the  lecturer, 
making  an  individual  appeal,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  Nero?  Would  yon  say  he 
was  a  good  man?  Would  you  like  to 
know  him? 

Clancy  hesitated.  Finally,  after  again 
being   urged    to   reply,    he   did    so    in    these 

words: 

"  Well,  he  never  done  notion'  to  me." — 
Harper's   Magazine. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign 


January  24. — The  (icrman  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment passes  an  antimilitary  resolution  and 
takes  the  lirst  step  toward  initiating  legisla- 
tion which  would  prevent  repetition  of  such 
incidents  as  that  at   Zabern. 

January  27.  -The  German   Emperor  celebrates 
his  55th  birthday. 
The     Portuguese     Cabinet,      headed     by     Dr. 
Alfonso     Costa,     resigns,     owing    to    the    op- 
position of  the  Senate  majority. 

Januarj  28  Gen  Francisco  Villa  declares  his 
loyalty  to  General  Carranza  and  disclaims 
any  ambition  to  become  President  of  Mexico. 
Count  Witte  appeals  to  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  to  stop  the  consumption  of  intoxicants 
in  Russia.  He  says  drink  is  ruining  the 
country. 

Governor-General  Count  Charles  von  Wedel 
and  the  entire  civil  government  staff  of 
Alsace- Lorraine  resign  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  clash  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities   at    Zabern. 


Domestic 

W  \>HIXGTON 

January  23. — The  House,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  eliminates  from  the  Post-office  Ap- 
propriation Bill  the  "rider"  by  which  2.40O 
assistant  postmasters  would  be  excluded 
from  civil  service. 

In  a  letter  to  Speaker  Clark  the  recommenda- 
tion is  made  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
that  immigration  tests  be  raised  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  physical  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Army,  in  order  to  exclude 
Asiatics,  particularly  Japanese  and  Hindus. 

January  2.5. — The  Alaska  Railway  Bill,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  purchase  or  con- 
struct l.otio  miles  of  railroad  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $40,000,000.  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  16. 

The  House  passes  the  Post-office  Appropriation 
Bill,  carrying  the  record-breaking  total  of 
$305,000.(iihi 

January  26. — Representative  Palmer  intro- 
duces a  bill  designed  to  prevent  interstate 
commerce  in  the  products  of  child  labor. 

January  27. — Colonel  Goethals  is  named  for 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by 
President  Wilson  when  he  signs  an  order 
creating  a  new  "permanent  government" 
for  the  waterway. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  Henry 
M  Pindell  as  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  that. 
of  Winfred  T.  Denison  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Philippines. 

The  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  St. 
as  indicated  in  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   is  $5. S91 .229.000.   an   increase  of 
s  :s9,446.000,  or  7.1  per  cent,  over  the  figures 
of  a  year  ago. 

The  House  adopts  the  resolution  of  Repre- 
sentative Keating,  empowering  the  Mines 
and  Miners  Committee  to  make  inquiry  as  to- 
st rike  conditions  in  the  coal-fields  of  Colorado 
and  the  copper-mines  of  Michigan. 

January  28. — The  General  Navy  Board  asks 
the  House  to  provide  for  the  building  of  four 
battle-ships,  instead  of  two.  as  recommended 
by  Secretary  Daniels. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  says  $20,000,000 
worth  of  canned  goods  were  exported  in  1913. 


General 

January  22. — The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  adopt  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a  political  labor  party, 
but  refuses  to  indorse  the  Socialist  party  at. 
the  request  of  delegates  affiliated  with  that 
party. 

Suit  to  recover  S14.408.921  is  brought  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  St.  Louis  against  present 
and    Cornier   directors   of   the    Frisco    Railroad 

Companj 

The  lower  house  of  tin-  Mississippi  legislature 

defeats  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
so  as  lo  give  full  Suffrage  to  women. 

January  -'('>      The    convention    of    the    United 

Mine  Workers  of  America  at  Indianapolis  In- 
dorses the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
and  the  "gateway  amendment"  proposal  of 
senator  l.a   Toilette. 

Januarj    28.      The    United    States   Court    of    \p 
peals    at     Si      Louis     upholds    the    Oklahoma 
Mini    Crow"    Law 

Shelbj    m     Culion.  85  years  old  and   United 

states  Senator  from  Illinois  for  six  terms,  dies 
in  Washington 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
ol  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  H.,"  Now  York,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  tell  me 
whether  the  word  how  may  be  omitted  from  the 
following  sentence:  'If  you  are  not  making 
progress  In  your  study  of  the  piano  or  want  to 
learn  how  t  >  play  well  and  net  the  full  benefit 
of  your  lessons,  drop  a  card  and  1  will  call  and 
explain  my  system.'" 

lloir  may  or  may  not  bo  used.  Tt  is  purely  a 
matter  of  style.     We  would  omit  it. 

"E.  C.  <;."  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Kindly  fell 
me  the  meaning  of  the  word  Asra." 

The  term  Asra  in  Arabic  is  the  noontide  hour  of 
prayer  observed  by  all  faithful  Mohammedans. 

"J.  W.  W.,"  Cleveland,  Ohio. — "Which  is 
correct:  'Please  turn  this  job  over  to  whomever 
can  best  do  it,'  or  'Please  turn  this  job  over  to 
per  can  best  do  it?'" 

In  the  sentence  you  cite,  the  pronoun  in  the 
nominative  case  is  required — say  "Turn  this 
job  over  to  ivhoever_cauZdo  it  best." 

"W.  F.  P.,"  Ruddells,  Ark. — "Please  advise 
me  which  is  proper — 'I  ate  my  soup,'  or  'I  drank 
my  soup.'" 

Soup  is  said  to  be  eaten.  Therefore,  the 
sentence,  "I  ate  my  soup,"  is  the  form  to  use. 

"R.  L.  R.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Kindly  inform 
me  if  the  word  than  is  used  correctly  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  'One  thing  is  different  than  an- 
other.'" 

Different  than  is  a  survival  of  a  use  originated 
by  Digby,  who  flourished  in  1044.  Shakespeare 
no  sooner  established  different  from  ("Comedy  of 
Errors,"  act  v,  sc.  1,  line  46)  in  1590  than  Dekker 
introduced  different  to  in  1603.  He  was  followed 
l>\  Heywood  with  different  against  in  1624,  and 
then  came  Digby  with  different  than  (1644).  He 
gave  way  to  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who  in  1649 
introduced  different  with;  but  thanks  to  Addison 
different  from  was  restored  (Spectator,  No.  159) 
in  1711,  and  held  its  own  till  Fielding  revived 
different  to  in  1737,  to  be  followed  in  1769  by 
Goldsmith  with  different  than.  Colebrooke  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by* the  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
and  in  his  "Life"  (1790)  wrote  "the  different 
prosperity  of  the  country  .  .  .  with  that  of 
countries  under  English  rule,"  to  be  set  aside  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
purity  of  his  style,  gave  preference  to  different 
than  in  his  "Loss  and  Gain."  published  in  1848. 
Then  came  Thackeray  with  a  preference  for 
different  to  ("Esmond."  vol.  II,  ch.  2,  p.  169) 
in  1S52,  to  be  set  right  by  the  eminent  educator. 
Mark  Pattison,  who  in  1861  piloted  us  back  to 
different,  from,  which  is  the  New  Standard 
Dictionary's  preference. 

"H.  L.."  Lawrence,  Mass. — "Please  tell  me 
Hie  difference  in  meaning  between  suffragette 
and  suffragist." 

A  suffragette  is  a  woman;    a  suffragist  may  be 
either  a  man  or  a  woman.    Both  terms  are  some 
times  used  to  designate  persons  who  advocate  the 
extension  of  suffrage  to  women. 

"E.  R.  W.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Is  a  man  born 
and  raised  in  the  United  States  (of  foreign 
parents  who  have  never  been  naturalized)  a 
citizen  without  being  himself  naturalized?" 

\rconling  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "All 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
"herein  they  reside." 

"E.  H.  M.."  Hartford.  Conn. — "Is  it  correct 
in  say:  It  would  be  much  easier  for  two  or  three 
of  you  department  managers  to  come  East  than 
tor    fourteen   of  we   department   managers    to   go 

Eliminate  the  parenthetical  words  and  see  for 
yourself:  "It  would  be  much  easier  for  (two  or 
i  luce  of)  you  (department  managers)  to  come 
East  than  for  (fourteen  of)  us  (department  man- 
agers) to  uo  West." 


Travel  on"  A.B.A."  Cheques 


You  can  use  these  tourists'  cheques  like 
actual  money  for  hotel  bills,  purchases, 
railway  and  steamship  fares,  or  cash 
them  without  charge  at  any  one  of 
50,000  banks. 


"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  issued  by 
thousands  of  American  banks, 
under  authority  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  They  are 
safe  to  carry,  because  they  require 
your  counter-signature  to  make 
them  good  and  may  be  replaced 
if  lost  or  stolen. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  afford  you  all 
the  conveniences  of  an  Interna- 
tional currency  combined  with  the 
safety  of  bank  drafts.  No  identifi- 
cation, beyond  your  counter-signa- 
ture, is  required. 


Each  $10  —  $20  —  $50  or  $100 
"A.B.A."  Cheque  is  engraved  with 
its  value  in  the  money  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations.  You  know  each  day 
exactly  how  much  you  are  spend- 
ing in  American  money  as  well  as 
in  foreign  money. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  the  only 
Travelers'  Cheques  which  can  be 
accepted  under  the  law  for  United 
States  Customs  Duties.  They  are 
making  money  matters  simple  and 
safe  for  American  tourists  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 


Be  sure  that  you  get 


ABA 


m  American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


Get  them  at_ your  Bank.  Ask  for 
descriptive  booklet.  If  your  bank 
is  not  yet  supplied  with  "A.B.A." 
Cheques,  write  for  information  as 
to  where  they  can  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
New  York  City 


rmfitifffri-Ua 


AMERICAN   BANKCRS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAV€L€RS*  CM€QUeS 
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"Locomobile   Opera  Berline  " 


The  Home  In  The  Car 


The  Locomobile  owner  spends  more  time  in  his  closed  car 
than  on  train  or  shipboard.  In  fact,  the  closed  car  is  used 
almost  as  much  as  the  home. 

To  make  the  ideal  closed  car  like  the  ideal  home  has  been 
our  endeavor. 

We  have  aimed  to  surround  our  closed  cars  with  the 
luxury  and  repose  of  the  home,  to  build  into  them  the  same 
comfort  and  safety  that  is  built  into  the  home. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  of  achieving  this  ideal,  we  ex- 
tended our  Organization  to  include  artistic  ability  of  national 
reputation. 

We  felt  that  in  order  to  proceed  equally  along  mechanical 
and  aesthetic  lines,  extra  effort  and  special  development 
were  necessary.  We  felt  that  the  roles  of  architect,  builder 
and  decorator  should  be  combined  in  one  organization. 

Another  method  adopted  to  achieve  our  ideal  has  been 
to  eliminate  distinguishing  features  that  would  advertise 
the  car  at  the  owner's  expense.  As  in  the  home,  we  have 
endeavored  to  create  distinction  without  any  savor  of  com- 
mercialism. I.o<  omobile  cars  are  essentially  beautiful  privatelj 
owned   car>,    first   of  all.      The    Locomobile   carrier    no    label. 


It  acquires  distinction  through  a  lack  of  conspicuous  features. 

Our  policy  to  build  the  Locomobile  in  limited  quantities, 
not  more  than  Four  Cars  a  Day,  has  been  a  potent  influence 
in  working  out  our  ideal  of  the  closed  car. 

Only  one  Locomobile  in  seven  is  a  closed  car.  It  receives 
intimate  personal  attention  and  supervision,  which  ^i\i  -  a 
distinct  atmosphere  to  the  completed  product.  Asan  example, 
we  cite  the  Locomobile  "  Longchamps,"  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Motor  Shows,  b\  permission  of  the 
owner.  The  successful  exhibition  of  this  Locomobile  resulted 
from  our  fundamental  idea  of  extending  the  repose  and  beaut  y 
of  die  home  into  the  car. 

The  result  of  all  these  efforts  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
sale  of  Locomobile  closed  cars  over  any  previous  year. 

Locomobile   closed  cars   are    illustrated    in    a   color   book, 

which  we  will  forward  on  application,  together  with  photo- 
graphs from  the  Locomobile  Studio,  if  the  writer  will  kindly 
specify  in  which  type  of  closed  body  he  is  particularly  interested. 

The  Locomobile  Company  of  America 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  February  2d  of  Benj.  F.  Funk,  our  Vice-President,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  house 
twenty-five  years.    Mr.  Funk  was  bora  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Wittenberg  College.    He  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 


TOPIC 
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LETTING  THE  GUNS    INTO   MEXICO 


CONFLICTING  and  apparently  irreconcilable  assertions 
are  being  heard  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  President 
Wilson's  order  lifting  the  ban  on  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  into  Mexico,  but  the  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  it  will  substantially  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists and  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  Huerta  Ad- 
ministration. As  to  what  will  be  the  sequel  to  that  event, 
however,  nobody  seems  to  have  any  very  optimistic  predictions 
to  offer.  Some  of  our  editors  can  still  see  nothing  but  armed 
intervention  by  the  United  States  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  Wilson  policy.  But  Alfonso  Madero,  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered President,  interprets  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  as  "a 
guaranty  against  armed  intervention,  and  not  the  forerunner 
of  it,  as  some  people  contend."  It  will  be  recalled  that  one 
argument  frequently  advanced  against  permitting  the  sale  of 
American  arms  to  the  Mexicans  was  that  in  the  case  of  inter- 
vention these  very  arms  would  be  turned  against  the  United 
States  soldiers. 

Constitutionalist  agents  in  this  country  are  reported  jubilant 
over  the  President's  action,  and  we  read  that  already  they  are 
dispatching  rifles  by  the  thousands  and  cartridges  by  the  millions 
to  their  forces  in  the  field.  El  Paso,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  that  border  town,  "is  to  be  made  the  port  of  supply  for 
the  entire  rebel  army  under  Villa."  And  a  Juarez  correspondent 
tells  how  that  leader,  on  learning  that  the  embargo  was  lifted, 
embraced  his  informant,  and,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air,  cried: 
"The  war  will  soon  be  over!  The  war  will  soon  be  over!"  He 
then  added  more  quietly: 

"I  think  President  Wilson  is  the  most  just  man  in  the  world. 
All  Mexicans  will  love  him  now,  and  we  will  look  on  the  United 
States  as  our  greatest  friend,  because  it  has  done  us  justice." 

Half  the  strength  of  the  Huerta  forces,  General  Villa  went  on 
to  explain,  has  depended  on  the  ability  to  obtain  arms  from 
foreign  countries,  while  the  Constitutionalists,  who  have  con- 
trolled virtually  no  ports  of  entry  except  along  the  United 
States  border,  have  been  denied  this  privilege.  With  the  removal 
of  this  handicap,  he  says,  the  war  will  be  ended  in  three  months. 

Huerta' s  only  published  comment  on  this  latest  development 
in  our  Mexican  policy  is  a  statement  that  he  has  begun  to  open 


an  active  campaign  to  restore  peace  in  the  north  with  an  army 
of  180,000  men,  and  that  this  force  is  to  be  augmented  im- 
mediately by  another  50,000.  He  also  invites  ten  of  the  principal 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  to  send  representatives  at 
his  expense  "to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  Federal  operations,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  tell  the  absolute  truth." 
Huerta's  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Alcocer,  makes  the 
interesting  assertion  that  "the  present  Government  of  Mexico 
will  find  the  action  of  the  Washington  Administration  a  distinct 
advantage,  because  it  will  be  able  to  give  proof  of  the  power 
which  it  really  possesses";  and  this  view  is  elaborated  by  Gui- 
llermo  Porras,  another  Huerta  lieutenant,  who  is  quoted  as 
follows  in  an  El  Paso  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  lifting  of  the  embargo  will  aid  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  more  than  it  will  hurt  it.  If  we  had  been  allowed 
to  get  ammunition  at  Ojinaga  we  could  have  defeated  Villa. 
Lack  of  ammunition  for  our  troops  has  caused  our  defeat  several 
times  when  the  Huerta  troops  were  hemmed  in  on  the  border 
by  Villa.  Inability  to  get  ammunition  from  the  United  States 
has  hampered  our  progress  in  northern  Mexico  against  the 
rebels,  inasmuch  as  railroads  were  cut  to  the  south  and  President 
Huerta  could  not  supply  troops.  With  the  ports  open  to  us 
we  can  import  ammunition  through  the  ports  we  hold,  and  thus 
we  will  be  able  to  make  a  campaign  against  the  rebels. 

"As  for  the  rebels,  they  have  been  getting  all  the  ammuni- 
tion they  could  pay  for  anyhow.  The  embargo  has  never  been 
effective.  It  is  known  that  for  every  800  rounds  of  ammunition 
which  are  prevented  from  entering  rebel  territory  80,000  pass 
in  without  hindrance, 

"The  Federal  Government  by  reason  of  its  dignity  could  not 
engage  in  the  smuggling  business,  and  it  will  now  be  permitted 
to  take  over  all  the  ammunition  and  arms  it  wishes  for  the 
Federal  forces.  The  Federal  Government  still  controls  enough 
ports  in  the  north  to  get  plenty  of  ammunition  into  Mexico 
for  the  fighting  force,  and  the  embargo  will  be  a  greater  benefit 
for  the  Federal  Government  than  for  the  rebels. 

"As  for  recognition  of  the  revolution,  the  raising  of  the  em- 
bargo has  no  such  meaning.  While  President  Huerta  is  not 
formally  recognized  by  the  United  States,  he  is  in  fact,  for  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  is  in  Mexico  City,  American  consuls  are 
stationed  throughout  Mexico,  and  Mexican  consuls  are  credited 
in  the  United  States.  The  rebels  have  no  such  consuls,  have 
no  form  of  recognition,  and  the  status  of  the  situation  is  not 
changed  by  the  lifting  of  the  embargo." 
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Turning  to  the  papers  of  Mexico  City,  which  are  said  to 
afford  an  index  to  Uuerta's  real  feelings  in  the  matter,  we  find 
President  Wilson  denounced  as  "the  accomplice  of  bandits" 
and  an  "exponent  of  commercialism"  whose  move  is  instigated 
bv  the  manufacturers  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  United 


all    factions, 
words: 


His  present    order  closes    with    the   following 
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THE  MEXICAN  JUMPING  BEAN. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

States.     The  first  phrase  is  used  by  El  Impartial,  a  Government 
mouthpiece,  while  in  El  Pais,  organ  of  the  Catholic  party,  we 

•cad: 

"It  was  known  that  European  and  Japanese  factories  were 
turning  out  war  materials  for  the  Mexican  Government.  .  .  . 
Similar  establishments  in  the  United  States  were  dissatisfied 
and  orought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  at  Washington 
to  put  an  end  to  the  embargo  and  not  block  their  business.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  first  step  of  the  Yankees  toward  our  frontier. 
Afterward  will  come  intervention.  The  fantom  grows  more 
distinct  beyond  the  Rio  Grande." 

Lifting  the  embargo  on  arms,  the  Washington  correspondents 
explain,  doe?  not  change  President  Wilson's  policy  of  "watchful 
waiting."  Thus  the  New  York  Sun's  correspondent,  after  a 
visit  to  the  State  Department,  reports  that  "there  is  no  further 
step  in  contemplation,  and  this  Government  will  now  sit  back 
and  wait  for  the  Constitutionalists  to  do  the  work  of  ridding 
the  country  of  Huerta  and  his  Government."  And  President 
Wilson  himself  explains,  in  a  statement  accompanying  the 
executive  order,  that  the  embargo  is  raised  because,  under 
present  conditions,  it  "hinders  and  delays  the  very  thing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  insisting  upon,  namely, 
i  bat  Mexico  shall  be  left  free  to  settle  her  own  affairs  and  as 
soon  as  possible  put  them  upon  a  constitutional  footing  by  her 
own  force  and  counsel." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  spring  of  1912,  during  Orozco's 
revolutionary  outbreak  against  the  Madero  Government, 
<  longresB,  by  a  joint  resolution,  empowered  the  President  to 
place  an  embargo,  with  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  he 
might  see  fit  to  prescribe,  upon  the  exportation  of  "any  arms 
or  munitions  of  war"  from  any  part  ot  the  United  States  into 
Mexico.  It  was  under  this  provision  for  "exceptions,"  sa\s 
the  New  York  World,  that  the  Washington  Government  was 
permitting  arms  to  go  to  Huerta,  but  keeping  them  from  the 
rebels,  when  President  Wilson  was  inaugurated.  This  policy 
was  not  disturbed  until  last  August,  when  the  President,  in  an 
address  to  Congress,  announced  his  decision  to  deny  arms  to 


'  ...  as  the  conditions  on  which  the  proclamation  of  March 
14.  1912,  was  based,  have  essentially  changed,  and  as  it  is  desir- 
able to  place  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  or  munitions  of  war  to  Mexico  in  the  same  positions 
as  other  Powers,  the  said  proclamation  is  hereby  revoked." 

And  in  the  explanatory  statement  accompanying  this  order 
we  read  further: 

"The  executive  order  under  which  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  into  Mexico  is  forbidden  was  a  departure  from 
the  accepted  practises  of  neutrality — a  deliberate  departure  from 
those  practises  under  a  well-considered  joint  resolution  of 
Congress — determined  upon  in  circumstances  which  have  now 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  intended  to  discourage  incipient  revolts 
against  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  Mexico.  Since 
that  order  was  issued  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  under- 
gone a  radical  change. 

"There  is  now  no  constitutional  government  in  Mexico." 

Ex-President  Taft,  whose  order  is  rescinded  by  his  successor, 
agrees  that  present  conditions  in  Mexico  are  different  from  those 
which  prompted  his  embargo;  and  he  also  reminds  the  public 
that  the  Mexican  question  "is  very  delicate"  and  that  in  dealing 
with  it  "the  President  needs  the  hearty  support  and  good-will 
of  all."  The  "logic"  of  President  Wilson's  latest  move  is 
conceded  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  New  York  Press 
(Prog.),  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  among  many  others.  Says  The  World, 
replying  to  the  statement  of  certain  London  newspapers  that 
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CAN'T  THEY  SEE  HE'S  BUST? 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

the  opening  up  of  the  traffic  in  arms  amounts  to  a  recognition 
of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Const itutionalists: 

"Unquestionably,  the  measure  is  intended  to  benefit  the 
enemies  of  the  dictator.  It  will  enable  them  to  buy  equipment 
in  this  country,  but  as  it  does  not  deny  the  same  privilege  to 
Huerta,  our  position  as  a  neutral  is  not  changed.  We  stopt 
the  traffic  in  arms  in  1912  because  it  then  gave  aid  to  the  foes 
of  constitutionalism.  We  reopen  it  now  because  it  will  strengthen 
the  supporters  of  constitutionalism. 

"The  President  might  formally  recognize  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  Constitutionalists  without  changing  our  attitude 
of  neutrality,  but  a  certain  responsibility  would  be  assumed. 
In  this  case  such  action,  in  the  event  of  Huerta's  final  triumph, 
would  relieve  him  from  the  obligation  to  pa\  claims  for  damages 
presented  by  our  citizens.     So  far  as  the  Constitutionalists  are 
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IN  THE   INTEREST  OF  PEACE. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledge) 


HIS  BACK  TO  THE  WALL. 

—  Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 


CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 


fioneerned,  its  effect  would  be  wholly  moral.  It  would  give  their 
Government  a  political  status  abroad.  .  .  .  Nothing  of  this 
kind  is  of  much  importance  to  the  Constitutionalists  at  this 
time.  They  care  more  for  guns  and  ammunition  than  for  fine 
words  or  foreign   favor." 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  Mexican  press 
for  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  President's  course.  The 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  characterizes  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
as  'only  another  chapter  in  a  course  of  action  that  has  been 
mistaken  from  the  start";  and  The  Transcript  (Rep.),  of  the 
same  city,  remarks  that  "After  Huerta,  what?  is  a  question  the 
President's  proclamation- does  not  answer."  This  "almost  in- 
credible" step,  exclaims  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  is  "barba- 
rous and  suicidal."  "Shall  we  not  be  suspected  throughout 
Latin  America  as  deliberately  engineering  the  disintegration 
of  Mexico  in  our  own  interest?"  asks  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.).  "Surely  the  Administration  has  made  a  mess  of  the 
whole  Mexican  policy,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.),  while  The  Press  (Rep.)  of  the  same  city,  commenting 
on  this  "dangerous  modification"  of  the  policy  of  watchful 
waiting,  says: 

"The  Bulgarian  atrocities  bid  fair  in  consequence  to  be 
duplicated  on  the  plains  of  Mexico,  committed  with  American 
arms  in  the  hands  of  barbarous  cutthroats  such  as  compose  the 
armies  of  both  the  belligerents." 

"It  does  not  appear  that  by  thoroughly  arming  the  fighting 
men  of  Villa  and  Carranza  the  United  States  is  going  to  make 
it  any  easier  for  her  own  soldiers  when  the  inevitable  march  into 
Mexico  shall  be  reluctantly  and  belatedly  ordered,"  remarks 
the  New  York  American  (Ind.);  and  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Miliar  (Rep.),  indorsing  this  view,  asks:  "Why  prolong  the 
agony   and   make   the   task   harder   when   it    is    undertaken?" 

While  the  London  Times  can  not  see  that  the  President's 
step  brings  the  Mexican  problem  appreciably  nearer  a  last- 
ing solution,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "in  whatever  policy  they 
eventually  may  be  driven  to  adopt,  Americans  may  be  con- 
fident that  no  difficulties  will  be  placed  in  their  way  by  the 
British  Government."  And  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Sun  we  read:  "Foreign  representatives  here,  who 
undoubtedly  reflect  the  views  of  their  Governments,  believe 
that  intervention  by  the  United  States  will  have  to  come 
eventually." 


THE  RAILROADS  STILL  REBATING 

DESPITE  the  supposedly  successful  war  of  extermination 
waged  by  the  Federal  authorities  against,  the  rebate, 
we  are  told  that,  in  a  slightly  disguised  form,  this  device 
for  unjustly  discriminating  between  shippers  still  persists;  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  heartless  enough  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  just  when  the  railroads  are  making 
their  appeal  to  the  Commission  and  public  opinion  for  per- 
mission to  increase  freight  rates.  "Before  they  may  fairly 
ask  the  general  public  to  share  further  in  carrying  their  burdens," 
says  the  Commission,  "it  is  manifest  that  the  railroads  must 
themselves  properly  conserve  the  sources  of  revenue  by  making 
every  service  performed  contribute  reasonably  to  their  earnings." 
Yet  while  pleading  poverty  as  the  justification  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  rates,  the  roads  are  pictured  as  giving  to  certain 
favored  and  powerful  shippers  free  services  amounting  in  value  to 
approximately  $15,000,000  a  year.  "Why  will  not  the  railroads 
first  protect  themselves  before  asking  for  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  people?"  inquires  the  Indianapolis  News,  which 
adds.  "Perhaps  the  case  is  one  of  interlocking  directorates." 

The  form  of  rebating  upon  which  the  Commission  is  now 
focusing  public  attention  relates  to  the  industrial  railways, 
that  is  to  say,  the  privately  owned  spurs  or  branches  which 
conned  certain  big  industrial  plants  with  the  trunk  lines. 
Not  only  do  the  railroad  companies  give  free  service  on  these 
lines  in  switching  cars  in  and  about  industrial  plants  that  have 
no  locomotives  of  their  own,  but  they  also  pay  in  the  form  of 
certain  "allowances"  for  the  use  of  these  tap  lines.  Says 
the  Commission: 

"The  allowances  so  paid  and  the  free  services  so  performed 
involve  in  the  aggregate  an  immense  expenditure  for  which 
I  he  carriers  must  necessarily  be  reimbursed  through  the  rates 
exacted  on  the  traffic  of  the  general  public.  This  operates  as  a 
discrimination  against  the  smaller  competitors  of  the  favored 
concerns,  because  the  benefit  of  such  allowances  and  free  services 
can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  larger  industrial  establishments  with 
plant  railways." 

"What  we  decide  upon  the  testimony  adduced  is  that  these 
practises  are  unlawful  in  themselves  because  they  are  rebates," 
says  Commissioner  Harlan.  In  a  later  report  the  Commission 
announces  its  intention  to  investigate  this  matter  still  further; 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 
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"The  investigation  recently  completed  into  the  relation  of 
carriers  to  plant  railways  controlled  by  industries  in  official 
classification   territory   disclosed    that   allowances,   huge  in   the 

gregate,   arc   being   made   by   carriers  directly   or  indirectly 
the  industries  in  the  form  of  (&)  divisions  out  of  the  rate: 
per  diem  reclaims;    (c) 
remission     of    demurrage, 
and  (d  |  furnace  allowan 

"The  aggregate  amount 
of  the  allowances  ami  tin- 
cost  of  tile  free  sen  ices  ill 
official  classification  terri- 
tory were  estimated  in  that 
report  to  deplete  t  lie  carri- 
ers' revenues  b\  not  le>> 
than  sio.OOO.OfJO  a  year. 
Act  ion  should  early  betaken 
by  the  carriers  forthwith  to 
abolish  all  such  illegal  allow  - 
anees  and  free  servic 

"It  ought  not  to  require 
a  judicial  decision  to  con- 
\  ince  tlie  managers  of  a 
railroad  that  if  it  runs  its 
cars  upon  the  private  tracks 
of  a  large  shipper  to  bring 
Ins  goods  to  its  own  line 
for  transportation,  and 
either  performs  this  service 
for  nothing  or  pays  for  the 
use  of  the  tracks,  it  is  in 
effect  a  rebate  to  that  ship- 
per and  a  discrimination 
against  others  who  receive 
no  such  accommodation," 
remarks  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Com merce,  which 
continues: 


But    the   Commission  "should   not  dodge  the  main  issue," 
warns  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  which  we  read: 

"The    country    will    approve    the    Commission's    urging    the 
railroads    to    discontinue    allowances    to    shippers    reached    by 

private    >pur    lines.      But 


WINTHROP  MORE  DANIELS.  HENRY  CLAY  HALL. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
and  Mr.  Hall,  president  of  the  Colorado  Bar  Association.  They  fill  the  va- 
cancies left  by  the  death  of  .John  D.  Marble  and  the  resignation  of  Charles 
A.  Prouty.     Their  ideas  on  rates  may  prove  momentous  to  the  railroads. 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


"The  case  seems  to  be 
plain  enough,  and  the  railroad  managers  must  have  known  that 
this  was  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  those  who  least 
needed  it.  The  Commission  declares  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
paying  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  favored  shippers.  It  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  practise  of  favoring  large  shippers  on  account 
of  the  volume  of  traffic  which  they  supply.  Because  they  furnish 
a  railroad  a  large  amount  of  business  it  used  to  be  considered 
that  they  were  entitled  to  a  sort  of  wholesale  rate,  lower  than 
that  granted  to  the  small  shipper.  Latterly,  while  being  obliged 
to  pay  nominally  the  same  rates  over  the  railroad  line,  they 
have  claimed  an  extra  service  on  their  own  private  tracks  with- 
out pay,  even  charging  for  the  use  of  the  tracks  and  having  cars 
wait  their  convenience  without  demurrage. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  an  abuse  which  ought 
to  be  stopt,  like  the  old  forms  of  discrimination,  special  rates 
anil  rebates.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  help  to  build  up 
trusts  and  monopolies  and  squeeze  out  independent  com- 
petition. It  is  quite  pertinent  for  the  Commission  to  remind  the 
railroads  that  the  unpaid  service  and  loss  of  revenue  from  this 
practise  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  need  of  increasing  rates." 

Yet  "it  is  curious,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial, 
"that  the  Commission  has  been  so  tardy  in  discovering  the 
existence  of  these  violations  of  the  law."  While  regretting 
the  injection  of  "a  new  complication  into  a  question  already 
sufficiently  involved,"  The  Commercial  admits  the  propriety 
of  the  Commission's  attitude.  The  New  York  Timet,  ap- 
proaching the  matter  in  a  judicial  mood,  remarks: 

"If  the  branch  lines  be  regarded  as  giving  the  plants  access 
lo  the  railways,  the  plants  ought  to  bear  the  entire  cost.  If 
the  branch  lines  be  regarded  as  giving  the  railways  access  to 
the  traffic  originating  on  the  plant  facilities,  the  railways  ought 
to  bear  the  cost.  In  practise  the  plants  usually  have  borne 
the  capital  cost,  and  have  been  reimbursed  by  a  division  of  the 
rate.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  they  have  been  more 
than  reimbursed,  the  excess  being  a  covert  rebate.  If  those 
i  he  conditions  thev  are  indefensible  and  should  be  remedied." 


it  is  far  more  interested 
in  seeing  the  Com  mission 
redress  a  little  the  bal- 
ance of  many  successive 
years  of  encroachment  on 
railroad  revenues.  The 
Government  has  aided  and 
abetted  in  fixing  on  the 
roads  enormous  new 
charges  for  wages,  ma- 
terial, equipment,  and 
taxes,  without  ever  once 
offsetting  these  new  bur- 
dens by  a  provision  for 
larger  income.  Even  now 
more  wage  arbitrations 
(certain  to  be  decided 
against  the  roads)  and 
more  demands  for  safety 
appliances  are  maturing. 
Yet,  instead  of  discussing 
the  general  question  of  a 
fairer  division  of  the  cost 
of  betterments  in  wages 
and  equipment,  the  Com- 
mission wants  to  give  its 
prior  and  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  side  issue  of  in- 
dustrial spur  allowances. 

"The    bigger     question 
should    not    be    obscured 
by  the  smaller.      A  nota- 
ble   stimulation  of   indus- 
try   and    business    would 
result,  from  a  definite  as- 
surance   to    the   railroads, 
through  a  freight-rate  in- 
crease,  that    they  are  not 
expected    to   submit  indefinitely    to   the   creation    of   ten  new 
sources  of   expenditure  without  the   compensating  creation  of 
one  new  source  of  revenue." 


THE  "MONROE"   DISASTER 

THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  has  written  a  grim  sequel 
to  the  London  Conference  on  Safety  at  Sea,  which, 
as  one  newspaper  writer  remarks,  "is  also  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  need  of  such  a  gathering  and  of  the  most  practical 
results  that  it  could  produce."  As  another  notes,  the  Monroe 
is  "the  third  Atlantic  steamship  to  go  down  in  the  last  four 
months  with  a  considerable  loss  of  life."  The  navigators 
in  the  newspaper  offices  are  willing  to  leave  the  fixing  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  latest  disaster  to  the  forthcoming 
official  investigation,  and  for  the  most  part  content  themselves 
with  asking  certain  pointed  questions,  and  noting  what  this 
accident  contributes  toward  the  solution  of  the  "safety-at- 
sea"  problem.  The  facts  in  this  case  may  be  very  briefly 
stated:  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday.  January  30, 
the  Monroe,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  bound  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  New  York,  was  rammed  and  sunk  in  a  heavy  fog  off  the 
Virginia  coast  by  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  steamship  Nan- 
tucket, bound  from  Boston  to  Baltimore.  The  Monroe  was 
struck  amidships  and  sank  in  twelve  minutes.  By  means  of 
such  life-boats  as  could  be  launched,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Nantucket's  boats  and  search-lights,  98  persons  were  saved 
out  of  the  total  ship's  company  of  139.  Of  the  41  who  perished, 
lit  were  passengers.  There  were  no  allegations  of  cowardice  or 
poor  discipline,  and  there  were  many  stories  of  heroism  and 
unselfishness.     All  the  rescued  were  taken  to  Norfolk  by  the 
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X  tin  tucket,  whose  bows  were  badly  crusht  by  the  impact  of  the 
collision. 

The  question  heard  most  frequently  is  not  whether  more 
lives  could  have  been  saved  in  those  brief  moments  after  the 
collision,  but  whether  the  collision  was  really  unpreventable. 
The  New  York  Tribune  wonders  why  the  wireless  could  not  have 
warned  the  navigators  of  the  two  vessels  of  their  dangerous 
proximity,  and  further,  "why  the  Monroe's  water-tight  compart- 
ments did  not  keep  her  afloat  at  least  until  all  could  be  rescued." 
Many  of  The  Tribune's  contemporaries  join  in  these  two  queries; 
some,  however,  reply  to  the  second,  as  does  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  for  example,  that  "the  Monroe  was  struck  in  her 
vitals,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  any  form  of  con- 
struction possible  or  practical  in  craft  of  her  size  would  have 
mitigated  the  damage  done."  It  seems  quite  clear  to  the 
Philadelphia  Record  "that  one  of  the  navigators  was  reckoning 
the  point  of  the  crossing  of  their  courses  too  finely."  Others 
wonder  why  ships  traveling  on  practically  parallel  lines  should 
have  had  to  cross  each  other's  paths,  and  the  New  York  Sun 
lays  down  the  rule  that  "ships  bound  north  and  south  should 
proceed  by  routes  many  miles  apart."  Perhaps  the  commonest 
observation  of  these  newspaper  commentators  concerns  the 
speed  at  which  at  least  one  of  the  ships  was  apparently  traveling 
in  that  dense  fog,  and  even  after  the  other's  fog-horn  was  pre- 


sumably audible.  The  rate  of  speed  of  each  steamship,  in 
The  Sun's  opinion,  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  official 
inquiry.  Yet  it  remembers  that  "in  the  open  sea  speed  enough 
for  headway  and  control  of  the  steering  lines  must  be  main- 
tained, and  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether,  considering  the 
risk  of  running  into  another  vessel,  a  low  rate  of  speed  is 
advisable." 

To  the  minds  of  many  it  seems,  to  use  the  Albany  Journal's 
phrase,  "that  some  one  must  have  blundered  in  the  seas  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia."  Who?  Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Monroe, 
signs  a  statement  blaming  Captain  Berry,  of  the  Nantucket, 
for  being  off  his  course,  for  proceeding  at  full  speed  after  hearing 
the  fog-siren  of  the  Monroe,  and  for  backing  his  ship  away  from 
the  Monroe  after  hitting  her  instead  of  keeping  close.  Captain 
Berry  answers  these  charges  and  in  turn  blames  Captain  Johnson 
for  violating  maritime  rules  by  trying  to  cross  the  bow  of  the 
Nantucket — had  the  Monroe  "been  on  her  proper  course  and 
obeyed  the  rule  in  passing  to  the  right,  no  collision  could  possibly 
have  occurred." 

The  "overwhelming  of  the  Monroe,  "as  the  Hartford  Times 
remarks,  once  more  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question, 
"Are  our  ships  as  safe  as  they  can  be  made?"  Several  dailies 
enlarge  upon  the  good  work  accomplished  at  the  London 
Conference.     This  last  Atlantic  disaster  may  add  to  the  safety 


^ttk  fifc*'' ' 

ONE  OF  THE  HEROES. 

Ferdinand  Kuehn,  the  chief  wireless  operator  of 
the  Monrze,  who  gave  his  life-preserver  to  a 
woman  passenger  and  was  drowned. 


THE  BATTERED    "  NANTUCKET"   AT  THE   WHARF  IN  NORFOLK  HARBOR. 

Showing  how  the  impact  of  the  collision  crumpled  her  bows.  The  damage,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  seriously  to  endanger  her  voyage  into  port  with  her  own  company  and 
the  98  persons  rescued  from  the  Monroe.    The  Nantucket  then  went  on  to  Baltimore. 
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rules,  others  note.  In  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
-  i  we  read  that  efforts  may  be  made  by  our  Department  of 
Commerce  "to  have  an  internationa]  law  adopted  requiring  steam- 
ships to  come  as  nearly  to  a  full  stop  as  possible  and  remain  stopt 
as  long  as  the  lookout  or  the  captain  on  the  bridge  is  unable  to 
distinguish  moving  objects  clearly  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile." 
This  disaster,  notes  the  New  York  Herald's  Washington 
correspondent,  "has  been  seized  upon  by  advocates  of  the  La 
Follette  Seamen's  Bill  to  urge  the  need  of  speedy  passage  of 
that  measure."  The  Indianapolis  News  remembers  that  "in 
the  consideration  of  various  marine  hills  now  pending  in  Congress 
it  has  been  said  that  coastwise,  sound,  and  lake  and  river  traffic; 
should  not  be  regarded  as  so  dangerous  as  that  overseas.' 
The  operators  of  lake  and  coastwise  vessels,  it  seems,  "ha 
argued  that  the  regulations  imposed  on  them  should  not  be 
bo  stringenl  as  those  applied  to  traffic  between  continents." 
Perhaps  their  arguments  are  perfectly  correct,  but  the  loss  of 
i  lie  Monroe,  in  the  opinion  of  The  News,  furnishes  a  concrete  and 
quite  sufficient  answer. 


MR.   PINDELL'S  RENUNCIATION 

SINCE  any  right-minded  man  would  "prefer  being  an 
editor  in  Peoria  to  being  an  ambassador  in  any  capital 
in  Europe,"  as  a  New  England  daily  affirms,  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Pindell  is  being  congratulated.  He  escapes  St.  Petersburg 
and  can  stay  at  home  and  do  "what  he  wanted  to  do  all  the 
time";  he  is  out  of  what  is  variously  described  as  a  ridiculous 
mess,  a  disgraceful  episode,  an  unfortunate  affair;  he  wins 
golden  words  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
least  silver  ones  from  the  press.  Mr.  Pindell's  letter  declining 
the  Russian  Ambassadorship  after  the  Senate  confirmed  his 
nomination  served  to  increase  President  Wilson's  "confidence  in 
your  eminent  fitness  for  the  mission."  It  had  precisely  the 
same  effect  on  the  Springfield  Republican,  according  to  an 
editorial  statement.  Others  who  have  been  less  friendly  to 
Mr.  Pindell  are  inclined  to  indulge  in  complimentary  remarks. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  for  instance,  finds  his  "sense 
of  propriety"  most  commendable.  The  Republican  Boston 
Transcript  admits  in  its  Washington  correspondence  that  there 
are  facts  to  warrant  the  opinion  "that  Mr.  Pindell  has  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  like  a  gentleman  and  a  diplomat." 
Other  newspapers,  including  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.), 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  Times,  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
<  harleston  News  and  Courier,  are  pleased  with  Mr.  Pindell's 
delicacy,  and  some  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  his  unfitness  for 
a  high  diplomatic  post  has  not  been  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
New  York  Sun,  however,  remains  intransigent,  sneers  at  the 
"interchange  of  molasses"  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Pindell,  and  concludes  that  every  one  concerned  emerges  from 
the  affair  with  discredit. 

In  his  letter  declining  the  nomination,  Mr.  Pindell  reminds 
the  President  that  he  has  been  "put  in  a  very  false  light  by 
•  ■i  rtain  gross  misrepresentations  in  the  public  press";  and  hence 
feels  that  it  would  be  "more  delicate"  to  "decline  the  appoint- 
ment than  to  accept  it."     lie  believes  that 

"  No  controversy  of  this  kind  should  surround  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Ambassador  to  a  country  which  can  not  be  expected 
io  he  familiar  with  the  real  circumstances  as  they  are  known 
;it  home.  There  should  bo  nothing  personal  to  talk  about  or 
explain  there,  as  far  as  the  Ambassador  himself  is  concerned." 

Replying,  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Pindell  that  he  felt 
oblige 1  to  yield  to  his  judgment  "because  il  is  char  to  me  that 
feeling  as  you  do,  whether  you  are  fully  justified  or  not,  yon 
would  not  be  comfortable  or  happy  in  the  post."  But  he  adds: 
"  I  know  your  quality  so  well,  and  was  so  anxious  to  Bee  vim  at 
St.  Petersburg,  that  I  feel  a  keen  disappointment." 

Thus,  apparently,   ends  the   Pindell   affair,   which   was   fully 


discust  in  our  issue  of  the  22d  of  last  November.  Chiefly 
because  of  "ungenerous  criticisms  by  brother  editors,  especially 
in  the  East,"  declares  the  friendly  New  York  World  (Deni.), 
"an  appointment  that  was  res/ectable  came  to  be  regarded 
as  unwise  and  unfit."  As  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  sum- 
marizes the  controversy,  it  grew 

"out  of  the  publication  of  what  purported  to  be  a  letter  from 
Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  to  Mr.  Pindell,  urging  the  latter  to 
acoepl  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Russia  for  a  year,  and  saying 
he  would  be  relieved  of  diplomatic  responsibility  for  important 
negotiations  and  could  travel  freely  in  Europe.  Senator  Lewi-- 
<•  barged  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery,  and  Secretary  Bryan 
afterward  in  a  public  statement  revealed  that  the  circum- 
stances were  that  Mr.  Pindell  had  said  he  could  only  accept  the 
post  for  a  year,  because  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  be  absent 
from  his  business  for  any  longer  period.  No  mention,  it  was 
said,  was  made  of  any  diplomatic  task  or  duties. 

"A  Senate  committee  investigated  the  correspondence  and 
recommended  the  confirmation  of  Mr.   Pindell." 

Many  editors  are  willing  to  accept  as  final  the  reasons  given 
by  Mr.  Pindell  for  declining  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg.  Other- 
give  more  or  less  heed  to  various  suggestions  found  in  the 
Washington  dispatches.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Pindell  looked  up  the  cost  of  ambassadorial  living  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  was  so  "startled"  by  what  he  learned  that  he  decided 
to  resign  as  soon  as  the  Senate  had  "vindicated"  him.  The 
Boston  Transcript  says  editorially  that  "an  aroused  public 
opinion"  compelled  Mr.  Pindell  to  retire.  Furthermore,  we 
are  informed  that  the  "Lewis  letter"  was  published  in  Russia, 
and  a  number  of  guarded  statements  appear  in  the  Washington 
dispatches  telling  of  hints  from  St.  Petersburg.  As  one  writer 
puts  it,  the  change  in  Mr.  Pindell's  plans  "may  have  been  due 
to  some  intimation  of  the  Russian  Government  that  the 
Bryan-Lewis  plan  of  parceling  out  ambassadorships  was  not 
highly  complimentary  to  that  country." 


THE  CANADIAN   LURE 

CONGRESSIONAL  WRATH  over  the  Canadian  adver- 
tising campaign  among  American  farmers  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  shared  by  our  press.  The  Senate's 
Lobby  Committee  is  reported  to  have  discovered  that  Canada 
has  been  spending  about  $60,000  a  year  for  advertising — 
mostly  in  the  "patent  insides"  used  by  rural  newspapers — 
and  has  drawn  some  800,000  Americans  over  her  borders  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Some  $42,000  of  this  Canadian  money  was 
handled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Washington,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  according  to  his  own  testimony 
before  the  committee.  His  admission  brought  down  upon  him 
the  demand  from  Senator  Nelson:  "You  were  hired  by  a  foreign 
''lovernment  to  do  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  your  own  countn . 
Are  you  not  ashamed?"  Mr.  Washington  replied,  according 
to  the  dispatches,  that  he  did  not  think  it  unpatriotic  or  disloyal 
to  circulate  such  matter  as  that  in  question.  Of  course  not . 
agrees  the  New  York  World,  which  adds  that  "if  the  Lobby 
Committee  has  swept  the  lobbies  clear  of  every  nuisance  but 
this  it  might  as  well  report  and  get  a  new  job."  "What  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Telegraph. 
"is  there  to  be  ashamed  of?"  Canada,  it  remarks,  "is  not  a 
bad  country  .  .  .  some  day  the  United  States  will  annex 
Canada,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  few  hundred  thousand 
of  your  own  people  already  in  the  section."  And  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  wonders  that  Mr.  Washington  did  not  live  up  to 
his  name  by  arguing  that  so  far  from  being  disloyal,  he  was 
"in  fact,  the  agent,  of  a  process  of  peaceful  penetration  which 
at  one  time  had  patriotic  Canadians  seriously  worried."  The 
episode  does  bring  up  a  fine  moral  issue,  The  Evening  Post 
further  reflects: 

"Where   does   business  end   and   patriotism   begin?     Is   the 
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business  of  expatriating  American  citizens  more  disloyal  than 
the  business  of  selling  war  munitions  to  a  nation  that  might 
use  them  against  us?  Is  it  more  unpatriotic  to  induce  American 
labor  to  emigrate  than  it  is  to  make  American  capital  emigrato 
in  the  face  of  labor  troubles?" 

So,  too,  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  remembers  that  whilo 
the  departure  of  Middle  Western  farmers  is  especially  regretted 
by  the  "capitalist  and  the  capitalist  politician"  because  they 
"take  their  capital  out  of  the  country,"  this  "is  the  very  threat 
that  is  made  by  capitalists  themselves  when  their  wage-slaves 
make  demands  that  they  consider  'extor- 
tionate.'"    But,  according  to  The  Call, 

"The  entire  episode,  and  the  wrathful 
feeling  engendered  by  it,  are  highly  significant 
as  exposing  the  real  viewpoint  of  the  capital- 
ist class  toward  those  whom  they  regard 
as  peculiarly  their  subjects  for  exploitation. 
They  look  upon  them  as  property,  as  means 
of  production  to  be  exploited,  and  upon 
those  who  would  entice  them  elsewhere  as 
thieves  and  frauds  and  corruptionists,  alien- 
ating property  to  which  they  have  no 
'moral'  claim.  An  'immigrant'  is  the  law- 
ful property  of  the  American  capitalist, 
while  an  'emigrant'  (from  this  country)  is 
property  stolen  from  the  American  capitalist 
by  some  foreign  thieves  and  swindlers.  That 
is  the  real  distinction  between  the  two  terms, 
according  to  the  capitalist  dictionary." 

Turning  to  these  more  concerned  over  the 
northward  movement,  we  find  that  at  the 
Lobby  Committee's  hearings  Senator  Cum- 
mins wanted  Mr.  William  J.  White,  the 
Canadian  Government's  advertising  agent, 
to  tell  of  the  results  accomplished  in  Iowa. 
And  the  Iowan  Senator's  anxiety  was 
probably  not  lessened  by  this  frank  state- 
ment from  the  Canadian: 


PROMOTING  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 
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"We  have  done  a  great   deal  of  adver- 
tising in   Iowa   with   good  results,  but  we 
have   not   lassoed    anybody,  and    I  believe 
that  on  the  whole  those  who  have  gone  to 
Canada    from    Iowa   have  been    benefited. 
They   sold  their  farms  in  Iowa  at  a  much 
higher  price  per  acre  than  they  could  obtain 
just  as  good  lands  for  in  Canada,  and  in  that  way  have  enlarged 
their  holdings,  and  I  have  heard  little  or  no  complaint  from 
them.     We  try  to  aid  would-be  emigrants  by  pointing  out  the 
best  agricultural  lands  and  assisting  them  to  locate." 

A  Western  daily,  the  Boise  City  Evening  Capital  News, 
gives  figures  showing  that  we  get  nearly  as  many  people  each 
year  from  Canada  as  we  lose  to  that  country,  making  Canada's 
net  gain  comparatively  small.  Of  those  migrating  from  Canada, 
many,  thinks  The  Capital  News,  are  "former  American  farmers 
who  were  disappointed  in  the  North."  And  the  Idaho  paper 
concludes  that  "if  Canada  is  misleading  Americans  as  to  the 
charms  of  the  provinces — and  this  by  way  of  press  service  and 
'boiler  plate' — she  is  indulging  in  wrong  practises."  But  the 
Canadian  Immigration  Department  has  issued  a  statement, 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Sun,  to  the  effect  that  such  figures 
as  these  are  incorrect  or  wrongly  used,  and  that  there  is  no 
decided  drift  from  Canada  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Post  thinks  that  "it  must  be  admitted  by 
those  who  are  complaining  about  Canada's  publicity  program 
that  the  Dominion  has  something  to  offer."     For  instance: 

"She  is  willing  to  give  away  land  that  isn't  worth  much  now, 
knowing  that  the  only  way  it  will  ever  increase  in  value  is  by 
populating  the  country.  There  are  few  of  the  restrictions 
against  business  there  that  exist  here.  Canada  is  advertising 
her  liberal  policies  and  is  reaping  the*  same  reward  that  was 
reaped  by  the  United  States  when  our  policies  were  more  liberal 
than  they  are  now." 


Cupyrighted  hy  Hai  n$  &  Ewing. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL    EXTENSION     BILL. 

Representative  Lever  believes  that 
our  crop  yields  can  be  increase!  100 
per  cent.,  and  his  bill  is  intended  as 
an  important  step  toward  that  goal. 


HE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  BILL,  fathered 
by  Representative  A.  F.  Lever,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  House 

Senate  committees  on  agriculture,  promises,  according 
to  its  friends,  to  provide  the  much-needed  link  between  the 
sources  of  helpful  scientific  information  and  the  farming  people. 
"II  carries  out  to  the  farm,"  says  P.  H.  McGowan,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Columbia  State,  "the  approved  methods 
and  practises  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
experiment  stations,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  best  farmers,  and 
demonstrates  their  value  under  the  immedi- 
ate environment  of  the  farm  itself,  thus  pro- 
viding the  means  by  which  the  organized 
agricultural  institutions  of  the  country  may 
be  made  to  serve  all  the  people,  as  should  be 
the  case,  rather  than  a  limited  and  privileged 
few."  The  Philadelphia  North  American, 
commenting  on  the  bill  when  it  passed  the 
House  a  few  days  ago,  said  its  final  enact- 
ment is  "of  transcendent  importance."  The 
Philadelphia  paper  thinks  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  bill  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  Congressmen  who  gave  it  their 
support.  "Most  of  them,"  says  The  North 
American,  "have  been  rather  bored  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Lever  has  pur- 
sued the  subject  during  the  last  few  years." 
But,  while  many  Congressmen  have  not  gone 
deeply  into  the  subject,  Washington  news 
dispatches  indicate  that  there  is  strong 
sentiment  in  both  houses  for  legislation 
looking  to  the  promotion  of  better  farming. 
The  North  American  gives  us  this  explana- 
tion and  indorsement  of  the  measure: 


"The  Lever  Bill  at  the  beginning  would 
grant  $480,000,  $10,000  going  to  each  State 
complying  with  the  requirements,  the  total 
being  increased  by  $300,000  yearly  for  nine 
years,  with  a  permanent  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000,000  thereafter. 

"These  funds  are  to  be  expended  cooperatively  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  State  agricultural  colleges.  Bulletins 
will  be  issued  presenting  in  practical  form  the  vast  resources 
of  knowledge  gained  by  agricultural  scientists  through  laborious 
experimentation,  and  experts  will  be  sent  into  each  rural  district 
to  demonstrate  to  the  farmers  the  most  improved  methods  of 
soil  treatment,  cultivation,  fertilization,  crop  rotation,  and 
marketing,  and,  to  the  farmers'  wives  and  children,  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  economy  in  dairying,  poultry-raising,  and 
home-making. 

"This  arrangement  does  not  imply  that  farmers  as  a  class  are 
ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  their  own  calling.  But  it  meets 
squarely  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  many  of  them  are  pur- 
suing wrong  or  wasteful  methods  and  giving  arduous  labor 
without  due  return.  The  author  of  the  bill,  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  system  of  agriculture,  declare  that  by  such  means 
the  crop  yields  can  be  increased  100  per  cent,  without  a  largely 
increased  expenditure  of  human  energy. 

"Nor  is  this  mere  theorizing.  The  judgment  is  based  upon 
conditions  in  Europe.  Long  ago  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
were  driven  by  the  economic  pressure,  now  just  being  felt  in 
this  country,  to  adopt  scientific  methods  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Lever  Bill  aims  to  adapt  to  American  use  such  of  the  principles 
employed  in  Europe  as  are  fitted  to  American  conditions. 

"With  older  and  poorer  soil,  denser  population  and  primitive 
tools,  the  European  farmer  has  distanced  the  American  in  nearly 
every  crop.  Our  average  yield  of  potatoes  is  80  bushels  an  acre ; 
Belgium's  yield  is  226  bushels;  France's,  190;  Russia's,  135. 
Our  average  wheat  crop  is  13.7  bushels  per  acre;  in  Europe  it 
ranges  from  26  to  40.  The  average  there  of  all  crops  is  about 
two  and  one-half  times  the  average  in  the  United  States. 

"If  we  'go  to  school'  to  the  European  peasant  it  will  be  no 
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radical  innovation,  for  it  was  in  Europe  that  we  found  our 
models  in  methods  of  conserving  forests  and  other  natural 
■  urces,  and  also  for  conserving  our  human  resources,  through 
-•■ientific  measures  looking  to  social  and  industrial  just  i 

"It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  promoter  of  the  bill  is  a  South- 
erner. The  Middle  West  and  the  Far  West  have  their  Holdens 
and  their  Colburns,  their  astonishingly  successful  corn  clubs  and 
agricultural  colleges  and  cooperative  creameries,  elevators,  mills, 
and  marketing  associations.  But  the  South  is  coming  forward 
with  giant  strides,  and  it  is  on  record  that  in  Congressman 
I.'  ■  er's  own  State  of  South  Carolina  demonstrations  of  scientific 
methods  have  increased  the  cotton  production  from  584  pounds 
an  acre  to  1,315  pounds. 

"Progressive  as  the  West  is,  it  still  has  need  of  the  practical, 


coordinated  application  of  scientific  principles  provided  in  the 
new  bill.  Between  1900  and  1910  the  gross  receipts  per  acre 
from  the  cultivated  lands  of  Iowa  were  SI  1.40,  while  densely 
populated  Denmark  not  only  fed  its  own  people,  but  exported 
$9  worth  of  farm  products  for  every  acre  under  the  plow.  During 
the  same  period  the  United  States  exports  of  fdo'dstuffs  fell  from 
$251,000,000  to  $136,000,000,  and  our  imports  of  foodstuffs 
showed  an  increase  of  $13,000,000.  With  our  unequaled  area 
of  arable  soil,  and  a  singularly  favorable  climate,  this  country 
is  rapidly  approaching  a  condition  where  it  will  be  unable  to  feed 
its  own  population. 

"But  the  greatest  agricultural  development  of  this  and  coming 
generations  will  be  in  the  South.  No  section  of  the  country 
is  comparable  to  it  in  fertility." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


James  Bryce  has  been  reduced  to  the  peerage. — Columbia  State. 

If  silence  were  golden  John  Lind  could  start  a  mint. —  Washington  Herald. 

Mexico  is  still  a  live  issue,  but  a  lot  of  Mexicans  aren't. — Columbia 
State. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  is  now  indicated  by  a  bread-line. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Now  that  it  has  turned  down  equal  suffrage,  why  not  call  it  Mistersippi? 
— Columbia  Stale. 

Big  business  seems  to  have  stumbled  across  something  its  size.- — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

Making  a  big  stick  look  like  an  olive-branch  is  some  presidential  Bur- 
banking. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

We  shudder  to  think  of  the  fate  of  all  hen-coops  in  the  path  of  the 
advancing  Haitian  rebels. — Columbia  State. 

The  young  women  would  be  glad  to  see  the  pictures  of  a  few  of  the  young 
bachelors  working  for  Mr.  Ford. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  only  menace  we  see  to  business  for  the  coming  summer  is  three  big 
l>all  leagues  rising  over  the  horizon. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Jtjbt  a  few  more  and  Governor  Cole  Blease  will  have  pardoned  enough 
South  Carolina  voters  to  make  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  a 
certainty. — New  York  Herald. 

The  Ford  Company  is  no  longer  besieged  by  men  seeking  work,  but  the 
arrival  in  Detroit  of  great  numbers  of  eligible  spinsters  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention.—  -New  York  Post. 

With  net  earnings  of  30.79  per  cent,  last  year,  it  looks  as  if  the  Armours 
might  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  while  yet  in  spite  of  free  trade  in  meat  and 
Argentine  importations. — Capital  News. 

"Restriction  in  trade"  as  a  definition  of  "restraint  of  trade"  in  the 
Antitrust  Law  ought  to  be  good  for  twenty  years  more  of  litigation  in 
defining  the  definition. — New    York    World. 

Credence  should  be  given  to  the  preelection  statements  of  the  woman 
chairman  of  the  Colorado  Democratic  State  Committee  when  she  says  she 
can  sweep  the  State. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Congress  makes  little  of  big  business. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mexico  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  settling  up  after  settling  down. — Columbia 
State. 

It  seems  rather  a  misfortune  that  Colonel  Goethals  is  not  twins. — 

Providence  Journal. 

Mississippi  turned  down  woman  suffrage,  proving  again  that  there's 
nothing  in  a  name. — Columbia  State. 

Huerta  can  not  possibly  back  out  without  embarrassing  a  lot  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  political  enemies. — Chicago  News. 

President  Wtilson's  mental  currency  is  safeguarded  by  100  per  cent, 
rediscount  and  40  per  cent   reserve. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

President  Wilson  will  not  go  on  the  political  stump,  as  he  is  quite 
busy  enough  on  the  one  he  is  up  now. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  men  on  the  interlocking  directorates  have 
sometimes  held  the  key  to  the  situation. —  Washington  Herald. 

It  doesn't  seem  quite  correct  to  say  there  is  no  panic  in  the  country. 
Look  at  what  the  new  baseball  league  is  doing.-   Topeka  Journal. 

Some  steel-mills  are  being  flooded  with  orders.  This  must  be  in  antici- 
pation of  Republican  victory  and  a  high  tariff  in  1916. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

"The  English  think  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Cook,"  says  a  dispatch  from 
London.  So  do  we,  but  we  are  polite  enough  to  refrain  from  saying  all 
that  we  think. — Charleston  News. 

Every  time  a  profit-sharing  plan  is  announced  by  a  great  manufactur- 
ing concern,  the  face  of  the  ultimate  consumer  assumes  an  expression  of 
wistful  inquiry. —  Washington  Star. 

As  not  a  single  aviator  has  met  with  an  accident  in  their  startling  upside- 
down  flights,  it  is  possible  we  have  built  the  flying-machines  on  the  wrong 
principle. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  who  tried  a  few  days  behind  the  bars,  says 
that  "prisons  stamp  out  a  man's  individuality."  Is  there  not  a  good 
deal  in  the  individuality  of  a  criminal  that  needs  to  be  stamped  out? — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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PARADE  OF  25,000  JAPANESE  IN  HONOR  OF  DE  LA  BARRA.  DE  LA  BARRA  THANKING  JAPAN  FOR  ITS  GIFTS. 

The  Mexican  envoy  was  welcomed  in  Tokyo  by  a  huge  popular  demonstration,  and  was  given  a  pair  of  swords  and  a  suit  of  Japanese 
armor.    The  people  had  to  be  warned  by  the  authorities  not  to  be  too  extravagant  in  their  welcome. 

JAPANS   FLIRTATION   WITH   MEXICO. 


THE  MEXICAN  ENVOY  IN  JAPAN 


JUDGING  from  the  reports  and  comments  of  the  Japanese 
newspapers,  the  advent  of  the  Mexican  envoy,  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco Leon  de  la  Barra,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  recent  diplomatic  annals  of  Japan.     The  signifi- 
cance of  the  event  lies  not  so  much  in  the  cordial  reception 
extended  by  the  Court  and  the  Government  as  in  the  enthusiasm 
displayed    by     the    people    and     by 
certain  classes  of  publicists.      Indeed, 
the  authorities  seem  to  have  warned 
the      "National      Reception     Com- 
mittee," organized  by  the  people,  not 
to    be   too   extravagant    but  confine 
themselves    within     the     bounds    of 
moderation.     But    when    the    envoy 
arrived   in  Tokyo   on   December   21, 
so  we  are  told,  he  was  met  by  surg- 
ing crowds   of  eager   people,   and   on 
the   evening   of    the   26th  thousands 
gathered    in    Hibiya  Park,  near  the 
palace     and    in    the   shadow   of   the 
Foreign  Department,  to  express  their 
appreciation    of  Mexican  friendship. 
The  open-air  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee.    The  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mittee delivered   a   fervent    address, 
and  with  a  thinly  disguised  reference 
to  the  United  States,  voiced  a  "na- 
tional desire   to   cement  the    ties  of  friendship  between  Mexico 
and  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  preying  of  stronger 
Powers   upon   weaker   nations   and   thus  promoting  the  peace 
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Coster — "See  that,  Liz? 


of  the  world."  The  Mexican  envoy  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting,  but  sent  a  message  of  appreciation  which  was  read 
before  the  applauding  audience.  In  the  letter  Mr.  de  la  Barra 
exprest  his  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
Japanese  nation,  and  regretted  that  other  arrangements  pre- 
vented him  from  participating  in  the  meeting  and  obliged  him 

to  receive  the  reception  committee  at 
his  hotel.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
the  crowds  formed  a  procession  and 
marched  to  the  Imperial  Hotel  where 
the  Mexican  envoy  was  staying. 
Mr.  de  la  Barra  appeared  on  the 
balcony  of  the  hotel  and  received  a 
sword  and  armor  presented  by  the 
committee. 

In  welcoming  the  Mexican  mis- 
sion the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  inci- 
dentally dwells  upon  the  "blunders" 
of  the  Foreign  Department  in  dealing 
with  Mexico,  and  urges  the  people  to 
offset  such  blunders  by  demonstrating 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the 
Mexican  nation.  In  the  judgment 
of  this  journal  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  decline 
to  receive  the  Diaz  mission  which 
was  to  visit  Japan  last  autumn.  The 
de  la  Barra  mission  comes,  it  says, 
at  an  opportune  moment,  as  the  leading  publicists  of  the 
country  are  assembled  in  Tokyo  to  attend  the  Diet  now  in 
session.     In  the  words  of  the  Nichi-nichi: 


LY   PARADISE. 

There's  a  country  for  you! 
— Punch  (London). 
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"We  hope  that  the  Diet  will  pass  a  resolution  appreciating 

the  Friendliness  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  people.     What- 

•■  may  be  the  ultimate  political  status  of  Mexico,  one  thing 

•ertain,  that  Mexico's  relations  with  as  in  commerce  and 
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THE    LATEST    SETTLEMENT    IN    THE    .EGEAX. 

Showing  the  islands  recently  awarded  by  the  Powers  to  Greece. 

— Graphic  (London). 


diplomacy  will  grow  closer  and  more  important.  To-day  there 
i<  no  country  which  does  not  openly  encourage  the  peaceful 
economic  activities  of  its  people  in  foreign  countries,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  refrain  from  doing  the  same.  The 
(•tuning  of  the  Mexican  mission  affords  us  a  golden  opportunity 
to  further  our  bona  fide  enterprises  in  Mexico." 

The  Tokyo  ./'.//.  perhaps  the  most  influential  financial  journal 
in  Japan,  comments  upon  the  event  in  more  diplomatic  terms, 
while  expressing  much  the  same  sentiment  as  that  of  the  Xichi- 
nichi.  The  Jiji  attributes  the  cordial  treatment  enjoyed  by  the 
Japanese  in  Mexico  to  the  absence  of  race  prejudice  in  that 
Latin-American  Republic,  as  well  as  to  "the  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  simplicity'"  which  the  Mexicans  of  to-day  inherited  from 
their  ancestors,  and  which  hear  striking  similarity  to  the  ideas 
handed  down  by  tin  Japanese  samurai  of  the  feudal  ages.  But 
the  most  significant  part  of  the  journal's  comment  is  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  may  or  may  not  refer  to  the  United  Slates: 

"No  luo  nations  can  be  on  friendly  terms  when  either  one 
treats  the  other  in  disregard  of  justice  and  good-will.  The 
friendly  relations  between  Japan  and   Mexico  are  founded  upon 

mutual  observance  of  justice  and  fairness." 

The  Tokyo  Asahi  takes  occasion  to  give  us  this  bit  of  intcr- 
.  -i  ing  historical  information: 

\~  earlj  as  1610  a.d.,  a  hand  of  Japanese  merchants  crossed 
the  Pacific  to  trade  with  Mexico.  It  was  in  those  early  days  that 
Mexico,  then  called  New  Spain,  dispatched  to  Japan  a  special 


envoy  in  the  person  of  General  Viscaino  to  thank  Japan  for  the 
succor  given  the  Mexican  sailors  shipwrecked  in  Japanese  waters. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  intercourse  began  much  earlier. 

"In  1613  Date  Masamune,  an  ambitious  feudal  lord,  sent 
an  envoy  to  th<  Pope.  The  Japanese  emissary  passed  through 
Mexico  en  rout*  to  Rome.  11<  left  some  of  his  followers  in 
Mexico,  and  it  is  said  that  these  Japanese  became  the  ancestors 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  families  in  the  Republic." — 
Translation*  made  for  The  Litekaky   DlG] 


TURKEY'S  REPLY  TO  FRENCH  OBLOQUY 

THE  REPENTANCE  and  self-reproach  of  Turkey, 
as  exprest  in  the  editorials  of  Constantinople  papers 
from  which  we  have  so  frequently  quoted,  are  now 
replaced  by  a  different  mood.  Turkey  is  indignant  because 
she  has  been  undervalued  and  misrepresented.  The  press  which 
best  represent  Turkish  feeling  utter  strong  protests  against 
what  is  considered  in  Stamboul  to  be  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Ottoman  Power  is  held  in  Europe.  The  leading  papers  of  Paris, 
the  Journal  des  D('bals  and  the  Temps,  are  especial  objects  of 
Moslem  execration  and  derision.  Turkey,  according  to  the 
influential  and  important  Tanine  (Constantinople!,  is  derided 
because  of  her  mere  determination  to  survive  and  keep  her 
place  as  one  among  the  congress  of  nations.  Her  wish  to  regain 
the  /Egean  Islands  is  treated  as  a  fault  or  a  crime.  To  quote 
the  bitter  and  ironical  comments  of  this  organ  on  what  her 
European  judges  style  the  "faults  of  Turkey": 

"To  be  sure,  Turkey  has  enormous  faults;  no  doubt  we  con- 
sist entirely  of  faults.  Turkey's  unforgivable  crime  is  that  she 
desires  to  exist!  While  we  wish  to  live  safeguarding  our  in- 
dependence and  our  national  sentiments,  and  are  exerting  our- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  what  possessions  and  what  vitality  we 
have  to  that  end,  there  comes  up  a  violent  and  threatening  and 
sickening  howl  on  all  sides  of  us  interpreting  our  most  sincere 
and  sacred  endeavors  for  our  country  as  evidence  that  we  have 
gone  daft  in  vain  self-confidence.  The  shortest,  cheapest,  least 
bloody  thing  for  us  is  to  dig  our  own  graves!  The  world  knows 
how  straight  we  were  going  to  extinction  in  Abdul  Hamid's  time. 


THE    BRITISH    INSTINCT. 

John  Bull — "These  dSgeau  [stands  seem  to  be  making  a  lot 
of  bother.      Turkey    wants    them.    Italy    wants    them,    Greece 

wauls  them.     Why  not  end  tin    trouble  by  taking  them  myself?" 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

Our  faults  were  not  heralded  then  by  the  Journal  des  Dibats, 
All  was  silence  when,  in  times  of  terrible  slaughter,  much  inno- 
cent blood  was  shed.  Hut  to-day  we  show  signs  of  life.  From 
the  calamities   we   have  suffered   is  born  an  awakened  life.     A 
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longing  to  live  fills  our  hearts  and  urges  us  on  to  the  last  degree 
of  sacrifice  for  our  country,  and,  behold,  '  a  fault,  a  crime,'  cry  out 
the  Temps,  the  Echo  de  Paris,  and  the  Dibats." 

The  criticism  of  the  Parisian  press  is  not  only  resented  by  the 
Turkish  writer,  but  he  proceeds  to  show  that.  French  antagonism 
•to  Turkey  is  really  suicidal.  French  interests  in  a  large  measure 
are    involved    in   Turkish    relations.     The    condemnation    and 


WILLIAM    OF    WIED'S   THORNY   CROWN 
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THE  NEW  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ALBANIA. 

The  selection  of  Prince  William  of  Wied  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Albania  as  its  first 
sovereign  ruler  was  from  the  first  a  foregone  conclusion,  says  the  London  Sphere. 
It  adds  that  apart  from  his  personal  qualities  he  possesses  one  great  advantage  over 
his  numerous  rival  candidates  in  that  he  is  an  Evangelical  Protestant,  and  as  such 
can  be  relied  upon  to  preserve  an  even  balance  among  the  three  religions — Moslem, 
Greek  Orthodox,  and  Roman  Catholic — which  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Albanians. 
The  Wieds  are  of  an  ancient  stock  which  early  abandoned  feudal  habits  and  preju- 
dices and  acquired  a  "modern"  view  of  the  world  and  its  needs.  A  pen-sketch  of 
the  new  King  and  Queen  appears  among  our  "  Personal  Glimpses." 


contempt  of  the  French  press  become  a  boomerang  which  must 
eventually  bring  back  no  little  injury.  Referring  to  certain 
utterances  of  the  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  Debals  in  which  the 
"apathy,"  "helplessness,"  and  absolute  "ruin"  of  Turkey 
are  referred  to,  and  her  "extinction  as  a  political  power"  fore- 
told, the  Tanine  continues: 

"We  are  amazed  at  such  utterances  of  a  portion  of  the  Paris 
press.  Do  they  not  see  that  they  are  guilty  of  conduct  treason- 
able to  the  true  interests  of  France?  Suppose  Turkey  were 
destroyed  to-day.  Do  they  not  see  that  influences  that  would 
thus  be  strengthened  would  result  in  the  limitation  of  the  influ- 
ence and  interests  of  France? 

"In  the  contingency  of  threatened  or  actual  invasion  of  Turk- 
ish provinces  by  certain  foreign  troops,  could  France  simply 
play  the  role  of  spectator?  Would  this  help  her  relations  with 
Germany? 

"Would  the  little  piece  of  our  country  that  France  might 
get  be  any  adequate  compensation  for  her  loss  of  enormous 
capital  invested  in  Turkey,  for  her  present  ascendency  in  the 
East  in  respect  of  language  and  literature  and  moral  influence? 

"Our  enemies  have  interpreted  our  kindly  relations  with 
Germany  as  hostility  to  France.  What  shall  we  do?  Announce 
hostility  to  Germany?  No,  instead  of  doing  that,  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  good  relations  with  every  one  of  the 
European  Powers.  Would  France  be  pleased  to  have  us  at 
enmity  with  the  Triple  Alliance?  If  she  is  our  friend,  the  very 
first  thing  she  will  demand  of  us  will  be  that  we  involve  her  in 
no  new  difficulty.  To  live  on  friendly  terms  with  all  is  our 
obvious  duty.  The  present  cabinet  is  working  to  that  end,  and 
is  convinced  that  in  so  doing  good  service  is  rendered  not  only 
to  Turkey,  but  to  Europe  also.  Turkey  can  not  be  an  enemy 
of  France.  The  stronger  she  is  the  better  friend,  and  upon 
the  friendship  of  France  she  always  confidently  leans." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LBANIA,  situated  between   Greece,  Bervia,  Montenegro, 

and  the  Adriatic,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Balkan 
victors  as  a  territory  naturally  destined  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  them.  But  t  ho  great  Powers  intervened,  declaring 
that  Albania  should  be  independent  under  a  prince  of  her  own, 
and  they  have  picked  Prince  William  of  Wied  to 
be  Albania's  sovereign.  He  is,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  London  Standard,  a  young  man  of 
military  education,  courageous  and  romantic. 
He  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families 
whose  estates  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and 
is  a  nephew  of  Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Ron- 
mania.  Now  the  Albanian  people,  as  we  learn 
from  several  authorities,  are  among  the  boldest 
and  physically  finest  of  European  nationalities 
But  they  are  turbulent,  and  every  man  of  them 
goes  armed.  They  cultivate  the  family  feud  and 
hereditary  vendetta  with  more  than  Corsican 
ferocity.  We  read  in  the  press  that  they  desire 
the  restoration  of  Turkish  supremacy  in  the  Bal- 
kans such  as  is  favored  by  Essad  Pasha  and  other 
Turkish  incendiaries.  As  Prince  Wied  is  a  Protes- 
tant, he  is  not  likely,  we  are  told,  to  interfere  with 
either  the  Greek  or  Roman  Catholic  or  Moham- 
medan religionists  who  make  up  the  population  of 
his  new  dominion,  and  will  thus  refrain  from  inter- 
fering with  what  might  prove  a  hornets'  nest.  But 
in  assuming  the  crown  he  has  gone  quite  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  Kaiser  and  several  others  of 
his  political  advisers.  The  Turks  are  secretly 
intriguing  against  him  and,  as  the  London  Stand- 
ard reminds  us,  there  are  sinister  influences  at 
work  which  may  finally  end  in  a  catastrophe 
similar  to  that  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  Mean- 
while we  are  told  by  the  same  authority  that 
Prince  William  has  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Durazzo  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic — some  people  cruelly  hint- 


INDEPENDENCE,  WITH   A    FEW    STRINGS. 

The    Powers — "Now,    William,    we've    made   you  kin 
perfectly  free  to  do  as  you  like." 


feel 
— Pasquino   (Turin). 


ing  that  he  chose  this  place   of  residence  so  that  he  could  get 
away  if  anything  unfortunate  happened.     To  quote  further: 

"In  Durazzo  (the  Greek  Epidamnos,  the  Roman  Durrachium, 
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the  starting-point  of  one  of  the  most  famous  roads  in  Europe, 
that  leading  to  Byzantium    preparations  are  being  made  for  the 

Prince's    reception.      Furniture    has    already    arrived;    German 
commercial  travelers  are  in  evidence;  picture  post-cards  of  Prince 
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TO   BE    READY    IN   TWO   YEAB8. 

Tke  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  showing  how  near  it  is 
to  completion.  The  Journey  will  be  delightfully  varied. 
alternating  frequently  between  steamer  and  train  as  follows: 
Cape  Town  to  Bukama  (by  train),  2,632  miles;  Bukama  to 
Congolo  (by  steamer),  398  miles:  Congolo  to  Kindu  (bj 
train),  217  miles;  EQndu  to  Pontblerville  (by  steamer),  196 
miles;  Pontblerville  to  Stanleyville  (by  train),  77  miles. 
Stanleyville  to  Mahagi,  In  the  Sudan  (by  train),  (>h:j  miles; 
Mahagi  to  Kostl    bj  steamer),  1,163  miles;    Eosti  to  Wady 

Haifa     Via    Khartum    (by  train),  B15    miles;     Wady    Haifa  to 

isBuan    bj  Bteamer),  208  miles;    tasuao  to  Cairo  (by  train), 
565  miles     In  all  8,944  miles      Graphic  (London). 


William  are  to  lie  Been  in  the  -hop-;    and  there  is  even  a  pieture- 

palace  with  films  showing  the  Prince  in  bis  home  life,  the  Prince 
visiting  the  Kaiser,  the  Prince  leading  his  squadron,  a  very 
ingenious    method   of    acquainting   the   population    with    their 


new  ruler.     But  Essad  also  has  a  house  at  Durazzo,  with  armed 
guards  at  the  door,  and  his  partisans  are  there  too." 

Essad  Pasha,  the  one-time  hero  of  Scutari,  has  of  course  been 
fighting  the  provisional  government  of  Albania  since  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  everything  intimates  that  the 
approach  of  the  new  ruler  is  likely  to  stir  up  a  hornets'  nest. 
The  State  of  the  country  is  thus  summarized  in   Th<-  Standard: 

"The  sinister  figure  of  Bssad  moves  about  the  interior  from 
his  stronghold  at  Tiranna,  doing  no  one  knows  what.  The 
Albanian  .Mussulmans  are,  it  is  said,  conspiring  to  restore 
Turkish  ride.  The  MaltSOTS,  or  hillmeii.  are  apparently  waiting 
events.  And  all  along  the  newly  mapped  frontiers  there  is 
soreness,  for  across  them  there  are  Albanians  now  declared  to 
be  subjects  of  their  hereditary  enemies;  and,  in  addition,  the 
-out hern  frontier  has  left  many  of  Greek  race  in  Albania  who  are 
clamoring  loudly  to  lie  united  to  Greece.  On  the  top  of  all 
this  there  is  the  newly  discovered  plot,  the  basis  of  which  was 
•  \  idently  not  only  a  raid  from  without,  but  a  conspiracy  within. 

"This  is  no  comfortable  kingdom  for  a  young  German  Prince 
to  go  into,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Kaiser  has  warned 
Prince  Wilhelm  that  he  is  faced  with  serious  risks.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  warning  that  all  the  Powers  he  consulted  gave  him." 


THE  CAPE-TO-CAIRO   RAILWAY 

ROME  conquered  Europe  through  her  great  road-makers, 
but  left  Africa  for  a  later  generation.  What  Cesar 
-  left,  Cecil  Rhodes  attempted,  and  now,  we  read,  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  is  actually  nearing  completion.  The  old 
Roman  roads,  like  many  of  the  French  and  German  roads  of 
to-day,  were  principally  built  for  strategic  purposes,  to  facilitate 
the  transport  of  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery.  The  new 
African  road,  built  by  England,  is  to  be  a  path  of  peace,  and 
we  read  in  the  London  Graphic: 

"Several  factors  make  a  reference  to  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
project  particularly  appropriate  at  the  moment.  There  is, 
first,  the  enormous  advance  made  during  the  last  few  years, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  recent  announcement  that  tin- 
Belgian  Government  has  ceded  to  Britain  a  strip  of  land  in  the 
Kongo,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  railway  to  traverse  British 
territory  throughout  its  entire  length  of  6,944  miles,  that  being 
the  distance  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  or  7.074  miles  if  we 
include  the  journey  to  the  sea  at  Alexandria. 

"We  get  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  central  regions 
of  Africa  are  being  opened  up  to  commerce  and  civilization  by 
means  of  the  railway  when  it  is  stated  that  northward  the 
track  has  been  laid  to  wit  Inn  a  short  distance  of  Bukama, 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  Kongo,  tho  at  present  passengers  can 
travel  only  as  far  as  Elizabeth ville.  also  in  the  Kongo,  some 
2,:Y2l  miles  north  of  Cape  Town. 

"Alt  ho  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  will  now  be  British  through- 
out, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  object  is  purely  commer- 
cial. Starting,  as  it  does,  from  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, it  will  never  be  able  to  compete  against  the  direct  sea- 
route  from  England  to  the  Cape  in  point  of  speed.  But,  like 
a  gigantic  back-bone,  it  will  carry  the  nerves  of  commercial  life 
along  the  continent,  promote  local  traffic,  and,  by  means  of 
feeder  lines  to  the  oceans  on  east  and  west,  furnish  outlets  for 
the  great  future  trade  of  Africa's  wealthiest  regions — the  central 
section." 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  building  of  this  line 
has  been  the  peril  to  which  the  workmen  were  exposed  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts,  and  we  are  told  by  this  writer: 

"As  the  railway  penetrated  northward  toward  the  heart  of 
this  wonderful  and  fascinating  continent,  the  engineers  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulties  and  hardships.  They  had  to 
overcome  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  natives,  while  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  country  gave  them  no  little  anxiety.  Now  the 
natives  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  the  iron  road  and  the 
comforts  and  blessings  it  is  capable  of  bringing  to  their  very 
doors.  In  Northwestern  Rhodesia,  particularly,  lions  were  the 
source  of  considerable  anxiety  both  to  the  engineers  and  the 
workmen,  and  strong  palisades  had  to  be  built  around  the 
camps  to  prevent  the  workmen  being  carried  off  in  their  sleep." 


(OIEWOTANB  IMVENTIQN 


SURGEON  INSTRUCTING  A  CLASS  IN  "  FIRST  AID 

At  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 


AT  DRILL  IN   RESCUE  TRAINING   STATION. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company. 


EFFORTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  TO  SAVE   THE   LIVES  OF   ITS    WORKERS. 
"Everywhere  there  is  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  employee  to  use  care  and  to  keep  SAFETY  in  mind  at  all  times." 


SAFETY    IN   STEEL 


yt  CCIDENT-PREVENTION  WORK  has  been  under- 
f— %  taken  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  a 
large  scale.  Safety  committees,  embracing  4,678  em- 
ployees in  1912,  have  been  organized  for  practically  every 
operation  throughout 
its  subsidiary  com- 
panies, and  the  per- 
sonnel of  these  com- 
mittees, especially  those 
made  up  of  workmen,  is 
changed  periodically  in 
order  to  extend  the 
individual  interest  in 
safety.  Since  1906, 
when  the  Corporation 
actively  took  up  the 
work,  approximately 
$5,000,000  has  been 
spent  on  safety  work, 
and  it  is  felt  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  those  acci- 
dents for  which  the 
employer  is  responsible 
have  been  eliminated. 
We  quote  from  Bulle- 
tin No.  4  of  the  Corporation's  Bureau  of  Safety,  Relief,  Sani- 
tation, and  Welfare  as  follows: 

"An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  accidents  shows  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen. 
In  an  endeavor  to  eliminate  these  accidents  a  very  active  cam- 
paign of  education  was  started  by  all  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies some  time  ago.  Entertainments  are  given  at  the  different 
plants  or  mines.  All  employees  and  their  families  are  invited. 
Typical  unsafe  practises  are  shown  in  contrast  with  the  proper 
and   safe   method   of    doing   the   work.     Motion-pictures    and 


THE    "BEACON   LIGHT  OF  SAFETY" 

At  the  main  entrance  of  the  Gary  works.  Crowds  of  men  watch  the  safety  ser- 
monets  and  pictures  at  change  of  shifts,  and  the  reminders  flashed  on  the  screen 
"cause  many  a  man  to  think  of  Safety  First  as  he  passes  on  his  way  to  work." 


lantern-slides  are  employed,  and  are  relieved  by  music  and  other 
things  of  an  entertaining  character.  Twenty-one  such  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  one  company  this  year.  Another 
company,  in  conjunction  with  a  public  service  company,  enter- 
tained  at   different   times   some  8,000  school   children.     They 

were  shown  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  dangers  of 
the  street  and  their 
play.  It  is  believed 
%that  all  of  this  work  is 
beneficial  in  stimulating 
the  interest  in  safety. 

' '  Many  other  plans 
have  been  inaugurated, 
the  most  recent  of  which 
is  the  giving  of  monthly 
prizes  to  each  man  in 
the  departments  having 
the  best  records  for 
safety.  One  company 
has  established  a  bonus 
plan  which  applies  to 
all  foremen;  and  cash 
bonuses,  based  upon  the 
per  cent,  of  reduction 
of  accidents  in  each 
particular  department, 
are  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  each  fore- 
man. In  some  com- 
panies, suggestion  boxes 
are  located  at  convenient  places  throughout  the  plant  for  the  con- 
venience of  all  employees  who  are  not  members  of  committees  but 
desire  to  make  suggestions.  Prizes  are  awarded  periodically  to 
those  making  the  best  suggestions.  Safety  precepts  are  printed 
on  pay-envelops,  the  wordings  being  changed  each  pay-day. 
These  precepts  are  displayed  on  signs  at  the  entrance  to  the 
w^rks  and  are  in  plain  view  as  the  employees  go  to  and  from 
work.  They  are  also  printed  on  forms  used  in  the  plant;  on 
lead  pencils,  cigars  and  matches,  lapel  buttons,  watch  fobs, 
drinking-cups,  etc.  Thousands  of  calendars  are  distributed 
to  the  employees  each  year  with  some  words  of  caution  printed 
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each  leaflel  for  the  month.     Everywhere  there  is  an  earnest 
peal  to  the  employee  to  use  care  in  doing  his  work  and  to 
-  \FKTV  in  mind  at  all  tim. 

-  .e  of  the  photographs  reproduced  herewith  show  strikingly 
vhat  lengths  this  campaign  for  safety,  sanitation,  and  general 
fare  has  gone.  The  corporation  has  adopted  a  voluntary 
ident  relief  plan;  all  of  its  subsidiary  mining  companies  have 
first-aid  and  rescue  work;  and 
elaborate  general  specifica- 
tions lor  sanitary  installations 
in  its  various  plants  have  I  • 
adopted  and  are  insisted  upon. 
Some  of  its  miners  are  housed 
in  sanitary  camps  of  attractive 
gn,  such  as  the  Docena 
('amp,  near  Birmingham, Ala., 
which  has  houses  with  run- 
ning water,  ideal  garbage  dis- 
posal,  bath-houses,  a  hospital, 
and  ample  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion, including  club-houses, 
l.a>el>all-grounds,  etc.  Visit- 
ing and  district  nurses  are  em- 
ployed in  a  number  of  the 
mining  and  manufacturing 
plants,  and  no  less  than  101 
children's  playgrounds  have 
provided  by  the  subsid- 
iary companies.  In  return 
for  all  this  the  corporation 
points  to  its  accident  record, 
where  it  is  shown  that  in  one 

of  its  subsidiary  companies  the  deaths  per  million  tons  of  prod- 
uct in  1912  was  1.88  against  4.29  throughout  the  country  and 
6.53  in  South  Wales.  This  company  produced  531,328  tons  of 
coal  per  death,  whereas  only  233,000  were  produced  in  the  whole 
United  States,  and  153,000  in  South  Wales.  The  moral  is  for 
him  who  runs  to  read. 


ANTS   AS  DISEASE-CARRIERS 

EXPERIMENTS  in  the  Ancon  Hospital  in  the  Canal 
Zone  show  that  ant-  may  transmit  infection-  disease, 
a-  Hies  do,  by  tracking  the  germs  vith  their  feet.  So 
far  as  could  be  -ecu.  however,  ants  an-  not  themselves  subject 
to   such   diseases,   and   indeed   the  formic   acid   in   which   their 

organs  abound  is  not  favorable 
to  bacteria.  Any  moving  thing, 
animate  or  inanimate,  may 
carry  germs  with  it,  and  when 
there  is  disease  about,  anything 
that  travels,  from  a  railway- 
train  to  a  house-fly,  is  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Says 
a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, January  10): 


SEVEN   EYES  SAVED. 


Seven  goggles  broken  by  chips  that  might  have  destroyed  eyesight, 
at  South  Works'   Foundry   Chipping  Yard  during  March,  1913. 


SHALL  WE  BLEED  AGAIN?— A  century  ago  "first  aid  to 
the  injured"  consisted  largely  in  bleeding  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer. Bleeding  has  gone  out  of  fashion  and  the  practise  was 
doubtless  abused,  yet  facts  are  coming  to  light  that  show  some 
justification  for  it.  Recent  investigations  indicate  that  the 
letting  of  blood  decreases  the  permeability  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  that  in  certain  diseases  abnormal  permeability  is  a  dangerous 
condition,  to  be  mended  whenever  possible,  by  whatever  means. 
It  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  blood-vessels 
often  permit  their  soluble  contents  to  pass  freely  through  their 
walls,  and  that  this  condition  may  be  favored  or  avoided  by 
proper  diet  and  treatment.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Chicago,  January  31),  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Old  Practise  of  Venesection  in  a  New  Light,"  sketches  various 
treatments  and  then  adds: 

••Quite  surprizing  is  the  additional  fact  that  hemorrhage,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  old  practise  of  blood-letting,  also  exercises  a 
favorable  effect  in  decreasing  the  abnormal  permeability  of  the 
-<■!-.  Accordingly,  not  only  the  injection  of  blood  anil 
miis,  bul  also  the  repeated  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the 
circulation  may  occasion  a  therapeutically  useful  response  in 
the  organism.  Then  appears  i<>  exist  in  this  finding  an  experi- 
mental basis  for  the  old  practise  of  blood-letting  in  conditions 
attended   with   the  undue  Formation  of  transudates  or  exudates, 

a-  in  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  The  procedure,  once  so  common, 
and  even  a  century  ago  held  so  generally  applicable,  lias  almost 
been  abandoned.  Like  any  method  which  rests  on  purely  empiric 
basis,  it  ha-  doubtless  done  harm  incommensurably  greater  than 
the  good  that  was  expected  therefrom.  .  .  .  Perhaps  these  newer 
studies  on  the  effect  of  hemorrhage  on  the  permeability  of  the 
blood-vessels  will  help  to  present  in  a  better  light  the  practise 
of  our  predi  of  a  generation  or  two  ago." 


"No  suspicion  until  lately 
has  arisen  that  the  industrious 
ant  might  upon  occasion  act 
as  the  transmitting  agent  of 
infection  to  man.  It  was 
known  that  some  species,  such 
as  the  white  ant.  had  very  de- 
structive tendencies  in  certain 
parts  of  the  tropics,  and  that 
the  bites  of  some  large  tropical 
ants  caused  a  good  deal  of 
general  disturbance,  being  at- 
tended with  faintness  and 
shivering  and  sometimes  with 
temporary  paralysis.  It  was 
also  known  that  some  savage 
races  used  the  dried  bodies  of 
ants,  beaten  into  a  paste,  as  an  arrow-poison,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
that  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this  insect  might  convey 
pathogenic  bacteria  to  man.  The  ant  is  commonly  found  in 
and  around  the  dwellings  of  people  residing  in  the  tropics.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  keep  this  insect  away  from  food- 
stuffs in  such  houses,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  keep  the  ant 
away  from  human  dejecta  when  these  are  not  properly  disposed 
of.  So  that  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  ant  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  from  infected  excreta  the  specific  organisms 

of  disease  to  the  food  stored  in  human  dwellings 

"Little  or  no  experimental  work,  however,  had  been  done  to 
obtain  proof  that  ants  were  capable  of  transmitting  diseases 
to  man;  but  in  1912,  Dr\  L.  B.  Bates,  bacteriologist  to  Ancon" 
Hospital  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  view  of  putting  to  the  test  whether  or  not 
the  ant  acted  as  a  transmitting  agent  of  such  infections  as 
enteric  fever  and  bacillary  dysentery.  .  .  .  His  investigations 
were  carried  out  with  the  large  yellow  ants  which  are  found  in 
and  around  the  houses  in  the  Canal  Zone.  He  fed  a  number  of 
these  insects  on  bread  soaked  with  cultures  of  bacillus  typhosus 
for  five  days,  killing  and  examining  some  of  them  at  certain 
intervals,  but  in  no  instance  was  he  able  to  recover  the  typhoid 
bacillus  from  the  intestines  of  the  ants.  The  experiment  was 
carefully  repeated  with  like  negative  results.  He  then  tried  to 
determine  if  the  ant  could  carry  the  specific  organisms  on  its 
legs  or  body,  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  to  human  food." 

To  this  end,  a  number  of  the  insects  were  dropt  into  a  broth 
culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  allowed  afterward  to  crawl 
out  and  walk  over  dishes  in  such  a  way  that  their  footprints 
COUld  be  "cultivated"  for  bacteria.  The  typhoid  bacillus  was 
easily  found  in  every  instance.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  positive  results  were 
obtained.     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  known  that  the  body  of  the  ant  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  formic  acid.  Dr.  Bates  infers,  therefore,  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  almost  impossible  that  any 
typhoid  bacillus  could  survive  for  an\  Length  of  time  in  the 
intestinal   canal   of   the  ant.      He  concludes   that    the  ant    under 

certain  conditions  is  capable  of  becoming  an  active  agent  in  the 

transmission  of  enteric  fever  or  bacillary  dysentery  to  man. 
but  only  in  a  mechanical  way.  The  same  is  almost  certainly 
true   as    regards   cholera." 
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FURS,  TRUE  AND  FALSE 

Tills  is  THE  DAY  of  imitations.  Imi- 
tations arc  of  two  kinds  those  by  which 
the   dialer  deceives    the    purchaser,    and 

those  by  which  the  purchaser  hopes  to  deceive 
the  public.  Dealers  make  money  by  the  first  ;  no 
one  derives  pecuniary  profit  from  the  second,  but 
it  must  be  a  vast  satisfaction  to  produce  on  one's 
friends  the  impression  made  by  real  diamonds  or 
sealskin,  without  having  to  pay  the  price.  In 
.hi  article  on  the  testing  of  furs,  contributed  to 
La  Nature  (Paris)  by  Daniel  Claude,  we  are  in- 
formed that  with  a  microscope  one  may  easily  dis- 
tinguish between  the  true  and  the  false.  I'n- 
fortunately  it  is  difficult  to  use  a  microscope  on 
one's  friends'  garments,  altho  it  is  quite  possible 
to  twitch  out  a  few  hairs  surreptitiously  and  take 
them  home  for  subsequent  examination.  The  tests 
are  most  successful  in  trade,  and  doubtless  may 
serve  as  an  efficient  protection  against  the  first 
kind  of  fraud.    We  read: 

"How  are  furs  tested?  For  a  long  time  it  was 
enough  for  dealers  to  touch  the  hair  to  recognize 
its  nature,  and  experts  used  no  other  method.  But 
progress  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  tanning  skins 
has  rendered  this  means  insufficient,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to-day  to  identify  furs  except  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

"The  fur  of  mammals  is  made  up  of  hair.  Ex- 
cept with  a  few  animals,  the  horse  among  others, 
the  hairs  are  of  two  very  different  kinds — one 
small  and  thin,  constituting  wool,  down,  or  fluff, 
playing  the  principal  part  in  protection  against 
cold;  the  other,  larger,  longer,  more  numerous — 
coarse  hair,  mane,  etc.    Still  others  are  intermediate. 

"According  to  the  climate  from  which  the  fur 
■comes,  according  as  the  animal  has  been  killed  at  a  period  more 
•or  less  remote  from  the  shedding  of  the  hair,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  body  from  which  the  fur  is  taken,  the  number,  as- 
pect, and  proportion  of  the  different  hairs  vary.  Nevertheless, 
all  have  common  characteristics. 

"A  hair  is  always  formed  from  a  bulb  buried  in  the  skin, 
richly  provided  with  blood-vessels  and  covered  by  the  epidermis; 
above  this  bulb  the  epidermic  cells,  abundantly  nourished,  grow, 
and  form  a  stem  that  soon  pushes  its  way  to  the  outside  after 
making  way  through  the  epidermis.  The  cells  constituting  the 
hair  are  hardened  and  flattened,  but  all  are  not  alike,  and  from 
the  outside  to  the  center  three  layers  may  be  distinguished: 
1.  The  cuticle  or  epidermicle,  very  thin  and  formed  of  flat,  over- 
lapping scales;  2,  the  cortical  substance,  much  thicker,  often 
colored,  full  of  air-bubbles  in  old  hairs;  3,  the  pith  or  medullary 
substance  at  the  center,  formed  of  many-sided  cells,  sometimes 
arranged  in  an  axial  column. 


FURS   SEEN   THROUGH   THE   MICROSCOPE. 

Xo.  1,  rabbit;  2,  beaver;  3,  marten;  4,  ermine;  5.  opossum;  6,  skunk;  7,  sea-otter: 

8,  muskrat;  9,  chinchilla. 
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STHUCTURE  OF  THE  HAIR  OF   FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 


"Each  hair  is  accompanied  by  two  oil-glands  that  secrete  an 
unctuous  liquid,  which  lubricates  the  hair,  and  by  a  slender 
muscle,  which  by  contracting  makes  it  'stand  on  end,'  and  in 
man  produces  the  so-called  'gooseflesh.' 

"In  the  examination  of  furs,  it  is  only  the  characteristics 
of  the  hair  itself  that  concern  us,  and  it  is  the  peculiarities  and 
details  of  the  three  constituent  layers  that  will  give  us  all  our 
information 

"The  rabbit,  or  rather  the  rabbit  family  .  .  .  presents  a 
characteristic  that  enables  it  to  be  recognized  at  first  sight — 
through  the  microscope;  its  large  hairs  are  spindle-shaped  and  the 
pith  presents  numerous  branchings.  Again,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  always  extremely  small — a  characteristic  shared  also 
by  the  deer  and  the  chinchilla,  so  if  your  fur  has  hairs  whose  pith 
forms  elongated  Y's,  be  sure  that  it  is  that  of  the  hare  or  the 
rabbit. 

"The  hair  of  the  seals  and  sea-otters  has  no  pith.  As  the 
only  others  that  have  this  property  are  those  of  the  human 
race,  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  genuine  from  imitations. 

"The  marine  otter  has  no  pith  in  its  smaller  hairs  and  only  a 
very  narrow  pith  at  the  base  of  its  large  hairs.  This  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  true  otters  of  Europe  and  Canada.  .  .  .  All 
these  otters  have  hair  provided  with  characteristic  scales  that 
differentiate  them  clearly  from  the  'Hudson  otter,'  made  with 
muskrat  skin,  and  still  more  from  the  'Columbia  otter'  and 
'electric  otter,'  which  are  common  rabbit. 

"All  the  mustelids,  such  as  the  bison,  have  common  char- 
acteristics; their  coarse  hair  has  a  thick  cortical  layer,  found  only 
among  the  carnivores  and  a  pith  of  complex  branchings.  Details 
enable  them  to  be  told  apart 

"The  very  rare  chinchilla  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
rabbit,  which  is  most  often  used  in  imitating  it,  but  the  pith  of 
its  large  hairs  is  formed  of  rows  of  cells,  juxtaposed  and  parallel. 

"The  skunk  is  much  like  the  opossum  except  that  the  micro- 
scope reveals  in  the  large  hairs  of  the  latter  an  eccentric  pith 
and  a  more  flexible  and  slender  cortical  layer,  which  is  never 
colored 

"These  few  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that  fur-testing 
is  not  impossible,  and  that  consequently  frauds  are  less  numerous 
than  is  generally  believed." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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CLOTH   FOR  HEATING   PURPOSES  FISH    THAT    CHANGE    THEIR    CLOTHES 


CLOTH  that  is  warm,  nut  in  the  usual  sense  of  merely 
keeping  in  bodily  heat,  but  in  that  of  being  itself  a 
source  of  warmth,  may  now  be   obtained  through  the 

ordinary  channels  of  commerce.  The  first  cloth  of  this  kind 
was  devised  many  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary 
electric  heater,  but  the  obstacles  that  prevented  its  satisfactory 
working  have  only  recently  been  removed.  The  late  invention, 
like  the  earlier  one.  hails  from  France,  and  is  described  by 
Francis  Marre  in  the  Revtu  Scientifiqne  (Paris,  December  6 
Says  this  writer  in  substance: 

"It  was  shown  long  ago  that  sufferers  from  gout  and  rheu- 
matism find  considerable  relief  when  the  region  or  seat  of  pain 
is  kept  at  a  fairly  high  and  con- 
stant temperature.  But  it  would 
be  extremely  unpleasant  for 
them  to  be  condemned  to  live 
continually  in  an  overheated  at- 
mosphere, when  it  would  suffice 
to  prolong  the  action  of  heat  on 
only  one  part  of  the  body;  so 
they  have  recourse  to  heavy 
clothes.  The  latter,  however,  are 
not  generators  of  heat,  and  their 
role  is  simply  that  of  thermic  in- 
sulators to  prevent  the  escape 
of  bodily  heat. 

"So,  ever  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  electric  heating,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  include  resist- 
ing conductors  in  the  thickness 
of  the  textiles  and  to  send  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  through  these, 
raising  their  temperature  there- 
by. The  first  trials  of  this  kind 
were  made  in  France  by  Mr.  Car- 
michel,  now  professor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  Toulouse; 
they  gave  satisfactory  results, 
but  the  weight  and  stiffness  of 
the  heating  fabrics  have  always 
been  an  obstacle  to  their  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  insulation 
was  often  imperfect,  which  was 
dangerous,  or  resistance  to  wear 
was  insufficient,  or  the  metal  used 
rusted  rapidly;  all  of  which  in- 
conveniences caused  the  aban- 
donment, at  the  outset,  of  the 
industrial  manufacture  of  these 
fabrics. 

"If  we  may  believe  a  report 
presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Ber- 
thelot  to  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  National  Indus- 
try,   all    these    difficulties    have 

been  surmounted  by  an  engineer  in  Belfort,  Mr.  C.  Herrgott. 
The  fabric  invented  by  him  has  survived  all  the  tests  imposed  on 
it,  and  lias  met  well  the  conditions  of  actual  use  in  the  Bor- 
deaux hospitals,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bergoni<\ 

"Mr.  Daniel  Berthelol  has  demonstrated  the  manifest  supe- 
riority of  the  Herrgott  fabric  over  those  that  employ  a  network 
of  electric  conductors  or  a  mass  of  asbestos  supporting  spiral 
wires.  In  the  new  fabric,  the  conductors  form  an  integral 
pari  of  the  cloth,  without  detracting,  by  their  presence,  from 
tin-  flexibility  which  is  so  indispensable.  The  metal  chosen  for 
the    purpose    is    nickel,    whose    resistance    to    oxidation    is    well 

known.     Between   two  neighboring  threads,   the  difference  of 

potential  is  too  small  for  a  short  circuit  to  be  formed,  and  insu- 
lation is  SO  perfect  that  when  the  fabric  is  moistened  there  is  no 
abnormal    heating.      The   desire   to   avoid    all    possible   accidents 

leads  the  inventor  not  to  extend  his  conducting  network  to  the 
edges  of  the  fabric,  so  that  ordinary  wear  can  not  expose  the 
metal. 

"Ordinary  conductors  make  it  easy  to  attach  the  fabric  to 
an    electric-lighl     circuit     of    110    to    220    volts,    as    one    would 

attach  a  simple  lamp."     Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  THINK  if  you  should  see  a 
milk-white  fish  suddenly  develop  spots  all  over  his 
body  and  then  as  quickly  change  to  the  color  of  river 
mud?  It  is  now  known  that  many  tropical  fish  act  in  this 
astounding  fashion,  clothing  themselves  in  one  color  or  pattern 
after  another  like  a  visiting  European  monarch  on  a  busy  day. 
Until  the  advent  of  large  aquaria  these  peculiarities  were  littlo 
noted.  Naturally,  if  one  had  seen  a  brown  fish  swimming  in 
the  sea  on  one  day  and  a  white  one  of  the  same  shape  on  the 
next,  he  would  have  concluded  only  that  there  were  brown  and 
white  varieties  of  the  same  species.  But  in  an  aquarium  the 
observer  may  see  the  fish  change  clothes   under  his  very  ■ 

and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  creature  does  it  know- 
ingly and  of  set  purpose.  Saj  s 
Arthur  (I.  Fldredge,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Country  Lit',  m 
Ann rini  (Garden  City,  N.  V., 
February)  and  illustrated  with 
his  own  photographs: 
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THE    NASSAU   UROUPER    PHOTim.Haphed    IX    MEDIUM    EX- 
CTTEMBNT,  WHEN   IT  APPEARS  DARK   BROWN  AND   WHITE. 


XL * 


\S   EXTREME    EXCITEMENT.    THE  SAME  COLOR   INTENSIFIED 


HE  CONCEALMENT  PHASE,  DARK,  MUDDY  BROWN. 


HIS   COMPLEXION   MATCHES   HIS   MOOD 


"We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  our  North  American  trout  as 
a  brilliant  and  beautiful  fish,  but 
compared  with  some  of  the  den- 
izens of  tropic  seas  the  trout  is 
but  a  gray  moth  beside  a  butter- 
fly. Moreover,  these  strikingly 
marked  and  highly  colored  crea- 
tures possess  a  faculty  of  un- 
usual interest  to  the  observer 
the  power  of  changing  their  colors 
instantaneously.  Dr.  ('.  H. 
Townsend,  director  of  the  New- 
York  Aquarium,  calls  them  the 

'chameleons  of  the  sea.' 

"It  is  now  agreed  by  scientists 
that  this  color  is  under  control. 
The  skin  of  these  fishes  is  com- 
posed of  chroma  tophores  (color 
cells)  which  contain  pigment 
granules  of  many  colors.  Prof. 
P.  B.  Sumner  thinks  the  colors 
have  no  adaptive  significance. 
but  are  the  result  of  nervous  re- 
flexes produced  by  disturbance  of 
various  kinds.  Dr.  Townsend 
has  found  by  experiment  that 
when  the  circulation  of  water  is 
stopt  a  coloration  appears  not 
shown  at  any  other  time.  This 
he  terms  a  distress  phase.  When 
allowed  to  become  very  hungry 
they  exhibit  an  unusually  brilliant 
coloration  when  the  food  is  given;  when  lights  are  turned  on 
over  the  tanks  at  night  yet  another  phase  is  seen. 

"From  long  observation  Dr.  Townsend  concludes  that  the 
various  phases  may  be  classified.  Mimicry,  hiding,  mild 
excitement,  distress,  anger,  and  extreme  excitement  would 
seem  to  include  nearly  all  of  them.  After  the  aquarium 
has  closed  at  night  the  fish  display  many  interesting  changes 
not  seen  during  the  noise,  strong  light,  and  excitement  of 
the  day. 

"The  accompanying  photographs  were  made  at  the  New 
Fork  Aquarium.  Only  a  few  phases  wore  obtained,  as  the 
fish  would  not,  in  my  limited  time,  and  probabh  would  not 
at  all.  regain  their  normal  slate  alter  the  handling  necessary 
to  catch  and  place  them  in  a  small  tank  for  photographing. 
They  are  all  salt-water  species,  few  fresh-water  fish  having 
shown   rapid  changes. 

"The  Nassau  grouper  (Epinephelus  striatus)  has  so  far  shown 
the  greatest  number  of  changes  -seven  as  listed:  1,  a  uniform 
Creamy  white  without  any  dark  markings;  2,  dark  above  with 
pure  white  under  parts;  A,  uniform  dark  copper-brown;  1,  upper 
half  sharply  banded,  lower  half  creamy  white;  5,  snow-white 
below,   dusky   above,    with   a    median    black    band    from    pectoral 
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fin  to  tail;    6,  dark,  mottled  with  white;    7,  uniform  dark  suf- 
fused with  red. 
"The  yellow-fin  grouper  (Mycteroperca  venenosa)  shows  many 

beautiful  changes  and  seems  more  willing  to  exhibit  than  some 
of  the  hi  In)-  fishes.  Watching  for  half  an  hour  1  observed  the 
following  changes:  whole  body  a  delicate  pearl-gray,  with  large 
patches  of  darker  gray,  edges  of  all  except  the  pectoral  fin  an 
intense  velvet-black;  then  a  Hushing  of  scarlet  on  the  upper 
two-thirds,  with  a  darkening  of 
the  body-spots  and  with  small 
spots  of  deep  red-brown  appear- 
ing below  the  lateral  line;  then 
by  some  disturbance  of  the  tank 
one  displayed  a  strong  excited 
phase,  the  spots  very  dark,  the 
light  portions  nearly  white,  with 
salmon  spots  on  the  belly.  One 
small  specimen  appeared  to 
think  he  was  hiding  by  lying  on 
a  dark-brown  stone,  his  own  color 
matching  it  very  perfectly.  The 
white  phase  was  observed  at 
night,  a?ter  closing.  Certain 
specimens  taken  from  deep  water 
are  remarkable  for  their  intense 
scarlet  color,  strongest  on  the 
upper  two-thirds. 

"The  hogfish  (Orthopristis 
chrysopterus)  .  .  .  swam  about 
the  tank  continually,  changing 
from  medium  dark  to  entire 
creamy  white  delicately  flushed 
with  pink,  except  the  head  por- 
tion which  remained  darker.  An- 
other specimen  lay  on  the  bot- 
tom retaining  the  medium-dark 
coloration.  This  fish  has  a  pe- 
culiar mouth.  When  open  fully 
it  extends  somewhat  past  the 
eye,  and  it  is  then  that  the  re- 
semblance to  a  hog's  snout  is 
noticeable 

' '  There  are  other  varieties  show- 
ing wonderful  changes  of  color 
which  I  was  not  able  to  photo- 
graph. Among  them  are  the  queen 
trigger-fish,  showing  four  phases 
of  remarkable  color,  the  red  par- 
rot, blue  tang,  grunts,  margate, 
red  grouper,  and  others.  I  ob- 
served in  one  tank  what  seemed 
to  be  mimicry.  The  margate  fish, 
normally  light-colored,  assumed 
a  quite  uniform  chocolate-brown, 
imitating  the  black  grouper 
with  which  he  was  confined. 

"Sometimes  the  changes  are 
very  rapid;  again  they  are  slow, 
and  we  are  able  to  follow  the  grad- 
ual change  of  pattern  and  color. 
The  fish  swim  leisurely  about, 
their  colors  fading  and  blending 
into  the  new  ones  and  again  flush- 
ing up  strongly  like  the  changing 
hues  of  an  autumn  sunset." 


The  free  is  killed,  either  at  once  or  at  length;  but  the  hollow 
column  of  basaltic  lava  stands  like  a  monument  above  t  he  plain. 

"In  another  type  .  .  .  the  lava  comes  to  rest ,  surrounding  I  lie 
trees,  which  disappear,  but  alter  having  imprest  on  the  basaltic 
rock  all  the   most    minute  details  of  their  structure.      The  casting 

appears  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  holes  9  to  12  feet  deep,  made 
vertically  in   the  lava-flow. 

"How  does  it  happen  that  the  trees  had  time    to  make  such  a 

delicate  imprint  on  the  lava  be- 
Fore  disappearing  in  smoke  and 
ashes?  This  paradoxical  fact  is 
doubtless  explained  as  follows: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  large  trees, 
full  of  sap,  cool  the  layer  of  lava 
that  comes  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  trunk,  and  as  lava 
is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat 
this  fixt  layer  persists,  altho  sur- 
rounded by  liquid  fire." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


YELLOW  FIN  GROUPER,   LIGHT  PHASE,   NEARLY  WHITE, 

With  pale  gray  spots,   and  edge  of  tail  and  fins  black. 


THE  SAME  FISH. 


The  spots  are  nearly  black  above,  fading  into  dark  gray  below 
with  salmon  spots  on  the  belly. 


IN  THE  PALE  PHASE ;    PHOTOGRAPHED  AT  NIGHT 

Above  his  head  appears  that  of  a  red  grouper. 


IN  THE  CONCEALMENT  PHASE 

He  is  a  dark,  muddy  brown 


WIND  AND  VEGETATION— 

The  plant  life  of  a  large  section 
of  country  may  be  altered,  or 
even  wiped  out,  by  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  A  writer  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris)  tells  us  that 
the  vegetation  of  both  sea  and 
land  is  very  sensibly  influenced 
by  air-currents.     He  says: 


LAVA-CASTINGS  OF  TREES 
— A    mold    for    casting    molten 

material  must  usually  be  made  of  something  imperishable.  For 
casting  iron,  for  instance,  moist  sand  is  generally  employed.  No 
one  would  think  of  using  wood  for  the  purpose.  And  yet  we  are 
assured,  on  the  testimony  of  numerous  scientific  witnesses,  that 
impressions  of  trees,  and  even  of  lighter  and  more  combustible 
material,  have  been  found  in  lava,  which  must  have  been  molten 
at  the  time  when  the  impressions  were  made.  Writes  an  editor 
of  Cosmos  (Paris) : 

"Several  times  lava  from  Kilauea  .  .  .  has  flowed  through 
the  woods,  surrounding,  in  its  path,  the  tree-trunks  with  a  layer 
of  lava  rising  to  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  burning  flood. 


A  "CHAMELEON  OP  THE  SEA 


"In  marine  plants,  the  exterior 
form  is  modified  characteristi- 
cally by  the  shock  of  the  waves. 
In  places,  the  sea-bottom  is  com- 
pletely deprived  of  vegetation 
under  the  influence  of  the  wind; 
but  in  other  places  the  wind  favors 
the  dissemination  and  fecunda- 
tion of  various  marine  plants. 
The  composition  of  the  marine 
flora  depends  on  the  oxygen  and 
the    food    substances     that    are 

brought  by  the  wind 

"On  the  continents,  the  wind 
sometimes  prevents  plant-growth. 
In  the  forest,  it  is  destructive, 
uprooting  trees  and  breaking  off 
branches.  Under  the  harmful 
action  of  the  wind,  which  in- 
creases their  transpiration,  plants 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
various  adaptations,  such  as  the 
diminution  of  the  surface  of  tran- 
spiration, covering  themselves 
with  hair  or  wax,  dwarfing,  or  the 
formation  of  rosettes.  .  .  .  By 
modifying  the  conformation  of 
the  surface,  the  wind  acts  in- 
directly on  the  plant  world,  and 
this  action  may  be  beneficial  or 
harmful,  according  to  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  Finally,  the  winds 
assure  the  dissemination  of  vari- 
ous plants  by  sea  and  land.  They 
distribute  seeds,  spores,  and  fruits  directly  or  indirectly  by  means 
of  the  waves  or  of  birds  driven  before  the  gale.  The  first  plants 
that  take  possession  of  a  virgin  soil  are  the  algae,  mosses,  and 
lichens,  whose  spores  are  very  light.  The  seeds  of  the  phanero- 
gams also,  owing  to  their  smallness  or  their  special  form,  lend 
themselves  easily  to  wind-dissemination.  .  .  .  Authorities  differ 
widely  regarding  the  spreading  of  plants  to  great  distances. 
Kerner,  who  has  studied  the  influence  of  the  winds  on  the 
dissemination  of  Alpine  plants,  supposes  that  long-distance 
transportation,  across  seas  and  continents,  is  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  more  recent  writer,  Schroter,  who  has  also 
studied  the  flora  of  the  Alps,  believes  the  thing  quite  possible, 
and  cites  several  instances  of  it." 
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ETTEIS     AN  ID)     ART 


A   PHRENOLOGICAL   VIEW   OF   BURNS 


IT  HAS  TAKEN  almost  a  century  for  certain  facts  con- 
cerning the  cerebral  development  of  Robert  Burns  to  become 
nerally  known.  A  writer  in  t lie  London  Sphere  refers 
almost  timorously  to  the  facl  that  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  year  that  Jean  Armour,  Burns's  widow,  died, 
the  family  of  Robert  Burns  gave  their  consent  to  having  a  east 
made  of  the  skull  of  the 
poet,  dead  thirty-eight 
years  previously.  The 
science  of  phrenology  had 
just  then  been  interesting 
-  itch  physicians,  and  a 
paper  was  drawn  up  con- 
taining the  results  of  the 
phrenological  examination 
of  Burns's  skull,  with 
drawings  of  the  cast.  It 
is  these  memorials  of  the 
poet  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Keith  now  examines,  be- 
ginning with  some  gen- 
eralizations about  the 
present  method  of  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  phy- 
siological aspects,  and  us- 
ing a  tone  almost  depreca- 
tory in  fear  that  the 
sensibilities  of  Burns's 
worshipers  will  be  hurt  by 
what  may  be  regarded  as 
an  unreverential  way  of 
treating  the  poet's  physi- 
cal remains: 

-Most  of  us  have  lost 
faith  in  the  size  of  head 
or  expanse  of  brow  as  an 
index  of  mental  ability; 
our  speculations  along 
such  lines  have  been  upset 
by  our  daily  experience. 
We  place  our  trust  rather 
in  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the 
expression,  the  manner  in 
which  the  countenance 
lights  up.  Burns  had  an 
'  I  never  saw  such 
another  eye  in    a    human 

head,'  said  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Had  Sir  Walter  shared  Dr.  George 
Combe's  predilection  for  the  study  of  heads  I  am  quite  certain 
be  would  have  discovered  that  the  poet's  brain  was  quite  as  re- 
markable as  his  eye.  In  recent  years  Miss  Lee  and  Professor 
Pearson  have  invented  a  fairly  accurate  method  of  calculating 
the  size  of  the  brain  from  the  dimensions  of  the  skull.  Their 
method  indicates  thai  Burns  had  a  brain  measuring  1.720  cubic 
cm.  1,600  cubic  cm.  being  the  size  of  brain  for  an  average 
Scotsman.  The  great  size  of  the  head  gives  a  key  to  the  re- 
mark made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  viz.,  'His  Countenance  was 
more  massive  than  it  looks  in  any  of  his  portraits.' 

Unfortunately  the  cast  of  the  skull  leaves  off  at  the  lower 

margin  of  the  eye-sockets,  henCt     I  am   unable  to  give  any  exact 

measurements   relating   to   the  lower   part   of  the  lace.     The 

width  of  the  face,  however,  one  can  state  definitely.  The  widest 
part  of  the  face,  taken  just  below  the  eye-sockets,  measure- 
1  ■!!  mm.,  fully  B  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  width  of  th( 
average  man's  face.  Vet  the  cheek-bones,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the   various   portraits  as   from    the  skull  cast,   were   neither   high 


RAEBURN'S  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

For  a  century  it  was  not  known  that  the  greatest  of  Scotch  poets  had  sat  for 
the  greatest  of  Scotch  painters.  This  portrait  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time  by  the  London  Sphere.    It  is  owned  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Nash,  of  Scotland. 


nor  prominent;  the  greatest  width  of  the  face  lay  well  behind 
the  eye-sockets.  Anatomists  do  not  include  the  forehead  in 
measuring  the  length  of  the  face  because  its  upper  limit  is  hard 
to  define;  they  measure  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  chin.  The  well-developed  average  man  has  a  face 
length  of  120  mm.  From  the  various  portraits  1  infer  that  the 
poet's   face   was   of   average   length,   about    120   mm.,   but   his 

face  was  above  the  aver- 
age width.  When,  how- 
ever, a  face  of  rather  more 
than  normal  dimensions  is 
painted  as  part  of  a  head 
of  altogether  abnormal 
dimensions  it  appears 
dwarfed;  hence  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  remark  that  artists 
had  not  done  justice  to 
the  massiveness  of  Burns's 
features. 

"In  order  to  assist  the 
reader  in  realizing  the  re- 
markable dimensions  of 
the  poet's  skull,  or  rather 
brain-case,  I  have  set 
various  views  of  it  side  by 
side  with  the  correspond- 
ing view  of  a  skull  of  nearly 
the  average  size.  The 
profile  view  shows  its  ex- 
ceeding length,  viz.,  206 
mm.,  a  good  half-inch  be- 
yond the  average.  Even 
the  Edinburgh  hatters, 
accustomed  to  provide  for 
exceptionally  large  heads, 
must  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  poet.  The  skull 
also  is  remarkably  wide, 
153  mm.  The  proportion 
of  the  width  to  the  length 
of  the  skull  is  of  interest 
to  those  who  study  and 
discriminate  human  races; 
in  Burns's  ease  the  width 
is  74  per  cent,  of  the 
length.  He  was  t litis  not 
only  of  the  large-headed 
but  also  long-headed  type. 
The  height  of  the  skull— 
the  degree  to  which  the 
roof  rises  above  the  ear- 
holes  reveals  a  Scotch 
feature.  The  head  of  the 
typical  Scot  has  a  low- 
pitched  roof.  The  height  of  Burns's  skull  is  125  mm. — quite  a 
good  figure  in  itself,  but  low  when  compared  with  the  great? 
length  and   breadth  measurements." 

Then  the  writer  deals  with  what  he  regards  an  aspect  of 
Burns  hitherto  untouched: 

"That  he  was  a  Scot  of  Scots  goes  without  saying.  Racial 
mixture  is  just  as  marked  north  of  the  Tweed  as  south  of  it; 
from  John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End  we  are  a  hybrid  people. 
(  an  we  assign  Burns  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  any  of  the 
known  racial  elements''  Beyond  doubt  we  can.  Recent 
researches  by  the  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 

Glasgow  provide  us  with  the  materials  for  solving  the  problem. 
A  few  years  ago  Professor  Bryce  undertook  a  systematic  exam- 
ination of  certain  ancient  cairns  in  the  island  of  Arran  an  island 
which  Burns  must  have  scanned  many  a  time  from  his  native 
Ayrshire  shore.  In  the  \er\  oldest  of  these  cairns  Professor 
Bryee  recovered  skulls  of  the  same  type,  almost  of  the  same 
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size,  as  that  of  Burns.  In  these  cairns  were  found  only  worked 
Hints;  those  long- and  large-headed  people  lived  In  Arran  before 

the  use  of  metals  bad  reached  Scotland      a  date  which   we  may 

safely  assign  to  a  period  of  about  2000  b.c.     We  Know    thai 

Walter  Campbell,  the  poet's  ancestor,  who  settled  in  Kin- 
cardine and  adopted  the  name  of  Burness,  came  from  Argyll;  his 
mother,  Allies  Brown,  was  an  Ayrshire  woman.  On  both  sides 
the  poet  came  of  the  stock  which  is  native  to  that  part  of  Scot- 
land in  which  Arran  is  set.  Burns  thus  comes  of  the  oldest 
nati\  e  race  of  Scots  we  have  yet  discovered.  It  is  in  I  he  highlands 
rather  than  in  the  lowlands  we  must  seek  his  kith  and  kin. 
Who  knows  how  many  Burns  there  may  have  been  round  the 
shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  olden  times'.'  We  only  know  of 
our  one  because  he  happened  to  be  born  when  the  printing-press 
was  at  work. 

"A  study  of  the  poet's  skull  reveals  some  intimate  details 
which  throw  some  light  on  his  nature.  He  had  indifferent  use 
of  his  hands.  As  a  volunteer  we  know  that  he  handled  his 
musket  clumsily;  his  workmen  report  that  he  was  not  a  neat 
plowman.  There  are  certain  features  in  his  skull  which  indicate 
i hat  he  ought  to  have  been  left-handed.  He  certainly  wrote 
with  his  right  hand;  his  brother,  Gilbert,  was  ambidextrous. 
If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  view  of  the  poet's  skull  from  above 
and  compare  it  with  the  same  view  of  the  average  skull,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  latter  the  left  side  of  its  hinder  end  is  more 
prominent  than  the  right;  the  prominence  of  the  left  occiput 
is  a  result,  so  we  believe  at  present,  of  right-handedness,  for  the 
specialization  of  the  right  arm  means  a  specialization  on  the  left 
side  of  the  brain.  In  Burns's  skull  it  is  not  the  left  but  the  right 
occiput  which  is  overdeveloped.  This  is  particularly  well  seen 
when  a  study  is  made  of  the  hinder  aspect  of  the  head  as  shown  in 
our  illustrations. 

"A  hinder  view  of  the  skull  shows  that  the  poet's  head  was 
lopsided,  the  preponderance  of  the  right  side  being  altogether 
abnormal.  To  interpret  the  peculiar  appearance  of  this  aspect 
of  the  poet's  skull,  one  must  remember  his  early  years  in  the 
"auld  clay  biggin  near  Alloway  Church.'" 


CUDGELING  THE  DRAMATIC  CRITICS 

DRAMATIC  CRITICS,  especially  those  of  New  York, 
are  having  the  tables  turned  upon  them  in  ways  more 
unpleasant  than  pleasant,  one  would  think.  Ever 
since  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Theatrical  Managers'  Association 
last  month  their  honor  as  sincere  purveyors  of  theatrical  criticism 
has  been  up  for  question.  Mr.  Mark  Klaw  accused  some  four 
or  more  of  outright  dishonesty,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  while 
defending  them  against  the  particular  charge,  would  not  certify 
to  the  usefulness  of  their  function.     Mr.  Klaw,  according  to  the 


BURNS  AND   AN  AVERAGE  MAN. 

(1)  Profile  of  cast  of  Burns's  skull  to  show  its  great  length,  "a  good 
half-inch  beyond  the  average."  The  same  aspect  (2)  of  an  average 
man's  skull  is  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison. 


newspaper  accounts  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  dinner,  declared 
that  when  he  came  to  New  York  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
four  men  who  were  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  The  intervening 
time  might  have  given  them  a  chance  for  reformation,  but 
Mr.  Klaw  asserts  that  they  haven't  reformed.  In  speaking  of 
a  "quid  pro  quo,"  however,  he  asserts  he  doesn't  "mean  that  they 


Would  steal  your  watch  or  would  take  ,ni.\    money."       Mr.    Klaw 

specifies: 

"But    when    a    man    sits   in    judgment    on    a    BerioUS    work    and 
writes  what    is   not    true   he  steals  your   property  ju>l    the   Same. 

There  are  three  or  four  men     and  I  don't  believe  it  will  lake  mi 
long  to  get  the  evidence  I'm  looking  for     who  write  whal  thej 


"THE   SKULL  ALSO   IS    REMARKABLY    WIDE." 

(1)  The  poet's  skull  from  above,  to  show  its  great  dimensions 
and  prominence  of  the  eyebrow  ridges.  (2)  The  same  view 
of  a  skull  of  nearly  average  size.  In  the  average  skull  the  left 
occiput  is  the  more  prominent;  in  the  poet's  skull  the  pre- 
ponderance is  on  the  right  side. 


do  not  believe.  They  meet  at  near-by  cafes  and  make  their  criti- 
cisms, and  there  is  a  wonderful  family  resemblance  in  what 
they  say. 

"I  am  not  a  sorehead  at  all.  I  am  not  going  into  details  now. 
I  merely  want  to  make  myself  clear  on  this  point.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  here  and  ready  to  stand  by  my  guns  on  what  I  said." 

Mr.  Brisbane  quickly  followed  with  the  utterance  of  his 
belief  that  there  are  not  four  or  two  or  even  one  dishonest 
critic  in  New  York.  His  remarks  were  perhaps  damning  in 
another  sense,  however: 

"I  wish  to  say  .  .  .  that  in  my  newspaper  work  I  have  been 
in  positions  where  money  could  have  been  offered  to  newspaper 
men  with  the  hope  of  benefiting  a  given  undertaking  thereby. 
Still  I  insist,  no  matter  how  many  mistakes  critics  make  or  how 
stupid  they  are,  they  are  honest. 

"Some  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  rumor  running  about  I 
have  known  for  years.  Regardless  of  my  opinion  of  the  work 
they  do — or  the  lack  of  work — I  believe  them  to  be  absolutely 
honest  men.  The  bigger  the  man  or  men  in  public  or  busi- 
ness life,  and  the  higher  he  rises,  he  will  find  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  the  press  of  this  country  on  the  basis  of  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

"Every  critic,  I  grant  you,  does  more  harm  than  good.  They 
can't  do  any  good  for  a  good  man  or  a  good  work;  usuall}-  the 
critic  doesinot  know  how  to  tell  the  man  how  to  do  good  or  better 
work 

"The  dramatic  critics  never  hurt  a  good  thing — they  can  not, 
and  if  the  play  is  bad  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  it  die  quietly  and 
quickly  and  unnoticed.  To  my  mind,  there  are  only  two  kinds 
of  dramatic  criticism — the  kind  that  praises  and  the  criticism 
of  damnation  of  plays  that  are  immoral  and  vicious." 

Outside  The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York)  there  has  been 
little  editorial  discussion  of  the  situation  evidenced  by  such 
public  utterances.  That  paper,  a  professedly  theatrical  journal, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Brisbane  about  the  uselessness  of  criticism, 
declaring  that  it  "belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages."  The  editorial, 
signed  by  William  E.  Lewis,  proceeds: 

"Why  not  do,  as  Mr.  Brisbane  suggests,  review  a  play  on  the 
same  dignified  lines  on  which  a  book  is  reviewed?  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  only  just  way  to  let  the  public  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  theater;  because,  while  the  material  of  the 
play  always  remains  the  same,  the  actor  does  not  always  give 
the  same  interpretation  of  his  part.  He  may  be  suffering  from  a 
cold,  from  undue  nervousness,  or  one  cause  or  another;  or  maybe 
in  such  a  condition  that  he  does  not  only  the  author,  but  his 
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employer,  an  injustice.  It  therefore  follows  that,  altho  the 
material  of  a  play  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  actor  who 
interprets  it.  few  critics  know  how  to  differentiate  the  play 
from  the  pi:. 

In  a  vein  somewhat  academic.  Mr.  J.  I.  C.  Clarke  treats  the 
subject  in  a  "Sunday  Special"  in  the  New  York  Sun.  He 
avoids  the  discussion  of  "cases,"  and  attempts  to  show  that 
"the  dramatic  situation  is  mostly  at  the  root  of  the  ill-balanced 
and  never-corrected  critics.''  The  multiplicity  of  our  theaters 
tends  to  "lower  the  levels  of  criticism  by  the  haste  that  prevents 
study"  and  "to  make  the  public  more  dependent  on  the  critics." 
He  goes  on: 

"The  dishonesty  that  Mr.  Klaw  complains  of  is  a  thing  by 
itself.  If  it  exists  it  should  be  stamped  out,  not  hinted  at  in  a 
veiled  way.  The  overworked  honest  critics  would  be  glad  of  it. 
It  does  not  infect  the  whole  mass.  The  trouble  lies  deeper.  It 
is  the  off-with-his-head  method  1  hat  is  destructive,  where  some 
consideration,  some  marked  regard  for  standards,  would  pre- 
serve criticism  from  sheer  butchery. 

'The  Yellow  Ticket'  is  a  propaganda  play.  It  has  an 
unusually  powerful  first  act,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  develops 
the  theme  along  lines  almost  if  not  quite  inevitable.  It  is  very 
well  acted  and  keeps  the  interest  gript  to  the  end.  In  the 
second  act  a  woman  kills  a  man  in  defense  of  her  honor,  as  many 
women  have  done  in  plays,  without  offense  in  critical  eyes; 
but  lo,  they  one  and  all  cry  Scarpia!  because  Sardou's  'La  Tosca' 
survives  in  operatic  form,  and  that  became  the  high  note  of  the 
criticisms.  They  might  more  appropriately  have  cried  Holo- 
f ernes!  It  might  have  been  noted.  Why  not?  But  as  the 
critics  snatched  at  it,  and  the  head-line  people  dished  it  up,  the 
scheme  of  the  critiques  was  thrown  off  its  true  center,  and  some 
real  faults  entirely  overlooked.  In  'Omar,  the  Tent-maker,' 
a  mischance  with  a  mechanical  effect  on  the  first  night  was  given 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  notices  next  dajr 

"Criticism  that  takes  its  office  more  seriously,  that  resolves 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  judgment,  and  keeps  the  relation  of 
parts  in  mind,  would  be  a  blessing.  We  must,  being  American, 
have  our  joke,  but  let  it  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  not  make  the 
whole  function  a  joke. 

"For  my  part,  I  am  aware  of  many  bright  minds  contributing 
to  our  daily  dish  of  criticism,  men  who  do  not  seek  to  do  injustice, 
but  who  are  learning  to  slaughter  light-heartedly.  Art  is  worthy 
of  respect.  The  American  playwright,  the  American  com- 
poser, might  be  considered  without  jingoism.  The  American 
poet  should  be  considered,  not  necessarily  coddled.  Even  with 
the  very  poor  things  that  sometimes  see  the  light  a  gentler 
way  of  pointing  their  shortcomings  may  be  found. 

"John  D.  Stockton,  a  charming  writer  of  many  years  ago, 
once  saw  a  lamentably  bad  play  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  We 
sat  beside  each  other  as  he  wrote  his  notice,  and  when  he  had 
handed  it  to  the  copy-boy  he  told  me  of  the  enormously  funny 
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LOOKING   AT   THE    BACK   OK    BURNS'S   SKILL. 

Hinder  aspect  of  the  poet's  skull  contrasted  with  that  of  an  average 
man.  The  greater  size  of  the  Burns  skull  is  apparent.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  poet's  skull  is  lopsided,  the  tight  side  being  larger 
than  the  left.  The  skull  was  not  evenly  llxt  to  the  neck  but  slightly 
tilted  toward  the  righl  aide 


things  he  had  seen   presented  under  (lie  solemn  belief  that  the 
play  was  extremely  serious. 

"'Oh,'  he  said,   'twenty  years  ago  how   I   would  have  rolled 
the  thing  over  and  over! ' 

'And  now  what   ha\e  you  done?' 

"'I  have  remembered  that  art  has  dignity, and  that  my  father 
a  gentleman.'" 


I 


DON'T  KNOW  what  to  give  Lizzie  for  a  Christinas 
present,"  one  chorus-girl  is  reported  to  have  -aid  to 
her  mate  while  discussing  the  gift  to  be  made  to  a 
third.  "Give  her  a  book,"  suggested  the  other.  And  the  first 
one  replied  meditatively,  "\o.  she's  got  a  book."     There  are 


FACING   BURNS   AND   AN   AVERAGE    MAN 

Full-face  view  of  the  poet's  skull,  with  the  corresponding  aspect  of 
an  average  skull  for  comparison.  The  prominent  eyebrow  ridges  of 
the  poet's  skull  may  be  noted  and  the  great  relative  height  of  the 
eye-sockets.     The  upper  or  cerebral  part  of  the  skull  is  very  mas-h  , 


doubtless  many  classes  besides  chorus-girls  where  books  are 
regarded  a  superfluity,  for  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Gilder  informs  us  that 
the  whole  race  of  American  men  spend  less  for  books  than  for 
neckties;  and  he  has  it  on  the  authority  of  our  present  Ambassa- 
dor to  England,  who  was  himself  a  publisher.  It  is  not  recorded 
that  Mr.  Page  has  tried  to  find  out  the  relative  demand  among 
Englishmen  for  books  and  neckties,  but  Mr.  Gilder  is  patriotic 
enough  to  think  the  case  might  be  paralleled  on  the  other  side. 
He  is  able  to  ascertain  something  as  to  the  relative  production 
of  books  in  this  country  and  in  others.  In  the  New  York 
Times  he  gives  the  figures,  using  The  Publishers'  Weekly  as  his 
source : 

"This  authority  tells  us  that  the  year  1910  saw  the  publication 
in  America  of  11,671  new  books  and  1,799  new  editions,  a  total 
of  12,470.  In  1911  the  total  was  considerably  less — 11,223, 
including  10,440  new  books  and  783  new  editions.  In  1912  there 
was  a  further  decline,  the  new  books  numbering  10,135  and  new 
editions  768 — a  total  of  10,903.  For  the  year  1913,  however, 
there  was  a  gain  of  1,327  as  compared  with  1912,  the  number 
of  new  books  being  10,607,  and  of  new  editions  1,623 — a  total 
of  12,230  publications  in  book  form 

"To  ascertain  the  per  capita  consumption  of  books  in  different 
countries  we  must  compare,  not  the  number  of  volumes  printed, 
which  can  not  be  learned,  but  the  number  of  books  published. 
The  figures  for  America  are  given  above.  In  Greal  Britain  in 
1911  there  were  8,530  new  books  and  2,384  new  editions  total, 
10,914.  In  1912  there  were  <),197  new  books  and  2,870  new- 
editions,  the  total  being  12. 067.  (The  relatively  large  number 
of  new  editions  in  England  is  noteworthy.)  In  France  the 
number  of  publications  in  1910  was  11,266;  in  1911  it  was 
10,396 — a  falling  off,  as  in  America,  instead  of  the  normal 
increase  to  be  expected,  (iermany  in  1910  produced  31,281 
titles,  old  and  new,  while  1911s  yield  was  32,998.  Tiny  Switzer- 
land's crop  of  books  was  4,290  in  1910  and  4,779  in  1911 

"To  get  the  per  capita  production  of  books  we  have  only  to 
apply  the  figures  given  above  to  those  recording  the  population 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  refer.  'Tin-  Statesman's  Year 
Book,'  gives  the  population  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  1>\ 
the  Census  of  1910,  as  91,972,266.  OlJ  this  basis  the  number 
of  books  printed  was  1  for  every  7,295  inhabitants.  Greal 
Britain  in  the  same  year  produced  1  for  every  3,808  of  her 
men,  women,  and  children.  In  France  in  1911  (population 
39,001, 509)  the  ratio  was  1  to  every  3,809;  in  Germany  (64,- 
925,993),  1  to  2.705;  in  Switzerland  (3,741,971),  1  to  872,  and 
in  Japan  (.50,939.137),  1  to  1,224." 
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UP  AND    DOWN    THE    MUSIC  SCALE  IN 
PARIS  AND  NEW  YORK 

THE  POSSIBILITY  of  expressing  musical  appreciation 
in  terms  of  cold  cash  is  frequently  debated.  Enormous 
sums  are  spent  for  music  in  America,  and  these  are 
given  their  full  value  of  newspaper  exploitation,  yet  we  often 
hear  coin  plaints  made  by  great  foreign  artists  and  by  ambitious 
domestic  students  that  music  is  not  really  and  properly  appre- 
ciated by  our  enormous  audiences.  When  these  statements  arc 
brought  forward  the  finger  is  pointed  to 
Europe  as  the  blissful  land  of  promise  for 
1  he  artistic  temperament.  Yet  Paris  has 
recently  been  told  by  one  of  its  great  im- 
presarios that  it  hasn't  much  to  Ivast  of. 
Mr.  Gabriel  Astrue  built  the  Theatre  des 
Champs-Elysfes  for  grand  opera  and 
ballet  of  the  modern  school  especially,  and 
after  four  months  he  has  had  to  close  its 
doors.  To  explain  this  disaster  he  figures 
out  in  detail  the  various  attendants  at 
opera  and  concert  courses  and  declares 
that,  out  of  the  Paris  population  of  three 
and  a  half  millions,  there  are  ten  thousand 
who  are  ready  to  swear  that  they  love 
music  and  even  spend  from  twenty  cents 
to  $2.40  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Astrue,  whose 
words  are  translated  for  The  Musical 
Courier  (New  York),  describes  the  public 
which  offers  this  much  support  as  a  "select 
few,  divided  between  diverse  esthetic  opin- 
ions, and  little  inclined  to  unite  in  common 
admiration."  The  critics  who  lead  this 
little  army  are  set  out  in  this  guise: 


BURNS  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 


"The  musical  critic  loves  music  by 
definition,  by  habit,  by  agreement,  by  pro- 
fession, and  sometimes  by  natural  taste. 
But  he  is  a  lover  'in  parlibus,'  a  tran- 
sitory lover.  The  musical  critic,  on  reach- 
ing the  office  of  his  paper,  meets  what  one 
calls — I  rather  like  the  expression — two 
luminaries:  the  business  manager  and  the 
editor.  The  business  manager  says : '  Bach, 
Monteverde,  Joachim,  Paderewski?    Who 

are  they?     I  need  an  editorial   for  "La  Mode"  at   the  X ■ 

Theater,  and  some  two  hundred  lines  for  the  Folies  Bout-de- 
Bois,  Valentin,  the  Man  without  Bones,  Consul,  the  Ape,  and 
my  new  client,  Bigmouth.  Have  these  headings  put  in  a  good 
position.' 

"The  editor,  surgeon  in  spite  of  himself,  takes  his  shears  and 
'amputates,'  sometimes  sadly;  he  reduces  the  article  to  a  third  of 
its  length,  cutting  out  the  adjectives,  the  general  ideas  flying 
into  bits,  and  often  the  article  is  postponed  until  the  next  day — 
or  the  next  week — because  the  news  editor  produces  a  woman 
chopped  to  pieces,  the  drowning  of  an  autobus,  or  the  burglarizing 
of  a  jeweler's  shop.  Thus  does  musical  criticism  die  of  con- 
sumption,' annihilated  by  the  redoubtable  association  of  Bonnot, 
Chignon  d'Or,  and  Gueledempeigne,  ultimate  expression  of 
cant,  last  incarnation  of  French  taste. 

"I  hear  you  reply:  'There  is  Jullien,  Fourcaud,  Lalo,  Carraud, 
Vuillermoz,  whose  criticisms  the  editor  dare  not  mutilate.' 
Profound  error!  Neither  Lalo,  nor  Carraud,  nor  Jullien  can 
demand  either  the  space  or  the  budget  necessary  to  furnish  an 
exact  account  of  the  world  of  music.  In  Germany  all  the  large 
papers  have  their  musical  editors,  who  send  competent  reporters 
every  evening  to  attend  every  concert,  no  matter  how  important 
or  unimportant  it  may  be,  commissioned  to  write  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  lines  concerning  that  which  they  have  heard.  In 
England,  The  Times,  The  Daily  Telegraph  devote  an  entire  page 
to  the  'announcements'  of  concerts:  the  smallest  recitals,  as  well 
as  the  largest  festivals,  have  a  right  to  a  review." 

The  paradox  of  the  situation,  according  to  Mr.  Astrue,  is 
that  "never  has  one  seemed  to  love  music  more;  never  has  it 
been  talked  of  so  much;  and  never  has  it  been  served  less  use- 


Profile  of  the  Stratford  bust  of  Shake- 
speare with  aproflle  drawing  of  Burns's  skull 
set  within  it.  Altho  the  Stratford  bust 
was  evidently  modeled  one-tenth  or  one- 
eighth  larger  than  life-size,  Burns's  skull 
as  regards  length  fills  the  bust.  If  the 
Stratford  bust  is  an  authentic  representa- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  features  it  is  plain 
that  his  head  was  of  a  very  different 
shape  from  that  of  Burns.  Shakespeare's 
head  is  the  form  characteristic  of  the 
people  who  first  appeared  in  England  in 
the  Bronze  Age  (2000  B.C.). 


fully."     Behold  the  reasons  in  line  with  things  now  curst  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle: 

"The  conditions  of  artistic  life  have  undergone  gnat  changes 
in  our  country  and  without,  doubt  in  others  as  well.  Bach, 
Mozart,  cluck,  Schumann,  Wagner,  and  their  modern  followers 
have  seen  rise  up  in  opposition  to  them  ridiculous  but  exact 
statement  sports,  tennis,  football,  polo,  golf,  bicycling,  auto- 
mobiling,  and  aviation.  Cycle  ('lenient  against  Cycle  Bee- 
thoven. The  hunt  claims  some,  the  ski  calls  others.  It  is 
Saint  Hubert  or  St.  Moritz  against  Saint  Matthew.  Result: 
the   Parisian   returns,  to   Paris  only  after  the    Master   vacations. 

Then  spring  comes  and  with  it  the  Grand 
Saison  de  Paris;  then  North  America, 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Italy,  and  England 
take  possession  of  our  caravanseries,  our 
restaurants,  our  theaters,  and  our  race- 
courses.     It     is     the    time,     the     'season,' 

when  it  is  good  form  to  be  seen  every- 
where. During  these  two  months  one 
will  pay  three  times  its  original  price  for 
the  same  room  at  a  hotel,  the  same  mut- 
ton chops,  the  same  orchestra  seat  which 
is  offered  at  a  reasonable  price  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  vain.  It  is  no 
longer  the  foreigner  who  acquires  our 
tastes  and  our  manners  as  he  used  to  do; 
to-day,  the  Parisians  borrow  their  new 
civilization  from  the  Argentines  or  the 
North  Americans.  People  vie  as  to  who 
will  adopt  the  best  and  the  quickest  their 
manner  of  living,  their  walk,  their  hat 
pulled  down  over  the  ears,  or  the  strange 
contortions  of  their  dances.  It  is  a  form 
of  returning  snobbishness.  During  this 
festival  period,  the  Parisian  designs  at 
least  to  go  to  the  theater;  he  applauds 
Barriertos,  Caruso,  Chaliapine,  and  Titta 
Ruffo,  stars  ordinarily  at  the  Colon  of 
Buenos  Aires  or  from  the  Metropolitan  of 
New  York. 

"But  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  in  this 
public — whose  reasons  for  loving  music 
are  so  peculiar — the  seriousness  which 
accords  with  'The  Passion  According  to 
Saint  Matthew';  the  silence  without 
which  'Nuages'  or  'Iberia'  will  be  unable 
to  expand  their  flowers  of  sonority. 
Varying  tastes  multiply  demands  which 
continuously  oppose  one  another  with- 
out ever  being  destroyed  and  which 
the  director  must  satisfy  one  after  the 
other;  as  complex  a  problem  as  ever  was,  and  one  which  seems 
to  me  almost  unsolvable.  < 

"This  state  of  things  is  very  serious;  music  suffers  from  it; 
it  may  even  die  from  it." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  takes  up  Mr.  Astruc's  story  and 
adds  some  reflections  of  an  international  character: 

"Paris  has  fallen  wofully  from  its  former  musical  preeminence, 
the  days  when  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  and  a  host  of  other 
foreign  musicians  joined  the  French  celebrities  to  make  it  the 
musical  center  of  the  world;  the  days  when  there  were  at  the 
Opera  galaxies  of  bright  stars  whose  names  make  most  of  the 
present-day  singers  there  seem  like  tiny  planets  or  satellites. 
But  that  there  is  still  a  love  of  the  best  is  shown,  to  name  only 
one  instance,  by  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  Fritz  Kreisler, 
who  can  give  as  many  recitals  in  Paris  as  he  pleases,  always  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
Conservatoire  and  its  influence. 

"The  brilliant  operatic  stars  that  used  to  shine  in  Paris  have 
been  visible  for  some  decades  at  our  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
We  have  performances  of  Italian  operas  such  as  the  Parisians 
used  to  enjoy,  but  which  now  are  a  mere  memory.  We  have 
performances  of  German  operas  far  better  than  the  French 
can  hear  at  home,  or  even  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  or  Munich.  In 
French  opera  alone  are  the  Parisians  ahead  of  us.  We  could 
wrest  even  that  supremacy  from  them  if  we  would;  teste  Oscar 
Hammerstein  at  his  Manhattan  Opera  House.  ...  It  is  not 
only  the  great  singers  who  come  here.  The  violinists,  pianists, 
and  other  virtuosos  cross  the  Atlantic  in  bewildering  numbers, 
and  what  is  significant  is  that  they  usually  find  our  concert 
halls  more  profitable  than  those  of  foreign  countries." 
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1913   IN   RELIGIOUS  HISTORY 

NDJETEEN-THIRTEEN  was  ushered  out  with  shrugs 
•me  quarters  as  a  year  of  calamity  and  misfortune, 
bul  for  several  reasons  it  has  been  notable  in  religious 
history.  The  leading  events  in  Protestantism  are'  shown  by 
"The  Religious  Rambler, "in  Tin  North  American  (Philadelphia), 
Borne  parts  of  whose  survey  we  reproduce  here.  This  article 
will  be  followed  next  week  by  a  quotation  ol  the  annual  statis- 
tical survey  of  the  churches  in  a  numerical  expression — one 
furnishes  the  flesh,  tile  other  the  skeleton.      Thus: 

"The  epochal  incuts  range  all  the  way  from  the  smashing 
of  the  ecclesiastical  machine  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  radical  reorganization  of 
the  Congregational  denomination  to  several  extraordinary 
missionary  occasions,  of  winch  the  chief  is  the  actual  union  of 
all  the  home-  and  foreign-mission  boards  of  North  America 
for  an  'ev cry-member  canvass'  next   March. 

"Aside  from  an  array  of  definite  actions  of  this  sort,  the  year 
just  closed  has  been  remarkable  as  a  period  of  readjustment,  of  a 
feeling  around  on  the  part  of  the  churches  for  a  more  efficient 
service,  and  for  a  new  front  toward  the  new  times.  The  idea 
of  social  service  has  made  steady  progress.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  religious  and  charitable  agencies  has 
grown  apace.  Even  the  colleges  and  the  country  churches  have 
been  setting  together  for  a  common  ministry  to  the  people. 

"In  discussing  present  tendencies  in  religious  life  and  work 
with  leaders  and  specialists  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  I  have 
found  them  in  agreement  upon  the  rather  startling  proposition 
that  two  strong  and  distinctive  currents  flow  through  the  life 
of  to-day.  One  of  these  is  the  markedly  religious  spirit  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  people. 

"Politics,  social  service,  and  literature  all  show  a  notable 
»  riousness,  and  even  a  real  spirituality.  The  best-selling  novel 
of  the  year  has  been  'The  Inside  of  the  Cup,'  which  is  really  an 
essay  on  contemporary  Christianity.  Of  the  output  of  general 
religious  volumes,  there  has  been  a  surprizing  array.  Beyond 
question,  the  mood  of  to-day  is  fundamentally  religious. 

"In  contradistinction,  there  is  apparent  an  equally  clear 
popular  current  away  from  the  church.  Church  attendance  is 
on  the  decline.  This  is  a  nation-wide  phenomenon.  It  affects 
rural  churches  and  those  in  the  great  cities.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  edifices  capable  of  seating  1,000  or  1,500  persons  to  have  less 
than  100  worshipers  at  a  regular  Sunday  service. 

"This  is  alarming  to  real  leaders,  who  perceive  that  the  welfare 
of  every  individual  church  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all. 
Some  lesser  men,  individualists,  are  resorting  to  sensational 
methods  to  get  audiences  for  themselves,  after  drawing 
their  crowds  from  other  churches,  and  heedless  of  the  general 
decline  in  church  attendance  so  long  as  they  can  report  large 
congregations. 

"During  the  last  few  months  there  has  sprung  into  wide 
favor  the  idea  of  a  'go-to-church  Sunday.'  This  is  really  an  ad- 
junct of  the  church-advertising  plan,  which  aims  to  keep  people 
going  to  church  every  Sunday.  The  avidity  with  which  this 
method  has  been  seized  shows  that  pastors  realize  that  church 
attendance  is  basic  to  the  life  of  the  organization.  If  you  can 
not  get  people  to  church,  you  simply  can  not  do  anything  else 
with  them.  Church  attendance  underlies  all  benevolent 
projects. 

"The  last  year  has  also  made  a  permanent  place  for  itself  in 

religious  history  by  the  wide-spread  introduction  of  the  new 
idea-  of  publicity,  especially  in  the  form  of  paid  display  ad- 
vertising by  the  united  churches  ol'  a  community.  This  goes 
hard  with  many  congregations.  They  have  been  so  long  used 
to  sitting  as  beggars  at  the  back  gate  of  the  newspapers  that  the 

idea   of  walking  upright   and   Belf-respectingly   into   the  front 

office,   like  any  other  big  business  concern,   is  strange   to   them. 

"All    unconsciously,    many    churches    have   demanded    the 

special  consideration  that  is  given  to  weaklings.  They  are  slow- 
to  realize  that  in  this  new  era  they  have  got  to  get  out  and 
maki  good  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Henceforth  the  churches  will 
increasingly  have  to  justify  their  immense  expenditure  for  plant 
and  preacher  by  making  an  adequate  return  upon  their  investment. 


"The  'cost  expert  '  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  his  searching  in- 
vestigations  are  showing  that  the  most  expensive  thing  about  a 
church  is  an  empty  pew.  The  signs  are  that  the  new  publicity, 
with  its  'go-to-church'  objective,  will  receive  even  more  at- 
tention in   1914  than  the  every-niember  canvass. 

"Several  notable  conventions  marked  the  year  1913.  All 
were  conspicuous  for  their  new  breadth  of  view  and  quickened 
interest  in  social  problems." 

It  was  left,  continues  this  survey,  for  the  historic  denomina- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Congregational,  to  take  the  most 
drastic  action: 

"It  virtually  reorganized  itself.     It  parted  company  forever 

with  the  old  conception  of  individual  congregational  inde- 
pendence, and  tightened  up  its  loose  denominational  ties.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  it  adopted  a  creed.  The  benevoh  nl 
boards  were  put  under  denominational  control.  A  general 
secretary  was  elected  whose  functions  are  virtually  those  of  a 
bishop. 

"The  Northern  Presbyterians  made  their  part  of  the  historic 
three-assembly,  Pan-Presbyterian  meeting  in  Atlanta  famous 
by  wrecking  the  venerable  ecclesiastical  'machine,'  discrediting 
the  ecclesiastical  politicians,  and  manifesting  a  spirit  of  democ- 
racy and  insurgency  that  will  be  felt  for  long  years  to  come. 

"The  triennial  general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  marked  by  a  refusal  to  consider  a  change  of  name  for 
the  church;  by  a  vigorous  interest  in  missions,  and  by  increasing 
democracy  in  methods  of  representation  and  legislation. 

"After  counting  up  the  many  millions  of  pieces  of  special 
literature,  from  big  books  to  picture  post-cards,  sold  and  dis- 
tributed upon  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  David  Livingstone  last  March,  the  missionary 
leaders  ventured  the  assertion  that  no  centennial  of  any  human 
being's  birth  was  ever  so  widely  observed  as  this. 

"Two  other  notable  missionary  centennials  were  kept  during 
1913,  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  the  brilliant  young  missionary  to 
India  and  Persia,  and  the  recognition  of  100  years  of  missions  in 
India.     This  occasion  is  being  kept  in  both  America  and  India. 

"Most  notable  of  all  the  missionary  developments  of  the 
year  (not  forgetting  the  momentous  events  in  China)  was  the 
organization  of  the  united  missionary  campaign.  This  finally 
brought  together  all ,  the  different  home-  and  foreign-mission 
boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"So  the  new  year  opens  with  a  spirit  of  self-examination,  a 
spirit  of  social  responsibility,  a  spirit  of  unity,  and  a  new  sense 
of  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  churches.  There  is  abroad  a 
wide-spread  expectancy — 1914  should  be  a  greater  year  than  its 
potent  predecessor." 

BIBLE- STUDY  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOLS— The 
State  of  North  Dakota,  notes  the  editor  of  The  Homiletic  Sent  w 
(New  York),  is  the  first  to  restore  the  Bible  "to  its  proper  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools."  Bible-study  is  given 
a  regular  position  in  the  list  of  high-school  branches,  and  the  State 
has  issued  an  official  "Syllabus  for  Bible-study."  Which  leads 
the  writer  to  observe: 

"The  great  literature  of  which  no  intelligent  person  can  afford 
to  be  ignorant  is  here  placed  alongside  of  the  modern  literature 
which  it  permeates.  It  is  offered  to  the  youth  of  the  State  as 
one  of  the  elective  studies  to  be  seriously  pursued  by  all  who 
choose  to  take  it,  and  to  count  like  all  the  rest  with  equal  credil 
to  those  who  pass  examination  on  it.  That  the  examination  is 
strict  and  thorough,  copies  of  the  papers  presented  this  year  give 
proof.  The  opportunity  thus  offered  is  well  safeguarded  from 
objections.  The  work  done  is  to  be  done  at  home.  Parents  and 
church-teachers  are  there  free  to  advise  and  direct,  as  the.v 
desire,  t"  suitable  books.  The  State  prescribes  none,  and 
regards  all  versions  of  the  Bible  as  equallj  sufficient  for  its 
purpose,  that  the  student  shall  know  the  Bible  history,  the  stories 
of  its  great   characters,   its  noble  style,   its  influential   ideas  and 

ideals  that  have  modeled  our  civilization.     Through  the  lack  of 

SUCh   knowledge  in   many   of    his    hearers  the  preacher's  work   is 

heavily  handicapped  by  the  need  of  imparting  the  knowledge 
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which  ii  is  tiis  mission  to  apply.  To  the  Sunday-school  as 
W(,|]  ;,s  id  the  pulpit  North  Dakota  has  given  help  of  which 
use  lias  been  promptly  made.  Through  its  monthly  .journal, 
Live  Wires,  reprinting  and  widely  circulating  the  official  syllabus, 
with  helpful  notes  and  a  list  of  reference-books,  the  Sunday- 
school  Association  at  Fargo  is  doing  a  publicity  work  that  has 
resulted  in  organizing  classes  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
arousing  keen  interest  in  many  other  States." 


THE    "CITY   WITH   A  SOUL" 

OUR  aspiring  American  cities  have  "self-vaunting  statis- 
tics," "prideful,  conceited  slogans,  and  slanders  and 
screeds  for  their  adversaries — but  no  songs."  And  they 
have  no  songs,  writes  James  Schermerhorn,  in  his  Detroit.  Times, 
because  they  have  no  souls.  Our  cities  keep  on  growing  on  the 
material  side  "so  long  as  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  tall 
buildings  and  far-stretching  factories."  Such  things  make  up 
the  quite  necessary  body  of  the  city;  but,  continues  the  Detroit 
editor,  "it  is  the  fine  and  self-forgetful  things  done  in  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  civic  zeal  that  belong  to  the  soul  of  a  city." 
The  "city  with  a  soul,"  for  whose  coming  so  many  social  workers 
are  now  watching  and  working,  "will  reduce  coldness  and 
sordidness  to  a  minimum."     It  will 

"rejoice  not  in  physical  upbuilding  or  material  opulence  so 
much  as  in  urban  life  being  made  secure  and  comfortable  for 
average  folks;  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  infant  mortality; 
in  the  ample  provision  of  schools  and  parks  and  playgrounds; 
in  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  the  streets  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  homes  by  night;  in  the  supplying  of  such  in- 
dispensable things  as  water  and  light  and  transportation  at  cost; 
in  suitable  housing  and  hospital  conditions;  the  protection  of 
the  young  from  organized  vice;  and  the  prompt  repression 
of  all  forms  of  lawlessness  and  viciousness." 

And  "the  city  with  a  soul"  is  no  mere  dream,  for  many  great 
cities,  we  are  reminded,  "have  made  a  start  in  the  direction  of 
giving  attention  to  the  spiritual  values  in  city  life."  But  as  the 
writer  knows  of  no  one  municipality  having  all  the  attributes 
of  the  soulful  community,  he  adopts  the  method  of  the  sporting 
page  and  attempts  to  put  together  an  "all-soul  American  city," 
just  as  the  "  all- American "  athletic  teams  are  made  up  of 
players  excelling  in  their  respective  positions.  His  list,  of 
course,  must  be  looked  on  as  merely  suggestive,  as  many  un- 
mentioned  cities  have  taken  steps  as  valuable  as  those  named, 
while  some  of  the  experiments  mentioned  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  desired  results,  or  have  been  abandoned  for  other  reasons. 
But  the  mere  grouping  together  of  so  much  civic  enterprise 
is  heartening,  and  will  perhaps  be  enlightening  to  many  Avho  have 
been  deeply  imprest  by  accounts  of  "the  shame  of  the  cities." 
So  here  is  Mr.  Schermerhorn's  "All-soul  city": 

"We  will  put  Detroit's  low-priced  recreative  facilities  on 
island  and  river  into  this  all-soul  city,  and  we  will  throw  in  for 
good  measure  our  antituberculosis  camp. 

"We  will  go  to  New  York  and  put  in  her  Straus  milk  founda- 
tion, the  Fleischmann  bread-line,  and  her  few  model  tenements, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  her  great  hospitals. 

"We  will  put  in  Cleveland's  group  scheme  of  public  buildings 
and  her  three-cent  fares. 

"We  will  put  in  Galveston's  commission  form  of  government; 
Seattle's  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall;  Houston's  municipal 
auditorium  and  band;  Portland's  festival  of  roses;  Berkeley's 
(Cal.)  Greek  theater;  Riverside's  sinuous  driveway  up  Mt. 
Rubidoux. 

"We  will  put  in  Atlanta's  firm  but  humane  method  of  ex- 
pelling organized  vice;  we  shall  get  from  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
the  blessing  of  a  saloonless  city;  from  the  Minneapolis  traffic 
rules  a  tender  and  alert  concern  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
passengers  and  pedestrians. 

"We  will  put  in  Chicago's  scheme  of  water-front  adornment 
and  a  public-school  supervision  that  does  not  shrink  from  the 
sacred  duty  of  teaching  the  young  about  their  bodies. 

"We  will  get  from  Kansas  City  her  scheme  of  cottage-building 
for  the  workers;  from  Baltimore  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds  of 
small  denominations  to  the  people,  and  municipal  wharves. 


'We  will  take  the  Boston  public  library;  the  Boston  common 
and  Ford  Hall  (the  great  Sunday  night  melting-po1  of  racee  and 

•  •reeds),  and   pu1    I  hem   in. 

"We  will  lake  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  as  the  fore- 
mosl  example  of  wholesome  daily  literature  and  put  thai  in. 

We  will  want    Denver's  juvenile  court  and  San   Franci 
extension  of  the  right   of  suffrage  to  women. 

"And  that  would  he  our  all-soul  city,  toward  which  we  are 
faring  slowly  and  toilsomely  just  as  Christian,  in  Bunyan's 
undying   allegory,    pushed    upward    toward    the    Wickel    Gate 

and   the  Shining   Light." 

One  thing  more  "the  great  essential  of  a  city  with  a  Boul" 
is  "a  citizen  with  a  soul  hundreds  of  thousands  of  him."  His 
soul  must  be  "above  mere  receptivity,  self-seeking,  and  accumu- 
lation," and,  adds  the  Detroiter,  his  thoughts  must  be  "upon 
what-  he  can  put  into  his  city,  not  upon  what  lie  can  gel  out 
of  it." 

"Citizens  of  this  caliber  make  a  city  with  a  soul,  and  our 
piety  and  patriotism  have  got  to  come  down  from  off  the  motto*  - 
on  our  office  walls,  get  out  of  after-dinner  speeches  and  party 
platforms,  and  get  into  the  management  of  our  business  and  the 
making  of  our  ballots  before  our  eyes  will  behold  the  coming 
of  the  glory  of  the  soul-city." 


! 


REDEBATING   MIRACLES 

MR.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON  is  the  author  of  a  play  that 
has  reached  a  hundred  performances  in  London. 
The  theme  is  exprest  in  the  title,  "Magic,"  and 
Mr.  Chesterton's  position  in  regard  to  belief  in  such  things  a£ 
pertain  to  supernatural  appearances  is  described  by  one  London 
daily  as  of  the  twelfth  century.  To  celebrate  the  hundredth  one 
of  his  play's  appearances,  the  author  of  "Magic"  arranged  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  miracles,  with  himself, 
his  brother  Cecil,  and  Hillaire  Belloc  on  the  affirmative,  opposed 
by  Dr.  Joseph  McCabe,  a  former  priest,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Warschauer,  a  Congregationalist.  The  Church,  so 
far  as  it  was  professionally  represented,  was  thus  ranged  against 
the  acceptance  of  miracles.  The  London  Standard  char- 
acterizes Mr.  Chesterton  as  "fortunate  both  in  the  choice 
of  his  generation  and  his  disposition."  For,  as  it  proceeds, 
"these  are  days  when  faith  is  not  an  indictable  offense,  and  an 
era  of  such  mechanical  precision  and  deep  scientific  research  that 
nearly  every  wonder  has  been  broken  to  harness.  It  is,  there- 
fore, safe  to  believe  in  miracles,  and  so  pleasant  and  stimulating 
that  it  keeps  you  young  to  do  so."  This  tone  is  not  hopeful 
for  any  abiding  faith  in  the  things  next  Mr.  Chesterton's  heart; 
and,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  Mr. 
Darrell  Figgis  points  out  that  "'Magic'  is  the  one  play  in 
London  that  every  one,  quite  irrespective  of  like  or  dislike,  agrees 
in  calling  'fantastic,'  and  'Magic'  is  supremely  the  one  play  in 
London  that  expresses  the  absolute  conviction  of  a  striving 
and  thinking  man."  Such  a  contretemps  seems  to  Mr.  Figgis 
"just  a  little  pathetic."  The  personnel  of  the  discus- 
sion furnishes  The  Standard  occasion  for  some  picturesque 
characterization : 

"The  Chesterton  brothers  and  Mr.  Belloc  are  three  Gargantuan 
stragglers  from  the  medieval  age.  They  are  younger  than  any 
living  thing,  for  they  belong  to  the  twelfth  century.  Their 
only  doubts  are  confined  to  realities  like  motor-omnibuses,  the 
Thames  Embankment,  bank  overdrafts,  and  Muswell  Hill. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  said  he  would  not  be  surprized  to  find 
himself  flying  down  Fleet  Street  as  the  result  of  some  break  in  the 
established  order  of  things;  but  as  for  the  scientific  side  of  flying 
he  is  convinced  that  what  Hendon  and  Brooklands  to-day  think 
is  the  right  way  to  fly,  science  will  prove  all  wrong  as  the  years 
roll  by. 

"When  the  curtain  rose  at  the  Little  Theater  it  disclosed  a 
row  of  twelve  men,  rather  ungainly  seated,  to  take  part  in  this 
battle  about  the  miraculous.  There  was  a  certain  clumsiness  of 
pose  about  the  Pro-Miracles  and  a  tense  awkwardness  among  the 
Antis,  which  was  accentuated  as  the  photographers  asked  them 
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to  keep  still  for  the  flash-litrht .  The  audience,  so  far  as  the  nun 
were  concerned,  consisted  mainly  of  people  who  are  so  busy 
thinking  that  they  forget  to  gel  their  hair  cut  and  have  no  time 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  personal  duties  of  civilized  lite.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  austere  and  dignified,  sat  in  a  distant  box  like 
star  apart." 

ng  Post  gives    the    fullest    account    of   what    Mr. 

Chesterton  said,  hut  unfortunately  couches  it    in  the  indirect 

Btyle   so  affected   by  English   newspapers  of  the  conservative 
typ 

"Mr.  Chesterton,  who  was  received  with  cheers  and  laughter, 
said  that  in  the  tirst  place  he  had  to  accuse  the  Chairman  of 
ELchery— (laughter)  -in  announcing  thai  he  (Mr.  Chesterton) 
was  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  What  lie  really  had  hoped  to 
do  was  to  see  another  man  get  on  that  platform  and  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  while  he  himself  uttered  jeering  observations  from  the 
body  of  the  hall  and  then  went  away.  (Laughter.)  A  miracle 
was  an  event  which  was  perceptible  to  the  senses  and  which  in- 
dicated that  there  was  a  will  or  purpose  behind  the  happening 
of 'things.  That  put  them  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  a 
personal  God.  A  miracle  was  a  change  of  plan  such  as  a  general 
might  make  when  rushing  his  army  into  battle.  That  miracles 
had  been  supposed  to  happen,  that  men  of  every  type  of  mind 
and  in  every  degree  of  civilization  had  alleged  them  to  have 
happened,  was  not  in  dispute.  Those  who  said  that  miracles 
were  only  alleged  to  have  happened  in  ages  of  darkness  and  bar- 
barism knew  nothing  of  history. 

"Miracles  had  happened  in  all  ages,  and  civilization  had  not 
been  continuous,  but  had  risen  and  fallen  after  the  manner  of  a 
aw.  In  all  ages,  as  at  the  present  day,  miracles  nad  been 
believed  by  certain  people  and  denied  by  certain  other  people. 
King  Alfred  lived  in  an  age  of  barbarism;  St.  Louis  did  not,  nor 
did  Henry  VIII.;  yet  all  those  three  monarchs  believed  firmly  and 
tenaciously  in  miracles  and  gave  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
The  people  who  denied  the  truth  of  miracles  argued  that  the 
testimony  of  those  who  had  witnessed  miracles  was  to  be  dis- 
regarded because  these  people  were  superstitious.  It  was  a  very 
simple  process.  You  put  'Saint'  before  a  man's  name  and  said 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  then  you  said  his  testimony  was 
wort  bless.  There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  was  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  stuff 
written  flown,  or  sworn  to,  or  spoken  to  bj'  an  enormous  number 
of  men.  to  the  effect  that  things  had  occurred  which  were  not 
explainable  by  the  ordinary  physical  laws  of  nature. 

"If  he  should  suddenly  fly  up  in  the  air,  which  he  admitted 
was  improbable — (laughter) — some  people  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  done  so.  Mam  modern  scientific  men,  however, 
had  asserted  that  a  similar  occurrence  had  taken  place,  tho 
they  called  it  levitation  instead  of  ascension.  Another  state- 
ment by  those  who  disbelieved  in  miracles  was  that  they  were  due 
to  a  conspiracy  of  the  priestcraft.  Personally,  he  thought  that 
ihc  Christian  religion  was  the  healthiest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  tiling  that  could  save  Europe  or  anything  else.  But 
suppose  a  crafty  conspiracy  throughout  the  ages  by  a  select  and 
priestly  class,  and  suppose  it  had  succeeded  in  imposing  this 
idea  of  miraculous  happenings,  still  this  would  not  account  far 
the  general  belief  in  the  human  mind  in  the  reality  of  miracles. 

"  Referring  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  disbelieved  in  miracles, 
he  said:  Supposing  there  were  a  philosophical  doctrine  that  life 
could  not  be  ended  by  violence,  and  he  had  heard  madder 
philosophical  doctrines  than  that  —(laughter) — then  it  would  be 
easy  to  upset  every  murder  trial  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 
Supposing  nearly  all  the  rich  were  on  the  side  of  the  QO-murder 
theory,  as  marly  all  the  rich  were  on  the  side  of  atheism  to-day, 
they  would  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  disprove  all  the  murders 
ever  committed  in  history,  just  as  his  opponents  would  no  doubt 
succeed  in  disproving -all  the  miracles  that  afternoon.  ( Laugh- 
t'  r    and    chi  ■ 

The  contributions  to  the  subject  by  the  other  contestants  are 
given  bj  the  London  simulant  iii  tin  Bame  Btyle: 

•  "Dr.  Joseph  McCabe  said  that  the  invitation  to  the  debate, 
having  reached  hini  when  he  was  visiting  a  lunatic  asylum, 
seemed  attractive.  He  said  Mr.  Chesterton  was  confusing 
what  can  happen  with  what  does  happen.  It  was  like  saying 
that  because  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  can  drink  beer  therefore 
Mr.  Shaw  does  drink  beer;  or  because  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has 
the  | lower  to  burn  dow  n  a  mansion  and  leave  suffragette  literature 
lying  about,  thai  therefore  she  doe-  so.  He  had  gone  to  see 
miracles   happen    wherever   they   had   been   reported,   but    always 


had  failed.  In  Bristol,  in  Algiers,  and  in  Melbourne  his  in- 
quiries had  always  been  disappointed.  In  his  experience  they 
never  happen  in  a  city  with  are-lights.  They  begin  in  the 
suburbs  beneath  incandescent  gas,  and  gel  more  plentiful  in  the 
country  where  then  are  Oil-lamps  or  none  at  all.  But  these  Mi- 
called  miracles  are  made  to  happen  in  connection  with  trivial 
things.  Let  them  show  us  how  to  get  out  of  our  troubles,  our 
wars,  and  other  difficulties,  and  we  will  begin  to  investigate  them 
more  closely. 

"  Mr.  Belloc  said  the  position  of  the  man  w  ho  made  the  basis  of 
his  philosophy  a  disbelief  in  miracles  was  sound  enough,  but 
otherwise  he  must  be  prepared  to  accept  evidence.  Evidence 
there  was  in  plenty,  but  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  believe  in  the 
unusual  or  unexpected.  He  claimed  that  the  higher  the  culture 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  disbelief,  and  that  the  majority  of 
modem  newspapers  were  afraid  to  print  the  truth  about  miracles 
because  they  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  rich,  which  is  atheistic. 

"Dr.  Warschauer  said  that  the  more  our  knowledge  widens, 
the  more  wonderful  things  can  be  performed  by  human  agency. 
As  a  convinced  theist,  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  believe  in 
miracles,  altho  any  believer  in  an  Almighty  God  must  admit 
that  a  miracle  is  possible.  But  he  was  aware  of  the  great  falli- 
bility in  human  testimony,  particularly  with  regard  to  miracles, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  belief  in  them  ultimately  helped  re- 
ligion. His  own  faith  was  not  impoverished  by  his  small  belief 
in  miracles.  He  thought  the  divine  purpose  manifested  itself 
in  the  big  sweep  of  the  universe  rather  than  in  minor  trivialities. 

"Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  said  that  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  relied  on 
human  evidence  in  support  of  miracles.  In  Monte  Carlo 
wealthy  and  educated  people  sat  around  the  gambling-tables 
working  out  wnat  they  honestly  believed  were  certain  systems 
that  were  bound  to  prove  correct.  Such  belief  was  ludicrous, 
yet  it  was  held  by  educated  and  intelligent  human  beings. 
Replying  to  interruptions  from  Mr.  Belloc,  he  retorted  that  faith 
divorced  from  evidence  can  not  be  admitted.  A  pumpkin  could 
not  become  a  four-horsed  carriage  (Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton:  'What 
is  the  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be?').  It  was  the  acceptance  that 
there  was  a  law  and  an  order  in  the  universe  that  made  it 
impossible 

"Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton,  replying  to  Mr.  Hobson,  said  that  he 
based  his  belief  in  miracles  on  the  fact  that  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  they  did  happen  than  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  preach  a  lie.  The  evidence  of  four  people  who 
had  seen  a  thing  could  not  be  confuted  by  the  evidence  of  forty  who 
had  not.  Ordinary  human  purpose  as  we  know  it  had  a  per- 
sonality behind  it,  therefore  the  manifestation  of  divine  purpose 
must  have  a  personality  behind  it. 

"Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  hoped  to  bring  peace  with  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.  At  no  stage  of  the  world,  he  said,  could  man  be 
sure  of  anything.  What  scientists  said  was  right  to-day  they 
proved  wrong  to-morrow,  and  called  it  progress.  Doctors,  he 
believed,  altered  their  methods  every  six  years.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  scientific  men  were  saying  about  miracles,  but, 
according  to  their  own  showing,  ultimate!}'  they  must  be  wrong." 


BUDDHIST  VERSIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  HYMNS— A 
Buddhist  priest  in  California,  so  The  Pacific  Baptist  informs  us, 
has  been  making  over  some  of  the  best-known  Christian  hymns 
to  suit  his  faith,  "and  is  making  use  of  them  in  the  religious 
services  conducted  by  him."  Modifications  have  been  made 
of  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  "Joy  to  the  World,"  and  "O  for 
a  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing."  In  the  case  of  the  last-named 
hymn,  Hie  Buddhist  paraphrase  differs  but  slightly  from  the 
original,  running  as  follows,  as  printed  in  Tin   Pacific  Baptist: 

"O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sin?; 

My  holy  Buddha's  praise; 

The  glories  of  my  teacher  great, 

The  triumphs  of  his  grace, 

"  Buddha,  the  name  thai  Kills  our  fears. 

Thai   bids  our  sorrows  cease; 
'Tis  music  in  the  speaker's  cars. 
"Pis  life,  ami  health,  and  peace, 

Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  his  praise,  ye  dumb. 
Your  loosened  tongues  emploj 

Ye  blind,  behold  jour  liuddha  come; 
And  leap,  v  c  lame,  for  Joj   " 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

TIIK  publication  of  Mrs.  Meynell's 
••  Collected  Pooms"  lastautumngained 
many  new  readers  tor  this  sincere  and 
scrupulous  artist.  She  is  so  critical  of  her 
own    work    that   the  public   sees    her   verse 

all  too  seldom;  the  appearance  of  a  poem 
by  her  is  a  literary  event.  We  are  glad 
to  find,  in  The  Dublin  Review,  the  lines 
given  below.  "The  Divine  Privilege" 
is  a  poem  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Meynell— 
it  needs  no  higher  praise. 

The  Divine  Privilege 

By  Alice  Meynell 

Lord,  where  are  Thy  prerogatives? 

Why,  men  have  more  than  Thou  hast  kept. 
The  king  rewards,  remits,  forgives. 

The  poet  to  a  throne  has  stept. 

And  Thou,  despoiled,  hast  given  away 
Worship  to  men,  success  to  strife. 

Thy  glory  to  the  heavenly  day, 

And  made  Thy  sun  the  lord  of  life. 

Is  one  too  precious  to  impart, 
One  property  reserved  to  Christ? 

One,  cherished,  grappled  to  that  heart? 
— To  be  alone  the  sacrificed? 

Oh,  Thou  who  lovest  to  redeem, 

One  whom  I  know  lies  sore  opprest. 

Thou  wilt  not  suffer  me  to  dream 
That  I  can  bargain  for  her  rest. 

Seven  hours  I  swiftly  sleep,  while  she 
Measures  the  leagues  of  dark,  awake. 

Oh,  that  my  dewy  eyes  might  be 
Parched  by  a  vigil  for  her  sake! 

But,  Oh,  rejected!     Oh,  in  vain! 

I  cannot  give  who  would  not  keep. 
I  can  not  buy,  I  can  not  gain. 

I  can  not  give  her  half  my  sleep. 

The  New  York  Sun  maintains  its  repu- 
tation as  a  medium  of  good  verse.  Readers 
of  contemporary  poetry  should  not  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  magazines  and 
books;  Edwin  Markham's  "  Man  with  the 
Hoe  "  and  many  other  great  poems  first 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 
From  a  recent  Sunday  edition  of  The  Sun 
we  take  these  beautifully  wrought  lines. 

Orion 

By  M.  E.  Buhler 

Out  of  the  ancient  east  he  comes, 
The  radiant  hunter,  clad  in  stars; 

Nor  noise  of  war,  nor  beat  of  drums 
The  deep  supernal  stillness  mars. 

Above  the  shadow  of  his  eyes 

A  starry  helmet  circling  lies. 

Infinite  suns  about  him  gleam; 

Bright  Bellatrix,  with  warlike  ray; 
And  Betelguese,  whose  sullen  beam 

Was  crimsoned  in  eonian  fray; 
And  Rigel,  flashing  at  his  feet 
In  fierce,  white  lightning,  young  and  fleet. 

Stars  gem  the  bright  sword  at  his  side. 
Forged  in  the  fire  of  seething  suns ; 

And  round  his  strong  loins,  circling  wide, 
A  starry  girdle  flaming  runs; 

And  leashed  in  silence,  star  with  star, 

There  follow  him  his  dogs  of  war. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  Poetry  and  Drama 
(published  at  35  Devonshire  Street,  Theo- 
bald's Road,  London,  W.  C.)  is  steadily 
growing  in  interest  and  value.  Mr. 
Harold  Monro  is  editing  it.  The  latest 
issue  contains  a  wealth  of  readable  verse 
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It  takes  more 

than    good  looks 

to  make  good  roofing 


The  vital  part  is  its  waterproofing. 
You've  got  to  know  what  it  is  made 
of  if  you  want  to  be  sure  it  will  last. 

The  one  absolute  and  lasting 
waterproofer  is  natural  asphalt;  and 
the  waterproofing  agent  that  gives 
the  highest  degree  of  service  contains 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt— the  most  sta- 
ble and  uniform  asphalt  ever  found. 

We  use  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
to  make 


THE  TRIWDAD-IAKE-ASPHALT 

It  is  full  of  life;  it  gives  lasting  resist- 
ance to  sun,  rain,  snow,  wind,  heat,  cold, 
and  fire.  It  adds  an  artistic  touch  to  any 
building;  but  the  best  part  is  its  remark- 
able endurance  and  economy. 

Investigate  before  you  build  or  re-roof. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book.     They  are  free. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer — smooth  or  mineral  surface; 
several  weights.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  method  is  the  improved 
way  to  apply  roofing — does  away  with  cement  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  in  the  world 
of   asphalt  and   ready   roofing. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 
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The 
Telephone 
Within  the  Home 


Every  modern  home  should  be  pro- 
vided with  Inter-phones  for  communica- 
tion between  floors  or  between  rooms  on  the 
same  floor.    Not  only  comfort,  but  efficiency  in  home 
management,  must  be  considered.  "Wasted  effort  and  tire- 
some stair  climbing  should  be  saved  both  to  mistress  and  maid. 
Western  Electric  Inter-phones  are  easily  installed  in  any  house 
and  should  certainly  be  provided  for  in  the  specifications  of  every 
new  home  when  the  wiring  can  be  done  at  slight  expense. 
The  special  two-station  set,  shown  in  the  illustration,  can  be  put 
up  between  any  two  rooms,  and  the  work  can  be  done  by  anyone 
as  easily  as  putting  in  a  door  bell. 

Your  local  electric  goods  store  should  be  able  to  supply  you.     If  they  haven't 
this  Inter-phone  outfit,  we  will  mail  it  direct  to  you  by  parcel  post.    It  includes 
two  Inter-phones   and    the    necessary  wire,  etc.,  ■with  simple  directions  for 
setting  up.     Price,  $15. 

Write  for  "The  Way  of  Convenience."     It  is  booklet  No.  31-D. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  agents  to  rep- 
resent us  in  some  unoccupied  territories. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 
463  West  St..  New  York 
Houses  in  all 
Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Agents  Everywhere 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY 
ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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The 

Young 

Man 

and 

Hi* 

Problem* 

by 

James 

L. 

Gordon. 


A  breezy  new  book  for  the  young  man.      Not  a 

"preachy,"  pedagogic,  didactic  book  of  ad- 
vice, or  bug-a-boo  warning,  but  an  up-to-date 
discussion  of  the  young  man's  problems, 
written  in  just  the  way  the  young  man  wants 
to  read  about  them — crisp,  offhand,  with  a 
running  fire  of  brigh  t  commen  t, anecdote , and 
humor.  Mr.  Gordon  handles  his  subject  in 
a  way  that  stirs  the  blood,  clears  the  eye, 
and  leaves  us  with  a  consciousness  of  greater 
balance,  and  renewed  power.     i2mo,  cloth, 

29  pages.    $1.00  net;  by  mail  ft  10. 

i"unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York, 
or  at  all  bookstores. 
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Exercises  for  Women 


For  EVERY  WOMAN.  EVERYWHERE.who 
desires  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 
the  mental  satisfaction  consequent  upon  both. 
Moat  wonv-n  ;ir<-  very  fl'-finitcly  in  need  of 
pome  sort  of  a  suitable  exercise  that 

do'nein  the  home,  without  apparmtui 
.  This  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
ton. A.  B.,  formerly  Director  of  Women'* 
Gymnasfum,   Stanford    Unlvei 
]  !  irei  an  <-xt  ellent  scries  of 

adapt*  'l  i" 
meet  the  peculiar  requirement*  of 
women.  Tin-  combinat  Ion  < 

ducins 

bound  to  11  - -~  1 1 1 1  in 

hi Ing  and  prei  ei  v;ition  of  a 

(nil,  rounded  graceful  figure. 

12111(1,  cloth,  profusely  illustrated. 

$1.00  net  ;  by  mall  $1  10 

UNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Are..NewYork 


Por 
Grace, 
Beauty 
Power 


and  sound  criticism.      Prom  it  we  take  the 
following  poem. 

This  poem  of  the  Poet  Laureate  the  tirst 
published  by  him  after  his  appointment) 
we   reprint    chiefly  as  a   literary  curiosity. 

Flycatchers 

By  Robert  Bridges 

Sweet  pretty  fledglings,  perched  on  the  rail  arow. 
Expectantly  happy,  where  ye  can  watch  below 
Your  parents  a-hunting  i'   the  meadow  grasses 
All  the  gay  morning  to  feed  .miu  with  Hies; 

Ye  recall  me  a  time  sixty  summers  ago, 
When  a  young  chubby  chap,  l  sat  just  so 
With  others  on  a  school-form  rank  d  ItD  a  row. 
Not  less  eager  and  hungry  than  you,  I  trow. 
With  intelligences  agape  and  eyes  aglow. 
While  an  authoritative  old  wiseacre 
Stood  over  us  and  from  a  desk  fed  us  with  flies. 

Dead  flies — such  as  litter  the  library  south- 
window, 

That  buzzed  at  the  panes  until  they  fell  stiff-baked 
on  the  sill. 

Or  are  roll'd  up  asleep  i'  the  blinds  at  sunrise, 

Or  wafer'd  flat  in  a  shrunken  folio. 

A  dry  biped  he  was.  nurtured  likewise 
On  skins  and  skeletons,  stale  from  top  to  toe 
With  all  manner  of  rubbish  and  all  manner  of  lies. 

That  the  spirit  of  Jewish  poetry  is  by 
no  means  dead  is  proved  (if  proof  is 
needed)  by  Alter  Abelson's  stirring  poem 
"  Jehudah  Halevi."  recently  printed  in 
The  Hebrew  Standard.  We  regret  that 
we  have  space  to  quote  only  a  part  of  it. 

Jehudah  Halevi 

By  Alter  Abelson 

Meteors  glowed  and  glared  upon  my  sight — 
They  blazed  and  beamed  like  stars.     Across  the 
sky 
They  flashed  and  flared  and  waned  again  in  night, 
"Bright  beads,  bright  bubbles  of  heaven  they 
are,"  said  I. 

And  then  I  saw  a  stedfast  light 

That  shone  more  starry,  bright,  and  fair. 
The  more  I  looked  or  strained  my  sight, 

And  lo!  a  true  fixt  star  and  rare 

Have  you  the  curtains  of  heaven  raised. 

And  heard  the  angel-choir  sing. 
Or  entered  Paradise  where  blazed 

Their  flaming  swords?     Or  whence  your  wing? 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

ByJno.  Williams.  Inc.  BronzeFoundry, 538  West27lhSt, New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable     Discovery     That      Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A    Free    Trial    Package    is     Mailed    to     Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of 
oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r,  92  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  V.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package, also  color  caicl  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


Or  have  you  golden  stairways  spied 

At  Beth-el.  pillowed  on  a  stone.' 
Perchance  with  Israel's  Genius  vied, 

And  made  the  realms  of  dream  your  own? 

What  Orients  kissed  your  blood,  and  wooedl 

What  ancient  vintage  ran  like  Are 
Within  your  veins!     How  rainhow-hued 

With  tears  and  Raptures  Is  your  lyre! 

God  took  the  morning's  golden  beams. 

And  shaped  therefrom  a  harp,  and  blew 
Therein  the  music  or  His  dreams — 

And  lo!  the  liapturc  that  was  you! 

The  Colonnade  print s  this  delicate  and 
fanciful  little  poem,  interesting  in  itself 
and  as  an  example  of  the  talent  of  a  man 
distinguished  in  other  than  creative  liter- 
ary work. 

Fireflies 

By  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

O  little  people  Of  the  night. 
How  have  you  loved  the  heavenly  light: 
In  darkness  lived  with  suns  afar, 
Till  each  is  now  a  quivering  star 
Making  the  marshland  of  the  day 
By  night  a  fairy  milky-way' 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


EUROPE'S   NEWEST   KING 

Til  K  Powers  picked  ;i  hi^  man  for  I  tie 
obviously  big  job  of  running  the  little 
Kingdom  of  Albania.  When  Prince  Wil- 
helm  of  Wied  was  at  the  Court  of  his  aunt, 
Carmen  Sylva,  in  Bucharest,  drest  in  (he 
white  of  (he  Potsdam  Garde  du  Corps, 
admirers  called  him  Lohengrin.  A  fine 
martial  ligure,  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings, 
whose  favorite  trick  as  a  young  soldier 
was  to  hoist  a  fair-sized  comrade  high  in  the 
air  with  one  hand,  the  new  ruler  is  said  to  be 
a  Lohengrin  in  more  than  externals.  A 
personal  sketch  of  both  the  King  and  the 
Queen  was  recently  written  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail  by  Frederick  William  Wile,  its 
Berlin  correspondent.     He  says  of  them : 

His  burning  desire  to  face  the  ominous 
uncertainties  of  the  new  kingdom  shows 
him  to  be  endowed  with  the  indomitable 
courage  of  Wagner's  silvered  knight.  He 
is  ready  to  beard  a  world  of  dangers 
unseen.  And  his  wife  is  a  woman  of  his 
own  fiber.  A  Princess  born  on  the  wild 
prairies  of  Moldavia  is  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  listen  to  the  Kaiser's  admoni- 
tions to  beware  of  the  pitfalls  of  Albania. 
Prince  and  Princess  William  of  Wied  may 
fail  in  statecraft  at  Durazzo.  But  they 
will  never  be  found  lacking  in  pluck. 
They  are  going  into  the  "Albanian  ad- 
venture," as  their  friends  and  kinsmen  call 
it,  with  their  eyes  wide  open  and  their 
hearts  steeled.  The  warlike  tribesmen 
who  are  to  be  their  subjects  are  said  to 
idolize  bravery.  If.  that  is  so,  Prince 
William  and  his  spirited  consort  have  an 
ideal  claim  to  loyalty  and  affection. 

In  a  material  age  it  is  hard  for  a  Prince 
who  volunteers  for  a  throne  to  convince  his 
fellow  men  of  the  sincerity  of  his  motives 
when  he  pleads  sense  of  duty  as  his  guiding 
purpose.  That  is  what  Prince  William 
adduces  in  proof  of  his  desire  to  rule 
Albania.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  consider 
himself  "the  agent  of  civilization."  No- 
body who  knows  the  rugged  candor  of  his 
character,  or  his  predilection  for  silence 
inherited  from  a  great  ancestor,  William  of 
Orange,  doubts  the  genuineness  of  his 
protestations.  Comrades  and  relatives 
have  been  trying  for  weeks  to  dissuade 
Prince  and  Princess  William  from  their 
"mad"  project.  Into  their  ears  have  been 
dinned  the  attractions  of  irresponsible 
dolce  far  niente  in  placid  Potsdam,  the 
German  Windsor.  The  Prince  has  been 
adjured  to  take  heed  of  his  very  promising 
career  in  the  Kaiser's  Army.  Princess 
Sophia  is  reminded  of  the  commanding 
position  she  abandons  in  German  Court, 
military,  and  artistic  society.  Before  the 
eyes  of  both  has  been  dangled  a  dis- 
heartening and  terrifying  vision  of  the 
primitiveness  and  perils  of  Albania.  They 
have  been  besought  to  ponder  well  before 
rejecting  the  tranquillity  of  their  present 
life  for  a  country  where  revenge  for  murder 
by  murder  is  canonized  law.  To  all  these 
alarms  and  entreaties  this  ultramodern 
Lohengrin  and  Elsa  return  a  resolute 
"No."  Durazzo  to  them  spells  Duty. 
They  are  going. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  are,  of  course, 
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NATCO   HOLU 
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TO  com  promise  on  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial is  to  build  '  'doubt' '  i  rito  the  very  struc- 
ture itself.  The  assurance  against  any  possi- 
bility of  after  regret  is  alone  good  reason  for 
the  strict  specification  of 

NATCO  HOLLOWTILE 

Fireproof,  age-proof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof ;  wanner  in 
Winter,  cooler  in  Summer.  For  walls  and  for  floors,  partitions 
and  roofs — all  requirements  of  fireproof  construction  are  met  by  the 
different  forms  of  NATCO  blocks. 

There  is  no  consideration  which  does  not  commend  NATCO 
HOLLOW  TILE  in  preference  to  all  other  building  materials. 
NATCO  not  only  represents  the  absolute  in  fireproof  construc- 
tion but  it  is  equally  proof  against  time,  weather  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  slow  deterioration. 

For  the  largest  or  smallest  permanent  structure,  there  is  a 
perfectly  developed  NATCO  fireproof  construction,  universally 
accepted  by  architects  and  claiming  the  thorough  consideration 
of  every  owner  and  builder. 

The  trademark  NATCO  is  pressed  into  every  individ- 
ual NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  block.  By  avoiding 
all    substitutes   and    imitations,    you    avoid  all  doubts. 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  send  for  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof 
Houses,"  fully  describing,  with  illustrations,  every  detail  and  phase  of  Natco 
construction.  Contains  80  photographs  of  Natco  buildings.  Mailed  anywhere 
for  20  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Ny\TIONy\J.FIWEPRQ)FIN(}  COMPANY 

Offices  in  alt  Principal  Cities         PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Organized 
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WKenBabysCheeks  Flush 


it  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to 
send  for  the  doctor.  Save  yourself 
many  hours  of  needless  worry  and 
the  doctor  many  useless  calls. 
When  there  is  an  indication 
of  rising  temperature  a  Jl 

<IT.jnjnn       Fever 
iyCOS  Thermometer 

tells  you  immediately  whether  or  not  to  call  the  doctor. 
Most  dealers  sell  Tycos  Fever  Thermometers.  Goto  your 
dealer  first.  If  he  does  not  have  them  or  will  not  order  for 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  address  with  $1.50  and  we  will 
send  you  one.     When  ordering:  give  the  number  "5000. '* 

"Temperature" — a  booklet  of  value  to  every  one — 
mailed  on  request. 

TAYLOR    INSTRUMENT     COMPANIES 

58  Ames  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
There's  a  Tycos  Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose. 


Learn  to  uAs/e  the  Standard  Dictionary."  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY  WASHER 


The  home  washing1  machine  with  the  revers- 
ible wringer  attachment  does  the  hardest  part 
of  housekeeping,  and  allows  the  housekeeper  or 
maid  to  he  doing1  something1  else  at  same  time. 

A  cylinder  laundry  machine  for  doiiiesticu.se 
— operated  by  Electricity,  Water,  Gas  Engine  or 
hand.  Cleanses  by  tumbling  and  the  suction 
of  the  hut  suds  in  revolving  wooden  cylinder. 
(Patent  wooden  wings  prevent  packing.) 
Does  Not  Wear  Out  The  Clothes  and  Washes  Clean 
without  tearing  or  grinding  action.  Has  a  capacity  of  approx- 
imately seven  sheets  or  equivalent.  Washes  everything  from 
Blankets  to  fine  linen.  A  great  time  and  money  saver  on  Wash  day. 
Write  today  for  our  descriptive  booklet.    Mention  the  kind 

of  power  you  desire. 
Rochester  Rotary  Washer  Co.,  <V23  Cutler  Rldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Permanence  For  Economy 

Concrete  structures  of  all  kinds, 
when  reinforced  with  Hy-Rib,  have 
that  quality  of  permanence  which 
makes  for  greatest  economy.  Being 
practically  monolithic,  they  defy  wear, 
fire,  and  the  elements.  Besides,  they 
are  inexpensive,  both  in  first-cost 
and  in  after-cost,  since  repairs  and 
up-keep  are  reduced  to  the   minimum. 

HY-  RIB 


Hy-Rib  is  a  steel  sheathing  with  rigid, 
deep  ribs.  It  comes  in  large  sheets  which 
are  easily  handled.  Building  with  Hy-Rib 
is  simplicity  itself.  The  sheets  are  fastened 
to  the  supports,  and  plaster  or  concrete  is 
applied  to  the  Hy-Rib.  No  forms  or  stiffen- 
ing channels  are  required. 

Hy-Rib    is    used    for   walls,    floors, 
ceilings,     roofs,     partitions,    etc.,     etc. 
Many   of    the    largest    industrial    build- 
ings in  this  and  other  countries  are  examples 
of  Hy-Rib  construction. 

If  you  are  interested  in  building,  tell  us 
about  your  plans  and  receive  the  valuable 
Hy-Rib  Handbook  free. 

United  Steel  Sash  for  windows  assure 
maximum  daylighting,  increased  efficiency 
and  genuine  economy.  These  sash  are 
made  in  many  types  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  building.  Write  for  literature 
and  complete  information. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

636  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Truths  Which  Are  More 
Entertaining  Than  Fiction 

Books  for  Boys  which  Interest  and  Instruct 
Our  "All  About"  Series  for  Boys 

Price  $1.50  net ;   by  mail,  12c  extra 

Each  volume  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored  and 
black-and-white  illustrations. 


ALL  ABOUT  ENGINEERING 


By  Gordon  Knox 
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"Free  from Ditanreeable Taste  andOdor"    B 

!  Peter  Moller's 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


Tells  a  boy  simply    and   graphically  how   the  great  en- 
gineering wonders  of  the  world  have  been  accomplished. 


ALL  ABOUT  AIRSHIPS 


By  Ralph  Simmonds 


Tells  in  a  popular  way  all  a  boy  wants  to  know  about 
airships,  aeroplanes  and  balloons. 

ALL  ABOUT  SHIPS  By  Lieut.  Taprell  Darling 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  ships  and  of  the 
development  of   warships,  liners,  steam  vessels  and  sailing 

ALL  ABOUT  RAILWAYS  By  F.  S.  Hartnell 

Tells  in   an  attractive  way    everything    connected    with 
railways. 

Others     in     preparation 
FUNK  k  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  A*e..  New  York 
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German,  but  their  association  and  envi- 
ronment have  been  largely  Roumanian. 
Their  training  for  the  throne  was  given 
them  by  King  Charles  and  Queen  Carmen 
Sylva,  who  in  recent  years  have  been 
something  of  father  and  mother  to  the 
young  couple.     Mr.  Wile  goes  on: 

As  for  his  consort,  a  born  Princess  of 
Schonburg-Waldenburg,  she  spent  her 
entire  youth  and  character-forming  period 
in  the  valleys  of  Roumania  on  the  estates 
of  her  maternal  ancestors,  the  Canta- 
euzenes,  the  renowned  family  which  onoe 
ruled  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Ask  his  friends  what  Prince  William's 
outstanding  traits  are  and  they  will  tell 
you  at  once  a  passion  for  soldiering  and  an 
omnivorous  love  of  books.  A  brilliant 
undergraduate  at  Jena,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  at  the  feet  of  Haeckel,  he 
stood  out  from  among  his  comrades  because 
he  preferred  reading  to  drinking  and  the 
.!/<  nsur  (duel).  His  giant  physique  in- 
clined him  naturally  to  gymnastics  and 
athletics,  and  when  not  absorbed  in  books 
he  was  occupied  in  something  capable  of 
developing  muscle.  The  Prince  became 
famous  as  the  strongest  man  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  his  achievements  are  still  a 
tradition  at  Jena.  The  same  determina- 
tion to  get  ahead  which  had  character- 
ized him  as  a  student  marked  his  military 
career,  on  which  he  entered  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  elite  regiment  of  the  German  Army, 
the  Life  Guards  of  Potsdam,  that  superb 
black-horsed  troop  of  silver-breasted  and 
eagle-helmeted  giants  in  whose  uniform 
the  Kaiser  most  looks  the  part  of  Supreme 
War  Lord.  It  was  not  long  before  Lieu- 
tenant Prince  William  received  the  coveted 
call  to  the  War  Academy  at  Berlin,  the 
distinction  which  only  talented  subalterns 
achieve,  for  it  is  the  training-ground  for  the 
General  Staff,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Army. 
Prince  William's  industry,  talent,  and 
zeal  made  him  a  certainty  for  Staff  honors. 
W7hen  people  would  suggest  that  a  Prince 
of  Wied  was  sure  of  advancement  because 
of  exalted  connections,  which  are  of 
potency  even  in  the  German  Army,  his 
comrades  at  the  Academy  replied  that 
Prince  Wilrmm  would  attain  the  Staff 
even  if  he  were  named  M  tiller,  Schulze, 
or  Meyer.  After  another  year  with  his 
regiment  he  received  his  merited  Staff 
captaincy.  In  that  post,  too,  he  shone, 
even  among  a  wealth  of  talent,  and  he 
leaves  the  department  where  Moltke  im- 
planted the  art  of  "organizing  victory" 
with  the  rank  of  major.  Undoubtedly 
greater  honors  still  were  in  store  for  him 
If  he  had  preferred  soldiering  to  ruling. 
"The  Wieds,"  as  Prince  and  Princ 
William  are  known  to  their  friends,  have 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  The 
Prince  will  be  thirty  -eight  in  June,  his  wife 
twenty-nine  in  May.  They  have  two 
children,  a  girl  of  five  and  a  baby  "Crown 
Prince."  Prince  William  is  more  "royal" 
than  any  non-reigning  German  Prince. 
He  is  connected  by  direct  blood  ties  with 
the  ruling  houses  of  Germany,  Russia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  all  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  The  Prince  is  quiet  and  dis- 
tinctly thoughtful  of  mien.  In  conversa- 
tion he  reveals  power  of  intellect  and  will. 
His  words  are  few  and  always  to  the  point. 
He  is  obviously  a  man  of  action.  His 
stature,  suggesting  leonine  strength,  and 
a   lace  denoting    determination    and    cool- 
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headedness  are  sure  to  impress.  The 
Princess  Sophia  is  as  little  as  possible  like 
the  haughty  royal  lady  of  imagination. 
At  once  you  know  her  to  be  a  woman  of 
restless  aspiration,  not  easily  dissuaded 
from  a  resolve  firmly  taken.  The  demo- 
cratic, untrammeled  atmosphere  of  her 
girlhood  explains  her  vivacity  and  un- 
affected bearing.  She  had  the  uncon- 
ventional education  of  a  simple  peasant 
child  in  the  Moldavian  hills,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  mother  who  was  poetess, 
musician,  and  painter.  It  left  an  in- 
delibly romantic  impress  on  her  life  and 
character.  She  was  brought  up  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  common  people.  Her  earliest 
dancing-partners  were  foresters  and  officials 
on  the  ancestral  estate. 

Of  liberal  and  tolerant  stock,  both  of 
them  brave  as  lions,  the  Wieds  are  well 
equipped  to  mount  the  throne  of  tempestu- 
ous Albania.  The  Powers  unquestionably 
looked  far  and  wide  without  finding  their 
like.  

THE    GIANTS    AND    SOX    IN   JAPAN 

THE  popularity  of  baseball  in  Japan 
has  never  been  exaggerated  if  we  judge 
it  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Mikado's  sub- 
jects when  the  New  York  Giants  and  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  arrived  there  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  their  trip  around  the  world. 
Tho  the  game  is  comparatively  young  in 
the  Far  East,  the  newspapers  of  Japan  give 
it  almost  as  much  space  as  our  own.  During 
the  visit  of  the  Giants  and  White  Sox  some 
of  the  big  evening  papers  held  their  presses 
until  reports  of  the  games  could  be  put  in 
type,  and  it  is  said  that  when  important 
games  are  played  by  home  teams  sporting 
extras  are  printed.  A  letter  from  a  player- 
correspondent  to  the  New  York  Herald 
tells  about  the  activity  of  the  Japanese 
newspaper-men  at  the  games  in  which  the 
tourists  participated: 

Every  newspaper  in  Tokyo  had  from  one 
to  five  staff  men  at  the  game,  and  as  for 
photographers,  our  own  National  League 
would  have  to  sit  up  nights  passing  rules 
against  them.  At  every  game  at  Keio 
there  were  at  least  twenty,  and,  what's 
more,  they  knew  their  business.  They 
spotted  the  high  lights  in  the  game  from 
the  start.  Speaker,  Crawford,  Scott, 
Weaver,  Doolan,  and  Doyle  "spoiled"  doz- 
ens of  films  during  the  matinees.  As  for 
McGraw,  Comiskey,  and  Callahan,  they 
were  photographed  in  every  pose  except 
on  their  heads. 

Our  young  mascot,  "Dan"  Callahan,  also 
came  in  for  a  good  share  of  attention,  and 
the  next  morning  his  face  appeared  in 
every  paper  in  Tokyo,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them.  Jiro  Murao,  father  of  baseball  in 
Japan,  also  was  a  busy  individual  with  the 
camera.    As  for  amateurs  they  were  legion. 

That  the  newspapers  are  wide  awake  be- 
came evident  to  the  White  Sox  and  Giants 
while  still  1,500  miles  from  Yokohama. 
The  first  word  heard  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world  was  an  invitation  for  a  banquet 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo.  The  next 
was  a  welcome  message  from  one  of  the 
most  influential  newspapers  in  Tokyo. 

Ten  correspondents  boarded  the  Empress 
of  Japan  at  quarantine  and  a  whole  bat- 
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Coaling  But  Once  a  Day 
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The  "Spencer"  burns  the  small,  cheap  sizes  of  hard  coal, 
such  as  No.  I  Buckwheat,  Pea,  etc.,  and  various  cheap  Western 
and  Southern  coals.  It  burns  these  cheap  fuels  with  but  a 
fraction  of  the  attention  necessary  with  heaters  burning  large, 
expensive  sizes  of  hard  coal,  and  usually  requires  no  more  tons. 
Ask  your  coal  dealer  about  the  difference  in  prices,  and  you 
will  appreciate  how  a  saving  of  30%  to  50%  is  easily  pos- 
sible with  the  "Spencer." 

The  Water- jacketed  magazine  holds  a  1  2  to  24-hour  coal 
supply,  feeding  automatically,  and  the  sloping  grates  insure 
perfect  combustion.  The  "Spencer"  thus  ordinarily  requires 
coaling  but  once  a  day.  In  residences,  it  relieves  the  "women 
folks"  of  heater  care  ard  maintains  even  heat  all  night  with- 
out attention,  if  desired.  This  feature  makes  it  invaluable 
for  flats  and  apartment  houses,  greenhouses,  etc. 

We  have  briefly  explained  how  the  "Spencer's"  remark- 
able advantages  are  possible.  That  they  are  facts,  is  proved 
by  the  experiences  of  thousands  of  owners  in  all  localities. 
Many  still  save  $100  or  more  annually  with  "Spencers" 
installed  20  years  ago.  In  hundreds  of  instances,  in  all  types 
of  buildings,  "Spencers"  have  replaced  other  heaters,  and 
practically  paid  for  themselves  in  reduced  coal  bills. 

Before  deciding  the  important  heater  question,  you  need 
our  two  books,  one  a  complete  descriptive  catalog,  the  other 
giving  theexperiences  of  numerous  "Spencer"  owners.  Gladly 
mailed  on  request.     The  coupon  is  for    your   convenience. 

SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 800  'sg&S&fi'.K  "^ 

Branch  Offices— New  York  City.  501  Fifth  A/e.,cor.  42nd  St.;  Chicago,  187  N. 
Dearborn  St.;  Philadelphia,  Morris  Bldg.;  Boston,  79  Milk  St.;  St.  Louis,  1407  Olive 
St.;  Detroit,  Fofd  Bldg.;  Buffalo,  1377  Main  St.;  Minneapolis,  Plymouth  Bldg.; 
Denver,  523  Seventeenth  St.;  Des  Moines,  Observatory  Bldg. 

Canadian  Sales  Representatives — The  Waldon  Co.,  Winnipeg,  92  Princess 
St.;  Toronto,  Lumsden  Bldg. 


SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 
800  People's  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Scranton,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  reducing  heating  Costs.     Please  mail  yuur 
books  free. 
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The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the  subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing, 
trated  with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color  and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within 
its    pages   a  vast  fund  of   practical    knowledge  concerning  Rose  selection  and     - 
every  phase  of  Rose  culture.  /       2-14-14 


"The  Rose  Book" 

An  all-year-round  guide  for  the  lover  or  grower  of  Roses.    By  H.  H.  Thomas,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Ideal  Garden,"  "  The  Garden  at  Home;'  etc.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Walter 
Easlea,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Rose  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful   pictures  which  the  book  contains,  the 
practical  section  gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant — How  to  Care  For — How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses 
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Company 

New  York,  N.Y. 

I  enclose  $2.15,  for 
which    send    me.   all 
carriage  charges  paid. 
1    copy   of    "THE 
ROSE   BOOK."  as  ad- 
vertised in  The  Literary 
Digest. 

Name 


Rose  Gardens  in  general — situation — soil — planting — pruning — budding — layering 
— grafting — seed — cuttings — manures  for  Roses — diseases  and  insect  pests — Roses  for 
the  greenhouse — Rose  hedges — Roses  for  walls — Roses  for  fences,  arches,  pillars,  etc. 
—Rose-growing  for  exhibition — lists  of  varieties  for  various  purposes,  etc. 

Sign  and  send  us  the  Coupon  herewith,  with  check,  money  order,  stamps  or 
other  form  of  remittance,  and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  book. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 
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State. 


Sign  and  Send  This 
Coupon  TO-DAY 
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TRUE  hospitality  does  not  over- 
look refinements  in  home  ap- 
pointments that  affect  the  mental 
comfort  of  the  guest.  A  properly 
installed  Si-wel-clo  Closet  prevents 
the  embarrassment  for  both  guest 
and  hostess  that  a  noisy  flushing 
closet  causes.  The  Si-wel-clo  has 
every  sanitary  feature  and  the 
beauty  of  its  Vitreous  China,  pure 
white  all  through,  adds  character  to 
any  bathroom.  It  is  impervious  to 
acids  and  its  surface  is  as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  plate. 

"Bathrooms  of  Character"  S-1 3 

tells  about  the  making  of  perfect  bath- 
rooms.    May  we    send    you    a    copy  ? 

_^^_  THE  TRENTON 

POTTERIES  COMPANY 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 


3C_ 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.S.  A. 
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Practical  Rabbit  Keeping 

By  GEORGE  A.  TOWNSEND 

This  book  tells  in  practical,  simple  language  all  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  success  in  rabbit  keeping.  Advice  on 
rabbitries,  directions  for  making,  hints  on  selecting  stock, 
and  nearly  twenty  chapters  devoted  to  as  many  different 
kinds  of  rabbits,  give  good  sound  guidance  on  the  proper 
care  of  each  variety. 

With  20  full-page  illustrations. 

3S2  pages.  1 2mo,  cloth.    NetSi.25.     (Postpaid $1.35.) 

FINK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M  R.C.S.E.    A  study  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to  physical 
and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scientific  re- 
search on  this  topic.    8vo,  Cloth,  451  pages.    $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 
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I'll  Pay  $1.00  lor  Every  Knot" 


That's    my    1914   challenge  to  every  man   who  buys  or  sells  lumber.    I 
will  pay  $1.00   for   every   knot  you  can  find  in  our  Red  Cedar  Sid- 
ing shipped  from  Bay  City.      Clear  Siding,  Clear  Flooring  and 
Clear    Interior   Finish    and   Clear  Shingles  are  furnished 
for  every  Aladdin  dwelling  house.    Don't  be  satis- 
fied   with  just   ordinary  material  when    you 
can  have  the   finest  timber  that  grows. 
Aladdin     material    surpasses    in 
quality  any  lumber  stocks 
carried   by  dealers. 
0.  E.  Sovereign 

Prices    Test  It 
on  Aladdin  Prices 

You  would  prefer  that  the  full  100  cents  go  into  your 

"°me'i   Every   penny  brings  you  value  in  an  Aladdin  house. 

No  wholesaler's,  jobber's  or  dealer's  profits  added  to  the  price  you 

pay.    Shrewd  buyers  make  their  dollars  pull  a  full  load  of  value.    Are  you 

a  buyer  or  just  a  spender?     It  means   the  difference    between  a  seven-room 

house  and   a  five-room  house  for  the  same  money. 


Test 
t  on  Local 


ALADDIN 


Dwellings,  Bungalows,  Summer 
Cottages,  from  $237.00  to  $2000.00 


Red in <■  tin-  coat  of  building  your  borne  one- third. 
■  uction.    Aladdin  lumber.  . 

no  middlemen ;  oyer  lOOdesigns  foi  you  toi  I <  from,  or  von  can  use  your  own 

"  material  cut  to  fit,  making  a  stronger  and  warmer  bouse  as  well  as 
savingone  half  on  the  labor.    Price  Ini  ludee  .ill  framing,  lumber  and  sheath- 
ing, <  tear  Siding,  Clear  Flooring  and  Clear  Shingle*,  outside  finish,  windows, 
frames,  stairways,  hardware,  nails,  paints  and  varnishes,  lath  and  plaster, 
or  plaster  board     In  short,  everything  to  complete  the  house. 
Send  today  for  Catalog  No.  8. 

Five-Room  House  $298 
This  warm*  snug,  winter  home  with  five 
cozy  looms,  only  J21IS.     Price  include     'II 
Mini iii..  An,  rial  i  ut -to-fit,  all 

'  liny  (It.i.Mloh. 


The  Aladdin   Rcadi  Cut  System  gives  you  satisfaction  in 
the  I"    t  obtainable,  comes  direct  from  Aladdin  timberlands — 


North  American 
Construction  Company 


THIS  HOUSE  $1341 
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talion  awaited  the  party  at  the  dock.  An 
invitation  to  make  himself  at  home  in  the 
newspaper  offices  at  Yokohama  and  Tokyo 

was  extended  from  a  dozen  newspapers  to 
the  correspondent  of  Tin  Herald  with  the 
team. 

The  majority  of  the  newspapers  at   one 

time  or  another  print  part  of  the  baseball 

news    in     English.     Thus     the    following 

ted  the  tourists  in  the  Chuo  Shinbun 

at  the  dock: 

"We  extend  our  hearty  welcome  to  the 
two  famous  baseball  teams  from  America. 
The  only  regrel  is  that  your  stay  in  the 
capital  is  not  long  enough  so  that  we  could 
give  you  a  warm  reception  and  exchange 
our  friendship." 

In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  news- 
papers the  space  devoted  to  the  games 
made  them  appear  to  be  more  than  of 
international  importance.  Snap  shots  of 
the  game  were  scattered  over  an  entire 
page  and  sometimes  over  two.  The  pic- 
tures were  not  entirely  devoted  to  the  in- 
dividual players.  There  was  action  in 
most  of  them — plays  on  bases  and  at  bat, 
introductory  incidents  and  the  like. 

The  photographers  always  spotted  the 
bleachers  when  they  were  cheering;  also 
caught  the  umpire,  Ivlem,  in  his  celebrated 
introduction  of  the  managers,  the  cere- 
mony which  is  on  a  par  with  a  presentation 
at  court. 

The  Tokyo  ATichi-?iichi,  among  others, 
spread  itself  on  the  first  game.  It  pre- 
sented a  complete  box  score.  It  also  let  its 
readers  in  on  the  sceret  of  the  scores  by 
giving  the  scoring  numbers  of  the  players. 
The  scoring  is  about  the  same  used  by 
members  of  the  Baseball  Writers'  Associa- 
tion in  the  States.  The  box  score  itself 
is  in  numerals,  with  the  rest  in  Japanest 
characters. 

The  scoring  was  remarkably  accurate  for 
the  most  part,  no  play  being  missed,  even 
tho  they  had  one  more  run  in  the  America  n- 
Keio  game  than  the  official  scorer  was  able 
to  find.  This  was  due  to  a  ruling  of 
Umpire  Klem  on  a  man  at  the  plate. 

Many  of  the  reporters  wrote  their  de- 
tailed description  while  the  game  was  in 
progress.  One  had  ten  pages  of  matter  be- 
fore the  fifth  inning  was  over.  And  it  is 
considerable  of  a  trick,  too.  as  press  stands 
and  such  are  unknown  in  Japan.  How- 
ever, as  a  native  can  sit  on  his  haunches 
for  half  a  day  at  a  stretch  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  unfortunate  Occidental  in 
this  respect. 

Interviews  arc  not  unknown  in  the  land 
of  the  Mikado.  They  are  quite  apt  at  this. 
The  Empress  of  ./upon  had  not  come  to  a 
stop  at  Yokohama  before  the  reporters 
were  climbing  on  board  asking  for  Com- 
iskey,  Callahan,  and  McGraw.  Questions 
were  Bred  at  the  party  in  rapid  succession, 
occasionally  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
but  more  often  in  English. 

"What  kind  of  a  trip  did  yoH  have?" 

"Where  is  Mr.  Masson'.'" 

"Who  is  going  to  pitch  the  first  game?" 
and  so  on. 

The  Mr.  Masson  inquired  for  was  none 
other  than  "Christy"  Mat  hew  sum,  whose 
fame,  it  seems,  has  gone  to  all  lands. 
There  was  great   disappointment    when  the 

journalists  were  told  that  "Matty"  had 
"ducked"  the  trip,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent  them  from  telling  their  readers  about 

the  great  players  who  could  be  seen  at  the 
Keio  grounds 
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Superlatives  were  not  missing  in  the  ad- 
vance notices.  It  was  always  the  "most 
famous  player"  who  figured  in  the  write- 
ups,  and  they  were  all  famous.  The  curses 
of  the  pitchers  wore  described  as  some- 
thing uncanny;  the  tutting  belonged  to  that 
of  giant  born,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

\  okohama  and  Tokyo  newspapers  were 
not  tho  only  ones  in  Japan  that  took  cog- 
nizance of  our  coining.  A  wireless  was 
received  on  board  the  boat  from  Osaka 
asking  for  a  game  at  this  city,  the  "Chicago 
of  Japan,"  as  the  party  was  told  on  the 
way  to  Kobe. 

The  newspapers  in  Osaka  sent  their  staff 
men  to  cover  the  games  at  Tokyo.  Throe 
of  them  from  one  paper  accompanied  the 
tea  ins  from  Tokyo.  Then  to  make  it  strong, 
a  big  committee  woke  the  tourists  up  on 
the  train  early  in  the  morning  in  order 
to  present  the  Giants  and  the  White  Sox 
with  two  magnificent  floral  wreaths. 

They  knew  the  party,  too,  for  on  the 
cards  attached  were  "White  Sox"  and 
"Giants,"  altho  the  teams  had  forsaken 
that  title  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 

In  Shanghai,  of  course,  the  names  were 
as  familiar  as  their  own  teams.  In  Hong- 
kong not  so  much,  as  that  city  is  mostly 
peopled  by  Englishmen,  who  usually  stick 
to  their  own  sports. 


THE  SOLOMON  OF  THE  FOREST 

THE  popular  impression  that  all  rodents 
are  low  in  intelligence  is  far  from  cor- 
rect, if  we  are  to  believe  James  Newton 
Baskett.  Many  animals  that  gnaw  have 
considerable  brains,  and  the  squirrel  is  one 
of  the  wisest  creatures  of  the  forest.  Squir- 
rels are  remarkably  clever  whenever  it 
comes  to  calculating  distances,  and  they 
seem  to  know  how  to  gage  the  mental 
and  physical  prowess  of  their  enemies  of 
the  animal  world.  Mr.  Baskett  has  made 
a  study  of  squirrels,  and  tells  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  them  in  a  special  article 
in  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  from  which  we 
quote: 

There  was  once  a  pet  fox-squirrel  in  my 
house,  which,  when  let  loose,  was  deter- 
mined to  gnaw  out  at  a  certain  corner. 
Nothing  could  keep  him  away  from  this 
spot  when  released  from  his  cage.  Once 
I  impatiently  hurled  a  magazine  at  him, 
which  struck  the  wall  just  above  him.  It 
scared  him  nearly  to  death.  He  could  not 
realize  what  had  happened. 

He  sprang  away,  but  began  to  approach 
the  region  again  shortly,  to  investigate  it. 
As  he  went  by  it  on  one  side  he  held  his 
tail  between  the  danger-spot  and  his  body; 
as  he  went  back  he  held  it  on  the  other 
side.  Finally,  he  approached  it  end  on, 
smelling  at  it,  but  he  extended  his  tail 
entirely  over  his  body  and  felt  with  its 
hair  tips  the  suspicious  place  where  the 
missile  struck,  springing  back  from  it  occa- 
sionally in  fear. 

When  on  a  limb  a  squirrel  sits  with  his 
tail  curled  so  beautifully  over  his  back,  he 
hoists  it  in  the  hope  that  if  a  hawk  or  an 
eagle  swoops,  it  may  grasp  that  member 
and  leave  his  body  free.  ...  In  this 
faculty  many  lizards  surpass  him;  some  of 
them   even  break  off  a  portion  of  their 


Lightship  Lamps  must  stand 
the  Strain 


'  N  every  possible  stress  of  storm, 
faithfully  to  keep  the  vigil  that 
means  so  much  to  the  security 
of  ocean  travelers, lightship  lamps 
must  be  staunch  and  true. 
When  EDISON  MAZDA  lamps 
are  chosen  for  the  pounding  strain  of 
lightship  service  it  is  not  only  because  of 
their  powerful  light,  but  because  they  can 
be  trusted.  The  reliability  of  the  EDISON 
MAZDA  Lamps  is  shown  by  their  suc- 
cessful use  in  the  kind  of  service  they  are 
called  upon  to  give  in  steamships,  rail- 
way trains,  trolley  cars,  automobiles  and 
even  in  the  lighting  of  battleships. 

It  is  because  of 
this  ruggedness 
and  their  econo- 
my of  current 
that  EDISON 
MAZDA  Lamps 
have  already 
largely  displaced 

old-style  carbon  lamps  in  factories,  offices 
and  stores. 

For  Home  Lighting 

These  same  qualities  plus  the  soft  bril- 
liance and  the  cheerfulness  of  their  light 
are  establishing  EDISON  MAZDAS  as  the 
favorite  lamp  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  homes. 

EDISON  MAZDAS  give  three  time  as 
much  light  as  common  carbon  lamps — and 
they  give  this  better  li?ht  at  the  same 
cost  for  electric  current.  This  means, 
without  increasing  your  lighting  bills, 
three  times  as  much  light  in  each  home 
room,  or  three  times  as  many  rooms  light- 
ed, or  three  times  as  many  hours  of  light. 

And  They  Cost  Less  Now 
The  prices  of  nearly  all  EDISON  MAZDA 
Lamps  have  been  twice  cut  in  two.  This 
Be  sure  the  lamps  you 


>N  MAZDA 


means  that  today,  for  example,  you  can 
buy  four  EDISON  MAZDA  40  watt  lamps 
for  the  cost  of  one  tungsten  lamp  five 
years  ago. 

Add  up  for  yourself  these  advantages  of 
the  EDISON  MAZDAS— their  ruggedness, 
their  tripled  lighting  capacity  or  their 
tripled  savings  in  current, the  lowered  cost 
ofthelampsthemselves-andaddthe  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  you  have  the  cheeri- 
est sort  of  light  that  science  has  invented. 

The  Convenient  Carton 

Add,  too,  that  comfort  of  the  carton  in 
which  youcarry  EDISON  MAZDAS  home. 

No  longer 
swathed  in  cot- 
ton batting  like 
the  early  tung- 
sten lamps,  the 
sturdy  EDISON 
MAZDAS  are 
slipped  into  cor- 
rugated card-board  cylinders — five  in  a 
row — for  the  light,  handy  carton  that  gives 
them  all  the  necessary  security  and  gives 
you  the  most  convenient  possible  package. 

Backed  by  "MAZDA  Service" 
The  mark  "MAZDA"  designates  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  made  possible 
by  the  world-wide  research  and  investi- 
gation ofthe  "MAZDA  Service."  And  that 
name  EDISON  sums  up  thirty-five  years' 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  500 
million  of  incandescent  lamps. 

See  your  lighting  company  or  nearest 
electrical  dealer  today  and  look  over  the 
different  types  of  EDISON  MAZDA 
Lamps.  Find  out  the  cheapness  of  wiring. 
If  your  home  is  already  wired,  a  half  hour 
spent  in  selecting  EDISON  MAZDAS  for 
every  socket  will  be  a  half  hour  wellspent. 
buy  bear  the  name  EDISON 
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EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


General  Sales  Office.  Harrison  .N.J. 


Agencies  Everywhere 


THE  WILL  TO  BE  WELL 

By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  Showing  the  effect  of 
the  mind  on  many  ills  real  and  imaginary.  8vo,  Cloth, 
297  pages.    $1.20,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  th« 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus; authorized  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
L.  Salinger,     12mo,  Cloth,  214  pages.     $1.00,  net ;  postpaid  $1.10. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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END    for    a 

copy  of  Thor- 
b urn's  1914 
Spring  Cata- 
log. Learn 
from  it  the 
best  methods 
of  planting 
and  caring  for  every  flower  [ 
and  vegetable — learn  too  | 
about  the  newest  and  | 
heretofore  unheard  of  j 
novelties  we  list  —  and  j 
plan  your  garden  NOW. 

O  further  help  | 
you  in  plan- 
ning your veg- 
etable garden,  j 
we  have  writ- 
ten a  rather 
novel  little 
book  entitled 
"A  Thorburn 
Garden  for  a 
Family  of  Six."  Many 
new  thoughts  on  vege- 
table growing  are  given  in 
it.  You  will  find  it  of 
unique  interest  and  value 
and  well  worth  the  having. 

Write  for  these  two  books  today 
— they  will  help  you  to  solve 
all    your   gardening   problems. 

J.    M.   Thorburn    &  Co. 
53  H  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


extremity  and  leave  it  wriggling  behind  to 
attract  and  ball  the  foe. 

Of  course  this  procedure  is  largely  in- 
structive, and  because  there  is  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cerebrum,  and  because  certain 
wrinkles  are  wanting  in  the  brain,  some 
think  rodents  are  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale.  True,  they  have  a  primitive  form 
of  brain,  but  the  man  who  thinks  a  rat.  a 
squirrel,  or  a  beaver  a  fool  among  animals 
is  missing  his  estimate.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  fox-squirrel  pet  mentioned  try  to 
win  back  his  position  in  our  regard. 

If  any  of  us  sat  in  the  yard,  he  would 
approach  and  begin  a  series  of  antics,  evi- 
dently intended  to  please.  He  had  a  high 
sense  of  humor,  pretending  that  one  of 
my  hands  was  an  enemy  whom  he  should 
overcome;  and  I  have  purposely  put  it  in 
my  pocket  to  see  him  ask  for  it  by  search 
and  gesture. 

He  always  wanted  the  right  one.  In  the 
yard  he  turned  somersaults  and  frisked  vig- 
orously on  the  ground  to  amuse  us  into 
good  humor,  and  he  would  finally  climb  a 
tree,  come  out  on  some  limb  over  our 
heads,  and  do  trapeze  work  there  to  attract 
our  attention.  Nothing  delighted  him  more 
than  to  provoke  a  chase. 

One  morning  in  the  city  I  saw-  two  boys 
chasing  a  gray  squirrel,  and  they  finally 
got  him  into  close  quarters  on  a  low  trellis. 
His  only  way  of  escape  was  by  leaping 
far  out  over  their  heads  to  the  earth  and 
then  scampering  up  a  tree. 

The  boys  went  about  other  play,  but 
when  I  last  looked  back  Frisk  was  coming 
down  the  tree  and  halting  tauntingly  near, 
evidently  trying  to  provoke  another  romp. 
He  was  not  a  special  pet,  but  just  a  tree- 
squirrel  of  the  region,  used  to  human 
|  association. 

In  a  suburban  yard  I  recently  witnessed 

I  a  contest  of  skill  and  cunning  between  a 

I  cat  and  a  squirrel  which  actually  implied 

j  a  certain  element  of  geometrical  calcula- 

:  tion.      Frisk  was  hunting   on   the  ground 

when  Puss,  old  and  skilled,  began  a  sneak 

on   him  from   a   distance.      He   saw   her, 

allowed  her  to  approach  temptingly,  and 

fled.     She  crouched,   waiting.      Down  he 

came    again    and    repeatedly    passed    out 

nearer  her,  retreating  to  first  one  tree  and 

then  to  a  second. 

As  soon  as  the  second  tree  came  into  the 
game,  Puss  moved  till  she  was  equidistant 
from  both  and  made  her  final  crouch,  very 
considerately  having  left  a  slight  depres- 
sion, which  was  her  first  selection,  thus 
substituting  geometry  for  topography. 
Back  and  forth  frisked  the  squirrel  from 
tree  to  tree;  sometimes,  when  his  momen- 
tum was  good,  swerving  toward  the  cat. 
She  only  crouched  deeper  and  waited. 

Eventually  Frisk  began  to  consider,  and 
thought  it  a  little  safer  to  play  out  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  line  between  the  trees, 
running  in  to  the  trunks  occasionally  to 
relieve  the  nervous  strain,  but  this  did  not 
excite  Puss,  tho  at  times  he  ran  almost 
directly  toward  her.  Finally  in  one  of  his 
ventures  out,  he  began  to  approach  a  point 
that  was  equidistant  from  either  tree. 
Then  the  cat's  tail  began  the  slightest  vibra- 
tion at  the  tip,  and  when  he  eventually 
stopt  on  the  apex  of  the  equilateral  triangle 
with  a  tree  toward  her  at  each  angle  of  the 
base,  she  made  her  dash. 

He  had,  of  course,  to  run  partly  toward 
her,  and  as  he  scrambled  around  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  trees  her  claws  combed  the 
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Under  Glass  Plantings 

In  last  week's  Garden  Chat  we  told  how  two 
enthusiastic  gardeners  imbued  an  entire  suburban  com- 
munity with  the  early  planting  idea — how  the  winner 
won  out  by  starting  his  tomato  plants  under  glass.  We 
laid  stress  upon  the  importance,  the  fun  of  getting  an 
early  start.  We  speak  now  of  the  equipment  necessary 
to  enable  you  to  gain  weeks  with  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  under-glass  planting  devices.  The  manufac- 
turers offer  a  variety,  meeting  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  elaborate  requirements.  You  may  now  purchase 
a  "pony  frame"  of  about  two  feet  square,  costing  only 
a  dollar  or  so.  A  simple  lean-to  greenhouse  for  a 
suburban  cottage  may  be  had  complete  at  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  dollars.  If  you 
own  a  large  estate  you  may  have  erected  a  tropical 
conservatory  costing  all  the  way  from  several  thousands 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  There  is  a  suit- 
able equipment  for  everybody's  pocketbook  and  for 
all  kinds  of  home  surroundings. 

The  makers  issue  instructive  booklets,  telling  you 
what  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and  how  to  care  for  the 
plantings.  You  should  send  for  these  booklets  at  once 
and  order  your  equipmentimmediately.  These  are  some 
of  the  vegetables  which  may  be  started  now  under  glass: 

Cauliflower,  cabbage,  onion,  eggplant,  cress,  cucum- 
ber, tomato,  melons,  parsnips,  lettuce,  Brussels  sprouts, 
celery,  beets,  spinach. 

Sow  these  flower  seeds  at  once  : 

Adonis,  marigold,  coreopsis,  dahlia,  cardinal  flower, 
cockscomb,  salvia,  hollyhock,  verbena,  petunia,  be- 
gonia, cosmos,  nasturtiums,  annual  chrysanthemums. 

You  may  lose  six  weeks  by  not  starting  your  vege- 
tables and  flowers  under  glass.  Why  not  realize  the 
richest  returns  from  your  vegetable  and  flower  garden  ? 

In  our  garden  issues  we  print  the  advertising  of 
leading  makers  of  cold  frames,  hot  beds,  greenhouses, 
etc.,  also  reliable  seedsmen. 


GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 
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Start  Your  Flowers 
or  Vegetables  Early 

In  response  to  a  special  demand  I  have 
manufactured  a  sash  frame  8  ft.  4  in. 
long,  and  just  wide  enough  for  a  3-foot 
space  with  southern  exposure.  In  place 
of  many  small  lights  there  is  one  large 
light  of  extra-heavy  glass,  which  allows 
the  maximum  of  life-giving  sunlight  to 
reach  seeds  and  plants.  It  is  so  simple 
a  child  can  ventilate  it.  If  desired,  the 
sash  can  be  hinged.  Price  complete, 
ready  to  put  together,  freight  pre-  $  "1  Q.50 
paid  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
(a  remarkably  low  price  made  possible  only  by 
the  large  volume  of  my  business). 

If  you  would  enjoy  home-grown  produce  in 
June,  start  your  garden  in  February.  Your  first 
crop  will  show  a  profit  and  the  frame  give  years 
of  satisfactory  service.  Send  your  order  and 
check  to-day.     Shipments  made  promptly. 

Planting  Instructions  sent  with  each  frame 
Write    for     Catalogue   of   LUTTON'S    GREEN- 
HOUSES and  glass  garden  equipment 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON 

JERSEY  CITY  NEW  JERSEY 
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hairs  of  his  tail.  Tho  she  failed,  she  had 
made  a  splendid  piece  of  geometrical  calcu- 
lation, and  two  men  watching  took  off 
their  hats  to  her  logical  cunning.  She 
came  and  sat  on  the  porch.  In  ten  minutes 
the  squirrel  was  down  again,  playing  and 
fleeing  in  make-belie vo  fright  as  if  he  were 
daring  danger  anew. 

Everybody  has  noticed  that  a  squirrel 
is  wonderfully  clever  when  it  comes  to 
dodging  behind  the  trunks  or  limbs  of 
trees.  He  is  so  expert  that  he  may  dodge 
a  well-hurled  stone  or  even  an  arrow.  But 
his  curiosity  betrays  him  to  the  experienced 
hunter.  If  you  stop  immediately  after  he 
disappears,  he  can  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  look  around  at  you.  Mr.  Baskett  goes  on : 

In  the  early  forenoon,  squirrels  are  likely 
to  be  feeding  on  the  ground,  and  a  stalk 
through  the  woods  may  thus  reveal  them. 

In  this  case  almost  any  sort  of  dog  that 
will  dash  ahead  rapidly  and  put  the  game 
up  before  it  reaches  the  tree  with  a  hole 
in  it  is  a  treasure. 

Shepherds  may  do  well,  and  terriers  are 
often  excellent,  but  it  may  happen  that 
the  plain,  nondescript  cur  excels  any. 
Many  dogs  stop  and  listen  for  the  patter 
of  the  game  running  on  the  dead  leaves 
below,  or  they  hear  the  leaps  on  the 
branches  above.  Others  deliberately  trail 
a  quiet,  hiding  squirrel  to  the  tree  he  has 
climbed  temporarily  till  you  pass. 

In  the  Middle  West  our  game  exhibits 
itself  as  the  gray  and  the  fox-squirrel. 
Among  the  former  there  are  no  species 
but  one — the  black  form  of  it  being  a  mere 
peltage  variety — both  forms  being  found 
in  the  same  nest.  There  are,  however,  some 
regions  where  the  blacks  are  abundant.  In 
much  shooting  in  northern  Missouri  I 
never  saw  a  black  squirrel  of  any  species. 

Of  the  fox-squirrels  there  may  be  found 
the  ordinary  Western.  In  some  sections  he 
is  rapidly  driving  out  the  gray.  He  is  a 
more  all-around  animal,  haunting  the  lower 
timber  and  nesting  in  the  low  snags  and 
oaks  on  the  ridges,  hustling  about  the 
feed  lots  and  venturing  far  into  the  open 
for  food. 

The  gray  frequents  the  tall  timber,  aris- 
tocratically dwelling  in  the  graceful  elms 
of  the  bottoms,  so  that  the  pursuit  of  him 
has  in  it  the  factor  of  knowing  his  probable 
region  and  the  kind  of  tree  he  will  rear 
young  in.  He  is  out  earlier  in  the  morning 
and  in  his  bed  earlier  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  than  the  "fox."  Both  species  in 
summer  build  hammocks  of  green  leaves 
in  which  they  lie,  and  where,  rarely,  they 
rear  their  young.  In  August  squirrels  be- 
gin to  "cut"  the  yet  green  hickory-nuts, 
and  by  the  rejected  bits  of  hulls  beneath 
the  tree  he  is  often  located. 

Anywhere  from  February  on  till  April 
the  squirrel  is  often  abroad  on  the  ground 
in  groups.  That  shy  sweetheart  of  his 
thinks  it  her  duty  to  pretend  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  marry  at  all,  and  she  gives 
him  and  his  rivals  a  merry  chase  before 
she  says  yes.  Half  a  dozen  beaus  will  be 
contending  for  her  paw,  and  an  occasional 
passage  at  the  terrible  arms  of  their  endow- 
ments may  be  witnessed  by  the  observant. 

They  pair  for  the  season  and  live  well 
within  the  bounds  of  conjugal  loyalty  for 
at  least  a  year,  and  the  young  are  out  at 
least  by  May  1.     Once  in  March  I  shot  a 
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An  Object  Lesson 

In  Alphano  Humus 

Grown  Roots 


QNK  of  the  advantages  concerning 
^^  Alphano  Humus  which  we  have  been 
impressing:  on  your  mind  is  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  stimulant,  plant  food  and  root 
developer. 

We  have  told  you  how  it  induces  a 
healthy  mass  of  fine,  fibrous  roots— the 
kind  that  freely  absorb  nourishment  and 
rapidly  promote  top  growth.  The  kind 
that  fortifies  the  tops  against  drought 
and  insures  a  maximum  of  foliage  and 
flowers. 

These  things  we  know,  beeause  they 
have  been  proven  by  our  customers  over 
and  over  again. 

One  of  our  Connecticut  customers  last 
Spring  put  about  three  inches  of  Alphano 
Humus  around  his  shrubs  and  dug  it  in. 

This  fall,  because  of  their  very  rapid 
growth,  he  had  to  transplant  some  of 
them  and  found  that  not  only  had  the 
bottom  roots  greatly 
increased,  but  a  sec- 
ond story  of  roots 
had  formed  in  that 
part  of  the  soil  which 
was  more  richly  mixed 
with  the  Humus.  The 
line  in  the  illustration 
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$12  a  ton 
F. 


0.  B. 


shows  the  very  noticeable  separation  be 
tween  the  two  stories.  This  is  both 
instructive  and  convincing. 

Grass  fed  with  Alphano  Humus  shows 
a  surprisingly  compact  body  of  sod  roots. 
The  tops  will  be  a  thick,  rich  green  mass, 
not  surpassed  by  even  England's  600- 
year-old  lawns. 

For  every  growing  thing  onyour  place, 
Alphano  is  the  ideal  fertilizing  food  and 
stimulant. 

It  is  an  odorless  product  of  nature 
that  we  prepare  in  powdered  form.  It 
is  not  a  chemical  mixture. 

It  is  more  resultful 
and  lasting  than  the 
richest  barn-yard  ma- 
nures. 

Send  for  The  Humus 
Book  and  learn  full 
particulars.  Prove  its 
proof  to  yourself. 


$8  by  the  carload 
ALPHANO,  N.  J. 


935  Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 

by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
factionguaran- 
teed.  60  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and  Or- 
namental 
Trees.  1.200 
acres,  60  in  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  46 
greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Gera- 
niums, etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
192-Page  Catalog  FREE.    Send  for  it  Today. 

TheStorrs&HarrisonCo.,Box  325,  Painesville,0hio 


Get  at  the  root 


things 


when  buying  berry  and  other  small  fruit 
plants.    Heavy  top  growth  is  actually  a 
disadvantage  unless  the  plant  has  suffi- 
cient  roots   to   sustain  it.    Our   bigger, 
better  roots — due  to  unexcelled  growing 
PhTMfttt  H  conditions — assure  bigger  yield  of  bigger 
t&ISIIitm   berries.    Get  our  New  Catalog — lists  only 
the   better   varieties,  gives   full   cultural 
helps.  No  novelties  that  have  failed  to  prove 
their  merit  under  our  severe  tests  are  in- 
cluded. This  dependable  Small-Fruit  Catalog  is 
'  free — contains  berries  of  all  kinds,  grapes,  cur- 
rants   and    garden   roots.      LESTER    I.OVETT 
Diamond  State  Nurseries.      34   1st  Ave.,  Milfurd,  Del. 


Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them.  By 
H.  H.  Thomas. 

1271W,  cloth,  bo  cents  net; 
postpaid  b-  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Little 
Gardens 


Burpee's  Seeds 


are  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more 
American  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of 
any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds  come 
direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
you  will  receive  Burpee's  Annual  for  1914, — a  bright  book  of  182  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."     Kindly  write  to-day!    Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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Are  World  Renowned  and  famous  for  their 

robust  habit,  luxuriant  growth  and  exquisite  beauty. 

Minnesota  Grown  Bulbs  Lead  the  World.    To  demon 

strate  their  superiority  we  will  send  one  dozen  large  size  bulbs 

ayal  Collection"  for  trial  for  25 cents  (worth  one  dollar).. 

Write  today  for  1914  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Trees. 
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L.  L.  MAY  &  CO., 


SAINT  PAUL, 
MINNESOTA 


FREE 
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1914  Burbank 
Seed  Book  Free 

Every  ownrr  of  a  garden,  large  or  small,  should 
have  this  book.  In  it  Luther  Burbank,  the  great 
horticultural  genius,  tells  how  to  plant  and  raise 
flowers  and  vegetables  —  knowledge  necessary  for 
garden  success  also  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  many  famous  original  Burbank  flowers,  some 
in  colors.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  moderate 
prices  of  Burbank  productions. 

Luthet  Burbank  has  created  more  new  wonder- 
ful forms  of  plant  life  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world. 


A  BURBANK  $1.00 
GARDEN  FOR 


1 


"Burbank "  your  garden — make  it  beautiful. 
different.  Send  $1.00  and  get  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  selection  of  his  own  seeds.  None  gen- 
uine without  seal.  12  varieties,  including 
Burbank  Poppies,  gigantic  crimson  Morning 
Glory,  gigantic  Evening  Primrose,  Rainbow 
Corn,  giant  Zinnia  and  seven  others  of  equal 
merit  for  $1.00. 


We  have  exclusive  representatives  in  selected 
cities  carrying  Burbank  seeds.  If  not  in  yours, 
write  today  for  Burbank's  Seed  Book  LD. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  distributer  of  Burbank  Original 
Horticultural  Productions 

Burbank  Building        San  Francisco,  Calif. 


You  can  now  buy  direct 

from  Grover,  the  grower,  high 

grade,  best  quality,   fully  matured 

Fruit  Trees  at  $  1 0  PER  1 00  and  up. 

All  Ornamental  Trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc 

at  wholesale  prices.  Don't  order  until  you  get 

our  free  illustrated  catalog:.  Send  tonight. 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

69  Trust  Bid*.  Rochester,  N.Y.         aaC 

Established  1*90 
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you  will  wish  to 
try  will  be  found 
ti  its  pages. 

New  Vegetables 

you  will  want  in  your  garden  are 
there  a! 

Cultural  instructions  for  growing 
everything  worth  growing,  by  well  known 
experts,  will  make  gardening  easy  even 
for  the  novice. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic  illustra- 
tions and  10  color  and  duotone  plates. 

Uallrdfret  to  any  dim  mentioning  tins 

■ 


Orch  'l  I  I    run  d  Sweet  Peas, 
mmenae  wm     flowers  in  npraya 

■n -  em  li      .1  list 
W    M    t  he    '••  mni'Hi    -oris.      Oil! 
iii  i  \t  are  <  <.iil   i  in-  n  I  u  .  |  l  .   I     i  - 

■  i.kt     20c  pei  '■/     60c  im  1-4  Hi 
'■   mi  m   Book   free  with   each   order 


HenryA.dreer 

714  Chestnut  St.Phila. 


"hen    hawk."   one   of   the   Government's 

pets,  with  a  more  than  half-grown  fox- 
squirrel  in  her  talons.  The  voting  are 
raided   on    milk   alone   till    they   can    forage 

for  themselves  on  the  buds  of  the  home 
trees,  and  the  mother,  like  all  rodents. 
does  not  bring  them  supplies.  But  other- 
wise she  is  devoted  to  their  comfort,  and 
there  are  times  when  she  has  se\  ere  battles 
with  the  lather  about   them. 

The  mother  prefers  a  hole  for  a  brood- 
ing home.  1  knew  a  gray  squirrel  so  eager 
to  provide  a  proper  place  that  she  stayed 
out  all  night  in  a  rain  to  gnaw  a  hole  in  a 
shingle  roof  to  provide  cozy  quarters  for 
her  Italics  prospective,  violating  all  her 
usual  natural  traits.  The  squirrel  takes 
good  care  of  himself. 

I  have  seen  one  whip  an  Angora  cat  and 
spring  down  on  the  hack  of  an  alley  tabby 
sneaking  along  the  ground  by  the  fence  on 
which  he  was  running,  and  so  punish  her 
thai  she  fled  snarling  and  spitting,  and  I 
have  seen  a  hotly  pursued  young  squirrel, 
when  he  realized  that  escape  was  impossi- 
ble, turn  like  a  rat  and  bluff  out  a  young 
dog,  springing  into  his  face. 

Here  is  a  little  key  to  the  squirrels  of 
Eastern  United  States: 

1.  If  the  body  is  red  and  the  under-part 
white  and  the  tail  shorter  than  the  trunk, 
it  is  the  chickaree  of  the  East — the  rascal 
of  the  family,  given  to  bird-robbing  and  of 
little  account  for  game. 

2.  If  the  body  is  red  and  the  tail  and 
hairs  longer  than  the  trunk,  it  is  one  of  the 
fox-squirrels,  which  has  its  bones  red  also: 
(a)  If  the  ears  and  often  the  nose  are 
white-tipped,  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
"foxes,"  and  is  found  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic States,  (b)  If  smaller,  with  short 
cars  scarcely  above  the  fur,  and  never 
white-tipped,  it  is  the  Pennsylvania  cat- 
squirrel,  a  "fox"  found  in  that  State,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  (c)  If  the  tail  with 
hairs  is  but  a  little  longer  than  the  body, 
ears  long  and  narrow,  not  white-tipped, 
and  there  are  scattering  long  hairs  on  the 
back,  it  is  our  Western  fox-squirrel  of  the 
.Mississippi  Valley. 

Note  that  this  key  is  independent  of 
shade  of  color  and  will  identify  the  black 
varieties  in  each  species. 

3.  If  the  body  is  gray,  the  under  parts 
white,  and  the  tail  and  hairs  only  a  little 
longer  than  the  trunk,  it  is  the  gray  squir- 
rel. If  black,  it  is  the  same  species.  All 
these  latter  have  five  molars  when  grown, 
but  the  "foxes"  have  only  four.  There 
are  varieties  of  this  gray  squirrel  south- 
ward, but  of  unimportant  additional 
characteristics. 

In  the  Ear  West  the  chickaree  is  repre- 
sented by  Fremont's  and  Richardson's 
squirrel  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ami  in 
Oregon  by  Douglass'  squirrel,  and  there  is 
a  California  gray  squirrel.  New  Mexico 
has  Alieri's  squirrel  with  beautiful  tufted 
ears.  In  all  these  the  color  is  a  mixture  of 
grayish  red,  and  black  specimens  of  all 
these   also   occur   occasionally. 

The  squirrels  of  California  which  burrow 
and  propagate  bubonic  plague  are  not  true 

squirrels,  hut  spermophiles  with  check- 
pouches.  These  are  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  arboreal  squirrel  and  the  wood- 
chucks  and  prairie-dogs.  Our  Mississippi 
Valley  thirteen-striped  "gopher"  is  one  of 
the  spermophiles  and  no!  a  gopher  at  all. 

Bui  all  these  and  the  ground-squirrel  are 
great  topics  in  themselves,  and  the  ground- 
squirrels  ami  H\ing  squirrels  are  two  more. 


lus  the  best 
'of  all  Flowers 

To  be  compared  only 
with  the  orchid  for  beauty 
and  variety.  Does  well  in 
almost  any  soil.  Requires 
minimum  of  care.  Blooms 
from  July  until  frost.  Un- 
equalled forcutting.  A  con- 
stant delight  outdoors  and 
in.  I  have  grown  25,000 
varieties  and  now  offer  you 
the  hest  of  these  in  named 
varieties  and  my  special 
collections. 

"THE  GLORY  OF  THE  GARDEN" 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  I  have  just  issued.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  Gladiolus  —  how  I 
sjtow  my  bulbs  and  how  yo it  may  jjrow  the  flowers; 
when  and  how  to  plant  ;  how  to  care  for  the  cut 
flowers,  and  fully  describes  the  best  varieties.  A 
copy  free  to  you  for  the  asking.     Write  at  once. 

ARTHUR    COWEE 
Meadowvale  Farms,  Box  154,    Berlin,  N.  Y. 


PANSIES 


FIVE  FULL  SIZE  PACKAGES, 
marvelous  and  striking 
varieties.  Gigantic  in  size, 
richest  and  unique  colors. 
^PNn  1fl  PCNTQ  to  help  pay  postage  and 
OCIlU  IU  ULlllO  packing  and  receive  this 
big  Introductory  Collection  of  Pansies (guaranteed 
to  please,  and  our  handsome  Seed  and  Plant  guide 
To  help  you  grow  the  biggest  and  finest  CD  EC 
flowers  we  will  mail  you  our  Pansy  booklet  I  M  L  L 
Mention  this  paper.  Send  to-day.  Don't  wait. 
GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO.,  2336  Rose  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois 


GARDF.NiNf 


Valuable  Guide 

Rnnlrc  which  show 
UUUIVd     just   how    to 

succeed  in  every  phase  of 
Gardening.  Practical 
and  Inexpensive. 

All  Bound  in  Strong  Cloth  and 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

Garden  Planning.     By  H, 
H.  Thomas.  Prai 
rise   directions   for   laying 
out  all  sizes  of  gardens.  6oc 
net .  by  in. iii  67c. 
Sweet  Peas  and   How  to 
Grow  Them.     By    H     H 
Thomas.    60c  net;  bv  mail 
67c. 
PerpetualCarnatlons.  By 
L.  J.  Cook.     How  to  culti- 
vate the  perpetual  flower- 
ing carnation.    75c  ne(  .  by 
mail  81c. 
Little  Gardens  and    How 
to    Make    the    Most     of 
Them.    By  H.H.  Thomas. 
60c  net ;  by  mail  67c. 
First  Stepsln  Gardening.      By 
\Y.   I'.  Wright   and  E.  J.  1 
How  to  succeed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers,  trims  and  | 
crops.    60c net;  by  mail  07c. 
Gardening   Difficulties  Solved. 
By  H.H    Thomas.    Will  meet  .ill 
the   ordinal  y   diffii  ultiea    «  hich 
confront  tin    possi  leor  of  a   Har- 
den.   60C  ml ;  by  mail  67c. 
Pictorial     Practical     Gardening.         By    Waltei     1' 
Wright.    A ueef ul manual  t"i  all  classes  ol  horticul- 
tural      '«.,  ii'  t  1  by  in.nl  07c. 
Pictorial  Practical  Rose  Growing.      By   Walter   1'. 
Wright.     AH  about  the  growing  o(  roses.    601 

bj   111.nl  (>7C 

Remit  by  money-order,  stamps,  cash,  check,  etc. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  4th  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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CONCERNING    GORKI 


we 


HEN,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Czar 
il  the  ban  that  had  kept  Maxim 
Gorki  out  of  Russia  for  many  years,  an 
American  editor  asked  if,  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  the  great  novelist  was  lingering 
in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis,  the 
autocracy  wasn't  taking  advantage  of  its 
last  opportunity  to  strike  the  peasant 
writer  a  vengeful  blow.  The  question 
probably  will  go  unanswered  unless  the 
Czar  or  some  of  his  friends  choose  to  en- 
lighten us.  Whether  it  was  intended  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  wound  his  feelings 
or  as  an  act  of  mercy,  a  great  many  people 
will  see  a  bit  of  irony  in  the  incident. 
Gorki  has  been  living  on  the  island  of 
Capri  for  several  years.  He  had  a  vain 
hope  that  the  climate  of  Italy  would  cure 
or  cheek  his  ailment.  His  own  career 
is  regarded  by  many  as  being  more  wonder- 
ful than  any  of  the  tales  invented  by  his 
vivid  imagination.  The  rescinding  of  the 
order  of  banishment  moves  the  Dayton 
Journal  to  review  editorially  the  life  of  the 
novelist.  The  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  Russian  say  the  Dayton  paper  is 
rather  harsh  in  its  criticism,  and  those 
who  dislike  him  probably  will  say  the 
editorial  is  an  attempt  to  extenuate  a 
genius's  bad  morals  because  he  is  brilliant. 
We  quote  the  piece  for  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be  worth: 

Great,  strong,  weak,  infirm  Maxim 
Gorki!  What  a  splendid,  pitiable  man 
he  is! 

This  fighter  for  liberty,  this  noble  and 
fearless  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  down- 
trodden and  opprest,  who  yet  is  not  strong 
enough  in  himself  to  flee  the  fleshpots,  and 
who  sacrificed  tradition,  sacraments,  and 
conventions  for  the  sake  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  barbaric  and  fanatical 
passions,  continues  to  be  what  he  really 
is,  a  very  Titan  among  the  friends  of 
humanity! 

Gorki  stands  at  the  head  of  Russian 
literature  and  has  been  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  ablest  leader  of  the  revolution- 
ary socialist  forces.  His  amazing  force  and 
ability  have  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

Forgetting  that  he  is  a  Slav,  and  that  his 
concepts  should  not  be  measured  by  the 
rule  of  the  Puritan,  we  denied  him  our 
shores.  Did  he  care?  Perhaps;  but  not 
in.  the  way  we  love  to  fancy  he  should  have 
cared.  A  little  water  dashed  over  the 
back  of  a  sea-gull  doesn't  hamper  or  impede 
the  flight  of  the  gull.  Chains  of  tow  will 
not  fetter  the  eagle.  The  commonplace 
does  not  interest  or  disturb  the  genius. 

And  the  swiftness  of  his  flight!  It  took 
Tolstoy  and  Turgenef  and  Gogol,  Ous- 
pensky,  and  others  of  the  elect  many  years 
to  compel  the  reluctant  touch  of  fame; 
but  this  man  sat  while  she  brought  him 
unasked  the  laurel  crown. 

His  childhood  was  hard,  cruel,  un- 
natural. Deserted  by  his  mother,  his 
father  died  when  he  was  but  four  years 

A  teaspoonful  of  Abbott's  Bitters  with  your  Grape  Fruit 
makes  an  ideal  appetizing  tonic.  Sample  of  bitters  by  mail, 
25  cts.  in  stamps.    C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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You  Must  Have  An 

Analytical  Laboratory 

To  bake  Beans  like  Van  Camp's. 

For  we  pick  out  these  Beans  by  analysis.  And 
we  thus  prove  out  the  standard  of  our  Sauce. 

You  would  need  a  chef  such  as  we  obtained  from  the  Hotel 
Ritz  in  Paris.     You  would  need  his  secret  recipes. 

You  would  need  a  Steam  Oven  so  the  Beans  wont  crisp,  so 
they  won't  get  mushy,  so  they  won't  break  up.  And  the  Sauce 
must  be  baked  with  the  Beans. 

All  these  things  must  anyone  have  to  bake  Beans  like  Van 
Camp's.  But  nobody  has  them.  .  So  you  never  find — in  homes, 
hotels  or  under  other  brands — anything  like  this  Dish. 

Pork*  Beans  ftSSSSSSS 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

More  and  more,  the  hotels  and  restaurants  which  feature  Beans  are  serving  Van  Camp's 
to  their  patrons.     They  know  that  men  prefer  them. 

There  are  more  than  500  in  New  York  City  alone  including  some  Broadway  hotels. 
And  countless  lunch  rooms  serving  Van  Camp's  are  famous  for  their  Baked  Beans. 

If  such  places  cannot  match  Van  Camp's,  how  about  your  home  ?  Can  you  think  that 
it  pays  to  serve  lesser  Beans  when  a  word  to  your  grocer  brings  these  ? 

Others  have  tried,  for  years  and  years,  to  produce  a  Dish  like  this.  Other  kitchens, 
other  chefs,  and  housewives  by  the  millions.  But  such  mellowness,  such  flavor,  such 
tang  and  zest  have  never  been  attained. 

Now  400,000  women  daily  buy  something  cooked  by  the  chefs  who  bake  these 
delicious  Van  Camp  Beans. 

10,  IS  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

Some  Other  Van  Camp  Delicacies 

Van  Camp's  Evaporated  Milk 

Van  Camp's  Soups — 18  Kinds 

Van  Camp's  Tomato  Catsup 

Van  Camp's  Chili  Con  Carne 
Van  Camp's  Spaghetti  a  l'ltalienne 
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Sunshine  Hydrox 

One  bite  through  this  crisp 
chocolate  into  smooth,  richly 
flavored  cream  reveals  a  tan- 
talizing goodness  that  makes 
Hydrox  and  the  other 


Specialties 


first  favorites  with  folks  who 
like  good  things  to  eat.  They 
are  the  most  tempting  of  con- 
fections for  afternoon  tea,  des- 
sert or  between  meals. 

Let  us  send  you  a 

Sunshine  Revelation  Box 

containing  Hydrox  and  13  other 
kinds  of  Sunshine  Specialties.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address  with  l'lc 
'stamps  or  coin)  for  postage  and 
packing  and  we  will  forward  you 
this  box  by  return  mail.  Send  us 
your  grocer's  name,  too,  please. 

Joqse-^Viles  giscurr  (ompany 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 

673  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


apelriiit 

FROM  FLORIDA 

Direct  To  Your  Door 

If  you  want  fresh-picked  Grape 

Fruit  of  the  finest  quality  and 

most    delicious    flavor,   let    me 

ship  you  a  special  box  direct  from 

my    own    Nurseries    in    Cocoanut 

Grove,  Florida. 

Grape  Fruit  from  this  far  southern 
section  of  Honda  is  grape  fruit  par 
excellence.  Every  piece  carefully 
Beta  ted  and  packed  in  a  box  con- 
taining from  36  to  80  according  to 
size,  the  46,  54  and  64  size  being 
the   most    desirable.     Cost  per  box, 

express  prepaid,  is  Jfl  anywhere  east 
of  Chicago;  small  additional  express 
charges  to  more  distant  points. 
Order  a  box  of  my  delicious 
fruit  and  you  will  want  it  reg- 
ularlv.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
(.rape  fruit  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  with  transportation 
and  duty  charges  prepaid. 

J.  WAINWRIGHT,  Jr. 

Overbrook   Nurseries 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida 


old.  He  was  sent  out  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  work,  to  do  menial  service.  But 
be  attained  to  wealth  and  distinction.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  an  iron  painter,  worked 
in  a  cellar  hake-shop,  sold  liquor  on  the 
streets,  was  cook  on  a  river-boat;  CJod  and 
himself  only  know  what  lie  was  and  what 
he  suffered.  But  he  learned  humanity  at 
first  hand. 

His  tirst  instructor  was  the  cook 
Sniourny.  another  was  a  lawyer,  another  a 
man  outside  the  pale  of  society,  (iorki — 
the  word  means  hitter-  was  in  the  most 
real  sense  a  self-educated  man.  He  had  to 
fight.  He  did  fight  with  the  fanatical 
fervor  of  bis  race.  He  still  is  fighting.  He 
has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  ultimate 
freedom.  He  has  opened  the  sores  of  such 
life  as  he  has  been  familiar  with.  He  has 
done  more  than  all  the  commonplace 
creatures  of  a  thousand  years  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  for  their  fellows.  He 
writes  with  a  pen  dipt  in  flame  and  acid; 
also  with  a  pen  that  drips  the  golden 
luminance  of  love. 

One  author  tells  us:  "(Iorki  was  a  man 
born  into  the  world  an  outcast  and  a 
superfluity,  huddled  out  of  all  doors  as 
mere  scum  and  drift  of  humanity,  and  j  el 
by  his  unaided  efforts  he  has  raised  him- 
self to  the  most  prominent  place  in  Russian 
literature,  a  literature  that  stands  high 
among  the  literatures  of  the  world." 

It  is  true.  Tolstoy  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  times,  but  Tolstoy  shall  not  en- 
dure, (iorki  shall  live.  Tolstoy  idealized 
and  refined  away  all  things.  Gorki  has 
steadily  attempted  to  lift  humanity  from 
the  mire. 

But  he  is  the  foe  of  religion,  cry  some  of 
our  moral  alarmists.  It  is  not  true.  He 
is  the  friend  and  annunciator  of  that 
religion  which  shall  redeem  the  world.  He 
hates  gaud  and  sham  and  pretense  and 
formalism,  all  the  hollow  mockery  which  has 
contributed  to  the  social  enslavement  of 
men;  but  he  is  the  apostle  of  freedom,  of 
love,  of  brotherhood. 

But  he  tramples  upon  our  conventions, 
sneers  at  our  traditions,  cries  another. 
We  can  not  measure  all  men  by  the  same 
rule;  no,  nor  all  women,  either.  Gorki 
came  to  us  with  a  woman  not  his  wife,  a 
comrade,  he  called  her,  and  the  world 
frowned  and  sent  them  home.  Was  he 
right?  We  don't  know.  Subsequent  events 
seem  to  prove  that  he  was  at  least  mistaken, 
for  the  woman  left  him,  left  him  treacher- 
ously, and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the 
discarded  and  neglected,  came  to  him  with 
arms  opened  wide.  Let  us  believe  that  his 
punishment  was  sufficient  unto  the  offense 
against  her,  for  such  souls  are  not  as 
common  souls. 

Here  is  a  hit  that  evidences  the  divinity 
of  his  singing,  the  worth  of  his  mission: 

"I  know  that  life  is  painful,  that  at 
moments  it  is  villainously  cruel,  that  a 
frenetic  power,  gross  and  ruthless,  crushes 
man.  I  know  it,  and  I  don't  like  it  and  I'm 
going  to  rebel.  1  want  no  such  order.  1 
don't  want  it!  Life  is  a  serious  thing,  but 
not  yet  organized.  .  .  .  Life  exacts  for  such 
organization  all  my  powers  and  all  my 
capacities.  I'm  not  a  giant,  but  I'm  an 
honest  and  a  healthy  man.  anil  so  I  say  to 
myself:  Never  mind!  We'll  conquer  yet! 
And  with  everj  oapacity  of  my  soul  I'm 
going  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  life; 
I'm  going  to  pick  it  up  and  knead  it  this 
way   and    that,    prevent    some    things    and 
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Stairs: 

'ouillon  Cubes 


A  Safe  "Night    Cap*9 

Hot  bouillon — stimulating  and 
refreshing — the  appetizing  taste 
of  beef  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  just  the  proper  seasoning. 
An  Armour's  Bouillon  Cube  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water  and  it's  ready. 

Nothing  better  to  ward  off 
those  chilly  feelings  after  you've 
been  out  in  the  cold,  and  there's 
no  "dru&&y"  reaction.  In  boxes 
of  twelve,  fifty  and  one  hundred. 
Each  cube  wrapped  and  protected. 
Grocers  oiuj  Dr}iapisT« 
Everywhere 

For  Free  Samples  Address  Dept   572 

ARMOUR  »0o  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


SAUSAGE 


FOREST 
HOME  FARM 

Made  after  an  old  Virginia  recipe 
from  the  choicest  cuts  of  tender  young 
pigs,  flavored  with  country  herbs  and  pure 
spices.  Wrapped  in  1  lb.  parchment  pack- 
ages; shipped  in  5 ,  1 0,  20  and  50  lb.  boxes. 
Ptice30ca  pound.  Delivered  at  your  door. 
Forest  Home  Farm  Hamsfromy<arlingpigs 
areequally  delicious,  30c  lb.,  f.o.b.  Purcell- 
ville.     Forest  Home  Farm,  Purctllville,  Va 
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ROWN'C 

Bronchial         ^^ 

TROCHXVj 


Save  the  Voice 


Save  the  lungs.     Relieve  hoarseness  and  coughing 

spells.     25c,  50c,  $i.oo.    Sample  Free. 

.JOHN  I.  BROWN  A.  SON  Boston,  Mam. 


What  Do  You  Mean  ? 

Is  that  question  ever  asked  you  when  you  speak 
or  when  you  write?  Here  are  two  nnht-hand 
helps  to  tha  mastery  of  words. 

English  Synonyms  By  James  C.  Fernald, I..H.D. 
«_r__u__  Over  7.600 classified  bj  nonyms 

Mnionyms  ^|h  s|l,u|rN  ,,,   meanmg  care- 

and  Prepositions  fllHy  .Useriininat.  .1.  Nearly 
i,G00  classified  antonyms.  Correct  use  ol  prepositions. 
iimis  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use  of  words.  "  First 
satisfactory  attempt  in  Its  fieldY'-Cttiien,  Brookl]  n.N.T, 
Connectives   of  By  James  0.  Fernald,  L.H  J).  -lust 

r_„i;.h  c....h  what  yon  want  to  know  about  the 
English  bpeecn  ,.,„.,.,.,.,  USI.  ,„•  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  "Most 
valuable  treatise  of  its  kind  In  existence." — Commercial, 
New  York  Two  books,  12mo,  cloth.  $1.50  net.  each. 
Funk  .S:  Waunulls  Oompanj     Hew  York  and  London. 
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help  on  others.  .  .  .  And  set"!  that  and  that, 
onlv  is  the  joy  of  living." 

And     this    wondrously    beautiful    sym- 
bolism: 

"During  an  awful  stillness  in  the  forest, 
there  sounded  a  wonderful  song;  the  daring 
singer  complained  of  the  darkness  and 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  fettered  life  in  the 
woods  and  declared  war  on  the  gods.  All 
the  birds  flew  together  to  the  spot  from 
which  the  marvelous  song  came,  and  to 
their  surprize  they  found  only  a  little 
vagabond  finch.  He  summoned  the  birds 
to  follow  him,  to  leave  the  dark  woods 
and  damp  marshes,  and  to  turn  away  from 
all  cowardice  and  questioning;  but  the 
practical  professor  of  modern  history— 
the  woodpecker— said  it  would  be  useless  to 
il\  away,  for,  he  said,  beyond  the  forest  is 
only  a  field,  empty  in  summer  and  covered 
with  snow  in  winter,  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  field  lives  Grisha,  the  bird-catcher. 
The  poor  finch  didn't  know  what  to  say 
and  in  his  defense  he  could  only  murmur: 
•  \  es,  I  lied.  I  didn't  truly  know  what  lay 
beyond  the  coppice,  but  it  makes  one  so 
happy  to  believe  and  to  hope.  Perhaps 
the  woodpecker  is  right,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  his  truth;  it  weighs  like  a  stone  on 
the  wings  and  keeps  one  from  flying  high, 
high,  out  into  the  heavens.'" 


A    KANSAS    POET'S    INCOME 

REPORTS  have  been  floating  around 
for  ever  so  long  that  Walt  Mason, 
the  humorous  bard  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
is  the  most  prosperous  person  in  the  riming 
business.  On  hearing  that  he  had  just  let 
the  contract  for  a  new  $12,000  home,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  sent  a  special  correspon- 
dent to  Emporia  to  ascertain  some  of  the 
facts  about  his  rapidly  accumulating 
wealth.  The  correspondent  returned  with 
a  statement  that  the  outgoing  manuscripts 
and  incoming  publishers'  checks  bearing 
the  poet's  name  constituted  much  of  the 
freight-tonnage  passing  through  the  Em- 
poria depot.  Mr.  Mason  was  asked  sev- 
eral pointed  questions  about  money  and 
the  muse,  and  The  Star  prints  the  interview 
for  the  country's  edification: 

"What  is  your  annual  income  from 
poetry?" 

"I  don't  care  to  go  on  record  with  the 
actual  figures.  They  might  prove  embar- 
rassing when  I  am  squaring  up  with  the 
internal-revenue  office  in  the  matter  of 
the  income  tax.  The  halcyon  days  when 
a  man  could  stand  in  front  of  the  post-office 
and  brag  of  how  much  he  made  are  gone 
forever.  But  I  have  established  the  poetry 
business  on  a  firm  basis,  and  have  fixt  prices, 
just  like  the  phonograph-manufacturers. 
My  lowest  price  for  a  rime  is  $15,  except 
where  I  sell  in  car-load  lots.  The  Adams 
syndicate,  for  which  I  furnish  a  daily  rime 
all  the  year  round,  pays  me  $12  each.  I 
often  receive  $20  and  $25  for  magazine 
poems.  Of  course  I  write  some  prose,  to 
take  the  taste  of  the  poetry  out  of  my 
mouth,  but  I  consider  it  merely  a  side- 
line. The  most  I  ever  earned  with  my 
trusty  typewriter  was  $875  in  one  month." 
(.Continued  on  page  341) 


The  Wonder  of 
Exploded  Grains 

Those  bubble-like  grains  of  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed 
Rice  result  from  a  curious  process. 

Nature  stored  in  each  kernel  a  hundred  million  food 
granules.  Each  granule  enclosed  a  mere  atom  of 
moisture. 

Sealed  up  in  guns,  in  terrific  heat,  those  atoms  of 
moisture  are  changed  to  steam.  Then  the  guns  are  shot 
and  the  steam  explodes.  A  separate  explosion  occurs  in 
eachgranule — a  hundred  million  explosions  in  every  grain. 

Thus  every  food  granule  is  blasted  to  pieces,  so  di- 
gestion can  instantly  act.  Whole  grains  in  this  way  are 
made  wholly  digestible.     That  never  was  done  before. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 
Each  becomes  a  wilderness  of  thin,  crisp,  toasted  walls. 
The  result  is  fragile,  dainty  morsels  with  a  taste  like 
toasted  nuts. 

Never  were  grains  so  well  fitted  for  food — never 
made  so  delightful — as  they  are  by  this  curious,  costly 
process  invented  by  Prof.  Anderson. 

Puffed  Wheat-lOt 
Puffed  Rice -15$ 

Exceot  in  Extreme  West 

Let  Your  Folks  Enjoy  Them 

Here  are  two  cereals,  entirely  different  in  taste. 
And  each  can  be  served  both  as  food  and  confection. 

Serve  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  mixed  with  fruit.  Or 
serve  like  crackers,  floating  in  bowls  of  milk.  Use  like  nut 
meats  in  home  candy  making,  or  as  garnish  to  ice  cream. 

They  will  add  delight  to  a  thousand  meals  when  you 
find  them  out.  Order  them  now.  Let  your  folks  enjoy 
them. 

The  Quaker  0*^  G>mpany 


Sole    Makers 
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Photos  by  permission  of  Motor 
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No.    2 — Locking    Inner    Band.         No.    3 — Releasing   Rim. 
No.  4 — Unlocking  Inner  Band.      No.  5 — Removing  Inner  Band. 


Making  Tire-Repairs  With  Least  Effort 

THIS  new  demountable  rim,  Stanweld  Number  Sixty, 
offers    an   entirely   new  and   better  way  of  making 
tire-changes  and  repairs.      It  overcomes  a  difficulty 
hitherto  thought  to  have  been  unconquerable. 


All  tires  "freeze"  to  rims  unless  fre- 
quently removed.  The  action  is  natural 
and  cannot  be  eliminated. 

With  the  ordinary  rim  the  "frozen" 
parts  must  be  separated  before  you  can  re- 
move or  repair  the  tube. 

But  the  construction  of  the  Number  Sixty  gives 
complete  relief  from  this  necessary  evil  by  per- 
mitting access  to  the  tube  without  compelling  you 
to  rip,  tear,  or  pull  the  tire  from  the  met;il  flanges 
of  the  rim.  And  this  feature  is  found  only  with 
Stanweld  Number  Sixty  Rims. 


If  you've  ever  performed  the  temper-testing, 
strength-sacrificing,  time-thieving  job  of  making 
tire-repairs,  you'll  appreciate  the  Number  Sixty. 

Study  the  illustrations  above.  They'll  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  construction  and  oper.it ion  of  this  remarkable  new 
rim.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  it,  send  us  a  letter  or 
post-card. 

You  can  have  the  Number  Sixty  applied  to  your  old  car 
at  a  very  low  cost.  You  should  get  it  on  your  new  car 
without  extra  cost.     Ask  for  it. 

The  Standard  Welding  Company 

Pioneers  and  World's  Largest  Producers  of  Rims 
for  Motor-Driven    Vehicles 

CLEVELAND 


Glib    P»n' 


The    trading    makes   of    pneumatic    tires    are    guaranteed    only 


en   applied  to  rims  bearing  one  or  the  other  of  the  accom- 
ying    inspection    marks.  You'll    find     these    marks    on 

Stanweld  Rims.  X 


m 


Main  Office  and  Factory 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

U.  S.  Express  Ride.  Peoples  Cat  Bldg. 

Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


DETROIT 
Ford  Bldg. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  .from  pane  339) 

"How  many  American  poets  make  a 
living  exclusively  from  poetry?" 

"I'm  the  only  one  1  can  positively  iden- 
tify. Most  of  the  well-known  poets  draw 
salaries  from  new  spa pers  or  magazines,  or 
they  do  things  to  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
form, or  they  are  in  one  line  of  business  or 
another.  I  never  own  a  dollar  that  I 
don't  get  by  writing,  and  the  fact  that  I 
don't  go  around  the  country  reading  from 
my  own  'works'  is  my  chief  claim  to  a 
nation's  gratitude." 

"How  does  the  poetry  business  compare 
with  the  grocery  business?" 

"I  think  it  infinitely  better.  I  have  no 
bad  customers,  and  I  don't  have  to  stand 
and  argue  for  three  hours  to  sell  forty  cents 
worth  of  goods.  The  grocer  sells  a  pound 
of  prunes,  and  has  to  deliver  them  at  a 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  and  then 
charge  them;  on  the  first  of  the  month  he 
has  to  make  out  a  bill  and  walk  three 
miles  to  the  customer's  residence,  only  to 
be  stood  off  for  thirty  days.  If  I  send  a 
poem  to  Collier's,  for  instance,  the  editor 
does  no  haggling.  He  doesn't  write  back 
that  he  can  get  a  better  poem  for  less 
money  from  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan, 
and  he  doesn't  insinuate  that  I  am  giving 
short  weight,  or  that  my  poetry  contains 
benzoate  of  soda.  He  either  sends  me  a 
check  or  ships  the  poem  back  with  an  invi- 
tation to  send  another  one.  All  my  rela- 
tions with  my  customers  are  pleasant. 
Nobody  has  thrown  a  brick  through  my 
window  in  many  years." 

Mr.  Mason  thinks  many  are  called  but 
few  are  chosen  in  the  production  of  death- 
less song.  If  he  had  a  stepson  who  suffered 
for  a  career  he'd  advise  him  to  secure  a 
patent  right  on  some  good  washing-ma- 
chine.    To  quote  further: 

"Do  you  think  Shakespeare  could  break 
into  the  magazines  if  he  were  alive  to-day?  " 

"He  might  work  off  a  few  rimes  on  The 
North  American  Review  and  publications 
of  that  class,  but  the  popular  magazines 
would  send  his  manuscripts  back  with  the 
word  '  Rush '  written  across  the  envelop. 
William  was  too  fond  of  writing  about  the 
dead  ones.  And  he  couldn't  write  a  piece 
unless  he  had  a  few  kings  in  it.  The 
writer  who  would  make  a  living  to-day 
must  write  for  the  people  now  on  earth. 
Nowadays  poets  and  authors  must  con- 
sider the  Tired  Business  Man,  who  is  one 
of  the  chief  consumers  of  literature,  and 
anything  that  makes  the  Tired  Business 
Man  more  tired  is  going  to  fall  flat.  Old 
Bill  was  painfully  obscure  in  places,  and 
obscurity  won't  do  in  these  strenuous 
times.  If  an  able-bodied  man  would  sell 
poetry  he  must  write  poetry  that  the  Tired 
Business  Man  can  understand  at  one  read- 
ing. This  isn't  a  reflection  on  the  public 
intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  horse  sense. 
Modern  life  is  full  of  problems,  complex 
and  difficult,  and  the  man  who  concentrates 
his  mind  on  his  problems  all  day  doesn't 
want  to  concentrate  it  on  tediously  obscure 
poetry  at  night.  There  are  many  people 
who  refuse  to  recognize  as  a  poet  the 
writer  who  makes  his  meaning  clear  in 
every  line,  but  that  sort  of  writer  is  coming 
into  his  own.     If  Bill  Shakespeare  lived 


now  he  would  have  to  drop  his  halidoms 
and  BUch  things  and  write  about  phono- 
graphs and  revolving  churns,  and  I  doubl 
whether  he  could  do  it ." 

"Has  the  present-da^  poet  any  other 
mission  than  making  money?" 

"Such  a  query  should  be  passed  over 
with  silent  scorn.    The  modern  newspaper 

poets  are  doing  more  to  brighten  the  world 
and  make  it  a  good  place  to  live  in  than 
all   the  extinct    poets  in    the    Hall   of   Fame 

or  Westminster  Abbey  ever  did.  The  news- 
paper poets  are  forever  preaching  the 
sanest  optimism,  designed  for  the  people 
who  really  need  the  inlluence  of  optimism 
—the  breadwinners,  the  weary,  and  heavy- 
laden.  Browning  sat  in  a  palace  and  wrote 
optimistic  verses  for  people  who  lived  in 
palaces,  and  such  people,  as  a  rule,  don't 
need  the  assurance  that  God's  in  his 
heaven,  and  all's  right  with  the  world. 
That  assurance  would  do  more  good  if  it 
reached  the  hard-working  people  who  have 
burdens  to  bear — and  they  never  read 
Browning.  They  read  the  humorous  col- 
umn in  their  favorite  newspaper,  which 
column  is  full  of  genuine  encouragement, 
written  by  blithe  spirits  who  work  for  their 
living  like  the  people  they  address.  Bert 
Leston  Taylor,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Strick- 
land Oillilan,  Wilbur  Nesbit,  S.  E.  Riser, 
A.  L.  Bixby  are  prominent  among  the 
American  poets  of  this  generation  who  are 
doing  real  good  in  the  world,  and  none  of 
them  has  much  show  of  breaking  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame  just  now,  but  it  may  be  that 
sentiment  will  have  changed  in  another 
fifty  years,  and  large  granite  monuments 
will  be  erected  over  these  gifted  and  genial 
men  whose  mail-order  harps  have  made 
life  happier  and  better.  The  poet  certainly 
has  a  mission,  and  he  will  go  ahead  mishing 
whether  the  financial  returns  are  large  or 
small." 

"Are  poets  born  or  made?" 

"Both.  Unless  one  is  born  with  'the 
poet's  ear'  he  never  will  produce  good 
rime.  And  if  he  has  that  equipment  he  has 
to  be  whipt  into  shape  before  he  can 
accomplish  anything,  and  the  whipping 
process  means  travail  of  spirit  and  great 
bitterness.  The  born  poet  usually  is 
sensitive,  and  he  writhes  when  rude 
critics  laugh  at  him,  or  when  beefy  editors 
go  through  his  songs  with  a  blue  pencil. 
Also,  he  invariably  takes  himself  too 
seriously  when  he  is  young,  and  falls  into 
the  unappreciated  genius  attitude,  which 
makes  him  unpopular  at  his  boarding- 
house.  He  is  continually  meeting  with 
rebuffs  and  disappointments,  and  it  is 
not  strange  if  he  becomes  a  cynic  before  his 
side  whiskers  are  grown.  Yet  all  this 
training  is  necessary  to  him  if  he  would 
make  good  use  of  his  gift.  The  poet  who  is 
petted  all  his  days  may  some  time  publish 
a  book  of  his  choicest  gems  at  his  own 
expense,  but  he'll  never  sell  much  of  his 
product  to  hard-hearted  editors  who  are 
painfully  short  of  sentiment,  and  who 
are  always  basely  figuring  on  'what  the 
people  want.'" 

"What  do  the  people  want?" 

"They  want  poetry  easy  to  read,  poetry 
with  a  jingle  in  it,  poetry  that  treats  of 
the  things  and  conditions  they  are  familiar 
with,  and  they  want  their  poetry  clean 
and  wholesome.  The  best  American  news- 
paper poetry  fills  all  these  requirements, 
and  that's  why  it  is  doing  so  much  good. 
A  man  sees  in  the  newspaper  a  clever 
rime  full  of  hope  and  encouragement,  and 


TwoSparKPlugsinOne 

I  he  smooth  working  of  any  gas  engine  depends 
upon  the  regularity  of  firing  in  the  cylinders.  Thus 

the    importance   ol   the   gpark   phi^r.    is  out   of  all 

proportion  to  its  size.  It  is  virtually  the  heart 
<>f  the  engine. 

In  the  Blitz  you  obtain— for  the  first  time — a 
standardized  spark  plug,  especially  constructed  to 
withstand  every  possible  demand,  together  with 
an  attractive  design  and  a  beauty  of  finish  that 
is  unsurpassed. 
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"The  Spark  That  Never  Fails  " 

Top   nut  for  connection    to    cable       . 
terminal.    Nickel  plated. 

Threaded  washer  for  ho'ding  outer 
porcelain  jacket  in  position.   Nickel      <- 
plated. 

Porcelain  jacket — gives  additional 
strength   and    sturdiness — [  rolects     — 
the  inner  plug  from  moisture  and      <5 
breakage.       Rich,    dark    blue  with 
gold  lettering. 

4.     Brass  bushing — holds  core  firmly  in 
steel  shell.  4 


5-  Complete  core.  A  sheet  of  pressed 
mica,  which  in  itself  is  a  perfect  in- 
sulating material,  is  wound  literally 
around  an  electrode  bolt  that  runs 
entire  y  through  the  middle  of  the 
finished  plug.  The  mica  covered 
portion  of  the  bolt  is  completely  5 
encased  in  porcelain,  fastened  firmly 
to  fcrm  the  complete  core.  The 
porcelain  proterts  the  mica  from  ab- 
sorbing oil,  thus  preventing  short- 
circuit.  Note  the  large  size  of  the 
firing  point. 

6.  Copper-rimmed     asbestos     gasket 
thatf  tsbetweencoreandsheli.mak-     Q 
ing  the  plug  perfectly  gas-tight. 

7.  Shell  turned  from  one  1  iece  of  solid 
cold  rolled  steel  —  carefully  ma- 
chined and  case-hardened  —  with 
regular  threads  and  special  exten- 
sions to  fit  all  engines. 

Here's  How  it's  Done 

First  comes  the  mica  foundation. 
This  is  then  completely  covered 
with  a  porcelain  shell  which  pro- 
tects the  mica  from  oil.  Then  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  over 
all  is  p.aced  an  outer  jacket  of 
the  tc  ughest  and  strongest  por- 
celain obtainable. 

Mica  is  unbreakable,  but  readi- 
ly absorbs  oil.  Porcelain  is  oi 
pioof.butat  hestisfragile.  Thus 
by  including  both  forms  of  insu- 
lation in  its  construction  the 
Blitz  combines thevittuesof  the 
micaplugand  the  porcelain  plug 
without  the  weakness  of  either. 

You  Can  Break  the  Porcelain,  but 
You  Can't  Break  the  Blitz  Spark 

If  the  outer  porcelain  should 
be  broken  thi  mica-porcelain 
inner  core  remains  intact. 
Even  should  bo. h  porcelains 
be  broken  the  sleeve  of  mica 
still  gives  perfect  insulation  and 
keeps  the  spark  jumping  at  full 
strength. 

Ask  your  hardware  or  accessory 
dealer  for  Blitz  Spark  Plugs. 
Si. 00  each,  in  individual  metal 
box.  If  you  don't  find  them, 
send  S4.00  and  your  dealer's 
name  for  set  of  four  Blitz  Spark 
Plugs.    Sent  postpaid. 

Booklet  Al  upon  request. 

THE  RANDALL-FAICHNEY  CO. 

Jamaica  Plain  Sta.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Manufacturers  of  JERICHO, 

"  The  Horn  That  Says  '  Please  '  ' 

Best  for  motorcycles  as  well  as  autos.    Special  model  for  Fords 
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SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 

combine  service  and  economy. 
Elimination  of  superfluous 
parti  not  "cheapoest  ■. 
material  or  manufacture, — 
makes  the  prices  low. 

Metal  Framed  (ilass  Doors 
slide  horizontally  in  steel- 
lined  grooves.  Dust  is  ex- 
cluded. Binding,  Sticking 
and  Noise  are  eliminated. 
1 1  9  ftfs  freight  paid— see 
»„jr    ,„,  D»«i  $U.OU  note  — for   this 

handsome  bookcase  in  Solid  Oak,  Golden,  Fumed  or 
Weathered  finish 

FOUR  DRAWER  VERTICAL  LETTER 
FILE-HOLDS  20,000  LETTERS 

All  S  >lid.  Seasoned  Oak. 
Nn  tar-board  or  binder's 
board.  As  strong  as  in- 
terlocked joints,  t:liie 
and  screws  can  make 
them.  The  thirty  (30) 
interlocked  joints  are 
held  by  sixty  screws. 
Drawers  on  Roller  Bear- 
ings.ind  tit  ted  with  auto- 
locking  follow  blocks. 

Files      are     almost 
wear  proof 

$13.25 

freight  paid — see  note 

Your  letters  stand  on 
edge,  held  by  follow 
blocks  or  compressors. 
Reference  to  any  letter 
is  instantaneous.  You 
cannot  buy  a  more  ser- 
viceable tile  —  at  any 
price. 

Made  also  in  three- 
drawer  size  for  15,000 
letters  —  $11.25.  and 
two  drawer  size  for 
10,000  letters — $8.00. 

55^«'-  Sectional  Filing  Cabinets 

Compact  — Convenient 
A  START   for   small    offices  —  a 
NECESSITY  for  special  purposes  in 
larger  offices. 

There  are  28  kinds  of  sections  to  meet 
almost  all  requirements.  All  hand- 
somely designed,  durably  constructed 
and  beautifully  finished.  Solid  Quar- 
tered ( )ak.  You  add  sections  only  as 
more  filing  space  is  needed. 
Cr„A  "Filing  Suggestions" — a  help- 
riCv  jul  booklet  sent  with  Catalog 
"F" — 96  pages  Commercial  and  l'ro- 
fessional  Office  Devices.  Catalog  "H" 
shows  two  complete  lines  Sectional 
Bookcases — both  kinds  in  Standard 
and  Mission  Designs. 

Ni— Freight  i>.iid  on  $10  oo'orders 
Olc  to  Ry.  Station-  in  Eastern  and 
Central  States.  Consistent  prices  in 
West  and  South. 

The    *ffe*e*    Manufacturing  Co. 

56  Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

.Yen    Yurk  Office  75  John  Street 


I-See-Co     Smokes 

Fresh  From  the 

Factory 

(Charge*  Prepaid) 

Seven   varieties,  all  long  filler.     Made 
without  paste  or  binder.    Try  the 
Slendora,  6  in.,  Blender   stogie  for  in-be- 
tween smoke.     (  le.tr  Havana,  long  filler, 
hand-made;   Prii  e  per  hundred,  $3.00. 

Senior,  (i  in.  panatela,  long  filler, 

stogie;  Price  per  hundred,  $3.00. 

Adrema,  5  in.  clear  I  la- 

\  .ma  filler  cigar;   Price 

per  hundred,  $3.50. 

Money  back  if  not  more 
than  talitfied. 
If  you  prefer,  send  40c 
lor  ten  assorted  sample 
smokes,  values  from  $2 
to  $7  80,  prepaid  and 
Insured. 

\i.  ,,      ■  addrssi 

ranted,    everywhere,    to 
ell  Indh  idual  sni 

ImiiIh  rj  (  ilt.it  I ... 

(Mi.,  link-.  ».  Vs. 


lie  cuts  it  out  and  shows  it  to  his  friends, 
and  carries  it  in  his  pocket-hook,  and 
takes  it  home  and  reads  it  to  his  family, 
and  his  wife  pastes  it  in  the  scrap-book 
for  future  reference.  That  sort  of  poetry 
is  tiding  more  good  than  all  the  high- 
brow stuff  on  the  shelves.  Sam  Walter 
Foss  wrote  a  poem  about  the  man  who 
lived  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
You  know  the  poem.  It  has  been  read  by 
millions  of  people,  and  nobody  ever  read 
it  without  feeling  kinder  and  without 
experiencing  a  desire  to  do  some  good. 
That  rime  is  going  the  rounds  year  after 
year;  it  has  the  scrap-book  championship 
of  the  United  States.  Ii  has  done  more 
practical  good  than  all  the  'classics'  you 
could  load  into  a  box  car.  That's  the  kind 
of  poetry  the  people  want,  and  the  fact 
that  they  want  it  shows  that  their  hearts 
and  heads  are  all  right.'' 

"It  has  always  been  understood  that  a 
poet  should  be  lean  and  hungry-looking. 
How  can  you  be  fat  and  be  consistent?" 

"Fat  with  me  is  merely  a  harmless 
eccentricity.  In  order  to  be  a  success,  a 
poet  must  have  some  eccentricity.  One 
bard  wears  his  hair  long,  and  the  kids  guy 
him  whenever  he  goes  to  the  post-office  for 
a  rejected  manuscript.  Another  wears  a 
monocle  and  is  so  busy  keeping  it  in  place 
he  has  no  time  to  write  poetry.  Another 
cultivates  a  Vandyke  beard  and  a  lisp.  I 
tried  out  all  the  standard  eccentricities  and 
found  them  all  lacking  in  some  essential. 
I  experimented  with  some  new  ones,  too. 
I  used  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  in  a  straw 
hat  and  linen  duster  whenever  there 
was  a  blizzard,  and  in  July  I'd  wear  heavy 
furs  and  snow-shoes.  These  experiments 
attracted  much  attention,  and  were  grati- 
fying to  that  extent,  but  they  caused  so 
much  personal  inconvenience  that  I  had  to 
abandon  them.  Then  I  concluded  that 
getting  fat  would  give  me  as  much  distinc- 
tion as  anything,  so  I  subscribed  for  all 
the  health  magazines  and  began  eating 
all  the  foods  which  were  condemned  by 
them,  and  the  result  is  before  you.  When 
I  stand  on  one  end  of  Emporia  the  other 
flies  up.  Of  course  my  scheme  isn't 
strictly  original.  It  was  worked  with  great 
success  by  Ben  Jonson.  Old  Ben  was  so 
fat  he  had  to  use  a  block  and  tackle  to  lift 
himself  out  of  liis  chair,  and  he  was  so 
popular  that  people  called  him  'rare  Ben 
Jonson!'  Not  well  done  Ben  Jonson,  or 
Ben  Jonson  medium,  mark  you.  Fat  is 
necessary  to  my  business.  I  am  writing 
optimism  all  the  time,  and  the  people 
wouldn't  have  confidence  in  a  lean  opti- 
mist. In  the  days  to  come  all  poets  must  be 
optimists  or  go  out  of  business,  and  so  fat 
poets  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  The  bard  of  fifty  years  hence 
will  look  like  W.  H.  Taft  or  Manmtoff." 

"Do  you  live  on  dates  and  pomegranates 
and  such  things?" 

"No.  My  favorite  dish  is  corned  beef 
and  cabbage,  and  I  am  partial  to  fried 
onion-.  1  eat  three  times  a  day  regularly, 
and  eat  with  great  skill  and  enthusiasm. 
When  there  are  mince  pies  in  the  house 
my  wife  has  to  put  a  time-lock  on  I  lie 
cupboard  door.  I  find  that  I  can  do  my 
best  work  alter  eating  boiled  sauerkraut, 
and  always  keep  a  can  on  hand.  It  is  a 
good  substitute  for  the  old-fashion  ed 
inspiration." 

"Do  sjrou  expeel  to  make  poetry  your 
life-work?" 

"By  no  means.  My  highest  ambition 
is  to  own   a  covered   wagon   and   travel 


When  you  don't  wear 
shoes,  wear  "Comfys" 

GET  the  •'Comfy"  Slipper  Habit. 
Buy  a  pair  and  keep  them 
handy.  You  slip  in  and  out  of 
them  in  a  jiffy. 

In  the  morning  to  the  bath,  at  night 
when  your  feet  need  rest,  at  home 
or  traveling  in  the  sleeper  and  the 
hotel,  the  "Comfy"  Habit  brings 
more  real  comfort  than  you  can 
imagine.  Get  a  pair  today  and  you 
will  learn  why. 

There  js  only  one  genuine,  the  Daniel 
Green  'Com'y ."  In  buying  felt  slippers, 
insist  upon  ihis  '  Comfy"  trade  mark. 


L 


Trade 
Mark 


Livingston  "Comfy,"  higher  cut,  shown 
at  left  in  brown,  wine,  oxford  or  chin- 
chilla gray  $2.00 
Slip-on  "Comfy"  shown  at  right  in  navy 
or  oxford  gray                                              $1.75 

Our  Catalogue  No.  62  will  introduce 
you.    Send  for  it. 

Dealers:  Send  for  Catalogue  D  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  adding  this  line  to 
your  men's  "Solid  Comfort  Department." 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

121  East  13th  Street,  New  York 


W^w 


inene  collar^ 


0»r  free  sample  will  prove  com- 
fort and   economy.     Send  postal  I 
stating  size  and  whether  you  want  I 
high  <t  low  oollar. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dept.  C  Boston,  Mass. 


H4/~1#'YD17'C  THE  ORIGINAL 

JVK-JV-JIxl-i  i3  NONLEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN    PEN 

TO  be  perfectly  satisfactory  a 
Fountain  Pen  must  write  at 
the  first  stroke  and  continue 
to  write  freely  and  evenly.  It  must 
have  a  large  ink  capacity;  it  must 
fill  easily  and, most  importanl  of  all, 
it  must  he  absolutely  non-leakable 
no  matter  how  it  is  carried. 

In  other  words,  it  must  be  a 
Moore's,  the  first  fountain  pen  to 
which  the  word  non-leakable  could 
1  c  accurately  applied  and  today  the 
one  pen  thai  you  can  thoroughly 
trust  to  be  true  to  its  name. 

There's  .1  Moore  to  suit  every  hand.  For 
sale  l>\  dealers  everywhere, 

/  ,.,  fart,  i,  ...  1  1  UooT(  1  is  unconditionally 
guar  <i  nit  < </. 

American  Fountain  Pen  Co. ,  Manufacturers 

Adams,  dishing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 
168  Devonshire  Street       .       .       .       Boston,  Miss. 
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over  the  country  trading  horses.  When 
I  have  earned  enough  money  to  buy  a 
string  of  ponies  I  expect  to  send  my 
lyre  to  the  junkman." 


V 


A    GIRL'S    ESCAPE    FROM    SIBERIA 

SO  many  refugees  from  Russian  prisons 
have  come  to  this  country  in  the  last 
few  years  that  most  of  the  stories  of 
thrilling  escapes  from  Siberia  and  from 
the  jails  in  the  kingdom  proper  have  lost 
much  of  their  novelty,  but  the  narrativo 
of  Marie  Sucloff  is  not  of  the  usual  brand. 
Miss  Sucloff  has  two  escapes  to  her  credit, 
and  her  tale,  as  told  in  an  interview  with 
Izzola  Forrester,  of  the  New  York  World 
Magazine,  makes  the  creations  of  most  of 
the  scenario  writers  for  the  "movies"  look 
tame  by  comparison.  Miss  Forrester  says 
the  girl  exile  "bears  on  her  slender  shoul- 
ders the  most  pitiful  and  tragic  load  of  ad- 
ventures" of  any  of  the  strange  waifs  of 
fate  and  circumstance  cast  up  by  life's  high 
tide  on  the  shores  of  Manhattan.  To 
quote: 

Behind  her  lies  a  trail  leading  back  over 
this  country  to  Chicago,  Canada,  England, 
Europe,  through  the  Red  Sea  around  to 
Shanghai,  China,  overland  through  China 
to  Manchuria  in  the  north,  and  from  there 
to  the  land  of  living  death — Siberia. 

Eleven  years  she  has  lost  out  of  her 
young  life,  lost  forever  back  in  those  tombs 
of  souls  which  the  Russians  call  their 
military  prisons.  She  was  seventeen  the 
first  time  she  made  the  long  overland  march 
in  the  manacled  line  to  a  little  colony  up 
near  the  arctic  circle,  two  thousand  miles 
away  from  her  home  in  Karka,  a  village  of 
Vilna,  Lithuania. 

"And  there  is  no  sight  in  the  world  like 
that,"  she  says,  her  dark  eyes  still  somber 
with  the  horror  of  that  trip.  "Do  you  know 
what  it  means  to  see  hundreds  of  human 
beings  chained  to  each  other,  marching, 
inarching  day  after  day  away  from  home 
and  kindred,  perhaps  for  life,  because 
they  have  lifted  up  their  feeble  strength 
against  the  atrocities  that  crush  the 
heart  out  of  native  Russia?  I  marched 
with  other  girls,  some  younger  than  myself, 
and  with  us  were  feeble  old  women  and 
gray-haired  men.  If  we  stumbled  or  fell 
the  Cossacks  used  their  whips.  Some  died 
— we  almost  envied  them." 

She  sat  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  leaning  her 
arms  on  its  lower  rail,  hands  clasped 
tightly,  looking  ahead  of  her,  but  not  at 
the  narrow  vista  of  New  York  streets 
beyond  the  window. 

English  she  speaks  brokenly,  but  under- 
stands well.  A  young  Russian  comrade, 
Gregory  Yarros,  interprets  for  her  when 
she  suddenly  forgets  and  pours  out  a  flood 
of  frantic,  indignant  Russian.  Then,  for 
the  instant,  her  slim  figure  grows  rigid,  her 
eyes  darken,  the  brows  draw  down,  and  her 
full,  beautifully  modeled  lips  seem  to  speak 
words  of  fire.  Then  it  passes  and  she  is 
quiet  again,  her  shoulders  drooping,  her 
hands  lying  in  her  lap. 

"Most  of  the  girl  comrades  are  from  the 
student  or  noble  class,"  she  resumed.  "I 
was  not.  My  people  are  peasants.  I 
have    not    seen    them — my    mother    and 
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Announcing  the  New  Typewriter 

Oliver  Number  7 

We  announce  an  amazing  model — the  OLIVER  NUMBER  7 — 
a  typewriter  of  super-excellence,  with  automatic  devices  and  refinements 
that  mark  the  zenith  of  typewriter  progress.  A  marvel  of  beauty,  speed, 
and  easy  action.      Typewriting  efficiency  raised  to  the  wth  power. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7  embodies  all  previous  Oliver  innovations  and  new  self- 
acting  devices  never  before  seen  on  any  typewriter.  A  leap  in  advance  which 
places  the  Oliver  ten  years  ahead  of  its  time.  So  smooth  in  action,  so  light  to  the 
touch,  so  easy  to  run,  that  experts  are  amazed.  A  model  that  means  to  the  typist 
delightful  ease  of  operation. 

A  model  that  means  a  higher  standard  of  typewriting,  longer  and  better  service. 

The  NUMBER  7  is  now  on  exhibit  and  sale  at  all  Oliver  Branches  and 
Agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

TypcWri-tcr  M 

The  Standard  Visible   Writer 


The  new  model  has  more  improve- 
ments, refinements  and  new  uses  than 
we  can  even  enumerate  here. 

The  "cushioned  keyboard"  with 
"anchor  keys"  and  the  new  automatic 
features  mean  less  work  for  the  hands, 
less  strain  on  the  eyes,  less  manual  and 
mental  effort. 

With  all  of  these  masterly  mechanical 
improvements  we  have  made  the  ma- 
chine more  beautiful  and  symmetrical. 
From  every  standpoint  the  OLIVER 
NUMBER  7  attains  superlative  excel- 
lence. * 

Nothing  you  could  wish  for  has  been 
omitted.  The  new  devices,  refinements, 
improvements  and  conveniences  found 


on  the  NUMBER  7  represent  an  enor- 
mous outlay  and  vastly  increase  its  value 
— the  price  has  not  been  advanced  one 
penny.  We  shall  even  continue  in  force 
our  popular  17-Cents-a-Day  purchase 
plan,  the  same  as  on  previous  Oliver 
Models. 

The  OLIVER  No.  7,  equipped  with 
the  famous  Printype,  if  desired,  without 
extra  charge. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  seethe  new 
machine  before  you  buy  any  typewriter 
at  any  price.  Note  its  beauty,  speed 
and  easy  action,  its  wonderful  automatic 
devices.  Try  it  on  any  work  that  is 
ever  done  on  typewriters.  Try  it  on 
many  kinds  of  work  that  no  other  type- 
writer will  do. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  type- 
writer that  introduced  such  epoch-mak- 
ing innovations  as  visible  writing,  visible 
reading,  Printype,  etc.,  should  be  the 
first  to  introduce  automatic  methods  of 
operation. 

Oliver  Book  DeLuxe 

We  are  just  issuing  a  richlv  illustrated  cata- 
log describing  the  Oliver  No.  7.  A  copy  is 
5  ours  for  the  asking.  There  are  still  openings 
for  more  Local  Agents  in  man/  localities. 
This  is  a  good  t  ime  to  investigate  these  money- 
making  opportunities.  (400) 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1078  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg..  Chicago 


No  filing  drawers  to  warp,  sw  11  or  stick.  No  tugging  or  pull- 
ing to  file  or  get  at  papers.  No  "wabbly"  equipment.  Also 
greatest  protection  against  fire,  damp,  weather,  rats,  mice 
anj  sneak-thieves. 

ym&eg  Vertical  Files 

or  damp  weather  %S      -^^^^  Drawers  run  all  the  way  Eeg.TJ.  S.Pat, 

on  machine-tooled  steel  rollers,  and  give  an  extra  filing  space  of  3U0  _  Off. 
sheets  each.  We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  standard  steel  office 
equipment  in  the  country.  All  beautifully  finished  in  natural  wood 
and  olive  green  effects.  Large  production  means  economy  for  you. 
Write  today  for  our  free  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors.  We  will  also 
send  you  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

The  General  Fireproof  in  g  Co.,  2913  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown,  0. 
Brandies.  New  York  and  Chicago  (13)  Ac  encie*  Everywhere 
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Chippendale. 


"One  is  Judged  by  the 
Books  One  Keeps" 

Callers  have  little  time  to  read 
titles — so  they  judge  the  books 
bj  the  case  that  contains  them. 
Family— books— ease— all  are  close- 
ly related. 

Library  Cases 

are  popular  because  they  meet 
needs  of  design,  as  well  as  of  con- 
venience. These  cases  are  made 
in  period  styles.  They  give  you  a 
selection;  without  requiring 
special  construction,  they  har- 
monize with  your  wishes. 

They  Do  Not  Look  Sectional — 
but  They  Are ! 

Macey  Library  Cases  are  sold  in  the 
better  grade  of  furniture  stores  all  over 
the  country,  but  where  not  represented, 
we  ship  direct  from  factory  prepaid. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  1213  which  con- 
tains helpful  suggestions  on  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  library  as  well  as  the  home. 

The  Macey  Co.,  1526  Division  Ave.,  S. 
£.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Designers  and 
Makers  of  Library  Cases  and  Filing  Appli- 
ances. 


Are  Your 
Carbon  Copies 
Permanent? 


Write  for 

Your  Free 

Sample 

Sheet 
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There  Is  no  small  Item  which  so  nearly  affects  the  safety  I 

of  your  business  as  carbon  paper.     "W  tu  n  the  cost  it  so  * 

•mall,  It  is  sure  ly  absurd  not  to  profit  by  the  permanently  =S 

dear  and  reliable  record*  furnished  you  by  = 

CARBON  PAPER 

In  blue  or  bUck  Its  cop'rs  are  Tradable  for  all  time.  They  | 

never  fade,  smudge  nor  nib.  They*  re  so  sharp  and  clean  j 

they're  often  IWato  tell  from  the  original.  100  of  these  | 

beautiful,  legible  copies  on  be  made  from  one  sheet  oi  ] 
MultlKopy.    20  copies  ran  l>e  madfl  at  one  writing. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO..  334  Contreu  St..  Boston,  Mas*,  j 
New  York         Chicago         Philadelphia         Pittsburgh 
Atkfor  Star  Prand  Typewriter  Ribbon* 
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father,  and  seven  brothers  and  sisters — 
since1  1905,  after  my  first  escape.  Seeing 
how  hard  they  worked  to  get  a  hare  living 
out  of  their  land,  and  how  they  were  for- 
in  tear  of  their  rulers,  was  it  any  wonder 
that  I  grew  to  hate  the  government  that 
so  opprest  its  children? 

"I  wrote  to  some  friends,  telling  what  I 
thought  of  conditions.  When  a  search 
was  made  of  their  home,  my  letters  were 
found.  I  remember  the  day  when  they 
came  for  me  to  take  me  to  prison.  I  did 
not  mind  so  very  much,  only  lor  my  mother 
and  father.  I  was  glad  to  be  one  more 
\  i lice  uplifted  against  tyranny  and  crime. 
"Eighteen  months  I  awaited  trial  in 
prison,  and  then  when  my  turn  came  I 
was  sentenced  for  life  to  exile  in  Siberia. 
Why?"  She  smiled  and  shrugged  her 
slender  shoulders.  "I  was  a  dangerous 
revolutionary  person.  It  was  different  that 
first  time,  tho.  As  an  exile,  I  was  allowed 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  in  the  village, 
alt  ho  the  soldiers  are  all  around  you  even 
there.  Then  after  several  years  of  patience 
and  good  behavior,  they  did  not  watch  me 
so  closely.  Besides  I  was  not  strong. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  think  I  would  dare 
to  attempt  the  journey  alone. 

"I  told  some  of  the  comrades  that  I  was 
going.  Oh,  you  don't  know  the  hope  that 
springs  up  when  one  escapes!  It  means 
that  if  one  succeeds,  the  world  will  know 
the  truth  that  is  buried  in  those  living 
graves.  They  all  gave  me  messages  to 
carry  back  to  the  dear  ones  left  behind,  and 
one  couple  begged  me  to  take  their  little 
child  with  me,  so  that  it  might  be  saved 
from  that  life.  I  was  glad  to.  It  was  com- 
pany to  me,  and  helped  in  my  disguise,  for 
I  said  I  was  its  mother. 

"We  got  away,  hidden  in  a  farmer's 
wagon.  It  was  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
nearest  place  where  I  could  find  shelter 
with  comrades  who  knew  of  my  coming,  but 
I  found  refuge  at  night  in  the  huts  of  the 
poor  along  the  way.  Miserable  and  hope- 
less as  their  life  is,  they  rejoice  to  help  and 
protect  others.  I  thought  often  that  we 
would  freeze  to  death,  the  little  one  and 
myself,  but  we  lived,  and  I  gave  the  child 
to  its  grandparents  in  Russia. 

"Perhaps  I  should  not  have  gone  to  see 
my  own  people,  but  I  did.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  secret  police  finding  me,  so  I 
went  on  to  Paris  to  meet  some  of  the  com- 
rades to  give  them  messages  from  Siberia 
and  to  get  instructions. 

"Then,  in  1906,  came  a  terrible  outbreak 
in  the  south.  The  general  at  Sebastopol, 
in  the  Crimea,  ordered  hundreds  of  sailors 
shot  down  without  trial  for  mutiny  in  the 
Black  Sea  fleet.  His  name  was  Chukhim. 
My  girl  comrade,  Katia  Ismailovitch,  the 
daughter  of  a  Russian  general  herself, 
killed  the  Governor-General.  She  was  shot 
without  trial  within  twenty-four  hours.  I 
was  arrested  with  others  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  Siberia. 

"Several  of  us  girls  went.  One  was 
Marie  Spiridonoff,  a  writer.  She  was  very 
beautiful.  The  Cossacks  mistreated  her, 
ami  then  beat  her  with  knouts  on  her  bare 
shoulders.  She  is  twenty-seven  now,  and 
is  si  ill  in  Akatui.  We  were  allowed  twenty 
minutes  a  day  exercise.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  solitary  confinement. 
Some  kill  themselves,  or  go  mad,  but  most 
of  us  always  hope  to  escape. 

"There  were  only  six  women  in  thai 
prison,  and  over  three  hundred  men.  One 
of  the  men,  Oregon  (Jrrshuni,  escaped  in  a 
barrel  of  sauerkraut,  and  regulations 
were    stricter   afterward.     That   occurred 
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EsterbmoK 

Pens 


Hi 

To  those 
who  use 
a  pen  only 
occasional- 
ly, Esterbrook 
Pens  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  satisfactory 
assistant;  to  those  who 
write  constantly,  an  in- 
valuable ally  and  friend. 

Backed  by  a  half-century's 
reputation. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
New  York  Camden,  N.  J. 


JJsk  your  stationer 


4%  to  5%%  SURE 

is  certainly  better  than  a  possible  7  per  cent,  or 
8  per  cent  which  you  may  or  may  not  get.  You 
can  depend  on  getting  your  money  regularly  when 
you  invest  in  the  only  kind  of  securities  we  offer— 
the  highest  grade  of 

Municipal  Bonds 

{Free  from  Income  Tax) 

These  bonds,  payable  from  taxes,  backed  by  the 
entire  wealth  of  rich  counties,  cities  and  school 
districts,  contain  every  element  of  a  desirable 
investment  — SAFETY,  CONVERTIBILITY 
and  ATTRACTIVE  INCOME.  They  are  the 
same  kind  of  bonds  which 

The  U.  S.  Gov't  Accepts  as 
Security   for  Postal   Savings   Deposits 

But  instead  of  the  2^  which  the  Postal  Banks 
pay,  these  Bonds  will  yield  from  4%  to  $%%. 

Write  for  Booklet  F— "Bonds  of  Oar  Country"— FREE 

New   First  N&t'l  Bank,  Dept.  6,  Columbus,  O. 


PARIS  G/JRTERS 

^lo  metal  can  touch  you 

"VfOU'LLfindembodied  jn  them 

great  .improvements;  the    re- 
sult of  careful  thought  by  men 
who  have  made  garter  making 
a  study  for  years. 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Chicago — New  York 
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in  1910.  Then  a  St.  Petersburg  official 
named  Vysotzky  came  to  us  specially  ap- 
pointed to  put  down  any  rebellion.  The 
i lay  he  arrived  ho  ordered  every  one  in  the 
prison  lasht  by  the  Cossacks.  Ten  of  (he 
men  attompted  suicide.  One  died,  lie 
was  Sazonoff,  who  killed  Plehve. 

"We  women  were  ordered  away  to 
another  prison,  nine  miles  from  there.  It 
was  the  dead  of  winter,  and  we  had  to 
march.  Two — another  girl  and  myself — 
were  down  sick  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  even  the  prison  doctor  said 
we  had  better  not  be  moved.  But  at  night 
they  came  to  us,  Marie  Spiridonoff  and  my- 
self, and  took  us  away.  Oh,  I  can  not 
tell  you  the  suffering  and  misery  of  that 
march  through  the  night.  You  long  to  die 
— that  is  all. 

"After  five  years,  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  escape  or  die.  I  had  been  very  ill, 
and  they  sent  me  to  the  prison  hospital  at 
Irkutsk,  for  an  operation.  It  was  filthy 
there.  After  two  weeks  I  escaped.  No, 
I  can  not  tell  you  who  helped  me,  but  I 
put  on  a  suit  of  boy's  clothes  and  slipt 
out  by  night. 

"For  a  month  I  lay  hidden  in  the  town 
when  they  thought  I  had  gone  on.  As  soon 
as  I  was  strong  enough  to  travel,  I  was 
disguised  and  sent  away  into  Manchuria. 
From  Shanghai  I  w7as  sent  to  Italy  by 
steamer  and  so  reached  Paris. 

"From  there  I  went  to  London,  bearing 
messages  and  telling  what  we  had  all  gone 
through.  Everywhere  we  know  we  are 
hunted  by  the  Russian  spies,  but  what  of 
it?  When  I  think  of  those  still  back  there 
in  those  black  prison  holes  of  death  I 
would  gladly  give  my  life  to  save  them." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


It's  Easy. 

If  you  have  not  a  face  that  goes 
With  opera-hat  and  evening  clothes, 
Affect  a  blank  and  vacant  stare, 
'Twill  get  you  almost  anywhere. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


Complimentary. — Jack — "  I  was  just 
admiring  Mabel's  hair.    How  pretty  it  is." 

Mabel's  Rival — "  Oh,  she  has  some 
prettier  than  that." — Boston  Transcript. 


Good  Reason. — Gabe — "  Why  is  it 
that  Slick  always  wins  at  poker  and  yet 
can't  win  a  bet  on  the  ponies?  " 

Steve — "  He  can't  shuffle  the  ponies." — 
Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


Needed  Every  One. — Asker — "  Could 
you  lend  me  a  V?  " 

Tellit— "  No,  I  couldn't." 

Asker — "  Have  you  a  friend  that 
would  lend  me  a  V?  " 

Tellit — "  No.  I  have  not  a  friend  to 
spare." — Kansas  City  Star. 


To  the  Rescue. — An  Englishman  sat  at 
a  New  York  boarding-house  table.  One 
of  the  boarders  was  telling  a  story  in  which 
a  "  dachshund  "  figured.  She  was  unable 
for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  word. 

"  It  was  one  of  these — what  do  you  call 
them? — one  of  these  long  German  dogs." 

The  Englishman  dropt  his  fork;  his  face 
beamed.  "  Frankfurters!  "  —  Lippincott's 
Magazine. 
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THE  STANDARD  PAPER  FOR 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY 


* 


IDDEN  IN  EVERY  LET- 
ter  is  a  secret  about  the 
man  who  wrote  it.  Men 
who  read  much  corre- 
spondence learn  to  read 
from  the  character  of  the 
stationery  facts  that  the 
writer  did  not  know  he 
was  revealing.  ^  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  reveals  a  man  proud  of  his 
business — for  the  man  who  is  not  proud  of 
his  business  feels  no  incentive  to  put  his  let- 
ters on  such  paper  as  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
•I  That  you  must  pay  a  little  more  for  Old 
Hampshire  because  it  does  things  is  natural. 
But  it  is  economical  in  its  efficiency. 
CJ  Write  on  your  present  letterhead  for  samples  of 
modern  letterheads — if  you  care  to,  include  10c  for 
package  of  Semi-Business  Stationery. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 
SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 

THE  ONLY  PAPER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
MAKING  BOND  PAPER  EXCLUSIVELY 


H 


5,000  Letter  Heads 

"Be  Judged  by  Your  Stationery" 


for    5  000     Good 

I  orul  Letter  Heads 
tn  substantial  dust 
proof  boxes: freight 
paid  anywhere  east 
of  the  Mississippi, 

ARTISTICALLY  PRINTED 

Full  size,  8K  x  11  inches — just  the  right 
weight.  Send  your  copy  today.  Proof  mailed 
promptly  fur  your  O.K.  Samples  on  request. 

CONNORS— Good  Printing 

221  Main  St.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


$3,000.22  IN  ONE  YEAR 


Make  it  repairing 
automobile  tires. 
Punctures 
and  blowouts 
are  common. 
Tires  need  re- 
treading, and 
vulcanizing. 

EACH  AUTO  SOLD 
MEANS  MORE 
TIRES  TO  MEND. 

Auto  tire  repair  6eld  a 
hundred    tiaiea    bi~£er 
id  better  than  old  bicycle 
days.    Joh.ison,   Tex.  writes, 
"l  made  as  hieh  as  $18  profit 
in  one  day.'/    Investigate  to- 
day. 


HAYV/CCD  TIRE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

068  Ave.101    I  ndianapol  is.  Ind. 
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BROOKS' 
BUFFET  No.  412 


.  s 


Dealers*  Price  $65 
Brooks'  Factory  Price  $33 

A  buffet  t'iat  will  adorn  any  home.  Fash- 
ioned from  solid  Quartered  Oak — 57  in. 
lonsj — 56  in.  high — 23  in.  wide.  Bevel  Pla.e 
Mirror  8x48  in. 

Finest  of   Furniture 
At  Half  Retail  Price 

Our  unique  merchandising  plan  saves  you 
at  least  \$.  When  you  deal  with  us  you 
are  dealing  with  the  manufacturer — not  a 
mail  order  house  or  jobber  or  wholesaler. 
We  sa^e  you  all  the  dealers'  and  jobbers' 
profits. 

Buy  Direct  From  Our  Factory 

Another  thing— our  original  sectional  method 
6aves  %  the  packing  cos.s,  %  the  freight 
costs  and  Ji  the  factory  floor  space  we  would 
require  if  our  furniture  was  sent  assembled. 
All  additional  reasons  why  you  save  J4  \v  en 
you  buy  "Masierbuilt"  Furniture,  which  is 

Shipped  in  Sections  that  Anyone 
Can  Assemble  in  20  Minutes 

Army  and  Navy  Quarters  are  equipped  with 
this  furniture  in  preference  to  all  others. 
Dealers  even  are  buying  it  and  assembling 
i  t  in  their  own  stores  and  selling  it  for  from 
40  to  50  percent  more  than  you  can  buy  it 
direct.  Get  more  information.  Get  our 
book.    It's  Free.   Send  a  pos.al  for  it  today. 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1802  Rut  Are.,  Saginaw,  Michigan 


Send  Postal  For 

FREE    . 

Furniture 
Book 


BROOKS' 
SETTEE  No.  109 

Dealer*'   Price  $40.00 

Brooks'  Factory  Price  $18.50 

Solidly  made  of  Quartered  Oak 

— S4  in.  low? — 29  in.  deer) — 33K 

in.     high.      Cushion    covered     with 

Marokene  Leather. 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 

Notes,  Mortgages,  Ins.   Policies   and  Valuable  Papers  are 
>.ile  in  a  BarTer  New  Document  File.    Will  lasta  lifetime. 


Made  of  ateel,  covered  with  Chaw?  leather,  18  strong  manila 
pocketa,   4^1  10K  In.,    with    metal    eyeleta.    Cora    allows 
expansion.     Guarantied  Satisfactory  or  Monty  Rtlurnfd. 
A.  C.  BARLER  FILE  CO..  68  W.  Ltka  St..  Chicago 


Scorching  Sarcasm. — "  Phew  !  I  put  the 
lighted  end  of  that  cigar  in  my  mouth." 

"  How  lucky  you  were,  dear,  to  dis- 
cover it  immediately." — Life. 


A  Rap  at  Somebody. — Another  good 
thing  about  babies  is  that  they  never  go 
around  telling  the  smart  things  their 
daddies  said. — Galveston  News. 


The  Real  Spouter. — "  What  is  a  gusher 
in  an  oil  field?  "  asked  the  Old  Fogy. 

"  The  man  who  writes  the  prospectus," 
replied  the  Grouch. — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


Too  Dear. — Chick — "  Mama,  can't  I 
have  a  little  brother?  " 

Mrs.  Hen—"  Great  Scott,  child  !  don't 
you  know  that  eggs  are  fifty-five  cents  a 
dozen?  " — Judge. 


Two  Good  Ones. — There  are  two  reasons 
why  some  people  don't  mind  their  own 
business.  One  is  that  they  haven't  any 
mind,  the  other  that  they  haven't  any 
business. — Harvard  Lampoon. 


The  Joke  That  Failed. — Customer  (try- 
ing on  dress  suit,  jokingly) — "  I  hope  I'll 
never  be  mistaken  for  a  waiter."    . 

Tailor — "  When  in  doubt,  keep  your 
hands  in  your  pockets  1 " — Judge. 


Not  So  Rich.—"  This  political  pie—" 
said  the  disappointed  office-seeker,  sadly. 

"  Well,  what  about  it?  " 

"  It  isn't  anything  like  the  kind  our 
fathers  used  to  make." — Washington  Star. 


Both  Won. — "  I'll  bet  you  a  dollar  you 
don't  remember  me,"  exclaimed  the  seedy- 
looking  stranger,  as  he  extended  his  hand. 

"  You  win,"  replied  the  business  man. 
"  Here's  your  dollar.  Beat  it." — Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer. 


Remote. — "  You  are  a  relation  of  the 
Richleighs,  aren't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  a  distant  relation." 

"  How  distant?  " 

"  Well,  as  distant  as  they  can  keep  me." 
— New  York  Mail. 


As  the  World  Moves. — "  I  see  New  York 
did  considerable  begging  for  one  of  those 
reserve  banks." 

"  What  of  it?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  New  York  used  to 
dictate." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Business  Reason. — An  old  colored  man, 
charged  with  stealing  chickens,  was  ar- 
raigned in  court  and  was  incriminating 
himself  when  the  judge  said:  "  You  ought 
to  have  a  lawyer.     Where's  your  lawyer?  " 

"  Ah  ain't  got  no  lawyer,  jedge,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  His  Honor, 
"  I'll  assign  a  lawyer  to  defend  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  suh;  no,  suh  !  Please  don't 
do  dat !  "  the  darky  begged. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  judge.  "  li 
won't  cost  you  anything.  Why  don't  you 
want  a  lawyer?  " 

"  Well,  jedge,  Ah'll  tell  you,  suh,"  said 
the  old  man,  waving  his  tattered  old  hat 
confidentially.  "  Hit's  jest  dis  way — Ah 
wan'  tuh  enjoy  dem  chickens  mahse'f !  " 
Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


Explicit. — Mrs.  Yocngbride  (to  butch- 
er)— "  I  want  two  pounds  of  beefsteak,  and 
have  it  rare,  please." — Boston  Transcript. 


And  Vice- Versa. — "Johnny,"  said  the 
teacher,  "  who  were  the  two  strongest 
men  of  olden  times?  " 

"  Samson  and  Hercules." 

"  Can  you  tell  anything  about  them?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Samson  was  a  regular  Her- 
cules."— St.  Louis  Star. 


A  Rare  Work. — Fogg  reports  that  he 
overheard  this  in  the  book  department  of 
one  of  our  big  stores: 

Customer  —  "  Have  you  Arnold's 
poems?  " 

Salesgirl  (turning  to  head  of  depart^ 
ment) — "  Miss  Simpson,  have  we  Benedict 
Arnold's  poems?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Rebuke. — The  big  man  with  the  I-know- 
it-all  expression  sneeringly  watched  the 
little  man  who  was  eating  from  a  sack  of 
peanuts. 

"  Down  where  I  come  from  we  use 
peanuts  to  fatten  hogs,"  remarked  the  big 
man. 

"  That  so?  "  asked  the  little  man. 
"  Here,  have  some." — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


Too  Cruel. — Daniel  Webster  was  once 
sued  by  his  butcher  for  a  bill  of  long 
standing.  Before  the  suit  was  settled  he 
met  the  butcher  on  the  street  and,  to  the 
man's  great  embarrassment,  stopt  to  ask- 
why  he  had  ceased  sending  around  for  his 
order. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Webster,"  said  the  trades- 
man, "  I  did  not  think  you  would  want  to 
deal  with  me  when  I've  brought  suit 
against  you." 

"  Tut'!  tut !  "  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  sue 
me  all  you  wish,  but  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  try  to  starve  me  to  death !  " — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


Obedient  Willie. — Willie  was  struggling 
through  the  story  in  his  reading  lesson. 
"  'No,'  said  the  captain,"  he  read,  "'it  was 
not  a  sloop.  It  was  a  larger  vessel.  By 
the  rig  I  judged  her  to  be  a^-a-a-a-a — '" 

The  word  was  new  to  him. 

"  Barque,"  supplied  the  teacher. 

Still  Willie  hesitated. 

"  Barque  !  "  repeated  the  teacher,  this 
time  sharply. 

Willie  looked  as  tho  he  had  not  heard 
aright.  Then,  with  an  apprehensive 
glance  around  the  class,  he  shouted: 

"  Bow-wow  !  " — Detroit  Fret  Press. 


Veracity  Paid. — Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  boy,  and  he  applied  for  a  job. 

"  We  don't  want  lazy  boys  here.  Are 
you  fond  of  work?  "  asked  the  boss. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  boy — looking 
the  boss  straight  in  the  face. 

"  Oh,  you're  not,  aren't  you?  Well. 
we  want  a  boy  that  is." 

"There    ain't    any,"    insisted    the    bo\ , 

doggedly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  are.  We  have  had  a 
dozen  of  that  kind  here  this  morning 
looking  for  a  situation  with  us." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  not  lazy?  " 
persisted  the  boy. 

"  Why,  they  told  me  so."  i 

"  So  I  could  have  told  you  so;  but  I'm 
not  a  liar." 

He  got  the  job. — New  York  Call. 
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Save  Your  Car  From 
Road  Rack 

Springs  are  not  merely  a  matter  of  comfort — they  are  one  of  the  most  vital  factors 
in  the  life  and  durability  of  the  car.  Springs  take  the  shocks — the  vibrations,  the  stresses, 
the  thrusts  from  the  frame,  the  radiator,  motor  shaft,  transmission  and  tires. 

The  better  the  springs  the  more  they  save  your  car.  The  making  of  perfect  automobile  springs  is 
such  highly  specialized  work  that  car  manufacturers  find  it  expedient  to  purchase  from   the  best 
equipped  spring  engineers,  designers  and  makers.  Our  list  of  patrons  is  an  "Honor  Roll"  of  the  fore- 
most American  manufacturers.     As  in  all  manufactured  products,  there  is  a  standard  of  excellence 
representing  the  highest  development  of  the  spring  industry.     That  standard  is 


RESILIENT 
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SELF-UJBRlC*1 


From  the  selection  of  the  ore  that  is  to  make  the  steel  to  the  final  tests,  every  Detroit  Spring  is  given 
careful  supervision  and  inspection  by  some  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  country.  Every  Detroit  Spring 
is  especially  designed  for  the  make  of  car  to  which  it  is  to  be  fitted. 

It  has  its  individual,  three-fold  heat-treatments,  determined  by 
the  Detroit  Steel  Products  engineering  corps. 

It  is  given  tests  specified  by  these  engineers,  and  when  it  is 
finished,  it  is  truly  a  part  of  the  car  for  which  it  was  made,  even  to 
the  composition  of  the  steel. 

Detroit  Springs  are  Guaranteed  for  Two  Years. 

Three  final  tests  are  given  Detroit  Springs,  which  subject  them 
to  far  greater  strains  than  they  are  likely  to  get  in  actual  service. 

Their  resiliency  is  proved,  their  hardness,  strength  and  elastic- 
ity. They  are,  therefore,,  guaranteed  against  settling  and  breakage 
— the  twin  troubles  of  every  car-driver. 

Look  for  the  Self-Lubricating  Cups.     On  the  ends  of  each  leaf 

are  small  lubricating  cups  filled  with  a  long-lived  lubricant  which 

is  spread  between  the  leaves  as  they  rub  one  upon  the  other. 
This  is  a  feature  found  in  no  other  springs  and  forever  pre- 
vents squeaking. 

Write   for  our   new   book,  finely  illustrated,  telling  the  fact- 
story  of  Detroit  Springs. 


ETTTING  the  leaves  of  the  spring  to- 
gether  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
processes  in  spring  making.  The  experts 
tell  when  the  leaves  fit  perfectly  by  the 
"feeling"  through  the  pincers. 

These  men  "fit"  the  leaves  more  accu- 
rately than  any  machine  could  possibly 
do  it.    They  are  high-priced  men,  but 
upon  perfect  fitting  depends  much  of 
the  resilience,  life  and    strength    of 
Detroit  Springs. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

2250   E.  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  Michigan 

Also  Manufacturers  of 


Harvey  Friction  Spring  Gear,  D.  S.  P.  Drop  Forgings,  etc* 
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Your  Income  Tax 
Perplexities 

We  can  be  of  practical 
assistance  to  you  in  solving 
your  income  tax  perplexities. 

If  you  are  subject  to  this 
tax  the  law  requires  that  you 
must  file  not  later  than  March 
1st,  a  personal  report  of  your 
actual  income. 

Our  Income  Tax  Depart- 
ment will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  not  only  in  preparing 
your  report  but  by  answer- 
ing any  questions  that  may 
bother  you. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


"What  Shall  I  Do 
WithMy  Money?" 


Competition  in  the  investment  business  is 
a  really  confusing  element  to  the  prospec- 
tive investor. 

Our  conception  of  the  investment  busi- 
ness is  that  it  is  an  advisory  one  to  its 
clients,  open,  |  frank  and  in  careful  confi- 
dence. We  enjoy  cultivating  the  good-will 
of  clients  who  buy  securities  that  have  a 
good  past.  There  is  no  better  guarantee  of 
future  profits. 

Our  advice,  backed  by  our  experience  and 
reputation,  is  at  your  service.  Frankly,  isn't 
our  experience  likely  to  be  of  help  to  you? 

Write  us  for  our  Current  Offering  L.D. 

A.  H.  Bickmore  &  Co. 

Ill  Broadway  New  York 


Whenyou  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Ira* 
i  Property,  you  take  as 
'  possilile.  You  receive 
be  sure  of  receiving 
al  is  amply  protected. 
L*t  us  send  you  our  list  of  Loam  an  1  suine  vrry  Interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  lias  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Sessions  Loan  k  Trust  0o.,  l).-pt.  A,  .Marietta,  8a. 


6-jjjJ    ■■     When  you  purchase  from  u 
Q-*         m   proved  Georgia  City  or  Farm  I 
/O       m    little  chance  as  is  humanly  p 
Sure    I    f"'1"  W  x"  "'  *  an'l  ^"ll  t>an 
§     H  regularly.     Your  principal 
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Safety  and  6% 

Investors  seeking  safety  or  their 
funds,  together  with  an  attrac- 
tive interest  return,  should 
carefully  investigate  tne  merits 
of  the  first  mortgage  6%  bonds 
we  own  ana  offer. 

Their  soundness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  ever  suffered  loss 
on  any  security  purchased  of  this 
House,  founded  32  years  ago. 

Write  for  The  Investors'  Maga- 
zine, our  monthly  publication. 
and  Circular  No.  888-B 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE  ^p  BOND  BAN  KERS 
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TRAU9   BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  STRCCT 
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VIEWS   OF  THE   OUTLOOK 

JAMES  J.  HILL  was  quoted,  during  the 
last  week  of  January,  as  having  raid  he 
could  detect  "no  cloud  in  the  sky."  He 
made  this  remark  not  only  to  newspaper 
men,  but  in  private  conversation  with 
hankers.  He  took  much  encouragement 
from  an  evenly  distributed  fall  of  snow 
throughout  the  Northwest,  and  he  believed 
that  from  this  snow  and  the  rains  that 
preceded  it,  a  large  part  of  the  country  had 
be?n  amply  secured  against  any  chance  of 
drought.  His  information  from  the  winter 
wheat  belt,  both  the  northern  and  southern 
portions,  was  that  the  crop  had  been  well 
protected  by  snow  and  rain.  One  of  the 
best  authorities  on  this  subject,  The  Mod- 
em Miller,  has  been  said  to  be  as  "moder- 
ately enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  for 
winter  wheat." 

As  to  general  business  in  the  immediate 
future,  opinions  are  declared  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  bo  "considerably  mixt." 
While  sentiment  is  better  and  money  and 
ere  lit  are  easier,  "the  change  has  not  been 
sufficiently  marked  as  yet  to  arouse  every- 
one to  its  importance."  Finances  in  general 
throughout  the  world  "show  a  remarkable 
improvement" ;  political  sentiment  is  "grow- 
ing better";  and  stocks  of  merchandise  are 
low.  After  we  get  further  along  in  the 
year,  business  conditions  promise  to  get 
better.  Easy  money  conditions  have  al- 
ready "uplifted  confidence,"  and  it  is 
probably  only  a  question  of  time  when 
natural  conditions  "will  operate  to  swell 
trade  in  every  direction."  The  Boston  News 
Bureau  declares  that  "bigger  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  phenomenal  revulsion  in 
credit  conditions." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Company,  in  their 
circular  letter  of  February  2,  declared  that 
"a  very  noticeable  and  well-defined  change 
had  come  over  the  financial  markets.  Three 
causes  were  cited  for  the  change — the  pas- 
sage of  the  Currency  Bill,  the  increasing 
ease  of  money,  and  "the  growing  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  toward  the 
trusts  would  be  dominated  by  a  sincere 
intention  to  give  them  a  square  deal." 

WOMEN   SHAREHOLDERS    IN 
CORPORATIONS 

The  latest  instalment  of  the  corporation 
shareholders'  returns  compiled  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  shows  the  number  of 
individual  women  shareholders  in  railway 
and  industrial  corporations.  It  appears 
that  in  252  such  corporations  the  number 
of  women  shareholders  has  now  reached 
310,000,  of  whom  1:50.0(10  hold  shares  in 
railroads  and  ISO. 000  in  industrial  corpor- 
ations. Investments  by  women  in  the 
stocks  of  corporations  are  increasing.  On 
January  1,  women  constituted  -IN  percent. 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  they  own  48  per  cent,  of  the  equity 
in  the  road,  bul  that  48  per  cent,  of  the 
number  qf  shareholders  are  women.     How 

rapidly  women's  names  are  increasing  on 
the  books  Of  corporations  is  seen  in  a 
statement  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  road 
in   1912  there  were  35,370  women  stock- 


holdars,  whereas  now  there  are  40,325.  In 
the  Union  Pacific  road  the  increase  has 
been  from  8,445  to  8,960;  in  the  New 
York  Central  from  8,259  to  8,859;  in  the 
New  Haven  from  9.710  to  10,474;  in  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany from  2.5,529  to  28,188;  in  the  Unite,! 
States  Rubber  Company  from  4,350  to 
5,780.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  women  shareholders  in  28  rail- 
roads for  the  years  1912  and  1913: 

1913 

Atch 15.040 

Be.  Crk.  RR 58 

Hiss.  \   L.  E 193 

Buff.  &  S.  RR 81 

Cent.  N.  Eng 4 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J 310 

Cent.  Verm 138 

Chic.  &  Alt 220 

C ..  B.  &  Q 171 

Chic.  &  E.  Ill 156 

('..  R.  I.  &  P.  Rv 214 

Ch.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  0 477 

Del.  &  Hud 3,020 

Hock.  Valley 52 

Kana.  &  M  ich 2 

Kan.  C.  South 586 

L.  Island 184 

Louis.  &  Nash 1,589 

N.  Y.  &  Hail 239 

Pere  M  arq 643 

P..  Ft,  W.  &  C 1,32.5 

Rock  Isl.  Co 920 

St,  Jos.  &  Gr.  Isl 90 

st,  L.  Southw'n 120 

Southern  Ry 3,5(il 

T.  &  Pac.  Rv 114 

T..  St.  L.  &  W 213 

Virginian  Ry 4 


1912 

13.412 

58 

186 

9 
312 

22(1 
17(1 
ltiii 
197 


Total 29,730 


64 

530 
185 

280 

643 

1,365 
886 

in) 
120 

i20 

216 

4 

19.219 


The  same  newspaper  had  previously  pub- 
lished the  number  of  women  stockholders 
in  25  other  railroads;  these,  added  to  tho 
number  in  the  above  table,  produce  the 
total  of  129,812.  Another  table  in  the 
same  paper  gives  the  number  of  women 
shareholders  in  161  industrial,  public  util- 
ity, and  miscellaneous  corporations.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  selection  from  this  table,  giving 
many  of  the  better  known  corporations: 


1913 

Adams  Express 1,667 

Am.  Beet 742 

Am.  Express 2.065 

Am.  Snuff 491 

Am.  Tobacco 2.821 

Am.  Type  Fndrs 548 

Am.  Writ.  Paper 301 

Baldwin  Loco 1,094 

Borden's  c.  Milk 1.227 

Borne  Scrvmser 1.447 

Chesebro  Mfg 1.406 

Colonial  Oil 300 

Colo.  Fuel  &  Iron 322 

Cumberland  P.  L 1.306 

Consul,  das  X.  Y 2.079 

I) ..  L.&   W.  Coal 800 

I)u  Pont  de  Nmi 634 

Eureka  Pipe  L 1,706 

Eastman  Kodak 2,120 

( ialena  Signal  O 1,757 

i  leneral  Electric 4,841 

i  leneral  Mot.  Co 782 

B.  P.  Goodrich  Co 1,563 

Intcr-Mitrop 1,015 

Internal.  Paper 8.949 

Laclede  Gas  864 

P.  I.oiillard  Co 1.837 

Lacka.  steel   198 

Loose-Wiles  His 678 

Mergenthaler  L 1.569 

Mexican  Petrol 223 

National  Biscuit     4.082 


New    York  Air  B... 

Nor   Butte  Min 

otis  Elevator , 

Pacific  Mail  s.  S 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co... 

Penna   salt , 

l'illsl>'\    Flour  M 

Press  steel  Car 

Pure  Oil  CO 

Penna.  Steel. 


204 

1.8(H) 

826 

140 

225 

I,  ISO 

23 

1.551 

546 

507 


Phelps,  Dodge  Co 114 

Pub.  Sit    O.  of  N.J 204 

Quincj    Mining 975 

Remington  Type 878 

{Continued  on  page  350) 


1912 

1.667 

643 

2.100 

452 

2.450 

504 

219 

428 

1.115 

2,664 

2.025 

300 

332 

l.l  is:, 

2.012 

801 

666 

2.1  is 

2.100 

2,193 

4.662 

lis.", 
121 

964 
3.839 

7  1  I 
1,672 

17s 

221 

1.5!  15 
259 


1,800 

824 
118 
210 

1,050 
23 

1,550 
463 
500 
100 
160 
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Public  attention   is   focusing   upon  one 

and  especially  upon  a  principle  in  that 
car  which  distinguishes  it  from  others 


Public  attention  is  focusing  upon  one  car,  and  especially  upon  a 
principle  in  that  car  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  cars. 

The  car  is,  as  you  will  surmise,  the  Cadillac ;  and  the  principle  is  its 
two-speed  direct  drive  axle. 

Partly  because  of  that  principle,  the  Cadillac  rides  differently,  and,  it  is 
said,  more  luxuriously  than  most  other  cars. 

The  sales  arguments  of  other  makers  tend  to  draw  public  attention  in 
another  direction — toward  the  more  conventional  types  of  construction. 

And  in  spite  of  that  powerful  influence  upon  public  opinion,  in  Europe 
and  in  America — professional  and  public  interest  insists  on  returning 
to  the  Cadillac  and  its  two-speed  direct  drive  axle. 

This  is  only  logical — it  is  merely  Cadillac 
history  repeating  itself,  as  in  the  three 
other  memorable  cases  in  which  Cadillac 
progession  altered  the  trend  of  motor 
car  practice.    . 

The  present  tremendous  interest  in  the  1914 
Cadillac  and  in  the  splendid  performances 
of  the  car  can  be  traced  directly  to  its 
source. 

To  begin  with,  more  than  8,500  owners  are 
now  driving  the  1914  Cadillac. 

More  than  8,500  people  expatiating  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  day  after  day, 
upon  the  unique  riding  qualities,  resulting 
from  the  latest  Cadillac  development,  are 
stimulating  the  keenest  interest,  even 
among  those  driving  other  cars. 

And  this  process  growing  and  growing  in 
volume,  since  the  first  of  the  new  cars 
appeared  last  summer,  received  a  pro- 
nounced impetus  several  weeks  ago. 

The  second  award  of  the  Dewar  Trophy  to 
the  Cadillac  was  an  extraordinary  en- 
dorsement. 

Coming  from  the  highest  professional  tribunal 
of  its  kind  in  the  world — the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain — it 
confirmed  every  Cadillac  owner  in  his 
conviction  that  there  never  have  been  such 
riding  qualities  in  any  car. 


The  Dewar  Trophy 


That  is  exactly  what  Cadillac  owners  are  saying — what  the  first  owner 
you  meet  will  say  to  you. 

And  these  two  things — the  zealous  partisanship  of  more  than  8,500 
owners  rendered  still  more  zealous  by  the  Dewar  award — are  being 
accentuated  by  press  comment  at  home  and  abroad. 

That  is  why  the  united  volume  of  attention  attracted  by  other  good  cars 
and  other  good  principles  of  construction  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  this  one  car  with  its  peculiar  principle. 

That  is  why  American  and  European  journalists  are  venturing  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Cadillac  has  impressed  a  fourth  indelible  imprint  upon 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

World-wide  interest  hat  been  aroused  by 
a  plain  and  indisputable  fact — that  the 
sensation  of  riding  in  the  new  Cadillac  is 
almost  like  the  sensation  of  floating  through 
space. 

All  the  technical  and  professional  discussion 
in  the  world  will  not  alter  that  extraordi- 
nary and  delightful  fact. 

That  is  why  we  are  impelled  to  caution  you 
again. 

If  you  wish  to  guard  against  disappointment, 
don't  delay  ordering  your  Cadillac. 

You  have  been  told  the  same  thing,  year 
after  year.  And  year  after  year,  with  an 
annual  increased  production,  the  Cadillac 
supply  has  fallen  short  of  the  demand. 

If  the  qualities  which  won  the  Dewar  Trophy 
— the  qualities  over  which  Cadillac  owners 
are  so  ardently  enthusiastic — the  qualities 
which  have  become  a  topic  of  world-wide 
interest — are  qualities  worth  getting  in  a 
motor  car — see  your  Cadillac  dealer  at  once. 

Because  these  qualities  are  peculiar  to  the 
Cadillac. 

They  flow  out  of  Cadillac  standardization, 
Cadillac  methods,  Cadillac  ideals  and  the 
Cadillac  two-speed  direct  drive  axle. 

It  is  these  qualities,  in  short,  which  constitute 
the  Cadillac  the  "Standard  of  the  World." 


Seven  passenger  car 
Phaeton,  four  passenger 


STYLES    AND    PRICES 

Standard  Touring  Car,  five  passenger $1975.00 

$2075.00      Roadster,  two  passenger     .     .     $1975.00       Inside  drive  Limousine,  five  passenger   $2800.00 
1975.00      Landaulet  Coupe,  three  pass.       2500.00      Standard  Limousine,  seven  passenger     3250.00 


All  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  top,  windshield,  demountable  rims  and  full  equipment. 


4 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.D  etroit,  Mich. 
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$500  Will  Put  This 
$2000  Truck  Into  Service 

The  earnings  of  the  truck  itself  will  take  care  of  the  remain- 
ing monthly  payments.  Thus  The  Selden  Sales  Plan  meets  the 
credit  requirements  of  general  business,  and  enables  any  reliable 
business  house  to  install  a  truck  without  withdrawing  the  full 
purchase  price  from  its  working  capital. 

The  Selden  Truck 

Rated  capacity  one  ton,  guaranteed  to  carry  3000  lbs.  Embodies  all  the 
successful  principles  of  truck  construction,  and  in  addition  will  be  found 
by  comparison  stronger,  part  for  part,  than  other  trucks  of  the  same 
rated  capacity.  Frame,  bolts,  springs,  axles,  wheels,  bearings, — every 
vital  part  is  sturdier  than  the  best  engineering  practice  requires. 
This  extra  strength  assures  durability,  long-  life  and  a  great  future  saving 
in  maintenance  and  repairs.     It  puts  service  into  the  truck  itself. 

Selden  Trucks  are  giving  constant,  economic  service  in  many  lines  of 

business  under  practically  every  possible  condition. 

Write  for  detailed  information  about  the  Selden  Sales  Plan  and  the  name 

of  the  nearest  Dealer.     On  request  we  send    "  Guide  For  Buying  and 

Operating  Motor  Trucks,"  written  by  an  expert  on  truck  installation. 

We  want  dealers  in  unassigned  territory  who 
desire  to  sell  a  truck  worthy  of  their  best  efforts. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  CO.,  306  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.T. 
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X-cclo  Runabouts 
Those  with  the 
Snow  Whit* 
Decks 


r,*- 


IDEALIZING  IN  MOTOR-BOAT  CONSTRUCTION 

For  some  years  we  have  quietly  gone  about  our  work  in  the  construction  of  what 
we  believe  are  the  finest  motor-boats  in  the  world.  We  do  not  believe  we  are  exagger- 
ating when  we  make  this  statement,  because 


'una 


bouts 


Hydroplanes 


have  attributes  which  the  average  boat 
builder  cannot  even  contemplate. 

Imagine  a  wondrously  graceful  hull,  pro- 
pelled by  a  magnificent,  powerful  and  silent 
motor.  Imagine  yourself  reclining  upon 
luxurious  upholstery  within  a  mahogany- 
built  motor-boat. 

Picture  further  the  touching  of  a  button 
which  electrically  starts  the  motor  and 
sends  your  craft  dashing  20  miles— JO  miles 
— even  40  miles  an  hour  over  the  waves. 


Picture  all  this  and  you  have  a  faint  idea 
of  a  X-celo  Runabout. 
We  do  not  construct  boats  to  a  price.  We 
design  them  first,  then  think  of  cost.  The 
mottoes  of  our  designing  department  are 
seaworthiness,  durability,  grace,  silence, 
luxury  and  speed. 

Yet,  when   considering   all  the  exclusive 
features  of  X-celo  Runabouts,  they  are  the 
least  expensive  motor-boats  built. 
Descriptive  folder  describing  these  won- 
derful craft  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


MILWAUKEE  YACHT  &  BOAT  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders  of  X-celo  Runabouts,  X-celo  Hydroplanes  and  X-celo  Cruisers 

409  Becher  St..  Milwaukee,    Wit. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  348) 

^     .  „  1913  1012 

Sears  Roeb  Co 871  .... 

Sherwin-WiU.  Co 202  198 

Studebaker  Corp 371  337 

So.  Perm.  Oil l ,608  1 .837 

So.  W.  Pa.  Pipe  L 1.516  1.953 

South  Pipe  Line 1.860  -'197 

Stand.  Oil  of  Cal 2.352  2,217 

Stand.  Oil  of  I nd 2.000  .... 

Stand.  Oil  of  Kans 1.480  1,803 

Stand.  Oil  of  Ky 1.380           

Stand.  Oil  of  N.  V 1,374  1.434 

s  Co 389  391 

Union  Oil  of  Cal 1,100  960 

United  CiK.  Mfrs 284  263 

United  Dry  Gds 1,100  .... 

I'n.  Switch  &  Sig 370  380 

1      -    Express 740  758 

Vacuum  Oil 1,864  2.075 

Vulcan  Dctinning 112  106 

\\  i  lis  Fargo  Ex 2,673  1,164 

F.  W.  Woolw.  Co 427  256 

A   SHORT   MEAT   SUPPLY 

Since  1910  there  has  been  in  this  country 
a  decrease  of  7,305,000  food  animals;  in  the 
population  there  has  been,  for  the  same 
period,  an  increase  of  nearly  7,000,000. 
These  figures  were  given  out  recently  in 
Washington  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, which  declares  their  meaning  to  be 
that  "it  will  take  18,259,000  more  meat 
animals  than  the  estimates  show  to  give 
the  present  population  the  same  meat  sup- 
ply that  was  known  to  exist  in  1910." 
Among  the  causes  of  this  shortage  in  meat 
animals,  the  following  are  named: 

The  encroachment  of  farms  upon  the 
range  territory. 

The  lack  of  a  proper  range-leasing  law 
permitting  economical  management  and 
utilization  of  ranges. 

The  shortage  iu  the  corn  and  forage  crop 
due  to  the  severe  drought  in  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Oklahoma  in  1913,  tvhich 
caused  the  farmers  in  those  States  to  dis- 
pose of  their  meat  animals. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  stock  feed,  re- 
sulting in  greatly  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  decline  in  stock-raising  on  farms  in 
the  East  and  South,  because  of  poor  mar- 
keting facilities,  resulting  from  many  local 
slaughtering  establishments  having  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  competition 
of  the  great  central  slaughtering  establish- 
ments of  the  West  and  Central  West. 

The  temptation  to  sell  live  stock  at  the 
prevailing  high  prices  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  them  with  high-priced  stock 
feed,  possible  loss  from  disease  or  accident, 
and  uncertain  prices  the  following  year. 

Enormous  losses  from  hog  cholera. 

The  competition  of  higher  prices  for 
other  farm  products. 

While  the  number  of  meat  animals  is 
now  7,000,000  less  than  it  was  in  1910,  the 
value  of  the  present  supply  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  supply  of  1910;  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  department,  it  is 
greater  by  $395,487,000.  In  this  fact  we 
see  one  reason  for  the  increased  cost  of  the 
food  supply.  The  farm  value  of  beef 
cattle  since  1910  has  increased  per  head 
from  $19.07  to  $31.13,  that  is,  about  63 
per  cent.  Swine  increased  in  the  same 
period  13.4  per  cent.  Sheep,  however, 
slightly  declined.  Further  comments  by 
the  department  are  as  follows: 

"This  increase  in  the  average  value  of 
meat  animals  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  farmers  or  stock-raisers  are  n  aking 
more,  if  any,  profit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cost  of  production  has  probably  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  increased  selling 
price  of  live  stock. 
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"The  largely  increased  value  of  meat 
animals  on  farms  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  cost  of  production 
and  the  increased  consumption  or  demand, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  production  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep 
has  actually  declined.  It  is  well  known 
that  producers  of  farm  products  are  the 
last  to  receive  any  benefit  from  higher 
prices  paid  by  consumers,  yet  they  are 
among  the  first  to  increase  production  if 
(here  is  a  prospect  of  realizing  better 
returns. 

"The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  present 
shortage  of  nearly  19,000,000  meat  ani- 
mals in  the  United  States  since  the  census 
of  1910  indicates  clearly  that  the  business 
is  not  profitable  to  producers;  otherwise, 
every  farmer  and  stock-raiser  in  the  country 
would  have  increased  his  herds  of  meat 
animals.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  estimated  average  value  of  meat 
animals  is  their  value  on  the  farm,  and  not 
the  wholesale  or  retail  value.  The  farm 
value,  or  average  price  received  on  farms, 
is  much  less  than  the  wholesale  prices  and 
considerably  less  than  the  retail  prices  to 
consumers. 

"Milch  cows  on  farms  have  increased 
in  number,  however.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  20,737,000  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  or  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1910.  The  farm  price  of 
milk  producers  has  increased  also.  The 
average  is  $53.94,  against  $35.79  in  1910, 
an  increase  of  50.7  per  cent. 

''Beef  cattle  are  19.2  per  cent,  short  of 
the  number  necessary  to  maintain  the  per 
capita  ratio  of  1910,  or  8,536,000  head. 

"Sheep  are  11.6  per  cent,  short,  or 
6,509,000  head. 

"Swine  are  5.2  per  cent,  short,  or  3,214,- 
000  head.  " 

RAILWAY    EARNINGS 

The  gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  Janu- 
ary this  year  showed  "a  disquieting  de- 
crease," according  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Traffic  men  were  reported  to  be 
"disturbed  by  what  seems  to  be  a  rather 
clearly  defined  tendency  for  gross  revenues 
to  decline  from  month  to  month  at  a  pace 
more  rapid  than  normal."  In  detail  the 
writer  says: 

Thus,  taking  latest  figures  for  the  group 
of  about  thirty-five  roads,  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January  produced  total  revenues 
only  76.3  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November,  compared  with  a  ratio 
figured  on  the  same  basis  for  these  periods 
a  year  ago  of  82.2  per  cent.  The  fall 
months  witness  the  peak  of  railroad  business 
and  smaller  monthly  totals  are  natural 
running  down  from  October  to  February, 
but  indications  in  the  current  season  are 
that  the  destine  is  sharper  than  usual,  viz., 
ratio  of  76.3  per  cent,  against  82.2  per  cent. 
"November  is  the  latest  month  for 
which  aggregate  revenues  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  are  available,  and  these  figures 
show  that  the  difference  between  volume  in 
November  and  October  last  fall  was 
decidedly  greater  than  normal.  November 
gross  in  1913  was  90  per  cent,  of  October 
gross,  compared  with  92.2  per  cent,  in  1912, 
93.2  per  cent,  in  1911, 94.2  per  cent,  in  1910, 
and  91.9  per  cent,  in  1909.  Total  figures 
are  presented  below: 

Year                October              November  Ratio 

1913 $290,605,914  $261,598,214  90.0% 

1912 292,122,140  270.470,698  92.2% 

1911 256,580,169  239,183.208  93.2% 

1910 263,464,605  248,559.119  94.2% 

1909 260,821,546  247,564,470  94.9% 

'  The  conclusion  from  these  figures  would 
be  that  at  the  opening  of  1914  business 
has  a  tendency  toward  contraction  in 
volume.  A  factor  in  the  showing,  having 
an  important  influence  in  the  result,  was 
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"Safety  First!" 


Saved  by  Good  Brakes! 

(Lined  with   100%  Perfect  Thermoid} 


At  "Death  Crossing" 
YOU  can  trust  Thermoid 
Brake  Lining  ....  Brakes 
you  cannot  rely  on,  utterly, 
are  a  constant  menace. 
Every  little  emergency  be- 
comes a  danger.  Big,  real 
perils,  when  brakes  betray 
you,  mean  destruction  of 
life  or  limb.  If  you  would 
guard  yours  well,  insist  on 
Thermoid.  It  is  100%  Per- 
feet  Brake  Lining. 

Brake  lining,  to  be  loo%, 
should  be  brake  lining  all 
through.  Not  merely  on  the 
outside.  Then  it  is  still  brake 
lining  as  long  as  any  of  it  re- 
mains. Dependable  to  the  last. 

Break  open  a  strip  of  ordi- 
nary brake  lining.  Now  cut 
open  some  Thermoid.  You 
can't  break  it.  It  is  too  com- 
pressed.    It  must  be  cut. 

Look  at  the  centers.  See 
the  loose,  stringy  inside  of 
ordinary  brake  lining.  When 


the  outside  is  worn  off,  how 
can  it  give  much  friction? 

Without  friction,  brake  lin- 
ing is  useless. 

You  find  Thermoid  the 
same  inside  and  out.  Worn 
paper-thin,  the  gripping- 
power  remains  the  same. 

Thermoid  is  constructed  of 


(And  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer knows.') 

Thermoid  contains  50% 
more  in  actual  material  than 
ordinary  woven  brake  lining. 
A  test  of  weigli  t  will  show  that. 

60%  more  labor  is  required. 
It  means  seven  operations  as 
against  three. 


™>A>M^^<zzzezz2_ 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSED 
Brake  Lining— 10096 


A  few  foremost    cars  using 

Thermoid  100%  Perfect 

Brake  Lining: 


Autocar 

Peerless 

American 

Lozier 

Palmer-Singer 

Cadillac 

Locomobile 

Rauch  &  Lang 

Wilcox  Trux 


White 

Marmon 

National 

Oldsmobile 

Stutz 

Fiat 

Apperson 

Kissel  Kar 

Simplex 


pure  Canadian  asbestos,  inter- 
woven with  solid  brass  wire. 
Under  giant,  heated  rolls  it  is 
impregnated  with  a  wondrous, 
secret  friction -compound 
forced  through  every  pore. 
Then  it  is  compressed  and 
cured  at  2000  pounds  pressure 
for  one  hour — at  intense  heat. 
This  hydraulic  compression 
is  tb.2  reason  Thermoid  is 
brake  lining  all  through. 
It  explains  why  its  density  is 
fixed — unvarying.  Why  it 
cannot  be  burned  out  nor  des- 
troyed by  heat  in  service  — 
nor  affected  by  oil,  water,  gas- 
oline, dirt.  Why  its  wearing 
life  is  greater.  Why  it  is  used 
on  more  high-grade  cars  than 
all   other  linings    combined. 


We  could  do  away  with  the 
extra  material  —  the  extra  la- 
bor— the  four  extra  operations 
—  and  still  offer  you  ordi- 
nary brake  lining.  Probably 
cheaper. 

But  it  would  not  be 
Thermoid. 

Supply  Dealer  or  Garage  Owner! 
Your  Jobber  Can  Supply  Yon, 


Our   Guarantee  —  Thermoid 
will  make  good,  or  WE  will 


THERMOID  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


CHE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bathing, 
clothinn,  accidents,  Hkin  diseases,  bail  habits,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup, 
colic,  worms,  tonsilitis.  12mo,  Cloth.  75  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YOKE. 


Backease  Suspenders 

CURE  BACKACHE 

They  relieve  the  snine  of  all  pressure  or  tension 
support  and  reduce  the  stomach  and  assist  in 
an  upright  healthful  and  graceful  poise.  Price 
$1  00  postpaid.  Write  today.  Send  height  and 
waist  measure. 
Backease  Suspender  Co.,  29  IT.  3rd  St.,  Dnlotb,  Minn. 


Over  80,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold  hy  recommen- 
dation. For  Personal  Desk 
or  General  Office.  It  checks 
mental  calculations.  Hand- 
some Morocco  case  free. 

Buy  Thru  Your  Stationer. 

Write  for  10  day  trial  offer. 

G.  Ganrher  ,'t.  A.  H.  Co., 

119  W.  Br'dw'y,  N.  Y.City. 


Agents  Wanted 


1  Adding  Machine 


CflB_00_lC 


THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 

Uy  A.  T.  Schufleld,  H.D..  M.H.C.S.E.     The  action  of 
the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  many  disorders  is 
considered  in  this  book  from  new  and  scientific  stand- 
points.   ]2mo.  Cloth,  3-17  pages.    $2.''0. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  T0"K 


(OF  COURSE) 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 

&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


Electric 

Vacuum 

Cleaner 


8^  Pound 

At  last  a  vacuum  cleaner  a  woman  can  handle 
as  easily  as  a  carpet-sweeper.  Weighs  no 
more.  Takes  up  only  two-thirds  as  much  room. 
*i  absolutely  guaranteed.  Rolls  on  rubber- 
tired  wheels  without  effort.  As  powerful  as 
many  big  unwieldly  machines. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial  JKffij1! 

_  _  today  for  free  book.    Don't  delay— send  now! 
THE  MORROW  CO.,    Dept.    2372,  Waukegan,    Illinois 

C-r.rtd   T-  m'lor'/  Stilt  <  'yen— Atjpnts  nvd  Dealprs   Write 
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Use  Pebeco  and  keep 
your  teeth  for  life — 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


saves  and  cleans  the  teeth,  because  it  overcomes  the 
cause  of  95%  of  all  decay.  It  neutralizes  the  acids 
formed  in  almost  everyone's  mouth  by  fermenting 
remnants  of  food,  and  renders  them  so  harmless 
that  they  cannot  weaken  the  enamel.  By  thus 
keeping  intact  this  hard  "armor  plate"  of  the  teeth, 
Pebeco  makes  it  impossible  for  the  decay-germs  to 
reach  the  softer  interior  "dentine"  and  "pulp.*  So 
that  the  decay-germs  have  no  chance  to  form  the 
familiar  "cavities,"  which  ordinarily  grow  larger  and 
deeper  till  either  your  dentist  fills  them  or  the  entire 
tooth  is  destroyed. 

Send  for  FREE  10-day  Trial 
Tnbe  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

and  prove  by  actual  test  that  Pebeco  preserves  the 
teeth,  as  well  as  beautifully  whitens  them,  purifies 
the  breath  of  all  odors  and  gives  such  a  refreshing 
sensation  that  its  use  is  a  distinct  pleasure. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories  of 
P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  is 
sold  everywhere  in  extra-large  tubes. 

LEHN   &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemist* 

Productrs  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 

107  William  Street  New  York 
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Absolutely  guaranteed.   II'A'//  / 
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the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
during    the   periods   under   consideration. 

The  closing  months  of  1913  witnessed  vary 
sharp  declines  in  steel  orders  and  serious 
curt  ailment  of  production  by  iron  and  steel 
mills  and  mills  in  allied  industries.  More 
lately  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the 
activity  in  the  steel  districts,  which,  if 
sustained,  should  aid  materially  in  cor- 
recting the  downward  trend  of  revenues." 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  many 
people  in  Wall  Street  are  reported  as  having 
refused  to  believe  that  a  change  for  the 
better  has  occurred  in  business  conditions, 
basing  their  opinion  on  the  "lack  of  indi- 
cation of  it  in  the  statements  of  the  rail- 
roads." A  writer  in  the  same  paper  points 
out,  however,  that  it  is  "perfectly  natural 
that  the  railroads  should  not  as  3ret  have 
shown  the  change  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
that  could  furnish  a  measure  of  improve- 
ment in  general  business,"  and  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  their  not  having  yet 
done  so.  Railroad  traffic  "is  the  product 
of  business  of  other  kinds,  and  hence  im- 
provement in  such  traffic  can  not  occur 
simultaneously  with  improvement  in  gen- 
eral trade."  Manufacturing  industries,  for 
example,  "must  be  kept  busy  for  some 
time  before  their  products  can  begin  to 
tax  the  capacity  of  transportation  com- 
panies." Improvement,  therefore,  may  be 
no  less  solid  when  the  railroads  have  not 
yet  felt  it.  A  change  for  the  better  usually 
has  gone  a  considerable  distance  before 
railroad  earnings  furnish  any  satisfactory 
indication  of  it.  This  paper  quotes  "an 
Eastern  railroad  man"  as  having  com- 
mented not  unfavorably  on  the  recent  un- 
satisfactory trend  of  railway  earnings,  as 
follows: 

"The  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
makes  a  poor  comparison,  but  should  not 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  full  twelve 
months'  results.  It  is  practically  assured 
that  gross  and  certain  that  net  earnings 
will  not  equal  last  year's  totals,  but  the 
second  six  months'  period  ought  to  show 
much  better  comparisons  than  the  half-year 
ended  December. 

"There  were  several  factors  uniting  to 
produce  the  showing,  wretched  in  many 
cases,  of  recent  months.  The  anthracite 
group  in  the  East  have  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  mild  weather  on  the  coal  traffic, 
and  the  grangers  of  the  West  have  felt  the 
lessened  freight  offerings  from  the  prac- 
tical corn  failure  of  the  Middle  West.  New 
England  revenues  reflect  the  unfortunate 
transportation  situation  there  and  the 
tariff  influence  on  the  textile  and  other 
manufacturing  industries.  Carriers  in  the 
Central  Atlantic  States  have  suffered  in 
common  with  the  iron  and  steel  and 
allied  industries." 

ENGLAND'S  GREAT  TRADE  LAST  YEAR 

The  year  1913  is  declared  by  The  Stalist 
of  London  to  have  been  "one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  prosperous  periods  ever 
experienced  by  the  British  people."  This 
was  the  case,  "in  spite  of  political  and 
financial  anxieties  and  drawbacks."  All 
the  industries  of  the  country  were  "actively 
engaged";  the  volume  of  production 
"exceeded  all  previous  totals";  there  was 
"practically  HO  unemployment"  and  the 
rate  of  wages  was  "higher  than  ever  be- 
fore." In  some  directions  profits  were 
not  as  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  year  "was  a  very  profitable 
<me.''    The  writer  presents  a  total  of  Greal 


Britain's  foreign  trade  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  with  these  figures  those  for  a 
few  other  years  as  far  back  as  1854,  the 
whole  presentation  showing  enormous 
expansion : 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Pounds  (excluding 
Exports  or  New  Ships) 

Excess  of  lm- 

Ltm  Net  ports  Over 

Year         Imports  tU-txports  Imports  Exports  Exports 

£  £  £  £  £ 

1913 769  110  659  514  145 

1912 745  112  633  480  153 

1911 680  103  577  449  128 

1910 678  104  574  421  153 

1909 624  91  533  372  161 

1908 593  80  513  367  146 

1907 646  92  554  416  138 

1906 608  85  523  367  156 

1905 565  78  487  325  162 

1904 551  70  481  296  185 

1903 543  69  474  287  187 

1902 528  66  462  278  184 

1890 421  65  356  263  93 

1880 411  63  348  223  125 

1870 303  44  259  200  59 

1860 210  29  181  136  45 

1854 152      19  133  97  36 

The  Economist  dwells  upon  this  subject 
with  satisfaction.  Noting  that  the  turn- 
over for  the  whole  year  amounts  to  1,404 
millions,  it  remarks  that  "half  a  dozen 
years  ago  it  was  considered  a  remarkable 
achievement  when  the  turnover  passed  the 
1,000  millions  mark."  It  adds  that  at 
anything  like  the  present  rate  of  progress 
"we  shall  have  doubled  that  figure  within 
the  next  decade."  It  sees  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  "far  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  a  genuine  increase  in  over- 
sea commerce": 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  total 
annual  national  income  of  Great  Britain 
barely  exceeds  2,000  millions,  it  is  evident 
that  the  imports  of  770  millions'  worth  of 
goods — paid  for  by  export  of  goods  and 
shipping  and  other  services  done  for 
foreigners — play  a  very  large  part  in  our 
material  prosperity.  An  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent,  in  ten  years  is  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  the  rapidly  growing  welfare  of  the 
community." 

Extended  comments  on  this  fine  showing, 
made  in  the  face  of  world-wide  stringency 
in  money,  are  presented  in  The  Statist  as 
follows: 

"As  far  as  this  country  was  concerned, 
the  dearness  of  both  banking  money  and 
capital  were  favorable  factors,  as  they  en- 
abled our  bankers  and  investors  to  obtain 
much  larger  returns  than  usual.  They 
were,  indeed,  specially  advantageous  to 
this  country,  as  British  investors  did  not 
share  in  the  nervousness  felt  by  investors 
on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States 
and  provided  capital  more  freely  than  ever 
before  at  the  high  rates  offered.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  spite  of  the  freedom  with  which 
Great  Britain  lent  money  and  capital,  our 
customers  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
seriously  suffered  from  the  stringency  of 
the  markets  for  money  and  for  capital. 
This  stringency  arose  from  the  effort  of  the 
Continental  banks  to  strengthen  their 
gold  reserves  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  political  situation  and  the 
nervousness  of  Continental  capitalists,  who 
not  only  were  unwilling  to  subscribe  as 
freely  as  usual  for  new  issues  of  capital, 
but  were  disposed  to  keep,  in  their  own 
strong  boxes  money  which  they  usually  left 
on  deposit  with  bankers.  The  Bank  of 
Germany  was  specially  conspicuous  for  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  its  gold  reserves  at 
the  moment  when  the  whole  world  was 
calling  for  an  expansion  rather  than  for  a 
contraction   in   bankers'    loans. 

"In  the  past  year  the  supply  of  capital 

(.Continued  on  page  355) 
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Electric 


Society's  Town  Car 


The  electric  automobile  has  become 
a  necessity  to  the  woman  with 
many  social  engagements.  And 
the  Detroit  Electric  has  justly 
earned  its  title,  "Society's  Town 
Car."     In  the  changeable  spring 


weather  —  as  at  other  times — this 
beautiful  car  carries  you  in  elegant 
comfort  and  independent  privacy 
to  the  reception,  tea,  theatre 
or  dance.  For  shopping,  also, 
it   is   the   ideal   of  convenience 


Remember,  too,  that  the  Detroit  Electric  is  built  and  backed 
by  the  world's  largest  makers  of  electric  pleasure  vehicles. 
Your    choice    of    many    models.        Catalog    on    request 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Builders  of  the  Detroit  Electric 

Largest  manufacturers  of  electric  pleasure 
vehicles  in  the  world 
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Efficiency  in  Operating 
The  Motor-Truck 


A  new,  permanent  system  of  transportation  has 
been  established  within  less  than  a  dozen  years. 
The  commercial  motor  vehicle  has  become  a 
permanent  factor  in  moving  the  world's  goods,  and 
within  certain  limits  transporting  passengers.  There 
are  now  in  the  United  States  alone  85,000  motor- 
trucks, representing  an  investment  of  approximately 
$150,000,000. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  new  system  has 
become  a  fixture  in  the  commercial  world  is  aston- 
ishing. All  other  transportation  systems  have 
developed  by  slow  degrees. 

To  bring  the  railway  to  its  present  capacity  has 
required  eighty-four  years'  evolution.  Steam  navi- 
gation dates  back  a  full  century.  Even  electric 
traction,  which  we  consider  "modern,"  has  been  in 
practical  operation  for  thirty-four  years.  Yet  the 
motor-truck  is  hardly  a  decade  old. 

So  quickly  has  the  truck  arrived  that  we  are 
confronted  with  an  unusual  situation.  The  actual 
means  for  a  vast  transportation  system  have  been 
perfected  before  its  operative  methods  have  been 
fully  developed. 

The  truck  is  here  to  stay.  Beyond  all  question, 
it  has  introduced  a  far-reaching  economic  element 
in  the  business  world.  The  problems  now  are: 
What  are  we  going  to  do — what  are  we  now  dcing 
with  this  newcomer?     Are  we  giving  it  a  fair  show  ? 

The  purchaser  should  realize  that  the  possibilities 
of  the  truck  are  great  or  small  as  he  makes  them. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  application 
of  efficient  operating  principles.  Traffic  engineers, 
delivery  superintendents,  and  loyal  drivers  are  all 
cooperating  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  truck.  The 
commercial  vehicle  is  remarkably  responsive  to  the 
application  of  efficiency  methods. 

The  manufacturer  or  merchant  now  operating 
horse-drawn  vehicles  should  not  buy  a  motor-truck 
until  he  is  prepared  to  operate  it  on  the  right  basis. 
This  is  often  more  important  than  the  question 
whether  or  not    to   substitute    motors    for   horses. 

Nearly  every  reliable  truck  manufacturer  em- 
ploys one  or  more  traffic  engineers  who  are  piepared 
to  study  individual  needs,  suggest  efficient  opera- 
tive   methods,  and  present   conservative  figures   of 


costs  and  accomplishments.  After  you  have 
received  the  truck  you  may  achieve  even  greater 
efficiency  than  the  figures  of  these  experts  indicate. 

The  question  the  truck  owner  must  constantly 
put  should  be — "Are  my  vehicles  producing  the 
maximum  returns  on  the  investment?"  Let  us  con- 
sider what  "maximum"  means  in  this  case. 

Owning  one  or  more  trucks,  you  are  in  the 
position  of  president  of  a  freight  line.  Your  success 
with  your  transportation  system  depends  upon  good 
management.  These  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  good  management: 

First,  an  actual  knowledge  of  what 
your  truck  is  doing. 

Careful  records  of  work  and  costs  with 
trip  cards,  gasoline  and  oil  cards, 
repair  records,  etc. 

Proper  terminal  facilities  for  rapid 
loading  and  unloading. 

EfBcient  garage  facilities. 
Cooperation  with  drivers  and  delivery 
assistants. 

Intelligent  mapping  of  trips. 
Avoidance   of   overloading  and   over- 
speeding. 

Saving  every  possible  idle  moment 
during  the  operating  hours. 

With  a  businesslike  application  of  these  methods, 
the  truck  or  delivery  wagon  will  yield  big  returns 
when  keyed  up  to  top-notch  efficiency.  Its  work 
is  so  far  beyond  the  scope  of  horses  that  it  should 
be  considered  entirely  apart  from  horse  vehicles. 

For  the  help  of  those  who  wish  information  on 
motor-trucks,  either  from  the  purchasing  or  operating 
standpoints,  we  maintain  a  Motor-Truck  Department. 

The  services  of  this  department  have  been  ex- 
tended to  hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  merchants 
during  the  past  few  years.  We  do  not  maintain  a 
staff  of  traffic  engineers,  nor  do  we  keep  on  hand 
elaborate  statistics.  Our  aim  is  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  makers  of  trucks  suited  to  your  needs  and  with 
traffic  engineers  who  can  give  you  the  benefit  of 
their  expert  knowledge.  This  service  is  gratis  to 
all  Literary  Digest  readers. 

MOTOR  -TRUCK  DEPARTMENT 

Theliterary  Digest 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  352) 

to  the  borrowing  States  has  been  seriously 
curtailed  in  consequence  of  the  disposition 
of  Continental  and  American  investors  to 
act  on  the  cautious  side,  and  altho  the  in- 
vestors of  this  country  supplied  more 
capital  than  they  ever  did  before  in  a  single 
year,  there  was  still  a  considerable  short- 
age. We  showed  last  week  that  the 
amount  of  capital  supplied  by  British 
investors  in  the  past  year  was  no  less  than 
E246,000,000,  with  £211,000,000  in  the 
previous  year  and  £190,000,000  in  1911. 
But  this  increase  of  £35,000,000  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  good  the  reduced  quan- 
tity of  capital  provided  by  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States;  and  as 
the  world's  need  of  capital  was  greater 
rather  than  less  than  in  the  previous 
year  severe  stringency  was  felt  all  round 
the  world.  What  the  stringency  would 
have  been  had  the  underwriters  and  in- 
vestors of  this  country  been  less  bold  and 
venturesome  can  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Our  great  and  unprecedented  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  other  lands  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  remarkable  activity  in 
the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
in  1913. 

"By  lending  capital  to  other  nations  we 
give  the  world  power  to  buy  British  goods 
in  exchange  for  securities,  and  by  thus 
stimulating  the  world  to  consume  the 
goods  purchased  with  borrowed  money 
we  create  a  great  demand  for  our  products. 
Those  persons  who  leave  this  important 
factor  out  of  account  do  not  understand 
the  main  factor  which  brings  about  great 
expansion  in  world  commerce  in  general 
and  activity  in  our  own  foreign  trade  in 
particular." 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  DETROIT 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  in 
Detroit  is  declared  by  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist  to  "have  been  made  all 
the  more  acute"  by  Henry  Ford's  recently 
announced  experiment  in  high  wages  for 
his  employees.  Once  the  news  of  his  exper- 
iment had  been  published  throughout  the 
country,  "the  notion  spread  that  in  Detroit 
prosperity  remarkably  persisted,"  and  as 
a  consequence  "surplus  labor  from  other 
places  has  been  rushing  there  as  to  a  vacu- 
um." At  the  Ford  plant  "a  mob  scene  is 
enacted  daily;  thousands  apply  and  few 
are  hired."  Two  questions  arise  in  the 
writer's  mind: 

"If  Mr.  Ford  had  reduced  the  price  of 
his  car  instead  of  raising  wages,  might  not 
its  sale  have  been  so  increased  as  to  make 
employment  for  many  more  men?  And, 
if  so,  is  it  better  that  one  man  should  have 
a  minimum  wage  of  $5  a  day  than  that  two 
should  be  able  to  earn  a  minimum  of  $2.50? 

"Those  are  the  aspects  that  seem  obvious 
to  an  outsider,  accustomed  to  think  of 
cause  and  effect  (especially  the  effect  of  a 
lower  price  upon  the  demand  for  a  given 
product)  in  an  average  or  normal  case. 
The  error  is  in  supposing  this  to  be  a  normal 
case.  Ford  cars  now  are  being  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  ninety  per  hour,  and  if  the 
demand  for  them  were  doubled  there  would 
be  no  way  to  satisfy  it  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  another  1,000  feet  of  factory, 
now  building.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  price 
of  the  car  were  halved  and  the  demand  on 
that  account  doubled,  the  cars  could  not  be 
produced,  because  the  demand  already  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  facilities  to  make 
the  cars  can  be  increased.  It  sounds 
unreal.  Each  year  the  plant  is  made 
larger  and  is  rearranged  to  accommodate 
a  greater  output.     It  now  is  'keyed,'  as  the 


managers  say,  to  a  maximum  output.  If 
the  $10,000,000  allot  led  to  employees 
out   of   the   estimated    profits   of    1914    had 

been  deducted  instead  from  the  price  of 

I  lie    aggregate    ear    production,    no     more 

labor  could  possibly  have  been  employed 
at  $2.34  per  day  (the  former  minimum 
wage)  than  is  going  to  be  employed  at  $5 
per  day.  As  to  the  future,  or  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  advisable  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  car  t  >  in  Tease  its 
sale  in  1915,  that  remains  to  be  seen." 

AMERICAN    AND    ENGLISH    RAILS    AS 
INVESTMENTS 

"Which  are  the  better  investments  at  the 
present  time — British  or  American  rail- 
way securities?"  asks  The  Economist,  of 
London.  The  writer  of  the  article  believes 
this  question  has  recently  been  asked  by 
many  investors,  who  find  that  the  yield  in 
both  markets  has  been  good.  At  present, 
however,  American  rails  "give  rather 
higher  yields,  as  is  usual,  except  when 
abnormal  speculation  in  Wall  Street  has 
raised  prices  sufficiently  to  make  the 
yield  less  favorable  than  those  of  English 
roads."  The  writer  notes  that  the  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  American  railways 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  English  lines, 
both  being  "face  to  face  with  the  freight- 
line  question."  But  the  writer's  observa- 
tions indicate  to  him  that  "railroad 
bating"  has  about  spent  itself  in  America, 
whereas  in  England  the  success  of  the 
roads  in  gaining  power  to  raise  rates  has 
led  to  an  investigation  by  the  Railway 
Commission,  the  outcome  of  which  may  be 
"a  distinct  change  in  the  conditions  under 
which  English  railroads  operate."  There 
has  prevailed  heretofore  a  secretive  policy 
on  the  part  of  British  railway  managers 
respecting  their  operations.  This  is  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  American  custom  of 
publishing  full  operating  reports.  Contin- 
uing its  discussion  of  its  main  proposition 
as  to  which  railway  securities — English  or 
American — are  the  better  for  investments 
at  the  present  time,  the  writer  says: 

"Prices  of  both  home  and  American 
railway  stocks  are  low  in  comparison  with 
what  they  have  been  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  Home  railway  ordinary  stocks 
reached  their  highest  point  in  1911,  just 
before  the  railway  strike  in  August  of  that 
year.  The  last  American  railway  boom 
was  in  1909,  when  reviving  trade  in  the 
United  States  promised  record  revenues, 
and  money  was  still  sufficiently  cheap  to 
permit  of  speculation  in  Wall  Street. 
From  1909  to  1912  gross  revenues,  gener- 
ally speaking,  did  not  expand  much,  while 
expenses  increased  all  round,  producing 
lower  net  revenues,  and,  in  some  cases, 
reduced  dividends;  so  that,  over  the  period, 
Wall  Street  prices  continuously  declined. 
Home  rails,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced 
from  1909  to  1911,  thanks  to  improving 
trade  and  higher  dividends,  and  after 
falling  on  account  of  the  coal  strike  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  level  of  in- 
vestments, still  stand  higher  than  they  did 
in  1909. 

"Taking  the  five  dividend-paying  English 
stocks  in  the  first  table  below,  we  find 
that  their  average  price  on  December  31, 
1909,  was  106  M,  and  the  return  from  them 
on  the  average  was  £4  3s.  3d.  per  cent. 
On  December  31,  1913,  the  average  price 
of  these  stocks  was  139,  and  the  average 
yield  £5  4s.  3d.  per  cent.  The  eight  Amer- 
ican dividend-paying  common  stocks  set 
out  below,  however,  had  an  average  value 
of  137  at  the  end  of  1909,  and  returned 
£4   12s.  9d.  per  cent.     On   December  31 
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SILK. 


are  worn  by  men  who  are  particu- 
lar about  thei.  neck  dressings.  T  he 
proper  shapes,  colorings  and  fabrics 
and  quality  at  its  finest  always 
mark  C.ieney  Cravats  as  fashion's 
representatives.  The  genuine  have 
"Cheney  Silks"  in  the  neckband. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 

1 8th  Street  and  4th  Avenue 
New  York 


Pinholes 


• 


Send  Me  $1.00  for  Two 

Four -in -Hand  Ties 

with  the  distinct  understanding:  that  the  ties  I 
furnish  will  not  show  pinholes  or  wrinkle  like 
oidinary  silk  or  satin  ties. 

If  they  do  back  goes  your  money. 

I  have  been  studying  the  tie  question  for  a 
long  time  and  have  solved  the  problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Boplin  :  are  1J  and  2 
inches  wide  and  46  inches  long  ;  are  reversible 
(double  wear), and  f  guarantee  them  to  outwear 
any  of  the  high-priced  silk  ties  made. 

The  following  colors  in  stock:  Black, White. 
Green,  Brown,  Red,  Old  Rose,  Cerise,  Gray, 
Heliotrope,  Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue.  Dark 
Blue  and  Purple. 

I  have  a  new  line  of  Printed  Silk  Poplin 
Scarfs  for  Spring.  Sample  of  these  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to  charge  75c  to 
$1.00  for  them. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  not  only  save 
money  but  the  annoyance  of  shopping,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  a  high-grade  article. 

My  catalog  covering  my  line  of  men's  goods 
will  be  sent  you  free  on  request. 

My  business  is  direct  with  the  consumer.  I 
employ  no  agents.  I  manufacture  these  ties 
myself. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods  at  first  cost   prices,  and 
money  back  every  time  if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 


289  River  Street 

Reference  any  Bank  in  Troy. 


Troy.  N.  Y. 
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For  the 

Traveling 

"400" 

The  Overland  Limited  was 
put  into  commission  to  ac- 
commodate people  who  de- 
mand the  scale  of  luxury 
provided  by  the  modern 
Ocean  Liner  and  the  great 
Metropolitan  Hotels. 

The  only  daily  extra-fare  train 
to  California,  it  shortens  the  trip 
to  64  hours  and  30  minutes  be- 
tween Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  every  day  at  7 
p.m.;  arrives  San  Francisco  at  9.30 
the  morning  of  the  third  day. 

Buffet-Club  Car,  Dining  Car, 
Observation-Library  Car,  bathing 
facilities,  barber  shop.  Ladies' 
maids,  valet,  stenographer. 

Route  is  the  finest  roadbed  in 
the  country,  double-tracked,  dust- 
less,  protected  by  automatic  elec- 
tric block  safety  signals. 

CHICAGO  dr 
NORTH  WESTERN 

UNION  PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Overland  Limited 
Book,  describing  this  unique 
train  briefly,  is  free  on  re- 
quest, together  with  any  spe- 
cific information  you  may 
desire.  Or  we  will  send  a 
representative  to  call  and 
make  arrangements  for  your 
trip.  Special  attention  given 
to  mail  inquiries.  Address 
Chicago  or  New  York,  asking 
for  Overland  Limited  Book 
Number  66. 

J.  B.  DE  FRIEST,  Central  Eastern 
Agent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
287  Broadway,  New  York 

W.  G.  NEIMYER.  General  Agent 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

55  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 

H.  A.  GROSS,  General  Agent 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway 

I48S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


The   Finest    Resort   Hotel 
In  the  World 

Has    been    built    at  Sunset 
Mountain,  Asheville,   N.  C. 


Absolutely  Fireproof. 


Open  All  the  Year 


An  old-fash'oned  Inn— walls  five  feet  thick,  of  granite 
l>oultlers.  Water  from  slopes  oi  highest  mount. u 
of  Rockies;  milk  and  cream  supplied  exclusively  by 
Billmore  Dairies  on  estate  of  George  W.  Vanderbilt; 
finest  golf  links  in  the  South  adjoin  Hotel.  Write  for 
rates  and  Booklet  "A." 

GROVE  PARK   INN 


last  their  average  price  had  come  down 
to  102,  and  the  average  yield  was  as  high 
as  £G  Is.  Gd.  Thus,  compared  with  1909, 
the  yield  on  American  rails  has  risen  29s. 
per  cent.,  and  the  average  yield  on  British 
stocks  has  risen  21s.  per  cent.  The  in- 
dividual stocks  and  the  yields  on  them  are 
given  below: 
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Illinois  Central 

New  York  Central .... 

Pennsylvania  shares. . . 

Union  Pacific 

CURRENT  EVENTS 
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"The  average  price  and  yield  for  Amer- 
ican stocks  include  all  the  stocks  in  the 
above  table.  The  yield  on  Illinois  Central 
is  calculated  at  6  per  cent.,  the  rate  paid 
out  of  the  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  difference  in  market  sentiment  in 
1909  and  now  is  perhaps  best  illustrated 
by  the  price  of  New  York  Central  stock. 
In  1909  the  dividend  was  5  per  cent.,  but 
it  was  raised  to  6  per  cent,  for  1910,  and 
the  market  discounted  this  as  the  future 
rate.  In  1911  the  rate  came  back  to  5 
per  cent.,  and  now  the  market  is  appre- 
hensive regarding  the  maintenance  of  this 
figure. 

"The  aspect  of  Union  Pacifies  has  been 
altered  by  this  week's  announcement  of  a 
distribution  of  $3  per  share  in  cash  and 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stockholdings. 
The  bonus  is  worth  about  $35  per  share, 
and  the  dividend  in  future  will  be  8  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  yield  on  the  present  price, 
less  the  bonus,  on  the  basis  of  an  8  per  cent, 
dividend,  is  £6  7s.  per  cent.  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  stock  has  fallen  as  the  result  of 
the  announcement,  in  the  belief  that  Union 
Pacific  stockholders  may  sell  the  stock 
distributed  to  them 

"The  highest  prices  touched  between 
1909  and  1913  inclusive  were  nearly  all 
obtained  by  American  railroads  in  1909, 
and  the  lowest  in  1913.  British  stocks  also 
recorded  lowest  prices  in  1913,  but  the 
highest  prices  were  touched  in  the  1911 
boom.  Yields  on  British  stocks  arc  now 
based  on  dividends  earned  during  a  period 
of  good  trade,  and  English  dividends 
fluctuate  much  more  than  do  American 
dividends,  because  the  British  companies 
do  not  aim  at  steady  dividends.  The 
American,  on  tho  other  hand,  try  to  pay  a 
dividend  consistent  with  the  earning  power 
of  the  company,  and  add  the  balance  to 
surplus." 


Foreign 


January  29. — The  Chinese  Legislative  Council 
passes  a  bill  making  Confucianism  the  national 
religion. 

January  30. — Paul  Deroulcde,  French  patriotic 
writer  and  politician,  dies  in  Paris. 

February  1. — The  captain,  first  officer,  and 
seventeen  of  the  crew  of  the  German  bark 
Hera  lose  their  lives  when  the  vessel  strikes 
a  rock  near  Falmouth.  England. 

General  Villa  announces  that  the  currency  of 
State  banks  in  Mexico  will  be  regarded  as 
counterfc  it  and  the  mint  in  Chihuahua  will  be 
opened  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

February  3. — All  the  district  councils  in  the 
provinces  of  China  are  ordered  dissolved  by 
President  Yuan. 

February  4. — General  Villa  orders  large  con- 
signments of  arms  from  dealers  on  this  side  of 
the  border,  after  the  embargo  is  lifted. 
Peruvian  rebels  storm  the  Presidential  Palace 
at  Lima  and  jail  President  Guillermo  Billing- 
hurst. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  29. — Col.  George  W.  Gocthals  accepts 
the  civil  governorship  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  addressing  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  recommends 
the  construction  of  two  dreadnoughts,  eight 
destroyers,  and  three  submarines. 

January  30. — The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reports  to  the  Senate  conventions 
renewing  lapsed  arbitration  treaties  with 
Great  Britain.  Japan,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal. 

President  "Wilson  appoints  AVinthrop  Moore 
Daniels  and  Henry  Clay  Hall  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioners,  in  place  of  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  resigned,  and  John  H.  Marble, 
deceased. 

January  31. — Postmaster-General  Burleson,  in  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Senate,  recommends 
that  Congress  declare  a  Government  monopoly 
over  all  means  of  transmitting  intelligence  in 
this  country. 

February  1.- — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  7.305,000  fewer  food  animals  in  this 
country  than  in  1910. 

February  2. — The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
kills  the  Shafroth  resolution  calling  for  a  vote 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  to  make 
Presidential  terms  begin  the  second  Monday 
in  January  instead  of  March  4. 

Henry  M.  Pindell,  of  Illinois,  declines  the 
Ambassadorship  to  Russia. 

February  3. — President  Wilson  lifts  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  ammunition  for  Mexicans. 

The  Hayes-Lenroot  Amendment  to  the  Immi- 
gration Bill,  aimed  at  Asiatics,  is  defeated 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  103  to  54. 

February  4. — The  Immigration  Bill,  with  tho 
literacy  clause  included,  is  passed  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  248  to  126. 

The  Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion reports  that  since  its  creation  a  lew 
months  ago  it  has  prevented  eighteen  strikes. 


General 

January   29. — The  Washington,  or  Progressiw 
party  in  Pennsylvania  picks  GilTord  Pinchot 
as  its  candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 

January  30. — Injunctions  restraining  the  prose- 
cution of  suits  to  recover  $24,000,000  over- 
charges against  the  railways  operating  in 
Missouri  are  dissolved  by  the  Federal  Court 
at  Kansas  City,  wliich  sustains  the  validity 
of  State  rate  laws 

Sale  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  foreclosure 
is  ordered  by  I  tiited  States  Circuit  Judge 
Adams  at  St.  Louis,  his  decree  being  handed 
down  on  motion  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  which  holds  as  trustee 
.#40.600,000  in  the  bonds  of  the  road. 

Fortv-one  persons  are  drowned  when  the  steam- 
ship Nantucket  rams  the  Old  Dominion  liner 
Mi  in  roe  in  a  fog  off  Capo  Charles.  Va. 

Stuart  Is  inaugurated 


January   31. — Henry    C. 
Governor  of  Virginia. 


February  2. — Dr.  Frank  Johnson  Goodnow,  of 
Columbia  University,  is  chosen  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

February  4. — Representative  \.  Mitchell  Palmer 
announces  himself  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Travel  and  Pesorr  Directory     Travel  and  Resort  Directonj 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


I  The  City  with  the 

miraculous  waters 
S  hours  from  Paris  on  the 

Paris  -  Lyon  -  Mediterranee  Ry, 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Splendid  new  hotels  and  comforta- 
ble pensions  at  moderate  rates. 

A  vacation  spent  at  Vichy  costs 
less  than  at  any  good  resort  in  the 

United  States. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  information 
from 

P.  L.  M.   GENERAL    AGENCY 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information. 
10  000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $810 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GKO.  E.  MARSTERS 

MKW«tnn«iunSi  .  Bustoo:  31  W  30lkSl..N.  V. 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  J300,  J1595,  $530. 
1',<k  Jl.ObO.  Spring  tour  in  April.  Send  for 
literature  and  booklets. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO..    1480  B'way,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT      rRAVEL 


C    TOURS       irM 


ISWEDEN  anoDENMARK/ 
SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVELBUREAU 

IS  BHOADWAy.OENL.AOENCV.  htw  yORK  tllr 

ORIENTsElROPE 

Egypt — Holy  Land  in  January.  February.  July. 
Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Spain  and 
Special  Balkan  Tour).  April.  June,  July. 
Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 

"Best  in  Travel."    Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 

1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 


IlMTFR Particulars  of  our  unique 

UN  1  LK —  foreign  facilities  gratis. 

TrAVFI  Personal  service  is  our  spe- 

1  KA  V  LL  cialty.    Write  us  your  plans. 

"I-T.,"  134  Salisbury  Square,       London,  Eng. 


Babcock's  High  Class  Tours 

Parlies  limited  to  four.     $700  up.    No  extras. 

Special  tours — Naples  to  Scotland — 8  countries 

60  and  80  days.     $3r,0  and  $450.     No  extras. 

BABCOCK'S  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

1137 Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Est.  1900 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 
Reasonable  Prices 
Best  Testimonials 

Harry  G.Hoak, 733  Euclid  Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

FI  IRHPF    Party  of  six  sails  April  25. 
S^KJEWjrtL,  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.    Experienced  guidance.   Send 
for  itinerary.     Four  month*,  $1000. 
Miss  AMES,  39 Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

sflTfl  CD'C  ITOIRS,  19th  Year 
IVUULLn  O  (ContlnentaiTour  June  2 

101  days,  &7H5.00.     Fiance  and  Spanish  Tour 

from  Paris  Sept.  5,  $420. UO. 

Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

EUROPE  &  ORIENT 

High  grade  tours,  experienced  guid- 
mmm  ance,  moderate  prices.  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  Palestine,  Turkey  in  February,  March 
and  April.  Delightful  Summer  Tours  to 
Europe.  Write  for  Booklets, 
EAGER  TOURS.  308  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


Going  Abroad? 

Here  are  four  thoroughly  enjoyable,  profitable  books 
In  London  Town 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  Smith  knows  how  to  introduce  you  to 
"all  the  men  of  the  town,"  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  a 
hovel  or  a  palace,  noonday  or  midnight.  Brimful  of  news, 
illustrations,  laughs.      Cloth,  $1.50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  book  on  the  gayest  parts 
of  life  in  Paris.  135  captivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  French  artists.      Fully  illustrated.      Cloth,  #1.50. 

Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  book  of  recreation  out- 
doors as  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numer- 
ous illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the  famous  Bohemia  of 
Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  cam- 
era snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures  by  Sancha,  and 
water-color  frontispiece,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WARD 

LINE 


Special    Winter    Trip 
$90 

combining  visits  to 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful   because  of  the  fasci- 
nating  charms  of  tropical  life  and  climate. 

SANTIAGO 

Full  of  historic  interest  as  battle-ground  of 
the  Spanish-American  campaign. 

NASSAU 

The  Seat  of  the  British  Colonial  Government 
of  the  Bahamas,  offers  attractive  social  life. 
Brief  or  extended  visits  may   be  arranged. 
Excellent  hotels. 

Golf,  boating,  bathing,  and  other   outdoor 
reoreations. 

Write  for  literature  and  further  particulars 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.   S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 
or  Authorized  Tourist  Ageucy. 


S50O  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

$IIOHONOLULUre^„$l65JAPANrerrn 
*300  Australia  re^„*l35Tahitirea^„ 

All  1  ours  First  Class  Throughout.  Send  for  literature 
CALll.  OKMA  SAVLNUS  BAA  It  Los  Angela,  Cal. 


ROYAL  TOURS  B&iBS 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  <le  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours.  31  otor  Tours  deLuxe 
Royal  Tours,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


TKAVSX  MAD 

PARTY  TRAVELpERFECTED 

THE  CMAUTALQUX TOORS-M AftQUETTE  BLDC  CHICAGO. 


Membership  in  a  Clark   Party 

Insures  a  tour  intensely  satisfying.  $280  up 
for  mid-summer  vacations,  North  Cape  and 
others.    Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Hldg.,  N.  Y. 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
8  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

$415  s'umrr.lr^Tou?   EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season— Limited   Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  TOIKS.  GI.E.VS  FALLS,  N.  T. 


Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dean  Tours,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

MR.  and  MRS    WILFORD  S.  CONROW 
All  travel  First  Class.      France.  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Englind.   Auto  Trips    Manyun- 
tisual  places  visited.    $690      Steamer  extra.     Write 
R.  T.  MOCNT.  27  William  Street.  New  York  City. 

EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE    MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


University  Travel 


ANOTHER  NILE  CRUISE— 8.  S.  LOTUS 
The  first  cruise  is  filled  ;  the  second  leaves 
Cairo   March   20.     Our   party    sails   from 
New  York  February  21. 

SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 
Greece,   Italy,  Spain:    Sailings  in   March 
and  April.    Norway,  Germany,  England: 
Sailings  in  May  and  June. 

Send  for  Announcement  of  Tours. 

BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAMBURGyV  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co 

in  the 
"WORLD 


kOver  400  Ships 

1.306.819 

TONS 


Crui 


ruises 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  and  the 

Panama  Canal 

By 

VICTORIA  LUISE 

During  March  and  April. 

Duration   16  lo  27  days. 

Cost  $M5-$175  np. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steams',  ips  Cincinnati, 

Cleveland,  Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31, 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons)    through  the  Canal, 

arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  tlie  opening  of  the  Panatna- 
Pici fie  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ash  re.  — — 

II  "rite for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia      Boston      Pills- 
.burgh  Chicago  New  Orleans 
.^L    Minneapolis     St.  Louis 
«£^^.         San  Francisco 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


EUROPE 

Small  parties  under  personal  escort  to  the  land9 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent  departures, 
Jan. ary  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkev,  Greece  and  Balkan  States.  Departures 
Feb.  21  and  Mar.  7. 

Other  tours  to  Panama  and  West  Indies, 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Siberia. 

Ask  for  booklet  desired 

RATMO\I>  &  WHITCOMIt  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.        San  Fran. 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Riviera  and 
Switzerland.     Winter.  Spring  and  Summer. 

Also  British    Isles    and    Northern   Countries. 
Moderate  Cost.     Best  management. 

Also  PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agts. 

Boston  New  York  Phila.  San  Fran. 


Special  Tour  to  The  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America.  You  may  begone 
from  20  to  55  days  as  convenience  demands. 
Costs  $ 235  to  J425.  Limited  accommodation. 
Ameriran  Travel  Club.     Box    W,   Wilmington.  Pel. 

EGYPT,   Turkey,   PALESTINE 

and  GREECE.  February  21,  May  2,  July  2 
EUROPE.  April,  May,  June  and  July 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

June,  September,  November. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL         MOTOR  TOURS 

Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Cruises  Every  Saturday 

To  the  WEST  INDIES 
and  PANAMA  CANAL 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua 
by  Popular  "PRINZ"  Steamers  of  our 

ATLAS   SERVICE 

11  to  18  DAYS $85.50 

25  DAY  CRUISES  .    .    $150  and  up 
PANAMA  CANAL    (r^°d)    $142.50 

Full  information  on  request. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Montreal,  Sao  Francisco. 
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Wilkinson's  Course  of  Foreign  Classics 

By  Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  books  to  supply  a  comprehensive  course  in  classics  for  the 
many  who  are  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  or  college  training  in 
this  important  department  of  education.  The  course  is  useful  for  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  foreign  languages  and  as  supplementary  reading  for  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  six  volumes.  i2mo,  cloth.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
Per  vol.,  $1.50  ;  per  set,  $9.00.     Three-quarters  leather,  $2.50  per  vol.;  $15.00  per  set 

ARRANGEMENT  OF   THE    VOLUMES 

Preparatory  Greek   Course  in   English.  College   Latin  Coursb  in   English. 

Preparatory  Latin  Course   in   English.  Classic    French  Course  in   English. 

College  Greek  Course  in   English.  Classic  German  Course  in   English. 

OPINIONS   BT  NOTABLE    CRITICS 


I  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure  .  .  .  there  are 
many  who  will  be  grateful  for  just  such  a  work. — 
Thomas  IVenHuorth  H  igginson. 

Peculiarly  apt  and  instinctive.— Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman. 


FUNK 


I  delight  in  the  ingenious  and  simple  plan  of  it,  and 
in  its  felicitous  execution.— Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
LL.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Popular  works  of  this  kind  are  genuine  cultivators  of 
the  public  taste. —  Westminster  Review. 

&    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.   Publishers,  NEW    YORK    CITY 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  fit  \\  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  C.  C."  Marshall.  Ill— "Kindly  advise 
me  of  the  correct  spelling  for  the  words  'skillful' 
and  'gauging.'" 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  recognizes 
but  one  spelling  for  skilful  and  derives  it  from  the 
Icelandic  skil,  knowledge.  The  word  gage  has 
suffered  from  many  mutations.  Originally  (1450) 
spelled  gawge,  it  took  the  form  gauge  in  1401,  but 
in  1580  became  gage.  In  1595,  it  was  spelled 
gadge,  then  in  1644  it  returned  to  gage.  From 
that  time  gage  has  prevailed,  but  gauge  has  been 
occasionally  used.  In  the  United  States  gage  is 
commonly  accepted  as  correct;  in  Great  Britain 
in  its  uses  to  denote  the  standard  of  measure, 
the  distance  between  rails  of  a  railroad  track,  and 
the  graduated  instrument  for  measuring  fluctuat- 
ing objects  as  water,  rain,  wind,  etc.,  the  spellings 
gauge  and  gage  have  been  used  as  interchangeable, 
but  in  the  nautical  sense,  gage  alone  prevails. 

"J.  E.  B.,"  Maplewood,  N.  J. — "Is  it  correct  to 
refer  to  the  parts  of  a  clock,  i.e.,  the  hands, 
pendulum,  etc.,  as  being  synchronous  ? " 

It  all  depends  upon  the  clock.  Supposing  a 
clock  to  have  a  second-hand — as  well  as  the 
minute-  and  the  hour-hand — and  a  pendulum 
synchronized  so  that  each  tick  denotes  a  second 
of  time,  then  your  statement  would  be  correct. 

"J.  P.  B,"  Santa  Paula.  Cal. — "Is  it  incorrect 
to  say,  '  He  made  a  grammatical  error  '?  " 

"An  error  in  grammar"  is  not  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  whereas  "a  grammatical  error"  is 
sometimes  considered  as  constituting  a  violation 
of  grammatical  precision,  because  it  is  claimed 
that  the  phrase  "grammatical  error"  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

"J.  A.  R.,"  Naperville.  111. — "Kindly  state 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  right  or  wrong, 
and  if  wrong,  kindly  give  the  proper  construction. 
'It  is  the  intention  to  appoint  the  ushers  to  act 
at  the  service  which  they  regularly  attend."" 

If  there  is  only  one  service  in  question,  and  if 
the   clause,    "which   they   regularly   attend,"    is 
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PATEMS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.     Highest  reierences. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  nr  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  — Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
nooks  with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  Ret  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGKST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  j  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  (ess).  Rented  anywhere. applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.").  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab   1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FLA.    Healthful,  beautiful. 

progressive.  An  ideal  win- 
ter report :  be«t  all  year  'round  town  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  f'om  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 


DeLAND 


I  can  make  lantern  slides  of  best  quality  from 
your  negatives,  prints  or  illnMratioi  sol  any 
Kind  snd  in  any  quantity.  Plain  or  Colored. 
I.    t  of  my  pubjertl  on  application. 

J   A.GLENN,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  hi» 
children  for  their  benefit. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendskctcn  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOR  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

WANTED.— MEN  18  to  35  as  Government 
Railway  Mail  Clerks.  f75  00  month.  Ex- 
aminations everywhere  soon.  Schedule  and 
sample  questions  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  D  49,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Suitable  (or  School   or   Sanitarium 

Beautiful  Hillcrt-sl  Hall,  consisting  of 
hot.  1.  seven  rotlarn-  casino,  rariiec.  etc. 
Situated  in  Orange  Count*.  New  York,  on 
an  eminence  1200  ft  al>ove  sea  lerel  in 
(rounds  of  IM)  a'Tei  hordcrmr  on  a  lake. 

Fiflr  milra  front  New  York  on  the  Erie,  one 
mile  from  Highland  Hills  Stati-n,  and  with- 
in a  radiui  of  ten  milei  of  Tuxedo.  Welt 
Point,  ("urn  »all  and  Newhurgh.  Haa  heen 
run  as  a  summer  and  fall  hotel  since  its 
er,-'ti-.n,  is  completely  furnished  throughout 
and  is  ready  for   immediate  occupancy. 

Owner,  not  a  hotel  man.  desires  to  dispose 
of  Ins  holdings,  will  eutertiin  a  reasonable 
price  and  offer  altractiTc  terms. 

If  interested,  wnte  for  photographs  of 
properly  and  arrange  f,,r  interTiew. 

address  II.    I.  W. 
P  O.l'm  BN  Rerren  SHallnn.  Jersey  rity.WJ. 
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KENNELS    AND    PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

Best  all  round  dog. 

Hunters.  Companions. 
Watch  Dogs.  Vermin 
Dr-itniyers.  Man's  Best 
Friend,  If  jon  want  to 
know  more  about  the 
Airedale  write  n,s.  FREE 
sample  copy  of  the  beat 
dog  paper  published. 
TUB  KFVNBL  KBVIEW, 
.VJib  SU.Kaunaii  Cltv,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  do^.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TF.RRIFRS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.     High  class  puppies 
and  grown  slock  for  sale.     If  I  can't  i 
yrin,  nobody  can.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
O.  J.  1IUTLER,  59  William  St..  New  York. 


AIREDALE    PUPPIES 

Best  championship  Itrmllll — Boys  arc  happy  with 
i  I'ie.'iwake  companions    Good  n:itu f ed.hright 

and  Intelligent.      1  .*vi I v   tiitiii.-d.      Correspondence 
•olicited.     E.  II.  MICHEL.  Riverton.  N.  J 


REAL    ESTATE— FARMS 

"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."  Southern  ter- 
minus A.C.L  R.R.  Death  rate  3  per  1.000- 
Average  Temp.,  winter  64,  summer  81.  Clear 
days.  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  Officials 
to  nomeseekers,  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.  Board  of  Trade,  Fort 
Myers,  Ha. 

FOR   SALE 

A  fine  large  plantation  in  Florida,  1000 
acres  rolling  land,  rich  loam,  red  clay  subsoil, 
500  acres  under  cultivation,  most  of  it  in  fine 
condition,  growing  com,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
etc  ,  buildings  mostly  new  within  six  pears. 
Modern  house,  12  rooms.  2  bathrooms.  Run- 
ning water,  brick  warehouse,  stables,  barns, 
etc.,  and  about  20  small  houses  for  tenant'- 

The  owners  cannot  attend  to  it  and  offer  it 
at  a  positive  bargain  and  on  easy  terms.  This 
offers  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  in  the 
state  for  general  farming,  raising  cattle,  and 
some  varieties  of  fruits. 

FRANCIS  B.  WINTHROP 
Tallahassee  Florida 


ENTERTAINMENT 


FROM  THK  "HALF  MOON"  TO  THE 
NEW    BRITANNIC 
Illustrated    lecture    on   construction    and 
operation  of  the  Great  Ocean  Liner.    Terms 
reasonable. 

Emerson  E.  Parvin,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  monuments.  Ship- 
ment-, made  direct  from  the  quarries  or  here. 
Best  of  work  guaranteed.  Write  for  our 
liberal  terms.  MOORE  MONUMENT 
CO..  Sterling,  III. 
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intended  to  explain  why  certain  ushers  arc  ap- 
pointed, the  sentence  is  correct — "  It  is  the 
intention,  to  appoint  the  ushers  to  act  at  the 
service  which  (or  that)  they  regularly  attend" — 
t hat  is,  "to  act  at  the  service,  for  they  regularly 
attend  it." 

"A.  A.  M.,"  Judique,  N.  S. — "Kindly  indicate 
the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  'Westward  Ho' — Amyas  Leigh." 

The  name  is  pronounced  am'i-as  lee — the  first 
a  as  in  at,  the  second  as  in  sofa. 

'  K.  W.,"  Oregon,  111. — "Which  is  correct  and 
H  hy?  '  He  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  to  the  amount 
of  $100  'or  'He  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
amount  of  fioo.'" 

To  be  indebted  in  is  tautological.  A  person 
who  owes  money  to  another  is  said  correctly  to  be 
indebted  to  him  (otherwise  in  debt  to  him).  He 
could  not  well  be  spoken  of  as  "being  in  debt  in 
him."  Apart  from  this,  it  is  correct  to  say  "to 
the  amount  of"  because  to  means  "as  far  as; 
denoting  degree  or  extent;  hence,  totality." 
Thus  "A  is  indebted  to  B  to  the  total  amount 
of"  is  what  is  intended.  You  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  in  does  not  involve  totality. 

"J.  E.  P.,"  Fairmont.  Minn. — "Which  of  the 
following  sentences  is  correct:  'He  will  creditably 
fill  thenigh  station  which  he  has  attained,'  or 
'He  will  creditably  fill  the  high  station  to  which 
he  has  attained'?  " 

"He  will  creditably  fill  the  high  station  which 
he  has  attained"  is  correct. 

"J.  C."  Sonora,  Tex. — "Which  shall  I  say? 
'This  goods  was  not  as  good  as  I  thought'  or 
'This  goods  were  not  as  good  asl  thought. 

Say  "  These  goods  are  not  as  good  as  I  thought." 

"A.  L.  S.,"  Chicago,  111. — "  Kindly  let  me  know 
whether  the  word  respectively  is  correctly  used  in  a 
technical  and  grammatical  way  in  the  following 
M-ntence?  'We  have  three  notes,  aggregating 
$1,000,  dated  October  28,  November  5,  and 
November  15,  respectively.'" 

The  word  respectively  is  used  correctly  in  the 
sentence  you  submit. 

"F.  McG.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — -"Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  correct?  'His  life  and  business 
success  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  one  of  his  race.'  " 

According  to  grammatical  rule  plural  nouns 
take  a  verb  in  the  plural.  "Life  and  business 
success"  are  plural  nouns,  therefore  use  furnish. 
not  furnishes. 

"R.  H.  H.,"  Hilgard,  Ore.— "Which  of  the 
following  sentences  should  I  use?  'The  best 
method  of  correcting  errors  in  our  themes  is  by 
reading  them  to  ourselves,'  or  'The  best  method 
of  correcting  errors  in  our  themes  is  to  read  them 
to  ourselves.' " 

Inasmuch  as  the  reading  "by"  or  "to"  would 
not  in  any  way  correct  the  themes,  the  sentences 
you  submit  are  neologistic  and  as  such  im- 
permissible. If  you  wish  to  find  errors  in  a  com" 
position  of  your  own  read  it  over  carefully  to 
yourself  and  when  you  And  mistakes  take  up  a 
pen  or  pencil  and  correct  them. 

D.  G.."  Erie,  Pa. — "Which  is  the  preferable 
expression?  'He  lives  on  the  street,'  or  'He>lives 
in  the  street.'  Also,  'He  sailed  on  the  Adriatic,' 
or  'He  sailed  in  the  Adriatic.'" 

Distinction  between  the  phrases  "in  the  street" 
and  "on  the  street"  are  invariably  wire-drawn. 
Both  forms  are  permissible,  the  Lexicographer's 
preference,  which  may  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances,  is  for  the  first.  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  once  said  to  a  friend,  "Why  do  people 
piTsist  in  saying  on  Broadway?  Might  they  not 
is  well  say,  'Our  Father,  who  art  on  Heaven'?" 
Say  "he  lives  in  this  street,"  and  "he  sailed  on 
the  Adriatic."  In  the  latter  sentence  on  stands  for 
on  board. 

"R.  L.  K.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  inform  me 
as  to  the  correct  verb  to  be  used  in  the  following : 
'Yourself    and    friend    is    cordially    invited,'    or 
Yourself  and  friend  are  cordially  invited.' " 

Plural  nouns  take  a  verb  in  the  plural:  "Your 
friend  and  you  are  cordially  invited,"  "You  and 
your  friend  are  cordially  invited." 

"K.  B.  E.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  give 
sie  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  'Goethals.'" 

Colonel  Goethals  pronounces  his  name  go'thalz 
— "o"  as  in  "no"  and  "a"  as  in  "artistic." 


THE  stress  of  modern  business  and  the  nerve 
racking  activity  of  social  life  impose  cruel 
penalties  upon  the  typical  American  man  and 
woman.  No  matter  how  strong  the  constitution 
— it  must  sooner  or  later  break  under  so  great  a 
strain  and  permanent  ill  health  may  result. 

Nature  insists  that  we  "slow  up"  now  and 
then — give  the  fagged  system  a  much  needed 
rest — and  permit  tense  nerves  to  relax. 


Obviously,  one  cannot  find 
relaxation  amid  the  jarring  dis- 
tractions of  a  noisy  city  or  the 
so-called  "Health  Resorts"  where 
social  activity  defeats  every  at- 
tempt at  rest. 

The  over-worked  business 
man  must  divorce  himself  from  all 
contact  with  commercial  clatter, 
and  the  over-strained  woman  must 
seek  restful  influences — not  merely 
a  change  of  scene. 

Battle  Creek  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  rest  and  relaxation  that  are 
logically  its  own. 

Here,  there  are  no  distractions 
—no  health-defeating  temptations 
—no  contact  with  the  noisy,  jarring 
outside  world. 

Here,  rest  and  relaxation  are  a 
science. 

The  visitor  naturally  fits  him- 
self to  normal  habits  and  a  bracing, 
refreshing  new  viewpoint. 


Almost  unconsciously  he  falls 
into  step  with  the  health  building 
work  at  the  Sanitarium. 

There  is  no  sense  of  shock 
— no  irritating  discomfort  of  ad- 
justment. 

The  diet,  the  medical  treat- 
ments, the  exercises,  the  educa- 
tional talks — all  become  a  perfectly 
natural  part  of  the  daily  life. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
our  new  booklet,  "The  Measure 
of  a  Man,"  postpaid  upon  request. 


It    explains     our 
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The  Sanitarium 

Box  134-L      Battle  Creek,  Mich 
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standard  make  of  safety 
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When  "SHE"  Drives 

There  isn't  anything  you  won't  do  to  make  motoring  safe  for  her 
and  the  kiddies.     If  you  had  to  you'd   be  mighty  extravagant  in 
order  to  secure  " Safety  First"  for  them. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be.  Goodrich  takes  care  of  that  for  you.  Goodrich  puts  the 
safety  in  the  construction  of  the  tire  itself — puts  strength  and  resilience  and  service  in 
it.     And  with  all  that  you  have  anti-skid,  anti-slide,  anti-slip  sureness  in 

Goodrich  f?S2a  Tires 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 


Besides  all  that,  you  get  lower-cost  mileage.  The 
extra  thickness  of  tough  Goodrich  rubber  in  the 
treads  at  point  of  contact  means  longer  wear,  longer 
sen  ice,  longer  satisfaction — money-saving,  of  course, 
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children  by  using  Goodrich  Tires  with  the  tread  that 
makes  the  brake  effective. 
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THE  WAR   ON    MURPHY 


WITH  PRESIDENT  WIL 
Mayor  Mitchel  allied  to 
Croker's  assertion  that 
under  Murphy's  management" 
sounding  in  his  ears,  it  is  time, 
political  observers  generally 
agree,  for  Charles  F.  Murphy 
(o  reconsider  his  recent  defiant 
declaration  that  "I'm  the  leader 
oJ  Tammany  Hall,  and  I'm 
going  to  remain  the  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall."  This  dec- 
laration— some  reports  give  the 
the  variation,  "I'm  going  to 
stay  here  until  I  die" — was  the 
boss's  reply  to  a  noisy  anti- 
Murphy  demonstration  in  the 
National  Democratic  Club. 
The  Croker  statement  occurs 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  ex- 
boss  after  McCall's  defeat  by" 
Mitchel  in  the  fall  elections, 
but  only  last  week  made  public. 
In  this  letter,  dated  Glencairn, 
Ireland,  November  18,  1913, 
and  addrest  to  the  late  John 
Fox,  an  old  friend  and  lieuten- 
ant, we  read: 

"Murphy  was  a  big  handicap 
on  McCall.  The  Hall  will  never 
win  under  Murphy's  manage- 
ment. I  hope  some  good  man 
will  get  in  and  drive  all  them 
grafters-contractors  out." 

Altho  the  pious  sentiment 
here  uttered,  coming  from  so 
unexpected  a  source,  moves 
more  than  one  editorial  pen  to 
amused  and  ironical  comment, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  ex-boss's  words  will  go  far 
toward  undermining  his  suc- 
cessor's     prestige      with      the 


SON,  Governor  Glynn,  and      Tammany  rank  and  file.     As  Dudley   Field  Malone,  Collector 

overthrow  him.  and  Richard      of    the   Port    of    New  York,  remarks,    "Mr.  Croker's   letter   is 

"the    Hall    will   never   win      significant  in  that  it  shows  that  things  are  dropping  hard  and 

fast  on  Tammany." 

But  far  more  significant — 
"an  event  of  first-rate  political 
importance,"  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.)  calls  it — is  last 
week's  conference  between  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  As  a  result  of  this 
conference,  says  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.),  "Governor 
Glynn  and  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration will  be  found  working 
together  from  now  on  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York 
State."  The  dispatch  goes  on 
to  say: 

"This  means  that  Governor 
Glynn  and  the  President  are 
enlisted  in  a  common  cause  to 
break  the  hold  of  Charles  F. 
Murphy  on  the  State  organi- 
zation and  to  bring  the 
party  under  a  new  progressive 
leadership. 

"The  fight  is  to  begin  without 
delay  in  preparation  for  the 
September  primaries,  when  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Glynn-Wilson 
followers  will  sweep  the  last 
vestige  of  Murphy  control  from 
the  State  organization." 

The  reorganizers,  the  cor- 
respondents tell  us,  have  selected 
William  Church  Osborn  to  suc- 
ceed George  M.  Palmer  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic committee.  "In  matters 
of  Federal  patronage,"  accord- 
ing to  one  dispatch,  "President 


TWO  BOSSES. 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  on  the  reader's  left,  is  here  seen  hobnobbing 
with  Joseph  Cassidy,  boss  of  Queens  County,  recently  found 
guilty  of  selling  a  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  nomination. 
The  smiles  in  this  picture  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
last  summer.    "I'm  going  to  remain  leader,"  says  Mr.  Murphy. 
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Wilson's    adviser 
<Mvnn: 


will     he     Mr.     Osborn."      Says   Governor 


"When  1  became  Governor  I  realized  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  leadership  of  the  jxirty.  I  recognized  that  party 
confidence   must    he   restored   or  all    the   splendid    work   of   the 


THE  UNEASY  BOSS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Wilson  Administration  and  everything   the    Democratic  legis- 
lature  might  do  would  not  avert  disaster  in  the  fall. 

"Mr.  Osborn  has  accepted,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
votes  to  make  him  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  will  be  a  fight  on  it,  perhaps  not;  but  fight 
or  no  fight,  he  will  be  State  Chairman  shortly." 

And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  of  February  10  we 
read: 

"Mayor  Mitohel  had  a  conference  with  Governor  Glynn  at 
the  Hotel  Vanderbilt  to-day,  and  when  it  was  at  an  end  no 
doubt  was  left  that  the  coalition  between  the  Mayor  and  the 
( lovernor  and  President  Wilson  had  been  formed  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  Charles  F.  Murphy  from  the  leadership  of  Tammany 
Hall." 

According  to  other  authorities,  however,  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  this  coalition  is  not  to  overthrow  Murphy  as  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall,  but  merely  to  divorce  him  from  State  politics. 
On  this  point  Judge  O'Dwyer,  an  anti-Murphy  Democratic 
leader,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  can  not  physically  remove  Mr.  Murphy  from  the  leader- 
ship of  Tammany  Hall.  That  can  be  retained  by  him  just  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  district  leaders  and  the  executive 
committee  want  him  to  continue.  However,  there  is  a  fall 
primary,  and  Democrats  who  are  dissatisfied  with  present  condi- 
tions ran  get  out  and  remedy  them.  That  is  my  idea  of  what 
will  be  done." 

Already,  another  authority  states,  "it  looks  as  if  there  will  be 
real  fights  against  the  present  district  leadership  in  at  least 
fourteen  districts." 

When  questioned  about  his  attitude  toward  the  Wilson-Glynn 
plan  tor  reforming  the  Democratic  organization  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Murphy  replied:  "I'll  be  ver\  glad  to  aid  in  any  way  to 
uplift  the  party— if  uplift's  the  word."  Hut  the  reporters 
record  that  "the  chief  smiled  a  very  sly  smile  across  the  top 
of  his  desk  as  he  added  the  qualification."     Incidentally,  in  the 

ae  interview,  he  denied  that  he  bad  ever  been  Slate  leader, 
and  affirmed  thai  thai  position  had  been  held  successively  in  the 
lasl  few  yean  by  William  J.  Connors,  Governor  Dix,  Governor 
Bulzer,  and  Governor  Glvnu.     But  when  asked     "Won't  you 


admit  that  the  majority  of  the  State  committeemen  have  stood 
with  you?"  Mr.  Murphy  vouchsafed  no  answer. 

Turning  to  the  editorial  comment  of  the  local  press,  we  find 
the  Xew  York  World  (Dem.)  confidently  declaring  that  Murphy 
is  doomed,  since  "his  last  and  only  hope  was  in  the  Governor." 
Politically,  says  The  World,  he  is  in  the  same  boat  as  the  con- 
victed Cassidy — "one  of  them  may  escape  sentence  in  a  court 
of  law,  but  neither  of  them  can  escape  sentence  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion."     Of  Murphy  The  World  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Tammany  that  he  is  leader  of  is  slowly  starving  to 
death.  Cut  off  from  county  patronage,  cut  off  from  city  patron- 
age, cut  off  from  State  patronage,  cut  off  from  national  patronage, 
the  Boss  has  nothing  to  offer  his  hungry  followers  except  kind 
words,  and  kind  words  butter  no  Tammany  parsnips." 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  overthrow  Murphy,  continues  this 
paper,  since  Tammany  itself  must  be  destroyed  as  a  political 
organization  before  the  battle  can  be  considered  won.  But  il 
believes  even  this  result  to  be  possible  "while  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  President,  while  Martin  H.  Glynn  is  Governor,  and  rhile 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  is  Mayor";  and  in  another  issue  we  find 
the  following  optimistic  survey  of  the  situation: 

"Whether  Murphy  remains  Boss  of  Tammany  or  not  is 
becoming  less  and  less  important,  for  Tammany  itself  has 
entered  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  old  organiza- 
tion that  Kelly  took  over  from  Tweed  and  Croker  took  over  from 
Kellj*  and  Murphy  took  over  from  Croker  is  done  for.  It  has 
been  wrecked  by  its  own  prosperity.  It  has  gorged  itself  to 
death  by  its  own  unrestrained  appetite  for  plunder. 

"Murphy  still  reigns  over  his  district  leaders,  but  the  day  of 
the  district  leader  is  approaching  dusk.  The  patronage-fed 
hordes  that  he  commands  no  longer  determine  the  issue  of 
elections  in  New  York.  The  city  has  grown  too  big  for  them 
to  handle.  The  direct  primary  has  come  with  a  popular  veto 
over  their  hand-made  nominations.  The  Boss  can  no  longer 
deliver  the  goods,  and  when  the  Boss  can  not  deliver  the  good>. 
Tammany's  fangs  have  been  drawn. 

"In  a  compact,  closely  congested  city  Tammany  was  well- 
nigh  invincible;  but  the  city  has  grown  over  five  counties,  and  the 


/'    " 


"TRAMP,   TRAMP.  TRVMP.   THE  BOYS  ARE  MAR<  HINO!  " 

— Kirfoy  in  the  Now  York  World. 

constant  shifting  of  population  obstructs  the  district  leader  at 
every  turn  in  marshaling  his  legions.  The  attempt  to  spread 
Tammany  over  the  State  aroused  the  same  resentment  against 
Murphy  that  it  aroused  against  Tweed.  The  general  revolt 
against  boss  rule  and  machine  domination  completed  the  ruin. 

"The  kind  of  Tammany  that  Murphy  inherited  from  Croker 
can  not  survive.  It  is  foreign  to  contemporary  political  thought, 
and  it  can  not  be  put  together  again.  The  name  may  linger 
and  the  associations  may  linger;  but  it  is  as  impossible  to  resur- 
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rect  the  Tammany  Hall  which  has  received  its  death-blow  in 
the  popular  revolt  against  Murphyism  as  it  would  be  to  re- 
establish the  Albany  regency  or  to  turn  New  York  back  to  the 
Schuylers,  the  Clintons,  and  the  Livingstons  who  ruled  the 
State  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  New  York  American  (Ind.)  also  thinks  the  day  not  far 
when  Tammany  will  be  "as  effectively  reformed  as  a  garbage- 
ran  that  has  been  emptied."  "So  long  as  Murphy  is  in,  Democ- 
racy around  this  part  of  the  world  is  likely  to  have  the  best  of 
chances  of  being  out,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
which  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  "when  the  Democratic 
President,  the  Democratic  Governor,  and  the  Democratic 
Mayor  of  this  city  unite  to  bring  about 
a  reorganization  of  their  party  it  will 
come  to  pass."     But — - 

"if  they  want  it  to  be  more  than  a 
repolishing  of  the  surface,  tho,  it  will 
need  genuine  effort,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability more  than  the  few  months' 
time  which  the  Governor  allots  to  it. 
Murphy  will  go — indeed,  he  is  going, 
tho  he  obstinately  refuses  to  admit 
that  he  feels  himself  slipping.  Mur- 
phy's chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee may  go.  But  what  of  that? 
More  is  needed.  Putting  a  high-class 
man  at  the  head  of  the  State  com- 
mittee who  will  see  in  that  organiza- 
tion more  than  an  employment  agency 
and  a  collection  agency  for  campaign 
contributions  will  do  much.  It  must 
be  supplemented  by  changes  in  the 
membership  before  real  party  regenera- 
tion can  take  place. 

"Putting  Murphy  out  as  leader  of 
Tammany — granting   that    the   party 

reorganizes  can  do  it  in  the  few  months  the  Governor  speaks 
about — will  be  a  great  deed  for  Democracy  and  will  bring 
a  distinct  betterment  of  public  affairs.  But  to  put  Mur- 
phy out  and  to  allow  Tammany  Hall  to  maintain  its  present 
domination  of  party  affairs,  even  under  some  new  chief,  would 
not  bring  party  regeneration  by  a  long  shot.  The  reorganizes 
might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  Tammany  Hall  and  the  system 
of  political  rottenness  and  graft  which  it  fostered  and  has 
nourished  on  have  curst  Democracy  and  will  blight  the  party  as 
long  as  Tammany  has  a  dominant  voice  in  party  counsels.  It 
will  not  do  merely  to  change  the  head  of  Tammany  if  Tammany's 
methods  still  continue 

"This  should  be  a  war  of  extermination.  There  is  no  place 
in  a  regenerated  Democracy  for  the  Murphy  element,  and  if 
that  element  remains  in  the  party  sooner  or  later  it  will  cor- 
rupt it." 

The  time  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  Governor  Glynn's  de- 


termination to  reorganize  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State, 
thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  but  the  New  York 
Globe  (Ind.)  fears  that  reorganization,  to  be  effective,  "must 
begin  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top."  Referring  to  a 
remark  of  Governor  Glynn's,  "I  believe  in  county  autonomy," 
The  Globe  condemns  it  as  likely  to  keep  Murphy  in  power: 

"So  far  as  New  York  City  is  concerned  the  announcement  of 
Governor  Glynn  is  disappointing.  He  speaks  approvingly  of 
what  he  calls  county  autonomy — implies  that  he  will  recognize 
a  county  leader  within  what  is  called  'his  territory.'  This 
seems  to  mean,  while  Murphy  is  to  be  ousted  as  State  boss,  that 
he  is  to  be  let  alone  as  local  boss.  An  enemy  will  thus  lie  left 
in  the  rear.     Even  the  uneducated  Villa  had  sense  enough  to 

see  that  he  could  not  make  an  effective 
advance  against  Torreon  until  he  had 
destroyed  the  Huerta  force  at  Ojinaga. 
"No  real  progress  will  have  been 
made  toward  really  reorganizing  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  State 
until  the  party  organization  in  New 
York  City  is  put  on  a  new  basis.  It 
is  not  possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  the  city  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  State  and  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  city  much  larger 
than  the  Democratic  vote  up-State. 
All  that  Murphy  wishes  is  for  Tam- 
many to  be  allowed  to  be  master  in  the 
city.  Then  he  knows  that  Tammany 
will  be  able  to  dominate  State  con- 
ventions and  control  legislatures.  The 
county-autonomy  plan  will  bring  only 
temporary  relief." 

"The  good  of  the  State  demands 
Murphy's  disappearance,"  declares 
William  J.  Conners's  Buffalo  Enquirer 
(Dem.),  which-  adds:  "It  would  be 
more  pleasing  to  put  Murphy  out  than  to  have  him  get  out." 
"With  the  loss  of  national,  State,  and  city  patronage,  with  his 
prestige  shaken  by  Tammany  defeat  in  New  York  City,  witli  the 
revelations  of  graft  permeating  every  Tammany-controlled  de- 
partment of  the  State  government,  only  a  slight  push  is  needed  to 
overturn  the  tottering  throne,"  remarks  the  Newark  News  i  Ind.). 
Glancing  at  this  domestic  discord  in  the  New  York  Democracy, 
in  its  relation  to  the  party's  national  fortunes,  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  points  out  that  "with  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
its  national  leader,  the  Democratic  party  has  become  an  effectual 
working  unit  in  all  the  States  except  New  York."  And  the 
Houston  Post  (Dem.)  expresses  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  tho 
party  in  the  Empire  State  will  be  able  to  get  together  again 
"in  time  for  a  successful  rally  in  1916  or  1917." 


help!    you  anti-vivisectionists!  " 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
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THE    ASSOCIATED    PRESS  AS  A  TRUST 

NOW  that  the  Associated  Press  has  haled  before  the 
courts  the  radical  editor  and  eartoonist  who  recently 
assailed  it  pietorially,  it  finds  itself  attacked  as  a  "  trust  " 
by  the  conservative  New  York  Sun.  Officers  of  the  associa- 
tion aver  that  they  were  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  cartoon 
in  The  Matte*  New  York)  showing  the  reservoir  of  "the  news" 
being  poisoned  with  "lies,''  "slander,"  and  "prejudice"  by  the 
Associated  Ptl  SB,  and  deny  the  accompanying  editorial  assertions 
that  news  from  centers  of  labor  trouble  has  been  supprest  by 
"this  Truth  Trust,"  and  that  "the  substance  of  current  history" 
is  being  "held  in  cold  storage,  adulterated,  colored  with  poison- 
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THE   "SIX'S"  IDEA  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

•■  The  operations  of  a  philanthropic  and  benevolent  trust." 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

ous  intentions,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  to  suit  his  private 
purposes."  But  language  almost  as  bitter  and  direct  is  found 
in  The  Sun's  petition  to  the  Federal  Government  to  take  action 
against  the  news-gathering  association  under  the  Sherman  Law— 
"in  the  interest  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  unmonopo- 
lized  transmission  of  the  news  of  the  world  and  unrestricted 
competition  in  obtaining  and  presenting  the  same."  The  Sun, 
we  learn  from  an  editorial,  is  not  only  actuated  by  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  but  has  a  definite  grievance,  as  it  believes  itself 
bo  have  been  "harassed  and  wronged  and  illegally  restrained 
by  specific  acts"  covering  a  long  period  of  years,  for  which  the 
present  management  of  the  Associated  Press  is  declared  re- 
sponsible.     Mr.  Melville  E,  Stone,  the   general    manager   of   the 

oeiation,  has  so  far  vouchsafed  no  explanation  of  any  of  the 
cited  in  The  Sun's  complaint.  Several  member  news- 
papers, however,  have  been  promptly,  vigorously,  and  elabor- 
ately denying  that  the  Associated  Press  is  a  trust  or  has  been 
restraining  trade. 

But  Tin  Sun  insists  thai  the  big  news-gathering  agency  has 
tor  years  had  a  "virtual  monopoly"  in  its  field,  and  has  tried  to 
maintain  it  by  unfair  treatment  of  its  smaller  competitors, 
one  of  which  is  The  Sun's  news  bureau.  The  Attorney-General 
is  informed  that  "not  only  has  the  Associated  Press,  with  a  view 
of  destroying  Tht  Sun  and  its  bureau,  refused  to  sell  news  to  it 


as  to  other  leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  but  has  in  its 
attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  news  attempted 
for  many  years  to  blacklist  and  boycott  the  undersigned."  All 
members  of  the  Associated  Press,  according  to  The  Sun's  com- 
plaint, are  disciplined  if  they  try  to  have  dealings  with  The  Slot's 
news  bureau,  even  tho  they  "have  no  wish  to  discontinue  their 
long-time  contracts  with  the  Associated  Press"  or  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  its  interests,  "but  simply  desire  to  add  to  their 
value  as  organs  of  public  opinion  by  obtaining  all  the  news  of 
the  day."  The  Sun  then  names  fifteen  specific  instances  of 
attempts  by  the  Associated  Press  to  boycott  it  and  injure  its 
business;  these  instances  begin  in  1894  and  are  spread  over 
nineteen  years,  the  last  being  of  March,  1913.  "The  boycotting, 
the  discrimination,  the  intimidation  of  customers  or  servants  of 
The  Svn  have  continued,"  says  a  Sun  editorial,  "almost  up  to 
the  present  time."  The  responsibility,  however,  is  not  at- 
tributed to  the  membership  of  the  Associated  Press,  but  to 
"the  mismanaging  cabal"  "controlling  the  immediate  policy 
of  the  organization." 

Besides  recounting  the  injuries  done  The  Stai  by  the  Associated 
Press,  the  complaint  to  the  Attorney-General  thus  descriln  - 
the  prejudice  to  the  public  interest: 

"Our  constitutional  system  is  based  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  to  this  end  there  should  be  given  to  the  great 
organs  of  public  opinion  every  facility  to  present  all  the  news; 
and  a  monopoly  which  seeks  to  shape  and  control  the  news  into 
one  standard  form,  and  that  form  determined  by  its  governing 
bod}'  through  its  executive  officers,  is  a  peculiarly  objectionable 
monopoly.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  country  has  been  compelled  to  print  only  such  news  as  the 
said  Associated  Press  sees  fit  to  transmit  to  its  several  members, 
and  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  rratter  of  complaint  that  by 
such  control  of  the  news  partial,  unfair,  and  partizan  state- 
ments have  been  given  to  the  public  at  large.  Even  if  the 
Associated  Press  has  not  thus  abused,  as  so  many  citizens  ha\t 
believed  and  openly  charged,  it;  dominating  power  over  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  yet  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  public 
that  it  should  be  within  its  power  to  determine  in  what  form 
and  to  what  extent  the  news  of  the  world  shall  be  given  from  day 
to  day  to  the  average  citizen." 

Taking  up  The  Sun's  complaint  that  it  was  not  allowed  to 
buy  news  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
a  member,  replies  that  the  Associated  Press  "does  not  sell 
news,  but  delivers  its  news  at  cost  to  members  and  subscribers. 
No  one  can  buy  its  news  over  the  counter;  The  Sun  tried  it,  and 
was  informed  that  it  must  seek  membership."  And,  Tht 
Evening  Post  observes,  "that  it  has  not  applied  for  such  member- 
ship is  a  point  of  obvious  interest  in  connection  with  its  present 
application  to  the  Attorney-General."  This  member  paper 
declares  emphatically  that  it  does  not  "know  of  a  single  member 
of  this  Association  who  would  wittingly  violate  the  law  of  tin- 
land,  or  who  would  not  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  anything  done 
in  contravention  of  the  statutes."  The  charge  that  the  Associ- 
ated Press  is  a  monopoly  acting  in  restrainl  of  trade  is  thus 
handled  by  another  member  paper,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  Aery  essence  of  a  commercial  corporation  and  a  com- 
mercial monopoly  is  that  its  object  shall  be  the  making  of  nione\ 
and  the  earning  of  dividends  for  its  stockholders.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  not  a  money-making  corporation.  It  does  not 
aim  at  the  accumulation  of  profits.  It  pays  no  dividends.  It 
exists  for  the  convenience  of  the  individual  newspapers  that 
constitute  it.  That  it  leases  wires  for  the  distribution  of  news; 
that  it  has  built  up  an  extraordinarily  efficient  organization  for 
the  collection  of  news;  that  it  not  infrequently,  because  of  its 
wire  system  and  its  news-gathering  organization,  is  able  to  get 
news  for  its  members  which  can  not  be  so  readily  obtained 
by  journals  outside  its  organization,  are  not.  we  contend,  reasons 
for  assuming  that  it  comes  even  within  the  jurisdiction,  much 
less  under  the  prohibitions,  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

"Newspapers  outside  the  Associated  Press  organization  are  at 
liberty  to  get  news  as  they  please  subject  only  to  the  com- 
petition that  all  news  collection  anywhere  and  everywhere 
entails." 
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EVEET  OTHER  WEEK  OR  80  THEY  STAGE  A  LIT- 
TLE WRESTLING-BOUT   AT    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Post. 

WOODROW'S   WAY    WITH    WOMAN'S   WISHES 


Suffragist — "  How  about  me? " 

— Fitz  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 


REVERSING  OUR  PANAMA  POLICY 

IN  COMING  OUT  for  the  repeal  of  the  free-tolls  provision 
of  the  Panama  Act,  President  Wilson  enters  upon  what  is 
apparently  his  hardest  fight  since  taking  office,  according 
to  journalistic  authorities  on  matters  political;  yet  these  very 
editors  and  Washington  correspondents  come  to  the  nearly 
unanimous  judgment  that  he  is  well-nigh  certain  to  win.  The 
President  must  "induce  Congress  to  reverse  itself,"  and  this, 
according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  harder  than  to 
persuade  it  to  venture  upon  new  legislation."  He  must  also 
persuade  his  party  to  fdrswear  a  plank  of  the  Baltimore  platform. 
In  doing  this,  however,  he  apparently  must  abandon  the  claim 
that  he  is  but  the  spokesman  for  his  party,  which,  as  the  New 
York  Tribune  recalls,  he  recently  put  to  such  "convenient  use" 
in  evading  the  questionings  of  his  suffragist  visitors.  For 
"he  is  going  to  speak  'to'  the  party  now  and  not  merely  'for' 
it."  And  he  is  warned  that  the  task  before  him  may  prove 
more  difficult  than  the  carrying  out  of  such  Democratic  party 
pledges  as  tariff  revision  or  currency  reform.  Yet  without  un- 
derestimating the  opposition  to  be  encountered  or  the  risks  to  be 
run,  the  papers  present  weighty  reasons  for  their  belief  that 
President  Wilson  will  repeat  his  earlier  successes  in  this  matter 
of  the  Panama  tolls.  They  assert  that  the  President  is  strongly 
backed  by  public  opinion;  they  point  to  the  influence  of  Secretary 
Bryan,  whose  intimacy  with  President  Wilson  has  been  so 
strikingly  reaffirmed  of  late;  they  remark  upon  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  who  have  been  pondering  over  our  foreign  relations 
and  now  announce  a  change  of  mind  or  a  readiness  to  see  a  new 
light;  and  they  lay  much  stress  upon  the  increased  prestige,  the 
power  and  the  persuasive  ability  of  the  man  in  the  White  House. 
But  be  the  fight  long  or  short,  hard-fought  or  the  reverse,  the 
Panama  Canal  tolls  controversy  is  with  us  again,  after  a  year's 
absence.  Hence  a  backward  glance  is  not  amiss.  It  will  be 
recalled  that,  in  1850,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agreed 
by  the  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  that  neither  country 
should  have  exclusive  control  over  any  interoceanic  canal  in 
Central  America.  In  1901  this  agreement  was  superseded  by 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  our  ownership  of  the  Panama  Canal  while  we  promised 
that  the  canal  should  be  open  to  both  nations  and  to  all  nations 
on  equal  terms.     In  the  summer  of  1912  it  was  found  necessary 


to  provide  for  permanent  regulation  of  the  nearly  completed  water- 
way. The  Panama  Act  then  passed  by  the  Democratic  House 
and  the  Republican  Senate  contained  a  proviso  exempting 
American  coastwise  shipping  from  toll  payments  and  debarring 
railroad-owned  ships  from  the  Canal.  This  act  was  signed  by  a 
Republican  President,  Mr.  Taft,  and  was  warmly  defended  by 
him  and  his  Secretary  of  State  against  a  series  of  protests 
charging  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1901,  which  later  came  from 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  Opinion  in  all  parties  was  divided 
on  the  subject,  but  the  Democratic  and  Progressive  platforms  of 
1912  contained  indorsements  of  the  action  of  Congress.  The 
Democratic  planks  read: 

"We  favor  the  exemption  from  tolls  of  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  trade  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

"We  also  favor  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  ships  owned  or  controlled  by  railroad  carriers  engaged 
in  transportation  competitive  with  the  Canal." 

That  this  statement  made  an  impression  upon  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  vouched  for  by  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which 
says  editorially  that  he  made  a  speech  "as  a  candidate  at  Wash- 
ington Grove,  N.  J.,  August  15,  1912,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
approved  the  plank  exempting  our  coastwise  ships  from  tolls." 
According  to  Secretary  Bryan,  "A  man  who  violates  a  party 
platform  is  a  criminal,  worse  than  the  man  who  embezzles 
money."  The  President  has  not  exprest  himself  so  strongly, 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  told  the  suffragists  who  wanted 
him  to  declare  himself  upon  the  "votes  for  women"  question 
that  he  could  not  "start  anything,"  that  he  could  only  "speak 
for"  the  party  he  represented.  So,  declare  the  President's 
friends,  he  was  putting  "principle  ahead  of  platform"  when  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  William  L.  Marbury,  of  Baltimore: 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  canal  tolls,  my  opinion  is 
very  clear.  The  exemption  constitutes  a  very  mistaken  policy 
from  every  point  of  view. 

"It  is  economically  unjust;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  benefits 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  only  a  monopoly;  and  it  seems  to 
me  in  clear  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
last  point,  as  there  is,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  others;  but  it  is  at 
least  debatable,  and  if  the  promises  we  make  in  such  matters 
are  debatable,  I,  for  one,  do  not  care  to  debate  them.  I  think 
the  country  would  prefer  to  let  no  question  arise  as  to  its  whole- 
hearted purpose  to  redeem  its  promises  in  the  light  of  any 
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THE  FLOODGATE. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


FEEDING  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
HOW    THE    PICTORIAL   STRATEGISTS    SIZE    UP    UNCLE    SAM'S 


reasonable  construction  of  them  rather  than  debate  a  point  of 
honor." 

Now  the  President  has  a  right  to  change  his  mind,  admits  the 
New  York  Telegraph  (Dem.),  which  would  stick  to  the  platform, 
but  he  "has  no  right  to  change  the  minds  of  all  the  millions  of 
units  in  an  organization."  In  the  light  of  this  change  of  attitude 
at  the  White  House,  suggests  the  Washington  Times,  "it  might 
be  well  for  the  suffragists  to  send  another  delegation  to  the 
Executive  offices." 

But,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  encouragingly,  Mr. 
Wilson's  willingness  to  adopt  a  "high-minded  policy  is  all  the 
more  commendable  in  that  it  compels  him  to  forego  the  use 
of  a  political  buffer  which  has  hitherto  yielded  him  much  com- 
fort"; he  is  "right  in  clinging  to  national  good  faith  and  throw- 
ing the  platform  declaration  out  of  the  window."  To  those 
horrified  at  the  ignoring  of  a  party  platform,  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  replies  that  "no  Democrat,  high  or  low,  can 
be  charged  with  inconsistency  or  with  infidelity  to  the  party 
platform  if  he  believes  that  the  platform  runs  contrary  to  the 
treaties  of  the  nations."  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  too,  reminds 
its  Democra^c  friends  that  many  things  are  said  "in  platforms,  as 
in  Congress,  which  it  is  well  to  ignore,"  and  agrees  with  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the  "little  exemption  clause"  is 
one  of  them.  No  less  emphatic  is  that  representative  Democratic 
daily,  the  New  York  World.  It  asks  its  readers  to  distinguish 
between  "Democratic  planks"  and  "Democratic  principles": 
"principles  are  enduring  articles  of  faith,  planks  are  but  tempo- 
rary promises."  Besides,  that  same  Baltimore  platform  contained 
a  declaration  against  ship  subsidies.  So  The  World  concludes 
that  most  Democratic  voters  "are  more  than  willing  to  release 
.their  representatives  from  a  party  promise  which  is  found  to 
be  opposed  to  the  party's  principle  of  no  subsidies  and  sub- 
versive of  the  nation's  principle  of  keeping  faith." 

Journalistic  support  of  the  President's  stand  is  not  confined 
to  any  section  or  party.  The  progressive  Chicago  Tribune,  for 
instance,  takes  its  stand  with  Mr.  Wilson  against  the  act  of  a 
Congress  which  "sold  the  national  honor  to  give  favors  to  a 
monopoly."  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  all  the  brilliant  and 
thoughtful  editorials  elaborating  the  points  made  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  met  the  eyes  of  readers 
of  such  Democratic  dailies  as  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Citizen,   New   York   Tin 


St.  Louis  Republic,  Columbia  State,  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  of  such  Republican  papers  as  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  Record-Herald,  and  New  York  Tribune 
and  of  independent  journals  like  the  New  York  Herald,  Evening 
Post,  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  Globe,  Springfield  Republican. 
and  Newark  News.  With  such  support,  thinks  the  New  York 
Times,  President  Wilson  will  surely  carry  his  point: 

"The  influence  of  the  President  is  very  great.  It  will  be 
backed  by  public  sentiment  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  Con- 
gress can  hardly  help  respecting.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  party 
politics,  and  should  not  be.  But  fortunately,  the  highest  con- 
siderations of  sound  party  policy  are  on  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to  monopolies  and  to 
subsidies.  Here  is  a  subsidy — openly  described  and  defended 
as  such  by  Secretary  Knox  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
British  Government — and  it  is  a  subsidy  for  the  advantage  of  a 
monopoly.  It  is  a  mystery  how  any  Democrat  could  be  com- 
mitted to  it.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  now  that  any  loyal 
Democrat  should  fail  to  uphold  the  official  leader  of  his  party 
in  correcting  this  terrible  blunder." 

Even  those  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  free-tolls  clause,  as,  for 
example,  Senator  O'Gorman,  will  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post's  opinion,  "content  themselves  with  voting  in  accordance 
with  their  belief,  and  will  make  no  prolonged  fight." 

The  argument  for  free  tolls  is  succinctly  put  by  ex-President 
Taft,  in  a  recent  speech  made  in  Ottawa,  Canada.     He  said. 

"The  tolls  have  been  fixt  on  the  Canal  for  all  the  world  on 
the  assumption  that  the  coastwise  traffic  is  to  pay  tolls.  Our 
giving  it  immunity  from  tolls  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  affect 
the  traffic  of  the  other  countries  in  any  other  way  than  it  would 
affect  it  if  we  had  voted  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  tolls  remitted 
to  our  ships.  No  country  is  affected  by  our  coastwise  traffic 
except  Canada,  and  if  Canada  is  affected  that  way  she,  too, 
can  subsidize  her  trade  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver." 

This  point  of  view  is  strongly  defended  by  the  Hearst  edi- 
torial writers,  who  declare  that  "beneath  all  the  maudlin  talk 
about  national  honor"  the  really  important  thing  "is  that 
the  Canadian  railroads  having  interested  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter,  our  own  transatlantic  railroads  are  bringing 
their  powerful  influence  to  bear  at  Washington  to  keep  the 
Panama  Canal  from  being  a  real  and  unfettered  competitor." 
Like  arguments  appear  in  the  Salt  Lake  Her  aid- Republican 
(Rep.),  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  is  mildly  regretful 
over  "the  seeming  yielding  to  alien  pressure  in  a  subject" 
which  should  be  regarded  "as  one  of  purely  domestic  concern." 
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"HERE,  D0DGA8T  YE,  FIGHT  IT  OUT!  " 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
N'OVEL   EFFORT   TO   FIGHT   FIRE    WITH    FIRE   IN   MEXICO. 


WATCHFUL  WAITING. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle- 


A  JOLT   TO   "BLUE-SKY"   LEGISLATION 

THOSE  WHO  HOLD  that  the  so-called  "blue-sky"  laws 
on  the  statute-books  of  many  of  the  States  are  too 
paternalistic  and  operate  unduly  in  restraint  of  trade 
welcome  what  is  at  least  a  preliminary  victory  for  their  opinion 
in  a  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Michigan.  According  to  this  decision — which  has  yet  to 
stand  the  test  of  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
—the  prohibitions  of  the  Michigan  law  are  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  are  beyond 
the  police  power  of  the  State,  and  involve  an  unjustifiable  in- 
terference with  interstate  commerce.  This  law  sought  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  bond  houses  outside  of  the  State  which 
might  seek  to  do  business  by  correspondence  or  solicitation 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  commonwealth. 

Dispatches  state  that  if  the  district  court's  ruling  is  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  it  will  hit  with  equal  severity  the 
"blue-sky"  laws  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Vermont,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  and  Iowa,  as 
well  as  legislation  now  pending  in  several  other  States. 

These  "blue-sky"  laws  aim  to  protect  purchasers  of  stocks 
and  bonds  from  fraudulent  dealers,  many  of  whom  have  gone 
to  such  extremes  in  floating  worthless  securities  that  their 
methods  have  been  characterized  as  capitalizing  and  selling 
shares  in  blue  sky.  The  Michigan  law  that  now  comes  to  grief 
in  a  Federal  court  had  successfully  run  the  gantlet  in  the  Michi- 
gan Supreme  Court.  Commenting  on  this  latest  decision,  the 
Manistee  (Mich.)  News  remarks: 

"It  would  now  seem  as  if  the  State  of  Michigan  could  not 
prevent  wild-cat  promotion  schemes  because  such  prevention 
can  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  United  States  District  Court  holding 
that  the  'blue- sky'  law  is  a  direct  restraint  upon  the  commerce 
of  stocks  and  bonds  between  States.  The  argument  is  that  the 
law  not  only  prevents  sales  of  stock  in  fly-by-night  concerns,  but 
restricts  the  sale  of  legitimate  stocks  because  of  its  provision 
requiring  thirty  days'  investigation  before  the  stock  can  be 
sold  and  its  general  tendency  to  tie  up  bankers  who  are  willing 
to  take  chances  on  doubtful  ventures  and  inventions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  District  Court,  it  would  appear  that 
the  protection  of  the  public  of  Michigan  must  be  secondary  . 
to  the  development  of  business. 

"One  thing  is  certain:  if  the  unconstitutionality  is  sustained, 


and  Michigan  is  also  unable  to  obtain  a  slightly  modified  law 
which  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  present  law  and  still 
be  constitutional,  the  protection  of  the  Michigan  public  against 
fraudulent  outside  concerns  would  seem  to  fall  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission." 

Investment  bankers  opposed  the  Michigan  law,  the  corre- 
spondents tell  us,  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  to  a  State  officer 
or  board  absolute  control  over  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities, 
and  that  it  places  unjust  burdens  on  the  dealers  in  them.  In 
the  Newark  News  we  read: 

"In  the  trial  of  the  Michigan  suit  it  is  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  admitted,  when  the  point 
was  raised,  that  had  the  'blue-sky'  law  at  issue  been  in  existence 
at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
have  financed  the  original  Ford  Motor  Company  because  that 
involved  a  decided  element  of  risk,  a  probability  of  loss,  however 
fair  or  honest  the  transaction  might  have  been." 


THE  OWEN  STOCK-EXCHANGE  BILL 

A  RATHER  COOL  GREETING  from  most  of  the  press 
is  encountered  by  Senator  Owen's  bill  to  "prevent  the 
use  of  the  mails  and  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
in  furtherance  of  fraudulent  and  harmful  transactions  on  stock 
exchanges,"  and  to  compel  Federal  incorporation  of  exchanges. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  calls  it  an  attempt  to  "make 
the  mails  an  instrument  of  tyranny";  The  World  (Ind.  Dem.) 
thinks  it  is  "grounded  in  principle  affecting  not  only  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  but  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,"  and  similar  views 
are  exprest  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.) 
and  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Ne- 
braska, who  ranks  second  among  the  Democrats  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  the  Oklahoma  author 
of  the  bill  is  chairman,  remarked,  during  a  public  hearing  on  the 
measure,  that  "this  bill  means  that  if  I  ask  a  reporter  in  New 
York  to  send  me  the  quotation  of  fifty  selected  stocks  they  can 
not  be  sent  unless  the  Postmaster-General  is  convinced  that  they 
are  in  the  Sunday-school  class."  This  from  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  (Dem.)  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  hostile  editorials: 

"The  bill  is  being  criticized  in  certain  quarters  because  it 
invokes  the  Federal  authority  for  reforms  wholly  practicable 
through  the  power  of  the  several  States.  But  its  chief  blemish 
is  even  more  fundamental  than  that.     The  measure  is  not  only 
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nil-Democratic,  it  is  clearly  un-American.  It  requires  that  no 
price  quotation,  statement,  account,  or  memorandum  of  pur- 
chase or  Bale  of  stock  or  securities  on  any  stock  exchange  shall 
l>c  carried  through  the  mail  or  delivered  by  any  letter-carrier, 
'unless  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  such  exchange  or  the  law 
under  which  it  is  organized  shall  contain  regulations  and  pro- 
hibitions satisfactory  to  the  Postmaster-General  safeguarding 
the  transactions  of  such  exchange,  the  character  of  the  securities 
dealt  in  thereon,  the  genuineness  of  the  quotations  thereof,  and 
all  other  information  concerning  such  transactions  that  is  carried 
through  the  mails  and  by  telegraph  and  telephone  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State.' 

'"Satisfactory  to  the  Postmaster-General!' 
"What  kind  of  a  Government  have  we  in  this  nation,  any- 
how? A  Government  of  lawr?  Then  why  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute a  Government  by  executive  regulations?  And  if  we 
are  to  have  a  Government  by  executive  regulations  attempted, 
why  not  lay  down  a  rational  and  systematic  foundation  for  it? 
Why  not  bottom  it  on  something  smacking  a  little  more  of  rea- 
son and  popular  rule  than  the  'satisfaction'  of  a  bureaucratic 

official? 

i  "The  need  of  rational  stock-exchange  reform  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  American  who  will  study  the  summary  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Pujo  Committee.  But  this  reform  will 
never  come  by  way  of  investing  a  Cabinet  Minister  with  such 
despotic  powers  as  have  never  been  accorded  to  any  official 
under  a  republican  form  of  government." 

Senator  Owen  explains  that  the  bill  is  not  aimed  primarily 
at  stock-brokers,  but  at  unscrupulous  persons  who  use  brokers 
in  fooling  the  investing  public.  Summing  up  an  interview, 
he  says: 

"The  bill  now  before  Congress  is  intended  to  deny  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  fictitious  and  fraudulent  acts  in  the  floating 
of  all  securities  listed  on  the  stock  exchange.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  protect  the  public  from  things  done 
which,  are  based  on  acts  of  which  the  public  can  know  nothing. 
The  wrong  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  exchanges  are  the  agency 


through  which  unscrupulous  men  may  fool  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  exchanges  are  an  integral  part  of  the  financial 
system  of  the  country,  both  national  and  international  in  iis 
scope. 

"I  do  not  say  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is  perfect  by  any 
means.  The  Committee  already  has  enough  evidence  of  the 
wrongs  done,  for  they  are  set  forth  by  the  Pujo  report.  We  are 
willing  to  listen  to  any  one  who  has  any  suggestions  to  offer  as 
to  how  the  pending  bill  can  be  perfected,  and  how  we  can  legislate 
on  this  subject  without  doing  harm  to  legitimate  business  of 
this  character." 

The  Washington  Times  (Prog.)  has  no  particular  admira- 
tion for  the  bill,  but  it  holds  that  the  grounds  for  the  alarm 
voiced  by  its  critics  are  largely  imaginary.     To  quote: 

"New  York  is  not  going  to  cease  to  be  the  financial  and 
commercial  center  any  more  than  water  is  going  to  cease  to  run 
downhill.  Government  regulation  or  no  regulation,  the  prime 
market  for  securities  is  going  to  stick  to  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial center.  There  can't  be  any  more  doubt  about  that  than 
there  can  be  doubt  that  the  natural  laws  are  in  force  and  will 
remain  in  force. 

-  "Whether  provisions  of  the  Owen  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
stock  exchanges  are  the  best  for  either  those  who  in  the  past 
have  invested  their  surplus  in  securities  or  those  who  in  the 
future  will  wish  to  invest  their  surplus  in  securities  is  another 
matter.  But  for  the  matter  of  that,  there  were  exactly  such 
things  in  the  currency  measure  when  it  was  first  introduced,  yet 
it  was  made  into  very  efficient  if  not  scientific  mechanism. 

"No  doubt  the  Stock  Exchange  Bill  would  receive  similar 
planing  and  polishing.  Even  if  it  didn't,  some  of  the  provisions 
wouldn't  bring  the  consequences  predicted  for  them.  Take, 
for  example,  a  technical  clause  that  might  bar  from  the  mails 
newspapers  containing  certain  reports  of  stock-exchamre 
transactions.  Now  this  doesn't  mean  that  newspapers  that 
carry  stock-market  reports  as  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
printing  service  for  the  public  wouldn't  continue  to  publish  their 
stock-market  reports.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  important 
to  them  to  continue  to  serve  their  public  than  it  would  be  to 
have  the  privilege  of  the  United  States  mails." 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


After  all  the  trouble  we've  been  put  to  in  recognizing  the  Chinese 
Republic,  it's  too  bad  that  Mr.  Yuan  won't. — Boston  Transcript. 

Thk  women  of  Chicago  didn't  hesitate  to  tell  the  registration  clerks 
their  ages.     Thus  is  another  superstition  punctured.' — Baltimore  Sun. 

If  the  bars  against  undesirables  are  put  up  much  higher,  how  is  the 
;i  verage  foreign  count  going  to  be  able  to  visit  his  wife's  relatives? — Wash- 
ington Post. 


It  looks  as  tho  those  Tammany 
at     public    expense   anyway. — ■ 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Why  not  make  Charles  F. 
Murphy    an     Ambassador    to 

nussja?— ATea;  York  Sun. 

Murphy  is  still  leading  Tam- 
many Hall— by  about  600 
yarrls. — Boston  Transcript. 

Mt-RPHY  says  he  is  still  the 
leader.  But  Whitman  is  catch" 
ing  up. — Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

What  was  a  man  with  a 
name  like  Billinghurst  doing 
as  President  of  Peru  ? — New 
Vorfc  World. 

CONGRESS  I ;i Iks  of  adjourn- 
ing by  .Inly  1.  Part  of  the 
movement  for  a  safe  and  sane 
Fourth. — Boston   Herald. 

"  Mot  sb  Passed  Literacy 
1 1  it."  it  Is  not  so  difficult, 
then,  as  has  been  imagined. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 

i'i  hiim's  discreel  Colonel 
l.'iHisi-vclt  does  not  intend  to 
return    until    the    elimination 

contests  have  disposed  of  ev- 
erybody save  the  absent  one. 
— Chicago  News. 


leaders  were  bound   to  be  supported 


RUNNING  THE  GANTLET. 

The  Five  Brothers — "  The  way  to  quiet  you  fellows  is  to  paralyze  you." 

— Gage  in  tho  Philadelphia  Press. 


Frock  coats,  decree  the  International  Custom  Cutters,  must  go.  Palpa- 
bly a  combination  in  restraint  of  statesmanship. — New  York  Sun. 

Not  a  few  New  York  politicians  are  beginning  to  wish  that  they  had 
reformed  conditions  in  Sing  Sing  prison. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

The  enthusiastic  suffragette  who  calls  Mrs.  Pankhurst  a  "matchless 
woman"  is  apparently  not  posted  on  recent  London  Are  statistics. — ■ 
Columbia  State. 

Yuan   Shi    Kai   and   Victoriano   Huerta   seem   to   agree  substantially 

upon   what,  a    Republic    is. — 

St.  Louis  Republic. 

Rii.i  i\', m  kst  seems  to  be 
quite  as  unlucky  politically  as 
Billy  Hearst.     Columbia  State. 

Quitf.  true,  you're  right. 
that  Peruvian  hark  is  from  the 
dogs  of  war.— Boston  Transcript. 

The  man  in  the  moon  is  the 
favorite  In  the  $100,000  aerial 
race  around    the   world. — New 

York  American. 

The  Mexican  situation  has 
blasted  that  old-time  theory 
that    a    watched    pot     never 

boils. — Houston  Chronicle. 

There  is  something  omin- 
ous in  tho  failure  of  Vic 
Huerta  to  offer  a  round-trip 
ticket  to  reporters. —  Washing- 
ton Post. 

The  Associated  Press  can 
not  be  a  real  trust  and  mon- 
opoly, or  our  neighbor  The 
Sun  would  not  be  assailing  it. 
— New  York  World. 

Speaking  about  this  aerial 
flight  around  the  world,  our 
advice  is  to  emulate  Jules 
Verne  and  do  it  with  a  type- 
writer.— Boston  Transcript. 
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BRITISH  ALARM  IN  INDIA 


f^EW  AMERICAN  READERS  who  recently  scanned 
I  the  news  paragraphs  telling  of  the  murder  of  two  police 
officials  at  Calcutta  on  January  19,  and  of  two  military 
officers  at  Aden  (India's  distant  but  important  outpost)  the 
following  day,  may  have  realized  that,  by  adding  to  the  large 
number  of  assassinations  lately  committed  by  Hindu  terrorists, 
these  events  are  driving  the  Government  of  India  into  a  panic. 
Helpless  to  put  down  the  campaign  of  political  murder,  the 
Viceroy,  who  a  year  ago  nearly  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a 
revolutionist,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrounding  him- 
self by  an  impregnable  barrier  of  military  and  police  guards  and 
detectives  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  person  of  the  Czar  was 
watched  and  protected  "in  the  most  troublesome  of  the  revolu- 
tionary periods  in  Russia."  The  mortal  terror  in  which  the 
British-Indian  authorities  hold  the  Hindu  nihilists  was  shown 
at  its  worst  when  Lord  Hardinge  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Calcutta, 
the  whilom  capital  of  Hindustan.  Disregarding  the  accounts 
penned  by  Hindu  writers  as  likely  to  exaggerate  the  alarm 
of  their  rulers,  we  quote  from  The  Englishman  (Calcutta)  to 
indicate  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  precautions  on  this  occasion. 
Describing  the  journey  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta  and  back,  this 
paper,  owned,  edited,  and  printed  by  Englishmen  for  Englishmen 
in  India  and  their  relatives  in  England,  says: 

"The  sections  of  the  line  between  Delhi  and  Calcutta  over 
which  the  Viceroy's  train  passed  at  night-time  were  lit  by  torch- 
bearers  standing  at  regular  intervals.  Near  Calcutta  the  torch- 
bearers  were  not  many  paces  apart.  His  Excellency  came 
and  went  through  a  veritable  avenue  of  torches." 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  station  at  which 
the  Viceroy  arrived  and  departed  "was  swept  bare  of  its  pictur- 
esque throngs."  The -paper  adds  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  head  of  the  British-Indian  Government 
while  he  was  in  Calcutta: 

"So  far  were  they  (the  people)  kept  from  the  actual  point 
of  the  road  where  His  Excellency  was  due  to  pass  that  they  did 
not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  he  shot  by  in  a  swift  motor-car.  There  were  no  crowds  to 
watch  the  public  entry  into  Calcutta,  because  the  crowds  were 
kept  away 

"His  Excellency  was  not  permitted  to  visit  Northern  Calcutta 
at  all.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
(which  he  had  promised  to  lay)  was  not  laid,  and  the  University 
Convocation  was  held  at  Government  House  and  not  in  the 
Senate  House  (where  it  usually  took  place).     There  was  a  three- 


fold barrier  of  guards  around  the  Government  House,  and  in 
short,  the  person  of  the  Viceroy  was  more  carefully  watched  and 
protected  than  the  person  of  the  Czar  in  the  most,  troublesome 
of  the  revolutionary  periods  in  Russia." 

As  to  the  reason  why  such  unheard-of  precautions  were  taken, 
The  Englishman  offers  the  following  opinion: 

"  The  Government,  because  of  its  enormous  sources  of  informa- 
tion, has  better  means  of  knowing  than  the  public  the  strength 
and  range  of  the  terrorist  organization.  We  can,  however, 
only  judge  of  what  the  Government  does  know  from  the  nature 
of  the  precautions  it  takes.  If  the  precautions  grow  more  and 
more  elaborate,  the  only  explanation  is  that  the  police  have  more 
reason  to  be  afraid 

"One  expected  all  kinds  of  things  from  the  visit  of  the  Viceroy 
to  Calcutta,  but  the  only  thing  that  has  emerged  is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  no  offensive  weapon  against  terrorism, 
and  has,  therefore,  to  surround  itself  with  such  a  heavy  defensive 
armor  that  its  activities  are  either  hindered  or  completely 
interrupted." 

The  grave  results  brought  about  by  lawless  conditions  are 
thus  frankly  stated  in  this  paper: 

"We  have  already  gone  so  far  on  the  downward  path  that 
leads  to  destruction  that  there  are  districts  in  what  were  once 
regarded  as  the  most  settled  parts  of  India  which  are  being 
abandoned  by  the  rich  because  their  property  is  not  safe.  So 
great  is  the  contempt  for  the  law  that  it  is  employed  by  the 
unscrupulous  as  a  means  of  offense  against  the  innocent.  Fron- 
tier Pathans  commit  outrages  almost  unbelievable  in  their 
daring.  Mass  meetings  are  held  and  agitation  spreads  in  regard 
to  topics  quite  outside  the  business  of  orderly  people.  There 
is  no  matter  of  domestic  or  foreign  politics  in  which  crowds  of 
irresponsible  people  do  not  want  to  have  their  passionate  way. 
Great  grievances  are  made  of  little,  far-off  things.  What  ought 
to  be  the  ordered,  spacious  life  of  the  District  Officer  is  intruded 
upon  and  disturbed  by  a  hundred  distracting  influences  due  to 
the  want  of  discipline  of  the  people.  In  the  subordinate  ranks 
of  the  great  services  themselves  trades-unions  have  been  formed. 
Military  and  police  officers  have  to  regret  that  the  new  class  of 
recruits  is  less  subordinate  than  the  old,  harder  to  discipline, 
more  full  of  complaints.  The  strict  etiquette  and  the  stately 
formalism  which  used  to  surround  the  life  of  the  viceregal  and 
other  courts  in  India  has  given  way  before  the  attacks  of  a 
democracy  of  literati,  who  have  a  sense  of  nothing  beyond  their 
own  importance.  When  it  is  necessary  for  Viceroys  and  Gover- 
nors to  be  good  fellows  and  shake  hands  with  everybody,  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  the  whole  fabric  of  official  prestige  should  be 
crumbling,  that  is  to  say,  respect  for  both  the  functions  of 
government  and  for  its  officers  has  gone." 


A  WEIGHTY  TASK. 

British  Taxpayer  (already  overburdened)— "I  wonder  how  I'm 
going  to  carry  it!"  —Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 


a  growing  appetite. 

"  Polly  wants  some  more." 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


BRITISH    GROANS   AT   MILITARY   BURDENS. 
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MEXICAN    RAGE  AT  OUR  GUN   POLICY 

THE  PROFEST  PLEASURE  of  General  Huerta  at  our 
new  policy  of  letting  the  guns  and  ammunition  go  freely 
into  Mexico  is  strangely  absent  from  the  press  of  his 
capital  which  are  supposed  to  reflect  his  ideas.  While  they  rage 
he  alone  remains    imperturbable.     "  Yo   soi   Indio,"   he    once 


himself  the  accomplice  of  bandits." 
article: 


To  quote  the  close  of  the 


UNCLE  BAM'B  "BOGY  MAN." 

— Independiente  (Mexico  City). 

boasted;  "I  am  an  Indian — 'the  stoic  of  the  woods,  the  man 
without  a  tear. '  Huerta's  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  quoted 
last  week,  says  he  thinks  the  new  policy  an  advantage,  but 
the  press  of  Mexico  City  unite  in  a  solid  phalanx  of  condemna- 
tion, and  the  Pais,  the  Government  organ,  raises  the  tune  in 
which  its  contemporaries  all  join.  "President  Wilson,"  it  declares, 
"has  thrown  off  the  Puritan  mask  and  shown  himself  to  be  the 
friend  and  protector  of  rebels.  His  acts,  professedly  based  on 
principles  of  neutrality,  are,  in  reality,  dictated  by  a  regard  for 
commercial  interests."     To  quote  further: 

"The  humanitarian  principles  of  President  Wilson  have 
yielded  their  place  to  commercial  principles.  This  honorable 
Yankee  believes  that  everything  in  the  world  should  be  trans- 
formed into  dollars  and  cents.  He  could  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  us  a  blow  which  he  believed  to  be  decisive.  By 
accumulating  in  our  country  an  element  of  destruction  he  is 
undertaking  a  work  which  will  permit  Americans  shortly  to 
meddle  in  our  affairs.  .  .  .  We  exhort  all  good  Mexicans  to  have 
full  confidence  in  the  government  of  Victoriano  Huerta,  who 
may  yet  prove  the  deliverer  of  our  Republic. 

"The  triumph  that  shall  crown  the  efforts  of  our  President 
will  not  consist  merely  in  repressing  the  revolution,  but  will 
result  in  a  victory  much  more  important.  Even  southward  to 
Terra  del  Fuego,  Latin  America  shall  thunder  forth  a  hymn  of 
victory  over  the  rapacity  of  the  Yankees.  The  only  thing 
which  President  Wilson  will  have  done  is  to  bring  into  greater 
prominence  the  personality  of  Huerta,  who,  thanks  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  North  Americans,  represents  to-day  upon  our 
new  continent  the  soul  of  the  Latin  race." 

Another  paper  of  Mexico  City,  El  Impartial,  which  never  has 
been  particularly  enthusiastic  in  the  eause  of  Huerta,  and  had 
ph-nty  to  say  about  the  alleged  [nation  of  Madero,  spends 

all  its  energy  in  villifying  President  Wilson  as  the  supporter  of 
rebels  and  robbers,  and  declares  that  the  American  Chief  Mag- 
istrate   "openly    and    shamelessly    announces    that    he    makes 


"It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Yankee  Government  is 
authorizing  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  bandits  of  Villa,  who  pillage, 
burn,  and  murder  throughout  the,  country.  How  can  the 
rulers  of  a  cultivated  people,  under  guidance  of  a  wilful  and 
obstinate  leader,  suffer  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  complicity 
with  such  a  band  of  plunderers?  It  once  appeared  impossible 
that  President  Wilson  should  be  a  man  destitute  alike  of  con- 
science and  a  sense  of  shame.  If  the  American  people  approve 
of  this  astounding  measure  taken  by  their  President,  they  will 
deserve  the  contempt  of  all  honorable  nations." 

While  the  European  papers  are  very  reserved  with  regard  to 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms  to  Mexico, 
they  have  no  hesitation  in  quoting  the  opinions  of  such  promi- 
nent Mexican  officials  as  M.  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  Mexican 
Envoy  to  Japan,  who  is  quoted  by  the  Matin  (Paris)  as  saying: 

"I  do  not  see  how  a  policy  which  authorizes  such  men  as 
Zapata  and  Villa  freely  to  receive  weapons  of  war  from  the 
United  States  can  be  consistent  with  the  humanitarian  views 
and  profession  of  President  Wilson." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


EXTINCTION    SHADOWING    THE    DUMA 

THE  PESSIMISTIC  PROPHECIES  of  the  Russian 
press  when  the  fourth  Duma  assembled  in  the  fall  of 
1912  are  thought  by  many  in  Russia  to  be  fully  justified 
when  its  barren  record  is  surveyed.  All  parties  express  disap- 
pointment at  the  results  of  its  activities,  tho  for  entirely  differ- 
ent reasons.  For  the  last  two  or  three  months  there  has  been 
some  persistent  talk  of  the  possibility  of  the  Duma's  abolition 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  autocratic  regime  in  form  as 


THE  ROAD  TO  THE  ABYSS. 

Wilson  (to  the  Powers) — "  Hero,  give  me  a  hand  with  this.     I 
can't  hold  it  back  any  louger."    — Independiente  (Mexico  City). 

well  as  in  substance.  The  rumor  would  seem  to  have  some 
foundation  when  even  so  conservative  a  man  as  Mr.  Menshikov, 
of  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  deems  it  necessary  to 
warn  the  "powers  that  be"  against  taking  such  a  step.  Says 
Mr.  Menshikov: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  one  seriously  thinks  nf  n 
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complete  abolition  of  popular  representation  in  Russia.  The 
reactionaries  would  not  be  afraid,  perhaps,  of  making  such  a 
grave  error,  but  they  fear  a  scandal,  with  all  its  innumerable 
and  complicated  consequences.  We  live  .  .  .  not  only  by 
national  accord,  but  also  by  international.  To  lose  our  cultured 
form  of  government  would  amount-  to  Losing  our  human  form. 
In  the  very  first  years  after  an  anticonstitutional  revolution  we 
would  be  deprived  of  all  our  diplomatic  alliances,  all  financial 


VIEWING  THE  EUROPEAN  OCTOPUS. 

Mr.  Charles  Ferguson,  the  Commissioner  sent  by  President  Wilson 
to  investigate  European  methods  of  handling  the  trusts,  begins  by 
setting  the  German  Government  on  the  Tobacco  monopoly. 


credits,  all  the  remnants  of  respect  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  last  vestiges  of  faith  in  our  future.  Under  such  condi- 
tions our  external  downfall  would  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
And  what  about  an  internal  collapse?  ...  A  return  to  the 
dark  past,  to  the  epoch  which  was  crowned  by  an  unheard-of 
humiliation  to  our  fatherland,  would  be  too  horrible. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Russian 
people,  like  the  Chinese  or  the  French,  are  not  revolutionary.  .  .  . 
Revolutions  are  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing  masses,  .  .  . 
so  every  State  must  learn  the  real  needs  of  the  people  and 
satisfy  them  at  the  proper  time.  This  is  the  only  remedy 
for  revolutions.  Nations  never  revolt  without  having  serious 
reasons.  .  .  .  Our  illustrious  optimists,  both  at  home  and  on 
their  travels  abroad,  assert  vehemently,  'A  revolution  in  Russia 
is  impossible.'  Amen!  one  would  wish  to  say.  But  the  very 
same  thing  was  being  repeated — and  by  not  less  illustrious 
personages — ten  years  ago,  as  on  the  eve  of  the  Japanese  war 
they  firmly  believed  that  it  would  not  happen.  '  It  will  not  be,' 
and  again,  'It  will  not  be,'  but  suddenly  war  came,  and  revolu- 
tion with  it.  And  not  only  the  illustrious  ministers  suffered 
the  consequences  then,  but  also  we  plain  taxpayers  and  owners 
of  some  little  property.  This  gives  us  a  legal  right  to  say: 
'  Don't  sow  the  wind  if  you  don't  wish  to  reap  the  whirlwind.' ' 

Speaking  of  the  constant  discord  among  the  parties  and- within 
the  different  factions,  Mr.  Menshikoff  remarks: 

"Personally  I  am  convinced  that  neither  abolition  nor  im- 
mediate dissolution  threatens  the  Imperial  Duma,  but  what 
seriously  menaces  it  is  internal  disintegration,  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  idealism,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  spiritual 
death  of  the  Duma.  On  paper  and  even  in  reality  the  Duma 
will  exist,  but,  like  many  of  our  high  institutions,  it  will  be  a 
body  without  a  soul." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


GERMANY'S  WAR  ON   THE  TOBACCO 

TRUST 

THE  PRESENCE  of  an  American  Commissioner  in 
Germany,  sent  there  by  President  Wilson  to  study  the 
trust  problem,  has  seemingly  started  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  a  trust-hunt  that  they  had  not,  undertaken  before. 
And  it,  is  the  Tobacco  Trust,  which  they  regard  as  an  American 
octopus,  that  they  are  alter.  Of  course  our  Tobacco  Trust  has 
been  dissolved  and  no  such  thing  now  exists,  hut  the  Germans 
do  not  seem  to  know  it.  When  Mr.  Charles  Ferguson,  the 
American  investigator,  began  to  quiz  the  authorities  about  their 
activities  against  monopoly,  it  roused  them  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
tobacco  factories  to  secure  evidence  for  prosecution.  As  the 
Berliner  Tagcblalt  tells  us: 

"Foreign  encouragement  in  this  work  has  not  come  from  any 
antitrust  association,  but  from  President  Wilson's  Commissioner, 
who  lately  came  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study  the  business  life  of 
the  country,  especially  with  a  view  to  obtaining  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  material  for  fighting  the  trusts.  The 
extensive  house-to-house  visitation  of  the  factories  in  Dresden 
will  doubtless  furnish  much  material  for  solving  the  question  of 
how  far  the  Tobacco  Trilfct  extends  its  operations.  According 
to  general  report,  the  trust  has  gained  influence  over  firms 
hitherto  considered  to  be  trust-free.  From  this  the  Govern- 
ment must  conclude  that  Germany  is  in  commercial  peril,  and 
that  the  interest  of  the  country  lies  in  Government  monopoly 
of  the  tobacco  trade." 

Fuller  particulars  are  given  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
same  editorial: 

"The  Tobacco  Trust,  according  to  Ferguson,  aims  at  domi- 
nating all  lands,  in  order  to  dictate  prices  without  regard  to  other 
interests.  The  American  fight  against  the  trusts  has  hitherto 
met  with  little  practical  success.  That  the  Tobacco  Trust  has 
laid  its  hands  on  Germany  is  of  course  fully  recognized  in  America. 
The  moving  spirit  of  the  trust  is  the  well-known  tobacco  king 
Duke,  who  founded  the  trust  of  his  day  with  a  capital  of  one 


THE   "  INTERLOCKING  "  TRUST  CLINCH. 

President  Wilson — "Break  away  there,  gentlemen!" 

— Punch  (London). 

million  dollars.  More  than  this,  ten  years  ago  this  trust  bought, 
through  its  branch,  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company,  the 
factory  of  George  A.  Jasmatsi,  and  was  changed  into  a  joint- 
stock  company.  But  this  firm  failed  to  succeed,  and  therefore 
bought  in  Berlin  the  prosperous  factory  'Josetti.'  In  1912  the 
trust  absorbed  other  firms,  namely,  the  'Sulima'  firm  of  Dresden, 
the  'Delta,'  and  'Adler  Co.'     It  took  in  the  'A.  Batehari'  of 
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Baden-Baden,  and  founded  the  firm  of  Sarasvati  at  Dresden, 
hat  it  controls  some  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  Germany's 
tobacco  trade.  The  trust  now  includes  all  branches  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  embracing  the  manufacture  of  cigarets.  the 
wholesale  trade,  agencies,  retailers,  officials,  and  employees, 
under  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  for 
promoting  the  stability  of  such  a  trust  in  Germany.  This 
union  includes  a  remarkable  number  of  business  corporations 
and  companies,  which  stand  as  safeguards  against  the  smashing 
of  the  trust." 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  naturally  suspected  when  he  went  to 
Germany  of  having  a  commission  to  meddle  with  German 
business  methods,  and  particularly  to  attack  the  German  tobacco 
manufacturers  who  were  presumed  to  be  maintaining  connec- 
tions with  the  American  trust.  He  therefore  took  pains  to 
explain  his  position  to  a  representative  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
in  the  following  terms: 

"I  am  come  to  German}-  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach,  and  I 
have  the  task  imposed  upon  me  by  President  Wilson  of  studying 
the  relations  which  exist  in  Europe  between  the  Government 
and  the  business  corporations.  President  Wilson  is  moreover 
by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  trade  combination 
and  trusts  must  be  fought  down,  as  many  believe.  The  trade 
combination  as  it  exists  in  Germany  has  doubtless  its  advantages. 
What  are  to  be  fought  down  are  associations  which  aim  at 
raising  prices,  and  not  the  improvement  of  manufactured 
articles  and  the  avoidance  of  clashing  competition  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  trade." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


MONARCHY  AS    FRANCE'S  ONLY   HOPE 

EVERY  "CRISIS"  in  a  French  Cabinet  down  to  very 
recent  years  sent  a  shudder  through  the  civilized  world, 
which  looked  any  time  for  another  Reign  of  Terror  and 
another  Man  on  Horseback.  Of  late  we  have  been  regarding  the 
Republic  with  less  apprehension  and  looking  for  our  horrors  else- 
where, but  now,  just  when  we  have  begun  to  think  of  the  French 
Monarchists  as  the  apostles  of  a  lost  cause,  Prof.  George  Chatter- 
ton-Hill,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  assures  us  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After  (London)  that  the  Republic  is  a  sad 
failure.  He  says  the  founding  of  the  "school  without  God," 
the  confiscation  of  Church  property,  and  the  banishment  of 
religious  orders  violate  the  best  traditions  of  French  history, 
while  the  "democratization"  of  the  French  Army  is  injurious 
to  the  efficiency  of  both  rank  and  file.  France,  in  fact,  we  are 
assured,  is  inherently  and  essentially  a  monarchical  country, 
like  all  countries  of  Latin  nationality,  and  is  therefore  now  out 
of  its  element.     He  unfolds  his  argument  thus: 

"The  monarchical  institutions  of  France  were  perhaps  theo- 
retically open  to  criticism,  seeing  that  there  is  m  institution  in 
the  world  which  is  not;  and  that  the  words  of  Goethe,  'alles 
Factische  ist  schon  Theorie,'  remain  profoundly  true  for  all  ages. 
But  these  institutions  maintained  intact,  through  the  strain 
and  stress  of  a  dozen  centuries,  the  material  and  moral  patri- 
mony of  the  nation,  which  latter  they  gradually  unified,  con- 
solidated, and  aggrandized.  They  responded  to  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  French  people,  even  as  the  liberal  institu- 
tions of  England  responded  to  the  character  and  temperament 
of  the  English  people.  If  the  French  monarchy  was  an  'abso- 
lute' one,  this  so-called  'absolutism'  was  tempered  by  a  very 
liberal  system  of  decentralization,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  < sprit  frondeur  of  the  nation  obliged  the  autocratic 
power   to  (  its  authority   within  limits.     On   the  other 

hand,  the  'absolutism'  of  the  monarch  served  as  an  indispensa- 
ble check  upon  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  the  popular  mind, 
in  France,  to  pursue  the  realization  of  fantastic  dreams.  The 
monarch,  trained  in  the  incomparable  school  of  a  great  tradition, 
was  able  to  distinguish  more  clearly  the  real  from  the  unreal, 
fact  from  fiction.  And  when  we  contemplate  the  admirable 
continuity  of  the  policy  systematically  pursued  by  the  .mon- 
archy of  France  during  successive  centuries — of  the  policy 
which  had  as  its  aim  the  moral  and  material  unification  of 
France  and  the  extension  of  her  boundaries — we  understand 
the  greatness  of  that  institution,  we  realize 'how  completely  it 


was  adapted  to  the  task  of  presiding  over  the  evolution  of  a 
great  society  in  course  of  formation. 

"It  is  in  regard  to  the  Church  that  the  policy  of  successive 
French  Governments  has  been  the  most  consistent;  but  the 
question  arises,  Can  the  systematic  persecution  of  citizens  for 
their  religious  opinions  be  called  a  policy?  Is  it,  in  any  case,  a 
policy  worthy  of  the  Government  of  a  great  nation?  Bismarck 
also  tried  his  hand  at  this  sort  of  persecution;  but  Bismarck 
was  great  enough  to  learn  by  experience.  Unfortunately  will 
no  experience  ever  prove  profitable  to  the  French  Republic, 
for  the  latter  is  incapable  of  producing  statesmen;  it  can  only 
produce  politicians  at  the  best,  professional  demagogs  and 
place-hunters  at  the  worst. 

"The  law  of  1901  concerning  the  right  of  association,  intro- 
duced by  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  carried  into  effect  by  M. 
Combes,  has  entailed  the  exile  of  almost  all  the  religious  orders, 
and  the  brutal  confiscation  of  their  property.  The  extreme  bad 
faith  of  the  Republican  Government  was  sufficiently  manifested 
by  the  way  in  which  this  law  was  applied.  The  law  provided 
that  all  the  religious  orders  should  be  required  to  solicit  the 
authorization  necessary  to  their  remaining  in  the  country;  and 
the  assurance  was  given  by  Waldeck-Rousseau  himself,  before 
he  left  office  in  1902,  that  each  demand  should  be  examined 
separately  by  the  Chamber  and  by  the  Senate,  and  decided 
upon  its  individual  merits." 

This  "assurance"  was  never  fulfilled,  and  the  ruthless  dis- 
possessions of  the  orders  and  associations  still  went  on,  followed 
by  the  secularization  of  their  buildings.  Christianity  was  felt 
to  be  monarchical  and  not  republican,  says  this  writer,  and 
could  not  be  tolerated.     Moreover: 

"Let  it  not  be  thought  that  anticlericalism  is  the  work  solely 
of  the  Radicals  and  Radical-Socialists;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  'policy'  of  the  Republic,  a  'policy'  inseparable  from  the 
regime.  And  if  this  r'gime  is  declining  in  strength,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is  doing,  such  decay  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  is  essentially  and  fundamentally  hostile 
to  Christianity.  The  latter,  after  an  eclipse  lasting  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  regaining  ground,  slowly 
but  surely.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  do  so;  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  weathered  too  man}7  storms,  has  broken  down  too 
many  obstacles,  and  responds  to  too  many  indestructible  needs 
of  humanity  for  it  to  have  to  fear  the  machinations  of  ephemeral 
politicians.  And  the  triumph  of  Christianity — which,  in 
France,  must  necessarily  be  Catholic  Christianity — will  signify 
the  downfall  of  the  Republic." 

Of  the  deterioration  of  the  French  Army  under  the  Republic 
this  writer  thus  comments  on  the  words  of  the  Temps,  "some- 
thing in  the  Army  has  snapt": 

"It  was  a  sorrowful  admission  to  have  to  make,  and  the 
Temps,  which  was  justly  indignant  and  alarmed  three  years 
ago  at  the  anarchy  and  violence  then  prevalent  in  the  country 
after  thirty  years  of  republican  administration,  could  not 
understand — or,  understanding,  it  could  not  admit — that  the 
republican  regime  is  in  itself  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  a  modern  European  army  based  on  universal  and  com- 
pulsory service.  Either  the  republican  r'gime  must  tolerate 
the  existence  of  an  army  in  which  iron  discipline  is  rigorousK 
enforced — and,  in  this  case,  the  contradiction  between  the 
principles  prevailing  within  the  Army  and  those  prevailing 
outside  will  become  intolerable,  so  that  either  the  Army  or  the 
r'gime  will  have  to  disappear;  or  else  the  democracy  will 
organize  an  army  on  'liberal'  principles,  what  is  absurdly  called 
an  'army  of  free  citizens,'  in  which  orders  may  be  obeyed  or 
not,  according  as  they  appear  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to 
those  receiving  them.  In  this  last  ease,  the  Army  will  be  a 
skeleton  army,  a  fantom;  and  the  r'gime  will  be  speedily  swept 
away  by  foes  within  and  without." 

Mr.  Chatterton-Hill  calls,  in  conclusion,  for  "a  counter- 
revolution"— "a  reaction" — and  adds: 

"This  reaction  will  mean  simply  the  return  to  the  splendid 
traditions  to  which  France  owed  so  many  centuries  of  great- 
ness. Both  movements — that  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of 
Reaction — resemble  each  other  by  their  common  hatred  of, 
and  their  common  contempt  for,  the  Republic.  And  the 
Republic,  which  has  no  policy  beyond  that  contained  in  the 
three  words,  confiscation,  persecution,  concussion,  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  in  the  struggle  against  parties  which  have  a 
policy  and  an  ideal." 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Breeder's  Gazette, "  Chicago. 

MEAT,  MILK,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  CLOTHING  FOR  THE  ESKIMO— A  GOVERNMENT  HERD  OF  REINDEER  IN  ALASKA. 


UNCLE   SAM'S    REINDEER   FARM 


SO  LONG  as  Santa  Claus  drives  reindeer,  the  little  boys 
and  girls  of  Alaska  need  never  lack  Christmas  cheer 
for  want  of  the  traditional  transportation  facilities.  The 
Government  has  already  about  35,000  reindeer  in  that  favored 
land,  and  there  are  some  400,000  square  miles  of  grazing  country 
there,  capable  of  supporting  ten  million  of  the  animals — and 
nothing  else.  Considering  that  the  present  stock  sprang  from  a 
nucleus  of  1,280  imported  deer,  brought  in  before  1902,  it  would 
seem  that  natural  increase  might  fill  these  grazing  grounds 
before  so  very  long.  If  the  increase  has  been  roughly  thirty- 
fold  in  a  dozen  years,  we  should  have  over  a  million  by  1926 
and  the  full  figure  two  or  three  years  later.  Some  of  the  prob- 
able benefits,  not  only  to  Alaskans  but  to  all  of  us,  are  recounted 
in  The  Breeder's  Gazette  (Chicago),  by  H.  M.  Tjernagel,  the 
Government's  local  superintendent,  who  writes: 

"The  reindeer  are  distributed  among  the  natives  by  a  system 
of  apprenticeship.  At  each  station  promising  young  natives 
are  selected  by  the  local  superintendent  as  apprentices  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  number  of  apprentices  at  each  herd 
is  governed  by  the  number  of  deer  in  the  herd.  At  the  end 
of  his  first  year  of  apprenticeship  an  apprentice  receives  four 
female  and  two  male  deer;  the  second  year,  five  females  and 
three  males;  third  year,  six  females  and  four  males;  fourth  year, 
six  females  and  four  males.  In  addition  he  receives  for 
the  first  three  years  provisions  to  the  amount  of  $150,  $100, 
and  $50,  respectively.  A  native  thus  becomes  the  absolute 
owner  of  reindeer  only  after  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years. 

"Other  natives  not  apprentices  may  acquire  deer  by  barter 
or  purchase  from  natives  having  them. 

"Not  all  stockmen  in  the  States  are  successful;  neither  are  all 
reindeer  men  in  Alaska  equally  successful.  Keok,  one  of  the 
first  apprentices,  now  has  a  herd  of  more  than  1,000  deer,  has 
for  years  lived  in  a  good  house  and  enjoyed  many  luxuries. 
Sekeoglook,  also  one  of  the  early  apprentices  and  with  equal 
chances,  save  in  thrift  and  ability,  has  now  less  than  200  deer, 
and  is  still  living  in  the  old-fashioned  native  sod  house.  Another 
one  of  the  early  apprentices  died  in  1900,  leaving  an  only  heir, 
a  son.  When  the  son  some  years  later  came  into  his  heritage  he 
had  more  than  300  deer.  He  died  a  short  time  ago,  leaving  a 
herd  of  about  100  deer  and  an  estate  so  encumbered  with  liabil- 
ities that  his  heirs  in  all  probability  will  receive  nothing 

"During  the  short  summer  the  reindeer  feeds  on  grass,  espe- 
cially coarse  grass,  and  weeds,  also  the  foliage  and  fresh  shoots 
of  scrubby  willows  and  other  bushes.  Throughout  the  long 
winter  his  nourishment  is  a  certain  kind  of  moss  growing  mainly 


on  the  hills  and  plateaus.  When  he  feeds  on  this  moss  he  must 
first  paw  away  the  snow.  For  this  work  he  is  well  equipped 
and  expert.  That  the  thermometer  registers  40  or  50  degrees 
below  zero  does  not  seem  to  concern  him;  he  contentedly  reposes 
in  his  pasture  of  snow.  No  cow  is  happier  as  she  chews  her 
cud  'neath  the  shadows  of  the  spreading  elm-tree  on  the  border 
of  her  June  pasture. 

"W.  T.  Lopp,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska 
Division,  estimates  the  area  of  available  reindeer  grazing  land^ 
in  Alaska  at  400,000  square  miles — a  tract  sufficient,  he  thinks, 
to  feed  10,000,000  deer.  It  is  probable  that  at  a  no  distant  day 
thousands  of  carcasses  of  venison  will  be  shipped  to  the  States, 
and  that  the  reindeer  will  cut  a  figure  in  Uncle  Sam's  butcher- 
shop.  The  local  markets  have  been  able  to  handle  the  supply  up 
to  the  present  time,  buying  them  by  the  carcass  at  an  average 
price  of  25  cents  per  pound,  drest.  Present  indications,  however, 
are  that  the  supply  is  beginning  to  exceed  the  local  demands. 

"A  three-year-old  steer,  drest,  will  weigh  from  120  to  150 
pounds.  Perhaps  130  pounds  is  a  safe  average.  Reindeer 
meat  is  not  marbled.  Practically  all  the  fat  lies  as  a  blanket 
over  his  back  an  inch  or  more  thick.  This  fat  is  eaten  raw  by 
the  Eskimos  as  a  delicacy 

"Besides  furnishing  food,  the  reindeer  also  supplies  the 
Eskimo  with  clothing.  Before  I  came  to  Alaska  I  believed  the 
Eskimos  to  be  able  to  withstand  cold  a  great  deal  better  than 
people  of  more  temperate  climes.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
an  Eskimo  would  suffer  from  the  cold  of  an  Iowa  winter  if 
drest  as  Iowans  dress.  My  little  ones  are  out  playing  just  as 
well  as  the  Eskimo  children  in  spite  of  25  or  30  degrees  below. 
In  40  degrees  below  I  am  just  as  comfortable  as  an  Eskimo, 
and  was  reared  in  Iowa.  The  whole  secret  is  to  dress  so  as  to 
conserve  the  heat  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose  clothing  made 
from  reindeer  hides  is  admirable.  It  is  light  in  weight  and 
almost  impervious  to  wind.  Every  shred  of  clothing  I  use 
during  the  coldest  weather  and  for  all-day  drives,  excepting 
only  a  suit  of  medium-weight  underwear  and  a  shirt,  weighs  12 
pounds  and  4  ounces. 

"But  before  his  meat  is  eaten  and  his  hide  turned  into  cloth- 
ing, a  reindeer  may  have  served  his  owner  as  a  driving  deer  for 
a  number  of  years.  At  two  years  old  he  is  broken  in;  at  seven 
or  eight  years  old  the  chances  are  he  will  be  butchered,  as  he  is 
then  getting  old  and  rather  slow  for  driving. 

"A  fair  load  for  a  deer  on  an  all-day  drive  is  perhaps  150 
pounds,  not  including  the  driver.  With  a  light  load  and  good 
trail  forty  to  fifty  miles  is  a  day's  work  frequently  accomplished. 

"Short  trips  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  are  made  at  a  speed  of 
eight  to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  under  fair  conditions. 

"Reindeer  are  hardy  and  not  much  subject  to  diseases.  The 
only  disease  causing  any  mentionable  loss  is  a  hoof  disease, 
similar  if  not  identical  with  the  hoof  disease  of  sheep.     The 
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reindeer  is  u>  the  Eskimo  not  only  a  dual-  but  a  triple-purpose 
animal,  and  yet  they  do  not  fully  utilize  the  animals.  The 
Laplanders  also  milk  their  does,  thus  getting  their  supply  of  milk 
and  cheese  from  their  herds. 

"Thus  the  reindeer  is  horse,  cow.  and  sheep,  all  in  one,  and 
while  serving  his  master  in  this  manifold  capacity  he  rustles 
his  own  feed  and  asks  for  no  shelter. 

Moeknien,  hats  off  to  the  reindeer!" 


THE  AERIAL  GULF-STREAM 

RECENT  RESEARCH  has  established  the  fact,  according 
to  La  !:■  u  Paris,  December  1),  that  there  is  a  warm 
-  current  of  air  in  the  North  Atlantic,  above  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  weather 
and  creates  lake<  here  and  deserts  there,  as  its  character  changes 
from  wet  to  dry.  The  following  figures,  differing  somewhat  from 
those  in  our  reference  books,  do  not  affect  the  main  argument: 

"The  Gulf  Stream,  on  issuing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  enters 
the  Atlantic  with  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.     It  is  24  miles 


PBOPtUES    OHVW 
A]»_P»£SSUM  PUMP 


HOW  THE   "FOOL-PROOF"  PLANE  WORKS. 

The  small  plane  is  affected  by  the  pressure  of  air  and   puts  into  operation  a  relay  of  comprest  air 
The  other  device  is  a  pendulum  which  swings  from  left  to  right  with  the  rocking  of  the  machine. 

— Sphere  (London). 


wide  and  1,200  feet  deep.  It  transports  40  million  billions 
of  calories.  This  enormous  quantity  of  heat,  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  an  exact  idea,  plays  a  fundamental 
role  in  the  climatology  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
this  current  of  warm  water  is  also  the  direct  cause  of  the  exis- 
tence of  deserts. 

"Water  is  one  of  the  substances  which  best  conserves  heat: 
the  Gulf  Stream,  even  in  high  latitudes,  retains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calories.  The  masses  of  air  resting  upon  these  warm 
waters  maintain  a  temperature  higher  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  and  form  a  veritable  aerial  gulf-stream  superposed 
on  the  maritime  current.  But  the  air  is  not,  like  the  water, 
arrested  by  the  continents.  It  continues  its  path  above  Europe, 
shedding  in  the  form  of  rain  the  masses  of  water  which  it  con- 
tains, and  it  is  these  waters  which  feed  the  numerous  lakes  of 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  north  of  Russia.  Because  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  the  aerial  current  turns  first  toward  the 
east  and  then  inclines  toward  the  south.  Thus  are  formed  the 
masses  of  cold  air  which  give  to  the  plains  of  Russia  their  prin- 
cipal climatic  character.  As  it  approaches  the  equator  this 
current  is  heated  afresh,  but  remains  dry  and  without  vapor; 
it  is  directed  toward  the  northeast  and  east  as  a  dry  wind  blowing 
over  the  regions  it  traverses.  It  is  this  which  determines  the 
band  of  deserts  in  Turkestan,  Arabia,  and  the  Sahara,  which 
lies  along  the  route  of  its  return.  After  having  quit  the 
continent  the  aerial  current,  thanks  to  the  trade-winds,  reaches 
the  point  of  its  departure,  thus  completing  its  circuit." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Diqest. 


ORVILLE  WRIGHT'S  FOOL-PROOF  PLANE 

THE  INVITING  IDEA  of  an  aeroplane  that  will  keep  its 
own  balance  in  the  air  has  occurred  to  many  an  aviator 
since  human  flight  first  began.  Not  even  the  hair- 
raising  feats  that  demonstrate  the  safety  of  upside-down  flight 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  search.  More  than  one  so-called 
"stabilizer"  has  been  put  forwrard,  without  agreement,  on  the 
part  of  aviation  experts,  that  the  problem  is  anywhere  near 
solution.  The  most  recent  device  of  this  kind,  offered  by  the 
father  of  aviation,  Orville  Wright,  merits  respectful  attention 
from  its  origin  alone.  Mr.  Wright  has  certainly  not  been  one 
of  the  sensationalists  of  the  new  trade  that  owes  its  origin  to 
him,  and  his  solution  of  the  problem  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
final  one.  A  writer  in  the  London  Sphere  agrees  that  it  is  prob- 
ably so,  at  any  rate,  under  certain  restricted  conditions.  He 
writes: 

"Mr.  Orville  Wright,  after  making  experiments  extending 
over  several  years,   has  invented   an   automatic  stabilizer  for 

aeroplanes,  so  that  for  a  certain 
while  the  machine  'will  fly  itself.' 
The  machine  is  to  be  'fool-proof.' 
The  apparatus  is  air-driven;  in 
other  words,  a  small  propeller- 
driven  air-pump  compresses  the 
air  in  the  reservoir.  This  is 
carried  by  pipes  attached  to  the 
struts  through  a  check-valve. 
This  valve  is  controlled  by  a 
vane  which  is  actuated  by  the 
wind-pressure  and  so  works  the 
valve  that  controls  the  com- 
prest-air  engine,  which  in  turn 
works  the  elevator.  To  balance 
the  machine,  a  pendulum  controls 
the  valve  which  is  attached  to 
the  pipes  to  the  air-engine  that 
supplies  the  power  to  work  the 
ailerons.  Expert  aviators  who 
have  been  interviewed  think  that 
the  device  would  be  useful  for 
long  flights  or  for  single-man 
scouting,  when  the  pilot  could 
leave  the  machine  to  look  after 
itself  while  he  spies  out  the  country 
below.  But  otherwise  they  con- 
sider that  the  man-only  control 
is  still  the  best  and  safest  method 
of  flying  until  we  can  perfect  a 
machine  which  will  be  automati- 
cally stable  without  loading  it 
with  a  number  of  delicate  mechanical  devices  which  are  always 
liable  to  get  out  of  gear.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
working  on  this  great  problem,  one  to  make  the  machine  itself 
stable  by  the  construction  of  its  surfaces,  of  which  the  Dunne 
is  an  example,  and  the  other  is  the  mechanical  device  on  which 
Wright  and  Curtiss  are  working. 

"Naturally  the  question  of  stability  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  simple  reason  that  an  unstable  machine  means 
continuous  work  for  the  pilot,  and  a  long  flight  on  a  machine  of 
this  type  would  be  impossible  unless  it  had  duplicated  control 
and  two  pilots  so  that  one  could  relieve  the  other.  Mechanical 
devices  for  gaining  stability,  if  in  good  working  order,  would 
certainly  be  able  to  balance  an  unstable  machine,  but  it  is  argued 
by  the  opponents  of  this  system  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
concentrate  our  energies  on  the  machine,  which  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  planes  themselves  act  as  balancers,  as  has 
been  attempted  in  the  Dunne  biplane  in  this  country,  and  to  an 
even  greater  extent  in  Germany,  where  all  the  machines  have 
planes  not  unlike  the  wings  of  a  bird.  To  illustrate  the  point,  we 
may  take  the  case  of  a  boat,  which  is  more  or  less  balanced  on  the 
sea  by  giving  it  a  keel,  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  position  in  any 
ordinary  sea.  ...  A  large  number  of  experts  explain  away  the 
possibilities  of  the  mechanical  device  for  aeroplanes  and  em- 
phatically state  that  we  must  attempt  to  discover  the  secret 
of  keeping  the  aeroplane  from  overturning  by  some  naturally 
stable  form,  just  as  our  ancestors  found  that  by  scooping  out 
a  log  they  could  sit  in  it  without  experiencing  the  troubles 
of  balancing  with  which  they  had  previously  to  contend." 
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RAILROAD  TICKETS  PRINTED 
TO  ORDER 

THE  familiar  ready-made  railroad  ticket  may  soon  go 
out  of  use.  Already  on  some  roads  the  passenger  who 
asks  for  a  ticket  at  the  usual  window  is  handed  one 
that  did  not  exist  until  he  demanded  it,  but  was  printed  and 
stamped  before  his  very  eyes.  And  the  same  machine  that 
produces  it  keeps  a  running  total  of  all  the  sales  and  leaves 
with  the  seller  a  precise  duplicate  of  the  tickets  sold.  One  of 
these  machines  now  in 
use  in  Italy  prints  any 
one  of  400  different 
kinds  of  tickets  at  a 
second's  notice,  at  a 
cost  of  about  one-five- 
hundredth  of  a  cent 
each.  This  device,  which 
would  appear  to  do 
pretty  nearly  every- 
thing but  talk,  is  the 
invention  of  an  Italian 
engineer,  Robert  Pisci- 
celli  Taeggi,  who  has 
named  it  the  "tessero- 
graph."  We  translate 
below  a  description  con- 
tributed by  Norbert 
Lallie  to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
January  1): 


BRUSHWORK  IN  AN  UNDOUBTED 

PICTURE    BY    PAUL    POTTER     IN 

THE     NATIONAL     GALLERY. 


"At  present  the  print- 
ing of  tickets  is  quite  a 
complicated  operation. 
They  must  be   printed 

in  advance  in  quantity;  they  generally  bear  serial  numbers,  not 
to  speak  of  the  names  of  the  stations  and  the  class  and  price. 
The  date  and  the  train-number  are  added  with  a  stamp  by 
the  seller. 

"If  we  consider  that  between  two  principal  stations  are  a  large 
number  of  others,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
for  each  class  as  many  tickets  as  there  are  stations.  Thus, 
citing  an  example  given  by  the  Italian  review,  Vita  Internazionale, 
between  Naples  and  Rome  are  thirty-six  stations;  for  each  of 
them  and  for  each  class  there  must  be  thirty-five  types  of  tickets, 
3,780  in  all.  To  these  must  be  added  the  round  trips  and  the 
reduced  rates,  which  greatly  enlarge  the  total.  Besides  these, 
there  are  tickets  for  outside  points.  It  may  thus  be  imagined 
what  a  collection  of  tickets  is  necessary  in  a  station  that  is 
perhaps  a  junction  for  several  lines! 

"The  tesserograph  does  away  with  all  these  inconveniences. 
It  prints,  issues,  and  takes  account  of  the  tickets  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  delivered  to  the  public. 

"The  position  of  the  agent,  which  is  a  difficult  one  when  a 
long  file  of  passengers  appears  at  the  window  at  the  last  moment, 
is  remarkably  simplified.  He  depresses  certain  handles,  moves  a 
lever,  and  as  a  preliminary  result  the  price  of  the  required 
ticket  appears  in  an  aperture.  Then  the  ticket  itself  drops 
out.  For  its  production  the  machine  encloses  a  continuous 
strip  of  cardboard  whose  color  varies  with  each  class.  Each 
ticket  bears  in  printed  characters  all  the  matter  found  on  ordi- 
nary tickets — the  company's  name,  the  price,  date,  and  train- 
uumber.  On  the  opposite  side  appear  service  information 
and  advertisements. 

"But  the  characteristic  and  particularly  interesting  thing 
is  the  automatic  operation  of  the  machine.  A  totaling  device 
adds  the  prices  of  the  tickets  issued,  registers  them  by  serial 
numbers,  and  counts  them  by  classes  and  categories,  while  a 
continuous  strip  of  paper  furnishes  a  duplicate  of  each  ticket 
in  its  characteristic  class-color. 

"Altho  these  operations  are  different  and  multiple,  the 
tesserograph  is  a  device  simple  in  mechanism,  easy  of  operation, 
strong,  accurate,  and  unable  to  make  mistakes.  It  is  not  large; 
the  machine  made  for  the  Naples-Rome  line  measures  48  by  20 
by  32  inches,  and  can  print  400  different  kinds  of  tickets.  The 
tickets  cost  about  two  cents  a  thousand." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INFERIOR  BRUSHWORK  IN  A   SUP- 
POSED   PAUL    POTTER,    PROBABLY 
BY  ANOTHER  HAND. 


THE  CAMERA  AS  A  DETECTIVE. 


ART  FAKES  CAUGHT  BY  THE  CAMERA 

AN  EYE  that  may  see  more  clearly  than  the  human 
/-\  organ  is  found  in  the  camera.  Astronomers  are  using 
-^-  -"-  it  to  pick  out  stars  that  are  invisible  even  through 
the  telescope,  and  now  art  collectors  are  learning  how  it  may 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  in  paintings.  The  fraudulent 
imitator  of  a  groat  artist  may  succeed  in  reproducing  his  sub- 
ject's style  superficially,  yet  he  is  seldom  successful  in  copying 
all  the  features  of  his  technique,  and  a  photograph  will  some- 
times show  this  with 
great  clearness.  The 
new  method  was  noticed 
in  our  issue  for  Novem- 
ber 8,  but  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the 
process,  as  applied  re- 
cently to  some  of  the 
pictures  in  great  Euro- 
pean galleries,  is  given 
by  A.  P.  Laurie  in  Na- 
ture (London,  January 
15).     Says  this  writer: 

"Up  to  the  present 
time  the  identification 
of  works  of  art  has  been 
entrusted  entirely  to  the 
art  expert,  who  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem his  wide  experience 
and  artistic  training; 
and,  in  addition,  it  is 
probable  that  among 
those  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  pictures, 
many  devices  kept  as  trade  secrets  are  useful  in  identifying 
pictures.  While  not  for  a  moment  denying  that  the  final 
word  should  lie  with  the  trained  art  expert,  it  is  of  interest 
to  see  how  far  scientific  methods  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  problem.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  pigments.  By  the  examination 
of  ancient  documents,  such  as  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  monks,  Venetian  Ducali,  and  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  it  has 
been  possible  to  plan  out  the  history  of  pigments  probably 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  and  to  fix  the 
dates  approximately  of  certain  pigments  which  appear  and 
others  that  disappear  from  the  artist's  palet.  This  method, 
where  applicable,  may  be  regarded  as  infallible,  as  the  presence 
of  a  pigment  of  a  date  more  modern  than  the  date  at  which 
the  picture  is  supposed  to  be  painted  proves  either  forgery  or 
repainting,  and  a  careful  microscopic  examination  makes  it 
quite  possible  to  tell  whether  the  picture  has  been  repainted 
or  not. 

"  This,  however,  does  not  settle  the  authorship  of  the  picture, 
and  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  art  during  which 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  there  was  no  change  in  the 
artist's  palet.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  other 
methods  as  well  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  One  of  these  is  the 
study  of  mediums  used  at  different  dates,  and  in  this  study 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  prove  it  of  use  for  dating 
purposes.  But,  as  will  be  obvious  to  a  chemist,  the  analytical 
difficulties  here  are  much  more  serious. 

"The  microscopic  study  of  pictures  by  magnifying  under  low 
powers  revealed  remarkably  distinctive  characters  in  the  artists' 
brushwork;  and  the  more  pictures  examined,  the  more  valuable 
did  the  method  appear  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  determining 
the  authorship  of  a  picture.  There  are  probably  certain  schools 
of  art  to  which  the  method  does  not  apply.  A  great  deal  of 
the  sixteenth-century  Italian  work,  for  instance,  is  handled  in  a 
very  similar  way,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  apply  this 
method  successfully  to  some  of  these  painters.  But  there  is  a 
wide  field  in  which  the  artist  has  left  his  individual  mark  upon 
his  paint,  and  has  so  drawn  for  the  future  a  signature  which  it 
is  impossible  to  forge.  One  of  the  most  interesting  revelations 
is  that  many  of  these  touches  are  so  fine  as  to  be  really  beyond 
the  limit  of  unaided  sight.  For  instance,  the  brushwork  of 
Teniers  and  of  Watteau  can  be  magnified  up  to  four  or  five 
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diameters,  revealing  an  accuracy  of  touch  and  a  delicacy  of 
modeling  and  a  drawing  of  lines  which  are  themselves  in  some 
rases  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  and 
are  put  in  with  perfect  certainty.  The  study  of  foliage  is 
also  of  special  interest,  a<  each  man's  method  of  handling  foliage 
i-  characteristic. 

"Among  tlic  large  number  of  photographs  taken  it  is  difficult 
to  know  which  to  seleol  as  examples  of  the  method,  but  probably 
those  will  be  of  most  inter 
which  illustrate  an  actual  prob- 
lem. Such  a  problem  is  offered 
by  the  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  known  as  'The  Old 
Cray  Hunter,'  which  is  signed 
'Paul  Potter.*  and  has  been 
stated  by  no  less  authority 
than  Dr.  Bredius  to  have  been 
painted  by  Verbeecq,  a  con- 
temporary artist.  There  is 
another  Paul  Potter  in  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  849), 
the  authenticity  of  which  has 
never  been  questioned,  and 
which  a  comparision  of  photo- 
micrographs with  photomicro- 
graphs of  a  pedigree  Paul  Potter  in  the  Hague  Museum  shows 
to  be  genuine. 

"The  first  photograph  here  reproduced  is  the  head  of  a  cow 
in  this  genuine  Paul  Potter  for  the  comparison  with  the  head  of 
the  horse  in  'The  Old  Gray  Hunter.'  It  is  at  once  obvious 
that,  while  there  are  certain  similarities  in  the  brushwork, 
the  painting  of  the  horse's  head  is  by  a  very  inferior  hand  to 
that  of  the  painting  of  the  cow.  The  probability  is,  then,  that 
it  is  not  Paul  Potter's  work,  altho  this  can  not  be  considered  as 
absolutely  proved. 

"The  method  of  photomicrography  has  been  applied  to 
the  examination  of  pictures  by  other  artists.  One  example 
examined  was  in  a  private  collection,  and  it  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  by  Teniers.  Curiously  enough,  there  ap- 
peared in  it  an  old  man  who  is  to  be  seen  In  more  than  one 
of  Teniers's  genuine  works.  The  picture,  therefore,  had  come 
from  Teniers's  studio,  as  the  same  model  was  to  be  found  in 
it,  or  it  was  a  copy  and  a  forgery.  The  two  photographs 
show  the  old  man  as  painted  by  Teniers  in  the  well-known 
picture  in  tho  National  Gallery  of  Teniers's  'Chateau,'  and 
the  face  painted  in  the  private  picture.  The  difference  of  brush- 
work  in  the  modeling  of  the  face  is  at  once  apparent,  while 
the  careless  painting  of  the  beard,  when  compared  with  Teniers's, 
is  clearly  revealed." 


REINFORCED-CONCRETE  SHORE-PROTECTION  IN    HOLLAND. 


STORM-GUARDS  ON  SANDY  SHORES 

A  SANDY  COAST  is  a  dangerous  location  for  buildings. 
The  sea,  by  which  such  a  shore  has  usually  been  built 
up,  generally  claims  it  again,  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
often  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours.  A  sea-beach  is  a  favorite  place 
for  the  summer  cottage,  but  many  dwellings  of  this  sort  have 
been  swept  into  the  ocean  with  the  treacherous  sands  on  which 
they  were  founded.  The  recent  storms  which  caused  extensive 
damage  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  em- 
phasize more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  protective  measures 
to  combat  such  retrogressive  movements  of  the  coast-line. 
Writes  Rudolph  Welcker  in  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
January  22): 

"Generally  such  occurrences  are  only  considered  as  local 
and  separate  events.  The  damage  is  patched  up  by  the  abutting 
owner  for  t  be  time  being,  independently  from  his  fellow  sufferers. 
Sometimes  a  certain  number  of  them  come  together  and  devise 
some  kind  of  temporary  relief.  However,  their  measures  do 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  all.  The  cause  of  the  recurrent 
trouble  lies  much  deeper  and  well  below  the  water-line. 

"The  tidal  currents,  driven  up  and  down  the  shore  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  day,  are  continuously  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  submarine  coast,  wherever  the  ocean  bed  is  liable 
to  erosion.  In  consequence  of  this  action  the  lines  of  equal 
depth  will  be  shifted.  In  some  places  they  will  encroach  upon, 
in  others  they  will  recede  from,  the  mainland.  Different  motions 
may  be  studied.  Some  depend  upon  the  season,  some  upon 
the  prevalence  of  certain  winds.     Some  movements  are  periodi- 


cal with  intervals  of  a  number  of  years;  others,  however,  aro 
permanent.     Their  cause  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

"In  order  to  demonstrate  the  latest  case  of  a  permanent 
retrogressive  movement  of  the  shore-line,  we  can  only  point  to 
the  west  coast  of  Holland,  which  has  receded  for  miles  during 
the  time  of  human  history.  The  foundations  of  the  Roman 
stronghold,  the  Brittenburg,  were  seen  for  the  last  time  during 
an  unusually  low  tide  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     They 

were  observed  lying  some  miles 
to  westward  of  the  present 
coast-line  of  the  North  Sea. 
To  stop  this  encroachment  has 
been  a  continual  care  to  the 
Dutch  Government  and  the 
abutting  interests.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  measures 
have  been  effective  by  the 
general  application  of  what  is 
called  the  fixt-point  theory. 

"This   system    calls    for    a 

series  of  groins  or  piers  which 

stretch   well   beyond   the  line 

of   low    water    and  extend  at 

the  present  time  for  a  number 

of  miles  along  the  coast.    These 

groins  have  been  effective  in  checking  the  eastward  movement 

of  the  low-water  line.     In  some  places  additional  structures  are 

required  for  the  defense  of  the  toe  of  the  sand  dunes. 

' '  How  far  similar  action  must  be  taken  along  the  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island  coast  for  adequate  protection  can  only  be 
decided  after  exhaustive  study  by  properly  qualified  engineers. 
No  permanent  result  can  be  attained  by  the  piecemeal  con- 
structions of  individual  owners.  They  will  find  the  sea  too 
powerful  to  combat  single-handed;  and  what  may  appeal  in  a 
stronger  measure  is  the  waste  of  money  in  their  efforts." 


COFFEE  AND  TEA 

THE  FOLLOWING  COMPARISON  between  the  com- 
position and  effects  of  coffee  and  tea  is  from  an  article 
on  "The  Chemistry  of  a  Cup  of  Coffee"  in  The  Lancet 
(London).  Most  people  would  say  that  the  two  beverages  are 
distinctly  different,  but  really  they  are  much  alike.  The 
writer  of  the  article  points  out  that,  from  a  dietetic  stand- 
point, tea  and  coffee  ought  in  certain  ways  to  act  similarly, 
since  both  contain  the  alkaloid  caffein  which  has  a  well-known 
effect  of  stimulation  upon  the  central  nervous  system.  He 
goes  on: 

"It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  two  beverages, 
tho  having  one  thing  in  common,  afford  different  results.  Tea, 
it  is  well  to  point  out,  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
alkaloid  than  coffee,  but  in  the  preparation  of  tea  in  ordinary 
domestic  practise  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  material  is  used 
than  is  the  case  with  coffee.  .  .  .  Since  tea  contains  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  caffein,  and  coffee  seldom  more  than  1  per  cent., 
it  follows  that  as  regards  this  alkaloid  both  infusions  of  coffee 
and  tea  made  on  common  domestic  lines  will  contain  prac- 
tically the  same  amount  of  caffein,  volume  for  volume  of  fluid. 
The  inference  is  that  whether  it  be  a  cup  of  coffee  or  of  tea,  the 
dose  of  alkaloid  will  be  the  same.  But  according  to  the  present 
investigation  the  caffein  in  coffee  infusion  has  quite  different 
associates  from  those  in  tea.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  while  little  caffein  is  extracted  from  tea  by  cold 
water,  we  find  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  caffein  in  coffee 
is  taken  out.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  .  .  .  that  the 
caffein  in  tea  is  for  the  most  part  combined  with  tannin  in  the 
form  of  caffein  tannate,  which  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  We  think  this  is  an  important 
observation,  for  it  points  to  the  probability  of  caffein  existing 
in  coffee  in  a  quite  different  form  which  is  easily  soluble  in 
cold  water.  Subsequent  experiments  showed  that  the  caffein 
in  coffee  is  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid  allied  possibly  to 
tannic  acid,  but  exhibiting  different  properties  from  the  tannin 
present  in  tea.  Thus  this  acid  (it  has  been  called  caffetannic 
acid  by  some  observers)  is  not  particularly  astringent,  has  a  sour 
coffeelike  taste.  .  .  .  and,  in  fact,  shows  altogether  different 
properties  from  the  tannic  acid  of  tea." 

As  the  caffein  tannate  of  tea  is  precipitated  by   weak  acids, 
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it  must  be  precipitated  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  therefore  the 
caffein  is  probably  not  absorbed  until  it  passes  beyond  the 
stomach.  In  coffee,  however,  the  caffein  is  soluble  in  both 
alkaline  and  acid  fluids,  and  therefore  the  absorption  of  the 
alkaloid  probably  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  As  coffee  is 
g<  nerally  considered  more  stimulating  than  tea,  perhaps  these 
findings  may  explain  it,  and  also  explain  why  coffee  is  often 
used  as  a  poison-antidote,  and  tea,  rarely. 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  coffee  is  often  made  with  a 
generous  proportion  of  the  powdered  bean  as  in  the  case  of  the 
after-dinner  'black'  coffee,  the  view  being  that  the  secret  of 
g;>od  coffee  is  to  make  it  strong.  This,  of  course,  is  an  entirely 
esthetic  demand,  which  may  likely  enough  be  opposed  to  physio- 
logical morality." 


FALLING   OBJECTS    IN   A   MINE-SHAFT 

IF  A  LOAD  OF  ORE  were  dumped  into  a  deep  mine- 
shaft,  where  would  it  go?  To  the  bottom?  Probably  not, 
according  to  a  writer  in  Machinery  (New  York,  February). 
It  would  be  found  cling- 
ing to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  shaft,  or  stranded 
on  levels  leading  east- 
ward from  it.  The  earth 
is  a  rotating  body,  and 
the  nearer  to  its  center 
one  goes,  the  slower  he 
moves,  always  to  east- 
ward. A  body  dropt 
from  its  surface  toward 
the  center  has  thus  an 
excess  of  easterly  mo- 
tion, compared  with  the 
walls  of  the  hole  down 
which  it  falls,  and  if  that 

hole  is  very  deep,  it  will  sooner  or  later  bring  up  against  the 
east  wall.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  experiment.  The  mag- 
azine named  above  describes  a  recent  test  in  the  deep  copper- 
mines  of  Calumet.     We  read: 

"The  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich.,  has  made 
some  interesting  tests  of  falling  bodies  in  a  deep  vertical  shaft 
of  a  copper-mine  at  Calumet,  Mich.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile 
from  Calumet  are  three  of  the  deepest  shafts  in  the  world,  one 


A  DEVICE   TO  BREAK  THE  BREAKERS. 


of  them  being  5,300  feet  deep.  One  of  the  experiments  consisted 
in  dropping  a  smooth  metal  ball  of  two  inches  diameter  from  the 
center  of  the  shaft  and  trying  to  catch  it  in  a  box  of  clay  placed 
4,200  feet  beneath.  Another  ball  was  dropt  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  shaft.  The  balls  were  dropt  by  burning  the  threads 
by  which  they  were  suspended  so  that  they  started  to  fall 
directly  downward.  The  shaft  is  nine  by  thirty  feet  cross-section. 
The  first  of  the  balls  was  suspended  four  feet  from  the  side  of 
the  shaft  and  the  second  from  a  point  nine  feet  from  the  oppo- 
site corner.  Neither  of  the  balls  reached  the  box  of  clay;  one 
of  them  was  never  found,  and  the  other,  presumably  the  one 
started  from  the  center,  was  found  by  a  workman  lodged  in  the 
timbers  on  the  east  side  of  the  shaft  800  feet  from  the  surface. 
"Bodies  dropt  into  the  shaft  invariably  lodge  somewhere 
in  the  east  wall.  This  action  takes  place  because  the  earth  is 
rotating  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east.  At  Calumet  a  particle 
at  the  surface  is  moving  to  the  east  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
feet  a  second;  but  a  particle  5,000  feet  down  the  shaft,  having 
the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  particle  on  the  surface,  is 
moving  eastward  at  a  rate  of  four  inches  less  than  1,000  feet 
per  second.  The  ball  suspended  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  had  a 
thousand-feet-a-second  velocity;  it  was  not  only  moving  east- 
ward at  that  rate  when  it  started  to  fall,  but  continued  moving 
eastward  all  the  way  down  the  shaft.  Meanwhile  it  dropt 
to  the  bottom  at  a  rate  which  would  have  taken  173^  seconds 

for  the  fall  if  there  had 
been  no  air-resistance 
to  encounter.  During 
the  17  Yi  seconds  the 
particle  at  the  surface 
and  the  bal-1  falling  at 
the  same  rate  would 
have  traveled  1 7  Yi  times 
four  inches,  or  nearly 
six  feet,  further  east- 
ward than  the  particle 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  The  ball  started 
from  the  center  of  the 
shaft,  therefore,  struck 
the  east  wall  long  before 
it  reached  the  bottom. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  at 
the  high  speed  the  ball  acquired  soon  after  starting  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  further  acceleration,  and  consequently  the  ball 
was  much  longer  than  17^  seconds  in  falling.  In  fact,  only 
800  feet  of  fall  was  required  for  the  ball  to  make  the  four  feet 
from  the  center  of  the  shaft  to  the  east  wall,  and  the  other  ball 

must  have  lodged  at  some  point  not  much  farther  down 

"  If  a  load  of  ore  were  to  be  spilled  into  the  shaft  near  the  top, 
most  of  it  would  later  be  found  clinging  to  the  shaft  or  stranded 
on  the  levels  east  of  the  shaft." 


Letters    and   Art 


MORE  BRITISH  ART  LOSSES 


Now  THAT  the  small  Raffael  known  as  the  "Cowper" 
Madonna  lias  found  its  permanent  home  in  Mr.  P.  A.  B. 
Widener's  collection,  tin-  fact  furnishes  the  English 
another  sad  occasion  for  stock-taking.  The  price  paid  for  the 
charming  little  work  that  we  reproduced  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber _'()  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  at  least  $700,000,  the  highest 
so  far  paid  for  a  single1  picture  in  this  country.      It  is  a  loss  to 


THE    HON.   ANNE   DUNSCOMBE. 

The  portrait  k\  Gainsborough  so  named  really  represents  Frances 
Dunscombe.  Forty  years  ago  it  passed  ownership  for  six  guineas;  the 
present  owner,  M  r.  Henry  Prick,  Is  said  to  have  paid  $400. 000  forit. 


England  thai  she  can  never  recover  from,  says  sir  Claude 
Phillips;  hut  i)  is  one  of  those  calamities  which  that  unhappy 
nation,  whether  through  poverty  or  red  tape,  is  from  time  )o 
time  called  upon  to  bear.  Only  recently  a  loan  collection  of 
British  portrait-  was  held  at  the  New  York  galleries  of  the  firm 
of  Duveen  Brothers,  who  engineered  the  sale  of  the  Raffael,  and 
the  event  piqued  the  London  Morning  Post  to  say  thai  "the 
pictures  recorded  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers  as  having 
been  sold  to  American  public  and  private  collections  are  merely 
a    tithe  of  the   number  thai    actually    pass  forever  from   this 

country  to  the  United  Stales."  The  "  Panshanger"  collection, 
from    which    the   Ra    ael    was  wrested,   was  "counted  one  of  the 

glon.  -  of  England  before  ii  was  broken  up  to  scat  ter  its  1  reasures 


over  two  continents."  says  Sir  Claude  Phillips  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.     He  adds: 

"That  the  Desborough  collection  should  lose,  and  the  nation 
fail  to  secure,  so  exquisite  a  thing  as  this  Panshanger  Raffael 
is  a  catastrophe  that  we  should  not  cease  to  deplore,  tho  it  is 
one  among  the  many  that  of  late  years  we  nave  been  compelled 
to  suffer.  The  blows  of  this  kind  follow  one  another  with  such 
regularity  and  at  such  short  intervals  that  they  must  in  the 
long  run  harden  those  upon  whom  they  descend.  But  this  i< 
one  of  the  keenest.  This  Raffael  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  National  Gallery,  which  contains 
many  Raff  a  els,  but  no  Madonna  of  a  beauty  so  suave  or  so 
characteristic  of  the  Urbinate  in  his  profoundly  interesting  time 
of  transition.  The  Panshanger  Raffael  would  have  been — we 
repeat — a  most  delightful  addition  to  the  Umbrian  group,  and 
its  acquisition  would  have  given  the  national  collection  a  lovelier 
Madonna  by  the  Urbinate  than  at  present  it  can  boast." 

The  Morning  Post,  above  referred  to,  speaks  of  the  Duveen 
exhibition  as  representing  "the  very  best  of  British  portraiture, 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  was  the 
last  link  with  the  great  period  of  our  eighteenth-century  art." 
And  it  lists  Britain's  losses  in  this  exhibition  as  follows: 

"In  all  there  are  seventeen  pictures,  five  by  Reynolds,  five  by 
(iainsborough,  two  by  Romney,  one  by  Hoppner,  one  by  Rac- 
burn,  and  three  by  Lawrence.  By  Sir  Joshua  are  'Lady  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,'  from  the  Maurice  Kahn  collection,  the  'Countes> 
of  Harrington,'  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Lascelles,'  both  formerly  at 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby;  'Mrs.  Otway  and  Child,'  from  the 
Oppenheim  and  Bale  collections;  and  'Lady  Sarah  Bunbury." 
lately  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Bunbury. 

"The  Gainsboroughs  are  Lady  Frances  Duncombe,'  'Charles 
Frederick  Abel,'  the  musician,  which  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Egremont.  and  was  sold  at  Christie's  some  years  ago;  the 
magnificent  portraits  of  Viscount  and  Lady  Ligonier,  for  many 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  Pitt-Rivers  family;  and  'Lady 
Petre,'  which  hung  at  Thorndon  Hall,  Brentwood,  Essex.  The 
Romneys  are  the  superb  full-length  of  'Lady  Milnes,"  formerly 
notable  among  the  treasures  of  the  Marquis  of  Crewe;  and  the 
charming  group  'Caroline  Viscountess  Clifden  and  her  Sister, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer,'  from  the  collection  of  Viscount  Clifden. 
The  'Mrs.  Jordan,'  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  Hoppner's 
somewhat  turgid  art,  was  the  property  of  this  celebrated  lady's 
great-grandson.  The  beautiful  'Mrs.  Andrew  Hay,'  by  Rae- 
burn,  belonged  to  Commander  Thomas  Edward  Hall  Maxwell. 
and  cost  €22,200  recently  at  Christie's  rooms,  and  two  of  the 
winsome  Lawrences.  'Lady  Elizabeth  Conyngham '  and  'Lad\ 
Maria  Conyngham,'  came  from  the  Marquis  Conyngham's 
seat  at  Shine  Castle,  Ireland;  the  third,  'Mrs.  Thomson  and  her 
Child'  (afterward  Lord  Sydenham),  is  not  recorded  in  the 
artist's  latest  biography. 

"Most  of  these  portraits  are  well  known,  either  from  having 
been  publicly  exhibited  or  from  engravings,  so  that  we  need  not 
now  describe  them  in  detail.  Wo  max  mention,  however, 
Gainsborough's  sprightly  portrait  of 'Lady  Petre' and  bis 'Lady 
Frances  Dunscombe.'  The  former  was  shown  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1888  and  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  YVertheinicr  to  the 
Exhibition  of  British  Old  Masters  held  in  Berlin  in  1908,  and  il 
was  fully  described  in  the  latest  Life  of  Gainsborough,  tho  this 
fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the  admirable  catalog  of  the  exhibition. 
The  'Lady  Petre'  was  painted  shortly  before  the  artist's  death, 
and    The   -Murium/   Herald  of  April    1'.'.    1788,   said:   'A    \er\    tine 

portrait  of  Lady  Ret  re  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Gainsborough 

it  is  so  beautiful  and  COrrecl  a  likeness  that  it  almost  rivals  her, 
while  it  seems  to  Hatter.'  In  The  Gentleman's  Magazim  for 
August,  17S7.  there  is  a  somewhat  confusing  reference  to  Lady 
Pet  re,  who  was  Juliana,  daughter  of  Henrx  Howard  of  QloSBOp, 
and  a  young  woman  when  she  became  Lord  IVtre's  second  wile. 
The  story  goes:  'The  two  sons  of  the  present  Lord  Petre  not 
long  since  married  two  sisters  of  these  sisters  there  still  remains 
a  younger  sister,  who  Lord  Petre  himself  is  about  to  marry. 
To   complete    the    perplexities   of   these   intermarryings,    tin-. 
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.young  ladies  have  a  brother  who  is  engaged  to  marry  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Petre.  It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  precise 
•degree  of  relationship  which  the  issue  of  these  marriages  will  bear 
to  each  other.' 

"The  picture  of  'Lady  Frances  Dunscombe'  lias  an  inter- 
esting history.  It  remained  at  Dalby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  until 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  bought  for  six  guineas  by 
Qve  Jewish  dealers  of  Seven  Dials.  They  sold  it  to  Mr.  Graves, 
of  Pall  Mall,  for  £300,  and  an  hour  alter  he  purchased  the 
picture  it  passed  to  Lord  ( Ihesterfleld  for  £  I  ,050,  This  nobleman 
died,  however,  a  few  days  later,  and  by  arrangement  with  the 
family  Mr.  Graves  was  allowed  to  retain  the  portrait,  which  he 
transferred  to  Lord  Rothschild  for  £1,575.  Subsequently,  in 
turn  it  became  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  .).  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Mr.  Charles  Wertheimer,  and  of  Messrs.  Duveen,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  sold  it  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Prick,  the  present  owner, 
for  close  on  £80,000.  The  picture  is  wrongly  described  by 
Messrs.  Duveen.  They  say  that  the  lady  represented  was 
Anne  Dunscombe,  daughter  of  Anthony  Dunscombe,  who  was 
created  Lord  Feversham  in  1747,  married,  in  1777,  Jacob,  second 
Karl  of  Radnor.  She  died  in  1829.'  This  is  incorrect.  Frances, 
uot  Anne,  was  her  name,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony 
Lord  Feversham  by  his  second  wife.  Born  in  1757,  she  married 
John  Bowater,  of  Old  Dalby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  where  she  died 
on  July  29,  1827." 
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POOR  THING,  but  mine  own,"  is  the  principle 
on  which  we  are  recommended  to  interest  our- 
selves in  our  ballad  bterature.  Literary  merit 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  songs  made  and  sung  by  our 
Western  cowboys,  but  "whether  on  literary  or  historical  grounds," 
thinks  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "we 
should  be  glad  to  take  our  ballad  as  it  is,"  for  it  "already  seems 
a  lingering  relic  of  pioneer  days,"  and  a  time  may  come  when 
its  "bare  verisimilitude"  may  invest  it  with  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination  which  we  can  now  but  faintly  realize.  While 
recommending  a  wider  effort  at  research,  attention  is  called  to  the 
work  already  done,  particularly  the  volume  of  "Cowboy  Songs" 
published  in  1910  by  John  A.  Lomax.  This  and  various  articles 
published  in  Mid-West,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  and  Modern  Philology,  deal  with  the  subject 
in  a  rather  technical  way,  but  they  evince  "a  genuine  scholarly 
interest  in  folk-songs,  whether  found  among  trappers,  negro 
folk,  cowboys,  or  rivermen."  In  time,  urges  the  writer,  "our 
isolated  and  homogeneous  communities  should  thoroughly  be 
searched  for  songs  which,  defying  ascription  to  a  single  author, 
render  a  picture  of  life,  tastes,  narrative  themes,  and  metrical 
modes  of  those  among  whom  they  are  current."'    Further: 

"Homely  and  without  poetic  elan,  many  of  them  vulgar,  the 
main  interest  of  these  ballads  is  not  literary,  but  historical — 
the  expression  of  some  wild,  backwoods  life  already  half-obliter- 
ated. Professor  Lomax  had  to  follow  the  untamed,  romantic 
West  to  its  final  stronghold,  the  southern  valleys  of  New  Mexico. 
His  versions  were  '  jotted  down  on  a  table  in  the  rear  of  saloons, 
scrawled  on  an  envelop  while  squatting  around  a  camp-fire, 
caught  behind  the  scenes  of  a  bronco-busting  outfit.'  The 
old  Texas  ranches  are  split  into  farms,  the  Montana  steer 
become  a  Durham  or  Jersey.  Some  of  the  'Cowboy  Songs' 
are  full  of  a  pathetic  sense  of  the  plains'  approaching  subjection 
by  fence  and  railroad.  The  long  dirge  of  'The  Camp-fire  Has 
Gone  Out'  sketches  the  veteran  puncher  musing  wistfully  on  the 
days  of  'the  tin  can  by  the  fire,  and  the  coyote  on  the  hill'; 
equally  sad-toned,  'The  Last  Longhorn'  transfers  the  regret 
to  an  animal  mind.  In  vivid  contrast  is  the  glad  energy  of  earlier 
picturing  of  the  puncher  in  sweeping,  strenuous  action;  as  'The 
Railroad  Corral,'  with  its  burden  of  'Come  roust  out  your  steers 
from  the  long  chaparral': 

O  we're  up  in  the  morning  ere  breaking  of  day. 
The  chuck  wagon's  busy,  the  flapjacks  in  play; 
The  herd  is  astir  o'er  hillside  and  vale. 
With  the  night-riders  rounding  them  into  the  trail. 

The  sun  circles  upward:  the  steers  as  they  plod 
Are  pounding  to  powder  the  hot  prairie  sod; 


And  ii  seems  as  the  dust  makes  you  dizzy  and  sick 
That  we'll  never  reach  noon  and  the  cool,  shady  creek 

"Or  'The  Lone-Star  Trail': 

I'm  a  rowdy  cowboy,  just  oil'  I  lie  stormy  plains 
My  trade  is  girting  saddles  and  pulling  bridle-rein 
(),  I  can  tip  the  lasso,  it  is  with  graceful  case; 

I  can  rope  a  streak  of  lightning,  and  ride  it  where  i  please. 

"The  range  of  life  in  these  ballads  is  evident  in  their  titles, 
from  'California  Joe,'  'The  Dreary  Black  Hills.'  'A  Mormon 
Song,'  'The  Arizona  Boys,'  'The  State  of  Arkansaw,'  and 
'Sweet  Betsy  from  Pike  County,'  to  'Utah  Carroll'  arid     Sam 


MRS.    OTWAY   AND   CHILD.  ' 
A  famous  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  from  the  Oppenheim  and  Bale  Col- 
lections, now  one  of  America's  art  treasures. 


Bass  of  Indiana.'  Barroom,  stampede,  and  corral  furnish  their 
themes,  and  their  poetic  crudity  is  as  representative  as  their 
picturesque  forcefulness  and  their  breeziness.  In  their  moralizing 
delight  in  a  criminal's  repentance  in  cell  or  on  the  scaffold, 
and  in  the  'Jesse  James'  exploits,  crops  out  the  sympathy  for 
the  outlaw  apparent  in  the  old  Robin  Hood  theme." 

Their  general  poverty  of  literary  merit,  it  is  urged,  is,  in  a  way, 
the  best  proof  that  the  ballads  spring  from  the  average  popular 
heart : 

"The  mass  are  held  to  be  the  palpable  result  of  group  im- 
provisation, whether  about  the  voyageur's  camp-fire,  on  the 
Missouri  raft,  at  the  negro  camp-meeting,  or  with  cattle  on  the 
drive.  Many  widely  diffused  and  folk-adopted  songs  are  of 
urban  origin,  as  'The  Days  of  '49,'  'The  Death  of  Garfield,' 
'Young  Charlotte,'  and  'The  Boston  Burglar.'  Others  represent 
a  variation  of  old  British  ballads,  'Lord  Randal'  having  become 
'Johnny  Randal'  in  the  Colorado  mining-camps,  and  'The  Two 
Brothers,'  by  virtue  of  a  new  chorus,  "Way  Out  in  Idaho.'  By 
regularity  of  rime  and  meter,  and  by  structure,  such  a  song  as 
'  Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie '  is  easily  translated  back 
into  'O,  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea.'  Professor  Lomax 
traced  only  a  few  authorships,  and  remarked  that  most  of  his 
collection  had  'sprung  up  as  quietly  and  mysteriously  as  does  the 
grass  on  the  plains.'  Yet  his  'By  Menkatura's  Flowery  Marge' 
betrays  in  its  very  title  its  relationship  to  the  sentimental, 
flowery  day  of  American  poetry,  as  does  also  'The  Dying  Ranger.' 
by  artificialities  like  'lingering  ray,'  'sunset  silvery  sky,'  and 
'dark  convulsive  shadow.'  Those  that  are  surely  of  communal 
origin  compare  ill  with  the  English  ballads;  but,  as  Professor 
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Wendell  remarks,  su<-h  a  comparison  is  as  unjust  as  comparison 
American  literature  with  European.     No  one  will  deny  the 
direct,  unsophisticated  note  of  these  songs,  nor.  mingled  with  the 
profane  and  vulgar,  their  traces  of  rude  power. 

"The  value  of  medieval  balladrj  as  social  documents  is, 
broadly,  in  its  imagination;  that  of  our  own  in  its  realism. 
The  first  finds  its  SlojJ  in  lord  and  lady,  and  in  major  incidents 
the  hunt,  the  clan  feud,  and  the  love-affairs  of  the  nobly 
born;  even  in  Sherwood  forest  it  is  frankly  aristocratic  in  tone. 
The  second  is  unambitious  in  heroes  and  setting  and  in  its  every- 
day scenes.  As  for  its  action,  it  shows  little  sense  for  story- 
telling: and  the  various  -ballads'  are  really  not  ballads  at  all. 
but  songs,  for  they  express  feeling,  and  are  deficient  in  pure 
narrative.      The  cowboys  who  composed 

It's  all  about  a  trip,  a  trip  that  I  did  undergo 
On  that  crooked  trail  to  Holbrook.  in  Arizona,  O. 

felt  no  impulse  to  embroider  the  theme;  they  followed  an  actual, 
commouplace  event." 

TO  COOL  OUR  LITERARY   PRIDE 

NOBODY  seems  to  doubt  that  we  are  a  great  country. 
Mr.  Louis  How  assumes  that  it  is  seemly  for  a  great 
country  to  have  a  great  literature.  Some  ardent 
patriots  have  recently  been  at  pains  to  prove  we  have  one  already, 
urged  on  to  this  conclusion  by 
a  rather  unmannerly  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  En- 
glish Review,  which  sought  to 
prove  we  had  nothing  much 
that  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  art.  Mr.  How,  who  writes 
in  Reedy' s  Mirror  (St.  Louis), 
perceives  that  if  we  haven't  a 
literature  that  strangers  as  well 
as  ourselves  pay  a  willing  trib- 
ute to,  it  isn't  because  we 
haven't  tried.  "We  have  tried 
culture  and  patient  imitation," 
he  reflects.  We  have  even 
tried  "anarchy  and  impatient 
originality — the  native  wood- 
note  wild  sort  of  thing."  He 
wonders  if  it  might  not  be  well 
to  "try  industry  in  silence." 
Parkman,  who  would  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  any  nation, 
he  cites  as  one  who  tried  it  and 
found  it  worked  well.  "More 
devotion  and  less  advertise- 
ment might  have  good  results." 
Mr.  How's  views  are  so  un- 
usual amid  a  general  chorus 
of  compatriots  approving  of 
America's  superior  claims  that 
we  give  .some  of  t  he  grounds  for 
them.  He  is  spurred  to  his  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart 

McNiccoll,  who  has  tried  to  establish  America's  claim  to  a  great 
literature  by  producing  a  dozen  writers  since  Washington 
Irving's  death  "whose  work  has  penetrated  almost  all  civilized 
lands."  If  that  is  the  ground  on  which  choice  is  made.  Mr. 
H"  "I  why   the  thirty  years  when  [rving  had   the 

notice    of    1  he    English    world    should    be    left    out    of    account. 

While  deprecating  the  fact  that  ue  are  bo  weak  in  criticism  that 
we  Bel  up  the  criterion  of  "foreign  notice"  lor  establishing  our 
authors  lor  us,  he  pushes  the  date  much  further  back,  making 
his  case  even  stronger  against  our  inflated  claims: 

"Political  considerations  play   various  parts  in   this  sort   of 
criticism,  which  I  do  not  quite  grasp.     So  it  may  be  thai  Cotton 

Mather,  born    1663,  an   American   writer  if  ever  one  was,  will   he 


"MRS.  ANDREW   HAY," 

A  Racburn  now  owned  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  of  Philadelphia 
brought  recently  at  Christie's  over  $100,000. 


barred  out.  But  Fnneau.  who  lived  until  1832,  was  an  American 
by  birth  and  ultimately  by  nation;  he  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
was  captured  during  the  Revolution,  and  had  at  any  rate 
enough  notice  in  England  for  Thomas  Campbell  to  steal  a  line 
from  him.  He  published  poems  in  1786,  and  surely  nobody 
could  object  to  beginning  our  literary  activity  at  hast  that  far 
back.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that  Franklin  had  the 
notice  and  adulation  of  the  French  world,  and  that  Matthew 
Arnold  (one  of  the  critics  we  are  most  inclined  to  take  on  faith  I 
•  alls  him  'The  very  incarnation  of  sanity  and  good  sense,  a  man 
the  most  considerable,  it  seems  to  me,  whom  America  has 
produced,'  we  find  that  we  shall  have  to  set  the  date  consider- 
ably farther  back,  say  to  a  full  century  before  Irving's  death. 
This  will  include  such  political  writers  as  Jefferson,  who  for  one 
wrote  very  well. 

"Of  the  lean  century  before  that  let  us  say  nothing.  The 
colonies  were  sparsely  populated  and  were  engaged  in  more 
necessary  occupations  than  literature.  To  be  sure  war  often 
inspires  poetry  and  hardships  don't  prevent  it;  and  there  wen- 
books  written  in  the  colonies  before  Franklin,  but  most  of  them 
were  poor  stuff. 

"Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  too  unfair  (except  as  the  whole 
comparison  is  pitifully  unkind)  to  compare  our  literary  pro- 
duction since  about  1760  with  that  of  England.  What  American 
could  have  the  heart  to  go  on?  The  consolation  is  to  feel  that 
we  have  a  right  to  consider  British  literature  ours  too,  as  bein^ 
written  in  our  native  tongue,  and  because  all  art  belongs  to 

whomsoever  can  appreciate  it. 
In  the  appreciation  of  art,  if 
nowhere  else,  the  international 
spirit  is  in  place.  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  was  right  in  including 
Whittier,  Poe,  Bret  Harte  (et 
al.)  in  the  'Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse,'  just  as  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelley  was  right 
in  including  Gertrudis  Gome/. 
de  Avellaneda  and  Jos'*  Maria 
Heredia  (also  'Americans')  in 
the  'Oxford  Book  of  Spanish 
■erse. 


Mr.  McNiccoll's  dozen  writ- 
ers are  named  by  Mr.  How 
and  examined  each  in  hi 
turn.  They  have  all  doubtless 
"penetrated,"  but  he  mis- 
chievously points  out  that  ou 
that  particular  ground  of  criti- 
cal approval  none  of  them  has 
penetrated  so  far  as  "Nick 
Carter." 

Taking  only  the  higher 
lights  among  the  twelve.  Mr. 
How  seems  to  find  some  reason 
for  modesty  of  claims: 


"Poe,  who  heads  the  list, 
does  not  get  any  individual 
praise;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
in  his  case  alone  is  proof  offered 
of  the  ubiquity  of  his  influence 
It  is  doubtful,  as  several 
eminent  critics  have  pointed 
out,  if  any  other  writer  ever 
produced  such  great  results  in  so  many  different  lands.'  As 
this  is  more  a  matter  of  statistics  than  of  esthetics,  one  is 
curious  as  to  who  the  eminent  critics  were.  All  the  same,  one 
doubts  whether  Poe  ever  produced  such  great  results  in  so  many 
different  lands  as  either  Aristotle  or  Byron. 

"Whitman  is  hailed  (once again)  as  'The  great  poet  of  democ- 
racy,' which  is  doubtless  what    he  intended  to  be.  and  in  a  sense 

is.     The  phrase  is,  however,  misleading.     It  suggests  that   he  is 

a  popular  poet  with  the  general  public;  whereas,  tew  except 
distinctly  bookish  people  seem  to  have  any  opinion  about 
Whitman  one  way  or  another. 

"Emerson  one  is  always  proud  to  have  represent  us,  even  as 
'transoendentalist.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  somebody 
study  out  how  far  he  was  a  forerunner  of  Maeterlinck's,  as  well 
as  of  Nietzsche's. 

"To  call  Longfellow  'Household  Poet  of  the  English  Tongue, 
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unrivaled  translator  of  Dante,  and  only  successful  user  of  hex- 
ameter verse  in  English  (sic)  literature,'  seems  inexact.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  not  the  only  Household  Poet 

"Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  scarcely  the  greatest  of  psycho- 
logical novelists  in  a  world  that  held  Balzac  and  Dostoiewski. 
If  Mr.  McNiecoll  means  in  English  only,  America  can  offer  a 
far  greater  in  Mr.  James.  However,  Mr.  McNiecoll,  with 
better  taste  than  many  critics,  sticks  to  dead  authors,  with 
one  exception 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Motley's  right  to  a  place  in  this 
list.      When    Froude    and    Humboldt    both    called    him    'The 
greal     historian    of    the    new  world    who  has  scarcely  a  rival 
in  l  he  old  one,'  the  almost  in- 
credible coincidence  suggests  a 
supernatural     approval.     Per- 
haps Proude   (who  was   prob- 
ably not  too  'English'  to  know 
(lerinan)  merely  quoted  Hum- 
boldt's tribute. 

"Prescott  would  seem  to 
have  the  weakest  position  in 
the  list,  for  Mr.  McNiecoll  says 
he  was  inferior  to  Motley. 
Still,  he  says  'second  only  to 
Motley  '  (the  italics  are  mine) 
'in  saying  the  last  word  on  his 
subjects.'  Surely  he  may 
always  be  valued  for  the 
charm  with  which  he  tells  his 
story.  .  .  .  Not  through  his  own 
fault  is  he  an  illustration  of 
Mr.  Birrell's  dictum  that  'if 
they  have  good  styles  they  are 
so  apt  to  lie.'  In  Fiske's 
'Discovery  of  America'  there 
is  a  good  popular  account  of 
how  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan's  re- 
searches and  indeed  ethnology 
in  general  have  made  Prescott's 
almost  'last  word  on  his  sub- 
jects,' quite  the  last  from  Pres- 
cott's point  of  view. 

"  The  bracketing  of  William 
James  and  Ambrose  Bierce  for 
eleventh  place  is  interesting. 
James  was  a  delightful  writer 
of  very  good  English'.  Bierce 
I  shall  not  discuss,  because  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  dead. 

"Mark  Twain  ends  the  list. 
If  we  had  wished  to  begin  with 
our  best-known  author,  he 
should  probably  have  headed 
it.  Besides  that  in  Missouri 
there  is  a  double  chauvinism 
at  work  to  prejudice  the  critic, 
it  is  rather  soon  to  attempt  to 
place  him  definitely." 


"LADY   MILNE." 

This  Romney,  now  owned  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick,  has  been  one  of  the  gems 
of  London  and  Paris  exhibitions  since  1867. 


Mr.  How's  final  crack  of 
the  whip  is  intended  as  a  provocative,  but  will  doubtless  be 
no  more  welcomed  by  the  ultrapatriotic  than  was  Mr.  Crow- 
ley's article  in  The  English  Review: 

"Now,  when  we  consider  that  this  list  represents  more  or 
less  our  fine  flower  for  the  last  sixty  years  or  so,  and  that  for 
each  cherished  representative  of  each  department  of  litera- 
ture we  could  at  once  bring  several  to  match  him,  or  outmatch 
him,  from  England  during  the  same  period;  when  we  con- 
sider that  to-day,  for  one  novelist,  one  poet,  one  humor- 
ist, one  historian,  one  essayist,  one  literary  scholar  in  this 
branch  or  that,  Great  Britain  produces  six  of  equal  merit,  and 
that  we  all  read  six  of  theirs  to  one  of  their  own,  what  shall 
we  honestly  conclude?  That  we  have  some  good  writers  no 
serious  person  has  ever  denied;  and  what  more  has  Mr. 
McNiecoll  proved? 

"It  is  of  small  importance  whether  I  am  right.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable that  these  views  are  correct.  I  should  like  to  con- 
vince everybody  who  may  read  this  article.  For  it  is  salutary 
to  look  at  the  truth.  I  urge  anybody  whom  such  an  argument 
will  affect  to  try  to  discover  how  many  people  really  hold  these 
views  by  asking  any  serious  reading  man  this  question:  Re- 
stricted to  ten  books  of  the  last  fifty  years,  all  either  American 
or  English,  what  ten  would  you  choose?" 


THE    KING  OF  ALL  ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

OWNERS  of  the  twenty-eight-volumed  "Britannica" 
think  they  have  a  library  in  itself,  but  they  merely 
share  with  thousands  of  others  a  common  possession. 
The  Chinese  Encyclopedia  numbered  I  1 ,  100  volumes,  and  was  a 
unique  work  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor.  One  reads  in 
the  New  York  Times  I  hat-  two  volumes  of  this  work  were  recently 
"picked  up  for  a  song"  in  a  London  book-shop,  and  the  explan- 
ation   is    to    be    found    in  the  records  of    the  Boxer   Rebellion 

of  1900,  when  this  huge  work 
was  nearly  wiped  out  of  exis- 
tence by  a  fire  set  by  the  reb- 
els to  the  Han-Lin  College, 
where  it  was  housed.  Since 
that  time  stray  volumes  of  the 
work  have  turned  up  here  and 
there  as  part  of  the  "loot"  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
who  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot.  One  of  these  was  a  figure 
in  the  British  consular  service 
who  recalls  these  facts  about 
the  history  of  the  work  which 
we  quote  from   The   Times: 

"It  was  in  the  year  1403 
that  Yung  Lo,  third  Emperor 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  one  of 
the  most  energetic  rulers  that 
ever  held  sway  in  China,  de- 
cided that  he  must  have  a  com- 
pilation of  all  known  writings. 
So  he  commissioned  Hsieh 
Chin,  the  most  eminent  scholar 
of  his  time,  to  prepare  a  great 
encyclopedia  embodying  this 
immense  hoard  of  material. 
Hsieh  Chin  set  to  work,  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  146  other  learned 
men,  and  finished  his  task  in 
one  year  and  four  months.  It 
was  called  the  Wen  Hsien  Ta 
Ch-'eng,  or  Complete  Record 
of  Literature.  Huge  as  it  was, 
however,  it  did  not  anywhere 
near  come  up  to  the  Emperor's 
wishes;  his  aim  was  to  create 
something  far  surpassing  what 
he  considered  the  modest  di- 
mensions of  Hsieh  Chin's 
production. 

"So  a  new  Imperial  Com- 
mission was  formed,  on  which 
Hsieh  Chin  was  one  of  three  commissioners,  for  the  compilation 
of  a  new  and  far  more  formidable  work.  In  addition  to  the  three 
commissioners,  five  directors,  twenty  subdirectors,  and  2,141 
assistants  were  employed — a  total  of  2,169  persons — for  the 
Emperor's  idea  was  to  collect  together  all  that  had  ever  been 
written  in  the  four  departments  of  Confucian  canon,  history, 
philosophy,  and  general  literature,  including  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, cosmogony,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  handicrafts,  and  arts. 

"After  something  like  four  years  of  unceasing  labor  the  army 
of  scholars  submitted  the  result  of  their  toil  to  the  Emperor 
and  won  his  august  approval.  He  had  reason  to  feel  pleased, 
for,  as  a  result  of  his  insistence,  there  stood  before  him  an  array 
of  11,100  volumes,  comprising  22,877  sections,  and  an  index 
occupying  sixty  sections  more.  Each  of  these  volumes  was  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them,  if  laid  on  top  of  each  other, 
would  be  450  feet  high — higher  than  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  than  the  Times  Building,  as  has  been  said.  .  .  . 
"Each  section  of  the  Encyclopedia  Maxima  has  twenty  leaves. 
which  makes  a  total  for  the  entire  work  of  917,480  pages  as 
against  22,000  in  the  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
which  was  the  latest  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Chinese  work.  Each  page  has  16  columns  of  characters, 
averaging  25  characters  to  a  column,  or  a  total  of  366,992,000 
characters." 
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ARE  THE    RICH   REALLY   CHARITABLE? 


DESPITE  the  imposing  hospitals,  settlement-houses,  and 
missions  that  dot  our  cities,  the  rich,  we  arc  told,  are 
not   really   charitable.     "Poor  people  make  sacrifices; 
rich  ones  do  not."    The  statement  is  not  made  by  a  clergyman, 

a  reformer,  a  socialist,  or  any  of  the  professional  enemies  of  the 
ri«-h  and  prosperous.  At  least  it  purports  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  rich  themselves,  who  masquerades  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  as  "The  Goldfish,"  and  turns  his  psychological  being  inside 
out  for  Tree  inspection.  His  genuineness  or  his  clever  insight,  if 
he  is  merelv  a  romancer,  is  evidenced  by  the  multitude  of  details 
with  which  he  recites  his  habits  and  makes  liis  frank,  almost 
cynical  admissions  that  his  life  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
<  x  peering  and  receiving  value  for  everything  given.  As  for 
charity,  he  declares  there  is  very  little  of  the  real  tinny:  among 
successful  people,  because  "a  man  who  wasted  his  time  helping 
others  would  never  gel  on  himself."  If  any  reader  feels  disposed 
to  interject  here  the  remark  that  "the  world  is  full  of  charitable 
institutions  supported  entirely  by  the  prosperous  and  success- 
ful," Mr.  "Goldfish"  is  ready  with  the  admission  that  such 
i-  the  case,  and  reminds  you  that  "they  are  small  proof  in  them- 
selves  of  the  amount  of  real  self-sacrifice  and  genuine  charity 
>  Nistiug  among  us."     He  points  his  moral  with  a  story: 

"  I  read  the  other  day  the  true  story  of  a  little  East  Side  tailor 
who  could  not  earn  enough  to  support  himself  and  his  wife. 
He  became  half-crazed  from  lack  of  food,  and  together  they 
resolved  to  commit  suicide.  Somehow  he  secured  a  small 
.22-caliber  rook-ritle  and  a  couple  of  cartridges.  The  wife 
knelt  down  on  the  bed  In  her  nightgown,  with  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  repeated  a  prayer  while  he  shot  her  in  the  back. 
When  he  saw  her  sink  to  the  floor,  dead,  he  became  so  unnerved 
that,  instead  of  turning  the  rifle  on  himself,  he  ran  out  into  the 
street,  with  chattering  teeth,  calling  for  help. 

"This  tragedy  was  absolutely  the  residt  of  economic  condi- 
tions, for  the  man  was  a  hard-working  and  intelligent  fellow,  who 
could  not  find  employment,  and  who  went  off  his  head  from  lack 
of  nourishment. 

"Now  "I  put  it  to  you,'  as  they  say  in  the  English  law  courts, 
how  much  of  a  personal  sacrifice  would  you  have  made  to  pre- 
vent this  tragedy?  What  would  that  little  East  Side  Jewess's 
life  have  been  worth  to  you?  She  is  dead.  Well,  how  much 
would  you  have  done  to  preserve  her  life? 

"By  this  last  consideration  I  prevent  you  from  dodging  the 
answer  by  saying  she  was  probably  better  off  dead,  anyhow. 
You  see,  you  might  have  said  that,  brutal  as  it  might  sound. 
rather  than  admit  that  you  would  not  have  parted  with  five 
hundred  dollars  to  save  that  woman's  life.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars? Let  me  tell  you  that  you  would  not  voluntarily  have  given 
up  smoking  cigars  for  one  year  to  avoid  that  tragedy!  Of  course 
you  would  if  challenged  to  do  so.  If  the  fact  that  the  killing 
could  be  avoided  in  some  such  way,  or  at  a  certain  price,  and  the 
discrepancy  between  the  cost  and  the  value  of  the  life  won' 
squarely  brought  to  your  particular  attention,  you  might,  and 
probably    would,    do    something.       How    much,  is    problematical. 

"Let  us  do  you  the  credit  of  saying  that  you  would  give  five 
hundred  dollars  and  take  it  out  of  some  other  charity.  But 
what  if  you  were  given  another  chance  to  save  a  life  for  five 
hundred  dollars'.'  All  ri^ht  ;  you  will  save  that,  too.  Now  a 
third!  You  hesitate.  That  will  be  spending  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  good  deal.  Still  you  decide  to  do  it.  Yet  how  em- 
barrassing! You  find  an  opportunity  to  save  a  fourth,  a  fifth — 
a   hundred  lives  at    the  same  price!     What   are  you  going  t<:  do? 

"We  all  of  iis  have  such  a  chance  in  one  wav  or  another.  The 
an-\vcr  is  that,  in  spile  of  the  admonition  of  Christ,  to  sell  out- 
all  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  of  his  teachings  as  con- 
tained in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  you  probably,  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  persons  unknown  to  you.  would  not  sacrifice  a 
single,  substantial  material  comfort  for  one  year;  and  that  your 
impulse  to  save  the  lives  of  persons  actually  brought  to  your 
iwledge   would   diminish   and    fade  away   in   direct    proportion 


to  the  necessity  involved  of  changing  your  present  luxurious 
mode  of  life. 

"Do  you  know  any  rich  woman  who  would  sacrifice  her  auto- 
mobile in  order  to  send  convalescents  to  the  country?  She  may 
be  a  very  charitable  person  and  in  the  habit  of  sending  such 
people  to  places  where  they  are  likely  to  recover  health;  but, 
no  matter  how  many  she  actually  sends,  there  would  always  be 
eight  or  ten  more  who  could  share  in  that  blest  privilege  if 
she  gave  up  her  motor  and  used  the  money  for  that  purpost  , 
Yet  she  does  not  do  so,  and  you  do  not  do  so;  and.  to  be  frankly 
honest,  you  would  think  her  a  fool  if  she  did." 

Mr.  "<  ioldfish"  finds  it  interesting  to  imagine  the  mental  pro 
of  some  friend  who,  unaware  of  his  knowledge  of  his  thought-, 
was   confronted  with    the   opportunity   of   saving   a   life  or  ac- 
complishing a  vast    good    at    a    great    sacrifice    of  his  worldly 
possessions: 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  he  could  save  his  own  child  bv  spend- 
ing fifty  thousand  dollars  in  doctors,  hospitals,  and  nurses.  Of 
course  he  would  do  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  even  if 
that  were  his  entire  fortune.  But  suppose  the  child  were  a 
nephew.  We  see  him  waver  a  little.  A  cousin — there  is  a 
distinct  pause.  Shall  he  pauperize  himself  just  for  a  cousin? 
How  about  a  mere  social  acquaintance?  Not  much!  He  might, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  jump  overboard  to  save  somebody 
from  drowning;  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  dear  friend  or  close 
relative  to  induce  him  to  go  to  the  bank  and  draw  out  all  the 
money  he  had  in  the  world  to  save  that  same  life. 

"The  cities  are  full  of  lives  that  can  be  saved  simply  bj  spend- 
ing a  little  money;  but  we  close  our  eves  and.  with  our  pocket- 
hooks  clasped  tightly  in  our  hands,  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
Why?  Not  because  we  do  not  wish  to  deprive  ourselves  of  th. 
necessaries  of  life  or  even  of  its  solid  comforts,  but  because  w< 
are  not  willing  to  surrender  our  amusements.  We  want  to  play 
and  not  to  work.  That  is  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  intend  to 
keep  on  doing,  and  what  we  plan  to  have  our  children  do. 

"Brotherly  love?  How  can  there  be  such  a  thing  when  then- 
is  a  single  sick  baby  dying  for  lack  of  nutrition — a  single  conval- 
escent suffocating  for  want  of  country  air — a  single  family  with- 
out fire  or  blankets'  Suggest  to  your  wife  that  she  give  up  a 
dinner-gown  and  use  the  money  to  send  a  tubercular  office-boy 
to  the  Adirondacks — and  listen  to  her  excuses!  Is  there  not  some 
charitable  organization  that  does  such  things?  Has  not  his 
family  the  money?  How  do  you  know  he  really  has  consump- 
tion? Is  heagood  boy?  And  finally:  '  Well,  one  can't  send  everv 
sick  boy  to  the  country;  if  one  did,  there  would  be  no  mone.v 
left  to  bring  up  one's  own  children.'  She  hesitates  and  the 
boy  dies,   perhaps! 

"Our  altruism,  such  as  it  is.  has  nothing  abstract  about  it. 
The  successful  man  does  not  bother  himself  about  things  he 
can  not  see.  Do  not  talk  about  foreign  missions  to  him.  Try 
his  less  successful  brother — the  man  who  is  not  successful  because 
you  can  talk  over  with  him  foreign  missions  or  even  more  ideal- 
istic matters;  who  is  a  failure  because  he  will  make  sacrifices 
for  a  principle. 

"It  is  all  a  pari  of  our  materialism.  Heal  sympathy  costs  too 
much  money;  so  we  try  not  to  see  the  miserable  creatures  who 
mighl  be  restored  to  health  for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  A 
couple  of  hundred  dollars?  Why.  you  could  take  your  wife  to 
the  theater  forty  times — once  a  week  during  the  entire  season — 
for  that    sum!" 

Philanthropy,  it  seems,  is  in  need  of  changing  its  name  io 
something    less    expressive    of    brotherly    love: 

"  Philanthropy  is  often  the  occupation  of  otherwise  ineffective 

people,  or  persons  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  or  of  retired 
capitalists  who  like  the  notoriety  and  laudation  they  can  get  in 
no  other  way.  But,  even  with  philanthropy  to  amuse  him,  an 
idle  multimillionaire  in  these  United  States  has  a  pretty  hard 
time  of  it.  He  is  generally  too  old  to  enjoy  society  and  is  not. 
qualified  to  make  himself  a  particularly  agreeable  companion, 
even  if  his  manners  would  pass  muster  at  Newport.  Politics  is 
too    strenuous.       Desirable    diplomatic    posts    are    few     and    (lie 
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choicer  oiks  still  require  some  dignity  or  educational  qualifica- 
tion in  the  holders.  There  is  almost  nothing  left  but  to  haunt 
the  pieture  sales  or  buy  a  city  block  and  order  the  const  ruction 
Of  a  French  chateau  in  the  middle  of  it." 


CHURCH   GAINS   IN    1913 

T1IK  NOTE  OF  DEPRESSION  that  sounded  last  year 
after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Carroll's  annual  statistics 
for  the  churches  is  changed  to  quite  the  opposite  in  the 
treatment  of  his  tables  for  1913.  The  gains  revealed  are  "most 
encouraging,"  observes  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  while  Th 
Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg)  thinks  they  "eloquently  and 
convincingly  silence  the  contention  that  the  Church  is  declining." 
The  Lutheran  bodies  show  the  most  surprizing  advance  in  the 
increase  of  1,455  churches.  The  Methodists  report  496,  the 
Baptists  388,  and  the  Catholics  375.  A  falling  off  of  742  is 
credited  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  but  Dr.  Carroll  thinks  this 
may  in  part  be  explained  by  incomplete  returns.  From  the 
statistical  standpoint,  six  new  churches  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year  must  be  regarded  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress, 
especially  in  a  time  when  consolidation  and  church  unity  are 
preached  as  a  remedy  for  the  conditions  of  some  sections.  The 
summary  of  gains  is  given  in  Dr.  Carroll's  Bulletin,,  sent  out  from 
Washington,  and  reported  in  many  religious  weeklies: 

"The  net  increase  of  communicants  is  widely  distributed. 
The  Methodist  bodies  get  nearly  220,000  of  it,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  having  the  largest  gain  for  many  years;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  comes  next  with  212,500,  then  the 
Baptists  with  64,608,  the  Presbyterians  fourth  with  45,649,  the 
Lutherans  fifth  with  36,120,  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  sixth 
with  21,824. 

"The  net  gain  is,  on  the  average,  one  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  fair  increase.  If  only  those  denominations 
which  report  increase  be  included  in  the  reckoning,  the  only 
fair  method,  the  percentage  would  be  considerably  larger — 
approaching  two  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  618,000  is 
reported  as  the  net  increase  of  bodies  aggregating  about 
33,000,000." 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  figures  Dr.  Carroll's  words  of 
explanation  must  be -taken  into  consideration.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  statistics,  owing  to  a 
method  of  computation  differing  from  his,  gives  a  considerably 
larger  net  result.  The  annual  Catholic  Directory  is  not  yet 
published,  and  thus  statistical  returns  can  not  be  published  for 
several  weeks.     Dr.  Carroll  explains: 

"The  territory  covered  is  that  of  the  United  States  only. 
Many  denominations  have  ministers,  churches,  and  communi- 
cants in  foreign  countries.  These  are  not  included  in  these 
tables. 

"Denominational  official  reports  are  used  where  there  are 
such.  Where  there  are  no  published  reports  the  best  de- 
nominational sources  are  sought  for  information,  and  where 
exact  returns  are  not  to  be  had  approximate  figures  arte  furnished. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  information  is  refused  or  can  not  be 
obtained,  the  census  figures  for  1906  are  inserted. 

"Estimates  are  given  in  a  very' few  cases  for  the  increase  of  the 
year,  where  denominational  returns  are  not  available  until  two 
or  three  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

"Most  of  the  numerous  Mennonite  branches  do  not  attempt 
to  gather  any  statistics.  Therefore  the  census  returns  of  1906 
were  used,  except  for  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ.  Now, 
the  results  of  a  thorough  canvass  of  all  branches  made  in  1911,  by 
a  cooperative  effort  of  representatives  of  seven  branches,  are 
available,  and  the  figures  are  all  for  1911,  except  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Christ,  which  are  for  1913. 

"A  word  of  explanation  concerning  the  figures  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  column  of  communicants  should  be 
given.  The  'Official  Catholic  Directory'  gives  only  'popula- 
tion,' which  includes  with  communicants  the  unconfirmed 
baptized;  that  is,  children  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  their 
first  communion.  The  rule  adopted  in  the  census  in  1890,  and 
followed  in  1906,  deducts  15  per  cent,  from  Catholic  population 
and  sets  down  the  remaining  85  per  cent,  as  communicants. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  the  figures  for  '  population '  are,  for  a 


large  number  of  the  dioceses  and  archdioceses,  estimates  given 
in  round  numbers,  as,  for  example,  Baltimore,  260,000;  Boston, 
900, <)(H);   Cincinnati,  200,000;    l>ut  every   year  sees  an  increase 

in  the  dioceses  giving  more  exact  returns,  as  Santa  I'V,  I  10, ~>7'-\, 
New    York,    1,219, 020;    Albany,    201,246.     The    editor   of    the 

Catholic     Directory     believes     that     the     total     'population'     is 

understated  by  nearly  two  millions. 

"The  figures  for  Jewish  members  are  misleading.  The 
denomination  furnishes  no  statistics.     Nothing  later  than  the 

census  of  1906  is  to  be  had.  Even  so,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  more  than  143,000  (the  census  figures  are  less  than 
these)     adults     connected      with     Jewish     congregations.      But, 

technically,  only  the  heads  of  families  are  counted  as  members. 
The  "Jewish  Communal  Directory  for  Greater  New  York  for 
1012'  gives  a  list  of  274  congregations  in  the  greater  city.  Of 
these  only  100  gave  figures  for  members.  Temple  Emanuel  has 
a  membership  of  L50,  with  seating  capacity  of  2,300;  Temple 
Israel  of  Harlem  reports  550  members  and  1,  His  seating  capacity. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Greater  New  York,  carefully  estimated 
by  several  methods,  is  set  down  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs  at  about, 
900,000.  The  Jewish  population  of  the  country  is  estimated  by 
other  authorities  at  about  2,000,000.  The  adults  who  are 
practically  members  of  congregations  should  therefore  be  four 
or  five  times  greater  than   143,000. 

"No  response  has  been  received  to  repeated  requests  for  in- 
formation for  1913  from  the  Christian  Science  Church  or  Chris- 
tian Catholic  Church  (Dowie).  The  figures  of  the  former  for 
ministers  and  churches  are  for  1912;  for  members  are  for  1907. 

"The  statistics  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  are 
those  of  1912,  as  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  Presiding 
Bishopric  in  Salt  Lake  City." 

The  table  giving  the  denominations  in  detail  is  reproduced 
here  in  full: 

Denominations 


SlMMARY    FOR   1913 


Net  Gains  for  1913 


Min- 
isters    Churches' 


Adventists  (0  bodies) 

Baptists  (15  bodies) 

Brethren  (Dunkard,  4  bodies) 

Brethren  (Plymouth,  4  bodies) 

Brethren  (River,  3  bodies) 

Buddhist  (2  bodies)      

Catholic  Apostolic  (2  bodies) 

Catholic  (Eastern  Orthodox,  7  bodies) 

Catholics  (Western,  2  bodies) 

Christadelphians 

Christians 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie) 

Christian  Scientists 

Christian  Union 

Churches  of  God  (Winebrennarian). . 
Churches  of  the  Living  God  (Colored, 

3  bodies) 

Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (2 

bodies* 

Communistic  Societies  (2  bodies) .... 

Congregationalists 

Disciples  of  Christ  (2  bodies) 

Evangelical  (2  bodies) 

Faith  Associations  (9  bodies) 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church 

Friends  (4  bodies) 

Friends  of  the  Temple 

German  Evangelical  Protestant 

German  Evangelical  .Synod 

lewish  Congregations 

Latter-Day  Saints  (2  bodies) 

Lutherans  (21  bodies) 

Scandinavian  Evangelical  (3  bodies). 

Mennonites  (12  bodies) 

Methodists  (16  bodies) 

Moravian  (2  bodies) 

Non-sectarian  Bible  Faith  Churches. 

Pentecostal  (2  bodies) 

Presbyterians  (12  bodies) 

Protestant  Episcopal  (2  bodies) 

Reformed  (4  bodies) 

Reformed  Catholic 

Salvationists  (2  bodies) 

Schwenkfelders 

Social  Brethren 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

Spiritualists 

Theosophical  Society 

Unitarians 

United  Brethren  (2  bodies) 

Universalists 

Independent  Congregations 


1,179 

42,808 

3,446 


224 
15 
33 

291 

18,377 


1,129 
35 

2,460 
308 
509 

101 

137 


6,150 

7,692 

1,539 

241 

20 

1,476 

3 

59 

1,051 

1,084 

3,560 

9,194 

629 

1,413 

41,529 

146 

50 

725 

13,740 

5,527 

2,168 

7 

2,790 

6 

15 

7 


531 

2,264 
702 
267 


2,547 

57,364 

1,291 

403 

105 

74 

24 

331 

14,717 

70 

1,182 

17 

1,230 

272 

595 

68 

157 

22 

6,100 

11,725 

2,600 

146 

15 

1,167 

3 

66 

1,345 

1,769 

1,520 

16,010 

857 

736 

61,523 

143 

204 

648 

16,286 

7,899 

2,763 

6 

889 

6 

17 

6 

2,000 

145 

477 

4,166 

709 

879 


Communi- 
cants 

98,822 

5,924,662 

119,460 

10,566 

4,903 

3,165 

4,927 

438,500 

13,099,534 

1,412 

102,902 

5,865 

85,096 

14,807 

41,475 

4,286 

9,601 

2  272 

748|340 

1.519,369 

187,045 

9,572 

1,835 

124,216 

376 

34,704 

261,488 

143,000 

356,000 

2,388,722 

72,900 

57,337 

7,125,069 

20,463 

6,396 

23,937 

2,027,598 

997,407 

463,686 

3,250 

27.474 

1,000 

1,262 

2,450 

200,000 

4,189 

70,542 

328,099 

51.716 

48,673 


Min-  Communi- 

isters   Churches    cants 


7 
858 
rf38 


25 
388 


3,014 

64,608 

<ttS4 


28 
404 


13 


25 

</362 

16 


13 

.'Oil 

165 

18 

454 
dZ 


164 
11 
55 

<f204 


Grand  Total  for  1913 175,637      223,294      37,280,370     1,841       2,032      655,908 


57 
381 

4,500 
213,027 

35 

902 

14 

47 

"36 

<r742 
<227 

5,314 

21,824 

2,179 

19 

2,577 

100 

1,455 

9 

3,500 

36,120 

2,400 

496 

219,974 
493 

42 

d490 

95 

110 

680 

45,649 

16,556 

4,580 

"l7 
d2 

129 
59 

'   ii 

l 

d50 

821 
7,139 

2,032 

655,908 

Grand  Total  for  1912 173,796 

d  Decrease. 


221,262      36,624,462     1,901       1,102      528,777 


Dr.  Carroll  points  out  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  growth 
is  more  noticeable  in  the  smaller  centers  of  population.  In  the 
smaller  communities,  points  out  the  Courier-News  (Plainfield), 
"the  church  is  the  rallying  point  for  social  affairs,  and  these 
constitute  the  majority  of  news  in  the  weekly  papers.  The 
churches  in  rural  or  semirural  communities  therefore  get  the 
benefit  of  publicity." 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


February  21,  1914 


"HEALTH   MARRIAGES"   MORE 
FREQUENT 

DEAN  SUMNER,  of  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
of  Chi  ms  to  have  fought  and  won  his  battle  for 

eugenic  marriages.     It  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
he  In-  marriage  doors  of  hi>  church  to  all  who  did  not 

present  themselves  with  a  health  certificate,  covering  both 
mental  and  moral  conditions.  Slowly  other  clergymen  rallied 
to  his  banner.  Bishop  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  we  are  told  by 
an  Work  New  York  .  approved  the  plan  and  issued 
edict  similar  to  Dean  Sumner's.  Bishop  Fallows,  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  Chicago,  and  Bishop  Whitehead, 
of  Pittsburg,  favored  the  move,  tho  the  former  thought  the 
effort  somewhat  premature  and  the  latter  believed  the  State 
should  undertake  the  matter.  Dean  Sumner's  rules  are  rather 
comprehensive,  ye1  after  the  first  subscribers  presented  them- 
selves on  April  11  the  candidates  for  health  marriages  have 
been  increasingly  frequent.     Here  they  are: 

"1.   Both  must  have  been  baptized. 

"_>.   Neither  may  have  a  divorced  husband  or  wife  living. 

"3.  Some  one  known  to  the  officiating  clergy  must  vouch  for 
the  identity  of  each. 

"4.  They  must  bring  at  least  two  persons  who  know  them  to 
act  as  witnesses  of  the  ceremony. 

".").  Each  must  present  a  certificate  properly  signed  by  a 
reputable  physician  to  the  effect  that  he  or  she  has  neither  an 
incurable  nor  communicable  disease  and  is  mentally  normal. 

"6.  Arrangements  must  be  made  at  least  three  days  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  in  order  that  the  banns  may 
be  published  at  three  public  services  at  the  church." 

The  argument  that  fewer  marriages  would  occur  within  the 
church  that  adopted  such  rules  is  proved  erroneous,  says  this 
editorial  writer,  by  the  fact  that  twice  as  many  marriages  have 
been  performed  by  Dean  Sumner  since  the  rules  went  into  force 
as  before.     We  read  further: 

"It  is  true  that  in  some  churches,  as  a  result  of  inability  to 
obtain  a  health  certificate,  some  trouble  has  arisen.  But  the 
movement  goes  on  spreading  and  gathering  force.  The  campaign 
of  education  is  one  that  the  Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church  has 
adopted  as  the  best  means  of  sowing  the  good  seed.  Churches 
all  over  the  country  are  discussing  and  voting  on  the  question, 
and  there  is  great  encouragement  in  the  interest  being  taken. 

"The  first  church  in  New  York  City  to  adopt  Dean  Sumner's 
example  was  the  Fort  Washington  Reformed  Church,  at  Fort 
Washington  and  Eighty-first  Street,  of  which  Dr.  Abraham  J. 
Muste  is  tlie  pastor.  'I  am  glad,'  said  the  pastor,  'that  this 
church  has  the  honor  of  starting  a  movement  in  this  city  that  is 
sure  to  be  wide-spread.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times — it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  the  State 
legislature  will  pass  a  bill  covering  the  subject.  Young  people 
about  to  be  married  have  a  right  to  be  protected  by  such  a  law.' 
But  the  greater  right  is  that  of  the  children  to  be  born  of  such 
marriages." 

Dr.  Emil  O.  Hirsch  points  out   in   The  Reform  Advocate  (Chi- 
i  hat  the  "sanitary"  marriage  has  been  observed  in  Jewry 
since  time  immemorial.     He  says: 

"Jewish  mothers  see  to  it  that  their  daughters  can  enter  the 
married  state  with  full  confidence.  The  family  physician  has 
been  consulted  before  marriage  in  many  cases.  With  delicacj 
proper  to  the  subject,  but  also  without  prudery,  parents  and 
preachers  in  our  circle-  have  cooperated  toward  bringing  about 
results  which  Dean  Sumner  is  trying*  to  attain  in  his  lield  of 
influence." 

The  Catholic  Church  has  found  it  incompatible  with  her  views 
of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  to  adopt  the  plan.  Cardinal 
Gibbons    i-   quoted    thus   in    a    statement    of   reasons: 

"Of  course,   everybody   knows   that    the  Catholic  Church   has 

pronounced    views  on    the   subject    of   matrimony.     We 

ard  the  matrimonial  union  as  the  most  sacred  and  binding, 
and  to  be  entered  into  but  once  by  each  individual.  Socially 
thi-    view    of    marriage    is    immensely    important,    because    with 


divorce  the  family  is  broken  up.  And  the  family  is  the  source 
of  society.  Therefore  we  regard  with  great  alarm  the  frequency 
of  divorce.  The  proposal  to  select  persons  for  matrimony  accord- 
ing to  their  physical  fitness  would  demand  a  law  so  drastic  that 
I  can  not  see  how  it  could  be  considered  practical.  So  arbitrary 
a  law  would  interfere  with  personal  liberty.  These  matters 
arrange  themselves,  anyhow.  Physically  weak  people  are  not 
BO  attractive  as  those  who  are  strong.  At  all  events,  this  matter 
of  selection  for  marriage  had  better  be  left  to  the  individual-. 
It  is  a  relation  too  personal  and  intimate  to  be  interfered  with. 
And.  after  all.  Almighty  God  directs  in  these  affairs.  Generally 
no  children  result  from  marriages  between  weak  persons,  ami 
so  it  adjusts  itself.  Marriage  is  a  divinely  ordained  institution. 
I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  ordered  according  to  drastic  law." 


LIQUOR-DEALERS'  ADVICE  TO  THE 

CHURCH 

IT  WAS  a  "maxim  of  kingcraft  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,"  and  many  people,  remarks  Midas  Criterion 
(Chicago,  February  1),  take  the  same  attitude  regarding 
the  Church.  "If  a  church  mob  proceeds  to  violence,  it  is  only 
a  case  of  'righteous  indignation,'  and  'excessive  zeal'  for  a 
good  cause."  This  important  liquor-trade  journal  is  moved 
to  such  reflections  by  the  quotation  in  our  issue  of  January  10 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star's  story  of  the  activities  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Jones,  manager  of  the  Antisaloon  League  in  Missouri.  At 
one  preelection  meeting  of  "drys,"  the  announcement  that 
their  foes  might  "colonize"  the  town  to  win  the  election  pro- 
voked one  old  man,  "a  devout  Christian."  according  to  The 
Slur,  to  declare:  "I've  got  an  old  squirrel-rifle  out  home,  and  if 
they  do  that  I'll  just  load  her  up  and  consecrate  her  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  and  on  election  day  I'll  guarantee  to  mow 
down  at  least  a  dozen  of  those  colonized  whisky  votes  with 
consecrated  lead."  Such  words  seem  regrettable  to  the  Cri- 
terion editor,  who  declares  severely  that  "this  'devout  old 
Christian,'  who  was  so  ready  to  get  out  his  rifle  to  serve  God 
and  fill  sinners  with  'consecrated'  lead  is  a  type  of  the  old  border 
ruffians  who  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  'Bleeding  Kansas' 
in  the  days  preceding  the  Civil  War."  But  he  is  even  more 
deeply  moved  by  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  effect  that 
the  Antisaloon  League  is  both  "the  greatest  political  power  ever 
known  in  this  country,"  and  "a  league  of  the  churches  of  this 
country,  the  nearest  to  a  federation  of  all  the  churches  we 
have  ever  had."  And  it  registers  this  protest  and  warning 
to  the  churches: 

"Things  will  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  the  federated 
churches  can  make  good  their  boast  of  controlling  the  politics 
of  this  country.  History  bears  witness  in  its  every  page 
that  nothing  but  evil  can  flow  from  such  a  union,  and  that 
Liberty  takes  flight  from  every  land  where  such  a  condition 
prevails. 

"It  does  not  require  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet  to 
predict  that  the  entrance  of  the  churches  as  a  federated  body 
into  the  political  arena  will  entail  more  evil  for  the  Church 
itself  than  it  will  for  the  public  at  large. 

"When  the  Church  abandons  its  proper  sphere  of  laying  down 
right  principles,  leaving  its  adherents  in  freedom  to  put  these 
into  action  in  the  conduct  of  life,  it  assumes  a  stand  for  which 
it    is  both   unfitted   and    unqualified   to  maintain.      Ecclesiastical 

tyranny  takes  the  place  of  appeal  to  conscience,  and  the  Church 

i-  dragged  down  to  tilt1  mire  of  practical  politics.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  the  last  to  submit  to  ecclesiastic  domination, 
and  the  churches  that  are  led  in  this  political  crusade  will  be 
the  greatest   sufferers. 

"The  common  sense  of  the  public  will  indignantly  reject 
churchly  rule  over  their  political  freedom  of  action,  and  the 
churches  will  be  left  more  and  in  ore  to  the  h\  sleria  of  1  lie  feminist 

movement,  which  is  bound  to  break  down  because  of  its  diver- 
gence from  human  nature,  which  will  in  the  end  assert  its.  If 
as  an  irrepressible  force. 

"The  present  alliance  of  the  churches  led  by  feminist  hysteria 

is  bound  to  react  and  alienate  its  best   members  a-  sure  as  night 

follows  day,  or  any  other  natural  law  of  the  universe." 


jews  ©fNewB©©k§ 


GOLDWIN   SMITH:    HIS  LIFE  IN   TORONTO  AND  HIS  OPINIONS 


MR.  HAULTAIN,  for  eighteen  years  in 
Toronto,  was  Goldvvin  Smith's  sec- 
retary. Since  the  death  of  Goldwin 
Smith  he  has  published,  as  his  literary 
executor,  a  volume  of  his  correspondence, 
and  now  issues  the  present  work  devoted 
to  his  "life  and  opinions."  As  a  bio- 
graphical work,  it  is  quite  unconventional. 
An  introductory  chapter  of  twenty-one 
pages  is  the  only  part  which  in  the  formal 
sense  could  be  called  biography,  and  this 
relates  merely  to  his  youth  and  school- 
days in  England.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  "conversations  and  com- 
ments," presented  in  a  manner  remotely — 
very  remotely — suggestive  of  Boswell's.  A 
final  division  of  nearly  forty  pages  con- 
tains "United  States  Notes,"  the  same 
being  a  diary  kept  in  this  country  by 
Goldwin  Smith  at  the  time  of  his  brief 
first  visit  in  1864. 

Goldwin  Smith's  opinions  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  have  become  familiar 
to  the  public  through  his  writings.  Mr. 
Haultain  now  and  then  adds  something 
new,  but  the  additions  are  not  consider- 
able. The  record,  as  he  gives  it,  however, 
has  a  certain  informality  and  freshness 
derived  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  opinions  were  exprest.  Altogether  the 
book  is  one  to  be  read  with  interest  and 
enjoyment.  Here  are  samples  of  the 
opinions:  After  "vain  attempts  to  read 
modern  novels,"  he  put  them  down  as 
"sawdust"  or  "pigwash";  but  he  "never 
tires  of  Scott."  George  Eliot  he  thought 
"a  mere  second-rate  Jane  Austen,  padded 
with  pseudophilosophical  language."  Mc- 
Kinley  "talked  inflated  nonsense";  Wil- 
liam Watson,  was  a  "Tennysonunclus," 
while  Edwin  Arnold  had  "a  facility  for 
writing  luscious  verse,  nothing  more." 
Queen  Victoria  was  "a  most  ordinary  wo- 
man"; she  "had  no  intellect";  she  "dis- 
liked the  society  of  intellectual  men";  she 
"was  a  good  woman  and  an  excellent  moth- 
er"; and  she  was  "very  wayward."  Her 
son,  King  Edward,  whose  tutor  Goldwin 
Smith  was  at  Oxford,  possest  "a  particu- 
larly charming  manner,"  but  Goldwin  Smith 
thinks  he  must  have  "bored  him  to  death 
at  Oxford  with  history."  In  vain  he  tried 
to  interest  him  in  Walter  Scott,  "thinking 
he  might  learn  some  history  in  that  way." 
His  misfortune  was  that,  at  "a  critical 
time,  he  lost  his  three  best  counselors  and 
then  he  went  a  bit  astray."  Grover  Cleve- 
land "was  the  one  single  man  in  the  nation 
who  was  sane  and  capable." 

Mr.  Haultain  remarks  again  and  again 
on  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  Goldwin 
Smith's  mind.  He  describes  it  in  one 
place  as  "like  a  bird's  eye:  it  can  detect  a 
minute  insect  on  a  twig  and  it  can  survey 
an  immeasurable  landscape."  At  eighty 
years  of  age,  nothing  could  affright  or 
deter  him;  he  "puts  men,  his  juniors  by 
half  a  century,  to  shame. ' '  "A  more  unself- 
seeking  man"  he  never  met  "nor  a  more 
determined,  nor  a  more  undaunted."     The 


*  Haultain,  Arnold.  Goldwiu  Smith:  His  Life 
and  Opinions.  To  which  are  added  "  United  States 
Notes,"  being  Goldwin  Smith's  Journal  during  his  first 
visit  to  America  in  1864.  Illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  304. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 


two  "great  acts  of  self-abnegation"  that 
shaped  his  whole  life  were  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  Oxford  professorship  because 
of  his  father's  shattered  health,  and  his 
"resignation  of  his  opportunities  of  academ- 
ical or  political  distinction"  in  England 
on  account  of  "his  wife's  social  and 
domestic  ties"  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Haultain 
is  confident  that  Goldwin  Smith  "sonic- 
times  looked  back  longingly  toward  En- 
gland." Of  his  met  hods  of  work  in  Toronto 
— and  he  worked  as  might  a  hard-prest 
professional  man  in  a  great  city — Mr. 
Haultain  gives  many  illuminating  glimpses. 
Here  is  one  as  to  the  laborious  method 
by  which  he  was  able  to  write  with  so 
much  force  and  charm: 

"Goldwin  Smith  wrote  everything  out 
in  his  own  hand  himself  first.  It  was 
written  slowly,  carefully,  with  many  pauses, 
many  erasures,  many  emendations,  and  in 
a  tiny,  highly  abbreviated  and  quite  illegi- 
ble chirography.  The  pages  were  torn 
from  the  pad  anyhow,  and  very  rarely  was 
his  pagination  correct:  the  number  of  times 
he  lost  his  place  was  incomputable  by  him 
or  any  one  else.  The  time  we  wasted  in 
putting  in  regular  order  scattered  sheets  of 
paper  was  deplorable. 

"When  he  was  tired  of  original  composi- 
tion, or  had  come  to  a  break,  or  had  ex- 
hausted the  particular  point  of  which  he 
was  treating,  the  writer  would  gather  up 
his  sheets  and  betake  himself  to  his  arm- 
chair. Then  would  commence  the  real 
labor  of  putting  on  paper  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  He  dictated  to  me.  But 
what  he  dictated  consisted  of  an  infinite 
number  of  emendations  of  the  autograph- 
ically  written  manuscript  in  his  own  hand 
— carefully  tho  that  itself  was  composed. 

"This  emended  manuscript  is  merely  the 
first  rough  draft  of  the  book,  pamphlet, 
leading  article,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  All 
the  pages  of  this  manuscript  being  put 
carefully  in  order,  its  author  sits  up  straight 
at  his  desk  again  and  takes  it  in  hand.  Now 
it  receives  the  most  severe,  the  most  scru- 
pulous, the  most  meticulous  revision. 
Every  word,  every  syllable,  is  reconsidered, 
and  innumerable  are  the  excisions,  addi- 
tions, emendations — for  which  I  have 
allowed  plenty  of  room  between  both  words 
and  lines.  As  each  page  is  finished  it  is 
handed  over  to  me — blindly,  for  the  au- 
thor's eyes  are  fixt  on  the  text,  and  I  have 
to  reach  out  and  get  hold  of  each  page  as  he 
absent-mindedly  removes  it  from  his  desk 
and  hands  it  me-wards — I  sit  at  a  table 
close  to  him  at  his  left.  My  duty  is  to 
make  legible  enough  for  a  typist  every,  the 
minutest,  mark  made  in  the  author's  mi- 
nute and  all-but-illegible  script.  This 
done,  this  doubly  emended  manuscript  is 
sent  off  to  be  typewritten.  And  very  im- 
patient, indeed,  is  the  author  till  it  comes 
back;  and  most  precise  are  his  orders  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  typewritten. 

"Well,  the  typewritten  copy  comes  back 
— and  how  often  have  I  had  to  urge  our 
stenographer  to  bestir  herself!  When  it 
comes  back  the  author  takes  one  copy,  I 
another,  and  we  both  sit  up  straight,  ready 
for  a  real,  hard,  definite,  and  thorough 
revision.  The  author  reads  aloud.  I  fol- 
low. More  emendation,  excision,  addition, 
alteration,  correction.  Every  comma  is 
weighed  in  the  balance 

"  Style !  Yes,  this  is  how  style  is 
begotten. 

"However,  at  last  the  thing  gets  sent 


off,  registered,  and  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter, and  a  request  for  proofs  in  galley  form. 
How  he  insisted  on  galley  form!  I  have 
actually   known  Goldwin  Smith   to  order  a 

second  and  complete  set,  of  stereotyped 
proofs  to  be  sent    him,  from    Preface   to 

Finis,  ere  he  would  permit  the  hook  to  go 

to  press!  Furthermore,  1  have  known  him, 
altera  book  had  been  issued  from  the  press, 
and  was  selling  readily,  to  write  to  his 
publishers  and  say  that  he  would  like  to 
recast  the  whole  of  it.  One  of  his  books  he 
did  recast,  and  the  recasting  cost  him  a 
pretty  penny. 

"All  this  his  literary  work,  of  course,  was 
highly  interesting,  and  we  both  threw  our- 
selves into  it  with  zest.  His  own  ardor  in 
his  own  composition  communicated  itself 
to  me;  and  for  hour  upon  hour  daily  we 
thus  worked  together,  week  upon  week, 
month  upon  month,  year  upon  year,  for 
nigh  upon  eighteen  years. 

"In  his  lifetime  Goldwin  Smith  produced 
a  mass  of  literary  work  incomputable  by 
man.  That  he  was  able  to  produce  so 
much  was  due,  not  to  long  hours  of  labor, 
but  to  the  extremely  methodical  manner 
in  which  he  worked.  He  breakfasted  at 
nine.  But  long  before  breakfast  he  had 
read  all  the  newspapers,  marked  them,  and 
probably  jotted  down  notes  on  scraps  of 
paper,  preparatory  to  what  he  intended  to 
write.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  he  had  now  and  then  risen  during  the 
night,  lighted  a  candle,  and  jotted  down 
notes.  He  jotted  down  notes  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night.  He  had  paper  and  pen 
and  ink  in  the  drawing-room;  he  had 
paper  and  pen  and  ink  in  his  bedroom; 
he  had  paper  and  pencils  by  his  bedside; 
he  carried  a  pocket-book  with  paper  and 
pencil.  He  had  pencils  everywhere.  "Oh, 
dear,"  said  his  wife  to  me  over  and  over 
again,  "where  do  the  pencils  go  to?  I 
buy  so  many." 

Of  the  house  in  which  he  lived — The 
Grange — which  since  his  death  has  by  gift 
been  devoted  to  municipal  uses,  Mr. 
Haultain  gives  an  interesting  description, 
including  a  charming  paragraph  on  the 
house  cats,  of  whom  several  generations 
had  come  and  gone  in  his  time  beneath 
that  spacious  roof: 

"He  was  a  lonely  man,  was  Goldwin 
Smith:  lonely  in  his  domestic  circle,  lonely 
in  his  social  relations,  lonely  in  his  political 
convictions,  lonely  in  his  ideals.  As  he 
sat  there  in  his  armchair  after  dinner,  you 
felt — actually  felt — an  insulating  atmos- 
phere between  him  and  you.  He  tried  to 
think  and  act  alone. 

"I  have  often  envied  him  his  lot.  A 
quiet  house  in  a  spacious  lot  with  trees  and 
lawns,  shrubs  and  flowers;  and,  behind,  a 
most  desirable  kitchen-garden ;  a  butler 
and  footman;  two  gardeners  and  a  coach- 
man; a  secretary  at  his  elbow;  a  seques- 
tered library — nay  two,  an  inner  and  an 
outer,  both  walled  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  books — books,  and  more  books;  books 
which  overflowed  into  cupboards  and  cor- 
ners and  hallways  and  improvised  shelves. 
Surely  an  ideal  spot  for  a  thinker,  a  thinker 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  armchair  before  a 
fire;  behind  him  and  about  some  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  volumes  covering  half  a 
dozen  walls;  and  to  his  left,  as  he  looked 
up  from  the  fire  and  gazed  out  of  the  great 
French  windows,  through  which  streamed, 
uncurtained,  the  beams  of  the  summer 
sun,  the  nodding  leaves  of  the  creeper  and 
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OUghfi  of  the  great  elms  tliat 

1  his  law  i).     Here,  for  tin- last  t hirt >  - 

•  his  life,  he  wrote  in  peace  ami 

quit  ng   do  one   till   his  day's   work 

wjisin.  only  thoee  persons  whom  be 

imoned  to  aid  him  with  his  work;    oul 

from  the  world,  cut  off  oven  from  the 

of  the  household,  for  the  library  was 

;ni  addition  to  The  Grange  rather  than  a 

part  of  the  edifice  proper. 

The  annual  sum  he  subscribed  to  the 
charities  of  Toronto  was  lanre.  very  large. 
Ami  1  have  actually  heard  his  voice  break 
with  emotion  as  he  recounted  some  more 
than  extraordinarily  horrible  incident  of 
poverty  or  accident  or  warfare.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Ilur.iane  Society; 
will  not  allow  his  horses'  tails  to  be  cut. 
nor  permit  a  bearing-rein;  keeps  a  tap 
running  in  his  front  lawn  for  thirsty  birds; 
his  stables  daily  ami  regales  his 
horses  on  siiLrar  and  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  prides  himself  on  the  familiarity  with 
which  the  cats  of  the  household  establish- 
ment tr.at  him. 

'These  cats  ought  to  have  a  proper 
describer.  How  many  generations  of  them 
I  have  seen  I  do  not  know.  They  are  all 
mouse-colored.  They  sneak  into  the  li- 
brary,  smell  about    the   books,   cupboards, 

and  steam-pipes,  and  generally  end  by 
jumping  up  on  either  the  Professor's  lap 
or  mine,  purring  abominably  and  disturb- 
ing audibly,  rubbing  their  noses  against 
our  moving  pens,  walking  over  the  newly 
inked  paper,  sticking  up  their  tails  into 
our  nostrils,  and  generally  making  nui- 
sances  of  themselves.  They  sit  on  the 
Professor's  armchair:  they  try  to  sit  on 
his  arms;  they  try  to  sit  in  his  lap;  they 
push  themselves  between  his  face  and  his 
book;  they  keep  up  a  most  noisy  pur. 
They  are  a  nuisance  tho  I  welcome  (and 
I  fear  encourage)  them:  they  are  so  .  .  . 
1  was  going  to  say.  human;  well,  they  like 
warmth,  and  stroking,  and  scratching,  and 
petting,  and  companionship,  and  corporeal 
nearness  to  vital  folk.  Often  have  I  writ- 
ten with  a  cat  surreptitiously  sitting  ou 
my  paper  watching  the  point  of  my  pen, 
with  which,  too,  often  enough,  I  have  had 
to  warn  it  to  keep  its  distance.  1  have 
Been  the  dear  old  Professor  take  a  hard- 
boltoined  chair  rather  than  disturb  a  cat 
which  had  usurped  his  soft,  comfortable, 
armed  one 

' '  The  Grange  was  a  delightful  habitation. 
To  enter  its  portal  was  to  enter  a  house- 
hold of  quiet,  culture,  and  refinement.  Pic- 
tures, statuary,  Old  English  furniture, 
greeted  your  eye  on  every  hand.  To  the 
gentle  little  lady  of  the  house,  his  wife,  the 
grim  Professor  was  always  impeccably  kind, 
considerate,  and  affectionate.  Did  she 
inter  I  he  library  in  the  morning,  when 
work  was  a-going,  that  work  was  stopt, 
and  a  chair  was  drawn  up  before  the  tire. 

"By  the  servants  the  Chief  was  adored. 
The  butler  a  most  lovable  and  intelligent 
old  Englishman  -had  been  in  the  house 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Chin  this 
was  his  name  was  as  great  a  man  in  his 
way.  as  was  his  master  in  another.  It  may 
seem  an  incredible  assertion,  nevertheless 
I  assert  it  disbelieve  it  who  may:  Dur- 
ing the  whole  eighteen  years  that    I    -at   at, 

Goldwin  Smith'-  elbow  never  once  did  a 
-hade  of  irritation  or  of  exasperation  cross 
bis  brow.  That  is  simple  fact.  On  certain 
topics  we  differed  as  the  poles.  And  he 
knew  it.  Hut,  as  I  say,  never  did  he  show 
against   me  personally  anger  or  irritation. 

\\  hen  I  think  of  how  very  young  and  ignor- 
ant I  was  as  compared  with  him,  I  love 
my  old  Chief  for  this,  his  extreme,  his 
exemplary  long-suffering." 

The  "United  States  Note-"  pertain  to 
the     last     year    of    our     Civil     War.      The 

reader  will  recall  that  Goldwin  Smith's 
permanent     stay     in     this    country     began 


later — in  1869,  when  by  invitation  ofl 
Andrew  D.  White,  he  went  to  Cornell  as  a 
professor.  He  was  in  America  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  (lettysburg  address,  ami 
in  his  diary  pronounced  it  "very  good." 
Five  Points  in  New  York,  he  found  "not 
so  bad  as  the  bad  parts  of  Liverpool  and 
London."  At  West  Point  he  met  General 
Scott  ami  was  imprest  by  the  "grandeur" 
of  the  river.  He  thought  money  by  itself 
had  "less  power  in  America  than  in 
England."  Wendell  Phillips,  whom  he  met 
in  Boston,  was  "a  mild,  gentlemanly  man, 
given  to  violent  language  in  his  speeches, 
a  great  egotist,  and  impervious  to  prac- 
tical considerations."  Emerson,  whom  he 
visited  at  Concord,  was  "the  reverse  of  a 
mystic  in  conversation."  Thoreau  was  t  hen 
"living  in  his  shanty  in  the  woods."  Note 
is  made  of  "the  prosperity  and  intelligence  " 
of  the  farmers  round  about  Concord. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Haultain  is  betrayed 
into  an  indiscretion  by  way  of  anecdote 
or  criticism.  He  seems  not  always  to  have 
been  mindful  of  Dr.  Johnson's  rebuke  to 
the  critics,  who,  after  the  death  of  Gold- 
smith, emphasized  his  foibles — "let  his 
frailties  be  forgotten,  he  was  a  very  great 
man. ' ' 

TRAVEL   IN    MANY    LANDS 

1. 

STEFANSSON   WITH  THE  ESKIMOS 

Stefansson,  Vilhjahuur.  My  Life  with  the 
Eskimos.  Pp.  538.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $4  net. 

This  record  of  an  expedition  undertaken 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  to  find  a  tribe  of  Eskimos 
who  had  never  seen  a  white  man  makes 
pleasanter  reading  than  the  story  of  the 
latest  antarctic  trip.  Leaving  New  York 
in  April  of  1908,  with  an  outfit  of  less  than 
a  ton  weight,  consisting  mainly  of  cameras 
and  films,  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  two 
pairs  of  binoculars,  besides  a  strong  faith 
that  he  could  live  on  the  country  if  the 
Eskimos  could,  Mr.  Stefansson  was  joined 
in  Toronto  by  Dr.  Anderson,  an  old  class- 
mate at  the  University  of  Jowa,  who  was 
to  lie  the  zoologist  of  the  expedition. 

The  trip  down  the  Athabasca  and  Mac- 
kenzie Rivers  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  de- 
scribed very  carefully,  with  some  observ  a- 
tions  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indians,  in  frame  houses  and  store-clothes, 
infected  with  measles  and  tuberculosis,  as 
compared  with  the  fine  physical  condition 
of  their  free-living  ancestors.  By  the  time 
the  party  reached  the  Mackenzie  River 
delta  it  was  the  beginning  of  July,  ami 
from  this  point  begins  the  story  of  the  four 
years'   stay  with  the  Eskimos.      Stefansson 

was  disappointed  at  Herschel  Island  by 
failing  to  meet  with  assistance  from  the 
whaling-Heel  in  getting  to  Point  Barrow, 
alt  ho  the  Karluk  gave  the  party  a  lift  part 
of  the  way.  The  real  work  of  the  expedi- 
tion began  at  Cape  Parry,  where  the  white 
traders  and  semi-Christianized  Eskimos 
were  left  behind,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years 
from  the  time  of  starting  from  New  York 
before   the   real   object    of   the   trip  could    be 

attempted.    Only  one  of  the  travelers  who 

had  gone  east  of  this  point  had  seen  anv 
inhabitants.  (  aptain  Klinkenberg  reporting 
that  his  party  had  met  a  primitive  people 
armed  with  bows  ami  arrows.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, w  ho  hail  just  recov  ered  from  an  at  tack 
of  pneumonia,  started  back  to  the  Macken- 
zie for  supplies,  and  Stefansson,  the  Alaskan 


Both 

At  Once 

A  little  cream  and  some  Grape-Nuts 
in  the  spoon,  both  at  once.  Then  one 
gets  the  delicious,  nutdike  flavour  of 
the  cereal,  combined  with  the  most 
digestible  of  all  fats      cream. 

The  golden-brown  granules  are 
tender  and  crisp;  and  invite  thorough 
chewing.     That's  one  reason  why 

Grape-Nuts 

FOOD 

is   of   special    value.     There   are    many 
others. 

Chewing  brings  down  the  saliva 
which  is  necessary  to  "taste,"  and  also — 
more  important  —  to  begin  digestion. 

This  act  of  chewing  also  causes,  by 
a  natural  reflex  action,  the  flow  of  diges- 
tive juices  in  the  stomach,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  food  reaches  that  organ,  it  is 
ready  for  further  digestion. 

In  making  Grape-Nuts  whole  wheat 
and  malted  barley  are  ground  into  flour, 
and  the  "vital"  salts  (phosphate  of  pot- 
ash, etc.)  are  retained.  These  "cell- 
salts"  are  highly  necessary  to  the  daily 
repair  of  the  tissue  cells  of  body,  brain 
and  nerves. 

Try  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream 
regularly  for  awhile,  and  notice  the 
mental  "glow"  and  physical  "go"—  how 
much  better  everything  seems. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
for 

Grape-Nuts 

— sold  by  Grocers 
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Natkusiak,  a  woman  (Pamigabluk)  who 
did  the  cooking  and  mending,  and  Tamau- 
niirk,  a  Mackenzie  River  Eskimo,  went  on 
to  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits. 

Several  days  later  some  seal-fishers  were 
seen  in  the  distance,  and  Tamaninirk  was 
sent  ahead  to  make  friends.  When  the 
Mackenzie  River  man  came  up  to  the 
strange  Eskimos,  the  latter  began  to  chant 
a  strange  hymn  and  kept  this  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  lie  thought  Tamaumirk 
was  a  spirit,  and  would  be  stricken  dumb 
if  he  let  any  breath  escape  without  making 
a  sound.  After  Tamaumirk  had  made  the 
usual  signs,  however,  that  he  had  no  knife, 
and  that  he  was  friendly,  the  whole  part.\ 
was  welcomed  into  the  seal-fishers'  village, 
a  special  house  being  erected  for  their  use. 
Here  Stefansson  found  a  people  living  in 
the  Stone  Age,  with  no  knowledge  of  white 
men  or  firearms,  but  as  he  says,  "they  were 
the  equals  of  the  best  of  our  own  ape  in 
good  breeding,  kindness,  and  the  substantial 
virtues." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days, 
during  which  the  party  was  feasted  and  en- 
tertained, the  author  heard  of  the  "  Blond 
Eskimos."  Shortly  afterward,  one  of 
the  Eskimos  guided  the  explorer  to  a  vil- 
lage of  this  strange  people,  who,  Stefansson 
found,  had  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Scandinavian  races  than  the  Eskimos.  Fair 
hair,  eyebrows,  and  beards,  and  blue  eyes 
were  common  features  among  them.  They 
entertained  Stefansson  and  his  party  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year,  he  living  as  one  of 
them,  and  making  many  valuable  ethno- 
logical observations.  The  book  contains  a 
wealth  of  ethnological  and  biological  infor- 
mation, and  altho  it  suffers  considerably  by 
having  no  chapter-headings,  probably  on 
account  of  the  author  having  to  leave  for 
the  north  again  before  he  saw  the  final 
proofs  of  the  work,  the  index  helps  the 
reader  in  the  matter  of  reference.  Two 
maps  are  of  great  service  in  following  the 
expedition  in  its  outward  and  homeward 
trips.  Altogether,  this  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Es- 
kimos, by  one  who  knows  them  thoroughly. 


II. 


DR.    HOLLAND   IN   SOUTH   AMERICA 

Holland,  W.  J.     To  the  River  Plate  and  Back. 

Illustrated.      Pp.   371.     New   York:     G.   P.   Putnam's 
Sons.     $3.50  net. 

In  the  main,  this  volume  contains  Dr. 
Holland's  story  of  how  he,  the  Director  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburg,  took  a 
replica  of  the  Diplodocus  Carnegiei  Thatcher 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  there  set 
it  up  in  the  National  Museum  of  La  Plata. 
Incidentally  Dr.  Holland  tells  us  of  a 
pleasant  sea  voyage,  and  as  a  man  of  science 
and  veteran  traveler  writes  of  fishes  seen 
during  the  trip. 

Stops  were  made  at  Bahia,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, Santos,  and  Montevideo.  Interesting 
glimpses  are  given  of  each  country,  and 
finally  the  city  of  La  Plata  is  reached. 
This  city  will  eventually  be,  if  it  is  not 
now,  the  metropolis  of  South  America. 
Dr.  Holland  describes  agreeably  and  with 
understanding  the  Observatory,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Zoological  Gardens,  and  National 
Museum. 

In  La  Plata  scientific  men  made  the 
author  comfortably  at  home.  He  made 
various  scientific  trips  in  South  America — 
one  to  the  delta  of  the  Parana,  and  another 


(Continued  on  page  389) 
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In  homes  like  this  you  find 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup. 

It  is  enjoyed  regularly  at  the  best-appointed  tables 
everywhere.  It  is  recognized  as  a  dinner-course  of 
faultless  quality,  and  suited  to  the  most  important  oc- 
casions. 

Prepared  as  a  bisque  or  cream-of-tomato  and  served 
in  bouillon  cups  topped  with  whipped  cream,  it  makes 
a  specially  tempting  appeal  to  the  discriminating  guest. 

It  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  different  ways; 
and  it  is  delightful  in  all  of  them. 

Serve  it  with  croutons;  or  with  a  little  cheese 
grated  over  each  plateful;  or  with  noodles  or  vermi- 
celli or  boiled  rice,  if  you  want  it  particularly  hearty. 

Its  delicious  flavor  never  palls.  It  brings  renewed 
enjoyment  every  time  you  eat  it. 

Your  money  back  if  n0'  satisfied. 

21  kinds— 10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 

Clam  Chowder 

Consomme 

Julienne 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Mock  Turtle 

Mulligatawny 

Mutton  Broth 

Ox  Tail 

Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 
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"Nobby  Tread"  Tires 

are  now  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workman- 
ship and  material — BUT  any  adjustments  will  be  on  a  basis  of 

5,000  Miles 

This  applies  also  to  all  "  Nobby  Tread "  Tires  now  in  ser- 
vice on  automobiles. 

« 

The  "Nobby  Tread  "  anti-skid  Tire  was  placed  upon  the  market  in  1909 — it  was  built  regardless  of  price 
competition,  and  built  to  accomplish  two  purposes: 

No.    1 — To  give  American  automobile  owners  the  lowest  "  cost  per 
mile  "'  tire  that  could  be  built. 

No.    CZ — To  give  American  automobile  owners  a  real  anti-skid  tire. 

The  inherent  wear-resisting  quality the  quantity  of  rubber — the  quantity  of  fabric- "the  methods  of  construction — all 

have  been  rigidly  maintained  in  "Nobby  Tread'"  Tires,  and  maintained  regardless  of  cost  and  regardless  of  price  competition. 

The  result  is  that — -today,  through  sheer  merit  alone,  Nobby  Tread"  Tires  are  the  largest  selling  high-grade 
anti-skid  tires  in   the  world. 

Hut  more  than  this — solely  through  their  day  in  and  day  out  mileage  records,  Nobby  Tread"'  Tires  have  proved  that 
they  are  the  most  inexpensive  tires  in  the  end. 

Therefore,  based  solely  on  their  mileage  records  of  over  four  years, 
"  Nobby  Tread '  Tires  can  be,  and  now  are,  placed  on  this  5,000-mile  basis 
of  adjustment. 

This  applies  to  each  and  every  "  Nobby  Tread  "  Tire  in  service  on  auto- 
mobiles today  or  unsold  in  dealers'  stock  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
carrying  our  regular  warranty.  y^    g^    ^    ^^ 

DO  NOT  BE  TALKED  INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Your  own  dealer  or  any  reliable  dealer  can  supply  you  with  "  Nobby  Tread  "   Tires.      If  he  has  no  stock  on  hand, 

insist  that  he  get  them  for  you  at  once — or  go  to  another  dealer. 

Note  this : — Dealers  who  sell  United  States  Tires  sell  the  best  of  everything. 
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REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  387) 

to  the  Pampean  Beds  at  Mar  del  Plata. 
The  return  journoy  was  made  via  Trini- 
dad and  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Dr.  Holland 
doses  his  very  interesting  book  with  a 
scries  of  observations  and  reflections  on 
the  present  and  future  of  the  great  republic; 
of  the  South.  A  large  number  of  excellent 
photographs  illustrate  the  text.  Some  fine 
color-sketches  from  the  author's  own  brush 
an-  given.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  (or 
it  may  be  the  fifth)  copy  of  the  huge 
skeleton  from  a  prehistoric  age  that  Dr. 
Holland,  under  Mr.  Carnegie's  patronage, 
has  set  up  in  a  foreign  land.  One  went  to 
England,  and  others  to  Continental  cap- 
itals, including  St.  Petersburg. 

III. 

IN   THE    HIMALAYAS 

Haughton,  Captain  H.  L.  (36th  Sikhs).     Sport 

and  Folklore  in  the  Himalayas.  Pp.332.  Illustrated. 
Appendix.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$3.50  net. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book,  Captain 
Haughton  wonders  that  so  many  books — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — have  been 
written  on  sport  and  travel  in  Kashmir. 
"One  naturally  thinks  twice,"  he  says, 
"about  adding  another  to  the  already 
large  collection."  If  every  author  were  as 
conscientious,  the  patient  reader  might 
escape  many  a  mediocre  story.  This 
book,  however,  is  in  the  "good"  class. 
Captain  Haughton  has  given  us  an 
entertaining  story  of  his  hunts  with  rod 
and  gun.  Whether  it  is  the  Himalayan 
black  bear,  markhor,  mountain  sheep,  or 
ibex  that  he  is  after,  he  never  fails  to  note 
the  wonderful  scenery,  interspersing  his 
narrative  with  many  observations  on  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Kashmir. 

Apart  from  the  story  of  the  chase,  the 
author  gives  us,  in  the  "Gilgiti  Legends,"  a 
veritable  series  of  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments, which  he  gathered  from  the 
Shikaris  around  camp-fires,  and  which 
have  the  distinct  advantage  of  being  en- 
tirely new.  His  description  of  trout-fishing 
in  the  Achabal  River  will  prove  a  delight 
to  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.  The  photo- 
graphic illustrations  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  An  appendix  contains  the 
game-laws  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State 
for  1913-1914. 

IV. 

SAVAGE-LANDOR   IN    SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Savage-Landor,  A.  Henry.  Across  Unknown 
South  America.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  377  and 
439.    Boston:  Little,  Brown   &  Co.    $10. 

Some  men  are  born  with  the  genius  of 
exploration,  which  implies  courage,  power 
to  control  men,  and  contempt  for  hardship 
combined  with  resourcefulness.  Mr.  Sav- 
age-Landor is  one  of  these  men.  Sixteen 
years  ago  he  crossed  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  almost-unknown  Tibet,  and  here 
we  have  a  book  in  which  he  relates  in  a 
manly  and  modest  manner  his  experiences 
in  leading  a  small  band  of  native  attendants 
through  a  boundless  and  hitherto  unknown 
region  of  Brazil  and  through  the  remoter 
districts  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
Argentina.  He  plunged  into  this  vast 
territory  and'  was  lost  to  the  world  for 
eighteen  months.  The  narrative  of  his 
adventures  is  absolutely  thrilling.  He 
crossed  torrents  and  floated  down  rapids  in 


crazy  canoes.  His  life  was  more  Mian  once 
in  danger  from  his  servants,  who  were 
convicts,  the  only  men  who  could  be  in- 
duced by  high  pay  to  follow  him  on  his 
dangerous  expedition.  At  length  he  ac- 
complished his  journey  from  ocean  to 
ocean — a  distance  of  i:i,7.r>0  miles.  In 
i  he  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  Brazil 
through  which  he  forced  his  way  he  was 
beset  with  wild  beasts  and  the  more 
dangerous  borrachudos.  Speaking  of  these 
"terrible  little  sand-mosquitoes"  he  says: 

"Our  faces,  arms,  and  legs  were  a  mass 
of  ink-black  marks  left  by  the  stings  of 
these  vicious  brutes.  Particularly  when 
oar  hands  were  occupied  in  holding  the 
canoe,  going  down  rapids  or  busy  with 
dangerous  jobs,  did  swarms  of  these  little 
rascals  attack  us  with  indomitable  fury." 

His  danger  from  the  treachery  of  serv- 
ants is  shown  by  this  incident  of  events 
which  took  place  when  he  was  lost  away 
from  his  cortege  in  the  forest  and  which  he 
learned  of  after  his  return: 

"When  my  men  believed  that  I  was  lost 
in  the  forest  the  man  X  proposed  to  his 
companions  to  follow  the  picada  I  had  cut, 
in  order  to  find  my  body  and  rob  me  of  all 
the  money  which  he  knew  I  carried. 

"If  he  is  alive,'  he  had  said  to  his  com- 
panions, 'we  will  cut  his  throat  once  for 
all,  and  we  will  divide  the  money  among 
ourselves.' 

"It  was  with  difficulty  that  Alcides  had 
prevented  him  from  smashing  all  my 
baggage  open,  as  he  wished  to  divide  the 
contents  with  his  companions.  Alcides 
was  an  honest  man.  He  had  stood  up 
against  that  rascal.  After  a  severe  fight 
it  was  decided  that  the  baggage  should  be 
left  intact  in  the  forest  until  such  authori- 
ties as  could  be  sent  up  from  the  Fiscal 
Agency  should  visit  the  spot  and  take 
charge  of  my  things." 

Mr.  Savage-Landor  does  not  pretend  to 
fine  literary  style,  nor  excel  in  scenic 
description.  But  he  does  better  than  this. 
He  has  a  Defoe-like  skill  in  narrative,  and 
gives  the  details  of  the  places  and  things 
he  saw  and  met  with,  which  makes  his 
book  absorbingly  interesting.  He  is,  more-, 
over,  a  skilful  photographer,  and  some  of 
his  illustrations  are  eminently  beautiful. 
Everything  geologically,  botanically,  or 
anthropologically  interesting  was  photo- 
graphed or  sketched,  and  he  drew  up 
vocabularies  of  four  Indian  languages,  which 
he  gives  in  an  appendix.  He  has,  more- 
over, proved  that  the  hordes  of  savage 
Indians  supposed  to  be  swarming  over  the 
interior  of  Brazil  are  as  much  an  illusion 
as  the  men  "whose  heads  did  grow  be- 
neath their  shoulders."  Brazil  he  declares 
to  be  quite  habitable.  His  services  to 
science,  geography,  and  meteorology  were 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment that  they  made  him  a  grant  of 
$20,000. 

V. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    ENGLAND 

Osborne,  Albert  B.  As  It  Is  in  England.  8vo., 
pp.  304.     New  York:  McBride,  Nast    &  Co.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Osborne  is  a  traveler  who  does  not 
give  an  account  of  his  travels  so  much  as 
an  account  of  his  desultory  impressions  of 
places  and  localities.  There  is  nothing 
more  striking  than  the  independence  with 
which  he  deals,  for  instance,  with  such 
subjects  as  the  Shakespeare  country,  Sher- 
wood Forest,  and  the  English  Lakes.    While 
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It  Fills  Itself" 

That  silences  all  argument 

You  dip  your  Conklin  in  any 
inkwell,  anywhere,  press  the 
Crescent-  Filler  and — start  writ- 
ing! Takes  four  seconds — as 
simple  as  falling  off  a  log.  No 
dropper — no  muss — no  spilling. 

It  is  Non-Leakable 

Prices  $2.50,  $$.oo,  $3.50,  $4.00, 

$5.00  and  up,  at  best  Stationers', 

Druggists',    Jewelers'.     Write  Jor 

catalog  showing  hundreds  of  styles 

and  sizes. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

280  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK,  33-35  W.  42nd  Street 
BOSTON,  50  Temple  Place 
(  HICACO,  700  N .  American  Building 
DEN  VER.  700-728  E&C  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  570  Market  Street 
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Alba  Semi-indirect  lighting  gives  ample,  soft  illumination  to  the  Chaj>el  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  Vancouver,  B.  C.       Architect.  C.  D.  Badgley. 

How  to  avoid  glare 

How  can  you  save  current  and  procure  the  flood  of 
illumination  from  Tungsten  lights  without  the  glare?  How 
can  you  make  home  and  business  places  attractive,  and 
work-places  conducive  to  economic  output?  How  can 
you  temper  harsh  light  to  your  eyes,  avoid  dazzling 
reflections  and  repellent  shadows? 

Answer —  Use  Tungsten  lamps  with 

Alba  Shades,  Globes,  Bowls,  etc. 

Aiba  softens  brilliant  light  without  extravagant  waste,  transforms 
it  into  a  soft  beautiful  effulgence.    Alba  makes  Tungsten  entirely  satis- 
factory and  so  saves  current  bills.     Alba-tempered  light  makes  homes 
more    beautiful,    business-places    more    attractive    and    work-places 
better  to  work  in. 

Test   Alba  in  one  or  two  places.       Your  dealer  has  Alba  —  if 
not,  send    his  name.    Write  for  booklets   and 

Illuminating  Help  Free.     Let  our  Engineers  plan  your  lighting. 

For  illustrated  booklet  on  Good  Light,  write  for  No.  60-O ;  for  Business 
Light,  Portfolio  No.  47-O ;   for  Home  Light,  Portfolio  No.  63-O. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  Vork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  San   Francisco 

Macbeth  Evans  Glass  Co  Ltd     Toronto 


ieg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  OIT. 


You  can  best  reflect  your  refinement  by  using 

WARDWOVE 
Writing  Paper 

It    embodies  perfection  in  writing  paper  at   a 
medium  price 

If   your  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to  us  for  Port- 
folio No.  6,  giving  us  his  name. 

THE  SAMUEL  WARD   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
.299-303  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


at  Oxford  he  tells  us  that  "Down  on  the 
river  each  college  maintains  a  stately 
barge.  Many  are  built  up  at  the  stern 
like  the  high-poop  galleys  of  Elizabethan 
days,  and.  like  them,  they  are  gorgeous  with 
gilding  and  paint,  and.  unlike  them,  their 
decks  are  flower-lined  —and  luxurious." 
1 1  is  estimate  of  university  life  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  is  wise  and  profound.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  undergraduates  of 
those  institutions  who  have  the  proctors 
■  instantly  on  guard  do  not  until  late  in 
life  appreciate   the  following  sentenc 

'"Life  in  these  great  colleges  wears  the 
appearance  of  being  a  happj  one.  and 
gives  the  same  impression  of  being  thor- 
oughly established  in  all  its  ways,  beyond 
the  reach  of  change,  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  existence 
everywhere  in  England.  And  both  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  also  some- 
thing more  than  this.  You  walk  with  tin- 
great  dead,  the  days  you  wander  through 
these  college  grounds,  those  dead  whose 
names  recall  the  inspiration  they  were  to 
our  own  boyhood,  to  that  time  of  ours 
when  they  seemed  to  point  the  way  to 
what  we  then  felt  sure  was  to  be  our  own 
high  future.  From  these  two  universities 
have  come  by  far  the  most  of  those  men 
who  have  made  the  British  Empire  and 
British  art,  and  British  letters  during  the 
years  that  have  seen  England  circle  the 
world  with  her  pomp  of  power  and  her 
splendor  of  achievement." 

It  is  also  a  testimony  to  the  sensitive 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  this  author  to 
hear  him  say  of  the  Shakespeare  country, 
speaking  of  the  country  about  Stratford: 

"I  have  found  the  country  round  about 
of  interest  because  it  is  beautiful,  and  not 
at  all  because  the  poet  wandered  there. 
The  University  Club  in  New  York  enables 
the  visitor  to  imagine  Stanford  White. 
because  its  beauty  reflects  the  tempera- 
ment of  that  artist  who  created  it.  It 
reflects  his  personality  and  embodies  his 
genius  in  a  concrete  way.  It  tells  the 
manner  of  man  he  was.  So  if  Shakespeare 
had  built  himself  a  home  he  would  in- 
evitably have  breathed  into  it  something  of 
his  personality  that  would  have  enabled 
us  to  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  man  himself. 
But  this  he  did  not  do.  All  we  see  in 
Stratford  are  the  surroundings  he  found 
ready  to  hand,  and  for  that  very  reason 
they  do  not  reflect  him,  but  simply  the 
customs  and  habits  of  his  age. 

"So  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  make  no 
effort  to  inject  into  this  chapter  something 
that  I  did  not  find." 

Is  not  this  refreshing?  After  the  rhap- 
sodies that  we  sometimes  meet  in  the 
writings  of  tourists  whose  hypocritical  ec- 
stasies over  what  they  view  without  either 
intelligence  or  emotion  remind  us  of  Ful- 
ler's ape  who  took  the  glowworm,  piled 
up  the  dry  leaves  o\er  its  incandescence. 
wanned  his  paws  over  it,  and  cried  in  his 
own  language,  "Ha!  Ua!  1  am  warm.  I 
ha\  e  seen  the  fire." 


dear."     her    mother 


Stumping  Mother.  -  "  Mother,"  said 
little  Mabel,  "do  missionaries  ^ro  to 
heaven?" 

"  Why,    of    course. 

replied. 

"  Do  cannibals?" 

"  No.    I    am    afraid    they    don't." 
"But.    mother,"    the    little   girl    insisted. 
"if    a    cannibal    eats    a     missionary,     he'll 
have  to  go,  won't  he?"     .Y<  w  York  Evening 
Post. 
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jPKANK  TAYLOR'S  death  has  received 
r  little  mention  in  the  American  press, 
but  it  has  caused  sincere  grief  to  those  who 
care  greatly  for  what  is  best  in  poetry.  He 
was  an  accomplished  craftsman,  and  he 
had  humor,  power,  and  vivacity.  Two 
things  especially  distinguished  him  among 
his  contemporaries — ; his  ardent  pal  riot  ism 
and   his  true  sense  of  verbal  music. 

From  The  Spectator  (which  has  printed 
many  of  Frank  Taylor's  poems)  we  quote 
the  following  posthumously  published 
\  erses.  They  are  characteristically 
spirited. 

The  Greys 

[17061 
By  Frank  Taylor 

"Yesterday  Lord  John  Hay,  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Scots  Dragoons,  died  of  a 
lingering  fever,  after  about  twenty  days'  illness, 
being  generally  regretted  through  the  whole 
army." — The  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Boyle,  August  26.  1706. 

When  we  ga'ed  marchin'  up  the  German  Rhine 
Wi'  my  Lord  Duke  o'  Marlborough,  sae  gallant 

an'  fine. 
Vn'  the  big  beer-maidens  bustled  out  for  to  see 
A'  the  braw,  Scottish  laddies  ridin'  knee  by  knee, 
Our  coats  they   were  scarlet,   our  chargers  they 

were  grey. 
An'  the  Colonel  o'   the  Regiment^was  the  Lord 
John  Hay. 

We  are  the  Greys, 
The  Lord  John  Hay's, 
An'   weel   they   ken    the   music   that  our  kettle- 
drummer  plays; 

An'  they  run  like  stags 
At  the  rustlin'  o'  our  flags. 
An'  the  champin'  an'  the  stampin'  o'  our  bonnie, 
dappled  nags. 

Up  the  Schellenberg  scaur,  like  guid  dragoons, 
We  straddled  in  our  boots  wi'  our  big  musketoons; 
We  steadied  the  line,  an'  we  stapped  the  runaways. 
An'  ilka  body  rallied  on  the  Lord  John  Hay's; 
But  we  stood  to  our  horses  when  the  Germans 

broke, 
An'  a  sair  an'  waefu'  judgment  frae  our  trumpets 
spoke. 

We  are  the  Greys, 

The  Lord  John  Hay's,  etc. 

Thirty  Frencli  squadrons  scattered  then  an'  there, 
When  we  splashed  through  Blenheim  water  wi' 

lang  swords  bare; 
They  plumped  into  the  Danube,  an'  we  watched 

'em  droon. 
An'    twenty-eight   battalions   laid   their   firelocks 

doun; 
They  were  breakin'  clean  awa'  through  the  smoke 

an'  blaze. 
But    they    found    the    back-door    bolted    by    the 

Lord  John  Hay's. 

We  are  the  Greys, 

The  Lord  John  Hay's,  etc. 

Then  in  auld  Brabant,  when  the  lines  were  burst, 
We  rode  on  the  richt,  an'  we  rode  amang  the  first; 
It  was,   "Steady,   the  Scots   Dragoons!     Steady, 

left  wheel!" 
An'  up  we  rolled  the  Germans  in  their  coats  o' 

steel ; 
They  left  us  a'  their  cannon  an'  their   standards 

gay. 
An'  their  General,  he  was  taken  by  the  Lord  John 

Hay. 

We  are  the  Greys, 

The  Lord  John  Hay's,  etc. 


'MAZDA — not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  Service 

PRIMITIVE  man  once  used  lanterns 
holding  swarms  of  fireflies  to  guide 
him  when  he  went  forth  at  night. 

Today,  as  Waldemar  Kaempffert  points 
out  in  an  article  on  "The  Light  of  Our 
Descendants,"  printed  by  the  Outlook,  the 
illuminating  specialists  of  two  continents 
are  studying  the  firefly  for  a  solution  of 
one  of  mankind's  greatest  problems — arti- 
ficial light. 

To  imitate  the  firefly — to  get  a  great 
deal  of  light  with  but  little  heat  waste — 
has  been  the  steadfast  aim  of  technical 
experts  in  electric  lighting  since  the  study 
of  electric  light  became  a  science. 

Step  by  step  science  has  advanced  in  its 
search  for  this  economy  in  the  fuel  of  light. 

That  is  what  the  much  used  word 
"efficiency "  means  to  electric  lighting 
science  —  more  light  nvithout  increasing 
cost. 

The  farthest  advance  in  this  study  of 
lighting  economy  has  been  reached  in  the 
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Thel  _ 
duced  by  the 
firefly     has 
challenged  the  lamp  ex- 
perts of  two  continents. 


work  of  the  famous  group  of  scientists  in 
the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady.  These 
experts  selected  and  approved  the  features 
of  a  lamp  that  gives  a  beautiful  light — 
three  times  as  much  light,  with  the  same 
amount  of  current,  as  you  get  from  the 
old  style  carbon  lamp. 

On  the  bulb  of  this  lamp  is  etched  the 
mark  "MAZDA." 

"  MAZDA"  is  the  mark  of  a  Service. 
It  tells  you  of  the  great  work  that  these 
busy  men  have  done  for  the  manufacturers 


of   "MAZDA" 

lamps.  It  tells  you 
what  they  are 
doing  while  you 
are  reading  this 
article.  Itteilsyou 
also  of  what  they 
will  be  doing  to- 
morrow, and  next 
month,  and  next 
year,  because  it 
is  the  trade  mark 
designation  of  the 
incessant  effort 
"MAZDA" 
Service  is  making 
toward  the  ideal 
light. 

On  the  lamps  themselves  the  mark 
"MAZDA' '  means  the  selection  of  every 
"efficiency"  discovery  these  Research  Lab- 
oratories may  find  applicable  and  practi- 
cal. Not  content  with  wide  investigation 
and  experiment  in  these 
Research  Laboratories, 
and  in  the  active  devel- 
oping and  manufacturing 
centers  at  Harrison  and 
Cleveland,  there  is  close 
touch  also  with  progress 
that  may  be  made  by  great 
experimental  laboratories 
of  Europe. 

From  whatever  source 
the  new  knowledge  comes 
it  is  impartially  considered 
with  reference  to  its  pos- 
sible value  in  enabling  the 
manufacturers  to  produce 
for  you  a  lamp  more  "effi- 
cient" or  adaptable.  The 
proved  advances,  year  after 
year,  are  transmitted  by  this 
"MAZDA"  Service  to 
the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany factories  and  the  fac- 
tories of  other  Companies 
entitled  to  receive  this 
Service. 

The  result  is  that  when 

you   buy  a   "  MAZDA" 

or     at     any    future     time, 

Service    will    shine    in    that 

You  will  know  when  vou  see  that 


Not  only  the  volume 
but  the  quality  of 
light  in  experimental 
lamps  is  subjected  to 
longand  exacts  tudy. 
"MAZDA"  Service 
to  the  manufacturers 
of"MAZDA"Lamps 
enters  every  detail 
that  might  possibly 
advance  manufac- 
turing efficiency  and 
mprovement[in  the 
product  itself. 


lamp,     today 
"MAZDA" 


lamp 

word  "MAZDA"  that  you  have  the  ut- 
most result  of  all  this  indefatigable  labor — 
the  summed  up  success  of  these  keened 
lamp  experts  in  the  world.  For  the  lamp  so 
marked  will  always  mean  that  this  Service 
has  been  applied,  and  the  manufactured 
product  backed  by  this  Service  will  always 
be  marked  "MAZDA." 
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On  a  famous  Publishing  Plant 


THE  Louisville  Courier- Journal, edited 
by  Henry  Watterson,  lias  just  re- 
built its  plant  on  the  most  modern 
lines.  Nothing:  of  the  old  building  is  left 
except  the  exterior  stone  walls.  It  is  a 
model  newspaper  plant  with  reinforced  con- 
cute  floors,  fireproof  throughout,  etc. 
And  like  almost  all  first  class  modern  build- 
ings >ts  l-,400  square  feet  of  roof  are 
covered  with  pitch,  felt,  and  gravel  laid 
according  to  The  Barrett  Specification. 

The    general    acceptance    of  The    Barrett 
Specification  among  first  class  engineers  and 

CocRirr.-.lnrKSAL  Bvmdjng 

lYILUfcj    Kl. 

Architect, 

John  Bacon  Hutohi  ngs 

Uf  m-r:il  C.  .ntractor. 
Alfred  Mrm-k 
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architects  is  a  highly  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  roofing  trade.  It  is  a  move- 
ment which  began  with  the  leaders  of  the, 
profession,  who  recognized  its  technical 
soundness.  Accordingly,  the  inclusion  of 
The  Barrett  Specification  in  full  in  building 
specifications  is  rapidly  becoming  a  univer- 
sal custom. 

A  Barrett  Sp-cification  Roof  will  usually  last 
twenty  or  more  years  without  a  cent's  worth  of 
repairs.  It  takes  the  base  rate  of  insurance.  It 
gives  the  most  service  per  dollar,  its  unit  cost 
being  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  foot  per 
year  of  service. 

Booklets  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago         Philadelphia         Boston  St.  Louis 

Kansas  City        Cleveland        Cincinnati         Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

THE  PATERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  X.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Sydney,  N.  S. 
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Special  Note 

We  advise  incorporating  in  plans  the  full  word- 
ing of  The  Barrett  Specification,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however, 
the  following  is  suggested. 

ROOFING— Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  laid  as  directed  in  printed  Specification,  re- 
vised August  15,  1911,  using  the  materials  speci- 
fied and  subject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


MSS  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  p'rumbing,   little  water 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  sms.ll  roll. 

Full  length  liaths,  far  better  than  tin  tubs.    Lasts 

for  years.    Write  for  spec'"'  aeenta  offer  and  description. 

Robinson  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Vance   Street.    Toledo.  0. 


Do  Your  Printings'! 

I  lards,  circn  litre,  books,  newspaper.  Press  S5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  forothers.  All  easy. rules'sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog, TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  samples.  THE  PRESS  CO.,  M<-t  idea.  Conn. 


Picture  Machines 
for  Home  Enter- 
tainment are  as 
enjoyable  as  talk- 
ing machines. 

Blusd,  ipmb  BALOPTICON 

FOR  the  showing  of  prints,  photos,  postals,  etc.,  or 
I 


The  Home  Balopticon—  our  latest  model 


Leading  manufac- 
turers in  America 
of  photographic 
and  ophthalmic 
lenses,  microscopes, 
engineering  instru- 
ments, magnifiers, 
field  and  opera  glasses 
and  scientific  labo- 
ratory    equipment. 


for  lantern  slides,  if  you  prefer. 
Many  styles  to  meet  every  requirement  and  many 
advantages  over  less  scientifically  constructed  in- 
struments. Photographic  dealers  everywhere  will 
show  you  Balopticons. 

Interesting  Balopticon  Booklet  "Fun  and  Better"  on  Request 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  512  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


At  Kamillies  wi'  three  squadrons  alone 

tptured  twa  battalions  o'  the  French  "King's 
Own": 
Their    blasphemies    were    awfu',    but     they    went 

their  ways 
In  charge  o'   sax-an'-twenty  o'   the  Lord  John 

Hay  's 
While  the  rest  o'  the  lads  rode  a'  hnntin'  tli. 
A'  the  moonlit,  summer  nicht  wi'  a  bin  tally-ho. 
W«8  are  the  (in  \  » 
The  Lord  John  Saj  S,  etc. 

To  Paris  we  gang,  to  show  the  puir  loons 

The     prodigious    fine    sieht     o'     the    bauld     Scots 

1  iragoons: 
Wi'  my  Lord  Duke  o'  Marlborough  we  a"  shall 

be  there. 
Hut    the   chiel    that    should    lead    us    will    lead    lis 

nac  niair; 
For  he's  dead  o'  a  fever,  lie's  dead  at  Courtrai 
We   shall   never  see  anither   Like   the    Lord   .John 
Hay. 

We  are  the  Greys. 
The  Lord  John  Ha\  s 
An'    weel    they    ken    the    music    that    our    ketth- 
drummer  plays; 

An'  they  run  like  stags 
At  the  rustlin'  o'  our  flags 
An'  the  champin'  an'  the  stampin'  o'  our  bonnie. 
dappled  nags. 

Not  long  ago  we  commented  on  the  in- 
creasingly large  amount  of  good  vers* 
to  be  found  in  the  American  newspapers. 
In  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  February  8  appeared  a  poem 
so  sincere  and  so  beautifully  phrased  that 
it  makes  us  eager  to  see  more  of  its  author's 
work.  The  last  three  stanzas  are  par- 
ticularly effective. 

Just  a  Clerk 
By  H.  J.  Maclean 

Lord,  I  am  but  a  little  clerk. 

That  scratches  with  a  pen; 
I  rise  and  eat  and  toil  and  sleep. 

Just  as  all  other  men. 

The  only  colors  in  my  life 

Are  drabs,  and  duns,  and  grays. 

Yet  on  the  whole  1  am  content 
To  tread  the  beaten  ways. 

But  sometimes  when  the  mid-Spring  mist 

Floats  in  the  scented  night. 
Strange  spirits  Whisper  in  my  ear. 

And  visions  cross  my  sight. 

I  sec  myself  a  gracious  youth. 

In  purple  and  bright  steel; 
The  golden  spins  of  knightly  worth 

Are  glistening  on  each  heel. 

I  ride  into  a  world  of  dreams, 

And  with  my  pennoned  lanee 
I   pierce  the  mystic  veil  that  hides 

The  land  of  high  romance. 
Hut  as  i  pass  through  Galahad's  glades, 

Adventuring  on  my  wax. 
A  ghost  is  ever  at   mj   back. 
The  ghost  of  every  daj  . 

And  soon  or  late  its  horrid  hand. 

That   never  >iclds  or  Stays 
\\  ill  hurl  me  from  m\    land  of  dreams, 

Hack  to  the  beaten  ways, 

Oh,  Lord,  some  pray  to  Thee  for  gold. 

Some  for  a  woman's  smile: 
Hut  all  I  ask  i-  a  breath  of  life, 

Once  for  a  little  w  bile 
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EVEN  a  passing  glance  at  the  new  Jackson  models  arouses  admiration 
for  their  beauty,  their  grace  of  lines,  and  their  harmonious  proportions. 
But  above  this  distinction  and  of  far  more  importance  to  you  is  the 
Jackson  distinction  for  service. 

Eleven  years  ago — and  that's  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  motoring 
— the  first  Jackson  car  went  on  the  road.  It  was  a  good  car,  sturdy  and 
strong.  That  first  Jackson  car  has  been  followed  by  thousands  and  they 
have  all  been  sturdy  and  strong.  Jackson  cars — hundreds  of  them — six, 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  are  on  the  roads  today  and  still  performing 
faithfully.    This  faithfulness  is  a  Jackson  distinction. 

Jackson  cars  |for  1914  are  distinguished  in  appearance,  but  into  them  is  built  all 
of  that  good  old-fashioned  honesty  that  has  always  been  a  Jackson  quality — a  factor 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  specifications. 

Your  pride  and  your  satisfaction  in  a  1914  Jackson  will  come  from  the  mechanical 
perfection  that  has  given  Jackson  cars,  the  whole  world  over,  their  good  repute.  It's  a 
mechanical  perfection  that  is  reflected  in  the  sturdy  strength  of  the  Jackson  chassis,  with 

its  deep  steel  frame  rigidly  braced,  its  husky,  hickory 
wheels,  mounted  on  axles  that  are  built  to  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  kind  of  service,  its  qjLiiet,  powerful  motor. 

Jackson  cars  are  the  very  acme  of  dependability  and 
Jackson  cars  are  comfortable,  Their  full  elliptic  springs, 
both  front  and  rear,  add  a  measure  of  comfort  that  cannot 
come  from  any  other  form  of  spring  suspension ;  their  deep, 
soft  curled  hair  cushions  make  for  comfort,  toe*  Jackson 
bodies  are  roomy,  wide  seats  and  lots  of  leg  room.  Jackson 
bodies  are  finished  in  our  own  paint  shops,  with  a  deep 
lustrous  finish  that  lasts. 

There  is  a. Jackson  model  that  will  just  exactly  please  you. 

See  your  Jackson  dealer  now,  or  write  to  us  for  Catalogue. 

Jackson  Automobile  Company 

1318  East  Main  Street  Jackson,  Michigan 


OLYMPIC  FORTY 

—$1385.  Four  Cyl- 
inder, long  stroke  mo- 
tor.    115-inch     wheel 
base.       Electric    cranking 
and  lighting. 

MAJESTIC  "BIG  FOUR*'— $1885. 

Four  Cylinder,  long  stroke  motor. 
124-inch  wheel  base.  Electric  crank- 
ing, lighting  and  horn. 


SULTANIC  "SIX"— $2150.  Six  Cylin- 
der, long  stroke  motor.  132 -inch 
wheel  base.  Electric  cranking,  light- 
ing and  horn.  7-passenger,  138-inch 
wheel  base,  $2300 
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A  Hot  Letter 

from  a 
Pipe  Smoker 

FOREST  CITY  LIVE  STOCK  AND  FAIR  CO. 

North  Randall,  Ohio 

1050  Leader-News  Building 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

LARUS  BROS.  CO.  November  17, 19H 

Richmond.  Va, 
Gentlemen:— I  am  more  than  surprised  todUeover 
that  you  are  advertising  "Edgeworth,"  &»d  are 
offering  to  give  some  of  it  away. 

It  has  never  been  my  policy  to  advise  other  people 
concerning  their  business,  as  I  have  had  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  my  own  affairs.  But,  if  I  manu- 
factured Edgeworth,  I  would  see  all  the  smokers  in 
the  world  dead  and  buried  before  I  would  give 
away  as  much  as  a  pinch  of  it. 

Three  years  ago  my  dentist  heard  me  complain- 
ing because  I  could  get  no  pipe  tobacco  that  was 
worth  a  centa  carload.  He  immediately  introduced 
Edgeworth.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I  would  be 
almost  willing  to  give  him  half  the  sum  for  what 
he  did  for  me.  Since  that  time  I  have  smoked 
Edjreworth  and  nothing  else.  And  it  has  the  same 
flavor  today  that  it  had  the  first  time  I  smoked  it. 
I  have  told  a  thousand  friends  about  it  and  they 
are  now  all  Edgeworth  devotees.  Pipe  smokerswho 
come  to  my  house  go  "daffy"  over  my  Edgeworth. 
Hence  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  to  give 
any  of  it  away. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  J.  KLINE  (Signed) 
Secretary,  Forest  City  Live  Stock  and  Fair  Co. 
General  Manager,  The  Forest  City  Fair 
Secretary,  The  Grand  Circuit 

Mr.  Kline  expresses  surprise  that  we  give 
Edgeworth  away.  Yet,  until  a  friend  of  bis 
gave  him  some,  he 
knew  nothing  of  its 
quality  and  had  never 
smoked  it.  Now  he  is 
devoted  to  Edgeworth. 
There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  pipe  smokers 
who  have  never  smoked 
Edgeworth,  and  who 
may  never  smoke  it  un- 
less someone  offers  it 
to  them.  That's  why 
we  offer  a  sample  pack- 
age free  to  anyone  who 
asks  for  it. 

It's  good  business  for 
us  to  give  a  package  of 
Edgeworth  to  the  man  who  is  interested  in  a 
better  tobacco  for  his  pipe.  The  more  of  it 
we  distribute  this  way,  the  more  we  sell.  If 
tha  samples  we  mail  to  those  who  desire  to 
try  it  didn't  make  them  regular,  happy,  con- 
tented smokers  of  Edgeworth,  we  would  stop 
this  practice  very  promptly. 

The  original  Edgeworth  was  a  Sliced  Plug 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue  tin. 
Edgeworth  now  comes  also  in  Ready-Rubbed 
that  may  be  bought  in  10c  and  50c  tins 
everywhere  and  in  handsome  SI. 00  humidor 
packages.  Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c, 
50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer 
has  none. 

Send  a  post  card,  telling  us  your  address 
and  your  dealer's  name,  and  we'll  send  you 
a  package  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed. 
We  want  you  to  ask  for  it,  get  it  and  try  it. 
Every  package  of  Edgeworth, wherever 
bought,  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was 
established  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth 
makes  several  other  brands  of  smoking  to- 
bacco, including  the  well-known  Qboid  — 
granulated  plug — a  great  favorite  with 
smokers  for  many  years. 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

t«    a    100-pp.     III.     handlxxik — It'll  Fli I  I       II   in.   .i.,lr  HomtftiC 
Sof'ncerntmn.  Tt>r  In, me -in  akin?.  1<-i\<  ),intc  »»"'l  well-paid  pi 

Am.  School  ol  Home  Economics.,  S2S  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

{Continued  from  page  392) 

Grant  me,  before  I  pass  beyond. 

One  chance  to  play  a  part, 
To  drop  the  guise  of  the  little  clerk 

And  show  the  man  at  heart. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  poem 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Campion,  a  maga- 
zine published  by  Campion  College,  Wis- 
consin. Its  author,  who  uses  the  pseudo- 
nym "  Pratocanensis,"  shows  admirable 
mastery  of  rime  and  rhythm;  "  Boscobel  " 
is  as  melodious  and  imaginative  a  composi- 
tion as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It 
deserves  more  readers  than  a  college 
paper  can  give  it : 

Boscobel 

By  "Pratocanensis" 

Not  far  away  there  is  a  town 

Of  which  I  hear  the  neighbors  tell ; 

It  has  no  title  to  renown 

Except  the  name  of  Boscobel, 

A  dulcet  sound  that  might  belong 

To  some  Provencal  villanelle, 
I'll  tune  my  viol  and  make  a  song 

About  the  town  of  Boscobel. 

It  sleeps  below  the  wooded  hills. 

Deep  in  the  hoMrv.v  of  a  dell, 
And  philomels  a^i  w  tilppoorwills 

Chant  night  and  day  to  Boscobel. 

In  stately  homes  on  shaded  lawns, 
Calmly  the  gentle  townsfolk  dwell; 

And  gorgeous  sunsets,  magic  dawns. 
Alone  mark  time  in  Boscobel. 

Its  streets  are  arched  by  ancient  elms, 

The  haunts  of  Fairy  Ariel, 
You  could  not  find  in  twenty  realms 

A  spot  so  fair  as  Boscobel. 

Its  old  gray  church  has  Spanish  chimes; 

Their  clear-toned  accents  rise  and  swell 
On  Sabbath  winds  in  clanging  rimes 

Along  the  streets  of  Boscobel. 

You'll  hardly  find  a  parallel 

By  Danube,  Rhine,  or  Blue  Moselle, 

Much  less  a  hamlet  to  excel 
The  little  town  of  Boscobel. 

I've  never  seen  fair  Boscobel; 

And,  what  is  more,  I  never  will; 
For  I  should  fear  to  break  the  spell 

Of  that  sweet  name  of  Boscobel. 

O  musical  as  a  silver  bell! 

O  nought  but  name  to  mo,  farewell  I 
Sleep  in  thy  dell  of  asphodel, 

Unvisited,  fair  Boscobel! 

This  bit  of  cynicism  is  from  Poetry  and 
Drama. 

"  My  Spirit  Will  Not  Haunt  the  Mound  " 

Bt  Thomas  Hardy 

My  spirit  will  not  haunt  the  mound 

Wherein  I  rest. 
But  travel,  momory-possest, 
To  where  my  tremulous  being  found 

Life  largest,  best. 
My  fantom-footod  shape  will  go 

When  nightfall  grays 
Hither  and  thither  along  the  ways 
I  and  another  used  to  know 

In  backward  days. 
And  there  you'll  see  me.  If  a  jot 

You  still  should  care 
For  mo  and  for  my  creepy  air; 
If  otherwise,  then  I  shall  not 

For  you  bo  there. 
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The  dentifrice  that  does  every- 
thing that  any  other  dentifrice 
will  do  and  a  little  more.  Calox  is 
tooth  powder  plus  peroxide — two 
preparations  in  one,  and  besides 
removing  tartar  and  discoloration 
from  the  teeth,  it  destroys  the 
germs  of  decay,  sweetens  and  in- 
vigorates all  the  tissues  and  de- 
odorizes the  breath. 

Sample   and  Booklet 
free  on  request 


All  Druggists,  25c. 

Ask  for  the 
Calox  Tooth  Brush,  35c. 

McKesson  &  robbins 

New  York 
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LIVE  OIL 
GRAPE 

"Nature's  Food"    in  Capsule  Form 

The  first  pressing  of  the  purest  Italian  Olive 
Oil  contains  nearly  lOCi  nutritive  matter,  while 
eggs  give  but  12%.  In  OLIVE  OIL  GRAPE 
you  get  the  purest  quality,  full  value,  without 
the  taste.  Handy  for  desk  or  home.  Ideal  as 
a  tissue  builder. 

100  Capsules  aent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

Literature  on  the  use  of  Olive  Oil  free  on  application 

GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO.,  l%&%8& 

Makers  of  Ricinol-Grape  Castor  Oil 


Dull 


Blades 


At  last — the  needed  advance  over  "re-sharpen  Int." 

We  uow  put  new  edges  uo  all  makes  sine  way  wsj 

edge  new  razors — by  R  dge  Process.      Mer- 

ilized,  under  graduate  eugineer.   Skilled  w<<rk. 

then  fore  you'll   like    it.     Ask    us  f<>r  money 

saving  prices.     Bandy  Mailing  Box  Free. 

'Parker- lYarren  Laboratories,  U33D  Broadway,!.  Y. 


The  "WASHBURNE" 

Paper  Fastener  of 
"O.K."  lame.  Brass,  3 
sizes,  in  brass  boxes  of 

50  &  100.  Your  Stationer,  10 

>  6c  2Qf.  Send  I0«*  for  sample 

■  box  of  50.    Yearly  Sale  Over 

100   Million.    Booklet  of  onr  3 

"O.K."  office  necessities  Free. 

■  THE  O.K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracose.  N.Y..U.S.A. 


-.  California   - 

[Flower  Drops/ 


.Riegers 

FlowerDrops 
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Strength 


na  ordinary  kind..  A  new  process. 
Give*  only  pure  distilled  odor  of 
flower*  (not  diluted  with  an  - 
tliingi  Don't  use  n  drop,  just  touch 
lnnnftlHHSitxppertnhandki'rcliiel 

In  cut  glims  bottle  In  polislipil 
maple  case.  An  Ideulplft.  Jfodori, 
Lily  of  the  Viillev,  Violet,  Rose, 
Crubapple.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased, 

$1.50  a  bottle— at  Dealer*  or  Jlail 
Send  check,  stamp*,  money  order. 

PAUL  RIEGER 
104  First  St.  San  Francisco 

H  Send  20c  silver  or  Htumiw  for  .J 
minliuur  •  b  ttlewith  longiflue*  /* 
stopper.  Write  today. 
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BOYS  AND  THE    "  CIGARET  CURE  " 

THERE  is  at  least  one  large  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  boys  are  shy 
when  anything  is  proposed  for  their 
reform.  They  don't  seem  to  be  a  bit 
afraid  of  the  new  "cigaret  cure,"  which, 
according  to  press  reports,  has  been  applied 
with  telling  effect  in  hundreds  of  cases. 
To  many  small  boys  a  trip  to  a  cigaret 
clinic  is  apparently  something  of  a  frolic. 
In  the  Recorder's  Court  in  Hoboken  the 
other  evening  the  treatment  was  applied  to 
scores  of  youngsters,  and  while  having 
their  throats  swabbed  with  nitrate  of  silver 
was  hardly  as  pleasant  as  munching  apples 
or  sucking  lollypops,  they  were  not  at  all 
backward.  A  reporter  with  a  "nose" 
for  "human-interest"  news  was  there  for 
the  New  York  World,  and  his  story, 
printed  the  following  day,  seems  to  do 
justice  to  the  incident.     We  read: 

A  ten-ragged-boy  line  stretched  and 
wriggled  itself  from  the  platform  on  which 
sat  Recorder  John  J.  McGovern  down  to 
the  floor  and  round  Clerk  Callahan's  desk 
in  the  Recorder's  Court  in  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

In  the  witness-chair,  glaring  angrily  at 
the  nearest  of  the  lads,  sat  a  Russian  shop- 
keeper, gesticulating  and  voluble.  Mar- 
shaling the  ten  culprits  stood  Patrolman 
Russell — big  enough,  seemingly,  to  tuck  all 
ten  under  his  arms  and  march  away  with 
them. 

Through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter, 
the  Russian  was  telling  a  story  of  outrage 
and  grief.  The  boys  had  thrown  a  piece  of 
tin;  his  window  had  been  broken  in  many 
pieces;  it  would  cost  ten  dollars  to  replace. 

The  ten  little  fellows  seemed  heedless  of 
the  testimony  against  them.  Ten  pairs 
of  trustful  eyes  were  riveted  on  a  deep- 
lined,  big-featured  face,  topped  with  a 
shock  of  soft,  gray  hair.  Recorder  McGov- 
ern' s  eyes  roved  down  the  line  of  youngsters, 
probing  into  each  in  a  way  that  made 
every  one  as  his  turn  came  squirm  un- 
comfortably a  second,  then  stare  back  with 
bland  confidence  that  justice  was  about  to 
be  done — and  that  justice  wasn't  going  to 
hurt  very  much. 

The  Russian  finished. 

"You  can  ask  the  boys,"  were  his  last 
words. 

"Ask  the  boys?"  bellowed  the  Recorder. 
"Ask  those  little  fellows  to  convict  them- 
selves?    Not  in  my  court." 

A  minute  later  he  was  questioning  them 
one  after  another,  plying  them  insistently 
with  queries  subtly  designed  to  trap — 
asking  them  if  they  smoked  cigarets! 

"How  many  cigarets  do  you  smoke  in  a 
day?"  he  demanded  of  the  first,  in  a  roar 
that  would  have  terrified  the  bravest 
boy  who  ever  faced  a  judge. 

"No-o-ot  m-m-many,"  faltered  the  boy, 
digging  two  hands  into  ragged  pockets 
for  comfort. 

"Why  don't  you  quit  using  those 
things?"  the  next  youngster  heard  in  tones 
as  soft  as  a  nurse's  lullaby. 

"I  don't  smoke  cigarets,  sir,"  the  lad 
answered.      Eyes  met    eyes    an    instant, 
(Continued  on  page  397) 


The  Magic  Flight  of  Thought 


A  GES  ago,  Thor,  the  cham- 
/~V  pion  of  the  Scandinavian 
gods,  invaded  Jotunheim,  the 
land  of  the  giants,  and  was 
challenged  to  feats  of  skill  by 
Loki,  the  king. 

Thor  matched  Thialfi,  the 
swiftest  of  mortals,  against  Hugi 
in  a  footrace.  Thrice  they  swept 
over  the  course,  but  each  time 
Thialfi  was  hopelessly  defeated 
by  Loki's  runner. 

Loki  confessed  to  Thor 
afterwards  that  he  had  de- 
ceived the  god  by  enchant- 
ments, saying,  "Hugi  was  my 
thought,  and  what  speed  can 
ever  equal  his?" 

But  the  flight  of  thought  is 
no  longer  a  magic  power  of 
mythical   beings,    for    the    Bell 


Telephone    has    made    it    a 
common  daily  experience. 

Over  the  telephone,  the 
spoken  thought  is  transmitted 
instantly,  directly  where  we 
send  it,  outdistancing  every 
other  means  for  the  carrying 
of  messages. 

In  the  Bell  System,  the  tele- 
phone lines  reach  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  are  carried  with 
lightning  speed  in  all  directions, 
one  mile,  a  hundred,  or  two 
thousand  miles  away. 

And  because  the  Bell  System 
so  adequately  serves  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  the  people,  the 
magic  of  thought's  swift  flight 
occurs  25,000,000  times  every 
twenty-four  hours. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Buy   Shingles   Already   Stained 

You  save  money,  time  and  worry,  and  the  bother  and  muss  of  staining 
on  the  job.  We  select  Washington  Red  Cedar  Shingles  (no  poor  or 
wedge-shaped  shingles) ,  preserve  them  with  creosote  and  stain  them 
in  colors  made  of  finest  earth  pigments — no  aniline  dyes.    Shingles 
are  thoroughly  dried,  bundled  and  stamped. 

"CREO-DIPT"  STA,NED 


12  Grade*     16-18-24  Inch 


SHINGLES 

Thirty  Different  Color  Shades 

They  last  twice  as  long  as  brush-coated,  painted  or  natural 
wood  ;  cost  less  and  look  better  than  any  stained-on-the- 
job  shingles  you  ever  saw. 

Write  for  Pad  of  Colors  on  Wood  and  Catalog 

Name  of  architect  appreciated.  Ask  about  our  "  Dixie 
White  Process"  shingles.  Special  information  for  archi- 
tects about  "CREO-DIPT  "  shingles,  bent  and  sawed  with 
wavy  butts  for  thatched  effect. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 
1034  Oliver  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Residence  o£  F.  L.  Grant,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland. 

Architect.  Mr    Win.  Powell. 
Grey  Shingles  on  Side  Walls,  Darker  Shade  on  Roof. 
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Electric  Cranking  Lighting  Ignition 

Three  Epoch  Making  Steps  in 
Automobile  Development 

The  automobile  of  today  is  an  almost  perfected  machine. 

Powerful,  speedy,  splendid  in  its  ability  to  do  things — yet  under 
such  complete  control  that  it  is  as  easy  to  operate  as  an  electric  carriage. 

There  have  been  three  epoch  making 
steps  in  the  development  of  this  remarka- 
ble machine — 


K 


THE  GASOLENE  MOTOR— We 

might  have  had  motor  cars  without  the  gaso- 
lene engine.  Steam  or  electricity  might  have 
served  as  the  motive  power — but  they  would 
not  have  been  the  splendid  high  powered, 
flexible  machines  that  have  so  revolutionized 
our  ideas  of  time  and  distance.  The  gaso- 
lene engine  is  fundamental  to  the  automobile  as  we 
know  it  today. 

THE  PNEUMATIC  TIRE— But  even  with 
the  gasolene  engine  simplified  and  perfected  to  its 
highest  efficiency  its  usefulness  would  have  been 
sadly  curtailed  had  not  the  pneumatic  tire  come  to 
make  its  full  development  possible.  The  pneumatic 
tire,  too,  is  fundamental  to  the  twentieth  century 
automobile. 

THE  DELCO  SYSTEM— The  Delco  System 
has  been  the  refining  influence  in  the  development 
of  the  gasolene  car.  It  has  eliminated  the  crudities 
of  the  crank  and  of  hand  lighted  lamps.  It  has 
provided  an  ignition  that  is  thoroughly  dependable 
under  all  sorts  of  operating  conditions.  It  has  furnished 
an  always  available  auxiliary  power  that  removes  the 
danger  of  accident  when  the  engine  stalls  unexpectedly 
in  a  tight  place.  It  has  immeasurably  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  automobile  by  making  it  so  easy  and  safe 
to  operate  that  almost  any  one  can  readily  master  it. 

The  Delco  System  is  the  pioneer  in  theEIectric  cranking 
and  lighting  field — and  today  two-thirds  of  all  the  elec- 
trically craned  cars  in  existence  are  Delco  equipped. 
Verify  this  last  statement  for  yourself — count  the 
electrically  equipped  cars  you   see   on    the  street. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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little  shoulders  squared  themselves  in 
conscious  rectitude,  a  young  tousled  head 
was  proudly  raised. 

"You  don't,"  echoed  Mr.  McGov- 
ern,  in  tones  of  deepest  conviction. 
"Dismissed." 

So  he  went  down  the  line.  If  the 
glance  shifted  as  the  denial  came,  if 
head  was  hung  or  body  squirmed  in  evi- 
dent discomfort,  the  inquisitor  took  the 
boy's  hand  in  his  own,  searched  the  fingers 
with  expert  glance  for  telltale  yellow 
stains  and  based  his  decision  on  the  result. 

Now  and  then  a  drunken  truckman 
or  a  derelict  pedler  was  brought  into 
court,  but  scant  attention  did  they  get. 
It  was  "his  boys'  "  night,  and  the  Recorder 
was  not  going  to  be  disturbed  in  his  chosen 
work. 

Then  came  a  tear-stained  youngster, 
chokingly  explaining  that  the  woman 
brought  in  with  him  had  given  him  a  bad 
half-dollar  in  change  in  her  shop,  and  he 
didn't  dare  go  home. 

The  woman  protested  violently.  The 
boy  didn't  protest  a  bit.  He  knew  his 
judge. 

"Give  that  boy  50  cents,"  was  the 
solemn,  slowly  spoken  decision. 

The  youngster  grabbed  his  half-dollar, 
radiantly  happy  as  he  started  to  run  from 
the  court-room. 

"COME  BACK  HERE!"  boomed  Mr. 
McGovern's  voice. 

Puzzled,  the  little  fellow  returned. 

"Now  don't  go  and  spoil  it  all  by  telling 
me  you  don't  smoke  cigarets,"  came  from 
a  voice  now  wheedling  and  persuasive. 

"I  got  licked  by  my  dad  four  months 
ago,  and  I  ain't  smoked  since,"  the  little 
fellow  said.  Amid  a  laugh  in  which  the 
Recorder's  mirth  was  heartiest  of  all,  the 
boy  scampered  from  the  court-room. 

At  that  time,  if  you  had  walked  un- 
initiated into  that  court-room,  you  would 
have  been  sure  of  one  of  two  things — 
either  that  there  were  about  to  be  free 
"movies"  and  ice-cream,  or  that  dozens 
of  alert  truant  officers  had  raked  Hoboken 
and  all  its  environs  for  every  youngster 
on  the  streets. 

The  simple  fact  was  that  the  crowd  of 
boys  that  jammed  the  big  room  had  vol- 
untarily marched  into  the  place,  not  for 
anything  pleasant,  but  bravely  to  confess 
themselves  cigaret  "fiends"  and  take  the 
unpleasant  remedy  Recorder  McGovern 
has  already  made  nation-famous. 

Most  of  them  were  ragged  of  clothes, 
but  their  respect  for  the  Recorder  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  every  face  shone 
with  soap  and  hard  rubbing.  Some  boys 
were  red-cheeked,  some  were  pale  and 
anemic.  Some  longed  to  be  cured  of  the 
cigaret  habit,  others,  boy-like,  were  merely 
taking  part  in  a  "show,"  as  developed  from 
their  confessions. 

Court-room  became  clinic  in  a  trice  after 
the  last  case  had  been  heard. 

Patrolman  Russell  had  to  jam  his  bulk 
against  the  gate  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
court-room  as  soon  as  Recorder  McGovern 
stept  to  the  rail  and  announced: 

"Any  man  or  any  boy  who  wants  to  be 
treated  for  cigaret-smoking — the  doctors 
are  here  to  treat  you.  Before  you  come  in 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  must  sincerely 
want  to  stop  the  habit  and  must  use  some 
will  power,  or  the  treatment  will  not  cure 


you.  The  doctors  are  agreed  that  this  is  a 
good  thing." 

From  all  over  the  room  came  cries  of 
"Me!"  "Next!"  "Git  out-a  me  way!" 
and  "I'll  punch  yer  if  yer  butt  in  ahead 
o'  me." 

Drs.  Joseph  F.  Landrigan  and  Michael 
S.  Granelli,  medical  inspectors  of  the 
Hoboken  schools,  took  their  places  by  the 
"operating-table,"  on  which  they  placed 
two  bottles  of  a  one-quarter  of  1  per  cont. 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  bundles  of  swabs, 
and  rolls  of  cotton. 

The  boys,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  were  ad- 
mitted, as  were  the  few  men  present.  Some 
of  the  youngsters  were  a  bit  frightened, 
but  most  of  them  laughed  in  bravado.  The 
World  proceeds: 

As  each  boy  "got  his"  he  was  told  to 
give  his  name  to  one  of  two  secretaries. 
Not  for  worlds  would  Recorder  McGovern 
let  those  names  and  addresses  be  divulged, 
but  he  hopes  by  them  eventually  to 
demonstrate  the  permanent  value  of  the 
treatment. 

Every  youngster,  just  before  he  was  told 
to  "open  wide,"  was  asked  if  he  smoked 
cigarets  and  how  many.  The  answers  were 
just  a  bit  startling  when  the  fact  is  taken 
into  account  that  nearly  all  were  boys 
in  short  trousers  and  many  were  only  nine, 
ten,  or  eleven  years  old.  Some  confest 
to  one  or  two  a  day,  some  to  ten,  a  few  to 
twenty,  and  others  mentioned  "a  pack," 
or  "two  packs." 

Altogether  it  was  a  merry  scene  and  a 
happy  one.  Mr.  McGovern  circulated 
among  the  boys,  talking  to  them,  laughing 
with  them,  and  every  now  and  then  drop- 
ping a  serious  word  that  reached  only  the 
ear  for  which  it  was  intended.  Pranks  that 
"wouldn't  go"  in  a  school-room  were  toler- 
ated in  that  court.  Seemingly  the  boys 
felt  it  was  theirs;  they  were  welcome,  and 
there  wasn't  any  use  being  solemn  and 
mealy-mouthed  about  it,  even  if  they  were 
there  to  be  helped  to  be  good. 

A  favorite  joke,  comprehensible  only  to 
the  boys  who  played  it,  was  "slipping  it 
over  on  the  doc"  by  having  one's  throat 
swabbed  with  the  bitter  stuff  twice  or 
thrice  or  even  oftener.  Another  trick, 
much  enjoyed,  was  to  be  treated  and  then 
slip  out  without  being  "registered." 

After  the  reporter  had  seen  one  boy  of 
perhaps  fourteen  worm  his  way  into  the 
press  about  the  doctors  five  different  times, 
and  each  time  submit,  with  a  look  of  deep 
anxiety,  to  the  "silver-plating"  process,  he 
followed  the  youth  to  a  corner  and  sternly 
demanded  to  know  whether  the  owner  of 
the  throat  really  smoked  cigarets. 

"No,  sir,"  the  youngster  replied,  his 
eyes  dancing  with  mischief,  "but  the  kids 
dared  me  to  git  treated  more'n  oncet." 

More  than  fifty  names  were  on  the  lists 
of  the  night's  patients  and  more  than 
seventy-five  had  actually  begun  the  hoped- 
for  cure  when  the  two  doctors  dipt  the  last 
drop  from  their  bottles. 

There  remained  125  boys,  anxious  to  be 
treated,  and  a  howl  of  protest  went  up. 

"We  didn't  expect  such  an  enormous 
crowd,"  Recorder  McGovern  explained  to 
the  boys  who  clustered  around  him, 
begging  not  to  be  disappointed.      "Next 


Sliced  Oranges  with  a  dash  of  Abbott's  Bitters  are 
appetizing  and  healthful.  Sample  of  bitters  by  mail, 
25  cu.  in  sumps.    C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 


$195.00  For  This 
Wonderful  5 -Room 
Portable  Bungalow 

This  house  has— 
A  hardwood  floor,  sand-smoothed, 
perfectly  finished  and  double  varn- 
ished. The  under  surface  is  creo- 
soted  to  resist  dampness,  keep  out 
vermin  and  preserve  the  wood  — 

Door9,  awning9,  transparent  but 
unbreakable  windows,  a  chimney 
and  rustless  screens  for  window 
and  ventilator  openings — 
A  frame  of  solid,  clear,  Mission- 
stained  Washington  Fir  and  rust- 
less steel  — 

All  partitions  fit  together  with 
"Hook-on"  and  "Slip-in"  joints. 
Instructions  furnished  are  so  plain 
that  two  persons  can  completely  set 
up  the  house  to  live  in  the  day  it 
is  received. 


There  is  nothing  like  the  Kenyon 
Take- Down  House  —  there  cannot 
be  anything  like  it  because  all  of  its 
important  features  are  covered  by 
patents.  Let  this  modern,  portable 
bungalow  form  the  basis  of  your 
plans  for  the  summer  — ■ 
A  complete  summer  residence  ship- 
ped so  conveniently  packed  that  it 
can  be  easily  conveyed  on  an  ordi- 
nary wagon  and  the  price,  $195.00; 
other  sizes,  from  one  to  seven  rooms, 
$55.00  and  up. 

Complete  Catalog  on  request. 

R.  L.  Kenyon  Co. 

630  ALBERT  ST., 
Waukesha,  Wis. 

TheKenyonPacific 
Company,  Market 
and  Franklin  Sts. 

San  Francisco 
Distrs.   for  Calif. 
Colorado  Tent  & 

Awning  Co. 
1642  Lawrence  St. 

Denver 
Distrs.  for  Colo. 


The  problems  of  adequate 
illumination  vanish  when  you 
install  a  "  Best"  Light  system. 
More  than  200  styles  are  pictured 
in  our  catalog — every  one  of 
them  guaranteed  to  give  a  clear, 
radiant  white  light  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  illumination  you 
can  use.  Agents  wanted 
Till:  RUST  I.H.HTCO. 
92  East  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


BEST 
Light 


TYPEWRITERS 

.  FACTORY      REBUILT 


Save  $25  to  $50  on  manufacturers'  prices. 
Buy  our  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new  on  the  market-  Have 
trademark  and  guarantee  like  new  ma- 
chines. Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  highly 
polished,  and  perfect  in  appearance.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  We  are  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  concern  in  the  world. 

Branch  stores  in  leading  cities.    Write  for  catalog  of  standard  makes. 

American  Wrltlnf  Machine  Co.,  Ine.,  S4S  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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Build^Vbur  IdcaFHomc  Now 


'All  Materials  Complete,  $1,055 


For  $1,055  we  agree  to  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terial r<>  build  this  "Ideal"  house,  including 
Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Finishing  Lumber, 
Doors,  Windows.  Frames,  Millwork,  Nails, 
Tinware,  Hardware  and  Paint. 

By  buying  from  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  you  should 
l>e  able  to  build  this  "Ideal"  house  for  under  $2,500. 
S.i\<-  al  k-.i-i  5450  to  $900  on  this  beautiful  home. 
Write  today  for  a  price  delivered  at  your  station. 
Don't  delay. 


This  is  the  Ideal  Home         ' 
Built  by  Gro.  H.  Woolmao,  Nebraska 


Send  for  Big  Millwork  Catalog  FREE 

Also  Beautiful  Plan  Book 

Our  big  catalog  offers  lowest  prices  ever  known  on  high-grade  building  material  of 
every  description.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction.  Our  prices 
save  the  public  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Our  famous  Book  of  Plans  contains  over 
70  designs  of  Modern  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.  Our  plans  keep  cost  within 
original  estimate.  In  writing  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing. 
Write  today  and  save  big  money  on  your  new  home.     Address  (272) 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  5285  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


STUDY  LAW 

*        AT  HOME        \ 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Or.ly  Law  School  ot  Its  Kind  In  America 
ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school  In  the 
United  States  conferring  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws— LL,  B.— by  correspondence.  ONLY 
law  school  in  U.S.  conducting  standard  resident 
school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mail. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  over  450  class-room 
lectures  to  its  extension  students.  ONLY  law 
school  giving  a  full  3-year,  University  Law 
Course,  by  mail,  having  an  actual  faculty  of  over 
30  prominent  lawyers,  (3  of  whom  are  Assistant 
United  States'  Attorneys)  in  active  practice. 
ONLY  law  school  in  existence  giving  Complete 
Course  jr.  Orator)  and  Public  Speaking,  in  con- 
junction with  its  law  course.  We  guarantee  to 
prepare  our  students  to  pass  bar  examinations. 
School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov. 
Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Lawyers  and 
Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Illustrated 
Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men. 
HAMILTOH  COLLEGE  OF  UW.  SSI  Advertising  B^j.,  Chicago,  III. 


MakesTalking 

Machines  Sound 

Life  Like 


This  is  the  Original  and 
Genuine    Morse  Clarifier 

A  remarkable  little  device  matte  to 
fit  in  tube  adjoining  reproducer  of 
any  make  of  machine.  It  renders 
the  sound  loud,  clear,  life-like  and 
eliminates  that  unpleasant  metallic 
effect.       Easily     inserted     without 

marring  or  adjusting  machine  and  everlasting. 
$1.00  Mailed  Prepaid.     Send  dollar  bill,  2c 

stamps  or  check  at  our  risk. 
GUARANTEED    absolutely  satisfactory    or 

money  refunded.    References,  any  hank  In  Min- 
neapolis.    In  ordering  state  whether  for  Victor, 

vtctor-Vtctrols,    Edison   Cylinder  with  metal  or 

rubber  connecti"ii.    Edison   Oisc.  Colombia  Rise 

with  new  bayonet  or  f (inner  tunc  arm  or  Columbia 

Cylinder.     Information    matter   free.      Buy  our 

extra  fine  imported  needles,    medium  and  loud, 

"i  cents  per  bundled  postpaid. 

MORSE  BUM  III  1I-,  11 1 1  - .  and  Dlslrlbntori 

343  Liuculu  Duilding  Minneapolis,   Minn. 


Wednesday  night  we'll  have  the  stuff  by 
llif  quart  and  you  can  all  be  fixt  up." 

It  took  Patrolman  Russell  half  an  hour 
to  persuade  the  last  of  the  boys  to  leave 
tlif  court-room. 

Since  Recorder  McGovern  began  his 
cure  two  weeks  ago  its  fame  has  spread  all 
j  over  the  country,  and  letters  have  poured 
in  upon  him  in  such  abundance  that  he 
has  been  forced  to  have  a  uniform  re- 
ply printed.  It  refers  inquirers  to  the 
Anti-Cigaret  League,  Women's  Temple, 
( Chicago. 

The  patients  were  not  all  from 
Hoboken.  Some  came  from  other  Jersey 
towns  and  some  from  Manhattan,  the 
Bronx,  and  Brooklyn. 

In  some  of  the  letters  received  by  the 
Recorder  the  appeals  for  help  are  really 
pathetic.  Some  writers  confess  themselves 
hopeless  "fiends,"  some  berate  themselves 
as  weaklings;  all  beg  for  something  that 
will  help  them.  Many  offer  to  pay  "a 
little  at  a  time,"  if  they  can  only  be 
helped. 

A  big  manufacturing  firm  in  Detroit  asks 
that  it  be  told  about  the  cure,  as  it  has 
many  men  who  would  be  more  valuable  if 
they  could  be  cured  of  the  cigaret-hahit. 
A  woman's  club  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  asks  for  the 
"prescription,"  and  mothers  at  points  as 
widely  apart  as  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Brook- 
ings, S.  Dak.,  plead  that  their  sons  be 
"saved." 

"I  am  a  slave  and  a  singer  and  I  will 
lose  my  voice  unless  you  can  save  me," 
wrote  a  New  York  man. 

"I  really  can't  stop  smoking,"  came  from 
a  boy.  "I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  I  am 
as  pale  as  can  be." 


BUSINESS 
LAW 


Bays  Miniature  Law  Library.  Only  com- 
plete work  on  Commercial  Law.  Contains 
Legal  Forms  of  all  kinds.  Should  l>e  in 
every  Library.  Fits  the  pocket,  9  volumes 
$12.00.  Safe  counsellor.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  2000  pages.  Order  Now.  Senton 
approval. 
CaUaubaii  A  Co.,  Law  Publishers,    Chicago 


-J/  f  i  I  now  get  100  shaves 

iftllkaa!  from  ONE  blade 

Better  shaves  than  I  used  to  get  from  new  blades. 
In  30  seconds  I  strop  all  edges.  Simply  lay  blade 
in  holder  and  turn.  Strokes  first  one  side  then 
the  other  at  every  turn.  The  correct  principle  of 
stropping  reduced  to  mechanical  accuracy.  Never 
varies.    Never  fails.    The 

^  -]winple\  Stopper 

will  keep  double  edge  blades  in  perfect  shaving  condi- 
tion for  100  to  500  shaves.  Small,  handsome,  fascinating.  Sim- 
ple to  use.  Requires  no  skill.  Costs  $3.50,  Canada  $4.00.  Pays 
for  itself  in  a  year — then  both  the  shaving  and  the  saving  are 
all  velvet.  Guaranteed  for  10  years.  Sold  by  leading  dealers 
Ask  for  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 


on  30  days'  trial. 

nrnnExuL8B0Q.,si7i 


10th  St..  St.  Louis— K4  Bdwy.,  S.V.  Twinplei  Sales  Co.  of  Canada,  Montreal 
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CrAMMMIl 
(.1    NV 

OONVTttt  •  riON 


The  Best  in  Bookcase  Construction 


Gl  AHAKTUCD 

CUNN 

ooNrrtucnoH 


TvF: 


MiVM'V 


Send  for  Free  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS"  (and  Souvenir  Bookmark) 

ihowine  the  latest  Sectional  Bookcase*    the  ideal  home  for  your  books— in 
our  Sanitary.  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  Styles  in  richly  finished  Mahog- 
nd  Oak    Removable,  non-binding,  dust-proof  doors,  no  disfiguring  iron 
Quality  is  guaranta  d 

OIK   PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  OTHERS 

You  will  ei  o-date  bookcases.    Start  with  ■<»'  seetion  and  add  to  as  needed. 

Sold  through  deal'  I  from  factory.      Don't  forget  I"  auk  for  oar  fin  I  SOWH  mr  Ijookmark. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 


I>«-p-l     II  19. 


I   .1    .HI    Ivlllli     is... 

I. RAMI   HAl'inS.  MICHIGAN 


AS  SEEN  FROM  THE    WATER-BUGGY 

SAMUEL  G.  BLYTHE,  during  twenty 
years  of  conviviality  and  three  years 
of  abstinence,  made  some  intimate  ob- 
servations concerning  the  liquor-habit, 
and  one  of  them  is  that  his  quitting  does 
not  make  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  go 
round  urging  others  to  quit.  He  regards  his 
reform  as  a  purely  personal  affair,  and  con- 
siders other  people's  habits  their  own  busi- 
ness. Like  Jack  London,  who  recently  wrote 
a  book  about  his  personal  relations  with 
John  Barleycorn,  Mr.  Blythe  found  that 
being  a  so-called  good  fellow  does  not  pay. 
When  he  mounted  the  aqua  bus  he  did  not 
have  to  drop  his  social  pleasures  with  men; 
tho  fact  that  he  quit  drinking  made  them 
incidental  to  the  general  scheme  instead 
of  the  whole  scheme.  It  requires  rather 
persistent  application  to  be  a  good  fellow, 
says  Mr.  Blythe,  and  one  can  not  do  much 
else.  "However,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"when  a  man  has  arrived  at  that  stage 
where  lie  can  retain  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  good  fellowship  and  also  can  be  two  or 
three  kinds  of  a  worth-while  fellow — to 
himself,  at  least — he  has  gained  on  the 
old  gang  by  aboul  a  hundred  per  cent." 
We  quote  from  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post; 

As  it  is  now.  no  chums  come  shouting  in 
to  urge  me  to  go  out  and  have  one;  nobody 
drops  round  at  lis  e  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
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to  hurry  me  along  to  the  favorite  table  at 
the  club;  nobody  suggests  about  seven 
o'clock  that  we  all  phone  home  and  stay 
down  and  have  dinner  together;  the  old 
plan  of  having  a  luncheon  that  lasts  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  in  the  best 
part  of  the  day  is  rarely  broached.  There 
are  few  telephone  calls  after  dinner  urging 
an  immediate  descent  on.a  gathering  where 
there  is  something  coming  off — all  these 
things  are  left  to  my  choice  and  are  not 
taken  as  a  matter  of  usual  procedure,  pred- 
icated on  the  circumstances  of  the  plan  of 
living. 

A  non-drinking  man  is  the  master  of  his 
own  time.  If  he  wants  sociability  he  can 
go  and  get  it,  up  to  such  limits  as  he  per- 
sonally can  attain  for  himself  in  his  water- 
consuming  capacity.  A  drinking  man  is 
not  master  of  his  time.  He  may  think  he 
is,  but  he  is  not.  He  is  the  creature  of  a 
habit  that  may  be  harmless,  but  which 
surely  is  insistent;  and  the  habit  dictates 
what  he  shall  do  with  his  leisure. 

Time!  Why,  such  new  vistas  of  what  can 
be  done  with  time  that  was  wasted  in 
former  years  have  opened  before  me  that 
time  seems  to  me  the  greatest  luxury  in  the 
world — time  that  was  formerly  wasted  and 
now  is  used!  I  hope  that  does  not  sound 
priggish.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  I  value 
highly  the  privilege  of  associating  with  my 
fellows,  and  that  I  like  their  ways  and  their 
talk  and  their  company.  What  I  mean  by 
this  paean  to  time  is  that  I  can  have  com- 
pany in  a  modified  measure,  if  I  choose; 
and  that  I  can  and  do  have  other  things  that 
no  man  who  has  a  daily  drinking  habit 
can  or  does  have. 

Take  books — tho  books  may  not  be  a 
fair  test  of  time  employed  in  my  case,  for  I 
always  have  read  books  in  great  numbers — 
but  take  books:  In  the  past  three  years  I 
have  read  as  many  books — real  books — as 
I  read  in  the  ten  years  preceding.  I  have 
read  books  I  was  always  intending  to  read, 
but  never  got  round  to.  I  have  kept  up 
with  the  new  good  ones  and  have  helped 
myself  to  several  items  of  interesting  dis- 
covery and  knowledge  that  in  the  old  days 
would  have  been  only  discovered  through 
newspaper  reports.  I  have  developed  a 
good  many  half -facts  that  were  in  my  mind. 
I  have  classified  and  arranged  a  lot  of 
scattering  information  that  had  seeped  into 
me  notwithstanding  my  engagements  with 
the  boys. 

I  have  had  time  to  go  to  see  some  pictures. 
I  have  had  time  to  hear  some  music.  I  have 
had  time  to  visit  a  lot  of  interesting  places, 
such  as  great  industrial  concerns  and  fac- 
tories, which  I  always  intended  to  see  but 
never  quite  reached.  I  have  had  time  to 
make  a  few  investigations  on  my  own  ac- 
count. I  have  met  and  talked  to  a  large 
number  of  people  who  were  formerly  out- 
side my  range  of  vision.  And  I  have  done 
better  work  in  my  own  line — I  have  more 
time  for  it. 

If  I  have  lost  any  friends  they  were 
friends  whose  loss  does  not  bother  me.  I 
find  that  all  the  true-blue  chaps,  the  worth- 
while ones,  tho  they  look — in  most  in- 
stances— on  my  non-drinking  idiosyncrasy 
with  amused  tolerance,  have  not  lost  any 
respect  or  affection  for  me,  and  are  just  as 
true  blue  as  they  formerly  were.  Most  of 
them  drink,  but  I  fancy  some  of  them  wish 
they  did  not;  and  none  of  them  holds  my 
strange  behavior  up  against  me. 

(.Continued  on  page  401) 


Consider  Our  Service  a  Part 
of  this  Speedometer 

When  you  buy  a  Jones  Speedometer  your  purchase  includes  not  only 
an  instrument  you  can  depend  upon  for  accurate  readings,  but  a  Service  that 
is  equally  dependable. 

As  this  is  now  a  Johns-Manville  product,  we  are  able  through  our 
49  established  Service  Branches  to  make  adjustments,  replacements,  and, 
in  case  of  accident,  speedy  and  efficient  repairs  on  the 

Tones  Speedometer 

%3  L  Centrifugal  Principle 


Centrifugal  Principle 


And  because  of  the  great  scope  of  this 
Johns  -  Manville  Service  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  Jones 
Speedometer  is  as  conveniently  and  effi- 
ciently kept  in  as  perfect  running  condition 
as  your  watch. 

The  Jones  is  a  centrifugal  speedometer. 
The  indicating  hand  is  connected  by  a 
continuous,  unbroken,  metal-to-metal  drive 
with  the  road  wheel.  And  because  the 
Jones  is  non-magnetic,  it  is  immune  from 
magnetic  influences.  For  the  reason  that 
it  depends  upon  the  unalterable  mechanical 
law  of  centrifugal  force,  it  is  also  unaffected 


by  variations  in  temperature  and  needs  no 
complex  compensating  mechanism. 

To  the  accuracy  of  the  Jones  Speed- 
ometer have  been  added  many  noteworthy 
refinements  of  detail,  such  as  the  instan- 
taneous trip  reset,  large,  steady  pointer  and 
clock-face  dial  that  is  easily  read  from  the 
tonneau  of  the  car. 

Finally,  the  Johns-Manville  Tag,  attached 
to  each  Jones  Speedometer,  guarantees  the 
instrument.  If  you  want  this  kind  of 
Guarantee  and  Service,  insist  upon  Jones 
equipment. 

Write  nearest  Branch  for  booklet. 


Reliable  Service  Always  Within  Reach 


Service  Branches 

AKRON.  O. 

717  Second  NaU. 

Bank  Building 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

260  Central  Ave. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

31  A  So.  Broad  St. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 

207-213  E.  Saratoga 

Street 
BIRMINGHAM. 

ALA.  851-852  Bruwn- 

Marx  Building 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

55.  57  and   sg  High 

St.,  109  Massachu- 
setts Avenue 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

206-208  Main  St. 
CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

U17  Commercial  Bank 

Building 
CHICAGO.   ILL. 

322    N.     Michigan 

Avenue 

1428    S.   Michigan 

Avenue 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

654-656  Main  St. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

813-815  Superior  Ave., 
N.  W. 
COLUMBUS.  O. 
45  West  Long  St. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 
503  Sumpter  Bldg. 

DAYTON.  O. 
259   Fourth   Street 
Arcade 

DENVER.  COLO. 

534  Denver  Gas  and 

Elec.  Light  Bldg. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

72  Jefferson  Avenue 

872  Woodward  Ave. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 

205  Providence 

Building 
GALVESTON.TEX, 

2209-11  Strand  St. 
HOUGHTON, 

MICH. 

96  Sheldon  Street 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

410  Beatty  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, 

1NU. 

30  S.  Pennsylvania 

Street 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

I32I-I323  Main  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

222-224  N.  Los  AngelesSt. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Paul  Jones  Building 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

45  South  Third  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

201-231  Clybonrn  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

251-2S3  Third  Ave., South 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

239  Halsey  Street 


COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT' 


NEWORLEANS.LA. 

Magazine  &Gravies 

Streets 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Madison  Avenue  & 

41st  Street 

2160  Broadway 
OMAHA,  NEB. 

1003  Farnam  Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

PA. 

21,  23  and  25  N.Sec- 

ond  Street 

5 14  North  Broad  St. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 

100-102  Wood  St. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

22  Front  Street 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

521  Cham,  of  Com. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

SOI-sosN.ThirdSt. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

615  Ryan  Annex 
SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

UTAH 

306  Dooly  Block 
SAN    FRANCISCO, 

CAL. 

Second  and  Howard 

Streets 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1020  First  Ave.  So. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

344  Gurney  Bldg. 
TOLEDO,  O. 

213  Water  St. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 

304  Union  Trust 

Building 
WILKES-BARRE. 

PA. 

Coal  Exchange  Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  O. 

502  Stambaugh 

Building 

THE  CANADIAN 
H.  W.  JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 
CO.,  LTD. 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 
450-4S2St.JamesSt. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

19  Front  St..  East. 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

511  Winch  Building 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

92  Arthur  Street 

This  list  is  being 
steadily  increased 


H.  W.   JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Marketers  of  Brake  Lining,  Spark  Plugs,  Electric  Lamps,  Speedometers,  Horns,  Fire  Extinguishers, 
Carburetors,  Dry  Batteries,    Vaporizers,  Auto  Locks,  Fuses,  Tapes,  Packings,  etc.  2'i  8 
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experienced  organisation  with 
incial  standing  and  luglitit  credit. 


$1785 


Weighs  less  than  3000  pounds  ON  THE  SCALES— Runs  .sixteen 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline — Runs  seven  hundred  miles  per  gallon 
of  oil — Averages  7000  miles  per  set  of  tires — Possesses  every  high 
grade  feature  found  on  high-priced  sixes — Speed,  3  to  55  miles  per 
hour  without  shifting  gears — Climbs  every  hill  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Boston  on  high — Rides  the 
bumps  like  a  boat — Distinguished  by  the  beauty 
of  its  new  stream-line  body  design — and  sells  for 

A  Year's  Service  has  not  Suggested  one 
Single  Mechanical  Improvement 

The  Chandler  enters  into  its  second  season  a  tried  and  true  car.  Widespread  demand  has  taken  the 
Chandler  into  every  city,  every  section  of  the  country.  Owners  have  put  it  to  test  under  every  con- 
ceivable condition. 

And  everywhere  the  Chandler  has  made  good.  So  good  that  we  have  not  found— nor  has  any  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  Chandler  owners  found — a  single  mechanical  weakness.  Men  marvel  at  its  power, 
its  flexibility,  its  economy.     We  have  not  had  to  make  a  single  chassis  change. 

The  only  change  for  1914  is  in  body  design,  and  in  this  we  believe  we  have  achieved  the  ultimate. 

Here  is  a  car  that  in  its  first  season  met  nothing  but  praise  from  the  critical  men  who  paid  their 
money  for  it  and  expected  great  things  of  it.  Not  one  of  these  buyers  was  disappointed.  And  why  should 
the  record  of  the  Chandler  be  otherwise? 


Who  build  the  Chandler?  Men  who  had  been  building  the 
highest  grade  six-cylinder  cars  for  seven  years.  Men  who  knew 
sixes.  Men  who  knew  that  a  high-grade,  light-weight,  econom- 
ical six  could  be  built  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  Men  who  were  com- 
petent to  build  such  a  car. 

Why  shouldn't  such  men  win  out? 

Just  because  six-cylinder  cars  always  had  been  heavy,  and 
high-priced  and  expensive  to  run  was  no  reason.  Some  folks 
thought  it  was,  but  it  wasn't.     We  have  proved  that  it  wasn't. 

For  a  long  time  the  average  car  owner  contented  himself  with 
four-cylinder  cars  knowing  what  he  was  missing  in  continuous 
flexible  power  and  instant  responsiveness,  but  willing  to  get  along 
without  it  so  long  as  it  cost  so  much. 

After  a  while,  though,  he  began  to  demand  a  "six"  that  should 
be  within  his  means.  And  with  a  rush  the  builders  of  fours 
began  building  up  their  fours  into  sixes,  adding  two  cylinders,  and 
supplying  a  demand  without  meeting  its  requirements. 

And  then  -in  the  Spring  of  1913     came  the  Chandler. 

Its  advent  truly  marked  one  of  the  important  epochs  of  Motor 
History. 

For  here  was  a  real  six,  built  by  a  group  of  men  who  knew 
sixes  if  any  group  of  men  in  the  world  knew.  And  it  was  a  six 
that  weighed  only  2985  pounds  completely  equipped. 

It  was  a  six  that  did  anything  that  ANY  high-priced  six 
could  do,   and  did  it  economically.      Still  it  sold  for  $1785. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  now  for  1914  other  builders  of  sixes 
are  offering  new  models  at  prices  something  like  the  Chandler  price! 
Noc  a  bit.  The  Chandler  paved  the  way  and  proved  it  could  be  done. 


There  is  nothing  CUT  OUT  of  the  Chandler  Light  Weight 
Six  to  make  its  price  possible.  Every  vital  detail  that's  in  high' 
priced  cars  is  in  the  Chandler.     And  it 's  there  in  highest  quality. 

Read  carefully — 

The  exclusive  Chandler  motor  is  the  finest  American  develop- 
ment of  the  long-stroke  motor  principle.  Rated  at  35  h.  p., 
develops  all  any  driver  could  use,  with  some  to  spare.  Most 
durable  imported  silent  chains  for  driving  cam  shaft,  pump  and 
generator.  Oiling  by  positive  gear  pump  in  oil  base.  Cast 
aluminum  motor  base  extending  from  frame  to  frame.  And 
many  other  strictly  high  grade  motor  features.  Control  is  in  the 
center.  Left  side  drive.  Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto  for 
ignition.  Stromberg  carburetor,  with  hot  air  and  dash  priming 
attachments.  Multiple  disc  ball-bearing  raybestos  clutch.  West- 
inghouse  Separate  Unit  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System. 
Mayo  Genuine  Honeycomb  Mercedes  Type  Radiator.  Floating 
type  Chandler-design  rear  axle.  Imported  F.  &  S.  annular  ball 
bearings  in  wheels,  shafts  and  differential.  Ten  and  twelve  inch 
upholstery;  high-grade  tufted  leather.  Mechanical  construction 
throughout  bears  the  mark  of  greatest  care.  General  equipment 
absolutely  complete  and  all  high  grade.  Wheel  base,  120  inches. 
Body  style,  pure  stream-line. 

Four  beautiful  body  designs  for  1914. 

See  the  Chandler.  Ride  in  it.  If  you  are  a  driver,  drive  it. 
Find  out  the  kind  of  service  it  is  giving  owners  everywhere. 
See  your  Chandler  dealer  at  once,  for  demonstration,  or  write 
to  us  for  catalogue,  our  "Proof  Sheet,"  to  find  comparative 
automobile  values  and  an  interesting,  convincing  little  booklet 
called  "Bouquets.  " 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,    802-822  E.  131st  Street,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  399) 

To  be  sure  they  often  have  thoir  little 
gatherings  without  me,  but  that  is  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  me  any  the  less,  and 
is  because  I  do  not  happen,  in  my  new  role, 
to  fit  in.  There  are  times,  you  know,  when 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  ginger-ale 
specialist  is  not  persona  grata.  We  have 
reached  a  common  basis  of  understanding. 
The  real  man  is  tolerant.  Intolerance  is 
the  vice  of  the  narrow  man. 

Now  then  we  come  to  the  real  question, 
which  is:  With  our  society  organized  as  it 
is,  with  men  such  men  as  they  are,  with 
conditions  that  surround  life  as  it  is  organ- 
ized, with  things  as  they  stand  to-day — is  it 
worth  while  to  drink  moderately,  or  is  it 
not?  The  answer,  based  solely  on  my  own 
experience,  is  that  it  is  not.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  all  its  angles  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  for 
myself  was  to  quit  drinking.  I  will  go 
further  than  that  and  say  it  is  my  unalter- 
able conviction  that  alcohol,  in  any  form 
as  a  beverage,  never  did  anything  for  any 
man  that  he  would  not  have  been  better 
without. 

I  can  now  sit  back  and  contrast  the  old 
game  with  the  new.  The  comparisons  fall 
under  two  general  heads — physical  and 
mental.  The  physical  gain  is  so  obvious 
that  even  those  who  have  not  experienced 
it  admit  it,  and  those  who  have  experienced 
it  comment  on  it  as  some  miracle  of  health 
that  has  been  attained.  Any  man — I  do 
not  care  who  he  is — who  was  the  sort  of  a 
drinker  I  was,  who  will  stop  drinking  long 
enough  to  get  cooled  out  will  feel  so  much 
better  in  every  way  that  he  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  give  a  reason  for  ever  beginning 
again. 

Mr.  Blythe  says  that  in  his  tippling 
days  he  was  "fat,  wheezy,  uric-acidy, 
gouty,  rheumatic  —  not  organically  bad, 
but  symptomatically  inferior."  He  was 
never  quite  normal,  and  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  any  other  man  who  has  a  few 
drinks  each  day  is  up  to  the  mark.  We 
read  on: 

Now  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds,  which  is  my  normal  weight,  for 
that  is  what  I  weighed  when  I  was  twenty- 
one;  and  I  have  not  varied  five  pounds  in 
more  than  two  years.  I  used  to  weigh  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  the  result  of 
our  friend  Pilsner  beer  and  his  accomplices. 
All  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  wheezj'  symp- 
toms are  gone.  If  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  me  the  best  doctors  in  these 
United  States  can  not  discover  what  it  is. 
My  eye  is  clear,  instead  of  somewhat 
bleary.  I  have  dropt  off  every  physical 
burden  and  infirmity  I  had,  and  I  am  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  I  have  no  fear  of  heart, 
kidneys,  or  of  any  other  organ.  I  have  no 
pains,  no  aches,  and  no  head  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  sleep  as  a  well  man  should  sleep  and 
I  eat  as  a  well  man  should  eat.  I  am  forty- 
five  years  old  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  twenty 
— and  I  am,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
physically. 

So  much  for  that  side  of  it.  Mentally  I 
have  a  clearer,  saner,  wider  view  of  life. 
I  am  afflicted  by  none  of  the  desultoriness 
superinduced  by  alcohol.  I  do  not  need  a 
bracer  to  get  me  going  or  a  hooker  to  keep 


me  under  way.  I  find,  now  that  I  know  the 
other  side  of  it,  that  the  chief  mental  effect 
of  alcohol,  taken  as  I  took  it,  is  to  induce  a 
certain  scattering  and  casualness  of  mind. 
Also,  it  induces  a  lack  of  definiteness  of 
view  and  a  notable  failure  of  intensive 
effort.  A  man  evades  and  scatters  and 
exaggerates  and  makes  loose  statements 
when  he  drinks. 

And  let  me  say  another  thing:  One  of  the 
reasons  I  quit  was  because  I  noticed  I  was 
going  to  funerals  oftener  than  usual — funer- 
als of  friends  who  had  been  living  the  same 
sort  of  lives  for  theirs  as  I  had  been  living 
for  mine.  They  began  dropping  off  with 
Bright's  disease  and  other  affections  super- 
induced by  alcohol ;  and  I  took  stock  of  that 
feature  of  it  rather  earnestly.  The  funerals 
have  not  stopt.  They  have  been  more 
frequent  in  the  past  three  years  than  in 
the  three  years  preceding — all  good  fellows, 
happy,  convivial  souls;  but  now  dead. 
Some  of  them  thought  that  I  was  foolish 
to  quit  too! 

And  there  are  a  few  cases  of  hardening 
arteries  I  know  about,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  some 
other  ills,  among  the  gay  boys  who  japed 
at  me  for  quitting.  Gruesome,  is  it  not? 
And  God  forbid  that  I  should  cast  up! 
But  if  you  quit  it  in  time  there  will  be  no 
production  of  albumin  and  sugar,  no  high 
blood  pressure,  no  swollen  big  toes  and 
stiffened  joints. 

If  health  is  a  desideratum,  one  way  to 
attain  a  lot  of  it  is  to  cut  out  the  booze. 
The  old  game  makes  for  fun,  but  it  takes 
toll — and  never  fails! 

I  have  tried  it  both  ways.  I  can  see  how 
a  man  who  never  took  any  liquor  can  not 
understand  much  of  what  I  have  written, 
and  I  can  see  how  a  man  who  has  the  same 
sort  of  habits  I  had  can  think  me  absurd  in 
my  conclusions;  but  a  man  who  has  played 
both  ends  of  it  certainly  has  some  qualifica- 
tions as  a  judge. 


AUSTRALIAN  IDEA  OF  BASEBALL 

HP  HE  trip  of  the  New  York  Giants  and 
*■  Chicago  White  Sox  to  Australia  during 
their  tour  of  the  world  revealed  the  fact 
that  Australian  visitors  to  this  country  in 
the  last  few  years  have  played  a  practical 
joke  on  American  fans.  Some  of  us  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  baseball  was  about 
as  popular  in  John  Bull's  island  continent 
as  in  Japan,  but  it  seems  that  the  Aus- 
tralians know  little  more  about  it  than  a 
Brazilian  savage  would  know  about  ice- 
boating.  The  Brisbane  Standard  says  the 
McGraw-Comiskey  party  was  financed  by 
a  crowd  of  American  millionaires  to  ad- 
vertise this  country,  and  urges  local  busi- 
ness men  to  try  the  same  stunt  with  a 
different  game.  A  resident  of  Brisbane, 
watching  George  Wiltse  throw  curves 
during  a  warming-up,  remarked  that  "he 
certainly  would  play  the  mischief  with 
the  wickets."  The  Melbourne  Age  prints 
this  amusing  description  of  a  game: 

The  American  baseball  players  gave 
their  first  exhibition  of  their  national 
game  on  the  Melbourne  cricket-ground 
yesterday  afternoon.     One  of  the  teams — 


Avoiding  a  Tariff  Tax 

Smoking  imported 
cigars  is  largely  a  fad. 
It's  a  costly  fad,  too ! 

Smoking  WAITT 
&  BOND  mild  Ha- 
vana-filled cigars  has 
become  a  sort  of  per- 
manent and  inexpen- 
sive institution  during 
the  past  40  years. 


10  CENT  CIGAR 


is  made  of  clear,  MILD,  aro- 
matic Havana  filler,  wrapped 
in  thin,  neutral  Sumatra.  It 
lacks  the  heady  strength  of 
Cuban-made  cigars. 

The  tobacco  is  imported  in 
bulk  and  the  duty  on  the  Ha- 
S^^!  vana  is  $  3 .  60  less  a  pound  than 
the  duty  on  Cuban-made  cigars. 
Our  customers  save  also  the 
25%  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  hand-roll  this  tobacco 
intomild  and  friendly  WABON 
PANETELAS  in  a  sanitary 
factory  that  is  a  place  of  sun- 
shine, song  and  happy  activity. 
Visitors  are  with  us  always  be- 
cause our  factory  is  one  of  the 
show-places  of  Boston. 
It's  because  most  educated  smokers  are 
not  foolish  faddists  that  we  sell  more  Amer- 
ican-made cigars  than  all  the  cigars  import- 
ed to  the  United  States  horn  Cuba  in  a  year. 
YOUR  box  of  25  fresh  and  fragrant  WABON 
PANETELAS  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 
Smoke  five  as  a  test.  If  you  don't  like  them,  re- 
turn the  balance  and  we'll  return  your  $2.00. 

WAITT  &  BOND,  Inc.  'B&SS&- 


Delivered  vTo°u  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


CClin  lift  IffttlCV  l""  *"'»*  today  f..r  our  bie 
OtrlU     NU    rnUnCI     1914  catalog  of  "Ranger" 

Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you.  .... 

D  (1 V  C  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  W  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our.  big  hand- 
some  catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers' 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  No  one  else  can 

luw  rnumriT  rmwa^.  SQI?h  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without/irst  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Oept.A  172  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Fit   them 

eS      All ! 


IN  the  year  1880  we  made  our  first  practical  safety  razor.  To-day  safety 
*■  razor  making  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the 
Gem  Damaskeene  Razor,  the  result  of  years  of  testing,  proving,  perfect- 
ing— a  product  of  study  and  skill. 

•J  The  first  primitive  safety  (Model  A)  lacked  those  finer  points  of  modern  construction  and 
niceties    of    adjustment  —  there    was    not    so    much   thought  then   as  to  setting,  sweep,  angle 
vibration,  or  how  to  contrive  a  smooth,  easy,  ready  cutting  power 
with  least  resistance — then  comes  Model  B  and  so  on — these  were 
simply  a  beginning — yet,  razors  of  almost  the   same  patterns  are 
advertised  and  sold  to-day. 

<J  From  the  first  the  Gem  models  have  grown  and  developed  to 
the  perfect  razor   of  to-day — note  advancement,   and  when  you 
buy  a  safety  razor  be  sure  it  isn't  a  model  of  years  ago — if  it's  a 
Gem    Damaskeene   you    may  know  it 
is  "up  to  the  minute 


Year  1914 

MODELED" 

PRESENT     CAV 
PCBfECT 

GEM 

DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR. 


in  every  detail. 


Year  1880 

MODEL  "A" 


OLD    STYLE 
*0"GED   BLADE    RAID* 


fl  We  have  learned  how  to 
temper  and  finish  steel  by 
special  process  in  order  to 
give  a  keen,  lasting  cutting 
edge — we  perfected  a  frame  that  would 
hold  the  blade  in  the  proper  setting 
and  angle — we  contrived  a  case  that 
would  be  the  lightest,  neatest,  most 
compact.  We  worked  and  planned  and  experimented  to  build  a  safety 
razor  without  a  fault,  and  the  Gem  Damaskeene  Razor  is  the  result. 

Gem  Damaskeene  Razor  outfit  complete  $1.00 

with   7  extra  Damaskeene  Blades,  in  an  attractive, 
durable  morocco  leather  covered  case. 

One  New  GEM  DAMASKEENE  BLADE  FREE 

^  To  prove  what  we  say,  we  will  send  you  a  new  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  Free, 

if  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  that  of  your  razor.     These  Blades  are  made  of  high 

grade  steel,  specially  prepared  and  tempered  to  hold  an  edge.     Fit  all  safety  razors  like 

models  shown  above  and  make  them  all  work  better.     Regular  price  is  7  for  35  cents. 

Dealers  will  be  Supplied  with   Trial  Blades  upon  Application  Only 

CEM   CUTLERY  COMPANY  210-218   ELEVENTH  AVE.,   NEW  YORK 
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You 

need  a 


Shur-on  'es1  \ 


As  your  eyes  are  only  as  good  as  your 
glasses,  if  you  have  to  wear  glasses,  you 
should  have  properly  adjusted  Shur- 
ons.  You  need  Shur-ons  if  you  need 
glasses. 

TEST  YOUR  OWN  EYES 
Read  with  each  eye  at  thirteen  Inches.  If  the 
type  blurs,  have  your  eyes  examined  by  the  best 
man  you  know.  Say  to  him,  "I  want  lenses  in  a 
Shur-on  Eycgla»s  or  Spectacle  Mounting."  Re- 
member the  name  Sliui  on  is  stamped  in  the  bridge 


and  the  T  mark  Is 
in  the  finger  grips 
to  protect  you. 

Write  Jot  "How  to 
Buy  Glasses  Intelli- 
gently. " 

E.  Kirttaia  Sons  Co. 
Its.  I 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Fiui,;.«ht<!  In  1»M 


LOOK  FOR 


NAME.1 
IN  THE 
BRIDGE 
OR  THIS  MARK   _ 
IN  FINGERGRIPS 


the  New  York  Giants — was  advertised  to 
play  a  match  against  a  Victorian  team  at 
two  o'clock  and  about  that  hour  there  was 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  spectators  present. 
The  star  item  in  the  program,  a  match 
between  the  New  Y'ork  Giants  and  Chicago 
White  Sox,  was  advertised  for  four  o'clock. 
When  the  more  important  match  com- 
menced there  were  7,500  people  on  the 
ground. 

The  members'  reserves  were  well  patron- 
ized, ladies  being  much  in  evidence,  and 
the  shilling  stands  in  the  outer  parts  of 
the  ground  held  rather  more  than  a 
quorum  of  curious  spectators.  The  sum 
of  SI, 400  was  taken  at  the  gates. 

Several  of  the  Americans  have  said  it 
is  not  their  wish  or  expectation  to  displace 
cricket  in  Australia. 

Some  one  stands  in  the  base  •with  a 
wooden  bat  in  his  hand;  some  one  bowls 
or  "pitches"  at  him;  if  he  hits  the  ball 
hard  enough  or  far  enough  he  will  get 
around  the  ring — in  other  words,  he  will 
get  what  baseballers  call  a  run,  and 
what  children  call  a  rounder;  if  he  is 
caught  off  the  bat  he  is  out — just  as  he  is 
in  rounders;  and  if  he  is  not  fast  enough  to 
get  to  a  base  before  the  ball  gets  there 
he  is  out  also — just  as  he  is  in  the  more 
primitive  game.  Of  course  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  a  game  played  by  ex- 
perts and  a  game  played  by  nondescripts. 

The  American   visitors  are  all  trained 


athletes.  They  have  been  picked  for  this 
tour  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  selection 
involving  thousands.  They  are  fast  run- 
ners, good  throwers,  strong  and  clever 
hitters.  And,  of  course,  there  are  any 
number  of  fine  points  in  their  game — 
points  of  fielding,  "pitching,"  catching,  and 
so  on — of  which  the  rounder-player,  with 
his  soft  ball,  knows  nothing.  But  the 
game,  as  game,  seems  to  lack  tensity  and 
continuous  interest.  It  is  rather  suggestive 
of  a  large  garden-party.  It  reminds  the 
Australian  onlooker  of  his  first  open- 
air  picnic.  It  is  not,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  kind  of  pastime  over  which  a  crowd, 
other  than  an  American  crowd,  would  be 
expected  to  get  excited.  It  is  not  calcu- 
lated at  this  stage  to  supplant  either 
cricket  or  football  as  a  means  of  making 
a  Melbourne  holiday. 

The  Victorian  team  chosen  to  play 
against  the  New  York  Giants  included 
P.  McAlister  (captain),  C.  Kiernan,  J. 
Ryder,  S.  Stephens,  G.  Horsburgh.  H. 
Nelson,  and  A.  Cant.  Half  of  these  are 
well-known  interstate  cricketers.  V.  Rans- 
ford  was  to  have  played,  but  was  prevented 
by  indisposition.  To  erive  them  a  chance 
against  the  New  York  Giants,  they  were 
ninforced  by  a  battery  from  the  visiting 
players.  The  battery  comprised  Mr.  M<V 
Graw,  the  popular  New  York  manager,  and 
Mr.  Sharp.  In  spite  of  the  reenforcements 
the  Victorians  could  never  make  a  match 
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of  it.  The  game  took  about  fifty  minutes 
to  play,  and  in  that  time  the  visitors 
scored  14  to  their  opponents'  nil. 

Greek  met  (Iroek  when  the  two  teams  of 
visitors  went  to  the  ground  at  4  p.m.  The 
(iovernor-General  walked  out  with  them 
and  began  proceedings  by  "pitching"  the 
first  bad.  There  was  an  interested  pause 
as  Lord  Denman  stood  with  the  ball  in  his 
hand  confronting  the  army  of  stalwarts 
some  twenty-five  yards  away.  His  Ex- 
cellency's delivery  was  what  cricketers 
call  "a  bit  short,"  but  it  was  treated  with 
great  respect  by  the  visitors,  who  sub- 
sequently presented  the  ball  to  Lord  Den- 
man as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  After 
(hat  the  game  proceeded.  One  feature 
was  new  to  the  crowd,  reminding  them,  as 
it  did,  of  the  preliminary  at  a  variety 
entertainment. 

The  umpire,  who  stands  just  behind  the 
striker,  combines  the  duties  of  judge  with 
those  of  herald;  every  time  a  player  went 
in  to  bat,  the  umpire  turned  to  the  crowd 
and,  in  strident  tones,  with  a  voice  that 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  grounds,  an- 
nounced to  the  listening  multitude  who  the 
distinguished  batsman  was.  Thus  it  was: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen  [cheers],  the  striker 
is  Jem  Thorpe  [renewed  cheers],  the  un- 
doubted champion  athlete  of  the  world." 
[Tremendous  cheering.]  If  the  striker  hap- 
pened to  be  caught  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  umpire  sang  his  dirge  in  this  fashion, 
"He's  out!"  The  umpire  who  acted  as 
public  announcer  yesterday  was  Mr.  Klem, 
and  the  deep,  sepulchral  tones  of  his  voice 
were  greatly  admired. 

The  match  between  the  two  crack 
American  teams  provided  what  was  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  an  admirable  ex- 
position of  the  game.  The  New  York  wore 
white:  the  Chicago  players  were  garbed  in 
blue.  Apart  from  the  difference  in  color 
there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
teams  in  the  matter  of  physique  or  skill. 
The  New  Yorkers  looked  slightly  the 
heavier,  but  the  Chicago  players  were 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  substantial.  The 
New  York  team  started  batting,  and  in 
their  first  inning— the  word  has  to  be  care- 
fully spelled  without  an  s — made  three. 

The  Chicagoites  in  their  first  venture 
failed  to  score.  The  manner  in  which  the 
striker  hit  the  ball,  sometimes  aloft, 
sometimes  along  the  ground,  but  often  hard 
enough  to  reach  the  fence — no  slight  feat, 
seeing  that  the  bat  is  not  like  a  cricket 
bat,  but  shaped  like  a  thick  walking- 
stick — compelled  admiration.  In  catching, 
the  visitors  are  highly  expert;  to  put  a  ball 
up  anywhere  near  a  fieldsman  is  sudden 
death.  After  they  had  had  seven  innings 
each  the  New  Yorkers  were  leading  by 
8  runs  to  6.  Each  side  added  a  run  in  its 
eighth  attempt,  and  at  the  finish  the  game 
was:  Giants,  12;  White  Sox,  8.  Giants 
thus  won  by  four  runs. 


Future  Highbrow. — He  was  a  very 
solemn  little  boy,  and  his  chin  barely 
reached  to  the  counter  of  the  circulating- 
room  in  the  public  library.  He  stood 
there  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and 
seemed  to  be  taking  it  all  in. 

"  Well,  my  little  man,"  said  one  of  the 
assistants  finally,  "  what  book  shall  it 
be  to-day?" 

"  Oh,  something  about  life,"  returned 
the  little  fellow,  philosophically. — Chicago 
Inter  Ocean. 


Hupmobile 

The    car    of  TKe    Americorv  Fanrvily 


TWO  Hupmobiles  pass  each  other  on  a  country  road. 
The  drivers  are  total  strangers. 
But  each  waves  a  cheery  greeting,  and  each  calls  "Hello,  Hup"  as 

he  whizzes  by. 
Doubtless  you  have;  witnessed  this  little  drama  a  number  of  times. 
It  happens  all  over  America  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

But  it  probably  never  occurred  to  you  that  it  possessed  any  special 

significance. 
You  never  thought  of  it  as  a  reason  why  you  should  own  a  H up- 
mobile. 
Let's  see  about  that. 
Have  you  observed  the    same  "Camaraderie"   between  owners  of 

other  cars  '<  , 
Isn't   it    a   fact   that  Hupmobile   owners    are    espeeially   friendly — 

especially  congenial  ? 
Why  ?     Hupmobile  owners  are  pretty  much  like  the  owners  of  other 

cars. 
Why   that    spontaneous   smile,  and    wave   of  the    hand,  and  cheery 

greeting — everywhere  ? 
We  would  rather  not  answer  the  question. 

We  would  prefer  to  have  you  figure  out  the  reason  for  yourself. 
It's  a   good,  sound   reason — the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  buying 

a  Hupmobile. 
You'll  get  a  cue  to  it  in  the  widely  quoted  expression.  "  We  believe 

the  Hupmobile  to  be  the  best  car  of  its  class  in  the  world." 
Think  it  over — carefully. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 


1243  Milwaukee  Avenue 


Canadian  Plant:  Windsor,  Ontario 


Detroit,  Michigan 


"32"  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
$1050  f .  o.  b.  Detroit 

InCanada,$i23of.  o.b. 
Windsor  factory . 
EQUIPMENT — Electric  horn ;  rain 
vision  ventilating  windshield;  mo- 
hair   top    with    envelope  ;    inside 
quick  adjustable  curtains;  speed- 
ometer; cocoa  mat  in  tonneau;  gas 
headlights  ;  oil  side  lamps  ;  trim- 
mings, black  and  nickel. 
With  regular  equipment  and  addi- 
tional equipment  of  two-unit  elec- 
tric generator  and  starter;  electric 
lights;  oversize  tires,  < 
4  inches;    demountable 
rims,  extra  rim  and  tire 
carrier  at  rear. 


$1200f.o.b.  Detroit 

In  Canada, 

$1380 

JO  b-  Windsor 

Factory 


Fires  that  have  gutted  great  buildings  have  failed 
to  damage  the  contents  of 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

In  a  recent  conflagration  in  Milwaukee,  three 
SAFE-CABINETS  were  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fire.  When  the  building  collapsed  these  SAFE- 
CABINETS  were  buried  in  the  burning  wreck- 
age and  two  were  not  recovered  for  twelve  days. 
When  opened  they  were  all  found  to  have  pre- 
served their  contents  perfectly. 

There  isa  SAFE-CABINET  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

Call  up  our  local  agent  or  write  direct  to 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO.,     Dept.  L-2,     Marietta,  Ohio 
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WHEN  WRITING  CHECKS 


USE  A  COMBINED 


CHECK  BOOK 
EXPENSE  BOOK 
PRIVATE  LEDGER 
NOTES  AND  MEMO 


YOU  can  keep  in  one  book  your  bank  account, 
private  ledger,  expense  and  memoranda  book. 

Let  "Epei*  Raak  and  Prlrate  Record  Book"  simplify  all 
jour  affairs — do  away  with  ihe  separate  and  complicated 
books.  Then  you  will  have  permanent  records  of  Checks. 
Deposits.  Fn-tes,  Expense.  Stocks.  Real  Estate,  Appoint- 
ments, etc  — in  short  a  complete  set  of  private  books, 
showinf  ail  assets  and  liabilities.  Kept  by  yon  in  your 
oirn  iravor  by  private  clerk — simple  and  complete. 

Used  by  Individuals,  Firms,  Professional  M'-n,  Treasur- 
ers, Manaeers,  Directors,  etc.  The  large  Book  especially 
suitable  in  connection  with  "FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX" 
and  those  handling  affairs  of  others.  Hade  in  pocket  and 
desk  sites.  Cosers  period  of  from  one  to  six  years.  Bound 
In  handsome  genuine  leather.  Endorsed  by  banks. 
References,  Merchants  Natl  Bank  or  any  other  bank  in 
Richmond.  Start  your  affairs  right  and  mail  this  ad  with 
pries  (books  subject  to  return)  or  take  our  address  and 
write  for  literature  and  forms  today.  We  quote  quantity 
priees  to  banks  and  those  who  wish  a  food  advertising 
medium.  (A  "Link  of  Pertonaiity" — from  one  to  six 
years) — Post-paid. 

Test  Pocket  Bin,   I      li      lnebes    $  ."6 

Test  Pocket  M'e,  I      x  &      lnebes       1.00 

Inside  rocket  Slse.S'*  x  6%  Inches      1.50 

Desk  Sue,  i'i  i  S     lnebes      t.aO 

Designed  and  copyrighted  by  T.  F.  Epes.  formerly  Auditor 

Merchants  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 

Don't  delay — send  now 

EPES  BANK  BOOK  CO..  Box  1616-D.  Richmond,  Va. 


Investment   Suggestions 


based  on  30  years  of  experience  are 
offered  in  this  free  Booklet  By  its  aid 
you  can  learn  much  to  your  advantage 
about  the  ideal  form  of  investment — 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  productive  lands  in  this  section. 
"  We're  right  on  the  ground"  and  know 
conditions  thoroughly.  Ask  for  Book- 
let "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GUAM*  FORKS, IV.  D. 
Eft.  188S.   CsplUl  And  Surplus  over  $360,000 


For  36  y*.-rf  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservfttive 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
ersonal  tn^e*  ligation.  Please  a*k  for  Loan  List  No. 
,  $26Certincaleso(  Deposit  also  lor  savins  investors. 


ERKINS&  CO 


I11...-IM-IUI.H 


\toSV*r?<* 


^Sket  KNIFE 
SHARPENER 


* 


sass* 


The  tough,  sharp  crystals  of 
a  Pike  India  Oilstone  just  tat 
steel.  It's  fun  to  see  how 
quickly  they  put  a  dandy, 
keen  edge  on  carvers,  kitchen 
knives,  tools,  etc.  No  other 
stone  cuts  so  fast  without  losing  its  shape. 

Adopted  now  by  manual  train" 
ing  schools, big  machine  shops- 
etc.  Nothing  like  it.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  famous 

PIKE  SHARPENING 
X       STONES 

"The  only  line  that  Includes  every  sharp- 
ening substance —natural  or  artificial — 
each  the  beat  for  some  sharpening  need." 

Every  home  needs  one.  Hardware  and  tool 
stores  everywhere  sell  them. 
Let  us  mail  you  a  Pike  India  Vest  Pocket  Stone 
for  pocket  knives,  office  use,  etc.  Just  send 
your  dealer's  name  and  <jc.  f or  packing  and 
mailing.  We'll  include  '  How  to  Sharpen" — ■ 
greatest  book  ever  written  on  sharpening 
and  how  to  select  and  care  for  oilstones. 
You'll    be    pleased.      Write    today. 


Investments  and  Finance 


FINANCING   THE   BALKAN    WAR 

WHILE  the  figures  for  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  recent  war  in 
southeastern  Europe  are  still  lacking,  some- 
thing approaching  a  definite  statement  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  London  Times.  To 
Bulgaria,  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
£26,400,000.  This  sum  was  raised  through 
current  revenues  collected  for  extraordinary 
expenses,  through  loans  abroad  amounting 
to  £4,000,000,  and  through  requisition  bills 
of  which  about  £12,000,000  remain  to  be  re- 
deemed. It  has  been  the  hope  of  Bulgaria 
that  the  requisition  bills  might  be  redeemed 
in  Paris.  These  hopes,  however,  may  not 
be  realized,  inasmuch  as  Paris  has  been  less 
favorable  to  Bulgaria  than  to  other  south- 
eastern states.  The  absence  of  men  from 
the  harvest  field,  whence  comes  Bul- 
garia's greatest  wealth,  crippled  the  coun- 
try's resources  materially,  but  the  women 
of  Bulgaria  were  well  accustomed  to  work 
in  fields,  the  net  result  being  that  Bulga- 
ria this  winter  is  not  likely  to  suffer  appre- 
ciably for  want  of  food.  Her  more  serious 
loss  was  in  cattle  and  wagons.  This  was 
very  great  as  to  wagons,  because  the  rail- 
way facilities  of  Bulgaria  are  limited  and 
loss  of  wagons  seriously  hampers  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat.  The  country  in  general 
is  short  of  money,  and  for  the  present  the 
national  revenue  will  have  to  be  increased, 
but  in  spite  of  conditions  merchants  are 
said  to  be  unexpectedly  prompt  in  meeting 
their  liabilities.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  Servia.  Looking  to  the  future,  the  affairs 
of  Servia  seem  promising.  She  has  almost 
doubled  her  territory.  It  is  believed  that 
the  fertile  parts  of  Macedonia  gained  by 
her,  when  developed,  will  add  notably  to 
her  resources.  Money  in  Servia  is  fairly 
plentiful.  It  is  declared  that  a  large  part 
of  her  war  expenses  was  paid  in  cash. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  an  American  born 
in  Bulgaria,  who  was  in  Adrianople  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  siege  and  in  London 
during  the  sessions  of  the  diplomatists 
who  terminated  the  war,  presents  in  The 
Review  of  Reviews  a  brief  outline  of  pres- 
ent conditions  in  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Marsh 
declares  that  the  country  is 
"bounding  back  to  prosper- 
ity"— this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  been  shorn  of 
territory  through  the  selfish 
intriguing  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  losses  of  Bul- 
garia are  said  to  have  been 
much  overestimated.  Even 
the  losses  in  men,  great  as 
they  were,  have  not  crippled 
the  country  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, since  the  birth-rate  is 
high.  Following  are  points 
in  Mr.  Marsh's  interesting 
article: 


"Narrow  nationalism  has 
1  h  •<  ii  the  undoing  of  Bulgaria, 
of  St  rvia  and  of  Greece.  The 
point,  however,  is  that,  while 
Bulgaria  is  weaker  territor- 
ially than  she  would  have 
been  had  she  conceded  to 
Servia  and  Greece  a  little 
territory,  to  which  they  had 


neither  moral  nor  legal  right,  and  so  avert- 
ed the  second  war,  neither  Servia  nor  Greece 
is  appreciably  stronger  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  territory.  Greece  is 
distinctly  weaker. 

"Bulgaria  had  both  Servia  and  Greece 
whipt.  Had  Russia  not  permitted  Rou- 
mania  to  advance  unto  unprotected  terri- 
tory, and  forbidden  the  Bulgarian  Army  to 
attack  Pirot  and  Nisch  when  they  were 
within  firing  distance  of  these  important 
cities,  Servia  would  have  been  crusht. 

"'We  made  asses  of  ourselves,'  said  a 
prominent  Bulgarian  to  me  last  month 
when  I  asked  him  why  his  country  had  not 
seen  that  Servia  was  the  victim  of  Austria, 
and  conceded  more  of  Macedonia  to  her. 
To  get  back  more  of  Macedonia  is  the 
purpose  of  most  of  the  Bulgarians  with 
whom  I  talked  during  the  past  few  weeks 
in  my  journeyings  from  Sofia  on  the  north 
to  Philippopolis  on  the  south,  and  from 
Burgas  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Strumnitza, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Salonika,  on  the 
west. 

"I  had  expected,  altho  I  knew  the  buoy- 
ant spirit  of  the  Bulgars,  to  see  a  very 
melancholy  people.  They  are,  however, 
supremely  stoical.  '  We  have  practically  no 
poor  people,'  was  the  boast  of  a  govern- 
ment official.  He  is  substantially  correct, 
if  the  cities  are  excluded,  when  harvests  are 
good — and  seven-eighths  of  the  population 
are  peasants.  Naturally  the  humbler 
peasants  have  little  ready  money — but  for 
a  largely  self-sustaining  family,  producing 
its  own  food  and  clothing,  little  money  is 
necessary.  Taxes  are  heavy,  but  may  be 
partly  paid  in  produce,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  pay  for  requisitions. 
Factories  are  starting  up  again,  altho 
wages  are  very  low,  and  several  German 
and  Austrian  commercial  travelers  in- 
formed me  that  Bulgaria's  purchases  and 
sales  were  rapidly  increasing. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  such  wild  guesses 
have  gained  currency  as  to  the  human  toll  of 
the  war.  In  the  Turkish  War  30,014  Bul- 
garians were  killed,  53,455  wounded.  In 
the  war  against  the  allies,  Greece,  Servia, 
Roumania,  and  Turkey,  14,868  Bulgarians 
were  killed  and  51,119  wounded. 

"Even  the  loss  of  50,000  men,  however, 
serious  as  it  is,  has  not  crippled  the  country 
for  long.  The  birth-rate  is  high  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  406) 
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Completely  Equipped 
f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

With  electric  starter  and  generator — $1075 


Costs  You  30%  Less- 


ALL  values  must  be  judged  and 
weighed  by  the  simple  process  of 
comparison.  If  a  staple  suit  of 
clothes  costs  $40  in  one  store  and  the 
identical  suit  costs  but  $28  in  another 
store,  which  suit  would  you  buy?  Or 
would  you  shut  out  all  sense  of 
reason  and  buy  the  most  expensive 
(but  not  superior)  suit  and  waste 
$12  or  30%. 
Now  which? 

Put  your  automobile  purchase  on 
the  same  basis — there  is  no  difference. 

The  $950  Overland  has  a  motor  that 
is  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  in  most 
$1200  cars.     Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  has  a  wheel  base 
as  long  as  on  most  $1200  cars.  Com- 
pare and' see. 

The  $950  Overland  is  roomier,  has 
greater  leg  stretch  and  more  actual 
comfort  than  most  $1200  cars.  Com- 
pare and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  has  tires  as  large 
as  on  most  $1200  cars.  Compare  and  see. 


The  $950  Overland  has  electric 
lights  throughout  the  same  as  $3000 
to  $5000  cars.     Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  has  just  as 
complete  and  just  as  expensive  equip- 
ment as  most  $1500  cars.  Compare 
and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  is  just  as 
superbly  and  richly  finished  as  any 
$1500  car.     Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  is  manufactured 
just  as  carefully  as  any  car.  Compare 
and  see. 

And  we  can  offer  this  exceptional 
value  because  we  are  the  largest 
makers  of  this  type  of  car  in  the 
world. 

Why  hesitate?  There  are  more 
Overlands  being  sold  today  than  any 
other  similar  car  made.  And  this  is 
because  we  continue  to  give  more 
standard  car  for  less  actual  money. 

The  purchase  of  an  Overland  will 
save  you  a  clear  30%. 

See  the  1914  Overland  in  your  town. 


Literature  on  request.     Please  address  Dept.  17 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Specifications 


Electric  head,  side, 
tail  and  dash  tights 
Storage  battery 
35  Horsepower  Motor 
114-inch  wheel  base 
33x4  Q.  D.  tires 


Three-quarter  float- 
ing rear  axle 
Timken  &  Hyatt 
bearings 
Deep  upholstery 
Brewster  green  body 


nickel  and  alumi- 
num trimmings 
Mohair  top,  curtains 
and  boot 

Clear-vision  wind 
thield 


Cowl  Dash 
Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Flush  U  doors  with 
concealed  hinge* 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Delivery  Wagons,  Car  ford  and  Willys- Utility  Trucks.     Full  information  on  request? 
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Biltmore  Nursery  Books 
Are  of  Permanent  Value 


This  scries  of  books  is  unusually 
attractive  to  all  who  are  planning 
to  beautify  their  home  grounds 
with  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants.  The 
books  are  too  expensive  to  dis- 
tribute  promiscuously,  but  per- 
!  sons  seriously  interested  may 
,0        'In  a  in  copies  free  of  charge. 

"Biltmore    Nursery    Catalog-"       A 

guide  to  the  cultivated  plants  ol 
North  America.  196  pages.  212  illus- 
trations. 

"Flowering    Tree*     and     Shrubs." 

Beautiful  Biltmore  specimens  de- 
scribed and  pictured  in  a  helpful 
way.    64  pages. 

"Hardy  Garden  Flowers."  Full 
descriptions  and  complete  pictures 
of  perennial  plants  and  their  uses. 
64  pages. 

"The  Iris  Catalog."  Magnificent 
flowers  shown  in  the  colors  of  nature. 
A  fascinating  book,    is  pages. 

"Biltmore  Rose  Book."  Hundreds 
of  illustrations,  many  in  natural  col- 
ors. The  only  book  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Write  today  for  the  book  you  need  and 

tell  us  of  your  planting  plans. 

BILTMORE    NURSERY 


Box  1739, 


Biltmore,  N.  C. 


Great     Bargain     Collection 

VIlRr       of  each  of  the  following : 
^•7™  Burbank's    Shasta,    New 

Double  Delicata,  New  Snow- 
ball, New  Orange,  New  Blue. 


of  DAISIES^ 

No  such  bargain  ever  before 
offered.    A  full-sized  packet 


/  Dbl.  Begonia  Bulb 

1   Excelsior   Gloxina  Bulb 

An  excellent  variety.  Also  my  new  1014 
catalogue  of  Seeds,  Flowers  and  Bulbs. 
Mailed  immediately    A  I  I    £  1  A 

upon   receipt    of   All   fOI*    lUC 

coin   or    stamps.  * v*    *»w«» 

Hiss  Mar j  E.  Martin,  244  Jericho  Rd.,  Floral  Park,  I.V. 


Ton  can  hire  beau< 

^tilul  roses  on  a  small  space 

f  if  selected  from  our  stock  of 

The  Beit  Botes  for  America 

'  Write  today  for  Star  Rose  Catalog.1 

'Free.  It  has  complete  cultural  directions' 

I  illustrates  and  describes  360  Best  Varieties 

I  of  Roses  selected  from  France,  England,  Ire 

land  and  America.     SO  years'  Experience 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co., 

Box  80,     West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists, 


h   I O  Y  Blackberry 

p     ^1    \W  brings  joy  to   all  who 

*-•  ^J  ^^  *™  grow,  sell  or  eat  it.  It  is 
more  luscious  in  flavor  than  any  other  Blackberry 
I  have  ever  grown,  and  is  very  large,  being  almost 
as  thick  through  as  it  is  long.  The  canes  are  of 
iron-clad  hardihood,  so  strong  as  to  need  no 
staking,  and  bear  heavily  every  year.  In  the 
winter  of  1911-12  every  Blackberry  in  my  trial 
grounds  was  damaged  more  or  less  except  the 
JOY,  which  came  through  with  every  bud  and 
terminal  in  perfect  condition.  In  my  long  expe- 
rience with  this  berry  its  canes  have  never  been 
affected,  even  slightly,  by  orange  rust  or  other 
disease. 

Headquarters   for   St.  Regis   Everbearing, 
the  best  red  Raspberry,  and  Caco.byfar  the 
^t  of  all  hardy  Grapes.    A  full  assort- 
ment    of    Strawberries,     Raspberries,    Black- 
drape';,  Currants.   Gooseberries,   Garden 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
I  vergreen  .m<l  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants, 
etc     Illustrated  descriptive  catalog, 
replete    with   cultural    instructions, 
free  to  everybody.     Ks- 
Ublished  1878.  200 acres. 

Vitality   unsurpassed, 
rices  low. 

J.   T.   LOVETT 

Box  ISO 

1.11  Hi    -11  w  11.   n.  1. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  404) 

mortality-rate  low.  This  year  the  country 
lias  the  additional  increase  through  the 
immigration  of  the  refugees,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  immediate  producers.  As  soon  as  a 
loan  can  be  made  the  Government  will 
>t  tile  most  of  them  on  the  land  and  help 
them  get  started  again. 

"The  maximum  money  cost  of  the  war  to 
Bulgaria  was  (KX).(KX).IKK)  francs.  $120,000.- 
(XX).  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  cost  of 
preparation  through  many  years.  A  cheer- 
ing proof  of  the  economic  resiliency  of  the 
nation  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
villagers,  both  in  old  and  new  Bulgaria, 
are  rebuilding  their  homes,  burned  by  the 
enemy. 

"Greece  has  no  capacity  for  governing. 
Even  now  most  of  her  finances  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  commission  of  the  Great 
Powers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  part  of  Macedonia  she  received 
by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  is  Bulgarian  or 
Jewish.  She  is  trying  to  exterminate  these 
peoples.  Salonika  belongs  to  Greece — 
they  bribed  the  Turkish  commander  to  give 
it  to  them  in  defiance  of  agreement  with  the 
Bulgarians — but  the  hinterland  is  Servian 
and  Bulgarian,  a  most  uneconomic  ar- 
rangement. The  Greeks  are  poor  financiers, 
poor  farmers,  indifferent  manufacturers, 
and  much  poorer  business  men  and 
merchants  than  the  Jews.  The  nation  is 
seriously  crippled  financially,  and  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  most  of  the  European 
Powers.  Greece  was  forced  to  a  humiliating 
treaty  by  Turkey.  Her  territory  is  scat- 
tered, her  troops  disaffected.  She  needs 
to  devote  all  her  energy  to  internal  develop- 
ment, but  is  dissipating  most  of  it  in  foreign 
complications. 

"Servia  is  in  much  better  position,  tho 
the  fact  that  most  of  Macedonia  she  now 
'owns'  was,  less  than  two  years  ago, 
awarded  by  her  to  Bulgaria  as  Bulgaria's 
natural  territory,  indicates  the  difficulty 
she  would  have  in  assimilating  an  un- 
assimilable  people.  Servia  needs  Bulgaria 
as  an  ally  more  than  Bulgaria  needs  Servia, 
but  Servia  is  reasonably  distrustful  of 
Greece.  The  Bulgarian  troops  hated  to 
fight  Servia,  but  they  enjoyed  fighting  the 
Greeks. 

"An  alliance  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  will  probably  be  negotiated  in  the 
near  future,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both 
States.  Such  a  union  will  be  the  great 
power  of  the  Balkans  and  southeastern 
Europe,  and  both  these  countries  thorough- 
ly appreciate  their  folly  in  permitting 
themselves  to  be  separated  by  the  Powers 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Like  two 
schoolboys  after  a  fight,  both  have  learned 
to  respect  each  other  more. 

"Internal  development  and  economic 
reconstruction  are  the  greatest  needs  of 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece.  Bulgaria 
with  her  compact  territory  has  the  best 
opportunity  to  devote  herself  to  these 
pursuits  of  peace.  Servia  will  still  be 
harassed  by  Austria  and  in  conflict  with 
Albania,  while  one  can  only  pity  Greece 
for  her  blind  pride  in  attempting  so  much 
beyond  her  powers." 

THE   FAILURES   OF   LAST   YEAR   NOT 
SO   BAD 

It  is  contended  by  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  that  "the  really  sig- 
nificant statistics"  as  to  failures  last  year 
have  not  been  properly  understood,  lie- 
cent  comments  in  newspapers,  in  ("ongress, 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  stress  has  been  laid 

on  these  failures  as  "  the  greatest  ever  re- 
corded," both  total  and  average  liabilities 


""  A  book  full  of  human  interest — unlike  any  other 
American  catalog,  for  it  is  the  story  of  a  garden 
which  began  as  a  boy's  hobby  and  has  expanded 
into  the  great  Gelds  of  bewitching  Irises,  gay 
Phloxes,  richly  colored  Peonies,  and  Oriental 
Poppies,  dazzling  in  their  barbaric  splendor,  until 
they  have  made  my  nurseries  the  "Wonderland 
of  Wyomissing." 

1  wish  every  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest,  who 
is  interested  in  growing  hardy  plants,  might  have 
this  book,  for  it  makes  friends  for  me  everywhere 
and  I  would  like  to  count  you  among  them.  It  is 
not  only  distinct  and  beautiful,  but  it  describes 
the  most  complete  collection  of  Irises  and  Peonies 
in  existence.  It  is  everywhere  used  as  an  author- 
ity on  these  plants,  which  makes  it  invaluable  to 
every  riower  lover  for  this  reason  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  splendid  collections  of  Phloxes, 
Delphiniunis.Asters.Chrysanthemums  and  every- 
thing needful  for  the  hardy  garden  that  you  find 
listed  therein. 

If  you  are  an  old  friend,  who  has  already  re- 
ceived a  copy  but  have  mislaid  it,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  duplicate.  If  we  are  unknown  to 
each  other,  we  may  become  acquainted  through 
my  book."  Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties,"  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries 

101  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


Fertilizer  for  Garden  and  Lawn 

Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
insure  a  velvety  green  lawn  by  using 

Sheep's  Head  Sheep  Manure 

Pulverized,  dry  and  clean,  ready  to 
apply.   Two  ioo  lb.  bags $4,  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River. 
'*5}"E2MP^''  Send  for  Booklet 

i^SSSS  MATURAL  CL'iJKO  CO.,  807  River  St,  Aurora,  111. 


Get  Every  Dollar  Out  of  Poultry 

This  is  the  poultry  raisers'  big  year.  Enormous  demand — top 
prices.  Don't  take  chances  with  ordinary  equipment.  Get 
Cyphers  Company's  big:  Free  book. 
Tolls  all— Hi  pace*- fully  illustrated. 

rVPIirDC  INCUBATORS 
VirflblW  and  BR00DEK8 
World's  Standard.  Learn  about 
Cyphers  Co. 's  Free  Service — monej- 
making  help.  But  get  the  booh 
Address  today— 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.Dpt.16',!,  Buffalo,!.  Y. 


Trees— Plants— Vines 


in  email  or  large  lota  at  wholesale 

priiee.  Catalog  «nd  Green'n  Kruit 

Book— FRKE.    Green's  Nursery  Co. 

26  Wall  8t. ,  Rochester  N.  T. 


6HOEMAKER'8 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1014  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  aU 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  1&6. 
C.  C.  SilOfcttAJLLK,  Box  904      freeport,  UL 


^ 


Gregory  Vegetables  Win 

^YOU  will  win  next  fall  by  grow-  m  A 
1  lng  these  sorts,  ft  large  packots  of  III/*  I 
I  Choicest seeds  sent  postpaid  only  *»»*»/ 
iGregory's  Improved  Crosby  Beat;  l.nml- 
y  Ins  Swiss  Ohard  for  Qnena;  Sugar  Loaf  / 
^Lettuce,  a  dandy;  Kitra  Early  Scarlet  / 
I  Globe  Radish ;  Gregory 'sYictor.Squash./ 

Fine  Catalog -Free 

tDnorlbet     tho    i„-st    vegetable,] 

lliel.l    and    flower    «<■,-<!*         QlvaiJ 
:  I  I'm  aa     for    "  B  I 

w  r it-.-   for   it  today.J 

J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON  j 

(*\^%m  WmSt-.Mlr blthead  Msss.j 
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"exceeding  those  of  any  year  since  1893," 
have  been  wide  of  the  mark.  While  the 
failures  for  1913  were  large,  it  was  not  a 
year  of  unusual  fatalities.  That  there  was  an 
increase  in  mere  figures  is  beyond  question, 
but  that  was  "perfectly  natural  because 
business  grows  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the 
size  and  number  of  its  units."  Every  year 
an  increase  occurs  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  American  business;  hence  the 
important  matter  to  determine  is  "  the  ratio 
of  failures  to  the  total  number  of  concerns 
in  business."  The  Annalist,  using  as  a  basis 
a  table  compiled  by  Dun's  Agency,  has  con- 
structed a  diagram  of  failures  since  1893, 
reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Dun's 
table  shows  the  number  of  failures  from 
1893  to  1913,  the  number  of  business  con- 
cerns in  existence  in  each  of  those  years, 
and  the  per  cent,  of  failures  to  concerns  in 
business.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  per- 
centages, as  well  as  from  the  accompanying 
diagram,  that  the  year  1913  has  been  sur- 
passed seven  times  in  per  cent,  of  failures 
since  1893: 

No.  of      No.  of  Business    Per  Cent,  of 

Years          Failures  Concerns  Failures 

1913 16,037  1,616,517  0.99 

1912 15,452  1,564,279  0.98 

1911 13,441  1,525,024  0.81 

1910 12,652  1,615,143  0.80 

1909 12,924  1,486,389  0.80 

1908 15,690  1,447,554  1.08 

1907 11,725  1,418,075  0.82 

1906 10,682  1,392,949  0.77 

1905 11,520  1,357,455  0.85 

1904 12,199  1,320,172  0.92 

1903 12,069  1,281,481  0.94 

1902 11,615  1,253,172  0.93 

1901 11,002  1,219,242  0.90 

1900 10,774  1,174,300  0.92 

1899 9,337  1,147,595  0.81 

1898 12,186  1,105,830  1.10 

1897 13,351  1,058,521  1.26 

1896 15,088  1,151,579  1.31 

1895 13,197  1,209,282  1.09 

1894 13,885  1,114,174  1.25 

1893 15,242  1,193.113  1.28 


The  percentage  for  1913  is  shown  in 
this  table  to  have  been  only  a  little  above 
the  average  percentage  for  twenty-one 
years,  the  average  being  98  per  cent.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  most  accurate  index  of  actual 
business  mortality  can  not  be  derived  from 
existing  sources  of  information.  If  we 
could  ascertain  the  ratio  of  total  liabilities 
in  commercial  failures  to  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  business,  we  should  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  actual  conditions. 

CONDITIONS   IN  THE   WOOLEN 
(BUSINESS 

With  the  new  tariff  schedules  affecting 
wool  and  woolen  goods  in  operation  for 
several  weeks,  men  in  that  industry  have 
been  watching  closely  to  see  what  the 
effects  would  be.  Several  mills  are  known 
to  have  resumed  operations  and  others  to 
have  increased  their  number  of  operators 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  while 
one  of  the  largest  companies — probably  the 
largest — has  taken  a  very  aggressive  atti- 
tude as  to  prices,  and  has  even  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  England  with  a  view  to 
making  sales  in  that  country  of  American 
woolen  goods.  Just  what  the  net  result 
will  be  in  sales  and  profits  can  not  be  deter- 
mined for  some  months  yet.  A  correspon- 
dent of  Bradstreet' s,  writing  from  Boston 
early  in  February,  declared  that  conditions 
in  the  industry  were  "still  unsettled."  It 
was  believed,  however,  that  mills  which 
had  made  a  determined  effort  to  fore- 
stall foreign  competition  are  able  to  offer 
goods  that  "compare  favorably  with 
any  from    abroad  in  style,  quality,  and 


Hardy  English  Walnut  Orchards  t 

No  longer  an  experiment  in  Zero  Climates 

Plant  an  English  Walnut  orchard  this  Spring.    Make  a 
beginning  nnd  add  to  it  e  ch  season.    No  b  ink  failures,  bmi- 
ness  depressions,  nor  trust  investigations  can  interfere  with 
this  source  of  pleasure  and  income,  for  its  rock  foundation  U 
the  development  of  a  natural  resource.    Start  with  rugged 
acclimated  trees,  grown  under   severe  climatic 
conditions,  with  temperature  far  below  zero  at 
times.    Conditions  that  breed  iron-clid  vigor 
and  vitality;  and  th  t  produce  trees  so  hardy, 
they  may  be  planted  in  cold  climates  with  the 
same  assurance  of  successful  fruiting  as  Peach 
trees. 

We  believe  this  is  the  only  northern  locality 
where  commercial  orchards  of  English  Walnuts 
may  be  seen,  some  of  them  containing  hundreds 
of  trees  which  have  been  bearing  regularly 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

For  the  lawn  or  driveway,  English  Walnut  is 
exquisitely  beautiful  with  its  smooth,  light  gray 
bark,  luxuriant  dark  green  foliage,  lofty,  sym- 
metrical growth.  A  homeful  tree  to  plant  about 
the  home.  Rochester  parks  and  public  streets 
contain  many  beautiful  bearing  trees,  appar- 
ently as  hardy  as  the  Maples  and  Elms.  At  least,  thriving 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  producing  annually  delicious 
nuts  as  well  as  shade.    Truly  a  most  delightful  combination. 

We  have  unlimited  faith  in  trees  bred  and  grown  under 
these  conditions,  and  are  sure  that  those  who  plant  our  hardy 
strains  of  English  Walnuts  will  be  well  ple.ised. 

The  picture  shows  a  Mayo  English  Walnut  tree  planted 
In   1907,   began  bearing  in    1911.    Superior   quality,   extreme   hardiness,   early   bearer,   safe   to   plant. 

Our  1914  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide — Includes  Nut  Culture,  Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  Mailed  FREE  on  Request 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery.  Ettab'd  1866.  2242  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Bookcases 

The  Doors  Can't  Stick 


New  Vegetables 

you  will  want  in  your  garden  are 
there  also. 

Cultural  instructions  for  growing 
everything  worth  growing,  by  well  known 
experts,  will  make  gardening  easy  even 
for  the  novice. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic  illustra- 
tions and  10  color  and  duotone  plates. 

Mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this 
publication. 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas, 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays 
of  3  and  4  blossoms  euch.  Just  as  easy 
to  grow  us  the  common  sorts.  Oui 
mixture  oont;i  ins  a  full  range  of  colors. 
10c  per  pkt.— 20r  per  oz.—  60c  per  1-4  lb. 
Garden  Book  free  with   each  order. 


HENRYA.DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.Phila. 


This  Quartered  Oak 
three  section  case 
with  base  and  crown, 

glass      «J>  I  f"»    O  O 
doors  M.\J, 

With  leaded  glass 
doors  as  tin  55 
illustrated     vli/.^i 

This  is  one  of  our 
finest  styles.  Other 
styles  as  low  as  $9.25 
for  three  sections, 
crown  and  base. 


M  astercraf  t  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  in  the  latest, 
most  artistic  designs.  They 
have  the  massive  appearance 
and  sturdy  strength  of  solid 
bookcases.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished inside  as  well  as  outside. 

Exclusive  Features 

Perfect  alignment  without  com- 
plicated interlocking  device,  or 
metal  bands.  Patented  equalizer 
absolutely  prevents  dust-proof 
doors  from  sticking  or  binding. 

Write  For  Illustrates  and 
r    f   1A  describes    wide 

catalog  variety  of  styles 
and  finishes  to  match  any  fur- 
niture in  home  or  office.  Ex- 
plains how  we  sell  direct  from 
factory  at  a  substantial  sav- 
ing to  you.  We  ship  on  ap- 
proval under  money  -  back 
guarantee  and  pay  freight. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 


STANDARD  BOOKCASE  CO. 

103  Southern  Ave. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Family? 


YOUR  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  re- 
frigerator which  cannot  be  kept 
clean  and  wholesome,  as  you  can 
easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  your  family. 

The  "Monroe"  is  the  Refrigerator  you 
Have  Heard  So  Much  About  —  the  Refrig- 
erator with  One-Piece  Genuine  Solid 
Porcelain  Food  Compartments  —  Over  an 
Inch  Thick—  Every  Corner  Rounded 
which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
for  disease  germs  that  poison  food  which 
in  turn  poisons  people.  Not  cheap  por- 
celain-enamel,  butonesolid  pieceof  white 
unbreakable  genuine  porcelain  ware — as 
easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl — nothing 
to  crack,  chip  or  absorb  moisture 
— not  a  single  crevice,  joint,  cor- 
ner or  other  lodging  place  for  dirt 
and  the  germs  of  disease  ana  dccaj. 

1  - --■-  ■ 


TT 
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DIRECT  from  factory  to  you— saving 
you  store  profits.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  yourmoney  back  and 
removal  of  refrigerator  at  no  expense  to 
you  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL-  FACTORY 
PRICE-CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you. 
Send  for  book  NOW — letter  or  postal. 

Prpa  Rrtrklr  about  refrigerators 
Tree  DOOK  which  explains  all 
this  and  tells  you  how  to  select  the  homom 
refrigerator — how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food — how  to  keep  food  longer 
without  spoiling — how  to  cut  down  ice 
bills — how  to  guard  against  sickness — 
doctor  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 
Sta.  12  A  Lockland,  Ohio 
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THE  Lexineton-Howard   Company  is  the  sort  of  an   organization 
that  you  would  conduct,  if  you  were  a  successful  manufacturer. 

The  Lexington  "Four"  and  the  Howard  "Six"  are  the  sort  of  cars  that  you 
yourself  would  build;  because  they  include  those  splendid  requisites  that 
invariably  make  for  manufacturing  success. 

"Goodness  in  the  goods"  means  vastly  more  than  sky-rocket  salesmanship;  and 
the  "built-in"  quality  and  endurance  such  as  you  see  in  this  type  of  motor  car  is 
not  attained  by  "get-rich-quick"'  methods. 

Lexington  "Four"  SUJ5  Howard  "Six"  #2375 

114  inch  wheel  base  130  inch  wheel  base 

Fully  equipped  Fully  equipped 

All  cars  featuring  the  Moore  Multiple  Exhaust 

THE    LEXINGTON -HOWARD     COMPANY 

124  Main  Street,  Connersville,  Ind. 

4ROUND 

THE. 

WORLD 

—ill IIMII Illlllllllllllllllf 

Jndependent  Trips 

$620.65  up 

Your  life's  dream  realized. 

See  the  countries  that  made 
the  world's  history.  Europe, 
Egypt.  India,  Ceylon,  Java, 
China,  Japan,  Philippines. 
Australia,  Hawaii.  Tickets 
good  for  two  years.  First 
class  throughout. 

Travelers'  Checks  Good 
AU  Over  the  World 

Write  for 
"$620.65  Independent 
World  Trips"  Booklet. 
0ELR1CHS  &C0.  Gen.  Agls  1 
5  Broadway,  New  York    | 
H.CIaussenius  &  Co. Chicago  I 
Central  Nat.  Bank,  St.  Louis  ' 
Alloway    &    Champion, 
Winnipeg;  R.  Capelle, 
San  r  rancisco. 


Trove  Hirxt 

r>d  ,,$ 


p-ei/entative 
and   Correct  ve 


Mothersill's 
Seasick  Remedy 

tisfaction  Ovamnteed  or 
Monty  Unfunded. 

Hicinlly  adopted  by  Steamship 
<Joiui'"iiii:i-  <ui  hoth  fresh  Mid  salt 
who  r  endorsed  l>y  highest  author- 
flfc-*»».  -tries  —  rinil  used  by  travelers  the 
world  over.  Contains  no  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  coal  tnr 

J.riKliicts,  or  their  derivatives. 
inu  druggists.     50c  box  oiioiiku  for 
2-4  hours     Sl-0tH»ojc  for  ocean  yoyuee. 
The  One  pependable  Preventative  of  Nausea. 

A  ■•  i  v  „f  Mothersill's  Travel  H<u.k  ;. 
srnl    i'j    request,    withuut   charuu. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Alio  at  19  St.  Brirlo  Street.  London;  Montreal, 
Now  York,  l'nri».  Milan,  Hamburg. 


Autograph  Letters  Bought  and  Sold 

Highest  price  paid  for  Autograph  Letters  of  Famous 
People,  rare  books  and  books  with  Autograph  Inscriptions. 
P.  V.  M  .ID1U.I.V    SOI     .".Hi    Avrnup,      \in    1ml. 


NORTH 

GERMAN 

LLOYD 


Country  Sausage 

Made  from  the  rholceat  nita  of  yearling 
I> i tr **,  flavored  with  pure  spiova  nn<l  home 
frown  herbs.  It's  abaolutelj  pure  and  she 
most  delirious  MUSftfe  you  ever  fcastftd . 
Wrapped  in  1  lb.  parchment  packages  aud 
shipped  in  b,  10.  20  or  fiO  lb.  boxes. 

SOc  a  piiiind.     Delivered  at  your  door 
Forest  Home  Farm  Hams,  from  yearling  pigs, 
30V  a  pound  f.o-   b.  Purcellville. 
Forest  Home  Farm         Purcellville,  Va. 


<2fi  VANDERBIIT  HOTEL 

34^ST.  EAST  >sr  B^RK  iWE..  NEW 'iDRK. 


Walton  H.  Marshall,  Manager 


Subway  Entrance 


"An  hotel  of  distinction 
with  moderate  charges" 


Within  five  minutes  of  principal  railway  terminals 
Situation  ideal. 

TARIFF 
Single  rooms      - 
Double  rooms  ... 

Double  bedrooms,  boudoir 

dressing-room  and  bath       -  " 

Suites — Parloir,  bedroom  and  bath  " 

Each  room  with  bath 


per  day— $3,  $4,  $5,  $6 
"       "       $5-  $6.  $7.  $8 

"       "  $8,  3>io,  $12 

"       "        $10,  $12,  $15 


appearance."  The  hardes!  tiling  to  over- 
come has  been  the  matter  of  price,  "but 
even  this  was  met.  especially  on  the  earl  J 
lines  of  serges."  Other  items  as  to  how 
matters  now  stand  are  given  as  follows  in 
this  letter: 

"When  the  leading  lines  of  low-priced, 
heavyweight  serges  were  opened,  there  was 
the  same  outcry  as  was  heard  when  the 
spring  weights  were  shown  that  a  need- 
lessly low  Level  of  prices  was  established. 
That  this  criticism  was  a  jusi  one.  at  least 
to  some  extent,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  leading  interest  advanced  certain  of  its 
lines  after  having  secured  a  fairly  good 
initial  business.  Other  concerns  were  ap- 
parently unable  to  meet  this  competition, 
and  a  few  good  lines  were  actually  with- 
drawn. Whether  they  will  again  be  offered 
at  prices  that  will  allow  a  small  manufac- 
turing profit  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a 
discouraging  development  of  the  season 
that  competition  for  domestic  business  has 
been  between  American  manufacturers 
rather  than  between  American  and  foreign 
mills. 

"Exhaustive  tests  which  have  been 
made,  comparing  American  goods  with 
sample  pieces  from  England  and  the  con- 
tinent, are  said  to  stamp  the  former  as 
superior  in  texture  and  quality.  When  to 
these  considerations  the  double  factor  of 
low  prices  and  aggressive  salesmanship  lias 
been  added,  the  combination  has  proved 
to  be  one  which  has  practically  eliminated 
imported  goods  for  the  season,  except  the 
very  cheap  and  the  extremely  high-priced 
lines. 

"It  is  commonly  remarked  in  the  wool 
and  textile  trades  that  the  real  test  of  the 
new  tariff  act  and  its  effect  upon  American 
mills  and  wool-growers  will  not  come  during 
the  present  season.  Domestic  mills  have 
eliminated  foreigners  from  competition  on 
the  great  bulk  of  medium-priced  goods. 
They  have  been  helped  to  do  this  by  the 
low  prices  prevailing  in  this  market  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  wools.  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  mills  abroad  have  not 
yet  tried  out  the  markets  on  this  side. 
Americanmanufacturers  have  educated  their 

trade  to  demand  well-made  and  stylish 
goods,  and  these  conditions  must  be  met  by 
those  who  would  gain  a  foothold  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

"  It  is  a  period  of  uncertainty,  a  condition 
which  seems  likely  to  prevail  during  the 
coming  year.  It  is  thought  that  trade  in 
staple  lines  of  men's  wear  goods  is  being 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
mills,  whose  facilities  and  organizations, 
combined  with  minimum  overhead  charges, 
allow  them  to  name  prices  so  low  as  to  be 
profitless  to  other  mills  less  ad\  antageously 
placed.  There  is  a  more  pronounced  feel- 
ing of  confidence  than  at  any  time  since 
Congress  was  called  in  extra  session  a  year 
ago,  but  all  manufacturers  do  not  share  in 
this  optimism,  for  not  all  have  secured  a 
lair  share  of  such  orders  as  have  been 
placed. 

"Shipments  of  wool  from  Boston  to  the 
mills  and  the  recent  acti\  ity  on  the  part  of 
wool-buyers  show  that  the  needs  of  the 
mills  are  increasing,  but  reports  of  renewed 
activity  in  manufacturing  plants  here  and 
there  are  generally  confined  to  such  con- 
cerns as  made  prices  lower  than  could  be 
met  by  competitors.  Conditions  are  now 
vastly  different  from  those  at  the  beginning 

of  the  Lightweight  season.  Mills  are  more 
generally  busy,  labor  is  better  employed, 
and  if  the  margin  of  profit  is  small,  there  is 
a  well-defined  hope  that  this  may  be  righted 
later.  There  is  an  assured  tone  iii  manu- 
facturing circles.  The  domestic  market  is 
sale  From  foreign  inroads,  for  the  present 
at  least.  Price  readjustments  will  come 
later,  and  with  them  will  come  the  question 
of  the  fair  remuneration  of  capital." 
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Oh,  No.  -She— '•' All  extremely  bright 
men  are  conceited,  anyway." 

jrE — "Oh.,  I  don't  know;  I'm  not." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Still  a  Bargain. — Pessimist — "  The  cost 
of   living   is   terrible." 

Optimist — "But  it's  worth  the  price." 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Shy. — "  Didn't  you  ever  contemplate 
matrimony?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  owned  up  the  old 
bachelor,  "  but  always  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance."— Life. 


Escaped. — Tom — "  He  certainly  rose 
from  the  ranks." 

Jerry—"  So?" 

Tom — "  Yes,  he  used  to  be  a  cigar- 
maker." — California    Pelican. 


It  Happens  Often. — "  How  can  you  ex- 
pect me  to  put  money  into  this  business? 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  expected  you  to  put  money  into  it." — 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Looks  That  Way. — "  Do  you  think  his 
intentions  are  serious?" 

"  They  must  be.  It  cost  him  $6.75 
taxi  fare  to  bring  me  home  from  the 
party  the  other  night  and  he  asked  me 
if  he  couldn't  call  again." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Enough,  Anyway. — Mary — "  The  doctor 
says  this  illness  of  mine  is  caused  by  a 
germ." 

Agnes—"  What  did  he  call  it?" 
Mary — "  I  don't  remember.     I  caught 
the  disease,  but  not  the  name." — Judge. 


Safe. — Chauffeur — "  Sir,  I'm  afraid 
our  gasoline  is  going  to  catch  fire." 

He — "  Is  that  the  same  stuff  I  use  in  my 
automatic  cigar-lighter?" 

Chauffeur — ■"  Yes,  sir,  and — " 

He—"  Not  the  slightest  danger.  Drive 
on." — Yale  Record. 


Nearly  Perfect. — A  Scottish  farmer  of  a 
miserly  disposition  bought  a  horse  at  a  fair. 
On  the  way  home  he  thought  a  drink  of 
water  would  refresh  it,  so  he  got  a  pail  of 
water;  but  the  animal  would  not  take  it. 
When  he  got  home,  he  offered  it  a  feed  of 
corn;  but  to  his  surprize  it  would  not  touch 
that,  either. 

"  Weel,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  if 
only  I  was  sure  ye  were  a  guid  worker, 
ye're  the  verra  horse  for  me." — Pittsburg 
('  luonicle-Telegraph. 


Ill-timed  Howl. — The  fare  at  a  certain 
boarding-house  was  very  poor.  A  boarder 
Avho  had  been  there  for  some  time,  because 
he  could  not  get  away,  was  standing  in  the 
hall  when  the  landlord  rang  the  dinner-bell. 
Whereupon  an  old  dog  that  was  lying 
outside  on  a  rug  commenced  to  howl 
mournfully. 

The  boarder  watched  him  a  little  while 
and  then  said: 

'  What  on  earth  are  you  howling  for? 
You  don't  have  to  eat  it !"— Tit-Bits. 


natural  beaatg  to  skio  and  hair 


Resinol  Soap  is  not  arti- 
ficially colored,  its  rich 
brown  being  entirely  due 
to  the  Resinol  it  con- 
tains. Twenty-five  cents 
at  all  druggists  and  deal- 
ers in  toilet  goods.  For 
guest-room  trial  cake, 
with  miniature  box  of 
Resinol  Ointment,  write 
to  Dept.  31-C,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


RESINOL  Soap  is  not  only  unusually 
cleansing  and  softening,  but  its  regu- 
■  lar  use  gives  to  the  skin  and  hair 
that  natural  beauty  of  perfect  health 
which  artificial  means  can  only  imitate. 
Resinol  Soap  does  this,  too,  without  drawing 
one  extra  moment  from  the  already  over- 
crowded  time  of  the'  woman    of  today. 

The  soothing,  restoring  influence  that 
makes  this  possible  is  the  Resinol  which 
this  soap  contains  and  which  physicians 
have  prescribed  for  years  in  the  care  of 
skin  and  scalp  troubles.  This  also  makes 
Resinol  Soap  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
delicate  skin  of  infants  and  children. 

Resinol  Shaving  Stick  also  contains  the  Resinol 
balsams,  making  it  most  agreeable  to  men  with 
tender  faces.     Trial  on  request. 


B 


ROVVN'C 

TROCHEVJ 

For  Hoarseness 

Never  fail  to  promptly  relieve  Iobb  of  voice,  coughs,  eora 
throat.    Invaluable  to  public  epeakers  and  emgers. 

25c,  50c,  $1.00.     Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


J  (CEwanEE  h* 


Private  Water.  Supply  Plants  —  Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Dispesal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Home  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines—Pumping  Machinery 

Bulletin  on  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  Request 

KEVVANEE    WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

New  York  City  -  Krwanx,  Ills.  —  Chicago 


SHOULDER 


BRACE 


Gives  to  men  and  women  full  vitality 
and  efficiency  for  life's  work,  and  assures 
straight  shoulders,  erect  form  and  that 
deep  breathing  which  is  the  foundation  of 
good  health.    Essential  for  growing  children. 

Nulife  is  light  weight,  washable,  comfort- 
able.    No  lacing— just  pull  belt  and  fasten.   Try  it  today.    You'll  never  be  without  it. 

Send  $2  with  height,  weight,  chest  measure  and  sex,  and  this  Nulife  will  be  sent  prepaid  and  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  Booklet. 

PROF.  CHARLES  MUNTER,  Dept.  138,   141  West  36th  St,  New  York  City 
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New  Duty.     "  Mabel,  I*in  drawn  on  the 
grand  jury." 

am  I.  Gertrude." 
"  Our  responsibilities  will  he  heavy." 
*'  I  realize  that.     What  shall  we  wear?" 
////.  Post-Inlelligi  net  r. 


Exception.     "  After  all  these  statesmen 

have  gone  on  the  stand  and  told  how  they 
run  their  parties,  every  citizen  will  know 
tlie   ins  and   outs  of   politics." 

Fes,"  said  the  Practical  Person,  "  hut 
in  politics  yon  don't  gel  anything  by 
knowing  the  outs."' — S\  a-  York  Press. 


Flagrant  Case. — "  What  are  your  rea- 
sons for  wanting  a  divorce,  madam?"  in- 
quired  the  judge. 

"  Failure  to  support." 

"  Hut    you   live   in   apparent   luxury." 

"  He  failed  to  support  me  for  a  nomina- 
tion that  I  wanted." — Washington  Star. 


Impecunious.  —  Mrs.  Xewriche —  "  I 
believe  our  next-door  neighbors  on  the 
right  are  as  poor  as  church  mice,  Hiram." 

Mu.  Xewriche — "  What  makes  you 
think  so?" 

'  Mrs.  Xewriche — "  Why,  they  can't 
afford  one  of  them  mechanical  piano- 
players;  the  daughter  is  taking  lessons  by 
hand."— Puck. 


Rattled.  —  It  was  Smith's  first  Sundax  as 
usher  in  church,  and  he  was  a  hit  flustered. 

Turning   to   a    lady    who   entered    he   said: 
'  This    way.    madam,     and     I'll    sew    you 
into  a   sheet." — Boston    Transcript. 


Maneuvering. — "  A  great  many  of  the 
neighbors  have  called  to  see  us  since  we 
moved  out  here."  said  Mr.  Crosslots. 

"  They  didn't  call  to  see  us."  replied  his 
wife.  '  The  report  has  gone  out  that  we 
have  a  good  cook  and  they  are  trying  to 
gel  acquainted  with  her." — Washington 
Star. 


Some  Hero. — "  This  is  one  of  my  an- 
cestors," she  said,  pausing  before  a  portrait. 
'  He  fell  at  Waterloo.  Have  you  any 
ancestors?  " 

He  suddenly  remembered  an  uncle  who 
had  sole  charge  of  the  front  of  a  cinema 
show,  and  murmured,  "  Er — yes,  one." 

"  Did  he  fall  anywhere?  "  ' 

"  Xot  exactly;  but  I  remember  bei  tg 
told  how,  clothed  in  full  uniform,  but 
unarmed  save  for  a  light  cane,  he  stood 
before  an  Eastern  palace  and  kept  a 
howling,  surging  mob  at  bay  single- 
handed." 

"  Really  !     How  splendid  !  " 

"  Oh,  he  thought  nothing  of  it.  Did  it 
every  night  for  years." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Bluff  That  Worked. — Ollie  James  is  a 
big  man  personally  and  politically.     He  is 

a  United  States  senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  he  weighs  a  trifle  more  than  three 
hundred   and    fifty   pounds. 

On  one  occasion,  in  traveling  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  lie  hardy  caught  the 
midnight  train,  and  discovered  that  the 
only  berth  left  was  an  upper.  Having 
learned  from  experience  that  the  process  of 
coiling  up  his  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  his  six  feet  three  inches  in  an 
upper  berth  was  tough  stuff,  he  was  in- 
dignant. He  was  particularly  enraged 
when  he  noticed  that  the  lower  directly 
under  his  berth  was  occupied  by  a  small 
man  who  tipped  the  scales  at  not  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

Ollie  grasped  the  curtains  of  the  berth, 
shook  them  vigorously,  growled  once  or 
twice,  and  remarked  vindictively  to  the 
porter: 

"  So  I've  got  to  sleep  in  an  upper,  have 
I?  The  last  time  I  did  that  it  was  on  a 
trip  from  Frankfort  to  Washington,  and 
the  blamed  thing  broke  down  and  mashed 
the  man  under  me.  Throw  that  grip  up 
there,  and  I  hope  to  Heaven  the  berth  will 
hold  me." 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  smoker  and 
had  a  cigar. 

When  he  returned,  the  little  man  was 
in  the  upper. — Popular  Magazine. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe,  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10  01)0  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

2fi-30  Morning  Post  Pmildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season     Limited    Parties 

Exceptional    Advantages 

PAIS!  nil  Us.  i.i.l  \s  i  (i.i.«,  .V    V. 


'Ian  j  oof  trip  now  and 
help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  I ; 
tion  of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 

Justscnd  ioc  post 

•'Parcel  No.  4" 

Official 

Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 

'241     I   lllh   ti.iiiir.Nr*   lull* 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $810 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GKO.  E.  MARSTERS 
ntlufl  Si  .Boston;  31  W  30th  St  .N.  Y. 


P|  tDfiPF  Party  of  six  sails  April  25 
LUIWrL  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.  Experienced  guidance.  Senc 
for  itinerary.    Four  months,  $1000. 

M  iss  AM  KS,  3!>  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

*l»-      *BOUT       TRAVEL      C     TOURS        I  IN* 


5CANDIINAVIAIN  TRAVELBUREAO 
U3  ISHOADWAy,GtNl.ACENCy.  NEwyORKCI» 

(t  *y  q  P*  '"  Europe,  including  all  expenses, 
«P  \X *%  visitingEngland.France, Belgium, 
«JV/t/  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  Mediterranean  Route.  Send  for 
book  1 1  t      Ideal  Tours.  Box  A,  Findlay.  O. 

CVL1NEV   10   DAYS  from 

Ol   UnCI      19     SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUSTRALIA     WEATHER  FINE 
SAMOA     AND           SHORTEST  LINE 
SOUTH    SEAS                  QUICKEST  TIME 
BpUndld   its  un<  it,  Lloyd's  100  11,  '  10 

IswIim-i   ^hortl.lne  sailing STSrj   EWOWMkl 


$110  Hono!u 


I  Hound  Trip  ) 

1    KllUt        (    lllM.    I 


Sydney  $300 


Bound  trip,  ttcoBd  class,  miiMV  *Jimi. 

Various  fenars  laclndlof  Jnvn,  China,  Jninn   nii'l 

Ko.h.iI  in..  World.    Bi  ltd  bi  (bldar. 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


BiNi>:oRW*:l(i>.U>i,Ta 
European  Trips  forthe  Rough  Season! 

TheQuietSouthemTrack  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
southin  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 
Regular  stopsat  Algiers(North  Africa), 
Naples  (Italv).  Patras  (Greece). Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places, and  the  whole  European  Continent 
Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sightseeing  trips  ineoeryiport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts.. 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York 


EUROPE.  ORIENT,  GREECE.  MIDNIGHT  SUN 
Long  and  short  tours  sail  June— July  via 
Azores,  Madeira.  Gibraltar,  Spain.  Algiers. 
ibtli  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  ntaft. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

EUROPE— TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

Pa i lies  sail  Spring  an.l  Summer,       Tours  funn  :'.u 
Days  to  Three  M   iitlis,     I  u     pe,  Scandinavia,  Eng- 
land.    Moderate  G*t.    Limited  Pnrriea. 
American  Travel  Club,  Boa  W ,  Wilmington.Del. 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 
Reasonable  Prices 
Best  Testimonials 

Harry  G.Hoak, 733  Euclid  Ave.. Cleveland. 0. 


EUROPE 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  nee.    Hignest  references. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  n  ee  search. 
Watson  K.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mil  \S  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  paients  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  JuO  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee,  R.  1! 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTYOUR  IDEAS.  f8 000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.     Book  "HowtoOb- 

tain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  In 
free.     Send  rough  sketch  lorfree  report  as  to 
patentability.     We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.     Established  16 
Address   Ghandi.hh  X'   Chandi.bb,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,   Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  can  make  lantern  slides  of  best  quality  from 
your  negatives,  prints  or  illustrations  of  any 
kind  and  in  any  quantity.  Plain  or  Colored. 
List  of  my  on  application. 

J.A.GLENN,   \  bani    V  V  - 


HORTICULTURE 


GREEN'S  TREES  AT  HALF  PRK  I 
n  ..i   ..I,  hard.    Finesl 
stock.      We  sell  direct— no  agents. 
Wiite    today    for    frei  GKBBN's 

Nukskky  Co.,  26  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  \ 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  tum  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
IT" RNED.  Send  sketch  ior  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  151 IOK  and  WHAT 
TO  1NYI  NT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
1"  iLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ems  secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  Worid's 
Pro  free. 

VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  ol  Needed  Inventions," 
■  Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
I  ;  and  Your  Money."    Advice  FREE 

Randolph  X:  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
w  ashington,  1).  C. 

REAL    ESTATE— FARMS 


"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."    Southern   ter- 
minus ACL  R  R.    Death  I  1.000, 
.    mp.,  winter  64,  summer  81.    I 
!       klel  by  Lee  County  Officials 
tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.      Hoard  of  Trade,  Fort 
M  vers,  1'  la. 

For  Sale — 4U00  acres  of  timber,  fruit  and  pas- 
ture land  watered  by  three  creeks.  Situated  in 
Houston  County,  Tenn.,  on  L.\  N.  Railroad. 
Must  be  sold  as  s.ih-  in  liquidation  has 
irdered.  Address  John  Sti'es,  Pres. 
Louisville  Tiust  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MILD  WINTERS  AND  PL!  »SAN1 
Summers  make  the  Soutlx  ast  the  ideal  home 
country.  Fertile  land  at  low  prices  near  ex- 
cellent markets  assure  aprofi  hhood. 
i  growing  and  poultry  rai  ingabigpay- 
imbination.  Two  and  three  crops  made 
yearly.  Send  lor  "Southern  Field"  maga- 
zine, stale  booklets  or  farm  lists. 
M.Y  Richards.  Land  and  Industrial  Agr, 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington.  D.  t 
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HAMBURGyV  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co 

in  the 
\CORLD 


^Over  400  Ships 

1.506.819 

TONS 


Cruises 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  and  the 

Panama  Canal 

By 

VICTORIA  LUISE 

March  11  and  April  11 

Duration   16  to  27  day*. 

Cost  $145-$175  up. 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships  Cincinnati. 

Cleveland,  Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call : 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31, 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons)  through  the  Canal, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  ot  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  include  s 
ill  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  -^^^— 

Write  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information . 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Pittsburgh.    Chicago.    .W 

Orleans. Minneapolis,  St. 

Louis,  San  Franrisco, 

V^^L  Montreal  j0   . 


rosM 


TRAVEL  MADE    EASY  

Party  travel-Perfected 

ECHAUTAUQUATOURS-MAROUETTEBLDG.CHICACO. 


nanai^P^NiJuWiiiki 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world .    Address 

TEMPLE  TOURS 
8  Beacon  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

MR.  and  MRS.   WILFORD  S.  C0NR0W 

All  travel  First  Class.      France.  Italy,  Switzerland 
fly,  Belgium.  England.  Auto  Trips.  Many  un- 
usual places  visited.     $690.     Strainer  extra.     Wliti 
R.  T,  MOUNT.  27  William  Street.  New  York  City 


Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean   Tours,  161   Devonshire   St.,  Boston 

$415~g=|henso*?  EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Oher  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Sl'RINfl  TOUR,  Apr.  2.  It.— Eng.  10  members 
O  It  I  K.N  T,  May  23.  Led  by  famous  Archeologist 
BEST  OK  EUROPE.  June  20  24.    It.— Eng.   Send 

for  Plans.  Methods.  Booklets,  etc. 
I MVKRSIIY.  TRAVEL-STUDY  Cl.l'lt,  Sy.aense.  N.T. 


EUROPE 

Our  annual  series  of  Spring  and  Summer 
Tours  to  Europe  covers  the  Continent  thor- 
oughly from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic. 
The  attractive  Itineraries  include  all  routes. 
Best  leadetship;  finest  steamships.  Complete 
range  of  fully-inclusive  fares.  The  Acme  of 
ease  and  comfort  in  pleasure  travel. 

THE  ORIENT 

Highest  Class  Tours  including  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  Holy  Land,  Greece,  etc.  Cultured 
leadership ;  small  private  parties. 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


Insure  Your  Luggage ! 

Whether  a  brief  vacation  or 
an  extended  tour, our  Baggage 
Policy  enables  you  to  travel 
with  a  care-free  mind  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  your  trip. 


Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 
May  save  hundreds  of  dollars 


Indemnifies  you  against  loss 
from  fire,  theft,  etc.,  in  custody 
of  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

We  are  the  old-  TOm«0^, 
est  joint  stock  In- 
surance Company 
in  America  and 
guarantee  prompt 
settlement.  Write 
for  full  informa- 
tion. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

228  W  alnut  St.    Philadelphia 
Capital  $4,000,000 
^  Surplus  *8..)IIJ,OO0 

si 
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'University  Travel 


ANOTHER  NILE  CRUISE— S.  S.  LOTUS 
The  first  cruise  is  filled  ;  the  second  leaves 
Cairo  March  20.     Our   party    sails   from 
New  York  February  21. 

SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 
Greece,    Italy,  Spain:     Sailings  in   March 
and  April.     Norway,  Germany,  England: 
Sailings  in  May  and  June. 

Sendfor  Announcement  of  Tours. 

BUREAU  OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Y\\C\  CD'C  (TOURS,  19th  Year 
MJULLP.  O  \  ContinentalTour  June  2 

101  davs,  $795.00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 

f'-om  Paris  Sept.  5,  #420.00. 

Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


ROYAL  TOURS  |eon0dklfe0trs 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  tie  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours .  Motor  Touts  deLuxe 
lloyal  Tours.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
S'immer  tour  via  Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RAYMOND  -WHITCQMB 


EUROPE 

Small  parties  under  personal  escort  to  the  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Frequent  departures, 
February  to  April. 

EGYPT  and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Turkey,  Greece  and  Balkan  States.  Departure 
Mar.  7. 

Other  tnurs  to  Panama  and  "West  Indies, 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Siberia, 

Ask  for  booklet  desired 

nwMovo  «fe  iviiiTroMi:  ro, 

Boston  New  York  Phila.        San  Fran. 


THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Riviera  and 
Switzerland.     Winter.  Spring  ami  Summer. 

Also  British    Isles    and    N>  rthern    Countries. 
Moderate  cost.     Best  management. 
Also  PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  booklet  desired 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co..  Agts. 

Boston         New  fork  Phila.  San  Fran. 
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-••Travel  routes 
-►Points  of  interest 


"►Cost  of  trip 
^Engaging  passage 


^Preparatory  reading 
**What  to  wear 

Are  You  Planning  a  Trip  Abroad? 

If  so,  this  travel  guide  by  P.  G.  L.  Hilken  is  essential — 
100  pages,  over  200  fine  illustrations — sent  on  receipt  of  10c 
together  with  full  particulars  of  a 

5  Weeks'  Vacation  Tour 

to  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 

including  Rhine  Trip  for  $175.90 

arranged  by  the 

BALTIMORE-SOUTHAMPTON-BREMEN  SERVICE 

of  the 

North  German  Lloyd 

whose  comfortable,  one  class  (II)  cabin 
steamers  provide  every  travel  safeguard — 
comfort  without  luxury— delicious  meals. 
Write  today  to 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

166  S.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


AGER  TOURS 


Small  select   parties,  high    iriade  travel, 
inclusive  prices.  Tli«*  Orient  in  Feb.. 

March   and  April.      Summer  Tours  to  Europe.  14th 

season.   Special  arrangements  for  private  parties  and 

independent  travelers. 

Write  for  maps  and  booklets. 

J    Howard  Ea?er&  Co.,  SOS  N. Charles  St.,  Raltimore 


'Travel  Free  From  Care' 


European  Travel 

Under  the  Most  Favorable  Conditions 

Either  Escorted  or  Independent 
BARTLETT  MANAGEMENT  INSURES : 
Baggage  always  at  hand 
All  details  strictly  first-class 
Reservations  ever  in  advance 
The  most  superior  hotels 
Leisurelysight-seeing  plans 

Exclusive  companionship  and  cul- 
tured escorts 
Truly    marked    deference    every- 
where 
Thoroughly     congenial   —    small 
patties 

If  you  contemplate  visiting  foreign  lands, 
our  Guide  Books  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest — -  also  itinera  nes  of  parties  now 
being  formed.     34th  Season. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  COMPANY 
202  S.  13th  Street  Philadelphia 


GLARK'i 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


Splendid  new  routes. in- 
cl  uding  new  series  Vaca- 
tion Tours  at  Popular 
Prices  for  midsummer. 
High  class  tours,  small  mem- 
bership limit;  frequent  sailings  end  April  to 
July.    Rates  S2cU  up,  really  inclusive. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.TIMES  BLDG., NEW  YORK 


WARD 

LINE 


Special   Winter    Trip 
$90 

combining  visits  to 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful   because  of  the  fasci- 
nating  charms  of  tropical  life  and  climate. 

SANTIAGO 

Full  of  historic  interest  as  battle-ground  of 
the  Spanish- American  campaign. 

NASSAU 

The  Seat  of  the  British  Colonial  Government 
of  the  Bahamas,  offers  attractive  social  life. 

Brief  or  extended  visits  may    be  arranged. 

Excellent  hotels. 

Golf,  boating,  bathing,   and  other    outdoor 

recreations. 

Write  for  literature  and  further  particulars 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  K.,  New  York 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Ofrir- 
or  Authorized  Tourist  Agency. 
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Cadillac 
Enclosed  Cars 


We  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
suggest  to  yourself  any  sense  in  which  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  Cadillac  Enclosed  Cars  could  be  heightened. 

The  appointments  are  rich  and  dignified.  They  are  executed 
with  a  quiet  good  taste  which  envelopes  mind  and  body  in  complete 
content. 

In  the  rich,  soft  upholstering,  the  superb,  velvety  riding  qualities, 
the  quiet,  powerful,  smooth  running  engine,  the  dependable  Cadillac 
Delco  electrical  cranking  device,  the  electric  lights,  together  with  the 
infinite  care  manifested  in  perfecting  every  minute  detail,  a  degree  of 
luxury  is  attained  which  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired — nothing 
more  to  be  obtained. 

They  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  the  choice  of  those 
discriminating  buyers  to  whom  price  is  not  a  consideration,  but  who 
prefer  the  Cadillac  because  they  find  in  it  all  of  those  attributes  which 
make  for  constant  and  enduring  service  and  complete  satisfaction  in 
the  highest  sense. 


The  line  of  enclosed  cars  comprise  three  types  as  follows :  Seven  passenger  Standard  Limousine  at 
$3250,  Five  passenger  Inside  Drive  Limousine  at  $2800,  Three  passenger  Landaulet  Coupe  at  $2500,  all 
completely  equipped.     Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


* 


\ 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.Detroit,  Midi 
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The  Cadillac  Company  has  no  intention 
of  marketing  a  six  cylinder  car 


THE  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  has 
always  believed  thai  there  are  so  main 
good  features  in  the  Cadillac  Car,  that 
ii-  advertising  space  could  be  best  utilized 
exclusively  in  acquainting  the  public  with 
those  advantages. 

We  regret,  however,  that  the  occasion 
arises  which  makes  it  appear  desirable  for 
us  to  depart,  temporarily,  from  that  policy. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
control  the  "mouth  to  mouth"  advertis- 
ing with  which  we  are  favored,  and  inas- 
much as  that  gratuitous  publicity  may 
sometimes  contain  elements  of  inaccuracy, 
unintentionally  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the 
authors,  we  feel  that  we  would  not  perform 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  public  and 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  if  we 
did  not  correct  any  misunderstandings  or  mis- 
conceptions which  may  exist  concerning  the 
methods,  policies,  and  plans  of  this  company. 

The  pre-eminent  position  of  the  Cadil- 
lac Car  as  the  "Standard  of  the  World," 
its  recognition  as  the  criterion  of  excellence 
in  practical  construction,  are  not  matters  of 
mere  chance. 

For  eleven  years  the  Cadillac  has  been 
manufactured  and  marketed  upon  well- 
defined  principles.  Adherence  to  those  prin- 
ciples has  been  the  dominant  factor  in 
Cadillac  success. 

The  Cadillac  has  never  aspired  to  ideals 
set  by  others;  it  makes  its  own  ideals  and 
raises  them  higher  and  higher. 

The  Cadillac  has  never  striven  after  the 
achievements  of  other  plants;  it  is  a  school 
and  a  model  unto  itself. 

The  Cadillac  has  never  been  obliged  to 
make  apologies  for  its  product.  It  has  never 
been  obliged  to  smother  its  past,  nor  to 
discredit  it  by  wiping  the  slate  clean  and 
beginning  all  over  again. 

The  immaterial  and  the  impractical,  the 
fad  and  the  fallacy,  the  delusion  and  the 
shallow  "talking  point"  have  no  chapter  in 
the  "Story  of  the  Cadillac." 

The  "Story  of  the  Cadillac"  is  the  story 
of  that  mechanical  and  commercial  advance- 
ment which  makes  for  permanency.  The 
Cadillac  product  has  been  only  that  which 
its  makers  knew  to  be  right;  that  which 
its  makers  know  would  satisfy  and  give  to 
the  purchaser  "value  received"  in  abundant 
measure. 

The  policy  of  the  Cadillac  Company  has 
ever  been  to  avoid  exaggeration  and  over- 
drawn statements.  Its  policy  has  ever  been 
to  under-claim    rather    than   to   over-claim. 

The  Cadillac  Company  is  gratified  that 
the  public  feels  secure  in  accepting  Cad- 
illac representations  at  their  full  worth. 
These  representations  are  so  accepted  be- 
cause the  Cadillac  Company  has  never  mis- 
led and  because  the  public  could  always 
expect  and  has  always  received  more  than 
was  offered. 

The  Cadillac  Car  of  to-day  has  behind  it 
the  experience  gleaned  in  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  the  seventy-five  thousand  Cadillacs 
which  have  preceded  it — by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  high  grade  motor  cars  pro- 
duced by  any  one  manufacturer  in  the  world. 


The  Cadillac  Company  is  ever  alert — its 
ear  is  ever  to  the  ground;  it  feels  the  throb 
of  the  public  pulse.  Yet  never  has  it 
yielded  to  clamor  by  giving  endorsement 
to  principles  which  would  take  advantage 
of  the  uninitiated  or  the  uninformed,  even 
though  temporary  benefits  might  accrue. 

The  experimental  division  of  the  Cad- 
illac Company  is  not  excelled  in  the  motor- 
car industry.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  even 
equalled. 

Every  design,  every  appliance,  every  idea, 
every  principle  offered  which  has  a  sem- 
blance of  merit,  is  subjected  to  the  most 
gruelling  tests. 

For  every  idea  or  feature  adopted  or 
considered  worthy  of  the  Cadillac  seal  of 
approval,  scores  are  discarded. 

One  reason  why  most  of  the  new  ideas 
of  inventors  and  manufacturers  are  first 
offered  to  the  Cadillac  Company  is  be- 
cause these  inventors  and  manufacturers 
realize  that  with  the  Cadillac  seal  of  ap- 
proval,  their  future  is  practically  certain. 

As  an  example,  take  the  electrical  sys- 
tem of  automatic  cranking,  lighting  and 
ignition  first  introduced  by  the  Cadillac 
Company  and  now  used  almost  universally. 

Take  also  the  two-speed  axle  introduced 
into  the  present  Cadillac,  and  which  engi- 
neering authorities,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  predicting  will  soon  come  into 
general  use. 

Witness  this  from  "The  Automobile  En- 
gineer," published  in  London,  England. 
In  commenting  upon  Cadillac  engineer- 
ing progress  and  Cadillac  initiative,  it 
says: — 

"Already  there  is  a  very  decided 
movement  among  other  makers  to 
try  and  provide  some  type  of  two- 
speed  rear  axle  similar  to  the  Cadillac, 
for  1914  or  1915." 

In  our  experimental  division  we  have 
built  automobile  engines  of  almost  every 
conceivable  type  and  size  and  have  tested 
scores  which  we  did  not   make  ourselves. 

We  have  built  them  with  one,  with  two, 
with  three,  with  four,  and  with  six  cylinders. 
We  have  never  tried  five. 

We  have  cast  them  en  bloc,  we  have  cast 
them  in  pairs,  and  we  have  cast  them  singly. 
We  have  made  them  with  water  jackets, 
cast  integral  and  with  copper  water  jackets. 
We  found  the  latter  method  most  expensive, 
but  the  most  efficient  —  hence  we  use  it. 

We  built  cars  with  one  cylinder  engines, 
more  than  15,000  of  them,  and  they  were 
good  ones.  "One-lungers,"  they  were  called, 
and  they  are  practically  all  going  yet,  after 
eight  to  eleven  years  of  service,  hundreds 
of  them  having  passed  the  100,000  mile  mark. 

We  built  a  few  cars  with  two  cylinder 
engines,  and  they  were  as  good  as  that 
type  could  possibly  be  made.  But  we 
never  marketed  any  of  them,  although  the 
rumor  was  current  that  we  intended  doing  so. 

Yes,  and  we  built  cars  with  three  cylinder 
engines,  as  good  of  that  type  as  could  be 
made.  Probably  few  readers  ever  heard 
of  such  a  car.  Some  people  thought  they 
wanted   that   kind   and   they   bought   them. 


lint  not  from  us.  Rumor  had  it,  however, 
that   we  intended  to  market    them. 

Cars  with  four-cylinder  engines!  We 
have  built  and  distributed  more  than 
sixty  thousand  (60,000)  of  them.  That  was 
something   more    substantial    than   a   rumor. 

Cars  with  six  cylinder  engines!  We  have 
built  a  number  of  them  in  the  last  four  years. 
We  have  tested  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
they  proved  to  be  good  ones — by  com- 
parison. In  fact,  by  comparing  them 
point  for  point  with  a  number  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  "sixes,"  which  we  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  for 
our  own  enlightenment,  we  failed  to  find 
a  single  car  which,  in  our  opinion,  out- 
pointed our  own,  and  our  own  outpointed 
most  of  them. 

These  experiments  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  rumor  that  the  Cadillac  Company  con- 
templates marketing  a  six-cylinder  car. 
But, — as  in  the  cases  of  the  two  and  three- 
cylinder  cars — such  rumor  is  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  This  Company  has  no  such 
intention. 

And  we  made  other  comparisons  as  well; 
in  fact,  nothing  worth  while  was  overlooked 
or  omitted. 

Our  tests,  investigations,  experiments,  and 
comparisons  demonstrated  conclusively  to 
us,  that  a  four  cylinder  engine,  designed 
with  the  skill  and  executed  with  the  preci- 
sion which  characterizes  the  Cadillac  engine 
— and  scientifically  balanced,  affords  the 
highest  degree  of  all  'round  efficiency  pos- 
sible to  obtain. 

These  tests  further  demonstrated  that 
with  such  an  engine,  in  conjunction  with 
a  properly  designed  two-speed  axle,  there 
is  obtained  an  extraordinary  range  of  op- 
erating flexibility,  an  extraordinary  reduc- 
tion of  friction,  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
operation  and  maintenance  economy,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  luxurious  riding 
qualities,  and  a  reduction  of  vibration, 
particularly  at  high  speeds,  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

We  have  cited  the  foregoing  facts  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  them,  because  we  believe 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  public  to  make  the 
facts  known,  and  because  we  want  the 
public  to  know  that  the  Cadillac  Com- 
pany leaves  no  stone  unturned,  that  it 
spares  no  expense  in  its  efforts  to  dis- 
cover and  to  provide  that  which  it  knows 
to  be  right,  that  which  it  knows  will 
satisfy,  and  that  which  will  give  to  the 
buyer  "value received"  in  abundant  measure. 

And  above  all,  the  Cadillac  Company 
has  no  intention  of  departing  from  that 
policy. 

There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  Cadillac  policy 
than  the  fact  that  there  have  already 
been  manufactured  and  distributed  more 
than  9,000  of  the  1914  Model  Cadillacs, 
amounting  in  selling  value  to  more  than 
eighteen  millions  ($18,000,000)  of  dollars 
— a  volume  of  cars  which  nearly  equals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  all  other 
1914  high-grade  American  cars  combined, 
selling  at,  or  more  than,  the  Cadillac 
price,  regardless  of  their  number  of  cylinders. 

CADILLAC   MOTOR   CAR   CO. 

Detroit,   Michigan. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

February  .">. — The  Peruvian  Congress  meets  in 

extraordinary  session  and  chooses  a  junta  of 
six  men,  headed  by  Colonel  Bcnavidcs.  w  ho 
led  the  troops  in  the  revolution,  to  govern 
the  country  until  genera]  elections  can  be  held. 

February  6.  Sing  Gustav  of  Sweden  tells 
30,000  pilgrims  in  Stockholm  that  he  supports 
their  demand  for  an  increase  of  armaments 
and  pledges  himself  to  an  Immediate  solution 
of  the  defense  problem. 

The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire  makes  the 
Alcohol  Bill  more  drastic.  If  enacted  into 
law.  the  measure  will  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  towns  between  II  P.M.  and  !i  \  \i  . 
and   in   the   rural   districts  after  six  o'clock   in 

the  evening. 

February  7. — Gen.  Orestes  Zamor,  the  revolu- 
tionary   leader,    enters    tin-    capital    of    Haiti 

and  is  acclaimed   by   the  people. 

Wholesale  arrests  mark  the  suppression  of  an 

alleged  conspiracy   to  overthrow   Huerta. 

February    S. — Orestes     Zamor   is    elected     Presi- 
dent of  Haiti  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic. 
Bernardino  Machado.  ex-Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
forms  a  Portuguese  Cabinet  in  succession  to 
that  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Costa. 

February  9. — Earl  Albert  Staaff.  the  Swedish 
Premier,  and  the  entire  Cabinet  resign  in 
consequence  of  a  divergence  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  increasing  the  Swedish 
defensive  forces. 


Domestic 

Washington 

February  7. — The  Agricultural  Extension  Bill 
is  passed  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  adopts  in  modified  form  the  Xorris 
resolution,  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  continue  its  investigation  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  unani- 
mously reports  the  Lever  Bill  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  illiteracy  among  the  adult  population 
of  the  nation. 

February  9. — The  Senate  unanimously  passes  a 
bill  revising  the  military  law,  which  has  been 
unchanged  since  1800. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Fortification  Appropri- 
ation Bill,  carrying  $6,895,200,  and  increasing 
the  House  appropriations  for  artillery  and 
ammunition. 

February  10. — The  Shackleford  Bill,  appropri- 
ating $25,000,000  annually  to  aid  the  States  in 
constructing  and  maintaining  post  roads,  is 
passed  In  the  House  by  a  vote  of  282  to  42. 


General 

February     ">. — Colonel     Goethals    estimates    the 
yearly   cost  of  operating   the  Panama   Canal 
at  about  93,500,000. 
Ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  <<f  San  Francisco. 

becomes  a  Democratic  candidate  for  I  nileil 
States  Senator  from  California. 

February  6.  -A  $100,000,000  suit  of  the  state  of 

Texas  against  the  .Missouri.  Kansas  \  Texas 
Kailwax     of    Texas    is   settled    by    compromise 

without  penalty  of  fine. 
February  o.  ■-  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  of  the 

Panama  (anal  Commission,  suspends  John 
Burke,  manager  of  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment,  on   the  charge  of  accepting   gratuities 

amounting  to  nearly  si  10,000.  W.  F.  Shipley. 
Chief  clerk  of  the  Subsistence  Department,  is 
suspended  for  incompetence. 


Impossible. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  were 
frequently  in  court.  Sometimes  Murphy 
complained  of  bis  wife;  at  other  times 
Mrs.  Murphy  had  her  husband  arrested 
for  abuse,  and  ou  still  other  occasions 
neighbors  bad  them  both  in  court  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace  with  their  brawls.  The 
judge  was  becoming  rather  tired  of  having 
i  hem  before  him. 

"This  is  the  sixth  time  one  or  the  other 
of  you  have  been  up  before  me  for  fighting," 
lie  declared,  out  of  patience.  ;'  Now,  tell 
me  truthfully,  cannot  you  two  live  happily 
w  illiout  fighting?" 

"  No,  year  Honor,"  replied  Mrs.  Murphy; 
"  not  happily." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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FEDERAL    MILLIONS   FOR   GOOD  ROADS 


"R 


i AID  on  the  treasmy,"  "vicious  system  of  Federal 
paternalism,"  and  "Federal  aid  to  political  ma- 
chines" are  some  of  the  epithets  used  by  the  opposi- 
tion papers  in  their  comment 
on  the  Shackleford  Roads  Bill, 
recently  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  282  to  42,  and  its  friends 
are  just  about  as  emphatic  in 
their  praise  of  it.  "This,"  says 
the  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem.),  "is  potentially  the  fattest 
'pork  barrel'  ever  rolled  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  for  an  emptying 
among  hungry  patriots  and  bu- 
colic statesmen."  The  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  thinks 
the  rivers  and  harbors  "raids" 
have  always  been  "part  good," 
but  that  "the  present  grab  has 
no  good  whatever  in  it."  The 
measure,  fathered  by  Congress- 
man Dorsey  W.  Shackleford,  of 
Missouri,  provides  that  $25,000.- 
000  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
governments  annually  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  post- 
roads.  The  roads  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  Class  A  is  to 
be  surfaced  with  macadam,  con- 
crete, or  brick;  Class  B,  with 
gravel  or  sand  clay;  and  Class  C 
is  to  be  a  well-crowned  earth  road. 
The  expenditures  of  Federal 
money  on  the  three  classes  of 
thoroughfares  is  limited,  respec- 
tively, to  $60,  $30.  and  $15  per 
mile.  The  distribution  of  money 
would  be  based,  half  on  the  ratio 

of  population  and  half  on  the  ratio  of  post-roads.  The  States. 
or  subdivisions  thereof,  are  compelled  to  spend  as  much  per 
mile  as  the  Federal  Government,  and  all  work  must  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  county,  or  more  local  author- 


FATHER   OF  THE    GOOD-ROADS   MEASURE 


Congressman  Shackleford  thinks  Uncle  Sam  should  pay  for 
using  the  roads,  and  favors  giving  $25,000,000  a  year  for  il  or 
about  25  cents  apiece  for  each  of  us. 


ities,  the  Federal  authorities  prescribing  rules  for  construction 
and  maintenance  and  inspecting  the  work  before  the  money  is 
paid   over   from    the    national    fund.     Mr.    Shackleford    admits 

that  the  appropriation  per  mile 
is  small,  and  that  it  is  primarily 
the  duty  of  States  and  counties  to 
build  and  maintain  their  own 
highways,  but  argues  that  since 
the  Government  uses  some  of  the 
roads,  too,  in  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  mails,  it  is 
only  fair  that  it  should  con- 
tribute something  to  their  con- 
struction and  up-keep.  He  says 
Federal  aid  of  this  kind  would 
stimulate  the  good-roads  move- 
ment all  over  the  country,  and 
small  communities  would  be  im- 
measurably  benefited  by  having 
their  main  highways  put  in 
first-class  conditions.  Senator 
Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  the 
bill's  champion  in  the  Upper 
House,  says  that  he  considers 
"pork-barrel"  legislation  the  kind 
which  confers  benefits  upon  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  country  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  parts,  and 
that  "this  bill  provides  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  govern- 
ment funds  in  all  parts  of  the 
country."  To  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Shackleford  and  Senator 
Smith,  the  Dallas  News  (Dem.) 
makes  this  reply: 


"Both    the    total    which    the 
Government  gives  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  greed  and  jealousy  of  forty-eight  States,  and  the 
only  agreement  possible  will  be  that  which  a  legalized  bribery 
makes  acceptable. 

"But  the  bill  has  even  a  more  vicious  feature  than  this.      1 1 
provides    that    the   Governor    of    every    State    shall    determine 
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■when  its  allotment  is  to  bp  spent,  and  thai  the  method  of  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  exclusively. 
Thus  we  have  worshipful  reverence  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  righls  in  a  bill  that  in  reality  is  a  denial  of  that  doctrine. 
It  i-  the  ritual  of  State  rights  performed  by  men  who  find  that 
the  faith  which  they  profess  forbids  the  grab  they  want  to 
make  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  all  or  part  of  the  expense  of 
making  highways  for  the  States,  that  identical  reason  commands 
the  Federal  Governmenl  to  assert  a  corresponding  authority 
in  directing  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  But  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  would  give  umbrage 
rather  than  do  homage  to  the  State-rights  doctrine:  and  so.  in 
the  effort  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  heresy  while  committing 
the  sin  of  heresy,  these  gentlemen  have  contrived  a  trick  that 
is  too  simple  to  be  hypocritical." 

Another  Texas  Democratic  paper,  the  Fort  Wort  li  Record,  is 
opposed  to  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  State 
right-.     "A    Federal    appropriation   for  roads,    under   the   cir- 


THE  COLOSSUS  OF  ROADS. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

eumstanees,"  says  The  Record,  "is  a  pure  gratuity  to  the  States, 
for  which  Congress  has  no  moral  right  to  collect  revenue — and 
no  legal  right  according  to  the  honest  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion."    And  it  goes  on: 

"A  country  road  is  essentially  a  local  matter — local  to  the 
district  or  county  involved— and  it  becomes  a  State  matter 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  State  should  provide  the  methods  of 
practical  and  effective  local  taxation  and  establish  standards 
of  construction,  with  State  supervision  for  the  sake  of  inter- 
<li>trict  and  intercounty  uniformity  and  continuity. 

"We  are  not  much  concerned  about  the  details  of  the  bill, 
I  ho  many  of  its  provisions  are  unwise;  we  are  concerned  chiefly 
about  the  principle  and  the  effect  of  the  legislation. 

"Looking  to  the  National  Government  for  aid  in  local  gov- 
ernment is  bad  enough  when  the  aid  is  in  the  form  of  assistance 
in  administrative  affairs,  but  it  is  vastly  worse  in  the  form  of 
gifl  or  gratuity,  for  it  weakens  the  sense  of  self-reliance  which 
States  as  well  as  individuals  must  preserve  if  they  would  main- 
tail]  -ell-respect  and  develop  their  best-  qualities. 

"It  is  well  enough  for  i he  Federal  Government  to  contribute 
to  popular  education  on  the  value  of  good  roads,  on  economy  and 
efficiency  in  road-building,  and  to  furnish  expert  advice  if  need 
be.   but    to  collect    luxes  and  apply   I  hem  to  purely  local   uses  is 

indefensible  from  any  standpoint." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  ChronicU  (Rep.)  regards  the 
measure  as  being  one  of  many  pieces  of  Democratic  ext  ra\  agance. 
and  (piotes  Representative  Bereno  Payne's  remark  thai  "there 

are  BO  many   men   in  Congress  hanging  on    by   their  gills  thai    it 

is  do  use  to  argue  against  a  bill  like  this."  Assuming  that  the 
enactment  of  some  kind  of  a  Federal  aid  bill  into  law  is  almost 


inevitable,    William    Allen     White's     Emporia    Gazette    'Prog.) 
gives  us  this  bit  of  satirical  comment: 

"It's  probably  all  right.  We  shall  come  to  it  in  time;  but 
someway  it  does  seem  that  the  pork  in  this  new  barrel  is  a  little 
mite  strong.  Jerusalem  was  kept  clean  by  every  man  sweeping 
his  own  door.  That  is  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dividualism. There  is  in  The  Gazette  office  a  faint  and  always 
reminiscently  fragrant  odor  of  the  old  doctrine  that  "hangs 'round 
it  still.' and  so  we  are  inclined  to  pass  up  the  good-roads  measure. 
But  probably  it  will  come.  It  is  in  the  air.  There  seems  to 
be  a  healthy  normal  growth  toward  the  strengthening  of  the 
central  Covernment.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  times.  And 
so  long  as  it  is  young  and  vigorous  and  normal,  doubtless  it 
will  be  a  good  thing.  But  when  the  wolf  does  look  out  of  the 
windows,  when  the  New  Zealander  does  muse  mellowly  over 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  Republic,  he  will  read  out  the  decay  of 
i'rw  institutions,  not  by  the  growth  of  anarchy,  which  turns 
the  individual  mad,  but  by  socialism,  which  degenerates  him. 
But  these  days  are  a  long  way  off,  and  prophecy  is  'the  most 
pretentious  of  blunders.' 

"So  bring  along  the  bacon,  and  'with  God  be  the  resl !" 

Republican  Floor  Leader  Mann,  Democratic  Leader  Under- 
wood, and  Representative  Hinebaugh,  of  Illinois,  the  ranking 
Progressive  member,  gave  their  votes  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Mann 
declaring  that  the  cities  can  well  afford  out  of  their  wealth  to 
contribute  taxes  to  aid  the  country  in  the  construction  of  roads. 
Replying  to  those  who  argue  that  the  Government  hasn't  the 
money  to  spare,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels's  paper,  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  quotes  Congressman  Pou,  of  North 
Carolina,  as  saying  that  the  income  tax  will  bring  in  much 
more  revenue  than  was  expected.  The  News  and  Courier  prints 
this  also  from  Mr.  Pou: 

"The  Shackleford  Good  Roads  Bill  is  the  third  best  measure 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  many  years,  I  place 
the  Tariff  and  Currency  Bills  alone  ahead  of  it.  This  roads  bill 
benefits  more  people  directly  than  any  other  measure  of  its  kind 
ever  passed." 

Arguing  that  the  main  roads  ought  to  be  built  and  main- 
tained with  State  or  Federal  funds,  the  Toledo  Blade  (Prog 
says: 

"However  far  the  policy  of  direct  Federal  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  may  go,  whether  it  will  be  kept  in  check 
or  develop  into  a  scramble  for  appropriations,  il  can  never 
become  what  the  public  buildings  and  river  improvement  'pork- 
barrel'  bills  have  sometimes  been — sheer  waste  of  money.  The 
good  roads  built  will  be  used,  which  can  not  always  be  said 
of  the  channels  dredged.  They  will  benefit  whatever  section 
obtains  them,  but  many  a  community  which  has  been  blest 
with  a  public  building  has  paid  in  inconvenience  tor  the  activ- 
ities  of  its  representative  at  Washington. 

"The  automobile  justifies  Federal  aid  for  good  roads.  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  the  people  of  the  county  or  township  which 
improved  the  roads  were  the  ones  who  used  them.  It  was  only 
occasionally  that  a  stranger  came  along.  To-day  the  people 
who  get  the  most  use  from  the  best  roads  are  people  who  haven't 
contributed  a  penny  toward  their  building  or  up-keep.  The 
better  the  road,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  'outside'  traffic. 
The  highway  is  no  longer  a  local  institution.  It  is  a  State  and 
national  utility." 

The  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  moves  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  to  say  that  it  "marks  a  new  departure,  and  probably 
a  permanent  one,  in  the  attitude  of  the  National  Governmenl 
toward  the  great  cause  of  good  roads,"  and  that  "the  good- 
roads  movement  has  become  so  strong  and  its  support  so  uni- 
versal that  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Government  shall  yield  to 
its  influence  notwithstanding  the  long-standing  rule  of  the 
Stale-rights  party  against-  contributing  to  any  local  improve- 
ment within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State."  "Twenty-five  million 
dollars."  says  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.),  "is  but  a  drop  in  a 
bucket,  but  it  is  sufficient,  if  doubled  by  tin  legislatures  of  the 
various  Stales,  to  start  with."  The  Henderson  (Ivy.)  Journal 
(I)em.)  thinks  that  "if  old  General  Hancock  were  alive  to-day, 
he  might  still  insist  that  the  tariff  is  a  local  issue,  and  wo  might 
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ONE  OF  THE  BIG  GUNS  THAT  WILL  DEFEND  THE  CANAL. 

This  sixteen-inch  rifle  weighs  130  tons  and  throws  a  projectile  weighing  2,400  pounds. 
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HARD-PREST. 

— Reynolds  in  the  Portland  Oregnnian. 


UNTYING  THE  KNOT. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


PANAMA  DEFENSE  AND  ATTACK. 


agree  with  him,  instead  of  laughing  at  him,  as  his  contempo- 
raries did,  but  if  the  General  were  alive  he  would  have  to  admit 
that  there  is  an  issue  that  is  not  local  in  its  character,  and  that 
is  the  crying  problem  of  good  roads."  The  Kentucky  paper 
greets  the  bill  with,  "All  hail  to  a  piece  of  real  statesmanship!" 
And  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  (Dem.)  predicts  that: 

' '  This  will  do  more  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  than  any 
other  one  thing  that  we  can  think  of.  The  increased  valuation 
of  farm  lands  will  bring  to  the  various  treasuries  taxes  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  entire  system  of  main  roads  within  a  few 
years.  Better  roads  will  also  revolutionize  the  social  and  educa- 
tional life  of  our  country  people,  and  will  keep  the  young  men 
and  women  on  the  farms,  instead  of  driving  them  to  the  over- 
crowded cities  in  search  of  the  society  and  culture  for  which 
the  schools  have  given  them  a  taste." 

Here  are  some  paragraphs  from  a  speech  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  members  called 
"bucolic"  by  the  New  York  World.  Mr.  Ferris  attempts  to 
state  the  case  for  the  farmers: 

"We  must  spend  more  within  and  less  without.  Improve  the 
conditions  within,  and  we  will  have  no  fear  from  without. 

"  Internal  improvements,  in  which  the  plain  people  have  a  deep 
and  immediate  interest,  rather  than  a  remote  one,  will  do  more 


to  keep  us  a  happy,  closely  united,  and  contented  people  than 
all  the  subsidies  paid  to  railroads,  to  mail-ships  and  steam- 
ships, to  tariff  subsidies  and  high  duties  laid  on  the  one  least 
able  to  bear  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  least  in  need.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  the  American  people  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  be 
ground  down  by  inequalities  and  inequities  for  which  you  can 
give  no  good  or  adequate  answer. 

"Millions  for  post-offices  and  public  buildings  for  a  few  towns 
of  the  country  and  no  assistance  for  the  post-roads  and  the 
little  towns,  will  not  satisfy  them,  and  is  wrong  as  well. 

"A  billion-dollar  session  of  Congress  and  not  one  cent  for  posfr- 
roads  or  internal  improvements  will  not  satisfy  the  producers 
who  send  abroad  annually  $600,000,000  in  products  from  their 
toil,  zeal,  and  industry,  thereby  replenishing  our  Treasury  to 
the  brim. 

"You  have  arranged  tariff  schedules  for  the  manufacturer,  so 
that  his  riches  are  greater  than  he  ever  anticipated.  You  have 
subsidized  the  railroads  with  land  grants  until  they  have  grown 
corpulent  with  wealth.  You  have  increased  the  appropriations 
for  the  war  and  navy  until  the  patience  of  this  citizenship  is 
almost  exhausted,  and  now,  when  asked  to  do  something  for 
the  plain  citizen,  who  produces  more  every  year  than  he  himself 
consumes,  this  bill  will,  and  deserves  to  be,  the  most  popular 
bill  passed.  ,  It  is  the  starting  of  a  great  improvement  that 
will  go  on  and  on  after  we  are  gone.  We  shall  all  be  proud  of  the 
beginning." 
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UNLOCKING  ALASKA 

THE  ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT  of  Alaska's  vast 
natural  resources,  brought  to  a  virtual  standstill  eight 
years  ago  when  the  forces  of  conservation  and  spolia- 
tion locked  horns,  now  promises  to  start  again  and  to  proceed 
at  a  pace  which  should  soon  make  up  for  lost  time.  Xot  only 
have  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  bills  authorizing  the 
Government  to  build  and  operate  one  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
in  that  far-northern  territory,  l>ut  they  are  now  considering 
another  measure  which  provides  for  the  leasing  of  Alaskan  coal- 
lands,  the  income  from  royalties  and  rentals  "to  be  paid  into  a 
•ial  fund  for  Alaskan  development,  and  particularly  for  help- 


WHERE   THE    SNOW   THREATENS    THE    RAILROAD 
Frequent  snowslides  necessitate  these  sheds  over  many  sections  of  Alaskan  rail- 


roads, and  give  a  hint  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation. 

ing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  building  the  Government  railroad." 
The  effect  of  this  program  upon  Alaska,  according  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  will  be  to  make  of  it  not  merely 
a  region  of  mines  and  fisheries  supporting  some  65,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  a  land  "of  towns,  farms,  mills,  and  factories,  support- 
ing millions  of  people  of  the  hardiest  and  most  wholesome  class." 
With  a  leasing  system  which  "lays  all  practicable  safeguards 
against  monopoly  and  yet  permits  of  large  working  areas." 
and  with  a  Government  railroad,  or  railroads,  running  from  the 
coast  northward  into  the  undeveloped  interior,  "a  new  Alaska 
will  be  possible,"  declare-  Secretary  Lane,  because  "coal  and 
iron,  coal  and  copper,  will  be  brought  together,  and  where  these 
come  together,  as  all  know,  great  communities  arise."  Nor  is  it 
a  treasure-house  of  mineral  wealth  only  which  is  to  be  unlocked, 
since  agricultural  experts  estimate  that  in  her  interior  valleys 
and  adjacent  low  foothills  Alaska  has  approximately  100.000 
square  miles  of  territory  available,  when  cleared,  for  farming 
or  grazing. 

Altho  Alaska  is  one-fifth  the  si/.e  of  the  1'nited  States,  and 
twelve  times  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  has  at  present 
Idas  than  500  miles  of  railroads:  and  of  this  total,  according  to 
Mr.  Owen  Wilson,  "about  a  third  is  narrow  gage,  and  one 
stretch  of  71  miles  is  not  in  operation  except  with  dog  team-." 
Writing  in  The  World's  Work  for  March.  Mr.  Wilson  points  out 
how  this  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  with  the  consequent 
enormous  expense  of  moving  freight,  baa  been  the  chief  factor  in 
keeping  desolate  this  great  mining  and  agricultural  region  whose 

latitude  is  no  more  northerh   than  that  of  Sweden.      "The  people 

of  Alaska,"  he  Bays,  "have  a  vision  of  the  valleys  of  their  interior 


territory  dotted  with  towns  of  permanent  industry,  where  men 
make  their  homes  and  rear  their  families,  towns  with  smelters, 
machine-shops,  stores,  churches,  and  schools  built  from  the 
surrounding  hills  and  fed  with  the  produce  of  adjacent  farms." 
But  between  this  vision  and  its  realization  stands  the  trans- 
portation problem.  Under  present  conditions,  he  tells  us.  the 
freightage  alone  on  the  necessaries  of  life  costs  on  an  average 
50  a  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  interior. 
Of  the  immense  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of  this  interior 
country  we  have  long  heard.  Of  its  less  familiar  agricultural 
possibilities  Mr.  Wilson  writes: 

"It  is  not  southeastern  coastal  Alaska,  but  central  Alaska — 
the  Tanana,  the  Susitna.  and  the  Kushokwim  valleys — that  is 
looked  upon  to  yield  the  produce  and  to  feed  the  cattle 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
Fairbanks  is  on  the  same  latitude  as  ( 'hristiania.  and  the 
agricultural  valleys  of  Xorway  and  Sweden  are  as  far 
north  as  the  Alaskan  valleys.  The  climate  of  inland 
Alaska,  behind  Mt.  McKinley  and  the  glaciers,  is 
similar  to  the  climate  of  Alberta.  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba,  which  have  recently  made  such  strides  in 
agriculture.  Moreover,  there  has  been  enough  farm- 
ing in  the  interior  to  show  that  it  is  practicable.  In 
the  timbered  country,  after  the  trees  and  moss  are 
cleared  away,  the  first  summer's  sun  thaws  the  surface, 
and  in  the  second  summer  the  ground  is  ready  for 
crops;  and  there  are  wide  sweeps  of  grass  land  that  do 
not  have  to  be  cleared  at  all." 

In  urging  Government-built  railroads  to  open  up 
this  region,  Secretary  Lane  points  out  that — 

"The  charges  fixt  should  be  lower  for  years  to  come 
than  would  justify  private  investment.  I  would  build 
and  operate  these  highways  in  the  same  spirit  that  the 
counties  or  the  States  build  wagon-roads — not  for  reve- 
nue, but  for  the  general  good." 


For  assurance  that  Alaska  is  a  treasure-house  well 
worth  unlocking  we  have  only  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
Alaskan  statistics  recently  published  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Among  the 
outstanding  facts  there  tabulated  we  read: 


"Alaska's  production  of  gold  for  the  year  1912 
was  S17, 398,943;  that  of  our  gold  State,  California,  whose 
population  is  thirty-seven  times  as  great,  was  only  Spi.<i2s.500. 

"Alaska's  per  capita  production  of  copper,  the  mining  of 
which  is  only  begun,  is  now  equal  to  the  per  capita  production 
of  Montana.  It  has  coal-fields  of  greater  area  than  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  arable  lands  greater  than  the  entire  State 
of  Oregon.  Tin,  iron,  gypsum,  and  oil  are  found  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  its  marble-quarries  rival  those  of  Vermont. 

"The  reindeer  industry,  established  in  1902  with  1.280  head, 
has  spread  until  the  forty-seven  herds  number  38,000  head,  and 
promises  to  become  a  valuable  source  of  food  supply;  while  the 
extent  of  its  fishing-grounds  exceed  those  of  all  the  States  com- 
bined, and  are  excelled  nowhere  in  the  world.  Its  undeveloped 
water-power  exceeds  that  of  the  entire  Pacific  <  !oas1  St  a: 

Editorial  opposition  to  the  building  of  a  Government  railroad 
in  Alaska,  as  was  pointed  out  in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
January  31,  was  chiefly  based  on  the  fear  that  it  might  prove 
the  entering  wedge  for  the  Government  ownership  of  all  rail- 
roads. In  Congress  also,  altho  the  bills  passed  both  houses 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  as 
measures  of  "state  socialism."  A  great  many  papers,  however, 
now  agree  that  the  situation  in  Alaska  is  so  exceptional  that 
the  method  of  meeting  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  establishing 
a  precedent  for  railroading  nearer  home. 

The  opening  of  Alaska  is  naturally  of  special  interest  to  our 
Pacific  ('oast  ports,  and  we  find  the  San  Francisco  Chronid* 
(Ind.).  while  opposed  on  principle  to  ( ioverninent-owned 
railroads,  rejoicing  that  "with  the  Panama  Canal  bringing  new 
commerce  from  the  BOUth  and  Alaska  pouring  out  her  treasures 
in  the  north,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  destined 
to  greater  prosperity  than  the  imagination  can  compass." 
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BRINGING    THE    JOBLESS    MAN   TO   THE 
MANLESS   JOB 

THO  THE  PROBLEM  of  the  unemployed  this  winter 
may  seem  "to  exist  only  in  a  few  populous  cities,"  as 
an  Eastern  paper  avers,  it  is  serious  enough  to  engage 

1  lie  attention  not  only  of  local  but  of  State  and  Federal  officials. 
For  in  New  York  the  number  of  unemployed  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  350,000,  while  75,000  men  are  said  to  be  out  of  work 
in  Philadelphia,  25,000  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  15,000  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  large  numbers  in  other  cities.  "Counting  Chicago, 
where  the  unemployed  have  thronged  as  never  in  years,"  the 
New  York  Sun  thinks  it  "'safe  to  say  that  our  three  chief  cities 
contain  to-day  some  hah  million  workers  lacking  their  normal 
means  to  gain  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  dependents." 
Several  dozen  other  cities  have  also  become  havens  for  the 
"hard-prest  hunters  of  bread,"  adds  The  Sun,  and  "to  allow 
another  half  million  of  idle  hands,  somewhat  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, would  be  to  reckon  the  country's  unemployed  at  a 
million.  This  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  in  thirty  among 
the  producing  part  of  our  normally  busy  population."  Some 
point  out  that  many  of  these  non-workers  belong  to  trades  in 
which  work  is  naturally  slack  or  entirely  laid  aside  at  this  season; 
others  are  of  the  opinion,  which  President  Wilson  is  said  to 
share,  that  the  reports  are  being  "stretched"  for  political 
purposes.  However  this  may  be,  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  stir  the  newly  appointed  Federal  Industrial  Com- 
mission to  undertake  "an  immediate  investigation  looking 
toward  action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment." During  the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  officially  an- 
nounced, "the  activities  of  four  of  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tors will  be  restricted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  unemployment  in 
industrial  centers  from  Boston  to  Kansas  City  and  a  critical 
analysis  of  public  and  private  employment  agencies."  The 
ma\rors  of  the  larger  cities  will  be  asked  to  help  furnish  data  on 
unemployment.  The  Commission  realizes,  says  its  chairman. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  "that  present  conditions  in  the  labor 
market  are  practically  the  same  as  in  every  year  at  this  season, 
and  that  the  problem  is  a  permanent  one."  As  one  remedy 
for  this  permanent  condition,  there  will  be  gathered  "material 
for  the  preparation  of  a  measure  establishing  a  Federal  bureau 
to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  public  and  private  agencies 
and  to  direct  movements  of  migratory  workers."  Mr.  Walsh 
then  pictures  the  seekers  of  work  in  the  manufacturing  centers: 

"Groups  numbering  from  100  to  1,000  stand  outside  our  great 
industrial  plants  each  morning  at  six  o'clock  hoping  the  foremen 
will  pull  them  out  of  line  and  put  them  to  work.  They  arc 
thankful  if  they  get  only  a  few  hours'  work. 

"Poorly  nourished  and  thinly  clad,  these  men  gather  each 
morning  and  then  may  drift  away  to  the  cheap  saloons  or  cheap 
lodging-houses  to  wait  for  any  other  chance. 

"None  can  see  this  spectacle  without  realizing  that  it  is  some- 
thing society  can  not  afford  to  tolerate.  Au  employer  never 
thinks  of  laying  off  his  bookkeeper  or  clerk  after  employing  him 
three  or  four  hours  in  a  day  or  three  or  four  days  in  a  week. 

"The  problem  of  continuous  employment  for  laborers  is  more 
difficult,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to 
check  the  increase  in  our  great  army  of  hopeless,  homeless  men. 
If  nothing  else  will  avail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  urge  insurance 
against  non-employment." 

A  little  further  light  on  the  Commission's  plans  is  given  by 
another  member,  Mrs.  .1.  Borden  Harriman: 

"The  greatest  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  connection  is 
to  provide  for  men  who  are  engaged  in  seasonal  occupations. 
Many  men  are  engaged  in  trades  that  keep  them  busy  for  stated 
periods  in  the  year.  At  other  periods  they  find  it  difficult  to 
get  employment  along  other  lines 

"Very  promising  is  the  movement  in  which  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
and  others  are  now  engaged  to  do  away  so  far  as  possible  with 
slack  and  rush  reasons  in  the  various  trades.  In  New  York 
some  of  the  manufacturers  have  already  made  progress  toward 


continuous,   all-the-year-around   operation,   where   before   their 

plants  were  idle  during  certain   months 

"There  will  always  remain  industries,  such  as  agriculture, 
lumbering,  and  construction  work,  in  which  thousands  of  the 

men   must    be  laid  off  each   winter.      The  task  of  learning  when 

these  laborers  can  be  employed  during  the  winter  season  and  of 
distributing  this  information  is  one  that  a  Federal  bureau  might 
well  undertake." 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  estimate  the  number 
of  men  out  of  work  or  to  do  much  more  than  guess  at  the  reasons 
for  their  lack  of  employment,  il    is  obvious  that  authorities  will 


AN  OBSTACLE  TO  RAILROADING  IN  ALASKA. 

Child's  Glacier,  a  fourteen-mile  river  of  ice,  ends  in  this  wall  three 
miles  wide  and  three  hundred  feet  high.  Icebergs  from  this  glacier  carried 
away  a  steel  bridge  of  the  Copper  River  Railway. 

differ.  One  New  York  expert  cuts  25.000  off  Mr.  Walsh's 
estimate  of  350,000  jobless  ones  in  the  metropolis,  and  another 
calls  it  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  saying  that  the  situation  is 
"serious,  but  not  alarming."  The  New  York  papers  agree  that 
an  unduly  large  proportion  of  New  York's  unemployed  belong- 
elsewhere,  having  been  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mayor  Mitchel  is  one  of  those  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  city  is  "confronted  with  a  real  problem  of  excessive  unem- 
ployment." He  is  imprest  by  the  fact  that  the  lodgers  at  the 
municipal  lodging-house  during  November,  December,  and 
January  were  more  than  double  the  number  in  the  same  period 
in  the  previous  year,  "almost  exactly  double  the  number  of  the 
same  period  in  1911-12,  and  greater  by  11,000  than  in  the  same 
periods  in  the  two  preceding  years  combined."  He  asks  New 
York  emplo3Ters  to  help  out  by  "having  work  done  now  which 
they  would  ordinarily  postpone  or  let  go  altogether."  And  he 
has  instituted  a  central  employment  exchange  to  bring  "the 
manless  job  and  the  jobless  man  together."  The  plan,  explains 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  "is  to  secure  from  all  employment 
agencies  regular  reports  of  jobs  for  which  they  have  no  suitable 
applicants.  A  central  clearing-house  or  information  exchange  will 
help  all  private  employment  bureaus  tobringmenandjobstogether 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  either."  The  Mayor  is  also  con- 
sidering the  employment  of  a  permanent  unemployed  commission. 
Other  Eastern  cities  have  been  taking  similar  steps,  and  in 
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Boston  the  Massachusetts  Free  Employment 
Bureau  baa  round  jobs  for  21,000 applicants. 
The  recent  snows  have  given  temporary 
employment  to  thousands  in  the  cities  af- 
fected. The  doings  <>f  the  "jobless  armies" 
in  the  West  were  discust  in  a  recent  issue: 
the  most  interesting  development  there  is 
the  announcement  that  another  "Coxey's 
Army"  is  being  formed  to  march  on 
Washington. 

Some  <io  not  believe  that  this  winter  is 
really  so  much  worse  than  its  predecessors 
in  this  matter  of  unemployment.  Thoae 
who  do  tail  to  agree  as  to  the  reason,  or 
frankly  give  it  up.  Republican  politicians 
are  freely  blaming  it  all  on  Democratic  sins, 
committed  or  expected.  A  Democratic 
paper,  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star,  sees  indus- 
trial enterprise  flourishing,  and  has  "no 
doubt  that  the  railroad  companies,  by 
stopping  improvements,  throwing  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work,  are  the 
principal  cause  of  unemployment."  Social- 
ists tell  us  that  "high  tariff,  low  tariff,  or 
no  tariff,  currency  reform  or  no  currency 
reform,  your  conditions  are  just  the  same 
and  must  remain  the  same  until  the  neces- 
sary means  of  life  are  owned  by  those  who 
use  them."  Most  non-Socialist  papers, 
however,  agree  that  unemployment  is 
in  large  part  "due  to  failure  to  get  the 
man  and  the  job  together."     As  the  New  York  World  observes: 

"Every  summer  our  farmers  suffer  for  lack  of  help  at  high 
wages  with  good  board.  Every  winter  our  cities  fill  with  idle 
men,  for  some  of  whom  there  is  work  if  they  knew  where  to 
look  for  it.  Humanity  has  no  greater  task  than  that  of  cutting 
down  seasonal  idleness  and  enabling  the  willing  man  out  of  work 
to  find  a  task  if  there  is  one  waiting  him  anywhere.  After 
this  has  been  attended  to,  it  will  be  time  for  greater  severity 
toward  those  whose  real  ambition  is  to  live  without  working." 


PEHI     S    LATEST  EX-PRESIDENT. 


Guillermo  Billinghurst  was  re- 
moved from  the  presidency  by  a 
military  uprising  when  he  tried  to 
institute  a  reform  budget  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress. 


engagement  between  the  Felix  Diaz  f<  rces 
and  Madero's  soldiers,  when  President  Ma- 
dero  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  imprisonment  of  Madero  the 
Foreign  Minister.  Pedro  Lascurian,  took  the 
oath  of  President  and  Huerta  succeeded 
him  as  Foreign  Minister,  thus  carrying  out 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  must  become  Pro- 
visional President.  Huerta  was  then  elected 
Provisional  President  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress in  compliance  with  the  Constitution. 

"(  t'l.  Oscar  Bena vides  occupied  practically 
the  same  military  position  as  did  Huerta. 
and  led  the  revolt  against  President  Gui- 
llermo Billinghurst  which  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  the  Mi  ister  of  War  and  Marine 
and  the  imprisonment  of  President  Billing- 
hurst. The  Peruvian  Congress  then  swore 
in  a  junta  Government,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Colonel  Benavides,  in  the  office 
of  'President  of  the  Junta  and  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine.'" 

It  is  not  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases, 
however,  but  their  difference,  that  impn 
Mr.  Pederico  Alfonso  Pezet,  Peruvian  Minis- 
ter to  Washington,  who  makes  the  following 
statement  through  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.): 


RECOGNIZING   THE  REVOLUTIONISTS 

IN   PERU 

IF  PERU  surprized  our  State  Department,  as  the  Washington 
correspondents  report,  by  its  sudden  and  successful  palace 
revolution  of  February  4,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
eighl  persons,  the  exile  of  President  Billinghurst,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  junta  Government  under  Colonel  Benavides, 
President  Wilson  seems  to  ha\e  passed  the  surprize  on  to  our 
editors  by  his  prompt  recognition  of  the  new  Administration. 
What  becomes  of  consistency,  they  ask,  if  we  recognize  Benavides 
and  refuse  to  recognize  Huerta?  As  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
(Dem.j  points  out,  President  Billinghurst  was  the  constitution- 
ally elected  President  of  Peru,  with  two  more  years  of  his  term 
to  serve.  And  "did  not  President  Wilson  some  time  ago  an- 
nounce that  he  would  discountenance  all  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  American  States  by  unconstitutional  means, 
and  would  refuse  lo  treat  with  any  (lovernment  not  properl.v 
chosen  by  the  people?"  The  alleged  parallel  between  the  case 
of  Genera]  Huerta  and  the  case  of  Colonel  Benavides  is  thus 
outlined  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.): 

"Both  Huerta  and  Benavides  were  military  leaders.  Kadi 
uted  a  coup  d'itai  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stituted Government,  and  each  accomplished  his  own  election 
a-  Provisional    President    by   his  respective  ("ongress. 

"General  Huerta  was  post-commander  in  Mexico  City, 
having  been  appointed  alter  General  Villar  was  wounded  in  the 


"The  recent  coup  d'etat  in  Lima  by  which 
President  Billinghurst  was  removed  from 
the  Presidency  can  not  be  regarded  as  an 
'  appeal  to  arms '  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense  of  that  phrase  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
President  Wilson  undoubtedly  intended 
when  he  issued  his  statement  regarding  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  this  hemisphere. 

"The  actions  of  President  Billinghurst  in  defying  the  national 
Congress,  in  proclaiming  the  budget  to  be  in  effect  without  the 
required  sanction  of  the  Congress,  and  in  proposing  to  dissoh  e 
Congress  because  of  its  opposition  to  his  policies  were  unconstitu- 
tional. It  was  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  obtain  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  a  constitutional  manner.  Manifestly  this 
was  possible  only  through  an  appeal  by  Congress  to  the  military 
power.     This  was  the  step  taken. 

"To-day  Peru  is  being  governed  in  an  orderly  and  constitu- 
tional manner  through  the  constitutionally  elected  Congress 
with  a  junta,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  political 
parties  in  Congress  acting  as  the  provisional  executive  power. 
The  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  Benavides.  has  been  selected  as  the 
head  of  this  junta,  since  obviously  such  an  executive  body  can- 
not make  effective  its  orders  without  some  one  acting  as  a  head. 

"It  must  be  plain  to  any  thinking  person  that  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  situation  in  Peru  and  that  obtaining 
to-day  in  Mexico  or  in  Haiti,  where  there  is  warfare  or  has  been 
warfare.  The  movement  in  Peru  has  not  had  as  its  object  the 
elevation  of  any  one  manor  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition. 

"It  was  a  movement  designed  to  remove  the  one  danger  to 
constitutional  government  that  exists  in  Peru,  and  this  it  has 
accomplished  in  the  most  effective  and  peaceful  manner  possible." 

Mr.  Pe/.et  ingratiatingly  informs  us  that  "unquestionably  the 
change  in  (lovernment  will  mean  much  to  the  United  States." 
because  "those  now  in  power  arc  possest  of  the  friendliest  feel- 
ings for  the  United  States."  and  "have  come  into  power  as  the 
defenders  of  constitutional  government." 

While  Col.  Oscar  Benavides  heads  the  new  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, we  gather  from  some  of  the  Lima  dispatches  that  the 
moving  .-spirit  of  the  revolution  was  Dr.  Augusto  Durand,  who 
has  led  several  revolutions  in  Peru.  "Durand."  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "seems  to  be  a  professional  agitator; 
he  took  part  in  the  rebellion  against  President  Pardo  in  1008, 
and  later  against  President  Leguia."  The  friction  between 
President  Billinghurst  and  his  Congress,  The  Republican  goes  on 
to  explain,  was  caused  bj  Ins  reform  budget  which  aimed  at 
reducing  the  national  debt  and  cutting  down  appropriations. 
Altho  this  financial  program  "seemed  to  be  a  very  good  thing 
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for  Peru,"  says  The  Republican,  the  Congress  adjourned  Last 
December  without  approving  it.  Of  President  Billinghurst's 
way  of  meeting  this  difficult  situation  we  road: 

"On  December  29  he  issued  an  executive  decree,  usurping 
the  powers  of  Congress  by  putting  his  budget  into  effect  .Janu- 
ary 1.  The  last  article  of  this  decree  was,  'The  executive  will  give 
an  account  to  Congress  of  his  acts.'  Congress  would  a  pparently 
have  been  warranted  in  impeaching  him,  but  the  coup  d'etat 
has  forestalled  that." 

While  we  find  many  expressions  of  surprize  at  Washington's 
prompt  recognition  of  the  new  Government  at  Lima,  we  find 
lew  of  disapproval.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
remarks  that — 

"We  could  not  very  well  do  otherwise  than  recognize  a 
Government  de  facto  in  a  foreign  country  whose  authority  is 
unchallenged,  which  meets  with  the  seeming  acquiescence  of 
the  people,  and  has  the  support  of  the  remnants  of  the  pre- 
ceding Government  de  jure." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
notes  that,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  in  Peru,  "there  are  now 
revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Mexico,  Haiti,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and 
Ecuador."  

STANDARD  OIL  AND  CHINA,  PARTNERS 

THE  WISE  VIRGINS  who  carried  oil  for  their  lamps 
that  they  might  be  "trimmed  and  burning"  when 
needed  were  perhaps  no  wiser  than  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  to-day  which  carried  lamps  for  its  oil  to  consumers 
in  China  and  established  its  business  oh  so  firm  a  basis  that 
when  the  Chinese  Government  decided  to  develop  its  oil-lands 
it  naturally  turned  to  the  American  company  for  aid.  The 
Standard  Oil  officials  were  ready  and  willing,  and  there  was 
signed  a  few  days  ago  what  Vice-President  Bemis,  of  the  New 
York  corporation,  believes  to  be  the  first  partnership  arrange- 
ment that  "has  ever  been  made  between  a  great  nation  and  a 
private  corporation."  In  a  few  weeks,  we  are  informed,  the 
American  petroleum-experts  will  be  "punching  holes  in  the 
ground  around  Cheng-te-fu  and  watching  the  first  Chinese  oil 
spout  forth."  The  Standard  Oil  officials  "expect  to  spend 
$6,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  this  new  partnership  in  the  near 
future,"  and  to  reap  large  profits.  They  believe  that  the  Chinese 
Government  also  will  find  itself  well  repaid,  that  the  United 
States  will  gain  in  commercial  prestige  in  China,  and  that 
trade  between  the  two  countries  will  be  reawakened.  These 
beliefs,  it  should  be  said,  are  shared  by  the  press.  No  one 
doubts  the  value  of  the  new  field  for  the  Standard.  China, 
thinks  the  New  York  Times,  "has  never  had  profits  from  its 
natural  resources  comparable  to  those  which  it  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  realize";  "the  competitors  of  Standard  Oil  have  been  heard 
to  complain,  but  never  the  partners."  And  considering  the 
probable  impetus  to  American  investment  in  China,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  ventures  to  say  that  "the  great 
enterprise  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States." 

While  the  details  of  the  Standard  Oil's  contract  have  not  been 
published,  the  New  York  Times  hears  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment "becomes  the  junior  partner."  And  The  Sun  explains,  in 
an  article  based  on  an  interview  with  Vice-President  Bemis: 

"The  work  of  development  is  to  proceed  under  a  Chinese- 
American  company,  in  which  the  Standard  Company  holds  a 
large  majority  control,  with  the  Chinese  Government  sharing 
the  profits  of  development  as  its  partner. 

"The  Standard  gets  the  right  of  exploration  and  development 
in  the  two  great  northern  provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shensi,  to 
begin  with,  besides  other  provinces.  It  has  the  vitally  essential 
privilege  of  building  railroads  and  pipe-lines,  in  addition  to  the 
sinking  of  oil-wells,  establishment  of  warehouses,  storage-tanks, 
and  all  that  accompanies  oil  development. 

"One  of  the  most  far-reaching  grants  is  the  guaranty  of  the 


Government  thai  it  will  assume  control  of  all  lands  needed  for 
this  development,  and  in  turn  will  give  these  to  the  partnership 
company." 

The  company  has  "absolute  confidence  in  China  and  the 
Chinese,"  says  Mr.  Bemis,  and  for  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  good  reason: 

"We  have  been  in  China  for  many  years,  doing  only  a  business 
with  the  consumer.     In  all  that  time  in  over  $100,000,000  of 
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THE   NEW   LIGHT  OF  THE   EAST. 

When  the  Standard  Oil  Company  first  went  to  China,  they  found 
their  sales  limited  by  the  fact  that  most  people  had  no  suitable 
lamps.  Some  even  used  the  new  oil  in  old  cans  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
for  a  wick  "  and  they  produced  nothing  but  smudge  and  darkness." 
So  this  lamp  was  devised  and  sold  at  7V2  cents.  875.000  lamps 
were  sold  the  first  year,  and  2.000.000  the  next,  while  oil  sales  went 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  its  inventor,  Vice-Fresident  Bemis, 
remarks,  "  this  lamp  of  mine  has  promoted  industry  in  China  and 
been  a  great  uplift  to  the  nation.  They  couldn't  work  on  their  silk 
after  4  o'clock  in  the  day  before  they  had  it  Now  they  can  work 
into  the  night."  The  words  "  Mei  Poo"  on  the  chimney,  we  are 
told,  are  a  sort  of  trade-mark  and  mean  that  in  China  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  recognized  as  "amiable  and  trustworthy." 


business,  with  the  yearly  business  now  reaching  nearly  $20,000,- 
000  and  with  over  $20,000,000  permanent  investment  in  the 
country,  we  have  lost  in  bad  accounts  only  634  taels,  about  $450." 

"We  have  lent  China  no  money,"  explains  Mr.  Bemis,  but, 
he  adds: 

"If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  had  the  confidence  to  go 
into  China,  why  do  not  our  bankers  put  their  money  into  the 
country?  I  appeal  to  the  bankers  of  the  country  to  join  this 
movement  and  invest  great  amounts  in  China." 

Mr.  Willard  D.  Straight,  who  represented  our  bankers  in 
China  in  arranging  for  the  "Six-Power  loan,"  agrees  with  the 
Standard  Oil  officials  that  their  partnership  should  mean  much 
to  American  business  men  and  bankers.  The  transaction,  he 
says,  "should,  by  creating  added  security,  increase  China's 
borrowing  power."  Rejoicing  reported  at  Washington  over  the 
incident  is  justified,  thinks  the  New  York  World.  "A  great 
American  interest  has  gone  abroad  on  its  own  legs,"  and  "opened 
the  way  for  enterprise  without  waiting  for  sanction  and  security 
from  Washington."     In  the  capital,  according  to  the  New  York 
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orrespondent.  it  is  considered  the  most  important  event 
since  our  withdrawal  from  the  loan  negotiations,  and, 

"Taken  together  with  the  successful  endeavor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  arrange  for  American  construction  of  a  $20,- 
000,000  river-improvement  project  in  China,  and  the  reported 
arrangement  between  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the 
Chi  ivernment,  it  is  now  declared  that  American  enter- 
prise can  succeed  in  China  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  if  il 
is  not  supported  diplomatically  by  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion  

'"It  is  recognized  that  should  there  be  difficulties  with  the 
Chinese  Government  in  the  future,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
will  have  the  right  to  demand  and  expect  the  diplomatic  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  Government  regardless  of  its  present 
policy  toward  American  enterprise  abroad." 

The  possibilities  for  American  enterprise  are  thus  sketched 
by  the  Xew  York  Commercial: 

'This  peaceful  invasion  of  China  by  American  business  men 
possest  of  ample  capital  for  developing  great  industries  may 
be  as  important  for  this  country  as  was  the  formation  of  the 
Blast  India  Company,  which  entered  and  finally  conquered  Hin- 
dustan with  its  300,000,000  inhabitants  and  made  it  the  greatest 
of  all  the  British  possessions.  We  will  wage  no  war  of  conquest 
in  China,  but  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  country 
and  of  the  necessary  means  of  communication  by  rail  and  water 
in  the  interior  provinces  will  make  the  new  Republic  of  China 
strong  and  able  to  cope  with  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  been 
hard  to  surmount 

"What  Standard  Oil  interests  will  attempt  to  do  in  China 
will  be  confined  to  comparatively  narrow,  tho  very  important 
lines,  but  the  time  is  opportune  for  other  Americans  to  enter 
the  same  field  and  establish  trade  relations  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  seems  to  be  the  psychological  moment  when  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  should  reach  out  to  capture  the 
trade  of  countries  in  which  they  are  not  at  present  well  estab- 
lished. Every  great  manufacturer  in  Europe  will  have  his  eyes 
upon  China,  and  the  present  advantage  of  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  soon  be  lost.  All  should  push 
on  together  to  capture  this  great  and  promising  field  of  com- 
mercial enterprise." 

That  the  Standard  Oil  partnership  is  a  good  bargain  for 
China,  too,  our  editors  have  no  doubt.  As  the  New  York  Times 
observes,   the  Chinese  are  now  awake  to  the  possibilities  of 


wealth  in  their  natural  resources.    They  have  sought  aid  "where 
it  could  be  most  efficiently  given.'' 

"By  the  grant  of  liberal  participation  in  profits  they  secure 
the  cooperation  of  what  is  commonly  considered  the  most 
efficient  industrial  organization  in  the  world.  They  buy  experi- 
ence ready-made,  and  with  it  unequaled  capacity  for  solving 
the  problems  of  production  and  manufacture  and  distribution. 
and  that  ingenuity  in  'making  every  edge  cut  '  which  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  has  shown  in  the  profitable  use  of  by-products." 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  Standard  Oil  bargain  will,  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce's  opinion,  "tend  to  the  manifest 
increase  of  national  wealth,  to  the  quickening  of  national  energv . 
and  the  promotion  of  new  forms  of  national  industry."  The 
Hartford  Courant  calls  it  "the  best  stroke  of  business  done  by 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the  good  of  China  since  the  Manehu 
rule  was  overthrown."  And  the  Hartford  paper,  defying  those 
who  look  upon  the  Standard  Oil  as  a  "public  ogre."  declare- 
that  the  evil  of  graft  in  Chinese  officialdom  may  be  cured  by  con- 
tact with  Standard  Oil  methods.  Standard  Oil  men,  we  are  told, 
"pay  their  men  well,  and  they  insist  upon  being  well  served. 
making  each  dollar  invested  produce  its  estimated  result  of 
service;  and  it  is  exactly  this  method  that  the  new  China  needs 
to  establish  and  enforce  in  order  to  raise  her  public  service  to 
an  honest  and  honorable  level  of  stability  and  usefulness." 

Yet  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Peking  correspondence  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  there  are  protests  against  the  partner- 
ship in  China,  not  alone  from  the  Japanese,  who  are  apparently 
outmaneuvered,  but  from  influential  Chinese,  who  request  the 
cancellation  of  the  contract.  The  same  correspondent,  noting  t  he 
concessions  recently  given  to  Americans  and  another  to  a 
Japanese  mining  syndicate,  declares  that  "it  is  daily,  almost 
hourly,  growing  more  patent  that  China  is  being  sold  up  and 
that  a  general  scramble  is  beginning."  And  he  quotes  from  a 
Presidential  appeal  to  the  Provinces  the  statement  that  "if  the 
liabilities  now  existing  are  not  paid,  the  financial  control  will  be 
seized  by  foreigners."  The  "ruination  of  Egypt  and  Korea." 
says  the  President,  "should  warn  us  that  should  China  be 
partitioned  through  foreign  intervention,  all  will  share  in  the 
general  calamity." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


As  Villa  sees  it,  an  executive's  job  is  to  execute. — Springfield  Republican. 

One  vainly  searches  the  histories  of  Mexico  for  the  word  "antebellum.'' 
— Columbia  State. 

At  least  John  Lind  might  pose  for  a  moving  picture  now  and  then. — 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Carnegie  spends  $2,000,000  for  peace.  The  nations  spend  perhaps 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  for  war. — New  York  World. 

Being  a  prohibitionist.  Mr.  Hobson  is  undoubtedly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  turned  down  the  Glass. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Pancho  Villa  says  he  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  his  life.  Which 
may  be  a  lucky  thing  for  the  teachers. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

If  Yuan  continues  at  his  present  rate,  it  will  shortly  be  impossible  for 
us  to  recognize  the  Chinese  republic  that  we  recognized. —  Washington  Post. 

<  ioLONSL  K'mim.\  i;i,t  is  examining  a  large  tract  of  land  in  South  America. 
Maybe  it  is  liis  Intention  to  start  a  little  country  of  his  own. — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

Tin-,  democracy  of  Henry  M.  Pindell.  appointed  and  confirmed  as 
ambassador  to  Russia,  is  seriously  questioned.  He  has  declined  the 
office. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

ANOTBDUB  evidence  that  Congressmen  occasionally  bear  from  home  in  no 
Uncertain  terms  is  the  knocking  of  the  spoils  rider  out  of  the  Post-office 
Appropriation  Bill.      Indianapolis  News. 

Another  reason  why  Japan  has  such  a  large  navy  is  that  a  very  good 
court-house  or  post-Office  pagoda  can  be  erected  out  of  $2  worth  of  bamboo 
girders,  with  a  50-cent  papier-mache  roof. — Boston  Transcript. 

If    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    is   given    supervision    over 
issuance  of  railroad  securities,  It  will  be  but  the  Government  further  ta 
tending  Its  control  over  waterways. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


The  high  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  unaffected  by  the  law  of  gravitation 

— Houston  Chronicle. 

The  misfortune  of  Mr.  Huerta  is  that  he  did  not  do  it  in  Peru.  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

It  appears  that  the  Princeton  Tiger  has  no  love  for  the  one  in  Tammanj 
—  Washington  Herald. 

Japan  can't  fool  Hobson  by  cutting  $15,000,000  out  of  her  naval  esti- 
mates.— New  York  World. 

The  Pankhursts  have  had  a  family  row.  Perhaps  they  think  militancy 
should  begin  at  home. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

And  there  are  people  in  this  country  who  would  be  glad  to  learn  of 
Huerta  how  to  get  along  so  well  without  money. — Houston  Chronicle. 

There  will  be  another  Hague  peace  conference  next  year,  if  the  various 
nations  can  spare  the  time  from  their  navy-building  activities.  Washington 
Herald. 

While  the  President  of  China  will  worship  heaven  and  Confucius,  his 
children  are  being  tutored  by  a  Baptist  missionary.  SI.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

"Secret  Service  man  remembers  a  face  for  twenty-six  years.''  says  a 
dispatch.  Well,  we'd  rather  have  that  kind  of  a  memory  than  that  kind 
of  a  face. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  suffrage  sisterhood  might  take  this  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Wilson 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  Baltimore  platform  about  repealing  the  Panama 
tree-tolls  law. — Boston  Transcript 

Another  Baltimore  plank  that  will  be  found  shockingly  "un-Demo- 
cratic"  and  untenable  is  the  one  favoring  a  single  term  for  President. 
Stick  a  pin  there. — St.  Louis  Clobe  Democrat 

•  JiTZON  Borgi.i  m  says  the  sculptors  whose  names  are  on  (hem  never 
really  made  most  of  the  statues  In  New  York  and  Washington.  That  is 
equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.   -New  York  World. 


F©]KEKBI^     COMIMLEI^ 


WAR   MUTTERINGS   IN   GERMANY 


WHILE  SOCIALISM  and  Catholicism  are  pointing 
at  each  other  as  "perils"  to  Germany,  Professor 
Delbriiek,  who  is  probably  Germany's  greatest  living 
historian,  declares  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin)  that  the  real 
peril  is  neither  of  these,  but  is  rather  Pan-Ccrmanism.  The 
Pan-Germanists  are  the  ones  who  are  always  calling  for  a 
bigger  army  and  more  dreadnoughts,  and  exclaiming  that  the 
French  Army  is  just  on  the  point  of  pouring  across  the  frontier. 
Their  bellicose  activities  keep  the  nerves  of  all  Europe  in  a 
constant  state  of  irritation.  An  example  of  their  utterances  is 
seen  in  an  address  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  reported  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  which 
Prof.  Louis  Traeger  openly  de- 
clared to  the  1,300  students 
sembled  before  him: 


as- 


"We  live  in  portentous  times. 
We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
sooner  or  later  we  give  battle  to 
our  sworn  enemy.  War  is  inevi- 
table, and  the  incidents  of  the 
Zabern  affair  prove  how  hurtful 
to  Germany  is  the  policy  of 
reconciliation." 


The   Socialist 
(Berlin)  says  of 
utterance: 


organ     Vorwarts 
this  very  frank 


nwra 


v^aV 


Twfi. 


The  German  officers   say  they  are   "harassed"  and    "insulted 
in  France.    Ulk  suggests  that  they  wear  blinders  and  ear-laps. 

— Ulk  (Berlin). 


' '  The  Naval  League  of  Germany 
numbers  100,000  members;  while 
the  various  associations  of  veter- 
ans, which  include  about  2,000,000 
members  in  all,  are  genuine  hotbeds 
of  jingoism.  We  do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  the  venomous  character 
of  the  teaching  in  our  public 
schools,  but  we  will  remind  our 
readers  that  the  first  atlas  which 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
nine  years  old  contains  a  plan  of 

the  battle  of  Sedan,  a  plan  of  the  battles  fought  around  Metz, 
and  one  of  the  Siege  of  Paris.  There  is  also  a  tracing  of  the 
routes  taken  by  our  armies  in  the  invasion  of  1870-71." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hamburger  Zeitung,  a  distinctly  Nation- 
alist organ,  prints  a  striking  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Deputy 
Basserman,  who  heads  the  National  Liberal  party  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. Mr.  Basserman  speaks  thus  bitterly  of  French  vanity 
and  self-confidence: 

"It  is  in  France,  whose  arrogance  has  become  more  and  more 
inflated  since  she  gained  such  brilliant  success  by  her  Morocco 
policy,  that  explosive  matter  exists  in  such  vast  quantities. 

"When  we  surrendered  Morocco  to  France,  the  ruling  powers 
in  Berlin  counted  on  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  conciliation. 
But  the  result  has  been  just  the  contrary,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine  the  spirit  of  restless  dissatisfaction  reigns  supreme, 
as  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  German  guests  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Republic  are  harassed,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  harping 
by  French  publicists  upon  the  family  and  political  ties  which 
bind  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France. 

"The  aim  of  France  is  to  reconquer  the  annexed  provinces,  and 
thus  to  undermine  the  powerful  position  maintained  by  Germany. 

"Let  us  rejoice  over  all  the  agreements  we  can  make  with 
France  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa,  but  let  us  not  be  so  deceived 
by  the  treaties  thus  arranged  as  to  think  that  the  condition  of 
the  world  justifies  unquestioning  confidence." 

Admiral  von  Breusing  is  reported  in  the    Vossische  Zeitung 


SUGGESTION  FOR  GERMAN  OFFICERS  TRAVELING. 


(Berlin)  to  have  delivered  at  Hanover  a  lecture  in  which  he 
speaks  for  the  Naval  League,  where  he  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  views  of  Admiral  von  Koester,  the  head  of  the  Navy  at 
present  in  active  service  and  one  of  the  leading  fire-eaters  of  his 
profession.     This  alarmist  discoursed  as  follows: 

"Many  people  are  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  imminence  of  a 
universal  war,  but  all  excepting  thoso  who  are  afflicted  with 
softening  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  do  not  doubt  it, 
for  if  France,  in  order  to  recover  her  military  strength,  did  not 
shrink  from  resorting  to  this  rule  of  three  years'  service,  it  is 

evident  that  such  a  course  was 
not  taken  merely  as  a  defensive 
but  an  offensive  measure.  And 
behind  France  stands  England. 

"In  a  war  with  France  any 
repression  exercised  over  the  En- 
glish import  trade  or  that  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the 
Mediterranean,  would  be  of  the 
utmost  significance.  Who  is  to 
be  the  victor  in  such  a  struggle? 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  but  one 
thing  is  certain.  After  a  decisive 
battle  the  conqueror  will  carry  off 
but  small  trifles  in  the  way  of 
spoil  and  the  conquered  will  be 
left  stript  and  beggared." 

Such  words  bring  the  following 
comment  from  the  Freittinige 
Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party: 

"We  deplore  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  those  who  treat  of  our 
foreign  policy  by  dashing  their 
fists  down  upon  the  table  and 
denying  the  patriotism  of  all  those 
who  refuse  to  do  likewise." 


Really,    however,    we    are    re- 
minded by  another  writer,  there 
are  two  Germanys  in  the  Empire, 
one  of  which  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the    rattling  of 
the  saber  in  which  the  other  delights.     This  is  clearly  stated  by 
Mr.  Paul  Louis,  who  writes  in  the  Revue  (Paris): 

"The  French  press,  and  indeed  the  press  of  the  world,  must 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  really  two  Germanys.  We 
find  one  Germany  in  the  North,  more  or  less  dominated  by  the 
Prussian  standard,  with  its  violent  and  brutal  manners,  and 
always  spoiling  for  a  fight.  And  then  there  is  the  Germany  of 
the  South,  going  at  a  more  moderate  gait,  of  a  more  pacific 
and  more  sympathetic  temperament,  always  indisposed  to  war- 
like demonstrations  and  anxious  above  everything  for  a  pleasant- 
life.  This  Southern  Germany  is  opposed  to  the  so-called 
'advanced'  Germany,  which  aims  at  political  expansion  and  has 
so  far  become  modernized.  The  South,  in  fact,  rebels  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  saber  and  turns  away  from  ancient  feudal 
Germany  which  bows  down  before  absolutism  and  is  filled  with 
the  military  spirit  and  the  dictates  of  Pan-Germanism.  There 
is  here  a  differentiation  very  apparentjto  the  eyes  of  the  observer, 
and  any  one  is  mistaken  who  confounds  two  parties  quite 
separate  and  distinct  in  their  mentality  and  their  aspirations. 
He  would,  in  fact,  by  his  views  suggest  to  us  a  vision  quite  out 
of  color  with  the  reality.  If  he  set  face  to  face  the  two  Germanys 
he  would  find  that  for  a  long  time  the  North  has  reaped  decisive 
advantages  and  the  South  would  certainly  not  plume  itself 
on  any  success  similar  to  that  which  the  North  carried  off  at 
Zabern  and  the  military  court  at  Strassburg." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SPANISH   INTEREST   IN   MEXICO 

MADRID  i-  giving  deep  attention  to  the  commotion 
in  Mexico.  Many  thousand  native  Spaniards  live 
there  and  i<>  a  great  measure  control  the  life  and 
property  of  the  Mexicans.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of 
Spanish  capital  in  Mexican  banks,  and.  a>  we  arc  reminded  by 


led  i<\   the  Intcrnatii  mat  Kewd  Servi 

DINING   JAPANESE   OFFICERS   IN   MEXICO 

One  of  the  Mexican  Government's  efforts  to  court  Japanese  favor. 
The  banquet  is  served  in  a  cave  of  an  old  mound  used  by  the  Aztec 
sun-worshipers.  ;is  a  delicate  compliment  to  the,  rising-sun  Empire 


the  Hamburger  Xnchrnhi,  /,,  railroads  and  other  industrial 
enterprises  have  been  instituted  by  Spanish-born  immigrants. 
Moreover,  the  Spanish  Government  lias  recently  dispatched 
the  war-ship  ('nrlos  \' .  to  cruise  in  Mexican  waters,  showing  the 
concern  of  the  mother  country  for  its  former  colony,  which 
originally  bore  the  name  of  New  Spain.  "Spain,"  says  the 
Nackrichteh,  "litis  always  felt  jealous  of  English  and  North- 
American  influence  as  likely  to  impair  the  Spanish-American 
individuality  of  the  province  conquered  by  Cortez."  And  we 
rear]  in  the  hnparcial  (Madrid): 

"We   have  everj    reason   for  deeply  distrusting  the  United 
states.     We    have   already    frequently    pointed    out    how    the 

northern    Republic    is    attempting    to     take    Mexico    in    her    net. 

The  'news'  originating  in  the  United  states  of  the  revolu- 
tionarj  condition  of  horror  in  Mexico  points  merely  to  press 
maneuvers  aiming  al  a  long-expected  annexation.  We  Spaniards 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  yellow  press.     We 

know  the  experience  of  Mexico  too  well  because  we  ourselves 
have  been  the  victims  of  foreign  journalists.  We  found 
at  one  time  thai  till  possible  slanders  and  accusations  were 
spread  against  us  throughout  all  the  world,  with  the  effect  that 
we  found  help  and  support  denied  us  on  every  hand.  But 
Spain  must  not  let  herself  be  fooled  by  the  partial  and  misleading 
utterances  of  the  foreign  press,  and  must  not  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Mexico  in  so  dreary  a  light  as  represented.  We 
feel  quite  positive  that  the  country  will  quickly  recover  its  in- 
dustrial activity  OOD  ;i~   peace  has  been  restored   to  it." 

Other  evidences  of   Spain's   interest    tire  cited   thus   in    the 
\  achrichten  : 

"The  most  prominent  men  of  Spain,  e\-IYeniicr  Antonio 
Maura,  the  Republican  leader  Professor  Azoaate,  the  playwright 
Echegaray,  the  novelist    Perez  Guldos,   the  lawyer   Labra,   the 


historian  Ramon  y  Cajal.  the  painter  Sorolla.  for  instance,  have 
sent  cablegrams  to  I  Inert  a  and  Carranza  in  which  they  have 
earnestly  imprest  upon  them  that  the  bloody  civil  war  is  running 
Mexico  to  the  ground,  not  only  bringing  commercial  ruin,  but 
also  threatening  to  cause  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the 
United  States.  The  gentlemen  named  suggest  the  intervention 
of  Spain  in  order  thai  peace  may  be  attained.  The  friendlj 
intervention  of  Spain  is  also  advocated  by  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  of  Berne." 

The  Correo  tU   Asturia  has  the  following  interesting  item: 

"A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Spanish 
Government  and  President  Huerta  for  the  manufacture  in  Spain 
and  the  shipping  to  Mexico  of  30,000  Mauser  rifles,  10,000 
carbines,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  ammunition.  The 
Asturia  weapon  factory  La  Vega  is  busy  filling  this  contract. 
We  rettd  in  the  Madrid  papers  thai  the  question  is  being  asked 
in  the  capita]  whether  these  weapons  will  serve  the  purposi 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  revolution  or  will  prolong  civil  war  to 
an  indefinite  period."  Translations  made  for  The  Litehakv 
Digest. 


AMERICA   AS  A   NEW   ZION 

MR.  ISRAEL  ZAXGWILL.  president  of  the  .Jewish 
Territorial  Organization,  contributes  an  article  to 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  in  which  he  sings  the 
praises  of  the  United  States  as  "humanity's  city  of  refuge." 
Mr.  Zangwill's  brilliant  play.  "The  Melting  Pot,"  sprang 
directly  from  the  author's  experience  as  president  of  an  emigra- 
tion society  which  settled  10. 000  Jews  in  Western  America 
shortly  after  the  great,  massacres  of  the  .lews  in  Russia.  Speaking 
of  the  Jew  as  having  no  "homeland,"  and  the  Jewish  race  as 
being  sometimes  opprest  or  despised  in  Europe,  this  Clevel- 
and patriotic  Israelite  proceeds  to  say  of  his  race: 

"There  is  none  more  in  need  of  a  land  of  liberty,  none  to 
whose  future  it  is  more  vital  that  America  should  preserve  that 
spirit  of  William  Penn  which  President  Wilson  has  so  nobly 
characterized.  And  there  is  assuredly  none  which  has  more 
valuable  element*  to  contribute  to  the  ethnic  and  psychical 
amalgam  of  the  people  of  to-morrow. 

"The  process  of  American  amalgamation  is  not  assimilation 
or  simple  surrender  to  the  dominant  type,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, but  an  all-round  give-and-take  by  which  the  final  type 
may    be   enriched    or    impoverished.     That    in    the   crucible   of 


ARMORED    MACHINE-GUN    MOTOR-CAR 

For  use  by  the  Mexican   rebels 


love  or  even  oocitizenship  the  most   violent  antitheses  of  the 

past  may  be  fused  into  a  higher  unity  is  a  trul  h  of  both  ethics  and 
observation,  and  it  was  in  order  to  present  historic  enmities 
at  their  extremes  that  the  persecuted  Jew  of  Russia  and  I  he  per- 
secuting Russian  race  have  been  taken  for  protagonists— 'the 
fell  incensed  points  of  might j   opposites."' 
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The  advantages  of  the  Jew  in  the  United  States  are  thus 
described  by  this  eloquent  writer: 

"The  Jewish   immigrant   is   the   toughest   of   all   the   white 
elements  that  have  been  poured  into  the  American  crucible,  the 
race   having,    by    its    unique    experience   of   several    thousand 
years  of   exposure  to  alien  majorities, 
developed    a    salamandrine    power    of 
survival.       And    this    asbestoid    fiber 
is  made   even  more   fire-proof  by  the 
anti-Semitism  of  American  unciviliza- 
tion.      Nevertheless,    to    suppose    that 
America      will      remain      permanently 
afflicted    by     all     the     old     European 
diseases   would   be    to    despair   of   hu- 
manity, not  to  mention  superhumanity. 

"The  Jew  in  the  United  States  is  citi- 
zen of  a  Republic  without  a  state  relig- 
ion— a  Republic  resting,  moreover,  on 
the  same  simple  principles  of  justice  and 
equal  rights  as  the  Mosaic  common- 
wealth from  which  the  Puritan  fathers 
drew  their  inspiration.  In  America, 
therefore,  the  Jew,  by  a  roundabout 
journey  from  Zion,  has  come  into  his 
own  again.  It  is  by  no  mere  accident 
that  when  an  inscription  was  needed 
for  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  Harbor,  that  'Mother  of  Exiles' 
whose  torch  lights  the  entrance  to  the 

New  Jerusalem,  the  best  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Americanism 
was  found  in  the  sonnet  of  the  Jewess,  Emma  Lazarus: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- tossed,  to  me; 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

And  if,  alas!  passing  through  the  golden  door,  the  Jew  finds  his 


New  Jerusalem  as  much  a  caricature  by  the  crumbling  of  its 
early  ideals  as  the  old  became  by  the  fading  of  the  visions  of 
Isaiah  and  Amos,  he  may  find  his  mission  in  fighting  for  the 
preservation  of  the  original  Hebraic  pattern." 

In  his  discussion  of  an  American  type  to  be  cast  from  the  vast 

alloy  in  the  ethnic  crucible  of  this  coun- 
try, he  tells  us  that  homogeneity  in  two. 
or  three  races  is  impossible,  as  in  En- 
gland where,  as  is  well  known,  two 
families  will  not  intermarry  because  one 
claims  Saxon  and  the  other  Norman 
descent.  Then  speaking  of  ex-President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  his  opinion  of 
the  coming  "Jewish  solidarity  in  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  contribution  of  Judaism 
to  the  world's  future,"  Mr.  Zangwill  says 
his  own  views  are  less  optimistic,  and 
proceeds : 


HE  FAVORED   HUERTA. 

Home  of  a   wealthy  Mexican   in   Juarez   who 
guessed  wrong. 


"Dr.  Eliot  points  to  the  still  unmelted 
heaps  of  racial  matter,  without  suspect- 
ing— altho  he  is  a  chemist — that  their 
semblance  of  solidity  is  only  kept  up 
by  the  constant  immigration  of  similar 
atoms  to  the  base  to  replace  those  lique- 
fied at  the  apex.  Once  America  slams 
her  doors,  the  crucible  will  roar  like  a  closed  furnace. 

"Heaven  forbid,  however,  that  the  doors  shall  be  slammed 
for  centuries  yet.  The  notion  that  the  few  millions  of  people 
in  America  have  a  moral  right  to  exclude  others  is  monstrous. 
Exclusiveness  may  have  some  justification  in  countries,  especially 
when  old  and  well  populated;  but  for  continents  like  the  United 
States — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Canada  and  Australia — to 
mistake  themselves  for  mere  countries  is  an  intolerable  injustice 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  race." 


EVERY  TIME   JUAREZ  "PELL"  THE   BESIEGERS   FIRED  AT  THE   POST-OFFICE— NOTE   THE  RESULT. 
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ERUPTION   OF  SAKURAJIMA   (CHERRY  ISLAND).   AS  SEEN   FROM   THE  CITY   OF   KAGOSH1MA,  ON   JANUARY    14. 

Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost,  the  island  of  Sakurajima  itself,  with  its  dozen  villages,  was  flooded  by  a  torrent  of  flaming  lava  and  buried  under  a  hail 
of  incandescent  rocks,  and  the  beautiful  city  of  Kagoshima.  where  the  Satsuma  ware  is  made,  was  partly  destroyed,  several  towns  and  villages  on 
tlic  mainland  to  the  east  were  severely  damaged,  and  the  villages  of  Akamidzu.  Yokoyama.  and  Koike  were  literally  swallowed  up  by  the  molten  lava. 


TURKEY  AND  THE  /EGEAN    ISLANDS 

TURKEY  is  certainly  a  die-hard.  At  the  moment  when 
she  has  been  completely  defeated  and  her  territory  in 
the  Balkans  almost  wholly  confiscated,  she  still  is  engaged 
in  a  fierce  diplomatic  conflict  with  two  Mediterranean  Powers. 
War  with  Greece  to  recover  the  --Egean  Islands  is  expected  by 
some  observers;  and  Italy  is  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  cer- 
tain demands  that  Turkey  has  no  inclination  to  concede.  Italy 
desires  commercial  privileges  and  facilities  in  Anatolia  in  com- 
pensation, as  is  alleged,  for  her  surrender  to  Greece  of  several 
JSgean  islands  she  had  captured  in  the  course  of  the  Tripolitan 
War.  Turkey  is  disinclined  to  grant  them.  As  the  Tanine 
(Constantinople)  remarks  briefly  and  defiantly,  "The  Porte  will 
not  surrender  to  the  demands  of  Italy."  Another  Constanti- 
nople paper,  the  Terdgaumani  Hakikat,  is  unable  to  see  why 
Italy's  gift  of  Turkey's  islands  to  Greece  entitles  Italy  to  com- 
pensation from  Turkey.  But  the  Tribuna  (Rome),  on  the 
other  hand,  obstinately  avers  that  Italy  will  not  budge, 
and  boasts  that  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  are  at  her  back. 
To  quote: 

"  Italy  is  assured  of  the  support  of  her  allies,  and  she  has  some 
reason  to  hope  that  the  justice  of  her  point  of  view  and  the 
loyalty  of  her  intentions  will  also  be  recognized  by  the  Triple 
Entente.  In  any  ease,  these  are  her  intentions,  which  are 
based  on  justice  and  are  moderate  in  their  claims.  Ear  from 
having  in  view  the  crippling  of  Turkey,  she  demands  neither 
money  nor  territory;  but,  00  the  other  hand,  she  brings  with 
her.  in  return  for  concessions  in  Asia  Minor,  a  contribution  of 
money  and  <<f  energetic  service. 

The  participation  of  Italy  in  the  economic  activity  of  Europe 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  the  prosperity  and 
integrity  of  Turkey,  assures  to  this  latter  a  new  safeguard  of 
equilibrium,  of  security,  and  of  independence. 

"Italy  does  not  wish  for  territorial  acquisitions,  but  is  a  great 
Mediterranean    Power.      She  desires  ;it   any  price  to  participate 


in  the  peaceful  struggle  entered  upon  in  the  domain  of  economics 
by  the  great  Powers  and  to  secure  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
a  situation  worthy  of  her.     This  is  a  vital  point  for  the  inten 
of  Italy,  and  she  will  not  cede  it  at  any  price. 

"With  calmness  and  prudence,  without  impatience,  without 
haste,  but  serenely  carrying  out  a  policy  of  real  issues,  Italy 
lias  quite  decided  to  attain  her  end,  which  is  moderate  and 
perfectly  compatible  with  all  legitimate  interests  of  Turkey  and 
of  Europe." 

According  to  the  Jeunt  Tare  (Constantinople),  Turkey  looks 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute  with  Greece: 

"Inasmuch  as  any  decision  that  Europe  makes  on  the  question 
of  the  islands  occupied  by  Greece  is  of  no  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  Turkey,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  business  of  Turkey 
and  Greece  alone. 

"We  admit  the  possibility  of  finding  a  solution  which  will 
satisfy  the  legitimate  wishes  of  Turkey  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  shocking  the  amour  propre  of  Greece. 

"Official  circles  at  Constantinople  are  now  feeling  the  pulse 
of  popular  opinion  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  islands 
occupied  by  Greece.  Without  abandoning  Chios  and  Mitylene 
to  a  foreign  State.  Turkey  hopes  to  find  some  ground  for  a 
mutual  understanding  which  will  be  all  the  more  eas\  if  Greece 
assumes  a  conciliatory  attitude,  and  if.  as  is  affirmed,  the  Greek 

ministry  has  received  instructions  to  discuss  the  administrative 
question  on  the  basis  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  population  and  of  giving  autonomy  to  all  of 
the  islands  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan." 

But  affairs  between  Turkey  and  Greece  have  come  to  such  a 
deadlock  that  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  discusses  the  danger  of 
a  war.  We  read  in  this  influential  paper  that  "a  bellicose 
explosion  between  Greece  and  Turkey  can  only  be  hindered  by 

the  intervention  of  the  Powers."  and  it  adds: 

"Greece  stands  ready  to  defend  her  right  to  the  islands 
which  have  been  promised  her.  The  possibility  of  war  is  made 
evident  from  the  fact  that  battle-ships  are  gathering  in  the 
ASgean."     Translation*  made  for  The  Litbrari  Digest. 


GIE"N(DE  ANB  ITW1ENTMM 


THE  SUN  AS  A  SURGEON 


THE  HEALING  VIRTUES  of  sunlight,  in  a  general 
sense,  have  been  recognized  from  the  dawn  of  human 
history,  and  are  embodied  in  a  thousand  myths  of  the 
sun-sod.  But  it  has  remained  for  our  own  generation  to  dis- 
cover that  direct  sunlight  is  not  merely  beneficial  in  stimulating 
the  general  health  and  raising  the  tone  of  mind  and  body,  but 
possesses  a  therapeutic  value  in  certain  maladies  which  borders 
on  tlic  marvelous.  This  new  method  of  treatment  by  means  of 
prolonged  exposure  of  the  naked  body  to  solar  rays  is  termed 
heliotherapy.  It  has  been  found  particularly  helpful  for  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bones,  joints,  and  ganglions.  But  it  has  met  with 
marked  success  in  other  diseases  also,  including  acute  rheuma- 
iisin,  and  even  certain  affections  of  the  eye.  In  the  Presse 
Medicate  (Paris)  for  February,  1913,  Dr.  Armand  Delille 
ih us  addrest  himself  to  his  fellow  physicians: 

"All  the  forms  of  external  tuberculosis,  known  as  surgical 
tuberculosis,  are  amenable  to  heliotherapeutic  treatment,  and 
receive  benefit  thereby,  with  results  at  times  so  stupefying  that 
they  seem  to  touch  on  miracle." 

In  an  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris,  December  1)  Dr.  Leon  Cerf 
quotes  these  words  approvingly,  declaring  their  enthusiasm  to 
be  entirely  justified,  as  he  then  proceeds  to  prove  by  citing  the 
facts.     We  read: 

' '  Heliotherapy  dates  back  fifteen  years.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  it  has  been  experimented  with,  'controlled,'  and 
perfected  until  to-day  we  possess  an  exact  conception  of  its  real 
value.  It  is  to  the  Lyonnaise  school  that  we  are  indebted  for  it. 
Professor  Poncet  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  one, 
who  applied  it  in  the  cure  of  various  affections." 

Professor  Poncet,  who  died  last  September  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four,  was  a  member  of  the  surgical  clinic  in  the  Faculty  of 
Lyons,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  began  his 
surgical  studies  as  an  interne.  Dr.  Poncet  made  use  of  helio- 
therapy for  treating  osteo-articular  tuberculous  affections  as 
early,  in  fact,  as  1892,  and  imprest  the  value  of  solar  exposure 
upon  all  his  pupils.  In  1899  the  definite  statement  was  made 
that  Professor  Poncet  believed  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
exposure  of  tubercular  manifestations  to  solar  rays  (by  a  pro- 
longed sun-bath)  extended  not  only  to  local  tuberculoses  (of 
the  ganglions,  bones,  etc.),  but  even  to  those  of  the  internal 
or  ans.  But  like  other  prophets  he  was  honored  by  belief  at 
first  more  in  other  countries  than  in  his  own.     Says  Dr.  Cerf: 

"If  Poncet  was  the  first  deviser  of  this  method,  its  great 
propagator  was  Dr.  Rollier,  a  Swiss  physician  of  Leysin,  who 
benefited  his  patients  by  solar  rays  on  snow-covered  peaks;  and 
he  became  the  ardent  advocate  of  a  treatment  which  gave  him 
unhoped  results.  He  did  not  cease  repeating  before  congresses 
and  learned  societies  the  statistics  of  the  cures  he  had  obtained; 
he  did  not  weary  of  showing  to  all  the  striking  photographs  of 
his  patients,  irrefutable  proofs  of  the  transformations  effected 
by  the  sun. 

"In  1911  Rollier  possest  statistics  of  369  invalids  suffering 
from  external  tuberculosis  and  treated  by  heliotherapy.  He 
reported  284  cures  (78  per  cent.),  48  improved,  21  stationary, 
and  16  dead  (4  per  cent.).  These  results  are  absolutely  remark- 
able: above  all  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  these  invalids  were  suffering  from  complications  which 
justified  the  most  somber  prognostications.  On  February 
29,  1912,  Dr.  Rollier  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Physicians  at 
Leysin  numerous  photographs  and  radiographs  relating  to 
divers  varieties  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  com- 
plicated with  infected  fistulas  rebellious  to  all  the  usual  treat- 
ments and  nearly  all  apparently  calling  for  amputation.  In 
all   these  cases  heliotherapy   had   given  results   surpassing   the 


most  optimistic  hopes,  and  in    11  cases  a  complete  cure  was 

obtained 

"The  transformation  of  the  subjects  under  the  solar  rays  is 
characteristic.      Completely    exposed    to    the   sun,    but    sheltered 

from  the  wind  and  with  the  head  protected,  pigmentation  of  the 
skin  is  very  rapid;  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  two  brunettes  take 
the  color  of  rosewood  and  actually  look  like  negroes;  blonds 
become  mahogany-colored.  Tin;  general  aspect  is  modified  and 
becomes  blooming;  the  muscles  are  regenerated ;  the  digestive 
functions  are  regularized.  This  rapid  amelioration  of  the 
general  condition  is  accompanied  by  notable  local  modifications." 

Then  follow  paragraphs  which  give  data  of  cures  in  tubercular 
and  other  affections.  Coxalgia,  or  white  tumor  of  the  knee,  is  not 
only  healed,  but  the  joint  remains  mobile,  a  result  which  is  said 
to  be  always  lacking  where  surgical  interference  is  resorted  to. 
Dr.  (Elsnitz,  of  Nice,  has  found  the  treatment  useful  in  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  while  Emmet,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Sneguireff, 
of  Moscow,  had  excellent  results  from  the  solar  bath  in  cases  of 
acute  muscular  rheumatism.  It  is  likewise  declared  to  be  good 
for  wounds,  esper-ially  infected  wounds,  and  Dr.  Aimes,  of 
Montpellier,  even  found  that  it  hastened  the  formation  of  scar- 
skin  in  extensive  burns,  which  usually  heal  so  slowly.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be  helpful  in  trachoma,  while  the  serious  eye- 
malady,  conjunctival  tuberculosis,  is  stated  to  actually  "vanish" 
under  this  treatment.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  physicians  in- 
dorsing this  treatment  are  located  in  cities  widely  differing  in 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions.  This  fact  lends  em- 
phasis to  the  statement  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Poncet  and 
Leriche,  when  placing  the  results  of  their  studies  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine — namely,  that  the  results  can  be  obtained 
wherever  direct  sunlight  can  be  had,  whether  on  mountain-top, 
on  sea-coast,  in  the  desert,  or  even  on  the  roof  of  a  crowded 
tenement  in  a  congested  quarter  of  a  city. 

"It  was  at  Lyons,  the  city  of  fogs,  or  in  the  surrounding 
country  that  Poncet  gathered  the  observations  which  established 
his  conviction,  and  one  of  the  most  surprizing  results  was  'para- 
doxically obtained  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  tenement  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  and  getting  the  sun  only  in  the  afternoon.' ' 

Further  confirmation  of  this  was  made  in  1911  by  a  German 
surgeon  named  Bardenhauer,  living  in  Cologne,  likewise  situated 
in  a  low,  foggy  plain.  Dr.  Bardenhauer  had  long  been  a  cham- 
pion of  the  knife  in  external  tuberculosis,  and  he  undertook  to 
"control"  Rollier's  experiments  to  test  their  value.  The 
results  were  so  wonderful  that  he  introduced  the  system  of 
"insolation"  into  his  hospital  practise.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
a  treatment  so  valuable,  so  inexpensive,  and  so  easily  and  widely 
applicable  may  be  used  without  an  attendant  physician.  Dr. 
Cert,  however,  urges  that  every  ease  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
doctor,  so  that  the  proper  "dose"  may  be  administered,  that 
progress  may  be  observed,  that  auxiliary  methods  may  be 
skilfully  applied,   etc. 

However,  one  suggestion,  strongly  supported  by  Dr.  Leriche, 
is  well  worth  consideration  by  municipal  directors  all  over  the 
world.  He  strongly  advocates  the  erection  in  the  suburbs  of 
cities  of  solaria  simply  and  cheaply  equipped  for  applying  this 
solar-bath  to  convalescents  and  other  patients  not  demanding 
especial  treatment  by  the  usual  hospital  methods.  Thus  an 
enormous  relief  to  regular  hospitals  would  be  afforded.  And  the 
saving  effected  would  probably  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  sun-cures.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Leriche  himself, 
we  may  at  less  expense  than  by  present  treatment  "conserve  a 
considerable  human  capital,  with  its  integral  value." 
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MENTAL  TESTS    BY    PUZZLE   PICTURES 

FEEBLE-MINDED  PERSONS  likely  to  become  a  charge 
on  the  community  are  excluded  from  entrance  to  the 
United  States  under  our  immigration  laws.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  discriminating  test  at  the 
j»>rt >  (.t  entry,  for  a  disqualification  of  this  kind  is  not  always 
evident  to  the  eye.  One  of  the  most  successful  methods  used 
m  New  York,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  M.  K.  Gwyn,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  is  the  use  of  what  are  called 
"puzzle   pictun  A.S   he   writes  in  The  Medical  Record  (New- 

York,  January  31): 

"A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  two 
years  in  detecting  the  feeble-minded  among  aliens  arriving  at 
Kllis  Island.  ...  It  was  necessary  to  secure  tests  which  could 
he  used  in  common  among  a  mass  of  people  of  various  races,  or 
varying  school  advantages,  together  with  a  large  number  who 
were  utterly  illiterate. 

"The  most  hopeful  method  appeared  to  be  a  series  of  per- 
formance tests.  What  may  be  called  the  Healy  frame,  and  the 
Fernald  test,  and  the  Healy  Picture  Puzzle,  taken  from  the  series 
of  tests  devised  by  Healy  and  Fernald,  have  been  found  of 
great  value.     To  show  the  value  of  the  picture  puzzle  in  de- 


they  are  normal.  It  has  been  found  in  practise  that  an  alien 
who  solves  the  picture  puzzle  in  two  minutes  or  less  will  usually 
solve  the  Healy  frame  and  Fernald  test  equally  as  well,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  so  far  to  determine  the  lower  age  limit  at 
which  success  is  attainable  for  the  picture  puzzle,  as  most  of  my 
cases  have  been  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  But  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  picture 
puzzle  in  nine-,  ten-,  and  twelve-year-olds,  they  have  failed  to 
solve  the  triangle,  altho  successful  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
"At  present  this  puzzle  appears  to  be  essentially  an  adult 
test,  that  is  to  say,  that  altho  those  under  sixteen  are  successful 
in  filling  in  the  geometrical  portions  of  the  puzzle  and  the 
portions  of  the  figures  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  the 
isosceles  triangle,  it  requires  the  adult  type  of  mind  to  solve 
this  latter  difficulty." 


S 


IK   lOU  CAN  DO  THIS  PUZZLE,   YOU  ARE  SANE  ENOUGH  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 

Picture-puzzle  test  for  alien  defectives. 


A  YEAR  OF  AVIATION 

ANE  AND  STEADY  PROGRESS  wis  shown  during  the 
past  year  in  the  development  and  use  of  contrivances  for 
aerial  navigation.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Chance 
M.  Vought,  technical  editor  of  Aero  and  Hydro  (Chicago),  in  re- 
viewing the  events  of  1913  in  his  specialty.  There  has  been 
no  marked  change  in  design,  nor  have  any  new  and  startling 

types  been  evolved.  Progress  has  been  in 
the  details  of  construction  and  increased 
stability,  rather  than  in  the  advancement 
of  new  theory,  and  yet  we  are  assured  that 
the  year's  advance  has  been  a  remarkable 
one.  Aviation  has  arrived,  we  are  told, 
at  that  stage  of  perfection  where  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  structural  failure. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  in  some  rather 
odd  ways,  that  the  aeroplane  possesses  far 
greater  stability  and  strength  than  was 
generally  supposed. 

Steel  is  beginning  to  replace  wood,  par- 
ticularly in  machines  designed  for  mili- 
tary use,  and  perfection  of  detail  bespeaks 
an  industry  well  established.  Mr.  Vought 
goes  on  to  say: 


termining  feeble-mindedness  among  defective  immigrants,  a 
small  series  has  been  tabulated  from  the  case  histories  available 
at  the  present  time.  The  time  only  has  been  recorded,  and  ten 
minutes  allowed  for  the  test.  The  picture  with  the  cut-out 
parts  lying  by  its  side  are  shown  to  the  alien,  and  he  is  told  that 
this  is  a  picture  which  can  be  completed  by  filling  in  the  vacant 
spaces  with  the  pieces  lying  by  the  side  of  the  picture.  He  is 
also  told  that  the  pieces  will  all  go  in  easily  when  placed  in  the 
right  position,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  force.  The  parts 
are  so  cut  as  to  give  a  clue  to  the  correct  position  by  shape  and 
color  and  reference  to  animals  in  the  picture.  If  successful  the 
time  is  recorded  in  minutes  and  seconds. 

A  failure  is  recorded  as  'P,'  followed  by  the  time  within  ten 
minutes  during  which  the  alien  works  at  the  test  before  deciding 
that  he  can  not  do  it.  Normal  aliens  over  16  years  of  age  will 
usually  solve  the  picture  within  two  minutes;  defectives,  on  the 
other  hand,  require  more  than  five  minutes,  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful at  all.  The  main  portion  of  the  picture  gives  com- 
paratively little  trouble  except  to  the  idiot  and  imbecile,  who 
here  fail  utterly.  The  fitting  of  the  two  component  triangles 
into  the  large  triangle  takes  ordinarily  twice  as  much  time  as  the 
reel  of  t  lie  picl  ure. 

"It  is  here  thai  the  defective  shows  up  so  glaringly  with  his 
absurd  mistakes.  The  fact  that  the  two  right  triangles  are  the 
component  part-  of  the  isosceles  triangle  is  not  noticed  at  all  until, 
by  a  process  of  elimination  by  fitting  the  rest,  they  are  the  only 
two  piec-  I.  n  on  the  hoard.     At  this  point  I  have  frequently 

a  I  lie  alien  lilt  up  the  hoard  and  look  underneath  to  see  if 
there  were  some  parts  missing.  Almost  invariably  this  is  left 
to  the  last,  altho  during  the  fitting  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  he 
may  pick  up  one  of  the  triangles  only  to  drop  it  immediately  in 
favor  of  some  other  part  of  the  picture.  Altho  no  single  test 
is  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis,  as  a  general  thing  it  will  be  found 
that  immigrant-  who  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  solve  this 
puzzle  correctly  should  he  gone  into  further  before  deciding  that 


"An  advance  of  great  import  is  the 
production  of  the  high-speed  biplane,  now  rendered  as  a  type 
almost  equal  to  the  monoplane  as  a  speed  machine  and  possess- 
ing other  equally  desirable  attributes  in  greater  comparative 
structural  safety  and  wider  radius  of  action 

"Particularly  in  cross-country  flying  have  the  aeroplanes  and 
dirigible  balloons  established  their  reliability  and  endurance. 
One  has  but  to  make  a  hasty  chronological  survey  of  the  hap- 
penings of  1913  to  appreciate  the  notable  progress  along  the 
lines  of  stability  and  endurance. 

"The  feat  of  Brindejonc  des  Moulinais  is  still  fresh  in  our 
memories.  In  stormy  weather  he  flew  his  80-horse-power 
Morane-Saulnier  monoplane  from  the  French  capital  to  Warsaw, 
Russia,  in  10  hours  and  12  minutes,  averaging  91.47  miles  per 
hour,  with  but  two  stops.  Victor  Stoeffler,  the  German  Albatross 
pilot,  flew  with  a  passenger  to  and  fro  across  Germany  in  a 
circuit  of  several  of  its  principal  cities  and  covered  a  total 
distance  of  1,352  miles  in  22  hours  47  minutes,  an  average  speed 
of  about  58  miles  an  hour,  including  stops,  with  many  leagues 
traversed  under  cover  of  night. 

'Depending  solely  upon  the  mechanical  perfection  and  re- 
liability of  his  aeroplane  and  its  motor,  Roland  Garros  flew  from 
the  Riviera  to  Tunis  on  the  African  coast,  making  more  than 
510  miles  in  a  continuous  flight  of  about  eight  hours'  duration 
against  considerable  head-wind.  With  hundreds  of  miles  ahead, 
he  set  out  sans  pontoons  or  other  llotation  devices,  such  was  his 
confidence  in  the  unfailing  qualities  of  the  light-weighl  aero- 
engine. 

"Moreover,  the  air-line  between  Merlin  and  Paris  is  a  reality. 
Non-stop  flights  between  these  two  great  centers  of  Kuropean 
life  are  now  commonplace.  A  score  or  more  pilots  have  made 
the  journey  in  all  weathers,  under  all  conceivable  conditions. 
Only  last  month  several  3,000-mile  aerial  trips  were  completed 
in  record  time,  while  the  tours  by  Brindejonc,  Daucourt, 
Carganioo,  and  Bonnier  eclipse  all  past  years'  flying,  and  now  we 
nonchalantly  look  for     a  transocean  journey. 
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Chart  of  the  World's  Aviation  Progress  as  Shown  by  the  Best  Records  To  Date 
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From  "Aero  and  Hydro,"  Chicago. 

"THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS  AVIATIC   HAS  BEEN  PHENOMENAL. 


.  .  WONDER   FOLLOWS   WONDER. 


"In  the  matter  of  actual  air  speed  we  find  a  fast-fiying  record 
of  124.77  miles  per  hour  made  in  the  last  Gordon  Bennett  avia- 
tion speed  classic.  This  was  attained  by  Prevost  over  a  five- 
kilometer  closed  circuit,  with  a  160-horse-power  Dep  monoplane. 
The  total  distance  of  200  kilometers  (124.2  miles)  was  covered 
in  less  than  one  hour. 

"Eugene  Gilbert,  however,  won  the  Pommery  cup  at  an 
average  speed  in  excess  of  124  miles  per  hour  by  flying  from  Paris 
to  Putnitz,  a  straight-line  distance  of  650  miles. 

"The  altitude  record  stands  to  the  credit  of  Legagneux,  who 
bettered  Perreyon's  19,650-foot  mark  by  going  up  to  20,184  feet, 
nearly  four  miles  above  the  earth.  Von  Blaschke  set  the  two- 
passenger  altitude  mark  at  11,740  feet.  The  former  duration 
record  by  Fourney,  as  well  as  his  closed  circuit  non-stop  distance 
mark,  still  stands  as  an  achievement  of  1912,  both  of  which  were 
made  with  a  monster  biplane.  This  year  saw,  however,  the  suc- 
cessful flights  of  another  giant  machine,  the  Sikorsky,  of  400 
horse-power,  in  which  passengers  were  accommodated  instead  of 
large  quantities  of  fuel,  as  was  the  case  with  Fourney's  mount. 
The  Sikorsky  had  1,358  square  feet  of  supporting  surface,  and 
with  seven  passengers  in  its  spacious  cabin  flew  for  over  an  hour. 
With  12  up,  a  world's  record  flight  was  made  with  a  15-minute 
trip  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"In  the  construction  and  operation  of  huge  dirigibles  the 
Germans  are  undoubtedly  supreme,  and  in  spite  of  several 
shocking  fatalities  of  the  year,  the  work  is  going  forward  with 
greater  impetus  and  precision  and  the  many  brilliant  successes, 
notably  lengthy  voyages  and  maneuverability,  largely  offset  the 
many   disasters." 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  Vought  records  some  notable  over- 
land flights  which,  while  not  epoch-making,  are  nevertheless 
milestones  of  progress.  In  the  New  York  Aerial  Derby  last 
fall  five  aeroplanes  of  different  types  started  for  an  overwater 
circuit  of  Manhattan  in  winds  with  officially  recorded  velocities 
of  40  to  50  miles  per  hour.  Only  a  few  minutes  separated 
the  leader  and  the  fifth  contestant  to  cross  the  tape.  On  the 
military  side  the  United  States  has  a  small  but  highly  efficient 
flying  corps  with  officers  versed  in  the  science.  Our  military 
aviators  traversed  39,294  miles  in  the  air  during  the  year.     As 


for  our  naval  air-force,  it  is  destined,  Mr.  Vought  thinks,  to  be- 
come a  powerful  fighting  auxiliary.  During  the  year  2,118 
flights  were  made  and  1,470  naval  passengers  carried  for  in- 
struction or  observation.  Many  tests  and  researches  have  been 
undertaken,  the  most  important  development  being,  perhaps,  the 
successful  "catapult"  starting  device  for  launching  flying-boats 
from  men-of-war.     To  resume  our  quotation: 

"Altho  the  French  hold  five  of  the  important  world's  records, 
the  Germans  three,  the  English  one — a  seeming  index  of  pre- 
eminence— we  in  America  possess  a  development  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  aero-hydro,  the  flying-boat,  air- 
boat,  or  aero-boat,  as  it  is  variously  called.  This  new  vehicle 
of  sport  and  pleasure  is  rapidly  finding  favor,  since  it  offers  a  safe 
mode  of  travel  over  or  on  the  water  at  express-train  speed. 
This  realization  of  safety  and  utility  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
more  than  two  score  to  private  owners,  most  of  whom  are  acting 
as  their  own  pilots.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
135,000  miles  have  been  flown  by  these  amateur  sportsmen- 
pilots,  with  insignificant  upkeep  expenses,  and  without  an  acci- 
dent of  moment.  Several  factories  are  being  operated  day  and 
night  to  supply  these  winged  motor-boats  to  the  new  adherents  of 
this  mode  of  overwater  travel,  while  the  approach  of  winter  saw 
an  exodus  of  flying-boat  men  to  summer  climes  to  pursue  the 
exhilarating  sport 

"During  the  year  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  men, 
old  and  young,  representing  the  real  amateurs,  learning  to  fly 
and  purchasing  machines,  and  one  of  the  best  signs  for  the  future 
of  flying  is  the  growth  of  intelligent  interest  by  the  public  in  the 
genuine  sporting  side  of  aviation 

"Truly  the  march  of  events  aviatic  has  been  phenomenal. 
Marvel  has  succeeded  fast  upon  marvel  and  wonder  follows 
wonder  with  such  bewildering  rapidity  that  the  great  move- 
ment is  worthy  of  all  the  stimulus  the  public  support  can  give 
it.  Who  can  say  how  significant  is  the  success  of  several 
stabilizers  to  endow  the  aeroplane  with  satisfactory  automatic 
stability?  These  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  summer, 
notably  the  Macy  device,  the  Sperry  gyroscopic  control  and 
that  of  Orville  Wright,  the  latter  demonstrated  publicly  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year." 
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LAZINESS  AS  A   DISEASE 

W11KN    the  wide    prevalence    of    hookworm    was   first 
announced,  a  number  of  years  ago.  the  humorists  of 
our  daily  press  heralded  what   they  termed  the  dis- 
cover; of  "the  microbe  of  laziness"-   extreme  indolence  being  a 

well-known  symptom  of  the  malady.  But  the  disease  due  to 
bookworm  is  not  the  only  one  that  causes  laziness.  Indolence 
is  a  symptom  of  a  very  large  number  of  disturbances,  both 
physical  and  mental,  and  when  a  person,  whether  child  or  man. 
as  obsessed   by  it.  the  tirst   thing  that   should  be  done  is  to 


1.  ''"Si 
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A  pair  of  pigmy  hippos  in  the  New  York  Zoo. 


have  that  person  examined  medically.  Many  a  worker,  many  a 
child,  has  been  blamed  for  indolence,  when  he  was  actually  in 
need  of  medical  treatment.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scienti- 
fiquc  (Paris): 

"Besides  the  kind  of  laziness  that  may  be  classed  as  physio- 
logic, which  is  due  to  fatigue  and  which  is  instinctive,  there  is  a 
laziness  clearly  that  of  disease,  the  result  of  disturbances  of 
the  physical  organism  or  of  functional  troubles  of  various  kinds. 

'Certain  subjects  are  lazy  because  they  are  suffering  from 
symptomatic  asthenia,  from  infection  or  intoxication,  from 
tuberculosis  or  diabetes,  from  failure  of  the  viscera  or  glands 
to  function  properly.  To  this  last-named  class  belong  notably 
the  so-called  Addison's  disease  and  indolence  of  thyroid  or 
myxedematous  origin,  so  well  known  to  the  clinicians. 

"  In  many  other  individuals  laziness  is  the  result  of  a  retarda- 
tion, greater  or  less,  of  the  psychomotor  functions.  This  second 
variety  of  pathologic  laziness  is  met  in  nervous  and  mental 
affections;  it  may  be  temporary,  as  with  certain  epileptics  .  .  . 
who  show  alternation  of  periods  of  excitement  accompanied  by 
mental  inst  ihility.  with  periods  of  melancholic  depression. 
Thi>  laziness  is  almost  habitual  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral 
tumor,  and  in  the  neurotic,  abnormal,  unbalanced,  unstable. 
and  hypochondriac;  or  following  injury  to  the  skull. 

"(i.  Haury  has  even  shown  that  among  those  who  have  been 
injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment  there  exists  by  the  side 
of   failure   of   strength,    due    to    wounds,    a    special    mental    state 

resulting  from  autosuggestion.  This  stale,  which  aggravates 
the  indolent  condition,  is  known  tinder  the  name  of  sinistrose. 

"Among  mental  diseases  properly  so  called,  the  psychoses  of 
melancholic  or  asthenic  form,  st  a  I « •--  of  mental  weakness  of 
paralytic  or  alcoholic  origin,  furnish  the  explanation  of  the 
inertia,  apathy,  and  indifference  observed  in  certain  subjects 
or  linarily  called  '  lazy.' 

'Ill'    notion  of  pathologic   laziness  is  extremely  important, 

partic  ilarh  /or  those  who  have  charge  of  groups  of  persons;  il 
i  thus  thai  to  officers  of  the  law  it  may  explain  the  morbid 
origin  of  certain  infractions  of  discipline  and  to  educators  it 
may  show  how  necessary  ii  i^  to  consider  a  large  number  of  lazy 
children  as  simply  diseased  Translation  >h<kI(  for  The  Liter- 
ary   Dm. i. -i. 


TO  GROW  PIGMY   HIPPOS  FOR   MEAT 
IN  GULF  SWAMPS 

ERE  LONG  we  may  be  sitting  down  to  a  dinner  of  roast 
hippopotamus — at  least  so  we  are  assured  by  a  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  Hen <l it  /  \e\\  fork,  February  i.  The 
pigmy  hippopotamus,  a  native  of  Liberia,  furnishes  excellent 
meat,  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  pasture  on  swamp-land 
useless  for  other  purposes.  There  is  enough  land  of  this  sort 
in  the  Gulf  States  to  grow  a  million  tons  of  meat  a  year,  worth 
about  a  hundred  million  dollars;  and  this  without  drainage  or 
special  treatment  of  any  kind.  Such  a  possibility  was  outlined 
by  W.  X.  Irwin,  before  the  American  Breeders'  Association 
several  years  ago,  in  a  discussion  of  possible  increase  of  meat-pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  by  the  introduction  of  mammals 
not  now  found  in  this  country.     He  remarked; 

"In  selecting  species  for  introduction,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  consider  the  food  supply  that  they  will  require.  We 
have  several  large  areas  well  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of 
animal  life,  and  not  now  producing,  for  the  reason  that  the 
animals  are  not  there.  The  area  of  greatest  promise  is  in  our 
Gulf  States,  and  consists  of  over  10.000  square  miles  (6,400,000 
acres)  of  water  and  marsh  surface,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
marsh  grass,  water-hyacinths,  and  other  aquatic  plants  now 
growing  to  support  thousands  of  animals  adapted  to  those  condi- 
tions. If  properly  seeded  to  water-hyacinth  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  this  vast  region  would  be  capable  of  producing  a  million 
tons  of  meat  per  annum,  worth  $100,000,000.  This  area  should 
be  stocked  with  hippopotamus,  the  flesh  of  which  is  highly 
esteemed  and,  when  salted  and  cured,  is  known  in  the  Cape  of 
(Jood  Hope  as  Zee-Koe  Speck  (lake-cow  bacon).  The  fatty 
mass  lying  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  or  muscles  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  purest  of  animal  fats,  and  is  in  great  demand 
among  the  Cape  Colonists.  These  massive  animals  were  to  the 
English  settlers  in  Cape  Colony  what  the  buffalo  was  to  the 
pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  our  great  prairies,  and,  like  the 
buffalo,  were  almost  heedlessly  exterminated." 

Mr.  Irwin's  proposition,  we  are  told  by  the  writer,  met  with 
no  acceptance,  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  hippopotami  would 
be  impossible  to  control.  The  introduction  to  the  United  States 
of  the  pigmy  hippopotamus  of  Liberia,  however,  offers  an  animal 
that  can  be  easily  controlled  and  kept  in  fences,  furnishes  excellent 
meat,  and  may  have  a  real  economic  future  under  such  condi- 
tions as  Mr.  Irwin  outlined.     We  read: 

"This  hippopotamus  (H.  libcrie?isis)  is  ignored  in  most  scien- 
tific works,  and  to  be  found  in  few  zoological  parks.  The  New 
York  Zoological  Society  now  possesses  three,  however,  which 
have  aroused  the  interest  of  practical  breeders  as  well  as 
zoologists. 

"The  adult  male,  supposed  to  be  ten  years  old.  is  thirty  inches 
high  at  the  shoulders,  seventy  inches  in  length  from  end  of  nose 
to  base  of  tail,  with  a  tail  twelve  inches  long.  His  weight  is 
about  420  pounds.  The  female  is  believed  to  be  only  three 
years  old,  and  when  received  l'.»12)  stood  eighteen  inches  high 
at  the  shoulders,  weighing  17(i  pounds.  The  Director  of  the 
Xew  York  park,  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday.  describes  them  in  the 
Zoological  Society   Bulletin   (July,   1912    as  follows: 

"'The  pigmy  hippo  is  characterized  first  of  all  by  its  midget 
size,  which  in  the  adult  animal  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  twelve- 
months-old  baby  hippo  of  the  large  species.  Its  skull  is  more 
convex,  or  rounded,  on  its  upper  surface,  than  that  of  //.  am- 
phibius,  its  legs  are  longer  and  more  slender  in  proportion,  and 
its  eyes  do  not  'pop'  out  of  its  head  like  those  of  the  giant 
species.  Another  striking  character  is  the  long  tail,  which  in 
proportion  is  about  twice  as  long  as  that  of  its  only  living 
relative,  amphibius.' ' 

Major  Hans  Schomburgck,  military  attache  of  the  Libenan 
legation  at  London,  who  spent  a  year  in  Liberia  securing  these 
animals  for  Carl  Hagenbeck,  is  quoted  by  the  writer  as  saying: 

"The  greatest  difficulty  in  hunting  the  Liberian  hippopot- 
amus is  that,  unlike  their  big  cousins,  they  do  not  frequent  the 
rivers.  They  make  their  home  dee])  in  the  inhospitable  forest, 
in  the  dense  \  chelation ,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  forest  streams; 

but,  not  satisfied  with  the  protection  the  forest  affords  them, 
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they  enlarge  the  hollows  which  the  water  has  washed  out  under 
tho  banks,  and  in  those  tunnels,  where  they  are  invisible  from 
the  bank,  they  sleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day." 

Schomburgck  succeeded  in  catching  his  pigmy  hippos  by 
digging  over  a  hundred  pits  in  places  frequented  by  the  animals. 
We  are  told  further: 

"The  difficulties  of  transport  to  the  coast,  and  thence  to 
Europe,  were  great,  but  the  animals  stood  them  well,  and 
apparently  are  not  troubled  by  small  discomforts  or  bothered 
i.\  oversensitive  nervous  organization.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  adapted  to  semidomestication  in 
the  swamps  of  the  South,  unless  the  supply  of  food  in  winter 
proved  too  small  for  their  needs.  Such  a  question  can  only  be 
tested  by  actual  experiment.  In  case  they  proved  unable  to 
live  comfortably  on  the  roots  which  they  could  grub  up  during 
the  eolder  months,  it  might  be  entirely  practicable  to  pen  them 
up  and  feed  them. 

As  to  their  hardiness  in  the  open  air  in  the  Gulf  States 
during  winter,  there  is  no  evidence,  but  it  need  not  be  presumed 
that  because  they  come  from  a  tropical  country  they  could  not 
adapt  themselves  to  the  southern  United  States.  Many  of  the 
domestic  animals  in  the  temperate  zone  are  of  strictly  tropical 
origin. 

"At  present  the  cost  of  breeding  animals  is  prohibitive,  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  having  paid  $12,000  for  three,  but 
if  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  animal-breeders  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  try  an  experiment  that  will  be  as  certainly  in- 
teresting as  it  will  be  probably  important." 


HOOK-NAILING:   A   NEW   METHOD 

ANEW  MACHINE  for  nailing  boxes,  combining  a  great 
saving  of  material  with  increased  strength,  is  described 
in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  January). 
It  not  only  drives  the  nails,  but  clinches  them,  so  that  the 
boards,  altho  much  thinner  than  used  to  be  necessarj',  are  held 
together  more  firmly.  It  must  have  struck  many  users  of 
boxes,  remarks  the  writer,  that  the  thickness  of  timber  they 
were  compelled  to  operate  upon  has  been  really  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  The  reason  is  the  difficulty  in  securely 
fastening  together  the  sides,  bottom,  and  top  of  the  box  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  nailing  when  timber  below  a  certain  thick- 


IUustraiions  *•?  courtesy  of  "The  Engineering  Magazine"  New  York. 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  NAILING. 

ness  was  used,  owing  to  the  danger  of  splitting  the  boards  or  of 
making  an  insecure  joint.     He  goes  on  to  say,  in  substance: 

"This  problem  has  occupied  the  mind  of  an  engineer  who  is 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  some  thousands  of  dollars 
per  annum  upon  timber  used  in  box-making.  He  recognized 
at  an  early  date  that  if  a  form  of  nailing  could  be  devised  which 


embodied  a  clinching  or  locking  action,  the  thickness  of  tim- 
ber  could  !><■  considerably  reduced.     He  finally  devised  a  new 

system  of  nailing  for  box-making  generally,  whether  with  tin- 
ordinary  wood  box  or  with  three-ply  boards,  or  even  with  card- 
board. This  system  has  been  termed  '  hook '-nailing,  which 
well  describes  the  principle,  as  will  l>c  seen. 

"The   nailing  is  effected   in  a   nailing-machine    lilted    with   a 
patented   vise  attachment    which  automatically  grips  the  under 
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ACTION  OF   NAIL-TURNING   DIES. 

or  vertical  board  while  the  nails  are  being  driven.  The  back 
jaw  of  the  vise  carries  a  series  of  nail-turning  dies,  so  shaped  as  to 
turn  the  nails  back  into  the  timber  in  hook  form. 

"The  nails  are  driven  angularly  across  the  intersection  of  the 
boards,  then  through  the  outer  face  of  the  box  side  or  end,  and 
turned  back  into  the  timber  in  hook  form.  The  nail-turning  dies 
are  made  in  two  forms,  being  known  as  'straight,'  or  'bar,'  dies, 
and  'curved,'  or  'crescent,'  dies.  The  bar  dies  turn  the  nails 
straight  back  into  the  timber.  These  are  most  suitable  for 
driving  nails  across  the  grain,  as  when  nailing  on  bottoms.  The 
curved  or  crescent  dies  turn  and  hook  the  nails  back  into  the 
timber  in  a  diagonal  direction,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  of  crescent 
driving,  this  form  being  used  for  frame-nailing  with  the  grain, 
as  when  nailing  sides  to  ends.  The  dies  make  slight  impressions 
in  the  board,  but  cause  the  nail  stitches  to  lie  beneath  t'he  sur- 
face. The  indentation,  however,  does  not  materially  detract 
from  the  neat  appearance  of  the  boxes." 

The  saving  of  timber  by  this  method  amounts  to  approximately 
25  per  cent,  in  the  making  of  complete  small  boxes  and  up  to  50 
per  cent,  on  the  ends  of  such  boxes.  The  risk  of  theft  is  con- 
siderably reduced  also  by  the  use  of  the  hooked  nail,  it  being 
practically  impossible  to  open  the  box  without  damaging  one 
or  more  of  the  panels.     We  read  further: 

"In  construction  the  main  portion  of  the  machine  is  similar 
to  the  ordinary  type  of  nailing-machine,  but  modified  to  carry 
the  vise-nailing  apparatus. 

"In  working,  the  operator  on  the  framer  inserts  a  box  end 
between  the  vise-jaws  with  his  left  hand,  and  then  with  his 
right  hand  a  box  side  is  placed  above  the  end,  and  both  held 
close  up  to  the  nail  chucks,  using  the  latter  as  a  top  gage  and 
taking  care  that  the  boards  are  close  up  to  the  side  fences,  on 
both  the  back  jaw  and  table.  A  pedal  is  then  deprest  and  the 
nails  are  driven,  after  which  the  nailed-up  boards  are  removed 
to  the  left  hand,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  frame 
is  completed.  There  is  no  need  to  place  a  loose  side  on  the 
table  when  beginning  to  nail  up  the  frame,  as  the  vise-grip  takes 
the  thrust  of  the  nails,  and  not  the  table,  as  in  ordinary  nailing- 
machines.  The  frame  being  completed,  the  operator  of  the 
bottomer  places  the  frame  over  the  pressure-head,  then  a  bottom 
in  position  up  to  the  chucks.  All  four  edges  can  be  nailed  in 
sequence. 

"The  apparatus  is,  in  fact,  a  nailing-machine  on  a  small  scale. 
It  has  a  nail  reservoir,  from  which-  the  nails  are  delivered  by  a 
cut-off  into  a  nail-chuck  or  box,  through  which  they  are  driven 
by  a  weighted  plunger.  Adjustable  angle-plates  are  fitted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chuck  to  determine  the  position  and  direction 
of  the  nail.  This  device  is  held  by  the  operator  in  the  left  hand, 
while  the  plunger  is  worked  by  the  right  hand.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  light,  and  its  accuracy  in  quickly  driving  a  1-inch 
nail  is  remarkable." 
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A  "VISITING   REPERTORY"  TO  MAKE  THE  BEST   PLAYS  PAY 


PI. AYS  of  the  best  sort,  that  is.  those  of  the  higher  spiritual 
appeal,  have  a  sorry  time  of  it  when  they  depend  on  the 
eomniereial  manager  to  go  as  their  sponsor.  It  has  long 
been  conceded  that  their  only  hope  for  even  the  brief  existence 
their  smaller  audience  could  warrant  them  is  to  he  found  in  the 
"  repertory  V  theater  that  will  present  a  sheaf  of  them,  each  in 
its  turn.  But  such  a  theater  is  almost  too  much  of  a  dose  for 
even  our  biggest  cities  in  America  to  swallow.  If  they  could 
have  company  in  making  the  wry  face,  it  is  thought  by  some, 
they  might  see  the  proffered  spoonful  with  less  trepidation. 
Hence  the  "visiting  repertory."  Great  Britain  has  had  for 
several  years  various  repertory  theaters,  such  as  Miss  Horniman's 
at  Manchester  and  others  less  well  known  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere.  The  Abbey,  of  Dublin,  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all.  The  nearest  approach  we  can  seem  to  make  is 
in  our  "stock"  companies,  but  these  are  rarely  if  ever  original 
producers.  Now.  it  appears,  a  suggestion  is  mooted  to  make 
cities  like  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York  share  in  a  repertory 
venture,  and  do  something  like  pioneer  work  for  the  uncom- 
mercial play.  Of  course  Chicago  has  had  her  finger  in  such  a 
pie  for  eight  years  or  more;  has  indeed  had  its  "New  Theater," 
a  little  less  spectacular  in  career  than  New  Y'ork's,  but  just  as 
definitely  disastrous.  However,  unlike  the  Eastern  city,  it  has 
produced  various  phenixlike  successors,  and  the  present  one, 
called  the  Chicago  Fine  Arts  Theater,  is  being  directed  by 
Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne.  Its  present  season  is  set  down  "technically 
as  a  failure";  still,  the  pioneer  work  it  has  been  doing  is  expected 
to  bear  fruit.  Each  year  brings  the  repertory  system  "nearer 
to  the  point,"  says  Mr.  H.  B.  Sill  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"where  it  can  be  a  self-supporting  and  economicallv  sound 
phenomenon,  as  the  present  season  of  the  Fine  Arts  Theater 
proves."  "With  the  restriction  in  theatrical  production  which 
is  bound  to  come  when  overproduction  has  sufficiently  cut  the 
throat  of  the  present  system,"  this  writer  cheerfully  observes, 
"the  repertory  will  assume  its  true  economic  level."     We  read: 

"At  the  present  time,  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  in  Boston, 
the  followers  of  plays  and  acting  of  this  kind  are  few,  but  the 
number  is  growing.  One  company  might  well  divide  its  time 
among  the  three  cities.  Mr.  Aldis  is  confident  that  Chicago  can 
carry  two  seasons  of  six  weeks  each  of  Mr.  Payne's  company. 
If  Boston  could  organize  a  similar  guaranteeing  society  and  so 
provide  for  a  six-weeks'  season  of  the  same  company,  Mr.  Ames 
might  utilize  such  a  company  in  his  theater  in  New  York  for 
another  six  weeks,  and  thus  twenty-four  weeks  would  be  fully 
occupied.  This  would  have  many  advantages.  Lower  salary 
guaranties  for  such  a  period  of  time  would  attract  the  same 
players.  Plays  could  be  repeated  in  different  cities,  and  thus 
more  finished  productions  given  without  dulling  the  actors  by 
too  much  repetition.  Transportation  is  a  small  charge.  Mr. 
Payne  is  further  satisfied  that  $1,500  a  week  would  cover  the 
entire  salary  list  for  himself  and  a  company  as  good  as  or  better 
than  the  one  which  he  now  has,  and  somewhat  larger.  To  this 
would  have  to  be  added  advertising,  royalties,  cost  of  production, 
and  transportation.  Therefore,  very  little  more  than  $2,000 
per  week,  and  certainly  under  $2,500  per  week,  would  cover  all 
expenses,  excepting  the  cost  of  the  I  healer 

"Under  the  conditions  of  such  a  repertory  company  as  has 
been  outlined  and  such  an  arrangement  with  the  theater,  a 
guaranty  to  cover  a  possible  loss  of  about  $1 ,000  per  week  seems, 

from  the  Chicago  experience,  sale  and  conservative.  Therefore, 
a  guaranty  fund  of  from  .510,000  to  $15,000  will  in  this  manner 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  it  may 
not  all  be  called  upon.  A  happening  upon  one  generally  popular 
play  may  sa\e  a  season. 

"The  management   details  of  such  a  society  are  very  simple 


and  easily  taken  care  of  by  one  general  manager,  who  also 
solicits  subscriptions  and  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
entire  situation,  and  by  one  good  secretary-stenographer  in  a 
single  office.  The  salaries  of  these  two  people  need  not  be 
large,  and  when  divided  proportionately  among  the  'sustaining 
members'  the  tax  becomes  a  light  one." 

The  practical  possibilities  of  a  "visiting  repertory'-  system 
are  vouched  for  by  others  besides  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Winthrop 
Ames,  of  the  Little  Theater,  New  York,  who  is  looked  to  to  take 
care  of  the  New  Y'ork  season,  wTites  of  it  encouragingly: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  theater  or  any  movement  in  the 
theater  can  'educate'  the  public.  The  education  of  a  public 
begins  in  the  nursery:  when  a  man  or  woman  has  readied  the 
age  to  count  as  a  part  of  the  theater-going  public  his  or  her  taste 
is  formed.  They  either  care  for  the  better  things  of  the  drama 
or  they  never  will  really  and  honestly  care  for  them.  Immediate 
progress  in  the  art  of  the  theater  depends  not  upon  educating 
the  public,  but  in  selecting  a  public.  Those  who  like  the  better 
things  that  the  theater  has  to  offer  must  be  rallied  out  of  the 
existing  general  public  and  slowly  unified  into  a  supporting  and 
increasing  audience. 

"The  most  practical  rallying-point  is  a  theater  devoted  to 
giving  such  a  selected  audience  what  it  wants — a  task  beset 
with  difficulty  and  not  to  be  accomplished  without  experiment, 
patience,  and  courage. 

"But  such  audiences,  ready  to  rally  to  a  standard,  now  exist 
in  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  other  larger  cities.  The 
proposal  to  establish  theaters  devoted  to  serving  them  in  these 
towns,  and  that  these  theaters  should  exchange  productions,  is  a 
sane  and  economical  plan." 

Mr.  Iden  Payne  naturallj-  is  more  enthusiastic: 

"It  would  be  a  splendid  idea,  and  we  must  face  the  truth- 
it  is  the  only  plan  by  which  this  type  of  theater  can  be  made  a 
real  and  practical  success.  As  the  situation  now  exists,  plays 
suited  for  our  purpose  are  not  being  written  in  any  quantity, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  really  good  things.  If 
such  an  arrangement  as  you  suggest  could  be  carried  through, 
playwTights  would  at  once  seize  the  chance  truly  to  express 
themselves,  and  two  arts  would  be  materially  assisted.  It 
would  also  give  the  director  time  to  have  the  proper  number  of 
rehearsals,  and  much  better  work  would  be  the  result." 

Mr.  Walter  Hampden,  who  is  at  present  carrying  nearly  all 
the  principal  parts  in  the  Chicago  company,  observes: 

"The  situation,  as  it  stands,  is  almost  impossible  from  the 
actors'  standpoint.  The  steady  drain  of  serious  study  and  work, 
alter  a  few  weeks,  tells  on  our  .ability  to  memorize — to  think— 
and  is  too  great  a  draft  on  our  vitality.  Such  a  scheme  as 
outlined  by  you  would  obviate  that  to  a  very  great  extent, 
for  the  plays  would  be  repeated  in  more  finished  form  and  with 
less  work  to  the  actor  alter  the  initial  labor  of  the  season  was 
over.     This  would  be  more  attractive  to  actors." 

That  this  symposium  might  be  completely  rounded  out,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Albert  L.  Perry,  treasurer  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Theater,  was  asked,  and  lie  feels  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  box-office,  the  plan  is  the  only  one  which  will  make  this  class 
of  plays  an  eventual  success. 

"The  whole  success  of  a  theatrical  venture  is  in  having  an 
audience  which  will  attend  the  plays.  If  you  have  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,  and  have  no  one  there  to  see  it.  but  very 
little  good  can  come  of  it;  that  is  obvious.  Now,  in  the  plan 
that  you  suggest,  it  would  be  possible  to  rally  a  certain  public 
to  your  theater,  and  that  public  could  be  actually  counted  on. 
The  way  things  are  going  now.  even  the  better  class  of  the 
public  you  depend  on  is  not  sure  of  what  it  will  get  when  it 
comes  to  your  'artistic'  theater,  and.  consequently,  many  people 
sta\   away  who  would  otherwise  be  there." 
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GIVING   SARAH    BERNHARDT   THE   CROSS   OF  THE   LEGION   OP   HONOR. 

It  is  the  first  time  an  actress  as  such  has  received  the  decoration.    Sarah  is  called  by  an  American   "the  greatest  missionary  whom  France  or 
any  other  nation  has  sent  abroad."    The  French  think  of  her  as  a  princess  "too  often  far  away." 


THE   LEGEND   OF    SARAH    BERNHARDT 

TO  THE  LEGEND  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  added  a  new 
chapter.  She  has  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor — late  enough  in  life,  some  French  commenta- 
tors seem  to  think — and  a  suitable  celebration  of  the  event  is  in 
preparation  at  the  hands  of  her  friends  in,  literature  and  the 
theater.  First,  to  her  great  honor,  according  to  a  writer  in  Le 
Temps  (Paris),  is  the  fact  that  the  discussion  of  her  titles  to  the 
decoration  resulted  in  unanimous  approval  of  them.  Secondly, 
she  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  unique  distinction  she  enjoys 
in  entering  the  Legion  neither  as  a  professor  nor  as  a  public 
official,  but  as  an  actress.  For  almost  a  century,  we  read,  it 
has  been  a  moot  question  whether  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  could  be  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  one 
that  until  now  has  not  been  decided  frankly.  The  point  was 
always  in  some  way  circumvented.  Mme.  Bartet,  of  the 
Comedie  Franeaise,  tho  a  "legionary,"  was  decorated  not  as 
an  actress,  but  as  a  lecturer  in  the  Conservatoire.  This  prej- 
udice against  the  theater  js  now  overcome  by  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
for  which  achievement  the  writer  offers  her  no  niggard  praise, 
Baying-: 

"Her  triumph  is  admirable  here  in  France,  where  prejudices 
live  long.  We  are  the  people  who  do  everything  we  can  to 
destroy  them,  and  afterward  we  are  the  only  ones  who  piously 
preserve  them.  Yet,  after  all,  is  it  really  a  great  artist  whom 
they  have  decorated,  or  is  it  just  Sarah  Bernhardt?  She  is 
more  than  a  woman  of  talent,  more  than  a  genius;  she  is  a 
personality.  As  Michelet  said  of  Dumas  pere,  she  is  a  force  of 
nature." 

Harking  back  thirty-five  years  in  his  life,  the  writer  recalls  a 
dialog  in  Latin  verse  he  and  a  classmate  wrote  as  a  school 
task,  in  which  were  sung  the  wonders  of  the  Exposition  and  the 
fame  of  the  day's  celebrities,  and  he  observes: 

"As  long  ago  as  that  no  one  was  more  prominent  in  the 
public  eye  than  Sarah  Bernhardt.  She  wrote,  she  sculpted, 
and  had  just  published  a  book  called  'The  Memoirs  of  a  Chair.' 
Even  then  her  legend  had  begun.  The  most  extraordinary 
stories  were  told  of  her  private  life.  For  example,  it  was  related 
that  the  chief  article  of  furniture  in  her  drawing-room  was  a 


coffin.  Also  that  one  day,  for  amusement,  she  burned  a  cat 
in  the  stove.  Of  course,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say 
now  that  there  was  no  word  of  truth  in  such  reports.  Still,  my 
collaborator  and  I  took  them  as  actual  facts,  and  without 
scruple  turned  them  into  Latin  hexameters,  which  fortunately 
are  not  always  monuments  more  lasting  than  bronze." 

When  one  enters  into  immortality  in  this  life,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  it  often  happens  that  one  never  comes  out  of  it  until 
one  is  dead  for  good  and  all;  but  when  a  person  becomes  legendary 
in  life,  legendary  that  person  remains  unto  the  end.  Thus  it 
happens  that — 

"To-day,  also,  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  her  legend,  less  picturesque, 
but  more  beautiful  and  touching,  than  that  of  years  ago.  .  .  . 
Well  as  she  has  guarded  the  secret  of  her  power  to  thrill  her 
audiences  by  her  actual  presence,  it  is  rather  by  her  disap- 
pearances, her  absences,  by  the  mystery  of  her  distant  journey- 
ings  that  she  most  astonishes  our  imagination  and  holds  for  us 
the  half-hidden  visage  of  a  princess  too  often  far  away. 

"Sober  people,  who  see  the  useful  in  everything,  tell  us  that 
she  goes  into  foreign  lands  to  win  plaudits  for  the  masterpieces 
of  our  literature  and  to  win  affection  for  the  gentle  French 
speech.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  innumerable  audiences  which 
acclaim  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  whatever  theaters  of  the  world 
she  plays  are  solely  made  up  of  lettered  folk,  able  and  worthy  to 
like  our  beautiful  tongue.  But  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be?  Let  us  keep  that  privilege  to  ourselves.  I  am  not  sure 
even  that  they  understand  and  care  for  the  masterpieces  of  our 
literature,  most  of  which  are  not  made  for  exportation.  Yet 
gratitude  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  feeling  toward  Sarah 
Bernhardt  when  she  returns  to  us.  Nor  is  it  as  ambassadress  of 
French  letters  that  we  welcome  her  back  with  admiration  not 
unmixed  with  a  superstitious  fear. 

"It  is  because  she  comes  back  from  afar,  from  some  countries 
where  we  recall  we  ourselves  have  been,  and  from  others,  farther 
away  and  less  easy  of  access,  where  we  know  we  shall  never  go. 
Hers  is  the  prestige  of  exoticism,  which  the  race  in  no  age  has 
been  able  to  resist,  and  to  which  we  of  these  days  perhaps  are 
even  more  susceptible.  We  always  look  at  those  who  come 
back  as  did  the  little  children  who,  when  they  saw  Dante  pass 
in  the  streets,  used  to  say:  'That's  the  man  who  can  go  down 
into  hell  and  come  up  again.'" 

If  the  compatriot  of  Sarah  who  writes  in  Le  Temps  is  skeptical 
of  her  efficacy  as  an  ambassadress  of  French  letters,  it  is  precisely 
in  that  role  that  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  regards  her.     The 
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ly  "important  "  thing  in  her  life,  he  declares  in  the  New  York 
.  i>  the  service  >he  has  done  to  France.     Be  calls  her 
"the  greatest   missionary  whom   Prance  or  any  other  country 
D.1  abroad,"  and  goes  on  in  this  vein: 

rah  came  to  ns  in  the  fulness  of  her  fame  and  of  our  time; 
at  a  time  when  our  ambitions  reached  beyond  business  and 
money  and  politics.  The  iron  was  hot  and 
hers  the  hand  to  mold  it.  Of  the  theater 
we  still  knew  almost  nothing.  She  taught 
us.  Of  French  literature  in  it.-  dramatic 
form  we  knew  little.  She  opened  to  us 
that  great  treasure-house  over  which  the 
greatest  French  names,  ancient  and  modern, 
are  inscribed.  We  knew  Corneille  and 
Racine,  Hugo  and  Dumas,  and  perhaps 
Sardou  as  names.  She  made  them  living 
realities.  Between  France  and  America 
she  created  an  intellectual  sympathy;  she 
created  a  public  capable  of  appreciation. 
She  was  the  apostle  of  a  new  revelation. 
For  the  first  time  we  saw  a  perfect  tech- 
nique; and  knew  it  to  be  French.  For  the 
first  time  we  heard  the  French  language 
spoken  in  its  perfection.  The  secrets  of 
elocution,  of  expression,  of  modulation,  of 
rhythm,  were  hers,  all  of  them,  and  she  im- 
parted all  of  them  to  us.  She  was  a  great 
personality,  but  she  was  also  the  incarna- 
tion of  French  stage-art  in  all  its  forms. 
She  sent  us  back  to  the  closet  to  study 
French  masterpieces  and  then  again  drew  us 
to  the  theater  to  see  how  much  we  had 
missed  and  how  much  she  could  reveal.  Hers 
was  an  example  of  imaginative  beauty. 

"Is  that,  or  is  it  not,  a  great  patriotic 
-ervice?  Has  any  other  Frenchwoman,  or 
Frenchman,  done  as  much  in  this  way  for 
France  as  Sarah  has  done?  Is  there  any 
other  to  whom  we  ourselves  owe  as  much? 
Europe  acknowledges  a  like  debt.  In 
England  and  in  Russia  it  is  hardly  less 
than  ours;  and  even  German}",  where  for 
long  she  would  never  act,  it  is  not  much  less 
since  Germans  everywhere  but  in  Germany 
were  her  pupils.  All  this  has  been  true  for  the  better  part  of  a 
generation;  and  only  in  France  did  they  seem  unaware  of  her 
immense  services  to  France.  And  so  for  years  and  years  they 
haggled  over  the  giving  of  their  far-spread  Legion  of  Honor  to 
the  woman  who  had  done  all  this  to  honor  a  country  which 
was  only  half  hers  by  parentage;  if  half." 


MISS  ELIZA  O'BRIEN  LUMMIS, 

Founder  and  secretary  of  the  Cath- 
olic Theater  Movement.  It  is  her 
influence  and  activity  mainly  that 
furthers  the  work. 


A   "WHITE  LIST"   FOR   PLAYS 

BLACKLISTING  has  been  a  favorite  method  of  trying 
to  kill  improper  plays,  or  plays  that  fail  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  best  sentiments  of  society.  The  method 
has  its  disadvantage  in  tending  to  advertise  the  very  thing 
it  seeks  to  suppress.  So  a  newly  organized  Catholic  Theater 
Movement  is  trying  the  method  of  preparing  a  "white  list"  of 
plays  deemed  suitable  for  its  members  and  exacting  a  pledge 
that  they  will  abstain  from  any  that  do  not  appear  on  this  list. 
The  method,  as  seen  by  many  lay  commentators,  has  its  distinct 
advantages,  and,  observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "if  Roman 
(  atholics  throughout  the  country  accept  its  guidance,  it  would  be 
foolish  for  a  manager  to  send  out  of  New  York  any  play  not 
found  on  the  'white  li>t,'  except  such  as  are  confessedly  prurient, 
and  thus  appeal  to  those  people  who  pay  no  attention  to  Church 
prohibitions  of  any  sort."  The  method  is,  however,  not  drastic 
enough  to  satisfy  one  Catholic  paper,  the  Pittsburg  Observer, 
which  believes  that  "the  'absenl  treatment'  will  never  banish 

indecent    plays    from    the    stage,"    and    "a    much    more    positive 

remedy  is  needed."  The  movement  take-  it-  Btart  in  New  Fork 
and  receives  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Farley.  In  the  first 
bulletin  issued  by  this  body,  the  Cardinal  write-: 

"  I  take  occasion  of  the  publication  of  your  Bulletin  to  send  you 


my  hearty  commendation,  and  to  say  that  1  hope  the  Catholic 
Theater  Movement  will  have  the  active  support  of  every  pastor 
and  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York.  It  is  my  wish  that 
they  make  the  movement  known  to  the  faithful,  and  appeal  to 
them  for  hearty  cooperation  with  its  plans  and  projects. 

"A  year  ago,  at  my  earnest  desire,  the  Catholic  Theater 
Movement  was  inaugurated.  Since  then  the  situation  with 
regard  to  improper  plays  has  become,  at 
times,  even  more  acute  and  threatening. 
The  secular  press  has.  almost  without  ex- 
ception, recognized  the  danger  to  public 
morality,  and  has  made  fearless  and  eff< 
five  protests  against  influences  for  evil  in 
the  theater.  I  am  happy  to  feel  that 
you  are  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  in  a 
movement  so  timely,  and.  1  may  add,  -•> 
vitally  necessary." 

The  New  York  Sun  presents  in  brief  form 
a  summary  of  the  r.ethods  to  be  employed: 

"Competent  persons  will  be  employed  to 
witness  performances  at  theaters  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  Their  conclusions  will 
be  put  into  bulletins  and  read  from  Catholic 
pulpits.  No  play  will  be  condemned,  but  it 
will  be  understood  that  all  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  bulletins  are  not  suitable 
for  Catholics  to  attend. 

"The  movement  will  be  restricted  to  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  work  done  here,  in  the  most 
important  city  of  the  theater  world,  will 
prove  sufficient  for  all  other  places. 

"...  Catholic  rectors  will  be  asked  to 
read  the  bulletin  from  their  pulpits,  or  if 
that  is  not  practicable,  to  post  copies  in 
prominent  places  in  church  buildings. 

"Such  plays  as  the  movement's  censors 
approve  will  be  bulletined  by  name  and  au- 
thor. Those  especially  favored  will  be  out- 
lined in  cast,  story,  and  scenery.  In  this 
way  Catholics  will  know  what  sort  of  play 
they  are  to  see  if  they  wish  to  attend. 

"A  large  number  of  postal-cards  are  beintr 
issued  with  a  request  for  signatures,  which  bear  this  pledge: 

"I  promise  to  avoid  improper  plays  and  exhibitions,  and  t<> 
use  rny  influence  that  others  do  likewise.' 

"The  president  of  the  movement  is  Michael  J.  Burke,  a  lawyer; 
vice-president,  Alfred  Young;  and  secretary,  Miss  Lummis. 
The  office  of  the  movement  is  at  400  Madison  Avenue. 

"Organizers  of  the  movement  believe  that  a  play  that  fail- 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  censors  will  have  a  hard  time." 

The  character  of  the  "white  list"  is  indicated  by  the  following 
selection  of  approved  plays  taken  from  the  New  York  produc- 
tions of  two  years  back:  "Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,"  "Disraeli." 
"Liberty  Hall,"  "Little  Women,"  "Milestones,"  •'Officer  666," 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  "Pomander  Walk,"  "Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,"  "  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "The  Governor's  Lady." 
and  "The  Things  That  Count."  The  Eagle  regrets  the  narrow- 
ness of  this  list,  and  notes  that  it  contains  only  two  plays  now 
running  in  New  York,  "while  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
other  plays  in  the  city  which  it  ought  not  to  harm  any  good 
Christian  to  see,"  continuing: 

"The  compilation  of  such  a  list,  however,  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  as  the  Drama  League  has  discovered.  We  sus- 
pect that  if  the  Catholic  Theater  Movement  is  continued,  the  lisl- 
will  broaden  as  the  work  goes  on.  Such  a  list,  which  could  be 
accepted  not  merely  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  others  in 
regulating  their  own  theatergoing,  and  that  of  their  children, 
would  greatly  reduce  the  exploitation  of  prurient  plays.  \ 
few  would  lte  left  for  the  police  to  deal  with,  but  the  struggle  in 
get  plays  on  the  accepted  list  would  Aveed  out  most  of  the  doubtful 
ones.  For  a  list  to  have  such  an  influence,  however,  it  must 
be  widely  accepted,  and  to  be  widely  accepted  it  must  lie 
wisely  made." 

The  New  York  Times  remarks  that  the  movement  is  "well- 
meant,"  and  hopes  it  will  prove  helpful,  but  can  only  say  that 
the  public  will  "await  its  development  withoul  prejudice." 
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From  "  McClure" s  Magazine,'*  by  permission, 

MR.  AND  MRS.  S.   S.   McCLURE'S  FIRST  VISIT   TO   .STEVENSON. 


He  was  propt   up   in   bed   very   much  as 
represents  him.    Stevenson  often 


STEVENSON   AS   SEEN   BY   HIS  EDITOR 

TBERE  is  A  MORAL  for  young  writers  in  Mr.  S.  S. 
MoClure's  account  of  Stevenson's  altitude  toward  bis 
own  writings.  He  didn't  mind  being  edited,  and  even 
consented  to  the  suppression  of  fivo  wholo  chapters  of  "The 
Black  Arrow."  "  Like  all  writers  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  perfectlj 
amiable  about  changes  and  condensations,"  says  Mr.  Mc(  Mure  in 
his  autobiography  now  running  in  the  magazine  bearing  his  name. 
Stevenson,  we  are  told,  was  "not  handicapped  by  the  superstition 
that  his  copy  was  divine  revelation  and  that  his  words  were 
sacrosanct."  Mr.  McClure  avers  that  he  "never  knew  a  really 
great  writer  who  cher- 
ished his  phrases  or  was 
afraid  of  losing  a  few  of 
them.  First-rate  men 
always  have  plenty 
more."  So  much  is  Mr. 
McClure  imprest  by 
this  attitude  of  great 
writers  that  he  returns 
to  the  subject  in  another 
part  of  his  writing,  per- 
haps betraying  some  of 
the  annoyances  he  has 
had  to  suffer  from  littler 
men.  It  was  Steven- 
son again  who  did  not 
mind  the  clipping  of  his 
phrases: 

' '  When  Stevenson  be- 
gan to  send  in  his  'Let- 
ters from  the  South  Seas,'  he  told  me  to  use  my  own  judgment 
about  editing  them,  and  to  cut  wherever  I  thought  it  would  be 
advantageous.  After  the  series  was  well  started  in  the  syndicate, 
he  wrote  and  asked  me  why  I  was  not  cutting  the  stuff  down 
more.  I  have  mentioned  this  willingness  to  be  edited  before, 
and  I  have  said  that  all  of  the  really  first-rate  writers  I  have 
known  have  been  similarly  open-minded.  I  must  mention  it 
again,  because,  somehow,  young  writers  often  have  the  idea  that 
they  are  lowering  their  flag  if  they  consent  to  any  changes  in 
their  manuscript— that  there  is  a  mystic  power  in  a  certain  order 
of  words.  My  experience  has  been — and  I  think  all  other  editors 
have  had  the  same  experience — that  only  writers  of  inferior  talent 
and  meager  equipment  feel  in  that  way.  To  a  man  of  large  crea- 
tive powers,  the  idea  is  the  thing;  the  decoration  of  phrase  is  a  very 
secondary  matter.  He  has  no  feeling  that,  because  he  has  set  a 
thing  down  one  way  once,  it  must  stand  so  forever.  He  can  say 
the  same  thing  in  fifty  different  ways.  If  his  story  is  loose  and 
runs  thin,  he  is  glad  to  tighten  it.  If  it  is  congested,  and  he  has 
tried  to  bring  out  too  many  points,  he  will  cut.  He  can  afford 
to  spare  a  few  ideas;  he  has  plenty.  He  has  no  feeling  that  he 
can  not  cut  out  this  sentence  because  he  will  never  be  able  to 
say  that  particular  thing  so  well  again;  he  knows  he'll  say  it 
better.  I  mention  Stevenson  particularly,  because  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  an  artist  in  words  and  to  have  achieved 
a  more  finished  style  than  most  men,  and  had  a  very  particular 
regard  for  style  in  its  high  sense.  But  he  would  have  been  very 
much  ashamed  of  a  style  that  condensation  could  hurt.  He 
often  lamented  that  Balzac  did  not  have  somebody  to  edit  and 
condense  his  novels  for  him." 

These  South  Sea  Letters,  Mr.  McClure  recalls,  were  a  dis- 
appointment to  newspaper  editors,  "for  they  revealed  a  side 
of  Stevenson  with  which  the  public  was  as  yet  not  much  ac- 
quainted." There  were  two  men  in  Stevenson,  we  are  told, 
"the  romantic  adventurer  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
Scotch  Covenanter  of  the  nineteenth  century."     Going  on: 

"Contrary  to  our  expectation,  it  was  the  moralist  and  not  the 
romancer  which  his  observations  in  the  South  Seas  awoke  in 
him,  and  the  public  found  the  moralist  less  interesting  than  the 
romancer.    And  yet,  in  all  his  essays,  the  moralist  was  uppermost. 

"Stevenson  was  the  sort  of  man  who  commanded  every  kind 
of  affection:  admiration  for  his  gifts,  delight  in  his  personal 
charm,  and  respect  for  his  uncompromising  principles.     Under- 


neaih  his  velvel  ooat,  his  gaiety  and  picturesqueness,  be  was 
flint.     It  was  probably  this  unusual  combination  of  qualities  in 

him  that  made  one  eager  to  serve  him  in  every  possible  way.  I 
remember  saying  to  Mr.  Phillips  once:  '.John,  I  want  I  he  syndicate 
business  to  be  run  exactly  as  If  it  were  being  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  And  that  was  the  way  I 
felt  about  him." 

Mr.  McClure  reveals  a  curious  attitude  toward  Stevenson 
held  by  some  of  his  British  friends  and  protest  admirers,  par- 
ticularly W.  E.  Henley,  of  whom  some  things  have  already 
become  well  known: 

"Hefore   I   sailed   for   London,  Stevenson  gave  me  letters  to  a 

number   of    his   friends 


the   famous   Saint   Oauden's   medallion 
wrote  in  bed  even  when  not  ill. 


t  here— Baxter,  W.  E._ 
Henley,  Sidney  Colv  in," 
It.  A.  M.  Stevenson, 
and  others.  I  found 
most  of  Stevenson's  set 
very  much  annoyed  by 
the  attention  he  had 
received  in  America. 
There  was  a  note  of  de- 
traction in  their  talk 
which  surprized  and,  at 
first,  puzzled  me.  Hen- 
ley was  particularly  em- 
phatic. He  had  a 
double  grievance:  that 
a  nation  whom  he  de- 
spised as  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  people 
should  presume  to  give 
Stevenson  a  higher 
place  than  he  held  in 
England;  and  the  per- 
sonal jealousy  which  he 
later  voiced  in  his  own  writings.  He  believed  that  his  own 
influence  upon  Stevenson's  work  was  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. Some  of  Stevenson's  London  friends  agreed  that  he  was 
a  much  overrated  man,  and  that  his  cousin,  R.  A.  M.  Steven- 
son, was  the  real  genius  of  the  family. 

"There  was  one  most  marked  exception  to  this  dissenting 
chorus,  and  that  exception  was  Henry  James,  to  whom  Stevenson 
had  given  me  a  letter.  I  had  somehow  always  imagined  Mr. 
James  as  a  rather  cold  and  unsympathetic  man,  but  I  now  found 
how  greatly  I  had  been  mistaken.  His  tone  about  Stevenson 
warmed  my  heart.  His  warm  human  friendship  was  a  delight 
after  what  I  had  been  hearing.  There  was  nothing  at  all  critical 
in  his  attitude.  He  was  Stevenson's  friend,  admirer,  and  well- 
wisher.  His  interest  in  Stevenson's  health,  his  work,  his  plans 
for  the  future,  was  wholly  affectionate,  wholly  disinterested. 
His  loyal,  generous  feeling  I  have  never  forgotten.  He  ques- 
tioned me  minutely  about  everything  pertaining  to  Stevenson. 
His  interest  was  keen,  sympathetic,  personal. 

"During  that  visit  to  London  I  learned  to  appreciate  one  of 
Stevenson's  great  sources  of  discouragement.  Some  of  his 
friends  there,  those  in  whose  critical  powers  he  had  most  faith, 
were  always  condemning  his  new  book,  whatever  it  was.  They 
could  stand  for  what  was  already  printed,  but  when  he  sent 
them  the  manuscript  of  a  new  work,  they  usually  declared 
that  that  was  fatal,  that  would  be  the  end,  and  entreated 
him,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  not  to  publish  it.  One 
benefit  of  his  life  in  the  South  Seas  was  that  it  placed  him 
farther  from  these  inhibiting  influences,  and  left  him  freer  to 
work  out  what  was  in  him  as  best  he  could  in  the  short  life 
allotted  to  him. 

"Altho  some  of  Stevenson's  friends  were  jealous  of  him  in  a 
small  way,  most  of  them  were  jealous  for  him  in  a  very  high  way. 
Serious  men  took  him  more  seriously  than  they  took  other 
writers  of  fiction.  Critics  like  Mr.  Colvin  felt  that  he  had  a 
very  precious  gift,  something  to  be  preserved  for  the  very 
highest  uses.  He  was  not  judged  with  the  same  leniency  as 
other  writers  of  his  time.  These  criticisms  of  his  friends  were 
often  the  highest  expression  of  their  solicitude  and  regard; 
they  were  often  very  helpful  to  Stevenson,  but  sometimes 
disheartening.  He  was  so  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  others  that 
an  office-boy  could  influence  him,  for  the  moment.  And  yet, 
in  the  long  run,  he  could  not  be  influenced  at  all.  But  this  sus- 
ceptibility, the  fact  that  he  could  be  so  easily  discouraged  by 
criticism,  sometimes  brought  him  great  mental  suffering." 
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A   NEW   BIBLE  FOR   THE  JEWS 


THE  REPROACH  so  Long  directed  against  the  Jews 
thai  they  contribute  little  toward  the  intrepretation 
of  their  own  Scriptures  in  the  modern  world  will  be 
wiped  out  l>y  a  great  work  just  completed.  English-speaking 
Jews,  Bays  Tht  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  will  be  able  now 
to  refer  to  a  standard  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  "with 
every  confidence  that  nothing  in  it  will  dash  against  Jewish 
thought  or  Jewish  sentiment."  This  edition,  the  work  of  a 
committee  of  seven  eminent  Jewish  scholars  appointed  by 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  and  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  has  been  seven  years  in  prepar- 
ation, and  supplants  the  old  Leeser  version,  hitherto  the  only 
one  available  for  English  readers.  The  American  Hebrew 
speaks  with  pride  of  the  new  position  in  the  theological  world 
that  the  work  entitles  the  English-speaking  Jew  to  claim: 

"The  appearance  of  such  a  Bible  at  once  places  the  Jews  of 
America,  t heologicall y  speaking,  on  the  same  level  as  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  are  represented 
by  tlu'  Douai  Version  for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Revised 
form  of  t  he  King  James  Version  for  the  Protestants. 

" '  Such  an  event  as  this  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  English- 
speaking  Jews.  By  this  act  they  take  their  place  in  the  ranks 
of  Jewish  scholarship  of  the  past  and  the  present  which  has 
always  centered  about  the  Bible.  The  band  of  translators  add 
their  names  to  the  long  series  of  Jewish  translators  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Septuagint  to  Saadia  and  Mendelssohn  down  to  Zunz 
and  his  companions,  who  did  the  same  thing  for  German  Jews 
some  eighty  years  ago.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
Knglish-speaking  world  Isaac  Leeser,  single-handed,  gave  to  the 
Knglish-speaking  Jews  of  America  a  version  of  the  Scriptures 
which,  for  its  time,  was  quite  a  worthy  contribution  to  Jewish 
scholarship.  But  his  time  was  scarcely  adapted  to  the  minutiae 
of  Semitic  philology,  or  of  Jewish  traditional  exegesis,  not  to 
speak  of  the  somewhat  colorless  English  in  wrhich  his  version 
was  written.  With  all  due  gratitude  to  Leeser's  version,  the 
Jewish  community  of  America  will  welcome  the  new  version 
of  their  Scriptures  just  completed  with  equal  gratitude." 

The  essentially  American  nature  of  the  work  is  pointed  out 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  speaking  of  the  organization 
of  the  revision  committee: 

Leading  Jewish  scholars  of  England  had  been  invited  to 
cooperate  in  the  undertaking,  but  declined;  not  because  they 
undervalued  it,  but  because,  as  they  said,  the  King  James 
Version  and  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  it  is 
termed)  would  suffice  for  their  purposes  when  accompanied  by 
explanatory  leaflets  already  prepared.  Thereupon  the  full 
committee  commenced  regular  sessions  at  frequent  intervals 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  Professor  Margolis's  translation,  and 
these  bavi  been  kept  up  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  until 
yesterday,  when  the  final  one  was  held  in  the  Seminary  in  West 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Third  Street,  and  Dr.  Adler  was  able 
formally  to  announce  that  the  work  was  completed. 

"There  is  still  a  possibility  thai  many  changes  will  be  made 
as  'he  new  version  goes  to  press,  for  the  proof  will  be  scanned 
minutely.  It  is  expected  that  from  six  to  nine  months  more 
will  pass  before  the  flrsl  edition  is  printed,  bound,  and  ready 
tor  distribution 

"No  attempt  has  been  made  to  touch  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  committee  has  confined  itself  to  translating  and 
revising  the  Hebrew  text,  which  ends  with  Chronicles. 

"In  making  his  translation.  Professor  Margolis  kept  before 
him  all  the  best  of  existing  translations,  including  the  King 
James,  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  the  French,  and 
the  American  revised  versions.  With  these  he  freely  consulted 
all  of  the  best  commentaries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  in 
revising  his  translation  the  full  committee  followed  much  the 
16  practise,  for  their  task  was  not  merely  to  make  a  faithful 
translation  from    the    Hebrew,   but  to  render  it   into   the   best 


English  style  of  which  they  were  capable.  In  a  general  way,  it 
may  be  said  that  Elizabethan  English  prevails. 

"None  of  those  constituting  the  committee  cares  at  present 
to  indicate  any  of  the  alterations  which  will  distinguish  the  new 
version  from  other  renderings  of  the  Old  Testament  into  English, 
for  the  reason  that  further  changes  are  expected  while  the 
manuscript  is  going  through  the  press.  But  it  is  understood 
that  not  a  few  will  be  seen  when  the  work  is  finally  printed. 
Wherever  possible,  the  dignity  and  pliraseology  of  the  King 
James  Version  has  been  followed,  but  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  modern  textual  accuracy  as  printed  in  the  Revised  Version 
of  1885. 

"Where  poetry  has  been  encountered,  whether  in  a  book 
of  poems  or  occurring  here  and  there  in  a  book  of  prose,  it  will 
be  printed  in  lines  indicating  verse-form  at  a  glance.  Chapter- 
headings  will  not  be  used." 

The  translators  contemplate  for  the  new  version  a  wider 
utility  than  the  confines  of  one  sect  imply,  and  in  their  work 
had  in  mind  the  needs  of  this  wider  audience.  This  purpose 
is  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Kaufman  Kohler  in  his  after-dinner  address 
celebrating  the  work.     He  said: 

"It  was  ...  a  wise  step  taken  by  our  Board  of  Editors 
in  following  as  closely  as  possible  the  standard  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  thereby  to  preserve  the  classical  English  diction  with 
all  the  vigor  and  rhythmic  beauty  which  only  the  inspiration 
of  genius  could  produce  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the 
uniformity  of  the  translation.  As  students  we  might  have  dis- 
played in  many  instances  greater  originality;  as  workers  at  a 
Bible  for  the  People,  we  gladly  yielded  in  favor  of  a  translation 
which  created  the  God-fearing,  liberty-loving  race  of  men 
that  made  England  and  North  America  what  they  are.  Only 
in  one  respect  we  approached  our  work  as  students  equipped 
with  the  ammunition  of  modern  research.  Just  as  the  Revised 
Version,  the  work  of  modern  English  and  American  scholars, 
represents,  aside  from  a  few  Christological  features  that  have 
still  been  left  here  and  there,  the  advanced  scientific  character 
of  modern  Biblical  exegesis,  so  does  our  translation,  the  result  of 
independent  studies  with  especial  consultation  also  of  Jewish 
tradition  and  Jewish  authorities,  offer  to  the  Jewish  world  the 
Scriptures  in  modern  English  upon  a  thorough  scientific  basis 
free  from  any  sectarianism  or  any  Jewish  bias.  It  is  a  Jewish 
Bible  only  in  so  far  as  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  synagog 
usage  regarding  the  order  of  books  and  the  divisions  of  the 
Pentateuchal  Sabbath  portions  and  their  Hebrew  nomenclatures. 
Aside  from  this,  it  presents  itself  as  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture pure  and  simple,  and  wre  confidently  expect  that  non-Jewish 
scholars  will  use  it  with  profit  in  future  revisions  of  their  own 
versions,  since  as  Jewish  students  we  frequentlj'  succeeded  in 
penetrating  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  original  than 
did  translators  less  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  diction. 

"Thus  our  work  is  truly  a  peace-offering  to  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  non-Jewish  world.  Being  the  result  of  a  harmonious 
cooperation  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  wings  of  American 
Judaism,  the  Conservative  and  the  Reform  wing,  it  will,  we 
hope  and  trust,  form  a  bond  of  union  between  all  the  branches 
and  divisions  of  American  Israel  to  bring  about  a  greater  con- 
solidation of  its  spiritual  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  sen  e  as 
a  link  to  entwine  us  also  with  our  God-seeking  non-Jewish 
brethren  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  Yes.  as 
Jewish  students  we  are  mindful  of  the  word  of  our  sages:  'The 
disciples  of  the  wise  will  increase  the  world's  peace,  for  it  is  said, 
All  thy  children  will  be  taught  of  God,  and  great  shall  then 
be  the  peace  of  thy  children,  the  upbuilders  of  the  divine  King- 
dom of  truth."" 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  as  follow's: 

Dr.  Cyrus  Adler.  president  of  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia; 
Solomon  Soheohter,  president  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary, of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Samuel  Schulman,  of  Temple  Beth- 
El;  Dr.  K.  Kohler.  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cin- 
cinnati;   Dr.    David    Philipson,    of    the   same   institution;    Dr. 
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JEWISH   MAKERS  OF   THE   NEW  ENGLISH   TRANSLATION   OP  THE   BIBLE. 

From  the  reader's  left  they  are  Dr.  Samuel  Schulman,  Dr.  David  Philipson,  Prof.  Max  L.  Margolis,    Prof.    Solomon    Schechter,    Or 
Kaufman  Kohler,  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler.    Leading  Jewish  scholars  of  England  were  invited  to  cooperate,  but  declined. 


Joseph  Jacobs,  professor  of  English  in  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  editor  of  The  American  Hebrew,  and  Prof.  Max  L. 
Margolis,  of  Dropsie. 


THE  CARNEGIE  $2,000,000    PEACE  FUND 

MR.  CARNEGIE'S  UNWILLINGNESS  to  contribute 
to  any  educational  institution  under  the  direction  of 
a  church  has  long  been  known.  When,  therefore,  he 
nominates  representatives  of  twenty-five  different  denominations 
as  custodians  and  administrators  of  a  $2,000,000  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  international  peace,  it  is  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart.  Plans  for  using  the  money  to  forward  the 
cause  are  left  to  an  executive  committee  of  which  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  is  the  chairman. 
Details  of  the  peace  campaign  are  not  settled,  but  one  suggestion 
is  that  arrangements  be  made  for  "exchange  clergymen"  be- 
tween various  countries,  after  the  manner  of  exchange  pro- 
fessorships. Suggestions  are  also  made,  we  read,  to  bring 
about  visits  of  noted  peace  advocates  from  one  country  to 
another;  to  hold  conferences  of  the  clergy  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  the  cause;  and  to  spread  the  propaganda  of 
world  peace  throughout  this  country  by  sermons,  lectures,  and 
pageants.  Mr.  Carnegie  states  his  purposes  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  read  at  the  luncheon  he  organized  at  his  own  home  for 
the  class  whom  he  proposes  as  ministers  of  his  plan.     It  reads: 

"Gentlemen  of  many  religious  bodies,  all  irrevocably  opposed 
to  war  and  devoted  advocates  of  peace:  We  all  feel,  I  believe, 
that  the  killing  of  man  by  man  in  battle  is  barbaric  and  negatives 
our  claim  to  civilization.  This  crime  we  wish  to  banish  from 
the  earth;  some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction, 
but  recently  men  have  shed  more  of  their  fellows'  blood  than 
for  years  previously.  We  need  to  be  aroused  to  our  duty  and 
banish  war. 

"Certain  that  the  strongest  appeal  that  can  be  made  is  to 
members  of  the  religious  bodies,  to  you  I  hereby  appeal,  hoping 
you  will  feel  it  to  be  not  only  your  duty,  but  your  pleasure,  to 
undertake  the  administration  of  $2,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
the  income  to  be  so  used  as  in  your  judgment  will  most  suc- 
cessfully appeal  to  the  people  in  the  cause  of  peace  through 
arbitration  of  international  disputes;  that  as  man  in  civilized 
lands  is  compelled  by  law  to  submit  personal  disputes  to  courts 
of  law,  so  nations  shall  appeal  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague  or 
to  such  tribunals  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  bow  to 
the  verdict  rendered,  thus  insuring  the  reign  of  national  peace 
through  the  international  law.  When  the  day  arrives,  either 
through  such  courts  of  law  or  through  other  channels,  this  trust 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  mission. 


"After  the  arbitration  of  international  disputes  is  established 
and  war  abolished,  as  it  certainly  will  be  some  day,  and  that 
sooner  than  expected,  probably  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  tier- 
many,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  first  deciding  to  act  in 
unison,  other  Powers  joining  later,  the  trustees  will  divert  the 
revenues  of  this  fund  to  relieve  the  deserving  poor  and  afflicted 
in  their  distress,  especially  those  who  have  struggled  long  and 
earnestly  against  misfortune  and  have  not  themselves  altogether 
to  blame  for  their  poverty.  Members  of  the  various  churches 
will  naturally  know  sufferers  well,  and  can  therefore  the  better 
judge.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  help  those  who  help 
themselves,  but  there  are  unfortunates  from  whom  this  can  not 
be  expected. 

"After  war  is  abolished  by  the  leading  nations,  the  trustees, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  may  decide  that  a  better  use  for  the 
funds  than  those  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  been 
found,  and  are  free,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  to  devote 
the  income  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men. 

"Trustees  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  their  duties  as  trustees,  including  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  to  each  annual  meeting  expenses  of  wife  or  daughter. 

"Happy  in  the  belief  that  the  civilized  world  will  not,  can  not, 
long  tolerate  the  killing  of  man  by  man  as  a  means  of  settling 
its  international  disputes,  and  that  civilized  men  will  not, 
can  not,  long  enter  a  profession  which  binds  them  to  go  forth 
and  kill  their  fellow  men  as  ordered,  altho  they  will  continue  to 
defend  their  homes  if  attacked  as  a  duty,  which  always  involves 
the  duty  of  never  attacking  the  homes  of  others,  I  am, 

"Cordially  yours, 

"Andrew  Carnegie." 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  selected  as  trustees  of  the  fund: 

"Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  William 
Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts;  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  of  Southern 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Kansas  City;  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  Chicago  University ;  the  Rev.  Junius  B.  Remensnyder, 
New  York;  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York;  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Judson  Brown,  Secretary  Presbyterian  Board  Foreign 
Missions;  the  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie,  Chairman  Christian  Unity 
Commission  of  Church  of  Disciples,  Baltimore;  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  President  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  World, 
Boston;  the  Rev.  John  R.  Mott,  New  York;  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Lynch,  Secretary  Peace  Commission  Federal  Council  of  Churches; 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland,  Secretary  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  New  York;  the  Rev.  Frank  O.  Hall, 
New  York;  the  Rev.  William  Payson  Merrill,  New  York; 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Judge  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  New  Haven;  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  President 
Brown  University;  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago; 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
New  York;  Prof.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Society  World's  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston;  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  The  Independent, 
New  York;  Marcus  M.  Marks,  President  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan; Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  New   York;   the  Rev.  J.  J.  Glennon, 
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Archbishop  <>t'  St.  I^mis:  Rabbi  Emil  ('■.  Birsch,  Sinai  Temple, 
Chicago;  George  A.  Plimpton,  New  York,  and  Prof.  William 
I.  Hull.  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa." 


CONFUCIANISM   RESTORED   IN   CHINA 

Tllo  REGRET  is  fell  by  many  of  our  church  papers  at 
tin  restoration  of  Confucianism  as  the  official  state 
religion  of  China,  none  of  them  believes  that  it  "points 
to  any  serious  interference  with  the  progress  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Republic."  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
President  Yuan  Shi  Kai's  motives  in  taking  this  step  are  political 
rather  than  religious;  for  the  editors  remember  Yuan's  recent 
expressions  of  admiration  for  Christianity,  and  one  recalls  the 
fact  that  he  sent  his  nieces  to  a  mission  school.  But,  "harassed 
and  anxious  among  many  quarreling  factions,  Yuan,"  thinks 
Tin  Continent  (Chicago),  "is  undoubtedly  at  his  wits'  end  to 
find  some  sort  of  bond  that  will  unite  in  sentiment  and  enthu- 
siasm  the  inchoate  mass  of  humanity  he  is  supposed  to  be  ruling, 
and  going  back  to  the  great  name  of  Confucius  for  a  rally ing- 
cry  has  seemed  to  him  the  best  way."  This  Presbyterian 
weekly  notes  that  the  new  law,  which  the  President  personally 
introduced  into  his  legislative  council,  "prescribes  that  Yuan, 
just  as  the  Manchu  emperors  did,  shall  worship  at  the  tomb  of 
Confucius  once  a  year."  But,  it  adds,  "his  devotions  there 
will  be  paid,  not  to  the  memory  of  the  Chinese  sage,  but  to 
Yuan's  own  doubtful  hopes  of  maintaining  the  Government 
which  now  seems  to  rest  alone  on  the  force  of  his  personality." 

The  editor  of  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  first  reminds  his 
readers  that  "Confucianism  is  the  least  religious  of  religions — 
a  little  more,  in  fact,  than  an  ethical  system,  combining  reverence 
for  parents,  ancestors,  and  other  great  men  with  a  vague  recogni- 
tion of  other-worldly  powers  which  have  never  been  personal- 
ized." He  then  explains  that  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai's  de- 
termination to  restore  the  Confucian  practise  as  the  established 
religion  of  China  rests,  apparently,  on  three  considerations: 

"One  is  the  observed  relaxation  in  the  popular  moral  code 
since  the  revolution.  The  Confucian  ideal  of  the  ruler  as  parent 
of  his  people  and  so  responsible  for  their  correction  and  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  would  make  a  strong  appeal  to  any  educated 
and  governing  man  of  China.  Yuan  is  of  the  North,  where 
Confucianism  is  strongest,  and  he  commits  himself  to  the  least 
possible  amount  of  dogma  in  adopting  it  as  a  national  religion, 
while  he  restores  to  full  authority  the  traditional  codes  of 
practical  morality.  Another  motive  seems  to  be  a  desire  to 
ngthen  his  position  by  an  appeal  for  popularity  in  identifying 
himself  with  the  most  Chinese  of  all  Chinese  products.  A 
third,  we  may  guess,  is  the  opportunity  the  great  annual  festivals 
and  offerings  at  the  worship  of  heaven  give  him  to  appear  in  the 
place  as  high  priest  of  the  nation  once  occupied  by  the  emperors 
and  to  secure  to  himself  the  prestige  that  nationally  representa- 
tive  character  will  give.  He  is  not  to  wear  the  crown,  but  other- 
wise he  will  be  in  the  Bight  of  all  China,  as  his  former  master, 
the  Manchu  emperor." 

This  editor  then  makes  this  optimistic  comment: 

"We  have  never  desired  or  expected  that  Christianity  would 
be  made  the  Legally  established  religion  of  China.  We  do  not 
believe  in  established  religions.  Christianity  must  make  its 
way  into  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  prac- 
tical question  is  of  the  effect  which  this  recstablishment  of 
Confucianism  will  have  upon  that  forward  march  of  the  faith. 
Confucianism  is  certainly  less  objectionable  than  religious 
anarchy.  It  may  be  treated,  aside  from  the  sacrifices,  as  the 
mere  code  of  public  ethics  which  it  really  is.  If  then;  is  no 
withdrawal  of  free  worship  and  confession  and  no  State  com- 
pulsion i > i j t  upon  Christians  hi  the  Bervioe  of  the  (iovernment, 
we  hardly  see  how  the  work  of  the  missions  can  be  seriously 
hindered  by  this  decision.  .  .  .  The  real  struggle  of  the  faith 
of  Christ  in  China  will  be  with  Buddhism  and,  perhaps,  in  the 

West,  with  a  revived  Mohammedanism." 

Tin    Continent  has  "no  fear  of  official   interference  with   the 
missionaries;  and  doubtless  the  days  of  popular  persecution  for 


Christian  converts  are  also  gone  by  forever."  Yet  the  trend 
toward  Christianity  in  the  higher  social  and  political  circle- 
will  undoubtedly  be  checked,  it  admits,  and  the  tide  may 
actually  turn  the  other  way.  Yet  even  this,  declares  Tin 
Continent,  "may  not  be  in  the  long  run  any  real  hindrance  to 
Christian  progress."  For  the  Church  throughout  its  history 
has  been  in  more  peril  "from  recognition  than  from  opposition 
by  the  world,  and  the  return  of  opposition  in  China  may  be  in 
the  Lord's  providence  the  best  blessing  that  could  come  to  the 
missionary  cause  in  this  hour  of  crisis."  Nor  does  the  Toronto 
Christian  Guardian  see  any  direful  results  to  follow  the  recstab- 
lishment of  China's  old  faith.     As  it  observes: 

"It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Confucianism  was  the  state 
religion  in  China  up  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchus. 
and  that  upon  numerous  occasions  during  the  past  century 
edicts  against  all  other  forms  of  worship  were  solemnly  set 
forth.  These  edicts,  however,  did  not  put  any  serious  check 
upon  the  growth  of  Buddhism  or  Taoism  or  even  of  Christianity, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  return  to  former  conditions  will 
leave  these  other  religions  to  make  their  appeals  to  the  people 
without  any  great  handicap.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  Chinese 
official  under  the  Empire  could  be  quite  loyal  to  his  state 
religion  and  yet  an  enthusiastic  Buddhist.  Under  the  new 
measure  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  same  condition  of  things 
will  prevail.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  under 
these  new  regulations  a  Christian  official  can  conscientiously 
hold  office.  If  it  should  be  found  that  he  can  not,  then  there 
will  be  at  least  some  embarrassment  in  Christian  mission 
work." 

One  church  weekly,  The  Baptist  Commonwealth  (Philadelphia), 
is  "heartily  glad  that  Christianity  was  not  adopted  as  the 
State  religion  of  China."  And  it  believes  that  missionary 
leaders  are  taking  "a  very  mild  view  of  the  establishment  of 
Confucianism."  There  is  not  very  much  of  "heathenism," 
it  concludes,  in  what  is  now  "the  official  religious  act  of  the 
Chinese  people,"  who  "have  not  quite  got  away  from  the 
theory  that  the  Emperor,  who  seems  to  be  now  only  in  name 
President,  is  the  Son  of  Heaven."  And  the  Baptist  paper 
quotes  from  an  unnamed  source  this  description  of  the  service 
as  performed  under  the  Empire: 

"Within  the  gates  of  the  southern  division  of  the  capital,  and 
surrounded  by  a  grove  so  extensive  that  the  silence  of  its  deep 
shades  is  never  broken  by  the  noise  of  the  busy  world  around 
it,  stands  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  It  consists  of  a  single  tower, 
whose  tiling  of  resplendent  azure  is  intended  to  represent  the 
form  and  color  of  the  aerial  vault.  It  contains  no  image;  but 
on  a  marble  altar  a  bullock  is  offered  once  a  year  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  while  the  Monarch  of  the  Empire  prostrates  himself 
in  adoration  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  This  is  the  high 
place  of  Chinese  devotion,  and  the  thoughtful  visitor  feels  that 
he  ought  to  tread  its  courts  with  unsandaled  feet,  for  no  vulgar 
idolatry  has  entered  there." 

Protests  against  the  establishment  of  Confucianism  are  based 
on  the  strength  of  other  faiths.  "The  influence  of  Christianity 
is  great  among  many  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government," 
according  to  a  Christian  Chinese  journalist  quoted  by  The  Mis- 
sionary Review  (New  York).  Christians  played  an  important 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  and  "the  Government 
of  the  province  of  Canton  is  almost  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
men."  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans,  writes  the  Rev.  Arthur 
H.  Smith  in  the  same  periodical,  "stirred  to  valorous  deeds  by 
Christian  competition,"  also  demand  "liberty."  and  "can  easily 
make  trouble  unless  they  get  it."  This  observant  missionary 
in  China  continues: 

"If  Confucianism — whatever  it  is  is  'established,'  every- 
thing else  is  thereby  disestablished.  Disestablished  persons  and 
ideas  make  trouble.  This  a  strug^liny:  Republic  can  not  afford 
The  Mongols  are  lamaists,  and  half  of  Mongolia  is  already  for- 
feited to  Russian  guile,  force,  and  greed  shall  we  alienate  the 
rest?  The  Tibetans  are  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Mongols,  at 
a  time  when  Tibet  is  struggling  to  escape  from  Chinese  bond- 
age; are  we  to  disestablish  their  ancient  religion  also'.'  Are  we 
to  repeat  in  China  the  Thirty  rears'  War  of  Europe?" 


Motor 
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SUCCESS  OF   THE    ENGLISH 
PARCEL-CARS 

WHAT  is  declared  to  he  an  "un- 
developed market  "  is  the  one  which 
exists  for  a  light  motor-truck,  of  which  the 
most  recent,  and  perhaps  most  promising, 
example  is  the  parcel-car  of  England. 
This  wagon  has  already  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  observers  that  it  is 
t  he  wagon  long  needed  by  small  merchants, 
its  cost  being  low  and  maintenance 
charges  moderate.  During  the  past  two 
years  its  use  has  been  rapidly  developed  in 
Kngland.    The  weight  limits  of  the  parcel- 


These  stores  arc  said  to  find  the  parcel- 
car  indispensable  for  the  distribution  work 
of  certain  departments.  The  pioneer  work 
in  making  the  parcel-car  popular  was  done 
by  a  single  firm.  Following  arc  interesting 
details  as  to  cars  of  this  type,  given  by  the 
same  correspondent. 

"These  vehicles,  of  five  to  six  horse- 
power, are  geared  to  give  a  little  over 
twenty  miles  per  hour  as  a  top  speed,  and 
are  sold  complete  at  prices  ranging  from 
$482  to  $520,  according  to  the  finish.  As 
well  as  being  used  throughout  Britain,  they 
have  been  also  sold  for  service  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  France,  Mexico,  Norway,  Malay 


THE  WIDEST  FURROW  EVER  TURNED. 


Three  oil-tractors  and  a  "  55-bottom  engine  gang  "  are  turning  55  furrows,  or  a  strip  of  land  64 
feet  wide,  an  acre  being  plowed  in  less  than  four  minutes. 


car  are  about  675  pounds,  a  fact  which  once 
acted  against  its  popularity  by  arousing 
what  is  called  "actual  prejudice"  among 
merchants.  But  aggressive  work  on  the 
part  of  its  builders  eventually  proved  its 
utility.  Its  popularity  then  began  to  rise. 
A  letter  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
declares  that  the  superior  advantages  of 
this  car  for  delivery  work,  as  compared 
with  the  horse-drawn  car,  or  the  ordinary 


From  "The  Commercial  Vehicle." 

Two-ton  truck  loaded  for  its  trip  in  Alaska 
beyond  the  railway  terminus. 

tricycle  carrier,  are  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged among  a  very  large  number 
of  English  merchants.  Indeed,  its  success 
has  been  such  as  to  extend  its  use  among 
tradesmen  of  the  class  whose  means  do 
not  permit  them  to  purchase  more  ex- 
pensive delivery  wagons,  while  fleets  of 
them  in  considerable  numbers  have  been 
purchased  by  large  London  stores  as  well 
as  by  large  stores  in  other  English  towns. 


States,  Australia,  India,  Japan,  Nigeria, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Ma- 
nila, etc. 

"Many  of  these  motor-carriers  are  giving 
surprizingly  good  ser- 
vice in  the  hilliest 
parts  of  England,  and 
altho  thev  are  sold  to 
take  from  500  to  700 
pounds  in  level  coun- 
try, they  will  actually 
take  500  pounds  any- 
where. 

"Parcel-cars  are  not 
to  be  confused  with 
commercial  motor- 
cycles or  light  de- 
livery cars.  They  are 
possibly  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two. 

The  commercial  motor-cycle  may  be  taken 
as  a  minimum-cost  vehicle,  and  the  light 
delivery  car  a  maximum-duty  vehicle.  The 
parcel-car,  whether  it  be  on  three  or  four 
wheels,  simple  or  elaborate,  is  designed  to 
give  very  close  to  the  same  service  as  the 
larger,  heavier  types,  with  their  more 
powerful  engines,  three-  and  four-speed 
gear-boxes,  and  bevel-  or  shaft-drive,  at  but 
little  greater  cost  than  that  incident  to  the 
use  of  commercial  motor-cycles. 

"These  machines  do  from  70  to  80  miles 
every  day,  sometimes  90,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion have  covered  130  miles  on  a  day's 
round.  A  very  good  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  parcel-cars  comes  from  the 
butcher's  business  where  one  concern  has 
used  them  for  the  past  six  years. 

"The  Girling  is  a  500-pounder  having 


Five-ton  trailer  used  by  the  United  States 
(lovernment,  and  to  which  the  power-truck 
can  be  attached  at  either  end. 

a  five  to  six  horse-power  water-cooled 
engine  of  one  cylinder.  An  outstanding 
j  feature  of  this  type  of  machine  is  the  special 
friction-gearing,  providing  five  forward 
speeds  and  a  reverse.  Another  point  in  its 
design  is  the  patent  arrangement  of  the 
single-gear  driving-wheel,  which  can  be 
raised  from  the  ground  by  a  special  jack 
attached  to  the  frame.  By  the  removal  of 
one  nut,  one  of  the  side  springs  can  be 
swung  outward,  when  the  wheel  can  be 
drawn  off,  leaving  the  driving  mechanism 
and  brake  intact.  This  feature  is  of  no 
little  value  for  facilitating  tire  repairs, 
and  it  also  enables  all  three  wheels  to  be 
interchangeable. 

"A  Girling  motor-carrier  is  used  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  for  its  express-parcel 
service,  for  which  purpose  it  is  fitted  with 
a  parcel  type  of   body  with  side  entrance- 


From  ' '  Motor  Age. 

Three-ton  truck  that  hauls  forty-foot  lumber  on  Mount  Wilson,  Cal. 

door.  Others  are  fitted  with  bodies  of  the 
box  type,  which  can  be  provided  with  doors 
at  the -side  or  at  the  back.  The  wheels" 
generally  fitted  to  the  Girling  machines  are 
of  the  prest-steel  artillery  pattern,  which 
possess  the  advantages  of  being  strong 
and  not  easily  damaged,  while  they  are  also 
easier  to  clean  than  wheels  of  the  wire- 
spoked  type. 

BUSSES   SAFER   THAN   TROLLEYS 

Builders  of  motor  vehicles  have  watched 
with  much  interest  during  the  past  few 
years  the  increased  use  of  motor-buses; 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  in  this  type  of  car 
a  rapid  development.  Beginning  in  New 
York  City,  where  it  was  derived  from 
(Continued  on  page  442) 


From  "Motor  Age."  I  prom  "  The  Commercial  Vehicle." 

A  truck  that  runs  on  a  railroad  track.  Three-wheeled  parcel-cars  used  by  various  tradesmen  in  England. 
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TheMaster"Six"$2l75 


Motor  folks  call  me  the  Master  "Six." 

I  have  earned  the  title.  I  have  set  a  new  record  for 
Sixes.  In  one  month  alone  men  paid  over  $2,000,000  for 
me.  They  had  all  the  Sixes  of  the  world  to  choose  from. 
They  chose  me. 

But  first  they  made  me  prove  myself.  They  put  me 
to  tests  equal  to  a  season's  service.  Only  by  living  up  to 
every  claim  did  I  win  them. 

Because  I  told  my  story  in  deeds  rather  than  words — 
they  were  convinced.  For  they  couldn't  deny  what  their 
eyes  saw  —  what  their  senses  perceived. 

Let  me  tell  you  in  deeds  the  story  of  my  Master 
Motor.     It  will  win  you  as  it  won  them. 


The  Turning  of  the  Tide 

Swiftly  and  surely  the  tide  has  turned  to 
the  Sixes.  Motorists  no  longer  are  con- 
tent with  a  power  that  lets  go  and  grabs 
again  at  every  other  revolution.  They  now 
insist  upon  that  quiet,  steady  pull,  that 
luxurious  smoothness  that  can  come  only 
from  six  cylinders. 

Until  the  Master  "Six"  appeared  last 
year,  buyers  had  thought  of  all  Sixes  as 
heavy  cars,  extravagant  of  fuel  and  tires; 
costly  to  buy  and  expensive  to  keep.  But 
the  Master  "Six"  opened  their  eyes. 


Here  was  a  car  of  six  cylinders  at  a  mod- 
erate price,  and  even  lighter  than  many 
"Fours"  of  equal  power.  Here  was  a  motor 
so  silent  and  smooth  running  that  friction 
and  wear  might  be  forgotten.  A  car  which 
cost  little  to  buy  and  little  to  keep. 

Power  Lithe  as  a  Panther 

Its  master  motor  has  six  cylinders  of  long 
stroke  and  small  bore.  So  it  fairly  floats  up 
the  hills  on  high  gear.  It  can  reach  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  in  ten  seconds  from  a 
stand-still.     It  can  creep  like  a  snail  through 


the  crowd  and  then  be  off  like  a  greyhoum 
at  the  touch  of  the  throttle. 

This  ability  to  run  fast  or  slow  on  direo 
drive,  to  vary  the  speed  at  will  without  con- 
stantly shifting  gears,  puts  the  Master  "Six" 
head  and  shoulders  above  its  rivals.  Ii 
gives  a  flexibility  of  power  that  is  possible 
only  among  Sixes — and  rare  even  there. 

Vibration  is  Power  Thrown 
Away 

Vibration  is  wasteful  as  well  as  uncom- 
fortable. It  is  power  and  fuel  thrown  awa\ 
in  joggling  the  car  which  should  be  used 
in  propelling  it.  It  throws  useless  straii, 
upon  bearings  and  tires.  It  means  discom- 
fort for  the  passengers  and  increased  fuel 
bills.  It  means  the  very  life  of  the  ear 
cut  short. 

And  vibration  can't  be  cured  by  a  make- 
shift.     The  only  escape  from  it  is  in 
cylinder  motor;   where  the  impulses  over- 
lap; where  the  flow  of  the  power  stream 
is  continuous. 

The  easy  gliding  motion  of  the  Chalmers 
"Six"  is  like  a  caress.  You  who  have 
never  driven  a  real  "Six"  know  nothing 
of  its  charm. 
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A  One  Motion  Starter- 
A  Non-Stallable  Motor 

One  swing  of  a  switch  at  the  outset  — 
and  this  is  what  happens.  The  Chalmers- 
Entz  electric  starter  spins  the  engine  to 
start  it. 

But  that  isn't  all.  If  some  unusual  de- 
mand upon  the  engine  should  cause  it  to 
i'alter,  the  starter  keeps  it  running  until  it 
picks  up  again. 

There's  no  chance  to  be  stranded  in  a 
throng  or  on  a  dangerous  crossing.  It 
makes  the  motor  unstallable.  In  simplicity 
and  sureness  the  Chalmers-Entz  system  is 
without  a  parallel. 

The  Test  That  Tells  the  Tale 

The  true  measure  of  value — and  the  only 
one — is  performance.  What  will  the  car 
do  in  service? — that's  the  question. 

So  we  have  arranged  the  Chalmers  Road 
Test.  We  make  our  appeal  for  the 
Chalmers  "Sixes"  through  the  cars  them- 
selves. We  submit  the  evidence  of  deeds 
rather  than  of  words. 

Make  this  test — it  is  more  than  just  a 
ride.  Put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  car 
itself.  It  can't  conceal;  it  can' t  exaggerate. 
It  will  give  you  a  new  standard  by  which 
to  judge  other  cars. 


The  Master  "Light  Six,"  $1800 

I  am  the  Chalmers  "  Light  Six." 

The  son  of  a  King — the  Master  "Six." 

I  am  like  my  illustrious  sire,  though  built  in  a  lighter 
mold.  I  have  Speed  -more  than  you'll  need.  Though 
my  Master  Motor  is  light,   I  have  power  to  spare. 

Light  on  my  feet,  I  am  saving  on  tires  and  frugal  with  fuel. 

I  am  easy  to  buy  and  easy  to  keep. 


Six-Cylinder  Value — 
Four-Cylinder  Price 

Many  have  waited  for  this  day  to  come. 
They  want  a  car  of  low  first  cost;  yet  a 
car  of  generous  size  and  ample  power. 
A  light  car  but  not  a  little  one.  But  this 
car  must  be  a  'Six."  For  they  know 
that  means  a  car  easy  to  ride  in,  easy  to  run, 
and  easy  to  keep.  In  the  Master  Light 
Six"  everything  has  been  reduced  to  the 
simplest  form,  yet  nothing  essential  has  been 
omitted.  It  gives  the  luxury  and  economy 
of  the  "Six"  at  the  price  of  a     Four." 


Safety  First  Always 

When  you  ride  in  the  Light  Six"  you 
can  trust  it.  Frame  and  axles  are  of  heat 
treated  steel  with  a  four-fold  margin  of 
safety.  Gears  and  roller  bearings  have 
withstood  a  crushing  test  of  fifty  tons.  Its 
brakes  will  stop  it  within  its  length. 

Its  electric  starter  prevents  the  motor 
from  going  dead  at  a  critical  moment. 
The  gears  lock  themselves  in  mesh.  The 
shifting  device  won't  let  you  go  wrong. 
The  assurance  of  safety  is  the  cornerstone 
of  motoring  pleasure. 


Look  at  These  Features  and  Try  to  Match  Them  at  the  Price 


Six  Cylinders 
Molded  Oval  Fenders 
Non-Stallable  Motor 
Electric  Lights 
Triple  Heated  Fuel 
Timken  Roller  Bearings 
Chalmers  Sectional  Piston 
Rings 


Locked  Transmission  Gears 
Multiple  Disc  Clutch 
Underslung  Springs 
48  Horsepower 
126"  Wheel  Base 
Electric  Starter 
Clean  Running  Board 
Tungsten  Steel  Valves 


Left  Hand  Drive 
Center  Control 
34"  Wheels 
Rayfield  Carburetor 
Invisible  Hinges 
Streamline  Body 
Tapered  Bonnet 


Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit 


The Master"Light  Six  $1800 
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Discriminating  people 

have  always  val  ued 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  at  its 
real  worth — and  their 
confidence  has  not  been 
misplaced. 

Each  ingredient  used 
m  the  making  of  the 
soap  is  bought  on  a  qual- 
ity basis.  The  purest 
of  pine-tar  is  combined 
with  other  cleansing  and 
healing  agents  in  the 
proportion  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  scalp 
and  hair. 

The  claims  made  for 
''Packers''  have  always 
been  reasonable.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  will 
grow  hair— Nature. alone 
can  do  that.  But  we  do 
claim  that  its  systematic 
use  is  of  the  greatest  aid 
in  maintaining  the  nor- 
mal growth  and  health 
of  the  hair  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  beauty,  lustre 
and  softness. 
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MOTORTRUCKS 

(Continued  from  page 

London,  it  spread  to  some  other  towns. 
Automobilt  Topics  declares  thai  there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  for  the 
motor-bus  still  further  use  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  One  strong  point  in  its  favor 
is  its  safety  as  compared  with  trolleys. 
In  most  cities  questions  of  traffic  reform  and 
safety  for  passengers  and  pedestrians  are 
more  and  more  pressing  to  the  front. 
The  greater  safety  of  the  motor-bus  will, 
it  is  believed,  enter  into  the  solution  of 
this  problem;  at  least,  that  is  the  view  taken 
by  Automobile  Topics,  which  points  out 
the  great  advantage  this  car  has  of  receiv- 
ing and  dispatching  its  passengers  close  to 
the  curb,  instead  of  in  the  center  of  the 
street,  passengers  thus  alighting  directly 
on  the  sidewalk.  Being  a  trackless  vehicle, 
the  motor-bus  has  another  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  avoiding  accidents  in  that  it 
can  turn  aside  and  thus  adjust  itself  to 
conditions  which  suddenly  arise  in  the 
streets.  Harold  B.  Weaver,  a  consulting 
engineer  "long  identified  with  street-rail- 
way improvements,"  is  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  same  paper  as  follows: 

"A  motor-bus  is  obviously  less  dangerous 
than  a  street-car,' because  an  accident  that 
is  imminent  can  be  avoided  in  only  one  of 
two  ways  or  by  a  combination  of  them; 
namely,  by  a  change  of  speed  or  by  a 
change  of  direction.  A  motor-bus  is  capable 
of  changing  both  its  speed  and  direction, 
while  a  street-car  is  capable  only  of  a  change 
of  speed. 

'•Statistics  relating  to  the  City  of  New 
York  seem  to  show  that  relatively  the 
motor-bus  is  a  -very  safe  vehicle.  For  the 
fiscal  year  of  1911,  the  most  recent  for 
which  official  figures  are  to  be  had,  all  of 
the  surface  lines  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan combined  killed  70  persons  and  injured 
about  11,500,  exclusive  of  employees.  Of 
the  persons  killed,  7  were  passengers  and 
63  were  people  in  the  streets.  Of  those 
injured,  more  than  8,000  were  passengers 
and  3,000  were  persons  in  the  streets.  It 
is  evident  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
injuries  were  sustained  by  the  patrons  of 
the  lines. 

"During  the  same  year  the  motor-omni- 
buses running  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  were 
operated  a  distance  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  mileage  operated  by  all  the  sur- 
face-car companies,  killed  no  persons  and 
injured  21  passengers  and  11  persons  in  the 
streets — 32  in  all,  exclusive  of  employees. 

"Comparing  the  figures,  we  find  that  the 
street-car  lines  injured  one  pedestrian  for 
every  17,000  miles  operated  and  the  motor- 
buses  injured  one  pedestrian  for  every 
120,000  miles  operated.  Including  passen- 
gers, one  person  was  injured  on  the  street- 
car lines  for  every  7,000  miles  operated  as 
against  one  person  injured  by  motor-buses 
for  every  00,000  miles  operated.  One  pe- 
destrian was  injured  by  the  surface-rail  lines 
for  every  120,000  fare  passengers  carried,  as 
compared  with  one  injured  by  the  omni- 
buses for  every  500,000  passengers  carried. 
One  passenger  was  injured  on  the  surface 
lines  for  every  46,000  carried,  and  only  one 
for  every  250,000  carried  by  the  motor- 
buses. 

"These  figures  show  conclusively  that 
for  the  miles  operated  and  for  the  number 
of  persons  carried,  the  operation  of  the 
motor-buses  was  from  four  to  eight  and  a 
half  times  as  safe  as  the  operation  of  street- 
rail  lines. 

"In  leading  foreign  cities,  where  motor- 
omnibuses  are  more  generally  used  than  in 
New  York,  they  are  also  found  to  be  safer 

than  Btreet-oars.    In  London  there  are  con- 


siderably more  than  3,000  motor-buses  in 
service.  In  1012  these  carried  492,858,934 
passengers,  as  compared  with  512,652,552 

carried  by  the  trams,  as  the  street-ears  an- 
known  over  there.  The  total  number  of 
accidents  to  passengers  and  pedestrians  by 
the  rail  lines  during  the  year  was  2,4N(i  anil 
for  the  motor-buses  it  was  1,785.  In  this 
connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that  traffic 
is  much  more  congested  in  London  than  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  omnibuses  are  operated  in  the  most 
congested  streets  while  the  rail  lines  an 
operated  on  the  less  used  streets. 

"The  Phanomobile  is  a  decidedly  origi- 
nal type  of  three-wheeler,  in  which  the  load 
is  principally  supported  on  two  back  wheels, 
while  the  front  end  of  the  machine  is  carried 
by  a  single  front  wheel,  which  both  dri\ . is 
and  steers.  It  kas  a  capacity  of  OIK) 
pounds  in  the  smaller  size,  and  1,300 
pounds  in  the  larger.  It  is  of  French  origin, 
but  is  marketed  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  English  houses.  The  frame  is  very- 
low  in  the  rear,  and  extends  forward  until 
it  reaches  the  floor-boards,  where  it  con- 
verges and  slants  upward  to  a  small  plat- 
form over  the  front  wheel.  On  this  plat- 
form is  mounted  the  motor,  a  small 
four-cylinder  air-cooled  type,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  a  planetary  gear.  A  double  set  of 
chains  transmits  the  drive  from  this  gear-set 
to  the  wheel,  which  is  spring-mounted. 
Steering  and  control  are  taken  care  of  by 
a  tiller  upon  which  all  controls  are  mounted. 

"Standard  parcel-cars  resemble  the  larg- 
er delivery  vehicles,  but  they  are  equipped 
with  single-cylinder  motors  of  9.5  horse- 
power. Final  drive  is  from  the  motor, 
located  under  a  standard  type  of  hood 
through  a  planetary  gear  to  a  worm-driven 
rear  axle.  In  spite  of  its  standard  lines 
throughout,  the  little  car  sells  for  onlv 
$950.  It  affords  capacity  for  350 
pounds,  and  is  chiefly  useful  to  commercial 
travelers." 

DELAYS  IN  REPAIRING    TRUCKS 

When  motor-trucks  were  first  put  into 
use  a  serious  obstacle  in  promoting  their 
sale  was  encountered  in  the  dread  among 
possible  purchasers  that  there  would  be 
long  delays  in  securing  repairs.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  reserve  truck  in  order  to  provide 
for  such  delays  was  suggested  as  one  way 
out,  especially  for  concerns  that  purchased 
many  trucks,  but  in  most  cases  the  pur- 
chase was  of  one  or  two  trucks  only,  and 
then  the  extra  cost  of  a  reserve  truck  could 
not  be  profitably  borne.  It  was  in  these 
conditions  that  manufacturers  established 
in  large  cities  what  were  called  "service 
stations,"  where  trucks  actually  in  use 
could  be  regularly  inspected,  where  repairs 
could  be  expeditiously  made,  and  spare 
trucks  lent  to  customers  who  were  having 
trouble  with  their  own  trucks.  The  Horse- 
less Age,  in  recalling  these  facts,  remarks 
that  this  service  "became  one  of  the  chief 
talking-points  of  the  motor-truck  sales- 
men." Indeed,  facilities  for  such  service 
became  "a  prime  essential  in  launching  a 
motor-truck  business  in  one  of  the  large 
cities."  Present  aspects  of  the  service  side 
of  the  truck  business  are  set  forth  in  the 
same  paper  as  follows: 

"These  inducements  involved  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  manufacturer,  and  while  in 
general  they  may  have  had  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence, especially  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  industry,  they  also  promoted  the 
growth  of  various  abuses.  It  seems  that  the 
practise  of  free  demonstrations  was  first  to 
become  burdensome  to  the  makers,  for 
about  a  year  ago  an  agreement  was  reached 
m    New    York    w  hereby   a    regular   scale   of 
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charges  was  to  be  applied  to  demonstra- 
tions, which  charges  were  to  be  rebated  in 

rase  a,  sale  was  effected.  However,  the  rest 
of  the  practises  continued. 

"What  probably  first  caused  manufac- 
turers to  realize  the  full  cost  to  them  of  the 
unbusinesslike  methods  in  vogue  in  the 
industry  was  the  sweeping  reductions  in  its 
truck  prices  ina.de  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  on  going  out  of  the  auto- 
mobile business.  The  announcement  of 
these  reductions  caused  quite  a  stir,  and 
led  many  manufacturers  to  look  closely 
into  their  expense,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  in  the  field  has  since  an- 
nounced that  henceforth  it  will  sell  only 
trucks  and  sell  them  on  a  strict  cash  basis. 
At  the  same  time,  it  announced  large  re- 
ductions in  price,  especially  on  large  trucks. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  cost  of 
service  and  the  loss  due  to  time  payments 
and  other  concessions  can  have  been  so 
great  as  would  appear  from  these  reduc- 
tions, and  there  are  those  whom  it  will  be 
difficult  o  convince  that  the  saving 
on  these  scores  will  about  balance  the 
reductions. 

"The  reason  given  for  discontinuing  the 
maintenance  service  is  that  it  encourages 
careless  operation.  Obviously  this  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  it  pays  for  the 
manufacturer  to  assume  practically  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
truck  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  faced 
by  the  entire  industry.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  once  motor-trucks  are  in  general  use, 
and  the  companies  in  the  field  can  prove  a 
record  of  many  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence and  many  thousands  of  trucks  giving 
satisfactory  service,  the  purchaser  will 
prefer  to  buy  trucks  without  a  mainte- 
nance guaranty.  But  whether  this  stage 
has  yet  been  reached  is  doubtful." 

MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING  WITH 
TRUCKS 

From  Pasadena,  California,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Wilson  runs  a  stage  line, 
the  first  twelve  miles  being  over  a  boulevard 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  after  which 
comes  a  difficult  ascent  of  about  nine  miles 
over  grades  that  vary  from  14  to  23  per 
cent.,  and  marked  here  and  there  with 
hairpin  curves  that  call  for  driving  with 
extreme  care.  These  curves  are  narrow 
and  sharp,  and  the  roadway  itself  is  often 
narrow,  circumstances  which  make  ar- 
rangements by  telephone  necessary  between 
the  hotel  at  the  summit  and  the  station  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  for  meetings 
between  ascending  and  descending  cars, 
since  at  only  a  certain  number  of  places 
can  cars  pass  in  safety.  The  stage  line 
over  this  route  does  not  use  horse  vehicles 
or  automobiles  of  the  passenger  kind, 
but  three-ton  trucks,  so  constructed  as  to 
carry  both  passengers  and  freight.  A  daily 
service  is  maintained,  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  being  an  important  place.  It  is 
quite  level  and  on  it  are  clustered  around 
a  good-sized  hotel,  an  important  observa- 
tory, a  colony  of  professors,  and  homes  for 
workingmen.  Besides  the  truck  adapted  to 
passenger  as  well  as  freight  service,  other 
trucks  serve  the  summit  in  conveying  build- 
ing materials  and  supplies. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CYCLE-CAR 

It  is  contended  by  William  B.  Stout  in 
Motor  Age  that  "no  matter  how  cheaply 
small  cars  can  be  built,  real  cycle-cars  can 
be  built  more  cheaply,  and  whatever  advan- 
tage from  great-quantity  production  the 
(Continued  on  page  445) 
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Fundamental  Business 

Thinking 


IN  every  business,  including 
yours,  there  is  an  avenue  of 
thought  which  leads  unerring- 
ly to  every  business  profit — 

A  mode  of  thinking,  investigation  and  analysis 
which  detects  and  throws  the  spotlight  on  every 
element  of  cost. 

The  men  who  have  been  most  successful  in  each  line 
of  business  are  those  who  have  learned  how  to  apply 
this  thinking  process. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  able,  energetic  and  am- 
bitious men  who  have  achieved  but  a  tithe  of  the 
success  to  which  justly  they  are  entitled  —  and 
who  never  will  achieve  it  —  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  apply  this  thinking  method  to  find 
the  hidden  fortune,  detect  the  hidden  pitfalls  all 
about  them. 

This  free  booklet  explains 

how  to  think  below 

the  surface-  ^^^^  ~W^>e 

How  to  apply  this  fundamental      \   ^AjO"^  ti\f\&^ 

line    of    thinking,    investigation      \  y»    u^1 

and  analysis  to  your  business.  \    ^/*^  -^       4 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  business       \   if^  *^r 

man  on  request.     Write  or  pin  this      \  4^  jl 

coupon  to  vour  letterhead.  \  ^b       ...       _. 

i^V     Adder  Machine  Co. 

^      2007  Hoyt  St. ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

|/I/e|    ll*Fy^%  ^r  Gentlemen:     Please  send  vour 

MWtWm.M±.mJ\>J  ^         booklet    "How  to  Analyse    Your 

U       §1    1  Addirvg  +^     Business  Records." 

Visible  =  V^Posmon6.::::::::.-. 

Firm  Name 

Address 
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Franklin  Six-Thirty 


Engine  and  vehicle  patented  July  2,  1908 
Franklin  Six  -Thirty  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $2300 


T IGHT  weight  is  the  one  thing  in  automobile 
J — i  construction  to  give  the  owner  that  which 
is  desirable  and  absolutely  necessary  if  he  is 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  total  results.  Unless  a 
car  is  light  it  will  not  be  economical ;  it  will 
not  be  as  comfortable  nor  will  it  last  as  long. 

Tire  wear  and  tire  trouble  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  tires  and  the  weight  of  the  car.  The 
Franklin  Six -Thirty  is  light  and  the  tires  are  large.  The 
five-passenger  touring-car  weighs  2725  pounds  without 
gasoline  or  oil.  The  roadster  weighs  2630  pounds. 
The  enclosed  cars  are  proportionally  light.  The  tires 
are  41/2  inches.  Another  reason  for  the  long  life  of 
tires  on  the  Franklin  is  that  the  drive  is  through  the  rear 
springs  (flexible),  and  not  through  stiff  torque  or  strut  rods. 

Tire  mileage,  gasoline  mileage  and  upkeep  are 
reasonable  only  when  the  car  itself  is  reasonable.  The 
success  of  the  Franklin  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  car,  a  car  anyone  able  to  buy  a  good  car 
can  afford  to  run.  It  is  scientifically  light.  Its  light  con- 
struction is  obtained  by  materials  that  give  the  greatest 
strength  and  service  with  the  least  weight  for  each  part, 
and  by  correct  and  simple  design. 

The  weight  of  a  car  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
"keeping  the  road,"  except  that  the  heavier  it  is  the 
harder  it  steers.  The  car  that  keeps  the  road  best  is 
one  that  steers  easily  and  is  well  sprung.  The  four 
full-elliptic  springs  of  the  Franklin  take  up  all  road  shocks 
and  keep  any  motion  from  the  car  which  would  tend  to 
throw  it  out  of  its  course.  These  springs  in  turn  give 
easy  riding. 


The  Franklin  is  flexible.  Without  flexibility  all 
parts  have  to  be  heavier  to  resist  road  shocks.  The 
Franklin  wood  chassis  frame,  lighter  and  stronger  than  a 
steel  frame,  together  with  the  full-elliptic  springs,  gives 
a  flexibility  that  saves  the  car  and  tires,  and,  best  of  all, 
results  in  luxurious  riding  qualities. 

The  Six  -Thirty  (six  cylinders,  30  horse-power)  is 
made  with  six  body  styles.  All  bodies  are  aluminum. 
Prices  and  weights  are  as  follows : 

Type  Price  Weight 


Touring-car     - 

$2300 

2725  pounds 

Roadster     -     - 

2300 

2630        " 

Coupe     -     -     - 

2950 

2788        " 

Sedan     -     -     - 

3200 

2924        " 

Limousine 

3300 

2979        " 

Berlin     -     -     - 

3400 

3121        " 

Prices,  which  include  full  equipment,  are  f .  o.  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Note:   Franklin  dealers  are  now  accepting  orders   for  enclosed 
cars  for  early  fall  delivery. 

The  Six  -Thirty  is  equipped  with  the  Entz  electric 
starting  and  lighting  system.  The  motor-generator  is 
direct  driven  by  a  silent  chain  from  the  engine  crank 
shaft.  The  engine  is  started  by  simply  throwing  the 
switch.  The  switch  also  controls  the  magneto.  While 
the  switch  is  "on"  the  engine  cannot  stall. 

The  Franklin  cooling  system  is  another  place  where 
trouble  and  operating  expense  are  saved  by  simplicity 
and  lightness.  The  direct-cooled  motor,  having  no 
radiator,  belted  fan,  water-jackets  or  pump,  makes 
minimum  weight  possible  with  nothing  to  freeze  or  leak. 

A  light  car  gives  comfort,  easy  driving,  safety.  It 
gives  the  value  of  your  investment  in  continuous  service 
at  a  cost  you  can  afford. 

Franklin  dealers  everywhere  are  showing  the  car. 

Catalogue  sent  to  any  address. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY  Syracuse  New  York 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 

(Continued  from  page  443) 

miniature  motor-cars  may  gain,  the  cycle- 
car  can  take  unto  itself  in  greater  measure." 
By  this  is  meant  that  in  quantity  production 

the  cycle-car  can  gain  proportionately  more 
than  can  the  motor-car.  That  opinion  is 
stoutly  maintained  by  those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  tho  cycle-car  industry.  Mr. 
Stout  believes  that  eventually  the  cycle- 
ear  "will  be  made  by  several  American  fac- 
tories in  quantities  equal  to  the  present 
Ford  output,"  while  those  who  secure  the 
lead  in  this  industry  "will  vastly  exceed 
the  Ford  output."  Within  five  years  "a 
thousand  cars  a  day  will  be  reached  by  the 
cycle-car  factories."  What  is  more,  that 
number  of  cars  can  be  turned  out  with  half 
the  number  of  employees  necessary  in  pro- 
ducing the  small  motor-car.  Other  points 
in  Mr.  Stout's  contribution  are  these: 

"Two  questions  are  always  put  to  the 
cycle-car  enthusiast  by  the  unposted  indi- 
vidual to  whom  he  mentions  cycle-cars: 
'What  will  the  cycle-car  do  if  Ford  comes 
down  $100? '  and  'What  can  a  narrow-tread 
cycle-car  ever  do  on  American  roads?' 

"The  answers  to  these  questions  were 
mere  theory  a  few  months  ago;  now  there 
are  real  data  to  go  by  in  answering  them. 
The  last  can  be  answered  first  by  this  state- 
ment, proved  by  the  run  of  the  Falcon  over 
626  miles  of  the  worst  roads  imaginable, 
by  the  Zip  on  a  trip  of  similar  length  over 
the  worst  road  conditions,  by  the  Imp  and 
Rocket  cycle-car  trips  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
by  the  Cornelian  cycle-car  run  from  Kal- 
amazoo to  Detroit  and  return,  and  number- 
less other  shorter  test  trips.  The  cycle-car 
can  negotiate  roads  in  a  manner  impossible 
to  any  other  road  vehicles;  it  can  do  this 
with  as  great  comfort  as  a  big  touring-car, 
and  at  equal  or  better  speed.  It  can  do 
on  one-third  the  upkeep  of  the  smallest 
light  car,  and  can  at  the  same  time  have  as 
luxurious  appointments,  as  easy  riding  com- 
fort, as  beautiful  lines  as  the  most  expen- 
sive limousine.  These  have  been  proved  by 
actual  trial. 

"  'But  what  if  light  cars  come  down 
$100? '  This  will  have  no  more  influence  on 
the  cycle-car  movement  than  if  the  Bald- 
win. Locomotive  Works  should  offer  loco- 
motives for  $100.  The  locomotive  factory 
would  be  very  busy,  but  there  would  be  no 
influence  on  any  cycle-ear  factory,  as  each 
firm  is  in  a  different  field.  There  always 
will  be  a  place  for  the  small  car,  the  Fords, 
Hups,  etc.,  of  the  industry,  but  they  will 
be  less  able  than  they  are  now  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  public  if  they  cut  their 
prices  even  to  a  point  equal  to  cycle-car 
prices,  and  will  need  to  give  all  attention 
to  their  own  proposition.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  firm  to  supply 
every  one  in  America. 

"Again,  the  cycle-car  can  do  many  things 
a  light  car  can  not,  just  as  the  light  car 
can  do  things  the  cycle-car  can  not  do — 
carry  four  people,  for  instance.  The  cycle- 
car  is  faster  and  more  comfortable  than  the 
cheap  light  cars,  and  one  could  buy  one 
new  every  year  and  run  it  for  the  period 
on  the  upkeep  alone  of  the  cheapest  light 
car.  This  includes  depreciation,  interest, 
insurance,  repairs,  tires,  fuel  and  oil,  gar- 
aging and  fixing  and  running  expenses. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

"Cycle-car  tires  cost  under  $40  per  set 
and  will  last  two  seasons  of  average  run- 
ning. Fuel  consumption  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  per  gallon.  Garage  expenses, 
none,  for  you  can  keep  it  in  a  shed  or  make 
a  piano-box  garage  in  the  back  yard  just 
big  enough  to  push  it  into  as  you  would  a 
motor-cycle,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  under 
$10.    Repairs  cost  almost  nothing,  for  the 
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work  can  be  done  by  any  one  in  a  very  short 
time.  Skilled  labor  is  rarely  necessary. 
License  and  insurance  are  less,  depreciation 
less,  the  ability  to  make  better  time  in 
traffic  and  on  rough  spots  and  turns  adds 
to  the  investment  value  as  a  business 
vehicle,  giving  it  an  advantage  over  any 
light  car.  With  narrow  tread  and  long 
wheel-base  the  lines  of  a  big  car  can  be 
followed  and  beauty  of  outline  had  which 
will  not  give  the  owner  the  feeling  he  is 
lowering  his  dignity  by  driving  an  imitat  ion 
motor-car,  but  a  feeling  of  pride  ID  possess- 
ing a  new  type  of  vehicle  superior  for  cer- 
tain things  to  previous  types. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  cycle-car 
movement  it  was  supposed  that  $400  would 
be  the  price  limit  for  cycle-cars.  Several 
makers,  however,  who  have  spent  a  little 
more  in  finish  and  comforts,  yet  keeping 
the  simple  cycle-car  in  mind  and  not  run- 
ning to  complications,  have  been  just  as 
little  able  to  figure  how  their  output  can 
meet  what  is  already  sold  at  $450  as  have 
those  announcing  lower  prices.  Sales  is 
not  a  problem  in  the  cycle-car  industry  at 
present.  By  the  time  this  stage  arrives, 
mechanism  and  factory  organizations  will 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development 
where  prices  can  be  much  lowered. 

"No,  the  small  car  will  not  interfere 
with  the  cycle-car  any  more  than  the 
cycle-car  will  with  the  motor-car.  With  the 
motor-cycle  it  is  different.  Even  here, 
however,  there  will  be  those  for  some  time 
who  prefer  the  two-wheeler  to  the  clean 
all-the-year-round  cycle-car.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  upkeep  of  the  cycle-car 
should  be  more  than  a  motor-cycle,  or  why 
the  manufacturing  cost  should  be  higher. 
Cycle-cars  eventually  will  be  made  at  a 
manufacturing  cost  of  around  $150,  allow- 
ing a  selling  cost  of  $300  or  thereabout. 
No  light  car,  no  matter  how  great  the 
production  number,  can  ever  be  made  as 
cheaply  as  a  simple  cycle-car,  and  there 
will  always  be  a  field  for  both." 

THE  INCREASE  IN  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION 

An  estimate  of  petroleum  production 
for  1913  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  shows  that  the  output 
increased  over  1912  by  about  8  per  cent. 
In  1912  the  production  was  the  highest 
then  ever  reached  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  namely,  212,113,218  barrels;  in 
1913  the  total  was  240,000,000  barrels. 
Meanwhile  the  stock  of  crude  oil  held  by 
pipe-line  companies  at  the  end  of  1913 
showed  a  loss  in  1913  of  more  than  13,000,- 
000  over  1912.  Of  the  relation  which  these 
figures  bear  to  the  automobile  industry, 
Automobile  Topics  says: 

"As  far  as  the  automobile  industry  is 
concerned  the  actual  gain  in  production  is 
of  comparatively  little  value,  since  the 
greatest  gains  were  in  the  California  and 
Oklahoma  fields,  which  show  probable 
increases  of  approximately  12,000,000 
and  11,000,000  barrels,  respectively.  The 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Wyoming,  and  Kansas 
fields  also  showed  increases  aggregating 
some  9,000,000  barrels,  the  total  gain  of 
32,000,000  barrels  being  partially  offset  by 
losses  in  other  fields.  The  gains  being  prin- 
cipally in  fields  producing  the  heavier  and 
asphaltic  crudes,  the  refiners  probably 
would  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  gasoline  for 
automobile  and  other  purposes  had  it  not 
been  for  the  continued  lowering  of  volatility 
in  many  quarters  and  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  motor  spirits,  for  which  plants  were 
installed  in  several  localities  during  the  year. 

"The  relative  yield  for  1912,  and  the 
estimated  yield  for  1913,  according  to  Dr. 
David  T.  Day,  director  of  the  Survey,  are 
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fake  This  a  Morel 
Enjoyable  Summer 
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Make  it  one 
long  vacation  —  a 
summer  of  boating  pleas- 
ures such  as  have  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  only  by  those  so  fort- 
unate as  to  own  launches.  Be  one 
of  those  fortunates  yourself  this  sum- 
mer. Skim  about  wherever  you  wish 
over  river  and  lake,  to  the  hunting  or 
fishing  grounds  —  the  camp  or  summer 
home.  You  can  do  it  at  a  trifling  expense. 
All  you  need  is  a  common  row  boat  and  a 

QtifePorfebleBoat 'Motor 

If  you  haven't  a  row  boat,  get  a  motor  any- 
wavand  attach  it  to  any  rented  boat.  It  weighs 
only  55  lbs.  and  can  be  easily  carried  in  our 
handy  carrying  bag  to  any  renter's  landing. 
It  attaches  to  any  row  boat  by  simply  turn- 
ing two  thumb  screws.     Can  be  easily  ad- 
justed to  any  angle  or  depth  of  stern.    Steers 
bya  ruddet — likea  launch.   Develops  2H.P. 
Can  be  run  in  salt  or  fresh  water. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Get  ready  for  that  sum- 
mer of  fun  now.  Write 
today.  Reliable  hardware 

and  sporting  goodsdeal- 

ers    wanted    to   handle 

this  motor. 


DONT  NEGLECT 
YOUR  EYESIGHT 


Good  eyesight  is  invaluable.  Keep  your  eyes 
right  with  the  "Emeralite."  If  your  sight 
is  dimming,  this  light  will  soothe  your  eyes 
and  help  them  do  more  work  with  less  effort. 


A1JB 


DCSK     »~i 


LAMPS 


with    the    emerald 
green  glass  shade — 
for  office  desks  and 
tables;  for  parlor,  li- 
brary, den,  sickroom;  for  den- 
tists, doctors,  artists,  students. 
Make  finegifts.  Dealersevery- 
where  can  supply  you. 

Write   for  Booklet 

It  shows  in  colors  how  effectually  the 
Emeralite  can  help  your  eyes;  with  de- 
scriptions and  prices  of  30  hand- 
some designs.     Write  now. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 

36  Warren  St.,  New  York 


BE  KIND  TO  YOUR  EYES 
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Why  not  be  Happy! 

Safe  and  snug, surrounded  by  bosom 
friends;  your  ELCO  Cruiser  can 
sail  the  Seven  Seas  and  everywhere 
find  happiness. 

The  new  45  ft.  ELCO  Cruiser 
contains,  in  miniature,  every  sea- 
comfort  "  of  the  Yacht:  private 
stateroom,  saloon,  engine  located 
amidships,  and  a  galley  where 
real  dinners "  can  be  prepared 
without  upsetting   the  whole  boat. 

The  Stream-like  design  of  ELCO  Ex- 
presses attracted  your  attention  years 
before  it  was  adopted  for  automobiles. 
It  is  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  design 
you  so  readily  recognize  whenever  you 
see  an  ELCO  Express. 

ELCO  Expresses 
ELCO  Cruisers  ELCO  Engines 

Send  /or  new  catalogue  of  "Marine  Views  " 

A  ddress 

The    OlJCCf    Company 


178  Avenue  A 


Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Ti   minutes  from   Liberty  and  23rd  Street  Ferries, 

C.  R.  K.  of  N.  J.  to  West  8th  Street 

Telephone — 470  Bayonne 


FREE 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  al>out  the  iso  acres  I 
am  crowing  for  telephone  poles.  I 
sell  the  best  tree  pruner,in  the  world. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  26.  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 

Bv  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry,  538  West  27thSt.,  New  York 

Send  lor  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 
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A    STYLE    FOR    EVERYMAN 

Boston  Garter 
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Holds  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skin 
Lisle,  25c.  EVERYWHERE  Silk,  50c. 
George   frost  Co.,  makers,   Boston 
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shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  petro- 
leum production  by  States  in  1913  (esti- 
mated) and  in  1912,  in  barrels: 

-  Ues  1913  1912 

California.  . .' 98.000.000  S6.450.767 

Oklahoma 62,500.000  51.427,071 

Illinois   22  ,000, 000  28,601.308 

Texas 14.000.000  11.735.057 

Louisiana                       .  12.000,000  9.263.439 

West  Virginia ll.ooo.ooo  12,128.962 

Ohio 8,000,000  8.969.007 

Pennsylvania 7.000.000  7,837,948 

Wyoming                 .    .  3,000,000  1,572,306 

Kansas            2.000000  1,592,796 

Indiana              900.000  970  009 

Not  York 800,000  874,128 

Kentucky 500,000  m    !68 

Colorado 200.000  206.052 

Older  States io< |  

Total 242.000.000  222.113.218 

"  During  the  past  thirteen  years,  petro- 
leum production  has  increased  400  per  cent. 
Thirteen  years  ago  the  total  production  of 
crude  was  barely  equal  to  the  present  de- 
mand for  gasoline,  according  to  Oildom, 
which,  however,  exhibits  reticence  as  to 
what  the  latter  figure  is.  It  does,  however, 
venture  the  statement  that  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  use  in  191o"  was  1,127,940." 

STATISTICS  AS  TO   AUTOS 

Statistics  of  the  motor-cats  now  in  use  in 
this  country,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  com- 
piled from  the  licensing  bureaus  in  such 
States  as  have  registration  laws,  were  re- 
cently made  public.  They  show  a  total 
registration  in  1912  of  1,127,940,  or  an 
increase  over  1911  of  60"), 000.  These  fig- 
ures include  perhaps  30,000  cars  registered 
in  duplicate,  but  there  are  other  cars  in 
use  of  which  no  account  was  made  in  this 
total,  because  in  some  States  registration 
is  not  required.  New  York  leads  among 
the  States  with  a  total  of  133,000  cars  reg- 
istered, again  of  51,000;  Illinois  comes  next 
with  95,000,  as  compared  with  45,000  in 
1911;  Ohio  is  third  with  S7.000,  the  total 
for  1911  having  been  45,000;  then  come 
Pennsylvania  with  79,000,  Iowa  with  77.- 
000,  Indiana  with  66,000,  Massachusetts 
with  57,000,  the  eighth  place  being  taken  by 
New  Jersey  with  50,000  cars. 

Other  interesting  automobile  statistics 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  which  finds  at  present  at 
least  1,000  establishments  in  this  country 
engaged  in  making  autos  of  one  kind  or 
another — some  passenger,  some  freight, 
the  aggregate  output  in  1913  being  valued 
at  $500,000, (X)O  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  about  100,000.  Following  are 
other  data  derived  from  this  source: 

1913  1910  1905  1000 

Cars  prod 500,000  130,000  25,000  4,000 

\alue '500,000  250.000  liO.OOO  5.000 

No.  plants 1,000  750  175  25 

No  cars  for  domes,  use..     475,000  121,500  23.500  3,900 

VuLcani  for  domes,  use..  M75.000  238,000  27,300  4,850 

Carsexp 25,000  8,500  1,500  100 

Val.ofexp *25,000  11,200  2,700  150 

*$  mark  and  three  ciphers  omitted. 

"It  is  estimated  that  1,765,000  motor- 
cars have  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  since  1902,  altho  this  figure  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  usually  accepted. 
According  to  the  Club  .Journal,  the  machines 
produced  and  those  in  use  have  been  as 
below: 

No.  Produced  No.  in  '  r» 

1913 .-.()(). 000  1,260,000 

1912 :?7.r).000  950,000 

1911 27.5.000  685,000 

1910  is:.. 000  195,000 

ions  100.000  270. 000 

1907     ii.5.000         190,000 

1905  30,000         s.-,.ooo 

1902 15,000         20  000 

"New  York,  with  135,000  automobiles, 
has  less  than  t  wo  for  e\ ery  loo  inhabitants, 
while  <  'alifornia,  with  115,000  machines,  has 
nearly  five  to  ever]  100.    New  Jersey,  with 

A  Sherbet  ii  raadetasts  and  delightful  by  tialng  Abbott's 
Bitten.  Sample  ol  bitten  bj  mail,  aj  eta,  in  stamps. 
C.  W. Abbot)  5  '  o  .  Baltimore,  Md. 
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"Comfy"  slippers  make  cold  tile  floors 
warm 
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Comfy 

An  everyday  slipper  habit 

Somewhere  in  the  bottom  of  the 
closet  you  have  a  pair  of  slippers. 
Rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  dig 
them  out  you  go  around  the  room  in 
your  stocking  or  bare  feet.  Why  don't 
you  get  acquainted  with  "COMFY" 
felt  slippers?  Get  the  "COMFY" 
slipper  habit.  "COMFYS"  are  easy 
to  slip  into,  and  you  will  find  them 
the  most  comfortable  footwear  you 
have  ever  worn. 
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Look  for 

this  "Comfy" 

mark 


Our  Catalogue  No.  6aA  will 
introduce  you.  Send  for  it. 
Dealers:  Send  for  Cata- 
logue D  and  let  us  tell  you 
about  adding  this  line  to 
your  men's  "  Solid  Comfort 
Department." 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

121  E.  13th  Street,  New  York 
"Comfys"  mean  after-dinner  comfort 


StampsThree  Envelopes 
While  You  Stamp  One 

Here's  a  little  device  that  affixes  stamps  to 
any  size  or  form  of  mail  —  instantly  and 
securely.  Simply  insert  coiled  stamps  (ob- 
tainable at  any  P.  O. )  in  stamp  case,  fill 
water  chamber,  and  it  is  ready  for  500  stamp- 
ings.   Then  simply  press  the  plunger.    The 

Multipost 

Stamp  Affixer  and  Accountant 

has  been  on  the  market  three  years  and  now 

is  in   daily   use  in   15,000  offices.      Begins 

to     save     immediately  — 

in   large  or  small  offices. 

Pays  for  itself  in  no  time. 

One  year  guarantee.    Will 

last  a  lifetime. 

A  Stamp  Cash  Register 

You    can't  get  a    stamp 

out  of  the  Multipost  with- 
out   it     being    recorded. 
The    Multipost    protect! 
your    stamps    like  a  bank 
protects    your    money. 
Keeps  a  constant  check 
on  your   postage  and 
mailing.    Save 
yourself 
from    loss 
— and  your 
employees 
from  temptation— by  using  the  Multipost. 

FREE  BOOK,  "How  Stamps  are  Lost" 

Tells  why  you  should  watch  your  stamp  box.     Full  of 
iii. 11  are  "eye-openers."   Explains  our  Free  Trial 

.ill,  1        I11       business    Ktan  should  re.ul  this  book. 
lor  11  .it  once-  it's  free. 

The  Multipost  Co.,  19  Allen  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Gbncuttafi  VulttpoBt  C    .  Toronto*  Oton 
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15,000  oars,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 

list  of  the  nine  principal  States  in  point  of 
□umber,  but  is  ahead  of  New  York  in  per 
capita  ownership. 

"During  the  first  nine  months  of  L913, 
J0.953  cars,  valued  at  $21,301 ,858,  were  ex- 
ported, as  against  18,406,  worth  $18,252,299, 
in  L912,and  11,244, withavalueof $11,565,- 
034,  in  1911.  Canada  continued  our  best 
cust oiner,  taking  5, 2()0  machines  during 
the  L913  period,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
remained  a  good  second  with  3,900.  Mex- 
ico bad  the  smallest  total,  with  17f>.  The 
average  value  of  the  cars  exported  has 
-been  about  $1,215,  while  those  imported  by 
this  country  have  averaged  $2,505." 

BUILDING  CHEAP  CARS  IN  ENGLAND 

An  end  has  not  yet  come  to  the  agitation 
in  England  caused  by  the  invasion  of  cheap 
American  cars.  Several  schemes  to  meet 
t  lie  invasion  have  been  proposed  from  time 
to  time,  one  of  which  was  a  combination  of 
English  makers  to  produce  a  single  vehicle 
at  very  low  cost,  but  nothing  practical  has 
yet  come  from  the  discussion.  A  member, 
however,  of  the  great  engineering  body 
attached  to  the  English  motor-vehicle  in- 
dustry (the  Institution  of  Automobile  En- 
gineers) has  presented  to  the  Institution 
a  paper  in  which  he  outlined  a  car  that 
could  be  made  in  England  and  sold  at 
$1,000.  His  views  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  present  status  of  English  agi- 
t  at  ion  of  the  subject.  Following  are  points 
in  this  paper  as  summarized  in  Motor  Age: 

"Mr.  Clayden's  opinion  is  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  producing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  car  like  the  Ford,  which  can 
sell  at  $550,  altho  he  does  not  mention 
names.  This  is  because  the  market  for 
such  a  car  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  so  many  possible 
purchasers  within  reach  of  the  doors  of 
the  factory.  It  is  only  for  cars  costing 
from  $750  at  the  very  lowest  limit  to 
$1,500  at  the  very  highest  that  British 
makers  can  find  a  possible  market.  In 
regard  to  the  proposition  to  assess  a  very 
high  import  duty  on  foreign  cars,  Clayden 
believes  that  it  would  be  unavailing  to 
keep  out  the  $1,000  car  of  American  pro- 
duction, because  the  British  market  has 
a  public  demanding  the  $1,000  four-seated 
car  and  ready  to  buy  it,  and  the  complete 
removal  of  the  American  car  merely 
would  leave  that  demand  unsatisfied. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  British  motor 
manufacturers  to  regard  the  low-priced 
car  as  within  the  capability  of  a  low- 
priced  engineer,  whereas  the  fact  is  the 
very  best  brains  in  the  country  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  satisfactory,  inex- 
pensive car. 

"Assuming  that  American  methods  of 
manufacturing  were  applied  to  a  British 
design,  Clayden  believes  that  a  car  could 
be  made  a  good  deal  more  cheaply  than 
by  the  ordinary  British  method,  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  great  quantity,  tho  it  cer- 
tainly would  cost  more  than  the  American 
car.  On  the  assumption  of  American 
methods  of  quantity  production,  Clayden 
suggests  specifications  for  a  four-passenger 
British  car  to  list  at  $1,000  equipped. 

"According  to  Clayden's  specifications 
this  proposed  British  cheap  car  would 
have  a  four-cylinder  motor  of  3.6  bore  and 
4.8  stroke,  the  cylinders  cast  in  block.  It 
should  have  a  cone  or  single-plate  clutch, 
a  three-speed  gear-set,  either  on  the  axle  or 
in  unit  with  the  motor,  preferably  the 
latter,  perhaps  worm  drive,  a  three-quar- 
ters floating  rear  axle,  leather  universals, 
center  gear-shift  control  with  right  drive, 
and  with  the  emergencv  lever  on  the 
right  side;  tires  32  by  4 H  and  wheel-base 
from  120  to  126." 
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*  Silence 
Power 
Speed 
Endurance 
Economy 
Elext  bility 


Lowered  into  a  sound-proof  room,  closed 

in  with  eight-inch  walls  and  hatches  fast- 
ened down,  a  Continental  Motor  under- 
goes the  final  examination.  It  is  the 
silence-test,  under  extreme  working  con- 
ditions, gauged  by  a  dynamometer.  No 
faintest  defect-revealing  noise  can  possi- 
bly escape.  The  motor  must  prove  itself 
a  perfect  mechanism. 

rontinental 
Motors 

Silent  motors  are  saving  motors,  in  power 
and  in  upkeep.  More,  —  silence  certifies 
a  total  elimination  of  friction,  and  an 
amazing  exactness  of  machining  down  to 
the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch,  which  in- 
sures for  the  motor  a  life  of  many  years 
of  satisfactory  service. 

Over  80,000  drivers  are  loud  in  the 
praise  of  the  silent  Continental;  and  this 
year 40, 000  more  Continentals  will  go  into 
service,  in  92  makes  of  cars — pleasure 
cars  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  and  com- 
mercial cars  which  bring  their  owners 
steady  profits. 

From  11  to  60  horse  power — there  is  a 
Continental  in  at  least  one  leading  make 
of  every  class  of  motor  vehicle.  No 
matter  what  the  requirement,  there  is  a 
Continental-equipped  car  to  meet  it. 

Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Co. 


Largest  Exclusive  Motor 
Builders   in    the    World. 


Detroit 


Michigan 


Double  Refined      Pure  Grain  190  Proof 

The  highest  proof  possible  to  distill, 
for  domestic  and  pharmaceutical  uses. 


CAUTION.  —  Neither  denatured  or  wood 
alcohol  should  ever  be  used  externally  or 
internally  for  either  man  or  beast. 


Try  one  gallon,  and  we  will  pre-  $^5( i 
pay  the  express  charges  on  receipt  of     T"= 

8  Vials  Flavoring  Extracts  Free 

THE  ALLMENS  CO.,Dept.4,  Cincinnati.O. 


►SEND  FOR  YOUR* 

FREE  COPY  TOPAY 

of 

Modern  Electrics  &  Mechanics 

The  big  148-page  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
that  tells  you  how  to  make  flying  machines,  wire- 
less sets,  motors,  engines,  home  furniture,  models, 
etc.  Invaluable  to  every  one  who  uses  tools  or  is 
interested  in  mechanics  or  electrics.  Profusely 
illustrates  and  describes  these  subjects  in  a  style  you 
will  easily  understand  and  enjoy. 

Send  for  your  copy  NOW 

MODERN  ELECTRICS  &  MECHANICS 
265  Fulton  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Million  Dollars 
In  a  Week 


A  thousand  cars  in  seven  days  —  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Jeffery  Fours  and  Sixes  sold  in  a  week — that 
is  the  record  established  by  the  Jeffery  organization  at 
the  Chicago  Show. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cars  were  sold  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  Dealers'  orders  were  taken  for  one 
thousand  and  seventeen  for  delivery  before  April  first. 

Seven  thousand  dealers'  orders  have  been  taken  to 
date.  This  number  exceeds  the  possible  production  of 
the  big  Jeffery  works  for  five  months  to  come.  It 
means  that  in  March,  April,  May  and  June,  Jeffery 
cars  will  be  hard  to  get. 

The  public  now  knows  that  the  Jeffery  Four  leads 
the  medium  priced  field.  It  is  now  simply  a  question 
of  factory  production  and  deliveries. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  people  registered  for 
demonstrations  during  the  Chicago  Show.  Manufac- 
turers of  other  cars,  salesmen  interested  in  other  lines, 
and  dealers  selling  all  cars  came  to  see  the  Jeffery — all 
conceded  the  Jeffery  Four  at  $1550  to  be  without 
competition. 

A  buyer  stepped  into  the  exhibit  of  a  five  thousand 
dollar  car  near  us.  He  said,  "What  do  you  think  of 
this  Jeffery  over  here?"  The  salesman  replied,  "I 
think  so  well  of  it  that  I  told  a  friend  of  mine — who 
cannot  pay  our  price  —  to  go  and  buy  a  Jeffery." 


Thirty  cars  a  day  are  being  produced  in  the  Jeffery 
works.  Think  what  it  means  to  build  that  number  of 
cars  in  the  Jeffery  way. 

Fifty-six  Jeffery  Fours  and  Sixes  were  shipped  by  the 
factory  on  a  day  when  a  blizzard  was  raging  through  the 
country.  The  Jeffery  pay  roll  today  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  company.  The  shipments  for  Janu- 
ary exceeded  by  one  hundred  per  cent  those  of  January 
one  year  ago.  February  beat  the  same  month  last 
year  by  two  hundred  per  cent. 

A  great  period  of  prosperity  is  opening  up  in  this 
country  and  the  big  Jeffery  organization,  with  the  new 
Jeffery  Four  and  Six,  is  on  the  wave. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  prosperity.    Here  they  are : 

The  Jeffery  Four  is  the  first  light  weight,  high  grade  car, 
equipped  with  a  modern  European  type  of  high  speed  bloc-type 
motor,  to  sell  in  this  country  for  less  than  $2500. 

Take  it  from  the  tip  of  the  radiator  to  the  tail  lamp  and  there 
is  quality  in  every  detail.  Bosch  Duplex  system,  Rayfield  car- 
buretor, electric  starting  and  lighting  system,  four  speed  trans- 
mission, imported  annular  ball  bearings,  Spicer  universals,  full 
floating  type  rear  axle  with  imported  annular  ball  bearings, 
Rothschild  body,  and  quick  getaway — from  nothing  to  forty 
miles  in  twenty  seconds. 

In  1916  the  Jeffery  type  of  car  will  be  more  common.  The 
great  demand  for  light  weight  and  economy  is  forcing  other 
manufacturers  to  imitate  us.  The  day  of  the  big,  bulky  car  is 
gone  and  the  Jeffery  car  is  the  car  of  the  hour  because — 


It's  Economy  Year,  and  y^ffery  Made  It  So 


Jeffery  Four 

Two  passenger  Four  $1550 

Five  passenger  Four  15  50 

Four  passenger  Sedan  Four  2350 

Limousine  Four  3000 

Two  passenger  All-Weather  Car  1950 


Jeffery  Six 


Two  passenger  Six 
Five  passenger  Six 

$2250 
2250 

Six  passenger  Six 

2300 

Five  passenger  Sedan  Six 
Limousine  Six 

3250 
3700 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and    Works,    Kenosha,    Wisconsin 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


ONE  of  the  important  literary  events 
of  the  spring  is  the  publication  by 
the  Maomillan  Company  of  the  "  Collected 
Poems"  of  George  Edward  Woodberry. 
Mr.  Woodberry  s  position  in  the  world  of 
letters  has  been  likened  to  that  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  He  combines  a  love  for 
classical  times  and  places  with  a  generous 
zeal  for  freedom  and  democracy;  he  is,  in 
the  best  sense  of  both  words,  a  traditional- 
ist and  a  progressive.  And  in  addition — 
as  was  known  long  before  this  book  was 
published — he  is  a  natural  and  accom- 
plished poet. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  we  quote,  the 
first  was  selected  because  of  its  delicacy 
and  charm;  the  second  because  of  its 
strength  and  sincerity. 

Orfeo 

By  Georgf  Edward  Woodberry 

"Teach  me  to  kiss  the  Dorian  flute, 

The  Dorian  pipe  to  blow; 
I  with  my  own  breath  would  salute 
Great  Pan  before  I  go; 
And  may  the  genius  of  the  place 
Adopt  me  in  the  shepherd  race!" 

So.  perched  on  Monte  Venere, 

I  prayed  a  little  goat-skin  boy 
To  leave  his  herd  and  sit  by  me, 

And  teach  me  all  the  shepherd's  joy. 
"What  is  your  name?"  to  him  I  said: 
"Orfeo,"  blithe  reply  he  made. 

I  took  the  flute,  I  took  the  pipe, 

No  reed  would  to  my  breath  respond, 
He  laughed  to  see  me  blow,  and  wipe 
My  lips,  the  pretty  vagabond; 
Still  Nature's  child,  tho  notes  I  snatch, 
Was  victor  in  that  singing  match. 

But  I  was  paid  when,  as  behooved, 

I  threw  into  his  shaggy  lap 
The  gifts  by  ancient  time  approved, 
My  London  scarf  and  Naples  cap; 
And  as  of  old,  the  happy  boy 
Leapt  high,  and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy. 

Fame 

By  George  Edward  Woodberry 

Great  thoughts  had  swelled  my  breast  since  morn- 
ing light — 

Of  one  who,  vibrating  the  ether,  spake; 

And  one  whose  ray  abolished  the  opaque; 
Sailors,  who  drove  from  either  Pole  the  night; 
Aerial  Chavez  o'er  the  Alpine  height 

Icarian  borne,  the  eagle  in  his  wake; 

The  twain  whose  love  unveiled  the  radium  flake; 
And  him  who  dragged  the  pestilence  to  light. 

And  when  the  long  day  drew  to  evening's  close. 
And  on  heaven's  face  the  eternal  beauty  came, 

So  in  my  memory  gloriously  arose 
The  starry  universe  of  human  fame; 

And  through  the  midst  thereof  uncounted  glows 
The  light  of  souls  who  died  without  a  name. 

To  Dr.  Rossiter  Johnson  the  world  is 
grateful  for  many  poems  of  enduring 
beauty.  Here — in  proof  of  this  statement 
— is  a  poem  from  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Colonnade. 

What  the  Young  Man  Said  in  His  Heart 

By  Rossiter  Johnson 

If  love  be  like  a  flower  that  fills  the  air 
With  odors  delicate  and  renders  earth 

A  place  more  purely  sacred  and  more  fair, 
A  garden  of  delight,  a  hall  of  mirth; 

If  I  may  pluck  that  flower  and  make  it  mine; 
If  I  may  wear  it  proudly  on  my  breast; 


If  with  Its  presence  ionics  a  strengtb  divine 

For  noble  action  or  for  patient  rest; 
if  life  is  hid  and  paradise  unknown, 

And  every  spring  of  happiness  is  dry, 
Save  with  the  blooming  of  that  flower  alone — 
Then  let  me  love,  albeit  the  flower  must  die. 

If  love  be  like  a  star  that  shines  by  night 

More  softly  radiant   than  its  fellow  stars. 
Luring  the  mortal  to  a  realm  of  light 

Beyond  the  confines  of  these  earthly  bars. 
If  that  way  lies  the  path  lo  worlds  unsought 

And  lift^  undreamed-of,  with  a  nobler  cause 
For  every  act  and  every  inmost  thought, 

And  wider  sj  mpalliies  and  juster  laws; 
If  far  beyond  tho  firmament  appears 

That  star  still  moving  as  I  onward  strain — 
Tho  life  is  short,  and  shorter  grow  tho  years, 

Still  let  me  follow,  tho  I  ne'er  attain. 

If  love  bo  like  the  soa,  the  great  round  sea, 

That  heaves  and  falls  with  its  eternal  tide, 
From  whoso  dominion  earth  is  never  free, 

This  earth  whereon  wo  pleasantly  abide; 
If  love  be  like  it  in  its  far  extent, 

If  love  be  like  it  in  unfailing  power, 
If  human  love  from  love  divine  is  sent, 

Heaven's    only    likeness    and    man's    richest 
dower — 
Tho  but  in  visions  are  thy  secrets  seen, 

And  all  that  venture  may  be  lost  in  thee. 
And  the  soul's  self  as  it  had  never  been, 

Still,  take  me  to  thy  bosom,  wondrous  sea. 


Mr.  Hardy's  verse  has  a  small  but  en- 
thusiastic company  of  admirers.  "  The 
Plaint  of  Specters  "  is  interesting,  cer- 
tainly, and  the  phrase  "the  New  Year's 
dawn  strode  up  the  air  "  is  splendidly  imag- 
inative. But  it  is  not  for  his  poetry  that 
Mr.  Hardy  is  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize. 
We  take  "  The  Plaint  of  Specters  "  from 
the  London  Saturday  Review. 

The  Plaint  of  Specters 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

"It  is  not  death  that  harrows  us,"  they  lipped, 
"The  soundless  cell  is  in  itself  relief, 

For  life  is  an  unfenced  flower,   benumbed   and 
nipt 
At  unawares,  and  at  its  best  but  brief." 

The  speakers,  sundry  fantoms  of  men  gone, 
Had  risen  like  filmy  flames  of  phosphor  dye 

As  if  the  palest  of  sheet  lightnings  shone 

From  the  sward  near  me,  as  from  a  nether  sky. 

And  much  surprized  was  I  that,  spent  and  dead, 
They  should  not,  like  the  many,  be  at  rest, 

But  stray  as  apparitions;  hence  I  said, 

"Why,     having    slipt     life,    hark    you     back 
distrest?" 

"We  are  among  the  few  death  sets  not  free, 
The  hurt,  misrepresented  names,  who  come 

At  each  year's  brink,  and  cry  to  History 
To  do  them  justice,  or  go  past  them  dumb. 

"We  are  stript  of   rights;    our    shames    lie   un- 
redrest, 
Our  deeds  in  full  anatomy  are  not  shown, 
Our  words  in  morsels  merely  are  exprest 

On  the  scriptured  page,  our    motives  blurred, 
unknown." 

Then  all  these  shaken  ill-writ  visitants  sped 
Into  the  vague,  and  left  me  musing  there 

On  fames  that  well  might  instance  what  they 
had  said, 
Until  the  New  Year's  dawn  strode  up  the  air. 


The  poet  who  sings  the  praises  of 
heroes  of  fiction  produces  his  effect  not 
solely  by  his  own  skill;  he  has  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  literary  memoiaes  and  associa- 
tions of  his  readers.     Mr.  Gerson's  "  Don 
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Raising  Materials 
with  a  Novo  Hoist 
Brings  Costs  Down 

In  building  construction, 
particularly,  the  cleanli- 
ness, economy  and  case  of 
handling  give  Novo  Hoists 
a  big  advantage  over  steam 
outfits. 

In  ice  handling,  log  hauling, 
back  filling  of  sewers  and  trench- 
es, freight  loading  and  all  work 
within  range  of  their  capacities 
Novo  Hoists  are  daily  proving 
their  superiority. 

They  are  made  in  reversible, 
non-reversible  and  double-drum 
types,  with  lifting  capacities 
from  600  to  4,500  lbs. 

Send  for  the  Novo  Book 
"Reliable  Power" 

a  book  of  great  value  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  know  how  to  get 
cheaper  and  better  power.  Free  if 
requested  on  your  business  letter- 
head. 

ENGINE  CO. 

Clarence  E.  Bement, 

Sec'y  and  Mgr. 

301  Willow  St..  Laming,  Mich. 


STOPDUCKING 
COLLAR    FASTENER 

LIES  FLAT  ON  NECK  BAND 

Eliminates  shank  of  collar-button,  relieving  neck  of 
pressure  and  chafing.  Made  of  gold  plated  wire; 
conforms  to  shape  and  movements  of  neck.  Quickly 
attached  to  or  detached  from  collar.  Won't  tear 
button-holes.     Nothing  like  it  for  comfort. 


r„ 
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PAT.  PENDING 

Reduced  facsimile  showing  FASTENER  attached 
to  BACK  collar  band. 

10c    each,     three    for    25c 

Sent  postpaid.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
F.  Jordan,  Mfr.,  33  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  DEALERS 
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The  Safety  First 
Symbol — Five  Bars 
and  a  Crosstie 


Safety  First 

in  the  Quick  Stops  ! 

Safetv  must  go  deeper  than  the  tread.      It  has  to  be  made 
into  the  tire  itself.      It  has  to  be  quality. 
Goodricli  Tires  are  quality  through  ^ 

and  through.      Goodrich  Unit  Molding —   "^^ 
the  original  Safety  First  idea  in  tire-making 
— produces  a  tire  which  wears  as  a  unit — ^ 
every  part  helping  every  other  part  to  render 
the  service  demanded  of  it. 

Goodrich 
f&3  Tires 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 


The  five   thick, 
tough  Goodrich 
rubber     fingers    dig 
down  through  the  mud. 
slush  and  ooze— they  clean 
and  grip  the  road. 
The  extra  thickness  of  Goodrich 
rubber  in  the  tread  at  the  point  of 
contact  gives  you  longer  wear,    longer 
service  and  lower  cost  mileage. 
We  have  been  pioneersin  bringing  tire  prices 
to  their  present  low  level,  and,  besides  we  set 
the  standard  of  quality  by  which  others  are  judged. 
Here  are  the  prices  to  pay  for  the  best  tires  ever 
produced  in  the  Goodrich  factory: 


Smooth 

Safety 

Smooth 

Safety 

Size 

Tresa 

Tread 

Size 

Tread 

Tread 

Prices 
$11.70 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

30x3 

$12.65 

34x4'. 4 

$33.00 

$35.00 

30x3'' 

15.75 

17.00 

35x4  !< 

34.00 

36  05 

32x3' 

16.75 

18.10 

36x4', 

35.00 

37.10 

33x4 

23.55 

25.25 

37x5 

41.95 

44.45 

34x4 

24.35 

26.05 

38x5!-., 

54.00 

57.30 

You  can  get  Goodrich  Tires  of  your  dealer  or  at 
any  of  our  branches  or  depots. 

Factories:      Th^R   F  ftnnrlrirVl  f  fi     Branches  in  AU 
Akron.  Ohio  *  neD-  r.UOOariCn  W.  y^^  Cities 

There  it  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 
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2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash  BillpJ 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

1  he    looo  Motor  Washers  arc  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.     They  arc  doing  the  work 
formerly  done  by  women  nl   is  coal  of  8  ceuta  nireek  for  power.    Saving  thousands 

upon  thou-ands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.    Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.    Leaving  the 
women  tree  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing 

The  1 900  Motor  Washer 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes ! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 
The  outfit  o  igoo  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water 

Motor.    You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth 
he  tub,  washing  the<  lothes  for  dear  life.  And  it'a  all  so  simple  and  I  over- 

seeing its  work  is  mere  child's  play. 

A  Self- Working  Wringer 
Sent  With  Every  Washer 


Write  for 
TREE  Book 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 
Electric  Light  Fixture 


1900  Water  Motor  Waiher 
(  an  )>••  <  onnet  ted  with 
water  tap  instantly 


The  motor  runsWasher  and  Wring- 
er. We  guarantee  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  both.    No  extra  charge  lor 
Wringer,  «  hii  u  U  one  of  th< 
made.      ttlllTK    ion    iitli: 

i«  .-mmI  no   Dnya'  I  ici  ••. 

Till  \l.  Illrllt:    Don  i  doubt  I 
I  >on  r  t  be  done,     i  he 

tree  book  pro  vea  that  It  can.  Hut 
we  do  not  aak  you  to  take  oui 

word  for  it  We  offer  to  send  a  looo  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 
Free  Trlnl  fof  aii  entire  month  to  ponsible  person.     Not 

•  cent  ol  aecurlt)  nor  ■  proml  e  to  buy,  Ju-t  youi  word  thai 
yon  will  give  it  b  test.  We  even  agree  to  i»ny  the  freight,  and 
will  take  it  back  it  it  Falls  to  do  .ill  we  clafin  for  it.  A  postal 
card  «itii  your  name  and  address  sent  to  us  today,  will  bung  jou 
thi  book  free  by  rol  urn  mull. 

All  correspondem ■■■  Hhould  be  aildrcs-'ed  to  1 OOO  WtMIKIt  CO.. 
0130  Court  "»l ..  Illn-  li  Minion.  V  t  .  Ot,  if  you  live  in  Canada. 
write  to  the  <  .m.idi an  Waahei  Co.,  3S7  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


Quichotte  "    we  wish  be  had  used  the  more 

familiar  spelling)  is  crude  in  some  of  its 
phrases,  but  it  is  sincere,  and  the  moral  is 
aptly  drawn.  We  take  it  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

Don  Quichotte 

By  Felix   R    < 

I  love  thee  well,  for  long  my  heart  hath  found  tln-e 
Stanch  in  thy  purpose,  and  sublime  of  soul: — 

The  years  laugh  at  tin-  weaknesses  around  thee, 
Not  at  thine  own.  which  I  would  fain  extol. 

For  this  the  plaudit:  that  thou  hero-hearted, 

Arrayed  thee   gainst  the  windmill,  undismayed 
Disdained   to  murmur,    tho   the   world's   wound- 
smarted. 
But  valiantly  strove  onward,  unafraid' 

Knight  of  La  Mancha,  following  thy  vision; 
Since  thou  wert  Btedfast,  and  conceived    thee 

right. 
And  faltered  not  in  doubt  or  indecision. 

Thy  scoffed-at  struggles  grace  thee  in  my  sight. 

What  do  we  know  of  right? — The  storied  ages 
Tell  blood-red  tales  of  tyrants  and  of  slaves. — 

We  turn  white-cheeked  from  history's  dark  page- 
The  monuments  reared  o'er  the  centuries' grave- 

Treason,  and  lust,  and  selfishness  are  graven 
Upon  the  tablets  of  the  world's  advance. 

A  noble  soul  is  like  some  long-sought  haven. 
Where  we  would  linger — tho  but  in  romance 

Full  well  I  know  it — better  far  is  failing, 

Through  striving  after  fancies  that  seem  gold . 

Or  love,  or  glory — than  to  be  bewailing 

A  dreamless  life — and  youth  grown  early  old. 


Mr.  Byrne's  poem  (from  the  March 
Smart  Set)  is  not  a  true  ballade — Francois 
Villon  would  shudder  at  the  looseness  of 
its  rime  scheme.  But  he  would  admire 
its  dash  and  spirit,  and  the  skilful  intro- 
duction of  the  mighty  names  would  stir 
his  heart.     The  envoi  is  splendid. 

A  Ballade  of  Old-Time  Captains 
By  Donn  Byrne 

Who  speaketh  now  of  Tamerlane. 

That  emperor  of  Tartary? 
Who  speaketh  now  of  Prcstcr  John. 

Monarch  of  old-time  Muscovy? 

Cuchulain  of  the  trishry — 
King  Arthur  of  the  grievous  fray — 

Great  God!     Who  heareth  word  of  them? 
The  winds  have  blown  their  dust  away. 

Never  a  word  of  those  valiant  ones. 

The  warrior  captains  of  long  ago: 
Roland,  the  mighty  paladin. 

Who  wrought  the  havoc  of  Uonce\  aulx, 

Duke  Hannibal,  or  Scipio: 
The  Roman  Julius,  crowned  with  bay. 

Pepin  le  Bref,  or  Court  mantel: 
The  winds  have  blown  (heir  dust  away. 

Never  a  word  of  the  Lion  Heart, 

Who  won  the  proud  Castilian  dame. 

Never  a  word  in  a  minstrel's  mouth 
Of  the  Grecian  Alexander's  fame 
Never  the  Trojan   Hectors  name 

Is  heard  in  ballad  or  virelay. 

And  Coriolanus,  where  Is  he? 

The  winds  have  blown  their  dust  away. 

L'EN\  "i 
The  old   Kcclcsiast   hath  said 

Thai  ail  is  vain,  but  welladayl 

•Tis  pity  of  those  mighty  ones — 

The  winds  ha\e  blown  t  heir  dust  away. 
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A  Business  Getter 


PRACTICALLY  every  American 
merchant  has  been  almost  begging  for  a 
small  commercial  car  that  was  really  prac- 
tical. Of  all  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  commercial  jobs  put  on  the  market,  not 
one  seems  to  have  fit  or  answered  the  re- 
quirements of  the  majority  of  business 
men.  They  were  either  too  large,  which 
means  cumbersome  and  costly ;  or  too 
small,  which  means  inefficient  and  trouble- 
some. 

The  Overland  delivery  wagon  solves  the 
problem. 

The  size  is  just  right.  Not  oversized  to 
make  it  too  heavy,  or  undersized  to  make 
it  dinky. 


Any  intelligent  man  or  boy  can  easily 
drive  this  wagon.  It's  just  like  learning 
your  ABC's.  Nothing  complicated. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Also,  being- 
light  in  weight,  it  does  its  work  much 
faster  than  those  great,  big  bulky  trucks. 

This  wagon  has  a  powerful  35  horse-power  motor, 
114  inch  wheel  base,  the  transmission  is  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse,  large  brakes,  33 
inch  x  4>  inch  tires,  electric  lights,  jeweled  speed- 
ometer, and  everything  complete. 

Producing  this   wagon  on  a  large  scale  has  made 

it  possible  for  us  to  get  under  the  market  on  price. 

Compared   with   other  similar  wagons,  it  costs   you 

30%  less. 

See    This    Wagon    Today 

Look  up  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town  and  ask  him  about 
this  wagon  today.  Let  him  tell  you  its  worth  in  detail.  Full  in- 
formation and  catalogue  on  request. 


Please  address  T>ept.   174 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Panel  Body  Express  Body 

$950— Complete  f.  o.  b.  Toledo  $900— Complete  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


b.  Toledo 

$1075 — with  electric  starter  and 
generator — f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


$1025 — with  electric  starter   and 
generator — f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Pleasure  Cars,  Garford  and  Willys-Utility  Tracks. 

Vail    information    on    request. 
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Hot-Water  Heating 

(£  I Q  Q  Average  Price  on  these  m  14  Plants 


For  13  years  we  have  sold  hot -water  heating  plants  by  the  Andrews  Method  of  "  cut-to-fit, 
all  ready  to  screw  together  "  by  any  man  handy  with  tools.  That  this  method  is  a  success  and 
gives  genuine  satisfaction  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  our  plants  are  now  doing  good  work 
in  22-4  cities  and  towns  of  this  country,  and  what  is  more  significant,  the  majority  of 
our  new  business  comes  through  the  personal  recommendation  of  our  old  customers.  And 
our  guarantee  protects  anyone  no  matter  how  skeptical  he  may  be  at  first. 


Andrews  Steel  Boilers 

These  boilers  arc  unlike  any  others  for  residence 
heating.    They  are  made  of  steel  plate  same  as  used  in 
large  power  boilers.  The  immense  a  mount  of  fire  travel 
enables  these  boilers  to  heat  up  very  much  quicker 
than  others,  thereby  saving  fuel.     Any  grade 
coal  can  be  used.     Large  fire  pot  and  combus- 
tion chamber,  ample  ash  pit,  efficient  rocking 
and  dumping  ^rate.  easy  to  clean,  durability 
—  these  are  the  features  in  which  they  are 
superior. 
it 

Automatically  controls  dampers  of  any 
6tyle  heating  plant  and  keeps  your  house 
temperature  at  any  degree  desired.  Saves 
fuel,  worry  and  work.  Fully  guaranteed, 
booklet  free.  By  express,  $20.  With  Clock 
Attachment,  $25. 


Special  Andrews  Advantages 

Andrews  Regurgitating  Safety  Valve  provides  safe 
ty  from  "boiling  over"  and  so  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  that  smaller  radiators 
and  piping  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  same 
heating  value.  The  group  system  of  piping 
enables  all  radiators  to  heat  evenly  and  quick- 
ly by  furnishing  each  a  direct  connection  with 
the  boiler.  These  features  afford  comfort  as 
well  as  a  saving  in  fuel. 

Hired  Man  Thermostat "    Estimate  Free  for  Old  or  New  Houses 

Send  us  your  architect's  plans  or  rough  diagram  of 
basement  and  each  floor  to  be  heated,  showing  sizes, 
location  of  windows  and  doors,  height  of  ceilings.etc, 
and  ourengineers  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  com- 
plete cost  of  an  Andrews  System,  freight  pre 
paid,  to  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

Learn  All  About  Andrews  Systems 
Our  Big  72  Page  Heating  Book,  Free 

This  big  book  is  more  than  a  catalog.     It  contains  facts  and 
figures  on  heating  of  all  kinds,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
_  _     .      -     photographs.        Also    describes 

360    DaVS    r  Tee     1  rial     other    Andrews    Features    for 
*         j  •      d  Modernizing  the    home.      The 

Guaranteed  by  Bond  Andrews  |" cut-to-fit  "    method 

Is  fully  explained  and  thousands  of  names  of  our  former  patrons  are 
listed.  Write  for  this  book  today.  It  will  give  you  a  better  under- 
standing of  heating  in  general. 

O  •     1     f\CC^v  T°    Digest    readers    answering    this   ad 

ijpeCiai     \JllCl     within  30  days  we  make  a  special  offer.  Write 

today  so  that  if  you  decide  later  to  purchase  an 
Andrews  System,  you  may  avail  yourself  of  this  extra  offer. 

ANDREWS  HEATING  CO. 


1410  Heating  Building 


Minneapolis,  Minn 


f/&*  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

$1  *?25  Freight  Paid  A  great  favorite  because  of 
♦P  *■  «^—  See  Note  its  easy  drawer  action,  du- 
rability, and  economy  of  space.  5,000  letters  or 
other  papers  may  be  filed  in  each  drawer.  Roller 
bearings  make  drawers  roll  out  and  in  smoothly. 
Follow  blocks  keep  contents  always  on  edge,  and 
automatically  lock  in  position.  Golden,  Weathered 
or  Natural  (all  solid)  Oak.  Three  drawers,  $11.25; 
Two  drawers,  Sx.no. 


Buy  them  from  your  Local  Dealer  — 
or  Freight  Prepaid  Direct  from  Y/J*?' 
Your  dealer  has  these  or  can  get  them.  Or  you  may 
order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  NOTE. — We 

will  deliver  to  any  railway  station  in  the  Eastern  and 
(  entral  States,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  at 
Quoted,  provided  your  order  amounts  to  $10 
or  more.    Certain  smaller  articles  such  as  tin 
M.m<i  I  post,  prepaid.   Send  for  Catalog  F  of 

I  1  Equipment, and  Catalog  II  of  Sectional 

Bookcases,  and  we  will  include,  free, "' F  I  LING  SUG- 
( ,1  s  1  |(  )NS"—  a  booklet  full  of  helpful  ideas. 

The  '//—"    Manufacturing  Co. ,56  Union  Si.. Monror,  Mich. 
New  York  Office,  75  John  Slrcct. 


ain  Oak.  $.1280 
yfCtf         BJ  jvg'tpd.  Soeflots 

Slide  Door  Sectional  Bookcase 

All  superfluous  parts  are  absent 
in  this  handsome  case.  Thesec- 
tions  may  be  fitted  into  your 
home  or  office  so  that  they  will 
adapt  themselves  to  your  avail- 
able wall  space.  Strong,  hand- 
some, handy. 


SWINGING 
DESK  STAND 


Attach 
this  to  cither 
side    of    desk, 
for    your  type- 
writer. Swings  or 
l'»  lea.       lakes     no 
floor   space  —  saves 
desk  room.     Top  r  4  x 
IS  inches.    Strong 
metal     support,     black 

enantel  fiuish.  Parcel  Posti 

prepaid. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


Consider  These  3  Values 

Here  are  three  typical  selections  from  the  comprehensive  line  of 
business  furniture  made  by  the  house  of  *f/3?£$".  These  three 
are  chosen  at  random  from  the  scores  of  items  listed  in  the 
*ffS£^"  catalog,  and  are  fairly  representative  of  the  values  that 
prevail  throughout  the  entire  line  of  *?/%&*  common-sense 
irniture.  Please  note  the  specifications  of  each— then  the  price. 


I 
I 


AN   EX-OUTLAW'S    RACE    FOR 
GOVERNOR 

A  L  JENNINGS,  the  ex-bandit,  may  or 
•**■  may  not  be  just  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  for  the  governorship  of  Oklahoma* 
but  there  is  no  question  about  the  wide 
human  appeal  his  candidacy  is  making 
around  the  country.  Jennings  is  a  real 
novelty  in  American  polities,  not  only 
because  he  achieved  success  as  a  lawyer 
after  having  served  part  of  a  life  term  in  a 
penitentiary  for  train-robbery,  but  because 
of  his  picturesque  personal  qualities. 
Others  may  become  obsessed  with  a  desire 
for  public  office  and  make  financial  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  it,  but  few  men  take  their 
political  ambitions  as  seriously  as  Jennings 
takes  his.  And  if  publicity  means  much  in 
the  Oklahoma  campaign,  he  will  have  one 
advantage  over  his  opponents,  for  during 
the  last  twelve  months  his  name  has  become 
a  household  word.  The  story  of  how  he 
has  turned  down  large  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  run  for  governor  and  of  the 
picturesque  fight  he  is  making  is  told  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star: 

He  has  had  many  offers  of  good  money. 
They  come  to  him  every  day,  by  mail  and 
telegraph.  Every  moving-picture  com- 
pany in  the  country  has  been  after  him, 
to  pose  as  the  principal  actor  in  outlaw 
scenes.  One  of  those  offered  him  25  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  in  this  country  and 
33J/6  per  cent,  for  foreign  countries,  with  a 
guaranty  of  $10,000  for  the  first  year. 
Every  lyceum  bureau  and  Chautauqua 
company  in  the  country  has  volleyed  him 
with  telegrams  and  letters,  and  sent  their 
representatives  to  see  him.  The  largest 
vaudeville  concern  in  the  country  offered 
him  $1,000  a  week  for  forty-eight  straight 
weeks  just  to  walk  out  on  the  stage  twice  a 
day  and  do  a  thirty-minute  monolog. 

One  of  the  largest  lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua companies  offered  him  $1,000  a 
week  and  traveling  expenses  to  go  on  their 
lecture  circuit  in  the  East  this  winter  and 
lectureat  the  Chautauquas  next  summer. 

Jennings  has  refused  all  of  them. 

"I  wouldn't  go  on  the  vaudeville  stage 
and  make  a  show  of  myself,  now  or  at  any 
future  time,  for  any  price,  nor  under  any 
circumstances,"  he  said  last  week. 

"As  for  the  other  offers,  there  isn't 
gold  enough  in  the  world  to  tempt  me  to 
give  up  my  race  for  the  governorship  of 
Oklahoma." 

Jennings  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  with  his  feet  in  the  seat,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees.  He  is  a  small  man,  and  he 
could  do  that  without  danger  of  the  chair 
tipping  over. 

"They've  printed  in  nearly  every  paper 
in  Oklahoma  that  outside  capital  is  back- 
ing me  with  a  campaign  fund  of  $100,000 
in  my  race  for  governor,"  he  continued. 
"That's  a  lie.  I've  been  offered  money 
from  half  a  dozen  different  sources  for  my 
campaign,  but  even  if  I  took  money  from 


Git  EAT  IIKAK  SINKING  WATER 

COc  per  case  of  6  class  stoppered  bottles 
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my  friends,  offered  in  the  best  of  faith,  I 
would,  of  necessity,  be  compelled  to 
recognize  them  and  their  pleas  alter  I  be- 
come governor,  and  I'd  be  an  ingnite  to 
accept  their  money  and  then  not  recognize 
thorn  in  making  my  appointments  or  other- 
wise, and  that  is  the  first  downward  step 
to  ruin  for  public  officials,  isn't  it?" 

Jennings  springs  from  his  seat  on  the 
chair  arm  to  Iho  floor,  and  begins  walking 
up  and  down  the  floor  with  his  hands 
thrust  deeply  into  his  trousers  pockets. 

"1  am  going  to  keep  myself  clean  of  all 
promises  and  entanglements  with  a  single 
politician  of  any  stripe,  or  with  any  one 
else,  and  stagger  through  my  campaign 
on  the  $3,000  which  the  law  permits  a 
candidate  to  spend  in  seeking  an  office. 
Already  one  candidate  has  paid  a  news- 
paper $10,000  to  support  him,  and  has 
subsidized  a  hundred  little  weeklies;  the 
other  candidates  are  figuring  on  $8,000 
and  $10,000  campaign  funds,  and  some  as 
high  as  $25,000.  What,  then,  is  to  become 
of  the  people  in  case  one  of  them  is  elected? 
It  will  be  the  same  old  order  of  things;  the 
people  will,  after  all,  pay  the  campaign 
expenses,  and  the  same  gang  will  fill  the 
offices  and  rob  the  people." 

"You  expect  to  be  elected  governor?" 
he  was  asked. 

He  stopt  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
jerked  his  right  hand  from  his  pocket 
and  pointed  a  forefinger  at  the  questioner, 
his  sharp  eyes  sighting  along  the  extended 
finger.  The  man  in  the  chair  against  the 
wall  tried  to  imagine  him  thus  in  the  old 
bandit  days,  that  pointing  forefinger,  the 
blue  barrel  of  a  .48  Colt's  revolver,  with 
the  cold  gray  eyes  peering  along  it. 

"Just  as  sure  as  you're  sitting  there 
I'll  be  the  next  governor  of  Oklahoma,"  he 
snapt  out.  "They  can't  count  me  out 
this  time  as  they  did  when  I  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  this  county  last 
year.  I  won  then  by  three  thousand  votes 
and  the  politicians  counted  me  out  and 
gave  my  opponent  five  hundred  majority." 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  in  Oklahoma 
City  long  to  find  out  that  this  is  abso- 
lutely true.  Even  the  bitterest  political 
opponents  of  Al  Jennings  admit  that  he 
was  fairly  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Oklahoma  County  and  was  counted  out. 

"I  will  get  a  vote  this  time  that  they 
can't  overcome,"  Jennings  says.  "I  am 
going  to  speak  in  every  county  in  the 
State  and  jn  some  counties  a  good  many 
times.  I  can  do  it  with  $3,000,  and  I  see 
my  way  clear  to  get  hold  of  that  much. 
My  book  will  be  out  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  I'll  get  $2,500  from  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  besides.  That  will 
pull  me  through." 

"Beating  Back,"  the  story  by  Al  Jen- 
nings a*nd  Will  Irwin,  which  ran  serially 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  to  be 
published  in  a  book  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
It  is  already  in  type.  The  first  edition 
will  be  ten  thousand  copies,  and  the  pub- 
lishers believe  it  will  run  up  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Upward  of  four 
thousand  letters  have  come  from  all  over 
the  country  to  Jennings  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  asking  that  the  story  be 
printed  in  book  form. 

Jennings  and  Irwin  together  got  $4,000  | 
from   The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  the 
story,  "Beating  Back,"  which  they  divided 
equally.     They    are    to    get    an    advance 
royalty  of  $750  the  day  the  book  is  printed, 


THE  joy  of  motoring  is  born  of  the  good  ser- 
vice given  by  your  car  and  its  equipment.  With 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting  —  Lighting  —  Ignition 

you  can  absolutely  rely  on  good  service  from  your  starting,  light- 
ing and  ignition. 

Quick  starts  under  all  conditions,  lights  always  ready,  unsur- 
passed ignition  with  automatic  spark  advance — this  good  service  is 
the  result  of  the  wide  experience  of  the  manufacturer.  The  West- 
inghouse Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  pre-eminent  in  the 
electrical  field  since  the  beginning  of  the  electrical  industry, 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  apparatus. 
A  special  plant  with  1  80,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  these  systems. 

There  is  a  car  to  suit  every  requirement  in  this  list  of  1914 
cars  using  Westinghouse  Electric  Systems. 

*  Austin  Automobile  Co.  t  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  A.  C.  Barley  Co.,  "  Halladay"  *  W.  H.  Mclntyre  Co. 

*  The  Bartholomew  Co.,  "Glide"  t  Marion  Motor  Car  Co. 

t  Brewster  &  Co., "Delaunay-Belleville"     j  Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

t  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 

t  Chadwick  Engineering  Works 

f  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  Geo.  W.  Davis  Motor  Car  Co. 
f  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co. 
t  F.  I.  A.  T. 

*  Herreshoff  Motor  Co. 


t  The  Norwalk  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

t  Palmer  &  Singer  Mfg.  Co. 

t  The  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co 

f  Pullman  Motor  Car  Co. 

\  Stevens  Duryea  Co. 

%  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co. 


'  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition. 


t  Starting  and  Lighting. 
§  Lighting  Only. 


t  Lighting  and  Ignition. 


Full  information  on  these  systems  sent  on  request. 
Sold  to  automobile  manufacturers  only. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 

Main  Office,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NERVOUS    BREAKDOWNS 


And  How  to  Avoid  Them.  By  Charles  D 

Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish  important,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  trying  work,  is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system — its  possibilities, 
capabilities,  and  its  liability  to  exhaustion. 

Truly,  .as  Dr.  Musgrove  says,  "It  is  the  natures  of  finest 
fibre  which  accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  who  are  most 
liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain.  A  common  mug  may 
fall  to  the  ground  unharmed,  where  a  piece  of  costly  china 
would  be  smashed  to  atoms." 

He  is  neither  "preachy"  nor  "scary,"  but  informing,  inspir- 
ing, and  helpful  throughout. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oo  net ;  by  mail,  $f-oy. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Musgrove,  M.D. 


"At  once  an  ex- 
pert and  serviceable 
book." — Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

"A  volume  full  of 
truly  valuable  in- 
formation, clearly 
and  simply  put." — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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Certain-teed 

ROOFING 


H'M.I.i:mi3 


Hi 


<* 


I  his    label    is    your 

roof  insurance.  It 
stands  for  15  years' 
guaranteed  service 
if  the  roofing  you 
buy  is 


Certain-teed 


Quality 
Orf-ified 


Roofing 


Durability 
Guaranteed 


There  is  no  "advance  rest"  by  which  you  can  know  how  long 
a  roof  will  last.  Your  safeguard  is  the  guarantee-in-advance 
of  a  manufacturer  whose  responsibility  is  unquestioned. 

Roofs  dorituear  out — they  dry  out.     Coal  tar  is  condensed  from  gas 


and  its  tendency  is  always  to  return  to  gaseous 
form.  Our  properly  blended  asphalt  dries  out 
very  slowly. 

When  we  say,"  Certain  -teed  Roofing — shingles 
or  rolls — is  built  on  a  soft  center  asphalt  base 
with  a  harder  asphalt  protecting  surface — we 
have  named  the  materials  that  make  the  ideal 
roof  for  best  and  longest  service.  We  guarantee 
them — for  15  years  at  least — in  Certain-teed 
Roofing.  And  the  three  bigucst  mills  in  the 
roofing  industry  are  behind  that  guarantee. 

Certain- teed  Roofing  is  sold  by  dealers  every- 
where, at  a  reasonable  price.    Ask  your  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of roofing  and  building  papers 
E.  SL  Louis,  IU.        York,  Pa.        JUnu>ille«,  III.  New  York  Cltj 

Kunsan  City        Minneapolis         San  Francisco         Seattle 
Winnipeg,  Canada  London,  England  Hamburg,  uermanj 


A  Certain-teed  Construction 

Roof 

for  buildings  of  the  most  perma- 
nent type  appeals  to  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  as  well 
as  to  owners. 

A  Certain-tccd  Construction  Roof 
is  a  built-up  roof  and  is  the  mod- 
ern scientific  process  of  covering 
— whether  a  gable  roof  or  a  flat 
roof  with  poor  drainage. 
A  Certain-teed Construction  Roof 
does  away  with  the  smoky  tar- 
pot  and  as  no  gravel  is  used,  does 
not  collect  dust  and  the  roof  is 
washed  clean  after  every  rain. 
It  is  a  sanitary  roof. 
Costsmore— but  worth  more.  Ap- 
plied only  by  responsible  roofers. 


Certain-tf  ed  Construction  Roofing 
for  Sky  Scrapers  and  Factories 


Certain- teed  Shingles  for 
Sunaatows  and  Residence 


Certetn-teed  Roofinfl  in  Rolls 
or  Farm  Ho  mat  and  Buitdlnfls 


Schoolroom  Decoration 


We  Offer' 


to  any  Educational  Institution 

A  NEW  LOAN  ART  EXHIBIT  OF 

Over  200  Carbon  Photographs 
and  Colour  Fac-Similcs 


MAISON  AD.  BRAUN  ET  CIE. 


Braun  et  Cie.  Succrs. 


PARIS, 
LONDON. 


DORNACH 
(ALSACE). 


Dept.  H 
13  WEST  46th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  600  cuts,  35  cents 
Booklet  and  Part k  ulars  on  request.) 


Ensnare  the  Glories  of  the 
-  Moonlit  Sea 

Right  in  the 
circle  of  your 
OWN  HOME 
and  FI  RE- 
SIDE! 

"Driftwood 
Crystals" 

No  one   can 
really  know  the 
surpassing 
beauty  of  the  effects  obtained  by  sprin- 
kling a  pinch  of  DRIFTWOOD  CRYSTALS 
upon  the  red-hot  coal  or  wood  embers  in 
The  Open  Fireplace! 

In  an  instant  a  magic  shift  of  vari-colorcd  light 
appears,  ever  changing  like  a  kaleidoscope-7- 
green,  blue,  yellow,  gold,  old  rose!  The  room  is 
flooded  and  you  are  entranced  with  the  melting 
green  glory  of  the  sea-strewn  moonlight!  The 
languishing  blue  of  the  sca-reflccted  Italian  sky! 
The  yellow  of  the  passionate  summer's  sun 
piercing  the  crest  of  the  rising  wavel  The  lurid 
go  id  of  the  dying  sunset  rippling  on  the  bosom 
of  the  sea  like  a  mantle!  The  old  rose  tints  that 
pave  the  way  to  night  and  darkness  on  the  deep! 
Make  your  fireside  a  place  of  Romance! 
Make  the  evening  at  home  wonderful! 
DRIFTWOOD  CRYSTALS  are  sold  in  one 
pound  boxes  that  last  indefinitely.  The  regular 
price  is  $2.00  per  box.  Special  price  to  those 
answering  this  advertisement,  Jt.oo.  This  offer 
islimited.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented  Hand- 
some little  Birthstone  and  Memory  Book  sent  free. 

Driftwood  Crystal  Co.,  gLSi  SS 


and  a  royalty  thereafter  of  15  per  cent. 
for  the  first  five  thousand  copies  sold  and 
'_'()  per  cent,  on  all  copies  above  that. 

Jennings  i  rpecte  to  get  a  part  of  his 
campaign  fund  from  the  sale  of  this  book. 
In  addition  he  and  Irwin  are  to  get  $1,000 
each  for  five  stories  which  they  are  to 
write  this  winter  for  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  This,  divided  equally,  will  give 
Jennings  $2,500. 

"I  have  the  five  stories  now  in  my 
head,*'  .Jennings  says.  "1  will  write  them 
and  send  them  on  to  Irwin  and  he  will  edit 
them." 

Jennings  sal  down  again  and  li is  voice 
became  Bofl  and  plaintive. 

"1  don't  eare  for  much  money,"  he  said. 
"But  I  do  like  to  pay  my  debts  and  feel 
easy.  I  gave  up  my  praetise  of  law  a  year 
ago  because  I  couldn't  be  clean  and  honest 
and  practise  law." 

Jennings  had  a  fine  suite  of  offices  in  the 
State  National  Bank  Building  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  was  earning  something  like  $5, (XX) 
a  year  when  suddenly  he  closed  his  otb 
and  moved  his  law-books  and  desk  into  a 
little  back  room  in  an  obscure  building. 
Men  and  women  came  to  him  with  their 
cases,  but  he  refused  to  practise.  When 
asked  why  he  quit,  Jennings  explained 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  a  lawyer  kno\\s 
that  perjury  is  being  committed,  and 
while  he  does  not  necessarily  connive  in  it, 
using  such  a  weapon  does  not  seem  exact h 
right.  Jennings  says  there  are  a  great 
many  honest  lawyers,  but  few  of  them  art- 
prospering.  He  thinks  he  can  make  a  liv- 
ing with  his  pen  if  he  is  defeated  in  the  race 
for  governor.  His  "Beating  Back,"  which 
ran  as  a  serial  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
some  time  ago,  seems  to  have  been  popular, 
and  Jennings  believes  he  has  material  for 
more  interesting  reading-matter.  The  Star 
proceeds : 

Nearly  every  one  thinks  that  Irwin 
wrote  "Beating  Back"  and  that  Jennings 
merely  supplied  the  facts.  That  is  doI 
exactly  true.  Jennings  wrote  the  story 
ten  years  ago  under  the  name.  "The  Long 
Trail."  He  had  a  literary  friend  in  New 
York  whom  he  went  there  to  see  occasion- 
ally and  there  he  met  Irwin  and  outlined 
the  story  to  him.  Last  summer  Jennings 
went  to  visit  Inez.  Haines  (iilmore,  the 
author,  in  Scituate.  Mass..  ami  there  he 
and  Irwin  finished  t  lie  story.  It  is  nearly 
all  in  the  original  language  of  Jennings, 
which  many  persons  in  Oklahoma  City 
well  know,  having  read  the  original 
manuscript. 

"I'm  in  debt  now,"  Jennings  went  on, 
continuing  his  explanation  of  why  he 
refused  sis, 000  a  year  rather  than  lose  the 
fhanceof  running  for  governor  of  Oklahoma. 

"I  need  money  now  worse  than  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.  The  money  I  got  from 
my  story  I  spent  in  hospital  bills.  My 
wife  bad  an  operation  performed,  and 
right  after  she  came  out  I  went  in  ami 
had  one  performed.  1  haven't  any  money 
and  I'm  in  debt.  But  there  isn't  money 
enough  in  the  State  to  tempi  me  to  leave 
the  race  for  governor  nor  the  purpose  I 
have  in  view.  If  I'm  elected  by  the 
people  I'll  give  them  an  honest  administra- 
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tion  and  a  forceful  administration;  there's 
nothing  to  swerve  me  from  that  determina- 
tion; so  help  me  God,  that's  true." 

The  little  man  with  the  shock  of  curly, 
red  hair  was  on  his  feet  again,  pacing  the 
floor,  terribly  in  earnest,  in  all  seemingness. 

"Why,  man,  just  look  at  me.  Al 
Jennings,  train-robber,  bandit,  with  the 
brand  of  convict  all  over  him;  pardoned 
and  a  citizen  to-day  by  the  grace  of  good 
men  who  believe  in  me.  1  can't  fail. 
Others  might  fail,  others  could  fail  and 
take  money  and  get  away  with  it;  1  could 
not,  and  I  won't.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  me.  I've  got  to  make  good.  I'm 
fanatical  on  that  subject.  I've  just  one 
ambition,  just  one  aim  in  life,  and  that  is 
to  be  governor  of  this  State  and  have  the 
world  point  at  me  and  say:  'There's  an  ex- 
convict  that  made  good;  they  can  come 
back  if  they  get  the  chance.'" 

Then  he  sat  down  again  and  his  voice 
grew  tender: 

"I  want,  in  the  years  to  come,  for  people 
to  point  to  me  as  the  ex-governor  of 
Oklahoma  instead  of  the  ex-convict — (o 
the  man  who  made  the  best  governor  the 
State  ever  had.  That  would  make  amends, 
wouldn't  it?  Maybe,  then,  they  wouldn't 
remember  quite  so  much  that  I  was  a 
convict  as  that  I  was  a  good  governor." 

There  was  something  pathetic  and 
touching  in  this  man  who  had  been  an  out- 
law and  a  life  convict,  with  five  bullets 
in  his  body  now,  walking  up  and  down  his 
shabby  little  office,  planning  the  big  things 
he  would  do  when  he  became  governor. 
And  the  one  thing  about  him  that  im- 
presses most  strongly  is  his  sincerity,  his 
earnestness.  They  say  that  is  what 
impresses  his  audiences.  They  go  to  hear 
him  out  of  curiosity,  and  sit  quietly, 
resentfully,  and  almost  sullenly  as  he 
begins  to  speak.  The  idea  of  this  bandit, 
this  penitentiary-bird,  presuming  to  run 
for  office,  and  to  ask  for  their  votes! 
We'll  listen  to  him,  but — 

They  expect  him  to  cover  up  his  past, 
or  to  gloss  it  over,  and  apologize  for  it.  But 
he  bares  his  record^stands  his  own  soul 
naked  before  them,  and  they  soon  begin 
to  cheer  him.  That  is  how  it  was  when 
he  was  candidate  for  prosecuting  attorney. 

He  made  a  speech,  the  other  night  in 
Shawnee,  before  fifteen  hundred  persons 
who  came  to  look  and  listen  and  to  jeer. 

"I'm  running  for  governor  to  break  up  a 
political  ring  that  was  formed  in  the  early 
days  of  Statehood  in  Oklahoma,"  he 
began.  "A  ring  that  surpasses  in  its  vile 
machinations  any  other  political  ring  that 
ever  existed  in  any  State.  The  people 
of  Oklahoma  have  suffered  as  much  from 
incompetence  in  office  as  from  embezzle- 
ment in  office.  That  same  old  gang  is 
after  the  same  old  offices  again,  in  the  same 
old  way,  giving  you  the  same  old  taffy  in 
the  same  old  spoon." 

Here  a  man  in  the  audience  interrupts 
with,  ''Tell  about  your  own  damned 
record." 

Instantly  the  ex-convict  is  alert.  Every 
red  hair  in  the  tousled  bunch  on  his  head 
seems  to  stand  erect.     His  eyes  flash. 

Who  are  you  that  asks  my  record  ? 
Some  hog-thief  whom  McAllister  has  par- 
doned out  of  the  penitentiary  to  work  for 
Cruce?" 

It  so  turned  out  that  the  man  who  had 
interrupted  was  a  cattle- thief  in  the  old 
days.     The  audience  howls. 


Drawn  from  a  photograph — New  Orleans,  La. 
Architect: — W.  R.  Gilbert,   New  Orleans,  La. 


Homes — Not  Houses! 

You  want  your  home  to  be  livable. 

You  want  to  keep  for  years  the  same 
thrill  of  pride,  the  same  "that's  mine"  satisfaction, 
that  you  felt  the  first  time  you  stood  out  in  front  and 
looked  it  over.  In  other  words,  your  home  must  be 
permanent.  Then  build  the  walls,  both  inside  and  out, 
on  a  base  of 

Oino  -Rum 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

Kno-Burn  Expanded  Metal  Lath  has  a  mesh  construction  that 
becomes  an  actual  part  of  the  wall  as  soon  as  the  plaster  has  set 
around  it, — as  the  illustration  shows.  It  never  fails  to  "grip."  It 
can't  rot  away.  It  expands  and  contracts  to  exactly  the  same 
extent  as  the  plaster  that  covers  it.  Its  features  of  excellence  are 
protected  by  patent.  Whether  for  outside  stucco  or  inside  plaster, 
Kno-Burn  makes  the  plaster  stick.     Ask  your  architect. 

"Practical  Home-building"  will  tell  you  a  great  many  interesting  things 
about  how  and  where  to  build.    It  is  not  merely  an  advertising 
booklet.     It   is   a    treatise   on    house   construction    that   will 
hold  your  interest  from  cover  to  cover.     It  contains  plans, 
comparative  costs  and  many  interesting  photographs. 

Send  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
and  ask  for  Booklet  709 

j  North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Company 

970  Old  Colony  Building  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


These  trade-mark 

GLUT 

Kidney  and 

and  ilia 
Rich  id  Proti 


lin§s  on  every  package. 

IET   FOR 

DIABETICS 


nmatism,  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

ding  grocers. 


The  Pure  Food  Laws  require  that  Gluten  Flour 
must  contain  at  least  35#  of  gluten  or  protein. 
Our  Gluten  Flour  contains  about  40$  (a  recent 
analysis  showed  42$)  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  "4/7  standard"  Gluten  flours,  which  contain 
about  20$  only.  To  be  safe  insist  on  getting 
Farwell  &  Rhines  "Criss-Cross"  (#)  brand  of 
Gluten  F^ur  and  other  cereal  specialties. 
For  booklet  or  sample  write : 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


Big  $2   Offer-KEITH'S 


80-pa»;e  month- 
ly magazine  foi 
a  year,  with  your 
choice  of  anyone  if 
Keith's  famous 

$  122  PLAN 

BOOKS    iitii: 

A  Beauty-No.1350,  cost$3600  f^fle^^i\»- 
thority  on  building  and  decorating  artistic  homes,  $2  a  year. 
Each  issue  contains  7  to  10  Plans  by  Leading  architects. 
Keith's  Famous  Plan  Rooks,  director  thru  Newsdealers,  $1  each 
136  Plans  of  Bungalows  I    175  Plans  costing  below  $6000 

104      "      "  Cottages  !    125      "  "       over    $6000 

125      "      costing  below  $4000    j    100       "    Cement    and    Brick 
175      "  "  "      $5000    I    50  Garages,  40  Duplex  &  Flats 

Any  one  of  these  $1  Plan  Books  FREE  with  year's  subscription  $2 
■-M.  L.  KEITH,  521  McKnight  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.™ 
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Dry  Your  Hair 

By  Electricity  in  a  Few  Minutes 

IN  order  to  keep  your  hair  in  perfect  condition  bo 
that  it  will  grow  long  and  luxuriant,  you  must 
wash  it  frequently.  That  is  nature's  decree.  And 
after  you  wash  it  you  must  be  sure  that  it  is  dried 
well.  To  dress  your  hair  when  it  is  damp  is  danger- 
ous—to your  health  and  to  your  hair.  The  moisture 
tends  to  destroy  the  delicate  hair  roots.  Dandruff  is 
very  likely  to  collect  upon  the  scalp.  Then  think  of 
thousands  of  women  who  have  injured  their  health 
by  going  outdoors  while  their  hair  was   still  damp. 

The  White  Cross 

Electric  Hair  Dryer 


With  the  coming  of  the  White 
Cross  Electric  Hair  Dryer  this 
has  all  been  changed.  You  may 
have  your  choice  of  either 
hot  or  cold  air.  It  can  be 
connected  up  as  easily  as  an  electric  lamp.  Nomore 
sitting  in  the  sun  or  near  a  stove  or  radiator  to  catch 
the  dirt  and  dust.  No  more  fanning  your  hair  until 
you  think  your  arm  will  dropoff.  Just  turn  the  switch 
—the  White  Cross  Electric  Hair  Dryer  will  do  the 
rest.  It  will  make  it  soft  and  fluffy  without  any  ex- 
ertion on  your  part. 

C_-.;,  I  f\CC*>.w  Write  today  for  the  great 
OPvClcll  VyilCr   price  reduction  we  have  made 
■^  on    thia    wonderful    machine. 

Here  la  your  opportunity  to  ffct  one  of  theao  euperb  instru- 
ments at  the  rock-bottom  price.  An  aatoundinKly  liberal 
offer.  Price  ao  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to  bo  without  one 
another  day.    No  obligations  in  getting  the  full  particulars. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book 

Do  not  delay  an  Instant.  Find  out  what  the  White 
Croms  Electric  Hair  Dryer  will  do  for  vow  and  how  it  will 
make  your  hair  Ions  and  luxuriant.  No  obligations.  Write- 
today  for  the  new  free  book  and  be  sure  to  give  your 
Electrical  dealer's  name 

UNDSTROM-SM1TH  CO.,  Dept  2372 
1100  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

We  alno  manufacture  White  Cross  Electric  Vihra- 
tore.   Electric  Stoves,  Irons,  etc.     Dealers  write. 


SWITCH 


LET  US  SEND 
YOU  THIS 

f\W    APPRfiVAl     or  any  other  article  you  may  select 

V»ll    rtrrftUTnL   from  our  large  new  Beauty  Bookand 

log  illustrating  all  the  newest 

Paris  Fashions  in  Hair  Dressings 

at  guaranteed    lowest   prices.     Be 
ii  nothing  apart  from 
quality,  wesell  on  approval — no  pay 
unlesf  satisfied.     I  hese  sele<  t  i<<: 

plendid   finality  to  matcb  any 
ordinary  i b 

Straight  Switchei  Wavy  Sv 

Wa  <"•  18  in-   $0.85      20  in.     . 
2      oz.  20  in.   .  1.25      22  in.     . 
2      oz.  22  in.   .  1.75      26  in. 
2J4oz.24in.  .2.75      30  in.     . 
Triple  Wary  Switch,  24  in.    . 
Natural  Curly  Pompadour     .     . 
Coronet  Braid,  3  oz.,  Wavy  . 
200  other  lizet  and  grades  of 

Switches     ....     50c  to  $50.00 
Wiz»,  Ladies'  and  Men'i    $15  to  $50.00 

n  ]  lone  Bairn  d  -I- 

acrii.-  v     Ws  w  'II   send 

prepaid  OH  sPTROYAL,     M 

ily  snt  itfa-t'ii  v  and  a  bargain,  "nut 
iii>   ji!  lea      If    i: 

irir   ini'l    gray    uli.vl,  s  roit  a  litt  e 
Writs   for   our 

no  ii.uk  book  today 

PARIS  FASHION  CO..  Dept.  592,  209  State  St..  Chicajo 

Ltirgf.t   Mail  Order  Ifuir  Men  hanls  In  the  World 


22  in.  2'4  oz.  Triple 
Natural  Wavv  Switch 
Specially  prlced$3  40 


"I'm  going  to  give  you  my  record,"' 
Jennings  continues.  "It's  an  open  record. 
I'm  going  to  give  you  an  example  of  a  man 
telling  the  truth  while  seeking  office,  and 
that's  so  unusual  it  mighl  l>e  interesting 
from  that   standpoint  alone. 

"Hut  I'm  not  running  for  office  on  my 
record  as  an  outlaw  and  convict,  l>ut  on 
my  record  in  the  ten  years  since  my  fall, 
ten  years  of  honest  living,  of  self-control, 
without  envy  of  anything  or  any  person. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  it  takes,  maybe, 
the  same  sort  of  nerve  to  be  an  honest 
governor  as  to  rob  a  train  or  a  bank. 
Isn't  that  about  right'.'" 

"You  bet,"  shouts  a  man,  and  there  is 
a  little  ripple  of  applause. 

"What  you  most  need  in  Oklahoma 
is  not  the  enactment  of  more  laws;  it's 
an  honest  administration  of  affairs." 

And  then  he  goes  on  and  tells  how  he  will 
help  change  the  order  of  things. 

"I  have  violated  the  law.  I  have  paid 
the  penalty,  and  it's  a  part  of  my  purpose, 
in  asking  this  high  favor  of  the  people, 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  theory  that 
an  ex-convict  can  be  a  good  governor; 
that  a  man  who  has  slipt  and  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  crime,  and  is  caught  by  the 
law  and  made  to  feel  its  iron  hand,  can 
come  out  into  God's  sunshine  and  lift  up 
his  head,  looking  the  world  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  get  back  into  the  station  in  life  from 
which  he  fell." 

Buncombe!  you  say. 

Not  if  you  hear  Al  Jennings  say  it,  be- 
cause it  seems  that  all  his  soul  is  in  it, 
and  he  is  a  man  of  great  magnetism  and 
force  and  wanning  personality.  You  can't 
hear  Jennings  talk  and  watch  the  play  of 
his  features  and  believe  he  is  insincere 
now. 

"We  say  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons," he  goes  on.  "Then  it  ought  to  be 
the  right,  accorded  by  law  to  every  man 
who  has  paid  the  law's  full  penalties,  to 
get  back  again  from  where  he  fell.  I 
have  seen  more  crime  committed  by  the 
elected  officials  of  this  State,  more  steal- 
ing, more  looting,  more  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others,  than  I  ever  knew  as  an 
outlaw.  That  is  another  reason  I  am 
making  the  fight  to  beat  back  in  the  face 
of  Society's  condemnation.  I  have  suffered 
humiliation,  rebuffs,  sneers,  insults,  in  my 
efforts  to  get  back  again.  I  am  trying  to 
stem  that  tide.  Many  thousands  who  have 
tried  to  stem  that  tide  of  prejudice  have 
lost  hope,  let  go,  been  pushed  down  and 
sunk  to  oblivion.  I  shall  never  lose  hope, 
never  give  up.  Last  year  I  ran  for  office 
to  test  the  forgiveness  of  the  people.  I 
was  successful.  The  people  responded  and 
elected  me.  I  am  testing  that  theory 
again." 

And  so  on  and  on.  and  when  the  meeting 
was  over  hundreds  crowded  around  to 
shake  his  hand. 

Jennings  is  running  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  t  here  are  five  others  in  the  race. 
The  nomination  will  be  by  ballot  primaries 
in  August.  The  candidate  getting  the 
most  votes  will  be  nominated,  and  a  nomi- 
nation is  equivalent  to  an  election,  for  the 
Republican  party  is  hopelessly  split  and 
not  even  so  strong  as  the  Progressives. 

The  politicians  are  uneasy.  They  say 
Jennings  appeals  to  the  "grass  roots." 
and  he  makes  a  mighty  human  appeal  and 
he  leaves  an  audience  imprest  with  his 
honesty   and   sincerity.     The   large   news- 


Easy  to  run — easy  to  buy 

BISSELL'S 

"Cyco"  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet   Sw/e>e>p«3r 

is  the  handy,  inexpensive  cleaning 
device,  runs  without  effort,  readily  gathers  up 
dirt  or  litter,  and  brightens  and  preserves  fine 
carpets  and  rugs  with  its  gentle  but  thorough 
brushing.  An  extra  sweeper  for  upstairs  adds 
to  the  convenience  and  saves  steps.  All  stores 
have  them  at  tS.75  to  $5.75.  Lot  us  mail  you 
the  booklet  "Easy,  Economical.  Sanitary 
Sweeping." 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Electric 

Vacuum 

Cleaner 


8fc  Pound 

At  last  a  vacuum  cleaner  a  woman  can  handle 
as  easily  as    a    carpet  .sweeper.     Weighs   do 
lore.  Takes  up  only  two- thirds  as  much  room, 
i   absolutelvsfruarantecd.     Rollsfon  •rubber- 
tired  wheels  without  effort.    As  powerful  as 
_^r  many  big  unwieldly  machines. 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 
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papers  of  the  State  are  either  ignoring 
his  campaign,  trying  to  make  a  joke  of  it, 
or  saying  that  it  would  hurt  the  State 
abroad  if  an  ex-convict  is  elected  governor. 
To  this  last  argument  Jennings  replies: 

"If  1  made  a  bad  governor  it  would. 
But  if  I  do  all  I  promised  to  do,  if  I  am 
nally,  honestly  honest  in  all  my  acts  as 
governor,  what  a  great  thing  for  the  State 
that  would  be,  what  an  inspiration  to 
every  man  who  has  made  a  misstep,  who 
has  fallen  and  is  trying  to  beat  back  to 
respectability  again." 

A  newspaper  in  Oklahoma  City  has 
launched  the  candidacy  of  an  ex-convict 
who  was  pardoned  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
McAllister  while  Governor  Cruce  was  out 
of  the  State.  This  is  done  to  burlesque 
the  candidacy  of  Jennings. 

"That  will  help  me  a  little,"  is  all  that 
Jennings  says  of  this  move. 

Jennings  has  received  ten  thousand 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  last  three  months.  He  has  sent  a 
personal  answer  to  each  one  of  them, 
sitting  up  late  at  night  to  do  it. 

"The  postage  amounted  to  considerable, 
In  it  I  felt  that  every  one  who  wrote  me 
deserved  a  reply,"  he  says. 

Jennings  was  proud  last  week  of  two 
letters  he  received.  One  was  from  E.  K. 
Witsher,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  and  was  an  invitation  to  him 
to  speak  to  the  college  boys.     It  said: 

"We  should  consider  it  an  honor  and 
great  favor  if  you  would  talk  to  the  men 
of  the  university  at  our  Sunday-afternoon 
fellowship  meeting." 

Jennings  held  it  in  his  hand  a  long 
time  after  he  read  it  and  his  eyes  were 
moist  when  he  looked  up. 

"That's  what  puts  backbone  in  a 
fellow,"  he  said. 


THE    FIRING    OF    EVERS 

ASa  rapid-fire  baseball  magnate,  Charles 
^*-  W.  Murphy,  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs,  seems  to  hold  the  record  just  at 
present.  Last  year  he  fired  Frank  Chance 
as  manager;  now  he  fires  Johnny  Evers, 
and  everybody  is  listening  for  the  next 
report.  Incidentally  the  "bouncing"  of 
Evers  furnishes  Murphy's  enemies  with 
ammunition,  as  the  baseball- writers  size 
up  the  situation,  for  the  quick  sanction  by 
the  National  League  officials  of  the  trans- 
fer of  Evers  to  the  Boston  Braves  was, 
according  to  leading  baseball-writers,  a 
very  convincing  bit  of  evidence  that  there 
is  much  hostility  to  Murphy  and  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  League.  Whether  all  the  things  that 
are  said  about  Mr.  Murphy  are  true  is 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 
The  Evers  incident  is  reviewed  by  Malcolm 
MacLean  in  the  Chicago  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 11: 

Firing  popular  managers  seems  to  be 
the  best  thing  President  Murphy  of  the 
Cubs  does  these  days.  And  he  is  getting 
the  habit  down  so  pat  it  comes  about  once 
per  year. 

Johnny  Evers — nicknamed  the  Keystone 
King  by  Murphy  himself — was  the  latest 


A  Fenestra  daylighted  view  in  the  factory  of  the  Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 

Detroit  Steel  Springs  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  famous  Detroit  Electric  Cars, 
and  are  vital  elements  of  their  wide  use  and  efficiency. 

Faster  Work— Better  Work 

THE  human  element  in  the  factory  is  the  vital  element. 
And   as   Man- Efficiency  is  essential  to  economical 
production,    so   are   light   and   air   essential   to   the 
100- point  workman.      Both  follow  easily,  naturally  and 
inevitably  when  you  install 
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SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


Wooden  windows  that  shut 
out  light  and  air  are  "non-pro- 
ducers," wasting  your  workers' 
time  and  your  money. 

Their  cost  in  mistake  and  ac- 
cident, in  lost  time  and  motion 
is  incalculable. 

Fenestra  Windows  require  no 
repairs  or  alteration  and  are  wind 
and  weather  tight.    The}'  reduce 


lighting  bills  and  their  proved  ■ 

fireproof  quality  is  a  solid  argu-  |jj 

ment.  jj 

We  overcome  in  our  factory 

all   the   difficulties    and    experi-  jjj 

ments  that  come  with  problems  ■ 

of  light  and  ventilation  in  your  W 

factory.      Let  our  engineers  ad-  ll 

vise.       Write    for    catalog    and  W 

literature.  ■ 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Makers  of  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows,  Detroit  Springs,  Harvey  Friction 
^B  Spring  Gear,  Drop  Forgings,  etc.  ^g 

Dept.  21,  DETROIT,  MICH.  | 
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WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 

Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never  end- 
ing dip — when  One  Dip  Pens  make  every 
penholder  virtually  a  fountain  pen? 
Send  ioc  for  Sample  Package 
CO. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  ITS  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


Learn  to  "Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary."  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

In  each  to  wn  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  Ranger 
bicycles.    Write  for  our  latest  special  offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed      tff/l.A  ff07 
1914  Models  iPIU'O  &^f 

with  Coaster-Brakes.  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1912  &  1913  Models  «f7,„  fff9 
all  of  best  makes....     *P  *   *°  V  '^ 

100  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,    ^«r>#       £0 

good  as  new v*  *©  «pcf 
*eat  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  Shin  on  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

10  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

TIRES,    coaster-brake     rear    wheels, 

lamps,  oundries.  parts  and  repairs  at  half  usual 
prices.     DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our  cata- 
logues and  offer.     Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO-  Oest.    It- 1  "3  Chicago.  Ilk 
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Selection  and  Care  of  Implements 

Two  men  in  neighboring  suburban  gardens  one  day 
last  April  were  digging  inlo  the  earth.  One  man  was 
moving  along  smoothly,  accomplishing  much.  The 
other  was  making  little  headway,  and  fuming  over  his 
work.    The  reason  for  the  difference?   Toolsl 

The  first  gardener  had  selected  his  tools  carefully, 
bought  only  the  best,  and  had  taken  excellent  care  of 
all.  The  second  gardener  had  bought — just  hoes, 
spades  and  the  like,  irrespective  of  brands,  and  he  had 
given  his  equipment  poor  care. 

Which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  good  tools  in 
gardening.  The  wise  gardener  will  insist  upon  well- 
known  brands  protected  by  reputations  of  their  makers. 
As  a  general  rule,  in  buying  garden  equipment,  the 
most  expensive  tools  are  almost  certain  to  afford  the 
highest  efficiency,  longest  service,  and  greatest  economy. 

The  ordinary  cheap  rake  usually  breaks  after  short 
use.  The  experienced  gardener  buys  a  steel  rake  with 
end  braces.  It  lasts  him  for  years.  Then  there  are 
hedge  trimmers  that  halve  the  work  of  trimming.  A 
good  lawn  mosver  is  100  per  cent,  easier  to  operate 
and  more  efficient  than  a  cheap  one,  and  so  on  with 
many  other  garden  necessities. 

It  is  well  to  plan  now  what  tools  you  will  need  for 
next  season's  work;  order  them  early  and  have  them 
ready  when  you  need  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  devices  which  enterinto  garden 
work,  but  your  inventory  should  include  the  following 
essentials:  Spade,  rake,  hoe,  spading  fork,  dibble, 
garden  line,  wheel  hoe  and  seeder  (if  your  garden  is 
sizable),  trowel,  weeding  fork,  wheelbarrow,  pruning 
shears,  hedge  shears  (if  you  have  hedges),  sprayer, 
lawn  mower  (a  motor  mower  by  all  means  if  you 
have  an  estate),  garden  hose,  lawn  roller. 

Information  on  GARDEN    DEPARTMENT 

Garden  Tools,  etc., 
Given  upon  Request. 
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agner  Park  Roses,  Shrubs 
'Hardy  Flowers" 


w 


give  a  profusion  of  blowoms  from  early 
sp.ing  until  frost.  Wagier  Plants,  when 
planted  according  to  plans  which  our 
landscape  department  prepares  free  for 
our  patrons,  produce  the  most  beautiful 
and  artistic  effects. 

Our  Catalog  38.  fully  illustrated  and  con- 
taining invaluable  information  for  garden 
lovers,    will   be  mailed  to  you   free    on 
/»~»,    request.      Write  for  it  today. 

The  Wagner  Park  Nursery  Co. 
Box  768,  Sidney.  Ohio 
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Get 

Your  ^l 
Free  Copy 
TO-DAY 


MIGHELLS 

SEED  BOOK 


Tells  what — when 
— and  how  to  plant. 
224  pages— prof  usely  illus- 
trated.   Many  cuts  in  nat- 
ural colors. 
Helpful    in    the    selection  of  de- 
pends Mr  seeds,  pi  ants,  implements 
and  garden  aids  of  all  sorts. 
Shows  in  natural  color  and   size, 
the  beautiful  claret  colored  flower- 
spikes  of  the  wonderful 

Everblooming 
Butterfly  Bush 

introduced    by  us   three    vars  ago. 
Has  proved  its  hardim 

ll     rmri   beauty  the  country 
over.    A  single    plant     perfume!    a 
whole  garden   from    June  till  fro  ' 
Draws     the     butterflies     from     all 
around. 

Young,  hardy  plants,   which    will 
bloom    profusely    this    season    and 

j     each  year  thereafter,   ready   fur 
ftei   April    i  sth.    50c 
(postpaid);    ,j   lor   Si. 25; 
$5  per  dozen. 


HENRY    F.  M1CHELL   CO. 

•■!•>  MmLcl  St.,  I-P.ila 
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to  be  spiked.  He  received  the  wallop 
exactly    where    Frank   Chance   received    it. 

We  won't  go  into  any  long  discussion  of 
Hank  O'Day,  the  new  manager  of  the 
Cubs.  We  know  little  to  say  about  him, 
except  that  he'd  been  a  celebrated  umpire 
for  several  yean,  and  then  got  the  hook 
as  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds.  Hank 
18  a  hard  man  to  talk  with  while  the  sea- 
son is  on,  but  may  go  well  here.  A  man 
shouldn't  be  judged  by  his  conversational 
powers  anywa.N . 

It's  this  bouncing  of  Evers  that  particu- 
larly interests  us  to-day. 

Primarily  the  White  Sox  seem  to  be  the 
cause  of  Murphy's  decisions  in  regard  to 
his  manager.  Murphy  dislikes  being  jolted 
and  jarred  so  frequently  by  said  Sox. 
This  is  an  open  secret,  and  we  betray  no 
confidence  when  we  state  it. 

Murphy  questioned  Evers's  judgment 
during  the  series,  and  now  Evers  gets  the 
large-sized  tin  can. 

When  Frank  Chance  was  in  Chicago  last 
winter  and  heard  that  Johnny  Evers  had 
succeeded  him  as  boss  of  the  Cubs,  Chance 
spake  the  following  well-chosen  words: 
"The  best  thing  that  can  now  happen  to 
Evers  is  to  get  exactly  what  I  got  from 
Murphy — the  swift  kick." 

Evers  got  it  within  a  year,  altho  signed 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  for  five 
seasons. 

After  Murphy  had  typewritten  his  re- 
grets regarding  the  firing  of  Chance,  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Chance  no  longer 
could    play    first    base 

In  short,  Murphy  couldn't  see  a  bench 
manager  through  a  pair  of  the  best 
binoculars. 

Only  last  Friday,  Murphy  discust  the 
advisability  of  having  a  bench  manager 
instead  of  one  playing  in  the  game. 

This  indicates  that  the  Cub  boss  has 
entirely  switched  in  his  belief  in  one  short 
year. 

Murphy  has  given  many  indications  of 
what  was  coming  while  discussing  Joe 
Tinker.  We  recall  one  instance  clearly, 
but,  of  course,  didn't  connect  it  up  with 
what  was  on  the  fire. 

"Joe  Tinker  isn't  a  good  manager,  to 
my  mind,"  said  Murphy.  "Hank  O'Day 
has  taken  the  Cincinnati  squad  up  to  the 
first  division  and  the  club  made  a  whole 
lot  of  money.  Then  Tinker  came  along, 
saddled  several  expensive  old-timers  like 
Kling,  Sheckard,  and  Brown  onto  the  club, 
and  finished  ninth." 

More  facts  about  O'Day  and  Evers  are 
given  by  Sam  Weller  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune: 

Henry  O'Day  needs  no  introduction  to 
baseball  fans.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
umpires  the  game  ever  had,  and  many 
years  ago  was  a  player  himself.  In  L912 
he  broke  away  from  the  arbitrating  end  of 
the  game  and  took  the  job  of  managing  t  he 
Cincinnati  Reds.  For  a  few  weeks  at  the 
start  of  the  season  his  team  led  the  League, 
and  the  Cincinnati  fans  enjoyed  thrills  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  However,  the  team 
finished  badly,  and  when  the  season  was 
over,  O'Day  was  "in  bad"  with  the  public, 
llic  press,  and  the  Reds'  directors.      He  was 

discharged  at  the  close  of  the  season  and 
Joe  Tinker  taken  lor  the  position.  O'Day 
went  back  to  the  old  job  of  umpiring. 

So  rar  as  could  he  learned.  I  here  had 
been   no  receut   quarrel    between    Murphy 
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Orchid- 
Flowering 
Sweet  Peas 


A  Quarter  Pound 
for  a  Quarter  Dollar 

THIS  offer  contains  the  finest  mixture  of 
named  Spencer  varieties,  all  carefully  se- 
lected, ranging  from  purest  white  to  dark- 
est crimson. 

These  Spencer  varieties  are  rightly  termed 
"Orchid-Flowering,"  owing  to  their  size,  color, 
and  their  lovely  frilled  and  fluted  flowers— often 
four  to  a  stem. 

In  our  GARDEN  GUIDE  there  are  fourteen 
pages  devoted  to  Sweet  Peas,  and  valuable 
cultural  suggestions  by  an  expert  Sweet  Pea 
grower. 

It  is  also  a  complete  catalog  of  BODDING- 
TON'S  QUALITY  SEEDS,  BULBS  and 
ROSES. 

This  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  gardening  hints. 

■Where  shall  we  send  the  Sweet  Peas  and  the 
Guide?  The  Guide  is  free.  Send  a  post-c?rd 
for  one  today. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington,     332  West  14th  St 
New  York 


Get   Nelson's 
Nursery  Book 

"Nelson's  Trees  and  Shrubs  for 
Landscapes  Without  Waiting," 
our  illustrated  book,  shows  how  to  beau- 
tify your  grounds  most  effectively. 
Save  Years  of  Waiting 
With  our  big  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  we 
give  you  a  completed  landscape  at  once. 
The  book  tells  how  we  do  it.    Free  to 
all  who  plan  to  plant  Ms  year. 

Swain   Nelson   &    Sons   Co. 

782  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Get  at  the  root 

SWSjL  of      things 
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when  buying  berry  and  other  small  fruit 
plants.    Heavy  top  growth  is  actually  a 
disadvantage  unless  the  plant  has  suffi- 
cient  roots    to    sustain  it.    Our   bigger, 
bitter  roots — due  to  unexcelled  growine 
conditions — assure  bigger  yield  of  bigger 
berries.    Get  our  New  Catalog — lists  only 
the    better    varieties,   gives    full    cultural 
helps.  No  novelties  that  have  (ailed  to  prove 
heir  merit  under  our  severe  tests   are  in- 
cluded. This  dependable  Small-Fruit  Catalog  is 
free — contains  berries  of  all  kinds,  grapes,  cur- 
rants   and    garden    roots.      l.KSTKK    I.OTETT 
Diamond  Siule   ISm  xrrles.       .'it    lit  Air..  Miltuld.  Ilrl. 


Hidden  Values  in  Seeds 

Some  automobile  makers  boast 
the  hidden  values  of  their  cars — 
values  invisible  and  impossible 
of  laboratory  analysis.  "Under 
the  Hood"  is  their  summary.  In 
the  case  of  SEEDS,  hidden  values 
far  greater  lie  dormant  beneath 
the  seed  coats,  qualities  definite 
and  potential,  still  not  to  be 
estimated  in  the  laboratory  or 
without;  values  to  be  seen  in 
the  maturing  crop  only,  after  a 
season's  time  and  labor  is  spent 
—then  what  differences  are  mani- 
fest? The  difference  between 
pleasure  and  disappointment, 
and  for  the  professional,  success 
and  failure. 

tv>|^Sr"  The  hidden  qualities 
8»^^V  in  Vaughan's  Special 
Strains  of  Seeds  are  made  plain 
in  our  1!>14  CATALOG  mailed 
with  sample  Pansy  packet  FREE 
upon  request,  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  that  of   your  neighbor. 

Send    lOot*  for  our  Hidden    V.iliie  Collection   of 
Hl«li   Bred  Seeds  of  earliest  vegetables. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 
31-33   W.    Randolph   Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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and  Evers.  However,  it  was  known  by 
(hose  who  were  in  touch  witb  Cub  affairs 
last  season  that  the  West  Side  magnate 
had  several  "run  ins"  with  his  manager, 
and  it  was  believed  that  only  the  success  of 
the  Cubs  for  the  last  six  weeks  or  two 
months  of  the  season  prevented  'the  dis- 
charge of  Evers  at  the  end  or  even  before 
the  end  of  the  regular  season. 

Long  before  the  season  was  over  Evers 
had  con  tided  to  some  of  his  friends  that 
be  didn't  feel  sure  of  his  job  and  in  reality 
was  manager  in  name  only,  because  he 
dared  make  no  move  of  any  consequence 
without  the  sanction  of  Murphy.  He 
explained  that  his  financial  condition  com- 
pelled him  to  stick  to  the  job,  no  matter 
how  unpleasant  it  might  be. 

The  first  intimation  that  Murphy  in- 
tended to  depose  Evers'  came  last  Friday 
afternoon  when  he  discust  at  some  length 
t  lie  advisability  of  having  a  bench  manager 
instead  of  one  playing  in  the  game,  and 
closed  his  discussion  by  declaring  Evers's 
bad  judgment  had  enabled  the  White  Sox 
to  defeat  the  Cubs  in  the  fall  series  of  1913. 

At  that  time,  President  Murphy's  talk 
was  about  as  follows: 

"There  are  three  types  of  managers — 
the  man  who  manages  and  plays  in  the 
game  as  Chance  did  in  his  best  days;  the 
man  who  manages  for  the  coaching  lines, 
as  McGraw  and  Callahan  do;  and  the  man 
who  manages  from  the  bench  like  Connie 
Mack  and  George  Stallings.  Chance  was 
a  great  man  of  the  first  type,  McGraw  and 
Callahan  are  great  in  the  second,  and 
Connie  Mack  and  Stallings  are  leaders  in 
their  line.  Evers  is  a  great  ball -player,  but 
too  impulsive  to  be  a  manager  and  a 
player  at  the  same  time. 

"We  ought  to  have  beaten  the  White 
Sox  easily  last  fall,  and  would  have  licked 
them  if  the  team  had  been  properly 
handled.  Evers's  bad  judgment  cost  us 
the  series.  The  worst  case  of  bad  judg- 
ment was  in  the  fifth  game,  the  one  that 
Benz  pitched  against  us,  and  won  in  eleven 
innings  by  a  score  of  2  to  0.  Cheney  was 
pitching  for  us,  and  neither  side  had  scored 
when  we  went  to  bat  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth.  We  had  made  just  one  hit  off  Benz, 
but  Archer  opened  the  last  of  the  ninth  with 
a  base  hit,  the  second  off  Benz.  Right 
there  is  where  Johnny  erred.  He  should 
have  put  a  fast  man  in  to  run  for  Archer, 
and  a  pinch  hitter  for  Cheney. 

"Archer  turned  and  looked  at  the  bench 
after  reaching  first  base,  expecting  a 
runner  would  relieve  him.  But  Evers  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  Cheney  went  to  bat 
for  himself  and  struck  out,  after  trying  to 
bunt,  leaving  Archer  on  first  base,  with  one 
out.  Still  if  a  fast  man  had  been  substi- 
tuted at  that  point  the  Cubs  would  have 
won.  Leach  followed  with  a  base  hit  to 
right  field,  and  Archer,  being  a  slow  run- 
ner, went  only  to  second  base,  while  a  fast 
man  such  as  Miller  or  Stewart  would  have 
raced  to  third.  Evers  followed  with  a 
bng  fly  to  right  field,  which  would  have 
permitted  a  man  to  score  from  third,  but, 
of    course,    Archer    wasn't    there.      That 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautifyyourhome.  Plant  HillEver- 
greens.  \Ve  are  evergreen  specialists, 
not  only  in  growing  but  in  planting  artis- 
tic effects.  Prices  lowest — quality  con- 
sidered. Don't  risk  failure — Get  Hill's  | 
Free  Evergreen  Book.  Write  today. 
Expert  advice  free.  D.  Hill  Nursery  | 
fo..  Inc..  2fi3fo.br  Pt..  T>n^dpp.    11' 


The  top  of  this  terrace  was  treated  with  animal  manure — the  sides  with  Alphano 
Humus.      Note  difference  in  color  and  length  of  grass,  three  days  after  mowing. 

A  Talk  to  Those  who  are  Not  Awake 
to  the  Merits  of  Alphano  Humus 


FOR  lawns,  shrubs,  trees  and  garden- 
ing of  all  kinds,  it  is  ideal. 
Alphano  I  In  inns  is  superior  to  either 
animal  or  chemical  fertilizers,  because  it, 
puts  more  actual  soil  building  properties 
into  the  soil  and  contains  a  large  percent 
of  plant  food  of  ready  availability. 

Further  than  that,  it  lasts  longer  than 
other  fertilizers.     It  does  not  leach  away. 

Being: in  powdered  form,  it  can  be  evenly 
distributed  on  your  lawn  or  quickly  and 
thoroughly   mixed    in   your  garden'  soil. 

Being  odorless,  you 
can  use  it  freely  on 
any  part  of  your 
ground  at  any  time 
without  the  least  ob- 
jection. It  is  free 
f r o ni  weed  seeds. 
Aside  from  its  plant 
food  content  and  its 
power    to     increase 


beneficial  bacterial  action  in  the  soil,  it 
will  hold  14  times  its  weight  in  moisture. 
This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  it  for- 
tifies your  lawn  against  the  hot  sun  and 
drying  winds.  It  gives  to  your  garden  soil 
that  desirable  moist  condition  so  essential 
to  rapid  root  growth  and  strong  quick  top 
development. 

We  want  you  to  convince  yourself  that 
this  Humus  is  the  thing  to  buy  in  place  of 
any  kind  of  fertilizers. 
To  help  you  to  this  self-eonvincement, 
wc  have  a  little  cir- 
cular entitled  :     "  A 
Talk   to  Those  Who 
Are  Not  A  wake  to  the 
Merits    of    Alphano 
Humus." 

We  wan  t  to  send  you 
this  circular  along 
with  the  Hum  u s 
Book. Write  for  them. 


$8  by  the  carload 
0.  B.  ALPHANO,  N.  J. 
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935  Whitehall  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


Six  "Superb 
Spencers" 

Fnr  25r  we  win 

rur  iOC  mail  one 
15-cent  packet  of  Burpee's 
Orchid,  the  most  beautiful 
helio-mauvc;  one  regular  10- 
ccnt  packet  (40  to  50  seeds) 
each  of  Beatrice  Spencer, 
deeppink;GcoRGE  Herbert, 
rosy  carmine*  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  cream  edged 
rose;  Stirling  Stent,  best 
glowing:  salmon-orange;  also 
one  large  packet  (CO  to  ICO  seeds) 
of  The  New  Burpee  Blend  of 
Surpassingly  Superb  Spen- 
cers for  1014,  which  is  absolutely 
unequaled.  With  each  collection 
we  enclose  our  Leaflet  on  culture. 
Purchased  separately,  these  six  packets 
would  cost  65  cents. 

Burpee's  Annual 

Known  as  the  leading  American  seed  catalog: 
—  this  bright  book  of  182  pages  for  1914  is 
better  than  ever  before.  It  is  mailed  free 
upon  application.  Write  for  it  today  and 
kindly  name  Literarv  Digest. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


you  will  want  in  your  garden  are 
there  also. 

Cultural  instructions  for  growing- 
everything  worth  growing,  by  well  known 
experts,  will  make  gardening  easy  even 
for  the  novice. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic  illustra- 
tions and  10  color  and  chiotone  plates. 

Nailed  free  to  ana  o)ie  mentioning  this 
publication. 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas, 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays 
of  3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Just  as  easy 
to  grow  as  the  common  sorts.  Our 
mixture  conta  ins  a  full  range  of  colors. 
10c  per  pkt .  -20c  per  oz.— 60c  per  1-4  lb. 
Garden  hook  free  with  each  order. 


HENRYADREER 

714  Chestnut  St.Phila. 
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Munsey's  Magazine 

is  revolutionizing  magazine  making.  It  is 
publishing  a  brand-new,  full  book-length 
novel  complete  in  each  issue.  This  means 
that  you  get  a  $1.50  book  every  month  in 
The  Munsey— $18.00  worth  of  books  a 
year,  and  you  can  bank  on  their  being 
good— no  novel  will  get  into  The  M.UNSEY 
that  isn't  good. 

These  novels  are  attractively  presented 
in  large,  clear  print,  on  fine  book  paper, 
profusely  illustrated.  Don't  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  they  are  old  stories 
reprinted.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  new, 
fresh  from  the  pen  of  the  authors,  and  are 
published  in  The  M.UNSEY  before  going 
into  book  form.  In  Munseys  Magazine 
they  cost  you  15  cents;  in  book  form,  $1.50. 

But  in  The  Munsey  you  get  a  com- 
plete, high-class,  illustrated  magazine  in 
addition  to  the  novel — a  magazine  that  is 
sound  and  sane  and  better  than  the  best 
day  it  has  ever  seen  before.  It  is  brilliantly 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  brilliantly  and 
beautifully  printed,  and  is  jam  full  of 
human  interest,  high-class  articles,  with 
short  stories,  poetry  and  miscellany  in 
abundance.  The  Munsey  is  double 
number  in  size. 

15  cents,  all  news-stands;  by  the  year,  $1.50 

FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  New  York 


made  two  out,  and  the  inning  ended  when 
Schulte  fouled  out. 

"We  should  never  have  been  licked  by 
the  White  Sox,  and  better  handling  of  the 
team  in  the  games  would  have  won  that 
series.  Callahan  and  'Kid'  Gleason  both 
said  after  the  series  was  over  that  Evers 
could  be  thanked  by  the  South  Siders  for 
giving  them  the  big  end  of  the  purs.  . 

It  is  doubtful  if  Evers  knew  of  his  im- 
pending discharge  any  more  than  did  Frank 
Chance  last  year.  During  the  fall  Johnny 
lived  in  Chicago  and  gave  most  of  his  time 
to  the  Cubs.  When  the  Federal  League 
became  active  late  in  December,  Evers  was 
dispatched  about  the  country  signing  the 
Cubs  before  the  "outlaws"  could  nab 
them.  He  journeyed  beyond  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  down  to  Tampa,  Fla.  He  was 
successful  in  signing  Vaughn,  Leach,  Phe- 
lan,  Pierce,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others.  While  he  was  on  this  trip,  Murphy 
employed  Hank  O'Day  to  go  to  Chatta- 
nooga to  sign  Jimmy  Johnston,  the  young 
outfielder. 


ACTING    FOR   THE    "MOVIES" 

RODMAN  LAW,  the  young  man  who 
breaks  into  the  newspapers  every 
now  and  then  by  jumping  off  a  high 
bridge,  scaling  the  outside  wall  of  a  sky- 
scraper with  his  fingers  and  toes,  or  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  used  as  ballast  for  a  sky- 
rocket, is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
thrill-producers  among  the  motion-picture 
people,  but  he  is  far  from  having  a  corner 
in  sensational  acting.  Miss  Mary  Fuller 
has  a  conspicuous  record  for  daring  stunts, 
and  some  of  her  narrow  escapes  from  death 
or  serious  injury  were  anything  but  pleas- 
ant. It  is  nothing  unusual  for  her  to  be 
asked  to  do  things  she  has  never  attempted 
before,  and  then  her  lack  of  familiarity  with 
her  tasks  makes  them  more  than  doubly 
risky.  She  tells  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
about  some  of  her  adventures: 

Never,  so  long  as  I  live,  will  I  forget 
the  day  I  slid  down  a  rope  of  bedclothes 
from  a  window  seven  stories  above  tin- 
ground. 

I  had  done  many  perilous  things,  but 
this  was  the  most  terrifying,  because  there 
was  no  intense  dramatic  action  to  take 
my  mind  off  the  danger.  The  directors 
simply  asked  me  in  a  matter-of-fact  waj 
if  I  would  slide  down  a  rope  from  thai 
height.  I  gasped  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
fearing  the  thought  of  being  a  coward 
more  than  the  perils  of  the  feat,  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  answered  that  I  would. 

As  we  started  out  to  do  the  scene  I  began 
furtively  to  watch  the  buildings.  That 
tall  one,  it  must  be  eight  or  nine  stories 
high  —  I  counted  —  it  was  only  six! 
Heavens!  I  was  to  slide  from  a  point 
higher  than  that  building,  dangling  in 
space!     I  shuddered. 

Finally  we  came  to  the  apartment  house 
which  had  been  chosen  and  were  ushered 
up  to  a  room  on  the  seventh  floor.  I  was 
recognized  when  I  stept  from  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  appearance  of  the  long  rope 
of  bedclothes  started  the  rumor  that  I 
u.-is  to  do  something  extraordinary.  By 
the  time  we  had  tested  the  rope  and  every- 
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thing  was  ready,  there  was  a  crowd  of 
curious  people  gaping  upward  at  my 
window. 

The  view  from  that  window  will  live 
forever  in  my  mind's  eye — the  rope  was 
si  retching  downward  to  eternity — no — 
not  eternity,  but  worse  still,  a  pavement  of 
unyielding  stone;  the  iron  picket  fence  that 
surrounded  the  little  areaway — I  could  feel 
the  sharp  points  penetrating  my  poor  body 
-the  upturned  faces,  many  of  them  already 
becoming  anxious  as  the  realization  of 
what  I  was  to  do  dawned  upon  them. 

I  suddenly  realized  that  if  I  remained 
in  that  window  for  another  instant  I  would 
be  panic-stricken  and  powerless  to  make 
the  descent.  I  waved  my  hand  to  the 
director,  shut  my  eyes,  and  swung  out  on 
the  sill.  I  counted  the  windows  as  I  passed 
them,  not  daring  to  look  down.  I  had 
gone  half-way  when  the  rope  gave  a  little 
and  my  heart  stopt  as  a  vision  of  that 
picket  fence  flashed  before  me.  But  the 
rope  held — would  it  hold  until  I  reached 
the  bottom? 

When  I  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  the  crowd  began  to  cheer,  but 
above  the  cheer  I  heard  the  noise  of  a 
tearing  blanket. 

I  shut  my  eyes  again,  but  my  hands 
seemed  to  rebel  at  further  torture,  and 
then  I  dropt. 

But  it  was  only  ten  feet,  and  I  was 
unhurt.  Yes,  unhurt,  if  bleeding  hands 
and  a  body  that  ached  in  every  fiber  could 
be  called  unhurt;  but  I  had  done  it  and  I 
was  happy. 

But  that  is  only  one  incident — there  are 
many  more.  On  another  occasion  I  was 
called  upon  to  pilot  a  great  racing  motor- 
Loat  at  top  speed.  I  had  never  driven  a 
motor-boat  in  my  life,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined that  I  would  see  it  through  if  I 
drowned  in  the  attempt.  I  was  told,  no 
matter  what  else  I  did,  that  I  must  not 
swerve  the  boat  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  camera  man  was  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  boat  with  his  camera  securely  lasht. 
We  lined  up  at  the  start,  the  gun  was  fired 
and  we  were  off.  I  suddenly  found  myself 
in  control  of  a  plunging  monster  that 
leapt  faster  and  faster  every  moment.  I 
have  had  several  horses  run  away  when  I 
was  riding  them,  and  the  sensation  I  re- 
ceived now  was  somewhat  similar. 

But  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horses  instead  of  one — and  there  was  only 
one  little  me.  The'  roar  of  our  engine 
and  that  of  the  other  boats  was  deafening. 
I  turned  my  head  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
were  gaining  on  the  others,  and  in  that 
instant  I  lost  control  of  the  boat.  It  made 
a  frantic  plunge  and  pitched  over  to  one 
side,  but  by  a  desperate  effort  I  regained 
control  of  the  wheel  and,  favored  no  doubt 
by  my  own  ignorance,  succeeded  in  prevent- 
i.ig  the  boat  from  capsizing. 

We  continued  on  to  the  finish  and  won 
the  race.  As  I  sat  back  exhausted,  a 
s  mttering  cry  of  rage  caused  me  to  turn, 
and  there  was  the  camera  man,  dripping 
f  om  head  to  foot,  clinging  to  the  camera, 
which  was  swung  out  of  position. 

When  I  lost  control  of  the  steering- 
wheel  near  the  start  of  the  race,  the  mad 
"areening  of  the  boat  had  thrown  the 
camera  out  of  focus  and  the  camera  man 
could  not  take  the  picture.  The  roar  of 
the  boats  had  drowned  out  his  yells  of  pro- 
test and  entreaty  and  he  had  resigned 
himself  to  saving  his  camera  from  plunging 
into  the  water. 


There  is  a  miniature  Chicago 
newspaper  in  the  pages  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  edited  in  Chicago 
and  telegraphed  from  there  for  the 
benefit  of  homesick  westerners 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  It 
is  for  sale  everywhere  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  sixty  hotel  news-stands 
in  New  York. 


SAUSAGE 


FOREST 
HOME  FARM 

Made  after  an  old  Virginia  recipe 
from  the  choicest  cuts  of  tender  young 
pigs,  flavored  with  country  herbs  and  pure 
spices.  Wrapped  in  I  lb.  parchment  pack- 
ages; shipped  in  5,  1 0,  20  and  50  lb.  boxes. 
Price  30c  a  pound.  Delivered  at  your  door. 
Forest  Home  Farm  Hamsfromyearlingpigs 
areequallydelicious,30clb.,f.o.b.Purcell- 
ville.    Forest  Home  Farm,  Purcellville,  Va. 


B 


Bronchial        ^% 

TROCHEVJ 

For  Bronchitis 

Nothing  better  (or  the  cough  of  bronchitis  end  asthma, 
hoarseness  and  throat  irritation.    Used  over  £0  yean. 

25c,  SOc,  $1.00.     Sample  Free. 
JOHN1    BROYVN&SON  BostoiKlVlass^ 


KELLERSTRASS  POULTRY  BOOK 


Send  for  our  Free  Ponltry  PI)  T*  1? 
Hook  and  Catalog.  Valua-  f  IVElti 
ble  information  for  every 
poultry  raiser.  Contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
tureof  the  world  famous  "Peggy"— the 
$10,000  Hen— and  tells  you  all  about  the 
great  Kellerstrass  Plant  and  the  price  of 
stock  and  eggs.  Send  your  name  and 
address  today, 

KELLERSTRASS  POULTRY  FARM, 
7014  Westport  Road,    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  message  to  girls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  M.D.  _  A 
new  book  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and  foster  the  highest  attributes  of  womanly 
character.    $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.10. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  GIRLS 
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Proved 
Investment 


Netting  &h 

Bond  issue  re- 
duced by  serial 
payments  to  frac- 
tion of  the  orig- 
inal loan. 

Margin  of  security 
correspondingly 
increased. 

Secured  by  first 
mortgage  upon 
valuable,  well  lo- 
cated property. 

Excellent  earning 
record. 

Maturities  availa- 
ble 1  to  10  years, 
and  denomina- 
tions $500  and 
$1,000. 

Ask  for  Circular  R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co, 


(E»tabli«hed  1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,      Chicago 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

WORD  came  From  Washington  on 
February  16  thai  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  postponed  the 
expected  increase  in  Freight-rates  until 
September  12.  Railway  interests  were 
surprized  by  this  news  and  it  caused 
depression  in  stock-exchange  prices.  The 
meaning  of  the  decision  seems  to  have  been 
seriously  and  curiously  misunderstood.  As 
explained  in  the  New  York  Sun,  the  decision 
was  "a  pure  formality,"  due  to  the  need  of 
more  time  for  deliberation.  The  situation 
in  other  respects  remains  unchanged.  In 
no  way  does  this  postponement  affect  the 
nature  of  the  Commission's  ultimate  deci- 
sion of  the  main  question.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
learns  that  members  of  the  Commission 
were  "greatly  surprized"  at  the  depression 
produced  on  the  stock  exchanges.  The 
postponement  does  not  even  mean  that 
decision  of  the  main  question  will  neces- 
sarily wait  until  September.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Commission  to  render  its 
decision  "at  the  earliest  practicable  date," 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  decision 
will  be  rendered  by  June  or  earlier,  and  in 
June  "at  the  very  latest."  The  new  rate 
could  go  into  effect  immediately  after  the 
decision  is  rendered  or  at  any  date  which 
the  Commission  might  choose  to  name. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President's  attitude 
toward  an  increase  in  freight-rates  was  de- 
clared by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  who  frequently  converses 
with  the  President,  to  be  favorable  to  an 
advance  in  rates,  provided  the  Commerce 
Commission  could  receive  from  Congress 
power  to  supervise  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds  by  interstate  carriers.  It  is  now 
announced  from  Washington  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has 
decided  to  redraft  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  an  Interstate  Trade  Commission.  The 
change  involves  giving  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  supervise 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.  It  has  been 
thought  not  unlikely  that  decision  of  the 
freight-rates  question  will  await  the  action 
of  Congress  on  this  bill.  Should  this  new 
authority  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  it  would  be  an  act  quite 
in  line  with  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Minnesota  rate 
case,  where  the  principle  was  laid  down 
that  when  conflict  arises  between  State  and 
Federal  authority  on  questions  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  Federal  authority 
shall  be  supreme  when  ii  lias  been  asserted 
by  Congress.  With  t his  principle  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  as  it  relates  to  regula- 
tion of  stocks  and  bonds,  railroads  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice,  since,  as  explained 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
they  "would  at  once  be  relieved  of  many 
harassing  and  contradictory  laws  on  the 
subjeol  thai  have  been  passed  by  States." 

The  New  York  World's  Washington  cor- 
respondent, in  comments  on  the  proposed 
law,  says  thai  under  the  new  hill  not  only 
the  secrecy  that  has  heretofore  attended 
railroad  financing  as  far  as  the  directors 
were  concerned  will  be  abolished,  but  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  not 


make  any  rulings  affecting  the  subject 
unless  every  phase  of  the  proposed  step  has 
first  been  given  to  the  public.  The  bill  is 
accepted  at  the  Capitol  as  meaning  that 
President  Wilson  desires  to  make  corpor- 
ate and  railroad  affairs  stand  the  test  of 
publicity  in  every  phase  of  their  relations 
with  the  public.  Its  enactment  is  not  only 
expected  to  put  an  end  to  wildcat  financing, 
but  to  give  the  investor  an  opportunity 
to  know  just  where  his  money  is  going  be- 
fore he  buys  securities  and  to  give  the 
minority  stockholders  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  and  block 
any  attempts  at  unnecessary  or  reckless 
flotations. 

THE   HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING    NOW, 
AND  THEN 

Amid  the  universal  complaints  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  several  factors  are 
commonly  overlooked.  While  the  food 
supply  is  known  to  be  much  dearer  than 
it  was,  comparisons  are  often  made  with 
ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  a  period  of  very 
low  prices.  It  is  also  sometimes  forgotten 
that  many  things  entering  into  daily  living 
costs,  outside  the  food  supply,  have  become 
cheaper — things,  for  example,  that  one 
buys  in  the  drug-store,  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  many  manufactured  articles  in 
which  the  cost  of  production  has  been  re- 
duced by  mechanical  inventions,  street-car 
fare,  and  the  daily  newspapers. 

If  one  goes  back  to  years  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War,  it  will  be  found  that 
even  food  prices  are  low  in  comparison  with 
that  period  of  paper  money  and  high  prices. 
The  editor  of  a  village  newspaper  in 
Otsego  County,  The  Morris  Chronicle,  re- 
ports that  he  recently  saw  a  day-book  kept 
by  a  storekeeper  of  that  place  in  1866, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  yellow  sugar 
then  cost  17  cents  a  pound,  crusht  sugar 
32  cents,  raisins  35  cents,  cinnamon  80 
cents,  green  tea  $1,  black  tea  $1.50,  coffee 
35  cents,  baking  soda  10  cents;  flour  per 
barrel,  $14;  matches,  per  bunch,  9  cent>; 
and  sheeting,  per  yard,  25  cents.  This 
list  was  submitted  by  the  editor  to  a 
village  storekeeper  of  to-day  in  order  to 
obtain  present  prices,  the  result  being  that 
while  the  above  articles,  in  a  single  pound, 
yard,  or  bunch  each,  would  have  cost 
in  1866  a  total  of  $18.84,  they  can  now  be 
obtained  in  the  same  village  for  $8.50,  that 
is,  for  considerably  less  than  half,  and  "of 
far  better  quality  to-day  than  then." 
The  editor  notes  further — and  this  is  a 
vital  point  in  the  whole  matter — that  day 
wages  in  this  village  in  1866  were  from  $1 
to  $1.25.  He  does  not  give  the  rate  of 
wages  for  common  labor  now,  but  it  must 
be  at  least  twice  what  it  was  then. 

PRICES  AND  YIELDS  FOR  SOME 
STANDARD  STOCKS 

Investments  undertakes  to  present  the 
situation  "as  we  see  it  and  in  as  plain  lan- 
guage as  we  know  how."  While  business 
"isn't  good  now.  and  isn't  likely  to  become 
good  during  the  firsl  half  of  1914,"  the 
writer  believes  that  "along  about-  the 
middle  of  the  year  the  effects  of  the  period 
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of  readjustment  are  likely  to  wear  off,  and 
then  things  will  begin  shaping  themselves 
for  a  real  rovival  in  trade."  Whether  tins 
revival  will  come  late  in  the  present  year 
or  be  delayed  until  191.r>,  "we  do  not,  know." 
The  writer  believes,  however,  that  the 
next  definite  movement  "will  be  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  improvement,"  and  that 
the  improvement  will  be  discounted  by  the 
stock  market  "long  in  advance,"  thus  mak- 
ing the  year  1914  "a  year  of  rising  security 
prices,"  the  whole  drift  of  stock  and  bond 
values  being  "upward."  The  writer  (who 
seems  to  be  the  editor,  Mr.  Escher)  says 
further: 

"Time  and  again  we  have  pointed  out 
to  our  readers  that  stocks  and  business  do 
not  go  together — that  the  time  to  buy 
stocks  is  not  when  business  is  good,  but 
when  business  is  bad.  If,  later  on  in  the 
year,  business  is  going  to  improve,  the 
time  to  get  aboard  is  not  when  the  signs  of 
improvement  begin  to  show,  but  right 
now  when  business  is  in  the  doldrums. 
Look  back  at  the  record  of  other  move- 
ments in  the  stock  market  following  periods 
of  depression  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  so.  Far  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
things  begin  to  mend — just  during  that 
darkest  hour  which  comes  before  the  dawn 
— a  mysterious  force  becomes  operative  in 
the  stock  market,  and,  apparently  in  vio- 
lation of  all  sense  and  reason,  prices  begin 
to  rise. 

"If  business  is  really  going  to  improve 
this  fall,  the  time  that  the  market  is  going 
to  do  its  rising  is  this  spring.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  even 
if  business  is  going  to  improve  and  the 
stock  market  to  discount  this  improvement, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  in  and  buy 
stocks  just  because  for  a  couple  of  days  or 
a  week  the  market  happens  to  be  strong. 
Even  allowing  that  business  conditions  are 
going  to  be  much  better  in  the  end,  the 
discounting  process  in  the  stock  market  is 
not  going  to  be  a  sheer  and  uninterrupted 
rise.  It  is  maddening,  of  course,  for  the 
man  who  believes  in  the  market,  and  who 
hasn't  done  his  buying,  to  see  prices  go  up 
day  after  day,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  it  will  pa^y  him  to  possess  his 
soul  in  patience  and  wait  for  the  reaction 
which  must  inevitably  come. 

"The  great  thing  is  to  avoid  becoming 
pessimistic  when  the  reaction  does  come. 
Prices  having  stopt  going  up  for  the  time 
being  and  beginning  to  slide  off  again, 
exuberance  quickly  changes  to  sorrow,  and 
everywhere  the  statement  is  heard  that 
there  'really  wasn't  anything  in  the  rise 
after  all'  and  that  'prices  are  going  back 
to  where  they  came  from.'  That  is  just 
the  time  for  the  man,  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  swing  is  really  upward, 
to  keep  his  head  and  do  his  buying." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  issue  of  Invest- 
ments is  printed  a  table  of  standard  railway 
and  industrial  stocks,  "for  the  business  man 
who  has  surplus  money  to  invest."  These 
stocks  are  named  because  of  the  "high 
yield"  they  now  produce,  their  "market- 
ability," and  the  chances  they  offer  for 
"appreciation  in  price,"  combined  with 
"safety."  Headlines  over  each  list  indicate 
the  classes  into  which  the  stocks  fall. 

Full  Yield  and  Faib  Chance  of  Price 
Appreciation 
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Price 

Northern  Pacific 114 

B.  &  O 93 

southern  Pacific 95 

Atchison 94 


Dividend 
Rale 

7% 
6% 
6% 


Yield 
6.2% 
6.3% 
6.3% 
6.3% 


Finding  "Hidden  Profits" 
in  Your  Dollars 

MANY  a   conservative  investor  has  round  new  prof- 
its   concealed    in    nis    invested  funds   and   increased 
his  income  by  the  purchase  of  sound  first  mortgage 
bonds   yielding  6%. 

{J  Of  course  the  yield  from  one  s  investment  is  far  less 
important  than  safety  of  principal  and  certainty  of  interest. 
He  who  sacrifices  safety  in  pursuit  of  greater  income 
commits  the  gravest  of  mistakes. 

fj  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  increase  the  yield  from  one  s  in- 
vestments without  any  real  sacrifice  of  safety.  Tne  first  mortgage 
serial  bonds  we  own  and  offer  return  6%  interest  and  are  so  thor- 
oughly safeguarded  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered  loss  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  security  purchased  of  us. 

^  ^fe  will  he  pleased  to  explain  the  merits  of  these  honds  and 
their  advantages  under  the  Income  Tax,  and  to  show  wny  tney 
combine  assured  safety  -with  a  larger  interest  yield  than  most  other 
securities  of  equal  soundness. 

On  amplication  we  will  send  The  Investor'*  Magazine,   our    monthly  publication, 
and    literature    of   value  to    every    investor.      Ask    for     Circular    No.     546-C. 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE  a^  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLISHES  1662 


STRAUS  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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U  Sure  I   < 


When  you  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Im- 
proved Georgia  City  or  Farm  Property,  you  take  as 
little  chance  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  receive 
from  6<£  to  7%  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving 
it  regularly.  Tour  principal  is  amply  protected. 
Let  us  send  you  our  Hat  of  Loans  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Sessions  Loan  k  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta,  G». 


Are  Your  Investments 
Satisfactory? 

The  increase  which  has  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  security  values 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
advantageous  exchange  of  unde- 
sirable investments  for  new  offer- 
ings better  adapted  to  one's  in- 
vestment requirements. 

We  offer  the  very  complete 
facilities  of  our  Bond  Department 
for  the  solution  of  any  problems 
of  this  character  which  may  con- 
front you,  and  solicit  your  in- 
quiries. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Fifth  Avenue  Branch 
5th  Ave.  &  43d  St. 


London  Office 
33  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Investigate  the  Single  Tax 

"The  Single  Tax:  What  It  Is."— George. 

"The  Single  Tax  and  the  Farmer." — Shearman . 

"The  Single  Tax  and  the  Business  Man." — Rusby. 
All  three  booklets  and  The  Public,  the  r>aper  with  1 
Single  Tax  point  of  view,  13  weeks  for  25  cents. 

HE  PUBLIC,  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  CHICAGO! 
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Protected 

By  Indestructible 

Security 


Land,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  all  wealth, 
is  the  one  form  of  security  which  can  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Farming,  like  any  other  industry,  requires 
working  capital,  and  progressive  Sout'iern  farm- 
ers are  now  seeking  funds  to  finance  their 
plans  for  the  diversification  of  crops  and  raising 
of  cattle. 

The  alluvial  soils  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
are  so  rich  that  they  could  profitably  be  used  as 
a  fertilizer  on  some  of  the  lands  now  in  cultiva- 
tion in  other  states. 

You  can  make  an  investment  with  us  for  $ioo 
or  any  multiple  in  serial  farm  mortgage  notes,  or 
for  Jiooo  or  more  in  an  individual  serial  farm 
mortgage,  and  be  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  this 
fertile  and  indestructible  land  worth  from  two  to 
three  times  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan,  and 
by  reason  of  our  guarantee  be  insured  against 
any  delay  in  the  payment  of  either  interest 
or  principal. 

Send  for  our  interesting  and  instructive 
Booklet    K    on  Southern   Agriculture. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  Bank  References 

Mortgage  Securities  fo. 
CAPITAL  PAID  WINS  600,000.    V 

PM  SAUNDERS  PRESIDENT  -LEVELING  M00»E.  ACTIVE   VICE  DOES 

Whitney-Central  Bldg.     New  Orleans 
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Successful  Investment 
not  a  Question  of  Luck 

To  the  contrary,  safety  and 
profit  in  buying  stocks  and  bonds 
depend  upon  good  judgment. 
And  good  judgment  is  possible 
only  with  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental conditions.  This 
knowledge  is  available  to  you  in 

THE  BABSON 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

This  Service  enables  you  to 
know  the  facts,  and  to  under- 
stand the  real  significance  of 
ever-changing  business  and 
financial  conditions.  By  means 
of  the 


*Suiscriitrt  receive  this  plot  revised  weekly 

Babson  Composite  Plot 

you  acquire  a  practical,  usable 
knowledge  of  security  move- 
ments in  the  last  ten  years, 
which  aids  you  in  anticipating 
the  future.  Our  Weekly  Barom- 
eter Letter  puts  before  you  the 
basic  facts  that  effect  prevailing 
changes. 

The  Babson  Investment  Service 
means  safety  and  profit  for  the 
investor.  You  can  get  a  better 
idea  how  it  will  directly  benefit 
you  by  writing  for  our  Free 
Booklet,  explaining 

"When  to  Buy  or  Sell." 

Address  Dept.  G-18-4 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Eiecatire  Block.  Welluley  Hilli.  Maw. 

Largest   Organization    of  its  Character 

in  the  U,  S. 


6% 


O/  WITH  ABSOLUTE 
O       SAFETY. 

AN  INTERESTING  BOOKLET 
FREE  ON  APPUCATION 

HENNEPIN  MORTGAGE  LOAN  <& 

MINNEAPOL.I   s 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7  ■  &  8  ■ 

invented  In  flmt  mortK'itjeH  In  Oklahoma 

Oitjr  improved  real  estate    Wo  have  never 

had  a  loss.   Interest  paid  promptly.   Value 

of    property   three  timafl    unoQ&t  of    loan. 

Write  for  free  booklet  deHoribiriK  our  bust- 

nexH    and   lint  nf   loans.      We  have    loans  of 

tlGO.OO  to  $10,000  00. 

Anrellus-Swanson  Co. 

31  SUU  Nat  Buik  Bids-.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
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Dividend 
Price       Hntc  Yield 

M     Paul 100  5.0% 

Pullman              155  8$J  5.2% 

National  Biscuit 125  7\  .V7<, 

General  Electric 1 17  8  5.6% 

More  Speculative  but  with  a  High  Yield  and 
\  (;<>(>i>  Chance  of  Price  Appbbciatioh 

I     -    Rubber  (1st) 102         -  7  s 

Republic  Steel  (pfd.) 86         7',         8.2$j 

Bethlehem  Steel  (pfd.) 75        5%        0.7C'C 

Selections   fuom    the    Foregoing    Suggested 
pob  an   Investment 

Southern  Pacific 6.395 

B.  &0 6 

National  Biscuit 5   7', 

General  Electric 5  i;\ 

St.  Paul 5  0', 

Rubber  (1st),  pfd 7    8  ', 

Bethlehem,  pfd 6.735 

Average  yield t>.2' ; 


RAILWAY    EQUIPMENT    ORDERS 

Coincident  with  large  orders  for  railway 
equipment  there  took  place  in  January  a 
considerable  rise  in  quoted  prices  for  the 
shares  of  equipment  companies;  they  were 
larger  than  they  had  been  for  any  previous 
month  in  a  year.  In  February  orders  were 
still  larger;  within  a  week  they  had  reached, 
for  cars,  10,000,  or  more  than  the  number 
of  cars  ordered  during  the  whole  month  of 
January,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
remainder  of  February  would  make  a  good 
showing.  One  railroad  alone  was  expected 
to  order  3,500  freight-cars.  Just  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  this  favorable  outlook  of 
the  decision  on  February  16  of  the  Com- 
merce Commission  to  postpone  any  ad- 
vance in  freight-rates  until  September  15, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

In  January  the  largest  orders  for  cars 
came  from  the  Union  Pacific,  5,000;  the 
Atchison,  1,000;  and  the  Kanawha  & 
Michigan,  1,000.  The  large  February 
orders  came  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
3,000;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  2,000; 
Illinois  Central,  1 ,000 ;  Pennsylvania,  1,000; 
Union  Tank  Line  (a  Standard  Oil  sub- 
sidiary), 1,000.  While  manufacturers  of 
railway  equipment  have  not  yet  reached  a 
condition  of  actual  optimism,  they  are 
reported  to  be  in  agreement  that  "if  the 
railroads  are  allowed  their  rate  increase, 
orders  for  cars  and  locomotives  will  follow." 

Orders  for  cars,  however,  constitute  only 
a  small  part  of  the  equipment  business.  The 
New  York  Evening  Sun  has  ascertained 
that ' '  there  was  purchased  in  January  new 
equipment,  including  rolling  stock  and 
trackage  materials,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000.  Estimates  place  the 
rail  orders  at  375,000  tons,  with  con- 
tracts for  construction  calling  for  13,700 
freight-cars,  300  passenger-oars,  and  100 
locomotives." 

The  rise  in  quoted  prices  for  equipment 
slocks,  which  began  early  in  January,  soon 
attracted  general  attention.  The  rise  was 
a  consequence,  sa\  s  The  Financial  World, 
of  "the  more  generally  optimistic  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to 
finance  their  requirements."  Following  is 
a  table  compiled  by  the  same  paper  show- 
ing the  January  high,  low,  and  closing 
prices  for  equipment  stocks: 


High 
knur.  Brake  Shoe  4  Fdy.,  pfd. .  139 
Aincr.  Car.  A:  Fdy.,  common.. .  .   .r)l"'s 
\iiiit.  ( 'ar  &  Fdy.,  pfd..  .    .  I  16 

Anier.  Locomotive,  common. . .  .   37}i 

Amcr.  Locomotive,  pM       101 '  2 

Baldwin  Locomotive,  common. .  4,r>'  \ 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  pfd 106 
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Watch 
Your  Investments 

Do  not  lock  up  your  securities 
in  a  safe  deposit  box  and  pay  no 
further  attention  to  them.  To  do 
so  may  be  costly  and  dangerous. 

An  expert  should  go  over  your 
holdings  at  least  once  a  year  and 
make  suggestions  as  to  advanta- 
geous sales  or  exchanges.  This 
will  stop  little  losses  before  they 
grow  big  and  frequently  will  en. 
able  you  to  profit  by  changed  con- 
ditions. 

The  big  investor  does  this  for 
himself.  May  we  do  it  for  you 
and  acquaint  you  with  the  ser- 
vice which  our  entire  organiza- 
tion is  prepared  to  render  without 
any  obligation? 

Correspondence  solicited 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

The  Rookery  14  Wall  St.     1 11  Devonshire  St. 

Chicago         New  York  Boston 


DANF0RTH 
O/  FARM  MORTGAGES 

/Q  Will  bear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion. Our  territory  is  limited 
to  localities  where  values  are 
tried  and  permanent. 

Fifty-six  years'  experience  in 
lending  on  farm  lands  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  dollar 
means  something  to  persona 
who  want  safe  investments. 

Write  for  our  //eir  List  of  Mortgages  No,  JO. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  1858 
WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


BONDS 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as   security    for 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

Instead  of  the  2%  the 

Postal  Banks  pay  these 

Bonds  will  yield  from 

Writefor  Booklet  F-"  Bonds  of  Our  Country" -FR  E  E 

New  First  National  Bank,  Dept.  6,  Columbus,  O. 


INVESTORS! 

Have  Your  Savings   Earn    The   Maxi- 
mum Rate  of  Interest 

OUR  6% 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

GOLD  BONDS 

in  5100,  $300,  5500  and$l,000  denomina- 
tions are  secured  by  high-class  new  apart- 
ment buildings  located  in  the  most  select 
residence  and  renting  neighborhoods. 
Bonds  are  certified  to  and  title  guar- 
anteed by  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co. 

OUR  54%  AND  6% 
FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

will  strongly  appeal  to  investors  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  rare  and  conservative  investment. 
Guarantee  Policy  with  every  Mortgage. 

Lei  us  send  you  our  Circulars  today 

COCHRAN  &  McCLUER 

38  N.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Clos-        Ad- 
High  Low       inn       ranee 

Now  York  Air  Brake 69  61  69  8 

I',,: ;,rd  Steel  Car,  common 45  26? ,'  4,r>  U'., 

l',-(.s«l  Steel  Car,  pfil 104  96%  104  7% 

Vnllinaii  I'aincoCar ISO  151  '2  158  ti1- 

Railway  Steel  Spring 32J£       25J4        32Ji  7'2 

Railway  Steel  Spring,  pfd 98J4'       97  us1,        1  * i 

During  the  first  week  in  February  these 
stocks  advanced  still  further — from  two  to 
five  points  each.  The  Financial  World, 
commenting  on  the  matter,  says  none  of 
the  companies  has  as  yet  made  a  report  of 
earnings  for  1913,  the  nearest  approach 
being  the  declaration  of  a  3  per  cent, 
dividend  on  Pressed  Steel  Car  common  and 
a  semiofficial  announcement  that  the  com- 
pany had  earned  10  per  cent,  for  the  com- 
mon for  the  year.  This  was  "surprizing 
news,"  inasmuch  as  the  1912  report 
showed  less  than  1  per  cent,  applicable  to 
the  common.  The  disclosure  gave  rise  to 
a  suggestion  that  if  one  equipment  company 
•  •ould  make  such  a  showing  in  a  bad  year, 
"others  must  have  done  a  better  business 
than  was  figured  on."  It  is  this  that 
"makes  extremely  interesting  any  an- 
nouncement of  the  actual  position  of  the 
other  companies  and  their  prospects  for 
1914."  Unofficial  statements  meanwhile 
"are  of  the  most  hopeful  character  with 
regard  to  the  future." 


PROFITS  OF  THE  PACKERS 

It  is  noted  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  in  spite  of  importations  of  meats  from 
Argentina  and  Australia  made  possible  late 
in  the  year  by  the  free-meats  clause  of  the 
new  tariff,  there  was  an  "enormous  in- 
crease" last  year  in  the  turnover  of  the 
packing  business  of  the  five  largest  packing 
companies.  This  increase  was  $209,000,000, 
the  total  business  done  by  the  five  compa- 
nies having  reached  $1,1*54,500,000.  Fol- 
lowing are  details : 

Gross  Net  Surplus 

Swift  &  Co $400,000,000  $9,250,000  $4,000,000 

Armour  &  Co 350,000,000  6,028,197  4,028,196 

Morris  &  Co 175,000,000  1,916,196  1,556,996 

Cudahy&Co 104,500,000  1,329,178  509,178 

Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co..    125,000,000  2,150,000  1,250,000 

Totals $1,154,500,000    $20,073,571    $11,344,370 

"Net  earnings  on  gross  sales  were  $20,- 
073,571,  or  1.79  per  cent. 

"A  large  part  of  the  indicated  increase 
in  sales  was  due  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
National  Packing  Company,  a  joint  selling 
agency  of  the  companies.  This  agency 
was  absorbed  by  the  companies  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Sherman 
Law.  Capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the 
companies  are  as  follows: 

Capital  Stock  Surplus  Total 

Swift  &  Co $75,000,000  33,000,000  $108,000,000 

Armour  &  Co 20,000,000  84,223,209  104,223,209 

Morris  &  Co 3,000,000  26,183,182  29,183,182 

Cudahy&Co 12,000,000  5,593,873  17,593,873 

Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co..    30,000,000  5,500,000  35,500,000 

Totals $140,000,000  $154,500,264    $294,500,264 

"Earnings  returns  on  the  $140,000,000 
capital  stock  of  these  five  companies  are 
14.76  per  cent.  But  amount  earned  on  the 
capital  employed,  that  is,  on  capital  stock 
and  surplus  invested  in  the  business,  was 
7.02  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
large  surpluses  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
crease and  have  been  put  back  into  the 
properties.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
for  these  companies  to  make  a  distribution 
of  their  respective  surpluses.  It  is  worth 
emphasizing  that  the  packing  companies 
have  elected  to  retain  as  working  capital 
the  large  sums  that  could  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  stockholders  in  various 
profitable  shapes.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  banking  business,  that  of  the 


An  Investor's  Chart  Which  Shows 

/.    The  trend  of  the  investment  bond  market 

2.    The  stability  of  Standard  Public  Utility  Bonds 

Based  on  price  range  of  1 8  standard  issues 
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From  a  page  in  the\l914  Edition  of  our  Booklet 

"The  Most  Satisfactory  Bonds" 

Sent  upon  request 

This  booklet  presents  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  invest- 
ment conditions  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  It  gives  by  comparison 
of  actual  statistics  the  relative  investment  positions  of  standard  Munici- 
pal, Railroad  and   Public  Utility  Bonds  from  1907  to  1 9 1  3  inclusive. 

We  regard  the  book  as  indispensable  to  the  investor  who  wishes  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  price  movements  of  standard  bonds. 
Such  information — giving  the  actual  results  derived  from  purchases  of 
various  types  of  bonds — will  aid  the  prospective  investor  materially. 
Send  for  this  Booklet  and  General  Circular  D-12 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
LONDON,  Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE 
631  Munsey  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

GENEVA,  Switzerland 


The  Example  of 

Experienced  Investors 

Is  a  Valuable  Guide 

when  the  matter  of  purchasing  high- 
grade  bonds  is   under  consideration. 

We  are  offering  a  mortgage  bond 
which  has  been  purchased  by  over 
fifty-seven  conservative  institutions 
and  savings  banks  in  amounts  from 
$5,000  to  $2oo,coo.  This  bond  yields 
well  over  5%,  is  legal  for  savings 
banks  in  three  states,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  private  in- 
vestors. 

Circular  No.  EL-69,  containing  full 
information,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 
8  So.  Dearborn  St.,     Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 
London,  Eng. 


First     Farm 

Mortgages,  Paying 

^~  CYf  NET.  SECURED  BY  IMPROVED  AND  PRO- 
r^J/f\  DUCTIVE  FARMS  WORTH  MORE  THAN 
\J  /\J    TWICE    THE    AMOUNT    OF   THE    LOAN. 

All  our  loans  are  made  in  selected  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  great  Mid-West,  where  lands  are  steadily 
increasing  in  value,  and  where  the  diversity  of  crops 
practically  insures  a  certain  income. 
PERFECT  SAFETY  is  indicated  by  the  Max- 
well record  of  forty-three  years' successful  business. 
During  all  this  time,  in  which  the  amounts  invested 
through  us  have  totaled  many  millions,  no  customer 
has  ever  suffered  the  loss  of  a  dollar  either  on 
account  of  interest  or  principal. 

Our  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES  for  hand- 
ling mortgages  are  known  and  commended  by  many 
large  and  experienced  investors.  We  number  among 
our  clients  Insurance  'Companies,  Saving  Banks, 
Trust  Companies,  Colleges,  Estates,  as  well  as 
bankers,  professional  men  and  people  with  large  or 
small  sums  to  invest. 

Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  Pay  6% 

The  Maxwell  Investment  Company  invests  its  own 
funds  in  all  mortgages  offered  for  sale.  We  are 
mortgage  merchants,  not  brokers.  We  guarantee 
all  titles  and  every  statement  in  reports  signed  by  our 
salaried  Examiners.  We  attend  to  all  details  of  col- 
lection and  remittance,  taxes  and  insurance.  It  is 
our  custom  to  1  emit  interest  or  principal 
on  the  day  it  is  due. 

Our  latest  list  of  Farm  Mortgages  includes  some 
especially  fine  investments,  yielding  the  maximum 
return  consistent  with  safety.    Write  for  list  today. 

Maxwell   Investment  Company 

Established  1871 
1011  Baltimore  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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HUSHROOM 
POWDfR 

i*ESCA  CO.  tf 


That 

Mushroom 

Flavor 


U  simply  delicious. 
How  do  you  get  it, 
my  dear?' ' 

And  the  hostess 
answered  in  just  two 
words: 

MUSHROOM  POWDER 

is  tlie  "epicurean  flavoring"  that  gives  just 
that  touch  of  exquisitencss  that  distinguishes  the 
merely  commonplace  from  the  masterpiece  of 
cookery. 

Vnapproached  for  use  with  Broiled  Meats, 
Sauces.  S<  tips,  Dressings,  Chafing  Dish  Combi- 
nations. cU 

Made  of  French  Field  Mushrooms,  dried  and 
pulverized,  with  all  their  wonderful  savor  pre- 
served. 

Chefs  of  wide  renown  regard 

it  ai  indispensable 

If  vour  fine  grocer  cannot  supply  you.  we  will  fill 

your  order  direct  by  Parcel  Post ;  carriage  charges 

prepaid . 

Eighth-pound  tins,  65c 
Quarter-pound  tins,  $1.10 

One-pound  tins,  $3.15 
The  fascinating  Cresca  story  and  a 
collection    of   unusual   menus   and 
recipes  will  be  found  in  our  booklet 
sen!  for  a  two  cent  stamp.  OKESCA  MARK 

CRESCA  COIPAIY,  Importers,  370  Greenwich  St.,  5.  Y. 


FROM  7  TO  23  JEWELS 

and  in  all  sizes  from  the  small  ladies'  sizes  to  the  pop- 
ular 12  size  gentleman's  watch  and  up  to  thelarger 
Railroad  Watch.  I  have  thorn  all.  in  any  make 
you  want  ;  cased  in  14K  solid  gold  cases,  solid  silver 
or  double  strata  gold  filled  cases. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  25  YEARS 

The  maker's  name  is  stamped  on  every  watch  and 
case  1  »ell,  and  back  of  guarantees  I  give  my  own 
onal  guarantee,  to  sell  any  make  of  watch  on 
icrms  as  low  as 

$1.50  A  MONTH  AND  UP 

d'-p^nding  upon  the  grade,  quality  and  make  of 
watch  that  you  may  desire  to  purchase,  and  remem- 
ber that  all  watches  are 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

subject  to  your  inspection  without  one  cent  of  cost  to 
you.  a-  I  even  prepay  the  express  or  mail  Charges  and 
the  watch  is  not  considered  sold  until  you  have  had 

THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL 

and  if  within  thirty  days  you  are  not  perfectly  satis- 
•vith  your  purchase,  return  the  goods  to  us  at 
•  • ' i r  expense  and  we  will  promptly  refund  you  every 
pinny  of  expense  that  you  have  been  put  to. 

FREE  CATALOG 
Write  today  for  this  wonderful  jewelry  catalog.  It 
is  "Square  Deal"  Millar's  own  book,  illustrating 
and  d<  <  ribingthe  choicest  lines  of  watches,  spar- 
kling diamonds,  and  jewelry  of  all  kinds  sold  on  easy 
monthly  terms. 

NO  REFERENCES  DEMANDED 

No  notes,  no  interest,  no  reil  tape,  but  a  square 
deal  from  i^rt  to  finish  from  the  original  "Square 
Deal"  Miller.  Write  today  for  our  catalog — a  post 
i  .ml  will  do.    Address  mail  to 

"Square  Deal"  MILLER,  President 

Miller-Hoefer  Co.,  253  Miller  Building,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Canadian  Office,  Windsor,  Ontario 


packers  lias  the  most  rapid  turnover  of  any 
business  in  the  country. 

"It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
all  the  companies  have  published  their 
earnings.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  know 
what  these  earnings  in  the  way  of  dividends 
have  been  in  the  past.  Two  things  must 
be  considered.  The  marvelous  efficiency 
of  these  companies  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  in  the  utilization  of  waste  prod- 
ucts in  the  manufacture  of  by-products 
explains  the  profits.  It  is  from  these 
rather  than  meats  that  profits  arise.  The 
securities  of  three  of  these  companies  are 
closely  held  by  the  families  of  the  founders 
of  the  business.  The  two  'S-  companies 
have  a  greater  public  distribution." 


GAINS  FOR  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WEST 

From  Western  and  Southwestern  cities 
reports  in  the  middle  of  February  were  of 
small  gains  in  business.  Traffic  was  still 
behind  last  year's  high  record,  but  there 
was  a  gain  over  recent  months,  and  further 
gains  were  predicted.  A  Chicago  letter  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  declared  that 
railway  officials  were  "full  of  hope  that  the 
turning  for  the  better  lias  been  passed." 
The  writer  said  further: 

"Business  with  railroads  all  over  the 
West,  Southwest,  and  Northwest  is  of  good 
volume,  and  slightly  larger  than  in  recent 
weeks,  but  materially  less  than  last  year's 
high  mark,  which  some  traffic  officials  in- 
sist is  not  a  fair  comparison,  as  last  year's 
tonnage  movement  was  the  largest  ever 
experienced,  and  should  not  be  used  as  an 
index  for  the  present,  as  conditions  through- 
out the  country  are  vastly  different  this 
year. 

"The  Rock  Island  freight  earnings  last 
week  made  a  small  increase,  but  passenger 
fell  off.  The  Atchison's  gross  earnings  for 
January  decreased  $1,000,000,  and  the  net 
are^expected  to  decrease  between  $200,000 
and'  $300,000.  The  reduction  was,  in  a 
measure,  attributed  to  floods  in  California, 
which  cut  down  traffic  and  increased  oper- 
ating expenses,  because  of  necessary  expen- 
ditures for  repairs.  The  Northwestern  and 
Burlington  show  fair  losses,  the  St.  Paul  is 
about  even  to  a  small  reduction,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  made  a  fractional  gain. 

"General  business  outside  of  steel  and 
iron  has  not  continued  to  improve  as  much 
as  expected,  and  conservatism  prevails 
among  merchants  and  manufacturers,  but 
there  is  a  decidedly  better  feeling  and  a 
disposition  to  do  business.  The  steel 
industry  has  increased  25  to  35  per  cent, 
in  the  past  six  weeks,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  the  improved  tone  in  other  lines. 

"Grain  traffic  last  week  increased  65.000 
bushels,  or  1.3  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
week,  but  was  small  as  compared  with 
last  year,  decreasing  3,853,000  bushels,  or 
43.1  percent,,  and  fell  off  L.371,000  bushels, 
or  27.5  percent.,  from  the  five-yearaverage. 

"Eastern  business  fell  2  per  cent,  under 
last  year.  West-bound  traffic  showed  a 
fair  gain  for  the  week,  owing  to  increased 
shipments  from  Eastern  manufacturers 
and  the  enlarged  movement  of  raw  mate- 
rial. The  latter  are  expected  to  make 
better  returns  from  now  on  than  are  those 
from  West  to  East. 

"The  largest  Hour  and  provision  ship- 
ments in  four  years,  and  the  lightest  grain 
in  four  years,  were  1  he  feature  of  the  east- 
bound  traffic  last  week.  Flour  shipments 
increased     0,000    barrels,    grain    decreased 

203,000  bushels,  and  provisions  increased 
21  tons  for  the  week.    A  comparison  with 

last  year  showed  an  increase  of  1.0(10 
barrels  flour,  a  decrease  of  3,060,000  bush- 
els grain,  and  an  increase  of  3,346  tons 
provisions." 


WICHITA  FALLS 
TEXAS 


"The    Busiest   and   Best    Built    City    in    Texas" 
Population  Increase  1900-1910—  230  c'c 

INDUSTRIAL  CENTER 

Forty     Plants    in    Successful    Operation 
Cheapest  Fuel  in  Southwest 

COAL-OIL-NATURAL  GAS 

Large  Trade  Territory — Low  Freight  Rates 
No  Competing  City  Within    100   Miles   Radius 

Six  Railroads — Free  Sites 


Fishi 


Healthful  Climate— Altitude  958  Feet 
Few  Extremes  of  Temperature 

«  LAKE  WICHITA  **** 


The    Largest    Artificial   Body   of   Water   in    the 
Southwest.     2x7  Miles.     3200  Acres 

"HIT  THE  TRAIL  FOR  WICHITA" 

We  Have  Something  Good  to  Show  You 

"OBEY  THE  IMPULSE" 

For  Particulars,  Write 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 
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Industrial    Securities 

^^\ nvest  in  the  "Pare  Sold*'  guaranteed  wcni  it  at 
Issued  tn $100. 00 units  i  j  the  prosperous  industrial 

concerns  of  Youngstowi i  of   the  busiest  and 

most  progressive  manufacturing  cities  In  theMid- 
di<-  West.    At  current  prices  these  securitiss  yield  ' 

''COMPOUND  INVESTMENT" 

Trade  Mark 
This  is  our  original  plan  designed  to  enable  you  to  Invest  ,< 
partial  payments.  Even  though  you  are  without  surplus  fundi. 
this  plan  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  valuable  industrial 
securities.  Write  for  copyrighted  literature. 
The  Realty  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  (»„„__..„__  nh(. 
Capital  ana  Surplus.    -    $400,000.00  f  ™»>K»t<"™.  Ohio 

To  investor*  ire  absolutelu  GUARANTEE  for5  psora 
5H%  interest  and  return  of  principal,  with  option  of 
increasing  return  conditionally. 


If  you  keep  on  usinj;  cheap  carbon  paper,  j 

S    some  day  it  will  cause  you  a  loss  biuuer  than  j 

i    the  cost  of  all  the  carbon  paper  you'll  buy  j 
B   in  a  life-time. 

I  Kyi*?! 

1      CARBON  PAPER      | 

I    drives  you  absolutely  permanent  records.    In  j 

j    black  or  blue  its  copies  never  fade,  rub  nor  j 

siniidee.    Economical,  too,  because  you  can  j 

make  100  cood,  leuible  copies  from  one  sheet  = 

S    and  can  make  20  copies  at  onewritinc.  What  s 

is  more,  MultiKopy  doesn't  curl,  dry  out  nor  S 
=    skin  over. 

Send  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet 

^     and  see  how  you'll  increase  the  safety  of  your  business.  ] 

|    F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  334  Congress  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.    j 

S     New  York       Chicago        Philadelphia        Pittsburgh,     j 

Makert  of  Star  Brand  Trpeuirittr  Ribbont 
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STEEL    FREIGHT-CARS    NOW   IN    USE 

An  interesting  compilation,  indicating 
the  steel  freight-car  equipment  of  American 
railroads,  is  presented  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  appears  that  eighty-eight 
systems  of  railroads  owning  a  total  of 
2,116,790  freight-oars  now  have;  ears  either 
of  steel  or  in  part  of  steel  that  represent 
1 1.8  per  (fent.  of  that  total.  Among  these 
systems  the  New  Haven  unexpectedly  is 
far  in  the  lead;  it  has  91.3  per  cent,  of 
steel,  or  in  part-steel  freight-cars,  a  con- 
dition due  largely  to  the  newness  of  its 
equipment.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
stands  third,  with  79.2  per  cent.  Other 
roads  that  rank  very  high  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  Lehigh 
Valley. 

The  all-steel  cars  in  the  eighty-eight 
systems  represented  in  the  total  of  2,116,- 
790  freight-cars  numbered  429,253,  or 
20.34  per  cent.;  the  in-part-steel  cars  num- 
bered 516,874,  or  24.49  percent.,  the  latter 
being  cars  equipped  with  steel  under- 
names having  wooden  superstructures. 
It  has  now  become  the  custom  of  many 
leading  roads  to  equip  all  their  wooden 
freight-cars  with  steel  underframes  when- 
ever the  cars  go  to  shops  for  repairs. 

It  is  the  use  of  steel  coal-cars  which,  in 
the  main,  brings  the  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Erie 
high  up  in  their  percentages  of  steel,  or 
in  part-steel,  cars.  Coal-cars  are  now 
usually  built  all  of  steel,  their  use  having 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  use  of  steel 
cars  of  any  other  kind.  After  the  coal- 
roads  here  named  come  others  having  high 
percentages  of  all-steel  cars — the  Jersey 
Central  with  61.45,  Reading  with  57.13, 
Lackawanna  with  41.17.  The  above  are 
all  hard-coal  roads.  Similar  conditions, 
however,  exist  on  soft-coal  roads.  For 
example,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has 
61.5  per  cent,  of  "steel  or  steel  under- 
frame  cars,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
60.5  per  cent.  Following  is  a  table  show- 
ing the  freight-cars  of  all  classes  owned 
by  roads  which  possess  over  15,000 
revenue  cars: 


No. 

Cars 

New  Haven 36,185 

Pitts.  &  Lake  E 26,988 

Norfolk  &  West 43,161 

Penna.  R.  R 162,219 

Penna.  Company 94,796 

D.  &H 19,533 

Lehigh  Valley 42,308 

Erie 49,561 

Union  Pacific 17,410 

Ches.  &  Ohio 42,691 

Jersey  Central 23,922 

Bait.  &  Ohio 91,701 

Southern  Pacific 31,492 

Big  Four 24,524 

Phila.  &  Reading 42,851 

Lake  Shore 57,796 

Canadian  Pacific 88,613 

Atl.  Coast  Line 29,210 

Buff.,  Roch.  &  P 17,284 

C.B.&Q 56,280 

Lackawanna 28,668 

N.Y.  Central 71,706 

Denver  &  Rio  Gr 18,370 

Wabash 21,916 

Atchison 67,342 

Grand  Trunk 37,843 

Rock  Island 43,040 

Chic.  &  East  111 27,107 

South'n  Railway 49,510 

Michigan  Cent 26,038 

Illinois  Central 63,180 

Chic.  N.  W 65,588 

Boston  &  Maine 24,591 

Louis. '&  Nash 45,268 

Great  Northern 53,595 

Northern  Pacific 46,988 

"Soo" 27,321 

Mo.  Pacific 43,898 

M.  K.  &T 24,080 

Canadian  North 22,415 


Per  Cent. 
Per  Cent.    Per  Cent.       Steel 
Steel  All  &  Steel 

Underframes     Steel  Undfr. 


72.53 

18.86 

91.39 

31.55 

56.53 

88.08 

53.21 

26.02 

79.23 

30.91 

39.25 

70.16 

24.81 

44.98 

69.79 

68.07 

.75 

68.82 

43.19 

25.62 

68.81 

44.37 

24.15 

68.52 

54.54 

11.99 

66.53 

1.17 

60.34 

61.51 

29.94 

31.51 

61.45 

18.09 

42.50 

60.59 

50.39 

9.87 

60.26 

44.03 

15.30 

59.33 

27.96 

29.17 

57.13 

19.95 

33.71 

53.66 

12.17 

38.23 

50.40 

48.99 

48.99 

12.98 

34.67 

47.65 

22.79 

23.05 

45.84 

18.69 

22.48 

41.17 

30.21 

10.38 

40.59 

22.73 

16.45 

39.18 

34.57 

3.94 

38.51 

33.90 

3.47 

37.37 

25.05 

12.24 

37.29 

33.27 

2.79 

36.06 

35.09 

.37 

35.46 

14.57 

18.30 

32.87 

19.61 

9.98 

29.59 

13.21 

12.53 

25.74 

17.69 

6.94 

24.63 

13.68 

6.04 

19.72 

16.68 

2.77 

14.45 

7.72 

11.15 

18.87 

11.49 

5.87 

17.36 

9.70 

2.93 

12.63 

11.16 

1.13 

12.29 

9.59 

9.59 

5.11 

.18 

5.29 
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Cut  Expense  on 
Pay  Roll  Work 

Your  business  can  save  what  the  bi^ 
concerns  have  spent  to  find  shortcut 
pay  roll  methods.  This  Pay  Rolls 
Bulletin  starts  you  where  they  left  off. 

This  bulletin  is  Free — another  Bur- 
roughs Service.  It  is  full  of  meat — 
for  instance:  Figuring  Time,  Time- 
keeper's Report,  Making  Up  Rate 
Sheets,  Individual  and  Grand  Totals, 
Insuring  Pay  Roll  Accuracy,  How 
"Uncle  Sam"  Does  It,  and  Getting 
Production  Costs.  You  will  find  the 
bulletin  filled  with  money  saving  ideas. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  purpose  in  of- 
fering you  this  service  bulletin.  We 
find  that  the  business  man  who  saves 
money  by  using  shortcut  methods  is 
usually  ready  to  look  into  the  still 
greater  saving  he  can  make  by  han- 
dlingthesesamemethodsonamachine. 

Send  the  coupon  or  ask  our  System 
Service  Department  for  specific  in- 
formation on  your  pay  roll  problems. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

No.  49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  Pay  Rolls  Bulletin. 
There  must  be  no  cost  and  no  obligation  to  me. 


Name_ 


Firm. 


Street. 


City  and  State. 


Business. 


Employes. 


Next  time  your  representative  is  in  this  vicinity 
I  will  also  be  glad  to  have  him  call  and  explain 
how  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  could  be 
profitably  applied  to  my  business.   O.  K 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can,  I  know  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  32,000  wom- 
en and  have  built  up  as 
many  more — scientifically, 
naturally,  without  drugs,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own 
rooms;  I  can  build  up  your 
vitality — at  the  same  time 
I  strengthen  your  heart  action; 
can  teach  you  how  to  breathe,  to 
stand,  walk  and  correct  such  ail- 
mentsas  nervousness,  torpid  liver, 
constipation,  indigestion,  etc. 
One  pupil  writes:  "I  weigh  83  lbs. 
less  and  I  have  gained  wonderfully  in 
strength." 

Another  says:  "Last  May  I  weighed 
100  lbs.,  this  May  I  weigh  126,  and 
Oh!  I  feel  so  well." 

Write  today  for  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept.  51 

624  Michigan  Bool.,  Chicago 

Author   of  "Growth  in  Silence," 

"Self-Sufficiency,"  etc. 


French,   German,   Spanish,  Italian 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.  Yon  hear 
tlie  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce 
each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time  you  can  speak  a  new  language  by  the 

Language -Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical   Linguistry 

You  can  now  use  your  own  Disc  or  Cylinder 
talking  machine  to  acquire  a  foreign  lan- 
guage.   Send  for  Particulars  and  Booklet. 

The    Language-Phone     Method 
002  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  YV.  45th  St.,  X.  Y. 


Dr.  Hall's  Sexual 

KNOWLEDGE 

By  DR.  WINF1ELD  SCOTT  HALL 

Head  of  Physiology 
N.  W.  Univ.  Medical  School 

Plain  Truths  of  Sex  Life  and  ' 

Eugenics,  according  to  latest 

■     Medical  Science  Researches. 

J  WS  ^"^^^        All  About  Sex  Matters  , 

ll^"ew    T^Aftlr    All    What  young  women  and 

jyTew_I->66K  J\ll   men,fathersandmothers, 

Wleed    to    Head  all  others  need  to  know  I 

< Illustrated:  320  pages)  Scientific  Sa  Fads  Hitherto  Misunderstood 

Only  S  l.OO ;  postage  10c  extra ;  mailed  under  plain  wrapper. 
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Cruises  Every  Saturday 

To  the  WEST  INDIES 
and  PANAMA  CANAL 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua 

by  Popular  "PRINZ"  Steamers  of  our 

ATLAS   SERVICE 


11  to  18  DAYS  . 
25  DAY  CRUISES 
PANAMA  CANAL 


.  .  .  .  $85.50 

$150  and  up 

(X")  $142.50 


Full  information  on  request. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  Baltimore.  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago.  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Montreal,  San  Francisco. 


IT*-? 
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LIGHT  of  ASIA 

Hv  Edwin  Arnold.    Paper,  quarto  manila.   25c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


3 


SHORT-STORY    WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  les$oo9  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  ol  the  Short  S?tory  taught  by 
Dr  J  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine 
2  io-pagc  catalogue  free.  Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
"-in  Dept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TVpply  the  20th 
Century  watchword  to^fburselr 

IN  shop  and  store,  in  government  office  and  railroad 
the  inspiration  of  today  lies  in  the  word  "Efficiency"- 
Efficiency — the  art  of  getting  more  results  with  less 
work,   is  revolutionizing  our  industry   and    finance. 
And  now  the  way  has  been  found  by  which  you  can 
apply  its  principles  to  yourself.    You  can  learn  to  get 
the  most  out  of  your  brain  and  your  body— through  the 

Institute  of  Efficiency 

AND  you  can  learn  it  in  your  own  home — your  own  time. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it — a  man  can  tell 
you  in  ten  minutes  what  it  took  him  ten  years  to  learn,  and  Harring- 
ton Emerson  can  teach  you  in  six  months  the  principles  that  it  took 
him  forty  years  to  discover.  He  can  teach  you  in  six  months  those 
principles  by  whose  application  the  Santa  Fe  saved  a  million  and  a 
half  a  year;  by  which  each  man  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  be- 
came as  valuable  as  120  men;  by  which  scores  of  men  have  been 
trained  to  make  big  money. 

Those  who  take  the  course  vary  from  the  big  successful  exec- 
utives to  ambitious  young  men  and  women  with  the  ability  but 
without  the  knowledge  to  step  into  the  big  men's  places.  ' 

Look  Ahead  a  Year  and  Send  the  Blank  Today      • 

TX7ILL,  you  be  plodding  along  blindly,  digging  out  a  fact       .  ' 
*  *  here  and  a  hint  there — or  will  you  be  proceeding  con 
fidently  and  fast  on  the  knowledge  we  can  supply  you  ? 


^W 


Every  day  you  wait  is  a  day  stolen  out  of  your       S   "^  »j» 
future  success.     Remember  this  is  no  course  of     .    .««-'',>" 


Begin  right 
now      send 
the  blank  (or 
the   whole 
I  tlory  today. 


records  or  system  or  cards  or  tricks.     It  is  the 
simple  principle  by  which  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  yourself  with  the  least  effort.     / 
It  will  become  a  part  of  your  brain  so 
that  you  can  never  forget  it.     It  will     / 
not  only  enable  you  to  make  more     /    . 
money,  but  to  have  a  fuller  and     /    ty 
ncher  and  more  joyous  life.      / 

I  nstitute  of  Efficiency 


'  «\» 


t  kt  I)  CHASE,  Sac 
30  Irving  Place 
New  York 


/ 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Or  the  Toes. — Occasionally  a  man's  sins 
find  him  out  —at  t lie  elbows. — Judge. 


The    Preliminary. — "  What   is   the 
thing  any  one  can  get  for  his  dinner?  " 
Hungry." — 1  ndianapolis  Star. 


best 


Revised  Version. — Be  sure  you  are 
wrong,  retain  the  best  legal  talent  avail- 
able, then  go  ahead. — Contact  (<Vev.) 
Miner. 


Helping  Him. — "  Does  your  father  ob- 
jecl  to  kissing?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Shall  I  tell  him  that 
you  would  like  to  kiss  him?  " — Houston 
Post. 


Merely  Tangoing. —  Crawfori 
"  What's  the  matter  with  that  fellow  who 
is  holding  onto  the  lamp-post  and  shuffling 
his  feet?  " 

Crabshaw — "  There  was  a  time  when 
I'd  have  said  he  was  drunk,  but  now  per- 
haps he's  practising  a  new  dance." — Judge. 


This  is  Awful.— Wife— "  Oh,  hubby, 
I  bought  a  waist  for  a  dollar  ninety-nine 
and  I  gave  the  clerk  a  two-dollar  bill.  I 
just  noticed  that  she  gave  me  two  cents 
change.  Oh,  dear — Oh,  dear,  am  I  guilt  v 
of  theft?  " 

Hubby — "  Clam  yourself,  dear  wife, 
clam  yourself,  you  are  inacent." — Penn 
State  Froth. 


Minute  Details. — A  young  man  who 
needed  false  teeth  wrote  to  a  dentist  order- 
ing a  set  as  follows: 

"  My  mouth  is  three  inches  acrost. 
five-eighths  inches  threw  the  jaw.  Some 
hummocky  on  the  edge.  Shaped  like  a 
hoss-shew,  toe  forward,  if  you  want  me  to 
be  more  particular,  I  shall  have  to  come 
thar." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Coining  Words. — The  esteemed  Weather 
Bureau  has  sprung  a  new  one.  It  is  the 
word  "  smog,"  and  it  means  smoke  and 
fog.  Tlie  bureau  explains  that  very  fre- 
quently there  are  times  when  this  mixture 
is  apparent  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  con- 
siders the  new  word  a  great  little  idea. 

Very  well,  "  smog  "  let  it  be.  But  why 
end  there?  Let's  call  a  mixture  of  smnv 
and  mud  "  smud."  A  mixture  of  snow 
and  soot  "  snoot."  and  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  hail  "snail."  Thus  we  might  ha\  e  a 
went  her  forecast: 

"  Snail  to-day,  turning  to  snoot  to- 
night; to-morrow  smoggy  with  smud." — 
Kokomo  Tribune, 


Incidental  Case. — Dr.  Hubetinker  was  a 
qualified  M.D.,  but,  settling  in  a  cattle 
country  and  finding  the  demand  strong,  he 
had  added  veterinary  work  to  his  other 
practise. 

"  Nothing  serious,"  announced  the  doc- 
tor, after  examining  a  valuable  bull  which 
he  had  been  summoned  post-haste  to  treat. 
"  Give  him  om-  of  these  powders  in  a  quart 
of  bran  mash  three  times  a  day." 

The  rancher  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"  Wait."  he  said,  as  the  M.D.,  V.S.,  was 
about  to  leave.  "  I  reckon,  as  long  as 
you're  here,  you  might  as  well  have  a 
look  at  the  old  woman.  She's  been  ailin' 
for  a  month  or  two."     Judge. 
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Physiological  Note.  —  If  wo  grew  bald  in 
proportion  as  we  grow  wise,  some  of  us 
would  still  be  upholstered  a  fool  thick  on 
top. — Dallas  News. 


Bad  News. — Visitok  (hungry) — "  And 
at  what  time  do  you  have  dinner,  my  little 
friend?  " 

Terrible  Boy — "  Soon  as  you've  gone." 
— New  York  Times. 


Disappointing. — "  How's  that  book  yon 
were  just  reading?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  another  of  those  publications 
in   which   a  (forking  good   title   is  spoiled 

by  the  story." — Washington  Star. 


Real  Pity. — Juror — "  We  acquitted  him 

out  of  sympathy." 

Friend — "  For  his  aged  mother?  " 
Juror—"  Oh,    no — for    having    such    a 

lawyer." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


One  Hope. — The  author  staggered  home. 
"  The  jury,"  he  sobbed,  "  decided  that 
my  book  is  not  immoral." 

"Never  mind,"  said  his  wife,  consol- 
ingly. "  Perhaps  you  can  make  a  success 
of  it  in  play  form." — New  York  Press. 


A  Wise  Child. — "  George  Washington 
told  his  father  the  exact  truth  about  chop- 
ping the  cherry-tree." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  sweet,  impression- 
able child;  "  George  knew  when  he  was 
caught  with  the  goods,  all  right." — 
Washington  Star. 


Tip  in  Time. — The  ferret-eyed  little  man 
stept  across  the  street-car  aisle  and 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  tall  chap  in  a 
gray  suit: 

'  You'd  better  wipe  that  bit  of  egg  off 
your  chin.  The  income-tax  man  is  just 
two  seats  in  front  of  you." — Indianapolis 
Star. 


A  Little  Higher. — "  What  is  the  price  of 
your  milk?  " 

"  Ten  cents  a  quart." 

'  You  can  deliver  it  here  daily,  but  mind 
the  quality  is  always  good.  I  have  a  milk- 
tester." 

"  Then  it  will  be  five  cents  more." — 
Exchange  of  The  Boston  Transcript. 


Universal  Epidemic. — Mr.  Roger  W. 
Babson  says  that  in  looking  up  appendicitis 
cases  he  learned  that  in  17  per  cent,  of 
the  operations  for  that  disease  the  post- 
mortem examinations  showed  that  the 
appendix  was  in  perfect  condition 

'  The  whole  subject,"  he  adds,  "  re- 
minds me  of  a  true  story  I  heard  in  London 
recently.  In  the  hospitals  there,  the  ail- 
ment of  the  patient,  when  he  is  admitted, 
is  denoted  by  certain  letters,  such  as 
'  T.  B.'  for  tuberculosis.  An  American 
doctor  was  examining  these  history  slips 
when  his  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the 
number  on  which  the  letters  '  G.  6.  K.' 
appeared.  He  said  to  the  physician  who 
was  showing  him  around : 

'  There  seems  to  be  a  severe  epidemic 
of  this  G.  O.  K.  in  London.  What  is  it, 
anyhow?  ' 

'  Oh,  that  means  "  God  only  knows,"  ' 
replied  the  English  physician." — Open 
Door. 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

The  Key  to  Europe 

The  leading  passenger  carrier  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  in  1913,  having  repeated  its  marvellous  record  of  1912. 

THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY  North 

German  Lloyd  ships  brought  20  per  cent,  of  all  first-class  passen- 
gers into  New  York  in  1 9  I  3;  15.66  per  cent,  of  the  second  cabin 
and  20.98  per  cent,  of  the  steerage,  with  over  twenty  lines  com- 

peting.    THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY. 

Remember  These  Few: 
Unexcelled.  Service  Delicious  Meals 

Luxurious  Furnishings  Immaculate  Linen 

Frequent  Sailings  Fast,  Steady  Ships 

BUT  ALWAYS— SAFETY  FIRST 

Three  sailing  days  a  week  from  New  York — Express  Steamers 
Tuesdays,   Fast   Mail  Steamers  Thursdays  and    Saturdays    to 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Sailings,  too,  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston  and  New  York  by  one  cabin  (II)  steamers  at  remarkably 
low  rates.  Saturday  sailings  from  New  York  to  the  Mediterranean — 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Genoa  and  Naples.  Connections  at  Genoa  and 
Naples  with  North  German  Lloyd  Imperial  Mail  Steamers  for  Egypt, 
India  and  all  points  in  the  Far  East.  Through  rates  horn  New  York 
to  South  America  via  Europe,  combining  two  great  trips  in  one. 

Independent  Around  the  World  Trips,  $620.65 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  LLOYD  SHIP  IN  PORT 

TO  TAKE  YOU  WHEREVER  YOU  WOULD  GO 

For  Detailed  Information  Address 


0ELRICHS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts.,  5  Broadway,  N.Y. 


H.  Claussenius  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Central  National  Bank,  St.  Louis 


Robert  Capelle,  San  Francisco 
Alloway  fit  Champion,  Winnipeg 


We  can  help  you  cut  down 
your  smoking  expense  with- 
out depriving  yourself  of  a 
delightful  smoke 

Try  these  high-grade,  clean,  hand-made, 
without  paste,  long  filler  I-SEE-CO 
SMOKES,    sent   fresh,    direct   from 
factory  to  you. 

Slendora,  6  in.  slender  stogie,  for  in- 
between  smoke.  Clear  Havana,  hand-made; 
ioo  to  the  box.    Price  per  hundred,  $.5.00. 

Senior,  6 in.  panatela  stogie;  so  to  the  box. 
Price  per  hundred,  $3.00. 

Adrema,  5  in.  clear  Havana  filler  cigar;    50 
to  the  box.    Price  per  hundred,  $3.50. 

Nuera,  si  in-  Cigar,  clear  Havana  ;.., 

filler  and  wrapper;   50   to  the  box. 
Price  per  hundred,  $7.50. 

Aroma,  5j  in.  Cigar,  clear  Havana  filler ;  50 
to  the  box.     Price  per  hundred,  $5.00. 

Slenderita,  6  in.  slender  stogie;  100  to  the 
box.    Price  per  hundred,  $2.00. 

Junior,  5  in.  panatela  shape;  50  to  the  box. 
Price  per  hundred,  $2.00. 

Your  money  back  quickly  if  not  satisfied. 

If  you  prefer,  send  40c  for  ten  assorted 
sample  smokes,  prepaid  and  insured.  l<l  '  "  IS 

Men  of  good  address  wanted,  everywhere,  to 
solicit  individual  smokers. 

ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


ffOME    GYMNASTICS 

*■*■    ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.       By  Anders  Wide,  M.D. 

A  series  of  exercises  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c  net ; 
by  mail,  54c.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Andirons. 

Antique 
English 

Wood 

AanteLs. 

Garble 
Mantels. 

W^  H Jackson  C°* 
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NEW     SPRING    BOOKS 


BAFFLING  MYSTERY  AND  BREATHLESS  ACTION 


THE  BLUE  BUCKLE 


By 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON  OSBORNE 


Author  of  "The  Red  Mouse,"  e!c. 
Around  the  seemingly  innocent  ornament  on  a  woman's  dress  circles  a  secret  and  a  counterplot  so 
..lngly  conceived  and  daringly  executed,  that   the  reader  fairly  holds  I  is  breath  as  he  follows  one 
swift  chapter  after  another  to   the  astounding  denouement.      Mr.   Osborne,  well-known  as  a   past- 
master   in   the   novel   of  action,   here   surpasses  his  former  brilliant  achievement.      unto.      450  pp. 


i  ,  mis 


LORD  LONDON— A  TALE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


By  KEBLE  HOWARD 


\  trit<-  picture,  with  romantic  highlights. 
«.i  .i  poor  boy.  Hannibal  Qualn,  who,  with- 
out influemv  or  without  friends,  becomes 
rty  a  millionaire,  .1  peer  of  tin*  realm, 
owner  of  iony  weeklies,  two  dailies,  a 
monthly,  and  directing  geniua  ot  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  world. 


The  White  Gate 

By  WARWICK  DEEPING 
Author  of  "Uther  and  Igraine" 

I  he  extraordinary  love  affair  of  an  inven- 
tor for  an  orphan,  whose  early  life  has  been 
-hadowed  by  an  unhappy  environment. 
umo.   .1. fa  pp.  f  1.2s  net.   Postage  12  cents. 


Panama,  Its  Creation,  De- 
struction and  Resurrection 

By  PHILIPPE  BUNAU-VARILLA  ai.fkkp 

M.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla  is  the  greatest  living 

authority  on    P;  iiaiiia  and  the  Canal.     He  was  the 

principai  actor  in  every  phase  of  the  stirring  drama 

oi  P  nama.  and  a  ruling  factor  in  every  crisis.    Royal 

ely  Illustrated.  $3.50  net.   Postage  20  cents. 


The  original  of  Hannibal  Quain's  portrait 
is  Lord  NorthclilTc,  better  known  to  tin- 
world  as  Alfred  Harmsworth,  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  journalism  of  the  world  today. 
JSo  pp.   i2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage  11  cents. 


Man 


Cecil    Rhodes      The 
and  His  Work 

By  GORDON  LE  SUEUR,  F.R.G.S. 

1  he  impressions  of  the  empire  maker  are 
derived  from  the  close  and  intimate  rela- 
tionship extending  over  many  years  in 
England,  at  his  Cape  home  or  on  the  Veld. 

8m.      Illustrated.     $3.50    net.      Postage    2 

How  France   is   Governed 

By  RAYMOND  POINCARE 
B  LRMSWOBTB  President  of  the  French  Republic 

A  vigorous  and  authoritative  presentation  of  the 
government  of  our  sister  republic  written  by  a  master 
of  his  subject  with  a  clearness  and  lightness  of  touch 
essentially  French.  375  pp.  Svo.  Cloth.  $2.^5  int. 
Postage  16  cents. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  HAND  MADE  RUGS 

By  AMY  MALI  HICKS 

These  crafts  should  appeal  to  the  amateur  because  they  require  such  simple  materials  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  the  basis  of  this  book  to  take  these  met  tods  of  handicraft,  to  revise  and  refreshen  them  by 
careful  planning  in  color  and  design,  and  to  add  to  them  the  art  feeling  of  our  own  times.  Illustrated 
with  photographs,  diagrams  and  Frontispiece  in  color.    $2.00  net.    Postage  14  cents. 

At  all  Booksellers.    Send  lor  Spring  Catalogue 


McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


C I  ci 55 i  Ned    Columns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  iree.     Highest  references. 
Bestresults.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere, applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(  Esttb.  1892).  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  tor  iree  report  as  to 

ability.  GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WHAT 
I  0  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  [riven- 
'  ona  wanted,  sent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
l>'  (I.LARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  Worlds 
Progrejs  :  sample  free. 

OR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 

Men  of'Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Li»tJ  of  Needed  Inventions," 

i  "  How  to  Gel 
Patent  and   Sour   Money."     Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co..  Patent  Attorney     I  > 
Washington,  I).  C. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS  wantt  d  to  sell  monuments,  Ship- 
ment* made  direct  from  the  quarrii  01  here. 
Best  oi  work  guaranteed.  Write  for  oui 
liberal  terms.  MOOKE  MONUMENT 
CO.,  Sterling,   111. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  tli 

lole  lil'      and  then   turn   it  over  to  his 
iluluren  lor  their  benefit 


REAL  ESTATE 


Suitable  for  School  or  Sanitarium 

Beautiful  Hillcrest  Hall,  consisting  of 
hotel,  seveu  cottages,  casino,  garage,  etc. 
Situated  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  on 
an  eminence  1200  ft  above  flea  level  in 
grounds  of  150  acres  bordering  on  a  lake. 

Fifty  miles  from  New  York  on  the  Erie,  one 
mile  from  Highland  Mills  Station,  and  with- 
in a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Tuxedo,  West 
Point,  Cornwall  and  Newburgh.  Has  been 
run  as  a  summer  and  fall  hotel  since  its 
erection, is  completely  furnished  throughout 
and  is  ready  for  immediate  occupancy. 

Owner,  not  a  hotel  man.  desireBto  dispose 
of  his  holdings,  will  entertain  a  reasonable 
price  and  offer  attractive  terms. 

If  interested,  write  for  photographs  of 
property  and  arrange  for  interview. 

Address  II.   A.  IV. 
P  O.lloi  58  Rergen  Station,  Jersey  Clty.NJ. 


"Gate  City  of  the  Tropics."  Southern  ter- 
minus A.C.L.R.R.  Death  rate  3  per  1,000. 
Average  Temp.,  winter  64,  summer  81.  Clear 
days,  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  Officials 
to  homeseekers,  tourists,  sportsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  investors.  Board  of  Trade,  Fort 
Myers,  Ela. 


For  Sale — 4000  acres  of  timber,  fruit  and  pas- 
ture land  watered  by  three  creeks.  Situatedin 
Houston  County,  Tenn.,on  L.&N.  Railroad. 
Must  be  sold  as  sale  in  liquidation  has 
been  ordered.  Address  John  Sti  es,  Pres. 
Louisville  Trust  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE 

Nine  hundred  acre  irrigated  cattle  rani  It. 
Not  anothei  sui  h  ,t  bargain  in  America. 
Box  177,  Saratoga,  Wyoming. 

Opportunities   Await  You   alone   the 
lO.OOJmiicsot  Southern  Railway  in  the  South. 
n  States.     Farms  from  \\h  an  acre  up. 
No    long     winters,    droughts    or   blizzards. 
Apples,   truck,  poultry,   livestock,  etc..  find 
1  rolitable  markets.  Industrial  openings 
where.     State  booklets  and  "Southern 
1  free.     M.  V    Richards.  Land  and  In- 

dustrial Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  57.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Mother's  Viewpoint. — "  Your  son  is 
rather  small  for  bis  age,  isn't  he,  Mrs. 
Motherwell?" 

"  Oh,  no.      Must   of  tilt'  hoys  of  his  age 

are  overgrown  boobies." — Chicago  Record- 
Hi  raid. 


A  Puzzler. — One  of  the  strangest  things 

in  this  world  is  why  a  woman  who  can 
trim  a  pencil  with  a  pair  of  scissors  is  no! 
considered  competent  to  vote  alongside  of  a 
man  who  can'l  hake  a  batter  cake  on  ;>., 
hoi   griddle. — Dallas  News. 


What  It  Is.— This  illustration  of  the 
tango  is  credited  to  an  Arkansas  City 
negro: 

"  Dat  tango,  boss,  am  sort  of  a  easy 
motion.  Ye  jis  go  a  stealing  along  easy  like 
ye  didn't  have  any  knee  joints  and  wii/, 
walkin'  on  eggs  Unit  cost  fo'ty  cents  a 
dozen." — Atlanta    Constitution. 


Fast  Growers. — "  P'taters  is  good  this 
moriiin",    madam,"    said    the    old    farmer 

making  his  usual  weekly  call. 

"  Oh.  are  they?"  retorted  the  customer. 
"  That  reminds  me.  How  is  it  that  them 
you  sold  me  last,  week  is  so  much  smaller 
at  the  bottom  of  the  basket  than  at  the 
top?" 

"  Waal,"  replied  the  old  man,  "p'taters 
is  growin'  so  fast  now  that  by  the  time  1 
get  a  basketful  dug  the  last  ones  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  first." — Business. 


Bread  on  the  Waters. — A  benevolent 
old  lady  in  one  of  the  streets  which  still 
retain  the  red-brick  houses  of  old-time 
New  York  looked  out  her  parlor-window 
one  day  and  saw  a  man,  walking  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk,  apparently  in  great 
dejection.  There  was  something  pathetic 
and  appealing  in  his  manner;  so  she  took  a 
dollar  bill,  put  it  in  an  envelop,  and 
wrote  on  the   envelop,    "  Never  say  die." 

She  slipt  out  of  the  house  in  the  most 
casual  manner  she  could  assume  and 
handed  the  envelop  to  the  man  as  she 
passed   him. 

Next  day  the  same  melancholy  man 
called  at  her  house  and  presented  her 
with  ten  dollars. 

"  Tt's  funny,"  he  said;  "  you're  the  only 
one  that  backed  that  horse  called  '  Never 
Say  Die.'  " — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Repentance  Postponed. — An  old  negro 
parson  in  a  Southern  church  was  denounc- 
ing theft  to  his  congregation,  when  he  said: 

"  If  there  is  any  member  of  this  con- 
gregation who  is  guilty  of  theft  he  had 
better  repent  at  once  and  he  saved." 

On  his  way  home  he  was  stopt  by  old 
Kastus,  who  had  listened  to  the  sermon 
intently. 

"  Don't  you  think,  parson,  that  next 
Sunday  will  do  just  as  well  as  to-night  to 
repent '.'"  asked    Kastus. 

"  But,  Kastus,  why  not  repent  to-night, 
and  be  Baved,  man?" 

"  Well,  parson,  it's  this  way,"  explained 
Hast  us.      "  I    want    just    one    mo'    chicken 
fo'    to-morrow's  dinner,   and    I    know    w  ha 
I     can     get     dat     chicken      widout      hein'  , 
caught   to-night." 

"  Well,"     said     the     parson,     hesitating,  I 
"  I    don't    know   what    to   Hay,   so    I    think 
1  will  take  dinner  with  you  to-morrow  and 
then    talk    the    matter   o\er    with   you." — 4 
National  Monthly. 
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PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEERY 

France'*  Greatest  Railway 

Climatic  and  Thermal 
Station  of  first  order.  l/jYflJjj 
Splendid  modern  hotels.  t)tfl* 
Headquarters  for  auto-  >VffM 
mobile  trip*  on  the  famous    ^ty^Jj 

ROUTE  DES  ALPES 

A  11  I  nfor  mat  ion  frojn 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency 
281  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


EggtandtHand 


f 


Travel   by    the 
FLUSHING  MAIL  ROUTE. 

Day  Service  via  Queenboro-Flushing. 
Night  Service  via  Folkestone-Flushing. 
Shortest   Channel  Crossing.     Largest 
Steamers.  

Express  Service  between  London 
and  Principal  Points  in  Northern 
and  Middle  Europe. 

Fast  Boat-trains  to  The  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Cologne,  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Bale, 
Triest,  etc. 

For  time  tables,  rates  and  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  American 
Agency  of  the  Flushing  Line  and 
Netherland  State  Rys.,  334  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


? 


Eti.-ii:l>RMI*il(iM.m'|al 
European  Trips  for  the  Rough  BmMO&LEI 
The  Quiet  SouthernTrack  to  Algiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 
Regular  stopsat  Alglers(North  Africa), 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places.and  the  whole  European  Continent 
Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  crip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sight-seeing  trips  in  everyport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York 


*  SWEDEN  and  DENMARK  # 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVELBUREAt) 

ia  DKOHDWAy,  CEN  l.  ACtNCV.  NEWyORKC|1> 


UROPE  &  ORIENT 


High  grade  toura,  experienced  piiidance, 
moderate  prices.  Epvpt*  The  Nile*  Pule s- 
tinet  Turkey  in  February,  March  and  April  Delight 
f  ul  Summer  Tours  to  Europe.  Write/or  Booklets . 
EAGER  TOURS,  808  N.  Charles  Straett  Baltimore 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $8IO 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 
248  Waslimeion  Si..  Boston;  31  W  30lb  Si.,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  J300,  J395,  $530. 
1785,  $1.01)0.  Spring  tour  in  April.  Send  for 
literature  and  booklets. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO.,    1480  B'way,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 
Reasonable  Prices 
Best  Testimonials 

Harry  G.Hoak, 733  Euclid  Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


MOTORING 


Gentleman  offers  seats 
his  private  car  for  tour  in 
IN  Europe    in    May.     Speaks 

Ell  D  A  D  C    languages.    $i  day.  Jones, 
U  61  U  r  C    Box  246,  Havana. 


LADY,   EXPERIENCED    TRAVELER, 

planning  automobile  trip  in  Europe,  will 
take  three  passengers.  Price  $1000.  Ex- 
clusive. References.  Miss  Pantlind,  646 
Euclid,  Cleveland. 

llMTfR Particulars  of  our  unique 

1IN  1  E.K —  foreign  facilities  gratis  . 
Tp  A  VPI  Personal  service  is  our  spe- 
IKAVtL  cialty.  Write  us  your  plans. 
"I-T.,"  134  Salisbury  Square,       London,  Eng. 


K 

N 
& 
K 


Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them. 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "The  Passport 
to  Comfortable  Travel." 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE 
Dept.  S,    15  William  Street,  New  York 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited   Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  TOL'ICS.  (il.ENS  FALLS,  N.  T- 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Write  for  information  concerning  inex- 
pensive summer  tours.  JULIA  C. 
BR  ANN  AN,  1726  W.  iooth  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 


Membership  in  a   Clark   Party 

Insures  a  tour  intensely  satisfying.  $280  up 
for  mid-summer  vacations,  North  Cape  and 
others.     Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


pi  IDnpC   Party  of  six  sails  April  25. 
l^^jrvvyi  i-  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.   Experienced  guidance.  Send 
for  itinerary.     Four  months,  #1000. 
Miss  AMES,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$415"guS^reerheT^EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SPRING  TOl'K,  Apr.  2.  It.— Eng.  lOmembeis 
ORIENT,  May  23.  Led  by  famous  Archeologist. 
BEST  OK  KUKOI'E.  June  20-24.    It.— Eng.   Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB,  Syracuse,  N.T. 

I  Q  f|  Q  r    Let  ns  tell  you  about  our  tours? 
JflUr C   bailing   May    16,    June  6 
and  27,    July  1. 
WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 

EIROPE^ORIENT 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt — 
Holy  Land,  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 
Tour),  April,  June,  July. 

Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 
"Best  in  Travel."    Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Special  Tour  to  The  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America.  Youmay  begone 
from  20  to  55  days  as  convenience  demands. 
Co?ts  $235  to  $425.  Limited  accommodation. 
Aim-riran  Travel  Olnb,     Box    \V,    Wilmington,  Del. 


EUROPE  \ 


Five  Series  of 
excellent  Tours.  All 
Itoutes.    Superior 
Arrangements. 


TH0S.  COOK  &  SON 


Travel  and  Resorr  Directory 


WARD 

LINE 


Special    Winter    Trip 
$90 

combining  visits  to 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful   because  of  the  fasci- 
nating charms  of  tropical  life  and  climate. 

SANTIAGO 

Full  of  historic  interest  as  battle-ground  of 
the  Spanish-American  campaign. 

NASSAU 

The  Seat  of  the  British  Colonial  Government 
of  the  Bahamas,  offers  attractive  social  life. 

Brief  or  extended  visits  may   be  arranged 

Excellent  hotels. 

Golf,  boating,  bathing,   and  other   outdoor 

recreations. 

Write  for  literature  and  further  particulars 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 

Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office, 
or  authorized  Tourist  Agency. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via  Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL,  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE  TOURS 
8  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Man. 


WALKING   TOUR 

Through  the  Alps 

Private  party  now  forming  (limited)  from  Genoa, 
May  30th,  85  days,  1350.  Part  Tours  f  rom  17  days,  $98 
up.  commencing  injune  and  July.  Send  for  Booklet. 
Prof.  Caselotti's  Tours,  135  Carnegie  Hall,  N. Y. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

MR.  and  MRS.  W1LF0RD  S.  CONROW 
All  travel  First  Class.      France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England.  Auto  Trips.  Manyun- 
usual  places  visited.    $690.     Steamer  extra.     Write 
R.  T.  MOUNT,  27  William  Street   New  York  City. 


ROYAL  TOURS  SBE0N0DKLFETRS 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours .  Motor  Tours  de  Luxe 
Royal  Tours.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.    Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dean  Tours,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

Y\\C\  UD'C  (TOURS,  19th  Year 
IVUULCIV  O  (ContinentalTour  June  2 

101  days,  $795.00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 

from  Paris  Sept.  5,  jf  4-0.00. 

Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


University  Travel 


ANOTHER  NILE  CRUISE — S.  S.  LOTUS 
The  first  cruise  is  rilled  ;  the  second  leaves 
Cairo   March    20.     Our   party    sails    from 
New  York  February  21. 

SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 
Greece,    Italy,  Spain:     Sailings  in   March 
and   April.     Norway,  Germany,  England: 
Sailings  in  May  and  June. 

Send  for  Announcement  of  Tours. 

BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


245  Broadway 


New  York 


HAMBURGH  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS  Co 

in  the 
"WORLD 


kOver  400  Ships 

t.306.819 

TONS 


Cruises 

West  Indies 

Venezuela  and  the 

Panama  Canal 

By 

VICTORIA  LUISE 

March  11   and  April  11 

Duration   16  to  27  days. 

Cost  $145-$175  up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships  Cincinnati, 

Cleveland,  Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call : 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York.  January  31, 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons)    through  the  Canal, 

arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  ol  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  — ^— ^ 

//  'rite  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information . 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
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RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


EUROPE 

To  the  Mediterranean,  Riviera,  Italy, 
Spain,  Algeria,  Switzerland. 
Summer  Tours  to  British  Isles,  Italy. 
Switzerland,  Germany,  North  Cape  and 
Russia.  New  Grand  Tours,  Pan-German 
Tour,  Russia  and  the  Caucasus.  May, 
June,  July. 

Small  parties  under  escort.  Everything 
of  the  best.    Frequent  departures. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

In  the  beautiful  wisteria  season.  Mar.  5 
and  Apl.  7.    Also  Siberia. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Wonderful  year's  tour  (new)  begins  Aug. 
19.  Other  tours  of  five  to  nine  months. 
Departures  Sept.  19  to  Jan.  7. 

Ask  for  Booklet  desired 

RAY!HO\l>   A    UIIITHiMI!   CO. 

Boston      New  York       Phila.    San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Ri- 
viera and  Switzerland.  Winter,  Spring 
and  Summer. 

Also  British  Isles  and  Northern  Coun- 
tries. Moderate  cost.  Pest  management. 
Also  Pension  Tours  at  low  prices. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates,  $1,6'.'S  and  J'.'.OOO.    First- 
class  throughout.      Departures  Oct.  2H, 
Jan.  21,  and  Feb.  25. 

Send/or  Booklet  desired 
300  AYushington  !»t.,  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

Raymond  &  Wiutcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston,     NewYoik,    Phila.,    San  Fran. 


Babcock's  Tours 

F.urope*300to$1000.  NoExtras.  SmallPartits 

14ihyear.    1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Yellowstone 
Park 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  GEYSER 
LAND 

Created 

"For  the  Benefit  and  Enjoyment 

of  the  People" 


Old  Faithful  Geyser — the  most  renowned  of 
all  geysers  in  the  Park  plays  for  all;  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Snow-dappled 
Peaks,  the  Mirror  Lakes,  the  Dashing  Streams 
and  a  thousand  other  wonders  are  open  to 
everybody.  Tourists  stop  at  Magnificent  Ho- 
tels av  the  end  of  eai~h  day's  journey. 

Send  eight  cents  for  three  illustrated  booklets 
descriptive  of  this  Wonderland. 

Season 
June   1 5  —  September  IS 


Northern  Pacific 


Railway 


A.  M.  CLELAND. 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


The  Finest   Resort   Hotel 
In  the  World 

Has    been    built    at  Sunset 
Mountain,  Asheville,   N.  C. 

Absolutely  Fireproof.  Open  All  the  Year 

An  old-lasliioned  Inn—  v.  luck,  of  granite 

boulders.    Waterh  est  mountain  east 

oi   Rockies;  milk   .  lied   exclusively   by 

Biltmore    Dairii  '          <    \v     \  anderbilt; 

finest  golf  link:    in  the  South  adjoin  Hotel.     Write  for 
rates  and  Booklet  "A." 

GROVE  PARK    INN 


Sunset  Mountain, 


Asheville,   N.  C. 


Foreign 

February  13.  Torpedoes  two  miles  away  are 
exploded  by  ultraviolet  rays  in  experiments 
carried  out  bj  the  Italian  Government  at 
Florence. 

Alphonso  Bert  Won.  who  invented  the  fatuous 
system  of  criminal  Identification  which  hears 
his  name,  dies  in  Paris. 

Henry  \Y.  Thornton,  superintendent  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  is  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, England. 

M .  Koremykin  is  appointed  Russian  Premier 
to  succeed  P.  M.  Kokovsoff. 

February  16. — Viscount  Aoki.  famous  Japanese 
diplomat.  ex-Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
dies  in  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Knut  Hammarskjold  forms  a  Swedish 
.Ministry  which  is  regarded  as  representing  no 
political  party,  but  whose  chief  aim  will  be  to 
carry  out  the  King's  policy  on  national  defense. 

Sir  Stuart  Montagu  Samuel.  M.P..  is  ordered 
by  a  London  court  to  pay  $05,000  in  penalties 
and  costs  because  he  voted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  wliile  his  firm  had  a  contract  with 
i lie  British  Government. 

February  17. — The  Duma  adopts  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  property  and  personal  rights  cf 
married  women. 

February  18. — Ex-President  Billinghurst,  of 
Peru,  is  exiled. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  11. — General  arbitration  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland  are  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 
method  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
United  States  Senators  in  States  which  have 
not  legislated  to  carry  out  the  seventeenth 
constitutional  amendment  for  direct  election 
of  Senators. 

February  12. — Moses  Friedman,  superintendent 
of  the  Carlisle.  Pa.,  Indian  School,  is  suspended 
on  charges  not  made  public  as  yet. 

Ground  is  broken  in  Potomac  Park  for  the 
erection  of  the  $2,000,000  marble  memorial 
to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

February  13. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bryan,  of  Florida,  creating 
the  grade  of  vice-admiral  in  the  Navy. 

February  14. — Senator  Augustus  O.  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  dies  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  nineteen  years. 

February  15. — Chairman  Walsh,  of  the  Federal 
Industrial  Committee,  announces  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  reports  that  thousands  of 
men  and  women  are  idle  in  this  country'  will 
be  undertaken  at  once. 

February  17. — President  Wilson  denies  that 
religious  prejudice  is  shown  in  the  handling  of 
his  correspondence  by  Secretary  Tumulty, 
who  is  a  Catholic. 

February  18. — The  Alaska  Railroad  Bill  is  passed 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  230  to  87. 


General, 

February  11. — The  Government  begins  suit  to 
abrogate  the  lease  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
alleging  restraint  of  trade  and  discrimination 
of  routes. 
Maximo  Castillo,  the  Mexican  bandit  leader, 
wanted  by  the  Constitutionalists,  is  captured 
in  New  Mexico  by  United  States  soldiers 

February  16. — The  Massachusetts  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  maintained  by  the  state  re- 
ports that  it  found  work  for  approximately  21,- 
000  persons  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1913. j 

February  18. — The  Maryland  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives defeats  a  resolution  looking  to  an 
c(nial-suirrage  constitutional  amendment. 


An  Act  of  Kindness. — -Marjorie,  aged 
five,  had  been  given  some  ohooolatea  of 
various  sizes.  Picking  up  a  little  one,  she 
said:  "  This  is  a  baby  ohooolate";  and  of  a 
large  one:  "  This  is  a  mania  ohooolate." 
She  then  swallowed  the  little  one,  and 
lifting  the  larger  ohooolate  to  her  mouth 
to  eat  thai  also,  she  said:  "  Don't  cry, 
baby,  your    mania   is   a-comfai1. "— Bosfon 

Timisrri  j)l. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHERS   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"B.  T.  M.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Kindly  tell 
1111  the  origin  of  the  word  graft  as  applied  to  dis- 
honest business  methods.'' 

The  origin  is  unknown.  It  has  been  traced 
to  the  word  graft — the  result  of  the  horticultural 
operation — as  profit  resulting  from  an  outgrowth 
of  a  legitimate  occupation.  But  this  is  purely 
assumption. 

"A.  W.  B.,"  Ontario,  Wis. — (1)  "Will  you 
please  explain  to  me  whether  the  'for'  in  this 
senti  nee  is  redundant?  'Where  are  you  bound 
for?'  (2)  Kindly  give  me  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  'pendulum.'" 

(1)  It  is  redundant,  but  common  among  sea- 
faring men  when  referring  to  the  port  of  destina- 
tion of  a  ship.     (2)  pen'ju-lum. 

"K.  C.  C,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Please  inform 
me  if  the  pronoun  '  kind  '  can  be  used  as  a  singular 
or  as  a  plural  in  the  following  sentence,  or  if 
'these'  is  used,  is  it  necessary  to  say  'kinds.' 
'These  kind  of  stores  sell  the  best  articles.'" 

Kind  is  not  and  never  was  a  pronoun.  It  is 
either  an  adjective  or  a  noun.  In  the  sense  you 
use  it,  it  is  a  noun  standing  for  "variety"  or 
"sort."  There  is  nothing  incorrect  in  "Stores  of 
these  kinds"  or  "  These  kinds  of  stores,"  if  the  idea 
is  to  express  plural  varieties.  If,  however,  only 
one  variety  or  type  is  meant,  the  sentence  should 
read:  "  This  kind  of  store." 

"J.  F.  F.."  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Please  advise  me 
which  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct,  and 
why :  'A  few  drops  does  the  work,'  or  'A  few  drops 
do  the  work.' " 

The  rule  in  English  is  that  the  noun  and  verb 
must  agree  in  number — drops  being  a  plural 
noun,  the  verb  must  be  do  and  not  does. 

"C.  H.  S.,"  Newark,  Ohio — "Which  is  correct : 
'Some  one's  else,'  or  'Some  one  else's"'" 

Either;  but  "some  one  else's"  is  preferred. 

"T.  M.  H.  C,"  New  York.  X.  Y.—  "Which  of 
the  two  following  expressions  is  correct:  'and 
writing  to  those  whom  1  feel  are  my  friends  to 
inform  them  of  that  fact,  1  naturally  Include 
you,'  or  'and  writing  to  those  who  I  feel  arc  m.\ 
friends  to  inform  them  of  that  fact,  I  naturally 
include  you '?" 

The  rule  is:  "When  the  relative  is  the  subject 
of  the  predicate  verb  in  its  clause,  use  who." 
If  you  wiU  eliminate  the  parenthetical  words  "  I 
feel"  you  will  see  at  a  glance  which  is  correct  - 
"and  writing  to  those  who  are  my  friends  ..." 

"C.  M.J.."  Falco,  Ala. — (l)  "  Which  la  correct? 

'He  is  now  at  Pittsburg,'  or  'in  Pittsburg.' 
Is  it  correct  to  use  a  or  an  before  the  words 
historian  and  eulogy?  (3)  Which  of  the  following 
sentences  is  correct?  'The  Smith-Jonea  Mann 
facturing  Company  has  begun  the  erection  of  its 
new  plant.'  or  'The  Smith-Jones  Manufacturing 
Company  have  begun  the  erection  of  their  new 
plant.'" 

(1)  "At"  or  "in,"  as  you  please.  The  one  is 
as  good  as  the  other.  (2)  "A  historian"  and 
"an  eulogy"  are  both  correct.  The  "h"  in 
historian  should  be  aspirated.  (3)  "The  (Smith- 
Jones;  Manufacturing  Company  has  begun  the 
erection  of  Us  new  plant."  Altho  it  bears  a 
compound  or  plural  name,  it  is  but  one  companj  , 
and  therefore  takes  the  verb  in  t  lie  singular. 

"J.  M.  L.,"  Cleveland.  O. —  "Does  7Yr.s-.sr.  the 
maiden  name  of  Lady  Augusta  Gregory,  the  Irish 
playwright,  denote  that  she  is  of  Irish  or  Scotch 
descent?      What    was   the   date  of  her   birth?' 

Lady  Augusta  Gregory  is  the  "youngest 
daughter  of  Dudley  Persse,  of  Roxborough. 
county  of  Galway,"  Ireland.  This  is  the  In- 
formation given  In  Who's  Who.  1913.  It  would 
li\  Ireland  as  the  native  country  of  Lady  (in-gory. 
The  books  we  have  do  not  fell  us  whether  Persse 
is  Irish  or  Scotch  (/.  c.  Highland),  or  an  altered 
(brm  Of  Pfcrs,  the  French  name  1  which  appears 
in  English  varlouslj  as  Pierce,  etc.  1,  nor  have  wo 
anj  means  of  ascertaining  Lad]  Gregory's  date 
of  birth.  In  the  ballad  of  "Chevy  Chase,"  i., 
the  name  Percy  or  Percej  is  spelled  PersS — there 
may  be  a  connection  between  tins  and  Persse. 
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MEXICO'S  DARKENING  OUTLOOK 


THE  LIGHT  thrown  by  the  Benton  case  on  the  character 
and  methods  of  Gen.  Francisco  Villa,  the  Constitution- 
alist leader,  seems  not  to  illumine,  but  to  darken,  the  out- 
look in  Mexico.  For,  as  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem. ) 
dispassionately  remarks,  "what- 
ever the  exact  facts  surrounding 
the  killing  of  William  S.  Benton," 
Villa  is  revealed  as  "wholly  unfit 
for  the  exercise  of  responsibility." 
There  has  been  a  wide-spread 
impression  in  this  country  that 
President  Wilson  expected  Huer- 
ta's  long-awaited  collapse  to  be 
followed  by  a  benign  regime  of 
order  and  justice  under  the  "  Con- 
stitutionalists." This  hope,  it 
was  generally  believed,  furnished 
the  principal  justification  for  the 
free-gun  policy  and  the  plan  of 
"watchful  waiting."'  But  since 
the  Constitutionalist  party  is  ap- 
parently dominated  by  Villa,  say 
many  of  our  editorial  observers, 
this  hope  goes  glimmering  and 
the  policy  of  "watchful  waiting" 
finds  itself  in  a  blind  alley.  Ac- 
cording to  this  pessimistic  view, 
no  matter  which  side  wins  in  the 
approaching  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween Huerta  and  Carranza  at 
Torreon,  the  Mexican  problem 
will  be  no  nearer  a  solution. 

"Between  Villa  and  Huerta," 
declares  the  Houston  Chronicle 
(Ind.),  "there  can  be  no  choice, 
except  that  Villa  is  a  little  lower 
in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence, 

a  little  more  cunning,  and  a  little  less  imprest  with  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  power."  "Before  he  snatched  the  Con- 
stitutionalist chieftainship  of  the  north  out  of  the  nerveless 
hand  of  Carranza,  Villa  was  a  cutthroat  bandit,  and  to-day 
he  is  no  less,"  affirms  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.).     The  differ- 
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ence  between  Huerta  and  Villa,  as  seen  by  the  Toledo  Blade 
(Rep.),  is  "the  difference  between  a  dark  night  and  a  coal-hole." 
The  American  Government,  adds  the  Toledo  paper,  will  now 
have  to  surrender  its  last  illusion  regarding  the  possibility  of 

decent  government  under  either 
Mexican  faction.  "If  Villa  may 
with  impunity  put  to  death  one 
foreign  owner  of  Mexican  prop- 
erty who  complains  because  his 
property  has  been  destroyed,  he 
may  kill  off  all  the  foreign  resi- 
dents as  he  pleases,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.). 
Villa,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Prog.),  "has  made  the  position 
of  the  American  Government 
very  nearly  untenable,  and  the 
success  of  the  Constitutionalist 
movement  a  thing  to  be  despaired 
of."  This  view  is  shared  by 
the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.),  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.), 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  the 
Washington  Post  (Ind.),  and 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.). 
Says  the  Cincinnati  paper: 

"How  much  'the  watching 
and  waiting'  diplomacy  of  our 
country  has  contributed  to  the 
tragedy  that  occurred  at  Juarez 
last  Tuesday  night  will  always 
remain  problematical,  but  after 
the  massacres  by  Villa's  forces  at 
Torreon,  the  executions  of  his 
helpless  prisoners  at  Juarez,  the 
confiscation  of  the  residences  of 
the  best  citizens  of  Chihuahua, 
the  holding  for  ransom  in  true 
brigand  style  of  the  merchants 
and  prominent  men  of  that  city,  there  could  remain  no  doubt 
of  the  status  of  that  murderous  chief,  and  our  officials  in  the 

diplomatic  service  had  ample  and  sufficient  warning 

"And  it  is  this  man,  Villa,  upon  whom  reliance  is  placed  for 
restoring  a  constitutional  government  to  Mexico! 

"It  is  this  man,  Villa,  and  his  coadjutors  in  savagery,  who 
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are  iii  be  the  instruments  in  bringing  tbe  blessings  of  peace  to 
the  poverty-stricken  and  ruined  people  of  our  neighboring 
Republic!" 

"If  the  patience  of  this  country  is  to  become  exhausted,  it 
will  In-  largely  because  of  a  sense  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  patience,"  remarks  the  New  York  Triburu  (Rep.). 
Ami  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  seems  to  stand  almost 
alone  in  its  insistence  that  the  best 
hope  for  .Mexico  still  lies  in  "the  tri- 
umph of  the  men  of  the  north." 

In  fact,  the  killing  of  Benton  at 
General  Villa's  headquarters  promises, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  to  have  a 
more  decisive  influence  upon  our  Mexi- 
can relations  than  any  one  event  since 
the  assassination  of  Madero  and 
Huerta's  assumption  of  the  dictator- 
ship. Unless  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion places  the  incident  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light,  say  our  editorial  observers, 
Villa  has  put  himself  and  the  Con- 
stitutionalist cause  under  the  blackest 
kind  of  a  cloud,  has  strained  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  policy  of  "watchful  wail- 
ing" to  the  breaking-point,  and  has 
made  acute  and  insistent  the  question 
of  protecting  foreign  lives  in  Mexico. 
All  agree  that  the  Mexican  outlook 
was  never  darker,  and  most  confess 
themselves  at  a  loss  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  At  least  one  paper,  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  (Ihd.),  suggests  that  we  may 
it  have  to  recognize  Huerta's  as  the 
only  hand  strong  enough  to  lead 
Mexico  out  of  anarchy  and  chaos;  and 
here  and  there  we  hear  a  voice,  like 
that  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.), 
remarking  that  "sooner  or  later,  we 
suppose,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
intervene,  vastly  to  the  regret  of  all 
thinking  Americans,  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  common  humanity  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mexicans  themselves." 

Another  course  suggested  with  in- 
creasing frequency  by  such  papers  as 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
the  New  Vork  Tribune  (Rep. J,  and 
Sun  (Ind.),  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script I  Hep.  i.  is  joint  intervention  forthe 
pacification  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States  and  such  leading  South-American 
Powers  as  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Chil". 

While,  because  of  the  prominence  and  nationality  of  the  victim 
and  the  possibilities  of  resultant  international  complications, 
the  death  of  William  S.  Benton,  the  Scotch  ranch-owner,  is  the 
pivot  around  which  all  discussion  of  the  Mexican  situation  now 
revolves;  its  chief  importance,  we  are  reminded  by  more  than  one 
commentator,  is  due  to  t he  fact  t  hat  t  he  incident  is  symptomatic. 

Whatever    may    be    the    truth    about     Benton's    encounter    with 

Villa,   remarks   the   Washington    Times   (Prog.)i   "it   does  not 

alter  the  fact  that  robbery  and  outrage  and  murder  against 
foreign  citizens  have  become  a  pastime  in  Mexico  for  the  armed 
followers  of  any  chieftain,  whether  lluerta,  Carranza.  Villa, 
Zapata,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them."  On  the  heels  of  the  Benton 
incident  came  the  news  of  the  unprovoked  hw-ngitig  of  Clemento 
Vergara,  an  American  citizen,  bj  a  band  of  Huerta's  supporters 
a i  NueVO  Laredo;  and  the  dispatches  are  now  full  of  grave  rumors 
concerning  the  fate  at  Villa's  hands  of  several  other  Americans 


VILLA   THINKS    HIM   A    CRIMINAL. 

Maximo  Castillo,  a  Mexican  bandit  recently 
captured  by  American  soldiers  on  United  States 
soil,  is  accused  of  causing  the  death  of  fifty-five 
persons,  including  a  number  of  Americans,  by 
sending  a  passenger-train  into  the  burning  Cumbre 
tunnel.    Our  press   were   debating   the  question 

u  hat  to  do  with  Castillo  "  when  the  matter  was 
crowded  into  obscurity  by  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  Villa.    Castillo  protests  Lid  innocence. 


in  northern  Mexico  who  have  been  reported  missing  during  the 
past  weeks  and  for  whom  our  consuls  have  been  directed  to  make 
:<  search.  The  statement  is  current  that  at  least  four  British 
subjects  and  more  than  a  hundred  Americans  have  been  mur- 
dered in  Mexico  since  the  revolution  began.  Many  of  these. 
however,  as  the  New  Vork  Commercial  reminds  us,  were  killed 
in  riots,  or  by  irresponsible  bandits. 

Villa's  stubborn  attitude  of  defiance, 
and  the  fact  that  the  only  witnesses  to 
the  meeting  between  the  rebel  general 
and  the  protesting  ranch-owner  were 
Villa's  own  retainers,  make  the  case  a 
difficult  one.  Early  versions  of  the  in- 
cident, however,  tell  the  story  in  two 
ways.  One  is  that  Benton,  going  un- 
armed to  Villa's  headquarters  in  Juarez 
to  complain  about  Constitutionalist 
depredations  on  his  Los  Remedios  ranch, 
protested  so  emphatically  that  Villa 
became  enraged  and  either  shot  him 
or  handed  him  over  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  soldiers.  The  other  is  that  Benton 
went  to  Villa  armed  and  started  a  quar- 
rel with  the  intention  of  killing  him, 
but  was  disarmed  and  overpowered  by 
the  General,  tried  and  sentenced  by 
court  martial,  and  shot.  The  second 
story  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
incredulity  by  our  press,  which  was  not 
lessened  by  Villa's  course  in  leaving 
Juarez  for  Chihuahua  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  killing,  taking  with  him 
all  the  guards  he  had  at  his  head- 
quarters, including  the  men  alleged  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  execution.  In 
a  dispatch  sent  from  El  Paso  to  the 
New  York  Tunes  on  February  20,  we 
read: 

"Friends  of  Benton  on  both  the 
American  and  Mexican  sides  of  the 
river  deny  that  any  such  trial  was  held 
and  say  that  they  have  positive  infor- 
mation that  Benton  went  to  Juarez  un- 
armed, entered  Villa's  headquarters. 
was  told  by  Villa,  when  he  asked  for 
information  about  shipping  cattle  across 
the  border,  that  he,  Villa,  intended  to 
run  him,  Benton,  out  of  the  countrx ,  as 
he  was  a  Federal  sympathizer. 

"Villa  is  said  to  have  applied  to 
Benton,  who  was  a  quick-tempered 
Scot,  an  ugly  Spanish  epithet,  and 
when  Benton  told  him  that  he  was  a 
British  subject  and  that  he  would  not 
be  insulted  by  any  Mexican,  Villa  is 

said  to  have  slapp  d  him  in  the  face,   knocked  him  to  the  floor. 

and  drawn  his  six-shooter,  when  Villa's  wife  jumped  in  between 

them  and  pleaded  with  Villa  not  to  shoot." 

R.  M.  Dudley,  of  El  Paso,  in  a  telegram  read  to  the  Senate 
in  open  session  by  Senator  Kail,  declares  unequivocally  that 
"William  Benton  was  murdered  like  a  dog  by  Villa."  While 
Benton's  friends  admit  that  he  was  not  a  sympathizer  with  the 
Constitutionalist  cause.  they  say  thai  during  his  twenty  years  in 
Mexico  as  prospector,  mining-man,  and  rancher,  he  had  always 
kept  out  of  politics  and  attended  strictly  to  business.  Thej 
also  say  that  he  would  never  have  made  the  blunder  of  goiii;,' 
armed  to  interview  the  rebel  leader.  His  ranch,  Hacienda  Los 
Remedios,  consisted  of  100,000  acres  near  Santa  Rosalia  in  the 
Stale  of  Chihuahua,  and  is  valued,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, at  $1,000,000. 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  alleged  court  martial,  Benton 
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was  found  guilty  of  "conspiracy,  and  provoking  and  insulting 
General  Villa."  In  a  telegram  to  the  Constitutionalist  junta  in 
Washington,  Villa  males  the  further  charge  that  Benton  had 
the  reputation  in  Mexico  of  being  a  "bad  man"  and  a  "guu- 
toter"  who  had  killed  men  in  personal  quarrels  in  the  past. 
We  may  balance  against  this  the  following  account  of  his  char- 
acter given  to  the  New  York  Times  by  William  P.  Petit,  an 
American  mining  engineer  who  knew  him  intimately: 

"Benton  was  as  tine  a  chap  as  you  ever  met,  big  physically, 
hig  mentally,  big  hearted,  and  as  brave  a  Scotchman  as  ever 
lived.  He  was  not  afraid  of  any  man  in  Mexico,  but  he  was  not  a 
fool,  and  I  know  it  is  a  lie  when  they  say  that  he  went  to  the 
headquarters  of  a  desperado  like  this  ignorant,  bloodthirsty 
bandit  of  the  Chihuahua  hills,  and  threatened  to  kill  him. 

"I  don't  mean  for  one  instant  to  create  the  impression  that 
Billy  Benton  would  have  been  afraid  to  go  armed  to  Villa's 
headquarters.  What  I  mean  is  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  that  country  he  knew  full  well  what  such  a  thing  would  have 
meant. 

"I  saw  in  some  paper  to-day  that  Villa  said  that  Benton  had 
killed  a  Mexican  citizen  or  two.  He  did,  but  it  was  at  least 
twenty-four  years  ago,  even  before  I  met  him.  It  was  in 
Durango  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  jump  one  of  Benton's 
claims.  Benton  promptly  went  to  the  claim,  built  a  block-house, 
and  prepared  to  welcome  the  gang  that  was  trying  to  steal  it 
from  him.  He  held  the  fort  for  a  week  or  two,  and  during  that 
time  Maxima,  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  managed  to  get 
food  and  water  to  him.  In  that  little  siege  Benton  killed  two 
of  the  Mexicans  who  were  mixed  up  in  the  plot  to  steal  his  claim. 

"Benton  watched  out  for  all  the  white  men  who  came  after 
him,  and  he  built  an  extra  dwelling  next  door  to  his  own  home, 
and  every  man  from  the  States  or  from  Europe,  provided  he  was 
white,  just  had  '  to  go  to  Bill's,'  as  they  used  to  put  it  in  Durango, 
where  Benton  was  the  best-known  foreigner  and  also  the  best- 
liked  one  in  that  State. 

"Maxima  and  Benton  were  engaged  ten  years  before  they 
married.  She  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  whatever 
religion  Bill  had  left  in  him  was  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
kind.  She  wanted  Bill  to  turn  Catholic,  and  he  insisted  that 
she  turn  Presbyterian.  Finally  Bill  won,  and  Maxima  changed 
to  his  church  and  they  were  married." 

Carranza  has  accented  Villa's  version  of  the  Benton  case 
and  officially  indorsed  his  action.      Huerta,   the  Mexico  City 
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SOMETHING  MAY  HAPPEN  NOW. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

correspondents  tell  us,  sees  in  the  killing  of  Benton  only  further 
proof  that  "none  of  the  elements  that  are  in  arms  against  the 
Government  can  be  depended  on  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  civi- 
lized warfare."     He  is  further  quoted  as  saying: 

-"  Nothing  better  could  have  happened  for  me.     This  Adminis- 


tration always  has  and  always  shall  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  foreigners.  Of  course,  we  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
occurrences  of  this  nature,  which  are  beyond  our  control." 

The  immediate  sequel  of  Benton's  death  was  a  mass-meeting 
of    American   citizens   in    El    I'aso,    Texas,   at    which    resolutions 


SENTENCED   BY   VILLA    FOR   KILLING   AN   AMERICAN. 

The  bandit,  "El  Mocho,"  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  his  exe- 
cutioners, in  a  speech  denouncing  the  "big  interests"  who  deprive 
tha  poor  people  of  the  land,  that  Villa  had  to  place  an  officer  in  the 
firing-squad  to  ensure  the  fatal  shot. 


were  unanimously  passed  condemning  the  "brutal  murder"  of 
Benton  and  accusing  President  Wilson's  Administration  of 
encouraging  outrages  against  foreigners  in  Mexico  by  its  "weak 
and  vacillating  policy."  These  resolutions  also  accused  our 
State  Department  of  suppressing  information  concerning 
Mexican  conditions.  Efforts  have  since  been  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  obtain  from  the  State  Department 
a  full  statement  of  fact  concerning  the  Mexican  situation. 
In  asking  for  this  information  Representative  Ainey,  a  Repub- 
bcan  from  Pennsylvania,  declared  that  President  Wilson's 
policy  of  "watchful  waiting"  had  become  one  of  "deadly 
drifting."  "The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "when  either  we 
must  intervene  or  adopt  a  forceful,  efficient  policy." 

Says  the  New  York  World,  a  loyal  Administration  paper: 

"Unfortunate  as  the  present  situation  is,  it  all  hinges  upon  a 
question  of  fact.  If  Villa  has  told  the  truth,  his  action  may  have 
been  hasty  and  ruthless,  but  it  is  practically  unassailable  in 
military  law  except  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  If  he  has  not 
told  the  truth,  the  execution  of  Benton  was  no  better  than 
murder,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  see  that 
it  is  dealt  with  as  such.  But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  Until  that  can  be  done,  Washington  must 
mark  time. 

"In  the  meanwhile  it  would  be  well  for  Englishmen  and 
Americans  alike  to  give  a  little  sober  consideration  to  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  deplorable  conditions  in  Mexico  and 
to  learn  their  lesson.  We  permitted  an  American  oil  company 
to  support  a  revolution  against  Diaz,  and  no  sooner  wras  Madero 
in  office  by  reason  of  the  abdication  of  Diaz  than  a  British  con- 
cern began  to  finance  a  counter-revolution.  It  was  British 
money  that  enabled  Huerta  to  overthrow  Madero.  It  was 
British  money  that  practically  exterminated  the  Madero  family 
and  floated  Huerta  into  power  over  a  sea  of  blood.  If  Mexicans 
have  murderously  shed  British  blood,  let  London  contemplate 
the  amount  of  Mexican  blood  that  has  been  shed  through  the 
interference  of  British  capital  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Mexico. 

"In  the  circumstances  Great  Britain  can  well  afford  to  sustain 
President  Wilson,  whatever  temporary  injury  may  result  to 
British  subjects  and  interests.  If  Mexico  is  ever  to  become  a 
'white  man's  country'  in  the  sense  that  life  and  property  are 
reasonably  safe  and  crimes  of  violence  are  punished  by  organized 
authority,  it  must  come  through  the  policy  that  the  President 
has  adopted." 
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A   NEW   WATER-POWER   POLICY 

SECRETARY  GARRISON  has  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
reconciling  the  warring  factions  of  the  conservationists, 
by  satisfying  equally  the  advocates  of  State  ritrhts  and 
•he  friends  of  Federal  regulation  of  conservation.  The  funda- 
mental point  in  the  policy,  which,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  has  the  President's  approval,  is  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  National  Governments,  with  recognition  of  "the 
equitable  sphere  of  each."  There  is  no  surrender  of  the  Federal 
Government's  paramount  power,  tho  the  revenues  from,  and 
the  active  supervision  of.  water-power  franchises  will  he  turned 
over  to  the  States  if  Congress  adopts  such  a  measure  as  the 
S  retary  proposes.  Here  is  a  policy,  declares  the  Detroit  Times, 
"destined  to  sa\e  not  only  the  streams  and  the  power  in  the 
streams  to  the  people,  to  all  of  whom  <iod  gave  them,  but  to 
save  the  people  from  their  legislatures  and  from  themselves." 
And  here  is  laid  down  a  program,  thinks  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, which  meets  satisfactorily  in  principle  all  the  demands 
made  in  the  past  by  conservation  conventions.  There  will  he 
little  controversy  over  the  rights  to  be  given  to  the  States,  "pro- 
vided that  the  Administration's  plan  for  insuring  adequate  State 
regulation  by  public  utility  commissions  is  carried  into  effect." 
But  The  Republican  concludes  that  "the  supporters  of  abso- 
lute State  rights  as  applied  to  water-powers  in  navigable  streams 
are  surely  defeated.  The  principle  of  Federal  control  is  as 
strongly  established  in  the  Constitution  itself  as  the  principle 
of  Federal  control  of  interstate  commerce." 

Secretarj'  Garrison's  Department  controls  jurisdiction  over  the 
na\igable  streams,  and,  according  to  Washington  dispatches,  a 
policy  similar  to  his  will  be  worked  out  by  other  Departments 
having  jurisdiction  over  natural  resources.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Chairman  Adamson,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  made  public  by  him,  the  Secretary 
first  reviews  briefly  the  conservation  controversy,  and  then 
goes  on  to  observe: 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which 
to  approach  a  situation  which  had  reached  what  appeared  to  be 
a  permanent  standstill  was  to  consider  not  only  the  law,  but 
also  the  equities  and  interests  of  all  concerned,  so  as  to  decide 
upon  a  policy  consonant  with  law  and  with  the  equities  and 
interests  aforesaid 

"First,  of  course,  there  are  the  communities  which  will  benefit 
by  the  utilization  of  the  water-power  developed  by  the  placing 
of  dams  in  navigable  streams.  Next  is  the  immediate  sovereign 
over  them  which  would  direct  this  matter  and  have  power  with 
respect  thereto  were  it  not  for  the  paramount  power  above 
alluded  to,  which  resides  in  the  Federal  Government. 

"Finally,    there   is   the   Federal   Government,   with   absolute 

power  by  reason  of  its  ability  legally  to  prevent  the  doing  of 

anything  without    its  consent.     Therefore,   the  proper  solution 

ns  to  me  to  be  to  adopt  a  policy  which  recognizes  the  equit- 

able  sphere  of  each  of  those  in  interest." 

This  discussion  of  "equities,"  which  reminds  the  editors  that 
Mr.  (Jarrison  was  a  lawyer  and  vice-chancellor  of  New  Jersey 
before  he  became  Secretary  of  War,  is  followed  by  a  draft  of  a 
new  public  dam  act.  As  summarized  by  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, its  chief  provisions  are: 

"1.  Federal  permits  for  water-power  projects,  under  thirty- 
or  fifty-year  leases,  would  be  given  only  to  individuals  or  con- 
cerns  duly  incorporated  under  State  laws  as  public  utilities. 

"2.  The  public-utility  commissions  of  the  various  States  would 
be  expected  to  regulate  the  operation  of  the  plan  by  such  super- 
\  ision  as  would  pn\  enl  practises  of  discrimination  or  monopoly  , 

"3.  Water-power  rights  would  he  given  only  in  those  States 
which  had  good  public-utility  laws,  so  that  an  incentive  for 
careful  supervision,  through  new  laws,  would  he  provided  for 
in  States  having  inadequate  laws. 

"4.  All  benefit-,  financial  and  otherwise,  would  accrue  to  the 
Statt 

Congress  would  be  asked  to  vest  tho  War   Department 


with  authority   to   issue  all   permits  and   to  give  permits  only 
when  conditions  as  set  forth  above  are  complied  with." 

The  most  favorable  comment  on  the  new  policy  comes  from  the 
radical  Detroit  Times,  which  says  in  a  leading  editorial: 

'The  Administration  proposes  most  commendably  in  this  im- 
portant matter  to  conserve  to  the  public  that  which  is  the 
people's  and  to  save  the  people  from  exploitation  at  the  hands 
of  greedy  grabbers  of  our  national  resources. 

"Once  again  we  are  introduced  to  a  policy  which  seeks  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest   number. 

"The  Government  aims  through  this  policy  merely  to  sit  in 
review  and  protect  the  States  from  their  legislatures  therein 
recognizing  the  dangers  to  which  the  States  are  exposed  by 
having  legislatures — or  the  kind  of  legislatures  they  elect  as 
a  rule 

"The  policy  of  the  Administration  is  a  far-sighted  one.  taking 
note  of  another  menace  to  representative  ga\  ernment  and  the 
protection  of  the  people  in  vote-swapping  in  the  legislatures. 

"Representative  Jones  has  a  pet  measure  he  wants  to  put 
through,  and  if  the  representative  of  the  power-companies  will 
vote  for  the  pet  measure,  he  will  reciprocate  by  voting  to  dam. 
turn,  or  dry  up  any  stream  in  the  State. 

"The  Government  ought  to  sit  in  review  upon  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  the  quicker  it  begins  the  practise  the  better. 

"What  the  Wilson  Administration  proposes  to  do,  in  reality, 
is  to  harness  the  power  of  the  people,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  their  lawmakers  evidence  the  worth  of  their  birth- 
rights at  not  more  than  a  mess  of  pottage." 

Another  branch  of  the  water-power  problem,  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  informs  us — 
"its  regulation  on  public  lands,  a  phase  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior  Department — is  being  worked  out  by  Secretary  Lane." 
The  proposal,  tho  it  is  an  experimental  one,  is  said  to  have 
received  the  President's  approval.     As  we  read: 

"It  would  contemplate  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  private  capital  by  which  Federal  permits 
would  be  issued  for  a  period  of  years,  the  national  Government 
to  come  into  possession  of  either  the  plants  built  or  certain 
funds  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Here,  too,  cooperation  with  the 
States  wherever  possible  is  understood  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
Administration." 


TOO  MUCH  COFFEE   IN   HAITI 

SINCE  REVOLUTIONS  in  Haiti  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  the  present  outbreak  interests  our  press 
chiefly  because  of  President  Wilson's  recently  announced 
Latin-American  policy,  and  because,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  notes,  it  "comes  at  a  time  exquisitely  calculated  to  annoy 
our  Department  of  State."  We  are  already  preoccupied  with 
Mexico,  this  paper  remarks,  and  "if  we  are  to  be  the  political 
firemen  of  the  western  hemisphere,  it  is  irritating  in  the  extreme 
to  find  alarms  dinning  in  our  ears,  not  from  two,  but  from  three 
or  four  quarters  at  once."  Considering  the  manners  of  revolu- 
tionists and  provisional  presidents  in  the  negro  Republic,  Tin 
Outlook  does  not  think  it  can  be  "altogether  easy  for  the  State 
Department  to  recognize  the  new  Haitian  Government  as  really 
constitutionally  established  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
military  dictatorship."  But,  if  we  do  not  recognize  it,  the 
Boston  Transcript  observes,  "if  this  sort  of  thing  continue-, 
soon  we  won't  be  on  nodding  terms  with  a  single  President  in 
South  or  Central  America."  In  its  history  so  far,  this  revolution 
is  considered  much  like  its  predecessors:  President  Michel 
Oreste  does  not  wait  to  fight  the  oncoming  rebels,  but  abdicates 
and  flees  on  board  a  German  ship,  (ieneral  Oreste  Zamor 
convenes  Congress  and  has  himself  elected  Provisional  President. 
Then  his  rival  in  rebellion,  Senator  Davilmar  Theodore,  turns 
upon  him,  and  "battles"  are  fought.  Other  claimants  for  the 
presidency  turn  up,  and  one  man's  guess  as  to  the  outcome  is  as 
good  as  another's.  Several  Powers  have  war-ships  in  Haitian 
waters,  and  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  sent  ashore 
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BE  SURE  YOU'RE  RIGHT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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WATCHFUL   WAITING. 

— Kirby  in  the  Now  York   World. 


WHAT    IT    MEANS    TO    BE    OUR    BROTHER'S    KEEPER. 


landing-parties  of  marines  and  bluejackets,  at  Port-au-Prince, 
in  the  face  of  very  formal  protests  from  a  committee  of  citizens. 
But  in  its  inception,  if  we  may  believe  an  apparently  trust- 
worthy authority,  the  revolution  of  1914  was  simply  and  entirely 
a  matter  of  too  much  coffee.  Not  that  one  of  the  ex-Presidents 
was  after  a  third  cup — in  Haiti  one  takes  as  many  as  he  can  get; 
but  that  there  was  too  much  to  be  had.  As  Mr.  Frederick 
Cranston-Thomas,  of  the  Haitian  Trading  Company,  explains 
it  all  in  a  New  York  World  interview: 

"A  bumper  crop  of  coffee  started  this  revolution,  which  is  the 
fifth  within  three  years.  Haiti  collects  an  almost  negligible 
internal  tax.  Her  revenues  come  from  import  and  export  duties. 
Coffee-sacks  pay  three  cents  each  when  they  come  in  and  two 
cents  when  they  go  out.  The  coffee  itself  pays  three  cents  a 
pound.  Ordinarily  about  450,000  pounds  of  coffee  go  out  each 
season 

"This  year's  crop  early  gave  signs  of  reaching  500,000  or 
(500,000  pounds.  That  made  the  tax  well  worth  while,  and  since 
only  a  small  part  of  the  revenues  ever  get  beyond  official  hands, 
it  was  decided  that«some  one  other  than  Oreste  should  have  this 
rich  picking.     Therefore  the  revolution." 

Some  of  this  experienced  observer's  talk  about  Haitian  revolu- 
tions and  revolutionists  is  worth  reading.     For  instance: 

"White  men  have  little  to  fear  during  these  revolutions  except 
by  mischance.  Haitian  soldiers  are  not  the  best  gunners  in  the 
world.  The  favorite  method  of  discharging  a  gun  is  to  hold  it 
at  arm's  length,  turn  the  head  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  then 
pull  the  trigger.  There  is  real  danger  from  spent  bullets  in 
this  method,  and. that  it  is  really  the  favorite  method  is  indi- 
cated by  the  facts  regarding  one  skirmish  in  which  2,700  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  expended  and  only  three,  men  were  hit.    . 

"The  soldiery  of  Haiti  fully  measures  up  to  the  imagined 
standard  of  the  tropics.  Most  of  the  men  are  drafted  under 
threats — generally  because  they  have  coffee  crops  that  they 
refuse  to  divide  with  the  'generals'  and  that  are,  therefore, 
taken  in  their  entirety  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  the 
owner  join  the  army,  whether  it  be  Federal  or  rebel.  Few  of 
the  men  wear  more  than  a  single  garment;  sometimes  a  shirt, 
sometimes  a  pair  of  trousers.  They  forage  their  own  living  as 
they  go  along,  and  they  are  armed  with  any  weapon  that  can  be 
provided.  On  an  average  there  is  one  commissioned  officer 
to  every  fifteen  privates." 

President  Oreste  had  and  President  Zamor  doubtless  has — 
or  maybe  President  Theodore  by  the  time  this  reaches  the 
reader's  eye — 

"a  reform  army  that  is  a  little  better  than  this,  but  not  much. 


It  embraces  275  men,  and  they  are  at  least  fully  uniformed  in 
red  trousers,  blue  coats,  and  French  caps.  Tho  they  are  not 
mounted,  all  wear  huge  Spanish  spurs.  They  are  equipped 
with  Springfield  rifles,  a  little  out  of  date  as  to  model,  but  in 
good  condition  otherwise." 

The  white  man's  property  rights  in  Haiti  may  be  inferred 
from  this  paragraph: 

"A  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  white  men  may  own 
real  property  in  Haiti  was  recently  presented  to  the  President 
and  the  Deputies.  It  was  killed  on  first  reading,  and  the  law 
still  maintains  that  no  white  person  can  hold  immovable  prop- 
erty in  this  black  Republic.  That  is  all  right  enough,  of  course, 
but  it  stands  stubbornly  in  the  way  of  development." 

Most  of  the  better  class  of  people,  thinks  this  man,  who  has 
been  so  much  among  them,  "would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
undertake  supervision  of  the  customs,  as  is  done  in  Santo 
Domingo,"  as  "they  believe  this  would  end  the  unrest  that  now 
racks  the  Republic  and  make  possible  development  of  resources 
that  has  never  been  even  attempted."  And  it  seems  a  pity  to 
The  Outlook  that  our  State  Department  did  not  act  at  once  on 
receipt  of  the  first  news  of  revolutionary  plotting  in  Haiti, 
"  since  by  its  inaction  it  gave  the  impression  that  it  did  not 
grasp  the  importance  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  repeat  for 
the  rest  of  the  island  of  Haiti  our  success  in  Santo  Domingo." 

"Teutonic  ubiquity"  in  Latin-American  waters,  instanced  by 
the  landing  of  German  marines  in  Haiti  and  President  Orestes 
flight  to  a  (ierman  cruiser,  is  a  matter  for  serious  thought,  in 
the  Washington  Post's  opinion;  tho  it  adds — ■ 

"A  new  order  of  things  impends  if,  as  understood  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Haitian  conditions  bespeak  the  inauguration  of  the 
Wilson  doctrine  that  all  Latin- American  Covernments  shall  be 
constitutionally  elected.  The  President  has  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  having  Mexico  adapt  itself  to  the  declaration,  and 
Santo  Domingo  balked  at  American  supervision  of  her  elections. 
our  efforts  in  both  instances  indicating  that  a  mild  policy  in 
giving  effect  to  the  new  doctrine  will  be  pursued. 

"Haiti  presents  all  the  features  of  misgovernment  which  the 
Wilson  plan  is  designed  to  correct,  while  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
gives  us  a  sense  of  responsibility  not  lightly  to  be  shirked. 
Then,  too,  no  better  opportunity  could  offer  to  make  it  evident  to 
Germany,  which  has  never  made  obeisance  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  that  that  reinforced  instrument  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  western  hemisphere  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  conditions 
which,  once  brought  under  its  pacifying  influences,  will  no  longer 
afford  a  pretext  for  maintaining  a  constant  foreign  surveillance 
over  the  island." 
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SINGLE-TAX   TALK   IN   NEW   YORK 

THE  BINGLE-TAX  ISSUE  in  Ne*  York  City,  "where 
ih.  land  is  now  worth  the  billion  dollars,  altho  it  was 
onoe  bought  from  the  [ndians  for  $25,"  is  hound  to 
command  attention  throughout  tin  country,  thinks  the  Spring- 
held  Republican,  especially,  it  adds,  "as  this  is  the  lirst  occa- 
sion, according  to  our  observation,  when  the  new  Progressive 
part]  in  an>  state  whatever  has  taken  up  the  single-tax 
crusade."  True,  the  Herrick-Sohaap  Bill,  favored  by  Beveral 
of  the  ProgressiveB  in  the  Albany  legisla- 
ture, is  by  no  means  a  full-fledged  single- 
tax  proposition.  The  single-taxer's  idea  is 
to  do  away,  gradually,  with  all  other  taxes, 
until  the  increasingly  heavy  tax  on  land  pays 
all  public  expenses.  Hut  the  hill  before  the 
Albany  legislators  merely  provides,  as  The 
Republican  notes,  "that  for  1915,  the  tax- 
rate  on  buildings  should  be  90  per  cent,  of 
the  rate  on  the  land;  and  every  year  there- 
after the  rate  on  buildings  would  be  reduced 
10  per  cent,  until  it  should  be  half  the  rate 
on  the  value  of  the  land  without  improve- 
ments." Nor  is  its  immediate  passage  looked 
for.  Neither  house  has  acted  on  the  mea- 
sure, and  if  they  both  do  act  favorably,  they 
do  not  enact  the  legislation;  they  simply 
provide  for  a  popular  referendum  to  decide 
the  question.  But  hearings  have  been  held 
in  New  York  City,  city  officials  have  taken 
sides,  and  various  associations  have  put 
forth  arguments  for  or  against  the  measure. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  has  gone  on  record 
against  it.  While  Mayor  Mitchel  regards 
an  immediate  referendum  on  this  "difficult 
and  technical"  proposition  "as  unwise  at 
this  time,"  he  says  that  he  would  not  veto 
t  he  legislature's  call  for  a  popular  vote.  And 
if  there  is  a  vote,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
it  "is  sure  to  be  favorable,"  for  "who  ever 
heard  of  a  vote  not  to  reduce  a  tax?" 

Mr.  John  J.  Hopper,  one  of  the  prominent 
advocates  of  the  Herrick-Schaap  measure,  declares  that  "the  only 
effective  method  of  giving  permanent  and  deserved  relief  to 
manufacturers  is  to  reduce  the  tax-rate  on  buildings  and  increase 
it  on  land."  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  President  of  the  Society 
to  Lower  Rents  and  Reduce  Taxes  on  Houses,  contends  that 
I  he  passage  of  the  bill  would  mean  lower  rents  and  more  build- 
ing industry,  hence  more  work.  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Cranford,  of 
i  he  Business  Men's  Association  to  Untax  Industry,  argues  that 
it  would  stop  land  speculation.     He  says: 

"The  community,  and  largely  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing industries  of  New  York,  produce  the  values  of  land 
and  afterward  maintain  these  values.  An  increasing  tax  upon 
land  and  a  decreasing  tax  upon  buildings,  properly  regulated, 
would  tend  to  discourage  land  speculation  and  thereby  make 
available  for  use  much  land  of  great  commercial  value,  now 
idle. 

"If  we  assume  that  the  increase  in  assessed  values  during  tin 
hi  years — 1900  to  1912  represents  the  actual  increase  in 
land  values,  this  increase,  amounting  to  !$  1  ,22'{,(>.r>N,<>04,  exceeds 
the  total  cost  of  the  city  government  during  these  seven  years 
of  $1,121,235,400,  in  addition  to  which  there  have  been  issued 
during  this  period  corporate  stock  and  bonds  of  the  City  of 
\'ew  York  to  the  amount  of  $471,241,040.89.  Put  in  other 
words,   this  means  thai    the  industry    of   New    York  and   the 

public  improvements  are  creating  values  in  land  which  are  now 
I  cing  largely  absorbed  by  land  speculators." 

Real-estate  men  are  opposing  this  "pandering  to  the  single- 
taxers.'as  the  New  York  Times  calls  it,  and  their  argument- an 


JOSEPH   FELS. 

The  soap-uianufacturer  and  single- 
tax  propagandist,  whose  death  on 
Washington's  Birthday  came  at  a 
time  when  his  fellow  workers  wore 
t  rying  to  put  the  reform  on  thestatute- 
hooks  of  New  York  State. 


presented  iu  a  resolution  adopted  by  representatives  of  a  [lumber 
of  important   realty  organizations.     To  quote  in   part. 

\\  e  protest  that  an  intricate  measure  of  this  kind,  involvi 
a-  it   does,  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  taxation,  is  nol 
one  that  should  be  referred  to  the  people  for  action  at  a  popular 
election. 

"We  protest  against  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  experi- 
ment in  New  York  City  with  a  new  system  of  taxation  that  has 
not  received  sufficient  trial  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"Weassert  that  the  t  ransfer"  of  $20,000,000  in  taxes  from  build- 
ings to  land,  which  would  result  from  the  operation  of  the  Herrick- 
Schaap   Bill,   would,  as  a  purely  mechanical 
matter,    decrease  the  capital    value  of  land 
in   New   York. 

"We  assert  that  a  further  decrease  in  the 
capital  of  laud  value  in  New  York  would 
result  from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  investors 
that  land  had  become  the  subject  of  con- 
fiscatory legislation. 

"We  assert  that  capital  value  depreciation 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  contraction  in 
the  city's  borrowing  capacity  at  the  \  er\ 
time  that  the  city  needs  to  complete  some 
great  public  improvements  begun  on  the 
faith  that  the  borrowing  capacity  would  be 
increased  and  not  decreased. 

"We  assert  that  under  the  single  tax  or 
any  partial  application  of  it.  such  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Herrick-Schaap  Bill,  rents  will 
not  be  reduced  permanently,  but  will  be 
appreciably  increased,  for  lenders  will  demand 
a  bigger  return  than  at  present  from  bor- 
rowers on  this  security. 

"We  assert  that  the  Herrick-Schaap 
Bill  will  materially  increase  congestion, 
rather  than  relieve  it,  as  was  the  case  under 
a  similar  bill  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia." 

It  is  pointed  out,  too,  by  The  Times  that 

"if   the   tax  on   city  buildings   is  halved,  it 

will  be  necessary   to  raise   the  rate  on  the 

farmers'  land  in  order  to  keep  the  direct  tax 

fair."     The    Times    also  contends   that    the 

proposed  law  would  increase  the  burdens  of 

the  small  house-owners,  as  well  as  those  of 

the  millionaires.    Even  if  the  new  tax  should 

lower  rents  somewhat,  it  would  still  remain 

to    be    considered,    observes     The   Eveninu 

Post,    "whether   the  amount  thus  gained  would  be  sufficient    to 

justify  even  a  serims  consideration  of  a  far-reaching  change  in 

our  whole  system  of  taxation." 

The  Evening  Post,  however,  looks  with  some  favor  on  a  sub- 
stitute proposition,  recognizing  the  peculiar  nature  of  land- 
values,  but  dealing  with  it  by  putting  "a  reasonable  tax  on  the 
future  'unearned  inc  ement'  accruing  to  such  values."  The 
plan  suggested  "would  make  the  present  value  of  land  a  starting- 
point,  and  on  the  increase  of  value  of  any  parcel  o\er  its  present 
value  there  would  be  levied  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
t  he  general  tax-rate.  This  would  gradually  become  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  and  would  to  a  corresponding  extent  reduce 
the  tax-rate  on  buildings."  But  The  Times  will  have  none  of 
this.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  is  not  sure  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  an  "unearned  increment."  Most  increments,  it  thinks, 
"are  the  result  of  investment  of  capital  with  the  use  of  liberal 
portions  of  patience  and  discretion."  Besides,  "there  are 
decrements  as  well  as  increments  in  real-estate  operations.  Is 
the  decrements?"  And  another  New  York  daily,  Tin  Journal 
of  Commerce,  thinks  that  such  measures  as  the  Herrick-Schaap 
Bill,  and  those  proposing  the  taxation  of  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment," can  "lead  only  to  business  disturbance  and  popular 
disappointment."  In  laet,  it  knows  "no  way  of  making  rents 
low  and  house-room  plenty,  or  of  taking  for  the  state  every  in- 
crease ni  value,  without  discouraging  the  ownership  of  propertj  ." 
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ALL  ABOARD! 

-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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THE  BALTIMORE    PLATFORM. 

Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globc-Demacral. 


A    "FORWARD-LOOKING"    PRESIDENT. 


LIMITING  THE    PURE  FOOD  LAW 

f~MjOUR  may  be  "bleached"  without  violation  of  the 
\  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  says  the  Supreme  Court, 
if  the  poisonous  material  added  in  the. bleaching  process 
is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  harm  the  infants,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm  in  the  great  family  of  consumers.  That  this  decision 
will  hamper  Government  prosecutions  no  one  denies,  but  at  the 
same  time  many  seem  to  feel  that  the  public  will  not  suffer 
seriously.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  indeed,  is  sure  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "has  killed  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law,"  and  expects  every 
adulterator  to  "hail  this  decision  witli  extravagant  expressions 
of  delight";  and  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  regrets  the  tendency 
of  such  decisions  "always  to  restrict  and  minimize  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  public  by  the  statute."  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  declares  it  is  only  keeping  to  the  plain  words  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  when  it  holds  that  under  it 
Federal  inspectors  can  not  condemn  "bleached."  flour,  unless 
they  prove  that  the  flour  contains  enough  poisonous  ingredients 
added  in  bleaching  to  injure  health.  The  principle  here  stated 
is,  of  course,  looked  upon  as  a  precedent  to  govern  other  similar 
cases.  It  will  mean,  according  to  the  Washington  dispatches, 
that  instead  of  merely  proving  the  presence  of  the  poison  in 
an  article  of  food,  prosecutors  must  prove  that  the  poison,  in 
the  proportions  used,  and  under  the  conditions  of  consumption, 
actually  endangers  the  consumer.  And  the  effect  will  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  unnamed  Department  of  Agriculture  officials,  "to 
require  much  more  expert  testimony  in  practically  every  case 
the  Government  prosecutes  for  violation  of  the  Pure  Food 
Law,  and  consequently  the  winning  of  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  suits."  For  such  reasons  the  New  York  Sun  thinks 
it  "probable  that  yesterday's  decision  will  be  received  with 
c  thusiasm  by  many  manufacturers  who  have  formerly  been 
hampered  by  difficulties  'in  the  way  of  'doctoring'  and  that 
the  Department  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  deal  with  cases  in 
which  violations  of  the  law  are  not  flagrant  and  indisputable." 
Yet  the  New  York  Tribune  does  not  see  that  the  decision  makes 
the  law  "impossible  to  enforce,"  "and  if  it  does,  then  the  remedy 
remains  of  amending  the  law."    And  it  says: 

"The  court  has  construed  the  law  to  be  one  intended  to  pro- 
tect health.  It  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  it  does  protect  health. 
If  the  present  law  is  insufficient,  then  the  country  will  see  that 
an  adequate  law  is  adopted." 


The  case  which  arouses  this  discussion  originated,  so  the 
press  dispatches  inform  us,  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Western  Missouri.  "The  Government  sought  to  condemn 
625  sacks  of  Hour  bleached  by  the  Lexington  Mills  Company  by 
the  so-called  'Alsop  process.'  '  It  was  claimed  by  the  prosecu- 
tion "that  in  bleaching  the  flour  to  give  it  a  color  to  hide  its 
inferiority  certain  nitrates  or  poisonous  ingredients  were  added, 
and  that  this  violated  the  law,  no  matter  what  the  quantity," 
in  this  case  said  to  be  but  1.8  parts  to  1,000,000.  The  trial 
court  so  held,  and,  following  instructions,  the  jury  condemned 
the  flour.  But  "the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
District  Court  erred,  and  so  did  the  Supreme  Court."  In  the 
opinion  read  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  our  highest  court  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  wording  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  forbidding  the 
sale  of  food  containing  "any  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredients  which  may  render  such  article  injurious 
to  health,"  and  proceeds,  as  quoted  in  the  press: 

"The  instruction  of  the  trial  court  permitted  this  statute  to 
be  read  without  the  final  and  qualifying  words  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  article  upon  health.  If  Congress  had  so  intended 
the  provision  would  have  stopt  with  the  condemnation  of  food 
which  contained  any  added  deleterious  ingredient.  It  only 
condemned  food  containing  an  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  when  such  addition  might  render  the  food 
injurious  to  health 

"In  thus  describing  the  offense,  Congress  doubtless  took  into 
consideration  that  flour  may  be  used  in  many  ways — in  bread, 
cake,  gravy,  broth,  etc.  It  may  be  consumed  when  prepared  as 
food  by  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  well 
and  the  sick;  and  it  is  intended  that  if  any  flour,  because  of  any 
added  poisonous  or  other  deleterious  ingredient,  may  possibly 
injure  the  health  of  any  of  these,  it  shall  come  within  the  ban 
of  the  statute. 

"If  it  can  not  by  any  possibility,  when  the  facts  are  reasonably 
considered,  injure  the  health  of  any  consumer,  such  flour,  tho 
having  a  small  addition  of  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients, 
may  not  be  condemned  under  the  act.  This  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words." 

Several  of  the  daily  papers  find  upon  looking  into  this  opinion 
that  it  does  not  threaten  so  serious  a  curtailment  of  the  Pure 
Food  Law's  efficiency  as  the  tone  of  the  earlier  Washington  dis- 
patches seemed  to  intimate.  Thus  the  Newark  News  finds  the 
decision  logical,  reasonable,  and  conclusive.  It  "does  not  affect 
the  great  body  of  the  law,  which  deals  with  attempts  at  frauds," 
tho  it  "has  practical  corollaries  that  will  greatly  hamper  the 
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fJovernmenrt  in  iis  atterapl  to  maintain  libels  against  manu- 
irera  of  processed  Foods  and  drugs."  The  New  Fork  Boeh- 
Poet  makes  a  similar  point,  and   Ttu   Journal  of  Comnu 

obsen  i  s 

"There  are  many  things  used  in  food  which  arc  injurious  taken 
by  themselves  in  any  quantity,  l>ut  arc  harmless  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  exist  there  naturally  or  are  artificially  added. 
If  they  are  added  a>  adulterants  for  disguise  or  preservative  or 
for  flavor,  and  are  by  tlieniselvesinjurious.it  might  beasufficienl 
safeguard  to  have  their  presence  certified  in  the  labels. 

"To  require  their  injurious  character  in  the  proportion  used 
to  be  proved  in  every  case  may  be  troublesome  and  expensive. 
but  to  prohibit  their  use  altogether  when  they  are  acknowledged 
to  l>e  harmless  might  be  more  costly  to  consumers  as  well  as  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  Making  food  products  attractive 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  taste  without  injuring  their  nutritive  quality 
or  making  them  deleterious  to  health  may  render  them  more 
marketable  and  more  profitable  to  provide,  to  the  greater  sat- 
isfaction of  mam  consumers.  The  object  of  the  law  is  not  to 
prescrihe  the  manner  of  providing  or  preparing  food  for  consump- 
tion, hut  to  prevent  fraud  or  injury  to  health  in  purveying  it. 
An  ingredient  in  food  may  be  poisonous  in  itself  without  making 
the  food  poisonous,  hut  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  they 
are  eating  and  drinking." 

But  Dr.  Wiley  views  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  as  a  serious 
defeat  in  the  campaign  for  pure  food.  Under  this  ruling,  he 
di  -lares, 

A  man  may  add  traces  of  arsenic  to  food  with  impunity. 
Strychnin  and  other  drugs  of  a  poisonous  character  can  also 
be  thus  added.  The  fault,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  consists  in  the  phrase  'which  may  prove  harmful  to 
health.'  The  people  should  call  on  Congress  immediately  to 
strike  out  that  phrase. 

"The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  land. 
Xo  appeal  except  to  Congress  itself  can  be  taken  from  its  deci- 
sions. If  Congress  wall  repeal  the  above  phrase,  the  Food  Law 
will  he  stronger  than  before. 

"  Happily  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  manufacturers  prevents  this 
decision  from  being  a  general  threat.     It  is  true  that  every 


adulterator  will  hail  this  decision  with  extravagant  expressions 

of  delight.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  millers  of  this  country 
will  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  this  decision,  and  will  continue 
to  regard  Hour  as  a  product  of  the  milling  of  wheat  and  not  as  a 
synthetic  product  of  the  laboratory." 

The  New  York  Globe,  which  lias  been  conducting  a  pure-food 
campaign  of  its  own,  does  not  join  in  Dr.  Wiley's  criticism  of 
the  court,  hut  holds  that  Congress  must  change  the  wording 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.    As  The  Globe  asks: 

'Are  we  to  allow  food-manufacturers  to  prescribe  poisons 
for  us  without  other  check  than  a  vague  provision  of  law  which 
puts  upon  us  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  concoctions  they 
make  up  have  no  immediate  ill  effect?  Every  one  familiar 
with  litigation  in  food  cases  knows  that  as  many  commercial 
experts  can  he  marshaled  on  one  side  as  on  the  other  side  of 
such  a  question  as  this,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  average  court 
can  be  so  confused  by  their  testimony  as  to  render  reasonable 
consideration  of  the  matter  at  issue  difficult,  to  say  the  least. 

"We  venture  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  us  do  not  want 
poisons  added  to  our  food,  whatever  the  quantity.  Thej'  are 
not  necessary  from  an  economic  standpoint.  They  are  nearh 
always  a  cover  for  fraud.  The  use  of  them  should  be  forbidden 
without  qualification.  All  thai  Congress  has  to  do  is  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  law  these  eight  words,  which  may  render  such 
article  injurious  to  health.'  Nature  and  the  doctors  give  us 
all  the  poisons  we  can  safely  take  into  our  systems." 

It  is  no  less  apparent  to  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  Pure  Food  Law  must  now  be  amended 
in  behalf  of  human  stomachs.  If  not,  the  New  York  Press 
seems  to  think  it  will  become  a  veritable  bonanza  for  the  legal 
profession : 

"When  the  Supreme  Court  lays  down  in  the  matter  of  food 
the  principle  of  reasonable  adulteration,  so  to  speak,  just  like 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade,  then  begins  the  legal  maze  into 
which  lawyers  may  enter  for  a  lifetime  of  wandering,  leading 
their  clients  through  new  and  ever  newer  mysteries  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  pay  the  bills." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


John  Iasd  can  toll  anybody  how  to  escape  being  misquoted. — Pensacola 

The   present    condition   in   baseball   raises  writers  of  the  sport    to   the 
dignity  of  war  correspondents. — New  York  Telegraph. 

Politics."  says  Boss  Joseph  Cassidy,  "is  the  greatest  charity  in  the 
world."     Sure,  and  it  begins  right  at  home. —  Washington  Post. 

What  good  is  a  bachelor'.' — Secretary  Daniels 

!'or  income-tax  purposes  he  is  worth  $io  a  year  more  to  the  Government 
i  ian  a  married  man. — New  York  World. 

I .'  inuon  authors  have  formed  a  union. 
and  the  reading  public  is  praying  bard 
lor  a  strike. — Columbia  Stair 

The  Interstate  Commerce Commis- 
nion's  rate  decision  apparently  is  com- 
ing by  slow  freight. — New   York  World. 

Despite  Doc  Eliot's  contempt  for 
the  Garden  of   Eden   story,   lie  can't 

s.i  \  Adam  and  Eve's  sojourn  there  was 
fruitless,      ('alumina  Slate. 

Newest   big    baseball    organization 

must  change  its  name  to  the  Con- 
federate League  if  it  wants  any  South- 
ern sympathy.    -Columbia  State. 

I'm:  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
bandit  Castillo  could  be  solved  by  an\ 
VaUdeVlUe  manager  in  rat  her  less  than  a 

•■I  i      \  i  a  )  ork  Evening  Post. 

No    fault     can     be    found     with   John 

i. in  is  pollcj  of  silence  The  condi- 
tions be  is  witnessing  in  Mexico  are 
Unspeakable.      Kansas   Citu  Journal 

\  PENNSYLVANIA  negro  w  ho  was  being 

prepared  for  burial  gave  a   yell  and 

rushed    from    the    room.       \    hen    must 

have  cackled  outside      Columbia  Slab 

\l  M(i  old  lias  succeeded  in  lighting  an 
.  I  CtrlC  bulb  six  miles  aw  a. \  Hut  What 
rood  will  a  light  at  thai  distance  do  a 
man  '      Vashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Personal   investigation  reveals  that,  despite   the  new   Currency    Lav, 
X  still  remains  an  unknown  quantity. — Columbia  Stale. 

Mr.  Metz  says  a  "sensible  idea  can't   be  got   into  Congress  with  an 
ax."     It  can — with  an  ax  to  grind. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  England   insists  on   having  American  railwa\    men   to  head   its  lines 
there  are   many     we    could    gladly  spare. — Columbia    State. 

Hcehta   in  Spanish   means    "garden";  in  Mexico  it   means  take  to  the 

woods. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman 


Meth.nKs     X 
heat*   a   noise 
1'iKe     someone 
CUTTING- 
\  Scnethin^ 

down 


SPEAKING   in     TBEB8  AMI  HATCHETS. 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Posl. 


Mit.  BRYAN  is  working  hard  on  the 
job.  but  he  must  get  mighty  fidget  > 
when  he  hears  a  train-whistle  blow. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

w  11  it  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 

industrial  plant  that  was  going  to  move 
across  the  Canadian  border  if  the  tariff 

was  reduced'.'   -  Chicagu  News 

The  only  explanation  we  can  offer 
of  the  sudden  Ecuadorian  revolt  is 
that  either  the  treasur.x  is  full  or  the 
rebels   were       Columbia  State. 

The  undercurrent  of  Al  Jennings's 

platform  remarks  suggests  that  Okla- 
homa should  elect  him  Governor  in 
order  to  avoid  trouble  later.—  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mexico's  press-agent  lias  made  B 
lin.il.  desperate  bid  for  interest  in 
that  Country.  He  announces  that 
Mexico  has  no  wan-poets  Clereland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Ella    Flaqo  Young,   a   suffragist 

insists  upon  paying  an  income  tax 
tho  she  is  exempt,  while  Dr.  Anna 
Shaw  insists  she  will  not  pa]  the  tax 
tho  she  is  liable  And  yet  there  are 
(hose  who  tear  that  if  the  women  are 
enfranchised  they  will  vote  sis  a  unit1 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 
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BRITISH   PRESS  ON   BENTON'S  FATE 


1->HE  KILLING  of  William  S.  Benton,  a  British  subject, 
by  the  leader  of  the  Mexican  revolutionists,  or  at  his 
order,  has  naturally  moved  the  London  press  very 
deeply,  but  while  as  a  rule  they  do  not  agree  in  toto  with  President 
Wilson's  Mexican  policy,  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  well- 
known  maxim  of  Premier  Asquith  and  echo  his  words,  "Wait 
and  see."  At  the  same  time  the  general  opinion  in  European 
circles  is  that  the  United  States  is  under  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility in  upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  many  of  them 
see  it,  President  Wilson  has  not  only  given  tacit  encouragement 
to  Villa  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  Huerta,  but  has  supplied 
him  with  arms,  and  so  can  not  entirely  shirk  the  responsibility 
for  his  consequent  acts.  Then,  too,  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  bar  out  other  Powers  who  might  restore  order  or  at  least 
save  the  lives  of  their  own  subjects.  As  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  "Thunderer," 
remarks: 

"The  nation  which  demands  respect  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  a  particular  obligation  to  the  other  Powers.  In  regard 
to  the  murder  of  foreign  residents  in  Mexico,  the  obligation  is 
made  heavier  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  which  upholds  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  deliberately  conniving  at  a  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  faction  by  whom  these  murders  are  being 
committed.  This  fact  surely  imposes  direct  responsibility  on  the 
Government  in  question. 

"It  is  easy  to  believe  that  President  Wilson  is  seriously  ex- 
ercised by  such  developments  of  a  situation  that  is  anxious 
and  perplexing  in  every  aspect,  but  it  is  evident  if  the  trouble 
is  not  to  grow  immeasurably  that  some  other  policy  than  that  of 
patience  and  moral  influence,  supplemented  by  a  replenishing  of 
the  rebel  ammunition-wagons,  must  be  adopted  in  Mexico 
quickly." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  more  openly  assails  what  it  claims  to 
be  "the  listless  inertness  of  the  Washington  policy"  in  Mexico, 
and  inquires: 

"How  long,  we  may  ask,  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  propose  to  allow  Mexico  to  flounder  in  her  present  morass 
of  anarchy?  It  is  true  his  fellow  citizens  are  themselves  the 
chief  sufferers  by  the  chaos;  they  are  not  merely  permitted,  but 
encouraged,  to  spread  all  over  the  country;  but  they  are  not  the 
only  sufferers.  British  commerce,  British  interests,  British 
property,  British  lives  have  been  endangered,  and  now  a  British 
subject — Benton — has  been  brutally  murdered,  and  the  fate  of 
others  is  in  grave  doubt." 

It  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  bandit  Villa  has  positively 
been  taken  as  a  protege  by  the  United  States,  and  bitterly  says: 

"What  reason  is  there  to  think  similar  outrages  will  not  be 
committed  in  future  as  long  as  every  Mexican  bandit  who  is 
able  to  extort  money  by  terrorism  is  free,  and  even  invited, 
to  spend  it  on  purchasing  arms  in  the  United  States?  What 
prospect  does  the  President  see  of  peace  and  security  being  re- 
established in  Mexico  while  his  policy  is  confined  to  stimulating 
the  various  combatants  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves?" 

The  American  public  is  credited  with  a  full  sense  of  indignation 
at  what  they  style  Benton's  "murder,"  and  we  read  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"The  deed  sent  a  shock  through  the  nation  whose  honor  is 
in  President  Wilson's  hands.  It  can  not  but  realize  what  is 
implied  by  mere  'disclaiming  of  responsibility  for  Villa's  doings.' 
Effective  and  decisive  action  is  as  urgently  demanded  by  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  as  by  our  own,  and  neither  Govern- 
ment, we  are  certain,  can  withstand  the  universal  outcry  against 
leaving  this  act  of  barbarity  unpunished." 


The  question  of  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs  has  naturally 
come  to  the  front  in  the  London  [tress  discussions.  It  is  unani- 
mously agreed  that  such  a  step  only  belongs  to  the  Government 
at  Washington.  The  London  Morning  Post,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  Conservative  papers,  has  always  denounced  the  policy  of 
President  Wilson  as  "absolutely  unintelligible,"  and  in  a  recent 
editorial  remarks  of  this  policy: 

"It  has  all  the  appearance  of  encouragement  to  anarchy, 
civil  war,  and  murder  of  foreign  residents  in  Mexico.  If  the 
United  States  feels  unable  to  interfere  and  can  not  take  measures 
to  protect  subjects  of  other  foreign  Governments,  it  would 
surely  be  reasonable  of  it  to  intimate  to  those  other  Govern- 
ments that  this  is  the  case.  Other  Governments  could  then 
take  their  own  measures  and  probably  quickly  agree  as  to  what 
they  should  be. 

"The  moment  has  now  come,  we  imagine,  where  President 
Wilson's  countrymen  share  the  expectation  cherished  in  England 
that  President  Wilson  will  either  announce  his  plan  for  obtaining 
security  for  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico  or  de- 
clare that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  are  not  opposed  to  action  by  other  countries  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  their  own  subjects  in  Mexico." 

The  comment  of  the  London  Times  is  more  calm  and  dis- 
passionate, and  runs  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  the  custom  of  this  Government  or  this  country  to 
come  to  definite  judgment  upon  alleged  crimes  committed 
against  her  citizens  until  the  facts  are  fully  established  upon 
evidence.  When  the  State  Department's  inquiry  has  been 
completed  in  accordance  with  those  general  principles  of  im- 
partiality and  justice  which  the  English  and  American  law 
equally  recognize,  and  which  the  conscience  and  the  feelings  of 
the  two  peoples  equally  honor,  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  make  up 
our  minds  upon  the  quality  of  the  deed  and  to  secure  such 
satisfaction  as  it  may  demand. 

"This  course,  we  are  confident,  will  commend  itself  to  all 
sections  of  responsible  opinion  in  the  United  States.  That 
opinion  is  already  deeply  moved  by  the  first  reports  of  Benton's 
end.  Should  they  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  expect  us  to 
require  and  obtain  the  punishment  of  all  those  responsible  for 
the  murder,  as  we  would  expect  and  require  the  Washington 
Government  to  do  had  Benton  been  an  American  and  not  a 
British  citizen. 

"It  would  despise  us  were  we  capable  for  any  consideration 
of  overlooking  the  murder  of  a  fellow  subject.  To  secure  just 
punishment  for  such  an  offense,  wherever  it  is  committed,  is 
among  the  first  and  most  elementary  duties  of  every  civilized 
State.  We  feel  assured  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  American  nation  in  seeing  that  it  is  discharged." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
told  the  Parliament  that  England  did  not  hold  the  United 
States  responsible  for  Villa's  acts,  nor  would  England  intervene 
in  Mexico.     As  he  put  it: 

"Before  this  incident  occurred  the  United  States  Government 
had,  at  our  request,  imprest  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalist party  in  Mexico  the  necessity  of  respecting  the 
lives  of  foreigners.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  fact  that  we 
are  communicating  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  of  course  imply  that  it  has  any  responsibility  for  what 
has  taken  place.  Communication  has  been  made  because  the 
United  States  alone  can  in  those  circumstances  exercise  any 
influence  to  discover  the  truth  and  get  justice  done.  Juarez 
is  close  to  the  United  States  frontier,  and  we  have  ourselves  no 
means  of  exercising  influence  in  those  regions  under  existing 
circumstances. 

"I  am  still  in  communication  with  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington  and  with  the  United  States  Government  as  to 
what  further  steps  can  be  taken." 
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THE  BRITISH   MINISTRY   IN   PERIL 

THAT  CLOl  DS  .hi  gathering  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Liberal  Ministrj  in  England  may  be  thoughl  evidenl 
when  a  Liberal  paper  like  the  London  Daily  News  opens 
its  columns  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Nicholson,  parliamentary  correspondent 
of  the  London  w  li«>  writes  a  dark  prophecy  of  disaster  to 

Mr.  Asquith's  party.    The  peril  lies  in  the  fact  thai  Parliament 
ma)  adjourn  before  giving  the  necessarj   third    indorsement  to 


JOHN  bull — "  See  what  !!!■?-" 

— Herald  (Montreal). 

the  Hume  Rule  Bill.  If  that  happens,  the  work  must  all  be 
begun  over  again.  Home  Rule  will  be  postponed,  and  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  may  send  the  Liberals  into  the  wilderness.  So  con- 
fident are  the  Opposition  that  precisely  this  will  happen,  we 
ii  ad.  that  they  "have  circularized  their  agents  for  a  general 
election  in  May."  The  three  parliamentary  indorsements  of 
Home  Rule  must  be  in  successive  sessions,  as  Mr.  Nicholson 
explains: 

"The  Liberal.  Labor,  and  Nationalist  parties  have  fought  two 
years  to  get  bills  through  under  this  Act,  and.  if  they  are  to 
succeed  in  their  endeavor,  the  third  session,  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  place  the  bills  on  the.  statute-book,  must  not  come  to  an 
Untimely  end.  The  three  sessions  in  which  bills  opposed  by  the 
Lords  may  qualify  for  passage  under  the  Parliament  AH 
must  be  consecutive  sessions.  Between  any  one  of  the  three 
sessions  a  general  election  is  allowed  by  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
and  if  a  party  were  continued  in  power  by  such  an  election  they 
could  continue  with  their  Parliament  Act  Bills  in  the  first  ses- 
sion  of   the   new    Parliament    without    interruption." 

The  difficulties  attending  the  Liberal  Ministry  in  carrying 
measures  whose  importance  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  are  thus  detailed: 

"If  one  of  the  three  sessions  is  entered  on,  and  Parliament 
were  dissolved  before  the  hills  were  placed  on  the  statute-book, 
the  sequence  of  the  procedure  would  be  broken.  Then,  even  if 
the  Government  were  confirmed  in  power  by  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, they  would  have  no  other  course  in  the  new  Parliament 
than  to  begin  the  Parliament  Act  procedure  all  over  again.  To 
abandon  the  bills  on  which  they  had  gone  to  the  country  would 
be  a  confession  of  impotence. 

"Put  to  proceed  again  in  the  new  Parliament  with  the  Home 
Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bills  would  mean  another 
three    years    of    Parliament    Act     procedure    added    to     the    two 

years  now  ended;  that  is  to  say.  to  pass  these  bills  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  onlj  have  to  win  their  general  election,  but. 
would  in  the  long  run  have  pent  from  five  to  six  years  in  plow- 
ing the  sauds,  which  is  no  task  for  a  thrifty  husbandman.     Tho 


electorate,  which  does  not  for  the  most  pari  study  the  text  of 
Act-  ul  Parliament,  would  watch  with  amazement  the  years  pa-< 
by  with  nothing  of  achievement  to  mark  their  progress  and.  m 
their  disgust  at  such  a  barren  waste,  would  undoubtedly  seizo 
the  tirst  opportunity  of  Bending  the  Liberal  party  forth  into  the 
wilderness  again. 

"This  is  an  element  in  the  situation  on  the  Ministerial  side 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  understood,  and  it  is  a  binding 
reason  with  the  forces  behind  the  Government.  It  is  a  factor 
as  serious,  if  not  more  serious,  than  the  deep  antagonism  of 
Ulster  to  Home  Pule:  on  the  one  hand,  the  Liberal  and  Nation- 
alist parties  are  invited  to  commit  suicide;  on  the  other  hand. 
1'lster  stands  armed  for  resistance.  Thus,  on  a  prion  ground-. 
we  may  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  strategy  of  the  Opposition 
will  in  all  human  probability  be  directed  to  break  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  before  the  great  controversial  bills  are 
placed   on    the  statute-book." 

The  possibility  of  the  Liberal  parly's  destruction  is  thus 
calmly  considered : 

"If  (his  particular  session,  the  last  of  the  sequence  of  three, 
is  broken  by  any  other  cause  before  tin  Parliament  Act  Bills 
receive  the  royal  assent,  the  Liberal  party  will  be  destroyed.      If 

before  then  the  (iovernment  falls — whether  by  a  defeat  on  the 
navy  estimates,  against  which  the  Labor  party  mean  to  cast  a 
solid  vote,  whether  owing  to  an  international  crisis,  a  national 
railway  strike,  or  the  strange  labor  quarrel  which  now  loom- 
over  the  horizon  from  Africa — the  causes  which  the  Liberals 
hav  e  at    heart   are  lost." 


LLOYD-GEORGE  AND   THE  DUKES 

THE  FEUD  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  British  aristocracy  has  been  growing  hotter 
and  hotter,  until  now  he  attacks  them  personally  in  public 
speeches  and  makes  it  evident  that  his  purpose  tends  toward  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  complete  democratiza- 
tion of  Britain.  The  feeling  is  running  so  high  that  the  London 
Times  has  come  out  strongly  against  him  and  is  applauded  by 
a  powerful  weekly  of  the  Chancellor's  own  party,  the  London 
Spectator.  "Oh.  these  dukes,  how  they  harass  me!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Lloyd-Creorge  in  a  recent  speech  at  Glasgow,  and  the  dukes 
seem  to  have  much  the  same  feeling  about  him.  His  ostensible 
grievance  is  that  the  dukes  and  other  landed  proprietors  are 
following  the  example  of  William  Rufus.  who  created  his  New 
Purest  by  driving  the  poor  off  Ihe  land  to  make  room  for  his 
game-preserves.      The  Chancellor's  most  recent  attack  on  men  of 
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Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

land  and  title  is  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  whose 
property  he  recently  visited,  and  in  speaking  of  that  noble- 
man's domain  norl  h  of  t  he  Tweed  he  accuses  t  he  Duke  of  playing 
B  dishonest  trick  in  offering  his  game-forests  to  the  (iovernment 
at  a  price  that  seemed  low,  but  was  not.  to  discredit  the 
Chancellor's  claim  that  valuable  lands  were  given  over  to 
game.     The  Chancellor  scores  the  Duke's  offer  in  these  words: 
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"When  the  Government  talk  of  doing  things  to  redress  the 
wrong  to  the  Highlands  he  treats  it  as  a  great  practical  joke, 
and  all  the  obsequious  and  feather-headed  mocking-birds  of 
the  Tory  party  rend  the  forest  with  their  laughter.  Is  thai  I  lie 
way  to  treat  it?  He  has  done  more  than  that.  I  am  told  that 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  worth  now  22s.  (id.  an  acre  shows  that 
it  is  Dot  worth  cultivating.  Twenty-two  shillings  sixpence  an 
acre  for  what?  NTol  (or  the  glens,  lie  has  thrown  in  every 
mountain,  every  crag,  in  order  to  make  his  acreage.  If  it  were 
only  worth  22s.  (id.  an  acre,  does  that  mean  thai  it  is  not  to  be 
reclaimed?  This  nobleman  has  asked  £479,000  for  just  the  lean 
scraggy  end   of  the   whole  of  the  huge 

joint  up  there.  Shortly  before  that  he 
had  overlooked  that  his  trustees  had 
sent  us  a  valuation  for  death-duty  pur- 
poses of  the  whole  estate,  the  good  and 
the  bad.  They  had  sent  if  on  oath. 
They  had  sworn  that  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  the  whole  of  the  million 
acres  were  worth  £400,000.  What  does 
In  mean':'  Does  he  mean  to  suggest  that 
his  trustees  had  committed  perjury  by 
swearing  that  the  land  was  only  worth 
one-third  of  what  it  was  really  worth? 
There  has  never  been  such  a  ease  since 
the  days  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  means.  Here  is  a. 
Government,  purely  in  the  interests  of 
the  Highlands,  purely  in  the  interests, 
of  the  whole  of  the  community,  bringing 
forward  proposals  for  reclaiming  land, 
which  is  waste  at  the  present  moment. 
to  enrich  the  reserves  of  the  nation 
and  plant  back  again  the  sturdy  popu- 
lation. You  can  get  the  children  there 
at  any  rate,  and  gradually  you  will 
build  up  again  a  fine  sturdy  race  of 
men  for  the  nation,  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  hour  of  need.  This 
noble  Duke  says,  'Here's  my  chance.' 
What  to  do?  His  chance  to  wipe  out 
the  stain  upon  the  family  escutcheon? 
No,  his  chance  to  get  a  part  of  the 
••ash  which  is  designed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  redress  that  wrong  perpetrated 
by,  his  ancestors.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
this  has  happened  in  Sutherlandshire.  In  the  red  days  the 
chieftains  had  the  right  to  hang  their  subjects.  In  1748  the 
Government  thought  they  had  better  take  that  away  from 
them,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  claimed  £10,000  compen- 
sation. He  got  £1,000.  When  I  read  a  story  like  that  I  tell 
you  what  strikes  me — the  patience  with  which  the  people  have 
always  endured  great  injustice." 

But  the  Chancellor  declares  that  a  change  is  at  hand,  and 
he  speaks  as  follows  of  the  coming  retribution: 

"Go  outside  the  Highlands,  you  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men — I  wonder  if  there  is  not  an  odd  million — working  un- 
ceasingly for  wages  that  barely  bring  them  enough  bread  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  family  above  privation.  Generation 
after  generation  they  see  their  children  wither  before  their  eyes 
for  lack  of  air,  light,  and  space,  which  is  denied  them  by  men  who 
have  square  miles  of  it  for  their  own  use.  Take  our  cities,  the 
great  cities  of  a  great  Empire.  Right  in  the  heart  of  them 
everywhere  you  have  ugly  quagmires  of  human  misery,  seething, 
rotting,  at  last  fermenting.  We  pass  them  by  every  day  on  our 
way  to  our  comfortable  homes.  We  forget  that  divine  justice 
never  passed  by  a  great  wrong.  You  can  hear,  carried  by  the 
breezes  from  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west,  ominous 
rumbling.  The  chariots  of  retribution  are  drawing  nigh.  How 
1  irg  will  all  these  injustices  last  fer  myriads  cf  men,  women, 
and  children  created  in  the  image  of  God — how  long?  I  believe 
it  is  coming  to  an  end." 

The  rage  of  the  nobility  at  such  words  and,  worse,  such  plans 
a  ad  actual  deeds  by  "a  small  Welsh  lawyer  hoisted  by  the 
chance  of  politics"' into  the  post  once  occupied  by  England's 
proudest  names  is  not  felt  merely  by  the  people  "whose 
rights  he  is  preparing  to  violate,"  but  by  such  a  leading  organ 
as  the  London  Times,  which  lays  aside  for  a  moment  its  ha- 
bitual   reserve    in    criticizing    a   Minister    of    the    Crown,    and 


speaks  as 
dukes: 


follows   on     I  lie  subject  of    Lloyd-(  ieorge's  distaste  for 


LLOYD-GEORGE,   THE  MODERN   MOSES. 

Leading  the  people  out  of  the  land  of  bondage 
— Review  of  Reviews  (I  ondon). 


"Mr.    Lloyd-George's  horror  of  those  who  happen  to  occup; 

this  position,  for  which   they  are    nol    responsible,  is  so  fanatical 

and  unreasoning  thai  it  amounts  to  a  flxl   idea  such  as  is  do 

scribed  by  writers  on  mental  pathology  as  an  obsession.  lie 
seems  to  suffer  from  t  he  delusion  t  hat  they  persecute  him,  and 
he  returns  to  them  again  and  again  with  morbid  iteration. 
He  suppresses  other  1, anies,  hut.  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
abuse    dukes.      The    Dukes    (if    Northumberland,    Bedford,    and 

Sutherland,  and  one  or  two  more  have 
all  keen  held  up  to  public  odium  in 
a  similar  way  with  the  aid  of  misrepre- 
sentation. 

"When  a  Cabin  el  Minister  occupying 
•  r.e  of  Ike  high*  st  posts  under  I  he 
(  rown     systematically    cultivates    this 

spirit    and    employs    these     methods     to 

promote  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
his  colleagues  can  not  divest  themselves 
of  their  responsibility.  They  must 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  debases  pub- 
lic life  and  discredits  not  only  them- 
selves, but  the  whole  country,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  observers." 

The  Time*  describes  Premier  Asquilh 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Grey  as  being 
ashamed  of  Lloyd-George's  antics,  and 
we  read: 

"The  feelings  of  dukes  are  not  what 
matters  most.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
whole  conduct  of  public  life.  Less  than 
eight  months  ago  the  House  of  Com- 
mons solemnly  accepted  expressions  of 
regret  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  a 
business  transaction  from  which  he 
sought  to  obtain  an  unearned  increment 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  a  transaction 
which  he  had  not  revealed  to  the  House 
while  leading  it  to  believe  that  he  had. 
We  hoped  the  lesson  might  do  him  good, 
and  that  having  felt  the  lash  of  calumny, 
of  which  he  bitterly  complained,  he 
would  not  use  it  too  freely  himself  in  future.  We  seem  to  have 
misjudged  his  character.  His  tongue  is  still  'like  a  sharp  razor 
working  deceitfully.' 

"We  suggest  to  the  Premier  that  the  continued  systematic 
use  of  these  methods  of  promoting  the  Government's  policy 
does  not  consort  with  the  dignity  and  good  name  of  his  Adrri:.- 
istration  or  reflect  credit  on  the  cause  which  they  are  employed 
to  support." 

Some  Liberal  organs  in  London  have  not  pretended  to  defend 
their  Liberal  Chancellor,  and  the  two  most  powerful  weeklies 
of  the  metropolis,  altho  presumably  opposed  in  political  views, 
are  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  this  Minister.  Thus 
we  read  in   The  Spectator: 

"Ministers  seldom  expose  themselves  to  so  weil-deserved 
castigations  as  The  Times  has  administered.  The  Chancellor 
is  not  only  incapable  of  accurate  statement,  but  his  explanations 
invariably  aggravate  the  offense.  Whether  persons  or  facts  or 
figures  are  in  question  he  is  equally  incorrigible  and  impenitently 
inaccurate." 

The  Saturday  Review-is  even  more  emphatic  in  its  declaration 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  absolutely  destitute  of  what  is  known 
a ;  a  sense  of  honor.     To  quote: 

"To  him  honor  is  an  aristocratic  bauble  rightly  despised  by 
a  people's  champion.  But  he  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  altho  he  may  use  his  robes  of  office  to  cover  his  own  defect 
he  has  no  right  to  drag  them  in  the  mud.  Statesmen  will 
have  to  wear  them  after  l.im.  It  is  not  decent  that  he  should 
remain  in  office  if  he  is  so  sunk  as  to  use  methods  and  argu- 
ments for  which  our  language  has  hitherto  lacked  a  name. 
That  the  wearer  of  a  Chancellor's  robes  should  snarl  and 
yelp  in  this  manner  is  an  outrage  which  has  been  borne  too 
long." 
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RAILWAYS   AND   MALARIA   IN   INDIA 

EVERY  ONE  ADMIRES  the  wonders  that  have  been 
wrought  in  India  by  the  British,  who  have  built  mam- 
moth irrigation  canals,  huge  railroad  and  other  systems 
of  communication,  and  gigantic  industries;  hut  the  fact  that 
such  developments  have  produced  evils  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions which  are  menacing  the  health  and  future  well-being  of 
the  natives  of  Hindustan  is  not  so  widely  advertised.  In  East 
and  West  (Bombay),  however,  we  find  an  article  contributed  by 
Francis  H.  Skrine,  an  Englishman  who  served  a  lifetime  in 
Bengal  and  rose  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  in  which  the  dark  aspects  of  British  rule  in  India 
are  graphically  sketched.  He  says  thai  "after  150  years  of 
British  rule,  78  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Bengal  (one  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous  provinces  of  India  I  are  chronic  suffer- 
ers from  fever  and  spleen  diseases,"  and  thai  this  condition  is 
entirely  due  to  British  folly  in  blindly  developing  means  of 
communication,  irrigation  canals,  and  industries.  He  supports 
his  statement  by  showing  how  Bengal,  before  the  advent  of 
British  rule,  was  healthy  and  happy,  and  by  pointing  out  how 
British  policies  have  served  to  make  it  unhealthy  and  unhappy. 
To  quote  his  interesting  article: 

"Half  a  century  ago  the  population  of  Bengal  was  wholly 
rural;  food  prices  maintained  a  satisfactory  level,  and  that 
province  mighl   be  considered  fairly  prosperous. 

"Between  lN>">(i  and  1864,  however,  the  East  Indian  and 
Eastern  Bengal  Railways  were  constructed  athwart  the  coun- 
try's water-shed  with  very  inadequate  provision  by  way  of 
bridges  and  culverts.  A  network  of  embanked  roads  interfered 
as  seriously  with  drainage.  Meanwhile  population  steadily 
increased,  and  interna]  traffic  l>y  rail,  steamer,  and  road  promoted 
the  dissemination  of  malaria.  Jute  cultivation  extended,  trench- 
ing on    the  area    under   food   grains;    and    the  stagnant    pools   in 

which  this  plant  is  steeped  became  masses  of  putrid  vegetation. 

In  other  parts  of  India  canal-  raised  the  level  of  sulisoil  water. 
Every  condition  was  developed  for  breeding  malaria  and  spread- 
ing it  in  all  directions. 

'Nor  was  the  pest  long  in  making  its  appearance.  Burdwan 
became  a  hot-bed  of  fever  in  1861,  and  the  disease  spread  rapidly 
to  adjacenl  disl ricts. 

"The  Governmenl   took  alarm,  and  appointed  an  Epidemic 

fever  Commission,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  (he  causes 
of    malaria    an. I      Uggesl     remedies.      Their    report     proved    that 


medical  science  was  still  in  its  infancy.  It  attributed  the 
disease  to  •miasma,'  polluted  water,  the  consumption  of  farina- 
ceous food,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  contagion.  Among  remedial 
measures  recommended  were  the  reduction  of  superfluous 
moisture  in  the  soil  by  means  of  drainage,  improved  water 
supply,  and  the  clearance  of  obstructions  iti  river-beds  which 
stood  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 

"None  was  carried  out:  and  the  only  step  adopted  was  the 
free  distribution  and  sale  of  quinin  at  cost  price.  And  so 
malaria   pursued  its  death-dealing  course  unchecked.  " 

Mr.  Skrine  says  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  accuse  the  mosquito 
of  spreading  malaria  and  not  taking  into  account  the  condi- 
tions that  breed  the  pestiferous  insect — conditions  which  the 
British  Governmenl  is  fast  multiplying,  and  not  decreasing. 
He  thus  lambasts  official  apologists  who  would  derive  comfort 
by  merely  abusing  the  mosquito; 

"In  Bengal  .  .  .  depopulation,  with  a  huge  malaria  death- 
rate,  has  been  operating  for  many  years;  but  is  it  due  to  bacteria 
alone? 

"Dr.  Bentley  thinks  that  anophelines  would  not  have  multi- 
plied   had   they   not    found   a    suitable  culture-ground.      The  soil 

of  Bengal  is  impoverished  because  it  no  longer  receives  an  annual 
coat  of  fertilizing  silt;  its  rivers  have  been  obstructed  by  rail- 
ways, embanked  roads,  and  cultivation.  In  the  Eastern  districts 
jute  plantations  and  processes  of  manufacture  have  made  the 
whole  country  a  hot-bed  of  malaria.  His  inference  is  that 
fevers    will    disappear    only    when    the    ancient    river    system    is 

restored  and  supplemented  by  drainage-canals. 

"These  conclusions  were  borne  out  by  Dr.  Fry.  who  declared 
that  a  direct  relation  had  been  established  between  the  depth 
of  the  subsoil  water  and  the  multiplication  of  noxious  parasite* 

"Sir  Ronald  b'oss's  great  authority  is  also  ranged  on  the  side 
of  comprehensive  drainage  as  the  radical  cure  of  malaria. 

'To  relieve  the  water-logged  Gangetio  Delta  of  its  superflu- 
ous moisture  is  a  task  which  will  strain  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment's resources;  but  it  must  be  undertaken  at  any  cost  in  order 
to  remedy  the  consequences  of  half  a  century's  neglect." 

Babu  Moti  Lai  Ghosh,  whom  Mr.  Skrine  quotes,  writing  in 
his  paper,  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  (Calcutta),  comment-: 

"Mr.  Skrine  has.  however,  omitted  to  mention  another  and 
the  most  prominent  factor.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  fighting 
malaria  must  not  forgel  that  the  root  cause  of  the  evil  is  tin 
increasing  poverty  of  the  people.  So.  along  with  other  mea- 
sures, steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  the  starving  population 
with  sufficient  and  healthy  food,  so  that  they  mav  retain  their 
vitality  and  expel   the  germs  of  the  disease  from   their  systotu." 


(OIENCT  ANB  iKVENTIOri 


HOW  AND   HOW    NOT   TO  BATHE 


A  N  ATTACK  ON  THE  BATH  by  a  medical  writer  who 
l-\  considered  it  superfluous,  if  not  injurious,  was  recently 
■*~  -^-  quoted  in  these  pages.  Doubtless  this  authority  finds 
himself  in  a  very  small  minority  among  medical  men;  yet  the 
bath,  wrongly  used,  is  unquestionably  harmful.  In  Modern 
Sanitation  (New  York,  February),  we  find  an  article  by  James  S. 
King  on  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Bath,"  in  which  quite  as 
much  is  said  about  the  abuse  as  about  the  use.  It  is  Mr.  King's 
opinion  that  bathing  has  just  made  a  "sudden  bound  into 
popularity."  It  is  "the  thing"  to  bathe  often.  Baths  are 
baths,  and  most  of  those  who  take  them  do  so  in  blissful  ignor- 
ance that  frequency  and  temperature  and  mode  of  application 
and  bodily  conditions  may  make  of  them  an  infinite  variety, 
grading  all  the  way  from  highly  beneficial  to  quite  the  reverse. 
Says  Mr.  King: 

'  There  are  many  people  who  can  not  take  a  cold  full  bath — 
that  is,  a  bath  at  from  80  to  75  degrees.  If  such  a  bath  causes 
headache  or  deprest  feeling,  if  it  is  very  much  of  a  shock  at  the 
time  and  is  followed  by  a  heavy  feeling  in  the  head  or  a  tired, 
languid  feeling,  it  should  not  be  repeated.  It  is  not  being  taken 
in  the  proper  way.  A  safer  method  is  the  cold  shower.  If  that 
is  much  of  a  shock,  the  bather  should  try  standing  in  a  hot  foot- 
hat  h  while  taking  the  shower,  which  will  decidedly  lessen  the 
shock.  If  the  cold  shower  is  too  much,  and  one  still  feels  that 
some  sort  of  cold  bath  is  desirable,  let  him  try  either  a  cold  sponge- 
or  hand-bath.  The  hand-bath  is  conveniently  taken  by  standing 
or  kneeling  in  the  tub,  letting  the  cold  water  run  and  catching 
what  can  be  held  in  the  hands,  rubbing  in  turn  face,  neck, 
hands,  arms,  and  the  entire  body  with  the  handfuls  of  cold  water. 
The  stopper  should  be  left  out  of  the  tub  that  the  water  may 
run  off  and  not  collect  about  the  feet.  A  quick  rub-down  after 
this  mil  cause  the  proper  reaction,  and  the  after-feeling  is  the 
same  experienced  by  one  who  can  take  the  shower.  A  bath 
under  75  degrees  should  never  be  taken  except  under  direction 
of  a  physician. 

"In  health  a  bath  hotter  than  105  degrees  should  never  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances.  The  taking  of  hot  baths  at  night 
is  a  great  mistake.  The  hot  bath  is  stimulating,  and  the  result 
is  wakefulness  instead  of  a  desired  drowsiness.  Nothing  will 
revive  and  refresh  one  suffering  from  fatigue  more  quickly  than 
a  bath  at  104  or  105  degrees.  But  it  should  not  be  taken  just 
before  retiring.  It  is  decidedly  a  bath  for  the  daytime,  for  the 
woman  who  has  come  home  from  a  shopping  tour  with  tired 
body  and  aching  feet,  for  the  man  who  has  had  a  strenuous 
morning  and  has  an  important  engagement  for  the  afternoon  and 
needs  body  and  brain  revived.  If  the  tired  one  can  steal  five 
minutes  for  a  hot  bath,  he  will  come  forth  refreshed  and  ready  for 
any  other  duties  ahead.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  full  bath  should  never  be  taken 
within  two  or  three  hours  after  a  full  meal.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
wrap  a  cloth  wet  in  cold  water  about  the  forehead  during  this 
bath,  to  prevent  a  faint  or  dizzy  feeling. 

"But  the  hot  bath  should  not  become  a  habit.  When  one  is 
weak  or  losing  weight,  the  hot  bath  is  particularly  bad.  It  ex- 
hausts the  nerves  and  weakens  still  more.  And  it  is  not,  as  is 
often  claimed,  the  best  thing  in  cases  of  obesity.  Many  have  an 
idea  that  the  hot  bath,  with  the  consequent  sweating,  reduces 
flesh.  This  is  partly  true.  Taken  constantly,  the  hot  bath 
weakens,  and  as  one  is  reduced  in  strength  he  will  probably  be 
reduced  in  flesh.  But  when  the  baths  are  discontinued  so  that 
strength  may  be  regained,  the  flesh  comes  back  again — a  result 
rather  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory." 

Several  forms  of  bathing,  Mr.  King  goes  on  to  say,  are  better 
tonic  than  any  bitter  stuff  that  was  ever  bottled.  One  of  these 
is  the  wet-sheet  rub.  It  is  particularly  good  for  women  who  feel 
worn  out  from  any  slight  cause  or  no  cause  at  all.  It  is  a  good 
idea,  he  says,  to  call  in  some  member  of  the  family  to  assist  with 
this  bath.  The  bather  should  stand  in  a  hot  foot-bath,  say 
about  105  degrees.     A  sheet  should  be  wrung  out  of  water  at 


80  degrees  and  wrapt  closely  about  the  bather  from  neck  to 
feet.  Then  the  attendant  takes  a  bucket  of  water  at  about 
SO  degrees  and  pours  it-  about  the  shoulders  of  the  bather.  This 
douche  may  be  followed  by  rubbing  or  slapping  the  body,  after 
which  the  hat  her  should  drop  the  wet  sheet,  he  enveloped  in  a 
dry  one  and  rubbed  until  quite  dry.     To  quote;  further: 

"This  treatment  should  be  taken  daily,  the  temperature  of 
the  cold  water  being  gradually  lessened,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree 
a  day,  down  to  75  degrees.  The  bath  may  be  continued  at  that 
temperature  daily  until  the  patient  finds  herself  hack  at  normal 
strength.  If  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  bath  seems  to  lose  its 
strengthening  power,  it  may  be  discontinued  for  a  few  days  and 
then  repeated. 

"As  a  tonic  for  one  in  convalescence  from  lever  or  other  sick- 
ness where  the  body  is  run  down  and  the  vitality  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
the  ordinary  hot  foot-bath  with  a  salt  rub  will  be  found  very 
efficacious.  The  patient  should  be  wrapt  in  a  sheet  and 
placed  on  a  low  stool  with  the  feet  in  a  tub  of  hot  water.  A 
large  dish  of  coarse  salt  should  be  placed  conveniently  near,  and 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  sheet  or  large  cloth  of  some  kind  spread 
on  the  floor  to  catch  the  salt  as  it  drops  to  the  floor.  The  at- 
tendant, who  need  not  be  professional — any  one  can  give  a  salt 
rub — then  takes  a  handful  of  salt  and  rubs  it  briskly  over  the 
arms,  chest  and  back,  abdomen,  hips,  legs,  and  lastly  the  feet. 
A  new  handful  cf  salt  should  be  taken  as  often  as  needed.  This 
is  an  excellent  eliminative  skin  treatment." 

Sleep  is  often  courted  by  a  trip  to  the  bath-tub  before  re- 
tiring, but  if  the  wakeful  one  goes  about  it  in  the  wrong  way, 
the  result  may  be  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  intended.  We 
recently  quoted  an  article  describing  how  the  nervous  and 
even  the  insane  are  soothed  to  slumber  by  the  "continuous 
bath,"  which  has  been  developed  and  used  with  great  success  by 
Dr.  Achilles  Rose,  of  New  York.  Mr.  King  says  of  bathing  as 
a  sleep-bringer: 

"Insomnia  is  another  condition  for  which  there  is  no  better 
treatment  than  the  proper  kind  of  bath.  1  have  already  said 
that  the  hot  bath  at  night  is  a  mistake.  People  who  feel  nervous 
and  too  tired  to  go  to  sleep  often  take  a  hot  bath,  and  then  lie 
awake  wondering  why,  when  they  feel  so  much  more  rested,  they 
can  not  sleep.  As  already  stated,  a  short  hot  bath  is  stimulat- 
ing. The  blood  is  quickened,  the  body  invigorated,  and  sleep  is 
farther  away  than  ever. 

"Instead  of  a  hot  bath  at  night,  the  sleep-wisher  should  take 
a  neutral  bath.  This  bath  is  body-warm,  and  no  warmer,  and  a 
sheet  should  be  spread  over  the  tub  and  quite  close  about  the 
neck  to  keep  off  the  air.  The  cold  wet  bandage  about  the  fore- 
head will  keep  the  blood  from  gathering  in  the  brain. 

"It  is  well  to  have  a  head-rest  in  the  tub  for  this  bath,  which 
may  be  continued  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  In  stub- 
born cases,  people  have  remained  in  the  neutral  bath  for  two 
hours;  indeed  in  certain  sanitariums,  nervous  patients  needing 
the  sedative  effect  of  the  neutral  bath  have  been  allowed  to  go 
to  sleep  in  the  tub  and  remain  there  during  the  night. 

"After  the  neutral  bath  there  should  be  no  cold  shower  and 
no  rubbing,  for  a  reaction  is  not  desirable  lest  the  drowsiness 
produced  be  overcome  and  the  bather  pop  wide-awake  again. 
Just  a  gentle  drying  and  quickly  to  bed. 

"Sometimes  a  cool  sponge-bath  or  wet-hand  rub  followed  by  a 
gentle  rubbing  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  the  dry  hand 
will  slacken  taut  nerves  and  bring  sleep  to  wide-open  eyes.  .  .  . 

"A  sheet  is  better  than  a  towel  for  drying  the  body  after  a 
bath.  By  wrapping  it  about  the  body  one  is  protected  from  the 
air,  and  the  drying  is  done  more  quickly  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture  from  certain  parts  while  others  are  being  rubbed. 

"Slight  friction  or  an  oil  rub  is  good  after  any  bath  except  a 
neutral  one  for  insomnia. 

"No  bath  should  be  taken  too  soon  after  meals. 

"Baths  should  be  taken  in  a  well- ventilated  room  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  70  to  85  degrees.  Invalids  require  a  warmer 
room  than  persons  in  health." 
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CASTINGS  THAT    PUZZLED  EXPERTS 

A  NOVEL  SORT  of  puzzle  contest  was  recently  held  by 
The    I rmt    A<n    (New    York',    which   some  weeks  ago 
printed    half-tone    reproductions    of    photographs    of 
oast  iron  in  peculiarly  intricate  forms,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
engineers    i<>   guess   how    they    were   obtained.     The   iron   had 
imed  the  shape  of  delicate  vines,  leafy  shrubs,  and  what 


"HOTHOUSE"   PLANTS— FBOM  THE  IRON-WORKS. 


might  be  called  Japanese  carvings.  The  castings  were  made 
by  Alexander  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  a  metallurgist  of  Philadelphia, 
who  describes  the  method  of  their  production  in  a  later  issue 
of  the  same  periodical.  Of  all  the  expert  iron  and  steel  men 
who  read  this  great  organ  of  their  trade,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that 
only  one  came  near  the  right  answer,  and  he  had  seen  something 
similar  done  in  copper.  Some  of  the  tendrils,  if  the  finest 
parts  of  the  cast  iron  may  so  be  called,  are  so  slender  and  so 
springy  that,  if  touched,  they  vibrate  for  minutes  at  a  time, 
sometimes  responding  to  ordinary  tremors  in  a  room.  Several 
of  the  formations  were  so  delicate  that  care  was  needed  to 
prevent  breakage.     We  read: 

"The  accompanying  group  of  photographs  show  some  of  the 
later  resnlts.  They  were  poured  from  dregs  remaining  in 
ladles  of  common  foundry  iron,  being  poured  into  a  rough 
wooden  box  without  bottom.  .  .  .This  box  rested  on  a  bed 
of  sand  and  it  was  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  charcoal.  The 
iron  was  poured  in  at  the  top  and  percolated  down  through  the 
charcoal  to  the  bottom.  The  box  was  lifted  off  in  a  few  minutes 
and  the  charcoal  allowed  to  burn  slowly  away,  leaving  all  the 
filaments  of  the  iron  intact.  The  castings  made  in  the  box 
were  all  about  4  feet  high  when  cast,  and  taller  ones  could  be 
easily  made,  but  they  would  be  difficult  to  handle.  The  castings 
a>  shown  in  the  photographs  rest  on  the  bottoms  of  boxes 
S  inches  deep,  tilled  with  sand  to  support  them  in  upright  posi- 
tion. It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the  treelike  castings  have 
shapes  like  small  birds  perched  on  the  branches.  There  are  no 
duplicates  and  infinite  variations  in  forms  result  from  varying 
the  size  of  lumps  of  charcoal  and  proportion  of  fine  granulations. 

"Experiments  have  been  made  by  substituting  straw  For 
charcoal,  as  suggested  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  but  the 
straw  burns  away  too  rapidly  for  the  metal  to  solidify  in  long, 
delicate  filaments.  The  metal  instead  forms  only  a  pool  of 
iron  in  t  he  bottom. 

"Taller  castings  than  4  feet  have  not  been  attempted,  alt  ho 
they  could  just  as  readily  be  cast,  10  feet  high,  Mr.  Outerbridge 

■  its,  hut    he  would  not   know   how   to  support  OT  handle  them. 

One  of  the  latest  castings  took  on  the  form  of  a  fir-tree.  The 
molders,  in  a  mirthful  mood,  decorated  it  for  Christmas  with  all 
sorts  of  gaily  colored  tobacco  advertisements,  cotton  waste. 
chaplets,  trowels,  slickers,  and  other  small  implements  of  their 
trade.  The  general  effect  at  a  distance  was  really  remarkable, 
and  the  tree  was  placed  on  an  elevation  so  that  every  man 
entering  the  foundry  could  sec  it. 

•'Some  of  the  earlier  guesses  hazarded  as  possible  solutions 
were:  the  lost-wax  process;  embedding  plants  in  tine  molding- 
sand  and  burning  out  the  organic  materials  at  very  high  temper- 
ature and  pouring  in  a  white-hot  mold;  long  immersions  of  iron 
caotingti  in  a  weak  acid  solution  which  slowly  dissolved  the  iron, 
leaving  the  carbon,  etc.,  in  a  skeleton  form.     A  guess  from  a 


prominent  metallurgist  was  that  the  metal  was  skilfully  poured 
into  water.  Another  theory  suggested  was  that  the  molten 
iron  was  poured  into  a  pipe  coated  inside  with  magnesite  and 
surrounded  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  through  which  powerful 
currents  were  sent  from  a  dynamo.  As  Mr.  Outerbridge  sug- 
gests, this  correspondent  evidently  did  not  know  that  molten 
iron  is  not  subject  to  magnetic  influence 

"One  guess  which  came  very  close  to  the  real  solution  was 
made  by  Joseph  A.  Powell,  of  .  .  .  Pittsburg,  who  wrote 
in  part  as  follows:  'Years  ago.  the  writer,  when  a  boy.  visited 
a  copper  plant  (whether  a  mine,  a  foundry,  or  something  I  do 
not  remember)  at  Point  St.  [gnac,  across  from  Mackinac  Island. 
At  that  time  there  was  made  for  my  father  a  copper  casting 
very  similar  in  general  form.  .  .  .  This  was  made  by  pouring 
the  hot  metal  into  a  flask  in  which  a  handful  of  straw,  twisted 
and  crusht  by  the  hand,  had  been  placed.  The  hot  metal 
burned  the  straw  away,  leaving  fantastic  shapes  of  the  metal 
itself.  Just  how  the  crumpled-up  straw  is  placed  in  the  mold  1 
do  not  know,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  these  iron  eastings  were 
made  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  beautiful  copper  orna- 
ment that  was  in  our  home  for  many  years.'  Mr.  Outerbridge 
regards  this  process  as  possible  on  a  small  scale,  pouring  an 
ounce  or  two  of  copper 

"By  another  it  was  suggested  that  the  castings  might  be 
obtained  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  used  for  artificial  silk; 
that  is,  the  molten  iron  is  forced  through  small  openings  under 
pressure.  ...  A  number  of  other  more  or  less  ingenious  sug- 
gestions have  been  made,  the  most  popular  idea  being  that  Hm 
molten  iron  was  poured  into  some  viscous  liquid,  like  whale-oil. 
or  molasses,  or  even  water.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  production  of  such  intricate  and  delicate  forms  in 
cast  iron  (or,  indeed,  in  any  metal)  is  as  novel  as  it  is  astonishing 
to  experts." 


THE  FEVER-CURE  FOR  INSANITY 

ANTAGONISTIC  DISEASES,  so  hostile  to  each  other 
A-\  that  they  can  not  be  contracted  simultaneously,  one 
-^-  -^-  seeming  to  drive  the  other  out  of  the  system,  have 
been  noted  by  physicians  more  than  once.  The  form  of  insanity 
known  technically  as  "dementia  praecox,"  or  early  insanity, 
because  it  so  often  attacks  the  young,  has  been  found  to  take  a 
favorable  turn,  sometimes  even  leading  to  recovery,  during  the 
progress  of  a  malady  involving  high  fever.  That  this  improve- 
ment is  connected  in  some  way  with  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  leucocytes,  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  appears  very 
probable.  The  fluctuations  of  intensity  in  the  disease  itself,  as 
it  becomes  more  or  less  violent,  have  been  shown  to  be  accom- 
panied by  alterations  in  the  number  of  these  corpuscles,  which 


are  more  numerous  during  the  mild  periods.  The  natural 
thing  would  be  to  see  whether  a  form  of  treatment  resulting  in 
an  artificial  increase  of  the  corpuscles  might  not  benefit  the 
patient.  This  has  been  done,  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
but  latterly  with  such  favorable  results  that  it  appears  likely 
that  the  investigators  have  struck  the  trail  of  something  valu- 
able. The  substance  used  to  stimulate  abnormal  development 
of  the  leucocytes  is  any  one  of  various  compounds  of  nuclein, 
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especially  those  known  as  the  nucleates.  As  we  read  in  an  arti- 
cle by  \>r.  Bayard  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  in  The  Medical  Record 
(New  Fork): 

"The  prognosis  in  dementia  praecox  has  been  and  is  almost 
uniformly  unfavorable,  tn  the  State  of  Massachusetts  only  one 
out  of  eaoh  1,500  admitted  to  the  State  hospitals  with  this 
diagnosis  during  seven  years  recovered.  The  systematic  writers 
give  a  rather  better  prognosis,  allowing  thai  anywhere  from  one 
to  eight  in  eaoh  hundred  recover  with  some  defect.  The  cause 
of  this  insanity  of  adolescents 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Iron  Age, 

THE  EXPERTS   COULDN'T 


is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
pathological  findings  are  tri- 
fling and  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lected. The  duration  of  the 
disease  is  long,  averaging  more 
1  han  ten  years.  These  unhappy, 
often  starving,  creatures  of  our 
neglect  make  up  more  than 
(ill  per  cent,  of  the  asylum 
population. 

•'Thirty  years  ago  Savage 
noticed  that  many  mute  and 
inactive  cases  of  dementia  prae- 
cox became  awake  to  their  con- 
dition, took  an  interest  in  their 
surroundings,  and  voluntarily 
talked  with  their  attendants 
during  the  progress  of  a  febrile 
disease  such  as  typhoid  fever 
or  erysipelas,  and  that  some  of 
these  patients  went  on  to  com- 
plete psychic  and  physical  recov- 
ery. Boody  estimated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  insane  patients  in 
two  epidemics  of  typhoid  at 
the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 
1  ndependence,  Iowa,  made  tern- 1 
porary  mental  improvement, 
and  at  least  two  remarkable 
cases  recovered  so  completely 
that  they  returned  to  their  pro- 
fessions, one  to  law  and  one  to 
engineering.  Wagner  and  Leh- 
mann  (1887)  gave  their  similar 
experiences  and  reversed  the 
existing    literature,    and    since 

that  time  scarcely  a  year  has   passed  without   some  valuable 
contribution  on  the  same  subject." 

With  these  growing  indications  that  the  disease  has  a  physi- 
cal cause  and  is  perhaps  due  to  a  poisoning  of  the  brain  by 
some  abnormal  product,  it  is  no  wonder  that  efforts  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  bring  about  artificially  the  condition  which 
attends  the  improvement  of  these  patients  in  their  attacks  'of 
typhoid  and  other  febrile  diseases.  Of  one  of  the  most  recent, 
Dr.  Holmes  writes: 

"Lundvall,  after  giving  a  full  account  of  his  studies  of  the 
blood  and  a  careful  outline  of  his  technique,  proposes  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  nucleates  with  sodium  cinnamate  and 
arsenic 

"While  there  is  sometimes  pain  at  the  point  of  this  injection, 
which  is  much  relieved  by  hot  applications,  no  abscesses  were 
produced  in  several  hundred  cases  injected  by  Lundvall.  A 
few  hours  after  the  injection  there  is  a  chill  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, and  the  temperature  rises  two  or  more  degrees  .  .  . 
but  sometimes  the  leucocytes  increase  without  high  temperature 
or  the  hyperleucocytosis  [abnormal  development  of  white  cellsj 
remains  after  the  temperature  subsides.  None  of  the  patients 
was  made  worse  by  the  treatment. 

"In  his  thesis  Lundvall  reports  eighteen  cases.  Of  these, 
eight  cases  of  dementia  praecox  recovered,  some  of  them  rapidly, 
some  slowly,  but  all  quite  completely;  five  or  six  made  remarka- 
ble improvement.  Of  the  remaining  five  cases,  only  three,  and 
these  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  showed  no  improvement. 

"Lundvall's  patients  were  not  selected' from  the  very  early  or 
favorable  cases,  but  were  those  in  whom  he  had  been  able  to 
follow  out  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the  changing  blood 
picture.  .  .  .  His  modest  report  certainly  commands  us  to  in- 
vestigate in  our  crowded  institutions  a  method  which  has  proved 
successful  in  40  per  cent,  of  a  most  unpromising  series  of  con- 
firmed patients." 


ON  HIS  RETURN  from  attending  the  International 
Congress  of  Chemistry  held  recently  in  this  country, 
a  German  chemist,  l>r.  B.  Rassow,  delivered  before 
the  German  Chemical  Society  in  Breslau  an  interesting  descrip- 
tive and  critical  address,  afterward   printed   in   the  Zeilschrift 

fur  angewandte  <  'hi  mie,  and  now 
translated  in  The  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  (Easton,  Pa.j.  It  is 
Dr.   Rassow's  opinion   that  of 

all  industrial  countries  in  the 
world  t  he  United  Slates  is  at 
present  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  Germans.  The  conditions 
under  which  technical  work  and 
manufacturing  are  carried  on  by 
us  are,  he  thinks,  in  some  re- 
spects very  similar  to  German 
conditions,  altho  in  others  very 
different.      He  says: 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to  im- 
agine a  greater  difference  than 
we  find  between  the  activity  of 
the  German  manufacturer,  who 
can  hardly  move,  in  our  old  and 
densely  populated  country  ,wil  h- 
out  being  hampered  by  police  or- 
dinances and  by  the  rights  of  Ins 
neighbors — who  is  forced  by  Ihe 
Mate  to  care  for  his  employees 
on  a  large  scale,  even  in  times 
during  which  the  employee  is 
of  no  further  use  to  him — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  unrestricted 
by  all  such  considerations  and 
fetters. 

"But  the  great  similarity 
between  American  industry  and  our  own  is  doubtless  caused, 
in  part,  by  the  fact  that  our  industry  is  in  reality  just  as 
young  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  modest  beginnings 
of  factories,  which  came  into  existence  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man States  two  hundred  years  ago  or  more,  are  only  insignifi- 
cant germs  of  the  mighty  development  of  German  industry, 
which  has  really  been  established  for  only  about  one  hundred 
years." 

A  leading  characteristic  of  Americans,  Dr.  Rassow  thinks, 
is  that  we  possess  a  profound  respect  for  thorough  work,  and 
that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  persuade  our  capitalists  to 
furnish  the  means  for  a  new  industry,  provided  the  man  who 
makes  the  proposition  impresses  them  by  knowledge  or  ability. 
He  goes  on: 

"It  is  in  accord  with  the  democratic  way  of  thinking  which 
dominates  a  wide  class  of  Americans  that  the  donor  of  the 
money  does  not  ask  about  the  descent  or  training  of  the  en- 
gineer who  unfolds  a  daring  plan  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  has 
obtained  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the  idea,  he  furnishes 
the  money,  and  the  new  bridge,  tunnel,  or  factory  is  built  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Moreover,  lie  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  land  for 
purposes  of  construction  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  obtained  cheaply, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  locations  favorable  to  transportation. 
If  there  is  no  lake  or  river  in  the  neighborhood,  the  nearest 
railroad  company  is  easily  prevailed  upon  to  construct  connect- 
ing branches.  This  shows  how  helpful  private  railroad  systems 
may  be  toward  industry.  PVar  of  competition  and  lack  of 
bureaucratic  interference  really  work  wonders. 

"What  stimulates  the  enterprise  of  American  capitalists  and 
industrialists  to  such  activity  is  the  constantly  growing  capacity 
of  the  American  market.  Not  only  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  also  the  need  for  products  of  a  refined  civilization  are  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  the  American  market  can  generally 
dispose  of  colossal  quantities  of  new  products  with  ease.     Tliat 
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i his  tlots  not   always  happen  without    severe  crises  is  known  to 
all  of  yon." 

The  cordial  relations  between  superintendents  and  workmen 
of  the  better  class  in  American  factories  struck  Dr.  Rassow 
a<  very  characteristic.  It  suxprized  him,  he  tells  us.  to  see  how 
cordially  chief  engineers  associated  with  foremen,  and  how 
young  engineers   with  a   university   education   worked   at    the 


WHY  RAILS  BREAK 

MORE  ACCIDENTS  due  to  broken  rails  have  happened 
during  the  past  few  years  than  ever  before,  and  this 
fact     has    caused    a    hitter    eontro\  ersy    between    the 

railroads  and  the  steel-men,  the  former  asserting  thai  the  steel- 
mills  have  been  putting  out  an  inferior  product,  and  the  latter 

retorting   that    the   roads   have 


llliisl    .■  K&ilway  Ago  Ga  i 

it)  Austrian  rail  with  internal  transverse  crack  or  fissure  (Dormus]       2 
verse  crack  or  fissure  (Dormus).    (3]  Austrian  rail  in  which  the 

AUSTRIAN    RAIL    THAT    FAILED. 


Austrian  rail  with  internal tran 
tbove  defects  developed 


vise  and  in  the  machine-shop — not  only  during  apprenticeship, 
hut  also  later  on.     He  says: 

*'I  do  not  want  to  represent  the  manual  labor  of  one  of  these 
engineers,  so  educated,  as  ideal;  it  is  certain  thai  the  abilities 
of  a  scientifically  trained  engineer  can  he  used  to  belter  ad- 
vantage. I  have  mentioned  this  only  because  in  my  opinion 
it  explains  many  phases  of  the  development  of  American  in- 
dustry; young  chemists  and  engineers  in  most  American  factories 
are  under  no  different  form  of  contract  than  laborers.  They 
are  engaged  on  terms  of  short  notice,  there  is  neither  a  pension 
nor  a  sick-benefit  system,  and  he  who  would  progress  must 
impress  his  superintendent  favorably,  or  change  his  position. 
In  the  difficult  labor  conditions  from  which  American  industry 
suffers,  the  expert  handling  of  the  workmen  is  among  the  most 
important  duties  of  the' plant  manager. 

"As  a  result  of  the  heavy  expenses  which  the  American  States 
incur  for  education  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  the  average 
education  of  the  second  generation  of  workmen  is  quite  high  in 
grade.  Consequently  the  members  of  this  generation  no  longer 
go  to  the  factories  as  manual  laborers.  Since  the  skill  of 
Americans  in  the  construction  of  machinery  has  not  yet  suc- 
ded  in  replacing  all  hand-work  by  machine-work,  American 
manufacturers  are  forced  to  employ  workmen  making  lower 
demands,  and  hence  the  working  class  is  of  a  really  alarming 
polyglot  nature.  1  saw  rules  for  the  workmen  in  a  zinc-factory 
in  Illinois  posted  in  seven  different  languages — English,  Herman, 
Italian,  (!reek,   Russian,  Polish. 


been  running  loo  heavy  trains 
at  loo  high  a  speed.  Writing 
in  The  Railway  Age  Gazettt 
(Chicago,  February  (i)  on  "In- 
ternal Transverse  ('racks  and 
Fissures  in  Hails."  Robert  Job 
adduces  evidence  that  seems 
to  him  to  convict  the  manu- 
facturers. He  points  out  that 
the  results  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation in  Austria  a  dozen 
years  ago  pointed  to  this  same 
conclusion  and  showed  also 
that,  when  a  rail  fails,  its  neigh- 
bors on  both  sides  are  generally 
sound,     which     would     seem     to 

indicate  defects  of   manufacture   rather   than- misuse.      As  he 

tells  us: 

"Internal  transverse  cracks  or  fissures  in  rails  have  been  very 
carefully  studied  and  discust  Ihroughout  the  United  States  in 
recent  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  defects  can  not  be 
detected  in  track  until  the  rails  in  which  they  occur  have  become 
seriously  weakened,  and  a  failure  may  thus  occur  which  can 
not  be  guarded  against  by  even  the  most  rigid  system  of  track 
inspection.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  cracks, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  are  not  in  the  rails  when  rolled, 
since  frequently  they  are  found  with  clean,  bright,  unoxidized 
surfaces,  entirely  surrounded  by  unbroken  metal.  After  the 
crack  has  grown  large  enough  to  extend  to  the  surface,  generally 
at  the  side  of  the  rail,  moisture  is  admitted  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  crack  then  become  discolored  or  oxidized. 

"In  some  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  assumed  thai  the  internal  transverse 
crack  or  fissure  is  a  recent  development  .in  railroad  practise 
caused  by  extreme  modern  conditions  of  traffic  or  by  extreme 
variation  in  composition,  as  for  instance,  by  extreme  wheel  pres- 
sures, or  by  high  carbon  content,  or  by  a  combination  of  both, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  manufacture  of  the  steel  have  little 
or  no  influence  in  the  final  formation  of  these  defects.  These 
statements  do  not  accord  with  the  results  of  carefully  conducted 
investigations  by  the  writer,  and  they  are  also  at  variance  with 
the  results  of  studies  made  in  other  countries. 


and  Km  heiiian.  You  can  im- 
agine the  difficulty  of  Favorable 
cooperation  with  such  a   mixed 

body  of   men 

"We  can  not  truthfully  sax- 
thai  the  workman  in  America  is 

<nt  ially  belter  off  than  here. 
Certainly,  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Union,  more  oppor- 
tunities are  given  him  to  own  his 
home,  and  to  become  more  inde- 
pendent than  in  Europe.  Bui 
so  far  as  the  factors  -owner  is 
concerned,    he  is  regarded    after 

all  only  as  so  much  horse-power, 

which   is   paid   for  so  long  as  it 

work-  and  is  then  pitilessly  cast  aside.  In  America  I  here  are 
no  welfare  provisions  of  any  kind  for  workmen,  such  as  I  here 
are  in  Germany.      Altho   the   wages  arc   much    higher  than   with 

us,  many  of  the  aecessities  of  life  are  so  much  more  expensive 

I  hat  it  is  difficult  for  even  an  economical  workman  to  provide 
for  illness  and  old  age.  If  I  he  living  and  working  conditions 
of  New   York  City  and  Chicago  are  observed,  the  conclusion  is 

reached  thai  our  factors    workmen  enjoy,  on  the  average,  belter 

living  conditions  than  the  American  workmen." 


in  Austrian  rails  in  which  the  above  defects  developed  etched  showing  unsound  condition  (Dormus), 
(.r>.  Open-hearth  American  rail  with  Internal  transverse  and  longitudinal  cracks,  after  a  service  of  two 
months.     •■     \  polished  section  of  the  same  rail  showing  longitudinal  cracks 

LITTLE    RIFTS   THAT   MAY    MEAN    DISASTER, 


"What  is  now  termed  an  'internal  transverse  crack'  or  '  fis- 
sure' in  rails,  was  carefully  investigated  in  Austria  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  ami  some  of  the  results  of  1  he 

studj   were  published  By  Anton  Hitter  von  Dormus.  at  Vienna, 
in  1901.     In  order  that  Professor  Dormus'  studies  may  be  better 

known  in  America,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  several 

of  his  illustrat  ions 

"Thorough  study  was  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
defect s,  and  l'rofessor  Dormus  found  that  they  were  present  iu 
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mils  in  which  the  steel  was  unsound,  as  shown  in  his  etchings, 
and  lie  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  defects  developed  in 
service  when  iron  oxid,  sulfur,  or  other  foreign  matter  was 
present  in  excess.  He  states  that  they  are  a  result  of  defective 
manufacture  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
originated  through  too  heavy  train-loads,  as  long  as  the  steel 
was  sound." 

The  Austrian  professor  also  decided  that   in  some  cases  the 
defects  wore  formed  while  the  steel  was  still  hot,  since  he  found 


(7)  The  same  rail,  polished  and  etched,  showing  unsoundness.     (8)  A  transverse  section  of  the  same  rail 
magnified  .r>0  diameters.    (9)  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  same  rail,  magnified  50  diameters. 

HIDDEN   FLAWS  THAT  ARE   SOMETIMES  FOUND  TOO  LATE. 


that  some  of  the  spots  entirely  surrounded  by  unbroken  metal 
were  oxidized.  He  states  that  in  these  defective  rails  the  number 
of  cracks  is  sometimes  very  large,  as  many  as  forty-two  having 
been  found  in  a  rail  about  20  feet  long. 

American  rail-manufacture  enters  the  discussion  when  Pro- 
fessor Dormus  says  he  has  never  seen  these  defects  in  rails  made 
from  open-hearth  steel,  and  writes  that  their  occurrence  in 
this  country  in  steel  made  by  that  process  is  simply  a  proof  that 
the  rails  in  which  the  cracks  developed  were  not  properly  manu- 
factured. In  view  of  Professor  Dormus' s  standing  in  metallurgi- 
cal circles  abroad,  Mr.  Job  determined  to  test  several  rails 
adjoining  ones  which  had  failed  in  service  and  had  shown  the 
internal  transverse  cracks,  and  he  did  so,  but  "without  finding 
a  single  indication  of  the  defects."     He  proceeds: 

"The  results    .    .    .    proved  that  track  or  traffic  conditions 
were  not  the  prime  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  cracks,  particu- 
larly since  we  found  that  they  did  not  appear  upon  the  lighter 
sections  of  rails  which  had  been  in  service  under  the  same  condi- 
tions in  some  cases  for  years,  and  the  inference  was  clear  that 
the  difference  in  the  service  value  of  the  rails  was  simply  a 
result  of  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  steel,  as  was  the  case 
in  Austria.     These  conclusions  have  been  fully    confirmed  by 
critical  comparative  study  of  rails  which  have  contained  these 
defects,  and  of  those  which  under  the  same  condition  of  traffic 
did  not  contain  them.    The  dif- 
ference in  service  simply  means 
that  the  rails  which  failed  con- 
tained defects  of  manufacture.  .  . 

"Sufficient  care  [should]  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  mills  to  guard 
against  the  defective  condition 
— the  unsoundness  or  the  brittle- 
ness— which  is  liable  to  result 
in  failure  in  service,  and  it  should 
also  be  the  constant  effort  of 
every  mill  to  make  the  super- 
vision, inspection,  and  test  of  its 
output  sufficiently  thorough  to 
detect  and  to  reject  the  mate- 
rial which  is  defective  and  un- 
serviceable. Inspection  and 
supervision  of  this  character  and 

effectiveness  should  be  undertaken  by  every  mill  as  a  necessary 
safeguard  of  the  good  name  of  its  product,  apart  from  con- 
siderations of  service,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  steps 
should  also  be  taken  by  it  to  be  on  the  watch  for  and  to  eradicate 
the  slightest  disposition  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of  its 
force — such  as  payment  upon  a  tonnage  accepted  basis  tends 
to  generate — to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  greatest  possible 
percentage  of  output  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  steel, 
or  the  likelihood  of  safe  and  efficient  service." 


A  NEW   TRANSPARENT  FABRIC 

MOST  transparent  substances  are  more  or  less  glassy; 
they  are  brittle,  or  at  least  not  completely  flexible. 
A  thin  sheet  of  strong,  pliable  fabric  that  is  transparent 
is  a  novelty.  Such,  apparently ,  is  " cellophane  "  a  new  product 
described  by  a  writer  iii  Cosmos  (Paris).  This  substance  is  a 
sodium    compound,   apparently   allied    to   the   so-called    "  water- 

glasses,"    but     it     also    contains 

cellulose,  the  "characteristic  ele- 
ment of  all  vegetable  tissues. 
Hence  it  has  the  properties  of  a 
flexible  fabric  and  is  at  the  same 
time  transparent.  Says  the 
writer  of  the  descriptive  notice 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above: 

3. „  "Cellophane   is  a  new   prod- 

uct whose   properties  are  such 
that  it  ought,  in  the  near  future, 
to   replace    celluloid    and    gela- 
tin  in   many    of   their  applica- 
tions.     It   is   a   cellulosic   xan- 
thate    of    sodium,    which    looks 
like   a   sheet   of   paper,   but   of   paper  that    is    as   transparent 
as    glass,    very    tough,    insoluble    in    water,    impermeable    to 
greasy  substances,  unattackable  by  ethers,  alcohols,  and  alkalies. 
Biophane    has    the    same    qualities,    but    is    thicker;   it   is    to 
cellophane  what  cardboard  is  to  paper,  and  it  costs  less,  weight 
for  weight. 

"Owing  to  these  many  good  qualities,  these  new  products 
seem  destined  to  a  brilliant  future  of  usefulness  in  many 
branches  of  industry.  Already  they  are  much  used  in  perfum- 
ery and  medicine. 

"Perfumery  uses  cellophane  as  a  wrapping  for  its  different 
products,  and  biophane  serves  in  the  manufacture  of  trans- 
parent boxes  that,  while  they  are  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  kind, 
allow  the  bottle,  or  bread,  or  soap  that  they  contain  to  be 
seen  from  the  outside.  Compressible  tubes  may  also  be  made 
of  it  instead  of  the  more  expensive  tin. 

"Medicine  employs  cellophane  in  numerous  ways,  owing  to 
its  valuable  quality  of  being  easily  sterilized,  either  by  steam, 
which  it  will  stand  up  to  150°  C,  or  by  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
hydrogen  dioxid,  formol  or  lysol. 

"It  may,  for  instance,  be  placed  directly  in  contact  with 
wounds,  enabling  the  progress  of  cicatrization  to  be  viewed  by 
transparence.  Pomades,  salicylate  of  methyl,  or  chloroform  do 
not  attack  it,  and  it  replaces  gummed  taffeta  to  advantage. 
Its  use  in  surgery  is  indicated  for  direct  dressings  after  an 
operation;  it  is  supple,  strong,  inalterable,  preserves  moisture 
well,  and  is  cheap. 
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(10)  Bessemer  steel  rail  showing  "embryo  "  internal  transverse  crack.  (11)  Open-hearth  steel 
ing  development  of  internal  transverse  crack.  (12)  Open-hearth  American  rail — magnified  50 
— in  which  internal  defects  developed  after  a  few  months'  service,  showing  porous,  dirty  steel 

CONDITIONS   THAT   TALL   FOR    REMEDY. 


rail  show- 
diameters 


"Finally,  it  is  very  serviceable  in  the  preservation  of  objects 
wrapt  in  it,  particularly  dressings.  Sterilization  is  effected  in 
the  autoclave  at  145°,  and  the  enclosed  object,  thus  sterilized, 
remains  perfectly  sterile,  owing  to  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  cellophane. 

"Doubtless  many  other  branches  of  industry,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  will  find  still  wider  applications  of  this  product, 
endowed  with  such  remarkable  qualities."  —Translation  made 
J'nr  The  Literary  Digest. 
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"PARSIFAL'S"    EFFECT    ON   EUROPE 
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A  Rsi  FA  I."  comes  late  t<>  its  general  European  audience, 
because,  unlike  in  America,  it  was  saved  For  Baireuth 
by  its  oopyrighl  restriction.  Coming  late,  however,  is 
ni»t  coming  as  a  virgin  novelty.  It  conies  like  a  classic  with 
its  accumulated  train  of  commentaries.  And  it  comes  to  a 
very  sophisticated  public,  who  are  not  put  oiT  by  its  ftauntings 
of  mystical  significance.  Parsifal  may  work  out  for  himself  a 
gospel  of  chastity  and  celibacy,  but  he  doesn't  persuade  his 
modern  audience  that   this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.      If  The 
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WAITING    IN   THE   COLD   FOR     'PARSIFAL." 
The  line  of  "pitites"  began  forming  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  London's  first  performance 


Westminster  Gazelle  (London)  is  to  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
critical  reception  the  belated  opera  gets  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
it  is  only  on  the  score  of  its  music  that  tolerance  will  be  awarded 
at  all.  One  might  spend  a  lifetime,  it  observes,  "in  reading 
all  that  has  been  written  about  this  amazing  creation,  tho  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  very  profitable  occupation."  To  this 
end  comes  the  work  of  the  philosophers  and  moralists  who  have 
argued  over  the  morals  of  the  work,  and  the  students  of  folk- 
lore and  mythology  who  have  traced  with  infinite  ingenuity 
the  widely  varying  sources,  Buddhist,  Christian,  Celtic,  Scandi- 
navian, and  other  from  which  Wagner  derived  his  strangely 
composite  story.  The  critic  of  The  Westminster  settles  back 
comfortably  from  the  sight  of  such  a  task: 

"Happily,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  study  the  work  to 
this  extent  in  order  to  understand  it  and  enjoy  it.  'Parsifal'  is, 
indeed,  a  creation  which  appeals  more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the 
intellect,  and  to  an  extent  the  less  closely  it  is  examined  the  more 
potently  is  it  likely  to  appeal.  In  other  words,  this  gospel  of 
ascetism  and  adoration,  of  renunciation  and  redemption,  of 
sinful  humanity  regenerated  by  the  agency  of  a  guileless  youth, 
'by  pity  enlightened,  a  blameless  fool,'  will  not  withstand  very 
dose  scrutiny  and  analysis.  It  is  altogether  too  mystical  and 
transcendental  in  its  character,  too  much  an  affair  of  words  ami 

phrases,  too  remote  From  the  realities  of  existence,  even  so  far 

as  it-  alp-tract  ions  can  be  reduced  to  intelligible  terms,  to 
make  much  appeal  to  human  beings  of  to-day.  Chastity  and 
celibacy  do  not  -uin  up,  according  to  our  modern  notions,  the 
whole  duty  of  man. 

Neither  is  it  possible,  regarding  the  work  as  a  drama  pure 
and  simple,  to  conjure  up  much  admiration  for  such  a  colorless 
and    mawkish   character  as   the   hero,    to  enter  very   keenly   into 

t he  sufferinga  of  .1  mfortas,  or  to  believe  very  firmly  in  such  essen- 
tially   theatrical    personagi  the  wicked   Klingsor  and  that 

'  Weltdamonisches    Vv*eib,'    the    siren    Kundry     removed    still 

further  as  these  are  from  the  plane  of  every-day  humanity  by 
the  supernatural  attribute-  attached  to  them.  Strange  thai 
BUCh  a  mighty  dramatist   as  Wagner  should  never  have  realized 


a  truth  so  obvious  as  that  precisely  in  so  far  as  the  operations 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  and  motives  of  human  conduct 
are  suspended  must  the  interest  of  the  resulting  drama  be 
lessened  for  the  average  spectator.  Yet  from  the  first  he  com- 
mitted this  error  of  weakening  theforee  and  interest  of  his  stories 
by  the  introduction  of  these  superterrestrial  agencies  and  de- 
vices, such  as  the  curse  in  the  'Dutchman,'  the  love-philter  in 
'Tristan,'  and  all  the  fabulous  machinery  of  'The  King,'  belong- 
ing to  the  infancy  of  belief;  and  Parsifal'  supplies  yet  another 
instance. 

"Yet  such  was  the  master's  magic  that  he  compels  us  to  take 
seriously  even  his  wildest  imaginings  while 
we  are  beneath  his  spell,  and  so  'Parsifal' 
may  be  enjoyed  like  the  rest,  even  h.\ 
those  least  imprest  by  its  ethics  and 
least  convinced  by  its  action,  by  reason 
of  its  overpowering  appeal  to  the  sense- 
alone — for  its  pictorial  beauties  and  its 
wondrous  music." 

It  must  be  a  tribute  to  the  great 
power  of  the  music  that  produces  such 
a  temper  in  the  audience  as  the  London 
Times  analyzes: 

'The  different  atmosphere  of  the 
opera-house  on  Wagner  nights  is  due  to 
that  powerful  but  yet  unanalyzed  influ- 
ence, the  spirit  of  the  crowd.  One  who 
was  sensitive  to  that  influence  could 
almost  tell  what  kind  of  opera  was  to  be 
played  from  a  mere  glance  round  the 
house  before  the  curtain  rose.  At  a 
performance  of  'Parsifal'  that  influence 
is  exceptionally  strong.  More  than  usual  it  works  through  the 
eye,  for  the  dress  of  the  audience  is  of  a  pronounced  sober- 
ness. There  are  no  tiaras,  scarcely  a  jewel  or  a  plume  in  the 
hair  of  the  ladies;  very  many  of  the  dresses  are  black,  not  a  few 
are  white,  hardly  one  is  of  any  strong  color.  And  the  spirit 
exprest  by  the  clothes  is  breathed  far  more  strongly  by  the  de- 
meanor of  the  audience." 

But  when  we  turn  to  Futurism,  Mr.  Marinetti,  the  high  priest 
of  that  cult,  condemns  "Parsifal"  in  the  same  breath  with  his 
condemnation  of  tango  teas,  to  which  "all  the  little  vulgar 
people  of  the  world  go."  He  pays  his  respects  to  the  tango  by 
seeing  in  it  "the  last  demoniacal  efforts  of  a  decadent  romanti- 
cism and  moral  paralysis."  But  if  the  tango  is  wicked,  he  de- 
clares in  the  Journal  des  Debals  (Paris),  "Parsifal"  is  worse. 
"It  inoculates  one  with  an  incurable  musical  neurasthenia." 
His  diatribe,  together  with  the  cartoon  from  La  Rire  reproduced 
on  a  following  page,  shows  Paris  in  a  more  frivolous  frame  of 
mind  than  London  before  the  Wagner  masterpiece.     We  read: 

"How  can  we  help  being  annoyed  by  'Parsifal,'  with  its 
fearful  strains  and  its  inundations  of  musical  tears'.'  'Parsifal' 
consists  really  in  a  systematic  depreciation  of  life.  It  is  a  com- 
pounded creation  of  sadness  and  despair.  There  are  in  il 
melodies  and  strains  which  are  more  or  less  sickening.  There  is 
exprest  there  the  bad  digestion  and  heavy  breathing  which  we 
find  in  old  maids  of  forty  years  and  the  complaints  of  old  priests 
who  are  afflicted  with  bad  digestion.  Whether  the  remorse 
exprest  in  this  drama  is  sold  wholesale  or  retail,  it  is  full  of  the 
stuff  thai  is  produced  by  (he  elegance  of  snobs.  Want  of  blood, 
want  of  strength,  hysteria,  anemia,  and  chlorosis  are  (he  notes  of 
this  drama.  Genuflection,  Btupidity,  and  the  destruction  of 
manhood  are  to  be  seen  as  its  prevailing  tones.  The  ridiculous 
roar  of  musical  notes  like  the  cries  of  those  conquered  and 
wounded,  the  bursting  out  of  all  wild  voices,  intoxicated  and 
absolutely  worn  out  by  the  utterance  of  the  bitter  leil  motif,  the 
tears  and  t  he  false  pearls  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  her  slovenly  dr< 
I  he  drowsy  Bleep  of  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Grail,  I  lie  ridiculous 
-a i a iii-in  of  Kundry,  all  here  find  an  utterance  of  confusion." 
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THE  FLOWER-MAIDENS'  WELCOME  TO   "PARSIFAL." 

This  spirited  picture  represents  either  the  way  the  English  production  of  the  Wagner  opera  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  or    the 

■    psychological  effect  of  it  upon  the  artist  of  The  Illustrated  London  News. 


THE  OLD  MEN  OF  LITERATURE 

MR.  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE  shivers  a  splendid 
lance  against  the  breastplate  of  those  dreary  scientists 
and  philosophers  who,  as  he  says,  "take  a  pleasure 
in  depressing  their  fellow  men  by  the  promulgation  of  startling 
theories  of  disappointment."  He  cites  Dr.  Osier,  among 
others,  for  having  "some  five  years  ago  gained  no  little  notoriety 
by  the  profound  discouragement  which  he  brought  to  men  over 
forty."  The  newspapers  which  love  a  startling  theory  reiterated 
the  cynical  declaration  that  when  one  has  passed  that  age  "he 
might  as  well,  for  'all  the  uses  of  this  world '  be  dead  and  buried." 
Your  man  of  sixty — so  went  the  cry — "was  as  much  a  mummy  as 
tho  he  had  lain  in  an  Egyptian  pyramid  for  two  thousand  years." 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  shows  in  the  March  M unset/' s  that  for  literature, 
at  least,  nothing  could  be  further  wrong  than  the  idea  that  the 
world's  best  books  are  the  product  of  youth.  "The  fact  that 
certain  young  poets  have  died  premature  dramatic  deaths  has 
established  a  certain  picturesque  convention  amounting  almost 
to  a  superstition,  which  limits  the  production  of  poetry,  par- 
ticularly lyric  poetry,  to  youth  and  early  manhood."  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  confutes  the  theory  first  and  most  emphatically 
by  the  recent  publication  of  a  volume  of  verse  that  the  critics 
acclaim  to  possess  all  his  early  lyrical  felicity;  next  by  showing 
that  "comparatively  little  of  the  world's  great  poetry,  or  the 
world's  great  literature  generally,  has  been  written  by  what 
romance  would  call  young  men,  that  is,  by  men  under  forty." 
With  a  few  such  body-blows  as  these  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  begins: 

"Opening  at  random  any  good  anthology  of  lyrical  poetry, 
you  will  find  this: 

All  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the  year  in  the  bag  of  one  bee: 

Ail  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart  of  one  gem: 
In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the  shine  of  the  sea: 

Breath  and  bloom,  shade  and  shine — wonder,   wealth,   and — how  far 
above  them — 

Truth  that's  brighter  than  gem 
Trust  that's  purer  than  pearl — 


Brightest  truth,  purest  trust  in  the  universe — 

All  were  for  me 
In  the  kiss  of  one  girl. 

"This  poem,  as,  of  course,  is  well  known,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  Robert  Browning's  last  volume,  'Asolando,'  pub- 
lished on  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  Nor  was  it  any  exception  in  his  record,  which,  when 
his  purely  philosophical  and  crabbed  and  whimsical  poems  are 
left  to  dry-as-dusts,  will  be  acknowledged  more  and  more  to  be 
that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  lyric  poets. 

"Tennyson's  position  as  a  lyric  poet,  great  as  it  was  from  the 
beginning,  would  hardly  be  as  secure  as  it  is  if,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  he  had  not  written  'Crossing  the  Bar.' 

"Swinburne's  greatest  poem,  that  in  which  all  his  powers 
were  combined  in  the  fullest  mastery,  was  'Tristram  of  Lyon- 
esse,'  and  that  was  not  published  till  he  was  well  into  middle  age." 

When  one  comes  to  put  such  a  whimsical,  wrong-headed  theory 
as  that  of  Dr.  Osier's  to  the  test  of  biography,  continues  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  (who  is  48),  "the  contradiction  between  theory  and 
fact  is  so  amazing  that  one  wonders  how  any  one  ever  had  the 
courage  to  announce  as  a  truth  a  fallacy  which  any  schoolboy 
could  explode."     For — 

"The  perpetual  creative  youth  of  such  'old'  men  as  ^Eschylus, 
Socrates,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Chateaubriand,  La  Fontaine, 
Voltaire,  Goethe,  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  Defoe,  Landor,  Leigh 
Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Lamartine,  Beranger, 
Hugo,  Littre,  Grimm,  Michelet,  Von  Ranke,  Max  M  tiller, 
Carlyle,  Froude,  Hallam,  Mommsen,  Bancroft,  Parkman, 
Washington  Irving,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Whitman,  Holmes,  Charles  Reade,  Meredith,  Morris, 
Tolstoy,  Bjornson,  Ibsen,  Mark  Twain — to  make  a  motley 
collection  of  the  names  of  men,  not  one  of  whom  died  before  his 
seventieth  birthday,  and  many  of  whom  neared,  while  some 
passed,  their  eightieth — the  perpetual  youth,  I  say,  of  such 
'old'  men  comes  nearer  to  a  proof  of  human  immortality  than 
any  of  the  data  collected  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society. 
And  I  may  surely  add  W.  D.  Howells  to  the  list." 

Something  may  be  granted  the  Oslerites  on  the  score  of  the 
lyric  poets,  but  "the  cases  in  which  great  novels  or  dramas 
or  the  great  architectural  poems  or  the  great  works  of  philosophy, ' 
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humor.  <»r  history,  necessitating  the  imaginative  grasp  and 
understanding  of  experience,  and  filled  with  'the  still,  sad  music 
of  humanity.'  have  been  written  by  any  man  or  woman  till  well 
after  their  fortieth  year  an  so  exceptional  as  merely  to  prove 
the  rule  that  the  literary  masterpiece  with  occasional  excep- 
tions in  lyric  poetry— is  usually  the  work  of  well-advanced 
maturity." 

Take,  for  example,  the  long  life  of  Ibsen,  marked  through 
its  whole  length  with  the  production  of  plays,  each  one  of  which 
vet  Europe  thinking.  Yet  because  the  earliest  impact  of  his 
originality  upon  a  startled  public  opinion  was  made  by  'Ghosts' 
and  'A  Doll's  House'  (thai  even  not  having  been  written  till  he 
was  fifty-one  .  less  attention  is  paid  to  'When  We  Dead  Awaken,' 
written  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  a  play  which,  coming  from 
one  whose  career  had  been  a  somewhat  cynical  denial  of  the 
emotions,  was  a  swan-song  of  perhaps  even  greater  importance 
than  Goethe's  second  part  of  Faust.'  published  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  proclaiming  in  a  far  nobler  fashion  the  all-importance 
of  love  as  the  last  word  of  human  wisdom.  For  any  old  man  of 
eighty  so  to  conclude  the  whole  matter  would  be  indeed 
a  portent  of  great  significance,  but  for  Ibsen  to  do  so  was  a 
document  in  optimism  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

"To  take  one  or  two  other  random  instances  of  the  partiality 
of  fame:  De  Quincey  was  an  excellent  writer  till  he  laid  down  his 
pen  at  seventy-four,  yet  we  only  hear  of  his  'Confessions  of  an 
Opium-Eater,'  written  when  he  was  thirty-six;  as  we  forget  that 
izaak  Walton  wrote  one  of  the  best  of  his  incomparable  'Lives,' 
that  of  Bishop  Sanderson,  when  he  was  close  on  ninety,  because 
he  wrote  '  The  Compleat  Angler,'  so  many  years  before.  Similarly 
to  return  to  our  own  times,  for  a  thousand  that  know  Thomas 
Hardy's  'Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,'  scarce  one  has  heard  of  his 
incomparably  greater  'The  Return  of  the  Native';  and,  again, 
Meredith,  in  his  last  years,  wrote  novels  and  poems  of  greater 
philosophic  importance  to  humanity  than  the  earlier  books  by 
which  he  is  better  known,  as  William  Morris  is  known  for  his 
'  Earthly  Paradise'  and  hardly  at  all  for  the  infinitely  finer  prose 
romances  written  in  the  splendid  sunset  of  his  life 

"The  three  great  dramatic  poets  of  Greece,  ^Eschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides,  were  all  marvelous  old  men  of  whose  tri- 
umphant creativeness  from  a  laureled  youth  to  an  age  equally 
laureled  we  possess  but  wonderful  fragments. 

"^Eschylus,  says  tradition,  had  seventy  plays  to  his  credit, 
of  which  we  have,  alas,  but  seven.  Of  the  great  Latin  poets,  if 
Vergil  died  comparatively  young,  a  poet  whose  output  is  per- 
haps closer  to  the  common  heart  of  mankind,  Horace  went  on 
polishing  his  verse  into  immortality  into  a  comfortable  age,  verse 
that  no  young  man  could  ever  write.  Tho  Dante's  youth  gave 
us  the  exquisite  almond-blossom  of  the  'Vita  Nuova,'  it  took 
him  all  his  grim  remaining  years,  till  his  death  at  fifty-six,  to 
plant  for  us  the  cypress  groves  of  the  'Inferno,'  and  Petrarch 
was  still  singing  of  Laura  at  seventy.  Ronsard,  writing  his 
first  famous  odes  at  twenty-six,  sang  still  more  unforgetably  just 
before  his  death  at  sixty-one. 

"Chaucer's  'Canterbury  Tales'  were  the  work  of  a  man  of 
fifty.  Spenser's  'Faerie  Queene'  was  written  between  his 
fortieth  and  forty-fourth  year.  Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays — 
'Hamlet,'  'Macbeth,'  'Othello,'  and  'King  Lear' — were  written 
between  his  thirty-sixth  and  forty-fourth  years,  but  'The 
Tempest,'  surely  no  less  full  of  his  aerie  magic,  remained  to  be 
written  by  the  man  of  fifty.  Milton,  of  course,  would  still  have 
been  a  supreme  lyric  poet  had  he  died  after  writing  '  Lycidas,' 
yet  the  world  had  naturally  to  wait  for  his  'Paradise  Lost'  till 
his  fifty-ninth  year — for  such  poems  come  only  out  of  that  wine- 
press of  bitter  sorrow  and  tragic  vision  which  the  young,  in 
spite  of  all  their  musical  elegiacs,  have  not   had  time  to  tread. 

"Pope  tho  he,  as  Mrs.  Browning  said  of  him,  was  'sexagen- 
ary at  sixteen'— did  not  write  his  '  Essay  on  Man'  till  he  was 
forty-six.  Wordsworth's  most  entertaining  period  was,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  early  years  of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  yet  the 
true  Wordsworthian,  in  spite  of  Byron's  famous  witticism,  does 
not  find  his  ' Excursion '  (written  at  forty-four)  half  as  'dreary' 
and  'weary'  as  the  majority  of  his  lordship's  own  poems,  and 
knows  where  to  find  poetry,  in  spite  of  his  long-w  indedness,  in 
all  he  wrote  even  up  to  his  eightieth  year. 

"Coleridge,  that  great  and  magical  poet,  belongs  to  thai  class 
of  genius  whose  best  work  being  done  in  youth  or  earl\  man- 
hood is  really  nothing  to  the  point,  inasmuch  as  the\  either 
robbed  their  maturity  of  effectiveness  by  wilfully  destroying 
their  faculties  by  various  forms  of  dissipation,  or  were  out  off — 
like  that  'Apollo's  branch'  of  Marlowe,  that  'might  have  grown 


full  straight ,'--!>>  early  death.  Of  the  latter,  such  poets  as 
Byron,  Burns.  Shelley,  and  Keats,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to 
suppose  that  they  had  reached  their  zenith.  Had  they  lived 
they  would  probably  have  produced  still  greater  poetrx  and 
swelled  the  ranks  of  their  illustrious  elders.  Yet.  in  spite  of  all 
the  ravages  of  opium,  Coleridge  was  able  in  his  later  years  to 
give  to  philosophy  what  was  lost  to  poetry,  and  if  another 
'Ancient  Mariner'  or  'Kubla  Khan'  was  beyond  his  power,  he 
gave  us  his  'Aids  to  Reflection'  at  fifty-two,  and  through  his 
reported  talk  till  his  death  at  sixty-two  has  remained  one  of  the 
most  subtly  influential  of  modern  mind-.. 

"Of  Other  poets  thai  the  world  most  easily  thinks  of.  Tennyson 
and  Browning  have  already  been  referred  to.  as  also  the  im- 
mortal old  age  of  Goethe.      To  these  may  be  added  the  cheering 

records  of  Beranger,  seventy-seven,  and  Longfellow,  seventy- 
five,  both  full  of  song  till  the  end.  the  two  poets,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Burns,  whose  poems  are  vitally  in  the  hearts  ami 
on  the  lips  of  that  wide  world  of  simple  workers  which  one  still 
sometimes  hears  referred  to  as  'the  common  people.'  The 
wonderful  youth  that  produced  his  'Thanatopsis'  at  nineteen  was 
surely  matched  by  that  continued  literary  activity  of  Bryant 
which  did  not  cease  till  his  death  at  eighty-four.  Tom  Hood  died 
at  fifty-six,  but  it  was.  one  might  say.  with  'The  Bridge  of 
Sighs'  and  'The  Song  of  the  Shirt  '  upon  his  lips     two  poems  that 

may  be  called  poems  of  humanity  if  any  poems  can 

"The  'Dialogs'  of  Plato,  the  '  Novum  Organum'  of  Bacon. 
Kant's  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  could  not  have  been  created 
by  the  most  precocious  of  young  men.  The  histories  of  Tacitus. 
Gibbon,  Grote  and  Carlyle.  Prescott  and  Parkman  are  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  youth.  No  young  man  ever  wrote  a 
tragedy  like  'The  Agamemnon'  or  a  comedy  like  'La  Malade 
Imaginaire.'  It  was  not  youth  that  gave  us  the  'Gargantua'  of 
Rabelais  or  the  essays  of  Montaigne,  nor  did  'Don  Quixote' 
spring  from  the  insouciant  fancy  of  inexperience.  Victor  Hugo 
was  sixty  when  he  wrote  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  novel, 
'Les  Miserables.'  Balzac  died  at  sixty-one.  still  at  work  on  the 
great  unfinished  cathedral  of  'The  Human  Comedy';  and. 
comparatively  young  as  were  the  men  who  gave  us  'Tom  Jones.' 
'The  Waverley  Novels,'  'David  Copperfield,'  and  'Vanity 
Fair,'  they  had  all  arrived  at  that  period  when  one's  dreams  are 
put  to  the  test  of  time." 


JOURNALISM  NO  "  POOR  RELATION  "—The  journalist  may 
hold  his  head  a  trifle  higher  since  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  in 
a  response  to  a  toast  the  other  day,  declared  his  product  was 
no  "poor  relation"  to  literature.  Others  besides  him  seem 
disposed  to  tear  off  the  plumes  with  which  the  litterateur  has 
been  disposed  to  brush  the  face  of  his  humbler  brother.  Thus 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  writes  in  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"On  the  one  hand,  because  a  work  is  paged  consecutively 
from  1  to  300  and  has  a  binding  of  cloth  or  calf  all  its  own,  it  is 
not  necessarily  entitled  to  a  word  of  respect.  Unhappily  it  is 
true  that  the  most  of  books  are  no  books  at  all.  .  .  .  On  the 
other,  a  brief  article,  hidden  away  in  a  review  or  newspaper,  may 
possess  the  very  qualities  of  truth  and  sincerity  which  belong  to 
literature,  and  will  be  remembered  when  mosl  of  the  ponderous 
volumes  cumbering  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  are  buried  in  a 
dusty  neglect. 

"If  shape  and  form  do  not  decide  the  fate  of  printed  matter, 
still  less  is  it  saved  from  for  etfulness  by  the  pomposity  of  its 
theme.  No  subject  need  be  too  high,  no  subject  can  be  too 
low  to  prove  the  skill  of  a  master.  It  was  said  with  perfect 
truth  of  Swift  that  he  could  write  well  about  a  b.oomstick.  and 
assuredly  he  handled  the  English  language  with  an  equal  zest 
whether  Ik-  weighed  modern  books  against  ancient  in  the  scale 
of  criticism  or  sent  his  Gulliver  upon  an  imaginary  voyage. 
And  not  merely  the  critic:,  but  the  writers  themselves  have  failed 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad.  Boocacoio  clung  with 
pride  to  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,  and 
thought  lightly  enough  of  those  idle  tales  which  will  be  read  to 
the  end  of  time  wherever  men  laugh  and  women  love. 

"Truly  the  chances  of  literature  can  not  be  foreseen  by  human 
eyes.  The  books  without  which  the  libraiw  of  an  old-fashioned 
gentleman  was  said  to  be  incomplete  are  rapidly  finding  their 
way  to  the  twopenny  box.  And  then  a  copy  of  verses  thrust 
into  the  corner  of  a  California!!  paper  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
world  in  a  flash,  receives  the  honor  of  a  general  parody,  and 
finds  itself  secure  of  imi'.iort ality.  'The  Heathen  Chinee'  ma.\ 
have  been  a  piece  of  journalism.  It  will  outlive  many  a  score  of 
false,  inopportune  epics.'' 
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AN   "ALL  RED"   THEATER 

OK  COURSE  "all  red"  is  only  another  name  for  the 
British  Empire,  and  its  application  to  the  theater 
is  an  an  ipafion  of  a  day  when  "theatrical  companies 
shall  travel  from  England  to  Canada,  from  Canada  to  Australia, 
from  Australia  to  South  Africa,  and  so  home  again."  This  is  a, 
scheme  being  promoted  by  Mr. 
Carl  Level,  the  first  stages  of  which 
arc  already  under  way  in  the 
Canadian  tours  of  certain  English 
companies.  The  London  Outlook 
views  the  scheme  with  enthu- 
siasm, thinking  that  making  her 
"colonial  cousins  conversant  with 
the  progress  of  British  thought 
and  with  the  trend  of  British 
sympathies"  will  do  more  to  ce- 
ment, a  lasting  union  between  the 
colonies  and  the  Motherland  than 
"all  the  speeches  ever  made  in 
I  'arliament  or  the  occasional  visits 
to  their  shores  of  royal  person- 
ages." It  will  be  noted  that  the 
plan  ignores  India,  where  native 
prejudices — as  was  recently  urged 
against  the  visit  of  Miss  Maud 
Allan  with  her  "undraped"  dances 
— are  likely  to  prove  too  difficult 
to  effect  amalgamation.  To  the 
American  the  scheme  is  interest- 
ing because  it  aims  to  loosen  the 
influence  already  gained  in  our 
northern  neighbor's  country  by 
American  traveling  companies, 
the  Outlook  article  written  by  J. 
E.  Harold  Terry  begins  with  a 
consideration  of  this  very  phase: 


i_a  DAwe  qui  a  trrt.     -^ 

A    "PAPiSlfAU  )).       [^ 


HOW    THEY    SEE    "PARSIFAL"    IN    PARIS 


' '  Our  Canadian  cousins  will  per- 
il a  ps  pardon  us  if  we  have  re- 
marked that  in  their  ideas,  their 
manners,  and  their  sympathies 
they  show  a  tendency  to  incline 
more  toward  an  American  stand- 
ard than  toward  a  British.  The 
fault  of  this — if  it  be  a  fault — is  not 
theirs.  Until  quite  recently  no 
English  literature  could  enter  the 
country  except  at  a  prohibitive 
price.     As  a  natural  corollary  of 

this  circumstance  American  novels  and  magazines  have  been 
widely  bought  and  circulated  throughout  Canada,  with  the 
inevitable  consequence  that  the  American  point  of  view  has 
been  imprest  upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  British  or  Imperial  point .  of  view.  The 
lessening  of  the  stamp-duty  upon  magazines  imported  into 
the  Colony  from  the  mother  country  has  done  something  to 
counteract  this  influence;  but  there  remains  an  influence  even 
more  dominant  still.  The  Canadian  theater  is  completely 
dependent  upon  American  agencies  for  its  supplies.  Even 
the  English  companies  that  occasionally  visit  the  Dominion 
travel  under  the  auspices  of  an  American  agency;  and  even 
so  they  seldom  go  farther  afield  than  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Should  an  English  company  score  a  big  success  in  the  United 
States  it  is  not  permitted  to  cross  the  border;  so  that,  if  American 
predilections  may  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of  dramatic  efficiency, 
Canadian  playhouses,  when  they  do  get  English  companies, 
get  only  the  second  best.  During  the  past  twenty  years  but 
one  play  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and  one  by  Sir  James  Barrie 
have  been  seen  in  Canada.  For  the  greater  portion  of  every 
year,  therefore,  the  Canadian  theater  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
American  playwright  and  the  American  actor,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  a  young  Canadian  models  his  conduct, 
his  manners,  and  his  ideas  upon  the  American  pattern.  Occa- 
sionally the  sentiments  of  an  American  play  are  violently  anti- 


"  Was  I  there?  Do  you  think  I  would  go  on  a  free  pass?  We  paid 
ten  louis  for  our  seats." 

"But  then.  .  .  .  What  of    Parsifal'  ?" 

"My  gown  was  a  great  success!" 

"And — 'Parsifal'  ?" 

"We  came  too  late  for  the  first  act  and,  as  we  were  not  allowed 
to  enter,  we  dined  until  the  second  act  came  on — ." 

"  Yes — and    '  Parsifal '  ?  " 

"Saint  Tango  dined  with  us.  He  was  very  brilliant,  my  dea-, 
and  we  did  not  rise  from  the  table  till  two  in  the  morning." 

"And  'Parsifal '  ?  " 

"Really  beautiful — but  somewhat  tiresome." 

— La  Rire  (Paris). 


British,     it  is  then  that  the  menace  to  Imperial  progress  become 

very  real  and  very  urgent.  The  danger  is  recognized  fully  by 
thinking  men  and  women  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  this 
recognition  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  British  theater  in  Canada  has  evoked 
in  them.  When  Mr.  Carl  Level  (who,  with  Mr.  William  Nolle 
is  the  promoter  of  the  enterprise)  traveled  through  Canada 
recently  to  lay  his  ideas  before  its  leading  men,  he  was  accorded 

a  triumphal  progress,  and  the 
concrete  result  of  his  endeavor 
has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  British  Canadian  Theater 
Organization  Society.  This  or- 
gai.ization  has  its  headquarters 
in  Montreal  ai  d  local  branches 
in  every  city  and  town  of  con- 
sequence throughout  Canada. 
It  serves  the  public  and  the 
theatrical  manager  in  equal  de- 
gree— the  former  by  gi\ing  it 
the  power  to  secure  the  appear- 
ance of  such  plays  and  actors  as 
it  especially  desires  to  see,  the 
latter  by  guaranteeing  to  him  a 
profitable  and  successful  tour. 
The  first  great  English  actor 
to  visit  the  Dominion  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society  is  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey.  He  is  in  Can- 
ada now.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving 
will  follow  him  very  shortly,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  have  a  dozen 
English  companies  touring  the 
country  before  the  end  of  1914." 

The  projectors  of  this  scheme 
look  to  other  results  besides 
the  counteracting  of  American 
influences: 

"Amusement,  qua  amusement, 
is  a  necessity  of  colonization, 
and  the  more  remote  districts 
of  Canada  are  very  badly  served 
in  this  respect.  Especially  does 
this  apply  in  the  Western  prov- 
inces, where  the  life  of  the  colo- 
nist is  very  strenuous  and  amaz- 
ingly lonely.  Very  occasionally 
a  company  of  American  '  vaude- 
ville' performers  will  come  within 
reach — which  is  to  say  within 
fifty  miles  or  more — of  his  farm ; 
but  the  entertainment  which 
they  have  to  offer  is  of  so  sorry  a 
description  that  it  does  not  make 
worth  while  the  lengthy  journey 
necessary  to  see  them.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  society  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things. 
The  companies  sent  out  from  England  will  visit  every  center 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and  back  again,  and  so  will  bring  the 
exile  into  closer  touch  with  the  old  country  than  ever  before  has 
been  considered  possible. 

"At  the  moment  Canada  has  no  national  theater  whatsoever. 
To  create  one  for  her  will  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
society.  There  is  plenty  of  raw  material  in  the  Dominion 
from  which  may  be  molded  actors  and  actresses  of  renown. 
There  are  to-day  prominent  players  of  Canadian  parentage; 
but  they  have  had  to  emigrate  to  England  or  to  the  United 
States  before  they  have  been  able  to  find  scope  for  their  talent. 
Their  own  country  has  had  no  opportunity  to  offer  them.  It 
will  be  some  time,  of  course,  before  anything  approaching  to  a 
national  theater  can  be  established.  A  start  will  be  made  by 
the  formation  of  stock  companies  into  which  the  young  Canadian 
actor  will  be  received,  and  in  which  he  will  be  schooled,  until 
eventually  the  Dominion  will  possess  its  own  drama  and  will 
need  no  longer  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  mother  country  and 
the  States  for  its  supplies." 

Canada  is  proving  a  haven  for  several  rejected  actors  of 
British  origin,  who  first  essayed  ''the  States,"  but  Cyril  Maude, 
after  a  preliminary  dash  in  Canada,  plays  "Grumpy"  the 
entire  season  to  New  York. 


MlELIOON  ANU) 


EIFOTQE 


DESPAIR   OF   OUR   EFFORTS  TO   END   VICE 


MR.  BRAND  WHITLOCK,  who.  as  mayor  of  Toledo, 
has  been  a  first-hand  observer  of  some  of  the  most 
trying  municipal  problems  of  modern  times,  eon- 
thai  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  about  the  white-slave 
problem.  He  is  about  the  first  to  own  up  in  thai  way,  and 
lie  does  ii  after  having  looked  into  all  the  reeenl  panaceas  thai 
have  promised  the  speedy  abolition  of  this  age-long  evil.  His 
belief  is  thai  '"all  that  has  been  done  about  it  has  been  much 
worse  in  its  effecl  than  If  we  had  never  done  anything."  If  it 
were  all  left  to  him.  the  first  thing  he  would  do,  he  declares, 
would  be  to  "repeal  all  the  criminal  laws  on  the  subject,  begin- 
ning with  that  most  savage  enactment  the  puritan  conscience 
ever  devised,  namely,  the  law  declaring  certain  children  'ille- 
gitimate.' a  piece  of  stupid  brutality  and  cruelty  that  would 
make  a  gorilla  blush  with  shame  if  it  were  even  suggested  in  the 
African  jungle."  The  police  are  not  the  people,  he  thinks, 
who  should  be  directed  to  end  the  social  evil  by  methods  of 
suppression — the  only  ones  within  their  province.  Neither 
does  he  take  any  stock  in  "the  cock-sure  persons  who  would 
solve  the  problem  off-hand  by  issuing  a  general  order  to  the 
polio."  They  are  the  people  who  have  had  the  upper  hand 
in  Chicago  and  Atlanta.  In  the  former  place  "the  result  of  the 
order  has  been  to  scatter  the  prostitutes  over  a  wide  territory 
and  to  transfer  the  sale  of  liquor  carried  on  heretofore  in  houses 
to  the  nearby  saloon-keepers,  and  to  flats  and  residential  sec- 
tions, but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  it  has  resulted  in  the 
lessening  of  either  of  the  two  evils  of  prostitution  and  drink." 
A  member  of  the  Vice  Commission  of  Atlanta,  where  the  ob- 
jectionable resorts  were  all  closed,  told  Mr.  Whitlock,  he  avers, 
t  hat  there  the  vice  has  spread  all  over  the  town.  Mr.  Whitlock, 
whose  article  appears  simultaneously  in  The  Forum  (New  York) 
and  The  English  Review  (London),  points  out  that  the  regulation 
and  segregation  systems  tried  in  European  cities  have  not 
diminished  the  extent  of  the  evil.  In  fact,  "nothing  that  man- 
kind has  ever  tried  has  been  of  the  slightest  avail."  He  seems 
to  have  small  patience  with  the  work  of  vice  commissions, 
which  to  him  represent  "the  present  recrudescence  of  that 
Puritanism  which  never  had  its  mind  on  anything  else."  As 
he  writes: 

"And  now  come  the  vice  commissions  with  their  pornographic 
reports,  and  no  doubt  feeling  that  they  have  to  propose  some- 
thing after  all  the  (rouble  they  have  gone  to,  when  they  have 
net  forth  in  tabulated  statistics  what  everybody  in  the  world 
already  knows,  they  repeat  the  old  ineptitudes.  Thai  is,  more 
law,  more  hounding  by  the  police.  The  Chicago  product  is  (he 
•  lassie  and  the  model  for  all  of  these,  and  as  the  latest  and  loftiest 
triumph  of  the  puritan  mind  in  (he  realm  of  morals  and  of  law, 
a  triumph  for  which  three  centuries  of  innocence  of  nothing  save 
humor  alone  could  have  prepared  it,  its  own  great  masterpiece 
in  morals  is  at  once  forbidden  circulation  in  the  mails  because 
of  its  immorality  I 

"The  Chicago  report  makes  nearly  a  hundred  specific  recom- 
mendations, among  them  'constant  and  persistent  repression,' 
and  eventually  by  way  of  a  happy  and  original  thought  'absolute 

annihilation  of  prostitution.'     All   unattended   boys  and  girls 

must  lie  Bent  home  h\  the  police  at  nine  o'clock  at  night;  there 
must  be  no  seats  in  the  public  parks  in  the  shade,  search-lights 
must  be  installed  in  the  parks  to  Hash  their  rays  here  and  there 
in  the  summer  nights.  And  of  course  there  must  be  a  'special 
morals  police  squad.'  The  Commission  estimated  that  in 
Chicago,  exclusive  of  the  women  in  Hats,  rooms,  hotels,  and 
houses  of  assignation,  there  are  prostitutes  in  houses  of  prosti- 
tution that  receive  visits  daily  nrom  over  15,000  men,  bo  that  the 

(ask    of   I  he   special    morals   police   is   (o   be   rather  difficult,    if   in 

iheir  efforts  at  'constant  n  pn  ssion'  and  'ultimate  annihilation1 


thev    are  expected   to  apprehend  and  conduct    to  police  stations 
that   number  of  men  and  their  companions  every  day. 

'These  proposals  are  no  doubt  the  expressions  of  despair  in 
the  face  of  so  formidable  a  condition,  like  the  cliches  of  all 
reformers  with  specific  remedies;  in  their  speeches,  after  an  ex- 
tensive examination  of  all  the  grounds  of  the  subject  and  a 
perfectly  valid  indictment  of  the  evils  that  are  apparent  to  all, 
they  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  remedies, 
;mkI   then  fall   back  upon  their  familiar  and  facile  generalities." 

There  should  be  obviously  some  remedy  looked  for  from  one 
who  so  drastically  disapproves  of  all  former  efforts.  These 
are  Mr.  Whitlock's  proposals: 

"Yes,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  repeal  all  the  criminal  laws 
on  the  subject.  They  do  no  good  and,  even  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  enforce  them,  tin  result  is  worse  than  futile.  1 
myself,  with  my  own  eyes,  in  my  own  town  have  seen  a  magis- 
trate fine  a  street-walker  and  then  suspend  the  fine  so  that,  as  he 
explained  to  her  in  all  judicial  seriousness,  she  might  go  out  and 
'earn'  enough  money  to  come  back  and  pay  it  !  And  not  a  per- 
son in  the  court  room,  so  habituated  and  conventionalized  are 
we  all,  ever  cracked  a  smile  or  apparently  saw  anything  out  of 
the  way — least  of  all  the  street-walker! 

"This  is  the  most  trivial  of  instances.  But  it  would  not  be 
enough  simply  to  repeal  these  laws  from  the  statute-books  of 
the  State;  it  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  immensely 
more  difficult  task  of  repealing  them  from  the  human  heart, 
where  they  were  written  long  ago  in  anger,  and  hatred,  and 
jealousy,  and  cruelty,  and  fear,  that  is,  in  the  heat  of  all  (he 
baser  passions.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  (hat  the  first  step  in 
any  reasonable  and  effective  reform  is  an  entire  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  subject,  and  about  the  only  good  to  be  expected 
from  the  agitation  about  white  slavery,  with  all  its  preposterous 
exaggerations  and  absurd  sensationalism,  is  that  it  is  perhaps 
making  for  a  changed  attitude,  a  new  conception;  if  it  will 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  get  the  public  mind  if  there 
is  a  public  mind,  and  not  a  mere  public  passion — to  view  the 
prostitute  as  a  human  being,  very  much  like  all  the  other  human 
beings  in  the  world,  it  will  have  been  worth  all  if  has  oosl  in 
energy  and  emotion  and  credulity.  If  this  sort  of  repeal  can  be 
made  effective,  if  the  prostitute  can  be  assured  of  some  chance 
in  life  outside  the  dead  line  which  society  so  long  ago  drew  for 
her,  the  first  step  will  have  been  taken. 

"This  of  course  will  mean  a  much  larger  task  than  merely 
lobbying  a  bill  through  the  legislature.  It  will  come  only  by 
the  slowest  and  most  difficult  of  processes  and  that  hardest  of 
all  work  in  the  world,  i.e.,  thinking. 

"The  next  step  possibly  will  be  the  erection  of  an  equal  stand- 
ard of  morals.  And  this  can  not  be  done  by  passing  a  law,  or  by 
turning  in  an  alarm  for  the  police.  That  means  thinking  too. 
and  education,  and  evolution,  and  all  the  other  slow  and  toil- 
some processes  of  which  the  off-hand  reformers  are  so  impatient. 
This  equal  standard  will  have  to  be  raised  first  in  each  individual 
heart;  after  that  it  will  become  the  attitude  of  the  general 
mind. 

"And    (hen    (he  commerce   in    \  ice   will    have   to   be  s(opt.      I 

do  not  mean  prohibited  by  penal  laws.  Policemen  can  not  stop 
it,  and  policemen  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  fire- 
men. In  fact,  much  of  t  he  commerce  has  proceeded  from  (he 
fact  that  its  regulation  has  been  entrusted  to  the  police.  It 
would  be  a  subject  for  the  fiscal  laws.  It  is,  I  assume,  known  by 
most  persons  that  the  owners  of  the  dilapidated  tenements,  in 
which  for  the  most  part  prostitution  is  carried  on.  because  of 
the  'risk'  extort  exorbitant  rentals  for  them,  and  then,  on  I  he 
ground  that  they  can  rent  them  (o  no  one  of  respectability,  thej 

hold  them  (o  be  so  wort  hless  that  I  hey  pay  lil  I  le  if  any  taxes  on 

them.  Our  present  tax  laws,  of  course,  have  the  effecl  of  re- 
warding the  slothful,  the  la /v.  and  the  idle,  and  of  punishing  the 
energetic  and  the  enterprising  producer  iii  business,  and  it 
would  be  quite  possible  lo  revise  the  tax  laws  so  thai  tenderloins 
would  be  economically  impossible,  because  they  would  cease 
(o  be  profitable. 

"In    the    next    place,    or    some    place    in    the    program,    I  here 

should  be  some  sort  of  competent  and  judicious  sex  education. 
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1  do  Qot  know  just  who  would  impart  it,  since  no  one  as  yel 
knows  very  inuoh  about  it,  but  with  the  earnest,  sincere,  and 
devoted  work  that  is  being  carried  on  all  over  the  world  by  the 
scientific  men  and  women  who  are  studying  eugenics  and  social 
hygiene,  there  is  hope  in  this  direction,  even  if  it  is  probable  that 
the  world  will  not  be  saved  by  the  new  race  of  athletes  that  are 
scientifically  to  be  bred,  and  may  still  have  some  use  in  its' 
affairs  for  the  minds  of  its  cripples  who  in  all  times  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  advancement." 

Mr.  Whitlook  impresses  the  necessity  of  furthering  the  means 
of  economic  independence  of  women.  The  problem  of  evil 
needs  to  nave  applied 
to  it  "conceptions  of 
economic  influences,  so- 
cial influences,  patho- 
logical influences,  and 
other  influences  most  of 
us  know  little  or  noth- 
ing about."     Thus— 

"  We  begin  to  see  that, 
a  girl's  wages,  for  in- 
stance, may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  what 
we  call  her  morals;  not 
everything,  but  some- 
thing. The  wages  of  a 
girl's  father  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  too, 
and  the  wages  of  her 
great-grandfather,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  So 
may  the  dividends  on 
which  live  the  delicate 
and  charming  ladies  she 
beholds  alighting  from 
their  motor-cars  every 
morning  in  the  shop- 
ping district  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  tho 
she  is  as  unconscious 
and  as  innocent  of  the 
relation  as  they,  as  igno- 
rant as  all  of  us  are.  Rents  have  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
so  do  taxes. 

"But  after  the  whole  economic  system  has  been  readjusted 
and  perfected  and  equalized,  after  we  have  the  minimum  wage, 
and  the  single  tax,  and  industrial  democracy,  and  every  man  gets 
what  he  produces,  and  economic  pressure  has  been  as  scientifi- 
cally adjusted  as  the  atmospheres  in  a  submarine  torpedo  boat, 
there  is  always  the  great  law  of  the  contrariety  of  things  to  be 
reckoned  with,  according  to  which  the  more  carefully  planned 
the  event,  the  less  it  resembles  the  original  conception.  The 
human  vision  is  so  weak,  and  the  great  circle  of  life  so  prodig- 
ious, that  it  can  behold  only  the  smallest  segment  of  the  arc. 
The  solution  will  come,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all,  by  slow,  patient, 
laborious,  drudging  study,  far  from  the  midnight  session  of  the 
legislature,  far  from  the  ear  and  the  pencil  of  the  eager  reporter, 
far  from  the  platform  of  the  sweating  revivalist,  far  from  the 
head  office  of  the  police.  Our  fondly  perused  pornography 
might  expose  the  whole  of  the  underworld  to  the  light  of  day, 
the  general  assembly  might  enact  successive  revisions  of  the 
revised  statutes  for  a  hundred  years,  we  might  develop  the  most 
superb  police  organization  in  all  history,  achieving  the  apotheosis 
of  the  puritan  ideal  with  a  dictograph  in  every  bedroom  and 
closet  in  the  town,  and  it  all  would  be  of  no  avail. 

"It  is  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  reforming 
mind  that  life  is  presented  to  it  in  stark  and  rigid  outline.  Your 
true  reformer  is  blandly  unconscious  of  distinctions;  he  has  no 
perception  of  proportions,  no  knowledge  of  values,  in  a  word, 
no  sense  of  humor.  .  .  .  All  acts  of  which  he  does  not  himself 
approve  are  evil;  a  stop  must  be  put  to  them  at  once,  and  the 
way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a  law.  Statutes  are  thus  enacted,  as 
the  saying  is,  against  all  evils,  large  and  small,  and  the  greater 
the  evil,  of  course  the  greater  the  moral  triumph  exprest  by  the 
mere  enactment.  But  because  of  certain  contrarieties  in  nature 
and  a  certain  obstreperous  quality  in  human  nature  and  a  gen- 
eral complexity  in  life  as  a  whole — these  legal  fulminations  are 
frequently  triumphs  only  in  theory,  and  in  practise  often  inten- 
sify the  very  ills  they  seek  to  cure." 


OBJECTING- TO    YUAN'S   CONFUCIANISM 


TIK)  ONE  MOTIVK  of  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai  in 
restoring  Confucianism  as  China's  state  religion  was 
to  revive  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  head  of  the 
stale,  as  noted  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  his  act  has  met  with 
criticism  by  Chinese  and  in  his  own  capital  on  both  political 
and  religious  grounds.  The  arrangements  for  the  President's 
official  act  of  worship  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven  arc  now  under 
way,  says  a  Peking  dispatch   to  the  New   York   Herald,  "and 

no  doubt  the  world  will 
be  regaled  with  some- 
thing new  in  the  way 
of  republicanism  when 
the      appointed      time 


dent  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is 
permitted  to  offer  in- 
cense and  kowtows  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler  from 
the  Altar  of  Heaven, 
where  other  Emperors 
have  knelt  facing  the 
north  and  acknowledg- 
ing their  inferiority  to 
Heaven  alone,  the  trans- 
ition to  the  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of 
monarchy  will  be  easy." 
While  the  President 
"has  so  far  managed  to 
abolish  Parliament  with- 
out any  particular  pro- 
test," this  correspon- 
dent finds  it  "difficult 
to  believe  that  he  will 
be  able  to  assume  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  have  his  actions  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  country."  And  we  find  that  at  least  one 
protest  on  these  very  grounds  has  been  sounded  in  the  Chinese 
press.  Says  the  Peking  Gazette  in  an  editorial  written  just 
before  the  Council's  final  action: 

"In  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners  and  Chinese  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Political  Council,  for  the  revival  of  the  worship 
of  Heaven,  is  ill-timed,  and  likely  to  lead  to  much  misunder- 
standing and  friction.  To  speak  frankly,  the  'worship  of  Heaven' 
has  associations  and  traditions  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  theory  of  a  republican  government.  Dr.  Wells  Williams 
has  explained  that  the  idea  of  worship,  'is  that  the  Emperor 
is  the  Son  of  Heaven,  from  whom  he  directly  derives  his  right 
and  power  to  rule  on  earth  among  mankind.'  The  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  Manchu  Emperors  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
were  Confucian  in  character,  and  the  worship  of  the  Imperial 
ancestors  formed  an  essential  part  of  them.  They  were  a 
perfectly  logical  outcome  of  the  theory  that  the  Emperor  was 
the  Son  of  Heaven.  Any  attempt  to  adapt  them  to  a  Republic 
seems  to  be  an  extremely  dangerous  experiment,  which  can 
be  interpreted  in  only  one  way  by  the  masses.  The  position 
of  the  President,  as  the  ruler  of  a  Republic,  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  theoretical  position  of  the  Emperor." 

Then  the  Huang  Chung  Daily  News,  of  Peking,  objects  to 
the  mixture  of  Taoism  in  the  President's  Confucian  worship. 
It  explains  that  he  is  to  worship  Yu  Huang  Ta  Ti,  or  the  "Pearly 
Emperor,"  the  chief  deity  in  the  Taoist  pantheon.  This  deity 
was  inaugurated,  we  are  told,  about  1120  a.d.,  by  that  ardent 
Taoist  Emperor,  Hwei  Tsung,  of  the  Tsung  Dynasty.  The 
"Pearly  Emperor"  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  ruler  of  all  the 
devils  and  spirits  which  are  supposed  by  the  Taoists  to  people 
the  earth  and  sky.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Peking 
paper  that  representations  of  this  deity  appear  in  many  of  the 
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temples  of  China  and  that  he  has  been  worshiped  to  a  large  extent 
\<\  the  Emperors.  And  the  Huang  cluing  Daily  News  prints 
a  picture,  here  reproduced,  showing  the  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  as  he  will  look  worshiping  this  god. 


CHURCH  M  PLOTS  "  AND  COUNTERPLOTS 

SUCH  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  as  is  "bred  by  suspicions 
and  ever  ready  to  grasp  at  straws,"  notes  an  observant 
New  York  daily,  has  been  stirred  of  late  by  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  editor  of  Tlu  Protestant  Magazine  that  Secretary 
Tumulty  withholds  certain  letters  from  the  President's  eye. 
These  letters  had  undertaken  to  "expose  Catholic  plots"  and 
had  not  been  answered,  so  the  editor  in  question  suspected 
that  "all  such  letters  are  withheld."  President  Wilson  denies 
the  truth  of  this  accusation,  hut  in  spite  of  this,  observes  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "no  doubt  the  thing  will  persist 
in  one  form  or  another."     The  editorial  proceeds: 

"If  anybody  ever  sees  a  priest  in  Mr.  Tumulty's  office,  it  will 
be  accepted  as  proof  positive  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that 
Catholic  priests  were  somewhat  frequent  callers  upon  Mr. 
Tumulty  during  the  first  weeks  of  his  service  at  Washington. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  remark  by  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent entering  the  White  House  offices  in  those  days,  and  seeing 
the  priestly  garb,  'Why,  this  looks  as  it  used  to  when  Roosevelt 
was  here.'  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  rather 
ostentatious  use  of  his  friendship  with  various  Catholic  priests. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  of  them  were  at  the  White  House 
when  he  was  there — and  the  same  thing  is  relatively  true  of 
Mr.  Taft— than  have  been  seen  or  will  be  seen  during  Mr. 
Wilson's  term.  But  there  were  then  none  of  these  fearful 
whisperings  and  muttered  intimations  that  Rome  was  getting 
in  its  deadly  work.  A  Republican  President  can  be  on  good 
terms  with  Catholic  prelates  and  priests — but  a  Democratic 
President!  Ah,  he  must  beware.  And  if  his  private  secretary 
happens  to  be  a  Catholic,  there  is  hardly  an  escape  for  him. 

"We  make  bold  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  anti-Catholic 
letters  have  been  sent  to  the  White  House  which  received  no 
attention  whatever.  But  the  reason  was  that  they  deserved 
no  attention.  Every  newspaper  office  gets  such  communica- 
tions. For  there  are  legions  of  good  people  who  seem  to  live  for 
nothing  else  than  to  protest  against  the  insidious  encroachments 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  These  very  lines  which  we  are  now 
writing  will  doubtless  bring  indignant  letters  to  this  office, 
asking  when  The  Evening  Post  sold  out  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  for  such  inquirers  that  the  violent  anti-Catholic  paper, 
The  Menace,  exists.  If  it  goes  to  the  White  House,  as  we 
suppose  it  does,  we  presume  it  instantly  finds  its  fit  receptacle 
in  the  waste-basket.  And  much  other  literature  of  the  sort, 
with  letters  sent  in  by  people  whose  crankiness  takes  the  form 
of  dread  lest  they  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Rome,  deserves  to 
find,  and  unquestionably  does  find,  the  same  destination.  The 
President  is  no  more  bound  to  read  and  consider  a  letter  filled 
with  crazy  assertions  about  the  Catholics  than  he  is  to  waste  his 
time  over  a  communication  from  General  Coxey  or  Mother 
Jones  or  the  discoverers  of  perpetual  motion  or  the  philosopher's 
stone.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Mr.  Tumulty  prevents  a  good 
deal  of  this  sort  of  stuff  from  ever  bothering  the  President. 
If  he  does  not,  he  doesn't  do  his  duty." 

After  giving  this  rap  to  one  side,  The  Evening  Post  proceeds 
to  show  its  impartiality  by  doing  the  same  for  the  other: 

"Having  thus  given  our  opinion  of  this  latest  Catholic  'plot,' 
we  are  bound  to  add  a  word  about  the  great  mischief  which  is 
done  whenever  the  Catholic  Church,  or  anybody  professing  to 
speak  for  it,  does  try  to  exert  the  influence  of  Catholics  as  a 
unit  in  any  election  having  to  do  with  general  political  questions 
and  results.  We  do  not  say  this  because  we  dislike  the  Catholic 
Church  in  polities  more  than  any  other  church.  If  it  were  a 
question  of  the  Baptists  voting  one  ticket  solidly,  we  should  feel 
precisely  the  same  about  it.  In  President  Grant's  time  it  used 
to  be  said  that  the  Methodists  voted  for  him  as  one  man,  and 
that  Methodist  bishops  owned  the  White,  House.  This  was  a 
responsibility  which  they  might  well  have  disclaimed!  If  the 
Presbyterians  were  to  rally  unitedly  to  the  support  of  President 
^Wilson,  merely  because  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  it  would  be  as 


objectionable  as  if  Catholics  were  so  to  act.  Possibly,  the  latter 
arc  more  tempted  to  make  themselves  felt  as  a  political  unit — 
or  politicians  are  more  inclined  to  seek  their  aid — owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  communicants  are,  as  a  class,  more  subject  to 
ecclesiastical  control  than  are  members  of  most  other  churches. 
In  any  case,  the  thing  is  bad,  and  should  have  no  place  in  our 
public  life.  The  very  doubt  that  it  may  exist  works  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  candidate  for  office,  as  well  as  sometimes  to  his 
advantage.  It  has  been  freely  said,  for  example,  that  Governor 
Glynn  feels  that  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Catholic  would  be  hurtful 
to  him  if  he  were  to  be  nominated  for  reelection.  It  ought  to 
count  neither  for  nor  against  him.  And  the  Catholic  authorities 
ought  vigilantly  to  see  to  it  that,  both  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  church,  and  for  the  sake  of  Catholics  who  are  public  men, 
all  suspicions  of  the  kind  mentioned  should  be  given  a  quietus." 


THE  INDIAN  SHAKERS 

NO  INFLUENCE  from  the  Shaker  communities  ouce  so 
conspicuous  in  our  Eastern  States  is  responsible  for 
the  strange  new  sect  which  has  sprung  into  existence 
among  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  This  Shakerism, 
explains  the  editor  of  The  Home  Mission  Monthly  (New  York), 
"is  a  strange  mixture  of  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Indian 
belief  and  ceremonies."  It  was  first  preached,  we  are  told, 
"by  an  Indian  who  pretended  to  have  died  and  have  been  sent 
back  to  life  again"  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  new  faith. 
Its  founders,  says  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  writing  in  the  same 
magazine,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  quieter  service  of  the 
churches  they  had  joined,  and  proceeded  to  find  one  for  them- 
selves, and  to  draw  many  of  their  fellows  with  them.  Miss 
Clark  represents  the  Presbyterian  Woman's  Board  of  Home 
Missions  at  Neah  Bay,  Washington,  where  she  has  encountered 
this  Shakerism.  So  these  paragraphs  from  her  account  of  it 
should  be  as  authoritative  as  they  are  interesting.  She  says 
of  its  beginnings: 

"When  the  agent  forbade  the  medicine-men  from  practising 
their  rites,  and  ordered  them  to  secure  a  doctor,  they  were  not 
ready  for  it.  When  a  child  was  sick  and  they  could  not  use  the 
tom-toms  to  scare  off  evil  spirits,  they  lit  candles  around  the 
child  and  rang  bells.  Working  themselves  into  a  frenzy,  one  of 
them  began  to  shake,  another  and  another  was  added,  and 
finally  'shaking'  became  very  popular.  Later  it  became  part 
of  their  religion  to  confess  their  sins  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
stand  in  that  position  till  they  began  to  shake.  Those  who  are 
nervous  and  weak  shake  almost  immediately;  others,  some- 
times, have  to  stand  many  hours.  When  the  windows  are  open 
they  do  not  so  readily  get  into  a  frenzy,  so  they  prefer  a  tight 
room.  The  old  people  stand  it  pretty  well,  tho  when  they  began 
it  killed  off  the  weaker  ones.  Many  of  the  younger  Indians  are 
too  nervous,  and  have  had  to  give  it  up.  Those  who  have  left 
it  say  it  is  very  exhausting,  that  they  feel  line  at  the  time,  but 
for  the  next  two  days  are  useless." 

Losses  from  the  faith  are  made  up  by  the  accession  of  new 
members.  The  leaders  of  the  cult,  says  Miss  Clark,  seem  to 
have  a  strange  power  over  the  younger  people.  So  that  those 
coming  to  meetings  merely  out  of  curiosity  are  told  to  "shake,'' 
obey,  and  find  themselves  "Shakers."     Further: 

"When  one  is  up  for  membership  they  circle  around  him  and 
brush  off  his  sins.  Some  open  doors  or  windows  and  throw 
them  out.  They  are  always  shaking  over  the  sick,  and  any 
one  shaken  over  must  not  only  fee  the  leaders  but  feast  the 
crowd. 

"The  leader  went  to  a  house  where  a  child  was  ill,  and,  point- 
ing at  her,  said  repeatedly,  'There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
you.'  The  child  died  within  a  half  hour;  but  they  get  out  of 
things  of  this  kind  very  smoothly 

"One  Indian  Shaker  said  to  another  Indian:  'Come  and 
shake;  it's  as  good  as  getting  drunk.  You  tingle  all  over.' 
This  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  those 
who  shake  have  no  desire  to  drink.  It  takes  its  place.  A  mis- 
sionary said:  'Take  alcohol  out  of  whisky  and  the  dance  out  of 
Shakerism,  and  the  Indians  would  not  care  for  either.'  He  is 
right;  it  is  the  intoxication  that  draws." 
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BULWER-LYTTON 

Lytton,  Tin-  Second  Karl  of.  The  Life  of  Kdward 
Bulwor,  First  Lord  Lytton.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  563 - 
576.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $7.50  per  set. 

1 1  lias  been  said  of  Bulwer-Lytton  thai  ho 
had  no  spark  of  genius,  but  was  brilliantly 
clever.  As  a  child  of  seven  he  wrote  verses; 
he  published  a  book  before  he  wore  trousers. 
But  he  could  not  make  his  Roman  gentle- 
men swear  in  correct  Latin  and  he  depended 
a  great  deal  on  the  work  of  his  secretaries 
or  eollaborateurs.  His  taste  was  exquisite 
in  dress,  and  when  he  attacked  Tennyson, 
saying  "Maud"  should  be  called  Tenny- 
son's maudlin,  Tennyson  replied  in  Punch 
l>y  styling  him  "  the  padded  man  that  wears 
the  stays,"  and  as  "Thou  Bandbox!" 
Bulwer  was  effaced. 

The  first  Lord  Lytton  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1803.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
William,  Earl  Bulwer,  of  Heydon  Hall,  Nor- 
folk, and  Elizabeth  Barbara  Lytton,  of 
Krebworth,  Hertfordshire.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death  he  took  the  surname  of  his 
mot  her.  This  change  was  not  a  matter  of  ca- 
price. In  an  autobiographical  sketch  he  says : 

"I  was  born  at  the  time  when  my 
mother's  married  life  was  saddest.  At 
first,  tho  my  father's  temper  was  of  the 
roughest,  yet  he  was  very  much  in  love; 
and  love  has  a  good  humor  of  its  own. 
But  gradually  the  temper  was  superior  to 
the  love,  and  gout,  to  which  from  early 
youth  my  father  had  been  occasionally 
subjected,  suddenly  fixt  upon  him  prema- 
ture and  almost  habitual  residence." 

Suffering  made  this  Bulwer  touchy  and 
jealous.  He  was  jealous  of  Mrs.  Bulwer's 
mother,  in  whose  society  the  distracted  wife 
found  relief  and  consolation.  This  jealousy 
extended  at  length  to  the  four-y ear-old  son. 
In  the  autobiography  he  declares  that 
"from  an  object  of  indifference  to  my 
father,  I  became  one  of  positive  dislike. 
1 t  may  be  that  I  shared  the  same  jealousy 
that  had  enveloped  my  grandmother." 
But  the  autobiographer  thinks  old  Bulwer 
was  jealous  of  his  youngest  son  because, 
while  the  two  eldest  brothers  were  provided 
for,  the  mother  wished  to  give  the  younger 
the  lands  of  Lytton,  and  thus  induce  him  to 
change  his  name  in  order  to  "keep  the  dis- 
tinct representation  of  her  own  line  apart 
from  that  of  the  Bulwers."  And  so,  indeed, 
it  turned  out. 

Bulwer,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  sent  to 
a  first-rate  school  at  Rottingdean,  kept  by 
Dr.  T.  R.  Hooker,  who  wrote  Mrs.  Bulwer 
a  few  months  before  he  went  to  Cambridge : 
"Your  son  has  exhausted  all  I  can  proffer 
to  teach  him.  His  energy  is  extraordinary. 
He  has  a  vital  power  which  demands  a 
wide  field.  He  has  it  in  him  to  become  a 
very  remarkable  man."  Going  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  remarkable  among  such 
men  as  Praed,  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy, 
William  Maurice,  and  Macaulay.  Of  the 
last  he  writes:  "I  remember  walking  with 
him,  Praed,  Ord,  and  some  others  of  the 
set ,  along  the  College  Garden,  and  listening 
with  wonder  to  that  full  and  opulent  con- 
verse, startled  by  knowledge  so  various 
and  memory  so  prodigious." 
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It  was  on  one  of  his  home  travels  that 
he  met  with  Mirny,  the  Gipsy  Girl,  whom 
he  first  saw  telling  the  fortune  of  a  young 
horseman,  after  whom  she  had  run,  leaving 
Bulwer^s  side  for  a  moment.  The  sequel  is 
thus  related: 

"When  she  came  back  to  my  side  she 
showed  me  half-a-crown  with  such  glee. 
1  turned  away  coldly  and  walked  off.  She 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot  for  a  moment,  and 
then  ran  after  me  and  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck. 

"'Are  you  angry?' 

"  'Angry,  no,  but  to  run  after  that  young 
man  .   .  .' 

"'Jealous.  Oh,  I'm  so  happy!  Then  you 
do  care  for  me?' 

"As  if  with  a  sudden  impulse,  she 
raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  clung  to  me,  and 
kissed  my  forehead.  I  clasped  her  in  my 
arms,  but  she  glided  from  them  like  a 
serpent,  and  ran  off,  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment, as  if  afraid  of  me  and  of  herself. 

"One  morning  she  was  unusually  silent 
and  reserved.  I  asked  her,  reproachfully, 
why  she  was  so  cold. 

'"Tell  me,'  she  said  abruptly— 'tell 
me  truly,  do  you  love  me? ' 

"'I  do  indeed.'     And  so  I  thought. 

"'Will  you  marry  me,  then?' 
' '  Marry  you? '  I  cried,  aghast.    '  Marry? 
Alas!    I   would   not  deceive  you — that  is 
impossible.' 

"I  don't  mean,'  cried  she  impetuously, 
but  not  seeming  hurt  at  my  refusal, 
'I  don't  mean  as  you  mean — marriage 
according  to  your  fashion.  I  never  thought 
of  that,  but  marry  me  as  we  marry.' 

'"How  is  that?' 
'You    will    break    a    piece    of   burned 
earth  with  me — a  tile,  for  instance — into 
two  halves.' 

"'Well?' 

" '  In  grandmother's  presence.  That  will 
be  marriage.  It  lasts  only  five  years. 
It  is  not  long,'  she  said  pleadingly. 

"And  if  you  want  to  leave  me  before, 
how  could  I  stay  you? ' 

"Poor  dead  child!  for  child  after  all  she 
was,  in  years  and  in  mind;  how  charming 
she  looked  then!  Alas!  I  went  further 
for  a  wife  and  fared  worse. 

"Two  days  after  this  proposition,  I  lost 
sight  of  her  forever." 

This  delightful  biography  takes  us 
through  Bulwer-Lytton's  political  career, 
his  travels  on  the  continent,  and  his  liter- 
ary achievements.  What  Dr.  Hooker 
styled  his  "vitality"  was  certainly  inex- 
haustible. The  two  volumes  are  really  fas- 
cinating. The  illustrations  and  portraits 
are  fine. 

II 

THACKERAY 

Stephenson,  Nathaniel  Wright.  The  Spiritual 
Drama  in  the  Life  of  Thackeray.  Pp.  192.  New 
York:    George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.25. 

To  the  mind  of  this  author,  Thackeray 
has  been  the  most  misunderstood  man  in 
English  literature.  Mr.  Stephenson  de- 
fends him  against  detractors  in  a  scholarly, 
interesting,  and  convincing  analysis  of 
character  and  spiritual  progress.  Person- 
ally, Thackeray  was  one  of  the  "kindest, 
gentlest,  most  lovable  of  men";  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  a  mixture 
of  splendid  virtue  with  engaging  weakness. 
Mr.  Stephenson  traces  in  the  great  works 


of  this  writer  a  resemblance  to  the  life  of 
their  author,  but  the  noblest  things  his  life 
contained  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on 
his  writings.  Thackeray  was  an  indifferent 
student,  but  a  versatile  genius.  His  very 
versatility  delayed  his  acceptance  by  the 
puUic. 

His  wile's  madness,  after  a  few  years  of 
unalloyed  happiness,  left  him  with  an 
aching  heart  and  three  little  children.  From 
the  publishing  of  "Barry  Lyndon,"  in 
1844,  he  passed  through  distinct  stages  of 
development.  At  h'rst  he  voiced  the  typ- 
ical motive  of  the  time,  i.e.,  the  conquest 
of  evil  over  good,  and  his  books  show  the 
influence  of  Dickens.  With  "Vanity 
Fair"  came  writing  for  the  very  joy  of  it. 
"The  Newcomes"  shows  his  progress 
toward  the  compensations  for  evil.  In 
Thackeray's  fife  two  key-secrets  were  Dis- 
appointment and  Religion:  the  first  was 
his  poison,  the  second  his  antidote.  The 
great  thing  in  Thackeray  is  the  revolution 
wrought  by  time  and  experience;  his  style 
didn't  change,  but  his  tone  did. 

The  book  is  a  careful  exposition  of  facts 
with  comparisons  of  the  author's  develop- 
ment with  the  point  of  view  in  his  writings. 
The  reader  will  understand  both  books 
and  writer  more  sympathetically  after 
reading  it. 

Ill 

ANTHONY    COMSTOCK 

Trumbull,  Charles  Gallaudet.  Anthony  Coin- 
stock,  Fighter.  Pp.  240.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.     $1.25  net. 

Since  the  day,  over  forty  years  ago,  when 
young  Comstock  went  out  to  fight  and  kill 
two  mad  dogs  in  the  little  New  England 
village  of  Winnipauk,  Connecticut,  "so 
that  the  children  should  not  be  bitten,"  he 
has  been  fighting  with  all  his  strength  of 
both  mind  and  body.  As  a  private  in  the 
Tenth  Connecticut  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War,  he  showed  his  hard-drinking,  hard- 
swearing  comrades  that  a  Christian  soldier, 
who  neither  swore,  smoked,  nor  drank, 
could  stand  more  exposure  and  fatigue 
than  they  could.  He  carried  their  guns  for 
them  when  they  gave  out  during  many  a 
trying  march.  Coming  to  New  York  after 
the  war,  his  life  has  since  been  spent  in 
working  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  Ma- 
ligned by  the  press,  he  has  succeeded  in 
having  Federal  legislation  enacted  making 
it  a  crime  to  send  anything  of  an  obscene 
character  through  the  mails,  and  has  run 
down  and  put  out  of  business  publishers  of 
immoral  literature.  During  the  past 
thirty  years  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
destroying  nearly  50  tons  of  bad  books, 
over  25,000  pounds  of  stereotype  plates, 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  obscene  pictures, 
and  over  12,000  negatives.  How  this  has 
been  done  makes  a  remarkable  narrative. 

IV 

MIRABEAU 

Barthou,  Louis.  Mlrabeau.  8vo.  Cloth,  pp. 
352.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $3.00  net. 

Ex-Premier  Barthou  disappoints  us.  We 
have  yet  to  see  a  satisfactory  biography 
of  a  man  who  could  be  called  the  greatest 
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political  genius  in  France  after  Richelieu. 
The  latest  life  of  Mirabeau  is  at  its  best  in 
describing  the  statesman.     It  fails  in  giving 

Us  a  vivid  idea  of  one  of  the  most    baffling 

and   fascinating    personalities   in    modern 

history. 

Perhaps  this  could  not  he  done.  But 
t  here  is  a  chance  for  a  biography  which  shall 
rank  with  Carlyle's  "  Frederick  the  Great," 
and  which  will  have  all  the  interest  of  the 
most  brillianl  fiction.  Mr.  Barthou's  esti- 
mate of  Mirabeau's  relations  to  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Court,  and  tin  Assembly  is 
carefully  worked  out  and  seems  just.      His 

opinion  is  that,  had  Mirabeau  lived,  he 
could  not  have  prevented  the  Kind's  unfor- 
tunate flight  to  Varennes,  and  the  debacle 

that  followed.     Hut  lie  does  t  hink  that .  had 

the  Assembly   voted   to  let    its   members 

serve  as  ministers  of  stale.  Mirabeau 
could  and  would  have  taken  the  helm  and 
established  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
France. 

The  tragedy  of  Mirabeau's  life  is  that 
of  a  genius  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  great  deeds  because  of  his  own 
persona]  failings  and  the  short-sightedness, 
stupidity,  and  prejudices  of  his  contempo- 
raries. This  book  is  most  decidedly  worth 
reading,  tho  it  should  be  taken  rather  as  a 
study  of  Mirabeau  as  statesman,  writer, 
orator,  and  thinker  rather  than  as  a  story 
of  his  life. 

V 

CHRISTINA    OF    DENMARK 

Cartwrlght,    Julia    (Mrs.    Ady).      Christina    of 

Denmark.  Pp.  562.  Illustrated.  Appendix.  New 
York:    E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     $6.00  net. 

The  author  tells  here  the  life-story  of 
a  niece  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
who  lived  through  the  most  stirring  times 
of  European  history.  Compelled  to  leave 
Denmark  at  a  very  early  age,  owing  to 
the  dethronement  of  her  father.  Christian 
II..  she  was  married  by  proxy  (evidently  a 
common  practise  in  those  days  of  difficult 
travel),  in  1533,  to  the  aged  Duke  of 
Milan. 

The  following  spring  she  journeyed  to 
Milan  and  took  up  her  abode  there,  but 
was  left  a  widow7  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  in  1535.  During  the  six  years  fol- 
lowing, Christina  was  the  subject  of  more 
attempted  match-making  than  falls  to  the 
lot  even  of  princesses.  She  narrowly  es- 
caped the  questionable  honor  of  becoming 
one  of  Henry  VIII. 'a  numerous  consorts. 
Apropos  of  this  proposal,  Christina,  is 
saiil  to  have  remarked  with  a  smile,  on 
being  asked  why  she  had  rejected  Henry's 
advances,  that  she  "had  only  one  head, 
but  if  she  had  possest  two,  one  might  have 
been  at    his  disposal." 

In  loll  she  married  Francis,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  went  to  live  in  the  magnili- 

cent    ducal   palace  at   Nancy.      Here  she 

became  the  mother  of  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  the  second  of  whom  was  born 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1545. 
Thus  she  was  left  a  widow  for  the  second 
lime  al  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
After  being  driven  from  the  palace  and 
having  her  son  taken  from  her  by  llcnrv 
II.  of  France,  she  retired  to  her  dower  city 
of  Tortona,  and  died  in  Alessandria,  on 
August  10.  1590.  The  illustrations  are 
good.  An  appendix  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy, a  family  tree,  and  among  a  number 
of  letters  in  Italian  and  French  several  thai 
are  very  interesting. 


GREAT    AMERICAN    DEBATES 

Miller.  Marion  Mills  IKditor).  Ureal  Debates  in 
American  History,  fourteen  vols.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  Current  Literature  Publishing 
Company. 

The  ends  aimed  at  of  readability  and  ref- 
erence hav  e  been  well  secured  in  this  extend- 
ed compilation.  Planned  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Edward  .).  Wheeler,  it  has  been  admir- 
ably executed  by  Dr.  Miller.  Their  idea 
was  to  present,  in  logical  arrangement,  the 
most  important  national  events  through 
forensic  controversies,  "as  conducted  by 
our  ablest  and  most  brilliant  statesmen." 
Former  works  of  this  character  were  either 
too  voluminous  or  too  purely  chronological 
for  the  common  reader.  Mere  collections 
of  eloquence  could  not  carry  the  pith,  the 
point,  and  perspective  of  a  great  debate 
to  any  reader's  clear  and  sufficient  satis- 
faction. Here  Ave  have  argument,  "the 
clash  of  mind  against  mind,'*  the  brilliance 
of  real  discussion,  the  foree  of  attack 
and  parry  superior  to  rhetoric  and  more 
inspiring. 

These  plethoric  volumes,  however,  do 
not  contain  a  digest  of  any  great  question 
of  any  period  in  American  history,  but 
rather  outline  many  such  questions,  through 
the  verbatim  reports  of  what  great  men  said 
when  public  discussion  turned  its  x-rays 
on  every  claim.  Each  volume  covers  a 
distinct  range  of  topics,  beginning  with 
resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in  which 
lurked  the  germ  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  ending  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act.  This  closing 
great  debate  comes  under  the  general 
head  of  Finance,  which  topic  occupies  the 
last  two  volumes  of  the  series.  As  a  Fore- 
word in  each  volume,  an  essay  appears 
from  the  pen  of  some  well-known  authority 
— the  last,  upon  Standardization  of  the 
Dollar,  being  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
of  Yale,  and  the  first,  upon  the  Consti- 
tution and  Its  Makers,  by  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  These  fourteen  introduc- 
tions, by  as  many  distinguished  publicists, 
range  as  widely  as  the  debates  which  thej 
suggestively  introduce.  These  debates 
were  upon  Colonial  Rights,  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Constitution,  Foreign  Relations, 
Slavery,  and  State-rights,  Department  of 
Government,  Civil  Rights.  Economic  and 

Social  Questions,  Revenue,  Tariff,  Taxa- 
tion, and  Finance.  Human  interest  is 
added  to  these  by  the  portraits  of  leading 
debaters,  the  scenes  in  which  they  figured, 

and  contemporary  cartoons. 

PATRIOT    REFUGEES    OF    1776 

Mather,    Krederir   Uregory.     Tho   Refujrees  of 
1775,   from  Long  Island  (o  Connecticut.    8vo,  pp. 
1,208.     Illustrated.     Albany,  N.  Y.:    J.  B.  Lyon  Com 
pany.       $7.50. 

In  general  genealogical  research  we  recall 
no  book  of  recent  years  comparable  to  Mr. 

Mather's  massive  octavo  in  magnitude 
of  labor  involved  or  in  general  usefulness. 
In  an  interesting  introduction.  Mr.  Mather 
says  his  book  "should  hav  e  been  writ  ten  one 
hundred  years  ago."  —that  is.  w  hile  refugees 
or  their  children  were  still  alive.  We  may 
readily  see  the  force  of  his  remark,  and  yet 
honestly  doubt  if  a  contemporary  ever 
could  have  been  inspired  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  so  intricate,  exacting, 
and  otherwise  difficult  a  task. 

Mr.  Mather,  many  years  ago.  during  a 
long  service   under   the  State  Controller, 
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had  a  fine  training  for  this  preaeafc  work, 
when  oompiling  that  vrolume,  indispensable 
to  all  genealogists  in  New  York,  bearing 
the  title  "New  York  in  the  Revolution," 
and  its  successor,  the  "Supplement."  At 
that  time  he  made  discovery  of  important 
documents  that  led  him  to  pursue  eagerly 
the  history  of  the  Long  Island  refugees. 
These  refugees  were  not  loyalists,  as  were 
so  many  families  who  left  New  York  during 
or  just,  after  the  Revolution,  but  were  pa- 
triots of  the  stanohest  kind1.  They  left 
Long  Island  because  that  place  was  no 
longer  habitable  to  them;  nor  was  it  one  in 
\s  Inch  they  could  efficiently  serve  the 
cause  of  the  patriot  party.  The  loyalists 
were  then  in  full  possession  of  Manhattan 
Hand  and  of  the  western  end  of  Long 
Island;  hence  the  patriots  on  Long  Island 
who  were  ambitious  still  to  serve  the  patriot 
cause  were  forced  to  seek  a  new  home  in 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Mather's  success  in  tracing  out  the 
names,  histories,  and  services  of  these  pa- 
triots has  been  remarkable.  The  material 
he  has  gathered  into  his  book  has  often  been 
searched  for,  and  as  often  searched  for  in 
vain,  in  many  libraries  of  this  State  and 
elsewhere.  Dry  as  the  subject  may  seem 
to  one  who  has  not  examined  the  book,  it 
becomes  by  no  means  dry  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Mather.  No  one  familiar  with  condi- 
tions that  attend  the  writing  and  publishing 
of  hooks  will  ever  dream  that  Mr.  Mather 
can  be  adequately  rewarded  for  his  services. 
He  must  rather  seek  a  reward  in  the  grati- 
tude of  present  and  future  New  Yorkers, 
the  patriotic  work  of  whose  ancestry  has 
here  been  made  definitely  and  authenti- 
cally known. 

PROBLEMS   IN   IMMIGRATION 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W„  and  Lauck,  W.  Jolt. 
The  I  m  mitral  ion  Problem.  A  Study  of  American 
Immigration  Conditions  and  Needs.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Cloth,  pp.  xviii-551.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $1.75  net. 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  this 
important  work  were  identical  and  were 
based  mainly  on  an  abstract  of  the  Report, 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission. The  present  edition  is  an  entire 
revision  based  upon  the  complete  and  final 
form  of  the  Immigration  Commission's 
report,  the  most  recent  reports'  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Bureau,  the 
studies  of  private  individuals,  and  the 
Census  of  1910.  All  the  statistics  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  the  sources, 
and  much  new  material  has  been  added. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  outside  of  the 
forty-two  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  there  is  no  such 
handy,  authoritative,  and  up-to-date  work 
for  reference  and  study  on  the  problem  of 
immigration.  Not  only  is  the  problem 
of  the  immigrant  at  the  doors  considered,, 
but  also,  and  quite  extensively,  the  problem 
of  the  immigrant  within.  "Characteristics 
of  Immigrants  Which  Affect  American 
Institutions,"  "Social  Problems  of  Recent, 
Immigration,"  "Recent  Immigrants  in 
Agriculture,"  "Immigrant  Institutions," 
"The  Floating  Immigrant  Labor  Supply." 
and  "Agencies  of  Protection,  Distribution, 
and  Assimilation,"  are  some  of  the  chapter- 
headings  which  show  the  scope  of  the 
treatment.  By  their  objective  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts,  both  in  the  discussion  and 
in  the  voluminous  appendix,  the  authors 
have  made  it  possible  for  students  to  come 
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"This  is  a  delightful  surprise! 

"Come  right  in.  We'll  have  luncheon  in  a  jiffy." 
Swiftly  she  recalls  a  neat  little  row  of  red-and- 

white  labels  on  the  pantry  shelf.     And  she  says 

comfortably  to  herself : 

"Campbell's  Tomato   Soup" 

No  need  of  anxiety  over  unexpected  guests 
when  your  larder  is  supplied  with  this  palatable 
Campbell  kind. 

No  matter  how  sudden  the  emergency,  you 
are  ready  without  delay  or  bother  to  begin  the 
cozy  luncheon  or  the  unpretentious  dinner  with  a 
soup  that  gratifies  the  most  captious  taste  — 
fragrant,  piping-hot  and  hospitably  inviting. 


21  kinds  — 10c  a  can 


r 


Asparagus 

Mock  Turtle 

Beef 

Mulligatawny 

Bouillon 

Mutton  Broth 

Celery 

Ox  Tail 

Chicken 

Pea 

Chicken-Gumbo 

(Okra) 

Pepper  Pot 

Clam  Bouillon 

Printanier 

Clam  Chowder 

Tomato 

Consomme 

Tomato-Okra 

Julienne 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli 

-Tomato 

*aW* 


Soups 
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This  style,  No.  7436,  dark  tan 
convertible  collar  Slip-on 
Weatherproof,  will  be  worn 
like  this  90c/c  of  the  time,  yet 
when  necessary  is  immediate- 
ly convertibje  into  a  military 
collar  garment  that  will  pro- 
tect you  from  showers  and 
sudden  changes,  as  well  as 
dust.  It  may  be  bought  from 
any  reliable  Dealer  for  $1 5.00. 
Show  him  the  picture. 

A  slip-on  raincoat  or  weatherproof 
supposed  to  he  waterproofed  by 
means  of  a  visible  or  invisible  layer 
of  rubber,  should  not  become  stiff  or 
hard,  and  ought  not  to  have  an  odor 
of  decomposition.  Moreover,  the 
"  strapping  and  seams  should  not 
/      separate.  \ 

'The  Ke*\Ve\6>W  Label  protects 

you.  Kenyon  coats  for  men  and 
women  are  sold  by  reliable  Dealers 
everywhere  at  from  $5.00  to  $45.00. 

C.  Kenyon  Company 

NrwYork        |  Wholesale)  Cticago 

Filth  Av<-.  Bldw.  -       Sales-     \   Corner  Congrcn 
B'w»y  &  23d  S».  I      rooms     '  ftr  Franklin  Strwii 


Heralding  a  New  Faihion  —  and    Ralnproofctl  ! 
Mirh-rrown  fealaaeoMf  are  'lecrtcd  for  Ratter  and  Spring.  "Tub 
Pi-aiuu"  i,  nut  <-jtrluiti?e  model.     Of  iprinr  -wr  ight.    BAiarRoori  i> 
rluth;  nUk-lined;  leather  twefithand-    Four  inch  crown     '.'  :'.  h  in.  It 
flexi»»le  brnn.   Ventilating  eyeleti.     Foureolorn:  Dnik  Gm\  <  Ehl  I  I. 
Dark  Brown  Cheek;    Dara  Bine  check;    Light  Urav  ' 
Worth  $S.    We  charge  $2  PBF.HA1I1     Mnney  hack  if    yon  don't   Ilk) 
now — .mini,  itate  nze  and  color  and  em-lote  92     Writ* 
for  "1»1«  Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book "  —  1  HI  I 
IKENCllt  CO.,   253  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


to  their  own  ooaclusinns,  while  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  make  clear  the  reasons  for 
the  opinions  which  they  themselves  hold. 

OTHER   BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Flock,  Henry  T.  Food  and  Flavor.  Pp.  594. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.     $2. 

'Phis  is  a  book  unique  in  subject,  univer- 
sal in  application,  and  interesting  to  all 
readers.  Flavor  with  a  big  "P"  is  the 
principal  theme.  The  author  proves  that 
'•food  without  flavor  is  not  appetizing, 
and  when  food  is  not  appetizing  it  lies 
in  the  stomach  like  lead  and  causes 
dyspepsia,  the  American  plague."  The 
author  indorses  Mr.  Burbank's  assertion — 
"If  we  eliminate  palatabilitj  from  food,  it 

is   nore   than  a   medicine,   to  be  taken 

because  it  produces  certain  necessary 
results."  Cooking  is  characterized  as  an 
art  and  the  French  as  the  greatest  artists  in 
the  preparation  of  appetizing  food,  but  the 
tastelessness  of  much  American  food  is 
ascribed  to  the  " denaturing' '  process  and 
adulteration  of  food  products  by  those 
desiring  large  commercial  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  public  health  and  happiness. 
Some  of  Mr.  Finck's  revelations  concerning 
food  adulteration  are  appalling,  and  should 
cause  remedial  activity. 

Fitch,  George  Hamlin.   Tbe  Critic  in  the  Orient. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  179.  San  Francisco:  |Paul 
Elder.     $2  net. 

The  first  impression  of  Mr.  Fitch's  book 
is  one  of  admiration  for  the  remarkable 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  with 
skill  and  good  judgment  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  reproduced  with  unusual  effec- 
tiveness. The  story  of  a  journey  half-way 
round  this  much- traveled  planet  has  for 
comparison  a  second  volume  finishing  the 
circuit.  Mr.  Fitch  has  for  over  thirty 
years  been  a  professional  critic  of  new 
books,  pursuing  the  "deadly"  art  of  the 
book-reviewer  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
redeemed  it  of  its  deadening  effect.  The 
skill  which  enabled  him  to  see  quickly  into 
the  heart  of  a  new  book  was  in  this  journey 
turned  upon  people  and  places,  and  the 
newspaper-man's  passion  for  "  copy  "  made 
easy  the  record  of  his  swift  impressions  of 
.lapan,  China,  Manila,  India,  and  Egypt. 
The  narrative  is  vivid  and  varied.  Mr. 
Fitch  finds  among  the  values  of  travel  its 
power  to  revise  the  tourist's  estimate  of 
alien  races.  This  Californian  set  out  with 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Japanese. 
"A  short  stay  in  Japan  served  to  give  me 
a  new  point  of  view  in  regard  both  to  the 
people  and  the  country  of  the  Mikado.  It 
was  impossible  to  escape  from  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  race  which  holds  loyalty  to 
country  and  personal  honor  higher  than 
life,  and  the  sentiment  was  not  confined  to 
the  educated  and  wealthy  classes,  but  was 
general  throughout  the  nation."  Their 
culture  of  beauty,  their  love  of  art  for  art's 
Bake,  their  marvelous  courtesy,  the  sim- 
plicity of  I  heir  social  life  won  Mr.  Fitch's 
ardent  admiration.  The  "spiritual  isola- 
tion of  the  Oriental"  is  picturesquely  de- 
scribed, hut  there  are  bridges  across  "the 
abyss  which  lies  between  the  Oriental  and 
the     Anglo-Saxon     mind."       In     Kobe,     at 

least,  Mr.  Filch  discovered  some  of  these. 

There  are  others. 

"The   Critic    in    the   Orient"    will    make 

an   excellent    traveling   companion.      Mr. 

Pitch's  book  mould  And  a  place  in  many  a 

teamer-trunk  on  the  Empress  of  Asia  or 

the  Shinyo  Maru. 


Merrl,    Madame.      The   Art  of    Kntertaininc 

Pp.355.    Chicago:   F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  helpful  book  for  the  mother. 
teacher,  or  for  any  other  entertainer.  It 
is  a  collection  of  hints  for  use  in  special 
social  functions  or  general  entertaining, 
arranged  for  different  months  or  special 
days  of  celebration  such  as  birthdays  and 
graduation  days  or  for  any  general  amuse- 
ment. The  scheme  takes  in  ever\-  possible 
phase  of  the  subject  and  deals  with  suitable 
decorations,  formsof  invitation,  games  to  be 
played,  proper  menus,  and  how  to  serve. 
Each  account  is  minute  and  detailed  enough 
for  a  woman  wanting  ideas  of  her  own.  To 
one  with  originality  and  adaptability  they 
will  serve  as  valuable  chapters  for  reference 
tor  clever  suggestions.  They  are  full  of 
possibilities  for  an  ingenious  hostess. 

Klrkbam,  Stanton  Davis.    North  and  South. 

Pp.  286   (with  index).     New   York:   G.  P.   Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.75  net. 

Mr.  Kirkham  has  given  us  an  epic  of 
woods  and  fields.  In  the  opening  chapter, 
speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  trees,  he  says: 
"I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  reflect,  if 
possible,  this  spirit  of  the  North  and  South. 
as  do  the  birch  and  the  cypress:  to  com- 
municate by  description,  but  perhaps  even 
more  by  wholly  intangible  means,  a  sense 
of  certain  regions;  as  if  I  were  to  make 
you  hear  in  an  inner  ear  the  ringing  call  of 
the  Carolina  wren  and  to  become  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  perfume  of  jasmine." 

The  North  is  represented  b3T  Pine  Bank, 
a  camp  in  western  New  York,  and  the 
South  by  the  country  around  Milford,  a 
mansion  on  the  coastal  plain  of  South 
Carolina.  The  lover  of  the  great  out-of- 
doors  will  be  delighted  with  Mr.  Kirk- 
ham's  reflections  on  the  life  of  the  woods, 
described  not  in  the  dry-as-dust  language 
of  science,  but  with  a  loving  tenderness 
such  as  only  one  of  Nature's  true  wor- 
shipers can  feel.  Under  his  magic  the 
tints  of  the  mosses  and  flowers  take  ou  a 
iiner  shading;  the  song  of  the  feathered 
musicians  becomes  finer  music  than  that 
of  any  grand-opera  song-bird;  the  insects 
become  our  most  intimate  friends;  and 
even  the  trees  speak  to  us  in  a  language 
that  is  perfectly  new  and  understandable. 
The  illustrations  comprise  forty-eight  lino 
photographic  plates  by  the  author,  which 
add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  a  truly  en- 
joyable book. 

Bjerrenaard,  C.  H.  A.  The  Great  Mother:  A 
Gospel  of  the  Eternally  Feminine.  Pp.  325.  New 
York:    The  Inner  Life  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  a  book  written  by  a  mystic  for 
mystics,  in  which  the  author  shows  evi- 
dence of  wide  reading  and  much  thinking. 
Mr.  Bjerregaard  divides  his  subject  into 
three  parts  first,  the  iiature-mv  sterv  of 
the  Great  Mother;  second,  the  beauty  and 
art-mysterj  of  the  Great  Mother,  and 
third,  the  religious  mystery  of  the  (ileal 
Mother.  He  endeavors  to  propound  the 
gospel  of  the  Great  Mother,  which  is  Na- 
ture. He  says:  "By  the  term,  'the  eter- 
nally feminine,  I  mean  the  mother-principle 
and  the  mold  of  all  things;  the  rhythm 
of  lime  and  I  he  genius,  active  and  passive, 
which  is  I  he  god-power."  The  author  il- 
lustrates his  essav  s  by  numerous  quotations 

from  the  poeis  and  philosophers    ancient 

and  modern,  and  all  mystics    and  endeavors 

lo   show    the    reader    (hat    "woman    is    the 

(Continued  on  page  502) 
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]$fe  iold  our  Engineers 


Best  LkMWekht  Six 


Standard     C.They  said,  "how  about  costs?" 

C.We  said,  "that's  up  to  you — go  ahead  with  quality  as  your 
standard — we'll  talk,  about  cost  when  the  car  is  designed." 


Torpedo,  4-Passenger 

Touring,    5- Passenger 

Price,  Complete 

.    $2,150 

Streamline 

4,  5,  6  or  7-Passenger 
Price,  Complete 

$2,250 

All  cars  fully 
equipped  including 

Delco 

Electric  Lighting, 

Cranking  and  Ignition 

with  automatic 

spark  control. 


CThis  leeway  was  just  what  they  wanted — it  started  them  off  with  true  en- 
gineering enthusiasm.  There  never  was  a  "big"  engineer  who  (like  an 
architect)  didn't  hate  cost-hamper  when  he  was  trying  to  design  for  quality. 

C[,They  used  their  leeway  to  the  limit — and  when  they  got  through  we  OK'd 
the  designs,  suggestions  and  specifications  without  snipping  off  a  penny  of 
legitimate,  quality-ensuring  expenditure. 

C^Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  this   'open  policy"  of  motor  car  designing: 


Fourth — Warner  four  speeds  ahead  and  re- 
verse transmission,  with  direct  on  third,  and 
mounted  on  Timken  Bearings. 

Fifth — Spicer  Joints,  Warner  Steering  Gear 
and  Timken  Bearings.  Motor  driven  tire 
pump. 

Sixth — Specially,  originally  and  beautifully 
designed  Moon  bodies. 


First — The  motor  is  built  by  the  Continental 
Mfg.  Co.  (our  design) — with  the  Continen- 
tal manufacturing  standards  of  finish,  smooth- 
ness and  quietness.    Weight  but  590  pounds. 

Second — All  cars  equipped  with  Delco  Start- 
ing, Lighting  and  Automatic  Ignition  Sys- 
tem. The  system  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  three  years. 

Third — Timken  Bearings. 

A  Genuine  Light  Weight  Six 

— weighs  no  more  and  costs  no  more  to  operate  than  a  Four  of 
the  same  power.  Yet — it  is  no  underweight  skeleton  or  miniature 
of  a  car — big  and  roomy  and  heavy  enough  to  ensure  stamina — 
a  car  that  stands  up. 

The  Moon  Dealer  in  Your  City 

will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  Moon  qaulity.  If  there  is  no  Moon 
man  there,  write  us.  You'll  never  know  all  the  reasons  why  a 
Light  Weight  Six  is  the  car  for  you  until  you've  seen  the  Moon. 

^  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


President 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your  Family? 


Yum  doctor  \\ill  tell  you  that  a  refrigerator 
which  cannot  he  kept  sweet,  clean  and  whole- 
some, as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is 
always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  family. 


5frc"Monroe" 


is    the   Refrigerator    You    Hear  So    Much 
About  —  the    Refrigerator    with     Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain  Food  Compartment* — 
Every  Corner  Rounded 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the 
disease  germs  thai  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons 
L  people.  .\'c/ cheap  "bathtub"  porce)ain-ename/,  hut 
yj)  onesoiid  piece  of  snow-white  unbreakable  porcelain 
wire  nothing  to  crack,  craze,  chip,  break  or  absorb 
moisture  V>u\  genuine  porcelain,  over  an  inch  thick 
— as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl  -not  a  single 
crack,  crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any  other  lodging 
place  for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay. 
Send  for 


30  DaysTrial-Factory  Price-Cash  or  Credit 
I  >irect  from  factory  to  you — saving  you  store 
profits.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  your 
money  back  and  removal  of  refrigerator  at 
no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for 
you.   Send  for  hook  NOW"  -A  letter  or  postal. 


FREE  BOOK,  frigerator. 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  select 
your  home  refrigerator — how  to  tell  the  good  from 
the  bad — how  to  have  better  and  more  nourishing 
food — how  to  keep  food  longer  without  spoiling  and 
how  to  cut  down  ice  bills — how  10  guard  against 
sickness  and  doctor  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  12- B,  Lockland,  0. 


Practise  Deep  Breathing 

A  SEDENTARY  life  means  Organic  Ruin. 
Nature  demands  that  once  daily  at  least 
we  exert  ourselves  violently  enough  to  com- 
pel forceful  breathing  and  to  stir  up  the  entire 
internal  body,  especially  the  abdominal  region. 

Have  you  the  strength  and  endurance  to  fulfill 
this  demand  of  Nature?  Few  persons  after  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years  have  the  con- 
stitutional strength  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  a  weak 
woman  would  collapse  from  fatigue,  and  a  fat  man 
be  in  danger  of  heart  failure  should  they  attempt  it. 

Internal  Exercise 

There  is  a  direct  method  of  exercising  the 
breathing  muscles  and  Internal  Body — Deep  Breath- 
ing Gymnastics.  A  weak  woman  may  through  proper 
breathing  gymnastics  stir  up  and  invigorate  her  in- 
ternal body  as  thoroughly  as  though  she  possessed 
the  strength  and  endurance  of  a  strong  man. 
Breathing  does  not  cause  fatigue  or  a  drain  upon 
vitality.  On  the  contrary,  each  breath  builds  more  blood  than  is  consumed  in  the 
effort.      The  weaker  you  are  the  more  effective  is  deep  breathing. 

Learn  to  Breathe 

Read  my  64-page  book,  "Deep  Breathing. "  Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  in  man, 
woman  and  child  ate  clearly  described  by  diagrams.  Contains  special  breathing  exercises  which 
alone  are  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  It  teaches  you  how  to  become  immune  to  colds, 
how  to  prevent  abdominal  disorders  through  internal  exercise,  and  contains  hundreds  of 
other  valuable  points  of  information.  Book  sent  to  your  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents, 
coin  or  stamps.     Money  refunded  if  the  teachings  therein  do  not  fully  meet  your  expectations. 

SPECIAL — I  have  taught  Deep  Breathing  and  Internal  Exercise  by  mail  for  over  17 
years.  The  fore-most  anatomists  and  physiologists  in  America  and  abroad  have  been  my 
pupils  and  endorse  my  methods.  Mv  guarantee  is  more  definite  and  100%  broader  than 
that  given  with  any  other  system.      Send  for  descriptive  booklet.      It's  Free.    Address 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  R.S. 

2024  Tower  Building,   110  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

Respiratory  Specialist 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  500) 
Cull-grown  soul;  the  man   is  not,   I  think." 

Hut  the  gentle  masculine  reader  need  not 
despair;  we  are  all  a  part  of  the  (ireat 
Mother.    Chapters  are  contributed  to  the 

work  by  eminent  mystic  disciples,  Eugenie 
H.  Eliscu,  M.D.,  William  K.  Fraetaa,  and 
Grace  Gallatin  Seton.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Bjerregaard  Bays,  "The  lesson  of  my  book 
is  therefore  that  my  readers  shall  seek  the 
(inat  Mother's  priestesses,  the  passionate 
pilgrims  of  eternity.  .  .  .  What  can  and 
will  my  reader  do  in  the  line  of  an  organ- 
ized effort?" 

Washburn,  H.  C.  Illustrated  Case  Inscription*) 
from  the  Official  Catalog  of  the  Trophy  Flags  or 
the  lnitcd  States  Navy.  8vo  pp.  133.  Illustrated. 
Annapolis,  Md.:   United  States  Naval  Institute. 

Mr.  Washburn,  who  is  an  instructor  in 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  has  dune 
the  public  good  service  in  this  volume. 
Having  had  charge  of  the  identification, 
recataloging,  and  writing  of  the  inscriptions 
for  some  forty  exhibition  cases,  and  for 
paneled  spaces  on  the  Auditorium  walls  at 
Annapolis,  he  was  particularly  well  fitted 
to  produce  a  work  in  which  are  con- 
tained illustrations  of  notable  trophy  flags 
with  authenticating  notes.  For  many 
years  these  trophies  were  improperly  eared 
for  at  Annapolis.  At  one  time  for  a  series 
of  years  they  were  exhibited  in  the  old 
Naval  Institute  Hall,  but  in  1901,  when 
this  building  was  about  to  be  torn  down, 
they  were  "packed  in  sealed  boxes,"  where 
they  remained  until  191 1,  the  year  in  which 
vigorous  efforts  were  successful  in  securing 
better  care  for  them.  At  that  time,  some 
of  the  flags  had  been  first  "so  seriously 
damaged  by  the  ravages  of  moths,  as  well 
as  the  decay  of  age,  that  no  ordinary 
method  of  preservation  was  sufficient  to 
insure  their  permanent  preservation."  Mr. 
Washburn  writes  of  the  means  by  which  they 
have  been  guarded  from  further  injuries  of 
this  kind.  His  volume  contains  a  large 
number  of  descriptive  notes,  printed  on 
pages  opposite  the  flags  themselves. 

Who's  Who  for  1914.  Pp.  2.314.  London:  Adam 
and  Charles  Black;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $4. 

The  latest  "Who's  Who"  (London)  is 
just  out.  The  work  is  no  longer  confined 
to  men  of  British  birth.  It  contains  in  t  his, 
its  sixty-fourth  issue,  many  other  countries. 
One  may  still  wonder  how  our  fathers  ever 
got  along  without  this  work.  If  it  continues 
to  grow  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  few  years, 
the  publishers  will  very  soon  have  to 'weed 
out  a  number  of  the  less  important  person- 
ages, or  publish  the  work  in  more  than  one 
volume. 

Sears,  Anna  Wentworth.  Two  on  a  Tour  In 
South  America.  Pp.  812.  New  York  and  I>ondon: 
I  >.  Appleton    &  Co.     $2  net. 

The  imminent  completion  of  the  Panama 
('anal  is  luring  more  and  more  travelers  to 
South  America,  and  many  books  are  ap- 
pearing in  response  to  a  new  curiosity. 
This  volume  is  an  account  of  a  journey 
made  by  a  Now  York  woman  with  her  hus- 
band across  the  Isthmus,  down  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  to  Valparaiso,  o\  ti- 
the Andes  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo, 
and  up  the  better-known  east  coast.  It  is 
not  a  guide-book  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  a  cleverly  written  narrative  of 
personal  experiences.  The  descriptions  are 
graphic  and  the  narrative  so  engrossing  that 
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the  reader  becomes  unconscious  of  many 
Vital  facts  he  is  absorbing.  One  wonders 
that  more  travelers  have  not  explored  a 
country  so  rich  in  physical  grandeur,  so 
prolific  in  adventure,  and  interesting  to 
explore. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    BOOK    OUTPUT 
LAST   YEAR 

Statistics  of  book-publishing  for  the 
year  arc  at  hand.  It  appears  from  The 
Publisher1  a  Weekly  of  a  recent  date  that 
the  total  number  issued  in  the  United 
States  during  1913  was  12,230,  or  more 
than  33  books  per  day  for  every  day 
in  the  year.  If  week-days  only  are 
counted,  the  record  is  40  Vio  per  day.  The 
total  increase  was  1,227,  distributed  un- 
e\  enly  over  all  but  one  of  the  twenty-three 
divisions  in  which  the  books  are  arranged, 
known  as  the  "International  Classifica- 
tion." The  one  exception  is  Law.  In 
this  class  there  were  published  692  books — 
a  decrease  of  170  from  1912,  when  862 
were  issued. 

The  largest  actual  increases  were  in  the 
sections  known  as  "General  Literature," 
which  showed  a  total  of  733 — a  gain  of 
209  titles;  "Applied  Science,"  "Tech- 
nology," and  "Engineering,"  a  total  of 
786— a  gain  of  207  titles;  "Fiction,"  a  total 
of  1,156 — a  gain  of  146  over  1912;  "Sociol- 
ogy" and  "Economics,"  977 — a  gain  of 
110  over  1912;  which  was  by  far  the  largest 
total  ever  recorded  to  date. 

Three  others  showed  a  gain  of  one  hun- 
dred or  over,  viz.,  "Medicine  and  Hygiene," 
600,  a  gain  of  105;  "Agriculture,"  409,  a 
gain  of  104;  and  "Biography"  and 
"Genealogy,"  681,  a  gain  of  100  exactly. 
All  the  other  classes  increased  from  95  in 
"Science"  to  3  in  "Philosophy."  Even 
"Music,"  which  enrolled  93  titles  last  year, 
became  111  in  1913 — every  division  showing 
three  or  more  figures  in  the  totals. 

One  of  the  most  striking  disclosures  is 
the  remarkable  growth  of  books  pertaining 
to  "Economics"  and  "Sociology."  In 
1906  we  issued  only  336  books  in  this 
section,  each  succeeding  year  adding  a 
large  number,  so  that  last  year  the  number 
issued  was  867;  but  this  year  110  books 
have  been  added — making  a  remarkable 
total  of  977  books  on  topics  of  sociological 
interest.  We  doubt  whether  this  growth 
in  such  a  brief  period  has  ever  been 
equaled.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
growth  of  the  Socialistic  party  as  exhibited 
in  its  vote,  will  not  be  surprized,  but 
others  may  well  be  perplexed  and  ask: 
"Whither  are  we  drifting?" 

Another  item  of  interest  is  that,  in  spite 
of  a  well-defined  feeling  in  some  quarters 
that  we  are  "fiction-mad"  and  that  fiction 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  our  literary 
output,  our  figures  for  1913  show  that 
the  proportion  of  fiction  to  the  whole  is 
only  9.45  per  cent.;  or,  of  fiction,  1,156  out 
of  a  total  of  12,230. 

The  large  and  commanding  place  held 
by  books  pertaining  to  religion  and 
theology  is  emphasized  in  1913  by  944 
books,  or  an  average  of  three  a  day  for 
every  working  day.  This  was  an  increase 
of  28  over  1912,  which  was  916.  During 
the  past  seven  years  the  total  number  of 
books  issued  in  this  section  is  6,306,  more 
than  the  entire  total  output  of  all  books 
in  the  United  States  in  any  one  year  prior 
to  1900. 


No  Breakfasts 
Like  This 

In  the  Days  When  We  Were  Young 

No  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice. 

No   bubble-like   grains,    thin,    crisp    and    toasted, 
puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

No  cereal  foods  with  a  taste  like  confections — with 
the  flavor  of  toasted  nuts. 

And  no  whole  grains  were  made  wholly  digestible 
in  those  days  of  long  ago. 


All  this  came  a  few  years  ago,  when  Prof.  Anderson 
discovered  a  way  to  shoot  these  grains  from  guns.  To 
cause  inside  of  every  grain  a  hundred  million  steam  ex- 
plosions. And  thus  to  blast  every  food  granule  to 
pieces. 

Then  came  these  enticing  foods — grains  that  crush 
at  a  touch  and  melt  away  into  almond-flavored  granules. 

Puffed  WheaMOt 
Puffed  Rice  -154 

Except  in  Extreme  West 

No  Suppers  Like  This 

And  we  had  in  those  old  days  no  suppers  like  Puffed 
Grains  served  in  milk.  We  had  bread  and  crackers, 
but  no  dainty  morsels,  thin,  toasted  and  crisp,  with  the 
nut-like  flavor  of  Puffed  Grains. 

Now,  at  a  million  meals  or  more  each  day,  folks 
serve  these  delightful  dishes.  But  even  now  countless 
children  don't  get  them,  just  because  their  mothers 
forget. 

The  Quaker  Qat s  Com  pany 
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The  new  Federal  Double  -  Cable  -  Base 
tire  is  resulting  in  a  greater  saving  to 
motorists  than  any  other  single  improve- 
ment in  tire  construction  since  pneumatic 
tires  were  invented. 

Rim-cutting  has  destroyed  thousands  of 
tires.  Blow-outs  in  the  side-walls  due  to 
weakened  fabric  but  commonly  called 
rim-cuts — have  destroyed  twice  as  many. 
Tube-pinching  has  been  the  one  great 
enemy  of  the  inner  tube.  With  ordinary 
tires  there  is  the  constant  danger  of  a  tire 
slipping  off  its  rim. 

The  Double-Cable-Base  construction  at 
one  stroke  does  away  with  all  four  of 
these  forms  of  tire  troubles. 


Look  at  the  Illustration.    See  those  Strong,  Double  Steel  Cables 
Imbedded  in  the  Base  Close  Down  to  the  Rim. 


ONE  cable  holds  down  the  heel  of  the  base.  The 
other  holds  the  toe.  Even  the  slightest  slip- 
ping is  impossible.  The  tire  can't  rim-cut — it  can't 
come  off.  The  tube  can't  get  under  the  toe  of  the 
base  and  be  pinched. 

The  bead-filler  is  made  of  twisted  cotton  and 
soft  rubber  not  hard  inflexible  rubber  like  the 
filler  found  in  ordinary  tires — and  it  is  built  low, 
well  down  below  the  point  where  the  flexing  motion 
in  the  tire  takes  place. 

It  is  that  hard  rubber  edge  of  the  bead-filler  found 
in  ordinary  tires-  extending  up  into  the  side-wall, 
into  the  zone  of  motion — that  causes  most  of  the 
trouble.  The  fabric  is  bent  sharply  over  this  point 
time  after  time.  No  wonder  it  breaks  and  a  blow- 
out occurs.     The  sharp,  hard  point  is  responsible. 


In  the  Double-Cable-Base  tire  thefabric  is  free 
to  bend  easily — naturally — no  more  reason  for 
its  breaking  than  if  you  bent  it  around  your 
finger. 

These  two  big  improvements  in  the  Double- 
Cable-Base  tire  alone  means  hundreds  of  miles  of 
extra  service  for  every  Federal  user. 

But  that  is  not  all.  A  tire  is  like  a  chain — 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Of  what  use 
is  great  strength  in  the  base  and  side-walls,  if  the 
tread  or  the  carcass  or  the  tube  is  weak  ?  We 
don't  ask  you  to  buy  Federal  Tires  only  because  of 
the  Double-Cable-Base  feature,  vitally  important 
though  it  is.  You  will  find  you  save  money  by 
using  Federal  Tires  because  they  are  strongest 
at  every  point. 


r 


federal  Duubli-Cabh-Base  Tires  arc  made  in  straight  wall  and  quick  detachable  clincher  styles.     All  sizes  for  standard  rims.     Rugged  and  smooth  treads. 

FEDERAL  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Branches,  Service  Stations  and  Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities.     Dealers  Everywhere. 

EXTRA  SERVICE 


STEMJHG  NAM 
ON  MBBER 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

ROMANTIC  [RELAND'S  dead  and 
gone,"  wrote  Mr.  William  Butler 
Yeats  not  long  ago.  But  "romantic  Ire- 
land" can  not  die  while  we  have  Mr..  Yeats 
and  other  Irish  poets  to  celebrate  it. 
There  are  two  new  celebrants  before  us 
now  Miss  Agnes  Hanrahan  and  Mr.  Nor- 
reys  Jephson  O'Conor.  Miss  Hanrahan's 
•  Aroun' the  Boreens"  (Richard  K.  Badger) 
is  notable  for  its  simplicity  and  sinceritj 
as  well  as  for  its  beauty.  It  is  a  faithful 
reflection  of  Irish  life.  Miss  Hanrahan 
accomplishes  successfully  the  difficult  task 
of  writing  seriously  in  dialect.  Of  the 
many  good  poems  in  her  book,  we  select 
for  quotation  this  new  and  lovely  version 
of  a  deathless  theme: 


Rosies 

By  Agnes  I.  Hanrahan 

There's  a  rosie  show  in  Derry, 

An'  ;i  rosie  show  in  Down; 
\n'  'tis  like  there's  wan.  I'm  thinkin', 

'111  be  held  in  Randalstown. 
But  if  1  had  the  choosin' 

Av  a  rosie  prize  the  day. 
'Twould  be  a  pink  wee  rosie 

Like  he  plucked  when  rakin'  hay. 
Yon  pink  wee  rosie  in  my  hair — 
He  flxt  it,  troth — an'  kissed  it  there! 

White  gulls  wor  wheelin'  roun'  the  sky, 
Down  by — down  by. 

Ay.  there's  rosies  sure  in  Derry. 

An'  there's  famous  wans  in  Down, 
Och.  there's  rosies  all  a-hawkin' 

Through  the  heart  av  London  town! 
But  if  I  had  the  liftin' 

Or  the  buyin'  av  a  few, 
1  d  choose  jist  pink  wee  rosies 

That's  all  drenchin'  wid  the  dew — 
Yon  pink,  wee  rosies  wid  the  tears! 
Och,  wet,  wet  tears!— ay,  troth  'tis  years 

Since  we  kep'  rakin'  in  the  hay. 
Thon  day — thon  day. 


Mr.  O'Conor  is  different  from  most  of 
the  American  poets  identified  with  the 
"Neo-Celtic"  school  in  that  he  possesses 
— and  shows  in  his  work — a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  speech  of  Ireland.  Plenty  of 
scholarship  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
"Celtic  Memories"  (John  Lane),  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  poetry  is  at  all  pe- 
dantic. Mr.  O'Conor's  study  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Ireland  of  many  cen- 
turies ago  lias  given  him  knowledge  to 
augment  his  enthusiasm.  Here  is  a 
poem  that  is  genuinely  Irish  and  genuinely 
beautiful: 

The  Exile 

By  Nobreys  Jephson  O'Conok 

Tiagam  tar  medraig  moill 
i,Let  us  go  over  the  murmuring,  placid  sea). 
— The  Chase  of  Sid  na  mBan  Finn. 

Let  us  go  over  the  murmuring  sea, 

Away  from  the  jarring  world. 
Back  to  the  peace  of  the  Irish  lulls. 

In  the  mists  of  morning  curled. 

Let  us  hark  to  the  song  of  the  fairy  folk 

In  a  moon-lit  glen  at  eve, 
And  the  half-heard  patter  of  fairy  feet 

While  their  intricate  dance  they  weave. 


ii.hK  in  the  baying  of  sweet-mouthed  hounds, 

As  the  Flan  host  sweeps  i>.\ . 
Chasing  the  boar  with  bristling  back, 

For  Failbe's  death  i<>  die, 

Before  me  stretches  the  dancing  sea, 

Far  out  to  the  Irish  shore, 
And  my  heart  would  follow  a  gull  1  watched 
Till  I  could  see  no  more 

My  heart  would  fly  to  ;i  house  that  stands 

By  the  bay  of  Oushendun, 
And  would  wait  on  the  ledge  of  a  window  there 

May  the  casement  open  soon! 

Mj  lady  would  take  my  heart  in  her  bands, 

As  a  young  bird  weak  of  wing. 
And  bending  low  her,  lovely  head 

Whisper  Its  comforting. 

My  heart  would  sing  its  song  of  joy, 

Killing  the  world  with  tune; 
And  my  lady  would  smile,  and  say,  perhaps: 

"Pray  God  he  cometh  soon!" 

The  following  poem  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  "The  Exile."  There  is  less 
history  in  it,  and  more  humanity. 

From  Kerry 

By  Nobreys  Jephson  O'Conob 

I  heard  the  lilt  of  my  yoimg  love's  song. 

As  he  went  down  the  lane; 
And  I  wondered  as  I  heard  him  go. 

"Will  he  come  back  again?" 

'Tis  he  will  dance  with  ladies  gay. 

The  finest  man  of  all; 
And  he'll  forget  the  roadside  dance, 

And  Kerry  in  the  fall. 

I  heard  the  call  of  a  lone  wild  goose 

In  her  flight  toward  the  sea: 
"  Ah,  take  my  love  a  thought  of  home, 

And  bring  him  back  to  me!" 

The  mist  rolls  in  from  the  silent  hills. 

And  the  smell  of  peat  is  strong; 
The  kine  are  gathered  for  the  nigbt- 

The  twilight  hour  is  long! 

The  lights  are  lit;  the  stars  are  out ; 

The  evening  air  is  cool; 
And  far  away,  a  dull,  dark  mass. 

The  peak  of  Carintoul. 

"And  yet.  perchance,  he'll  not  forget. 

Is  what  yon  star  would  say. 
He  will  unlatch  the  garden-gate- 
The  years  are  yesterday. 

'Tis  then  the  mourning  gulls  shall  scream. 

And  wheel,  a  flash  of  white. 
Up,  up.  toward  the  new-found  sun 

That  bathes  them  in  his  light. 

The  hills  will  look  a  strip  of  green, 

The  bay  a  streak  of  blue, 
For  when  my  love  comes  home  again 

It  will  be  springtime,  too. 

But  now  the  night  is  come  at  last, 

The  world  is  dark  and  cold; 
Ah,  would  my  love  were  by  my  side. 

When  all  the  world  grows  old! 

Is  verse  written  eight  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  recent  enough  to 
be  called  "Current  Poetry"?  It  is — when 
it  appears  in  such  a  beautiful  new  dress  of 
words  as  that  of  "Lyrics  from  the  Chi- 
nese," by  Helen  Waddell  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company).  We  can  not  testify  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  Miss  Waddell's  renditions, 
but  certainly  she  has  made  exquisite  verse. 
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REG  II  S  PAT  OFT 


To  you  who 
dictate  letters 


Call  up  "The  Dictaphone"  and  say— 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone 
will  save  my  time;  how  it  will  make 
dictation  a  pleasure  by  enabling  me 
to  dictate  at  any  time — at  any  place 
— and  at  any  speed." 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone 
will  do  away  with  the  annoying 
waits  and  interruptions  of  my  pres- 
ent system." 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone 
will  enable  my  stenographer  to  turn 
out  at  least  50%  more  letters  with 
the  same  amount  of  work." 

"And  show  me  without  any  obli- 
gations on  my  part." 

If  you  don't  find  that  name  in 
your   telephone   book,   write   to 

TME  MZ7T/IPHVAIE 

REOISURfo 

Box  C  171  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Stores  in  the   principal  cities — dealers  every- 
where. 

"Your  Days  Work" — a  book  we  should 
like  to  send  you. 

Approved  by  the  Underwriters 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 


WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 


Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never  end- 
ing dip-  -when  One  Dip  Pens  make  every 
penholder  virtually  a  fountain  pen? 

Send  ioc  for  Sample  Package 

ONE     DIP     PEN     CO. 

32  Daily  Record  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Depends  for  its  virtues  not  upon  strong  oils, 
carbolic  or  other  irritating  disinfectants,  but  upon 
the  presence  of  Oxygen  (peroxide) — Nature's 
purifier.      ,  _        ,    ,      , 

Ask    your    Dentist — he    knows. 
All  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 

McKesson  &robbins,new  york 

Ask  for  the  Calox  Tooth  Brush,  35c. 
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River  Road,  Wast  Lafayette,  Indiana 


Photographed  t\s. 


This  Road  Was  10  Feet  Under  Water 


The  roadway  illustrated  above 
runs  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash  River  at  West  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

In  March,  191 3,  the  great  floods 
raised  the  river  to  the  white 
mark  on  the  tree  at  the  left  of  the 
picture,  completely  submerging 
the  macadam  roadway. 
This  stretch  of  road  was  con- 
structed in  1911  with  "Tarvia 
X",  and  the  condition  of  the 
highway  after  the  flood  gives 
ample  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  a  Tarvia-bonded  roadway 
is  waterproof. 

Tarviated  macadam  sheds  an 
ordinary  rainstorm  immediately. 
Water  does  not  percolate  into 
the  surface  or  loosen  the  Tarvia 


In  this  instance,  the  road  got 
more  than  an  ordinary  wetting, 
but  after  the  waters  receded  the 
macadam  was  found  still  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  unchanged  in 
contour,  and  ready  for  traffic 
without  any  attention  or  repairs. 

'Tarvia  X"  is  a  dense,  viscid, 
coal  tar  compound  of  great  ad- 
hesive power  and  immune  from 
damage  by  water  oi  weather. 
Used  as  a  binder,  it  so  increases 
the  strength  of  the  macadam  as 
to  make  it  automobile-proof  and 
erosion-proof.  The  saving  in 
maintenance  expense  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  life  of  the 
road,  more  than  balance  the  cost 
of  the  Tarvia  treatment. 
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Genuine  "  Edwards." 
Ueady-made,  fireproof 
Ifarages.  Quickly  set  up 
any  place.  Direct-from- 
factory  prices  —  849.50 
and  up.  Postal  brings 
illustrated  64-payc  catalog. 

Tie  Edward.  Mfg.  Co..     337-387  Egg  lesion  At..  Cincinnati.O. 

A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Doe*  Work 
of  $100   Machine.       Over    33000  in   Daily   Use. 

Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  li. i-  I'       tl  ., Ms  against 
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The  Professional  Man's  Office 
Detail  All  at  His  Elbow 

NE  of  these  Globe- 
Wernicke  Vertical  Files, 
with  a  Safeguard  equip- 
ment, provides  all  that  a 
professional  man  requires 
in  the  way  of  a  system. 

Here  it  all  is,  compact,  conve- 
nient, inexpensive,  with  all  the 
red  tape  cut  out. 

Full  details  on  request— write 
today  for  suggestive  Catalog 
No.  88. 

Jbl  Slob^rmcke  Go. 

mii-    in  Sectional   Bookcases  And  filing 

( '.ihmi ■(•  . 

Cincinnati 

Ovei  1600  Branch  Stores  and  Agents    Where 
not  represented,  wi  ship  freight  prepaid 


There  is  a  curiously  modern  Bound  about 
some  of  these  lyrics.  The  following  poem 
— save  for  the  words  "  KY*'  and  "Ts'in" — 
suggests  the  work  of  Sara  Teasdale,  or 
perhaps  of  A.  K.  Housman,  whom  Miss 
Teasdale  will  not  miud  calling  her  master 
in  song. 

The  K  Y  Still  Ripples  to  Its  Banks 

Translated  by  Helen  Waddell 

The  K'e  still  ripples  to  its  banks, 

The  moor-fowl  cry. 
My  hair  was  gathered  in  a  knot, 

And  you  came  by. 

Selling  of  silk  yon  were,  a  lad 

Not  of  our  kin: 
You  passed  a  I  sunset  on  the  road 

From  far-off  Ts'in. 

The  frogs  were  croaking  in  the  dusk; 

The  grass  was  wet; 
We  talked  together,  and  1  laughed; 

I  hear  it  >  el 

I  thought  that  I  would  be  >our  wife; 

I  had  your  word. 
And  so  I  took  the  road  with  you, 

And  crossed  the  ford. 

I  do  not  know  when  first  it  was 

Your  eyes  looked  cold. 
But  all  this  was  three  years  ago. 

And  I  am  old. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  drinking- 
song  in  the  world: 

The  Dew  is  Heavy  on  the  Grass 

Translated  by  Helen  Waddell 

The  dew  is  heavy  on  the  grass, 

At  last  the  sun  is  set. 
Fill  up,  fill  up  the  cups  of  jade. 

The  night's  before  us  yet ! 

All  night  the  dew  will  heavy  lie 

Upon  the  grass  and  clover. 
Too  soon,  too  soon,  the  dew  will  drj  . 

Too  soon  the  night  be  overl 

But  not  all  the  ancient   Chinese  poets 

sang  of  wine  in  cups  of  jade,  nor  were  all 
ancient  Chinese'  ladies  deserted  like  her 
who  mourned  her  silk-pedler  on  the  shore 
of  the  K'e.  Here  is  a  charming  little  song 
of  fidelity: 

I  Went  Out  at  the  Eastern  Gate 

Translated  hy  Helen  Waddei  l 

I  went  out  at  the  Eastern  Qate, 

I  saw  the  girls  in  clouds. 
Like  clouds  the)    were,  and  suit  and  bright, 

Hut   in  the  crowds 
1  thought  on  the  maid  who  is  m>   light. 
Down-drooping,  soft  as  the  gra>   twilight. 

She  is  m\    mate. 

I  went  out  by  the  'Power  on  the  Wall, 

I  saw  the  girls  in  flower. 
Like  llowering  rushes  they  swayed  and  bent 

But  in  that  hour 
I  thought  on  the  maid  who  is  mj  saint. 
In  her  thin  white  robe  and  her  coloring  faint; 

She  is  my  all. 

Ireland  and  China  have  DO  monopoly  of 
poetry.  Here  is  a  splendid  picture  of 
sunset  on  the  prairies  of  (he  Western 
United  suites — a  poem  full  of  music  and 
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color,  possessing  also  a  strong  human  ap- 
peal.    We  take  if  from   The  Bellman: 

A  Song  of  the  Sunset 

UY   STOKI'XY   s.    Fishkr 

o  wind  from  the  golden  prairie,  sweet  from  the 

billow)  lea 
Where  the  orbed  sun  Boats  at  setting  like  sunset 

On  the  sea. 

A  fragrance,  not  of  the  Bowers,  is  shaken  from 
\  our  wings: 

in  my  breast  a  glow, 
A  burning,  not  of  the  sun,  at  touch  of  your  kisses 

springs; 
\iiil  voices,  not  for  the  ear,  a  spirit  in  me  can  heat'. 
Par  voices  I  know! 

()  tumbling  ocean  of  light,  ()  waves  from  the  west- 
ward rolled! 

From  islands  of  desire  in  regions  known  of  old. 

From  immortal  years  of  hope  in  the  charmed 
world  Of  the  child, 

Returns  the  tide 
With  the  spell  of  a  pristine  time  when  life  was 

free  and  wild ; 
And  I  fly  away,  away  down  the  vistas  of  yesterday 

Where  dreams  abide! 

Illusion  the  wonder-wrought  progress!  My  heart 
to  the  past  is  true, 

And  vision  only  is  real,  and  only  the  vanished  I 
view! 

The  wraiths  of  mother's  flowers  coax  me  back,  en- 
chanted. 

To  the  home  she  made 

In  the  cabin  beside  the  trail,  embowered  in  vines 
she  planted ; 

Her  roses  and  mignonette,  I  feel  them  blooming 
yet — ■ 

They  can  not  fade. 

Our  home,  a  little  isle  in  a  limitless  ocean  of  grass! 
Now  over  my  soul  again  the  silencing  shadows  pass 
That  fell  in  the  lonesome  gloaming, — the  sorrow  so 

solemnly  sweet, 

The  awe  thereof! 
How  we.  nestled,  like  huddling  birds,  about  our 

mother's  feet! 
Hut  we  never  wished  to  roam;  our  world  was  small 

as  home. 

As  large  as  love! 

We  dwelt  in  wonderland  and  caught  the  secrets 

known 
To   fairy    creatures   with   wings,    and    from    timid 

blossoms  blown; 
We  knew  the  hearts  of  wild  things,  frank  nature 

our  only  book! — 

Oh,  we  were  free — 
In  my  heart  is  a  hungry  pang  as  out  o'er  the  plain 

I   look! 
Rut  the  cabin  has  crumbled  down,  and  the  old 

trail  leads  to  a  town 

Where  it  used  to  be! 

In  Harper's  Magazine  we  find  this  inter- 
est hi"-  little  fantasy: 

The  Pool 

By  Mary  White  Sl,ateii 

The  day — the  day — the  shining  day 
When  happy  winds  were  blowing. 

And  down  the  shady  garden  way 
The  cherry  flowers  were  snowing. 

1  blew  and  blew  the  wide  world  through, 
All  whispering,  wet  and  cool, 

And  saw  the  high,  the  silver  sky- 
Down  in  a  pavement  pool. 

1  leaned  to  see  the  trees  and  me 
And  clouds  a-blowing  by, 

Then  blew  away,  for  fear  I'd  stay 
And  fall  into  the  sky ! 

The  day — the  day — the  shining  day 
When  happy  winds  were  blowing, 

And  down  the  shady  garden  way 
The  cherry  flowers  were  snowing. 
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Put  sunshine  on  your  ceiling 

Buy  it  by  the  barrel  and  fill  your  factory  with 
it.  It  will  give  you  19  to  36  per  cent,  more 
light  than  you  had  before.  It  will  make  a 
difference  in  your  lighting  bills  and  sanitary 
conditions  which  you  can  figure  up  in  good 
dollars.      Paint  your  ceilings  and  walls  with 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

The  only  oil  paint  (without  varnish)  giving  a  glossy,  tile-like  finish 

It  will  be  like  sunshine  on  your  ceiling.  Its  glossy  sur- 
face will  not  absorb  light  or  collect  dirt,  germs  and  odors 
like  a  flat  paint.      It  can  be  washed  like  tile. 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  not  scale  and  require  frequent  renewals  like  a  cold- 
water  paint.  It  will  not  "alligator"  and  crack^under  the  jar  of  machinery 
like  a  varnish  paint.  It  flows  easily  under  a  4-in.  brush;  two  coats  equal 
three  of  lead  and  oil.      It  stays  volute  longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint. 

The  Original  Mill  White 

Rice's  Mill  White  made  a  trade  name  of  the  words  "Mill  White."  None  of  its 
imitations  lias  its  elastic,  permanent  qualities.  No  other  paint  manufacturer  can  use 
the  Rice  process.  Rice's  Mill  White  for  ten  years  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for 
illuminating  power,  sanitary  qualities  and  low  ultimate  cost. 


RICE'S 
GRANOLITH 

A  tough  .u id  elastic  per- 
manent finish  for  concrete 
walls.  Becomes  a  part ol 
the  cement  to  which  it  is 
applied.  One  coat  suffi- 
cient, unless  a  s'oss  is 
desired.  Makes  the  best 
possible  primer  on  inside 
concrete  and  brick  for  a 
second  coat  of  Rice's  Mill 
White  faint,  glvinga  tile- 
like enamel  finish  at  no 
more  expense  than  lead 
and  oil  paint. 

FOR  CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


Rice's  Mill  White  is  sold  direct  from  our  factory,  in  barrels 
containing  sufficient  paint  to  cover  20,(100  square  feet,  one 
coat.     If  you  have  that  area  of  ceiling  and  wall  space  to  cover, 

Write  for  Booklet 
and  Sample  Board 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  book- 
let, "More  Light."  Write 
today. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
No.  29  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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for  the  wonderful  efficiency  of 

Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth  is  the 

Remarkable  bronze  wire  ( 90%  pure  copper  and 

10%  a  secret  alloy)  from  which  this  enduring 

screening  material  is  woven. 

No  paint  or  protective  coating  is  used.  The  bare 
wire  can  not  rust — it  actually  repels  the  harmful 
climatic  influences  that  so  quickly  break  down  the 
meshes  of  the  ordinary  wirecloth. 

Season  after  season  screens  filled  with  Pompeiian 
Bronze  retain  their  beauty,  their  strength,  and  their 
ability  to  resist  deterioration.  In  any  climate  they  are 
a  permanent  protection  against  all  insect  pests. 
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POMPEIIAN    BRONZE  i 
SCREEN  CLOTH 


LASTS    AS   LONG    AS  YOUR    HOUSE 


Don't  screen  with  any  other  material.  It  is  as  suit- 
able for  the  city  home  as  for  the  farm  or  country 
estate.  It  is  equally  efficient  in  mammoth  office 
buildings  or  modest  mountain  camps. 

When  you  ask  your  dealer  for  Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen 
Cloth,  look  for  the  removable  red  string  in  the  selvage. 
If  there  is  no  red  string  it  isn't  Pompeiian  Bronze.  If  your 
dealer  can  not  or  will  not  supply  you  we  will  —  promptly. 
Send  to-day  for  book. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

63  STERLING  STREET,  CLINTON,  MASS. 

First  weavers  of  wire  by  power  in  the  world.  Makers  of  Clin- 
ton Wire  Lath — the  first  metal  la'h  produced  and  the  best 
to-day  for  stucco  and  inside  work.  Interesting  book  of  "Stucco 
Houses,"  showing  many  types,  sent  upon  request. 
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THE  VICTORIA  CROSS— Its  Heroes  and 

Their  Valor 

By  D .  H  .  PARRY 

522  of  these  medals  have  boon  thus  far 
awarded,  and  each  lias  been  won  under  cir- 
c  ii instances  of  the  deadliest  perils  to  Its 
owner,  a  stirring  and  terrible  romance  hang- 
ing around  them  all.  The  entire  history  of  the 
Vi(  toria  (  ioss,  and  the  stories  of  those  who 
haw  won  it.  are  here  told.  Bin  thick  i2mo 
volume.  Illustrated,  $i.?.s  net;  by  mail,$i.oo 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
364  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tapf 


LIGHT 


IfBESTBYTEST^ 


makes  aod  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street,  Canton.  O. 


"THE  LURE  OF 
I         THE  CITY" 

A  volume  of  stirring  addresses  by  one  of  New 
York's  most  noted  preachers,  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  umo, 
cloth,  $i.oo  net.     By  mail,  Si.io. 

Funk  &  WarnaUt  Co.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


No  wintry  snows,  no  gusty  winds 
enter  the  house  installed  with 

Mallory 
Shutter  Workers 

You  open  and  close  the  shutters  from 
inside  the  room,  without  raising  the 
sash — and  they  are  locked  and  stay 
locked  till  you  turn  the  little  handle. 

Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  houses. 
Write  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

MALLORY  MFG.  CO. 
522  Broad  St.,    Flemington,  N.  J. 
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STEVENSON'S    WIFE 

1\  T  HS.  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
*»J.  was  content  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground and  let  her  husband  reap  all  the 
glory  for  his  literary  achievements,  and 
the  result  was  that  her  part  in  his  career 
has  probably  been  minimized  in  the  public 
mind.  She  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  mere  domestic  helpmeet,  according  to 
S.  S.  McClure,  who  writes  about  the  Steven- 
sons  in  an  instalment  of  his  autobiography 
in  the  March  number  of  McClure's  M  tign- 
sine,  which  came  out  within  a  few  days  of 
her  death  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Airs.  Stevenson  inspired  and  encouraged 
her  husband  in  his  creative  work,  and  he 
relied  upon  her  for  critical  judgment  when 
the  final  drafts  of  his  stories  and  essays 
were  being  made.  She  was  an  extraordi- 
nary woman  in  many  ways,  if  we  are  bo 
believe  Mr.  McClure: 

The  more  1  saw  of  the  Stevensons,  the 
more  1  became  convinced  that  Mrs.  Steven- 
son was  the  unique  woman  in  the  world  to 
be  Stevenson's  wife.  Every  one  knows  the 
story  of  their  first  meeting:  how,  when  Mrs. 
Osbourne  was  traveling  in  France  with  her 
daughter,  Stevenson  one  afternoon,  passing 
in  the  street,  happened  to  look  into  the 
dining-room  window  of  the  little  hotel  at 
CJrez  just  as  Mrs.  Osbourne  was  rising  from 
the  table;  how  he  looked  into  her  face  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  when  he  went  on  up  the 
street,  that  there  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  he  would  ever  marry. 

There  had  been  a  Spanish  ancestor  some- 
where back  in  Mrs.  Stevenson's  family,  and 
in  every  other  generation  the  strain  asserted 
itself.  She  herself  is  a  very  marked  Spanish 
type.  When  Stevenson  met  her,  her  exotic 
beauty  was  at  its  height,  and  with  this 
beauty  she  had  a  wealth  of  experience, 
a  reach  of  imagination,  a  sense  of  humor, 
which  he  had  never  found  in  any  other 
woman.  Mrs.  Stevenson  had  many  of  the 
fine  qualities  that  we  usually  attribute  to 
men  rather  than  to  women:  a  fair- 
mindedness,  a  large  judgment,  a  robust, 
inconsequential  philosophy  of  life,  without 
which  she  could  not  have  borne,  much  less 
shared  with  a  relish  equal  to  his  own,  his 
wandering,  unsettled  life,  his  vagaries,  his 
gipsy  passion  for  freedom.  She  had  a 
really  creative  imagination,  which  she  ex- 
prest  in  living.  She  always  lived  with  great 
intensity,  had  come  more  into  contact  with 
the  real  world  than  Stevenson  had  done  at, 
the  time  when  they  met,  had  tried  more 
kinds  of  life,  known  more  kinds  of  people. 
When  he  married  her,  he  married  a  woman 
rich  in  knowledge  of  life  and  the  world. 
Mrs.  Stevenson's  autobiography  would  be 
one  of  tlie  most  interesting  books  in  the 
world. 

She  had  the  kind  of  pluck  that  Stevenson 
particularly  admired.  Me  was  best  when 
lie  was  ill  sea,  and.  altho  Mrs.  Stevenson 
was  a  poor  sailor  and  often  suffered  greatly 
from  seasickness,  she  accompanied  him  on 
all  his  wanderings  in  the  South  Seas  and 
on  rougher  waters,  with  the  greatest  spirit. 

A  woman  who  was  rigid  in  small  matters 
of  domestic  economy,  who  insisted  upon  a 
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planned  and  ordered  life,  would  have  wor- 
ried Stevenson  terribly.  In  his  youthful 
tramps  he  liked  to  start  out  with  no  luggage, 
buying  a  collar  here  and  a  shirt  there,  as  he 
needed  them.  In  managing  his  affairs,  he 
had,  as  he  often  said,  no  money-sense.  I 
remember  hearing  him  tell  how  he  and  Mrs. 
St  evenson  once  went  to  Paris  for  a  pleasnre- 
trip.  They  had  a  £100  ($500)  check  and 
some  odd  money,  and  they  meant  to  have  a 
thoroughly  good  time  and  stay  as  long  as 
their  money  held  out.  After  a  few  days 
they  found  their  funds  running  short;  they 
couldn't  imagine  what  they  had  done  with 
it  all,  but  there  seemed  to  be  very  little 
money  left,  so  they  decided  they  had  better 
get  home  while  it  lasted.  When  they  got 
home,  they  found  the  £100  check  among 
their  papers.  They  hadn't  cashed  it  at  all, 
and  didn't  even  know  they  hadn't. 

In  spite  of  his  carelessness  about  money, 
and  the  fact  that  he  put  about  $20,000  into 
his  house  in  Samoa,  Stevenson  did  so  much 
work,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  so 
constant,  that  he  left  a  large  estate.  A  sick 
man  of  letters  never  married  into  a  family 
so  well  fitted  to  help  him  make  the  most  of 
his  powers.  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  both  her 
children  were  gifted;  the  whole  family 
could  write.  When  Stevenson  was  ill,  one 
of  them  could  always  lend  a  hand  and  help 
him  out.  Without  such  an  amanuensis  as 
Mrs.  Strong,  Mrs.  Stevenson's  daughter,  he 
could  not  have  got  through  anything  like 
the  amount  of  work  he  turned  off.  When- 
ever he  had  a  new  idea  for  a  story,  it  met, 
at  his  own  fireside,  with  the  immediate 
recognition,  appreciation,  and  enthusiasm 
so  necessary  to  an  artist,  and  which  he  so 
seldom  finds  among  his  own  blood  or 
his  own  family. 


in 


PUTTING  FAKE   BEGGARS  TO    WORK 

]\  /TOST  people  nowadays  are  theoreti- 
■l-'-l  cally  opposed  to  giving  alms  to 
beggars,  but  probably  less  than  one  person 
out  of  every  ten  can  always  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  better  judgment.  Mendi- 
cants clever  enough  to  present  a  pitiable 
appearance  can  count  on  a  reasonable 
number  of  victims.  Nearly  all  of  us  have 
suspicions  regarding  their  worthiness,  but 
we  usually  give  beggars  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  To  protect  the  tender-hearted 
public  from  the  cripple,  the  bogus  farmer, 
the  fake  invalid,  and  the  false  blind  girl, 
Che  police  authorities  of  a  number  of 
cities,  St.  Louis  in  particular,  are  driving 
these  pests  from  the  streets  and  forcing 
many  of  them  into  honest  labor.  The 
,  St.  Louis  Republic  tells  of  the  different 
ways  of  disposing  of  fakers  in  its  own  city: 

Certain  it  is  that  in  St.  Louis  the  day 
of  the  successful  charity  faker  is  gone. 
Why  the  ardor  of  the  movement? 

The  charity  faker  is  often  a  man  quite 
as  clever  as  those  who  would  detect  him. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  schemes  is  that 
of  the  guileless  country  boy.  Out  before 
your  house  there  stops  one  of  the  old- 
time  canvas-backed  wagons  you  haven't 
seen  since  you  were  a  child  in  the  country. 
Nice  and  clean,  the  horses  often  sleek,  or 
else  thin  as  from  a  session  at  plowing. 

The  front-door  bell  rings,  and  as  you 


BUILD  your  home  of  "Tapestry"  Brick— 
the  most  artistic  and  permanent  build- 
ing material  in  the  world. 

Its  first  cost  is  moderate,  its  up-keep  prac- 
tically nothing  —in  the  long  run  it  is  cheaper 
than  wood. 


Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 


The  Cost  of  a  House.  A  comparison  in 
figures  between  brick,  wood,  cement,  an  1 
hollow-block  construction.  Free. 
"Tapestry"  Brickwork.  Describing 
brick  architecture  of  all  ages,  with  new 
illustrations  in  seven  colors.  This  book 
is  constantly  used  for  reference  by  lead- 
ing architects.    Free. 

"Tapestry"  Brick  Fireplaces.  Shows  many  new 
designs  in  the  most  economical  and  beautiful  fireplace 
material  in  the  world.    Prices  from  $15.00  up.     Free. 

Get  the  facts.    Send  for  our  books,  specify  which 

All  these  designs  are  from  leading  architects'  offices,  and 
include  prize  designs  from  nation-wide  competitions. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc. 

1884Arena  Bldg.  New  York 

The  only  manufacturers  of  "  Tapestry"  Brick 

If  it  isn't  Fiske,  it  isn't  "Tapestry" 


41  house 


A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000. 

designs.     _>5  cents. 

A   House  of   Brick    of    Moderate    Cost. 

71  designs.     50  cents. 

One  Hundred  Bungalows.     100  designs. 
So  cents. 


Copyright,  1914  Fiske  &  Co.  Inc. 


Ct'ABANTEED 

GUNN 
CONSTHUCTION 


The  Best  in  Bookcase  Construction 


0'UAKANTEED 
GUNN 

CONSTRUCTION 


Send  for  Free  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS"  (and  Souvenir  Bookmark) 

showing  the  latest  Sectional  Bookcases— the  ideal  home  for  vour  books — in 
our  Sanitary,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  Styles  in  richly  finished  Mahog- 
any and  Oak.  Removable,  non-binding,  dust-proof  doors,  no  disfiguring  iron 
bands.      Quality  is  guaranteed. 

OUR   PRICES  ARK  LOWER  THAN  OTHERS 

You  will  enjoy  seeing  these  up-to-date  bookcases.     Start  with  one  section  and  add  to  as  needed. 
Sold  through  dealers  ordirectfrom  factory.     Don't  forget  to  ask  for  our  free  Souvenir  Bookmark. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO 
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Memories 


hilled  and  ready 
for  use,  neighs  five 
pounds.  Fourteen 
inches  lonft  —  three 
inches  In  diameter. 

Pyrene  liquid  Is 
i  he  most  efficient 
extinguisher  of  in- 
cipient fire*  known 
lo  science. 


m£ 


AFTER  they'regone 
when  you   are  all 
alone  and  the  memory 

that  weighs  upon  the 
heart  returns,  the 
knowledge  of  what 
might  have  been  pre- 
vented  by  a  Pyrene 
Kire  Extinguisher 
tortures  you. 

It  is  every  man's 
duty  to  consider  seri- 
ous/// for  rive  minutes 
the  possibility  of  fire 
in  Ms  ho  inc. 


Love's  first  duty  is  protection,  It  is  your  duty  to  know  what  Pyrene 
is — ;t  scientific  fire  fighter,  of  convenient  size — easily  operated. 

Pyrene  in  the  home  is  a  preventer  of  panic,  of  loss,  of  those 
disfigurements  and  tragedies  which  leave  rooted  sorrows. 

It  goes  after  the  fire  between  partitions,  under  the  floor,  and  in 
other  inaccessible  places,  like  a  ferret. 

Promptly  extinguishes  vicious  gasoline,  oil  and  electrical  fires; 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and  does  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabrics. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  convincing  evidence  in  booklet 
form,      The  Vital   Five  Minutes,""  tree. 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


y&& 


E=3 


Bran   and    Nickel-plated    Pyrene    Fire    Extinguishers    are    the    only    one-quart   fire   extinguishers   in- 
cluded  in    the   lists  of   Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


Alton  Bridgeport  Dayton 

Atlanta  Buffalo  Denver 

Baltimore  Chicago  Detroit 

Birmingham  Cincinnati  Duluth 

Boston  Cleveland  Jacksonville 
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FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


Louisville        Oklahoma  City  St.  Louis 
Memphis  Philadelphia       St.  Paul 

Milwaukee      Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City 

New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  San  Antonio 

Norfolk  Richmond  York,  Neb. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  29A  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.  C. 


LANGUAGES 


THt  ORrCiNAL 

•  monographic 
METHOD 


DISK 

LANGUAGE 


Uermnn-  French— Kngllsb 
Itnilnn    Spnnlsli 

;tiiv  other  I  ingunfe  learned  q 

v  i.v  either  tbe  Cylinder  '■! 
.   M  i  ..i  home. 

w  rt-  for  FRKI  booklet  today  I    KAfl)    par- 
plan, 
CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES 
<•<■*  liMp..  I  mid  Hroadnni.  s»r.  IStli  Mi-wr,  V  »  Fort 


Autograph 
Letters 


of  Celebrities)  Bought  and  Sold. 

for  price  lists. 
Walter  R.  Benjamin.  K85  Mh  Vvc.N.Y. 

I  ST  IBI.ISH  M>  ! 
Pub.  "THE  <  -  M.I.I  ■  TOR."  II  »vear. 


CORRECT    ENGRAVING 

and    FINE   STATIONERY 
The  making  of  Wedding  and  Sot  iaJ  Imitations.  Visit- 
in«(  !ards,and  Stamped  Paper  is  ourBpeciat  work, done 
in  our  own  shop.    Sample*  and  prices  upon  request. 

LYCETT,  Society  Stationer 


JI7   N.    Charles    Street 


Baltimore,    Mil. 


peep  out  you  see  a  jolly,  kindly  country 
boy,  with  some  rabbits,  lei  us  sa\ ,  m  hand. 

Ordinarily  you  may  gel  your  rabbits 
From  the  family  butoher,  l>ut  here  are  some 
brought  fresh  from  the  country.  You 
can't  resist. 

You  open  the  door,  as  you  never  would 
to  a  beggar,  and  it's  the  country  boy. 

"Please,  mum,  I'm  on  my  first  visit. 
to  town  an'  I  got  lost.  I  couldn't  find 
my  way  to  market  an'  I  got  a  whole  wagon- 
load  of  rabbits.  If  I'd  go  down  there  now 
I'd  We  too  late.  An'  I'll  be  plumb  broke 
if  I  don't  sell  them." 

IN  holds  out  some  fine  specimens. 

You  pity  him  as  you  see  the  big  soulful 
eyes  staring  at  the  wonders  of  a  city 
home,  Y'ou  buy  far  more  than  you  could 
use,  and,  as  he  talks  on,  you  buy  still 
more,  to  send  to  sister.  Of  course,  you 
don't  stop  to  skin  right  then,  and  only 
when  you  do  and  he's  already  miles  away, 
do  you  find  he's  bought  up  the  spoiled 
rabbits  of  the  game-stores  in  town  and  sold 
you  these  at  twice  what  they're  worth 
when  fresh. 

Of  course,  when  they  catch  such  a  man 
as  that  they  send  him  "up  the  road." 

Hui  there  are  other  oases  to  be  dealt  with: 

J'oor  "Dago  John"  worked  hard  in  the 
rag-sorting  branch  of  the  paper-mill  till 
the  paper  combine  necessitated  but  two 
men  instead  of  three,  and  .John  was  let 
go.  John's  wife  couldn't  go  out  to  work, 
for  the  baby  was  not  yet  weaned;  and  his 
other  little  ones  were  too  young  to  turn 
bread-winners.  John's  broken  English 
didn't  help  him  get  a  job  any  quicker,  and 
so  he  went  from  house  to  house,  crying, 
saying:  "Family  starve!  So  hungry! 
Poor  John!"  till  you  dived  into  your 
pocket  and  gave  him  a  quarter. 

Ten  houses — each  a  dime — was  a  dollar; 
four  houses  each  a  quarter,  that's  another; 
ten  houses  each  a  nickel,  that's  $2.50  a 
day.  Seven  days  of  the  week  for  John 
didn't  observe  Sunday — meant  .$17.50,  or 
say,  even  $15.  That's  $60  a  month,  and  a 
peasant  Italian  and  his  wife,  with  small 
children — all  in  one  room — can  live  nicely 
on  this,  especially  where  John,  when 
given  food  alone,  would  put  the  extra 
scraps  in  a  bag,  with  a  tear  and  say, 
"For  the  poor,  sick,  hungry  baby!" 
That  paid  better  by  far  than  sorting  run-. 
and  so  John,  nominally  hunting  a  job,  ami 
really  with  a  family  that  would  starve  if 
he  didn't  land  one,  became  a  professional 
charity-beggar. 

By  and  by  he  fell  in  the  toils,  and  he 
told  the  straight  story.  But  the  police 
saw    thai  even  truth  max    be  misconstrued. 

John  was  furnished  with  tin-  where- 
withal to  sharpen  butcher  knives,  scissors, 
and  the  like  spies  on  his  track  soon 
showed  him  he  could  no  longer  beg,  e\en 
had  he  been  able  so  to  tlo,  with  (he  tell- 
tale grindstone,  and  now  John  has  such  a 
good  route  he'd  scorn  lo  be  classed  a  beggar. 

Such  reforms  as  these  help  QOl  onh  I  he 
culprit    but    the    city,    because    I  hey    keep 

men  From  eating  and  drinking  at  the  city's 
expense.  Sometimes  the  men  who  get 
caught    deserve   severe    punishment.     To 

continue: 

For  example,  they  toll  of  a  man  who 
arranged  with  the  tenant  of  a  battered  old 

place  in  the  suburbs  once  a  palatial  resi- 
dence, but  gone  to  desuetude  with  the 
years — to  allow  them  to  make  his  house  a 
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basis  of  deposit  for  the  "Rummage  Sale 
Charities." 

The  one  man  kept  house  vv  1 1 i I < ■  the  other 
went  out  with  his  wagon.  Usually  he  tel- 
ephoned the  evening  before  he  had  a 
house-by-house  telephone  directory,  ar- 
ranged for  him  by  a  group  of  schoolboys, 
eager  to  make  pocket-money,  and  who  card- 
indexed  the  telephone  directory  for  him 
after  school  and  on  holidays. 

Then  he  would  select  his  street  for  the 
morrow,  and  in  the  convenient  time  be- 
tween (>:M()  and  7:'M),  when  some  one  is  apt 
to  be  home  in  each  house,  he  would  call  up 
home  after  home  in  turn.  He  used  a 
stereotyped  form  on  all  of  them. 
'  Is  this  Roosa's?" 

It  was. 

"J.  P.  Roosa's?" 

5Tes. 

"Mr.  Roosa,"  the  voice  would  go  on, 
"I'm  sure  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  us  folk 
out  here  in  Sunny  Side  (the  suburb),  you 
must  have  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  around 
the  house.  Rags  in  the  rag-bag,  old  hose  in 
the  cellar,  an  old  stove  you've  been  saving 
biit'll  never  use,  old  magazines  in  the  garret, 
a  cradle  you'll  not  have  use  for."  So  on 
and  so  on.  "Now,  if  a  hungry  man,  a 
starving  girl,  could  eat  these,  warm  him- 
self, clothe  herself,  you  wouldn't  deny  her 
them,   would  you?" 

Of  course  Roosa  wouldn't. 

Then  the  man  stated  he  was  the  agent  of 
the  Rummage  Charities.  Could  he  call, 
say,  day  after  to-morrow,  when  their 
wagon  "did"  that  avenue,  gather  up  what 
he  had  to  give,  help  him  get  "stuff"  out 
of  the  way  that  was  too  good  to  throw  in 
the  dump,  he'd  never  known  any  one  to 
give  it  to,  and  never  found  a  purchaser  for? 
A  little  conversation,  and  he  could. 

You  can  guess  the  rest!  The  family  had 
a  lot  of  things  ready  when  the  wagon  came, 
and  as  the  man  told  of  the  poor,  the  needy, 
the  flood-sufferers,  the  freezing,  while  he 
carried  these  out, -hearts  melted  and  other 
things  went  out  to  these  suffering. 

House  to  house  the  wagon  went  till  full. 
Then  it  had  an  arrangement  for  getting 
other  cheap  express-wagons  where  needed, 
not  to  disappoint  folk  looking  for  it  that 
day.  Otherwise,  with  the  rummage  brought 
out,  they  might  burn  it  or  sell  it,  or  give  it 
elsewhere. 

When  this  reached  the  old  farmhouse  it 
was  sorted  into  bins.  P'or  each  bin  there 
were  buyers.  When  there  was  enough  old 
iron  to  warrant,  a  junk-dealer  was  notified 
and  he  bought. 

When  enough  old  clothes,  a  dealer  in 
second-hand  clothing  was  called.  So  with 
rags,  old  paper,  old  furniture,  etc. 

And  the  money — well,  it  may  have  helped 
relieve  the  freezing  in  the  old  farm-house 
or  the  hungry  telephoner. 

All  of  which  has  now  been  remedied. 

Responsible  agencies,  like  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  regular  charities  agencies, 
take  such  gifts,  and  the  latter  advertises  that 
it  will  call  for  old  papers  where  notified. 

But  to  actually  beg,  one  needs  a  license 
in  many  cities,  and  that  is  hard  to  get. 

The  blind  can  be  set  to  broom-making, 
at  a  local  charity  for  the  blind.  The  deaf 
can  get  work  cutting  kindling  in  a  charity 
lumber-yard. 

Men  minus  arms  or  legs  or  both  can 
occupy  a  roller-chair  with  a  buggy-top  and 
sell  newspapers — people  will  pity  and  buy. 
So,  being  minus  the  sense  of  touch,  of  sight, 
of  hearing  doesn't  excuse  you. 


Get  All  the  Heat  From  Your  Coal 


Smoke  is  absolute  proof  of  imperfect 

combustion.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  much  of  the 
heat  in  the  coal  you  are  using  is  being  wasted — for 
smoke  is  nothing  but  good  fuel  which  has  been 
only  partially  burned. 

You  can't  burn  smoke — but  you  can  prevent  it 

by  burning-  all  the  heat  giving  gases  in  the  coal  before  they  can  be 
condensed  into  smoke.  And  when  you  do  this  yon  cut  down  coal 
bills  because  you  stop  wasting  fuel. 

Kewanee 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 

for  apartments,  schools,  churches  and  buildings  generally  will 

make  no  smoke  even  when  burning  the  cheapest  and  poorest  of  soft  coal. 

And  tests  by 
Robert  W.  Hunt  and 
Company,  the  well 
known  Engineers,  show 
the  efficiency  of  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Firebox 
Boilers,  when  burning 
cheap  soft  coal,  ranges 
from  60%  to  74%— while 
that  of  ordinary  boilers, 
burning  expensive  Anthra- 
cite, is  seldom  better  than 
60%.  We  will  gladly  tell  you 
of  specific  cases  where  these 
boilers  are  cutting  fuel  bills. 

Our  booklet  "Cutting 
Coal  Costa"  will  in- 
terest you.  Write  for  U. 


Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers  are  designed  to 
burn  soft  coal  without  smoke  and  to  save  fuel  by  getting  all  the  heat 
out  of  the  coal.  But  it  is  also  conclusively  proven  that  they  reduce 
coal  bills  considerably  whenasmokeless  coal,  such  as  Pocahontas,  is 
used.  Built  with  two  grates— fuel  being  fed  onto  the  upper  grate. 
The  draft,  being  downward,  draws  all  the  heat  giving  gases  through  the  fire 
on  the  upper  grate  then  down  and  over  the  hot  coals  on  the  lowengrate.  This 
burns  all  the  heat  giving  gases  before  they  can  be  condensed  intosmoke. 


Kewanee.  Boiler  Company 

Kewanee,  Illinois 


Steel  Power  and  Heating 
Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks 
and     Garbage     Burners. 


Branches:  Chicago,  New 
York,  St. Louis,  Kansas 
City,      Salt  Lake    City. 


ANY-WEIGHT:  water-  ballast-  rollers 

MAKE 

1  -    I  "^¥m 

l_>V\^M  S 

A  lawn  results  from  frequently  rolling  a  patch  of  grass  with   machines  of 

the  many  weights  it  demands  in   its  various  moods.      One  fixed   weight 

roller  is  incompetent — a  dozen  impossible — the  "ANY-WEIGHT"  a  positive  necessity. 

___                 This,   with    its  acetylene  welded  hollow  steel  shell,  weighs   100  lbs. 

C"T"""\t"*       without  ballast — just  right  for  wet  Spring  lawn. 

£        ^         Increase  the  weight  by  filling  hollow  shell  with  water,  drop  by  drop  if  you  wish, 
/\    If  \.       to  the  half-ton  pressure  demanded  by  dry  Summer  lawn,  drives  or  tennis  court. 

y^^^j^^^^.                           -    t  It  s  filled  or  emptied  in  a  jiffy  — the  machine  fits 

jg^^^^    ^^""^^^fc.            J  IOOO     LBS    •  the  job;  the  price  any  pocket  book. 

ff^ ___^^'  FULL     LOAD  '  ^ne  or  two  sections  of  hardened  and  rust  proofed 

|^H                                  jj^        L              _r           J  steel-    roller  bearings     steel   handles— adjustable 

Iflj                                        jft            ; counterpoise  weights  if  ordered.    Fills  and  empties 

,•   'M                                1  |        "any        1      ateitherendof  drum  nearitsend,without  upending. 

lir^S™    D'     'NTwStTE:     Write  for  Catalog-it's  free 
^^J    , --1 i ,  WILDER  -STRONG    IMPLEMENT  CO. 

|   JH                                      B               FMDTY          J  Monroe,  Mich.                                                       Box  16 

%JH                                      ^^i^^'               _                 J  Valuable  treatise  on  Care  of  /,*-'■>'•;  /»?■  /n,   in  \ttimps 

.-.  1 1 
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JM  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


Maine  Alanufzi luring  Company's  Plant,  Nashua.  N.  II 
One  of  the  largest  Refrigerator  Factories  in  the  World.    Covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

Not  a  Cent  For  Paint 
or  Repairs  In  Twenty  Years 

The  gnat  plant  illustrated  above  was  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 
twenty  years  ago  and  in  all  lhai  time  ii  has  not  cost  a  cent  for  maintenance. 

A  remarkable  record.  Bui  not  exceptional  for  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  This 
roofing  has  given  similar  service  for  fifteen  to  thirty  years  on  hundreds  of  buildings 
ol  .ill  types. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  never  requires  coating,  gravel,  or  any  other  form  of 
protection     because  it  contains  nothing  to  deteriorate. 

Made  of  Asbestos  (rock)  fibres  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — both  minerals. 

Literally  a  roofing  of  pliable  stone,  with  all  the  qualities  of  stone.  Gives  perfect 
fire  protection.     And  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  salt  air  or  chemical  fumes. 

Lower  in  first  cost  than  tin,  slate  or  shingles.     The  cheapest  of  all  roofings  on 

the  cost-per-year  basis.      J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  joints 

absolutely  water-tight.     And  as  they  eliminate  the  smearing  of  seams  with  black 

cement,  they  give  the  roof  an  unbroken,  handsome  white  surface. 

Furnished  in  ready-to-lay  and  bui  t-up  form.    S  Id  direct  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 
Write  our  nearest  Branch  for  specimen  of  Asbestos  rock  and  Booklet  No.  3380. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Shingles;  Roofings;  Stucco;  Ripe  Coverings;  Cold  Storage  Insulation;  Water- 
*  proofing;  Sanitary  Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling;  Fireproof  Doors,  etc. 
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Queen    Margherita's    Limousine 


(Queen  Dowager  of  Italy) 


IS   UPHOLSTERED  WITH 


No  better  <■■,  den<  e  1  an  be  offered  that  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid  is  the  choice  of  discriminating 
buyer*-,  not  be  ause  <  heaper  than  hide  leather,  but  because  superior.  Looks  and  feels  like  leather. 
Water,  beat,  cold  and  light  proof.  (Juaranteed  one  year  against  cracking  or  peeling.  Several  Ameri- 
can  manufacturers  have  adopted  it.  Any  automobile  maker  can  furnish  on  your  car  if  you  so  specify. 

SEND  50c.  FOR  SAMPLE,  18x25  INCHES 

Knough  to  cover  a  chair  Mat,     Mention  this  magazine  and  specify  black  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid. 
DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


And  they've  taken  away  another  incen- 
tive to  play  pauper,  and  that  is  altering 
conditions  at  the  poorhouse — beg  pardon, 
the  infirmary.  Time  was  when  the  "poor 
old  men"  were  really  not  too  old  to  do 
some  work  at  all,  but  they  managed  to  be 
committed  there  and  then  rested  on  their 
laurels,  at  a  lovely  suburban  farm,  till 
death  called  them. 

The  new  regime,  however,  generally  has 
instituted  reforms  here.  They  till  the 
fields  as  best  they  can.  and  far  from  being 
mere  beggars  living  off  the  bounty  of  the 
community,  they  do  no  little  share  toward 
earning  their  keep,  even  tho  this  be  out 
over  the  hills  at  the  poorhouse! 


JOSEPH   FELS 

II  THEN  Joseph  Fels  died  in  Phila- 
*  *  delphia  the  other  day  the  single-tax 
cause  lost  probably  its  greatest  leader  since 
Henry  George.  Mr.  Fels  did  not  confine 
his  activities  to  this  country;  he  made 
himself  felt  wherever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed regularly  to  single-tax  funds  in 
about  a  dozen  different  countries.  The 
Philadelphia  North  American  says  he  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  radical  move- 
ment led  by  Lloyd-George  in  England, 
having  helped  to  inspire  the  famous 
Liberal  to  make  his  fight  against  the 
vested  wrongs  of  which  the  poor  have  been 
victims  for  centuries.  Mr.  Fels  is  credited 
with  having  done  a  great  deal,  indirectly, 
toward  paving  the  way  for  the  change  in 
the  Constitution  which  took  the  veto 
power  away  from  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
quote  from  The  North  American: 

The  amendment  was  the  first  change  in 
the  English  Constitution  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  its  effect  upon  legislation  for 
the  masses  was  inestimable. 

Prior  thereto  the  House  of  Lords  could 
effectually  block  by  the  veto  any  progres- 
sive legislation  that  encroached  upon  the 
"divine  rights"  of  English  royalty. 

England  again  felt  the  influence  of  the 
constructive  mind  and  far-sighted  vision 
of  Joseph  Fels  when  he  purchased  1,300 
acres  at  Hollesley  Bay,  in  England,  and 
organized  a  colony  for  the  unemployed. 
The  plan  attracted  wide  attention  and 
was  so  successful  that  the  proposition  was 
subsequently  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Fels  bought  600  acres 
at  Maylands.  Essex,  England,  which  was 
placed  under  cultivation  by  small  holders. 
The  plan  is  still  being  watched  and  studied 
with  interest  by  economists  the  world  o\  er. 

It  was  Joseph  Fels  who  financed  the 
agitation  in  England  five  years  ago  that 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  land  feature 
in  the  English  budget,  and  which  has 
•aused  such  a  stir  in  English  politics. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Mr.  Fels 
gave  away  more  than  $250,000  even-  year 
to  establish  the  single-tax  propaganda 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  found- 
ed the  Joseph  Fels  fund  of  America,  to 
which  he  contributed  $25,0(X)  annually. 
He  gave  away  $25,000  annually  in  England, 
85,000  in  Denmark,  $5,000  in  Canada,  and 
contributed  large  funds  in  other  countries 
to  boost  the  single-tax  movement. 

In    addition,  the   single-tax   leader   was 
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a   supporter  of   the    Fairhope    single-tax 

colony  al  Mobile  Hay,  Ala.,  and  of  the 
single-tax  colony  at  Ardon,  Del.  He  in- 
augurated the  plan  for  the  cultivation  of 
vacant-lot  tracts  and  oilier  parcels  of  idle 
land  in  Philadelphia,  London,  and  other 
large  cities. 

Mr.  Fels  was  sixty  years  old  when  death 
closed  liis  career.  He  was  little  known 
outside  of  his  own  country  until  he  es- 
poused the  single-tax  cause  about  ten 
years  ago. 

He  w&is  born  in  Halifax,  Va.,  December 
16,  1854,  the  son  of  Lazarus  Fels.  He  was 
educated  in  private  schools  in  Yancey- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  leaving 
school  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 

Soon  after  leaving  school  he  obtained 
a  position  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a 
soap  firm  in  Baltimore.  In  1870  he  joined 
his  father  in  the  soap-manufacturing 
business  at  Baltimore  and  later  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  the  business  in  Eng- 
land. When  Lazarus  Fels  died,  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  his  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  Samuel  S.  Fels,  in  Philadelphia. 

Conducting  a  model  factory  and  later 
inaugurating  a  profit-sharing  plan  with 
their  employees,  the  Fels  brothers  pros- 
pered with  their  soap  business  and  amassed 
millions. 

Mr.  Fels  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry 
deorge  in  1905,  and  since  that  time  had 
devoted,  most  of  his  time  to  forwarding 
the  single-tax  movement,  leaving  the  man- 
agement of  the  soap  business  to  his 
brother. 

Mr.  Fels  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
England,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  home  in 
Kent.  He  was  largely  occupied  in  study- 
ing facts  and  statistics  which  he  thought 
would  help  the  campaign  against  land 
privileges. 

Mr.  Fels  objected  to  being  called  a 
philanthropist.  He  was  generous  in  the 
distribution  of  his  fortune  for  the  benefit 
of  the  single  tax,  but  he  seldom  gave  to 
charity.  He  frequently  said  that  "charities 
were  the  agents  of  pauperization."  We 
read  on: 

Following  are  some  of  Joseph  Fels's 
aphorisms  which  made  a  striking  im- 
pression on  all  classes  the  world  over: 

"One  of  the  hardest  things  is  to  con- 
vince the  man  with  a  full  stomach  that 
there  is  somebody  hungry. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  anything  being 
taxed  that  is  made  by  human  hands. 

"I  should  like  to  wipe  out  that  part  of 
capital  which  is  not  produced  by  labor. 

"I  do  not  believe  people  are  lazy  by 
nature;  they  are  lazy  by  reason  of  being 
forced  to  be  lazy. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  monopoly 
of  labor;  there  is  monopoly  of  land. 

"I  sometimes  think  that  we  Americans 
are  the  most  easily  tricked  and  fooled 
people  on  earth. 

"If  we  had  an  educational  fund  of 
$1,000,000  a  year,  we'd  upset  the  world  in 
twenty  years,  as  to  economic  conditions. 
I  will  be  one  of  twelve  to  supply  the  funds. 

"We  can  net  get  rich  under  present  con- 
ditions without  robbing  somebody.  1  have 
done  it  and  am  still  doing  it,  but  1  pro- 
pose to  spend  the  damnable  money  to 
wipe  out  the  system  by  which  1  made  it. 

"The  gentleman  who  holds  a  deed  to 


What  a  Difference! 

Yes,  and  would  you  have  believed  it  possible? 
That  snapshot  shows  just  how  forlorn  it  looked  when 
we  bought  it. 

We  added  the  porch  and  painted  the  house.  I 
selected  the  tints  I  wanted  and  our  painter  matched 
them  exactly  by  adding  tinting  colors  to  his  mixture  of 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil. 

You'd  be  just  as  surprised  at  how  little  it  cost  to 
make  such  a  wonderful  change.  And  it  will  last.  Our 
painter  says  this  paint  will  not  crack  and  scale,  and  that 
we  won't  have  to  scrape  the  house  next  time. 

Write  for  Paint  Adviser  No.  83— a  selection  of  helps  sent  Free 
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Buffalo  Chicago 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
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Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


»  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,  no  p'mmbing,  little  watet. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  Into  small  roll. 

Full  length  bathe,  far  better  than  tin  tubs.    Lasts 

for  years.    Write  for  8  peci.l  as-enta  offer  and  description. 

Eohinion  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Vance   Street.    Toledo.  0. 


Autograph  Letters  Bought  and  Sold 

Highest  price  paid  for  Autograph  Letters  of  Famous 
People,  rare  booksand  books  with  Autograph  Inscriptions. 
P.  F.  MIDIGAV,    SOI    5th  Avenue,     lew  York 


BUYING  TYPEWRITERS  ON  "THE  EXCITEMENT  PLAN" 

We  have  on  our  desk  a  letter  from  a  reader  of  our  advertisements  who  asks  if  we  will  sell  him  a  typewriter  and  let  him  pay  for 
it  on  "THE  EXCITEMENT  PLAN" — that  is,  to  let  him  pay  for  it  a  little  now  and  then,  or  whenever  he  feels  like  it. 

That  letter  contains  a  moral  sufficient  for  the  basis  of  a  whole  year's  advertising. 
Too  many  people  are  buying  their  typewriters  on  "the  excitement  plan."  Buying 
them — not  paying  for  them,  as  this  man  suggested — but  actually  buying  them  in  this 
manner — buying  in  haste  and  repenting  afterward. 

Every  day- — yes.  every  mail- — brings  letters  from  business  and  professional  peoplp 
who  have  purchased  typewriters  on  "the  excitement  plan"  because  some  salesman,  or 
some  low-priced  catchy  advertisement,  induced  them  to  buy. 

Any  Literary  Digest  reader  who  buys  a  typewriter  without  investigating  the  Fox  is 
buying  on  "the  excitement  plan" — remember  this,  please,  the  next  time  you  are 
tempted  to  part  with  a  portion  of  your  income  for  any  kind  of  typewriter. 

The  writing  on  the  Fox  is  visible^ — yes,  A  LL  of  the  writing  is  visible — it  has  a  tab 
ulator,  back  spacer,  two-color  ribbon,  card  and  label  holder,  stencil  cutter,  interchange- 
able ball  bearing  carriage,  automatic  ribbon  movement,  line  lock,  variable  line  spacer. 
standard  keyboard  with  4  rows  of  keys  writing  88  characters,  light  touch,  easy  action 
and  great  durability.  Type-writers  not  having  these  features  are  "Excitement  Plan" 
typewriters. 

We  are  looking  for  a  responsible  representative  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States.  Positively  no  training  necessary  to  sell  Fox  Typewriters,  for  they  are  exactly 
as  advertised.  . 

Write  for  wholesale  agency  offer — do  it  at  once  and  mention  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOX  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

3203-3213  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
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Keeps   rooms 
always    at   70 


o 


You  can  keep  your  home  stead- 
ily at  one  temperature — whether 
on  cool,  raw,  or  stormy  days. 
No  matter  how  great  or  sudden 
the  range  of  winter  weather,  you 
can  hold  the  indoor  temperature 
at  just  the  degree  desired  for  the 
comfort  and  health  protection  of 
the  children  and  grown-ups  by 
use  of  an 

SonKEGITHERM 

It  is  a  mechanical  servant  which  keeps  a  close 
watch  on  the  temperature  of  your  rooms.  The 
REGITHERM  can  be  regularly  set  at  any 
temperature  from  60°  to  80° — usually  70°;  then 
you  pay  it  no  further  attention,  all  winter.  If 
the  outside  temperature  rises  or  drops,  the 
REGITHERM  sensitively  feels  the  change 
and  instantly  moves  the  draft  or  check -damp- 
ers of  the  Heater,  to  make  the  fire  burn  faster  or 
slower  and  yield  the  exact  degree  of  constant 
comfort.  It  never  tires,  never  runs  down; 
never  over-heats  or  under-heats.  REGI- 
THERM is  all  metal,  has  no  diaphragms, 
clock  work  or  batteries  to  replenish  or  repair; 
coal  savings  pay  its  cost  in  a  few  winters. 

>   Easily  added  to  old  heating  outfits 

Write  for  "New  Heating  Aids"  booklet — tells 
all  about  the  REGI- 
THERM, SYLPHON 
Packless  Radiator 
Valves  (never  can  leak 
around  stem),  also 
about  NORWALL  Air 
Valves  ( for  best  heat- 
ing work  from  radia- 
tors)— and  other  labor 
and  coal  -  saving  de- 
vices.    Write  today. 

j\MEPIGANpADIATOK(:0A\PANY 

Write  Department  G  CHICAGO 

is  •.(  Mil  \l.  Bolleri  anil  AMERICAN  Radiator! 
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vacanl  land  docs  not  want  to  dig  or  build; 
he  wants  to  use  a  carving-knife  on  soni<> 
oi  her  man. 

"If  there  «a^  '_"_<  per  cent,  tax  on  land 
values,    I    believe   thai    within   five  yean 

lour    jobs    would    be    winning    alter    three 

men,   instead  of  lour  men  running  after 

t  liree  jolts. "" 

Mr.  Fels's  conviction  that  charities  fur- 
nish only  a  temporary  relief  and  add 
to  the  toll  of  pauperization  was  expresl 
in  a  reply  to  a  Letter  to  the  single-taxer 
from  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives  asking 
for  a  contribution.  The  reply  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Fels  contributes  no  money  to 
charity.  He  knows  that  neither  your 
charity  nor  any  other  can  do  more  than 
temporarily  relieve  a  few  individual  cases 
of  distress.  He  knows  thai  what  the  poor 
need  most  is  not  alms,  but  a  change  in 
social  conditions  which  will  make  alms- 
giving  unnecessary.  It  is  to  help  in 
bringing  about  such  a  change  that  lie  is 
giving  whatever  he  can  spare  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  monopoly  and  special  privilege. 

'"  In  the  case  of  your  own  special  charity, 
you  are  trying  to  keep  up  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  indigent  diseased  people. 
You  certainly  must  know  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poor  live  and  work 
inevitably  breed  both  consumption  and 
poverty. 

"You  must  know  that  a  social  system 
which  so  restricts  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment that  thousands  gladly  accept 
a  chance  to  work  amid  the  most  un- 
healthy surroundings,  under  the  most 
harmful  conditions,  inevitably  produces 
consumptives  by  the  thousands. 

"You  must  know  that  a  system  which 
places  a  premium  on  the  withholding  of 
valuable  land  from  use  must  bring  about 
the  overcrowding  of  millions  into  disease- 
breeding  tenements. 

"You  know  this  and  yet  imagine  that, 
when  you  announce  your  readiness  to 
care  for  fifty  victims  of  this  outrageous 
system,  your  duty  is  done. 

"It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  you  that 
the  cause  of  this  evil  should  be  removed, 
so  that  the  further  wholesale  production 
of  consumptives  may  be  stopt  and  ex- 
isting consumptives  and  their  near  rela- 
tives enabled  to  become  self-supporting, 
so  as  not  to  need  the  aid  of  an  institu- 
tion like  yours." 

When  asked  several  months  ago  what 
was  the  "underlying  reason"  of  his  sup- 
port of  single  tax,  Mr.  Fels  made  a  char- 
acteristic reply,  as  follows: 

"•Beyond  the  fact  that  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  reform  which  would  settle 
most,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  problems  of 
poverty,  1  have  another  reason.  When  1 
turn  my  toes  up  to  the  daisies  and  go  to 
enrich  the  flowers,  my  money  will  be  no 
help  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  had  better  put 
it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  now, 
while  I  have  breath  and  a  few  brains  left 
to  apply  it." 

On    another    occasion, 
any  of  his  experiments 

theory    which    he    desired 
to  the  land  quest  ion.  Mr 

"The  most  typical  experiment  is  thai  of 
the  agricultural  village  near  At  home 
Kssex.  Four  years  ago  this  was  a  large, 
abandoned  farm,  of  nearly  700  acres.  To- 
daj  it  supports  a.  fairly  satisfactory  com- 
munity of  about  300  persons.      The  signif- 
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when     asked     if 

had    proved   the 
to  have  applied 

Fels  said: 


FOR  a  long  time  you've 
meant  Mary  to  have  a 
really,  truly  pretty  room — a 
room  she'd  love  and  be  proud 
of.  You  canmake  Mary's  room— or 
any  room  in  your  home  a  thing  of 
beauty — economically,  quickly  with 

UTILITY 

Wall  Board 

Don't  put  up  with  the  muss  and 
dirt  of  lath  and  plaster.  Cover 
your   walls    with    Utility  —  long, 

clean  strips  of  non -porous,  moisture-proof 
fibre.  Easily  applied — never  chips,  checks 
or  cracks ;  takes  alabastine  or  flat  tone 
paints  and  tints  beautifully. 

Write  for  This  Free  Book 

By  all  means,  getthis  handsomely  illustrated, 
free  book  "Artistic  Interiors";  also  free  sam- 
ples  of  Utility   Wall    Board.     Write   today. 

THE  HEPPES  CO. 

Mfrs.  also  of  Flex-a-Tile  Asphalt 
Shingles,  Asphalt  Paint  and 
Asphalt   Roofing   in   any  Finish. 

4507  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

0hl£rtSteel 

Typewriter  Tanb«e  Cabinet 

On  15  Days'  Trial 

Meets  every  requirement  of  a  modern  business  office. 
Occupies  only  4  sq.  ft.  as  compared  with  the  10  sq.  ft. 
taken  up  by  the  old  style  type  writer  desk.  Ample 
space  for  a  week's  supply  of  stationery,  but  no  drawer-t 
to  become  a  "catch  all"  for  odds  and  ends  Always 
clean  and  sanitary,  and  guaranteed  to  be 

100%  EFFICIENT 

Firm  and  rigid  when  on  its  feet,  a  simple  turn  of  the 
lever  puta  the  leather  casters  in  position,  and  it  is 
easily  and  silently  moved  about  for  better  light  or 
other  convenience.  Has  indestructible  steel  name 
with  built  up  wood  platforms,  noiseless  under  opera- 
tion. Sides  fold  up,  ^^^^^--  q 
steel  top  rolls  down  V  HHRafiB  oaves 
and  locks  securely.    tMM                                Time, 

Space, 
Rent, 

Labor, 

u  Material 

Write  today 


Closed* 

Office  Supply  Dealers 

Wo  tm»«  an  atfeaoun  v^i«j»uiun  f*"  j«u. 

Wrll.-  01  for  II  AT  ON'   I 

THE  TOLEDO  METAL  FURNITURE  CO.,  2431  Dorr  St.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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icant  thing  is,  I  paid  $35  per  aero  for 
that  land  when  I  bought  it,  and  my  next- 
door  neighbors  now  decline  to  soil  their 
land  for  50  per  cent.  more. 

"The  land  has  gone  up  in  value,  but 
who  created  the  increase  in  value?  It  was 
certainly  not  created  by  our  next-door 
neighbors,  and  certainly  not  by  me,  for 
I  do  not  live  down  there.  It  has  been 
created  by  the  peoplo  who  settled  there. 
My  point  is,  these  land  values  belong  to 
the  people  who  have  created  them." 


THE    ETERNAL   MULE 

I^HE  long-eared  beast  of  many  burdens 
— the  burden  of  undeserved  contempt 
I  icing  one  of  them — is  losing  none  of  his 
prestige  because  of  the  coming  of  the 
motor-truck.  Those  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  mule  has  been  pushed 
back  into  a  state  of  uselessness  except  on  a 
few  old-fashioned  farms  will  have  to  back 
up  and  reconsider.  Taking  as  a  text  the 
lamentation  of  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
that  the  supply  of  horses  and  mules  is 
decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  the  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal  presents  anew  the 
virtues  which  make  the  lowly  mule  deserv- 
ing of  more  respect  than  he  receives.  We 
read: 

The  mule  family  escutcheon  has  the  bar 
sinister  across  it,  but  he  has  nevertheless 
occupied  a  secure  position  in  society  since 
Biblical  times,  and  nobody  knows  how 
much  longer.  In  the  biographical  diction- 
aries his  personal  achievements  may  not 
be  mentioned,  but  he  is  entrenched  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  between  Gerardus 
Johannes  Mulder,  a  great  Dutch  chemist, 
and  Elisha  Mulford,  an  eminent  Episcopal 
minister  and  philosopher.  That  is  saying  a 
good  deal  for  an  animal  of  modest  preten- 
sions that  is  popularly  believed  to  cherish  a 
heartier  regard  for  the  Afro-American  than 
for  others  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  is 
said  never  to  give  his  entire  confidence  to 
the  white  man  as  an  associate. 

In  war  the  mule  plays  with  high  credit 
the  role  of  Kipling's  Gunga  Din.  He  is 
ludlyragged.  He  is  blasphemed.  He  is 
belabored.  But  he  is  always  on  hand  when 
needed,  and  he  is  always  needed.  In  peace 
he  is  sportive.  His  humor  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  spitefulness  when  he  kicks  a 
well-meaning  farmer  into  a  protracted 
sojourn  at  a  hospital  or  sends  his  soul  sky- 
winding  into  the  hereafter  with  his  body 
not  far  behind.  But  when  it  comes  to 
pulling  a  load,  uphill  or  on  the  level,  sub- 
sisting upon  a  limited  menu,  and  starving 
the  veterinarian,  he  puts  it  all  over  his 
handsomer  and  more  aristocratic  cousin, 
the  horse.  Wherever  the  footing  meets  the 
requirements  of  an  able-bodied  goat  the 
mule  can  go  and  is  willing  to  "tote  his 
lead."  His  hide  is  tough  and  weather- 
proof, and  his  expectancy  of  life  is  higher 
than  that  of  a  thoroughbred. 

Electricity  relieved  the  mule  of  the  task 
of  pulling  street-cars.  Inventive  genius 
has  provided  an  electric  substitute  for 
him  on  the  tow-path  along  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  treadmill  is  now  used  chiefly 
as  a  figure  of  speech.  Where  the  lay  of  the 
land  is  right  more  or  less  plowing  is  done  by 
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v>TEINW£Y 

Its  Tone  Won  Fame 
for  the  Steinway  Piano 

UNEXCELLED  sweetness  and  strength 
of  tone  have  made  the  Steinway  the 
world's  standard  piano.  Its  reputation  rests 
upon  its  superiority — it  is  the  piano  by  which 
all  others  are  measured.  This  should  influ- 
ence you  to  purchase  a  Steinway  as  the  only 
piano  for  the  home.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
price — but  of  knowing  that  money  can  buy  no 
better  piano.    The  Steinway  is  the  ideal  piano. 

Illustrated  literature  and  name  of  the  Steinivay  dealer 
nearest  you  sent  upon  request.     Mention  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &   SONS 

Steinivay  Hall 

107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York        Subway  Exprssi  Station  at  thl  Door 


Cprr     A  20-page   booklet   dealing   with   the 
*   rvl_«d    causes  and  correction  of 

DEFECTIVE  ACOUSTICS 

Tliis  booklet  is  addressed  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  correction  and  prevention  of  acoustical  defects  in 
auditoriums;  and  particularly  to  judges  and  lawyers  who 
find  it  difficult  to  hear  or  be  heard  in  court  rooms.  Send 
a  request  on  your  letter-head. 

JACOB  MAZER.  Acoustical  Engineer 
814  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


I     fCEWANE£     (4i 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants  —  Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Disptsal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Home  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines— Pumping  Machinery 


KEWANEE    WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

N«w  York  City  -  iKewane*.  Ills.  —  I 
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Teach  the  Children 
to  Use  Dioxogen 

Perhaps  not  more  than  one 
"hurt"  in  a  hundred  may 
have  serious  consequences — 
but  the  ONE!  Prevention  of 
one  case  of  blood  poisoning 
is  worth  a  life-time  of  care. 
Dioxogen  prevents  infection 
— keeps  the  little  hurt  from 
growing  big.  Put  the 
Dioxogen  bottle  where  the 
children  may  use  it  for  all 
their  accidents. 


Dioxogen 


is  the  pure  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.   It  does  its  purifying 
work   by    the    liberation    of  oxygen — 
nature's  great  purifier. 


Always  ask  for  Dioxogen 
by  name.  Look  out  when 
a  common  peroxide  is  of- 
fered you  because  it's 
"cheaper  " — cheapness 
means  impurity. 

Cheap  peroxides  are  "pre- 
served" with  acetanilid — 
the  poorer  they  are  the  more 
they  require  it.  Without  it 
they  would  not  "keep"  to 
reach  the  druggists'  shelves. 


With  acetanilid  they  keep 
longer,  but  it  also  makes 
them  rank  and  gives  them 
that  objectionable  taste  and 
smell  that  may  have  made 
you  dislike  all  peroxide. 
Look  at  the  label  before  you 
buy.  Dioxogen  contains  no 
acetanilid.  Dioxogen  keeps 
without  it.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  a  bottle  of  Dioxogen 
today. 


o'": 


•«li      Cf,TlC   AND   DlS'Mft     il1 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  98  Front  St.,  New  York       W^SSSSSj,. 


Dioxogen  is  always  sold  in  a  sealed 
container  for  your  protection.  See  that 
this  container  is  sealed  when  you  buy. 


"BUILDERS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL" 

By  H.   L.   FINER 

The  author  reveals  in  graceful  English  a  new  and 
beautiful  philosophy— the  conformity  of  the  physical 
features  to  the  spiritual  nature.  It  is  a  highly  elevat- 
ing book,  umo.,  cloth,  303  pages.  Price  $».s°;  by 
mail  $1.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnallt  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 

is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 

Bnaoro  Mm  Cmoao  « in,  Ki  ,  i      i 

TYLER'S  MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination    of  I 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  who 
I         ■    foods.      P  ill   the  or. 

e.ii.ic  vitality  your  b  ood  and  I 
oei.i  ind.    Supplies thi  nour- 

i  nt  and   mineral  s.i.t     to  i 

heiltb  and  keep  you  in  health,  Will  aid 

on  and  (five  you  a  natural,  normal  appetite.      Pro- 
longs life,  i  health.    Makes  life  worth  living:. 
It  Mump  for  Raw  I         I  d  HmltbOnld*.  ornsndWa 

for  I  rial  can  >.(  Ih>    I  I  "•»». 

Byron  Tyler,  71  Syndicate  Bid*.,  Kansa»  City,  Mo. 


guaranteed  to  do  your  work. 
Sixty  days  free  trial.  Other 
sizes  as  cheap.  Pumps, mo  tors 
and  engines.  Write  for  our 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36 

Do  It  Now 
Tha  Baltimore  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RANGER"  RIGYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 

pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 

Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  j>radi 

equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos< 

sessedhy  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed j  yr s. 

FACTORY  PRICES^Urc 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  112  up.  A  law  good  second- 
hand machines  *3  to  S>8. 

iodaystreetrial::*.? 


•p- 

\prom\,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.« 
[ ivithout  a  cent  in  advame.  DO  NOT  HI  >  a 
'bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
f  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
w  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer, 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
TIDCC  Coaater  Brake  Rear  Wheelajampt 
I  IT1C.W  parts,  and  sundries  ha.'f  usual  prices. 
Rider  A  Brent  fl  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  br- 
cy*  les,  tires  and  sundries      Write  today* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..      Daot.  C-17Z       CHICAGO 


tractors.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of  work 
for  the  mule  to  do.  It  is  his  proud  dis- 
tinction lo  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a  small 
automobile.  Ho  was  perhaps  7,(MX)  years 
old  when  the  automobile  was  invented. 
He  is  built  on  the  original  model.  He  has 
the  same  tendency  to  baek-fire  that  made 
it  a  risky  business  to  start  him  when 
Alexander  set  out  to  cross  the  Indus,  when 
Tamerlane  crossed  the  Ganges,  when 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  when  Charles 
Martel  double-crossed  the  Moors,  when 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
when  the  farmer  boy  tried  to  cross  a 
swollen  creek  in  the  last  freshet. 

Alt  ho  he  is  sometimes  infernal,  the  niulo 
is  eternal. 


A    PEEP   INTO   MURPHY'S   BRAIN 

^pHE  mind  of  Charles  F.  Murphy  may 
A  or  may  not  be,  as  one  of  his  Friends 
insists,  "as  clean  as  the  mind  of  a  little 
child."  but  the  Tammany  boss's  menial 
machinery  never  gets  gummed  up  enough 
to  impede  its  action.  Murphy's  general 
cleverness  is  an  old  story,  but  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  brand  of  intellectual  power 
that  has  enabled  him  to  rise  to  and  hold 
his  high  position.  A  prodigious  memory 
is  the  main  secret  of  his  personal  power,  if 
we  are  to  believe  W.  Axel  Warn,  who 
writes  in  the  New  York  Times  about  the 
human  side  of  the  boss.  His  braiu  cells 
register  thousands  of  little  things  that 
would  make  only  momentary  impressions 
on  the  mind  of  the  average  man  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Warn  gives  us  this  glimpse  of  Murphy's 
mental  processes  and  his  methods  of 
handling  men: 

A  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Murphy 
with  whom  I  talked  recently  declared  that 
he  had  only  seen  Murphy  write  once. 
That  was  when  Mr.  Sulzer,  subsequent  to 
his  removal  from  office,  launched  a  broad- 
side against  the  Tammany  boss  which 
required  careful  and  detailed  denial.  Two 
men,  experts  at  the  art  of  writing  con- 
vincingly, spent  the  better  part  of  a  nighi 
committing  to  writing  what  Murphy 
had  told  them  ho  desired  to  say.  Alter 
they  had  done  their  best  and  had  sub- 
mitted their  opus  to  Murphy,  he  found 
fault  with  the  phraseology,  sat  down,  and 
wrote  in  his  own  hand  a  draft  of  the  state- 
ment that  ultimately  was  given  to  the 
pnss.  Murphy  had  found  fault  with  the 
length  of  their  sentences  and  thought  he 
was  a  belter  hand  at  short  sentences  than 
I  hey  were. 

With  all  the  minutiffi  of  detail  that 
occupies  Murphy's  mind  in  the  heat  of  B 
campaign,  he  never  makes  note  of  any- 
thing. He  has  a  remarkable  memory. 
His  head  is  full  of  pigeonholes  in  which  ho 
has  tucked  away  and  classified  all  sorts 
of  information.  He  can  carry  in  his 
memory  for  many  months  the  most  trivial 
suggestion  made  by  his  advisers,  and  the 
men  about  him  again  and  again  have  been 
surprized  at  being  summoned  by  the 
Tammany  boss  and  reminded  that  on 
such  and  such  a  date  months  ago  they 
had  suggested  such  and  such  a  thing 
which  had  escaped  their  own  memory 
but  had  stuck  in  Murphy's. 
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Murphy,  when  he  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  Tammany  council-table,  impresses  as 
much  by  his  silence  as  by  what  he  says, 
lie  speaks  in  short,  jerky,  low  sentences, 
w  hieh  seldom  are  more  1  han  twelve  words 
in  length.  Frequently  a  full  minute  will 
elapse  between  one  sentence  and  the  next. 
His  long  suit  is  asking  questions.  He 
is  an  insatiable  interrogator.  When  he 
asks  somebody's  advice  he  keeps  him 
talking  all  the  time,  and  yet  the  man  who 
is  being  interrogated  does  not  seem  to 
realize  how  much  he  has  been  talking. 

On  such  occasions  Murphy  is  all  friendly 
interest  and  ear.  There  are  startling 
changes  of  subject .  Two  or  three  questions 
are  asked  on  one  topic  in  rapid  succession. 
Then  there  may  be  a  brief  word  of  comment 
by  the  boss.  Then  he  jumps  to  another 
topic,  and  so  on  throughout  the  con- 
versation, until  he  has  absorbed  all  the 
information  he  thinks  his  visitor  in  a 
position  to  give. 

While  a  campaign  is  in  progress  Murphy 
is  all  business.  He  is  willing  to  spend 
unlimited  money  to  carry  into  effect  some 
campaign  suggestion  that  has  imprest  him 
as  being  good.  Usually  he  preserves  un- 
ruffled calm,  no  matter  how  hot  the  fight. 
The  last  campaign  was  an  exception. 
Throughout  it  Murphy  showed  traces  of 
irritation,  perturbation,  and  petulance, 
which  he  had  never  displayed  before. 

Tolerant  and  good  natured  between 
battles,  Murphy  grows  peremptory  in 
his  dealing  with  the  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants who  carry  out  his  commands  the 
moment  the  first  gun  in  a  campaign  or 
primary  fight  is  fired.  He  grows  more  and 
more  peremptory  as  the  battle  goes  on. 
Toward  the  end  he  becomes  a  veritable 
slave-driver,  and  those  who  work  under 
him  lead  a  dog's  life. 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  Murphy  seldom  runs  two 
campaigns  with  the  same  men  in  charge  of 
operations.  He  is  a  great  believer  in 
young  men  for  important  places.  It  was 
Murphy  who  discovered  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  then  a  resident  of  his  district, 
and  started  him  in  public  life  when  he  was 
quite  a  youngster.  James  A.  Foley,  the 
present  Senator  from  Murphy's  district, 
was  only  twenty-three  when  Murphy  first 
sent  him  to  Albany  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  Now  that  he  is  just  past  thirty, 
he  has  been  made  Chairman  of  the  Tam- 
many Law  Committee.  He  enjoys  Mur- 
phy's confidence,  and  frequently  the 
Tammany  boss  listens  to  and  accepts  his 
suggestions. 

Men  who  have  sat  around  the  council- 
table  with  Murphy  give  him  credit  for  an 
almost  uncanny  political  foresight.  In 
the  last  city  campaign  the  Tammany 
boss,  much  as  he  disliked  the  late  Mayor 
(taynor,  strongly  urged  his  renomination, 
and  when  he  was  overruled  he  told  the 
leaders  who  took  part  in  the  now  historic 
conference  at  Delmonico's,  where  the 
McCall  slate  was  made  up,  that  turning 
Gaynor  down  would  spell  defeat. 

Against  Murphy's  opinion  was  set  the 
almost  solid  opposition  of  the  Democratic 
machine  in  Brooklyn.  Gaynor  had  never 
given  more  than  one  appointment,  and 
that  for  a  minor  place,  to  anybody  recom- 
mended by  the  Brooklyn  organization,  and 
he  had  frequently  made  sneering  reference 
to  John  H.   McCooey,   Murphy's  under- 

(Continued  on  page  527) 
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Sent 
Prepaid 


Demonstration 

Is  Better  Than 

Talk 


No 
Obligation 
to  Purchase 


60,000  in  use. 

Price  $40 

East  of  Rockies 


Ten  Days  FREE! 

Then  the  expressman  will  take  it  away  —  if  you'll  let  him.  Here's 
a  chance  to  get  your  housecleaning  done  by  the  Best  Vacuum 
Process  without  cost. 

We  ask  permission  to  place  the  Eureka  in  your  home  Ten  Days  Free, 
because  it's  the  only  way  you  can  know  for  yourself  what  it  can  do  in 
your  own  house.  It's  our  best  advertisement,  whether  you  return  it 
after  housecleaning  or  keep  it  for  regular  use. 


The  Motor 
Does  the  Work 


The  Eureka  cleans  carpets,  rugs,  floors,  portieres,  walls,  furniture— everything— 
at  about  one  cent  per  hour.  Weighs  but  ten  pounds,  yet  is  guaranteed  to  clean  as 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  and  to  last  as  long  as  any  cleaner  made,  regardless  of  cost. 
Rigidly  guaranteed  and  practically  indestructible.  Attaches  to  any  electric  light 
socket.  Quickly  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved,  and  remember,  no  other  method 
of  cleaning  can  get  all  the  dirt  and  make  your  home  really  clean.  If  you  wish  your 
family  to  breathe  pure  air,  don't  scatter  dirt,  remove  it  with  a  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

Tell  us  where  to  send  the  Cleaner,  or  write 
for  Illustrated  Booklet — Today. 

Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company 

1211    Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Branch:  Onward  Manfg.  Co.,  Berlin.  Ont.  —  We  Want  Dealers  Everywhere 


BTSHO 

*    SHADE w 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.       Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.    Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 

50A 


Shoulder-freedom 
for  work  or  play 

"Satisfaction 
or  money  back" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  C.  A.  Edgorton  Mfg.  Co., Shirley,  Mass. 


<2£  VANDERBET  HOTEL 

34^ST.EASTArB^RKiWE..NEW,«DRK. 

Walton  H.  Marshall,  Manager  Subway  Entrance 

"An  hotel  of  distinction 
with  moderate  charges" 


Within  five  minutes  of  principal  railway  terminals 
Situation  ideal. 

TARIFF 
Single  rooms     - 
Double  rooms  - 

Double  bedrooms,  boudoir 

dressing-room  and  bath       -         " 

Suites — Parloir,  bedroom  and  bath  " 

Each  room  with  bath 


per  day— $3,  $4,  $5,  $6 
"       "       $5,  $6,  $7.  $8 


no,  : 
^12, : 
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Montana 
Power  Company 

7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

Dividends  Quarterly:  January,  April,  July 
and  October  1st. 

Total  amount  outstanding,  $9,700,000. 

Surplus  Earnings  above  Operating 
Expenses  and  Interest  Charges 
equal  more  than  TWICE  PRE- 
FERRED DIVIDENDS. 

Application  will  be  made  to  list   these 
shares  on  the   New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Price  and  Descriptive  Circular 
an  Application. 

Eugene  Meyer  Jr.,  &  Co. 


Investments  and  IRtmance 


14  Wall  Street, 


New  York. 


=!!l 


Before  Investing 
Ask  Us  To  Send  You 

Circular   No.  1304,  describings 
111  issues  of  Railroad  and  In- 
dustrial Stocks  listed  on  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

Circular  No.    1305,  describing 
a  well-selected  list  of  Railroad, 
Public     Utility,     Municipal,' 
Equipment   and    Terminal 
Bonds. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

State  and  James  Sts.,  Albany 
50  Congress  Street,  Boston 
72  West  Adams  St.,      Chicago 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


in 


Investment  Suggestions 


based  on  30  years  of  experience  are 
offered  in  this  free  Booklet.  By  its  aid 
you  can  learn  much  to  your  advantage 
about  the  ideal  form  of  investment — 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  productive  lands  in  this  section. 
"We're  right  on  the  ground"  and  know 
conditions  thoroughly.  Ask  for  Book- 
let "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

UIIA\D  FOIIKS,  X.  D.      ^ 
Lit    IMS.    Capital  and  Surplm  over  f.t.',(),n0n 


THE  advertising  columns  of  The  Digest  now  give 
1  the  in  estor  news  of  in  fitment  offerings  almost 
as  quick!.,  as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  ad  ertisers  an  opportunity  to 
schedule  copy  for  these  paces  and  to  reach  quickly 
the  investing  public  throughout  thecountry.  Man/ 
atttai  the  bond  issues  are  sold  within  a  few  weeks, 
so  that  tins  iei .  ice  fills  a  real  need. 

\\'c  advi  rlberl  Hecking  ad- 

vice or  cnli'-clurnrrwnt  on  investment!  to  write  to 
a  reputable  banker.  Many  financial  houses 
maintain  ipe<  1.1I  bureau!  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  Investors.  A  small  in- 
tof   will   ro  >  tly  the  same  service  aH 

t  be  larjie  inventor. 

The[iterdijDigest 


THE    DIVIDEND    RECORDS    OF 
AMERICAN    RAILROADS 

FRANKLIN  ESCHER'S  magazine,  It* 
vestment,  contains  in  the  current  issue 
a  "complete  record,  obtained  from  official 
sources,  of  the  dividends  which  have  been 
paid  consecutively  by  all  the  active  railroad 
stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change." These  data  were  compiled  espi  - 
cially  for  this  magazine  by  C.  Percy  Latting. 
With  a  few  roads  omitted,  the  table  is  as 
follows : 


Present 

Rate 
Main- 
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Yrs. 


6% 
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7  % 
5  % 

8  ', 
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15 
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<-<  21 
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2    ',    11 
5  6< ,  20 


7  1',    25 
i  2' ,     8 

5.793    12 


6  4« ,   26 

11  6'  ,   30 


15      4.7%    9 


Dividends 

Paid 
Consecu- 
tively 
Yrs. 

Atch.,  Tope.  &  Sa.  Fe  com 13 

Atch..  Tope.  4  Sa.  Fe  pfd 15 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  com 13 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  pfd 14 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  com 14 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd 14 

Canadian  Pacific  com 18 

Canadian  Pacific  pfd 19 

Central  of  New  Jersey  capital  stk. .  .  25 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  com 15 

(Now  on  4'  J  yearly  basis.) 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  com 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  pfd 47 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  com 36 

(Plus  1%  extra  paid  in  January, 
1911,  due  to  change  in  dividend 
dates.) 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pfd 36 

Chic,  St.  Paul,  M.  &  0.  com 17 

Chic,  St.  Paul,  M.  &  0.  pfd 33 

Colorado  &  Southern  2d  pfd 7 

Colorado  &  Southern  1st  pfd 8 

Del.  &  Hud.  capital  stock 33 

Del.,  L.  &  West,  capital  stock 34 

(35%  extra  in  stock  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  de- 
clared in  November,  1911.) 

Great  Northern  pfd 24 

(In  1907,  iy{%  extra  was  paid. 
In  1906  also  each  share  of  Great 
Northern  stock  received  one  share 
of  Great  Northern  Ore  Ctfs.) 

Hocking  Valley  com 12 

(Now  on  8%  yearly  basis.) 

Illinois  Central  capital  stock 51 

(Now  on  5%  yearly  basis.) 

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd 7 

Lehigh  Valley  com 10 

Louis.  &  Nash,  capital  stock 15 

Mis.,  Ka.  &  Te.  pfd 8 

N.  Y.  Cen 44 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &H 41 

(Dividend  now  passed.) 

Norfolk  &  Western  com 13 

Norfolk  &  Western  pfd 17 

Northern  Pacific  capital  stock 15 

(In  1908  also  $11.26  extra.) 

Pennsylvania 58 

Reading  com 9 

Southern  Pacific  capital  stock 8 

Southern  Railway  pfd 3 

Union  Pacific  com 14 


THESE    EXTRAVAGANT    TIMES 

Laurence  M.  Symmes,  writing  in  Invest- 
ment, points  out  some  of  the  extravagances 
that  have  led  to  recent  business  depression, 
and  suggests  remedies  for  some  of  them. 
No  one  is  economically  useful,  he  contends, 
"  unless  he  saves  a  portion  of  his  income 
for  the  benefit  of  industry."  While  the 
motor-car  in  its  proper  use  has  been  "  a 
tremendous  conservat  >r  of  human  energy." 
in  its  abuse  it  has  been  "  a  world-wide  ex- 
travagance." Some  forms  of  waste  in  the 
motor-car  have  already  been  checked. 
Fur  example,  the  fashion  of  annually  dis- 
carding one  car  and  purchasing  a  new 
one  is  "  on  the  wane,"  and  the  heavy  car  is 
"  passing  into  disuse,"  lighter  ones  taking 
llieir  places. 

Hut  in  our  total  of  extravagance  the 
motor-car  has  been  only  one  of  many 
offenders.  To  the  high-priced  theater,  the 
••ate,    and    amusements    of    all    kinds,    in 
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country  and  city  alike,  much  blame  lie- 
longs.  Extravagance  has,  in  fact,  been 
world-wide,  and  it  lies  back  of  all  local 
causes  of  depression,  back  of  wars  and 
great  calamities.  Except  for  world-wide 
personal  extravagances  capital  could  have 
well  withstood  the  strain  of  all  the  other 
causes  of  depression. 

Mr.  Symmes  questions  whether  prosper- 
ity can  return  in  full  measure  until  the 
damage  done  In  extravagance  has  been 
repaired.  It  is  possible  for  every  one  to  do 
something  to  help  in  the  cure  of  our  ills. 
Each,  for  example,  can  save  a  fair  portion 
of  his  earnings  and  "  place  the  same  at  the 
disposal  of  legitimate  enterprises,  either 
directly  by  purchasing  bonds  and  stock-.,  or 
indirectly  by  depositing  them  in  banks." 
Each  can  eliminate  a  portion  of  his  per- 
sonal extravagances,  even  to  the  extent  of 
"ignoring  the  hat-boy  al  the  oafe\"  If 
all  would  ignore  that  unnecessary  person, 
the  hoy  "  might  take  up  farming."  So 
with  those  who  purchase  motor-cars:  if 
they  would  cease  to  buy  $6,000  limousine- 
and  be  satisfied  with  a  perfectly  service- 
able car  costing  only  $2,000.  the  remaining 
$4,000  would  be  left  for  some  legitimate  in- 
dustry and  the  maker  of  1  ig  cars,  by  selling 
a  larger  number,  might  begin  once  more  to 
prosper. 

Mr.  Symmes  notes  that  the  manager  of  a 
large  cafe  in  New  York  estimated  that  on 
last  New  Year's  eve  the  sum  of  $2,500,000 
was  spent  in  that  city  alone  on  suppers, 
theater  tickets,  cabs,  saloons,  tips  to 
waiters,  etc.  Spent  legitimately  that  sum 
would  have  built  up  many  an  industry. 
If  we  could  suppose  that  200,000  persons 
in  large  cities  who  spend  $500  annually  in 
tips,  cabs,  ticket  commissions,  etc.,  would 
nowr  proceed  to  withhold  that  sum  for 
legitimate  industry,  the  country  would  have 
as  an  aid  to  prosperity  $100,000,000  more 
than  it  has  now. 

THE    AVERAGE    MAN'S   TAXES 

A  writer  in  The  World's  Work  describes 
"the  average  man  in  America."  from  tin 
point  of  view  of  family  and  income,  as  one 
whose  family  comprises  four  persons,  in- 
cluding himself,  and  w  hose  earnings  are $5 17 
a  year,  plus  a  possible  $330  from  a  daughter 
who  also  w<  rks,  thus  making  a  total  family 
income  of  $847.  This  average  American 
"  rents  a  small  house,  having  no  real 
estate."  So  far  as  he  himself  realizes,  he 
pays  taxes,  when  he  pays  taxes  at  all, 
upon  a  few  personal  effects  only,  and 
amounting  in  all  to  a  few  dollars  a  year. 
For  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  free  count  r\  , 
"  with  warships  on  the  sea,  street  lights 
in  front  of  his  house,  the  policeman  on  \u> 
corner,  and  public  service  commissions 
looking  after  his  interests,"  he  feels  that  he 
is  paying  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  of  this  average 
man's  income  of  $875  there  is  paid  by  him 
toward  the  upkeep  of  his  government  more 
than  a  fifth  of  that  sum — that  is,  he  pays 
$140.  Instead  of  paying  nothing,  there- 
fore, "  for  the  privilege  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,"  he  makes  a  very  substantial 

(Continued  an  page  520) 
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How  Many 

Miles  of  This 

Will  Your  Truck  Stand? 


kVERY  truck  has  to 
face  it  sometimes — 

.  most  trucks  every 
day — many   trucks 

every  day  and  all  day. 

The  truck  must  be  built  on 
mighty  good  axles  and  bearings 
to  stand  it  long. 

Rough  roads  hit  bearings  and 
axles  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

They  have  got  to  stand  up 
to  the  racket  if  your  books  are 
to  show  a  profit  on  motor- 
haulage. 

You  can't  personally  inspect 
and  test  your  axles  and  your 
bearings. 


But  you  can,  through  truck 
users  in  your  neighborhood, 
compare  the  service  records  and 
upkeep  cost  of  trucks  that  run 
on  Timkens  with  others.  It 
will  pay  you  to  do  so. 

And  you  can  safely  leave  the  in- 
specting and  testing  to  the  1|wo 
great  Timken  organizations  whose 
sole  product  is — in  one  case,  axles, 
in  the  other,  bearings. 

Every  executive,  engineer  and 
mechanic  in  those  organizations 
realizes  that  his  whole  future  depends 
on  holding  and  increasing  the  pres- 


The  Timken  -  Detroit  Axle  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 


tige  of  Timken  leadership  in  the 
construction  of  motor-car  bearings 
and  axles. 

That  prestige  has  been  won  by 
experience  antedating  the  first  power 
vehicle  and  is  based  absolutely  on 
performance  under  thousands  of 
motor  trucks. 

The  superiority  of  Timken  Axles 
and  Bearings  is  also  traceable  to 
definite  principles  of  construction 
that  can  be  demonstrated  just  like 
a  problem  in  mathematics.  These 
and  many  other  interesting  facts  are 
brought  out  in  the  Timken  Primers, 
No.  C-5  "On  the  Care  and  Character 
of  Bearings,"  No.  C-6  "On  the 
Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles." 
Sent  free,  postpaid,  on  request  to 
either  of  the  Timken  Companies." 


FAR  into  the  frosts 
of  autumn  the  rich 
golden  yellow  of  the 
Marigold  will  light  up 
your  garden  with  glitter- 
ing splendor. 

The  most  popular  of 
our  many  Marigolds  is 
the  "Pride  of  the  Garden," 

pictured  below. 

The  plant  itself  is  dwarf 
and    compact    in  habit —  j 
but  the  flowers  are  mag- 
nificently   large — and     of 
the    very   richest   yellow. 

A  full-sized  packet  of 
the  seeds  of  this  unusu- 
ally brilliant  flower  will 
be  mailed  you  for  10  cts.  ; 


We  will  send  yon  at  the  name 
time  a  complimentary  copy  of  oui 
splendid  1914  catalog1— a  complete 
li^t  of  everything  that  la  oe*t  in 
seeds.  Also  thai  popular  little 
•  book,  "A  Thorlnmi  Garden  for  a 
Family  of  Six."' 

Tborburn's  Seeds  have 

been  renowned  lor  their 
uniform  purity  and  fer 
tility  ever  since  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  President 


J.  M.  Thorburn    &    Co. 

53  H  Barclay  Street,         New  York 
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contribution  for  that  privilege.  Following 
ia  the  writer's  method  of  figuring  out  the 
average  American's  tax  bill: 

"We  can  get  an  approximation  of  the 
average  American's  taxes  and  income  in 
two  ways.  The  incomes  from  all  Bouroee 
ived  bv  the  people  of  this  country  last 
vear  approximated  SI 0,800,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  expenditures  of 
all  forms  of  government,  national,  State. 
city,  and  county,  were  $2,600,000,000, 
almost  one-fourth  of  the   total   income. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  the 
individual  angle,  the  actual  income  of  each 
gainfully  employed  person  has  been  fig- 
ured by  statisticians  to  be  $517  a  year. 
If  this  gainfully  employed  person  is  not 
married  and  has  no  one  dependent  upon 
him,  his  contribution  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  only  $81.  But  the  average 
American  is  either  married  or  contributes 
to  the  support  of  others.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor,  taking  25,000  families  of  all  kinds 
as  a  basis,  discovered  that  64  per  cent,  of 
families  are  supported  by  more  than  one 
person  and  that  the  average  family  has 
$847  a  year.  Approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  are 
paid  by  families,  and  the  share  of  the 
average  family  is  $140  a  year. 

"The  two  methods  of  figuring  do  not  get 
exactly  the  same  results,  but  the  results  are 
approximate,  and  they  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  average  American  with  a 
family  pays  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
fifth  of  his  income  toward  the  upkeep  of 
the  Government.  He  is  a  heavily  taxed 
person,  accepting  taxes  with  little  protest, 
and  less  scrutiny  of  their  expenditure, 
because  the  taxes  are  collected  by  indi- 
rection, and  the  taxpayer  does  not  know 
that  he  is  paying  them.  Indirect  taxation 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  days  of  auto- 
cratic government,  when  the  ruling  class 
wished  to  disguise  taxes  so  that  the  popu- 
lace would  not  recognize  them.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  free  people  should  try  to 
fool  themselves.  The  money  is  spent  for 
the  people  who  pay  the  taxes.  The  more 
honest  we  are  with  ourselves  and  the 
more  we  know  about  our  own  affairs,  the 
more  economical  and  efficient  will  be  our 
public  servants.  We  shall  probably  never 
have  long-continued  economy  in  our  vari- 
ous governments  until  we  have  taxation 
that  is  reasonably  direct  and  comprehen- 
sible." 

$100    BONDS 

Henry  R.  Seager,  Professor  of  Economics 
in  Columbia  University,  is  quoted  in  The 
Odd  Lot  Review  as  having  recently  exprest 
surprize  that  corporations  "  have  not  more 
generally  issued  bonds  in  small  denomina- 
tions." To  his  mind  "  it  should  be  made 
easier  for  the  small  investor  to  buy  a  good 
corporation  bond  than  to  buy  a  share  of 
stock."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  only 
recent  I y  became  possible  for  any  one  to 
buy  a  single  share  of  stock  in  any  corpora- 
tion listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, "  on  terms  substantially  the  same 
as  those  open  to  the  one-hundred-sharo 
purchaser."  Difficulties  long  stood  in  the 
way  of  doing  so.  but  these  have  been  over- 
come, and  now  Professor  Seager  does  not 
see  why  there  should  exist  any  obstruc- 
tions to  "  a  similar  state  of  availability 
in  $100  bonds."  <  Ireat  corporations  really 
"  have  most  to  gain  through  being  in  ac- 
cord wil  h  public  opinion,'1  so  t  hat  it  is  they 
who  "  ought  to  be  the  first  to  make  all 
|  their   bonds  available   in    the  $T00   form." 
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"  You  Americans  are  only  beginning  to  find  out 
your  possibilities.''  recently  commented  Mrs.  Philip 
Martineau,  one  of  England's  best  amateur  gardeners. 

"  Owners  of  small  gardens  try,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
them  a  happy  medley  of  all  sorts  of  flowers.  They 
don't  realize  the  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  a  judicious 
massing  of  flowers  of  a  single  color  scheme. 

"The  greatest  mistake  people  make  over  here  is  in 
leaving  things  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  gardener." 

Mrs.  Lowrie  Childs,  an  American  woman  gardener 
who  has  a  beautiful  estate  in  Omaha,  and  has  taken 
active  interest  in  civic  gardening  work,  outlines  these 
useful  suggestions  in  garden  planning  : 

"Try  to  consider  the  essentials  ol  a  garden — it» 
purpose,  in  other  words.  Town  gardens  are  first  and 
loremost  a  setting  for  a  house,  and  its  position  on  the 
lot  must  govern  the  treatment  of  the  garden.  Plant 
the  highest  bushes  at  the  back,  the  lower  growing  ones 
in  front  of  these,  and  on  the  edges  plant  perennials — 
the  old-fashioned  hardy  garden  flowers.  If  you  wish 
the  quickest  results  in  bloom,  or  desire  to  fill  in 
some  of  the  bare  spots,  use  the  standard  annuals. 

"Arrangement  of  the  shrubs  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  artistic  effect.  Do  not  have  too  large  an 
assortment.  Have  variety  in  their  growth,  flowers  aid 
foliage,  but  do  not  strive  for  great  variety  in  color  and 
so  confuse  your  garden  picture  keep  it  harmonious. 
When  you  have  decided  on  the  varieties  of  trees  to  plar  I, 
consider  those  appropriate  for  the  size  of  your  property. 
Then  consider  if  the  trees  are  to  be  for  shade,  screens. 
or  shelter,  or  for  all  three  purposes.  Remember  trees 
are  individuals.  Avoid  geometrical  flower  beds  on  the 
lawn,  for  they  disfigure  it.  Keep  the  garden  a  unit. 
It  should  have  parts,  but  these  should  merge  and  blend. 
Soften  the  angle  where  the  house  joins  the  lawn  by 
planting  shrubs  close  to  it  or  vines  on  it.  Planting 
shrubbery  or  vines  along  the  fence  conceals  the 
boundary  of  the  garden  and  gives  it  the  aspect  of 
greater  extent.  If  there  is  room,  cozy  little  seats,  pergolas, 
arbors,  trellises  and  vases,  make  the  garden  attractive. ' 
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1  PLANT  THE 
iSEED  TAPE! 


IT'S  THE  SCIENTIFIC  WAY 
Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy* 

Just  unwind  American  Seed  Tape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  inside  paper 
tape  and  fastened  with  glue  fertilizer,  insures  a  quick, 
sturdy  growth,  because  the  paper  attracts  moisture  to 
the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  week  earlier  than 
seeds  planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing  means  no  seed 
wasted— no  thinning  out.  You  save  time  and  back  break- 
ing labor.  _ 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  50  ft.  each  of  White  and  Red 
Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Lettuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach, Beet,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  500 
ft.  in  all.  Correct  planting  instruction!  in  each  package- 
Send  the  dollar  now.      NO   AGENTS. 

AMERICAN  SEED  TAPE  CO. 

1614  Walnut  Avenue CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


GREGORYS 
HONEST 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  tor  1914  hu  224  page*  with  many 
colored  platoa  of  fowls  true  to  lit*.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chicxendom.  You  need  it.  Only  IS*. 
I.  C.  SHOEUaKEK,  Boa  908      Freeport,  UL 


FlowerSeeds 


h-lp  make  prettier  garden..    Sorti  •hown  below  (row  freely  ; 
end  bloom  all  season.     We  will  mail 

5  Large  Packet*,  Best  Seeds,  1  Oc  postpaid 

Candytuft,  mixed.  Nasturtiums. 

Mignonette,  sweet.  Petunias,  for  beds. 

Poppies,  the  showiest  for  borders. 


FREE 


Instructive  Catalog 
Tells  how  to   raise  all 

L  kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables.   Offers 

f  the  most  reliable  sorts,  illustrated  J 
villi  "true-to-nature"  pictures.  Oives  | 
'honest"  prices  for  "Honest  Seeds.' 

1  Please  ask  for  jour  copy  to-day. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

3?3  Elm  St. 

Marblebead,  Mass. 
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"Hardy  Garden  Flowers" 
A  Guide  to  the  Best  Perennials 


Shows  by  many  pictures  how  (o 
use  hardy  plants  in  landscape  effects. 
Describes  the  characteristics  and 
gives  cultural  needs  for  all  the  old 
favorites.  The  tall  and  stately  Fox- 
gloves, the  dainty  Moss  Pink,  the 
glowing  Poppies,  the  modest  Prim- 
rose, and  many  others  are  shown  in 
actual  plantings. 

"Hardy    Garden    Flowers"    is 

too  expensive  for  general  distribution, 
but  if  you  have  a  garden,  or  expect 
to  plant  one  soon,  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy.  Tell  us  about  your 
planting  plans  and  we  can  give  you 
valuable  advice  about  the  plants  you 
should  use. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY 
Box  1749,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


£   I  A  V  Blackberry 

Emm    \^9  brings  joy  to   all  who 

•^  ^^  ™  grow,  sell  or  eat  it.  It  is 
more  luscious  in  flavor  than  any  other  Blackberry 
I  have  ever  grown,  and  is  very  large,  being  almost 
as  thick  through  as  it  is  long.  The  canes  are  of 
iron-clad  hardihood,  so  strong  as  to  need  no 
staking,  and  bear  heavily  every  year.  In  the 
winter  of  1911-12  every  Blackberry  in  my  trial 
grounds  was  damaged  more  or  less  except  the 
JOY,  which  came  through  with  every  bud  and 
terminal  in  perfect  condition.  In  my  long  expe- 
rience with  this  berry  its  canes  have  never  been 
affected,  even  slightly,  by  orange  rust  or  other 
disease. 

Headquarters   for   St.  Regis   Everbearing, 
the  best  red  Raspberry,  and  Caco,  by  far  the 
choicest  of  all  hardy  Grapes.    A  full  assort- 
ment  of    Strawberries,    Raspberries,    Black- 
berries,  Grapes,  Currants,   Gooseberries,   Garden 
Roots,  Haidy  Perennial  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
Evergreen  and  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants, 
etc.     Illustrated  descriptive  catalog, 
replete   with   cultural   instructions, 
free  to  everybody.     Es- 
tablished 1878.  200acres. 
Quality   unsurpassed. 
Prices  low. 

J.    T.   LOVETT 


Hoi  130 
LITTLE     SILVER,    N.    J. 


Fertilizer  for  Garden  and  Lawn 

Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
insure  a  velvety  green  lawn  by  using 

Sheep's  Head  Sheep  Manure 

'**"  Pulverized,  dry  and  clean,  ready  to 
apply.   Two  100  lb.  bags$4,  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River. 
Send  for  Booklet 
^MATURAl,  GUAKO  CO.,  807  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1914,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts,  different  breeds  in 
natural  colors,  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described. 
Incubators  and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs 
for  hatching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers. 
Send  10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GREIDER.  Box  A,  Rheems,  Pa. 


CATALPA  Iiees 


I  am  the  only  grower  who  sells 
direct  to  farmers  under  a  guarantee  to 
refund  ten  times  the  cost  price,  if  trees 
prove  not  to  be  true  speciosa. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  telling  about  my 
ISO  acre  grove  I  am  growing  for  Telephone 
poles.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Write 
today.    Planting  time  is  here. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,   Box  26,    MECHAKICSBURU,  0. 


Professor    Neager    believea    that     securities 

of  this  kind  "  backed  by  unimpeachable 
credit  would  open  up  a  new  invest  inent  era 
in  the  United  States."  He  knows  very 
well  that  a  corporation,  by  encouraging  gen- 
eral subscriptions  to  its  securities,  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  "adequate  publicity 
as  to  its  affairs,"  but  that  responsibility 
is  coming  to  the  corporations  anyway, 
"  whether  they  like  it  or  not."  Hereafter, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  render  the  right 
kind  of  reports,  for  on  that  subject  "  public 
opinion  has  crystallized  and  the  ultimate 
outcome  is  plain." 

The  Odd  Lot  Review,  in  the  same  issue, 
presents  "  a  survey  of  the  held  of  available 
$100  bonds,"  in  which  the  $100  bonds  now 
on  the  market  are  divided  into  three 
classes  in  the  order  of  their  safety — first,, 
the  highest  class;  secondly,  those  offering 
larger  yields  and  fairly  well  secured ;  thirdly, 
those  of  still  larger  yield,  but  somewhat 
speculative  in  character.  The  list  was  eor- 
rected,  as  to  prices  and  yields,  to  February 
20  of  this  year: 

I 

Price  r;,  I'd/// 

Description  '',[,  Int.  Due  about     about 

City 

$100  City  of  New  York  reg 4  1958  981  -,  4  (is 

100  City  of  San  Francisco 5  1928  1035-g*  4 . 7.r> 

Railroad 

$100  Nor.  &  West.  1st  Con 4  1996  9634«  4  15 

100  Perkio.  R.  R.  1st  (Rdg.) 5  1918  101^*  4.65 

500  A.  T.  &  S.  Fe  Gen 4  1995  96U*  4.17 

II 

City 

$100  City  of  Vancouver 4H  1923  97*  4 .  92 

Railroad 

$100  Chic,  M.  &  St.  P.  Conv iy2  1932  103V  4.22 

100  Colo.  &  So.  Rfdg.  &  Ext iV2  1934  95M*  4.88 

100  M.,  K.  &  T.  1st  &  Rfdg 4  2004  71*  5. 65 

100  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Conv.  Deb    6  1948  117*  5.00 
100  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Conv.  Deb. 

Ctf 3\i  1956  76V  4.85 

100  Virginian  Ry.  1st 5  1962  101*  4 .  95 

500  Bal.  &  0.  Con 4  1933  93H  505 

500  Ch.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Conv iy2  1932  103*4  4.25 

Public  Utility 

$100  Am.  Tel.  &  T.  Conv 4H  1933  99*  4.58 

100  Com.  Pr.,  Ry.  &  Lgt.  Conv. . .  6  1918  100 %*  5.80 

100  Mont.  Power  1st  &  Rfdg 5  1943  94V  5.32 

100  Twin  State  G.  &  Elec.  Conv. 

Notes 6  1916  98V  6.75 

Industrial 

$100  Am.  Agri.  Chem.  Conv.  Deb. .  5  1924  98V  5.20 

100  Beth.  Steel  1st  &  Rfdg 5  1942  88*  5.88 

100  Central  Leather  1st  reg 5  1925  100*  5.00 

100  Ligg.  &  M.  Tob.  Deb.  reg. . . .  7  1944  124*  5.38 

100  Ligg.  &  M.  Tob.  Deb.  reg 5  1951  101V  4.90 

100  P.  Lorill.  Deb.  reg 7  1944  123  5.44 

100  P.  Lorill.  Deb.  reg 5  1951  101  4.94 

III 

Railroad 

$100  West.  Pac.  1st 5  1933  76V  7.32 

Public  Utility 

$100  Cities  Ser.  Conv.  Notes 7  1918  101 V  6.60 

100  Un.  Lgt.  &  Ry.  1st  &  Rfdg. . .  5  1932  90M  5.90 

Industrial 

$100  Am.  Ice  Sec.  Deb .           6  1925  88V  7.60 

*  And  interest  net  (no  commission)" 


"  BRAINY  MEN  "  IN  CITY  AND  COUN- 
TRY—MORGAN AND  HARRIMAN 

In  the  current  discussion  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  interlocking  directorates  from 
corporations,  Moody's  Magazine  has  com- 
mented on  the  assertion,  which  has  often 
been  heard  in  financial  circles,  that  the  loss 
of  "  big  brainy  men  "  from  boards  of 
directors  "  will  mean  a  decline  in  intelli- 
gence in  the  directorates."  While  public 
opinion  undoubtedly  still  clings  strongly 
to  the  theory  that  men  conspicuous  in 
Wall  Street  and  elsewhere  for  large 
wealth  "  have  been  especially  brainy 
men,"  their  positions  having  been  reached 
"  through  extraordinary  personal  ability," 
the  writer  in  Moody's  contends  that  "  no 
popular  notion  was  ever  more  fallacious 
than  this."  Wall  Street  men  "  have  on 
the  average  no  more  actual  ability  than 
men  in  other  walks  of  life";  indeed  the 
writer  believes  that  "just  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  able  and   brainy  men  can   be 


arden  Full 
Gl&dioli 

ff    /Qr$fOO 

The  Gladioli  is 

one  of  the  most 
sa  tisf  act  ory 
flowers  grown  be- 
cause it  blooms  con- 
tinuously when  it  is 
cut  and  put  in  water, 
just  as  well  as  when 
in  the  ground. 

There  is  no  reason  why 
every  family  cannot  enjoy 
this  grand  flower,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the 
potato, 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from  July  to  frost 
il  you  plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month  from  April 
to  July. 

For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  75  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  the  Gladioli  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  150.000  of  the  bulbs  and  have 
received  hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to  their 
merits. 

ORDER   YOUR    BULBS    NOW 

so  as  to  have  them  to  plant  when  you  begin  mak- 
ing your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 

Write,  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  "Literary 
Digest,"  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  of 
(.ladioli  Bulbs  for  only  $1.00.  prepaid  to  your 
home,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  with  our 
J  ill 4  Catalogue. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 


New  York 


X 


J 


HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES" 

A  delightful  book  of  10  chapters,  beautl- 
fullyillustrated.  Price  10c.  Hntitlesyouto 
25c  coupon  good  on  first  $1.00  order. 
Save  time  in  selecting  by  getting  our  free 
1914  STAR  ROSE  CATALOG 
describes  360  carefully  selected  varieties  of  the 
be  s  t  roses  for  America..  None  but  the  very  cream 
o{  the  world 'sbest  roses  in  this  list.    Tells  how  to 
plant,  prune,  etc.    Send  for  it  today.    It's  free. 
THE  C0NA3D  &  J0NE8  CO. 
Bolt  Specialist*    Over50Yeara'  Exyerieno* 
Box  80  West  Grove,  Pa.     J 


ilk 


THE  amateur  will  find  just 
the  information  needed  to 
make  his  garden  a  success  — 
over  one  hundred  clear,  con- 
cise, dependable,  cultural  in- 
structions for  growing  almost 
every  flower  and  vegetable 
worth  bothering  with. 

The  list  of  worthy  novelties  and 
old  favorites  is  complete  and  de- 
p<  ndaLle.  Especially  important 
are  the  sections  devoted  to  Roses 
and  Dahlias.  The  collection  of 
Ilardv  Perennials  is  the  largest  in 
America.  Selected  strains  of  stand- 
ard vegetables  and  flowers. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning 
this  magazine. 


[  UHEElt'S  9CPERB  ASTKUS 

-The  finest  strain,    either 

J  for    garden    decoration    or 

F  cutting.      Packets    contain 

F  enough  seed  to  produce  more 

ftlian    one    hundred    plants. 

FMade   up  of  eight   beautiful 

F  colors.    Ten  cents  per  parkot. 

F  DREER'S       GARDEN       BOOK 

Fwith  each  order.  


[HenryA.Dreer 

1714  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 
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The  Champion  X  Is  The  Spark  Plug 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  Puts 


CHAMPION 


On  The  Ford  Cars 


The  Ford  Manual,  which  is  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
Ford  agents,  says:  "The  make  of  plugs  with  which  Ford 
engines  are  equipped  when  they  leave  the  factory,  are  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  motor,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  various  garage  men  to  the  contrary." 

The  spark  plug  referred  to  is  the  Special  4  inch 
Champion  X. 

But  it  isn't  only  The  Ford  Motor  Company  that  endorse  a 
Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  cars  made  in  America 
today  are  factory  equipped  with  Champions. 

This  includes  not  only  the  Ford,  Overland,  Metz  and 
Maxwell,  but  over  forty  other  of  the  best  known  motor 
cars  in  the  world.  All  replacements  should,  of  course,  be 
made  with  Champions.     Insist  upon  them. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  do  not  show  deflection  at  their 
points  as  the  result  of  hard  service. 

Their   high   quality  is  based   not  only  on  the  superior 
materials  used,  but  upon  our  manufacturing  processes. 
There   is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for  every  type  of  Motor  Car,   Motor 
Truck,  Motorcycle,  Motor  Boat,  Aeroplane  or  Stationary  Motor. 

Special  J£  inch  Champion  X  sells  for  75c  everywhere 

Consult  with  your  dealer  as  to  the  "Champion"  which  will  give  your  motor 
its  highest  efficiency. 

(Licensed  under  the  Canfield  Patent  No.  612,701,  October  18,  1898.) 

Champion  Spark  |M|   Plug  Company 

F.  D.  STRANAH AN ,  Treasurer  \^JlP^        R-  A-  STRANAHAN,  President 

308  Avondale  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Export  Representatives,  AUTOMOBILE  SUNDRIES  CO.,  18  B'way,  New  York 
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Special  ^  in 
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75c 


Why  rent  a 

Safety  Deposit 

Box? 

The   same 

Money 
will    buy 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

(1913  Model) 

It  bears  the  label  of  the  Underwriters  Labo- 
ratories which  gives  you  the  assurance  of  ample 
fire  protection  for  val  uable  papers,  records  and 
important  correspondence.  The  performance 
of  other  SAFE-CABINETS  in  actual  conflag- 
rations is  evidence  of  the  security  you  will  en- 
joy from  its  use.  , 

THE  SAKE-CABINET  brings  this  protection 
right  into  your  office  or  study.  It  givea  you 
immediate  access  to  your  private  papers  and 
personal  property  whenever  you  want  them. 
Perfect  privacy,  too. 

Tell  us  rotlf  needs  and  we  will  si  nil 
you  a  drawing  Knowing  THK  SAFE- 
CABINET  exactly  equipped  to  mcel 
■  hem.  Booklet  and  prices  on  request. 
Call  up  our  agent  In  your  town  or 
v,  rite  ilirei  t  to 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 

Dept.  L-2,  MARIETTA, 


OHIO 


f 


bmfort 


is  doubled — your  home  made  more  cozy  and 
attractive — your  electric  bills  cut  down— by 

The  D'LIGHT 

This  small  portable  electric  lamp  will  stick  to 
a  mirror.  Has  an  invisible  spring  clamp  that 
holds  it  to  the  back  of  a  chair,  head  of  a  bed 
— anywhere  you  want  the  light — an  adjusta- 
ble shade  CONCENTRATES  THE  LIGHT, 
bringing  it  directly  upon  any  object. 
For  shaving,  dressing,  sewing  and  reading — 
sa  vet  your  eyes  and  light  bills— isa  COM  FORT 
in  homes,  offices  and  stores;  a  JOY  TO 
TRAVELERS — can  be  packed  in  your  grip. 
At  dealers.    Sent  prepaid  complete  for  $5.00. 


WIZARD  ELECTRIC 
LAMP  CO. 

ill  Hsu  Mnni- 

I'ranrlsco,  <  ill. 


Positive  guaran- 
ee    of    money 

i  ark  il  not  sat- 
isfactory. 


ft  1 


V       •    ill-    I 

w  .....  -IW 
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found  in  tlic  ordinary  country  town  in 
proportion  to  population  as  are  found  in 
N<\\  York  City."  Primarily  it  is  not  any 
particular  ability  that  lias  given  to  New 
York  int'ii  their  wealth  and  position,  hut 
"  environment,  opportunities,  and  circum- 
stances. The  writer  says  Further,  citing 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  E.  11.  Harriman: 

'.'Intelligent  men  will  reach  powerful 
positions  because  of  their  talents,  but  the 
extent  of  their  success  in  business  is  always 
dependent  on  their  opportunities.     A  man 

in  a  country  town  who  might  become  its 
most  powerful  citizen  would  perhaps  never 
accumulate  a  large  fortune  or  control  a  very 
large  situation,  hut  this  would  be  because 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  large  fortune 
in  that  particular  place  or  no  opportunity 
for  large  control.  The  same  man  placed 
in  Wall  Street  for  the  same  period  of  time 
mighl  become  as  powerful  and  conspicu- 
ous a<  a  Morgan  or  a  Harriman. 

"'This  notion  that  the  big  Wall  Street 
men  are  personalities  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence can  easily  he  exploded  by  a  couple  of 
concrete  illustrations.  The  mosl  conspic- 
uous examples  of  so-called  Wall  Street 
'wizards'  during  the  past  twenty  years 
nave  been  J.  P.  Morgan  and  E.  H.  Harri- 
man. People  who  do  not  stop  to  think  or 
analyze  believe  that  both  these  men 
achieved  their  great  successes  because  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  unusual  judg- 
ment. But  it  can  be  shown  that  both 
Morgan  and  Harriman  had  their  limita- 
tions and  that  their  judgment  in  the  long 
run  was  fully  as  faulty  as  that  of  the  aver- 
age man. 

"Some  of  Mr.  Morgan's  successes  in 
business  were  so  great  that  his  many  mis- 
takes are  usually  overlooked.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  given  great  credit  for  having  rejuvenaleil 
the  railroad  industry  in  this  country  in 
the  '90s,  and  for  having  built  up  the  big 
Steel  Corporation  twelve  years  ago.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  Morgan  did  not 
do  these  things.  Circumstances  made  most 
of  his  railroad  reorganizations  great  suc- 
cesses. The  vast  revival  of  business  which 
took  place  in  1896  and  continued  until 
1907  resulted  in  very  great  prosperity  for 
the  several  big  Morgan  railroads,  but 
whether  Morgan  or  some  one  else  had  reor- 
ganized these  railroads  they  would  have 
been  fully  as  successful  in  these  years. 
Other  railroads  never  touched  by  Morgan 
were  fully  as  successful,  and  some  more 
successful.  As  for  the  Steel  Corporation, 
this  was  not  a  creation  of  Morgan's  brain. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  responsible  for  it. 
Morgan  would  never  have  organized  the 
steel  Corporation  if  Carnegie  had  not 
driven  him  into  a  corner  and  forced  him  to 
consolidate  t  he  steel  interests  of  the  country 
at  that   time. 

"As  for  Morgan's  actual  mistakes  in 
business,  they  are  legion.  His  judgment 
was  so  poor  in  ISO.",  that  he  refused  to 
reorganize  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on 
the  theory  that  it  had  no  future  and  that 
its  outlook  was  not  as  good  as  that  o\'  the 
Erie.  In  1901  he  organized  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company,  which 
has  been  a  fai  ure  from  the  start.  In  1903 
he  attempted  to  load  the  Erie  Railroad 
with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
and  the  Pere  Marquette  properties,  but 
failed  in  this  because  of  the  objections  of 
other  interests  in  the  Erie  property.  He 
was  the  chief  backer  of  Charles  8.  Melli  n 
in  the  New  Haven  system  expansion, 
which  has  ended  so  disastrously.  In  fact, 
if  we  make  a  careful  study  of  tin  Morgan 
career  we  will  find  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
judgment  was  not  so  wonderful,  after  all, 
anil  we  are  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  .1.   I'.   Morgan  had  been  brought,  up  in  a 

Wine  Jelly  when  Savored  with  Abbott's  Bitters  is  made 
more  delightful  and  healthful  Sample  of  bitters  by  mail, 
15  cu.  in  suinpu.    C.  W.  Abbott  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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TRIALBLADEFREE 


Tear  1880 

MODEL  "A" 

OLD  STYLE 

FORGED  BLADE 

RAZOR 


Year  1901 

MODEL  "B" 

12    BLADE 

RAZOR 


Year  1908 

MODEL  "C 


^GEMDAMASKEEHE^ 


IMPROVED 
OEM  JUNIOR 

3AEETY  RAZOR 

with  Nfcvw   bar 


rr,FM  I'MIK.KEOIKjJ, 


Year  1914 

MODEL 


PRESENT     OAT 
PERFECT 

CEM 
DAMASKEENE 

RAZOR 


PGEli  DAIiASKEfHt^ 


T  "-  -  —  ' 


What  style 
Safety  Razor 
are  X>u 
vising"  ? 


Hie  Evolution  of  a  Safety  Razor 

OVER  thirty  years  ago  the  first  Gem  Safety  Razor  was  introduced.     To-day — as  the  result  of  per- 
sistent   experimenting,  testing,  proving — the  Gem    Damaskeene    Razor    (the  present-day 
"Gem")  stands  as  the  most  practical  and  efficient  shaving  instrument  in  the  world. 

<J  Four  distinct  Gem  models  have  been  produced  in  this  period  — each  representing  an  advance  over 
the  preceding  one — each  marking  a  distinct  step  towards  perfection  in  every  detail. 


Model  "A"  was  the  first  Gem  Safety — a  good  razor — blade,  frame 
and  handle  well  built — but  lacking  those  finer  points  of  modern  construc- 
tion and  blade  adjustment  which  now  insure  the  smooth,  easy,  ready 
cutting  qualities. 

Model  "B"  was  the  second  Gem — a  razor  less  cumbersome  than 
the  original.  An  improvement  will  be  noticed  too  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  teeth.  But,  because  of  its  limitations,  this  model  was  discarded  by 
the  Gem  years  ago,  yet  razors  of  almost  this  identical  pattern  are  adver- 
tised and  sold  to-day. 


Model  "C"  was  the  third,  and  here  a  distinct  improvement  in 
the  method  of  holding  the  blade  is  adopted — a  hinged  bar  replacing  the 
small  side  hooks.     But  this  model  in  its  turn  gave  way  to — 

Model  "D" — Gem  Damaskeene  Razor,  the  1914  marvel  — 
the  mechanically  perfect  razor,  with  its  convenient  sized  handle,   light 
[  weight,  finely  adjusted   guiding  teeth,   and   unique  frame  which  auto- 
matically adjusts   blade  to   exact  angle,  thus  ensuring  a  smooth,   even, 
quick,  comfortable  shave.  | 


GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  OUTFIT,  complete  with  7  extra  Damaskeene  Blades,  $1.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER— ONE  NEW  GEM   DAMASKEENE  BLADE- FREE 

<J_The  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  is  worthy  of  the  Gem  Damaskeene  Holder.  Made  of  highest  grade  steel,  specially  prepared  and  tempered  to  hold  a  keen  cutting  edge. 
Fits  all  safety  razors  like  models  shown  and  makes  them  all  work  better.  But  we  want  you  to  test  this.  Send  us  your  name  and  that  of  your  razor  and  we 
will  send  you  a  new  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  Free.     Regular  price  is  35c.  per  set  of  7  blades  -sold  everywhere. 

DEALERS    WILL    BE    SUPPLIED    WITH    TRIAL    BLADES    UPON    APPLICATION    ONLY 


GEM    CUTLERY    COMPANY,    210-218    ELEVENTH     AVENUE,  NEW   YORK,     N.Y. 


little  country  town  and  had  had  the  benefit 
of  only  the  opportunities  present  in  that 
town,  while  he  would  have  been  a  success- 
ful man,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
unusual  about  him. 

"The  same  facts  apply  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman.  While  he  had  imagination 
enough  to  see  the  possibilities  in  the  Union 
Pacific  system,  he  was  distinctly  stupid 
when  he  loaded  the  Union  Pacific  up  with 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Illinois  Central,  New 
York  Central,  etc.,  at  enormously  inflated 
prices,  and  he  certainly  showed  poor  judg- 
ment when  he  tried  to  buy  control  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  property  at  $200  per 
share  in  1906." 

PIG-IRON   PRODUCTION 

An  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  world's 
output  of  pig  iron  in  1913.  It  shows  a 
total  of  76,500,000  tons,  which  is  "a  new 
high  record."  The  part  of  this  total  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  was  something 
more  than  40  per  cent.,  that  is,  about  31,- 
000,000  tons.  These  figures  prove  that  this 
country  leads  the  world  in  the  iron  and 
steel  market.  In  late  years  the  production 
of  pig  iron  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1898 
it  was  about  36,000,000  tons.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  output  has  since 
doubled.  Since  1898  this  country  has  con- 
siderably increased  its  percentage  of  the 
total.  Whereas  it  produces  now  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total,  it  produced 
only  32  per  cent,  in  1898.  Figures  for  1900 
show  that,  while  we  were  then  producing 


13,790,000  tons,  Germany  produced  only 
8,381,000  tons,  and  Great  Britain  only  8,- 
959,000.  While  the  total  for  this  country, 
as  already  stated,  has  since  risen  to  31,000,- 
000.  Germany  has  made  progress  even  more 
rapidly,  her  total  last  year  having  been 
19,000,000  tons.  Great  Britain,  however, 
has  lost  ground.  Her  output  in  1912  was 
less  than  it  was  in  1900.  Great  Britain  in 
1890  led  Germany  by  a  large  amount,  and 
was  not  very  far  behind  this  country,  her 
total  being  7,800,000  tons,  while  that  of 
Germany  was  4,585,000  tons,  and  that  of 
this  country  9,200,000.  Following  is  a 
table  presenting  the  output  of  pig  iron  in 
all  countries,  for  each  year  since  1865;  and 
for  several  years  before  1865  as  far  back  as 
1800: 


Year 


Tons 


Year 


Tons 


1913..  . 

.  .  .  76,500,000 

1891. . . 

.  .  .25,718,000 

1912..  . 

.  .  .72,566,000 

1890. . . 

.  .  .27,157,000 

1911..  . 

.  .  .63,668,926 

1889... 

.  .  .25,345.000 

1910... 

.  .  .65,835,000 

1888. .. 

.  .  .23,591,000 

1909. .  . 

.  .  .60,314,000 

1887. . . 

.  .  .22.171.000 

1908. .  . 

.  .  .47,450,000 

1 886 . . . 

.  .  .20,386,000 

1907..  . 

.  .  .60,000,000 

1885 
1884.. . 

.  .  .19,100,000 

1906. .  . 

.  .  .58,650,000 

.  .  .  19,475,000 

1905... 

.  .  .53,700,000 

1883... 

.  .  .21,000  000 

1904. .  . 

.  .  .45,050,000 

1882.. . 

.  .  .20  750.000 

1903 . . . 

.  .  .46,368,000 

1881.. . 

.  .  .  19  400,000 

1902... 

.  .  .43,400,000 

1880.. . 

.  .  .17.950,000 

1901... 

.  .  .40,356,000 

1900..  . 

.  .  .40,400,000 

1878 

.  .  .14  118,000 

1899... 

.  .  .39,410,000 

1898... 

.  .  .36,166,555 

1897..  . 

.  .  .33,463,765 

1896... 

.  .  .31  504,290 

1895... 

.  .  .28,871,000 

1873.. . 

.  .  .  14,675,000 

1894 

.  25,600,000 

1872,  . 
1871.. . 

.  13.925,000 

1893... 

.  .  .24.813,000 

.  .  .12,500,000 

1892..  . 

.  .  .26,474,000 

1870.. . 

.  .  .11,900,000 

My  Beauty  Exercises 


Will  make  you  look  younger  and  More  Beautiful  than 
all  the  external  treatments  you  might  use  for  a  lifetime. 
My  system  removes  wrinkles  and  lines,  draws  up  sagging 
muscles,  firms  the  flesh,  rounds  out  the  thin  face,  makes 
the  complexion  fresh  as  in  girlhood — without  massage, 
vibration,  astringents,  plasters,  chin  straps,  or  any 
appliances  whatever. — Just  Nature's  Way.  I  teach 
you  a  method  for  life. 

My  svstem  not  only  reduces  double  chin,  but  it 
LEAVES  THE  MUSCLES  AND  FLESH  FIRM 
AFTER  THE  SUPERFLUOUS  FLESH  HAS 
BEEN  WORKED  AWAY.  The  too  thin  neck  can 
also  be  beautifully  rounded  and  hollows  filled  out. 
No  malterhow  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Exercise 
will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a  most  ex- 
quisite coloring. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty  Culture, 
Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestions — FREE. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 
Dept.  133,  209  State  St.  Chicago 

The  first  woman  to  teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise. 
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cAaiure  and j//rf United 


If  *4yla  grew,  like  flowers,  they 
could  not  be  fresher,  purer — more 
inviting. 


Bonbons 


Chocolates 


It  is  not  just  purity  that  gives  ^&? 
their  rare  deliciousness.  It  is  thj 
genius  of  the  makers,  consummated 
by  forty  years  of  experience  and  ex- 
periment, and  the  incredible  care 
taken  in  every  process  that  have 
made  and  kept  ^A?  the  master- 
pieces of  taste  in  candy. 

e^p-Ay  Bonbons  and  Chocolates  and  many 
other  sweet  things  from  ■e^Ari  are  sold  by 
•?^£t»  sales  agents  (leading  druggists  every- 
where) in  United  States  and  Canada.  If  there 
should  be  no  sales  agent  near  you,  please  write  us. 

,  64  Irving  Place,  New  York 
Frank  DeK.  Huyler,  President 

Ask  for  ^JifAr>  Cocoa  and  -±6iyApl Baking 
Chocolate  at  your  grower's 


Australia 


from  a 
Woman's 
Point  of 

View 


the 


This     new 
book    by  Miss 
Jessie    Ackermann, 
R.S.G.S.,  is  the  first 
on    Australia  written  by  a 
woman.    It  deals    more   espe- 
cially   with     the    women    of     the 
country  and  w  hat  they  crc  doing  with 
fie  enlarged  powers  that   have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.     In  order  properly  to  pre- 
sent the  subject,  the  author  outlines  briefly  the 
natural,  political,   industrial,  social,   religious 
and  home  settings  in  which  the  women  of 
Australia  live,  move   and  have  their 
1"  ing  as  equal  citizens  with  men. 
Illustrated     with    64    plates.        ^f  Of 

$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62     ^^T         Special 

Value  to  all 

Funk  &    Wnimalls 
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Company 
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Woman  Suffrage 
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SPECULATION    ON    A   MARGIN 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Mead,  the  Professor  of 
Finance  in  the  University  <>!'  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  just  issued  a  new  book,  en- 
titled "The  Careful  Investor,"  in  which 
he  has  a  chapter,  preliminary  to  his  main 
subject,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  speculating  in  stocks  on  a 
margin.  Dr.  Mead  contends  that  it  is  this 
type  of  speculator  who  "makes  stock  ex- 
changes and  brokers  possible."  It  is  the 
commissions  paid  by  them  that  "build 
exchanges,  pay  rents,  maintain  private 
wires,  and  support  thousands  of  men  who 
get  a  living  from  this  business."  Inasmuch 
as  the  speculator  pays  these  bills,  Dr.  Mead 
raises  the  question,  What  does  he  get  for 
1  his  money?  Following  is  his  reply  to  his 
own   question: 

"You  have  a  good  bank  balance  or  some 
sound  investments.  You  believe  that 
Atchison  common  at  par  is  too  low.  You 
think  the  price  will  advance.  You  resolve 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rise.  You  secure 
an  introduction  to  a  broker.  How  glad  he 
is  to  see  you — especially  in  times  like 
these.  You  give  him  an  order  to  buy  500 
shares  of  Atchison,  costing  $50. 000,  for  your 
account  and  risk. 

"You  do  not  have  $50,000.  Your 
available  resources  are  only  $5,000.  But 
this  is  no  barrier  to  the  transaction. 
Your  broker  is  also  a  banker.  He  will 
lend  you  the  difference  between  $5,000  and 
150,000,  and  will  buy  the  500  shares  for 
you,  providing  you  will  leave  the  stock 
on  deposit  with  him  to  secure  the  loan. 
The  purchase  is  made.  You  give  the 
broker  $5,000  in  cash  or  securities.  He 
borrows  $45,000  from  a  bank  or  a  trust 
company  and  bujs  500  shares  Atchison,  as 
he  notifies  vou,  'for  your  account  and 
risk.- 

"I  once  heard  a  broker  describe  the 
resulting  situation   and   its   developments 

i  as  follows:  Says  the  broker  to  his  cus- 
tomer, or  "client':  *You  own  500  shares 
Atchison,  costing  $50,000.  and  worth 
S50.000  to-day.  Of  this  $50,000,  $5,000 
is  your  money  and  $45,000  is  my  money. 
Suppose,  now,  that  the  price  of  Atchison 
goes  up  10  points.  Your  500  shares  are 
worth  S55.000.  Of  this  $55,000,  $10,000 
is  your  money  and  $45,000  is  my  money. 
You  have  made  $5,000.  Vou  have  vin- 
dicated    your     judgment     of     Atchison's 

l  value.  You  have  a  good  opinion  of  your- 
self. You  order  your  broker  to  sell. 
Your  account  with  your  broker  stands  like 
this: 

"John  Jones   in  account    with   Smith   & 
bankers  and  brokers: 

Dr.  Cr. 

To  loan $45,000         By   500  snares 

To    Interest    1  A.  T.  S.  F. .  .855,000 

month  0  per 

cent 22.") 

To  commission 

1 ,  per  cent. .         I2."i 


"SWAN    DELIGHTS 
WHOEVER  WRITES" 

A  paper  of  individuality,  possess- 
ing a  distinctive  pure  white  color 
which  places  it  in  a  class  of  its 
o\\  n.  Made  from  absolutely  pure 
white  linen  rags,  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  durable  sheet  of 
paper  obtainable  for  commercial 
stationery. 

A  request  on  your  business  stationery  will  bring 
you  a  generous  sample  pad  FREE 
For  Sale  by 

DUBOC  PAPER  CO.,   Chicago,  111. 

and 

CANFIELD  PAPER  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  PAPER  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

TOLEDO  DETROIT  CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH  DAYTON 


DON'T  CUT  TONSILS.  S 

Read  Dr.  Faulkner's  Book.  $2.00 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,         Dept.  F,         Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


M5.350 
Balance 0,650 


i  000 


$55,000 


"The  broker  now  gives  you.  if  you  want 
it.    a    check    for    *(),(>.")()    your    original 

$5,000,  and  $4,650  additional.      You  are  a 

successful  speculator.     Life  is  sweet. 
"Now   reverse  the  situation.     Atchison 

does     not     go     up.       It    goes    down.      The 

grasshopper,  or  the  hot  winds,  or  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  move  on  the  Atchison, 


Hypnotism  and 
Treatment  by  Suggestion 

By  J.  MILNE  BRAMWELL.  M.B.C.M. 

Author    >r  "Hypnotism    its  History,  Prwtici 

Thenrti,"    <!,-. 


H^"-  Expressly  written  for  Practising 
Physicians  who  wish  to  Employ  ''Treat- 
ment by  Suggestion"  in  their  practice 


CONTENTS  : 

Historical    Surgical  Cases     Medical  Cases — Tel- 
epathy. Clairvoyance,  Rapport,  Theory  <>t  Hypno- 
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Atchison  common  is  'weak.'  It  goes  down 
two  points.  Comes  now  your  broker  and 
says  to  you,  in  effect,  something  like  this: 
'You  own  500  shares  of  Atchison.  Those 
shares  are  worth  to-day  $49,000.  Of  this 
849,000,  $45,000  is  my  money  and  $4,000 
is  your  money.'  Suppose  the  hot  wind 
blows  on,  and  Atchison  goes  down  three 
points  more.  Again  your  broker  confronts 
vou:  'Your  500  shares  are  worth  only 
$47,500.  Of  this  sum  $45,000  is  my 
money  and  $2,501)  is  your  money.  1  nave 
these  shares  pledged  at  the  bank  as  col- 
la  .1  eral  for  the  $45,000  I  borrowed  for  you. 
The  bank  demands  more  security.  I'm 
sorry,  but  1  must  have  more  margin. 
About  $1,000  will  be  sufficient.'  Ho  you 
give  your  broker  $1,000  more,  and  if 
Atchison  keeps  on  descending,  you  give 
him  another  $1,000,  and  another.  You 
must  keep  his  security  safe.  He  must 
always  have  $45,000  in  the  value  of  your 
stock. 

"Now,  suppose  you  can  not  meet  these 
calls  for  margin.  Suppose  Atchison  goes 
down  10  points  in  a  single  day — it  went 
down  18  points  on  May  18,  1901 — and  you 
can  not  raise  the  money  for  margins. 
You  are  sold  out.  Your  broker  sells  your 
500  shares  of  Atchison,  if  he  is  honest,  at 
the  best  price  he  can  get;  if  he  is  dishonest, 
at  the  lowest  price  of  the  day.  He  sends 
you  this  statement: 

"John  Jones  in  account  with  Smith  & 
Co.,  bankers  and  brokers: 


Dr. 

To  loan $45,000 

To  interest 225 

To  commission        125 
Balance    due 

Jones 650 


Or. 

By  500  shares 
A.  T.  S.  F.  at 
92 $46,000 


$46,000 


$46,000 


"You  have  lost  $4,350,  perhaps  in  a 
single  day.  This  is  margin  speculation. 
This  is  what  keeps  the  stock  exchanges  and 
brokers'  offices  going." 

RAPID   INDUSTRIAL    GROWTH    IN 
SWEDEN 

Sweden,  as  well  as  the  other  countries  in 
the  Scandinavian  group,  seldom  swings 
into  the  ken  of  the  American  observer  of 
economic  changes.  Even  Englishmen  com- 
monly know  little  about  its  affairs,  except 
that  large  quantities  of  iron  ore,  timber,  and 
matches  are  imported  from  it  to  England. 
It  was  noted  some  time  ago  in  The  Econo- 
mist that  "a  very  rapid  industrial  develop- 
ment" was  going  on  in  Sweden.  The 
country  has  long  been  known  to  possess 
great  mineral  wealth;  indeed,  her  mines 
have  been  worked  for  centuries,  with  profit 
to  the  country.  The  iron  of  Sweden  has 
been  famous  for  generations;  much  of  the 
world's  supply  once  came  from  Sweden, 
its  iron  being  of  superior  quality.  Geol- 
ogists and  students  of  economics  long 
since  foresaw  that  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country  was  destined  to  still  greater 
achievements  in  the  future. 

Except  for  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  Sweden 
it  is  believed  that  this  wealth  would  have 
been  exploited  long  since.  Such  coal  as 
the  country  has  lies  in  the  north,  where  it 
covers  an  area  of  250,000  square  miles, 
"but  over  half  this  area  the  coal  is  not 
worth  extracting,"  its  quality  being  inferior 
and  the  output  small.  Some  of  it  can 
and  is  used  in  smelting  ore.  Future 
development,  however,  lies  not  in  the  use 
of  coal,  but  in  "the  utilization  of  water- 
power."  So  declares  the  writer  in  The 
Economist,  who  presents  a  striking  outline 
of  the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead  for 
Swedish  mines. 

Sweden's  water-power  ranks  third  among 


The  Howard  Watch 


IN  higher  railroad  cir- 
cles there  is  a  very 
natural  ambition  to 
carry  a  watch  that  is  not 
merely  Railroad  Standard, 
but  a  standard  for  railroad 
watches. 

It  is  well  known  that  Railroad 
Officials  and  the  higher  grades  of 
Trainmen  show  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  the  Howard  Watch. 

But  there  is  also  among  the  rank  and 
file  a  surprising  number  who  have  the 
wholesome  ambition  to  own  a  Howard, 
and  who  make  it  a  point  to  get  one, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  self-sacrifice. 


In  America,  as  nowhere  else,  the 
typical  railroad  president,  corporation 
executive,  head  of  an  industry  or  a  busi- 
ness house,  is  the  man  who  has  made 
his  way  up  from  the  ranks. 

And  it  is  often  the  man  in  the  ranks, 
impelled  by  his  self-respect,  his  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  his  ambition  for  the 
better  things  of  his  calling,  who  saves 
to  get  a  Howard. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached— from  the  17-jewel  (double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  in  18K 
gold  case  at  #170 — and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
In  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD  Watch," 
giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it. 
Drop  us  a  post  card.  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


I 


Planning  a  Home  ?  j 

May  we  send  you  our  interesting  free  booklet,  "Symphonies  in  Stains"?     = 


MS  BROTHERS  KJ  li 
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ains 


are  cheaper  than  paint,  more  durable,  easier  to  apply.   Unlike  paint , 

they  bring  out  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  grain  and  texture  of  the 

wood  ,and  the  special  Dexter  preservative  oils  add 

years  to  its  life.    The  soft,  rich,  fadeless  colors 

harmonize  perfectly  with  natural  surroundings. 

Write  today  for  "Symphonies"  and  22  stained 
miniature  shingles 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO.,  117  Broad  St.,  Boston 
BRANCH  OFFICE,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 

AGENTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  Asam 
Br.  is.  Inc., Philadelphia  ;F.H. McDonald, Grand 
Rapids;  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle.  Tacoma. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore  ;  R.  McC. 
Bullinfrton  &  Co.,  Richmond;  Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter  Lumber  Co.,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul; 
HoffachlaeKer  Co.,    Honolulu,   and   DEALERS. 
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One-half  actual  site 

Standards  in 
Watches  have  changed 

Many  a  man  today  who  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  waich  that  was  "Railroad  Stand- 
ard, "or  a  wa'ch  "like  my  father  carried,'' 
is  replacing  it  with  that  standard  of  today 
for  a  gentleman's  time  piece — the 

GRUEN 

VeriThin  Watch 

Built  up  as  a  genuine  thin  model  watch 
by  a  unique  arrangement  of  wheels  that 
saves  half  the  space,  yet  retains  full  size 
and  strength  of  parts,  the  Gruen  Verithin 
combines  withits  beautiful  thinnesssuch 
precision  as  few  old  style  thick  watches 
attained. 

Precision-Accuracy  in  a  watch  of  elegant 
thinness!  No  wonder  the  Gruen  Verithin 
has  become  today  the  standard  gentle- 
man's time-piece. 

Thousands  have  written  for  the  interest- 
ing "Story  of  the  Gruen  Verithin" — you 
should  have  one.  too.  With  it  we  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  obtain  a  Gruen  Verithin 
— as  not  every  jeweler  can  6ell  you  one 
of  these  beautiful  accurate  watches. 
Men's  and  Ladies'  Sizes. 
Prices :  $23  to  $2S°. 
Highest  perfection  attainable  In  grades 
marked  "Precision." 

THE  GRUEN  WATCH  MFG.  CO. 

"Makers  of  the  famous  Gruen  Watches 

since  1876  " 

51-E    Government    Square,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  U.  S  A. 

Canadian  Branch:  American  Factory: 

C.  P    R.  Bldg..  Toronto      Cincinnati.  U.S.  A. 

European  Pact  ry : 

Madre-Uiel.  Switzerland 

Duplicate  parts  to  be  had  through  Gruen 

dealers  everywhere,  insuring  prompt 

repairs  in  case  of  accident. 


Protect  Your  Lawn 

Make  your  home  attractive  by  erecting  one  of  our 
High  Grade  IRON  FENCES— Cheaper  than  Wood. 
Look  better  and  last  a  litetime. 


AGENTS 
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Write  today  for  Catalog  showing  200  Designs. 

CINCINNATI   IRON    FENCE    CO. 

IH-pt.  J.  Box  724,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

Hv  Isabki.i.k  Thompson-  Smaiit.  M.I). 
What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little  Boy 

Wl,,t  a  Father  Should  Tel]  His  Son— 
What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl 
—What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  HerDaughter. 

Cloth,  75c.  a  volume  I   set,  $2.50 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


those  of  European  countries,  Norway 
being  first  and  Austria-Hungary  second. 
The  waterfalls  of  Sweden  are,  however 
more  difficult  to  exploit  than  those  of 
Norway,  being  not  so  high,  nor  so  com- 
pact, but  they  "often  have  the  ad  van  t  apt- 
of  flowing  from  great  lakes  which  form 
natural  huge  basins."  Already  Swedish 
enterprise  has  harnessed  nearly  700,000 
horse-power,  one-half  of  it  being  converted 
into  electricity  for  transmission  to  a  dis- 
tance and  the  rest  employed  on  water- 
wheels.  All  large  towns  in  Sweden  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
use  has  been  made  of  it  in  many  small 
industries  and  on  railways  and  trolley- 
lines.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  iron 
and  steel  will  derive  the  most  benefit  from 
this  form  of  power.  Following  are  further 
items  in  The  Economist's  interesting  article: 

"The  output  of  iron  ore  has  never  been 
so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  The  Swedish 
smelting  industry  suffered  severely  from 
the  discovery  that  iron  ore  could  be  smelted 
with  coke  instead  of  with  charcoal;  but  in 
recent  years  the  output  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  in  Sweden  has  increased  rapidly. 
partly  because  the  native  ores  are  excep- 
tionally pure,  and  the  demand  for  high- 
grade  steel  enables  charcoal-smelting  to  be 
conducted  profitably.  The  mean  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  grew  from  177,000  tons  per 
annum  in  the  years  1856-60  to  471,147 
tons  in  1891-5,  to  528,255  tons  in  1901-5, 
and  to  615,778  tons  in  1907. 

"The  most  important  iron-mines  in 
Sweden  are  situated  in  the  province  of 
Norrbotten,  within  the  arctic  circle,  in  a 
district  which,  until  the  opening  of  the 
iron-mines,  was  inhabited  only  by  nomad 
Laplanders.  The  deposits  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  are  believed 
to  contain  several  thousand  millions  of  tons 
of  workable  ore.  They  have  been  known 
for  centuries,  but  their  exploitation  dates 
only  from  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a  railway  was  built  to  carry  the  iron 
to  the  coast.  The  most  important  mines 
are  those  of  Gallivara,  Luossavaara,  and 
Kiirunavaara,  the  two  latter  forming  part 
of  the  same  deposit.  At  many  points  the 
ore  crops  up  on  the  surface.  The  Tuollu- 
vaara  mine  is  another  important  mine,  and 
is  exploited  on  behalf  of  some  blast-fur- 
naces in  central  Sweden.  There  are  sev- 
eral mines  belonging  to  the  State.  The 
Norrbotten  ores  all  contain  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  metal,  amounting  in  every  caso 
to  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  68 
per  cent,  or  69  per  cent,  or  more.  At 
present  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  Lap- 
land ore  is  smelted  in  Sweden.  The  rest  is 
exported,  principally  via  the  port  of  Narvik, 
which  is  open  all  the  year  round,  to  England, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  In  1909 
the  United  States  began  to  buy  Swedish 
ores,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  new 
American  tariff  will  encourage  this  trade. 

"The  timber  resources  of  Sweden  are 
the  second  string  to  the  Swedish  bow.  It 
is  a  startling  fact  that  forests  cover  52  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  Fin- 
land and  Livonia  are  the  only  parts  of 
Europe  which  exceed  this  proportion.  The 
forests  cover  about  53  million  acres,  or 
83,000  square  miles.  No  less  than  16  per 
'i  tit.  of  the  world  trade  in  sawn  or  hewn 
timber  in  recent  years  has  belonged  to 
Sweden,  and  the  proportion  some  years  ago 
was  evt  n  larger.  Exports  are  exceeded  in 
quantity  by  those  of  Russia,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  United  States.  Probably,  too, 
Canada  will  overtake  Sweden  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. As  in  America,  the  Swedish  forests 
are  becoming  yearly  smaller.  Sawmills  have 
Levied  too  heavy  a  tribute  upon  the  timber 
of  the  country,  while  there  has  been  much 
waste,  and  upkeep  has  been  neglected 
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SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 


Onr  new  "  Universal  Style  ■  combines  n  pleasing,  endur- 
inn  design,  with  laiest  practical  improvements  in  con- 
st ruction.  Adapted  for  home  or  office  library;  beautifully 
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MILKMEN  BELIEVE  IN 
H0LSTEIN  COWS'  MILK 

Here  is  what  one  milkman  says: 

"It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  testify  to  the  life-saving  qualities  of 
Holstein  Milk  for  babies  and  invalids.  In  the  twenty  years 
in  succession  that  I  have  retailed  Holstein  Milk  in  our  town, 
I  had  many  a  hard  battle  with  the  doctors,  but  always  won 
against  prejudice.  In  all  the  twenty  years  my  customers 
never  lost  a  baby,  and  \\h<  n  1  snid  my  milk  route,  people 
came  past  mi'k  wagons  and  private  dairies  lo  ray  faim  to 
get  Holstein  Milk  for  their  children.  It  is  generally  known 
here  that  Holstein  Milk  imparts s-rength  and  has  the  ele- 
ments required  to  feed  and  nouiish  a  child.  I  can  give,  by  the 
score,  names  of  people  who  will  testify  from  actual  experi- 
ence to  the  good  effects  of  Holstein  Milk." 

This  endorsement  seems  to  us  to  ring  true. 

The  day  of  enlightenment  has  come.  Everywhere  the 
leading  physicians  say:  "Use  Holstein  Cows'  Milk."  If 
yonr  baby  is  not  thriving  or  it  you  have  an  invalid  or  a  con- 
valescent  about  you.  try  Purebred  Holstein  Cows'  Milk. 
Improvement  will  follow  its  use. 

Your  milkman  should  supply  you,  but.  if  he  cannot  do  so. 
write  us,  giving  his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  help  you 
get  it  near  at  hand. 

Send  for  our  FREE  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk." 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

29L  American  Building, 


ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  517) 

study  across  the  bridge.  Murphy  knew 
that  McCooey  could  have  been  brought 
around  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  witli- 
niil  much  trouble,  but,  tho  one  or  two 
friends  of  the  Tammany  boss  who  were 
convinced,  as  he  was,  that  the  nomination 
of  MoCall  would  invite  disaster  at  the 
polls  told  him  that  this  was  a  time  when 
he  should  assert  himself  as  a  boss,  Murphy 
declined  to  act  against  the  wishes  of  the 
organized  Democrats  in  Brooklyn,  which 
was  Gaynor's  home.  At  that  the  slate 
came  near  being  smashed  five  minutes 
before  the  <  it y  convention  was  called  to 
order. 

The  foresight  of  Murphy  is  not  based 
on  intuition  altogether.  Murphy  before 
a  campaign  maintains  what  some  of  his 
friends  characterize  as  a  secret  service, 
placed  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  public  sentiment  among  voters 
in  all  walks  of  life.  He  never  trusts  the 
opinion  of  his  political  advisers  on  this 
subject.  The  politicians  who  consort 
with  Murphy  at  Delmonico's  tell  of 
meeting  the  most  surprizing  sort  of  men  in 
elevators  and  in  the  corridor  adjoining 
Room  4  on  the  second  floor.  There  are 
bankers,  business  men,  lawyers,  teachers, 
men  drawn  from  every  walk  of  life,  who 
could  have  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  intricate  business  of  running  a  politi- 
cal machine.  They  are  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  Boss  Murphy. 


A    NEGRO    GIRL'S    MISSION    TO 
ZULULAND 

A  1  THEN  Julia  Smith  was  a  piccaninny  in 
^  *  a  little  negro-school  in  "ole  Virginny" 
she  read  in  her  geography  of  the  savage 
people  in  Central  Africa,  the  home  of  her 
ancestors,  and  wished  that  she  could  some 
day  go  there  and  teach  them  some  of  the 
things  she  was  learning.  She  told  her 
dreams  to  an  old  clergyman,  and  he  said: 
"Julia,  if  you  will  go  to  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, I  will  see  that  you  are  provided  with 
the  means  to  become  a  missionary  when 
you  graduate."  Julia  went  to  Hampton 
and  graduated,  but  the  old  preacher  did 
not  have  to  help  her.  At  the  school  she 
met  Prince  Madikane  Quandiyane  Cele,  a 
Zulu,  who  was  studying  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary; they  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
were  married  four  months  ago,  and  now 
they  are  going  to  Zululand,  where  the 
Prince  will  teach  the  men  and  boys  to  read 
and  write  and  build  houses  and  make 
wagons  and  implements,  and  Julia  will  in- 
struct the  women-folk  in  the  elementary 
household  arts.  Her  friends  say  that  being 
called  Princess  Madikane  Quandiyane  Cele 
does  not  turn  Julia's  head  a  bit.  We  find 
the  story  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

They  have  the  means  for  the  school. 
Cele  has  learned  shrewdness  in  the  ten 
years  since  his  father  sent  him,  a  frightened 
little  Zulu  boy,  who  couldn't  speak  a  word 
of  the  English  language,  in  the  big  ship 
to  learn  white  men's  ways  and  how  to  be 


ARROW  SHIRTS 

The  ARROW  label  marks  the  shirt  that  combines 
style  and  service.  It  is  your  guarantee  that  the  gar- 
ment is  made  of  durable,  color-fast  fabrics,  in  such  a 
careful,  thorough  way  that  its  makers  Red  LM  %1 5Q 
depend  upon  its  good  qualities  to  sell  Black  «*  92.00 
you  another  shirt  with  the  same  label.    Blue $2. 50 to $10. 00 

CLUETT,PEABODY  &  CO., Inc.,  Makers  qf ARROW  COLLARS,  TROY,  N.Y- 
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A.J  f  Address  Meetings — 

He  Will       )  Make  After -Dinner  Speeches — 

Te.ch  Yo«  \  Propose  Toasts— 

Howf       I  Tell  Entertaining  Stories- 

and  all,  without  fear  and  trembling.  Every  professional  and  business  man  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
speak  in  public.  Political  meetings,  fraternal  gatherings,  dinners,  etc.,  make  insistent  demands  upon 
him,  and  afford  endless  opportunities  and  requests  for  appropriate  speech. 

Are  you  able  to  appear  to  advantage  upon  such   occasions  ?     Can  you  "say  your  say"  in  earnest, 
concise,  and  convincing  language  ?  • 


Grenville  Kleiser's  Personal  Mail  Course  in 
Public  Speaking  Actually  Teaches  You  How 

Simple!    You  can  carry  a  lesson  in  vour  pocket  until  you  get  it  into  your  head ! 

The  Cost  ?    There's  a  special  class  being  formed  now  which  will  save  you  an  advance  in  price. 
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Peerless  Junior 
Price  $352°        Check  Writer 

aves  time  &  loss 

Like  the  $65.00  Peerless  Check  Writer,  here  is  another  remarkable 
success.  The  adoption  in  1912  and  '13  of  the  Peerless  Check  Writer 
by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Western 
Electric  Co.,  and  leading  banks  and  business  houses  the  country 
over,    marked    a    revolution     in    standards    of    check    protection. 
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The  Peerless  time-saving  means  direct 
economy,  while  at  the  same  time  its  exact- 
ness to  the  cent  gives  closer  protection. 
Everybody  recognizes  the  advantage  in 
making  the  old  tried  and  safe  protective 
imprint  exact  to  the  cent  as  the  Peerless 
does,  and  placing  it  in  the  amount  line  of 
the  check  where  it  must  be  read  by  the 
paying  teller.  Add  the  convenience  of  the 
Peerless  Check  Writer  in  size  and  weight, 
in  inking  and  cleaning  arrangements,  its 
correctness  in  design  and  construction; 
and  explanation  of  its  success  is  easy. 


PEERLESS  CHECK  PROTECTING  CO.,  Rocbeiter,  N.Y. 
□  Send  us  full  information. 
3  Kindly  give  us  a  free  trial  of  the  Peerless 
Junior  Check  Writer. 


The  new  $35.00  Peerless  Junior  has  every 
one  of  these  advantages.  Like  the  Peer- 
less, the  Junior  is  so  simple  in  operation 
that  anyone  can  use  it  at  once.  It  is  simple 
in  construction,  and  its  easy  cleaning  and 
inking  always  assure  clear  and  indelible 
impressions.  The  only  essential  difference 
in  the  two  machines  is  in  speed  capacity, 
yet  the  Peerless  Junior  is  the  fastest  means 
of  tvrttint  and  protecting  checks  other  than  the 
$65.00  Peerless  Check  Writer. 

THE  PROTECTION 

given  by  the  PeerUie  Junior  la  Identical  with  that 
of  the  higher  priced  Peerless  Atan  Investment  email 
enough  lor  any  maker  of  checks  the  new  model  pro- 
vides the  unrivaled  Peerless  protection  used  by  the 
biggest  businesses  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  will  pay  yon  to  Investigate.  There  Is  no  other 
"Just  as  good."  Write  for  full  Information,  or,  bet- 
ter, *free  trial. 


"de  mos'  wisest  man  in  Zululand."  Con- 
sequently he  has  gone  methodically  to 
work  and  got  a  board  of  trustees,  Oomposed 
of  such  men  as  Clarence  Celsey,  of  the 
Yale  Corporation;  A.  S.  Friseel,  brother  of 
the  head  of  Hampton  Institute;  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard  (who  gave  the  first  dona- 
tion toward  Cele's  school),  and  William 
Jay  Schieffelin,  of  New  York.  Through 
them  the  money  is  assured. 

Julia  is  a  serious,  plump,  steady-eyed 
young  person,  who  looks  forward  to  her 
new  life  with  calmness  and  confidence,  al- 
beit the  old  father  to  whom  her  husband 
is  taking  her  is  a  reformed  polygamist. 
He  was  once  a  mighty  prince  in  Zululand. 
was  this  old  savage,  and,  as  became  hie 
dignity,  he  had  many  wives.  But  he  had 
a  yearning  for  greater  wisdom  and,  hearing 
that  there  were  white  men  in  the  land  who 
could  give  him  wisdom,  he  traveled  many 
leagues  to  sit  at  their  feet.  The}'  were  mis- 
sionaries, these  white  men,  and  through 
them  he  became  a  Christian — so  much  a 
Christian  that  he  renounced  his  princedom 
and  turned  missionary.  He  put  away  his 
wives,  all  except  Cele's  mother. 

"My  mother  was  the  youngest  and  the 
prettiest;  that  is  why  he  kept  her,"  Cele 
explained   yesterdav    ;  matter-of-fact 

way. 

Great  ch.  0  :  a  .  come  through  the 
white  missionaries  to  the  section  of  Zulu- 
land  once  ruled  over  by  Cele's  father. 
and  yet,  Cele  says,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  people  if  the  whites  had 
never  come  there  at  all. 

"My  people  were  once  de  mos'  happiest 
people  in  dis  worl',"  he  said,  "an'  now 
dey  are  de  mos'  miserablest.     Fifty  yeahs 


Classified    Columns 


REAL    ESTATE— FARMS 


THE    GOLD    COAST    OF    FLORIDA. 
The  groves  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  laden 
with  golden  spheres  bring  real  gold  to  the 
growers.      You  cannot  mine  for  the  metal 
here,  but  golden  returns  are  annually  had 
from  cultivating  the  deep  rich  soil,  under  a 
winter  sun,  ripening  products  in  midwinter. 
Celery  yielding  900  to  1000  crates  the  acre— 
Cabbage  yielding  200  crates  to  the  acre — 
Strawberries  continuous  in  bearing  Novem- 
ber to  June — 
There  is  gold  to  be  had  by  intelligent  effort 
on  those  soils.    We  will  tell  you  how. 
I.   A.    PRIDE,    General    Industrial   Agent, 
Seaboard    Air    Line    Railway,    Suite    361, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  400 
acres  pine  timber,  rustic  hotel,  cottages,  etc. 
Fifteen  years  family  and  tourist  patronage. 
Owner  retiring.  £30,000.  on  terms.  Address, 
Sec'y,  701  Kittredge  Bldg.,    Denver,  Colo. 


For  Sale — 4000  acres  of  timber,  fruit  and  pas- 
ture land  watered  by  three  creeks.  Situated  in 
Houston  County.  Tenn.,  on  L.&  N.  Railroad. 
Mint  be  sold  as  sale  in  liquidation  has 
been  ordered.  Address  John  Sti  es,  Pres. 
Louisville  Trust  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BIO  OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT  YOU 
in  the  Southern  Railway  Territory.  Land 
fl5  an  acre  up.  No  long  winters,  drouths 
or  blizzards.  Apples,  truck,  poultry  and 
livestock  are  making  farmers  rich.  "Southern 
Field  '  Magazine  and  all  facts  free.  M.  V 
Richards  Land  and  Ind.  Agt..  Southern 
Railway,  Rorjn  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PLAYS-ENTERTAINMENTS 

Plays, Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologue      1 1 
aloKue*.  Speak<  :  lokes, 

Kecitations.Tableaux 
Kntertainments  for  all  occasion        \I 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  Pre*     II 
Co.,  Depi.  34,  Chicago. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  (thole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  \<<r  their  berwjit.  • 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  I.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgeiy  h >r  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers*'  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.     Highest  references. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coi.rman.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  59.000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  ;-ent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  lti  years. 
Address  Chandi.bb  &  Chandi.ee.  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,    Washington.   D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
hooks  with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  pet  patent  or  no  fee.  K.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  I)   C 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


( ;  K  N  1 1  I  N  E    TYPEW  R  IT F. R     I 
GAINS.no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms     Write  i 
hargaii  Instrated catalogue  10  I.  I. 

Peabody,  286  Devonshire  Si     I  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  fur- 
nish information  as  to  where  dogs 
of  various  breedsmay  be  purchased. 
Address  Mgr.  Kennel  Directory, 
Literary  Digest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted— A  woman  as  Fieid  Secretary  to  form 
Child  Life  Chapters.  Position  demands  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  and  pays  upwards  of 
$1000  00  a  year.  Address.  American  Institute 
of  Child  Life,  1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Teachers  for  Schools  and  Colleges  throughout 
the  South.  All  departments.  Best  patron- 
age. Three  agencies,  one  enrollment,  guar- 
anteed service.  Established  1892.  Enroll 
now.  Sheridans  Teachers  Agencies,  Green- 
wood, S.C.,    Atlanta,  Ga.,    Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Summer  Homes  Wanted 

Now  is  the  time  to  offer  your  seashore  cottage 
— your  mountain  bungalow — your  farm-land 
home,  etc.,  for  rent  or  sale. 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

People  seeking  summer  homes  make  their  plans  in 
the  early  spring.  You  should  be  ready  to  tell  these 
seekers  just  what  you  have.  OUR  REAL-ESTATE 
DIRECTORY  has  been  the  means  of  disposing 
of  several  large  and  valuable  properties.  This 
DIRECTORY  will  appear  in  the  issue  dated  April 
4th  and  will  feature  SUMMER-HOME  ADVER- 
TISING. Write  immediately  for  information, 
rates,  etc.,  to 

Real-Estate  Directory  of  The  [iterdry  Digest 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Smoke  3  Free 
and  Prove  It  f  orYourself ! 

No  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be  to  satisfy  your 
cigar  taste — no  matter  how  many  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  and  grades  of  cigars  you  ha  .e  tried  in 
a  vain  search  for  YOUR  "one  perfect  smoke'  —  \  ou 
have  a  NEW  pleasure  and  a  DELIGHTFUL  SUR- 
PRISE coming  to  you  when  you  "light  up"  your  first 
Gold  Armor  All  Ha.ana  Cuban  hand-made  Cigarl 

I  too,  had  searched  in  vain — I  had  almost  reached  the 
conclusion  that  MY  cigar  taste  COULDN'T  be  satisfied.      _ 
But  patience  was  rewarded — I  found  MY  smoke  at  last.  \g 
I  located  the  maker  in  Florida  and   bought   an  in-    ^0< 
terest  in  the  factory,    enlarged    and    modernized 
it  in   every  way,  and    NOW  we're  selling   our 
big  output  direct  to  the   most  discriminating 
smokers  throughout  all  America. 

Hand-Made  in  Florida 


.*«  I 


By  Cuban  L 

No  one  else  can  make  cigu.  ,  i 

native  born  Cuban — it  is  an  an.  and  a 
science  with  him.     Every  cigar  we  sell 
is  hand-made  by  skilled  Cuban  labor 
from  the  Choicest  Cuban  leaf — richly 
fragrant,  cool  and   mellow.    The  to- 
bacco is  the  best  that  grows  in  Cuba 
— the  semi-tropical  climate  of  Flor- 
ida, holds  in  the    leaf   its    original 
fragrance,  aroma  and  NATURAL 
moisture.    AH  these  favorable  con- 
ditions combine  to  produce  in  my 
line   of  Armor  Brand   Cigars  the 
most  delightful,    most    satisfying 
smokes  that  ever  left  a  factory  I 


«tw?i 


Sold  Direct-to-You  at  About 
One  -Third  Actual  Value  — 
Every  Box  Sent  on  Approval 

I  make  Armor  Brand  cigars  in  five 
shapes  and  siz -s.  These  cigars  I 
claim  are  BETTKR  than  any  10c  to 
25c  cigars  sold  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica— but  I  stll  them  to  you  at  only 
4}-£c  to  lie  each  iu  lots  of  50. 

Every  box  gof  s  hy  prepaid  pxpress 
with  privilege  of  smokingTWELVE 
from  each  box,  and  if  they  don't 
satisfy  you  COMPLETELY  send 
them  back  at  my  expense  and  the 
test  has  cost  you  nothing. 

Write  for  Sample  Box 

I  want  to  send  you  three  of  my 
cigars  as  a  sort  of  'Introduction. 
Send  me  10c  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  I'll  send  you  a  sample 
box  of  three  such  cigars  as  you 
couldn'tduplicate  for35c  in  ANY 
cigar  store  in  the  land  !  Specify 
strength  desired  and  I'll  lend 
three  different  shapes,  postpaid, 
and  a  copy  of  illustrated  booklet 
**My  Personal  M-'Ssage,"  contain- 
ing the  most  liberal,  quality- 
proving  cigar  offer  ever  known. 
Just  say  '  Send  sample  box  of 
three  cigars  and  illustrated  book- 
let." Usp  your  busness  station- 
ery, enclose  10c  stamps  and  mail  to 

RANDOLPH   ROSE 
501  York  St.,  Newport,  Kentucky 


s<; 
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This 
is 


I'll  bet  you 

can't     match 

it  anywhere 

for    a    quarter 

straight.    On  my 

factory-to-smoker 

plan    you    get    it 

for  only  lie. 


Music-Roll  Prices  SMASHH 

Think  of  it !  2,000  selections  to  choose  from  at  45  to  50f> 
_ofY  regular  list  pricesf  88-note  (only)  rolls  in  Popular, 

Standard,     Oper 


Any  4,  $2 :  or  6  for  $3 

Send  money  order  for  your 
choice  of  this  "special"  list — 
each  roll  in  imitation  leather 
box— prepaid  and  guaranteed. 
Valse  de  Concert,  Butterfly 
Waltz, Napoleons  Last  Charge, 
Bohemian  Girl  (Then  You'll 
Remember  Me),  You  Made  Me 
Love  You,  American  Tango, 
Puckeye  Rag,  Where  the  River 
Shannon  Flows,  Old  Folk 
Songs  (l.Last  Rose  of  Summer; 
Annie  Laurie),  Moonlight 
on  the  Hudson. 


Send 
for  your 
CATALOG 


o 


atic  and  Classic 
music  —  everyone 
unique  for  ex- 
quisite arrange- 
ment. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Our  68-page  Cat- 
alog enables  you 
to  choose  4,  6  or 
10  choice  pieces 
for  next  to  cost 
prices— or  buy  any 
of  2,000  rolls  at 
one  -  half  saving. 
Prompt,  guaran- 
teed service.  Send 
now  for  68-page 
free  Catalog. 

A.C.  Consumers  Music  Co. 

Station  C,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  j 


ago,  bofo'  de  w'ito  folks  came,  dey  bad 
everyt'ing  dey  wanted.  Dey  wo'  no  does 
an'  wanted  none.  De  air  was  warm  an' 
de  sun  shone.  Dey  had  Ian',  an'  didn'1 
nab  to  wo'k,  i'o'  t'ings  grew  <>l>  dem- 
eelves.  Den  de  w'ite  folks  came  an'  look 
de  Ian',  an'  put  my  people  to  wo'k,  an' 
made  dem  want  t'ings  dey  didn't  know 
was  in  de  woiT  befo'.  An'  de  British, 
who  came  first,  an'  own  Zululand,  dey 
had  no  missionary  spirit.  Dey  wo'k  de 
Zulus  all  de  time,  dos  to  make  demselves 
rich." 

It  took  Cele  some  time  to  get  used  to 
the  white  man's  unaccountable  tendency 
to  work  and  make  others  work.  His  first 
grudge  against  America  was  that,  whereas 
he  was  induced  to  come  here  by  the 
representation  that  he  could  sit  in  a  chair 
and  rock  to  and  fro  and  become  a  very 
wise  man,  he  was  immediately  put  to 
work  on  reaching  Hampton.  Thus  did 
Adam's  curse  descend  upon  him,  and  now 
he  and  his  wife  are  going  to  his  native 
land  to  perpetuate  the  curse  there. 

"Dey  mus'  wo'k;  it  is  better  dat  dey 
learn  to  do  it  well,"  says  the  missionary 
prince  philosophically. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Next  Question. — Matjd — "  Is  Gertie 
Smithers  a  friend  of  yours?  " 

Bertha — "  Yes.  What  has  she  been  say- 
ing about  me?  " — Judge. 


Plea  in  Equity. — A  Baltimore  man,  Mr. 
Hogshead,  has  applied  to  have  his  name 
changed.  He  claims  that  the  name 
Hogshead  makes  him  a  butt. — Boston 
Transcript. 


They  Try,  Anyhow. — "  Do  you  think 
women  are  quite  fair  to  men?  " 

"  From  the  amount  of  make-up  they 
buy  and  use  I  am  sure  they  try  to  be." — 
Houston  Post. 


Godsend. — He—"  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  I  can  never  manage  to  be  alone  with 
you?  " 

She — "  It  must  be  an  act  of  Providence." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Give- Away. — "  What  made  you  think 
Mr.  Lovetwet  had  been  drinking?  " 

"  Why,  when  the  charlotte  russe  was 
set  before  him  he  tried  to  blow  off  the 
foam." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


M.  D.'s  First  Wish.—"  What  is  your 
greatest  wish,  Doctor,  now  that  you  have 
successfully  passed  for  your  degree?  " 

Young  Doctor — "  To  put  '  Dr.'  before 
my  own  name,  and  '  Dr.'  after  the  name  of 
other  people." — Life. 


Crude  Work. — Doctor — "  I  hear  the  op- 
eration lately  performed  by  Dr.  Cutem  was 
a  botch." 

Friend — "  Why,  1  understood  the  pa- 
tient was  completely  cured  by  it." 

Doctor  (loftily) — "  1  am  not  speaking 
of  its  effects  on  the  patient,  but  of  the  way 
the  operation  was  performed." — Baltimore 
American. 
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You,  too,  can  outwit 

winter  and  revel  in  the 
sunshine  and  outdoor 
fun  of  that  bracing 
five-day  trip  on  10,600 
ton 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

New  York  to  New  Orleans 

$40-00  «g  $70.00 


ROUND 
TRIP 

Including  meals  and  berth  on  ship. 
Choice  of  rail  —  one  way,  same  fare. 

Connection  at  New  Orleans  with 

"Sunset  Limited" 

Every  Day— No  Extra  Fare 
Solid  Pullman  Train 

New  Orleans  to  California 

Rock  ballasted  roadbed,  oil  burning  locomo- 
tives, automatic  electric  block  signals.  Through 
dining  car.     Write  for  information. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Room  31,  366  Broadway,  at  Franklin  St. 

New  York  City 

39  B'way,  near  Rector  St.   1158  B'way,  at  27th  St. 
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LIVE  OIL  1 
GRAPE ! 


"Nature's  Food"    in  Capsule  Fc  m 

The  first  pressing  of  the  purest  Italian  Olive 
Oil  contains  nearly  100%  nutritive  matter,  while 
eggs  give  but  12%,  In  OLIVE  OIL  GRAPE 
you  get  the  purest  quality,  full  value,  without 
the  taste.  Handy  for  desk  or  home.  Ideal  as 
a  tissue  builder. 

100  Capsules  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
Literature  on  the  use  of  Olive  Oil  free  on  application 

GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO.,  J^-feS 

Makers  of  Ricinol-Grape  Castor  Oil 
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BUFFALO 

UI1M 

Shirks 

-mm- 


is  NATURE'S  GREAT  AND 
SIMPLE  AID  IN  combating  and 
forestalling  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid  and  other  insidious  blood 
poisons.  This  great  solvent  elim- 
inates these  poisons  by  casting  them 
off  from  the  system  in  NATURE'S 
OWN  WAY  I 

The  Whole  World  Bows  to 
Medical  Science! 

Read  the  appreciative  words  of  testi- 
mony and  tribute  bestowed  upon  this 
great  Water,  as  voiced  in  the  frank 
though  eloquent  statements  presented 
herewith  by  members  of  the  Medical 
Fraternity,  in  themselves  of  the  highest 
and  most  unimpeachable  standing  1 

Dr.  Stuart  McGuire.  Richmond, Va., 
Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Home, 
Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College 
of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.:  "In 
cases  of  Headache  from  lithaemia,  of 
headache  from  passive  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  of  strangury  from  concen- 
trated urine  and  a  host  of  other  ills,  I 
always  advise  Buffalo  Lithia  Water." 

OEORGE  BEN  JOHNSTON.  M.  D..  LL.  D., 
Richmond,  Va.,  Ex-President  Southern  Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex -President 
Virginia  Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia:  "If  1  were  asked  what  mineral  water 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  Buffalo  Lithia.  In  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia  and 
the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and 
lasting.  *  *  *  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis 
and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many 
cured.  1  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating.  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers 
of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known 
its  long-continued  use  to  permanently  break  up 
the  gravel-forming  habit.  ' 

The  late  HUNTER  McGUIRE.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
Ex -President  American  Medical  Association 
and  of  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Late  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va., 
etc.,  said  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water:  "I  know 
from  constant  use  of  it  personally  and  in  practice 
that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use  are  far 
beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  analysis  given.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial 
agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science 
or  its  elements  are  so  delicately  combined  in 
Nature's  laboratory  that  they  defy  the  utmost 
skill  »l  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their 
power." 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  U  sold  by  all  drugguta 
and    everywhere   mineral  waters  axe  sold. 

BOFtALO  LiTHtA  SPRINGS 


SPRINGS.  VlRtHMA 


One  Instance.—  Peroonallj  we  tr\  to 
believe  that  progress  never  makes  any  mis- 
takes; but  we  often  wonder  why  finger- 
bowlfi    were    invented    alter   forks.      Dallas 

s. 


f^ 


Nothing  Doing. — Hoi  si  w  n  i   |  reading  m 

her  grandmother's  cherished  cook-book) — 

"Poor  man's  Cake. — Take  seven   eggs — " 

[Stops  suddenly  and  closes  the  hook.) — 

York  Evening  Post. 


Going  Up. — H awkkii  -"One  pennj  the 
dying  duck.  The  dying  duck,  one  penny, 
one  penny  each." 

Deaf  Lady  Purchaser — "  How  much 
are  they?  " 

Hawker — "  Tuppence  each,  lydy." — 
The  Tathr. 


Unappreciated. — Katherine's  uncle  had 
come  to  pay  them  a  visit.  After  the  first 
greetings  were  over  and  he  was  comfortably 
seated  with  little  Catherine  on  hisjaiee,  he 
asked,  as  uncles  often  do,  if  she  were  "  a 
good  little  girl." 

'  Yes,  but  nobody  knows  it,"  was 
Katherine's  prompt  answer. — Delineator. 


Down  to  Business. — "  Now,  sir,"  said 
the  persuasive  philanthropist,  "  we  want 
you  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  big  meeting 
which  we  are  to  hold." 

"  How  much?  "  inquired  Mr.  Cassius 
Chex,  wearily. 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you." 

"  How    much    is    the    deficit    that    you 
expect     my     subscription     to     meet?  " 
Washington  Star. 


Even. — A  small  boy  had  been  given  a 
penny  with  a  hole  in  it.  Handing  it  to  a 
still  smaller  companion,  he  said : 

"  Jimmie,  1  dare  you  to  go  into  thai 
store  and  buy  something  with  this  penny." 

Jimmie  was  quite  willing.  Entering 
boldly,  he  said: 

"  I  want  a  doughnut."  And,  taking  it. 
he  hastily  presented  the  penny. 

"  Here,"  said  the  clerk,  "  this  penny  has 
a  hole  in  it." 

"  So    has    the    doughnut,"    announced 
Jimmy,     triumphantly     holding    it     up. 
I)i  lineator. 

Overlooked. — A  lawyer  for  a  railwaj 
company  once  had  to  defend  his  emplo.\  ers 
from  the  charge  of  negligence  in  the  case 

of  a  farmer  whose  produce-cart  was  de- 
molished at  a  grade  crossing,  noi  without 
bodily  injury  to  the  tanner  himself,  who 
was  driving. 

The  accident  happened  at  night  and  the 
principal  witness  was  an  old  colored  man 
who  was  on  guard  armed  with  a  lantern 
to  signal  the  approach  of  trains. 

"Now,  John,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  did 
you  swing  your  lantern  when  yon  Ba\*  the 
cart  coming?  " 

Yassir,  I  sut'nlv  did,  suli.  I  done  swung 
dat  lantern  right  crost  de  road." 

On  the  strength  of  this  testimony  the 
lawyer  won  his  case.  lie  took  occ.-ision  to 
thank  I  lie  w  it  ness. 

"  Much  obleeged  to  ><>',  Morse  Torm," 

replied  thai    worthy.     "  I'se  pow'ful  glad    I 

could  hep  yo\     Mut    I   was  plumb  Bcairl 

dat     other     lawyer    gwine     a\     me     ef    dat 

lantern  was  lit."     iVetc  )'urk  Evening  I'ost. 
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WHAT  we  have  learned 
in  seventy  years'  leadership 
in  catering  to  the  keenest  candy 
taste  in  America  is  summed  up  in 


Sampler 


Ten  minutes  with  a  Sampler  Package 
will  make  you  familiar  with  our  best  in 
many  kinds  of  sweets.  Can  be  bought  in 
the  thousands  of  stores  that  are  sales 
agents  for  Whitman's — convenient  to 
almost  everybody  in  the  land. 

If  you  don't  know  your  Whitman 
agent,  send  a  dollar  for  a  Sampler. 
Seventeen  ounces  net,  $1.00. 
Large  Package,  $2. 00.  (More  in 
the  extreme  west  and  Canada.) 

Write  for  "List  of  Good  Things. " 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc. 
Philadelphia 

Makers  off^S^S^  Instantaneous 
Chocolate  and  Marshmallow   Whip 


^ 


Whi 


Mf/      You  can  buy  this   beautiful 

58?  f     Morris  chair  direct  from  our 

B I    factory  at  half  the  price   asked 

nl  f    at  retail  stores.    We  build  it  in 

MS  I    four  sections -ship  it  to  you  at 

SB  I    knock-down  freight  rates  in  com- 

Mp  J    pact  crate. 

1    E 

I 


Mail 
Postal 

For  This 
Catalog 


Buy  Direct— Save  $8.55 

You    pay    unly    for    materials,   workmanship, 
etc.,  plus  the  one  usual    small  profit   to  us. 
We    save  you    all     other    unnecessary  ex- 
penses.    We  sell  from  our  catalog 
only  and  ship  from  our  own  fac- 
tories  direct  to 
you.     Back   of 
this  chair  and 
every     other 


piece  le  our 

guarantee.     I  f 

you  are  not  satisfied 

at  any  time  within  a  full 

year,   you  may  ship  it   back, 

we  immediately  refund  your 

money,    including     freight. 

Only 

$8.95  In  Four  Sections 

Select  Quartered  WHITE  Oak.  lluilt  with  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  old  master  cabinet  makers— possessing  an  indi- 
viduality and  artistic  charm  befitting  the  home  of  quality, 
biight  different  shades  of  finish.    Imperial  leather  cushions. 

New  1914  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  over  400  other  beautiful  examples  of  Come-Fackt 
craftsmanship  in  living,  dining,  bedroom  and  den  furniture 
—in  sections  -at  30%  to  60%  savings.    Sent  free— postpaid 

Come-Packt  Furniture  Co.,  319  Dorr  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


March  7,  1914 

Musical  Query.— Another  thing  wi>  don't 
understand  about  a  grand-opera  orchestra 

is  why  all  the  fiddlers  finish  at  the  same 
time  when  they  are  playing  different 
tunes. — Dallas  Xcws. 
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No  Such  Man. — Kitty — "  The  fortune- 
idler  said  that  the  man  I  marry  would  be 
rich,  handsome,  intellectual,  and  good." 

Widow  Wysk -"  All  !  so  she  told  you 
vou  would  have  four  husbands,  did  she?  " 

I>osto7)  Transcript. 


Testing  Him. — Musician — "  What's  the 
rent  of  this  room,  including  the  use  of  the 
piano?  " 

Landlady — "  I  can't  say  offhand.  You 
must  play  me  something  first." — London 
Opinion. 

One  on  Father. — "  Daughter,"  said  the 
father,  "  your  young  man,  Rawlings,  stays 
until  a  very  late  hour.  Has  not  your 
mother  said  something  to  you  about  this 
habit  of  his?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  the  daughter 
sweetly.  "  Mother  says  men  haven't  al- 
tered a  bit." — Ladies1  Home  Journal. 


A  Neat  Come-Back. — "  I  wish  I  had 
taken  my  mother's  advice  when  she 
begged  me  not  to  marry  you." 

"  Did  your  mother  try  to  keep  you  from 
marrying  me?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  how  I  have  wronged  that  woman!  " 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


An  Amateur. — "  Some  saintly  folk  in 
this  town  are  always  throwing  the  game 
of  poker  at  our  unoffending  head,"  says  a 
Georgia  editor.  "  We  want  to  say,  once 
for  all,  that  we  don't  know  the  game.  If 
we  had  known  it  we'd  be  richer,  at  this 
writing,  by  a  house,  and  lot,  a  gold  watch 
and  chain,  and  a  real  diamond  stud." — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


Not  His  Bunch. — A  Sunday-school  teach- 
er was  quizzing  her  class  of  boys  on  the 
strength  of  their  desire  for  righteousness. 

"  All  those  who  wish  to  go  to  heaven," 
she  said,  "  please  stand." 

All  got  to  their  feet  but  one  small  boy. 

"  Why,  Johnny,"  exclaimed  the  shocked 
teacher,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  want  to  go  to  heaven?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  Johnny  promptly. 
'  Not  if  that  bunch  is  going." — Delineator. 


A  Home-Thrust. — "  All  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  have  excellent  explanations 
for  their  position  in  life,"  said  the  Senator. 
"  A  tramp,  however,  came  under  my  obser- 
vation who  had  no  illusions  about  the 
cause  of  his  own  condition. 

"  A  fine-looking  and  fashionably  drest 
woman  had  just  alighted  from  her  limous- 
ine at  the  hotel  entrance,  and  was  suddenly 
approached  by  this  shabbily  drest  man 
who  requested  a  dime. 

"  No,  I  have  no  money  to  spare  for  you. 
I  do  not  see  why  an  able-bodied  man  like 
you  should  go  about  begging." 

'  I  s'pose,  ma'am,'  replied  the  lazy 
tramp,  '  it's  fer  about  the  same  reason 
that  a  healthy  woman  like  you  boards  at  a 
hotel  instead  of  keepin'  house.'  " — Harper's 
Magazine. 


STUDY    LAW 

/AT  HOME— BECOME  AN  LL.B.\ 

Only  Law  School  of  Its  Kind  in  America 


Special  and  Exclusive 
Features 

ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school 
In  the  United  States  conferring:  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws-LL.  B by  corre- 
spondence. ONLY  law  Bchool  in  U.  S.  con- 
ducting: standard  resident  school  and 
giving:  same  Instruction,  by  mail.  ONLY 
law  school  giving  over  4SO  class-room 
lectures  to  its  extension  students.  ONLY 
law  school  giving  a  full  3-year,  University 
Law  Course,  by  mail,  having  an  actual 
faculty  of  over  30  prominent  lawyers,  in 
active  practice.  ONLY  law  school  in  exist- 
ence giving  Complete  Course  In  Oratory 
and  Public  Speaking;,  in  conjunction  with 
its  law  course. 

Written  Bar  Guarantee 

We  give 
an  absolute 
written  guar- 
antee to  pre- 
pare out  stu- 
dents to  pass 
bar  examina- 
tions. 

The  Hamilton 
College  of  Law 
IS  a  regular, 
thoroughly 
recognized, 
bona-flde 
College  of 
Law  and  NOT 
OurDegreeBachelorofLaw.LL.B.  an  "institute," 
NOT  a  Diploma  or  Certificate  "correspond- 
ence school,"  etc.  It  occupies  the  entire  third 
floor  of  the  New  Advertising  Bklg.,  where  its 
large  and  commodious  resident  class- 
rooms and  executive  offices  are  located. 

Direct  From  Class-Room 

is  the  way  we  teach 
law.  We  are  the  only 
school  doing  this.  Our  system  of  teaching 
is  intensely  interesting — not  dull  and  dry  like 
the  average  law  course.  Our  system  of  con- 
ducting examinations  is  the  most  thorough, 
complete  and  expensive  (to  us)  of  any 
examinations  ever  given.  A  student  can,  if  he 
chooses,  take  part  of  our  course  by  mail 
and  finish  in  our  resident  school  where  he 
will  receive  full  credit  for  all  work  done  by 


mall.    Our  resident  school  Is  recognized 

by  all  stundard  law  schools  in  theUnited  Stales. 
The  Hamilton  College  of  Law  In  highly  en- 
domed  and  recommended  by  Government 
Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Law- 
yers, Graduates  and  Students.  We  have 
as  students  a  number  of  practicing  law\  ers 
(not  graduates  of  recognized  law  schools)  who 
are  now  earning  their  degree  of  LL.  B. 
Many  other  lawyers  are  using  this  course  as  a 
review.  A  prob'ite  Judge,  (one  of  our  active 
students)  says:  "I  am  delighted  with  the  course 
prescribed  and  your  meth'  dof  teaching  law.  It 
is  far  in  advance  of  what  I  expected  to  receive." 

Our  Law  Library 

consists  of  24 
volumes  of 
S  t  u  dent's 
Stan  dard 
Text  Book*, 
two  volumes, 
bound  t  o- 
gether  under 
one  cover 
making  a 
total  of  12l 
books.  These 
b.  oka  were 
prepared  at 
anenormous 
cost  especially  for  the  students  of  the  Hamilton 
College  of  Law,  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  law 
book  publishers  In  America.  This  is  the  only  set 
of  text  books  ever  prepared  exclusively  for  stud- 
ents' use.  We  would  be  t'ln.l  to  have  you  submit 
these  bo  ks  to  any  lawyer  or  judge  in  the  country 
and  get  his  opinion  regarding  them. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 

and  get  our  Big,  Beautifully  Illustrated  Prospec- 
tus and  complete  information.  Places  you  under  no 
obligations  whatever.  This  mav  mean  the  turning 
point  In  your  career. 


These  12  Volumes  are  Free  to  Students 


to  Student 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW, 

350  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:— Kindly  fend  me  your  Illustrated  Pros- 
pectus and  full  particulars  regarding  your  method 
of  teaching  law  by  mail. 


Name 


Address  . 


Write  plain  and  in  full 


Get  the  Most  Out  of  Life 


Get  this  Important  New  Book.  It  shows  you  How  To  be  sound  and 
happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  breakdown— How  To 
reconstruct  a  mismanaged  or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guid- 
ance along  the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of  unques- 
tioned authority. 

Tl-ijr  f-H?  A  I?  7" and  Blood-Veaselsi  Their 

*  nili    niliJ\M\  £      Care  and  Cure  and  the  Gen- 
eral Management  of  the  Body.   Byl.H.  HlRSCHFELD.M.D. 


7 


"Tells  in  clear,  understandable  English,  the  surprisingly  interesting  story 
of  the  human  heart,  atid  hnw  easily  it  may  be  kept  sound  without  sacrifice  of 
pleasure  or  money."— The  San  Francisco  Call.  "If  the  family  libran  consists  of 
but  two  or  three  books,  this  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  home."— Denver  News. 

Cloth  bound.   $1.25  net  at  Stores;  post-paid  by  the 
Publishers  for  $1.39. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  6  360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Next  to  having  a 
Powerful  Consti- 
tution, the  thing  to 
Know  is  How  To 
Manage  Well  With 
a  Poor  One. 

This  New  Book 
Will  Show  You  How 


Despite  A  Weak  Heart 


"People  who 
are  perplexed  over 
this  necessary  but 
difficult  aspect  of 
social  life,  will  find 
sensible  and  valu- 
able suggestions 
in  this  book."  — 
The  Standard, 
Chicago,  III. 


L-CONVERSATION-J 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 


A  new  and  widely  commended  book 
By  MARY  GREER  CON  KLIN 

"Books  like  this  perfectly  delightful  one,  simply  thrill  one 
with  the  imaginary  joys  of  conversation,  real  conversation, 
not  breathless  chatter  or  the  martyrdom  of  enduring  having 
somebody  talk  when  yau  want  to.  but  a  fair  and  even  deal, 
heart  and  mind  alert,  and  a  companion  for  whose  opinions 
you  really  care.  This  eminently  intelligent  book  has  so 
much  that  is  good  sense,  and  so  much  valuable  advice  to 
give  that  it  warms  the  heart  and  stirs  the  imagination."  — 
Elizabeth  Daingerjield,  in  the  Herald,  Lexington,  Ky. 

12mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  82c 


"  'Conversa- 
tion' shows  that 
its  author  has 
thought  deeply 
concerning  her 
theme,  and  follow- 
ed many  lines  in 
her  endeavor  to 
ascertain  why  talk 
is  so  seldom  worth 
while."  —  Detroit 

Free  Press.  , 

..e  of 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yorl 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory     Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


UrtfestSSCo 

in  the 
\CORLD 


March  11  and  April  11 

Duration   16  to  27  da>». 

Cost  $145-$175  op. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships  Cincinnati, 

ClfTtland,  Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31, 
1915.  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons')  throurb  the  Canal, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  — — 

Write  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  infornuxtion. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston. 

Pittsburgh.   Chicago.    New 

Orleans,  Minneapolis.  St. 

Louis.  San  Francisco, 

Montreal 


Babcock's  Tours 

Kurope$300to$1000.  No  Extras.  Small  Parties 
14th  year.    1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


EUROPE 

To  the  Mediterranean,  Riviera,  Italy, 
Spain,  Algeria,  Switzerland. 
Summer  Tours  to  British  Isles,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  North  Cape  and 
Russia.  New  Grand  Tours,  Pan-German 
Tour,  Russia  and  the  Caucasus.  May, 
June,  July. 

Small  parties  under  escort.    Everything 
of  t  he  best .     Frequent  depart  urea 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

In  the  beautiful  wisteria  season.  Mar.  5 
andApl.7.    Also  Siberia. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Wonderful  year'a  tour  (new)  begins  Any. 
19.    Other  tours  of  five  to  nine  months. 
Departures  Sept.  19  to  Jan.  7. 

Atk  for  llnoklet  desired 

RATMO.'Vn   A   HIIITCODin   CO. 

Boston     New  York       Phila.    San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Mediterranean  tours  to  Italy,  the  Ri- 
viera and  Switzerland.  Winter,  Spring 
and  Summer. 

Also  British  Isles  and  Northern  Coun- 
tries. Moderate  cost.  Best  management. 
Also  Pennion  TOUM  at  low  prices. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates,  f  1,625  and  *2,000.    Kirst- 
■liroughout.      Departures  Oct.  29, 
Jan.  21,  and  Feb.  25. 

Situ/for  Booklet  desired 
.-  •*  VVashincton  St..  Doctor] 

^J.GRIM  TOURS 

''llITCOMB  Co. 


irk,   Phila. 


,  Agents 
San  Fran. 


The  City  with  the 
miraculous  waters 

5  hours  from  Paris  on  the 

Paris. Lyon -Mediterranee  Ry, 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Splendid  new  hotels  and  comforta- 
ble pensions  at  moderate  rates. 

A  vacation  spent  at  Vichy  costs 
less  than  at  any  good  resort  in  the 
United  States. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  information 
from 

P.  L.  M.  GENERAL    AGENCY 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information. 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  Loudon,  England 


low  to  see 

zerland 


I 


Plan  your  trip  now  and 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
oir  official  Hotel  Guide. 
J  ustsend  1  oc  postage!  or 
"Parcel  No.  4s' 
Official 
Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 
«41  FlflhA»eniie.NewVork 


I 


Naples,  Italy,  Grand  Eden  Hotel 

Moderate  charges.     Best  of  comfort. 
Unique  for  its  garden.     Orange  and  lemon 
groves. 


Inter= 


Particulars  of  our  unique 
foreign  facilities  gratis. 
T"r»  iirn        Personal  service  is  our  spe 

IKAVtL      cialty.    Write  us  your  plans. 

"1-T.."  134  Salisbury  Square,       London,  Eng. 


tSWEDEN  AM.OtNMARIt/* 

SC  A  NOUN  AVI /VIM  TRAVELBOHEAU 

IO   BKOADWAy.CCNL.ACCNCV.   HlWyOSKdtl 


AGER  TOURS 


Small  select    parti<-«,  high    grade  travel. 

inclusive  prices.  Tll«  Orient  in  Feb.. 
March   and  April.      Summer  Tours  to  Rurope.  Mih 
noason.   Special  arrangements  for  private  parties  aurl 
indapandrat  travelers.     Write  for  booklets. 
J    \\m*  art!  tag  or  A  Co. ,  lOb  N.  Charles  bt..  UaJUaera 


The  Allurements™ 
^Foreign  Travel 


Heed  tin- call  of  the  German  "Vateriand"-  -the  historic  Rhine 
countrs ,  rich  in  nat  ural  beauty,  quaint  medieval  architecture 
and  leKendary  lore. 

Five  week  Vacation  Tour  to  LONDON,  PARIS 
and  BERLIN  including  Rhine  trio  only  $175.90. 
Sail  by  the  safe,  comfortable,  one  class  UI)  cabin  steamers 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

i;.i  11  nm.i  i->oiii  li:ini|.i  on-  Hi  .in.  11  Service 
Comfort  withoutluxury.    Delicious  meals. 
Send  10c  for  concise  travel  guide.  "HOW  TO  SEE  GER- 
MANY.   AUSTRIA    AND   SWITZERLAND."  by  P.  G.  L. 
Hilken — essential  in  planning  your  tour. 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 
160  S.Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via  Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL,  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CLARK'S 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


Splendid  new  routes, in- 
cluding new  series  Vaca  - 
tlon  Tours  at  Popular 
"rices  for  midsummer. 
High  class  tours,  small  mem- 
bership limit;  frequent  sailings  end  April  to 
July.    Rates  $2b0  up,  really  inclusive. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK, TIMES  BLDG..NEW  YORK 


ROYAL  TOURS  g&Sg 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  rle  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours ,  3Iotor  Tours  de  Luxe 
Royal  Tours,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


EUROPE 


Let  m  tell  you  abont  onr  tours' 
Sailing   May    16,    June  6 
and  27,    July  1. 
WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bid*-.,  Boiton 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Write  for  information  concerning  inex- 
pensive summer  tours.  JULIA  C. 
BR  ANN  AN,  1726  W.  iooth  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 


P|  TDHPF   Party  of  six  sails  April  25. 
twIW/r  Li  Delightful  route  including 
the  Dolomites.   Experienced  guidance.   Send 
for  itinerary.     Four  months,  $1000. 
Miss  AMES,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAUTAUQU 


$415  SSEnEr^To'u,  EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shclton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BUREAU  OF 

UniversityTravel 

The  best  tour  is  the  one  that  has  the  best 
leader,  it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

To  Greece.  Sail  Mch. 
14,Mch.28.   Leaders: 
Dr.  H.  H.  Powers, 
Dr.  H.  F.  Willard. 
To  Italy.    Sail  Mch. 
14,  Apr.  25. 

Leaders:  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  Dr.  Powers. 
To  Spain.    S.til  May  7. 

Leader:  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard. 
Continuations  to  Germany,  France,  England, 
Norway. 

1  lie  BallUUM) 

Constantinople! 
Greece.  Italy, 
Cent  pal   1  arope. 

l'nqtient  sailings, 
M,iv  23-July  11. 
All  our  best  leaders  are  available  for  our 
summer  tours, 

Sctnl  for  A  muruHcements, 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,   Mass. 


SPRING 
TOURS 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


European  Trips  forthe  Rough  SeasonEJS 


The  Quiet  SouthernTrack  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stopsat  AlglersfNorth  Africa), 
Naples  (Italy).  Patras  (Greece).Trleste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohcmlan  Watering 
Places, and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sight-seeing  trips  inevcryport.Frte  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.    Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Toon,  161  Devonshire   St..  Boston 


kflin  ITD'CJTOURS,  19th  Year 
lYUULXIV  »3)ContlnentalTour  June  2 

101  days,  $795.00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 

from  Paris  Sept.  5,  $420.00. 

Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI 70  to  $810 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 
248Wishmxlu*St  .  B.jius:  JIW  IVlkSl  .  h.  Y. 


EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map 
Johnson  Tonrt,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

LADY,  EXPERIENCED    TRAVELER 
planning   automobile   trip   in    Europe,    will 
take   three    passengers.     Price    $1000.     Ex 
elusive.     References.    Miss    Pantlihd,     64b' 
Euclid,  Cleveland. 


TOURS  ANYWHERE 

Flnt-Clam.  Comfort   and    Pefwion   See>k>e       The  best  of 

•verytblnt   a***!    under  ripen    ttmdmhlp.     Literature  ready 
THE   CHAUTAUQUA    rOC»4». 

A  WOMAN  OF  LARGE  EXPERIENCE 
in  foreign  travel  is  open  for  engagement  this 
spring  and  summer  with  small  party  desiring 
to  be  relieved  of  all  care.    Optional  itinerary. 

MRS.  W.  4M 
850  West  55th  Street  New  York  City 


HJ.'.IJMEU'y^t^.lllrlH 

Sail  in  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE  TOURS 
1 49  Tremont  St.  .  Boston ,  M  ass. 


SPRING  TOFR,  Apr.  2.  It.-Eng.  10  members. 
ORIENT,  May  23  Led  by  famous  Archeologist. 
REST  OK  El'KOPE.  June  20-24.    It.— Eng.   Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
I'NI  V  EKS1TT.  TRA  V  EL-MTl'DT.  III  II,  111  I  Mans,  N.Y. 

EUROPE— TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

Parties  sail  Spring  ami  Summer.        Tours  from   3l> 
Days  to  Three  Months.      Europe,  Scandinavia,  Eng- 
land.    Moderate  Cn«t.      Limited  Parties. 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W ,  Wilmington, Del. 


1  EUROPE  and  ORIENT 


33rd  Season—  Limited   Parties 

Exceptional   Advantages 

ni\Mniii>.  01, ENS  FALLS,  N.  T. 


EUROPE 


Short  Tours  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Al- 
geria, Tunisia,  etc. 
Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to  All  Parts 
of  Europe.  Complete  range  of  routes 
and  fares.  Exclusive  features. 
Highest  class  Tours  AnieiiT 
to  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  I  K  I  H  N 
The  Levant,  etc.  WillfcsiW  I 

Departures  March  and  April 
Smd  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway.  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


Match  ?.   1!)U 
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Touching.  A  teacher  trying  to  impress 
on  her  children  the  tightness  of  kindness 
toward  all  animals,  look  them  for  a  walk, 
to  bring  the  lesson  home  to  them. 

Hearing  a  scream  Prom  lit  He  Johnny, 
she  asked:  "  What's  the  matter,  Johnny?  ' 

"  I've  been  sitting  on  a  hornet,"  was  the 
tearful  response,  "and  I'm  afraid  I've 
hurt  the  poor  thing. " — Delineator. 


The  Vital  Question. — A  Chicago  business 
man,  with  many  relatives,  some  of  whom 
were  well-to-do  but  grasping,  recently 
sought  the  services  of  his  lawyer  to  draw 
up  his  will.  When,  after  much  labor,  the 
document  was  completed,  the  client  asked: 

"  Have  you  fixt  this  thing,  as  I  wished  it, 
tight  and  strong?  " 

"  I  have  done  my  best,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  client,  "  I  want 
to  ask  you  another  thing — not  profession- 
ally, however.  As  a  friend,  and  man  to 
man,  who  do  you  think  stands  the  best 
chance  of  getting  the  property  when  I  am 
gone?  " — Harper's  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 


February  21. — Prince  William  of  Wied  formally 
accepts   the   throne  of  Albania. 

Bandits  led  by  "White  Wolf."  the  Chinese 
outlaw,  -slay  1,300  men,  women,  and  children, 
when  they  sack  the  city  of  Linanchows, 
province  of  Nganhwei.  Among  those  killed 
was  Father  Rich,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary. 

February  23. — General  Villa,  the  Mexican 
Constitutionalist,  denies  charges  that  he  put 
W.  S.  Benton,  a  British  subject,  to  death 
without  full  justification. 


Domestic 

Washington 

February  20. — The  War  Department  recom- 
mends to  Congress "  the  development  of  a 
deeper  waterway  from  Lockport,  Illinois,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  cost 
$4,760,000. 
Colonel  Goethals  predicts  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  open  for  regular  service  not 
later  than  July   1. 

February  22. — The  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  begins  the  study  of  labor  conditions 
and  labor  disputes  in  other  countries  to  get 
data  which  may  lead  to  remedial  legislation 
in  America. 

Forest  flres  did  $192,000  damage  in  1913,  ac- 
cording to  figures  submitted  by  Chief  Forester 
Henry  S.  Graves. 


General 

February  19. — The  Moffat  Tunnel  Commission, 
of  Denver,  begins  preparations  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  6.4-mile  tunnel  through  the 
Continental  Divide,  which  will  shorten  the 
distance  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  by  92 
miles. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  widow  of  the 
novelist,  dies  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.     • 

February  20. — William  Lorimer.  once  expelled 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  announces 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  from 
Illinois. 

February  22. — Joseph  Fels,  the  single-tax  cham- 
pion, dies  in  Philadelphia. 

February  23. — Henry  M.  Teller.  ex-Senator 
from  Colorado  and  member  of  President 
Arthur's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
dies  at  Denver. 

February  24. — The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York  hands  down  a  decision 
granting  a  new  trial  to  ex-Police  Lieutenant 
Charles  Becker,  in  the  death-house  at  Sing 
Sing  for  the  murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal, 
a  gambler.  The  court  confirms  the  verdict 
of  the  four  "gunmen"  convicted  for  the  same 
crime. 

February  25. — Governor  Slaton,  of  Georgia, 
appoints  W.  S.  West  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Bacon. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  llie  correct  use 
o(  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  nil/  please  Item  in  r/iind  Unit  no  ntititi 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications 


"C.  M.  K.,"  Mobile.  Ala. -"Are  the  pro- 
nouns italicized  in  the  following  sentences 
used  properly,  and  if  SO,  please  cite  me  a  rule  of 
grammar  which  will  make  such  use  clear?  'The 
War  Department  has  no  objection  to  yow 
making,'  etc.  'The  idea  of  your  doing  such  a 
thing.'   '  Would  there  be  objection  to  nuj  giving  '.'  ' ' 

The  sentences  are  correct.  The  words  in  -inn 
{making,  doing,  giving)  are  noun-forms  of  verbs; 
they  should  have  in  the  sentence  the  construction 
of  nouns  in  every  respect  except  the  special 
function  of  a  verb  in  governing  an  object;  in  this 
respect  a  noun-form  of  a  verb  preserves  its 
verbal  power.  As  nouns,  then,  these  words,  when 
preceded  by  a  limiting  noun  or  pronoun,  must 
have  their  noun  or  pronoun  take  an  adjective 
form,  that  is,  go  into  the  genitive  (or  possessive) 
case.  What  there  is  no  objection  to  is  not  you  but 
the  making  of  something  by  you;  no  one  has  any 
idea  of  you,  but  of  the  doing  of  such  a  thing  by 
you;  I  ask  whether  there  would  be  objection  not 
to  me  but  to  the  giving  by  me.  In  ail  these  cases, 
the  verbal  noun  m  -ing  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
ceding preposition;  your  and  my  are  pronouns 
in  the  genitive  (or  possessive)  case  limiting  the 
nouns  making,  doing,  giving. 

"H.  B.,"  Davenport,  Iowa. — "Please  inform 
me  which  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct. 
'  The  absence  of  tufts  makes  it  a  comfortable  bed,' 
or  'The  absence  of  tufts  make  it  a  comfortable 
bed.'" 

"The  absence  of  tufts  rnakes  it  a  comfortable 
bed"  is  correct. 

"W.  B.,"  Houston,  Tex. — "Please  advise  me 
whether  or  not  Thomas  Jefferson  was  an  Atheist." 

If  you  will  consult  the  "  Jeffersonian  En- 
cyclopedia" (p.  248),  you  can  satisfy  yourself 
from  Jefferson's  own  writings  that  he  was  not  an 
Atheist.  Among  others  of  his  thoughts  are, 
"The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at 
the  same  time,"  and  "I  offer  my  sincere  prayers 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that  He 
may  long  preserve  our  country  in  freedom  and 
prosperity." 

"S.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — (1)  "Is  'that'  in 
the  following  sentence  grammatically  correct? 
Are  the  other  parts  of  this  sentence  incorrect? 
'The  road  leading  to  infamy  and  shame  became 
my  brother's  refuge,  that  I  have  long  since  aban- 
doned.' (2)  Is  this  sentence  grammatically  cor- 
rect? 'I  do  not  know  but  what  he  is  right.' 
(3)  What  is  wrong  with  the  following?  'I  rather 
believe  he  is  right.'  " 

(1)  Punctuated  as  follows,  the  sentence  is  cor- 
rect: "The  road  leading  to  infamy  and  shame 
became  my  brother's  refuge.  That  I  have  long 
since  abandoned,"  for  "road"  is  understood  to 
follow — Thai  road  I  have,"  etc.  (2)  This  is  an 
incorrect  expression  for  "  but  that."  (3)  "  Rather" 
here  means  "in  a  greater  or  less  degree,"  and  so 
leaves  the  sentence  ambiguous,  for  one  believes  or 
does  not  believe.  If  one  is  in  doubt,  then  doubt  is 
the  word  to  use. 

"F.  W.  W.,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — "Please  tell 
me  if  the  word  enable  is  used  correctly  in  the 
following  sentence.  I  contend  the  word  enables 
is  more  proper.  'Why  not  let  us  make  the 
problem  easier  for  you?  It  is  our  business  to 
overcome  concrete  troubles  and  our  years  of  ex- 
perience enable  us  to  make  suggestions  which,  at 
any  rate,  will  interest  you.'" 

"Our  years  of  experience  enable  us"  is  correct. 

"H.  J.  P.."  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  ex- 
pression 'mental  telepathy'  correct?  Does  not 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  expression  in  common  use 
make  it  correct,  notwithstanding  its  tautology?" 

Inasmuch  as  telepathy  is  "  thought  transference," 
that  is,  "the  communication  of  mind  with  mind," 
menial  telepathy  as  a  phrase  is  pleonastic.  But  as 
the  etymology  of  telepathy  does  not  show  any 
connection  with  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
is  derived  from  tele,  far,  and  pathos,  from  the  Greek 
patheia,  from  pascho,  suffer,  it  may  be  permitted. 


Your  Crops  Grow 
Rapidly — 
You  Make  Money 
Quickly — 

in  the 

Salt  River  Valley 

Arizona 

Down  here  in  the  Sunny  Southwest  climate 
and  soil  work  overtime  to  boost  your  bank 
account.  The  same  acre  is  good  for  several 
crops  a  year. 

The  Great  Roosevelt  Dam,  shown  above, 
furnishes  the  water  for  irrigation  and  electric 
light  and  power. 

Twenty  acres  with  alfalfa  and  cows  will 
pay  you  a  liberal  salary  and  you'll  draw  your 
pay  check  monthly. 

Salt  River  Valley  cantaloupes  and  straw- 
berries reach  market  in  early  March  and  bring 
fancy  prices.  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  water- 
melons, oranges,  peaches  and  olives  make  good 
money. 

Improved  land  like  this  with  water  rights 
is  easily  worth  the  $  100  an  acre  asked  today. 
Of  course  you'll  pay  more  if  you  wait. 

This  is  already  a  valley  of  homes  —  good 
neighbors  surround  you — schools  and  churches 
are  close  at  hand. 

Write  for  Salt  River  Valley  folder  and  in- 
formation about  round-trip  Homeseekers'  Ex- 
cursions, the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month,  or,  if  you  wish,  address  Secretary, 
Board  of  Trade,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 

Genera!  Colonization  Agent, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 

2339  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


PRICE  75 


¥>I¥fkXTIT"  VVITHOl  T   BEING 
ftlUlMt    OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  whispering  telephone  mouth- 
piece enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 
heing  overheard.  Hold  secret  conversa- 
tion Kvery  advantage  of  a  booth  t <■]«•- 
phone—  Sent    postpaid  for  only     <■)   rents 

— Money   back    if  not  more  than  pleased. 
Get  information  other  quick  selling  lines. 
ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO.  OF  ILL. 
1127-  123  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago,  111. 


-Tips 

over  the  Toes  of 
Boys'  and  Girls' 
Shoes  mean  double 
wear  —  cut  shoe 
bills  in  two. 

Made  of  toughest 
leather,  tanned  by 
patent  process  which 
makes  it  almost  in- 
destructible. 

Demand  Shoes  made  with  Tel-  Til-  Tips 
when  buying,  or  write  us  for  name  of 
j  nearest  dealer.     Cost  no  more. 
TEL-TIL-TIP  CO.,  Dept.  L3,  Holland,  Mich. 
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AUGUSTUS  PHILLIPS 

of  the  Edison  ("ompanv,  a  great 
favorite  wiili  the  public  in  the  film- 
drama  "The  Girl  and  The  Out- 
law.'' says: 

"  When  I  want  relaxation  1 
light  up  a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo.  I 
neper  smoked  ,i  tobacco  so 
mild  and  soothing,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able " 


BEN.  F.  WILSON 
famous  for  his  work  in  the  moving- 
picture  series   "Who   Will    Marry 
Mary?",  produced  by  the  Edison 
Company,  says: 

"Tongue-biting  tobaccos  ha  a 
nearly  induced  tne  to  quit  pipe- 
snwking,  when  I  happened  to  try 
Tuxedo.  Xinv.oe  are  three  bosom 
friends — my  pipe  and  Tuxedo 
and  I." 


SIDNEY   DREW 

nowplayins  with  the  Vita- 
graph  Company  in  such  sure-fire 
il  I  rum  Nobody," 
writes: 

" /  suppose  I  h.ive  smoked  about 
all  the  good  tobact  os  and  in  my 
opinion  none  compares  with 

lo     I  here  is  a  cert  a  in  char  m 

of  fragrance   ">>d  flavor   about 

do  whit  h  />  wholly  different 
and  by  all  otitis  the  most  Pleasing. 

the    mild 

'  I  moke  in  I 


Every  Day  is  a  Happy  Day 
When  You  Smoke  Tuxedo 

NO  need  for  your  calendar  to  reg- 
ister blue  Mondays,  black  Fridays, 
days  of  nag,  drag,  dumps,  bumps,  wear 
or  tear — even  ir  you  do  have  to  work 
hard  for  a  living.     Is  there? 

You  can  make  'em  all  happy  days.  The 
Constitution  allows  you  the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  every  fifteen 
minutes.  And  millions  of  lusty  Americans 
testify  that  Tuxedo  will  make  you  happy. 

Next  time  you  start  spilling  salt,  dodging 
black  cats,  and  looking  through  the  Yerkes 
telescope  for  that  dark  man  coming  with  a 
bundle — hustle  right  out  and  get  a  pipeful  of 
solace-bringing  Tuxedo. 

Forget  everything  except  Tuxedo.  It 
was  grown  under  a  smiling  sun  and  has  saved 
some  of  that  sunshine  for  you. 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


A 


—  to  begin  with  —  is  wild  and  gentle  smoking 
pound  of  it  won't  make  you  fidgetv. 

Tuxedo  can't  bite  you?'  tongue  or  parch  your 
mouth,  because 

1st:  It's  made  from  the  richest,  ripest,  sweetest, 
old  Burlev,  the  mellow  and  perfect  Kentucky  tobacco. 

2nd:  It's  made  by  the  original  secret  "Tuxedo 
Process" — which  many  manufacturers  imitate,  but 
not  one  succeeds  in  reproducing.  Genuine  Tuxedo 
is  still  the  best. 

The  best  men  in  America  smoke  Tuxedo — and 
urge  you  to  do  likewise.  The  famous  men  whose 
endorsements  appear  on  this  page  are  only  a  few  of 
the  thousands  who  publicly  and  privately  testify  to 
the  unique  merits  of  this  extraordinary  tobacco. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

,  inner-  T*       Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  f\ 
jroof  paper  Jl*  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  I  Iff* 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
SAMPLE    TUXEDO    FREE 
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MAURIC1   COSTE1  I  0 

the  popular  hero  of  such  rilm- 
dramas  as  "The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  and  "The  Silver  Skull."  by 

the  Vitagrapli  Co.,  says: 

"  The  great  thing  about  Tuxedo 
is  the  fact  that  it  gives  full  fra- 
rance  and  flavor  together  with 
extreme  mildness.  I  find  Tuxedo 
not  only  the  height  of  pipe  enjoy- 
ment but  a  distinct  benefit  because 
it  gives  just  the  proper  degree  of 
relaxation.  Tuxedo  is  undoubt- 
edly an  exceptional  toba.  CO." 
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GEORGE  A    LESSEY 

well-known  moving  picture  direc- 
tor and  actor,  who  directed  "The 
Witness  to  the  Will"  lor  the  Edison 
Company-,  says: 

"Nothing  gives  <i  man  greater 
comfort  and  enjoyment  than  the 
fragrance  of  pure,  mild  tobacco.  I 
have  never  smoked  a  purer .  mild- 
er, better  tobacco  than    Tuxedo." 
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1H  GHIE  MACK 

o(  the  Viiagraph  Company,  win. 
w.i-  such  a  hit  in  "The  Ancient 
i  (rdei  hi  Jolly  Good  Fellows. "say  s: 

"  Tuxedo  I've  found  is  the  one 
tobacco  made  that  1  can  smoke 
without  tongue  bile.  Load  a  good 
pipe  with  Tuxedo,  and  it's  a  tre.it 
yon  get.  Other  tobaccos  simply 
aren't  in  it  with  Tuxedo  for  satis 
fying  flavor  andfrai 

rente  mild  one  lit 

and  contented." 
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MEXICO— VIEWED   FROM   TEXAS 


A  DRAWBACK  to  most  of  the  editorial  comment  on  the 
Mexican  problem  is  the  fact  that  it  is  necessarily  long- 
range  comment,  dependent  for  facts  and  color  on  the 
press  dispatches  and  such  scant 
official  information  as  emanates 
from  the  State  Department. 
But  in  Texas,  once  a  part  of 
Mexico  and  still  in  contact  with 
it  along  eight  hundred  miles  of 
border-line,  many  of  the  commen- 
tators have  the  advantage  of 
being  virtual  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Mexican  drama.  Moreover,  they 
have  learned  to  know  the  Mexi- 
can character  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war,  and  they  are  presum- 
ably in  constant  receipt  of  word- 
of-mouth  information  of  a  minor 
but  illuminating  nature.  Texans, 
on  Texan  soil,  have  been  killed 
by  the  bullets  of  the  combatants 
across  the  border.  Texan  ranches 
have  been  raided  from  the  Mexi- 
can side,  and  horses  and  cattle 
commandeered  for  the  use  of  the 
Mexican  fighters.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprizing  that  Texas 
has  shown  signs  of  chafing  under 
the  Administration's  policy  of 
watchful  waiting.  Thus  it  was 
an  El  Paso  mass-meeting  that,  on 
the  news  of  the  Benton  killing, 
formulated  and  published  resolu- 
tions criticizing  our  State  De- 
partment for  its  "weak  and  vacil- 
lating" policy,  accusing  it  of  sup- 
pressing   facts    about    the    true 

conditions  there,  and  asking  for  the  abandonment  of  a  course 
"that  is  ruinous  to  all  foreign  interests  in  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  people  themselves."  And  it  is  the  Governor  of  Texas 
who,  impatient  of  Washington's  slowness  in  getting  at  the  facts 
concerning  the  death  of  Clemente  Vergara,  an  American  citizen, 


HE  WOULD  SEND  HIS  RANGERS  INTO  MEXICO. 

Governor  Colquitt,  of  Texas,  asks  Secretary  Bryan's  permis- 
sion to  send  Rangers  across  the  Rid  Grande  in  pursuit  of 
Mexicans  "when  they  cross  into  Texas  and  commit  crimes." 


asks  permission  to  send  his  Texas  Rangers  into  Mexico  to 
arrest  the  Federal  soldiers  accused  of  his  murder.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  Texan  papers,  moreover,  seems  to  reveal  an  under- 
lying belief  that  the  Mexican 
situation  will  not  yield  to 
any  solution  short  of  armed 
intervention. 

"It  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
only  way  to  'pacify'  Mexico  is 
to  repeat  history  and  pacify  it 
in  the  way  that  the  province  of 
Texas  was  pacified  in  1836,"  re- 
marks the  Houston  Post,  which 
is  convinced  that  "the  time  has 
come  when  our  Government 
must  assert  itself  with  more 
vigor."  "Hesitation,"  it  adds, 
"merely  strengthens  the  impres- 
sion which  exists  in  Mexico  that 
we  are  afraid  to  intervene,  and 
as  that  impression  grows  the 
lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens  and  other  foreigners  will 
be  placed  in  greater  jeopardy." 
In  another  issue  the  same  paper 
reminds  us  that  there  is  no  re- 
sponsible government  in  north 
Mexico,  and  that  therefore — 

"No  American  or  foreigner 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  be 
executed  upon  any  pretext  what- 
ever without  a  fair  trial  in  the 
presence  of  American  represen- 
tatives. It  is  the  Mexican  way 
to  kill  those  whose  removal  is 
desired  and  to  fix  the  record  so 
as  to  make  the  act  appear  justi- 
fied. That  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Madero,  and  it  was  no  doubt  done  in  the  case  of  Benton. 
Just  how  many  Americans  have  been  murdered  in  that  manner 
or  imprisoned  incomunicado  will  not  be  known  until  the 
United  States  compels  both  sides  to  observe  strictly  the  per- 
sonal and  property  rights  of  all  foreigners. 

"The  withholding  of  the  body   of  Benton  is  indicative  of 
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whi  ublk  generally  Buspeets,  \i/...  thai  be  was  murdered 

in  cold  blood  and  not  by  a  firing  squad  alter  a  trial    by  court 
martial.     How  many  others  have  fallen  iii  the  same  way  nobody 
knows,  and  it  is  time  thai  the  Washington  Government  is  find- 
ing out. 
"Everj  American  or  foreigner  confined  in  Mexican  dungeons 


MEXICAN  MOVIES. 

-De  Mar  in  llio  Philadelphia  Record. 

at  thi~  time  ought  to  he  turned  immediately  into  the  custody  of 
American  consuls  in  order  that  the  facts  surrounding  their 
arrest  and  incarceration  may  he  fully  investigated.  There  is 
in  no  part  of  Mexico  at  this  time  a  process  of  justice  which 
civilized  people  can  respect,  and  there  will  not  be  until  the 
present   disordered   conditions  have  been  remedied." 

'"There  comes  a  time  when  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  when 
charity  constitutes  a  sin."  says  the  Houston  Chronicle,  which 
thinks  that  that  hour  has  struck  in  our  dealings  with  Mexico: 

"Our  patience,  charity,  and  candor  seem  to  have  counted  for 
naught.  The  revolution  still  goes  on.  The  American  policy 
of  kindness  and  forbearance  is  still  being  mocked.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  still  being  mistreated  and  their  prop- 
erty is  still  being  destroyed.  Within  the  past  few  days  the 
American  Slate  Department  has  been  insulted,  and  that,  too, 
by  a  man  scarcely  above  the  level  of  a  common  thief  and  mur- 
derer. This  insult  did  not  consist  of  a  courteous  refusal,  but  of  a 
lying  evasion,  which  is  worse  than  any  kind  of  refusal. 

Tin  Administration  has  pursued  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
plain  dealing.  If  it  has  erred,  it  has  erred  on  the  side  of  patience 
and  forbearance,  and  that  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  in  dealing 
with  a  weaker  nation. 

"Now  it  would  seem  that  such  resources  have  been  exhausted 
and  that  the  seeds  of  the  good  example  we  sought  to  set  were 
falling  on  sterile  ground. 

'The  Benton  case,  the  hanging  of  Vergara,  and  the  alleged 
defiance  of  Buerta  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  American 
Government  to  take  a  firm  position,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
Bake  of  national  dignity  and  national  influence  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  that  the  opportunity  will  not  go  unheeded." 

Th<  Waco  Times-Herald  confesses  that  it  "has  felt  all  along 
thai  only  the  kind  fates  could  keep  us  out  of  serious  trouble  if 
we  continued  the  grape-juice  policy,"  and  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light  we  read: 

"The  people  of  Kl  I'aso  who  passed  such  ringing  resolutions 
regarding  the  death  of  Benton  and  the  quality  of  protection 
given  to  American  citizens  were  entirely  justified.  The  United 
siai<-  Qae  not  done  well  in  this  regard,  and  it  must  look  well 
to  it-  policy,  or  it  will  become  highly  possible  that  its  citizens 
may  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  secure  for  them- 
selves the  protection  which  their  Government  has  so  Long 
neglected  to  afford." 


The  Light  then  reminds  us  that  when  American  lives  and 
property  were  menaced  in  Haiti  and  in  Nicaragua  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  rush  war-ships  to  those  Republics,  to  land  marines, 
and  to  restore  order.  But  the  Mexican  Republic  has  been  a 
prey  to  revolution  for  three  years,  during  which  time  many 
American  lives  have  been  lost  and  much  American  property 
d(  -t  roved.      Vet — 

'"The  United  States  has  done  nothing  to  protect  the  lives 
and  nothing  to  conserve  the  property.  It  has  officially  an- 
nounced that  it  has  adopted  an  attitude  of  'watching  and 
waiting.'  It  most  emphatically  has  been  'waiting.'  How  much 
'watching'  it  has  done  nobody  outside  the  inner  circles  of  the 
( k>\  eminent  knows. 

"Why  do  we  'watch  and  wait'  in  Mexico,  where  American 
lives  are  many  and  where  American  property  interests  are  vast'.' 

"Why  do  we  rush  into  Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  where  American 
lives  are  comparatively  few,  and  where  American  interests  are 
comparatively  small? 

"Taken  all  in  all,  it  seems  as  tho  the  United  States,  in  its  role 
of  international  policeman  for  the  western  hemisphere,  is  really 
fearless  when  it  comes  to  chasing  small  boys  who  are  'shooting 
craps,'  but  very  much  the  other  thing  when  it  comes  to  tackling 
footpads  or  burglars." 

For  a  year,  it  goes  on  to  say,  Congress  has  given  President 
Wilson  a  free  hand  in  shaping  our  Mexican  policy,  and  the 
result  has  been  "a  complete  failure  up  to  the  present  time." 
Consequently — 

"Symptoms  are  becoming  evident  that  Congress  is  becoming 
restless  and  impatient  for  results.  Once  the  Mexican  situation 
becomes  a  matter  of  debate  in  Congress,  there  is  no  telling  what 
action  will  result,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  hand  of 
the  President  will  be  forced  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Neither 
he  nor  any  other  man  has  the  right  to  ask  that  a  matter  be  left 
in  his  hands  for  an  indefinite  period  unless  he  can  show  results 
of  some  kind." 

More  optimistic  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  wdiich  thinks  that  Mexico  "is  now  going  through  the 
final  struggle  that  will  place  her  on  a  base  of  permanent  peace." 
But  even  this  paper  adds:  "It  is,  of  course,  not  yet  certain  that 


A   MICH-INJURED   INNOCENT  RYMANDKH    II  \s   Ills    DANDER  UP. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

this  Government  will  not  have  to  send  an  army  there  to  restore 
peace  by  showing  them  a  real  war."  To  the  Fort  Worth  Record 
"Hie  outlook  for  peace  in  Mexico  is  not  encouraging."  but  it 
recognizes  the  delicacy  of  this  country's  position  and  remarks 
that  "whether  we  approve  the  Administration's  policy  in  all 
respects  or  not.  we  must  for  the  present  accept  it."     The  Dallas 
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Times-Herald  adds  to  the  charges  against  the  Mexicans  thai  of 
poisoning  with  strychnin  the  water  given  to  the  horses  of  Ameri- 
can troopers  at  Ysleta,  and  of  causing  by  the  same  means  the 
death  of  "many  innocent  women  and  children."  The  Times- 
Herald  cites  this  as  "an  illuminating  revelation  of  the  barbarous 


"HANG  ON,  SON,  HANG  ON." 

— Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

methods  across  the  Rio  Grande."     Concerning  one  phase  of  the 
problem  confronting  our  Government,  this  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Were  the  people  below  the  Rio  Grande  conducting  warfare 
according  to  the  rules  of  civilized  nations,  it  might  not  be  so 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  act  as  guardian  for  all  foreigners 
in  Mexico. 

"But  where  no  such  warfare  is  being  carried  on,  where  people 
are  killed  merely  for  protesting  against  high-handed  acts,  where 
the  firing  squad  is  as  common  as  hot  weather  in  August,  it  will 
be  no  easy  task  to  guard  the  lives  of  foreigners. 

"How  the  thing  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  soldiery  is 
difficult  to  conceive." 

The  Dallas  News,  while  heartily  indorsing  "the  President's 
resolution  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war  so  long. as  that  is  humanly 
possible,  consistently  with  national  duty,"  admits  that 

"There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  set  a 
time  limit  to  the  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  and  notify  both 
Huerta  and  Villa  that,  after  a  fixt  date,  we  shall  not  hold 
ourselves  obligated  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  their  in- 
terminable and  barbarous  proceedings." 

In  another  issue  The  News  has  this  to  say  in  praise  of  President 
Wilson's  attitude: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the 
chauvinists  and  leading  the  country  into  war  the  President 
could  win  a  popularity  which  would  outlast  his  political  life, 
since  the  calm  judgment  of  most  of  even  those  who  are  now 
opposed  to  that  course  would  be  engulfed  in  the  emotions  which 
a  single  drumbeat  would  excite.  We  think  it  likely  that  to  one 
of  the  President's  pure  patriotism  the  chance  to  grasp  that 
tinseled  and  evanescent  popularity  is  not  alluring  enough  to 
make  it  a  temptation,  in  which  case  his  fortitude  is  but  a  minor 
virtue.  But  whether  it  is  a  major  or  a  minor  virtue  which  makes 
the  President  stedfast,  his  stedfastness  is  a  blessing  to  the 
nation,  for  which  it  will  give  thanks  abundantly  when  it 
shall  come  to  contemplate  his  course  in  the  calm  mood  of 
retrospection." 

Governor  Colquitt,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Bryan  asking  per- 
mission to  send  Texas  Rangers  across  the  Mexican  border  "in 
pursuit  of  the  lawless  element  of  either  faction  (in  Mexico) 
when  thev  cross  into  Texas  and  commit  crimes,"  states  that — 


"Bodies  of  men  belonging  to  one  Mexican  taction  or  another 
have  been  crossing  into  Texas  and  driving  off  into  Mexico  eal  i  le 
and    horses,   and   in   some    case-    kidnaping  Texas    ranchmen 

and    holding    them    for   ransom.      In    some    instances,    in    accom- 
plishing their    plans,   they   butchered    the  defenseless  citizens, 
confiscated    their    goods,    and    burned    their    homes.      These    an 
some  things  which   do   nol    reach   your  ears,  and  are  not    drawn 

to  the  attention  of  ( !ongress,  but  they  do  come  to  me,  and  I  ha\  e 

to  deal  with  them  as  best    I   can 

"The  depredations  upon  persons  and  property  in  Texas  by 
Mexicans,  I  slate  as  an  undeniable  fact,  are  often  done  with  tie- 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
'opposing  armies'  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  I'  i 
believed  to  be  susceptible  of  abundant  proof  thai  these  offi< 
collude  with  the  marauders,  if  they  do  not  indeed  direct  their 
expeditions." 

The  Governor  further  explains  that  his  request  "contemplates 
no  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  against  the 
territory  of  Mexico  or  the  people  of  that  country."  He  point - 
out  that  there  is  precedent  for  his  proposal  in  the  action  of 
Governor  Coke,  who  sent  Rangers  across  the  border  in  1871.  a 
course  which  was  apparently  tacitly  approved  by  President 
Grant's  Attorney-General.  In  conclusion,  Governor  Colquitt 
says: 

"I  would  not  be  entirely  candid,  however,  if  I  did  not  express 
the  opinion  that  now,  since  our  Government  has  dabbled  in  the 
local  affairs  of  Mexico,  she  will  never  be  able  to  withdraw  her 
hand  from  the  controversy  except  in  blood. 

"The  strifes  and  conditions  there  will  continue,  and  victory 
will  ebb  and  flow  from  first  one  side  to  the  other.  Revolutions 
will  continue  until  from  sheer  necessity  either  some  friendly  or 
angry  force  from  without  will  have  to  temper  and  curb  the 
furies  raging  within  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

Secretary  Bryan,  in  reply,  informs  the  Governor  that  "the 
sending  of  a  military  force  into  Mexico  would  involve  responsi- 
bilities which  only  the  Federal  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
assume."  Which  moves  the  Houston  Post  to  remark:  "If 
the  Federal  Government  refuses  to  extend  needed  protection 
to  Texans  who  are  the  victims  of  Mexican  outlawry,  it  ought  at 
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THE  SORE  THUMB. 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

least  not  to  'throw  cold  water'  on  the  efforts  of  State  govern- 
ment to  extend  the  protection  so  much  needed."  The  Dallas 
News,  however,  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  Governor's  plan 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  winning  acquiescence  in  the 
State  Department  "if  he  would  promise  to  lead  the  expedition 
in  person." 
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THE    1  oi  liTII    INFANTRY,    FROM    WHICH   444   MEN   HAVE   DESERTED   IN   THE    LAST  TEN   YEARS. 


ARMY   DESERTIONS 

TBE  RATIO  of  desertion  to  enlistment  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  1913  was  17  to  100,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  desertions  during  the  last  ten  years  was  46,689. 
Since  our  Army  is  made  up  of  picked  men — of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  who  applied  for  enlistment  in  1912  only 
twenty-six  thousand  were  accepted — these  figures  suggest  that 
there  must  be  a  discrepancy  somewhere  between  the  realities 
of  Army  life  and  the  rosy  pictures  of  it  held  up  before  the  public 
by  the  recruiting  service.  Or,  as  the  New  York  World  more 
uncompromisingly  states  it,  "the  rate  of  desertions  indicates 
clearly  that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  Army." 
This  "something,"  according  to  Charles  Johnson  Post,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  archaic  court-martial  system — a  system  that 
"measures  out  one  justice  for  the  private  and  another  for  the 
officer."  Mr.  Post  records  his  view  of  the  situation  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  "The  Honor  of  the  Army,"  in  Harper  s  Weekly 
New  York).  The  substance  of  his  case  against  the  method 
of  administering  "justice"  in  the  Army  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"In  those  British  days  when  men  were  drawn  and  quartered, 
burnt  alive,  or  hanged  from  gibbets  along  the  public  highways 
for  the  most  trivial  offenses,  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Army  were  evolved.  They  were  evolved  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  war,  and  have  been  cherished  as  the  administrative  standards 
in  times  of  peace.  The  dead  hands  of  four  hundred  years  ago 
have  hallowed  abuses  that  are  nothing  but  memories  in  other 
fields  of  human  thought. 

"Then  the  gentleman  and  officer  was  as  far  removed  from  the 
common  soldier  as  the  human  from  the  animal.  From  those 
days  there  has  conic  down  to  the  Army  of  to-day  neither  arms, 
standards  of  equipment,  tactics,  nor  men  of  like  condition;  the 
only  things  that  have  been  preserved  are  the  customs  and 
abu  rchaic  as  t  he  feeble  black  powder  and  the  stone  cannon- 

ball.  Under  these  formulas  that  are  cherished  by  the  Army 
of  to-day,  men,  young  men,  are  tossed  into  prison  degradation — 
not  for  crimes,  but  for  infractions  of  rules  and  discipline  deter- 
mined by  a  brutal  age  when  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Army 

were  recruited  riffraff  and  the  products  of  the  press-gang 

"The  discipline  of  our  Army — and  the  very  life  of  an  Army 
i-  its  discipline— is  operated  under  a  rambling,  shambling  collec- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  that  defy  coherent  analysis  or  logical 
operation,    but    which    shield    incompetence   and   abuse. 

"  Minor  infract  ions  are  dragged  out  into  pompous  proceedings; 

the  high-priced  time  of  officers  is  devoted  to  the  solemn  weighing 
of  the  niceties  of  the  dancing  class;  persecution  is  protected  and 
the  victim  punished;  even  to  escape  from  the  medical  mal- 
practise  of  an  Army  surgeon  is  punished;  while  in  the  cases  of 
desertion  a  peculiar  and  interesting  class  in  itself  —the  ordinary 
decencies   of  common    Bense   and    of   humanity   are   continually 

outraged 

"The  discipline  of  l  he  Army  is  maintained  by  means  of  the 
court  martial.  For  minor  infractions  there  is  a  summary  court 
of  one  officer,  or  a  garrison  or  regimental  court  martial  of  three 
officers.  They  try  trivial  matters  and  are  very  limited  in  their 
function.      Hut    the  general   court  martial   is   the  serious  court. 


It  is  a  court  of  original  and  final  jurisdiction.  No  case  can  come 
to  it  as  an  appeal,  nor  can  any  of  its  decisions  or  sentences  be 
appealed  to  a  higher  court.     It  is  absolute,  supreme,  and  final. 

"It  can  try  any  offense  from  a  dirty  rifle  to  murder.  It  is 
responsible  to  no  one  for  its  acts.  The  only  relief  from  any 
verdict  or  any  sentence  is  by  an  appeal  to  mercy.  Whatever 
flagrant  wrong  may  have  been  committed,  it  is  an  uncertain 
charity  alone — not  justice — which  can  reach  it.  A  court  martial 
can,  and  does,  condone  crimes  and  outrages  in  officers  thai 
saves  them  from  justice;  it  can,  and  does,  heap  oppressions  and 
even  illegal  sentences  upon  the  enlisted  man  from  which  only 
the  accidents  of  charity  or  mercy  can  save  him. 

"This  general  court  martial  consists  of  any  number  of  officers 
from  five  to  thirteen  They  are  judge  and  jury;  a  bare  majority 
determines  their  verdict,  and  their  sentence  and  their  vote  is 
pledged  to  perpetual  secrecy.  To  inflict  the  death  penalty,  only 
a  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary. 

"In  addition  to  this  court  there  is  an  officer,  the  judge- 
advocate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the  prosecution.  And  at 
the  same  time,  this  officer,  under  the  Army  system,  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the  prisoner — for  the 
'accused  is  not  of  right  entitled  to  counsel.'  " 

Mr.  Post  goes  on  to  cite  instances  of  private  soldiers  sentenced 
by  court  martial  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
and  to  dishonorable  discharge — which  carries  with  it  the  loss  of 
American  citizenship — for  trifling  offenses  against  Army  dis- 
cipline; and  he  parallels  these  with  instances  of  equally  amazing 
leniency  in  cases  where  the  offender  was  an  officer. 

Answering  in  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York  what 
he  calls  Mr.  Post's  "slanderous  statements,"'  Lieut.  John  \Y. 
Lang  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
Army  penology  has  just  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before 
the  House.  But  even  under  present  conditions,  declares  Lieu- 
tenant Lang,  things  are  not  nearly  as  black  as  Mr.  Post  paints 
them.  For  instance,  taking  as  his  text  Mr.  Post's  statement 
that  "the  discipline  of  the  Army  is  maintained  by  means  of  tli< 
court  martial,"  he  writes: 

"What  piffle!  Discipline  is  maintained  by  reward  and  fear 
of  punishment,  the  former  predominating.  First  offenses,  unless 
flagrant,  are  simply  followed  by  a  reprimand.  The  general  court 
martial  can  try  trivia]  offenses,  but  it  does  not.  Roughly 
speaking,  SO  per  cent,  of  all  offenses  against  military  law  and 
discipline  are  handled  by  organization  commanders,  by  what  we 
call  'company  discipline.'  which  is  either  a  reprimand  or 
restriction  to  post  for  a  few  days,  or  sometimes  extra  fatigue. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  offenses  are  tried  by  the  summary  court 
martial,  which  inflicts  such  punishment  as  'forfeiture  of  S3,'  or 
even  $10.  In  serious  eases  confinement  for  a  few  days  up  to  a 
month,  and  rarely  more  than  a  month,  may  be  administered. 
Three  per  cent,  are  tried  by  the  special  court  martial,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  general  court  martial.  The  remaining  '_'  per  cent. 
are  tried  by  the  general  court  martial.  Before  a  man  is  brought 
to  trial  before  a  general  court,  the  charges  are  investigated 
by  an  impartial  and  disinterested  officer.  If  he  decides  that 
the  charges  can  be  sustained,  the  man  may  be  tried  by  general 
court,  or  tried  by  an  inferior  court,  whose  punishing  power  is 
limited. 

"No  accuser  or  witness  for  the  prosecution  may  sit  on  a  court. 
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If  he  does  so,  the  proceedings  are  invalidated  and  the  accused 
is  liberated  and  restored  to  duty.  The  accused  has  the  right 
to  challenge  any  member  of  the  court  for  cause  stated.  'Per- 
sonal prejudice  or  hostility  '  will  serve  to  remove  a  member. 

"The  accused  is  not  by  right  entitled  to  counsel,  but  the 
customs  of  the  Service  invariably  give  him  counsel,  an  officer, 
a  civilian  lawyer,  or  any  one  else.  I  know  of  no  case  where  a 
man  was  refused  counsel.  Does  Mr.  Post?  If  a  man  be  refused 
counsel  this  fact  alone  may  serve  to  have  the  proceedings  dis- 
approved. The  counsel  may  use  every  legal  and  lawful  means 
to  have  his  client  acquitted.  No  shyster  tactics  are  permitted. 
Neither  the  judge  advocate  nor  the  counsel  may  insult  and  brow- 
heat  witnesses,  as  is  seen  in  civil  courts 

"Mr.  Post  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  civil  courts  are 
always  right  and  the  military  courts  generally  wrong.  Even  if  a 
court  martial  is  wrong,  its  findings  and  sentence  have  no  effect 
until  approved  by  the  reviewing  authority.  The  reviewing 
authority  is  surrounded  by  officers  who  are  chosen  for  this  work 
on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  military  jurisprudence  and 
court-martial  procedure.  If  the  court  errs,  these  officers  find  it 
out,  and  the  reviewing  authority  so  informs  the  court,  and 
often  disapproves  of  and  'disapproves'  their  finding  and  sen- 
tence. If  the  court  is  oversevere,  the  reviewing  authority  often 
commutes  the  sentence,  but  if  the  court  be  lenient  he  can  not 
increase  its  sentence." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  desertions,  Lieutenant  Lang  goes 
on  to  say : 

"The  senior  first  sergeant  of  the  29th  Infantry  recently 
stated  that  in  his  sixteen  years  as  an  enlisted  man  he  knew  of 
very  few  cases  of  desertion  that  could  not  be  traced,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  evil  influences  of  a  bad  woman.  There  are 
other  reasons,  namely:  Men  getting  into  difficulties  which  neces- 
sitated their  taking  French  leave.  Men  getting  into  difficulties 
with  other  men  in  their  organization.  Men  of  such  objectionable 
character  that  their  fellow  soldiers  forced  them  to  get  out. 
Another  class  comprises  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  oath.  That  the  system  is  not  responsible  for  deser- 
tions is  clearly  shown  by  the  large  numbers  of  men  who,  after 
deserting,  reenlist  under  assumed  names.  Would  they  attempt 
to  return  to  the  Service  if  it  were  as  Mr.  Post  says  it  is? 

"Since  I  have  been  at  Fort  Porter,  since  October,  1913,  over 
twenty  deserters  have  come  to  this  post  and  voluntarily  given 
themselves  up  to  military  control.  Twenty  deserters  voluntarily 
surrendering!  And  at  only  one  post  of  the  many  we  have. 
They  do  not  do  this  for  fear  of  capture,  for  Canada  is  but  a 
half-mile  away,  and  a  ferry  runs  all  day  long.  They  do  so 
because  they  realized  that  they  have  broken  their  oath  and  want 
to  atone  for  it,  and  are  desirous  of  being  reinstated,  and  are 
willing  to  be  punished.  They  often  state  that  they  deserted 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  when  their  moral 
resistance  was  lowered,  and  the  fear  of  consequences  was  lowered 
by  the  rosy  coloring  imparted  by  the  intoxicant. 

"Why  do  so  many  of  our  best  men,  what  we  call  good  soldiers, 
reenlist?  Take  Company  E,  2d  Battalion  of  Engineers,  for  an 
example.  From  November  1,  1913,  to  February  9,  1914,  this 
■company  had  twenty-two  discharges,  twelve  reenlisted.  Seven- 
teen were  enlisted  for  the  company;  percentage  of  reenlist ments, 
55.5  per  cent.  Only  three  desertions  during  the  past  year! 
And  this  company  has  been  serving  in  Texas.  Does  this  agree 
with  Mr.  Post's  statements?  This  company  was  taken  at 
random.    Almost  anv  other  will  show  similar  conditions." 


THE  LOSS  OF  MR.   MOORE 

WHETHER  John  Bassett  Moore  leaves  a  vacuum 
or  merely  a  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  State  by 
resigning  as  its  counselor,  and  whether  or  not  his 
resignation  can  be  construed  as  a  reflection  upon  Mr.  Bryan's 
conduct  of  the  Department,  editors  and  Washington  corre- 
spondents agree  that  he  will  be  missed.  There  are  not,  as  one 
Democratic  editor  remarks,  "so  many  eminent  authorities  on 
international  law  connected  with  the  State  Department  that  the 
Administration  can  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them."  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  that  Mr.  Moore's  "retirement  at  this  time,  when  questions 
of  importance  and  of  much  delicacy  have  arisen  in  our  relations 
with  several  foreign  Powers,  will  be  regarded  with  a  misgiving 
comparable  to  that  which  would  have  been  felt  had  Secretary 
Seward  retired  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  or  Hamilton  Fish 
from  that  of  President  Grant."  Mr.  Moore,  it  should  be  noted, 
ranked  next  to  Secretary  Bryan  in  the  Department,  and  was 
acting  Secretary  in  his  absence  from  Washington,  even  taking 
his  place  at  the  Cabinet-table  on  certain  occasions.  "He  was 
stationed  at  Mr.  Bryan's  elbow  advisedly,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.)  rather  bitingly,  "in  order  to  correct  certain  tempera- 
mental defects  and  to  supplement  certain  educational  deficiencies 
in  the  personal  equipment  of  the  great  Democratic  statesman." 
Even  that  stanch  friend  and  defender  of  the  Administration, 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  admits  that 

"As  for  Mr.  Bryan,  faithful  and  loyal  as  he  has  been  to  the 
President,  it  could  hardly  be  said  by  his  most  earnest  admirer 
that  he  is  a  master  diplomatist  or  a  born  Secretary  of  State. 
In  all  important  matters  of  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
had  to  be  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  President  during  the  last 
year. 

"If  he  is  satisfied  to  do  double  duty,  perhaps  nobody  else  has 
a  right  to  complain ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  State  Department  has 
abundant  need  of  such  services  as  Mr.  Moore  was  able  to  render. 

"With  the  State  Department  now  under  fire  from  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  find  a  successor  to  Mr.  Moore  who  will  command  an 
equal  measure  of  public  and  diplomatic  confidence." 

Those  critics  who  look  upon  the  Moore  withdrawal  as  evidence 
of  friction  in  the  Department  can  find  no  corroboration  of  their 
suspicions  in  the  official  correspondence.  Mr.  Moore  reminds 
the  President  of  the  fact  "that  I  indicated  at  the  outset  that  my 
tenure  was  only  provisional,  my  sole  motive  in  accepting  the 
place  being  to  render  to  your  Administration  such  service  as 
might  be  possible  in  a  period  of  transition."  He  now  resigns 
after  ten  months  of  service,  a  full  year  after  the  close  of  the 
last  Administration,  inasmuch  as  "ample  opportunity  having 
been  thus  afforded  for  the  effective  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment's force,  the  duty  which  I  took  upon  myself  has  been  fully 
performed."     And  in  a  statement  from  the  White  House  the 
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i  xpresses  bis  regret   ;it   being  unable  to  retain  Mr. 
Moore  in  the  Government's  service,  and  says  further: 

'His  counsel  has  been  very  valuable  to  us.  hut  I  can  not  say 
thai  the  resignation  was  unexpected,  because  when  I  with  diffi- 
culty induced  Mr.  Moor,  a  year  ago  to  accept  the  post,  he 
f'rankh  told  me  that  he  fell  certain  that  his  other  engagements 
and  systematic  work  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  would 
not  permit  his  giving  more  than  a  year  at  the  outside  to  this 
office.  ...  1  can  only  say  that  the  Administration  loses  a 
man  with  whom  I  was  proud  to  he  associated  and  who  de- 
the  thanks  of  the  country  tor  the  work  he  has  done  in 
tin   Department." 

From  the  S  ate  Department  comes  a  third  pronouncement,  in 
which  Secretary  Bryan  says  that  Dr.  Moore  "has  been  a  very 
useful  member  of  the  Administration."  and  that  "his  ahilities 
to  an  eminent  degree  qualify  him  for  the  work  of  Counselor  of 
the  State  Department,  and  his  personal  qualities  made  him  an 
agreeable  person  with  whom  to  colabor." 

Rut  if  we  are  to  believe  several  unfriendly  Washington  cor- 
respondents,  these  statements  mean  nothing,  and  "everybody" 
at  the  Capitol  knows  the  plain  truth,  which  is,  according  to  a 
dispatch,  "that  this  trained  official  has  retired  because  he 
was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  under  Mr.  Bryan's  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  country."  The  World's  correspondent  lias  heard  of 
friction,  but  would  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  two  gentle- 
men concerned  are  out  of  sympathy  because  they  belong  to 
different  schools  of  diplomacy — "With  Mr.  Moore  diplomacy  is 
a  game  and  with  Mr.  Bryan  diplomacy  is  the  maintenance  of 
relations  among  nations,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  a  people 
of  one  country."  Rut  the  Xew  York  Tribune's  way  of  putting 
this  is  not  so  complimentary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Administration.  As  this  Republican  daily  views  our  State 
Department, 

"The  whole  service,  from  its  uncertain  chief,  pattering 
platitudes  and  coddling  cheap  politicians,  to  his  incompetent 
horde  of  retainers  now  infesting  foreign  capitals,  is  the  despair 
of  men  trained  in  diplomacy  like  John  Rassett  Moore.  It  is 
the  chagrin  of  the  entire  country." 

Mr.  Moore  has  said  absolutely  nothing,  yet  some  of  the 
purveyors  of  Governmental  gossip  claim  to  tell  the  precise  points 
on  which  he  differed  with  President  Wilson  or  Secretary  Bryan. 
The  most  potent  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction,  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Xew  York  Times,  "was  the  displacement  of 
experienced  officers  of  the  State  Department  to  make  way  for 
persons  of  no  experience  in  diplomatic  affairs."  From  the  New 
York  Tribune's  bureau  we  learn  that  the  heart  of  this  authority. 
on  international  law  "has  been  wrung"  by  "the  extent  to  which 
diplomatic  procedure  and  international  courtesies  have  been 
disregarded."  In  the  Xew  York  Herald's  Washington  corre- 
ndence  we  read  circumstantial  accounts  of  Mr.  Moore's  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  Administration's  Japanese,  Mexican,  and 
Panama-tolls  policies. 

The  reasons  why  some  of  the  papers  speak  of  the  "vacuum" 
left  by  Mr.  Moore's  withdrawal  from  the  State  Department 
may  be  gathered  from  this  pessimistic  account  of  the  situation 
which  appears  in  the  columns  of  tin    Xew  York  Sun: 

"Mr.  Bryan  is  Secretary  of  State.  His  first  assistant  is  John 
F.  Osborne,  former  physician,  druggist,  and  sheep  rancher,  and 
a  power  in  Wyoming  politics.  Mr.  Osborne  lias  in  a  year's 
ice  developed  into  the  business  officer  of  the  Department. 
but  ha-  little  or  no  connection  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relation-  or  the  international  questions  before  the  Department. 

"Ahey   A.   Adee.  I  he  second  assistant,  lias  been   in   the  State 

Department  service  forty-four  year-,  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion thirty-two  years,  and.  while  an  acknowledged  authority  on 

matter-  of  diplomacy,  has  had  little  or  no  part  in  the  present 
Administration,  and  In-  is  known  to  be  looking  forward  to  early 
-.  oluntary  retirement. 

And  this  i-  not  all.     The  office  of  Counselor  is  now  vacant, 

and  the  office  of  third  a— i.-tant  has  been  vacant  for  the  last  three 


months,   tho  William   Phillips,  an  experienced   man.   was  nomi- 
nated tor  the  post   to-day. 

"The  solicitorship  is  vacant  after  the  rather  brief  tenure  <>i 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  who  not  only  did  not  find  the  work  particularly 
congenial,  but  who  never  enjoyed  the  best  official  relations  with 
Mr.  Bryan.  Wilber  J.  Carr,  director  of  the  consular  service, 
has  been  left  nudist  urbed.  but  practically  every  other  post  of  dip- 
lomatic importance  in  the  Department  has  been  filled  by  Mr. 
Bryan  with  untrained  men.  And  the  mess  which  some  of  them 
have  made  of  things  has  long  been  notorious  in  the  Department 
and  in  Washington  generally." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PANAMA  PLEA 

SO  RRIEF  was  the  address  which  President  Wilson  read  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  upon  the  second  day  of  his 
second  year  in  the  presidency  that  he  had  finished,  we 
are  told,  almost  before  his  hearers  were  aware  that  he  had 
fairly  begun.  Yet  these  hearers  did  not  need  the  President's 
admonition  not  to  "measure  its  importance  by  the  number  of 
sentences"  it  contained.  They  understood  that  the  President 
was  asking  Congress  to  reverse  itself  upon  an  important  ques- 
tion, and  was  demanding  that  his  party  repudiate  a  plank  of 
its  national  platform,  not  for  any  personal  or  political  reason, 
but  in  order  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration. 
By  demanding  the  repeal  o'  the  free-tolls  provision  of  the 
Panama  Ad  on  such  ground  as  this,  the  President  has  insured 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  he  wants,  think  many  editors 
and  Washington  correspondents.  They  point  out  that  Demo- 
crats can  "save  their  faces"  and  justify  a  change  of  front  by 
reference  to  the  Administ  ation's  need,  that  the  President  can 
count  on  the  support  o"  all  Republicans  opposed  to  free  tolls, 
and  that,  as  one  editor  remarks,  "it  is  the  tradition  and  the 
pride  of  American  Congresses,  like  the  American  public,  to 
back  up  their  Presidents  when  they  face  threatening  trouble 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  particularly  across 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic."  So  they  conclude  that  'alter  he 
has  put  his  appeal  as  he  has  put,  it,"  the  President  will  "have 
his  way  about  the  tolls." 

Rut  that  view  is  not  unanimous.  The  experienced  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Herald,  for  one,  does  not  believe 
that  the  message  has  increased  the  chances  of  repeal.  He  notes 
that  "it  has  furnished  ammunition  for  the  opponents  of  repeal,  as 
well  as  a  powerful  argument  for  its  advocates."  The  Xew  York 
Sun,  too,  while  it  praises  the  address  editorially  as  "straightfor- 
ward and  effective,"  reports  in  its  Washington  correspondent 
that  it  "was  received  more  unfavorably  than  any  other  utterance 
he  has  made  to  the  national  legislature."  Opponents  of  repeal, 
says  this  authority,  want,  more  details  and  contend  that  in  so 
far  as  the  President's  message  "disclosed  the  facts,  the  pro- 
posed action  is  based  on  a  desire  to  'purchase'  the  good-will  of 
Great  Britain  in  other  international  difficulties."  As  one  mem- 
ber of  Congress  puts  it,  who  is  "confidentially"  quoted  else- 
where, they  fear  the  President  has  been  "tied  to  a  post  by  the 
Rritish  Ambassador." 

In  his  message  the  President  does  not  go  into  the  arguments 
for  or  against,  the  exemption  of  our  coastwise  shipping  from 
toll  payments.  Xor  does  he  mention  the  Baltimore  platform. 
His  position  had  been  made  known  to  the  country  through  the 
Marbury  letter  some  weeks  since,  and  reader-  Looking  lor  moi. 

light  on  the  question  are  referred  to  our  issue  of  February  21, 

wherein  that  letter  and  the  free-tolls  problem  were  amply  dis- 
cus!.  The  President's  decision  to  address  Congress  on  the 
subject  has  been  widely  attributed  to  the  development  of  a 
critical  phase  in  our  relations  with  Japan  or  Mexico.  This  the 
President  denies.  According  to  tin1  New  York  Times' i  report 
of  White  House  conversations,  the  President   thought   best  t<» 

go    before    Congress    for    two    reasons:     First,    because    he    hail 

heard  that  the  idea  had  gone  forth  abroad  "thai   the  United 
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States  did  not  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations,  and  that  when- 
ever opportunity  occurred  this  Government  'sailed  as  close  to 
the  wind  as  it  dared'  in  interpreting  its  agreements  with  foreign 
countries,"  also  that  an  impression   prevailed  in  some  quarters 

thai   tlie  President   "was  not  greatly  in  earnest  in  his  statements 

that  he  desired  the  free-tolls  provision  repealed."    To  dispel  any 

such  impression,  he  said  to  Congress  that,  he  considered  exemp- 
tion "a  mistaken  economic  policy  From  every  point  of  view" 
and  "in  plain  contravention  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain." 
Moreover, 

"Whatever  may  be  our  own  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
this  much-debated  measure,  its  meaning  is  not  debated  outside 
the  United  states.  Everywhere  else  the  language  of  the  treaty 
is  given  but  one  interpretation,  and  that  interpretation  pre- 
cludes the  exemption  I  am  asking  you  to  repeal.  We  consented 
to  the  treaty;  its  language  we  accepted,  if  we  did  not  originate 
it ;  and  we  are  too  big,  too  powerful,  too  self-respecting  a  nation 
to  interpret  with  too  strained  or  refined  a  reading  of  words  of 
our  own  promises  just  because  we  have  power  enough  to  give  us 
leave  to  read  them  as  we  please." 

Then  he  made  this  appeal: 

"I  ask  this  of  you  in  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Administration.  1  shall  not  know  how  to  deal  with  other  matters 
of  even  greater  delicacy  and  nearer  consequence  if  you  do  not 
grant  it  to  me  in  ungrudging  measure." 

It  is  the  last  sentence  which  attracts  the  attention  of  both 
friends  and  critics.  Says  a  Republican  Congressman  from 
California,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Knowland:  "Because  of  the  failure 
of  a  foreign  policy,  and  to  please  nations  that  are  our  com- 
mercial rivals,  altho  I  doubt  if  they  have  much  concern  over 
what  we  do  with  our  coastwise  traffic,  from  which  traffic  they 
are  barred,  the  Government's  policy  must  be  reversed,  Congress 
turn  a  somersault,  and  this  country  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world."  In  the  President's  own  party,  Chairman  Under- 
wood remains  unconvinced.  So  does  Senator  O'Gorman,  who 
believes  President  Wilson's  proposal  "unwise,  unnecessary,  and 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people,"  and 


t     YOUJEE    1TJ   THIS  WAX,  i 

)  you   LET  ME  &o  THROUGH   FREE     i 
;  AND   THEN  CHAR.&E    THE  EXPtHSt  \ 
■    Of.  EUNf.'ItlG  THE  CAMAl.    TO         j 
MY    FRIE'JD  H££?E.. 


THE  OLD  TARIFF  IN  A  NEW  DISGUISE. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

declares  that  "if  we  must  purchase  foreign  friendship,  the 
price  exacted  must  not  involve  us  in  national  dishonor  and 
repudiation  of  party  pledges  upon  which  this  Administration 
secured  office."  Among  the  newspapers,  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's stand  come  largely  from  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy 


with   his  foreign   policies.      Says  Mr.    Hearst's   New    York   Amer- 
ican,  for   instance: 

"The   foreign    policy    of    the    Wilson    Administration    has    from 
the   first    been    its   weakest    part.       But    the   proposition    now    that 

the   nation   shall   extricate   the    President    from   dilemmas   int" 


WHIPT  AGAIN. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcli. 

which  bungling  diplomacy  has  led  him  by  yielding  up,  one  after 

another,  fundamental  national  rights  is  preposterous 

"The  President's  appeal  to  Congress  is  primarily  an  appeal 
to  his  party.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Democrats  will  signalize 
the  first  year  of  their  return  to  power,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, by  turning  right-about-face  at  the  demands  of  Great  Britain, 
by  sacrificing  the  right  to  deal  with  domestic  problems  in  accor- 
dance with  domestic  needs,  by  giving  up  without  a  struggle  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  they  built  after 
other  peoples  had  talked  about  it  for  four  hundred  years,  and  by 
exposing  the  United  States  to  the  world  as  a  Government  that 
may  be  bullied  with  impunity?" 

Yet  in  the  face  of  such  dire  prophecies,  Democrats  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  are  preparing  measures"  to  carry  out  the 
President's  wishes.  In  the  Senate,  tho  Democratic  leaders 
like  Messrs.  Kern,  Simmons,  and  Oberman  will  support  the 
President,  a  strenuous  opposition  is  expected  for  the  repeal 
measures,  whose  success  may  depend  on  Republican  votes. 
But  in  the  House,  where  Chairman  Adamson,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  will  have  charge  of  the  repeal  legislation, 
the  correspondent  seems  to  think  that  the  President  is  almost 
certain  to  win.  And  the  New  York  Times  quotes  one  Demo- 
cratic leader  as  declaring  that  "the  thing  will  go  through  the 
House  with  a  rush." 

That  it  will  "go  through"  both  houses,  with  or  without  a 
"rush,"  is  the  opinion  held  by  many  editors. 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  "can  not  imagine  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  refusing  a  request  put  in  so  lofty  and  persuasive 
a  manner,  especially  since  the  only  reputation  and  honor  which 
it  has  recently  enjoyed  have  come  to  it  solely  because  it  has 
nestled  obediently  in  the  hollow  of  the  President's  hand." 

And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  speaks  for  a  large  group  of  its 
fellow  supporters  of  the  Administration  when  it  says:  "We 
do  not  see  how  Congress  can  pcssibly  reject  his  plea.  ...  If 
he  had  gone  to  the  House  with  a  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$100  000,000  to  make  ready  for  war,  members  would  have 
fallen  over  one  another  in  their  zeal  to  'stand  behind'  him.  Will 
they  not,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  do  a  great  deal  less?" 
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TO  SUPERVISE  THE  SHIP-OWNER 

MEN  OF  POWBR  in  the  Bhippiilg  world  told  the  House 
Committee  <>n   Merchant    Marine  and   Fisheries  some 
months   ago   all    about    the  conferences,  pools,  gentle- 
mei  emente,  and  similar  devices  which   have  made  com- 

tbing  on  the  high  sea-  as  a  Carthaginian 
trireme.  The  committee  heard  and  pondered;  they  examined 
into  the  affairs  of  800  navigation  companies  and  200  railroads; 
they  discovered  80  pools  or  rate  agreements  in  the  Foreign  trade 
and  :*7  in  the  dome-tic  trade;  now  they  have  published  all  their 
discoveries  and  their  subsequent  recommendations  in  a  Fourteen- 
volume  report  on  "Steamship  Agreements  and  Affiliations  in  the 
American.  Foreign,  and  Domestic  Trade."  And  all  that  was 
omplished  observes  one  editor,  "was  a  confirmation  of  the 
report  that  traffic  on  ocean,  (ireat  Lakes,  coast,  and  river  is 
hound, into  one  great  mass,  out  of  which  there  seldom  appears 
a  company  with  courage — or  folly — sufficient  to  cut  the  estab- 
lished rates."  Several  papers  agree  that  the  report  is  valuable 
more  for  the  information  it  contains  than  for  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee.  For  the  committee,  headed  by 
Chairman  Joshua  W.  Alexander  (Dem..  Mo.),  decide  that  any 
attempt  to  break  up  these  combinations  would  cripple  trade 
without  permanently  restoring  competition,  and  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  traffic  agreements  in  this  field  benefit  both 
shippers  and  carriers.  Abuses  arise,  of  course,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  curb 
t  hose  by  whom  the  abuses  come.  That  is,  explains  the  N  w  York 
■mil  of  Commerce,  let  the  Commission's  "supervision  and 
regulation  be  extended  to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  carriers  by 
water,  for  the  virtual  control  of  ocean  rates  and  their  relation  to 
those  on  land  routes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 
The  New  York  paper  wonders  if  this  is  not  too  much  to  put  upon 
an  already  overloaded  Commission,  but  it  does  not  question  the 
Government's  "power  to  regulate  transportation  by  water 
carriers  as  well  as  by  railroads  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Stab  But  "when  it  comes  to  transportation  on  the 

an  in  for  ign  trade,"  that  is  a  different  matter.  As  the  New 
York  Times  observes  on  this  point,  "Jurisdiction  ceases  at  the 
edge    of    the    ocean." 

The  committee's  suggestion  of  regulation  instead  of  prosecu- 
tion for  the  "shipping  trust*'  does  not  appeal  to  the  Indianapolis 
A*  108.     It  says: 

"If  this  Congressional  report  is  not  an  authoritative  state- 
ment that  the  coastwise  traffic  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
Hade,  we  do  not  know  what  else  it  is.  And  yet  this  combination 
is  now  storming  Congress  and  the  press  to  retain  a  subsidy  at 
Panama!  .  .  .  Such  study  of  the  report  as  has  been  afforded 
hows  that,  even  if  foreign  shipping  can  not  be  brought  within 
the  pale  of  competitive  and  natural  operation,  the  coastwise 
shipping  should — for  it  is  solely  American.      If  we  have  not  the 


ability  to  bring  the  Coastwise  Shipping  Trust  to  the  recognition 
of  the  law.  we  are  indeed  fallen  to  a  most  lamentable  estate." 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  been 
at  work  on  this  "shipping-trust"  inquiry  for  about  two  years, 
and  discussions  of  testimony  taken  at  its  hearings  have  appeared 
in  our  columns.  In  a  summary  of  its  final  report  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Chairman  Alexander  the  committee  shows  that 
operation  under  conference  agreements  is  the  almost  universal 
practise  in  the  foreign  trade.  In  some  cases  instead  of  a 
definite  agreement  the  dominance  of  a  powerful  line  is  found 
sufficient  to  control  the  rate  situation  in  its  trade  territory. 
Fourteen  distinct  methods  are  said  to  be  in  use  "by  which  the 
lines  seek  to  control  competition  either  through  the  fixing  and 
regulation  of  rates,  the  apportionment  of  traffic,  the  pooling  of 
earnings,  or  the  elimination  of  non-conference  lim  - 

Taking  up  our  domestic  trade.  Mr.  Alexander  says  that 
"competitive  rates  between  steamship  line-  have  been  as  effec- 
tively eliminated  as  in  the  foreign  trade."  tho  written  agreements 
are  rare.  "Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  line  tonnage  operating 
in  the  American  coastwise  and  (ireat  Lakes  trade  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  r  ilroads  and  shipping  consolidations."  On  the 
Great  Lakes,  we  are  told,  a  community  of  interest  "exists  be- 
tween thirty-seven  groups  of  bulk  carriers,  representing  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  bulk  tonnage  on  the  Great  Lakes." 

After  much  deliberation  over  this  state  of  affairs  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  restore  com- 
petition by  ordering  the  termination  of  existing  agreements 
would  be  fruitless  and  foolish.  "Such  termination  would  either 
cause  the  lines  to  engage  in  rate  wars,  which  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or,  to  avoid  a  costly  struggle, 
they  would  consolidate  through  common  ownership."  So  says 
Mr.  Alexander, 

"the  Committee  felt  that  effective  government  supervision  is  the 
only  means  of  eliminating  existing  abuses  and  assuring  to  ship- 
pers the  benefits  which  may  flow  from  cooperative  arrangement - 
among  the  lines.  Such  supervisory  control,  the  Committee 
felt,  should  be  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
because  of  the  close  relations  between  rail  and  water  transpor- 
tation. If  necessary,  in  view  of  the  added  duties  involved,  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  should  be  enlarged." 

This  voluminous  report  is  of  the  greatest  value,  declares  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  because  it  gives  in  compre- 
hensive form  a  perfect  "mine  of  information  "  regarding  "the 
present-day  system  of  conducting  the  oceanic  steamship  busi- 
ness." As  a  result  of  the  recent  rate  war.  now  ended,  there  may 
be  some  readjustment  of  conference  arrangements.  And  Tin 
Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  that  the  essential  features  of  the 
agreements  will  be  retained.  All  the  steamship  conferences  are 
said  to  have  the  same  general  secretary.  Mr.  H.  Peters,  of  Jena. 
Germany,  who  has  been  styled  the  "universal  secretary." 
Several  conferences  have  joint  officers  and  joint  officials. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


\\ij  uhat  -  Income  of  the  old-time  British  lion  that  roared? — Columbia 
Stat>. 

Tin.  Charles  Murphya  seem  to  be  having  a  run  of  hard  luck. — St.  Louis 
(ilobe  Democrat. 

Wi.  are  now  more  certain  than  ever  that   t«"  letters  were  left  off  Villa's 
Dame.      Columbia  Slab  . 

I   NBUCCmSFUL    attempt    to    rob    the    Iowa    Slate    treasury."      Maybe 
i  In-  politician-  had  been  there  first        lialtimorc  Sun. 

lit  l.HTA  seem-  to  be  able  to  raise  plenty  of  money   by  collecting  it  at  the 

-oilier  tin-  way  our  income-tax  gatherers  do  —Philadelphia  Prest 

Bom  daj  perhaps  ii  maj  be  possible  to  make  repairs  on  the  state  high- 
ways with  a  gang  of  the  political  grafters  who  have  been  robbing  the  State 
Yeu    York   World. 
Several  Progressive  leaders  arc  going  to  meet  the  Colonel  in  Spain — 

whither   he   will    go   in    April    to   attend    Kermil's    wedding,      Considerable 
activity  in   the  way  of  ea-tle  eon-t  met  ion   ma\    be  forecasted.      Charleston 

\i  a  i  mill  ( 'outier. 


Criticism  of  General  Villa  is  safer  at  long  range. — 5/.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

NOW  that  tin1  Chicago  Murphy  has  quit,  it's  the  New  York  chap's  turn 
— Columbia  Statt . 

ElOHT  arbitration  treaties  should  be  as  good  as  two  battleships. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Tin  rapid  succession  of  rebel  defeats  in  Haiti  is  testing  the  capacities 
of  the  moving-picture  operators  to  the  limit. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Efficacious  agility  is  not  alluringly  alliterative,  but  it  might    rerve 

should  we  suddenly  tire  of  watchful  waiting. — Philadelphia  North  American 

VNTBOD1  desiring  to  present  a  grievance  to  General  Villa  should  be 
careful  not  to  carry  his  handkerchief  in  his  hip  pocket. — St.  Louis  GlOOi 
Democrat. 

Besides,  if  the  President  doesn't  nullify  the  Baltimore  platform  in  a 

few    particulars  as    he  gOCS  along   there   will   be   no   precedents  for  doing   so 
whin   ihe  question  of  a  candidate  for   1 « I  It  V  arises       Kansas  City  .Journal. 
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AN    AMERICAN   RAILWAY    MANAGER    FOR   ENGLAND 


A  STORM  of  British  criticism  is  raging  about  the  bead 
of  the  unfortunate  railway  magnate  who  remarked  that 
-  his  importation  of  an  American  railway  manager  was 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  British  talent.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
might  have  appointed  Mr.  Henry  W.  Thornton  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  and  tittle 
would  have  been  said  about  it,  apparently,  but  when  he  tried  to 
make  all  clear  by  explaining  that  the  dearth  of  proficient  nun  in 
the  British  railway  world  made 
the  choice  of  an  American 
necessary,  he  planted  his  foot 
squarely  on  the  British  lion's  tail, 
to  judge  from  the  subsequent 
roar.  Lord  Claud  said  there  was 
something  paltry  about  the 
British  system  which  tended  to 
interfere  with  the  mental  activity 
of  employees,  reducing  them  to 
automata  as  merit  was  sacri- 
ficed to  seniority.  Perhaps  there 
are  able  men  in  the  British  rail- 
way service,  he  admitted,  con- 
solingly, but,  he  added,  "the 
trouble  is  that  under  our  present 
system  I  never  get  to  hear  of 
them."  Lord  Claud  is  Chairman 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  the 
editors  of  the  British  dailies  level 
at  him  some  of  the  finest  sarcasm 
we  have  noticed  in  the  British 
press  for  a  long  time,  usually  con- 
cluding with  the  remark  that  the 
road  would  also  be  still  further 
improved  if  it  had  a  new  Chair- 
man capable  of  discovering  talent 
under  his  very  nose,  among  the 
45,000,000  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
As  the  London  Daily  Mail  puts  it : 

' '  What  Lord  Claud  has  clearly 
established  is  the  need  for  fresh 
blood  on  his  directorate  and  for 
a  complete  change  in  methods 
which  have  proved  successful 
only  in  extinguishing  capacity." 


It  should  be  said  at  once  that 
the  British   exhibit   no   inhospi- 

tality  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who  goes  from  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
to  the  Great  Eastern.  On  the  Long  Island  he  has  had  splendid 
experience  in  handling  40,0Q0,000  suburban  passengers  yearly 
by  electric  traction.  On  the  Great  Eastern  he  will  handle  100,- 
000,000,  with  a  change  from  steam  to  electricity  in  prospect. 
The  press  speak  kindly  of  him  and  make  it  clear  that  their 
objections  relate  purely  to  Lord  Claud's  slur  on  home  talent. 
They  seem  to  grant  Mr.  Thornton's  request,  made  when  asked 
by  an  interviewer  if  he  had  any  message  for  the  British  public. 
He  said: 

"It  is  just  this:  Give  me  a  chance  to  make  good,  and  don't 
judge  me  before  I  have.  That  is  all  I  want — in  other  words, 
British  fair  play." 

He  added  rather  significantly  that  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
take  charge  of  the  road  he  intended  to  get  in  personal  touch 


"GIVE    ME   A   CHANCE    TO    MAKE    GOOD." 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Thornton,  the  American  railway  manager  who 
goes  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  tells  his  Brit- 
ish critics  that  all  he  asks  is  "British  fair  play." 


with  all  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Greal  Eastern  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  not  overlook  any  one  capable  of  filling  a 
higher  post,     [f  that  was  an  American  innovation,  Mr.  Thornton 

said,  he  intended  to  carry  it  out. 

The  argument  for  British  railway  talent  is  well  put  by  the 
London  Standard,  which,  after  hall'  a  column  of  satire  or,  Lord 
Claud's  fruitless  search   for  men   in    Britain,   remarks: 

"No  doubt  Mr.  Thornton  is  a  very  able  man,  and  if  the  Great 

Eastern    Railway   directors  had 

no  equally  capable  candidate 
before  them,  they  did  quite  right 
to  appoint  him.  The  fact  that 
he  is  an  American  is  certainly 
no  disqualification,  for  the  man- 
agement of  an  English  railway 
has  plenty  of  room  for  such 
transatlantic  methods  as  may 
apply  to  our  own  very  different 
conditions.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
suggest  that  the  American  had 
to  be  chosen  because  no  English- 
man is  good  enough  for  the  job. 
If  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  could 
not  find  a  thoroughly  qualified 
native  candidate  he  was  unfor- 
tunate and,  we  must  add,  excep- 
tional, in  his  experience.  En- 
glish railways  have  their  defects, 
but  with  all  their  faults  they 
turn  out  men  who  are  in  request 
all  the  world  over  (including  the 
United  States)  for  the  highest 
and  most  responsible  positions. 
Englishmen  have  built  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Argentine,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Mexico,  and 
other  countries,  and  they  have 
more  to  do  with  their  manage- 
ment still  than  Americans  or 
people  of  any  other  nationality. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  our  young 
engineers  and  officials  are  lacking 
in  brains,  energy,  or  initiative. 
They  are  better  educated  than 
their  predecessors,  and  they  are 
not  inferior  to  them  in  courage, 
alertness,  or  resource.  To  decry 
them,  as  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
does,  is  to  yield  to  the  rather 
ridiculous  and  wholly  mischiev- 
ous fashion  of  self-depreciation 
which  has  grown  up  of  late. 

"In  the  same  way  we  used 
to  be  told  a  few  years  ago  that 
English  machines  and  mechanical  tools  were  not  worth  com- 
paring with  those  of  America  and  Germany.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  good  English  machinery  was 
replaced  by  the  product  of  foreign  factories,  most  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  scrap-heap  by  this  time.  As  a  fact,  tho  we 
have  some  lessons  to  learn  from  our  rivals,  they  have  quite  as 
many  to  draw  from  us,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  occasion 
for  an  undue  and  depressing  humility.  We  are  not  so  deficient 
in  administrative  or  mechanical  talent  that  we  need  send 
despairing  cablegrams  to  America  when  there  is  a  good  post 
vacant  and  a  good  man  required  to  fill  it." 

Bernard  Shaw,  as  the  London  Daily  News  recalls,  "amiably 
suggests  that  the  English  are  a  dull  people  who  have  been  made 
great  by  coal  and  iron  and  by  the  genius  of  other  races,  and  that 
when  we  look  at  the  sources  of  English  success  we  usually  find 
Jewish  or  Irish  or  German  brains."  But  this  The  Daily  News 
denies,   and   avers   that   the    British   voting   men   are   suffering 
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inly  from  "lack  of  opportunity,  la<-k  of  education,  and  the 
Bterilizing  influei  tradition  and  property."     The  railways 

.   i»>int: 

"Tin-  control  of  tin-    greal  undertakings  has  fallen  to  the 

«1>  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy.     The  boards  of 

directors  have  Keen  largely  regarded  as  the  perquisite  of  a  class. 


ALBANIA   B    NEW    KING    ARRIVES: 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  WELCOME. 

— ©  Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 


as  a  source  of  income  for  men  of  family  who.  having  no  career 
and  not  too  much  money,  needed  some  form  of  public  assistance. 
A  system,  vitiated  at  the  head  by  so  indefensible  a  practise, 
calls  for  drastic  overhauling,  and  if  we  are  to  have  American 
managers  for  English  railways  we  can  conceive  no  better  task  for 
them  to  .-tart  with  than  the  reform  of  the  present  directors. 

"There  would  he  no  cause  for  alarm  if  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Thornton  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  real  infusion  of 
the  American  genius  into  our  business  and  public  life.  We  have 
the  \  ices  a>  well  as  the  virtues  of  a  long  history,  an  insular  position, 
and  a  proud  industrial  record.  We  like  old  methods,  not  because 
they  are  good,  but  because  they  are  familiar.  The  hand  of  the 
feudal  past  is  heavy  upon  us,  and  the  distrust  of  education  is 
still  widespread.  There  is  no  English-speaking  country  where 
the  career  is  less  open  to  the  talents  or  where  natural  capacity 
i-  ao  subordinated  to  social  considerations.  The  American 
genius  is  free  from  this  atrophy  of  the  past.  It  moves  in  a  more 
liberal  atmosphere  and  faces  the  problems  of  modern  life  with 
a  frohness  and  initiative  unknown  here.  We  may  find  its  culture 
lacking  in  some  of  the  graces  of  an  older  civilization,  but  that  is 
inevitable  in  a  country  in  the  making,  which  receives  annually 
more  than  a  million  emigrants  speaking  all  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
lint  the  vigor  and  courage  of  its  spirit,  its  accessibility  to  ideas, 
and  its  practical  approach  to  the  facts  of  existence  are  qualities 
of  the  highest  value.  There  is  no  country  in  which  education 
baa  been  brought  into  such  immediate  relation  with  the  actual 
needs  of  life,  and  the  great  University  of  Wisconsin  has  become 
the  model  of  a  multitude  of  State  universities  which  are  applying 
research  and  ideas  to  every  department  of  life — -industrial, 
economic,  social,  and  moral    -with  remarkable  results." 

A  graceful  "tribute  is  then  paid  to  the  "salutary  influence"  of 
America*-   "youthful   and   aggressive  energy" — 

"We  have  felt  it  especially  in  the  business  sphere.     We  had 

grown   -tale  and  flaccid,  and   when   we  began  to  feel   the  pressure 

of  American  competition  we  cried  out  for  thai  most  fatal  of  all 

Opiates,  protection.  Mill  whenever  we  examined  into  the  causes 
of  American    business  success  we  found   that    the  secret    was  its 

swift  application  of  means  to  ends,  its  eager  research,  its  ready 

adoption  of  new  idl 

"It    was  so  in  the  boot   trade,  so  in  the  milling  trade      to  lake 

only  two  examples.     American  compel  it  ion  came,  and  the  English 

trade  withered   before  it   as  if  it    were  a  desolating  scourge.     As 

natter   of   fact,    il    was  a    blessing   in    disguise.      It    made   our 

manufacturers  discover  that  their  methods  were  as  antiquated 

as  their  machinery.  They  learned  their  leBSOD  and  to-day  those 
industries  have  recovered  all,  and  more  than  all  their  old  vigor, 
and  we  are  no  v.  <  sporting  to  America  more  boot-  than  we  receive 
from   it. 


"The  illustrations  could  be  multiplied.  They  represent 
something  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  American  genius.  Mut  its 
triumphs  are  not  limited  to  material  things.  It  is  experimenting 
with  equal  enthusiasm  in  the  social  and  moral  spheres,  and 
much  of  the  impulse  which  we  feel  toward  the  reorganization 
of  society  on  a  more  sane  and  just  basis  i-  the  overflow  from  thai 
dynamic  people  across  the  Atlantic.  America  owes  much  to  us, 
but  it  is  paying  its  debts  in  full  and  with  interest." 


ALBANIAN   ANARCHY 

IX  SPITE  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  bring  tran- 
quillity to  the  mountaineers  of  Albania,  the  new  Kingdom 
is  still  torn  by  brigandage  and  violence.  Its  anarchic 
condition  resembles  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  as  described  by  Scott  in 
more  than  one  of  his  novels.  But  it  would  take  a  greater  imag- 
ination than  Scoffs  to  lift  it  to  the  level  of  high  romam.  . 
In  Scotland  some  clans  stood  for  King  George,  some  for  tin 
Pretender;  in  Albania  it  seems  to  be  every  man  for  himself. 
The  Albanian  case  is  well  outlined  by  Raymond  Reoouly  in  the 
Liberie  (Paris).  This  writer  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
'/'  mps,andisan  authority  on  the  politics  of  Eastern  Europe,  where 
he  has  traveled  extensively  and  concerning  which  he  ha-  written 
several  important  volumes.  He  regards  the  unhappy  Balkan 
State  as  doomed  to  inherit  the  fatal  legacy  of  discord  which  is 
the  outcome  of  a  political  dislocation — the  controlling  power  of 
Turkey  being  broken,  while  no  other  sufficient  instrument  of 
direction  or  coercion  yet  appears  as  its  successor.  Albania 
is  a  country  of  some  2,000,000  population;  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  country,   traversed    by   mountain  range-  separated 


\    PI  E  ISA  NT   PROSPECT. 

Albania — "Welcome.  Willie.  1  hope  you  And   the   palace  com- 
fortable." —  Ilk  (Berlin  . 


by  deep  valleys.  In  these  heights  and  recesses  dwell  the  clans- 
men and  their  chiefs  in  a  sort  of  feudal  freedom,  many  of  them 

living  on  plunder  and  \  iolence.     The  control  of  such  a  population 

was  held  difficult  even  by  the  Turkish  governors  of  the  various 
vilayets,  who  generally  were  satisfied  to  leave  them  alone  if  only 
they  paid    their    taxes  and  tribute-money.      And    now    the  clans 
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arc  rebelling  against  the  chiefs  who  held  over  them  the  power  of 
life  and  death.     As  Mr.  Recouly  says: 

"The  anarchy  in  Albania,  as  it  gradually  develops,  presents 
a  serious  question  to  the  politicians  of  Europe.  It  is  useless 
to  insist  upon  its  details.  The  telegrams  tell  the  tale.  The 
tribes  and  their  chieftains  stand  in  violent  opposition  to  each 
other.  Nor  is  there  any  desire  for  unity,  any  sentiment  with 
regard  to  common  interests  and  duties.  To  raise  up  a  little  order 
out  of  this  chaos  would  require  more  force  than  is  now  in  sight. 
Whence  can  this  force  be  obtained?  In  the  country  itself  it  does 
not  exist.  If  it  is  exercised  from 
without,  by  some  intermediary, 
whose  profit  and  advantage 
would  it  seem  likely  to  subserve? 
Such  is  the  whole  Albanian  prob- 
lem in  a  nutshell.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  are  great, 
and  the  danger  is  that  the  future 
will  aggravate  their  magnitude." 

Speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wied's 
romantic  eagerness  to  try  his 
hand  in  restoring  order,  he  asks 
pointedly:  "Unless  we  expect  a 
miracle,  how  can  we  think  that 
his  mere  presence  will  bring  tran- 
quillity?" The  situation  is  com- 
plicated, he  says,  by  the  variances 
of  Austria  and  Italy,  each  anx- 
ious to  be  the  Warwick,  the 
king-maker.  But  two  Warwicks 
are  one  too  many : 

"The  two  Powers  by  whose 
will  this  new  order  of  things  has 
been  arbitrarily  created,  Aus- 
tria  and    Italy,    feel     themselves 

terribly  embarrassed.  A  combined  intervention  they  shrink 
from,  for  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  each  naturally  dis- 
trusts the  other.  Moreover,  who  could  say  where  such  inter- 
vention would  land  them?" 

The  only  course  left,  says  this  writer,  is  "to  turn  once  more  to 
Europe  and  ask  the  means,  moral  and  material,"  for  helping 
Albania,  "sick  Albania,  and  already  half  dead,  even  before  her 
coming  birth." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


will  never  do  anything  in  the  way  of  solving  the  probl<  m. 
Bays  in  part : 


It 


THE  THKONE  OF  ALBANIA 


-Fischietto  (Turin). 


RUSSIA  FIGHTING  ALCOHOLISM 

AT  LAST  alcoholism  and  its  resultant  evils  have  awak- 
/—\  ened  the  Russian  bureaucracy  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
"^-  -^-  measures  against  the  ever-growing  consumption  of 
liquor  by  all  classes  of  population.  The  Council  of  the  Empire, 
the  Russian  Upper  House,  has  been  considering  the  Duma's 
project  dealing  with  this  scourge,  and  the  debates  that  attended 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  are  highly  illuminative  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government.  Count  Witte,  the  author 
of  the  State  liquor  monopoly,  was  very  frank  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  it.  He  said  that  his  aim  in  establishing  a  monopoly  of 
vodka  had  been  to  reduce  drunkenness,  rather  than  to  make 
it  an  increasing  source  of  revenue.  But  his  impassioned  ap- 
peal to  save  the  country  from  the  clutches  of  alcoholism  did 
not  move  the  Council,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  members 
are  big  distillers.  After  several  days'  discussion  the  Duma's 
project  was  deprived  of  all  its  vital  features  and  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  effectiveness.  The  new  law,  thus  passed,  merely 
limits  the  sale  of  vodka  to  the  hours  between  9  a.m.  and  11  p.m. 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  to  6  p.m.  in  the  rural  districts,  and  en- 
tirely forbids  it  in  public  places,  such  as  government  buildings, 
theaters,  etc.  The  press  are  unanimous  in  their  criticism  of 
the  new  law,  and  predict  its  complete  failure  to  remedy  condi- 
tions in  the  least,  but  disagree  as  to  the  best  means  of  eradicating 
the  evil.     The  Ryetch  (St.  Petersburg)  thinks   that  bureaucracy 


"Alcoholism  threatens  Russia  with  dire  calamities,  and  the 
lime  is  not  distant  when  the  nation  will  undertake  the  serioUi 
struggle  with  this  evil.  Hut  to  expect  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  a-  great  number  of  whom  almost  tin 
majority  -are  manufacturing  liquor  for  the  State,  will  enter 
upon  the  struggle  hardly  anybody  has  reached  such  ;i  stage 
of  simple-mindedness. 
"This  explains  why  the  public  was  interested  in  the  debates 

in  the  Council  over  the  fragments 
which  had  been  left  from  the 
Duma's  project.  They  did  not 
regard  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  fundamental,  tragic  ques- 
tion of  popular  drunkenness,  bu1 
saw  it  only  as  a  spectacle  of  ;> 
piquanl  verbal  match  between 
two   Premiers." 

But  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Menshikov,  of  the  Novoye  Vremya 
(St.  Petersburg),  that  only  special 
legislation  can  check  the  growth 
of  alcoholism.  He  writes,  in 
substance : 

"Neither  the  Russian  people 
nor  Russian  society  can  become 
sober  by  their  own  efforts.  This 
is  the  truth,  of  which  the  govern- 
mental authorities  must  be  made 
conscious.  Some  external  inter- 
vention is  necessary,  as  when 
saving  a  person  from  drowning.  A 
Messiah  is  wanted — in  the  person 
of  national  authority  empowered 
to  make  laws  and  enforce  them. 
Whether  the  people  desire  it  or 
not,  whether  society  approves  it  or  not.  the  legislators  must  direct 
the  straying  nation  to  the  way  pointed  out  by  God,  and  that  is 
the.  way  of  sobriety.  A  nation  that  desires  life  and  happiness 
can  not  be  impious  at  its  very  root,  and  drunkenness  is  supreme 
impiety,  the  profanation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  we  still  have 
a  remnant  of  faith,  and  if  the  State  recognizes  the  authority  of 
God  over  itself,  then  the  Church  and  the  State  and  moral  society 
must  wage  a  relentless  war  against  this  chief  source  of  impiety 
and  lawlessness." 

Touching  upon  the  law  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
regulating  the  sale  of  liquor,   Mr.   Menshikov  says: 

"I  do  not  attach  great  significance  to  the  result  of  the  Council's 
vote  one  way  or  another.  With  the  alterations  which  the 
Government  has  made  in  the  Duma's  project,  it  will  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  case.  If  municipalities  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  pass  resolutions  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor,  then 
the  cities  will  remain  the  chief  breeders  of  drunkenness.  If 
Clause  8  of  the  project,  which  forbids  the  opening  of  State 
liquor-stores  on  the  lands  not  belonging  to  rural  communities, 
will  be  omitted,  then  the  right  of  the  latter  will  be  reduced  to 
naught.  The  rural  assembly,  for  example,  will  decide  to  shut 
the  liquor-store  on  its  lands,  but  the  revenue  department  will 
transfer  it  to  the  neighboring  private  or  Church  property,  and 
the  State  saloon  will  again  be  at  arm's  length.  You  will  aexee 
that  such  means  of  combating  popular  drunkenness  savors  of 
downright  hypocrisy:  like  a  man  riously  crossing  himself  and 
shutting  up  the  liquor-store  with  one  hand,  and  supplying  the 
same  old  poison  to  the  people  who  are  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  with  the  other. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  sobering  of  the  people  will  not 
begin  before  there  is  at  the  head  of  our  financial  system  a  serious 
statesman,  one  not  bound  by  the  authorship  of  the  "monopoly." 
The  generation  of  men  guilty  of  this  great  error  will  retire  from 
the  stage,  and  all  the  gravity  of  this  mistake  will  become  obvious. 
It  may  be  necessary  that  the  masses  and  the  drinking  higher 
classes  should  come  to  limits  where  there  is  no  other  way  than 
turning  back.  A  decisive  turn  is  necessary,  and  the  signal  to 
turn  must  be  given  by  the  State." 

Shortly  after  the  debate  on  the  liquor  question,  Mr.  Kokovtzov, 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance,  under  whose  administration 
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tin*  income  from  the  Bale  of  vodka  assumed  enormous  proportions, 
resigned  his  post.     Mr.  Goremykin  succeeds  him. 

The  Czar  himself,  it  appears,  hasjawakened  to  the  danger,  and 
has  addn  -  script    to  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr. 

-k.  directing  him  to  find  other  sources  of  revenue  than  alcohol. 
Dr.  K.  J.  Dillon,  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
:n  the  course  of  a  long  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that 
the  Czar  was  moved  to  this  course  by  seeing  the  degradation  and 
squalor  among  the  people  caused  by  drink.  These  sad  condi- 
tions have  been  graphically  presented  in  our  pages  in  quotations 
from  the  Russian  press.     Dr.  Dillon  adds: 

"The  Emperor's  impressions  on  the  spot  were  deepened  by 
rtistics  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire  by  Count  Witte, 

who.  alt  ho    himself    the     creator 

of  the  Government  monopoly  of 

alcohol,      inveighed    against     the 

spread   of    intemperance,  which, 

he  alleged,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
abuses  which  have  been  allowed 
to  creep  into  the  system." 

Count  Witte's  statement,  we 
read,  was  that  when  he  quit  the 
Finance  Ministry  the  Russian 
eminent  received  from  the 
consumption  of-  vodka  S2.")0,000,- 
000  a  year,  whereas  to-day  it 
receives  $500,000,000,  and  bis 
contention  is  that  no  Christian 
State  should  be  dependent  for  its 
existence  upon  the  spread  of 
drunkenness  among  its  subjects. 
This  view  is  adopted  by  the  Czar 
in  his  rescript  to  the  new  Finance 
Minister.     Moreover: 

"  The  Czar's  publicly  announced 
resolve  not  to  tolerate  this  con- 
dition of  things  any  longer  has 
produced  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression throughout  the  country 
and  has  considerably  increased 
the  prestige  of  monarchism  in 
Russia.  He  has  enjoined  the  new 
Minister  of  Finance  to  reorganize 
the  entire  system  and  enable  the 
Government  not  only  to  refuse  to 
depend  upon  national  intemper- 
ance as  a  recognized  source  of 
revenue,  but  to  adopt  efficacious  means  of  extirpating  this  vice 
and  to  afford  the  peasantry  the  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
high  qualities  of  mind  and  body  that  characterize  them." 

Dr.  Dillon  points  out  how  arduous  is  the  task  set  to  the  new 
Finance  Minister  by  the  Czar,  saying: 

"The  task  of  substituting  other  taxes  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  hundred  millions  sterling  which  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  now  brings  in  is  formidable  in  itself,  and  the  difficulties 
will  be  intensified  by  the  utter  lack  of  scope  for  constructive 
energy,  should  such  energy  be  discovered  among  the  new  men. 
The  strata  of  the  old  financial  system  are  clogged  by  the  results 
of  a-  and  wont  and  by  the  vested  interests,  and  as  yet  nobody 
knows  how  to  begin  the  work  of  transformation. 

"Many  competent  judges  hold,  therefore,  that  the  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Government  are  and  will  for  some  time 
remain  the  embodiment  in  action  of  an  inchoate,  praiseworthy 
tendency,  a  primum  desiderium,  but  the  entire  nation  is  grateful 
to  the  Czar  for  his  splendid  initiative." 

The  Novoyt  Vremya  differs  from  Dr.  Dillon  and  believes  that 
Mr.  Bark  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  revenue 
if  thi'  productivity  of  national  labor  and  the  productive  power 
of  i  1m-  countrj  generally  are  raised  as  required  by  the  Czar. 
For,  a-  it  remarks: 

"At  present  the  average  annual  income  per  bead  of  the 
Russian  people  is  not  more  than  about  sixty  rubles  ($U0;,  and  with 


this  they  already  manage  to  contribute  to  the  State  exchequer 
more  than  3,000,000,000  rubles  ($1,500,000,000)." —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  NEW  GOWN. 

President  Wilson — 'The  Huerta  mode  is  out  of   fashion;    you 
will  find  this  pattern  perfectly  stunning." 

— Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin  i. 


EORGES  CLEMENCEAU,  the  former  Premier  of 
France  and  an  authority  on  international  affairs,  has, 
since  his  retirement,  founded  a  brilliant  paper,  U Homme 
Libre  (Paris).  In  it  he  criticizes  the  way  in  which,  as  he  sees  it, 
the  United  States  "has  bungled  the  Mexican  crisis."  Europe  has 
always  looked  with  a  kind  of  troubled  wonder  at  our  application 

of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
perplexities  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  Mr.  Clemeneeaii 
thinks  that  President  Wilson  has 
only  aggravated  the  anarchy  in 
Mexico  by  removing  the  embargo 
on  arms,  and  that  the  European 
Powers  have  been  put  in  a  more 
difficult  position  than  ever  by  this 
step.  This  eloquent  and  experi- 
enced politician  says: 

"I  do  not  see  what  good  can 
come  from  the  inquiry  into  Ben- 
ton's murder,  what  results  are  to 
be  expected  or  could  lie  demanded. 
"The  United  States'  right  of 
intervention  in  this  affair  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  she  herself 
is  responsible  for  the  anarchy 
in  Mexico.  Six-  does  not  wish 
England  or  any  other  Power 
to  intervene.  Moreover,  from  a 
European  standpoint.  President 
Wilson  has  put  himself  in  an 
awkward  position  by  his  weak- 
ness and  inconsistency.  He  first 
opposed  Huerta  by  dictating 
terms  which  the  dictator  ignored. 
Then  he  endeavored  to  strengthen 
the  rebels.  This  was  intervention 
without  responsibility.  It  re- 
sults in  attacks  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  foreigners. 

"President  Wilson  is  in  a  bad 
position.  I  do  not  think  a  mere 
inquiry  as  to  Benton's  death  will  satisfy  British  opinion.  The 
question  is  of  interest  to  all  European  Powers,  and  while  they 
wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  armed  intervention,  they  do  not 
want  their  citizens  to  be  delivered  into  t lie  hands  of  bandits 
by  the  very  people  who  profess  to  protect  them." 

This  acute  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  England  shares,  to 
some  extent,  the  blame  with  the  United  States  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Benton  affair  has  been  handled.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Clemenceau  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe  permit  themselves  to  be  flouted  and  bullied  by  the 
United  States,  and  he  remarks: 

"England's  calmness  in  the  face  of  Benton's  assassination  is 
stupefying.  If  such  a  thing  happened  in  Europe  the  air  would 
he  thick  with  ultimatums.  The  European  cabinets  are  too  ob- 
sequious to  Uncle  Sam,  fearing  that  if  some  of  them  quarrel 
with  him  others  would  benefit." 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Paris  papers,  the  Figaro,  holds  our 
country  distinctly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  anarchy  in 
Mexico,  and  plainly  declares  that  "the  only  way  to  end  the 
condition  of  anarchy  in  Mexico  is  for  the  United  States  abso- 
lutely to  close  the  frontier  by  sea  and  land  against  the  passage 
of  arms  into  Mexico,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  European 
Powers  in  securing  for  Mexico  a  stable  and  rational  government." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SQEENQE  AND  IKVMNTIOH 


A  FUEL  OF  THE  FUTURE 


Wll  1LE  PEAT,  or  "turf,"  lias  been  used  for  many  years 
as  fuel  in  parts  of  Ireland,  Holland,  and  even 
occasionally  in  the  United  States,  it  has  never  been 
accounted  of  great  economic  value,  because  of  its  humidity  and 
its  large  percentage  of  earthy  matter,  rendering  it  of  low  heating 
power,  not  to  mention  its  acrid  smoke.  New  methods  of  using 
it  in  practise  abroad  during  the  last  few  years,  however,  have 
caused  peat-bogs  to  be  considered  a  valuable  national  asset. 
Peat  has  even  been  made  available  for  use  as  fuel  in  locomotives 
through  the  invention  of  a  feeding-device  by  a  Swedish  engineer. 
The  details  of  the  device  have  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is 
said  that  peat-powder  is  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  coal 
and  fed  automatically  into  the  furnace.  No  alteration  of 
boiler  or  fire-box  is  required,  and  three  tons  of  the  peat  prepara- 
tion do  the  work  of  two  tons  of  coal.  Reports  have  it  that  the 
experiments  have  been  so  successful  that  some  Swedish  railways 
have  been  buying  peat-bogs.  The  United  States  Government 
report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country,  very  recently 
published  and  based  on  a  survey  made  in  1912,  devotes  a 
chapter  to  peat  which  opens  with  the  following  significant  words : 

"The  wide-spread  occurrence  of  peat  deposits  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  has  attracted 
attention  to  their  potential  economic  value  as  sources  of  heat, 
power,  and  light.  Three  factors  have  intensified  the  interest  in 
peat  during  the  last  decade. 

"1.  The  higher  cost  of  other  fuels,  especially  coal,  in  districts 
remote  from  coal-mines. 

"2.  The  frequent  and  well-substantiated  reports  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
large  manufacturing  and  power  plants. 

"3.  The  fact  that  peat  deposits  are  most  numerous  outside 
of  the  fields  of  workable  coal,  in  regions  where  the  winter  is 
severe,  and  where  manufacturing  is  already  well  established. 
Yet  with  one  exoeption  all  the  peat-fuel  plants  in  the  United 
States  were  idle  in  the  summer  of  1912." 

The  author  of  the  report  attributes  this  state  of  affairs,  which 
he  deplores,  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of 
owners  and  managers,  to  insufficient  capital  for  operation,  and 
to  poor  transportation  facilities.  It  is  with  especial  interest, 
therefore,  that  we  note  a  description  of  the  successful  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  peat  in  Europe,  in  so  authoritative  a 
source  as  Larousse  Mensuel,  the  monthly  supplement  of  the 
well-known  French  encyclopedia.     We  read: 

"For  some  years  a  better  understood  exploitation  has  enabled 
us  to  find  in  peat  a  source  of  important  riches;  besides  its  use 
for  fuel,  to  which  we  will  return,  this  substance  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  litter  for  animals,  as  a  disinfecting  substance,  as 
a  medium  for  absorbing  the  molasses  fed  to  stock,  etc 

"Peat-bogs  represent  considerable  areas  in  northern  regions 
as  well  as  in  Europe  (Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Holland,  Ireland),  as  in  Canada  (nearly  40,000 
square  miles)  and  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  France  over 
90,000  acres  are  thus  unproductive.  ...  It  is  evident  that  a 
new  profit  will  result  from  the  working  of  peat-beds;  these  vast 
areas  will  be  drained  and  devoted  to  agriculture." 

The  peat  lies  in  horizontal  layers,  the  upper  ones  of  which 
clearly  betray  their  vegetable  origin,  while  the  lower  ones  are 
increasingly  black,  opaque,  and  compact,  as  the  carbonization 
becomes  more  complete.  Such  compact  turf  may  contain  as 
high  as  65  per  cent,  of  carbon.  When  dry  it  is  a  light,  spongy 
substance  with  an  earthy  fracture,  weighing  from  500  to  580 
pounds  per  cubic  yard.  We  read  in  regard  to  the  exploitation 
and  preparation  of  peat: 


"The  simplest  exploitation  of  peat-beds  consists  in  cutting  it 
with  a  special  ax  and  allowing  it  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  .  .  . 
The  minimum  quantity  is  thus  extracted.  The  amount 
increased  by  the  use  of  more  or  less  powerful  excavators,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  peat  ami  I  he  presence  of  roots. 
Extracted  in  a  solid  mass  or  even  in  a  muddy  pulp,  it  undergo' 
mechanical  preparation;  it  is  soaked  in  basins  to  separate  it  from 
earth  and  stones  and  then  filtered  under  pressure.  Instead  of 
natural  drying  in  the  air  it  is  more  rapid  to  substitute  artificial 
processes,  either  by  circulation  of  hot  air  in  tunnels  or  by  special 
furnaces;  the  original  feature  of  such  driers  consists  in  the  use  of 
part  of  the  turf  itself  as  a  fuel.  After  drying,  the  turf,  first 
broken  up,  if  necessary,  is  formed  into  blocks  by  powerful 
compression  in  a  'briquette'  machine." 

Modern  methods  are  still  more  efficient.  They  consist  of 
distillation  and  gasification.  The  former  transforms  the  peat 
into  coke,  the  latter  into  gases  utilizable  for  heating  or  for 
motive  power. 

"In  these  methods  many  by-products,  principally  salts  of 
ammonia,  may  be  recovered,  thus  rendering  the  transformation 
very  economical.  .  .  .  The  transforming  of  peat  into  charcoal 
was  primitively  accomplished  by  kilns,  as  in  the  case  of  wood; 
but  since  the  gaseous  products  were  lost,  the  process  was  not 
very  economical.  The  distillation  in  closed  vessels  is  preferable; 
special  arrangements  permit  the  condensation  and  recovery 
of  tars,  mother-waters,  sources  of  alcohol,  of  acetic  acid,  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  etc.;  the  charcoal  obtained,  better  calcined 
and  denser,  richer  in  carbon,  constitutes  a  fuel  something  like 
coke,  especially  when  washed  peat  is  used  to  charge  the  retorts. 
Among  the  apparatus  recently  applied  to  carbonization,  one  of 
the  most  original  heats  the  purified  peat  in  a  steel  cylinder  by 
the  aid  of  an  electric  resistance  in  the  interior,  the  electric  energy 
being  produced  by  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  combustion 
of  the  gases  disengaged.  One  hundred  pounds  of  dry  peat  yield 
about  thirty  pounds  of  coke  utilizable  in  metallurgy  to  charge 
furnaces,  heat  boilers,  etc. 

"Gasification  is  an  ultramodern  procedure  much  employed 
in  Sweden,  and  consists  of  burning  the  turf  with  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  air  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  com- 
bustible gases.  .  .  .  The  gases  obtained  (a  mixture  of  carbon 
monoxid  and  hydrogen)  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitrogen 
(50  to  60  per  cent.);  they  are  suitable  for  heating  furnaces 
(metallurgy,  ceramics,  briquetting) ,  heating  boilers,  etc.  ...  To 
utilize  these  gases  in  the  cylinders  of  explosion  motors,  it  is 
indispensable  to  reduce  the  high  content  of  nitrogen ;  it  is  better, 
too,  to  remove  the  tars  and  hydrocarbons 

"The  purified  gas  is  suitable  for  driving  motors;  in  the  Riche 
furnace  220  pounds  of  peat  yield  76  cubic  yards  of  gas  having  a 
calorific  power  of  2,883  calories  and  about  65  pounds  of  coke. 
In  utilizing  gasification  in  the  Osnabruk  plant  (Hanover)  to 
light  that  city  it  is  reckoned  that  650  to  700  horse-power  per 
hour  are  yielded  per  ton  of  turf  gasified;  that  fuel  required  per 
year  to  run  the  plant  is  furnished  by  peat-beds  of  an  area 
of  6  to  73^  acres,  the  average  thickness  of  the  layer  being  10 
feet." 

The  author  believes  that,  of  all  the  methods  of  using  peat, 
gasification  has  the  brightest  future.  He  closes  with  a  review 
of  some  secondary  applications  of  peat.  Already  it  is  used  for 
making  wrapping-paper,  the  cost  being  less  than  where  wood- 
pulp  is  employed.  It  is  also  proposed  to  manufacture  alcohol 
from  it.  This  plan  is  still  in  process  of  elaboration,  the  principle 
being  as  follows:  the  peat  is  treated  with  dilute  acid  which 
transforms  the  incompletely  carbonized  cellulosic  matter  into 
glucose  and  other  fermentable  sugars.  These  are  converted  into 
alcohol  by  treatment  with  the  proper  yeasts.  Finally,  the  ex- 
periments of  Montz  and  Laine  have  suggested  another  use  for 
peat  in  the  formation  of  artificial  fertilizers. — Translation  made: 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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VACUUM   STREET-CLEANERS 

IN  POMONA.  CAL...  the  vacuum  system  is  used  in  cleaning 
the  public  streets.  The  machine,  which  i>  also  called  a 
"suction-sweeper,"  has  interest  ing  features  which  are 
scribed  in  Th*  Municipal  Journal  New  York,  January  8), 
from  data  furnished  by  Clarence  E.  Bayley,  the  city  engineer  of 
tht  ( California  town.  The  cleaner  is  a  heavy  wagon  on  which  arc 
mounted  a  gas-engine, storage  box,  and  the  necessary  machinery. 
The  suction  end  is  in  principle  similar  to  that  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  covering  about  ten  feet   of  st:edt  and  provided  with 


I  *       urtMj    -i      The  Municipal  Journal,"   Mew  York 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  BRAIN 

THE  HUMAN  BRAIX  can  apprehend  change  of  position 
or  state  only  when  it  takes  place  within  certain  limits  of 
speed.  Beyond  these  we  can  not  know  it.  A  moving 
bullet  is  too  swift  to  be  seen;  a  growing  plant  is  too  slow.  But 
alt  ho  we  can  not  actually  slow  down  the  bullet  or  hurry  up  the 
plant,  we  can  now  produce  the  same  result  by  taking  moving 
pictures  of  the  one  or  the  other  and  operating  the  film  at  an 
altered  speed.  Thus  one  may  see  on  the  screen  a  plant  sprout, 
grow,  bud,  blossom,  and  wither  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  bullet 

travel    leisurely    toward    a    fragile    object,   break 

it  slowly,  and  then  tloat  lazily  to  the  ground 
amid  the  fragments.  In  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures, taken  by  Dr.  Daniel  Carson  Goodman,  and 
greatly  magnified,  a  cell  is  shown  multiplying 
by  self-division.  Some  of  Dr.  Carson's  moving  pic- 
tures of  life-processes  have  required  months  of 
study.  In  cases  like  these,  the  moving  picture 
practically  extends  the  limits  of  apprehension  so 
that  changes  of  great  speed  and  of  very  slow 
progress  may  both  be  appreciated.  It  thus  acts  as 
a  supplement  to  the  brain,  very  much  as  the 
microscope  and  the  telescope  act  as  supplements 
to  the  eye,  by  extending  the  normal  limits  of 
vision.  How  some  of  these  things  are  done  is  told 
by  Chester  L.  Lucas,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Machinery  (New  York).     We  read: 


A    VACUUM   CLEANER   FOR   CITY  STREETS. 


weighted  strips  of  canvas  to  effect  contact  with  the  paving. 
Immediately  ahead  of  this  suction-opening  is  a  frame  carrying 
light  steel  brooms  about  six  inches  high,  which  break  up  the 
dust  and  bring  it  within  the  influence  of  the  inrushing  blast  of 
air.     Says  the  writer,  in  substance: 

"The  suction  is  produced  by  a  'Buffalo'  exhaust-fan,  which  is 
not  connected  directly  to  the  suction  end,  but  a  storage  box  is 
interpolated  between  the  two,  which  box  contains  a  horizontal 
division  plate  near  the  top,  not  unlike  the  crown  sheet  of  a 
boiler.  Water  is  contained  in  the  bottom  of  this  box,  and 
hanging  from  the  underside  of  the  crown  sheet  are  small  cur- 
tains of  heavy  canvas,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  the  dust 
in  the  water.  The  exhaust-fan  is  attached  to  this  box  above 
the  crown  sheet  and  produces  a  partial  vacuum  in  it  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  suction  end.  The  air  is  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  from  the  fan  practically  free  of  dust. 

"This  machine,  when  loaded  with  sweepings,  was  found 
to  be  too  heavy  for  two  large  truck  horses,  and  during  the  past 
year  an  additional  horse  has  been  used,  the  three  horses  traveling 
abreast.  The  machine  is  operated  by  two  men.  a  driver  and  an 
all-round  man  who  superintends  the  gas-engine  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  removes  any  occasional  obstruction  which  the 
broom  attachment  and  suction  can  not  handle.  Mr.  Bayley  says: 
'It  will  be  readily  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  house  vacuum- 
Bweeper,  that  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  pavement  or  in 
any  form  of  refuse  met  can  not  be  lifted,  being  in  effect  smeared 
over  the  surface  of  the  street;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  street  is 
dry  and  the  surface  of  the  pavement  measurably  dry  it  is  very 
positive  in  its  operation.  We  are  cleaning  a  maximum  of 
100,000  square  yards  per  week  under  a  schedule  of  two  to  six 
times  pet  week,  some  portion  of  which  is  also  under  the  patrol 
■  in  of  hand-sweeping.  The  sweepings,  together  with  the 
refuse  from  the  city  barn,  arc  sold  yearly  on  contract  for  a 
lump   -uni    bid.'      The  expense  of  operation,    besides  a    team   of 

three  hones,  whose  feed  is  largely  provided  by  the  barley  hay 
grown  upon  the  city  Bewer  farm,  is  $4.80  per  day  for  driver  and 
at  tendant. 

"In  operating  the  sweeper,  to  avoid  the  congested  condition 

of  the  streets  in  the  forenoon,  the  sweeper  floes  not  come  out 
until  1  p.m.  and  continues  from  t  hen  until  midnight,  if  necessary  . 

to  finish  th<  scheduled  work.  It  is  stated  that  Improvements 
are  being  made  in  the  apparatus  by  the  manufacturers,  pre- 
sumably to  remedy  shortcomings  winch  have  been  discovered." 


"It  is  'practicable  to  slow  down  or  speed  up 
any  movement  when  making  a  moving-picture 
film.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  operation  of  a 
very  slowly  moving  piece  of  mechanism  is  to  be  shown.  In 
this  case  the  moving-picture  camera  is  set  up  and  the  operating 
crank  is  turned  very  slowly  so  as  to  take  as  few  pictures  as 
possible  and  still  show  continuous  movement.  This  is  the 
method  employed  in  making  botanical  pictures  showing  the 
growth  of  a  plant — a  process  normally  requiring  several  weeks 
being  reproduced  in  a  few  minutes.  To  get  this  effect,  the 
photographs  are  taken  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eight  hours 
instead  of  sixteen  every  second,  as  for  ordinary  moving  pictures. 
"The  value  of  this  possibility  to  the  mechanical  public  is 
illustrated  in  an  automatic  machine  that  was  made  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  This  machine  made  one  revolution  every  thirty-one 
minutes,  and  as  it  was  desired  to  show  its  operation,  a  moving 
picture  was  made,  taking  the  pictures  so  slowly  that  the  full 
revolution  of  the  machine  could  be  thrown  on  the  screen  in  a 
few  minutes.  Conversely,  a  mechanism  operating  at  high 
speed  may  be  taken  by  accelerating  the  picture-taking  camera 
speed  if  it  is  desired  to  show  it  operating  at  a  slower  speed. 
Then  when  the  film  is  projected  at  the  normal  rate  of  sixteen 
pictures  per  second,  the  speed  can  be  made  apparently  slow. 
Thus  the  movement  of  any  kind  of  mechanism  can  be  graphi- 
cally illustrated  to  students  or  apprentices,  who  perhaps  could 
not  grasp  the  operation  if  it  were  running  at  full  speed.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  spring-actuated  mechanism,  such  as  that 
employed  in  some  adding-machines  in  which  analysis  of  the 
movements  of  the  parts  is  difficult.  The  National  (''ash  Register 
Company  uses  moving  pictures  to  instruct  repair  men  as  well 
as  salesmen,  in  the  manipulation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  .  .  .  An  instance  of  the  aid  of  the  moving  picture 
to  the  scientist  and  teacher  in  the  study  of  gyroscopic  motion 
may  well  be  cited.  Why  does  a  hollow  rubber  ball  balance  itself 
so  perfectly  at  the  top  of  a  jet  of  water'.'  By  making  moving 
pictures  at  high  speed  and  projecting  them  upon  the  screen,  the 
ball  is  shown  to  acquire  a  gyroscopic  motion  at  the  top  of  the 
column  of  water,  tending  to  keep  it  from  going  oil'  at  the  side. 
In  the  comparatively  Blowly  operated  pictures  the  water  takes 

on  the  appearance  of  molasses,  and  its  motion  seems  sluggish 
in  comparison  with  the  rotation  of  the  ball.  The  experiment 
has  been  carried  still  further  by  shooting  the  column  of  water 
with  a  rifle-bullet.  When  this  is  shown  on  the  screen,  the  effect 
of  the  bullet  is  to  shatter  the  column  from  top  to  bottom,  after 
which  it  is  seen  to  pull  itself  together  and  finally  return  to  the 
former  position.  .  .  .  Paths'  Fieres  are  undoubtedly  among  the 
leaders  in  producing  scientific  lilms,  and  it  is  through  their 
courtesy   that  much  of  this  information   and  some  of  the  views 
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1'hotugraphs  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Daniel  Carson  Goodman. 

A  CELL  MULTIPLYING   BY  SELF-DIVISION,   CAUGHT  BY  A  MOVING-PICTURE   CAMERA. 


were  obtained.  They  have  recently  developed  a  high-frequency 
spark  apparatus  used  for  taking  pictures  of  rapidly  moving 
objects.  These  pictures,  of  course,  must  be  taken  in  a  dark  room; 
the  film  operates  continuously,  that  is,  without  the  intermittent 
motion  of  the  ordinary  moving-picture  camera.  The  spark  oper- 
ates at  the  rate  of  1,200  flashes  per  second,  and  this  number  of 
exposures  is  made  on  the  film.  By  this  method,  they  have 
been  able  to  record  the  path  of  a  bullet  shot  at  a  clay  pipe.  By 
projecting  the  film  at  a  normal  speed,  the  bullet  could  be  fol- 
lowed slowly  across  the  screen  until  it  entered  the  clay-pipe 
bowl.  It  seemed  to  remain  within  the  bowl  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  bowl  dropt  to  pieces  and 
the  sections  fell  to  the  floor.  Of  course  this  film  looked  un- 
natural, but  it  showed  the  possibility  of  analyzing  the  action  of 
rapidly  moving  objects." 


GEOLOGY   OF  THE  COMING  TIME 

MOST  of  our  geology  is  the  study  of  what  took  place  on 
a  sea-bottom  or  at  the  margin  of  a  sea.  The  geology 
of  the  future  therefore  lies  in  and  around  our  existing 
oceans.  In  an  addr.ess  on  "The  Geology  of  the  Ocean  Depths," 
made  before  the  Oceanographic  Institute  last  November,  and 
now  printed  in  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris),  Prof.  L.  De 
Launay,  of  the  Paris  School  of  Mines,  urges  students  of  the 
ocean  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  state  of  the  sea-bottom, 
its  sedimentary  deposits,  and  what  is  happening  to  them.  We 
shall  thus,  he  says,  be  able  to  study  geologic  strata  in  the  making, 
as  if  we  had  been  transported  back  to  the  remote  epoch  when 
our  existing  rocks  were  forming  in  the  depths  of  some  primeval 
ocean.  Sea-bottom  geologists  may  thus  obtain  light  on  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  our  earth's  crust  simultaneously. 
Says  Professor  De  Launay,  in  substance: 

"In  the  sea-bottom,  side  by  side  with  the  continued  work 
of  natural  forces,  of  gravity,  of  chemical  precipitations  and 
dissolutions,  millions  of  creatures  live  and  die,  innumerable 
generations  succeed  and  evolve  accumulating  finally  the  inert 
deposits  which,  in  thousands  of  years  to  come,  will  become 
the  sedimentary  regions  of  a  new  land ;  just  as,  to-day,  in  Tou- 
raine,  in  Normandy,  in  Champagne,  the  limestone  rocks  on 
which  our  mosses  grow  and  from  which  we  quarry  building- 
materials  for  our  houses,  are  the  product  of  bryozoans — f oraminif- 
era  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  A  glance  at  the  geologic  strata 
that  form  the  crust  of  our  arable  land  will  show,  by  the  presence 
of  innumerable  remains  of  marine  shells,  that  most  of  it  was 
made  in  the  sea.  By  the  side  of  these  marine  sediments  the 
role  of  other  forms  of  sediment — from  lakes,  rivers,  etc. — is  feeble 
indeed.  And  if  we  compare  with  the  sedimentary  deposits, 
properly  so-called,  the  formations  due  to  the  other  great  source 
of  terrestrial  activity — fire — we  shall  be  able  to  show,  in  spite  of 
the  Plutonians,  that  the  manifestations  of  these  igneous  rocks 
occupy  a  restricted  extent  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  true 
that  if  we  could  delve  a  little  into  the  earth's  crust  the  Pluto- 
nians would   have   the  advantage      A  mile  or  two  down,  the 


sediments  would  disappear,  giving  placo  almost  exclusively  to 
igneous  rocks.  But  this  geology  of  depth,  which  will  per- 
haps be  that  of  our  successors,  can  not  yet,  unfortunately,  be 
ours,  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  surface,  as  we  are  ab- 
solutely forced  to  do,  the  part  played  by  water,  especially  by 
sea-water,   becomes   absolutely   predominant. 

"Now  this  work  of  the  waters,  which  has  played  so  over- 
whelming a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  revealed 
by  oceanography  as  still  taking  place.  Sediments  comparable 
to  those  of  the  geologic  strata  are  now  forming  in  the  sea,  like 
scenery  assembled  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  a  theater,  to  be 
pushed  forward  at  the  proper  time  for  a  change  of  scene.  Ocean- 
ography teaches  us  of  the  preparation  for  these  great  changes 
which  we  shall  not  see,  but  whose  ancient  prototypes  con- 
stitute our  geologic  history. 

"For,  let  us  not  forget  it,  what  is  now  land  was  yesterday 
ocean,  and  may  be  so  again  to-morrow.  Twenty  times,  in  the 
short  period  of  one  of  our  geologic  epochs,  has  a  spot  like  the 
site  of  Paris  been  covered  by  the  waves  and  emerged  again. 
What  seem  to  us  the  most  essential  features  of  our  present 
geography  are  only  momentary  forms.  Geology  even  teaches 
us  that  the  highest  peaks  of  the  globe,  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  Himalayas,  are  recent  ridges  in  our  crust,  whose  heights 
and  escarpments  have  not '  yet  had  time  to  disappear  by 
erosion." 

But  the  sea  is  not  only  the  birthplace  of  future  continents,  the 
writer  tells  us ;  it  is  the  tomb  of  old  ones.  Professor  De  Launay,  it 
will  be  seen,  does  not  agree  with  the  classical  idea  that  the  great 
oceanic  depressions  are  permanent.  Oceanography,  he  tells 
us,  will  one  day  tell  us  definitely  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 
He  goes  on: 

"When  we  study  geology,  the  first  notion  with  which  we  must 
familiarize  ourselves  is  that  of  the  instability  of  the  seas.  We 
must  realize  that  over  all  our  present  continents,  almost  without 
exception,  the  seas  once  flowed  at  some  past  geologic  epoch — 
over  Paris,  over  London,  over  Vienna.  I  also  believe  that  most 
of  our  present  seas  cover  the  sites  of  ancient  continents  and  may 
mark  the  place  of  future  continents." 

This  assimilation,  as  the  author  calls  it,  between  the  geology 
of  the  sea-depths  and  that  of  the  continents,  unrolls  before  us, 
he  says,  a  vast  program  of  research.  The  present  deposits  on 
the  sea-bottom  will  enlighten  us  on  the  former  state  of  our  land 
strata  when  we  have  studied  them  sufficiently.  The  problem 
of  their  study,  hidden  as  they  are  under  thousands  of  feet  of 
water,  is  not  insoluble.  Oceanographers,  who  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  occupied  with  submarine  topography  and  with  marine 
zoology,  with  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  sea- 
water,  have  begun  to  collect  valuable  data  regarding  the  geology 
of  the  sea-bottom.     Says  Professor  De  Launay: 

"On  the  day  when  such  researches  are  resolutely  undertaken, 
a  whole  world  will  open  to  science,  filled,  doubtless,  with  un- 
suspected revelations — a  world  whose  first  confused  aspects 
we  are  beginning,  with  difficulty,  to  see  afar  off." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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IRRIGATION   AT  A  STANDSTILL 

TIIK  FEAR  L913  was  a  "period  of  almost  complete 
stagnation  in  irrigation  development."  No  new  works 
of  any  size  have  been  begun,  and  of  those  already  under 
\vay  only  such  as  are  completely  financed  have  been  carried 
forward.  So  we  are  told  by  George  (i.  Anderson,  the  Denver 
engineer,  in  an  article  on  the  "Status  of  Irrigation  Development" 
contributed  to  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York).  The 
reasons  for  this  stagnation,  he  says,  are  general  hesitation  to 
i  mbark  in  any  new  industrial  enterprise,  and  distrust  of  irriga- 
tion securities  in  particular,  due  to  an  inevitable  reaction. 
This  reaction,  "alter  a  full  decade  of  feverish  activity,"  has  now 
set  in  with  a  vengeance,  beginning  really  in  the  latter  part  of 
1912,  and  assuming  full  sway  in  the  twelvemonth  just  past. 
The  situation,  we  are  told,  demands  "readjustments  in  the  arid 


evitable.  Initiated  ten  years  ago  on  a  program  that  superficially 
indicated  the  return  of  monej's  expended  within  a  period  of  ten 
years,  thus  creating  a  'revolving  fund'  making  possible  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  governmental  aid  in  reclamation  by  use  of 
distinctly  limited  expenditure,  the  •returns.'  so  far,  have  been 
entirely  negligible.  Apart  altogether  from  the  consideration  of 
some  injudicious  expenditures,  and  expenditures  on  single  enter- 
prises greater  than  could  possibly  have  been  returned  within  a 
specified  time,  the  serious  difficulties  confronting  the  operations  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  are  the  sparse  settlement  of  completed 
enterprises,  the  inability  of  these  to  meet  the  expenses  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance — to  say  nothing  of  returning  the  capital  ex- 
penditure— and,  as  serious  as  any  other  feature,  the  ignorance 
of  such  settlers  of  all  the  conditions  of  irrigation  farming." 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  "  back-to-the-land "  movement  has 
had  a  setback,  Mr.  Anderson  thinks.  There  is,  he  says,  a 
"strongly  marked  decline  in  the  movement  to  the  land,"  at- 
tributable   largely    to   general   reluctance    to   embark   on    new 

ventures.     The  immediate  result 


irtesy  of  "  The  Engineering  Record,"   New  York. 

LOCOMOTIVE   WHICH  BROKE  THROUGH  THE  SURFACE  AND  FELL  INTO  A  COAL-MINE. 


regions,  legislation  to  prevent  unsound  ventures,  and  settlement 
of  pending  water-right  controversies."     We  read: 

'The  present  conditions  are  not  due  solely  to  the  pricked 
bubble  of  immature  or  impossible  enterprises,  much  as  they 
have  contributed  to  the  result.  The  trouble  is  that,  following 
all  effort  at  reclamation  by  irrigation  or  even  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  commercially  sound  enterprises,  there  must  come  a 
non-revenue-producing  or  insufficient-revenue-producing  period, 
consequent  upon  the  necessarily  large  expenditures.  In  fact, 
the  commercially  sound  enterprises  are,  perhaps,  most  acutely 
affected. 

"This  is  no  new  condition.  Every  preceding  effort  at  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  West,  extending  over  fully  fifty 
ears,  encountered  if.  and  conquered  it,  if  at  all,  by  the  slow 
process  of  the  years  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  special 
farming  class.  ...  In  this,  as  in  other  relations  of  life,  the  new 
generation  has  been  prone  either  to  ignore  or  to  despise  the 
experience  of  the  past,  only  to  find  itself  compelled  to  retrace 
teps  much  in  the  same  line  as  did  its  predecessors. 

"A  generation  ago  that  meant  almost  complete  reorganization, 
a  reduction  of  capital  investment,  and  readjustment  of  the 
enterprises  themselves  to  the  actual  growth  of  rural  population 
and  to  the  requirements  of  these  new  communities.  It  would 
seem  that  similar  policies  must  be  pursued  at  the  present  time 
for  further  advancement  in  irrigation  development. 

"The  experience  of  the  U.  8.  Reclamation  Service  amply 
indicates   thai    such   reorganization  and   readjustment   arc   m- 


w  ill  probably  involve  heavy  loss 
of  investments  already  made, 
postponement  of  further  invest- 
ment, and  increased  caution  in 
thoroughly  legitimate  enter- 
prises.    The  writer  goes  on: 

"To better  insure  the  capital- 
ist and  home -builder  alike, 
many  conditions  can  be  ma- 
terially improved  in  the  period 
of  inactivity  in  construction 
which  has  set  in.  Legislation 
clearing  away  most  of  the  anom- 
alies surrounding  the  business, 
both  for  capitalist  and  home- 
seeker,  is  urgently  required 
throughout  the  arid  region,  not 
the  least  important  of  which 
should  be  the  rigid  regulation 
and  control  by  State  authorities 
of  attempts  tQ  build  up  such 
enterprises  in  districts  wherein 
there  are  no  adequate  waters, 
even  tho  that  may  seem  to  be  a 
tardy  closing  of  the  door  after 
the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

"More  extended  and  accurate 
hydrographic  information  is  es- 
sential to  further  development, 
and  should  be  secured  alike  by 
national  and  State  bureaus.    In- 
creasingly better  methods  in  the 
use    of    water  by  the    consumer    have  to  be  evolved,  even  if 
carried  to  the  extent  of  reducing  rights   now  apparently  vested 
but  not  adequately  used  or  actually  beneficial. 

"Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  speedy,  satisfactory, 
and  decisive  termination  of  all  disputes  among  States  over  the 
use  of  water.  In  the  States  themselves  controversies  between 
the  Government  and  the  water-user  must  be  terminated." 


A  THIN  STREET — A  locomotive  in  a  Pennsylvania  town 
recently  broke  through  the  street  and  fell  into  a  coal-mine. 
An  anonymous  correspondent  of  The  Engineering  Record  (New 
York,  February  21)  chronicles  the  occurrence  in  a  brief  letter 
over  which  the  editor  has  placed  the  heading,  "When  the  Bottom 
of  the  Street  Drops  Out."     He  writes: 

"According  to  the  school-books  the  earth  has  a  pretty  thick 
and  solid  crust  except  where  a  volcano  is  in  business.  There 
is  another  exception,  however,  and  this  is  in  the  anthracite  coal- 
mining districts.  For  here  the  foundation  support  of  the  streets, 
alleys,  buildings,  and  farms  is  very  thin  indeed — in  spots.  The 
accompanying  photograph  showrs  the  predicament  of  a  locomo- 
tive that  was  going  about  its  business  in  the  usual  way  in  Pittston, 
Pa.,  when  its  nose  dropt  1">  feet  into  a  mine  cave,  and  of  course 
its  body  had  to  follow.  Houses,  animals,  men.  women,  ami 
children  have  experienced  drops  of  the  same  kind,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  for  a  locomotive  to  take  the  dip." 


anb   Art 


SHAKESPEARE   ACCORDING   TO   CUBISM    AND   OTHER   ISMS 


IF  THE  SLANG  of  the  street  should  justify  itself  in  a 
well-ordered  company  one  might  hear  it  said  that  "they're 
not  doing  a  thing  to  Shakespeare  in  London."  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  William  Poel  produced  "Hamlet"  in  a  way  to 
set  all  the  critics  agog;  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker  followed  him 
up  with  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in  a  manner  no  less 
disconcerting,  but  with  a  vast  difference.  One  achieved  a 
possibly  future  ideal  with  the 
aid  of  most  reactionary  means; 
the  other  revived  an  antique 
mode  with  the  assistance  of 
the  latest  devices  of  Futurism. 
Mr.  Poel  warned  his  audi- 
ences that  he  would  show  them 
a  practically  unacted  "Ham- 
let,"— "a  necessary  protest 
against  the  Hamlets  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson."  His  rul- 
ing principle,  says  Mr.  John 
Palmer,  critic  of  The  Saturday 
Review  (London),  "is  to  omit 
the  things  our  actors  have 
doted  on  from  the  days  of 
Garrick  and  to  emphasize  the 
things  they  have  slurred." 
Further: 

"Generations  of  playgoers 
having  been  taught  to  worship 
Shakespeare  as  a  framer  of 
well-delivered  commonplace  by 
actors  who  find  the  summit  of 
our  poet's  genius  in  speeches 
like  the  seven  ages  of  man, 
Mr.  Poel  knocks  this  natural 
stuffed  figure  on  the  head,  so 
far  as  'Hamlet'  is  concerned, 
by  mercilessly  excising  'To  be 
or  not  to  be,'  and  filling  up 
the  gap  with  metal  less  attrac- 
tive to  playgoers,  who  like  their 
Hamlet  always  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  gentleman.  Simi- 
larly protesting  against  the  verdict  of  centuries,  Mr.  Poel 
cuts  the  Ghost  and  comes  to  the  privy  council,  where  Claudius 
puts  Hamlet  quite  into  the  shade.  Claudius  in  council,  as 
Mr.  Poel  shows  him  at  the  Little  Theater,  might  almost 
be  taken  for  an  actor-manager.  It  is  only  after  very  diligent 
speculation  that  one  is  able  to  conjecture  which  of  the  crowd 
of  dutiful  supernumeraries  is  his  inconspicuous  nephew. 
Mr.  Poel,  in  fact,  has  deprived  the  English  language  of 
a  sanctified  phrase,  grounded  as  we  imagined  in  immortal 
truth.  'Hamlet'  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  no  longer 
a  synonym  for  a  great  occasion  shorn  of  its  principal  figure. 
'Hamlet'  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  seen  as  Mr. 
Poel  sees  it,  is  quite  a  reasonable  and  interesting  play.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Poel's  'Hamlet'  was  not,  therefore,  the  'Hamlet'  of  Shake- 
speare, but  such  glimpses  of  the  'Hamlet'  of  Shakespeare  as 
are  not  usually  to  be  had  in  a  modern  theater.  It  was  a  '  Hamlet ' 
for  all  to  see,  especially  for  actors,  managers,  and  producers. 
Mr.  Poel  is  an  imaginative  scholar  from  whom  many  distin- 
guished producers  are  not  ashamed  to  borrow.  This  Eliza- 
bethan 'Hamlet'  is  another  of  Mr.  Poel's  good  deeds.  Let  it 
be  fully  understood  that  for  judgment  and  fancy;  for  many 
beautiful  details  of  stagecraft  (instance  Mr.  Poel's  handling  of 
the  play-scene);  for  stern  disregard  of  stale  tradition,  and  evi- 
dence everywhere  of  a  vision  really  seen  and  an  intelligence 


independently  active — for  these  things  Mr.  Pod's  'Hamlet'  is 
memorable,  and  can  not  fail  to  influence  future  productions  of 
the  play." 

Mr.  Barker's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  says  the  critic 
of    The    Daily  Mail    (London),  forms   a   middle   term   between 
Futurism  and  the   sixteenth-century  convention.     He  uses  the 
apron  stage,  lit  from  the  front,  and  the  white  rectangular  pro- 
scenium.   From  the  same  critic 
we  learn  what  else  he  does: 


A  SHAKESPEARIAN  "IMMORTAL" 

In  Mr.  Barker's  production  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
who  wears  golden  shavings  for  curls  and  mustaches  after  a  manner 
first  seen  in  the  Russian  ballet. 


"The  godlike  Theseus  wears 
the  now  familiar  cracker  crown, 
hut  does  not  wear  it  long. 
Dainty  Miss  Laura  Cowie  as 
Hermia,  in  grass-green  with  a 
couple  of  red  roses  as  the  com- 
plementary note  of  color,  looks 
like  a  pretty  Tartar  maiden. 
Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  how- 
ever, as  the  love-sick  Helena, 
is  quite  Athenian  save  for  her 
flaxen  hair  worn  a  la  Gretchen. 
The  lovers  Lysander  and  De- 
metrius show  a  distinct  Japa- 
nese influence  in  their  costume. 
"The  clowns  are  properly 
more  Elizabethan,  tho  Bot- 
tom's doublet  and  hose  are 
Dutch;  but  none  the  more  in 
keeping  with  a  light  pink  wall, 
over  which  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  some  Cubist  city.  Among 
them  Mr.  Arthur  Whitby,  as 
Quince,  appeared  an  intellec- 
tual in  disguise,  while  as  sweet 
bully  Bottom,  Mr.  Nigel  Play- 
fair  roared  you  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove,  and  entirely 
missed  the  mock-heroic  tone 
of  this  distinguished  amateur, 
being,  strangely  enough,  fun- 
nier when  wearing  the  ass's 
head. 

"After  these  hempen  home- 
spuns have  arranged  their  tedi- 
ous brief  scene  to  be  played 
before  the  duke,  there  came  the 
firstinterval,  acts  being  abjured. 
"The  first  woodland  scene  was  a  truly  marvelous  picture  of 
a  magician's  heaven  over  shadowy  indigo  trees.  And  then 
came  the  real  wonder  of  the  evening.  Oberon  and  Titania,  with 
their  attendant  fairies,  were  drest  from  top  to  toe  in  gold  bronze, 
their  faces  gilt,  and  eyebrows  picked  out  with  crimson.  In 
shimmering  robes  and  quaint  Indian  headdresses  they  moved 
with  shuffling  gait  and  made  weird  mechanical  gestures,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  an  odd  lot  of  brass  ornaments  that  had 
come  to  life. 

"In  contrast  with  the  other  immortals  Puck  was  clad  in  a 
rococo  dress  of  bright  red.  His  fair  wig  was  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Struwwelpeter  and  he  seemed  to  be  more  nearly 
allied  to  Hans  Andersen's  fairies  than  those  of  Shakespeare. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Donald  Calthrop  made  this  merry  elf  a 
whimsical,  nimble-footed  creature  whom  one  could  not  help 
liking. 

"Quite  a  pretty  effect  of  lighting  was  obtained  in  a  grassy 
bank  surrounded  by  rather  flimsy  tree-stems.  Here  the  fairy 
gold  is  deposited  and  there  is  much  primitive  dancing  to  soft 
music.  Possibly,  however,  because  the  decoration  so  often 
distracts  the  attention,  the  tragi-comic  love-story  tended  for 
once  to  send  one  into  the  every-day  land  of  dreams. 

"One  would,  indeed,  prefer  the  Teutonic  heaviness  of  Rein- 
hardt  to  the  unbridled  fantasy  of  Mr.  Barker  and  his  merry 
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men.     But  this  was  evidently  not  the  opinion  of  his  kind  friends 
in  front,  whose  enthusiasm  at  the  end  knew  no  bounds."' 

What  th<  professional  critic  thinks  and  prefers  ^o« ■>.  perhaps. 
torm  too  nuicli  the  accepted  judgmenl  on  the  play.    Happily 
in  tliis  case  "the  man  in  the  pit,"  who  elsewhere  would  figun 
"in  the  street,"  speaks  up  in  the  same  paper  for  his  likes: 


you  can  sit  in  the  pit  at  the  Savoy  and  know  the  different  char- 
acters by  sight.  They  are  not  swallowed  up  in  the  scenery. 
The  result  was  that  the  pit  for  the  first  time  found  interest  in 
the  four  lovers'  maze." 


"The    critics    nave 
Bniffs  of  disapproval. 


mostly    tempered    their    politeness    with 

With   some,   a  certain   haughty  manner 

rather  seems  to  be  a 


a 

\»\ 

^     V* 

^^Smr*' 

^5w 

■jH 

jo> 

AX   INNOVATION    'PUCK.'' 

Not  the  undraped  diminutive  of  tradition 
but  a  scarlet -clot  lied  full-grown  man. 


veil  for  disconcert. 
But  then  critics  get 
into  a  habit  of  al- 
ways sniffing  a  little. 
As  for  the  first-night 
audience's  enthusi- 
asm. Mr.  (Jranville 
Barker  is  a  man  with 
a  following  and 
would  obtain  first- 
night  enthusiasm  for 
an  'Othello'  with  a 
black-faced  Desde- 
/i /on a  and  a  blond 
Moor.  What  is  the 
effect  of  this  Futur- 
istic refurbishing  of 
Shakespeare  on  the 
plain  man  who 
'  knows  what  he 
likes'  without  pre- 
tending to  any  ex- 
pert taste?  Well,  I 
was  oneamongmany 
plain  men  who  (with 
accompanying  plain 
women)  filled  the 
Savoy  pit  on  Sat- 
urday night.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole  we 
were  quite  an  ordi- 
nary lot  without 
anything  intellec- 
tual— just  a  Saturday-night  pit  crowd.  And  we  all,  I  think,  en- 
joyed ourselves  vastly.  We  all  certainly  laughed  a  great  deal, 
and  at  the  end  we  all  stayed  to  cheer  and  had  the  curtain  up 
time  after  time. 

"I  suppose  if  one  goes  to  the  theater  as  often  as  a  critic  does 
one  gets  so  used  to  trees  as  stiff  as  cardboard  that  trees  as  soft 
as  a  silk  handkerchief  come  quite  as  a  shock.  But  I  went  to 
the  theater  for  Shakespeare,  and  only  afterward,  reading  my 
evening  paper,  did  I  realize  that  I  might  have  been  luxuriously 
worrying  myself  about  the  trees.  As  for  anachronisms,  the 
critic  doubtless  is  more  or  less  bound  to  notice  them  or  people 
would  say  he  knew  no  better — the  worst  of  living  in  such  a 
highly  educated  age.  But  the  man  in  the  pit  may  quite  un- 
authoritatively  decide  that  a  touch  of  Struwwelpeter  and  a 
flavor  of  the  Russian  ballet  are  welcome  enough,  provided 
Shakespeare  is  not  tampered  with.  And  at  the  Savoy  he  is  not 
tampered  with;  it  is  all  there — as  far  as  mortal  piety  can  provide 
it  in  an  age  when  English  actors  have  no  art  in  saying  English 
verse.  And  what  a  surprize  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are.  after  all,  manageable  and  appropriate 

to  the  >ta^e!     The  novelty  at   the  Savoy  is  not   the  dressing  up 

of  Shakespeare  in  a  new  costume,  hut  the  presentation  of  a 
Shakespeare  complete     head,  trunk,  and  four  limbs!" 

"The  discovery  is  the  admission  that  Shakespeare  meant  all 
lie  ^aid.  At  the  Savoy  we  have  all  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,1  and  on  Saturday  the  pit  listened  so  attentively  and 
laughed  so  much  that  you  mighl  have  said  that  the  discovery 
was  thai  Shakespeare  had  said  anything  at  all.  A  little  while 
ago  and  we  should  have  been  agreeing  with  the  American  pro- 
fessor who  lately  has  haughtily  relegated  Shakespeare  to  the 
library     but   that    was  in   the  days  of  Shakespeare  disjointed 

and  carved  and  sliced  up,  with  waits  between  each  mouthful. 
You  may  or  may  not  like  Futurism,  you  may  not  know  what 
Futurism  is.  but  at  the  Savoy  you  find  out  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  stage  plays,  and  good  ones,  too.  It  is  a  drawback  to 
a  play  if  the  players  gel  lost,  and  a  danger  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  i^  lest  the  hners  who  lose  Ihemselves  in  the 
wood  gel  lost  by  the  audience,  too.  Hut  this  time  we  knew  all 
.about   them  and  did  not   let   them  go.      It   may  be  Futurism,  but 


ALFRED   NOYES  FOR   PRINCETON 

MR.  ALFRED  NOYES  is  a  poet  who  has  no  grievance 
against  his  contemporaries.  It  is  a  happy  state, 
thinks  the  New  York  Times,  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  "seriousness,  at  once  wise  and  modest,"  with 
which  Mr.  Noyes  lias  taken  his  art.  Princeton  has  now  offered 
him  a  visiting  professorship,  and  he  will  give  lectures  a  part  of 
each  jrear  on  modern  English  literature.  Mr.  Noyes  is  the 
poet  favored  of  newspapers  as  an  excellent  business  man.  He 
is  always  described  as  a  poet  who  lives  by  his  verse,  tho  for  two 
years  he  has  been  lecturing  up  and  down  this  country,  and  now 
this  rather  profitable  adjunct  of  poetry  is  to  be  made  permanent. 
The  Time*  finds  the  new  enterprise  an  occasion  for  a  sort  of 
double  congratulation: 

"It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  become  a  professor  of  or 
Lecturer  on  literature  at  Princeton,  a  position  which  wall  add  to 
his  income,  confirm  his  fame,  and  in  nowise  interfere  with  the 
production  of  such  masterpieces  as  he  may  have  in  mind.  He  i>. 
therefore,  a  poet  honored  abroad  as  at  home.  His  reputation  has 
become  international  while  he  is  still  a  young  man,  and  it  promises 
to  grow  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

"In  all  this  there  is  something  highly  consoling  to  the  public, 
so  accustomed  to  hear  itself  scolded  for  its  indifference  to  poetry 
and  its  maltreatment  of 
poets.  Mr.  Noyes  can 
have  no  complaints  of 
us  to  make,  and,  as  he 
now  and  then  gives  a 
thought  or  two  himself 
to  the  dollar  and  the  get- 
ting thereof,  he  will  not 
hold  it  a  crime  that  the 
rest  of  us  do  the  same 
thing.  He  is  living  evi- 
dence that  our  pursuit 
of  money  is  not  continu- 
ous or  exclusive." 

The  same  journal  gath- 
ers up  the  salient  points 
of  the  young  poet's  ca- 
reer, which  probably  will 
interest  Americans.  His 
new  post  will  strengthen 
the  tie  formed  by  his 
American  marriage  in 
linking  him  to  the  New 
World: 

"Mr.  Noyes  has  been 
pronounced  by   Kipling, 

Swinburne,  and  others 
the  foremost  writer  of 
lyric  verse  in  the  English 

language  to-day.  and  he 
is  known  also  as  one  of 
the  very  few  men  w  ho 
have  oontrn  i'tl  to  make 
a  living,  and  a  very  good 
living,  out  of  poetry. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  was  the  only 
man  who  relied  on  his  verse  alone  for  actual  support,  and  was  not 

disappointed  by  the  Muse.  He  has  upset  many  traditions  of  the 
art  of  poetry.  He  dresses  fashionably,  looks  like  an  athlete, 
and  insists  on  giving  poetry  a  commercial  status  and  making 
it  pay. 

"Mr.  Noyes  came  to  this  country  first  on  February  2.'?.  L013, 
partly  to  lecture  for  world  peace  and  disarmament  and  partly 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  (iarnett  Daniels,  of 


A  OOLDBN  I'AIHY, 

Whose  face  is  actually  gilded,  who 
wears  a  golden  gown  and  golden 
"  sli.ix  Inga  "  for  hair. 
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Washington,  that  he  should  gather  fresh  experiences  in  her  home 
land.  In  his  lectures  on  poetry  he  prophesied  a  tremendous 
boom  in  the  cult  of  poetic  utterance,  such  as  that  heralded  by 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  he  urged  American  poets  to  share 

in  the  rich  fruits  Of  such  a  boom  and  to  seek  higher  prices. 

"Mr.  Noyes's  first  lecture-lour  lasted  six  weeks  and  extended 

as  far  west  as  Chicago. 
It  proved  so  profitable 
that  he  decided  to  make 
a  second  trip  to  this 
country  in  October  last, 
and  to  stay  six  months. 
In  this  trip  lie  visited  the 
principal  universities  of 
the  country,  including 
Princeton.  There  he 
read  at  a  public  lecture 
from  his  own  works,  and 
the  next  morning  read 
other  selections  of  his 
poetry  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  the  guest 
of  President  Hibben  of 
Princeton  at  the  time, 
and  the  impression  he 
made  on  the  Faculty  and 
undergraduates  was  so 
favorable  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that 
he  be  asked  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  university  as 
a  professor. 

"Mr.  Noyes  is  thirty- 
three  years  old,  and  has 
been  writing  poetry  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 
One  morning  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  he 
said,  he  awoke  with  an 
impulse  to  write  a  poem, 
and  he  has  been  follow- 
ing the  same  sort  of  im- 
pulses practically  ever 
since.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  wrote  his  first 
epic,  a  production  in  rimed  verse  of  several  thousand  lines, 
describing  allegorically  the  voyage  through  life  as  on  a  ship. 
He  sent  the  poem  to  James  Paine,  the  novelist,  who  returned 
it  with  an  encouraging  letter  advising  him  to  read  more  and 
not  try  to  publish  anything  for  several  years. 

"Mr.  Noyes  waited  five  years.  Then,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
his  first  poem,  'The  Symbolist,'  was  printed  in  the  weekly  sup- 
plement of  the  London  Times.  At  that  time  he  was  in  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  achieving  a  reputation  far  more  through  his 
prowess  as  an  athlete,  and  especially  on  the  class  crew,  than  as  a 
poet.  As  soon  as  he  left  college  he  went  to  London  and  began 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  writing  of  poetry.  When  he 
dedicated  his  great  epic  'Drake,'  however,  it  was  to  the  coach 
of  his  former  rowing  crew  and  not  to  any  of  his  celebrated 
literary  friends. 

"He  refused  stedfastly  to  accept  any  job  wherein  be  would 
have  to  divide  his  attention  between  his  [art  and  anything 
else. 

"  In  ten  years  he  published  ten  volumes  of  verse,  ranging 
through  nearly  every  conceivable  style  and  subject  and  mood, 
but  almost  always  of  a  uniformly  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Since  the  collection  of  his  works  in  a  two-volume 
edition  two    years   ago,   between  7,000  and  8,000  copies  have 

been  sold 

"Mr.  Noyes  without  writing  down  to  any  market — nobody 
charges  him  with  doing  that — has  made  poetry  pay  and  pay  well. 
A  great  number  of  people  have  bought  his  published  poems  and 
a  great  many  more  have  parted  with  the  wonted  box-office  tribute 
in  order  that  they  might  hear  him  read  from  his  own  works  and 
talk  about  those  of  other  bards.  No  starveling  who  sings  from 
a  cold  garret  is  he,  and  he  has  not  felt  obliged  or  been  impelled 
to  advertise  his  devotion  to  the  Muses  by  neglecting  either  the 
tailor  or  the  barber.  A  poet  when  he  writes,  he  is  distinctly 
the  competent  man  of  business  when  he  sells  his  verses,  and 
that  he  possesses  humor  is  shown  by  his  grave  advice  to  other 
poets  that  they  maintain  the  honor  of  the  profession  by  insisting 
on  higher  prices  than  they  now  get." 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE   EAST. 

This  costume  in  Mr.  Barker's  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  suggests  to 
some  a  strange  Cambodian  deity. 


NEW  LITERARY  WINE  IN  OLD  BOTTLES 

4N     ()\A)     LITERARY     METHOD    in     the    hands    of    a 
I— %     new  vital  spirit    is  never  too  antiquated  for  further 

-^-      -*-    use.      One   might  say    the   last    drop   had    been   squeezed 

from  the  shipwreck-on-an-uninhabited-isJand  sit  nation,  but  it 
crops  up  again  in  one  of  the  significant  recent  novels.  Perhaps 
because  Mrs.  Inez  Ilaynes  Oillmore  had  a  big  theme  to  embody, 
it  comes  again  to  serve  its  purpose.  The  gigantic  world-wide 
wavo  of  woman  revolt  back  of  all  the  minor  political  and 
social  eddies  that  women  are  making  to-day  ought  to  be 
big  enough  to  satisfy  any  lusty  imagination,  and  seeing  things 
in  the  large  this  way  made  Mrs.  Oillmore  try  to  put  some- 
thing of  it  into  her  novel  called  "Angel  Island,"  and  sin; 
chose  the  fable  or  symbolic  form  for  it,  she  says,  because  that,  is 
the  most  telling  way  of  making  obvious  truths  obvious  to 
everybody.  Of  course  "the  late  Mr.  Defoe  and  the  late  Mr. 
Swift,"  as  she  refers  to  them,  were  the  models  upon  which 
Mrs.  Oillmore  relied  for  her  scheme,  tho  she  is  modest  enough 
to  think  she  has  fallen  short  of  their  accomplishment.  Haupt- 
mann,  Rostand,  and  Maeterlinck  have  used  the  literary  method 
of  which  Mrs.  Oillmore  talks  entertainingly  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"I  believe  that  the  popularity  of  'Robinson  Crusoe'  rests  on 
two  facts:  first,  that  the  central  situation  is  absolutely  real  and 
could  happen  to  anybody,  an  adventure  that  in  our  childhood 
we  all  hoped  to  experience  some  day,  i.  e.,  shipwreck  on  an 
uninhabited  island;  second,  that  it  is  written  with  the  minimum 
of  'Hterary'  effect  and  the  maximum  of  convincing  detail. 
This  theme — shipwreck  on  an  uninhabited  island — is  good  365 
days  in  the  year.  It  is  a  stock  situation,  as  old  as  yesterday  and 
as  new  as  to-morrow.  I  sometimes  think  that  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  apprenticeship  of  all  young  writers  to  turn  out  at 
least  one  shipwreck-un- 
inhabited-island story. 
As  it  is,  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  count 
the  stories,  realistic  and 
fanciful,  that  have  al- 
ready been  woven  about 
this  theme.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  you 
have  only  to  imagine  any 
two  people  you  know 
shipwrecked  on  an  un- 
inhabited island  to  get 
an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. This  kind  of  story 
is,  however,  in  its  in- 
fancy. For  just  as  the 
ghost-story  has  emerged 
from  the  old  haunted- 
chamber-clanking-chains 
period  and  developed  in- 
to, for  instance,  Henry 
James's  'The  Turn  of 
the  Screw,'  and  Edith 
Wharton's  'The  Lady's 
Maid's  Bell,'  so  the  ship- 
wreck story  is  on  the 
way  to  psychological 
growth.  James  Barrie 
in '  The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,'  H.  de  Vere  Stac- 
poole  in  'The  Blue  La- 
goon,' Orin  Bartlett  in 
a  notable  short  story 
called  'A  Readjustment,' 
and  Morgan  Robertson 
in   another    short    story 

whose  name  I  can  not  at  the  moment  remember  have  already 
given  this  stock  fiction  situation  a  strong  psychological  impulse. 

"I  believe  that  the  popularity  of  'Gulliver's  Travels,'  rests  on 
two  facts:  first  that  the  situations  in  it,  unlike  those  in  'Robinson 
Crusoe,'  are  entirely  imaginative  and  could  happen  to  nobody; 
that,  in  other  words,  it  deals  with  conditions  of  a  highly  fanciful 
kind — people  so  tiny  that  they  are  less  than  dwarfs,  people  so 
huge   that    they   are   more   than   giants,    winged   horses,    etc.; 


A    "SUMURUN"    LEFT-OVER. 

This  Immortal  with  gilded  hair  and 
beard  wears  an  oriental  costume  such 
as  Reinhardt  introduced  us  to  in 
his  epoch-making  "  Sumurun." 


• 
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.ml.  like  'Robinson  Crusoe, '  it  also  is  written  with  the  min- 
imum of  'literary'  effect  and  the  maximum  of  apparently  real 

detail. 

"The  degree  in  which  'Gulliver's  Travels'  is  a  greater  book 
than  'Robinson  Crusoe1  is  the  degree  in  which  Swift  was  a 
greater  human  being  than  Defoe.  Defoe  was  merely  an 
observer,  a  man  who  jotted  down  impartial  notes  of  what  he 
saw  as  he  passed  through  life.  Swift  was  an  observer,  too,  but 
he  was  also  a  thinker,  a  rebel,  a  satirist.  He  was  of  Dante's 
kidney     a  great   niuckraker.      Yet   when  he  came  to  write  his 


getting  the  dark  ulterior  motive,  and  I  wanted  to  write  a  story 
which  would  compel  people  to  realize  the  conditions  which  at 
this  moment  make  unrest  and  ferment  iu  one  entire  sex. 

"It  was  not  easy  writing  Angel  Island,'  for  I  had  the  per- 
turbing and  disquieting  sensation  all  the  time  of  writing  two 
stories  at  once.  Very  often  after  I  had  finished  a  week's  work  I 
found  that  tho  the  story  seemed  to  have  gone  ahead  famously 
I  had  moved  out  of  touch  with  the  symbolism,  or  tho  the  sym- 
bolism was  apparent — perhaps  too  apparent — the  story  lagged. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  hardest  thinking  I  have  ever  done  was 
the  welding  of  the  two  when  they  started  to  dissociate. 
I  wrote  the  first  chapter  at  least  twenty-five  times; 
the  first  half  of  the  book  five  times,  the  last  half  three 
times.  On  and  off,  I  was  four  years  writing  it.  But 
my  real  trouble  came  when  I  finished  my  first  version. 
In  that  there  were  no  children.  It  was  suggested  to> 
me  that  the  introduction  of  children  would  help.  I 
saw  that  that  was  true,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
saw  how  I  could  get  them  in  and  in  what  way.  Then 
one  day  it  came  to  me  that  the  fight  must  not  be  made 
by  the  women  for  themselves  alone;  for  women  have 
never  yet  fought  for  themselves  alone.  I  saw  that  the 
fight  must  be  made  for  their  children." 


t<*sy  of  "  The  American  Uagaxlne." 

THE  LUCK  OF  THE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  OF  OUR  DAY, 

Who  with  his  mates  shipwrecked  on  a  remote  island  of  the  sea,  found 
(ringed  women  whom  the  author  uses  "to  compel  people  to  realize  the  con- 
ditions which  at  this  moment  make  unrest  and  ferment  in  one  entire  sex." 


magnificent  satire,  'Gulliver's  Travels,'  he  took  pains  to  tell 
first  a  straight  story  and  to  bury  his  rebellions  and  disgusts  and 
loathings  30  deep  that  they  gleam  through  the  narrative  only 
here  and  there.  He  produced  a  story  so  exciting  that  a  child 
can  nad  it  from  beginning  to  end  without  realizing  that  those 
rebellions  and  disgusts  and  loathings  are  in  it.  And  yet  if  the 
child  reflects  « » n  'Gulliver's  Travels'  as  he  grows  older,  he  must 
BOi  that  th.rc  is  a  flame  of  revolt  back  of  the  narrative  that 
throw-  a  lurid  light  on  human  nature." 

Mrs.  Gillmore  took  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  each  of  these — 
the  shipwreck  upon  an  uninhabited  island  from  one,  and  winged 
women  from  the  other.     She  says: 

"I  wanted  to  make  these  winged  women  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful. I  wanted  to  make  their  discovery  and  capture  adven- 
turous and  exciting.  But  I  wanted  to  make  my  heroes,  on  the 
other    hand,    five    typical    Americans,    thinking    the    thoughts   of 

ordinary  American  men  and  talking  in  the  slang  of  every  day. 
I   wanted   to  write  a  story   that  children  could   read   without 


ANOTHER   MUSICAL  PRODIGY 

PRODIGIES  are  not  so  rare  in  the  musical 
world,  but  they  are  oftener  performers  than 
composers.  Berlin  has  a  sixteen-year  old  genius 
whose  "  Sinf onietta "  has  just  been  played  by  the 
celebrated  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Arthur  Nik- 
isch,  and  won  from  Richard  Strauss  the  verdict  that 
Erich  Korngold  is  ' '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  musical 
geniuses  that  this  age  has  seen."  The  new  work  is 
entirely  novel  in  tone  and  form,  says  a  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  needs  an  orches- 
tra of  135  musicians.  Indeed  it  has,  we  are  told,  "to  a 
certain  extent  revolutionized  Germany's  musical  world, 
and  it  is  generally  felt  that  in  Korngold  a  prodigy  of 
epoch-making  importance  has  arrived. ' '     We  hear  more : 

"At  seven  years  old  the  boy,  who  was  born  in  1897, 
in  Brunn,  Austria,  was  already  a  skilful  pianist,  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  began  composing  little  pieces, 
waltzes  and  so  forth,  which  even  then  gave  promise 
of  greater  achievements. 

"His  first  instruction  in  composition  was  under  Rob- 
ert Fuchs  and  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky,  in  Vienna. 
Indeed  these  two  musicians  have  been  his  only  teach- 
ers. Korngold  first  became  known  to  the  public  at 
the  age  of  eleven  through  some  piano  pieces  which  he 
had  written,  to  wit,  a  charming  ballet  pantomime,  '  The 
Snowman ' ;  a  sonata  in  D  minor,  and  suite,  '  Don 
Quixote.'  Later  appeared  a  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
'cello,  Op.  1  (1909);  a  piano  sonata  in  E-dur,  Op.  2 
(1910);  a  group  of  piano  pieces,  'Marchenbilder,'  Op. 
3,  and  a  'Schauspiel-Overture,'  Op.  4.  His  greatest 
achievement  to  date,  however,  is  his  '  Sinf  onietta '  for 
full  orchestra,  Op.  5,  which  was  composed  nearly  two 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  which  had  its  first  public 
hearing  in  Vienna  on  November  28,  1913,  under  the  direction 
of  Felix  Weingartner. 

"Success  has  in  nowise  gone  to  Erich  Korngold's  head,  as 
often  happens  to  young  musical  geniuses.  The  Tribune  cor- 
respondent, in  the  course  of  a  brief  interview  witli  him  before  the 
concert,  found  the  young  composer  simple,  unaffected,  keen- 
witted, and  intelligent,  withal  a  boy,  with  an  obvious  love  for 
pranks,  and,  judging  from  the  amount  of  cakes  and  chocolates 
which  he  managed  to  consume  in  tho  course  of  a  few  minutes 
without  any  undue  urging  on  tho  part  of  an  indulgent  hostess, 
with  an  inordinate  fondness  for  sweets.  Regarding  himself, 
Korngold  was  not  inclined  to  say  much.  He  admitted  that  he 
is  hard  at  work  just  now  on  two  operas,  one  serious  and  the 
other  light,  but  would  give  no  details.  He  has  just  finished  a 
sonata  for  violin.  Incidentally,  he  is  learning  English.  When 
asked  if  ho  did  not  expect  to  go  to  America,  he  replied:  'Surely, 
I  go  dere,  vielleicht  next  year.' 

"His  ambition  is  to  become  a  conductor  of  orchestras.  As 
yet  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  realize  his  ambition,  but 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  have  a  chance  to  conduct  his 
'Sinfoniotta'  in  the  near  future.  This  work  is  shortly  to  be 
given  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Bonn,  and  numerous  other  cities  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

"It  is  reported  here  that  it  will  probably  have  its  first  Ameri- 
can performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
Dr.  Muck.  Korngold  said  ho  didn't  know  what  arrangements 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  America,  as  the  rights  were  in  the 
hands  of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Schott,  and  they  had  not  told 
him.  When  not  composing  and  practising  on  the  piano,  Korn- 
gold  spends  his  time  reading  philosophy.  Apparently  he  has 
read  to  good  advantage,  and  practically  everything,  Plato, 
Spinoza,  Descartes,  Kant,  etc.  Novels  and  romances  havo  no 
interest  for  him.  His  memory  is  prodigious,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  understands  the  class  of  literature  which  he  reads. 

"The  Tribune  correspondent  asked  him  what  Dr.  Strauss 
said  to  him  regarding  the  'Sinfonietta.'  'Nothing,'  was  the 
reply.  'Strauss  always  tells  me  my  short-comings,  and  that's 
what  I  like  him  to  do.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Strauss 
didn't  say  to  young  Korngold's  face  he  said  behind  his  back, 
that  he  considered  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  musical 
geniuses  which  this  age  has  seen." 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  A  GIRL'S 
EDUCATION 

THE  FATAL  WEAKNESS  in  nearly  every  present  plan 
for  the  education  of  girls  is  a  lurking  assumption  that 
girls  are  not  to  ,be  made  to  realize  as  boys  are  that  they 
are  being  educated  for  a  business  which  must  last  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  The  writer  who  sees  the  education  of  our  girls  in  this 
light — Mary  Leal  Harkness — a  teacher  of  Latin,  by  the  way, 
sees  also  that  "they  are  not  taught  that  a  definite  purposeful 
share  in  the  outside  world's  work  is  a  privilege,  not  a  mis- 
fortune." She  believes  that  "the  only  way  in  which  such  a 
state  of  feminine  mind  can  be  made  general  is  by  broadening 
woman's  education  on  the  purely  intellectual  side,"  which  she 
hastens  to  say  doesn't  necessarily  mean  more  Latin  and  Greek, 
for  she  confesses  herself  "open  to  conviction  that  the  result 
can  be  better  attained  by  'scientific'  bread-making."  One 
thing  that  arouses  her  protest  is  the  fact  that  "superstition  begins 
to  hamper  a  girl's  education  almost  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
one  of  the  first  forms  which  it  takes  is  'consideration  for  her 
health.'"  In  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (March)  she  begins  by 
pricking  this  bubble: 

"So  far  as  the  normal  child  is  concerned,  his — and  her — brain 
is  naturally  as  active  as  his  body,  and  it  is  not  'crowding,'  nor 
yet  'overstimulation,'  to  give  that  active  and  acquisitive  brain 
material  worth  while  to  work  with.  Therefore,  the  pathetic 
picture  which  has  been  recently  painted  in  certain  periodicals 
of  the  lean  and  nervous  Uttle  overworked  schoolgirl  may  be 
classed,  I  think,  among  the  works  of  creative  art  rather  than 
among  photographs  taken  from  Life.  Such  pictures,  as  art, 
may  rank  very  high,  but  do  not  deserve  great  commendation 
as  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  education.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  are  not  many  abominations  practised  in  our  schools, 
especially  of  primary  and  secondary  grade ;  but  they  are  not  in  the 
direction  of  overeducation." 

The  thing  against  which  she  prays  to  see  a  mighty  protest 
is  the  wasting  of  children's  time  and  the  dissipation  of  all  their 
innate  powers  of  concentration  through  the  great  number  of 
studies  of  minor  (not  to  use  a  less  complimentary  adjective) 
educational  value,  which  is  now  one  of  the  serious  evils  in  our 
schools.  She  finds  the  evil  bearing  more  heavily  on  the  girls 
than  on  the  boys,  for  such  reasons  as  these: 

"First,  if  there  is  actually  a  difference,  innate  or  developed, 
by  years  of  artificial  sex-distinction,  in  the  attitude  of  boys  and 
girls  toward  their  studies,  it  is  that  girls  generally  do  seem 
inclined  to  take  their  school  work  somewhat  more  seriously  than 
boys,  whether  this  be  due  to  greater  interest  in  the  work  itself 
or  greater  sensitiveness  to  failure.  Consequently  the  mere 
effort  to  give  conscientious  attention  to  so  many  different  subjects 
may  produce  a  nervous  condition;  but  not  because  a  girl  is 
learning  too  much,  or  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  working  too  hard. 


"Secondly,  because  this  multiplication  of  the  trivialities  of 
education  in  the  lower  grades  means  the  neglect  or  postpone- 
ment  of   subjects    which    even    the    'progressives'    still    allow    to 

approximate,  at  least,  the  fundamentals,  there  is  a  congestion 
of  all  these  more  important  subjects,  besides  a  fresh  array  of 
time-devouring  frills,  in  the  high-school  years  the  one  period 
in  a  girl's  life  when,  if  ever,  she  does  run  some  risk  of  physical 
breakdown  from  overstrain.  As  a  result,  if  she  be  conscientious 
and  ambitious,  she  does  sometimes  give  way  under  the  dread  of 
tailing  to  carry  the  sud- 
denly increased  load  for 
which  she  has  not  been 
properly  trained.  But 
this,  remember,  is  not  the 
result  of  hard  study;  it  is 
the  natural  consequence 
of  never  having  been 
taught  how  to  study 
hard. 

"But,  thirdly,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  facts  now  be- 
ing pursued  in  the  schools 
is  particularly  deadly  to 
the  girl  because  it  gives 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
thing  which  has  long 
been  the  peculiar  foe  of 
woman's  development: 
the  tendency  to  dissi- 
pate her  abilities  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  infinity 
of  trivial  activities. 
Trained  in  school  to 
think  that  there  are  'so 
many  things  that  it  is 
nice  for  a  girl  to  know 
how  to  do,'  she  goes  on 
into  womanhood,  and 
through  it,  still  thinking 
that  there  are  so  many 
things  that  it  is  nice  for 
a  woman  to  do,  and 
she  ambles  along,  doing 
them,  so  far  as  time  and 
strength     permit,    until 

she  comes  up  to  that  final  function,  which,  it  is  truly  refreshing 
to  think,  demands  even  of  a  woman  her  undivided  attention. 
How  pleasant  to  remember  that  not  even  the  most  domestic  will 
ever  have  to  turn  back  from  the  gate  of  Death  to  embroider  a 
centerpiece  or  heat  the  milk  for  the  baby." 

Would  men  ever  get  anywhere,  she  asks  with  a  decided  show 
of  humor,  if  they  fussed  around  with  as  many  disconnected 
things  as  most  women  do? 

"And  the  worst  of  our  case  is  that  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
point  with  pride  to  what  is  really  one  of  the  most  vicious  habits 
of  our  sex.  We  have  all  seen  the  swelling  satisfaction  with 
which  the  comely  young  schoolma'am,  complimented  upon  a 
pretty  gown,  announces,  'I  made  it  myself.'  And  we  have  all 
heard  the  chorus  of  admiring  approbation  following  the  an- 
nouncement— joined  in  it,  perhaps,  and  asked  to  borrow  the 
pattern.  But  really,  viewed  in  the  light  of  reason,  what  is 
there  about  the  feat  upon  which  she  should  so  plume  herself? 
Suppose  that  a  man  should  point  proudly  to  his  nether  garments, 
and  say,  'Lo!  I  made  these  trousers.'  I  have  not  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  even  the  most  economical  of  his  fellow  clerks,  or  mail- 
carriers,  or  clergymen,  or  school-teachers,  crowding  around  to 
admire  and  cry,  'What  a  splendid  way  to  spend  your  time  out 
of  business  hours!  And  it  looks  just  like  a  tailor-made.'  (Which 
last  is  just  as  truly  a  lie  when  we  tell  it  to  our  fellow  women  as  it 
would  be  if  men  told  it  to  men.) 

"The  truth  is,  most  school-teachers  who  make  their  own 
clothes  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  for  they  are  stealing  time 
which  belongs  to  their  profession  and  their  patrons.  And  if 
they  defend  themselves,  as  many  of  them  have  pitifully  good 
reason  to,  with  the  plea  of  salaries  so  near  the  starvation-point 
that  they  might  go  Unclad  (which  would  disturb  the  minds  of 
the  Ohio  legislature)  unless  they  fashioned  their  own  covering, 
I  would  reply  that  perhaps  the  general  average  of  the  salaries^oi 
women  teachers  might  be  appreciably  raised,  if  any  considerable 
number  of  them  spent  their  time  out  of  school  hours  in  efforts 
to  make  themselves  worthy  of  even  the  salary  they  now  receive." 


ERICH  KORNGOLD, 

A   composer  of   16   who  reads   phi- 
losophy as  a  pastime. 
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CHURCHES    RAIDED   BY  THE  JOBLESS 


THE    RECENT    ASSAULT    on    several    churches    and 
synagogs  of  New   York   by  homeless  and  jobless  men 
characterized  by  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  as  "a 
warning  to  capitalism."     To-day  the  wild  men  are  marching,  it 

says  with  reminders  of  the  French  Revolution.  "To-morrow 
they  will  be  sinijiiiti.  and  to-morrow's  morrow  they  will  be 
dancing."  This  journal,  which  voices  the  feeling  of  the  working- 
man,  speaks  with  no  sympa- 
thy, however,  of  the  demon- 
strations led  by  Frank  Tannen- 
baum,  of  the  I.  W.  W.  They 
began  as  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  churches  to  substantiate 
the  principles  which  they 
preach — to  succor  the  weary 
and  hungry  in  distress.  A 
crowd  of  men  entered  a  down- 
town church  in  New  York  at 
the  close  of  an  evening  service 
and  demanded  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  on  the  cushioned  pews 
over  night.  The  pastor  in 
charge  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  such  a  practical  emer- 
gency and  could  not  meet  it. 
The  men's  requests  were  de- 
nied and  the  church  cleared 
of  an  obstreperous  crowd.  The 
failure  here  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  the ' '  down  and  outs,"  and 
the  marches  were  repeated  on 
successive  nights.  Churches 
like  the  Labor  Temple,  the 
First  Presbyterian,  and  St. 
Mark's  in  the  Bouerie  met 
the  demands  for  food  and 
shelter  when  they  were  made  of 
them.  The  spokesman  of  the 
crowd,  Frank  Tannenbaum, 
a   Russian,   who  has  been    six 

weeks  out  of  work,  thus  delivered  himself  at  one  of  the  churches 
where  food  and  shelter  were  provided: 

We  do  not  beg.  We  do  not  accept  charity;  and  what  we  get 
here  to-night  we  do  not  regard  as  charity,  but  ask  what  is  our 
right.  We  do  not  give  thanks  for  it.  We  demand  work.  We 
demand  bread,  and  if  we  do  not  get  it,  we  will  tako  it,  and  we  will 
be  getting  back  what  belongs  to  us  as  our  share. 

'Ndw,  we  want  work.  Rut  we  will  not  work  for  fifty  cents 
a  day. 

We  want  $3  a  day  for  no  more  than  eight  hours'  work  a  day. 
Any  man  who  works  more  scabs  it  on  us  when  we  are  out  of  work, 
and  he  is  no)  one  of  us.  We  want  labor  under  union  conditions, 
and  unless  we  gel  it  we  won't  work,  but  we  will  demand  bread. 
We  must  eat,  even  if  we  do  not  work.  The  bread  belongs  to  us, 
and  we  will  gel  it  by  hook  or  crook 

"We  won't  go  to  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  ['you  bet  we 
won't.'  a  voice  yelled]  because  it  is  not  fit  tor  a  dog.  We  can't 
Kct  to  bed  there  until  one  in  the  morning,  and  we  have  to  get  up 
at  four  and  t  hen  do  live  hours'  work  for  three  hours'  sleep.     If  we 

go  there  three  times  we  are  sent  to  the  Island  as  a  vagrant.    Let 

Kingsbury  go  and  sleep  there      Let   him  see  how  he  likes  it. 
"We  will  boycott  the  mission-,"  shouted  the  leader;  and  there 

waa  more  applause.     "We  are  not  going  to  be  mission  stiffs 

who  sell  our  soids  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  who  become  hypocrites 


THE   CHl'RCH-STORMERS   IN   ST.   MARK'S. 

Frank  Tannenbaum,  the  youthful  figure  on  the  reader's  right,  and 
Mrs.  Horton,  an  agitator  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  are  among  those  who 
paused  from  raiding  to  stand  for  the  usual  photograph. 


and  be  converted  just  for  a  contemptible  bed.     We  are  not  going 
to  kneel  down  and  profess  Christ  just  for  something  to  eat. 

"There  shall  be  no  more  bread-lines  for  us  either.  No  more 
standing  in  line  with  a  cop  hitting  j'ou  on  the  head  with  a  club. 
No  more  standing  in  line  for  a  crusty  piece  of  bread  and  coffee. 

"No,  sir,  we  are  going  into  the  churches  and  the  temples  and 
the  synagogs.  If  we  are  put  out  of  them  we  will  go  to  the 
public  buildings  and  then  to  the  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  if 

necessary  we  will  go  to  jail. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  in  jail 
than  a  starving  free  slave  in 
the  streets.  We  want  to  sleep 
on  the  soft  pews  of  the 
churches  and  we  want  our 
share  of  the  bread.  We  will 
spend  the  night  there,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  go  to  another 
church. 

"Nowr,  if  the  city  wants  to 
save  us,  we  will  tell  them  what 
they  can  do.  First,  let  them 
see  that  men  do  not  work  six- 
teen hours  a  day  while  we  are 
out  of  work.  Second,  if  they 
won't  give  us  work,  they  have 
got  to  give  us  bread.  We 
want  two  substantial  meals  a 
day  and  a  decent  place  to 
sleep." 

After  the  first  news  of  the 
demonstration  spread,  a  num- 
ber of  pastors  in  Greater  New 
York  including  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church, 
Rev.  John  Howard  Mellish, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  Rev.  Dr.  James 
M.  Farrar,  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church,  declared  they 
woidd  willingly  throw  open 
their  edifices  so  that  those  who 
had  been  beaten  back  in  the 
struggle  for  bread  could  find 
safe  harborage  at  night.  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
the  next  morning  announced  that  unemployed  would  be 
served  coffee  and  rolls  at  the  Mayflower  Mission  at  6.30  each 
morning.  Regarding  the  problem  of  sheltering  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  New  York  Tribune  reports  him  as  saying: 

"I  think  that  if  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  wanted  to  sleep 
in  Plymouth  Church  I  most  certainly  would  let  them  Bleep 
there.  You  would  also  find  me  going  out  to  {ret  some  food  and 
coffee  for  them.  I  never  consider  carpets  and  cushions  before 
I  do  the  physical  needs  of  mankind.  If  it  is  necessary  I  will 
open  Mayflower  Mission  for  the  homeless.  I  do  not  think  the 
conditions  here  are  as  bad  as  in  Manhattan,  but  I  am  willing 
to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  relieve  distress.  I  believe  1  will 
call  my  men  together  to-morrow  morning  to  find  out  what  sug- 
gestions they  may  have." 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Guthrie,  pastor  of  St.  Mark's,  is  reported  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  saying: 

"Here  are  some  people  professedly  unemployed,  without 
shelter  and  without  food.  Now.  they  come  to  the  church  and 
ask  our  aid.  If  this  is  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  here  is  a  chance 
to  do  some  good  emergency  work.  If  the  men  are  putting  up  a 
'bluff,'  here  is  a  chance  to  call  it." 
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The  New  York  Call  thus  comments  on  the  speotaole: 

"The  action  of  those  who  invaded  the  churches  was  a  foolish 
thing.  It  almost  approximated  imbecility.  Those  who  led  it 
were  not  seeking  the  advantage  of  the  working  class,  but  personal 
advertising.  Had  they  the  spirit,  they  would  have  gone  out  on 
a  brief  but  glorious  career  of  roughing, 
social,  highway,  or  criminal  adven- 
ture. They  had  none  of  the  graces 
that  would  permit  them  to  do  so. 
They  did  the  best  thoy  could,  but  it 
was  bad  for  them,  and  will  have  a 
comeback  for  the  class  they  pretended 
to  represent." 

The  New  York  Sun  sees  the  I.  W. 
W.  as  "intent  on  establishing  a  con- 
dition of  terror  and  brigandage." 
Their  agents,  it  says,  have  "de- 
liberately kept  men  from  accepting 
work,  while  they  have  been  enlisting 
the  wastrels,  the  vicious,  and  the 
criminal  in  their  legion  of  unrest." 
The  New  York  World  emphasizes 
the  peculiar  disparity  between  the 
attitude  of  the  I.  W.  W.  agitators 
and  the  abundant  opportunity  for 
work  caused  by  the  recent  storms: 

"Carefully  avoiding  churches  which 
had  provided  shelter  for  the  homeless 
if  needed,  two  I.  W.  W.  agitators, 
Sunday  night,  led  a  company  of  men 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  and  extorted  money  by  threat, 

which  is  a  crime.     The  weak  yielding  of  the  trustees  increased 
what  was  already  a  growing  danger  to  the  order  of  the  city. 

"At  the  moment  when  this  demand  was  made,  contractors 
and  city  officials  were  seeking  men  to  work  at  snow  removal, 
offering  food  in  advance  and  wages  at  the  end  of  each  day. 
I.  W.  W.  leaders  not  only  advised  men  in  the  lodging-houses  not 


to  accept  work  and  wages,  but  they  were  to  be  seen  yesterday 
on  the  streets  urging  shovelers  to  quit  and  leave  the  city  defense- 
less against  the  worst  snow-storm  of  years.  'The  wealthy  must 
take  care  of  the  unemployed,'  said  one  of  them. 

"Labor-unions  have  indignantly  disavowed  such  tactics.      Not, 
for  them  is  the  deliberate  preference  of  beggary  or  the  extortion 
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AS  SEEN  BY  A  SOCIALIST  CARTOONIST. 

"  Say,  churches  are  places  to  doze  in,  not  sleep  in.    Don't  you  un- 
derstand the  refinements  of  the  English  language?  " 

— Ryan  Walker  in  The  Call  (New  York). 


of  money  under  threat  to  honest  work;  but  there  are  character- 
less men  in  town  who  will  be  quick  to  see  the  opportunity,  and 
unless  energetic  measures  are  used  we  may  expect  gangs  of 
professional  gunmen  and  thugs  to  join  the  professional  unem- 
ployed in  terrorizing  public  assembles  from  the  Battery  to 
Harlem. 

"Not  since  the  first  snow-storm,  more  than  two  weeks  ago, 
has  any  man  able  and  willing  to  wield  a  shovel  needed  to  lack 
steady  work  in  New  York.  The  I.  W.  W.  leaders  who  are 
inviting  the  worst  elements  of  a  great  city  to  plunder  do  not 
want  work;  they  do  not  want  their  dupes  to  accept  work.  They 
seek  a  'social  revolution,'  and  society  should  know  how  to  meet 
the  challenge.  Work  for  those  who  want  it  and  the  rigor  of 
the  law  for  criminals  will  meet  the  situation." 

After  four  days  of  such  descents,  the  jobless  entered  a  Catho- 
lic Church  and  were  subsequently  lodged  in  jail. 


THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  CATHEDRALS— Episcopa- 
lians in  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  are  talking  about  building 
a  cathedral,  being  urged  on,  perhaps,  by  the  rising  of  New  York's 
great  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  on  Morningside  Heights. 
But  there  are  those  who  protest  against  the  agitation,  and  The 
Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia,  Ref.  Epis.)  affirms  that  that 
distinguished  Protestant  Episcopal  layman,  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Lewis,  speaks  very  wisely  when  he  says: 

"A  cathedral  unquestionably  has  artistic  value;  but  the 
millions  spent  upon  it  would  be  more  wisely  invested  in  needed 
diocesan  enterprises  and  in  increasing  rectors'  salaries.  The 
proper  compensation  of  the  clergy  is  the  most  important  propo- 
sition for  immediate  consideration,  and  it  gets  very  little, 
because,  unlike  a  cathedral,  it  makes  no  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. No  man  in  any  profession  can  do  his  best  work  if  he  is 
under  constant  financial  strain.  This  is  the  condition  of  too 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  it  is  not  their  own  fault.  There  is  in  the 
Church,  as  in  the  world,  entirely  too  marked  a  tendency  to 
'go  into  the  show  business.'  I  offer  no  criticism  on  cathedrals 
in  places  like  New  York  or  Washington,  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  conditions  existing  in  those  cities,  but  I  well 
know  conditions  existing  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
build  and  support  a  cathedral  here  (assuming  it  to  be  possible, 
which  I  do  not  believe,)  would  be  just  about  as  absurd  as  for  a 
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man  to  withdraw  his  children  from  school  and  cut  down  the 
BUpply  of  nourishing  food  in  order  to  buy  an  automobile.  M<  D 
may  have  done  this,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  more  sensible." 


creatures  are  the  rays.'  He  loves  to  plunge  .  .  .  into  a  medita- 
tion wherein  he  totally  forgets  personality  and  wherein  he  finds 
a  sort  of  intoxication." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FRANCE'S  LATEST  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER 

ROMAIN  KOI. LAND,  the  author  of  the  romance.  "Jean 
Christophe,"  which  appeared  in  volume  after  volume 
-  tor  nine  years,  is  credited  with  an  influence  upon  the 
BerioUS  portion  of  French  youth  analogous  to  that  of  Tolstoy. 
The  appraiser  is  Miss  Kllen  Key,  the  famous  Swedish  author, 
who  writes  of  the  now  widely  famous  Frenchman  in  La  Revue 
(Paris).  The  religious  character  of  that  influence  is  indicated 
in  her  declaration  that  •'almost  alone  among  the  lettered  men 
of  to-day  he  has  said  to  this  youth  that  devotion  augments 
moral  force,  that  skepticism  is  poverty."  He  has  taught  eon- 
tempt  of  estheticism,  pointed  the  distinction  between  art  and 
artifice,  and  has  transmitted  the  word  of  Goethe,  "In  the  begin- 
ning was  action."     Above  all,  she  declares, 

"At  a  moment  when  then1  has  been  a  reaction  toward  the 
Christian  faith,  against  science  accused  of  having  been  unable 
to  explain  life,  youth  has  found  in  his  works  a  new,  free,  and 
living  source  of  religion." 

In  giving  an  analysis  of  Rolland's  religious  view,  Miss  Key 
supplements  her  deductions  from  the  novel  in  question  by 
statements  made  to  her  in  letters  from  the  author.     She  says: 

"The  fervent  religious  atmosphere  which  fills  this  volume, 
and  which  inspires  all  Romain  Rolland's  work,  has  sometimes 
disconcerted  his  friends  and  his  critics.  Is  he  a  believer,  and  is 
he  attached  to  any  church?  The  dogmatists,  confronted  by  the 
absolute  independence  of  his  spirit,  not  only  do  not  adopt 
him,  but  are  his  enemies.  The  freethinkers  of  France,  to  whom 
freethought  often  signifies  materialism,  do  not  feel  that  he 
belongs  to  them.  To  what  party,  then,  is  Romain  Rolland 
attached?" 

She  demanded  the  answer  from  himself  and  he  responded  in 
the  following  letter: 

"I  neither  can  nor  will  give  a  metaphysical  Credo.  I  will 
never  deceive  myself  by  saying  what  I  know  or  do  not  know.  I 
can  imagine  or  hope,  but  I  will  never  confine  myself  within  the 
limits  of  a  belief,  for  I  hope  to  develop  until  my  last  day.  I 
reserve  for  myself  an  absolute  liberty  of  intellectual  renovation. 
I  have  many  gods  in  my  Pantheon:  my  chief  goddess  is  Liberty. 
At  present  I  do  not  separate  the  human  soul  from  the 
divine  spirit,  but  I  scarcely  believe  that  this  spirit  fills  the 
universe.  It  seeks  to  fill  it,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
will  succeed.  Even  in  this  regard  I  reserve  form  for  liberty. 
Pure  monism  does  not  satisfy  me;  I  incline  rather  to  a  dualism 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Empedocles.  I  have  a  limitless  admira- 
tion for  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers,  the  sages  of  Ionia  and 
greater  (Ireece.  My  first  work,  wTitten  at  Rome  twenty  years 
ago,  was  a  drama  called  'Empedocle.' 

"To  me  the  struggle  between  two  principles  is  evident  in  the 
course  of  history.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  a  third 
principle  in  which  the  other  two  are  included  or  harmonized.  A 
trinity  therefore;  it  is  singular  how  this  form  imposes  itself 
upon  the  human  mind!  But  a  trinity  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Christians,  since  it  comprises  a  father  and  two  brothers 
in  struggle.  A  trial  which  approaches  the  antique  cosmogony 
of  which  we  find  a  reflection  in  Hesiod  in  Chaos,  Gaia,  and  Eros. 
li  I  live,  I  shall  try  to  deepen  my  knowledge  of  ancient  thought. 
Those  old  philosophers  lived  in  more  intimate  contact  with 
nature  than  any  of  their  successors,  and,  moreover,  they  gathered 
the  thousandfold   wisdom  of  all   the  Orient." 

Miss  Key  also  wrote  to  an  unnamed  friend  of  Rolland  concern- 
ing the  author's  beliefs.  Ee  confirmed  Holland's  statement  of 
his  refusal  to  accept   any  constraint  of  liberty,  and  added: 

II.    believes  in  the  duality  of  body  and  soul  in  an  absolute 
and    organic    manner.       lb-    hopes    sincerely    fo    quit    (his   body 

and  enter  into  a  larger  life.  No  persona]  immortality!  .  .  . 
That  would  be  the  continuation  in  the  captivity  of  a  person- 
ality, which  to  him  appears  sliding.  He  knows  that  he  will 
go  to  live  in  God,  not  attaching  fo  this  word  any  anthropomor- 
phic sense,  beholding  in  it  'the  sun  of  universal  life  of  which  the 


THE  CHURCH    AT   THE  PANAMA  FAIR 

Wl  1  AT  are  "  the  major-generals  of  the  Christian  Church," 
asks  William  T.  Ellis  in  The  Coniinenl  (Chicago), 
doing  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Panama-Pacific  Fair  at  San  Francisco  next  year?  To 
represent  the  achievements  of  American  Protestantism  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  is  a  "task  without  precedent,"  for 
"the  Exposition  will  be  a  sort  of  earthly  judgment-day,"  the 
greatest  chance  "since  the  Eleven  set  forth"  after  Pentecost 
"to  tell  the  story  that  was  to  transform  the  world."  Is  it  within 
the  power  of  the  American  Church  then,  asks  this  writer,  to 
"create  a  display  at  the  Exposition  that  will  impress  itself  more 
vividly  upon  every  visitor  than  any  exhibit  by  commerce  or 
government,  or  in  machinery  or  new  forms  of  amusement?" 
The  Christians  on  the  spot,  in  the  San  Francisco  churches,  are 
awake  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis.  "They  have  a  committee  confronting  the  problem  and 
its  solution;  and  one  of  their  ablest  pastors,  Dr.  H.  H.  Bell,  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  set  apart  and  com- 
missioned as  chief  executive  in  putting  the  enterprise  through." 
But,  we  are  reminded,  "this  duty  needs  the  combined  wisdom 
of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  Church.  No  single  man  or  board 
or  organization  is  equal  to  it."  So  saying,  Mr.  Ellis  proceeds 
to  tell  us  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  Church's  exhibit  at  San 
Francisco : 

"The  average  person  knows  little  of  the  literary  output  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  total  is  of  Niagaralike  proportions. 
How  long  a  freight-train  would  it  take  to  carry  one  j'ear's  pro- 
duction of  the  distinctively  Christian  literature  in  America,  apart 
from  the  Bible?  How  does  the  total  of  religious  books  bulk  with 
books  on  other  subjects?  Shall  a  printing-press  be  kept  running 
all  the  time  at  the  Exposition  to  give  out  the  printed  story  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  America  to  every  Exposition  visitor?  What 
souvenir  shall  travelers  take  home  from  this  particular  exhibit? 
Shall  it  be  a  post-card  of  the  'twentieth-century  Sunday-school 
crusaders,'  or  something  even  more  beautiful  and  modern  and 
representative?  In  this  literature  display  there  may  be  no 
competition;  whatever  is  done  must  be  representative  of  all 
denominations. 

"A  colossal  Bible  display — huge,  simple,  and  sensational,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word — is  inevitable  at  the  Exposition. 

"The  closely  organized  Sunday-school  movement  will  find  its 
ingenuity  taxed  to  show  the  extent  and  character  of  its  work, 
since  the  conventional  charts  will  probably  be  tabooed  as  un- 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
display  should  be  executed  in  broad,  strong  strokes  that  will 
outstand. 

"Somehow\  also,  the  condensed  cream  of  'the  world  in  Boston' 
should  be  given  as  the  visualization  of  the  Church's  missionary 
work.  It  will  be  here  for  the  first  time  in  competition  with  a 
real  world  exposition.  The  Church  should  ask  no  odds.  Clearly, 
Christian  missions  are  confronted  with  the  obligation  of  proving 
at  San  Francisco  that  theirs  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  enterprise 
in  the  world.  And  whatever  is  done  will  have  to  square  with  t  he 
foreigners'  definite  knowledge  of  conditions  in  every  land. 

"The  distinctively  American  aspect  of  the  Christian  conquest 
is,  of  course,  to  be  set  forth.  This  must  be  told  as  a  story  f«r 
the  comprehension  of  the  tired  and  hurrying  visitor." 

These  possibilities,  we  are  told,  have  been  perceived  by 
the  San  Francisco  committee.  A  site  has  been  secured  and  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  a  building  in  the  unique  form  of  "an  open 
Bible,  standing  on  end,  with  the  entrance  at  the  back  of  the 
book,"  and  surmounted  by  "a  cross-crowned  tower."  This 
display,  we  read  in  The  Continent,  "is  in  no  sense  in  opposition 
to  the  magnificent  reproduction  of  St.  Peter's  which  the  Catholic 
( Jhurch  is  building  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  The  only  aim  is 
to  make  a  fair  representation  of  the  faith  and  works  of  the 
majority  of  American  Christians." 
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for    Goodrich  Tire  Users 

Goodrich 
KS2S  Tires 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 


Goodrich  Unit  Molding  is  really  the 
original  "Safety  First"  idea  in  tire 
construction.  Safety  must  go  deeper 
than  the  tread. 

•:•       * 

It  must  be  made  into  the  tire.  Good- 
rich Tires  are  built  on  a  foundation  of 
Safety. 

The  quality  of  Goodrich  Tires  today 
is  the  standard  by  which  all  high  grade 
tires  are  judged.  This  is  because  they 
represent  the  perfection  of  tire-making 
and  tire-knowledge. 

♦  ♦ 

The  user  of  Goodrich  Tires  gets  the 
utmost  in  service  and  mileage,  because 
each  tire  wears  as  a  unit — every  part 
of  the  tire  helping  every  other  part  to 
perform  the  service  demanded  of  it. 

*       ♦ 

And  now  the  Goodrich  Safety  Tread 
solves  the  skidding  and  sliding  prob- 
lem for  the  motorist  and  gives  him 
"Safety  First"  in  actual  operation  as 
well  as  in  construction. 


The  Goodrich  Safety  Tread 


Five    Bars  and   a   Crosstie 
The  "Safety  First"  Symbol 

The  strong  rubber  fingers  of 
the  Safety  Tread  stop  the 
skid  before  it  starts.  They 
make  the  brake  effective  and 
make  your  steering  sure. 


No  odd  projections  to  knock  out  the 
underlying  tire  structure  or  to  make 
your  car  ride  roughly. 

Here  are  the  prices  to  pay  for  the  best  tires  ever  produced  in  the  Goodrich  factory 


Just  the  unit-group  of  bars  and 
crosstie  which  brace  and  balance 
strain  on  the  tire  so  that  the  Safety 
Tread  runs  as  a  smooth  tread— gives 
more    actual    service  and   mileage. 


Size 

Smooth 
Tread 
Prices 

$11.70 
15  75 
16.75 
23.55 
24.35 

Safety 
Tread 
Prices 

Grey 

Inner  Tube 

Prices 

Size 

Smooth 
Tread 
Prices 

Safety 
Tread 
Prices 

Grey 

Inner  Tube 

Prices 

30x3 
30x3 '■' 
32x3;. 
33x4 
34x4 

$12.65 
17.00 
18.10 
25.25 
26.05 

$2.80 
3.50 
3.70 
4.75 
4.90 

34x4  M 
35x4' 
36x4J. 
37x5 

38x5'' 

$33.00 
34.00 
35.00 
41.95 
54.00 

$35.00 
36.05 
37.10 
44.45 

57.30 

$6.15 
6.30 
6.45 
7.70 
8.35 

Dealers  almost  everywhere  have  Goodrich  Tires  in  stock  or  can  get  them  for  you 
from  one  of  our  branches  or  depots. 

The   B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Factories :     Akron,  Ohio  P^'lk         Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 


-&»v 
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The  Lexington-Howard 

Company  is  the  sort  of  an  organization  that  you 

would  conduct,  if  you  were  a  successful  manufacturer.    The 

Lexington  "four"  at  $1335  and  the  Howard  "six"  at  $2375  are  the 

sort  of  cars  that  you.  yourself,  would  build;  because  they  include  those 

■plendid    requisites  that  invariably   make  for  manufacturing  success. 

"Goodness  in   the  goods"  means  vastly   more  than   "sky-rocket" 

salesmanship;  and  the  "built-in"  quality  and  endurance  such     At 

as  you  see  in  this  type  of  motor  car  is  not  attained  by 

"get-rich-quick"  methods.    Write  today  for 

illustrated  catalog. 


« 


HE  LEXINGTON -HOWARD  COMPANY 

124  Main  Str««e,  V ■"-  •-■'- 
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IMAGISME"  is  the  latest  poetic 
fashion — its  devotees  would  give  it 
a  more  dignified  name.  The  writers  of  this 
school  (many  of  whom,  like  Ezra  Pound, 
are  Americans  living  in  London)  share 
with  the  Futurists  a  dislike  for  rime  and 
the  other  established  conventions  of 
poetry.  They  are  concerned  chiefly,  it 
seems,  with  the  presentation  of  beautiful 
images,  and,  for  some  reason  not  readily 
understood,  they  believe  in  only  the 
homeopathic  use  of  capital  letters. 

Albert  and  Charles  Boni  publish  as  the 
current  issue  of  The  Glebe  (edited  by 
Alfred  Kreymborg)  "  Des  Imagistes:  An 
Anthology."  There  are  ten  contributors, 
some  of  whom — Ezra  Pound  and  Ford 
Madox  llueffer,  for  example — have  al- 
ready made  reputations  as  makers  of 
verse  less  eccentric  in  character.  The 
volume  is  interesting  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
at  any  rate,  and  some  of  the  poems,  like 
the  one  we  quote  below,  show  that  their 
"Imagistes"  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
more  picturesque  aspects  of  nature. 

Hallucination 

By  F.  S.  Flint 

London,  my  beautiful, 

it  is  not  the  sunset 

nor  the  pale  green  skj 

shimmering  tlirough  the  curtain 

of  the  silver  birch, 

nor  the  quietness; 

it  is  not  the  hopping 

of  birds 

upon  the  lawn. 

nor  the  darkness 

stealing  over  all  things 

that  moves  me. 

But  as  the  moon  creeps  slowly 

over  the  tree-tops 

aiaong  the  stars, 

I  think  of  her 

and  the  glow  her  passing 

sheds  on  men. 

London,  my  beautiful. 

I  will  climb 

into  the  branches 

to  the  moonlit  tree-tops, 

that  my  blood  may  be  cooled 

by  the  wind. 

Frederick  A.  stokes  Company  publishes 
"  The  Wine  Press:  A  Tale  of  War."  by 
Alfred  Noyes.  Theodore  Watts-Duntoo 
lias  called  this  poem  "  the  strongest  plea 
for  peace  and  denunciation  of  bloodshed 
that  lias  appeared  for  many  and  many  a 
year."  Partial  quotation  would  be  unfair 
to  this  remarkable  poem,  so  we  give  only 
the  stirring  epilog. 

The  Dawn  of  Peace 

By  Ai.kkki)  Noi  I  - 
yes— "on  our  brows  we  feel  the  breath 

of  dawn."  tlioin  the  night   we  wait! 
An  arrow  is  in  the  heart  of  Death, 

\  god  is  at  the  doors  of  Pate! 
The  Spirit  that  moved  on  the  Deep 

Is  moving  through  the  minds  of  men 
The  nations  fool  it  in  their  sloop. 

\  change  has  touched  their  dreams  again. 
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Voices,  confused  and  faint,  arise, 

Troubling  tiioir  hearts,  from  East  to  West. 
A  doubtful  lif-cl » t.  is  in  their  skies. 

A  gleam  that  will  not  let  them  rest; 
The  dawn,  the  dawn  is  on  the  wing. 

Tho  stir  of  chango  on  every  side, 
Unsignaled  as  the  approach  of  Spring, 

Invincible  as  the  hawthorn-tide. 

Bave  yet  not  heard,  tho'  darkness  reigns. 

A  people's  voico  across  the  gloom, 
A  distant  thunder  of  rending  chains, 

And  nations  rising  from  their  tomb. 
Then — if  ye  will — uplift  your  word 

Of  cynic  wisdom,  till  night  fail, 
Tell  us  He  came  to  bring  a  sword, 

Spit  poison  in  tho  Holy  Grail. 

Say  that  wo  dream!     Our  dreams  have  woven 

Truths  that  outface  the  burning  sun: 
The  lightnings,  that  we  dreamed,  have  cloven 

Time,  space,  and  linked  all  lands  in  one! 
Dreams — but  their  swift  celestial  fingers 

Have  knit  the  world  with  threads  of  steel, 
Till  no  remotest  island  lingers 

Outside  the  world's  great  commonweal. 

Tell  us  that  custom,  sloth,  and  fear 

Are  strong,  then  name  them  "common  sense!" 
Tell  us  that  greed- rules  everywhere. 

Then  dub  the  lie  "experience." 
Year  after  year,  age  after  age, 

Has  handed  down,  through  fool  and  child, 
For  earth's  divinest  heritage 

The  dreams  whereon  old  wisdom  smiled. 

Dreams,  are  they?    But  ye  can  not  stay  them 

Or  thrust  the  dawn  back  for  one  hour! 
Truth,  Love,  and  Justice,  if  ye  slay  them, 

Return  with  more  than  earthly  power; 
Strive,  if  ye  will,  to  seal  the  fountains 

That  send  the  Spring  thro'  leaf  and  spray, 
Drive  back  the  sun  from  the  Eastern  mountains, 

Then — bid  this  mightier  movement  stay. 

It  is  the  Dawn!    The  Dawn!    The  nations 

From  East  to  West  have  heard  a  cry, — 
Through  all  earth's  blood-red  generations 

By  hate  and  slaughter  climbed  thus  high; 
Here — on  this  height — still  to  aspire, 

One  only  path  remains  untrod. 
One  path  of  love  and  peace  climbs  higher — 

Make  straight  that  highway  for  our  God. 


We  wish  that  there  were  space  to  quote 
the  "  Panama  Ode,"  that  is  the  feature  of 
a  recent  issue  of  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse.  Instead  we  take  two  exquisite 
lyrics  by  the  same  author.  The  love-song 
is  particularly  delightful. 

A  Love-Song 

By  Harriet  Monroe 

Your  love  is  like  a  blue,  blue  wave 

The  little  rainbows  play  in. 
Your  love  is  like  a  mountain  cave 

Cool  shadows  darkly  stay  in. 

It  thrills  me  like  great  gales  at  war. 
It  soothes  like  softest  singing. 

It  bears  me  where  clear  rivers  are. 
With  reeds  and  rushes  swinging ; 

Or  out  to  pearly  shores  afar 
Where  temple  bells  are  ringing. 

The  Inner  Silence 

By  Harriet  Monroe 

Noises  that  strive  to  tear 

Earth's  mantle  soft  of  air 
And  break  upon  the  stillness  where  it  dwells: 
The  noise  of  battle  and  the  noise  of  prayer, 
The  cooing  noise  of  love  that  softly  tells 
Joy's  brevity,  the  brazen  noise  of  laughter — 
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No  Loss  of  Accuracy  through 
Changes  in  Temperature 


CENTRIFUGAL  force  is  an  absolutely  re- 
liable means  of  accurately  measuring  car 
speed.  It  is  constant,  unvarying,  in  winter 
and  summer,  in  high  altitudes  and  low.  It  is 
this  force  that  controls  every  movement  of  the 

Tones  Speedometer 

%J  1  Centrifugal  Principle 


Geared  to  the  Truth 

From  hub  to  dial  the  Jones  Centrifugal 
Speedometer  represents  one  continuous, 
unbroken,  metal-to-metal  contact, 
through  which  the  exact  speed  of  the 
road  wheel  is  directly  passed  up  to  the 
recording  hand.  It  is  literally  geared 
to  the  truth. 

Few  Parts  and  Strong 

The  Jones  Centrifugal  Speedometer  has 
no  delicate  hair  springs  or  compensating 
mechanism.  Its  parts  are  few,  simple, 
and  proof  against  the  destructive  effect 
of  vibration. 

It  is  Read  Without  Effort 

The  indicating  hand  moves  steadily 
over  the  clock-face  dial  which  is  easy  to 
read  from  any  part  of  the  car.  Many 
other  noteworthy  features,  such  as  the 


instantaneous  trip  reset,  give  increased 
convenience. 

Backed  by  a  Service  and 
Guarantee  of  Known  Integrity 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company 
now  control  the  selling  and  marketing 
policies  of  the  Jones  Centrifugal  Speed- 
ometer. Johns-Manville  Service 
Branches,  in  practically  every  principal 
city  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
are  equipped  to  handle  with  expert 
efficiency  all  matters  pertaining  to  ad- 
justments, repairs  and  replacements. 
The  J-M  Guarantee  Tag  attached  to 
each  instrument  is  your  assurance  of 
satisfaction.  When  you  specify  Jones 
equipment  you  are  assured  of  a  principle 
giving  absolute  reliability,  and  a  Service 
that  is  established  rather  than  promised. 

Write  nearest  Branch  for  booklet. 


H.  W.  Johns-Manville    Co. 


Brake    Lining,    Spark    Plugs, 
Carburetors,     Dry     Batteries, 

Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Charlotte 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Duluth 


Electric    Lamps,      Speedometers,    Horns,    Fire    Extinguishers, 
Vaporizers,     Auto     Locks,     Fuses,     Tapes,     Packings,     etc. 

New  York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Ore. 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Washington 

Wilkes-Barre 

Youngstown 


Johns-Manville  Service  Branches  in 
49  cities  assure  satisfactory  Serv- 
ice to  Jones  Speedometer  owners 


COVERS  ^4at 

thecontinenF\ 


Galveston 

Houghton 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE    COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 

£318 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM  ■■■ 


COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT 


Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark,  N.J. 
New  Orleans 
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Yes,  Billiards! 

The  Pastime  for  Leisure 
Hours  at  Home 

Billiards  is  a  stimulating,  interesting 

game  of  skill  in  which  young  and  old 

may  indulge  to  their  hearts'   content 

with   the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 

Company,  oldest  and  largest  of  all  Bil- 
liard Table  concerns,  now  offers  a  com- 
plete line  of  Home  Billiard  and  Pocket- 
Billiard  Tables  at  very  attractive  prices. 

BABY  GRAND 

The  Home  Billiard  Table 
With  the  Fast  Cushions 

The  "Baby  Grand"  is  a  superb  crea- 
tion in  genuine  Mahogany.  Fitted  with 
the  celebrated  Monarch  Cushionswhich 
have  the  highest  possible  speed  obtain- 
able with  absolute  accuracy  of  angle. 
Slate  Bed  is  covered  with  the  finest 
imported  Billiard  Cloth.  Concealed 
drawer  to  hold  Playing  Outfit.  Sizes: 
3x6;  3^x7;  4x8.  Other  Brunswick 
stvles  include  the  popular  "Convert- 
ible" Billiard  and  Pocket-Billiard  Ta- 
bles, which  serve  also  as  Dining  Tables, 
Library  Tables  or  Davenports. 

A  Word  to  Parents 

Ask  for  a  little  book  entitled  "Our  Boys 
"Now  Live  at  Home,"  in  which  fathers  and 
mothers  tell  how  the  "Baby  Grand"  has  made 
home  more  attractive  to  boys. 

Easy  to  Buy— Here's  Why 

We  are  pleased  to  extend  the  most  liberal 
terms  of  payment  on  any  size  or  style  of  Bruns- 
wick Billiard  Table  you  may  select.  Let  the 
small  payments  cover  an  entire  year  if  you 
desire.  You  will  find  it  true  economy  to  buy  a 
mz/billiard  table, rather  than  a  mere  makeshift. 

Free  Outfit  Included 

The  price  of  each  table  includes  a  complete,  high  grade 
Playing  Outlit— Cues,  Balls.  Bridge,  Rack.  Chalk.  As- 
sorted Cue  Tins,  Cue  Tip  Cement.  Markers,  Billiard 
Brush,  Lightning  Cue  Clamps,  Wrench,  Spirit  Level, 
Covit,  Book  on  "How  to  Play,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

(Send  Coupon  for  Free  Book) 
[The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.   ^  j 

■  Dept.  T.O.,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  ■ 

M  send  me  the  free  color-illustrated  book —  ■ 

"Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 
I  I 
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All  these  affront  me  not,  nor  echo  after 

Through  the  long  memorii 
Tln-.v  may  not  enter  the  deep  chamber  where 

Forever  silence  i-. 

Silence  more  soft  than  Spring  hides  In  the  ground 
Beneath  her  budding  flowers; 

Silence  more  rich  than  ever  was  the  sound 

Of  harps  through  lorn;  warm  hours. 
Tis  like  a  hidden  vast  lies*,  even  as  tho 
(ireat   suns  might    there  tx-at   out   their  measures 
slow 
Nor  break  the  hush  mightier  than  they. 
There  do  I  dwell  eternally. 
There  where  no  thought  may  follow  me, 
Nor  stillest  dreams  w  hose  pillions  plume  the  way. 


There  arc  many  defects  in  the  following 
poem.  The  writer  uses  "  did  "  not  to 
strengthen  the  sense,  but  to  accommodate 
the  rhythm,  and  he  unnecessarily  omits  the 
article  before  a  noun,  giving  some  parts  of 
his  poem  the  effect  of  an  unskilful  transla- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting 
poem,  sincere  and  vivid.  The  custom 
described  is  very  old,  but  we  have  never 
seen  it  mentioned  in  English  verse.  Before 
the  Jewish  New  Year,  the  old  women 
measure  the  graves  with  yarn,  which  they 
later  weave  into  wicks  for  lamps  by  which 
students  read  the  Law  in  the  synagogs. 
The  poem  appears  in  The  Hebrew  Standard. 

Feldmessen 

(Measuring  the  Graves) 
By  Alter  Abelson 

On  hill  and  glade,  the  flowers  fade. 

The  bleaching  grass  is  all  a-coklr 
The  leaves  all  frayed,  in  dust  are  laid, 

The  shrewd  and  churlish  winds  grow  bold. 

Like  jealous  thieves,  tbey  tear  the  leaves 
That  shiver,  clinging  to  the  tree; 

The  Eden  leaves — the  heart,  it  grieves. 
The  chilly  air's  a  prophecy. 

And  signs  of  loss  and  wreckage  float ; 

A  tear  is  trembling  in  the  sky ; 
The  bird,  a  lump  is  in  her  throat. 

For  song  and  summer  that  must  die. 

Granny,  these  Ellul  penance  days. 

Days,  purgatorial,  sad  and  sere. 
Like  pilgrim  plods  her  dolorous  ways 

To  burial-grounds  to  drop  her  tear. 

With  prophesying  heart  and  look, 

The  yarn  in  use  for  shrouds  she  buys; 

And  lays  it  in  her  prayer-book, 

And  wipes,  and  wipes  again  her  eyes. 

And  hobbling  hies  her  to  the  graves; 

Her  heart,  a  nest  of  gnawing  fears; 
And  there  unwinds,  unwinds  and  laves 

The  thread  with  tears — they  weep,  her  years. 

She  sobs  and  sighs  some  sacred  word. 
With  pain  as  if  the  graves  did  yawn 

Within  her  heart;  as  if  she  heard 
The  whir  of  worms  in  coffins  spawn. 

She  bows  her  head,  and  lays  the  thread. 

And  motes  and  measures  every  mound; 
Each  peaceful  dwelling  of  the  dead, 

Each  holy  home  in  silence  bound. 

Her  tears,  they  well,  her  tears,  they  roll, 
As  on  the  grave  she  lays  the  line; 

And  something  sobs  within  her  soul, 
"  You,  too,  one  day  will  have  this  shrine. 


"Your  sacred  mound,  some  hands  will  mete; 

Who  knows  if  not  your  fingers  now 
Have  measured  here  your  life's  retreat. 

The  grave  which  time  for  you  will  plow?" 

She  wipes  a  tear,  winds  up  again 

TIk-  hallowed,  dusty  tear-touched  thread': 

She  takes  it  home,  and  weaves  amain 
A  wick  by  which  the  Torah's  read. 

A  wick,  a  lamp  for  .1  udah's  camp, 
That  beeps  the  Torah's  law  of  life — 

And  then  she  sighs — "No  more  they  tramp. 
The  dead,  the  dead  are  free  from  strife. 

"O  Lord,  erf  Jove  and  living  years, 

\\  e  lit  Thy  Torah's  lamp  so  long 
With  threads  of  graves,  with  threads  of  tears. 
When  wilt  we  weave  it  threads  of  song?" 

The  late  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  was  a 
gifted  poet,  who  wrote  all  too  little  to 
satisfy  his  admirers.  Mr.  Charles  Phillips 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  Monitor  (which  he  edits)  two 
beautifully  wrought  sonnets.  Seldom  has 
this  form  been  used  more  successfully  as 
a  medium  for  the  description  of  aspects  of 
nature. 

Yo-Semite 

By  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 

Innumerable  lessons  to  relate 

And  myriad  voices  rushing  to  baptize 
These  chosen  lips,  which  send  into  the  skies 
Their  oracles,  to  awe  and  elevate. 
The  world's  chief  mouthpiece  is  this   marvelous 
gate, 
That  lavish  nature  wholly  sanctifies 
With  majesty  and  beauty.     Here  my  eyes 
Some  revelation  seem  to  penetrate; 
For  God,   begetting  mysteries  from  the  first, 
All  glorified,  stood  down  upon  the  rock. 

And  smiling  through,  the  curious  earth  was 
riven — 
A  thousand  silver  arteries  were  burst — 

The  mountains  staggered  from  the  fearful  shock. 
With   heart   laid   bare   to   the   soft  eyes  of 
Heaven. 

The  First  Rain 
By  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 

Between  the  ranks  of  thistle,  down  the  road. 
The  fantom  flocks  of  sunbeams  hastily, 
With  gilded  feathers  of  the  butterfly. 

Disperse  away ;  anon  a  weary  load 

Of  grain,  wild  scented,  being  freshly  mowed, 
Comes  smoking  on;  as  from  the  brooding  sky 
There  fall  deliberate,  still  showers  of  shy. 

Big  raindrops  all  around.     The  teamsters  goad 

The  swaying  oxen,  steaming,  to  a  shed 
For  covering.     The  brown  and  dusty  trees 

Are   whispering,   as  eagerly   they  spread 

Their  branches  in  the  rain,  and  stand  at  ease 

And  listen,  yonder  in  the  clover  bed 

The  happy  buzzing  of  ten  thousand  boes! 

From  The  Smart  Set  we  take  this  exquisite 
epigram. 

Rarer  Than  Comets 
By  Witter  Bynner 

Acuter  than  the  tick  of  time 

Is  the  most  trivial  word  you  say — 

And  fitter  than  the  perfect  rime 
Your  lips  each  moment  of  the  day. 

Rarer  than  comets  waited  for 
Or  rays  of  dawn  in  all  the  lands. 

Move  your  two  feet  upon  the  floor. 
Gleam  the  ten  fingers  of  your  hands. 
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Only  1  oil  in  9  is  correct  for  your  car 


That  is  conservative. 

There  are  two  vital  factors 
in  automobile  motor  lubri- 
cation. One  is  the  oil's  qual- 
ity. The  other  is  the  fitness 
of  the  oil's  body  for  your 
type  of  motor. 

There  are  many  varia- 
tions in  the  body  of  oils. 

Only  one  is  correct  for 
your  motor. 

There  are  also  many  va- 
riations in  quality.  But,  un- 
der the  heat  of  service  in 
your  motor,  only  one  quality 
will  show  maximum  lubri- 
cating efficiency. 

What  if  your  oil  is  below 
the  highest  quality  or  incor- 
rect in  body? 

Loss  of  power  or  undue 
friction, or  both,  must  result. 
Repair  bills  follow. 

Consumption  of  gasoline 
and  oil  mounts  up. 

Two  motor  demands 

You  may  "want"  correct  lubri- 
cation. But  you  will  seldom  get 
it  by  chance. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  find  the  oil  whose  body 
suits  your  motor  and  whose  qual- 
ity offers  the  highest  protection 
after  the  oil  has  been  distributed. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that 
oil  of  correct  body  for  your  car  can 
be  determined  only  by  detailed  mo- 
tor analysis —  backed  by  scientific 
lubricating  experience. 

How  friction  hides 

We  are  sometimes  asked  why 
incorrect  lubrication  does  not  al- 
ways show  up  quickly  in  a  motor. 

That  is  an  interesting  question. 

Some  years  ago  motor  parts 
were  more  exposed.  Cars  were 
often  under-powered.  Noise,  over- 
heating and  loss  of  power  gave 
the  motorist  timely  warnings  to 
investigate  his  lubrication. 

But  today  most  motors  are 
amply  powered  and  are  largely 
closed  in.  Loss  of  power  may  not 
be  noticed.  Sound  is  deadened 
beneath  metal  jackets.  Parts  are 
frequently  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. 

It  is  much  like  smothering  an 
alarm-clock  gong  under  a  pillow. 

The  noises  of  friction  are  now 
partly  smothered.  But  the  fric- 
tion still  exists. 

There  is  only  one  safeguard 
against  undue  friction  —  correct 
lubrication. 


The  solution 

As  a  fundamental  step  in  pro- 
ducing the  oils  specified  in  the 
Chart  below  we  analyzed  the 
motors  of  every  make  of  auto- 
mobile. We  found  widely  varying 
conditions. 

Correct  lubrication  for  every 
type  of  motor  demanded  several 
grades  of  oil. 

Keeping  before  us  the  special 
requirements  of  gasoline  engine 
lubrication,  we  manufactured 
these  grades  from  selected  crude 
stocks. 

In  our  Lubricating  Chart  we 
then  specified  the  correct  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  each  car. 
Every  year  by  fresh  analyses  and 
demonstration,  this  Chart  is 
brought  up  to  date  to  cover  the 
models  for  that  year. 

This  Chart,  printed  in  part 
below,  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  a  standard  guide  to  correct 
lubrication.  Our  complete  Chart 
will  be  mailed  you  on  request. 

Make  a  note  of  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  specified  for 
your  car.  Make  sure  that  you 
secure  it — buying  preferably  in 
the  original  barrels,  half-barrels 
and  sealed  five-gallon  and  one- 
gallon  cans,  marked  with  the 
red  Gargoyle. 

Then  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  your  oil  will  be  scientifically 
correct  for  your  car  in  both  body 


and  (/uiilily.  You  will  use  the 
"one"  oil  essentia!  to  (lie  longest 
life  of  your  car  and  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  motoring. 

On  request  we  will  mail  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  lubrication  of  Auto- 
mobile Engines.  It  describes  in 
detail  the  common  engine  trou- 
bles and  gives  f their  causes  and 
remedies. 

The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobtloils,  purified  to  remove  free 
carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  can  be  secured  from  all 
reliable  garages,  automobile  sup- 
ply houses,  hardware  stores,  and 
others  who  supply  lubricants. 

For  information,  kindly  address 
any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

VACUUM  OIL  CO. 
Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class 
of   machinery.      Obtainable    every- 
where in  the  world. 

BRANCHES: 
DETROIT        BOSTON        NEW  YORK 
Ford  Bldg.      40  Federal  St.     29  Broadway 
CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 

Fisher  Bldg.  Farmer's  Bank  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA        INDIANAPOLIS 
4th  &  Chestnut  Sts.   Indiana  Pythian  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth  Bldg. 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

Explanation :    In  the  schedule  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.   For  example,  "A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."   "Arc" 
means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A."   The  recommendations  cover  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
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"Thi    Chesterfield' 
to  $100 


1ft 


L 


T?l 


"Judge  Them  All  by  Their  Merits, 
But  Not  by  Their  Ages" 

Lord  Chesterfield's  injunction  to  his  son  holds  as  true  to- 
day as  it  did  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Let  the  choice  of  your  watch  be  governed,  not  by  its  tradition,  but  by  its 
inherent  mechanical  perfection;  by  its  unerring  time-telling  qualities,  by 
its  dependable  accuracy.  If  this  be  your  standard  you  will  find  your  sound 
judgment  reflected  in  the  sterling  character  of  the 

South.  BervdT^- 

.ester  h  el 

qervtlerrvaKs   watch 


1 


You  will  find  it  a  watch  made  with  master-skill,  a  watch 
in  advance  of  its  time.  Through  unique  principles  applied 
by  expert  American  workmen,  accuracy  has  not  been  sacri- 
ficed to  appearance.  The  Chesterfield  with  all  its  grace  is 
more  than  a  thin-model  watch  ;  it's  an  accurate,  time-telling 
thin-model  watch.      It  is  made  efficiently  for  efficient  men. 

S«e  it  at  the  nearest  South  Bend  jeweler's  store.  You  can  get  the 
Chesterfield  in  various  models,  from  15  to  21  jewels,  $25  to  $100.  Ask 
especially  to  see  the  new  double-roller  movement.  Our  little  compli- 
mentary volume  on  watches  will  be  gladly  mailed  if  you  write  us. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO..  3  Lake  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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y^DVICETOAWIFE 

an  admirable  handbook  for  all 
women  entering  married  life.  Revised 
to  date  by  Doctor  Chavasse. 

By  mail,  $1.00 
Pin  a  dollar  bill  to  this  advertisement  and  mail  to 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 354  Fourth  Ave.  .New York 


Lady  Hester  Lucy 
Stanhope 

A  New  Light  on  Her 
Life  and  Love  Affairs 

By  Frank  Hamel 

Listed  abroad  among  the  twelve 
mott  important  books  of  the  year. 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  mystery  of  Lady 
Stanhope  is  cleared  up,  and  just  as  the  publi- 
cation of  certain  Bronte  letters  recently  created 
discussion,  so  will  criticism  follow  the  publica- 
tion of    Lady   Hester's  letters  in  this  volume. 

With  to  UttutroMotu 

Octavo,  cloth,  boxed,  tsoo  net. 

runk  k  W.gn.ll.  Co.,  354  Fourth  Ay...  New  York 


We  can  help  you  cut  down 
your  smoking  expense  with- 
out depriving  yourself  of  a 
delightful  smoke 

Try  these  high-grade,  clean,  hand-made, 
without  paste,  long  filler  I-SEE-CO 
SMOKES,    sent    fresh,   direct   from       t„~ 
factory  to  you. 

Slendora,  6  in.  slender  stogie,  for  in- 
between  smoke.   Clear  Havana,  hand-made; 
(OO  to  the  box.    Price  per  hundred,  $3.00. 

Senior,  6  in.  panatela  stogie;  SO  to  the  box. 
Price  per  hundred.  $3.00. 

Adrema,  5  in.  clear  Havana  filler  cigar;    SO 
to  the  box.     Price  per  hundred,  $3.50. 

Nuera,  si  in.  Cigar,  clear  Havana 
filler  and  wrapper;  so  to  the  box. 
Price  pei  hundred,  $7.50. 

Aroma,  si  in.  Cigar,  clear  Havana  filler;  50 
to  the  box.     Price  per  hundred,  $5.00. 

Sltnderita,  6  in.  slender  stogie;  100  to  the 
box.    Price  pei  hundred,  $2.00. 

Junior,  S  in.  panatela  shape ;  so  to  the  box. 
Prii  e  pei  hundred,  $2.00. 

Your  money  back  quickly  if  not  satisfied. 
If  von  prefer,  send  40c  for  ten  asuorted 
-  .ntii»ie  smokes,  prepaid  and  insured. 

M.  nut   BOOd  BddfeM  wanted,  everywhere,  to 

1  Ddividual  smokei 


•? 


ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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PERSONAL     GLIMPSES 


A    DEFENSE    OF    STINGINESS 

I"  T  is  sometimes  said  that  one  of  the 
-*-  most  difficult  things  for  a  man  to  do  is 
to  avoid  being  classed  as  either  a  "spender" 
or  a  "tightwad."  Many  who  would  like 
to  keep  on  middle  ground  become  liberal 
spenders  to  escape  being  called  stingy,  and 
live  to  regret  their  extravagances.  Whether 
very  many  close-listed  men  come  to  wo 
through  their  economy  is  not  so  much  of  a 
certainty.  A  man  who  says  he  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  what  most  people  call 
stingy  insists  in  an  article  in  Tin  American 
Magazine  that  one  may  achieve  not  only 
material  prosperity,  but  happiness  through 
strict  personal  economy.  This  man's 
training  in  thrifty  business  methods  began 
when  he  was  a  farm  urchin  of  twelve.  His 
father,  who  believed  the  Prodigal's  father 
ought  to  have  given  his  wastrel  a  meal  of 
cold  "vittles"  and  sent  him  to  the  fields  to 
work  instead  of  killing  a  good  corn-fed  calf 
for  him,  taught  him  that  it  was  a  sin  to 
waste  money  or  to  spend  it  recklessly, 
and  he  never  forgot  the  lesson.  He  had 
two  brothers  and  several  sisters  who 
received  the  same  discipline,  but  in  their 
cases  the  effect  was  just  the  opposite; 
their  father's  "closeness"  made  them  feel 
that  thej'  were  being  deprived  of  too 
many  pleasures,  and  they  became  liberal 
spenders  as  soon  as  they  left  the  family 
hearthstone.  And  their  spendthrift  habits 
reacted  upon  the  author  of  this  sketch. 
As  we  read: 

I  attended  high  school  in  town,  driving 
in  after  doing  the  milking  and  chores  in 
the  morning  and  earning  a  dollar  a  month 
by  taking  with  me  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbor  who  also  was  in  high  school,  and 
who  afterward  became  my  wife.  I  attended 
to  all  the  milking  and  to  the  butter,  and 
invested  in  hogs  to  use  the  skim  milk  and 
buttermilk.  The  neighbor's  daughter  and 
I  sold  our  butter,  eggs,  and  often  whipping- 
cream,  before  school,  and  I  arranged  with 
the  liveryman  to  pasture  some  horses  for 
him  in  return  for  his  caring  for  our  rig 
during  school-time.  I  worked  his  horses 
on  light  farm-work  while  pasturing  them 
and  charged  father  a  small  sum  for  their 
work  abo\  e  what  the  pasturage  was  worth, 
so  made  money  all  round. 

When  I  was  twenty-one  I  went  to  the 
State  university  to  take  the  short  agri- 
cultural course,  paying  my  own  way. 
I  planned  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  be  a 
farmer,  having  talked  it  over  with  the 
other  boys  and  learned  that  they  intended 
to  leave  just  as  soon  as  father  would  grant 
permission  for  them  to  go.  Bob  was  first 
to  leave.  He  sought  a  position  with  the 
stock-yards  man  who  had  treated  us  so  well 
on  our  first  visit  to  the  city,  and  was  paid 
eighty  dollars  a  month,  which  seemed  a 
fortune  to  us;  yet  he  never  appeared  to 
have  money,  and  borrowed  occasionally 
from  father  or  from  me.  Father' worried 
because  Bob  was  not  saving  and  feared  he 
would  become  a  spendthrift.  Bob  was 
lavish  with  his  gifts  to  mother  and  the 
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girls,  and  he  sent  father  a  handsome 
present  each  birthday  anniversary  and  on 
Christmas. 

In  three  years  lie  was  earning  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month  as  buyer  for  the 
firm,  and  was  doing  a  scalping  business 
on  his  own  account  at  the  yards.  He 
was  a  keen  judge  of  live  stock,  a  close, 
hard  buyer,  and  a  hard  worker.  No  matter 
how  much  he  earnod  he  never  had  much 
money  saved.  He  reveled  in  the  "plea- 
sures" he  had  wanted  while  on  the  farm, 
and  married  a  girl  who  helped  him  spend 
as  rapidly  as  he  earnod.  At  forty  he  was 
considered  rich,  and  a  panic  lasting  only  a 
few  days  wiped  out  his  business,  forcing 
him  to  return  to  a  salaried  job.  He  is  in 
debt  now. 

Benny,  the  baby  of  the  family,  left 
home  at  twenty-two.  Mother  urged  him 
to  remain,  but  he  insisted  upon  leaving, 
and  secured  a  job  as  salesman  in  a  dry-goods 
store  in  the  city  nearest  us.  His  pay  was 
small  and  he  spent  it  all  on  clothes,  buggy- 
rides,  and  theaters.  He  always  was  in 
"hard  luck"  and  never  received  "fair 
treatment."  He  attempted  to  hold  the 
gait  of  the  richest  and  fastest  young  men 
in  the  city,  and  came  a  cropper  that,  but 
for  father,  might  have  ended  in  prison. 
He  is  in  the  West  now,  working  for  a  small 
salary.  Whenever  he  meets  any  one  who 
knows  me  he  tells  them  how  stingy  I  am, 
because  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  shut  off 
sending  him  money  to  help  him  out  of 
"crises"  into  which  his  own  extravagance 
had  brought  him. 

Both  at  high  school  and  college  the 
fellows  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
(they  were  few  in  number)  accused  me 
of  stinginess.  I  had  not  the  money  to 
spend  even  had  I  desired  to  join  the 
spending  set.  Father  and  I  had  calculated 
exactly  what  the  course  would  cost  before 
we  decided  it  was  worth  while,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  half  the  expense,  figuring 
that  the  farm  would  gain  that  much  by  my 
increased  knowledge.  One  term,  during 
which  I  imagined  myself  falling  in  love  with 
a  girl  I  had  met  in  school,  I  spent  about 
eight  dollars  more  than  the  sum  agreed 
upon,  which  I  promptly  charged  to  my- 
self. In  the  winter  term  I  made  up  more 
than  that  in  little  economies,  and  really 
enjoyed  skimping  myself  with  that  object 
in  view.  It  became  a  sort  of  game,  and  I 
found  it  pleasurable  to  save;  nor  can  I 
honestly  say  I  ever  have  regretted  much 
that  I  missed. 

Up  to  that  period  stinginess  with  me 
either  had  been  instinct  or  habit.  I  never 
had  learned  to  spend  money.  What  I  saw 
of  the  "spenders"  at  college  disgusted  me 
rather  than  excited  envy.  There  were 
times  when  I  was  bitter,  lonely,  and 
resentful  because  I  could  not  become  part 
of  the  student  body  in  spirit;  yet  I  thought 
it  unjust  to  be  judged  by  a  standard  of  how 
much  money  one  spent  in  a  year.  I 
watched  the  leaders  of  classes,  the  "popu- 
lar" men,  sometimes  envying  them,  some- 
times feeling  a  kind  of  pity  for  them.  It 
seemed  to  me  monstrous  that  boys  should 
spend  two,  three,  even  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  nothing  and,  what  seemed 
worse,  to  see  them  spending  four,  often 
five,  years  of  time  and  getting  little  of 
educational  value.  I  do  not  mean  to 
charge  that  all  the  popular  men  and  women 
were  of  this  class,  but  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  were  known  were,  and  there 
(Continued  on  page  567) 
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ELECTRIC 

SPRING 

THOSK  rare  spring  days  are 
about  here — the  days  when  all 
nature  summons  you  out-of-doors. 
Answer  this  call  in  a  Detroit  Elec- 
tric— the  car  that  gives  you  at  once 
the  extreme  of  motoring  luxury  and 
the  utmost  in  mechanical  accuracy. 
The  excellence  of  Detroit  Electric 
cars  for  every  use — shopping,  social 
engagements,  city  and  country 
drives— explains  why  every  third 
electric  pleasure  car  built  is  a 
Detroit  Electric. 

May  we  send  you  our  new  catalog?    It  describes 

in  detail  those  features  that  have  made  the  Detroit 

Electric  the  leader  among  Electrics 

Anderson    Electric   Car   Company 

Detroit,    Mich. 

Builders  of  the  Detroit  Electric 

Largest  manufacturers  of  electric  pleasure  vehicle's  in  the  world 
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Permits  grouping  together  a// oi  your  ALLSTEEL  filing  units — whatever 
your  business  or  profession.  Saves  floor  space.  Minimizes  your  filing 
furniture  expense.    The  intermembering  principle  of 

Office 
Furniture 

makes  it  unnecessary  to  go  from  file  to  file  for  books,  card  indexes,  letters, 
maps,  legal  blanks  and  documents.  ALLSTEEL  construe-  Reg.  U.S.  Pat 
tion  keeps  records  fire-proof,  rodent-proof,   climate-proof,        _   0 
dust-proof,  sneak-thief-proof.     ALLSTEELlooks  like  the 
most   beautifully  finished  wood,    and   covers   everything 
you  need  in  filing  equipment.     Send   for    colored  catalog, 
free,  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  (4) 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  ?04uLnogan  Avenue 


Branches,  New  York  and  Chicago 


gstown,     O. 
Agencies  Everywhere 
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Smooth 


Detroit  Springs  take  you  over  rough  roads,  railroad  grades  and  conduits 
with  a  slow,  easy  dip  like  the  glide  of  a  boat.  They  stand  alone  in 
this  quality.  Only  Detroit  Springs  have  the  exact  measure  of  flexibility 
to  absorb  the  big  shocks,  and  they  alone  have  a  permanently  sensitive 

resilience,  which  takes  the   bad  spots  as  gently  and   safely  the  second 

year,  as  the  second  month  of  service. 


Emergency  Strength 

Built  for  the  emergency  tests,  for  the  big 
trials  of  road  travel,  Detroit  Springs  add  the 
comfort  of  security  to  the  comfort  of  a  buoy- 
ant ride. 

To  give  you  confidence  against  spring 
accidents,  the  leading  engineers  and  master 
workmen  of  the  industry  are  gathered  here, 
working  to  the  highest  standard  that  can  be 
reached. 

Our  steel  is  the  best  that  the  world's 
markets  provide. 

We  multiply  the  usual  heat  treatment. 

We  multiply  the  usual  inspection. 

We  multiply  the  usual  tests. 

Consequently,  we  multiply  the  riding  com- 
fort and  safety,  and  can  multiply  the  usual 
guarantee. 

Guaranteed  for  Two  Years 

The  best  guarantee  car  buyers  usually  get 
is  one  year  on  a  car  as  a  whole  in  normal 
service.  A  broken  spring  can  always  be 
traced  to  abnormal  service. 

The   Detroit    Spring   Guarantee  covers 
abnormal  service.     It  not  only  doubles  or 
trebles  your  protection  in  length  of  service, 
but  covers  the  emergency  tests.  This  guar- 
antee we  make  direct  to  car  owners.     Its 
value  is  not  so   much  in  the  contract  to 


replace,  but  in  the  standard  of  quality  it 
establishes,  making  accidents  and  replace- 
ments too  remote  to  consider. 

Self-Lubricating — Silent 

Another  exclusive  advantage  possessed  by 
Detroit  Springs  is  our  automatic  lubricating 
device,  newly  invented.  In  every  leaf  a  little 
container  is  stamped.  This  container  is  filled 
with  a  long  lived  lubricant.  With  every  mo- 
tion of  the  spring,  the  lubricant  is  distributed. 
There  is  no  squeaking,  and  friction  is  reduced 
without  the  frequent,  tedious  job  of  oiling. 

Specify  Detroit  Springs 

They  cost   more    to    make,  they  cost  the 
car  manufacturer  more,  but  he  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  to  give  his  customers  this  added 
safety,  added  comfort  and  durability.     Look 
on    the  springs  for    the    trade  mark    below, 
before  you  accept  the  car.  It  not  only  means 
the  best  springs,  but  indicates  the  manufac- 
turer's high  standards  throughout.     Specify 
them.     Insist  upon  them. 

Free — "From  Ore  to  Motor  Car" — our 
spring  book,  which  gives  the  reasons  why  you 
should    not    be   satisfied    with    less    than 
I  )etroit  Springs.  Tells  how  Detroit  Springs 
insure  your  safety  and  lengthen  the  life  of 
your   car  and    tires.     Write   for  it  now. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  2252  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  manufacturers  of  ^SSamS^ ,   Harvey  Friction  Spring  Gear.  D.  S.  P.  Drop  Forgings,  etc. 

RESILIENT 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  565) 

was  more  talk  of  Williams  spending 
$700  on  a  two-day  racket,  «>r  Jones  betting 
$1,000  on  a  baseball  same,  than  there  was 
of  tho  honor  men. 

After  completing  his  studies  our  auto- 
biographer  returned  home  and  took  up 
the  management  of  the  farm.  His  father 
died  a  year  or  two  later  and  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  farm  to  a  brother-in-law, 
intending  to  buy  another  tract  of  land  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  settlement  of 
his  father's  estate  he  received  $1,000  for 
some  extra  work,  and  decided  to  take  a 
vacation  and  spend  it  all.  He  bought  a 
wardrobe  full  of  good  clothes,  so  many  that 
the  neighbors  gossiped  that  he  was  going 
to  get  married.  Then  he  went  to  New 
York  City  and  spent  the  thousand  in 
seventeen  days.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  last  dollar  was  gone,  be- 
cause wasting  money  was  the  most  absurd 
thing  he  could  imagine.  About  that  time 
a  cattle-dealer  whom  he  had  met  several 
years  before  offered  him  a  good  position 
as  buyer  and  he  accepted  it.  We  quote 
further: 

My  first  trip  was  five  weeks,  covering 
the  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  States, 
during  which  I  talked  to  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers, made  exhaustive  and  accurate  crop 
reports  and  bought  little  live  stock,  the 
condition  of  the  cattle  not  suiting  me.  My 
employer  told  me  not  to  be  so  particular 
and  that  I  was  robbing  myself.  When 
he  saw  my  expense  account  he  at  first 
frowned,  then  roared  with  laughter.  Not 
counting  transportation,  my  expenses  had 
been  under  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  when  he  found  that  on  two  short 
jumps  I  had  ridden  in  day  coaches  to  save 
sleeping-car  fares  he  told  me  I  was  foolish, 
that  the  firm  expected  me  to  spend  money 
and  to  travel  in  comfort,  and  he  advised 
me  to  get  out  and  spend  money  with  pro- 
spective sellers.  I  told  him  laughingly  that 
I  was  stingy  and  expected  to  be  quite  as 
stingy  with  the  firm's  money  as  if  it  were 
my  own;  that  spending  money  unnecessar- 
ily might  account  for  the  kicks  I  had  heard 
from  sellers  about  low  prices  and  from 
meat-buyers  of  the  high  ones. 

On  the  next  trip  I  spent  very  little 
more  money.  I  did  not  buy  drinks  or 
cigars  for  men  from  whom  I  wanted  to 
buy  cattle  regularly.  That  form  of  petty 
graft  caused  me  to  avoid  persons  who 
seemed  to  expect  it.  My  theory  was  that 
a  man  small  enough  to  expect  that  sort  of 
thing  was  not  a  good  man  to  deal  with. 
I  was  there  to  buy  live  stock,  to  deal 
squarely,  and  to  treat  my  firm  as  well  as  I 
would  have  treated  myself.  If  I  gave  a 
man  a  cigar  or  asked  him  to  dine  with  me 
it  was  because  I  wanted  to  do  it,  and 
enjoyed  him,  or  was  interested  in  what  he 
knew,  and  I  charged  these  things  to  myself. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
me  to  add  three  or  four  dollars  to  an  expense 
account  because  of  a  vicious  custom  that 
was  unbusinesslike,  and  I  refused  to  do  it. 
I  sometimes  entertained  a  customer,  but 
never  until  after  the  business  was  finished. 


The  firm  wrote  me  that  I  would  "queer" 
them  with  the  producers.  They  dis- 
covered their  mistake.  The  reliable  men 
who  once  dealt  with  me  generally  were  our 
consistent  shippers,  billing  stuff  to  me  even 

when   1  had  not.  seen  I  hem  in   months. 

True,  I  achieved  a  reputation  for 
stinginess  that  was  remarkable.  Rival 
buyers,  seizing  upon  the  chance,  invented 
marvelous  yarns  about  my  stinginess. 
Nothing  was  too  fantastic  to  attribute  to 
me.  At  first  I  was  annoyed  at  the  laughs 
these  tales  raised,  but  pretty  soon  dis- 
covered that  instead  of  hurting  me  they 
advertised  me.  The  stock-raisers,  gener- 
ally honest  and  hearty  fellows,  laughed 
over  the  stories,  and  when  they  discovered 
that,  in  addition  to  my  reputation  for 
stinginess,  I  dealt  honestly  with  clients 
and  insisted  upon  the  firm  treating  them 
properly  on  claims,  weight  losses,  extra 
trackage,  and  such  things,  they  defended 
me,  and  my  business  increased.  They 
may  not  have  liked  me,  but  they  respected 
me.  I  was  making  good  money,  and  sav- 
ing. Inside  of  three  years  I  could  get  corn- 
fed  cattle  in  Iowa  while  other  buyers  were 
unable  to  get  full  supplies  and  were  bring- 
ing in  inferior  stuff. 

It  is  an  odd  thing,  even  to  me,  that  I 
can  not  up  to  this  day  spend  even  a  dime 
wastefully  and  not  feel  a  keen  regret,  yet 
it  causes  me  little  disturbance  to  part  with 
large  sums.  When  my  brother  Ben  came 
a  cropper  in  a  reckless  investment  I 
handed  him  $2,000  without  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing given  away  anything  valuable.  The 
fact  is  I  do  not  love  money  for  itself — I 
am  not  miserly.  It  is  chronic  objection  to 
waste  that  makes  me  stingy. 

Stinginess  brought  its  own  reward.  The 
firm  with  which  I  was  connected  became 
involved  in  financial  difficulties  after  I 
had  been  with  it  for  five  years.  The 
directors  met,  voted  a  big  assessment,  and 
dropt  half  a  dozen  officials  who  had  caused 
the  trouble  by  their  wasteful  methods. 
My  old  friend  was  made  chairman  of  the 
new  board.  My  first  intimation  of  the 
trouble  was  when  I  was  called  off  the  road 
and  offered  the  general  manager's  position. 
They  had  heard  of  my  reputation  for  stingi- 
ness, and  they  wanted  a  stingy  man  to 
straighten  things  out. 

I  take  the  next  two  years  as  proof  of 
my  assertion  that  stinginess  may  be  the 
cure  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  By  mere 
stoppage  of  the  useless  spending  of  money 
I  cut  the  operating  expenses  of  the  buying 
end  of  the  concern  nearly  16  per  cent.  By 
the  same  method  I  reduced  selling  expenses 
almost  as  much.  This  in  two  years  without 
reducing  a  salary  or  cutting  the  working 
force.  In  the  third  year  expenses  in  both 
departments  showed  a  slightly  large  de- 
cline, altho  the  volume  of  buying  and 
selling  increased  nearly  6  per  cent.  I 
increased  some  salaries  and  employed 
additional  workers,  yet  showed  nearly 
15  per  cent,  increase  in  profits  over  the 
year  preceding  the  near  disaster.  The 
directors  voted  me  a  small  stock  bonus 
and  permitted  me  to  buy  some  more  stock 
at  inside  figures,  and  I  was  growing  rich. 
In  the  twelve  years  since  that  time  I  have 
grown  rich.  I  have  more  money  than  I 
ever  dreamed  of  possessing.  Possession 
of  money  alone  has  not  brought  me  happi- 
ness. Saving  has  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  getting.  I  enjoy  saving  a  dollar  by 
denying    myself    something    that    is    not 
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TH  E  thoughtful  hostess  — 
the  host  who  knows  — 
have  both  learned  that  the 
appointments  of  the  home  leave 
much  to  be  desired  if  they  do  not 
include  a  silent  -  flushing  closet. 
The  SI-WEL-CL0  Closet  is 
known  as  the  closet  that  does  not 
embarrass  because  its  flushing  can- 
not be  heard  outside  its  immediate 
environment.  It  is  made  of  beau- 
tiful vitreous  china,  pure  white  all 
through  and  impervious  to  acids 
and  dirt. 

"Bathrooms  of  Character" 


This  booklet  S-13  sent 
on  request  to  those 
who  wish  suggestions 
on  building  or  remodel- 
ing a  home. 


The  Trenton  Potteries   Co. 

Trenton.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Manufactitrers  of  Sanitary  Pottery 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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T\  these  days  when 
-*-  most  men.  wear  fine 
hosiery  —  silk  or  very 
thin  lisle — the 

PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

button  and  clasp  shown 
below,  is  very  import- 
ant. It  holds  the  sock 
between  rubber  and 
rubber;  cant  possibly 
tear;  holds  with  abso- 
lute security. 
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Be  Sure  You  Get 

PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

A.  STEIN  &  CO. 

Makers 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Found  only  on  Lee  Regular 
Tires  and  Lee  Puncture- 
Proof    Pneumatic    Tires — 

the  tires  that  put  the  sure  in  pleasure. 
With  this  tread  to  guard  against  skid- 
ding, with 

Ck    PUNCTURE 
_/  ppooF^^r  j|p 

Pneumatic  *W*wwr***9    l»V 


to  guard  against  punctures  and  the  per- 
fected. Lee 

"Vanadium'Rubber 


to  assure  maximum  service  at  minimum 
cost,  we  have  a  combination  no  autoist  can 
afford  to  overlook.  Write  for  Leaflet  "L." 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 

Sold  in  all  lead-    J    1  Look  up  "Lee  Tires ' ' 
ing  cities         ^      W. '"  your  phonebook 


[necessary.  Most  of  the  things  we  think 
we  want  are  merely  passing  fancies;  in  a 
few  days  we  have  forgotten  we  ever 
wanted  them,  or  have  wearied  of  pos- 
sessing them. 

Possibly  you  may  wonder  if  I  have  any 
extravagances  at  all.  You  may  laugh  at 
my^cont'ession  of  two  marked  weaknesses. 
I  can  not  resist  the  impulse  to  spend  money 
to  make  a  child  happy.  Somehow  it  seems 
fitting  that  a  child  should  have  what  it 
wants.  The  other  extravagance  is  shoes. 
I  spend  more  money  for  shoes  than  for  all 
the  rest  of  my  clothing.  I  believe  that  is  a 
result  of  my  early  training.  When  a  boy 
on  the  farm  it  seemed  to  me  my  feet 
always  hurt,  and  the  suffering  from 
wearing  the  heavy,  miserably  shaped 
brogans  was  unspeakable.  I  am  repaying 
my  feet  for  all  they  suffered  then. 

I  belong  to  two  rather  expensive  clubs, 
but  did  not  join  them  until  satisfied  that 
membership  was  a  good  investment  and 
a  comfort  socially.  I  did  not  buy  an 
automobile  until  it  became  necessary  as 
a  time-saver. 


THE    MAGIC    KNOCK    OF    FORTUNE 

SEVEN  years  ago  Frank  Wheeler,  a 
stone-mason,  bought  on  credit  160 
acres  of  poor  land  twelve  miles  from  Crush- 
ing, Oklahoma,  to  make  a  home  for  him- 
self, his  wife  and  nine  children,  eight  of 
whom  were  girls.  By  hard  work  he  might 
have  made  a  living  on  the  farm,  but  he  gave 
only  part  time  to  farming,  depending 
largely  upon  small  jobs  at  building  storm- 
cellars  and  chimneys  for  his  cash  income. 
Times  were  hard  there  in  those  days,  Wheeler 
was  desperately  poor,  and  the  country  mer- 
chants would  not  sell  him  a  dollar's  worth 
of  groceries  on  credit,  so  he  had  a  hard 
battle  with  starvation.  But  Frank  Wheeler 
was  not  one  of  the  many  whom  the  gods 
seem  to  frown  upon  always.  One  night, 
three  years  ago,  a  man  knocked  at  Wheel- 
er's door  and  asked  for  lodging,  and  the 
farmer-stone-mason  took  him  in.  The 
stranger  was  canvassing  the  neighborhood 
for  oil  leases  and  came  upon  Wheeler's 
house  by  accident.  What  happened  later 
meant  much  to  Wheeler  and  to  many 
ot  hers  of  that  locality.  The  particulars  are 
furnished  by  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

In  that  sparsely  settled  country  where 
Wheeler  lived  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
oil  men.  No  oil  had  been  found  in  that 
neighborhood;  in  fact,  no  well  had  been 
drilled  nearer  than  twenty-six  miles  to  the 
eastward,  where  several  wells  were  pro- 
ducing. When  the  poor,  backwoods  farm- 
ers of  Wheeler's  district  saw  one  of  the 
oil  men  riding  past  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  Baying  to  cadi  other: 

"There  goes  one  of  them  damned  oil 
fellers." 

At  first  Wheeler  did  not  want  to  take  the 
oil  man  in  for  the  night.  Wheeler  was  poor, 
his  family  was  unusually  large,  the  log 
house  was  small  and  overcrowded  as  it 
was;  but  it  was  late  in  the  night,  the  trav- 
eler was  twelve  miles  from  the  town,  the 
road  was  merely  a  trail  through  the  woods, 


and  Wheeler  had  a  hospitable  disposition, 
so  he  took  him  in. 

The  traveler  was  Thomas  D.  Slick.  He 
was  known  in  the  oil  country  farther  to  the 
east  as  "Mad  Tom  Slick,"  because  he 
would  not  listen  to  advice,  but  had  a  habit 
of  drilling  a  hole  in  the  most  unpromising 
places  whenever  he  could  raise  money 
enough  to  do  so.  He  was  also  known  as 
"Dry-hole  Slick,"  because  he  had  drilled  so 
many  wells  that  were  dry  of  oil.  Slick  used 
to  say  of  himself: 

"Every  time  I  drill  a  well  I  have  to  get  a 
new  partner." 

Slick  had  grown  up  in  the  oil  country  of 
Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Oklahoma  when 
oil  was  discovered  there.  He  was  a  good 
type  of  the  "wild-catter,"  the  fellow  who 
is  always  looking  for  a  partner  with  money 
enough  to  drill  one  more  well. 

At  the  time  Slick  knocked  on  the  door  of 
Wheeler's  log  hut  he  was  working  for  M. 
and  B.  B.  Jones,  bankers,  of  Bristow,  Okla- 
homa. Jones  furnished  the  money  and 
Slick  traveled  around  signing  up  oil  leases 
on  farms,  bjr  the  terms  of  which  the  farmer 
was  to  get  one-eighth  of  all  oil  which  might 
be  found  on  his  place. 

When  Slick  drove  away  from  Wheeler's 
place  next  morning  he  had  an  oil  lease  on 
it,  and  if  ever  oil  should  be  found  there 
Wheeler  would  get  one-eighth  of  its  value, 
but  the  chance  that  even  a  well  would  ever 
be  drilled  there  seemed  remote. 

Slick  believed  there  was  oil  somewhere  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  in  1912  he  induced 
Jones,  the  Bristow  banker,  to  back  him, 
and  he  drilled  what  was  known  as  the 
Tiger  well,  three  miles  east  of  Wheeler's 
farm.  It  was  another  dry  hole,  but  Slick 
saw  indications  of  oil  in  the  sand  that  came 
up  from  2,000  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
He  believed  that  well  was  on  the  edge  of  a 
pool  of  oil,  and  if  he  could  only  get  money 
enough  to  drill  another  a  few  miles  farther 
west  he  would  strike  it. 

Jones,  the  banker,  refused  to  back  him 
with  money  for  any  more  experiments. 
Jones  and  Slick  together  had  oil  leases  on 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  thereabout, 
but  Jones  flatly  refused  to  invest  another 
dollar. 

Slick  studied  the  geological  formation  as 
brought  up  by  his  drill  in  the  Tiger  well, 
and  the  surface  dips  and  slopes,  and  he  bit 
upon  a  spot  near  a  small  creek  that  ran 
through  Wheeler's  farm  as  a  likely  place  to 
drill  another  well. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  a  born  "wild- 
catter" is  to  hang  on,  keep  on  going,  and 
never  give  up.  Slick  was  of  that  kind. 
He  went  to  dishing,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  business  men.  and  laid  his  proposition 
before  them.  He  told  them  of  the  indica- 
tions he  had  found  in  the  Tiger  well,  and 
thai  he  believed  there  was  a  pool  of  oil  un- 
der the  Wheeler  farm.  He  asked  them  to 
raise  $8,000  for  the  well,  and  in  return  he 
would  give  them  a  one-half  interest  in  all 
his  leases. 

The  business  men  listened  to  him  and 
declined.  Now  you  can  go  to  dishing  any 
day,  and  men  who  attended  that  meeting 
Will  tell  you  how  they  missed  being  multi- 
millionaires, and  how  they  might  be  cruis- 
ing the  Mediterranean  in  their  own  yachts, 
instead  of  selling  wall-paper,  or  drugs,  or 
groceries,  if  they  had  only  as  much  faith 
as  Slick  had. 

In  Chicago  lived  C.  B.  Shaffer,  a  man 
(Continued  on  page  570) 
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Why  Be  Satisfied  With  Only  a  Half? 


Pupils  are  men  and 
women, and  range 
in  a^e  from  14  ^A 
to  92  /■■ 


The  reason 
which  are  the  uni 
No  other  form  of 


If  I  could  brino;  you  in  contact  with  my 
wonderfully    developed    physical    and 

mental  energy,  and  show  you  what  I  have  done  and  am  doing  daily  for  others, 

I  know  that  I  could  easily  and  quickly  prove  to  you  thai  you  arc  only  hall  a  J 
alive  as  you  must  be  to  realize  the  joys  of  living  in  full,  and  that  you  are  only 
hall  as  well  as  you  should  he,  half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  he,  half  as  ambit  ions 
as  you  may  be  and  half  as  well  developed  as  you  oughl  lo  be.  The  fact  is  that, 
no  matter  who  you  arc,  I  can  prove  to  you  positively,  by  demonstration,  thai 
you  are  leading  an  inferior  life,  and  1  want  to  show  you  the  only  way  in  which 
you  may,  speedily  and  easily,  without  inconvenience  or  loss  of  time,  come  into 
possession  of  real  health,  vigor,  energy,  development,  and  a  higher  realization 
ol  life,  success,  and  yourself. 

THE   SWOBODA   SYSTEM 

with  the  Least  Expenditure  of  Time,  Energy  and  Money  and  with  no    Inconvenience, 

Builds  vigorous  brains,  superb,  energetic  bodies,  develops  great  reserve  force,  strong 
muscles,  creates  a  perfect  circulation,  by  vitalizing  and  developing  the  body,  brain,  and 
neryes  to  their  highest  power.  When  I  say  that  I  give  something  different,  something  new, 
more  scientific,  more  rational,  effective  and  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  ever  before 

devised  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human  body  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  action.  I  am 
only  repeal  in:;  what  thousands  of  prominent  men  and  women  of  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  who  have  prolited  by  my  system,  are  saying  for  me  voluntarily. 

Trio  ^wnhnrla  Svcrem  is  no  Experiment.  I  am  giving  it  successfully  to  pupils  all 
mc  uwuuuurt  ovMcui  over  tlu.  W()ll(|  [  have  among  my  pupils  hundreds  of  doc- 
tors, judges,  senators,  congressmen,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors,  governors,  thousands 

of  businessmen,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  women. 

Trip  ^wnknrla  ^vcf-<»m  's  so  successful  because  it  does  not  stop  with  mere  primary 
mc  ovviiuuud  ovmciii  physiological  effect,  but  it  proceeds  beyond  the   effect   of 

ordinary  exercise,  into  the  realm  of  organic  evolution,  through  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
eit'eets.  It  energizes,  develops,  recreates  and  causes  the  body  internally  and  externallj  to 
adapt  itself,  for  greater  success  in  promoting  the  realization  of  perfect  health  and  physical 
organization. 

Most  physiologists  know  only  of  the  primary  effect  of  exercise.  If  my  system  were 
limited  to  the  primary  effect  alone  it  would  be  no  different  from  ordinary  exercise,  but  the 
Swoboda  System  is  based  upon  a  fundamental  evolutionary  principle.  It  creates,  by  its 
secondary  and  tertiary  reactions,  results  which  are  impossible  for  other  exercise— re- 
sults, too,  which  seem  impossible  to  those  who  do  not  understand. 

The  Swoboda  System  is  Energizing  Exercise.  e„terye iRemadeofin  dtte 

human  body  which  has  absolutely  revolutionized  the  possibilities  and  effect  of  exer- 
cise. The  results  are  startling  in  their  extent,  and  are  noticeable  from  the  first 
day.  You  never  will  know  what  it  is  to  be  really  well  and  vigorous,  or  to  comprehend 
what  the  SWOBODA -KIND  of  health  and  energy  of  body  and  mind  actually  is  until 
you  give  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  a  trial. 

the  Swoboda  System  is  in  advance  of  any  other  method  is  because  it  energizes,  develops,  and  vibrates  at  a  high  rate  the  cells, 
ts  of  every  tissue  and  organ,  internal  and  external,  and  thus  fundamentally  builds  up  the  body  as  no  form  of  superficial  exercise  can. 
culture  acts  upon  the  cells  so  directly,  consciously,  and  positively.     The  improvement  is  noticeable  from  the  first  day. 


The 

Originator 
of  personal 
mail  instructions  in 
Physiological  Exercise 


"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 

"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me'  in 
increased  mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work 
of  mental   character   previously  impossible  for  me." 

"  I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  re- 
sults; have  gained  17  pounds." 

"The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.  In 
my  gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  com- 
plaining friends,  'Try  Swoboda.'  " 

"Words  can  not  explain  the  new  life  it  imparts 
both  to  body  and  brain." 

"It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds,  increased  my 
chest  expansion  5  inches,  reduced  my  waist  6  inches." 

"I  can  not  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and 
without  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has 
been  of  great    benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country." 


WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 

"  My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  is 
impossible;  my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally 
is  increasing  daily." 

"  Your  system  develops  the  wilt  as  much  as  the 
muscle." 

"I  have  heard  your  system  highly  recommended 
for  vears,  but  I  did  not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it 
until  I  tried  it.  I  am  glad  indeed  that  I  am  now  tak- 
ing it." 

"Your    system    developed    me    most    wonderfully." 

"I  believe  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it;  it  has  cer- 
tainly made  me  feel  ten  years  younger." 

"  I  consider  your  system  the  finest  thing  a  man  can 
take,  and  would  not  take  anything  for  the  benefit  I 
have  received." 

"Ten  minutes  of  your  exercise  is  equal  in  value 
to  three  hours  of  horseback  riding." 


"Effect  was  almost  beyond  belief." 
"  Chest  measurement  increases  5  J-2  inches  in  60  days." 
"All  your  promises  have  been  iulfilled." 
"Swoboda  system  an  intense  pleasure." 
"Muscles  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree." 
"Gained  20  pounds  in  weight." 
"  Did  not  expect  such  wonderful  results." 
"Thought  it  impossible  to  get  such  results." 
"Increased  16  pounds  in  60  days." 
"Gains   17  pounds,  sleeps  better,  muscles  larger." 
"Your  system  is  a  recreation." 
"Cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  system." 
"Considers  it  a  great  discovery." 

"Ten  minutes  of  your  system   better  than  hours  of 
any  other." 

"Very  first  lesson  worked  magically." 
"Although    I    have    only    been   performing  the  exer- 
cises four  days  my  muscles  are  much  firmer  already  " 


Why  remain  physiologically  and  physically  imperfect  and  incomplete — when  the  Swoboda  System  quickly  and  positively  strengthens  the  heart, 
lungs  and  all  internal  organs,  as  well  as  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  promotes  ideal  health  and  physiological  perfection?  . 

Join  the  Swoboda  Army  of  Vigorous,  Strong,  and  Happy  Men  and  Women 

You  can  be  physically  just  what  you  wish  to  be.    You  can  have  reserve  vitality  for  every  emergency.    /  puarantee  it. 
basis  which  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a  single  penny.     My  guarantee  is  startling,  specific  and  positive. 

My  new  copyrighted  book  "EVOLUTIONARY  EXERCISE"  shows  how  the 
Swoboda  System  has  revolutionized  and  simplified  exercise  and  the 

methods  of  developing  and  energizing  the  body.     It  is  free. 

It  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  it  explains  in  a  highly  interest 
ing  manner  the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been  explained  before.     It  tells  in  a  simple 
manner  what  you  have  always  wanted  to  know  about  yourself.      It  will  be  to  you  a 
genuine  revelation  and  education.     The  knowledge  which    it  imparts  you   cannot 
obtain  elsewhere  for  any  sum  of  money.     It  answers  completely  and  plainly  the 
question — "What  is  the  body  and  how  to  make  it  strong,  virile,  full  of  vitality. 
and  thoroughly  healthy  ?"     It  also  shows  how  to  create  super-adaptation  of  the 
organism.     This  book  you  will  cherish  for  having  given  you  the  first  real  under- 
standing of  yourself.      1  have  given  facts  in  this  book,  relating   to  the  body  and 
its  evolution,  wliich  are  considered,  by  men  who  know,  far  in  advance  of  anything 
ever  written  by  such  men  as   Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  other  scientists.     More 
over,  the  knowledge  I  impart  is  practical.      It  shows  how  you  may  profit  through  the  application  of 
the  Swoboda  principle  to  your  organism.     It  also  tells  of  the  Dangers  of  Exercise  and  of  Excessive 
Deep  Breathing.     It  explains   how  the  Swoboda  System  is  making  vigorous  and  strong  men  and 
women  out  of  weak  and  poorly  developed  individuals.     The  evidence  it  offers  is  most  convincing  be- 
cause it  is  true.     Write  for  it  and  my  complete  guarantee  to-day  before  it  slips  your  mind.     Address 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA  1222  Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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AIMS  EASY 
AS  POINTING 
YOUR  FINGER 


Do  You  Love 
Your  Wife? 

Can  You  Prove  It  ? 


11FE  Insurance?     That's  money,  but  is  money  everything?     You,  of 
_j   course,   protect  her  future — but  what  is  that  compared   to  her 
present  safety — her  life — her  home?     Are  they  protected  now? 

Is  she  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  burglar — thug — fiend  that  knocks 
at  your  door  or  forces  your  window? 

Do  vou  care  enough  for  the  woman  who  has  entrusted  herself  to  you  to  safeguard 
her  with  the  lightning  quick  Ten  Shot  Savage  Automatic — the  strongest  insurance 
policy  that  money  can  buy  or  love  can  provide  ? 

The  Savage  Automatic  shoots  ten  paralyzing  shots,  one  to  a  trigger  pull,  as  fast 
or  as  slowly  as  you  please. 

The  Savage's  two  extra  shots  mean  25%  more  protection.  The  Savage  is  the  one 
automatic  which  is  guarded  against  the  old  excuse,  "Didn't  know  it  was  loaded."  A 
glance  or  touch  tells  positively. 

Valuable     Booklet 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  booklet,  "If  You  Hear  a  Burglar," 
advice    by    famous    detectives    and    police    authorities. 

SAVAGE  ARMS   COMPANY,   323   SAVAGE  AVENUE,   UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

THE  NEW   SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 

sjjiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 


Safety  Demands  Brakes 
That  Won't  Fail 


You  can't  be  sure  of  your 
brakes  unless  your  brake 
lining  is  100%  dependable. 
That  means— -first  to  last. 


Thermoid  has  the  most  uniform  grip- 
ping- power.  It  explains  why  its  density 
is  fixed.  Why  it  cannot  be  burned  out 
— nor  affected  by  oil,  water,  gasoline, 
dirt.  Why  it  is  used  exclusively  by  so 
many  makers  of  foremost  cars. 


giW^^^^^a 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSED 

Brake  Lining— 100% 


Brake  lining  that  fails  you  in 
emergency  is  100%  perilous. 

To  be  utterly  dependable,  brake 
lining  must  give  uniform  gripping 
power  clear  through — not  merely 
on  the  outside.  Then  it  remains 
reliable  till  worn  paper-thin.  Such 
is  Thermoid. 

Cut  a  strip  of  Thermoid  open.  Break 
open  the  ordinary.  Compare  their 
centers.  You  can  see  the  difference  in 
gripping  power. 

Hydraulic  compression  is  the  reason 


Thermoid  represents  60%  more  labor 
and  contains  50%  more  material,  size  for 
size,  than  the  ordinary.  Our  Guarantee 
—Thermoid  will  make  good— or  <we  will. 


Mr.  Automobile  Owner:  It  costs  YOU 
no  more  to  demand  Thermoid.  But  it 
means  a  great  deal  more  to  you. 


THERMOID   RUBBER   COMPANY,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  568) 

who  had  made  millions  in  oil  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania field.  Slick  had  known  him  in 
the  old  days.  He  borrowed  $100  and  went 
to  Chicago  and  laid  his  plan  before  Shaffer. 
Shaffer  had  the  gambling  instinct  of  the 
oil  man.  and  he  gave  Slick  the  $8,000  with 
which  to  drill  the  well,  getting  in  return 
for  it  a  large  interest  in  oil  leases  on  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  around  the  Wheeler 
farm. 

The  well  was  finished  March  10,  1912, 
and  oil  spurted  from  it  like  water  from  a 
Yellowstone  geyser — the  great  "Cushing 
pool"  had  been  found.  The  next  step  was 
to  stop  up  the  well  to  hide  the  discovery 
until  more  leases  could  be  secured.  The 
Star  continues: 

Shaffer  came  from  Chicago,  and  with 
him  came  J.  K.  Gano  and  a  corps  of  expert 
oil-leasers.  Gano  hired  every  horse  and 
livery  rig  in  Cushing  and  placed  them  in  a 
pasture  with  a  man  armed  with  a  shotgun 
to  guard  them  and  keep  them  safe  from 
the  army  of  oil-leasers  that  came  flocking 
in  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
oil  got  out.  There  was  one  motor-car  in 
Cushing,  and  the  owner  of  it  made  a  small 
fortune  charging  $25  apiece  for  hauling 
prospectors  to  the  new  well,  twelve  miles 
out. 

Now  there  are  sixteen  wells  on  Wheeler's 
farm,  and  they  are  producing  twenty-five 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  which  sells  for 
$1.03  a  barrel.  Wheeler  gets  one-eighth,  or 
a  little  over  $300  a  day.  There  were 
months  in  the  times  of  largest  production 
when  the  wells  on  his  farm  produced  ten 
thousand  barrels  a  day  and  his  income  was 
$1,250  a  day.  He  gets  it  in  spot  cash,  and 
he  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
deposited  in  the  banks  in  towns  all  through 
the  district.  He  has  the  income  of  a 
millionaire. 

Sudden  wealth  did  not  turn  Wheeler's 
head.  If  he  had  been  unsuccessful  before, 
he  made  up  for  it  now  in  conservativeness 
and  good  management.  He  bought  a 
$15,000  house  in  Stillwater,  where  there  is 
a  fine  State  school,  and  moved  his  family 
there,  so  the  five  daughters  yet  at  home 
might  be  well  educated.  He  bought  two 
motor-cars  and  spent  last  summer  in  Colo- 
rado. He  will  go  to  Florida  this  winter, 
and  to  Europe  next  year.  He  has  bought 
fine  farms  for  each  of  his  four  sons-in-law. 

Wheeler  does  not  know  how  much  he  is 
worth.  His  farm  is  assessed  at  $32,000  on 
the  county  tax-books.  He  could  sell  it  for 
a  million  dollars.  He  has  received  $250,0(K) 
in  royalties  already,  and  the  wells  on  his 
place  may  go  on  producing  for  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years,  or  even  more. 

The  same  strike  made  Slick  a  million- 
aire. It  added  a  million  to  the  already 
large  fortune  of  Shaffer.  It  brought  for- 
tunes to  scores  of  men. 

C.  J.  Rightmans,  an  attorney  in  Tulsa, 
had  an  interest  with  Jones  and  Slick  in  a 
block  of  leases.  He  sold  his  interest  for  a 
million.    Jones  is  a  millionaire. 

Aaron  Drumright ,  a  poor  renting  farmer, 
went  to  the  land-drawing  in  Gregory,  South 
Dakota,  and  got  a  claim  which  he  sold  for 
$1,200.  Ho  returned  and  bought  120 
a  ens  adjoining  Wheeler's  farm  on  the 
south  just  six  months  before  oil  was  found 
there.  He  paid  $1 ,500  for  his  farm.  There 
(Continued  on  page  572) 
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WioDoomf  Wtmt&jSh:'? 

If  its  weight  is  less,  its  price  is*  less  and  its  fuel  cost  less  than 
any  comparable  car,  who  doesn't  want  a  Six?  Who  wants  to 
lose,  and  pay  for  losing,  all  the  luxury  of  riding  in  a  Six  ? 


THE  fact  that  men  want  Sixes  is  too 
apparent  to  dispute.     All  the  high- 
priced  cars  have  been  forced  to  Sixes. 
And  scores  of  other  makers  have  had  to 
capitulate    to    a    demand    which    proved 
resistless. 

At  the  New  York  Show,  54  exhibitors 
— out  of  79 — displayed  Sixes  for  best. 
Eighteen  showed  Sixes  exclusively. 

At  the  Chicago  Show,  67  exhibitors — 
out  of  104  making  cars  above  $1,500 — 
featured  a  Six  for  their  best. 

Never  in  motor  car  history  was  any- 
thing more  apparent  than  this  swing  to 
Sixes.  It  is  coming  about  faster  than  came 
the  abandonment  of  one-  and  two-cylinder 
motors. 

The  Reason  Is  This 

Men  want  to  end  vibrajtion,  and  that 
means  continuous  power.  They  want 
flexibility,  want  less  wear  on  tires.  They 
want  to  avoid  changing  gears  in  slow 
traffic,  or  in  climbing  any  reasonable 
grade. 

And  they  want  this  luxury  of  motion. 
They  want  this  smoothness  which  seems 
like  constant  coasting. 

The  only  men  content  without  a  Six  are 
men  who  never  rode  in  one. 

The  New  Hudson  Six-40 
Takes  All  the  Bars  Down 

Now  the  HUDSON  engineers  have 
taken  from  Sixes  all  that  held  men  back. 

Sixes  were  costly.  Now,  the  HUDSON 
Six-40  undersells  all  cars,  whatever  the 
type — size,  power  and  class  considered. 

Sixes  were  heavy.  Now  the  HUDSON 
Six-40    weighs    2,980     pounds.     That's 


400  pounds  less  than  our  last  year's  Four 

—the  HUDSON  "37." 

Sixes  consumed  extra  fuel.  Now  the 
HUDSON  Six-40  consumes  one-fourth 
less  than  did  our  HUDSON  "37." 

Think  of  that.  A  longer  car  than  our 
"37."  A  higher-powered  car.  A  car 
with  two  extra  tonneau  seats.  Yet  much 
less  weight  and  much  less  fuel  cost. 

And  largely  because  of  a  new- type 
motor — a  small-bore  long-stroke  motor — 
which  has  solved  the  economy  problem. 

Buyers  of  cheap  cars  can't  get  Sixes  as 
yet.  But  men  who  pay  over  $1,500 
will  find  everything — even  economy — on 
the  side  of  this  HUDSON  Six-40.  And 
it  won't  depreciate  like  types  which  are 
going  out. 

A  Beauty  All  Its  Own 

Then  here  is  the  Streamline  body 
brought  to  artistic  perfection.  Note  the 
flowing  lines,  unbroken  at  the  dash. 
This  type  of  body  is  the  coming  vogue. 


HUDSON  Six-40 
$1, 750 


It  is  now  the  vogue  in  Europe.  But  you 
will  never  see  it  brought  out  better  than 
in  this  year's  HUDSON  Sixes. 

And  note  below  the  new  ideas  in 
equipment.  Note  how  many  of  these 
attractions  make  their  first  American  ap- 
pearance in  this  car. 

The  Hudson  Six-54 

Our  larger  Six — frequently  called  the 
handsomest  car  of  the  year — has  the  same 
design  and  practically  the  same  equipment. 
It  is  for  men  who  want  a  big  car— big  in 
size  and  power.  The  wheelbase  is  1  35 
inches.     The  price  is  $2,250. 

Your  local  Hudson  dealer  has 
these  cars  on  show.  They  are  the 
year's  sensations,  and  even  now 
we  are  way  behind  on  orders. 
Go  see  them — ride  in  them — then 
do  what  you  think  best.  Howard 
E.  Coffin's  55-page  book  on  1914 
cars  in  general  will  be  mailed  you 
on  request. 


Wheelbase,  1 23  inches. 

Seats  up  to  7  passengers. 

Two  disappearing  seats. 

Left  side  drive. 

Gasoline  tank  in  dash. 

Extra  tires  carried  ahead  of  front  door. 

"One-Man"  top,  made  of  Pantasote. 

Quick-adjusting  curtains. 


Dimming  searchlights. 
Concealed  hinges. 
Concealed  speedometer  gear. 
Delco  patented  system  of  electric 

ing  and  starting. 
Integral  rain-vision  windshield. 
Hand-buffed  leather  upholstery. 


I 


Electric   hom  —  license    carriers  —  tire 

holders — trunk  rack — tools. 
Price,  $1,750  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
Wire  wheels,  with  extra  wheel ,  $7  5  extra, 
light-         Standard  roadster,  same  price. 
Cabriolet    roadster,    completely 
enclosed,  but  quickly  changed 
to  an  open  roadster,  $1,950. 
(312) 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  7838  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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-     The 
breakfast  beverage 

You  will  find  that  Welch's 
fits  in  fine  as  the  fruit  course 
at  breakfast,  and  it  is  a  good 
way  to  start  the  day,  as  the 
Welch  habit  is  a  health  habit. 

Welch's 

"Tifie     National    2>rin./S.~ 

— over  the  morning  cereal,  "flakes" 
or  puffed  grains,  is  delicious;  an  ex- 
cellent  substitute  for  cream  and  more 
easily  digested. 

The  very  finest  Concord  grapes, 
pressed  and  bottled  in  the  exact,  sani- 
tary Welch  way,  give  you  Nature's 
best  flavor  and  quality  AT  its  best. 
Order  a  case  today. 

Do  more  than  ask  for 

"Grape  Juice" — say 

WELCH'S  and  GET  IT! 

A  booklet  suggesting  many  uses  for 
Welch's  sent  on  request 

If  you  cannot  get  Welch's  from  your 
dealer,  we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen 
pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha, 
for  {3.  Sample  4-oz.  bottle,  10c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

Westfield,  New  York 


Big  1914  Fashion  Book 
of  Spring  Woolen* 


all  tmumortetton  charts** 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  570) 

an-  tea  oil-wells  on  his  farm.  Be  sold  out 
for  $20,000  cash  and  last  week  paid 
>1">.(KK)  for  a  farm  six  miles  northwest  of 
Parsons,  Kansas. 

R.  A.  FulkersoD  had  a  farm  south  of 
Drumright's.  He  was  so  poor  he  used  to 
chop  and  haul  wood  to  Cushing  and  sell  it 
for  $2  a  cord,  and  that  was  all  the  money 
he  ever  saw. 

Alter  oil  was  found  lie  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  Kentucky  and  bought 
and  lives  on  the  best  farm  there. 

Sarah  Rector,  a  ten-year-old  negro,  or- 
phaned daughter  of  a  Creek  slave,  had  L60 
acres  six  miles  north  of  Wheeler's  farm. 
The  Cushing  pool  took  in  her  farm,  one 
well  flowing  3,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  She 
gets  one-eighth  of  the  product.  She  lived 
in  a  little  board  shack  in  direst  poverty 
Her  guardian  is  building  her  a  $10,000 
house,  and  she  will  have  servants,  motor- 
cars, and  a  chauffeur. 

The  Cushing  pool  produced  9,125,000 
barrels  of  oil  in  1913,  which  sold  for  nearly 
ten  million  dollars.  And  now  the  oil  men 
there  believe  that  the  real  mother  pool  has 
not  yet  been  di  overed.  Drillings  are  be- 
ing made  which  lead  them  to  believe  that 
the  greatest  pool  of  all  lies  west  of  the  dis- 
covered field,  closer  to  Cushing,  and  if  that 
is  true,  that  town,  which  sprang  up  to  a 
metropolis  of  oil  like  a  mushroom  in  a 
night,  will  have  another  great  boom  and 
may  become  a  second  Tulsa,  which  grew 
from  500  to  40,000  population  in  nine  years. 


THE   LINEMAN'S   DEVOTION  TO 
HIS   JOB 

JIM  McDONALD  was  reclipping  a 
telephone-cable  on  a  pole  at  an  inter- 
section of  country  roads  when  his  hand-line 
became  uncoiled  and  dropt  to  the  ground. 
He  was  too  absorbed  in  his  work  to  notice 
the  line,  and  it  became  entangled  in  the 
machinery  of  a  speeding  automobile.  The 
car  stretched  the  line  out  straight  and  it 
snapt  like  a  violin-string.  The  wire  on 
which  McDonald  was  swinging  from  his 
leather  belt  was  vibrated  so  violently  that  he 
was  sent  whirling  around  it,  somersault 
after  somersault,  until  he  had  made  a  dozen 
revolutions.  When  the  wire  had  steadied 
McDonald  nonchalantly  slipt  over  the  pole, 
unhooked  himself,  and  came  down  with  a 
grin.  "It's  the  first  time  I  ever  looped 
the  loop  thirty  feet  in  the  air,"  he  chuckled, 
and  went  on  about  his  business.  McDonald 
is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  linemen  who  have 
thrilling  experiences,  many  of  which  are 
tragic.  There  is  a  peculiar  fascination 
about  the  work  of  the  lineman,  and  when 
underground  conduits  took  the  place  of 
poles  in  the  cities,  he  refused  to  be  changed 
from  an  aeronaut  to  a  mole,  preferring 
the  great  open  spaces  of  the  country.  The  I 
story  of  the  shift  from  city  to  country, 
with  descriptions  of  some  thrilling  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  these  human,  spiders, 
is  told  in  the  New  York  Press: 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  average  city 
person  has  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
lineman  of  old,  for  he  seldom  breaks  into 


Sixty-Si 


Statistics  show  that  the  retail 
prices  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food  in  forty  industrial  cities  in 
this  country  have  advanced  sixty- 
six  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years. 
The  price  of 

Shredded 
Wheat 

in  all  that  time  has  remained  the 
same,  and  it  is  just  as  nourishing, 
sustaining  and  satisfying  as  it  was 
fourteen  years  ago — a  complete, 
perfect  food  supplying  more  real 
body-building  nutriment  than 
meat  or  eggs  and  costing  much 
less  and  more  easily  digested. 

Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  (heated 
in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness)  eaten 
with  hot  milk  or  cream  will  supply  all 
the  nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's 
work.  Deliciously  wholesome  and 
nourishing  when  eaten  in  combination 
with  canned  pears,  baked  apples, 
stewed  prunes,  sliced  bananas  or  other 
fruits.  Try  toasted  TRISCUIT,  the 
shredded  wheat  wafer,  for  luncheon 
with  butter,  cheese  or  marmalade. 

"It's  All  in  the  Shreds" 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


W^Kf>/ 


gower  Drops 

Perfume 


4  Times  the  Strength 

of  ordinary  perfume.  Different 
from  onything.vouhaveeverused. 
An  exquisite  perfume  made  by  a 
new  process  that  makes  wonder- 
fully lasting  this  perfume  of  the 
real  flowers.  A  few  drops  lasts 
for  weeks.    An  ideal  gift.    . 

8  odors,  Lily  of  the  Valley 
Violet,  Rose,  Orohspple,  Lilac 
etc.    Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

$1.00  in  Ounce — at  Dealers  or  Mail 
Send  cheok,  stamps,  money  order. 
I  Pail  Rieger,  1 22  First  St.  San  Francisco 
*    Bend  UOonllver  or  stamps  for* 
lame  trial  bottle  of  any  odor. 
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the  news  nowadays  unless  in  a  moment  of 
carelessness  or  of  the  contempt  bred  of  long 
association;  while  standing  on  a  grounded 
wire  he  lets  his  hands  fall  lightly  on  tho  line 
of  an  electric-light  company  which  so  often 
shares  the  poles  with  the  telephone  con- 
cerns. Even  then  the  matter  is  worth  but 
a  paragraph,  and  in  the  city  papers,  where 
the  "little  stuff"  is  so  common,  usually 
finds  its  way  to  the  waste-basket  or  is 
wedged  in  with  that  worn  one-line  head, 
"Killed  by  Live  Wire." 

But  while  the  lineman  as  a  source  of 
news,  or  as  the  concrete  object  of  public 
curiosity,  long  since  has  slipt  into  the  dis- 
card, he  still  exists,  has  grown  immeasur- 
ably as  an  important  cog  in  business,  and 
romance  has  been  added  rather  than  de- 
ducted from  his  work. 

In  the  old  days  the  scope  of  his  work  was 
confined  to  the  environs  of  certain  business 
centers,  such  as  the  big  cities,  but  to-day 
it  is  stretched  clear  across  country  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Denver,  and  there  is  now 
under  way  the  extension  of  a  phone-wire 
across  the  Rockies  that  will  link  New  York 
direct  on  the  talk  line  with  San  Francisco. 
And  those  3,000  miles  of  valley,  of  moun- 
tain, of  desert,  of  sun-baked  alkali,  and 
of  frozen  desolation  are  the  home  of  the 
linemen  who,  with  the  sinking  of  the  city 
telephone  systems,  moved  outward  to 
follow  the  overhead  wires  whose  song  was 
and  will  always  be  their  summons. 

The  life-saving  service  that  patrols  the 
sea-coasts  has  for  many  years  been  the 
center  of  a  little  world  of  romance  of  its 
own,  but  who  ever  heard  of  the  wire 
patrol — the  patrol  that  year  in  and  year 
out,  in  all  kinds  of  weathers,  marches  its 
beat  ceaselessly  across  the  continent  to 
fend  American  business  off  of  the  shoals,  to 
keep  always  flowing  smoothly  and  steadily 
without  break  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
stream  on  which  is  built  the  long-distance 
commerce  of  to-day? 

To  be  precise,  the  Bell  telephone  system 
has  in  its  employ  about  15,000  men,  who 
spend  all  their  time  watching  the  telephone- 
wires  that  bind  the  country  in  a  dizzy  net- 
work of  lines  between  cities — the  long- 
distance wires  over  which  so  much  modern 
business  is  transacted  in  this  age  when 
time  is  literally  money. 

This  army  of  15,000  is  operated  and  man- 
aged much  like  a  regular  army.  It  has  its 
divisions  and  sections  which  correspond  to 
regiments,  and  stationed  with  fine  discrim- 
ination over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States. 

A  large  part  of  it  is  on  duty  constantly  in 
watches  or  shifts.  The  remainder  is  kept 
in  reserve,  as  a  general  keeps  his  reserve 
forces,  to  be  called  into  action  when 
emergency  demands. 

The  enemies  which  this  army  must  meet 
and  conquer — for  it  must  conquer,  and  it  is 
its  boast  that  it  never  yet  has  met  defeat — 
are  snow,  wind,  sleet,  flood,  fire,  and 
lightning.  In  other  words,  the  elements 
are  its  foes.  This  army — or  the  wire 
patrol,  it  sometimes  is  termed — is  made 
up  of  the  old-time  linemen. 

It  is  a  grim,  lonely  life  they  lead,  those 
who  have  the  watch  in  the  long  reaches  of 
the  far  West  and  far  South  and  far  North 
wires.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  linemen  first 
to  prevent  breaks  and  then  to  mend  them. 
That  is  the  word  they  carry  from  head- 
quarters when  they  push  their  faces  into 
(Continued  on  page  575) 


This  Is  Done 

400,000  Times  Per  Day 

Every  day,  on  the  average,  400,000  housewives 
serve  a  Van  Camp  dish. 

Van  Camp's  Beans,  perhaps.  Or  some  other  delicacy  prepared  in  the 
kitchens  which  bake  them. 

All  because  our  chefs  produced  a  dish  of  Baked  Beans  which  nobody  ever 
matched.     Then  they  applied  the  same  skill  to  other  things  you  like. 

Now  lovers  of  good  things  buy  these  delicacies  1  30,000,000  times  a 
year.  And  to  bring  them  to  you  we  use  more  tin  cans  than  any  other 
concern  in  the  world. 


Pork&Beans  35SSS£!S 


Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

This  Dish  made  these  kitchens  famous.  The  Chef  who  prepares  it  used  to  be  a  leading 
Parisian  chef. 

The  Beans  for  this  dish  are  picked  out  by  analysis.  The  Sauce  we  bake  with  them  has 
remarkable  tang  and  zest. 

Steam  Ovens  are  used  to  bake  them,  and  in  very  small  parcels,  so  every  bean  comes 
out  mealy  and  whole. 

This  Dish  is  supreme,  and  millions  of  people  know  it.  No  home  can  bake  anything 
like  it.  No  rival  brand  compares  with  it.  Even  the  chefs  in  the  finest  hotels  do  not  attempt 
to  approach  it. 

Countless  restaurants  and  lunch  rooms,  famed  for  their  Baked  Beans,  serve  nothing  but 
Van  Camp's.     There  are  more  than  500  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Don't  try  to  duplicate  this  Dish.  It  has  never  been  done.  And  Van  Camp's  come  to 
you  with  the  fresh  oven  flavor — mellow  and  nut- like  and  zestful — at  a  cost  of  three  cents 
per  serving. 

10,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

Some  Other  Van  Camp  Delicacies 

Van  Camp's  Evaporated  Milk 

Van  Camp's  Soups — 18  Kinds 

Van  Camp's  Tomato  Catsup 

Van  Camp's  Chili  Con  Carne 

Van  Camp's  Spaghetti  a  l'ltalienne 

(287? 
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$950 

Completely  equipped 
With  electric  starter  and  generator,  $1075,  f.  o.  b.    Toledo 


A  PROMINENT  foreign  automobile 
manufacturer  was  given  the  blue- 
prints and  detailed  specifications  of 
the  1914  Overland  and  asked  to  figure  out 
what  the  car  could  be  sold  for. 

After  considerable  figuring  and  calcu- 
lating he  reported  that  if  the  model  were 
manufactured  in  large  lots  of  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  cars  a  year,  it  could  be 
sold  for  approximately  $1500. 

No w  note  that  he  specified  "1000  cars  a 
year"  as  large  lots.  We  make  that  many 
in  a  week !    And  there  is  the  difference. 

This  man  was  an  excellent  manufac- 
turer, but  accustomed  to  doing  business 
on,  what  we  call,  a  small  basis.  Our  idea 
of  small  business  was  his  idea  of  big 
business. 

Fifty  thousand  cars  a  year  (our  produc- 
tion) was  beyond  his  limited  conception. 


When  we  told  him  we  could  market  the 
car  for  $950  he  said  it  was  a  mechanical 
impossibility;  inferred  we  were  crazy. 

A  good  many  people  are  like  this  for- 
eign manufacturer. 

They  cannot  grasp  what  50,000  cars  a 
year  means.  They  cannot  understand 
the  numerous  and  various  manufacturing 
economies  which  such  an  enormous 
production  effects. 

Yet  if  they  will  but  compare  the  $950 
Overland  with  most  any  of  the  $1200  to 
$1400  cars  they  will  be  unable  to  find 
much  material  difference. 

There  are  over  3,000  Overland  dealers. 
Look  up  the  one  in  your  town.  Examine 
this  car  carefully. 

Handsome  1914  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  on  request. 


Please  address  Dept.  17. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Delivery  Wagons,  Garford  and  Willys-  Utility  Trucks. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Canadian  "Factory t  Canadian  Mhii         {$1980  Completely 

The  Wmys-Overland  <>/  Canada,  Idmitcd  ,    „       .„    '  '         -  $1496  With  eleotr 

Hamilton,  On*.  •  °'  "•  ««»»•«"■»",  Vnt.  (        „„,/  generator 
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the  thrust  of  a  Minnesota  norther,  or  plod 
nimbly  over  the  sand  in  an  Arizona  sun. 
And  they  must  walk.  Walk  with  their  eyes 
on  the  gloaming  red  threads  of  the  wires 
on  the  crossbars  of  the  poles,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  a  break,  constantly  watching  for 
something  that  might  cause  one.  On  the 
big  through  wires  the  sections  of  patrol 
vary  from  35  to  100  miles. 

There  usually  are  several  men  assigned 
to  each  section.  They  make  their  daily 
inspection  over  the  entire  route  in  relays,  or, 
if  the  section  is  a  short  one,  in  shifts.  But 
they  make  it  somehow  every  twenty-four 
hours,  storm  or  sunshine,  for  a  break  not 
corrected  would  mean  a  sudden  checking  of 
business  between  East  and  West  that  each 
moment  would  cost  thousands  of  dollars. 
And  it  is  in  bad  weather  that  the  demands 
for  guard  are  most  imperative.  With 
snow  to  their  waists,  often  half  buried  in  the 
drifts,  with  a  40-below  gale  roaring  down 
on  them  from  the  hills  and  only  the  glint 
of  the  wires  overhead  to  guide  their  course, 
many  a  lineman  has  struggled  all  night  to 
complete  his  patrol,  so  that  some  business 
man,  lounging  in  his  smoking-room  in 
New  York,  could  put  through  a  deal  involv- 
ing a  few  hundreds  or  mayhap  a  few  thou- 
sands with  another  man  in  Denver. 

The  patrol  is  bad  enough;  it  is  when  the 
breaks  occur  that  the  lot  of  the  lineman  is 
hardest — when  the  wires  have  gone  down 
for  miles  with  the  weight  of  the  frozen  sleet 
incasing  them  an  inch  thick,  when  the  poles 
have  been  snapt  off  by  the  rush  of  the 
hurricane,  when  the  floods  have  under- 
mined them  and  they  have  toppled  with 
miles  of  water  barring  approach  to  the 
scene,  when  terrific  electrical  storms  have 
grounded  half  the  telephones  over  a  dozen 
square  miles  and  the  lightning  has  burned 
out  wires  and  splintered  poles  and  cross- 
bars. 

In  times  such  as  these  the  patrol  army 
earns  all  its  pay.  Two  or  three  days 
without  sleep,  with  very  little  food  and 
with  the  heat  or  the  cold  almost  unbear- 
able, they  stick  to  their  guns,  the  trouble 
is  righted,  and  the  chatter  of  the  world 
is  whispering  across  the  country.  The 
work  has  turned  out  many  an  unsung 
hero  and  many  a  strange  experience.  To 
proceed : 


John  Bell,  the  hero  of  the  Dayton  flood 
a  year  ago,  was  a  lineman.  With  the  city 
under  water,  with  the  yellow  flood  rising 
about  his  knees  in  the  Central  Union 
Telephone  building  in  Ludlow  Street,  he 
stuck  to  his  post  at  the  only  wire  out  of  the 
city  for  thirty-six  hours  without  sleep  while 
he  kept  Governor  Cox  in  Columbus  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  touch  with  the  fate  of 
the  stricken  populace. 

It  was  just  before  the  flood  that  Bell  was 
promoted  from  lineman  to  manager  of  the 
exchange  in  Dayton.  He  was  considered 
something  of  an  experiment  then;  they  felt 
they  were  taking  a  chance  in  putting  a  man 
who  had  been  only  a  lineman  in  charge  of 
the  city  system.  And  then,  while  they 
were  still  thinking  about  it,  came  the  flood, 
and  the  doubtful  man  became  the  hero 
not  only  of  the  system,  but  of  the  city. 

Clad  in  the  same  clothes  he  had  worn 


from  tlif  beginning,  unshaven,  unwashed) 
sleepless,  and  with  only  moldy  bread  and 
black  coffee  brewed  from  the  Hood  water, 
he  stuck  to  his  place  at  the  switchboard 
through  which  ran  the  only  wire  to  the 
outside  world.  It  was  Bell  who  drove 
home  to  the  realization  of  the  country  the 
desperate  plight  of  Dayton  -a  realization 
that  in  a  few  hours  had  started  the  nation 
on  one  of  the  greatest  relief  movements  of 
history.  Only  when  the  water  had  mounted 
to  his  armpits  and  the  wire  had  sputtered 
and  died  did  Bell  give  up,  and  by  that 
time  his  work  had  borne  fruit,  the  river  had 
begun  to  recede  and  the  work  that  meant  so 
much  to  the  city  had  been  started. 

Out  on  the  long-distanco  wires  the  line- 
man who  goes  on  patrol  carries  a  kit  which, 
tho  necessary,  would  be  more  than  the 
average  man  could  lug.  Over  his  shoulder 
are  a  coil  of  wire  and  his  climbing  spurs, 
the  steel-tipped  leggings  with  which  he 
scales  the  lofty  poles.  About  his  waist  are 
his  pliers,  his  nippers,  his  wrenches,  and 
his  other  tools.  In  his  specially  constructed 
overalls  he  carries  a  tester  and  battery 
coil.  Add  to  this  on  stormy  days  his  oil- 
skins or  poncho  and  his  boots  and  a  twenty- 
mile  hike,  and — well,  try  it  yourself. 

Once  he  has  found  trouble  his  work  has 
only  begun.  The  side  of  a  telephone,  ice- 
crusted  and  snow-sheathed,  on  a  day  with  a 
sixty-mile  gale  blowing  a  zero  tempera- 
ture through  your  garments,  is  not  the 
most  comfortable  location  in  the  world. 
The  copper  wire  sticks  to  your  hands  like 
threads  of  white-hot  metal.  The  ice  cuts 
and  scrapes.  The  steel  of  the  spurs  on 
the  sides  of  your  boots  gnaws  at  your  half- 
frozen  feet  like  burning  sores.  And 
always  you  must  be  steady  and  sure  in 
your  movements  to  escape  that  fifty-foot 
tumble  to  the  frozen  earth,  and  always  you 
must  keep  your  wits  about  you  to  avoid 
those  electric  wires  which  run  along  the 
telephone  cables  and  the  touch  of  which 
means  a  quick  journey  into  eternity. 
Danger  is  present  in  many  forms. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  lineman,  and  for 
the  faultless  performance  of  it  he  earns  as 
much  as  $3  a  day,  sometimes  as  much  as 
$3.20. 

Philip  Kelsey  started  from  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  one  February  day  to  cover  a  four- 
teen-mile inspection  westward  along  the 
line.  He  carried  his  usual  kit  and  a 
lantern,  for  it  had  been  snowing,  and 
Kelsey  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
reach  his  destination,  a  shanty  the  linemen 
used,  before  dark.  Two  miles  from  St. 
Cloud  he  struck  a  cut  between  two  little 
hills  and  went  into  a  snowdrift  over  his 
head.  That  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of 
him  for  two  months.  They  found  him  in 
the  spring.  He  had  taken  all  the  tools  out 
of  his  pockets,  the  wire  and  the  spurs 
from  his  back,  and  he  had  put  them  under 
his  feet,  hoping  they  would  act  as  a  sort  of 
base  and  hold  his  weight  until  he  could 
work  himself  out.  But  the  snow  was  new 
and  light  and  it  was  nearly  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  his  game  fight  had  failed.  It  had 
smothered  him. 

Near  Tomah,  Wis.,  a  lineman  named 
Schmitz  fought  a  grim  battle  with  a  storm 
that  caught  him  in  the  middle  of  his  patrol, 
and  after  an  all-night  struggle  in  the  snow, 
with  the  thermometer  at  zero  and  a  fearful 
wind  sweeping  the  wilderness,  he  crept 
into  Tomah  station  with  both  hands  and 
both  feet  frozen. 


The  Piccadilly  is  "English"- 

black  or  tan— no  cramped  toes  after  the  day's 

service  because— " Natural  Shape"  lasts 

[~N  the  office,  good  abear- 
ance, combined  with  com- 
fort is  absolutely  necessary. 
Florsheim  "Natural  Shape 
lasts  (200  styles  to  select 
from)  are  specially  designed 
to  give  comfort.  Priced  at 
$5 — and  up  to  $7. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  will  show  you 
the  season's  correct  styles. 

Free  on  Request 
"THE  SIGN  if  CORRECT  STYLES" 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Use  it  every  day 


DAILY  cleansingof  the  mouth 
and  throat  is  as  vital  to  good 
health  as  regular  brushing  of  the 
teeth.  Use  Listerine  freely.  It 
purines  the  mouth  and  deodor- 
izes the  breath  and  is  exceedingly 
refreshing.  Physicians  and  den- 
tists have  recommended  Listerine 
for  over  30  years.  All  Druggists. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company.St.Lonii.Mo. 
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IJjjrnnilton  UJatch 

^^  "  The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America  "  ^m 

The  Hamilton  has  a  record  for  accu- 
racy that  is  enviable  indeed,  for  while 
accuracy  in  a  watch  is  something  every- 
body admires  and  desires,  it  is  some- 
thing the  railroad  man  must  have. 
Accuracy  is  the  one  consideration  that 
governs  the  choice  of  the  " Limited  V 
engineer  who  must  locate  a  signal  every 
30  seconds.  Think  what  a  wonderful, 
tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  this  watch  is 
the  fact  that 

Over  one-half  (56%)  of  the  Railroad  Men  on 
American  Railroads  where  Official  Time  Inspec- 
tion is   maintained   carry   the   Hamilton   Watch. 

Begin  to  talk  accuracy  to  your  jeweler  and  he 
will  begin  to  talk  Hamilton  to  you. 

Write  for  the  Hamilton  Book— "The  Timekeeper" 

It   pictures  and  describes  the  various  models  of  the 

Hamilton  Watch   for   men   and   women — showing 

the  complete  watches  selling  at  $38.50  to  $150.00 

and  other  Hamilton  models  of  which  movements 

only  are  sold.     Your  jeweler  can  fit  one  of 

these  Hamilton  movements  in  your  pres 

ent  watch  case  for  $12. 25  and  upward. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 

Dept.  L,       Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 
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Conductor  J.  W.  Hare  and 
Engineer  W.  Ballard,  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  "crack"  train.  "The 
Pioneer  limited."  Both 
men  have  carried  Hamilton 
Watches  for  years  with  per- 
fect satisfaction. 
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The  "WASHBURNE" 

Paper  Fastener  of 
"O.K."  fame.  Brass,  3 
sizes,  in  brass  boxes  of 

50  &  100.  VourSfalionerJO 

)  &  20f*.  Send  I  Of*  for  sample 

*  box  of  50.    Yearly  Sale  Over 

100   Million.     Booklet  of  our  3 

"O.K."  office  necessities  Free. 

*  THE  O.K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.Y..U.S.A. 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


Later  it  developed  that  a  mile  from  the 
end  of  his  terrible  journey  he  had  dis- 
covered a  break  in  the  wires  between  two 
poles,  and  tho  his  feet  then  must  have  been 
frozen  he  had  gone  up  the  pole  only  to  find 
he  needed  his  coil  of  wire  that  he  had  dis- 
carded half  a  mile  back  because  of  the 
weight. 

He  patiently  climbed  back  down  the  pole 
and  retraced  his  steps,  found  the  coil, 
returned  with  it,  mended  the  break,  dozing 
which  work  his  hands  were  frozen,  and  then 
made  his  way  to  Tomah.  He  was  crawling 
on  bis  hands  and  knees  when  he  reached  it 
— he  was  too  weak  to  stand — and  he  spent 
three  weeks  in  a  hospital.  But  he  had  fixt 
the  broken  line  and  kept  business  going. 
That  is  the  sort  of  devotion  the  fellows 
who  patrol  the  wires  show  to  the  system 
that  employs  them. 


BUILDING  ROADS  AND  MORALS 

"\  A  J  HEN  Thomas  J.  Tynan  was  appointed 
*  *  warden  of  the  Colorado  penitentiary 
he  knew  nothing  of  prison  rules  or  of  penol- 
ogy as  a  science,  yet  he  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  prison-keepers 
in  the  country.  The  only  qualification 
that  recommended  him  for  the  job  was  an 
unshakable  faith  in  humanity  and  a  strong 
belief  that  police  methods  in  prisons  were 
all  wrong;  and  he  has  proved,  we  are  told, 
that  these  are  the  main  essentials  in  the 
handling  of  men  of  flimsy  moral  fiber. 
Mr.  Tynan's  humanitarian  methods  inside 
the  penitentiary  walls  would  be  enough  to 
make  him  a  national  figure,  but  it  is  his 
system  of  working  convicts  on  the  public 
roads  that  is  most  widely  talked  of.  He 
now  has  300  of  the  State's  725  convicts  em- 
ployed on  the  roads,  and  they  are  not  only 
doing  good  work  for  Colorado,  but  are 
making  better  men  of  themselves  and  main 
of  them  are  saving  money  with  which  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life  when  they  are  re- 
leased. The  story  is  told  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press: 

Fifteen  life-termers  are  among  the  300 
convicts,  who  in  khaki-clad  gangs  of  about 
sixty  are  blasting  out  good  roads  through 
the  Rockies.  They  work  under  unarmed 
overseers,  with  no  stockades,  no  barbed 
wire,  no  ball  and  chain,  no  growl  of  guns. 
Nine  o'clock  at  night  sees  a  roll-call  at  each 
road-camp.  Then  the  gang  climbs  into  its 
tented  bunks  and  the  camp's  solitary  rifle 
is  shouldered  by  the  night  guard,  a  convict 
who  keeps  a  keen  lookout  for  coyotes. 

These  are  convicts  who  before  Leaving  the 
penitentiary  have  held  up  their  right  hands 
and  sworn,  first,  thai  they  will  not  attempt 
to  escape,  and  secondly,  that  if  possible  they 
will  prevent  their  fellow  convicts  from  at- 
tempting to  escape.  Less  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  coin  ids  so  trusted  have 
escaped  since  Colorado's  first  road-camp 
was  pitched,  May  12,  1908. 

Specific  Legislation  ^ri\es,  in  addition  to  a 
liberal  good-behavior  allowance,  a  10-day 
reduction  of  term  for  every  30  days  in  a 
road-camp.  Thus  a  Colorado  convict  sen- 
tenced to  between  10  and  20  years  is 
enabled  to  earn  his  release  in  four  years 
and  (luce  months;  attempted  escape,  how- 
ever, puts  him  through  his  full  20  years. 
But   in   lonely   mountain    wilds,   where   it 
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would  be  easy  for  convicts  to  slay  their 
overseers  and  escape  in  droves,  the  possi- 
bility of  recapture  is  so  remote  as  to  be  a 
small  deterrent.  Something  else,  which  is 
more  wholesome  than  the  clank  of  chains 
or  the  menace  of  rifles,  keeps  the  convict  to 
his  (amp. 

When  the  sentence  expires  of  one  of 
these  road-camp  convicts  or  his  parole 
arrives  he  possesses  at  least  one  marketable 
trade,  scientific  road-building.  He  has 
worked  his  eight  hours  a  day  under  an  open 
sky,  sleeping  at  night  with  five  others  in 
an  open  tent.  He  has  bathed  in  crystal 
mountain  water  heated  by  a  big  boiler  in  the 
corrugated  iron  bath-house  which  is  erected 
at  each  camp.  He  has  spent  his  evenings, 
his  Sundays,  and  his  weekly  half-holidays 
in  reading  old  magazines  sent  the  camp  by 
near-by  ranchers,  in  writing  on  plain  sta- 
tionery to  his  friends,  in  listening  to  the 
camp  phonograph  or  at  baseball  (match 
games  with  town  teams  if  he  has  made 
the  camp  nine).  And  he  has  had  no 
whisky. 

He  gets  his  other  chance  at  life  with  no 
prison  pallor,  either  of  body  or  brain.  His 
sense  of  honor  has  been  quickened  by  his 
warden's  trust,  and  a  quickened  conscience 
is  one  of  society's  assets.  Instances  abound 
in  Colorado's  road-camps  to  show  that 
where  all  the  usual  devices  of  a  modern 
penitentiary  had  failed  to  redeem  a  convict, 
the  placing  of  trust  in  him  succeeded. 
Here's  one  of  the  instances: 

Bud  Parrott,  murderer  and  life-term  con- 
vict at  the  Colorado  penitentiary,  had 
become  in  1909  so  degraded  that  he  would 
have  given  his  very  life  for  revenge  on  his 
guards  or  a  chance  to  escape.  After  Ton 
Tynan  became  Colorado's  warden  in  1909 
Bud  Parrott  discovered  that  the  old  order 
had  vanished.  In  1911  Parrott  himself  had 
so  changed  that  he  was  sent  on  his  honor 
244  miles  away  from  the  prison  to  a  road- 
camp  near  Fort  Collins,  Col. 

When  the  State  board  of  pardons  was 
about  to  meet  in  December,  1912.  at  Den- 
ver, Bud  Parrott,  in  answer  to  a  telegram 
from  his  warden,  left  the  road-camp  alone 
and  in  citizen's  clothes,  boarded  a  railroad 
train  at  Fort  Collins  alone,  rode  alone  77 
miles  to  Denver,  talked  unattended  to  Gov- 
ernor Shafroth  in  the  executive  offices  at  the 
State  eapitol,  lunched  with  two  newspaper 
men  who  had  hunted  him  out.  and  in  the 
afternoon  this  murderer,  life-termer,  and 
penitentiary  bad  man  quietly  pleaded  his 
own  case  before  the  pardons  board.  In 
the  evening  he  left  Denver  alone,  returned 
to  .Fort  Collins  alone,  and  late  at  night 
crawled  back  into  his  bunk  at  the  road- 
camp.  Bud  Parrott  was  pardoned  early  in 
1913  and  is  now  living  with  his  widowed 
mother  in  Nebraska.  He  is  a  plain  work- 
ing man  and  a  decent  citizen,  a  sample 
product  of  Colorado's  convict  road-camps. 

Besides  their  interest  to  students  of 
penology,  Colorado's  convict  road-camps 
contain  hope  for  those  thirty  or  forty  States 
whose  roads  have  fallen  into  disrepair  be- 
cause of  inadequate  road  funds.  The  road 
labor  of  300  convicts  costs  the  State  of 
Colorado  $77.67  a  day,  including  initial 
equipment  and  overseers'  pay.  It  costs  the 
benefited  counties  an  aggregate  of  $72  a 
day  to  feed  the  300  convicts.  Competition 
with  free  labor  is  avoided  because  at  $2  a 
day  the  price  of  free  road  labor  is  prohib- 
itive in  Colorado.  Thus  Colorado  is 
(Continued  on  page  591) 


A  Standard 
of  Quality 

Any  cooking  or 
heating  device 
for  use  with  elec- 
tricity, alcohol  or 
on  ordinary  coal 
or  gas  range  can 
be  most  satisfac- 
torily selected 
from  the  famous 
Manning-Bow- 
man Ware. 


Alcohol 

Gas  Stove 

Chafing  Dish 

368/97 
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Chafing  Dishes,  Percolators,  Tea  Pots 

Electric — Alcohol  Burner — Range  Style 

For  the  little  niceties  of  service  that  are  demanded  in 
modern  housekeeping  there  is  an  increasing  necessity 
for  these  devices  that  add  so  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  table  service. 

The  line  of  Manning-Bowman  Ware  offers  every  latest 
improvement  in  design  and  operation. 

See  the  new  Electrics  and  other  goods  at  jewelry,  hard- 
ware, housefurnishing  and  department  stores. 

Special  booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request,  describing 
any  article  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 

For  free  book  of  chafing  dish  recipes 
write  for  Catalogue  C-3       Address 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Nickel  Plate,  Solid  Copper  and  Aluminum  Wares. 
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An  Investors*  Guide 

We  have  prepared  a  chart  show- 
ing the  gross  and  net  earnings,  miles 
operated,  and  other  figures  of  the 
leading  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  for  the  tist-al  year  ended  June 
30th,  1913.  Investors  who  from  time 
to  time  require  information  of  this 
character,  will  find  this  chart  of 
great  value  not  merely  as  a  record 
of  the  earnings  of  these  railroads 
for  the  single  year  in  question,  but 
as  an  indication  of  the  comparative 
earning  power  of  these  roads  with 
reference  to  one  another. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  chart  on  request. 

Ask  for  circular  C  244 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  »nd   Surplus       -       $30,000,000 
Assets,  over     -     -     -     -     200,000,000 


Municipal    Bonds 

(Free  from  Income  Tax) 

These  bonds,  payable  from  taxes,  backed  by 
the  entire  wealth  of  rich  counties,  cities  and 
school  districts,  contain  every  element  of  a 
desirable  investment  — SAFETY,  CON- 
VERTIBILITY, and  ATTRACTIVE  IN- 
COME—  the    same  kind    of    bonds    which 

The  U.  S.  Gov't  Accepts  as 
Security  for  Postal  Savings  Deposits 

But  instead  of  the  2%  which  the  Postal  Banks 
pay,  these  Bonds  will  give  you  an  income  of  from 

'  554% — a"d  >'ou  Set  it  regularly. 
Writefor  BookUtF-"  Bonds  of  Our  Country"-FREE 
New  First  Nat'l  Bank,        Dept.  6,  Columbus,  O. 


When  you  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Im- 
nroTed  Georgia  City  or  Karm  Property,  yuu  take  as 
ittle  chance  as  is  huniaiilv  possible.  You  receive 
from  6%  to  7%  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving 
r<  k'ularly.  Your  principal  is  amply  protected. 
1,,-t  us  send  you  our  list  of  Loam  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Sessions  Loan  it  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta,  Ga. 


6    and   -7     I 
Sure   I    {? 


For  3ft  y<*ars  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
method*.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
i  il  investigation.    Please  a-k  for  Loan  lit  Mo. 

717.  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence   Kans 


"What  Shall  I  Do 
WithMyMoney?" 

Competition  in  the  investment  business  is 
a  really  confusing  element  to  the  prospec- 
tive investor. 

Our  conception  of  the  investment  busi- 
ness is  that  it  is  an  advisory  one  to  its 
clients,  open,  .frank  and  in  careful  confi- 
dence. We  enjoy  cultivating  the  good-will 
of  clients  who  buy  securities  that  have  a 
good  past.  There  is  no  better  guarantee  of 
future  profits. 

Our  advice,  backed  by  our  experience  and 
reputation,  is  at  your  service.  Frankly,  isn't 
our  experience  likely  to  be  of  help  to  you? 

Write  us  for  our  Current  Offering  L.D. 

A.  H.  Bickmore  &  Co. 

Ill  Broadway  New  York 


Investments  anid  Finance 
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SHAREHOLDERS   IN  OUR  PRINCIPAL 
RAILROADS 

THE  statistics  of  the  number  of  stock- 
holders in  American  railways,  which 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  compiling 
for  several  months,  have  now  been  brought 
together  in  one  table  covering  all  the  data 
secured  on  the  subject.  Seventy-three 
railroads  are  represented  in  the  table. 
The  figures  for  capitalization  and  number 
of  stockholders  are  those  for  June  30, 
1913.  Comparisons  are  made  with  the 
same  figures  for  1912,  1906,  and  1901. 
For  1913  and  1912  figures  are  given  show- 
ing the  number  of  women  shareholders  in 
these  railroads.  The  figures  are  all 
official,  having  been  obtained  from  the 
companies  themselves.  Following  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  table,  except  that 
the  lesser  known  railroads  have  been 
omitted  as  well  as  all  the  figures  for  the 
year  1911: 

. 1913 ■ 

Capitaliza- 
tion 

(Three  No.  of  No.  of 

Railroads  figures    Holders  Women 
omitted) 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe $305,010  36,341  15,046 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 68,755  2,649  1,118 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 210,815  14,114       

Boston  &  Maine 42,654  8,097  .... 

Buff.,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 16,500  252  77 

Canadian  Pacific 274,33148,110  .... 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 27,436  790  310 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 62,795  5,870  1,640 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 110,839  373  171 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 25,817  414  156 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  P 232,623  13,700  .... 

Chicago  &  North  Western 152,512  9,515  3,728 

Chicago,  St.  P.,  Minn.  &  0 29,813  1,123  477 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  Ry. . . .  74,875  .435  214 

C.  C.  C.  &St  L 57,056  2,313  1,259 

Delaware  &  Hudson 42,503  6,613  3,020 

Delaware,  Lack.  &  Western 30,277  1,905  895 

Erie 176,271  8.094  1,960 

Great  Northern 209,990  19,183  7,839 

Illinois  Central 109,296  10,545  .... 

Kansas  City  Southern 51,000  2,573  586 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 23,680  674  149 

L.  S.  &M.  S 50,000  598  276 

Lehigh  Valley 60,603  6,679  2,802 

Long  Island 12,000  549  184 

Louisville  &  Nashville 72,000  4,386  1,589 

Michigan  Central 18,738  471  223 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 76,300  3,647  924 

Missouri  Pacific 83,251  5,039      

National  Railways  of  Mexico 223,983  743       

New  York  Central 224,265  23,642  8,859 

New  Haven 180,017  23,968  10,474 

N.  Y.  0.  &W 58,513  4,000  951 

Norfolk  &  Western 123,133  5,698  .... 

Northern  Pacific 248,000  17,904  .... 

Pennsylvania 492,934  84,244  40,325 

Pitts.,  Ft.  W.  &  Chicago 69,740  2,650  1,325 

Reading 140,000  6,560  .... 

St.  L.  Southwestern 36,249  727  120 

Seaboard  Air  Line 60,913  1,040  227 

Southern  Railway 180,000  11,388  3,561 

Southern  Pacific 272,672  1 6,895  6,285 

Union  Pacific 316,216  24,655  8,960 

Wabash 92,400  4,073  640 

Western  Maryland 49,429  1,009  144 

The  total  capitalization  represented  by 
all  the  roads  included  in  the  complete 
table  is  $6,150,170,000.  On  June  30,  the 
number  of  stockholders  in  the  seventy- 
three  roads  was  461,445.  From  this  it  is 
figured  out  that  the  average  number  of 
shares  held  by  these  stockholders  was 
133,  or  an  average  investment,  in  par 
value,  of  $13,320.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
believes  that  if  figures  were  obtainable 
for  the  second  half  of  last  year,  large 
increases  would  be  shown  in  numbers 
of  shareholders.  Southern  Pacific,  for 
example,  in  the  six  months  from  Juno  30 
to  December  30,  increased  the  number  by 
about  6,000,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
by    about    13,000.     Among    the    notable 


increases  for  longer  periods  may  be  Darned 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Lackawanna,  and 
Norfolk  &  Western,  which  together  show 
an  increase  in  stockholders,  during  the 
twelve  years  from  1901  to  1913,  of  14,946, 
or  over  220  per  cent.  Their  combined 
gain  in  1913  over  1911  was  about  26  pet 
cent.  Other  points  brought  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  table  are  the  following: 

"Shareholders  in  New  York  Central 
increased  almost  125  per  cent,  in  twelve 
years.  In  1901  the  number  was  10,531; 
while  in  1913  it  had  grown  to  23,f>42. 
In  the  interim,  the  New  York  Central's 
share  capitalization  had  increased  over 
$109,000,000,  to  $224,000,000,  or  95  per 
cent.  But,  despite  this,  the  average  num- 
ber of  shares  of  this  stock  in  investors' 
strong  boxes  had  decreased  in  twelve  years 
from  l09  shares  to  95  shares,  or  13  per  cent. 

"Turning  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, it  is  found  that  in  1913  it  had  19,183 
shareholders,  altho    back    twelve  years   it 


-1912- 


-l>in:i 


-1901- 


Capitaliza- 
tion 

(Three      No.  of 
figures    Holders 
omitted) 
$284,259 

58,943 
210,815 

42,654 

16,500 
246,695 

27,436 

62,795 
110,839 

25,772 
232,623 
152,512 

29,813 

74.875 

57,056 

42,503 

30,277 
176,271 
209,990 
109,296 

51,000 

23,680 

50,000 

liii.tins 

12,000 

60,000 

18,738 

76,300 

83,251 
223,933 
222,729 
178,979 

58,513 
108,653 
248,000 
453,877 

67,747 
140,000 

36,249 

60,913 
180,000 


31,606 

2,197 

11,694 

8,122 

255 

41,321 

781 

4,370 

376 

433 

13,490 

8,806 

1,129 

482 

2,327 

6,483 

1,782 

7,527 

17,765 

9,987 

2,342 

673 

599 

5,676 

570 

3,318 

474 

3,559 

4,520 

754 

20,841 

22,806 

3,820 

6,976 

15,696 

74,002 

2,690 

5,924 

700 

921 

10,336 


No.  of 
Women 

13.412 
946 


Capitaliza- 
tion 
(Three    No.  of 
figure*    Holders 
omitted) 


272,672  14,397 

316,215  22,149 

92,400  4,072 

49,429  895 


312 

1,276 

170 

166 

3,583 

197 


769 
1,913 
7,086 

530 


2,426 
185 


SS4 


8,259 

9,710 

864 


35,376 
1,365 

120 
188 


8,445 
618 
123 


$217,197 
50,134 

212,604 
27,787 
16,500 

101,400 
27,430 
62,799 

110,839 
22,618 

132,838 
99,915 
34,050 
74,847 
50,000 
40,989 
26,200 

176,271 

149,546 
95.040 
51,000 
23,680 
50,000 
40.441 
12,000 
60,000 
18,738 
76,300 
77,817 
62,182 

179,037 
83,584 
58,113 
89,000 

155,000 

305,951 
57,088 

140,000 
36,500 
62,504 

180,000 

237,419 

295,048 
62,000 
15,685 


17,420 
6,880 

803 

5,887 


3,571 
1,500 

2,702 

440 


1,018 

9,766 

12,627 

1,568 

2,955 

40.153 

6,388 

9,il9 


Capitaliza- 
tion 
(Three      No.  of 
figures     Holders 
omitted) 
$216,199   13,143 

34,740 
135,357 

26,516 

12,000 

65,000 

27,268 

60,542 
110,577 

14,028 
101,576 

63,847 

34,050 

50,000 

37,989 

34,507 

26,200 
176,271 

98,682 

66,000 

50,993 

23,680 

50,000 

40,441 

12,000 

55,000 

18,738 

68,280 

76,402 


3,230 
i72 
751 


5,340 


3.176 
1,664 

1,683 


l.l  HO 


132,250 

71,082 

58,118 

89,000 

155,000 

204,593 

42,329 

140,000 

36,500 

62,500 

180,000 

197,847 

203,589 

52,000 

1,008 


10,531 
9,667 

1,877 

27,540 


7,161 


had  but  1,683.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
had  1,040  against  3,647  in  1913.  New 
Haven's  share  owners,  from  less  than  ten 
thousand  in  1901,  had  grown  to  prac- 
tically 24,000  in  1913. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  points  about, 
share  distribution  is  the  smallness  of 
average  holdings  in  some  of  the  large 
concerns.  For  instance,  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  with  nearly  $43.(KK).(HH)  share 
capital,  had,  last  year,  6,600  stockholders. 
That  meant  an  average  of  but  64  shares  for 
each  shareholder. 

"Tn  the  case  of  Atchison,  with  stock 
capitalization  in  excess  of  $3(K),(MM),(MK), 
the  average  holdings  of  the  36,000  stock- 
holders were  barely  84  shares.  The 
average  holdings  of  the  common  stock- 
(Continued  on  page  5&0) 
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(HANDLER  JHB 


Built  by  Men 
Who  Know 


Manufactured  by  an  experienced  organization 
with  soundest  financial  standing  and  highest  credit 


Weighs  2885  pounds,  with  regular  equipment 
Runs   16  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
Owners  average  7000  miles  per  set  of  tires 


HE  Chandler  proves  what  is  possible  in  six-cyl- 
inder economy, — coupled  with  six-cylinder  power 
and  comfort. 


The  Chandler  motor  runs  with  all  the  precision  of 
the  finest  watch.  This  perfect,  continuous  flow  of  silent 
power — comes  from  the  six-cylinder  experience  that  is 
built  into  the  long-stroke  motor. 

The  men  who  build  the  Chandler  had  been  building 
the  highest  grade  high  priced  sixes  in  America  for  six 
years  before  they  designed  the  Chandler. 

Power, — that  is,  power  actually  delivered  to  the  rear 
wheels — is  not  a  matter  of  dimensions.  It's  a  matter  of 
performance. 

Chandler  power  is  enhanced  by  Chandler  light  weight. 

The  Chandler  touring  car,  completely  equipped, 
weighs  2885  pounds  on  the  scales. 

Don't  buy  any  car  till  you  know  what  it  weighs, — 
not  what  somebody  says  it  weighs,  but  what  the  scales 
says  it  weighs. 


If  you  want  economy,  keep  the  weight  down  below 
the  3000  pound  mark. 

Heavy  weight  means  less  delivered  power  and  a 
heavy  gasoline  bill.  Heavy  weight  means  a  heavy  tire 
expense.    Heavy  weight  is  a  raid  on  your  pocket  book. 

And  a  heavy  six  cannot  give  you  greater  service  than 
a  light  six  that's  equally  well  built. 

In  the  Chandler,  pressed  steel  and  cast  aluminum,  in 
place  of  heavy  forgings,  give  greatest  strength  with  light- 
est weight. 

Chandler  power  is  enhanced,  too,  by  imported  annu- 
lar ball  bearings  throughout  the  car.  Every  possible 
degree  of  friction  is  eliminated. 

Bosch  ignition  insures  Chandler  power. 

Chandler  owners  average  sixteen  miles,  or  more,  per 
gallon  of  gasoline,  seven  hundred  miles  or  more  per 
gallon  of  oil,  and  seven  thousand  miles  per  set  of  tires. 
That's  genuine  economy. 

After  a  full  season's  service  Chandler  owners  all  over 
America  declare  there  is  not  a  single  mechanical  weak- 
ness in  the  car.    They  call  it  a  perfect  six. 


Write  for  new  catalogue,  "Proof   Sheet"  by  which  to  find  comparative  values,  and  a  convincing  booklet  called  "Bouquets." 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.         803-833  E.  131st  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Written 
by  a 

Purchasing 
Agent 


The  Boss  is  proud 
of  his  business 

and  the  treasurer  is  proud  of  his  bank 
balance.  The  more  I  pay  for  office 
stationery  the  better  pleased  is  the 
boss,  but  it's  another  matter  to  ex- 
plain to  the  treasurer  form  letters  on 
high-priced  bond. 

I  fooled  them  both.  "How  do  you 
like  our  new  letterhead?"  says  I  to 
the  boss,  handing  him  a  fine,  cracklv 
sheet."Great."hesaid."Sticktoit." 

"Um!"  said  the  treasurer  dubi- 
ously. "Looks  like  pretty  expensive 
paper  to  me;  better  use  it  sparingly. " 

The  new  letterhead  was  on 
Hammermill  Bond  and  cost  less  than 
9  cents  a  pound. 

I  now  use  Hammermill  Bond  for 
everything — letterheads,  office  and 
factory  forms,  price  lists.  It's  eco- 
nomical, but  so  durable,  clear  of 
finish  and  "quality"  in  feel  that  the 
Boss  is  proud  to  sign  a  letter  on  it. 

What's  more,  Hammermill  is  wa- 
termarked. The  man  who  made  this 
paper  seems  to  say  to  me:  "Not  only 
this  year,  but  next  year  and  every 
year  thereafter,  I  will  make  this 
paper  the  same  in  materials,  the  same 
in  quality  and  the  same  in  all  things 
whatsoever.  In  no  way  will  I 
cheapen  this  paper  on  which  I  have 
set  this,  my  mark." 

Yours  faithfully ,  A  Purchasing  Agent 

I  advise  you  to  send  for  this  new  book.  "The 
Signal  System." 

Hammermill  Bond  can  be  obtained  In  tablet 
form.  Six  popular  sizes;  three  finishes.  Ripple, 
Linen  and  Vellum.    At  any  stationery  store. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Makers  of 


"The   Utility  Business  Paper" 
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Safety  and  6% 

Investors  seeking  safety  or  their 
tunas,  together  with  an  attrac- 
tive    interest     return,     should 
carefully  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  first  mortgage  6%  bonds 
we  own  and  offer. 

Their  soundness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  ever  suffered  loss 
on    any    security    purchased    of    this 
House,  founded  32  years  ago. 

AX^rite    for   The    Investor**    Maga- 
zine,    our     monthly     publication, 
and   Circular   No.  888-B 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

mortcace^'bon  d  b  AJJ  k  ers 

ITHMI1    BUILDING                 ONI  WALL  STRCIT 

CHICAGO                          NEW  YORK 

H 

INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued from  page  578) 

holders  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  last  year 
were  less  than  71  shares,  altho  that  com- 
pany has  almost  $275,000,000  capital 
stock. 

"Broadly  speaking,  despite  the  growing 
capitalization,  stocks  arc  receiving  larger 
distribution  year  by  year.  The  unit 
shareholder  owns  a  smaller  amount  to-day 
than  five  years  ago,  and  a  still  smaller 
one  as  compared  with  1901.  Corpora- 
tions, in  other  words,  are  owned  not  by 
the  great  financier,  but  by  the  100-share 
men,  the  owners  of  $10,000  of  stock 
each." 

Of  the  importance  of  this  increasing 
distribution  of  railway  stocks  among 
comparatively  small  investors,  the  writer 
of  the  article  says: 

"These  facts  can  not  now  be  stated  too 
plainly  or  too  forcibly  in  these  columns  or 
disseminated  too  far.  They  should  prevent 
unjustifiable  attacks  upon  corporations, 
whether  individual,  legislative,  or  prest 
by  attorneys  for  the  commonwealth. 
No  politician  should  be  allowed  to  strike 
at  even  the  largest  corporation  merely  to 
make  political  capital.  It  can  not  be  too 
quickly  realized  that  it  is  not  the  great 
financier,  banking  institution,  or  syndicate 
that  is  seriously  harmed — tho  he  or  t  hey 
may  not  make  quite  so  much  money — 
but  it  is  the  rank  and  file  of  investors,  the 
one-hundred-share  or  so-called  'odd-lot' 
holders  of  securities. 

"More  to-day  than  ever  before  the  odd- 
lot  holder  is  the  backbone  of  the  investing 
world.  This  will  be  made  additionally 
plain  by  the  publication  shortly  in  these 
columns  of  a  tabulation  of  numbers  of 
owners  in  some  250  industrial,  public 
utility,  and  miscellaneous  corporations,  in 
which  the  average  holdings  will  be  shown 
to  be  much  below  the  average  holdings  of 
the  railroad  shareholder." 


HOLDINGS  OF  STEEL  STOCKS,  SMALL 
AND  LARGE 

During  the  present  hearing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment suit  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
holding  company,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
"a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade.  "  counsel 
for  the  corporation  have  submitted  a 
tabular  statement  showing  the  character 
of  the  distribution  of  the  common  and 
preferred  stocks  at  the  time  when  the  suit 
was  begun,  that  is,  in  the  fall  of  1911.  It 
appears  from  this  table  that  in  1911  there 
were  35,230  persons  holding  the  common 
stock  and  65,113  holding  the  preferred. 
The  table  specifies  the  number  of  persons 
holding  one  share  of  each  class  of  stock, 
the  number  holding  two  shares,  three 
shares,  four  shares,  five'shares,  six  to  ten 
shares,  etc.,  up  to  those  holding  over  one 
thousand  shares.  Following  is  this  inter- 
esting list: 

Common        Prcf'd 

Holders  of  1  share 2,994  7,870 

Holders  of  2  shares 2,088         5.06 1 

Holders  of  3  shares 1,287         3,405 

Holders  of  4  shares 804  2,298 

Holders  of  5  shares 2,440         5.415 

Holders  or  <i  i o  10 shares 6,989        18.318 

Holders  of  1 1  to  25  shares <>.:<<>!»        11,837 

Holders  of  26  to  50  shares 4,788         7,648 

Holders  of  51  to  too  shares 8,478  5,356 

Holders  of  101  to  500  shares 2,673         3,962 

Holders  of  501  to  I  .01)0  shares.  .  126  ITo 

Holders  of  over  1,000  shares —      1,068  182 

35,230        65,113 

Two  years  later  the  number  of  holders  of 
steel    stocks   had    notably   increased.     On  i 


HANDKERCHIEFS  and  Neck- 
wear of  Cheney  Silks  are  worthy 
of  your  confidence.  Designs  this  sea- 
son are  unusually  attractive;  note  the 
"English  Square"  illustrated  on  the  right. 
The  name  "Cheney  Silks"  in  the  neck- 
band is  your  certificate  of  cravat  quality. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 
4th  Ave.  and  18th  St.     , 
New  York 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 

ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  mi 

Model    "Ranger"   bicycle 

Furnished  by    us.    Our    agents 

everywhere  are  making  money 

fast.    Write  at  once  for  full 

particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REUMRED 

until  you  receive  and  approve 

of  your    bicycle.      We    ship 

anywhere  In  the  U.S.  without 

a  cent   deposit    In  advance. 

prepay    Ireioht.    and    allow 

10  D  A  Vs'  FREE  TRIAL, 

during  which  time  you  may 

ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 

any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 

then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 

don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 

you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at 

our  expense  and  you  will  not 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Sjgg'SiS 

bicycle  it  Is  possible  to  make  at  one  small 
,  '  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
•io  to»25  middleman's  profits  by  buying  direst 
of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
yonr  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  pries  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and 
ri  tnarkalili-  special  <>JT»i\ 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  when  y°"  rec<>lve  our 

11/ u  mil  pi.  Hjmmjni-u  ,„.lult|rilll.».taioguea,nd 
study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  loir  /irires  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
w  Ith  il  profit  above  factory  cost,  Ilicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  yell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  tilled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  iiuioImt  taken 
In  trade  bj  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
ones  at  S3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 

TIRES  COASTER-BRAKE  r»1Rr  wheels,  inner  tubes, 
HHta,  i/unaicn  pnunc  lmmv^  ojoionietwi,  parts. 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  price*. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  tor ouiLarae  Catalogue 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.     Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  C-172  CHICA60,  ILL. 
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Man-h  30,  1913,  holders  of  the  common 
numbered  39,679  and  on  February  27,  1913, 
holders  of  the  preferred  numbered  74,626. 
These  figures,  however,  are  not  complete. 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the 
owners  whose  stock  is  held  for  them  by 
bankers  and  brokers,  chiefly  foreign.  1 1 
is  known  that  these  persons  number 
thousands.  The  above  figures  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  corporation  to  the  court,  in 
order  to  show  how  wide-spread  and  in  what 
small  amounts  is  the  distribution  of  the 
corporation's  stock.  The  intention  obvi- 
ously was  to  impress  the  court  with  the 
fact  that  a  decision  of  disruption  would 
work  injury  to  thousands  of  innocent 
persons  of  moderate  means. 

TWO  RAILROADS  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

In  order  to  point  out  one  reason  why  the 
public  "is  suspicious  of  the  railroads'  need 
for  higher  rates,"  The  Odd  Lot  Review 
presents  some  interesting  and  contrasting 
information  as  to  wo  roads — the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Rock  Island.  Of  the  former  the 
•writer  says: 

"The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Company  in  its  annual  report  just  received 
shows  32  per  cent,  net  earnings  with  which 
to  maintain  a  20  per  cent,  dividend.  There 
was  a  sale  of  the  stock  this  week  at  392.  A 
majority  interest  in  D.,  L.  &  W.  stock  is 
held  by  thirty-nine  persons.  The  enter- 
prise, which  has  maintained  a. 20  per  cent, 
•dividend  for  nine  years,  in  addition  to 
extra  distributions,  has  been  run  in  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  stock- 
holders, for  the  stockholders.  D.,  L.  &  W. 
securities  represent  real  earning  power." 

The  comment  made  by  the  writer  on  the 
Rock  Island  Company  is  as  follows: 

"The  Rock  Island  Company  shares  sank 
to  new  low  levels  this  week,  the  common 
selling  down  to  434,  the  preferred  to  7%. 
The  latest  report  of  the  system  published 
yesterday  showed  that  gross  earnings  for 
January  increased  $176,000  over  1913;  but 
when  water  is  poured  in  millions,  earnings 
increases  of  hundred  thousands  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  an  impression.  The 
Rock  Island  Company  owns  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  When  this  fantastic  pyramid 
was  created,  the  shares  of  the  original  rail- 
way were  exchanged  for  $100  of  the  col- 
lateral trust  bonds  of  the  railroad  company 
and  $100  common  stock  and  $70  preferred 
stock  of  the  Rock  Island  Company.  In 
other  words,  securities  of  the  face  value  of 
$270  were  given  for  shares  of  a  face  value  of 
$100,  and  the  practical  control  of  the  prop- 
erty was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of 
financial  blacklegs  who  paid  about  as  much 
attention  to  the  task  of  earning  dividends 
as  poker-players  on  a  transcontinental  train 
do  to  safety  first  signs  along  the  route. 
Rock  Island  has  been  run  in  the  interest  of 
speculators,  by  speculators,  for  speculators. 
If  Rock  Island  had  been  given  a  special 
dispensation  doubling  freight  rates,  the  only 
difference  would  have  been  that  some  extra 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  securities  could 
have  been  thrown  out  on  the  market." 

Commenting  on  these  showings,  the 
writer  remarks  that  "the  public  has  re- 
ceived good  service  from  the  Lackawanna, 
which  has  reaped  the  profits  of  a  progressive 
traffic  policy,"  while,  at  the  same  time, 
"the  public  has  received  poor  service  from 
the  Rock  Island  system,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  go  to  seed." 
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Send  For  Your  Copy  Today 

EFFICIENCY  engineers  say  that  the  greatest 
item  of  cost  that  goes  into  an  article  to-day 
is  the  service  (unnecessary  time  and  labor)  in 
getting  that  article  into  your  hands. 

The  BELL  TAILORS   of  New  York   have  a  successful 
solution   of   the   service  problem   in     connection   with  buying  and 
selling  of   made-to-measure  clothes.     Our  system  of  selling  is  direct  to 
the  wearer  by  mail.       We   have  no  branches,  no  salesmen,   no  agents    or 
representatives  of  any  kind  whatever.     Imagine  now  the  wonderful  value  we  de- 
liver in    made-to-measure    suits   at    $13.50   by    eliminating    all    these    in-between  service  costs 


$ 


20  SUIT 


made  to    $ 
measure 


13^ 


Our  representative  is  our  catalog.      It  comes 
to  you  free  and  draws  no  pay  from  us. 

We  guarantee  you  a  smart  $20  suit  to  your 
measure  for  $13.50,  because  we  ask   you  to 
wait  on  yourself.    We    send  you  a   complete 
style  book,  a  selection  of  64  samples,  and  our 
simple  measuring  outfit,  with  which  any  mem- 
ber of  your  family  can  take  your  measure  as 
expertly  as  any  tailor.  In  fact,  we  guarantee 
this,  because  if  the  suit  we  make  doesn't 
fit  or  please  you,  don't  accept  it. 
Send   for  our  efficiency  style  book 
and  samples;  they  are  free  for  the 
asking,  and  the  request  places 

The  BELL  TAILORS  of 

106- 108  Walker 


out 

Coupon 
and  mail 


you  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  You  will  see 
that  our  direct  method  of  selling,  cutting 
out  all  in-between  profits  and  service 
expenses,  enables  us  to  deliver  you,      f   -V 
for  example,  a  smart  New  York      S  ^  <<* 
Style  custom  tailored  suit,  made     J    £$.•*  ^ 
to  your   measure,  for  $13.50 
that    you   can 't   duplicate    else- 
where for  less  than  $20.00. 
No  matter  whetheryou  live 
in  the  smallest  town  or  in 
th2  largest  city— weguar- 
antee  vou  Clothes  per 
feet  in  fit,  fashionable    * 
in  cut,  and  at  i    ^r     *^P    £> 
worth-whilesav-^r    ^\}*  v^ 
ing  to  you.       ^r    ^      £ 

newyorkX^' / 

St.,N.Y.C.    Xj^§>    <C      <^v 
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Like  a  clean  china  disk 


Superb  Porcelain  Lined  —  the  delight  of  every 
woman's  heart — the  pride  of  every  housekeeper. 
Here's  that  famous  Refrigerator  with  the  seam- 
less,  scratchless    dish  -  like    lining,    the    genuine 

Leonard  Cleanable 

Don't  confuse  this  wonderful  sanitary  lining  with 
paint  or  enamel.  1  will  mail  you — free — a  sample 
of  Leonard  porcelain  that  will  quickly  show  you 
the  difference.  You  can't  scratch  it  even  with  a  knife. 
It's  everlasting — easily  kept  beautifully  sweet  and 
clean.  You'll  never  be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 
Can  be  arranged  for  outside  icing  and  water  cooler. 
Style  shown  iu  No.  4,  in  polished  oak  $oC  fjfj 
case.    Size,  35  x  21  x  45 %pOO.\J\J 

50  Styles— $15  up— Freight  Paid 

To  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  I  take  the  risk;  send 
for  catalog  today.  Money  returned  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied.  Ask  for  sample  of  porcelain  and 
I'll  mail  my  booklet  "  Care  of  Refrigerators."  Every 
woman  should   have  a  copy  of   this  valuable  book. 

C.H.LEONARD,  President,  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 

133  Clyde  Park  Ave., Grand  Rapids,  Mich.        (l) 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1914.  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts,  different  breeds  in 
natural  colors,  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described. 
Incubators  and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs 
for  hatching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers. 
Send  10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  A,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Let  Us  Figure  On 
"Your  Furnace- 

Our  Free  Plans  and  Direct  Factory 
Prices  Will  Help  You  Greatly  No 
Matter  Where  You  Decide  To  Buy. 

Expert  heating  engineers  will  draw  detail 
plans  to  your  special  needs  and  quote  exact 
cost  on  furnace  with  fittings— no  obligation. 

Customers  Everywhere 
To  Refer  You  To 

No  Delay  —  No  Freight  to  Pay  —  Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed.  And  125  to  {75  saved. 
Cash  or  easy  terms. 

WRITE  for  Catalog 

Ask  for  No.  975 

See  the  simple,  prac- 
tical,    economical 
plan  that  is  winning 
favor  everywhere. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  a f  ullline 
of  Ranges,  Stoves, 
Furnaces,    Metal 


Kitchen    Cabinets 
and   Gas  Stoves. 
Mention  catalog  wanted. 


$25  to 
$75 


A  Kaiaifc&zoe 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You  \{Zes 
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Ostermoor 


>»X«X-Vi: 


J 


mail  bu' 
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Mattress 


Built  —  not  stuffed.  Jt  will 
n<  ver  grow  hard,  lumpy  or 
bumpy. 


The  tight   springy  layers  are 

moisture- proof,    vermin-proof 
and  dust-proot. 


Eli/it 


I 


Needs  no  renovation  of  any  kind 
except  an  occasional  sun-bath. 


dL 


"tiSlThis  trademark  is  sewn  on 
the  end  of  every  genuine  Oster- 
moor.    Refuse  substitutes. 


tlit-J-ill'D 


Free  Samples  and  Book 
sent  immediately  on  request.      144 
pagesof  illustration  and  information. 


MATTRESSES  COST 
Express  Prepaid 
■4  It.  6  in.  wide  by  6  It.  3  in.  long — 

A.  C.  A.  Ticking.  45  lbs $15.00 

S.itin  Finish  Ticking,  45  lbs.       .     .     .        16.50 
Lzed  Art  Twills.  45  lbs.    .     .    .       18.00 

Special  Hotel  Style,  50  lbs 23.00 

Extra  Thick  French  Edge.  60  lbs.      .       30  00 

'  i    lire.  60  lbs.       .     .       35.00 

Kxtra  Thick  Imperial  Edge,  70  lbs.  45  00 

Imp'l  Dble  Stitched  Fr.  Roll,  80  lbs.       85.00 

resses  in  two  parts,  50i  extra. 

Smaller  sizes  cost  $1  less  each  size. 

Mattress  will  be  sent  to  you,  express  pre- 
paid, same  day  we  get  your  check  or  money- 
order.  Your  money  will  be  returned  without  question 
if  dissatisfied  at  end  of  30  days.  Mattresses  packed  in 
leatherette  paper  and  bur- 
lap, fully  protected. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

119  Elizabeth  St..  New  York 
Canadian   Agency:   Alaska 
.v  Down  Co., Ltd. 
Mow 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable     Discovery     That      Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  lias  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of 
oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Mantif 'r,  92  North 
St. ,  Adams,  N.  V. ,  and  lie  will  send  youafree  trial 
package, also  color  card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  yog  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


UTILITY     AND     INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 
AND  BONDS  RATED* 

Part  I  of  Mr.  Moody's  "Analyses  of 
Investments,"  that  part  being  devoted  to 

steam  railroads,  has  for  some  years  been  a 
familiar  and  standard  financial  reference 
hook.  Notices  of  it  have  been  made  in 
these  columns  in  recent  years.  Part  II  of 
the  work,  which  is  now  ready,  deals  with 
public  utilities  and  industrials,  and  this  is 
the  first  year  of  its  publication.  Mr. 
Moody's  analyses  of  -team  railroads  have 
been  for  some  years  issued  annually.  It  is 
his  intention  now  to  issue  annually  both 
pans. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Part  II  of 
this  work  will  fill  an  even  greater  want 
than  Part  I  has  met,  since  descriptive  in- 
formation and  trustworthy  ratings  of 
utilities  and  industrials  have  been  much 
more  needed  than  similar  information  per- 
taining to  railroads,  for  of  the  latter  there 
has  long  been  a  supply.  Mr.  Moody  has 
fully  understood  his  difficulties  in  compiling 
a  work  pertaining  to  utilities  and  industrials 
that  would  be  as  comprehensive  and 
adequate  as  is  his  work  on  railroads.  Com- 
plete information  as  to  railroads  is  easily 
accessible  to  any  one,  and  long  has  been. 
Utilities  and  industrials,  however,  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  furnished  to  the  public,  and  often 
not  even  to  their  stockholders,  detailed 
figures  as  to  their  business.  Hence  the 
existing  difficulty  in  obtaining  authentic 
information  on  which  to  base  anything 
like  a  final  judgment  as  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  these  companies. 

Keeping  these  restricting  conditions  in 
mind,  any  one  who  examines  Part  II  of 
Mr.  Moody's  book  will  discover  with  sur- 
prize the  great  extent  of  the  information 
he  is  able  to  present.  The  book  is  even 
larger  than  the  volume  dealing  with  rail- 
roads. Of  one  thing  the  reader  may  feel 
sure:  Mr.  Moody  obtained  his  informa- 
tion  from    primary    sources. 

Approximately  four  thousand  different 
bonds  and  stock  issues  have  passed  under 
his  eye  and  are  rated  as  to  their  invest- 
ment values.  While  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary in  some  instances  to  make  ratings 
largely  matters  of  personal  judgment,  in 
the  main,  and  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
ratings  are  based  on  figures  as  to  assets 
and  liabilities  and  as  to  business  done  and 
profits.  The  ratings  are  made  after  the 
same  plan  as  those  given  in  Part  I — that  is. 
the  well-known  letters  of  A,  Aa,  B,  Ba,  C, 
Ca,  etc.,  are  employed  with  a  key  to  their 
meanings.  Quite  as  interesting  and  valu- 
able, however,  are  the  brief  comments  Mr. 
Moody  makes  under  the  heading  "Analy- 
ses." In  order  that  the  reader  may  see 
their  character,  a  brief  summary  of  several 
of  them  pertaining  to  well-known  prop- 
erties here  follows: 

United  States  Steel  Corporation:  The 
bonds  of  this  company  are  declared  to  be 
"on  a  high  investment  basis,"  the  margin 
of  safety  above  all  requirements,  including 
depreciation,  having  been  for  a  scries  of 
years  "very  heavy."    Steel  preferred  is  to 


Mood] .  .Inhii.  Analyses  of  Investments.  Part 
II  Public  Utilities  and  Industrials.  Containing,  in 
detailed  form,  comparative  analyses  of  public  utility 
and  industrial  companies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  investment  ratings  enabling  the  banker 
and  investor  to  ascertain  the  true  values  of  securities. 
New  York:  Analyses  Publishing  Co.,  35  Nassau  Street. 
$15. 
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TRAOt-MARK     RCGlSTCRtO 

The  Celebrated  Roof  Paint 

Will  add  ten  years  to  the 
life  of  any  roof,  old  or 
new— tin,  shingle  or  felt. 

Sure  relief  for  all  roof  trouble 

^ftQQf  5»eaVl  stops  leaks  and  ab- 
solutely prevents  rust,  decay  or  warp- 
ing. Is  not  affected  by  heat,  brine,  cold 
or  acid.  Does  not  crack  in  winter  or 
soften   in  summer.      Highly  fireproof. 

.  ^ftQQf  &e0&  is  a  rubber-like 
liquid  cement  that  affords  the  utmost  pro- 
tection, can  be  easily  applied  to  any  roof 
and  is  the  best  investment  the  owner  of 
any  new  or  old  roof  can  make. 

If  you  are  interested  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  full  half  pint 
prepaid  to  your  door  by  parcel  post-^clioice  of  Black.  Maroon. 
Olive  or  Moss  Green.  This  sample  will  enable  you  to  make 
a  thoroughly  practical  test  and  will  be  sent  together  with  book- 
let and  color  card  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 

Elliott  Varnish   Company 

710  S.  Kolmer  Avenue  Chicago 

710  Washington  Avenue  Brooklyn 

Brantford  Roofing  Company,  Ltd. 

Brantford,  Ontario.      Canadian  Manufacturers 
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is  visited  by  "The  Doctor." 
Many  times  his  calls  are  un- 
necessary, because  you  do 
not  know  what  the  patient's 
temperature  is.  It  is  easy  to 
use  a  fever  thermometer  and 
know  when  to  call  a  doctor.    A 

7vcn*        Fevcr 

•wT*'t/0    Thermometer 

tells  immediately  whether  or  not  the  temper- 
ature is  at  the  danger  point. 

Most  dealers  sell  Tycos  Fever  Thermometers. 
If  >  our  dealer  does  not  ha*e  them  or  will  not 
order  for  you.  send  us  his  name  and  address 
with  SI. 50  and  we  will  send  you  one.  Booklet 
"Health  and  Comfort"  on  request. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

58  Ames  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

There's  a  Tiiros  Thermometer  for  Everv  Purpose 


Yo\i  could 
dip  ihis 
house  in 
waier 
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Stucco,    concrete    or    brick  walls    absorb 
i.  becoming   (lamp,   unsanitary  and  dis- 
figured.    Hut  they  can  be  waterproofed  and 
lied  by  an  application  of 


\ 


StoneTex* 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  in- 
tble  pan  of  tin-  wall* sealing  all  pores  and 
filling hnlr-cjnclea.  Hard  D8  flint.  Dampproof, 
weatnei  i.-sisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  i"  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  i<>  learn  about  Trus-Con  Watei 
proofing    Products.     Write  for  full  information, 
telling  as  your  nreds. 

The    TRUS-CON    LABORATORIES 
136  Trus-Con  I'M:  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waterproofing* — DampprooHngs     Technical  Paints 
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bo  regarded  as  "a  secure  industrial  invest- 
ment," the  equity  back  of  it  having  reached 
"a  very  high  amount."  Steel  common 
always  "responds  directly   to   fluctuating 

profits,"  and  while  it  has  "paid  substantial 
dividends  for  years,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
speculation  rather  than  an  investment." 

United  States  Rubber:  Within  the  pasl 
five  years,  this  company  has  had  "an 
enormous  increase  in  gross  business  and  nel 
profits."  The  margin  of  safety  for  the 
bonds  has  been,  and  still  is,  so  high  that  all 
the  issues  are  on  "a  strong  investment 
plane."  but  the  stocks  are  in  "a  somewhat 
different  position."  While  there  has  been 
for  many  years  a  substantial  surplus  out  of 
which  to  pay  the  first  preferred  dividend, 
radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
amounts  of  the  two  preferred  stocks,  in- 
cluding an  additional  issue  of  first  pre- 
ferred, so  that  "the  full  dividend  can  not  be 
now  regarded  as  secure  as  it  was  formerly." 
With  the  general  rubber  business  con- 
tinuing on  its  present  high  basis,  however, 
"this  dividend  will  no  doubt  be  earned  and 
paid,"  but  if  a  severe  reaction  occurred  in  the 
rubber  industry,  the  position  of  this  stock 
would  be  "placed  in  doubt."  The  common 
stock  pays  moderate  dividends,  but  "must 
be  regarded  as  quite  speculative." 

American  Woolen  Company:  This  com- 
pany, since  its  organization  in  1899,  "has 
continuously  paid  its  7  per  cent,  dividend 
on  the  preferred  stock,"  altho  there  have 
been  years  when  the  dividend  "was  not 
fully  earned."  WThile  still  doing  "a  fair 
business,"  the  company  is  not  coming 
anywhere  near  the  high  earnings  of  1909, 
and  because  of  tariff  changes,  the  company 
probably  "will  not  be  able  to  report  very 
heavy  increases  in  its  business  during 
coming  years."  Under  normal  trade  con- 
ditions the  preferred  stock  dividend  "will 
probably  be  earned,  with  a  narrow  margin 
over,"  but  the  common  stock  is  "purely 
speculative." 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany: The  business  of  this  company,  from 
year  to  year,  "undergoes  radical  fluctua- 
tions in  profit-producing  power."  Its 
average  earnings,  however,  "have  always 
been  far  in  excess  of  all  charges  and  pre- 
ferred dividend  requirements."  The  pre- 
ferred stock  has  paid  7  per  cent,  for  over 
thirteen  years,  and  may  be  regarded  as  "a 
seasoned  industrial  investment,"  but  the 
common  stock  "is  in  a  speculative  posi- 
tion." 

American  Can:  For  two  years  this  com- 
pany has  reported  "remarkably  heavy 
earnings."  Details  obtainable  are  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  show  if  proper 
depreciation  changes  have  been  made;  but, 
assuming  that  the  allowances  have  been 
adequate,  the  position  of  the  company 
"seems  to  have  vastly  improved  since  1909 
and  1910."  The  preferred  issue  "appears 
to  have  elements  of  investment  value,"  but 
the  common  stock  is  on  "a  speculative 
plane." 

Amalgamated  Copper  Company:  The 
business  in  which  this  company  is  engaged 
is  "highly  speculative."  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  company  "has  earned  suffi- 
cient to  pay  moderate  dividends  on  its  very 
heavy  stock  issue,"  and  has  continued  to 
make  unusually  strong  earnings.  While 
its  gold  notes  are  "absolutely  secure," 
the  stock  "must  be  viewed  very  largely 
from  a  speculative  standard." 


Save  Your  Eyes ! 

Everything  depends  upon  your  eyesight.  Your  eyes 
arc  your  most  valuable  possession  save  them.  I  [ere 
is  the  very  thing  you  have  been  wishing  for  to  ease 
eye-strain  and  preserve  your  sight 

Wallace 

Portable  Electric  Lamp 

For  Office,  Home,  and  Travel 

A   most  useful    invention — the    handiest   lamp    in 

the    world — of  the  greatest    convenience — because, 

you  can  place  it  anywhere  —  in    any  position    desired. 

A  lamp  that  concentrates  the  light 
a  where    you    want    it,    keeps    your 

eyes  in  the  shadow,  and  saves  them 
from  strain.      A  lamp  that — 

Stands,  Hangs, 

Clamps,   or  Sticks 

any  place  or  at 
any  angle  you  put  it. 

Lights  only  the  object  you  want  to 
illuminate,  whether  you  are  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  using  tools, 
making  your  toilet,  playing  the 
piano,  shaving,  or  doing  any- 
thing requiring  light. 

Indispensable  in  the  home. 
Every  traveler  should  have  one. 


Handsomely  finished 
in  satin-finish  brass, 
or  high-grade  nickel — 
an  ornament  any- 
where. Weighs  a  trine 
Over  one  pound—easi- 
ly carried  in  a  grip. 


(i)  Adjustable  and  removable  shade  fits  any  bulb'.  (2)  Hook  for 
hanging.  (3)  Automatic  clamp  to  attach  anywhere.  (4)  Rubber  suc- 
tion cup  for  attaching  to  glass  and  non-porous  surfaces.  (5)  12  feet  of 
silk  cord,  winds  in  base.  (6)  Plug  fits  all  sockets.  (7)  Base  of  lamp 
keeps  devices  handy,  but  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

10  Days'  Free  Trial 

We  want  you  to  see  this  lamp — try  it — see  what  a  neces- 
sary convenience  it  is.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  your 
local  Electrical  or  Hardware  Stores,  write  us  and  we  will  send 
you  one  for  $4.  Keep  it  10  days,  and  if  not  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  handiest  lamp  ever  invented,  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money.  Saving  your 
eyesight  is  worth  forty  times  $4.      Send  for  trial  lamp  to-day. 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Request.      Write  for  it. 

Wallace  Novelty  Co.  299  MalL^T/"  n™ V** 

A  (rente  Wanfofl  ^e  llave  a  fevv  localities  still  open  for  reputable 
ngcnia    TT  dllLCU  agents.      Write  for  terms- and  full  particulars. 


For  t  he  office  or  reading  room 
( lamp  itanding  pei  pendii  ulai  ) 


For  thesitting  room  or  library 

(lamp  clamped  to  back  of 

chair) 


For  the  couch  or  bedroom 

(lamp  clamped  to  bed-rod 

or  hung  on  wall) 


For  the  toilet  table  or  at  the 

milliner's 

(lamp  attached  to  mirror) 


For  shaving  at  home  or 

when  tra .  eling 

( lamp  attached  to  mirror 


Floods  keyboard    with   light 
(lamp  clamped  to  piano) 
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shine  Tells  The 


You  know  how  sunlight,  stream- 
ing through  the  windows,  shows 
the  dust-filled  air  of  a  broom- 
swept  room.  You  know  that,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  you  sweep 
and  "dust,"  in  a  few  minutes  the 
flying  dust  resettles  on  furniture, 
floors  and  fixtures,  and  floats  in 
the  air  you  breathe. 
What  a  bright  contrast  is  seen  in 
the  home  "washed  with  air"  by  a 

Western  •  Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

Such  a  home  welcomes  sunlight,  for  all 
dust  and  dirt  is  drawn  out  of  each  room 
—  banished — by  the  powerful,  steady- 
suction  of  a  miniature  strong  wind.  And 
the  only  effort  required  is  to  pass  the 
light,  handy  nozzle  over  the  article  or 
surface  to  be  cleaned.  No  sweeping.  No 
dusting.  No  backache.  Any  near-by 
electric  light  socket  furnishes  the  power. 
Every  home,  small  or  large,  can  have  a 
Western  Electric  Cleaner  exactly  the 
right  size  to  keep  that  home  "spick-and- 
span."  There  are  many  models,  both 
portable  and  stationary,  priced  from 
$47.50  to  $400. 

Write  for  our  sunlight  book,  "The  Clean  Way 
to  Clean."  Full  of  cheer  for  every  housewife. 
Ask  for  book  No.  15-D.     It  will  be  sent  free. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  agents  to  rep- 
resent us  in  some  unoccupied  territories. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000 
"Bell"  Telephones 
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Now  York 
Boston 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Richmond 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Nev  Orleans 


Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Indianapolis 

St.  Louie 

Milwaukee 


Kansas  City 

Si.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Houston 

Dalla 


San  Francisco 
Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 
L<>*  Angeles 
Oakland 
Portland 


Oklahoma  City  Seattle 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


PRAYER  T,l  REMARKABLE 


20th  EDITION 


ANSWERS 


20th  EDITION 


Remarkable  facts  and  incidents  forcefully  demonstra- 
ting the  marvelous  power  of  true  prayer.  By  William 
W.  Patton,  D.I).,  President  Howard  University, 
Washington.     121110,  cloth,  price,  £1.00. 

The  Independent,  New  York  :  "  Many  of  the  state- 
ments it  contains  are  as  incontrovertible  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  attraction  of  gravitation." 

Fl'NI  4  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  New  York 


BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting   and   fascinating   study   by 
Adolph  Hvppolite  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O  Rourke. 
i2mo,cloth,  frontispiece.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 

FUNK  & WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


NERVOUS    BREAKDOWNS 


And  How  to  Avoid  Them. 


By  Charles  D.  Musgrove,  M.D. 


Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish  important,  and  there- 
fore 11c  essarily  trj  ins  work,  is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system — its  possibilities, 
capabilities,  and  its  liability  to  exhaustion. 

Truly,  as  Dr.  MusgTOve  says,  "It  is  the  natures  of  finest 

fibre  which  accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  who  are  most 

le  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain.    A  common  mug  may 

fall  to  the  ground    unharmed,  where  a  piece  of  costly  china 

I  be  smashed  to  atoms." 

He  is  neither  "preachy"  nor  "scary,"  but  informing,  inspir- 
ing', and  helpful  throughout. 

//,  fi.oo  net ;  by  mail,  frr.oj. 

FUNK  &  W AGNAILS   COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


"At  once1  an  ex- 
pert and  serviceable 
book." — Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

"A  volume  full  <>f 
truly  valuable  in- 
formation, clearly 
and  simply  put." — 
(  hicago  Inter  Ocean. 


MR.    THORNTON    AND    THE    GREAT 
EASTERN    RAILWAY 

The  appointment  of  Henry  W.  Thorn- 
ton, of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  to  be 
genera]  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  of  England  has  aroused  wide  in- 
terest in  railway  circles,  American  as  well 
as  English.  Englishmen  were  particularly 
stirred  up  by  it.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist,  under  a  London  date  and 
obviously  an  Englishman),  declares,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  "not  so  much  the  ap- 
pointment as  the  way  in  which  it  was 
announced  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
('■real  Eastern  Railway,  that  so  stirred  up 
feeling  in  England.  Nothing  that  con- 
cerned Mr.  Thornton  personally  entered 
into  the  controversy.  Indeed,  this  cor- 
respondent declares  that  it  is  "  pleasant- 
to  welcome  an  American  cousin  to  our 
shores,''  and  that  English  railway  111.11 
"  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  profit  much  by 
the  new  ideas  he  will  bring  to  the  solution 
of  traffic  problems."  Mr.  Thornton,  in 
fact,  is  "certain  of  a  warm  welcome."' 
The  mistake  Hamilton  made  was  in 
"  going  out  of  his  way"  to  say  Mr.  Thornton 
had  been  chosen  for  this  plar-e  "  because 
there  was  nobody  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Great  Eastern  capable  of  filling  the  posi- 
tion." The  correspondent  gives  some 
interesting  facts  as  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  and  circumstances  in  its  condition 
which  led  to  the  appointment: 

"The  Great  Eastern  is  the  lame  duck 
among  English  lines.  It  serves  agricultural 
East  Anglia  (Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  . 
but  of  more  importance  to  it  is  the  vast 
suburban  traffic  of  East  London.  There  it 
has  been  vitally  wounded  by  the  competi- 
tion of  trams  and  motor-omnibuses.  It 
has  conspicuously  failed  to  meet  the  com- 
petition by  modernizing  its  ways,  lis 
great  suburban  regions  are  still  served 
wholly  by  little  trains  of  aged  and  dirty 
coaches  of  the  early  Victorian  type,  with 
an  evil-smelling  Puffing  Billy  in  charge- 
Its  stations  are  like  village  lockups:  its 
time-tables  are  dead  letters.  Electrifica- 
tion, it  has  long  been  obvious,  is  its  one 
hope  of  salvation;  and  it  has  mad.-  no  step 
in  that  direction. 

"Of  this  medieval  institution  Lord 
Claud,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  has  long" 
been  the  dictator.  You  may  well  suppose 
that  when  he  now  tells  the  public  that  he 
has  no  competent  man  in  his  employment, 
the  public  asks  him,  "Whose  fault  is  that." 
In  his  speech  he  says  that  the  reason  is  that 
the  division  of  the  work  of  the  railway  in 
water-tight  compartments  prevents  even  the 
senior  officials  from  getting  any  knowledge 
of  the  general  working  of  the  line.  To  that 
the  railway  world  answers  that  a  system 
so  obviously  bad  can  exist  on  the  Great 
Eastern  only,  for  it  exists  on  no  other  great> 
line,  and  that  if  it  exists  there  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  directors  and  of  Lord  Claud 
in  particular.  To  put  it  plainly,  the 
chairman's  words  about  the  incompetence 
of  his  subordinates  have  produced  a  chorus 
of  comment,  on  his  own." 

This  correspondent  believes  that  English' 
men   will  "  watch  with  the  utmost   interest 

the  application  of  transatlantic   ideas  to 

that  one  of  our  lines  which  most  needs 
fresh  ideas."  In  case  Mr.  Thornton  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  to  Easl  London  "  a  com- 
fortable, punctual,  frequent,  and  clean 
service  of  electric  trains,"  he  believes 
Englishmen  will  "  build  a  statue  to  him 
and  make  him  a  knight."     Indeed,  he  thinks 
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it    probable   that   Mr.   Thornton   will    be 
made  a  knight  in  any  ease. 

THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    MEAT 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  on  Janu- 
ary 1  there  were  7,300,000  fewer  food 
animals  in  this  country  than  in  1910,  (he 
New  York  Times  Annalist  remarks  thai 
this  is  "  certainly  a  bit  discouraging  to  the 
ultimate  consumer."  With  so  many 
millions  fewer  of  food  animals  this  year, 
t heir  estimated  market  value  was,  how- 
ever, $39,540,000  greater  than  the  market 
value  of  the  greater  number  of  food  ani- 
mals existing  in  1910. 

While  there  has  been  for  many  years 
a  continuous  decline  in  the  production  of 
meat  animals,  the  decline  was  accentuated 
last  year  by  the  drought.  Government 
experts  are  quoted  as  having  found  a 
decline  in  per  capita  consumption  of  beef 
in  this  country  ever  since  1900.  In  that 
year  it  was  179.2  pounds.  In  1909  it  was 
172.3,  and  in  1914  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  only  about  151.9  pounds.  If 
what  are  known  as  "  extra  edible  parts" 
(that  is,  parts  used  for  food  when  com- 
bined with  other  products)  are  included 
in  the  statistics  of  per  capita  consumption, 
it  will  appear  that  the  total  per  capita 
consumption  of  animal  food  for  1900  was 
213.4  pounds;  for  1909,  198.4,  and  that 
for  1914  it  promises  to  be  160.3 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  present 
situation  is  declared  to  be  a  "  disposition 
on  the  part  of  farmers  all  over  the  country 
to  take  up  the  breeding  of  food  animals." 
For  example,  the  center  of  gravity  of  sheep- 
raising,  for  some  decades,  has  been  moving 
westward,  but  it  is  now  "  tending  slightly 
to  eastward  again,  because  all  over  the 
country  more  sheep  are  being  raised." 
So  also  of  cattle-raising;  herds  are  every- 
where growing  in  number,  farmers  having 
been  encouraged  by  the  good  profits 
promised.  A  banker  in  Illinois,  after  a 
study  of  farming  costs  and  profits  in  his 
own  State,  has  found  that  ordinary  farm- 
ing yields  only  about  3  per  cent,  on  a 
capitalized  value  of  the  farm  property, 
while  farmers  who  raise  cattle  clear  15 
per  cent.  Interesting  facts  on  this  whole 
subject  are  contained  in  a  recent 
"  Farmer's  Bulletin  "  of  the  Agricultural 
Department : 

"Farmers  have  never  regarded  them- 
selves as  having  a  mission  to  supply  the 
public  with  beef  at  a  low  price.  They  have 
naturally  treated  this  industry  purely  from 
an  economic  viewpoint,  and  whenever  they 
found  that  they  could  make  more  profit 
or  prevent  loss  by  premature  selling  of 
cattle,  or  by  selling  some  of  their  produc- 
tion stock,  or  by  selling  calves,  they  have 
done  so.  The  raising  of  beef  cattle  on 
old-time  ranges,  on  cheap  pastures,  and  on 
low-priced  corn  has  ceased,  and  well- 
informed  men  perceive  that  the  raising  of 
beef  cattle  must  be  established  largely  on 
new  foundations. 

"The  diminution  of  cattle  other  than 
milch  cows  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1913,  was 
mainly  caused  by  the  high  prices  of  feed, 
the  drought  of  the  summer  of  1913  ex- 
tending from  New  England  westward  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  by  the  high  prices 
at  which  the  cattle  of  this  class,  bad  as  well 
as  good,  could  be  sold.  West  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  so  deficient  were  the  corn  crop 
and  summer  forage  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  cattle  was  hurriedly  and  prematurely 
sold  at  prices   much  lower  than  farmers 
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15    r  I  ^HE  determination  to  build 
M      M-  fireproof  should  be  formed 
with   the  very  first  thought  of 
building  at  all. 

No  plans  should  be  gone  into, 
even  tentatively,  that  do  not  con- 
template construction   of 
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Dept  V.  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Organized  1889 

Write  today 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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INATCO  -HOLLOW-TILE! 

Fireproof,    age-proof,    damp-proof,    vermin-proof;    warmer  in 
Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

All  classes  of  buildings  are  open  to  Natco  fireproof 
construction.  The  different  forms  of  Natco  blocks 
extend  its  utility  to  the  entire  structure — floors, 
partitions,  roofs  and  walls. 

Natco  construction  involves  essential  advantages 
beside  that  of  fire  safety.  Natco  Hollow  Tile  never 
deteriorates  in  any  degree  in  any  climate,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  or  how  long  the  building  stands. 
With  the  insulation  of  its  air  chambers,  it  nullifies 
the  effect  of  outside  upon  inside  temperature. 

The  genuine  Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  always 
to  be  distinguished  from  its  imitations 
by  the  trademark  "Natco"  pressed  into 
every  block. 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  send  for  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof 
Houses,"  fully  describing,  with  illustrations,  every  detail  and  phase  of  Natco 
construction.  Contains  !  f)  photographs  ot  Natco  buildings.  Mailed  anywhere 
for  20  cents  to  cover  postage. 

=  NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY ; 


*U*' 


4  I  * 


1^ 
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Fastest,  cleanest, 
most  saving  Fire- 
less  Cooker  pos- 
sible to  buy— at  a 
big  price  saving. 
My  new  Book 
shows  big,  full 
page  photographs 
of  cooking  in  a 
RAPID.  Send 
your  address  to- 
day and 

Get  This 

FREE 
BOOK 


Makes  Every  Woman  Happy 

Cut  down  your  meat  and  grocery  bills;  have  better 
tasting  food  with  ha  If  the  work.  On  etna  1  convinces 
every  hou-ewife.  Extrri  size  3-comparrment  Cooker 
Outfit  of  "Wearever"  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils. 
Compartments  and  covers  lined  with  pure  aluminum 

i/g2  Fireless  Cooker 

" m     30  Days'  Free  Trial 


Sent  Only  Direct 
From  Factory 


<& 


I  guarantee  to  suit  you  or  take  the  cooker  back. 
Roasts  meats  a  perfect  brown.   Bakes  cakes,  pies, 
vegetables,  desserts— everything  in  every  way. 
Cuts  gas  bills  from  hours  to  minutes.     Write  to- 
day for  my  new  Book  and  direct  factory  price 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Dept.  150  Detroit,  Mich 
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Better  light  for  business 

Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  business  is  transacted  by  daylight.  The  use  of  United  Steel 
Casements  in  buildings  insures  not  only  ample  daylight,  but  adequate  ventilation  and  addi- 
tional fire  protection.     These  make  for  the  greater  comfort  and  efficiency  of  employes. 


UNITED  sieel  CASEMENTS 

For  mercantile  and  office  buildings,  libraries,  schools,  and  similar  structures,  United  Steel 
Casements  provide  a  sash  of  improved  design  and  highest  quality.  With  superior  finish  and 
workmanship,  and  equipment  of  solid  brass  hardware,  they  present  a  trim  handsome  appear- 
ance. These  attractive  casements  constitute  one  of  the  many  types  of  United  Steel  Sash, 
each  designed  for  a  particular  class  of  buildings  —  industrial,  commercial,  public,  etc. 


^Buildin 
^Product 


If  you  expect  to  build  write  us.       Our  engineers  will 
gladly  co-operate  and  furnish  helpful  suggestions — Free 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

736  Trussed  Concrete   Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Garden  Planning 


I     An  inexpensive  book  giving  full  di- 

^^^^^     ja^U*'^^!     rections  for  laying  out  and  planting 

t    #jfe12'%>    *  -sJ-aaaaaaV     aH  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  with 

numerous  designs  for  flower  beds 

and  borders.     Directions  clear  and 

simple — many    illustrations    from 

actual  photographs,    izmo,  cloth, 

60  cents  net  ;  by  mail  67  cents. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens  How  to 
tin-  Most  of  Them.  Bv 
II.  II.  Thomas.  In  this  vol- 
ume the  author  tells  how  to 
make  a  garden,  how  it  should 
be  planted,  how  to  cultivate 
it.  and  the  best  flowers  to  use  —the  making  and  care 
of  lawns,  the  culture  of  roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas, 
hardy  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

liiiid,  cloth,  Co  tents  net;  postpaid  Oy  Cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

ity  Paul  Dubois,  M.n.    LSmo,  Cloth, 64 pages.   60 cents. 
FL'NK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  York 


French,    German,    Spanish,   Italian 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easilj  and  pleasanllr,  :.t 
spars  moments,  in  your  own  home  Von  iiear 
tin-  Uvi  ;.  native  professor  prououuee 

each  word  anil  phrase.  lu a  surprisingly  short 
"  no*--  you  can  speak  a  new  language  lit  the 

Language -Phone  Method 

combined  with 

Rosenthal's  Practical   Linguistry 

You  can  now  use  your  on  nDlscorCvIinder 

talking  machine  to  acquire  aforeij  d  lan- 

gungc.    Send  f  i  Pa  ticulan  and  Booklet, 

The    Language-Phone     Method 
90!  I'utiiaiiiDlilfj.,2\V.  4."i(liSl..>.V. 


BLADES  RESHARPENED  ZHc  EACH 

lour  own  Safety  Rasor  BiadpiThoned,  refln- 
ished.  tested,  sterilized  :»"<!  returned  promptly, 
machlnei    make  them 
Batter  Than  New.    Over  114,000    Pleased    Oof 
'  Honey  i>a<-k  if  not  satisfied.    Mail  yow 

blades  today. 

free  Bhai  inp  BaaPi  \  <  lise,  with 

iii  doaen  or  mi    i 

GUARANTEE  SHARPENING  CO. 
M  169  R.  .'.Hi  *  wiiii.-  (  mi  >i. o 


CATALPA  TREES 


FOR  PROFIT.    My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele- 
phone poli^.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today, 
H.    C.    ROGKKS.   Box    126,    Mechanicsburs,  Ohio 


'paid  for  cattle  in  the  following  autumn 
when  thoy  began  to  restock  their  pasture. 
In  Borne  parts  of  the  drought  area  hankers 

1  who  had  advanced  money  to  fanners  for 
feeding  tied'  cattle  were  afraid  thai  feeding 
would  be  unprofitable,  and  forced  fanners 
tn  sell  prematurely.  In  March.  1913,  a  bliz- 
zard   killed    many    thousands    of    cattle    in 

Nebraska. 

"The  large  increase  in  the  value  of  meat 
animals  on  farms  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the 
increased  consumption  or  demand  arising 
from  the  fact  that  production  has  not  kept 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  in 
the  case  of  eattle  and  sheep  has  actually  de- 
clined. This  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
average  value  of  meat  animals  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  farmers  or  stock- 
raisers  are  making  more,  if  any,  profit. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cost  of  production  has 
probably  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
increase  in  the  selling  price  of  live  stock." 


WHEN     RAILROADS     BUY     SUPPLIES 

It  is  declared  by  The  Iron  Age  that,  in 
normal  times,  railroads  use  from  25  to  35 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  output  of  steel 
products.  With  this  fact  as  a  basis,  the 
opinion  is  exprest  that  no  thoroughgoing 
trade  recovery  can  take  place  until  the 
railroads  have  again  become  large  buyers 
of  material  and  supplies,  and  especially  of 
steel.  For  this  reason,  importance  has 
been  attached  to  reports  of  railroad  earn- 
ings for  the  month  of  January  made  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Atchison.  Union  Pacific, 
and  Lehigh  Valley  roads.  Typical  of  these 
roads,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is 
the  Baltimore  it  Ohio,  which  in  January 
earned  $1,107,000  less  in  gross  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  and  in  the 
same  month  spent  $052,000  less  for  up- 
keep of  its  road-bed  and  equipment.  AYith 
these  facts  before  him,  this  writer  dis- 
cusses as  follows,  the  question.  When  will 
the  railroads  begin  to  buy? 

"One  of  two  very  different  reasons  will 
send  a  railroad  into  the  market  to  buy, 
say,  50,000  tons  of  rails,  1,000  freight-oars, 
or  25  locomotives.  In  one  instance,  the 
company  may  be  replacing  worn-out  track 
or  equipment;  in  the  other,  it  may  be 
extending  its  mileage  or  adding  to  its 
locomotive  or  freight-car  service.  In  one 
case,  the  expenditure  would  be  charged 
to  earnings:  in  the  other  to  capital  ac- 
count. In  brief,  whether  or  not  a  railroad 
increases  or  decreases  its  expenditures  for 
road-bed  and  equipment  depends  either 
upon  the  trend  of  its  gross  earnings  or  its 
ability  to  borrow  new  money  to  ad- 
vantage. At  the  present  time,  the  trend 
of  gross  earnings  is  not  only  downward, 
but  the  railroads  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  borrow  on  reasonable  terms. 

"As  long  as  gross  earnings  continue  to 
show  decreases,  the  railroads  will  con- 
tinue to  reduce  their  appropriations  for 
maintenance;  but  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  turning-point  for 
the  better  is  not  far  away.  Shortly  before 
Christmas  the  United  Slates  Steel  Corpor- 
ation was  operating  at  less  than  •'>()  per 
cent,  of  its  capacity.  Last  month  wit- 
nessed an  increase  to  60  per  cent,  of 
capacity,  while  at  the  present  time  many 
mills  are  running  at  75  per  cent.  In- 
creased activity  on  the  part  of  industrial 
companies  is  never  reflected  immediately 
in  the  earnings  of  the  railroads.  The 
marked  increase  noted  in  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's output  for  January  should  be- 
gin to  show  in  the  February  returns  of 
the   railroads.      If   that    improvement   con 
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tinues,  the  railroads  will  immediately  begin 
to  expand  their  maintenance  appropria- 
tions, for  ordinary  renewal  work  can  not  be 
postponed  indefinitely. 

"As  for  contemplated  improvements 
chargeable  to  capital  account,  that  work 
<-an  be  postponed  until  a  decision  is  reached 
in  the  freight-rate  case.  The  Eastern 
reads  may  or  may  not  get  the  full  ">  per 
cent,    increase    asked     for.      It    is    already 

certain,  however,  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  desired  $40,000,000  additional  in- 
come will  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  ruling  in  the  industrial  railway 
rebate  case.  Therefore,  even  if  the  rail- 
reads  are  denied  a  Hat  increase,  the  ending 
of  the  long  period  of  uncertainty  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  resumption  of  im- 
provement and  development  work. 

"In  that  connection  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  during  the  past  fortnight  no  fewer 
than  a  dozen  railroads  have  surmounted 
the  obstacles  of  the  money  market,  and 
announced  that  improvement  work  was 
about  to  be  resumed.  This  week  the 
Rock  Island  announced  that  $3,500,000 
would  be  spent  for  betterments  as  soon  as 
permission  to  sell  notes  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Illinois  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

"Southern  Railway's  $10,000,000  note 
sale,  according  to  President  Harrison,  was 
to  enable  the  company  to  go  ahead  with  its 
plans  for  enlarging  the  shops,  yards,  and 
terminals.  The  $19,000,000  to  be  raised  by 
Great  Northern  will  be  used  to  build  new 
mileage  and  buy  new  rolling  stock.  Penn- 
sylvania has  just  raised  $5,000,000  im- 
provement money  by  the  sale  of  subsidiary 
company  bonds,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
will  spend  $3,000,000  of  its  new  money 
for  equipment  and  $21,500,000  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments.  The  spending  of 
that  money  will  soon  be  reflected  in  railway 
earnings." 

HEAVY  STOCKHOLDERS  IN 
LACKAWANNA 

At  the  time  of  the  government  suit  for  a 
separation  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
from  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company  (this 
separation  having  been  effected  in  August, 
1909)  it  was  declared  that  "a  majority  of 
the  Lackawanna  stock  has  long  been,  and 
is  now,  held  in  large  blocks  by  less  than 
twenty-five  individuals  and  interests,  who 
act  in  concert  and  unity."  It  was  further 
said  that  "a  still  smaller  number  have  and 
do  dominate  and  control  its  affairs,  being 
enabled  thereto  by  their  stock  holdings  and 
their  unity  of  purpose  and  effort."  Stock- 
holders in  the  two  companies  were  said  to 
own  and  control  "not  less  than  85  per  cent, 
of  the  shares  of  both,"  so  that  the  business 
of  the  railroad  and  the  coal  company  was 
substantially  controlled  and  directed  "by 
the  same  group  of  individuals  acting  to- 
gether." 

Largest  of  the  Lackawanna  stockholders, 
as  appears  from  a  tabular  statement  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  George  F. 
Baker,  the.  well-known  New  York  banker, 
whose  examination  before  the  Pujo  Com- 
mittee was  a  i-iotable  feature  of  that 
committee's  work  more  than  a  year  ago. 
On  January  10,  1913,  Mr.  Baker  owned 
55,123  shares  of  Lackawanna  Railroad 
stock  and  10,000  shares  of  Lackawanna 
Coal  stock.  Since  that  time,  by  the  issue 
at  par  of  new  stock  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, Mr.  Baker  acquired  22,041  additional 
shares,  so  that  he  should  have  a  total  of 
more  than  77,000  shares.  Lackawanna 
Railroad  stock  has  a  par  value  of  $50.     It 
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A  water -jacketed  fuel 
magazine  and  sloping 
grates  enable  Spencer 
Heaters  to  burn  cheap 
coals  and  reduce  heating 

costs  ONE-THIRD  to 
ONE-HALF. 

In  ordinary  winter  weather,  the  magazine  requires  filling  but  once  a  day 
and  never  more  than  twice.  The  sloping  grates  insure  even  depth  of  fire 
and  perfect  combustion.     These  features  enable 

SpencerSSHeaters 

to  successfully  burn  the  small,  cheap  sizes  of  hard  coal,  such  as  No.  1  Buck- 
wheat and  certain  inexpensive  Southern  and  Western  coals. 


Magazine   Feed  of 

the  Sectional 
Hot  Water  Heater 


As  the  "Spencer"  requires  no 
more  tons  of  these  cheap  fuels  than 
ordinary  heaters  do  of  the  larger  ex- 
pensive sizes,  the  saving  in  coal  bills 
is  apparent. 

Thousands  of  owners  are  cutting 
their  heating  costs   30%   to  50%, 
some    with    "Spencers"     installed 
20  years  ago. 

For  apartments,  flats,  green- 
Secthnal  houses,  etc.,  the 
Hea™ater    "Spencer"  is  THE 


heater,  not  only  for  its  remarkable 
economy,  but  because  it  maintains 
heat  all  night  without  attention.  In 
residences,  the  "Spencer"  relieves 
the  "women  folks"  of  heater 
care. 

Our  complete  catalog  fully 
describes  the  "Spencer's"  advan- 
tages. With  it,  we  will  send  a 
booklet  giving  the  experiences  of 
numerous  "Spencer"  owners. 
You  need  both  to  help  you  decide 
the  important  heater  question. 


SPENCER 

HEATER 

COMPANY 

800  People's  Nat. 

Bank  Building, 

Scranton,  Pa. 


SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 

800  People's  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Scranton,   P 

Branch  Offices — New  York  City,  sol  Fifth  Ave.. 
Cor.  42nd  St.;    Chicago,     187    N.    Dearborn    St 
Philadelphia,    Morris    Bldg.;    Boston,    70    Milk 
St.;    St.  Louis,  1407  Olive  St.;    Detroit,  Ford 
Bldg.;    Buffalo,  1377  MainSt.;    Minneapolis, 
Plymouth  Bldg.;   Denver,   523  Seventeenth 

St.;  Des  Moines,  Observatory  Bldg.;  /  I  am  interested  in  reduc 
Seattle, Wash. ,2iiHope  Bldg.;  Spokane,  /  ing  heating  costs.  Please 
Wash.,  Old  National  Bldg.  /   mail  your  books  free. 

Canadian     Sales    Representa- 
tives— The  Waldon  Co.:  Win- 
nipeg,    92    Princess    St  '      *      Name. 
Toronto,    Lumsden 
uilding. 

r    Address. 


My  heating  contractor.. 


THE  OHIO 
"M"    for  artifi- 
cial   or    natural 

pas  $29 

"A"  for  acety- 
lene gas $32 

THE  DAYTON 
"  C  "  for  gaso- 
line   $38 

All 
f.  o.  b.   Dayton 


For  Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  any 
temperature  and  always  ready 
is  given  by  the 

jk55^        Ohio 
\M    MVater  Heater 

Safe — no  dangerous 
flue  or  condensa- 
tion pipes.  Water 
and  gas  attach- 
ments only  are  nec- 
essary. Can  be  set 
in  any  place.  Light 
heater;  hot  water 
flows  instantly.  Saves  time,  heat 
and  expense.  Always  ready  for  all 
requirements.  Used  alone  or  auxil- 
iary to  storage  tank. 
Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particulars 
McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  1st  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


KEYLESS  PADLOCK 

No  more  lost-key  troubles.  No  buttons  to  fumble. 
Just  turn  knob  as  directed.  40,000  combinations 
possible.  No  one  can  open  yours  but  you.  Oper- 
ated as  easily  in  dark  as  in  light 

AGENTS     MAKING   10°   PER  CENT   PROFIT.      Sells 

■    on  sight  in  city  or  country.     Write  today 

for  terms  of  free  samples.      A  postal  card  will  do. 

Address,  Victor  Specialty  Co.,  55  Cook  Si,  Canton,  Ohio 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

ByJno.  Williams,  Inc.  BronzeFoundry,538West27thSt., New  York 

Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 

The  Saybrook  "SBS"  Ventilator 

.  Will  give  you  abundant  ven- 
^  til  at  ion  without  d  irect 
'(.  draft.  For  your  office  or 
home  it  is  the  most  efficient 
health  insurance  you  can 
purchase.  Fits  any  window 
and  instantly  installed. 
Write  for  Circular  today. 

THE  CHAPMAN  BROS.  CO. 

SAYBROOK  POINT,  CONN. 
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Soil  Foods 

A  country  physician,  whose  hobby  is  gardening, 
impresses  his  neighbors  by  his  remarkable  success.  His 
flowers  and  vegetables  excel  all  others  thereabouts. 

"Doctor,"  said  a  neighbor  one  day,  "tell  me  the 
secret  of  your  remarkable  garden  success." 

"It  is  easy, "  the  medical  man  replied.  "I  have 
applied  the  same  principles  to  the  soil  as  I  would  to  a 
patient.  First  I  had  the  earth  diagnosed — analyzed  to 
find  out  what  was  lacking,  consequently  what  treat- 
ment it  needed.  Then  I  fed  it  the  needed  food  to 
build  it  up.  I  did  not  apply  chemicals  which  stimu- 
late plants  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  but  I  gave  it 
those  fertilizers  which  are  rich  in  humus." 

A  library  could  be  written  on  the  subject  of  fertili- 
zation. The  feeding  of  correct  foods  to  the  soil  is  as 
vital  as  the  feeding  of  nourishing  foods  to  the  human 
system.  Two  aspects  of  the  soil  should  be  studied: 
First  the  physical — its  texture,  substance,  and  condi- 
tion. Clays  and  hard-pans  require  elements  which  will 
make  them  friable.  Loose  sandy  soils  need  foods 
which  will  enable  them  to  hold  moisture.  Second, 
the  chemical  aspect  of  the  soil,  which  involves  a 
knowledge  of  fertilizers.  This  is  best  determined  by 
analysis.  If  your  soil  is  sour,  it  must  be  sweetened  by 
lime.  If  deficient  in  humus,  this  necessity  must  be 
supplied.  Barnyard  manure  is  recognized  as  the  chief 
contributor  of  humus,  provided  it  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion when  applied.  However,  unless  thoroughly  rotted, 
it  is  al  most  certain  to  impart  weed  seeds.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  secure  and  disagreeable  when  applied.  Happily 
there  are  now  on  the  market  a  number  of  humus- 
supplying  preparations,  dried  animal  manures,  etc., 
which  are  wholesome  soil  foods,  inexpensive,  and  un- 
objectionable. Every  owner  of  a  garden  or  an  estate 
should  investigate  these  and  order  a  sufficient  supply 
for  early  application. 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 


If  you  want  information 
on  soil  foods,  w  rite  us. 
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Get 
Your 
Free  Copy 
TO-DAY 


MICH  ELLS 
SEED  BOOK 


Just  the  book  you 
would  expect  from  a 
house  built    by   cour- 
teous, helpful  service. 
2  24  pages — profusely  illustrated. 
M  any  cutsin  natural colors.  Tells 
when — what — and  how  to  plant. 
Shows  in  natural   color    and    size 
t  lie  beautiful  claret-colored  flower- 
spikes  of  the  wonderful 

Everblooming 
Butterfly  Bush 

Introduced   by  us  three  years  ago; 
has  proved  its  hardiness,  fragrance 
and  rare  beauty  the  country  over. 
A  single  plant  perfumes  a  whole  gar- 
den from  June  till  frost  flies.     Draws 
the     butterflies     from     all    around. 
Ideal  flower  tor  cutting. 
Young   hardy    plants,    which     will 
bloom    profusely  this   season  and 
each    year    thereafter,    ready     for 
shipment   April    15th.      50c  each 
(postpaid)  ;    3   for    Jl.25;    $5.00 
per  dozen. 

Get  that  helpful  catalog  today 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO. 

519  Market  St.,  Phlla. 


A  dollar's  worth  of 
Seeds  «m*  Helpful  Catalog 


The  largest  d-ihlu  giowcfi  in  the  world  want 
every  copy  oi  the  hunted  edition  of  their 
h.iiidsomr.  nc«  catalog  to  (fo  to  a  known 
flower  lover.  To  avoid  curiosity  inquiries, 
they  offer  13  packets  ol  fine  seeds,  worth 
I  more  than  a  dollar,  U>r  IS  cents.  One  pa<  led 
ol  finest  varietiei  of  Double  Dahlia ■ 
fBm  .——  (mixed):  Cactus  Dahlias  (routed);  Single 
I  /  j^"^^kT  Dahlias  (mixed* ;  new  dw.iri  Cosmos  "I  >.iun" 
k  /  Trul  ti    Asters;    double  Larkspur 

*J/   "  Rocket* ' ;  <hou/-  mixed   Nasturtiums;  Verbena; 

A    Zinnia;  new  Marigolds;  Scarlet  Sage;  and  Cockscomb  and 
\( A  Cornflower.  'intumsty  till j> 

1^  prepaid  [01  !  i    (send  stamps  otscotn). 

^r  The  supply  Is  limited — act  at  once  I 

DAVID  HERBERT  A  SON,  Box  901,  ATCO,  N.  J. 


- 


Lb  now  quoted  in  New  York  at  .*>*»12  on  the 

*HH>  share  liasis.  Mr.  Baker's  railroad 
stock  would  therefore  now  l>e  worth  some- 
what more  than  S15.000.000,  while  his  ooal 
stock  is  worth  about  11,500,000.  Next  after 
him.  the  largest  Lackawanna  stockholder 
i-  William  K.  Vanderhilt,  with  65,000 
shares  of  railroad  stock,  worth  nearly 
1 1  1 .000.000,  and  9,000  shares  of  the  coal 
company  stock,  worth  aboul   SI, 350,000. 

Following  is  a  list  of  holders  of  1,000 
shares  or  more  of  Lackawanna  Railroad 
stock,  their  holdings  of  coal  company  stock- 
being  also  given: 

Railroad  Coal  Co. 
($50  shares)      ($50  shares) 
Jan.  10,  '13      Dec.  31,  '12 

Georee  F.  Baker 56,123  10,000 

W.  K.  Vanderhilt 40,000  9,000 

Kahnestock  &  Co 14,785  3,388 

Eugene  Higgins 14,663  3,188 

Moses  Taylor  Tyne 14,270  3,566 

Amos  F.  Eno 13,000  2,920 

Estate  Frank  Work 1 1,500  2,500 

Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co 10,005  1,500 

Trustee  for  Kate  W.  Winthrop 9.775  2,200 

Trustee  for  H.  A.  C.  Taylor 9,775  2,200 

Trustee  u  w  Henrv  Graves 9,100  1,975 

Wm.  H.  Moore 7,705  1,675 

Josephine  Brooks 7,533  2,263 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor 7,141  1,553 

F.  W.  Vanderhilt 6,900  1,500 

Cent.  Trust  Co.,  trus.  Higgins  heirs. .  6,670  

George  Bluraenthal 6,644  2,324 

John  F.  Talmage 6,400  1,800 

Maud  H.  Pyne 5,750  1,250 

Thos.  J.  Mumford 5,000  2,200 

Florence  A.  V.  Twombly 5  000  1,000 

C.  Ledyard  Blair 4,954  1,000 

Continental  Insurance  Co 4,800  585 

Fidelitv-Phenix  Fire  Ins 4,700  1,165 

Fred  E.  Lewis 4,621  1,004 

P.P.Lewis 4,621  1,004 

Catharine  T.  Moulton 4,621  1,004 

F.  J.  Lovatt 4,600  1,000 

H.  C.  Fahnestock 4,350  2,250 

Stephen  Sanford 4,130  898 

Jos.  Pulitzer,  dec 4,000  1,250 

John  H.  &  Rob.  F.  Ballantine,  dec   .  3,680 

Daniel  Edwards,  dec 3,450  750 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  trustee 

u  w  Hoaeland  will 3,450  750 

John  B.  Manning 2,985  562 

Henry  A.  C.  Taylor 2,943  640 

James  H.  Moore 2,530  550 

Archibald  D.  Russell 2,530  26 

Marion  P.  Brookman 2,459  535 

J.  J.  Corning 2,400  500 

F.  Bourne 2,300  500 

E.  R.  Holden 2,300  500 

J.  Kennedy  Tod  &  Co 2,300 

G.  C.  Taylor,  dec 2,200  550 

Moore  &  Schley 2,200 

Trustees  Samuel  Sloan  Estate 2,113  527 

Bernis  L.  Woodmansee 2,085  475 

John  Magee 2,078  100 

R.  A.  Cartwright 2,070  

Atlantic  Mutual  Ins.  Co 2,070  450 

Dominick  &  Dominick 2,000 

Roswell  Eldridge 2,000  400 

\V.  H.  Herriman 1,840  400 

David  Mahanv 1,840  400 

Ellen  M.  Mittendorf 1,840  400 

Edwin  Gibbs 1,762  384 

Maria  De  Witt  Jesup 1,725  375 

Ferris  S.  Thompson 1,725  550 

Marion  B.  Carhart 1,704  371 

Henry  Graves,  Jr 1,600  250 

Trustee  Estate  M.  0.  Roberts 1,600 

William  Rockefeller 1,550  250 

Jean  Van  Nest  Foster 1,540  400 

Anna  Van  Nest  Gambrill 1,540  400 

C.  W.  Darkness 1,500  150 

M.  Bayard  Brown 1,500  300 

George  W.  Quintan) 1,495  325 

Isaac  V.  Brokaw 1,400  

Wm.  Gillilan l.Mi  300 

James  Stillman 1,380  200 

VY.  II.  Mairs 1,380  300 

Firemen's  Ins.  Co.,  Newark 1,380  300 

Ravmond  Hoagland 1,265  275 

Lillian  T.  Mitchell 1,266  275 

Joseph  T.  Tower              1,265  175 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 1,209  263 

Palmer  4  Co                          1,200  150 

Trustees Girard  luster  Estate 1,200 

Mary  Van  Nest  Jackson 1,195  325 

George  8.  Bowdoin,  dec 1,150  250 

Anthony  N.  Brady  1,150  125 

Chapman  4  Seaman  1,160  200 

De  Perinet  Carmen  Terry 1,150  250 

Abigail  A.  Goainger           1,150  250 

Trustees  u  «  AHemenway I  150  8i 

Mi     i     I).  Hunt     1,150  250 

A.la  8.  Moore      1,150  250 

i  B.  Perry   1,150  250 

T.  H.  Talmage,  dec 1,160  250 

Henrj  C.  Tinker  1,160  250 

A.  C.  Zabriskie      1,160  250 

Keech,  Loen  A  Co 1,148  151 

W.  I).  Blauvell              1,035 

David  M.  Look  i.iiiHi  l.uon 

I  nion  Trod  Co...  ,1,000 

Lackawana    railroad    stork    was   quoted 


Orchid- 
Flowering 
Sweet  Peas 


A  Quarter  Pound 
for  a  Quarter  Dollar 

THIS  offer  contains  the  finest  mixture  of 
named  Spencer  varieties,  oil  carefully  se- 
lected, ranging  from  purest  white  to  dark- 
est crimson. 

These  Spencer  varieties  are  rightly  termed 
"Orchid-Flowering,"  owing  to  their  size,  color, 
and  the:r  lovely  frilled  and  Muted  flowers— often 
four  to  a  stem. 

In  our  GARDEN  GUIDE  there  are  fourteen 
pages  devoted  to  Sweet  Peas,  and  valuable 
cultural  suggestions  by  an  expert  Sweet  Pea 
grower. 

It  is  also  a  complete  catalog  of  BODDING- 
TON'S  QUALITY  SEEDS.  BULBS  and 
ROSES. 

This  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  gardening  hints. 

Where  shall  we  send  the  Sweet  Peas  and  the 
Guide?  The  Guide  is  free.  Send  a  post-card 
for  one  today. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington,     332  West  14th  St. 
New  York 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6  Hardy  Everblooming  /^  P" 
T\  On  their  own  roots.       w    B^tf 

l\  fiQPCALL  will  bloom    f  .Zm 
AlUtJVkJ     THIS  SUMMER       g^%J 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 

Etolle  de  France,  Dazzling  Crimson 

Blumenschmldt,  Yellow  and  Pink 

Etolle  de  Lyon,  Golden  Yellow 

Bessie  Brown,  Delicate  Blush 

White  Bougere.  Snow  Wh. 

Mamie,  Grandest  Pink 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

8  Carnations, the''Divine.  | 
Flower,  "all  colors.  2Jc. 

6  Prize- Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums,  -    -    25c. 

6  Beautiful  Coleus     -     -     -     -     .    25c. 

3  Flowering  Cannes      -    -    -    .    25c! 

3  Choice  Double  Dahlias,  -    -    -    25c! 

3  Choice  Hardy  Iris,       ....    25c. 
10  Lovely  Gladioli,      -    -    .    .    .    25c.  i 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants.      -     -     -     25c. 
15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  alldifferent,  25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post  PeJd.TuTrantee 
satisfaction i      Once  a  customer,  always  one.     Cslaloe  Free 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  84   Springfield,  Ohio 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.     Plnnt  Hill  F.\  er» 
.     We  ore  evergreen  -jwi  i   )i-t». 

not  only  ingrowing  but  in  planting  :ui  i?- 
in-  effects,  Pricae  lowest — quality c<  n- 
Milereil.  Don't  ri.-k  failure— Get  Hill's 
Free  Evergreen  Book.  Write  today. 
Expert  advice  free. 

D.   HILL  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 
XverKreen   Specialists.  263  Cedar  St.,   Dundee,    111. 


i  PLANT  THE 
I  SEED  TAPE! 


IT'S  THE  SCIENTIFIC  WAY 
Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Just  unwind  American  Seed  Tape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  Inside  paper 
tape  and  fastened  with  rIiic  fertilizer.  Insures  a  quick, 
sturdy  growth,  because  the  paper  attracts  moisture  to 
the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  week  earlier  than 
planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing;  means  no  seed 
wast.. I  no  thinning  OOt.  You  save  time  and  back  break - 
infflaboT. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  50  ft.  each  of  White  and  Red 
Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Lettuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach, Beet,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  500 
ft.  in  all.     Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  package 
Send  the  dollar  now.       NO    AGENTS. 

AMERICAN  SEED  TAPE  CO. 

1614  Walnut  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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in  New  York  on   March  5,  at  S395  bid. 

Beinj?  a  $50  par  stock,  this  price  should 
be  made  $197.50,  provided  one  is  to 
arrive  at  the  value  of  any  of  the  above 
holdings. 

ERIE'S  FORTHCOMING  BIG  MORTGAGE 
AND  THE  DIVIDEND  PROMISES 

Financial  interests  still  have  under  dis- 
cussion the  Erie  Railroad's  plan  of  issuing 
a  huge  general  mortgage,  with  a  view  to  re- 
funding  through  it  all  the  road's  existing 
obligations  and  providing  in  addition  a  large 
.inn  for  betterments.  The  Erie  has  $12,- 
500,000  in  gold  notes  that  mature  on 
April  8,  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  it 
would  be  possible  to  take  care  of  them 
through  the  proposed  mortgage.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  complete  in  time  the  arrangements 
for  the  mortgage,  the  gold  notes  are  tempo- 
rarily to  be  taken  care  of  by  other  means. 
It  is  believed  that  the  big  general  mortgage 
will  be  brought  into  final  shape  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  begin  issues  under  it  some- 
time late  in  the  present  year.  The  origi- 
nal intention  was  to  make  this  mortgage 
one  for  $500,000,000.  That  sum  would 
not  only  have  refunded  at  maturity  all 
the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Erie, 
but  would  have  left  on  hand  a  wide 
margin  of  available  means  for  future 
expenditures. 

Doubt  arose,  however,  as  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  so  large  a  mortgage  being  necessary. 
Present  opinion  favors  limiting  the 
amount  to  $300,000,000.  This  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
the  company's  present  funded  obligations 
(which  amount  to  $233,000,000)  and  still 
leave  $67,000,000  available  for  sale  when 
repairs  and  betterments  are  demanded. 
It  is  declared  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  a  successful  carrying  out  of  this  plan 
will  "eliminate  one  of  the  biggest  handi- 
caps the  Erie  has  been  working  under  for 
the  past  decade."  The  physical  short- 
comings of  the  road  have,  meanwhile  been 
corrected,  the  property  being  now  "stand- 
ard" in  every  respect. 

Stockholders  who  have  patiently  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  contributed  to  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  all  returns  from  their 
equities  in  the  property  "can  reasonably 
look  in  the  near  future  for  their  long- 
delayed  reward."  Bankers  are  already 
talking  of  a  brighter  outlook  for  them. 
With  the  completion  of  plans  for  the  new 
mortgage  the  time  will  have  arrived  when, 
in  the  view  of  certain  bankers,  the  Erie 
can  adopt  as  its  policy  that  which  was  long 
ago  made  famous  by  the  Pennsylvania — 
"a  dollar  for  dividends  and  a  dollar  for  the 
property  out  of  surplus  earnings."  The 
outlook  for  such  a  policy,  according  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  already  good. 
Last  year  the  Erie  earned  above  all 
charges  $6,682,000.  If  the  "  dollar-for-dol- 
lar"  basis  had  been  applied  to  these  earn- 
ings, there  would  have  been  available  from 
surplus  the  sum  of  $3,341,400,  with  which 
to  have  paid  4  per  cent,  on  both 
classes  of  preferred  and  nearly  1  per  cent. 
on  the  common.  During  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  Erie  has  not  done  as  well  as  in  the 
former  fiscal  year,  but  it  earned  a  surplus 
of  over  $5,000,000.  The  outlook  for  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  will  be  fair  enough 
should  the  petition  for  increased  rates  be 
granted. 


Paper  Shell  Pecan  and 
English  Walnut 


for  Zero  Climates 


Mantura  Pecan 

i  act  ual  size 

EXQUISITELY  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  LAWN,  DRIVEWAY  AND  STREET 
It  standi  to  reason  that  trees  grown  at  the  43rd  Parallel  of  latitude 

close  to  the  Canadian  Border,  with  winter  temperature  far 

below  zero,  must  possess  rugged  vitality.    No  others  could  sui    ive. 

You  may  plant  our  acclimated  Pecans,  budded  with  bearing  wood,  from  northern 
grown  trees,  on  northern  grown  seedlings,  raised  from  northern  grown  nuts,  with 
the  same  assuranee  as  Apple  trees. 

Our  home  grown  English  Walnuts,  from  home  grown  seed,  are  safer  to  plant 
than  peach  trees. 
We  are  pioneers  in  the  dissemination  of  hardy  nut  trees  for  successful  plant- 
ing in  northern  states.     Our  statements  and  assurances  are  based  upon  our  own  experi- 
ence, and  our  Fifty  years  in  business  is  our  guarantee  that  we  know  our  business. 


SOBER  PARAGON 


MAMMOTH 
SWEET  CHESTNUT 


One  crop  brought  $30,  000.     Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure  or  for  decoration — plant  a 
thousand  trees  or  a  single  one.     A  safe  tree  to  plant  in  zero  climates,  or  in  hot  climates.     Suc- 
ceeds in  drought,  in  frost,  in  poor  soil  and  upon  steep  hillsides     the  roughest  of  lands. 
Every  tree  we  ship  this  spring  bore  chestnuts  last  season,  i 


%  actual  size 
Cavers  h  50c.  piece 


RANERE  Everbearing  Raspberry 

Luscious,  sugary,  blight  crimson  berries  every  day  from  June 
till  November.     The  strong  plants  offered  j«u  tm  planting  this 
Spring  will  supply  your  table  thisseason.  So  profitable  it  is  called 
the  "Mortgage  Litter."      strung  grower -succeeds  in  .my  soil. 
Our   IQ14    Catalogue  and    Planting    Guide    in- 
cludes Nut  Culture  in  the  North,  tells  you  how, 
when  and  where  to  plant.    Mailed  Free  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  n.y! 

Glenwood  Nursery,  Established  1866 


Satisfies 
"That's  all" 


actllft]  si; 
rs  a  25c.  t 


Cove 
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THE  amateur  will  find  just 
the  information  needed  to 
make  his  garden  a  success  — 
over  one  hundred  clear,  con- 
cise, dependable,  cultural  in- 
structions for  growing  almost 
every  flower  and  vegetable 
worth  bothering  with. 

The  list  of  worthy  novelties  and 
old  favorites  is  complete  and  de- 
pendable. Especially  important 
are  the  sections  devoted  to  Roses 
and  Dahlias.  The  collection  of 
Hardy  Perennials  is  the  largest  in 
America.  Selected  strains  of  stand- 
ard vegetables  and  flowers. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning 
this  magazine. 


fDltEKR'SSUFEHU  ASTERS 

-The  finest  strain,    either 

'for    garden    decoration    or 

]  cutting.       Packets     contain 

^  enough  seed  to  produce  more 

f  than    one    hundred    plants. 

'Made    up  of   eight   beautiful 

f  colors.     Ten  cents  per  packet. 

'  DREER'S       GARDEN        BOOK 

r  with  each  order. 


Get    Nelson's 
Nursery  Book 

"Nelson's  Trees  and  Shrubs f 
Landscapes  Without  Waiting,' 
our  illustrated  book,  shows  how  to  beau- 
tify your  grounds  most  effectively. 

Save  Years  of  Waiting 

With  our  big  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  we 
give  you  a  completed  landscape  at  once. 
The  book  tells  how  we  do  it.    Free  to 
all  who  plan  to  plant  this  year. 

Swain  Nelson  &   Sons  Co. 

783  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Sample  Pkts. 
of  Flower 


FREE 


iHenryA.Dreer 

1714  Chestnut  St.Phila. 


1  Pkl.  Sweat  Pen.  Finest  Mixed. 

1  Pkt.  Asters,  McGregor's   Mixture. 

1  Pkl.  Fancy  Ptnsies,  Gorgeous. 

1  Pkl.  Summer  Cypress,  Burning  Bush. 

1  Pkt.  Peony  Poppies,   Best  Double. 

1  Pkt.  Clove  Pinks,  Spicy  Fragrance. 

1  Pkt.  Sweet  Alyssum,AlwaysBIooms. 

1  Pkt.  Mignonette,  An  Old  Favorite. 

1  Pkt.  Candytuft.  Red,  Pink,  White 

1  Pkt.  Larkspur, Exquisitely  Colored. 
Send  lOo  to  pay  packing,  postage,  etc, 
and  we  will  mail  these  10  pkts.  selected 
seeds  with  full  instructions,  in  a  20o 
rebate  envelope  wbiob  gives  you  more  , 
than  the  seeds  free.         -~ -^-^^        S 

XKJft  CATALOG  FREE 

OVER  200  FLOWERS  IN  COLORS. 
The  greatest  catalog  ever  printed. 
Send  lOo  to  cover  packing,  postage,  etc., 
and  we  will  send  the  10  packets  of  Seed, 
the  20o  rebate  envelope  and  Speoial  Bar 
gain  Catalog.    SEND  TODAY, 

The  McGregor  Bros.  Co., 
Box  301     Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  182  Pages  for  1914 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-  QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to   Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Set  your  mind  at  rest  about  your  trees.  Expert  examinations  without 
charge.  If  your  trees  need  no  attention,  you  want  to  know  it:  if  they  do,  you 
ought  to  know  it.  Winter  storms  may  have  started  serious  trouble.  Davey 
Tree  Surgeons  only  are  good  enough  for  the  17.  S.  Government. 

If  you  want  real  Tree  Surgery,  it  must  be  Davey  Tree  Surgery.  Representatives 
carrying  credentials  available  everywhere.     Write  today  for  beautiiul  free  book. 

THE    DAVEY    TREE    EXPERT    CO.,  Inc. 

334  ELM  STREET,  KENT,  OHIO 
Branches,  -with    Telephone   Connections:     New    York, 
Chicago.  Montreal,  San  Francisco. 


Philadelphia, 
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Library  Case 


Make  Youp  Home 

Just  A  Little  Better 

Not  necessarily  because  of  heav- 
ier expenditures — but  because  <>t 
happier  selections. 

Library  Cases 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional — 
But  They  Are 

They  are  made  especially  for 
your  home,  and  will  harmonize 
with  the  re^t  of  your  furniture. 

Made  in  period  styles — Shera- 
ton. Colonial,  Artcraft,  Chippen- 
dale. Mission  and  Old  English. 

Send  for  our  new  illustrated 
style  book  containing  some  inter- 
est ing  facts  about  homes  and  their 
furnishing,  by  William  Morris. 
Sent  anywhere  for  the  asking. 

The    Macep    Co. ,    ] '526    Division 
Ave.    S.  /,'. .  (i rand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Old  English 
j  With  Desk 


They  Make   Good 
Eating 

IT  was  Grover  Cleveland  who  made  the  following 
observation    now    famous    by    reason   of  much 
repetition:  "If  we   only   had   some   EGGS,   we 
could  have  HAM  and  EGGS     if  we  only  had  some 

Virginia  Hams," 

grown  in  a  region  propitious  to  pigs  and  shipped 
direct  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
^Virginia  Hams  are  extra  flavorsome  and  delec- 
table, because  of  the  care  and  attention  given  the 
various  processes  of  preparation.  They  are  nicely 
trimmed  and  smoked  with  hickory-wood. 
<|These  Hams  are  strictly  home-grown,  carved  out 
of  fat,  healthy  porkers,  whose  every  whim  has  been 
cateied  to  with  care  and  exactitude.  Lindsey'spets 
know  what  high  living  is,  if  ever  pigs  did  in  this 
world. 

«JEight  to  eighteen  pound  Hams,  each  Thirty  Cents 
per  pound.  F.  O.  B.,  Kural  Retreat,  remittance  with 
older. 

<JWe  are  accorded  a  reliable  rating  by  the  mercan- 
tile agencies.      Look  us  up! 

W       S       I     IND^F   V  RURAL  RETREAT 

vv  .     o.     i-  1  IN   U  O  H.    1  VIRGINIA 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  LOUISIANA 
SUGAR-PLANTERS 

It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  the  \<  w 
York  Times  Annalist  that  sugar-cane  farm- 
ers in  Louisiana,  "very  much  wroughl  up 
over  the  new  tariff  situation."  arc  pre- 
paring to  "make  radical  changes  in  their 
agricultural    methods    to    meet    it."      Some 

talk  of  abandoning  altogether  the  growth 

of  cane;  others  intend  to  reduce  their  cane 
acreage  and  grow  other  crops.  In  any  case. 
there  must  be  some  reduction  in  the  aggre- 
gate output  of  cane-SUgar  from  Louisiana, 
("lose  observers  are  cited  as  believing  the 
change  will  ultimately  be  economically 
beneficial,  since  it  will  "force  planters  into 
more  progressive  methods."  H.  M.  Mayo, 
who  has  charge  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment work  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  recently  said  on 
this  subject: 

"The  supremacy  of  Louisiana  as  a  sugar- 
producing  State  is  undoubtedly  menaced, 
and  the  fear  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  best-informed  planters  and 
others  that  we  can  not  compete  with  foreign 
sugars,  produced  as  they  are  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  tropical  conditions 
and  cheap  labor. 

"However,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
effect  of  these  conditions  may  be  over- 
estimated and  that  we  may  be  able  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  and  sirups  despite 
free  products,  even  tho  the  narrow  margin 
of  profit  require  the  introduction  of  new 
methods — not  as  to  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction particularly,  but  in  the  attitude 
of  the  farmer  toward  diversification  in 
general. 

"In  our  discussions  at  the  several  sugar 
towns  it  was  evident  that  the  one-crop 
idea  is  rapidly  being  succeeded  by  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  farmer,  to  be 
successful,  must  develop  along  lines  of 
general  farming — that  is,  he  must  produce 
the  things  he  consumes,  the  products  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  and 
his  farm  stock,  if  he  may  hope  to  prosper 
and  assist  in  the  prosperity  of  his  section 
and  State. 

"One  crop,  be  it  cane,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
or  cotton,  can  not  build  to  a  permanent 
development.  The  history  of  the  one-crop 
States  demonstrates  this,  and  we  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  diversification  is 
the  key-note  of  success.  The  farmer  can 
not  afford  to  depend  on  a  single  product, 
and  particularly  in  a  State  like  Louisiana, 
where  nature  has  been  so  kind  and  where 
soil  fertility  has  demonstrated  the  capabil- 
ity of  our  lands  in  practically  all  lines  of 
agricultural  effort.  We  can  grow  all  crops 
save  the  Northern  grains,  and  grow  them 
well. 

"If  we  cultivate  cane  it  should  be  as  a 
profit  crop,  the  planter  paying  the  expenses 
of  his  farm  out  of  the  by-products,  which 
should  include  the  growing  of  other  staples 
and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs  on  an 
intensive  scale.  This  should  also  include  a 
recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  establishment  of  central 
creameries  for  butter   production.     Even 

in  a  country  producing,  as  this  does,  excel- 
lent pasturage,  the  establishment  of  silos 
is  a  necessity, and,  too.  the  growing  of  ensi- 
lage crops  peas,  corn,  mflo  maise.  kalir 
corn,  lespede/.a,  sorghum,  and.  as  some  of 
our  fanners  have  demonstrated,  the  utili- 
zation of  cane  tops.  The  silo  is  coming  to 
.  and  we  should  hasten  the  coming. 
With    it    one    acre    will    support    a    cow    or 

steer  for  nearly  600  days,  with  the  addition 

of  concentrates  and   roughage." 
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To  those 
who  use 
a  pen  only 
occasional 
ly,  Esterbrook 
Pens  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  satisfactory 
assistant;  to  those  who 
write  constantly,  an  in 
valuable  ally  and  friend. 

Backed  by  a  half-century's 
reputation. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
New  York  Camden,  N.  J. 


J7sk  your  stationer 


KELLERSTRASS  POULTRY  BOO 


r  our  Free  Poultry    PI)  TJ  T? 

Root  and  Catalog.  Valua-  f  |\Liti 

hie  information  for  every 
poultry  raiser.  Contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  world  famous  "Peggy" — the 
$10,000  Hen— and  tells  you  all  iboul  the 
greal  Kollerstrass  Plant  and  the  price  of 
stock  and  ejrgs.  Send  your  name  and 
address  today, 

REIXEBSTRASS  POrt.TRT  FIRM 
7014  ITeitnort  Road,     Kan*a>ntv.  Mo. 


Nofunnier  hit  of  typical  American  humorhasever 
been  wiitten  than  this  convulsing  tale  of  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  *'back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trip.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  Newkirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
original  and  entertaining  as  his  literary  method. 

Thomas  W.  I.awson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
lung-tearine.  side-splitting.  ...  I  hyatei  i*  ked,  rolled 
over  the  library  rug,  and  in  my  awful  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate  " 

"I  think  your  book  splendid.  .  .  .  You  have  a  spon- 
taneous style  that  is  admirable," eaj  a  Wall  Mason. 

"I  sat  last  night  and  read  your  book  and  laughed 
and  laffed  and  farted  and  guffawed  and  not  up  and 
yelled  from  pure  joy.  It  is  my  idea  of  an  untlawed 
gem." — George  Fitch. 

Price  75c:  postpaid  80c 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Australia 

from  a 
Woman's 
Point  of 
View 


This     new 

book    by  Miss 

Jessie     Ackermann, 

F.R.S.G.S.,  is  the  first 

on   Australia  written  by  a 

woman.    It  deals   more  espe- 


cially with  the  women  of  the 
country  and  what  they  are  doing  with 
the  enlarged  powers  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  In  order  properly  to  pre- 
sent the  subject,  the  author  outlines  briefly  the 
natural,  political,  industrial,  social,  religious, 
and  home  settings  in  which  the  women  of 
Australia  live,  move  and  have  their 
being  as  equal  citizens  with  men. 
Illustrated     with     64    plates.         ^f  Of 

$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62     ,^^         Special 

Value  to  all 

Funk  &  Wagnalls       ^^  ,     .  ,  . 

Company 
New        York 


Woman  Suffrage 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  577) 

enabled  to  put  on  its  roads  $600  worth  of 
labor  a  day  for  $149.67  a  day. 

Colorado's  scenic  resources  enabled  its 
oonvict  gangs  to  build  the  Sky  Line  Drive, 
a  huge  corkscrew  of  a  road  which  winds  mil 
of  Canon  City  along  a  narrow,  tortuous 
hogback,  climbs  ;>,">()()  feet  in  seven  miles, 
and  ends  at  a  dizzy  point  among  the  peaks. 
There  one  may  stand  at  the  brink  of  a  sheer 
precipice  which  drops  3,000  feet  to  the  Den- 
\  cr  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad's  hanging  bridge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Royal  Gorge. 

When  the  Sky  Line  Drive  was  formally 
opened,  700  convicts  (all  except  the  incor- 
rigibles)  were  lined  up,  unguarded,  along 
the  drive.  Clad  in  their  penitentiary  blue 
and  adorned  with  badges  bearing  the  words 
"Reception  Committee,"  they  received 
Governor  Shafroth  and  his  staff.  The  Sky 
Line  Drive  has  become  one  of  the  sights  of 
Colorado.  Convicts  built  it  for  $6,400; 
by  private  contract  the  cost  would  have 
exceeded  $45,000. 

Inside  its  walls,  the  Colorado  peniten- 
tiary presents  an  equally  interesting 
situation. 

When  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  in 
March,  1909,  he  found  500  idle  convicts, 
seventeen  of  whom  were  insane.  There 
were  guards  who  swore  at  convicts,  spies 
who  peeped  into  cells  at  night,  whips  for 
flogging  men,  convicts  sleeping  two  in  a 
cell,  and  unsanitary  conditions  generally. 
The  new  warden  abolished  all  of  these 
evils  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Free  Press 
goes  on: 

He  forbade  overseers  to  swear  at  the 
convicts  on  any  provocation  whatever.  He 
relegated  the  zebra  suits  to  the  incorri- 
gibles.  "Every  newcomer  I  shall  clothe  in 
blue,"  he  said,  "unless  he  proves  himself 
deserving  of  stripes." 

He  instituted  audiences  one  Sunday 
morning  each  month,  at  which  any  convict 
is  allowed  to  write  his  name  on  a  slip,  file 
into  the  warden's  office,  see  the  warden 
alone,  and  file  out.  His  convicts  soon 
learned  that  audiences  were  not  intended 
for  fawning  and  petty  talebearing,  and 
knives  were  laid  on  the  warden's  desk  by 
convicts  who  had  been  willing  for  revenge 
to  give  up  every  hope  of  freedom. 

He  opened  the  dungeons,  and  among 
other  untamables  he  found  Tom,  an  Irish- 
man, whose  backbone  had  not  been  broken 
by  every  conceivable  form  of  modern 
prison  torment  from  flogging  and  bed- 
mating  with  a  negro  to  the  dungeon  itself. 

Then  he  set  his  convicts  at  work,  and, 
exclusive  of  road-building,  this  is  what 
they  did  in  the  years  1909  and  1910: 
Built  for  $16,059.45  a  modern  $75,000  hos- 
pital building,  measuring  138  by  48  feet, 
containing  every  hospital  necessity  from 
sun-parlor  to  morgue,  and  designed  by 
Francisco,  No.  6,515,  a  life-termer,  who  had 
learned  all  his  architecture  at  the  peni- 
tentiary; laid  8,539  square  feet  of  cement 
floor  in  the  prison,  and  42,775  square  feet 
of  cement  sidewalk  outside;  installed  a 
complete  duplicate  electric-lighting  system 
throughout  the  penitentiary,  so  that  dark- 
ness need  permit  no  escape  if  one  system 
should  break  down;  installed  a  complete 
new  heating  system;  laid  19,014  fire-brick; 


Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit 


Nelson  Valve  Co,  Philadelphia 


Your  Answer 


You  Who  Plan  Buildings    Please 

read  this:  ''Architect  S.  Scott  Joy, 
Chicago,  designer  of  the  new  building 
for  the  P.  A.  Starek  Piano  Co.,  proved 
on  investigation  that  Fenestra  Windows 
gave  48%  more  light,  14%  more  ventila- 
tion, at  14%  less  cost  than  wood. ' ' 

You  Who  Take  Contracts— Please 

note  this :  '  'The  National  Physical  Labora- 
tory of  England  found  Fenestra  Windows 
fully  equal  to  a  test  of  wind-velocity  of 
100  miles  per  hour,  hurricane  pressure. ' 

You  Who  Own  Buildings-Let  us 

send  some  of  our  proofs  in  letters  from 
clients  for  whom  the  added  lieht  and  air 
afforded  by  Fenestra  mean  increased  out- 
put, reduced  maintenance  and  fire-pro- 
tection. 

In  short,  whatever  your 
problem  of  lighting  and 
ventilation,  it  finds  an- 
swer in  Fenestra  Solid 
Steel  Windows. 

The  Famous  Fenestra  Joint  insures  max- 
imum strength  at  intersections.  And 
yet  Fenestra,  when  ordered  in  standard 
sizes,  costs  no  more  than  good  wooden  sash. 
Our  reasons  are  fully  explained  in  catalog 
"V."      Write  for  it  today. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Makers  of  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows, 
Detroit    Springs,  Harvey  Friction 
Spring  Gear,  D.  S.  P.  Drop 
Forgings,  etc. 
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Northern  Ohio  Traction  Co. 
Cuyahouj  Falls.  Ohio 


Dept.  31 


Detroit,  Mich. 


wtestri 


.  SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 
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AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 


A  Sharp  Blade  for  Every  Shave 

Hi  iw  wc  iu  Id  you  1  i  k  e  to  h  a ve  y i  urfi  rst  safety  razor 
Made  stay  new  for  months?  Jf  you  use  up  abrand 
new  blade  every  two  or  three  days  to  insure  com- 
fortable, clean  shaves,  then  here  is  a  device  that 
will  give  you  more  personal  satisfaction  than  any 
dollar's  worth  you  ever  bought  before.     Sharpens 
any  standard  safety  razor  blade;   simple  and  strong, 
it  will  last  for  years;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.     At 
dealer's  or  sent  prepaid  for  $1.00,  complete 

Money-bach  guarantee. 

ZIG-ZAG  SALES  CO. 


OO 

COMPLETE 
WITH  STROP 


SOlTJnion  St.  .Plymouth 
Mich. 


$3,000 J2  IN  ONE  YEAR 


Make  it  repairing 
automobile  tires. 
Puncturee 
and  blowouts 
are  common. 
Tires  need  re- 
treading  and 
vulcanizing. 
EACH  AUTO  SOLD 
MEANS  MORE 
TIRES  TO  MEND. 


b69  Capitol 
Ave. 


Auto  tire  repair  field  a 

hundred    times    bisger 

and  better  than  old  bicycle 

days.    Johnson,   Tex.  writes. 

'  "I  made  as  high  aa  $18  profit 

in  one  day."    Investigate  to- 

1.    Ask  for  free  catalog. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  Boat  That  a  King  Would  Buy 

You  who  purchase  a  motor-boat,  have  several  considerations  of  a  most 
essential  nature  to  contemplate.  Among  these  considerations  are  sea- 
worthiness, grace  of  design,  luxury  of  appointments,  silence  and  speed. 
You  will  find  these  attributes  developed  to  the  maximum  degree  in  all 

Cruisers    y^C^LO  Runabouts 


X-Celo  Runabouts  are  the  kind  that  a 
king  would  choose  were  he  a  lover  of 
motor-boating;  the  kind  of  runabouts 
which  are  built  for  those  who  desire 
the  finest  motor-boat  construction  in  the 
world.   They  possess  exclusive  features; 


disappearing  wind  shields,  electric  self- 
starters,  electiic  lights  and  horns,  hand 
buffed  leather  upholstery,  mahogany 
hulls  and  snow  white  decks.  The  com- 
ing of  the  X-Celo  meant  a  triumph  in 
naval  architecture     the  construction  of 


The  Finest  Motor-Boats  in  the  World 

Descriptive  folder  sent  upon  request 

MILWAUKEE  YACHT  AND  BOAT  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders  of  X-Celo  Runabouts  and  X-Celo  Cruisers 

413  Becher  Street  A  Milwaukee, Wis. 


GLIMPSES  OF   THE    OPERAS   AND   PERSONAL    CHATS 
THE  GREAT  OPERA  SINGERS 

Descriptive  sketches  of  the  leading:  op- 
eras nnd  personal  chats  with  the  leading 
opera  prima  donnas.  By  Mabel  Wag- 
nai.i.s.  l'Jmo,  cloth,  deckle  edges,  witli 
exquisite  half-tone  portraits  of  the  great 
singers.     I2mo,  cloth,  $1.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  NEW  YORK 


STARS 

OF  THE 

OPERA 


GOOD  ENGLISH 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

"A   Working   Grammar "    gives  you    exactly   what    you 
want  to  know  in  a  hurry, concisely  and  authoritatively. 
By  J.  C.  Fernald,  L.H.  0  .  Assoc.  Ed  Standaid  D  ctionary. 

Just  issued.     i2mo,  cloth.     $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY.    NEW  YORK 


LOVE— MYSTERY— ADVENTURE 


THE  BLUE  BUCKLE 


FIRST     LARGE 


By  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  OSBORNE 
Author  of   "The  Red  Mouse,"  etc. 
EDITION     EXHAUSTED     BEFORE     PUBLICATION 


Around  the  seemingly  innocent  ornament  on  a  woman's  dress  circles  a  secret  which  sends  the  master  crim- 
inal across  two  continents  in  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  "Bill .  "  Ballantyne.  Mr.  Osborne,  well-known  as  a 
past-master  in  the  no.  el  of  action,  here  surpasses  his  former  brilliant  achievement. 

Until.     !,'■<)). p.     SI. .''>  net.     Postage  IS  cents. 


LORD  LONDON 

A  Tale  of  Achievement  —  By  KEBLE  HOWARD 

This  fact-novel  follows  the  amazing  career  of  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  Lord  London.  It  is  a  true  picture 
with  romantic  high  lights  of  a  poor  boy,  who,  with- 
out influence  or  without  friends,  becomes,  at  forty. 
a  millionaire,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  directing 
genius  of  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  world. 
ISmo.     &■'•<>  pp.     SI.  J'' net.     Postage  11  rents. 


ASHES  OF  VENGEANCE 

By  H.  B.  SOMERVILLE 

Romance,  adventure  and  chivalry  in  the  stormy 
days  of  France,  just  following  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  bitter  enmity  between  two 
noble  houses  is  the  theme  of  this  robust  and  thrill- 
ing story  of  heroic  deeds  and  tender  sentiment. 
Utno.    sr,opp.    $1.20  net.    Postage  19 cents. 


PANAMA 


The    Creation,  Destruction  and    Resurrection 

By  PHILIPPE  BUNAU-VARILLA 

Tin-  author,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  is  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Panama  and  the  Canal.     In 
this  book  is  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  true  history  of  the  Panama  Revolution. 

Royal  sro.    Profusely  illustrated.    $3.50  net.    Postage  90 cents. 


THE 

EFFICIENT 

KITCHEN 


THE 

EFFICIENT 
KITCHEN 


Definite  Directions 
for  Planning,  Ar- 
ranging and  Equip- 
ping the  Modern 
Labor  Saving 
Kitchen. 

ByGEORGIE  BOYNTON  CHILD,  of  The  House- 
Keeping  Expel ;nl  Station,  Stamford,  Conn. 

mi.  nihil  vi  kin  hi  \     hu „  trrittsnto 

cal  hi  ime  maker  n  uodes to 

nt  Jur  housekeeping  on  h  modern  basis.    Itcoven 
11  [on  and  resourca,  nrhethei  rou 
live    in  the  city  when   gas  and   electricity  are 
aTaliabls.or  In  sous  remote  region  where  m    ' 

Impossible 
Illustrated.    $1.25  net.    Postage  14  cents. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  HAND-MADE  RUGS 
By  Amy  Mall  Hicks 
These  dM  time  crafts  should  appeal  !■>  the  amateur 
because  they  require  sueli  simple  materials  and  equip- 
ment 

Illustrated  with  photographs,  diagrams  and  fron- 
tispiece tn  color.     $2.00  net.     Postage  14  cents. 


GARPI.NINC;    BOOKS 

THE  GARDENER'S  POCKET  MANUAL 

By  F.  F.  Rockwell 
a ut  ii,»     i     Qa  dening  indoors  and  Under  Glass  " 

11., iimi  111  Wab  1  1 1  and  1'ni  prod  Cloth.    A  little 

link    fur  the  gardener's  tool  basket  k*i\iuK  practical 
directions  fordlgglng,  plantlng,pranlng  and  spraying. 

Small  i2mo.     7  scents  net.    Postage  10  cents. 

MAKING  A  GARDEN  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

By  F.  F.  Rockwell 

Author  of     Hiiine  Yagatabla  Gardening,*'  eti 

A  guide  t'»  the  planning,  eare  and  nulture  "f  tin 

berried  fruits  and  dwarf  fruit  trees 

Illustrated.     72  pp.     4^{\6\  ins.    so  cents  net. 

I'o 


oslage  5  cents 
Send  for  Spring  Catalogue 

McBRIDE,    NAST    &   CO.,  Publishers,  NEW    YORK 


limit  a  railroad  spur  to  the  penitentiary 
quarry,  enabling  him  to  sell  $13,000  worth 
of  stone  a  year,  besides  supplying  his  own 
needs;  screened  every  prison  door  and  win- 
dow; planted  ivy  vines  around  all  of  the 
stone  buildings;  drove  a  tunnel  far  into  the 
Royal  Gorge,  obtaining  the  purest  moun- 
tain water  for  Canon  City  and  the  peniten- 
tiary;   dug   and    operated    twenty    acres  of 

irrigation  ditches;  put  half  a  carload  of  glass 
in  the  prison  windows;  worked  four  ranches 

outside  the  prison  walls  on  a  half-crop  rental 
arrangement,  from  which  in  1910  th.'  peni- 
tentiary sold  1,000  pigs  and  stored  100 
barrels  of  sauerkraut,  100  barrels  of  vinegar, 
50  barrels  of  apple  butter  etc.,  and  earned 
$12,000  besides. 

And  at  present  his  convicts  are  building 
a  concrete  stadium  for  their  football  and 
baseball  teams.  Besides  these  athletic 
facilities,  they  are  provided  with  a  winter 
night  school,  an  orchestra,  a  business 
school,  manual  training  classes,  and  cures 
for  the  liquor  and  drug  habits.  "Whisky 
brings  96  per  cent,  of  these  men  to  the  pen- 
itentiary,"  says  Tynan. 

Not  only  do  these  tasks  command  from 
the  convicts  the  enthusiasm  which  comes 
from  working  for  oneself,  but  they  enabled 
Tynan  in  1909  and  1910  to  save  $106.7  Hi 
on  permanent  improvements  at  the  peni- 
tentiary and  to  return  unused  to  the  State 
legislature  on  December  1,  1910,  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000  of  the  penitentiary 
appropriations — the  first  time  sueh  a  feat 
was  ever  accomplished  in  Colorado 

At  present  Tynan  is  planning  to  remodel 
his  cell  buildings  so  that  each  cell  will  ha\  a 
an  outside  window.  His  prison  for  more 
than  two  years  has  been  a  single-cell  insti- 
tution. He  is  also  pulling  wires  to  get  the 
legislature  to  add  500  acres  to  the  prison 
ranches  which  he  now  owns. 

"I'll  guarantee  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
men  employed  on  it  (the  proposed  500 
acres)  will  never  return  to  crime,"  he  says. 
"Under  the  instruction  of  employed  ex- 
perts they  would  learn  soil  values, crop  care, 
and  all  the  details  of  scientific  agriculture. 
Farming  will  keep  them  out  and  away 
from  the  temptations  of  the  town.  The 
cooperative  plan  must  be  employed  in 
some  degree,  so  that  the  convict  will  not 
enter  freedom  with  empty  hands." 

Yet  there  is  no  soft  sentimentality 
about  either  Tom  Tynan  or  his  Colorado 
convicts.  Tynan  knows  that  practically 
all  of  his  men  are  of  low  intelligence;  thai 
some  of  them  are  professional  criminals 
who  take  their  imprisonment  as  a  merchant 
takes  a  period  of  business  depression;  thai 
very,  very  few  of  them  have  stolen  crusts 
of  bread  to  ward  off  starvation. 

Tynan  knows  furthermore  that  most  of 
them  are  sent  to  him  because  somewhere  in 
their  lives  they  have  made  "one  bad 
break"  (his  own  phrase)  and  have  been 
caught  at  it.  He  knows  that  practically 
all  of  them  have  that  primitive  code  <  E 
morals  which  makes  love  a  friend  and 
bate  a  foe. 

Instead,  then,  of  using  whip  and  spy  to 
degrade  his  convicts  into  a  more  bitter 
hatred  than  that  with  which  they  reach  the 
penitentiary,  he  gives  them  a  chance.  No 
matter  what  their  crime  or  what  their  scn- 
tence,  lie  trusts  them,  and  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  feel  thereupon  a 
sense  of  honor  stirring  within  them. 

"You  treat  me  square  and  I'll  treat  you 
square,"    he    tells    them.      "When   you're 
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ready  for  a  parole  or  when  your  time  is  up 
I'll  get  you  a  job,  and  I'll  not  only  see  per- 
sonally that  you  have  railroad  fare  to  reach 
it,  but  I'll  see,  too.  that  your  picture 
doesn't  go  into  every  police  station  in  the 
land." 

There  are  now  over  three  hundred  ex- 
convicts  who  have  gone  out  from  the  ( !olo- 
rado  penitentiary  during  Tynan's  regime 
who  continue  to  write  personal  letters  to 
Tynan,  and  to  whom  Tynan  replies  on  un- 
marked envelopes  and  stationery.  Among 
the  300  is  Tom,  the  "untamable"  Irishman 
whom  Tynan  released  from  the  dungeon  in 
1909  and  who  since  his  parole  in  1910  has 
been  a  plain,  peaceful  ranch  hand  near  Las 
Animas.  Colorado.  Tom  isn't  even  called 
an  ex-convict  in  Colorado;  he  is  one  of 
"Tynan's  Boys." 

Thomas  J.  Tynan  himself — a  traveling 
salesman  for  more  than  fifteen  years — is  the 
explanation  of  Colorado's  penal  method. 
He  traveled  out  of  Chicago  and  out  of  Niles, 
Michigan  (his  birthplace  in  1876),  until 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  sent  him  to  the 
mountains.  There  he  reached  a  weight  of 
180  pounds  and  was  still  gaining  when 
•Governor  Shafroth  took  him  off  the  road 
and  made  him  warden  of  the  penitentiary. 

"Whatever  success  I  have  had,"  he  says, 
"is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  never  inside 
a  penitentiary  door  until  I  came  here  as 
warden.  All  I  had  was  faith  in  humanity. 
I  will  never  let  anything  destroy  that  faith." 

Altho  he  doesn't  know  the  first  rule  of 
penology,  his  daring  scheme  of  unguarded 
convict  road-camps  has  brought  Tynan 
international  fame  among  prison  experts. 
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THE    HUMAN    SIDE    OF    JOB-FINDING 

ONE  day  some  one  reported  to  Mrs.  R. 
J.  Boylan,  in  the  woman's  depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  State  employment 
bureaus,  at  East  St.  Louis,  that  there  was 
a  man  in  the  next  room  wearing  a  clock  for 
a  watch.  Mrs.  Boylan  and  other  members 
of  the  superintendent's  staff  went  to  look, 
and  found  that  the  story  was  true.  The 
man  was  wearing  an  alarm-clock  as  any 
other  man  would  wear  a  watch,  only  he 
had  it  swinging  from  a  short  string  attached 
to  his  vest,  because  none  of  his  pockets  was 
large  enough  to  hold  it.  He  had  walked 
from  Arkansas  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren and  was  bound  for  a  small  town  in 
Illinois.  The  family  had  run  out  of  money 
and  were  in  search  of  work.  The  superin- 
tendent and  one  of  his  assistants  found  a 
house  for  them  before  night,  the  Queen's 
Daughters  agreed  to  give  them  bedding, 
and  clothing  came  from  still  another 
source.  Jobs  were  found  for  the  man  and 
-woman,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  were  able 
to  resume  their  journey.  The  incident  was 
a  bit  unusual,  but  many  interesting  things 
happen  in  the  State  employment  bureaus 
in  Illinois.  There  are  three  bureaus  in 
Chicago  and  three  in  other  cities  in  the 
State.  The  enabling  legislation  was  passed 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  work  has  been 
highly   satisfactory   if   we   are    to    believe 
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what  Mrs.  Boylan  says  about  it  in  an  article 
in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

In  the  last  report  issued  of  the  Illinois 
Free  Employment  Offices,  Bast  St.  Louis 

ltd  tin  record  of  work  supplied  for  women. 
Of  the  20  (is7  women  given  work  in  the  six 
offices,  one-fourth  passed  through  the  Bast 

St.  Louis  office.  The  North  Side  office  in 
Chicago  was  a  close  second,  but  the  two 
other  Chicago  offices  were  outdistanced  by 
more  than  2,000,  the  Peoria  office  by  2,500, 
and  the  Springfield  office  by  3,500.  The 
tact  that  East  St.  Louis  has  no  other  em- 
ployment office,  its  nearness  to  St.  Louis, 
and  its  being  a  terminal  railway  and  street- 
car point,  is  accountable  for  part  of  the  large 
patronage.  The  office's  cooperation  with 
the  police  authorities,  the  supervisor  of  the 
poor,  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Woman's 
Civic  Federation,  the  visiting  nurse,  the 
Humane  and  Provident  societies,  the 
Queen's  Daughters,  the  hospital  associa- 
tions, the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  associations,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  pastors  in  the  city,  can  also  be 
reckoned  as  partly  responsible  for  the 
numbers  reached. 

Every  State  employment  office  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stenographer.  In  addition  to 
her  stenographic  work  our  stenographer 
worked  actively  in  receiving  and  giving  out 
work,  and  in  helping  in  all  the  matters  that 
came  up. 

In  an  employment  office  where  women 
are  the  applicants  for  work  one  must  rub 
one's  eyes  often  in  order  to  be  sure  and  see 
the  comedy,  else  those  eyes  will  be  con- 
stantly tilled  with  tears  because  of  the 
tragedy.  Each  day  has  both  in  rations  that 
vary. 

Illinois  fixes  the  hour  of  opening  its  em- 
ployment offices  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  the  closing  hour  at  5  in  the  afternoon. 
Long  ago  we  decided  that  more  persons 
could  be  served  by  opening  at  8  o'clock  and 
letting  the  closing  hour  remain  the  same. 
Laundresses  and  day-workers  usually 
claimed  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  Women 
with  known  records  as  good  washers,  clean- 
ers, or  ironers  need  never  be  without  work, 
if  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  it.  I  have 
known  women  who  would  have  their  wash- 
ing done  on  Saturday  in  order  to  be  sure 
to  secure  a  good  worker  whose  other  dates 
were  full.  These  day-workers  are  the  easi- 
est part  of  the  employment-office  problem. 

Many  of  our  patrons  we  knew  before  the 
office    was   opened.      We    knew    the    homes 

they  kept  and  the  kind  of  service  they  re- 
quired! If  three  good,  reliable  patrons  pro- 
nounced a  day-worker  good,  we  decided 
that  she  must  be  so,  and  we  did  not  hesitate 
about  recommending  her.  Once  she  had 
her  weekly  program  tilled  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  her  to  return  to  us  unless  one  of  her 
patrons  decided  to  do  her  own  work,  moved, 
or  then>  was  a  disagreement. 

We  kepi  lists  of  reliable  day-workers.  If 
a  patron  had  unexpected  company  and 
wished  immediate  aid.  we  had  telephone 
numbers,  usually  grocery-stores,  that  we 
could  call  and  a  message  would  be  sent  the 
worker  at  once. 

Telephones  do  half  the  work  of  the  em- 
ploj  metit  office  and  make  half  of  the  other 
half.  There  were  days  when  ours  rang  all 
day  long.    Many  of  our  patrons  we  never 

saw.  they  always  used  the  telephone.  Often 
\\c  received  long-distance  messages  for  help 
from  other  cities. 
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We  have  sent  day-workers  to  St.  Louis, 
Granite  City,  Belleville,  Dupo,  and  sub- 
urban points.  In  each  case  the  patron  paid 
i  he  oar-fare  as  well  as  the  day's  wages.  We 
always  liked  gooseberry  time  of  the  year. 
\V<<  were  sure  of  sending  a  dozen  women  to 
the  country  to  pick  gooseberries. 

We  were  glad,  too,  in  the  autumn,  when 
requests  came  for  women  to  pick  and  barrel 
apples.  We  were  sure  they  would  have  a 
few  outdoor  days  which  in  most  of  their 
lives  were  scarce  things.  We  have  sent 
women  to  farms  to  pull  and  cut  the  tops  off 
turnips.  Remembering  my  own  childhood 
on  a  farm,  I  always  wished  that  some  one 
would  want  women  to  pick  peas,  but  we 
never  had  an  order  like  that.  There  was  a 
man  in  town  who  often  took  charge  of 
meals  served  to  large  numbers  in  halls,  and 
he  was  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
patron  for  day-workers  we  had.  He  always 
notified  us  several  days  in  advance,  told  us 
just  whom  he  wanted,  when,  the  hours,  and 
the  wages.  We  felt  free  to  suggest  to  him 
if  we  thought  the  wages  too  low,  and  he 
never  questioned  our  judgment. 

Day-workers  have  no  unions,  but  they 
could  not  have  had  better  walking  delegates 
than  we  were. 

We.  had  strange  patrons,  or,  rather,  pa- 
trons with  strange  ideas.  One  ordered  a 
day-worker  who  would  be  satisfied  to  work 
for  a  bed-mattress.  She  didn't  get  her. 
Another  wanted  some  one  who  wished  to 
earn  furs.  The  only  worker  who  could  af- 
ford to  do  without  the  ready  money  had 
furs  of  her  own.  Many  of  our  day-workers 
were  intelligent,  capable  women. 

Among  the  day-workers  who  came  to  the 
employment  office  are  a  number  who  cook 
well.  One  of  these  had  a  uniform  that  she 
wore  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  trained 
nurse.  She  won  our  office  a  good  name  by 
cooking  an  excellent  meal  one  evening  at 
which  the  city  officials  and  their  wives  were 
guests.  She  told  us-  that  she  even  made 
"accommodation  salad." 

Day-workers  are  always  plentiful  early 
in  the  week,  but  their  number  grows  less 
in  the  latter  part.  We  had  to  coax  a  few 
to  come  on  Saturdays,  because  there  is 
always  some  one  who  wants  work  done  on 
that  day  who  has  not  had  time  to  order 
before. 

Mrs.  Boylan  met  many  peculiar  charac- 
ters, some  of  whom  she  describes  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

The  currency  question  or  the  tariff  re- 
form can't  begin  to  compare  with  the 
house-girl  question.  I  began  working  at  it 
in  the  most  hopeful  way,  but  after  five 
years  I  don't  know  any  more  than  when 
I  started.  We  have  grown  hoarse  preach- 
ing the  advantages  of  hous  work  over 
every  other  kind,  but  we  can  not  argue  the 
"long  hours"  and  the  "no  time  to  myself." 

Housework  is  about  the  last  kind  of  work 
an  applicant  will  ask  for  if  she  is  left  to 
herself.  We  always  suggested  it,  especially 
when  we  had  places  in  good  homes.  In- 
struction in  cooking  is  a  necessity.  Some 
folk  think  country  girls  are  excellent  cooks. 
They  are  for  large  families  or  for  harvest 
hands,  provided  they  have  a  summer 
kitchen  and  a  big  range.  But  put  them  in 
a  tiny  kitchen  of  an  apartment-house  and 
expect  them  to  use  a  gas-range  and  they  get 
discouraged  and  want  to  go  home. 

I've  had  insane  women,  women  who 
(Continued  on  page  597) 
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SOUTH   HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 

THE  ONLY  PAPER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
MAKING  BOND  PAPER  EXCLUSIVELY 


?NS 


■;^>w^  >  yAillV>vAfiMf>^t  —-•»»/» 


No  Local  Dealer  Can 
Sell  You  This  Chair 
\  For  Less  Than  $18.00  ] 


Our  Price  is  Only  $9^ 

Height  36  ins. -Width  30  ins. -Depth  24  ins. 
We  are  able  to  save  you  this  money  because  our 
sectional  method,  ot  which  we  are  the  originators, 
enables  us  to  reduce  costs.    All  our  furniture  is 
Shipped  in  easily  assembled  sections 
Put  together  in  a  jiffy  by  anyone 

We  are  the  manufacturers!  Own  the  largest  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Not  a  mail  order  house  or 
jobber  or  wholesaler.  Our  sectional  method  saves 
three-quarters  the  packing  cost,  two-thirds  the 
freight,  and  one-half  the  factory  floor  space  usually 
required!  There  you  have  the  reason  why  you 
should  secure 

Master-Built  Furniture 

Direct  From  the  Factory— 
No  Middlemen 

It  means  not  only  the  best  of 
furniture  in  your  house  but 
also  money  in  your  pocket. 

Our  Free    Hook 
1  Is  \  n  ail  in-  You 

t  shows  scores  of 
st.vles  of  superbly 
designed  furni- 
ture—  all  obtain- 
able at  our  fac- 
tory prices. 
Write  for  it. 

BROOKS  MFG. 
COMPANY 

1803  Rust  Ave. 
Saginaw,    Mich. 


LONG  LIFE 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 

Brief,    simple,   practical    rules   for   everyday   life.     By 
Dr    Kintzins.    12mo,  cloth.    $1.00 net :  by  mail.  S1.10. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Peter  Moller's 


Cod 
Liver 

Oil  is  p 

Untouched 
from   the  factory  of 
Peter    Moller  at  the 
Norway  fisheries  till  it 
reaches  you.    It  is  free 
from  disagreeable 


Taste  and  Odor 

Mcller's  Oil  is 
easily  digested 
and  does  not 
"repeat." 


Sold  only  in  flat,  oval  hottle$~ 
never  in  bulk.    Your  druggist  has  it. 


Schieffelira  &  Co.       Sole  Agents 
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Only  10  Days  to  Japan! 

$300  Hound  Trip  Irom  Vancouver 

I   mpi  ,-~  ol    It II  —  > :i   or     Km- 
|ir<  —  »     at     t»l:i.     ifi      li ■■•■■> I     (hl»a    on     llir 

r  .  >  ■  i • « -     opri'il  .hi  lian  Pacific 

cut  the  vo  to  l»:i>».  almost  u 

ie,  wit  hno  ease. 

I    in    15   day*,   Hongkong  in  is. 

.  ill  ^i   allows  .i  visit  to  Honolulu 

jiu)  Ma  ii  1 1. 1 

h.,:i    Pacific  offices  in   Yokohama,    Kobe, 
nd    Hongkong  obtain  reliable  nuides 
i  our  passengers. 

Canadian  Pacilic  Empresses 

Ipment,   voyage  and  countries  visited  fully 

dea  nbed  in  our  Ir.ins- I\,(-itic  (older  4(1. 

Foe  lull  information  in  lejgaid  to  Canadian 
Pacific  Oriental,  Australasian  and  "Round-tlie- 
World  apply  at  any    Canadian    1 

Office  or  ad  188] 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN.  G.  P.  A.  Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Montreal 


'Travel  Free  From  Care 


European  Travel 

Under  the  Most  Favorable  Conditions 

Either  Escorted  or  Independent 
BARTLETT  MANAGEMENT  INSURES : 
Baggage  always  at  hand 
All  details  strictly  first-class 
Reservations  ever  in  advance 
The  most  superior  hotels 
Leisurely  sight-seeing  plans 

Exclusive  companionship  and  cul- 
tured escorts 

Truly  marked  deference  every- 
where 

Thoroughly  congenial  —  small 
parties 

If  you  contemplate  visiting  foreign  lands, 
our  Guide  Books  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest —  also  itineraries  of  parties  now 
being  formed.     34th  Season. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  COMPANY 
202  S.  13th  Street  Philadelphia 


FREE  UETOI  H  TO  GREECE 

t-»  all  visiting  Orient  or  Europe.  Co-operative,  high 
grade.  Best  value  ever  offered.  Inclusive  prices: 
small.  Select  parties:  expert  leaders.  Best  refer- 
enees.  14th  year.  On.nt.  Apr.  29;  Europe,  June; 
W.,rld.  Oct.  Representative  wanted  (preferably 
clergyman  or  teaeher.  perhaps  yon). 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Llbby,  SOUTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  701,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


EUROPE 

To  the  Riviera,  Italy.  Spain. 
Summer  Tours  to  British  Isles.  Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany,  North  Cape.  New 
(.rand  Tours.  Pan-German  Tour,  Russia 
and  the  Caucasus.  May.  June,  July. 
Small  parties  under  escort.  Everything 
of  the  best.     Frequent  departures. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Wonderful  year's  tour  (new)  begins  Aug. 
19.    Other  tours  of  five  to  nine  months. 

Aslc  fur  Booklet  desired 
BAVHO.VD   A    WHITCOHR  CO. 

Boston      New  York       Phila.    San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Mediterranean   tours  to    Italy,   Riviera, 
Switzerland.     Spring  and  Summer. 
Also  British  Isles  and   Northern  Coun- 
tries.    Moderate  cost.    Best  management. 
Also  Pension  Tours  at  low  prices. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates,  $1,625  and  $2,000.    First- 
class   throughout.      Departures  Oct.  29, 
Jan.  21.  and  Feb.  25. 

Scud  for  Booklet  desired 
300  Washington  St.,  Huston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

Raymond  ct  Wmitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston,    New  York,    Phila.,    San  Fran. 


V\\C\  ITD'C  <  TOURS,  19th  Year 
IVUULLA   3  (Continental  lour  June  2 
lUl  days,  $71*5. 00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 
fiom  Paris  Sept.  5,  $420.00. 
Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Special  Tour  to  The  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America.  You  may  begone 
front  20  to  55  days  as  convenience  demands. 
( 'o-ts  #235  to  5425.  Limited  accommodation. 
American  Travel  Club,     Itox    W,    Wilmington,  Del. 


Summer  Homes  Wanted 

Now  is  the  time  to  offer  your  seashore  cottage 
-your  mountain  bungalow — your  farm-land 
home,  etc.,  for  rent  or  sale. 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

People  st -eking  summer  homes  make  their  plans  in 
the  early  spring.  You  should  he  ready  to  tell  tins, 
leers  lust  wh;it  you  have.  OUR  REAL-ESTATE 
DIRECTORY  has  been  the  means  of  disposing 
of  several  huge  and  valuable  properties.  This 
DIRECTORY  will  appear  m  the  issue  dated  April 
ith  and  u,ll  feature  SUMMER-HOME  ADVER- 
TISING.    Write    immediately    lor    information, 


rates,  etc.,  to 


Real-Estate  Directory  of  TheJiteraryDigeSt 

354  Fourth   Avenue,  New   York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PHMB 

liyh    jrrn!  ildaoc, 

modenfc     1  I  evpt.    Ibe  Mir.  I'»lr«- 

tlne.  IniV.  ^  nd  April    1 

Write for  BooMett 

I  U.I  It    IOI  Its.  MM   V  <  liaile.  Street,  Il.lliro.irr 

Wellesley   College   Graduate 

will  ,• I. let  Euror* :"'  I  lull.  - 

Septcml  •  r         K  in«  I  Inclusive. 

Hi.-   Iluiltlas.  «liim«irtli  (ulle(re.  'I  arum*.  Wash. 

Sail  in  March.  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  price-  in  the  world      Address 

I  I  \IPLE    TOl  RS 
149  Tremont  St.  Boston.  Mas*. 


Itl'KKAl     Ol 


University  Travel 


SUMMER  IN  EUROPE 


-Mediterranean 

route.    T  li  r  e  e 

months' idea)  tour,  sai  ingjune  U.     Limited 

Dumber     INCLUSIVE  PRICE  J^'ft.  "Not 

cap  but  how  well  "  i *■  i>kitl    n  lequest. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Welch,  2433  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago 


The  best  tour  is  the  one  that  lias  the  best 
leader,  it  matters  little  where  he  gi 

To  Greece.  Sail  Mch. 
14. M 

Dr.  U.  11    Powers, 
I)r   H    V  .  \\  illard. 
To  Italy.    Sail  Mch. 
M 

Leaders:  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  Dr.  Powers. 
To  Spain.     Sail  May  7. 

Leader:  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard. 
Continuations  to  Germany,  rrancc,  England, 
•ay. 

I  lie  ItalUan-, 
<  mistaiit i nojilo. 
Greece,  1  tal  > . 
Central   Korope. 

l'i'  <;ncnt  sailings, 
May  23- July  11. 
All  our  best  leaders  are  available  for  our 
summer  tours. 

Send  for  A  ntiouncements. 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


.  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

I        From  SI70  to  S8IO 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248  Wsshineiuii  Si..  Besloa:  31  W  30|L  St  .  N.  V 


SU1VIMER 
TOURS 


PrioJr-**     Tmir<5     in     Fnrnn*»     A  WOMAN  OF  LARGE  EXPERIENCE 
V^UOlCe       lOUrb      lO      L-urupe      „,    fmcign  travei  is  onen  for  engagement  this 

Seventh  Season      Experienced  .  onauctors.      spring  and  summer  with  small  party  desiring 

Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet  to  be  relieved  of  all  care.    Optional  itinerary. 

The    Dean   Tours.   161    Devonshire   St.,  Boston  MRS.  \V.  4M 

350  West  55th  Street  New  York  City 


EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  ami  short  tours  sail  June— July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar.  Spain,  Algiers. 
lOrli  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 


LANGUAGE  CONVERSATION  TOURQ 

■"  /•  reach,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  " 

S375-F0UR  SEPARATE  T0URS-J395 
Free  Booklet  B  601  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  tree.     Highest  relerences. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  tree  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  — Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  '.'00  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods.  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  i  Mirs.  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  129.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  111  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


REAL  ESTATE 


Suitable  for  School  or  Sanitarium 

Beautiful  Hillerest  Hall,  consisting  of 
hot-1.  seven  cottages,  casino,  garage,  ete. 
Situated  in  Orange  County.  New  York,  on 
an  eminence  1200  ft.  aliove  sea  level  ic 
grounds  of  150  aeres  bordering  on  a  lake. 

Fifty  miles  from  New  York  on  the  Erie,  one 
mile  f  1 .1111  Highland  Mills  Station,  and  w  ith - 
in  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Tuxedo.  West 
Point,  Cornwall  and  Newburgh.  Has  been 
run  as  a  summer  and  fall  hotel  since  its 
ereetion.is  completely  furnished  throughout 
and  is  ready  for  immediateoeeupancy. 

Owner,  not  a  hotel  man,  desires  to  dispose 
of  his  holdings,  will  entertain  a  reasonable 
priee  and  offer  attractive  terms. 

If  interested,  write  for  photographs  of 
property  and  arrange  for  interview. 

Address  H.   A.  XV. 
P.O.Ilox  58  Berpen  Station,  Jersey  Cltv.NJ. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SOUTHEAST. 
Farm  lands  average  less  than  $•  17  per  acre, 
lleef,  pork,  dairying  and  poultry  make  big: 
profits.  Large  returns  from  alfalfa,  cotton- 
corn,  truck,  fruits  and  nuts.  Good  local  ana 
nearby  markets.  Ample  rain,  mild  winters,  en- 
joyable summers.  Industrial  openings  every- 
where. The  "Southern  Field"  magazine  and 
state  booklets  free.  M.  V  Richards,  l.and  & 
Ind.  Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  tor  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions." 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington.  1).  C. 


POSITIONS    WANTED 

Salesman,      Accountant.     Office      Manager. 
Christian,   37.  now  employed  by  large    New 

England  Manufacturing  Corporation,  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.    Satisfactory   rea- 
sons for  changing.     Best  ol  as  to 
lul  past.     If  you  a] 

id  man.  write  1 1  USTLER, 
Box  986,  care  ol  Litbrarv  Dici 


CLUB    Hi  1  IMMITTEES— Does 

nib  give  maximum  service  at  tin 
I  »o  you  want  a  managi  r  win 
pondi  i"  1   1  onfidential,     1  0     B87i  care 

ot  1 .1  u  1  \-  •.  Digest, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Teai  hi  South — splendid  o]  1  1 

partments;  sati  fai  torj 

1  d.      Tin- '  one 

enrollment.  Twenty-second  year.  Shendans 

Mlanta,  Ga.:  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  Greenwood,  S.  C.     . 


180  aCRl  3-YEAR  OLD  COMMERCIAL 
APPLE  ORCHARD,  fortune  to  purchaser, 

investigate,  realty  dealers  cooperation  solic- 
ited. J.  CLYDE  LI  N  I  i-l  \.  Twin  Falls. 
Idaho. 

KENNELS    AND   PUBLICATIONS 

AIREDALE 
.  TERRIERS 

Best  all  round  dog. 

H  iitii  LUlODIt 

V.   rni  1  n 

fin,    Man's    Best 

Fi  lends     If  \..<i  want  to 

more    ■boot    the 

de  write  us.    FREE 

sample  copy  -*f  the  bes* 

dog  paper  published. 

I  III    kl  \\l  I    IM'VIEW, 

B9tfc  BL.basas  City.  Mo, 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 
FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly   il 

Trial 
ption  '  Mter  011  .1 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 
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APRIL    11 

Duration    16  days.    Cost  $145  up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships  Cincinnati, 

Cleveland,  Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31, 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons)    through   the  Canal, 

arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
tor  the  opening  ot  the  Panama- 
P.icilic  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  — — 

Write  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Boston. 

Pittsburgh.    Chicago,    New 

Orleans, Minneapolis.  St. 

Louis,  San  Francisco, 


Montreal 


r4* 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  $300,  S395.  $530. 
$785,  $1.0|i0.  Spring  tour  in  April.  Send  for 
literature  and  booklets. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO.,    1480   B'way,   N.  Y. 

WALKING   TOUR 

Through  the  Alps 

Private  party  now  forming  (limited)  from  Genoa. 
May  30th.  85  days.  $350  Part  Tours  from  17  days,  S9S 
up,  commencing  in  June  and  July.  Send  for  Booklet. 
Prof.  Caselotti's  Tours.  135  Carnegie  Hall,  NY. 

LI      DflUL       IA''   II,   III    I -s      \ll 

nl  Routes.    Superior 

UUIIUI    Ib    Arrangements. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway 


New  York 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND    THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via  Siberia. 
Westward   and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL,  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Insure  Your  Luggage ! 

Whether  a  brief  vacation  or 
an  extended  tour, our  I>  Iggage 
Policy  enables  you  to  travel 
with  a  care-free  mind  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  your  trip. 


Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 
May  save  hundreds  of  dollars 


Indemnifies  you  against  loss 
from  fire,  theft,  etc.,  in  custody 
of  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  orclubhouse. 

We  are  the  old-  nun. 
est  joint  stock  In- 
surance Company 
in  America  and 
guarantee  prompt 
settlement.  Write 
for  full  informa- 
tion. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 

NORTH  AMERICA 
228  Walnut  St.    Philadelphia 

Capital  $4,000,000 

Surplus  $4,500,000 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited    Parties 

Exceptional   Advantages 

PAINE  'fonts.  GliESiS  FALLS,  N.  T 


Italy  to  England  ™!5?3'K!tM 

April  25.  Experienced  guidance,  comfort  in 
travel,  delightful  route.  Four  months,  $i,ooo. 
Miss  AM  LS,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SPRING  TOl'R,  Apr.  2.  It— Eng.  10  members. 
ORIENT,  May '23.  Led  by  famous  Archeologist. 
BEST  OK  EUROPE.  June  JO  24.    It. -Eng.    Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUII,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

ROYAL  TOURS  |e0n0dklfe°t1 

ring   and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours.  Motor  Tonrsde  Luxe 
Royal  Tours.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


<t»^1  e    Comprehensive 
«|>T'  1  «J   Summer    Tour 


EUROPE 


New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Membership  in  a   Clark   Party 

Insures  a  tour  intensely  satisfying.  $280  up 
for  mid-summer  vacations,  North  Cape  and 
others.     Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Babcock's  Tours 

Europe $300to$.1000.  No  Extras.  SmallParties 
14th  year.    1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 

["  1 1  [)  R  D  r    Let  us  tell  yon  about  our  tours? 

rllnllrt  Sailing  May  16,  June  6 
LUIIUI    U  and   27>     Ju]y  u 

WALTER  H.WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 

eirope^oriFnt 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt — 
Holy  Land,  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 
Tour),  April,  June,  July. 

Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 
"Best  in  Travel."    Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 
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ST.     MORITZ 

DORF,  BAD  and  CAMPFER 


Engad'-V'    Switzerland 

6100  feel   uhovo  sea 

World-renowned  Mineral  Springs  and 
Baths  wltli  latent  nn|.inv iu 


Sw  it/-  i 

land's 

Most 

Fashionable 

Resort 

The 
Sport- 
Center 
of  the 
Alps 

Illustrated 
Booklet 

from 
Swis  > 
Federal 
Railways, 
241  Fifth 
Avenue, 
New  York 


St.  Moritz  Lake,  Bad,  and  La  Murgna  Peak 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


^       Private 
^  Motor  Tour 

You  wish  to  see  Europp  properly.  Ynu  are  planning 
a  Motor  Tour.  I  make  one  trip  yearly.  I  know 
the  languages:  the  most  interesting  features.  Let 
me  assist  in  arranging  and  conducting  your  trip. 
Highest  references. 

VAN  S.  HOWARD 
604  West  190th  Street  New  York  City 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS  ANYWHERE 

First'Class.  Comfort   and    Pension   Service.      The  best  of 
everything   seen   under  expert   leadership.     Literature  ready- 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA    TOURS, 

MABQUSTTS   BUIL.DINQ.  CMICAQO. 


ULj  European  Trips  for  the  Rough  Season  t_~I 
TheQuietSouthernTrack  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stopsat  Algiers(North  Africa), 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece), Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places,  and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
<^nd  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sight-seeing  trips  ineveiyport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &   CO.,  Gen.   Agts. 

13  Battery  Place.  New  York 


TOUR  S 


A  *-*-      -*.  B  OPT       T-«AN/  El  L 

UwEDEN  and  DENMARK  7° 

SCAN  DIIN/VV  IAIN  TRAVELBUREAU 
la  QROAOWAy.  CENL.HOENCY  NEWyORK  . 

Wno  Goes 
Id  Holland? 


\ 


Travel  by  the 

FLUSHING  MAIL  ROUTE 

Day  Service  via  Queenboro-Flushing, 

Night  Service  viaFolkestone-FIushing 

Shortest  Channel   Crossing. 

Largest  Steamers. 

Fast  through  Service  between 
London  and  Principal  Points  in 
Northern  and  Middle  Europe. 

Fast  Boat-trains  between  Flush- 
ing and  The  Hague,  Amsterdam. 
Cologne,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den,Vienna,  Bale.Triest,  etc. 


For  time  tables,  rates  and  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  American 
Agency  of  the  Flushing  Line  and 
Netherland  State  Rys.,  334  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  595) 

drank,  and  women  who  took  what  was  not 
theirs,  who  wanted  to  do  housework,  and 
I  didn't  know  any  of  those  things  when  I 
gave  them  work  in  good  homes.  One  par- 
ticular woman,  who  drank,  I  shall  never 
forget.  She  had  a  good  figure,  a  sweet 
face,  and  an  awful  imagination.  She  could 
cook  and  do  other  work  well.  I  do  not  be- 
long to  the  W.  C.  T.  IL,  but  I  felt  like 


throwing  rocks  at  a  recent  bill-board  ad- 
vertisement which  shows  a  handsome  young 
girl  sitting  at  a  table  on  which  is  a  plate  of 
dainty  sandwiches.  She  has  been  sipping 
a  glass  of  beer  and  with  a  look  of  satisfac- 
tion is  saying,  "And  I  thought  I  didn't  like 
beer."  It  is  a  clever  advertisement.  One 
is  sure  to  look  twice  and  remember  often, 
especially  if  one  had  known  Elizabeth  or 
Iit  type.  Elizabeth  could  do  without 
liquor  a  certain  length  of  time  and  then 
she'd  just  have  to  have  some. 


Moderation  is  not  in  her  dictionary. 
When  she  is  intoxicated,  she  is  no  longer 
Elizabeth,  but  a  fiend.  Usually  she  stays 
away  from  her  place  of  employment  at 
such  times,  but  once  she  went  back.  I 
have  always  admired  the  Christian  spirit 
of  her  employer;  she  told  me  about  it  in  the 
kindest  possible  words,  and  never  once 
complained.  Elizabeth's  contrition  was 
almost  worse  than  her  indulgence.  She 
hated  herself  so  that  I  have  spent  an  hour 
that  belonged  to  the  bookkeeping  part  of 
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You  Slide  to  Comfort 

if  you  have  a  pair  of 

"Comfy" 

felt  slippers — the  kind  you  can  and  will 
want  to  wear  every  day  in  the  year. 
They  are  easy  to  kick  into  any  time  of 
day— on  the  way  to  the  bath— while  dress- 
'"g— or  for  general  after-dinner  comfort. 

You  will  find  that  the  patented  "Comfy" 
cushion  sole  makes  the  most  comfortable 
footwear  you  have  ever  worn.  Men  who 
once  get  the  "Comfy"  habit  do  not  change. 

Ask  your  dealer  in  men's  wear  or  shoes 
to  show  you  some  "Comfy" styles  for  men. 

There  is  only  one  genuine,  the  Daniel 
Green  "Comfy."  In  buying  felt  slippers, 
insist  upon  this  "Comfy"  trade  mark. 


Livingston  "Comfy,"  higher  cut,  shown 
at  left,  in  brown,  wine,  oxford  or  chin- 
chilla gray  $2.00 
Slip-on  "Comfy,"  shown  at  right,  in  navy 
or  oxford  gray                                        $1.75 

Our  Catalogue  No.  63  will  introduce 
you.  Send  for  it. 

Dealers:  Send  for  Catalogue  D  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  adding  this  line  to  your 
men's  "Solid  Comfort  Department." 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 
121  East  13th  Street,  New  York 


the  employment  work  trying  to  convince 
her  that  she  wasn't  the  worst  person  in  the 
world 

Waitresses  were  easily  managed,  and 
'  r  staurants  are  pleasant  to  deal  with. 
Theirs  is  a  standardized  work  for  which 
fair  wages  is  paid  even  when  girls  do  not 
belong  to  unions.  You  wouldn't  believe  it, 
but  the  number  of  women  who  want  to  be 
dishwashers  is  frightening.  The  number 
who  can  actually  wash  dishes  well  in  large 
quantities  is  not  so  great.  Dishwashing 
jobs  never  stayed  on  our  files.  We  had 
only  to  put  "Dishwasher"  in  our  window 
and  in  would  come  an  applicant.  I  asked 
a  woman  once  why  she  liked  to  wash  dishes 
and  she  replied,  "No  responsibility." 
That's  the  trouble  with  too  many  women; 
they  don't  want  to  be  responsible  for 
anything 

White-slavers  never  came  down  and  sat 
in  our  office,  as  they  had  the  effrontery  to 
do  in  other  offices,  but  we  have  seen  names 
familiar  to  us  in  white-slave  reports,  and  we 
met  with  a  wrong  that  aids  white-slavery. 
It's  done  by  men  already  married  who  dare 
the  bigamy  laws  by  marrying  again,  usu- 
ally selecting  young  girls  as  their  "second" 
wives.  When  they  tire  of  the  "second" 
they  tell  her  the  truth  and  she's  too 
ashamed  of  her  position  to  prosecute.  One 
of  the  prettiest  girls  who  ever  came  to  our 
office  had  this  experience.  I  wish  hers  was 
a  lone  case,  but  it  isn't. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Thinking  at  Leisure. — Mrs.  Peavish  says 
that  if  it  were  to  do  over  again,  no  man 
need  ever  ask  for  her  hand  until  he  had 
shown  his. — Dallas  News. 


A  Novice. — "  Have  you  any  experience 
with  children?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  always  worked  in  the 
best  families." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


What  Did  He  Mean?— She— "  Oh  there 
goes  Peggy  Brown  !  Isn't  she  lovely?  I 
wish  I  were  half  as  good-looking  !  " 

He — "  Oh,  but  you  are  !  " — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Their  Origin. — Willie — "  Paw,  where 
do  jailbirds  come  from?  " 

Paw — "  They  are  raised  by  larks, 
bats,  and  swallows,  my  son." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

One  Thing  Lacking.— Jack— "  I  don'tbe- 
lieve  you've  the  sand  to  propose,  anyway." 

TOM — "  You're  mistaken.  I've  the 
sand,  but  I  haven't  the  dust." — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Genuine  Article.—"  Father,"  said 
a  small  boy,  "  what  is  a  demagog?  ' 

"  A  demagog,  my  son,  is  a  man  who 
can  rock  the  boat  himself  and  persuade 
everybody  that  there's  a  terrible  storm  at 
sea."—  Woman's  Journal. 


Time  and  Money.— First  Student 
(wearily)—"  I  suppose  I'll  be  up  all  night 
to-night;  I  have  to  make  out  my  expense 

account." 

Second  (more  hopefully)—"  Why  don't 
you  tell  the  truth  and  get  a  good  night's 
rest?  " — Yale  Record. 


Base     Wretch. — Officer — "  I    ketched 

this  here  mutt  pinchin'  bananas  off  a  fruits 
stand." 

Magistrate — "Aha!    'personating    an 
officer  !     Two  years." — Life. 


Neighborly,  Anyway. — '*  Is  he  an  apostle 
of  humanity'.' 

"  Is  he?  He  has  twelve  children  and 
won't  let  one  of  them  take  music-lessons. " 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Leaving  a  Rich  Field. — "  What  are  you 
laughing  at?"  asked  the  Old  Fogy. 
"  What's  so  funny  in  that  paper?  " 

"It  says  here  that  a  hundred  persons 
have  left  New  York  to  engage  in'mission- 
ary  work,"  said  the  Grouch. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Ignorant  Butcher. — Mrs.  Putton-Ayres 
had  picked  up  a  few  French  phrases  which 
she  worked  into  her  talk  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Entering  the  butcher's  shop  one 
day,  she  inquired  if  he  had  any  "  bon 
vivant." 

"  Boned  what,  ma'am?  "  asked  the 
butcher,  puzzled. 

"  Bon  vivant,"  she  repeated.  "  That's 
the  French  for  good  liver,  you  knoA\" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Press  Agenting. — Diogenes  was  parad- 
ing around  town  in  daylight  carrying  a 
lighted  lantern  and  a  banner,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  "  I  Am  Looking  for  an 
Honest  Man." 

"  What  is  the  reason  for  this?  "  he  un- 
asked. 

"  I  lecture  at  the  Town  Hall  to-night." 
replied  Diogenes,  "  and  I  will  get  a  dozen 
columns  of  free  advertising  by  doing  this 
stunt." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Deceived. — Little  Willie  was  left  alone 
with  sister's  beau. 

"  Mr.    Chumpley,"    he    presently    said, 
"  what  is  a  popinjay?  " 

Sister's  beau  wrinkled  his  forehead. 

"  WTh-why,  a  popinjay  is  a-a  vain  bird."' 

"  Are  you  a  bird,  Mr.  Chumpley?  ' 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  That's  funny.  Ma  said  you  was  a 
popinjay,  and  pa  said  there  was  no  doubt 
about  your  bein'  a  jay,  an'  sister  said  then 
was  small  hopes  of  your  poppin',  an'  now 
you  say  you  ain't  a  bird  at  all.  That's 
funny." — Cleveland  Plain  Dialer. 


Ancient,  Medieval.  Modern.— Bad  news 

and  ditto  eggs  had  best  be  broken  gently 
— Philadelphia  Lidij,  r. 

When  Luke  McLuke  wrote  it  two  years 
ago,  it  read:  "  Had  news  and  bad  eggs 
Bhould  be  broken  gently." — Cincinnati 
Enquirt  r. 

.lust  so!  And  when  we  wrote  it  four 
years  ago,  it  ran  thus:  "  How  do  you  tell  a 

bad  egg?  " 

"  If  1  have  anything  to  tell  a  bad  egg 

1    break   it   gently." — Boston    Transcript. 

Don't  get  excited,  gentlemen.  The 
thing  had  whiskers  when  Noah  was  a  boy. 
— Biddeford  Journal. 

Not  so;  it  was  a  Female  egg-  And  as  Tin 
Argus  remarked  away  back  in  L803: 
"  News  dropl  to  a  woman  is  like  a  bail 
egg — everybody  will  soon  know  it,  broken 
ever  so  gently." — Eastern   Argus. 
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'A     Real"  Rest  Vacation 

\X7HEN  considering  a  "change  of  scene"  one  should 
*  *  be  sure  that  the  new  surroundings  are  helpful, 
as  well  as  healthful.  Battle  Creek  combines  the  most 
refreshing  natural  environment  with  scientific  methods 
and  the  most  complete  equipment  for  medical  advice 
and  service. 

Here,  in  a  climate  cooled  by  lake  breezes — in  one 
of  nature's  most  charming  vacation  spots — you  may 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  restful  vacation  to  which 
is  added  a   really  scientific  course  of  health  training. 

And  here  you  may  enjoy  the  thrill  of  the  outdoor 
life — swimming,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  driving,  motoring, 
boating,  tramping,  volley-ball  and  many  other 
pleasant  recreations. 

If  you  are  planning  a  sojourn  or  vacation,  get  the 
facts  about  a  "real"  rest  vacation  at  Battle  Creek. 
Get  back  to  nature  for  awhile. 

Send  For  These  Free  Booklets 
A  copy  of  our  Vacation  Booklet  and  Illustrated  Propectus 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request.    Write  for  them  today. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

Box  134-M  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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The  litt]eBacid-mouthn 
test  papers  and  Free 
Ten-Day  trial  tubes  of 
Pebeco  have  intro- 
duced millions  of 
people  to 

Good 
Teeth 

The  test  papers  scien- 
tifically detect  the  pres- 
ence of  "acid-mouth" 
by  changing  color 
when  touched  to  the 
tongue.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  people  are 
said  to  have  "acid- 
mouth.  "  Pebeco  shows 
how  to  neutralize  it. 
"Acid-mouth"  is  the 
deadliest  enemy  of 
teeth.  It  eats  away  the 
enamel  and  forms  cav- 
ities ;  then  decay  germs 
attack  the  interior  den- 
tine and  destroy  the 
teeth.  The  sure  protection  against 
"acid-mouth1  is  the  regular  use  of 

peBeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Pebeco  is  a  tooth -saver  as  well  as  a 
tooth-cleanser.  It  cleans  and  polishes 
the  teeth  and  preserves  their  natural 
whiteness.  It  removes  bad  tastes  and 
odors  and  helps  to  keep  the  breath  pure. 
If  you  have  "acid-mouth,"  you  need 
Pebeco,   and  will  greatly  enjoy  its  use. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Ten- Day  Trial 
Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

Let  them  introduce  you  to  good  teeth 
— teeth  that  are  kept  sound  for  years — 
even  a  lifetime. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygienic 
laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co., 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  is  sold 
everywhere  in  extra-large  size  tubes. 
As  only  'A  of  a  brushful  is  used  at  a 
time,  Pebeco  saves  money  as  well  as 
teeth.  For  sample  and  test  papers 
write 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemists 
107  William  Street,  New  York 

I  roducers  of  Lchn  cV  Fink's  Rtveris  Talcum 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Try  this  Adding  Machine 

At  our  expense 


WEEKS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


W, 


AGENTS  WANTED 


|  Just  write  uk  on  yourbusiness  letter 

I  bead,  and    we  will  send 

H  —  by  Parcel  Post 

prepaid  ---  us*-  it  right  on 

OUr  'I. sk,  handy  to  your 
'ork.    Prove  to  yourself 

|  ii  cannot  afFord  to 

|be  wit  hOUl    a 

t$25  Rapid  Computer 

L  It  will   ado!,  BUD1  Pad  . 

^multiply  .  di\  ale.  fiff* 

_j  un  nd  dis- 

everything  but 

m  tap*     Itl    easy  to  oper- 

i  er  m:ike^  a  mistake;  i9 

fully  guaranteed.    Write  tinjay. 

WriU  for  Catalog  \o  J7 

THE  RAPID  COMPUTER  CO. 

1 17  Computer  Bldg.  Benton  Harbor. Mich 


Foreign 

February  26. — Measures  designed  to  curb 
"saber  rule"  in  tlcrmany  arc  defeated  in  the 

Reichstag. 

An  antarctic  expedition  led  by  Dr.  Douglas 
Mawson.  of  Australia,  returns  to  Adelaide. 

The  Cuban  Senate  passes  a  bill  appropriating 
$1.(MMUKH)  for  a  new  capitol  building. 

Sir  John  Tenniel,  famous  cartoonist,  dies  in 
London. 

The  Britannic,  a  50.000-ton  steamship,  is 
launched  at  Belfast. 

February  27. — Gen.  Chao  Ping-Chun.  ex-Premier 
of  China,  dies  of  poison  at  Tientsin. 

General  Villa's  proposition  for  an  examination 
of  the  body  of  \V.  S.  Benton  is  accepted  bj 
thi'  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

March  1. — The  examination  of  W.  S.  Benton's 
body  is  postponed  as  a  result  of  tangle  in 
negotiations  with  General  Carranza. 

Epirus.  the  southern  portion  of  the  new  King- 
dom of  Albania,  declares  its  independence, 
say  dispatches. 

The  Government  candidates  win  in  the  Turk- 
ish Parliamentary  elections.  Said  Pasha,  ex- 
Premier  of  Turkey,  dies. 

March  2. — The  South  African  Assembly  ap- 
proves the  deportation  of  the  labor  leaders  who 
directed  the  railway  strike. 

March  3. — General  Carranza  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  death  of  W.  S. 
Benton. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  26. — The  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
proves the  Bell  Telephone  Company's  plans  for 
the  sale  of  its  Western  stock. 

Attorney-General  McReynolds  holds  that 
Cuban  sugar  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  under  the  new  Tariff  Law . 

The  President  declines  the  request  of  Gover- 
nor Colquitt,  of  Texas,  that  the  Government 
send  soldiers  across  the  Mexican  border  to 
arrest  the  slayers  of  Clemento  Vegara,  an 
American  citizen. 

February  27. — The  Department  of  Justice  seeks 
to  have  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  dispose  of 
its  stock  in  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

By  a  vote  of  33  to  24  the  Senate  rejects  an 
amendment  to  the  Post-office  Appropriation 
Bill  intended  to  curtail  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral's authority  in  extending  the  parcel  post. 

February  28. — The  Post-office  Appropriation 
Bill,  carrying  $311,492,037,  is  passed  by  the 
Senate. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  through  President 
Kea.  refuses  to  comply  with  Attorney-General 
McBeynolds's  demand  that  it  sell  its  holdings 
in  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

March  2. — Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  succeeds 
the  late  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Colonel  Goethals  says  a  report  that  W.  F. 
Shipley,  chief  clerk  of  the  commissary  de- 
partment in  the  Canal  Zone,  was  suspended,  is 
untrue. 

March  3. — The  Senate  and  House  agree  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad  Bill.  President  Wilson  pre- 
sents a  medal  to  Col.  G.  \v.  Goethals  at  a 
dinner   of   the  Geographical  Society    for    his 

services  as  canal-builder. 

March  4. — John  Basset  t  Moore  resigns  as 
counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 


General 

March  1. — Ex-Gov.  H.  3.  Hadley.  of  Missouri, 
announces  himself  a  candidate  for  United 
Suites  Senator  on  the   Republican   ticket. 

Gilford  Pinchot  accepts  the  Progressive  nomi- 
nation for  1'nited  Slales  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

March  2.— The  New  York  Slate  Democratic 
Committee  is  reorganized,  and  William 
Church  Osborn  is  elected  chairman  to  succeed 

G.   M.    Palmer. 

March  1  Hiram  ('.  Gill,  recalled  from  the 
Office  of  Mayor  of  Seattle  in  101 1  and  defeated 

for  reelection  in   Hill',  is  reelected. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


Relieved. — "  Very  well."  she  said,  "  if 
you  arc  afraid  to  ask  father  for  me  we  will 
consider  our  engagement  at  an  end." 

"Thank     yoti,"     lie     replied.       "I     was 

afraid   you   might    be  disagreeable  aboul 
it*-     Chicago    Record-Herald. 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  nonce 
wilt  oe  taken  of  anonymuu*  cimmiunications. 


To  Several  Correspondents:  In  the  issueof 
The  Literary  Digest  for  February  7.  the 
Lexicographer  advised  "J.  \V.  \\  ..  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  to  say.  •'Turn  this  job  over  to  whoever  can 
do  it  best."  This  advice,  to  which  several 
subscribers  have  taken  exception,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  whoever  and  whoso  or  whosoever  derive, 
from  the  affix  which  is  added  or  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  syntax,  an  unlimited  signification 
— or  a  signification  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
following  verb;  and,  as  some  general  term,  such 
as  "any  person,"  or  "all  persons,"  is  implied  as 
the  antecedent,  they  are  commonly  connected 
with  other  words  as  if  they  stood  for  two  cases 
at  once;  as,  "whoever  seeks,  shall  And."  That 
is.  "any  person  who  seeks,  shall  find."  But  as 
the  case  of  this  compound,  like  that  of  the  simple 
word  who,  whose,  or  whom,  is  known  and  deter- 
mined by  its  form,  it  is  necessary,  in  parsing,  to 
treat  this  phraseology  as  being  elliptical.  The 
compounds  of  who  do  not,  therefore,  actually 
stand  for  two  cases,  tho  some  grammarians 
affirm  that  they  do.  (See  this  erroneous  doctrine 
in  Kirkham's  Grammar,  p.  112:  in  Wells's,  p. 
74;  in  Sanborn's,  pp.  71,  96,  177;  in  Cooper's, 
p.  38;  in  O.  B.  Pierce's,  p.  70.)  Example:  "The 
soldiers  made  proclamation,  that  they  would  sell 
the  empire  to  whoever  would  purchase  it  at  the 
highest  price."  (Goldsmith's  "Rome.  p.  231.) 
That  is — "to  any  man  who  would  purchase  it." 
The  affix  ever  or  soever  becomes  unnecessary  when 
the  ellipsis  is  supplied;  and  this  fact,  it  must  be 
contest,  is  a  plausible  argument  against  the 
supposition  of  an  ellipsis.  But  the  supposing 
of  an  antecedent  understood  is  here  unavoidable, 
because  the  preposition  to  can  not  govern  the 
nominative  case,  and  the  word  whoever  can  not  be 
an  objective.  And  so  in  all  other  instances  in 
which  the  two  cases  are  different,  as.  "He  bids 
whoever  is  athirst,  to  come."  tJenks's  Devotions, 
p.  151.) 

"C.  McC"  Franklin,  La. — "Please  tell  me 
whether  was  or  were  should  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence.  'So  great  were  the  throng  that 
surrounded  the  Polo  Grounds.'" 

"So  great  was  the  throng  is  correct" — the 
throng  is  a  noun  of  singular  number  that  takes  a 
verb   in   the   same   number. 

"J.  G.  F."  Cleveland.  O. —  iH  "Is  the  follow- 
ing an  accurate  and  correct  use  of  the  word  both* 
'Ennius.  indeed,  prior  to  whose  time  the  extant 
fragments  are  exceedingly  meager,  produced 
bom  drama,  satire,  and  epic'  2  whj  does  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary  double  the  n  in  ques- 
tionnaire,  when  the  single  n  is  used  in  the  ap- 
parently similarly  formed  words  concessionaire 
and  millionairi 

(1)  As  both  refers  to  two  inclusively  it  is  clearly 
an  error  to  use  it  of  more  than  two.  (2)  Because 
the  word  has  not  become  Anglicized — the  English 
word  is  questionary.  In  French  all  three  words 
are  spelled  with  two  n's. 

"S.  R.  R.."    Irgenta,  HI. — "in  the  phrase  so 

often    used    now    'Win    out      does    'out'    add    any 

significance  to  'win'?" 

No.  it  is  merely  an  embellishment  of  collo- 
quial speech,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing what  to  win  does  not  express — to  succeed 
to  tin    fullest  extent  or  expectation. 

•11  M  R  ."  New  York.  X.  Y— "  Please  tell 
me  if  the  following  sentence  is  correct  II  n  Is 
incorrect,   by   what    rules  of  rhetoric  is  this 

•  Whom  do  you   wish   to  speak   to' 

The  correct  way  of  expressing  the  though!  you 
submit  is  "To  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak? 
because  the  pronoun  Whom  is  the  object  of  the 
verb.  To  verify  the  construction  invert  the 
sentence.  You  would  not  say.  "To  who  do  \ou 
wish  to  speak?"  nor  "To  speak  to  who  do  ><>u 
wish'"  The  Bible sayH  "To  whom  is  the  arm  or 
the  Lord  re\  ealed ""  Whenever  the  pronoun  Is 
the  Object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposition    use  it  horn. 
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LIFTING   THE    LID    FROM   THE   MEXICAN    KETTLE 


IT  HAS  BEEN  HINTED  by  advocates  of  a  drastic  policy 
toward  Mexico  that  if  certain  facts  in  the  possession  of  our 
State  Department  were  made  known,  public  opinion  would 
speedily  put  an  end  to  "watch- 
ful waiting."  These  facts,which 
were  growing  more  and  more 
formidable  in  seclusion,  have 
now  apparently  been  dragged 
into  the  open.  Thus  while  Sen- 
ator Fall's  arraignment  of  our 
Mexican  policy  is  denounced  by 
some  editors  as  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort to  arouse  popular  passion 
in  favor  of  intervention,  it  is 
welcomed  by  others  as  "clearing 
the  air,"  inasmuch  as  it  substi- 
tutes specific  instances  for  more 
or  less  vague  generalizations  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  Amer- 
icans in  Mexico.  The  Con- 
gressional Directory  informs  us 
that  Senator  Fall  is  "engaged 
in  farming  and  stock-raising  in 
New  Mexico  and  in  mining 
in  Mexico."  In  support  of  his 
demand  that  we  send  armed 
forces  across  the  border  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  and  other  for- 
eigners and  to  assist  in  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  order, 
this  Republican  Senator  cites 
sixty-three  instances  of  murder 
or  other  outrages  committed 
against  American  citizens  and 
British  subjects  in  the  troubled 
land  to  the  southward.  His 
speech,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.), 
"is  epochal,  in  that  it  'lifts  the  lid,'  ends  the  patriotic  suppression 
of  parliamentary  debate  on  a  ticklish  foreign  question,  and  must, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  be  followed  by  other  speeches 
not  too  well  calculated  to  assist  the  President  in  handling  an 
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"WE  HAVE  DAWDLED  WHILE  MEXICO  BURNED." 

Senator  Fall  urges  that,  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexi- 
can people,  we  use  our  Army  and  Navy  to  protect  our  citizens 
and  other  foreigners  in  Mexico  and  restore  order. 


emergency  problem."  Aside  from  this  result,  thinks  The  Eagle, 
"the  Fall  effort  will  not  produce  a  profound  impression  on  the 
sane  American  mind."     "The  lid  seems  to  have  been  removed 

from  the  Mexican  situation  in 
Congress,"  agrees  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  (Dem. ). 
which  questions,  however,  wheth- 
er the  Congressional  critics  of 
President  Wilson's  policy  have 
anything  better  to  offer  in  its 
place.  Yet  so  loyal  a  supporter 
of  the  Administration  as  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  de- 
clares that  there  has  been  hith- 
erto "too  much  repression,"  and 
that  "the  Mexican  problem  has 
not  been  made  easier  of  solu- 
tion by  Secretary  Bryan's  policy 
of  secrecy  and  silence."  On 
this  point  The  World  goes  on 
to    say : 

"From  the  first  he  has  ques- 
tioned or  denied  the  right  of 
the  press  to  discuss  matters 
which  he  has  not  cared  to  pub- 
lish. For  more  than  a  year  de- 
bate in  Congress  has  been  stifled 
at  his  request.  Instead  of  com- 
plaining, as  he  recently  did,  of 
the  hostility  of  the  legislative 
branch,  he  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  patriotic  for- 
bearance that  it  has  shown  and 
still   shows. 

"We  are  not  governed  in  this 
country  by  star  chamber.  We 
have  a  Congress  representative 
of  people  and  States  that  is 
charged  with  responsibilities  as 
weighty  as  any  that  pertain  to 
the  executive   department.      If 

that  body  be  misinformed,  or,  having  knowledge,  be  restrained 

from  discussing  it  publicly,  how  is  popular  opinion  to  make 

itself  felt,  and  how  are  the  people  to  rule? 

"The  fact  is  that  concealment  and  mystery  are  doing  much 

to  breed  trouble.     Operating  most  of  the  time  in  the  dark,  we 
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arc  being  trained  to  the  belief  that  awful  perils  confront  us,  and 
instead  of  common  counsel,  which  has  served  us  so  well  in  the 
past,  we  are  entreated  to  trust  to  luck  or  to  Mr.  Bryan  or  to 
events  to  deliver  us. 

"It  is  a  mistaken  policy.  Members  of  Congress  are  no  more 
likely  to  speak  rashly  than  other  people.  If  they  do,  they  are 
certain  to  be  called  to  account.     Members  of  Congress  repre- 
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NOT  BADLY  DAMAGED. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 

sent  the  American  people,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  discuss  conditions  in  a  neighboring  country,  mostly 
lawless,  as  freely  as  they  would  an  uprising  among  the  Utes  of 
Utah  or  the  Blackfeet  of  Idaho." 

The  Houston  Chronicle  (Ind.)  welcomes  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican  issue  is  now  "squarely  before  the  American  public"; 
and  it  adds: 

"The  position  thus  far  assumed  by  the  United  States  has  not 
in  any  sense  solved  the  difficulty.  The  circuitous  and  hesitating 
methods  adopted  have  not  only  destroyed  the  discipline  of  our 
consular  service  in  Mexico,  but  have  weakened  our  reputation 
for  protecting  American  citizens  and  American  rights." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.)  reminds  us 
that  "justice  to  the  whole  Mexican  people  demands  patience," 
and  warns  us  that  "President  Wilson's  opponents  are  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about  a  war  that  would  be  criminal  in  its  lack  of 
cause  and  in  its  futility  of  consequence." 

In  the  course  of  his  three-hour  plea  for  armed  intervention, 
addrest  to  the  Senate  in  open  session,  Senator  Fall  says: 

With  the  solemn  declaration  that  we  do  not  want  to  war 
upon  the  Mexican  nation  or  people;  that  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  acquire  territory,  upset  their  laws,  or  overturn  their  Con- 
stitution, and  an  imitation  to  the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people 

to  cooperate  with  us,  we  should  immediately  direol  I  he  use  of 

the  land  and  naval  forces  of  this  Government  for  the  protection 
of  our  citizens  and  other  foreigners  in  Mexico  wherever  found, 
and  lend  their  assistance  to  the  restoration  of   order  and  to  the 

maintenance  of  peace  and   the   placing  of  the  administrative 

function  in  t  he  hands  of  capable  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Mexico. 
to  he  left  with  them,  to  the  end  that  under  their  own  laws  and 
Customs,  without  interference  from  ourselves  or  others,  elections 
may  lie  held  and  those  elected  allowed  to  administer  their  own 
Government." 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  explain  that  what  he  proposes  is 
"interposition,  or  non-political  intervention,"  as  distinguished 
from  political  intervention.  The  former,  he  asserts,  "is  a 
national  right,  not  justifying  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Mexico,"  wherea  the  latter  "is  of  a  much  graver  consequence 
than  interposition,  and  under  international  law  is  justification 


for  a  declaration  of  war."  It  was  this  more  dangerous  form  of 
intervention,  he  declares,  that  the  President  chose  when  he  sent 
John  Lind  as  his  special  envoy  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Mexico.  Turning  to  another  aspect  of  he  situation, 
he  asks:  "Mr.  President,  is  not  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  our 
American  doctrine,  and  our  safety  as  a  nation  in  jeopardy  now?" 
Referring  to  comments  in  the  German  press  on  the  killing  of 
Benton,  he  says: 

"When  the  German  official  press  says  that  should  a  German 
citizen  be  murdered  in  Mexico.  Germany  would  not  acquiesce, 
like  Great  Britain,  then  I  say  to  you.  Senators,  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  a  conflict  with  a  country  with  w  bich  we  should  always 
be  at  peace." 

He  then  specifies  sixty-three  instances  of  American  citizens 
or  British  subjects  killed  or  outraged  in  Mexico  during  the  last 
three  years,  a  list  which  represents,  he  says,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  actual  number. 

Senator  Shively  (Dem.),  of  Indiana,  replying  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration,  declares  that  Senator  Fall's  program  of 
armed  intervention  would  mean  war.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"No  one  doubts  what  intervention  means,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  not  suggested  any  power  in  Mexico  with 
which  could  be  surrounded  efforts  to  restore  peace.  If  com- 
position of  the  difficulty  is  available  by  watching  and  waiting, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  could  have  a  just  grievance 
against  their  Government  if  it  should  start  now  the  muster, 
the  march,  the  camp,  and  the  battle-field.  The  Government  is 
exerting  its  energies  to  work  out  a  solution  without  precipitating 
war  and  all  that  war  means. 

"After  all  we  have  listened  to,  I  put  it  to  you  If  a  practical 
solution  has  been  suggested.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
our  foreign  policy  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done.  They  are  not 
swift  to  rush  to  arms;  they  are  men  who  think  and  weigh  the  facts 
and  measure  consequences  of  acts  before  they  commit  us  to 
them.  I  repel  the  notion  exprest  to-day  that  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  President  are  neglecting  any  duty  that  involves 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country." 

The  State  Department,  he  insists,  has  not  been  inactive 
in  regard  to  atrocities  in  Mexico,  but  has  devoted  "constant 


THE  JIN 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Xnrs. 

energy,  industry,  and  attention  to  the  extremely  difficult,  em- 
barrassing, and  threatening  situation."  Senator  Shoppard 
(Dem.),  of  Texas,  also  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Administration's 
policy,  declaring  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  his  State 
were  in  hearty  accord  with  it  and  "deplored  the  attitude  of  their 
Governor."  "The  logic  of  administration  critics  is  peculiar," 
lie  adds.     "They  would  stop  bloodshed  with  war." 
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WASTE  PAPER. 

— Harding  in'1  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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IRRESISTIBLE  CONCLUSION. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Neus. 


NOTES   GONE    TO   PROTEST. 


Senator  Penrose  (Rep.),  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Senator  Works 
(Rep.),  of  California,  also  advocate  sending  armed  forces  to 
keep  the  peace  in  Mexico,  but  a  very  large  section  of  our  press 
seems  to  share  the  doubts  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
regarding  the  efficiency  of  their  formula  for  "making  war  peace- 
fully." "The  immediate  outcome  would  "be  more  barbarism 
than  has  yet  developed,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  "the 
final  outcome  would  be  the  subjugation  of  a  land  we  do  not 
wish  to  subjugate."  Senator  Fall's  speech  is  characterized  by 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  as  "incendiary,"  and  "a  palpable 
effort  to  arouse  popular  passions."  Do  these  Republican 
Senators  think  we  can  console  the  widows  Mexico  has  already 
made,  asks  the  Dallas  News  (Ind.),  by  "the  making  of  ten 
thousand  other  widows?"  The  price  of  war  with  Mexico, 
the  Detroit  Times  (ind.)  reminds  us,  must  be  reckoned  in  "the 
lives  ©f  brothers,  sons,  fathers,  and  husbands" — and  "interven- 
tion would  mean  war."  The  Times  goes  on  to  remark  cynically 
that  the  men  who  would  have  to  do  the  fighting  in  case  of  war, 
would  not  be  "those  who  fr©m  greed  have  seized  the  flimsiest 
excuses  for  calling  upon  President  Wilson  to  send  troops  intq 
Mexico."  If  there  be  war,  it  continues,  "we  expect  to  hear  of 
no  vacated  offices  in  Wall  Street." 

Admitting  that  Senator  Fall's  list  of  Mexican  atrocities  is 
"superficially  formidable,"  the  Newark  News  (Ind.)  declares 
that  "on  closer  analysis  his  case  dwindles."  And  it  proceeds 
to  dissect  it: 

"Of  the  seventy-three  instances  alleged,  more  than  half 
appear  to  have  occurred  before  March  4,  1913,  when  the  present 
Administration  came  into  power.  For  these  Mr.  Wilson  can  not 
be  held  responsible,  and  whatever  censure,  if  any,  is  due  for 
failing  to  take  proper  steps  to  punish  the  perpetrators  should 
fall  upon  Mr.  Taft,  the  leader,  at  the  time,  of  Mr.  Fall's  party. 

"Thirty-four  instances  of  injury  are  left  for  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  to  explain,  but  this  number  includes  the 
fifteen  Americans  killed  in  the  Cumbre  Tunnel  disaster,  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  train  passengers,  but 
at  a  troop-train  expected  at  the  time  the  fated  passenger-train 
appeared.  Castillo,  the  head  of  the  bandits  believed  to  be 
responsible  for  this  disaster,  is  now  a  prisoner  in  Texas. 

"The  nineteen  remaining  Americans  reported  to  have  suffered 
injury  may  be  still  further  reduced  by  subtracting  the  cases  of 
accidental  death  or  injury.  Stray  bullets  and  similar  occur- 
rences account  for  at  least  six  of  these.  Thirteen  are  left,  in- 
cluding Bauch,  Vergara,  and  the  Britisher,  Benton. 

"The  list  is  thus  whittled  down  to  ten,  with  no  very  full  bill 
of  particulars  concerning  any  except  the  outrageous  treatment 
of  Matthew  Gourd  and  his  two  daughters,  and  this  report  is  far 


too  scanty  to  offer  any  basis  for  an  opinion.  How  many  of  the 
remaining  seven  contributed,  by  imprudent  conduct,  to  their 
own  injury,  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  from  Senator  Fall's 
list 

"Throughout  his  report,  the  Senator  writes  the  words  'Noth- 
ing done,'  with  the  obvious  intention  of  arraigning  the  State 
Department  for  its  inactivity.  His  meaning  is  that  the  assailants 
have  not  been  caught  and  punished.  Is  this  surprizing?  Such 
things  occur  every  day  in  our  own  highly  organized  and  thor- 
oughly policed  States.  Assault,  rape,  murder,  and  lynchings 
occur  and  the  criminals  go  unpunished. 

"Reading  the  Fall  report,  even  with  ordinary  appreciation  of 
what  is  happening  at  our  very  doors,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has 
not  made  out  enough  of  a  case  to  worry  the  Administration. 
Certainly,  he  has  shown  no  occasion  for  sending  an  invading 
army  to  protect  the  fives  of  foreigners  in  Mexico." 

Many  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.)  that  President  Wilson  "has  insisted  upon  riding  a 
visionary  hobby  until  it  is  wind-broken  and  knee-sprung."  Thus 
the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  thinks  that  "there  will  be 
fighting  in  Mexico  for  the  next  four  hundred  years  if  the  United 
States  does  not  intervene,"  and  the  Oakland  Enquirer  (Prog.), 
declares  that  "in  the  end  military  invasion  of  Mexico  is  inevit- 
able," and  argues  that  "there  are  many  calamities  in  the  lexicon 
of  a  nation's  possible  woes  which  are  far  worse  than  war." 
"To-day  intervention  means  real  war,"  admits  the  New  Orleans 
Item  (Ind.),  but  "each  day  intervention  is  delayed  the  horrors 
and  the  cost  of  that  war  increase  in  direct  ratio  as  the  Mexican 
population  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  savagery." 

Meanwhile,  the  tension  is  not  lessened  by  Governor  Col- 
quitt's public  denunciation  of  our  Government's  "namby- 
pamby  policy,"  and  his  declaration  that 

"I  defy  any  authority  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Washington 
included,  to  prevent  me  from  protecting  our  citizens  along  the 
border. 

"It  is  only  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense.  Whenever  the 
situation  demands  I  will  deal  directly  with  Mexico  in  righting 
wrongs,  and  not  wait  for  the  Federal  Government,  which  seems 
to  stand  in  fear." 

Other  significant  incidents  of  the  Mexican  drama  during  the 
past  week  are  the  dispatch  of  two  more  regiments  of  United 
States  soldiers  to  the  Mexican  border,  bringing  our  patrol  force 
up  to  18,000;  and  Carranza's  recognition  of  our  right  to  act  in 
behalf  of  citizens  of  other  countries.  Carranza's  previous 
attitude,  assumed  in  the  Benton  case,  had  virtually  challenged 
this  corollary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
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END  OF  THE  U.  S.   EXPRESS  COMPANY 

TEE  BELIEF  that  there  is  room  in  this  country  for 
both  the  express  companies  and  the  parcel  post,  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  energetic  measures  lately  taken 
by  the  companies  to  meet  t he  new  competition,  is  given  some- 
what of  a  shock  by  the  news  of  the  United  States  Express  Com- 
pany's coming  dissolution.  The  announcement  marks  an  epoch 
in  our  history,  according  to  Tin  Wall  Street  Journal,  because 
it  "will  be  the  first  instance  of  a  big  business  concern  liquidating 
its  affairs  because  of  governmental  action."  Will  the  other 
companies  follow  this  example,  editors  ask.  The  San  Francisco 
ChronieU  replies  that  small  expressmen  are  going  out  of  business 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  vigorous  activity  of  the  three 
other  big  companies  might  be  interpreted  as  a  negative  answer, 
tho  there  is  something  ominous  in  the  New  York  Sun's  statement 
that  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  "the 
operating  income  of  the  four  big  companies — United  States, 
Adams,  American,  and  Wells-Fargo — was  nearly  $2,000,000 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year."  The  United  States  Company, 
however,  was  the  hardest  hit.  Its  earnings  for  the  period 
mentioned  were  $185,965  less  than  in  the  preceding  year;  it  had 
paid  no  dividends  since  1912;  its  stock,  which  had  sold  as  high 
as  145  in  1910,  fell  as  low  as  40  in  1913,  and  the  express  business 
done  in  the  year  ending  June,  1913,  resulted  in  a  deficit  of 
$109,000.     Says  the  Xew  York  Sun: 

"For  the  company  to  continue  doing  business  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  in  effect  to  distribute  to  the  general 
public  the  assets  and  the  money  it  has  saved  by  successful  business 
in  the  past.  The  wise  and  the  fair  thing  for  a  company  so 
situated  to  do  is  to  stop  business  at  once  and  distribute  its  assets 
among  its  own  stockholders,  whose  property  these  rightfully  are." 

Taking  up  the  question  whether  the  other  companies  will  do 
likewise,  The  Sun  remarks: 

"It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  express  companies  will  con- 
tinue in  business  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  that  part  of  the 
business  from  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the 
smallest  profit  is  derived.  Obviously  the  Government  must  face 
the  necessity  of  providing  in  some  way  for  the  quick  and  easy 
transportation  of  perishable  freight,  such  as  shipments,  from  the 
country  districts  to  the  city  markets,  of  butter,  eggs,  vegetables, 
and  the  like." 

Who  will  do  the  work  abandoned  by  this  company  on  32,000 
miles  of  railroad,  many  are  asking,  and  the  Wells  Fargo  Company 
is  spoken  of  as  a  probable  successor.  If  the  other  companies  do 
not  care  to  assume  this  doubtful  risk,  remarks  The  Sun,  "either 
the  Government  would  have  to  take  this  over  or  the  community 
would  be  the  loser."  Or,  suggest  others,  on  the  routes  affected 
the  railroads  might  do  the  abandoned  work  themselves.  Then, 
if  all  the  other  companies  follow  the  United  States,  the  railroads 
of  the  country  could  easily  go  into  the  express  business.  "Sub- 
ject to  the  necessary  vehicles  for  house-to-house  collection  and 
delivery,  they  have  all  the  necessary  machinery,"  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes,  and  it  continues: 

"The  parcel  post  can  not  pretend  to  handle  a  large  amount 
of  express  business.  The  railroads  handle  it  now,  as  transport- 
ing agents  for  the  express  companies.  If  the  latter  are  unjustly 
driven  out  of  business  the  railroads,  for  their  own  sake,  will 
continue  to  handle  such  freight;  and  there  is  nothing  economically 
wrong  in  t  he  elimination  of  a  useful  but  not  essential  middleman." 

But  it  is  the  parcel  post  that  is  driving  the  express  companies 
out  of  business,  if  they  are  being  driven  out,  and  it  is  the  parcel 
posl  that  must  take  its  place,  most  observers  think.  Some, 
indeed,  believe  that  the  postal  service  can  not,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  be  extended  so  as  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
express  companies.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Merchants' 
oeiation  of  Xew  York,  which  has  petitioned  the  President  and 
the  Postmaater-General  not  to  permit  industry  to  be  deprived 
of  the  servic-  of  the  private  carriers  through  the  "further  and 
Unwise    extension    of    the    parcel-post    service."     Each    service, 


say  these  business  men,  has  its  own  distinctive  field.  Mr. 
William  A.  Marble,  president  of  this  association,  calls  attention, 
in  a  New  York  Herald  article,  to  the  defects  of  the  parcel  post: 

"It  does  not  provide  a  'pick-up'  service. 
"It  does  not  adequately  provide  for  safety. 
"It  does  not  provide  adequate  indemnity  for  loss. 
"It  does  not  provide  any  indemnity  for  damage. 
"It    excludes    a    wide    range    of    commodities    from    quick 
transportation. 

"It  prevents  valuable  packages  from  being  securely  closed." 

But  to  this  and  other  objections  emphasizing  the  Post-office 
Department's  lack  of  proper  equipment,  the  Philadelphia  fit  r- 
ord's  answer  is :  Let  Congress  provide  the  equipment.  The  Xew 
York  World  thinks  that  "before  Mr.  Burleson  ventures  upon 
any  more  innovations  he  should  devote  himself  to  perfecting 
the  operation  of  the  present  parcel  post."  But  "the  men  charged 
with  operating  the  system  are  working  out  improvements." 
contends  the  Xew  York  Press.  It  notes  that  in  one  large  city — 
Philadelphia — the  postmaster  has  taken  an  important  step  in 
popularizing  the  service,  by  establishing  200  stations  for  the 
receipt  of  parcel-post  packages.  And  The  Press  thinks  it 
"likely  that  in  the  not  distant  future  parcel-post  wagons  will  call 
for  packages,  just  as  express-company  wagons  do  at  present: 
that  a  free  insurance  arrangement  will  be  introduced,  and  that 
receipts  will  be  given  for  every  package." 

Yet  these  extensions  are  in  themselves  by  no  means  universally 
popular.  The  protests  of  railroad  officials  who  call  it  unfair  to 
be  made  to  carry  a  huge  amount  of  additional  matter  without 
extra  compensation  have  been  quoted  in  our  columns.  Senator 
Bristow  recently  asserted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
parcel-post  system  is  being  worked  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
big  mail-order  houses  and  that  it  is  being  used  in  the  West 
to  transport  ore  in  fifty-pound  packages,  mattresses,  and  baby- 
carriages.  Senator  Lodge  has  declared  his  belief  that  the  Post- 
office  Department  is  robbing  the  railroads  and  robbing  the 
rural  routes  in  an  effort  to  estabbsh  a  freight  system. 

In  its  Washington  correspondence  the  Boston  Transcript  prints 
a  brief  history  of  parcel-post  progress  in  a  year  and  one  month: 

"Jan.  1,  1913 — Parcel-post  law  goes  into  effect. 

"July  1 — The  insurance  rate  on  parcel-post  packages  is  cut 
in  half  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

"July  1 — Special  parcel -post  stamp  is  abolished. 

"July  1 — C.  O.  D.  feature  is  put  into  effect,  thus  making 
possible  a  farm-to-city  mail-order  business. 

"Aug.  15 — The  weight  limit  is  increased  from  eleven  to 
twenty  pounds  in  the  first  two  zones,  and  rates  in  these  zones 
are  lowered  from  one-half  to  three  cents  per  pound. 

"Jan.  1,  1914 — The  weight  limit  is  increased  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds  in  the  first  two  zones  and  from  eleven  to  twenty 
pounds  in  all  of  the  remaining  zones.  At  the  same  time  rates  are 
reduced  between  one  and  three  cents  per  pound  in  all  zones  up 
to  the  seventh,  and, 

"March  16 — An  order  goes  into  effect  admitting  books  to 
parcel  post." 

That  this  parcel-post  advance  is  not  likely  to  be  checked  soon 
is  inferred  from  the  Senate's  refusal,  after  hearing  some  of 
the  arguments  above  mentioned,  to  set  a  weight  limit  by  law  or 
to  restrict  the  Postmaster-General's  power  to  modify  parcel- 
post  rates  and  regulations.  What  this  portends  for  those 
express  companies  which  as  yet  show  no  signs  of  following  the 
United  States'  example,  no  one  can  tell.  As  the  situation  stands, 
concludes  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post, 

"The  questions  really  at  issue  are,  first,  whether  the  Com- 
mission's new  rates  deprived  the  companies  of  opportunity  for 
a  reasonable  profit  on  such  business  as  they  could  command, 
and  second,  whether  the  competition  of  the  parcel  post  was 
fairly  conducted.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  wholly  determined 

"But  as  regards  the  second  consideration,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  with  emphasis  thai  the  existing  condition  of  things  is  one 
which  calls  for  fair  play  by  the  Government  in  its  payments  to 
the  railways  for  transporting  parcel-post   matter." 
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AND — WHY  NOT? 

— Powers  in  the  New  York  American. 
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NAILING   IT  TO  THE  MASTHEAD. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


OPPOSITE    VIEWS    OF    PRESIDENT    WILSON'S    PANAMA    POLICY. 


A  RAP  AT  RAILROAD  BOOKKEEPING 

PUBLIC  SYMPATHY  with  the  railroads  in  their  demand 
for  higher  freight-rates  and  their  stories  of  financial  starva- 
tion will  not  be  augmented,  thinks  the  conservative  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's revelation  of  the  way  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  balanced  its  books.  Nor,  adds  the  same  paper,  will  the 
confidence  of  the  investing  public  in  general  railroad  securities 
be  increased.  Hitherto,  it  goes  on  to  say,  this  road  "lias  been 
included  among  those  believed  to  be  cleanly  as  well  as  capably 
managed,  and  entitled"  to  an  advance  in  freight-rates  for  that 
reason."  In  Chicago,  however,  according  to  The  Tribune 
of  that  city,  "the  St.  Paul  railroad  has  long  been  under  sus- 
picion." The  Tribune  is  among  the  papers  which  think  that 
"the  answer  of  the  railroad  to  the  Commission  is  not  complete." 
The  incident,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Presst 
"gives  emphasis  to  the  need  of  Federal  regulation  of  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  railroad  securities." 

In  the  course  of  what  the  New  York  Commercial  calls  "the 
severest  indictment  of  railroad  officials  that  has  yet  been  made 
by  it,"  the  Commission  avers  that  the  St.  Paul  overstated  its 
income  for  1910  by  more  than  $5,000,000;  misrepresented  the 
cost  of  labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911;  greatly 
overstated  the  income  of  the  Puget  Sound  line  by  means  of  "a 
variety  of  expedients";  and  used  this  "fictitious  showing"  of 
income  to  aid  in  the  sale  of  its  bonds.  The  Puget  Sound  line, 
moreover,  "falsely  reported  a  valuation  of  its  properties  which 
was  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cash  investment."  These 
results  were  achieved,  we  are  told,  by  "serious  irregularities"  in 
accounting,  which  the  Commission  does  not  hesitate  to  charac- 
terize as  "unlawful  practises"  meriting  "the  strongest  con- 
demnation." Of  the  first  count  in  this  indictment  the  Com- 
mission goes  on  to  say: 

"As  the  result  of  this  overstatement  of  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  report  of  the  St.  Paul  company 
for  the  succeeding  year  showed  an  apparent  falling  off  in 
revenue  and  income  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of 
over  $2,000,000. 

"In  its  report  to  its  stockholders  for  the  latter  year  the 
explanation  offered  by  the  officers  of  the  company  was  that 
'the  large  decrease  in  the  net  operating  revenue  is  accounted 


for  by  the  inability  to  obtain  increased  rates,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of-  labor.' 

"This  statement  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Had  the  income  for  the  year  1910  been  properly  re- 
ported, the  net  income  for  the  following  year,  instead  of  showing 
a  decrease,  would  have  shown  an  increase  of  about  $2,800,000." 

Replying  to  these  charges,  President  Earling,  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  offers  explanations  of  the 
apparent  discrepancies  in  the  company's  accounts  and  declares 
that  there  was  "no  intention  to  make  other  than  accurate 
statements  of  its  operating  or  financial  condition  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  its  stock,  or  for  any  other  purpose." 
He  explains  that  the  alleged  $100,000,000  overvaluation  relates 
solely  to  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company,  the 
subsidiary  corporation  through  which  the  Pacific  Coast  exten- 
sion was  built;  that  none  of  this  stock  was  or  will  be  offered 
to  the  public;  and  that  it  was  put  at  that  amount  in  order  to 
comply  with  a  Washington  State  law  and  permit  an  ultimate 
issue  of  $200,000,000  bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  the  extension.     President  Earling  says: 

"About  a  year  ago  the  Commission  called  attention  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company  in  connection  with  its 
construction  and  early  operation.  After  several  conferences 
with  a  member  of  the  Commission  it  was  agreed  that  the  accounts 
which  had  been  questioned  should  be  revised.  Practically  all 
the  accounts  have  been  revised  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commission. 

"These  differences  in  accounting  during  the  transition  of  the 
Puget  Sound  lines  from  a  construction  to  an  operating  condi- 
tion covered  three  years  or  more .  Construction  and  operating 
work  was  carried  on  simultaneously,  necessarily  leading  to 
accounting  discrepancies  in  auditing  reports  of  large  numbers 
of  new  men  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  classification  of  ac- 
counts as  prescribed  by  the  Commission." 

While  admitting  that  "the  bookkeeping  should  be  rectified," 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  admom'shes  the  Commission  that — 

"The  interest  attacked  is  so  vast,  and  so  many  thousands  of 
Americans  have  a  direct  or  indirect  concern  in  it,  that  any  Gov- 
ernment commission  should  have  been  cautious  in  approaching 
the  subject.  It  would  be  folly  for  anybody  not  an  expert  to  go 
into  the  minor  and  technical  questions  about  bookkeeping 
methods,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  experts  rarely  agree  on 
such  points.  The  rectifying  of  railroad  bookkeeping  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  brass  band." 
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NO  NEW  HAVEN  "LOOT"  FOR  MORGAN 

THE  DEFINITE  STATEMENT  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
that  their  relations  wit li  the  New  Haven  Railroad  for 
the  last  twenty  years  have  been  simply  those  of  an 
ordinary  finaneial  agenl  ami  that  their  profits  for  that  time 
have  totaled  the  ••exceedingly  moderate"  sum  of  $350,000, 
answers  conclusively,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  opinion, 
the  "•charge  that  the  road  had  somehow  been  hied  by  its  hankers 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  that  such  a  process  was  responsible 
for  the  company's  present  condition."  Most  editors  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  cities  seem  to  share  this  conviction, 
and  some,  who  have  never  suspected  the  great  banking  firm  of 
wrong-doing,  show  surprize  that  it  should  have  been  content 
with  such  meager  legitimate  profits  in  this  series  of  transactions. 
It  seems  to  the  New  York  Times  that  the  whole  country  will 
feel  deeply  gratified  at  such  a  "crushing"  refutation  of  the  late 
J.  P.  Morgan's  "slanderers."  But  to  others,  even  in  New- 
York,  the  Morgan  statement  is  far  from  being  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  charges  that  have  been  made.  It  "sheds  darkness 
rather  than  light  on  the  mystery  of  the  wrecking"  of  the  New 
Haven,  asserts  The  World.  As  directors  of  the  New  Haven, 
says  The  Globe,  members  of  the  Morgan  firm  "were  not  merely 
under  obligation  not  to  steal  themselves,  but  to  prevent  other 
persons  stealing;  they  were  also  under  obligation  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation  with  reasonable  prudence  and 
wisdom."  The  public,  in  The  American's  opinion,  "is  less  in- 
terested in  the  alleged  amount  of  the  bankers'  profits  than  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  prosperous  railroad  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept one,  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  Morgan- 
Rockefeller  management."  The  Morgan  firm,  agrees  The 
World,  can  not  get  away  from  such  facts  as  these:  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, Sr.,  was  the  dominating  director  of  the  New  Haven  when 
$12,000,000  "vanished  into  thin  air"  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Westchester,  when  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  trolleys 
were  taken  over,  when  the  Boston  &  Maine  deal  was  engineered, 
and  while  "$200,000,000  of  new  capitalization  was  piled  upon 
the  New  Haven,  eventually  to  break  the  back  of  that  prosperous 
property."  "The  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  are  mistaken 
if  they  think  they  can  now  draw  a  herring  across  the  trail." 

We  learn  from  the  news  dispatches  that  the  Morgan  state- 
ment is  not  making  the  slightest  change  in  the  plans  of  the 
government  investigators  of  the  New  Haven  transactions.  Nor 
do  the  many  papers  convinced  by  the  statement  care  to  extend 
the  Morgan  "clean  bill  of  health"  to  cover  all  these  dealings. 
The  mystery  of  New  Haven  financing  still  remains  to  be 
cleared  up,  notes  The  Times.  The  public,  it  adds,  demands 
an  answer  to  these  questions:  "Did  anybody  'loot'  the  road? 
Did  illegitimate  gains  to  the  amount  of  millions  go  into  any- 
body's pockets  as  the  result  of  the  road's  financial  operations?" 
Mr.  Elliott,  as  head  of  the  New  Haven  system,  says  the  New 
York  Commercial,  "owes  it  to  the  shareholders  to  open  the 
books  and  make  a  disclosure  of  their  contents  relating  to  the 
investment  of  more  than  $200,000,000  as  full  and  complete  as 
that  which  he  asked  and  received  from  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co." 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company's  statement  was  issued  in  response 
to  Mr.  Elliott's  request  and  fo  aid  in  his  own  investigation  of 
the  situation  and  was  published  by  the  New  Haven  Company. 
It  contained  detailed  figures,  as  well  as  this  concise  statement 
of  the  firm's  relations  with  the  Wu    Haven: 

"From  1804  to  HMO  the  New  Haven  generally  disposed 
of  its  securities  by  Belling  them  outright,  sometimes  to  us. 
-nun  times  to  other  houses.  .  .  .  From  December  19,  1010, 
until  December  1,  1913,  we  acted,  under  contract,  as  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  companies.  In  the  course  of  these  twenty 
yean,  from  1894  to  1914,  we  took  part  in  the  handling  of  New 
Haven  and  subsidiary  company  securities  of  the  par  value  of 
I ■'>, 000,000,  from  which  our  firm  realized  a  total  net   profit   of 

approximately  $360,000 


'None  of  our  firms,  nor  any  member  of  them,  ever  had  any 
interest  in  any  properties,  such  as  the  Westchester,  the  steam 
railways,  the  trolley-lines,  or  the  steamship  companies  acquired 
by  the  New  Haven  Company  or  any  of  its  subsidiary  companies." 


REVOLUTION  IN   BRAZIL 

DESPITE  THE  VEIL  of  rigorous  censorship  drawn  by 
Brazil  between  her  present  domestic  difficulties  and 
the  outside  world,  such  scant  information  as  reaches 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Buenos  Aires  and  London  is 
causing  our  editors  to  turn  uneasy  glances  toward  the  largest, 
and  hitherto  one  of  the  most  undisturbed,  of  South- American 
nations.  The  very  fact  that  her  affairs  have  gone  smoothly 
so  long  moves  the  Houston  Chronicle  to  predict  that  "now  the 
storm  is  brewing,  we  may  expect  a  tremendous  upheaval.' 
Accounts  differ  as  to  whether  the  revolutionary  movement, 
which  has  placed  the  capital  in  a  state  of  siege  and  resulted  in 
the  declaration  of  martial  law  in  three  provinces,  has  its  roots 
in  racial  or  economic  causes.  But  whatever  the  source  of  her 
troubles,  the  situation  is  not  heartening  for  those  who  counted 
on  Brazil  to  set  a  good  example  to  her  more  unstable  Latin- 
American  sisters,  and  perhaps  even  to  join  with  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  arduous  duties  of  benevolent  policeman  in  Mexico.  Thus 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Et  Tu,  Brazil?" 
remarks : 

"That  Brazil  should  be  troubled  with  internal  dissensions 
now,  when  we  had  come  to  think  of  that  great  country  as  one 
of  the  most  satisfactorily  governed  of  all  the  republics  to  the 
south,  is  disappointing.  To  the  strength  of  government  there, 
as  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  we  Americans  of  the  north  had 
come  to  look  for  assistance  in  establishing  popular  rule  through- 
out the  hemisphere." 

Brazil's  finances,  we  read  in  a  London  dispatch,  "are  in  a 
weak  state,"  and  the  commercial  situation,  owing  to  a  number 
of  causes,  among  them  the  decline  in  the  price  of  rubber,  "is 
far  from  encouraging."  Another  side-light  is  thrown  on  the 
present  developments  by  D.  A.  McMillen,  who  on  his  recent 
arrival  in  London  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  interviewed  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Mr.  McMillen  said  that  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 
Brazil  was  a  piece  of  political  strategy  on  the  part  of  Pinheiro 
Machado,  the  beneficent  boss  of  Brazilian  politics.  Machado, 
he  said,  is  immensely  rich.  President  da  Fonseca  conducted 
his  regime  with  such  wild  extravagance  that  the  credit  of  the 
country  was  stopt.  The  Government,  Mr.  McMillen  said, 
owes  $20,000  to  the  merchants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone. 

"The  revolution  in  the  State  of  Ceani  gave  Machado  an 
opportunity  to  insist  on  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  order  to  make  certain  of  the  election  of  his  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  Senhor  Braz.  The  latter  will  certainly 
carry  out  Machado's  wishes  for  finaneial  reform  and  economy." 

It  is  reassuring  to  learn  from  a  Washington  dispatch  that 
"the  lives  and  property  of  Americans  in  Brazil  are  not  menace  I 
by  the  political  disturbances  now  occurring  in  that  country, 
according  to  advices  received  at  the  State  Department  from 
the  American  Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro."  A  dispatch  from 
Buenos  Aires  states  vaguely  that  a  revolutionary  mo\einent  has 
existed  for  some  time  in  the  Brazilian  States  of  Pernambuco, 
Ceara,  and  Para,  and  that  "the  causes  of  the  disaffection  are 
said  to  be  racial  differences."  And  in  the  New  York  Evenina 
Post's  Washington  correspondence  we  read : 

"The  negro  population,  which  is  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  Brazil,  is  a  serious  factor  in  the  present  situation.  Vari- 
ous causes  are  assigned  for  the  unrest,  which  began  about  a 
year  ago  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco.  There  was  a  disturbance 
there  when  the  Federal  (lovernment  took  certain  local  actions 
which  were  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  State's  sovereign 
rights.  Troubles  in  financial  affairs,  in  the  rubber  market,  and 
the  coffee  business,  were  pointed  out  as  being  contributory  to  the 
present  situation." 
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HIRAM  GILL'S  SECOND   CHANCE 

NOW  THAT  Hiram  Charles  Gill,  who  was  elected  Mayor 
of*  Seattle  in  1910,  recalled  in  11)11,  and  defeated 
narrowly  for  reelection  in  1912,  has  been  chosen  again  as 
ma vor  by  a  substantial  14,000  majority,  the  Indianapolis  News 
suggests  that  "the  next  thing  in  the  regular  order  of  business, 
presumably,  is  his  recall."  But  suggestions 
like  these  from  Eastern  editors  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  for  printing  clever 
remarks  about  "Finnegan  government," 
and  "the  recall  recalling  itself,"  do  not 
explain  what  happened  in  Seattle.  Equally 
true  it  is  that  a  satisfactorily  broad  and 
Impartial  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  partizan  out- 
pourings of  the  Seattle  papers  in  the  days 
preceding  the  election,  nor  from  the  gleeful 
rejoicings  or  sad  post-mortems  of  the  morn- 
ing after.  But  a  survey  of  editorials,  news 
items,  and  statements  made  by  those  inter- 
ested both  during  and  after  the  recent  cam- 
paign, with  the  necessary  cautious  reading 
between  the  lines,  seems  to  indicate  that  Gill 
was  recalled  largely  through  the  votes  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  women,  because  he  was 
thought  to  have  shown  gross  inefficiency  in 
office  and  to  have  adopted  a  "wide-open" 
policy  toward  vice.  His  reelection  was  due 
to  a  combination  of  causes:  his  own  change 
of  front,  both  as  to  personal  habits  and 
public  policies,  to  a  reaction  against  "re- 
formers," a  conviction  that  business  had 
suffered  under  Gill's  successors,  a  belief  that 
the  administration  of  one  of  these  successors 
was  far  from  efficient,  the  weakness  of  the 
candidate  opposing  him  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign, the  influence  of  certain  political  cross- 
currents in  city  and  State,  an  apparent 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  women  voters,  apathy  on  the*  part 
of  Gill's  former  bitter  enemies,  and  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  his  large  personal  following. 

Mr.  Gill's  return  to  office,  like  his  removal  three  years  ago, 
furnishes  a  text  for  editorial  sermons  on  the  recall.  How,  asks 
the  New  York  World,  "can  stability  in  government  be  promoted 
by  such  changes?"  The  Washington  Post  is  amused  at  "the 
facility  of  the  recall  in  turning  around  and 
repudiating  itself."  Even  a  paper  so 
friendly  to  progressive  measures  as  the 
Newark  News  feels  constrained  to  say: 


"If  Gill  deserved  to  be  'recalled'  four 
years  ago,  it  would  seem  that  he  should  not 
have  been  reelected  to  the  same  office.  If 
he  did  not  deserve  'recall,'  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  monstrous  injustice  inspired  by 
popular  clamor.  On  the  face  of  things, 
neither  alternative  argues  in  favor  of  the 
'recall'  as  an  effective  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  to  compel  honesty  and  decency 
in  office." 

This  brings  up  the  question,  which  seems 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  the  one 
really  interesting  thing  in  the  affair, 
"whether  Hiram  Gill  has  changed,  or  the 
people  of  Seattle."  It  inclines  to  the 
latter  view,  thinking  it  probable  that  there 
has  "been  a  shift  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of    the    things    which   Hiram  Gill   stands 


for."       So,     too,  agrees   the    Ta.eoma     Ledger,   a  closer  observer, 
which  says: 

"It  is  not  seriously  contended  that  ('ill  is  a  greatly  different 
man   Prom   what   he  was  when   he  was  recalled.     The  change  in 

(iill  has  been  less  than  the  change  in  the  voters 

"('ill  was  quoted  as  saying  in  one  of  his  speeches  just  before 
the  election  that  Seattle  could  stand  for  a  little  more  hilarity. 
At   any  rate,  Seattle  is  standing  for  (Jill  by 
a   majority  of  over  14,000." 


"  RECALLED       TO  OFFICE. 

Hiram  C.  Gill,  who  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Seattle  in  1910,  recalled 
to  private  life  in  1911,  and  defeated 
narrowly  for  reelection  in  1912,  is  now 
returned  to  office  by  14,000  majority. 


That  the  feminine  half  of  Seattle's  voting 
population  has  "changed  its  mind"  is  noted 
by  several  editors.  (Jill  was  recalled  in  lit  I  I, 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  largely  "by  the 
votes  of  aggressive  women";  he  "finds  his 
way  back  into  office  now,  most  of  the 
women  supporting  him."  At  least  one 
prominent  woman  in  Seattle,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Smith,  a  former  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Suffrage  League,  is  said  to  look  upon 
woman's  share  in  Mr.  (Jill's  vindication  as 
"atonement  for  ill-advised  action  at  the  time 
of  the  recall."  And  the  pro-Gill  Seattle 
Times  quotes  her  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Gill's  magnificent  victory  is  a  splen- 
did example  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  woman- 
hood of  Seattle,  convinced  at  last  that  the 
recall  was  conceived  in  bigotry  and  born  in 
hate — and  therefore  unworthy  of  American 
womanhood.  The  women  have  voiced  their 
disapproval  in  mighty  form. 

"Now,  if  those  who  so  bitterly  opposed 
Mr.  Gill  will  allow  the  real  spirit  of  Christ 
to  enter  their  hearts,  and  will  get  behind  him 
and  honestly  assist  him  in  building  up  a 
progressive  administration,  they  may  be  able 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  women  are 
worthy  of  the  suffrage." 


But  several  dailies  which  can  see  no 
antirecall  argument  in  Seattle's  action  con- 
tend that  it  was  Mr.  Gill,  not  the  people, 
who  had  a  change  of  heart.  He  was  recalled,  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  reminds  us,  "because  he  was  charged  with  not 
being  active  enough  in  handling  violations  of  the  liquor  law 
and  other  manifestations  of  vice."  But  "in  the  cool  shades  of 
opposition,"  as  this  editor  puts  it,  he  changed  his  attitude, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  swept  into  office  again  on  a  law-enforce- 
ment platform.  The  most  apparent  fact,  as  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  sees  it, 
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— From  the  Seattle  Times. 


"is  that  the  reform  forces,  with  the  wea- 
pon of  recall,  have  beaten  the  open-town 
program  and  have  at  least  put  into  office  a 
mayor  who  is  pledged  to  law  enforcement. 
Whether  or  not  he  will  keep  his  promises 
remains  to  be  seen.  He  has  raised  doubt 
by  his  willingness  to  stand  for  anything 
that  will  win.  His  conversion  to  law  and 
order,  however,  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  that  if  he  proves  to  be  a  back- 
slider he  can  be  ousted." 

When  we  turn  to  the  Seattle  press  we 
naturally  find  the  editors'  judicial  calm 
sadly  ruffled  by  the  tempest  of  political 
strife.  If  we  were  to  believe  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  Mr.  Gill's  former  adminis- 
tration was  "inefficient,  incompetent,  and 
extravagant."  The  mayor  brought  the  re- 
call upon  himself  because  "he  failed  to  keep 
or  respect  his  oath  of  office,"  "permitted 
gambling  in  violation  of  statutory  law," 
and  "was  so  lax  in  supervision  and  control 
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the  police  department  that   the  city  was  given  over  to 

.  graft."'     The  only    explanation    Tht     I' 
give  of  his  vie-  :ii>:    "Match  a  negative  candidate,  ha 

-  dean  and  honest-minded,  against  a  Hi  dill  in  an  abnormal 
i-ampaign.  with  tax  bills  coming  in,  and  the  result  is  seldom  in 
doubt."     dill  is    nut    vindicated,  we  are  assured;   he  is  simply 
giveji  another  rhanrn.  and  he  is  advised  to  make  good  by  giving 
"this  municipality  an  administration  wholly  different  from  the 
linistratiun    you    gave    it   l>efore."     And  it  adds  a  wor.d  of 
:ial  counsel        Si        on  the  water  wagon." 
yuite  different   i-  the  ed  by  Mr.  dill's  suj>- 

porter.  the  Seattle  Timfa.     Tht  Pott~InteQiget  denunciation 

of  the  previous  ( lill  Administration  is  equaled,  perhaps  sur; 
by   Tht    Tt  . ••oriation  of  Mr.  Cotterill,  who  defeated  Mr. 

(Jill  in  the  dose  election  of  two  years  ago,  and  wh  .>n- 

spi'-uous  in  the  campaign  for  Mr.  Trenholme,  the  defeated 
candidate  at  this  month's  election.  In  his  two  years  as  Mayor, 
it  is  asserted,  "'-rimes  have  multiplied  fourfold,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  police  has  decreased  oO  per  cent."     A  more  significant 

ement  and  one  containing  a  hint  of  some  of  the  "cr 
currents"  that  elected  dill  is  this: 

"Every  alleged    freedom    has    degenerated    into 

practical  license,  until  even  the  hoboes  and  the  I.  \V.  W.'s  have 
ruled  the  city  with  a  rod  of  iron! 

"The  riots  in  Seattle  during  Potlatch  week  were  the  direct 
and  positive  outcome  of  Cotterill's  alliance  with  the  red-flag 
followers,  and  his  determination  to  protect  the  guttersnipes  and 
the  criminals  of  the  city." 


Then  comes  the  pious  ejaculation: 

"Thank  dod  Cotterillism  is  dead! 

"Thank  dod  that  Seattle  will  once  more  have  a  chance  to 
n  her  head  in  a  business  way.  and  will  once  more  go  to  the 
front  as  she  did  prior  to  the  days  of  the  Burns  outfit  and  the 
eranky  reformation  undertaken  by  a  lot  of  zealots  who  simply 
wanted  to  put  themselves  in  the  limelight  without  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  bu- 

Rather  different,  tho  suggestive,  is  the  view  of  the  near-by 
Portland  Oregonian.  which  calls  dill's  reelection  "a  repudiation 
of  the  attempted   domination  -    ittle  by  the  so-called  "big 

int.  — 

"The  rich  men'  of  Seattle  were  the  acknowledged  sponsors 
of  Mr.  Trenholme.  Seattle  would  have  none  of  him  or 
them." 

Mayor-elect  dill  does  not  attribute  his  election  "to  any 
particular  desire  to  vindicate  me.  had  I  needed  vindication," 
but  he  does  regard  it  "as  a  tribute  to  the  ultimate  inherent  sense 
of  justice  of  the  American  character."  He  declares  himself 
unspeakably  grateful  "to  those  who  have  so  loyally  suppor 
me  in  the  past  with  a  devotion  with  which  few  men  have 
ever  been  honored,  as  well  as  to  those  who  appear  to  have 
believed  that  I  was  the  most  available  man  for  the  position, 
all  things  considered."  He  promises  to  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
ent chief  of  police  and  to  run  the  Mayor's  office  "in  such 
a  way  as  at  least  to  vastly  improve  the  financial  situation 
of  the  citv." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Nobody  has  thought  to  nominate  Colonel  GoethaLs  for  President  of  Mex- 
ico.— Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  Mexican  outlaw  Ls  almost  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as  the  American 
in-law. — Boston    Transcript. 

Xot  yet  has  a  squad  of  the  I.  W.  W.  hurled  itself  against  the  portals 
of  a  bath-house. — Xev  York  Press. 

The  suffragettes  are  now  engaged  in  revising  the  Bible.     They'll  prob- 
ably want  to  call  it  Xorah's  ark. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Aviator  Atwood  has  taken 
aviator    who    takes    a    sec- 
ond   husband.  —  Seu    York 
Telegraph. 

President  Wilson  says 
that  Uncle  Sam  can  afford 
to  wait.  Here's  hoping  the 
Americans  in  Mexico  can, 
too. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  M  onroe  Doctrine  may 
reach  from  the  aurora  bo- 
rvalis  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
but  it  seems  to  be  sagging 
-lightly  at  the  center. — 
Washington  P 

One  extremely  sobering 
reflection  Ls  that,  if  anybody 
should  go  down  and  subdue 
Mexico,  somebody  would 
have  to  keep  her  subdued. — 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

An  American  railroad  man 
■  i>t.-<l  a  post  m  man- 
ager of  an  Knglish  railway — 
possibly  in  the  hope  of  es- 
oapfSg  th.  searching  criti- 
ctsna   of    Mr.    Bnadets. — 

'it. 

i .  t.  •■  i  -  ap- 

pointment of  a  commission 
to    in\'  lienton 

case  displays  a  remarkable 

knowledge  of  our  own  melti- 
ng an  awk- 
»ar  Wall      Street 

not. 


Civil,  war  Is  a  decided  misnomer  for  the  Mexican  revolution. — Denier 
Times. 

Advices  from  Washington  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  Moore  diplomacy 
there. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Felix  Diaz  says  he  is  in  the  hands  of  his  friends, 
for  a  Mexican  to  be  in. — Toledo  Blade. 


A  dangerous  position 


Are  we  suffering  from  too  much  Government  in  business,  or  too  little 
business  in  Government? — Wall  Street  Journal. 


a  second  wife.     Usually  it's  the  wife  of  the 


That  Delaware  chicken-thief  who  left 
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— Kirby  In  th.-  '  k   World. 


$90  in  a  hen-house  which  he 
robbed  evidently  wished  to 
indicate  his  intention  of 
paying  for  the  fowls  on  the 
instalment  plan.  —  Houston 
Chronicle. 

A  Chic  a  go  woman  and 
her  husband  had  a  fight  at 
the  polls.  Getting  the  home 
influence  Into  the  ballot,  as 
it  were. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Who  says  that  the  Pro- 
gressive party  can't  come 
back'  The  steamship  lines 
are  still  running  to  South 
America. — Seattle  Pust  In- 
telligent 

If  Al  Jennings.  Okla- 
homa's ex-convict  candidate, 
is  really  reformed,  what  a 
pity  it  was  to  let  him  - 
back  into  politics. — Commer- 
cial Appeal. 

B  • .  -eb all  having  received 
the  stamp  of  royal  approval . 
we  -hall  expect  to  see  it  be- 
come quite  the  fad  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  this  sea- 
son.— Boston  Transcript. 

••  I  understand  Villa  and 
Villa  understands  n. 
chirps  Venustlano  Carranza 
Which  probably  is  the  reason 
they  e><-  each  other  so 
closely — Philadelphia  North 
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SWEDEN   TORN  BY   MILITARISM 


KING  AND  PEOPLE  in  Sweden  have  oome  to  logger- 
heads on  the  question  of  the  increase  of  the  Army  and 
the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  service.     At  Stockholm. 

on  a  recent  occasion,  ;U),(KM)  peasants,  gathered  from  various 
points  in  the  Kingdom,  made  a  demonstration  before  the 
Royal  Palace  to  protest  against  the  prolongation  of  military 
service  and  the  imposition 
of  new  war  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  the  people 
through  their  representatives 
in  Parliament.  While  the 
people  of  Sweden  are  trem- 
bling in  the  fear  of  becoming 
trampled  upon,  like  Finland, 
by  the  remorseless  heel  of 
Russia,  or  threatened  on  their 
coast  by  the  Navy  of  Ger- 
many, they  are  angry  with 
the  King  because  he  has  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  consti- 
tutional government  and  has 
attempted  to  enforce  his  own 
will  without  consulting  either 
his  ministry  or  his  people. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  King 
Gustav  is  the  great-grand- 
son of  that  Bernadotte  who 
stood  guard  beside  the  scaf- 
fold on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde when  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  were  be- 
headed. This  historical  in- 
cident is  alluded  to  by  the 
Dagens  Nyheter  (Stockholm), 
which  is  the  organ  of  Mr. 
Karl  Staaf,  the  minister 
whose  counsels  the  King  has 
defied.  It  regrets  that "  Gus- 
tav V.  has  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  a  fatal  absolutism." 
The  consequence  of  the 
King's  action  has  been  that 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Staaf  has 
resigned  and  its  successor  is 
a  new  cabinet,  under  Mr. 
Hammerskjoeld,  which  the 
Stockholm  paper  styles  "a 
mere  cabinet  of  reaction, 
which  will  be  opposed  without  compromise  by  the  Liberal  block 
as  soon  as  it  takes  its  seat  in  the  chamber."  The  King's 
demand  for  an  immediate  vote  of  money  and  for  a  law 
imposing  a  longer  term  of  military  service  may  be  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  his  people  so  far  as  their  dread  of  invasion 
lies,  but  it  is  apparently  opposed  to  their  feeling  of  popular  pride 
and  independence.  The  Riksdag  has  been  dissolved,  and  the 
King  hopes  that  a  new  one  will  prove  more  compliant.  The 
new  Prime  Minister,  says  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  has  an 
international  reputation  as  a  promoter  of  peace  and  is  a  states- 
man who  would  wish  to  preserve  his  country  in  that  condition  of 
secure  neutrality  which  she  so  much  craves.     To  quote  further: 

"Hammerskjoeld  in  wide  foreign  circles  is  well  known  as  a 


CAN  HE   PUT   IT  OVER? 

King  Gustav  V.  is  determined  to  increase  his  Army  and  prolong  the  term 
of  sendee,  despite  the  opposition  of  Parliament  and  people. 


member  of  the  Hague  Conferences  for  international  arbitration, 
while  in  1904  lie  was  the  Swedish  member  of  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  and  his  connection  with 
Germany  lies  in  his  distinguished  services  as  President  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  tin-  Casa-Blanoa  affair." 

The  throne,   as   (he    London    Daily   Mail   believes,    may   even 

totter  in  the  coming  struggle. 
Of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  ministry  in  the 
Riksdag  and  of  the  Pre- 
mier's first  speech  this  paper 
remarks: 

"Baron  Hammerskjoeld 
declared  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  King's  summons 
in  order  to  carry  through  the 
army  reforms  and  to  save 
the  bill  from  drowning  in 
the  waves  of  constitutional 
strife.  He  then  announced 
that  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  in  order  to 
give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their 
will  at  the  new  elections. 

"From  the  debate  it  is 
evident  that  the  Liberal  and 
Socialist  parties  will  make 
the  political  and  constitu- 
tional points  raised  by  the 
King's  speech  the  basis  of 
their  campaign  at  the  elec- 
tions. The  fight  will  be 
sharp,  and  pregnant  with 
consequences;  it  is  even 
possible  that  a  King's  crown 
may  be  at  stake." 

The  dread  of  Russia  is 
said  to  be  at  the  root  of 
Criistav's  desire  for  a  stronger 
army,  a  dread  aroused  by 
Russian  military  activities 
along  the  Swedish  frontier. 
The  Pester  Lloyd  assures 
Sweden  that  Russia  has  no 
hostile  plans,  but  is  merely 
nervous  about  the  possible 
inroads  of  Germany  upon 
the  Baltic.  The  defensive 
measures  against  Germany 
that   roused    Swedish   fears  are   thus  sketched: 

"The  nerves  of  the  Russian  colossus  are  extremely  sensitive. 
During  the  past  year  the  western  section  of  the  giant  realm — 
Finland — was  the  field  of  her  nervous  activity.  Strategic 
railroads  were  built  running  from  the  Russian  interior  to  the 
heart  of  Finland.  Everywhere  new  barracks  and  fortresses 
appeared.  Finland  resembled  a  military  camp.  Russian 
officers  swarmed  into  neighboring  Sweden,  and  explored,  dis- 
guised as  laboring  men,  the  secrets  of  the  little  Kingdom.  Sweden 
is  rich  in  fine  harbors  and  Russia's  growing  Navy  impetuously 
strives  to  burst  forth  from  the  confinement  of  the  inland  Black 
Sea.  A  fear  arose  in  Sweden  that  her  peaceful  neutrality  was 
threatened.     The  Swedes  began  to  dread  Russia." 

The    Novoye    Vremya    (St.    Petersburg)    blames    Germany, 
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DIGGING  LP  THE  OLD  BONE- 

There  is  no  meat  on  it,  but  they  want  something  to  worry  at. 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London  >. 


THE  MID-LARKS. 

— Daily  News  (London). 


SADLY   IRREVERENT    VIEWS    OF   THE    BRITISH    PEERS    BY    LIBERAL   CARTOONISTS,    WHO    l'KTl'liK 


however,    for    exciting     the     Russophobia    of     Sweden,     and 
remarks: 

"Here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  revealed  the  same  persistent, 
ematic,  untiring  activity  of  Pan-Germanism .  ...  At  the 
very  gates  of  the  Russian  capital  it  rouses  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  peaceful  Swedish  population.  .  .  .  Using  Russia  as 
a  bugbear,  the  Germans  urge  the  Swedish  people  to  accept  the 
protection  of  Germany.  As  this  plan  develops  further,  all  the 
nations  that  speak  Saxon  dialects  must  lose  their  independence 
and  unite  under  the  rule  of  the  Prussian  King." 

The  same  paper  announces  reassuringly  that  Russia  has  no 
designs  whatever  on  Sweden : 

"We  do  not  threaten  Sweden,  as  we  did  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  do  not  want  anything  of  her  except  kind  neighborli- 
ness.  Sweden's  position  obliges  her  to  non-intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  great  Powers,  and  the  more  clearly  she  under- 
stands this  the  better  it  will  be  for  her." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SALE  OF   BRITISH   TITLES  OF  NOBILITY 

THE  HOMAGE  that  is  paid  in  the  British  Isles  to  the 
members  of  the  nobility  may  or  may  not  be  moderated 
by  the  revelations,  now  being  made,  that  many  of  the 
titles  are  merely  rewards  for  heavy  campaign  contributions. 
Generosity  is  apparently  considered  so  noble  a  trait  that,  when 
exercised  toward  the  party  in  power,  the  giver  is  declared  to  be  of 
noble  Mood,  to  endless  generations.  In  this  country  such  gifts 
were  repaid  in  former  years,  the  opposition  press  always 
averred,  by  ambassadorships  and  other  high  appointive  posts 

and  even  by  nominations  for  governor,  senator,  and  vice- 
president.  In  Britain  it  is  the  House  of  Lords  itself  that  is 
protesting  against  a  practise  of  which  some  of  its  members  are 
beneficiaries,  and  is  thus  helping  to  discredit  its  own  branch 
of  the  Government,  which  the  Liberal  party  is  trying  to  over- 
throw. Yel  iis  aim  in  this  almost  suicidal  endeavor,  as  we 
nad  in  the  British  press,  is  to  besmirch  the  Liberals,  alleging 

that  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  sale  of  peerages.  Thus 
tiny  hope  to  cause  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  drive  the  Liberals  from 

office,  come  back  to  power,  and  preserve  the  House  of  Lords  from 

ruin.  Thi'  Peers  have  passed  the  following  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Selborne,  who  led  the  debate: 

"That  a  contribution  to  party  funds  should  not  be  a  considera- 


tion to  a  Minister  when  he  recommends  any  name  for  an  honor 
to  his  Majesty;  and  it  is  desirable  that  effectual  measures  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  assure  the  nation  that  Governments,  from 
whatever  political  party  they  are  drawn,  will  act  according  to  this 
rule;  and  that  this  House  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  foregoing  resolution." 

Lord  Selborne  voiced  this  startling  apprehension: 

"I  must  confess  fear  that  unless  the  present  tendency  receive- 
a  salutary  check,  the  day  will  come  when  men  will  offer  to  buy 
the  Victoria  Cross.  It  is  quite  incomprehensible,  I  agree,  that 
any  one  should  wish  to  possess  a  cross  so  acquired,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  about  this  question  that  is  incomprehensible." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  detail  how  these  mercenary  trans- 
actions are  done: 

"There  is  a  widely  prevalent  belief  that  persons  are  often 
recommended  for  these  honors  whom  no  one  would  have  thought 
would  be  recommended  if  they  had  not  contributed  to  party 
funds.  That  prevailing  belief  takes  three  forms,  as  I  know  not 
only  from  the  press  but  from  a  very  voluminous  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  It  is  believed  that  persons  who  have  social 
ambition,  or  whose  wives  have  social  ambition,  and  who  have 
really  no  claim  at  all  to  receive  an  honor,  can  purchase  it  it 
they  go  to  the  right  place.  Again,  the  belief  takes  this  form, 
that  there  have  been  cases  where  social  ambition  has  never 
entered  into  the  soul  of  the  rich  man,  but  he  has  been  tempted 
and  the  honor  has  been  actually  offered  to  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  make  this  contribution.  The  third  case  is  of 
rather  a  different  kind,  but  still,  I  maintain,  a  very  grave  evil. 
That  is  the  case  of  men  who  have  really  done  public  service  and 
whom  public  opinion,  would  be  content  to  see  honored.  1  m t  who 
have  had  pressure — I  would  almost  say  brutal  pressure — put 
on  them  to  make  a  contribution  to  party  funds  which  they  did 
not  wish  to  make  and  in  some  oases  could  not  afford.'* 

While  the  House  of  Lords  has  thus  cleansed  its  bosom  of  the 
perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart,  the  London  press  has 
taken  it  up,  and  we  read  in  the  London  Times  this  editorial 
comment  on  the  "sale  of  titles": 

"A  cynic  once  observed  that   rich  men  paid  into  the  party 

funds  and    were    made    peers,    while   poor   men    were   paid   out    of 

them  and  made  slaves.  The  exaggeration  crystallized  the 
truth  rather  than  distorted  it.  It  is  a  notorious  blemish  on  our 
public  life  that  it  is  possible  lor  men  of  wealth,  without  any  other 
claim  to  distinction,  by  sufficiently  large  and  repeated  donations 
to  the  party  exchequers,  to  establish  a  claim  for  a  knighthood, 
baronetcy,  or  peerage  that  sooner  or  later  will  be  recognized  as 
valid.  Far  too  many  honors  are  unquestionably  the  outcome 
of  an  indefensible  cash  transaction,  and  thus  vitiate  those  that 
are  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  merit,  and  by  so  doing  lower  tho 
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— Daily  News  (London).  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

THEM   AS   MUCK-RAKERS    HUNTING    FOR   ANYTHING    TO    BESMIRCH    THE    PARTY    NOW    IN    POWER. 


prestige  of  the  Crown.  One  inevitable  consequence  of  this  is  the 
creation  of  false  and  confusing  values.  Things  can  not  be  well 
with  a  country  that  accepts  at  its  face  value  a  system  of  honors 
that  it  believes  to  be  contaminated  with  huckstering  and  in- 
trigue and  that  pays  all  the  outward  forms  of  respect  to  men 
who  have  little  or  nothing  but  their  wealth  to  offer  as  a  credential 
to  esteem.  The  habits  and  attitudes  of  mind  that  are  thereby 
induced  work  throughout  the  intermingled  worlds  of  society  and 
politics  with  a  subtle  and  degrading  perniciousness.  Only  the 
united  efforts  of  the  best  men  of  all  parties,  backed  up  by  a 
healthy  and  vigilant  opinion  outside,  and  operating  in  the  light 
of  flxt  principles,  can  now  uproot  them." 

The  London  Evening  Standard,  an  opposition  organ,  says  "We 
are  doing  our  best  to  establish  Tammany  Hall  at  Westminster 
to  corrupt  our  public  life  at  its  source."  The  London  Nation 
calls  the  party  fund  "the  Achilles  Heel  of  Liberalism"  and 
the  "clay  foot  of  democracy,"  and  the  London  Daily  News 
makes  this  thrust  at  Lloyd  -  George's  campaign  against  the 
dukes: 

"How  was  the  land  campaign  financed?  The  dukes  were 
denounced  at  the  expense  of  persons  who  were  ready  to  pay  to  be 
dukes.  Democracy  knew  little  of  politics,  and  would  only  vote 
under  costly  pressure.  Prime  Ministers  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  eschewed  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil." 

But  the  Liberal  Daily  News  regards  the  agitation  as  a  mere 
"party  move"  and  a  "plot  of  the  Peers"  against  Premier 
Asquith.     Mr.  A.  P.  Nicholson,  writing  in  this  paper,  exclaims: 

"  It  is  the  vendetta  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Liberal 
party  and  their  Parliament  Act,  for  this  may  be  the  last  fight. 
The  Peers  know  well  that  the  present  House  of  Lords  will  vanish 
if  the  Liberal  party  is  returned  at  the  next  general  election." 

The  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  regards  the  move- 
ment favored  by  the  Lords  as  quixotic,  and  makes  this  defense 
of  the  award  of  honors  for  consideration  received: 

"It  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  method  is  not 
corrupt,  and  that  it  even  avoids  the  evils  of  corruption.  We  see 
in  other  countries  parties  financed  by  great  financial  corpora- 
tions or  wealthy  individuals  who  expect  their  reward  in  what 
is  called  a  pull  over  the  legislature.  In  this  country  the  man 
who  gets  rewarded  with  a  peerage  receives  a  consideration 
which  has  no  effect  on  the  course  of  policy.  The  account 
is  squared  in  legislation  and  policy  in  the  one  case,  with  an 
honor  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  other.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  man  takes  a  peerage  in  such  circumstances  is  proof 
that  his  claims  are  exhausted,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  are 
concerned,  in  an  innocent  way." 


AMERICAN   VS.  BRITISH   RAILWAYS 

THE  WRATH  of  the  British  daily  press  at  the  idea  that 
Britain  is  so  lacking  in  railroad  men  that  one  has  to  be 
imported  from  America  is  not  shared  by  a  weighty 
London  financial  organ  which  knows  the  railway  situation  there 
thoroughly.  The  Statist  disagrees  with  the  angry  papers  we 
quoted  last  week  and  thinks  that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  was 
right  in  selecting  Mr.  Henry  W.  Thornton,  of  the  Long  Island 
road,  to  run  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England.  When  it 
compares  American  and  British  railways,  it  finds  it  is  a  case  of 
"Science  vs.  Rule  of  Thumb,"  with  the  science  on  our  side  of 
the  water  and  the  thumb-rule  on  the  other.  It  goes  on  to 
lecture  the  British  in  these  terms: 

"The  criticisms  and  comments  of  a  great  many  persons 
who  for  many  years  have  desired  to  assist  their  country  and 
their  countrymen  to  place  the  railway  industry  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  condition  of  the  highest  efficiency  have  for  the  most  part 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Their  efforts  to  induce  railway  officials, 
directors,  and  chairmen  to  recognize  the  value  of  scientific  data 
and  a  scientific  education  in  railway-traffic  problems  have  been 
in  a  large  measure  frustrated  by  the  unscientific  training  and 
active  hostility  of  persons  to  whom  they  wished  to  bring  ad- 
vantage. Men  in  the  service  who  saw  the  defects  of  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  in  an  age  of  science  were  cold-shouldered,  and 
even  threatened  with  dismissal  if  they  ventured  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  views.  Lecturers  at  the  classes  for  railway 
officials  were  forbidden  to  refer  to  the  scientific  data  by  means 
of  which  alone  railway  officials  could  be  trained  in  the  science 
of  railway  transportation,  while  well-known  railway  experts 
who  were  bold  and  honest  enough  to  indicate  where  things  were 
wrong  and  how  they  might  be  righted  were  treated  with  scant 
courtesy.  And  now  the  chairman  of  a  great  company,  who  has 
himself  supported  the  old  rule-of-thumb,  happy-go-lucky 
methods,  not  only  tells  the  world  that  the  officers  of  British  rail- 
ways are  practically  useless,  but  hands  over  one  of  the  prizes  of 
the  railway  profession  to  a  man  who  has  been  trained  upon  lines 
which  the  informed  have  for  many  years  desired  to  introduce  into 
this  country!" 

The  principal  fault  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  a  railway 
system  in  England  is  the  want  of  knowledge,  of  cohesion,  and  of 
harmony  between  the  various  departments.  The  superin- 
tendence of  a  master  mind  capable  of  coordinating  the  various 
divisions  is  necessary,  declares  this  organ,  and  such  men  are 
not  trained  in  England: 

"Every  man  does  his  little  bit  of  work  without  knowing  what 
other  men  are  doing,  or  the  relation  of  his  task  to  the  total 
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ult.  It  is  impossible  to  train  even  junior  officials,  lei  alone 
general  managers,  unless  some  one  lias  a  clear  view  of  the  com- 
plete work  that  requires  to  be  accomplished.  At  the  present 
time  individual  officials  are  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
members  of  a  football  team  playing  in  a  fog — team  work  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  each  player  runs  hither  and  thither  without 
being  aware  whether  he  i>  running  toward  or  away  from  the  goal. 

"In  the  early  days  of  railways  it  was  impossible  to  train  men 
in  scientific  operation,  as  neither  the  experience  nor  the  data 
existed.  But  every  educated  man — and  the  chairmen  and 
directors  of  British  railways  were  selected  for  their  posts  because 
they  were  educated  men  is  aware  that  valuable  experience 
ought  to  have  been  trained  in  time  by  comparing  the  attainments 
of  one  year  with  another,  and  of  one  company  with  another. 
From  the  early  days  of  railways  until  now,  surprizing  as  it  may 
be  to  the  public,  railway  direc- 
tors and  chairmen  have  never 
thought  it  worth  while  either  to 
know  themselves,  or  to  see  that 
information  was  at  the  disposal 
of  their  staffs,  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  a  railway  performed 
for  the  capital  and  revenue 
expended  upon  it.  They  never 
sought  to  obtain  complete  in- 
formation concerning  the  busi- 
nesses for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible; indeed,  they  have 
never  realized  or  appreciated  the 
necessity  of  building  railways  at 
no  greater  outlay  of  capital  than 
is  warranted  by  the  volume  and 
density  of  the  traffic,  taking 
into  account  the  degree  of  econ- 
omy with  which  the  traffic  can  be 
handled  and  conveyed,  the  rates 
and  fares  obtainable,  the  rates  of 
wages  and  salaries,  and  the  in- 
terest upon  the  sums  expended. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  railway  can 
be  scientifically  or  efficiently  run 
without  full  knowledge  of  all 
these  essentials;  but  hitherto  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  any  of 
these  matters. 

"Not  only  has  there  been  no 
attempt  at  coordination  between 
the  respective  departments  which 
raise  and  spend  capital,  which 
tix  the  rates  and  fares  for  goods 
and  passengers,  and  which  col- 
lect, handle,  and  convey  the 
traffic,  but  the  persons  responsi- 
ble have  hitherto  imagined  that 
there    is    no    need    for    them    to 

know  what  other  departments  are  doing  or  can  perform.  More- 
over, general  managers,  chairmen,  and  directors,  who,  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  ask  for  the  information  from  the  various  depart- 
ments and  coordinate  it  into  a  complete  whole,  have  never 
even  thought  of  obtaining  it. 

"The  result  is  that  the  railway  industry  in  this  country  has 
developed  in  a  haphazard  and  unscientific  manner,  involving 
t he  waste  of  vast  sums  of  capital  and  of  revenue,  to  the  detriment 
of  all  concerned,  shareholders,  staff,  and  public." 

It  is  admitted  by  one  eminent  financial  and  trade  authority, 
L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  that  Mr.  Thornton  may  teach 
England  some  things  that  are  good,  but  he  adds  caustically  that 
American  railways  are  no  example  to  English  roads  when  i t. 
comes  to  safeguarding  human  life.     He  begins,  modestly: 

"Our  dirty  old  stations,  our  disconnected  and  usually  buried 
railroad  termini,  our  faddy  engines,  our  baby  trucks,  our  ex- 
orbitant fares  and  freight-rates,  our  obsolete  railway  accounts, 
our  lines  when  they  are  not  wanted,  and  our  parallel  lack  of  lines 
where  they  are  wanted  these  and  other  things  call  aloud  for 
intervention,  and  if  Mr.  II.  W.  Thornton  does  a  little  better  for 
us  in  respect  of  any  of  these  things — he  can  not  do  much,  for  the 
faults  are  largely  inherent  in  a  system  which  Mr.  Thornton  has 
no  power  to  alter— we  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  him." 

Bui  he  then  turns  upon  the  American  system  as  regards  its 
bafety,  and  says: 


"There  is  one  especial  and  particular  thing  about  American 
railway  methods  which  it  is  just  as  well  to  call  attention  to  at  this 
moment,  as  much  in  the  interests  of  American  railway  passengers 
and  railway  servants  as  our  own.  I  refer  to  American  Railway 
Butchery. 

"Too  many  railway  servants  are  killed  in  the  British  railway 
service.  The  number  is  about  four  hundred  a  year,  and  we  often 
justly  reproach  ourselves  with  the  fact.  Taking  passengers, 
railway  servants,  and  others  together.  British  railway  work  kills 
about   l.(KK)  and  injures  about  8,000  persons  every  year. 

"But  as  compared  with  the  statistics  of  America  our  railway 
fatality  figures  look  small  indeed. 

"The  latest  report  of  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  its  chapter  on  Railway  Accidents,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing terrible  and  accusing  figures  for  1911  and  1912: 

"  Killed  and  wounded  on  United 
States  railways: 


Killed 

1911 

10,816 
153.822 

1912 
10,90!) 

Wounded .... 

174,200 

Totals .  .  . 

.  .  .164.638 

185.109 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES. 

Colonel  Herbert  H.  Asquith  (to  Colonel  Andrew  B.  Law,  on 
observing  that  he  also  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton's book) — "Guess  you  won't  cut  any  ice,    Bonar,    unless  you 


"When  allowance  is  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  United  States 
population  is  greater  than  ours, 
and  that  the  mileage  is  greater 
(altho  the  number  of  passengers 
is  not  greater),  these  figures  re- 
main an  awful  reproach  to  Ameri- 
can railway  methods.  It  is  not  a 
railway  service;  it  is  a  warfare 
against  the  American  public." 

The  technical  journals  of  Lon- 
don are  almost  unanimous  in 
condemning  Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton's depreciation  of  home- 
grown railway  managers,  but  they 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Thornton  as  a  man  who  has 
had  experience  in  the  largest 
suburban  electrical  railway  in  the 
United  States  and  therefore  is 
likely  to  prove  of  use  to  the  Great 
Eastern.  The  Electrical  Rem  w 
says  of  the  Chairman's  statement : 


shave  that  mustache  off. 


— Punch  (London). 


"As   an   indication   of    the   in- 
tention   of    the     Great     Eastern 
Company     to     utilize     electrical 
methods  and  to  acquire  the  benefit 
of     the    widest     experience,     this 
statement   should  be  regarded  as  eminently    satisfactory.     The 
Board  expect  criticism  of  their  appointment,  and    Lord    Claud 
replied    by    anticipation  to  some  such  criticisms." 

"We  neither  believe  with  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  that  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  find  an  Englishman  capable  of  filling  t  his 
position,"  remarks  The  Electrician,  "nor  do  we  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  the  doom  of  the  British  railway  chief  has  been 
sounded."  "Mr.  Thornton,"  according  to  Tin  Engineer, 
"will  be  welcomed  just  as  heartily  as  many  hundreds  of  British 
engineers  have  been  welcomed  in  America.  The  exchange  of 
men  and  of  ideas  can  not  do  us  harm  and  it  may  do  much  good." 
Tin  Railway  News  observes  judiciously  that  Lord  Claud's 
criticisms  "will  do  good  in  directing  still  further  attention  to  the 
vital  importance  of  the  training  of  the  rising  generation  of 
railwavmen  in  an  all-round  knowledge  of  railway  operations, 
and  lit  ting  I  hem  to  taui  wide  responsibilities."  Tin  Railway 
Gazette  blames  the  cumbrous  board  of  railway  directors 
and   adds: 

"Possibly  the  best   type  of  board  is  a  small  one  composed  of 
financiers  and  practical  railway  men.  such  as  arc  to  be  found  in 

the  Argentine  railway  group  and  our  leading  steamship  com- 
panies, with  an  inside  committee  of  expert  directors.    The  day 

for  the  titled  or  country  gentleman  director  per  se  is  over." 


(GIEKGE  AMD  IiWElNTIO^ 


EFFICIENT    INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION 


THE  BUILDING  of  Gary,  Indiana,  was  a  nine-days' 
wonder.  At  the  behest  of  a  group  of  steel  magnates 
a  city  grew  up  like  magic  on  the  open  prairie — a  eily 
with  factories,  houses,  public  buildings,  well-paved  streets,  water, 
electricity,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  literally  built  to  order.  The 
"nine  days"  have  passed,  and  the  wonder  of 
the  town's  becoming  has  well-nigh  been  for- 
gotten. The  people  who  are  now  talking 
about  Gary  are  the  educators — discussing 
the  interesting  way  in  which  this  industrial 
city  is  teaching  the  children  of  the  workers 
to  be  workers  themselves — and  good  work- 
ers, not  merely  boys  and  girls  who  play  at 
working.  How  this  up-to-date  system  of 
practical  industrial  education  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  one  man's  ideals  is  told  in  an  article 
reprinted  from  The  Hardware  Age  by  Ameri- 
can Industries  (February).     We  read: 

"The  principal  idea  of  this  man,  William 
A.  Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools,  was  to 
incorporate  thoroughly  in  school  work  the 
plan  of  industrial  education.  Not  the  form 
of  industrial  work  which  is  applied  in  many 
of  our  school  systems,  but  work  which  called 
for  actual,  practical  results,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  things  which  were  of  real  value 
— work  which  demanded  that  the  pupils 
learn  not  only  the  manual  efforts  which  were 
required  to  produce  a  certain  article,  but 
which  included  the  cost  of  that  article,  the 
value  of  time,  of  material,  of  tools.  The 
result  is  that  the  finished  pupil  leaves  that 
school  having  learned  to  do  a  thing  in  the 
best  way,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
or  money,  prepared,  if  he  does  care  to  follow 
any  of  the  trades  which  he  has  studied,  to  be 
of  greatest  service  to  an  employer. 

"When  a  pupil  has  reached  the  seventh 
grade  in  those  schools  he  is  offered  in  addi- 
tion to  the  academic  courses  the  opportunity 
to  learn  drafting,  printing,  sheet-metal 
work,  foundry  and  forge  work,  plumbing, 
heating,  electrical  work,  cabinet-making, 
pattern-making,  machine-shop  work,  or 
painting. 

"All  of  these  departments,  in  addition  to 
many  others,  are  housed  in  a  single  building. 
In  fact,  everything  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  highest  classes  are  included  in  this  same 
plant.     They  call  their  schools '  plants '  in  Gary,  yet  the  Emerson 
school,  the  first  of  these  advance-method  school  buildings,  re- 
quires but  little  more  space  than  the  average  high  school  in  a 
city  of  similar  size. 

"One  feature  which  immediately  impresses  itself  on  the 
visitor  is  the  absence  of  force.  Human  nature  in  child  or  man 
rebels  at  being  forced  to  do  anything.  The  courses  in  Gary 
schools  are  purely  elective.  A  program  of  studies  is  mapped 
out,  but  the  pupils  take  those  which  they  prefer.  Thus  they  are 
led  instead  of  being  driven,  and  with  the  result  that  they  love 
their  school,  its  work,  and,  putting  forth  the  best  that  is  in 
them,  accomplish  the  greatest  results.  None  of  the  industrial 
courses  is  compulsory,  yet  all  the  classes  are  filled. 

"For  instance,  a  boy  wishes  to  study  drafting.  He  first  obtains 
permission  from  his  parents,  bringing  them  into  close  touch 
with  the  school  work.  He  enters  that  department  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  experienced  man.  He  takes  up  the  preliminary 
drawing,  then  goes  into  further  details.  He  is  given  plans  to 
draw,  which  means  that  he  must  solve  the  problems  of  floor 
loads  from  his  text-books.    He  must  study  the  theoretical  to  do 


HIS  PUPILS   KNOW  HOW. 

William  A.  Wirt  has  devised  a 
system  of  industrial  education  in  the 
schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  which  makes 
the  pupil  consider  costs  of  time, 
material,  and  tools  in  his  work,  and 
trains  him  for  present-day  efficiency. 


the  practical.  As  he  progresses  he  requires  additional  instru- 
ments. These  he  supplies  for  himself.  Should  he  not,  make 
proper  headway  in  this  line  he  is  allowed  to  drop  it  and  take  up 
another." 

The  work  in  the  school  is  handled  like  that  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing instance,  given  by  the  author: 

"A  number  of  new  desks  are  required. 
The  drafting-room  is  called  upon  for  plans 
and  details;  these  in  turn  are  passed  to  the 
various  departments  with  orders  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  article  which  they 
make  in  that  particular  department.  These 
departments  make  requisition  on  the  stock 
rooms  for  the  raw  material  required.  Pupils 
in  charge  of  these  departments  deliver  the 
material  and  charge  it.  The  completed 
product  is  charged  to  the  school  or  depart- 
ment to  which  it  is  delivered.  Costs  of 
each  operation  are  carefully  computed,  us- 
ing the  union  scale  as  to  wages.  This 
places  a  fixt  value  on  the  work  and  the  pupil 
is  interested  in  producing  greatest  results  at 
the  least  cost. 

' '  In  addition  the  work  done  is  such  as  to 
save  the  schools  the  cost  of  outside  labor. 
They  are  working  now  on  plans  in  their 
drafting-rooms  for  schools  which  are  to  be 
built,  the  printing-shop  does  the  bulletin, 
announcement,  and  some  text-book  work. 
All  through  each  department  the  same 
procedure  is  followed.  In  short,  the  in- 
dustrial departments  in  Gary  schools  are 
self-sustaining  to  the  point  of  paying  for  all 
material  used  and  for  the  cost  of  the 
instructors 

"But  it  is  not  all  work  at  the  Gary 
schools.  Prominent  in  the  planning  of 
grounds  and  buildings  was  the  allowance 
for  playgrounds,  which  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  parks.  These  grounds  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pupils  at  all  times.  They 
play  during  school  hours  and  out.  Every- 
where is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  spirit  of 
honor,  of  clean  manhood,  influences  which 
tend  to  develop  the  initiative.  It  is  in 
this  environment  that  the  children  of  Gary 
are  being  raised.  The  superintendent  has 
made  the  schools  and  grounds  the  most 
popular  place  in  the  city.  Thus  the  play- 
grounds or  the  shops  get  the  time  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  de- 
voted  to  the   streets  and  alleys." 

Nor  are  these  schools  for  the  young  alone: 

"Another  fact  of  interest  is  the  work  done  by  adults  at  night. 
The  man  who  is  forced  to  earn  a  living  during  the  day,  who  is 
in  a  machine-shop,  for  instance,  wishes  to  learn  some  opera- 
tion which  will  not  be  given  him  in  his  daily  work  until  he  is 
capable.  He  goes  to  school  at  night.  He  takes  up  lathe  work, 
comes  when  he  wishes,  stays  as  long  as  he  will.  He  masters 
the  machine,  goes  to  his  employer  and  demonstrates  his  ability, 
is  in  line  for  a  better  position.  It  is  in  this  and  similar  ways  that 
the  Gary  schools  have  wound  themselves  inseparably  into  the 
lives  of  both  parents  and  children. 

"From  5.30  until  past  6  in  the  afternoon  one  may  see  an 
interesting  sight  on  the  main  street  of  Gary.  From  the  lake 
comes  marching,  filling  the  wide  sidewalks  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  the  army  of  steel-workers.  These  are  the  fathers  of  the 
children  which  Gary's  schools  are  working  for,  are  teaching  to 
become  finished  mechanics  rather  than  laborers,  have  placed 
on  a  higher  plane — uplifted." 
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A   MOVING-PICTURE  WORLD 

THE  MOVEMENT8  of  the  figures  in  a  moving  picture 
seem  perfectly  continuous,  but,  of  course,  they  are  not 
BO  in  reality.  What  we  see  is  made  up  of  separate 
images,  each  of  which  remains  motionless  on  the  screen  for  a 
definite  period  and  then  gives  place  to  another.  The  illusion 
of  continuity  is  often  perfect,  but,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is 
only  an  illusion  after  all.  due  to  the  extremely  short  intervals 
during  Which  each  picture  of  the  series  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
Is   the  continuity  of   the   material    world   similarly   an   illusion? 


PROP.   MAX   PLANCK,  RECTOR  OP  BERLIN  UNIVERSITY. 

Who  holds  that  matter,  force,  and  motion  do  not  glide  on  smoothly, 
but  move  in  a  series  of  tiny  jumps,  like  a  moving-picture  film. 


We  have  long  believed  that  it  is,  so  far  as  the  structure  of  matter 
is  concerned.  Water  looks  continuous,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
made  up  of  separate  molecules,  which  escape  notice  only  because 
1  hey  are  very  small.  Not  long  ago  we  quoted  in  this  department 
a  description  of  the  theories  of  Prof.  Max  Planck,  of  Berlin 
University,  according  to  which  not  only  matter  but  also  force 
and  motion  must  lie  denied  strict  continuity.  According  to 
Planck,  the  world  does  not  glide  on  smoothly,- but  moves  in  a 
series  of  tiny  jumps.  Since  we  printed  this  article  Professor 
Planch  lias  been  elected  rector  of  his  university,  the  highest 
office  in  its  gift,  and  in  his  inaugural  discourse,  pronounced  on 
October  1.")  last,  he  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  his 
theory.  Our  translation  is  from  an  extract  printed  in  the 
Revue  8denlifique  (Paris,  February  11)  where  we  read,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows: 

"Suppose  a  mass  of  water  in  which  violent  winds  have  pro- 
duced a  train  of  very  high  waves.  Alter  the  wind  has  ceased, 
the  waves  still  maintain  themselves  and  go  from  one  shore  to 
another.  Then  takes  place  a  characteristic  change.  Theenergy 
of  motion  of  the  longer  and  larger  waves  gradually  changes, 
especially  when  they  meet  the  Bhore*or  other  solid  objects,  into 
i  of  shorter  and  smaller  waves,  until  finally  the  waxes  become 
mall  a-  to  be  quite  invisible.     This  is  the  well-known  change 


of  visible  motion  into  heat,  of  mass  movement   into  molecular 
movement. 
"lint  this  process  does  not  go  on  indefinitely;  it  finds  a  natural 

limit  in  the  size  of  the  atoms.  The  larger  the  atoms  are.  the 
sooner  comes  the  end  of  this  subdivision  of  the  total  energy  of 
movement. 

"Now  suppose  a  similar  process  with  undulations  of  light 
and  heat;  suppose  that  the  rays  emitted  by  a  powerfully  in- 
candescent body  are  concentrated  into  a  closed  Cavity  by  mirrors 
and  there  continually  reflected  to  and  fro.  Here  also  will  take 
place  a  progressive  transformation  of  the  radiant  energy  into 
shorter  and  shorter  waves.  According  to  classic  theory  we  should 
expect  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  radiation  should  finally  be 
confined  to  the  ultra-violet   part   of  the  spectrum. 

■'Now,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  phenomenon  can  be 
discovered  in  nature.  The  transformation  reaches,  sooner  or 
later,  a  perfectly  clear  and  well-determined  limit,  and  after 
this  the  state  of  the  radiation  is  stable  in  all  respects. 

"To  make  this  fact  agree  with  the  classic  theory  the  most 
diverse  attempts  have  been  made;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
contradiction  penetrates  too  deeply  into  the  roots  of  the  theory 
to  leave  them  intact.  So  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  overhaul 
the  foundations  of  the  theory. 

"In  the  case  of  the  water-waves  the  subdivision  of  their  energy 
of  motion  came  to  an  end  because  the  atoms  retained  the  energy 
in  a  certain  way,  because  each  atom  represents  a  determinate 
quantity  of  matter,  which  can  move  only  as  a  whole.  Also  in 
the  light  and  heat  radiation,  altho  it  is  quite  immaterial  in  its 
nature,  there  must  be  certain  processes  in  action  that  retain  the 
energy  in  determinate  quantities  and  retain  them  the  more  power- 
fully as  the  waves  are  shorter  and  the  vibrations  more  rapid." 

How  should  we  represent  the  production  of  "quanta"  of  this 
kind,  which  are  purely  dynamic  in  nature?  This,  Professor 
Planck  tells  us,  is  a  point  on  which  no  one  can  yet  speak  with 
assurance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  done  by  assuming  that  no  source 
is  able  to  give  out  energy  until  the  energy  has  reached  at  least  a 
certain  value,  just  as  a  rubber  tube  in  which  air  is  gradually 
conquest  projects  its  contents  suddenly  when  the  enclosed 
mass  of  air  has  reached  a  definite  volume.     He  goes  on: 

"In  any  case,  the  hypothesis  of  quanta  has  led  to  the  idea  that 
there  are  in  nature  changes  that  are  not  continuous,  but  explosive. 
I  need  only  remind  you  that  this  representation  is  made  accept- 
able by  the  discovery  and  close  study  of  radioactive  phenomena. 
The  hypothesis  of  quanta  has  so  far  enabled  us  to  obtain  results 
in  better  accord  with  existing  measurements  of  radiation  than 
those  of  all  preceding  theories. 

"But  there  is  something  further.  If  it  is  a  point  in  favor  of 
a  new  hypothesis  that  it  is  verified  even  in  regions  to  which  it 
was  not  expected  to  apply,  at  the  out  set.  the  hypothesis  of  quanta 
may  surely  claim  an  advantage.  I  desire  to  call  attention  here 
only  to  a  single  striking  circumstance.  Since  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  liquefying  air,  hydrogen  and  helium,  an  abundant  and 
new  field  of  experimentation  has  opened  to  research  in  the 
domain  of  the  low  temperatures,  and  already  a  whole  series  of 
new  and  extremely  surprizing  results  has  come  to  light. 

"To  heat  a  piece  of  copper  from  -2.r)()°  to  -249°,  that  is,  by 
one  degree  centigrade,  not  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required 
as  to  heat  it  from  0°  to  1°,  but  about  thirty  times  less.  If  we 
started  with  an  initial  temperature  lower  still,  we  should  find 
that  the  corresponding  quantity  of  heat  was  still  smaller,  without 
assignable  limit.  This  is  directly  contrary  not  only  to  all 
customary  statements,  but  also  to  the  requirements  of  the 
classic  theory,  for  altho  we  learned  more  than  a  century  ago  to 
distinguish  strictly  between  temperature  and  quantity  of  heat, 
we  have  nevertheless  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  these 
magnitudes  are  not  exactly  proportional,  they  vary  at  least  in 
some  parallel  way. 

"The  hypothesis  of  quanta  has  completely  cleared  up  this 

difficulty,  and  moreover  has  furnished  another  result  of  high 
importance,  namely,  that  (he  forces  which  provoke  heat-vibra- 
tions in  a  solid  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  produce 
elastic  vibrations.  We  may  thus  now  calculate  from  the  elastic 
properties  of  a  monatomic  body  its  heal  energy  at  different 
temperatures    a  service  that  the  classic  theory  has  never  been 

able  to  perform." 

In  fact,  Professor  Planck  thinks,  tho  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
define  precisely  the  nature  of  a-  "quantum,"  the  facts  as  now 
known  make  the  denial  of  its  existence  extremely  difficult. — 
Translation  made  far  Thf,  IjITF.kahy  DlOBST. 
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TRICKS  IN   MOTION-PICTURES 

THE  SECRET  of  most  "parlor  magic"  is  rapid  motion. 
Thai  is  win  the  "trick  photograph,"  altho  not  unknown 
before  the  days  of  the  "movies,"  has  been  flourishing 
like  a  green  bay-tree  sinee  the  motion  of  the  image  on  the  screen 
gave  it  additional  opportunities 
to  get  in  its  amusing  work.  We 
see  daily  in  the  moving-picture 
shows  dozens  of  things  (hat  we 
know  did  not  happen,  and  could 
not  happen;  but  how  they  came 
to  be  so  realistically  portrayed 
passes  the  knowledge  of  most 
of  us.  Some  of  the  secrets  are 
betrayed  by  the  writer  of  an 
article  in  Popular  Electricity 
(Chicago,  March).  He  warns 
us  that  other  secrets  still  _  are 
so  carefully  guarded  that  none 
may  know  them,  so  that  no 
reader  need  fear  that  all  illusion 
will  be  stript  from  the  picture- 
play  by  the  explanations  that 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote : 

"In  a  general  way  there  are 
three  methods  of  obtaining  illu- 
sions by  means  of  the  camera: 
first,  by  periodically  starting 
and  stopping  the  camera  in  such 
a  way  that  certain  acts  are  per- 
formed by  the  players  of  the  ob- 
jects being  filmed,  during  the 
time  that  the  camera  is  stopt; 
secondly,  by  reversing  the  rou- 
tine on  certain  portions  of  the 
film  in  relation  to  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  same  film;  and 
thirdly,  by  making  two  or  more 
superimposed  impressions  on  a 
single  film. 

"  To  be  sure,  every  film-manu- 
facturer has  his  own  peculiar  methods  of  taking  trick-pictures, 
and  almost  every  director  in  the  employ  of  every  manufacturer, 
but  practically  all  of  them  depend  primarily  upon  one  of  the 

three  methods  mentioned 
above,  or  upon  the  use 
of  faked  scenery  and 
dummy  figures. 

"Films  in  which  toy 
animals,  tiny  jointed 
dolls,  or  animated  car- 
toons are  shown  furnish 
the  best  examples  of  the 
first  class  of  trick-work 
mentioned,  for  in  these 
views  'stop'  pictures  are 
used  almost  exclusively. 
Tools  are  made  to  per- 
form their  functions  ap- 
parently without  human 
aid,  and  the  toy  animals 
go  through  a  regular 
circus  performance,  the 
position  of  whatever  tool 
or  animal  is  used  being 
changed  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  while  the  shutter  of 
the  camera  is  closed,  so 
that  in  the  succeeding 
picture  it  is  clearly  ob- 
served to  have  moved. 
Combining  a  whole  series 
of  such  views  one  obtains 
action  of  a  most  surpriz- 
ing sort 

"A  film  called  'The 
Magic  Coffee-pot,'  popu- 


lar  some  yrars  ago,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  method  used. 
Cords  or  strings  of  infinite  fineness  were  attached  to  the  coffee- 
pot, and  the  man  shown  in  the  illustration  with  elaborate  care- 
fulness moved  the  pot  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  a  picture 

being  la-ken  between  each  minute  movement  of  the  strings.  In 
the  finished  picture  the  magic  eoffee-pot  appeared  to  raise  itself 
slowly  from  an  upright   position  on  the  table  and  tip  itself  over 


BELASCO   DREAMING  OUT  A  NEW  PLAY. 
But  the  film  must  be  printed  from  two  negatives,  or  there  is  no  dream. 


"THE  MAGIC  COFFEE-POT," 

With  its  magic  made  plain. 


the  coffee-cup,  when  a  stream  of  coffee  ran  from  its  mouth  into  the 
cup.  Once  the  cup  was  filled  the  pot  slowly  righted  itself  and 
sank  back  into  its  original  position.  Lumps  of  sugar  then 
chased  themselves  across  the  table,  climbed  up  the  side  of  the 
coffee-cup  and  tumbled  in.  The  sugar  was  operated  in  a  similar 
manner  and  each  minute  movement  was  filmed,  one  picture  art  a 
time. 

"The  method  by  which  dummies  are  substituted  for  real 
players  in  some  hair-raising  scenes  is  practically  the  same.  The 
players  carry  out  the  action  called  for  by  the  scenario  until  the 
climax  is  reached,  when  the  director  calls  'Hold  it!'  and  all  the 
players  stand  rigidly  in  position  without  moving  a  muscle.  Then 
a  dummy,  constructed  to  resemble  exactly  some  leading  player, 
is  substituted  for  the  living  man,  and  when  the  camera  is  again 
'  started  the  audience  is  fooled  into  thinking  that  it  is  still  looking 
at  the  living  player.  The  dummy  is  then  thrown  over  the  cliff, 
drops  from  a  lofty  height,  or  is  run  over  by  an  automobile,  and 
the  instant  the  apparently  impossible  feat  is  accomplished  the 
director  again  calls  'Hold  it!'  and  the  real  player  again  takes 
his  place  in  the  picture,  arranging  his  body  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  position  of  the  dummy.  The  camera  is  then  started 
again  and  the  action  proceeds  as  usual,  tho  probably  three 
out  of  every  four  persons  in  the  audience  are  astonished  at  the 
death-defying  deeds  of  the  photo-player. 

"It  must  not  be  imagined  that  players  never  take  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  or  never  perform  the  feats  they  are  supposed  to 
accomplish  in  the  pictures,  for  almost  every  day  one  reads  of 
some  player  being  really  hurt  while  attempting  some  unusually 
hazardous  piece  of  'business.'  But  as  a  rule,  when  one  sees  an 
apparently  impossible  action  on  the  screen  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
assume  that  you  have  been  fooled  by  a  dummy,  for  so  cleverly 
are  these  dummies  constructed,  and  so  quick  is  the  substitution, 
that  even  the  man  who  looks  at  pictures  several  hours  each  day 
is  often  deceived  into  thinking  that  a  real  player  has  risked  his  life 
to  make  a  sensation. 

"The  second  type  of  picture  mentioned — that  in  which  the 
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.  routine  of  things  is  reversed— is  besl  illustrated  by  the 
films  in  which  smoke  floats  down  a  chimney,  divers  come  flying 
out  of  the  surf  and  land  on  a  dock,  running  backward  out  of  the 
picture,  or  objects  leap  from  the  lloor  onto  a  table.  This  type 
of  picture  is  usually  mad.-  by  either  a  reversing  crank  on  the 
earners  being  used,  or  by  turning  the  camera  upside  down,  tho 

:ne  studio-  it  is  accomplished  by  a  Bpecial  printing-machine, 
which  feeds  the  negative  film  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  positive  during  the  process  of  printing,  so  that  the  relation 
of  one   portion   of   the   film    is  reversed  in 
ard   to   the   portion    which   immediately 
precedes  it." 

In  the  third  type  of  trick-picture,  super- 
imposed impressions  are  made  on  the  same 
>trip  of  film,  as  .in  the  so-called  "ghost"  or 
"  vision"  scenes,  in  which  a  character  seats 
himself  before  a  fireplace  and  dreams  of  some 
incident  in  his  past  life.  Such  pictures  are 
obtained,  as  a  rule,  by  printing  with  two 
tives  on  a  single  strip  of  positive  film: 

"Two  separate  scenes  are  really  taken  by 
the  camera,  one  being  the  large  scene  in 
winch  the  characters  are  appearing  when 
they  see  the  ghost  or  vision, and  the  other 
showing  only  the  ghost  or  vision  itself. 
When  the  last  scene  is  printed  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  first  scene,  it  ap- 
pears on  the  screen  as  a  thin,  vaporous  im- 
pression that  strongly  suggests  the  ordinary 
idea  of  a  'ghost.'  and  owing  to  the  fact" that 
the  furniture  or  furnishings  of  the  room 
shown  in  the  first  scene,  or  the  outdoor 
background  against  which  it  was  taken, 
shows  dimly  through  the  outlines  of  the 
ghost,  as  if  it  were  transparent,  is  the  illu- 
sion heightened 

"Substitution  of  small  scale  models  for 
the  actual  subject  has  been  followed  in 
ordinary  photography  and  in  the  making  of 
novelty  post-cards,  etc.,  for  so  long  that 
its  application  to  the  motion-picture  need 
scarcely  be  discust 

"Here  again  it  is  well   to   say   that   more 
and  more  frequently  the  real  thing  is  being  shown  instead  of 
the  small  scale  substitute,  for  the  film-manufacturer  is  becom- 
ing a  realist  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 


DR.   WILLIAM  A.    WHITE, 

Who  holds  that  not  all  the  people 
in  the  asylums  are  really  insane,  and 
thinks  many  merely  need  hospital  care. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  RUBBER— What  promises  to  be  a  new 
and  large  source  of  rubber  supply,  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
Fiji  Islands.  i>  reported  by  The  Electrical  Review  anil  Western 
Electrician  (Chicago,  February  14).  This  paper  notes  thai  upon 
nearly  all  of  the  islands  that  comprise  this  British  colony  the 
wild  bulia  tree,  which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  rubber  substance, 
grows  profusely.  It  has  long  been  known  that  its  rubber  per- 
centage is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  Para  rubber-tree  and  the  guayule  shrub  in  this 
respect.  We  are  told  that  experiments  thai  were  made  from 
time  to  time  in  tapping  the  India  free  for  the  liquid  rubber 
proved  unsuccessful.     The  sap  would  not  exude.     But  — 

"Finally  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  guayule 
shrub  in  Mexico  and  southwestern  Texas  was  being  made  a 
profitable  source  of  rubber,  the  extraction  being  by  means  of 
crushing  and  a  simple  chemical  process  through  which  the  shrub 
was  put.  It  was  decided  to  apply  this  method  to  the  bulia  tree, 
and  it  ha-  proved  so  successful  that  steps  are  on  foot  fo  exploit 
the  industry  on  a  large  scale.  An  enormous  tonnage  of  the 
trees  can  be  grown  upon  a  small  tract  of  land  where  they  are 
planted  and  cultivated.  There  are  enough  wild  trees,  however, 
to  provide  a  BUpplj  for  many  years  to  come.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  islands  are  of  comparatively  small  area  and  are  well 
supplied  with  shipping  facilities,  the  bulia  trees  are  convenient 
to  transportation.  The  bulia  tree  is  of  very  rapid  growth.  It 
attain-- a  size  of  eighl  to  ten  feet  in  one  year.  Kxperts  who  ha  v  e 
analyzed  the  bulia  rubber  report  that  it  is  of  as  high  quality  as 
t  he  best  Para  product." 


PASSING  OF   "INSANITY" 

THAT  "INSANITY"  is  solely  a  legal  or  sociological 
concept,  which  has  no  further  place  in  medicine,  is  the 
interesting  assertion  made  by  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Washington.  Dr.  White  writes  in  The  Modern  Hospital  iSt. 
Louis.  March),  and  he  finds  fault  with  the  name  of  his  own 
institution,  for  he  assures  us  that  it  is  time 
that  the  word  "  insane"  and  the  word  "hos- 
pital" should  part  company  permanently. 
The  term  "hospital  for  the  insane  "is  simply 
a  misnomer,  we  are  told.  The  "insane,"  to 
be  sure,  are  mentally  diseased,  but  not  all 
the  mentally  diseased  are  insane.  Many  per- 
sons suffering  from  such  diseases  could  best 
be  cared  for  in  a  general  hospital,  and  Dr. 
White  recommends  that  in  future  all  hospi- 
tals be  fully  equipped  for  work  of  this  kind. 
When  a  fever  patient  becomes  delirious  we  do 
not  send  him  to  an  asylum,  and  some  other 
persons  who  are  "out  of  their  heads"  are 
equally  out  of  place  there.    Writes  Dr.  White: 

"The  insane  are  so  called  only  in  the  law. 
They  are  a  group  of  the  body  social  who  are 
unable  to  get  along,  and  it  is  in  many  in- 
stances merely  an  accident  whether  they  are 
stamped  with  the  legal  term  of  insane — 
pauper,  criminal,  defective,  or  what  not. 
Insanity,  therefore,  is  a  word  used  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  vaguely  a  certain  type 
of  social  lack  of  adaptation  and  certain  kind 
of  conduct  which  renders  the  individual  in- 
capable of  getting  along  in  the  community. 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so- 
called  insane  .  .  .  are  suffering  from  men- 
tal disease,  but  there  are  many  persons 
suffering  from  mental  disease  who  get  along 
efficiently  in  the  community,  and  who  are 
not  insane  and  could  not  be  so  designated, 
while  there  are  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
come  within  the  purview  of  some  other  group  of  officials  than  those 
t  hat  have  to  do  with  the  State  hospital,  and  are  therefore  designated 
as  something  else,  who  could  equally  be  called  insane  if  their  path 
had  led  in  a  little  different  direction.  For  example,  a  large 
number  of  the  so-called  criminals  are  so  merely  by  accident,  and. 
if  they  had  not  happened  to  have  done  something  which  ran 
counter  to  a  statute,  their  path  would  in  all  probability  have 
led  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  same  may  be  said  of  va- 
rious other  classes  who  have  to  be  cared  for  by  the  public. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  mental  disease  is  a 
large  one  and  far-reaching.  It  is  a  problem  which  has  never 
been  adequately  attacked  from  the  standpoint  of  preventive 
medicine,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  economically  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  because  no  class  of  people  in  the  community  prob- 
ably cost  more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  care  for  than  the  so-called 
insane.  As  it  is  at  present,,  however,  mental  disease  goes  prac- 
tically unrecognized,  not  only  so  far  as  our  public  hospitals  are 
concerned,  but  so  far  as  a  large  number  of  the  practitioners  of 
medicine  are  concerned,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  help  incipient 
cases  previous  to  a  frank  outcrop  of  symptoms,  which  makes  their 
incarceration  necessary.  In  fact,  these  people  have  no  place 
to  go  where  they  may  gel  intelligent  advice  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, and  so  the  problem  is  not  recognized  until  it  becomes 
self-evident,  and  by  that  same  token  until  the  period  has  passed 
when  treatment   might  avail." 

The  advantages  of  a  psychopathic  ward  in  every  municipal 

hospital,  where  such  cases  as  these  could  be  taken  and  diagnosed, 
seem  to  Dr.  White  obvious.  Every  patient  would  then  go  to 
one  central  point;  the  pneumonia  case  would  be  assigned  to  the 
medical  ward,  tile  sufferer  from  appendicitis  to  the  surgical 
ward,  and  the  mentally  diseased  to  the  psychopathic  ward. 
The  patient  feels  here  that  he  is  a  sick  man  like  the  others — not 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  pariah.      Dr.  White  goes  on: 

"This  introduction  of  the  psyohiatrisl  into  the  general  hospital 
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is  to  my  mind  filled  with  the  greatest  possibilities  for  medicine. 
Wo  have  always  met  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  the 
neurasthenic  and  the  hysteric,  but  how  rare  it  lias  been  through 
I  In'  years  that  most  of  us  have  lived  to  sec  such  cases  treated 
intelligently,  not  to  say  sympathetically  <>r  understandingly. 
But  the  hysteric  and  the  neurasthenic  and  such  other  patent 
conditions  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  where  the  psychiatrist 
can  be  of  inestimable  service  to  the  internist  and  the  internist 
can  be  of  inestimable  service  to  the  psychiatrist.  There  is 
literally  a  host  of  conditions  that  lie  on  the  borderland  between 
internal  medicine  and  psychiatry.  To  mention  one  only,  there 
is  that'  immense  group  of  fever  deliria,  of  which  every  hospital 
always  has  innumerable  cases  at  all  times.  The  fever  deliria, 
will,  no  doubt,  some  day,  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  t  he  func- 
tion of  the  higher  nervous  centers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possi- 
bilities on  the  organic  side.  In  addition  to  this  immense  group 
of  the  fever  deliria,  there  are  hosts  of  other  cases  where  internal 
medicine  and  psychiatry  must  needs  meet,  and  the  sooner  the 
better 

"The  general  problem  of  the  alcoholic  must  necessarily  meet 
its  solution  in  the  psychiatrist's  hands.  .  .  .  Patients  that  are 
admitted  are  admitted  almost  invariably  because  of  some 
disturbances  of  conduct.  ...  In  addition  to  this,  many  of  them 
have  actually  committed  some  overt  act,  perhaps  homicide, 
and  it  is  important  that  when  under  these  circumstances  ;i 
patient  is  brought  to  the  hospital  he  should,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  be  placed  under  the  observation  of  those  who 
arc  trained  to  deal  with  mental  questions  in  their  legal  bearings 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 

"In  addition  to  all  the  above,  and  flowing  naturally  and 
inevitably  from  the  conclusions 


is  a  great  help.  All  such  features  as  bad  spots  in  the  road,  land- 
marks, grades,  railroad  crossings,  and  dangerous  curves  can  be 
noted  in  this  manner  as  soon  as  observed.  After  making  Hie 
trip  With  the  machine,  the  notes  were  transcribed  by  a  typist 
and  the  directions  with  printed  for  the  benefit  of  motorists 
making  the  tour." 

A   MECHANICAL  PLOW-HORSE 

A  FARM  TRACTOR  that  is  driven  with  reins,  just  like 
a  horse,  is  described  in  MdLor  World.  (New  York, 
January  15)  in  an  article;  entitled  "Replacing  Kami 
Horses  by  Horse-power."  Apparently  the  manipulation  has 
been  purposely  arranged  to  make  the  driver  feel  at  home,  and 
doubtless  many  farmers  who  have  hitherto  shied  at  motor- 
traction  may  be  induced  to  make  a  change  that-  involves  so 
little  shock  to  the  nerves  of  habit.  This  bit  of  ingenuity,  we  are 
told,  conies  from  Detroit — the  motor-maker's  paradise.  We 
read  in  the  magazine  named  above: 

"So  far  as  its  functions  an;  concerned,  it  is  a  big  mechanical 
horse,  tho  it  is  anything  but,  horsy  in  appearance.  The  motor 
and  transmission  are  mounted  on  a  pair  of  heavy  steel  wheels, 
while  a  long  reach,  extending  backward,  is  attached  to  whatever 
the  'horse'  is  to  pull.  A  pair  of  conventional  reins  leads  back  to 
t  he  driver,  who  sits  on  the  trailing  implement  or  wagon,  and  there 
also  is  a  third   line  at  his  feet. 

"The  two  reins  held  by  the  driver  are  for  exactly  the  same 


reached,  I  believe  that  the 
general  hospital  should  main- 
tain an  out-patient  department 
for  the  advice  and  treatment  of 
persons  with  mental  disease. 
With  such  a  machinery  at- 
tached to  the  municipal  hos- 
pital, there  is  no  reason  why 
all  who  are  afflicted  can  not  as 
readily  seek  aid  as  those  with 
bodily  disease.  The  details  of 
transfer  from  the  psychopathic 
ward  to  the  larger  State  insti- 
tutions should  be  made  as 
simple  as  possible.  Transfer 
should  be  made  effective  on  a 
certificate  of  two  properly 
qualified  physicians,  and  the 
matter  shoidd  not  have  to 
come  into  court  at  all  unless  it 
is  brought  there  by  the  patient, 
his  relatives,   or    some    friends 

on  his  behalf.  I  would  not  close  the  courts  to  the  so-called  insane 
by  any  means,  but  I  would  not  insist  on  a  legal  process,  whether 
the  patient  wanted  it  or  not;  I  would  not  insist,  so  to  speak,  on 
cramming  an  alleged  constitutional  right  down  the  patient's 
throat  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  We  see  to-day  this  process  of 
commitment  going  on  where  nobody  wants  it.  The  patient 
does  not  want  it,  the  patient's  friends  and  relatives  do  not  want 
it,  and  anybody  who  stands  and  watches  it  proceed  recognizes 
on  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  a  farce.  I  would,  therefore,  proceed 
to  the  matter  of  commitment  in  the  simplest  way.  Leave  the 
courts  accessible  to  the  patient  if  he  wants  to  appeal  for  relief, 
and  it  will  be  surprizing  how  rare  such  appeals  will  be." 


By  courtesy  of    "Motor    World,"    New    York 
CUTTING  CORN   WITH  A 


TRACTOR  CONTROLLED  BY  REINS,    LIKE  A   TEAM  OF  HORSES. 


MOTOR- MAPS  BY  DICTOGRAPH— While  logging  the  route 
for  a  motor-car  tour  of  more  than  120  miles,  the  secretary 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  St.  Louis  made  use  of  an  electrically 
operated  talking- machine  to  note  road  directions.  A  photo- 
graph in  Popular  Electricity  and  the  World's  Advance  (Chicago, 
February)  shows  him  pressing  the  switch-button  while  dic- 
tating to  the  automatic  stenographer  in  the  rear  seat.  Says 
the  writer: 

"There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  system  over  the  method 
of  dictating  to  a  shorthand-writer,  as  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  make  notes  while  the  car  is  in  motion.  To  stop 
the  car  for  every  road  direction  noted,  hundreds  in  all,  would 
be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  an  inconvenience;  therefore  the 
talking-machine  that  can  receive  the  dictation  while  traveling 


purpose  as  the  reins  used  in  driving  a  horse,  and  are  handled 
in  the  same  way.  Pulling  one  rein  steers  the  machine  to  one 
side.  Pulling  both  reins  stops  it — and  it  doesn't  sound  so  all- 
fired  foolish  if  a  man  forgets  and  yells  'Whoa!'  when  he  does  it. 
The  steering  is  operated  by  friction-drive  mechanism  operated 
from  the  motor  itself,  so  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  light  pull  on 
the  rein.  When  both  reins  are  pulled  the  main  clutch  is  thrown 
out;-  incidentally,  it  is  a  big,  healthy,  leather-faced  cone  16 
inches  in  diameter.  The  third  rein  is  for  gear-shifting  and 
operating  the  reverse,  and  for  use  where  the  hills  are  particularly 
bad  a  fourth  is  provided,  which  is  connected  with  the  brake. 

"The  tractor  is  hitched  up  to  anything  that  needs  pulling, 
whether  it  is  a  road  vehicle  or  a  field  machine.  The  driver 
can  sit  on  the  vehicle  or  the  implement  and  drive,  or  he  can 
walk  alongside  with  the  reins  in  his  hands,  just  as  he  pleases. 
Apart  from  the  rein  controls,  the  machine  takes  care  of  itself  and 
requires  no  attention  while  at  work.  Its  20-30  horse-power  four- 
cylinder  Continental  engine  drives  through  a  double  reduction 
of  cut-steel  spur-gears  and  has  sufficient  power  to  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  four  heavy  horses  working  together.  The 
reach  which  extends  backward  and  to  which  plows,  harrows,  and 
other  implements  and  wagons  are  attached,  is  a  steel  tube 
5  inches  in  diameter.  Where  the  implement  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  can  not  support  the  rear  end  of  the  tube,  a  little 
two-wheeled  truck  can  be  attached  and  the  implement  hitched 
on  behind  in  any  convenient  way.  The  speed  of  the  machine, 
which  may  be  varied  from  2J^  to  4  miles  an  hour,  is  under 
the  control  of  a  governor,  so  that  a  steady  pace  is  maintained 
at  all  times  and  there  is  no  racing  of  the  engine  when  the  clutch 
is  thrown  out." 


TTERe    and   Art 


REVIVING  A  NEGLECTED  ART 


M'  >>T  ARTS  have  their  golden  age.  and  lithography 
enjoyed  such  a  period  somewhere  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  of  the  last  century.  Its  home  was  then  France, 
with  arms  and  offshoots  in  England  and  America,  tho  the  inventor 
of  the  process.  Senefelder.  was  a  German.  In  The  International 
[to  March)  Mi.  Joseph  Pennell  traces  the  stages  of  its  revival 
in  our  day  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  Senefelder  Club, 
of  which  he  is  president.  Tho  both  Mr.  Pennell  and  the  late 
James  McNeill  Whistler  are  among  the  greatest  masters  of 
modern   artistic   lithography,   America  has  little  other   part   in 


completely  eliminated,  and  in  a  short  while  the  artist's  litho- 
graph will,  as  an  illustration,  he  given  straight  into  the  reader's 
hands.  Whether  he  will  have  the  sense  to  appreciate  it  doesn't 
so  much  matter,  hut  all  artists  will,  and  this  will  cause  the 
greatesl  revival  of  artistic  lithography  and  it  will  come  about 
in  the  immediate  future.  Other  causes  for  the  revival  are  the 
improvements  in  transfer  paper,  and  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  the  method  of  transferring — but  at  the  same  time  preserving — 
the  artist's  drawings.  Senefelder  speaks  of  this,  but  it  has  only 
been  practised  within  the  last  few  years." 


Mr.  Pennell  dwells  on  the  difficulties  Whistler  had  in  using 

this  medium,  being  drawn  to  it  by 
the  feeling  that  it  was  a  "sym- 
pathetic, responsive"  one: 


Courtesy  of  "Tho  International  Studio." 

BREAKING   UP  THE   CALEDONIA. 

From  an  auto-lithograph  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.R.A.      The  art  suffered  an  eclipse  when  other 
processes  "  founded  on  cheapness  and  hustle"  came  in.  but  it  is  returning  to  its  own  again. 


this  revival.  It  has  welcomed  an  exhibition  of  this  club,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  an  honorary  member — and  that  is  about 
all  our  part  in  Mr.  Pennell's  story.  The  Senefelder  Club  has 
been  five  years  in  existence,  and  has  been  represented  in  almost 
all  the  great  national  and  international  exhibitions.  Its  work, 
Mr.  Pennell  declares,  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  recent 
"developments  in  technique  and  mechanism,  developments 
which  will  bring  the  artist  again  in  touch  with  it."  He  sees  it 
pursuing  a  course  unimpedihle: 

"Lithography  languished  for  years  because  the  original  artist 
was  forced  out  of  the  art  by  the  professional  litho-artist,  a 
copyist  usually  skilled  in  the  highest  degree,  capable  of  anything 
hut  making  a  work  of  art,  tho  some  distinguished  artists  were 
trained  as  lithographers.  Then  it  was  taken  up  by  commerce, 
and   that  came    near  killing  it,  and  another  blow  was  struck  by 

wood-engraving,  for  a  lithograph  until  yesterday  could  not  be 
printed  with  type  as  a  wood  or  process  block  can,  and  in  an  age 
when  every  'work  of  art'  is  founded  on  cheapness  and  hustle, 
lithography  was  out  of  it.  Within  a  few  months  all  this  has 
been  changed.  Not  only  can  a  lithograph  now  be  printed  on  an 
ordinary  press  with  type,  but  the  photographer,  the  curse  of 
modernity,   and   the   engraver,    usually   no   better,   have   been 


"His  lithographs  were  always  "ap- 
preciated by  the  few,  but  their 
reception  by  the  many  was  mixed. 
Piccadilly,  in  which  by  lithography 
he  hoped  to  appeal  to  the  public,  col- 
lapsed almost  with  the  first  print. 
True,  The  Whirlwind,  a  now -for- 
gotten paper,  carried  on  a  cyclonic 
existence  at  the  price  of  a  penny  a 
number  for  some  months,  but  even 
the  fact  that  WThistler  contributed 
three  lithographs  to  it  could  not 
keep  it  alive,  tho  his  prints  sold  out 
the  numbers  containing  them,  mainly 
to  careful  collectors,  who  have  since 
unloaded  their  copies  at  many  hun- 
dred per  cent,  profit  —  as  your  col- 
lector sometimes  does.  Whistler's 
hope  that  he  could  appeal  to  the 
people  through  lithography,  and  by 
cheap  publications,  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled, and  he  soon  found  that  those 
who  collected  his  lithographs  were 
the  same  as  those  who  treasured  his 
etchings,  and  that  tho  lithographs 
could  be,  like  etchings,  printed  in 
unlimited  numbers,  the  people  cared 
nothing  for  t  hem  and  when  so  printed 
the  collector  of  the  time  would  not 
have  them.  To  stop  or  discourage 
this  cheapening,  lowering,  of  litho- 
graphs is  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Senefelder  Club.  But  in  those  far- 
away days  there  was  a  feeling  for  art  among  artists,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  artists — Wrhistler,  Keene,  BeardsK  \ 
— artists  who  were  something  more  than  shopkeepers  running 
swell  shops  called  studios.  They  wanted  to  publish  their 
works,  and  lithography  was  in  the  air,  and  lithographs  ap- 
peared month  after  month  in  The  Studio,  The  Art  Journal. 
The  Magazine  of  Art,  The  Albemarle,  The  Pageant,  The  Savoy. 
Even  the  names  of  most  of  these  publications  are  forgotten; 
all  save  The  Studio  are  dead.  Then  came  the  centenarv 
of  lithography  and  the  great  exhibitions  in  London  at  South 
Kensington,  in  Paris,  and  in  New  York  at  the  Grolier  Club. 
The  painters,  who  are  always  all  there,  rushed  in,  made  their 
one  lithograph  at  the  bidding  of  F.  Goulding  and  the  Acad- 
emy, and  were  sure  it  would  bring  them  fortune  and  maybe 
fame,  which  did  not  so  much  matter,  but  as  neither  one  nor  the 
other  arrived  at  once,  they  abandoned  lithography  immediately; 
it  did  not  pay — pay,  pay,  pay.  is  the  cry  of  the  painter  in  the 
land:  even  the  Academy,  which  had  endured  lithography, 
spurned  it,  and  critics  ignored  it.  or,  in  their  ignorance,  described 
it  as  a  pleasing  fashion  of  reproduction.  Dealers  mostly  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — it  was  only  lithography,  a  com- 
mercial process,  oblivious  of  the  fact  t hat  t heir  pockets  were  tilled 
by  the  fabrications  of  the  most  commercial  etchers.  Port- 
folios were  issued,  posters  were  made,  books  were  illustrated  by 
lithography.     A  few  artists,  following  Whistler — Legros,  Shan- 
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nun,  Thomson,  and  Rothenstein — took  it  up,  some  even  getting 
presses  and  doing  their  own  printing,  but  scarce  any  one  wanted 
I  heir  prints.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  prophets  would  have 
lithography,  the  presses  were  abandoned,  and  the  prints  re- 
mained in  the  artists'  portfolios  or  the  cabinets  of  the  doalers." 

Mr.  Pennell  blames  the  meager  interest  shown  in  lithographs 
upon  the  dealers  who  have  decried  them  "because  if  they  sold 
them,  as  they  easily  could,  it  would  interfere  with  their  trado 
in  real  hand-made,  manufactured,  boomed,  and  inflated-priced 
copperplates  which  they  happened  to  control,  or  the  pack  they 
owned  who  turned  them  out."  From  this  dig  he  turns  to  give 
another  to  the  critics: 

"Most  British  art  critics'  art-writing  is  confined  to  oil-paint — 
and  among  oil-painters  to  their  pals — or  else  they  belong  to  a 
family  of  parrots  who  all  repeat  the  same  prattle  and  syndicate; 
it  round  the  country.  These  critics,  not  knowing  anything 
about  art,  fight  shy  of  lithography  and  still  refuse  to  notice  it, 
and  we  lose  much  amusement,  because  some  of  them  have  become 
from  sad  experience  rather  conscious  that  when  they  write  they 
make  themselves  ridiculous." 

But— 

"In  the  British  and  South  Kensington  Museum  collections 
under  the  present  able  keepers  of  the  departments  of  prints;  in 
German,  French,  and  Italian  galleries;  and  in  the  great  collection 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  the  best  modern 
examples  of  the  revival  of  lithography  are  being  gathered 
together.  And  there  are  dealers  now  who  show  the  works  of 
living  men,  and  who  are  proving  that  lithography  is  as  vital,  as 
personal  a  form  of  art  as  etching  or  engraving." 


TENNYSON  AS  A  MINOR  POET 

A  GASP  might  have  escaped  from  mid-Victorian  English- 
men could  they  have  had  a  prophetic  vision  of  their 
poetic  deity  called  by  a  later  century  merely  "one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  minor  poets."  That  is  what  The  Nation 
(London)  calls  Tennyson,  and  even  that  only  as  a  sort  of  emollient 
for  the  harsher  bruises  it  has  administered  in  the  course  of  a 
rather  long  appraisal.  To  say  also  that  Tennyson's  muse 
wore  crinolines  is  to  make  him  rather  ridiculous  to  a  generation 
that  wears  its  tango  skirts.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  forgiveness 
to-day  for  sentimentality — and  that  was  a  large  part  of  Tennyson, 
we  are  shown.  "He  seemed  immense  to  his  contemporaries, 
because  he  put  their  doubts  and  fears  into  music,"  says  this 
writer,  at  the  same  time  setting  out  their  mental  cowardice 
in  the  remark  that  "it  was  enough  for  them  to  feel  that  'In 
Memoriam '  gave  them  soothing  anchorage  and  shelter  from  the 
distinctive  hurricanes  of  science."  But  if  Tennyson,  by  ex- 
pressing "the  momentary  sympathies  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  contemporaries,"  got  off  without  penalty  for  his  "sins 
against  art  and  against  the  intellect,"  he  is  called  to  full  account 
for  these  things  now.  He  is  even  made  to  figure  as  a  good  deal 
of  a  poseur,  for  he  wore  his  "poetical  cloak"  with  a  hauteur, 
and  didn't  go  to  tea-parties  as  Browning  did.  The  writer  de- 
clares, for  all  that,  he  had  "in  a  great  degree"  the  "tea-party 
imagination,"  which  Browning  never  had.  Lest  the  critic  be 
accused  of  animus,  he  declares  that  "if  Tennyson's  reputation 
has  diminished,  it  is  not  that  it  has  fallen  before  hostile  criti- 
cism." but  that  "it  has  merely  faded  through  time."  It  almost 
wears  some  aspects  of  a  tragedy: 

"Perhaps  there  was  never  an  English  poet  who  loomed  so 
large  to  his  own  age  as  Tennyson — who  represented  his  con- 
temporaries with  the  same  passion  and  power.  Pope  was 
sufficiently  representative  of  his  age,  but  his  age  meant,  by  com- 
parison, a  limited  and  aristocratic  circle.  Byron  represented 
and  shocked  his  age  by  turns.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  as  close  to  the  educated  middle-class  men  and  women  of  his 
time  as  the  family  clergyman.  That  is  why,  inevitably,  he 
means  less  to  us  than  he  did  to  them.  Not  that  he  was  not  ahead 
of  his  age  on  many  points  on  which  this  could  not  be  said  of  the 


family  clergyman.  He  was  a  kind  of  'new  theologian.'  He 
stood,  like  Dean  Farrar,  for  the  larger  hope  an<l  various  other 
heresies.  But  then  every  representative  man  is  a  hi  He  ahead  of 
his  ago — a  little,  bul  noi  enough  to  l»e  beyond  tin' reach  of  the 
sympathies  of  ordinary  people.  It,  may  be  objected  thai 
Tennyson  is  primarily  an  artist ,  not  a  thinker,  and  thai  lie  should 
be  judged  not  by  his  message,  but  by  his  song.  Hut  his  message 
and  his  song  were  creatures  of  the  same  vision — a  vision  of  the 
world  seen,  not  sub  specie  ceternitatis,  but  sub  specie  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.     Before  we  appreciate  Tennyson's  real  place  in 
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FASHIONABLES  OF   1830. 

Reproduced  from  an  original  by  Gavarni,  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
in  I  ithography  in  an  age  when  this  art  was  in  its  heyday. 


literature,  we  must  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  his  muse 
wore  a  crinoline.  The  great  mass  of  his  work  bears  its  date 
stamped  upon  it  as  obviously  almost  as  a  copy  of  The  Times. 
How  topical,  both  in  mood  and  phrasing,  are  lines  like  those  in 
'Locksley  Hall'— 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung, 
And  I  said,  "My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me. 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee." 

"We  do  not,  of  course,  quote  these  lines  as  typical  of  Tenny- 
son's genius.  We  think,  however,  they  may  be  fairly  quoted 
as  lines  suggesting  the  mid-Victorian  atmosphere  that  clings 
round  all  but  his  very  best  work.  They  bring  before  our  minds 
the  genteel  magazine  illustrations  of  other  days.  They  conjure 
up  a  world  of  dear,  vapid  faces,  where  there  is  little  life  apart 
from  sentiment  and  rhetoric.  Contrast  a  poem  like  'Locksley 
Hall'  with  a  poem  like  'The  Flight  of  the  Duchess.'  Each 
contains  at  once  a  dramatization  of  human  relations  and  the 
statement  of  a  creed.  The  human  beings  in  Browning's  poem, 
however,  are  not  mere  shadows  out  of  old  magazines;  they  are 
as  real  as  the  men  and  women  in  the  portraits  of  the  masters,  as 
real  as  ourselves.  Similarly,  in  expressing  his  thought,  Browning 
gives  it  imaginative  dignity  as  philosophy,  while  Tennyson  writes 
what  is  after  all  merely  an  exalted  leading  article.  There  is  more 
in  common  between  Tennyson  and  Lytton  than  is  generally 
realized.  Both  were  rather  fond  of  windy  words.  They  were 
really  slaves  of  language  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  Swin- 
burne. One  feels  that  too  often  phrases  like  'moor  and  fell' 
and  'bower  and  hall'  were  mere  sounding  substitutes  for  a 
creative  imagination.  It  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that 
the  lines  in  'Maud,' 
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All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon, 

introduce  a  most  inappropriate  instrument  into  a  ballroom 
orchestra  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The  mistake  about 
tlie  bassoon  is  a  small  one.  hut  it  is  rather  characteristic.  Later 
on.  in  the  same  tine  lyric,  we  find  a  worse  concourse  of  wrong 
sounds,  when  the  lover  aril 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 
One  long  milk-bloom  on  t lie  tree: 
The  white  lake-blossom  tell  into  the  lake 
;ie  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea. 

'!'•  unyson,  like  his  age,  was  curiously  lacking  in  the  artistic 
sensitiveness  which  would  have 


KIPLING  AS  A  FUTURIST  TRAVELER 


t; 


dismissed  a  line  like  the  last 
of  these  into  the  region  of  non- 
sense verse." 

British  patriotism  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  frank 
facing  of  the  issue  of  a 
dethroned  reputation.  The 
critic  goes  on  to  stress  his 
points  "in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  Tennyson  was  by  no 
means  the  complete  artist  that 
for  years  he  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  being": 

"He  was  an  artist  of  lines 
rather  than  of  poems.  He 
seldom  wrote  a  poem  which 
seemed  to  spring  lull-armed 
from  the  imagination  as  the 
great  poems  of  the  world  do. 
He  built  them  up  haphazard, 
as  Thackeray  wrote  his  novels. 
They  are  full  of  sententious 
padding  and  prettiness,  and 
the  padding  is  not  merely  a 
philosopher's  vacuous  babbling 
in  his  sleep,  as  so  much  of 
Wordsworth  is;  it  is  the  word- 
spinning  of  a  man  who  loves 
words  more  than  people,  or 
philosophy,  or  things,  and  who 
therefore  must  be  word-perfect 
— if  we  may  adopt  a  phrase 
from  the  theater — or  nothing. 
Let  us  admit  at  once  that 
when  Tennyson  is  word-per- 
fect he  takes  his  place  among 
the  immortals.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  great  bulk  of 
his  work  is  already  as  dead  as 
the  great  bulk  of  Longfellow's 
work.  But  occasionally  he 
seemed  to  see  romance  in  its  perfect  form,  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 
pressitso.  He  did  this  consummately  in 'Ulysses,'  which  comes 
nearer  a  large  perfection,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  he  ever 
wrote.  One  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  some  literary  dis- 
ooverer  many  centuries  hence,  when  Tennyson  is  as  little 
known  as  Donne  was  fifty  years  ago,  coming  upon  lines  as: 

I'h.   lights  t>etfin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks: 
The  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon  climbs:  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends 
"I'is  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  Bounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  lie  that  the  gulih  will  wash  us  down; 
It   may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles. 
\nri  see  the  great    LchiUei,  whom  we  knew. 

Tlnre.  even  If  you  have  not  the  stalwart  imagination  which 
makes  Browning's  people  alive,  you  have  a  most  beautiful  fancj 

illustrating  an  old  story. 

'The  most   beautiful  line  Tennyson  ever  wrote, 

The  horns  of  Klfland  faintly  blowing, 

baa  the  same  suggestion  of  having  been  forged  from  the  Kr"ld 
of  the  world's  romance.  Thus  Tennyson's  art  at  its  best  is 
art  founded  upon  art,  not  art  founded  upon  life." 


Courtesy  of   "  The  International  Studio." 

HOME    OF   THE   BOA  LAAM    IN  THE   LAND 
OF  THE  CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR,   METEORA. 

From  an  original  lithograph  by  Joseph  Pennell,  the  President  of 
the  Senefelder  Club,  and,  since  Whistler,  the  most  active  of  modern 
advocates  of  this  art,  against  the  indifference  of  critics  and  dealers. 


(RUE  TO  HIS  HABIT  of  seeing  the  future  with  rich 
and  flaming  imagination,  Mr.  Kipling  has  given  the 
world  some  startling  aspects  of  travel.  He  tells  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  listening  outside  circle 
that  the  time  is  near  when  men  will  receive  their  normal  im- 
pressions of  a  new  country  suddenly  and  in  plan,  not  slowly 
and  in  perspective.  The  most  extreme  distances  he  pictures 
brought  within  the  compass  of  one  week's  travel.     The  explosion 

of  Zeppelins  is  no  deterrent 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  mental 
picture,  and  his  vision  of  the 
future  conjures  up  something 
like  Macaulay's  New  Zealand- 
er  who  would  sit  on  a  bro- 
ken arch  of  London  Bridge  and 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  that  day  New  York  and 
other  centers  will  have  no 
meaning  simply  as  seaports: 

"Naturally,  so  long  as  we 
travel  by  sea,  we  must  embark 
from  a  port  and  look  out  for 
the  landfalls.  But  the  time  is 
.not  far  off  when  the  traveler 
will  know  and  care  just  as  little 
whether  he  is  over  sea  or  land 
as  we  to-day  know  and  care 
whether  our  steamer  is  over 
forty  fathoms  or  the  Tuscarora 
Deep.  Then  we  shall  hear  t  he 
lost  ports  of  New  York  and 
Bombay  howling  like  Tarshish 
and  Tyre.  Incidentally,  too, 
we  shall  change  all  our  mental 
pictures  of  travel." 

With  the  imagery  of  a  poet 
Mr.  Kipling  describes  the  men 
of  the  present  as  already 
"  scouting  and  reporting  along 
the  fantastic  sky-line  of  the  fu- 
ture." Their  pioneer  work  he 
sees  justified  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  old  means  of 
exploration  has  been  won.  In 
the  truest  Kiplingese  he  de- 
scribes the  old  mechanism  as 
already  "scrapped,"  together  with  the  moods  and  emotions  that 
went  with  it.     As  the  London  Daily  Mail  reports  him : 

"Up  to  the  present  we  have  been  forced  to  move  in  two 
dimensions  by  the  help  of  the  three  beasts  of  burden  and  a  few 
live  coals  in  a  pot.  Now  we  perceive  that  we  can  move  in  three 
dimensions,  and  the  possibilities  of  our  new  freedom  distract  and 
disturb  us  in  all  relations.  This  is  because  our  minds  are  still 
hobbled  and  knee-haltered  by  inherited  memories  of  what  were 
held  to  be  immutable  facts — -distance,  height,  and  depth,  separa- 
tion,  home-sickness,  the  fear  of  accident,  and  foul  weather. 

"Month  by  month  the  earth  shrinks  actually,  and  what  is 
more  important,  in  imagination.  For  the  moment,  but  only 
for  the  moment,  the  new  machines  an'  outstripping  mankind. 
We  have  cut  down  enormously,  we  shall  cut  down  inconceivably, 
the  world's  conception  of  time  and  space,  which  is  the  big  fly- 
wheel of  the  world's  progress.  What  wonder  that  the  great 
world-engine  which  we  call  civilization  should  race  and  heat  a 
little?" 

The  raciness  of  his  nature  is  seen  in  his  dwelling  on  the  power 
of  smells  to  evoke  picture  of  travel: 

"Have  you  noticed  wherever  a  few  travelers  gather  together 
one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  say,  'Do  you  remember  that  smell  at 
such  and  such  a  place? '     Then  he  may  go  on  to  speak  of  camel — 
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pure  camel — one  whiff  of  which  is  all  Arabia;  or  <>f  the  smoll  of 
rotten  eggs  at  Hill,  On  the  Euphrates,  where  Noah  sot  the  pitch 
for  the  Ark;  or  of  the  Havor  of  drying  fish  in  Burma. 

"I  suggest,  subject  to  correction,  that  there  arc  only  two 
elementary  smells  of  universal  appeal— the  smell  of  burning 
fuel  and  the  smell  of  melting  grease.  The  smell,  thai  is,  of  what 
man  cooks  his  food  over  and  what  he  cooks  his  food  in. 

"A  whiff  of  wood  smoke  can  take  ns  back  to  forgotten  marches 
over  unnamed  mountains  with  disreputable  companions,  to 
halts  beside  flooded  rivers  in  the  rain;  wonderful  mornings  of 
youth  in  brilliantly  lighted  lands  where  everything  was  possible 
and  generally  done;  to  uneasy  wakings  under  the  low  desert 
moon  and  on  top  of  cruel  hard 
pebbles;  and,  above  all,  to  that 
(iod's  own  hour,  all  the  world 
over,  when  the  stars  have  gone 
out  and  it  is  too  dark  to  see 
clear,  and  one  lies  with  the 
fumes  of  last  night's  embers 
in  one's  nostrils,  lies  and 
waits  for  a  new  horizon — to 
heave  itself  up  against  a  new 
dawn. 

"Next  to  wood  smoke  for 
waking  rampant  Wanderlust 
comes  the  smell  of  melting 
grease — such  a  smell  or  bouquet 
of  smells  as  one  might  gather 
outside  a  London  fried-fish 
shop.  Tt  is  less  sentimental 
and  vague  in  its  appeal  than 
wood  smoke,  but  it  hits  harder. 
It  is  an  opulent,  a  kaleido- 
scopic, a  Semitic  smell  of  im- 
mense range  and  variety  of 
color.  To  me  a  fried-fish  shop 
could  speak  multitudinously 
for  all  the  East  from  Cairo 
to  Singapore." 

As  naturally,  these  allusions 
have  brought  out  a  swarm  of 
letters  to  the  English  papers 
from  people  who  try  to  assign 
the  characteristic  smell  to  great 
cities.  One  man  tells  The  Daily 
Mail  that  the  odor  of  Paris 
is  a  mingling  of  the  fragrance 
of  burnt  coffee,  of  caporal, 
and  of  burning  peat.  Berlin, 
we  are  told,  has  the  clean,  as- 
phalty,  disinfectant  smell  of 
all  new  towns,  while  Vienna, 
the  windy,  reeks  of  dust.  The 
London  Times,  coming  in  here, 
is  stirred   to  a  pitch  of   poetical    enlargement    by    the    topic: 

"The  subject  of  smells  in  their  relation  to  the  traveler  is  an 
old  and  favorite  topic  with  Mr.  Kipling.  Has  he  not  said  some- 
where that  the  smell  of  the  Himalayas  always  calls  a  man  back? 
And  does  not  his  time-expired  soldier  sing  of  the  'spicy  garlic 
smells'  of  Burma?  He  made  the  prosaic  statement  last  night  that 
'  t  here  are  only  two  elementary  smells  of  universal  appeal — the 
smell  of  burning  fuel  and  the  smell  of  melting  grease.'  Man 
cooks  his  food  over  the  one  and  in  the  other.  But  surely  there 
are  other  smells,  less  material  in  their  appeal,  which  almost  come 
within  the  range  of  his  definition?  One  is  the  first  chill  smell  of 
mountains,  especially  when  the  heights  are  reached  toward 
sunset  or  after  dark.  Another  is  the  odor  of  a  forest,  of  which 
it  has  been  said  that  'of  all  smells  in  the  world,  the  smell  of 
many  trees  is  the  sweetest  and  the  most  fortifying.'  Both 
awake  in  mankind  dim  unconscious  memories  of  primeval  life, 
when  the  race  had  not  sheltered  itself  beneath  roofs  and  behind 
shutters. 

"But  the  smells  of  travel  are  indeed  innumerable.  The 
voyager  gets  his  first  real  whiff  of  the  East  when  he  lands  at 
Aden,  and  drives  along  a  dusty  road  to  the  bazaar  within  the 
Crater.  It  lingers  in  his  nostrils  for  evermore.  On  the  coast  of 
Burma  and  down  the  Straits,  the  air  is  redolent  of  rotten  fish  and 


overripe  fruit.      Tropical  jungles  leave  keen  olfactory  memories 
of  decaying  vegetation.     The  smell  of  Chinese  villages  is  like 

nothing  else  in  the  world,  but    the  odd  thing  is  that  to  the  true 
traveler  it   soon  ceases  to  be  disagreeable. 

"There  is  one  smell  which  is  unique.  To  encounter  it,  one 
must  be  steaming  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  on  a 
hot  still  night  in  July  or  August,  one  of  those  nights  when  it  is 
impossible  to  stay  below,  and  the  deck  is  strewn  with  sleeping 
forms.  Toward  dawn,  as  one  is  tossing  restlessly  from  side  to 
side,  one  is  aware  of  a  strange  dank  odor  arising  from  t  ho  scummy 
waters.  It  suggests  a  stagnant  duck-pond,  but  in  reality  the  ship 
is  passing  through  the  lees  of  a  mighty  ocean  swept  into  one  small 

corner.  All  along  the  coast  of 
southern  Arabia,  where  few 
ships  go,  the  same  smell  is 
met  in  lesser  degree.  Wreck- 
age is  carried  thither,  and  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  immense 
masses  of  weeds;  and  often 
may  be  seen  strange;  fish  leap- 
ing from  the  oily  surface,  or  a 
spouting  whale  or  two,  or  a 
turtle  floating  asleep,  for  the 
deserted  back -wash  of  the 
southern  seas  swarms  with 
marine  bfe." 


"  SCOUTING  AND   REPORTING  ALONG  THE 
FANTASTIC  SKY-LINE    OP    THE    FUTURE." 

This  phrase  occurred  in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  address  on   "Some 
Aspects  of  Travel"  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
— David  Wilson  in  the  London  Graphic. 


THE  MATTER  WITH  THE 
MAGAZINES— Evidently  they 
have  fallen  too  much  into  the 
hands  of  "the  Cubists,  Futur- 
ists, prize-fighters,  and  dis- 
credited brokers,"  for  Mr. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
sees  it  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  editor  to  keep  these  gentle- 
men out.  He  declared  this 
the  other  day  before  the  Con- 
temporary Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  great  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  modern  issues. 
He  desires  to  see  the  maga- 
zines exhibit  "Greek  clarity" 
and  "French  precision  coupled 
with  humor" — rules  that  ought 
successfully  to  combat  the  en- 
trance of  such  undesirables. 
Mr.  Johnson  recently  retired 
from  the  editorship  of  The 
Century,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  reports  him 
as  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
"quiet"  magazines  in  contrast  to  the  newer  type: 

"The  new  type  of  magazine  has  no  region  of  repose  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon.  It  reflects  the  neurasthenia  of  the  day,  the 
impatient  pulling  up  of  everything  growing  in  our  national  life, 
to  see  if  it  is  alive.  Its  writers  attempt  to  take  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  by  rush-line  violence.  This  restlessness  of  the  maga- 
zines is  not  less  regrettable,  since  it  is  the  coefficient  of  the  age. 

"Years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  commenting  on  Carlyle's 
style,  said  trenchantly,  'All  life  is  not  running  to  a  fire.'  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  return  to  the  calmer  philosophy  of 
Emerson.  It  would  show  us  that  truth  does  not  consist  wholly 
in  the  exposure  of  facts,  but  that  we  may  best  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  our  times  through  a  fine  ideality.  Realism  is  too 
often  unworthy  as  an  end,  if  not  as  a  means.  Realism  is  like 
the  stones  of  the  temple,  but  idealism  is  the  glory  of  the  temple 
itself." 

Responsibility  rests  upon  the  magazine,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  to 
guard  the  ethics  of  accuracy  in  writing,  style,  taste,  and  tone: 

"All  the  talk  about  realism  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
where  to  draw  the  line  of  good  taste.  Realism  has  inspired 
many  a  writer  to  probe  for  hidden  diseases  and  justify  himself 
when  in  reality  only  joining  the  rush  for  popularity." 
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WHAT  THE  CHURCH   MUST  DO  TO   BE  SAVED 


STARTLED  MEMBERS  of  those  Fashionable  New  York 
churches  invaded  by  throngs  of  hungry,  homeless,  jobless 
men  demanding  aid  from  the  comfortable  followers  of  Him 
who  had  no  place  to  lay  his  head,  are  aware  of  a  new  problem 
confronting  the  Christian  Church.  Miss  Vida  Scudder  offers 
ilution  for  this  problem  in  The  Churchman  (New  York),  tho 
her  way  of  going  about  it  is  to  put  the  problem  as  a  paradox,  to 
show  that  the  paradox  holds  a  summons,  and  to  explain  the 
summons  as  a  call  to  take  advantage  of  the  Church's  greatest 
opportunity  to  convince  a  materialistic  world  once  for  all  of  its 
supernatural  power.  Miss  Scudder's  prominence  as  a  teacher 
of  literature,  a  churchwoman,  and  a  Socialist  entitles  her  to  a 
hearing.  The  paradox  in  the  position  of  the  Church  to-day, 
particularly  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  is  this:  "The  disinherited 
and  the  humble  were  the  first  to  profess  the  faith,  and  the 
formulas  of  that  faith  are  theirs;  the  prosperous  are  those 
who  now  profess  it,  and  the  formulas  are  strange  upon  their 
lips."  That  Christ  came  as  the  deliverer  of  the  poor,  the 
slaves,  and  the  opprest  has  been  emphasized  of  late  by  the 
writers  of  such  books  as  "The  Call  of  the  Carpenter."  "The 
new  hope  was  born  among  workingmen."  It  spread  throughout 
the  Roman  world,  and,  notes  Miss  Scudder,  "in  the  main  the 
faith  percolated  up  from  below,  bearing  the  clear  stamp  of  a 
proletarian  religion."  But  a  faith  after  all  universal  in  its 
appeal  "slipt  from  the  control  of  the  proletariat,"  became  the 
religion  of  the  Empire,  and  then  of  the  kingdoms  founded  on  its 
ruins.  Yet  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  lordly  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  went  "forth  to  war  and  live  by  the  rule 
of  might,"  there  were,  meanwhile — 

"always  the  voiceless  throngs  of  faithful,  wistful  people- 
villeins,  vagrants,  poor  folk  of  the  towns — to  whom  the  vision 
of  the  city  of  peace,  where  the  humble  should  reign,  brought  help 
and  healing;  men  who  cherished  with  passionate  devotion  their 
glorious  secret;  belief  in  the  workman  who  had  been  cradled  in  a 
barn,  had  lived  a  houseless  man,  and  who  should  be  Judge  and 
Overlord  of  all  the  great  of  the  earth.  '  Our  Prince  Jesus  poverty 
chose,  and  His  apostles  twelve;  and  aye  the  langer  they  lived  the 
less  good  they  had.'  Honor  poor  men,  'for  in  their  likeness 
oft  our  Lord  hath  been  known.'  So  said  old  Langland  patiently." 

Xow  comes  the  question:  "Do  poor  folk  take  like  comfort  to- 
day?" This  writer,  for  one,  doubts  it.  For  Christianity,  as  she 
sees  it,  "at  least  in  Protestant  countries,  is  certainly  no  longer 
in  any  general  sense  a  proletarian  religion,"  but  "has  largely 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  privileged."  There  are  exceptions, 
like  the  Salvation  Army  and  "slum  churches  thronged  at  mass"; 
but  in  the  main,  believes  Miss  Scudder,  "those  who  value  the 
churches  to-day  are  the  comfortable  middle  classes."  As 
-he  says: 

"To  picture  the  congregation  in  a  popular  church  trans- 
formed into  the  sort  of  audience  to  be  seen  at  a  Socialist  rally 
or  a  strikers'  meeting  is  a  startling  flight  of  fancy.  The  hungry 
and  the  meek  no  longer  sing  the  'Magnificat.'  Respectable  and 
relatively  prosperous  people  fill  the  churches  so  far  as  they 
are  filled;  establish  missions,  gilds,  and  institutional  centers 
for  the  class  to  which  they  owed  their  faith  in  the  beginning;  and 
worry  seriously  over  (he  'lapsed  masses.'" 

Whal  makes  it  more  serious  is  that  one  can  not  "see  any 
immediate  prospect  of  change  in  the  curious  situation  " 

"The  classes  at  the  base  of  things  suffer  to-day  under  sorrowful 
pressure  of  industrial  anxiety.  Their  members,  when  gentle, 
have  often  too  little  vitality  for  ohuTchgoing,  and,  when  spirited, 
experience    too    sharp   indignation    at     the    heart-root     to    enjoy 


peaceful  religious  hope.  General  interest,  among  them,  is 
largely  transferred  from  another  world  to  this  one;  a  new  religion, 
the  dangerous  religion  of  revolt,  spreads  like  silent  flame  among 
the  working  classes.  .  .  .  The  people  who  most  loudly  glorif.\ 
submission  and  renunciation  belong  to  the  class  least  called  on  to 
practise  these  virtues;  those  who  extol  a  homeless  Lord  command 
fair  homes  where  their  children  gather  in  peace  around  them, 
while  the  landless  and  homeless  have  wandered  far  from  Him. 
and  are  seeking  Strang*  new  guides. 

Yet  this  "dramatic  transformation  of  Christianity  from  a 
religion  of  slaves  to  a  religion  of  masters"  furnishes  t  he  ( 'hurch  of 
to-day  the  greatest  opportunity  of  its  history  and  is  a  direct  call 
to  action,  we  are  told.  Cavilers  at  religion  say  that  in  general 
"Christianity  has  been  really  operative  only  with  those  groups  or 
classes  to  whom  submission,  obedience,  are  matters  of  necessity.'' 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  Christianity  of  the  prosperous 
classes  is  real.     As  Miss  Scudder  voices  their  feelings: 

"What  we  outsiders  need  in  order  to  convince  us  that  you 
Christians  have  indeed  'broken  through  into  reality'  is  to  see 
those  wha  can  command  luxury  choosing  poverty  so  long  as 
their  brothers  want;  those  who  might  rule  men,  industrially  or 
politically,  becoming  true  servant  s  of  t  he  democracy.  It  is  to  find 
Christians  voting  in  public  matters  steadily  against  their  own 
class  interests,  and  in  private  life  literally  caring  more  to  share 
than  to  own.  This  spectacle,  we  grant,  would  be  an  effective 
proof  of  a  divine  religion." 

Since  the  days  of  the  martyrs,  we  are  told,  "Christians  have 
had  no  chance  to  bear  witness  so  salient,  so  inviting,  to  the 
reality  of  their  faith."  Martyrdom  is  witness-bearing.  "These 
being  the  industrial  ages,  witness  to  truth  will  naturally  1>» 
related  to  the  industrial  life;  and  it  has  strangely  and  quietly 
come  to  pass  that  Christian  people  are  now  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  class  which  has  industrial  sacrifice  within  its  power  to  make." 
Obeying  this  summons  to  a  new  martyrdom,  the  Church  can 
silence  forever  by  "obvious  economic  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Christians  at  large"  the  "reiterated  sneer  of  the  materialistic 
radical  who  threatens  our  civilization."  Will  it  come  to  pass'.' 
Will  the  Christians  of  to-day  "afford  the  most  striking  instance 
in  history  of  a  group-consciousness  transcending  lower  forces,  and 
acting  directly  from  above,  counter  to  its  own  material  ad- 
vantage?'-'    The  writer  is  hopeful,  and  asks — 

"Is  it  not  thinkable  that  to  the  end  of  just  this  miracle,  the 
striking  transference  of  Christianity  from  the  underworld  to 
the  world  of  comfort  and  prosperity  was  determined  in  heavenly 
councils  and  brought  about  through  slow  historic  process.' 
Future  Church  historians  may  show  with  dramatic  power  how 
Christianity,  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  had  insensibly  changed  from 
the  refuge  of  the  proletariat  to  the  home  of  the  privileged  in 
order  that  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  its  divine  nature 
might  be  afforded  by  the  action  of  its  followers,  who  in  time  of 
social  revolution  were  chief  agents  in  destroying  all  undue 
privilege  by  which  they  and  their  class  could  profit 

"Because  the  majority  of  Christian  folk  are  now  born  not  to 
want,  but  to  reasonable  comfort,  they  can.  if  they  will,  demon- 
strate practically  that  comfort  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
compared  with  love.  In  no  fantastic  asceticism,  but  in  sober 
modern  fashion,  let  them  renounce  luxury  in  consumption,  greed 
in  acquisition,  permitting  their  light  to  shine  by  allowing  their 
motives  to  be  known.  Let  them  remember  that  there  is  thai 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth.  Above  all,  let  them  as  members 
of  the  body  politic  and  industrial  quiet ly  throw  their  adherence 
on  the  side  of  justice  to  the  dispossest.  or.  if  this  phrase  does  no! 
appeal  to  them,  of  generosity  to  the  weak. 

"Never  have  Christian  people  had  a  more  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity. Will  they  embrace  it'.'  When  the  Son  of  Man  comet h. 
shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth?" 
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THE  "AKED"  SITUATION 

DR.  AKED  is  not  finding  his  adopted  country  a  place  of 
unmixed  hospitality,  especially  to  his  views  concerning 
the  virgin  birth  of  Christ.  He  had  the  misfortune  fco 
wander  outside  the  pale  of  strict  orthodoxy  in  a  recent  sermon 
and  a  group  of  ministers  demanded  his  resignation  from  the 
presidency  of  the  San  Francisco  Church  Federation.  He  was  not 
long  in  complying.  Representatives  of  the  churches,  however, 
after  hearing  him  personally  concerning  his  position,  voted, 
Beventy-four  to  nineteen,  not  to  accept  it.  The  Cnngregationalist 
(Boston)  calls  this  a  "handsome  and  merited  vindication,"  tho 
it  qualifies  by  adding  that  the  verdict  "is  far  from  being  an 
indorsement  of  Dr.  Aked's  convictions."     Furthermore: 

"Probably  the  majority  of  those  who  voted  to  sustain  him 
in  the  presidency  of  the  Federation  accept,  as  do  most  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  virgin  birth.  But  the  vote  is 
i  univalent  to  a  declaration  that  on  this  particular  point  a 
Christian  minister  should  be  accorded  liberty.  This  attitude 
of  tolerance  is  the  right  attitude.  Belief  in  the  virgin  birth 
should  not  be  a  prerequisite  of  admission  to  the  fellowship  of 
evangelical  churches.  Multitudes  hold  it  and  multitudes  are 
likely  to  continue  to  hold  it,  and  to  find  it  precious  and  inspiring, 
and  that,  too,  as  the  outcome  of  honest  and  careful  thought; 
hut  others  to  whom  Jesus  is  just  as  dear  and  necessary  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  vital  element  in  their  faith  in  Christ.  Such 
being  the  undoubted  fact,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  San  Francisco 
or  anywhere  else  must  give  one  another  reasonable  liberty  of 
interpretation,  presuming  always  that  the  subject  is  approached 
reverently  and  with  utmost  loyalty  to  him,  the  depth  and 
height,  the  wonder  and  the  majesty  of  whose  nature  are  revealed 
in  the  gospels." 

Not  so  sympathetic  are  the  comments  of  some  other  Church 
journals.  The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  thinks  that  Dr. 
Aked,  with  his  avowed  beliefs,  should  "fall  out  of  the  ranks  in 
which  he  has  been  marching  and  take  his  place  with  those  who 
prefer    a    humanistic    and    rationalistic    religious    fellowship." 
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THE  LIQUOR-DEALERS'  VIEW  OF  DOCTOR  AKED. 

"The  substitute  for  the  Barbary  Coast." 
—  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers'  Review  (San  Franrisooi. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Presbyterian,  Cincinnati)  sees  "things 
coming  to  a  crisis,"  declaring: 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  stands  for  comity  and  federation, 
but  neither  comity  nor  federation  will  long  stand  if  we  are  to 
have  attacks  from  Methodist  and  Congregational  ministers  on 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel." 


The  Catholic  News  (New  York;  relates  a  bit  of  drama: 

"Dr.  Aked,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  been  proclaiming 
doctrines  contrary  to  Christian  teachings,  was  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  damage*  he  is  doing  to  religion  when,  the  other  day,  in 
San  Francisco;  a  well-drest  young  man  made  his  way  through 
a  crowd  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  First- 
Congregational  Church  in  that  city,  and  tore  into  pieces  a 
marked  Bible,  throwing 
the  leaves  at  the  feet  of 
the  pastor,  Dr.  Aked. 
The  Bible's  cover  was 
tossed  on  the  corner- 
stone. The  man  then  re- 
treated and  disappeared 
in  the  crowd.  The  cover 
was  tagged  with  texts 
referring  to  followers  of 
new  doctrines  and  the 
inside  was  marked  '  Prop- 
erty of  the  San  Francisco 
Church  Federation.'  Dr. 
Aked  is  president  of  that 
organization.  One  of  the 
cards  with  which  the 
cover  was  tagged  read 
'Tekel.'  This  word  was 
printed  in  large  red 
letters.  Its  meaning,  as 
translated  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  is,  'Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.'  Dr. 
Aked  and  clergymen  like 
him  are  certainly  tearing 
the  Bible  to  pieces  by  the 
denial  of  essential  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  he 
has  been  taken  to  task 
so  conspicuously." 


DR.  CHARLES   F.   AKED, 


Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  San  Francisco,  who  dis- 
agrees with  some  members  of  the 
Church  Federation  of  that  city  on 
the  score  of  his  orthodoxy. 


To  all  this  the  Doctor 
himself  has  made  a  re- 
tort that  his  views,  in- 
stead of  being  in  any  way 

original,  "are  the  common  property  of  educated  men  and 
women  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world."  In  the 
Philadelphia  Publie  Ledger  he  defends  himself  in  this  wise: 

"Sensational  reporting  started  the  discussion.  Roman  Cathol- 
icism is  vigorous  and  influential  in  this  city.  Persons  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  'The  Immaculate  Conception,'  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  Roman  Catholic  dogma,  proclaimed  officially  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1854  and  made  authoritative  by  the  Council 
of  1870,  which  declared  ex-cathedra  utterances  of  a  Pope  have 
the  same  validity  as  the  decrees  of  a  council,  muddled  this 
with  the  New  Testament  stories  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  competency  of  the  persons  in  question  to  discuss  theological 
questions  may  be  judged  from  this  confusion.  Persons  who 
can  not  distinguish  between  the  birth  of  a  woman  and  the  birth 
of  her  own  son  are  not  exactly  those  to  whom  philosophical, 
theological,  or  critical  questions  should  be  referred. 

"Interest  aroused  this  way,  some  obscure  Presbyterian  min- 
isters took  upon  themselves  to  protest  against  my  election  to 
the  chair  of  the  local  Federation  of  Churches.  I  did  not  know 
any  one  of  the  four.  I  had  not  so  much  as  heard  the  names  of 
three  of  them  and  did  not  know  of  their  existence. 

"One  of  them  was  installed  as  pastor  of  a  little  church  on 
the  Sunday,  and  on  the  Monday  signed  this  protest.  I  can 
vouch  for  his  zeal,  only  it  is  not  zeal  with  knowledge.  The  fact 
that  I  have  taken  some  little  part  in  social  and  civic  reform  has 
made  the  protest  interesting  to  the  newspapers. 

"If  I  had  never  assailed  the  Barbary  Coast  you  would  never 
have  heard  a  word  about  my  alleged  heresies.  These  men  of 
themselves  could  not  have  broken  into  the  front  page  of  the 
daily  newspapers  with  an  ax.  In  itself  the  whole  business  is 
trivial.  It  is  not  big  enough  to  be  called  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
It  is  only  a  hurricane  in  a  demi-tasse.  I  am  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong.  I  am  at  one  with  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry  and  among  the  laity.     There  is  no 
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diffioulty.  I  have  preached  on  the  Congregational  creed  ac- 
cepted with  such  overflowing  enthusiasm  at  Kansas  City  last 
October.  I  have  expounded  it  to  the  Congregational  ministers1 
meeting  in  San  Francisco.  I  accept  it  wholly,  without  reser- 
vation, accept  it  with  my  head  and  with  my  heart 

"What  is  really  Btrange  is  that  these  views  of  mine  passed 
unchallenged  in  the  more  orthodox  circles  in  New  York  Bap- 
tist-. Some  pages  of  the  sermon,  those  thai  deal  with  the  New 
Testament  stories  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  are  taken  bodily,  with- 
out   the   change   of  a    syllable,    from    a    sermon    preached   in    the 

Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  Fork.  I  happen  to  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  St.,  was  present,  because 
Mr.  John  J).  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  talked  to  me  about  it  afterward 
and  told  me  what  hie  lather  had  said.  I  can  not  remember 
whether  Dr.  Conant,  one  of  the  deacons,  editor  of  the  Baptist 
organ,  Tlu  Examiner,  was  present.  But  the  fact  is  that  for 
tour  years  I  preached  in  that  church,  and  no  such  silly  contro- 
versy as  this  developed." 


HINDUISM  SURVIVING  CASTE 

As  CASTE  is  breaking  down  in  India  before  modern 
/-\  tendencies,  many  are  asking  if  its  fall  will  not  also 
■^  -*•  briny;  crashing  down  the  structure  of  Hinduism  resting 
upon  it,  and  consisting  of  multifarious  creeds  so  antagonistic 
to  each  other  as  atheism  and  theism,  agnosticism  and  pantheism. 
Every  missionary  who  has  worked  in  Hindustan  believes  that 
with  the  demolition  of  caste  Hinduism  will  fall  like  a  house  of 
cards.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain,  for  Hinduism  is  conceded  by 
all  to  be  a  social  and  not  a  religious  organization.  However,  a 
school  of  thinkers  is  now  growing  up  in  India  which  believes  that 
the  caste  system  can  go  and  Hinduism  remain.  To  support 
this  theory,  an  ingenious  argument  is  advanced  in  the  Hindustan 
Review  (Allahabad),  the  author  declaring  that  "we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  fusion  of  castes  will  sound  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Hindu  race."     He  goes  on: 

"This  might  have  been  the  case  if  caste  had  been  abolished 
during  the  Mogul  regime,  or  even  during  the  early  period  of 
British  rule.  .  .  .  Caste  was  then  a  bulwark  against  the  militant 
and  aggressive  foreign  conquerors  of  India. 

"But  a  new  and  all-important  factor  has  since  then  entered  our 
lives,  and  colored  them  at  all  points.  It  has  vitally  affected  our 
outlook  on  life  and  country.  It  is  the  national  self-consciousness. 
the  patriotic  feeling 

"Formerly  the  nearest  approach  to  the  patriotic  feeling  was 
the  clannish  loyalty  of  the  Rajputs,  but  the  feudalism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  took  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  one's  duties  to  the 
State,  which  then  meant  little  more  than  the  personality  of  the 
chief,  whereas  love  of  country  as  we  know  it  now  was  almost 
unknown.  So  recently  as  in  the  year  1800,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
later  i  he  Duke  of  Wellington)  wrote  of  India  thus  from  his  own 
personal  experience  gathered  during  many  wars  with  Indian 
princes:  "As  for  the  wishes  of  the  people,  particularly  in  this 
country,  1  put  them  out  of  the  question.  They  are  the  only 
philosophers  about  their  governors  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
if  indifference  constitutes  that  character.* 

"When  the  people  were  so  utterly  disorganized,  so  thoroughly 
devoid  of  the  sentiment  of  national  unity  and  racial  kinship. 
i  hen-  was  Borne  justification  for  the  prevalence  of  a  social  system 
which,  in  spite  of  its  many  faults,  made  for  coherence  and 
integrity.      But    caste   is  now   a   dray   on   the  wheel  of    progress. 

Somebody  has  said  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  standing  army  of  a 
million  foreign  soldiers,  so  great  is  its  disintegrating  influence. 
It  keeps  brother  from  brother,  and  has  introduced  a  thousand 
artificial  distinctions  between  members  of  the  same  race.  .  .  . 
"You  can  shake  hands  with  a  Christian  or  a  Mohammedan 
who  maj  himself  be  a  com  ert  from  one  of  the  lower  Hindu  castes, 
but  the  latter  are  simply  untouchable.  You  can  not  take  a 
glass  of   water  at    their   hands;  even   the   shadow    of  a    pariah   is 

contaminating.     No  wonder  that  contact   with  the  democratic 

.spirit    of   the    Wes1    has    taught    the   lower   orders   to   resent    this 

inhuman  treat ment 

"Thus  caste  has  to  go  if  we  are  once  more  to  take  our  rightful 
place  among  the  civilized  nations,  and  no  it  will,  but  it  will  not 
have  us  the  weaker  for  that.  The  dawning  national  con- 
sciousness will  be  a  more  powerful  factor  than  caste  in  welding 

together  the  vasl  Hindu  population." 


This  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  Hinduism,  just  now.  is 
throbbing  with  the  desire  to  save  itself  from  oblivion,  and  that 
that  very  desire  is  going  to  be  its  salvation.  He  thus  develops 
his  contention: 

"A  quickened  vitality,  the  stirrings  of  a  new  life,  a  strenuous 
endeavor  to  sa\e  themselves  from  extinction  and  preserve  their 
racial  and  national  characteristics  intact,  are  to  be  observed 
among  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world.  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Poland,  the  Balkans,  all  feel  this  national  impulse  and  are  in- 
fluenced b\  it.  Crozier  compares  this  tendency  to  the  instinct 
which  makes  the  tiniest  flower  turn  its  face  to  the  sun  through 
everj  chink  and  cranny  of  the  hillside. 

"The  -ame  ra<( -consciousness  has  now  permeated  the  Hindu 
mind,  and  will  not  permit  absorption  by  any  other  nationality. 
Such  absorption  would  have  been  difficult  at  any  time,  for 
Hinduism  counts  many  millions  of  votaries,  and  it  is  now  abso- 
lutely tint  tunkable. 

"The  freer  admixture  of  blood  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
Hinduism  itself  will  stir  up  a  vigorous  manhood,  with  the  senti- 
ment of  racial  solidarity  strongly  ingrained  in  it. 

"We  find  people  who  are  nominally  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans, who  do  not  really  believe  a  word  of  Christian  or  Islamic 
theology,  but  are  yet  strongly  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  race, 
and  full  of  pride  for  the  particular  form  of  culture  represented 
by  Christianity  and  Islam. 

"We  find  an  entire  nation — the  Japanese — projecting  then 
strong  national  individuality  over  the  whole  eastern  Asiatic 
stage  on  a  purely  patriotic  basis  without  any  aid  from  the 
consolations  of  religion  or  the  ardor  of  faith. 

"We  find  a  growing  tendency  among  Brahmos  and  other 
reforming  sects  to  call  themselves  Hindus,  and  take  pride  in  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Hindu  race-culture.  Hindus  can  not 
be  Christians,  Mohammedans,  or  Buddhists,  as  they  can  not 
subscribe  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  those  religions. 
Therefore,  by  a  simple  process  of  reasoning,  known  in  logic 
as  division  by  dichotomy,  we  conclude  that  Hinduism  will  for- 
ever remain  distinct  from  all  other  religions,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  but  for  the  caste  system  Hinduism  would 
be  effaced  from  the  globe." 


MILLIONAIRES'   MITES   IN    1913 

TWENTY-EIGHT  PERSONS  last  year  gave  $1,000,000 
or  more  lor  benevolent  purposes,  notes  The  Watchman- 
Examiner  (.New  York),  and  "if  a  full  list  of  these  were 
printed  few  would  be  able  to  tell  on  what  objects  the  majority 
of  these  gifts  were  bestowed,  so  common  have  great  gifts  to 
benevolent  purposes  become."'  The  aggregate  amount  of  recorded 
benefactions  in  1913,  according  to  the  figures  quoted  in  the 
Baptist  weekly,  was  $302,000,000.  "Of  this  $170,000,000  was 
for  education,  and  $95,000,000  for  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, including  missions."  Certain  other  interesting  facts 
are  thus  set  forth: 

'The  largest  beneficiary  was  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  City,  which  received  $23,000,000,  including 
an  art  collection  valued  at  $lf>,000.000  from  the  Benjamin 
Alt  man  estate,  a  collection  of  arms  valued  at  $5,000,000  from 
\Y.  M.  Riggs,  and  the  whole  estate  of  .1.  B.  Hammond,  the 
typewriter-manufacturer,  estimated  at  $:{, 000,000.  This  does 
not  include  what  the  Museum  may  receive  from  the  $50,000,000 
collection  of  .1.  Pierpont  Morgan,  part  of  which  is  now  on  loan 
exhibition  in  the  Museum.  Probably  the  next  largest  beneficiary 
of  the  year  is  the  foundation  for  charitable  purposes  established 
by  Mr.  John  1).  Rockefeller,  chartered  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  amount  is  not  named,  and  ultimately  may  exceed  the  gifts 
to  the  Museum.  The  $10,000,000  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  a  charitable  foundation  in  his  native  town,  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  comes  next.  The  gifts  of  Oliver  H.  Payne,  of  $4,250,- 
()(»()  to  Cornell  University,  and  Robert  P.  Doremus,  estimated 
at  under  $5,000,000,  to  Washington  ami  Lee  University  of 
Virginia,  are  in  the  same  class.  But  the  most  unique  and  heart- 
stirring  gift  of  the  whole  year  was  that  of  Reed  B.  Freeman,  of 
Binghamton,  New  York,  who  gave  his  whole  fortune,  estimated 

at    $3,000,000,    to   the   families  of   the   thirty   girls   who   perished 

in  the  burning  of  his  factory,  and  at  sixty-five  years  of  age 
began  business  again  as  a  clerk  in  New  York  City,  a  poor  man." 
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EIGHTEEN  RECENT  NOVELS 

Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shlpman.  The  Eter- 
nal Masculine.  Pp.430.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'a  Sons.    $1.30  net. 

"Men  are  but  grown-up  boys."  Some- 
limes,  judging  by  their  actions,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  they  are  really  grown  up. 
That  tendency  in  men  to  "cut  loose"  and 
play  at  the  slightest  provocation,  forms  the 
keynote  of  this  collection  of  short  stories. 
The  Canadian  forests  and  streams  are 
graphically  described,  the  French-Canadian 
guides  with  their  peculiarities  and  lovable 
I  raits,  but  the  reader's  excitement  and  fun 
come  from  the  pranks  and  boyish  actions 
of  mature  men  when  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  vacation  freedom.  Most  of  the  stories 
are  full  of  fun,  but,  in  the  "Young  Man 
With  Wings,"  a  more  serious  note  is  struck. 
"Amici"  will  stir  the  pulse  and  touch  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  has  a  loyal  and 
appreciative  affection  for  his  "Alma 
Mater." 

Benson,  E.  F.    Thorley  Weir.     Pp.  346.     Phila- 
delphia    and    London:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company.  . 
$1.35  net. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Benson's  new  book  is 
not  descriptive,  for,  as  usual,  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  one  char- 
acter, the  presentation  of  a  certain  type 
of  man  who,  this  time,  is  embodied  in  a 
middle-aged,  stout,  and  not  overattractive 
.\j-thur  Craddock.  Craddock  possesses 
discriminating  taste  and  judgment,  seem- 
ing to  know  by  instinct  the  best  in  litera- 
ture, music,  and  art,  and  particularly  what 
would  be  commercially  available.  He 
utilizes  this  power  to  bind  to  himself  the 
young  artist  who  has  not  yet  "arrived," 
and  so  makes  for  himself  a  fortune  and 
reputation.  When  he  decides  to  win 
•Joyce  Wroughton,  however,  his  methods 
become  involved  and  his  means  question- 
able. Two  of  Craddock's  victims  hasten 
the  catastrophe  that  finally  reveals  his 
underhand  methods  and  duplicity.  He 
overreaches  himself,  and  Joyce,  in  spite  of 
Craddock  and  his  contracts,  is  allowed  to 
be  happy  with  the  young  artist  Charles. 
The  strength  of  the  story  lies  in  its  clear 
and  subtle  analysis  of  the  different  charac- 
ters, whose  development  presents  to  us 
many  interesting  and  exciting  episodes. 

Bowers,  B.M.  The  Gringos.  Pp.350.  Illustrat- 
ed.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    $1.25  net. 

This  is  an  exciting  and  breezy  story  of 
ranch  life  in  the  West  during  the  '49  days 
in  California.  It  illustrates  the  vast 
difference  between  the  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican temperament,  and  contains  racy 
episodes  with  pistols,  bronchos,  and  "bad 
men."  Two  American  friends,  Jack  Allen 
and  Dade,  miners,  become  involved  in 
difficulties  with  the  Vigilance  Committee 
through  championing  the  cause  of  the  under 
dog  and,  after  a  most  thrilling  encounter, 
deem  it  best  to  disappear.  They  find  a 
hospitable  welcome  at  the  ranch  of  a 
Spanish  grandee,  Don  Andres  Picardo,  but 
his  daughter  Teresita  proves  too  fascinating 
and,  for  a  time,  her  former  lover,  Don 
Jose,  and  our  Clringos  get  involved  through 
jealousy,  intrigue,  and  treachery  in  some 
rather  warm  situations.     As  a  background 


of  historical  facts,  we  have  the  conflict  <>l' 
the  wealthy  ranch-owners  with  the  United 
States  Government  for  undisputed  title 
to  land,  which  Spain  had  bestowed  with  a 
too  lavish  hand.  Jose  and  Jack,  under 
semblance  of  "sports,"  have  keen  com- 
petition. The  reader  will  find  the  de- 
scriptions of  their  contests  more  engrossing 
than  the  story  proper.  Finally  t  he  Gringos 
realize  that  the  fire  they  have  played  with 
is  the  fire  that  burns  but  does  not  warm, 
and  they  renew  their  old  intimacy  and  go 
back  to  the  mines. 

Chambers,   Robert  W.     The   Business  of  Life. 

Pp.  518.  New  York  and  London:  1).  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.40  net. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Chambers's  characters 
are  (mostly)  chosen  from  the  well-to-do,  if 
not  New  York  millionaire  class  of  society, 
but  in  this  book  the  heroine  is  a  self- 
supporting,  charming  young  girl,  who  suc- 
cessfully conducts  her  late  father's  business 
of  dealer  in  antiques.  Mr.  Chambers 
always  makes  his  characters  bright  and 
lovable.  Even  his  villains  have  an  under- 
current of  manliness  and  honor.  In  the 
development  of  this  unusual  story,  plain 
facts  are  brought  out  as  to  the  careless 
devotee  of  society.  At  the  same  time  a 
strong  plea  is  made  for  a  more  wholesome 
and  natural  life,  with  better  standards  of 
morality  for  both  men  and  women.  The 
love-making  is  fast  and  furious.  After 
intrigue  and  jealousy  have  done  their 
worst,  Jacqueline  triumphs  in  her  love  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  all  bid  fair  to  "live  hap- 
pily ever  afterward." 

Chesterton,  GUbert  K.     The  Flying  Inn.     Pp. 

320.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.30  net. 

As  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Chesterton's 
"Manalive,"  it  takes  time  to  decide 
whether  this  story  be  very  deep  or  very 
crazy.  It  is  by  turns,  rollicking,  dignified, 
and  metaphysical,  and  every  page  eon- 
tains  some  form  of  scathing  sarcasm  or 
scintillating  satire.  Lord  Ivywood  typifies 
the  "Intellectual "  who  attempts  to  legislate 
against  the  freedom  of  the  poorer  classes 
and  has  put  a  bill  through  Parliament  to 
close  all  houses  and  inns  where  intoxicants 
are  sold.  On  the  other  side,  are  the  inn- 
keeper Humphrey  Pump  and  the  red- 
haired  giant  Captain  Dalroy,  whose  huge- 
ness and  lovableness  surround  him  like  a 
misty  halo.  The  impromptu  songs,  sung 
by  Pump  and  Dalroy,  are  a  source  of  never- 
ending  fun.  The  book  is  either  a  plea  for 
public  inns,  freedom  for  the  poorer  classes, 
or  a  protest  against  that  attitude  of  cer- 
tain men  who  preach  "class  distinction." 
The  author  has  a  fling  at  every  fad  and 
faddist  in  present-day  conditions,  and 
there  are  all  sorts  of  fantastic  fooling  in  the 
development  of  the  theme.  The  speech- 
making  Turk,  the  lovely  Lady  Joan,  who 
knows  what  she  wants  and  has  a  fondness 
for  red  hair,  and  "Quoodles"  the  dog,  en- 
liven many  a  page  with  humorous  episodes. 
Since  Ivywood 's  law  allows  liquor  to  be  sold 
where  "stands  the  Sign,"  Dalroy  flouts 
the  peer  by  uprooting  the  sign  and  starting 
a  pilgrimage  with  a  cask  of  rum  and  a  big 
cheese.  The  sign  appears  and  disappears 
so    unexpectedly   and    in    such    ludicrous 


places  that  every  one  is  kept  guessing. 
That  which  is  natural  and  simple  finally 
conquers,  af ter%  a  delightful  and  mirth- 
provoking  narrative.  It  is  funny,  it  is 
entertaining,  and  it-  is  clever,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  Chesterton  has  method 
in  his  madness;  I  lie  serious  thought  under- 
lying the  fun  is  meant  to  be,  convincing. 

Comfort,  Will  Levlngton.     Down  Among  Men. 

Pp.  287.  New  York:  (ieorge  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  Kipling  in  Mr. 
Comfort's  style,  a  resemblance  in  form  as 
well  as  spirit;  yet  no  one  would  think  of 
this  moving  and  dramatic  story  as,  in  any 
sense,  an  imitation.  The  author  has  some 
well-worked  out  theories  and  has  done 
original  thinking  along  modern  lines,  but 
it  is  a  question  how  far  readers  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  so  much  painful 
sacrifice  in  order  that-  the  hero  may  attain 
his  destiny.  It  is  the  story  of  a  war  cor- 
respondent at  the  time  of  conflict  between 
Russians  and  Japanese.  The  first  part  of 
the  story,  which  deals  with  the  Liaoyang 
tragedies,  is  unusually  powerful  and 
thrilling;  one  might  almost  call  it  a  man's 
story.  John  Morning  seems  to  be  always 
battling  against  uneven  odds.  He  surely 
goes  through  the  depths  before  he  proses 
himself  a  man  of  genius.  The  struggle 
between  John  and  Betty  Berry,  to  keep 
their  love  from  hindering  their  greater 
destinies,  furnishes  to  the  book  its  poetical 
tragedy.  The  author  has  a  graphic  pen 
and  the  power  to  arouse  breathless  interest 
in  pathos  and  philosophy.  Some  women, 
no  doubt,  clip  the  wings  of  genius  by  their 
demands  for  daily  devotion  from  the  man 
whom  they  love.  Betty  was  not  that  kind 
of  a  woman.  She  would  have  been  an 
inspiration  rather  than  a  hindrance.  The 
book  is  bound  to  create  discussion.  It  is  a 
book  for  real  men  and  women,  and  contains 
some  stimulating  thoughts. 

Dlx,   Beulah   Marie.     Mother's  Son.      Pp.  331. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $1.35  net. 

"Mother's  Son"  hardly  seems  the  exact 
translation  of  the  German  "Mnttersbhn- 
chen,"  which  is  really  more  like  our  "  mam- 
ma's darling,"  but  it  serves  to  characterize 
the  boyish  young  German  hero,  who  for 
insubordination  in  the  German  Army  has 
been  exiled  to  America,  where  he  passes 
through  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  before  he 
finds  himself,  assumes  a  man's  responsi- 
bilities, and  reaps  a  man's  reward.  "  Betty- 
Bide-at-Home,"  in  this  book,  has  grown 
up  and  is  the  successful  writer  of  a  popular 
novel,  "The  Toy  Soldier,"  for  which  all 
unconsciously  Hugo  Mehring  had  been  the 
inspiration.  Betty  is  persuaded  to  col- 
laborate with  Vashti  Edwards  Fleissner 
in  some  dramatic  work  and,  in  Vashti 's 
home,  she  meets  a  group  of  friends  who 
add  refreshing  and  invigorating  elements 
to  the  story.  Under  their  influence,  Hugo, 
the  "toy  soldier,"  is  redeemed,  and  Betty 
wakes  up.  Betty's  indecision  seems  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  talent  and  mature 
power  attributed  to  her,  but  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  story  is  sweet  and  wholesome, 
with  enough  mystery  and  dramatic  touches 
to  thrill  the  reader  and  hold  his  attention. 
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(.rah. mi.-.  K.nn.lli.  Tlir  Wind  in  tin  M  ll- 
I  >m  \,  w  York:  Charl.-s  Scribner's 

$2  net. 

Tliis  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  holiday 
edition  »>f  a  semi-fairy-tale  intended  for 
young  people.  The  tale  is  airy  and  fan- 
tastic,  containing  beautiful  descriptions  and 
aniusinyr  incidents,  with  a  background  of 
wild  wood  and  river,  and  scenes  of  most 
attractive  nature,  through  which  move  the 
Mole  and  the  Hat.  the  Badger,  the  Otter, 
and  the  Toad.  Nature-truths  are  clothed 
in  fairy  notion.  An  account  of  how  the 
others  prevented  Mr.  Toad  of  "Toad  Hall" 
from  reaping  the  reward  of  his  automobile 
indiscretions  is  laughable  and  somewhat 
satirical.  Perhaps  the  child-reader  might 
miss  some  of  the  fine  points  of  the  book; 
he  would,  however,  read  with  breathless 
interest  the  dramatic  incidents  that  led  to 
Toad's  imprisonment,  his  release,  and  ulti- 
mate redemption. 

Lagerliif,  Selma.  LUIeerona's Home.  Pp.269. 
(Translation  by  Anna  Barwell.)  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Any  novel  by  Selma  Lagerlof,  the  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize,  should  command  at- 
tention. This  pretty  little  tale  reminds  us 
of  the  fairy-stories  of  our  youth,  with  the 
wicked  stepmother,  the  beautiful  and 
abused  daughter,  and  the  faithful  little 
maid,  but  there  is  a  serious  undercurrent 
hidden  in  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative,. 
Its  originality  of  treatment  and  picturesque 
and  fanciful  descriptions  add  much  to  the 
fascination  of  the  story  itself.  The  plot  is 
not  involved.  It  is  just  a  simple,  direct  tale 
of  the  evil  machinations  of  a  despicable 
and  crafty  stepmother,  the  entanglement 
caused  by  little  "Storm-Wind's"  innocent 
mistakes.  Finally  comes  the  dramatic  up- 
heaval that  ousts  wrong  and  puts  right  in 
its   place. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  title  does  not 
dawn  on  the  reader  until  the  last  chapter 
and,  in  that,  as  throughout  the  book, 
there  is  the  attraction  of  intangible 
spiritual  power  and  the  charm  of  direct 
and  simple  methods. 

Moffett,    Cleveland.      The    Land    of   Mystery-. 

Pp.  413.     New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

Wicklow  Kvans  and  his  wife  were  mis- 
sionaries in  Adana,  in  the  lawless,  blood- 
stained mountain  province  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  but  his  work  in  fighting  cholera 
and  diseases  of  the  eye  among  children  so 
antagonized  the  Turks  that  he  becomes  the 
victim  of  one  of  those  miraculous  disap- 
pearances so  common  in  the  Fast.  When 
t  he  story  opens,  Mrs.  Kvans  has  summoned 
her  >..n  Harold  from  his  American  school. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids she  tells  him  of  her  dreams  and  her 
belief  that  his  father  still  lives.  While  the 
sixteen-year-old  Harold  is  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  seeking  the  instructions  which 
appeared  in  his  mother's  dream,  she  also 
disappears.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  con- 
cerned with  Harold's  search  for  his  parents. 
To  follow  the  stun,  at  all.  tine  must  believe 
in  "dreaming  true,'"  in  "  mental  telepathy," 

in  "  holding  t he  t bought,"  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  credence  to  the  most  mirac- 
ulous and  incredible  experiences.  The 
quest  i-  at  last  successful,  but  not  until 
Harold  and  his  friend,  of  moving-picture 
fame,  have  done  thrilling  and  startling 
ba,  suffered  terrible  experiences,  and 
given  evidence  of  supernatural  mental 
power.    The  style  is  rather  flippant  for  its 


subject,  but    its  mysteries  and  excitement 
will  hold  the  ordinary  reader. 

Mordaunt.  Kllnor.  Simpson.  Pp.  482.  Boston 
and  New   York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.35. 

"Simpson"  is  not  a  euphonious  title,  but 
"what's  in  a  name'.'"  The  story  is  one  of 
love,  with  originality  and  human  appeal. 
Simpson,  whose  other  name  is  George,  was 
a  retired  business  man  of  middle  age.  With 
a  few  congenial  spirits  of  different  ages,  he 
leases  Fountains  Court,  an  old  English 
country  estate,  and  there  founds  a  bach- 
elor's club,  and  plans  to  find  freedom  from 
feminine  fascinations  and  exactions.  The 
Court  itself  is  beautiful  and  Simpson  soon 
grows  to  love  it  and  long  for  ownership. 
Alas  for  the  "plans  of  mice  and  men." 
One  after  another  the  different  members  of 
the  club  fall  away  from  allegiance  to  bach- 
elordom.  These  contributory  love  epi- 
sodes make  delightful  reading.  Meantime, 
each  experience  involves  in  some  way  the 
intervention  and  aid  of  Simpson,  and  re- 
veals him  in  many  phases  of  attractive  and 
lovable  personality.  The  culminating  sit- 
uation is  Simpson's  own,  when  he  finds,  in 
his  hitherto  unknown  landlady,  the  lady 
of  his  dreams  and  his  own  fate.  Besides 
the  easy  style  of  the  narrative  there  is 
youth  and  freshness  in  Rennie's  experience, 
passionate  and  dramatic  tragedy  in  Strang's 
life  with  the  gipsy  Merwin,  comedy  and 
wholesome  love  interest  in  Banks's  actions, 
and  social  satire  in  Finch's  cut  and  dried 
marriage,  while  Desmond's  life  and  death 
touch  depths  of  real  pathos.  It  is  a 
pretty  story,  well  written,  and  alive  with 
interest. 

Onions,  Oliver.  The  Story  of  Louie.  Pp.  336. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  the  final  novel  in  Mr.  Onion  s's 
promised  "Trilogy,"  the  first  of  which 
was:  "In  Accordance  with  the  Evidence." 
the  second,  "The  Debit  Account."  The 
author  has  a  style  of  his  own,  and  a  rather 
peculiar,  but  convincing,  manner.  In  this 
case  the  style  of  the  telling  is  on  a  much 
higher  plane  than  the  character  of  the 
story  told.  Louie's  mother,  the  sister  of  a 
peer,  and  her  father,  "Buck  Causton,  the 
prize-fighter,"  were  married  only  to  sep- 
arate again  immediately.  The  daughter 
was  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  her  father's 
name  and  calling.  She  was,  however,  the 
natural  product  of  such  opposite  natures. 
The  story  of  her  life  shows  her  always  "a 
rebel,"  intolerant  of  restraint  impulsive, 
and  aggressive.  The  merit  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  working  out  in  Louie  of  the  war- 
ring elements  of  inherited  tendencies. 

Thurston,  K.  Temple.     Riehard  Furlong.     Pp. 

399.     New  York:  D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.35  net. 

Richard  Furlong,  the  "Dickey,"  who  in 
a  previous  history  bolted  from  his  narrow 
home  and  the  opposition  of  a  scornful 
father,  in  this  story  seeks  fame  and  fortune 
in  London  as  a  would-be  artist.  His  am- 
bitions far  exceed  his  ability,  but  he  has 
talent,  and  his  life-story  becomes  interest- 
ing. It  is  difficult  bo  describe  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton's charm;  it  is  too  evanescent,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  potent  and  fascinating.  In 
Richard's  search  for  lodging,  work,  and  a 
market  lor  his  sketches,  we  realise  his 
naive  self-assurance  and  his  ignorance  of 
prevailing  conditions.  Naturally,  his  awak- 
ening is  not  all  pleasurable,  altho  his  ad- 
herence to  the  desire  to  paint  "meanings, 
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Extra  Good! 

These  dainty  crisps  of  toasted  white 
corn  come  to  you  fresh  from  our  great 
ovens,  ready  to  serve  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  supper. 

We  want  you  to  try  Post  Toasties. 
We  also  -wish  you  could  see,  with  your 
own  eyes,  just  how  these  delicious  bits 
of  toasted  corn  are  made — 

And  you  can  see,  too,  if  you  ever 
come  to  Battle  Creek,  for  thousands  of 
visitors  every  year  inspect  each  nook 
and  corner  of  our  model  food  plant  and 
see  every  process  in  the  making. 

When  you  visit  these  big,  clean  fac- 
tories and  see  just  how  Toasties  are  made, 
you'll  know  then  why  they  taste  so  good, 
and  why 

The  Memory  Lingers 

When  you  come  our  way,  drop  in. 
There's  a  welcome. 
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ages    crisp  and   appetizing. 
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not  things,"  is  admirable.  It  gives  a  fairly 
good  key  to  his  character.  With  his  little 
hall-bedroom  in  Mrs.  Baldwin's  house, 
there  conies  into  his  life  the  influence  of 
Constance,  a  pretty  little  music-hall  singer. 
From  that  day  her  love,  intense  and  self- 
sacrificing,  never  fails  him.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  drive  him  from  pillar  to 
post,  but,  even  when  he  is  forced  to  sleep 
in  the  streets,  he  never  loses  his  saving 
stmso  of  humor.  His  friendship  with 
"Nibbs,"  the  print-seller,  is  unique,  and 
his  life  with  Constance,  after  his  childhood 
sweetheart  disappoints  him,  is  full  of  sweet 
and  wonderful  sacrifice.  His  artistic  work 
and  temperament  lead  him  finally  to 
achievement,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  that 
is  indescribable,  altho  it  forms  the  essence 
and  charm  of  the  book. 

Van  S.iaiicn.  Marie  Louise.   Wild  Grapes.    New 

York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

The  American  wife  who  prefers  to  live  in 
Europe  while  her  husband  works  at  home  to 
supply  her  with  luxuries  has  never  been  so 
well  analyzed  as  in  this  latest  work  of 
Marie  Louise  van  Saanen.  She  is  drawn 
unflinchingly  by  one  who  has  had  the  best 
of  opportunities  to  observe  and  one  who, 
also,  is  too  loyal  to  the  highest  ideals  of  her 
sex  to  set  down  anything  except  in  sin- 
cerity. If  the  selfishness  which  ends  in  cold 
brutality  in  the  life  of  Lucia  Gwent  is 
depicted  without  stint,  the  charm  that 
enabled  her  to  win  the  love  of  such  a  man 
as  David  Gwent  is  also  amply  presented. 
The  story  as  a  faithful  representation  of  real 
life  is  thus  convincingly  told.  Mme.  Van 
Saanen  has  written  an  important  and 
timely  chapter  in  the  international  novel 
that  was  begun  by  Henry  James.  She 
has  taken  up  the  record  where  the  elder 
writer  has  laid  it  down  and  has  presented  a 
problem  of  contemporary  appeal.  The 
European  adventure  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  annual  history  that  a  whole  world  of 
new  situations  is  opened  to  the  observant 
fictionist.  The  woman  of  this  novel  is  a 
marked  example  of  her  type.  By  nature  she 
is  the  demi-vierge,  and  Europe  completes 
her  opportunities  for  the  full  realization  of 
her  instincts. 

The  great  interest  in  the  novel  is  the 
character  of  the  woman;  tho  the  writer's 
purpose  was  primarily  the  history  of  an 
American  husband.  The  man's  career  is 
traced  from  his  childhood  years.  Born  an 
Englishman,  he  leaves  the  unsympathetic 
hearth  of  his  childhood  and  renounces 
forever  his  birthright.  As  a  jockey  in 
Australia,  a  gold-digger  in  California,  a 
miner,  a  mine-overseer,  and  later  a  mine- 
speculator,  we  follow  his  growth  through 
one  romantic  episode  after  another.  On 
structural  grounds  it  might  perhaps  be 
objected  that  the  opening  parts  of  the 
novel  are  too  episodic,  tho  each  of  these  is 
presented  with  dramatic  force  that  wins 
admiration. 

Watts,  Mary  S.  Van  Cleve.  Pp.396.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.35  net. 

Mrs.  Watts  always  concentrates  her 
efforts  on  the  creation  of  one  character. 
Van  Cleve  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Nathan 
Burke  and  Letty  Breen.  The  family  and 
friends  of  the  hero  are  pictured  in  all  sorts 
of  experiences,  but  each  one  illustrates 
some  effect  on  the  hero's  development  and 
contributes  to  the  complete  portrayal  of 
his  character.     Van  Cleve  Kendrick  is  the 
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"Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

Here  you  see  a  veritable 
monument  of  culinary  art — 

"A  tempting  wholesome  food-product  which  appeals  to  all 
tastes,  and  suits  such  a  variety  of  occasions  that  it  has  become 
a  leading  menu-feature  in  our  best-conducted  homes — 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

"Pleasing  both  the  eye  and  the  taste,  it  combines  a 
fresh  natural  color  and  flavor  with  a  satisfying  richness 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  a  delightful  and  appropriate  soup- 
course  with  any  dinner  which  is  not  extremely  heavy. 

"Why  not  enjoy  it  at  your  table 
today?" 

21   kinds— 10c   a  can 


Away  I   No  suitor  suits  my  mind 
With  softly-tonc d  inflections. 
Just  bring  me  hot  some  CampbeL 

kind 
And  warm  my  young  affections." 
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NABISCO 

Sugar 
Wafers 


make  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  palate.  These  bewitching 
dessert  confections  arc  made 
for  the  joyful  occasion,  the 
social  gathering,  the  feast 


ADORA  —  Another  dessert 
confection  invariably  popular 
with  the  hostess.  These  little 
wafers  are  pleasing  to  look 
upon,  entrancing  to  the  taste, 
whether  served  with  desserts 
or  eaten  as  a  confection. 


FL  ST  I  NO—  Their  resem- 
blance to  an  actual  almond  is 
most  attractive.  FUSTINO 
conceals  beneath  the  most  deli- 
cate of  shells  an  enticing  sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored  filling. 


CHOCOLATE  TOKENS— 
A  dessert  confection.  An  un- 
usually pleasing  chocolate- 
covered  sweet  with  a  filling  of 
creamy  goodness. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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The  Saybrook  •feSI*  Ventilator 


^  til  at  ion 
K  drsfl  i 
■»   home  it  is 


Will  give  you  abundant  vm- 

t  i  1  at  ion  WithoUl  d  i  red 
your  office  or 
i>.  the  most  efficlenl 
hi  i i'ii  iii-u ranca  y- ■"  can 
purchase,  Fit*  any  w  indow 
and  ln*taotl3  Installed. 
Write  for  Circular  today. 


THE  CHAPMAN  BROS.  CO. 
SAYBROOK  POINT,  CONN. 


TBese  traq»-marK  enMcrois  lines  on  every  paciaf* 


And 


KIDNEY  no  LIVE 


FOR 

WSPEPTICS 

:ES  AND  OBESITY 


Makes  deUCtous  IJP6  for\rerybody 

Unlike  oiner  good*    ^Uc  you^tehysician. 
Leidingypocen.^^of  bool^or  <anlye,  write 

FAR  WELL  &  RHIflES,  Wateriown,  H.  v.,  U.SJ1. 


Yon  can  best  reflect  your  refinement  by  using 

WARDWOVE 
Writing  Paper 

t    embodies  perfection  in  writing  paper  at  a 
medium  price. 

If   your  dealer   does  not  carry  it,  send  to  us  for  Port- 
lolio  No.  6,  giving  us  his  name. 

THE  SAMUEL  WARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

299-.10.1   \tlantle  Avrnuc  Boston,  Muss. 


one  in  this  story,  around  whom  all  others 
revolve  and  on  whom  many  depend,  and 
yet  ho  is  a  modest,  unassuming,  but 
determined  young  Ohioan  who  finds  him- 
self at  a  very  early  age  the  mainstay  and 
only  support  of  a  very  trying  family  of 
aunts,  uneles,  and  cousins.  Their  aimless 
wanderings,  total  lack  of  practical  ideas, 
and  self-satisfaction  keep  Van  Clove's 
"nose  to  the  grindstone,"  but  he  plods  on. 
always  progressing  and  always  reaching  ;i 
little  higher  level  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks. 
The  family  of  Gilberts,  whose  lives  are 
closely  identified  with  Van's,  give  the  author 
a  fertile  field  for  more  character  work. 
The  lovely  Lorrie,  her  lovable  but  dissipaP  d 
brother  Bob,  and  the  brainless  Paula,  who 
causes  a  tragic  and  dramatic  complication, 
are  very  real,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  th< 
writer.  The  Spanish  War  plays  some  pari 
in  the  close  of  the  story,  and  Nan  Cleve's 
character  finally  rounds  out  to  its  full 
proportions  and  reaps  its  just  reward.  The 
book  is  satisfactory  and  moves  with  force 
and  dignity  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

Wells,  H.  G.    The  Passionate  Friends.    Pp.  868. 

New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.35  net. 

Mr.  Wells  has  two  independent  forces  at 
work  in  this  latest  novel.  The  result  is 
just  as  distinctly  dual.  There  is  the  mental 
life  of  Stephen  Stratton,  his  ideals,  ambi- 
tions, and  philosophies  of  life,  his  general- 
izations on  human  experiences  and  com- 
ments on  the  daily  problems  of  modern  life 
and  modern  conditions.  In  these  we  find 
intelligent  consideration  of  stimulating 
facts  and  a  hopeful  outlook  toward  a 
higher  plane  of  future  achievement.  His 
conception  of  a  "World  State" — a  unity 
to  be  reached  by  weakening  antagonism, 
by  developing  understanding  and  tolera- 
tion, by  fostering  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
across  the  ancient  bonds — pervades  the 
book  from  beginning  to  end  and  suggests 
much  that  is  inspiring  and  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Stephen  finds  the  perfection  of  his  ideals 
and  the  money  with  which  to  develop  them 
in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
the  lives  of  Stephen  and  Mary  Justin,  "The 
Passionate  Friends."  with  all  the  fascina- 
tion of  "forbidden  fruit,"  the  lure  of  per- 
sonal attract  ion  combating  t  he  legal  barrier^ 
of  social  tradition.  The  book  is  fine  in 
many  ways,  inspiring  even,  and  stimula- 
ting, but  the  least  satisfactory  part  is  the 
"passionate"  part. 

Wharton,  Edith.    The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

Pp.  594.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $l.:tf> 
net. 

If  this  story  had  been  written  by  any 
one  less  clever  than  Mrs.  Wharton  it  would 
be  unreadable.  Her  skilful  portrayal  of  a 
thoroughly  despicable  character,  however, 
and  one  disgusting  in  every  way.  only 
proves  the  more  fully  the  masterly  power 
of  a  woman  who  can  make  such  a  character 
seem  vividly  real,  unlovable  and  revolting 
tho  she  be.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is  a 
"custom  of  the  country"  for  men  to  ex- 
clude their  wives  from  partnership  in  their 
business,  but  as  women  show  more  intelli- 
gence in  practical  affairs,  and  show  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  money-making,  as 
well  as  the  money-spending,  men  will  be- 
stow on  them  their  confidence  and  look  for 
their  sympathy.  "It's  normal  for  a  man 
1o  work  hard  for  a  woman  -what's  abnor- 
mal is  his  not  caring  to  tell  her  anything 
about  it."     We  can  not   believe  that    there 
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are  many  Undine  Spraggs;  we  shouldn't 
believe  that  there  was  one  if  Mrs.  Wharton 
had  not  made  her  "real"  in  all  her  revolting 
repulsion.  Selfish,  heartless,  coolly  calcu- 
lating, absolutely  unswerving  in  her  deter- 
mination to  have  what  she  craves,  the 
very  best  obtainable  for  money,  and  where 
that  money  came  from,  or  how  much  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  it  entailed,  mattered  little 
to  her,  providing  she  had  it  to  spend. 
Undine  had  not  one  admirable  trait  unless 
we  accord  to  her,  as  to  Mephisto,  great 
"persistency-"  Facial  beauty  she  had,  and 
a  pretty  manner  as  long  as  she  had  what 
she  wished,  but  it  seems  like  a  reflection  on 
man's  power  of  discrimination  that  so 
many  fell  victims  to  her  very  limited 
charms.  If  such  characters  are  the  result 
of  the  customs  of  the  country,  it  is  time 
those  customs  were  changed.  The  story 
holds  and  carries  us  on,  at  the  same  time 
disgusting  us  at  every  new  step,  but  every- 
where are  the  marks  of  the  perfect  and 
finished  style  of  the  author.  But  it  makes 
us  long  for  clean  living,  sunlight,  and 
fresh  air. 

Wright,  Mabel  Osgood.  The  Stranger  at  the 
(iat*.  Pp.  305.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  pretty  Christmas  story,  full  of 
I  he  Christmas  spirit,  and  points  a  good 
moral  without  being  in  any  way  "goody- 
goody."  At  home,  in  the  country,  we  are 
shown  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance  just  before  the 
holidays,  longing  for  a  sight  of  their  only 
son  and  his  children;  we  also  learn  that  of 
late  years  his  presents  of  money  have  been 
the  only  substitute  for  his  presence  of  love, 
and  the  crippled  father,  a  dreamy  inventor, 
has  sent  out  one  last  plea,  believing  that  he 
has,  at  last,  invented  something  commer- 
cially practical.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  shown  the  city  office  of  Emery  Vance, 
wealthy  and  successful  man  of  business, 
and  his  absorption  by  the  money-grabbing 
spirit,  which  has  gradually  crowded  from 
his  innermost  life  his  wife,  children,  par- 
ents, and  friends.  The  visit  of  Dr.  Amunde, 
the  "stranger,"  and  his  effect  upon  the 
dramatic  situation  make  a  clever  story. 
The  plot  is  developed  in  an  ingenious 
manner.  Emery's  heartlessness  is  exag- 
gerated, perhaps,  but  only  enough  to  make 
the  denouement  more  startlingly  effective. 
The  happiness  of  the  final  solution  seems 
elusively  out  of  reach  until  the  very  last, 
but  every  part  of  the  story  is  interesting. 
Emery  hardly  seems  to  deserve  the  devotion 
of  his  sorely  tempted  but  loyal  and  faithful 
wife,  and  the  book  would  be  a  good  lesson 
if  only  it  could  fall  into  the  right  hands. 


TRAVEL-BOOKS 

Vtuuson,  Arley,  M.D.  Jungle  Days.  Being  the 
Kxperienees  of  a  Woman  Doctor  in  India.  Illustrated, 
(loth,  pp.  300.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Here  is  another  Lady  of  the  Decoration, 
with  the  added  charm  that  her  story  is 
truth  and  not  fiction, — not  a  love-story, 
in  the  sentimental  sense,  but  the  story 
of  the  love  of  a  gifted  and  noble  woman 
for  every  child  of  need.  The  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  made  Dr. 
Munson's  experiences  in  India  possible 
find  expression  also  in  her  way  of  describing 
them.  The  record  wins  sympathetic  inter- 
est, and  adds  another  worthy  volume  to 
the  brilliant  modern  literature  of  foreign 
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To  give  Quaker  Oats  their  matchless  taste  and  aroma,  this 
is  the  price  we  pay: 

We  pick  out  just  the  big,  plump  grains — the  richly-flavored 
oats.  By  discarding  all  others,  a  bushel  of  choice  oats  yields 
us  only  ten  pounds  of  Quaker. 

Then  we  employ  a  long  process  which  enhances  that  flavor 
and  keeps  it  all  intact. 

That  is  a  price  which  millers  hesitate  to  pay.  So  lovers  of 
oats  from  all  the  world  over  send  to  us  for  Ouaker. 

And  note  this:  These  picked-out  grains— these  large, 
delicious  flakes — cost  you  no  more  than  the  lesser  grades  of 
oats.     You  have  simply  to  say  you  want  Quaker. 


Made  of  Delicate  Oats  Alone 


This  is  what  flavor  does:  It  fos- 
ters the  love  of  oats.  It  leads  chil- 
dren to  eat  an  abundance. 

It  makes  delightful  to  them  the 
food  they  need  for  vim.  It  makes 
inviting  the  food  they  need  for 
growth — the  grain  that  is  richer  than 
any  other  in  brain  and  nerve  con- 
stituents. 

And  there  are  millions  of  grown-ups 
who  owe  to  that  flavor  the  good  they 
derive  from  oats. 


No  other  delicacy,  comparable  wiih 
this,  costs  such  a  little  price. 


Now  a  25$  Size 

Is  everywhere  sold,  in  addition 
to  the  10-cent  size.  By  saving  in 
packing,  this  larger  size  gives  you 
ten  per  cent  more  for  your  money. 
Try  it  next  time- -see  how  long 
it  lasts. 


10c  and  25c  per  Package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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This  lather  really 
soothes  your  face 

WHEN  you  use  Resinol  Shaving 
Slick  there  arc  no  tense,  smarting 
after-effects,  no  annoying  shaving- 
rashes  to  fear.      That   is    because    its 

creamy  lather  is  full  of  the  same 
hing,  healing,  antiseptic  balsams 
that  make  Ke-inol  Ointment  and  Res- 
inol Soap  so  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  affect  ions. 

Twenty-five  ceatfl  at  all  fust-,. lass  drUR- 

:es.  or    mailed    on    receipt    of    price. 

Kor  trial  size  stick  tree,  write  to  Dept. 

32- C.  Resinol,  Baltimore,  M  d . 
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or  any  other  language  learned  quickly 
and  easily  by  either  the  Cylinder  01 
Disk  Cortinaphone  Method  at  home. 
Write  f,,r  FREE  booklet  today:    EASY    pay- 
nmn  plan. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES 
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The  better  dealers  carry  them. 
These  pure  oils  reduce  wear,  in- 
crease efficiency,  leave  no  soot  de- 
posits.   It  is  economy  to  use  them. 

Harris  Cylinder  Oil 
Harris  Trans  Compound 
Harris  Motor  Car  Soap 

Sold  in  I  gallon  and  5  gal- 
lon cans  and  in  barrels. 

We    want   more   hard- 
ware dealers  to  handle 

HARRIS  OILS  -the 

kind  that  give  real  sat- 
isfaction. 

A.  W.  Harris  Oil  Co. 

326  S.  Water  St.,  Proridence.  K.  I. 
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143  No.  W.ba.b  Ave.,  ChicAfo.  IU. 
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missions — a  literature  which  combines 
travel,  adventure,  the  study  of  strange 
peoples  and  strange  religions,  social  ser- 
vice in  its  widest  range,  the  biography  of 
heroic  lives,  with  the  supreme  motive  in 
human  character. 

From  the  moment  of  Dr.  Munson's  early 
childhood  when,  moved  to  tears  by  the 
picture  of  a  Hindu  mother  throwing  her 
baby  to  the  crocodiles  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  she  resolved  to  "huny  and  grow  up  " 
that  she  might  go  to  India  and  "save  those 
poor  little  babies,"  her  life  was  spent  in 
preparation  for  her  task.  She  set  out  on 
her  quest  independently,  but  soon  found 
her  field  of  service  at  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sion at  Medak.  Here  for  five  years  she 
gave  herself  to  strenuous  labors;  the  only 
qualified  physician  in  an  area  of  five 
hundred  square  miles.  The  tension  was 
occasionally  relieved  by  sightseeing  trips, 
— to  Benares,  to  Agra,  to  Darjiling,  to 
Kashmir,  which  are  charmingly  described. 
But  her  heart  is  in  the  ministry  to  the 
unspeakable  sufferings  of  her  "little  sisters 
of  India,"  whom  she  had  heard  for  years 
calling  her  to  help  them,  and  in  that  min- 
istry she  herself  finds  "the  greatest  blessing 
of  earth  or  heaven — peace!"  Through  the 
unusually  interesting  illustrations  one  is 
permitted  to  come  into  closer  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Munson, — an  acquaintance  which 
the  reader  of  the  book  will  ardently  desire. 

Leary,  Lewis  Gaston.  Syria,  the  Land  of  Leb- 
anon. Illustrated.  Pp.  225.  New  York:  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.    $3  net. 

Associations  with  Palestine  are  such  that 
one's  interest  in  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  centers  most  naturally  about 
the  country  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 
But  north  of  Dan  there  lies  a  land  of  rare 
scenic  beauty  and  of  great  human  and  his- 
toric interest  which  might  indeed  receive 
greater  attention  from  the  tourist  were  it 
not  so  near  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  book 
before  us,  Dr.  Leary,  whose  "Real  Pales- 
tine of  To-day"  is  well  known,  has  sketched 
Syria  just  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  done 
for  us  whether  we  have  seen  it  or  not.  It 
is  neither  a  guide-book  nor  the  superficial 
subjective  estimate  of  one  who  has  not 
really  known  the  land  or  the  people.  It 
is  a  picture  of  Syria  and  Syrian  life  both 
sympathetic  and  accurate.  One  feels  after 
reading  it  that  one  understands  the  real 
relationship  of  Moslem  and  Druse  and  the 
Christian  sects  better  than  ever  before,  and 
notes  the  splendid  service  that  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  is  rendering  all  of  them 
at  Beirut.  One  sees  the  vivid  coloring  of 
the  city  streets,  the  shimmering  green  of 
the  olive-groves,  and  the  yellow  sand  of  the 
desert.  One  hears  the  chaffing  of  the  ba- 
zaars, the  creak  of  the  water-wheels,  the 
sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  cedars — and  above 
all  one  feels  the  towering  presence  of  the 
snowy  Lebanon  range.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
slight  task  so  faithfully  and  lovingly  to 
portray  a  land  of  many  peoples,  varied 
scenery,  and  complex  history,  but  it  is 
admirably  done  here. 

1  vi. er.  A.  II  Japan  as  I  Saw  It.  8vo.  1'p.  259. 
New    York:    Frederick    A.   Stokes    Company.      $2.50. 

Mr.  Eisner  is  well  known  as  an  Oriental 
traveler,  and  this  volume  contains  the 
fruits  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  per- 
egrinations. But  it  has  more  in  it  than  the 
author  saw.  The  two  opening  chapters  of  82 
pagea  contain  a  sketch  of  Japanese  history 
from    the  time  of  .liminti  Tetino  to  the  day 


it  was  opened  up  to  Europe,  and  Japan, 
"the  kingdom  of  the  origin  of  the  sun." 
"underwent  a  transformation  unparalleled 
in  history."  There  is  nothing  new  or  orig- 
inal in  this  work  excepting  the  pleasant 
style  of  the  writer  and  the  exquisite  illus- 
trations which  comprise  sixteen  engravings 
and  thirty -seven  duotones.  Japan  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  many  volumes, 
but  in  that  before  us  the  religion,  domestic 
life,  dress,  and  social  customs  are  brought 
before  our  eyes  with  amazing  clearness  in 
the  finished  and  beautiful  pictures  which 
really  add  life  to  a  text  of  itself  most 
interesting. 

Loftle,  W.  J.  Westminster  Abbey.  8vo.  Pp. 
319.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

There  have  been  many  works  written 
about  the  Abbey — many  large  and  well- 
illustrated  works.  We  recommend  this  as 
a  brief  compendium  of  information,  with 
illustrations  which  are  familiar  in  style,  but 
clear  and  helpful.  The  many-sided  char- 
acter of  the  building  is  well  brought  out  by 
this  author.  It  is  a  church  of  national 
importance,  perhaps  of  unique  significance 
— the  monuments  embody  the  literary  and 
political  history  of  England,  and  its  archi- 
tectural features  are  very  imposing.  Amer- 
icans who  are  to  travel  in  England  nexl 
summer  might  study  this  handbook  to 
their  profit. 

Howells,  W.  D.  Familiar  Spanish  Travels.  8vo, 
pp.  327.     New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

$2. 

William  Dean  Howells  is  the  best 
writer  of  pure  English  that  this  country 
can  boast  at  present,  and  all  he  has  to  say 
is  worth  hearing.  Those  who  have  entered 
the  Puerta  del  Sol  at  Madrid,  who  have  seen 
the  Christianized  mosque  of  Cordova  and 
the  churches  of  Toledo  and  Burgos,  will  be 
delighted  at  reading  a  volume  calculated 
to  revive  their  most  cherished  reminis- 
cences. Of  course,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  new  in  this  treasurable  work 
excepting  the  undying  charm  and  grace 
which  the  pen  of  the  author  lends  to  famil- 
iar topics;  but  how  good  it  all  is!  And 
Mr.  Howells  recently  celebrated  his  sev- 
enty-seventh birthday.  May  the  sweet 
philosopher,  the  complete  optimist,  live  to 
celebrate  many,  many  more. 

Tennyson,  Charles.      Cambridge  from  Within. 

8vo,  pp.  204.    Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

An  American  lady  recently  told  the 
present  writer  that  she  was  disappointed 
with  Oxford  because  it  did  not  resemble 
Princeton.  Perhaps  if  she  had  gone  to 
Cambridge  she  would  have  found  the 
water-front  sufficiently  charming  to  recon- 
cile her  to  such  a  dissimilarity.  Or  if  she 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  herself  by 
previous  reading  for  the  understanding  of 
medieval  institutions  she  would  have  es- 
caped her  •disappointment.  Such  a  book  as 
the  present  is  pretty  enough  and  clever 
enough  to  make  any  one  fall  in  love  with 
the  university  of  Newton,  of  Cray,  and  of 
Whately.  The  illustrations  are  excellent 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  volume  perfect. 

Shelley,  Henry  C.     Shakespeare  and  Slralfnnl. 

8vo,  pp.  207.     Boston:  Little,  Brown   &  Co. 

"The  cry  is,  still  they  come" — another 
book  on  Shakespeare!  This,  however,  is 
not  a  critical  or  historical  work  so  much 
as  a  delightful  sketch  with  plent\  of  pic- 
tures showing  the  material  environment  of 

(Continued  on  pa<jc  »i:v_'i 
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Two  Tires  in  One! 

This  is  what  the  "Nobby  Tread"  Tire  practically  is- 

Two  wear-resisting  Tires  in  One 


The  big,  thick,  tough  rubber  "Nobs"  that  prevent  skidding, 
are  made  on  a  big,  thick,  extra  strong  additional  strip. 

Then  this  heavy  strip  is  welded  by  hand  and  vulcanized  on 
to  an  extra  heavy,  extra  strong  tire. 

You  have  got  to  wear  out  the  big,  thick,  tough  "Nobs"  of 
rubber  before  you  even  start  to  wear  out  the  extra  strong  tire 
underneath. 

Then  comes  the  great  big  difference  in  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  rubber  and  of  the  fabric  that  is  used  in  "NobbyTreads." 


An  unusually  large  amount  of  rubber  and  fabric  is  used  in 
"  Nobby  Treads,"  and 

— only  the  very  toughest  and  the  best  rubber,  and 

— only  the  strongest,  especially  selected  fabric. 

Then  don't  forget  this  fact, 

— rubber  quality  can  differ  and  fabric  quality  can 
differ  just  as  much  as  the  quality  of  leather  can  differ. 


These  are  the  reasons  for  the  history  making  mileage  records  of  "  Nobby  Tread  "  anti-skid  Tires  during 
the  past  four  years,  and  based  upon  these  mileage  records  we  recently  announced  that 

"Nobby  Tread "  Tires 


are  now  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material 
are  on  a  basis  of 


BUT   any   adjustments 


5,000  Miles 


The  unusual  wear-resisting  quality — the  quantity  of  rubber — the  quantity  of  fabric — the  method 
of  construction — all  have  been  rigidly  maintained  in  "  Nobby  Tread  "  anti-skid  Tires, 

— and  maintained  regardless  of  cost, 

— and  maintained  regardless  of  price  competition. 

"  Nobby  Tread "  Tires    are    REAL    anti-skid  tires,  and    mile    for  mile,  dollar  for  dollar, 
they  are  by  far  the  most  economical  tires. 

United  States  Tire  Company 

NOTE  THIS:— Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  everything. 

DO  NOT  BE  TALKED   INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE.       Your    own   dealer   or   any  reliable   dealer   can   supply  you  with  "Nobby 

Tread  "  Tires.     If  he  has  no  stock  on  hand,  insist  that  he  get  them  for  you  at  once — or  go  to  another  dealer. 
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The  Newest 

Member  of 

the  Carter 

Family 


Q^t)f^'\      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter's  Inx, 

and  half-pints  .  . 

cf  Pmcrafi        the  impsie  ink  bottles  that 

are  equipped  i  j  i 

uiv/i  Corf* r'j       have  created  such  a  sensa- 
neu't-flnul—        h°n,  lake  pleasure  in  intro- 

controller —  r         . 

on/u  pour-out      ducmg  a  new  ink  that  you 

uith  a  dint-  Ml  L         1    J  .      I 

proof  inner  Will  be  glad  to  knOW. 

>ea^usl  .->  >TII  1 

enough  ink         Carter  s    Inks    have   long 

con  he  poured.        •  t  t  \      • 

been  famous  tor  their 
smoothness,  brilliancy,  intenseness  and 
permanency.  The  reason  you  will 
particularly  like  Carter's 


Pencraft 


Combined 

Office  and 

Fountain  Pen 


Ink 


is  that  it  combines  with  all  these  qualities  the 
virtue  of  being 

Two  Inks  in  One 

A  matchless  ink  for  steel  pens  and  a  perfect 
ink  for  fountain  pens.  The  convenience  of 
such  an  ink  is  at  once  apparent.  Carter's 
Pencraft  Ink  can  be  purchased  at  all  the  best 
stationers',  in  various  sizes  at  prices  from  $1.00 
(quart)  to  1 5  cents  per  bottle.  Buy  a  bottle 
■zed  to  suit  your  needs. 

After  all,  no  ink  like  Carter's. 


THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY, 


Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago 


Montreal 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing  Inks,  Adhesives, 
I  Upenriter  Rihhons  and  Carbon  Papers  in  America. 


■ar.    A  in  v.   run    free   In  exi  bange 
for  ;my  Krementz  <  ollai  Button  broken  oi  dam- 
aged  from  any  i 

Uk.  Rolled  Gold  Plati  .  24  cent* 

10  k.  .Soli. I        "      f  i  mi 

Hk.       "  ■'      fi  .:,ii. 

Look   for  the  name 

KREMENTZ  iVt 

and  I"  tun  t"  gel  the  genuin 
At  leading  Dealer* 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

01  Chestnut  Street. Newark   N.J 

I  >irrr- 1  manuftuturfrs  of  higl 

yad'  in  ihr  world 
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(Continued  from  page  630) 

the  poet  on  tin-  banks  of  the  Avon.  It  is 
said  that  more  Americans  than  English- 
men visit  the  house  where  Shakespeare 
lived  and  the  church  in  which  his  monu- 
ment stands.  Enthusiasm  marks  every 
page  of  Mr.  Shelley's  book. 

Stigaud.  Captain  C.  U.  Hunting  tbe  Klephant 
in  Africa.  With  a  foreword  by  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  8vo,  pp.  379.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.50. 

There  have  been  many  books  written 
on  hunting  big  game  in  Africa,  from  the 
days  of  (Gordon  Cumming  up  to  the  present 
time,  when  Captain  Stigand  shows  himself 
to  be  something  better  than  the  English- 
man of  whom  a  French  writer  said  that 
whenever  John  Bull  was  bored  he  would 
say,  "Let  us  go  out  and  kill  something." 
The  author  of  the  present  well-written 
volume  is  an  F.R.G.S.  and  an  F.Z.S. 

The  lion-hunter,  Stigand,  is  also  the  keen 
ethnologist,  botanist,  and  entomologist,  and 
his  personal  exploits  really  are  modestly 
kept  in  the  background  in  comparison  with 
the  care  and  space  he  devotes  to  describing 
plants,  insects,  and  the  habits  of  the  man 
and  large  game  he  came  across.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous,  but  we  desiderate 
a  map. 


Bates,  Katharine  Lee.     In  Sunny  Spain. 

289.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     $1. 


Pp. 


The  "Little  Schoolmate  Series"  contains 
stories  for  children  that  combine  facts  and 
fancy  so  cleverly  that  the  child  delights 
in  the  reading  and  unconsciously  acquires 
information  that  is  bound  to  be  helpful. 
This  little  story  by  Miss  Bates,  who  has 
already  written  about  Spain  in  an  earlier 
book,  describes  the  life  of  two  little  Spanish 
children,  and  the  exciting  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  their  father  from  soldier 
duty.  In  the  varied  accounts  of  their 
work  and  play,  their  happiness  and  suffer- 
ing, are  revealed  many  of  the  customs  of 
Spain,  important  bits  of  Spanish  history, 
and  some  good  character-drawing.  Withal, 
it  is  an  entertainiug  and  charmingly  told 
story  both  for  children  and  grown-ups. 
The  many  poetic  riddles  with  which  the 
old  grandfather  resales  the  children  are 
naive  and  fascinating.  C.ood  old  "Tia 
Marta,"  whose  growls  only  partly  conceal 
her  big  heart  and  loyal  affection,  is  an 
interesting  part  of  the  development  of  the 
story. 

Balcheller.'Tryphosa  Kales.  Royal  Spain  of  Tit- 
day.  l'|i.  til  1.  New  York  and  London:  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.    1913.    $5. 

With  the  indorsement  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Infanta  Eulalia.  the  permission  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  to  dedicate  the  book 
to  them,  and  their  permission  that  an 
ancient  cathedral  missal  be  copied  for  the 
cover. — not  to  mention  reproductions  of 
autographed  photographs  of  many  royal 
personages,  and  a  reproduction  of  some 
Mss.  of  Christopher  Columbus — this  book 
should  have  the  popular  appeal  that  in- 
timacy with  royalty  makes.  Mrs.  Bates 
Batoheller  produced  a  similar  volume  on 
Italy  some;  years  ago.  She  follows  here 
the  same  letter-form  plan,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  express  intimately  the  informa- 
tion which  she  has  acquired  in  regard  to 
Spain,  its  history,  its  rulers,  its  customs, 
its  inhabitants,  and  natural  beauties.    The 

greater  part  of  the  book  i^  devoted  to  a 
detailed  account  of  a  motor-trip  across  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Batcheller  were  accompanied  by  H.  R.  IE 
'he  Infanta  Eulalia.     The  style  is  pleasing 


and  vivid.  The  author  has  studied  care- 
fully both  people  and  history.  Every  op- 
portunity was  given  her  to  make  her  reader 

better  acquainted  with  Spanish  progress 
and  to  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
Spain  and  America.  Besides  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  private  grounds,  comments  on 
Spanish  music,  art.  and  literature,  the 
hook  includes  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Por- 
tugal, where,  with  the  Infanta,  the  party 
were  entertained  by  Queen  Arnelie  and 
King  Manuel. 

OTHER    BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Heaton,  John  L.    The  Story  of  a  Pane     Thirty 
Years  of  Public  Service  and  Public   Discussion  in  the 
Editorial  Columns  of  the  New  York  World.   8vo,  pp.  x 
364.     1913.    New  York:  Harper   &  Brothers. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  tortuous  recent 
political  history  of  the  Empire  State  will 
enjoy  this  review  of  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  New  York  World.  The  New  York 
newspapers'  active  part  in  every  campaign. 
in  city,  State,  or  nation,  since  Mr.  Pulitzer 
took  over  The  World  in  1883,  makes  the 
book  a  real  contribution  to  history.  One 
especially  likes  to  get  The  World's  charac- 
terization of  every  politician  conspicuous 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  either  in  Mr. 
Hea ton's  words  or  in  quotations  from 
World  editorials.  The  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  the  book  at  this  time.  We 
have  in  it  frequent  glimpses  of  the  powerful 
and  gifted  man  who  in  spite  of  blindness 
was  to  the  last  day  the  genius  behind  The 
World. 

Bancroft,  Jessie  H.  The  Posture  of  School 
Children.  Pp.  308.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.50. 

Miss  Bancroft's  work  is  essentially 
educational,  constructed  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  and  parents,  but  it  is  not  lacking 
in  interest  for  the  general  reader.  Every 
deviation  of  posture  from  the  correct  is 
examined  for  its  cause,  its  effect,  and 
needed  correction.  The  different  tests  for 
the  detection  of  imperfect  posture  are 
explained  in  detail.  For  schools  a  triple 
test  is  recommended,  viz.:  1.  Standing 
position.  2.  Endurance  marching.  :!. 
Gymnastic  exercise.  A  recognition  of  im- 
provement is  advised  in  the  form  of  prizes 
and  rewards.  After  showing  how  famous 
artists  used  perfect  posture  to  illustrate 
all  forms  of  beauty,  the  author  draws  this 
conclusion:  "The  song  and  gladness  of  the 
human  heart,  its  loftiest  vision  and  noblest 
aspiration,  are  depicted  in  a  figure  of  perfect 
poise — these  qualities  education  should 
achieve  for  the  children." 

Fornian,   S.    r      Advanced   American   History. 

8vo,   pp.    *>:!4.       Illustrated.      New    York:     The   Cen- 
tury Company. 

Mr.  Forman's  title  indicates  clearly  what 
was  his  purpose  in  preparing  this  volume. 
He  intends  it  for  students  of  American 
history  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
main  outlines.  lie  has  aimed  especially 
to  bring  out  the  work  of  pioneers  in  trans- 
forming a  continent  from  the  condition  of 
wilderness  and  barbarism  into  one  of  civili- 
zation, following  this  with  a  presentation 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment <>f  t'ne  continent,  and  the  consequent 
evolution  of  "the  greatest  democracy  the 
world  has  yet  seen."  The  work  combines 
much  economic  history  with  warfare  and 
politics.  By  this  method  American  his- 
tory has  been  made  particularly  interest- 
ing. I»  is  an  unusual  book,  of  the  advanced- 
grade  kind,  and  should  accomplish  the 
author's  purpose  in  making  the  real  history 
(Continued  on  page  G'M'i) 
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The  Franklin  Six-Thirty 


Six-Thirty  Touring  Car.    Weight  2725  lbs.    Price  $2300 


Six-Thirty  Roadster.    Weight  2630  lbs.     Price  $2300 


It  is  said  that  automobile  touring  is  less  popular 
than  formerly.  Physical  and  nervous  strain  from 
long  rides,  tire  trouble  and  heavy  expense  are  given 
as  the  reasons.  This  is  a  pity,  for  the  pleasantest 
and  most  healthful  way  to  travel  is  in  the  open  air. 

Long  distance  traveling  by  automobile  to  be 
successful  must  be  accomplished  without  fatigue 
and  without  unreasonable  cost  or  annoying  tire 
trouble.  This  is  entirely  feasible  and  is  exactly 
what  owners  of  Franklin  cars  do.  The  light  weight 
of  the  Franklin  makes  it  easy  to  drive;  flexibility 
gives  it  easy  riding.  Two  hundred  and  even  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  day  are  made  without 
taxing  the  strength  of  the  driver  or  passengers. 
Fight  weight  on  large  tires  guarantees  freedom  from 
blow-outs.  The  total  mileage  per  set  of  tires  averages 
at  least  double  the  mileage  obtained  with  heavy 
cars.  Gasoline  and  oil  mileage  is  in  proportion. 
These  economies,  however,  are  no  more  important 
than  the  saving  of  nervous  and  physical  energy 
which  the  Franklin  owner  and  his  family  enjoy. 

Whether  for  long  distance  traveling,  short  trips 
or  city  work,  an  easy-riding  car  of  medium  size, 
easy  to  drive,  is  the  sensible  car  to  own.  The 
expense  is  less;  the  pleasure  greater. 

The  Franklin  has  another  advantage  in  its  simple, 


direct-cooled  engine.  There  is  no  water  or  water- 
cooling  apparatus.  In  the  North  where  winters  are 
severe  the  Franklin  engine  cannot  freeze.  In  the  hot 
climates  of  the  South  it  does  not  overheat.  1  his  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  our  largest  sales  points  arc 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  Los  Angeles,  California.  1  he 
Franklin  is  also  a  popular  car  in  Arizona  because  it 
cools  best  in  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert.  In 
mountainous  districts  the  Franklin  excels  in  climbing 
because  it  makes  long  climbs  without  overheating. 

In  all  climates  and  on  all  roads  the  Franklin  is 
the  easy,  dependable  car.  You  are  not  tired  out  by 
driving  or  riding,  nor  are  you  delayed  by  tire  blow- 
outs. The  fact  that  Franklin  owners  actually  do 
drive  farther  in  a  day  and  more  miles  in  a  year  than 
other  motorists,  is  proof  of  the  greater  utility  and 
comfort  of  a  light-weight,  easy-riding  car. 

In  any  competitive  cooling  test  the  superiority 
of  the  Franklin  direct-cooling  system  is  easily  proven 
and  Franklin  dealers  always  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  such  tests.  They  will  also  weigh  the 
Franklin  for  you  and  demonstrate  its  riding  qualities. 

Catalogue  sent  to  any  address. 

Franklin  Automobile  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 


|  Six-Thirty  Coupe.    Weight  2788  lbs.    Price  $2950  §§  Six-Thirty  Sedan.     Weight  2924  lbs.    Price  $3200  SS  Six-Thirty  Berlin.    Weight  3121  lbs.    Price  $3400  jg| 
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Power — unbounded  power  — is  the  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  the  Continental  motor. 

Upon  a  massive  block  in  the  testing  labora- 
tory a  Continental  Six,  working  through  the  only 
electric  dynamometer  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
at  the  same  time  records  its  own  power  and  transmits  it,  in  the  form  of 
current,  for  the  operating  of  15  valve  seating  machines,  a  piston  grinder 
and  2  lathes  in  an  adjoining  department.  Thus  its  power,  tested  and 
proved,  goes  to  fashion  parts  more  economically  for  fellow  Continentals. 

Continental  Motors 


Such  power  is  the  product  of  correct  de- 
sign executed  with  a  marvelous  precision  and 
gauged  with  a  marvelous  exactness.  By  tests 
like  these  a  horse-power  is  assured  to  every 
Continental  considerably  in  excess  of  its 
standard  rating. 

Power  makes  the  performance  of  a  plea- 
sure car  a  matter  of  pride ;  of  a  commercial 
car  a  matter  of  greater  profit.  One  may  sel- 
dom need  all  the  power  of  a  Continental  for 


hill  or  mud  or  sand,  but  one  knows  it  is 
there  at  all  times  in  reserve,  lengthening  the 
life  of  the  motor  and  sparing  every  other 
part  of  the  car  from  the  vibration  and  clatter 
of  constant  gear  shifting,  and  the  rack  of 
over-exertion. 

Under  92  manufacturers'  names,  in  the  best 
motor  cars  and  motor  trucks,  this  Continental 
power  may  be  had.  Choice  is  not  limited — 
satisfaction  is  certain. 


CONTINENTAL  MOTOR   MFG.  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  exclusive  motor  builders  in  the  world 
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The  Continental 
Certainties: 
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*Power 
Speed 
Endurance 
Economy 
Flexibility 
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of   America   better   known  —  that   is,    the 
history  of  the  American  people. 

The  World    Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  1914. 

New  York:  The  Press  Publishing  Co.  (The  New  York 
World).     25  cents. 

In  this  invaluable  vade-mecum  is  given 
a  surprizing  variety  of  information.  The 
dweller  in  cities  will  find  information 
on  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  new  tariff, 
the  income  tax,  and  champagne;  the 
farmer,  reports  on  the  corn  crop,  hog 
statistics,  hunting-  and  game-laws,  and 
cab-rates  in  New  York;  the  business  man, 
as  to  parcel-post-  and  express-rates,  tele- 
graph- and  cable-rates  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  domestic  and  foreign  mails; 
the  workingman,  pages  devoted  to  eight- 
hour  laws;  the  ladies,  statistics  on  the 
suffrage,  and  a  list  of  American  women 
who  have  married  titles.  This  encyclo- 
pedia— for  that,  and  not  an  almanac  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  is  what  the  book  is 
—ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  home  or 
office  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Seltz,  Don  C.  Whistler  Stories.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Don  C.  Seitz.  Cloth.  Small,  8vo.  pp.  135. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1913. 

This  handy  little  book  needs  no  descrip- 
tion or  criticism,  being  simply  a  collection 
of  anecdotes  gathered  by  Mr.  Seitz  from 
the  mass  of  Whistler  literature.  Some 
appeared  in  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Knemies."  Others  may  be  here  in  print 
for  the  first  time.  That  all  the  incidents  are 
authentic — well,  we  have  Mr.  Seitz's  state- 
ment for  it. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright.  American  Ideals, 
Character,  and  Life.  8vo,  pp.  341.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 

These  essays,  with  the  exception  of 
"The  American  in  Art,"  are  taken  from 
the  addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  Mabie,  as 
Exchange  Professor  in  Japan,  at  the 
Imperial  Universities'of  Tokyo  and  Kyoto, 
the  privately  endowed  or  supported  uni- 
versities of  Waseda  and  Keio  and  the 
Dosheisha.  They  were  delivered,  we  are 
assured  in  the  preface,  "to  audiences  of 
unusual  alertness  and  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  but  who  were  largely 
unfamiliar  with  American  history  and 
institutions."  Dr.  Mabie  is  a  pleasing 
writer,  and  the  American  reader  will  here 
see  with  what  taste  and  skill  he  presented 
to  the  Japanese  things  that  to  an  American 
are  little  more  than  obvious. 

Kohut,  George  Alexander  (Editor).  The  Bible 
and  English  Poetry.     A  Hebrew  Anthology.     In 

two  volumes.     Cincinnati:  S.  Bachrach.     1913.     $5. 

The  editor  of  this  work  brings  together 
all  the  material  to  be  found  in  English 
poets,  from  Caedmon  to  Kipling,  touching 
the  Old  Testament  and  later  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion. There  are  included  metrical  para- 
phrases of  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
Lamentations,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  not  a  few  of  them  being 
notable  and  distinctive  for  their  beauty, 
and  indicating,  as  perhaps  nothing  else 
can  so  forcibly,  the  paramount  influence 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  upon  English 
literature.  Here  will  be  found,  along  with 
the  most  representative  names,  those  of 
several  obscurer  bards,  whose  verses  the 
editor  has  rescued  from  sources  no  longer 
accessible.  The  list  of  authors  includes 
King  James  I.,  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  numerous  distinguished  mem- 


bers of  the  aristocracy  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  who  have  all  felt 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Bible  and  rev- 
erently set  their  hand  to  the  lyre.  The 
two  volumes  extend  over  1,500  pages  ami 
contain  several  hundred  poems  on  a  sub- 
ject exclusive  and  distinctive,  and  repre- 
sent the  labor  of  a  decade.  The  work  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  English  literature 
and  will  prove  invaluable,  not  only  as  a 
work  of  reference  to  the  student,  but  as 
a  practical  guide  to  the  minister  and  rever- 
ent layman. 

Patterson,  Charles  Brodle.  In  the  Sunlight  of 
Ucalth.  8vo,  pp.  449.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     $1.20  net. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  not  a  follower  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  but  an  exponent  of  the  "New 
Thought"  and  expounder  of  a  sort  of 
pantheism  as  formulated  by  the  Roman 
philosopher  Seneca,  who  declared : 

"There  is  but  one  stuff  and  but  one 
Spirit.  No  matter  how  minute  the  form 
may  be  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
original  prime  substance  and  fife  are  in  the 
form;  no  matter  how  little  or  rudimentary 
that  intelligence  it  may  express,  it  is  one 
with  all  life  and  intelligence." 

On  which  this  author  comments  as 
follows : 

"The  guiding  and  directing  fife  and 
intelligence  act  through  all  form  according 
to  a  definite  plan  and  design,  and  express 
every  purpose  through  love  and  wisdom. 

"It  is  my  aim  and  object  to  trace  and 
explain  the  chief  working  of  this  life  and 
intelligence  in  its  principal  manifestation 
on  the  planet — man." 

The  book  is  well  written  and  deals  with 
such  subjects  as  "Scientific  Living," 
"Conformity  to  Ideals,"  "Mind  and 
Body,"  "Self-Healing,"  "Healing  at  a 
Distance."  Serious,  even  religious  in  tone, 
it  is  ^ure  to  bring  comfort  and  help  to  the 
illuminati. 

Whelfley,  James  Davenport.  The  Trade  of  the 
World.  8vo,  pp.  425.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   $2.50. 

The  intricacies  of  international  trade  and 
its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  world  are 
the  theme  of  this  carefully  compiled  work. 
Mr.  Whelfley  has  traveled  all  over  the  field 
of  the  world's  commerce  and  is  quite 
qualified  to  give  a  correct  account  of  such 
matters  as  Trade  Strategy;  The  Commer- 
cial Strength  of  Great  Britain;  Germany's 
Foreign  Trade;  The  Trade  of  France; 
Belgium,  the  Balance-Wheel  of  Trade; 
Austria-Hungary,  the  European  Enigma; 
Italy's  Economic  Outlook;  The  Trade  of 
Northern  Africa;  Japan's  Commercial 
Crisis;  The  Trade  of  China;  The  Trade  of 
Russia;  Progressive  Argentina;  If  Canada 
Were  to  Annex  the  United  States;  and  The 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  breadth  of  this  author's  political 
outlook  is  exhibited  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Russian  Treaty,  the  Chinese  Loan,  the 
Canal  Tolls,  the  Balkan  Finances.  Thus 
the  book  will  interest  not  only  the  business 
specialist,  but  the  general  intelligent  reader 
on  the  quest  for  information. 

Walsh,  William  S.  A  Handy  Book  of  Curious 
Information.  8vo,  pp.  942.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  that  passion  for  curiosities 
which  characterizes  the  true  antiquarian 
and  investigator  of  trifles  from  Macrobius 
to  Pickwick.  "Bull-Fights"  and  "Playing- 
Cards,"  "Royal  Abbesses"  and  "Gigantic 
Lakes,"  "Gates"  and  "Gateposts,"  the 
"Rose   of   England"   and    the    "Rose   of 
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For  Critical 
Smokers 


If  you  are  as  hard 
to  please  as  I  am, 

in  this  matter  of  cigars,  I  be- 
lieve my  private".!.  K.  \Y." 
I  Li\  ana  brand  \\  ill  delight  you. 

I  ir  main-  years  1  ha\  e  had 
those  cigars  made  io  order, 
with  m  >  own  monogram  band. 
I  he  leaf  comes  from  a  moun- 
tainous district  in  Cuba.  It 
i-.  especially  selected  for  me 
by  a  man  who  resides  there — 
a  connoisseur  in  tobaccos. 

And  though  I  have  smoked 
for  40  years,  I  have  >ei  to  find 
another  Havana  cigar  of  so 
mild  and  exquisite  a  flavor 

and  aroma. 


.R.W. 


I  Want  Your  Opinion  ^    ji 

1  believe  there  are  legions  of 
smokers  who  are  seeking  just  such 
a  cigar— something  exceptional,  a 
r.uc  sweet  smoke— not  too  heavy 
and  strong. 

With  such  men  I  am  glad  to 
share  my  discovery.  For  1  know 
how  much  it  means  to  get  the  very 
cigju  one  craves.  It  maybe  that 
this  dainty  Havana  is  just  what 
you  have  been  seeking.  Try  it. 
I  will  send  them  by  Parcel  Post, 
#5  per  hundred — $2.60  for  50 
charges  paid. 

Write  me  early  before  I  must 
limit  the  number  I  can  supply. 

Five   Cigars    Free 

If  you  will  send  me  10  cents — to 
waidsforwardingexpenaes — I  will  mail 
you  these  cigars.     Smoke  five  with  me 

1  im\  ince  yourself.  The  price  is  $6 
per  hundred.  $2.60  for  50— all  charges 
prepaid.  l'*e  your  letterhead, 
plrrnni — statins  your  position 
— or  your  business  card  and 
write  now  for  these cigars. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

807  Lockwood  Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y.       (40) 
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in  doubled — your  home  made  more  cozy  and 
attractive — your  electric  bills  cut  down — by 

The  FLIGHT 

This  small  portable  electric  lamp  will  stick  to 
a  mirror.  Hasan  invisible  spring  clamp  that 
holds  it  to  the  Ij;u  k  oi  a  chair,  head  ol  •>  bed 
anywhere  you  wanl  the  light-  an  adjusta- 
hade  (  ONCENTRATES  THE  LIGHT. 
In  inging  it  directly  upon  any  object. 

Poi    (having,  dressing,  sewing  and  leading 
saves  your  eyes  and  light  bills — isaCOMI  •<)!<  I 
in    homes,    offices    and    stores;    a   JOY     [O 
T  l<  \\  ELERS     can  be  packed  in  your  grip. 
At  dealers.    Sent  prepaid  complete  foi  16.00. 


WIZARD  ELECTRIC 
LAMP  CO. 


It]  i.  „  ■•  in. 

1  1  .  Sun 

I  r-iiirWrii.  1  ul 


Positive  guaran- 
oi    money 

bat  k  ii  not 
lory. 


Hell."  "Skerryvore  Lighthouse,"  and  the 
"Telephone" — on  all  these  subjects  he  has 
something  to  say  which  is  curious  and 
novel.  It  is  a  pleasant  hook  to  dip  into  and 
seems  to  condense  into  one  volume  items  of 
information  which  generally  are  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals  and  are  only  divulged 
in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries  or 
the  inquiry  columns  of  newspapers,  Of 
court',  there  is  gathered  here  a  mass  of 
learning  and  fruits  of  industry  which  may 
sometimes  prove  supplementary  to  ordinary 
encyclopedia  articles,  and  the  book  is  there- 
tore  to  be  commended  as  a  handbook  of 
I  out-of-the-way  knowledge. 

Booth,  William  Stone.  Wonderful  Escapes  by 
Americans.  Cloth,  pp.  viii-365.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $2  net. 

.Mr.  Booth,  the  editor  of  this  series  of 
adventures,  has  collected  a  group  of  true 
stories  from  many  sources,  all  of  which  are 
accurately  described  by  the  title.  The 
score  of  chapters  includes  experiences  on 
968  and  land,  in  the  Civil  War,  in  snow-clad 
mountains,  and  on  Western  plains.  The 
editor  has  in  the  main  followed  the  original 
form  of  the  narrative  and  has  cited  his 
source  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Exciting 
as  the  original  adventures  must  have  been. 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  style  of  the  nar- 
rative is  in  most  instances  rather  tame  and 
prosaic. 

Qulller-Courh,  Sir  Arthur.  In  Powder  and  Crin- 
oline: Fairy-Tales  Retold.  With  24  large  color- 
plates  by  Kay  Nielsen.  Pp.  164.  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton;  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Price  $5. 

To  have  the  delicious  wit  of  Quiller- 
Couch  imparted  to  a  book  of  fairy-tales  is 
surely  something  beyond  the  ordinary,  and 
then  to  have  it  illuminated  and  glorified  by 
the  highly  imaginative  paintings  of  Kay 
Nielsen  makes  a  volume  that  is  a  delight. 
The  very  preface  shows  that  the  making  of 
books  has  entered  a  new  stage,  and  that  a 
specimen  of  a  new  sort  of  literature  is 
before  us.  The  author  was  told,  it  seems. 
that  the  artist  "wished  to  employ  his  pencil 
upon  a  volume  of  fairy-tales,  to  be  called 
'In  Powder  and  Crinoline."  So  artist 
and  publisher  had  it  all  arranged,  and  even 
the  title  selected,  before  the  author  touched 
his  pen  to  paper,  or  even  knew  a  word  about 
it!  He  was  merely  to  furnish  the  reading  to 
go  with  the  pictures.  So,  he  frankly  con- 
fesses, be  ransacked  his  library,  borrowed 
one  tale  here  and  another  there,  took  one  of 
his  own  that  he  probably  thought  wasn't 
half  bad,  and  the  book  was  made.  What 
is  the  result?  Well,  if  the  tales  are  in- 
tended to  be  read  by,  or  to,  children,  under 
ten  or  twelve,  the  style  is  a  little  over  their 
heatls.  It  is  better  suited  to  the  middle  or 
later  teens.  And  the  furl  her  we  go  through 
the  hook,  the  more  lh(  style  matures,  till 
in  the  latter  pari  it   would  he  liked  most  hy 

t  he  grown-ups. 


Horace, 

New 


lelclierlsm,    What 

York:      Frederick    A. 


II     Is. 

Stokes 


"stunts"  and  the  scientific  experiments 
that  established  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  views. 

Jordan,  David  Starr.     War  and  Waste.     Pp.  296. 

&■    Co. 


Appendix 
$1.25  net. 


New     York:     Doubleday,     I'age 


Fletcher, 

12mo,    pp.    224. 
Company.     $1. 

"  I'letcherisin,"  answers  the  author,  "is  a 
method  of  thorough  mastication  recom- 
mended by  Horace  Fletcher."  But  the 
present  bright  little  treatise  deals  in  a  gen- 
eral   way  with   dietetics,  and    while  Horace 

Fletcher  became  young  at  sixty,  there 
are  thousands  of  men  who  have  learned  the 
things  he  loaches  before  they  were  fifty. 

The  rules  lie  gives  for  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound    bodj    are   here  summed   up  in   their 
main     points.      The     hooh     furnishes     the 
latest     information    on    a    most     important  | 
matter,  including  an  account  of  his  athletic  I 


This  volume  of  addresses,  essays,  and 
editorials  goes  a  long  way  to  support  the 
oft -quoted  opinion  of  Gk  neral  Sherman  that 
"War  is  hell!"  It  shows  the  author  to 
be,  as  he  says,  "opposed  to  war,  to  war- 
scares,  and  to  war  accessories  in  general." 
In  "War  and  Waste,"  President  Jordan 
shows  how  Europe  was  devastated  and 
impoverished  by  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns, leaving  heaps  of  skulls  scattered 
over  the  continent  which,  if  gathered  into 
one  pile  would  make  a  mound  thirty  times 
as  high  as  the  Washington  Monument. 
France  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
terrible  toll  she  had  to  pay  in  blood  and 
treasure.  Of  the  magnificent  army  of 
600,000  men  who  so  proudly  marched  forth 
to  the  conquest  of  Russia,  "only  20,tXlii 
famished  specters  staggered  hack  over  the 
bridge  of  Korno  in  t  he  middle  of  December. 
In  our  own  Civil  War.  7(M).(HH)  of  the  virile 
youth  of  our  country  was  the  price  we  paid 
to  get  rid  of  slavery. 

The  war-debt  of  the  world  amounts  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  $37,000,000,000,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  armies 
and  armaments  is  over  $4,000,000,060. 
The  debt  to  the  money-lenders  can  never 
be  paid.  Mr.  Jordan  dismisses  the  possi- 
bility of  war  with  Japan,  that  country 
having  a  debt  of  $1,300,000,000  on  its 
hands  from  the  late  war  with  Russia,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  raise  another  loan. 

Tagore,  Kaliindranatli.  Sitdhfnia,  the  Realiza- 
tion of  Life.  Pp.  164.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.      $1.35, 

Tagore,  Kahintlranath.  The  Crescent  Moon: 
Child-Poems.  Pp.  84.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company.     $1.85. 

Tagore's  essays — there  are  eight  of  them 
in  this  volume— are  an  intellectual  stimu- 
lus, a  spiritual  tonic.  In  writing  about  the 
problem  of  existence  the  winner  of  the  1913 
Nobel  Prize  for  idealistic  literature  steers 
dear  of  the  rocks  of  sectarian  controversy. 
He  combines  profundity  with  a  simplicity 
of  style  and  treatment  that  puts  him  within 
the  grasp  of  the  average  reader.  Tho  ho 
writes  as  a  Hindu,  Tagore  can  see  th. 
serious  Haws  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Fast. 
In  an  essay  entitled  "  Realization  in  Action  " 
he  gives  us  a  striking  critical  comparison 
of  East  Indian  religious  idealism  with  the 
trend  in  the  western  world. 

"The  Crescent  Moon"  is  a  collection  of 
little  sketches  of  child  life,  written  with 
little  poetic  form.  Evidently  they  arc 
intended  for  grown-ups,  as  most  of  them 
are  far  above  the  heads  of  children. 

Trouard,  T.  Itii.le  Mystery  and  Itihle  Meaning. 
8vo,  pp.  xii  323.     New  York:  Goodyear  Book  Concern. 

This  volume  proposes  to  interpret  Bible 

truth  -it  is  a  "presentment  of  the  Bible" 
(p.  xi).  The  author  suggests  that  we  "re- 
read the  Bible  on  the  supposition  that  the 
.  .  .  speakers  really  meant  w  hat  they  aid," 
and  that  we  eschew  a  "'spiritual'  inlerprc 
tation"  (p.  2).  Yet  he  interprets  "In  th. 
beginning"  of  Gen.  1:  1  to  mean  "in  prin- 
ciple." /.»..  to  cover  the  evolutionary 
Bergsonian  theory  of  continuous  creation. 
as  tho  the  Hebrew  writer  could  have  oon- 
oeived  such  a  method  of  creation,  or  as  if 
1  In  Hebrew  word  "in-the-beginning"  could 
mean  anything  else  than  what  it  says 
■     ■iiiiiiitd  en  /iini'    638) 
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Excellence  of  Design,  the  Basis 
of  Jackson  Success 

TF  your  demand  is  for  dependable, 
^  long  continued  service,  get  into  the 
real  working  parts  of  the  car.  Study 
its  design,  see  the  materials  that  are 
"No  mil  too  Steep  used  for  the   different    parts;    examine 

No  Sand  too  Deep"    ^     j;^     ^^     of     constmctjon     an(t 

note  the  quality  of  workmanship. 

Take  the  Olympic  "Forty"— $1385 


Your  first  glance  at  its'simplc,  clean-out.  well  balanced  appear- 
ance will  tell  yon  that  here  is  designing  ability  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  deep,  strong  frame  braced  with  ample  cross  members  carries 
its  load  with  strength  to  spare.  It  is  free  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
roughest  road  without  putting  strain  on  the  power  plant,  be- 
cause themotor  issuspended  by  the  flexible  three-point  system. 
Note  the  compactness  of  the  unit  power  plant — with  motor, 
clutch  and  transmission  in  one  housing,  making  it  oil-tight, 
dust  and  dirt-proof.  With  this  form  of  construction  any  possi- 
ble strains  are  applied  to  the  power  plant  as  a  whole,  and  have 
no  tendency  to  throw  the  bearings  out  of  line.  The  costliest 
cars  use  this  design.  It  is  one  of  the  high-class  features  that 
give  so  many  years  of  serviceability  to  the  Jackson. 
If  you  look  into  the  motor  itself  you  will  find  the  most  approved 
design,  the  sturdiest  construction,  the  most  accurate  workman- 
ship. A  drop  forged  crank  shaft  of  special  heat-treated  alloy 
si  <  el,  with  bearings  scraped  by  hand  to  a  perfect  fit;  pistons  and 
connecting  rods  of  standard  weight  and  balanced  to  the  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce.  That  is  what  makes  Jackson  cars  run  with- 


out vibration  at  all  speeds  and  so  quietly  that  you  must  listen 
to  hear  them. 

The  irresistible  power  in  Jackson  motors  that  makes  "No  Hill 
Too  Steep,  No  Sand  Too  Deep"  is  built  into  them  by  twelve 
years'  experience  and  constant  improvement.  Every  detail  of 
Jackson  cars  shows  this  perfected  ability  in  design  and  con- 
struction. 

And  think  of  finding  all  this  in  a  five-passenger  touring  car 
with  a  10-horse-power  motor,  115-inch  wheel  base,  full  elliptic 
spring  suspension  front  and  rear,  with  an  equipment  that  pro- 
vides everything — including  electric  cranking  and  lighting, 
all  of  which  you  get  in  the  Olympic  "Forty,"  $1385.  '\\\o 
other  models. 

Majestic  "Big  Four" — Four- cylinder,  long  stroke  motor, 
124-inch  wheel  base,  full  elliptic  springs  front  and  rear.  Elec- 
tric cranking  and  lighting.     $1885. 

Sultanic  "Six" — Six-cylinder,  long  stroke  motor,  five  passen- 
ger, 132-inch  wheel  base,  full  elliptic  spring  suspension,  $L21."><». 
Seven-passenger,  138-inch  wheel  base,  $2300.    Electric  crank- 


ing and  lighting. 
Catalog  giving  full  and  interesting  details  on  request.      Write  to 

JACKSON   AUTOMOBILE    CO.,    1318    E.  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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The  Out-of-Door  Life! 

MOUNTED  on  a  sturdy,  fast  Indian  you  are  in  command  of  everything 
that's  going  on,  far  and  near.  Shore  and  country — short  trips  or  long 
trips  —  the  whole  out-of-doors  is  yours  when  you  own  a  motorcycle.  The  zest 
of  riding,  with  its  rush  of  pure  air  —  as  you  roll  off  mile  after  mile  —  gives  a  new 
exhilaration,  just  makes  life  hum  with  fresh  delight ! 

What  point  of  interest  do  you  want  to  reach  quickly?     Throw  a  leg  over 
an  Indian — give  a  "twist  of  the  wrist" — and  off  you  go. 


Indian 

are  powerful  and  swift  red  beauties.  All  have 
Footboards,  the  famous  comfort  feature  the 
Cradle  Spring  Frame  and  38  Betterments. 
Some  have  electric  equipment,  consisting  of 
electric  head  light,  electric  tail  light,  electric 
signal,  two  sets  of  storage  batteries.  Also 
Corbin-Brown  rear  drive  speedometer. 


MOTOCYCLES 
FOR   1914 

Prices  have  been  revised  downward  — 
mechanical  values  increased  —  so  that  almost 
any  one  can  own  an  Indian  with  little  effort. 

And  remember  this :  All  Indian  riders  have 
a  world-wide  service  always  on  call,  provided 
by  2,500  Indian  Dealers  and  Service  Stations. 

The  1914  Line  of  Indian  /Wotocyles 

4  H.  P.  Single,  Service  Model $200.00 

7  H.  P.  Twin  Two-Twenty-Five,  Regular  Model 225.00 

7  H.  P.  Twin  Two-Sixty,  Standard  Model 260.00 

7  H.  P.  Twin  Light  Roadster  Model 260.00 

7  H.  P.  Twin  Two-Speed,  Regular  Model 275.00 

7  H.  P.  Twin  Two-Speed,  Tourist  Standard  Model 300.00 

7  H.  P.  Twin  Hendee  Special  Model  (with  Electric  Starter) 325.00 

Asl;  tin    in  it  rest  luitiitti  ifinttf/'iir  (i  free  (leintilistrtltiiin.      He'll  be  f/lfttf 
tn  lull,    the    Jtii/iiiti    neir  irttll    tfint.     Situl  for  the   tie  it'  .'t'J-  jittt/e  eiittt/fiff. 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (^JSS^W.Ir.r.d)  806  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations—  Chicago     Dallas     Kansas  City     Minneapolis     .San   Francisco 
Atlanta    Denver    Toronto    Melbourne    London 


Are   You  Satisfied  to  Remain    a    "One- Language 


11^  ff fl/"  J>  Or  do  you  realize  the  immense  advantage  possest  by  the 

*  rr  dffftlff  •     man    or   wurnan    wjj0   can    ^ik    with    foreigners    in    the 

/<</  '.   li'ii^ue — when  traveling    abroad,    when    transacting  business   with    foreigners, 

or  wnen  meeting  them  in  asocial  way! 


Thousands  ol  American  men  and  women  spend 
two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign langi  lerman,  French, Spanish,  Italian 

in  a    public  or  private   school,  and  at  the  end  of  their 

study  rind  themselves  wholly  unable  to  maintain  ./ 
i  m  it  it  iii. 111  on  ordinary  matters  hi  the 

i  a  language .' 

II  you  reallv  »ant  to  tfeakvaA  understand one  ol 

unon  foreign   languages,  use  the   ROSEN- 

III  II    Ml  THODlm  private  study,  or  organise  a 
ROSh.  \  I'll  II. (  l.i  d  among  your  friends.  By  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of   Practical  Linguistry 

you     'an     learn    to    converse   in    a    new     language     ai 
iniliii  ally  and  easily  as  a  i  Mid  learns  to  speak.     Like 

tin  i  inl  I    or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  Inn 

'in  In  -/  the  more  m  ■  <  i   ,//  v  and  most  it  u 


fill  Words  anil  sentences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinary,  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  you  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSEN TH  II     METHOD  lufat  BUSY 

men  and  women  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will 
lead  within  a  marvclously  short  time  to  complete 
mastery  ol  every-day  business  and  social  conversation. 
The  study  is  a  pleasure— never  a  task 

II  von  want  to  learn  to  think  mt\talk  in  idiomatic 
French,  German,  Spanish  01     Italian,  quickly,  pleasui- 

ably, andFOR  PRAI  flCAl  I  sK,send  a  postal 
lor  DR.  RICH  ll<l>  S.  ROSENTH  lis  Free 

booklet,  "  Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Language."      Address 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.    910, 
New    York. 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

[Continued  from  page  c>m\i 
(pp.  !»  n»  .     Again,  the  "garden"  of  Gen. 

3-3  is  "the  Garden  of  the  Soul,'"  and  "the 
Tni'  ol'  Life  is  thai  innermost  perception 
of  Spirit  of  which  the  Master  said  that  it 
would  be  a  will  of  water,"  etc.  (pp.  2.V26). 
The  lirst  canon  of  interpretation  of  any 
document  is  discover  what  the  writer 
meant  i<>  say.  Mr.  Troward's  canon 
seems  to  he — discover  what  you  can 
allegorize  into  the  document.  We  can  not 
get  at  "Bible  meaning"  by  such  a  method. 

Winter,  Alice  Ames.  Charles  Gordon  Ames:  A 
Spiritual  Kiography.  Illustrated.  Cloth  Pp.  229. 
New   York:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Mrs.  Thomas  (i.  Winter,  the  gifted 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Gordon  Ames, 
has  turned  from  her  successful  novel- 
writing  ami  the  many  activities  of  her 
prominent  and  useful  life  in  Minneapolis, 
to  edit  the  biographical  notes  left  by  her 
distinguished  father  and  to  add  to  them 
much  interesting  material.  Dr.  Ames  pos- 
sest a  deeply  religious  nature  and  his  early 
childhood  was  spent  in  an  ultraconser\  a- 
tive  atmosphere  among  austere  and  rigid 
Calvinists.  His  search  for  freedom  of 
thought  beyond  "the  shadow  of  misgiving, 
as  if  all  that  was  natural  might  also  be 
dangerous,"  led  him  to  the  warmth  of  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  religious  fervor,  in  a 
somewhat  illiterate  community,  and  later 
to  a  violent  reaction  against  his  early 
training,  resulting  in  his  abandoning  the 
faith  of  his  boyhood  for  Unitai  lanism.  The 
first  half  of  this  memorial  volume  records 
his  own  account  of*  his  journey  from 
Calvinism  to  the  teachings  of  Channing 
and  Parker.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
book  Mrs.  Winter  has  presented  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  her  father's  character 
and  his  many  achievements  on  behalf  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  and  of  humanitarianism  during 
fifty  years  as  a  Unitarian  minister. 

Moritzen,  Julius.  The  Peace  Movement  of 
America.  8vo,  pp.  419.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $3. 

The  whole  tendency  of  American  institu- 
tions is  toward  peace  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  Not  peace  for 
ease  and  idleness,  but  peace  for  strenuous 
enterprise  and  industrialism.  The  Ameri- 
can boasts  that  he  is  no  born  soldier,  like  a 
Teuton  or  a  Slav.  He  depends  more  upon 
intellect  than  upon  force,  and  it  is  only  as  a 
last  resource  that  he  goes  to  war  and 
snatches  the  crown  of  victory.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  great  peace 
movement  which  is  now  overspreading  the 
world  did  not  originate  in  the  United 
States,  where  peace  was  taken  for  granted 
as  the  great  principle  of  civic  life  and  na- 
tional development.  The  peace  movement 
originated  in  Europe;  its  headquarters  are 
at  The;  Hague  in  Holland.  Its  advocates 
are  found  in  every  European  capital,  and  it 
was  from  Europe  that  the  first  delegates  of 
peace  came  to  these  shores. 

The  present  volume  gives  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  in  this  county  by 
societies  and  individuals  to  promote  the 
cause  of  "peace  on  earth."  There  are 
sixty  illustrations,  mostly  portraits,  but 
some  of  such  subjects  as  "President  Taft 
delivering  address  on  peace  at  Clinton, 
Iowa."  These  fine  half-tones  add  to  the 
historic  value  of  a  volume  which  illus- 
trates the  truth  that  when  our  country- 
men set  about  a  thing  they  try  to  do  it 
thoroughly. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


NICHOLAS  VACHEL  LINDSAY  is  a 
real  poet,  as  those  who  read  his 
"General  William  Booth  Enters  into 
Heaven,"  quoted  in  these  columns  several 
months  ago,  are  aware.  That  striking 
poem  supplies  the  title  to  Mr.  Lindsay's 
new  volume  of  verse  published  by  Mitchell 
Kcuuerley. 

The  following  poem  is  by  no  means 
Mr.  Lindsay's  best,  but  we  place  it  first 
among  those  we  quote  because  it  is  definite- 
ly characteristic.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  neither 
realist  nor  romanticist;  he  is  a  practical 
idealist,  a  lover  of  beauty  who  welcomes 
her  whatever  her  disguise. 

Springfield  Magical 
By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 

In  this,  the  City  of  my  Discontent, 
Sometimes  there  comes  a  whisper  from  the  grass, 
"Romance,  Romance — is  here.     No  Hindu  town 
Is  quite  so  strange.     No  Citadel  of  Brass 
By  Sindbad  found,  held  half  such  love  and  hate; 
No  picture-palace  in  a  picture-book 
Such   webs   of  Friendship,    Beauty,    Greed,    and 
Pate!" 

In  this,  the  City  of  my  Discontent, 
Down  from  the  sky,  up  from  the  smoking  deep, 
Wild  legends  new  and  old  bum  round  my  bed 
While  trees  and  grass  and  men  are  wrapt  in  sleep. 
Angels  come  down  with  Christmas  in  their  hearts. 
Gentle,  whimsical,  laughing,  heaven-sent; 
And,  for  a  day,  fair  Peace  have  given  me 
In  this,  the  City  of  my  Discontent! 


Knowing  this  poet's  keen  interest  in 
politics,  we  believe  that  this  poem  has 
reference  to  some  special  crisis  in  American 
affairs.  But  good  poetry  is  not  limited, 
locally  or  temporally,  and  "Where  Is 
David?"  will  be  as  significant  twenty  years 
from  now  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  for  the 
reader  to  interpret  according  to  his  own 
ideas. 

Where  Is  David,  the  Next  King  of  Israel? 

By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 

Where  is  David?  .  .  .  O  God's  people, 
Saul  has  passed,  the  good  and  great. 

Mourn  for  Saul  the  first-anointed — 
Head  and  shoulders  o'er  the  state. 

He  was  found  among  the  Prophets: 
Judge  and  monarch,  merged  in  one. 

But  the  wars  of  Saul  are  ended 
And  the  works  of  Saul  are  done. 

Where  is  David,  ruddy  shepherd, 

God's  boy-king  for  Israel? 
Mystic,  ardent,  dowered  with  beauty. 

Singing  where  still  waters  dwell? 

Prophet,  find  that  destined  minstrel 
Wandering  on  the  range  to-day, 

Driving  sheep  and  crooning  softly 
Psalms  that  can  not  pass  away. 

"David  waits,"  the  prophet  answers, 

"In  a  black  notorious  den, 
In  a  cave  upon  the  border 

With  four  hundred  outlaw  men. 

"  He  Is  fair,  and  loved  of  women, 

Mighty-hearted,  born  to  sing: 
Thieving,  weeping,  erring,  praying. 

Radiant  royal  rebel-king. 

"He  will  come  with  harp  and  psalt'ry, 
Quell  his  troop  of  convict  swine. 

Quell  Lis  mad-dog  roaring  rascals, 
Witching  them  with  words  divine — 
{Continued  on  paije  641) 


Because  the  upkeep  cost  is  markedly  low. 

Because  repairs  are  few  and  far  between. 

Because  it  requires  only  a  small  and  inexpensive  garage. 

Because  the  tire  cost  is  kept  down  by  its  lightness. 

Because  the  owner  learns  to  swear  by  the  reliability  of  the  long- 
stroke  motor. 

Because  it's  a  well-behaved  car,  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

Because  it's  always  ready,  and  delightfully  easy  to  handle. 

Because  it  instantly  adapts  itself  to  a  hundred  varied  family  requirements. 

Because  it's  good  looking,  and  graceful,   and  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Because  it  "does  business"  every  day  in  the  year. 

Because  of  its  high  second-hand  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Hupmobile  has  become,  in 
fact,  and  not  merely  in  name,  The  Car  of  the  American  Family. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,   1243  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hupmobile     Characteristics 


Urtit  power  plant,  with  small-bore,  long-stroke 
motor,  3^-inch  bore  by  5J^-inch  stroke,  cylin- 
ders cast  en  bloc. 

Trouble-proof  carburetor,  permanently  adjusted, 
with  air  supply  controlled  from  dash. 

Right  hand  steer,  gear  shift  and  emergency  brake 
levers  in  center. 

Full  floating  rear  axle. 

Touring  car  or  roadster  type,  with  regular  equip- 
ment, $1050. 

With  electric  starting  and  lighting,  demountable 
rims,  oversize  tires  and  tire  carrier,  $1200. 


Six-passenger  touring  car  has  regular  equipment 
of  oversize  tires,  demountable  rims  and  tire 
carrier,  at  $1200;  with  electric  lighting  and 
starting,  $1300. 

All  prices  f .  o.  b.  Detroit. 

In  Canada,   touring  car  or  roadster,  with  regular 
equipment,   $1230;    with    electric   lighting  and 
starting,  $1380. 
Six-passenger  car,  regular  equipment,  $1480;  with 
electric  lighting  and  starting,  $1630. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Windsor,  Ont. 
Canadian  Plant,  Windsor,  Ont. 


The    car    of"   TWe    Anvericarv  Farrvily: 


Dad  Tells  This: 

"Saturday  we  were  mired-down on  thelower  road.    If  Brown 
hadn't  happened  along  with  an  Autowline  in  his  car,  and  palled 
us  out,  we'd  be  there  yet.    1  carry  an  Autowline  myself,  now." 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 

"The  Little  Steel  Rope  witnthe  Big  Pull" 

has  taken  the  bugaboo  out  of  mud,  sand,  hills,  sulky  motors — all 
road  trouble.    About  25  feet  of  K-inch  Yellow  Strand  wire  rope 
with  special  hooks  and  manila  slings  for  attaching;  light,  flex- 
ible, easily  stowed  under  a  cushion,  quickly  attached  with- 
out danger  to  paint.   All  supply  dealers.  Price,  east  of  Rocky 
Mountains,  $3.96.    Also  made  in  larger  and  heavier  size  for    Jpjg*BASLINEj 


comomercial  trucks. 

FREE    Illustrated  circular  giving  all 
needed  Autowline  informaucn. 
BRODERICK    &   BASCOM    ROPE   CO., 

823  N. Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York  Office,  76  H.  Warren  St. 
Manufacturers  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rop, 
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ENGINES 
AMD0UTF1TS 


IanK 

no  Fan 
no  toeezing 
'Trouble 


Novo  Double  Drum 
Hoi.tFig.  14120 


"Little   Giant" 
Centrifugal  Pump 
Fig.  1478 


Novo  High-Pre»sure 
Pump  Fig.  1454 


For  the  Man  Who  Cannot  Afford 
to  Let  the  Wheels  Stop  Turning 

For  the  man  who  must  have  uninterrupted 
power  at  reasonable  cost-  the  Novo  Engine  is  the 
best  answer  to  his  power  problem.  The  Novo  Engine  has 
proved  that  it  will  stand  up  under  the  hard,  gruelling  test  of  con- 
tract work.  Furthermore,  Novo  power  has  proved  itself  cheaper 
than  steam  or  electricity  in  fuel  consumption  per  horse  power 
developed  as  well  as  in  other  costs  of  operation,  in  maintenance 
and  in  capital  invested. 

longer,  to  be  adaptable  to  speed  and  load 
variations  met  with  in  rough  service. 

The  Novo  is  made  vertical  to  be 
lighter,  more  readily  portable  and  to 
occupy  less  floor  space,  and  to  enable  it 
to  be  more  easily  lubricated. 

The  Novo  hopper-cooling  system  is 
designed  in  its  peculiar  form  to  make  the 
engine  proof  against  damage  from  freez- 
ing, to  make  unnecessary  the  draining  off 
of  the  cooling  water  in  winter,  to  make 
the  engine  run  with  greater  efficiency 
and  to  prevent  overheating. 


The  light  weight  of  the  Novo  and  the 
small  space  it  occupies,  its  simplicity  and 
easy  portability  are  advantages  no  power 
user  should  overlook.  Its  frost-proo 
cooling  system,  automatic  fuel  control, 
compactness  and  power,  fit  it  for  work  of 
every  sort — make  it  truly  "The  Engine 
for  Every  Purpose.  " 

Its  adaptability  for  portable  or  sta- 
tionary uses  and  outdoor  service  is  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

The  Novo  Engine  is  built  four-cycle  to 
make    its  fuel    consumption  low,   to  last 


Let  us  send  you  "Reliable  Power,"  the  Novo  Book 

one  of  the  most  valuable  engine  books  ever  published  for  the  use 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  know  how  to  get  cheaper  and  better 
power.    Sent  free  if  requested  on  your  business  letterhead. 


Novo  Outfits 


Novo   Hnisis     Made  in    three 
I  i        non-reversible,  re- 
versible and  double  drum — and  in 

ten  sizes  From  (><>o  to  4.300  lbs. 
lifting  capacity  They  are  used 
in  bufidinu  construction,  ice  It  and - 
liny,  logging,  car  hauling,  back 
tilline.  dI  sowers  freight  handling 
""I  similar  work. 

The  Novo  Double  Drum  Hoist 
1-  the  newest  addition  to  the  Novo 
line;  equipped  with  to,  12  and  is 

Ml'  1  ngiiic.-.    See  Fig.  14120. 

Novo  Centrifugal  Pumps  — 
Madein  three  types — ciioindrivc. 


KIP 


direct-connected  and  belt-driven. 
Kor  draining  excavations  and  for 
irrigation.  Mounted  on  all  steel 
trucks,  channel-steel  or  solid  iron 
bases. 

Novo  Suction  and  Force 
Pumps  arc  made  in  numerous 
>t\le-  and  si/.es.  to  fit  all  require- 
ments, with  capacities  ot  from  300 
to  10.000  gallons  per  hour.  They 
are  used  for  farm  and  home  water- 
supply  Bystems,  tor  factories,  till- 
ing railway  tank,  and  cit\  water 
service.  Mounted  on  channel-steel 
or  cast-iron  bases,  according  to 
character  of  pump. 

Il    FMPrMT    Pn   CLARENCE  E.BEMENT. 

M    CilUlPlJL   I'll.  Secretary  and  Manage: 

302  Willow  St.  .Lansing,  Mich. 


Novo  Suction  and  Force 
Pump  Fig.  1401 


Novo  Trench  Pump 
Fig.  1457 


Novo  Reversible 
Hoisting  Rig  Fie.  1455 


'The  Engine 
for  Every 
Purpose" 


Do  you  make  Machinery 

that  is  or  may  be  nui  by  gasoline  power? 

Do  you  sell  a  completely  equipped 
cement  mixer,  saw  rig, pumping  outfit,  el  \  ' 

Then  consider  the  immense  sales  ad- 
vantage your  product  will  have  if  run 
by  a  Novo  Engine;  if  equipped  with  an 
engine  that  k  today,  operating  over 
ii(i\  of  the  best  cement  mixers  in  the 
world. 

First — The  advantage  of  an  engine 
that  has  proved  its  absolute  reliability; 
that  removes  "engine  trouble"  as  a 
factor  in  selling  your  outfit. 

Second-  figure  out  the  added  pres- 
tige that  a  combination  of  two  good 
machines  must  produce. 

Third — Realise  the   profit    to   be 

gained  from  the  advertising  that  has 
made  the  Novo  Kngine  so  well  known. 
It  gives  you  a  sales  argument  that  par- 
allels that  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
turer in  featuring  a  standardized  axle, 
carburetor  or  self-starter.  Let  us  get 
together  for  our  mutual  benefit. 


^  * 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  639) 

"  They  it  ill  ram  the  walls  of  /.inn! 

Then  will  win  us  Salem  hill, 
All  for  David,  Shepherd  David 

Singing  like  a  mountain  rill  I" 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  book  -a  splendidly  sincere  tribute. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  rhythm  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
thought. 

The  Eagle  That  Is  Forgotten 

(John  P.  Altgeld.     Born  December  30,  1847;  died 
March  12,  1902) 

By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 

Sloop  softly  .  .  .  eagle  forgotten  .  .  .  undor  the 

stone. 
Time  has  its  way  with  you  there,  and  the  clay  has 

its  own. 

"  We  have  buried  him  now,"  thought  your  foes, 

and  in  secret  rejoiced. 
They  made  a  brave  show  of  their  mourning,  their 

hatred  unvoiced. 
Fhey  had  snarled  at  you,  barked  at  you,  foamed 

at  you  day  after  day, 
Now  you  were  ended.     They  praised  you,  .  .   . 

and  laid  you  away. 

The  others  that  mourned  you  in  silence  and 
terror  and  truth, 

The  widow  bereft  of  her  crust,  and  the  boy  with- 
out youth, 

The  mocked  and  the  scorned  and  the  wounded, 
the  lame  and  the  poor 

That  should  have  remembered  forever,  .  .  . 
remember  no  more. 

Where  are  those  lovers  of  yours,  on  what  name  do 
they  call 

The  lost,  that  in  armies  wept  over  your  funeral 
pall? 

They  call  on  the  names  of  a  hundred  high-valiant 
ones, 

A  hundred  white  eagles  have  risen  the  sons  of  your 
sons, 

The  zeal  in  their  wings  is  a  zeal  that  your  dream- 
ing began. 

The  valor  that  wore  out  your  soul  in  the  servico 
of  man. 

Sleep  softly,  .  .  .  eagle  forgotten,  .   .   .  under  the 

stone. 
Time  has  its  way  with  you  there  and  the  clay 

has  its  own. 
sleep   on,    O    brave-hearted,    O    wise   man,    that 

kindled  the  flame — 
To  live  in  mankind  is  far  more  than  to  live  in  a 

name, 
To  live  in  mankind,  far,  far  more  .  .  .  than  to  live 

in  a  name. 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  love-songs 
should  avoid  John  Hall  Wheelock's  "Love 
;ind  Liberation"  (Sherman,  French  & 
Company).  As  in  his  two  earlier  books, 
Mr.  Wheelock  devotes  himself  to  a  study  of 
love,  expressing  his  passion  in  exquisite 
little  lyrics  sometimes  suggestive  of  the  best 
works  of  Arthur  Symons.  Here  are  two 
in  which  he  is  less  personal  and  intro- 
spective than  usual. 

"  Life  Burns  Us  Up  Like  Fire  " 

By  John  Hall  Wheelock 

Life  burns  us  up  like  fire, 

And  song  goes  up  in  flame, 
The  body  returns  in  ashes 

To  the  ashes  whence  it  came. 

Out  of  tilings  it  rises 

And  laughs  and  loves  and  sings; 
Backward  it  subsides 

Into  the  char  of  things. 


Yet  soars  ;i  voice  above  it — 

Love  is  holy  ;ind  Strong 
The  best   of  US  forever 

Escapes  In  Love  and  Song  I 

"As  Far  as  Heaven  from  Earth" 

By  John  Hall  V  IIEKLOCK 

As  far  as  heaven  from  earth, 

As  far  as  the  east   from  tile  wcbt, 

No  far  is  the  breast  that  loves 
From  the  beloved  breast, 

For  to  be,  loved  is  well. 

But  blessed  it  is  to  love; 
Earth  it  is  that  receives. 

Heaven  showers  it  from  above. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  fragment.  Even 
those  who  dislike  this  poet's  attitude 
toward  his  art  will  acknowledge  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  phrar.o-l  this  idea. 

To  the  Dreamers 

By  John  Hall  Wheelock 

Who  from  the  noontide  flame  of  living  flies 
To  music  and  to  poetry,  which  are 
.Moonlight   reflected  from  the  sun  of  life — 
The  beautiful,  pale  moonlight  that  makes  fair 
All  the  sad  ugliness  and  haze  of  day; 
Let  him  take  heed,  lest  in  the  sweet  illusion 
His  will  grow  weak,  and  the  cold  loveliness 
Sleeping  upon  his  forehead  make  him  mad. 


"In  Arcady,  and  Other  Poems  "  (Erskine 
Macdonald)  contains  many  interesting 
poems,  but  none  more  compelling  than  that 
which  we  quote.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Cam- 
erou  had  not  made  the  melancholy  old 
narrator  use  the  purely  literary  word 
"eerie"  in  the  sixth  stanza. 

Waiting 

By  W.  J.  Cameron 

All  the  world  is  sick  and  faint. 

And  I  am  old  and  weary. 
And  sunshine's  only  yellow  paint, 

Heigh-ho,  my  dearie! 

Yellow  paint  and  a  gilded  sham. 

And  life  is  dull  and  dreary: 
A  gnarled  old  tree  is  what  I  am. 

Heigh-ho.  my  dearie! 

The  orchard  trees  are  all  in  bloom. 

Apple,  plum,  and  cherry. 
And  I  lie  here  in  a  tiny  room 

Heigh-ho,  my  dearie! 

They  were  just  in  their  early  prime, 

When  I  was  young  and  cheery, 
But  I've  grown  old  in  a  shorter  time. 

Heigh-ho,  my  dearie! 

'Twas  fine  to  tend  them,  branch  and  root, 

With  a  wee  maid  playing  near  ye, 
Till  they  grew  and  flourished  and  came  to  fruit. 

Heigh-ho,  my  dearie! 

But  blossoms  fade,  as  they  taught  me,  too 

— A  lesson  that's  always  eerie — 
And  she  went,  but  left,  for  a  keepsake,  you. 

Heigh-ho,  my  dearie! 

Now  here  I  he — hold  tight  to  my  hand! — 

It  tells  that  I  still  am  near  ye, 
Tlio  I  wait  to  go  to  a  brighter  land, 

Heigh-ho,  my  dearie! 

Where  the  sunshine's  warm,  not  yellow  paint 

That  mocks  old  bones,  my  dearie. 
And  no  one  ever  is  sick  and  faint, 

And  old  and  hopeless  and  weary 


Do  you  hear  the  bees  in  the  orchard  hum?- 
Keep  close,  for  there's  naught  to  fear  ye- 

So  T  lie  till  the  kindly  angels  come, 
Heigh-ho,  my  dearie! 


A  STUCCO  HOUSE  AT  BROOKL1NE,  MASS. 
CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  USED 

Build  a 
Stucco  House 


You'll  enjoy  its  quiet  dignity  and  refine- 
ment—  its  unostentatious  air  of  solidiiv 
and  permanence,  and  you'll  enjoy  the 
feeling  that  time  will  only  beautify  it  and 
heighten  its  attractiveness.  If  you  see  to  it 
that  your  architect  specifies 


a 


CLINTON 
Wire  Lath" 


you  will  not  live  in  fear  of  disfiguring  cracks, 
blotches  ami  falling  plaster  due  to  the  use  of  in- 
efficient lathing  material.  The  very  fact  that  you 
have  used  genuine  CLINTON  Wire  Lath  settles 
that  question  once  and  for  all. 

Don't  let  the  indefinite  term  "Metal  Lath"  satisfy  you.  It 
means  nothing  and  permits  the  contractor  to  use  an  in- 
ferior material  after  he  has  the  contract.  See  to  it  your- 
self that  CLINTON  Wire  Lath  —  galvanized,  is  speci- 
fied. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE  CLINTON  STUCCO 
HOI'S/'.  BOOK.  It  is  just  what  you  need  if  you  are 
going  to  build,  for  it  gives  vital  facts  about  stucco  you 
should  be  familiar  with. 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company 

CLINTON,  MASS. 
First  Power  Loom  Weavers  of  Wire  Cloth  in  the  World 
Also  makers  of  "Pompeiian  Bronze"  Screen  Cloth  and  Clin- 
ton Electrically  Welded  Fabric  for  Reinforcing  Concrete. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wa  ship  on  approval  without  a  ceni 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAV  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 
HA  HAT  DIIV  "  bicycle  or  a  pair 
UV  BU  I  Dili  of  tires  ttom  anyone 
I  at  any  price  until  too  receive  our  latest 
J  art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
Ibicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
n  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

nUC   PCVT   »•  ■"   >t  will  cost  you  to 
[I V  ilC  UtH  I     write  a  postal  and  every- 
V thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
prelum  mail.    Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,    Coaster  •  Brake    rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

rMcad  CycleCo.  D<  pt.C-17-  Chicago 


Perfect  Pencil^ 


Seventeen  black  and  two 

copying  degrees,  every  de 

three  guaranteed  never  to  vary 

Supreme  among  all 

free°tW     five -cent  Pencils 

Samples     W  ,  r     223  Fifth  Ave 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co.       Newark 
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Say  "Good-bye" 
to  shingle  trouble 


Rot,  rust  and  un- 
sightliness  simply 
can 't  happen  if  you  use 
Flex-a-Tile  Asphalt 
Shingles.  You  use 
fewer  shingles  and  you 
can  lay  them  right  over 
old  roof  boa  r ds  — 
weather  and  water- 
proof, fire-resisting. 


FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  Shingles 

give  such  splendid  satisfac- 
tion because  they  are  made  to 
do  it.  We  use  a  high-quality 
wool  felt  base  and  a  rubbery, 
special  asphalt  coating.  The 
outer  finish  of  slate  or  granite 
is  compressed  under  tons  of 
pressure.  The  beautiful  nat- 
ural colors  of  these  mineral 
surfacings  are  permanent  and 
get  richer  with  age.  In  red,  garnet, 
greenish  gray,  emerald  and  brown. 

Write  for  handsome  Flex-a-Tile 
book  and  specimen  shingle*. 

THE   HEPPES  'CO. 

Mfrs.  also  of  Asphalt  Paint, 
Asphalt  Roofing  in  any  finish 
and   Utility   Wall  Board 

1002  S.  Kilbourne  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS  and  TRICYCLES 


Wheel  Chair  is  of  ton  an  invalid's  greatest 
eorafnrt.    We  offer  over  75  styles  of  in- 
valids rol  1  ing  chairs  and  tricycles  with 
latest   improvements.      Ship   di- 
re* t  from  fartorv  to  yon  and  sell 
on  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL. 
Liberal  discounts  to  all  sending  for 
Mt£E  Catalog  now. 

GORDON  MFG.  CO. 

325  Madison  Ave.        Toledo,  O. 


Send,  for 

I  TrialBottie 

"1  2o4 


4  Times  the  Strength 

of  ordinary  perfume.  Different 
from  anything  you  have  ever  UBed. 
An  exquisite  perfume  made  by  a 
new  process  that  makes  wonder- 
fully lasting  this  perfume  of  the 
rial  flowers.    An  ideal  gift. 

JTowertrops 

Perfume 


Hcwnm 


.^3r 


K    odors.       Lily    of    the    Valley, 
\  ioli  i ,    K<  ipple.    Lilac, 

etc     Money  hack   it    not    pleased. 
$1.00  an  Ounce  -  at  Dealers  or  Mail 

Si  ii'i  «  in  i  h  looey  order. 

p. ml  Rieger,  134  First  St. 
San  t  r  .in. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


Bend  »oc  silver  or  itamp 
i  rial  bottle  of  any  odor. 


"BILL"   WHITE'S  START 

A  T  least  one  person  thinks  William 
**•  Allen  White,  the  well-known  Kansas 
institution,  acted  wisely  when  he  defeated 
himself  recently  for  the  Progressive  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  by  raking  up  his  general 
shortcomings  and  political  cussedness  in  an 
editorial  in  his  paper,  the  Emporia  Go: 
When  the  old  janitor  who  looks  after  the 
Kansas  City  Star  building  and  lias  watched 
"  Willyum's"  career  ever  since  he  was  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Missouri  paper  read  the 
self-denunciation  in  The  Gazette,  he  re- 
marked that  "White  just  naturally  ain't 
the  man  for  the  job  of  Governor."  But  of 
course  that  does  not  indicate  a  poor 
opinion  of  White.  His  old  friend  merely 
thinks  the  editor-novelist  better  fitted  to 
run  a  countrj'  paper  and  write  fiction  than 
to  govern  a  State.  In  an  interview  printed 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  the  janitor 
tells  how  White  broke  into  city  newspaper 
work  and  how  his  famous  editorial,  "What's 
the  Matter  with  Kansas?"  was  saved  from 
the  waste-basket  by  Mrs.  White  after  her 
husband  had  thrown  it  away  because  he 
thought  it  was  not  worth  using.  As 
we  read: 

"When  they  began  to  talk  about  this 
IVllow  White  for  Governor,  I  knew  he 
wouldn't  do.  You  see  I  know  WThite. 
White  worked  here  years  ago.  He  came 
here  to  get  metropolitan  experience,  or 
whatever  they  call  it,  so  he  could  be  a  big 
editor  on  a  little  daily  newspaper.  The 
city  editor  gave  him  a  job,  because  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star  they  always  give  a  job  to  a 
fellow  who  wants  metropolitan  experience. 

"How  do  I  know  White  wouldn't  make 
good  as  Governor?  Just  listen  to  this  story 
and  think  for  yourselves  if  this  sounds  like 
governorship  material.  When  White  first 
came  on  the  job  they  put  him  on  the 
undertaker  run  and  gave  him  all  the  little 
assignments.  One  night  there  was  a  mur- 
der. Double  murder,  I  believe  it  was.  The 
city  editor,  Charlie  O'Brien,  looked  all  over 
the  room  for  some  one  to  send  out  on  the 
story.  He  couldn't  see  anybody  but  White. 
White  was  sent  out  on  the  story.  I  heard 
the  city  editor  order  him  out  myself.  I 
heard  the  city  editor  myself  tell  White  to 
get  to  the  fellow  that  did  the  killing  and 
ask  him  why  he  did  it.  I  heard  him  tell 
White  to  find  out  if  there  was  a  woman  in 
the  case,  or  if  he  did  the  killing  for  money, 
or  why  he  did  it. 

"It  soon  came  edition  time,  and  White 
hadn't  called  up  on  the  assignment.  The 
city  editor  was  getting  desperate.  After  a 
while  the  telephone-hell  rang  and  the  city 

editor  answered    the  telephone.     I   could 

tell  from  the  way  the  city  editor  looked  he 
was  talking  to  White.  Pretty  soon  I  saw 
the  city  editor  tell  White  to  come  into  the 
office  and  saw  the  city  editor  hang  up  the 
receiver.  And  this  is  what  White  had  told 
the  editor.  'Ml*.  O'Brien,'  he  said,  'this 
is  White.  I  can't  see  the  man  who  did  t  lie 
killing.  He  is  up-stairs  in  a  room  with  a 
couple  of  policemen,  and  I  have  sent  up  my 


card  to  him  four  times  and  he  won't    a  i 
me. 

"But  how  did  White  become  famous?" 
the  old  man  was  asked. 

"It  was  his  wife,"  said  the  old  man. 
"She  made  him  what  he  is  to-day." 

According  to  the  old  man,  White  did 
two  notorious  things.  One  was  when  he 
wrote  a  story  about  hogs,  and  the  other 
was  when  he  got  married.  The  hog  story 
comes  first  historically.  White  was  still 
working  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  altho  the 
city  editor  didn't  .think  much  of  him,  and 
the  janitor  thought  less.  One  after- 
noon the  city  editor  took  WThite  into  his 
confidence. 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  the  news  nose." 
said  the  city  editor.  "You  are  on  the 
ragged  edge  all  the  time.  You  will  have  to 
get  to  work  or  get  fired.  I  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  get  in  the  game  and  get  in  it 
in  a  hurry.  This  afternoon  I  am  going  to 
send  you  out  on  a  feature  story  for  to- 
morrow. Go  down  to  Union  Stock  Yards 
and  get  a  story,  (let  any  kind  of  a  story. 
Get  something  the  people  want  to  read. 
You're  from  Kansas,  (iet  something  your 
friends  back  in  Kansas  want  to  read." 

White  went  to  the  stock-yards  and  there 
nosed  around  among  the  men  selling  hogs. 
He  figured  that  the  middleman  was  making 
good  money.  He  figured  that  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  were  not  getting  as  much 
out  of  the  hog  as  the  commission  man. 
He  returned  to  the  office  and  wrote  a  story 
about  what  he  had  seen.  A  copy-reader 
wrote  as  a  head,  "Millions  in  Hogs."  The 
city  editor  didn't  think  much  of  the  story, 
but  news  was  scarce,  so  he  ran  it  in  for 
"filler." 

The  next  day  the  circulation  department 
got  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  a  farm- 
ers' alliance  in  Douglas  County,  Kansas, 
for  twenty-five  copies  of  the  paper.  The 
day  following  orders  came  from  other  part  - 
of  Kansas.  For  weeks  the  orders  came  in 
for  copies  of  the  paper  with  the  story 
"Millions  in  Hogs."  So  popular  was  the 
story  that  the  weekly  editor  ran  the  story 
again  in  the  weekly.  The  presses  had  to 
work  overtime  to  print  enough  papers  to 
fill  the  demand.  In  the  meantime  the 
circulation  manager  went  to  the  editor  and 
told  him  of  the  demand  for  the  story.  It 
seemed  that  the  story  was  written  at  a 
propitious  time  when  fanners  were  talking 
about    (he  middleman's  profits. 

The  managing  editor  asked  the  city 
editor  about  it.  The  city  editor  thought 
a  minute  or  two  and  then  remembered 
the  author.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "That 
young  fellow  wrote  it;  Will  White." 

"Give  him  a  raise,"  said  the  managing 
editor. 

White  was  married  and  became  the 
editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette  and  the  most 
important  man  in  his  town.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  became  the  most  important 
man  in  his  State,  and.  according  to  the 
janitor,  his  wife  was  responsible. 

One  afternoon,  according  to  the  janitor, 
White  was  getting  out  copy  for  his  next 
day's  issue  of  the  Emporia  Gazette.  He 
wrote  a  lengthy  editorial  dealing  with  con- 
ditions in  Kansas.  He  was  diagnosing  the 
discontent  of  the  farmers  and  others  in  the 
Stale.  His  opinions  at  that  time  doubtless 
would  not  coincide  with  his  opinions  of  the 
present  time.  They  did  coincide  with  the 
opinions    of    the    Republican    party    of 

{Continued  on  page  64  l) 
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Standard 

Jx>v  Accuracy 

1  he  tools  that  are  accepted  as  standard     ^ 
by  most  of  the  large  plants  of  the  country 
must  first  of  all  be  reliably  accurate— not  the 
first  time  only — but  always. 

Whetheryou  are  a  factory  owner,  superintendent, 
manager,  or  mechanic,  you  should  know  that  most 
plants  trust  their  reputations  for  accuracy  to 

Jytarrett  ^bols 

tyke  Standard 
Instruments  of  {Precision 

For  every  kind  of  work  in  the  machine  shop,  laying  our,  measuring, 
and  inspecting,  there  is  a  Starrett  Tool  just  suited. 

There  are  other  Starrett  Tools  for  carpenters,  engineers,   draftsmen, 
chauffeurs,  and  for  the  man  at  home. 

Every  Starrett  Tool  is  made  to  be  absolutely  reliable  and  to  permit  the 
mostrapid,  efficientworkconsistentvvithperfection.  The  line  includes: 


Rules 

Combination  Sets 

Surface  Gages 

Squares 

Micrometers 

Calipers 

Levels 

Cabinet  Scrapers 

Dividers 

Steel  Tapes 

Hack  Saws 

Scribers 

Our  big,  new  320-page  catalog  No.  20  S.C.    describes  over 
2100  styles  and  sizes    and  will    be    sent   free   on    request. 

Starrett  Tools  are  sold  at  all  good  hardware  stores 

42-307 

9ne  L.S.  Starrett  Co. 

"ifke^WdvWs  (greatest Soolmakers 
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You  Don?t  Have  to  Buy 
High  Priced  Coal ! ! 

Even    if    you    own    buildings   in   cities 
where  a  rigid  smoke  ordinance  is  enforced  a  Kewanee 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler  will  allow  you  to  burn  tbe  cheapest 
of  soft  coal  because  it  will  burn  it  smokelessly. 

Smoke   is   good    fuel  which    has    been 

only  partially  burned.   So,  whether  your  city  has  a 
smoke  ordinance  or  not,  it  means  money  in  your  pocket  to 

eliminate  smoke. 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 

will  make  no  smoke  even 
when  burning  the  cheapest  of  soft 
coals.  That  fact  is  conclusively  proven  in 
the  many  installations  in  cities  where 
smoke  ordinances  are  rig'idly  enforced. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  proven 

that  Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 
are  as  high  as  75  per  cent  efficient  when 
burning"  soft  coal.  By  that  we  mean  they 
will  utilize,  for  steam  making,  75  per  cent 
of  the  heat  in  coal;  while  60  per  cent  is 
a  high  average  for  ordinary  straight 
draft  boilers. 

That    is    another    saving    a 

Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler 
will  make  for  you. 


. 


S.    E.    Corner  Park  Ave.   and  66th 
Street,    New     York.      Fullerton    & 

Weaver  Realty  Co. ,  Owners. 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 
and  Kewanee  Water  Heating  Gar- 
bage Burner  Installed. 


Kewanee  Boiler  Cpmpany 

Kewanee,  Illinois 


Steel  Power  and  Heating 
Koilers,  Radiators,  Tanks 
and     Garbage     Burners. 


Branches:  Chicago,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,       Salt   Lake    City. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

Mill  calendar  ..f  pan  bred  ponltrj  tor  1914,  large, 
man)  pagei  .<f  ponltrj  tacts,  different  breed*  En 
natural  micro,  70  varieties  Illustrated  and  described, 
[neuhaton  and  hroodero    low  p  andepsi 

f'-r    l,:it-  l.ii,.:         A  I       u     Ll     Uj  ;ill  poUltT] 

Sand  10c  f..r  ibis  n<  U  ■ 

B.  ii  «  ,ki  ii  ii  k.  Box  A,  Rheemi,  Ha. 


PRICE  75 


II,    M 

Vi-,.„t>  Wauled 


."OltrtMi?"  WITHOUT  BEINt; 
kaTllUlNE.    OVERHEARD 

W.in'iei  1  nl    w  tn-|Mi  in-    telephone    mouth- 
piece enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 

being   <i\erlieunl         Bold    secret  COHVeTOSV- 

i  li  ,ii     Bvei  \  advantage   of   :.   booth  feelc 
phone — Sent  postpaid  lor  <mk    ".f»  oenti 

— Money    buck    if  nol  in.. re  th:m    pleased. 

(Jet  Information  othei  quick  gelline  lines. 
ASSOCIATED  MFKS,  CO.  OF  ILL. 
1127—123  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago.  111. 


pAINT   made   of   Dutch    Boy  White 

Lead     and    Dutch    Boy    linseed   oil 

makes  a   guaranteed  pure  basis  for  any 

color  of  paint.  It  protects,  beautifies,  lasts. 

Send  for  Paint  Adviser  No.  S4,  telling  of  best  wear- 
ing and  best  looking  paint;  how  to  estimate  possible 
cost.  etc. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
.\.  i  Vork       Boston      Cincinnati      Cleveland       Buffalo      Chicago 
San  I  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Broa.  Co..  Phil 

St.  Loud  (National  Lead  .v  oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

<    iitiiiuni  from  page  642 

Kansas,    and    Whit*'    was    a    Republican. 

i  After  writing  the  editorial  he  didn't   like 

it  and  threw  it  in  the  waste-basket.     The 

next  day  he  went  to  a  Republican  meeting 

at  ( tottonwood  Falls. 

Sometimes  in  a  city  jnst  big  enough  to 
support  a  daily  newspaper  or  two  tin- 
stall'  is  small  and  there  is  difficulty  in  get- 
ting up  sufficient  copy  on  dull  days.  The 
day  White  went  to  Cottonwood  Falls  was 
a  dull  day.  Mrs.  White  took  the  reins  as 
editor  of  Tht  Gazette  when  her  husband  was 
out  of  town  and  found  the  paper  hard  to 
till.  The  foreman  of  the  composing-room 
j  told  her  there  was  not  enough  "filler"  to  Mil 
the  editorial  page.  She  seized  the  scissors 
to  clip  some  "filler."  Then  she  thought  of 
the  editorial  she  had  seen  her  husband 
throw  in  the  waste-basket  the  night  before. 
The  janitor  had  not  emptied  the  basket,  so 
she  turned  it  upside  down  and  there  found 
the  discarded  editorial. 

Mrs.  White  scanned  the  editorial  to  get 
its  general  meaning  and  then  gave  it  the 
head-line.  "What's  the  Matter  with  Kan- 
sas?" which  was  destined  tt>  become  the 
most  widely  quoted  newspaper  caption 
ever  written.  The  piece  was  widely  read 
and  copied  throughout  the  country,  ami 
when  White  returned  from  Cottonwood 
Falls  he  was  famous. 


"CHIEF"  SAM  AND  THE  NEGRO 
" EXODUS " 

CHIEF"  ALFRED  C.  SAMJS  back- 
to-Africa  movement  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  negroes  may  be  a  Quixotic 
scheme,  but  it  seems  that  nobody  has  been 
able  to  find  anything  questionable  about 
the  leader's  business  transactions  with  his 
enthusiastic  followers.  When  Sam's  plan 
was  first  announced,  it  was  not  taken  seri- 
ously by  white  people;  the  '•chief"  was 
regarded  as  either  a  badly  deluded  religious 
Fanatic  or  a  daring  schemer  who  expected 
to  take  a  large  number  of  American  negroes 
to  Africa  and  exploit  them  to  till  his  own 
pockets.  The  British  Consul-General,  Sir 
Courtney  Bennett,  recently  investigated 
Sam  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  migra- 
tion, and  it  seems  that  the  only  charge 
he  could  make  was  that  the  "Moses"  of 
the  movement  was  not  a  tribal  chief,  but 
an  American-born  negro.  Sir  Courtney 
warns  the  negroes  that  there  is  no  place  in 
tin  (iold  Coast  for  them  to  colonize.  And 
other  efforts  ha\e  been  made  to  halt  them, 
but  they  seem  to  trust  Sam.  His  busine-s 
dealings  are  said  to  We  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  his  followers,   who  have  backed  up 

their  enthusiasm  with  money  enough  to 
pay  their  wa\  to  Africa.  A  New  York 
World  reporter  talked  with  "Chief"  Sam 
and  Dr.  P.  J.  Dorman,  of  Oklahoma,  in 
the  cabin  of  the  old  Munsofl  liner  Curityha, 
recently  purchased  by  the  negroes  for 
$69,000  and  undergoing  repairs  in  the  Erie 
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Basin,  Brooklyn,  before  Bailing  on  the  first 
trip,  and  got  from  them  the  story  of  their 
plans.    Says  The  World: 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  farming 
communities,  in  churches,  sohoolhouses, 
and  barns,  and  in  the  open  air,  at  which  the 
Bible  has  been  read,  sermons  have  been 
preached,  prayers  said,  and  hymns  sung 
amid  tremendous  enthusiasm.  A  large 
amount  of  money  has  been  raised  and 
turned  over  to  "Chief"  Sam,  and  the  Akim 
Trading  Company,  Limited,  of  which  he  is 
the  organizer.  The  ship  which  has  been 
bought  awaits  repairs  before  sailing.  At 
Galveston,  Tex.,  where  the  ship  is  to  stop 
on  the  way,  there  is  a  camp  of  colored 
people  who  have  sold  their  all  to  embark 
for  this  "promised  land."  The  negroes 
call  it  the  "Exodus,"  and  speak  of  their 
"Moses." 

The  movement  has  reached  the  ears  of 
the  British  Government,  to  which  the 
CI  old  Coast  colony  belongs,  and  with  a  view 
of  saving  people,  possibly  deluded,  from  the 
shipwreck  of  then*  lives,  and  to  save  the 
Gold  Coast  colony  from  the  surprize  of  a 
ship-load  of  American  unacclimated  ne- 
groes, has  started  an  investigation. 

The  United  States  District  Attorney  in 
New  York,  District  Attorney  Whitman  of 
New  York,  and  the  Post-office  Department 
have  been  investigating.  "Chief"  Sam 
holds  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  assuring 
those  who  have  already  arrived  and  gone 
abroad  the  ship  that  all  will  be  well  and 
that  they  will  surely  reach  the  promised 
land. 

New  York  negro  newspapers  also  have 
investigated  and  several  persons  have 
spoken  with  authority  upon  the  country 
to  which  Chief  Sam  is  to  take  his  colony. 

Duse  Mohanied,  editor  of  The  African 
Times  and  Orient  Review,  of  London,  says 
he  is  familiar  with  the  Gold  Coast  and 
that  all  lands  in  that  colony  are  tribal  lands 
and  can  not  be  sold  or  given  away. 

"Chief"  Sam  retorts  that  he  has  not 
offered  the  emigrants  farms,  but  that  they 
are  to  be  adopted  into  his  tribe  and  are  to 
share  all  privileges  of  the  tribal  lands— the 
development  of  the  forests,  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  tropical 
fruit-raising — with  all  other  members  of 
the  tribe.  Mohamed  says  the  country  is 
covered  with  dense  forests  and  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and  labor  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  it.  "It  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous thing,"  he  added,  "if  these  poor 
people  were  induced  to  go  out  to  Africa  and 
find  themselves  stranded." 

J.  Edmestone  Barnes,  formerly  Liberian 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  says  that  Liberia 
is  the  only  place  on  the  Black  Continent 
where  American  negroes  can  settle. 

To  all  of  which  the  negro  men  and  women 
aboard  the  Curityba  in  Brooklyn  pay  not 
the  least  heed,  but,  fast  in  their  faith  in 
"Chief"  Sam,  spend  their  days  praying 
for  the  success  of  the  movement,  singing 
hymns  and,  on  Thursdays,  fasting  and 
praying  for  those  waiting  in  the  camps  at 
Galveston  and  Wellettke,  Oklahoma,  for 
the  starting  of  the  "Exodus."  The  men's 
smoking-room  of  the  stanch  old  steamer 
has  been  converted  into  a  chapel  and  here 
the  women  pray,  getting  up  at  three  in  the 
morning  for  a  prebreakfast  prayer  and 
communion  with  God. 

(Continued  on  page  017) 


Anastigmat  Advantage 

At  No  Sacrifice  of 

Kodak  Simplicity 

Superior  speed  is  the  real  advantage  offered  by  the 
modern  anastigmat  to  the  hand  camerist.  While  high 
speed  is  necessary  in  arresting  extremely  rapid  motion 
(as  shown  in  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter  work),  the  appeal 
to  the  average  amateur  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  him 
to  make  slow  snap  shots  on  days  that  are  too  dark  for 
such  work  with  the  ordinary  lens;  to  shorten  his  indoor 
exposures,  and  to  make  snap  shots  on  bright  days,  with 
a  simple  shutter,  in  from  1-200  to  1-250  of  a  second. 

There  is  also  an  improvement  in  sharpness  that  be- 
comes especially  apparent  when  enlargements  are  to  be 
made.  In  the  very  small  sizes — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak — it  is  not  so  much  for  a  gain  in  speed, 
as  for  increased  sharpness  that  such  lenses  are  used, 
because  the  pictures  are  so  often  enlarged. 

Kodaks  in  nearly  all  sizes  are  now  furnished  with  the 
finest  anastigmat  lenses,  at  prices  no  higher  than  prevailed 
but  a  few  years  ago,  for  cameras  for  the  same  size  pictures, 
when  fitted  with  ordinary  lenses. 

The  Kodak  advantages  lie,  not  only  in  their  simplicity, 
superior  workmanship  and  absolute  reliability,  but  in  the 
fact,  that  Kodak  films  that  fit  are  on  sale  the  world  over. 

Kodaks  with  Anastigmat  Equipments. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  pictures  1%  x  2x/2,  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 

Shutter  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  speed /".8,  ...     $12.00 

Do.,  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  speed/".6.9,         ...       22.50 

No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  pictures  2l/2  x  A% ,  Compound 
Shutter,  speed  Tyi=o  second,  with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, 
speed /.6.3,      " 37.00 

No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  Special,  pictures  2^x4^, 
Compound  Shutter,  speed  150  second,  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens/.6.3,         -        - 46.00 

No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  pictures  7>%  x  £% ,  Compound 
Shutter,  speed  j^  second,  with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, 
speed /.6.3, 39.00 

No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  Special,  pictures  3%  *  4K\ 
Compound  Shutter,  speed  2I0  second,  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens,  speed  ./.6.3, 48.00 

No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  pictures  3%  x  5^4,  Compound 
Shutter,  speed  uJ-q  second,  with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, 
speed /.6.3,       " 48.00 

No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  Special,  pictures  Z%  x  SlA 
Compound  Shutter,  speed  ^J^  second,  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens,  speed  /.6. 3, 60.00 

Prices  on  other  anastigmat  equipments  on  application. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,   The  Kodak  City. 
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Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

In  17  shades — with  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  in- 
expensive soft  woods  may  be  finished  so  they 
are  as  beautiful  and   artistic  as  hard  wood. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

A  complete  finish  and  polish  for  all  woodwork,  floors  and 
furniture — including  pianos.  Easy  to  use  and  perfect  in 
results.  Can  be  successfully  applied  over  all  finishes, 
im  parting   a  velvety  protecting   finish  of   lasting   beauty. 

1   Ask    Your    Dealer 


Present    ThJa  Coupon    to  Your   Hardware  or    Paint  Dealer 

45c Ualue  FKEE- 


45c 


To  Hardware,  Paint  or  Drug  Dealer: 
i-urnish  the  bearer,  free  of  all  expense,  with 
1 — 25c  Instruction  Book 
1 — 10c  Bottle  Johnson's  Wood  Dye 
1 — 10c  Can  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

S.  C  JOHNSON  «fe  SON,  Koclne,  lA/ls*. 

IMuM  he  prrsentrci  by  an  pdult)  L.D.J* 


for  trial  packages  and  FREE  Instruction 
Book — "The  Proper  Treatment  for 
Floors,     Woodwork     and     Furniture. " 

S.  C.  Johnson    &   Son,    Racine,  Wis. 

"  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  f>4.r>) 

A  bright,  light-skinned  little  negro  maid, 
Miss  Lucile  Garrett,  of  Oklahoma,  twelve 
years  old,  is  the  youngest  person  aboard, 
and  she  will  christen  the  ship  when  it  gets 
to  (Jalveston,  with  a  bottle  of  water  from 
the  springs  of  the  Gold  Coast  country. 

"Chief"  Sam  himself  is  a  mystery  %o 
those  who  have  been  investigating  him 
without  finding  anything  upon  which  to 
base  an  action   that  might  give  pause  to 

I  he  movement. 

Sitting  in  his  cabin  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  colony  about  him,  with  open 
Bible  turned  to  the  exodus  of  the  Jews 
from  Egypt,  he  received  The  World  re- 
reporter.  He,  possibly,  is  forty  years  old, 
but  looks  younger.  His  face  is  round  and 
pleasant,  his  voice  low  and  well  modulated. 

"I  don't  want  any  mystery  left  about 
me,"  he  said.  "I  was  born  at  Appasu, 
Gold  Coast,  West  Africa,  the  son  of  James 
k.  Sam.  My  grandfather  was  Chief  of 
( )bosse  and  Appasu,  West  Akim.  I  was  the 
eldest  son  and  was  sent  to  the  German 
Mission  Seminary  at  Barsel.  At  the  death 
of  my  grandfather  my  uncle,  Kwawin,  was 
made  Chief.  On  his  death  I  ascended  the 
throne.  I  was  full  of  this  idea  of  bringing 
back  to  the  fatherland  all  our  wandering 
black  brothers  in  America,  and  so,  after  the 
ceremony  of  becoming  Chief,  I  made  my 
cousin  Regent  of  the  Akim  tribe  and  came 
away  to  America,  where  Prof.  J.  P.  Liddell 
and  Dr.  Dorman,  of  Mantee,  Oklahoma, 
had  been  urging  me  to  come  and  tell  our 
brothers  here  about  the  fatherland. 

"This  movement  for  a  migration  back 
to  Africa,  whence  they  had  been  taken  by 
force  years  ago  and  brought  here  without 
their  consent,  has  been  inherent  in  the 
negro  race  in  America  for  generations. 
There  have  been  many  attempts.  Take 
the  Liberian  emigration,  for  instance.  Tell- 
ing my  cousin,  Asai  Kwami,  that  when  1 
came  back  it  would  be  with  a  ship-load  of 
these  people,  with  a  trading  company  or- 
ganized and  with  money  back  of  us  to  con- 
tinue the  immigration,  I  went  to  South- 
ampton, December  31,  1912,  and  landed  in 
Boston,  February  8,  1913.  I  prepared  my 
papers  and  left  for  the  West,  and  on  May 

II  last  reached  Oklahoma. 

"The  story  of  the  organization  of  the 
clubs  among  the  colored  people  of  the  West 
— each  colored  man  paying  $25,  with  a 
guaranty  of  a  chance  to  sail  in  the  ship  we 
were  to  buy — he  paying  for  his  food,  his 
share  of  the  coal,  and  the  incidental  little 
expenses  of  the  crew — is  well  known. 
Everywhere  tremendous  excitement  was 
aroused.  The  meetings  all  had  a  religious 
trend.  I  am  a  Christian  myself,  tho  not 
all  my  people  are.  The  'Back  Home' 
movement  has  for  its  goal  not  only  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Gold  Coast,  but  the 
( 'hristianizing  of  all  those  who  do  not  love 
the  Lord. 

"Many  and  many  a  time  such  great 
crowds  gathered  in  churches  that  we  had 
to  go  out  under  the  sky  to  hold  the  meet- 
ings. All  money  was  raised  by  personal 
solicitation  by  local  treasurers  and  turned 
over  to  me.  Everything  was  done  above 
board  and  honorably.  The  Post-office  De- 
partment and  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  in  New  York  have  been  unable 
to  find  anything  wrong,  because  there  was 
nothing  wrong.  Every  dollar  of  stock  is 
held  by  colored  people,  and  it's  a  colored- 


man  and  colored-woman  movement.  I 
bought  the  ship  and  paid  $()9,()()0  cash  for 
it.     There  isn't  a  mortgage  on  it. 

"The  women  of  our  race  in  t  hose  Western 
States  have  been  very  deeply  and  spiri- 
tually moved  over  it.  They  have  organized 
a  federation  of  women's  clubs  primarily  to 
pray  for  the  success  of  I  be  movement  and  to 
raise  money,  too.  Sister  Charlotte  C.  Hall, 
of  Hoardsville,  Oklahoma,  is  the  president 
of  the  federated  clubs;  Sister  Lewis  is  the 
corresponding  secretary.  Mrs.  P.  W.  Gar- 
rett, who  also  is  aboard  here,  is  president  of 
the  Clearwater,  Oklahoma,  club,  and  Sister 
Ophelia  Stewart  is  president  of  the  women's 
club  of  Kansas  City.  They  are  all  going 
with  us  to  Africa  to  found  homes. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  country  we  are  going 
to.  It  was  my  childhood  home  and  the 
land  of  my  young  manhood.  It  is  rich  in 
rubber,  lumber,  grazing,  tropical  fruits, 
corn,  cattle,  and  many  other  things  which 
American  negroes  know  how  to  cultivate. 
The  cocoa-bean  is  perhaps  the  most  easily 
raised  and  the  most  profitable.  We  are  to 
locate  so  far  inland — over  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles— that  there  is  no  danger 
from  malarial  fever  and  other  sickness. 

"We  have  our  schools  and  our  native 
courts,  and  the  law  is  administered  by  the 
chiefs,  the  subchiefs,  and  the  elders  of  the 
tribes.  The  colony  is  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  native  resident 
agent.  The  vessel  we  have  bought  has  a 
Boston  crew  of  colored  men,  with  four 
white  officers  and  four  white  engineers. 
There  are  about  thirty-one  aboard  now  in 
all,  but  when  we  reach  Galveston  we  shall 
take  on  more  and  then  sail  for  Africa. 

"After  we  land  the  boat  will  continue  to 
make  trips  between  the  Gold  Coast  and 
New  York,  bringing  African  merchandise 
here  and  carrying  back  negroes  who  want 
to  get  to  the  fatherland.  I  have  myself 
sixty-one  square  miles  of  land,  besides  the 
tribal  lands  of  my  people. 

"A.  E.  Smith,  our  white  agent  here  in 
New  York,  has  received  letters  from  Africa, 
one  of  which,  from  James  Alfred  Dawson, 
of  No.  18  Princess  Street,  Quittah,  Gold 
Coast  Colony,  Eastern  Province,  perhaps 
explains  the  reason  of  the  opposition  of  the 
British  Government  to  our  plan  to  take 
over  American  colored  people  and  establish 
a  trading  line  with  America.  It  appears 
that  the  English,  who  now  control  the 
trading,  do  not  want  it  diverted  from  Lon- 
don to  America,  and  therein  lies  the  chief 
part  of  their  opposition.  Also,  perhaps, 
they  fear  that  American  colored  people  will 
bring  in  ideas  that  will  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  colony;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  our  American  negroes  will  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  make  it 
prosperous." 

No  drinking,  smoking,  tobacco-chewing, 
or  swearing  is  permitted  on  board  the  Curi- 
tyba,  and  none  of  the  negroes  is  allowed  to 
eat  pork.     To  conclude: 

Consul-General  Sir  Courtenay  Bennett 
says  that  Sam  admitted  to  him  that  he 
was  not  a  Chief.  Sam  explains  this  by 
saying  that  under  tribal  law  he  is  not  a 
Chief  while  his  cousin  holds  the  regency, 
but  the  minute  he  goes  back  to  the  Gold 
Coast  he  becomes  Chief  again.  He  says 
that  Sir  Courtenay  didn't  wait  for  him  to 
explain  this  part  of  it. 

J.  Edmestone  Barnes,  formerly  Liberian 
(Continued  on  page  <V49) 


Tooth  PowdeH  Peroxide    Calox 

Calox  when  moist  forms  per- 
oxide. Therefore  no  need  to  use 
both  powder  and  mouth  wash  as 
Calox  serves  both  purposes.  It 
cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth  while 
the  peroxide  formed  destroys  de- 
cay germs  and  takes  the  place  of 
an  antiseptic  mouth  wash. 

Sample  and  Booklet 
free  on  request. 

All  Druggists,  25c. 

Ask  for  the 
Calox  Tooth  Brush,  jj  cents. 
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WHY  DID  IT  SELL  QUICK? 

Build  your  house  so^k 
other  people  want  it.  ' 
You  can  do  it  at  no 
greater  cost  if  your  plan 
is  right.  We  can  show 
you  first  —  accept  this 
BIG  $1  OFFER 

KEITH'S 

PLAN  BOOK 

''Keith's  1610,  Bnilt  in  Fall,  1913    lOO  Artistic  Homes 

and  6  numbers  of  Keith's  8o-page  monthly  Magazine 
on  Home  Building  (established  14  years),  and  recog- 
nized a  leading  authority.  Each  issue  contains  8  House 
Plans  by  leading  architects.  Many  beautifully  illu- 
strated articles  on  building  and  interior  decoration. 
Practical  articles  on  construction  and  materials.  Sub- 
scription, I2.00  a  year.  News-stands. 
••KEITH'S"  Mill  Help  You  "DO  IT  RIGHT!" 
■— M,  L  KEITH,  565  McKnight  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..- 


I»ESTLlGff 


nnn  styles — carry  a  brilliant  illumination 
L.\j\J  into  homes  that  have  had  to  struggle 
along  on  oil,  gas  or  candles.  Brighter  than 
acetylene  or  electricity  and  costs  only  two 
cents  a  week.  Agents  write  to-day. 
[IB  BKST  LIGHT  C( 
93  East  5tli  Ml..  Canton,  O. 


LITE 

BED    LAMP 


GREEN 
GLASS 


Can    Be   Attached 
To  Any  Bed 

Like  all  "Emera- 
lite"  Lamps  (with 
the  emerald  green 
glass  shade  and 
white  glass  lining) 
this  lamp  affords  the 
maximum  of  read- 
ing comfort  and  can 
he  attached  by  felt- 
lined  clamp  and  de- 
tachable key  to  any 
brass  bed  post,  ver- 
tical or  horizontal, 
round  or  square, 
from  \\n.  to 2^ in. 
diameter.  Will  not 
mar  bed's  finish. 
Also  made  with  felt- 
ed vise-jaw  clamp 
to  fit  wooden  bed- 
steads. The  light  is 

soft  and  restful  andean  be  placed  just  where  you  want  it. 
This  is  the  ideal  fixture  for  hotels,  hospitals  or  homes.    No  ud- 

Rightly  screws,  no  protruding  corners.   Neat,  efficient,  practical, 

convenient.   Can  be  used  with  electric  Tungsten  or  Carbon  light. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.      Write  for  our  booklet  telling 

all  about  tins  bed  lamp  and  the  other  30  handsome  styles. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN&CO  36  Warren  St.,  New  York 


BEKINDTOYOUREYES 
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Keep  HomeTools  Sharp 

"/)////  tools  make  sharp  tongues;  but  sharp  edges  cut  out  profanity1* — Pike  Philosophy 

HOW  foolish  it  is  — when  you  stop  to  think  of  it — to  en- 
dure the  annoyance  of  dull  knives  and  tools.  A  dull 
edge  dulls  Good  Nature.  It  makes  easy  work  hard.  A  sharp 
edge  cutseven  hard  work  in  half.   And  sharpening  is  easy — if 

you  have  the  right  stone.  It's/////  to 
see  how  quickly  a  Pike  Sharpening 
Stone  puts  a  dandy,  keen  edge  on  a  knife  or  tool. 
ft^T         l.h^J*iniZ  Don't  keep  your  home  m    the   Dark    Ages  of 


Do  Your  Own  Grinding 

It's  cheaper. 
I  )on't  wait  for 

the  "grinder 
man"     to 
sharpen   scis- 
sors, kitchen 
knives    and 
home    tools. 
He's  expen- 
sive—  and   may  spoil  the 
temper  of    the  steel  be- 
sides.    That  spoils  your 
temper.   No  "know  how" 
needed  with  this 

Pike  Peerless 

Tool  Grinder 

With  the  patented  Bevel  Guide,  a  boy 
can  grind  as  true  as  an  expert. 

It  makes  old  hatchets,  hoes,  chisels. 
scythes,  axes,  scissors,  etc.,  as  keen  and 
oood  as  new — and  does  it  in  a  hurry. 

Manual  training  schools  all  over  the 
country  insist  on  Pike  Peerless  Grinders 
— they  are  the  standard.  Machine-cut 
spur  gears — case-hardened  pinions — ma- 
chine-finished casings,  oil-tight,  dirt-and- 
dust-proof. 

Pike  Peerless  Junior,  $5—  Senior,  $7. 
Guaranteed  joreier  against  all  mechan- 
ual  dejects.  No  others  so  dependable 
and  obliging.  Other  Pike  Grinders  from 
$3  up.  "Pick  a  Pike.'1  Sold  by  good 
hardware  and  tool  stores  everywhere.  Send 
for  booklet  "A  Sharp  Edge  in  a  Hurry." 


Xo  more  oj  this 


Make  Your  Razor  Behave 

It  will  treat 
you  right  it  vou 
treat  it  right. 
S  t  ro  ppi  n  g 
alone  won't 
do.  The  bar- 
berAowfjeach 
razor  a  little 
bit  every  day. 
Do  that  with 
your  razor. 
You  can  hone 
as  well  as  the  barber  does  if  you  have  a 

Pike  Strop-Hone 

For  Safety  and  Ordinary\Razors 

A  regular  stone  hone  on  one  side--  a  hue, 
quick-acting  strop  on  the  other.  The  hone 
is  used  dry—  no  time  lost  in  mussy  wetting 
up.  Four  strokes  for  far// shave  take  hardl) 
a  second.  And  this  honing  makes  less 
stropping  necessary.  So  it  means  less  time 
for  a  better  shave.  The  Pike  Strop-Hone 
will  make  you  enjoy  shaving — honestU  . 
Two  razor  needs  in  one — at  the  price 
of  one — $1.  At  good  hardware  ami  tool 
stores  everywhere.  Kuy  one  and  give 
your  razor  a  treat.    "Pick  a  Pike." 


Dull  Kdges.  Cheer  up 
by  sharpening  up.  See 
the  cheerful  sharpeners 
on  this  page. 


For  the  Handy  Man's  Tools 

If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to 
enjoy  usingtools 
at  home,  you're 
the  sort  of  man 
to  enjoy  sharp 
edges.  Expert  me- 
chanics, big  ma- 
chine shops  and 
leading  manual 
training  schools 
now  insist  on 

Pike  India  Oilstones 

Recent  l^borstorj  tests  peon  llml  they 
sharpen  faster  and  hold  their  shape  longer 
than  anj  others.  If  properly  oiled,  ili<>  won't 
glaze  and  even  dropping  won't  hreak  them. 

The  handiest  >t>  Ic  for  all  around  use  is  the 
Pike  India  Combination-  one  side  coarse,  the 
other  fine-  7  \   >  \  i  inches— $1.00.     In  hard- 
wood box,  $1.35;  in  handsome  patented  revet 
Bible  case,  $2.00.     "  Pick  a  Pike." 


For  Kitchen  Knives  and  Carvers 

Stop  getting  nervous  because  you  have  to  carve  for 
'company."  It's  easy  if  only  the  knife  is  sharp — not  half 
■•harp,  but  really  sharp.    And  sharpening  is  easy  with  the 


FREE 


Dare     (Ins     uj,|, 

.■hi  old  i  ■     tims 

rilceKnlfe  Sharpener wiU   suri 

Ami  it  «ill  ni.iki   liit-  in  tin  km  hen  twic<  aspli 

ant  inr  the  women  t.,iks.     It-,  the  only  one  that'i 

mounted— It   "Kantbreak."    At  nod  hardware    sun 

50,,,  nv     "PtckaPiit." 


A  Pike  Stone 

When  you  write  ior  the 
grinder    book,    send    us    your   dealer's 
name  and  4c  for  packing  and  mailing 
and  we  will  also  send  you  a  Pike  India 
Vest  Pocket  Stone — just    to  show    you 
how  fast  ami  tine  Pike  India      ^\      ,*£$• 
works.     We'll   inc 
famous  in>ok.  "Il< 
Sharpen"   tell*    y<» 
how  to  yot  ii  good 
edge    every   time 
and  li"«  I"  select 
.•mil  care  for  Oil- 
stones.   You'll  be 
pleased.    Write 

today . 

PIKE   MFG.  CO. 

98  Main  St. 
Pike.  N.  H. 


PIKE  SHARPENING  ST0N 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from   page  017) 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  while  a,  guest  in 
Baltimore  of  Dr.  Ernest  Lyon,  Liberian 
Consul-general,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Age: 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  which  is  a  sovereign  black  state, 
a  country  to  which  black  people  can  safely 
emigrate  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  this  country,  no  other 
part  of  that  continent  from  north  to  south 
or  from  'east,  to  west  is  open  to  emigration 
of  colored  folk  because  the  country  has 
been  divided  up  by  European  governments, 
and  they  do  not  allow  emigrants  to  go 
there." 

To  which   "Chief"   Sam  says: 
"I  am  an  African  negro,  a  free  chief  in 
my  own)  country,  and  1  know  that  these 
people  will  be  welcomed  there." 


v 


FIGHTING  THE  "  LOW-DOWN  WHITES  " 
IN  ALASKA 

DU  GRAFTON  BURKE,  a  medical 
missionary  in  the  Yukon  River 
region  of  Alaska,  is  one  of  the  pluckiest 
uplifters  that  ever  crusaded  for  the  weak, 
the  meek,  or  the  lowly.  The  difficulties  he 
has  encountered  since  he  went  to  Fort 
Yukon  six  years  ago  would  break  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  a  man  of  ordinary  courage, 
but  Dr.  Burke  is  the  kind  that  never  gives 
up.  He  would  have  had  smooth  sailing  if 
he  had  been  satisfied  with  practising 
medicine  among  the  Indians  of  Alaska;  he 
probably  would  not  have  had  an  im- 
portant enemy.  But  when  he  set  out  to 
drive  the  liquor-sellers  out  of  business  be- 
cause they  were  poisoning  the  ignorant 
Indians,  Dr.  Burke- found  that  he  had  a  big 
fight  on  his  hands  and  that  the  odds  were 
against  him-  He  went  to  Fort  Yukon 
with  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck,  the 
climber  of  Mt.  McKinley,  who  describes 
the  doctor's  work  in  the  New  York  Evening 
1'oxl.  Archdeacon  Stuck  holds  that  the 
activities  of  lawless  men  —  "low-down 
whites"  is  what  they  are  called  in  Alaska — 
are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
lias  not  provided  the  necessary  police 
facilities.     Here  is  his  story: 

The  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Indian  people  gave  every  good  promise, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  were  hindered  and 
thwarted  by  the  dissolute  white  men  on 
their  periodic  debauches.  When  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  tilings  grew  worse  as  the 
number  of  such  men  increased,  and  that 
the  situation  threatened  to  get  out  of  hand 
altogether,  application  was  made  to  the 
Federal  judge  at  Fairbanks  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Fort 
Yukon,  and  since  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  whole  village  who  could  possibly  be  ap- 
pointed, the  Court  commissioned  Dr. 
Grafton  Burke  in  that  capacity  two  years 
ago.  These  officers  in  Alaska  are  without 
salary,  and  are  expected  to  maintain 
themselves  upon  fees,  which,   at   such   a 
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The  Spirit  of  Service 


WHEN  the  land  is  storm- 
swept,  when  trains  are 
stalled  and  roads  are  blocked, 
the  telephone  trouble-hunter 
with  snow  shoes  and  climbers 
makes  his  lonely  fight  to  keep 
the  wire  highways  open. 

These  men  can  be  trusted 
to  face  hardship  and  danger, 
because  they  realize  that  snow- 
bound farms,  homes  and  cities 
must  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
world. 

This  same  spirit  of  service  ani- 
mates the  whole  Bell  telephone 
system.  The  linemen  show  it 
when  they  carry  the  wires  across 
mountains  and  wilderness.  It  is 
found  in  the  girl  at  the  switch- 
board who  sticks  to  her  post  de- 
spite fire  or  flood.  It  inspires  the 
leaders  of  the  telephone  forces, 


who     are     finally    responsible 
to  the  public  for  good  service. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  found 
in  the  recent  rearrangement  of 
the  telephone  business  to  con- 
form with  present  public  policy, 
without  recourse  to  courts. 

The  Bell  System  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  in  response 
to  the  telephone  needs  of  the 
public,  and  must  keep  up  with 
increasing  demands. 

However  large  it  may  become, 
this  corporation  will  always  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  because  it  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  service.  It  has 
shown  that  men  and  women, 
co-operating  for  a  great  purpose, 
may  be  as  good  citizens  col- 
lectively as  individually. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c  per  case  of  G  i'lass  stoppered  bottles 


'iW  Don't  Throw  Away 
MP-  Your  Safety  Blades 

You  wouldn't  throw  away  an  ordinary  razor  after 
one  shave.  A  safety  razor  blade  is  made  of  just 
as  good  steel  and  will  give  you  ioo  to  500  smooth 
shaves  if  you  strop  it.  Few  persons  can  strop  an  or- 
dinary razor,  but  any  one  can  strop  double-edge  blades  on  a 

Simply  lay  blade  in  holder  and  turn — strops  first  one  side, 
then  the  other,  at  every  turn— the  correct  principle  of 
stropping  reduced  to  mechanical  accuracy.  Never  varies — 
never  fails.    Small,  handsome,  fascinating.    Costs  $3.50 

(Canada  $4).     Pays  for  itself  in  a  year,  then  "the  shaving  and  the  saving  "are 

BOTH  velvet."    Guaranteed  for  10  years.    Sold  by  leading  dealers  on  30  days' 

trial.    Ask  for  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

TW1NPLEX  NUKSt '<>.,  317  V.  10th  St.,  St.  Lonis— 174  Bdwy.,  SLY.  Twinplex  Sales  Co.  of  Canada,  Montreal 
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Everyman 


o.f.co.  1919 


CORD 


A    STYLE     FOR    EVERYMAN 

Boston  Garter 

Holds  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skin 
Lisle,  25c.  EVERYWHERE  Silk,  50c. 
George  Frost  Co.,  Makers,  Boston 


Fitted 
with  the 

Ftmoui 


Rubber 

jtton 
Clasp 


Protect  Your  Building  with  a. 

Majestic  Coaldiuti 

J*^    "If   rsfrhpc    all  th«   i-ml"  ^J/\ 


'It  catches  all  the  coal' 


Tae  coal  strikes 
door,  falls  through  hopper  into 
coal  room.  Locks  automati- 
cally. Burglar  proof.  Saves  j 
many  times  its  small  cost. 
Easily  installed  in  old^ 
buildings.   Specify  it^ 

1  when  you  build. 

I    >\  nt«  for  catalog,  i 

i    prices    and    namef 

;   of   local  dealer. 

TOE  MAJESTIC  CO.* 
•  •JutrieM. 


I  slanting-ton* 


Indiana 


/    fCEWANEj£    (p 


Private  Water. Supply  Plants  -, Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Dispesal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Home  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines— Pumping  Machinery 


KEVVANEE    WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

New  Yoik  City  —  •Krw.nce.  lilt.  —  Chic. so 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co.'s  Greatest 


TJILDl 

'Material 


Write  a  Postal 
and  Save  $500  to  $1,500 

A  postal  brings  the  greatest  Mill- 

wnrk  imd  Building  Material  Catalog 

over  lamed.  Offers  6. 000  bargainsinevery- 

thing  jou  need  to  build,  remodel  or  repair. 

Build  at  Mill  Prices— Save  SO  % 

,  S500  to  $1  500  on  the  coBt  of  mate-  , 
rial  for  a  fine  new  home.  .Dour*.  77c  a  p.  Plain  and 
fancy  windows,  67c  up.   All  prices  cut  to  the  quick! 

We  Ship  Coods  Promptly— Guarantee  Satisfaction 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  building  material 
eonoem  selling  direct  to  consumers.  Three  big 
banks  behind  our  guarantee.  V\  «•  pride  ourselves 
■  n  i  i  nipt  shipments,  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Ufritnf  ()"t  th"  On  at.'.  <»«)  Bargain  Millwork  Catalog  and 
Willie,  i  .,,  Boot  ,,f  fifty  Booms— both  free  If  joa 
with  I'lan  B"<>k,  enclane  10  cents  foi  noaUgo  and  mailing. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.,  5286  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

All  Lumber, 

Hardware, 

Millwork 

and 

Paint 


$908 


point  ;.s  Port  Yukon,  are  altogether  in- 
significant. Dr.  Burke  took  the  office  verj 
reluctantly,  end  only  because  h  •  Pelt  that 

it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  because  he 
realized  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  resi- 
dent magistrate. 

Il<  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  man 
in  all  thf  country  around  until  he  became 
justice  of  the  peace;  he  has  now  become 
the  most  unpopular.  His  office  soon 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  reckless 
libertines  who  use  the  place.  Last  winter 
things  came  to  a  climax.  To  give  or  sell 
liquor  to  an  Indian  is  a  felony  in  Alaska, 
and  Congress  has  shown  wisdom  in  recog- 
nizing the  terrible  effect  of  intoxicating 
liquor  among  these  people  and  the  urgent 
need  of  keeping  it  from  them,  but  Congress 
would  have  shown  greater  wisdom  if,  upon 
making  such  stringent  laws,  it  had,  at  the 
same  time,  set  up  an  adequate  machinery 
to  carry  them  out.  On  the  whole  l,(i(K) 
miles  of  the  American  Yukon  River  then 
are  six  deputy  United  States  Marshals. 
These  men  owe  their  position  largely  to 
political  influence,  and  sometimes  are  eager 
to  suppress  this  illicit  traffic — and  some- 
times are  not. 

But,  supposing  that  all  six  of  them  were 
zealous  and  capable  men,  what  could  they 
do  over  so  large  an  area?  Fort  Yukon  has 
never  had  even  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  and  there  was  only  one  white 
man  in  the  place  who  would  consent  to  be 
sworn  in  as  special  deputy  to  serve  proc- 
esses out  of  the  Justice  Court. 

Last  winter,  Dr.  Burke  bound  over  to  the 
grand  jury  a  dissolute  young  man  who  had 
paraded  his  unlawful  cohabitation  with  an 
Indian  woman  as  a  challenge  to  the  officer 
of  the  law.     He  prepared  testimony  and 
preferred  charges  against  an  Indian  trader 
of  the  place,  the  back  room  of  whose  store 
has  long  been  used  as  a  drinking  place,  a 
gambling  hell,  and  a  disorderly  place;  all 
this  within   my  own  knowledge,   and   the 
district  attorney  presented  this  man's  case 
to   the  grand  jury  at   Ruby   last  August. 
Dr.  Burke  also  bound  over  to  the  grand 
jury  a  white  man  on  the  charge  of  giving 
liquor  to  Indians,  one  whom  I  know  myself 
to    have    been    habitually   guilty    of    that 
offense.     The  witnesses   were  carried   500 
miles  down  the  river  last  August  to  Ruby, 
and  the  grand  jury  found  true  bills  against 
all  three  of  the  offenders.     The  trials  were 
set   for    December,    and    Dr.    Burke,    tho 
entitled    to   a   year's   furlough    after   Ave 
years'  continuous  residence  in  the  interior 
of    Alaska,    and    altho    having    made    all 
arrangements  for  a  post-graduate  medical 
course    in    New    York   City,    remained    in 
Alaska,    imprest    with    the    importance    of 
securing  these  convictions.     The  cases  were 
tried   in   Fairbanks   a   month  or   so   ago. 
The  accused  ami   the  witnesses  were  car- 
ried   250    miles   overland    by    dog-sled    to 
Fairbanks,  and  the  three  offenders  were  all 
acquitted,    despite    the    best    efforts    of    a 
resolute  and  fearless  district  attorney.     No 
much  odium  was  incurred  by  this  district 
attorney,  J.  .).  Crossley,  in   his  efforts  to 
convict  these  nun  that  a  concerted  effort  is 
now    being    made    to    secure    his    removal. 
after  repeated  unavailing  efforts  to  secure 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Burke,  ami  even  his  in- 
dict meiit  on  all  sort  of  t  ruiiiped-up  charges. 
It   should   be  understood   that    the  forces 
opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  law  in  Al- 
aska are  very   influential.     The  chief  com- 
mercial   power    in    the    land    is   a    coinpanv 


vvhii  li  has  many  stations  on  the  Yukon  and 

its     tributaries,     and     is    also     the    largest 

wholesale  liquor  dealer  in  the  country.  It 
was  the  attorney  for  this  company  who 
defended  the  accused  men  from  Fort  Yu- 
kon, and  indirect ly  a>  well  as  directly  the 
liquor  interests  in  the  country,  subordinate 
and  principal,  are  opposed  to  the  laws 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian. 

Dr.  Burke  has  fought  a  brave  and  as  it 
seems  at  present — a  losing  tight.  Be  has 
gone  back  to  Fort  Yukon  still  justice  of 
the  peace;  still  resolute  to  suppress  the 
drunkenness  and  flagrant  immorality  that 
often  disgrace  that  place.  It  will  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  that  such  a  task  as  his 
must  be  exceedingly  distasteful  to  any  mis- 
sionary, yet  the  writer,  himself  a  clergy- 
man as  well  as  a  missionary,  has  more 
than  once  felt  it  unavoidably  incumbent  on 
him  to  proceed  against  offenders,  ami  even 
go  into  the  commissioners'  courts  and  pros- 
ecute them  because  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it.  Kven  some  of  our  missionary 
nurses  and  teachers,  at  places  where  we 
have  no  men  in  residence,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  the  same  thing.  And  at  Fort 
Yukon  the  Government  school-teacher, 
Miss  Hannah  Breece,  has  given  Dr.  Burke 
most  loyal  support,  and  has  not  shrunk 
from  her  share  of  the  dislike  and  unpopu- 
larity. 

These  affairs  at  Fork  Yukon  have  been 
dwelt  upon  only  because  they  are  typical 
of  what  goes  on  at  other  places,  or  would 
go  on  were  any  there  to  make  such  a 
courageous  stand  for  decency  and  order. 
The  Yukon  River  is  not  policed  at  all.  It 
is  often  quite  impossible  to  secure  men  of 
character  and  standing  to  take  the  beggarly 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  The  popula- 
tion is  small  and  sparse,  and  the  distances 
are  great. 

Archdeacon  Stuck  thinks  that  if  the 
Yukon  ludians  are  to  survive  they  must 
be  protected  from  the  "low-down  whites"' 
who  sell  liquor  to  the  men  and  debauch  the 
women.  He  says  some  of  the  men  who 
prey  upon  the  natives  are  Indian  traders. 
We  read  on: 

For  the  last  five  years,  at  every  mission 
station  on  the  YTukon,  the  death-rate  has 
exceeded  the  birth-rate.  Liquor  and  disease 
— the  two  go  hand  in  hand  among  the 
Indians — are  working  their  inevitable  ha\  <  ><■ 
with  this  gentle  and  kindly  race.  Here 
is  no  economic  pressure  such  as  drove  the 
Indians  from  the  plains;  here  is  no  white 
population  hungry  for  Indian  land;  if  any 
such  preposterous  notion  has  entered  any 
head  as  the  result  of  extravagant  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  let  it  be  dismissed 
at  once. 

The  white  population  of  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  and  particularly  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  Yukon  River,  is  less  than  it 
was  seven  years  ago.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  no 
one  asks  for  them:  "waiting  for  the  plow" 
they  may  be,  as  the  perfervid  imagination 
of  Mime  has  described  them,  but  as  all 
who  know  the  country  will  admit,  at 
least  they  have  yet  a  very  long  time  to 
wait.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
nine-tenths  of  the  vast  interior  of  Alaska 
will  always  be  an  arctic  wilderness,  and 
he  has  formed  that  opinion  from  eight  or 
(Continued  on   page  f>(>6) 
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How   well   will   your   Floor   allow  your 

Home  to  Look? 


THK   greatest    beauty    of  a  home  must  be  its   floor — for 
that  is  the  foundation  of  a  home.     Why  not  double  the 
beauty  of  that  home  by  reflecting  your  furniture  ever  so 
softly — in   that    floor?     Why   not   make   that   room — through 
lustre — seem  subtly  larger? 

Old  English  Floor  Wax  gives  beauty,  soft  radiance,  sub- 
dued lustre,  to  your  floor,  your  interior  woodwork.  Of  all 
floor  waxes  it  contains  the  greatest  quantities  of  hard,  costly, 
imported  wax — all  it  can  hold.  That's  why  it's  economical. 
That's  why  it  spreads  and  lasts. 

Yet  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  wax.  I  t's  half  the  price  of  shellac — 
though  many  people  prefer  it  to  a  shining  finish.  And  Old  English 
Floor  Wax  doesn't  catch  dust,  doesn't  show  scratches,  doesn't  get  dull, 
can  be  used  with  or  without  any  stain. 

Buy  Old  English  by  the  can.  Prove  how  sixty  cents  can  keep  a  large 
room  your  best  room  for  a  full  six  months.  It's  easy  to  apply. 
Dealers,  House  Furnishing  Departments  (Druggists)  sell  it. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Our  New  Book 


24-page  edition  just  out — "Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care."     It  tells  a! 


XXII 


Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hardwood  Floors 
Pine  Floors 


Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 
Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Kitchen,  Pantry  and 
Bathroom  Floors 


Finishing  Furniture 
Interior  Woodwork 
Stopping  Cracks 
Removing  Varnish,  etc. 


THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO.,  1902  Dana  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


^3Kg££££^- 


For  the  Cottage 
nothing  cheaper 

For  the  Mansion    - 
nothing  richer 


/ 


H  "ii 


11 


The 

A.  S. 

Boyle  Co. 

1902  Dana  Ave. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Send  Book  and   FREE 
Sample  so   I  can   try  Old 
English  at  home. 
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The  Celebrated  Roof  Paint 
Will  add  ten  years  to  the 
life  of    an\'    roof,    old   or 
new — tin,  shingle  or  felt. 

Start  relnf  for  all  roof  trouble 

^ROOf  &<&Glfc  stops  leaks  and  ab- 
solutely prevents  rust,  decay  or  warp- 
ing. Is  not  affected  by  heat,  brine,  cold 
or  acid.  Does  not  crack  in  winter  or 
soften   in  summer.      Highly  fireproof. 

^ftQQf  &eaVt»  is  a  rubber-like 
liquid  cement  that  affords  the  utmost  pro- 
tection, can  be  easily  applied  to  any  roof 
and  is  the  best  investment  the  owner  of 
any  new  or  old  roof  can  make. 

If  you  art  interested  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  full  half  pint 
rrepiid  to  your  door  by  parcel  post  —choice  of  Black.  Maroon, 
OlireorMois  Green.  This  sample  will  enable  you  to  make 
a  thoroughly  practical  test  and  will  be  sent  together  with  book- 
let and  color  card  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 

Elliott  Varnish   Company 

7J0  S.  Kolmer  Avenue  Chicago 

7 1 0  Washington  Avenue  Brooklyn 

Brantford  Roofing  Company,  Ltd. 

Brantford.  Ontario.      Canadian  Manufacturers 


Investment   Suggestions 


based  on  30  years  of  experience  are 
offered  in  this  free  Booklet.  By  its  aid 
you  can  learn  much  to  your  advantage 
about  the  ideal  form  of  investment — 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  productive  lands  in  this  section. 
"We're  right  on  the  ground"  and  know 
conditions  thoroughly.  Ask  for  Book- 
let "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

SBAWD  I'ORKS,  X.  I>. 

Fn     Jss3.   Capital  ud  Surplnn  over  $3X0,000 


DON'T  CUT  TONSILS.  S^ 

Read  Dr.  Faulkner's  Book— "Tonsils  and  Voice,"  $2-00 
Pmthyterian  Book  Store,        Dept.  F,        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ALL  an  indelible  copy- 
>  ing'pencil  should  be 
and     more.      On  e 
Mephisto    outlasts    three 
ordinary  copying  pencils. 

Two   grades  of   lead 
medium  and  hard.     Take 
your    choice  —  at    any 
stationer's. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH 

34    East    23rd    Street.    New    York 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  EXPRESS 
COMPANIES 

THE  recent  premature,  but  on  March 
14  confirmed,  report  thai  (lie  United 
States  Express  Company  would  liquidate 
its  business  has  led  to  much  dismission 
as  to  the  future  of  express  companies  in 
general.  One  result  quite  unexpected  by 
the  public,  and  which  came  out  promptly, 
was  a  showing  that  the  stockholders  in  the 
United  States  Company  would  fare  ex- 
tremely well  under  a  liquidation  of  the 
business.  Assets,  independent  of  liabilities, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  return  to  them  an 
amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  their 
stock.  This  was  a  surprizing  statement, 
inasmuch  as  the  stock  within  three  months 
had  sold  as  low  as  38.  The  stock  since 
then  has  steadily  advanced;  on  March  10 
it  reached  87.  When  the  Government 
began  its  investigation  into  express-com- 
pany methods,  stock  in  this  company, 
along  with  stock  in  others,  seriously  de- 
clined. When  the  rates  were  finally 
reduced  and  the  parcel-post  service 
established,  this  decline  went  further. 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  high  and 
low  prices  for  the  United  States  stock, 
with  dividends  paid  or  omitted,  since 
1903: 


Div 

Rale 

High 

Low 

PC. 

72 

46 

none 

66 

38 

none 

100 

62?4 

3 

105 

84 

6 

145 

93  Yi 

6 

111 

82 

5 

90 

70 

4 

117 

70 

3 

13S  J  ■, 

109 

4 

134 

110 

4 

128 

100 

4 

150  M 

95 

4 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 138  l2 

1905 

1904 

1903 150  34 

According  to  a  statement  printed  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  company 
has  no  bonds  outstanding,  nor  any  notes. 
There  are  current  liabilities  amounting 
to  about  .f:i,(KM).(KK),  but  these  could  all 
be  paid  and  still  leave  as  assets  to  be 
divided  among  stockholders  the  tidy  sum 
of  $14,331,000,  the  par  value  of  the  out- 
standing slock  being  only  .$10,000,000. 
from   which    it   appears   that   stockholders 


would  probably  get  more  than  par  for 
their  stock.  Moreover,  there  are  in- 
timations that  the  assets  have  been  under- 
valued; the  total  might  considerably 
exceed  $14,331,000. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  future  of 
the  express  companies  gives  interest  to  an 
article  recently  printed  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerc< .  showing  what  steps  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  Weljs-Fargo 
Company  to  compensate  itself  for  los~.  - 
sustained  through  the  parcel  post  and  the 
reduction  in  rates.  The  author  of  the 
article  is  connected  with  the  company. 
He  says  it  is  now  about  one  year  since  this 
company  realized  that  new  traffic  was 
necessary  in  order  to  lie  compensated  for 
losses.  The  company  had  always  been 
largely  interested  in  moving  food  products. 
Its  experience  in  that  direction  had,  in  fad. 
been  such  that  it  decided  a  year  ago  to 
extend  its  operations,  that  field  being 
apparently  the  most  promising  for  new 
business.  A  table  is  printed  with  the 
article,  giving  sample  prices  of  foods  as 
now  supplied  by  this  company  under  its 
plan  of  direct  cooperative  buying.  The 
table  is  reproduced  below . 

The  writer  of  the  article  comments  as 
follows  on  present  aspects  of  the  direct  co- 
operative buying  system: 

"The  direct-from-farm-to-table  idea  is  a 
popular  one  and  possible  of  realization  to 
a  certain  extent  because  some  producer- 
are  able  and  willing  to  cooperate  and  be- 
cause at  times  and  under  certain  conditions 
produce  can  be  economically  moved  by  ex- 
press directly  from  producer  to  consumer. 

"One  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  be 
usefiu  is  in  bringing  together  those  who 
wish  to  sell  and  those  who  wish  to  bin  . 
This  the  company  has  always  done  for 
those  who  sought  its  services.  We  are  also 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  standardization 
of  farm  produce  and  experimenting  with 
different  forms  of  carriers. 

"Understand,  what  we  are  after  is  merely 
to  create  an  amount  of  business  for  our 
transportation  equipment — not  to  set  up 
competition  for  the  regularly  organized  food 
trades.  We  do  not  undertake  to  be  mer- 
chants— to  do  any  of  the  things  the  grocer 


Food  Phices  Unobb  an*  Expkkss  Company's   Ikom  Kahm-to-Taule  System. 


Article 
Creamer;  Butter 

Pound  prints  in  boxes. 


Fresh  Kegs 

M  ixed   Whil  r  :ui(l  Brow  n 


I'Ycsli  Kk'k'- 

Fancy  White  Leghorn. 
Bacon     Sugar  Cured 
Earns     Smoked 


Shipping  Point 
Decal  nr.  I  n<l.  I 
Markle,  tad.     ■  ■  ■ 

I  licit  III'.  I  11(1. 

Markle,  fad.  (  *  " 

Eden,  Minn 

Sc\  moiir.  \\  is 

Lidderdale,  Iowa 

Markle,  ln<l 

Algoma,  Wis 

('at taraugus,  N .  Y 

Buffalo,  V  V 

Buffalo,  \    Y 


Legs  of  Lamb 

I  >eg8  of  Million 

Loins  of  Pork 

Uci'f  Tenderloins 

Lard 

Fancy   Keltic  Dried 


smoked  Beef  Tongue 
Squab 

Fancy  Milk  Fed.  . 


Buffalo,  N  \ 
Buffalo,  \.  V 
Buffalo,  \  \ 
Buffalo    N.  V 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  \    ,i 

Minneapolis 


lldll   Put  I  i> 

10    pounds 

30-50  pounds 

30-dOZ.  case 

30-doz.  case 

30-dOZ.  case 
30-doz.  ease 
30-doz.  case 

3(1  or  15-dOZ.  easr 
Sides,  6  lo  10  lbs. 
Whole  Hams. 

8-12  lbs. 
Regular  em 
Regular  em 
8-10  His. 
3-6    lbs. 

54b.  tins 
34b.  'ins 
:(-:>  Ills. 

in  in.  to  doz. 
s  lb   io  doz, 

.",  lb.   Iii  do/.. 


Country  Cost 
S0.30H  l>er  lb. 
.30  per  lb. 

.  24  per  doz. 
.  26  per  rloz. 

26  per  doz. 

_s   per  dOZ. 

Exp    prepaid 
.33   per  (lo/,. 
.10       peril). 

.  16  !  j  per  lb. 
.  IS  c.  per  lb. 
.  17        per  lb. 

is        per  lb. 
.2:5        per  lb. 

.08  per  l  in 

.  11'  per  I  in 
28  i"i-  lb. 

c.  ,">o  per  doz. 
i  ,0  per  do/,. 
1   50  per  dOZ. 


Pn'rr  <l>  - 
liverrd  in 

n.  y.* 

$0..: 
.38 

.29 

.  30 ! 

.31 
.31  ! 
.  32 

.  3.-. 

.21 

•  IS', 
20 
19 
jo 
26 

so 

.,11 

.30 

6  92 

•1   92 

!•    S7 


I  Prices  rlo  not  Include  I  0  I'  Change  or  money-order  cost,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance  with 
I  lie  cash  for  t  he  order  h\  Hie  purchaser.  Otherwise,  goods  are  delivered  at  Hie  point  staled  in  the 
order  thai  Is,  to  One  point  for  each  order.  Meal  and  lard  orders  are  filled  by  Hie  same  shipper 
and  should  aggregate  at   leas!    16  pounds. 

((mi  I  in  tied  on  page  664) 
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Every  Car  Owner  Should  Read 

"Care  and  Repair 
of  Tires" 

We  Send  It  FREE 

It's  a  book  every  motorist  will  value  highly  because  of  the  practical  information  it 
contains  on  tires — their  care  and  repair. 

Understand  this  book  is  not  merely  an  advertisement  for  Shaler  Vulcanizers.  It 
tells  the  proper  inflation  you  should  maintain  in  your  tires  according  to  weight,  load  and 
seasons.  It  describes  fully  how  to  protect  the  tires  while  car  is  idle  in  the  garage — how 
to  care  for  them  in  winter — how  to  avoid  substances  that  rot  the  rubber  and  fabric.  It 
gives  splendid  hints  on  the  spare  tire  and  its  care — how  to  carry  extra  tubes.  Sensible 
information  on  the  tire  sleeve,  the  blow-out  patch— on  repair  plasters  and  plugs  and 
emergency  or  temporary  repairs.  It  explains  fully  how  easy  it  is  to  vulcanize  and  make 
your  own  repairs.  This  book  has  made  such  a  big  hit  in  Automobile  Circles  because 
of  its  accurate  and  reliable  information  that  the  leading  American  and  Foreign  Automo- 
bile Publications  quote  it  as  an  authority.     It's  free.     Just  use  the  coupon. 


Vulcanizers 

The  Only  Vulcanizers  with  Automatic  Heat  Control 
Prevent  Blow-Outs — Save  Your  Tires — Save  Repair  Bills 


They  enable  anyorfe — who  can  drive  a  oar — 
to  repair  permanently  any  blow-out,  punc- 
ture, rip,  tear  or  hole  in  either  the  casing  or 
inner  tube. 

The  Shaler,  because  of  its  scientific  princi- 
ple of  construction,  gives  a  thorough  vulcani- 
zation and  leaves  the  repaired  spot  the 
strongest  part  of  the  tire. 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  overcure  or  under- 
cure  the  tire  because  of  the  automatic  heat 
control— an  exclusive  Shaler  feature.  No  need 
to  watch  it  at  all.  It  works  automatically. 
Just  clamp  to  the  tire  and  the  repair  is  quick- 
ly completed. 

Shaler  Vulcanizers  are  the  standard  and  are 
used  in  the  best  garages  and  repair  shops 
everywhere  The  Shaler  is  the  only  complete 
line  for  either  the  private  one-car  garage  or 
the  public  garage  of  many  hundred  cars.  We 


are  the  world's  largest  makers  of  vulcanizers 
and  started  this  business  at  the  advent  of  the 
pneumatic  tire.  We  makevulcanizersofevery 
type— Electric  (heats  from  city  lighting  cur- 
rent), Gasoline,  Alcohol  and  Steam— for  every 
need  and  purpose,  from  the  Safety  Vul-Kit 
at  $3.50  and  Model  D  at  $12.50 (for  the  home 
garage)  to  a  complete  Garage  Equipment. 

Put  a  Shaler  Vulcanizer  in  your  garage  and 
watch  your  tire  expense  go  down.  It's  the  lit- 
tle holes,  cuts  and  crevices  that  you  ordinari- 
ly let  go  that  grow  bigger  and  bigger  and  in 
time  ruin  the  tire  forever— which  if  you  had 
vulcanized  in  time  while  the  cut  was  still 
small,  the  repair  would  easily  enable  the  tire 
to  give  treble  the  mileage.  The  secret  of 
securing  the  utmost  mileage  is  keeping  the 
tires  in  good  condition — not  waiting  until 
they  are  too  far  gone.  A  Shaler  part  of  your 
repair  outfit  pays  for  itself. 


Shaler  Safety  Vul-Kit 

The  motorist's  inexpensive  outfit  can  be  carried 
in  the  tool  box  for  emergency  repairs  to  tubes  and 
casings.  It  mends  tube  punctures  and  small  casing 
cuts  as  perfectly  and  permanently  as  the  most  elabo- 
rate outfit.  Absolutely  safe.  Burns  gasoline  or  alco- 
hol— an  exclusive  Shaler  feature.  No  watching,  no 
regulating;  simply  fill  the  cut  or  puncture  with  new 
rubber,  clamp  on  the  vulcanizer— fill  and  light  the 
generator,  'the  fuel  supply  is  limited  to  that  required 
for  perfect  vulcanization.  You  can't  overcure  or 
undercure  a  repair.  Handle  always  cool.  Anybody 
can  use  it.  Furnished  complete  with  repair  material 
—everything  but  the  fuel.  Fully  nickeled.  Type  G 
32  Shaler  Safety  Vul-Kit,  $3.50. 


«.r\ i ^A 


You  Need  a  Sh*1-^!  Vulcanizer 


• 

JF    Car 
Ownei 
Coupon 


Every  motorist  does— just  as  much  as  they  need  a  spare  tire.    It's  the  most  essential  part  of  the  repair  outfit.    It  is  necessary 
to  keep  tires  in  good  condition  just  as  lubricant  is  needed  to  keep  the  car  in  good  running  order.    Shaler  Vulcanizers        -^-      >- 
orUealers     ^^       are  sold  by  all  good  dealers  everywhere.     If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them,  mention  his  name  in  the  coupon  when        AW 
Coupon    ik      you  send  for  our  free  book  and  we  will  tell  vou  where  you  can  see  and  examine  a  Shaler  if  you  want  to.    Don't       jf* 
^k        neglect  to  send  for  this  valuable  book— get  the  facts  about  tires.  J*r 

<^k  *4>     C.A.ShalerCo. 

»,tS*!:;,^.  2\     Necessary  in  Every  Garage  and  Repair  Shop    jT^l^TZt 

Send  me  catalog  dealers' terms  '^.  $15  to  $20  a  day  more  profit  can  be  made  vulcanizing  tires  with  Shaler  Vulcanizers.  They  are  A4f  "Care  and  Repair  of 
and  free  book  '"  Co  m  m  o  n  ^W*.  guaranteed  and  are  the  standard  everywhere.  They  are  the  only  vulcanizers  with  the  j^r  Tires,  "  and  catalog  of  Shaler 
So™*  About  Tire  Repairs"     ^^         Automatic  Heat  Control  insuringperfectresults  Every  garage  and  repairshop should  aW      Vulcanizers. 

TV         have  one.    Get  our  free  book,  "Common  Sense  About  Tire  Repairs."  Hardware  A^ 

^^  dealers  and  dealers  in  Automobile  Accessories  can  easily  add  to  their  sales  Ay 

^fK  and  profits  by  handling  Shaler  Vulcanizers  for  the  home  garage.    The        ^*T 

^^  only  accessory  needed  by  every  motorist  that  is  never  supplied  as       ^^r 

<^k         part  of  any  car's  equipment.  Jp 

"'"       ^       C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  1600  4th  St.,  Waupun,  Wis.       ^ 

4k^  Canadian  Distributors— John  Millen  &  Son,  Limited —  *^p 

^^  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Victoria  Ay 

Have  you  a  repair  department' ^k.  +49       From  whom  do  you  buy  your  Auto  Supplies?. 

Jobber's  Nam- _        ^JT"~~  *~~~^^>       _ 


(for  dealers  and  garages  only). 
Name __, 

Street 

City 

Do  you  sell  accessories? 


Name 


Street 


.State.. 


City 


State 
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// 7jat  every  owner  of 
a  bid  I  ding  should  know 

1.  That  in  choosing  a  type  of  roofing  the  thing 
most  desirable  is  to  secure  the  lowest  unit  cost 
— i.  e. ,  the  lowest  cost  per  foot  per  year  of 
service. 

2.  That  the  roofing  of  lowest  unit  cost  is  a  pitch, 
felt  and  slag  or  gravel  roof — if  it  is  laid  right. 

3.  That  the  way  to  get  it  laid  right  is  to  incor- 
porate The  Barrett  Specification  verbatim 
into  your  building  specifications. 

4.  That  a  Barrett  Specification  roof  will  usually 
last  twenty  years  or  more. 

5.  That  during  that  time  it  does  not  have  to  be 
painted  or  tinkered  with  or  cared  for. 

6.  That  the  first  cost  of  a  Barrett  Specification 
roof  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  permanent 
roofing. 

7.  That  it  is  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
roofing  known  for  all  kinds  of  permanent 
structures,  such  as  Manufacturing  Plants, 
Railroad  Buildings,  Skyscrapers,  Business 
Blocks,  Hotels,  Apartment  and  Dwelling 
Houses. 

Booklets  on  request ',  including  a  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Seattle  Birmingham 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. — Montreal     Toronto     Winnipeg     Vancouver      St.  John.  N.  B.     Halifax,  N.  S.     Sydney.  N.  S. 


This  is  the  palatial  new  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  covered  with  a  Barrett 
fication  Roof.  Architects,  Warren  &  Wetmore, 
N.  V.  Roofers,  JVew  York  Roofing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Waterproofed  with  Specification  Pitch  and  Fcit 
by  the  1' utile  Roofing  Company,  N.  Y. 


Special  Note — We  advise  incorporating  in  plans  the 
full  wording  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however,  the 
following  is  suggested: 

ROOFING — Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof 
laid  as  directed  in  printed  Specification,  revised 
August  15,  igii,  using  the  materials  specified  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


2caWeek  Pays  Wash  Bill 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine ! 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  arc  doing  the  work 
formerly  done  by  women  ;il  a  coal  of  !i  cent  a  n  neck  for  power.  Saving  thousands 
upon  t&atiaanda  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Savinq  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  Leaving  the 
women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing. 

The  1 900  Motor  Washer 


Write  (or 
TREE  Book 


1 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water 
Motor.  You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth 
goes  the  tub,  washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple  and  easy  that  over- 
seeing its  work  is  mere  child 'splay. 

A  Self- Working  Wringer 
Sent  With  Every  Washer 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 

Electric  Light  Fixture 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 
■  ith 
i  natai  nly 


The  motor  runsWasher  and  Wring- 
er. We  guarantee  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  both.     No  extra  charge  for 
Wringer,  which  is  one  of  tli 
made       WKITK     I  OK    lltIK 
HOOK  rind  SO    Dnya'  Fit  IK 
lltlll.  Ol  Kilt!    Don'tdoubtl 
Don't  say  it  can't  be  done.    The 
free  book  proves  that  it  can.  But 
do  not  ask   you  to   take   our 
word   for  it.      We  offer   to  send    a    1900  Motor  Washer  on    absolute 
■free   Trliil   for  an  entire  month   to  any  responsible  person.      Not 
a  cent  of   security — nor  a  promise  to  bay.     Just   your  word   that 
you  will  give  It  B  test.      We  even  agree  to  pny    the   frelirht 
will     take    it  back   if   it  fails   to  do  alt  we   claim    for  It.       A  I 

Card   with  your  name  and  I  -  nt  to  us  toilny,  will  bring  you 

the  book  free  by  return  iniiil. 

All  correspondence  should  I  0  1  noo  WAS  II  Kit  CO.. 

U14H  Court  M..  II 1 11  ^  h  11  m  1  on.  v  1  .    <  ir.  1 1  you  live  In  Cat 
write,  to  the  Canadian  Wai  her  I  rest,  Toronto.  1  an. 
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does — but  only  to  act  as  a  sort  of  go- 
between,  taking  our  profit  out  of  the 
charges  of  transportation.  The  producer 
acts  as  his  own  jobber  and  the  consumer 
acts  as  his  own  retailer,  taking  the  goods 
in  the  large-size  practical  shipment  unit 
and  doing  his  own  subdividing.  We  have 
no  credit  and  we  deliver  an  order  to  one 
consumer  only.  The  consumer  pays  in  ad- 
vance and  carries  his  own  subdivision  of 
the  original  package  home. 

"In  practise  our  establishment  makes  use 
of  its  S.(MK)  agencies  and  depends  largely  on 
its  25,000  employees  and  their  friends  and 
allies  for  the  extension  of  the  business. 
Through  our  industrial  agents  we  stir  up 
both  producers  and  consumers  to  adopt 
our  channel  of  distribution,  and  in  some 
cases  our  facilities  and  the  growth  of  the 
business  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
regular  collectors  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
But  as  a  rule  the  unit  of  our  trade  is 
the  shop  club  or  the  neighborhood  com- 
bination. 

"Every  Monday  our  several  main 
branches  receive  quotations  from  pro- 
ducers, naming  prices  for  the  coming  week. 
We  immediately  put  these  into  form  lists 
(like  that  appended  for  last  week),  and 
mail  them  to  all  our  consumer  subscribers, 
who  receive  them  surely  by  Tuesday.  They 
make  up  their  orders,  hand  them  in  at  the 
nearest  office  of  our  company,  and  we  do 
the  rest. 

"To  illustrate  the  economies,  let  me  cite 
an  experience  in  apples.  A  certain  woman 
complained  that  she  paid  15c.  for  a  quart 
of  apples  in  the  city,  which  figures  $4.80  a 
bushel.  I  knew  a  farmer  who  was  propos- 
ing to  sell  his  windfall  apples  for  75c.  a 
barrel,  or  25c  a  bushel,  and  glad  to  get  it. 
I  persuaded  him  to  pick  them  up,  wipe  them 
off,  and  ship  them  to  town  in  fiber  boxes, 
which  cost  him  8c.  each.  lie  did  it  and 
realized  $1  a  bushel  cash,  or  $3  a  barrel. 
And  the  consumer  got  first-class  apples  for 
$1.35  a  bushel,  express  prepaid,  instead  of 
at  the  rate  of  four  times  that.  All  we  did 
was  to  bring  the  people  together,  and  we 
got  paid  for  the  express  business. 

"Many  families  in  cities,  however,  are 
not  able  to  order  food  products  in  the  quan- 
tities mentioned  I  "'cause  of  the  fact  that  in 
llu  modern  apartment  there-  are  no  satis- 
factory storage  facilities  for  commodities  of 
this  kind.  Consequently  we  are  suggesting 
liuying-clubs,  which  order  in  quantity  and 
divide  the  produce  received  among  their 
members.  Many  such  chilis  are  being 
formed  among  men  in  offices,  stores,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  and  are  ordering  large  quanti- 
ties of  produce  wherever  satisfactory  prices 
and  supply  can  be  found.  A  majority  of  the 
orders  received  through  this  depart nieiil 
have  been  from  bu\  ing-clubs. 

"Experience  forces  one  to  the  conclusion 

that  a  great  educational  movement  is  neces- 
sary before  any  considerable  change  in 
marketing  methods  can  he  brought  about. 
All  who  have  gone  deeply  into  present  con- 
ditions realize  thai  the  machinery  now  busy 
with  distribution  I8  doing  a  great  work, 
thai  much  of  it  is  good  and  accessary,  at 
least  until  something  better  is  put  in  its 
place." 

Interesting,  meanwhile,  is  an  article 
printed  in  The  Odd  Lot  Review,  contending 
that  it  is  not  liquidation  that  now  con- 
fronts the  express  companies,  but  con- 
solidation. Just  what  the  United  States 
company  may  do  lacks  thus  far  any  de- 
finite statement  from  lh-  company.  That 
ii  may  be  consolidated  with  some  other 
company  seems  not  unlikely:  that  is 
asserted  to  be  "  a  general  opinion  among 
people    who    know    the   express    business." 
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One  of  the  throe  other  bjg  systems- 
Adams,  American,  or  Wells-P'ar^o  would 
in  that  event  be  the  likely  recipient 
of  the  weaker  company's  business.  The 
United  States  Company  has  had  a  rich 
territory  to  serve,  altho  it  is  the  weakest 
of  all  the  largo  companies.  This  territory 
includes  the  Lackawanna,  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  The  Odd  Lot 
Review  believes  that  a  process  of  con- 
solidation will  go  on  among  these  com- 
panies for  some  years  to  come,  ending  in 
"  the  evolution  of  one  big,  sound  com- 
pany handling  all  the  express  business  in 
i  he  United  States."  He  inclines  to  think 
the  Wells-Fargo  Company  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  take  over  the  United  States. 
That  company  now  operates  the  largest 
express  mileage  in  the  country,  much  of  it 
spread  out  in  the  West. 

CASES  WON  AND  LOST  UNDER  THE 
SHERMAN  LAW 

It  is  contended  by  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist  that  "  not  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand realizes  how  actively  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law  has  been  used  since  it  was 
put  on  the  statute-books."  Leading  cases 
which  have  concerned  great  trusts,  such  as 
the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco 
companies,  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
attracted  much  public  opinion.  In  Wash- 
ington there  has  just  been  printed  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  all  cases 
from  1890  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  It  appears  from  this  that  162  suits 
have  been  prosecuted  by  the  Government. 

I  n  the  Harrison  Administration  seven  suits 
were  brought,  four  of  which  were  won  and 
three  lost.  Under  Cleveland  eleven  ac- 
tions were  brought,  of  which  seven  were 
won  and  four  lost,  five  of  the  cases  won 
being  prosecutions  of  labor  leaders  in  con- 
nection with  the  Debs  movement,  and 
one  of  them  the  breaking  up  of  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association.  Under  McKinley 
only  three  suits  were  brought,  two  of  which 
were  won.  Under  Roosevelt  forty-four 
suits  were  instituted,  twenty-two  of  which 
could  be  called  victories  and  seventeen 
distinct  defeats.  Under  Taft  were  brought 
eighty-nine  suits,  with  thirty-one  actual 
victories  and  twenty-one  defeats,  with 
twenty-nine  other  suits  still  pending. 
In  the  Wilson  Administration,  during  the 
calendar  year  1913,  eleven  suits  were 
brought.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
cases  disposed  of  have  been  prosecutions  of 
industrial  concerns.  Other  facts  brought 
out  in  this  pamphlet  are  summarized  in  the 
Annalist  as  follows: 

"Twelve  prosecutions  of  labor-union 
leaders  and  followers  have  been  had  under 
the  law-  Of  these  ten  were  successful. 
The  'Night-Rider'  prosecution,  which 
was  also  won,  is  the  only  suit  brought 
against  a  combination  of  farmers. 

Two  prosecutions  are  on  record  against 
men  who  have  attempted  to  'corner' 
commodity  markets.  Both  were  suc- 
cessful. 

"The  experience  of  the  Government  in 
jury  trials  is  that  juries  have  been  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  record 
shows  five  acquittals  or  disagreements  to 
one  conviction. 

"The  Government  has  recovered  $641,- 
025  in  fines,  including  $135,000  involved 
in   the   Cash    Register   conviction,    which 

(Continued  on  page  657) 
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Build  Your  Walls  With  Care 

They  are  the  most  important  feature  of  your  home 

Discriminate  in  the  selection  of  the  base  behind 
your  interior  plastering  and  your  outside  stucco 
and  you  will  have  walls  of  beauty  and  permanence. 

Mno-S&urn 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

is   the    logical   base    for    plaster    and    stucco.      It    is 
absolutely  dependable. 

Plaster  cracks  when  the  lath  behind  it  does  not  grip. 

Kno-Bum  is  made  with  a  mesh  which  the  plaster  surrounds  when 
applied  and  grips  unfailingly  as  soon  as  it  has  hardened. 


Plaster  falls  when  the  lath   behind  it  begins  to  rot. 
can't  rot.      It  is  a  metal  lath. 

Our  new  booklet  "Practical  Home-building"   tells 
you  all  about  walls  and  a  great  deal  more.     It  treats  of 
home-building  from    the  selection   of  a  suitable   site 
clear  through  to  the  finishing  touches  of  construction. 
It  is  full  of  plans,  photographs,  estimates,  comparative 
prices    and    building    economies — just   the   sort  of 
information  every  home-builder  wants. 

Send  ten  cents   to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  and  ask  for  booklet  709. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co^ 

970  Old  Colony  Building  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Kno-Burn 
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One  Color  Tone  on  Roof— A  Lighter  Shade  on  Walls 

Makes  a  very  pleasing  effect  if  you  use  stained  shingles  that  never  fade  out  in  streak: 
of  fast  colors  and  also  the  best  shingle  for  wear,  buy 


"CREO-DIPT" 


:s.    To  be  sure 

STAINED 
SHINGLES 

They  come  in  Bundles  Ready*to-Lay 

14  Grades — 16,  18,  24-Inch — 30  Different  Colors 
No  hi.ther  or,  muss  and  expense  of  staining  on   the  job  or  painting 
'ter  shingles  are   laid.     Just   choose  from  our  samples  and  color 
cards  and  your  shingles  come  ready  stained  in  one 
lot.     Cost  less  tlian  staining-on-the-job.     Last  twice 
as  long  as  brush-coated  or  natural  woud. 
Write  today  for  Pad  of  Colors  on  Wood  and  Booklet. 
Please  give  names  of  Architect  and  Lumber  Dealer. 
Special     information    about     "Creo-Dipt"Shingles 
hent   and,  sawed    with   wavy    butts   for  Thatched 
Effect.     If  you  like  white  shingles,  ask  about  our 
'Dixie  White  Process.'' 

Home  of  C.  C.  Bow,  Canton,  Ohio  STANDARD    STAINED    SHINGLE    CO. 

"Creo-Dipt"  Shingles  on  Roof  and  Side  Walls  1034  Oliver  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Natural  asphalt  is  the  life  of  roofing.  And  roofing 
with  life  defends  itself  against  all  weathers. 

The  oils  of  natural  asphalt  keep  it  pliable  and  waterproof. 
In  Genasco  they  do  not  dry  out  and  leave  the  roofing 
to  crack,  rot,  or  crumble.      They  give  it  lasting  resistance. 

Trinidad    Lake    asphalt    has    withstood    the    blazing 
sun    and    torrential    storms  of   that  tropical  climate  for 
centuries.       It  makes  Genasco  the  ideal 
weather-resister  for  all  your  buildings. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  and 
learn  why  Genasco  is  an  investment  that  gives  you  the  full 
worth  of  your  money. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer — smooth  or  mineral  surface;  several  weights.  Look  for  the 
hemisphere  trademark.  THE  KANT-LEAK  KLEET  makes  seams  watertight  without 
cement,  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  in  the  world  of  asphalt  and  ready  roofing 

Philadelphia 

New   York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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has  been  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  ('our). 

"The  only  men  who  ever  went  to  prison 
under  the  Sherman  Aet  wore  labor  leaders. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  law,  a  Utah 
man  was  convicted  of  violating  the  law 
while  Utah  was  a  Territory.  The  offense 
was  one  which  could  be  committed  under 
the  law  only  in  a  Territory.  Utah  became 
a  State  while  the  case  was  under  review,  and 
t  he  courts  held  that  this  change  absolved 
the  defendant.  The  Cash  Register  con- 
viction last  year  brought  jail  sentences, 
but  these  have  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

"The  Roosevelt  and  Taft  administra- 
tions were  notable  for  the  first  successful 
attacks  upon  organizations  of  tradesmen 
that  enforced  upon  members  and  others 
the  upholding  of  prices  and  restraining 
regulations.  Six  such  associations  have 
been  convicted  and  enjoined. 

"Altho  the  clear  policy  of  friendly  dis- 
solution of  'trust'  combinations  by  means 
of  agreements  sanctioned  by  courts  is  ac- 
credited to  the  Wilson  Administration, 
there  were  seven  suits  terminated  during 
President  Taft's  Administration  by  con- 
sent, upon  the  agreement  of  the  defen- 
dants to  cease  the  restraining  activities 
that  the  Government  complained  of." 

DECEPTIVE  SAVINGS-BANK 
DEPOSITS 

On  June  30  of  last  year  the  total  de- 
posits in  the  savings-banks  of  this  coun- 
try were  $4,727,403,950;  on  the  same 
date  in  1907,  the  total  was  $3,690,078,945. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist 
remarks  that,  on  seeing  these  figures,  "  one 
is  apt  to  pick  up  a  pencil  and  with  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm  figure  out  a  growth  of 
28  per  cent."  If  one  cares  to  do  so, 
however,    he    can    "  play    hob    with    the 
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picture  of  thrift  contained  in  those 
figures,"  because  no  account  is  taken  in 
them  of  the  interest  that  was  paid  on 
deposits  in  the  meantime.  Banks  in 
that  intervening  period  paid  in  interest 
$751,957,158.  By  deducting  this  from 
the  total  for  June  30,  1913,  one  arrives  at  a 
total  of  only  $3,775,446,796.  In  other 
words,  if  the  banks  had  not  added  any 
interest,  the  total  last  June  would  have 


differed  from  the  total  of  six  years  before 
by  about  $80,000,000  only. 

The  writer  cites  the  fact  that  in  L908 
"  depositors  drew  many  millions  of  their 
principal  out  of  the  bank."  If  they  had 
not  done  this,  but  had  allowed  all  their 
money  to  accumulate  by  compound  in- 
terest, his  estimate  of  the  total  on  deposit 
in  June,  1913,  would  have  been  greater  by 
$125,000,000.  He  prints  a  chart  (repro- 
duced elsewhere),  showing  the  total  savings 
in  the  banks  for  each  year  from  1907  to 
1913.  One  line  in  the  chart  shows  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  the  banks  for  the 
period  covered,  and  another  the  "amount  of 
deposits  less  the  growth  at  4  per  cent, 
interest."  The  latter  he  contends  should 
be  regarded  as  "  the  line  of  real  thrift," 
since  it  rises  or  falls  as  new  money  is  de- 
posited or  as  withdrawals  are  made. 
That  line  shows  the  process  of  withdrawal 
that  went  on  after  the  panic  of  1907,  so 
that  the  total  of  real  savings  remained 
below  the  1907  figure  till  1913,  when  it 
rose  to  a  point  only  slightly  higher.  The 
writer  will  not  be  surprized  to  find  the 
report  for  1914,  when  it  is  made,  "  showing 
a  decrease  big  enough  to  bring  the  aggre- 
gate of  principal  again  below  that  of  1907." 

He  calls  attention,  however,  to  other 
forms  of  saving  than  those  which  the  banks 
show,  such  as  purchasing  small  bonds, 
buying  homes,  and  investing  in  building 
loan  societies.  To  some  extent  these  are 
taking  the  place  of  savings-banks.  But  the 
savings-bank  is  the  place  where  small 
accumulations  due  to  thrift  on  the  part 
of  wage-earners  are  usually  to  be  found. 
In  these  banks  wage-earners  "  keep  their 
liquid  reserve  for  times  of  trouble." 

THE  ROCK   ISLAND  REORGANI- 
ZATION 

Early  in  March  a  statement  dealing  with 
the  proposed  Rock  Island  reorganization 
was  given  out  by  T.  M.  Schumacher,  chair- 
man of  the  old  railway  company,  in  which 
he  exprest  a  belief  that  $49,000,000  in  new 
money  would  be  needed  within  five  years 
in  order  to  put  the  railroad  on  its  feet, 
and  that  $20,000,000  of  that  sum  should 
be  raised  by  July  1  of  this  year.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  recalls  that 
when  the  readjustment  was  first  proposed 
a  limit  of  $15,000,000  was  placed  on  the 
sum  needed,  and  this  was  afterward 
raised  to  $25,000,000.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  later  announcement  of  need  for 
$49,000,000  must  have  caused  "  utter 
bewilderment  "  to  Rock  Island  security 
holders. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist 
points  out  "  the  lesson  of  Rock  Island." 
This  is  not  so  much  that  the  financial 
practises  of  twelve  years  ago  "  were 
indefensible  "  as  that  service  commissions 
and  investors  must  now  see  that  "  men 
who  control  great  properties  assume  the 
risk  of  management."  The  Rock  Island 
was  formerly  "  a  great  property,"  and 
this  writer  believes  it  is  still  a  great  prop- 
erty. Its  lines  "  traverse  the  richest  part 
of  the  developing  West";  it  has  been 
progressive  and  was  well  managed.  For 
years  it  paid  fair  dividends  on  its  stock, 
and  put  away  yearly  a  fine  surplus. 
Its  stock  sold  for  from  120  to  150,  and 
it  was  "  a  very  well-regarded  invest- 
ment issue."  That  was  its  condition  when 
it  "  came  into  the  heyday  of  consolidation, 


YOU  can  now  buy  a  Bur- 
bank  garden  from  an  ex- 
clusive dealer  in  your  town. 
If  not,  send  to  us  direct. 

The  Burbank  garden  con- 
sists of  Luther  Burbank's  se- 
lection of  12  varieties  of  his 
own  original  seeds  which  con- 
sists of: 

Burbank  Shirley  Poppies.— These 

are  the  most  beautiful  poppies  of  all. 
No  other  flowers  will  produce  such 
an  array  of  gorgeous  colors.  The  va- 
riety of  shades  is  very  wide,  extreme 
ly  dainty  and  beautiful.   The  foliage 
is  soft  and  feathery  while  the  petals 
remind  one  of  silky  crepe  paper.  The 
most  easily  grown  of  all  poppies  and 
one  which  carries  the  most  satisfac- 
tion to  the  amateur.    Long  Season 
Sweet  Peas. -The  most  unique  flower 
and  different  from  ordinary  varieties. 
The  Burbank  Morning  Glory. — 
Mr.  Burbank  has  developed  a  most 
wonderful    flower   in   this  and   one 
which  any  one  will  derive  great  plea- 
sure from  having  in  his  garden.  Gi- 
gantic  Evening   Primrose. — One 
single  petal  is  as  large  as  the  whole 
flower  of  most  other  varieties.  Blos- 
soms are  pure  white  and  sometimes 
nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, perfectly  regular  and   flat. 
Produces  a  wealth  of  enormous  blos- 
soms and    continues   blooming    for 
months  in  succession.     Rainbow 
Corn. — Something  entirely  new  and 
desirable  for  any  garden.    It  blooms 
from  early  spring   until  the  heavy 
frosts  come  in  the  autumn  and  is 
very  decorative.  Gigantic  Zinnia.— 
A  huge  chrysanthemum-like  flower 
blooming  continuously   throughout 
the  summer  and  until  late  autumn. 
It  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
the  original  zinnia  and  has  a  most 
brilliant  array  of  colors,  in  quaint 
shadings  of  scarlet,   pink,   salmon, 
yellow,  white  and  bronze.     There 
are  six  others  of  equal  merit. 

Be  sure  and  get  a  $i.oo  Burbank 
garden.  Send  to-day  if  your  local 
dealer  does  not  keep  it. 

1914  Burbank  Seed  Book 
Free 

Every  owner  of  a  garden,  large  or 
small,  should  have  this  book.  In  it  Luther 
Burbank,  the  great  horticultural  genius, 
tells  how  to  plant  and  raise  flowers  and 
vegetables  —  knowledge  necessary  for 
garden  success — also  descriptions  and  illu- 
strations of  the  many  famous  original  Bur- 
bank flowers,  some  in  colors.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised at  the  moderate  prices  of  Burbank 
novelties.  Luther  Burbank  has  created  more 
new  wonderful  forms  of  plant  life  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world. 

Write  today  for  Seed  Book  L.  D. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributors  of  the  Burbank 

Horticultural  Productions 

Burbank  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Gladioli  is 

one  of  the  most 
satisfactory 
flowers  grown  be- 
cause it  blooms  con- 
tinuously when  it  is 
cut  and  putin  water, 
just  as  well  as  when 
in  the  ground. 

There  is  no  reason  why 
ever>"  family  cannot  enjoy 
this  grand  flower,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the 
potato. 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from  July  to  frost 
if  yon  plant  a  lew  bulbs  each  month  from  April 
to  July. 

For  onlv  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  75  Bulbs 
of  .>ur  <;rand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  the  Gladioli  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  150.000  of  the  bulbs  and  have 
received  hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to  their 
merits. 

ORDER    YOUR    BULBS    NOW 

so  as  to  have  them  to  plant  when  you  begin  mak- 
ing your  garden. 

iple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 
Write,  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  "Literary 
I>it;est."  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  of 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  only  $1.00,  prepaid  to  your 
home,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  with  our 
1914  Catalogue. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 


New  York 


"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES" 

A  delightful  book  of  10  chapters,  beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Price  10c.   Entitles  you  to 
25c  coupon  good  on  first  $1.00  order. 
Sare  time  in  selecting  by  getting  our  free 
19  14  STAR  ROSE  CATALOG 
describes  360  carefully  selected  varieties  of  the 
t  roses  for  America.  None  but  the  very  cream 
of  the  world  sbest  roses  in  this  list.    Tells  how  to 
plant,  prune,  etc.    Send  for  it  today.    It's  free. 
THE  CONAHD  A  JONES  CO. 
ttoa*  SptcxaiuU    Ovr60Y*ar*'  Erperienct 
Box  80     West  Prove,  Pa. 


Fair's  Hardy  Phloxes 


Phloxes  are,  next  to  the  Peonies  and  Irises,  the 
most  beautiful  hardy  plants  we  have.  No  flower 
has  been  more  wonderfully  improved  of  late  years, 
and  the  immense  size  and  perfect  form  of  the  new 
varieties  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have 
heretofore  seen  only  the  old-fashioned  kinds. 

Here  at  Wyomissing,  whfre  I  grow  acres  of  them, 
they  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  \  arieties.  All  are 
included  in  my  book  "Fair's  Hardy  Hant  Spe- 
cialties" (Fourth  Edition  Season  of  1913-14), 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomiating  Nurseries 

101   Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


of  G.&R. 

Quality  Must  Bloom. 

They  simply  cannot  help 
blooming.  Their  inbred 
qualities  help  them  grow  and . 
bloom  even  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  Theway  we  grow  and  ship 
>  them  assures  their  success  and  they  arc 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM  THE 
FIRST  YEAR  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

Learn  all  about  our  guaranteed,  summer-propagat- 
ed, own-root  roses.  Write  for  beautiful,  illustrated 
booklet  today.    A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

The  Good  &  Reese  Co.,  Box  162  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Largest  Hose  Growers  in  the  World. 


expansion,  and  wholesale  marketing  of 
stocks  and  bonds."  and  men  who  were  to 
exploit  it  gol  control  of  investment  securi- 
ties making  a  total  of  1635,000,000. 

These  were  a  group  of  capitalists  who 
merely  controlled  a  majority  of  the  $r>0,- 
000,000  preferred  stock  of  a  holding 
company,  stock  which  never  has  had  a 
total  market  value  of  150,000,000,  and 
whose  total  market  value  at  one  time 
was  only  $10,000,000.  The  writer  be- 
lieves there  will  probably  never  come 
a  time  again  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  "peddle  out  an  immense  quantity  of 
bonds  and  stocks  to  a  public  like  that 
which  bought  them  in  1902."  Investors 
ought  now  to  have  learned  to  see  that 
the  controlling  interest  in  a  property  has 
put  in  a  sufficient  margin  of  capital  to 
make  it  take  "  the  losses  of  possible 
mismanagement."  The  two  holding  com- 
panies of  the  Rock  Island  have  been 
"  a  burden  upon  the  railroad  property." 
They  were  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
control  by  a  minority.  Steadily  through- 
out their  existence,  "  the  necessities  of 
the  parasitic  holding  companies  have  eaten 
into  the  resources  of  the  railroad." 

THE    FUTURE    OF    OUR    COMMERCE 

In  an  address  before  the  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Brooklyn,  early 
this  month,  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  exprest  a  belief  that,  within 
a  few  years,  this  country  will  have  ac- 
quired "  the  first  place  "  in  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  world.  At  present  we 
are  making  greater  progress  than  any 
other  country.  While  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  still  have  a  larger  foreign  com- 
merce, both  countries  at  present,  if  growing 
at  all,  are  growing  "  at  a  very  slow  rate,'' 
and  America  "  is  overhauling  them  rapidly." 
Mr.  Redfield  declared  that  the  Wilson 
Administration  wished  to  encourage  this 
commerce  by  promoting  canals  and  canal 
traffic;  for  example,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  providing  another  outlet 
to  the  sea,  may  be  added  to  a  list  already 
comprising  the  Panama,  Erie,  and  Cape 
Cod  canals. 

Mr.  Redfield's  faith  in  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  secure  a  leading  place  in 
the  world's  commerce  was  founded  in  part 
on  the  history  of  the  War  of  1812.  The 
process  by  which  our  navy  won  in  that 
war  was  the  same  as  that  through  which 
American  seamanship  can  now  win  in  a 
war  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  the 
War  of  1812  it  was  not  only  by  combat 
that  we  won;  we  had  on  our  side  ships 
which,  vessel  for  vessel,  were  "  faster, 
heavier,  and  better  armed  than  those 
of  our  competitor."  The  same  victory 
awaits  us  to-day  in  commerce,  if  we  will 
apply  to  the  problem  of  construction  and 
design  the  same  ingenuity  and  energy 
as  ihen. 

Mr.  Redfield  believes  there  is  under  way 
a  revival  in  commerce  borne  by  water 
not  ocean-borne  commerce,  but  commerce 
on  rivers  and  canals.  In  spite  of  efficient 
railroad  competition  on  both  its  shores, 
the  boat  traffic  on  the  Hudson  River 
now  amounts  to  8, (KM). (MM)  tons  a  year, 
figures  which  represent  a  considerable 
increase    over    earlier     recent    years.      The 

work  of  the   Panama  ("anal  will  not    be 
confined    to    shortening    distances    from 

purl     to    port,    but     Will,    he    believes,    serve 


THE  amateur  will  find  just 
the  information  needed  to 
make  his  garden  a  success  — 
over  one  hundred  clear,  con- 
cise, dependable,  cultural  in- 
structions for  growing  almost 
every  flower  and  vegetable 
worth  bothering  with. 

The  list  of  worthy  novelties  and 
old  favorites  is  complete  and  de- 
pendable. Especially  important 
an  the  sections  devoted  to  Roses 
and  Dahlias.  The  collection  of 
Hardy  Perennials  is  the  largest  in 
America.  Selected  strains  of  stand- 
ard vegetables  and  flowers. 

Mailed  fret  to  anyone  mentioning 
this  magazine. 


DHEER'SSt  I'Htlt  ASTERS 

— The  finest  stiain.    either 

.den    decoration    or 

cutting.       Packets     contain 

enough  seed  feo  prtnluce  more 

than    cue    hundred    plants. 

Made    up  of    eight    beautiful 

i  -  per  packet 

DREER'S       GARDEN       BOOK 

with  each  order. 


jHenryA.Dreer 

714  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


Plant  theTAPE&ifl 


It's  the  Scientific  Way 

Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Just  unwind  American  Seedtape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  inside 
paper  tape  and  fastened  with  glue  fertilizer,  insures  a 
quick,  sturdy  growth,  because  the  paper  attracts  moist- 
ure to  the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  much  earlier 
than  seeds  planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing  means  no 
seed  wasted — no  thinning  out.  You  Bave  time  and 
back-breaking  labor. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  SO  ft.  each  of  White  and 
Red  Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Lettuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach, Beet,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  $00 
ft.  in  all.  Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  Pack- 
age.   Send  the  dollar  now.     NO  A  GENTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  CO. 
1614  Walnut  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Fertilizer  for  Garden  and  Lawn 

Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
insure  a  velvety  green  lawn  by  using 

Sheep's  Head  Sheep  Manure 

Pulverized,  dry  and  clean, ready  to 
apply.    Two  too  lb.  bags $4,  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River. 
Send  for  Booklet 
\  A 1 1  i;  \1.  Ul\n  CO.,  807  River  St,  Aurora.  111. 


6  Glorious  Roses 

MAILED   POSTPAID  FOR  -  t~\  C^n 

ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER  ^L  t_J  Ll 

Hardy,  Everbloomlne,  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  ^^^  ^"^ 
ALEX.  HILL  GRAY  — Yellow. 
IVORY— White,  fine  boda. 
LADY  HELEN  VINCENT-Plnk. 
EUGENE  BOCLLET—  Ruby  red, 
PRES.  TAFT— Best  deep  pink. 
MRS.  CORNWALLI9  WEST— 

White,  tinted  rose. 

I  will  send  the  6  Rosea  in 

large  2-year  size  (retail  value 

$2.36)  postpaid  for  only  $1.26. 

CANNAS 

Allemannia— Yellow, 
Baked  orange,   It.  Wallace— 

I.   11  ary,  streaked  rod.    Niajr- 
lara— Crimson,  bordered  gold. 
Kin»r  Humbert— O  ran  1 :■•- 
scarlet.     Mrs.  Kate  Gray  — 
Scariet  and  yellow.      Pennsylvania  —  Deep  red. 
One  tuber,  any  variety,  10  cents.     Any  3 
for  25  cents.    Tbe  6  for  50  cents  postpaid. 

DAHLIA  SEED 

NewCenturv.l  nctus.  Black  Striped,  Dou- 
ble.  Single,  :ill'<  olors.  For  lOo  will  send 50see«U 

—enough  for  ■  Hue  I  mlilla  Garden.  Catalog  *  lvLli. 

MISS  JESSIE  M.  GOOD 

Florist  and  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  na  Springfield,  ohio 
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hat  style  Safety  Razor 
are  Tou  using  ? 


Year  1880 


MODEL  "A' 

OLD   STY 

FORGED  BL 
RAZOR 


Year  1901 
model"B" 

12   BLADE 

♦  1°-° 

RAZOR 


C(1KM  DAMASKEENS',) 


fGEM  DAMASKEENED, 


Year  1908 

MODEL  "C" 

IMPPOVED 
GEM  JUNIOR 
SAFETY  RAZOR 

WITH  NEW    BAR 


■>4t%tk'Sm.t&tlr*/tt 


Year  1914 

MODEL"D" 

PRESENT  DAY 
PERFECT 

GEM 

DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR 


pEM  DAMASKEENE  \ 

V' ■■■  'v  ■» s  '».  *  ...  ' 


GEM  DAMASKEENE  BLADES 

fit  all  Safety  Razors  like  models  shown  and  make  them  work  better 

Let  us  prove  this — -Free.     Send  us  your  name  and  state  make  of  your  razor 
and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely  Free,  one  new  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade 

One  trial  will  convince  you  that  this  Blade  has  the  keenest  and  most  practical  cutting  edge  made, 
and  you  will  always  use  it,  whether  shaving  with  one  of  the  old  model  razors  or  the  new  Gem 
Damaskeene. 

The  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  is  harder — smoother — more  durable — because  it  is  made  from  the 
finest  Damascus  razor  steel,  each  blade  being  tempered  singly  by  our  own  patented  process. 
Price  per  set  of  7  blades  35  cents. 

Just  as  the  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  is  superior,  so  is  the  Gem  Damaskeene  Holder 

superior  in  every  detail.     Four  distinct  models  mark  the  stages  of  the  Gem  develop- 
ment—  each   new    model    representing   a    new    achievement   in    safety-razor    making. 

Model  "A"  was  the  first  Gem — a  good  razor.  Model  "D"  is  the  present  day  Gem — the  1914  Marvel — the  mechanically 

Model «      **  was  the  second  Gem— similar  to  the  original  but  with  improved  perfecti  convenient  sized,  light  weight  razor,   with  finely  adjusted 

guiding  teeth,  and  unique  frame  which  automatically  adjusts  blade 


teeth  adjustment. 
Model  "C"  was  the  third  Gem — here  the  method  of  holding  the  blade  was 
improved — a  hinged  bar  replacing  the  small  side  hooks. 


to  exact  shaving  angle,  ensuring  a  smooth,  quick,  comfortable  shave. 


GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  OUTFIT  COMPLETE  WITH  7  DAMASKEENE  BLADES  $1.00 
DEALERS  WILL  BE  SUPPLIED  WITH  TRIAL  BLADES  UPON  APPLICATION  ONLY 


GEM    CUTLERY    COMPANY      2IO-2I8     ELEVENTH     AVENUE,     NEW  YORK,    N.Y. 


to  promote  around-the-world  commerce. 
"  There  are  more  than  hints,"  he  said,  "of 
vessels  now  preparing  to  sail  from.  London 
around  the  world  both  ways,  touching  at 
various  ports  as  they  go."  He  believes 
that  special  profit  will  be  found  in  vessels 
that  shall  "  circumnavigate  the  globe, 
loading  and  reloading  as  they  go." 

As  another  illustration  of  the  returning 
day  of  canal  traffic,  he  cites  the  shipping 
which  now  passes  through  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal.  It  is  far  greater  in  number 
of  vessels  and  in  tonnage  than  that  which 
passes  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Just 
what  the  latest  figures  are  on  this  subject 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Redfield  as 
follows: 

"It  is  well  known  that  more  vessels  of 
greater  tonnage  pass  through  the  river 
and  canal  which  unite  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior  than  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
But  this,  tho  interesting,  is  not  definite. 
If  you  were  told,  however,  that  dur- 
ing 1912,  14,916  vessels  of  30,947,133  tons 
passed  through  the  American  canal,  com- 
*  pared  with  5,373  vessels  of  20,275,120  tons 
through  the  Suez,  the  idea  is  not  as  clear 
as  if  one  were  to  say  to  you  that  almost 
15,000  vessels  of  nearly  31,000,000  tons 
passed  through  those  waters,  compared 
with  5,300  vessels  of  20,250,000  tons 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

"This  subject  being  up,  it  is  proper  to 


add  that  over  7,800  vessels  of  25,750,000 
tons  passed  through  the  Canadian  canal 
upon  the  lakes  named,  making  the  tonnage 
movement  between  these  two  great  fresh- 
water seas  in  the  year  1912  over  22,500  ves- 
sels, as  compared  with  a  few  less  than 
5,400  vessels  passing  through  the  Suez,  and 
with  tonnage  in  the  American  case  of  al- 
most 56,750,000  compared  with  20,250,000 
for  the  Suez.  Stated  differently,  four  times 
as  many  vessels,  or  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  the  total  tonnage,  used  the 
lake  waters.  The  freight  carried  through 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  grew  in  value 
from  less  than  $84,000,000  in  1889  to  over 
$790,000,000  in  1912." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  in  a  long  edi- 
torial article,  entitled  "Exaggerating  Op- 
timism," takes  exception  seriously  to 
some  of  the  facts  on  which  Secretary  Red- 
field's"  address  was  based,  and  especially  his 
statements  as  to  our  commerce  in  a  short 
time  overtaking  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
War  of  1812,  and  our  lake  commerce  as  an 
example  of  what  our  ocean  commerce 
could  be  made: 

"Both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are 
highly  developed  countries  industrially  and 
commercially,  but  their  foreign  trade  has 
continued  to  grow  surprizingly  in  the  last 
few   years.      The   United    Kingdom,   with 

(Continued  on  page  661) 


—the 

first  step  to 

better  health  and  living 

We  must  know  how  our  bodies  are  made  in 
order  to  care  for  them  properly— we  must  know 
the  hidden  parts  as  well  as  those  we  see. 

The  knowledge  one  gains  from  a 

MANIKIN 

a  wonderful  5 -section  chart,  20 
inches  high,  with  movable  parts 
of  the  interior  of  the  human  body 

is  invaluable  in  the  intelligent  care  of 
one's  self  and  children. 

This  Manikin  shows  in  the  natural 
colors  and  exact  relations  the  structure  of 
the  body,  including  the  skeleton,  muscu- 
lar system,  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
digestive  system,  nervous  system,  repro- 
ductive organs,  organs  of  the  senses,  etc. 
You  can  see  both  the  inside  and  outside 
of  many  of  the  parts  by  means  of  hinged 
sections  which  lift  up.  Each  part  is  keyed 
to  correspond  with  text  which  explains 
plainly  its  structure  and  function.  An 
Illustrated  Lecture  on  the  Entire  Anat- 
omy in  each  chart. 

Manikin  of  the  female  body,  enclosed  in 
heavy  cloth  board  covers,  will  be  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  $3.00.  Male  body  (sexless)  $2.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Your  Book-Store  or 

American  Thermo- Ware  Co. 
16  Warren  Street,  Dept.  J,  New  York  City 
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Mechanics'  Hall     Scene  of 
the  Boston  Automobile 
Show, 1914 
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AX7H ETHER  you  use  Firestone  Tires  and  Rims  for 
*  *  pleasure  or  business,  they  mean  multiplied  dividends 
in  Service.  They  have  become  the  choice  of  the  ex- 
perienced because  of  the  built-in  reasons  which  account 
for  "most  miles  per  dollar." 

Ride  on  Firestones  Deliver  on  Firestones 

For  ultimate  economy  in  mileage,  security,  For  the  prestige  and  profit  of  sure  service,  and  the 

comfort  of  real  rubber,  and  the  joy  of  mini-  economy  of  reduced  operating  cost;  again — "most 

mum  tire  trouble.  Non-Skid  or  smooth  tread,  miles    per   dollar."     A  type  for  every  truck  and 

in  all  standard  types.  load  and  road  condition. 

Consult  your  local  Firestone  man,  a  specialist,  representing  America' 's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


All  Large  Cities— And  Special  Dealers  Everywhere 
Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tire*,  Pleasure  Electric  Tires,  Carriage  Tires,  Fire  Apparatus  Tires, 

Rims,  Tire  Accessories,  etc. 
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(Continued  fro?n  page  659) 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
has  nearly  one-half  greater  foreign  com- 
merce, measured  in  value  of  imports  and 
exports,  and  in  the  last  year  it  grew  by  a 
larger  percentage  than  ours.  Germany, 
with- little  over  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  has  a  larger  foreign 
trade,  which  continues  to  advance.  There 
is  plenty  of  reason  why  this  country  should 
in  time  excel  both  these  nations  in  this 
field,  but  not  in  another  season  or  two. 

"The  terms  of  the  comparison  (that  re- 
lating to  the  War  of  1812)  have  changed 
in  a  century.  In  the  days  of  wooden  sailing 
ships  we  had  inexhaustible  supplies  of  tim- 
ber  near  the  seashore.  The  whole  Republic 
ran  along  the  coast,  and  there  were  hardly 
any  developed  industries  back  of  it  except 
agriculture.  The  change  came  with  the 
development  of  iron  and  coal  deposits  and 
of  steam-power.  With  iron  and  steel  con- 
struction and  the  application  of  steam, 
and  with  the  political  hindrance  growing 
out  of  slavery  and  the  war  for  the  Union, 
we  were  speedily  outstript. 

"Here,  again,  an  important  factor  is  left 
out  of  the  calculation.  In  the  domestic 
commerce  of  the  lakes  and  the  building  of 
vessels  for  it,  there  is  no  foreign  competi- 
tion; but  on  the  ocean  we  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
world.  We  may  be  able  to  cope  with  them 
some  day  in  the  ocean-shipping  trade,  but 
we  have  much  to  do  in  the  meantime 
which  we  find  more  profitable,  and  that  is 
why  for  the  most  part  we  hire  our  ocean- 
carrying  done.  It  costs  less  than  it  would 
if  we  did  it  ourselves." 

SEVEN  MONTHS  OF  NEW  HAVEN 

The  new  management  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  since  January  1  "has  succeeded 
in  at  last  getting  a  grip  on  operating  ex- 
penses," says  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
For  the  seven  months  ending  on  January  1, 
these  expenses  had  reached  the  high  level  of 
76.7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  cost  of  operation 
and  taxes  compared  with  69.7  per  cent, 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  This  high 
percentage,  combined  with  an  increase  of 
$1,300,000  in  charges,  produced  a  decline 
in  net  corporate  income  for  these  seven 
months  of  nearly  $4,500,000.  Commenting 
further  on  the  New  Haven's  showing  for 
this  period  and  on  the  later  promises,  the 
writer  says: 

"The  statement  of  the  company  reports 
a  surplus  for  dividends  (or  margin  above 
charges)  for  the  seven  months  of  $152,000 
compared  with  $4,543,000  a  year  ago. 
While  the  comparative  showing  may  be 
taken  for  its  face  value  and  is  very  discour- 
aging, the  absolute  figure  of  $152,000 
above  charges  is  not  complete,  as  it  is  the 
custom  of  various  New  Haven  subsidiaries 
to  make  their  disbursements  to  the  parent 
company  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  hence  the  seven  months'  income  does 
not  show  any  part  of  such  accruals.  Altho 
not  assured,  it  may  be  expected  that  final 
figures  of  'other  income'  proportioned  to 
the  seven  months  would  add»to  actual  re- 
ceipts from  such  sources  approximately 
$1,000,000,  so  that,  including  such  income 
accrued  but  not  due,  it  might  be  said  that 
New  Haven  at  the  close  of  the  seven 
months'  period  had  a  surplus  of  $1,500,000 
over  charges,  still  a  disheartening  margin 
for  a  company  of  its  size. 

"The  New  Haven  management  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  reduce  in  every  possible 
way  all  transportation  and  administrative 
expenses.  In  January  transportation,  gen- 
eral, and  traffic  expenses  were  cut  down 
$192,000,  but  the  docline  in  gross  was  too 
(Continued  on  page  663) 


Designed  by  engineers  who  are  experts,  built  by  craftsmen 
who  are  artists — Ohio  Electrics  are  perfect  in  every  detail 

The  mechanical  superiority  of  the  Ohio  Electric  is  to-day  not  even  open 
to  argument.  To  demonstrate  it,  one  need  only  compare  the  exclusive  Ohio 
operating  combination  of  magnetic  control,  magnetic  brake  and  double  drive 
with  any  other. 

And  the  mechanical  leadership  of  the  car  is  maintained  in  every  other 
detail.  From  the  day  the  various  parts  leave  forge  or  mill  they  are  under 
the  supervision  of  men  with  whom  labor  is  an  art  and  pride  of  workmanship 
paramount.      Literature  on  request. 


The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Co.,  1531  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo 

Gibson  Electrics,  Ltd.     Ontario  Distributors     Toronto,  Canada 

OHIO 


gECURITY  amid  Death 
and  Destruction       |. 

Property  worth  $200,000  was  destroyed,  eight 
firemen  were  killed  and  fourteen  injured  by  the  fire  and 
explosion  that  wrecked  the  Goodvear  Rubber  Company's 
plant  in  Milwaukee, October  27th.  THE  SAFE-CABINETS 
illustrated  in  the  picture  were  besieged  by  fire,  water  and 
falling  timbers  and  masonry.  Two  of  the  three  were  buried 
beneath  debris  twelve  days,  yet  all  three  preserved  their  contents  intact, 


THE  S  AFE-C  ABINET 


will  Protect  your 
valuable  business  papers 

See  our  local  agent,  listed  under  '  'SAFE-CABINET' '  in  your  telephone  directory,  or  write  direct  to 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY,       Dept.  L-2,       Marietta,  Ohio 
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No  Matter  How  Hard  the  Wear 

KERRY 

MOTHERS' 

VARNISHES 

Stand  the  Test 

The  tripping  of  merry,  dancing  feet,  the  joyful  romp  of  young  folks,  the  constant 
tread  of  grown-ups,  reveal  the  quality  of  any  varnish. 

Berry  Brothers'  Liquid  Granite  has  stood  the  test  for  over  half  a  century-.  It  gives  natural 
wood  floors  a  tough,  elastic  surface,  unsurpassed  in  lustre  and  beauty.  Liquid  Granite 
floors  are  mar-proof  and  waterproof.      They  give  year-in  and  year-out  satisfaction. 

Luxeberry  White  Enamel 

For  stairs,  bathrooms,  bedrooms,  hallways  and  furniture  where  a  deep,  rich,  snowy  white 
finish   is  desired,  nothing  is  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  Luxeberry  White   Enamel.      It 
gives  a  surface  of  exceptional  beauty  and  durability.      It  is  a  white  enamel  that  stays  white. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  these  products,  or  write  us  direct. 

RERRY  BROTHERS 

*"^Lwrld's  Lar^estVSirnishMakersV/ 


Factories: — Detroit.  Mich. 
Walkerville.  Ont. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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(Continued  from  page  661) 

sharp  and  not  operating  income  for  the 
month  was  cut  in  halves,  and  the  deficit, 
after  allowing  for  fixt  charges,  increased 
twice  and  a  half  over. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the  period 
with  which  the  seven  months'  results  this 
\ car  compare  was  a  time  of  record  revenues. 
The  fall  months  of  1912  saw  a  sharp  recov- 
i  ry  in  the  fortunes  of  the  New  England 
i-oads,  and  New  Haven  a  year  ago  was 
earning  at  the  rate  of  approximately  9  per 
cent.,  while  the  turn  in  traffic  conditions 
about  the  close  of  the  1912  calendar  year 
brought  down  the  final  actual  surplus  of  the 
road  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1913;  to  below  5  per  cent.,  and  induced  the 
reduction  in  the  dividend  rate  from  8  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  followed  later  in  the 
year  by  its  passing.  It  may  be  expected 
that  henceforth,  on  account  of  the  gradual 
reduction  in  expenses  and  of  comparison 
with  months  of  smaller  earnings,  the  com- 
parative showing  of  the  road  will  improve. 

"Before  long  the  road  will  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  financing  problem 
again.  The  $45,000,000  six  months  op- 
tional 6  per  cent,  notes  sold  last  November 
as  an  interim  financing  instrument  made 
necessary  by  the  litigation  regarding  the 
proposed  convertible  bond  issue  fall  due 
on  May  18.  No  announcement  has  been 
made  as  to  the  company's  plan  of  providing 
for  this  issue,  but  it  is  generally  expected 
that  they  will  be  extended.  It  is  also  gen- 
erally believed  that  some  decision  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  road's  $30,000,000 
investment  in  Boston  &  Maine  is  hoped 
for  before  the  refinancing  will  have  to  be 
taken  up,  so  that  the  road  can  enter  the 
money  market  with  the  uncertainty  on  this 
score  out  of  the  way. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  street-railway  and 
steamship  companies  in  the  New  Haven 
system  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
parent  company  as  much  as  they  did  last 
year.  Boston  &  Maine  will  prove  a  $700- 
000  greater  burden,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, than  last  year.  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  paid  in  $583,000  to  New  Ha- 
ven's treasury  last  year,  and  indications 
are  that  it  may  fall  short  of  earning  suffi- 
cient to  cover  its  2  per  cent,  dividend  this 
year." 

Since  January  1,  last  year,  3,524  new 
stockholders  have  been  added  to  the  New 
Haven's  list.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
these  brought  only  ten  shares  or  less. 
Only  two  became  holders  of  over  fifty 
shares.  Large  interests  obviously  have  not 
been  investing  in  New  Haven. 

FUTURE   DIVIDENDS  FOR  CHESA- 
PEAKE  &  OHIO 

A  sale  early  in  March  of  $33,000,000 
five-year  5  per  cent,  notes  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railroad  was  made  under 
an  indenture  that  had  provisions  requiring 
$17,000,000  of  capital  expenditures  from 
income  by  the  road  before  any  dividends 
are  paid,  this  provision  covering  the 
five-year  lifetime  of  the  notes  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  $17,000,000  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  same  period.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  in  financial  circles 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  road,  in  these  condi- 
tions, to  continue  paying  its  present  4  per 
cent,  dividend.  It  is  conceded  that  all 
will  depend  on  the  earning  growth  the 
company  may  be  able  to  show.  In  late 
years  the  earnings  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  the  dividend  and  provide 
the  sum  named  in  this  indenture.  Follow- 
ing is  a  compilation,  showing  actual  earn- 
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GUARANTEED  •  PLUMBING  •  EIXTURES 


SANITARY,  beautiful,  inexpensive,  guaranteed  to  be  of  supe- 
rior quality,  Standard"  bathroom  fixtures  are  all  that  years  of 
careful  study,  skill  and  science  can  produce.  They  create  the 
habit  of  cleanliness  and  delight  the  eye.  They  appeal  to  the  artistic 
taste  and  assure  sanitary  safety. 

"Modern  Bathrooms" — Everyone  who  is  planning  to  build  should  send  for  a 
copy  of  "Modern  Bathrooms" — 100  pages  in  color.  It  shows  practical,  mod- 
ern bathrooms  at  costs  ranging  from  $78.00  to  $600.00  with  prices  of  each 
fixture  in  detail.  Floor  plans,  ideas  for  decoration,  tiling,  accessories,  together 
with  model  equipment  for  kitchens  and  laundries,  are  also  shown.     Sent  free. 


1 


Genuine  "Jtaodatd*  fixtures  for  the  home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Hlack  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first  qual- 
ity of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and   thus    meet   the   require- 


ments of  those  who  demand  'Standard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  "j$taii<i(u>d*  fix- 
tures, with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub- 
stitution of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
'.Standard*  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) 
and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


Standard  ^Sanitats  1T)&.  Co.  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York    .     .     35  West  3lst  Street 
Chicago    .     900  S.  Michigan  Avenue 


Philadelphia 
Toronto.  Can. 
Pittsburgh  . 
St.  LottTs 


1215  Walnut  Street 

50  Richmond  St.,  E. 

106  Federal  Street 

.    100  N.  4th  Street 

Boston 

Louisville 


San  Francisco  .  719  Rialtn  Bldg. 
Erie.  Pa.  .  .  .  17-19  W.  11th  St. 
Cincinnati  .  .  633  Walnut  Street 
Nashville  .  .  315  Tenth  Avenue,  S. 
New  Orleans  .  .  .  846  Baronne  St. 
Montreal.  Can.  .  215  Coristine  Bldjj. 
1S6  Devonshire  Street  Cleveland  .  . 
319-23  W.  Main  Street     Hamilton.  Can. 


London,  E.  C.  57-60 Holborn  Viaduct 
Houston,  Tex.  Preston  and  Smith  St*. 
Washington.  L\  C.  .  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo,  O.  .  .  311-321  Erie  Street 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  .  212  Losoya  Street 

.    4505  Euclid  Ave. 

0-2S  Jackson  St.,  W. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Family  ? 


YOUR  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  re- 
frigerator which  cannot  be  kept 
clean  and  wholesome,  as  you  can 
easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  your  family. 

The  "Monroe"  is  the  Refrigerator  you 
Have  Heard  So  Much  About  —  the  Refrig- 
erator with  One-Piece  Genuine  Solid 
Porcelain  Food  Compartments  — Over  an 
Inch  Thick—  Every  Corner  Rounded 
which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
for  disease  germs  that  poison  food  which 
in  turn  poisons  people.  Not  cheap  por- 
ce\sin-enamel,  but  one  solid  pieceof  white 
unbreakable  genuine  porcelain  ware— as 
easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl — nothing 
to  crack,  chiporabsorb  moisture 
■ — not  a  single  crevice,  joint,  cor- 
ner or  other  lodging  place  for  dirt 
and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay. 


[ETK'Monroe" 


DI RECT  from  factory  to  you— saving 
you  store  profits.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  your  money  back  and 
removal  of  refrigerator  at  no  expense  to 
you  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL-  FACTORY 
PRICE -CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you. 
Send  for  book  NOW — letter  or  postal. 

about  refrigerators 
which  explains  all 
this  and  tells  you  how  to  select  the  homom 
refrigerator — how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food — how  to  keep  food  longer 
without  spoiling — how  to  cut  down  ice 
bills — how  to  guard  against  sickness — 
doctor  bills. 


Free  Book 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 
Sta.  12C  Lockland,  Ohio 
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Three  Selden  Trucks  Save 
$3400  in  Four  Months 

Three  Selden  Trucks  effected  a  saving  of  $3400  in  our  carting  for  the  four 
months  ciuiinf;  October  31st,  191  3,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year,  when  horse  drawn  vehicles  were  used.  Signed  Wm.  Knabe 
and  Co.,  New  York.      Manufacturers  of  Knabe  Pianos. 

Here  is  the  business  proposition  we  offer  every  reliable  firm.       | 

$500  Will  Put  The  $2000 

Selden  Truck  Into  Your  Service 

and  the  truck  itself  will  earn  the  remaining  monthly  payments. 

Compare  the  Selden  Truck  guaranteed  to  carry  3000  lbs. 
with  any  truck  and  you  will  find  that  it  embodies  every  principle 
of  truck  construction  endorsed  by  the  best  engineering  practice. 
Also  that  part  for  part  it  is  built  stronger  than  any  truck  of  the 
same  rated  capacity. 

Durability,  long  life  and  great  economy  of  up-keep  are  built 
into  the  truck  itself  because  every  vital  part,  from  frame  and 
axles  to  the  smallest  rivet,  is  extra  large  and  strong.  That  is  why 
Selden  Trucks  are  giving  such  reliable,  economical  service  in 
many  lines  of  business  the  country  over. 

Write  for  facts  about  the  Selden,  also  Drivers'  Daily  Report  * 

Blanks.     State  whether  teams  or  trucks  are  used.     Get  a  line  on  | 

what  your  delivery  costs. 

We  want  dealers  in  unassigned  territory  who  appreciate  the  busi 
ness  proposition   offered  by  the  Selden 
Truck  plus  the  Selden  Sales  Plan. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  CO. 

312  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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! 
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New  Typewriter  *18 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket,  Standard  Keyboard,  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.       Over    33000  in  Daily   Use. 

Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parts  against 
-  1  n  ^^^^^^^^^^     1700  to  3700  in  others.     That*! 

\  1  V  .   jfl|  H^.  "f   "'"    $18  price. 

ifflKJ  ^M  ^k        It,     Unit     J,,     the    fam.ms 

Elliott-Fisher  Bill- 
ing Machine   Fac- 
tory, sold  on  a 
mon  cy  •  hacU- 
^.ittt>fi>d 
guaranty.     Wt. 
4W>  lbs.  You  ran 
r;in  V   for   home 
DM,  business  or 
trips.    Bend  for 
CAtnlftfl  ancMete. 
Proposition. 
Chas-  U.  Bennett  Co.,  404  Cedar  St.,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


Pick  Out  Your  Typewriter 

and  Pocket  Your  Saving     ^s 


Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our  own   Fac 
lories,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Bemlnptona  $25  to  $65 

Smith  Premiers  $23  to  $60 

Underwoods  $35  to  $60 

L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50 
We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAS  WRITIXti  .I.NHIU;  CO.,  Inc.,  345   Broadway.  5. Y. 


COMPLETE  WATER     $0NLV 

Tower  Outfit^ 

BOO    Gallon    Cyprett    Tank 
and  20  foot  Steel  Tower,  at  shown 
in  cut.    Other  sizes  equally  cheap. 

Tank  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
rnrlit  at  slightly  higher  price.  Compl<-i<  -Wat.  r 
Works  eoiiipm-nt.  Hotter  get  our  catalogue 
today, and  our  NewW  ay  Selling  PlunNo.  36  free. 
THE  BALTIMORE  CO..  Baltimore.  Md. 


Mothersill's      "4 
Seasick  Remedy 

Satisfaction  Oiiarantecit  or  Mmu  y  Refunded. 

Officially  adopted  by  Steamship  Companies 
on  both  fresh  and  salt  water  —  endorsed  by 
hiRhest  authorities  — and, used  by  travelers 
the  world  over. 

Contains  no  cocaine,  morphine,  opium, 
chloral,  coal  tar  products,  or.  their  derivatives. 

Sold  by  hailing  dniRKists.  50c  box  enough 
for  24  hours.    $1.00  box  for  ocean  voyage. 

The  One  Dependable  Preventative 
of  Nausea. 

A  rnjiv  of  Molhflrsill's  Travel 

by    request,    without    charge. 

M0THERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  19  St.  Hi  i'lf  Strcrt,  I,ond,  n;  Montreal, 
Nnw  York.  I'ari*    Milnn.  Hmnliuri?.    '■ 


ings  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the 
earnings  that  would  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  five  years  in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  4  per  cent,  dividend,  after  meet- 
ing the  capital  expenditures  from  income  as 
now  required: 


Actual  Earnings.  ' , 

I !)!)!»    6\:<<i 

Hi  10 10  02 

MM  I .'.    II 

L912      6.81 

1913    ">  2fi 


Xcccssaru  Earnings 

1915 7    is 

1916 8   7a 

15)17 10  H7 

1918 in  37 

1919 in  37 


It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the 
company  only  once  in  the  past  five  years 
earned  more  than  7  per  cent.,  while  in  L915 
it  will  he  necessary  to  earn  7.18  per  cent., 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and 
pay  a  4  per  cent,  dividend.  In  one  other 
year,  however  (1913),  the  road  could  have 
earned  7  per  cent,  had  not  great  floods 
demoralized  traffic  and  injured  the  road. 
Officials  expect  that  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  earnings  will  reach  close  to  7  per 
cent.  It  is  admitted  that  the  road  al- 
ready has  a  plant  and  equipment  capable 
of  handling  more  traffic  than  it  now 
enjoys.  The  opinion  also  exists  in  good 
circles  that  an  expenditure  in  five  years  of 
$17,000,000  will  strengthen  the  property. 
Whether  or  not  the  4  per  cent,  dividend  is 
maintained,  the  company's  financial  posi- 
tion would  become  stronger  at  the  end  of 
the  five  years  than  it  is  now.  A  writer  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  that  "noth- 
ing but  a  steady  growth  of  business  would 
enable  the  company  to  maintain  its  4  per 
cent,  dividend  rate."  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  the  road  may  not 
have  serious  difficulty  in  doing  this,  since 
the  capital  expenditure  called  for  in  this 
year  is  only  $2,000,000,  and  earnings  of 
7.8  per  cent,  would  be  enough  to  maintain 
the  4  per  cent,  dividend  rate. 

Among  the  comments  called  forth  by 
this  new  incident  in  railway  borrowing 
those  in  the  New  York  Times  are  interest- 
ing. While  the  plan  was  regarded  in  Wall 
Street  as  involving  "some  sacrifice  by 
stockholders,"  The  Times  thinks  it  should 
be  "commended  for  its  conservatism  and 
for  the  greater  advantage  which  it  offers 
eventually  to  the  stockholders  themselves." 
The  writer  says  further  as  to  the  part 
making  for  sound  business  pla3red  bjr  the 
bankers  in  this  note  issue: 

"It  occasions  no  surprize  to  learn  that 
the  understanding  prevails  in  the  financial 
district  that  this  plan  was  formulated  by 
the  bankers  who  bought  the  notes  and 
placed  them  with  investors.  Arguments 
in  favor  of  direct  issuance  of  securities  to 
the  investing  public  without  the  interven- 
tion of  bankers  assume  that  bankers  per- 
form no  useful  service  in  the  flotation  of 
securities.  This  incident  supplies  practical 
illustration  of  the  valuable  service  which 
issuing  houses  are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  perform,  not  only  for  the  corporations, 
but  for  investors  as  well.  Improvident 
borrowing  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  long  run 
for  both  borrower  and  lender.  The  re- 
strictions which  the  railway  has  consented 
to  in  this  instance  are  not  such  as  are,  or 
very  well  could  be,  imposed  by  law.  The 
wisdom  of  them,  however,  is  not  seriously 
to  be  doubted,  and  it  was  left  for  the 
bankers  to  urge  them  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  the  investor  and  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  credit  of  the  borrower. 

"The  moral  pointed  by  this  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  financing  bears  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  service  which  the 
banker  is  in  a  position  to  perform,  and 
does  perform  in  many  instances,  in  throw- 
ing snfeiruards  around  security  issues." 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

{Continued from  page  650) 

nine .  years'  continuous  travel  in  it.  In 
his  judgment  the  only  question  is  a  ques- 
tion of  an  inhabited  wilderness  or  an  un- 
inhabited wilderness,  and,  speaking  broadly, 
the  Indians  are  the  only  race  who  will  ever 
make  their  homes  in  it.  If  these  people 
are  wantonly  destroyed  it  will  be  the 
foulest  blot  that  has  over  soiled  the 
escutcheon  of  the  United  States.  But  if 
they  are  to  survive,  then  more  stringent 
measures  must  be  employed  to  suppress 
the  "low-down  whiles"  who  infest  the 
Yukon  River  and  intrude  themselves  into 
native  villages  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  de- 
bauch and  corrupt. 

Meanwhile,  the  writer  looks  across  the 
thousand  leagues  from  New  York  to  the 
Yukon  with  pride  at  the  spectacle  of  this 
young  physician,  his  devoted  wife,  and  the 
Government  school-teacher,  maintaining  a 
little  garrison  for  the  defense  of  the  Indians 
against  those  who  would  trample  them  in 
the  mire,  body  and  soul,  and  is  eager  him- 
self to  get  back  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 


GRIZZLY  PSYCHOLOGY 

THE  grizzly  bear's  mental  alertness,  his 
wonderful  ways  of  sensing  possible 
dangers,  makes  him  a  prince  or  a  grand 
duke  of  the  animal  kingdom.  He  can  see 
things  where  a  lynx  might  overlook  them, 
his  hearing  is  as  acute  as  a  deer's,  and  his 
sense  of  smell  is  keener  than  a  foxhound's 
— if  we  are  to  accept  the  first-hand  im- 
pressions of  Enos  A.  Mills,  a  leading 
student  of  wild-animal  life  in  America,  who 
writes  about  grizzlies  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Many  who  look  at  him  only 
through  iron  bars  in  zoos  or  show  tents  put 
him  down  as  a  lumbering,  awkward  beast; 
but  his  movements  are  the  last  word  in 
agility,  according  to  Mr.  Mills.  The 
naturalist  has  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  a  good  many  grizzlies,  and  has  followed 
others  in  attempts  to  snapshot  them,  so 
his  qualifications  as  an  authority  in  this 
instance  are  of  a  high  order.  Here  are  some 
lively  stories  from  his  article: 

One  day  in  North  Park,  Colorado,  I  came 
on  the  carcass  of  a  cow  that  wolves  had 
recently  killed.  Knowing  that  bears  were 
about,  I  climbed  into  the  substantial  top  of 
a  stocky  pine  near  by,  hoping  that  a  bear 
would  come  to  feast.  A  grizzly  came  at 
sundown. 

The  carcass  lay  in  a  grassy  opening  sur- 
rounded by  willow  clumps,  grassy  spaces, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  low-growing,  round- 
topped  pines.  When  about  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  carcass  the  bear  stopt. 
Standing  erect,  with  his  forepaws  hanging 
loosely,  he  looked,  listened,  and  carefully 
examined  the  air  with  his  nose.  As  the  air 
was  not  stirring  I  felt  that  he  had  not  and 
probably  would  not  scent  me  in  the  tree- 
top  perch. 

After  scouting  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
all  his  keen  senses  he  dropt  on  all  fours 
and  slowly,  without  a  sound,  advanced 
toward  the  carcass.  He  circled  as  he 
advanced;  and  when  within  thirty  feet  of 


Steamed  Beans  or 
Baked  Beans 

Which  Do  Your  Prefer? 

IT'S  only  a  question  of  what  you  want. 
Only  a  question  of  getting  what  you  ask  for. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  manufacturer 
who  offers  steamed  beans — or  with  the  grocer 
who  sells  them — or  with  anyone  who  wants 
to  buy  them. 

The  Government  permits  no  misrepresentation 
on  the  can.  Only  beans  that  are  really  baked  may 
be  labeled  "Baked." 

Steamed  Beans  cannot  lawfully  be  labeled '  'Baked/ ' 
So,  to  be  sure  of  the  kind  you  are  getting,  you  must 
read  the  label  on  the  can. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans 

are  labeled  "Baked"  and  they  really  are  baked — in  great 
ovens  under  intense  dry  heat;  not  simply  boiled  or  steamed 
like  most  canned  beans. 

They  come  out  of  our  ovens  brown,  mealy  and  tender — 
delicious  —  digestible,  and  with  all  that  real  Boston  baked 
bean  flavor  that  cannot  be  brought  out  by  any  other  than  the 
baking  process. 

That's  why  Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  preferred  by  all  who  understand 
the  difference  between  steamed  beans  and  baked  beans — why  they  are 
today  the  largest  selling  brand  on  the  market.     They  have  no  equals. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Heinz  Baked  Beans: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 

Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (without  Tomato  Sauce) 
— Boston  Style 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Pork — 
(Vegetarian) 

Heinz  Baked  Red 
Kidney  Beans 

Try  Heinz  Baked  Beans 
at  our  risk.  If  you  do  not 
prefer  them  to  any  other  you 
have  ever  eaten,  your  grocer 
will  refund  full  purchase 
money. 

Others  of  the  famous  "57": 
Heinz  Spaghetti,  cooked  ready 
to  serve;  Preserved  Sweet 
Pickles,  India  Relish,  Chili 
Sauce,  Pure  Vinegars,  Cream 
of  Pea  Soup,  Cream  of  Celery 
Soup,  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup, 
Tomato  Ketchup,  Fruit  Pre- 
serves, Apple  Butter,  Grape 
Fruit  Marmalade,  Prepared 
Mustard,  Olive  Oil,  Olives 
Peanut  Butter,  etc.,  etc. 


H.J.  Heinz  Co. 

— 57  Varieties 

More  than  SO,  000  Visitors  in- 
spect Heinz  Pure  Food  Kitchens 
Every  Year 
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Stop  the  Automobile  Hold-Up  Man 


Suppose  your  car  is  held  up  by  thugs 
to-night  in  some  lonesome  country 
spot,  how  would  you  fare  ? 
Be  prepared!  Carry  a  Colt.  Slip  it 
between  the  cushions,  in  the  tool  box, 
or  in  your  pocket.  Have  it  ready  for 
instant  action.  Doesn't  matter  how 
hard  your  car  hits  the  pike,  the  Colt 
can't  go  off  accidentally,  because,  when 
you  load  and  cock  it,  the  Grip  Safety 
(see  circle)  automatically  locks  it. 

At  "Hands  Up!"  you  just  grab  your 
Colt  and  cover  your  man  in  the  twink- 


ling of  an  eye — you  can  beat  the  hold- 
up man — you  can  "fire  the  first  shot 
first,"  because  you  don't  have  to  fiddle 
with  or  think  about  "safety"  devices. 
When  you  pull  the  trigger  you  auto- 
matically (without  thought)  press  in 
the  Grip  Safety  and  the  Colt  shoots. 

For  car  and  home  protection  the  Colt 
is  ideal,  because  it's  the  quickest  to  get 
into  action  and  it  is  positively — auto- 
matically— safe.  Ever  pulled  up  on  the 
road  to  have  target  practice  ?  It's  great 
sport — keeps  a  crowd  happy. 


Don't  be  stalled  off  a  Colt  if  you  want  the  best 
pistol — it  costs  you  no  more.    Write  for  catalog  26. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Standard  for  70  yetri. 

Adopted  by 
United  Statei  Government 


I  Say  "Colt"  when  you  want  a  revolver  I 

orplitol.    That  name  standi  for  iter - 

ling  quality  In  email  flraarmi. 


IREARMS 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


(LUMBER 
BECAUSE  ITS  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 


Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never  end- 
ing dip — when  One  Dip  Pens  make  every 
penholder  virtually  a  fountain  pen? 
Send  ioc  for  Sample  Package 
ONE    DIP     PEN     CO. 

32  Daily  Record  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CVASAVTLEO 

ojf.iTm.moN 


The  Best  in  Bookcase  Construction 


CI'ARAKTUD 

Cl'NN 

coNrmicnoN 


i 


Send  for  Free  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS"  (and  Souvenir  Bookmark) 

showing  the  latest  Sectional  Bookcases— the  ideal  home  for  your  books— in 
our  Sanitary,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  Styles  in  richly  finished  Mahog- 
any and  Oak.  Removable,  non-binding,  dust-proof  doors,  no  disfiguring  iron 
bands.       Quality  is  guaranteed. 

OCR   PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  OTHERS 

You  will  enjoy  seeing  these  up-to-date  bookcases.     Start  with  one  section  and  add  to  as  needed. 
I  direct  from  factory.     Don't  forget  to  ask  for  our  free  Souvenir  bookmark. 

THE  (.INN  FURNITURE  CO.      d.p-i  b  19. 
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the  waiting  feast  he  redoubled  his  precau- 
tions against  surprize  and  ambush.  My 
scent  by  the  carcass  probably  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  precautions.  A  grizzly  is 
ever  on  guard  and  in  places  of  possible 
ambush  is  extremely  cautious.  He  is  not  a 
inward;  but  he  docs  not  propose  to  blunder 
into  trouble. 

Slipping  cautiously  to  the  edge  of  a  thick 
willow  clump,  he  suddenly  Hung  himself 
into  it  with  a  fearful  roar — then  instantly 
leapt  out  on  the  other  side.  Evidently  he 
planned  to  start  something  if  there  was 
anything  to  start. 

Standing  fully  erect,  tense  at  everj' 
point,  he  waited  a  moment  in  ferocious 
attitude,  ready  to  charge  anything  that 
might  start  from  the  willows;  but  nothing 
started.  Alter  a  brief  pause  he  charged, 
roaring,  through  another  willow  clump.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  tree- 
limb  on  which  I  sat  was  substantial.  That 
a  grizzly  bear  can  not  climb  a  tree  is  a  fact 
in  natural  history  which  gave  me  immense 
satisfaction.  Every  willow  clump  near  the 
carcass  was  charged,  with  a  roar. 

Xot  finding  an  enemy,  he  at  last  went  to 
the  carcass.  After  feasting  for  a  few  min- 
utes he  rose  and  snarled.  Then,  sniffing 
along  my  trail  a  few  yards,  he  stopt  to 
mutter  a  few  growling  threats  and  then 
returned  to  the  feast. 

After  eating  contentedly  for  half  an  hour 
he  moved  round  the  carcass,  raking  and 
scraping  grass  and  trash  on  it.  Then, 
pausing  for  a  minute  or  two  in  apparently 
peaceful  contemplation,  he  doubled  back 
on  the  trail  over  which  he  had  come  and 
faded  into  the  twilight. 

Alertness — brain  power — is  a  character- 
istic of  the  grizzly  bear.  He  is  eternally 
vigilant.  He  has  the  genius  for  taking 
pains.  He  is  watchful  even  in  seclusion; 
and  when  traveling  his  amazingly  developed 
senses  appear  never  to  rest,  but  are  con- 
stantly on  scout  and  sentinel  duty — except 
on  rare  occasions  when  he  is  temporarily 
hypnotized  by  curiosity.  I  believe  his  in- 
telligence to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  dog, 
the  horse,  or  the  elephant.  Apparently  he 
assumes  that  some  one  is  ever  stealthily  in 
pursuit. 

In  repeatedly  following  the  grizzly  with 
photographic  intentions  I  was  almost  in- 
variably outwitted.  On  one  occasion  I 
followed  one  almost  constantly  for  eight 
days  and  nights;  and,  tho  many  times 
I  almost  had  him,  yet  I  never  succeeded. 
Now  and  then  he  climbed  a  rocky  crag  to 
look  around;  or  he  doubled  back  a  short 
distance  on  his  trail  to  some  point  of 
vantage.  Here  he  rose  on  his  hind  legs, 
sniffed  the  air,  looked,  and  listened.  At 
other  times  he  turned  at  right  angles  to  his 
general  course,  went  a  short  distance  to  a 
point  favorable  for  seeing,  hearing,  or  smell- 
ing his  possible  pursuer,  and  there  remained 
for  a  few  minutes.  If  all  was  well  he  com- 
monly returned  to  his  trail  and  again  went 
forward. 

Usually  he  traveled  in  the  face  of  the 
wind;  commonly  he  promptly  changed  his 
course  if  the  wind  changed.  In  crossing  a 
grassy  opening  in  the  woods  he  sometimes 
went  boldly  across;  but  on  the  farther  side, 
concealed  by  the  trees,  he  waited  to  see 
whether  a  pursuer  appeared  across  the 
opening.  Sometimes  he  went  round  an 
opening  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Appar- 
ently there  lay  a  plan  behind  his  every 
move. 
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The  third  day  he  was  well  started  diag- 
onally down  the  wall  of  a  canon.  I  naturally 
concluded  that  he  would  on  this  course 
descend  to  the  bottom  and  there  continue 
down-stream.  Instead  of  doing  this,  ho 
stopt  at  a  point  about  midway  down 
for  a  long  stay.  Then  from  this  place  he 
pointed  his  nose  up-stream  and  descended 
diagonally  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  At 
the  bottom  he  again  made  an  acute  angle 
and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  last  three  days  of  this  pursuit  he 
knew  that  I  was  following  him.  Apparently 
l  here  was  no  change  in  his  tactics.  lie 
simply  moved  a  little  more  rapidly.  Tho 
well  acquainted  with  grizzly  habits,  I  was 
unable  to  anticipate  his  next  important 
move,  while  he  defeated  every  plan  I  put 
into  operation. 

For  several  years  an  outlaw  or  cattle- 
killing  grizzly  terrorized  an  extensive 
cattle-grazing  section  in  the  mountains  of 
Utah.  For  months  at  a  stretch  he  killed  a 
cow  or  steer  at  least  every  other  day.  He 
would  make  a  kill  one  day  and  the  follow- 
ing one  would  appear  across  the  mountains, 
forty  or  more  miles  distant. 

Organized  expeditions,  made  up  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  men,  with  packs  of  dogs, 
pursued  him  day  and  night  for  a  week  or 
longer;  but  each  time  he  escaped.  Large 
rewards  were  offered  for  his  capture.  Old 
trappers  and  hunters  came  from  afar,  but 
after  weeks  of  trial  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

But  it  seems  that  the  grizzly  has  a  well- 
developed  bump  of  curiosity,  which  some- 
times betrays  him  into  forgetfulness.  On  a 
few  occasions  the  writer  came  on  one — and 
twice  one  unwittingly  came  close  to  him — 
while  intent  on  solving  something  curious. 
As  we  read : 

While  watching  a  forest  fire,  I  once 
climbed  a  mountain  to  a  point  above  the 
tree-line  in  order  to  reach  a  safe  and  com- 
manding spot  from  which  to  view  the 
flames  on  a  near-by  slope.  At  the  summit 
I  came  on  a  grizzly.  Within  a  few  yards  of 
me  he  was  squatted  on  his  haunches  like  a 
dog,  and  was  intently  watching  the  fire- 
fount  below.  A  deep  roar  at  one  place, 
high-leaping  flames  at  another,  or  a  vast 
smoke-cloud  at  another  point — each  in  turn 
caught  his  attention. 

None  of  his  keen  senses  warned  him  of 
my  presence,  tho  I  stood  near  him  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  When  I  yelled  at 
him  he  slowly  turned  his  head  and  stared 
at  me  in  a  half-dazed  manner.  Then  he 
angrily  showed  his  teeth  for  a  second  or 
two,  and  finally — much  to  my  relief — fled 
like  a  frightened  rabbit. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  a  grizzly  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow  canon,  with 
his  fore  paws  on  a  boulder,  watching  with 
the  greatest  interest  the  actions  of  a  fisher- 
man on  the  stream  below.  Every  cast  of 
the  fly  was  followed  by  the  head  of  the  bear. 
The  pulling  up  of  a  trout  caused  him  almost 
excited  interest.  For  some  minutes  he  con- 
centrated all  his  faculties  on  the  fisherman; 
but  suddenly,  with  no  apparent  reason  that 
1  could  discern,  the  bear  came  to  his  senses 
and  broke  away  in  a  most  frightened  man- 
ner— apparently  condemning  himself  for 
briefly  relapsing  into  dulness. 

Two  pet  grizzlies  that  I  raised  always 
showed     marked     curiosity.     An    unusual 
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How  We  Harnessed  Concrete 

Men  have  known  how  to  make  concrete  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  haven't  known  how  to 
use  it.  Just  as  electricity  was  harnessed  at  last, 
so  we  have  harnessed  concrete  and  made  it  avail- 
able for  every  detail  of  building  construction. 

You  can  now  build  concrete  floors,  partitions, 
flat,  pitched,  saw  tooth  or  dome  roofs  of  concrete, 
without  forms  or  other  clumsy  and  costly  contriv- 
ances— light  weight,  low  in  cost,  fireproof  and 
imperishable. 

With  Self-Sentering  you  can  build  factories, 
garages,  farm  buildings,  which  will  last  through 
the  ages;  which  cannot  burn;  which  will  not 
deteriorate. 

Self-Sentering  eliminates  all  the  form  work  that 
used  to  be  necessary  in  concrete  construction.  It 
comes  in  large  sheets,  easily  handled  and  placed. 
Economical  in  use. 

Build  with  your  eyes  open.  Learn  the  new  way— the 
imperishable  way— the  Self-Sentering  way  of  building 
with  concrete.  Tell  us  of  your  special  needs  and  let  us 
send  you  valuable  literature— facts— proofs— plans— ad- 
vice. A  building  that  will  be  old-fashioned  in  twenty 
years  is  old-fashioned  now. 

Fireproofing  Handbook  Sent  Free 

Our  valuable  96-page  book  tells  al  1  abou  t  Sel  f-Sentering 
and  its  uses  in  concrete  construction.  We  will  send  you 
a  complimentary  copy  on  request. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

4033  I  otfnii  Ave.,  Youndstown,  Ohio 

Makers  also  of  Herringbone  Lath,  the  Standard  metal  latk 
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You  Have 
Enough  to  - 
Build 


Don't  Delay  Building 

Have  you  decided  on  a  home,  the  cost,  style  and 
size?     Are  you  saving  for  this  home?     Youcan  build 
it  today  for  less.     Aladdin  Houses  are  artistic — mod- 
n  dwellings,  cozy  bungalows — cost  you  less.    You  get 
better  lumber.    One  dollar  for  every  knot  found  in  our 
Red  Cedar  Siding  is  the  1914  Aladdin  guarantee  to  you. 


ALADDIN  DatS52"  $137  to  $2000 

Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Lumber  comes  direct  from  the  forest— no  in-between 
profits.    Lumber  cut  to  fit,  you  save  a  third  on  cost  of  labor.    Price 
includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit;  all  framing,  sheathing,  siding,  flooring, 
outside  and  inside  finish,   windows,  frames,  stairways,  glass,  hard- 
ware, locks,  nails,  paints  and  varnishes— everything  to  complete  the 
T"ive   house.    Send  today  for  catalog  No.     3. 

Room  House^o^^     North  American  Construction  Company 

33  Aladdin  Ave. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

^Canadian  Branch:  C.P.R. 
Bldg..  Toronto,  Can. 
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Question : 

Do  They  Actually  Prevent  Skidding? 

Answer : 

For  three  years  now  we  have  sold  these  tires  on  our  widely 
advertised  guarantee  that  they  will  not  skid  on  wet  or 
greasy  pavements,  else  returnable  at  full  purchase  price— 

Never  a  challenge  of  this  guarantee  from  a  user. 

There's  no  limit  to  their  skid  -resistance — the  heavier  the  slewing  force, 
the  stronger  grows  the  multiple  suction  hold  of  the  heavy-walled  Vacuum 
Cups.  The  rolling  tire  lifts  and  releases  the  cups  edgewise  without 
drag  on  the  forward  speed. 

And  what  tires  can  match  their  service?  Guaranteed  for  4,500  actual 
miles — with  many  records  of  12,000  to  15,000  on  heavy  cars  and  great 
excess  mileage  always  the  rule.     Absolutely  oilproof. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,    Jeannette,  Pa. 

New  York  Boston  Los  Angeles    Minneapolis 

Chicago  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Omaha 

Cleveland  San  Francisco      St.  Paul  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Seattle  Dallas  Atlanta 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy 


3  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  prumbing,   little  water. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  Unjtb  b»tbs,  far  hotter  than  tin  tubs.     Lasta 

for  years.    Write  for  spscUi  tccnta  offer  and  description. 

Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Vidci   Strati.    Telado.  0. 


y"*-  ?£*  ^*&  * 'ft  r^ H-  olrou I  a rs,  bo< 
r^Vj/  '(^jgr  Larger  $18.  Rotary! 
W.  .-<■       '^  *&  printing  for  others. 
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(.lards,  circulars,  books,  newspuper.     Prea*$8 
$60.  Save  money.  Bigpvoth 
_  _  i.  All  Bast  .rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPK  cards,  pa  i  pr, 
outfits,  samples.  THE  PRESS  to.,  H«rid«a,0»atv 


likly: 

.     ^C-C!  MAKER  J.,     A 


Never  mind! 
Its  a  Likly  Trunk 
and  guaranteed 
for  5  Years." 


Send  for  128  Page  Catalogue 
Henry  Likly  6-Go.  RochestecNY. 
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near-by  sound  or  a  glimpse  of  some  distanl 
object  brought  them  t<>  tiptoe  height, 
roused  their  complete  attention  and  held  it 
until  the  mystery  was  solved. 

The  grizzly  is  not  ferocious.  On  t  lie  con- 
trary, heuses  his  wits  to  keep  faraway  from 
man.  He  will  not  make  a  wanton  attack. 
He  will  fight  in  self-defense;  or  if  surprized, 
and  he  thinks  himself  cornered,  lie  at  once 
becomes  the  aggressor.  If  a  mother  grizzly 
feels  l liat  her  cubs  are  in  danger  she  will 
face  any  danger  for  their  defense;  but  the 
grizzly  does  not  fight  unless  he  thinks  a 
tight  can  not  be  avoided. 

He  is  a  masterful  fighter.  He  has 
strength,  endurance,  powerful  jaws,  deadly 
claws,  courage,  and  brains.  Before  the 
white  man  and  the  repeating  rifle  came,  he 
boldly  wandered  over  his  domain  as  abso- 
lute master;  there  was  nothing  to  fear — not 
an  aggressive  foe  existed.  I  doubt  whether 
toward  man  the  grizzly  was  ever  ferociously 
aggressive. 

That  he  has  changed  on  account  of  con- 
tact with  the  white  man  and  the  repeating 
rifle  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Formerly  the 
rightful  monarch  of  the  wilds  through  capa- 
bility, he  roamed  freely  about,  indifferent 
as  to  where  he  went  or  whether  he  was  seen. 
He  feared  no  foe  and  knew  no  master.  The 
bow  and  arrow,  or  the  spear,  he  held  in 
contempt;  for  the  powerful  repeating  rifle 
he  has  a  profound  respect.  He  has  been 
wise  enough  to  adjust  himself  to  this  influ- 
ential factor  of  environment  or  evolutionary 
force.  He  has  thus  become  less  inquisitive 
and  aggressive,  and  more  retiring  and  wary. 
He  has  learned  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  man's  way. 

A  grizzly  acts  so  promptly  in  emergencies 
that  he  has  often  been  misunderstood.  He 
fights  because  he  thinks  he  has  to  do  so, 
not  because  of  desire. 

On  one  occasion  in  Wyoming  I  was  run- 
ning down  a  mountainside,  leaping  fallen 
I  fire-killed  timber.     In  the  midst  of  this  I 
surprized  a  grizzly  by  landing  within  a  few 
,  feet   of   him.     He   leapt    to   his   feet   and 
i  struck  at  me  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
almost  cut  me  in  two  had  the  blow  landed. 
Then  he  instantly  fled. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  seen  grizzlies 
!  surprized;  and,  tho  not  cornered,  they 
thought  they  were  and  instantly  com- 
menced a  fierce  and  effective  fight.  Dogs, 
horses,  and  men  were  charged  in  rapid  suc- 
cession and  either  knocked  down  or  put  to 
flight;  yet  in  these  fights  he  was  not  the 
aggressor.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  crim- 
inal class. 

Mr.  Mills  says  there  used  to  be  some 
buffalo-killing  grizzlies,  and  there  are  a 
few  left  that  kill  cattle,  but  as  a  rule  they 
do  not  slay  cattle  or  big  game.  The 
naturalist  has  seen  elk,  deer,  and  mountain- 
sheep  feeding  near  grizzlies  without  show- 
ing the  slightest  concern.  We  read  of  the 
hears  eating  habits  and  his  methods  of 
getting  food: 

The  grizzly  is  an  omnivorous  feeder.  He 
will  eat  anything  that  is  edible — fresh  meat 
or  carrion,  bark,  grass,  grasshoppers,  ants, 
fruit,  grubs,  and  leaves.  He  is  fond  of 
honey  and  with  it  will  consume  rotten 
wood,  trash,  and  bees — stings  and  all.  He 
is  a  destroyer  of  many  pests  that  afflict 
man.  and  in  the  realm  of  biology  should  be 
{Continued  on  page  670) 
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Let's  Speedaway  for  the  Afternoon 

John:     Well,  I'm  going  to  Speedaway  up  the  river  to  Pine  Bluff  with  the  boys  this  afternoon. 

Loretta :  No,  you're  not,  John.  I'm  going  to  take  the  girls  up  to  our  open-air  club  rooms 
in  that  stunning  little  island  round  the  bend,  1  am.     So,  there. 

John:     Dad,  didn't  I  speak  first? 

T)ad:  I  think  you're  both  wrong.  Your  mother  and  I  are  going  to  Speedaway  this  after- 
noon with  baby. 

Bab}) :     Goo !     Goo !     Goo !     Blub  ? 

Dad :  You  children  are  getting  too  selfish.  You  know  what  a  lot  of  fun  we  get  out  of  our 
Speedaway  Detachable  Rowboat  Motor  and  you  want  it  all  to  yourselves.  If  we  had  two 
rowboats  I'd  get  another  Speedaway.     But  we  haven't,  so  we'll  have  to  get  along  without. 

Now,  if  you  will  both  telephone  your  friends  that  you  can't  take  them,  we'll  all  Speedaway 

together  for  the  afternoon. 

,       '        r    Fine  and  Dandy. 

(Exit  squabbling  as  to  who  shall  get  to  the  phone  first) 

Mother :     Aren't  you  glad  we  got  that  Speedaway,  Dad  ? 

Dad:  I  sure  am.  Just  think  of  all  the  fun  and  pleasure  and  wholesome  diversion  it  gives 
us.  Why,  it  does  more  to  keep  the  children  out  in  the  fresh  air  than  anything  I  know  of. 
And  mechanically,  it's  a  wonder.     Plenty  of  power,  perfect  control,  light,  easily  carried. 

Mother:     And  that  noiseless,  underwater  exhaust  does  make  a  trip  in  the  boat  so  enjoy- 
able.    Doesn't  it  ? 

Dad:     What  I  like,  too,  about  it  is  that  tiller.     Just  set  it  in  the  right  course  and  it 
automatically  locks.      I  can  lie  back,  fill  my  pipe,  and  just  enjoy  myself  to  the  limit. 
t  (Enter  John  and  Loretta  singing) 

"^      We're  going  to  Speedaway !     We're  going  to  Speedaway  ! 

Why  Don't  You  Get  Your  Family  a 


Rowboat  Motor 

It  will  prove  a  never-failing  source  of  enjoyment  for  every  one  of  you. 
And  mechanically,  it  is  a  wonder.  Write  for  our  handsome  illustrated  catalog. 

Speedaway  Boat  Motor  Co. 

162  Chicago  Street 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 


SPEEDAWAY    BOAT    MOTOR     CO. 

162  Chicago  Street,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  on  my  part  your  catalog 
describing  your  Speedaway  Detachable  Rowboat  Motor. 
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Shur-on  Eyeglass  and  Spec- 
tacle Mountings- — made  only 
by  Kirstein  — -  give  eye  ease 
and  nose  comfort.  Simple  in 
construction.  Stylish  in  appear- 
ance.     Durable. 

TEST  YOUR  OWN  EYES 

R<ad  with  each  eye  at  thirteen  inches.  If  the 
tyi>e  blurs  have  your  eyes  examined  and 
tilted  to  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or  Spectacle 
Mounting.  Shur-ons  insure  eye-ease  and  nose 
comfort,  are  stylish,  durable  and  simple.  Re- 
member the  name  Shur-on  is  stamped  in  the 
bridge  and  the  T  mark  is  in  the  finger-grips  to 
protect  you.     Sold 


by  Optometrist  s. 
Opticians  and  Ocu- 
lists. 

Write  for  "How 
to  Buy  Glasses 
Intelligent!))." 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 

Ave.  K 
Rochester.   N.  Y. 

Established  in  18O4 


LOOK  FOR 

IN  THE 

BRIDGE 

OR  THIS  MARK w 

IN  FINGERGRIPS 


The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by  Kirstein. 
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tl^tcr  r  Jim  ii1  r 

LABORATORY  TEST  FOR  PURITY 

Pure  Italian  Olive  Oil  in  small  air-tight  capsules 
HANDY  FOR  DESK  OR  HOME 

0«pe 

24  for  25c— 100  for  SI  .00.     Literature  free   upon 

application 

GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO.,  110  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  Ricinol-Grapc  Castor  Oil 


INVESTIGATE  THE  VALUE  OF  HIGH  ALTITUDE  IN 

Tuberculosis,  Anemia, 
Convalescence,  Weak  Children 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  538,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


LAS  VEGAS 

NEW 
MEXICO 
TO      TRE  A' 

Altitude.6800.  Humiciity,40% 
Average    Temperature,    50.2. 
HENCE  The  Ideal  Place 
r      TUBERCULOSIS 

Deaf  Persons 

after  1  r>  log  electrical  and 

other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

Uj  the  tiling  in  Bids  to  hearing. 
r  i  res,  no  bnt- 
\  small,  compact  Insl  1  u- 
ment   held   ;ik" in-t    th( 
nol  Inserted.    !>■  pri idaoen  n&t - 
nralToioetonesven  1  ffectively; 
no  'bnzzing."  Manufactured  in 
ourrargical  Instrument  depart- 
ment.   Our  Tiil.tii  offer  and 
tnnniala  will  interest  rou. 
hi  Ing   todai    for    illiiH. 
trateri  book  let,  please  mem  ion 
our  •'  1.  7.  / 
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OPTICI  \> 

Manufartn  >al  [nil 11  nil  find  l'l'-tt r-irnl  Appliance! 

•i:\t  unii  Avenue,  New  lurk 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  patji    688) 

rated  high  for  work  in  this  connection.  I 
doubt  whether  any  dozen  cats,  hawks  or 

owls  annually  catch  as  many  mice  as  he. 
In   some  localities   the  grizzly   is  almost    a 
tarian. 

The  grizzly  in  western  Montana  and  in 
the  southern  Selkirks  of  Canada  Lives  al- 
most exclusively  on  plants  and  plant-roots, 
together  with  berries  and  bark. 

All  grizzlies  are  fond  of  fish  and  in  some 
sections  they  become  successful  fishermen. 
Sometimes  they  capture  fish  by  wading 
along  a  brook  and  catching,  with  claws 
or  teeth,  the  fish  that  conceal  themselves 
beneath  banks  or  roots. 

Commonly  the  bear  makes  a  stand  in 
driftwood  on  a  bank,  or  on  a  log  that  has 
fallen  into  or  across  a  stream.  From  this 
stand  he  knocks  fish  entirely  out  of  the 
water  with  a  lightninglike  stroke  of  his 
paw.  The  bears  that  range  along  the 
watersheds  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries feed  largely  on  fish — mostly  salmon. 

I  saw  a  grizzly  make  a  stand  in  the  ripples 
of  an  Idaho  stream,  where  he  was  partly 
concealed  by  a  willow  clump.  In  about  half 
an  hour  he  knocked  five  large  salmon  out  of 
the  water.  With  a  single  stroke  of  his  fore- 
paw  they  were  flung  on  the  shore,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  awa3r.  He  made  only  one  miss. 
These  salmon  weighed  between  five  and 
twenty  pounds  each. 

One  autumn,  along  the  timber-line  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  wild  folk  were  feeding 
on  the  last  of  the  season's  berries.  Birds 
were  present  in  such  numbers  that  it  ap- 
peared like,  a  cosmopolitan  bird  picnic. 
There  were  flocks  of  grouse  and  robins, 
numerous  jajTs  and  camp-birds;  and  noisiest 
and  liveliest  of  all  were  the  Clark  crows. 
I  watched  the  scene  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
spruce. 

This  annual  autumn  feast  is  common  to 
both  bears  and  birds.  In  this  region,  and 
in  the  heights  above,  the  bears  sometimes 
fatten  themselves  before  retiring  for  their 
long  winter's  sleep. 

While  up  in  the  tree,  out  of  the  woods 
below  a  mother  grizzly  and  her  two  cubs 
ambled  into  an  opening  and  made  their 
way  slowly  up  the  slope  toward  me. 
Mother  Grizzly  stopt  near  my  tree  to 
dig  out  some  mice.  Just  after  this  opera- 
tion she  evidently  caught  a  faint  scent  of 
me  and  instantly  stood  on  tiptoe,  all  con- 
centration. Motionless  as  a  statue,  she 
looked,  listened,  and  gathered  information 
with  her  nostrils;  but  just  one  whiff  of 
danger  was  all  that  came  to  her  through 
the  calm  air. 

Presently  she  relaxed  and  stood  for  a 
moment  on  all  fours  before  moving  on. 
One  of  the  cubs  concluded  to  suckle.  This 
either  violated  an  ancient  grizzly  custom  or 
else  it  was  something  that  in  the  face  of 
danger  was  too  thoughtless  to  be  excused. 
Anyway  t he  mother  knocked  the  cub  head- 
long with  a  side  swing  of  her  left  forepaw. 

lie   landed    heavily   some  yards  awa\    and 

tumbled  heels  over  head.  The  instanl  he 
rolled  on  his  feel  lie  sniffed  the  earth  eager- 
ly, as  tho  a  remarkable  discovery  had  been 
made;  and  immediately  he  started  to  dig 
rapidly    with   his   forepaws,   as   tho   some 

good   thing  was   buried   just    beneath.      He 

may  have  been  only  pretending,  however. 
Without  uncovering  a  thing,  he  presently 

raced  forward  to  overtake  Mother  drizzly. 


The  hibernating  habits  of  the  grizzly  are 
not  completely  understood.  However,  this 
habit  probably  originated,  as  did  the  hiber- 
nating habits  of  other  animals,  from  the 
scarcity  of  food.  In  a  long  study  of  the 
grizzly  my  watchfulness  of  him  in  this 
connection  brought  scanty  returns,  tho 
all  that  I  actually  saw  was  of  the  greatesl 
interest. 

The  grizzly  hibernates  each  winter — 
"dens  up"  from  three  to  four  months.  The 
length  of  time  apparently  is  determined 
by  latitude  and  altitude,  by  the  snowfall, 
weather  conditions — whether  severe  or 
mild — and  the  length  of  the  winter;  and 
perhaps,  also,  by  the  peculiarities  or  the 
condition  of  the  individual  animal.  Com- 
monly he  hibernates  in  high  altitudes, 
many  going  to  sleep  near  or  above  the 
timber-line. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  BASEBALL  STORY 

''P'HE  attendance  of  King  George  and 
*■  twenty  thousand  other  Englishmen  at 
the  baseball  game  played  in  London 
recently  by  the  New  York  Giants  and  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  was  enough  to  make 
it  a  notable  event,  but  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  American  fan  who  knows  the  slang 
of  the  diamond  and  the  bleachers,  the 
story  is  doubly  interesting  when  told  by  a 
British  reporter  who  had  never  witnessed 
a  game  before.  Whether  the  London 
Daily  Mail's  representative,  Laurence 
Woodhouse,  succeeded  in  making  his 
English  readers  understand  what  he  was 
driving  at  may  be  a  bit  doubtful;  Ameri- 
can fans  can  follow  him  fairly  well,  because 
they  can  use  their  imaginations  where  he 
fails  to  make  himself  clear.  His  story 
follows : 

"Some  climax,"  cried  the  Americans  at 
the  Chelsea  football  ground  when  the 
Giants  of  New  Y'ork  and  the  White  Sox 
of  Chicago  lined  up  before  the  King  and 
cheered  his  Majesty  right  heartily. 

Indeed  it  was  a  great  climax.  These  the 
two  most  powerful  baseball  teams  in  the 
United  States  were  concluding  their  world's 
tour,  and  the  King,  "a  keen  judge  of  all 
sports,"  as  Lord  Desborough  said  on  the 
previous  day,  had  decided  to  honor  the 
game  with  his  presence,  and  as  he  entered 
the  Fpy&l  box  the  20,000  spectators  rose 
and  cheered  vociferously. 

The  cheers  were  taken  up  again  with  a 
strong  American  accent  when  Mr.  Com- 
iskey,  the  millionaire  owner  of  the  White 
Sox.  and  Mr.  McGraw  and  Mr.  Callahan, 
managers  of  the  two  lean  s.  were  intro- 
duced to  his  Majesty.  The  cheers  were 
even  louder  when  the  King,  receiving  a 
baseball  from  the  American  Ambassador, 
handed  it  to  Mr.  MeCraw  ,  w  ho  threw  it  out 
to  the  umpire,  and  so  opened  the  game 
formally  as  President  Wilson  had  done  at 
Washington  last   April. 

Five  hours  before  the  game  started 
there  had  been  a  regular  theater  cue  at 
the  offices  Of  the    Chelsea   football  ground 

at    Walham   Green.     People  of  all  ranks 

and    stations    wire    clamoring   for   reserved 
seats  to  see  this  great   contest   between  the 
two    most    famous    baseball    teams   in    the 
ntinued  on  page  673) 
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All  good  cutting  tools  are  made  from  crucible 
tool  Steel,  because  it  is  the  only  Steel  that  takes 
and  holds  a  good  edge.     In 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  Lawn  Mowers 

all  of  the  blades  (not  the  bottom  knife  only),  are  of  this  high-quality 
sleel,  oil- hardened  and  water-tempered.  They  clip  the  grass  as  neatly 
and  cleanly  as  would  a  pair  of  high-grade  shears — they  never  "chop." 
And,  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality  Mowers,  due  to  their  construction 
and  the  fine  steel  used  in  the  blades,  are  continuously  self-sharpening. 

You  appreciate  what  this  means.  Just  think  of  having  your  mower 
always  sharp  and  ready  for  use,  year  in  and  year  out,  without  the  ex- 
pense, wasle  of  time  and  trouble  of  regrinding. 

But  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Qualify  doesn't  end  with  this  advantage.  "PENN- 
SYLVANIA" Mowers  are  so  well  made  and  adjusted  that  they  are  always 
light-running  and  smooth- working;  always  in  alignment. 

Over  a  million-and-a-quarter 


■TsiATf    TH[   STAFI  rC»tW.>V  'J  iAMt" 


This  trade-mark  on  the  handle  of  a  mower 
means  thatit  is  oneof  the"PENNSYLVANlA" 
Qualify  family,  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing brands: 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

"GREAT  AMERICAN" 
"KEYSTONE" 

"CONTINENTAL" 
"NEW  DEPARTURE" 

and  others. 
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"PENNSYLVANIA"    Quality 
Mowers  have  been  sold;  and  we 
have   testimonials    to    the    effect 
that  "PENNSYLVANlAS/'even 
after  a  quarter  century  or  more 
of  use,  are  Still  easy  driving 
and  perfect  cutting. 

MAILED  FREE 

• 

"The  Lawn — Its  Making 
and  Care,"  an  instruct- 
ive book  written  for  us 
by  a  prominent  au- 
thority,   gladly 
mailed  free  to 
anyone  in- 
terested. 

SUPPLEE- 

BIDDLE 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

Box  1579 
Philadelphia 
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The  Announcement  that  the  Cadillac  Company 

Has  No  Intention  of  Marketing  a  Six  Cylinder 

Car  has  Produced  a   Profound  Impression. 


The  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the  Cadillac  Company  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  compliment. 

It  is  an  important  trust — a  grave  responsibility. 

Motorists  by- the  thousand  wait  to  see  what  action  the  Cadillac 
Company  will  take  in  matters  of  motor  car  design  and  develop- 
ment. 

That  great  army  of  owners,  in  particular,  who  have  invested  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  ($130,000,000) of  dollars 
in  Cadillac  cars,  accept  the  decision  of  this  company,  for  or 
against  a  principle  of  construction,  as  authoritative  and  final. 

That  is  why  the  announcement  that  the  Cadillac  Company  has 
no  intention  of  marketing  a  six  cylinder  car  produced  such 
a  profound  impression. 

It  was  natural  that  Cadillac  owners,  present  or  prospective, 
should  wait  for  word  on  the  subject  from  this  company,  and  it 
was  equally  natural  that,  having  received  this  word,  they 
should  immediately  and  unanimously  accept  it  as  conclusive. 

How  widely  the  assumption  had  been  traded  upon  was  indicated 
by  the  immediate  effect  everywhere. 

Hundreds  who  had  been  waiting  for  word  from  the  Cadillac 
Company,  have  bought  Cadillac  cars  since  the  announcement 
appeared. 

The  statement  that  the  company  had  thoroughly  experimented 
with  the  six  cylinder — as  it  had  with  the  one,  with  the  two  and 
with  the  three  cylinder — and  the  announcement  of  the  verdict, 
was  enough. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  permissible  to  remind  our 
friends  of  an  important  fact. 

We  would  like  to  remind  them  again  that  the  Cadillac  Company 
has  seldom  found  it  wise  to  look  to  others  for  guidance. 

Rather,  it  has  found  that  greatest  wisdom  lay  in  proving  for 
itself  what  is  best  in  principle  and  most  practical  in  applica- 
tion. 

• 

The  Cadill.ii-  was  first  to  produce  a  practical,  enduring  motor  car. 
How  practical  it  was,  how  enduring  it  was,  the  whole  world 
knows,  since  these  eleven  year  old  cars  are  still  in  service. 

The  Cadillac  was  first  to  produce  a  high  grade  car  to  sell  under 
$2,000. 

The  Cadillac  was  first  to  evolve  a  four  cylinder  engine,  the  cor- 
rectness  of  whose  principles  in  their  entirety,  have  proven 
incontestable  after  ten  years  of  service. 

The  Cadillac  was  first  to  inaugurate  the  electrical  system  of 
automatic  (ranking,  lighting  and  ignition. 

The  Cadillac  was  first  to  make  practical  in  large  production,  the 
two-speed  direct  drive  axle. 


None  of  these  were  forced  upon  us. 

They  were  all  evolved  in  the  natural  course  of  Cadillac  develop- 
ment. 

Cadillac  principles  are  the  same  today  as  ten  years  ago — only 
they  have  developed  progressively,  logically,  step  by  step. 

The  tree  has  grown  and  flowered  and  flourished — but  it  i-  -till  the 
same  tree. 

The  history  of  automobile  manufacture  is  a  history  of  change — 
often  a  bewildering  succession  of  contradictory  change-,  made 
in  a  vain  effort  to  interpret  the  trend  of  popular  demand,  or  a 
disposition  to  follow  what  appear  to  be  the  lines  of  least  re-i-t- 
ance. 

The  Cadillac  Company  has  never  shifted,  never  retraced  its  steps, 
never  advocated  a  vital  principle  which  it  was  afterward  com- 
pelled to  repudiate.  The  Cadillac  is  discussed  in  almost  every 
sale  of  a  motor  car,  except  sales  of  lowest  price.  It  is  almost 
invariably  held  in  mind  as  a  pattern,  a  standard,  a  criterion  or 
an  ideal. 

Those  who  drive  the  car  cannot  be  dislodged  from  their  allegiance. 
They  are  positive  and  determined,  ofttimes  to  the  point  of 
stubbornness. 

They  will  hear  no  slighting  comments  on  the  car  without  resent- 
ment. They  will  concede  no  higher  degree  of  engineering 
authority.  They  will  accept  no  principle  as  best  unless  that 
principle  be  endorsed  by  the  Cadillac. 

That  is  precisely  because  the  Cadillac  has  been  scientifically 
progressive — but  not  impulsive  or  fickle. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  Cadillac  has  inaugurated  instead  of 
followed. 

The  Cadillac  Company  believes  the  Cadillac  car  to  be  immi 
urably  superior. 

The  Cadillac  Company  knows  the  riding  qualities  of  that  car 
with  its  two-speed  axle,  to  be  inimitable  and  unique. 

The  Cadillac  Company  believes  that  in  all  of  those  qualities  which 
make  for  supreme  satisfaction,  for  economical  operation  and 
maintenance,  for  constant  and  enduring  service,  day-in-and- 
day-out  and  year-in-and-ycar-out  in  the  hands  of  the  every- 
day user,  the  Cadillac  stands  pre-eminent. 

And  Cadillac  owners  share  in  these  beliefs. 

If  they  elected  to  wait  for  pronouncement  of  Cadillac  policy  in 
regard  to  the  six  cylinder  car,  it  was  not  from  lack  of  confi- 
dence, but  the  exact  opposite. 

It  was  one  of  the  highest  compliments  ever  paid  the  Cadillac 

Company. 

And  the  Cadillac  Company  having  spoken,  the  case  is  closed  for 
every  Cadillac  owner,  present  or  prospective. 


STYLES      AND      PRICES 

Standard  Touring  Car,  five  passenger $1975.00 

Seven  passenger  car $2075.00  Roadster,  two  passenger  .     .     .     .     $1975.00  Inside  drive  Limousine,  five  passenger 

Phaeton,  four  passenger  ....       1975.00  Landaulet  Coupe,  three  pass.  .     .       2500.00  Standard  Limousine,  seven  passenger 

All  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  top,  windshield,  demountable  rims  and  full  equipment. 


$2800.00 
3250.00 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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world.  The  covered  stands  were  filled  and 
a  huge  crowd  assembled  on  the  far  side  of 
the  ground  to  see  this  baseball  game,  a 
glorified  form  of  rounders,  which  is  still 
played,  especially  in  the  north  of  England. 

Among  those  on  the  grand  stand  were  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  Mrs.  Winston 
Churchill. 

For  an  hour  before  his  Majesty  arrived 
the  Giants  and  the  White  Sox  kept  the 
crowd  amused  and  wonderstruck  by  their 
wonderful  skill  in  catching  and  throwing. 
The  titbit  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
"shadow  practise."  With  an  imaginary 
ball  the  players  went  through  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  hitting,  catching,  and  fielding  so 
realistically  that  it  was  a  minute  or  two 
before  the  spectators  realized  that  there 
was  no  ball  there  at  all. 

Then  after  the  King  had  taken  his  seat 
the  game  began  in  real  earnest.  The 
White  Sox,  clad  in  dark  blue,  knickers 
fastened  at  the  knees,  and  wearing  the 
famous  white  stockings  from  which  they 
gain  their  nickname,  took  the  field.  The 
Giants,  arrayed  in  white  flannels  striped 
with  purple,  had  won  the  toss  and  were 
batting  first.  The  fielders  took  their  place 
round  the  diamond,  the  catcher  (or  wicket- 
keeper  as  we  would  know  him),  with  mask 
on  and  heavily  padded,  crouched  down  be- 
hind the  batsman,  and  behind  him,  also 
masked,  stood  the  umpire,  Mr.  Will  Klem. 

The  umpire's  duties  are  varied,  and  I 
should  imagine  that  his  life  policy  must  be 
an  expensive  one.  Calmly  standing  behind 
the  wicket-keeper,  he  has  to  watch  the 
pitcher  (or  bowler)  hurl  the  ball  with  all  his 
strength  straight  at  him  from  just  over 
twenty  yards'  distance.  He  has  to  judge 
whether  the  ball  is  a  good  one  or  not — that 
is,  if  it  has  passed  over  the  home  base 
(batting  crease)  or  not,  and  whether  it 
passed  no  higher  than  the  striker's  shoulder 
or  lower  than  the  knee.  His  only  protec- 
tion from  severe  injury  is  that  wonderful 
catcher,  who  never  seems  to  miss  anything 
within  reach.  That  there  is  real  danger 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  wire 
netting  was  spread  from  the  foot  of  the 
grand  stand  to  the  roof  to  prevent  the 
balls  flying  off  the  club  among  the  specta- 
tors. This  was  a  very  necessary  precaution, 
as  many  balls  struck  the  netting  with 
tremendous  violence,  while  one  shattered  a 
skylight  on  the  roof  of  the  stand. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  says  "Bill"  Klem  was 
the  personification  of  indifference  to 
danger,  and  that  only  twice  did  he  flinch 
— when  be  was  called  upon  to  face  the 
King  and  when  he  had  to  announce  the 
batteries.  "On  both  occasions,"  says  the 
Mail  reporter,  "he  'fluffed'  and  forgot  his 
lines,  but  was  quickly  prompted."  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  game: 

White  Sox  Scott  started  the  pitching. 
He  is  not  a  specialist.  He  can  make  the 
ball  swerve  from  either  side  and  he  can 
sling  in  a  fast  or  a  slow  one.  Gazing 
heavenward,  he  clasped  the  ball  in  both 
hands  to  his  face  as  if  offering  an  invocation. 
Then  he  raised  both  hands  above  his  head 
and,  springing  into  the  air,  hurled  the  ball 
with  terrific  force  at  the  luckless  batsman, 


who  seemed  quite  unperturbed  and,  bitting 
the  ball  smartly  along  the  ground,  hurled 
his  club  away  and  dashed  for  the  first  base. 
Having  gained  this  successfully,  whenever 
the  pitcher  looked  as  (ho  Ik;  were  about 
to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  second  batsman, 
the  first  batsman  attempted  to  steal  some 
ground  toward  the  second  base,  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  pitcher  hurling  the  ball 
suddenly  to  the  fielder  on  the  first  base. 

Meanwhile  two  members  of  the  batting 
team  stand  out  near  the  first  and  third 
bases  shouting  advice  to  the  batsman  and 
hurling  taunts  at  the  pitcher  and  the 
fielders. 

Scott,  backed  up  by  wonderful  fielding 
(catching  and  fielding  that  should  be  an 
object-lesson  to  English  cricketers),  proved 
too  good  for  the  Giants,  and  the  three 
batsmen  were  dismissed  without  a  run  being 
scored,  no  batsman  being  able  to  gain  the 
home  base  after  starting  on  his  career. 

In  a  twinkling,  again  an  object-lesson  to 
English  cricketers,  the  Giants  were  out 
on  the  field,  Faber  ready  to  pitch  and  the 
White  Sox  ready  to  bat.  Faber,  the 
Giants'  pitcher,  proved  too  good,  and  again 
a  blank  score  sheet.  No  score  in  the  next 
three  innings,  tho  the  spectators  were 
roused  to  enthusiasm  by  three  wonderful 
catches  taken  at  least  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  home  base,  two  by  Evans 
and  one  by  Magee. 

Then  a  roar  of  delight.  Weaver,  of  the 
White  Sox,  hit  the  ball  fair  and  square 
among  the  spectators  on  the  far  side  of  the 
ground,  so  gaining  a  "home  run"  or  com- 
plete rounder  while  bringing  another  man 
home  in  front  of  him.  So  at  the  end  of 
their  third  innings  the  White  Sox  led 
by  2  runs  to  0. 

The  Giants  quickly  equalized,  for  Lobert 
obliged  with  another  huge  hit  into  the 
crowd,  and  the  scores  stood  2 — 2.  The 
fielding  and  throwing  were  wonderful;  un- 
less a  man  hit  out  of  the  ground  it  seemed 
impossible  to  "steal  a  base,"  for  no  sooner 
had  it  left  the  club  than  it  was  picked 
up  and  returned  at  lightning  speed. 

Meanwhile  the  players,  who  seemed 
rather  "on  edge"  with  the  occasion,  began 
to  warm  up  to  their  work,  and  Donlin, 
of  the  Giants,  established  himself  a 
favorite  with  the  crowd  on  the  far  side 
of  the  ground,  gravely  acknowledging  all 
applause  and  striking  appropriate  attitudes 
when  sensational  catches  were  effected. 
Moreover,  he  obliged  with  "comic"  walks 
as  he  made  his  way  out  to  the  center  field 
position  far  out  over  the  pitcher's  head. 

Innings  followed  innings  and  yet  no  run 
was  scored.  Benz,  the  famous  "spitball" 
pitcher,  took  Scott's  place  in  the  White 
Sox  team.  Benz  is  the  master  of  the  art 
of  making  the  ball  "dip"  suddenly  in 
its  flight,  and  before  he  throws  his  actions 
are  even  more  impassioned  than  those  of 
Scott.  Tho  the  batsman  failed,  the  Ameri- 
can contingent  in  the  crowd  furnished 
plenty  of  sport  by  their  "fanning,"  and  his 
Majesty  rocked  with  laughter  when  a 
strident  voice  yelled,  "That's  right,  kill 
him,"  as  a  delivery  from  Faber  whizzed 
past  the  batsman's  head. 

So  when  the  ninth  innings  on  each  side 
was  ended  the  scores  still  stood  2 — 2  and 
further  innings  must  be  played  until  the 
match  be  decided.  In  their  tenth  innings 
the  Giants  seemed  to  have  made  matters 
secure,  for  they  by  clever  running  and 
placing   of   the   ball   gained    another   two 
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$2,500 

for  the  Information 


HE   most   novel  and    in- 
teresting experiment  in 
editing    ever   made    by 
any  publication   begins 
in  EVERYBODY'S  for  April. 

We  want  you  to  help.  And  we 
want  to  pay  you  for  it. 

We  have  set  apart  $2,500  in  sal- 
aries for  our  readers  to  act  as  editors 
of  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  in 
finding  out  all  we  can  about  the 
liquor  traffic.  We  want  the  facts 
on  the  liquor  question  which  you 
know.  We  want  to  know  just  how 
it  affects  you  as  a  father  or  mother, 
sister  or  brother,  and  as  a  citizen. 

For  full  particulars  of  this  investi- 
gation and  the  distribution  of  the 
$2,500  in  salaries,  please  see  the 
April  issue  of 


15c   at  all   News-stands 
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inona 

<lA  very  art- 
istic and 
deservedly 
popular  style 
It  is  a  new 

Arro^Kollar 

With  the  notch  in  place 
of  the  bothersome  button 
hole  i  toy  if  cts 

LCluettVeaboiy  &  Co,  InZMakers  ofARROV  SHIRTS 


Sharpen  Your  Own  S 


Money-back 
Guarantee 


to  a  better  edge  than  when 
new.    The  "Victor  Automat- 
ic" gives  a  keen,  velvety  edge; 
makes  shaving  a  delight.  Fitted 
with   full   length,   extra  wide,  spe- 
cially treated  honing  and  finishing  strop. 
A  ppKJ'T'C  BIG  MONEY.  IJberal  com- 
/\vJCj1  1  1  O  missions.     Write    today    for 
out  free  trial  and  "Guaranteed  Sales"  proposition. 
Victor  Specialty  Co.,  rt  1  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton, 0- 


Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 

50,1 


Comfortable,  sensible, 
— also  good-looking 


"Satisfaction 
or  money  back' 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  G,  A.  Kdcarton  Mfg.  Co., Shirley,  Mat». 


Don't  Throw  Away  Your  Old  Tires 


For  over  threo  years  French  and  German  mot- 
orists have  been  e.-niuj;  from  10  000  to  15.000 
miles  "Hi  ..f  their  tin  s  by  "  half-soling  "  them 
with  steel  Btudded  Treads.  In  eighl  months 
20.000  American  motorists  have  taken  advantage 
i.f  this  opportunity  to  save  one  half  their 
tire  expense. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit    prepay  t he  express 
and  allow  the  usei  to  be  the  ju.l^.-. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  yourtires 
and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guarantee  for 
5000  miles  without  puncture.  Applied 
in  your  own  garage  in  110  minutes. 

SPECIAL    DISCOUNT 

offered  to  motorists   in   new   territory  on   first 
shipment  direct  from  factory.    \  postal  will 

ret  full  Informal and  sample  within  a  week. 

Don't  wait — Write  today. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

1117  Karpen  Building  Chicago,  HI. 


<T&  VANDERMT  HOTEL 

34*ST.  EAST  at  B\RKiWE..NEW  TORK. 


Walton  H.  Marshall,  Manager 


Subway  Entrance 


"An  hotel  of  distinction 
with  moderate  charges" 

Within  five  minutes  of  principal  railway  terminals. 


Situation  ideal 

TARIFF 
Single  rooms     - 
Double  rooms  ... 

Double  bedrooms,  boudoir 

dressing-room  and  bath       -  " 

Suites — Parloir,  bedroom  and  bath  " 

Each  room  with  bath 


per  day-$3,  $4,  $5,  $6 
"       "       $5-  $6,  $7,  $8 

"       "  $8,  $  10,  $12 

"       "        $10,  $12,  $15 


runs,  hut  in  the  next  innings  the  White 
Sox  drew  level,  tor  Speaker,  "the  toughest 
man  in  a  tight  eorner,  sir.'*  added  two  runs 
for  his  side  by  hitting  anion";  the  S] 
tators.  Then  in  their  next  innings  the 
Giants  tailed,  and  Daly,  of  the  White  Sox, 
made  his  name  famous  for  ever  in  baseball 
history  by  gaining -a  "home  run."  having 
again  hit  the  ball  far  into  the  crowd. 

So  the  White  Sox  won  what  an  American 
called  "the  championship  of  all  England 
and  the  British  Isles,"  and  the  crowd 
came  away  well  satisfied  with  a  pleasant 
afternoon's  <port  and  wondering  mightily 
at  the  Americans'  skill,  especially  in  fielding 
and  throwing. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Wrong  Spook.  -  Medium  —  "  Hush  ! 
Listen  !  1  hear  the  gentle  rapping  of  vour 
wife." 

Victim — "  Gentle  rapping?  That's  not 
my  wife." — Lift . 


He  Knew. — "  I  am  thinking  of  touring 
in  South  Africa  next  season,"  remarked 
the  comedian. 

"  Take  my  advice  and  don't,"  replied 
the  villain.  "  An  ostrich  egg  weighs  from 
two  to  three  pounds." — Tit-Bits. 


No    Weakening.  —  "  I    wish     my    wife 
was  less   firm    in    keeping   her    New  Year 

resolution." 

"  What  was  it?  " 

"  She     resolved     that     I     would     quit 
smoking." — Houston  Post. 


A  Bit   Hasty.  —  Husband  —  "Did    that 

dress-suit  case  come?  " 

Wife — "  The  one  full  of  dreadful  clothes 
from  the  office?  Yes;  and  they  came  just 
in  time  to  give  away  to  the  missionary 
society." 

Hvsbaxd  (in  a  sepulchral  voice) — "  It 
belonged  to  an  Englishman  I  have  invited 
home  for  dinner."  (Door-hell  rings.) — 
Life. 


Too  Big. — Montague  (dass  was  lunching 
with  two  of  his  cloak  and  suit  merchant 
friends  recently.  The  subjeel  had  turned 
to  real  estate,  and  one  of  the  cloak  and  suit 
merchants  was  telling  of  a  house  he  had 
recently  bought. 

"And  the  dinink-room,"  lie  explained. 
helping  himself  to  more  salad,  "  1-  so  big 
it  shall  seat  twenty  peoples— God  for- 
bid !  "  —  Everybody's  Magazine. 


Scooped. — Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president 

of   Yale,  said  of  youth  at   a   tea   in   New 

Haven: 

"  1  find  youth  modest,  almost  oxer- 
modest.  1  don'1  agree  with  the  accepted 
idea  of  youth  thai  is  epitomized  in  the 
anecdote. 

"  According  to  this  anecdote,  an  old  man 
said  to  a  youth: 

"  '  My  boy,  when  1  was  your  age  I 
thought,  like  you,  that  I  knew  it  all,  hut 
now  I  nave  readied  the  conclusion  that  1 
know  nothing.' 

"  The  youl  h,  lighting  a  cigaret ,  answered 

carelessly: 

"  '  II m !  I  reached  that  conclusion 
about  you  years  ago.'" — Chicago  Record- 
Hi  rolil. 
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Exacting  Tenant. — Mr.  Longsuffer — 
"  Say,  janitor,  it's  down  to  zero  in  my  flat." 

Janitor — "  Down  to  zero,  is  it?  That's 
nothing." — New  York  Globe. 


Not  Binding. — "  You  used  to  say  that  I 
should  never  want  for  anything." 

"  That  was  before  I  knew  your  capacity 
for  wanting." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Identified. — Howard — "  A  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted." 

Mrs.  Howard  (clapping  her  hands) — 
"  Oh,  John  !  How  much  are  you  going  to 
give  me?  " — Life. 


Customary  Way. — Farmer's  Wife — 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  can  let  you  have  a  cup 
of  coffee?     How  do  you  take  it?  " 

Frayed  Philip  —  "  With  breakfast, 
please." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Original  One. — Bessie  swung  from 
the  clapper  of  the  curfew-bell. 

"  I  see,"  remarked  the  sexton  old  and 
deaf,  "  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  free 
tolls." — New  York  Press. 


Merely     a    Family     Trait. — "  Has    my 

daughter  given  you  to  understand  that  she 
loves  you?  " 

"  She  has  told  me  that  she  will  not  care 
to  live  if  she  can  not  be  mine." 

"  She  inherits  it  from  me.  My  father 
was  an  awful  kidder,  and  I  had  a  brother 
who  was  just  as  bad." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


A  Kindness. — Young  Lady — "  A  friend 
of  mine  is  engaged  to  a  man,  and  now  he 
refuses  to  marry  her.  What  would  you 
advise  her  to  do?  " 

Old  Lawyer — "  Is  the  man  wealthy?  " 

Young  Lady — "  No,  he  hasn't  a  cent." 

Old  Lawyer — "  Then,  I'd  advise  her  to 

write    him    a    nice    letter    of    thanks." — 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Locating  It. — "  You  ought  to  be  con- 
tented and  not  fret  for  your  old  home," 
said  the  mistress  as  she  looked  into  the 
dim  eyes  of  her  young  Swedish  maid. 
'  You  are  earning  good  wages,  your  work 
is  light,  every  one  is  kind  to  you,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  friends  here." 

"  Yas'm,"  said  the  girl,  "  but  it  is  not 
the  place  where  I  do  be  that  makes  me 
vera  homesick;  it  is  the  place  where  I 
don't  be." — Youth's  Companion. 


It  Was  Easy. — Before  the  passage  of  the 
present  strict  banking  laws  in  Wisconsin, 
starting  a  bank  was  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple proposition.  The  surprizingly  small 
amount  of  capital  needed  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  story  a  prosperous  country- 
town  banker  told  on  himself,  when  asked 
how  he  happened  to  enter  the  banking 
business : 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't  have  much 
else  to  do,  so  I  rented  an  empty  store- 
building  and  painted  bank  on  the  window. 
The  first  day  I  was  open  for  business  a 
man  came  in  and  deposited  a  hundred 
dollars  with  me;  the  second  day  another 
man  dropt  in  and  deposited  two  hundred 
and  fifty;  and  so,  by  George,  along  about 
the  third  day  I  got  confidence  enough  in 
the  bank  to  put  in  a  hundred  myself  !  " — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 


Dovjb/e  -  Ca/f/e  -Base 

Rim- cutting,  side- wall  blowouts  due 
to  broken  fabric  just  above  the  rim,  and 
tube-pinching  are  eliminated  from  the  experience  of  motorists  who  use 
the  new  Double-Cable-Base  Tires.  These  troubles  cannot  occur  with 
Double-Cable-Base  Tires. 

The  motorist  who  uses  Double-Cable-Base  Tires  need  never  fear  the 
danger  of  a  tire  slipping  off  its  rim.  For  a  Double-Cable-Base  Tire 
cannot  slip  off  its  rim. 

Federal  Tires  are  the  only  tires  made  with  Double-Cable-Base  con- 
struction. 

Here  in  this  seemingly  simple  improvement  is  the  greatest  step 
ahead  in  the  whole  history  of  pneumatic  tires. 

What    Causes    the   Four    Common    endless  steel   cables    of    great    strength.     With   such 

Tire  Troubles 

The  common  tire  troubles  do  not  come  from  the 
rubber,  nor  from  the  fabric,  though  these  have  been 
considered  commonly  the  sole  factors  for  service,  or 
lack  of  it. 


anchorage  as  this,  instead  of  thread-like  wires,  we  use 
a  flexible  bead-filler.  We  make  it  of  soft  rubber  and 
cotton,  mixed.  It  does  not  extend  above  the  level  of 
the  rim,  and  if  it  did  it  could  not  cut  or  grind  the 
tire-wall. 

Thus,  Federal  double  steel  cables,    replacing  the 
What   does  cause  rim-cut   and  broken  fabric  just    light  wires  of  ordinary  tires,  have  wiped  out  rim-cut- 
ting and  fabric  breaks  just  above  the  rim. 

These  same  double  cables  anchor  the  base  so  closely 
to  the  rim  that  the  inner  tube  cannot  slip  under  it ;  so 
tenaciously  that  the  tire  can't  blow  off. 


above  the  rim  ? 
The  bead- filler ! 

What's  the  bead-filler  ?     Never  heard  of  that  ? 
Well,  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  you  will  know 
that  an  air- filled  tire  must  of  course  have  some  kind  of 
a  base  to  hold  it  to  the  rim. 

Now,  for  years  all  tires  have  been  made  with  a  base 
composed   of  a  very   hard  bead-filler  of  fabric  and 
rubber  or  many  small  wires  or  a  combination  of  both. 
That  hard  bead-filler,  running  up  to  a  sharp  point, 
is  the  source  of  trouble.     It  extends  up  into  the  side- 
wall   of   the    tire,    sometimes  %    of   an 
inch.     It  is  not  only  sharp,  but   rigid — 
inflexible. 

It  cuts  and  grinds  into  the  fabric  with 
every  motion  of  the  tire. 

How  Federal  Tires 
Are  Different 

Federal  Double-Cable-Base  construc- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  do  away  with  the 
hard  bead-filler.     For  the   base  of  the 


tire   is    anchored   to  the  rim  by    heavy    tire  construction. 


The  Possible  Saving  of  Millions 

Federal  Double-Cable-Base  Tires  defeat  the  four 
common  forms  of  tire  trouble  that  cost  American 
automobile  owners  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Nearly  100,000  motorists  are  now  using  Federal 
Tires.     They  are  reducing  their  tire  expense. 

Tire  dealers  say  the  Federal  is  sweep- 
ing the  market  for  1914. 

Equip  your  car  this  Spring  with  Double- 
Cable-Base  Tires.  You  will  use  them 
ultimately.  Why  wait  ?  Start  now. 
They  are  strongest  at  every  point.  Straight 
wall  and  quick  detachable  clincher 
styles.  All  sizes  for  standard  rims. 
Rugged  and  smooth  treads. 

Write  for  pamphlet  illustrating  and 
describing  in  detail  this  new  principle  of 


Cross-Section   of  Ordinary 

Hand  Bead-Filler  Tires 

The  illustration  shoivCthe 
ordinary  construction,  with 
hard,  sharp-pointed  bead- 
filler.  You  will  note  how 
the  CUTTING  EDGE  ex- 
lends  up  into  the  side-wall 
far  above  the  flexing  line. 


Federal  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches,  Service  Stations  and  Distributors  in  all 
Principal  Cities.     Dealers  Everywhere 


Cross  Section  Federal 
Double-Cable-Base  Tires 
Compare  this  detail  draw- 
ing with  the  one  opposite. 
See  those  two  heavy  cables 
that  anchor'the  heel  and  the 
toe  of  the  base  to  the  rim. 
Note  that  the  flexible  bead- 
filler  is  ALL  BELOW  the 
flexing  line. 


■MsrenummiMi 
ax  wgge/r. 


EXTRA  SERVICE 


2  HP 
$38 


Americanize  Your  Boat 


Install  an  AMERICAN  Motor.   Starts  without 
[cranking.  Uses  Kerosene  or  other  iiquid  fuels 
"  as  well  as  gasoline  without  change  of  equip- 
ment.   Our  new  kerosene  carburetor  cats  fuel 
..  cost  In  half.    Every  AMERICAN  motor  is  fully 
guaranteed     Send  for  new  catalog  show- 
ing complete  line  of  AMERICAN  motors 
/  from2  toSOH.P.  at  lowest  prices    Agents 
and  dealers  wanted ;  write  for  proposition. 
"AMERICAN  ENGINE  t'0.,4«8BoBtonSt.  Detroit,  Mich. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1914  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
aboutchickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incnbntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15fl. 
C.  C.  MIOLMAKJt. K,  Boil  908      t'reepoit,  Ili 


TAuSZiceU  Irrigation  Sprinkler 

Solves  the  "Irrigation  Problem"  and  affords  rain  when  you  want  it,  and 

like  you  want  it,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  installation  and  operation 

Sample  postpaid  $3.00.    Money  back  if  you  want  it.    Descriptive  literature 

on  request. 

J.   P.   CAMPBELL,    Jacksonville,    Flo. 
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CI  ass  in  eel    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.    Highest  references. 
Bestresults.       Promptness   assured.       Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Hook  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  ChANDLSB  &  ChaNDLHH,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,    Washington,   D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


College  and  High  School  Teachers  for  best 
Southern  institutions.     High-class  positions 
for  high  grade  teachers.     New  Manual  free. 
Enrollearly.    Sheridans  Teachers  Ag' 
Charlotte,  N.C.;Greenwood,S.C;  Allan  ta.Ga. 


CLUB  HOUSE  COMMITTEES-Does 
your  (  iub  give  maximum  service  at  the  right 
Do  you  want  a  manager  who  can  ? 
Correspondence  confidential.  Box  B87,  care 
of  l.i  i  BRABV  Dll 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  tree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  of-ered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  (let  \  our 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL    ESTATE— FARMS 

A  VALUABLE  SPRING  with  thirty-seven 
acres  of  land  in  a  desirable  section  in  Vir- 
ginia. Water  of  spring  is  held  in  high  esteem 
tor  its  medicinal  qualities.  Good  buildings 
equipped  for  cultivation  of  land  and  hand- 
ling mineral  water.  For  sale  at  a  bargain. 
For  particulars  address  Post  Office  Box  565, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MILD    WINTERS    AND     PLEASANT 

SUMMERS  make  the  Southeast  the  ideal 
home  country.  Fertile  land  at  low  prices  near 
excellent  markets  assure  a  profitable  liveli- 
hood. Truck  growing  and  poultry  raising  a 
big  payingcombination.  Two  and  three  crops 
made  yearly.  Send  for  "  Southern  Field" 
magazine,  state  booklets  or  farm  lists.  M.V. 
I'k  hards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  South- 
ern Railway,  Room  57,  Washington,  I)   C. 


Interrupted. — Magistrate — "  Can't  this 
case  be  settled  out  of  court'.'  " 

MrLi.K,.v.\ — "That's  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  do,  your  honor,  when  the  police 
interfered."  -Brooklyn  Lift. 


Slow    Spender. — Tom — "  I've'   seen    the 

girl  I  want  to  marry.     I  stood  behind  her 

at  the  ticket  window  this  morning  and  she 

took    seven    minutes    to    buy    a    five-cent 

I  elevated  ticket." 

Alice — "  Did  that  make  you  want  to 
marry  her?  " 

Tom — "  Yes,  I  figured  out  that  she  could 
never  spend  my  income  at  that  rate." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Not  So  Bad  Off. — A  broker,  brooding 
over  the  heavy  expenses  of  maintaining 
his  office,  thought  he  would  save  money  by 
having  a  cheap  lunch. 

He  wandered  into  a  little  restaurant  off 

Cheapside    and    ordered    a    frugal    meal 

I  costing    a    few    pence.      Looking    up,    he 

|  recognized  in  the  waiter  an  old  stockbroker. 

"  Halloa,  Harry,  have  you  come  down 

!  to  this?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right.  I  only  wait;  I  don't 
dine  here  !  "  was  the  reply. — Tit-Bits. 


Tip  to  the  Timid. — "  Are  you  a  Femin- 
ist? "  we  asked  the  stenographer. 

She  said  she  was. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Feminism?  " 

"  Being  like  men,"  she  answered. 

"  Now  you  are  joking  !  " 

"  No,  I'm  not.  I  mean  mental  inde- 
pendence. And  emotional  independence, 
too — living  in  relation  to  the  universe 
rather  than  in  relation  to  some  other 
person." 

"  All  men  are  not  like  that,"  we  said 
sadly. 

"  Then  they  ought  to  join  the  Feminist 
movement !  " — Masses. 


Solemn     Warning. — Letter     from     Mr. 
Ramchaud    Kashinath    Dattarya    to    The 
Times  of  India  (Bombay):  "  My  purpos  for 
writdn  on  you  this  is  to  enform  j'our  many 
English   Brothers  not   to  give   honor  and 
devotion  to  your  ladys  becaus  they  will  in 
the  end  becum  proud  and  then  they  will 
want  vote.     2  or  3  thing  happen  at  Victory 
Garden  to-morrow  (yesterday)  and  then  I 
all  of  a  sudden  made  up  my  brain  to  write 
you  immediate.     There  was  manjr  Englis 
womans  and  when  mans  are  sitting  on  the 
bench,  and  womans  come,  man  stand,  and 
give  their  sit  to  woman.     This  happen  2 
or  3   time   to-morrow    (yesterday)   and    I 
question  you  why?     I  again  tell  you  why? 
Mans  and  womans  are  similar  in  this  world 
and    then    why    mens    honors    womans? 
If  they  honors  old  old  woman,  one  thing, 
but  they  honors  young  lady.     My  purpos 
t«  write  this  to  enform  the  English  Sahib 
boks  (Englishmen)  that  when  they  do  this 
they  spoil  their  feminine  lady  and  then  this 
lady  get  proud  and  walk   like  pcock  and 
then  ask  vote,  and  then  spoil  Ken  Garden 
and  throw  bomb  on  Loid  Gorg,  put  burst- 
ing   powder    in    envelope    and    post,   and 
create  other  mischief.     Therefore  I  say  to 
my     Englis,     please     don't     spoil     Englis 
womans   in    India   because   by    honouring 
them  you  people  put  in  their  brains  tin; 
sids  (seeds)  of  Sufragtism  and  then  they 
will  get  wild  like  Misses  Pancurs.     Please 
please  print    this   letter  near  the  Ruter's 
Telegram  with  big  big  words." 


March  21,  1914 
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Seven  years  ago  a  young  man  rented  desk- 
room  in  a  Salt  Lake  City  office  building,  and 
started  taking  orders  for  Royal  Made-To-Meas- 
ure  clothes. 


He  had  no  brilliant  store-front — no  plate  glass 
windows  through  which  to  lure  the  crowds.  His 
was  an  "upstairs  store"  hidden  away  from  the 
throngs  of  the  thoroughfares.  And  those  who 
wished  to  buy  of  him  had  to  seek  him  out. 

Yet  to-day  that  young  man  controls  the  biggest 

clothes  business  in  Salt  Lake  City.    But  his  trade 

.    still  take  the  elevator  to  secure  his  clothes-service. 


Bankers  and  business  men — the  most  discern- 
ing dressers  in  Salt  Lake  City — the  former 
patrons  of  $6o  and  $75  tailors,  go  out  of  their 
beaten  paths  to  be  "Measured  by  Mclntyre." 

We  are  glad  to  print  Mr.  Mclntyre's  experi- 
ence here,  for  it  is  typical  of  the  triumphs  of 
Royal  merchants  everywhere.  In  nearly  every 
town  there  is  a  Royal  measure  expert — usually 
the  leading  men's  wear  dealer,  who  is  building 
a  phenomenal  clientele  through  this  same  tailor- 
ing product  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  pleased  to  call 
"Those  Wonderful  Clothes." 


An  Appreciation  By  A.  G.  Mclntyre 

Authorized  Resident  Dealer  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  The  Royal  Tailors 


WONDERFUL"  may  seem 
a  strange  word  to  apply  to 
men's  clothes.  And  yet,  as  I  look 
back  over  the  years  and  review  the 
experience  I  have  had  with  Royal 
Tailored-To-Measure  Clothes  — 
review  the  affectionate  trade 
they  have  brought  to  my  little 
upstairs  store — I  can  think  of  no 
other  word  that  so  fully  befits 
these  clothes. 

They  ARE '  'wonderful  clothes' ' 
to  me. 

But  I  do  not  claim  originality 
in  using  the  term.  I  simply  bor- 
rowed it  from  my  customers. 
They  have  made  the  expression 
"Those  wonderful  clothes"  a 
trade-mark  for  my  business. 


It  was  the  comment  of  friend 
to  friend:  "Say,  that  man 
Mclntyre  is  certainly  delivering 
wonderful  clothes"  that  literally 
established  my  business. 

For  at  the  start  I  had  no  other 
advertising  working  for  me — I 
could  afford  no  other. 

The  words  of  my  customers — 
plus  the  service  of  The  Royal 
Tailors — was  originally  my  en- 
tire "Selling  Campaign." 


Yet  I  don't  mean  to  give 
the  idea  that  I  had  a  snap 
from  the  outset.  To  the  con- 
trary, my  early  days  were 
days  of  bitter  battle. 

When  I  first  approached 
my  friends  with  the  proposi- 


tion to  give  them  real  built-to- 
measure  clothes  for  as  little  as  $20 
to  $35,  they  gave  me  the  laugh. 

In  fact,  this  very  feature  of 
"small  prices' '  that  I  had  counted 
on  to  be  my  strongest  drawing 
card  proved  to  be,  at  first,  my 
greatest  stumbling  block. 

The  customers  of  high  priced 
tailors,  who  were  the  patrons  I 
wanted  most,  refused  to  believe 
that  a  real  custom  garment  could 
be  secured  at  less  than  $60  or  $65. 


It  got  so  I  had  to  avoid  men- 
tioning prices  altogether,  unless 
absolutely  forced  to. 

When  a  business  man  drifted 
up  to  my  shop,  after  persistent 
invitation,  and  asked  prices  of 
Royal  clothes,  I  would  say  ban- 
teringly,  "Oh!  a  good  Royal  suit 
won't  cost  you  more  than  you've 
been  paying — say  $60  or  $65. 
Come  on,  take  a  sporting  chance! 
I'll  promise  to  treat  you  right." 

And  straightway,  his  suspicion 
and  prejudice  would  disappear. 


The  suggestion  of  a  high  price 
seemed  to  set  his  mind  at  rest. 


Then,  when  his  Royal  suit  came 
and  he  found  it  even  better  than 
the  $65  mental  picture  he  had 
built — a  perfect  fit,  and  graced 
with  that  indefinable  distinction 
that  marks  real  custom  tailor 
work— he  gladly  prepared  for 
almost  any  kind  of  a  tailor's  bill. 

And  when  I'd  tell  him  to  give 
me  $35  and  the  rest  to  charity, 
he'd  walk  out  and  make  Royal 
clothes  his  pet  conversation  to 
his  friends  at  the  Club. 

Many  of  my  customers  habitu- 
ally brag  of  their   Royal   Deals. 


Another  factor  that  gives  Royal 
Service  its  great  appeal  here  is 
the  guaranteed  6  Day  Schedule 
Delivery  Service — with  the  $1  a 
day  forfeit  for  delay. 

The  average  tailor's  promises, 
I  fear,  are  not  considered  very 
reliable  security.  They're  hardly 
classed  with  government  bonds. 
If  the  average  tailor  promises  a 


The  Royal  Tailors 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


suit  for  Monday,  the  wise  cus- 
tomer discounts  it,  and  makes  it 
a  couple  of  Mondays  later. 

That  was  where  Royal  Service 
made  such  a  hit  with  Salt  Lake 
City  business  men.  It  did  away 
with  broken  promises.  It  not 
only  agreed  to  get  the  suit  through 
when  promised,  but  it  guaranteed 
it — and  came  through  with  it. 


To  sum  it  all  up:  I  believe  the 
secret  of  my  success  lies  in  sell- 
ing satisfaction  to  every  customer 
— thus  making  every  customer  a 
"Repeater"  with  his  own  trade 
— and  a  salesman,  without  pay, 
to  bring  me  the  trade  of  his 
friends. 

Royal  Service  and  Quality 
have  enabled  me  to  say  to  all 
comers — "If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  clothes  you  get  here,  I 
won't  be  satisfied  to  let  you  keep 
them!"  For  this  is  the  very  thing 
The  Royal  Tailors  say  to  me  in 
the  guarantee  they  send  with 
every  suit. 

Good  advertising  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  build  a  merchant's  busi- 
ness. But  I  believe  the  best  ad- 
vertising is  the  word-of-mouth 
recommendation  of  customers. 

I  have  a  whole  lot  of  this 
kind  of  advertising  working 
for  me. 

It's  one  of  the  sure  helps 
Royal  Tailoring  gives  to  all 
its  dealers. 
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IF  YOUR  Indestructo 
Trunk  should  be  de- 
stroyed today;  you  would 
receive  one  just  like  it, 
free. 

You  would  not  be  forced  to 
buy  a  new  trunk;  because  you 
would  be  protected  by  the  rigid 
5  year  Indestructo  Guarantee — 

Your  trunk  is  built  to  stand 
the  severest  travel  usage,  regard- 
less of  what  happens,  or  how  far 
you  travel. 

That  protection  is  the  biggest 
reason  why  you  should  own  an 
Indestructo. 

There  are  many  others;  chief 
among;  which  is  the  Indestructo 
Trunk  itself. 

The  Indestructo  is  built  with  the 
idea  of  your  comfort  and  convenience 
uppermost  in  our  mind;  you  will 
agree  to  this  after  you  have  seen  the 
trunks — 

If  you  don't  know  the  Indestructo 
dealer  in  your  city,  write  us;  we  will 
send  vou  our  travel  book  containing 
naturally  colored  views  of  all  models 
from  51  5  to  51  50. 

National  Veneer  Products  Co. 

2  Beiger  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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PENCILS 

usable  down  to  the  last 
half-inch  and  good  from 

end    to    end.      Made    in 

17  decrees  and  Copying 

to    meet    every    pencil 

requirement. 

Buy  them  by  the  box  ! 

Supplied  bv  hnih-cl:m  Slatloncri  cvrvuhcre. 


March  5. — The  'Irish  Home-Rule  Hill  is  given  its 
third  and  final  reading  in  the  House  ol  Com- 
mons. 

Seventeen  Austrian  soldiers  arc  killed  by  an 
avalanche  in  the  Tyrol,  says  a  \  lenna  dispatch. 

March  7.— Mr.  GoremykLn,  the  new  Russian 
Premier,  pledges  himself  to  rural  Improvement 
and  an  antiliquor  crusade 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Chebaieff,  chief  of  police 
<>f  St.  Petersburg,  is  slain  i>>  a  subordinate. 

King    William,    the   new    sovereign    of   Albania 
arrives   at     Dura/zo.    the   capital,    and    is    wel- 
comed by  t  he  populace. 

March  8-  The  Italian  Cabinet,  headed  by 
Giovanni   Giolitti,    resign 

March  ft.— Premier  Asquith  proposes  a  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  lister  from  Irish  Home- 
Rule  and    sir   Edward   Carson,   speaking   for 

lister,  rejects  it. 

The   Greek    Government    arranges   to   borrow 

$100,000,000     of     American     and      European 
bankers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Koritza.  a  province  of 
Albania,   revolt  and  proclaim  autonomy. 

A  general  strike  is  begun  in  Home. 

Returns  from  the  Spanish  election  on  March 
s  show  that  Premier  Dato  and  his  supporters 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  won  a  decisis 
victory. 

March  10. — A  Velasquez  canvas  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  valued  at  $.500,000,  is  slashed 
by  a  suffragette. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March   5. — The  President   reads  his  toll-exemp- 
tion message  to  Congress. 
Revenue     reports    say    the    importations    of 
woolens  in  January  amounted  to  $4,670,348, 
as  compared  with  $1,468,228  in  January,  1913. 

March  ti. — The  House  Commerce  Committee 
favorably  reports  the  Sims  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Panama  tolls  exemption. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Harlan 
accuses  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  of  arranging  its  accounts 
to  justify  its  dividends. 

March  10. — Secretary  of  State  Bryan  asks 
President  Huerta  to  punish  the  Mexican 
Federals  who  killed  Clemcnte  Vegara. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  refuses  to 
review  the  case  of  Frank  M.  Ryan  and  23 
others  convicted   of  dynamiting. 


General 

March  .r>. — The  five  leading  railroads  in  Alabama 
agree  to  the  State's  demand  for  a  2  '  2-ccnl 
passenger-rate. 

March  6. — George  W".  Yandcrbilt  dies  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  the  age  of  52. 

March  H. — The  body  of  Clemcnte  Vegara,  an 
American  victim  of  Mexican  Federal  soldiers. 
is  recovered  and   brought    into  Texas. 

March  <). — More  than  thirty  lives  are  lost  in  a 
fire  that  destroys  a  St.  Louis  athletic  club 
building. 

March  10. — The  Massachusetts  Senate  passes  a 
resolution  looking  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment  giving  women  the  ballot. 

March    11.     -The    Virginia    House    of    Delegates 

defeats    a     woman-suirrage     resolution     by     a 
vote    of    71    to    13. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
ol  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  m  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonumotis  communications 


Passing      It      On. — A      Sunday-school 

teacher,   after  conducting  a    lesson   on    the 

story  of  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  concluded  by 
saying:  "  Now  is  there  any  little  girl  or  boy 
who  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the 

lesson?  " 

Little  Susie  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 

and  then  raised  her  band. 

"  A  question,  Susie?  "  asked  the  teacher. 

"  I  would  like  to  know,"  said  Susie.  "  if 

the  angels  have  wings,  why  did  they  have 

to  climb  up  the  ladder'.' 

The  teacher  thoughl  f'»r  some  moments, 
and  then,  looking  about  the  class,  asked: 
"   Is  there  any   little  hoy   who   would   like   tO 

answer  Susie"s  question?  " — Everybody's 
Magazim . 


I  M  W  ,"  Minneapolis.  Minn  -noes  the 
following  sentence  convey  clear  expression  of  id 
Is  it  correctly  written  grammatically?  When  ue 
put  a  new  salesman  on  an  old  territory  we  usuallj 
notice  that  unless  he  is  a  complete'  failur. 
fails  to  hold  a  little  of  the  trade  we  have  had 
regularly  from  that  territory.'  Does  this  make 
clear  that  even  a  highly  successful  salesman 
fails  to  hold  all  of  the  trade  that  is.  that  no 
matter  how  successful,  it  is  usual  that  a  salesman 
a  little  of  the  alreadj  established  business 

The    sentence    should    read:       "When    we    put 
a  new    salesman   in   an   old    territory,    we   usually 
notice    that    if    he    does    not    make    a    conn 
failure,  he  fails  to  hold  some  part  of  the  trade  we 
have  had  regularly  from  that  territory." 

"K.  M."  Pensacola,  Fla. — "Phase  tell  me 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  correct.  '  Whom 
do  you  consider  is  the  Commercial  Association?'  " 

The  rule  is  when  the  relative  is  the  subject  of  the 
predicate  verb  in  its  clause  use  who.  It  is  simple  to 
determine  the  correct  relative  to  use  when  some 
parenthetical  clause  intervenes  between  the  rela- 
tive and  its  verb.  By  omitting  the  parenthetical 
clause  in  the  sentence  you  give,  you  can  determine 
at  once  which  relative  should  be  used.  The 
same  relative  must  be  used  in  the  sentence 
whether  the  parenthetical  clause  is  omitted  or 
retained;  viz..  "Who  (do  you  consider)  is  the 
Commercial    Association?" 

■■(..  H.  M  ."  Lynchburg.  Va—  "Which  is  the 
correct  word  to  use  in  the  following  sentence? 
'This  did  not  affed  or  effect  your  account  on  our 
books.' " 

To  affect  is  to  Influence;  have  effect  on.  To 
effect  is  to  cause  or  bring  about.  The  account 
was  not  affected  by  the  cause  (which,  in  the  sen- 
tence before  us,  is  represented  by  "this").  The 
correct  form  is,  therefore,  "This  did  not  affect 
your  account  on  our  books." 

"E.  C.  W'.."  Fort  Worth.  Tex.— "(1)  Please 
give  the  pronunciation  of  'Wednesday.'  -'  [s 
there  sanction  for  the  use  of  'an'  rather  than  a' 
in  such  expressions  as  'an  historical.'  an  uni- 
versal,' 'an  one.'  etc.?" 

(1) Conversationally,  Went'di;  formally,  Wenz'dl; 
(c  as  in  they). 

(2)  "An"  is  used  before  a  vowel  sound  and  an 
unaspirated  "  h,"  as,  "an  acorn."  "an  honest 
man."  but  not  before  aspirated  "h."  3aj 
historical  novel."  Shakespeare  used  "an  one" 
twice,  but  "a  one"  very  frequently  throughout 
his  plays.  The  LEXICOGRAPHER  prefers  the  latter 
form  as  more  euphonious,  inasmuch  as  the  "o" 
in  one  does  not  have  the  true  "o"  sound,  but  the 
sound  of  the  letter  "«,"  which  is  a  semivowel. 

"B.  O.  C,"  Chicago,  ill.     "(11  Please  advise  me 

which  is  the  correct  use  of  t  he  following  pronouns; 
and  is  it  absolutely  necessarj  that  a  pronoun  be 
in  the  objective  case  when  preceded  by  a  prepo- 
sition? (2)  'I  heard  him  and  Brown  talking,  or 
'1  heard  he  and  Brown  talking.'  i.ti  'Between 
him  and  Brown.'  or  'Between  he  and  Brown.' 
(4)  'Between  him  and  me,'   'Between  he  and  1." 

(1)  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar,"   page  202. 

says:  "The  preposition  is  so  called  because  it  is 
ordinarily  placed  before  the  noun  or  pronoun  which 
is  Us  object,  and  at  all  events  comes  before  its  object 
in  thought,  so  that  we  think  of  the  object  as  <U  pend- 
ing upon  the  preposition.  In  English,  the  prepo- 
sition may  at  times  appropriately,  and  very  for- 
cibly, follow  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  its 
object." 

(2)  When  the  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  the 
predicate  verb  in  its  clause,  use  he.  When  it  is 
!h.  object  of  that  verb,  or  of  a  preposition.  Use 
him.  To  Verify  all  such  constructions  omit  the 
parenthetical  phrase  and  you  will  see  at  a  glance 
the  correct  one  to  use:  "  I  heard  him  (and  Brow  ti  I 
talking ." 

(.'$)   "Between  him  and   Brown  " 

(4)  "Between  him  and  me,"  but  "between  us" 

is  preferable. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directom  111  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring:  at  the 
mi  i  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  AutotravelCo. 


26-80  Morning  Post  Buildings 

The  Strand,  London,  England 


LADY,    EXPERIENCED    TRAVELER. 

planning;  automobile  trip  in  Europe,  will 
take  three  passengers.  Price  $1000.  Ex- 
clusive. References.  Miss  Pantlind,  646 
Euclid,  Cleveland. 


•  ENGLAND 
^SCOTLAND 


WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL   ROUTE 

Shakespeare;  Country 

Washington  Country 

Geo.  Eliot  Country 

Picturesque  North  Wales 

Beautiful  Lake  District 

"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 
The  Home  and  Haunts  of 

Scott  &  Burns 
Trossachs  &  Scenic  tours 

"BONNIE  SCOTLAND" 

Illustrated    literature,   maps    (free)   and    all 

Information.     American  office  of  the  London 

North  Western  and  Caledonian  Rys. 

A.  G.  WAND,  Agent,  287D  Fifth  Ave.,N.  Y. 


Useful  Map  of  Great  Britain  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great  Western  Railway 

of  England 

The  "Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
of  England.  From  Liverpool,  Plymouth, 
Fishguard, or  Bristol  visit  Historic  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  or  Wales,  Shakespeare's 
country,  etc.,  on  your  way  to  London. 
I,  Kateley,  (ieH.  Agent,  501  5th  Avenue,  Sew  York 

K.  II.  Lea,  (ien.A^t.,  3.'>  Adelaide  St.  E„  Toronto,  Cau. 

European  Trips  for  the  Rough  Season"  ~1 

The  Quiet  SouthernTrack  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

.Regular  stops  at  Algiers(North  Africa)  , 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece), Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places, and  the  whole  European  Continent 
Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  si  x  days'  pleasure  crip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sight-seeing  trips  ineveryport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Naples,  Italy,  Grand  Eden  Hotel 

Moderate  charges.     Best  of  comfort. 
Unique  for  its  garden.      Orange  and  lemon 
groves. 


ISWEDEN  and  DENMARK. 
SC/VIMDIIN/WI/N.IN  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

IS  BROADWAy.GtNL.AOeNCY  NewyORKCIIJI 


low  to  see  j 

ffitzerland 


Plan  your  trip  now  and 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 
Justsend  roc  postagefor 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 
241  Fifth  Avenue.  Ne«  York 


PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEERY 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

iJUg  t  Climatic  and  Thermal  M/w&i. 
'iW*»<l  -stat'im  "'  first  order.  ffiofiX 
^ii*'*Vo  Splendid  modern  hotels.  LVi*jff 
YiVlV  Headquarters  for  auto-  \W/ij 
XSily    mobile  trips  on  the  famous  H|Yff 


V*  ROUTE  DES  ALPES 

A 11  Information  from 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency 
281  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


ORIENT 


Short  Tours  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Al- 
geria, Tunisia,  etc. 
Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to  All  Parts 
of  Europe.  Complete  range  of  routes 
and  fares.  Exclusive  features. 
Highest  class  Tours 
to  Egypt,  Holy  Land, 
The  Levant,  etc. 

Departures  March  and  April 
Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

FREE  DETOUR  TO  GRKECE~ 

to  all  visiting  Orient  or  Europe.  Co-operative,  high 
grade.  Best  value  ever  offered.  Inclusive  prices: 
small,  select  parties;  expert  leaders.  Best  refer- 
ences. 14th  year.  Orient,  Apr.  29;  Europe,  June; 
World,  Oct.  Representative  wanted  (preferably 
clergyman  or  teacher,  perhaps  you). 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Libby,  SOUTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  701,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

cVnucv  iq  DAYs  from 

O  I  LP  If  H  I  19    SAN  FRANCISCO 

AUSTRALIA  WEATHER  FINE 
SAMOA     AND  SHORTEST  LINE 

SOUTH    SEAS  QUICKEST  TIME 

Splendid   steamers,  Lloyd's    100A1,  (10,000   tons 
displ.)  of  Sydney  Short  Line  sailing  every  two  weeks 

$110  Honolulu  \^T&  Sydney  $300 

Round  trip,  second  class,  STU.NET  $200. 

Various  tours  including  Java,  China,  Japan  and 
Round  the  World,    Send  for  folder. 

Oceanic S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July_  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

HI 'H;  and  MRS.  U  II. I  ■old)  S.  (  'ON  ROW  ■■ 
All  travel  First  Class.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England.  Auto  Trips.  Many  un- 
usual places  visited.  S690.  Steamer  extra.  Write 
R.  T.  MOUNT,  27  William  Street.  New  York  City. 

The    Dolomites 

Party  of  six 
April  25.     Experienced    guidance,  comfort  in 
travel,  delightful  route.  Four  months,  $1,000. 
Miss  AM  KS,  33  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Italy  to  England 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS  ANYWHERE  I 

First-Class  Comfort   and    Pension   Service.      The  best   of 
everything   seen   under  expert  leadership.     Literature  ready 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA    TOURQ, 

MA&QUETTG   BUII^DINQ.  CM'CAQO. 


EUROPE— TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

Parties  sail  Spring  and  Summer.      Tours  from  SO 
Days  to  Three  Months.     Europe.  Scandinavia,  Eng- 
land.    Moderate  Cost.     Limited  Parties. 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W ,  Wilmington, Del . 

Ball  cock's  Tows 

Europe  $300to$1000.  No  Extras.  SmallParties 
14th  year.    1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 

Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tours,  161  Devonshire   St.,  Boston 


Ui^jU^Uu^wiMiliLJd 


Sail  in  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


^EUROPE 


AMERICAN 


I 


All  prospocl Ive  fcraveloi  ihould  kni ■■■■ 
the  unusual  [acuities  and  Ion  i  ate« 
vided  bj  tl>'' 

BALTIMORE-SOUTHAMPTON - 
BREMEN  SERVICE 

..i  i  hi   v.!  in  <;,  i  mi  h,  Lloyd 

OnoClo  b(II)i   i'  huh  i  ■     Evoi  v 

conven lonce  and     ifi  ;uard    c ! 'oi  t 

will I     luxury-     delicious    D»i  I 

Write  todas  Col  particulars  of  special 
5-week8'  Vacation  Tour  to 
London,  Paris  and  Berlin, 
including  Rhine   Trip,  for 

$175.90 

Enclose  to,-  for  copy  "How  To  Sea 
Germany,  Austria  aud  Switzerland,1 ' 

by  P.  c .  I..  II iiKin.    A   c prehen 

give  travel  guide  In  c Leased  form — 

essential  to  the  tout  ist. 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 
General  Agents 
168  S.  Charles  St.,      Baltimore,  Mil. 


442  SHU'S 

1.417.710 
I '  )NS 


CLARK'S 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


Splendid  new  routes  in- 
cl tiding  new  series  Vaca- 
tion Tours  at  Popular 
Prices  for  midsummer. 
High  class  tours,  small  mem- 
bership limit;  frequent  sailings.  May  7  to 
July  3.     Rates  $275  up,  really  inclusive. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.TIMES  BLDG..NEW  YORK 


AGER  TOURS 


Small  select  parties,  high  frrade  travel, 
inclusive  pi  ices.  The  Orient  in  Feb. 
March  and  April.  .Summer  Tours  to  Europe.  14th 
season.  Special  arrangements  for  private  parties  and 
independent  travelers.  Write  for  booklets. 
J.  Howard  Eager  &  Co.,  30S  M.Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


Iflin  CD'QiTOURS,  19th  Year 
lYUUl-Crv  Of  Continental  Tour  June  2 

101  days,  $795.00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 

from  Paris  Sept.  5,  $420.00. 

Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  S8IO 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248  Wash.ngtun  St..  Boston;  31 W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


$385 

Booklet. 


to  EUROPE,  all  expenses,  visit- 
ing England,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  The  Rhine, Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Med- 
iterranean route.  Send  for 
IDEAL  TOURS,  Box  A.  Findlay.  Ohio. 


ROYAL  TOURS  SK5 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tour.*.  Motor  Tours  deLuxe 
Koyal  Tours,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

SPRING  TOUR,  Apr.  2.  It.— Eng.  10  members. 
ORIENT,  May  23.  Led  by  famous  Archeologist. 
BEST  OP  EUROPE,  June  20-24.    It.— Eng.   Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUI),  Syl-aenge,  N.Y. 


$415  fumrne^To'ur   EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Ih.ston,  Mass. 


U    R  O 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean  and  Northern  Countries 

Efficient  Management.    Small  Parties. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates:  $1625  and  $2000 

The  Pilgrim  Tours 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


RAYMOND -WHITCQMB 


TOURS 


FOR    THE    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELER 
WHO  DEMANDS  THE   BEST 

EUROPE 

The  Host  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOURS 
British  Isles,  North  Cape,  Russia,  Grand 
Swiss  Tour,  Grand  German  Tour,  Spain, 

General  Tours. 

Small  Parties.  Frequent  Departures. 

AUTOMOBILE  TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 

parts  of  Europe.  $800  to  81350. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Year's  tour,  including  Cashmere  and 

Bagdad,    August.     Other   Tours   later. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you? 

lUVMOMi  «fc  WHITCOMB   CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.    Chic.   S.  Fr. 


APRIL    II 

Duration    16   days.     Cost  $145    up. 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 

Hamburg  and  Molt  he 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genca 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York,  January  31, 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000   tons)    through  the  Canal, 

arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the   opening  ot   the  Panama- 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via  Siberia. 
Westward   and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Diabetes,  Rheumatism,  blood  skinand 
mach  disorders.  Bottled  in  "Healthiest 
State  in  Union."  at  Sol  Due  Hot  Springs, 
Washington,  America's  lowest  $.',(10.11110 
health  and  pleasure  resort,  in  midst  of  moun- 
tain grandeur.  Write  for  literature,  hotel  and 
water,  with  official  analysis.  Ilept."H,"  So]  Duo 
Mineral  Water  Co.,  Seattle,  V.  S.A. 


EUROPE 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours? 
Sailing    Slay    16,    June  6 
and  27,    Juiy  1. 
WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO..  Journal  Bldg.,B«,»lon 

EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited   Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  rotlts.  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BUREAU  OF 


University  Travel 


SPRING 
TOURS 


The  best  tour  is  the  one  that  has  the  best 
leader,  it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 
To  Italy. 

Sail  April  25. 
Leader: 

Prof.  E.  W.  Clark. 
To  Spain. 

_  Sail  May  7. 
Leader:  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard. 
Continuations  to  Germany,  France,  England, 
Norway. 

The  Balkans. 
Constantinople. 
Greece,  Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway,  Russia. 
Frequent  sailings, 
May  23  to  July  11. 
All  our  best  leaders  are  available  for  our 
summer  tours. 

Send  for  A  nnouncements. 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


THE    LTTERAKY    DIGEST 


March  21,  1914 


EVINRUDE 

Come"Evinrude"  With  Us 

Do  you  know  what  "Evinruding"  is.     It  is  not  a 
new  sport  because  too  many  thousands  are  "Evinruding" 
to  call  it  new.     Dictionaries  should  describe  it  as  making  a  motor-boat  of 
any  rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute — of  realizing  all  the  pleasures  of  row- 
boating  with  any  rowboat  or  canoe.     The 


Is   Vibratianless,   quiet 
and    smooth    running. 


DETACHABLE 
ROWBOAT-MOTOR 


Is  powerful  enough  to  tow 
several   other   rowboats 


IT  WEIGHS  ABOUT  50  LBS.,  AND  CARRIES  LIKE  A  SUIT  CASE 


You  Don't  Need  to  Own  a  Boat 

if  you  have  an  "Evinrude"  because  the  "Evin- 
rude"  will  attach  to  any  boat  whether  rented  or 
owned  and  its  simplicity  of  operation  enables 
women  and  children  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
"Evinruding"  everywhere. 

In  designing  our  1914  models  we  have  made 
them  the  most  modern  achievements  in  gasoline 
motor  construction.  To  their  well  known,  great 
efficiency  we  have  added  another  feature,  the 


Built-in  Reversible  Magneto 

which  eliminates  the  carrying  of  15  or  20  lbs.  of 
batteries  necessary  with  similar  motors.  This 
magneto  starts  the  motor  with  one-twelfth  turn 
of  the  fly-wheel  in  either  direction;  is  not  affected 
by  water  or  dampness. 

The  motor  drives  the  average  rowboat  8  miles 
an  hour  or  may  be  slowed  down  for  trolling. 
Speed  with  a  canoe  1 2  miles  an  hour.  The  "Evin- 
rude" has  been  adopted  by  twelve  governments. 


Call  at  your  Hardware  or  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  to  see  the 
"Evinrude"  or  write  for  large  illustrated  catalog  sent  free. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY,  m.lwauTe^cons.n 


San  Ir  mi  is.  i>,  423  Market  Street 


J.u  ksonville,  Fla.,  Foot  of  Main  Street 
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SERIOUS  SIDE  OF  AFTER-DINNER  DIPLOMACY 


WELCOME  AMMUNITION  is  furnished  to  the 
critics  of  the  Administration  by  the  after-dinner 
speech  in  which  Ambassador  Page  gave  a  British 
audience  his  idea  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  assured  them  that 
they  would  profit  most  by  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  said  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  think  of  their  in- 
creased sales  to  us  under  the  new 
tariff.  One  of  the  most  caustic 
of  these  critics,  Senator  Cham-  . 
berlain,  of  Oregon,  even  secured 
the  passage  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion calling  for  particulars  from 
our  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  Yet  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Bryan  have  shown 
no  signs  of  perturbation,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  World's 
correspondent,  they  can  see  noth- 
ing impolitic  in  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Page.  Nor  do  the 
editors  of  the  London  dailies, 
who  rejoice  to  find  in  the  vexa- 
tion of  some  Americans  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  a  national  lack  of 
sense  of  humor.  And  some  other 
Americans  remain  equally  calm. 
As  one  man  writes  to  his  daily 
paper : ' '  The  unhumorous  English, 
with  great  good  sense,  devoted 
only  a  few  lines  of  summary  to 
it  in  this  morning's  journals"; 
but  "the  humorous  Americans 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
stitute a  Senatorial  inquiry,  to 
hint  darkly  at  danger,  to  devote 

editorials  to  Mr.  Page's  ghastly  humor,  to  unfurl  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  let  the  eagle  scream,  and  declare  that  Americans 
never,  never  shall  be  slaves."  There  was  nothing  in  what 
Mr.  Page  said  "calculated  to  disturb  the  comity  of  nations  or 
embarrass  Congress  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty,"  avers  the 


"THE      SPEECH      WAS      INNO- 
CENT  ENOUGH,  WASN'T  IT?" 

But  the  Ambassador's  critics  see  it  far  otherwise. 


Washington  Post  (Ind.),  which  is  inclined  toward  the  belief  of 
The  Times  (Prog.),  of  the  same  city,  that  if  the  United  Slates 
Ambassador  to  England  "isn't  permitted  to  jolly  his  neighbors, 

he  might  as  well  come  home." 
Such,  too,  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.j 
and  Telegraph  (Dem.).  Mr. 
Page's  "pleasantry,"  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  was  quite  harmless. 
As  for  his  reference  to  our  plea- 
sure in  building  a  canal  by  which 
the  British  will  profit  most,  why, 
what  of  it?  queries  this  paper, 
since  "there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
British  will  profit  most  by  it,  and 
we  have  no  reason  for  being 
sorry."  It  is  a  pity,  according 
to  a  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.) 
editorial,  that  "Ambassador  Page 
evidently  can  not  or  will  not 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
great  truth  that  an  American 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
to  be  popular  at  home,  must  be 
unpopular  in  London."  And 
The  Tribune  cries  out  with  mock 
resentment  upon  the  "insidious" 
English  who  "ruin  our  ambas- 
sadors" and  "destroy  their 
manliness  and  Jeffersonian 
independence." 

Yet  among  those  who  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  efforts  to 
embarrass  the  Administration  or 
with  the  darker  aspersions  cast 
upon  Ambassador  Page,  are  some  who  admit  that  he  might 
have  been  more  discreet.  It  seems  a  pity  to  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  "that  Mr.  Page  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  a  strong  effort  is  now  being  made  in  this  country  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the "  Administration's  attitude  on  the 
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.•anal-tolls  question  is  one  of  weak  Buhservienoe  to  England,  or 
Lo  reflect  that  ii  behooved  him  to  be  \<t\  careful  of  his  language 
jusi  at  this  time."  An  equally  good  friend  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  says  bluntly  that  Mr.  Page's 
remarks  were  "oertainlj  not  the  kind  that  an  American  Am- 
bassador should  make."  From  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen 
comes  the  left-handed  compliment  thai  "apart  from  his  notion 
that  he  knows  how  to  make  speeches,"  Mr.  Page  "is  a  man  of 
exceptional  capacity";  he  is  advised  "to  curb  bis  desire  to  he 
amusing."  Nor  do  th<  editors  forget  that  Mr.  Page  is  a  new- 
comer in  diplomacy.  "An  experienced  diplomat  would  prob- 
ably have  avoided  jesting  at  this  time"  and  on  such  a  subject, 
thinks  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  and  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
says  more  plainly  that  "it  would  have  been  impossible  to  a  real 
Ambassador,  who  would  have  preferred  a  myriad  times  to  be 
dull  rather  than  once  indiscreet."  The  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.)  suggests  thai  "we  should  have  a  system  for  the  education 


DIDN'T  KNOW    IT  WAS  LOADED. 

■ — Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 

of  ambassadors  before  they  are  turned  loose  in  foreign  lands." 
What  surprizes  the  Republican  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  is 
not  so  much  that  Mr.  Page  "said  what  he  did  about  such  things 
after  he  began  talking  of  them,  as  that  he  should  have  talked  of 
them  at  all."  Tucked  away  between  two  editorials  in  the 
New  York  World  is  the  pointed  observation :  "Cage  must  be 
the  guy  who  put  the  ass  in  Ambassador."  This  sturdy  supporter 
of  Democratic  principles  and  the  Wilson  policies  takes  Mr.  Page's 
"unfortunate  experience"   rather  to   heart.      It    declares: 

"An  Ambassador  should  scrupulously  refrain  from  doing 
anything  that  might  embarrass  his  Government  abroad;  but  he 
should  be  equally  careful  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  thai 
mighl  embarrass  his  Government  at  home.  With  the  best 
motives  in  the  world,  Mr.  Page  has  caused  his  Government  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment  at  home.  He  has  made  the  Presi- 
dent's task  much  more  difficult  than  it  was.  and  he  has  given 
comfort  to  all  the  jingoes  and  demagogs  and  lobbyists  who 
:n<    in  full  cry  at  the  President's  heels." 

Embassador  Page  spoke  of  his  speech  as  a  "pleasantry," 
and  so  it  was  widely  regarded,  altho,  as  The  World  notes,  "sup- 
plementary  explanations"    make   it    appear   that    "lie    was  alto- 

her  serious  and  had  no  purpose  except  to -explain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  interpreted  some  time  ago  at  Mobile  by  Presidenl 
Wilson."    Says  The  World: 

"Whatever  the   mood  of  the  Ambassador  may  have  I n.  lie 

wa-.  most  unhappy  in  his  utterances.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  is 

no  joke.       It  is  not  a  policj    to  be  discusl  offhand  at   the  close  of  a 


banquet.  It  is  no  more  in  need  of  elucidation  to-da>  than  ii 
was  when  it    was  first  set   forth. 

"Altho  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  perfectly  plain  in  its  terms, 
it  can  be  applied  onh  by  the  war-making  power  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  Congress.  Even  Presidents  who  may  seek  to 
extend  its  scope  can  not  be  sure  of  success  until  they  have 
gained  the  approval  of  the  representatives  ol  the  people. 

"It  follows  that  in, thing  can  be  in  much  worse  taste  than 
irresponsible  discussion  of  a  principle  which  conveys  a  suggestion 
of  hostilities." 

Reports  of  what  Ambassador  Page  said  before  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  vary  somewhat.  The  New  York 
World,  however,  vouches  for  this  as  a  verbatim  rendering  of 
the  more  important  paragraphs: 

"  I  will  not  say  that  we  have  constructed  the  Panama  Canal  for 
you,  for  1  am  speaking  with  great  frankness  and  not  with  what 
is  sometimes  called  diplomatic  indirection,  but  I  will  say  most 
truly  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  building  that  greai 
work  that  it  is  you  who  will  most  profit  by  it. 

"I  can  sa\  a  similar  thing  about  the  recent  lowering  of  our 
tariff.  We  did  not  lower  it  in  order  to  please  you.  It  was  for 
purposes  that  we  consider  economically  for  ourselves.  Never- 
theless, it  added  to  the  pleasure  of  doing  that  to  reflect  that 
thereby  we  should  receive  more  trade  from  you. 

"Concerning  the  recent  message  of  President  Wilson,  I  can  say 
somewhat  more.  I  take  it  upon  myself  and  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility to  say  more. 

"He  told  you  that  not  merely  to  please  you,  but  to  express 
the  true  sentiment  and  the  self-respect  of  the  American  nation, 
and  of  every  true  American." 

The  Ambassador  then  had  a  word  to  say  regarding  the 
Administration's  attitude  toward  European  investors  in  Latin 
America,  assuring  his  hearers,  according  to  this  report. 

"that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  put  any  let 
or  hindrance  on  any  investment  of  yours  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  most  heartily  welcome  your  investments  in  any  part 
of  America,  provided  only  you  do  not  make  them  so  that  you 
may  take  the  country  with  them. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  you  know,  meant  only  this — that  tjie 
United  States  would  prefer  that  no  European  Government 
should  gain  more  land  in  the  New  World.  In  those  days  the  only 
way  a  foreign  Government  could  gain  land  was  literally  to  go  aud 
lake  land.  Now  we  have  more  refined  methods  of  exploitation 
and  there  are  other  ways  of  taking  it." 

"The  speech  was  innocent  enough,  wasn't  it'.'"  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  quotes  Mr.  Page  as  asking  when  told  of  the 
Senate's  resolution.     No,   Senator  Chamberlain    would  answer: 

"  It  does  not  reflect  the  idea  of  the  American  people  in  so  far 
as  he  undertakes  to  announce  a  new  Monroe  Doctrine  and  in  so 
far  as  he  undertakes  to  discuss  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  greater  benefit  of  Great   Britain 

"Some  means  ought  to  be  found  by  the  powers  that  be  to  seal 

the  lips  of  the  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  or  else,  in  justice 
to  the  American  people,  he  ought  to  be  recalled,  and  that  as 
promptly  as  possible." 

The  Senator's  resolution,  adopted  without  opposition,  requesis 
the  Department  of  State  " to  furnish  to  the  Senate  without  delaj 
a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  the  American  Ambassador,"  par- 
ticularly those  portions  thereof  referring  to  l  he  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  House.  Representative  Murray 
offered  a  similar  resolution,  with  the  tdded  demand  for  informa- 
tion whether  Mr.  Page's  statement  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Stale    Department,   and   whether  it    was   to   be   the   policy  of  the 

Department  "to abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

The  political  motive  behind  this  Congressional  assault  upon 
Ambassador  Page,  declares  the  Springfield   Republican,  which 

is  far  from  sympathizing  with  il.  "  is  apparent  ": 

"Thi'  latest  poll  of  the  Senate  on  the  Panama-tolls  question 
shows  58  Senators  in  favor  of  repeal,  'J  I  against  it.  and  I'.i 
doubtful.      The  lighting  opponents  of  repeal  immediately  saw  in 

the  Ambassador's  alleged  statement  in  London  a  possible 
'Burchardism'  with   which   thej    could   defeat    the   President's 

repeal   policy." 

While,  as  already    noted,  the  London  dailies  dwell  upon  the 
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humorous  side  of  the  I'iirc  speech,  The  Statist,  an  important 
Snancial  periodical,  declares  that  "there  was  no  question  about 
Mr.  Page's  seriousness" — 

"lie  was  evidently  speaking  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
away  the  misapprehension  resulting  from  Wilson's  |Mol>ile| 
speech.  It  was  not  a  joke,  but-  a  matter  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Ambassador 
made  it  quite  clear  that  all  that  President  Wilson  desired  was 
that  we  should  lend  to  the  Central  and  South  American  countries 
exactly  as  we  do  to  the  United  Stales." 

And  the  New  York  Times's  London  correspondent  is  "able  to 
state  on  authority"  that  it  was  Mr.  Page's  "deep  purpose" 
to  "clear  up  the  serious  misapprehensions  regarding  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."  The  New  York  Herald  sees  another  "kernel  in 
the  Ambassador's  chaff" — "repeal  of  the  free-tolls  exemption 
nor  anything  else  will  influence  Great  Britain  to  exhibit  at  the 
Panama  Exposition  if  Ambassador  Page's  speech  doesn't." 

But  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Page's  "purpose"  was  "merely  to  assu  e  his  English  auditors 
that  they  need  not  worry  about  the  United  States  asserting 
its  right  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  merely  a  trifling  whim  only  to  be  referred  to  with  a  wink." 
And  in  The  Evening  Journal  of  the  same  city,  the  Hearst  vials 
of  wrath  are  poured  upon  the  Ambassador  and  his  chief: 

"The  feeling  of  the  United  States  is  exprest  in  the  Senate's 
protest  against  Ambassador  Page's  servile  attitude  toward 
England 

"To  have  a  combination  snob  and  fool,  speaking  for  the 
President   of   the    United    States,    officially    repudiate    the 

M'lXROE     DOCTRINE     AND     DECLARE     THAT     WE     DO     NOT     TAKE     IT 

seriously,  is  a  matter  that  the  Senate  may  well  investigate. 

"If  Publisher  Page  were  only  representing  himself  or  Pro- 
fessor .Wilson  it  would  be  all  very  well  for  him  to  say,  'I  do  not 
say  that  you  shall  not  kick  me.  1  only  say,  humbly,  that  I 
prefer  not  to  be  kicked.' 

"But  it  is  a  rather  different  matter  for  Uncle  Sam  to  be  pre- 
sented at  court,  in   a  humble  attitude,  telling  the  British,  who 
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PILING  IT  ON. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

were  driven  from  this  continent  by  a  handful  of  colonists,  that 
the  present  nation  of  90,000,000  would  prefer  not  to  be  kicked." 

Noting  that  Mr.  Page  was  Woodrow  Wilson's  "intimate 
friend  and  business  associate "  before  his  appointment,  The 
Journal  concludes  that  "Pige  in  all  probability,  and  the  English 
will  so  interpret  it,  was  speaking  not  only  as  Ambassador,  but 
expressing  what  he  personally  knew  to  be  Mr.  Wilson's 
sentiments." 


Another  anti-Wilson   Democratic   daily,  Mr.  James  Smith's 

Newark    Star,   also   inclines   to   the   belief   that  "Mr.    Page    may 

have  fulfilled  instructions  from  the  stale  Department" 

"Repeal  of    the  free-canal   tolls   was  a,  sudden   demand   upon 
Congress.      The    country     has     not     yet,    recovered     its     breath 
Is   it,   then,   incredible   that   the  abandonment  of  the   Monroe 


OUR  AMBASSADOR  MAKES  A  JOKE. 

— Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Doctrine   should  be   the  next  step   and   that   our   Ambassador 
should  be  made  the  medium  for  information  of  the  new  policy? " 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  can  see  no  occasion  for 
such  indictments.  If  a  Senatorial  inquiry  should  disclose  "the 
fact  that  Mr.  Page  was  speaking  with  intention,  and  that  his 
words  are  backed  by  the  Administration,  then  it  will  be  time 
to  talk  of  a  new  phase  of  the  Doctrine:  not  before."  And  we 
read  further: 

"When  an  Ambassador  speaks  informally,  there  exists  a 
presumption  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  express  in  sketchy  and 
tentative  form  ideas  which  his  Government  wishes  exprest. 
While  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Page  had  this  presumption  in  mind, 
and  wholly  unlikely  that  our  Administration  intended  him  to 
proceed  as  he  did,  the  move  for  a  Senatorial  inquiry  is  of  value 
for  the  very  purpose  of  clearing  this  point. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  factional  motives  should  inspire  the  inquiry 
and  give  it  the  unnecessary  color  of  an  attack  on  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  determination  of  any  matter  concerning  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  might  well  be  allowed  immunity  from  partizan 
attack." 

Mr.  Page,  notes  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  is  the  second 
Ambassador  to  England  to  provoke  an  inquiry  by  Congress. 
And  his  predecessor  in  this  regard,  it  appears,  was  the  last 
representative  of  a  Democratic  Administration.     Says  The  Star: 

"Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration, made  a  speech  at  a  public  function  in  England  which  his 
countrymen,  almost  without  regard  to  party,  thought  compli- 
mented the  British  people  and  their  institutions  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  people  and  their  institutions.  An  explanation  was 
demanded,  but  the  one  made  satisfied  nobody.  The  matter 
was  dropt  because  of  Mr.  Bayard's  eminence  and  long  public 
services  at  home. 

"Mr.  Page  is  'a  new  hand  at  the  bellows,'  and  that  may 
excuse  his  pumpings.  The  English,  in  their  hospitality,  insist 
on  developing  the  oratory  in  an  American  Ambassador,  and  so 
the  man  in  commission  treads  a  thorny  path.  Mr.  Lowell, 
Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Choate,  and  Mr.  Reid 
made  the  journey  safely.  But  Mr.  Bayard  was  scratched,  and 
now  Mr.  Page  has  been." 
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LAND-REFORM  PROSPECTS  IN   MEXICO 

IF  PEACE  could  once  more  I »« ■  brought  about  in  Mexico, 
it  would  seem  that  the  long-needed  measures  of  land 
reform  might  follow.  For  nearly  everj  leader  or  party  pro- 
;  belief  in  its  necessity  and  a  willingness  to  bring  it  about, 
[f  General  Villa  lias  hi>  waj  "every  man  in  the  Republic  who 
wishes  it  >hall  be  given  a  little  piece  of  land  for  his  own;  the 
great  haciendas  must  tro  forever."  "In  the  south.''  notes  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  "Zapata  has  divided  up  the  territory  over 
which  he  rules  into  small  farms  for  the  people."  Mr.  Emeterio 
de  la  Garza,  who  wants  strife  ended  by  an  impartial  peace 
congress,   declares   that    one    essential    condition    is    thai     Mexico 


SHOULD   WK   FIUHT  THIS  MAN  '.'  " 

— Sumner  in  the  Detroit   News-Tribune. 

"must  solve  the  agrarian  problem."  President  Huerta  announ- 
ces that  as  soon  as  he  can  he  is  going  to  distribute  10, 000, 000 
acres  of  Government  land  to  about  that  number  of  persons 
and    to    institute    certain    other    land   reforms. 

In  short,  every  one  seems  to  admit  that  the  land  question  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  disorders.  The  fundamental  trouble, 
declares  the  New  Fork  Journal  of  Commerce, 

"is  the  condition  of  abject  dependence  and  poverty  to  which  the 
vast  majority  are  reduced  by  t  he  concentration  of  landowner- 
ship  in  a  few  vast  estates,  imperfectly  cultivated  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  owners  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  workers. 
The  acquisition  of  the  great  haciendas  and  their  division  and 
distribution  into  small  holdings,  without  absolute  confiscation, 
is  a  difficult  problem  for  a  country  in  the  condition  of  Mexico; 
l>ut  there  are  considerable  government  lands  with  which  a  be- 
ginning could  lie  made  with  a  view  to  some  plan  of  extending 
transfer-    of    possessions    through    official    action." 

I'oiiirio  Diaz,  says  the  New  Fork  Tribune's  Mexico  City  coi- 
ii  gpondent,  "recognized  the  necessity  for  a  division  of  the  great 
i  -tali  -  and   Government    lands,   the  latter  comprising  one-tenth 

of  the  area  of  the  country,"  but  "suggested  no  direct  action." 
Afterward, 

"Madero  promised  reforms  and  then  retracted  them.  Now 
Huerta  has  taken  up  the  cry  for  national  economic  betterment 
and  i-  pushing  the  project  with  all  his  characteristic  energj  ami 
enthusiasm." 

A-  soon  as  the  military  successes  he  expects  give  him  (he 
opportunity,  Huerta,  according  to  the   Tribune  correspondent, 

will  divide  up  In     1 0.1 100.000  acres  of  <iov  eminent  land. 

"Tic  state-  that  would  be  affected  are  iii  the  north,  and  the 
principal  one-  are  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Coahuila,  and 


DurangO.  Land  in  these  live  States  brings  now  about  $4  an 
acre.       Huerta    would    have    to   condemn    the    land    and    fix    the 

Government  purchase  price  bj  a  commission  and  then  place  the 
land  at  auction.      It   is  on  this  feature  that  he  counts  much." 

One  rather  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
such  a  program  would  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  most  of  this  land 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Constitutionalist-.  But  the  Macon 
Telegraph  thinks  that  if  Huerta  should  succeed  in  making  even 

"a  small  beginning,  he  will  acquire  a  basis  on  which  to  make 
promises  of  extensive  genuine  reform,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
thus  strengthen  himself  with  the  masses  in  Mexico.  Carranxa 
has  made  such  promises,  but  legislation  and  a  beginning  of  the 
reform  will  enable  Huerta  to  boast  of  actual  performance,  and 
this  seems  likely  to  give  him  a  decided  advantage." 

A  former  member  of  the  Mexican  Congress  and  one-time 
envoy  of  Huerta  at  Washington,  Mr.  Emeterio  de  la  Garza, 
Jr.,  outlines  in  the  Xew  York  Sun  his  plan  for  restoring  peace 
through  a  peace  congress  called  by  a  responsible  committee 
representing  all  parties.  He  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
land  and  peonage  questions,  saying: 

"We  must  solve  the  agrarian  problem,  allotting  lands  to  the 
Indians,  whose  sole  ambition  and  supreme  happiness  in  life  are 
to  reach  the  state  of  small  landowners,  unable  as  they  arc  to 
succeed   in   any   other    field.      To  be  a   small   landowner    is,  in 

their   belief,    to  attain    the  greatest    well-being." 

Hut  while  Huerta  and  Carranza  wait  for  Congressional  action, 
and  others  talk  of  reforms  to  be  enacted  years  hence.  Villa, 
remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  is  a 'direct  actionist."  "He 
jjoes  out  and  takes  the  lands  and  distributes  by  military  decree." 
Villa's  acts  and  policies  were  fully  described  in  our  issue  of 
•January  _'4.  But  certain  explanations  recently  printed  in  OUT 
papers  throw  some  light  on  Villa's  motives.  Before  the  Diaz 
regime,  says  the  Chicago  Journal,  "landlordism  in  Mexico  was 
mitigated  by  a  sort  of  village  communism,  in  which  each  settle- 
ment owned  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  which  was  either  worked 
in  common  or  parceled  out  to  the  different  families  of  the  eom- 
munity."  But  "under  the  Diaz  'registration  law.'  these  time- 
honored  holdings  were  'denounced'  by  Administration  pets,  and 
went  to  swell  already  overgrown  haciendas."  So  when  Villa 
was  remonstrated  with  for  swooping  down  upon  the  rich  land- 
holders of  Chihuahua  with  confiscations,  executions,  and  im- 
prisonments, he  merely  answered,  "Remember  the  farmers  of 
San  Carlos!" 

One  authority  who  recognizes  the  need  of  land  reform  in  Mex- 
ico sees  little  hope  of  its  accomplishment .  Mr.  W.  E.  Carson 
offers,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  book  on  "Mexico,"  one 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  revolutions  have  estab- 
lished themselves  so  readily  in  northern  States.  "It  is  in  the 
north  that  most  of  the  vast  private  estates  exist,  while  in 
southern  Mexico,  to  a  large  extent,  the  land  has  been  divided 
among  small  owners."  His  pessimistic  conclusions  regarding 
the  prospect  of  land  reform  follow  : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  division  of  land  would  not  solve  the 
Mexican  problem.  Northern  Mexico  .  .  .  abounds  in  arid, 
cactus-strewn  deserts,  which,  howev  er  become  remarkably  fertile 
wherever  irrigation  is  introduced.  I  nder  present  conditions  it 
would  be  impossible  for  squatters  to  live  on  this  land  unless  the 
Government,  first  of  all,  irrigated  it  at  enormous  expense.  It 
would    then    be   necessarv    to    provide  these    native   settlers   with 

agricultural  implements  and  the  meats  of  subsistence  until  they 
became  self-supporting.  Furthermore,  owing  to  their  idleness, 
improvidence,  and  utter  lack  of  agricultural  training,  the  present 

race  of  Indian  peons  could  not  possibly  become  successful 
farmers.  Thus  far  it  has  been  onl..  the  wealth}  landowners 
who  could  afford  to  irrigate,  allho  it  is  true  thai  in  1908  Presi- 
dent Diaz's  Government  spent  a  large  amount  of  monej  for 
irrigation  work.  While  this,  however,  resulted  in  benefit  to 
the  well-to-do  haciendados.  it  failed  in  its  object  of  promoting 
small  ownership.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  one  that  would 
tax  the  resources  of  even  a  Kitchener;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  an}  Mexican  statesman  will  be  equal  to  the  task." 
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THE  PROBLEM. 

-Fitz  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch. 


"  NOT  ON  YOUR  LIFE!  " 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 


SIZING    UP   THE    JOBLESS. 


LIVES  AT  $75 

THREE  YEARS  after  the  Triangle  fire  in  New  York, 
in  which,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  "148  lives  were  sacrificed 
to  greed  that  violated  law,"  the  families  of  twenty-three 
girl  victims  agree  to  accept  $75  as  the  price  of  human  life,  settling 
at  that  figure  their  claims  against  the  liability  company  which 
covered  the  factory.  "It  seemed  little  enough,  but,  to  be  sure," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  with  grim  irony,  "they 
could  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  it  was  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  the  $20  fine  which  Chief  Justice  Russell, 
of  the  Court  of  General'Sessions,  imposed  upon  Max  Blanck,  one 
of  the  partners  of  the  fire,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  fire,  for 
keeping  the  door  of  andther  factory  locked."  Twenty-three 
settlements  made  on  this  paltry  basis,  and  more,  declares  The 
World,  are  to  follow.     Why,  it  asks,  and  ventures  this  answer: 

"Because  the  criminal  laws  were  not  enforced  against  those 
who  for  profit  ignored  them. 

"Because  the  criminal  laws  were  not  enforced  against  public 
officers  who  neglected  theif  duty  to  compel  obedience  to  them. 

"Because  civil  law  and  civil  procedure  are  too  slow  and  too 
costly  for  the  poor. 

"The  claimants  have  been  tired  out.  Their  money  and  their 
patience  have  been  exhausted.  So  far  as  personal  guilt  is  con- 
cerned, the  men  whose  methods  made  everything  ready  for  the 
tragedy  have  gone  free.  So  far  as  financial  liability  is  concerned, 
the  whole  affair  is  in  the  hands  of  an  insurance  company,  and 
stricken  families  are  not  well  equipped  to  carry  on  expensive 
litigations  with  corporations." 

And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  remembering  that  "the 
troubles  of  to-day  crowd  out  the  memories  of  yesterday,"  would 
recall  to  our  minds  how  these  148  young  lives  "were  destroyed 
in  the  most  shocking  manner,  because  their  place  of  work  was 
unsafe  in  construction,  made  still  more  unsafe  by  the  action  of 
their  bosses  in  blocking  their  exit  from  the  furnace."     For  this 


destruction,  continues  The 
was   punished,    neither  As 


Call,  righteously  indignant,  "nobody 
ih,   the  owner  of  the   building,   nor 


Harris  and  Blanck,  the  lessees.  There  were  loopholes  in  the 
laws  through  which  they  escaped,  one  and  all."  In  view  of 
the  $75  settlement.  The  Call  thinks  it  well  for  New  Yorkers  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  new  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law  "permits  the  liability  companies  to  stay  in  the  field 
of  accident  insurance." 


THE  "FARM-PRODUCTS"  POST 

THE  LATEST  EXTENSION  of  the  parcel-post  service 
will  be  welcomed  by  city  folk  and  farmers  alike,  notes 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  because  it  permits  the  shipment 
of  farm  products  in  lots  of  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  in  ordinary 
crates  and  boxes  and  will  in  operation  relieve  both  producer  and 
consumer  from  the  tender  mercies  of  "an  unscrupulous  middle- 
man." Another  new  ruling,  it  might  be  noted  here,  allows  the 
attaching  of  duly  stamped  letters  to  parcels  to  insure  their 
simultaneous  delivery.  The  "farm-products  post"  is  limited 
to  the  first  and  second  zones,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles, 
and  its  purpose,  to  establish  direct  traffic  relations  between 
truck-gardener  or  farmer  and  the  city  purchaser,  will,  it  is 
believed,  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  the  one  and  add  to  the 
margin  of  profit  for  the  other.  As  sales  are  managed  now,  a 
writer  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  says,  "food  products  for 
which  the  farmer  receives  $3.24  on  his  farm  are  retailed  in  the 
city  for  $5.55."  The  new  idea  is  attributed  by  this  writer  to  a 
cooperation  between  Post-office  and  Agricultural  Department 
experts,  who  calculate  that  the  figuring  of  this  sum  under  the 
parcel-post  system  will  work  out  somewhat  as  follows :  The  farmer 
will  prepay  postage  and  accept  $4.25  for  the  articles  of  food 
for  which  the  commission  merchants  now  give  him  approxi- 
mately $3.24  and  which  they  sell  to  the  consumer  for  $5.55.  Thus 
the  farmer  will  pocket  an  increase  of  $1.01,  and  the  city  con- 
sumer will  save  $1.30  on  each  such  purchase.  The  Courier- 
Journal  correspondent  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Post-office  Department,  in  the  statement,  declares  that 
the  new  regulations  should  prove  a  'boon  to  farmers  and  truck- 
ers.' Under  the  old  regulations  the  crates  and  boxes  of  farm 
products  had  to  be  securely  packed  and  were  limited  in  size 
so  that  they  could  be  placed  in  mail-bags.  Under  the  new 
regulations  the  ordinary  crates  used  for  the  shipment  of  butter, 
eggs,  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  drest  poultry,  and  other  articles 
by  express  will  be  accepted,  provided  that  the  maximum  weight 
of  these  crates  is  not  fifty  pounds.  Packages  under  twenty 
pounds  must  be  securely  packed  so  that  they  can  be  handled 
in  mail-sacks  with  ordinary  mail." 

While  everybody  welcomes  a  fight  for  business  that  "ought 
to  influence  the  cost  of  living,"  it  should,  adds  the  New  York 
Press,  "be  a  fair  fight  in  respect  of  charges  by  the  railroads  for 
parcel-post  freight." 
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THE  SIEGEL  BANK  CRASH-AND  AFTER 

A  BANK  that  lakes  the  pennies  of  the  poor  and  the  sick- 
fund  <>f  Bhop-girls,  franklj  uses  it  as  "our  own  monej  " 
-  in  a  losing  enterprise,  and  will  employ  the  half-million 
now  available  to  fight  criminal  charges,  with  "not  one  cenl 
for  depositors,"  reveals  to  our  observant  editors  a  gaping 
holr  in  the  banking  laws  thai  needs  attention.  While  the  dis- 
tressing human  tragedy  in  the  collapse  of  the  department-store 
hank  of  Henry  Siege)  <.v.  Company,  in  New  York  and  in  Boston. 
draws  from  certain  editors  bitter  eommenl  on  this  "meanest 
failure  of  the  time."  others  see  in  it  the  more  practical  moral 
that  State  supervision  of  private  banks  is  an  immediate  neces- 
sity. Legislative  efforts  toward  this  end  in  New  York  State. 
according  to  press  reports,  are  being  fought  by  private  bankers, 
who  have  had  a  lobby  al  Albany  all  during  the  past  winter,  tho 
it  is  also  stated  that  some  private  hankers  favor  such  legislation. 
In  his  message  on  the  subject  Governor  Glynn  refers  specifically 
to  the  Siege!  crash  in  these  words: 

"Every  new  development  in  the  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  large  private  bank  in  New  York  City  which  failed  several 
months  ago  brings  to  light  a  new  reason  why  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  to  protect  depositors  in  private  banks  from  the 
disaster    which    befell    the    depositors   of   that    hank. 

"It  musl  he  clear  to  every  one  now  that  the  present  law  in 
relation  to  private  banks  gives  no  real  protection  to  depositors, 
that  while  these  banks  use  the  fact  that  they  are  licensed  by 
the  State  as  an  inducement  for  making  deposits  with  them,  the 
State  lias  no  effective  means,  under  the  present  statute,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  deposits. 

"The  State  occupies  the  unenviable  position  of  being  no 
more  than  the  purveyor  of  bad  news,  the  present  law  merely 
permitting  the  State  to  determine  when  a  private  banker  is  about 
to  become  insolvent.  To  permit  such  a  situation  to  continue 
for  an  unnecessary  day  would  be  a  mistake. 

"No  personal  regard  for  some  of  the  private  bankers  or  any 
insincere  argument  for  delay  should  prevent  the  immediate 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  afford  depositors  in  private 
banks  the  same  protection  which  is  given  to  depositors  in  savings- 
banks.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  lend  itself  to  the  continued 
recognition  of  a  business  system  attended  with  grave  danger  to 
thousands  of  its  citizens." 

The  ruined  bank  had  1.5,000  depositors,  we  read,  some  of 
whom  were  employees  in  the  stores  of  Henry  Siege!  and  most 
of  whom  were  poor  people  that  lost  their  all  in  the  failure.  Even 
the  money  of  the  stores'  sick-benefit  fund,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  employees  were  assessed  2  per  cent,  of  their  weekly  wage 
and  }  per  cent,  at  Christmas  time,  went  into  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  partners,  whose  activities  are  described  by  one 
indignant  observer  as  "a  form  of  mercantile  enterprise  that 
makes  pocket-picking  and  sneak-thievery  look  respectable." 
An  interest  rate  of  4  \  ■>  per  cenl.  was  the  great  lure  of  the  Siege] 
hank,  and  it  is  reported  that  among  the  charges  to  lie  brought 
against  the  indicted  proprietors  is  one  accusing  them  of  paying 
dividends  on  the  $2,000,000  of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  of  the 
Siege!  Stores  Corporation  from  funds  on  deposit  with  Henry 
Siegel  <fc  Company.  There  is  no  prospect,  press  reports  state, 
thai  the  depositors  will  receive  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
their  money,  because  the  bank  had  "no  assets,  no  reserve,  no 
security  for  'loans'  made  to  the  Siegel  enterprises."  Deposits 
amounting  to  (2,700,000,  it   is  charged,   we  e   used    b\    Henrj 

Siegel  and  his  partner.  Krank  E.  Yogel.  and  in  their  defense- 
Mr.  Siegel  swore,  while  under  examination,  as  follows:  "We 
claimed  t  hat  i  he  money  cmning  to  t  he  bank  was  our  own  money, 
and  we  had  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  do  wit  h  it  as  we  liked."  This  state- 
ment   leads  the   New    York    World  to  remark 

"His  'understanding*  was  that  banks  and  commercial  cred- 
itors should  be  paid  first,  and  that  bank  depositors  came  next  in 
rank.    The  partners  now  profess  to  have  $450,000  pledged  tot  heir 

use.    of  this  great  Bum  they  say  in  effect:   'Bverj  dollar  for  our 

defense  nil  criminal  charges;   not   one  cent    for  depositors.'      It    is 

idle,  it   i     useless,  it   is  wasting  time  to  multiply    words  about 


these  men.  whose  deeds  and  whose  strange  insensibility  have 
-hocked  New  York  as  it  has  not  often  been  shocked.  What 
I  hey  have  done  is  done.  The  important  thing  to-day  is:  What 
thej  have  done  they  did  under  the  laws  and  with  the  permission, 
l>\    neglect,  of  the  State.     Their  guilt  is  N    w  York's  guilt." 

Further.  Tfu  World  >;i.\  >  that  "no  more  gross  and  flagrant 
neglect  of  dutj  "  can  lie  imagined  than  will  be  the  neglect 
the  present  New  York  Stale  legislature  if  it  does  not  act  upon 
the  reform  of  the  banking  law-.  And  in  the  call  for  laws  that 
"will  once  and  for  all  close  the  openings  for  this  kind  of  un- 
authorized banking,"  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerct  joins, 
and  adds: 

"Such  a  failure  as  is  involved  in  the  collapse  of  the  banking 
end  of  the  Siegel  enterprise  does  more  to  shake  the  general 
popular  faith  in  the  soundness  of  existing  institutions  and 
methods  of  business  than  hundreds  of  speeches  in  Congress  or 
multitudes  of  socialistic  articles  and  books.  It  is  an  ocular 
demonstration  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  present  modes 
of  industrial  organization.  The  time  has  conic  to  end  such 
injurious  influences." 

Despite  all  the  lawmaking  these  days  to  protect  the  "inno- 
cent investor"  and  to  shield  the  "little  fellow."  says  the  Boston 
Il< raid,  "a  glaring  loophole  has  remained,  of  which  the  Siegel 
failure  affords  proof";  while  in  urging  reform  of  the  banking 
laws,  the  Buffalo  Express  pleads: 

"Let  the  Siegel  bank  failure,  with  its  very  large  losses,  be  the 
last  of  the  kind  in  this  State.  Supervision  is  what  is  needed. 
It  may  be  possible  to  punish  bank  managers  who  dissipate  the 
funds  of  trusting  depositors,  hut  that  does  not  get  back  the 
money.    What  the  people  need  is  the  protection  of  their  deposits." 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  business  of  private  bankers — which 
is  being  assailed  by  a  lobby  with  the  ammunition  of  $100,000. 
according  to  the  press — provides  for  rigid  supervision  by  the 
State  Banking  Commissioner  of  private  banks,  including  those 
conducted  by  department  stores  in  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
cities.  Moreover,  such  banks  are  required  to  maintain  a  reserve 
fund  equal  in  amount  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  money  on  deposit. 
Of  the  lobby  opposition  to  the  bill,  the  New    York  Globe  says: 

"In  view  of  the  scandalous  disclosures  attending  the  recent 
failures  of  several  such  institutions,  we  can  not  see  how  private 
bankers  of  integrity  can  do  otherwise  than  join  with  the  Governor 
in  demanding  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  asked  for.  It 
would  greatly  redound  to  their  own  benefit  by  strengthening 
their  banks  and  driving  out  of  business  many  undesirables. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  mistake  for  the  State  to  continue  to  recog- 
nize for  a  day  longer  than  necessary  'a  business  system  attended 
with  grave  danger  to  thousands  of  its  citizens.'1 

The  New  York  Tribune,  too.  attacks  the  private  bankers' 
lobby,  arguing  that  "if  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  and  the  public 
believes  it  is,  it  should  be  passed";  but  if  a  bad  bill,  "it  should 
be  killed  by  exposure  of  its  viciousness.  not  by  devious  lobbying 
and  resort  to  legislative  trickery."  The  New  York  Sttn,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  general  provisions  ( !'  the  bill,  points  to  the 
fad    that — 

"The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  enactment  of  the  Van 
Tuy]  Banking  Hill  is  provided  bj    the  opposition  of  the  small 

private  banking  interests,   which  will  be  brought   under  effect  i\  e 

supervision  and  regulation  when  ih<  bill  becomes  law.  Refer- 
ence to  the  public  prints  of  recent  date  supplies  all  the  requisite 
evidence  to  show  how  great  the  need  of  such  regulation  has 
become.  It  is  unthinkable  that  such  an  important  piece  of 
general  legislation  as  that  represented  by  the  Van  Tuyl  Bill 
should  be  held  up  on  account  of  the  unregulated  community  of 
small  private  bankers,  w  ho  are  the  Only  body  of  various  banking 

interests  affected  by  the  bill  in  which  the  opposition  is  able  to 
muster  anything  more  than  a  small  minority." 

And  the  whole  question  of  private  banking  is  summed  up  in 
a  paragraph  bj  theSt.  Louis  Olobt  Democrat,  which  observes  that 

"recent  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  events  show  w  hat  an  anom- 
al\    a  private  bank  is  in  this  land  and  time." 
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WHY   DEMOCRATS   IM>N  T  WANT  TO  OPEN  THE  DOOR. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


A  WOMAN   UNDER 

—  Webster  in  il 


THE  BED. 

c.  New  York  Evening  Sua. 


SUFFRAGE    PERPLKX1T1 KS    IN    TWO    LANDS. 


THIS  DRUG-ENDANGERED  NATION 

IITTLE  STIR  has  been  made  by  the  alarming  statements 
about  the  drug  evil  till  lately,  perhaps  because  most 
-*  of  us  see  few  of  the  "dope  fiends"  and  have  an  idea 
that  the  men  and  women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  war 
on  such  evils  are  prone  to  magnify  them.  But  now  the  problem 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  so  many  physicians,  legislators, 
writers,  and  social  workers,  that  our  newspaper  editors  are 
beginning  to  demand  somewhat  forcibly  new  laws,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  old  ones,  to  curb  this  evil.  With  the  cocain  habit 
practically  unrestricted-  and  the  opium-trade  nourishing  in  spite 
of  the  laws  meant  to  regulate  it,  the  United  States,  declares  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  'Sun,  has  now  "distanced  every  other 
nation  in  the  world  in  the  volume  per  capita  of  its  illegitimate 
drug  consumption."     And  we  read  further: 

"The  commerce  in  cocain,  heroin,  morphin,  and  opium  now 
approximates  the  opium  traffic  of  1906  in  China — history's 
most  notorious  example  of  a  drugged  nation — when  after  two 
hundred  years  of  its  commerce  in  opium  6.5  per  cent,  of  China's 
population  were  found  to  be  opium-smokers.  With  the  aid  of 
practically  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  China  has  to-day 
reduced  that  figure  to  4.1  per  cent.,  while  in  the  United  States 
twenty  years  of  practically  unrestricted  traffic  in  drugs  has 
made  drug  addicts  of  4.45  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

"Not  only  is  the  United  States  the  scene  of  the  world's  greatest 
drug  traffic,  but  cocain  and  heroin,  whose  illegitimate  use  is 
peculiar  to  Americans,  are  among  the  deadliest  of  the  world's 
habit-forming  drugs.  .  .  .  Opium,  morphin,  and  hasheesh  send 
their  victims  searching  for  solitude,  but  a  sniff  of  cocain,  after 
lifting  its  victim  into  a  half-hour's  rosy  overestimation,  drops 
him  into  the  streets  and  alleys  in  a  state  of  dangerous  melan- 
cholia. So  brief  is  the  drug's  effect  that  it  takes  from  $4  to  $5 
a  day  to  satisfy  a  cocain  addict — more  money  than  any  other 
drug  addiction  exacts.  That's  why  'coke'  produces  more 
criminals  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  any  other  single  cause.'' 

Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  growing  worse,  as  evidenced  by  our  increas- 
ing importation  of  coca  leaves,  "the  only  source  of  cocain  and 
the  product  of  a  shrub  which  can  not  be  grown  here." 

"According  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  the 
coca  import  from  1898  to  1902,  inclusive,  was  valued  at  $83,214; 
from  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  $1,616,690.  The  present  annual 
consumption  of  cocain  is  200,000  ounces,  of  which  92  per  cent, 
is  used  illegitimately." 

Expense  evidently  fails  Lo  deter  the  victim.     As  a  result: 


"Its  enormous  profit  explains  the  growth  of  the  cocain  busi 
ness.  An  ounce  of  cocain,  wholesale,  costs  about  $4.  Divided 
into  pink  pill-boxes  and  blue  bottles,  the  ounce  is  sold  without 
adulteration  for  from  $20  to  $2.r>  to  those  who  use  the  needle  and 
know  the  difference.  Adulterated  heavily  with  acetanilid  it  is 
sold  to  'sniffers'  for  from  $40  to  $50  an  ounce,  and  half-crazed 
fiends  on  the  verge  of  the  'cocain  leaps'  can  be  made  to  yield  even 
greater  profit.  Thus  profits  ranging  from  500  to  1,500  per  cent, 
on  the  investment  have  entrenched  the  cocain  business  on  a 
nation-wide  scale." 

But  we  are  not  to  believe  that  the  only  cocain  fiends  arc 
crooks  and  their  associates.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Towns,  a  New  York 
authority,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  wide-spread  use  of 
cocain  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  time  since  its  dis- 
covery has  been  brought  about  by  patent  preparations  contain- 
ing small  quantities  of  it."  Then,  to  take  the  Sun  writer's 
word  for  it,  "25  per  cent,  of  America's  drug  addicts  learned 
their  vice  in  a  doctor's  office."  And  further,  "the  use  of  drugs 
has  crept  into  colleges,  where  students  take  them  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  overwork;  they  have  crept  into  the  Army,  where 
soldiers  take  them  to  counteract  the  effects  of  underwork." 
Writers  use  them  to  "whip  their  inventiveness  to  action." 
"Waiters  use  drugs  to  quicken  their  memory,"  and  "it  has  been 
estimated  that  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  medical  men  in  the  United 
States  are  drug  addicts."  Worst  of  all,  "school  children,  even 
at  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight,  are  offered  cocain  and  heroin 
by  pedlers  about  public-school  buildings."  Turning  in  another 
direction  we  see  that 

"In  that  section  of  civilized  society  known  as  the  underworld, 
cocain  addiction  is  practically  universal.  Under  its  influence  are 
most  of  the  daring  crimes  committed.  'Most  of  the  attacks 
upon  white  women  of  the  South,'  says  Dr.  Christopher  Koch, 
'are  the  direct  result  of  a  cocain-crazed  negro  brain.'  Thousands 
of  dingy  hovels  are  scattered  through  the  negro  sections  of 
Southern  cities  where  'snow'  is  retailed  in  dime  boxes  through 
back  doors  which  are  prevented  by  chains  from  opening  more 
than  three  inches." 

In  New  York  City,  we  are  informed,  "there  is  practically  no 
restraint  upon  the  commerce  in  habit-forming  drugs";  as  a 
result,  according  to  one  physician,  "there  are  ten  deadly  drug 
cases  to  one  of  alcoholism."  So  it  is  not  inappropriate  that 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  should  have  begun  to  finance  an 
antidrug  campaign  which  will  first  concern  itself  with  the 
passage  of  necessary  Federal  and  State  legislation;  for  "present 
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atimi  is  practically  nil.  and  there  is  no  Federal 
legislation,  Bave  in  the  case  <>r  the  opium  traffic  which,  instead 
of  being  killed  thereby,  lias  been  increased,  it  is  asserted." 
A  restrictive  measure  is  now  before  the  Nev.  fork  State  legis- 
lature.    All  very  well;  bul  the  trouble  is.  says  the  Nev.   York 

rial,  "thai   such  laws  ran    not    be   made  effective   unless 

similar  measures  arc  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  oilier  states." 
Ami  the  New  York  Globe,  seeing  the  same  difficulty,  would  find 
a  remedy  in  Federal  action  "Congress  should  act  without 
further   delay    and    enact    a    drastic    law    not    only    to   cover    the 

presenl  known  habit-forming  <lrug.s.  bul  comprehensive  enough 

to  provide  for  any  new  drug  that  may  come  into  existence." 
"Restriction  of  some  sort  is  obviously  desirable  if  the  state  of 
affairs  is  half  as  had  as  it  is  represented,"  admits  the  New  York 
Sun.  Only,  it  continues,  •"instead  of  tinkering  everlastingly 
with  the  law.  it  would  he  prudent  to  find  out  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  law  as  it  -lands.  .  .  .  Having  failed  to  check  the 
illegitimate  use  of  drugs  by  legislation,  the  reformers  are  now 
for  more  Legislatisn,  and  apparently  some  of  them  do  not  care 
very  much  whether  it  interferes  with  legitimate  uses  or  not." 
The  Government  has  one  weapon  now,  several  editors  note, 
since  " habit-f orming  drugs  such  as  opium  and  its  derivatives 
Koluded  from  the  mails."     The  Post-office  Department,  says 


the  New  York  Commercial,  tries  to  justify  its  prohibition  of  iho 
transmission  of  Buoh  drugs  l>\  firms  in  trade 

"by  showing  that  a  large  number  of  practising  physicians  in 
this  country  are  evidently  violating  the  law  l>>  selling  such 
drills  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  habit.  This  is  the 
severest  arraignmenl  of  the  medical  profession  that  has  vet 
been  made  public.  If  it  is  true  that  physicians  arc  the  chief 
dispensers  of  habit-forming  drugs  in  an  illegal  and  even  criminal 
manner,  more  vigorous  measure-  should  be  taken  to  expose  their 
criminality  and  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  Physicians 
are  permitted  to  enjoj  certain  exceptional  privileges,  and  the 
breach  of  faith  toward  the  general  public  involved  in  the  illegal 
sale  of  habit-forming  drugs  by  them  is  a  gross  outrage." 

The  cheapness  of  these  drug-  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  country  fairly  amaze  the  New 
York  World — 

"Cocain  and  its  allied  intoxicants  appear  to  be  about  the 
cheapest  things  in  the  market.  They  are  seemingly  cheaper 
than  whisky,  cheaper  than  beer,  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the 
effects  than  tea  or  coffee.  Even  in  the  old  days  of  untaxed 
whisky,  when  spirits  of  local  distilling  could  be  had  for  five  cents 
a  glass,  the  price  of  intoxication  was  never  so  cheap  as  now. 

"It  is  evident  that  there  is  either  an  enormous  amount  of 
these  drugs  smuggled  into  the  country,  or  else  that  some  adroit 
chemists  know  the  secret  of  furnishing  substitute-  that  do  twice 
the  work  for  much  less  money." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Texas  acts  sometimes  as  if  ii  regretted  annexation. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Dollar  diplomacy  was  at   least   better  than  hoik-  at.  all. —  Walt  Street 
Journal. 

There  is  some  danger  that  a  watchful  waiter  may  become  an  innocent 
bystander. — Toledo  Blade. 

Perhaps  Miss  Richardson  thought  the  signature  on  the  Rokeby  Venus 

was  "  Vel-Asquith." — New  York  Press. 


s<>\iE  refer  to  America  as  "the  melting-pot. 
great  political  pie-oven. —  Washington  Star. 


Others  regard  it  as  the 
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Worse  tilings  may  happen  to  pictures  in  England  than  having  American 
plutocrats  buy  them. — Springfield  Republican. 

\    Harvard   professor   declares   that    the   bald    head    is   hereditary,    hut 
most  of  us  recover  from  it  soon  after  birth. — Boston  Transcript. 

THE   suspicion   grows   that    Andrew   Carnegie,   in   a   last    desperate  effort 
to  die  poor,  is  tinaneing  the  Federal  League. —  Boston   Transcript 

[NBTBAD    of    "looting"    the    New     Haven.    Mr.    Morgan    serins    to    have 
Considered   it   one  of  his  net    philanthropies. — St.   Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Who  said  monev  was  scarce?  The 
advertises:  "Money  to  loan  to  farmers 
for  feeding  cattle."   -Chicago  Tribune. 

K\  eky  Mexican  rebel  is  to  have  a 
plot  of  ground  when  Villa  wins.  Villa 
has  already  presented  small  plots  to 
several  foreigners-  -Philadelphia  North 
American 

BRYAN  Says  he  is  in  favor  of  voting 
bj    mail      The  most  burning  suffrage 
question     at      present,     however,     is: 
Does   he  favor   voting    by  female? 
Houston  Post. 

Tin.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  to 
spend  a  million  dollars  putting  its 
wires  underground.  The  poor  rail- 
roads nowadays  need  all  the  under- 
ground wins  they  can  get.  -Boston 
•script 

Tin;  administrators  of  twenty-three 
\  ictlms  of  i  he  Triangle  Waist  <  tompany 

.".re    have   settled    their   claims    for    s,., 

apiece       The  total  is  SI, 725,  which  is 
\em  ihan  fire-escapes  would  have  cost. 

utU  rail        Netl    }  ork  Tribune. 

ihly  the  Administration  has 
oned  It  out  that  If  intervention  can 
be  staved  <>tr  until  the  baseball  season 
opens,  the  American  public  with  one 
voice  will  Insist  upon  iis  further  post- 
ponement Until  the  world's  champion- 
ing series  baa  been  played  of  in  the 
fail.    New  Orleans  Timet'DemocraL 


March  will  probably  go  out  like  a  Bryan  ultimatum. — Detroit  Free  /''•  >v 

At  any  rate.  Harry  Thaw  has  won  a  partial  victor)  over  the  Income 
tax. —  Washington  Post. 

There  are  indications  that  our  Mexican  policj  is  becoming  one  of 
Wrathful  Waiting. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Those  who  invested  in  his  bankrupt  department  Stores  are  wanting  to 
"fight  mit  Siegel." — Washington  Post. 

The  very  latest  from  Washington  indicates  that  we  are  not  going  to 
declare  war  on  Texas    -New  York  I'rcss. 

To  be  hoped  that  Counsellor  Moore  left  a  few  predigested  opinions  at 
the  State  Department. — Wall  Street  Journal 

\\  aviator  reports  :{S  degrees  below  zero  at  15,000  feet  above,  which 
looks  like  a  striking  example  of  extremes  meeting      Boston  Transcript. 

If  Secretary  Bryan  never  discusses  the  Mexican  situation  on  Sundays. 
be  might  at  least  take  that  day  to  think  about  it         Wall  Street  Journal. 

CONGRESSIONAL  action  abolishing  the  tobacco  coupon  wrll  fall  as  a 
crushing  blow  upon  I  he  poor  fellow  who  only  needs  2,768  more. — Boston 
Transcript. 

PERHAPS    Ambassador    Page    would    get    along    better    if   he   submitted 

his  spec-lies  to  Kditor  Page  before 
delivering  them  in  public. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

BILL!  Si  now  doubtless  consoles 
himself  with  the  thought  that  nohod.v 
will  ever  be  led  astray  by  the  monev 
he  takes  away  from  Pittsburg. — 
Washington  Post. 

si. vii  if  those  statesmen  who  passed 
the    \iaskan   railroad   bill   can   hardlj 

wait    until    thev    are   able   to   begin   ap- 
pointing the  brakemen  and  conductors. 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  Japanese  Diet  is  to  cut  $35,- 
000,000  from  the  proposed  naval  ap- 
propriations. The  question  is  whether 
tins  direct  slap  at  Captain  Sobson  is 

not  sutlli'ient    cause  for  a  declaration  of 

war. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

In  i:  recent  eclipse  of  the  moon  was 
visible  in  South  America,  and.  if  some  of 
the  ti.it  ves  got  the  idi.i  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  did  it.  he  probably  let.  'em 
think   se.  so  as  lo  avoid   a   Colli  rovers)  . 

Columbus  Ohio  Stall  Journal. 

The  Kentucky  bouse  (if  representa- 
tives ins  \oied  iii  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for 
Slate  wile  prohibition.  Are  there 
no  colonels  in  the  Kentucky  house 
of    representatives?     Chicago    Record- 

lh  raid. 


*\     ■ 


stain  IN',  ins  HOI 

— Do  Mar  iu  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
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SULGRAVE   MANOR,  ANCESTRAL  HOME  OF  THE   WASHINGTON    FAMILY   IN  ENGLAND. 

Purchased  for  permanent  preservation  by  the  Anglo- American  committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration  of  the  century  of  peace 


WASHINGTON  NOT  WANTED  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 


THE  CLOSE  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  England  will  be  celebrated  by 
Americans  and  Englishmen  all  over  the  world'.  The 
old  manor-house  of  the  Washington  family  is  to  become  a 
museum  and  a  monument  of  our  first  President,  and  naturally 
the  name  of  the  man  who  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  as  a  child  slashed  the 
cherry-tree  but  would  not  tell  a  lie,  leaps  to  the  memory  of  all. 
So  high  has  the  enthusiasm  risen  in  Britain  over  the  military 
skill  and  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  Washington  that  one  London 
paper  suggested  that  his  statue  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
among  those  great  builders  of  that  British  Empire  whose  ex- 
pansion he  was  so  successful  in  checking  at  Yorktown.  The 
American  committee  on  the  centenary  celebration  offered  to 
provide  a  suitable  bust  for  this  purpose,  but  it  seems  there  are 
too  many  of  the  British  wh0  can  not  or  will  not  forget  Yorktown 
and  the  French  fleet  hovering  as  an  outpost  in  the  bay.  Among 
these  is  the  editor  of  the  London  Outlook,  who  appears  to  blame 
Washington  for  all  the  horrors  which  formed  the  sequel  to  the 
War  of  Independence,  forgetting  that  privation,  wounds,  and 
other  suffering  were  found  at  times  in  the  camp  of  the  victors  as 
well  as  of  the  vanquished.  To  quote  the  opening  sentences  of 
his  rather  acrimonious  utterance: 

"A  proposal  has  been  made  by  a  certain  Sunday  newspaper 
that  a  monument  to  George  Washington  should  be  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  by  this 
tribute  we  shall  complete  the  edifice  of  good-will  to  be  created 
by  the  celebrations  of  the  centenary  of  peace  between  Britain 


and  the  States.     At  last  the 
a  flaw.     Britannia  is  to  put 


homage  of  England  will  be  without 
her  head  under  the  feet,  or  between 


the  knees,  of  that  son  of  hers  who  renounced  his  allegiance  to  her 
and  persecuted  those  of  her  children  whose  faith  endured,  and 
then  we  may  receive — not  the  contempt,  as  we  might  naturally 
expect — but  the  kind  toleration  of  the  present  citizens  of  the 
great  Republic. 

"In  these  days,  surprize  is  a  sensation  almost  entirely  un- 
known. In  the  sphere  of  politics  certainly  nothing  is  too  in- 
congruous to  be  suggested.  But  if  any  suggestion  could  revive 
the  lost  capacity  for  astonishment,  it  would  be  this,  for  its 
adoption  would  mean  the  conversion  of  West  minster  Abbey 
into  the  scene  of  a  permanent  and  visible  outrage  upon  all  the 
loyal  and  imperially  minded  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Of  the  British  Empire  Canada  is  the  noblest  arch. 
As  she  spans  a  continent,  as  she  links  two  oceans,  so  her  history 
spans  the  great  disruption  and  joins  the  glorious  sacrifices  of  the 
past  with  our  present  hopes  of  the  future.  And  the  blood  which 
beats  most  strongly  in  the  veins  of  Canada  is  the  blood  of  the 
United  Empire  loyalists — of  the  men,  that  is,  who  endured 
cruel  persecution,  bitterness  indescribable,  foul  ignominies  at 
the  hands  of  a  rabble,  confiscation  of  property,  ruin,  hard- 
ship, and  despair,  rather  than  desert  the  flag  of  their  fore- 
fathers." 

After  sketching  the  hardships  endured  and  the  struggle 
sustained  by  those  loyalists  who  preserved  Canada  to  the  English 
Crown,  this  writer  declares: 

"Even  when  peace  came,  when  the  treaty  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  signed,  the  loyalists  were 
not  forgotten.  Definite  provision  was  made  for  the  return  of 
forfeited  property.  But  when  the  former  owners  went  to  claim 
their  stipulated  rights,  not  alone  was  the  faith  of  treaties  broken, 
but  its  destruction  was  accompanied  by  outrage,  by  deadly 
insult,  even  by  death.  For  of  those  returned  loyalists  numbers 
were  tarred  and  feathered,  and  others  were  shot.  They  were 
ruined,  and  they  died,  for  the  Empire.     They  were  ruined,  and 
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they  died,  for  the  Flair.     Let  us  forget  them  now.     It  is  our  little 

"This,  however,  is  tar  indeed  from  being  the  whole  story  of  the 
United  Empire  loyalist.-.  While  the  war  was  still  raging,  many 
thousands  of  them,  expelled  from  their  homes,  passed  into  Nova 

-     itia  and  into  New  Brunswick    and  it  is  from  these  and  from 


A  DEVOTEE  OF  "THE  DOCTRIN'E." 

— Punch  (London). 

their  like  who  settled  elsewhere  in  Canada  that  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Dominion  may  be  said  to  be  derived.  For  a  modern 
Canadian  has  no  prouder  boast  than  that  he  is  descended  from 
those  heroic  Imperialists  of  an  earlier  day.  The  last  of  those 
pioneers  must  have  died  a  century  ago,  yet,  being  dead,  they 
still  speak,  and  it  was  their  voice  which  saved  glorious  Canada 
from  absorption  into  the  States,  when,  with  the  benevolent 
assistance  of  the  then  British  Ambassador  of  the  present  British 
Government,  the  astute  citizens  of  America  strove  to  draw  in 
the  Dominion  through  the  open  door  of  trade." 

All  this  is  attributed  to  the  anti-British  sentiment  of  George 
Washington,  whose  ancestral  home  in  England  is  now,  by  the 
irony  of  late,  to  become  the  shrine  of  pilgrimage  to  Americans, 
Englishmen,  and  Canadians.     To  quote  further: 

""Now  the  head  and  front,  the  inspirer  and  dictator,  of  tin 
movement  which  produced  all  die  persecutions,  all  the  foul 
treachery,  all  the  brutality  which  the  United  Empire  loyalists 
endured,  was  George  Washington.  So  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  is 
proposed  now  to  rear  a  monument  to  him  in  the  very  shrine 
of  our  race,  in  order  to  gain  t  he  esteem  of  his  present  countrymen, 
who  must  be  strangely  constituted  indeed  if  for  such  a  cause  they 
give  it.  Contemporary  writers  relate  the  desperate  privation 
which  fell  on  the  loyalists  on  the  desolate  shores  to  which  they 
bad  been  transported.  They  tell  of  long  rows  of  weeping 
women      nay,    that    even    men.  "-Iron!/   and    proud,"    reduced    by 

trvation   and   exposure,  and    1  he  spectacle  of  whal    those  dear 

to  them  suffered,  wept  also.  Suppose  that  suddenly  to  these 
Borrowers  bad  been  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  Westminster  Abbey 
in  Mtlo  with  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  in  process  to  celebrate  the 
Unveiling  of  a  memorial  to  the  chief  of  those  who  had  brought 
these  things  upon  them'.'  Are  we  to  have  a  monument  to 
Washington  in  the  Abbey,  but  none  to  the  men  and  women  and 
children  who  were  his  victims?  Then  let  us  be  logical  for  once 
ami    erect    another    monument    to    the    late     President      Exuger. 

Equally  with  Washington,  lie  had  the  two  necessary  qualifica- 
tions: He  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  England,  and  he  persecuted 
a  British  population.     What  more  is  requisite 


FRENCH   PITY  FOR  OUR   MEXICAN 

ERRORS 

THE  EUROPEAN  PRESS  almost  universally  condemn 
President  Wilson's  handling  of  the  Mexican  problem. 
He  is  said  to  have  tried  to  impose  the  standards  of  a 
civilized  state  upon  an  Indian  Empire  just  as  if  he  had  gone 
into  Central  Africa  and  expected  to  find  a  condition  of  civilized 
order,  or  had  visited  Madagascar  and  lifted  his  hands  in  holy 
horror  on  witnessing  the  feuds  and  rights  between  clans  of 
Hovas  and  Betsimisarakas.  While  the  London  Outlook  thinks 
that  he  has  complicated  matters  by  lifting  the  embargo  ami 
speaks  bitterly  about  it  to  the  effect  that  "there  has  been 
nothing  so  cruelly  immoral  and  so  cynically  cruel  in  the  history 
of  the  world."  other  papers  generously  treat  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  with  more  consideration,  and  charitably 
but  pityingly  put  the  mismanagement  down  to  want  of  training 
and  experience,  or  sheer  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  things 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  leading  paper  of  Paris,  the  Temp*. 
deplores  the  way  in  which  French  interests  are  being  sacri- 
ficed iu  Mexico,  but  puts  it  all  down  to  our  President's  "mis- 
takes." There  are,  we  are  told,  millions  of  French  dollars 
invested  iu  Mexican  government  bonds,  in  banks.  railwa> 
stock,  electric  roads,  fa  tories,  and  industrial  enterprises,  and 
particular  regret  is  exprest  that  the  days  of  Porfirio  Diaz  are 
past.     Of  American  indifference  to  French  interests  we  read: 

"It  is  well  to  recall  what  France  has  done  for  Mexico  in 
exploiting  mines  and  natural  resources,  all  the  more  l>ecau>e 
the  United  States  has  systematically  ignored  the  part  played  by 
us  in  developing  the  natural  resources  there.  If  you  open  an 
American  guide-book  to  Mexico  you  will  find  that  every- 
thing is  treated  in  detail  excepting  the  French  colonies  and  the 
enterprises  of  the  French." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  ask  how-  the  Americans  have  made  such 
a  failure  in  dealing  with  Mexico,  and  tries  to  explain  what  he 
styles  "the  imprudent  and  ill-informed  policy"  of  President 
Wilson  by  pleading  his  ignorance  of  the  country.  He  theu 
states  certain  facts  of  which  he  thinks  our  President  was  unawa 

"In  order  to  appreciate  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 


ins  BEST  PLATFORM   MANNER. 

Secretary  Brtan  i  ma}  say  I  am  most  annoyed,  and  if  you 
do  not  Immediately  reform  I  hesitate  to  saj  whal  I  maj  not  !>■■ 
inclined  to  decide  perhaps  "  Herald  (Montreal 

in  mind  thai  Mexico  is  not  a  Latin  Republic.  It  is  an  Indian 
Empire.  A  Latin  Republic!  such  is  the  description  com- 
placently given  the  country  by  the  Latins  of  Europe  and  half 
disdainfully  accepted  b\  Anglo-Saxons. 

"Both   of  them  are  radically   mistaken.      Of  a   population  of 
l.-).OOO.(MK).  Mexico  contain<: 
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\\  bite  races 8.000.000 

Half-breeds 8.000.000 

Pure-blood  Indians 6,000, ()()() 

"But  even  the  whites  are  not  all  of  absolutely  pure  blood. 
Without  including  the  half-breeds,  it  may  be  said  that  some 
Indian  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  majority  of  Creoles." 

The  Spanish  conquest  has  scarcely  a  memorial  in  Mexico,  he 
adds,  and  European  Spaniards  are  detested  there.  To  quote 
his  words: 

"The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  traveler  on  his  first  trip  through 
Mexico    is    the  surprizing  absence  of  all  memorials  celebrat- 
ing   the    Spanish    conquest   and 
occupation. 

"The  marvelous  epic  of  Her- 
nando Cortez  and  his  knights — 
their  wild  adventure,  a  very  poem 
of  romanc\  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  which 
even  mythology  could  not  have 
invented — shows  us  the  con- 
quistador, with  his  seventeen 
captains,  his  four  hundred  in- 
fantry, and  seven  culverines  trav- 
eling the  tropical  lands  and 
swamps  of  Vera  Cruz,  climbing 
mountains  as  formidable  as  they 
were  unknown  and  attacking  the 
Aztec  Empire  with  its  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  Of  this  ep- 
ic what  vestiges  are  found  in  Mexi- 
co of  to-day?  Some  names  given  to 
places  and  rivers  during  the  Span- 
ish domination.  Not  an  inscription 
on  stone  celebrates  their  memory ! 

"But  in  the  middle  of  the  tri- 
umphal avenue  which  leads  from 
Mexico  City  to  the  Presidential 
castle  of  Chapultepec  is  set  on  a 
monumental  pedestal  the  bronze 
statue  of  Cuanhtemoc,    the   last 

Aztec  Emperor,  whom  Cortez  put  to  the  torture.  He  stands  up, 
in  colossal  proportions,  in  the  grand  costume  of  an  Indian  chief, 
his  head  surmounted  by  a  feathery  plume.  Bas-reliefs  show  the 
companions  of  his  struggle  and  his  misfortune,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  monument  runs  as  follows: 

'  To  the  memory  of  Cuanhtemoc  and  of  his  warriors  who 
fought  heroically  for  the  defense  of  the  country.'  " 

The  Temps  thinks  that  President  Wilson  should  have  con- 
sidered all  these  things  and  not  have  expected  from  Mexico  the 
exact  diplomatic  etiquette  and  niceties  of  governmental  pro- 
priety, which  are  exacted  by  and  from  more  civilized  countries. 
In  fact,  he  should  havetfrecognized  Huerta. 

The  eminent  French  writer,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  in  his  "Mexico 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  goes  out  of  his  way  to  show  that  the 
Mexicans  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  American  or  European 
standards.  Can  that  be  called  a  republic  where  8,000,000  out 
of  the  15,000,000  can  neither  read  nor  write?  We  can  not  insist  on 
civilized  usages,  he  holds,  in  a  land  where,  "according  to  the  most 
authoritative  Mexican  writers,  the  popular  vote  is  merely  a 
nominal  right,  rather  than  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  the 
national  sovereignty."  Mr.  Bourgeois  gives  a  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque account  of  the  original  rulers  of  Mexico  from  the  time 
of  her  independence  up  to  the  days  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  They  were 
reckless  bandits  like  Rob  Roy,  whose  motto  was  that  he  should 
take  who  has  the  power  and  he  should  keep  who  can.  Their 
"captain"  or  "general"  was  a  replica  of  the  captain  of  robbers 
in  "  Gil  Bias  " — a  vulgar  and  unscrupulous  bandit.  This  pic- 
ture throws  a  vivid  light  on  the  character  of  the  "Republic": 

"Up  to  the  reign  of  Diaz  the  first  rascal  who  presented  him- 
self was  entitled  captain,  commandant,  or  general.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  bandits,  requisitioned  mules,  stopt  the 
mail-coaches,  robbed  or  killed  the  passengers,  posed  as  a  popular 
hero,  and  almost  considered  himself  a  redresser  of  wrongs.  The 
terrified  property-owners  paid  their  scot  to  him  as  the  price  of 
immunity." — -Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOR  AN   ANGLO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE 


I 


ELEMENTS  OP  THE  MEXICAN  "  REPUBLIC." 
Whites,  3,000,000;  half-breeds,  6,000,000;  Indians,  6,000,000. 


T  IS  REFRESHING  to  find  in  one  of  the  most  influential 
organs  of  Berlin  an  article  in  which   a  powerful  German 

publicist  lays  aside  for  once  the  weapons  of  Criticism  and 
contempt  which  are  generally  assumed  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Anglo-German  relations.  Professor  Schiemann,  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
reviews  current  events  week  by  week  in  the  Kreuzzeitung, 
lias  startled  Europe  by  proposing  an  alliance  between  England 
and    Germany.      There    are    two    facts    that    give    considerable 

significance  to  this  proposal. 
The  paper  to  which  Professor 
Schiemann  is  a  constant  contrib- 
utor is  the  organ  of  (ierman 
conservatism  and  has  seldom  been 
distinguished  for  its  love  of  En- 
gland or  any  antimilitaristic  senti- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the 
writer  of  the  article  is  a  scholar 
who  is  reputed  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  highest  political  circles 
of  Berlin.  The  Professor,  after 
referring  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  German  and  English  re- 
lations in  Africa,  where  their  terri- 
tories are  contiguous,  says,  "Why 
not  pursue  the  same  pacific  policy 
in  Europe?"     To  quote  his  words: 

"Just  as  in  Africa,  so  in  the 
Avhole  world  it  ought  to  be  quite 
possible  to  come  to  an  agreement 
over  the  interests  of  Germany 
and  England  which  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  both  parties 
and  benefit  the  world  at  large.  Against  this  agreement  there  is 
nothing  more  than  some  foolish  conflicts  of  opinion  by  no  means 
based  on  the  divergences  of  essential,  material,  or  ideal  interests. 
If  we  clearly  regard  these  divergences  we  shall  find  that  they  have 
no  real  existence  excepting  in  the  imagination  of  those  who, 
through  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  our  times,  have  been  called 
upon  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  several  nations  they 
represent.  It  is  natural  that  each  side  should  blame  the  other, 
and  that  both  in  Germany  and  in  England  the  spirit  of  recrimi- 
nation should  be  mutual.  In  actual  fact  this  spirit  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  changed  into  one  of  mutual  toleration  and  regard 
as  to  burst  out  into  actual  conflict.  All  that  is  required  now 
is  some  master  mind,  some  leader  who  should  direct  with  courage 
and  conviction  the  feelings  of  both  countries  to  a  pacific  and 
harmonious  assimilation." 

Perhaps  Professor  Schiemann  is  the  very  leader  needed  by 
Europe  at  this  present  moment.  The  storm-clouds  of  imminent 
war,  or  international  friction,  are  oscillating  between  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe,  and,  as  this  writer  says,  it  is  painful  to  see 
two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  biting  their  thumbs 
at  each  other;  but  the  time,  he  adds,  has  arrived  when  reason 
and  reflection  must  bring  peace  and  union: 

"I  am  convinced  that  to-day  brings  a  fitting  occasion  for 
adopting  the  right  policy  by  which  all  the  difficulties  of  European 
international  relations  would  be  conducted  into  the  channels 
of  peaceful  and  wholesome  development.  The  policy  I  would 
advocate  would  be  an  Anglo-German  alliance.  It  would  solve 
in  a  truly  ideal  manner  the  rivalry  of  armaments;  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  exasperations  of  the  Franco-German  quarrel  and  the 
aggressions  of  Russia,  while  at  the  same  time  deciding  the  fate  of 
Islam,  furthering  Moslem  progress  and  civilization  and  the 
intricate  problems  connected  therewith.  But  for  this  policy 
a  strong  will,  wielded  by  a  strong  man,  is  needed,  who  will  rise 
above  all  the  promptings  of  personal  vanity  and  sensitiveness. 
A  clear  head,  a  sober  judgment  will  be  required  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  created  by  the  errors  of  the  past.  Is  it  Utopian  to 
suggest  that  these  ideals  must  eventually  crystallize  into  facts?" 
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GERMAN  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  ENGLAND         ITALIAN   EMIGRATION  TO  TRIPOLI 


OX  THE  BEELS  of  the  announoemenl  thai  an  Amerioan 
has  been  chosen  to  manage  the  Greal  Eastern  Railway 
-  the  news  thai  German  locomotives  are  to  haul 
British  pas  <>n  a  British  line.     Nowadays  there  is  a  greal 

talk  about  British  decadence.  British  admirals  and  British 
erals  run  down  their  own  ships  and  armies,  and  we  Bee  a 
British  Premier  running  away  before  the  brickbats  and  abuse  of 
a  female  rabble.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  however,  an  im- 
portant trade  organ,  does  not  take  occasion  from  these  circum- 
to  twist  the  lion's  tail,  but  calmly  tells  us: 

"For  the  first  time  in  railway  history  German  locomotives 
are  to  come  into  use  in  England.  The  South  Eastern  &. 
Chatham  Railway  has  given  a  contract  to  the  great  Bor>i^ 
machine-shops  at  Tegel.  near  Berlin,  for  the  construction  of  ten 
powerful  locomotives  for  the  working  of  their  continental  boat- 
•  \  press  raffle.  The  only  foreign  locomotives  which  England 
has  hitherto  employed  have  been  heavy  freight  engines  from 
America.  We  learn  that  the  order  is  sent  to  Germany  because 
the  locomotive-manufacturing  trade  in  England  is  so  flourishing 
that  the  punctual  delivery  of  new  orders  could  not  be  guar- 
anteed.    Besides,  German  locomotives  are  much  cheaper." 

Commenting  on  this  statement  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

deck, 

"The  placing  of  this  contract  is  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance, for  altho  some  nine  years  ago  the  Great  Central,  Great 
Northern,  and  Midland  companies  introduced  a  number  of 
good  locomotives  which  had  been  built  at  the  Schenectady  work* 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  at  the  Baldwin  works, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Great  Western  Company  introduced  into 
their  Paddington-Plymouth  express  service  an  experimental 
De  Glehn  locomotive,  built  at  the  Belfort  works,  France,  of  the 
iete  Alsacienne  de  Constructions  Mecaniques,  no  German- 
built  locomotives  have  ever  been  imported  into  Great  Britain 
with  the  exception  of  small  narrow-gage  engines  for  contractors' 
purposes. 

"Certainly  none  has  ever  been  used  for  main-line  service  on 
an j'  railway  system  in  Great  Britain. 

"In  explanation  of  the  placing  of  this  order  in  Germany,  it  is 
Mated  that,  owing  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the  British  loco- 
motive and  railway  rolling-stock  industry,  sufficiently  early 
deliveries  could  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  leading  builders  in  this 
country,  quite  apart  from  the  more  favorable  price  quoted  by 
the  German  builders." 

"The  building  of  locomotives  is  one  of  the  least  progressive 
branches  of  engineering,"  declares  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
which  admits  that  "it  has  nowhere  been  slower  than  in  England." 
"Yel  the  ordering  of  German  locomotives  by  an  English  rail- 
road," continues  this  paper,  "illustrates  the  healthy  trade  of 
our  private  locomotive-building  trade."     To  quote  further: 

"With  comparatively  few  firms  in  the  business,  Great  Britain 
builds  locomotives  every  year  for  most  quarters  of  the  globe  in 
competition  with  other  engineering  nations.  In  material  and 
workmanship  the  British  locomotive  is  second  to  none,  but  never- 
theless  the  real  surprize  is  that  more  British  orders  do  not  go 
abroad.  This  is  so  because  the  custom  of  our  large  lines  is 
to  build  their  own  engines,  and  our  private  builders  are  un- 
prepared— and  could  not  economically  be  other — for  any  sudden 
home  demand.  It  speaks  well  for  their  resource  that  only  a 
very  lew  of  our  railways'  extraordinary  orders  have  had  lo  be 
turned  away  in  the  whole  course  of  railway  history.  Thai 
the  new  engines  are  to  be  made  strictly  lo  the  company's  own 
design  has  been  advanced  as  tho  in  extenuation  of  something 
otherwise  not  quite  patriotic.  If  any  extenuation  were  required, 
surely  a  belter  one  would  have  been  1  he  giving  of  a  free  hand  to 
the  Germans  to  do  their  best  in  their  own  way  to  meet  and 
conquer  the  conditions  on  the  English  line:  for  almost  every  one 

of    our    railways    already     ha-    to    thank    Germany    for    certain 

improvements  in  design  which,  afterward,  they  have  rather 
tardily  adopted.  To  grudge  1  he  Germans  t  his  order  were  playing 
dog-in-the-manger.  To  give  them  an  order  of  the  same  trivial 
size  every  year,  bul  leaving  them  such  freedom  that  the  result 
would  really  be  a  foreign  engine  and  not  a  British  engine  built 
abroad,  might  even  be  good  business  in  the  end  for  the  traveling 

public." 


THE  FLOW  of  Italian  emigration  to  America.  North  and 
South,  may  cease  or  diminish  materially  if  the  Italian 
Government  succeeds  in  its  plan  to  keep  its  wandering 
sons  under  its  own  flag  by  diverting  the  stream  into  the  newly 
won  provinces  in  North  Africa.  Tripoli  is  something  more 
than  what  an  Italian  Socialist  and  pacifist  deputy  styled  "a 
mere  series  of  Band-banks."  Cyrenaica  is  a  table-land  wl 
capital.  Cyrene,  was  famous  for  its  importance  in  the  days  of 
Greek  preeminence  as  the  home  of  art.  literature,  and  philosophy  ; 
and  it  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  And  many  other 
parts  of  Tripoli  are  capable  of  being  cultivated.  There  are  min- 
eral treasures  to  bo  exploited,  and  through  the  port  of  Tripoli 
a  stream  of  commerce  may  be  made  to  run  between  Africa 
and  southern  Italy.  We  gather  these  details  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Bertolini,  Italian  Colonial  Minister,  who  sent  a  com- 
mission to  the  north  coast  of  Africa  to  examine  and  report  as 
to  the  expediency  of  promoting  Italian  emigration  to  Africa. 
While  so  many  subjects  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  are  flocking 
to  the  United  States,  to  Argentina,  and  to  Brazil,  the  Italian 
Government  are  confronted  with  the  question:  Why  not  keep 
these  Italians  in  their  own  country,  and  under  their  own  sov- 
ereign? Hence  the  commission  appointed  and  sent  by  Minister 
Bertolini.  In  his  speech  before  the  Chamber  Mr.  Bertolini 
was  not  quite  so  sanguine  as  Francesco  Bianco,  who  writes  in 
the  Tribuna  (Rome),  the  organ  of  the  Government,  as  follows: 

"I  write  as  one  who  has  lived  many  months  in  Libya.  I  have 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  regions  of  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica 
as  to  be  able  to  say  with  full  conviction  that  immense  agricul- 
tural lands,  especially  in  the  second-named  of  these  two  regions, 
are  not  only  habitable,  but  absolutely  superior  both  in  climate  and 
agricultural  adaptability  to  any  territory  of  this  Italy  of  ours." 

Mr.  Bianco  turns  from  the  agricultural  side  of  the  question 
to  the  trade  opportunities  of  Libya. 

"  The  times  in  which  Sibari.  Cotrone,  Taranto,  Caulonia,  and 
Reggio  were  rich  emporiums  of  the  oriental  trade  with  Europe 
have  returned;  they  can  now  increase  the  national  wealth." 

Colonial  Minister  Bertolini,  if  he  was  more  guarded  in  his 
speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  announcing  the  conclusions 
of  his  mission  to  Africa,  was  more  practical  than  Mr.  Bianco. 
He  is  reported  in  the  Tribuna  as  saying: 

"With  regard  to  the  agricultural  exploitation  of  Tripoli  I  am 
taking  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  and  shall  proceed  to 
carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  in  several  ways.  The  various 
economic  aspects  of  agricultural  production  in  Tripoli  remind 
us  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  what  will  be  the  most  profitable 
method  of  utilizing  the  agrarian  possibilities  of  our  colony. 

"Under  present  conditions  it  would  be  premature  to  throw 
into  Africa  large  consignments  of  colonists." 

He  thinks  that  government  aid  will  be  required  for  the  ex- 
penses of  planting  the  land,  digging  wells,  and  building  harbors 

and  railroads.      He  cautiously  concludes: 

"If  agrarian  experiments  do  no  more  than  confirm  the  opinion 
I  some  months  ago  exprest  that  Libya  was  not  by  any  means  a 
Land  of  Promise  which  could  immediately  be  opened  up  to 
profitable  enterprise  and  a  large  immigration,  1  have,  neverthe- 
less, the  utmost  confidence  thai  experiments  will  show  the 
possibility  of  rendering  (he  land  profitable,  not  only  by  means  of 
capital,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  Italian  labor.  And  I  am 
Confirmed  in  this  conviction  by  the  fad  that  at  the  very  time 
of  our  occupation,  which  extends  to  a  remarkable  distance  from 

the  coast,  there  were  discovered  net  only  the  traces  of  Rome's 
military  domination,  but  certain  indications  and  traces  of  the 
prosperous  agricultural  life  of  a  population  \  cry  much  denser 
than    that    which    now    exists      traces    which    have    survived    l"i" 

fifteen  centuries,  during  which  Libya  has  had  no  history,  ex- 
cepting  that    of  a   gradual   destruction  of   the  civilization    which 

our  great  progenitors  founded.  May  we  not  expeol  a  greal 
Roman  revival  of  Libya  in  the  near  future? " — TransUttiona 
made  for  The  Litbrab?  Digest. 


€IEN(OIE  AN1LD  INVENTION 


TO    URGE   THE   GOOD   TO   MARRY 


AMONG  ANIMALS  the  uumated  are  practically  non- 
/-\  existent.  Every  individual  becomes  either  a  father 
■*■  -*•  or  a  mother  and  contributes  his  or  her  share  to  the 
make-up  of  the  following  generation.  It  is  different  with  human 
beings.  With  us  the  unmated  form  an  appreciable  proportion, 
and  it  is  obviously  of  great  importance  to  see  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  these  unmated  persons  shall  be  the 
inferior  members  of  the  race,  leaving  the 
superior  ones  to  determine  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  coming  generations.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  modern  condition  that  so  many 
of  the  best  individuals  do  not  mate.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  discust  in  The  Journal 
of  Heredity  (Washington,  March)  by  Prof. 
Roswell  Hill  Johnson,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburg.  Taking  up,  first,  the  men  who 
do  not  marry,  he  divides  them  into  classes. 
Some  are  obviously  inferior,  such  as  the 
immoral,  the  diseased,  or  the  deficient,  but 
there  are  many  others  who  are  largely  su- 
perior by  nature,  such  as  those  who  seek 
some  other  end  so  ardently  that  they  will 
not  make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  and  those 
whose  education  or  apprenticeship  has  been 
too  prolonged.  Efforts  to  improve  matters, 
Professor  Johnson  says,  may  proceed  along 
three  lines,  as  follows: 

"1.  Try  to  lead  all  young  men  to  avoid 
a  loose  life.  ...  A  general  effort  will  be 
heeded  more  by  the  superior  than  by  the 
inferior. 

"2.  Hold  up  the  role  of  husband  and 
father  as  particularly  honorable,  and  pro- 
claim its  shirking,  without  adequate  cause, 
as  dishonorable.  For  a  man  to  say  he  has 
never  met  a  girl  whom  he  can  love,  simply 
means  he  has  not  diligently  sought  one,  or 
else  he  has  a  deficient  emotional  equipment, 
for  there  are  many,  surprizingly  many, 
estimable,     attractive     unmarried    women. 

"3.  Cease  prolonging  the  educational  period  past  the  early 
twenties.  The  professional  schools  in  our  country  are  steadily 
delaying  the  age  of  graduation,  and  thereby  that  of  marriage. 
They  formerly  asked  for  high-school  training,  and  many  still  ask 
no  more.  But  other  schools  have  demanded  more  and  more, 
till  now  one  requires  a  collegiate  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance. 
The  situation  is  made  still  more  serious  for  medical  students 
by  the  frequent  postgraduate  hospital  practise  without  pay. 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  This  can  not  go  on  without  serious  loss 
to  the  race.  Our  young  men  should  not  have  their  marriage 
postponed  by  external  circumstances  past  twenty-five  years. 
This  means  we  must  allow  students  to  specialize  earlier.  If 
there  is  need  of  limiting  the  number  of  candidates,  let  us  have 
competitive  entrance  examinations.  We  must  have  our  superior 
men  marrying  earlier,  even  at  some  cost  to  their  early  efficiency. 
The  high  efficiency  of  any  profession  can  be  more  safely  kept  up 
by  demanding  a  minimum  amount  of  continuation  work  in 
afternoon,  evening,  or  seasonal  classes,  laboratories,  or  clinics. 
No  more  graduate  fellowships  should  be  established  till  those 
now  existing  carry  a  stipend  adequate  for  marriage." 

So  much  for  the  men.  Among  women,  the  proportion  of 
superior  unmated  individuals  is  even  larger.     Says  the  writer: 

"Some  of  these  have  had  | their  chance  of  marriage  reduced 
by  going  to  women's  colleges,  others  through  engaging  in  pre- 
eminently feminine  occupations,  such  as  the  teaching  of  children, 
yielding  meager  opportunities  to  associate  with  men,  or  others 
through  living  in  those  cities  that  have  an  undue  proportion  of 


women.  Then  then'  are,  besides  these,  superior  women  who, 
because  they  are  brought  up  in  families  without  brothers  or 
brothers'  friends,  are  so  unnaturally  shy  that  they  are  unahh- 
to  become  friendly  with  men,  however  much  they  may  care  to. 
There  are  still  others  who  repel  men  by  a  manner  of  extreme 
self-repression  and  coldness,  sometimes  the  result  of  parents'  or 
teachers'  overzealous  efforts  to  inculcate  modesty  and  reserve, 

things  valuable  in  duo  degree,  but  bad  in 

excess." 


'•IT  IS  TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT. 

Professor  Johnson,  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburg,  thinks  we  should  halt 
and  reverse  the  forces  that  are  now 
carrying  our  best  young  men  and 
women  away  from  matrimony. 


Statistics  show,  Professor  Johnson  tells  us, 
that  the  marriage-rate,  as  well  as  the  birth- 
rate, has  been  found  low  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  women's  colleges.     But: 

"There  is  only  one  mitigating  circum- 
stance, that  these  women  have  married 
superior  men.  Out  of  the  last  fifteen  re- 
cently reported  engagements  which  I  noted, 
seven  are  to  college  or  university  alumni, 
altho  college  graduates  make  up  but  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

"That  college  women  are  superior  to  the 
average  woman  is  a  safe  inference.  How- 
ever, we  may  use  another  criterion  of 
superiority.  Eminence  may  be  measured 
by  space  in  collective  biographies.  Miss 
Castle's  figures  show  a  correlation  of  emi- 
nence with  a  very  late  age  at  marriage  and  a 
consequent  decreased  racial  contribution." 

Evidently  even  more  drastic  methods 
must  be  used  with  the  women  than  with  the 
men.  First,  of  course,  if  we  wish  superior 
women  to  marry,  we  must  bring  our  su- 
perior men  up  to  the  mark  and  induce  them 
to  do  nothing  that  will  lower  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  best  of  the  other  sex.  There  is, 
however,  the  writer  asserts,  such  a  thing  as 
being  too  condemnatory: 


"But  let  us  not  take  that  ambiguous 
shibboleth,  'the  single  standard  of  morals,' 
to  mean  a  general  sex  strike.  .  .  .  This  is 
too  extreme.  .  .  .  Such  an  unforgiving  and 
uncompromising  position  can  not  be  approved,  because  it  leads 
a  very  large  number  of  women  into  celibate  lives,  with  a  serious 
result.  In  addition  it  increases  the  temptations  of  the  men  left 
unmarried.  These  extremists  must  remember  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  men  to  marry  at  even  a  normal  rate,  as  current  statis- 
tics abundantly  prove.  Therefore,  the  threat  of  a  sex  strike 
will  never  enforce  chastity.  Slow  and  hard  as  it  is,  we  must 
content  ourselves  to  build  up  a  sounder  moral  basis  by  better 
attested  methods. 

"  Inappreciation  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  by  misguided 
feminists  must  cease,  and  greater  honor  and  appreciation  must 
be  meted  out  to  mothers,  in  order  to  more  than  compensate  for 
the  recognition  that  women  earn  in  rival  occupations.  Women 
should  properly  be  permitted  to  do  any  work  they  wish,  not 
incompatible  with  their  well-being;  but  greater  honor  and 
esteem  is  due  those  who  have  not  shirked  the  paramount  func- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  motherhood." 

Those  who  are  beginning  to  decry  coeducation  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Professor  Johnson  gives  it  a  high  place 
among  the  agencies  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  marriage  among  the  intellectually  fit.     He  writes: 

"While  waiting  for  separate  colleges  to  become  coeducational, 
as  they  eventually  will,  their  present  dysgenesic  tendency  can 
probably  be  reduced  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  men  teachers 
into  the  women's  colleges.  Women  professors  tend  to  foster 
celibate  career-hunting,  which,  attractive  as  it  is  to  many  young 
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( women  at  first,  in  most  casts  is  eventually  unsatisfying.  Fur- 
thermore, the  introduction  of  courses  dealing  with  the  home  and 
i  the  child  would  give  college  women  increased  interest  in  and 
i  eagerness    for    that    noblest    profession    of    home-making    and 

'motherhood 

"Eligible  young  people  should  have  their  circle  of  acquain- 
tances broadened.  Coeducation.  1  believe,  is  one  of  the  best 
means,  as  associating  the  best  groups.  But  many  other  means 
should  be  encouraged.  We  have  in  this  a  further  justification 
of  cards,  dancing,  and  theaters.  That  these  may  sometimes 
be  pursued  intemperately  need  not  condemn  them  universally. 
These  and  other  social  devices  extend  the  range  of  acquaintance, 
and  also  give  the  necessary 
time  for  mutual  estimates  and 
friendships.  Others  besides 
parents  should  feel  some  obli- 
gation to  afford  these  social 
opportunities  to  young  people. 
Surfeit  for  some  individuals 
and  dearth  for  others  call  for 
curtailment  here  and  encour- 
agement there." 

Finally  he  urges  us  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  correct  the 
growing  tendency  to  postpone 
if  not  to  abandon  marriage  en- 
tirely, on  the  part  of  superior 
young  people.     He  urges: 

"Hold  out  marriage  as  one 
of  the  ends  of  a  useful,  normal, 
beautiful  life.  Help  superior 
young  people  to  meet,  and  en- 
courage and  further  their  early 
marriage.  Give  more  honor 
and  appreciation  to  those  who 
have  married  well  and  have 
had  adequate  children.  And 
in  whatever  ways  you  properly 
can,  reduce  thisT  appalling  per- 
centage of  superior  celibates 
who  are  thus  pulling  down  the 
quality  of  the  human  race." 


ARTISTIC  BLACKSMITHING 

CAST-IROX  simulations  of  moss  and  other  vegetation 
were  illustrated  in  these  pages  recently.  These  imitations 
were  of  the  same  kind  that  one  sees  wrought  in  frost 
on  a  window-pane,  and  were  not  the  direct  products  of  human 
skill.  The  resemblances  in  them  were  accidental.  A  different 
kind  of  ironwork  is  that  in  which  the  smith  consciously  strives 
for  an  artistic  result.  Iron  has  served  as  material  for  artists 
almost  ever  since  it  was  known,  but  artistic  ironwork  is  perhaps 

less  familiar  to-dav  than  it  was 


ETHER  BY  INJECTION— 
General  surgical  anesthesia  by 
injection  is  a  result  that  has 
been  sought  in  vain  for  some 

time.  The  injection  of  cocain  brings  about  local  insensibility  to 
pain,  but  the  common  method  of  administering  such  anesthetics 
as  ether  and  chloroform  is  by  inhalation,  which  is  objectionable 
in  many  ways.  It  is  now  possible,  however,  to  use  ether  by 
injecting  it  directly  into  the  veins,  with  suitable  precautions, 
this  method  having  been  used  successfully  in  Germany  by 
Burkhardt  and  other  surgeons,  as  we  learn  from  Cosmos  (Paris, 
February  12): 

"It  is  administered  in  a  5  per  "cent,  solution  in  artificial  serum 
made  of  a  9-to-the- 1,000  salt  solution.  This  fluid,  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  28°  [82°  F.]  is  injected  into  the  veins  at  the  rate 
ot  oO  cubic  centimeters  a  minute.  When,  at  the  end  of  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  complete  anesthesia  has  been  obtained,  the 
injection  of  the  etherized  liquid  is  continued  for  two  or  three 
minutes  and  then  replaced  by  an  injection  of  pure  salt  solution 
until  the  patient  is  well  asleep.  As  soon  as  he  begins  again  to 
react  to  sensations,  the  injection  of  the  etherized  liquid  is 
resumed,  and  so  on. 

"In  these  conditions,  as  outlined  above,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  anesthetize  a  subject  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
injecting  altogether  about  80  grams  |2  ounces]  of  ether.  The 
anesthetic  Bleep  obtained  by  this  method  is  very  calm,  without 
being  very  deep,  and  the  patient  wakes  quickly,  without  any 
disagn  cable  feeling. 

'The  administration  of  ether  by  injection  directly  into  the 
veins  does  not  cause  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  is  some- 
times a  result  of  its  inhalation.  Finally,  during  operations  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  surgeon  is  not  impeded  by 
the  assistant  who  is  engaged  in  administering   the  anesthetic." 

Translation  made  Jot  The  Litkkaky  Digest. 


IAMES  CKAN,  AKT  SMITH. 


in  the  Middle  Ages.  Very  fine 
work  may  be  done  with  ordi- 
nary tools.  Louis  Van  Boeckel, 
a  Belgian  blacksmith,  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  works  won- 
ders at  the  anvil  in  the  village 
of  Lier,  near  Antwerp.  Much 
of  his  fine  work  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  nobility  in  Bel- 
gium, and  he  has  been  awarded 
diplomas  and  medals  at  Euro- 
pean exhibitions.  At  the  Liege 
Exhibition  in  190o  he  received 
the  Grand  Prix  for  a  forging 
representing  an  eagle  and  a 
fanciful  monster  in  conflict. 
We  are  told  by  a  writer  in 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engi- 
neering (Chicago,  March)  that 
New  Jersey  can  furnish  a  rival 
to  the  Belgian  smith  in  the  per- 
son of  James  Crau,  foreman 
blacksmith  of  the  Pond  Ma- 
chine Tool  Works,  Plainfield, 
X.  J.     We  read  of  Mr.  Cran: 

"All  day  he  is  engaged  in 
superintending  the  most  intri- 
cate and  exact  work  in  forging 
the  fine  products  of  that  manu- 
facturing company.  In  his  leis- 
ure hours,  which  are  few,  he  has 
a  small  forge  in  the  rear  of  his  fine  home,  and  out  of  the  same 
materials  of  which  the  fine  tools  are  made,  Mr.  Cran.  with  his 
hammer  and  tongs  and  flaming  forge,  molds  into  everlasting 
beauty  wreaths  of  flowers  that  defy  the  winter's  frost.  Roses 
bloom  into  full-blossomed  splendor  and  lilies  hang  their  graceful 
heads,  and  daisies  open  their  starry  eyes  and  asters  rise  into 
clustered  beauty  under  his  cunning  hand.  Not  only  the  flowers 
of  the  field  are  there,  but  the  wealth  of  grapes  and  wild  berries 
adorn  the  little  smithy  shop  in  perennial  richness.  Nature 
in  her  beauty  and  solitude  is  outrivaled  there,  because  her 
efflorescence  has  become  imperishable." 

Mr.  Cran,  we  are  told,  has  traveled  widely  and  has  practised 
his  art  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  At  one  time  he  was 
instructor  of  ironwork  in  the  State  College  in  Manhattan, 
Kansas.     Writes  his  eulogist: 

"Mr.  Cran  was  not  dreaming  of  sculpture  work  during  his 
wanderings.  He  was  looking  for  information,  and  was  ambi- 
tious to  acquire  skill,  and  he  went  the  right  way  about  it.  He 
got  what  he  was  looking  for,  and  his  attention  to  metallic  flori- 
culture came  about  in  this  way:  A  New  York  periodical  pub- 
lished an  article  describing  the  work  of  Louis  Van  Boeckel,  a 
Belgfan  blacksmith,  and  incidentally  illustrated  tin  article  with 
a  reproduction  of  a  rose  wreath  made  by  Boeckel.  Cran'a  im- 
agination took  fire.  The  bellows  of  his  ambition  blew  hard. 
Would  the  editor  send  him  a  sample  of  Boeckel's  work?  Surely. 
A  sprig  of  roses  was  sent  to  Plainfield,  and  Cran  lighted  his 
pipe  and  then  his  fire,  and  he  took  an  old  chain  of  Swedish  iron 
and  welded  it  into  a  solid  Lump  and  drew  it  out  under  the  steam- 
hammer  into  bars,  and  then  began  in  earnest.  Next  month 
the  editor  admitted  that  (Van's  work  was  better  than  Boeckel's. 
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In  particular  the  actual  blacksmithing,  as  apart  from  the  art  fea- 
ture, was  better.  The  welds  were  cleaner  and  neater,  and  ( 'ran  had 
unquestionably  gone  closer  to  nature  to  get  his  model.  And  this 
first  attempt,  which  was  the  production  of  a  rose  wreath  excelling 
Boeckel's,  was  done  on  an  ordinary  anvil  with  common  tools. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  reproduce  a  small  illustration  of 
this  triumph  of  blacksmi thing,  and  also  a  portrait  of  the  man 
himself.  The  wreath  is  13  inches  high.  It  is  made  of  ninety- 
four  separate  pieces  and  occupied  about  thirteen  hours  in  making. 
The  smith  himself  is  a  tall,  athletic,  dark-haired  man  with  a 
grip  like  a  new  vise  and  a  face  that  lightens  up  and  becomes 
luminous  with  intelligence  as  he  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  his 
rare  work.  He  has  no  trade  secrets.  His  work  is  as  open  as  the 
day  is  when  the  clouds  are  vanished.  Any  other  smith  may  do 
the  same  work  if  he  can." 


OVERCONFIDENCE  IN   CONCRETE 

PRACTICALLY  EVERY  FAILURE  of  concrete  structures, 
asserts  a  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York),  has 
been  due  to  mistaken  confidence  on  somebody's  part  that 
the  material  is  able  to  stand  any  amount  of  bad  usage.  The 
proper  appreciation  of  this  fact,  he  says,  would  do  more  to 
raise  the  standard  of  concrete  construction  than  most  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  discussions  of  the  subject.  Doubtless 
popular  articles  have  done  their  share  to  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  feeling  that  anything  made  of  concrete  is  practically 
indestructible.  That  there  may  be  differences  in  the  strength 
of  concrete  due  to  ingredients,  and  to  the  manner  and  con- 
ditions of  their  mixing,  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  some, 
and  the  fact  that  the  best  con- 
crete may  succumb  to  an  undue 
strain  is  equally  incomprehen- 
sible to  many.  Says  this  au- 
thoritative paper: 

"It  is  a  stock  statement  in 
explanation  of  concrete  trouble 
or  an  excuse  for  lack  of  definite 
standards  that  concrete  design 
and  construction  are  in  a  state 
of  flux  and  that  standards  of 
to-day  may  well  be  obsolete  to- 
morrow. This  explanation  had 
a  certain  reasonableness  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  when 
reenf  orced  concrete  was  coming 
into  its  own,  but  fifteen  years 
of  practise  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward that  perfection  every  one 
is  seeking,  and  the  infant-in- 
dustry excuse  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  plenty  of  good 
standards  in  concrete  design 
and  in  concrete   construction, 

but  that  they  are  not  observed  by  many  of  those  engaged  in 
concrete-building. 

"This  neglect  has  a  threefold  cause:  ignorance,  undue  economy, 
and  overconfidence — and  the  first  two  could  not  exist  were 
it  not  for  the  last.  It  is  a  pretty  poor  concrete  man  who  does 
not  know  that  frozen  concrete  will  not  set — but  there  are  plenty 
who  will  take  a  chance  with  ten-day  concrete  at  40°  F.  if  they 
need  the  forms.  Why?  Primarily  because  they  want  to  save 
the  money  that  an  additional  set  of  forms  would  cost.  But 
if  there  were  not  confidence  that  the  concrete  will  stand  up,  the 
pocketbook  would  not  govern  judgment. 

"Practically  every  designer  of  concrete  buildings  will  admit 
that  850  pounds  per  square  inch  is  too  high  a  stress  in  the 
concrete  beams  over  the  room  where  his  own  family  sits  down 
to  dinner,  but  he  is  not  so  worried  about  that  stress  when  it  is 
in  some  one's  garage.  He  feels  confident  that  it  will  not  fall 
down,  in  spite  of  tests  which  show  it  to  have  a  low  safety  factor. 
Any  man  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion will  seriously  doubt  the  final  strength  of  supersaturated 
concrete  slushed  down  a  chute,  but  chuting  is  economical  and 
the  chances  are  the  concrete  will  stand  up.  These  testing  en- 
gineers and  office  men  are  'Miss  Nancys,'  anyhow,  who  don't 
know  anything  about  practical  work!" 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  technical  societies,  the  writer  believes, 
to  urge  upon  the  workers  in  the  industry  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  dangers  of  this  overconfidence.  Nothing  is  quite  so  evident, 
he  says,  as  the  fact  that  good  work  in  concrete  construction 
pays;  but  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows  more  than  the  so-called 
authorities  is  the  hardest  to  reach  because  he  is  clad  in  the 
nearly  impenetrable  armor  of  conceit.      He  concludes: 

"  10 very  concrete  failure  means  a  slight  betterment  in  methods, 
for  a  certain  number  of  hitherto  unconvinced  practical  or  com- 
mercial men  are  shown  by  that  most  potent  object-lesson,  a 
heap  of  ruins,  just  what  concrete  will  not  stand.  But  since  a 
concrete  failure  can  not  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of 
every  overbold  designer  or  constructor,  the  only  other  means 
of  raising  and  stabilizing  the  standards  of  concrete — or  rather 
of  insuring  the  adoption  of  those  quite  sufficient  standards 
already  available — is  the  admirable  work  done  by  the  societies, 
the  continuous  publicity  in  the  technical  press  and  the  steads 
effort  on  the  part  of  engineers  to  improve  the  building  laws 
of  our  cities  so  as  to  secure  in  those  centers  where  most  of  the 
poor  concrete  work  is  done  an  official  recognition  of  what  is 
good  concrete  design  and  construction." 


_.»L 

ROSE  WREATH  OF  SWEDISH  IRON  FROM  CRAN'S  ANVIL. 


WHY  EXAMINATIONS? 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  GAINED  by  the  traditional  school 
or  college  examination — the  final  "test"  held  at  the 
end  of  a  course,  after  which  the  case  is  regarded 
as  closed?  This  question  is  asked  by  Mrs.  Jane  Pollock  Ander- 
son, of  the  high  school  at  Kenilworth,  111.,  in  a  paper  read  before 

the  Central  Association  of  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics  Teach- 
ers, which  we  condense  from 
School  Science  and  Mathematics 
(March).  Her  answer  is  that 
such  examinations  are  useless 
if  the  instruction  is  of  the  kind, 
as  it  should  be,  where  "the 
pupil's  very  thoughts  are  being 
examined  every  hour."  Mrs. 
Anderson  would  like  to  see 
the  final  examination  "die 
out,  with  other  useless  antiq- 
uities." She  asks  her  fellow 
instructors : 

"What  is  the  object  or  pur- 
pose of  this  final  examination? 
"I.  Is  it  to  find  out  where 
we  as  teachers  have  been  lack- 
ing in  presenting  the  subject? 
Then  it  is  too  late  to  benefit 
the  pupils  who  take  the  test, 
and  it  is  unjust  that  they 
should  have  the  mark  that  belongs  to  the  teacher. 

"II.  Is  it  to  compel  the  pupils  to  get  a  thorough  review  of  the 
subject?  This  is  far  more  effectively  done  by  taking  a  definite 
section  of  the  review  each  day  for  the  last  week  or  two  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher  and  judging  the  pupil  by  his  power 
to  use  the  fundamentals  in  a  calm,  thoughtful  way. 

"III.  Is  it  to  give  the  pupil  practise  because  he  will  be  required 
to  take  entrance  examinations  for  college  and  tests  in  college 
later?  This  would  be  worth  far  more  to  the  pupil  if  given 
often  as  class  exercises  and  with  the  teacher's  corrections  and 
advice  as  to  improving  the  paper,  instead  of  being  given  as  a 
last  exercise. 

"IV.  Is  it  to  determine  for  ourselves  how  well  the  pupil  can 
control  himself  during  an  examination,  how  well  he  can  write 
what  he  knows,  when  prest  for  time?  This  may  be  a  very  good 
object,  but  it  demands  that  the  teacher  know  what  the  pupil 
knows  before  he  takes  the  test,  or  else  how  can  the  teacher  say 
that  certain  mistakes  are  made  because  he  is  taking  the  test? 

"V.  Is  it  our  object  to  give  questions  that  we  know  they 
know?  Do  we  work  them  up  to  pass  the  examination  we  have 
prepared? 

"VI.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  our  object  to  give  the  things  we 
think  the  pupils  may  not  know,  taking  the  last  chance  of  arousing 
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them  to  the  heed  of  getting  these  points  before  going  on  to  the 
next  course?  If  bo,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  brand  them  with  the 
mark  obtained  upon  a  sel  <>f  questions  on  which  the  teacher 

knew  they  were  weak,  and  it  is  rather  hopeless  to  depend  upon 
their  getting  help  from  the  teacher  <»n  these  weak  points  if  it  is  a 
final  examination. 

"VII.  Last,  hut  not  least,  is  the  objecl  of  the  examination  to 
determine  what  the  pupil  knows'.'  Is  tin-  teacher  depending 
upon  it  for  the  pupil's  standing?  In  my  mind  this  is  the  only 
itimate  reason  for  giving  an  examination;  hut  what  kind  of  a 
teacher  is  it  that  ran  associate  witli  her  pupils  forty-five  minutes 
a  day  for  four  or  eight  months  and  not  know  their  standing  and 
yet  can  judge  them  and  mark  them  upon  the  result  of  a  final 
examination'.'" 

The  writer  believes  that  the  traditional  examination  fails  hoth 
(tn  account  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  fair  test-questions  and 
of  determining  the  exact  value  to  put  upon  the  answer.  Not 
only,  she  Bays,  doc-  she  oppose  any  system  that  determines 
the  standard  of  a  pupil  by  answers  without  knowing  the  mind 


!■->•  of   "System,"  Chicago. 

WHERE   QUIET   HAS  SUCCEEDED   BEDLAM. 

Excessive  noise  in  the  general  offices  of  a  great  Chicago  packing-house  was  sruoth 
crcd  by  the  installation  of  a  false  ceiling  of  heavy  hair  felt  supported  on  wires. 


back   of   the  answer,    but  she  also   enumerates   the  following 
definite  evils  which,  she  asserts,  arise  from  the  examination: 

"Discouragement  and  fear  of  the  test  which  often  hinder 
the  best    work  of  the  course. 

"Working  toward  the  mark  of  the  examination  rather  than 
toward  mastery  of  the  subject  and  power  to  carry  on  higher 
things.  This  of  course  defeats  the  purpose  and  destroys  the  joy 
of  the  work. 

"Cramming  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  which  gives 
temporary  knowledge,  not  power;  makes  machines  of  them 
instead  of  thinkers;  and  sometimes  fatigues  the  mind  so  thai  even 
the  memory  and  machinery  of  the  cramming  fail  them  at  the 
examination  and  breakdown  follows. 

'The  use  of  translations  or  keys  in  preparing  the  work  and  in 
t  lie  test .  and  dishonesty  of  all  kinds  resorted  to  for  t  he  sake  of  the 
mark. 

"Heartache,  disgust,  or  indifference  toward  the  marks,  as 
fait  h  in  I  heir  honesty  wanes. 

"  Injustice  through  honors  decided  by  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent. 

"Injustice  in  that  many  teachers  are  required  to  spend  so 
much  time  getting  their  pupils  ready  to  pass  mechanical  exami- 
nation- that    less  time  is  left    for  the  logic  and  reasoning  of  real 

mathematics. 

Hardship  to  the  teacher  who  corrects  or  marks  low  a  pupil 
who  lias  had  high  marks  the  year  before. 

"Injustice  to  the  teacher  who  marks  lower  than  the  others 
in  the  same  course,  in  thai    pupils  will  leave  h<r  for  the  teachers 

who  mark  higher. 
"  Injustice  to  certain  elective  courses  as  a  whole  if  the  teachers 

mark    lower    than    the    teachers    of    other    elective    courses;    for 
pupils  will  seek  t  lie  COUTSS  for  t  lie  Bake  of  t  lie  mark  as  long  as  we 

encourage  it." 


TO   HUSH   OFFICE  NOISE 

THAT  THE  EXPENSE  of  the  modern  office  is  largely 
waste  caused  by  useless  noises  is  asserted  by  Daniel  V. 
Casey  in  an  article  in  System  New  York,  March).  Mr. 
Casey  explains  how  "racket  reduces  efficiency"  and  tells  us 
how  quiet  working  conditions  can  be  secured.  The  crusade 
against  ear-splitting  outside  noises  lias  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  result  that  there  is  some  improvement.  But 
Mr.  Casey  is  not  writing  of  unnecessary  steam-whistles  or  the 
curses,  both  loud  and  deep,  of  enraged  draymen.  The  noise 
to  which  he  objects  is  inside,  incident  to  the  business,  but  not 
inseparable  from  it,  as  some  wrongly  suppose.  These  inside 
noises  have  been  increasing  of  late.  'The  whole  development 
of  building  construction  and  building  materials  during  the  past 
twenty-five  j'ears,"  says  Dean  Wallace  <  Sabine,  head  of  the 
Graduate  Schools  of  Applied  Science  at  Harvard  University 
and  the  foremost  American  authority  on  architec- 
tural acoustics,  "lias  been  in  the  direction  of  poor 
acoustics  and  more  and  more  noisy  offices.  Recent 
efforts  at  fireproof  construction  have  resulted  in 
the  use  of  harder  and  harder  wall  surfaces,  with 
consequent  increase  in  reverberation.  The  plaster, 
too,  is  usually  applied  directly  to  the  tile  or  brick 
walls  and  is  much  heavier  and  denser  than  the  old 
hair-lime-mortar  plaster.  As  a  result  we  have 
exceedingly  noisy  rooms."  We  read  in  Mr.  Casey's 
article: 

"Advances  in  office  equipment  and  organization 
have  multiplied  the  noises  reflected  from  these 
sounding-board  walls  and  ceilings.  Telephones 
must  be  talked  into;  letters  and  orders  must  be 
typewritten;  workers  must  move  about  and  consult 
one  another;  a  dozen  kinds  of  time-saving  machines 
must  click  and  whir  and  drone  at  their  labors. 
Fencing  off  the  worst  of  these  noise-makers  offers 
a  partial  remedy — as  when  stenographers  are 
brought  together  in  a  central  transcribing  bureau. 
But  there  are  innumerable  establishments,  large 
and  small,  where  the  activities  of  several  depart- 
ments must  be  carried  on  in  a  single  large  room, 
or  where  the  separation  of  executives  and  their 
stenographers  and  clerks  is  not  practicable.  Despite 
its  faults,  the  open  office  makes  for  general  efficiency. 
"To  keep  its  advantages,  yet  cut  down  its  drawback  of  noise, 
is  the  problem  which  business  men  and  scientists  have  been  try- 
ing to  solve  for  several  years.  As  long  ago  as  1895,  Dean  Sabine 
began  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  sound-absorbing 
qualities  of  various  types  of  walls,  floors,  furniture,  and  their 
coverings.  The  important  result  was  the  discovery  that  hair- 
felt,  when  applied  to  the  walls  and  ceilings,  would  practically 
destroy  echoes  or  reverberations  of  all  ordinary  sounds  and  thus 
reduce  the  total  volume.  Other  fabrics,  it  was  found,  would 
absorb  sound  in  lesser  degrees.  AVood  partitions  were  much 
more  effective  than  brick,  plaster,  or  glass  partitions.  But  the 
hair-felt  proved  to  have  by  far  the  greatesl  absorbing  power. 
By  using  felt  of  varying  thicknesses  and  areas,  it  was  possible 
to  absorb  just  as  much  or  as  little  sound  as  the  situation  required. 
"Several  large  industries  and  banks  have  already  profited  by 
the  results  of  Dean  Sabine's  repeated  experiments.  In  one 
typical  instance,  the  general  offices  of  a  Chicago  packer  em- 
ploying four  hundred  were  turned  from  bedlam  into  work- 
rooms so  quiet  —considering  their  <\/.v  and  the  activity  of  their 
inmates — that  the  absence  of  noise  is  remarkable." 

This  treatment  of  walls  and  ceilings  with  hair-felt  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  Mr.  Casej  assures  us.  Besides  the 
Chicago  offices  just  described,  there  are  at  least  seven  other 
similar    installations    throughout    the   country      to    sa\     nothing 

of   theaters,    churches,    and    court-rooms    where   conditions    wu, 
bad  until  absorbing  material  was  introduced.      In  correcting  the 

acoustics  of  a  theater, as  in  eliminating  noises  in  an  office,  it  is 
the  echoes  or  reverberations  which  make  the  trouble  and  which 
must  be  destroyed.     To  quote  again: 

"Other   materials  besides  hair-felt   have  been  applied   to  walls 
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i-,v  courtesy  of  "The  Engineering  Record,"  New  York. 

OUTLET  OF  PIPE-LINK,   SHOWING   STONES   PUMPED  HORIZONTALLY   SEVERAL   THOUSAND    FEET. 


and  ceilings  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In  Boston  the 
clatter  in  the  general  office  of  a  big  wholesale  house  'got  on  the 
nerves'  of  many  of  the  workers,  who  complained  of  headaches 
and  insomnia.  The  general  manager,  who  attributed  his  own 
sleeplessness  to  a  growing  habit  of  thinking  out  business  tangles 
at  home,  consulted  a  neurologist.  The  latter,  after  study  of 
the  situation,  put  the  blame  on  the  office  noise,  explaining  that 
the  drain  on  his  nervous  energy  in  shutting  out  distracting 
sounds  during  the  day  continued  at  night.  The  time  between 
leaving  the  office  and  going  to  bed  was  too  short  to  allow  read- 
justment to  the  normal. 

"To  get  rid  of  the  noise,  the  Boston  man  covered  his  walls 
and  ceilings  with  heavy  burlap.  This  was  not  pasted  flat  to  the 
wall  in  the  usual  way,  but  was  loosely  stretched  and  tacked  at 
the  top  and  bottom  edges.  It  was  not  decorative  and  it  had 
to  be  removed  at  frequent  intervals  for  cleaning.  But  it  did 
reduce  the  clamor  in  the  office  to  a  point  where  it  was  no  longer 
irritating.  It  was  not  so  effective  as  a  hair-felt  lining  would  have 
been.  As  a  ready  remedy  for  an  annoying  condition,  however, 
it  was  fairly  successful. 

"A  New  York  publishing  house  has  successfully  approached 
the  question  of  office  quiet  from  the  angle  of  noise  prevention. 
With  an  editorial  and  clerical  force  of  more  than  two  hundred 
persons  occupying  a  single  room,  it  was  recognized  that  freedom 
from  confusion  and  turmoil  could  be  achieved  only  by  the  most 
careful  planning  to  eliminate  unnecessary  movement  and  noisy 
operations.  The  premium  paid  for  quiet  could  be  higher  than 
in  the  average  commercial  or  industrial  office  for  the  reason 
that  fifty-four  of  the  occupants  were  either  editors  or  writers, 
whose  output,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  would  reflect  the 
ease  or  difficulty  with  which  they  could  concentrate  on  their 
tasks. 

"In  both  arrangement  and  equipment,  therefore,  the  reduc- 
tion of  movement  and  noise  was  never  lost  sight  of.  Private 
offices  were  done  away  with:  where  some  degree  of  privacy  was 
desirable,  filing-cases  were  used  to  hedge  in  from  interruptions 
the  man  or  department  thus  favored.  Workers  were  grouped 
according  to  functions  or  their  need  to  confer  with  one  another. 
Dictation  machines  were  adopted  for  correspondence  and  the 
typists  segregated  in  a  department  of  their  own,  remote  from  the 
editorial  sections 

"Equipment  was  chosen  with  the  same  rigorous  regard  for 
quiet.  The  phonographs  put  a  damper  on  dramatic  effects  in 
dictating  letters  and  minimized  movement;  the  machines  on 
which  those  letters  were  typed  were  selected  for  their  relatively 
noiseless  operation.  An  overhead  carrier,  serving  the  editorial 
desks,  puts  every  man  at  them  in  swift  and  silent  communica- 
tion with  the  composing-room  on  the  floor  below.  Despite  the 
care  taken  to  eliminate  every  possible  movement,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  rubber  tiling  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"To  these  two  typical  and  successful  efforts  to  render  office 
noises  harmless,  many  others  might  be  added.  There  are 
a  few  remarkable  office  buildings  constructed,  like  that  of  a  great 
mail-order  concern  at  Buffalo,  to  shut  out  all  outside  noises  and 
to  minimize  those  originating  within.  There  are  costly  sound- 
proof rooms  in  the  busiest  and  most  noisy  sections  of  our  larger 
cities,  where  important  executives  or  plan-makers  work  without 
the  least  danger  of  interruption  from  the  babel  about  them. 


But  the  experiments  and  the  results  of  the  Chicago  packer  and 
the  New  York  publisher,  working  to  the  same  end  from  exactly 
opposite  viewpoints,  are  closer  to  the  experience  of  the  average 
business  man,  whose  office  is  usually  chosen  for  other  reasons  than 
its  freedom  from  noise.  The  purposes  of  this  article  are  simply 
to  direct  the  attention  of  business  men  to  excessive  noise  as  an 
unconsidered,  but  important,  factor  in  office  efficiency  and  costs; 
and  to  suggest  broadly  the  two  ways  in  which  noise  can  1><> 
reduced  and  rendered  harmless." 


PUMPING   STONES 

THE  BRILLIANT  IDEA  of  sending  apples,  oranges,  and 
cans  of  milk  through  pipe-lines  is  brought  to  mind  by  a 
more  successful  plan  by  which  very  coarse  gravel,  in- 
cluding small  boulders  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  has  been  trans- 
ported several  thousand  feet  through  a  pipe-line,  by  means  of 
ordinary  pumps,  in  connection  with  hydraulic  grading  for  a 
railway  embankment  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  The  gravel  was  taken 
from  the  ditch  that  is  being  dug  for  the  barge-canal  and  was 
pumped  by  suction-dredges  into  a  railway  fill  that  is  being  made 
for  the  New  York  Central  Road.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Engineer- 
ing Record  (New  York,  March  7): 

"For  several  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
dredging  two  steam-driven  Lidgerwood  drag-line  excavators  of 
1M  yards  capacity  were  at  work  throwing  up  dikes  on  either 
side  of  the  projected  embankment,  constructing  them  from  the 
original  soil  under  the  center  of  the  embankment,  which  excava- 
tion was  subsequently  filled  by  material  pumped  by  the  dredge. 
On  account  of  the  general  height  of  the  embankment — about 
20  feet — it  was  impossible,  even  had  it  been  desirable,  to  remove 
sufficient  material  from  this  central  excavation  to  make  the  dikes 
to  the  full  height  of  the  embankment,  so  that  only  about  half  the 
total  height  was  placed,  new  dikes  being  raised  by  drag-line 
machines  working  upon  the  embankment  already  pumped  in. 
During  the  conduct  of  this  work  two  or  three  drag-line  ex- 
cavators have  been  kept  busy  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
per  day  in  caring  for  the  material  pumped  by  this  dredge  by 
providing  impounding  areas  for  this  material  and  in  dressing  the 
slopes. 

"The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  nature  of  the 
material,  some  of  the  stones  being  as  large  as  a  man's  head. 
Gravel  of  this  nature  has  been  successfully  pumped  4,000  feet 
horizontally,  in  addition  to  a  40-foot  vertical  lift.  The  material 
is  excellent,  both  for  embankment  and  concrete,  but  very  hard 
on  the  machinery  and  pipe-lines.  The  ordinary  steel  castings 
first  used  were  subsequently  replaced  with  manganese  steel, 
with  marked  improvement  in  the  life  and  wear  of  the  casing  and 
piping.  The  dikes  also  had  to  be  lined  with  baffle-boards  to 
prevent  them  from  scouring  out.  Short  settling-basins  sufficed 
for  the  deposit  of  the  gravel,  and  the  water  was  returned  to  the 
canal  excavation  as  quickly  as  possible  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply 
to  float  the  dredge." 


Letters    and   Art 


SOUTHERN    MUSICAL    LEADERSHIP 


A  CITY  so  remote  from  the  blazing  musical  centers  as 
New  Orleans  is  apt  to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  musical  world.  Yet  its  musical  life  ante- 
dates in  origin  almost  all  of  the  great  Northern  capitals;  its 
activities  have  been  practically  continuous  since  1791,  and  now 
it  is  the  center  of  a  constructive  policy  that  will  organize  the 
musical  activities  of  the  whole  Southern  territory.  It  is  proposed 
to  present  "a  circuit  of  attractions  traveling  from  city  to  city, 
and  thus  insuring  the  South  excellent  opportunities  for  hearing 
notable  artists,  and  of  securing  them  at  figures  within  reason." 
New  Orleans,  indeed,  claims  the  priority  in  the  production  of 
many  notable  operas; 
some  of  these  in  subse- 
quent appearances  in 
the  North  have  been 
blazoned  as  the  premier 
performances.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  widely 
stated  that  the  perform- 
ance of  Massenet 's ' '  Don 
Quichotte"  at  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  Company 
during  the  current  sea- 
son was  the  first  time 
this  work  had  been 
heard  on  this  side  the 
ocean.  New  Orleans, 
however,  had  listened  to 
it  on  January  27,  1912. 
In  February  of  this  year 
it  also  heard  Bizet's 
"  L'Arlesienne,"  a  work 
to  appear  else- 
where in  America  on 
the     lyric     stage.       In 

the  article  by  David  Barrow  Fischer  in  Musical  America 
(New  York)  there  is  a  rather  long  list  of  "first  performances" 
put  to  the  credit  of  the  French  Opera  Company  of  New  Orleans, 
beginning  with  Donizetti's  "II  Furioso"  (1842)  and  continu- 
ing with  "L'Elisir  d'Amore"  (1842),  "Les  Petits  Mousque- 
taires"  (1886),  Gounod's  "Le  Tribut  de  Zamora"  (1888), 
Lalo's  "Le  Roi  d'Ys "  (1890),  "Sigurd"  (1891),  Massenet's 
"Herodiiade"  (1892),  Saint-Saen's  "Samson  and  Delila"  (1893), 
Gounod's  "La  Reine  de  Saba"  (1899),  Reyer's  "Salambo" 
(1900),  Massenet's  "Cendrillon"  (1902),  Giordano's  "Siberia" 
(1906),  Cilea's  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  (1907),  and  Leroux's 
"Le  Chemineau"  (1911).  In  the  forgotten  chapters  of  American 
music  Mr.  Fischer  recalls  some  pages  worth  remembering: 

"As  far  back  as  1791  in  the  Theater  St.  Pierre,  a  regular  com- 
pany of  French  comedians  and  singers  produced  drama,  opera, 
and  ballet,  winter  and  summer  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months'  respite,  for  a  number  of  years.  Then  in  1808,  a  new 
and  more  pretentious  edifice  (the  Theater  St.  Philippe)  opened 
-rul  these  two  theaters  had  \ery  prosperous  seasons. 
It  was  in  this  theater,  on  March  12,  1811,  that  Cherubini's 
'Les  l)<  iix  Jonrnees'  was  produced,  this  being  the  first  three-act 

open  given  in  this  city. 

"In  1811  John  Davis  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  Santo 
Domingo,  and  soon  thereafter  projected  a  new  opera-house, 
which  was  so  far  finished  in  1813  that  operatic  performances  in 
the  French  tongue  were  given  in  it,  tl.<  manager  having  secured 
a  company   in   Europe.     This  new  opera-house  became  very 


By  courtesy  of  "Musical  America."  Hew  York. 

WHERE  MANY  OPERAS  HAVE  THEIR  FIRST  AMERICAN  HEARING. 

New  Orleans  is  the  center  of  the  South's  musical  activities.  This  New  Orleans 
Opera  House  and  its  predecessors  have  to  their  credit  the  first  American  produc- 
tions of  more  than  a  dozen  notable  French  and  Italian  operas. 


popular  and  the  old  houses  gradually  tell  into  disuse.  Within 
four  years  this  opera-house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  man- 
ager, not  discouraged  by  the  accident,  set  about  the  task  of 
erecting  a  new  and  finer  theater  on  the  same  spot,  which  when 
finished  was  named  the  Theatre  d'Orleans,  and  at  that  time  was 
considered  the  finest  in  this  countrv.  the  edifice  alone  costing 
$180,000. 

"A  very  brief  record  of  the  Theatre  d'Orleans  would  fill  a 
volume.  The  Paris  Opera  House  was  the  recruiting-ground 
for  New  Orleans,  and  each  year  the  manager  would  visit  Paris 
to  replenish  his  company,  as  well  as  to  induce  a  few  stars  of 
European  renown  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Davis  prided 
himself  on  giving  grand  opera  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  opera-houses 

of  Europe,  and  under 
his  management  the 
masterpieces  of  Ros- 
sini, Meyerbeer.  Auber, 
Donizetti.Mozart.Spon- 
tini,  and  Mehul  were 
rendered  in  a  faultless 
manner.  In  1845  this 
theater  was  remodeled 
and  greatly  beautified, 
and  had  a  eating  ca- 
pacity then  of  1,350 
persons.  Here  it  was 
that  the  renowned  New 
Orleans  pianist.  Louis 
Moreau  Gottschalk. 
gave  his  concerts,  and 
at  $5  a  seat  the  house 
was  always  crowded." 

Aside  from  its  op- 
eratic activities,  New 
Orleans  also  has  a 
vigorous  musical  life 
centering  about  its 
Philharmonic  Society, 
organized  in  1906: 


"From  its  inception 
the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety has  not  been  concerned  with  the  fostering  of  local  artists, 
but  has  had  as  its  aim  the  bringing  of  high-class  attractions 
into  the  city,  hoping  through  the  opportunities  thus  given  to 
stimulate  and  broaden  local  artistic  tendencies.  Other  organi- 
zations, however,  have  filled  this  gap,  such  as  the  Saturday 
Music  Circle,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  educational 
musicales  that  Mrs.  Otto  Joachim  had  been  giving  annually  at 
her  residence  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  realizing  that  good 
music  should  be  developed  as  much  as  possible,  formed  this 
Saturday  Music  Circle,  which  is  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  its 
existence,  and  with  such  a  large  membership  that  it  is  forced 
to  give  its  monthly  meetings  in  a  large  hall. 

"The  Morning  Music  Club,  Victor  Despommier  conducting; 
Mr.  Robert  Lawrence's  Southern  Choral  Club,  which,  after 
several  seasons  giving  choral  works  by  American  composers,  has 
been  converted  into  an  organization  for  the  gh  ing  of  light  opera; 
the  Polyhymnia  Circle,  founded  by  Mrs.  Teresa  Cannon  Buck- 
ley, has  its  aim  in  the  bringing  forward  of  local  talent  and 
encouraging  young  singers  and  musicians  by  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  professionals;  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  reorganized 
in  1912  as  the  Neweomh  String  Quartet,  Kent'  Salmon  con- 
ducting, the  aim  of  its  founders  being  to  establish  in  the  South 
a  permanent  quartet  for  the  performance  of  chamber  music; 
tin  New  Orleans  Symphony  Orchestra,  Severin  Frank,  director, 
has  also  been  doing  noble  work  in  this  line,  its  concerts  devoted 
to  works  of  Beethoven,  Mo/art,  Haydn.  Schubert.  Schumann, 
Wagner.  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky.  and  Mendelssohn  making  the 
public  of  this  city  acquainted  with  masterworks  which  were 
never  heard  before,  and  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  New- 
comb  School  of  Music  under  the  able  direction  of  Leon  Ryder 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Musical  America,"  New  York. 
THEATRE  ST.  PIERRE,    1791-1810. 


THEATRE  ST.   PHILIPPE,    1807-1832. 


THEATRE  D'ORLEANS,    1809-186G. 


EARLY  HOMES  OF  OPERA  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Maxwell,  may  be  mentioned  among  others  as  doing  serious 
work  along  these  lines.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  school  of 
music  there  is  a  series  of  eight  concerts  given  each  season,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  music-lovers  to  hear  local  artists 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  Newcomb  School 
of  Music  has  just  lately  opened  all  of  its  courses  to  men,  and  a 
preparatory  department  provides  for  elementary  musical 
instruction  for  children.  This  move  has  been  made  because  the 
college  was  desirous  of  providing  what  New  Orleans  needed  so 
badly — a  fully  equipped  conservatory." 


YIDDISH   AS  A  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

A  STRIKING  PAGE  in  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  people 
/-\  will  tell  the  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Yiddish 
•*■  ■*-  literature.  The  language  itself,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Israel 
Cohen  in  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  has  some  curious 
points  of  likeness  to  the  English  and  is  by  no  means  the  de- 
graded dialect  that  some  popular  views  hold  it  to  be.  The 
term,  first  of  all,  an  "English  translation  of  the  German  word 
Juedisch  (itself  elliptically  used  for  Juedisch-Deutsche  or  Judeo- 
German),  is  the  name  of  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Jews  in  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  they  carried  with 
them  on  their  forced  emigration  in  the  sixteenth  century  into 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Bohemia,  and  which  now  forms  the 
principal  medium  of  intercourse  of  more  than  six  million  people." 
Its  origin  is  rather  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  English  tongue, 
according  to  Mr.  Cohen,  who  writes: 

"Its  basis  is  the  High  German  of  the  middle  Rhine  district, 
which  was  spoken  by  Jew  and  Christian  alike;  but  it  was  written 
by  the  Jew  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  when  it  was  translated 
to  Slavonic  soil  it  absorbed  many  Russian  and  Polish  words 
and  inflections  from  its  new  environment,  and  appropriated  many 
expressions  and  idioms  from  the  Hebrew  vocabulary,  particularly 
those  'relating  to  religious  matters,  while  it  underwent  slight 
variations  of  pronunciation  and  orthography  in  different  regions, 
and  has  even  annexed  a  great  number  of  English  words  and 
phrases  in  its  latter-day  development  in  England  and  America. 

' '  The  rise  and  growth  of  Yiddish  are  as  natural  as  that  of  any 
other  language,  but  because  it  differs  from  modern  classical 
German  it  is  often  branded  as  a  bastard  lingo,  and  is  even 
spoken  of  by  its  own  writers  as  'jargon.'  But  its  analogy  with 
English,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  should  suffice  to  redeem 
it  from  the  obloquy  that  is  unjustly  cast  upon  it.  For  English 
is  simply  the  development  of  the  Low  German  dialect  that  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  brought  with  them  to  the  island  of  Britain 
in  the  fifth  century,  while  Yiddish  is  the  High  German  dialect 
that  the  Jews  carried  with  them  into  Poland  and  Bohemia 
ten  centuries  later.  The  former  was  the  speech  of  conquerors, 
the  latter  that  of  fugitives;  hence  the  difference  in  their  later 
evolution. 

"But  the  growth  of  Yiddish  is  not  unique  in  tile  vicissitudes 
of  Israel.  The  Jews  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492  and 
settled  in  Turkey  took  their  Castilian  mother  tongue  with  them 


and  fashioned  therefrom  a  Judeo-Spanish  language;  while  their 
brethren  in  North  Africa  spoke  and  wrote  a  Judeo-Arabic  tongue, 
and  those  in  Persia  a  Judeo-Persian,  all,  like  their  Judeo-German 
counterpart,  being  written  in  Hebrew  characters.  But  the  sur- 
passing importance  of  Yiddish  consists  in  its  being  spoken  by 
half  of  Jewry,  and  in  its  forming  the  medium  of  a  rich  literature 
palpitating  with  living  interest." 

The  literature  which  is  written  in  this  language  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  masses,  "produced,  it  is  true,  by  men  of  education  with 
a  touch  of  genius,  but  intended  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  whose  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  confined  to  the  prayer- 
book  and  the  Bible."  This  literature  presents  a  radical  contrast 
to  the  literature  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods,  for  it  is 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  rabbinical  tradition  and 
reechoes  the  voice  of  the  critic  and  the  rationalist.     Moreover: 

"It  comprises  a  succession  of  romances,  poems,  and  satires, 
which  faithfully  reflect  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life  in  the 
Russian  Pale;  it  includes  a  number  of  critical  and  philosophical 
studies  dealing  with  the  manifold  problems  of  present-day 
Jewry;  and  it  has  a  widely  ramified  periodical  press,  which  is 
increasing  in  vigor  and  volume  from  yearto  year 

"The  most  popular  writers  who  now  dominate  the  Yiddish 
world,  and  specimens  of  whose  works  are  accessible  in  a  modern 
language,  are  Solomon  Rabinowitsch,  better  known  as  Shalom 
Aleichem  ('Peace  unto  you'),  who  is  at  once  poet,  playwright, 
novelist,  and  critic,  and  whose  volatile  wit  and  vivid  characteri- 
zation are  best  displayed  in  '  Stempenyu,'  the  romance  of  a  humble 
violinist;  Leon  Perez,  a  prolific  writer  of  stories,  sketches,  and 
poems,  whose  ballad,  'The  Sewing  of  the  Wedding-Gown,'  sur- 
passes Hood's  'Song  of  the  Shirt,'  in  pathos  and  technique; 
Morris  Rosenfeld,  transplanted  to  the  New  York  Ghetto,  where 
the  grind  of  the  sweat-shop  has  drawn  from  him  some  of  the 
most  passionate  lyrics  in  the  Yiddish  tongue;  and  Schalom  Asch, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  newer  generation  of  writers,  and  has 
written  several  realistic  novels  depicting  the  most  recent  phase 
of  Jewish  life  in  Russia. 

"But  an  enumeration  of  all  these  writers  and  a  characteriza- 
tion of  their  works  can  afford  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
many-sided  interest  of  this  literature,  or  of  the  feverish  activity 
by  which  it  is  marked  and  is  likely  to  be  marked  for  many  decades 
to  come.  For  the  denizens  of  the  Russian  Pale  have  been 
brought  into  intellectual  communion  with  the  western  world. 
All  the  great  writers  of  European  literature,  from  Shakespeare 
and  Boccaccio  down  to  Victor  Hugo  and  Tolstoy,  besides  most 
of  the  popular  modern  authors,  have  been  rendered  into  Yiddish; 
and  hundreds  of  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  and  literary 
annuals  are  issuing  from  the  presses  of  Russia,  America,  and  other 
lands  in  which  Russian  and  Galician  Jews  have  settled  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  children  of  the  east  European 
immigrants  settled  in  western  countries,  particularly  in  England 
and  America,  should  soon  be  estranged  from  the  literary  fare  of 
their  fathers;  but  the  constancy  and  the  immensity  of  the 
emigration  from  the  East  to  the  West,  as  well  as  the  improb- 
ability of  the  abolition  of  the  Russian  Pale,  or  of  any  radical 
change  in  the  life  of  its  inhabitants  within  any  measurable 
period,  are*likely  to  prolong  the  life  of  Yiddish  and  its  literature 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World  for  at  least  another  fifty 
years." 
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A  HISTORIAN   IN   CARTOON 

THE  BACK  NUMBERS  of  Fundi  derive  their  principal 
value  from  the  pictorial  lis,rht  Tenniel  threw  on  eon- 
temporary  European  and  American  history.  This  is 
almost  in  a  Bentence  the  biography  of  the  artist,  sir  John  Tenniel, 
who  is  called  by  the  London  Outlook  " ( 'artoonist-in-Chief  to  the 
British  Nation."  lie  worked  Cor  fifty  years  on  their  famous 
journal  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  then  spent  thirteen  years  of 
leisurely  old  age,  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  February 

In  these  days  of  universal 
peace  agitation  some  of  his 
cartoons  that  have  now  come 
out  of  their  obscurity  in  the 
old  numbers  of  Punch  express 
the  folly  and  the  horror  of  war 
so  vividly  that  they  might  sen  e 
as  documents  iu  the  present 
campaign.  Tenniel  worked 
through  the  periods  of  several 
notable  wars — the  Crimean  as 
well  as  the  American  Civil 
War — and  we  reproduce  two  of 
his  cartoons  on  the  latter  that 
give  a  vivid  British  opinion  of 
it.  Outside  of  politics,  how- 
ever, he  erected  a  memorial  to 
himself  in  all  English-speaking 
homes  that  may  perchance 
prove  most  enduring  of  all — 
his  pictures  of  Alice.  The  Out- 
look here  declares:  "His  Alice 
was  the  only  Alice  we  really 
care  about,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  who  seek  to 
bring  her  up  to  date  have  the 
loyalty  of  fathers  and  mothers 
to  reckon  with."  It  is  in  this 
latter  aspect  that  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  after  viewing 
him  briefly  in  his  Punch  ca- 
pacity, comes  to  see  his  final 
value: 


'CARTOONIST-IN-CHIEF  TO  THE   HK1TISH   NATION." 


"A  popular  cartoonist  and 
a  popular  athlete  never  miss 
lasting  honor  in  England.  Sir 
.John  Tenniel  had  his  full  share 
of  it,  and,  added  to  that,  there 
was  in  his  case  strong  personal 
liking.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
him  his  knighthood,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  at  the  time  of 
Tenniel's  retirement,  said  that  he  was  a  great  artist  and  a  great 
gentleman.  It  was  straining  on  the  word  'great  '  to  apply  it  to 
Tenniel;  for  what  is  left  to  us  after  that  for  an  artist  like  Row- 
landson?  And  compared  with  the  other  illustrators  on  (lood 
Word*  and  Once  a  Week-  Millais,  Orchardson,  Pettie,  Whist- 
ler, and  Fred  Walker  bis  work  hardly  counted  either  in  drafts- 
manship or  conception.  But  he  maintained  the  large  tradi- 
tion of  academic  cartoon  in  Punch  for  longer  than  half  a 
century  at  a  time  when  BUch  a  scholarly  stiffening  was  very 
valuable.  He  moved  with  dignity  in  the  queer  semiclassio 
traditions  of  English  caricature  that  had  grown  up  in  Punch, 
and  the  modest y  of  his  style  never  interfered  with  the  idea 
he   had   to   expresf        When    the  idea    was  a    first-rate   one,  as  in 

'Moses  in  Egypt'  (Disraeli  with  his  finger  to  his  nose  at  the 
Sphinx  after  the  Suez  ('anal  deal)  or  'Dropping  the  Pilot,' 
<  the  resull  was  tremendously  effective,  like  a  startling  thing  said 
in  a  quiet  voice.  I  lis  originality  was  best  disclosed,  not  in  Punch, 
but  in  his  incomparable  Alice  in  Wonderland'  drawings.  Here 
again  his  quiel  manner  accepting  the  whole  nonsense  in  a  literal 
well-bred  way  and  never  striving  to  be  funny  on  his  own  account 
ha  the  result  t  hat  every  flicker  of  <  larroll's  fun  comes  through 
the  illustration.     When  the  copyright  of  the  book  ran  out  and 


sir  John  Tenniel's  bid  for  immortality  will  be  found  in  his  cartoons, 
which  appeared  in  Punch  during  a  period  of  50  years,  and  in  bis 
illustrations  for  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Ruskin  said  of  him:  "He 
has  much  of  the  largeness  and  symbolic  mystery  of  imagination 
which  belong  to  the  great  leaders  of  classic  art." 


id  publisher  set  a  clever  artist  at  it  we  saw  at  once 
the  difference  and  knew  that  there  can  never  be  a  second  illus- 
trator of  'Alice  in  Wonderland." 

The  London  EtH  ning  Standard  gives  him  a  larger  significance 
in  feeling  safety  in  saying  that  "never  has  the  political  cartoon 
had  the  same  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
as  it  did  under  Sir  John  Tenniel": 

•'There  have  been  clever  parti/.an  cartoons,  which  have 
excited  joy  in  one  particular  party:  there  have  been  scrawls, 
not  worthy  the  name  of  cartoon  and  appealing  not  to  the  mind. 

no1  to  1  he  nu  ns  sana,  but  to 
the  dementia  lurking  in  the 
back  of  e\  cry  one's  brain,  which 
have  goaded  mobs  to  fury.  <  >f 
such  was  that  priceless  lie.  the 
Chinese  slavery  picture,  which 
gave  the  Liberals  a  bloated 
majority  in  1906. 

"Tenniel's  cartoons  were  as 
far  above  these  productions  as 
Millet  was  above  a  cubist. 
Unionists  are  not  biased  in  his 
favor,  as  he  was  a  Liberal. 
But  the  man  was  thoroughly 
refined  and  honest,  high  iu  his 
ideals,  large  and  generous  in 
his  outlook  on  affairs.  As 
Ruskin  said,  he  had  a  'scorn 
of  whatever  seemed  to  him 
dishonest  or  contemptible.' 
He  would  never  have  soiled 
his  hands  with  the  Chinese 
slavery  business.  And  at  times. 
as  in  'Dropping  the  Pilot,'  lit 
rose  to  almost  epic  heights. 

"He  appealed  also  to  the 
English  mind  by  his  literary 
and  historic  touch.  His  car- 
toons constitute  very  nearly  a 
liberal  education  in  themsel 
Here,  for  instance,  is  Diogenes 
Morley  in  search  of  a  genuine 
Liberal.  Ulster  in  the  garb  of 
Widow  Wadman  appeals  to 
John  Bull  as  Uncle  Toby  to 
know  whether  there  is  any 
'green'  in  her  eye.  Glad- 
stone's majority  declares  that 
it  will  'never  desert  Mr. 
Mica w her.'  The  same  states- 
man is  seen  as  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning  of  the  Lords,  or  as 
Father  William  balancing  the 
Home  Rule  eel  on  the  end  of 
his  nose. 

"To  all  lovers  of  animals 
he  appealed  by  his  admirable 
drawings  of  the  Russian  bear, 
the  Parish  Council's  cockatoo,  and  the  German  eagle,  while 
lovers  of  ancient  monuments  will  treasure  his  beautiful  and 
faithful  representation  of  the  Sphinx,  to  which  the  microscopic 
Khedive  appeals  for  light  on  the  future. 

"His  humor,  too,  was  irresistible,  a  humor  which  could  mingle 
farce  and  beauty  together  in  wonderful  wise  in  the  cartoon 
showing  Disraeli  and  the  Sphinx  exchanging  winks  over  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  or  could  be  bitterly  sarcastic, 
as  in  the  famous  cartoon,  'Only  His  Play,'  when  by  'an  un- 
lucky incident'  the  Russian  bear  severely  maided  the  Afghan 
wolf  at  Pendjeh. 

"Above  all,  perhaps,  his  real  art,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, affected  all  beholders,  an  art  of  which  Ruskin  could 
say:  'He  has  much  of  the  largeness  and  symbolic  myslen  of 
imagination  which  belong  to  the  great  leaders  of  classic  art: 
in  the  shadowy  masses  and  sweeping  lines  of  his  great  composi- 
tions there  .ire  tendencies  which  might  have  won  his  adoption 
into  the  school  of  Tintoretto.'" 

Sir  John's  retirement  from  the  staff  of  Punch  in  1901  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  his  eyesight.  He  was  within  three  days  of  his 
ninety-fourth  birthday  when  he  died. 
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THE   THACKERAY    HUMBUG 

THACKERAY   deplored   the  fact,   that    since   the 
author  of  "Tom  Jones"  died  no  English  writer 
had  been  at  liberty  to  depict  with  his  full  power 
a  man  with  all   a  man's  weaknesses  and   subject    fco  all  a 

man's  temptations.  These  are  the  words  of  the  editor 
of  The  Bookman  (New  York),  one  of  whose  specialties  is 
Thaekerayana,  and  he  follows  up  the  statement  with  the 
comment  that  "the  Thackeray  humbug  has  seen  to  it 
that  Thackeray,  the  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
selfishness,  and  irritabilities,  has  been  kept  very  much 
in  the  background,  while  a  lay  figure  is  being  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  posterity."  Mr.  Maurice  believes 
that  "there  has  been  any  amount  of  sentimental  twaddle 
about  the  'good  gray  head  of  Pall  Mall."      For  example, 

"There  has  been  much  sloppy  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  Thackeray  was  a  cynic. 
The  cue  for  that  came  from 
certain  verses  by  Monckton 
Milnes.  A  memorable  line  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  'The  New- 
comes'  to  the  effect  that  at  a 
certain  time  'Mr.  Washington 
was  leading  the  American  rebels 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,'  has  been  made  the  basis 
of"  much  disingenuous  argument. 
Thackeray  himself,  with  an  eye 
to  an  American  lecture-tour,  tried 
speciously  to  explain  it  away.  He 
ascribes  it  to  a  young  apprentice 
corning  to  London  between  «the 
years  1770  and  1780.  'I  fancy,' 
he  says,  '  the  old  society,  with  its 
hoops  and  powder — Barre  or  Fox 
thundering  at  Lord  North  asleep 
on  the  Treasury  bench — the  news- 
readers at  the  coffee-room  talking 
over  the  paper,  and  owning  that 
this  Mr.  Washington,  who  was 
leading  the  rebels,  was  a  very 
courageous  soldier,  and  worthy 
of  a  better  cause  than  fighting 
against  King  George.'  Stuff  and 
nonsense!  He  said  it,  he  meant 
it,  and  as  an  Englishman  it  was 
to  his  credit  that  he  meant  it.  .  . 
We  all  of  us  like  and  esteem 
Thackeray  a  little  the  less  because 
of  the  evasion." 


THE  AMERICAN  JUGGERNAUT  (SEPTEMBER  3,    1864). 


A   good   deal   of  the  "back-     the  sensation  struggle  in  America  (june  7,  1862). 
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TIME'S  APPEAL. 
Tenniel's  last  appearance  in  Punch,  January  2,  1901. 

SOME    CHARACTERISTIC   TENNIEL   CARTOONS. 


ground"  to  which  Mr.  Maurice 
refers  has  quite  recently  be- 
come "foreground,"  through  the 
public  auction  sale  of  a  famous 
Thackeray  collection  owned  by 
the  late  Major  Lambert.  The 
parts  about  which  curiosity  was 
most  eager  were  the  unpublished 
letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield,  and, 
Mr.  Maurice  avers,  "the  same 
disingenuous  attitude"  has  been 
taken  in  regard  to  them.  We 
read: 

"These  letters  have  been 
summed  up  as  revealing  'an 
hitherto  unknown  side  of  Thack- 
eray's private  character,  of  his 
pure  yet  passionate  love  for  his 
ideal  of  beautiful  accomplished 
womanhood,  of  his  utterly  un- 
selfish nature  and  his  great 
charity;  in  fact,  they  disclose  all 
that  a  man  could  confide  to  a 
beloved  married  sister  in  whom 
he  had  the  utmost  confidence.' 
Another  substantial  stone  added 
to  the  edifice  of  the  Thackeray 
humbug." 

Mr.  Maurice  recalls  the  anec- 
dote that  a  little  before  the  end 
one     of     his     daughters     asked 
Thackeray  which  of  his  friends  he  loved  best,  and  he 
replied,  "Why,  dear  old  Fitz,  of  course,  and  Brook- 
field."     He  adds: 

"In  his  later  years  he  must  have  changed  radically 
in  his  feelings,  for  in  September,  1852,  in  a  letter 
addrest  to  Mrs.  Brookfield,  but  sent  to  the  convenient 
Miss  Perry — somehow  Miss  Perry  suggests  the  senti- 
mental Miss  Frisbee  of  '  Pendennis ' — he  wrote  of  that 
dear  friend  Brookfield  as  follows: 

"'The  fact  of  your  position  makes  it  impossible  to 
write  almost.  I  am  not  to  show  that  you  are 
miserable.  I  am  not  to  show  that  I  think  your  hus- 
band is  wicked  and  cruel  to  you.  I  am  not  to  show 
that  I  think  you  know  that  you  are  unhappy  and  are 
treated  with  the  most  cruel  tyranny.  Nobody  is  to 
know  anything  of  your  misery.  We  are  to  go  on 
grinning  as  if  we  were  happy,  because  William's  cough 
is  certainly  very  bad,  and  he  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  exercising  his  temper.  .  .  .  What  hasn't  she  given 
up  for  that  man  ?  Youth  and  happiness,  and  now 
her  dearest  friend — what  a  friend — and  to  what  a  man 
—  a  fellow  that  says  to  her  face  he  ought  to  have 
married   a   cook,   and  treats  her  like  one.' " 


Relio:   >n  anid 
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CHICAGO'S    "MOVIE"   CENSORSHIP 


A 


SEVERE    RAKING    is   admin  to   the   Ch 

daily   papers  bj  oeote 

Methodist    because  of  their  attitude  toward 

g-picture  censorship  hoard  in  that  city.     Five  men  and 

: -pointed  by  the  Mayor  upon  the  recommendation 

-  'lis  and  social  organizations,  constitute  Chicago's 

nsorship   board,    which   formerly   was  made  up  of   ten 

policemen,  who  inspected  and  passed  upon  all  moving-picture 

reek  they  might  l>e  exhibited  to  the  public.      77**  Advocate 


TYPICAL   KKOXT   OF   A      MOVIE"    THEATER. 


These  theaters     cater  to  the  most  plastic,  the  most  sensitive    audiences  imaginable 
with  exhibitions  that  at  the  t>est  are  calculated  to  excite  and  absorb  youthful  minds  " 


manded    that    they    be    curbed    by    ordinance.     Chicago    con- 
sequently has  established  a   board  of  tensors  who  witness  the 
unrolling  of  every  lilm  seeking  entrance  into  the  city  playhoi- 
and  decide  upon  which,  if  any.  shall  be  excluded  in  toto.  and 
wherein    certain    films    must    be   expurgated.     The    board    I 
found  abundant  reason  for  existence.     Besides  prohibiting  cer- 
tain exhibitions  with  positively  immoral  or  dangerous  tendem ■: 
a  large  number  of  have  been  cast  aside.     We  mention 

just  one  day's  batch  of  the  excised  scenes  to  show  the  character 
of  the  production: 

"  The  Hopi  Raiders — Killing  soldier  in  fort  and  picket  at  gate. 
Shorten  scene  of  dead  bodies. 

—Hitting  man  on  head, 
taking  records,  and  putting  body  in  dredge-scoop. 
"Pirates   of  the   Plains — Posse  shooting  against 
sheriff  and  display  of  dead  bodies.     Shorten  shoot- 
ing-scene to  a  flash. 

"Paradise  Lost — From  point  at  which  second 
man  enters  house  to  where  he  leaves  woman  iu 
bedroom. 

"A  Romance  of  the  NortkweM — Two  gambling- 
scenes.  Shorten  time  man's  head  is  held  under 
water. 

"Mario — Stabbing  man  at  wedding  and  str 
between  man  and  girl. 

' '  His  Faithful  Passion — Kidnaping  girl.    Shorten 
showing  of  man  with  skull  crusht  and  deatli- 
scene.  • 

"The    Warning — Hold-up,   taking   gun.  loo.-, 
girl  in  closet,  cutting  rope,  and  tying  man. 
"  The  Heart  of  Car  it  a — Flogging  of  girl." 

In  the  judgment  of  The  Advocate  the  film-pro- 
ducers must  be  held  to  strictest  aecount  because 
they  cater  to  "the  most  plastic,  most  sensitive 
audiences"  with  plays  that  at  their  best  are 
calculated  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  young,  and 
it  questions  seriously  whether  the  picture-theater 
as  a  form  of  entertainment  has  not  been  forced 
entirely  too  rapidly  for  society's  good.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  plays  produced  we  read: 


calls  attention  to  the  closer  cooperation  in  these  days  between 
the  film  exhibitors  and  the  daily  press  as  witnessed  in  the  publi- 
cation of  moving-picture  stories  in  the  columns  of  certain  dailies, 
and  "supposed  to  be  pure  reading-matter. '"  as  well  as  to  the 
daily  receipt  of  hundreds  of  dollars  poured  into  the  newspapers 
in  the  form  of  display  advertisements  of  the  picture-theaters. 
[Uentiy  it  is  not  strange,  in  the  judgment  of  Tht  Advocate. 
that  the  editorial  columns  of  these  papers  disclose  no  word  of 
commendation  for  the  newly  adopted  system  of  censorship, 
which  is  to  regulate  the  shows  of  six  hundred  picture-theaters. 
having  an  attendance  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  each  day. 
serious  concern  is  to  protect  "the  tens  of  thousands 
nf  boys  and  girls  whose  minds  have  been  captured,  whose  uet 
ha\  tized,  and  whose  noiions  of  life  are  fast  becoming 

false  and  abnormal    1"  of    the   topsyturvydom    presented 

to   them   day  after   day."   while   the   moving-picture   produ 
argue  in   their  that   they  are  merely  giving  the  public 

what  the  publk  insists  on  having.      On  this  point   T 
remark 

Ideas  did  the  makers  of  tilms  and  the  exhibitors  thereof 

become  in  showing  indecent  and  dan.  cues  that  the  city 

mpeUed  to  step  in  and  exercise  a  censorship.      The  men 

managing  these  companies  are  not  in  the  picture  business  for  the 

can  do — not  iu  the  least — and  it  is  absolutely  de- 


"  Considered  as  literary  productions,  they  are 
frightful  in  the  extreme.  With  what  bewilder- 
ment must  our  English  teachers  in  our  high 
schools  view  this  culture-destroying  trash  that  so  absorbs  the 
attention  of  their  boys  and  girls.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to 
look  at  the  first  play  that  comes  under  our  eyes  as  given  in 
full-page  display  in  one  of  our  great  morning  papers,  introduced 
with  'Read  this  story  to-day — see  it  to-day  in  moving  pictur- 
It  is  supposed  to  be  'pure  reading-matter.'  The  title.  The 
Bride  of  Mystery,'  is  highly  suggestive.  Without  entering  at 
length  into  the  plot,  our  purpose  will  be  accomplished  by  quoting 
snatches  to  show  up  the  drift.     We  quote: 

"With  instinctive  dread  Dr.  Ford  looked  at  the  table  where 
Countess  X.  had  sat.  She  had  disappeared  while  the  lights 
were  out,  but  his  eyes  met  a  spectacle  that  sent  a  shiver  through 
him.  Over  the  table  she  had  occupied  hung  the  limp  body  of 
a  man. 

^ome  one  elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng,  and  Dr. 
Ford  recognized  him  as  Keller,  a  noted  detective.  The  d 
man  was  identified  as  William  Vanderhoff.  a  millionaire. 
"  Robbed."  muttered  the  detective.  "Where  is  the  woman?"  The 
girl  could  uot  be  found.  "She  was  Wing  hypnotized  by  some 
one  just  as  the  lights  went  out."  remarked  Dr.  Ford.  "If  you 
find  the  hypnotist  you  will  probably  find  the  murderer."  But 
the  detective  was  not  listening.  He  had  stooped  and  picked  the 
butt  of  a  cigaret  from  the  floor  and  was  examining  the  initials  on 
it.  "H.  S."  he  murmured.  "You  say  the  woman  was  being 
hypnotised?"  he  asked  Dr.  Ford.  " 

as  an  additional  example  of  the  sensational  in  plot  as  well 
as  in  Knglish  we  find  this: 
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"He  scribbled  a  message  of  warning  to  the  dancer,  dispatched 
it  with  a  page,  and  turned  to  whisper  Ins  suspicions  to  liis  com- 
panions. But  in  tho  same  moment  an  agonized  cry  of  'Fire!' 
transformed  I  lie  audience  into  a  riotous  fury  writhing  toward  the 
exits.  Sinuous,  snakelike  spurts  of  flame  licked  the  tapestries 
and  reached  hungrily  for  the  scampering  mob.  Dr.  Ford  saw 
that  the  girl  had  left  the  stage,  and  was  probably  safe,  and  then 
In  fled  from  the  carousal  of  flames  and  smoke." 

There  follows  a  succession  of  hair-raising  scenes,  says  The 
Advocate,  including  a  visit  to  the  morgue,  detective  and  hypnotic 
exhibitions,  with  tho  following  final  passage: 

"He  snatched  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  flung  himself 
against  a  door.  It  gave,  and  the  two  men  sprang  into  the  room. 
Another  door  was  forced  open  and  they  tumbled  into  a  basement. 
\  dozen  rough-looking  men  sprang  upon  them,  reeled  for  an 
instant  as  Keller  began  to  discharge  his  weapon,  and  then  made 
a  fresh  attack.  The  suddenness  of  the  battle  had  dazed  Ford; 
now  he  found  himself  firing  to  save  his  life.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely,  men  with  faces  twisted  into  hideous  snarls 
were  struggling  like  maniacs,  but  gradually  the 
fortunes  of  the  fight  veered  toward  Ford  and 
Keller.  Then  a  grinding  roar  above  their  heads 
and  great  currents  of  water  burst  upon  them. 
They  ran  for  the  door,  but  found  it  bolted.  The 
room  began  to  fill  as  rapidly  as  if  a  vast  cloud 
hail  burst  above  them,  and  the  men  were  sprawl- 
ing in  water  over  their  waists." 

This  harrowing  tale  of  "The  Bride  of  Mystery" 
is  a  usual  type  of  movie  play,  according  to  The 
Advocate,  which  adds: 

' '  There  is  hardly  an  exhibition  that  does  not  reel 
off  a  sensational  film  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  de- 
Btructive  of  the  tender  and  fine  nature  of  the  child. 
As  one  of  the  producers  said  recently:  'We  pro- 
ducers will  get  the  public  all  the  educational  films 
they'll  take;  but  we  aren't  running  a  charity 
bazaar,  exactly — aren't  in  this  for  our  health— and 
we  find  that  unless  we  shoot  somebody  or  have  a 
sentimental  love-scene,  we  have  the  films  to  amuse 
ourselves  with.  It's  the  public  taste — we've  got 
to  give  them  what  they  want.'" 

The  Chicago  newspapers  are  reproached  by  The 
Advocate,  not  because  they  take  an  open  stand 
against  the  new  board  of  censorship,  but  rather 
bcause  they  seem  to  attempt  "to  create  a  feeling 
that  they  (the  censors)  are  actuated  by  a  too 
puritanic,  seventeenth-century  prudency  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  enlightenment  of  this 
young  twentieth  century,"  and  it  observes  with 
regret  that  "these  dailies  whose  influence  is  greater  than  any 
other  single  influence"  should  fail  to  measure  up  to  their 
responsibility  in  the  emergency  of  morals  brought  about  by 
the  picture-theaters.  Meanwhile  an  inkling  of  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  film-producers  may  be  gathered  from  the  press  re- 
port s  that  two  suits  have  been  brought  to  restrain  the  city 
from  censoring  films. 

However,  Major  M.  L.  C.  Funkhouser,  Chicago's  second 
deputy  superintendent  of  police,  who  has  charge  of  the  censor- 
ship, is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  city  law  department  assures  us 
the  ordinance  under  which  the  board  will  operate  is  sound  in 
every  respect." 

Another  opinion  of  the  crime  lust  in  the  picture-theater  is 
humorously  voiced  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  under 
the  title,  "The  Gotham  Child's  Garden  of  Verses": 

THE    MOVIES 

In  the  shows  I  see  with  Nurse 
How  the  sneak-thief  gets  the  purse. 
Doors  forbidden  are  unlocked, 
But  Nurse  and  I  are  never  shocked. 

Gangsters,  crooks,  and  lobby-gows, 
A  pretty  lady  with  a  souse — 
Oh!  what  fun  it  is  to  go 
With  Nurse  to  every  movie  show. 


A   JEWISH    UNIVERSITY    IN    JERUSALEM 

A  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  in  the  old  Jewish  capital, 
Jerusalem,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Jews  as  a  people,  declares  Mr.  Israel  \.  Prenovitch,  in 
The  Hebrew  Standard  (New  Fork).  This  is  a  fact  they  will 
appreciate,  too,  he  thinks,  when  they  consider  "thai  C/.ar 
Nicholas  II.,  or  whoever  the  real  Czar  of  Russia  may  be,  closed 
up  the  schools  of  the  Russian  Empire  for  the  children  of  the 
six  millions  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  unfortunately  born 
in  a  country  (Poland)  which  belongs  at  present  to  the  Czar," 
and  "that  the  German  universities  and  other  German  high 
schools  of  learning  in  which  thousands  of  our  persecuted  brethren 
of  the  Czar's  Empire  used  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  knowledge 
are,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  also  being  closed  up  for 
them."    Then,  too,  "a  Hebrew  university  in  Jerusalem  would 
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HOW  THE   "MOVIE'-'   THEATER  ADVERTISES  ITS   WARES. 

These  posters  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  blood-curdling  entertainment  against  which 
the  Chicago  Christian  Advocate  and  other  religious  papers  protest.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  daily  attendance  in  Chicago's  picture-theatres  is  about  750,000,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  these  are  children. 


also  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  good  education  to  the  non- 
Jewish  residents  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  would,  therefore, 
act  as  a  means  for  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  our  brethren  and  their  Turkish  and  Arabic  neighbors." 
Yet  such  benefits  as  these,  says  the  writer,  "which  the  Jewish 
people  would  obtain  from  a  Hebrew  university  in  Jerusalem, 
no  matter  how  great  and  important  they  may  be,  appear,  how- 
ever, very  small,  when  compared  with  the  services  the  uni- 
versity would  render  to  us,  as  a  people,  by  helping  to  revive  and 
to  strengthen  our  old  national  feeling  which  used  to  be  the 
greatest  pride  of  our  ancestors  and  in  which  we  are  in  such 
great  need  at  present."    And  he  continues: 

"A  national  feeling  or  pride  is  a  necessity  for  any  people's 
ambitions  to  be  considered  as  a  respectable  member  in  the 
family  of  nations.  It  is  more  than  a  necessity  for  us,  as  we 
need  to  regain  the  respect  of  the  wTorld  which  our  people  have 
practically  lost  in  consequence  of  many  circumstances  which 
we  did  not  create  and  which  we  could  not  prevent. 

"A  strongly  developed  Jewish  nationalism  is  also  indispensable 
with  us  in  order  to  keep  together  the  members  of  our  race 
scattered  in  the  different  countries  of  the  globe  and  living 
under  very  much  different  conditions.  The  Jewish  religion, 
which  performed  this  function  during  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  can  not  do  it  any  more.    The  Jewish  religion  is  surely  not 
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adapted  to  act,  for  instance,  as  a  tic  between  the  orthodox 

and  reformed  members  of  our  race,  and  we  can  easily  under- 

:  (1  that  a  well-developed  Jewish  nationalism,  strengthened 

by  its  two  powerful  tributaries  -the  Hebrew  language  and  the 
Jewish  history — is  the  only  available  and  efficient  means  to 
perform  the  wonders  formerly  done  by  the  Jewish  religion. 
"1  think  the  above  argument  relative  to  the  necessity  of  a 
■ugly  developed  Jewish  nationalism  discloses  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  university,  if  l>uilt  at  all.  should  be 
located  in  Palestine  and  in  no  other  place  of  the  globe,  and  why 
it  must  be  Hebrew  in  its  character  and  nothing  hut  Hebrew." 

Km-   these   reasons   Mr.    Prenoviteh   thinks   that    '"American 

Zionists  should  take  a  great   interest   in  the  establishment  of  a 

ish  national  center  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  matter  of  making 

all   our  national   institutions  there   Hebrew,   in  order  to  insure 

the  success  of  our  enterprise  in   the   Holy  Land." 


A  CHURCH  ON  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES 

Tl  I E  s(  •  I  E  N  T  [FIC  MANAG  E  }  I  E  X  T  of  t  he  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City  impresses  a 
writer  in  Tht  Continent  (Presbyterian,  Chicago)  as  a 
notable  fact  in  a  section  of  the  country  distinguished  for  new- 
idea-.     The  impression  began  with  his  discovery  that  the  pastor, 


WIIEKE  KELIGION  IS  "  EFFICIENT. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  we  are  told, 
demonstrates  its  efficiency  even  in  its  architecture 


Dr.  Phil  C.  Baird,  dictates  his  sermon  for  the  coming  Sunday 
into  a  phonograph,  and  it  increased  as  the  investigator  progressed 
in  his  examination  of  the  church  itself  and  of  the  system  on  which 
it  is  conducted.  In  addition  to  the  auditorium,  there  are 
fifty-five  rooms  in  the  church  building,  ranging  in  use,  as  the 
names  indicate,  from  a  kitchen  and  a  nursery  to  departments  for 
Bible  study.  The  pastor  has  a  secretary  instead  of  an  assistant, 
and  we  are  informed  that  few  business  houses  have  their  cor- 
respondence better  organized  than  this  church. 

The  congregation,  moreover,  is  divided  into  groups  of  ten 
families  or  individuals  to  each  group,  which  is  under  the  active 
direction  of  a  captain  or  superintendent.  At  the  door  of  the 
church  on  Sunday  two  men  are  stationed  as  hosts  to  meet  and 
make  welcome  members  and  especially  strangers,  and  the  writer 
urea  us  thai  "nobody  could  possibly  get  into  or  out  of  First 
Church  of  Oklahoma  City  without  a  cordial  greeting."  Again, 
a-  a  matter  of  novelty  and  also  of  efficiency,  we  read  that1 — 

'Two  elders  occupy  the  pulpit  with  the  minister  every  Sunday. 

They  conduct  every  part  of  the  service  except  the  preaching 
and  thi'  making  of  the  pastoral  prayer.  All  the  elders  take 
turns  and  all  are  competent.  This  means  t  hat  whet  her  the  pastor 
be  preeenl  or  absenl  the  elders  are  always  'on  the  bridge,'  as 
visible  reminders  that  the  church  services  are  not  merely  as- 
iblieeof  people, bul  that  they  are  an  expression  of  the  organized 

life  of  the  congregation.  When  the  pastor  is  absent,  especially 
on  his  summer  vacation,  when  he  goes  on  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
form, the  elders  secure  the  supplies.     In  a  score  of  ways  the 

people  are  made  to  feel  responsibility  for  the  church  work. 

"Among  the  varied  organizations  of  the  congregation    and 


these  are  naturally  many — I  found  the  'church  matrons,'  a  group 
of  ten  ladies,  two  appointed  by  each  section  of  the  ladies'  aid, 
whose  duties  are  outlined  as  follows: 

"Purpose:  To  keep  an  oversight  of  the  young  girls  of  the 
congregation,  especially  noting  those  of  proper  age  and  religious 
experience  to  unite  with  the  church;  to  welcome  girls  and  young 
women  on  their  reception  into  the  church;  to  look  after  those 
who  may  be  sick,  and  to  render  every  assistance  possible  by  way 
of  advice,  s\  mpathy,  and  direction  to  any  who  may  be  in  trouble: 
to  have  one  or  more  members  of  the  committee  in  every  public 
service  on  the  Sabbath  and  at  the  midweek  prayer-meeting;  to  be 
present  at  social  functions  given  for  the  benefit  of  new  members; 
to  advise  and  report  to  the  pastor  frequently.'" 

The  pastor  observes  office  hours  in  the  church  every  day 
between  half-past  one  and  half-past  two,  and  on  Mondaj'  evenings 
is  "at  home"  to  the  congregation.  In  the  foyer  of  the  church 
is  a  visitors'  register.  Through  his  secretary,  the  pastor  makes 
extensive  use  of  form-letters,  we  read,  as  well  as  of  letters 
specially  prepared  for  members,  prospective  members,  and 
strangers,  while  the  district  organization  of  the  church,  briefly 
mentioned  above,  is  thus  more  fully  described: 

"This  is  broadly  called  the  'pastor's  aid.'  Its  object  is  to 
enlist  the  church  members  in  active  service  and  to  cover  efb 
lively  the  tetritory  of  the  church.  The  entire  congregation  is 
divided  into  groups  of  approximately  ten  families  or  individuals 
to  a  group,  living  contiguously.  The  collection  of  these  groups 
averages  three  to  a  district.  There  are  seventeen  districts  in 
the  general  scheme.  Each  district  and  each  group  has  a  captain 
or  superintendent.  Over  the  whole  work  of  the  pastor's  aid 
there  is  a  general  superintendent  and  two  assistants,  members 
of  the  session.  These  receive  monthly  reports  from  the  district 
superintendents,  who  in  turn  receive  reports  from  the  group 
superintendents. 

"The  group  superintendent  is  no  idle  functionary.  He  (or 
she)  is  expected  to  visit  everj^  home  in  the  group.  He  reports 
on  the  number  of  children  in  each  home  attending  Sunday-school, 
notes  removals  and  arrivals,  and  he  or  his  assistant  is  present  at 
every  public  service  of  the  church,  keeping  tab  on  the  numbers 
of  the  group  present.  In  the  case  of  absence  of  members  for 
three  consecutive  Sundays,  the  pastor  is  notified,  as  is  also  the 
case  whenever  there  is  illness. 

"With  this  force  at  his  command,  one  may  imagine  the 
amount  of  work  a  minister  can  do.  Dr.  Baird  writes  letters,  for 
example,  to  the  church  women  who  are  neighbors  of  each  pros- 
pective church  member  and  suggests  that  they  call  at  certain 
stated  intervals,  making  sure  that  there  shall  be  a  continuous 
stream  of  callers.  The  pastor  himself  visits  several  families  every 
afternoon.  But  the  real  calling  is  done  by  the  women  of  the 
church,  who  last  year  made  3,600  church  visits.  The  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  which  is  divided  into  five  circles,  meets  monthly, 
and  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  meeting  is  the  reporting  of  the 
number  of  calls  made  by  the  members." 

The  influence  of  these  3,600  visits  and  of  the  work  of  the 
men  as  "hosts"  at  church  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  is  apparent, 
the  writer  says,  in  its  effect  toward  "congregational  solidarity." 
Also  this  scientific  method  of  running  a  church  relieves  the 
minister  of  burdens,  we  read,  and  there  is  offered,  in  instance  of 
this,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Baird  never  has  to  ask  for  money  for  any 
cause.  "The  trustees  won't  let  me,"  he  is  reported  as  saying; 
and  it  is  the  affair  of  the  trustees  to  furnish  the  budget  of  $14,000 
per  year,  which  is  provided  by  700  subscribers  in  a  church 
whose  membership  does  not  quite  reach  a  thousand  in  number. 

Efficiency  counts  also  even  in  the  architecture  of  the  church, 
the  writer  notes,  which  he  pictures  as — 

"A  splendid  modern  structure  of  modified  Greek  type,  a  stvle 
that  is  very  popular  in  the  West.    Gothic  traditions  do  not  count 

for  much  in  these  newer  communities;  they  want  efficiency 
in  a  church,  as  well  as  beauty  and  religious  atmosphere.'' 

Yet  we  are  reminded  that  "there  is  nothing  sensational 
about  this  church."  It  is  designed  and  operated  simply  and 
solely  to  meet  the  needs  of  civic  and  Christian  life  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  so  realizes  the  "modern  conception  of  a  working 
church,  which  has  been  made  all  things  to  all  men  all  the  year 
through." 
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THE  TRUCK  IN  THE   RECENT  SNOW-STORMS 


PAPERS  devoted  to  motor  interests 
have  been  dwelling  with  much  empha- 
sis on  the  excellent  work  done  by  motor- 
trucks in  city  streets  after  the  great  snow- 
storms of  February  and  early  March.  In 
several  cities  which  were  for  a  time  well- 
nigh  prostrated  by  the  accumulations  of 
snow  in  (heir  streets,  the  work  done  by 
motor-trucks,  according  to  Motor  Age, 
demonstrated  "more  forcibly  than  words 
can  tell  the  superiority  of  the  motor-truck 
as  compared  with  the  horse-drawn  vehicles 
under  like  circumstances."  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  makes  the  same  contention,  de- 
claring that  the  horse  "appeared  to  its  poor- 
est advantage,"  and  gave,  in  fact,  a  new 
reason  why  he  should  be  "eliminated  from 
large  cities."  To  haul  a  wagon  with  horses, 
double  the  number  of  horses  were  called 
for,  and  even  then  "the  pace  was  slow," 
while  the  loss  in  horses  was  often  high. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  showing  made 
by  motor-trucks  "will  be  their  most  potent 


using  over  one  hundred  trucks,  "had  no 
trouble  whatever,  but  covered  its  routes  as 
usual  under  full  load,  in 
the  usual  time,  and  with 
no  unusual  mechanical 
trouble."  Another  large 
house,  with  a  fleet  of  102 
motor-vehicles,  operated 
over  their  regular  routes 
without  trouble.  The  gas- 
oline and  electric  wagons 
"worked  equally  well." 
Congestion  in  the  streets 
sometimes  caused  delays 
of  from  two  to  three 
hours,  but  otherwise  there 
was  no  interference  in  de- 
liveries. Several  wholesale 
grocers  were  interviewed. 
One  of  these  declared  that 
the   motor-trucks    ' '  were 


shows  (><)'-'(  per  cent,  efficiency  for  motor- 
trucks and    L2.2  per  cent,  for  horse-drawn 


Springfield,  Mass.,  In  the  recent  snow-storms,  had  a  total  fall  of 
nearly  thirty  inches,  so  that  motor-vehicle  transportation  was 
almost  suspended  except  on  streets  kept  open  l>y  snow-plows.  One 
company  overcame  its  difficulties  in  an  ingenious  way  with  a  tractor- 
trailer  combination  by  putting  runners  under  the  trailer-wheels  and 
also  under  the  front  steering-wheel  of  the  tractor,  as  shown  in  the 
above  picture. 


able   to  cover  their   regular    routes    every 
day   with   a    delay    perhaps    sufficient    to 


From  "The  Commercial  Vehicle." 

Twenty-five  electric  delivery-wagons  recently  purchased  in  Cleveland  on  a  single  order. 


during 


the    next    two 


selling    argument 
months." 

The  same  paper  made  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  department  stores  in  New  York 
using  motor-delivery-wagons^  and  found 
that  they  ' '  experienced  little  trouble  of  any 
serious  nature."    One  of  the  largest  houses, 


cut  down  the  total  amount  of  work  to 
about  66? 3  per  cent,  of  normal."  Horse- 
vehicles,  meanwhile,  also  lost  about  one- 
third  of  their  effectiveness,  but  four  horses 
had  to  be  used  instead  of  two,  and  the  ani- 
mals had  to  be  rested  every  other  day. 
This  comparison  if  reduced  to  percentages 


vehicles.  One  of  the  large  coal  companies, 
operating  forty-two  gasoline  trucks,  many 
of  them  of  ten  tons  capacity," found  the  first 
day  most  trying,  owing  to  the  inexperience 
of  drivers  with  heavy  snow."  The  more 
skilful  drivers  on  the  second  day  did  better. 
Experience  with  these  heavy  snowfalls 
has  brought  out  one  or  two  weaknesses 
in  conjunction  with  the  operation  of  motor- 
trucks in  daily  service,"  says  a  writer 
in  Motor  Age.    He  specifies: 

"The  snow  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are  thousands  of  drivers  incompetent  to 
handle  a  motor-truck  when  exigencies  pre- 
sent themselves.  These  drivers  are  ap- 
parently competent  to  pilot  a  car  through 
a  city  street  over  dry  pavements,  but  hope- 
lessly inadequate  to  handle  it  in  snow. 
They  do  not  possess  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  how  to  drive  when  the  rear 
wheels  begin  spinning  in  the  loose,  powdery 
snow  the  same  as  in  fine  dry  sand.  Obser- 
vations in  four  or  five  cities  have  shown 
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ROUTE  OF  THE  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY,  AS  ALREADY  ARRANGED,   FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Existing  roads  were  selected  in  laying  out  this  route,  the  plan  being  now  to  widen  and  otherwise  improve  them  under  an  expenditure  of  $25,000,000. 
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Hair  thinning  a  little  at  the 
temples 

? 

Scalp   occasionally    irritated 


Hair  falling  faster  than  new 
hair  arrives 


? 


The  answer: 


Systematic  shampooing  with 


J> 
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CAKE  or  LIQUID 


Systematic "  means  not  only 
regularly,  but  also  correctly.  The 
creamy  lather  should  be  well  worked 
in  with  the  finger-tips,  at  the  same 
time  manipulating  the  scalp  to 
loosen  it  and  keep  it  loose. 

It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  use 
Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Try  it  —  note 
the  cleanly,  healthy  feeling  that 
follows. 

Write  for  our  new  manual, 
The  Hair  and  Scalp  —  Their 
Modern  Care  and  Treatment," 
which  will  help  you  get  the  utmost 
benefit  from  shampooing  with 
Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Mailed  post- 
paid on  request. 

Send  10c  for  a  sample  of  Packer's  Tar 
Soap.     State  whether  you  wish 
cake  or  liquid 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  Suite  84-A,  New  York 


that  the  driver  continues  to  keep  the  rear 
wheels  spinning  when  the  truck  fails  to 
make  headway.  The  longer  they  spin,  the 
deeper  they  sink  into  the  snow,  and  the 
more  difficult  becomes  the  job  of  extricat- 
ing the  truck  and  ratting  under  headway. 
Spuming  the  wheels  this  way  is  the  last 
thing  that  should  be  done.  The  moment 
forward  movement  stops,  the  driver 
should  cease  spinning  the  wheels.  It  is 
the  same  story  as  that  of  a  touring-car 
mired  in  mud  or  sand.  By  spinning  the 
wheels,  you  only  destroy  tires  and  sink  the 
car  deeper. 

"But  in  addition  to  making  extrication 
more  difficult  by  this  foolish  spinning  of  the 
rear,  wheels,  the  truck-driver  has  been 
seriously  damaging  his  tires.  It  may  seem 
innocent  sport  to  watch  the  rear  wheels 
of  a  truck  shod  with  dual  solid  tires  spin- 
ning round  in  the  snow  without  the  truck 
making  headway,  but  many  cases  of  tires 
coming  loose  on  the  base  have  been  re- 
ported within  the  last  10  days  because  of 
this  foolishness  on  the  part  of  drivers. 
There  are  cases  of  new  tires,  with  scarcely 
a  chip  of  rubber  lost  from  the  tread  and 
with  few  indications  of  wear,  quite  loosened 
at  the  base  and  practically  destroyed  by 
this  absurd   snow-driving. 

"These  snow  difficulties  suggest  the 
necessity  for  antiskid  devices,  for  use  on 
trucks  from  1-ton  capacity  up,  fitted  with 
dual  solid  tires.  Observations  show  a 
remarkable  lack  of  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  truck-operators.  Many  of  them 
have  wrapt  a  few  strands  of  rope 
around  the  tire  and  felloe  at  one  or  two 
points  on  the  circumference.  Others  have 
fastened  links  of  chains  at  two  or  three 
places,  and  not  infrequently  only  one  piece 
of  chain  will  be  seen  on  a  tire.  This 
irregular  placing  of  chains  or  ropes  makes 
a  very  hard  drive  and  gives  a  most  irregu- 
lar or  intermittent  drive  which  is  hard  on 
the  transmission  mechanism  of  the  truck. 

"There- is  a  wide  field  for  different  forms 
of  antiskid  devices  for  vehicles  of  this 
type,  which  is  a  difficult  field  to  cope 
with  in  that  such  devices  are  rarely 
needed  except  in  such  exigencies  as  snow 
and  ice.  Occasionally  these  are  met  with 
in  our  large  cities  a  few  times  a  year,  but 
when  needed  are  badly  needed.  There 
are,  however,  many  cities  where  such 
devices  are  needed  for  several  of  the  winter 
months." 

The  subject  is  also  discust  in  The  Com- 
mercial Vehicle.  Drivers,  who  in  normal 
times  had  proved  themselves  efficient,  be- 
came quite  helpless  when  contending  with 
the  snow.     The  writer  says: 

"When  wheels  start  spinning  the  driver 
should  cut  out  the  power  and  see  what  can 
be  done  to  get  traction.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
snow,  sand,  or  mud  from  in  front  of  the 
wheels.  At  other  times  it  is  necessary 
to  get  some  hard  substance  under  the 
wheel,  so  that  the  tire  can  get  some  grip 
or  traction.  With  the  snow  it  was  neces- 
sary at  times  to  increase  the  weight  on  the 
rear  of  the  truck,  a  policy  which  proved 
effective  in  not  a  few  cases.  It  was  ludi- 
crous to  see  some  drivers  removing  part  of 
the  load  from  the  rear  of  the  truck  in  order 
to  get  free,  this  being  the  very  opposite  to 
w  hat  should  be  done. 

"The  majority  of  the  truck-operators 
seemed  quite  unprepared  for  the  emer- 
gency which  the  snow  precipitated.  It  was 
apparent  they  had  not  prepared  them- 
selves for  such  a  situation.  They  were  not 
prepared  so  far  as  antiskid  equipment 
was  concerned,  and  they  were  not  pre- 
pared so  far  as  coaching  their  drivers  was 
concerned.  Operators  of  motor  Beets  will 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  exigencies  of  this 
nature  will  continue  to  occur  each  season, 


and   the  operator  who   prepares   for   them 
will   reap   the  benefits." 

THE   LINCOLN   HIGHWAY   FROM 
COAST  TO  COAST 

Henry  B.  Joy,  President  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  says  he  has  received 
many  inquiries  as  to  "when  that  highway 
would  be  open  to  traffic.'"  He  replies  that 
the  highway  "is  open  to  traffic  now";  it  al- 
ready "connects  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  with  Market  Street,  San  Francisco." 
By  this  he  means  not  that  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  highway  into  ahard  and  smooth 
thoroughfare  across  the  continent  has  been 
completed,  but  that  the  road  itself,  the 
same  being  a  combination  of  existing  roads, 
has  been  selected.  Moreover,  the  route 
has  been  "completely  marked,  either  by 
old  motor  markings  or  by  road-association 
signs,"  and  the  name  Lincoln  Highway  is 
used  on  many  of  these  signs.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  appears  a  map  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway. 

The  project  contemplates  improving  ex- 
isting roads,  so  that  they  shall  be  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  wide  and  built  of 
concrete.  The  estimated  cost  is  S25,000,- 
000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  to  be  raised  by 
public  subscription,  and  the  remaining  $15,- 
000,000  indirectly  by  certain  States  which 
will  improve  such  of  its  own  roads  as  are 
taken  into  the  highway.  It  is  believed  that 
during  the  present  year  in  the  twelve  States 
traversed  by  this  route  several  million  dol- 
lars will  be  spent  by  States,  cities,  and 
villages  in  straightening  and  regrading  the 
route  selected.  Mr.  Joy  thinks  that  before 
midsummer  the  task  of  putting  up  signs 
along  the  route  will  have  been  completed. 
Motorists  will  then  be  able  to  "make  the 
entire  transcontinental  tour  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  becoming  lost  along  an 
unknown  thoroughfare."    He  says  further: 

"  In  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  through 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  into  the  garden  stretches 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  through  Nebraska,  on 
through  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake  and  San 
Francisco,  the  road  will  be  marked  with  the 
tricolor  insignia  of  the  Lincoln  Way. 

"The  public-service  corporations  of  New 
Jersey  have  stretched  a  point  to  allow  the 
marking  of  the  State  road.  In  Philadelphia 
the  signs  were  erected  by  public  officials. 

"In  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Nevada, 
and  several  other  States,  the  marking  is 
practically  complete.  The  large  letter  '1/ 
on  a  white  background  with  a  stripe  of  red 
above  and  another  of  blue  below  has  be- 
come a  familiar  sight  to  cross-country 
tourists. 

"DeKalb,  Illinois,  has  its  Lincoln  Way. 
So  have  East  Liverpool,  Lima,  Canton. 
Massillon,  Wooster,  and  other  Ohio  towns. 
The  historic  'Plank  Road'  between  Jersey 
City  and  Newark,  which  is  now  the  Eastern 
terminus  of  the  ocean-to-ocean  trail,  has 
been  officially  renamed  the  Lincoln  Way. 
In  other  States  where  the  designation  has 
not  yet  been  made  official,  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  to  authorize  the  change. 

"It  is  prophesied  by  Charles  A.  Book- 
waiter,  of  Indianapolis,  that  more  than 
100,000  automobiles  will  pass  over  the 
Lincoln  Highway  during  1914. 

"One  interesting  proposition  in  connec- 
tion with  the  way  is  that  the  various 
branches  be  named  for  certain  great  figures 
of  our  history.  The  branch  to  Los  Angeles 
is  suggested  as  the  Roosevelt  Highway; 
that  into  the  South,  the  Lee  Memorial:  the 
branch  into  the  Northwest,  the  MoKinley, 
and  that  from  Cheyenne  to  El  Paso,  the 
Cleveland  Highway." 

(Continued  on  page  714) 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


THAT  f'.HKAT  BLOSSOM,  the  rose 
of  fourteen  petals  that  even  modern 
poetry  still  wears  close  to  her  heart,"  is 
Catherine  Hale's  fine  phrase  for  the  sonnet. 
Is  the  sonnet  still  held  in  honor?  Not  by 
the  poets  who  write  for  the  magazines,  at 
any  rate;  one  must  turn  many  pages  to  find 
a  specimen  of  this  beautiful  and  difficult 
form. 

Therefore  it  is  especially  pleasant  to 
come  upon  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Mahlon 
Leonard  Fisher.  His  "November,"  to 
which  Mr.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite 
justly  gave  high  praise,  is  undoubtedly 
remembered  by  readers  of  these  columns. 
Here  are  two  more  of  his  sonnets,  of  which 
one  is  certainly  the  equal  of  "November" 
in  loveliness  and  strength. 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  give  its 
original  publishers  credit  for  "On  a 
Sculptured  Head  of  the  Christ."  It  was 
quoted  by  Miss  Caroline  D.  Swan  in 
"Poets  of  To-day  and  To-morrow,"  an 
interesting  critical  paper  contributed  to  the 
Toronto  Register-Extension.  In  nobility  of 
thought  and  expression  it  endures  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  greatest  sonnets 
of  our  time. 

On  a  Sculptured  Head  of  the  Christ 

By  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher 

I  saw  it  once  where  myriad  works  adorn 
Encloistered  walls  as  with  a  Cloth  of  Gold; 
There  did  I  see,  still  fair  in  every  fold. 

Still  jewel-strewn,  the  robe  a  king  had  worn. 

1  glimpsed  a  god,  of  antique  glory  born; 
A  boasted  picture  and  a  carven  gem, 
Soul-sick  the  while  to  view,  unvexed  of  them, 

That  simple  Christus  with  its  crown  of  thorn. 

The  World  is  old;  she  hath  seen  many  wars; 

And  states  and  kingdoms  crowd  her  courts  like 
grass; 

Princes  in  pride  she  watches  where  they  pass 
Unnumbered  and  innumerable  as  the  stars; 
Then  turns,  a  child  with  tired  feet  homeward  set, 
Back  to  the  Cross,  and  lo!  her  lids  are  wet. 

The  other  sonnet — a  restful  picture — we 
take  from  the  April  issue  of  The  Smart  Set. 
"Nor  ever  sense  the  slip  of  swift  canoe"  is 
admirably  onomatopoetic. 

The  Still  Places 

By  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher 

Only  the  stars  look  down  upon  their  sleep; 

Only  the  light  winds,  loitering,  speak  with  them; 

Dawn  lays,  reluctantly,  her  diadem 
On  irised  isles  where  shapes  of  silence  creep. 
Clear  fountains  flow  untasted;  rivers  leap, 

Nor  ever  sense  the  slip  of  swift  canoe ; 

Fair  sunsets  blaze  and  fade  and  blaze  anew, 
Where  unheard  husbandmen  rich  harvest  reap. 

And  there  are  outbound  butterflies  to  chase; 

And  marguerites  a-tiptoe  in  the  grass; 

And  idle  pools,  like  pure  pellucid  glass, 
A-yearn  to  mirror  there  a  child's  bright  face. 

Brown  brooklets  dream  of  barefoot  ecstasy 

And  wee  white  feet  where  whitest  pebbles  be. 

From  The  Smart  Set,  too,  we  take  this 
charming  bit  of  Irishry. 

The  Country  of  the  Young 

By  Donn  Byrne 

One  of  the  shee-folk  said  to  me: 

"It  is  better  to  leave,  while  the  heart's  unwrung, 

A  world  where  even  the  young  grow  old. 
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See  what  the 
Wales  Does 


Learn  the  "WALES  WAY"  to  introduce 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  into  your 
bookkeeping  department — 

Learn  the  "WALES. WAY"  to  classify, 
analyze,  digest  and  get  the  vital  facts  about  a 
business  in  the  quickest  time  and  with  the 
least  effort. 

"  Wherever  There's  a  Wales 
There's  an  Easier  Way" 

Its  extraordinary  versatility  makes  it  an 
extremely  profitable  investment.  It  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  again  in  many  wa5^s  and 
many  places. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 

Send  for  the  latest 
WALES  WAY  BOOKLET 

Other  recent    booklets  issued    by   the 
"WALES  WAY  LIBRARY"  are 

The  Easiest  Way  to  start  a  Per- 
petual Inventory." 

"An   Improved    Bank  Statement  Sys 
tern." 

Your  choice  on  request.      Write  or 
use  this  coupon. 


What  your 
own  records 
ought  to 
show  you: 

When  and  where 

— To  buy 
— To  sell,  or 
— To  locate  a 
store  or 
factory 

How  much  and  what 

— To  buy 
— To  sell 
— To  make,  or 
handle 

How  and  when 

— To  pay 
— To  collect 
— To  reward 
employees 

What  it  costs 

— To  buy 
— To  sell 
— To  make 
— To  handle 
— To  run 

This  free  book- 
let explains  a 
way  to  make 
them  tell. 


WALES 

Visible 


"The  Wales  is 
speediest  in 
aU  things." 


The 

Adder 

Machine  Co. 

2011  HoytSt., 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Send   me    your  book, 
"The  Easiest  Way  to  An- 
alyze Your  Business  Records. " 


Name : 


Adding 

Machine 


Firm: 
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Position: 


Address: 
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The   FIor»heim  Flex  «ole— Upper 

leather  soft  and  pliable.  Flexible 
6ole,  bending  easily.  A  scientific 
"Natural  Shape"— $6. 

Not  "by  and  by"  but 
right  from  the  start. 
The  Flexsole  is  a  boon 
to  tender  feet  —  a  blessing 

to  much  exercised  feet.  A  new 
shoe  with  an  old  shoe's  comfort. 

FREE  on  request 
"The  Sign  of  Correct  Stylet" 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


<T 
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Like  a  clean  ckma  dish 


Superb   Porcelain   Lined  —  the  delight   of  every 

woman*!  heart — the  pride  of  every  housekeeper. 

Here's  that  famous  Refrigerator  with  the  scam- 

-cratchless   dish -like    lining,    the    genuine 

Leonard  Cleanable 

Don't  confuse  this  wonderful  sanitary  lining  with 
paint  or  enamel.  I  will  mail  you — free  a  sample 
of  Leonard  porcelain  that  will  Quickly  show  you 

tli"  <lilf'  m  m  e.   Vou  can't  scratch  it  even  with  a  knife. 

Uy  kept  beautifully  sweet    and 

You'll  n  tli  Bed  wit  l>  anything 

-  rnged  for  outside  i<  in^  and  water  cooler. 

No     1.  Id  polished  oak    <£oC  OO 

J5X2IX4S ^JJ.UU 

50  Styles     $15  up— Freight  Paid 

To  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,    I  take  tin-  rlsl 

f.,r  •  italog  today.     Money  returned   if  you  are  not 

.pl<-  r,f  j.f.n  -I. mi  and 
I'll  i 
woman  should  have  s  copy  "I   this  valuable  book. 

C.H  LEONARD,  Preiident,  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 
133  Clyd'  Park  Ave, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.         (1) 


And  come  to  a  world  where  she  old  grow  young. 

For  a  black  frost  conns  o'er  the  souls  of  nun 

And  their  hearts  grow  cold  as  a  mist  on  a  fen. 

And  sorrowful  and  grave  and  lone: 

And  sad.  as  the  rain  on  a  winters  da\ 

And  gray  as  a  lichen  on  a  stone. 

It  is  better  to  rise  and  travel  afar 

With  the  slice-folk  high  over  wood  and  wold 

To  the  merry  land  where  the  slice-folk  are; 

To  sing  the  songs  the  shee-1'olk  sing; 

To  dance  within  their  magic  ring 

To  the  tunes  their  little  pipers  play; 

To  love  their  maids;  to  hear  tales  told 

Of  how  things  were  ere  the  world  grew  old; 

To  sport  with  queens;  to  drink  brown  beer; 

It  is  better  to  be  with  the  shee-folk  there 

Than  to  stay  in  a  world  of  cark  and  care 

Till  the  blossomy  heart  grows  withered  and  sere.' 


Air.  Laurence  Binyon's  new  book, 
"Auguries"  (John  Lane  Company),  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  This 
poet's  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Laureate  in  its  dignity  and  restraint. 
"The  Bowl  of  Water"  is  an  exquisite 
portrait,  but  the  last  four  lines  mar  its 
unity. 

The  Bowl  of  Water 

Bv  Laurence  Binyon 

She  is  eight  years  old. 

When  she  lauglis,  her  eyes  laugh; 

Light  dances  in  her  eyes; 

She  tosses  back  her  long  hair 

And  with  a  song  replies; 

Then  on  light  feet  she  darts  away 

Tripping,  mischievously  gay. 

But  now  into  this  room  of  shadow 

Coming  slowly  with  the  sun's  long  ray 

And  all  the  morning  on  her  simple  hair, 

( )  how  serious-eyed 

She  steps  preoccupied 

Holding  a  bowl  of  water 

Poised  in  her  lingers'  care — 

Water  qtu'vering  with  cool  gleams 

And  wavering  and  a-roll 

Within  the  clear  glass  bowl, 

That  brimmed  and  luminous  seems 

A  wonder  and  a  shining  secrecy, 

As  if  it  were  the  world's  most  precious  thing. 

So  open-clear  that  all  have  passed  it  by. 

Cut  stalks  of  iris  lie 

On  the  bare  table,  flowers  and  swelling  buds 

Clasped  in  close  curves  up  to  the  purple  tips 

That  shall  to-morrow  burst 

And  shoot  a  splendid  wing, 

When  they  have  drawn  into  their  veins  the  spring 

Which  those  young  hands,  with  the  drops  bright 

on  them 
So  all  intently  bring; 
Costless  felicity. 
Living  and  unbought! 
But  over  me,  O  flowers 
That  neither  ask  nor  sigh, 
Comes  the  thought. 
How  all  this  world  is  wanting  and  athirst! 


There  is  melancholy  in  all  Mr.  Binyon's 
verse — even  in  this  delicate  little  song. 

Ferry  Hinksey 

By  Laurence  Binyon 

Beyond  the  ferry  water 

That  fast  and  silent  flowed. 

She  turned,  she  gazed  a  moment, 

Then  took  her  onward  road. 

Between  the  winding  willows 

To  a  cit\  white  with  spires. 
It  seemed  a  path  of  pilgrims 

To  the  home  of  earth's  desires. 

Blue  shade  of  golden  branches 

Spread  for  her  journeying, 
Til!  he  that   lingered  lost   her 

Among  t  he  leaves  of  spring. 


This  poem's  long  sonorous  lines  suit  well 
the  melancholy  of  their  message. 

Sorrow 

By  Laurem  i.   Bini 

Wo  to  him  that  has  not  known  the  wo  of  man. 
Who  has  not  felt  within  him  burning  all  the  want 
Of  desolated  bosoms,  since  the  world  began; 
Felt  as  his  own  the  burden  of  the  fears  that  daunt ; 
Who  has  not  eaten  failure's  bitter  bread,  and  l>ecn 
Among  those  ghosts  of  hope  that  haunt  the  day. 

unseen. 
Only  when  we  arc  hurt  with  all  the  hurt  untold — ■ 
In  us  the  thirst,  the  hunger,  and  ours  the  helpless 

hands, 
The  palsied  effort  vain,  the  darkness  and  thecold — 
Then,   only   then,    the   Spirit  knows  and   under- 
stands, 
And  finds  in  every  sigh  breathed  out  beneath  the 

sun 
The  human  heart  that  makes  us  infinitely  one. 


Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  writes  humor- 
ous verse  that  is  graceful  and  effective; 
there  are  some  good  examples  of  it  in 
"The  Foothills  of  Parnassus"  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company).  There  are  also  some 
serious  poems  of  real  beauty — such  as  this 
well-phrased  little  sermon. 

The  Rose 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

The  Rose  was  born, 
she  bloomed,  and  died. 

"A  lot  forlorn," 
Some  mortal  cried. 

"A  few  brief  days 

Of  life,  a  breath 
Like  summer  haze, 

And  thence  to  death  1" 

Ah,  well,  that's  life! 

Our  years  are  brief. 
Some  joy,  some  strife. 

And  then  relief. 

How  joyous  she, 

How  free  from  woes. 
To  live,  and  be. 

And  die,  a  Rose! 


There  is  nothing  strikingly  aovel  about 
the  following  verses,  but  they  have  an  old- 
fashioned  fragrance.  We  take  them  from 
The  Bellman: 

White  Violets 

By  Loi  eras  Foley 

Perhaps  it  was  not  long  ago, 
Perhaps  a  thousand  years, 
We  stood  when-  bright  cool  waters  flow 

And  1  could  scarce  keep  back  my  tears 

Behind  us  rose  a  little  slope 

And  thick  white  violets  sprang  therefrom. 
Sweet    \pril  signing  me  to  hope 

For  happy  days  to  come 

Vain  hope!  I  learned  in  that  brief  hour 
You  loved  me  not  or  ever  would, 

I  knew  that  I  had  not  the  power 

To  rouse  you  where  you  dreaming  stood. 

My  heart  with  every  might;  leap 

To  sharpest  agon\    was  wrought. 
You  watched  the  gustv    ripples  creep — 
It   was  so  plain  you  loved  me  not' 

Hope.  love,  and  pain  arc  fading  all. 

\nd  while  I  watch  them  dlmlj  pass. 
One  thing  I  \i\idl\   recall: 

There  were  white  violets  in  the  grass. 
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New  Speed  in  Billing 


This  mechanism  saves  your  bookkeeper's  time 
It  foots  your  bills  as  fast  as  they  are  typed 


Here  is  the  latest  Remington 
achievement  in  time-saving — an 
easy-running  typewriter  with  a 
head  for  figures. 

It  relieves  your  bookkeeper  of 
school-boy  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. It  frees  him  for  more  import- 
ant duties.    It  compels  accuracy. 


Suppose  you  have  the  machine 
before  you. 

Press  the  numeral  keys. 

Look  ! 

Each  type  stroke  does  double 
duty.  You  will  see  the  amounts 
not  only  typed,  but  added.  The 
two  acts  are  simultaneous. 

Your  discounts  are  subtracted 
mechanically  with  equal  ease. 

Without  a  single  interruption 
for  addition  or  subtraction  your 
bills  are  ready  to  mail. 

From  this  time  forward,  stop- 
ping to  foot  bills  and  statements 
or  checks  totals  will  be  sheer 
waste  of  clerical  time. 


Very  well !  Switch  a  lever.  She 
has  a  complete,  fully-equipped 
Remington  Typewriter. 

Every  business  purpose  which 
calls  for  writing  and  adding  on 
the  same  page,  calls  for  this  latest 
Remington  time-saver. 


If  you  have  a  large  business, 
you  can  use  several  of  these  time- 
savers.  If  you  have  a  small  busi- 
ness, one  will  effect  a  quick  sav- 
ing in  billing  and  charging. 

The  initial  cost  is  soon  wiped 
out.  The  more  work  you  give 
the  Remington  Adding  and  Sub- 
tracting Typewriter,  the  quicker 
it  pays  for  itself. 

Your  present  typist  can  start 
using  it  tomorrow.  By  night  she 
will  be  saving  you  time  and 
money. 


The  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter  is  now 
used  constantly  by  the  United 
States  Sub-Treasury, Banks,  Rail- 


roads, Life  Insurance  Companies, 
retailers,  manufacturers  and 
many  other  businesses,  large  and 
small. 

It  is   good  for  many  years  of 
"heavy  days"  work. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  write 
and  foot  your  bills  simultaneously. 

You  can't  begin  too  soon.  De- 
lay simply  means  more  time- 
waste  and  error  risk  in  your 
office. 

Write  today  to  our  New  York 
office  for  booklet,  "The  New 
Remington  Idea,"  which  describes 
this  remarkable  machineindetail. 


The  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter  can  be 
had  in  any  of  the  Remington 
Models  shown  below. 

Each  is  a  member  of  the  famous 
Remington  family. 

Each  is  a  complete  easy-running  type- 
writer, plus  the  adding  and  subtracting 
feature. 


Your  totals  once    \ 
entered  are  as  correct 
as  though  certified  bv 
an    expert  account- 
ant. 

*  *  *  * 

After  turning 
out  a  batch  of  bills 
your  typist  may 
wish  to  typewrite 
letters. 


^^J^.^>^J^4^l^^^«J^-^^^^^^-<B^*i■*wwg^c«^a■^g»^i«»>^i-»;^^■■Jx.^-^.l^,T.1l 

REA4INGTON 

Adding"  and  Subtracting 

TYPEWRITE 


(  WAHL  MECHANISM) 


I'll    li;ij.lH-l-^J   3  *-*    I 
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Each  is  designed 
and  built  so  as  to  in- 
sure maximum  dura- 
bility. 

Each  has  distinc- 
tive features  designed 
to  meet  individual 
requirements. 

Write  today  for 
booklet,  "The  New 
Remington  Idea." 


emington 
Standard 


Mona 
Model 


Smith- 

Prem 

Model 


Your  totals 
are  shown  here 
as  fast  as  the 

figures  are 
typed 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York  City  (Branches  everywhere) 

For  clear,  clean,  typewriter  results,  use  Remtico  brand  letter  paper,  carbon  paper  and  ribbons 
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Your  FILING  DESK  becomes 

THE  CENTER  OF  YOUR  OFFICE  SYSTEM 

All  data  indexed   in   Filing  Drawers    at    your    elbow 

There  are   10  kind-  of  drawers  for  filing  Index  Cards,  Letters,  Cata- 

I  hesefilei  may  be  arranged  a>  poll  want  them. 

Solid  oak.  Handsomely 
Finished  Golden.  Natural 
or  Weathered.  Top  28x52. 
Drawers  on  Rollers. 

Practical  Build  Enormous 
Capacity  and  Ease  of  Ref- 
erence commend 
this  file  to  you.  All 
Solid  ( >ak.  so  put  together 
that  it  isalmoet  wearproof. 
Roller  Bearing  Dust  Proof 
drawers  h  ave  follow  blocks 
and  full  height  side--.  As 
efficient  and  serviceable 
as  any  file  at  any  price. 
Capacity  20.000  letters. 
Golden,  Natural.  Weath- 
ered finish  —  freight  paid. 
See  note — $  1  .* .  25 . 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


No.  421 

Ir.icht  I'ald 
Bsfl  not*1 

A  SERVANT  AT  YOUR  ELBOW 
y/M"  Swinging  Desk  Stand 

Swings  and  Locks  into  position  when  wanted. 

Swings  out  of  way  when   not  in  use.      Strong, 

Staunch,  Solid.    Does  not  vibrate.    Oak  Top  14X 

Black  Enameled   Metal  parts.     Bv  Parcel 

••  S. 


Gentlemen: — 

That  Desk  I  bought  of  you  last  July  is  a  spltntliil  si  rrant. 

There  are  no  dust-gathering  pigeon  holes,  no  losing  of  papers,  nor 
interference  with  air  circulation  as  in  most  roll-top  desks.    Its  built- 
for -the -pur  pose  filing  drawers  are  much  better  than  the  stick-and-bind 
old-style  storage  drawers  thai  were  a  part  of  the  flat  top  desk  I  used  4 
previously.    My  mail  and  advertising  work  is  sixty  per  cent  heavier  frcight  on  Desk  and 
than  when  I  bought  the  desk  and  yet  it  gives  me  such  assistance  that  I   Cabinet  at  prices  quoted 
attend  to  all  this  with  much  less  effort.    Although  I  am  ordering  addi- 
tional filing  equipment  from  you,  the  system  will  have  its  headquarters 
at  this  desk. 


Post.    $3.50{any  where  in  U 

NOTE: 


to  Ry.  Stations 
and  Central  States 
ent  prices  in  West: 


I 


The  f/ter-  Manufacturing  Co. 

56  Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Sew  York  Office        -        -        -        75  John  St. 


HELPFUL 

"Filing  Suggestions" 
log  "F"  of  TimeSavi 
Catalog  "H"  shows 
Bookcases — Free. 


SAFETY 


'HE  famous  Disability  Clause  embodied  in  the  Guaranteed 


-    Low  Cost  Life  Insurance  policies  of  The  Travelers  pro- 


tects the  policyholder  as  a  breakwater  does  a  disabled  ship 
in  a  storm. 

In  case  you  become  permanently  and  totally  disabled  from 
accident  or  disease  before  age  sixty,  the  policy  immediately 
matures  for  the  full  value  by  the  payment  to  you  of  a  guar- 


anteed yearly  income. 

g^  In  the  Monthly  Income  Policy  the  payments  will  be  made 

to  you,  and  at  your  death  to  your  wife  for  life. 

The  Travelers'  Disability  provision  is  the  greatest  benefit 
added  to  life  insurance  in  many  years.  Let  us  tell  you  what 
it  has  done  for  others.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  No  Life 
Insurance  is  complete  without  The  Travelers  Disability  Clause. 

MORAL:  Insure  in  The  TRAVELERS 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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TEAR  OFF 


Please  -end  m<-  partlealnra  recording  your  policies  «  11  \<  ihr  DiNunility  rimme. 
M)    11:1111. •    .nlilr.  •.-.  ...  .  11p.1i  1. .11   mill    (lute    of  liiiili    lire    written   brl«>«  . 


THE   ROLE   OF  THE  TEXAS   RANGERS 

I^HE  Texas  Hangers  may  he  as  innocent 
as  little  lambs  in  connection  •with  the 
recovery  of  the  body  of  Clemente  Vergara, 
the  American  slain  by  Mexican  Federals, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  boundary-line, 
but  we  are  assured  that  those  who  know 
them  will  credit  them  with  having  gone  the 
full  limit  of  their  authority.  The  organiza- 
tion has  been  a  terror  to  outlaws  in  the 
border  country  for  forty  years,  and  its 
history  is  full  of  lively  incidents.  It  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  lives 
and  property  from  marauders  on  the  plains 
of  western  Texas,  and  it  seems  to  have 
just  iried  its  existence.  The  Vergara  episode 
gave  the  Rangers  a  bit  of  international 
notoriety,  and  the  New  York  Herald  finds 
occasion  to  tell  some  of  their  history: 

In  the  old  days  the  Rangers  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  real  "gun-fighting" 
men  of  the  world,  and  this  distinction  still 
belongs  to  them.  Their  methods  of  opera- 
tion are  different  to-day,  however,  alt  ho 
the  little  army  of  men  now  in  the  Stat.'- 
service  are  just  as  brave  and  as  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  pistol  as  in  the 
time  when  their  chief  occupation  was 
fighting  bands  of  depredating  Indians  or 
running  down  the  bandits  of  the  border. 

A  movement  was  started  some  time  ago 
to  disband  the  Rangers,  on  the  ground 
that  their  services  are  no  longer  necessary, 
and  that  they  are  used  chiefly  to  perform 
the  duties  that  properly  belong  to  the 
peace  officers* of  the  different  counties. 
But  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  to  be 
called  upon  when  protection  was  demanded 
in  connection  with  the  Mexican  situation 
has  probably  put  an  end  to  this  movement 
for  all  time.  Besides,  Texans  have  so  much 
sentimental  pride  in  the  wonderful  deeds  of 
valor  of  their  Rangers  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  a  movement  would  have  terminated 
differently  in  any  circumstances. 

From  the  time  the  Ranger  organization 
was  first  established  its  members  have  all 
been  picked  men,  proved  experts  in  marks- 
manship, at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  ab- 
solutely fearless  in  the  face  of  any  danger. 
In  addition  they  are  required  to  be  of  good 
moral  character,  which  means  that  they 
do  not  drink  or  gamble.  The  majority  of 
them  were  formerly  cowboys,  and  when 
they  Leave  the  service  they  generally  re- 
turn to  the  ranch.  When  a  vacancy  occur- 
in  a  company  the  captain  of  that  com- 
panv  selects  a  man  to  fill  it. 

"The  way  I  did,"  said  Capt.  "Billy" 
McDonald,  who  saw  many  years  in  the 
service,  "was  to  look  into  a  man's  eyes  and 
I  could  tell  in  a  minute  if  he  had  the  right 
stuff  in  him  to  make  a  good  Ranger.  I 
never  got  fooled  either." 

"There  are  some  folk,"  continued  the 
captain,  "who  think  that  because  the  hoy- 
are  always  ready  to  fight  like  a  bunch 
of  wildcats  they  must  be  a  reckless,  rowd\ 
s.t  of  men.  This  is  not  so.  The  Ranger- 
are  just  naturally  as  peaceful  and  God- 
fearing iiicn  as  you'll  find  anywhere. 

'•There's  Capt.  John  R.  Hughes,  for 
instance.  He's  been  a  Ranger  for  nearh 
thirty  years  and  he's  killed  a  lot  of  men, 
but   he's   a   great    Sunday-school   worker. 
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A  few  months  ago  he  was  ordered  from 
his  station,  Ysleta,  where  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school,  to  put 
down  the  bootlegging  that  was  going  on 
in-  that  part  of  the  Panhandle  region,  and 
the  children  of  the  town  made  a  big  fuss 
to  the  Governor  about  moving  his  head- 
quarters away." 

It  may  be  remarked  of  Captain  Mc- 
Donald himself  that  a  few  years  ago  he  shot 
and  killed  four  Mexicans  who  were  firing 
upon  him  from  ambush  in  an  isolated  spot 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  border,  and  the 
next  Sunday  he  was  back  in  Brownsville 
and  occupied  a  front  seat  in  one  of  the 
churches  at  morning  and  evening  service. 

The  condition  existing  along  the  Texas 
frontier  at  the  time  the  Rangers  were 
organized,  in  1876,  were  a  source  of  much 
concern  to  this  Government.  The  cattle 
raids  from  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mex- 
ico, into  Texas,  commenced  with  what  is 
known  as  the  "Cortina  War,"  in  1859  and 
1860.  This  was  a  most  remarkable  occur- 
rence— one  without  parallel  in  our  history. 
A  single  lawless  ranehero  with  a  band  of 
friends  captured  a  town  of  nearly  three 
thousand  inhabitants  and  not  only  defied 
but  defeated  the  forces  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
combined  forces  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  maintaining  him- 
self for  upward  of  five  months  on  American 
soil,  with  the  Mexican  flag  flying  over  his 
camp,  and  finally  retreating  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  ready  to  renew  the  fight. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  border 
troubles  on  the  Rio  Grande,  one  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  lawless  element  in 
Mexico  with  defiant  pride  and  to  teach 
the  American  people  the  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  and 
their  dependence  on  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Government.  These  feelings  were  con- 
firmed and  increased  when  the  bold  robber 
and  outlaw,  who  was  under  numerous  in- 
dictments i^  Texas,  for  previous  killings 
and  robberies  and  who  had  left  the  Ameri- 
can territory  defying  the  United  States, 
was  deliberately  sent  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  clothed  with  the  high  office  of 
general  of  the  army  and  Governor,  back 
to  the  very  scene  of  his  outrages,  and 
the  United  States  quietly  submitted  to 
the  insult. 

In  these  border  troubles  all  the  country 
from  Brownsville  to  Rio  Grande  City,  120 
miles,  and  back  to  Arroyo,  Colorado,  was 
laid  waste.  Americans  were  killed  or  car- 
ried off,  and  all  their  movable  property  was 
taken  across  the  border.  The  Herald 
goes  on: 

Altho  cattle-stealing  was  the  original 
object  of  the  raids,  the  lawless  bands  en- 
gaged in  them  were  necessarily  led  to  the 
perpetration  of  other  and  greater  crimes. 
The  lawless  spirit,  engendered  by  their 
trade  and  their  own  protection,  caused 
them  to  kill  travelers  who  happened  to 
meet  them  on  their  raids  and  those  who 
they  thought  might  inform  against  them. 
In  fact,  these  raids  were  soon  turned  into 
general  robbery  and  slaughter. 

These  conditions  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
began  to  improve  however,  as  soon  as 
Capt.  L.  H.  McNally  and  his  company 
of  Rangers  were  sent  down  there  to  run 

(Continued  on  page  713) 
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As  it  is  done  in 
Europe 

In  social  circles  where  etiquette  and 
good  form  are  important  new  styles  in 
writing  paper  frequently  originate.  Not 
all  new  ideas  come  from  Europe,  and 
not  all  new  ideas  are  good.  When  they 
are  both  new  and  good,  wherever  they 
come  from,  they  receive  something  from 
our  own  creative  designers  and  are  then 
expressed  in  some  form  of 

Qranes 
ounen  o&icm 

(the  correct  writing  paper). 

Crane's  papers  give  the  earliest  intimation  of  the 
latest  styles  in  writing  papers.  We  have  just  created 
B  new  style,  the  Elizabethan,  which  is  rich  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  exquisite  simplicity. 

It  is  a  paneled  paper  and  will  appeal  to  those  who 
require  dignity  and  good  taste  in  correspondence. 

Sold  wherever  good  stationery  is  sold.  If  you 
cannot  find  such  a  store,  send  10c.  to  us  for  samples 
and  name  of  a  dealer  who  will  supply  you. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Dept.  M. 

EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  CO. 


New  York 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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'Father  built  this  house! 


Your  children — when  they  grow  up — will 
they  he  proud  or  the  "  House  that  Father 
hunt  ?  Twenty  years  from  now,  -will  it  he 
a   modern,  soundly    built,  valuable  property? 

The  next  genera- 
tion won  t  tolerate 
inflammable      houses. 

The   next   generation  1V^ffcf"5ll 

will  laugh  at  a  house 

that  has  to  he  constantly  repaired.  For  the 
house  or  the  future  will  be  a  permanent, 
dependable  house.  Almost  as  cheaply  as 
with  wood  you  can  build  that  sort  of  a  house 
now.      Stucco  houses  are  no  longer  luxuries. 

Herringbone  Metal  Lath  is  the  reason  why 


you  can  have  a  dependable  Stucco  house  if 
you  want  to.  It  provides  the  best  method  of 
construction. 

Build  with  your  eyes  open.    Let  us  explain 

to  you  this  whole  fire- 
proof construction 
problem.      It  will  be 
pif-I-i  an    immense    help    to 

your  architect  if  you 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Tell  us  what 
sort  of  a  building  you  are  planning  and  we 
will  mail  invaluable  books  on  the  subject  and 
give  you  any  special  help  needed. 

Also  mention    architect  s    name   so  we  can 
co-operate  through  him. 


THE    GENERAL    FIREPROOFING    CO.,    4034    Logan    Avenue,   Youngstown,   Ohio 

Also  makers  of  Self-Sentering,  the  expanded  metal  that  ma^es  reinforced  concrete  without  forms. 
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down  the  outlaws.  No  quarter  was  asked 
or  given.  It  was  a  fight  to  the  death  when 
he  and  his  men  got  within  shooting  dis- 
tance of  the  Mexican  thieves.  Interna- 
tional law  had  no  meaning  for  them  at 
such  times.  On  one  occasion  they  chased 
a  band  of  about  fifty  cattle-thieves  across 
the  river  into  Mexico,  killing  twenty-nine 
of  them  without  losing  a  man. 

A  name  which  for  many  years  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  border  criminals 
was  that  of  Capt.  Lee  Hall.  Captain 
Hall,  who  is  now  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  was  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
Rangers  which  covered  a  territory  as  large; 
as  two  or  three  ordinary  States.  They 
were  a  flying  squadron  that  rode  fear- 
lessly into  any  kind  of  trouble  where  duty 
called  them,  and  their  battles  with  the 
Indians,  the  lawless  white  men,  and  Mexi- 
cans were  so  numerous  that  they  wen;  in 
almost  constant  active  service  for  three 
or  four  years.  So  much  was  Captain  Hall 
feared  by  those  who  had  reason  to  dread 
the  Rangers  that  numerous  attempts  were 
made  to  assassinate  him.  The  room  in 
which  he  slept  was  fired  into  several  times 
at  night. 

One  summer  day  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
Captain  Hall  and  his  men  were  taking  a 
short  rest  in  their  camp  in  the  Big  Bend 
country,  a  wild  and  isolated  region  bor- 
dering the  upper  Rio  Grande  and  much 
frequented  as  a  rendezvous  by  murderers, 
robbers,  smugglers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  criminals,  when  a  messenger  rode 
in  with  the  news  that  a  Southern  Pacific 
train  had  been  held  up  and  robbed  near 
Dryden,  130  miles  away.  The  word  to  be 
up  and  off  was  immediately  given,  and 
as  the  Rangers  have  neither  tents  nor 
chuck  wagons  to  hinder  their  movements, 
but  only  a  blanket  under  wrhich  to  sleep 
and  a  small  sack  or  two  in  which  to  carry 
commissary  supplies,  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  before  they  were  headed  across 
a  trailless  country  for  the  scene  of  the 
robbery.  By  daylight  next  morning  they 
had  covered  sixty  miles  of  the  journey. 
Leaving  their  tired  horses  at  a  ranch 
house,  they  snatched  an  hour's  sleep, 
roped  fresh  horses  from  the  corral,  sad- 
dled them  and  were  off  again. 

The  trail  of  the  robbers  was  picked  up 
about  twenty  miles  from  Dryden,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  headed 
north,  with  a  posse  of  United  States 
deputy  marshals  already  in  the  chase. 
By  making  a  detour  the  Rangers  recovered 
the  trail  ahead  of  the  deputy  marshals. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  breaking  camp 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  outlaws, 
and  the  shooting  began  as  soon  as  the 
Rangers  and  fugitives  were  within  firing 
distance.  One  of  the  robbers  was  killed 
at  the  first  fire  and  the  second,  seeing 
his  escape  cut  off,  climbed  to  a  point 
within  sight  of  the  Rangers  and  deliber- 
ately blew  out  his  brains.  Three  days  later 
the  Rangers  were  back  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  hunting  for  other  criminals. 

As  a  Lone  Star  citizen  said: 

"When  the  Texas  Rangers'  hoof-beats 
thunder  along  the  border  two  nations 
tremble. 

"The  United  States  does  not  know  where 
they  will  stop. 

"Mexico  does  not  know  what  can  stop 
them." 


WESTINGHOUSE 

LIKE  many  other  great  invent  ive 
geniuses,  George  Westinghouse  was 
accused  of  appropriating  other  nun 
ideas  and  claiming  them  as  his  own. 
Tho  the  disputants  of  his  claim  to  having 
invented  the  air-brake  have  aever  made 
much  headway  toward  convincing  the 
world  thai  there  is  any  real  Inundation 
for  their  assertions,  they  an;  none  the 
less  positive  and  specific.  Whether  I  h<\ 
will  ever  get  a  serious  hearing  is  some- 
thing that  time  only  will  tell.  Westing- 
house  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  tin 
inventor  of  the  air-brake,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is 
said  that  he  spent  large  sums  for  other 
men's  ideas,  some  of  which  were  never 
used,  and  the  fact  that  he  paid  for  un- 
perfected  devices  gave  his  critics  an 
excuse  for  questioning  many  of  the  honors 
accorded  him.  Westinghouse  was  a  great 
industrial  organizer  and  business  executive 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  inventor,  and  as 
a  manufacturer  he  placed  upon  the  market 
most  of  the  important  devices  that  he 
perfected.  His  career  is  sketched  by  the 
New  York  Sun,  following  his  death  on 
March  12: 

Experts  in  the  industrial  development  of 
this  country  have  placed  Mr.  Westing- 
house among  the  seven  or  eight  men  to 
whom  credit  must  be  given  for  the  coun- 
try's commercial  advance.  To  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  and  Westinghouse  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  of  America  is  due. 
Sir  Henry  developed  the  steel  rail,  Mr. 
Westinghouse  the  air-brake  that  now  is  in 
use  on  all  the  railroads  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  made  many  advances 
in  the  science  of  railway-signaling.  He 
fathered  in  this  country  the  development 
of  the  alternating-current  system  for 
electric  lighting  and  electric  power.  He 
invented  devices  for  safely  and  economi- 
cally conveying  natural  gas  over  long  dis- 
tances and  making  it  available  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  His  air-spring  for  motor- 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  has  proved  immensely 
valuable.  He  developed,  in  collaboration 
with  the  late  Admiral  George  W.  Melville, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  his  partner,  John  H.  Mac- 
alpine,  the  geared-turbine  system  for  the 
propulsion  of  ships. 

For  his  work  he  received  the  highest 
honors  in  the  gift  of  technical  societies  and 
institutions  of  Europe  and  America.  Dis- 
tinguished honors  were  conferred  on  him 
by  European  sovereigns.  In  December 
last  he  received  the  Grashof  gold  medal 
from  the  chief  engineering  society  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Central  Bridge,  near  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  6,  1846.  His  father, 
also  named  George,  was  the  inventor  and 
maker  of  farming  implements.  His  mother, 
poetical  and  imaginative,  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  molding  his  mind  and  character. 

His  mind  turned  instinctively  to  in- 
ventive work,  and  his  eagerness  to  toil  in 

(Continued  on  page  720) 
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Casters  and  Tips 

save  floors  and  rugs.  No 
dents  and  digs  when  your 
furniture  is  fitted  with  Feltoids. 
They  work  none  of  the  dam- 
age so  common  to  metal, 
wood,  fibre  and  rubber  casters. 

Feltoids  are  made  of  a  specially 
treated  material  which  is  very 
firm  and  durable  yet  having  a 
tread  as  resilient  as  a  kitten's  paw. 
Genuine  Feltoids  have  the  name 
stamped  on  each  wheel.  Sold 
at  furniture  and  hardware  stores. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you, 
send  us  25c  and 
we  will  mail  you 
postpaid  two  sets 
of  Feltoid  Tips  for 
demonstration  in 
your  home.  Send 
for  booklet  No.  9, 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Company 

Dept.  C  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BALL-POINTED  I 
PENS 


of  fine  Sheffield  steel. 

Maybe  had fromallStationery Stores 

Sample  Box  of  24  by  Mail 25  Cents 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  &  CO. 

William  Street  New  York 
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Steinmetz  Says: 

4<  I  believe  that  the  Electric  will  be  the  car  of  the   future  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  of  operation  and  reliability.     It  is  rare 
that  it  gets  out  of  order.    When  it  does  so  it  is  an  accident— not 
as  with  the  gasoline  car,  an  incident.     The  man  of  moderate 
means  cannot  afford  a  horse  and  buggy  because  of  the  attention 
required.      He  will  be  able  to  afford  an  Electric  Vehicle  to 
take  him  to  bus.iness  because  it  requires  no  attention— if  equij 
with  an  Edison  Battery.     It  often  has  to  stand  idle  fc 
days  and  this  is  not  good  for  a  lead  battery.    I  havei/  tl 
invent  a  lead   battery  that  would  not  $poil,Jpul(Ligiyt£n  up.*' 


From  an  Approved  Report  of  Some  E|lfcmpo\hnea*^rfmarks  of  Dr.  Charles  P  Steinmell 
al  a  Recenl  Meeting  of  Enginewft  ((Be.  Slejjjpefz  it  a  Past  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ficfohe  of  the  greatest  electrical  authorities  in  the  world.) 


Edison 


STORAGE 


For  Electric  Trucks  and  Pleasure  Cars, 
House  Lighting,  Yacht  Lighting,  etc. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

206  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Edison  N'ickel-Iron-Alkaline  Storage  Battery  is  the  Only  One  that  Contains  no  Lead  nor  Acid 


And  How  TO 
Attain    It 

By 


LONC  LIFE 

*     Brief,    simple,    practical    rules    for   everyday   life. 
Dr.  Kintzing.    12mo,  cloth.    SI. 00 net :  by  mail.  S1.10. 

FUNK  ».  WAC WALLS  COMPANY.  MEW  YORK 

No  funnier  bit  of  typical  American  humor  hi 
iiin-ri  than  tin- convulsing  tale  <>i  two 
irtAtneo  who  go  "i»;n  k  t<>  nature"  on  a  bunt" 
ih  hing  trip,    It  U  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
■pontaneoui  humor  enlivened  l>y  illustration 
rk  him  le  ofdrawing  ths 

original  mid  entertaining  as  his  literary  method. 
Thomai  W.  La  ll  >      "Bodj  -linking, 

i  i  I.  Iced,  rolled 

over  the  hl<r;ir\  rug,  and  In  my  awful  gleeful  ™n- 
toi  lion*  nearly  rcjlled  into  the  opeu  grate." 
"I  think  your  lx>ok  splendid  .  You  have 
taneoua  style  thai  it  admirable,"  aayi  Walt  Mason, 
Li  t  niglit  and  read  \our  book  and  laughed 
and  laffed  and  larfed  and  guffawed  and  got  up  and 
yelled  from  pure  joy.  It  i_  my  idea  of  an  outlawed 
gem." — George  hitch. 

Price  75c;  postpaid  80c 
Funk  &  WsidsIU  Co.. 354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


MOTOR-TRUCKS 

(Continued  from  page 

MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED 
AUTOMOBILE   BILLS 

A  compilation  lias  been   made   for    7  ■ 
Horseless  Age  of  bills  affecting  automobiles 
that  arc  now  pending  in  State  legislatures. 

Within  five  weeks  alter  the  convening  of 
several  State  Legislatures  in  January,  it  was 

found  that  thirty  Senate  bills  and  eighty- 
four  House  bills  affecting  automobiles  had 
bei  n  introduced.  The  most  of  these  are 
described  as  '"relating  specifically  to  a 
single  kind  of  road  vehicle."  It  is  further 
staled  that  they  are  '"intended  primarily 
to  raise  funds  for  road  maintenance  and  to 
increase  the  safetj'  of  highway  travel." 
Classification  has  been  made  of  the  bills 
as  follows: 

mils 

Senate        II 


Fixing  registration  fees 10 

Regulating  speed  and  operating. . .       4 

Regulating  equipment 

Lights  on  all  vehicles 

Requiring  road  signs . 


Creating  highway  commissions . 

State  aid  to  roads 

Limiting  truck  weight  and  speed 

Licensing  all  drivers 

Limiting  driving  age 

Requiring  wide  tires 


18 
24 
11 
5 
3 
3 
2 
■J 
-' 
1 
I 


KEYLESS  PADLOCK 

tfo  more  lust-key  troubles.  No  buttons  to  fumble. 
Just  turn  knob  as  dim  ted.  40,000  combinations 
|xissible.  No  one  can  open  yours  but  you.  Oper- 
ated as  easily  in  dark  as  in  li,:M 

AfFNTS     MAKING    100    PER    CENT    PROFIT.      Sells 

J    on  sight  In  city  or  country      Write  todaj 

for  terms  of  free  samples.       A   postal  Card  will  do. 

Address,  Victor  Specially  Co.,  55  Cook  St.  Union.  Ohio 


The  nine  States  in  which  these  bills  haw- 
been  introduced  are  Massachusetts,  44 
bills;  New  Jersey,  16;  Kentucky,  13;  Vir- 
ginia, 12;  New  York,  10;  South  Carolina,  7; 
Maryland,  6;  Rhode  Island,  3;  Mississippi. 
3.  Interesting  details  of  the  bills  are  set 
forth  in  the  same  article: 

"In  Mississippi  there  is  a  joint  bill 
before  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
providing  for  the  refunding  of  automobile 
license  fees  that  were  collected  under  the 
law  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  thefitate 
decided  last  year  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  imposed  double  taxation  on  the 
owners  of  cars  who  paid  personal  property 
taxes  on  their  machines.  A  decision 
along  the  same  lines  was  handed  down 
in  Ohio  last  fall  by  one  of  the  lower  courts 
and  has  been  sustained  by  a  higher  court. 
Test  eases  against  the  validity  of  the 
registration  laws  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  California  have  also  been 
brought. 

"Because  of  this  situation  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  New  Jersey  provid- 
ing for  the  exemption  of  motor-vehicles 
from  personal  property  tax  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  another  bill  almosl 
doubling  the  license  fees  and  requiring: 
commercial  vehicles  weighing  more  than 
4,000  pounds  to  pay  an  additional  $10. 

"Another  Jersey  bill  would  make  it 
mandatory  upon  the  driver  to  report  to 
the  police  or  other  authorities  any  acci- 
dent in  which  his  car  is  involved.  An- 
other authorizes  the  exclusion  of  motor- 
vehicles  from  public  parks,  alt  ho  the 
equal  right  of  automobiles  to  the  use  of 
park  roads  was  upheld  in  the  courts  of 
various  States  many  years  ago,  in  the 
relatively  early  history  of  motoring,     still 

other     bills     require     payment     of     $f>0    a 

week    license    for    operation    of    a    tem- 
porary   garage,    and    attachment    to    all 

motor-vehicles  of  a  device  thai  will  scatter 
72  metal  markers  in  the  street  upon 
striking  any  object  with  the  t'ronl  of 
the  car.  each  marker  having  stamped  in  it 
the  registration  number  of  the  machine. 
"The  Kentucky  Senate  has  before  it  an 
act  to  prohibit  owners  of  automobiles, 
doctors,  and  dentists  from  taking  OUl 
persona]  liability  insurance,  while  Vir- 
ginia has  before  the  House  two  bills 
authorizing  Accomac  and  SpottsyK  ania 
Counties    to   levy    special    license-   on    auto- 
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mobiles,  in  addition  to  a  State  registration 
fee,  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  these 
counties. 

"A  Massachusetts  bill  would  mako  all 
automobiles  change  their  headlights  or 
side-lights  so  that  those  on  one  side  of 
the  car  will  show  red  and  the  opposito 
lights  green,  like  a  vessel. 

"Some  of  the  legislators  in  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  would  place  the  con- 
trol of  all  street  and  highway  traffic  in 
those  States  in  the  hands  of  examiners 
and  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Motor  Vehicles  and  the 
Highway  Commissioner,  respectively,  with 
extraordinary  and  autocratic  powers  of 
revocation  of  driving  licenses,  etc. 

"A  Massachusetts  representative  wants 
to  have  all  motor-vehicles  fitted  with 
guards  that  will  prevent  mud  and  water 
from  the  street  surface  being  splashed 
upon  the  persons  of  pedestrians.  The 
fact  that  no  successful  device  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  market  and  obtainable 
in  the  required  number  did  not  interfere 
with  the  drafting  and  introduction  of  the 
measure. 

"If  five  weeks  can  be  productive  of 
such  a  remarkable  grist  of  bills,  the 
total  production  before  the  close  of  the 
legislature  next  summer  [may  rival  the 
output  of  motor- vehicles,  and  visions  of 
profit-sharing  with  the  many  thousands 
of  workmen  employed  by  the  automobile 
factories  may  fade  like  a  beautiful  exotic." 


CROSSING  ALASKA  IN  A  MOTOR- 
TRUCK 

Much  circulation  was  given  in  October 
by  various  periodicals  in  this  country  to  a 
letter  written  in  September  from  Valdez, 
in  Alaska,  describing  a  motor-truck  trip  to 
"the  farthest  northern  point  ever  reached 
by  a  motor- vehicle,"  those  who  took  part 
in  the  trip  being  "a  corps  of  army  engi- 
neers." The  truck  was  described  in  this 
letter  as  making  its  way  among  glaciers 
and  ice-clad  mountains,  where  giant 
boulders  had  to  be  blasted  away  and  dense 
forests  penetrated.  There  were  other  hard- 
ships, due  to  crossing  rivers,  to  snowslides, 
and  to  quicksand.  It  was  declared  that  a 
new  route  had  been  established,  which 
would  save  a  month  in  reaching  the  head- 
waters of  navigation  on  the  Yukon. 

A  letter  pointing  out  gross  exaggerations 
in  this  statement,  written  on  February  6, 
1914,  has  reached  this  office  from  Nelchina, 
Alaska,  signed,  "The  Boys  of  Nelchina,  per 
Sam  Ankney,"  and  ending  with  a  post- 
script, "You  must  excuse  pencil,  as  no  pen 
and  ink  are  in  camp."  Following  are  inter- 
esting points  from  Sam  Ankney's  epistle: 
"It  makes  us  old-timers  laugh  at  the  tough 
trip  those  gentlemen  had.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  up  the  records  of  money 
spent  and  work  done  by  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission  on  the  same  route  traveled  by 
said  motor-truck,  you  will  laugh,  too.  On 
leaving  Valdez  these  men  had  a  fair  road 
to  Fairbanks,  with  every  stream  bridged 
except  three,  and  large  ferry-boats  on  two 
of  them;  the  other  stream  I  have  waded 
at  various  times  and  found  it  not  knee- 
deep.  Keystone  Canon  [described  in  the 
letter  as  ' '  fourteen  miles  long,  with  walls  of 
ice  and  rock  rising  nearly  one  thousand 
feet  above  Lowe  River,  a  typical  glacier 
stream"]  is  only  two  and  one-half  miles 
long,  and  as  for  crevasses,  I  or  any  one  else 
have  never  seen  them.  A  Ford  car  made 
the  trip  from  Fairbanks  to  Chitina  in  four 
days.  The  Government  has  spent  over  one 
million  dollars  on  this  route." 
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Correct   Lubrication 

Explanation:  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite 

the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that 
should  be  used.  For  example:  "A  means  "Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  A."  "Arc."  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic."  For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "A."  The  recommendations  cover  both 
pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
noted. 


CARS 


Your  car  starts  in  trim  for  1914 
How  will  it  end? 

Friction  is  relentless. 

It  steals  mileage  that  belongs  to  you.  It  means 
lost  power,  and  worn  metal.  In  the  end  it 
destroys  all  motors. 

A  canvass  among  New  York  repair  shops 
showed  that  about  one-half  of  the  automobile  en- 
gine troubles  are  caused  by  incorrect  lubrication. 

Correct  automobile  lubrication  is  an  intricate, 
scientific  problem. 

Motors  and  feed  systems  differ  widely.  No 
one  lubricating  oil  can  be  efficient  for  all  cars. 

This  is  absolute. 

You  selected  a  car  that  suits  you.  Now  select 
an  oil  that  suits  your  car. 

Your  motor  has  approximately  1500  parts.  To 
reach  all  friction  points  properly  your  oil  must 
suit  your  motor. 

Words  and  claims  cannot  meet  this  condition. 

Your  business  sense  must  ask: 

"Who  made  the  oil?'" 

"Honv  did  they  determine  its  fitness  for  my 
motor?" 

Throughout  the  world,  the  counsel  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  on  lubricating  problems 
relating  to  every  class  of  machinery  is  sought  by 
engineers  who  must  meet  the  most  rigid  effi- 
ciency standards. 

Lubrication  with  us  is  both  a  business  and  a 
profession. 

The  Lubricating  Chart,  printed  in  part  on  the 
right,  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
automobile  lubrication.  It  is  a  result  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  thorough  study  of  automobile 
lubrication  that  has  ever  been  made. 

It  was  prepared  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
motor  of  each  make  and  model  of  American  and 
foreign  car. 

The  oils  specified  have  been  thoroughly  proven 
by  practical  demonstration. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  Chart,  which  is 
annually  brought  up  to  date,  has  been  the  stand- 
ard guide  to  correct  automobile  lubrication. 

Make  a  note  of  the  grade  specified  for  your 
car.     Then  make  sure  that  you  get  it. 

It  is  safest  to  buy  in  original  barrels,  half-barrels 
and  sealed  five  and  one-gallon  cans.  See  that  the 
red  Gargoyle,  our  mark  of  manufacture,  is  on 
the  container. 

On  request  we  will  mail  a  pamphlet  on  the  Lubrication 
of  Automobile  Engines.  It  describes  in  detail  the  com- 
mon engine  troubles  and  gives  their  causes  and 
remedies. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type    of  motor 

The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are:  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A," 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B,"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E," 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic." 

They  can  be  secured  from  reliable  garages,  automo- 
bile supply  houses,  hardware  stores,  and  others  who 
supply  lubricants. 

For  information  kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our 
nearest  office. 


Abbott  Detroit 

Alco 

American 

Autocar  (2  cyl. ) 

"      (4  cyl.).... 

Avery 

Buick  (2  cyl.) 

"     (4  cyl.) 

Cadillac  (4  cyl.) .  .  . 

Cartercar 

Com'l... 

Case ; 

Chalmers 

Chase 

Cole 

Delaunay- Belleville . 

E.  M.  F. 

Fiat 

Flanders . 

"  ^.(6  cyl.)... 

Ford. 

Franklin 

"        ComX .... 

G.  M.  C 

Havers  6-44 

Havers  6-60 

Haynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobile  "20". . . 

"32".. 

I.  H.  C.  fair) 

"        (water) .  .  . 

International 

Interstate 

Jackson  (2  cyl.) .... 

*'       Ucyl.) 

Jeffery 

Kelly 

King ,til.L.^ 

KHneTCar 

Knox 

Krit 

Locomobile. 

Lozier 

Mack , 

Mack,  Jr 

Marion 

Mannon 

Maxwell  (2  cyl.). . . . 
<4cyl.K... 

"       (6cyl.).... 

Mercer. ._ ,..., 

Mitchell ... 

Moline 

Moune  Knight  .1... 
Moon  (4  cyl.)  ...... 

Moon  (6  cyl.) 

National 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige  Detroit 

Pathfinder 

Peerless  

Pierce  Arrow 

•«    .      "      Com'l. 

Pope  Hartford 

Premier .  ^ 

Rambler. 

Regal 

Renault 

Reo 

S.G.V 


A 
Arc, 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 


An 

B 

An 

B 

Arc 
A 
E 


A 
B 


Selden 

Simplex 

Speedwell 

"     "  "Mead" 

Steams. 

"        "Knight" 

Stevens  Duryea 

Stoddard-Dayton 

"  "    "Knight- 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Veliea-45 

Velie  9-50 

Walter 

White  (Gas) 

Winton 


Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 

E 

E 

A 
Arr 
Arc 

E 

E 


Arc 

B 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 

A 

E 


Arc. 

Arc 

A 


Arc. 

B 

A 

Arc. 
Arc. 

A 


Arc 


Arc. 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 


A 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc.  Arc 


Arc 


.Arc. 


Arc.lAic.lArc. 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

E 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 

B 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 

E 


Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 


B 

Arc. 


Arc 
A 

Arc 

B 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 


Arc 


i£ 


Arc. 


Arc 


A 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 
Arc 
Arc. 


A   Arc 


Arc 

Arc. 


Arc 


Arc. [Arc. 
Arc 


A 
Arc 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 
A 

Arc 
B 

Arc 
B 

Arc 
A 

Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 

A 

A 
Ar- 
Arc 

E 
Are. 

Arc 

Arc 

B 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 


E 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 


A 

Arc. 


Arc 


Arc 

A 
Arc 

B 

A 
Arc. 
Arc 

E 


Arc 


A 
A 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

A 


Arc 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc 

A 

A 

B 
Arc 
Arc 

A 


A 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 


Arc 


A 
A 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 
A 

Arc 
B 

Arc 
B 


Arc 

E 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 


Arc 

Arc 
E 

Arc. 


Arc 
An:. 

Arc 


Arc 


A 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc- 
Arc 
E 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 


Arc 

A 

trc 

A 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 


Arc 
Arc. 


ArclArcaArc, 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc, 

Arc. 


A 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

B 
Arc 

A 


Arc 
E 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 


Arc 


Arc. 
A 
Arc. 

B 
A 

Arc 

Arc 

E 


Arc- 
Arc, 

A 
A 


Arc. 


A 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
B 
Arc- 
Arc 
Arc 
A 


A    Arc 


Arc. 


A 

Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Are. 

E 

Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 


A    Arc, 


A 
Arc 


Arc. 
Arc. 

Art 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 

A 

B 
Arc 

A 


Arc 
A 

Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 


Arc  Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 


A 

A 

Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

B 


A 
Arc. 


Arc. 
A 

A 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 
|Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 
Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Are. 
Art 


A 

Are 
Are 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc, 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
A 


A 

Arc. 


Arc* 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Art 


Arp  lAcr 


VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every 
class    of    machinery.        Obtainable   everywhere   in    the    world. 


BRANCHES: 


DETROIT 

Ford  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 

4th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 


BOSTON 

49  Federal  St. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Indiana  Pythian  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 

29  Broadway 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Plymouth  Bldg, 


CHICAGO 
Fisher  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG 
Fulton  Building. 
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SAFETY  FIRST 


The  foundation  quality  idea  in  the 
manufacture  of  Goodrich  Tires 


The  Goodrich  method  of  mak- 
ing tires  is  based  on  the  Safety 
First"  idea.  Safety  for  your 
family  and  yourself. 

♦  •>         •> 
Goodrich  puts  forty-four  years 
of    experience    and    quality  in 
rubber  manufacturing  in  every 
Goodrich  Tire. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

That  puts  the  safety  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tire  itself — puts  strength 
and  resilience  and  service  in  it. 


Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tires  are 
the  standard  by  which  all  other  high 
grade  tires  are  judged  because  of 
their  wonderful  wearing  quality  and 
uniform  excellence.  That's  why 
Goodrich  has  held  the  leadership  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 


The  extra  thickness  of  tough  Good- 
rich rubber  in  the  treads  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  road  provides 
longer  satisfaction  and  loiuer-cost 
mileage. 


Goodrich 
f&S  Tires 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 


The  Goodrich  Safety  Tread 


Five  Bars  and  a  Crosstie 
the  "Safety  First"  Symbol 

The  thick,  tough  rubber  bars  and 
crosstie  of  the  safety  tread  as 
shown  above,  make  a  "  Safety 
First"  roadway  for  the  car.  They 
clean  and  dry  the  path  and  grip  it 
and  make  the  brake  effective. 


Here  are  the  prices  on  the  best  tires  ever  produced  in  the  Goodrich  factory: 


Smooth 

Safety 

Grey 

Smooth 

Safety 

Grey 

Size 

Tread 

Tread 

Inner  Tube 

Size 

Tread 

Tread 

Inner  Tube 

Price* 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

30x3 

$11.70 

$12.65 

$2.80 

34x4M 

$33.00 

$35.00 

$6.15 

30x3^ 

15.75 

17.00 

3.50 

35x4^ 

34.00 

36.05 

6.30 

32x3^ 

16.75 

18.10 

3.70 

36x4^ 

35.00 

37.10 

6.45 

33x4 

23.55 

25.25 

4.75 

37x5 

41.95 

44.45 

7.70 

34x4 

24.35 

26.05 

4.90 

38x5}^ 

5400 

57.30 

8.35 

Dealers  almost  everywhere  have  Goodrich  Tires  or  can  get  them  for  you  from 
one  of  our  Branches  or  Depots. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  ft££f  fe£! 

There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 


■^s       Factories: 
Akron,  Ohio 


Is  There  a  HELLP 

It  is  an  old  question.  In  the  book  just  published 
with  this  title  there  are  New  Answers  by  Sixteen 
of  the  Ablest  Writers  and  Preachers  known  to 
England,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
II  also  well  known  in  America. 

You  Should  Know 

what  their  answers  are.  They  represent  as 
main-  sects  —  including  Catholic  and  Jew  and 
one  is  a  Socialist.      They  concern  every  man. 

12mo,    Cloth;    60  cents  net;  by  mail  68  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


I  Stop  Cheating  Yourself 

It's  absurd  to  risk  the  perma- 
nency (or 
eventheneat- 
ness)  of  your 
records  for 
the  sake  of 
the  pitiful 
savings  you 
can  make  by 
using  poor 
carbon  paper. 


Kadesh-Barnea     The   Oasis  where 

the  Israelites   Camped   for 

Thirty-eight   Years 

By  Prof.  Camden  M.  Cobern.Ph.  D. ,  Litt.D. 

THE  H0MILETIC  REVIEW  for  April 

Per  Copy,  30  Cents.      Per  Year,  $3.00 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY 
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A  MERGER  OF  TAXICAB   FIRMS 

Early  in  .March,  the  two  largest  taxicab 
companies,  in  Xcw  York  were  consolidated 
under  one  management.  This  consolida- 
tion will  control  1.2(H)  taxicabs  out  of  the 
2,000  in  the  entire  city.  The  new  company 
is  to  be  capitalized  for  a  great  Bum,  it  is 
said— no  less  than  110,000,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  will  be  preferred  and  $5,000,000 
common.  'II,,  $5,000,000  preferred  in- 
cludes 14,166,000  new  stock,  soon  to  be 
issued,  the  common  being  given  as  a  bonu- 
to  holders  of  the  preferred.  Some  interest- 
ing items  based  on  an  interview  with  the 
president  of  the  new  company  are  printed 
in  Automobile  Topics: 

"We  were  forced  to  get  together 
for  mutual  protection,'  he  declared.  'Both 
companies  were  eating  themselves  up, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  New  Yorkers 
with  the  service  they  demand  under  tin- 
rates  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  much-discust  question  of  huge 
hotel  payments  and  'graft'  to  certain 
officials  was  ignored  by  the  president  of 
the  com  pan  v. 

'"  The  Yellow  Taxicab  Co.,'  he  declares, 
'had  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  private  stands 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station.  The  Ma- 
son-Seaman company  operated  at  a  loss. 
Our  only  salvation  hay  in  combining  the 
companies,  so  that  something  could  be 
saved  in  maintenance." 

"Touching  on  the  matter  of  the  recent 
snow-storms  in  New  York  City,  which 
played  havoc  with  all  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion methods,  President  Barnard  declared 
that  the  two  large  companies  alone  lost 
$100,000  during  the  week  of  the  storms. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  motors  of  one  of 
the  companies  were  put  entirely  out  of  com- 
mission the  very  first  day,  and  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  streets  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week  resulted  in  the 
breaking  of  axles,  wheels,  and  other  parts 
of  more  than  two  hundred  cabs. 

"'At  present,'  he  says,  'our  two  compa- 
nies have  boys  stationed  at  points  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  call.  We  telephone 
to  the  boys  and  they  run  to  public  hack- 
stands until  they  locate  one  of  our  cars. 
Very  often  they  are  not  successful.  Tin- 
delay  causes  much  dissatisfaction  among 
our  customers,  and  in  many  instances  when 
the  cab  does  not  answer  the  call  promptly 
servants  announce  that  the  people  ha\e 
walked  to  the  nearest  street-car  line.' 

"Following  quickly  upon  the  actual  in- 
corporation of  the  new  company  comes  the 
intimation  that  the  third  largest  company, 
the  West  cot  t  Taxicab  Co.,  is  likely  to  join 
the  combine.  The  Westcott  company  has 
about  200  cabs,  which  are  stationed  at  the 
Grand  Central,  1).  L.  A:  W..  Erie,  and  West 
Shore  Railroad  depots,  doing  a  so-called 
'private'  business.  Should  this  company 
ally  itself  with  the  Mason-Seaman  merger, 
the  combination  would  command  the  besl 
part  of  the  railroad  taxicab  business  in  the 
city,  the  profitable  business  of  supplying 
the  largest  and  most  expensive  hotels  with 
so-called   'private'   service." 


TRIPS  ABROAD   IN   MOTOR-CARS 
MADE  EASIER 

What  is  known  as  the  "triptyque  sys- 
tem" in  customs  affecting  tourists'  motor- 
cars will  offer  to  tourists  in  Europe  this 
summer  notable  advantages  over  the  old 
ways  of  passing  through  the  customs.  The 
system  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
various  automobile  associations  of  Great 
Britain,  France-.  Germany,  Austria.  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Spain  acting 
together.    R\  means  of  it  these  associations, 
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or  dubs,  in  their  respective  countries  are 
permitted  to  accept  from  a  motorist  a 
deposit  of  money,  representing  customs 
duties,  and  to  issue  for  it  a  triptyque  which 
will  permit  a  ear  to  pass  the  frontier  of  any 
of  the  countries  above  named  without  pay- 
ment of  duty.  Details  are  given  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

"One  part  of  this  'triptyque'  is  retained 
by  the  frontier  custom-house  when  the  car 
enters  a  foreign  country,  another  is  retained 
at  the  frontier  place  where  the  car  leaves 
the  country,  and  the  third  part  (designated 
as  part  two)  must  be  duly  stamped  and 
signed  by  the  customs  officials  at  the  port 
of  entry  and  exit,  and  is  retained  by  the 
motorists  as  evidence  that  the  car  has  left 
the  country  in  question.  The  production 
of  this  certified  car  to  the  club  or  association 
which  receives  a  deposit  enables  the  de- 
positor to  obtain  a  refund  of  the  amount 
deposited,  less  a  small  fee. 

"'Triptyques'  are  issued  only  to  mem- 
bers of  these  touring  clubs  and  associa- 
tions where  the  membership  fees  are 
unusually  low,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Tour- 
ing Club  of  France,  where  the  fee  is  about 
$1.25  annually,  or  $25  for  life  membership. 
Americans  usually  are  allowed  to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  French  club.  In  plan- 
ning a  tour  which  involves  a  crossing  of  the 
frontier  it  is  advisable  to  become  a  member 
of  a  touring  club  and  take  out  'triptyques.' 
Without  them,  a  motorist  in  Europe  is 
often  put  to  serious  inconvenience  and 
delay,  since  a  cash  deposit,  sometimes  in 
gold  coin  of  the  country,  is  required  upon 
entering,  and  the  custom-houses  at  the 
small  frontier  points  are  frequently  unable 
to  reimburse  the  autoists  at  the  time  they 
leave  the  country,  especially  at  night  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  when  those 
officials  prepared  to  receive  and  pay  cash 
are  not  on  duty. 

"With  the  'triptyque,'  however,  they 
can  pass  readily  on  any  day  and  at  any 
time  by  simply  having  their  papers  prop- 
erly indorsed  or  vised.  In  order  to  save 
time  in  securing  'triptyques,'  it  is  well  to 
be  provided  with  an  unmounted  photo  of 
the  car  (one  and  a -half  by  three  and  a  half 
inches)  and  five  unmounted  photos  of  the 
chauffeur  of  the  same  size.  The  amount 
of  deposit  required  for  'triptyques'  on  a 
five-  to  seven-passenger  car  in  Italy  is 
about  $120,  available  for  three  months 
from  date  of  entry." 

GROWTH    AND    EFFICIENCY    OF   THE 
LONDON  BUS  SERVICE 

With  the  motor-bus  making  some  prog- 
ress in  this  country — but  at  the  best  it  is  a 
rather  slow  progress — recent  statistics  of 
motor-bus  operations  in  London  come  as 
something  of  a  surprize.  In  its  present 
condition  that  traffic  is  declared  in  Auto- 
mobile Topics  to  be  "  an  almost  unbelievable 
success."  What  strikes  the  writer  most  is 
"the  regularity  of  its  operations"  and  its 
"general  efficiency."  During  the  six 
months  ending  in  November,  1913,  an 
efficiency  was  developed  which  figures  out, 
on  a  scientific  basis,  as  99.8996  per  cent. 
Stated  differently,  this  means  that,  out  of 
a  total  of  55,131,617  miles  scheduled  to  be 
run,  the  motor-buses  of  London  actually 
covered  55,065,235  miles,  the  busses  to 
which  these  figures  apply  being  what  is 
known  as  the  "B"  type,  of  which  2,195 
are  in  operation.  "  B  "  busses  are  a  develop- 
ment from  actual  study  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  London  service  and  are  built 
by  the  company  at  its  own  works.  The 
chief  points  in  which  they  depart  from 
common  practise  are  the  use  of  chain-gear 


Who's  Who  in  Motordom 

That  new  automobile  you  are  going  to  buy 
this  year  —  it  must  be  the  best  of  its  class.  Con- 
sider well  this  list: 


*  Austin  Automobile  Co. 

*  A.  C.  Barley  Co.,  "  Halladay" 

*  The  Bartholomew  Co.,  "Glide" 

t  Brewster  &  Co.,  "Delaunay-Belleville" 

t  J.  1.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 

t  Chadwick  Engineering  Works 

t  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  Geo.  W.  Davis  Motor  Car  Co. 
t  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co. 

t  F.  I.  A.  T. 

*  Herreshoff  Motor  Co. 


t  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  W.  H.  Mclntyre  Co. 

t  Marion  Motor  Car  Co. 

%  Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

t  The  Norwalk  Motor  Car  Co. 

*  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

t  Palmer  &  Singer  Mfg.  Co. 

t  The  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

t  Pullman  Motor  Car  Co. 

§  Stevens  Duryea  Co. 

%  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co. 


*  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition. 


t  Starting  and  Lighting. 
§  Lighting  Only. 


t  Lighting  and  Ignition. 


A  car  to  suit  the  needs  of  every  buyer.    Each  equipped  with 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting  —  Lighting  —  Ignition 

See  that  your  new  car  is  equipped  with  a  system  made  by 
a  manufacturer  of  world-wide  reputation,  whose  name  on  electri- 
cal apparatus  is  accepted  everywhere  as  a  guarantee. 

These  automobile  builders  have  chosen  these  systems 
because  severe  service  tests  by  their  engineers,  many  of  them 
world-famous,  have  proved  them  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and 
eminently  satisfactory  in  operation. 

Full  information  on  these  systems  sent  on  request. 

Sold  to  automobile  manufacturers  only. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile    Equipment   Department 

Main  Office,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forty-four  Offices :  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 
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Bookcases 

The  Doors  Can't  Stick 

Latest,  most  artistic  designs.  Have 
massive  appearance  and  sturdy  strength 
of  solid  bookcase.  Beautifully  finished 
inside  as  well  as  outside.  Perfect  align- 
ment without  complicated  interlocking 
devicesor  metal  bands.  Patentedequali- 
zer  absolutely  prevents  dust-proof  doors 
from  sticking  or  binding.  Wide  choice 
of  styles  and  finishes  to  match  any  fur- 
niture in  home  or  office.  Made  in  our 
own  factory — sold  direct  to  you  at  a 
substantial  saving.  Shipped  on 
approval;  freight  paid. 

Write  for  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Catalog 

STANDARD    BOOKCASE    CO. 

103  Southern  Avenue  Little  Falls,  rV.V. 


Big  1914  Fashion  Book 
of  Spring  Woolens 


Mail  a  Postal  Todayfor  yourcopy — 
contains   dozens  of  samples  of  spring  ami 
summer  woolens.   Tells  how  we  can  make  an 
All  Wool  Made-to-Measure 
Blue  Serge  Suit  for 
Don't  pay  $25formereryordinary  "Read 
Made"  garments.   Wepleaseyouinevery 
respector  you  don't  pay.    We  include 
with  your  first  order  a   guaranteed 

S4  Satin  Lining  FREE  I 
and  pay  all  transportation  charges. 
Get  our  big  Book  at  once,  don't 
buy  your  suit  until  you 
t  he  values  we  offer. 
Send  Today,  Sure— 
spend  lc  and  learn  how 
we  can  save  you  monej  j 
Do  it  NOW,  this  minute. 
Address 

BEKNARD.HEWITT&CO. 

564  W.  Monroe  S1 

.  Desk  U: 

Chicag. 
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A  Thousand 
Boating  Pleasures 
Are  Yours  With  a  Caille 

YOU  simply  can't  imagine  how 
much  fun  and  pleasure  are  em- 
bodied in  a  sturdy  little  Caille 
Portable  Boat  Motor.  You  have  to 
try  it.  You  have  to  let  it  turn 
your  row  boat  into  a  little  family 
launch  and  go  spinning  over  river  and 
lake — to  the  camp,  the  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing grounds,  the  summer  home,  picnics, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  without  a  lick  of 
work — then  you'll  appreciate  the  value  of  a 


BoatMotor 

It  attaches  to  any  row  boat  by  simply  turning  two 
thumb  screws  It's  adjustable  to  any  anele  or  depth  of 
stern.  Develops  2  b.  p.  Starts  with  half  a  turn  of  the  fly 
wheel.  Is  steered  with  a  ruddei — like  a  launch,  not  by 
the  propeller.  Rudder  is  of  our  folding  stone-dodeing 
type  (pat.  applied  for).  Propeller  is  protected  by  a  skid. 
Drives  row  boats  7  to  9  miles  an  hour 
or  slow  enough  to  troll.  Can  be  run 
in  salt  or  fresb  water.  Weighs 
but  55  lbs.  Furnished  with 
*  battery  ignition  or  reversible 
magneto.  Send  for  catalog  giv- 
■   ing  details.  Dealers  wanted. 

For  Larger  Boats 

we  build  a  complete  line  of 
motors  from  2  to  30  h  p.  If 
interested,  ask  for  our  Mar- 
ine Motor  Blue  Book. 

The  Caille  Perfection 
Motor  Co., 

World's   Larpeat  Builders  of 
Two  Cyele  Marine  Motors 

1403  Caille  St.,    Detroit.  Mich. 


Outs 
the 
Work 
Outof^jf 


By  order  of  United  State*  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  ol  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams.  Inc.  BronreFoundry. 538  Weit27thSt., New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


French,    German,    Spanish,   Italian 

Can  lw  ]f>arii'-'l  qnlckly.  cattlv  and  pltfMntly,  at 
•par*  moinantt.  In  poor  own  home.  Y<<u  i.r&r 
tin*  l"  I  '  -i  uritiv-'  pK.fi  nor  prononucfl 

itid  phrue.     In  ■  Mir  pr  ifni.i.'ly  short 
tlllia  fOU  ran  speak  a  new  language  hy  tin* 

Language- Phone  Method 

combined  with 

Rosenthal's  Practical    Linguittry 

V-  ti  ran  i  m>m  Disc  oi  Cylindi  r 

■  end  f"i  Pal  tlculai  i  and  I 
The    Language-Phone     Method 
\K  I'litiiiinil!  ig„  1\\.  litklt,  V.V. 


boxes  and  worm-driven  rear  axles.  Other 
items  brought  out  in  the  same  article  are 
these: 

"During  the  period  in  question  the  com- 
pany's monthly  mileage  for  its  entire 
equipment  was  9,715,299,  as  represented 
by  the  returns  for  July,  while  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  during  that 
month  was  02.286,088. 

"One  of  the  largest  garages  of  the 
company  was  scheduled,  in  the  six  months' 
period,  to  run  .'Mi to, 001  miles,  and  its 
fleet  of  B-types,  of  which  it  has  about 
142,  performed  99.9717  per  cent,  of  thai 
total,  or  3,494,011  miles.  The  loss  of 
journeys  in  this  garage,  therefore,  was  only 
990  miles,  or  an  approximate  percent  age 
loss  of  .0283. 

"Another,  but  considerably  smaller 
garage  (50)  was  scheduled  to  run  1,210,- 
022  miles;  it  actually  performed  99.9825 
per  cent,  of  this  total — that  is  to  say. 
1,209,821  miles.  The  loss  in  this  ease 
was  only  212  miles,  or  about  .0157  per 
cent. 

"An  even  finer  record  than  those  al- 
ready quoted,  altho  it  must  be  remem- 
bered it  has  been  compiled  by  a  garage 
with  a  much  smaller  equipment,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  with  an  equipment  of  40 
busses,  is  that  in  which  the  fleet,  for  the 
past  four  months  ended  November,  was 
scheduled  to  run  508,428  miles,  and 
actually  performed  508,396  of  them. 
This  shows  an  efficiency  of  perform- 
ance, in  respect  of  freedom  from  me- 
chanical breakdown  and  stops  due  to 
any  other  cause,  of  99.9938  per  cent. 
In  this  case  the  loss  is  actually  only 
.0062  per  cent.,  and  out  of  this  only  12 
miles  of  the  journeys  were  lost  owing  to 
mechanical  mishaps." 

In  the  same  paper  another  article  points 
out  the  great  influence  motor-buses  have 
exercised  in  London  in  changing  the  sta- 
tistics of  street  traffic.  Important  ten- 
dencies are  brought  out  in  this  showing. 
The  writer  says: 

"  In  1912,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  an 
actual  decrease  of  20,000,000  passengers 
carried  by  the  street-cars,  while  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  motor-omnibuses 
increased  by  more  than  150,000,000.  The 
falling  off  in  street-car  traffic  is  attributed 
by  the  London  County  Council  wholly  to 
the  competition  of  the  motor-bus. 

"During  the  nine  years  from  1903  to 
1912,  the  number  of  road  journeys  nearly 
doubled  and  the  number  of  vehicle  trips  in- 
creased in  about  the  same  proportion,  so 
that  the  streets  are  required  to  accommo- 
date nearly  double  the  amount  of  use  of  a 
decade  ago.  This  would  have  been  a 
physical  impossibility,  except  for  the  de- 
velopment of  motor-omnibuses,  taxicabs, 
and  other  mechanical  vehicles.  The  su- 
perior speed  of  these  has  resulted  in  a 
general  speeding-up  of  traffic,  permitting 
a  given  number  of  vehicles  to  pass  any  point 
in  half  the  time  formerly  required  by  horse- 
drawn  vehicles.  Altho  the  official  speed 
limit  of  the  motor-bus  is  but  12  miles  an 
hour,  as  compared  with  16  miles  allowed 
the  street-cars,  the  smaller  seating  capacity 
of  the  former  enables  it  to  make  shorter 
hlops  and  to  make  better  average  speed 
between  the  two  ends  of  its  route. 

"Added  to  this  facility  of  movement  is 
the  fact  that,  in  comparison  to  their  seat- 
ing capacity,  they  occupy  much  Less  ^pace 
in  t  he  roadway.  Their  operation,  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  report,  has 
brought  about  almost  an  entire  disappear- 
ance of  prolonged  street,  blockades,  which 
formerly  were  characteristic  of  London 
traffic.  Brief  stoppages  of  traffic  are  more 
frequent,  however,  and  as  94  per  cent,  of 


the  metropolitan  passenger-vehicles  are  now 
motor-driven,  the  final  total  displacement 
of  the  horse  in  this  field  will  bring  no 
melioration  of  traffic  congestion.  But  the 
motorization  of  freight  haulage  and  de- 
livery affords  a  good  chance  of  relict 
SN  per  cent,  of  this  work  is  still  done  by 
animal  traction.'' 

AS  TO  THE  PARCEL   DELIVERY-CAR 

It  is  understood  that  reports  from  En- 
gland of  the  popularity  of  the  parcel  deliv- 
ery-oar have  encouraged  manufacturers  in 
this  country  to  bring  out  quantities  of  sim- 
ilar vehicles,  believing  a  like  success  can  be 
secured  here.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Auto- 
mobile Topics,  however,  that  these  manu- 
facturers should  first  consider  the  course 
pursued  by  British  manufacturers  when 
entering  into  this  line  of  production.  The 
English  maker  proceeded  cautiously,  and 
this  in  the  writer's  opinion  is  what  Amer- 
ican makers  should  do.  English  makers  for 
several  years  were,  so  to  speak,  leading  up 
to  the  parcel-car. 

For  example,  there  was  a  manufacturer 
of  pedal-propelled  cycle-cars  constructed  for 
delivery  purposes  who  long  maintained  a 
renting  establishment  of  such  cars  stocked 
with  over  a  thousand  of  them.  His  business 
grew  up  from  small  beginnings  and  slowly 
flourished  more  and  more,  but  it  was 
always  carefully  expanded  on  the  limited 
requirements  and  resources  of  small  trades- 
men. His  decision  to  bring  out  a  parcel 
motor-car  had  for  one  of  its  features  sales 
of  such  cars  on  the  instalment  plan,  with 
very  small  weekly  payments. 

While  similar  conditions  may  not  always 
exist  in  this  country,  still  the  capacity  of 
the  average  small  tradesman  to  buy  out- 
right a  parcel-car  may  be  doubted.  The 
writer  in  Automobile  Topics  cites  the  English 
method  as  something  which  should  be 
carefully  considered.  American  manufac- 
turers who  are  bent  on  taking  "headlong 
plunges  into  the  manufacture  of  light  and 
low-priced  vehicles  offer,"  he  says,  "some- 
thing distressing  to  behold."  He  com- 
ments further: 

"Many  men  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  an  undeveloped  market  of  great 
promise  and  actual  demand;  too  often  a 
census  of  a  certain  class  of  prospective 
buyers  is  accepted  as  a  direct  basis  for 
production  plans.  Very  often  the  adapt- 
ability of  a  design  is  not  subjected  to  prac- 
tical test  under  normal  working  conditions 
until  prospective  customers  begin  to 
clamor  for  demonstrations.  To  carry 
through  successfully  a  manufacturing  and 
marketing  problem  such  as  is  involved  in 
meeting  the  tradesman's  requirements  there 
is  necessary  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
delivery,  and  also  an  equally  complete 
understanding  of  his  business  methods,  his 
resources,  and  his  methods  of  handling  his 
finances.  Which  is  much  the  same  as 
saying  that  the  average  attempt  to  pro- 
duce cheap  delivery-vehicles  is  begun  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  that  this  market  is  to 
lie   induced   rather   than   forced. 

"The  market  itself  is  there  and  un- 
doubtedly awaits  but  the  arrival  of  the 
most  suitable  vehicle  to  meet  its  require- 
ments. But  it  is  not  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  either  manufacturer  or  user  to  try 
and  foist  an  untried  product  upon  it." 


Half  the  Time.— Sixteen— "  Do  you  be- 
ln  \(   in  infant  damnation,  professor  ' 

Married  Prof. — "  Only  at  night." — 
Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 
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A  RIM  TO  REMEMBER 

STANWELD   Demountable 
Rim  Number  Sixty  is  a  rim 
to  remember. 

If  you've  ever  used  it,  you  can't  forget 
the  ease  with  which  you  changed  casings 
and  repaired  tubes. 

The  Number  Sixty  removes  the  hardest 
labor  of  tire-changing  and  tube-repairing. 
It  eliminates  the  exasperating  exertion  of 
separating  the  casing  from  the  sides  of  the 
rim. 

The  side-rings  of  the  Number  Sixty  are  made 
endless,  smooth,  and  clean.  They  prevent  rim-cut- 
ting of  straight-side  tires  as  well  as  of  clincher  tires. 

The  Number  Sixty  comes  off  the  wheel  quick 
and  easy.  Two  turns  of  six  clamps  do  the  work. 
Rust  and  dirt  don't  hinder  the  operation. 

And  when  the  rim  is  off  the  wheel,  you  can 
repair  the  inner  tube  without  ripping,  tearing,  or 
pulling  the  casing  off  the  rim.  Just  unlock  a  little 
toggle-joint  with  a  screw-driver,  and  pull  out  the 
inner  band.    The  side-rings  remain  on  the  casing. 

If  you  buy  a  new  car,  you  should  get  Stan- 
weld  Number  Sixty  Rims  without  extra  cost.  Or 
you  can  have  your  old  car  equipped  with  Number 
Sixty  Rims  for  a  very  reasonable  sum.  Ask  for 
them.      But  first,  send  for  our  booklet. 

The  Standard  Welding  Co. 

Pioneers  and  World's  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor-Driven   Vehicles 

Main  Office  and  Factory  CLEVELAND 

Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 

The  leading  makes  of  pneumatic  tires  are  f^l  [^ 
guaranteed  only  when  applied  to  rims  bearing  Jrl  |Tf 
one  of  the  accompanying  inspection  marks.  C^l  |^| 
You'll  find  these  marks  on  Stanweld  Rims.         « 
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You,  Too,  Should  Wear 
Holeproof  Hosiery 

A  Style  for  Every  Occasion  —  A  Grade  for  Every  Purse 


MORE  than  1,000,000  men, 
women  and  children  know  that 
the  wonderful  success  of  Hole- 
proof is  due  to  an  unusual  quality.  Every 
hosiery  advantage  is  provided — in  style, 
comfort  and  light  weight. 

The  guarantee  of  six  months'  wear 
with  every  six  pairs  of  Holeproof  is 
only  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  great 
popularity. 

Another  reason  lies  in  the  result  of 
our  policy  of  constantly  watching  the 
World  for  every  hosiery  improvement. 
And  our  ability  to  pay  the  costs  of  adopt- 
ing the  best — an  ability  that  is  made 
possible  by  our  great  volume  of  business. 

We  send  for  the  World's  finest  cotton  yarns 
— Egyptian  and  Sea  Island.  YVe  pay  for  these 
yarns  an  average  of  74  cents  per  pound.  Com- 
mon yarn  in  this  country  costs  32  cents. 

And  we  have  lately  imported,  at  a  large 
expense,  a  great  Swiss  machine  to  do  our  own 
mercerizing  because  this  machine  adds  a 
beautiful  lustre  and  22  per  cent  more  strength 
to  the  yarn.  Don't  you  want  such  hose  ? 
With  all  their  advantages,  they  cost  no  more 
than  common  kinds. 

The  genuine  Holeproof  is  sold  in  jour 
town.  Ask  us  for  the  dealers'  names. 
We  ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer 
near  you,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
remittance.  Write  for  free  book  that  tells 
all  about  Holeproof.  See  if  you,  too, 
don't  want  this  style,  comfort  and  wear. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada..  Ltd,  London.  Can. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  10  Church  Alley.  Liverpool,  England 


waofffosierq 

IN.  WOMEN  ^M^MaND   CHILDREN-X 


$1.60  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs  of 
men's;  $2.00  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs 
of  women's  and  children's;  $1.00  per  box 
for  four  pairs  of  infants'.  Above  boxes 
guaranteed  six  months.  *2.00  per  box 
for  three  pairs  of  men's  silk  Holeproof 
socks;  $3.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of 
women's  silk  Holeproof  stockings. 
Boies  of  silk  guaranteed  three  months. 


•e-t£~JU 


FOR  WOMEN 


Write  for  the  free  book 
about  Holeproof  Silk 
Gloves,  and  ask  for  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who 
sellsthem  Thesearethe 
durable,  stylish  gloves 
that  every  woman  has 
wanted.  Made  in  all 
sizes,  lengths  and  colors. 


H 


OME    GYMNASTICS 

ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.        By  Ander.  Wid*.  M.D. 

A  scries  of  exercises  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c  net ; 
by  mail,  54c   FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.I).  Feeding,  teething,  bathing, 
clothine,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet 
lever,  diphtheria,  whooping  eoueh,  measles,  croup, 
colic,  worms,  tonsilitis.  l'imo,  Cloth.  75 cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  ii  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


The  Country  of  "The   Ring  And  The  Book " 


By  SIR  FREDERICK  TREVES 

Author  of  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

\  \  IVID  Ijook,  describing  the  I    a   story   of   two 

*  *  hundred  y  story  ol  the   Francescnini,  hus- 

1  wife,  and  of  the  priest  who  came  between  them, 

three  that  the  tale  is  told  in  Browning's  wondrous 

poem  ot  "The  Ring  and  the  Book."    The  present  new  volume 

it  and  beautiful  hook  l).  a  keen  observer  and  a  lucid 

writer.    Illustrated  with  a  colored  frontispiece  and  more  than 

a  hundn-d  beautiful,  full-page  half-tones  on  mi  per  i 

8vot  cloth.     $5.00  net;  by  mail,  $5.22 


The  London  7  ■  mesa 
•  >f  this  book  is  1 1  U  t    ,-,    Royal  Invitation—It 

is  a  command  to  be  accepted  and  obey  <i 
by  every  loyal  lover  ot  Brown  Ing'i 

i      .     .    .    Behind    the    beauty   and 
the  fascination  of  it"   iceuc  lui  ki  the  still 

eping 
from  point  to  i '"nil  throni  h  the  act  which 
preluded  thennal  catastropht 

"i  nthusiasm  being  Infectious,  i<>vorsof 
ilir  poem  will   i>'  c<  I 

iti.  v  were  before.     Thi  i   will  take    this 
book  to  their  heart*  and  ei  imong 

their  household  u<"is.  nnd   tiny   will  In 
right." — London  Standard. 


All  BROWNING  Love* 


nil!  aspeetally 
apprcrhio- 
t  hi-  wiliimr. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  713) 

the  shop  was  interrupted  only  by  his 
desire  to  fight  for  his  country.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  joined  the  Twenty-sixth 
United  States  Cavalry  in  1863,  but  his  love 
for  engineering  led  to  his  transfer  to  the 
navy,  and  lie  was  attached  t<>  the  Potomac 
flotilla,  with  which  lie  acted  as  third  as- 
sistant  engineer  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  his  father's  shop  in  Schenec- 
tady, he  invented  a  device  for  rerailing 
steam-cars.  He  next  became  interested 
in  the  invention  of  a  brake.  He  iried 
steam  first,  hut  that  proved  futile:  then. 
chancing  to  read  of  air-power,  he  hit  upon 
that  means  of  developing  power  for  his 
brake.  While  working  on  this  invention 
lie  quarreled  with  the  two  men  who  wen- 
working  with  him  and  moved  to  Pittsburg. 

The  device  was  patented  when  Westing- 
house  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Westing- 
house  had  difficulty  at  first  in  impressing 
on  railroad  officers  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tion, but  now  the  use  of  the  device  is 
compulsory  in  this  country  by  act  of 
( Congress. 

With  the  <uccess  of  his  air-brake  assured, 
Mr.  Westinghouse  turned  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  a  device  for  trans- 
porting natural  tra^.  Alt  ho  he  was  laughed 
at  by  engineers  he  did  what  they  had 
failed  to  do.  He  became  interested  in 
the  alternating  electric  current  and  found 
that  by  its  use  power  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
with  the  ordinary  current.  He  proved 
the  value  of  the  invention  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  when  he  obtained  the 
electric-lighting  contract  at  a  price  $1,- 
000,000  lower  than  any  other  bidder. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  possest  not  only  the 
gift  of  developing  implements  that  were 
essentia]  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
but  he  had  the  faculty  of  organizing 
companies,  of  gathering  about  him  men 
of  ability  and  retaining  their  loyal  services. 
He  built  up  manufacturing  industries 
that  represent  an  investment  of  much 
more  than  $200,000,000  and  employ 
50,000  men.  There  are  at  least  nineteen 
Westinghouse  companies  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  Canada,  three  in  Great 
Britain,  one  in  France,  one  in  Germany. 
and  one  in  Russia.  Of  fifteen  of  these 
concerns  he  himself  was  president.  The 
air-brake  companies  alone  own  more  than 
1,500  patents. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  was  a  tireless  worker, 
lie  had  in  connection  with  his  Pittsburg 
plant  a  private  laboratory,  where  he  kepi 
forty  or  fifty  men  at  research  work.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  them. 

After  the  panic  of  1907  the  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany went  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
He  fought  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Company  on  his  own  plan  and  was 
successful. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  was  unostentatious, 
kindly,  and  helpful  to  others.  More  than 
six  feet  in  height  and  possessing  tremen- 
dous physical  energy,  he  proved  a  man  of 
indomitable  power,  hut  he  always  was 
thoughtful  of  others.  He  introduced  in 
this    country    the     Saturday     half-holiday, 

now  almost  general. 

Lord  Kelvin  said  of  him:  "George  West- 
inghouse is  in  character  and  achievement 
one  of  I  he  greal  men  of  our  time." 

Mr.  Westinghouse  married  in  August, 
1867,  Marguerite  Erskine  Walker.     They 
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had  one  child.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr., 
who  lives  near  Lenox,  Mass.  The  latter 
married  Miss  Violel  Brocldebank,  daughter 
of  sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Brooklebank,  of 
lrton  Hall,  Cumberland,  England. 


LYNCHING  A  FEMINIST 

A  LADY  elephant,  while  walking  quietly 
and  harmlessly  along  a  country  road 
near  Hartsville,  S.  C,  the  other  day,  was 
overtaken  and  lynched  by  a  large  posse  of 
citizens,  and  the  Columbia  State  not  only 
thinks  the  tragedy  was  a  piece  of  cruelty, 
but  wonders  if  it  wasn't  a  demonstration 
against  the  feminist  movement.  The  Stale 
would  have  had  her  enticed  into  some- 
body's stable  with  a  bunch  of  hay  and  kept 
t  here  until  her  owners  could  take  her  back 
to  the  circus  train  from  which  she  escaped. 
Whether  the  men  and  boys  who  took  part 
in  the  lynching  should  be  ashamed  of  their 
conduct  may  be  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  but  there  is  only  one  way  to  look  at 
it  if  we  are  to  accept  the  ex-parte  testimony 
presented  by  the  Columbia  paper.  We 
read: 

All  reports  agree  that  this  feminist 
among  pachyderms  was  doing  no  more 
than  any  stray  donkey  might  have  done. 
She  was  wandering  along  the  road,  per- 
haps helping  herself  to  an  occasional  hay- 
stack, but  making  no  demonstration  of  a 
hostile  character.  Many  a  fat  woman 
boarding  a  street-car  has  done  more  to 
injure  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact. 

Yet  the  countryside  was  aroused.  Men 
and  boys  came  forth,  armed  to  the  teeth. 
There  was  battle  .array.  The  retreat 
from  Lexington  was  reenacted  with  an 
elephant  in  the  flesh,  instead  of  a  lion  in 
the  figure  of  speech,  as  target  and  victim. 
The  proceeding  was  the  more  cruel,  because 
nobody  had  an  elephant-gun.  Squirrel-rifles 
and  choke-bore  shotguns  and  revolvers  of 
many  makes  were  called  into  requisition  to 
pepper  slowly  the  life  out  of  the  substantial 
body  of  the  woman  elephant  who  dared  to 
walk  forth  alone. 

We  trust  that  the  citizens  in  this  foray 
are  ashamed  of  themselves.  Certainly, 
there  is  pity  to  be  felt  for  their  victim,  and 
pathos  to  be  aroused  in  the  manner  of  her 
taking  off.  Very  possibly  many  of  those 
who  did  her  to  death  with  shoutings,  and 
firing  by  platoons,  and  cavalry  charges, 
had  in  times  past  carried  their  children 
by  the  hand  to  gaze  upon  her  as  she  stood 
in  the  tent  idly  tossing  straw  and  waiting 
for  peanuts!  Yet  so  strong  is  environment 
that  where  an  elephant  in  a  tent  is  a 
curious  and  amiable  beast,  on  the  public 
road  it  becomes  a  declaration  of  war  and 
an  inspiration  to  anarchy! 

It  has  been  "quite  some  time,"  as  a 
certain  sort  of  people  say  with  con- 
scious effort  at  correctness,  since  we  have 
lynched  a  negro  in  South  Carolina. 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  "quite 
some  time"  longer  before  another  in- 
dividual of  that  race  of  animals  that  lives 
longest,  and  grows  biggest,  and  makes 
most  of  the  joy  of  little  children,  and  works 
(Continued  on  page  723) 


When  a  man  from  the  West 
comes  to  New  York  he  finds  bet- 
ter hotels,  better  theatres,  better 
restaurants.  But  he  will  find  only 
one  newspaper  that  treats  western 
news  as  it  ought  to  be  treated. 
That  newspaper  is  printed  in  Phil- 
adelphia, but  is  published  where 
ever  its  services  are  wanted. 
Ask  for  the  Public  Ledger  in  any 
of  the  leading  hotels  or  clubs 
throughout  the  country. 


C  ean,  Fresh  Hot  Wtfef 


€JL    For  Bathroom, 
^^  Kitchen  or  ( 


Office 


THE  OHIO 

"M"    fur  artifi- 
cial   or     natural 

gas $29 

"A"  for  acety- 
lene gas $32 

THE  DAYTON 
"  C  "  for  gaso- 
line   $38 

All 
f.  o.  b.   Dayton 


A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  any 
temperature  and  always  ready 
is  given  by  the 

Ohio 
Water  Heater 

Safe — no  dangerous 
flue  or  condensa- 
tion pipes.  Water 
and  gas  attach- 
ments only  are  nec- 
essary. Can  be  set 
in  any  place.  Light 
heater;  hot  water 
flows  instantly.  Saves  time,  heat 
and  ex  onse.  Always  ready  for  all 
requirements.  Used  alone  or  auxil- 
iary to  storage  tank. 
Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particulars 
McConnick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  1st  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Try  these  I-See-Co 
Long  Filler,  Hand 
Rolled  Stogies 


From  Factory  toYou 


Only 

S3  00 

per  100 

prepaid 


MOST  men  won't 
smoke  a  stogie, 
because  they 
think  it  is  a  cheap 
smoke.  We  make  high 
grade  goods  only  and  start 
in  where  others  leave  off — 
while  they  have  tried  to  see 
how  cheap  they  could  produce  stogies,  we  have 
endeavored  to  see  how  good  we  can  make  them. 
We  use  the  highest  grades  of  Cuban  and  Domestic 
Tobacco.  All  our  smokes  are  made  Strictly 
Sanitary. 

Smoke  a  few  at  our  risk.     If  you  don't  say  they  are  the  best 
you  eyer  smoked,  your  money  is  yours  again.     We  make  seven 
varieties  of  superior  long  filler  cigars  and  sell  direct  to  you — 
giving  you  exceptional  values  for  little  money. 
Special  Simply  send  ns  $3.00  for  100  "Seniors,"  a  6  in. 

Introductory     S,°S:ie,  panatela  shape,  just  the  right  sue  for 
_„  '     your  pocket,  the  ideal  smoke  for  all  occasions. 

Uner  packed  tn   boxes  of  50.    tnroll   one — cut  one 

open — smoke  all  yon  like.     Then,  If  yon  are  not  convinced  and 
delighted,  yonr  money  is  yours  again. 

•4-Oc  Jvri.Tn.gs  11>  assorted,  sample  smokes  ana*  inter- 
esting booklet**  A.  New  Light  on  an  Old  Subject." 


ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


New  York  Office,  39  Union  Square 

Men  of  good  address  wanted  to  solicit  individual  smokers. 
We  do  nut  sell  to  dealers. 
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Willys 

Utility 
Iruck 


Three-quarter  Ton 


(  Chassis  only) 

f.  o.  b.  Lima,  Ohio 

Body  a*  shown 
$150  extra 


The  Modern  American  Business  Getter 


AX^ILLYS-UTILITY  TRUCKS  are  making  money 
*  *'   for  thousands  and  thousands  of  merchants. 

Simply  by  saving  time  and  getting  new  business ! 

Concerns  who  have  abandoned  horse  equipment 
testify  to  the  astonishing  economical  fact  that  one 
Willys-Utility  Truck  can  do  the  work  of  three  teams 
and  six  men — and  still  have  time  to  spare! 

We  can  send  you  letters  by  the  score,  from  men 
right  in  your  line  of  business,  telling  how  Willys 
Trucks  are  opening  up  new  channels  of  business 
and  cutting  operating  expenses. 

Practically  every  merchant  now  using  Willys- 
Utility  Trucks  first  thought  they  could  not  economi- 
cally use  them.  They,  too,  said  their  business  was 
different. 


But  it  wasn't !   Neither  is  yours. 

If  more  business  men  would  take  advantage  of 
more  of  the  commercial  economy  devices  and  in- 
ventions now  on  the  market,  more  business  men 
would  make  more  money. 

The  Willys-Utility  Truck  is  a  business  getter— 
a  business  developer. 

And  it  costs  you  30%  less  than  any  other  similar 
truck  made.  We  are  producing  this  truck  in  great 
quantities  and  consequently  are  able  to  get  our  price 
below  the  market. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  modern  business 
getter  and  how  it  can  save  money  for  you. 

Full  information  and  all  data  from  our  dealer  in 
your  town  or  from  us  direct. 


Please  address  Dept.  150 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Gar  ford  Trucks  and  Overland  Delivery  Wagons 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  721; 

hardest,  and  asks  less  except  in  rations, 
shall  be  lynched  on  (he  highway  in  t  his 
SI  ale. 

One  hundred  shots  hit  this  venturesome 
disciple  of  freedom-f or-elephants ;  we  won- 
der how  many  sportsmen  took  a  crack, 
who  -were  too  excited  even  to  hit  so  fair  a 
mark! 


IN  THE  CLUTCHES  OF  THE  CHINESE 
POLICE 

THE  Chinese  secret  police  are  seldom 
talked  of  outside  Yuan's  Republic, 
yet  it  is  said  that  they  can  teach  even  the 
Russian  police  a  great  many  lessons  in 
cruelty.  The  reason  the  outside  world  has 
heard  little  of  their  persecutions  probably 
is  that  nearly  all  their  victims  are  natives 
and  never  get  away  to  tell  their  stories  to  a 
sympathetic  Western  world.  A  fairly  good 
idea  of  how  they  treat  persons  who  fall 
into  their  clutches  may  be  had  from  a 
story  in  The  World's  Work  by  Bartlett  G. 
Yung,  a  half-Chinese,  who  was  in  China 
during  the  recent  uprisings  against  Presi- 
dent Yuan's  Government:  Mr.  Yuug  went 
to  the  Orient  as  a  traveling  salesman  and 
had  many  thrilling  experiences  behind  the 
lines  of  both  the  loyalist  and  revolutionary 
armies;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
the  management  of  a  large  Federal  arsenal 
at  Kwang-tung,  where  he  remained  until 
the  place  was  captured  by  rebels.  He  went 
to  Peking  to  report  the  incident  to  the 
Government,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
his  biggest  adventure  began.     To  quote: 

Shortly  after  reaching  Peking  I  had 
taken  a  small  Chinese  house  off  West  Hata- 
men  Street  and  about  a  mile  from  the  well- 
guarded  legation  quarter,  and  was  living 
alone  except  for  my  Chinese  servant  or 
"boy,"  Liu,  and  a  coolie. 

One  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  had 
reached  my  doorstep  and,  stepping  out  of 
the  rickshaw,  rapped  on  the  door  for  Liu 
to  let  me  in,  when  a  man  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  seized  me  by  the 
left  arm.  Thinking  it  was  a  bold  thief,  I 
swung  on  the  point  of  his  chin  with  my 
right  fist.  His  head  struck  the  brick 
corner  and  he  went  down.  At  the  same 
instant  dark  forms  surrounded  me  on  all 
sides.  Both  my  arms  were  seized.  I  re- 
member getting  in  one  effective  kick  on 
the  man  in  front  of  me.  Then  something 
struck  my  head  from  behind.  The  next 
I  knew  I  was  being  dragged  to  my  feet 
with  my  hands  securely  corded  behind  my 
back  and  a  revolver  held  close  to  my  head. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sinking,  horrible 
sensation  with  which  I  realized  that  I  was 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  secret 
police.  Liu,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
come  to  the  door,  was  also  seized  and 
bound.  The  coolie  was  not  to  be  seen.  I 
counted  sixteen  of  our  assailants  altogether, 
and  a  more  villainous  looking  lot  I  have 
never  seen. 

Leaving  some  of  the  party  to  search  the 
house,  or  in  reality  to  loot  the  place,  the 
rest  placed  us  in  their  midst  and  hurried 
us    through    the    dark    streets.     Demands 


for  an  explanation,  or  to  l>e  allowed  to  i 
communicate  with  the  American  Lega- 
tion, were  answered  by  jerking  the  OOrd 
with  which  my  hands  were  tied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  most  intense  pain. 
All  the  time  1  had  a  feeling  as  of  one  cap- 
tured by  unreasoning  gorillas.  We  en- 
tered and  traversed  a  part  of  the  forbidden 
city,  all  the  time  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  the  legation  quarter.  At  Length, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  I  was  dragged  into 
the  great  military  prison  in  the  western 
city.  This  place  has  an  evil  reputation, 
as  when  once  a  man  has  passed  its  portals 
he  is  seldom  seen  again  alive.  Chains 
were  placed  on  our  legs. 

My  knowledge  of  the  Peking  dialect 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  the 
officer,  a  fat  old  man  with  a  cruel  but 
cowardly  face,  to  understand  that  he  had 
got  hold  of  an  American  citizen  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  was  missed  responsibility  would 
be  fixt  on  him.  This  remark,  tho  only  a 
desperate  bluff  on  my  part,  caused  the 
cowardly  old  rascal's  face  to  change  just  a 
trifle.  Just  then  my  suitcase,  with  most 
of  my  papers  and  my  two  fully  loaded 
automatic  pistols,  with  the  man  whose 
head  I  had  knocked  against  the  brick 
wall,  were  brought  in.  The  detectives 
also  vowed  that  I  was  a  desperate  char- 
acter. Knowing  something  of  the  Chinese 
character,  which  is  diametrically  opposite 
that  of  the  American,  I  announced  boldly 
that  if  I  had  had  my  guns  in  my  hands 
at  the  time  they  attacked  me  not  one 
would  have  been  left  alive,  since  their 
clothes  looked  like  robbers'  and  their  faces 
more  so.  This  speech,  which  would  have 
cost  me  dearly  if  I  had  been  speaking  to  a 
similar  gang  of  white  cutthroats,  caused 
all  hands  to  regard  me  with  more  respect. 

A  squad  of  uniformed  soldiers  mounted 
guard  over  me  while  the  fat  officer  who  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  prison  consulted 
with  his  lieutenant  over  my  papers,  and 
questioned  my  boy  Liu.  I  gathered  from 
their  conversation,  all  of  which  I  could  not 
understand,  however,  that  orders  from 
above  called  for  my  death  without  a  trial. 
No  fault  could  be  found,  however,  with  my 
papers,  which  included  an  arms  permit 
from  the  Ministry  of  War  and  my  Ameri- 
can passport.  The  latter,  being  in  En- 
glish, they  could  not  read.  I  explained  its 
nature  and  added  that  if  I  were  shot  in  the 
morning  the  President,  who  knew  me,  also 
my  good  friend  Admiral  Tsai,  as  well  as 
the  American  Legation,  would  make  it 
hot  for  the  man  responsible,  and  altho 
I  knew  he  was  only  acting  under  orders, 
he  would  probably  be  made  the  scapegoat. 
This  rang  so  true  as  visibly  to  affect  the 
old  fellow. 

I  was  not  put  with  the  other  prisoners, 
but  was  placed  under  a  guard  of  seven 
soldiers  in  a  separate  room,  with  the  boy, 
and  the  chains  were  taken  from  my  legs.  I 
was,  of  course,  badly  scared,  and  considered 
my  case  to  be  desperate,  for  three  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  no  word  of  my  arrest 
could,  I  thought,  reach  my  friends  in  time 
to  save  me.  Secondly,  such  a  bold  seizure 
would  not  have  been  made  unless  foul  play 
were  intended;  thirdly,  I  did  not  know  how 
high  up  in  the  web  of  oriental  intrigue 
my  enemy  sat.  Perhaps  Yuan  Shi  Kai 
himself,  who  had  seemed  so  friendly,  and 
whose  name  I  had  invoked  to  impress  the 
prison  superintendent,  would,  even  if 
reached,  turn  a  deaf  ear.  With  such 
gloomy    reflections    1    lay    on    the    brick 
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A  Mahogany  Finish 
that  will  not  fade 

Here  is  the  recipe — a  coat  of 
Lowe  Brothers  Non-Fading 
Dark  Mahogany  Oil  Stain, 
then  one  of 


Mahogany  Glaze 

Finish  with  Lowe  Brothers  In- 
side Rubbing  Varnish,  natural 
gloss  or  rubbed  finish. 
Used  on  birch,  gum  and  various 
woods,  Mahogany  Glaze  brings 
out  a  full,  rich  color,  resembling 
old  solid  mahogany. 
A  striking  effect  is  suggested  in 
the  picture.  You  can  secure  this 
most  satisfactorily  with  Lowe 
Brothers  Mellotone  forthe  walls, 
Linduro  Enamel  for  thetrimand 
Non-Fading  Dark  Mahogany  Oil 
Stain, with  MahoganyGlazeand 
Varnish  for  the  doors. 

Free  Booklets — 

"About  Interiors"  is  full  of  good 
decorative  ideas  and  practical 
information  on  Lowe  Brothers 
Finishes  for  every  purpose. 
"Varnish  and  Varnishing"  is  a 
valuable  book  of  information 
about  varnish  and  home  finish- 
ing. Write  for  the  books  today, 
and  ask  name  of  your  nearest 
"High  Standaid"  dealer,  if  you 
don't  know  him. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company  r 
516  E.  Third  St., Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston      Jersey  City     Chicago  / 
Kansas  City       Minneapolis 
I  -\        Lo-ve  Brothers,  Ltd.       / 
Toronto,  Can.         //  ' 


These  f  rade-mark  criss-cross  lines  on  every  package. 

fiLUT£H,tUHfR'/6,ET  F0R 

UfcV  I  bUs^r^M Up*    DIABETICA 
Kidney  and  Liver5fouW*<TWtfuniatism,  Obesity 

and  illm  ari^fng  faSrn  excess  o£Uric  Acid 

Rich  id  Protei*rAsk<roarT>ny  siaan.  Cbading  grocers. 

The  Pure  Food  Laws  require  that  Gluten  Flour 
must  contain  at  least  35#  of  gluten  or  protein. 
Our  Gluten  Flour  contains  about  40jf  (a  recent 
analysis  showed  42.%)  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  "4/7  standard"  Gluten  flours,  which  contain 
about  2W  only.  To  be  safe  insist  on  getting 
Farwell  &  Rhines  "  Criss-Cross"  <#)  brand  of 
Gluten  F'our  and  other  cereal  specialties. 
For  booklet  or  sample  write : 

FARWELL  &  RHINES.  Watertown,  N.  Y..  V.  S.  A. 
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The  Olive  Groves  of  Spain,  the 
source  of  Olive  Oil,  the'chief  ingredient 
of  Palmolive  Soap. 


Natural  Beauty 


OYER  two  million  women  use 
Palmolive  Soap  in  preference 
to  any  other. 
Because  in  Palmolive  they  find 
two  famous  natural  aids  to  a  fine 
complexion — Palm  and  Olive  Oils, 
which  as  early  as  thirty  centuries 
ago  were  used*fey  the  world's  most 
beautiful  women. 

Tenderest   skins   are    kept    soft, 
white  and  smooth  by  Palmolive.     It 


soothes  as   it  cleanses — imparting  a 
firmness  and  texture  peculiar  alone 

to  Palmolive. 

Lathers  richly  and  readily  in  any  water 
hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft.  The  delicate 
green  color  is  due  alone  to  Palm  and  Olive 
Oils  so  scientifically  blended  in  this  world- 
famed  soap.  The  exquisite  fragrance 
is  a  "breath  from  the  Orient." 

Extra  milling  gives  it  a  hardness  that 
makes    it    lasting  and   economi- 
cal.     And   it    costs    but    fifteen 
cents  a  cake 


Palmolive 


Palmolive  Shampoo-^™™! 

poo  —  makes  the  hair  lustrous  and  health*, 
and  is  excellent  for  the  scalp.  It  rinses  out 
easily  and  leaves  the  hair  soft  and  tractable. 
Price  50  cents. 

V  B. —  If  you  cannot  get  Palmolive  Cream  or  Sham 
poo  of  your  local  dealer,  a  full-size  package  of  either 
will  be  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prirr. 

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Factory:   B.  J.  Johnson  Snap  Co.,  Ltd. 
155-157  George  Street 

Toronto,  Ont.  1319) 


Palmolive 

cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  adds  a  delightful  touch  after 
the  use  of  Palmolive  Soap. 
1'rice  50  cents. 
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His  Latest — His  LAST  Book 

||Cf  Just  before  his  recent  death,  Pr.  Alfred 
*M\Jtjm.  Km —,1  Wallace,  t  lie  eminent  scientist, 
DIIRI  ICIIPTi  author  of  "Darwinism, 
rUDLnnLU  "Man's  Place  in  tin  I 
verse."  "Social  Knvironment  and  Moral  Progress."  etc.. 
sent  to  his  publishers  the  manuscript  for  this  new  book 
"THE  REVOLT  OF  niOMOCRACY"  which  must  now 
take  I  ts  place  in  hlstoryos  the  last  published  utterance 
of  lii ->  towering  Intel! 

The  Revolt 
of  Democracy 

By  Alfred 
Russet   Wallace 

The  keynote  of  this  new  book,  the 
-or  to  "Social  Environ- 
ment" and  the  last  written  by  Dr. 
\\  allace,  li  found  In  tnewordi  "it 
Main  that  we  have  now 
reai  bed  ;<  point  in  our  political 

t  v  which  will  nece 
much  Btofe  direct  and  ra<h<  .il 
measures  than  nave 
taken  to  secure  the  Immediate 
abolition  ol  that  disgrace  to  our 
•  irvatlonand  suicide  from  dread  of  star- 
vation lb'     work    Is    while    hot  Witn    the    zeal  of   the 

reformer  who.  not  content  with  uprooting  long 
tending  evils,  suggests  ways  and  means  to  en  1 1  a  new 
temple  of  loveliness,  of  pro  parity  and  of  health. 

f-rn-r  $!  lift  Hi  t .    hi/  mail  (^    W 
I  1  \h  |  "  I  I.N  M  I  si  OBPAITttM  »-  '.ii  rth  l....N>wTnrk.  >.I. 


Get  This  New  Book 

A    Rich    Fund   of   Information   For   All    Who 
Take  An  Active  Interest  In   Human   Progress. 

Woman,   Marriage 
and    Motherhood 


By  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser.  MB.  With  «n 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schorl,  President 
of  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations,  U.  S.  A. 

Tins  valuable  book  covers  the  subject  from  every 
possible  point  of  view — hygienic,  legal,  political, 
moral,  social,  economic,  and  industrial.  The 
author,  an  important  and  prominent  authority, 
goes  into  the  subject  deeply  and  thoroughly  and 
brings  together  much  information  of  unusual 
value  and  interest. 

Lny/rr  WHO,  Cloth.  2S7  //.,  J/..50  net;  by  mail  $i.b2 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

.VS4-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


"  kalm  "  of  my  cell  till  daybreak  Both 
Liu  and  myselt  wore  tilled  with  fears  of 
the  five  o'clock  shooting  squad.  The 
morning  wore  away,  every  minute  seeming 
like  an  hour,  and  still  nothing  happened. 
The  guard,  once  relieved,  kept  us  under 
closest  surveillance.  The  afternoon  drew 
along.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  me,  the 
wluel  of  chance  had  turned  in  my  favor. 
At  the  moment  of  my  arrest,  my  house 
coolie  had  slipi  out  through  a  side  door 
unobserved  and  had  run  to  Diedricksen  & 
Company,  the  firm  to  whom  our  agency 
had  been  given.  The  resident  engineer, 
a  German  gentleman  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  China,  grasped  the  situation 
at  once.  At  daybreak  he  had  notified 
Admiral  Tsai  of  my  disappearance. 

That  villainy  in  high  places  was  afoot 
seems  likely  from  the  fact  that  every 
obstacle  was  placed  in  Tsai's  way  while  he 
was  trying  to  find  me:  but  at  last  he  did 
find  me,  and  reported  the  case,  as  he  him- 
self subsequently  told  me,  to  the  Presi- 
dent. My  release  was  ordered  at  once, 
taking  effect  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  reason  that  I  escaped  execution 
the  morning  after  the  arrest  hung  on  an 
even  slenderer  thread.  My  foreign  appear- 
ance, the  regularity  of  my  papers,  and  my 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
made  the  scapegoat  if  a  mistake  had  been 
made  had  worried  the  prison  superinten- 
dent. He  decided  to  consult  his  superior 
before  carrying  out  his  orders.  This  gen- 
tleman, like  most  of  his  kind  in  Chinese 
officialdom,  was  not  an  early  riser.  When 
he  did  arise,  the  first  thing  he  received  was 
an  urgent  telephone  inquiry  from  Admiral  , 
Tsai  as  to  whether  a  foreigner  had  been 
arrested  by  the  secret  police  or  not,  and  if 
he  had,  where  was  he. 

Needless  to  say,  I  hastened  to  conclude 
my  business  in  Peking,  and  gave  my  ner- 
vous system  a  change  and  rest,  proceeding 
on  around  the  world  toward  home  by  way 
of  the  pleasant  Singapore,  Indian  Ocean, 
and  Suez  Canal  route. 


WHEN   WALT  MASON  DABBLED 
IN  OIL 

I  IKK  old  Ben  Franklin,  who  came  very 
-*  near  becoming  a  swimming-teacher 
by  profession,  Walt  Mason,  the  Kansa- 
rimester,  has  a  little  Iriek  of  fortune  to 
thank  for  keeping  him  out  of  a  misfit  occu- 
pation. In  his  boyhood  days  Walt  decided 
to  become  a  farmer,  and  the  fact  that  he 
hired  out  to  a  too -exacting  taskmaster 
accounts  for  an  early  disco\  ery  of  his 
natural  bent.  The  poet's  agricultural 
carver  was  brief  and  irksome,  and  some  of 

the  things  that  happened  while  he  was 
earning  twelve  dollars  a  month  which 
his  employer  was  game  enough  to  pay 
despite  probable  doubts  about  the  equitj 

of  it  will  linger  long  in  his  memory. 
Mason  worked  for  a  man  who  read  farm 
journals  and  tin-  bulletins  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  doted  on  scientific 
methods;  and  one  of  his  specialties  was 
finding  a  thousand  and  one  jobs  for  hired 
hands.  If  the  farmer  had  been  an  en.-\ 
master.  Mason  might  ha\e  stayed  with 
him  a  long  time  and  eventually  become  a 
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regular  farmor  himself;  but  chanco  cm  no  to 
Walt's  rescue  and  he  was  saved  to  poetry, 
which,  tho  in  itself  an  important  fact,  is 
no  more  interesting  than  sonic  of  the  par- 
ticulars about  the  Emporia  genius's  ups  and 
downs  during  the  fateful  month.  We  get 
them  under  his  own  name  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star: 

When  the  rainy  weather  began  Mr. 
Rorer  came  out  to  the  wagon-shed  with  a 
big  jug  of  castor-oil  and  set  me  to  work 
greasing  all  the  harness  on  the  place. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  sets,  more  or 
less,  and  they  all  had  to  be  taken  apart, 
strap  by  strap,  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
greased,  and  put  together  again.  I  hadn't 
much  knowledge  of  harness  then,  and 
Rorer  used  to  tell  his  friends,  years  after- 
ward, about  the  fearful  and  wonderful  job 
I  made  of  putting  the  harness  together. 
The  horse  that  could  have  worn  a  set  of 
that  harness  when  I  was  done  with  it  would 
have  made  the  star  feature  in  a  museum. 
One  day,  after  the  work  was  done,  Rorer 
received  a  message  from  a  farmer  several 
miles  away,  asking  his  help  with  a  sick  cow, 
and  he  rushed  out  to  the  barn  to  hitch  up  a 
team.  He  told  me  to  get  the  spring  wagon 
ready,  and  1  did  so,  while  he  was  in  the 
barn  getting  the  team  ready.  Presently 
the  old  man  called  me  and  I  went  to  the 
barn  door.  He  had  thrown  the  harness 
on  one  of  the  horses  and  was  looking  at  it 
as  tho  he  couldn't  believe  his  eyes. 

"What  in  thunder  have  you  been  doing 
with  this  harness?"  he  asked,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  emotion.  "You've  got  the 
allflred  breeching  where  the  dumgasted 
breast  strap  ought  to  be,  and  the  belly- 
band  goes  over  the  horse's  back,  and  the 
crupper  goes  up  between  his  ears.  What 
sort  of  a  slab-sided,  lop-eared  idiot  are  you, 
anyhow?" 

It  never  pays  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
flies  into  a  passion  that  way,  so  I  just 
smiled  a  sickly  smile  and  watched  the  boss 
while  he  twisted  that  harness  around  trying 
to  make  it  fit,  and  the  language  he  used 
has  been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since. 
Finally  he  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  cried 
as  tho  his  heart  would  break.  He  spent 
two  days  getting  those  sets  of  harness  so 
they  would  go  on  his  horses,  and  during 
those  two  days  he  aged  ten  years. 

When  the  harness  job  was  done,  Rorer 
loomed  up  in  the  barnyard  with  a  lot  of 
kerosene  and  emery,  and  set  me  to  work 
scouring  the  rust  off  the  plows  and  culti- 
vators. The  rust  on  those  implements 
was  an  inch  deep  and  the  job  was  a  dis- 
gusting one.  Day  after  day  I  rubbed 
and  polished  plowshares  and  cultivator 
shovels,  and  all  the  time  the  cold  rain 
drizzled  down  and  the  raw  winds  whistled 
around,  so  that  a  fellow  couldn't  help  but 
think  how  pleasant  it  would  be  in  the  house, 
with  a  ' '  Deadwood  Dick ' '  novel. 

When  all  the  old  iron  on  the  place  had 
been  polished  the  boss  dug  up  a  big  bucket 
of  paint  of  a  brindle  color  and  told  me  to 
paint  all  the  woodwork  of  the  implements. 
He  said  that  as  the  weather  was  pretty 
damp,  he'd  put  a  drier  in  the  paint,  so  he 
raked  around  in  a  cupboard  until  he  dug  up 
an  old  dusty  black  bottle,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  the  drier.  He  poured  a  lot  of 
that  into  the  paint  and  stirred  it  up  and 
handed  me  a  brush  and  told  me  to  go  ahead. 
(Continued  on  page  734) 


TRADE  MARK 


BMSCOLffE 

For  Better  Light 
With  Less  Current  Consumption 


i#  mafl  mi  luiJU  "i  Ji 


BEAVER 
BOARD  OFFICES" 


THESE  PHOTOS  ARE  NOT  RETOUCHED — 
TAKEN  WITHOUT  FLASHLIGHT— JUST  BRASCOLITE, 


VERY  Office,  Factory,  Hotel,  Library, 
Restaurant,  Hospital,  Store,  Church 
should  install  this  lighting  system. 

Brascolite  gives  a  shadowless,  white, 
uniform,  soft  light — a  combination  of 
diffused  and  reflected  light — diffusion 
from  the  bowl  and  reflection  from  the 
depolished  white  plane  of  the  fixture 
itself.  Note  that  the  ceiling  of  the  room  is  not  depended  upon  for  reflection 
— the  fixture,  as  it  were,  carries  its  own  ceiling.  It  has  been  proved  by 
Photometric  Tests  that  the  Brascolite  System  is  more  efficient  than  direct 
reflected  light  and  50%  more  efficient  than  indirect  lighting — yet  one  gets 
all  the  eye  ease  and  diffusive  benefits  of  the  indirect  system. 
C,  The  best  way  to  know  Brascolite  is  the  intimate  way — day  to  day  and  night 
to  night,  your  own  personal  experience  with  it.  That  will  best  teach  you 
what  it  will  do  for  you  in  your  business  or  professional  connections — so — 

Put  a  Brascolite 

In  Your  Library,  Billiard  Room 

in  your  hall  or  vestibule  or  in  your  private  office.  Then  note  the  quality  of  the  light — 
the  completeness  of  the  illumination — every  part  of  the  room  bright — no  "spots  of 
light,"  no  shadowy  corners.  To  make  the  experiment  costless  to  you  we  will  make  this 
proposition — have  your  dealer  install  a  Brascolite  for  you — 


Try  It  For  60  Days 

If  not  satisfied  at  end  of  that  period  return  it  and 
get  your  money  back.  And  further — if  satisfied 
and  use  convinces  you  that  it  is  needed  in  your 
business;  when  order  is  received  by  your  dealer  for 
business  equipment  totaling  $100.00  or  more  he  is 
authorized  to  refund  to  you  the  purchase  price  of 
your  personal  trial  light. 

(      Owner,  Manager 
FACTORY  1  HOTEL 


Check  Off  on  List  Below 

Busine**  You're  Identified  With  and  your  official 
connection  and  mail  to  us  so  that  we  may  send  you 
specific  information  relative  to  Brascolites  and 
what  their  installation  will  mean  in  light  improve- 
ment and  economy  for  you  and  your  business.  If 
your  official  position  is  other  than  indicated  write 
title  on  blank  line. 


OFFICE         {      Owner,  Manager 
BUILDING  ( 


HEAD  OF  LARGE 

OFFICE  FORCE 

What  Firm      


Owner,  Manager 

THEATRE  ( 

HALL  \     

RESTAURANT         

or  other  large  public  / 

assembly  place  '        


Owner,  Manager 


CLUB 


CHURCH 


LIBRARY 


Manager,  Board 


(  Clergyman,  Vestryman 


HOSPITAL 


Sup't,  Head  Nurse 


Owner,  Manager 


STORE 


ARCHITECT 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 


POWER 
PLANT 


Owner,  Manager,  Sup't 


Any  business  where  good  light  is  es- 
sential to  good  work  or  comfort  of 
patron  or  employee  


Ask  Any  Good  Fixture  Dealer 

Luminous  Unit  Co.,     2604  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VIYWTi  Disgusted  with  "re-sharpening"  i  Want  something 
^^^M  J  bftler  t  Then  let  vis  re-edge  yuiir  blades  and  razors 
^  same  way  we  edge  new  razors.  It's  the  Redge 
Process  —  skilled  bladeniaker's  work,  under 
a  graduate  engineer.  Guaranteed  "new-blade" 
shaves  for  much  less  money.  Free — Handy  Mailing- 
Case  for  blades  or  razors:  state  which.  Ask  us  today  for  prices. 
Parker-Warren  Laboratories,   1433-D    Broadway,   New  York 


Investigate  the  Single  Tax 

"The  Single  Tax:  What  It  Is."— George. 

'The  Single  Tax  and  the  Farmer." — Shearman. 

'The  Single  Tax  and  the  Business  Man.' ' — Rusby. 
All  three  booklets  and  The  Public,  the  raper  with 
Single  Tax  point  of  view,  13  weeks  for  25  cents. 

HE  PUBLIC,  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  CHICAGOl 


tax 

th  the  I 


m 


"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK. 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET  SHOWING    PHOTOS  OF  MEN  WITH 

and  withoutTHE  PERFECT   LEO  FORMS 

PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  140  N.  Mayfield 
A  v.,  Dept.  D,  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 


Reinforced  CONCRETE 


A  complete  manual  on  the  theory  and  practise 
of  construction  in  concrete-steel;  with  full  ex- 
planatory chapters  on  materials,  calculations, 
methods  of  erection,  typical  examples  and  varied 
applications,  architectural  treatment,  measuring, 
pricing,  quantity  surveying,  etc.,  with  hundreds 
of  illustrations,  photographs,  line  drawings,  and 
diagrams  for  guidance  in  practically  every  branch 
of  concrete  work.  Edited  by  Bernard  E.  Jones. 
Large  Quarto,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net; 
postage  40c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Downtown 

Chicago 

Building  Bonds 

To  Net  554% 

Security  is  a  21- 
story  office  build- 
ingon  the  principal 
retail  street  at  one 
of  the  busiest  cor- 
ners. 

Value  of  property 
nearly  twice  bond 
issue. 

Net  income  twice 
interest  charges. 

Margin  of  security 
will  steadily  in- 
crease. 

Ownership  strong 
and  experienced. 

An  ideal  invest- 
ment for  investors 
requiring  absolute 
safety  of  principal 
and  good  interest 
return. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  831  R 

Peabody, 
Iloiighteling  &  Co. 


(Established   1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,      Chicago 
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COMMODITY   PRICES  DECLINING 

SINCE  December  1,  1913,  each  of  throe 
succeeding  months  lias  shown  a  decline 
in  commodity  prices.  While  the  fall  For 
each  month  was  slight,  it  was  continuous. 
Compared  with  the  record  high  level  of  De- 
cember, 1912,  the  total  decline  was  over 
7  per  cent.  This  made  the  index-number 
of  March  1  stand  at  8.K320,  while  on  De- 
cember 1  last  year  it  was  9.2290.  The  chief 
resistance  to  the  decline  was  offered  by 
provisions;  articles  that  yielded  most  read- 
ily were  textiles  and  metals.  Commenting 
on  various  articles  included  in  the  total 
that  makes  up  the  index-number,  Brad- 
street's  -ays,  as  to  the  effect  of  importa- 
tions of  beef: 

"  In  this  respect  it  may  be  noted  that 
imports  of  beef  from  Argentina  and  of 
mutton  from  Australia  apparently  have 
had  slight  effect  upon  prices  for  similar 
domestic  products.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
contemporaneous  interest,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  fall  in  prices  as  reflected 
by  our  figures  coincides  with  the  workings 
of  the  new  tariff  as  well  as  with  a  smart 
drop  in  the  output  of  gold  as  reflected  in 
the  most  recent  returns  from  the  Rand. 
Incidentally  some  comment  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  allegation  that  retail  prices 
for  meats  have  not  been  noticeably  affected 
by  importations,  to  which  some  retail  deal- 
ers rejoin  that  conditions  are  only  working 
into  a  line  that  permits  of  profits  after  very 
high  prices  had  rendered  the  business  well- 
nigh  profitless." 

Of  some  other  articles  in  the  total  the 
writer  says: 

"Out  of  the  thirteen  groups  given  above, 
seven  display  advances  while  five  declined, 
and  one,  chemicals  and  drugs,  did  not  show 
any  change  from  February  1.  Thus,  more 
groups  ascended  than  descended;  yet,  as  we 
already  have  seen,  the  net  result  has  been 
downward.  Bread-stuffs  took  on  strength, 
all  (save  barley,  which  fell  in  price)  having 
moved  upward.  Live  stock  rose  because 
sheep,  beeves,  and  hogs  went  up.  Provi- 
sions, in  which  group  twenty-four  articles, 
all  necessaries,  are  included,  manifest  the 
greatest  rise,  butter,  mutton,  carcasses, 
beans,  peas,  and  potatoes  having  become 
sufficiently  dearer  to  more  than  offset  losses 
in  carcasses  of  beef,  as  well  as  hogs,  eggs, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  and  coffee.  Butter 
scored  the  leading  advance,  thus  sharply 
reacting  from  the  low  price  of  the  preceding 
month,  when  liquidation  by  speculators 
was  forced,  and  at  the  same  time  eggs  con- 
tinued to  recede.  Fruits  worked  higher, 
owing  to  a  rise  in  lemons. 

"  Bides  and  leather  fell,  owing  to  a  drop 
in  hides,  and  textiles  went  off  because  of 
recessions  in  hemp,  (lax,  print  cloths,  and 
standard  sheetings,  while  cotton  and  do- 
mestic wool  rose.  Metals  dropt  chiefly  on 
account  of  0  fall  in  tin,  the  downward  ten- 
dency also  being  accentuated  by  a  lower 
price  for  copper.    Naval  stores  declined  on 

all-around  weakness,  and  the  miscellaneous 
group  descended  as  a  result  of  fractional  de- 
creases in  tobacco  and  hay." 

\    table    -hows    which    articles    declined, 

winch  increased,  and  which  remained  sta- 
tionary    in     pi  ice.       The    declines     include 

forty-six  articles,  the  increases  thirty-nine, 
and  those  unchanged  twenty-one.    Kollow- 

,  ing  is  the  table,  the  comparison  being  made 
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between  March  1  of  this  year  and  March  l, 
1913: 

INCRI 


Corn 

Mackerel 

Silk 

Oats 

( 'odfish 

Iron  ore 

.  live 

Tea 

Petroleum,  refined 

BogB,  live 

Rico 

Linseed-oil 

• 

Potatoee 

Cottonseed-oil 

Beef,  ran  Ml 

A  pples 

Turpentine 

Hoi's 

(  Tantiemes 

Borax 

Milk 

Peanuts 

Opium 

Eggs 

Hemlock  leather 

Quinine 

Pork 

l  >ak  leather 

Tola 

Bacon 

Cotton 

(! round  l>one 

Same 

Jute 

Hay 

( Iheea 

i  lottos  sheetings, 

Southern 

DBCHBASBS 

Cottonseed 

Wheat 

Wool,  0.  and  Pa. 

Anthracite  coal 

Rye 

Wool,  Australian 

ville  coke 

Flour 

Hemp 

Southern  coke 

Sheep,  live 

Flax 

<  'astor-oil 

Mutton,  carcasses 

Print  cloths 

i  Hive-oil 

Beef 

Pic  iron,  Kastern 

Butter 

Pis  iron,  Southern 

Tar 

Lard 

Pic  iron,  Beea, 

Brick 

( 'offee 

Steel  billets 

Nails 

Sugar 

Tinplates 

Class 

Lemons 

Steel  beams 

"l  ellow  pine 

Peas 

Copper 

Hemlock  timber 

Raisins 

Lead 

1  'arliolic  acid 

Currants 

Tin 

Hops 

Hides 

Quicksilver 

I NCHANGED 

Rubl>er 

Barley 

Ginghams 

Bicarbonate   soda 

Bread 

Steel  rails 

( 'austic  soda 

Molasses 

Bituminous  coal 

Nitnc-  acid 

Salt 

Petroleum,  crude 

Sulfuric  acid 

Beans 

Lime 

1  hosphate  rock 

Union  leather 

Spruce  tin 

Alcohol 

Standard  sheet'!:? 

Alum 

Paper 

MONEY   WE   HAVE   SAVED  ON   SUGAR 

The  latest  computations  show  that  the 
amount  expended  by  Americans  last  year 
for  sugar  was  about  130,000,000  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  chief  causes  of 
the  saving  are  found  in  the  new  tariff,  in 
competition,  and  in  larger  crops.  "For  the 
first  time  in  almost  twenty  years,  refined 
sugar  is  selling  below  4  cents  a  pound," 
says  a  writer  in  Tfu  Journal  of  Commerce; 
one  year  ago  it  was  selling  at  4.30  cents  per 
pound.  The  entire  consumption  of  sugar 
in  this  country  is  now  over  3,500,000 
pounds,  which  means  a  per  capita  eon- 
sumption  the  greatest  for  any  country  in 
the  world.  Among  comments  made  by  the 
same  writer  are  these: 

"A  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  tariff 
accounts  for  the  large  saving  on  granu- 
lated sugar,  since  Cuban  raws  which 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  of  the  re- 
finers to-day  pay  a  duty  of  only  about  a 
cent,  as  against  1.34  cents  formerly  under 
the  old  schedule.  Contrary  to  the  predic- 
t  ions  in  some  quarters  lot  he  effect  t  hat  the 
refiners  would  gel  tin-  benefit  of  the  cut  in 
the  tariff,  it  has  already  been  passed  on  to 
the  wholesale  grocer,  in  fact,  being  antici- 
pate! before  the  law    became  effective. 

"In  most  cases  the  consumer  is  a  long 
time  in  coming  into  his  own.  so  far  as  lower 
prices  go.  I  ho  always  saddled  with  the 
advances  post-haste.     Free  hides  did  not 

mean   cheaper  shoes,  nor   \'n-t'   meat    lower- 

prioed  steaks  to  the  average  householder. 

the  retailer  usually   having   retained   much 

of  the  advantages,  but  sugar  responds  more 
speedily  l<>  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  merchant 
who  figures  that  his  goods  must  show  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  or  more,  the  dis- 
tributer of  sugar  is  content  to  keep  the 
'_'  per  cent,  for  cash,  which  at  present 
amounts  to  less  than  1-10  cent  per  pound, 
and  let  the  retailer  have  the  list  quotation. 
Despite  the  fad   that  sugar  furnishes  fully 
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25  per  pent.,  it'  not  more,  of  the  total  l»usi- 
iitss  hi  i lie  wholesaler,  he,  through  force  of 
habit,  throws  away  his  advantage. 

"And  the  retailer,  in  turn,  can  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  sell  granulated  at  nearly 

cost  ami  thus  advertise  his  other  wares, 
tea  and  coffee  sales  being  relied  upon  to 
offset  the  lost  profits.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  the  competition  of 
chain  stores  and  department  stores  with 
their  sugar  specials  has  in  the  large  cities 
at  least  made  refined  sugar  available  to 
the  wage-earner  at  around  4  cents  a  pound. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  consumption  of  the  article 
makes  steady  strides  in  the  United  States." 

To  a  heavy  production  of  raw  sugar  last 
year  consumers  are  much  indebted  for  the 
low  prices.  During  the  boom  .period  of 
1911,  when  refined  sugar  reached  7 '  l/2  cents 
a  pound,  the  planting  of  beets  and  cane  in 
all  countries  that  produce  them  was  greatly 
stimulated,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  crops 
of  1913  were  "record-breaking."  In  this 
country  the  output  of  beet-sugar  was  "the 
heaviest  ever  known  ";  it  was  640,000  tons. 
Meanwhile  the  rate  at  which  Cuba  has 
been  growing  cane  is  "unprecedented," 
giving  every  prospect  of  surpassing  the  big 
yield  of  1913,  which  was  2,428,000  tons. 
To  the  grower  the  consequences  have  been 
of  another  kind.  He  is  now  selling  sugar 
at  "2  cents  and  the  freight,"  which  is  at 
or  below  the  cost  of  production.  Financial 
pressure  and  heavy  stocks  on  hand  have 
forced  him  into  the  market  and  lowered 
the  price.  Sugar  does  not  bear  storage 
well  in  tropical  countries,  and  this  gives  an- 
other reason  for  selling.  As  to  the  effects 
of  severe  competition,  the  writer  says: 

"But  neither  tariff  reduction  nor  cheap 
raws  would  be  so  quickly  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  price  to  the  consumer  were  the 
gentleman's  agreement  in  force  such  as 
regulated  the  situation  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  trust.  Since  the  entrance  of  inde- 
pendents into  the  field  and  the  activity  of 
Washington  in  forcing  a  disintegration  of 
the  big  combinations  competition  has  been 
unrestrained  and  distributers  soon  learned 
that  by  waiting  they  obtained  the  benefit 
of  any  advantage  accruing  to  the  refiner. 
Perhaps  the  wholesale  grocer  and  the 
manufacturer  should  not  be  given  credit 
for  too  much  acumen  in  their  hand-to- 
mouth  policy,  however,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  real  cause  was  the  elimination  of 
the  guaranty  against  decline  formerly 
granted  by  refiners — a  'heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose'  method." 

The  position  of  the  refiners  is  then  dis- 
cust,  with  a  look  into  the  future,  not  for- 
getting the  loss  of  $3,000,000  in  the  surplus 
of  the  American  Refining  Company  last 
year. 

"To  the  question,  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  sugar  trade?  brokers  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  refer  to  the  $3,000,000  loss 
in  surplus  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery 
( 'ompany  for  the  year.  Overproduction 
of  refineries  accentuated  by  ever-increasing 
competition  of  domestic  beet-sugar  has 
given  the  whip-hand  to  the  distributer 
and  consumer.  If  the  conditions  con- 
tinued another  year  like  the  last  it  is  sug- 
gested that  closing  down  of  some  plants 
would  inevitably  result.  But  the  optimists 
in  the  trade  point  out  that  the  reduction 
in  the  tariff  will  save  the  situation  for 
the  refiner  by  the  alternative  stimulating 
of  the  demand,  particularly  from  the  pre- 
serving industry,  which  in  England  was 
greatly  fostered  by  cheap  sugar. 

"As    to    the    immediate    future   refiners 
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Thousands  of  Investors  Make 
the  Same  Old  Error 

— they   sacrifice   income   without  any   gain    whatever   or 
real  safety. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  greatest  or  all  investment  errors 
is  to  forget  safety  in  pursuit  or  an  alluringly  nigh  income  yield. 
But  this  mistake  is  less  common  than  it  was.  Investors  are  wiser 
and  more  prudent  nowadays. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the  great  majority,  the  best  invest- 
ment is  the  safe  investment  with  the  largest  income.  It  is  poor 
business  policy  to  purchase  investment  qualities  one  may  not  need, 
at  the  expense  of  the  interest  yield,  -which  one   does   need  vitally. 

On  request,  -we  -will  gladly  explain  why  the  6%  serial  First 
Mortgage  bonds  we  own  and  offer  return  a  larger  interest  yield 
than  most  other  securities  of  an  equal  degree  of  soundness.  The 
fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered  loss  of  either  principal  or 
interest  on  any  security  purchased  of  us,  shows  well  how  safe 
they  are.  These  bonds  are  in  convenient  denominations — $100, 
$500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

Those  genuinely  interested  should  call  or  write  for  the 
Investors    J^lagazine,    our  monthly    publication,  and 
Circular  No.  546-D. 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE  ^>  BOND  BANKERS 

,  BSTAB.MSHS9  >o«a 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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U  Sure   I 

Let  us  send  you 
liable  literature, 
for  two  years. 


When  you  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Im- 
proved Georgia  City  or  Farm  Property,  yuu  take  as 
little   chance  as  is  humanly  possible.     You  receive 
from  6$   to   1%  and  you   can  be  sure  of   receiving 
it  regularly.     Your  principal  is  amply  protected, 
u  our  list  of  Loans  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
Sessions  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta,  Ga. 


6/j/       FOR  YOU! 
%  WITH  YOUR  CHOICE 

/  {s    0f  anv  of  the  following: 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Secured  by  the  taxing  power  of  school,  road 
and  drainage  districts,  the  income  from  which 
will  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

TAX  DEBENTURES 

Being  the  direct  obligations  of  a  Company 
with  over  a  Half  Million  Dollars  of  Net  Assets 
and  secured  by  a  deposit  of  tax  liens  for 
street  improvements  in  progressive  cities. 

TIMBERLAND  BONDS 

Secured  by  Southern  pine  and  hardwood 
timberlands— one  of  the  most  popular  securi- 
ties with  a  large  class  of  investors. 

GUARANTEED  REAL  ESTATE 
BONDS 

Secured  by  producing  farms  and  city  property 
worth  three  times  the  amount  loaned  and 
guaranteed  by  a  Company  with  over  Half  a 
Million  Dollars  of  Net  Assets. 

Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000 

Whatever  your  preference,   you    would    surely 
enjoy  seeing  our  picture  booklet  "Down  South.'' 

Please  ask  for  Booklet  113-K. 

Mortgage  Securities  fo. 
CAPITAL  PAID  WINS  600,000.    V 

PM  3AUNDCP3  PRESIOENT-LCVEIMNfi  MOOSE.  ACTIVE  VICE  OPES 

Whitney-Central  Bldg.     New  Orleans 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 

the  highest  returns  consistent  with  consultative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
717.  $25  Certificatesof  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  X-  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


First    Farm 

Mortgages,  Paying 

jr~  fyf  NET.  SECURED'BY  IMPROVED  AND  PRO- 
#"">Mri  DUCTIVE  FARMS  WORTH  MORE  THAN 
V^  /U   TWICE    THE    AMOUNT    OF   THE    LOAN. 

All  our  loans  are  made  in  selected  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  great  Mid-West,  where  lands  are  steadily 
increasing  in  value,  and  where  the  diversity  of  crops 
practically  insures  a  certain  income. 
PERFECT  SAFETY  is  indicated  by  the  Max- 
well record  of  forty-three  years'  successful  business. 
During  all  this  time,  in  which  the  amounts  invested 
through  us  have  totaled  many  millions,  no  customer 
has  ever  suffered  the  loss  of  a  dollar  either  on 
account  of  interest  or  principal. 

Our  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES  for  hand- 
ling mortgages  are  known  and  commended  by  many 
large  and  experienced  investors.  We  number  among 
our  clients  Insurance  Companies,  Saving  Banks, 
Trust  Companies,  Colleges,  Estates,  as  well  as 
bankers,  professional  men  and  people  with  large  or 
small  sums  to  invest. 

Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  Pay  6% 

The  Maxwell  Investment  Company  invests  its  own 
funds  in  all  mortgages  offered  for  sale.  We  are 
mortgage  merchants,  not  brokers.  We  guarantee 
all  titles  and  every  statement  in  reports  signed  by  our 
salaried  Examiners.  We  attend  to  all  details  of  col- 
lection and  remittance,  taxes  and  insurance.  It  is 
our  custom  to  remit  interest  or  principal 
on  the  day  it  is  due. 

Our  latest  list  of  Farm  Mortgages  includes  some 
especially  fine  investments,  yielding  the  maximum 
return  consistent  with  safety.     Write  for  list  today. 

Maxwell   Investment  Company 

Established  1871 
1011  Baltimore  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Foresight 
in  Buying 
Stocks  and  Bonds 


s  pl'-t  revised  weekly.) 

The  Babson  Composite  Plot 

is  an  invaluable  aid  to  investors.  It 
furnishes  an  essential  knowledge  of 
fundamental  conditions  and  shows 
the  trend  of  financial  and  general 
business  movements. 

\  a  /"HEN  you  invest  in  stocks 
'  *  and  bonds,  you  look  to 
the  future  for  profit.  How 
strong  is  your  confidence  in  the 
future — do  you  invest  upon 
good  judgment  based  on 
knowledge,  or  merely  'take  a 
chance" ? 

THE  BABSON 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

will  put  your  judgment  upon  solid 
foundation  by  giving  you  the  vital 
fundamental  facts  to  enable  you  to 
anticipate  the  future  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty.  You  can 
see  the  significance  of  ever-changing 
financial  and  general  business  con- 
ditions, and  act  accordingly.  Our 
Weekly  Barometer  Letter  keeps  you 
posted  upon  all  important  develop- 
ments. This  Service  helps  you  to 
make  your  investments  profitably 
by  understanding  when  and  why  to 
buy  or  sell. 

It  will  pay  you  as  an  investor,  or 
as  a  banker,  to  find  out  how  The 
Babson  Investment  Service  will 
directly  benefit  you.  Wiite  for 
r  rec  Booklet,  explaining 

"When  to  Buy  or  Sell." 

Address  J ' >ef>t .  (1-/0-4 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block.  Wellesley  Hill.,  Mas*. 

Largest   Organization    of  its  Character 

in  tlie  U.  S. 


LAWYERS 


handling  tru  St 
fund*  and  seeking 
sound  invest- 
ments.  at  profitable  rates. should  have  their 
names  added  to  our  mailing  list.      No  Charge. 

Hennepin  Mortgage  LoanCo. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7^  &  8^ 

invented  m  firhl  mortltngen  in  Oklahoma 

cn>  ImproTi  i  real  eati'H*.  We  have  neviT 

had  a  !">•«    Interest  pnid  promptly.  Vniuo 

nf   property   three  timet  amount  of  )<mn. 

ft'rito  for  free  booklet  <ie»<ribing  our  busi- 

ni-HH    nnd    l"-t   of    loans.      We  have   loans  of 

(I  to  tlO.000.00. 

Aurellus-Swanson  Co. 
31  State  Nat.  Bank  Bide,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Nil  thai  they  have  their  troubles  behind 
them,  for  the  grocers  ;m<l  manufacturers 

are  bound  to  come  into  the  market  soon, 
and  once  tin-  spring  movement  makes  its 
influence  apparent  there  is  likely  to  be 
enough  business  for  all  concerned,  thus 
checking  the  demoralizing  competition. 
The  margin  of  profit  is  satisfactory,  pro- 
vided the  price  of  granulated  is  not  deprest 
much  further,  being  84  points,  rather  less, 
in  fact,  since  present  meltings  represent  a 
higher  average  of  raws.  Beet  competition 
will  be  less  keen  under  the  present  tariff, 
as  some  Michigan  and  Ohio  plants  are 
shutting  down,  but  tint il  free  sugar  becomes 
effective  in  two  years  this  will  continue  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  refiner. 

"In  fact,  some  interests  are  looking  to 
the  country  to  abandon  its  waiting  policy 
before  long,  pointing  out  that,  while  the 
inbound  price  of  raw  sugar  has  six  times 
during  the  past  decade  been  as  low  as  at 
present,  refined  is  the  cheapest  in  nineteen 
years." 

MUST    OTHER    EXPRESS    COMPANIES 
LIQUIDATE? 

Humors  still  crop  out  in  commercial  and 
financial  quarters  as  to  further  liquidation 
by  express  companies  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  recently  declared  by  the  United 
States  Company.  Some  of  these  rumors 
have  been  promptly  denied,  but  they  per- 
sist, with  statements  as  to  accountants 
being  already  engaged  in  collecting  data  as 
to  the  assets  on  which  liquidation  could  be 
based. 

On  March  1,  one  month  had  passed  since 
the  newr  rates  imposed  on  the  companies  I 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
went  into  effect.  The  companies  have  often  ' 
been  reported  as  saying  they  feared  more 
from  the  results  of  these  new  rates  than 
from  parcel-post  competition.  Already 
intimations  of  what  earnings  for  February 
will- be  are  coming  out.  When  the  reports 
are  published,  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
"call  forth  surprize."  Indeed,  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  notes  that  "alarm"  already 
exists  among  the  companies.  Predictions 
have  been  made  of  a  yearly  loss  to  the 
companies  in  revenue  of  $20,000,000.  Fol- 
lowing are  comments  by  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  the  efforts  made  by  the 
companies  to  do  business  successfully  under 
the  new  rates: 

"After  announcing  that  the  lower  express 
rates  would  be  put  into  force  without  liti- 
gation in  the  courts,  the  companies  pro- 
ceeded to  make  known  the  many  advan- 
tages of  the  express  service  on  rates  to 
long  distances  and  other  privileges  which 
the  parcel  post  does  not  afford  to  shippers, 
in  an  effort  to  so  increase  their  volume  of 
business  as  to  overcome  as  far  as  possible 
the  loss  of  revenues  from  lower  rates  and 
also  to  supplement  their  finances  further 
by  effecting  extensive  economies  in  oper- 
ating expenses,  etc. 

"  Investigation  shows  that  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  express  companies  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  these  efforts,  but  the  results  of 
the  first  month's  operation  of  the  lower 
rates,  taken  together  with  the  economies 
effected  in  expenditures  during  the  last 
four  to  six  months,  have  not  been  encour- 
aging, to  say  the  least.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  only  successful  way  the  companies 
might  overcome  the  rate  reductions  and 
the  loss  of  profitable  small-package  busi- 
ness, due  to  the  competition  of  the  parcel 
post,    was   to  increase   their  gross  revenues 

by  25  per  cent.,  and  this  is  gradually 
being  proved  to  be  well-nigh  impossible  of 

realization. 

"The    predictions    that    the    companies 


How  to  Make 
The  Best  Investments 

The  prices  of  standard  stocks  and 
bonds  are  as  sensitive  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  and  to  business 
conditions  as  the  prices  of  any  com- 
modities which  are  actively  traded  in. 

Those  who  make  their  investments  at 
times  when  it  is  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  make  them,  are  not  only 
able  to  obtain  very  attractive  prices, 
but,  in  addition,  incomes  which  are 
larger   than    may    ordinarily    be    had. 

We  invite  requests  from  those  who  have 
either  small  or  large  sums  available .  for  our 
I  nvestment  Circular  N o.  EL-7 5  and  for  our 
recommendations  as  to  the  particular  type 
of  securities  which  is  especially  desirable 
now  and  for  the  best  examples  of  that  type. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 
1 05  So.  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago 

Boston  Baltimore 

Buffalo  Philadelphia      London,  Eng. 


6  per  cent 

School  District  Bonds 

EXEMPT  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  INCOME! 
TAX  .and  coupons  and  principal  collected  as  hereto- 
fore without  requiring  any  certificate  of  ownership. 

DF.NOMINATIONS  of  $ioo,  $200,  $250,  £500  and 
$1,000. 

PRICE  :  1 04  and  Interest 

YIELDING  from  $%%  to  5;8r;,  according  to 
maturity ,  an  unusually  attractive  price  for  this  class 
of  security. 

1 1  'rite  for  descriptive  circular 

WALTER  E.  ORTHWEIN 
230  North  Fourth  Street  ST.  LOUIS 


Our  6% 

First  Mortgage 

Gold  Bonds 

embody  every  desirable  feature  that  makes 
up  a 

SAFE  INVESTMENT 

$100,  $300  and  $500  Denominations 

The  securities  are  new,  high  grade 
apartment  buildings  located  in  the  mos1 
select  residence  and  renting  neighbor- 
hoods in  Chicago. 

Bonds  are  certified  to  and  titles  guaran- 
teed l>\  (  hicago  Title  &  Trust  Co. 

Full  descriptive  circulars  for  the  asking. 

INVESTORS  !  !  !  Send  for  our  new- 
book — "Bonds  and  the  Promotion  of  the 
Real   Estate   Enterprise."      IT'S  FREE. 

flunk  References 

COCHRAN     &     McCLUER 

38  N.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 

BataMteked  MM 
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Investors  Guide 

We  have  prepared  a  chart  show- 
ing the  gross  and  net  earnings,  miles 
operated,  and  other  figures  of  the 
leading  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June.30,  1912  and  1913. 

Investors  who,  from  time  to  time, 
require  information  of  this  character, 
will  find  this  chart  of  great  value  not 
merely  as  a  record  of  the  earnings 
of  these  railroads  for  the  two  years 
in  question,  but  as  an  indication  of 
the  comparative  earning  power  of 
these  roads  with  reference  to  one 
another. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  chart  upon  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  C  244 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Helpful 
Investment  Suggestions 

You  will  find  in  our  monthly  lists 
of  investment  offerings  and  special 
descriptive  circulars  of  new  security 
issues  helpful  suggestions  regarding 
the  purchase  of  investments. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  place  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  these 
publications  regularly  on  request. 

For  the  solution  of  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  investor  the 
services  of  our  entire  organization 
are  always  available. 

Correspondence  is  invited 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

The  Rookery      14  Wall  St.      1 1 1  Devonshire  St. 
Chicago     New  York         Boston 


DANFORTH 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

rQ  Will  bear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion.  Our  territory  is  limited 
to  localities  where  values  are 
tried  and  permanent. 

Fifty-six  years'  experience  in 
lending  on  farm  lands  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  dollar 
means  something  to  persons 
who  want  safe  investments. 
Write  for  our  new  List  of  Mortgages  No.  JO. 
A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  1858 
WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Buy    Stocks    on    Partial 

Payments 

An  original  plan  which  enables  you  to  invest 
tn  seasoned,  guaranteed  securities  on  partial 
payments. 

"COMPOUND  INVESTMENT" 

Trade  Mark 

With  our  plan  your  investment  will  yield  almost  doublethe  income 
your  money  earns  in  the  savings  bank.  Copyrighted  descriptive 
literature  on  request. 

We  offer  thoroughly  investigated  "  Pure  Gold  "  guaranteed  securi- 
ties issued  in  $100.00  units  by  prosperous  industrial  coni-erns  in 
busy  Youngsiown.  At  current  prices  these  securities  yield  almost 
7%.     Write  for  full  information. 

The  Realty  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. )  Yn„„a,fnwn  Ohio 
Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00  \  *oungstown,Onlo 

To  investors  we  absolutely  guarantee  for  5  years  5%%  interest 
and  return  0/  principal,  with  option  of  increasing  return  con- 
ditionally. 


would  lose  approximately  $'2( ),()()( ),()()()  in 
revenues  annually,  which  would  practically 
compel  (hem  to  cease  operation  as  a  result 

of  the  rate  reductions,  at  present  give  every 
promise  of  becoming  facts.  Conditions 
have  become  so  threatening  that  even 
those  officials  of  the  express  companies 
who  have  steadily  maintained  optimistic 
views  as  to  the  outlook  are  conceding  the 
probability  of  financial  disaster  unless 
some  far-reaching  measure  of  relief  is 
granted. 

"The  opponents  of  the  express  companies 
have  long  insisted  that  the  railroads  were 
receiving  entirely  too  much  pay  from  the 
express  companies  for  express  transporta- 
tion privileges.  According  to  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  five  express  companies  pay  a 
total  of  over  $68,000,000  to  the  railroads 
annually  for  express  privileges,  which,  it 
was  held,  was  excessive  and  should  be 
reduced  approximately  27  per  cent.,  mean- 
ing a  loss  of  over  $18,000,000  in  revenue  per 
annum  to  the  railroads  in  express  receipts. 
The  authorities  thus  assert  that  the  rail- 
roads in  general,  having  serious  problems  as 
to  means  of  supplementing  their  own 
revenues,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  agree  to  terms  even  more  favorable  to 
the  express  companies,  which  steps  might 
aid  the  latter  to  continue  on  some  profit- 
able basis." 

Meanwhile,  speculation  is  indulged  in 
as  to  what  the  United  States  Company  will 
do  in  bringing  about  the  liquidation  it  has 
determined  to  undertake.  The  most  imme- 
diate matter  pressing  for  consideration  is 
the  disposal  of  its  contract  with  railroads 
over  whose  lines  it  operates.  As  to  this 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

"Disposal  of  these  contracts  will  be 
simply  a  matter  of  abrogation.  Litigation 
is  not  anticipated.  The  question,  however, 
of  reassigning  contracts  will  not  be  a 
concern  of  the  stockholders'  committee, 
according  to  the  belief  of  attorneys,  that 
being  a  matter  which  will  devolve  solely 
upon  the  railroad  companies.  Incidentally, 
therefore,  this  committee  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  burden  itself  with  the  task  of 
seeking  the  most  advantageous  terms  for 
its  contracts. 

"The  33,400  miles  of  steam  and  electric 
railway  line  over  which  United  States 
Express  operates  are  covered  by  over 
100  separate  and  distinct  contracts.  Under 
these  contracts,  the  company  paid  out 
last  fiscal  year  $10,446,376  for  operating 
privileges  and  the  year  before  $9,927,777. 
These  figures  roughly  represent  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  receipts 
of  the  company  during  those  two  years. 

"United  States  Express  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  abrogating  many  of  the  contracts 
with  railroad  companies  which  were  found 
to  be  unprofitable.  This  work  was  com- 
menced under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Roberts  last  November  and  resulted 
in  a  material  saving  to  the  express  com- 
pany. Abrogation  of  these  contracts, 
occurring  on  the  smaller  lines,  resulted  in  a 
cessation  of  express  service  over  them." 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bradstreet's  early  in  March  printed  a 
table  of  comparative  bank  clearings  in 
138  cities  for  January  and  February  of 
this  year  and  last.  The  writer  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  accompanied  the  table  declared 
that  in  February  of  this  year  business 
conditions  "  were  endeavoring  to  get 
back  to  a  favorable  stage,"  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  month  being 
"  the    growth    of    optimistic    sentiment." 


Buying  Bonds 
Systematically 

A  systematic  policy,  rigidly 
maintained,  is  conducive  to 
the  best  results  in  every  de- 
partment of  business  life.  The 
same  method,  applied  to  invest- 
ment, is  particularly  effective. 

The  business  or  professional 
man  whose  income  exceeds 
his  requirements  is  certain  to 
have  more  money  safely  in- 
vested at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  years  if  he  purchases  sound 
securities  with  regularity. 

An  important  feature  of  a 
truly  systematic  and  scientific 
plan  of  investment  is  diversi- 
fication. Even  in  so  safe  a 
field  as  seasoned  bonds,  a 
wide  distribution  among  vari- 
ous types  of  sound  securities 
is  desirable. 

The  need  for  diversification 
applies  with  equal  force  to 
nearly  all  investors  regardless 
of  the  size  of  their  surplus. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  you  our  booklet  entitled, 

"Buying  Bonds 
Systematically" 

which  contains  much  useful 
information  concerning 
methodical  and  properly  diver- 
sified investment. 

Send  for  General  Circular 
and  Booklet  D- 13 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE 

631  Munsey  Building 

LONDON 

Halsey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
14Z1  Chestnut  Street 

CHICAGO 

La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  California  St. 

GENEVA 
Switzerland 


BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as   security    for 


4&.5- 


Instead  of  the  2%  the 

Postal  Banks  pay  these 

Bonds  will  yield  from 

Write  for  Booklet  F-"  Bonds  of  Our  Country" -FREE 

New  First  National  Bank.  Dept.  6,  Columbua,  O. 
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Children's 
School  Gardens: 
Send  To  Us 
For  Helps 

DON'T  experiment 
and  make  a  fizzle  oi 
things;  write  to  US. 
Our   -  rarden  ex- 

pert, Ellen  Eddy  Shaw, 
will  cheerfully  Bel] 
plan  things  out  or  lend 
in  starting  a 
.rdi-n  Associa- 
tion. 

Identify  yourself  with  tlii-; 
wonderful  work  ol  liv- 
ing the  young  in  a  happy, 
healthy  a 

We  make  special  price 
concessions  on  seeds  for 
school  gardens. 

Send  forourGarden  Guide 
and  special  booklet  by  Miss 
entitled:  "School 
Gardens  and  School  Garden 
iations;  How  to  Or- 
ganize Them."  Don't  put 
off  the  doing — the  robins 
are  already  back — Spring  is 
on  tip-toe.  Give  thekiddies 
a  chance. 


Arthur  T.  Boddington 
332  West  1  4th  St.,    New  York  City 


It's  the  Scientific  Way 

Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Just  unwind  American  Seedtape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  inside 
paper  tape  and  fastened  with  glue  fertilizer,  insures  a 
quick,  sturdy  feTowth.  because  the  paper  attracts  moist- 
ure to  the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  much  earlier 
than  seeds  planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing  means  no 
seed  wasted — no  thinning  out.  You  save  time  and 
back-breaking  labor. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  SO  ft.  each  of  White  and 
Red  Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Lettuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach, Beet,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  500 
ft.  in  all.  Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  pack- 
age.     Send  the  dollar  now.     NO  A  GENTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  CO. 
1614  Walnut  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

:m<)  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1914,  larpe, 
many  pag*)f  <-f  poultry  facts,  different  br< 
natural  colon,  70 varieties  illustrated  and  described. 
Incubatora  and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs 
f«.r  batching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers. 
Send  10c  for  this  noted  t>,.,.k. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  A,  Rheems,  Pa. 


fc* 


MIGHELLS 
SEED  BOOK 


Tells   what — 
when—  and  how 
to  plant. 
224    pages  —  profusely 
illustrai 
Lists      dependable     seeds, 
plants,  implements  and  garden 
aids  "i  .ill  sorts. 

Shows  in  natural  color  and 
size,  the  beautiful  claret-colored 
flower  spikes  of  the  wonderful 

Everblooming 
Butterfly  Bush 


i»i;mt  perfumes  a  whole  gar- 

den  from  June  till  frost.    Draws  the 

butterflies  from    all   around.     Will 

bloom    profusely  tlii*  season    and 

Fter,  Young,  hardy 

r  <  ady   for   shipment    al  1  er 

April  1  ,1  h,  sot  en  ii  (post  1 

1 1-35!  #5  P«  dosjen, 

JV  /.*'  tut  mht-r    f*t     irrit' 

fc«j         ttit/tt \i    for    f/t>  11  r    fret 
oopy Ofthfa  vestd  Book* 

HENRY  F.   MICHELL  CO. 
5i«»  Market  si ..  Phlla. 


Some  actual  improvement  had  followed 
this  sentiment,  which  really  dales  back  into 
January,  hut  the  improvement  did  not 
quite  reach  the  level  that  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  sentiment.  Mild  weather. 
for  one  thins,  restricted  retail  trade,  and 
while  inclement  weather  later  brought 
improvement    to    that    trade,    the   severe 

acted    as  a    check 


larger  lines."     Nor 

to  the  extent  looked 
stock     market     lay 


storm     of    February    ' 
on   operations   in   the 

did  collections  increase 
tor:    meanwhile    the 

almost  dormant. 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions, 
clearings  for  February  this  year  show  losses 
from  January  of  this  year  and  losses  also 
from  February  of  last  year.  With  January 
and  February  both  counted,  the  totals 
for  138  cities  show  a  loss  this  year  of 
marly  1800,000,000;  that  is,  the  total  in 
1913  for  all  the  country  in  these  two 
months  was  $29,570,032,845,  while  the 
total  this  year  for  the  same  two  months 
was  $28,789,127,102.  The  writer  ex- 
amined the  returns  for  February  in  both 
years,  in  order  to  discover  which  cities 
showed  declines  and  which  increases.  He 
found  that  77  out  of  120  cities  showed 
decreases  from  last  year  and  that  53 
showed  increases.  In  New  England  0  out 
of  11  places  had  made  gains;  in  the 
Middle  States,  5  out  of  18  showed  gains. 
Philadelphia  being  conspicuous  among  the 
gainers;  in  the  Western  group  12  out  of 
21  showed  gains;  in  the  Northwestern  11 
out  of  22;  in  the  Southwestern  only  4;  in 
of  23;  in  the  Far  West 
Following  is  this  table: 


the  South  13  out 
only  2  out  of  15. 


Two  Months 


Clearing  Houses 

Boston 

Provi  Jencc 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Portland 

Fall  River 

New  Bedford 

Holyoke 

Lowell 


1914 

$1,394,815,830 

71,680,600 

46,696,301 

28,373,515 

23,668,142 

22,000,821 

16,814,243 

10,889,265 

9,537,991 

6,021,974 

6,438,102 


1913 

11,534,619,284 

75,683,900 
45,700,316 
26,557,761 
24,00 

23,188,267 

16,701.405 

10,470,037 

9,016,480 

5,813,998 

1.135,636 


Total,  New  England 51,636,936,784      $1,776,190,975 


New  York $16,609,375,875 


Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg 

Buffalo 

Albany 

Rochester.  .  .  . 
Syracuse. . . . 

Scranton 

Trenton 

Reading 

Wilmington .  . 
Lancaster.  .  .  , 
Harrisburg.  . . 
Wilkcs-Barre. 

Eric 

York 

T 

Binghamton.  . 


1,407,554,968 

421,770,154 

97,515,128 

56,434,693 

43,748,045 

25,440,535 

29,534,117 

15,638,747 

14.717,536 

16,571,066 

11,929,413 

12,750,747 

1:1,346,040 

9,259,428 

7.240,210 

5,682,033 

6.074,300 


$17,133,385,500 

1,430,329,145 

486,333,249 

101.007,335 

54,108,210 

44,915,410 

24,039,564 

26,229,582 

16,307,223 

14,875,656 

14,05 

13.371,443 
12,903,921 
13,756,629 
7,723,997 
7.458,627 
5.926,968 
5,908,900 


Total,  Middle $18,804,603,025    $19,412,632,318 


Detroit . 

Cincinnati 

I  'ir\  eland 

Louisville 

Indianapolis 

mbua 

Toledo 

Grand  Rapids.  .  . 

Dayton       

Akron    

Youngstown 

Canton 

Port  Wayne 

BvansviUe 

Lexington 

Kalatnatoo 

s  iringfield,  Ohio. 

•JO         

Smith  Bend 

Mansfield       ... 

Inn  \rlior 


$226, 

215, 

136, 

66, 

49, 
29 
23 
14 
12 
12 
II) 
H8 

s 

5 

7 
4 
6 
8 

■> 


817,941 
655,000 
144,248 
663,824 
717,121) 
07S.O00 
776,813 
,553,447 
311,776 
045,000 
788,576 
,580,188 
341,214 
,040,494 
,932,287 
,278.675 

,056,689 
266,168 
,085,683 
,886,143 

I06.S57 


G  RASS-GROWER  ) 


TRADE 


MARK 


Throughout  the  East  and  wherever  soils  are 
deficient  in  limestone  ;  along  the  Coast  and 
wherever  light  sandy  soils  predominate  ;  in 
the  clay  districts  and  wherever  friability  and 
warmth  of  soil  are  lacking,  "CALCIUM- 
HUMUS"  is  first  aid  to  the  lover  of  fine 
lawns,  flower  beds,  etc. 

It  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  average 

lawn  dressing — requires  only  a  ton  to  the  acre 

for  good  results  on  the  average  lawn — is  odor- 

uid  easy  to  apply,  and  of  lasting  benefit  to 

all  vegetation;  but  particularly  grasses. 

"Calcium-Humus"  is  not  "just  another  fer- 
tilizer"— rather 

a  soil  stimulant 

which  makes  active  and  effective  those  ele- 
ments of  plant  life  found  in  every  soil. 

BE  FAIR  TO  YOUR  LA  WN.  Write  today 
for  Booklet  "L,"  describing  and  giving  prices 
on  this  wonderful  newproduct  of  nature.  Name 
your  dealer  or  seedsman  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  at  minimized  cost  for  carriage. 

MARYLAND  CALCIUM-HUMUS  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  804  Penn  Square  Building  PHILADELPHIA 

Natural  Deposits:  Pope's  Creek,  Md. 


Total,  Western 11,146.492,767 


$205,758,446 

233,238,350 

209,709,650 

137,714,225 

76,927,788 

54,235,200 

44,115,101 

28,192,273 

21,258,623 

16,408,000 

13,930,498 

11,652,433 

10,005.711' 

19,927,297 

12,512,258 

610,668 

6,198,677 

4,880,173 

5,49 

3,7 

1,712,928 

11,113  154.626 

X  Rr\  ised 


Garden  Planning 


An  inexpensive  book  giving  full  di- 
rections for  laying  out  and  planting 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  wnli 
numerous  designs  for  flower  beds 
and  borders.  Directions  clear  and 
simple — many  illustrations  from 
actual  photographs.  i2mo.  cloth, 
6o  cents  net  ;  by  mail  6?  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Perpetual  Carnations 

A  new,  beautifully  illustrated, 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
grower,  giving  full  and  practical 
instructions  for  cultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnations.  Cloth-bound,  75 
cents  net ;  by  mail  Si  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


The  Best 

Everbearing 

Raspberry 


KANERE.  The  heaviest  crop- 

~^^^^~~  ping  everbearing  raspberry 

known.  Better  than  any  raspberry  ever  planted. 

BEARS  THE  FIRST  YEAR  PLANTED,  producing 
its  first  fruit  in  June  and  continuing  to  produce  lav- 
ishly of  bright  crimson,  luscious  berries  every  day  all 
summer  until  frosts.  Rich,  sugary,  melting;  firm  tex- 
ture; keeps  longer  than  any  other. 

RANERE  is  the  earliest  of  all  raspberries,  ripening 
in  Northern  Now  York  June  20th,  just  as  the  straw- 
berry crop  is  waning.  It  is  wonderfully  prolific,  equaling 
the  moat  prolific  black  cap  or  purple  cane  sort;  it  gi^es 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  all  summer,  and  autumn,  fruiting 
on  the  old  canes  in  generous  quantities  until  lutein  Au- 
gust. By  this  date  berries  begin  to  ripen  upon  the  young. 
or  current  year's  canes,  which  continue  to  produce  ber- 
ries in  increasing  numbers  until  late  autumn. 

RANERE  has  a  rugged  constitution,  withstanding 
je\  1  rest  v.  inters  as  well  as  severe  drought ;  docs  well  oil 

heavj  align  I  sandy  soil;  Is  a  strong  grower,  with 

luxuriant  foliage,  which  never  suffers  from  sunburn. 

Our  1914  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide 
Includes  Nut  Culture,  FREE  on  ReQuest 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery.    Est.  1866 
2244  Main  Street.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Marches,  1914 

Two  Months 

Clearing  Houses  1914  1013 

nhioaeo                      $2,687,312,471  $2,652,665,886 

Minneapolis'....  192,650,103  204,324,364 

, ,     | '    '  146,726,088  144,503,306 

Milwaukee.  149,271,793  130.519.081 

;\   p.,,,1  87.497,803  79,950,046 

Dm  Moines'  43,458,000  39,106  000 

oSuth  26,131,913  32  132,200 

ln,ni  30,921,348  31,149,974 

Sioux  Citi      .'.";  28,345,543  25,691,818 

,,„|n  16,177,176  15,125,964 

,•, ■  |-,r  Ripi.lx  15,942,050  14,302,228 

Waterloo,  IowaV ..  11,185,000  12.122,032 

Davenport  11,988.476  12  627,78* 

Springfield,  111....  0,336,033  9,460,675 

lockford 7.771,471  8,029,819 

Quincv.  Ill 7.368,272  6,991,386 

Si.mx  Falls 7,374,697  5,837,557 

Bloomington 5,490,363  5,787,640 

Deoitur  4,123,489  4,602,067 

fW0  N   D  '  ;;,x-i4,876  3,778,390 

Fremont  3,009,302  2,708,615 

Jacksonville,  111  2,726,248  2,941,774 

Total,  Northwestern $3,499,252,515  $3,444,658,609 

St  Louis        $703,182,482  $716,013,172 

Kansas  City  454,063,525  467,126,522 

Fort  Worth 69,819,841  70,629.164 

,seph 67,467,417  69,016,868 

Wichita          27,221,429  29,054,231 

ingtin  32,389,329  33,454,797 

Oklahoma 17,103,971  15,731,499 

Topeka            13,240,141  14,927,415 

Tulsa               13,603,720  8,090,300 

Muskogee 7,956,405  7,296, 181 

Houstont 87,741,001           

Galveston* 164,658,000  175,124,000 

Total,  Southwestern $1,406,048,260  $1,431,340,149 

Baltimore $303,171,516  $361,298,953 

New  Orleans 186,257,774  179,162,459 

Atlanta -.  140,924,845  128,532,970 

Memphis '■  80,056,546  75,843,144 

Richmond 71,062,888  71,537,676 

Washington 63,595,466  62,645,196 

Nashville 67,033,428  64,263,319 

Savannah 43,762,030  42,929,846 

Norfolk 36,838,201  34,616,948 

Macon 37,775,725  32,085,172 

Jacksonville,  Fla 28,840,895  29,841,381 

Birmingham 32,942,080  31,239,074 

Chattanooga 21,243,767  23,026,292 

Little  Rock 22,622,631  19,140,180 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 17,966,092  18,872,930 

Augusta,  Ga 18,377,818  18,901,666 

Charleston,  S.  C 19,805,767  17,655,581 

Knoxville 16,136,228  14,132,544 

Mobile 12,309,884  12,988,518 

Columbia,  S.  C 9,467,279  9,978,842 

Jackson,  Miss 3,959,540  4,128,483 

Frederick,  Md 2,526,861  2,870,790 

Vicksburg,  Miss 3,390,000  3,132,000 

Total,  Southern $1,240,067,261  $1,258,873,964 

San  Francisco" . . . '. $404,762,064  $442,640,644 

Los  Angeles 200,341,203  210,263,780 

Seattle 97,340,195  97,021,775 

Portland,  Ore 91,199,276  92,104,118 

Denver 68,331,037  75,951,410 

Salt  Lake  City 51,946,533  55,533,071 

Spokane 33,902,635  36,725,813 

Oakland,  Cal 28,807,203  32,830,642 

San  Diego,  Cal 18,532,166  24,787,876 

Tacoma 17,006,966  21,474,785 

Sacramento,  Cal 15,914,500  16,255,032 

Helena 8,405,735  7,872,460 

Stockton,  Cal 6,794.741  7,285,858 

Boise,  Idaho 6,292,191  6,767,136 

Ogden,Utah 6,150,045  5,673,805 

Total,  Far-western $1,055,726,490  $1,133,188,205 

Grand  total,  U.  S $28,789,127,102    $29,570,032,845 

Outside  New  York $12,180,751,227    $12,436,647,345 

t  New  basis,  not  included  in  totals. 

*  Contains  other  than  clearings;  excluded  from  totals. 


TO  TEACH  THRIFT 

With  headquarters  in  Chicago,  a  na- 
tional campaign  has  been  started  by  what 
is  known  as  the  American  Society  for 
Thrift,  the  purpose  being  to  teach  thrift  in 
public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
to  discuss  thrift  in  commercial  organiza- 
tions, and  to  preach  thrift  in  churches. 
S.  W.  Straus,  chairman  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee,  declares  that  the  work  is 
already  well  under  way  and  promises  to 
enlist  the  forces  of  schools,  churches,  and 
the  rostrum.  The  cooperation  of  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  women  will  be  sought  in  a 
great  national  effort  to  arouse  the  people 
to  greater  individual  thrift.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  society  to   draw    within    its   circle 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


7'M 


To  the  man  about  to  paint  a  house  we 
say  one  word: 


zinc 

To  all  paint  from  which  the  best  results 
are  desired  Zinc  should  be  added  because 
it  enhances  everything  that  is  expected  of 
paint.  It  makes  the  paint  whiter  or  makes  it 
take  the  color  better;  it  greatly  increases  the 
durability  of  the  paint;  it  forms  a  stronger 
protection  for  the  painted  surface  than  paint 
without  Zinc  can. 

Hence  do  not  make  a  brush  move  until  you  have 
sent  for  the  booklet,  "Your  Move.,, 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  message  to  girls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  M.D.  A 
new  book  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and  foster  the  highest  attributes  of  womanly 
character.    $1.00  net;  by  mail  Ji.io. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  GIRLS 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25 cents;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   -    New  York  and  London. 


PANAMA 


AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

By  JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 


A  delightfully  readable  book  and  the  only  one  which  treats 
the  subject  from  an  Englishman's  viewpoint.  Mr.  Fraser  has 
spent  much  time  at  Panama,  and  writes  with  great  human  in- 
terest of  the  enormity  of  the  undertaking;  of  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  of  how  they  live,  work,  and  play ;  of  the  seemingly 
impossible  feats  of  engineering  which  have  been  performed;  of 
the  question  of  treaty  interpretation  which  has  arisen  to  mar  the 
project;  of  this,  that,  and  the  other — all  of  keen  interest;  and 
finally  of  what  the  whole  project  means  to  the  world  at  large. 

Large  12mo,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  48  full-page  plates  and  a  map.     $1. 75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

New  York,  says :  "His  way  of  put- 
ting things,  and  his  instructive 
photographs,  enable  the  reader 
to  look  on  from  a  point  of  van- 
tage. The  men,  the  machinery, 
the  accomplished  work,  will  be 
sharply  defined  and  real  to  him 
who  reads  the  story." 


Certain-teed 

ROOFING 


^J» 


The  General  says  : — 

A  o  test  can  tell  you  how 
long  a  roof  will  last — but 
this  label  can  and  does. 


The  three  biggest  roofing  mills  in  the  world 
are  behind  our  15-year  guarantee.  It  protects 
you  when  you  buy  the  best  protection  for  your  buildings — 
whether  from  building,  business,  industrial  or  residence — 


Certain  -  teed 


Quality 
Cerf-ified 


Roofing 


Durability 
Guaran-feec/ 


It  is  the  highest  grade  roofing  felt,  saturated 
with  our  properly  blended  mineral  asphalt, 
soft  center — protected  by  a  harder  asphalt 
surface.  Roofs  do  not  wear  out — they  dry  out. 

We  use  no  coal  tar  in  this  roofing — because  coal  tar  is 
of  gaseous  origin  and  naturally  returns  to  gas,  thus 
drying  out  too  quickly.  Our  properly  blended  asphalts 
are  the  result  of  a  quarter  century's  experience  and 
tests.  They  are  not  of  gaseous  origin  and  dry  out 
very  slowly.  There  are  roofings  priced  lower  than 
Certain -teed.  Your  saving  at  most  is  but  a  few  dollars, 
however  —  and  it's  poor  economy.  Certain-teed  is 
always  reasonable  in  price— and  [least  expensive  in  the 
end.     Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


A    Certain-teed  Construction 

Roof 

for  buildings  of  the  most  permanent 
type  appeals  to  'architects,  engineers, 
and  builders  as  well  as  to  owners. 

A  Certain-lecd  Construction  Roof  is 
a  built-up  roof  and  is  the  modern 
scientific  process  of  covering — whether 
a  gable  roof  or  a  flat  roof  with  poor 
drainage. 

A  Certain-teed  Construction  Roof  does 
away  with  the  smoky  tar-pot,  and  as 
no  gravel  is  used  does  not  collect 
dust,  and  the  roof  is  washed  clean  after 
every  rain.     It  is  a  sanitary  roof. 

Costs  more  but  worth  more.  Applied 
only  by  responsible  roofers. 


East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Minneapolis 


General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  roofing  and  building  papers 
York.  Pa.  Marseilles,  III.  New  York  City  Boston  Kansas  City 

San  Francisco  Seattle  London,  England  Hamburg,  Germany 


C«ruin-teed  Construction  Roofing 
forSK^Tcraoers  and  Factories 


Certain- teed  Shingles  for 
Bunaalows  and  Residences 


"Desire 


sets  in  motion  all  your  energies — 
whether  it  he  a  positive  desire 
that  something:  happen,  or  a  neg- 
ative desire  that  something  do  not 
happen." — Pail  Dubois,  M.D. 

By  carefully  cultivating  proper  DESIRES, 
the  author  explains,  we  may  reach  the  highest 
plane  of  mental  balance  and  satisfaction. 

How  are  these  desires  initiated?  How  best 
may  we  limit  or  control  their  sources?  Why 
do  we  do  some  things  that  are  distasteful  to 
us?  And  why  do  we  not  accomplish  more  of  the 
things  we  should  accomplish?  Does  sentiment 
sometimes  urge  us  too  Strongly  toward  this  or  that 
•n  ?  And  what  part  does  pure  reason  and 
will  play? 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  of  vital  impor- 
tant to  every  one  interested  in 

practical  self-mastery 

and  mental  development 

are  discussed  with  vigorous  analysis  and  gripping 
Interest  in  a  recent  book  by  Paul  Dubois,  M.D., 
the  famous  nerve  spe<  ialist  and  mental  s<  Lentist 
of  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

If  von  are.  interested  in  this  immensely  prat  tii  a\ 

et  fascinating  dis.  ussion,  you  should  Bpi 
or  a  copy  of 


I 


Reason  and  Sentiment 

By  Dr,  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  fa- 
mous works  on  mental  mis 
disorders;    Professor  of    Keuropatholi 
at  the  University  of  Bel                 etc. 

Send  for  it  to-day,  or  order  through  your  book- 
seller.   i2mo.    cloth,  50c  tut;  tpaid. 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


wRANGER"BICYOES 

Are     equipped     with     puncture- 
proof  tires. Imported  roller  chains, 
Imported  EngllBh  flangedlsprockets. 
English  featherweight    steel   mud 
guards, imported  Brampton  pedals, 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips, 
and     other    distinctive     features 
possessed   by   no    other    blcjcle. 
No  effort  or   expense    has    been 
spared  to  make  the  "Rangrer" 
the   World's    Best   Bicycle. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
preatly    Increased    output    for 
1914   enable  us  to  make  a  mar- 
felons  new  price  offer.   Some- 
thing very  special  to  the  first 
purchasers   of    1914    models   In 
each  town.    Write  us  today. 

WE    SHIP    ON    APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  in  advance,  to 

any   person,  anywhere    In   the 

United  States,  and  prepay    the 

'freight.     We    only    ask    you    to 

examine  and  try  the  "Rangrer" 

without  acent  expense  to  yourself 

before  yoa  think  of  buying  anv  other  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  i;*'^ 

"RanKer"  bicycle.  A'of  a  cent  cost  to  you  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  It  after  riding  It  for  10  days  and 
putting  It  to  every  test.  Our  "Rangrer"  bicycles  are 
of  such  high  quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you,  prepaid,  tor  your 
examination  and  trial,  and  leave  It  entirely  to  you  whether 
you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 

LOW  FACTORY   PRICES  perfected methodaiuul 

machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  reve- 
lation to  you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  apalrof  Tires 
until  you  receive  our  largo  complete  catalog  and  learn  our 
direct  factory  pi  Ire  ami  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYC  LES-a  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  ouee, 
ut  !f:t  lo  $8  each.     Descriptive  bargain  llet  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  locality \n  ',?<"  "".i 

exhibit  a  sample  1914  "ltiinecr"  bicycle  furnlslieii  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our 
large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we 
«  ill  make  you  on  the  first  1814  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIDCC  r,'"r  wlieelswlth  coasterbrake,  innertubes, 
lni.dj  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every- 
thing In  the  blcycie  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Bo  not 
wait  — write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  Information.  It  only 
OOftl  n  postal  to  get  everything.     Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C 172  CHICAGO 


representatives  of  all  trades  and  industries. 
It  is  declared  that  while  formerly,  in  this 
country,  thrift  was  a  prevailing  virtue, 
to-day  we  have  become  "a  prodigal  na- 
tion." Thrift  is  defined  as  something  more 
than  saving;  it  means  also  "earning,  work- 
ing, planning,  and  increasing,  as  well  as 
conserving."  Upon  individual  thrift  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  ultimately 
depends.  The  society  hopes  to  have  a 
representative  in  every  city  of  the  country, 
even  small  towns.  Mr.  Straus  recently 
said   of  its  work: 

"The  American  people  as  a  nation  dislike 
to  be  told  that  they  are  unthrifty,  and  yet 
it  is  true  thai  they  are  unthrifty  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  boast  of  their  money-making 
powers,  and  the  facts  justify  them.  Amer- 
icans know  how  to  make  money,  no  doubt 
about  that,  but  they  don't  know  how  to 
spend  it — and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying 
they  don't  know  how  to  save  it— for 
money  gets  its  chief  value  from  its  use.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  want  of  thrift  explains  the  greater 
or  even  a  great  part  of  the  poverty  of  the 
world,  but  I  do  say  that  the  want  of  thrift 
aggravates  the  already  existing  poverty 
and  makes  a  heavy  burden  still  harder  to 
carry. 

"The  happy-go-lucky  spirit  so  common 
among  the  American  people  is  the  reason 
why  so  much  money  is  spent  in  senseless 
pleasure  and  vice.  A  certain  amount  of 
pleasure  is  needed  by  all  classes;  there  can 
not  be  efficient  work  where  there  is  no  play, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  billion  dollars 
are  spent  every  year  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  indulgences  which  not 
only  can  not  be  described  as  sane  pleasure, 
but  which  do  positive  physical  and  moral 
harm. 

"Now,  if  this  society  by  education  can 
bring  but  the  discussion  of  the  thrift  habit 
before  the  people,  it  will  have  made  a 
holier  people.  Thrift  does  not  simply  mean 
that  one  shall  deny  himself  food  and  cloth- 
ing— no,  the  thriftier  he  is  the  more  money 
he  and  his  family  will  have  for  these  pur- 
poses. Thrift  aims  at  cutting  out  the 
useless  and  senseless  expenditures  that 
there  may  be  more  money  for  the  things 
that  are  sensible  and  useful,  and  thereby 
make  for  a  better  people  and  Government. 
You  can  not  have  national  thrift  until  you 
have  community  thrift,  and  you  can  not 
have  community  thrift  until  you  have  indi- 
vidual thrift. 

"Thrift  is  not  a  mere  forced  rule;  it  is  a 
virtue;  it  is  a  principle.  Thrift  is  not  an 
affair  of  the  pocket,  but  an  affair  of  char- 
acter. Thrift  is  not  niggardliness,  but 
wisdom.  Thrift  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
money  as  an  attitude  of  mind.  Our  people, 
the  community,  our  Government .  all  will  be 
better  by  the  practise  of  thrift.  Little  by 
little  was  this  country  built;  little  by  little 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  world  conserved; 
little  by  little  did  the  structure  of  science 
grow;  little  by  little  did  the  wealth  accu- 
mulate—  thai  is  thrift.  A  spendthrift  may 
be  as  much  a  spendthrift  with  a  dollar  as 
with  a  fortune,  and  thrift  does  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  only  wisdom  in 
using  it." 

Reformer  Rebuffed. — The  nervous  lady 
was  calling  on  the  calm  and  collected 
mother  of  six. 

"  Do  look  at  the  baby!"  shrieked  the 
caller. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  baby?" 
smiled  t  he  mother. 

"  lie's  playing  with  a  big  carving- 
knife!" 

"  1  see  he  is.  Hut  don't  you  worry. 
It's  an  old  oarving-knife,  and  even  if 
he  did  dull  it   a  little,  we  have  a  lovely 

machine    in    the    kitchen  that    will    sharpen 

it  again  in  a  jiffy.     You  wen'  saying?' 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Tho /Six  of  Tomorrow 

Hudson  engineers,  headed  by  Howard  E.  Coffin,  won  fame  for  the 
Hudson  by  looking  ahead.  They  see  your  trends  first,  and  meet 
them.  You  find  them  always — as  in  this  Six -40 — building  the 
cars  of  tomorrow. 


w 


HEN  you  wanted  a  Four  under 
$3,000,  Howard  E.  Coffin  first 
built  it. 


When  you  wanted  a  quality  Four  under 
$2,000,  Howard  E.  Coffin  was  first  to 
supply  it. 

When  you  turned  to  Sixes,  and  wanted 
a  Six  under  $3,000,  last  year's  HUDSON 
Six-54  was  the  first  to  give  it  to  you. 

And  now,  when  Sixes  are  the  vogue — 
when  you  want  a  light  Six,  an  economical 
Six,  a  Six  under  $2,000 — here  it  comes 
for  $1,750  in  this  new-type  HUDSON 
Six-40. 

Tomorrow's  Wants 

Tomorrow,  men  who  pay  over  $1,500 
will  not  be  content  without  Sixes.  Note 
the  present  overwhelming  trend. 

Five  miles  in  a  Six  will  win  any  man — 
by  its  smoothness,  its  lack  of  vibration,  its 
flexibility,  its  reduction  of  gear-shifting. 
The  men  who  don't  crave  Sixes  now 
simply  never  drove  one. 


But  men  of  tomorrow  will  demand 
quality  Sixes,  for  low-grade  cars  are  not 
worth  having  long. 

They  will  demand  low  operative  cost. 
And  that  means  a  Six  with  our  new-type 
motor — the  small-bore,  long-stroke  motor 
found  in  the  HUDSON  Six-40.  It  is 
breaking  all  economy  records,  size  and 
power  considered. 

They  will  demand  the  utmost  in.  beauty 
and  equipment.  And  they  will,  above  all, 
demand  lightness. 

What  Lightness  Means 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  weighs  2,980 

pounds,  certified  railroad  weight.     Suppose 
a  car  of  like  size  and  power  weighs  1 ,000 


pounds  more.  That  is  equal  to  six  extra 
passengers.  Suppose  it  weighs  only  450 
pounds  more.  You  might  as  well  carry 
three  extra  passengers  for  every  mile  you 
drive.  There  is  the  same  extra  fuel  cost, 
the  same  extra  wear  on  tires. 

HUDSON  engineers  have  given  you 
here  super-strength  with  lightness.  All  by 
better  materials,  better  designing,  and  by 
this  new-type  motor.  And  they  give  you 
that  modesty  in  size  to  which  men  of 
tomorrow  are  coming.  Yet  with  ample 
room  and  two  extra  tonneau  seats. 

Tomorrow's  Beauty 

Tomorrow  the  streamline  body — now 
European  vogue — will  be  the  only  accepta- 
ble body.  And  here  it  is  in  the  most 
distinguished  type. 

Tomorrow  all  the  new  ideas  in  equip- 
ment which  we  cite  below  will  be  required 
in  high-grade  cars.  Yet  some  of  the  best 
are  found  today  in  HUDSON  cars  alone. 

HUDSON  Six-40 


Tomorrow's  Price 

And  tomorrow  men  won't  pay  the 
HUDSON  price  for  a  lesser  type  of  car. 
If  we  can  give  so  much  for  $1 ,750,  others 
must.  Here,  in  every  detail,  is  the  best 
that  we  can  give.  Here  is  the  car  which 
leads  this  year  in  the  main  things  that  you 
seek.  And  the  price  is  below  any  quality 
car,  whatever  the  type,  in  this  class. 

Our  Larger  Six-54 

We  build  on  the  same  lines  the  new 
HUDSON  Six-54.  In  design,  finish,  and 
equipment  these  two  cars  are  almost 
identical.  But  the  Six-54  has  a  1  35-inch 
wheelbase  and  more  power.  The  price  is 
$2,250. 

Your  local  Hudson  dealer  shows 
this  new-type  Six.  Go  see  it 
early,  for  even  now  we  are  far 
behind  on  orders.  Howard  E. 
Coffin's  55-page  book  will  be 
mailed  to  you  on  request. 


Wheelbase,  1 23  inches. 

Seats  up  to  7  passengers. 

Two  disappearing  seats. 

Left  side  drive. 

Gasoline  tank  in  dash. 

Extra  tires  carried  ahead  of  front  door. 

"One-Man"  top,  made  of  Pantasote. 

Quick-adjusting  curtains. 


Dimming  searchlights. 
Concealed  hinges. 
Concealed  speedometer  gear. 
Delco  patented  system  of  electric  light- 
ing and  starting. 
Integral  rain-vision  windshield. 
Hand-buffed  leather  upholstery. 


Electric    horn  —  license    carriers — tire 
holders — trunk  rack — tools. 

Price,  $1,750  F.O.  B.  Detroit. 

Wire  wheels,  with  extra  wheel, $75  extra. 

Standard  roadster,  same  price. 

Cabriolet   roadster,    completely 
enclosed,  but  quickly  changed 
to  an  open  roadster,  $1,950. 
(325) 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  7839  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THIS  is  the  subject  of  the 
new  Burroughs  bulletin  for 
wholesalers  and  jobbers. 
This  bulletin  is  filled  with  short-cut 
bookkeeping  ideas  gathered  by  the 
Burroughs  Information  and  Re- 
search Department  from  thousands 
of  progressive  houses  in  all  lines 
of  business. 

"Cutting  Wholesale  Bookkeeping 
Costs"  shows  how  wholesalers  are 
getting  records  and  cost  figures  by 
simple,  short-cut  methods  and  how 
you  can  get  business-building  infor- 
mation in  the  same  way. 
Among  the  short-cut  ideas  in  this 
bulletin  are  boiled-down  suggestions 
foi  getting  out  monthly  statements 
on  the  money -collecting  dates;  for 
error-proof  invoice  checking;  for  a 
daily  sales  recapitulation:  by  actual 
bookkeeping  and  statement  forms; 
and  other  valuable  suggestions. 
Our  purpose  in  offering  you  this 
service  bulletin  is,  that  the  business 
man  who  saves  money  by  using 
short-cut  methods  is  usually  ready  to 
look  into  the  still  greater  saving  he 
can  make  by  handling  these  same 
methods  on  a  machine. 
Send  the  coupon  or  ask  our  System 
Service  Department  for  specific 
information  on  your  bookkeeping 
problems. 
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Send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  bulletin,   "  Cutting  Wholesale  Bookkeeping  Costs." 
There  must  be  no  cost  and  no  obligation  to  me. 


Name- 
Firm—. 
Street- 


Next  time  your  representative  is  in  this  vicinity 
I  will  also  be  glad  to  have  him  call  and  explain 
how  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  could  be 
profitably  applied  to  my  business. 


City  and  State— 


O.  K.. 


Burroughs   Adding  Machine   Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan.  ^L.Tc.^w!  *" 

Maker:  if  adding  and  adding-subtraeting  bookkeeping  machines,  listing  and  non-listing  adding  and  calculating  machines. 
visibU'printing  adding  and  calculating  machines  —  86  different  models  in  492  combinations  of 
,  features  —  $1 50  to  $950  in  U .  S.   Easy  payments  if  desired. 


HotNose«^ 


American  8* 
halting  Flat  Iron 


onV 


■old  on  • 
Fpoaltlvacuarantaa 


'■i  sticks  on  any  kind  of  starching.  Ordinary  four  hours 
Ironing  can  be  done  in  two,  and  done  better  One-fifth  the 
labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hundred  times  the 
satisfaction  as  compared  with  any  other  method.  Send  for 
circulars.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  this  guaranteed  iron, 
write  us  direct. 
American  0>i  Machine  Co,,  444  Clarke  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Foggy  English 

ly  a  hindrance  even  to  a  man  well  equip 
COST  way.  but  who  has  not  learned  the 
expressing  Limself  In  tbe  English  languaf 

Dispel  the  Fog 


WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 


Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never  end- 
ing dip — when  One  Dip  Pens  make  every 
penholder  virtually  a  fountain  pen? 

Send  ioc  for  Sample  Package 

ONE    DIP    PEN    CO. 

32  Daily  Record  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


by  learning  the  dlflVrenres  of  meaning  between  Similar 
it  onto— and  the  effective  use  of  Cdinirctive  Words. 

Qe<  tbMO  tWO  books:  FtmaXlVt  "English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions"  —  the  best  and  BUM) 
modern  tynnnym   book— strong  cloth  binding,   price 

$l..'yi:  postpaid  11.63;  Female?!  "Connectives  of  Eng- 
lish Speech"— the  use  nnii  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronoun*  and  adverbs  made  clear— 
strong  eioth  binding,  price f  1.60;  postpaid  11.62. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  sod  London 


The  Finest   Resort   Hotel 
In  the  World 

Has    been    built    at  Sunset 

Mountain,  Asheville,   N.  C. 

Absolutely  Fireproof.  Open  All  the  Year 

An  old-fashioned  Inn— walls  five  feet  thick,  of  granite 
boulders.  Water  from  slopes  of  highest  mountain  east 
of  Rockies;  milk  and  cream  supplied  exclusively  by 
liiltmore  Dairies  on  estate  of  George  W.  Vanderbill; 
finest  golf  links  in  the  South  adjoin  Hotel.  Write  foi 
rates  and  Booklet  "A." 

GROVE  PARK   INN 


Sunset  Mountain, 


Asheville,   N.  C. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  725) 

Unfortunately  he  had  got  the  wrong  bottle, 
and  had  poured  lish-oil  instead  of  drier 
into  the  paint.  Fish-oil  won't  dry  in  a 
thousand  years. 

So  1  warbled  a  merry  roundelay  and 
painted  the  wagons  and  the  plows  and 
the  eultivatora  and  every  blamed  thing 
on  the  farm.  The  job  had  been  don. 
week  before  the  boss  realized  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  He  wanted  to  go  to 
town  with  a  load  of  corn,  and  ran  the 
wagon  out  of  the  shed,  and  when  he  let 
go  of  it  he  found  he  was  covered  with 
brindled  paint.  Then  he  went  around 
from  one  implement  to  another,  putting 
his  finger  on  each,  only  to  find  that  the 
paint  was  wetter  than  when  first  applied. 
Then  he  put  his  nose  against  it  and  jumped 
eight  feet  high  and  jelled,  "Some  wapper- 
jawed  lunatic  has  put  fish-oil  in  this  paint ! " 

He  picked  up  a  pump-handle  and 
chased  me  all  over  the  farm  before  I  had 
a  chance  to  prove  that  he  was  the  wapper- 
jawed  lunatic  When  I  showed  him  the 
dark  bottle  and  he  smelled  it,  he  realized 
that  he  was  to  blame  and  1  really  felt 
sorry  for  him.  A  man  can  bear  up  1  ravels 
under  almost  any  catastrophe  if  he  can 
blame  somebody  else  for  it,  but  when  that 
is  impossible  his  agony  is  great  indeed.  He 
told  me  I'd  have  to  take  rags  and  kerosene 
and  wipe  all  the  paint  off  those  implements, 
but  just  then  the  weather  cleared  up  and 
more  important  work  had  to  be  attended 
to,  and  after  that  there  never  was  time 
for  cleaning  off  the  paint.  And  so  every- 
body on  the  farm  was  spotted  with  rich 
brindled  paint  all  summer. 

One  Sunday  a  beautiful  young  man 
drove  out  from  town  to  see  the  fanner's 
daughter.  He  had  a  light-colored  spring 
suit  and  just  to  look  at  him  was  enough 
to  restore  your  confidence  in  human  nature. 
After  dinner  he  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
and  when  he  had  been  gone  ten  minutes 
we  heard  somebody  coming  toward  the 
house  swearing  in  a  clear  counter-tenor 
voice.  Then  the  young  man  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  He  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  asked  Mrs.  Rorer  what  he  could  do  for 
the  relief  of  his  clothes.  He  had  climbed 
up  on  a  mowing-machine  to  enjoy  his 
smoke.  The  spring  seat  and  everything 
he  touched  was  covered  with  that  ever- 
green paint,  and  at  least  a  pint  of  it  had 
come  off  on  his  clothes. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  were 
shocked,  but  I  began  to  laugh,  and  thai 
was  just  what  Rorer  had  been  waiting  for 
those  weary  weeks.  He  was  just  suffering 
for  an  excuse  to  work  out  his  grudge  on 
somebody,  so  he  hit  me  in  the  ear  with  a 
soft-boiled  potato,  and  said  he'd  have  my 
heart's  Mood.  Then  he  chased  me  all  over 
the  farm  again,  through  dale  and  dingle. 
by  sunny  woodland  streams  and  through 
sylvan  groves.  But  it  was  no  use.  1  was 
young  then  and  he  was  waxing  old  and  I 
beat   him  hack  to  the  house  by  several  laps. 

The  farmers  used  to  borrow  from  each 
Other  a  good  deal  then,  and  one  da\  a 
neighboring  farmer  came  to  Rorer's  to  get 
a    wagon.      There  was  nobody    at    home,  so 

he  just  hooked  Ins  team  to  the  vehicle  and 

climbed  aboard  and  dro\  e  to  town.     When 
he  arrived  there  and  dismounted  be  made  a 

great  Int.  he  was  covered  with  that  elegant 
fish-oil  paint,  and  wherever  he  went  he  left 
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samples  of  it,  until  the  merchants  asked 
him,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  keep  on  I  of 
their  stores,  and  ladies  who  had  brushed 
up  against  him  and  ruined  their  raiment 
went  to  see  their  lawyers  about  damage 
suits. 

And  so  that  job  of  painting  became  the 
talk  of  the  countryside,  and  even  to  this 
day  the  gray  beards  tell  the  sad  story,  in 
faltering  accents,  to  the  kids,  and  when  1 
go  back  to  that  neighborhood,  which  I  do 
about  once  in  ten  years,  the  patriarchs 
begin  to  giggle  and  ask  me  if  I  have  my 
paint-brush  with  me.  As  this  story  shows, 
I  wasn't  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe,  but 
I  have  always  received  the  credit. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Wail  of  the  Jingo 

Call  out  a  million  volunteers! 

Come  on,  let's  intervene! 
What  care  we  for  mothers'  tears? 

Let  the  ship  of  state  careen! 
Why  should  we  hesitate  to  fight? — 

We  have  the  men  and  cash, 
And  all  of  Europe  says  it's  right 

For  us  to  cut  the  dash. 
Let's  have  a  regiment  or  two 

Led  out  to  die  to-day, 
For  boys  are  cheap  to  die  or  do 

For  the  flag — hip,  hip,  hooray! 
So  wave  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  high, 

Why,  where's  your  love  of  flag? 
The  grandest  nation  'neath  the  sun 

Bids  soldier  men  not  lag. 

Of  course  I  can  not  go  to  war, 

The  ties  of  business  girt; 
Some  one  like  me  must  stay  behind 

To  wave  the  bloody  shirt. 

— Detroit  News. 


The  Sweet  Thing. — Miss  Supheridge — 
"  I  should  just  like  to  see  the  man  that  I'd 
promise  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  !  " 

Miss  Pertly — "  I'm  sure  you  would, 
dear." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Untimely. — Cohen  (entering  delica- 
tessen store) — "  Gif  me  some  of  that 
salmon." 

Prop. — "That's  not  salmon,  that's  ham." 
Cohen — "  Veil.    Who  asked  you  what  it 
vas?  " — Lehigh  Burr. 


Innuendo. — Congressman  Eugene  E. 
Reed,  of  New  Hampshire,  told  of  the 
reputation  of  a  party  named  Abner. 

Abner  was  haled  to  court  to  answer 
to  a  complaint  that  grew  out  of  a  broken 
bargain,  and  among  the  witnesses  called 
to  testify  was  Hiram  Wilkins. 

"  Mr.  Wilkins,"  said  the  examining 
lawyer,  "  you  know  the  defendant  in  this 
case,  do  you  not?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Hiram.  "  Knowed 
him  nigh  onter  forty  years  now." 

"  What  is  his  reputation  for  veracity?  " 
asked  the  lawyer.  "Is  he  regarded  as  a 
man  who  never  tells  the  truth?  " 

"  Waal,  I  can't  say  that  he  don't  never 
tell  the  truth,"  answered  Hiram,  "  but  1 
do  know  that  if  he  wanted  his  hogs  ter 
come  ter  dinner  he'd  have  ter  git  some- 
body else  ter  call  'em." — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


IMPERATOR 

919  ft.  long,  52,000  tons 


VATERLAND 

950  ft.  long,  58,000  tons 


World's  Largest  Ships 

In  Regular  Service  to 
LONDON  PARIS  HAMBURG 


Cruises  to 


The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

during  June.  July  and  August  from  Hamburg 


Grand  Cruise  Around  the  World  and 
through  the  Panama  Canal 

by  S.S:  CLEVELAND,  January  31,  1915,  reaching 
San  Francisco  at  the  opening  of  the 

PANAMA  PACIFIC   EXPOSITION 

Duration  135  Days  Cost  $900  up 

Our  Tourist  Department  arranges  tours  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  furnishes  tickets  and  takes  care  of  all  travel  detail 

W rile  for  full  information 

HAMBURG  -  AMERICAN  LINE 


41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


Philadelphia 
New  Orleans 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
St.  Louis 


Pittsburgh 
Montreal 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 


Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain    a    "One- Language 

ILf  >y XA/r\TY%rtY%  *?  (^r  ^°  y°u  rea''ze  the  immense  advantage  possest  by  the 

Irian  Or     W  Oman  •     man   or  woman   who   can    talk    with   foreigners    in   the 

foreigner1 s  own  tongue — when  traveling    abroad,    when    transacting  business   with    foreigners, 
or  when  meeting  them  in  a  social  way! 


Thousands  of  American  men  and  women  spend 
two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign  languages  —German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian — 
in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
study  find  themselves  -wholly  unable  to  maintain  a 
casual  conversation  on  ordinary  matters  in  the 
foreign  language  ! 

If  you  really  want  to  speak  arid  understand  one.  of 
these  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSEN- 
THAL ME  THOD  for  private  study,  or  organize  a 
ROSENTHAL  CLUB  among  your  friends.  By  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 
you    can    learn  to    converse  in  a  new    language    as 
naturally  and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  speak.    Like 
the  child— or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here — 
you  learn  first  the  more  necessary  and  most  use- 


ful words  and  sentences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinary,  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  you  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY 
men  and  women — ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will 
lead  within  a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete 
mastery  of  every-day  business  and  social  conversation. 
The  study  is  a  pleasure — never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian,  quickly,  pleasur- 
ably,  and  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE,  send  a  postal 
for  DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL'S  Free 
booklet,  "  Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Languages."    Address  Dept.  R, 

Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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More  Proof.— A  man  worth  -  000 

i-  no  happier  than  a  man  worth'  Si*. 000,000. 

Money   doea   not    always   bring   happi- 

—Lipyutcott's. 


Awful. — Tommy  "  \Vhv  do  the  chirks 
dive?  " 

Haup — "Guess  they  must  want  to 
liquidate  their  hills." — Penn  State  Froth. 


.Making  it  Right. — "  Of  course  you  hi 
made  some  promisee  you  didn't  keep." 

'  ■*)  •  b,"  "  plied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  But 
1  never  yet  broke  a  promise  to  a  man  with- 
out giving  him  a  better  one  in  its  stead." — 
Washington  Star. 


Present  Tense. — Oiubs — "  I  tell  yon,  no 
one  can  fool  my  \vi: 

Dibbs — "  Then  how  did  you  get  her?  " 

— Philadtlpltia  Public  Ledger. 


Nothing  Doing. — "  What  did  the  doctor 
say?" 

"  He  felt  of  Jones's  purse  and  said  there 
was  no  hope." — Minnesota  M inne-ha-ha. 


Costly  Sentiment. — In  a  subway  crowd 
not  long  ago,  a  New  York  man  was 
'*  touched  "  for  his  watch.  The  watch  was 
not  intrinsically  valuable,  but  the  New 
York  man  wanted  it  back  for  sentimental 
reasons,    and    inserted    divers    advertise- 


ments in  the  papers,  offering  Sf>0  for  the 
return  of  the  watch  and  "  no  questions 
asked." 

The  "  dip  "  who  had  "  lifted  "  the  watch 
saw  the  advertisements  and  concluded 
to  take  the  $50.  lie  called  on  the  New 
York  man,  handed  him  the  timepiece  and 
demanded  the  reward. 

The  owner  of  the  watch  was  only  too 
happy  to  give  it  to  him.  After  examining 
llie  watch,  lie  returned  it  to  his  pocket  and 
handed  over  five  ten-dollar  bills.  The 
"  dip  "  pocketed  the  money  and  departed. 
There  was  little  said. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  New  York  man 
reached  for  his  watch. 

But  it  was  gone. — New  York  Tribune. 
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EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

;'ecially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way. Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND    THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via  Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House.  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland.  Cal. 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  J300,  $395,  J530. 
S'<\  J1.0U0.  Spring  tour  in  April.  Send  for 
literature  and  booklets. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO.,    1480  B'w.y,  N.  Y. 


i  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70  to  $810 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

£4kW»l,.nriunSl..B<»l<.o:  31  W  30th  St  .  N.  Y 


EUROPE""  EXCEPTIONAL 
^^  ■»  \f  ■  ^m  a  chaperon  of  fifteen 
wars*  experience  in  Conducting  educational  trips 
niT-.ad  has  decided  to  take  a  limited  number  on  a 
three  months  vacation  tour,  sailing  early  in  June. 
For  particulars  address:  Bliss  B.  E.  JOHNSTON, 
-U  Mt.  Vernon  Aw-  .  Marion,  Ohio. 


LADY.    EXPERIENCED   TRAVELER. 

l<lannin?  automobile  trip  in  Europe,  will 
take  three  passengers.  Price  $1000.  Ex- 
clusive. References.  Miss  Pantlind,  646 
Euclid,  Cleveland. 


K 
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Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them. 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "The  Passport 
to  Comfortable  Travel." 

KNAUTH,  NACH0D  &  KUHNE 
Dept.  S,     16  William  Street,  New  York 


EUROPE 


Let  us  tell  yon  about  onr  tours? 
Sailing    May    i6,    June  6 
and  27,    July  i. 
WALTER  H.W00DS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 


EUROPE 


Five  Series  of 
K.xeellent  Tours.  All 
Itoutes.    Superior 
Arrange  in  i' ii  ts. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


345  Broadway 


New  York 


Babcock's  Tours 

K.uiope$300to$1000.  No  Extras.  Small  Parties 
14th  year.    1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPRING  TOm.  Apr.  2.  It.— Eng.  10  members 
OltlEXT,  May  23  Led  by  famous  Archeologist 
BEST  OK  ElKOPE.June  20  24.    It.— Eng.    Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
I'MrERSI'l TTKAVEL-STEDTCI.IB, Syracuse.  \.\ 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.     Highest  reierences. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  iree  searcii. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  (ret  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  j  Mfrs.  prices 
'many  less).  Rented  anywhere. applyingrent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  lor  Catalog  125  Typewriter  Kmponum 
(Kstab   1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

PATr  CURED   OR    FEE    RE- I 

TU  RN  ED.  Send  ?Keicn  ior  tree  report  as  to 

i    I  I  'I    BOOK  and  WHAT  , 

TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 

\anted.  «ent  iree.    ONE  MILLION 

DOLLARS  ofiered  ior  one  invention.     Pat- 

'■rtised  iree  in  World's 

■ 

\  ICTOB  J    Lvans  &  Co  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

ind  inventive  ability  should 

■  Paten  "  How   ti 

:   Money."    Advice  FREE. 

U  ,i ..hmgtoii.  I  J.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Suitable  for  School  or  Sanitarium 

Beautiful  Hillcrest  Hall,  consisting  of 
hotel,  seven  cottages,  casino,  garage,  etc. 
Situated  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  on 
an  eminenco  1200  ft.  above  sea  level  in 
grounds  of  150  acres  Iwrdering  on  a  lake. 

Fifty  miles  from  New  York  on  the  Erie,  otBB 
mile  from  Highland  Mills  Station,  and  with- 
in a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Tuxedo.  West 
Point,  Cornwall  and  Newburgh.  Has  been 
run  al  a  summer  and  fall  hotel  since  its 
erection, is  completely  fnrnished  throughout 
and  is  ready  for   immediate  occupaie\ . 

Owner,  not  a  hotel  man,  desires  to  dispose 
of  his  holdings,  will  entertain  a  reasonable 
price  and  offer  attractive  terms. 

If  interested,  write  for  photographs  of 
property  and  arrange  for  interview. 

Address   II.    A,    W. 
P.O.IIoi  58  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  flty.NJ. 


MEN  OF  AMBITION  PROSPER  in  the 
Southeast.  Small  capital  with  energy  will 
accomplish  wonderful  results.  Dairy,  stock, 
fruit  or  poultry  will  make  you  independent. 
Land  sells  from  $15  an  acre  up.  Growing  sea- 
son from  7  to  10  months  duration.  Modern 
schools,  good  highways  and  churches.  The 
''Southern  Field"  magazine  and  farm  lists  on 
request.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt., 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CANDY  AND  PRESERVES  made  fron 
the  famous  Niggerhead  Cactus  are  delicious 
and  sell  quickly  to  friends  and  neighbors. 
20  lbs.  of  Cactus  with  recipe,  $1.00. 

W.  II.  BOWLES,  Buckeye,  Arizona 

Save  40%  on  PHOTO  PAPER— From  Fac- 
INSTANTI  >  i  in. I-,  quicker,  handled 
easier,  showi  better  detail.    Send  2Sc  for  three 
or  4x6     Money  back  guarantee. 
I  III     PHOTO    l'R<  II  CO.  (Mfrs.) 

01US  La  Stile  St  ,  Chicago. 
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Japan  in  10  Days! 

A  wonderful  trip  to  a  fascinating  country. 
Takes  little  more  time  than  a  European 
tour.  Canadian  Pacific  Empresses,  trim  as 
a  battleship,  luxurious  as  a  palace. 

$300   Round -Trip   from   Vancouver 

Equipment   superb.    Service  distinctly  Oriental. 
Filipino  Band  enjoyable  feature. 

15  Days  to  Shanghai,  18  to  Hongkong 

Diverse  Route  Privilege  allows  you  to  travel 
one  way  via  Honolulu  and  Manila  with  liberal 
stopovers.  Canadian  Pacific  offices  in  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  obtain 
reliable  guides  and  offer  every  assistance  to  our 
passengers.  Equipment,  voyage  and  countries 
visited  described  in  our  Trans-Pacific  folder  72. 

Full  information  as  to  Canadian  Pacific   Oriental,  Australasian  and  Around  the 
World  Tours  cheerfully  given  by  any  Canadian  Pacific  Agent,  or  (00) 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN,  G.  P.  A.  Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Montreal 


Empress  of  Russia 
Empress  ot  Asia 


HAUTAUQU 


rijTl 

^"idui  Comfort  and    Pomlon  Sorvite.      The  b*«l  of 
»v*r)'lhlnC   ••••»   undtr  export   looderahlp.    Literature  ready 


Delightful  Summer  Tours.  Comprehensive. 
Care  free.  Eight  countries  $500.00.  Five 
countries  $285.00.  Scotch-English  Tour 
$195.00.    Girls  carefully  chaperoned. 

Address  Rev.  E.  Ludgate,  Wheaton,  111. 


EUROPE— TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

I'm  ties  sail  Spriug  and  Summer.       Tours  from  30 
Days  to  Three  Months.     Europe,  Scandinavia,  Eng- 
land.    Moderate  Cost.     Limited  Parties. 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W ,  Wilmington, Del. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


FOR    THE    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELER 
WHO   DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EUROPE 

The  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOl  RS 

British    Isles,    North    Cape,    Russia. 

Grand  Swiss  Tour,    Grand  German 

Tour,   Spain.  General  Tours 

Small  Parties.  Frequent  Departures. 

AUTOMOHILE    TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Europe.  $800  to  $1350. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Year's  tour,   including  Cashmere  and 

Bagdad,    August.     Other    Tours    later. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you? 

Illlliotll   A   WIIITCOMII  CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.   Chic.    S.  Kr. 


EUROPE 


Mediterranean   tours  to   Italy,  Riviera, 
Switzerland.     Spring  and  Summer. 
Also  British  Isles  and   Northern  Coun- 
tries.    Moderate  cost.    Best  management. 
Also  Pension   lours  at  low  prices. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates,  51,625  and  1 2,000.    First- 
class  throughout.      Departures  Oct.  29, 
Jan.  21,  and  Feb.  25. 

Strut  for  Booklet  desired 
300  \\  :  1  - 1 1  in  L'ton   St.,  Huston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

Raymond  S:  Wimtcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston,    New  York,    Phila.,    San  Fran. 


Membership  in  a  Clark   Party 

Insures  a  tour  intensely  satisfying.  $275  up 
for  mid-summer  vacations,  North  Cape  and 
others.     Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

ROYAL  TOURS  g&ffi« 

Spring  and  Summer  Tours  de  Luxe 
Vacation  Tours.  Motor  Tours  de  Luxe 
Royal  Tours,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


$415  fuSSS^To'u,  EUROPE 

New  York  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Travel  Free  From  Care 


European  Travel 

Under  the  Most  Favorable  Conditions 

Either  Escorted  or  Independent 
BARTLETT  MANAGEMENT  INSURES : 
Baggage  always  at  hand 
All  details  strictly  first-class 
Reservations  ever  in  advance 
The  most  superior. hotrli 
Leisurely  sight-seeing  plans 

Exclusive  companionship  and  cul- 
tured escorts 
Truly    marked  deference  every- 
where 
Thoroughly     congenial   —    small 
parties 

II  you  contemplate  visiting  foreign  lands, 
our  Guide  Books  will  be  rent  free  on  re- 
quest ~  also  itineraries  of  parties  now 
being  formed.     34th  Season. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  COMPANY 
202  S.  13th  Street  Philadelphia 
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Limited  Knowledge. — "  Is  he  a  country 
gentleman?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  I've  only  seen  his 
behavior  in  town." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


Slamming  Back. — A  few  days  ago  Lord 
Decies,  while  traveling  in  California  with 
his  wife,  lost  his  hand-hag  containing  his 
eomb  and  brush,  and  had  to  comb  his  hair 
with  his  wife's  comb.  This  interesting 
item  of  news  was  telegraphed  all  over  the 
world  by  the  Associated  Press.  And  now 
another  startling  news  item  has  been 
discovered.  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson,  the 
President's  daughter,  attended  a  theater 
a  few  nights  ago  and  not  having  had  her 


supper,  she  actually  ate  a  bun  while 
viewing  the  performance.  This,  too,  was 
hurriedly  telegraphed  all  over  the  con- 
tinent. Yet  some  people  think  the  country 
papers  are  publishing  piffle  when  they  say 
that  Abner  Green  has  painted  his  barn.— 
Montgomery  County  (III.)  News. 


Ouch! — Lecturer — "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  shall  consider  this  evening  the 
fundamental     principles    of    architecture. 

The  Etruscans—" 

A  Wandering  Voice — "  How  d'ye  build 
a  dog-house?  " 

Lecturer  (solicitously) — "  Are  you  go- 
ing to  move?  " — Judge. 


Little  Easy  Payments. —  Lady  Visitor 
"  Oh,  Tommy,  you  have  a  nice  new  suit  !  " 

TOMMY  "  Yes,  1  think  the  man  pa 
bought,  it  from  is  sorry  he  sold  it.  He's 
always  calling."     Outfitter. 


Hazy. — "  You  have  read  John  Bunyan?" 

"  Yes,"  said    the   talkative  i  irl.        "  The 

name  is  very  familiar.  But  I  can't  quite 
place  him.  Which  was  he?  One  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  one  of  the  original 
Progressives?  " — Washington  Slur. 


Quick  Bargain.— Tramp — "  Do  you  ti 

rags  and  bones?  " 

Ragman — "  Get  on  the  scales." — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


•■Engaging  passage 

Preparatory  reading 
*"What  to  wear 


Are  You  Planning  a  Trip  Abroad  ? 

If  so.  this  travel  guido  by  P.  G.  L. 
Hilkcn  is  essential— 100 puses,  over  'J00 
fine  illustrations— sent  on  receipt  of 
10c  together  with  full  particulars  of  a 

5  Weeks'  Vacation  Tour 

to  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 

including  Rhine  Trip  for  $178.40 

arranged  by  the 

Bait  i ii lore- Sou  t  ham  pton- 

Bremen   Service 

of  the 

North  German  Lloyd 


whose     comfortable,      one 
class   (II)    cabin    steamers 
provide   every   travel   safe- 
guard— comfort,  without  luxury — delicious  meals.     Write  today  to 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO.,  166  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


\*    '  European  Trips  for  the  Rough  g""-r  "I 

The  Quiet  Southern  Track  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stops  at  Algiers  (North  Africa)  , 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places, and  thewhole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing,  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  crip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sightseeing  trips  ineveryport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.   Agts. 

13  Battery  Place.  New  York 


ElR0PE=0RIENT 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt — 
Holy  Land,  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 
Tour),  April,  June,  July. 

Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 
"Best  in  Travel."    Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

■■MR.  and  MRS.  WILFORD  S.  CONROW^M 
All  travel  First  Class.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium.  England.  AutoTrips.  Manyun- 
usii.il  places  visited.  S690.  Steamer  extra.  Write 
It.  T.  MOUNT,  27  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Experienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The   Deao  Tours,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


BUREAU  OF 


University  Travel 


SPRING 
TOURS 


The  best  tour  is  the  one  that  has  the  best 
leader,  it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 
To  Italy. 

Sail  April  25. 
Leader: 

Prof.  E.  W.  Clark. 
To  Spain. 

Sail  May  7. 
Leader:  Mr.  Rossiter  Howard. 
Continuations  to  Germany,  France,  England, 
Norway. 

The  Balkans, 
Constantinople, 
Greece,  Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway,  Russia. 
Frequent  sailings, 
May  23  to  July  11. 
All  our  best  leaders  are  available  for  our 
summer  tours. 

Send  for  A  nnonncements. 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


Useful  Map  of  Great  Britain  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Buuk  of  Tours  on  the 

Great    Western    Railway    of    England 

connects  Liverpi  ol.Plyxnouth, Fishguard. and  Bristol 
with  London  via  the   best  of  Historic.  England. 
T.  Kateley,  Gen.  Agt..  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y,.rk 
R.   H.  Lea.    lien.    As;t..    3o   Adelaide  Street,   East, 
Toronto.   Canada 

IlMTFR Particulars  of  our  unique 

UN  1  L.K —  foreign  facilities  gratis. 

TrAVFI  Personal  service  is  our  spe- 

1KAVLL  cialty.    Write  us  your  plans. 

"I-T.,"  134  Salisbury  Square,        London,  Eng. 

EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  mafi. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

K"ITfI  CD'Ci  TOURS,  19th  Year 
I\.UUL.E.I\  O)  Continental  Tour  June  2 

101  days,  #795.00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 

from  Paris  Sept.  5,  1420.00. 

Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

WALKING   TOUR 

Through  the  Alps 

Private  party  now  forming  (limited)f  rom  Genoa, 
May  30th,  85  days,  $350.  Part  Tours  from  17  days,  S9S 
up.  Commencing  in  Juneand.luiy.  Send  for  Booklet. 
Prof.  Caselotti's  Tours,  135  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y. 

LANGUAGE  CONVERSATION  T0UFK 

^French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  " 

$375-F0UR  SEPARATE  TOURS-$39S 
Free  Booklet  B  601  Boy  Is  ton  St.,  Boston 

to  EUROPE,  all  expenses,  visit- 
ing  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland, The  Rhine, Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Med- 
iterranean route.  Send  for 
IDEAL  TOIKS.  Box  A,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


$385 

Booklet. 


UiJJMfHfeMlXiillLld 


Sail  in  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world .    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

EUROPE;ORIEIMT 

KRKEdetourtoGreece.  Co-operative,  high  grade. 
Best  value  ever  given.  Small,  select  parties;  expert 
leaders.  Best  references.  14th  year.  Orient.  Apr.  29  ; 
Europe,  June;  World.  Oct.  Representative  wanted. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Libby,  SOUTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  D,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited   Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

I'AINETOUKS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  V. 


Travel  and  Resorf  Directory 


ST.    MORITZ 

DORF,  BAD  and  CAMPFER 


Engadine,  Switzerland 

6100  feet  above  sea 

World-renowned  Mineral  Springs  and 
Baths  with  latest  improvements 


Switzer- 
land's 
Most 

Fashionable 
Resort 

The 
Sport- 
Center 
of  the 
Alps. 

Illustrated 

Booklet 

from 

Swiss 

Federal 

Railways, 

241  Fifth 

Avenue, 

New  York 


The  Morteratsch  Glacier,  near  St.  Aloritz 


Holland, 

Do  you  wish  to  know  which  are 
the  most  interesting,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  the  quaintest  places  in 
Holland? 

There  are  places  you  absolutely 
must  see  in  order  to  appreciate  fully 
the  serene  beauty,  the  peaceful  at- 
mosphere, the  magnificent  architec- 
ture, the  charming  costumes  and  the 
quaint  customs  of  this 

"Land  Below  the  Sea' 

Apply  for  interesting  literature,  speci- 
men tours,  rail  and  boat  excursions,  cost 
of  tickets  and  all  further  particulars  to 
the  American  Agency,  Netherland  State 
Rys.  and  Flushing  Line,  334  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


<~f=*/\.\/  EL  C_       £*     T-<JO  F*  S 


ISWEDEN  ANoDENrVIARK 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVeLBUREAO 
la  BRo«DWAy,CENLAcENcv  NEwyoRKcirr 


HI 


ENGLAND 
^SCOTLAND 


WEST  COAST  ROYAL   MAIL   ROUTE 

Shakespeare  Country 

Washington   Country 

Geo.  Eliot  Country 

Picturesque  North  Wales 

Beautiful  Lake  District 

in 

"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of 

Scott  &  Hum- 
Trossachs  &  Scenic  tours 

"BONNIE  SCOTLAND" 

Illustrated  literature,  maps  (free)  and  all 
information.  American  office  of  the 
London  North  Western  and  Caledonian  Rys. 

A.  G.  WAND,  Agent,  287D  Fifth  Ave.,N.Y. 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing:  tariffs,  full  information, 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


The  City  with  the 
miraculous  waters 

5  hours  from  Paris  on  the 

Paris- Lyon -Mediterranee  Ry. 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Splendid  new  hotels  and  comforta- 
ble pensions  at  moderate  rates. 

A  vacation  spent  at  Vichy  costs 
less  than  at  any  good  resort  in  the 
United  States. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  information 
from 

P.  L.  M.   GENERAL   AGENCY 

2S1  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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"Six  months'  experi- 
ence with  50  Diet  a- 
phones  finds  us  thor- 
oughly convinced  that 
a  standpoint  of 
nomy  and  efficiency 
the}  are  indispensable." 
— George  E.  Keith  Co. 


"Our  Dictaphones  rank 
with  our  telephones,  a 
positive  necessity. ' '  — 
Yale  &  Ton: ne  Mfg.  Co. 


"We  switched  from  the 
old  stenographic  method 
to  the  Dictaphone  in 
one  day,  showing  how 
easy  the  Dictaphone 
can  he  taken  up.  The 
Dictaphone  is  a  great 
time  and  monev  saver." 
—Armour  &  Co. 


"Your  Dictaphones 
have  just  about  doubled 
the  working  capacity 
of  this  Department." — 
American  Writing  Pa- 
per Co. 


BI£TflPA9flE 


Columbia     Graphophone 
Sole  Diitribmors 
Box  C- 171    Woolworth  Bldg. 
N«w  York 

Stores  in  the  principal 
cities. 

Dealers  Everywhere. 
Demonstration  in  your 
own  office  on  your  own 
w  o  r  k.  "Your  Day's 
W  o  r  k" — a  book  we 
should  like  to  send  you. 


1       x 

•to  u  S.M*  o*r    £fyl 


AROUND 

THE. 

WORLD 


Independent  Trips 

$620.65  up. 

First  Class  Throughout 

e  the  uttermost  ends  ot  the 
earth,  strange  and  beaubfu 
lands,  curious  and  fascinating 
peoples.     There  is  no  better 
education.  Europe,  Mediter 
ranean,  Egypt,  India,  Cey 
,  Ion,   Java,    China,    Japan- 
Philippines,  Australia,  Ha- 
waii. Ticket*  good 2  ucart. 

Travelers'  Checks  Good 
All  Over  the  World. 
Write  for 
"$620.65    Independent 
Wotld  7'ripj  '  B00LI.  t. 
OELRICHS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 
5  Broadway,  New  York 

H.  Claussrnius  fit  Co.,  Chicago 
Central   Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Louis 
Alloway  fit  Champion,  Winnipeg 
Capelle,  Sao  Francisco 


Robed 


nun 


NORTH 
GEPMAN 

LLOYD 


__j 


Wild  Pitch. — "  I  thought  you  had  thrown 
Arthur  over? 

"  1  did,  but  you  know  how  a  girl  throws." 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Woodwork. — "  Samantha,     what's    thet 
ehune  the  orchestry's  a-playin'  now?  " 

'  The     program     savs     it's     Choppin', 
Hiram." 

"  Waal — niebbe — but  ter  me  it  sounds  a 
deal  more  like  sawin'." — Perm  State  Froth. 


His  Attitude.—"  Paw." 

••  Well?  " 

"  When  I  promise  to  marry  him  do  you 
want  him  to  eome  and  ask  your  consent?  " 

"  No,  not  my  consent,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  him  trot  in  and  tell  me  the  good 
news.  I  sort  of  feel  like  I  needed  cheering 
up." — Houston  Post. 


Full  Panel. — The  jurors  filed  into  the 
jury-box,  and  after  all  the  twelve  seats 
were  filled  there  still  remained  one  juror 
standing  outside. 

"  If  the  Court  please,"  said  the  Clerk, 
"  they  have  made  a  mistake  and  sent  us 
thirteen  jurors  instead  of  twTelve.  What 
do  you  want  to  do  with -this  extra  one?  " 

"  What  is  your  name?  "  asked  the  judge 
of  the  extra  man. 

"  Joseph  A.  Braio.es,"  he  replied. 

"  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  judge,  "  take 
this  man  back  to  the  jury  commissioners 
and  tell  them  we  don't  need  him  as  we 
already  have  here  twelve  men  without 
Braines." — The  Green  Bag. 


A  Safe  Speech  for  Diplomats. — When  I 
say  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  to-night  I 
mean,  of  course,  glad  to  whatever  extent 
the  Senate  approves  of  an  Ambassador 
being  glad  that  he  is  any  place. 

When  I  say  that  our  hands  stretch 
across  the  sea  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  any  particular  sea 
or  any  individual  hands,  or  any  fixt 
altitude  for  the  same;  but  I  do  like  the 
stretching  idea. 

All  of  which  brings  us,  as  human  beings 
living — I  speak  advisedly — on  the  same 
planet,  to  the  delicate  subject  of  eggs. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  one  of  the  things  about 
which  we  have  dared  to  differ  as  brave 
nations  should.  You  on  this  side  of  the 
water  eat  one  egg  for  breakfast  whether 
you  need  it  or  not,  and  with  the  skill  that 
is  the  birthright  of  all  Anglo-Saxons, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Swedes,  Austrians,  and  such 
other  peoples  as  may  ask  leave  to  have 
their  names  printed — with  this  skill,  1 
repeat,  and  a  small,  neat  spoon,  you  ex- 
tract  the  nutriment  from  the  shell,  letting 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  (Wild 
applause.) 

With  us,  uplifted  sons  of  Puritan,  Pil- 
grim, Anglo-Saxon,  Scotch-Irish,  regular 
Irish,  Welsh,  Scandinavian,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  ancestors,  we  have  our 
eggs,  two  or  upward,  busted  into  a  glass 
and  we  eat  them  or  Leave  them. 

It  is  the  one  important  point  of  difference 
between  two  great  peoples,  and  my  secre- 
tary now  advises  me  that  by  grace  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Richmond  P. 
Ilobson,  I  am  permitted  to  suggest  to  you 
— a  mere  suggestion,  mark  you — that  this 
matter,  reeking  as  it  does  with  importance, 
he  referred  to  1  he  Alg  Conference.  (Mad- 
dening applause.)     New  York  Press. 


Foreign 


March  12. — May  Richardson,  the  suffragette 
who  mutilated  the  "Rokeby  Venus"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  is  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment. 

March  13. — Over  three  hundred  Arabs  are  re- 
ported slain  in  a  battle  with  Italians  in  Tripoli. 

Signor  Saiandra  is  given  the  task  of  organizing 
an  Italian  Cabinet. 

The  Japanese  Naval  Budget  is  reduced  to 
$15,000,000  by  the  House  of  Peers. 

March  11. — A  cable  dispatch  says  1,000  persons 
are  drowned  by  a  tidal  wave  that  strikes  the 
Russian  towns  of  Stanilza  and  Achtj  rskaja, 
on  the  .Sea  of  Azov. 

March    16. — Gaston    Calmette,    editor    of    the 

Figaro.   Paris,   is  killed   by   Madame  Caillaux. 
wife  of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance. 

Sir  John  Murray,  the  scientist,  is  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Scotland. 

Marcli  17. — Finance  Minister  Caillaux.  of 
France,  resigns,  following  the  killing  of  Fditor 
Calmette  by  Madame  Caillaux. 

Cable  dispatches  announce  the  election  of  W. 
B.  P.  Gomez  as  President  of  Brazil,  to  succeed 
President  Foi.seca,  who  under  the  constitu- 
tion can  not  succeed  himself. 

Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
asks  the  British  House  of  Commons  for  "a 
$257,500,000  naval  appropriation 


Domestic 

Washington 

March  12. — The  Senate  Immigration  Com- 
mittee decides  to  report  favorably  the  Burnett 
Bill,  containing  the  literacy  list. 

President  Wilson  sitms  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Bill. 

The  Senate  adopts  resolutions  requesting  copy 
of  a  speech  made  by  Ambassador  Page  at  a 
London  dinner. 

March  13. — Official  announcement  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Wilson  is  made. 

March  16. — President  Wilson  approves  the 
London  speech  of  Ambassador  Page,  to  the 
cabled  reports  of  which  the  Senate  objected. 

March  17. — Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
James  S.  Harlan  is  made  chairman  of  that 
body,  succeeding  Edward  E.  Clark. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  is  reappointed 
a  member  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  by  President 
Wilson. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  recommends 
that  Representative  James  T.  McDermott.  of 
Illinois,  be  censured  for  "acts  of  grave  im- 
propriety" in  connection  with  the  alleged 
operations  of  lobbyists  employed  by  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association.  In  a 
second  resolution  the  committee  urges  the 
•  House  to  name  J.  Philip  Bird.  John  Kirby.  Jr.. 
James  A.  Emery,  and  M.  M.  Mulhall  as  guilty 
of  "improper  and  reprehensible  lobby  ac- 
tivities." 

General 

March  12. — The  Massachusetts  House  adopts  a 
resolution  for  a  non-partizan  constitutional 
convention. 

George  Westinghouse.  inventor  of  the  air- 
brake and  electrical  appliances,  dies. 

The  Portland.  Ore.  hartwr  suffers  a  fire  loss 
estimated  at  $1,000,000,  two  docks  and  two 
vessels  being  destroyed. 

A  bill  to  submit  the  prohibition  amendments 
to  the  people  passes  the  Kentucky  House. 
60  to  32. 

March  13. — The  directors  of  the  United  States 

Express  Company  vote  to  go  out  of  business 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of 

International   Peace  declares  Itself  m   favor  of 

the  repeal  Of  the  Panama  tolls-exemption  law. 
The    bill    providing    for   a    vote    on    State-wide 

prohibition     is     defeated     in     the     Kentucky 

Senate  bj  a  \  ote  of  1  •  to  16. 


Unfortunate. — The  New  Yorker  was 
descanting  on  the  glories  of  Broadway. 

"  The  streets  are  ablaze  with  light — a 
veritable  riot,"  he  said.  "  Why,  there  is 
one  electric  sign  with  100,000  lights." 

"  Doesn't  it  make  it  rather  conspicu- 
ous? *'  asked  bis  English  friend. — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 
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Topic 


FIRST-FRUITS   OF   THE  TARIFF    LAW 


NO  ONE  considers  it  quite  fair  to  judge  a  tariff  law  before 
it  really  has  had  time  to  take  full  effect.  But  the  official 
figures  on  imports  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
new  law,  and  the  recent  acts  and  statements  of  leaders  in  certain 
important  industries  affected  by  the  revision,  have  enabled 
some  of  our  editors  to  make  up  their  minds  about  what  the  reduc- 
tion  is  doing,  and  even  to  venture  some  predictions  as  to  what 
il  is  likely  to  do.  Speaking  generally,  and  mindful  of  certain 
important  exceptions,  these  observers  find  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Underwood  Tariff  has  so  far  accomplished  little,  either  for 
goojd  or  ill.  Its  beginnings,  declares  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.), 
"show  loss  of  revenue,  decreased  importations  of  raw  and 
partly  manufactured  materials  in  many  great  industries,  stim- 
ulated and  enlarged  importation  of  finished  manufactures." 
The  increased  importations  of  foodstuffs  do  not  seem  to  have 
brought  the  consumer  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living,  nor  are  the  big  industries  thought  to  be  facing  ruin  as  a 
result  of  foreign  competition.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  chief 
industries,  we  find  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  asserting 
that  the  steel  business  -"had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tariff 
changes  and  has  not  been  perceptibly  affected  by  them."  The 
textile  trades  were  noticeably  hit,  but  seem  to  be  generally  pros- 
perous and  confident  of  keeping  their  grip  on  the  domestic 
market  and  even  of  reaching  out  into  foreign  fields.  The  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer  alike  may  find  food  for  thought  in  the 
statements  showing  that  the  meat  importations  in  the  first 
quarter  under  the  new  tariff  are  almost  infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  national  consumption  for  that  period.  Sugar  producers 
and  refiners  are,  indeed,  complaining,  partly  because  of  the 
"tariff  uncertainty."  And  it  might  be  said  that  some  protec- 
tionist papers  warn  their  readers  that  despite  the  small  apparent 
damage,  the  worst  is  sure  to  come.  Imports  did  not  leap  as  they 
were  expected  to,  admits  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.),  perhaps 
because  we  had  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  but — "it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  the  United  States  will  be  digging  deep  down  into 
its  jeans  to  pay  its  foreign  bills  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
;i  year!"  The  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.)  likewise  warns  its 
largely  agricultural  constituency  that  the  country  is  about  to  be 
flooded  "with  imported  foodstuffs  and  with  imported  manu- 
factures, thereby  reducing  both  the  farmer's  income  and  the 
consumer's  ability  to  buy  the  products  of  the  farm." 

The. official  figures  for  importations  for  the  first  four  months 


of  the  Underwood  tariff — October,  November,  December,  and 
January  last — are  thus  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun's  Washington 
correspondence : 

"The  total  value  of  all  manufacturers'  materials  imported  in 
the  four  months  under  the  new  law  was  .1300,000,000,  as  against 
$347,000,000  in  the  same  months  under  the  Payne  law,  a  reduc- 
tion of  13  per  cent. ;  manufactures  ready  for  consumption  $  152,- 
000,000,  against  $143,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent., 
and  foodstuffs  $161,000,000,  against  $142,000,000,  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent." 

The  fact,  which  the  Philadelphia  Record  vouches  for,  that  we 
spent  $28,000,000  less  for  foreign  goods  during  these  four 
months  under  a  Democratic  tariff  than  we  did  under  a  Republi- 
can tariff  in  the  preceding  year,  gives  "no  support  to  the  notion 
that  foreigners  are  dumping  their  products  upon  our  shores  in 
the  hope  of  destroying  our  industries." 

With  a  20  per  cent,  gain  in  importations  of  foodstuffs,  and 
33,500,000  pounds  of  meat  said  to  have  been  brought  here  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1913,  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  won- 
ders why  the  addition  to  our  domestic  supply  "fails  to  affect 
retail  prices  noticeably."  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  answer  is 
that  our  total  imports  amounted  to  "less  than  nine-tenths  of 
one  per  cent."  of  the  estimated  total  consumption  for  those  three 
months.  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
points  out  that  most  of  the  beef  coming  from  Argentina  is  con- 
signed from  our  Beef  Trust's  plant  in  Argentina  to  itself.  When 
we  study  the  importations  of  all  the  principal  foodstuffs,  says  the 
New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspondent,  we  find  that 

"  While  importation  of  most  of  the  articles  has  increased,  the 
amount  compared  with  domestic  production  and  total  consump- 
tion has  been  so  small  that  no  effect  upon  prices  is  apparent. 

"In  fact,  in  a  large  number  of  the  articles  in  question  the 
prices  are  higher  at  the  latest  quotations  than  before  the  change 
in  the  tariff." 

A  scarcity  of  meat  animals  naturally  means  a  scarcity  of 
hides,  and  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Weekly  (Chicago)  reports  that 
during  the  seven  months  ending  January  31,  five  millions  less 
pieces  of  cattle  hides  and  calfskins  were  imported  than  during 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Which  gives  little  hope  for  cheaper 
home-made  shoes.  Further,  "  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  shoes 
and  leather  thus  far  has  had  little  influence  to  increase  the 
imports  of  foreign   shoes  and  leather." 

Present   conditions   in   the   steel  trade  are  fully  diseust  else- 
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where  in   this  issue:   the  relations  o(  the  tariff  to  this  industry 
are  thus  viewed  by  7V/<  Journal  of  Comma 

"All  ih<  assertions  of  injury  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  from 
the  proposed  reduction  of  duties,  or  even  from  their  complete 
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WHY.  THESES  BEEN  NO  STORM! 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

removal,  were  absurd  on  their  face.  Talk  about  flooding  our 
markets  with  the  products  of  other  countries,  when  we  were  pro- 
ducing; more  than  both  of  the  two  which  could  alone  pretend  to 
be  rivals,  and  had  a  'home  market'  upon  which  their  entire 
surplus  would  hardly  make  an  impression,  was  ridiculous.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  tariff  changes  have  had  no  perceptible  effect 
\.  hatever. 

"During  those  four  months  under  the  new  tariff,  ending  with 
January,  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  little  more 
t  han  S  10.000,000  in  value,  compared  to  over  $11,000,000  the  year 
before.  That  we  import  so  much  less  iron  and  steel  than  we 
export  and  that  the  amount  imported  was  less  in  the  last  few 
months  than  before  the  duties  were  reduced,  result  from  causes 
with  which  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do." 

One  apparent  sufferer  from  the  new  tariff,  however,  is  the 
sugar  industry.  Complaints  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Louisiana  papers  and  the  Government  of  the  State  is  taking 
action  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  annual  report  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  says  that  a  decline  in  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  and  a  greater  decline  in  the  price  of  refined,  "largely  owing 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  tariff  and  the  acute  competition  be- 
tween refiners,  resulted  in  an  unprofitable  year  to  the  refining 
and  other  sugar  interests." 

If  predictions  made  by  protectionist  tariff  debaters  had  come 
true,  the  woolen  manufacturing;  industry  in  this  country  would, 
to  use  the  New  York  World's  phrase,  "have  been  far  down  the 
road  to  extinction."  Hut  fads,  as  The  World  remarks,  are 
things  even  more  stubborn  than  "slandpal  prophecy."  And 
now  we  find  a  number  of  editors  glad  to  comment  on  the  opti- 
mistic note  of  i  he  American  Woolen  Company's  annual  report. 
President    William    M.    Wood,    the    Indianapolis    News    (Ind.) 

remembers,  once  said  thai  no  change  could  be  made  in  Schedule 
K  of  the  Payne  Tariff  without  Bhaking  American  industry  to  its 

very  foundations.     Hut,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  now  sums  it 

up,  "it  is  very  clear  that  the  American  Woolen  Company  suffered 
iously  from  the  strikes  in  the  clothing  trades,  somewhat 
from  the  uncertainties  of  tariff  discussion,  and  little,  or  not  at, 
all,  from  the  actual  results  of  a  reduction  of  duties."  In  his 
report  Mr.  Wood  declares  that  "the  tariff  is  now  settled  and 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  do  business  under  the  conditions  which 
it   imposes." 


While  some  papers  complain,  a-,  for  instance,  the  San  Fran- 
dsco  ChronicU  (Rep.),  of  the  danger  to  t  he  cotton-manufacturing 
business  in  increased  import-  of  cottons.  Tin  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter  takes  a  most  optimistic  view  of  the  situation, 
noting  that  "the  great  majority  of  our  mills  are  operating  full 
time  with  a  full  complement  of  help,"  and  that  in  some  centers 
the  greatest  apprehension  is  "of  a  scarcity  of  help  as  the  spring 
season  comes  on." 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  reports  the  New  York  Herald,  it  was  agreed  by  all 
that  "the  gloomy  forebodings  to  which  the  uncertainties  and 
apprehensions  involved  in  the  new  tariff  gave  rise  have  been 
speedily  forgotten  because  of  the  great  volume  of  business,1] 
Here  the  tango  is  more  mighty  than  the  tariff,  for  according; 
to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  the  dance  craze  "has  had  a 
direct  stimulative  effect  upon  the  silk  industry  by  reason  of  the 
greater  number  of  dancing  gowns  required." 

From  Chicago,  in  some  ways  the  trade  center  of  the  country, 
manufacturers,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger's 
correspondent,  "report  better  trade  at  fair  prices  despite  com- 
petition from  Europe." 

Finally,  we  note. Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield's  optimistic 
declaration  that  the  slight  increase  in  imports  need  worry  no 
one — 

"It  is  normal,  and  we  expect  a  growth  in  the  imports  of 
manufactures  under  the  new  tariff  in  order  that  competitive 
conditions  may  exist  to  the  general  good.  It  is  equally  normal. 
and  we  expect  that  as  great  or  a  larger  growth  will  take  plait 
in  the  exportations  of  manufactures  in  order  that  business  may 
run  more  steadily  in  our  American  shops  and  that  the  gold  of 
the  nations  may  be  brought  in  increasing  quantities  into  the 
pockets  of  our  people." 


STEEL  AND  OIL  PROSPERITY 

THE  (HLOOM  evident  not  long  ago  in  talk  about  the  bad 
business  conditions  of  unlucky  L913  receives  a  severe 
shock,  as  various  editorial  observers  note,  from  the  pros- 
perous report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  that 
year,  and  the  press  statements  of  the  unparalleled  profits  of  the 


Oopyrlghtad  t>\  the  New  York  Herald  0amp*n3 

WHAT  is  Ji  WPENINO  to  tiik  BI  U    WOBXmaUAN. 

Rogers  in  the  Now  York  Herald. 

thirty-four  companies  in  the  standard  Oil  group.  The  steel  and 
iron  trades  were  admittedly  dull  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
we  read,  vet  the  corporation's  net  earnings  were  $29,000,000 
more  than  those  of   L012.     Then,  too,  despite  all  that    was  said 
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Copyrighted  by  Underwood   and  Underwood,  New  York. 

A   BATTLE-SHIP   DEDICATED   TO   PEACE. 

At  the  launching  of  the  battle-ship  Oklahoma  at  Camden.  N.  J.,  on  March  23,  a  new  precedent  was  established  by  dedicating  the 
vessel  in  prayer  "to  a  mission  of  peace  and  the  service  of  Almighty  God."  Then  followed  the  usual  christening  at  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  Oklahoma's  Governor,  Miss  Lorena  Jane  Cruce,  shown  at  the  right.  That  the  Oklahoma  will  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  herself  on 
any  mission  of  war,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  she  carries  ten  14-inch  guns,  and  is  583  feet  long  with  a  displacement  of  27,500  tons.  She  will  be 
our  largest  battle-ship,  tho  two  larger  ones  are  now  under  construction.     The  Oklahoma  will  burn  only  oil  fuel,  to  be  carried  in  her  double  bottom. 


during  the  year  about  the  fear  of  railroads  for  their  future, 
we  learn  that  in  1913  they  purchased  70,000  more  tons  of  steel 
rails  than  in  1912.  Altho  the  total  sales  of  steel  decreased  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent.,  the  company  really  made  more 
money,  we  read,  because  it  got  better  prices.  With  higher  prices 
it  was  able  to  pay  out  in  total  increase  of  wrages  and  salaries 
approximately  $12,000,000. 

Referring  to  the  decline  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  toward  the 
close  of  1913  the  Steel  Corporation's  report  says  that  "the  decline 
steadily  continued  until  the  early  part  of  1914,  when  there  was  a 
moderate  reaction."  In  this  connection  the  Philadelphia  Record 
relates  that  the  last  two  monthly  statements  show  increases  in 
the  tonnage  of  unfilled  orders,  and  it  says  of  the  yearly  report 
that  it  "refutes  so  many  things  that  have  been  said  about  last 
year's  business  that  it  deserves  the  careful  reading  of  all  persons 
who  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the  state  of  trade."  Of  sim- 
ilar mind  is  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  which  calls  attention  to 
the  statement  on  employment  in  the  report — a  paragraph  that 
has  elicited  press  comment  as  an  indication  of  wage-rate  adjust- 
ment/ in  a  high-priced  period.    We  read  in  the  report: 

"The  average  number  of  employees  in  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration and  its  subsidiary  companies  during  the  entire  year 
1913  was  228,906  as  compared  with  221,025  in  1912,  an  increase 
of  3.57  per  cent.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay-rolls  for 
1913,  for  all  employees,  was  $207,206,176,  in  comparison  with 
$189,351,602  for  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  9.43  per  cent. 
The  totals,  both  in  respect  of  number  of  employees  and  aggregate 
pay-roll,  were  the  largest  in  the  corporation's  history.  The  rel- 
ative percentages  of  increase,  viz.,  3.57  per  cent,  in  number  of 
employees  and  9.43  per  cent,  in  total  pay-roll,  reflect  the  general 
advance  in  wages  and  salaries  made  to  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  employees  on  February  1,  1913,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  last  year's  annual  report.  This  advance  affected  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the-  employees,  the  25  per  cent,  not  affected  being 
the  higher-paid  wage-earners  and  salaried  employees.  The  in- 
crease was  about  12^  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  employees  receiving 
less  than  $2  per  day,  and  graduating  downward  from  this  per- 
centage in  respect  to  those  receiving  higher  rates  per  day.  The 
average  increase  in  the  entire  pay-roll  (including  both  employees 
Whose  rates  of  pay  were  and  were  not  affected)  arising  from  this 


advance  in  wages  and  salaries  was  6  per  cent.,  and  the  increased 
amount  paid  employees  during  1913  because  of  this  advance  was 
approximately  $12,000,000." 

A  sign  of  the  times  with  Standard  Oil,  we  are  informed,  is  that 
while  many  Wall  Street  brokers  have  been  laying  off  employees, 
dealers  in  Standard  Oil  subsidiary  shares  have  in  some  offices 
doubled  their  pay-roll  and  keep  their  people  busy  until  nine  in 
the  evening.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
two  years  ago  those  shareholders  of  the  old  New  Jersey  company, 
says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  who  have  held  on  to  all  their 
fractions  have  benefited  during  this  period  of  the  appreciation 
in  the  market  value  of  the  companies'  shares  and  of  the  cash 
dividends  paid,  and  this  paper  adds: 

"These  indicate  a  total  profit  in  Standard  Oil  shares  since  the 
dissolution  of  at  least  115  per  cent.  On  December  15,  1911, 
Standard  Oil  stock,  which  included  the  New  Jersey  company 
and  all  subsidiaries,  sold  at  $640  a  share  while  to-day  these 
shares  are  quoted  around  $1,230,  an  increase  of  $590  a  share,  or 
over  90  per  cent.  Cash  dividends  paid  by  Standard  Oil  Com- 
panies during  the  past  two  years  have  aggregated  more  than 
$160,000,000,  equivalent  to  over  160  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  equiv- 
alent to  over  25  per  cent,  on  the  investment  in  the  old  shares  at 
$640 

"A  review  of  the  thirty-four  companies  included  in  the 
Standard  Oil  group  for  1913,  the  second  year  of  restored  compe- 
tition between  these  companies  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
Washington  Government,  discloses  a  state  of  prosperity  prob- 
ably unequaled  by  any  other  group  of  companies  in  the  United 
States." 

In  partial  disagreement  with  those  editors  who  see  in  the  Steel 
Corporation's  report  and  the  record  of  Standard  Oil  profit  a 
proof  of  good  times  is  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  says 
that  this  is  a  time  of  "watchful  waiting  in  business."  Yet  The 
Republican  is  in  no  wise  pessimistic,  realizing  that  "this  condition 
prevailed  over  much  of  last  year,  and  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  that  stocks  are  low  and  will  remain  low  as  long  as  the 
industries  are  operated  so  closely  in  response  to  the  immediate 
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de  of  ili>  ■  onsuming  public."     !«'•  f»  rring  i<>  business  between 
the  steel  companies  and  the  railroads,  The  Republican  adds: 

"Railroad  employees  use  the  threat  of  a  strike  to  secure  in- 
creases nt'  wages.  The  railroad  companies  themselves  have 
evidently  learned  i<>  strike  in  a  different   wa\     by  holding  up 

basic  iron  ;in<l  steel  industry  i"  order  to  impress  suitably  the 
Government  Commission  with  their  need  of  increased  income. 
Undoubtedly  a  favorable  response  to  their  petition  would  cause 
an  immediate  boom.  A  steel  manufacturer  last  week  was  quoted 
as  saying:  'We  are  geared  up  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
country  and  the  railroads.  To-day  the  railroads  are  not  making 
their  usual  purchases,  and  there  is  an  oversupply.  In  other 
words,  just  now  we  are  running  on  orders  which  come  from  other 
sources  than  the  railroads.  When  the  railroads  do  come  back 
into  the  market,  look  out  for  a  steel  boom  such  as  has  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  this  country." 

And  again  The  Republican  discerns  the  gleam  of  prosperity 
in  the  dispatch  of  a  Chicago  correspondent  who,  it  says,  reflects 
current   Western  opinion  in  these  words: 

•'The  bright  spot  is  not  a  spot  at  all,  but  a  tremendous  area 
of  land,  mainly  west  of  Chicago.  The  whole  country,  west,  north- 
west, and  southwest,  has  been  blessed  with  unusual  moisture 
during  the  cold  season.  But  not  only  that.  The  ground  was  not 
frozen  deeply  before  the  snowfall,  and,  accordingly,  the  moisture 
soaked  into  the  earth  largely  instead  of  running  into  the  streams, 
and  the  soil  opens  this  spring  with  a  heart  in  it.  We  shall,  there- 
tore,  begin  the  warm  season  under  good  conditions.  Tt  is  not 
merely  the  winter  wheat,  the  prospects  of  which  are  excellent,  but 
every  crop  that  begins  its  work  at  this  time  of  the  year." 


NEW  YORK  GIVES  UP  GOETHALS 

THE  DEFEAT  of  the  police  bills  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it  shuts  out  the 
possibility  of  Colonel  Goethals,  builder  of  the  Panama 
(  anal,  becoming  the  head  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Police.  The  bill,  which,  press  reports  inform  us,  provided  for 
"absolute  control"  by  the  Commissioner,  was  a  pet  project  of 
Mayor  Mitchel,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  quoted  as  blaming 
the  antagonistic  legislators  "for  failure  to  secure  the  most  effec- 
tive police  administration  and  control  and  for  failure  to  get 
Colonel  Goethals  for  Commissioner."  Just  here  arises  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  New  York  editors.  Some  question 
whether  Colonel  Goethals  would  have  accepted  the  commission- 
ership  even  if  the  police  bill  had  been  made  into  law,  and  point 
to  his  public  non-committal  attitude  in  the  matter  as  evidence. 
There  are  those,  again,  who  wonder  whether  he  was,  after  all. 
the  man  for  the  place.  And  sympathizers  with  the  Mayor's 
purpose  in  this  instance  say  emphatically  that  the  corrupt 
"system"  behind  the  New  York  Police  Department  has  received 
"a  new  lease  of  life"  at  Albany  through  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 
In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  it  was  a.  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  change  a  law  to  suit  Colonel  Goethals,  because 
the  law  "should  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be"  without  reference 
to  the  possible  incumbent  of  the  office.  No  doubt,  this  editor 
goes  on  to  say,  Colonel  Goethals  would  prove  a  good  man  at 
the  hiad  of  the  police,  yet  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  equal 
to  the  work, an  opinion  also  expresl  by  the  Brooklyn  ICnt/le  (lnd. 
I )(  in.),  which  says  further: 

"Talk  of  B  triumph  for  the  'system '  at  Albany  is  not  in  order. 
It  might  be  pertinent  had  the  bill  been  killed  wholly  and  solely 
by  Tammany  votes,  but  there  was  an  almost  even  division  of 

the  Republicans,  ami  the  Progressives  were  not  united,  respon- 
ibility  being  diffused  beyond  the  possibility  of  concentration. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  presentation,  it  is  ridiculous  to  charge  col- 
lusion, or  corruption,  or  conspiracy,  more  particularly  as  the 
question  presented  was  one  as  to  which  there  may  be  differences 

of  opinion  as  honest  as  they  are  divergent." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  the  \fw  York  Evening  Mail 
(Prog.)  that 

"There  was  no  real  argument  against  the  proposed  legislation. 


Those  who  fought  against  it  win  against  a  Go<  thals  at  the  head 
of  the  police.  Goethals  was  the  real  point  of  their  attack.  Thoj 
were  determined   to  hold   the  department    in   the  grip  of  the 

'system.'  They  knew  that  Colonel  Goethals  would  destroy  it. 
Hence  they  destroyed  all  chance  of  getting  him." 

Reproach  is  also  (lung  at  the  "system"  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  Globe  (lnd.)  for  the  defeat  of  the  police  bill,  and  the 
latter  outlines  in  these  sentences  the  problem  that  now  con- 
fronts t  he  Mayor: 

"With  Colonel  Goethals  no  longer  available  and  the  Commis- 
sioner, whoever  he  is.  compelled  to  face  the  fact  that  he  has  only 
half  authority  over  the  Police  Department,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  department  will  be  able  to  run  itself  without  close  scru- 
tiny from  the  Mayor's  office.  If  the  work  of  slow  purification  is 
to  continue  and  the  administration  is  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  de- 
stroying scandal  breaking  out,  Mayor  Mitchel,  like  other 
mayors  before  him,  must  in  a  large  degree  be  his  own  police 
commissioner.  The  duty  is  not  a  welcome  one.  There  is  better 
business  for  the  Mayor  to  do.  But  he  has  no  choice  except  to 
put  his  shoulders  under  the  burden." 


MULHALL  LOBBY  CHARGES  UPHELD 

RESIGNATION  is  delicately  suggested  by  several  editors 
to  the  member  of  Congress  censured  by  the  House  Lobby 
-  Investigating  Committee,  for  in  this  way,  they  argue,  he 
might  show  a  certain  sense  of  honor  which  the  committee  failed 
to  discover.  The  House,  of  course,  may  take  the  member's 
future  into  its  own  hands,  as  the  Washington  correspondents 
remark,  but  his  fate  is  treated  as  less  important  than  the  fact  that 
the  committee,  after  careful  inquiry,  affirms  the  truth  of  the 
Mulhall  lobby  charges,  which  were  widely  ridiculed  when 
first  made  last  summer.  The  New  York  World,  one  of  the 
papers  which  originally  printed  the  Mulhall  statement,  is  nat- 
urally jubilant  over  the  committee's  action,  and  it  exclaims  that 
"no  other  lobby  was  ever  more  mercilessly  exposed  or  more 
completely  shattered  and  scattered."  Everything,  it  says, 
charged  and  sworn  to  by  Colonel  Mulhall  "is  reiterated  with 
scathing  condemnation.  Members  approached  and  bullied, 
committees  tampered  with  and  spied  upon,  House  employees 
bribed,  voters  misled,  and  elections  corrupted  were  some  of  the 
lobby's  methods,  which  are  described  as 'secretive,  disreputable, 
and  reprehensible.'"  Since  this  report  represents  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  subcommittee'  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  is  in  accordance  with  a  previous  report  of  the 
full  committee  affirming  the  lobbying  propensities  of  the 
National  Association  of.  Manufacturers,  it  is  considered  the 
final  judgment  upon  the  Mulhall  story;  tho  further  action 
regarding  individuals  may  be  taken  by  the  House.  The  House 
will  also  decide  whether  fo  enact  suggested  antilobby  legisla- 
tion.    While  the  committee  does  not  find  evidence  to  justify  the 

expulsion    of    Congressman    .lames    T.    McDerniott,    il    has    "no 
disposition   to  exculpate  him." 

"In  his  associations  with  M.  M.  Mulhall,  a  lobbyist  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  in  accepting  loans 
of  large  sums  of  money  from  Horning,  a  pawnbroker,  and  from 
Harvey,  a  member  of  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association, 
both  of  whom  were  vitally  interested  in  legislation  pending 
before  Congress,  we  find  thai  Representative  McDermott  has 
been  guilty  of  acts  of  impropriety  incompatible  with  that  high 
sense  of  honor  and  decorum  which  should  characterize  the  con- 
duct of  a  member  of  this  House." 

Turning  to  the  employers  of  (his  Congressman,  the  committee 

declares  that    the  responsible  officers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  through  Colonel   Mulhall.  also  paid  a   regular 

salary  of  $'M)  to  the  chief  page  of  the  House.    Further: 

"The  testimony  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress 
f  he  officers  of  this  association  attempted,  by  surreptitious  means, 
to  control  the  organization  and  the  personnel  of  certain  com- 
mittees of    tho   Houso  and    tho  subcommittees   thereof    in    tho 
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interest  of  their  association,  and  in  some  instances  their  agent, 
Mulhall,  boasted  that  they  had  done  so. 

"The  testimony  shows  that  they  took  an  active  and  vigorous 
part  in  Congressional  campaigns,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
reelection  of  members  who  had  favored  them,  and  resorted  to 
questionable  and  disreputable  means  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  members  who  had  not  approved  their  policies. 

'The  testimony  shows  that  large  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
pended in  these  Congressional  campaigns  and  that  they  extended 
their  campaign  activities  into  various  districts  throughout  the 
country.  Their  methods  were  secretive,  reprehensible,  and  dis- 
reputable, and  deserve  the  severest  condemnation  by  this  House." 

And  again  the  official  censure  of  the  House  is  called  for,  to  be 
visited  on  J.  Philip  Byrd,  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  James  A.  Emery,  and 
M.  M.  Mulhall,  officers  and  agents  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  said  to  deny 
the  right  of  the  House  thus  to  pass  censure  upon  private  citizens. 
This  condemnation,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is 
richly  deserved ;  the  only  pity  is  that  the  proprieties  of  an  official 
report  preclude  the  addition  of  an  expression  of  contempt  for 
the  asinine  stupidity  which  has  characterized  the  operations  in 
question  quite  as  much  as  their  immorality."  The  Evening  Post 
adds  that  "the  idea,  exploited  very  conspicuously  at  first,  that 
these  proceedings  were  a  formidable  assault  on  the  integrity  and 
freedom  of  the  American  people,  has  completely  disappeared." 
And  the  New  York  American  remarks  in  like  manner: 

"The  actual  offenses  of  McDermott  and  the  agents  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  were  trivial,  except  in  the  moral 
turpitude  involved.  The  fruits  of  their  lobbying  were 
inconsiderable." 

Therefore,  it  asks,  why  not  condemn  those  who  are  active  in 
Washington  in  more  serious  matters,  such  as  the  Panama  tolls 
legislation?  Some  papers  have  suspected  the  coastwise  shipping 
interests  of  activity  of  this  sort,  but  Mr.  Hearst's  paper  dis- 
covers the  real  culprit  to  be  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Uni- 
versal Peace,  which  favors  the  repeal  of  the  tolls-exemption  act. 
As  it  observes  severely: 

"Some  highly  'improper  and  reprehensible  lobbying'  has  been 
practised  in  connection  with  this  legislation.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee should  not  be  less  searching  in  its  investigation  than  was 
that  of  the  House. 

"If  McDermott's  vulgar  and  contemptible  efforts  to  influence 
petty  legislation  are  worth  censure,  what  of  the  more  imperial 
combination  of  the  Carnegie  fund  and  Senator  Elihu  Root?" 


THE  PRIVATE  ARMIES  OF  CAPITAL 

THE  ASTOUNDING  TESTIMONY  of  two  private 
detectives  before  the  Congressional  Committee  investi- 
gating the  Michigan  copper-miners'  strike  who  confest, 
according  to  press  reports,  that  the  agencies  formerly  em- 
ploying them  had  given  them  instructions  to  "make  busi- 
ness" by  inciting  riots  among  the  strikers  lends  a  touch  of 
timeliness  t*o  the  chapter  of  Robert  Hunter's  book,  "Violence 
and  the  Labor  Movement"  (The  Macmillan  Company),  which 
is  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  nefariousness  of  certain  private 
detective  agencies.  Mr.  Hunter,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the 
Socialist  author  of  several  works  on  sociological  questions,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  entitled  "Poverty."  His  prominence  in 
the  Socialist  party  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
Socialist  candidate  for  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1910,  but 
his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  record  of  sociological  achieve- 
ment. He  has  done  settlement  work  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  London.  At  the  New  York  University  Settlement  he  was 
head  worker  and  later  became  chairman  of  the  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee.  In  Chicago  he  served  as  organizing  secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  Superintendent  of  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House,  and  in  various  other  fields  of  social  welfare  work. 
His  book  proceeds  naturally  from  these  employments,  and  some 
of  the  material  in  the  latest  one  is  quoted  in  Pearson's  Magazine 
as  the  story  of  "a  commerce  that  undertakes  to  supply  to  any 
moneyed  individual,  at  a  certain  scale  of  prices,  thugs,  thieves, 
incendiaries,  dynamiters,  perjurers,  jury-fixers,  manufacturers  of 
evidence,  strike-breakers,  and  gunmen."  One  detective  agency 
alone,  we  are  informed,  has  constantly  in  its  employ  5,000  men 
ready  and  competent  to  serve  in  any  of  the  several  capacities 
just  mentioned,  and  the  writer  adds  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  employing  men  by  hundreds  or 
thousands,  who  "are  to  the  money  kings  of  to-day  wha,t  mer- 
cenaries were  to  the  medieval  dukes  and  princes."  In  time,  the 
writer  ventures  to  predict,  the  "gunmen  of  industry"  may 
become  as  troublesome  to  the  big  corporations  as  the  mercenaries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  eventually  became  to  their  titled  employers. 
Nothing  is  clearer,  he  maintains,  than  the  fact  that  these  agencies 
"depend  for  their  profits  on  the  existence,  the  extension,  and  the 
promotion  of  criminal  operations,"  and  he  wonders  that  the 
employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States  should  continue  to  put 
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themselves  "at  the  mercy  of  these  outpourings  uf  our  peniten- 
tiaries." Nor  docs  Mr.  Hunter  have  much  hope  thai  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  any  attempt  io  outlaw  the  crooked  detective 
aaiea,  because  the  thug  detective  is  too  valuable  a  Factor  in 
the  corruption  prevalent  at  election  periods,  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  Yet  he  deplores  the  ever-increasing  commerce  of 
these  industrial  soldiery  as  being  "as  great  an  evil  as  has  ever 
afflicted  any  country  at  any  time,"  and  provides  this  pen 
picture  of  its  operation: 

"You  have  only  to  call  oil  the  telephone  any  one  of  hundreds 
of  'detective1  agencies  to  obtain  an  assassin  of  the  very  choicest 

brand.  You  should  not .  of  course,  ask  for  a  thief  or  a  pickpocket 
or  a  murderer.  You  should  ask  for  an  operator  or  a  special 
officer  or  a  private  detective.  Hut.  no  matter* what  you  ask  for, 
you  will  get  a  man  carefully  selected  for  his  skill  in  criminal  work. 
You  will  obtain  a  man  who  can  shoot  straight  and  an  agent  who 
needs  no  troublesome  explanations  or  detailed  instructions.  He 
will  bean  understanding  person,  who  will  comprehend  very  easily 
and  quickly  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Trained  in  the 
ways  of  the  underworld,  the  'detective'  will  undertake  to  see 
that  the  patron  is  successful  in  whatever  mischief  he  wants  done. 
He  will  steal  the  correspondence  of  a  business  rival — bribe  his 
clerks,  burn  his  factories,  or  incite  a  strike  among  his  employees. 
lb-  will  dynamite  his  works,  slug  him  or  any  one  else,  and,  in  case 
court  work  is  necessary,  he  will  obtain  enough  perjured  evidence 
to  accomplish  almost  any  purpose  whatsoever.  There  is,  in  fact, 
hardly  any  conceivable  crime  that  the  mercenaries  supplied  by 
the  American  Mafia  are  not  capable  of  committing.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  no  matter  what  the  agents  do,  it  is  understood 
that  they  will  be  fully  cared  for  by  the  Maria  and  protected  all 
along  the  line  by  its  able  attorneys.  This  American  Mafia  has 
its  agents  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country." 

Among  the  crooked  detective's  various  activities,  Mr.  Hunter 
classifies  strike-breaking  as  the  most  profitable,  and  he  tells  us 
that  "whenever  there  is  prospect  of  a  strike  being  settled  peace- 
ably, the  gunmen  get  busy,"  manufacture  trouble,  blame  the 
strikers,  and  so  prolong  their  own  employment.  They  themselves, 
we  read,  "  burn  buildings,  wreck  railroads,  or  dynamite  prop- 
erty," thus  insuring  continuance  of  their  jobs  and  the  probability 
that  additional  "strike-breakers"  will  be  engaged.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  the  extent  and  profits  of  this  line  of  work,  Mr.  Hunter 
offers  the  following  figures: 

"An  agent  operating  in  West  Virginia  and  Colorado  testified 
that  he  has  employed  as  many  as  5,000  men.  Another  agent 
has  testified  that  he  supplied  in  one  strike  as  many  as  1,000  men. 
Still  another  witness  says  that,  in  one  of  our  great  strikes,  there 
were  over  2,000  armed  detectives  employed,  while  several  hun- 
dred more  were  scattered  for  secret  service  among  the  strikers. 
Mr.  Leroy  Scott,  a  few  years  ago,  undertook  to  describe  in  The 
World's  Wiirl;  the  activities  of  one  of  the  great  strike-breaking 
agencies.  He  declared  that  the  particular  agency  had  35,000 
men  enrolled,  and  t  hat  t  he  head  of  the  agency  was  in  communica- 
tion with  7,000  or  8,000  others.  In  one  brief  strike  he  supplied 
."),000  men.  and  his  income  for  handling  that  strike  was  equal  to 
the  annual  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  immense  profits  that  come  to  the  manip- 
ulators of  this  commerce.  In  reality,  they  make  enormous 
sums,  which  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  pay  their  men  from 
12  to  $3  a  day,  while  they  receive  from  the  employers  on  an 
average  $5  a  day.  Of  course  the  profits  of  these  agencies  depend 
upon  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  consequently  the  chief 

interest  of  these  agencies  is  to  get  more  and  more  of  their  men 
employed.  An  agency  thai  can  supply  1,000  men  and  make  out 
of  them  $2,000  a  day  is  conducting  an  enormously  profitable 
concern." 

The  blame  for  the  disorder  and  outrages  incidental  to  strikes, 
Bays  Mr.  Hunter,  is  usually  laid  on  the  laboring  men,  whereas 
in  Iruth  the  strike-breakers  are  in  almost  every  case  deliberately 
guiliy.  Referring  to  the  :{.<>oo  "vagabonds"  armed  and  enlisted 
a  I  inted  States  marshals  in  the  strike  in  Chicago  in  1894,  Mr. 
Hunter  quotes  that  city's  Superintendent  of  Police  as  calling 
them  "thugs,  thieves,  and  ex-convicts,"  some1  of  whom  "are 
now  over  in  the  county  jail  .  .  .  arrested  while  deputy  marshals 
for  highway  robbery."     Moreover: 


"  In  Colorado,  during  the  strike  of  the  minors  a  few  years  ago, 
hundreds  of  detectives  were  at  work,  and  some  of  them  wen 
exposed   as  instigating  murder,   train-wrecking,  and  arson. 

"In  Milwaukee,  during  the  great  molders'  strike  of  a  few 
years  ago.  OVBT  forty  so-called  detectives  were  arrested  for 
beating  up  union  men.  It  was  proved  in  court  that  the  head  of 
the  detective  agency  went  personally  to  Chicago  to  employ  two 
men  at  $20  per  day  to  come  back  with  him  to  Milwaukee  to 
commit  a  murder.  The  murder  was  committed  on  the  person 
of  Peter  J.  Crarner,  the  leader  of  the  strike. " 

The  crooked  detective  as  a  jury-fixer  is  also  shown  up  by 

Mr.  Hunter,  while  his  standing  as  seen  by  one  of  the  profession 
is  revealed  in  the  statement  of  the  representative  of  a  British 
agency  that — 

"There  are  detectives  at  the  head  of  prominent  agencies  in 
this  country  (the  United  States]  whose  pictures  adorn  the  rogues' 
gallery;  men  who  have  served  time  in  various  prisons  for  almost 
every  crime  on  the  calendar.  .  .  .  Fully  00  per  cent,  of  the 
private  detective  establishments,  masquerading  in  whatever 
form,  are  rotten  to  the  core.  William  J.  Burn-  Bays  of  the  men 
of  his  profession  that  'as  a  class  they  are  the  biggest  lot  of 
blackmailing  thieves  that  ever  went  unwhipt  of  justice.'  ' 


SEVEN   BILLIONS  IN   SAVINGS 

AN  INDEX  to  the  financial  condition  of  wage-earners  and 
/-\  other  people  of  moderate  means,  as  shown  by  savings- 
■*-  -^-  bank  deposits,  is  discerned  by  some  of  our  editors  in  the 
report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency.  Vet,  considering 
in  a  critical  and  rather  ironical  way  the  habit  of  saving  among 
Americans,  the  Indianapolis  News  notes  that  we  are  quite  safe 
from  the  danger  of  overindulgence  in  it,  and  adds  that  "one 
great  national  need  with  us  is  thrift."  On  this  point  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  read  in  the  Controller's  report  as  published  in  the  press 
that  in  the  past  fiscal  year  the  rainy-day  provision  of  Americans 
was  augmented  by  more  than  7  per  cent.  In  the  words  of  the 
Controller,  "savings  deposits  in  all  banks  of  the  country  in- 
creased from  $6,496,192,707  in  June,  1912,  to  $6,972,0(1!  ).•_»'_>  7 
in  June  last,  the  increase  during  the  year  being  $475,876,.7_'0." 
The  largest  amount  of  savings  deposits  is  held  by  banks  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which,  curiously  enough,  as  Bradstreet's 
informs  us,  is  on  record  with  a  larger  debit  of  withdrawals  than 
the  withdrawals  in  cither  1907  or  1908,  in  which  two  years  they 
exceeded  deposits.     And   this  journal  continues: 

"Thus  last  year  the  sum  taken  out  surpassed  deposits  by 
$8,350j268,  while  overtopping  the  withdrawals  of  1912  to  the 
extent  of  $24,998,251,  or  5.9  per  cent.  In  1908,  withdrawals 
were  $42,542,417  greater  than  deposits,  and  in  1007  then1  was 
a  difference  of  $31,608,852  in  favor  of  withdrawals.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  two  latter  periods  were  marked  by  spells 

of  economic  stress.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  irregularity 
in  employment  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  which 
eventually  tapered  off  to  a  marked  paucity  of  work,  together 
with  the  high  cost  of  living,  exerted  influences  in  increasing  with- 
drawals.     Indeed,    in    considering    the    total    due    depositors 

$1,741,697,466  one    should    allow    for  Hie  fact   that    interest 

credited     but  not     withdrawn     makes  for    an     increase,    and 

viewed  in  this  way  the  gain  of  3  per  cent,  is  comparatively 

light." 

Despite  conditions  in  this  one  State,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  a  7  per  cent,  increase  in  the  savings  deposits  of  the  na- 
tion, which  suggests  to  The  Journal  of  Commera   the  following 

remark  on   the  use  of  such   money: 

"The  extent  to  which  the  invested  capital  of  this  country  is 
derived  from  the  savings  of  people  of  small  or  moderate  means 

is  not  generally  appreciated.     Pew  of  the  millions  of  the  people 

to  whom  this  capital  actually  belongs  realize  the  extent  of  then- 
interest    in   the  investment,   and    the  importance   to   them  of 

maintaining  its   value.      They   seldom    think   of   the  effect  upon 

themselves  of  its  impairment  or  of  injury  to  the  business  upon 
which  a  steady  return  from  it  depends." 
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fHOW     DO      YOU    STAND 

on     Tue    Saloon  Question 


I  Ll-iTCN?    ill  Ten. 
YOU    AH. 
ABOUT    IT. 
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I  S*t,  you  HAvetui 
;  a  cigar  about 

1     You    HAVE    YOU? 
V, 
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THE  LADIES  SEEM  TO  GET  MOST  OF  HIS  ATTENTION. 

—  King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


WHO  BAYS  A  WOMAN  CAN'T  HIT  STRAIGHT? 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


WHAT    EQUAL   SUFFRAGE    MEANS   TO  CHICAGO. 


SUFFRAGE  AS  A  NATIONAL  ISSUE 

THE  BLUE  or  the  rosy  aspect  of  the  recent  vote  on  an 
equal-suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
seems  to  depend  on  the  point  of  view,  whether  it  is  seen 
as  a  defeat  because  of  the  failure  to  get  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote,  or  as  a  victory  because  thirty-five  Senators  lined  up  in  favor 
of  it,  and  but  thirty-four  opposed  it.  But  everybody  seems 
aware  that  the  question  has  become  a  national  issue.  And  this 
is  something  that  displeases  most  of  the  editors  of  our  daily 
papers,  who  are  telling  the  suffrage  workers  how  much  better  it 
would  be — both  for  their  country  and  their  cause— to  confine 
their  campaign  to  the  States,  and  not  bother  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  with  a  question  that  brings  up  "State  sover- 
eignty"— and  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  only  reply  that 
we  have  seen  to  such  protests  is  the  calm  statement  in  The 
Woman's  Journal  (Boston)  that  the  two  methods  of  work  must 
"go  hand  in  hand,  and  both  ought  to  be  prest  for  all  they  are 
worth."  As  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  Senate  vote,  we  find  one 
Washington  correspondent  calling  it  "the  hardest  blow  the  equal- 
suffrage  advocates  have  received"  in  their  Congressional  cam- 
paign. But  another  correspondent  talked  with  some  suffrage 
leaders  after  the  vote  was  taken  and  found  them  pointing  "to 
the  majority  of  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  proof 
that  their  cause  had  scored  a  triumph  in  defeat,  and  was  far 
stronger  than  its  opponents  had  ever  been  willing  to  admit." 
And  the  suffragists  are  renewing  the  fight  by  pressing  for  action 
upon  the  amendment  presented  by  Senator  Shafroth  (Dem., 
Cal.),  requiring  each  State  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
popular-suffrage  vote.  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk  makes  this  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association: 

"Every  equal  suffragist,  of  course,  hoped  that  the  amendment 
for  full  suffrage  might  have  been  favorably  considered  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  Such  hope  can  not  be  realized,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  squeamishness  of  certain  Senators 
and  Representatives.  But  we  want  Federal  legislation,  and  the 
new  amendment  can  not  fail  to  find  favor  with  the  most  carping 
proponent  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights." 

The  conclusion  of  certain  editors  that  the  suffrage  cause  has 
gained  "excellent  advertising"  from  the  campaign  in  Congress, 
but  "little  else  for  the  energy  and  money  expended,"  is  disputed 


by  the  Boston  Transcript.  The  result  of  the  suffragists'  efforts, 
it  declares,  "has  given  them  a  more  definite  survey  of  the 
country  than  they  have  had  before,"  and  "has  disclosed  with 
greater  clearness  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  situation." 
The  Transcript  observes  that  some  who  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  did  so  simply  because  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  with  which  the  States  rather  than  the  nation  should 
deal.  Senator  Borah,  an  equal-suffrage  Senator  from  a  suffrage 
State,  was  one  of  these,  notes  the  Springfield  Republican.  Also, 
"Senator  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  representing  a  State  in  which 
the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites,  declared  in  the  Senate 
debates  that,  while  he  would  favor  woman  suffrage  if  the  while 
women  of  Mississippi  wanted  the  franchise,  he  would  resent  an 
effort  by  other  States  to  force  his  commonwealth  into  adopting 
woman  suffrage  against  the  will  of  its  white  inhabitants." 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  State  sovereignty,  the  Fort  Worth  Record  is  surprized  and 
disappointed  that  the  vote  against  the  amendment  was  not 
more  decisive: 

"It.  will  give  courage  to  women  voters  in  the  ten  States  now 
having  woman  suffrage  to  embarrass  men  who  may  be  candidates 
for  Congress  or  the  presidency  by  easting  their  ballots  on  this 
issue  alone.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  this  consideration  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  suffrage  advocates  when  they  prest  for  action  in 
the  Senate,  tho  they  knew  in  advance  that  the  resolution  would 
fail  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Their  attempt  to  commit 
President  Wilson  to  the  cause  and  their  request  for  him  to 
designate  a  sort  of  'woman's  independence'  holiday  are  mani- 
festations of  a  resolute  purpose  to  press  the  issue  to  the  point 
of  embarrassing  all  who  oppose  it  and  of  confounding  all  other 
issues  until  the  country  is  driven  to  settle  this  one  in  sheer 
exhaustion  of  patience 

"But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  its  revelation  of 
the  willingness  of  many  men  to  sacrifice  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  State  sovereignty  to  any  cause  which  appeals  to  their 
personal  judgment  or  to  their  sense  of  political  expediency." 

Nor  is  "State  sovereignty"  the  only  specter  which  is  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  political  graveyard  as  a  result  of  the  prominence 
of  the  suffrage  issue  in  Congress.  Some  Senators,  according  to 
the  Washington  Times,  would  have  favored  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment "if  only  it  had  not  involved  the  complications  of  the 
problem  of  negro  suffrage."  There  were,  notes  The  Times, 
"  nineteen  votes  in  favor  of  the  Vardaman  resolution,  which  was 
a    really    remarkable    proposition;    in    effect,  to  take  the  vote 
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.-.   from  the  oolored  race   ami   give  ii   to  the  women  of  the 
whiu  TheNewYorl  with  Senator  Borah 

in    thinking   ii  '•  unreasonable  t<>  expecl  Congress1  to  make  a  new 

provision  i •  >r  the  enlargement  of  the  suffrage  when  it  lias  no  dis- 
position either  to  repeal  or  to  enforce  the  extension  which  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  authorized  forty-four  years  ago."  And 
sinoe  a  woman-suffrage  amendmenl  can  nol  now  gel  before  Con- 
grooa  on  its  own  merits,  Tin  Tribum  believes  it  would  he  wiser 
for  the  women  "to  concentrate  their  energies  on  winning  the 
states  in  which  the  ra<-c  disfranchisement  obstruction  docs  not 
.  \ist ."  The  conclusion  thai  the  suffrage  workers  ought  to  confine 
their  propaganda  to  the  states  is  shared  by  a  host  of  papers.  In- 
eluding  the  New  York  Times  and  World,  Springfield  Republi- 
can, Boston  Transcript.  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Buffalo  Courier,  and 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "State  opt  ion."  says  the  Philadelphia 
daily,  "has  been  a  big  success."  And,  it  asks,  why  try  to  force 
suffrage  "on  States  where  the  women  do  not  want  it  and  the 
men  do  not  want  it?" 

'The  attitude  of  the  South  toward  suffrage  as  a  national 
issue  i>  accurately  reflected,  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican, 
in  the  fact  that  hut  three  Southern  Senators  voted  for  the 
amendment;  "and.  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  the  coun- 
try over  regarding  the  relations  of  the  races  and  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  other  sections  would 
like  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  forcing  woman  suffrage  upon 
the  South,  so  long  as  the  dominant  Southern  opinion  was  hostile 
to  it." 

But  one  of  the  most  influential  Southern  dailies,  the  Charleston 
News  unit  Courier,  objects  to  the  idea  that  Southern  opposition 
to  suffrage  is  solely  or  chiefly  due  to  the  negro  question  or  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.     As  it  reasons: 

"Of  course  the  race  question  will  complicate  this  problem  in 
the  South,  as  it  complicates  most  others,  but  as  yet  the  South 
takes  only  an  academic  interest  in  the  suffrage  movement.  The 
great  body  of  Southern  women  are  not  seeking  and  do  not  want 
the  right  to  vote.  ...  In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  the 
conservatism  of  the  South  still  holds,  and  in  case  the  suffrage 
movement  lasts,  as  it  probably  will,  the  cotton-growing  States 
will  at  least  be  the  last  to  yield  before  it." 


In  this  connection  many  are  likely  to  recall  the  recent  defeat 
of  suffrage  amendments  in  the  Legislatures  of  Mar\  land.  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Mississippi.  But  we  turn  to  some  Washington 
dispatches  to  the  New  fork  Evening  Post  to  be  informed  by 
active  suffrage  workers  belonging  to  the  old  families  of  these 
conservative  States  "that  the  question  of  suffrage  is  a  very  live 
.me  in  the  South."  and  that  the  women  are  doing  might]  work 
"for  the  industrial,  legal,  and  educational  rights  of  women." 
Mrs.  Sake  1).  Median,  founder  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  party 
of  Louisiana,  for  instance,  does  not  know  "why  the  opinion  has 
spread  that  the  Southern  men  are  all  opposed  to  woman  suf- 
frage," for  she  does  not  "find  them  so  in  Louisiana."  And  she 
adds:  "If  you  ever  hear  any  one  say  that  the  Southern  women 
are  blocking  the  cause  of  suffrage  and  do  not  want  the  vote,  just 
send  them  right  down  to  Louisiana  and  let  them  s,-,-  how  hard 
we  are  working  for  it." 

Coming  back  to  the  new  status  of  suffrage  as  a  national  issue. 
we  find  The  Woman's  Journal  asking  whether  the  main  emphasis 
should  now  be  laid  upon  work  with  Congress  or  work  with  the 
Stales.  It  concludes  that  this  is  a  question  which  "the  suffragists 
of  every  State  must  decide  for  themselves,  according  to  their  best 
judgment,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  urgency  and  hope- 
fulness of  the  situation  in  their  own  immediate  field.  In  realin  . 
the  two  methods  of  work  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  both 
ought  to  be  prest  for  all  they  are  worth."  It  reminds  its 
readers  that  "after  all,  the  final  decision  will  rest  with  tin 
States,"  that  women  vote  in  but  ten  States,  and  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  thirteen  more  have  decided  to  put  the  suffrage  question 
to  vote.  The  favorable  action  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
last  week  is  of  interest  here,  tho  it  is  but  one  step  toward  final 
enactment.  So,  "a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  States"  before  a  nation-wide  amendment  can  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  them.     Meanwhile, 

"If  work  done  with  Congress  helps  all  the  States,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly does,  it  is  equally  true  that  nothing  can  help  the 
Congressional  work  so  much  as  the  addition  of  more  enfranchised 
States.  Each  new  State  gained  increases  our  leverage  to  get 
more.  And  toward  the  end,  as  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
predicts,  the  States  will  come  tumbling  in  'like  an  avalanche." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


"  Brazil  savages  leave  Roosevelt  unscathed";  but  what  happened  to  the 
savages?  —New  York  American. 

City  to  Run  Rest  Room. — Headline  How  about  (be  Aldermanic 
Chamber? — New    York  Evening  Sun 

[F  the  President's  most  embarrassing  task  is  to  restrain  his  emotions, 
In    succeeds  at  it  mighty  well. — Omaha  Bee. 

That  comic  weekly  recently  started  in  Mexico  under  the  name  of  "Mr 
Llnd"  must  deal  in  quiet  bumor. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Mmb.  Caillaux  seems  to  have  more  real  militancy  in  her  trigger-finger 
than  dwells  in  all  the  suffragettes  of  England. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Various  Progressives  arc  confident  that  unruly  Mexicans  are  merely 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. —  Washington  Slai 

A  CENSUS  of  the  Texas  Hangers  disclosing  a  total  of  fifteen  men,  the 
Mexicans    promptly    issue     another    call    for    80,000    volunteers-  - /io.v/uH 

Transcript. 

I'ltn.M  what   we  can  gather,  those  extra  troops  on  the  border  are  not   In- 
tended  so   much   to   keep   the   Mexicans  out    as   lo  keep  the  Texans  in. 
I'tnladelphia  Inquirer. 

The  fifteen  Texas  Hangers  deny  that  the\  intend  to  seize  Mexico  and 
annex    it.      They    sa>    double   the   force   thej     have    would    he   necessarx 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Ii  require!  no  BXCeasive  credulity  to  believe  the  statement  that  th«' 
Senators  from  the  Stales  where  the  women  are  already  voting  "stood  bj 
them  nobly."      lioslon    Transcript 

\  i  i  iniihii  oil  of  120,000,000  in  Japan's  naval  program?  Suspicious 
\er>    suspicious  Indeed       ll    looks  like  an  effort    to  inveigle  other  countries 

into  having  Inadequate  navies.    Springfield  Republican. 

Till-  Mississippi  House  of  Represenlat  i\  es  decided  to  take  a  recess  to 
sic  the  Detroit  Tigers  play,  l>.\  ■  VOteofflftJ  to  forty-four  We'll  bet  that 
I  he  flftj  came  llrst  on  t  he  roll-call,  and  t  he  measure  ha  \  Ing  been  passed,  t  he 

oi hers  ran  an  easj  chance  bo  put  themselves  on  record  as  men  who  held 
dut)  above  pleasure     New  York  World. 


In  the  last  resort  Ulster  can  always  win  by  starting  a  hunger  strike. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

SECRETARY  McAdoo  is  going  after  that  $4.000  exempt  ion  from  the  income 
tax. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  we  recognized  China  as  a  republic,  but  no  one  could  do 
it  now. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Kelly's  army  of  1.5(H)  has  dwindled  to  157.  He  must  be  very  busy 
trying  to  keep  them  unemployed. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

JANE  Addamb  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  doesn't  know  enough  to 
be  mayor.     Isn't  that  verj   like  treason  to  the  cause? — Albany  Journal. 

Senator  Huh  mi  Bays  the  rank  and  file  will  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
Republican  party.     We  would  suggest  glue,  not  a  file. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

THEBB  Is  one  ray  of  hope  in   the   reflection    that    if   we    did    go   to    war 
with  Mexico  and  licked  her  we  might  be  able  to  make  her  take  back  Texas 
Huston  Transcript. 

Americans  in  Mexico  object  to  paying  taxes  on  their  Incomes  there 
They  might  become  Mexican  citizens  and  pax  oxer  t  heir  incomes  instead. 

\  i  u    I  "ik  Evening  Sun. 

New    YciKK  is  building  the  tallest  jail  in  the  world      This  institution,  we 
assume,  will  be  used  for  the  punishment  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
.Manchester  (N.  H .)   Union 

The  announcement  of  Miss  .lane  Addams  that  she  does  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  he  Chicago's  Mayor  has  intensified  a  feeling  of  superioritx  among 
male  politicians. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Tin    esteemed   New    York    Tiiiiis  remarks  that   "the  judge  must   be  like 

Cesar's  wife.    He  must  be  all  things  to  ail  men."    Radical  change  hi  Paw's 

wile  since  we  llrst    met    her.      Philadelphia   North  American. 

\  i  ew  days  ago  word  was  received  from  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to 
Krank  M.  Chapman,  curator  of  the  birds  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Hist  or  x 
that  be  intended  to  split  bis  part]  in  two  and  conduct  the  section  of  which 

he    would    remain    in    charge   down    the    waters   of  a    hitherto    unexplored 
river       From  a  news  item  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
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THE    I  I.STER    IRREGULARS  ORGANIZED  To   FIGHT   HOME   RULK:    THE   TYRONE    VOLl'XTEEl 


HOME  RULE  CHECKED  BY  KING  AND  ARMY 


THE  OLD  QUESTION  of  who  shall  rule  Great  Britain 
— royalty,  aristocracy,  or  democracy — is  reopened  by 
the  revolt  and  resignation  of  army  officers  ordered  to 
duty  in  Ulster,  and  their  reinstatement  by  the  King's  influence. 
The  British  press  and  Parliament  are  seething  with  it.  It  is  true 
that  Prime  Minister  Asquith  denounced  on  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment the  "most  unfair,  improper,  and  inconsiderate  attempts  to 
bring  the  name  of  the  King  into  the  controversy,"  and  declared 
roundly  that  "from  first  to  last  his  Majesty  has  preserved  every 
rule  which  comported  with  his  dignity  and  his  position  as  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign." 
But  even  a  constitution- 
al sovereign  has  some 
power,  and  many  seem 
to  think  he  exercised  it 
in  t  his  case  to  thwart  his 
Ministry's  Home  Rule 
program.  The  parlia- 
mentary correspondent 
of  the  London  Standard 
reminds  us  that  "the 
King  has  a  special  con- 
stitutional right  to  in- 
tervene in  any  matter 
affecting  the  officers  of 
cither  the  Army  or  the 
Fleet,"  and  he  believes 
the  nation  should  "feel 
gratitude  to  the  King 
for  taking  steps  in  time 
to  avert  the  crowning 
calamity  of  civil  war." 
The  wholesale  resigna- 
tions of  army  officers, 
of  course,  demoralized 
the  movement  of  troops 

to  Ulster  to  guard  the  arsenals  and  preserve  the  peace,  or,  as  the 
Opposition  claims,  to  crush  the  "Ulster  army"  that  is  preparing 
to  resist  Home  Rule.  The  reinstatements  were  accompanied  by 
assurances  that  the  officers  would  not  be  ordered  to  act  against 
the  Ulster  people,  but  all  such  assurances  have  been  declared 
unauthorized,  and  the  Prime  Minister  says  that  the  Oovernment 
will  never  consent  that  either  officers  or  men  "shall  demand 
assurances  of  what  they  will  or  will  not  be  required  to  do  in 
certain  circumstances  which  have  not  arisen."  Meanwhile  the  at- 
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tempt  to  coerce  Ulster,  if  there  was  one,  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
temper  of  the  Army  for  such  work  is  in  serious  doubt.  This  leaves 
Mr.  Asquith,  a  statesman  of  large  resource  and  capacity,  in 
a  quandary,  and  his  next  move  is  anxiously  awaited.  Naturally 
the  Unionists  are  exultant.     To  quote  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"The  Government  may  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  the 
rock  of  Ulster  will  remain  and  on  that  rock  the  Government  will 
shatter  its  strength  even  tho  it  follows  John  Redmond's  advice 
of  'full  steam  ahead.'  Ulster  stands  armed,  unconquered,  and 
unconquerable.     She  can  not  be  coerced  and   she  can  not  be 

fooled.  She  will  not  be 
sacrificed,  because  the 
Ministers  have  not  the 
power  to  sacrifice  her." 

The  Labor  papers  ac- 
cuse the  Prime  Minister 
of  shilly-shallying,  and 
in  the  London  Daily 
Citizen  we  read: 

"Until  we  are  sup- 
plied with  fuller  evi- 
dence we  are  bound  to 
assume  that  the  Pre- 
mier acted  with  weak- 
ness and  irresolution  in 
a.  situation  that  de- 
manded strength  and 
courage." 

The  Government  or- 
gans speak  mysterious- 
ly of  a  greater  obstacle 
to  Home  Rule  than  any 
party  leaders;  and  pub- 
lic opinion  thinks,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  that 
the  King  personally 
interposed.     As  The  Daily  Citizen  goes  on  to  say: 

"Premier  Asquith's  weakness  was  but  a  preliminary  to  a 
strengthening  up  for  a  far  greater  fight  than  has  yet  taken 
place.  Mr.  Asquith  is  up  against  a  greater  force  than  Bonar 
Law  or  Sir  Edward  Carson.  There  are  titled  ladies  who  could 
tell  more  than  most  people  know  of  what  is  going  on.  One  of 
them,  a  lady  of  influence,  visited  the  Curragh  Camp.  If  she 
had  not  done  so  the  officers  probably  would  not  have  resigned. 

"Neither  Premier  Asquith  nor  the  Army  Council  has  been  able 
to  act  with  entire  freedom.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a, 
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soui  .  lr.  Asquith's  weakness  was  the  necessits  of  coverings 
mi--  r   which   he  can   not    l»    blamed.     A    historian   who 

would  write  of  the  Home  Rule  ticjn  should  forsake  Ulster.  He 
will  find  better  material  in  London,  but  not  in  the  House  of 
CnmmonK,     The  last   move  has  not  yel   been  made,  and  when 


whether  we  are  t<>  govern  ourselves  or  are  to  be  governed  by 
Brigadier-General  Qough,  Altho  ever]  officer  in  the  Arm;  be 
dismissed,  we  vs.  ill  have  no  mailed  hand  raised  against  our  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  Army  is  to  be  a  Tory  institution  to  coerce  the 
House  of  Commons  when  the  Liberals  arc  in  power,  then  we  will 
break  the  Arm]  as  we  have  broken  the  Lords  and  m&ki 
the  Arm\  as  democratic  as  we  have  made  Parliament.' 


PROTESTANT  AND  CATHOLIC  PKEPONDE  R  AXCKs  IN    I  I.STKI; 

This  diagram,  from  the  London  Morning  Post,  shows  which  counties  have  a  Protes- 
tant majorit]  and  object  to  being  ruled  from  Dublin,  and  also  demonstrates  that  much 
of  lister,  on  the  contrary,  Is  Catholic  and  would  vote  heavily  for  Home  Rule. 


Are  Arin.v  officers  to  dictate  to  Parliament  what 
1  tills  shall  pass?"  similarly  asks  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  continues  thus: 

"The  nation  wants  to  know  the  Government's  an- 
swer. It  is  idle  to  pretend,  as  in  effect  it  was  pre- 
tended on  Monday,  that  that  question  has  not  been 
asked.  It  has  not  merely  been  asked,  but  it  has  been 
trumpeted  as  a  challenge.  We  doubt  whether  the 
Government  will  do  wisely  in  delaying  their  answt 

The  London  Times  attempts  to  smooth  over  the 
matter  in  the  following  optimistic  utterani 

"The  movement  toward  a  compromise  has  un- 
doubtedly received  an  impetus  from  the  Army  crisis. 
Many  Unionists  regard  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  virtually 
dead,  and  all  think  that  the  situation  has  been  relieved 
of  its  worst  features." 

The  rage  of  the  Liberals  and  Laborites  against  the 
Crown  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  situation.  The 
Daily  Citizen,  in  au  article  headed  "A  Palace  In- 
trigue," resents  the  King's  interference  and  refers  to 
tlie  Court  as  "a  Conservative  committee"  in    which 

titled  women  have  been  playing  a  leading  part." 
And  amid  cheers  "such  as  no  living  member  of 
Parliament  remembers,"  we  are  told,  Mr.  Ward,  a 
Labor  member,  exclaimed : 


Premier  Asquith's  next    turn  comes  it    may   he  believed   thai    lie 
will  take  it  with  a  firmer  hand." 

The  interposition   of  the   Royal   authority   is  also   hinted   at 
by  The  Dull//  News  (Liberal)  as  follows: 

"The  Government  in  making  a  statement   were  hampered  by 
an    obligation    which    can    be   easily    imagined    by 
those  who   have  a   sympathetic   insight.       By  this 
obligation  their  hands   were  to  some  extent  tied." 

The  apparent  inclination  of  officers  to  obey  the 
Unionist  political  leaders  rather  than  the  orders 
of  the  War  Office  may  lead  to  the  Governmental 
democratization  of  the  Army,  so  as  to  give  more 

chance  of  promotion  to  Lahorite  and  Liberal  pri- 
\  ates.      Otherwise,  we  read  : 

'Tin    issue  of  a  democratic  or  a   parti /.an   Army 
will    lie    lluntc    into    the    vortex    of    politics.       The 

I. literals  and  Laborites  would  be  united  on  this 
issue,  and    one   of   the   first    demands   will    be   thai 

privates    have    a    better    chance    of    taking  rank  as 

officers." 

The  problem  is  declared  to  be  exactly  that 
which  was  presented  in  England  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  Which  is  to  rule,  Parliament 
or  Army,  asks  tin    London  Daily  News: 

"The  country   is  laced    with   the  gravest  issue 

thai    ha-  arisen  in  our  time.       It    is   whether  we  are 

to  be  governed  by   Parliament  or  by  the  Army. 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  gone,  and  it  is 

now  the  Arms  to  which  the  Tories  look  to  keep 
the    democracy    in    check    and    the   aristocracy    in 

power.      It      is     this     monstrous    assumption     with 

which  the  Government  will  now  have  to  deal.     Tin 

country  will  look  to  them  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  a  ^reat  people  who  are  proud  of 
its  free  institutions  ami  popular  liberties. 

"For  two  \.ar-  the  Government   have  exercised  patience  and 

restraint     in      the     presence    of     treason.      That      restraint      must 

•  •  if  any  fragmenl  of  our  liberties  is  to  remain.      It   is  no 

longer  a   question   of   Home    Wide  for    Ireland,   but    a   question  of 


"We  have  to  decide  whether  the  people,  through 
their  Parliamentary  representatives,  are  to  make  the  laws  abso- 
lutely without  interference,  either  by  the  King  or  the  Army." 

The  King's  reinstatement  of  the  officers  who  resigned  ratherthan 
force  Home  Rule  on  Ulster  is  roundly  condemned  by  Liberal 
editors.     The  Manchester  Guardian  savs  of  the  favored   officers: 


WEAIM    tot;    NIK  WORST:    FIRST-AID   i'l  I'll.s 
Ulster  iromen  preparing  to  help  the  men  resist  Home  Rule. 


"They  are  so  treated   because  they  are  rich  men,  and  because 

they  had  the  prejudices  of  their  class.  .  .  .  There  is  one  standard 
for  the  Tory  officer's  loyalty  to  his  oath  ami  another  standard 

for  the  private  soldier  with  sympathies  for  the  laboring  man." 
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GERMANY'S  WAR  SCARE  FROM  RUSSIA 

AVIOLKNT  WAVE  of  excitement  luis  shaken  the  German 
and  Russian  press  over  a  communication  from  St. 
Petersburg  published  in  the  potenl  and  authoritative 
Kolnische  Zeitung.  The  gleam  of  bayonets,  the  clatter  of  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  the  bugle  call,  seem  to  animate  this  article,  which 
speaks  of  Russia's  improvement  in  cannon  and  rifles,  her  new 
armaments,  her  recent  mobilization  of  troops,  and  her  Army  of 
1,400,000     men— a     million     of 


War  Office,  if  I  lie  French  gold  is  to  pom-  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Czar,  must  at  once  do  something  to  win  i lie  favor  of  the  French 
supplier  of  funds.  Bui  quite  another  interpretation  of  Russia' 
intentions  is  possible.  A  domestic  revolution  may  be  feared  and 
anxiety  may  be  felt  concerning  the  change  in  the  political 
government.  In  other  circles  it  is  believed  thai  Russia,  fearing 
a  revolution,  counts  upon  outside  help,  and  to  satisfy  outsiders 
makes  this  warlike  preparation.  We  do  not  think  the  (Var 
has  any  BUCh  idea  as  I  his  nor  thinks  to  cast  out  the  devil  by 
Beelzebub,  and  people  may  be  assured  that  he  holds  in  ab- 
horrence all  the  restless  spirit  of  bellicosity  with  which  his  coun- 
try is  being  charged.     We  hold 
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which  are  being  gradually  massed 
on  her  western  frontier.  And 
against  what  country  if  not  Ger- 
many are  these  preparations  be- 
ing made?  And  how  could  tier- 
many  stand  up  between  the  two 
allies,  France  on  her  western  and 
Russia  on  her  eastern  frontier? 
There  are  some  papers  mali- 
cious enough  to  say  that  the 
(ierman  Government  is  merely 
attempting  to  lash  into  fury 
the  German  jingoes,  the  Pan- 
Germanists,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  a  new  and  larger  grant 
from  the  treasury  to  replace  her 
somewhat  antiquated  artillery 
and  secure  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  the  newest  rifles.  But  to 
quote  the  main  sentences  in  the 
striking    communication   of  the 

Kolnische  Zeitung' s  St.  Petersburg  correspondent.  After  de- 
claring that  "the  giant  of  the  world"  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
his  Japanese  adventure,  this  writer  proceeds: 

"An  immediate  menace  of  war  does  not  to-day  present  itself 
from  Russia,  however  much  France  may  rattle  the  Russian  saber 
against  her  adversaries.  In  any  case  Russia  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  equipment  of  her  Army  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years.  The  revival  of  her  commercial  prosperity  and  the  raising 
of  her  credit  have  forced  Russia  into  a  strenuous  course  of  prog- 
ress whose  object,  under  favorable  circumstances  as  regards 
revenue,  will  be  attained  in  1917.  The  completion  of  the 
artillery  and  war  materials  by  the  effort  of  the  contractor,  even 
before  it  is  accomplished  in  the  vast  foundry  at  Tsaritsyn,  is 
eagerly  waited  for  by  Russian  hearts  along  the  Volga.  No 
such  humanitarian  or  Christian  love  of  peace  as  people  hold  up 
before  Europe  as  a  cloak  to  bide  their  feebleness  will  keep  back 
the  Russian  policy  from  sending  her  Army  to  cover  the  frontier 
of  Austria  and  Germany.  Had  there  been  cannon  enough  in 
Russia  to  bombard  the  frontier  ports  of  East  Prussia  the  Vilna 
Field-marshal  General  von  Rennkampf  would  long  ago  have 
been  too  glad  to  send  his  cavalry  into  the  fertile  German  country 
and  to  give  over  the  territory  to  their  plundering.  Unfor- 
tunately he  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  Cossacks  might 
here  and  there  break  through,  but  not  a  man  would  get  back  with 
his  life.  Russia's  deficiency  in  warlike  equipment  is  especially- 
known  to  her  French  ally.  But  it  will  be  asked  against  what  foe 
is  the  Russian  Government  intending  to  use  the  arms  which  for 
the  last  few  years  have  been  preparing?  Not  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  political  speculations,  mere  geographical  considera- 
tions plainly  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  these  warlike  prep- 
arations are  directed  against  Russia's  western  frontiers,  and 
especially  against  Germany." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  attempts  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  and  explain  Russia's  attitude  as  by  no  means 
implying  a  threat  against  Germany,  and  we  read : 

"The  concentration  of  troops  in  western  Russia,  in  spite  of 
what  outsiders  may  think  about  it,  does  not  imply  in  St.  Peters- 
burg an  immediate  and  direct  plan  of  war.  Even  the  pessimistic 
correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  does  not  dream  that 
Russia  can  initiate  a  campaign  and  succeed  in  it  until  1917. 
Before  that  time  how  many  political  conditions  may  be  utterly 
changed!     Besides   >+  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Russian 
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THE  OBSTACLE. 

A  Unionist  view  of  the  check  to  Home  Rule. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London  i 


the  views  of  the  correspondent 
quoted  to  be   very  inopportune 

at  the  present  moment,  and  we 
believe  that  such  a  view  is  shared 
by  the  highest  circles  in  Ber- 
lin. Or  shall  we  consider  that 
this  rumor  of  coming  war  was 
propagated  merely  to  promote 
a  closer  juncture  between  Rus- 
sia and  England?  Against  such 
a  political  game  we  can  not  utter 
too  impressive  a  warning,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  Rus- 
sia's solemn  engagement  with 
England." 

All  suspicion  of  Russia  is  dis- 
avowed by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  in  which  we  read  that 
"the  maintenance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Russia  is  to  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  Germany 
the  dearest  wish  of  their  heart. 
To  the  Socialist  Vorwarts  (Ber- 
lin) the  article  is  merely  a  gov- 
ernmental inspiration  "tending  to  promote  a  further  advance  in 
the  size  of  the  Army,"  for  a  supply  of  new  weapons  for  the  Army 
is  contemplated,  "and  if  the  Reichstag  becomes  alarmed,  the  sum 
required  will  be  granted."  The  Pester  Lloyd,  "seeing  black," 
as  the  Germans  say,  or  speaking  as  a  pessimist,  suggests  there  is 
real  peril  to  Austria  and  Germany  in  Russia's  new  military  activi- 
ties, and  thinks  that  while  panic  paralyzes  Eastern  Europe,  the 
"cavalry  will  ride  forth  on  their  great  raids  and  overflow  the 
frontier,  chaos  will  prevail,  and  make  sallies  or  counter-attacks 
from    the  Austrian   and  German  enemy  impossible." 

Again,  the  Russian  Army  preparation,  according  to  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  "is  not  especially  directed  against  us,  but  is  merely 
a  precaution  strengthening  Russian  armament  in  view  of  future 
possibilities  that  have  to  be  reckoned  with."  "Nothing  in  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  Germany  has  changed  recently," 
it  proceeds  to  observe,  and  adds,  with  a  rap  at  its  excitable 
contemporaries,  "or,  to  speak  plainly,  their  relations  have  be- 
come neither  better  nor  worse,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  quar- 
reling angrily  over  the  degree  of  settled  hatred  and  of  chauvin- 
ism which  so  frequently  find  voice  in  German  papers."  "No 
day  rises,"  notes  the  placid  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  "but  we 
hear  that  next  year  will  bring  a  war  with  Russia." 

But  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  opposes  these  cheerful  views  and 
begins  its  comment  with  the  remark  that  Russia  is  hemmed  in 
by  "foreign-speaking  and  by  no  means  homogeneous  peoples  " — 

"Poles.  Albanians.  Finns,  Roumanians,  Swedes,  Orientals  of 
all  kinds:  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  love  of  these  millions 
for  the  White  Czar  and  his  Government  is  not  overwhelming. 
In  Greater  Russia  a  profound  restlessness  reigns,  and  in  case  of 
Russian  defeat  in  war  it  would  lead  to  the  deboch  of  the  present 
system.  .  .  .  While  we  will  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  be 
bluffed,  we  will  keep  the  peace  with  our  mighty  neighbor,  alt  ho 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition  that  we  can  continue  to 
pass  over  without  notice  its  meddling  with  our  affairs  in  Paris,  in 
London,  and  in  the  Near  and  Far  East." 

The  St.  Petersburg  press  evidently  are  of  opinion  that  the 
secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  a  German  bluff,  intended  to  draw 
Austria  closer  to  her  and  secure  a  more  favorable  commercial 
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treaty  with  Russia.  Germany,  says  the  Paria  Temps,  "opens 
Satiations  a<  usual  by  bringing  down  the  German  mailed  fist 
upon  the  table,"  while  the  Ruaskoye  Slow  (St.  Petersburg) 
holds  that  Russia  would  aim  at  "a  recasting  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  to  made  it  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Reich  (St.  Petersburg)  thinks  that  the 
whole  excitement  is  due  to  "the  chauvinism  of  the  Russian  and 
German  press  and  intended  to  enable  Germany  to  put  on  the 
screw  and  draw  new  taxes  for  increasing  her  armaments.'' 
This  is  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Loudon  Times: 

'"In  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  there  is  a  desire  to 'raise 
the  wind'  and  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic  for  fresh  expenditure  on  the 

armies  or  navies  of  those  1'ow- 
ers.  Germany  has  recently  in- 
creased her  military  strength  on 
the  peace  footing  to  N70.000  men. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  she 
contemplates  a  further  increase 
in  reply  to  the  Russian  military 
measures,  which  were  already 
known  before  the  last  (lerrnan 
Army  Law  and  were  adduced  as 
a  reason  for  voting  it.  Money 
may  perhaps  be  wanted,  however, 
for  modernizing  the  (ierman  artil- 
lerv,  or  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  rifle."  German 

Cook  of  the  kxchequer — "  I 
"If      Germany      contemplates       and  the  Navy  have  had  it  all." 

war   on    two    fronts,"    says    the 

Liberie  (Paris),  "she  would  be  guilty  not  only  of  rashness  and 
madness,  but  of  suicide."  The  Paris  Temps  treats  the  matter 
with  equal  lightness,  and  asks: 

"Was  this  article  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  under  direction 
to  prepare  public  opinion  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  for  the 
incurring  of  new  expenses  to  pay  for  the  remodeling  of  the 
artillery,  the  manufacture  of  a  new  rifle,  or  the  proposal  of  an 
.  nlarged  naval  program?  More  probably  it  was  a  maneuver 
calculated  to  bring  under  discussion  in  the  coterie  of  Berlin  such 
a  subject  as  the  renewal  of  commercial  treaties." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


finance. 

have  nothing  for  you.     The  Army 
—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


RUSSIA  EGGING  ON  JAPAN  AGAINST  US 

RUSSIA  IS  SAID  to  have  a  huge  force  in  Eastern  Siberia 
awaiting  the  moment  when  Japan  is  embroiled  with 
-  some  other  Power  to  swoop  down  upon  Manchuria  and 
recover  the  territory  lost  in  the  last  war.  But  Japan  seems 
hopelessly  peaceful,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Novoye  Vremya,  re- 
garded as  a  semiofficial  organ,  comes  out  with  an  article  showing 
Japan  how  mistaken  its  peaceful  attitude  really  is.  America 
is  plainly  pointed  out  as  the  real  enemy,  and  Japan  is  advised  by 
friendly  insinuation  to  retaliate  for  her  rebuff  in  California, 
and  do  something  to  repair  her  failure  in  Mongolia  by  aspiring 
to  the  capture  of  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  This  organ  of 
the  Russian  (Jovernment  points  out  that  Korea  and  Manchuria 
have  not  justified  the  expectations  of  Japan.  While  affording 
great  scope  for  the  administrative  abilities  of  the  Japanese,  they 
offer  but  little  opportunity  for  the  colonization  of  agricultural 
masses,  which  is  declared  to  be  that  country's  most  urgent  need. 
Japan,  therefore,  turns  her  vision  toward  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
and  I  he  Pacific  COS  Si  of  America,  w  here  she  is  confronted  with  t  he 
doctrine  "America  for  Americans."  \  was  to  be  expected, 
the  organ  of  the  St.  Petersburg  bureaucrats  condemns  the  United 
Stales  for  our  "violation"  of  Japan's  treaty  rights,  and  suggests 
to  the  latter  that  she  can  not  gain  anything  by  diplomatic  rep- 
i  illations.      It   says  in  substance: 

"The  United  States  have  stop!  the  immigration  of  Asiatics, 
the  Japanese  anions  them.  Until  recent  days  Mexico  was  open 
to  the  latter,  whither  the  stream  of  Japanese  emigration  has 
been  turned.    With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Mexico 


will  fall  under  the  shadow  of  the  United  States,  and  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  it  will  cease  its  independent  political  existence. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  promised  lands  will  be  closed  to 
Japan. 

"A  clash  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  thus  pre- 
paring of  itself,  despite  the  will  and  intentions  of  diplomat-. 
New  lands  suitable  for  the  settlement  of  larjre  popular  mass 
are  a  vital  necessity  to  Japan.  Either  land  or  national  death. 
Under  such  conditions  one  can  quite  understand  the  alarm  which 
seizes  Japanese  sociely  at  the  thought  of  the  near  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  is  to  Japan  equivalent  to  the  closing  of 
the  doors  of  America. 

"The  'American  peril'  is  now  becoming  a  more  vital  problem 
for  Japan  than  the  'yellow  peril'  is  for  Europe.     Having  been 

carried  away  by  the  chimerical 
struggle  with  Russia,  the  Japanese 
statesmen  wasted  the  energies  of 
the  people  and  missed  a  favor- 
able moment  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  influence  and  author- 
ity at  points  where  their  national 
instinct  impelled  them  to  go — 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  farther  shore.  Now, 
instead  of  direct  action,  they 
have  to  console  themselves  with 
political  demonstrations  and 
verba!  fraternization  with  the 
Mexicans.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  new  lands 
by  such   means. 

"Before-  the  war  Japan  secured 
for  her  subjects  arriving  in  the 
United  states  complete  equality 
of  rights  with  all  oilier  immigrants.  After  the  war  officially 
victorious,  but  in  reality  suffering  grave  wounds—  the  trium- 
phant Japanese  have  lost  in  a.  very  friendly  country  all  the  rights 
recognized  so  very  recently  by  a  solemn  treaty.  They  have 
been  ranked  among  the  lower  races,  on  a  level  with  other  Asi- 
atics— Koreans,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Hindus 

"The  prohibition  to  the  Japanese  to  enter  the  United  States 
was  at  first  put  in  an  outwardly  decent  form.  It  was  stipulated 
that  Japaneso  emigrants,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  land  on 
American  soil,  must  have  passports  vised  by  the  American 
Consuls — a  condition  not  imposed  upon  any  of  the  European 
nations.  But  the  American  Consuls  did  not  vise"  the  passports. 
Thus  the  treaty  granting  equal  rights  to  the  Japanese  has  not 
been  abrogated,  but  the  very  equality  was  reduced  to  naught. 

"The  success  of  the  Americans  could  not    but   lead   to  further 

steps  in  the  same  direction.     The  Washington  Government  has 

Keen  maintaining  the  best  of  relations  with  the  Japanese,  but  the 
Western  States,  in  which  there  have  remained  Japanese  colonists 
from  olden  times,  nave  been  heaping  upon  them  humiliating  dis- 
abilities, not  taking  the  least  account  of  treaties  and  understand- 
ings. They  have-  closed  the  schools  to  Japanese  children,  they 
have  limited  Ihcir  rijrli t  (o  lease  land,  they  have  deprived  them 
of  the  right,  to  acquire  real  estate,  they  organized  'pogroms' 

against  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  who  have  settled  and 
who   are    working   hard    in    the  United   Slates  found   themselves 

in    the    position   of   despised    pariahs.      The  descendants  and 

fellow -countrymen  of  the  proud  samurai  had  to  bear  all  sorts  of 
degradation." 

Japan  missed  its  chance,  this  Russian  writer  avers,  when  i! 
failed  to  insist  on  its  rights  before  the  piercing  of  Panama.  Our 
navy  was  mainly  in  the  Atlantic,  our  Pacific  seaboard  lay  ex- 
posed to  attack: 

"Hut  Japan  was  exhausted  by  her  exploits  in  Manchuria,  and 
sacrificed  her  rights  and  her  dignity.  True,  in  expectation  of 
belter  times,  she  hastily  continued  her  armaments.  Hut  on  the 
daj  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  gives  the  United 
States  Hie  possibility  of  transferring,  in  case  of  necessity,  their 
battle-ship  squadrons  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  the  military 
chances  of  Japan  will  be  lessened.  And  if  she  bore  patiently  the 
violation  of  her  legal  lights  before  the  opening  of  the  canal,  she 
will  hardh    have  the  courage  to  insist   upon  them  now 

"Nevertheless,  the  tendency  toward  warm  waters  and  fertile, 
uninhabited  lands  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  land  in  Japan  will 
remain  in  full  force  and  seek  an  outlet. 

"Will  the  international  diplomatic  sorcerers  be  able  to  direct 
this  live  current  into  a  false  channel  once  more?" — Translatum 
made  J "or  The  Liteuauy  Digest. 


lENQlE  ANB  INVENTION 


WHEN    THE    EYE   IS  THE   EAR 


FREQUENTERS  of  moving-picture  theaters  find  that 
they  can,  in  many  instances,  supplement  the  idea  of  the 
play,  received  visually,  by  looking  closely  at  the  players' 
lips  and  thus  catching  the  words  by  "lip-reading.-'  It.  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  actors  to  speak,  in  order  to  "motivate''  the  action, 
as  they  are  being  photographed,  altho  what  they  say  is  not  always 
intended  to  be  understood  by  the  playgoer.  A  tale  is  current 
to  the  effect  that  certain  pupils  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  who 
were  expert  lip-readers,  had  to  be  forbidden  attendance  at  a 
picture  theater  on  account  of  the  bad  language  that  they  learned 
from  the  mouths  of  the  moving  images  on  the  screen!  This 
and  similar  stories,  whether  true  or  not,  indicate  a  popular 
interest  in  the  subject.  In  The  Volta  Review  (Washington,  D.C., 
February),  a  magazine  for  the  deaf,  Jerry  Albert  Pierce,  a 
speech-reader  of  sixty  years'  standing,  treats  it  from  a  deaf 
man's  point  of  view  and  notes  the  fact  that  ability  to  read 
the  lips  is  of  advantage  even  to  those  who  have  normal  ears, 
and  that  many  persons  possess  this  ability  to  some  degree, 
without  realizing  it.     He  writes  in  substance: 

"Speech-reading,  or  'lip-reading,'  as  an  adjunct  to  hearing  is 
not  well  understood.  Very  few  people  realize  that  the  sensa- 
tions they  acquire,  apparently  through  the  ear,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  the  result  of  vision.  A  conversation  between  any  two 
individuals  is  not  completely  heard;  part  of  it  is  seen — that  is, 
a  man  of  perfect  hearing  is  a  fairly  successful  speech-reader, 
even  tho  he  be  not  aware  of  it.  His  eyes  help  him  to  understand 
words  that  his  ears  have  failed  to  grasp. 

"With  the  coming  of  the  moving  pictures  I  have  been  asked 
a  score  of  times  by  'hearing'  acquaintances  if  I  were  not  able  to 
'read'  the  lips  of  the  actors  when  they  'spoke'  on  the  screen. 
These  friends  of  mine  say  to  me : '  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment 
I  hat  I  could  read  the  lips.  Now  and  then  I  can  catch  a  word,  but 
I  can't  understand  a  whole  sentence.  What  do  they  say? 
Do  they  speak  the  lines  that  go  with  the  piece  they  are  acting,  or 
are  they  merely  engaging  in  an  ordinary  conversation?'  These 
examples  should  demonstrate  to  the  hearing  the  value  of  speech- 
reading  in  their  own  cases. 

"There  is  still  another  illustration.  People  speaking  to  each 
other  almost  invariably  stand  face  to  face.  They  are  reading 
the  lips  and  are  facing  each  other  simply  because  speech-reading 
renders  the  strain  on  the  auditory  organs  less  acute 

"Speech-reading  in  some  ways  is  synonymous  with  mind- 
reading.  The  most  successful  speech-readers  among  the  deaf 
are  the  high-strung,  nervous,  temperamental  people  who  deduce 
rather  than  reason.  The  poorest  lip-readers  are  the  slow, 
phlegmatic  individuals  who  require  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion. 

"The  speech-reader  does  not  understand  every  word  spoken 
to  him,  just  as  the  hearing  man  does  not  hear  every  word. 
Sometimes  he  does  not  even  perceive  the  whole  of  one  word. 
He  must  deduce  by  placing  them  all  together  and  grasping  from 
the  whole  the  meaning  intended.  In  the  sentence,  'It  is  nine- 
teen miles  to  Omaha,  and  the  roads  are  not  good,'  we  have  a  good 
example.  This  comes  to  the  speech-reader's  mind  as  follows: 
'  Itis  nty  mlestma  ndthrodes  are  not  gd.'  This,  in  my  experience, 
is  the  way  this  sentence  'looks'  as  spoken  to  me  by  one  who 
does  not  know  that  I  am  deaf  and  who  is  speaking  in  an  ordinary 
conversational  way.  I  have  probably  asked  how  far  it  is  to 
Omaha,  and  my  mind  has  arranged  itself  to  receive  an  answer  to 
this  question.  It  is  prepared  to  be  given  the  number  of  miles. 
So  far  no  trouble.  I  know  I  am  not  ninety  miles  from  the  city, 
and,  therefore,  'nty'  must  mean  'nineteen.'  It  could  not  be 
nine'  because  there  was  a  't'  in  that  word.  I  did  not  catch 
'  Omaha,'  but  that  was  not  needed  because  it  is  understood  from 
the  rest.  I  had  not  asked  about  the  condition  of  the  roads  and 
am  momentarily  stalled.  'Ndthrodes'  is  a  puzzler.  I  have  no 
time  to  consider  it  at  the  moment  and  carry  it  in  my  head  for 
further  deduction.  'Are'  and  'not*  are  comprehended.  'Gd' 
surely  means  'good.'  The  speaker  pauses  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.     I    deduce.     I    have    'are    not    good.'     'Ndthrodes.' 


Oh!      'The    roads   are    not   good.'      All    of    this    is    done    in    the 
speech-reader's   mind   during   the   time   the  sentence   is   being 

spoken  and  during  the  very  short  space  of  time  between  I  his  and 
another  sentence.  Naturally,  it  takes  quick  thinking  to  do  this. 
"In  some  ways  a  short  sentence  is  the  easiest,  to  understand 
and  in  others  the  hardest.  It  is  easy  because  there  are  fewer 
words  to  carry  along  for  further  consideration  and  hard  because 
there  are  likewise  fewer  words  from  which  to  draw  the  final 
inference.  I  'catch'  a  word  here  and  there  and  gather  from 
them  the  missing  words.  If  the  sentence  is  very  brief  I  am  in 
danger  of  losing  all  of  the  words  or  of  understanding  only  those 
which  have  no  vital  importance." 

The  foregoing,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  mental  processes 
used  in  speech-reading.  The  deaf  man  studies  the  speaker 
before  the  latter  has  opened  his  mouth.  What  is  his  nation- 
ality? Does  he  seem  phlegmatic  or  nervous'.'  Does  he  appear 
to  be  impatient  or  tolerant?  Is  he  educated?  Will  he  use  a 
dialect?  Has  he  a  mustache?  The  speech-reader,  Mr.  Pierce 
tells  us,  arranges  his  mind  to  perceive  the  sensations  which 
he  expects  from  the  individual  who  is  about  to  speak,  and  this 
saves  time  and  embarrassment.  It  is  done  unconsciously,  of 
course,  and  the  power  to  do  it  is  possest  in  a  variable  degree  by 
all  people.     In  addition: 

"Speech-reading  calls  for  strong  nerves  and  the  power  of 
exerting  them  into  intense  action.  The  reader  labors  under  a 
strain  almost  as  acute  as  that  of  an  athlete  preparing  to  sprint. 
Naturally,  the  reaction  is  fatigue  in  an  extreme  form,  and  a  long, 
uninterrupted  session  of  speech-reading  dulls  the  perceptive 
powers  of  the  deaf  man  until  finally  little  at  all  can  be  under- 
stood  

"It  must  not  be  gathered  from  the  above,  however,  that 
speech-reading  is  an  extremely  difficult  art.  It  is  not.  It  is  an 
acquired  art  and  is  learned  and  practised  unconsciously." 

Speech  and  speech-reading  have  many  points  of  resemblance, 
some  of  which  appear  from  what  has  just  been  said.  Others 
follow: 

"It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  what  sensations  occur  when  the 
speech-reader  is  congenitally  deaf  and  has  thus  never  heard  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice.  To  a  deaf  man  who  has  not  always 
been  so  and  who  still  retains  a  memory  of  sound  variations  and 
tones  the  effect  is  interesting.  Speech-reading  to  him  is  hearing, 
and  each  word  interpreted  by  him  is  received  and  recorded  just 
as  it  would  be  on  the  normal  ear.  For  instance,  the  word  'boy' 
is  not  just  a  series  of  facial  motions,  but  actual  sound.  He 
hears  that  word.  Those  phrases  or  words  which  he  does  not 
interpret  at  first  and  which  he  puts  aside  for  future  deduction 
are  even  themselves  sounds,  but  so  confused  that  he  can  not  at 
first  recognize  them.  The  expert  speech-reader  of  this  type 
really  knows  what  sounds  are.  His  life  is  not  a  quiet  one,  because 
speech-reading  to  him  is  noise.  Whenever  he  understands 
visual  speech  he  hears  it.  Such  a  person  even  claims  that  he  can 
tell  what  kind  of  voice  a  certain  individual  has.  He  can  distin- 
guish a  shrill  treble  from  a  heavy  bass  by  the  motions  of  the 
lips  and  can  even  identify  less  prominent  variations.  This  i ; 
due  in  part  to  his  past  recollection  of  the  tone  issuing  from 
certain  types  of  people  and  partly  to  instinct  and  reason.  It  is 
natural  for  him  not  to  expect  a  squeaky  voice  from  a,  big  man 
or  a  bass  tone  from  a  child.  Guided  by  these  general  rules, 
perhaps  he  makes  a  mental  image  of  what  the  sound  should  be 
and  'hears'  it  accordingly.  This  sensation,  very  likely,  is  not 
universal  among  the  speech-reading  deaf,  but  is  merely  the 
possession  of  those  who  have  heard  and  remember  l  he  sound  of 
the  human  voice.  I  have  asked  several  of  the  congenitally  deal' 
in  regard  to  this,  but  none  of  them  are  able  to  describe  \<>ry 
graphically  the  sensations  they  experience. 

"The  phenomena  of  speech-reading  are  interesting.  The 
deaf  man  is  constantly  discovering  something  new  and  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  It  is  a  field  rich  in  possibilities  to  the 
psychologist  and  deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives." 


THE    LITEKAKY    DIGEST 


April  I,  191 1 


BLUE  PIGS 

A  BREED  of  blue  pips  1ms  been  developed  by  George  C. 
Griffith,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  Southern  birth,  who 
L  is  described  as  "a  lawyer  l>y  profession,  but  a  farmer 
by  ehoice."  C.  L  D.  Seymour,  who  conducts  the  "Better 
Stock"  department  of  Country  Life  in  America  (Garden  City, 
March  i,  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  the  beasts  and 
assures  us  that  they  are  really  blue;  that  is,  he  admits,  "not 
exactly  sky  blue  .  .  .  but  nearer  blue  than  any  other  color." 
And  instead  of  being  blue-blooded  thoroughbreds,  it  seems  that  the 
azure  animals  are  actually  mongrels.  Mr. 
mour'8  article,  which  he  entitles  "The 
Truth  About  the  New  Blue  Pigs,"  is  writ- 
ten, lie  tells  us.  to  set  at  rest  strange  rumors 
that  have  emanated  for  some  months  past, 
not  from  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  but  "from 
a  secluded  little  valley  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts." lie  sets  the  rumors  at  rest  by 
confirming  them  unqualifiedly  at  least, 
with  only  such  qualification  as  is  noted 
above.  "The  blue  pig,"  he  declares,  "is  a 
fact."      And  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"While  Mr.  Griffith  will  discuss  the  whole 
subject  of  hog-raising  with  interest,  it,  is 
when  this  new  breed  which  he  has  chris- 
tened the  Sapphire  is  mentioned  that  his 
enthusiasm  shows  itself  most.  He  has  had 
the  blue-pig  project  in  his  mind  from  the 
start.it  seems.  Not  that  he  valued  the  color 
in  itself  especially,  but  he  believed  that  it 

would    make   the   breed    distinctive. 

"His  purpose  has  been  to  develop  a  more 
profitable  breed  of  hogs    than   any   already 

in  existence.  lie  believes  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  remarkably  quick  growth  of 
the  blue  pigs  is  considered  of  special  im- 
portance, but  they  have  other  qualities  to 
commend  them.  They  have  extra  heavy 
hams  and  quarters,  stand  higher  than  most 
breeds,  so  that  the  bellies  of  fat  animals 
do  not  touch  the  ground;  they  have  a 
clean  appearance,  are  gentle  and  tractable, 
seem  unusually  intelligent,  are  extremely 
prolific,    and    should    make   a  strong  appeal 

to  fanciers.  Mr.  Griffith  believes  that  in  time  the  breed  will  add 
millions  to  the  pork-producing  industry  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  the  larpe  amount  of  meat  produced  in  a  short,  time. 
"When  he  began  operations  he  sought  to  keep  his  plans  a 
secret,  and  for  many  years  his  ranchmen  supposed  that  the  blue 
pips,  which  constantly  grew  in  number  and  in  depth  of  color, 
were  freaks  or  sports.  They  began  to  talk  about  them,  tho,  and 
people  began  to  come  to  see  t  hem.  After  eight  years  of  breeding, 
Mr.  Griffith  finally  segregated  his  blue  stock  and  admitted  the 

identity   of  the  Sapphire  hog,  simply  because  he  had  to. 

"The  making  of  the  new  breed  has  entailed  much  thought  and 
effort.  Said  Mr.  Griffith:  '1  have  not  depended  on  standard 
breeds.  Many  times  I  have  purchased  an  obvious  mongrel 
because  of  one  desirable  point  it  might  possess.  I  tried  to 
offset  the  undesirable  traits  by  special  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
ol  her  animals  used.  I  have  pone  around  the  world  since  I  began, 
always  with  an  eye  for  such  animals  as  might  help  to  give  me 
what  1  BOUght.  I  got  my  idea  of  color  from  the  fact,  thai  when  I 
was  a  boy  my  father  had  a  shoal    with  a  blue  spot   on  its  back, 

which  I  always  liked.  If  occurred  to  me  that  a  rich  grayish- 
blue  would  give  the  new  breed  special  distinction.  Accordingly, 
I  kept  that  point  in  mind,  along  With  the  others.  I  can  not 
definitely  trace  the  steps  I  have  taken.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  experimenting  all  along  the  line.  I  have  simply  bred  in  the 
animals  which  I  thought  would  give  me  what  I  wanted.  If  I 
faded.  I  tried  some  other  line.  \  ,\  |  am  certain  that  if  all  the 
blur'  pips  I  have  were  suddenly  wiped  out  of  existence,  1  could 
produce  the  breed  again  in  six  years.'" 

The  general  enterprise  ol'  which  the  Sapphire  pig  is  an  out- 
growth seems,  Mr.  Seymour  tells  us,  to  prove  Mr.  Griffith's 
theory  that  tho  East  is  a  potential  hog-raising  field,  for  in  spito 


of  disadvantages,  the  ranch  pays.  The  land  is  of  the  poorest 
type  that  can  be  found  in  New  England.  The  first  plan  was  to 
raise  root  crops,  but  the  soil  was  too  poor;  the  rocks  rendered 
pasturing  impracticable,  so  Mr.  Griffith  turned  to  city  garbage, 
for  which  his  annual  bill  is  about  $3,000.     To  quote  further: 

"The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  clearing  in  the  vallej 
where  there  were  several  brooks.  Then  at  one  end  he  centered 
all  the  brooks  into  a  pond,  on  the  border  of  which  he  built  a 
pumping  station.  With  the  pump  in  action,  water  is  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  ranch.  There  is  now  a  total  of  thirty  build- 
ings on  the  ranch,  including  fattening-pens,  stables,  commissary, 
cook-house,  bunk-house,  blacksmith  shop, 
pumping  station,*  and  office.  All  have  tight, 
well-made  floors,  which  are  covered  with 
shavings  or  sawdust  every  night,  and  scraped 

•  lean  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  The  animals  are 
\'rd  three  times  a  day  and  given  only  what 
I  hey  will  eat   up  clean. 

"While  Mr.  Griffith  believes  in  clean 
houses,  he  also  believes  that  hops  must  have 
a  wallow.  Extending  to  the  little  stream 
which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  ranch, 
each  yard  is  supplied  with  a  deep  mud 
wallow.  'book  at  the  skin  of  this  hop.' 
exclaimed  the  owner,  leaping  into  a  pen 
and  poking  a  good-natured  .'JOO-pound  sow 
around.  'If  couldn't  be  any  cleaner,  could 
it?  I'll  wager  you  can't  find  lice  on  any  of 
these  animals,  either.     Why,  I  have  bought 

hops  from  other  breeders  which,  when  t  he\ 
arrived,  were  covered  with  lice,  but  the 
mud-bath  treatment  freed  them  of  vermin 
in  less  than  a  week.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  pood 
thing  to  have  clean  hops,  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a    mud-wallow    is  the  thing  to 

•  •hail  t  hem  with.'" 


JIE  HAISES  BLUR  PIQ8. 

(Scor^o  c  Griffith  took  his  idea 
from  a  single  blue  spot  on  one  of  his 
father's  shoats.  He  liked  it.  and  now 
he  has  a  breed  of  azure  swine. 


DENATURED  ELECTRICITY 


W: 


HEN      PRECISELY      the     same 

product  is  sold  for  different  uses  at 
widely  varying  prices,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  evidently  offered  for  getting  the 
best  of  the  vendors  by  buying  at  the  low- 
price  and  using  the  product  for  the  high- 
priced  purpose.  Theremedy  is  to  treat  part 
of  the  product  in  such  a  way  as  to  spoil  it  for  one  use  and  not 
for  another.  Thus  alcohol  is  mixed  with  nauseous  fluids  which 
render  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and,  thus  "denatured,"  is  sold  at 
a,  low  price  for  industrial  purposes.  "Denat  ural  ion  "  of  this 
kind  may  be  variously  applied;  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  5), 
a  writer  describes  how  in  Italy  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
denature  the  electric  current  when  it  is  sold  at  alow  rate  un- 
healing purposes.     We  read: 

"In  Italy,  a  country  which  has  no  coal-mines,  but  is  rich 
in  water-power,  electric  heating  would  be  widely  employed  if 
the  Government  would  abolish  or  reduce  the  charges  on  electric 
energy  used  in  heating.  But  to  prevent  dishonest  persons  from 
using  the  cheap  current  for  lighting,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  this  current  could  not  be  so  employed; 
just  as,  by  admixture  of  certain  substances,  alcohol  intended 
for  industrial  purposes  is  'denatured. ' 

"Prof.  R.  Arno,  of  the  technical  institute  of  Milan,  has 
devised  apparatus  thai  accomplishes  this  end.  It  is  based  on  the 
observation  that  a  brief  interruption  of  current,  which  is  un- 
bearable in  the,  case  of  electric  illumination,  makes  no  difference  in 
a  heatinp  device,  where  the  greater  mass  forms  a  reserve  and  a 
'fly-wheel'  for  the  heat. 

"For    heatinp    plants    of    small    or    average    importance,    the 

denaturation  of  the  current  is  carried  out  h\  a  de\  ice  in  which  I  he 

dilatation  of  a  rod  breaks  the  circuit  periodically.     In  installations 

eoding  30  amperes,  the    interruptions  are  produced  either 

by  an  aspirating  solenoid  or  by  a  small  electric  motor. 

"All  these  devices  are  of  course  installed  by  the  side  of  the 
meter  and  furnished   with  tho  usual  seals." — Translation  made 
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THE    PYRAMIDS    AS    THEY    LOOKED   TO    MAKC    POl'RPE    FROM    HIS    AEROPLANE. 


HUNGRY  BREAD 

SIMPLY  BECAUSE  we  like  the  looks  of  white  bread 
better  than  brown,  we  are  deliberately  removing  the 
nutritious  elements  from  our  flour,  with  the  result  that  we 
musti  either  starve  or  eat  more  of  some  other  kind  of  food. 
Whole-wheat  bread  contains  the  most  nourishing  part  of  the 
grain,  while  the  whiter  the  flour  the  more  exclusively  is  it 
composed  of  the  central  parts  of  the  grain,  the  least  rich  in  fatty 
matter,  phosphates,  and  nitrogen  compounds.  Physicians  have 
told  us  all  this,  year  in  and  year  out,  yet  no  one  appears  to  take 
heed.  In  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  21),  Mr.  A. 
Balland,  correspondent  of  the  Institute,  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting information  about  the  effect  of  using  whiter  bread  in 
l  he  French  army  ration: 

"The  bolting  of  flour,  favored  by  the  world-wide  culture 
of  wheat,  Avhich  is  extending  yearly,  now  removes  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  grain,  while  fifty  years  ago  a  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  yielded  eighty-three  of  flour,  ready  for  bread- 
making. 

"Whole- wheat  bread  has  about  disappeared,  even  from  the 
Army.  During  the  first  wars  of  the  Revolution,  the  soldiers' 
bread  was  made  with  unbolted  flour,  containing  all  the  wheat 
and  bran.  In  1796  .  .  .  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  request 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  made  a  report  on  the  use  of  bran  in  bread- 
making.  The  Minister  asked  whether  the  presence  of  the  bran 
in  bread  might  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  if 
so,  in  what  proportion. 

"The  report  of  Parmentier,  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
section  of  Rural  Economy,  was  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
t  he  Academy 

"It  is  proved  in  this  substantial  report  .  .  .  that  bran, 
left  in  its  entirety  in  the  flour,  may  be  injurious  to  health,  but 
that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  to  the  quality  of  the  bread 
than  to  leave  a  certain  quantity  of  bran  in  it.  ...  To  obtain 
this  quality  of  bread,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  whole  wheat 
from  which  18  per  cent,  of  the  bran  has  been  removed. 

"These  conclusions,  adopted  by  the  Academy,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  War,  but  were  not  applied  until 
1853.  The  flour  was  bolted  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  bran,  and 
after  1844,  of  15  per  cent. 

"Owing  to  the  20  per  cent,  boltage,  adopted  in  1853,  an 
increase  in  the  bread-ration  was  advised  by  the  surgeon  in- 
spectors. They  said:  'Bolting  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit 
eliminates  useful  elements  and  has  no  advantage  beyond  im- 
proving the  color  of  the  bread.  Very  white  bread  is  a  type  that 
may  suit  tired  stomachs  accustomed  to  rich  and  varied  food, 
but  the  wealthy  classes  are  led  to  prefer  it  only  by  custom  and 
imitation.     The  choice  of  a  more  or  less  white  bread  for  the 


workman,  the  peasant,  or  the  soldier,  should  be  regulated 
especially  by  the  proportion  of  meat  that  enters  into  the  daily 
repast.  The  Parisian  workman,  who  is  particular  about  the 
color  of  his  bread  and  prefers  to  buy  a  bread  of  very  white 
flour,  but  less  substantial,  less  strength-giving,  than  that  fur- 
nished to  the  Army,  consumes  a  larger  flesh  ration  than  the 
soldier.  So  that  the  more  the  flour  is  bolted  the  more  meat 
must  be  consumed  daily.' 

"In  these  latter  days,  with  the  most  laudable  intentions,  the 
boltage  of  the  flour  used  for  army  bread  has  been  suddenly 
raised  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  result  is  certain;  the  ration 
will  prove  insufficient,  and  the  soldier  will  go  hungry. 

"Experiments  made  in  various  places,  on  young  persons  of  the 
same  age,  subject  to  the  same  training  and  differing  in  diet  only 
in  the  kind  of  bread  used,  would  appear  to  be  decisive. 

"In  the  presence  of  such  definite  facts,  who  would  advise  our 
workingmen  to  use  flour  bolted  40  to  50  per  cent.?  Who  would 
dare  to  oppose  a  return  to  whole-wheat  bread?" — Translation 
made  for  The  Literaky  Digest. 


THE  PYRAMIDS  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE— The  accom- 
panying picture  represents  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  or  rather 
their  mist-swathed  summits,  as  viewed  from  an  aeroplane  driven 
by  Marc  Pourpe,  a  French  aviator,  in  a  flight  made  on  December 
17  last.  Mr.  Pourpe  tells  us,  in  a  brief  description  contributed 
to  Flying  (New  York,  March),  that  he  was  the  first  aviator  to 
invade  the  sky  over  the  tomb  of  Cheops.     He  writes: 

"The  Pyramids!  I  nearly  failed  seeing  them — they  looked 
like  little  cones  that  a  child  could  have  let  fall  from  a  box  of 
playthings!  And  the  Sphinx?  I  searched  for  it — asking  myself 
where  on  earth  it  might  be.  Then  I  distinguished  a  vague  stony 
spot  on  the  sand.  Evidently  it  was  HE — the  Sphinx — and  more 
than  ever  I  realized  that  to  an  aviator  things  on  the  ground  arc 
reduced  to  very  humble  proportions.  My  circuit  around  those 
ancient  monuments  was  soon  over  and  I  sought  for  something 
to  guide  me  to  the  Mont  Blanc  of  that  region,  the  Mokattam 
mountain.  Like  the  Pyramids,  like  the  Sphinx,  it  also  seemed 
to  have  dwindled  down  and  become  a  mole-hill,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  face  of  the  desert.  Now  I  no  longer  had  time 
to  muse.  Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  everything  slipt 
away  from  under  me,  my  Morane-Saulnier  was  traveling  swiftly. 
In  turn  came  the  grassy  plains,  the  flowered  points  of  Boulac 
Dakrour,  then  the.  Nile,  and  I  found  myself  looking  at  the  Heliop- 
olis  Palace.  I  shut  off  the  motor,  descended,  landed!  Sooner 
done  than  said!  Only,  what  a  squall!  It  carried  me  off  adrift. 
On  the  aerodrome  it  threw  me  without  grace.  It  took  me  22 
minutes  to  get  to  the  Pyramids,  seven  to  return.  You  can  see 
the  difference.     It  would  be  useless  to  tell  you  how  happy   I 
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was  to  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish  this  flight.  It  is  really 
nothing  as  a  flight,  hut  it  is  a  distinction  of  which  I  am  proud,  and 
which  will  remain  as  one  of  the  best  souvenirs  of  my  aerial 
career." 


GERMLESS  OIL  FOR  CUTTING-TOOLS 

^s  AN  INSTANCE  of  the  lengths  to  which  some  man- 
l— V  ufacturers  are  carrying  solicitude  for  their  workmen's 
-*-  -*■  safety,  may  be  cited  the  fact  thai  the  oil  on  cutting- 
tools  is  now  being  sterilized  by  some  of  them  before  being  used 
ovet  again,  it  Inning  been  found  that  it  quickly  becomes  con- 
taminated and  that  slight  abrasions  on  the  hands  of  workmen 
are  frequently  infected  by  contact  with  it.  Killing  the  germs 
makes  for  safety.  Says  C.  A.  Tupper.  writing  of  this  in  The 
Imerican  Machinist  (New  York.  March  19): 

"In  handling  accident  cases  it  was  formerly,  and  probably 
-•till  i-.  the  common  experience  that  trivial  injuries  frequently 
resulted  in  the  heaviest  losses  to  employers  or  to  the  insurance 
companies,  by  death,  amputation,  or  protracted  illness,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  blood-poisoning  set  in.  The  reasons  for  this 
we  ascribed  to  various  causes — almost  any.  in  fact,  but  the  true 
one:  yet  looking  back  over  the  cases  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation. 1  can  recall  that  most  of  them  developed  when  men 
operating  machine-tools  sustained  cuts,  or  abrasions,  on  their 
arms  or  fingers  and,  after  wrapping  a  rag  around  them,  kept  on 
working. 

"  In  the  light  of  recent  developments,  it  now  seems  practi- 
cally certain  that  this  blood-poisoning  was  caused  by  germs 
in  the  cutting-oil,  with  which  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  men 
came  in  contact.  A  great  deal  of  this  oil  was  in  filthy  con- 
dition, from  the  scrapings,  floating  dust,  dirt,  and  careless 
spitting  of  the  men,  literally  forming  a  'culture'  for  all  kinds  of 
germs.  How  much  of  the  current  illness  was  due  to  this  cause, 
and  how  far  contagious  diseases  were  transmitted,  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  speculation;  but  these  were  not  ordinarily  made  a 
basis  for  damage  claims. 

"Cases  of  blood-poisoning,  on  the  contrary,  came  within  the 
employers'  liability,  as  growing  out  of  injuries  sustained  in  ser- 
vice; and  some  defect  in  the  apparatus  operated  or  absence  of 
suitable  protection  could  always  be  alleged  as  a  basis  for  suit 
where  settlement  was  not  effected. 

"Had  we  known  then  of  the  cause  to  which  such  cases  could 
be  most  directly  traced,  it  would  have  meant  a  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  of  the  lives  or  health  of  numerous 
employees. 

"The  same  conditions,  however,  obtain  to-day,  and  a  remedy 
for  them  ought,  wherever  possible,  to  be  provided.  The  simplest 
and  most  obvious  is  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  oil  and  its 
sterilization' 

A  number  of  devices  for  extracting  oil  from  the  chips  and 
slnnings  are  available,  some  being  of  the  centrifugal  type,  and 
other-  >t cam-operated.  Where  steam  is  used,  it  is  also  usual  to 
install  a  water-evaporator,  so  that  the  animal  oil  which  emulsifies 
with  the  water  will  be  restored,  as  such  a  mixture,  if  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  supply  to  the  cutting-tools,  is  injurious  to  them. 
Its  presence  is  indicated  by  foaming. 

"For  cleansing  and  sterilhing  the  oil,  as  drained  off  or  ex- 
tracted, an  efficient  system  has  lately  been  installed  by  the  Tim- 
ken  Holler  Hearing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  other  concerns 
of  the  Central  West.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  tanks,  the  first 
of  which  are  long  and  narrow,  and  stand  on  end.  Steam  coils 
placed  inside  them  raise  the  oil  .to  a  temperature  where  its 
complete  sterilization  is  effected.  The  oil  then  flows  to  other 
Uprlghl  tank-,  with  cone  bottoms,  in  which  the  impurities  arc 
precipitated  by  settling,  and  it  next  passes  to  storage-tanks. 
From  these  the  daily  supply  is  drawn  off,  by  measuring-pumps, 
for  reuse  as  needed. 

"With  most  plant  managers,  in  arranging  for  oil-reclamation 
■•  in-,  the  Idea  of  economy  is  paramount.  This  is  manifested 
not  only  by  conservation  of  the  supply,  but  also  in  the  longer 
life  given  tools  by  clean  cutting-oil.  To  my  mind,  however, 
the  lent  ure  of  st  crili/.at  ion  as  a  safeguard  to  the  health  of  em- 
ployees has  equal  or  greater  importance,  and  it  should  always  be 
provided  for.  For  small  shops,  where  the  expense  of  special 
apparatus  floes  not  seem  to  be  warranted,  the  slow  draining  off 
of  the  oil  into  an  ordinarv  Biter,  with  subsequent  sterili/.ation 
in  a  steam-heated  container  of  any  sort,  will  be  sufficient;  but 
for  a  plant  of  any  si/.e  soiik     llcfa  system  as  that  above  described 

real  i  oonomy." 


PLANT  PERFUMES 

OF  WHAT  USE,  in  nature,  are  the  perfumes  possest  by 
almost  all  plants?  What  are  they?  Whence  do  they 
come,  and  whither  do  they  go?  Is  there  any  particular 
time  at  which  the  culler  of  flowers  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumes should  gather  his  harvest?  All  these  questions  are  asked 
and  answered  in  a  series  of  investigations  made  by  Eugene 
Charabot  and  Al.  Hubert,  and  described  by  the  former  in  Tin 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Our  quotations  are  from  a  re- 
print in  Merck's  Report  (New  York).  The  investigators  find 
that  the  odoriferous  plants  form  two  groups,  in  one  of  which 
the  essential  oil  makes  its  appearance  in  the  green  organs, 
while  in  the  other  it  exists  exclusively  in  the  flowers.  Oi  the 
former,  they  say: 

"[When]  the  odorous  kinds  of  matter  make  their  appearance 
in  the  young  green  organs,  they  continue  to  form  and  accumulate 
until  the  flowering  period,  but  with  an  activity  which  slackens 
more  or  less  appreciably.  They  migrate  from  the  leaf  into  the 
stem,  and  thence  into  the  inflorescence,  obeying  the  la.ws  of 
diffusion 

"At  the  time  when  the  work  of  fertilization  is  accomplished, 
a  certain  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  consumed  in  the  inflorescence. 
It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  the  green  organs  produce 
at  the  same  time  further  quantities  of  odorous  matters 

"Tne  practical  consequence  of  this  last  conclusion  is  that  the 
harvesting  of  the  perfume-yielding  plants  should  be  effected 
shortly  before  this  consumption  takes  place,  that  is,  before  the 
act  of  fertilization. 

"When  this  act  has  been  accomplished,  the  odorous  prin- 
ciples appear  to  descend  again  into  the  stem  and,  generally,  into 
the  organs  other  than  the  flower,  a  migration  which  is  probably 
induced  by  the  desiccation  of  the  inflorescences." 

In  the  group  of  plants  where  the  perfume  exists  only  in  flu 
flower  there  are  two  further  classes — one  that  continues  to 
produce  odorous  matters  in  any  conditions  where  the  vital 
functions  may  still  be  exercised,  while  the  other  contains  the 
whole  of  the  odorous  principles  in  the  free  state  and  is  incapable 
henceforth  of  producing  any  further  quantity,  even  tho  vitality 
be  no!,  arrested.     We  read  further: 

"A  large  number  of  the- odorous  products,  very  diverse  in 
their  functions  and  chemical  structure,  are  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  splitting  up  ...  of  principles  called  glucosids. 
It  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  general  nature  of  such  a  mechanism 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  observed  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  odorous  matters  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  any  particular  point  of  the  vegetable  organism. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
glucosid  which  is  capable  of  yielding  the  essential  oil  is  formed 
or  tends  to  be  formed  in  the  green  portions.  Most  frequently. 
this  glucosid  immediately  encounters  the  conditions  of  en- 
vironment which  are  favorable  to  its  decomposition,  and  then 
the  essential  oil  appears  in  the  green  portions  and  begins  to 
circulate,  evolve  itself,  and  play  its  part.  It  may  even  happen 
that  the  medium  is  so  favorable  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  gluco- 
sid that  the  latter  can  never  be  formed;  in  this  case  the  whole  of 
the  essential  oil  will  exist  in  the  free  state  in  the  green  organs. 

"In  other  cases,  the  glucosid  only  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ferment  which  is  capable  of  splitting  it,  in  the  flower.  It  will 
then  only  be  after  it  has  circulated  as  far  as  the  flower,  under- 
going in  its  course  more  or  less  profound  modifications,  that  it 
will  be  able  to  liberate  the  constituents  of  the  essential  oil.  and 
the  flower  alone  will  he  odorous.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
certain  flowers,  the  medium  may  be  so  favorable  to  the  splitting 
up  of  the  glucosid  that  the  latter  is  completely  split  up  as  soon 
as  if  arrives  there.  ...  A  state  of  equilibrium  would  be  reached 
when  the  glucose  and  the  essential  oil  would  amount  to  a  certain 
proportion.  Thus  the  flowers  in  question,  if  left  to  themselves. 
would  retain  a  quantify  of  perfume  which  would  not  increase. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  essential  oil  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  the  decomposition  of  the  glucosid  would  no  longer  he 
limited,  and  it  would  continue  to  take  place.  ( 'onsequently,  the 
appearance  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  perfume  in  the  plant  whose 
life  is  prolonged,  while  the  odorous  matter  is  continuously 
removed,  follows  as  the  result  of  a  phenomenon  of  chemical 
equilibrium  in  the  vegetable  cell 

"In  collaboration  with   M.  Ucbert,  1  have  proved    that,  con- 
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trary  to  what  was  previously  believed*  the  odorous  kinds  of 
matter  arc  not  waste  products  of  which  the  plant  can  not  make 
use.  They  are  capable  of  being  utilized  by  the  plant,  par- 
ticularly when  the  latter  is  protected  from  light  and  uo  longer 
assimilates  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  with  the  same  intensity. 
They  participate  normally  in  the  work  of  fertilization  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  seeds,  in  the  course  of  which  they  are  partially 
consumed."  

PUBLIC  WASH-TUBS  FOR   PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


TIMBER   PICKLED  IN   SALT  LAKE 


t: 


T 


HE   SCARCITY   OF  WASH-TUBS  in  city  tenements 
would   perhaps  surprize  some  who   blame  the  poor  for 


Health    and    wash-tubs    are 


By  o 


what  is  not  their  fault, 
closely  allied,  and  while  we  are 
building  public  libraries,  muse- 
ums, schools,  and  what  not,  a 
few  public  laundries  might  not 
be  amiss.  General  establishment 
of  these  facilities  is  advocated  in 
an  article  printed  in  the  series  of 
"American  City  Pamphlets"  by 
Donald  B.  Armstrong,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  New 
York  Society  for  Improving  the 
( Condition  of  the  Poor.  Says  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (Chicago,  March  14), 
commenting  on  Superintendent 
Armstrong's  plea: 


'"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness,' and  it  is  also  a  prerequisite 
for  health.  If  a  community 
recognizes  a  responsibility  for 
maintaining  health,  it  must  rec- 
ognize the  obligation  which  lies 
on  it  to  make  provision  for 
public  decency.  .  .  .  Armstrong 
says  that  many  communities 
supply  means  for  the  cleansing 
of  human  bodies,  but  it  is  just  as 
essential  to  health  and  decency 
that  public  facilities   for  clean 

laundry  should  be  provided  when  private  ones  are  lacking. 
Otherwise  the  tone  of  decency  of  the  community  is  lowered. 
Expenditures  usually  'understood  as  being  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  health  really  mean  as  much  for  the  promotion 
of  public  decency.  Among  the  tenement-dwellers  of  large 
American  cities  the  facilities  for  washing  clothes  are  decidedly 
meager,  and  the  establishment  of  public  laundries  or  wash- 
houses  fashioned  after  the  plan  of  those  long  in  use  in  foreign 
cities  is  a  present  demand.  There  are  about  fifteen  of  these 
institutions  in  America,  five  of  which  are  in  Baltimore. 
Other  cities  which  have  found  an  urgent  demand  for  them  are 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  Elmira.  Recently  the  committee 
of  the  bureau  of  which  Armstrong  is  superintendent  made  an 
investigation  of  the  necessity  for  wash-houses  in  New  York, 
and  the  cost  of  their  equipment,  operation,  etc.  The  investiga- 
tion covered  a  population  of  about  400,000  in  the  poorer  sections 
of  New  York,  and  it  was  found  that  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  of  the 
families  were  without  any  washing  facilities  in  the  home,  while 
no  hot  water  except  that  heated  in  the  apartment  is  provided 
in  from  70  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  houses.  Inquiry  among  10,000 
bathers  at  one  of  the  municipal  baths  showed  that  the  women 
were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  public 
wash-houses,  and  many  of  the  men  promised  to  make  use  of 
such  facihties.  In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  special  days 
are  set  aside  for  men.  The  public  wash-house  finds  its  chief  jus- 
tification in  the  fact  that  it  gives  to  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  appreciate  the  value  to  health  and  decency  of  being  physi- 
cally clean.  Physical  cleanliness  enhances  moral  and  spiritual 
tone,  and  leads  to  a  demand  for  better  housing  and  better 
household  equipment,  which  in  turn  make  for  better  health  and 
for  decency." 


iHE  MIUNK  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  is  an  efficient  pre- 
servative for  timber,  as  has  just  been  discovered  by 
engineers  engaged  in  railroad  reconstruction  in  Utah. 
A  recent  press  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
informs  us  thai  in  the  replacement  of  a  railroad-trcsl  lc  recently 
burned  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  piles  are  still  perfectly  sound  after  forty-three  years  of 
service,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  impregnated  throughout 
with  salt  from  the  lake.      Moreover: 

"At  another  point  on  the  lake,  18-inch  piles,  set   twenty-nine 
years,  are  similarly  preserved  with  salt  which  has  penetrated  to 
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Public  laundry  in  Baltimore,  which  has  five.  Other  cities  are  following  the  example.  "  Physical  cleanli- 
ness enhances  moral  and  spiritual  tone,  and  leads  to  a  demand  for  better  housing  and  better  household 
equipment,  which  in  turn  make  for  better  health  and  decency."     "Special  days  are  set  aside  for  men." 


their  very  center.  Timbers  in  the  Southern  Pacific  trestles 
across  Salt  Lake,  placed  in  1902,  appear  to  be  as  good  as  on  the 
day  when  the  piles  were  driven.  They  have  been  preserved 
well  above  water-line  by  the  salt  dashed  on  them  by  the  waves, 
a  fact  apparently  anticipated  by  the  engineers  who  built  the 
trestles. 

"The  first  transcontinental  telegraph-line,  built  before  the 
railroad,  extended  west  from  Salt  Lake  City  through  the  prosper- 
ous mining-camps  of  Eureka,  Austin,  and  Virginia  City.  When 
the  railroad  was  built,  the  telegraph-line  was  transferred  to 
follow  its  right  of  way  and  the  old  poles  sawed  off  at  the  ground. 
An  engineer  who  recently  examined  the  butts  left  in  the  ground 
in  the  salt  desert  near  Fish  Springs  found  that,  altho  fifty 
years  had  passed  since  the  poles  were  cut  off,  the  old  butts  were 
perfectly  sound. 

"Telephone  and  electric  companies  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley 
have  used  the  local  salt  for  preserving  poles.  When  set  up, 
about  seventy-five  pounds  of  salt  is  placed  around  the  pole  on 
the  ground. 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  the  reason  why  the  waters  of  Salt 
Lake  act  as  a  strong  preservative,  as  distinguished  from  ocean 
waters,  is  because  the  lake  water  is  so  much  saltier,  being  prac- 
tically a  saturate  solution. 

"Experts  in  the  forest  service  who  have  been  investigating 
the  preservative  treatment  of  timber  offer  the  suggestion  that 
ties  and  poles  which  have  been  immersed  for  some  time  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake  ought  to  be  impervious  to  decay  if  the  salt  is 
not  leached  out  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  can  be  guarded  against,  for  example,  by 
painting  the  butt  of  the  pole  with  a  coat  of  creosote  which  will 
keep  out  the  moisture  and  keep  in  the  salt." 
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MORE    ENGLISH   TREASURES   FOR    AMERICA 


MR,  HENRY  E.  HUNTINGTON'S  purchase  of  certain 
almost  priceless  volumes  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Chatsworth  library  again  calls  attention  on 
both  Milts  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  continued  drifl  of  English  art 
treasures  to  this  country,  and  to  the  peculiar  economic  conditions 
behind  this  movement.  In  this  case  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  frankly  explains  thai  he 
parts  with  these  books  to  meet  the  burden 
imposed   by   the    British   death   duties.      The 

collection  contains  twenty-two  Caxtons,  some 

very    rare    Shakespeare    folios    and    quartos. 

and  the  great  collection  of  plays  originally 
formed  by  John  Philip  Kemble.  One  of  the 
Caxtons.  the  "Historyes  of  Troye,"  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
English  language.  Bui  the  most  interesting 
single  volume,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
\  ork  Sun,  is  a  "  Hamlet  "  quarto,  printed  in 
London  in  1603  by  Nicholas  Ling  and  .John 
Trundell.  Only  one  other  copy  is  known  to 
exist,  and  that  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Devonshire  copy,  according  to  American 
Art  X <ii<s  [New  York),  lacks  the  last  page, 
but  "'is  more  valuable  than  the  Museum's 
copy,  as  the  latter  has  the  title-page 
missing." 

It  will  he  remembered  that  in  1911  Mr. 
Huntington  purchased  for  $50,000  the  Gut- 
enberg Bible,  the  most  valuable  single  volume 
in  the  Hoe  sale.  The  Chatsworth  books  are 
-aid   to  have  cost  him  $1,500,000. 

The  London  Standard,  lamenting  the  re- 
cent sales  of  very  valuable  pictures  and 
books  from  English  collections  to  Americans, 
remarks  that  it  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  policy  of  "oppressive  taxation,"  and 
warns  the  English  people  that  "they  can  not 
tax  historic  families  out  of  existence  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  amenities  of  ;i 
different  age."  The  London  Times,  however, 
Is  solace  in  the  thoughl  I  hat  these  precious 
volumes  have  never  been  in  any  sense  na- 
tional property,  and  that  they  willbejust  as 
well  cared  lor  by  an  American  as  by  a  British 

owner.     Moreover — 


"Caxton's  books  have  not  a  spiritual 
value  nor  any  value  as  works  of  art  which 
may  be  compared  to  thai  of  greal  pictures. 
When  a  Rembrandl  perishes  by  lire  the 
world  is  spiritually  poorer,  but  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  library  of  Caxtons  the  world 
loses  huh  beyond  a  rarity.  When  a  num- 
ber of  Caxtons  are  merely  transported 
from  one  side  of  the  globe  to  the  other  nobody  loses  anything." 

h  would  be  unkind,  remarks  the  New  Fork  Sun,  to  hint  thai 
the  philosophical  attitude  assumed  bj  this  London  paper  Buggesl  - 
thai  of  the  fox  toward  the  high-hanging  grapes.  Concerning  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  t  he  deal  h  duties,  The  Sun  goes  on  to  saj  : 

"  h  may  be  a  little  Burprizing  thai  the  Duke  is  embarrassed  al 
the  present  time  over  these  duties,  h  is  jusl  six  year  since  his 
predecessor  died,  leaving  him  one  of  the  largesl  estate-  in  England 


IH    t    lit.  I  l>j    \.   ■    i    ■  istrntiona. 

THE   DUKE  OF   m:\  ONSHIBE. 

Compelled   bj    the   burden   <>r  lii 

taxes  to  sell  tin'  most    valuable    vol 
nines  in  bis  famous  librarj  . 


200,000  acres,  houses  in  town  and  country  with  their  priceless 
contents,  and  a  rent-roll  of  $1,000,000  a  year.  But  the  lad  is 
that  the  larger  the  estate  tlie  more  serious  is  the  embarrassment 
which  it  carries  with  it  to  the  heir.  On  an  estate  so  largo  as  the 
Devonshire  inheritance  the  expenses  of  succession  are  probably 
in  excess  of  25  per  cent.,  and  as  the  levy  is  made  not  onlj  Oil 
income-producing  property,  but  upon  such 
dead  values  as  collections  of  books  and 
pictures,  ii  is  often  all  that  one  legatee  can 
do  in  his  life  to  make  good   the  impairment 

of  the  principal    before    he    passes    the    estate 

and  the  burden  and  the  struggle  along  to  the 
next  comer. 

"Thus  it  has  become  the  fashion  in  a  cer- 
tain school  of  thinkers  in  England  to  regard 
the  death  and  succession  duties  as  the  most 
ingenious  device  for  the  dissipation  of  pri- 
vate capital  ever  conceived.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Chatsworth  library  sale 
ought  tt>  open  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the 
homely  truth  that  they  can't  eat  their  cake 
and  keep  it  too." 

And  in  the  New    York  Times  we  read: 

'The  English  taxes  on  inheritance  are  so 
large  as  to  compel  a  nobility  which  has 
never  had  much  'ready  money'  to  adjust 
itself  to  a  new  condition  by  radical  measures, 
but  large  fortunes  are  often  scattered  within 
a  generation  or  so  in  this  country,  and  all 
of  the  rare  works  of  art  that  come  here  in  a 
period  of   economical    readjustment    abroad 

may  not  remain  here  permanently 

"In  this  country  public  interest  in  Mr. 
Huntington's  acquisition  is  enhanced  by  the 
common  knowledge  that  such  collections  in 
America  are  generally  destined  either  to  be- 
come public  property  or  to  be  made  easy  of 
access  for  free  examination  and  study." 

Little  sympathy  is  felt  by  the  New  York 
Mom  i  nil  Telegraph  for  that  portion  of  I  he 
British  press  which  bewails  the  denuding  of 
British  libraries  and  galleries  by  American 
millionaires.     Says  '/'//«   Telegraph: 

"Caxton,  like  Milton  or  Shakespeare,  is  as 
much  an  American  heritage  as  an  English 
one;  and  it  is  absurd  for  Englishmen,  when 
in  good  humor  with  us.  to  insist  upon  the 
unity  of  certain  preponderating  elements 
in  our  races  and.  when  in  bad  humor,  to 
squeal  if  we  gel  a  picture  or  so,  or  a 
manuscript  from  some  obscure,  poverty- 
stricken,  or  whining  peer. 

"Manx    of   the  pictures   which    have  come 

over  to  us,  and  the  loss  of  which  was  bewailed 

as   •national.'    belonged     to    private    persons 

and  were  immured  in  eountrj  homes.    Thej 

had  been  obtained,  inoreox  er.  by  purchase,  in 

many  cases  from  foreign  countries,  from  Hol- 
land, from  France,  and  from    Italy.      It  is  no 

terrible  crime  to  sell  to  a  foreign  country  that  winch  has  been 
boughl  from  one.  While  bewailing  the  departure  of  arl  objects 
From  England,  the  English  sentimentalists  forget  the  purchase 
of  I  he  Elgin  marbles.      These  comprise  no  less  a  treasure  than  the 

elaborately  and  beautifullj  sculptured  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  Lord  Elgin  boughl  from  the  Greek  Governmenl  for  the 

sum  of   L'IO.(MH).      This  action  has  been  denounced  as  vandalism; 

but,  despite  i he  denunciations,  no  English  Governmenl  has  eves 
had  the  courage  to  propose  their  restoration  Lo  Athens. 

"  It  all  depends,  t  lien,  on  w  tlOS6  ox  is  gored." 
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"MR.  PUNCH"  CLARIFIES  CUBISM 

TIIF  EARNEST  EFFORTS  of  a  writer  in  the  London 
Observer  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  why  and  wherefore 
o!'  cubism  move  Punch  to  offer  some  illuminating  com- 
ment of  its  own  on  the  subject.  According  to  the  writer  in  The 
Ohserrer  the  explanation  of  the  whole  movement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  sentences  written  by  cubism's  "chief  exponent  ": 

" Primitive  space  has  entered  into  us,  as  it  were.  .  .  .  Against 
(hat  space  within  us,  as  against  the  space  that  appalled  the 
savage  from  without,  we  erect,  always  more  hard  and  logical 
images.  .  .  .  All  brute  material,  animate  and  inanimate,  of 
earth,  becomes  an  organism  to  confront  the  soul.  Formerly 
I  In-  soul  as  a  simple  figure,  like  a  bullet,  faced  the  environing 
\  agueness. 

Appearance  then,  at  present,  becomes  a  dike  around  the 
invision  from  within.  And,  as  a  consequen  ceeven  of  this,  the 
appearance,  as  it  is  seen  in  art  to-day,  tends  to  be  more  removed 
from  every-day  objective  reality  than  at  any  former  period  of 
art.  A  new  religion  is  being  built  up,  girder  by  girder,  around  the 
league  spirit.  Space,  the  physical  space  of 
savage  shyness,  is  now  on  our  side." 


Altho  the  writer  in  The  Observer  remarks 
confidently  that  "this,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
language  of  people  who  know  what  they  are 
about,"  Mr.  Punch  confesses  himself  fear- 
ful lest  the  average  reader  of  the  above 
passage  may  not  share  that  knowledge.  He 
therefore  comes  to  the  rescue  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  "confident  that  even  those 
who  disagree  will  applaud  his  clarity": 

"From  Raffael  until  Pceszy  Turgidoff 
(the  brilliant  young  Slav  whose  canvas  has 
recently  been  acquired  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
logical Museum)  all  true  artists  have  striven 
to  adumbrate  the  eternal  conflict  between 
the  morbid  pathology  of  Realism  and  the 
poignant  simplicity  of  Nihilism.  In  other 
and  shorter  words,  chaos  must  ever  be  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  But,  until  the  advent 
of  the  new  Truth,  the  whole  mission  of  art  had 
trickled  into  a  very  delta  of  arid  sentiment. 
The  critic  could  walk  all  the  galleries  of 
Europe  and  find  nothing  to  lighten  his  mel- 
ancholy until  he  entered  one  of  those  cav- 
erns of  earliest  man  and  stood  in  ecstatic 
reverence  before  the  incomparable  master- 
pieces wherein  the  first  of  the  Futurists  cre- 
ated (with  perfect  parsimony  of  a  sharpened 
Hint)  Man,  not  as  he  is  to  his  own  dull  eye, 
but  Man  as  he  is  to  the  inner  retina  of 
the  universe.  Man,  the  simple  triangle  on 
two  stilts,  the  creature  on  one  plane  and  of 
one  dimension,  an  outbne  without  entity,  a 
nothingness  staring,  faceless,  at  the  nothing- 
ness which  baffles  his  soul. 

"  Emotion,  idealism,  beauty — these  have 
always  been  the  evil  spirits  that  have  fettered  art.  The  new  art 
lias  so  exorcized  them  that  they  have  fled  from  it  with  demoniac 
cries.  Pulziccao's  splendid  rhomboid  'Cleopatra';  Weber- 
Damm's  tender  parallelograms,  '  The  Daughters  of  James 
Bowles,  Esq.,  J.P. ';  Todwarden  Jones's  rectilineal  wizardry, 
A  Basket  of  Oranges';  and  Arabella  Machicu's  triumph  of  as- 
tigmatism, 'The  Revolving  Bookcase,'  are  examples  of  this 
conquest  of  the  inner  retina  over  the  brutal  insistencies  of 
form  and  matter." 


NEW      OWNEK     OF     THE 
CHATSWORTH  CAXTONS. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington,  who  re- 
cently acquired  the  cream  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  library,  has 
now  a  collection  of  Caxtons  which  is 
rivaled,  among  private  collectors, 
only  by  that  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 


Then,  summing  up  the  new  movement 
dullest  will  apprehend,"  he  concludes: 


'so  clearly  that  the 


"Surely  the  inhibition  of  all  apperceptions  in  art  is  correlative 
to  the  inner  ego?  That  simple  postulate  granted,  it  will  be 
unquestioned  that  the  true  focus  of  vision  should  coordinate  the 
invisible.  Faith  we  must  have,  or  we  faint  by  the  roadside  of 
the  intelligible.  Thus  alone  can  the  contemplation  of  art  bring 
us  back  to  primal  infelicity,  and  restore  in  our  souls  the  perfect 
vacuity  of  infants  and  cows.  Thus  only  can  we  achieve  the 
suffusion  of  vision  of  the  happy  inebriate." 


WHERE  THE  STORY-TELLER   RIVALS 
THE  "MOVIES" 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  as  told  in  these  pages  on  July  12, 
L913,  a  league  has  been  formed  and  a  magazine  launched 
to  revive  and  foster  the  ancient  art  of  story-telling,  Bui 
even  the  Story  Tellers'  League  would  not  dream  of  competing 
with  the  theater,  I  lie  music-hall,  and  the  "movies"  for  the 
favor  of  the  general  public.  In  Japan,  however,  we  are  fold  by 
Dr.  J.  Ingram  Bryan,  editor  of  The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo), 
the  professional  story-teller  "is  held  in  scarcely  less  esteem  than 
the  regular  actor"  and  his  art  affords  '"one  of  the  most,  popular 
forms  of  entertainment."      For  these  reasons: 

"Less  expensive  than  the  regular  theater  and  the  music-hall, 
and  older  than  either,  it  rivals  the  modern  movies  in  its  at  t  raction 
for  the  multitude.  To  the  simple  and  often  illiterate  folk  of  the 
nation  it  is  what  the  novel,  the  magazine,  and  the  sensational 
newspaper  are  to  the  people  of  the  West-.  None  can  appreciate 
good    stories    better    than    an    audience    of   Japanese,    all    classes 

being  accustomed  to  them  from  childhood. 
Among  the  educated,  of  course,  reading  and 
the  regular  theater,  as  well  as  the  kinemalo- 
graph,  have  largely  supplanted  the  yoseba, 
or  amusement-hall;  but  the  latter  form  of 
passing  an  idle  hour  has  by  no  means  lost  its 
spell  for  the  commonality." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  says  Dr.  Bryan,  that 
in  Tokyo  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
hanashika,  or  professional  story-tellers,  is  an 
Englishman.  This  is  Mr.  Ishii  Black,  whose 
father  was  the  founder  of  the  first  news- 
paper in  Japan.  Born  and  brought  up  in 
Japan,  Mr.  Black  "speaks  the  language  like 
a  native,  and  as  a  retailer  of  droll  yarns  in 
the  vernacular  has  few  equals  among  the 
hanashika."  The  yoseba,  or  halls  of  the 
story-tellers,  "are  advertised  by  a  huge 
characteristic  lantern  as  well  as  posters 
giving  the  names  of  the  hanashika  and  the 
themes  to  be  treated."  The  largest  of  these 
halls  would  not  accommodate  more  than 
.'!()()  persons,  while  the  usual  one  holds  an 
audience  of  from  50  to  100.  In  Tokyo  then- 
are  about  150  yoseba.     Here  is  what  goes  on: 

"The  stories  are  of  a  great  variety,  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be  divided 
into  rakugo,  or  funny  stories,  and  kodan,  or 
heroie  tales.  The  manner  of  rendering  is 
as  varied  as  the  nature  of  the  tales  them- 
selves, and  of  the  taste  and  talent  of  the 
artist.  Some  are  declaimed  with  a  solemn, 
persuasive  oratory  and  fine  histrionic  effect; 
while  others  go  through  the  piece  like  clowns 
or  comedians,  acting  out  every  detail  with 
amusing  and  often  grotesque  exaggeration.  Those  of  a  ballad 
nature  are  sung  or  chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  samisen, 
or  even  a  more  primitive  instrument.  I  have  listened  to  some 
of  these  old  tales,  or  epics,  older  than  historic  time,  monotoned 
with  a  weird  voice  to  the  twang  of  the  biiva,  an  instrument 
older  than  the  shell  of  Jubal;  and  after  two  hours  of  it  I  have 
been  glad  to  retire,  leaving  the  audience  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
repetition  of  the  entire  tale  as  an  encore.  Yet  I  coidd  not 
help  but  feel  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  human  song; 
the  origin  of  poetry  itself.  These  naniwabushi,  or  song-stories,  are 
not  all  of  ancient  lineage,  some  of  them  being  based  on  modern 
events  of  social  or  historic  interest." 

Dr.  Bryan  quotes  Kosanji,  a  hanashika  who  had  also  been 
an  actor  in  a  regulau  theater,  as  saying: 

"Of  the  two  forms  of  art,  story-telling  is  the  more  difficult. 
The  regular  actor  has  the  advantage  of  scenery  and  costume  to 
arouse  and  maintain  interest;  the  hanashika  has  to  create 
interest  by  his  own  intrinsic  merit  and  personality.  And  often 
he  has  to  impersonate  five  or  six  characters  in  one  story." 
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THE  NEW  ORDER   OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

WE  CANNOT  ACCUSE  the  modern  man  of  tetters 
of  being  out  of  the  current  of  life  as  his  earlier  brother 
was.  Poets  have  sheared  their  long  hair,  and  novelists 
and  dramatists  arc  now  busy  OUling  all  the  social  wrongs.  Some 
of  them  have  taken  to  giving  a  jar  to  politicians  and  parliaments. 
John  Galsworthy  is  one  of  the  latter,  and  his  latest  is  a  letter 
to  the  London  Times  in  which  he  categorically  sets  forth  "the 
heartlessntss  of  Parliament." 
The  Times,  passing  over  En- 
gland's long  line  of  literary 
pamphleteers  and  novelists  of 
moral  purpose,  contrasts  him 
with  "the  last  generation  of 
our  men  of  letters'"  who,  it 
-  "were  too  much  concerned 
with  the  technical  refinements 
of  their  own  art  to  concern 
themselves  with  politics."  The 
present  generation,  it  points 
out,  are  impatient  of  politics, 
and  for  this  curious  reason: 
"Not  because  their  own  inter- 
ests are  narrow,  but  because  it 
is  now  the  politicians  who  are 
overspecialized  and  lost  among 
technical  refinements."  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  indictment  is 
manifold  : 

"I  am  moved  to  speak  out 
what  I  and,  I  am  sure,  many 
others  are  feeling.  We  are  a  so- 
called  civilized  country;  we 
have  a  so-called  Christian  re- 
ligion; we  profess  humanity. 
We  have  a  Parliament  of 
chosen  persons,  to  each  of 
whom  we  pay  £400  a  year,  so 
that  we  have  at  last  some  right 
to  say :  '  Please  do  our  business, 
and  that  quickly.'  And  yet  we 
sit  and  suffer  such  barbarities 
and  mean  cruelties  to  go  on 
among  us  as  must  dry  the 
heart  of  God.  I  cite  a  few 
only  of  the  abhorrent  things 
done  daily,  daily  left  un- 
done; done    and   left  undone, 

without  shadow  of  doubt   against  the  conscience  and    general 
will  of  the  community: 

"Sweating  of  women  workers. 

"Insufficient  feeding  of  children. 

"Employment  of  boys  on  work  that  to  all  intents  ruins  their 
chances  in  after-life — as  mean  a  thing  as  can  well  be  done. 

"Foul  housing  of  those  who  have  as  much  right  as  you  and  1 
to  the  first  decencies  of  life. 

"Consignment  of  paupers  (that  is, of  those  without  money  or 
friends;  to  lunatic  asylums  on  the  certificate  of  one  doctor,  the 
certificate  of  two  doctors  being  essential  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  money  or  friends. 

"Export  of  horses  worn  out  in  work  for  Englishmen — save  the 
mark!  exporl  that  for  a  few  pieces  of  blood-money  delivers  up 
old  and  faithful  servants  to  wretchedness. 

"Mutilation  of  horses  bj  docking,  so  that  they  suffer,  offend 
the  eye,  and  are  defenseless  against  the  attacks  of  Hies  thai 
would  drive  men,  no  treated,  crazy. 

"Caging  of  wild  things,  especially  wild  song-birds,  by  those 
who  themselves  think  liberty  the  breath  of  life,  the  jewel  above 
price. 

"Slaughter  for  food  of  millions  of  creatures  every  year  by 
obsolete  methods  that  none  but  the  interested  defend. 

"Importation  of  the  plumes  of  ruthlessly  slain  wild  birds, 
mothers  with  young  in  the  nest,  to  decorate  our  gentlewomen. 

"Such  as  these — shameful  barbarities  done  to  helpless  creatures 
-we  suffer  among  us  year  after  year." 


HE  ARRAIGNS  PARLIAMENT  FOR  ITS  "HEARTLESSNESS." 

In  his  letter  accusing  Parliament  of  losing  sight  of  the  great  issues 
of  social  justice  and  humanitarianism  in  its  absorption  in  "the 
political  game."  Mr.  Galsworthy,  we  are  told,  "says  violently  .  .  . 
what  more  and  more  people  are  thinking  every  year. " 


The  Times  declares  that  Mr.  Calsworthy's  letter  "says 
violently  and  with  a  note  of  personal  exasperation  what  more 
and  more  people  are  thinking  every  year."  It  furthermore 
rather  glories  in  the  fact  that  men  of  letters  are  doing  what  Mr. 
Galsworthy  and  others  are  doing: 

"What  Mr.  Galsworthy  says,  with  the  sudden  violence  of  one 
who  can  no  longer  suppress  his  disappointment,  is  said  more 
calmly  but  with  no  less  conviction  by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  new 
volume  of  essays.      We  Western  Europeans,  he  remarks,  have 

supposed  until  lately  that  we 
had  found  a  remedy  for  the 
everlasting  discord  between 
government  and  governed  in 
our  representative  institutions. 
But  'the  new  situation  which 
confronts  our  liberal  intelli- 
gence is  the  discontent  of  the 
enfranchised,  the  contempt  and 
hostility  of  the  voters  for  their 
elected  delegates  and  Govern- 
ments.' This  discontent  is  not 
merely  the  discontent  of  the 
have-nots  whom  the  vote  has 
disappointed  in  their  personal 
expectations;  it  is  rather  the 
discontent  of  disinterested  in- 
telligence with  what  is  neither 
intelligent  nor  disinterested. 
Neither  Mr.  Wells  nor  Mr. 
Galsworthy  writes  about  Par- 
liament as  people  write  to  com- 
plain of  railways  which  have 
put  them  to  some  personal  in- 
convenience; they  themselves 
would  say,  no  doubt,  that 
they  ask  nothing  more  from 
society  than  they  have  got. 
Indeed,  the  significance  of  their 
complaint  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  prosperous  as 
well  as  intelligent,  and  that  it 
is  the  complaint,  not  of  two 
unpractical  egotists  crying  for 
the  moon,  but  of  a  whole  class 
of  prosperous  and  intelligent 
people." 

But  if  the  London  Times 
thus  applauds  the  entrance  of 
the  man  of  letters  into  public 
affairs,  not  so  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  seems  to 
see  some  impertinence  in  Mr. 
G  a  Is  worthy  >  altitude: 

"If  this  gifted  novelist  and  reformer  really  thinks  that  the 
difficulty  lies  no  deeper  than  this,  that  it  can  be  overcome  by  a 
mere  readjustment  of  the  time-schedule  of  Parliament,  he  falls 
into  an  error  from  which  a  man  of  his  intellectual  rank  might  be 
supposed  to  be  exempt.  In  the  list  of  ten  abuses  which  he 
names  as  crying  out  for  immediate  abolition  there  are,  indeed, 
some  which  an  energetic  drive  in  Parliament .  given  a  fair  chance, 
would  suffice  to  bring  to  an  end;  but  there  are  others,  and 
these  incomparably  the  biggest,  which  are  of  a  totally  different 
character.  A  bill  to  prohibit  'mutilation  of  horses  by  docking' 
might  perhaps  be  quickly  passed,  if  Parliament  would  but  give 
it  attention;  but  does  Mr.  Galsworthy  really  think  that  nothing 
but  the  assignment  of  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  its  con- 
sideration stands  in  the  way  of  ending  the  'employment  of  boys 
on  work  that  to  all  intents  ruins  their  chances  in  after-life'  or  the 
'insufficient    feeding  of  children".' 

"That  waste  of  Parliamentary  time — and  the  like  is  true  of 
our  Congress  and  our  State  legislatures — does  account  in  part 
for  the  failure  to  pass  measures  of  remedial  or  humane  legislation, 
is  true  enough;  and  much  of  that  waste  is  avoidable.  But 
even  so,  it  will  not  do  to  load  too  much  of  the  blame  on  this 
adventitious  element  in  the  case.  As  regards  the  really  difficult 
problems — the  problems  of  labor  and  of  povertj  the  trouble, 
as  we  have  said,  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  t  lie  question ;  but  even 
as  to  the  others,  what  are  the  facts  about  the  feeling  of  the 
public?  How  many  persons  in  England  have  ever  bothered 
their  heads  over  'export  of  horses  worn  out  in  work  for  English- 
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From  "The  Sphere,*'  London. 


THE  BRONTE  SISTERH 


EMILY  JANE  BRONTE. 


The  group  picture  shows  Charlotte  to  the  reader's  right,  Emily  in  the  center,  and  Anne  to  the  left.  It  is  reproduced  here  in  the  damaged 
condition  in  which  it  reached  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  but  it  has  since  been  restored  to  its  original  appearance.  The  single  picture  of 
Emily,  described  as  "the  only  authentic  portrait"  of  her,  was  probably  painted  in  1S34.    Both  paintings  are  the  work  of  Branwell  Bronte. 

THE   NEWLY  DISCOVERED  BRONTE  PORTRAITS. 


men'?  What  proportion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
convinced  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  forbidding  the  caging  of 
song-birds?  It  may,  indeed,  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  act  in 
these  particular  matters  without  waiting  for  any  pressure  from 
public  opinion.  But,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  himself  says,  the  things 
he  cites  are  '  a  few  only '  of  the  things  that  are  demanded  by  this 
or  that  group  of  humanitarians;  and  if  Parliament  were  to  pass 
the  whole  mass  of  measures  about  which  one  or  another  of  these 
groups  feels  just  as  intensely  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  does  about  his, 
we  rather  fancy  that  the  average  Englishman  would  give  it  a 
piece  of  his  mind." 


ANOTHER  BRONTE  DISCOVERY 

ONLY  a  few  months  ago  the  discovery  of  certain  self- 
revealing  letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte  caused  a  stir  of 
interest  in  the  literary  world;  and  now  two  contempo- 
rary portraits  of  the  Bronte  sisters  have  been  unearthed  in 
Banagher,  King's  County,  Ireland,  where  they  have  lain  in  a 
cupboard,  neglected  and  forgotten,  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Altho  these  portraits,  painted  by  the  erratic  brother,  Branwell 
Bronte,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  the  Haworth  parsonage, 
are  admittedly  of  little  value  as  works  of  art,  so  great  is  their 
literary  and  associational  interest  that  they  have  already  been 
purchased  by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  writing  in  the  London 
Sphere,  the  picture  of  Emily  Jane  Bronte  is  "  the  only  really 
authentic  and  well-verified  portrait ' '  of  the  author  of  ' '  Wuthering 
Heights."  This  portrait  also,  it  seems,  was  originally  part  of  a 
group  picture  of  the  three  sisters.  When  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte  died  in  1861  this  group,  together  with  the  one  that  is  still 
intact,  came  into  the  possession  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bell  Nicholls,  Charlotte's  husband.  Deciding  that  the  portraits 
of  his  wife  and  Anne  were  very  bad,  but  that  of  Emily  very  good, 


he  cut  the  portrait  of  Emily  out  of  the  canvas  and  destroyed 
the  remainder.  The  other  group  he  took  from  its  frame — it 
had  hung  for  long  years  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  Haworth 
parsonage — and  carried  it  with  him  to  Ireland.  Here  the  two 
pictures  were  packed  away  and  forgotten.  There  is  a  curious 
linking  of  the  past  and  the  present  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nicholls 
married  again,  and  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  widow,  who  still 
lives,  to  rediscover  these  lost  family  records. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  on  her  visit  to  Haworth  in  1853,  saw  the  group 
which  we  here  reproduce.  In  her  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte," 
she  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

"  T  have  seen  an  oil-painting  of  his,  done  I  know  not  when,  but 
probably  about  this  time.  It  was  a  group  of  his  sisters,  life-size, 
three-quarters  length;  not  much  better  than  sign-painting  as  to 
manipulation,  but  the  likenesses  were,  I  should  think,  admirable. 
I  could  only  judge  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  other  two  were 
depicted  from  the  striking  resemblance  which  Charlotte,  up- 
holding the  great  frame  of  canvas,  and  consequently  standing 
right  behind  it,  bore  to  her  own  representation,  tho  it  must  have 
been  ten  years  and  more  since  the  portraits  were  taken.  The 
picture  was  divided,  almost  in  the  middle,  by  a  great  pillar. 
On  the  side  of  the  column,  which  was  lighted  by  the  sun,  stood 
Charlotte  in  the  womanly  dress  of  that  day  of  gigot  sleeves  and 
large  collars.  On  the  deeply  shadowed  side  was  Emily,  with 
Anne's  gentle  face  resting  on  her  shoulder.  Emily's  countenance 
struck  me  as  full  of  power,  Charlotte's  of  solicitude,  Anne's 
of  tenderness.  The  two  younger  seemed  hardly  to  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  tho  Emily  was  taller  than  Charlotte;  they  had 
cropped  hair  and  a  more  girlish  dress.  I  remember  looking  on 
those  two  sad,  earnest,  shadowed  faces,  and  wondering  whether 
I  could  trace  the  mysterious  expression  which  is  said  to  foretell 
an  early  death.  I  had  some  fond,  superstitious  hope  that  the 
column  divided  their  fates  from  hers,  who  stood  apart  in  the 
canvas,  as  in  life  she  survived.  I  liked  to  see  that  the  bright  side 
of  the  pillar  was  toward  her — that  the  light  in  the  picture  fell 
on  her." 
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Illl.i:  NOT  FORGETTING  Ihe  obligations  of  Chri's- 

lian  charily  toward  the  poor,  editorial  observers 
of  the  religious  press  arc  disinclined  to  any  undue 
sympathy  for  the  members  of  the  1.  W.  \V.  who  stormed  certain 
New  York  churches,  demanding  food  and  shelter.  The  religious 
editor's  feeling  of  question  or  of  resentment  is  due.  as  The 
Cotdinenl  (Presbyterian,  Chicago)  points  out,  to  the  fact  thai 
the  plea  for  aid  did  not  come  "spontaneously  from  men  in  real 
despair."  but  that  the  whole  demonstration  was  organized  with 
"a  sinister  purpose."  It  was  not  the 
aim  of  the  leaders,  The  Continent  main- 
tains, to  secure  food  and  shelter  for 
their  followers,  but  "to  embitter  the 
men  against  the  Church  by  the  rebuff 
on  which  they  confidently  counted.*' 
Vet  The  Continent  is  glad  to  note  that 
some  New  York  churches,  despite  the 
exasperation  and  embarrassment  of  the 
I.  \Y.  W.  approach,  were  Christian 
and  clever  enough  to  frustrate  their 
strategy  by  according  these  men  a 
cordial  reception. 

Just  what  are  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  is  a  matter  often  subject 
to  misunderstanding  in  the  general 
mind,  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be 
cited  the  ease  of  Mrs.  Helen  Horton, 
whose  picture  appeared  in  a  group  in 
these  pages  in  the  issue  of  March  14. 
The  daily  press  had  described  Mrs. 
Horton  as  "an  agitator  of  the  I.  W.  W.." 
w  hereas  it  turns  out  that,  far  from  being 
in  any  manner  connected  with  the 
1.  W.  \\\,  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Socialist    party.      Both    the    Socialists 

and  the  labor-unions  disavow  the  I.  W.  W.  and  its  methods. 
It  did  happen  that  Mrs.  Horton  was  in  St.  Mark's  Church, 
New  York,  on  the  evening  that  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  were 
harbored  there.  But  she  was  not  present  as  a  church-stormer 
or  agitator.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  come  to  the  church  by 
imitation  of  a  member  of  it  merely  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
earing  for  the  men.  The  picture  in  which  she  is  shown  among  the 
I.  W.  W.  guests  was  taken  without  her  knowledge  or  consent, 
and  made  her  appear,  undeservedly,  as  one  of  the  raiding 
party.  What  America  (Catholic,  New  York)  calls  an  official 
statement  of  the  I.  W.  \V.  code  and  methods  is  taken  from  a 
pamphlel    issued   by  the   I.  W.  W.  press  and    reads  as  follows: 

"As  a  revolutionary  organization  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  aim  lo  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results 
BOUght  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  arid  energy.  The 
ladies  used  are  determined  solely  by  the  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion lo  make  good  in  their  use.  The  question  of  'right'  and 
'wrong1  does  not  concern  us." 

Of  the  I.  W.  W.  invasion  of  the  churches  America  observes 

thai    Ihe    men    who    never   go    near   a   church    in    prosperity    and 

then  rush  clamorously  upon  it  asserting  "an  imaginary  right" 

ill  I  heir  hour  of  need  are  guilty  of  "a  shamclessness  proof  against 

any  reasoning."  Moreover,  (he  same  paper  explains  the 
particular  Catholic  view  on  the  subject  of  making  shelters  of 

churches  when  il  says: 

"  Whatever  opinion  a  believing  I'lolcslaut  way  have  regarding 


his  house  of  prayer,  and  the  propriety  of  converting  it  inb>  B 
dormitory  for  men  of  all  creeds  and  none,  and  for  such  as  even 
enter  with  the  words  of  blasphemy  upon  their  lips,  the  attitude 
which  must  be  assumed  by  the  Catholic  priesthood  is  plain. 
They  know  with  a  certainty  of  faith,  surpassing  all  human 
evidence,  that  they  stand  in  the  living  presence  of  Christ  abiding 
in  the  sacred  tabernacle." 

Nevertheless.  America  adds  that  the  Catholic  churches  would 
be  thrown  open  to  the  poor,  if  it  were  necessary,  providing 
that    first     the    Blessed    Sacrament   had    been    removed    with 

due  reverence;  while  The  American 
Hebrew  (New  York)  remarks  of  tin- 
men arrested  for  making  a  disturbance 
at  a  church  of  this  faith: 

"They  were  not  men  who  were  un- 
able to  get  work.  They  were  men 
unable  to  get  work  at  such  pay  and  for 
such  hours  as  seemed  fair  to  them. 
In  this  free  country  we  have  no 
criticism  to  make  of  any  political, 
economic,  or  religious  theory  thai 
any  set  of  men  desires  to  put  to  the 
test.  In  the  event,  however,  thai 
such  theory  fails  to  bring  its  followers 
the  success  and  happiness  that  they 
anticipate,  they  can  not  rightly  expect 
that  society,  which  does  not  share  their 
theories,  shall  be  much  exercised  over 
their  failure.  Tannenbaum  and  his 
friends  decline  to  accept  work  except 
at  thirty  cents  an  hour  and  eight  hours 
a  day.  They  are  quite  within  their 
rights  in  taking  this  stand,  but  the 
resulting  unemployment  is  voluntary 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  lack 
of  work  of  those  who  can  not  find  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  ami 
their  families  with  food  and  shelter. 
Of  these,  there  are  not  so  manv  as 
sensational  reports  would  have  had  us 
believe,    but    the    records  of    all   ihe 

charitable  organizations  show  the  number  to  be  larger  than  for 

many  years." 

Similarly  The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia)  urges  upon  churches 
and  municipal  authorities  the  necessity  for  rendering  aid  to  the 
great  number  of  people  in  our  cities  who  are  really  in  want, 
"regardless  of  any  questions  of  worthiness,"  but  it  adds: 

"When  men  in  any  condition  organize  for  the  avowed  purpose 

of  agitation  and  the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  law  and 
order  in  society,  then  to  encourage  and  support  them  is  a  crime, 
a  sin  against  God  and  an  injury  to  man.  The  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  is  such  an  organization,  and  is  to  bo 
wholly  differentiated  from  honest  men  seeking  honest  labor." 

The  movement  of  the  I.  W.  W.  on  the  churches  was  no!  an 
honest  one,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Continent,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  above.     Nevertheless,  it  argues: 

"To  frustrate  their  strategy,  the  churches  must  disappoint 
them  by  Cordial  treatment  of  all  the  men  I  hey  bring  inside 
church  doors,  regardless  of  indecorum  and  insolence. 

"If  Paul  could  rejoice  when  Christ  was  proclaimed  'even  of 
envy  and  strife,"  certainly  modern  christians  should  rejoice  to 

have  men  come  to  church  'even  of  envy  and  strife."  The  alert 
Christ-spirit  will  seize  eagerly  Ihe  chance  to  trial  Ihein  so  well 
that  they  will  want  to  come  again. 

"The  flurry  in  New  York  will  doubtless  soon  be  over.  If  the 
scheme  should  he  copied  by  similar  disturbers  in  other  cities,  the 

churches  will  not  be  taken  quite  so  by  surprize  as  Manhattan 

churches  were.  And  they  will  see  to  if.  we  arc  sure,  that  welcome 
is  quickly  and  warmly  given  the  invaders." 


WHOSO  MOCRKTH  THH  POOR,   REPROACHETH  HIS 
MAKER." — PROVERBS  XV  II:  5. 

— Porter  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
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BILLY   SUNDAY   IN   BIG   CITIES 

BILLY  SUNDAY'S  evangelistic  entry  into  the  field  of 
the  larger  cities,  as  signalized  by  liis  One-nighl  appearance 
in  New  York  and  his  Pittsburg  campaign  of  eight  weeks, 
brings  "the  baseball  revivalist,"  under  discussion  ul  the  hands 
of  a  new  set  of  critics.  The  Baltimore  Sun,  whose  editor  has 
evidently    not   yet   come   under   his   spell,    wonders   skeptically 

whether    people    are    interested    in    him      

because  he  is  a  preacher  who  achieves 
the  impossible  by  making  money  at  the 
job,  or  "because  lie  offers  himself  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  vaudeville  show."  Mr.  Sun- 
day came  to  New  York  to  open  the  annual 
campaign  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee 
of  the  city,  and  his  one  discourse  in  Car- 
negie Hall  was  heard  by  3,000  persons, 
while  5,000,  according  to  press  reports, 
were  turned  away  from  the  doors  by  the 
police.  His  eight-week  period  in  Pittsburg 
is  called  "the  greatest  evangelistic  revival 
of  modern  times,"  and  it  is  on  record 
that  at  124  meetings  he  preached  to 
audiences  aggregating  approximately 
l,.r>7<i,( )()(),  while  professions  of  conversion 
were  made  by  26,601  persons.  In  con- 
sidering the  man  and  his  work,  writers 
in  both  the  religious  press[and  the  secular 
may  be  found,  as  usual,  who  are  either 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Sunday  or  decidedly 
opposed  to  him  and  his  methods,  but  the 
novel  feature  of  the  evangelist's  present 
position  is  his  surprizing  conquest  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  impression  left  by  his 
flying  visit  to  New  York.  On  this  point 
the  New  York  Sun  observes: 

"  'Billy  Sunday  will  do  in  the  Middle 
West,  in  the  rural  environment,'  say  the 
wise  men.  Thereupon  Billy  Sunday 
betakes  himself  to  the  towns  and  cities 
that  rejoice  to  call  themselves  urban,  and 
turns  them  upside  down,  repeating  with 
their  smug  populations  his  successes  with 
the  supposedly  less  alert  ruralists.  He 
comes  to  the  capital  of  supercilious  provin- 
cialism, self-satisfied,  conceited  New  York, 
and  the  belated  police  are  put  to  it  to 
handle  the  crowd  he  draws." 


asked  for  prayer.     The  daily  newspapers  gave  more  space  to 

salvation  than  they  did  to  scandal,  not  for  one  day,  lull  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week.  As  a  mere  spectacle  of  a  whole 
modern  city  enthralled  by  the  Gospel  it  was  astonishing,  un- 
believable, unprecedented,   prodigious." 

Wholly  receptive  to  the  availability  of  Billy  Sunday  for 
cooperation  with  Lutheran  pastors,  a  writer  in  The  Lutheran 
Observer     (Philadelphia)     offers     among    other    arguments     the 

following     table    of     Sunday's    results    in 

eighteen  different  places: 


Copyrighted  by  H.  A.  Luberg 

None  of  the  Lutheran  churches  or  of  the  BILLY  SU 

Protestant  Episcopal  churches  took  any 
active  share  in  Billy  Sunday's  Pittsburg 

campaign,  but  a  writer  in  The  Churchman  (Protestant  Episcopal, 
New  York)  remarks: 

"Billy  Sunday  has  come  to  Pittsburg  and  gone.  Whatever  he 
accomplished,  he  did  it  without  the  help  or  even  the  assent  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  More:  he  did  it  in  the  face  of  the  Church's 
public  criticism.  Undoubtedly  to  many  outside  the  Church  her 
altitude  toward  the  Sunday  revival  appears  inexplicable,  or 
worse,  which  is  a  grave  statement.  To  many  within  it  seemed 
the  only  possible  attitude 

"This  buffoon  of  an  evangelist  made  religion  a  subject  of 
ordinary  conversation.  People  talked  about  their  souls  as  freely 
as  about  their  breakfasts.  He  went  into  the  homes  of  the  rich, 
dropt  his  wildness  of  speech,  and  made  society  women  cry  with 
shame  and  contrition.  One's  eternal  welfare  became  the  topic 
of  the  dinner-table,  not  only  in  the  slums,  but  in  the  houses  of 
fashion.  It  sounds  incredible,  and  it  is  not  a  fact  to  be  grasped 
by  the  mere  reading  about  it,  but  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  forgot 
to  be  ashamed  to  mention  prayer  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  name  of  Christ  began  to  be  used  with  simpleness  and  readiness 
and  reverence  by  men  who  two  months  ago  employed  it  ouly  as  a 
byword.     City  politicians  came  forward  at  the  meetings  and 
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Altho  the  amounts  donated  to  Mr.  Sun- 
day may  seem  large,  this  writer  notes, 
"when  converts  to  Christianity  cost  only 
$1.59  each  the  expenditure  is  truly  in- 
significant." Of  the  $42,000  given  him  in 
Pittsburg  we  read  that  $18,000  was  de- 
posited in  banks  by  corporations  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  the  remainder  was  "largely 
in  contributions  of  one-,  two-,  five-,  and 
ten-dollar  bills,  with  a  few  thousand 
quarters  and  halves  and  coins  of  smaller 
denominations."  Business  men,  we  are 
informed,  readily  made  their  offering  to 
Sunday  because  they  "regarded  the  total 
expenditure  as  more  than  returned  in  the 
improved  service  rendered  in  mills,  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  in  every  department  of 
commercial  life  in  Pittsburg  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  a  single  week,"  in 
support  of  which  assertion  the  writer  cites 
the  statements  of  a  few  business  men. 
Speaking  further  of  the  financial  features 
of  the  Pittsburg  campaign,  this  firm  be- 
liever in  Sunday  points  out  that  the  tem- 
porary tabernacle  in  which  he  held  services  cost  $16,000.  This 
charge  was  paid  from  the  basket  collections,  which  totaled 
somewhat  less  than  $39,000,  and  we  read  that — 

"After  paying  for  the  Tabernacle,  the  remaining  amount  went 
to  pay  for  light,  heat,  janitor  service,  half  the  salaries  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Sunday  party,  and  their  entertainment 
while  in  Pittsburg.  The  lumber  of  the  Tabernacle  was  sold 
after  the  completion  of  the  meetings  for  $2,150,  and  the  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  was  turned  over  to  the  permanent 
evangelistic  committee  of  Pittsburg  to  continue  evangelistic  work 
in  the  Pittsburg  mills,  shops,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  churches." 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Sunday's  New  York  appearance,  The  Chris! inn 
Work  (undenominational,  New  York)  questions  from  the  attitude 
of  the  crowds  at  Carnegie  Hall  whether  they  did  not  gather 
"much  more  from  curiosity  than  from  any  desire  to  have  their 
souls  saved  or  their  spiritual  life  stirred,"  but  a  clerical  contrib- 
utor to  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  remarks  in  different  strain 
of  this  occasion: 
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BILLY  SUNDAY    WITH  HIS   FAMILY. 

These  pictures  show  the  Sunday  home  at  Winona,  Indiana,  which  the  liquor  interests,  he  says,  have  advertised  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  as  having  cost  forty  thousand  dollars.  "  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  says  Mr.  Sunday,  "it  cost  me  exactly  thirty-eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  T  spent  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  addition  on  interior  decorations." 


"Billy's  sermon  in  Carnegie  Hall  was  evidently  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  audience.  Nor  was  enjoyment  the  only  element. 
Such  sledge-hammer  blows  must  surely  tell.  While  some  may 
have  regretted  his  way  of  saying  things,  it  is  doubtless  true  that, 
on  second  thought,  it  must  have  been  admitted,  even  by  such, 
that  everything  he  said  was  in  harmony  with  truth.  He  is  surely 
a  veritable  John  the  Baptist.  His  epigrams  are  numerous  and 
terse,  and  to  the  point.  He  certainly  calls  'a  spade  a  spade.' 
And  yet  it  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  he  sounds  the  note  of 
so-called  'slang.'  What  he  states  is  bound  to  stick.  Who,  with 
any  sort  of  a  memory,  can  ever  forget  his  sayings?  " 


A  LUTHERAN  INDICTMENT  OF  GERMAN 
PROTESTANTISM 

THE  DECLINE  of  German  Protestantism  has  been 
discust  more  than  once  in  these  columns,  but  fresh 
testimony  and  fresh  explanations  are  still  forthcoming. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  our  issue  of  October  25,  1913,  "one  of 
the  best  known  Protestant  pastors  in  Germany"  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "Taking  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire,  the 
census  returns  show  that  Catholicism  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  Protestantism,  that  the  faith  of  Rome  absorbs  a  greater 
share  of  the  increasing  population  than  the  faith  of  Luther." 
This  writer  mentions  among  the  causes  the  more  efficient  organ- 
ization of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  fact  that  the  birth-rate 
is  higher  in  Catholic  families,  the  Church  encouraging  early 
marriages  and  large  families.  Again,  in  our  issue  of  February  7, 
1914,  the  matter  was  further  illuminated  by  some  interesting 
statistics  from  The  Christian  World.  Now  we  encounter  still 
another  explanation.  According  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Bornhoeft,  who 
writes  in  The  Latin  run  Witness  (Pittsburg),  German  Protestant- 
ism is  declining  because  it  has  not  been  true  to  Luther's  teachings. 
Says  this  writer: 

"The  question  arises:  Is  the  State  Church  in  Germany  the 
Lutheran  Church?  Does  it  preach  (iod's  Word  and  Luther's 
doctrine? 

"The  State  Church  of  (iermany  bears  the  name  'Evangelical,' 
'  I  'nil  rt,'  because  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  since  1817,  under 
King  Frederick  William  III.,  have  been  united  in  one  Church. 
It  permits  doth  creeds  in  one  Church.  The  Protestant  Church 
of  (Iermany  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  because  it  has  turned  to 
rationalism. 

"Verbal  inspiration  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Apostles' 
Creed,  'too  old-fashioned'  for  many,  has  been  cast  aside,  and 
a  substitute,  more  in  keeping  with  'common  sense,'  has  been 
published  by  the  Church  Council  of  Baden  in  the  new  'Agende. 


Here  follows  a  translation  from  the  German  as  the  EvangeHarh- 
Lutherische  Freikirche  prints  it: 

Holy  is  our  God. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  His  creations. 

His  love  is  unlimited. 

And  to  save  us  sinners  is  His  gracious  will. 

Therefore  He  has  sent  us  the  sinless  Savior. 

His  only  Son. 

He  became  our  brother,  and  has  given  us  an  example. 

Through  His  death  and  resurrection  we  are  assured  of  our  celestial  home. 

Through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father  and  Son  are  with  us 

To  awaken  our  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

In  tribulations  and  death  we  are  the  Lord's  blessed. 

And  await  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

"This  new  formula  shows  how  unbelief  is  covered  up.  To 
judge  correctly,  one  must  take  notice  of  the  important  articles 
of  faith  which  have  been  omitted.  This  statement  does  not 
make  mention  of  Christ  as  'our  Lord,'  nor  are  the  words  Con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary'  given.  It 
does  not  say  anything  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  and  His 
ascension,  His  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  His 
coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  It  does  not  mention 
the  forgiveness  of  sins;  it  does  not  even  contain  the  words  '1 
believe.'  It  is  not  even  a  confession,  but  simply  a  summary  of 
doctrines,  the  most  important  ones  being  omitted.  To  discard 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  substitute  such  a  'home-made  fabri- 
cation '  is  anything  but  Lutheranism. 

"Luther  preached  the  Scriptures,  the  whole  Scriptures,  with 
the  whole  truth  contained  therein,  and  this  Word  of  God  caused 
Rome  to  fall  in  Germany,  as  history  proves.  True  Lutheranism 
has  never  failed  in  its  attacks  on  Rome.  Men  who  think  the 
State  Church  of  Germany  to  be  the  Lutheran  Church  are  sadly 
mistaken.  It  has  departed  from  God's  Word  and  Luther's 
doctrine,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  'Protestant  decline  in 
<iermany.' 

"The  Church  in  Germany  is  on  the  decline  because  indif- 
ference holds  sway,  and  because  the  State  Church  at  large  is 
asleep,  while  Rome  is  ever  busy.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
you  have  the  reason  why  Rome  is  gaining  in  Germany." 

In  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  we  read 

"On  February  22  the  united  committees  of  the  movement 
away  from  the  State  Church  took  a  census  in  the  seventy-eight 
churches  of  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg.  These  churches  have 
seating  accommodation  for  1.20,000,  and  Berve  a  population  of 
2,060,000. 

"On  the  date  mentioned  there  were  only  :{">. 0(H)  at  two  service.-, 
or  under  2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  worshipers  present 
on  that  day,  the  journal  declared,  more  than  three-quarters 
were  women  and  children. 

"The  movement  away  from  the  Church  is  stated  in  another 
quarter  to  be  growing  seriously.  Last  year,  in  Germany,  12,(M)(i 
persons  severed  their  connection  with  the  State  Church,  in 
comparison  with  G,000  in  the  previous  year  and  3,000  in  1910." 
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HINTS  FOR  THIS  YEAR'S  TRIP 


IF  this  is  the  year  in  which  you  have 
firmly  decided  to  spend  your  vacation 
overseas,  it  is  now  quite  time  to  make 
definite  plans  for  the  journey.  Shrewd 
travelers  have  already  begun  to  anticipate 
you.  The  choice  staterooms  on  the  vessels 
that  sail  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  the 
other  ports  of  the  North  Atlantic  are  al- 
ready being  sought,  and  reservations  are 
being  made  in  the  popular  hotels  at  the 
cities  and  the  watering-places  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  wise  traveler  who  looks  into  the 
future  and  plans  both  shrewdly  and 
deliberately. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  shrewd  voyager  in 
New  York,  a  man  who  has  all  but  lost  count 
of  his  constant  journeys  across  the  Atlantic, 
who  has  his  trips  planned  for  the  next  fif- 
teen years.  He  is  systematic  in  his  work — 
and  consequently  systematic  in  his  play. 

"This  year  it's  to  be  the  north  of  Europe 
for  me,"  he  will  tell  you.  "Norway,  Swe- 
den, Finland,  and  Russia.  It  will  take  me 
nearly  two  months  to  see  these  lands  the 
way  I  like  to  see  them.  Next  year  I'm 
going  to  stay  in  America  and  loaf  out  in 
California,  at  the  two  expositions  there, 
and  in  all  the  stretches  of  playland  be- 
tween. In  1916  I'm  planning  a  dandy 
Swiss  summer,  with  a  little  fling  into  the 
Tyrolean  Alps.  The  year  after  that  I'm 
going  west  again — and  never  stop  to  turn 
around  till  I  reach  Hongkong.  I've  not 
yet  had  a  real  look  at  Japan  or  Korea.  In 
1918  there  will  be  an  early  trip  and  I'll  get 
to  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Turkey." 

This  man  is  definite  and,  as  an  immediate 
result,  he  really  is  coming  to  have  an  almost 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  His  example  might  be  well  com- 
mended to  those  folk  to  whom  Europe  is 
still  as  a  book  of  printed  pages — who  are 
this  summer  to  cross  the  threshold  into  en- 
chantment for  the  very  first  time.  To  these 
folk  the  idea  of  going  to  a  certain  few 
countries  and  seeing  them  with  at  least 
a  degree  of  thoroughness  is    commended. 


They  probably  hope  to  have  other  trans- 
atlantic journeys.  And  each  of  these  can 
well  be  planned  to  supplement  those  that 
have  gone  before.  Yet  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  this  summer  is  planning  his 
first  excursion  to  England  or  to  the  Conti- 
nent, one  of  the  cleverly  planned  circular 


his  notes  and  plans  tor  a  more  comprehen- 
sive study  at  a  return  visit.  And  in  this 
way  he  can  separate  for  himself  his  own 
grain  and  his  own  chaff.  On  reaching  a 
strange  city  such  a  method  has  much  to 
commend  it.  A  carriage  drive  or  a  ride  on 
an  observation  auto-bus,  even  a  brisk  walk 


tours  in  which  all  details,  even  to  hotel  with  map  in  mind  or  hand,  will  give  a 
accommodations  and  carriage  drives  are  preliminary  survey  from  which  more  care- 
arranged  in  advance,  has  this  much  in  its  ful  reconnaissances  can  easily  be  planned, 
favor:  It  gives  the  newcomer  a  quick  per-  j  This  summer  of  1914  promises  to  break 
spective  of  all  those  parts  of  Europe  that  'all  records  in  the  volume  of  transatlantic 
he  is  likely  to  want  to  see  in  detail  at  a  j  traffic.  The  early  bookings  in  the  steam- 
later  time.    On  such  a  journey  he  can  make  |  ship  offices  already  have  gone  to  show  this. 

And  1914  will  also  be  re- 
membered in  navigation 
annals  as  the  year  in  which 
two  great  new  merchant 
ships  first  began  their 
ferriages  between  Europe 
and  New  York.  One  of 
these  is  the  Vaterland, 
which  is  to  wrest  from  the 
Imperator  the  title  of  the 
greatest  ship  that  man  has 
ever  built,  and  the  other 
is  the  Aquitania,  which  the 
Cunard  line  announces 
with  pride  as  the  largest 
British  vessel  that  has  ever 
been  placed  in  service. 
And  in  the  background  the 
White  Star  company  is 
completing  the  recently 
launched  Britannic,  soon 
to  go  into  commission, 
which  is  not  only  to  re- 
vive an  historic  steamer 
name  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, but  is  to  break  a  few 
more  records  for  length 
and  tonnage. 

Meanwhile,  a  report 
from  a  trustworthy  source 
states  that  the  Canadian 

GRAND    STAIRCASE  ON  THE  NEW  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  STEAMER,  Northern     KailwaV     V  Olll- 

■•  vaterland,"  the  largest  ship  in  the  world.  pany    has    ordered    from 
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•  i  urliihi'  '_'<»-  k  tn  >i  vessels  in  ply  you   another   shilling   Ui   <  ; . ;  <  r   llio  <-;*  ^  1 1<  >  a    remarkable    natural    formation     within 

lietweeii    \  ;>  i i  %  it   ;iikI    Kan    Francisco,  grounds,  but  they  will  be  quick  to  explain  casv  reaefa  bj  automobile. 

in ai    year.     The»    are  to  supplement    its  i<>  you  thai  this  is  not  admittance;  ii  ia  a 

ih'u    transcontinental  railway  of  the  near  tax.    The  titled  gentleman  who  owns  Bku>  GREAT    BMITAJN 

hit  u  re  and  its  Royal  Steamship  Line  on  the   ney  Castle,  of  course,  could   not    run    his        .,   •     ...        ,,     .      ,    .,    .  ..     ,. 

.     ■  ',.,.  .  i      ii  .■   i  "    '"  1,<im    Fort  rush   that,  we  tinalh 

Uiwrrni-c-Atlantic  routr.     I  In-  pioneers    prize  possession  as  a  show  and  sell  tickets,  .  -i  t .     i      ,  . ,  (1 

.  sail   Ironi    Ireland,  on    the  nort  hernni.ist    <>l 

on  t  hi-  same  scenic  and  aitradiv  e  route  and    hut  it  is  quite  good  torm  tor  him  to  charge  a  .■  .  .  ■   .,       ,   •  ,       ,  , 

.  .  ...  .  °     ,  the    iiiiiu      crossings   of   the    Irish    channel. 

he  pioneers  also  hi  the  introduction  ot  the    tax  for  trespass  upon   his  property.     And  n,„    .,    ,,„  „  •       .    ,,       ,     •    ,    ,  •  , 

. '.  .     ,.  .ii  .i       i    ■  ii  i  (),ir  steamer  is  ol   the  Laird   Lane,  and  ii 

turbine   -if  we  doii  t    mistake),   the   long-    thus  before  you  have  been  twenty  miles  on  ,   , ,     •  ,,  .      .    ,  , 

........         .  .  .  ...  „  i.-i         i  *  i  e  ,r  takes  us  straight    to  Ardrossan.   which  is  a 

e-ialili-lnd    Allan    Line,    has   within   a   few    British  soil  or  t  wo  hours  from  the  steamer        „,,.,,.  ,;,    i       _i. f     ..  a  r 

comparatively    short    rail    journey    I  nun 

Glasgow.  Glasgow,  as  one  of  the  progres- 
sive forces  of  modern  Britain,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  one  Of  the  great  industrial  <-i  1 1< 
of  the  world,  is  worth  more  than  a  casual 
\isit.  And  beyond  Glasgow  is  a  wonderful 
"one-day  trip.*"  a  cinematographic  glimpse 
of  the  loveliest  of  Scottish  country.  The 
tourist  agent  tells  of  it  as  the  trip  through 
the  Trossachs,  and  it  provides  a  brisk 
variety  of  travel   from  dawn   to  dusk  of  a 

busy  day.    Firsl  there  is  a  short  rail  journey 

from  Glasgow  to  Loch  Lomond,  and  then  a 

sail  on  that  remarkable  sheet  of  water  to 
[nversnaid,  where  a  brake — hack  here  in 
America  we  call  it  a  Concord  coach  will 
take  you  to  Loch  Katrine,  worthy  sister  to 
Lomond,  and.  like  her,  a  very  great  beauty 
indeed.      There    are    other   lakes,    some    of 

them  very,  very  tiny,  but  still  beautiful 
with  the  beauty  of  a  small,  rare  stone,  until 
finally  you  come  to  a  train,  which  whirls 
you  through  historic  Stirling  and  the  quiet 
evening  of  the  day  over  one  of  the  world's 
mightiest  bridges — the  huge  structure  over 
the  Firth  of  Forth — into  Waverley  station. 
Edinburgh — under  the  shadows  of  the 
castle  that  rises  like  a  grim  sentinel  over  the 
that  brought,  you  from  New  York,  you  have    Scottish  city. 

encountered  British  convention  and  the  Various  pathways  run  south  from  here 
somewhat  ingenious  way  in  which  British  to  London.  There  are  two  or  three  im- 
ingenuity  sometimes  hurrows  under  and  portant  ones  including  Caledonian  from 
around  British  convention.  which    we   may    choose.      One    runs   close 


WINDERMERE   IN  THE   ENGLISH   LAKE  DISTRICT. 


months  placed   two  fine,   new    18,000-ton 

ships. . 1 1 suit n a  and Catgarian, in  commission. 

With  the  confusing  ma])  of  Europe  spread 

in  front  of  you;    with  a  miniature  Monl 

Blanc  of  booklets  and  time-tables  at  your 

elbow,  the  question  still  rises  before  you: 
How  can  I  make  the  best  use  of  my  vaca- 
tion time  and  money  in  seeing  Europe? 
That  is  not  an  easy  question  for  a  man  from 
the  outside  to  answer;  individual  tastes 
vary  so  greatly.  One  traveler  likes  cities, 
v\ilh  their  novelty  and  enchantment,  their 
hustle  and  their  life;  another  likes  sylvan 
scene-,  a  third  t he  rugged  rigor  of  the 
mountains.  One  prefers  pictures,  the  next 
music,  the  third  the  humdrum  of  little  vil- 
lages. To  all  these  -their  preferences. 
But  to  those  folk  who  are  not  so  particular 
a-  to  those  extremes  in  their  traveling  we 
are  going  to  take  the  map  of  Kurope  and 
across  it  pick  a  course  that  may  serve  as  a 
faint  guide,  at  least,  to  the  somewhat 
bewildered  traveler. 

1KB  LAM) 

A  I   the  outset   we  are  going  to  Ireland.    A 

good  many  European  travelers  do  not  go 
to  Ireland;  even  the  indefatigable  Karl 
Baedeker  has  failed  to  issue  one  of  his  little 
m\  guide-hooks  to  cover  it.  That  is  their 
business.  Ours  is  to  go  to  the  Emerald 
Isle.  There  are  still  many  good  vessels 
that  make  the  east-hound  call  at  Queens- 
tow  ii,  and  we  are  going  to  take  one  of  t  hem. 
And  some  hright  morning,  when  we  are 
about  a  week  out  of  New   \  ork  we  are  going 

to  drop  anchor  in  one  of  theloveliesl  harbors 

that  England  ever  called  her  own  and  we 
are  going  ashore  on   a    tender,   to  Btep  our 

first  European  fool  upon  the  pavements  of 

the  city   of   (,)ueonstown. 

It  is  only  eight  miles  (twelve  miles  hv 
rail  from  Qlieenstown  to  ('ork,  and  from 
<  nil,  sou  pav  two  shillings  and  go  out  mi  a 
light  railway  to  Blarm-v  Castle.    It  will  co  t 


From  Cork  our  path  lies   by  rail  to  Ban- 
try,  but  from  Bant  rv  to  Glengariff  we  have  a 


to  the  picturesque   English    Lake  District, 
which  after  Killarnev  and  Lochs  Lomond 


choice  by  motor  or  by  steamer,  and  we  shall  and  Katrine,  invites  inspection.  Another 
find  the  choice  exceedingly  difficult.  This  all  — the  East  Coast  route — lies  for  main- 
is  a  portion  of  the  so-c.al  led  "  Brinee  of  Wales  miles  almost  within  stones-throw  of  the 
tour,"  a  circular  journey 
by  railroad,  automobile, 
and  steamship  which  is 
very  popular  with  English- 
men. From  Glengariff  t  his 
famous  motor-road  swings 
around,  by  the  way  of 
I  'arnassila-by-l  he-Sea.  to 
that  most  wonderful  of 
all  Irish  lakes  -Killarnev; 
and  when  von  go  aboard 
the  train  at  Killarnev 
station  that  is  to  whirl 
you  up  to  Dublin,  you 
are  going  to  find  yourself 
making  a  promise  to  return 
at  a  future  time.  And  still 
you  have  only  crossed  the 

threshold  of  Europe. 

Dublin  as  a  city  is  more 
Continental  than  truly 
British.  If  you  wish  con- 
firmation of  this  spend  a 
Sunday  there,  and  after- 
ward a  Sunday  in  Edin- 
burgh, Or  London,  or  >v  en 
Belfast.  Dublin  is  digni- 
fied  and    handsome   in    its 

dominant  Georgian  archi- 
tecture, and  it  is  a  source 
of  great  delight   to  tourists 

w  ho  havecarelesslyfancied 

it  either  ugly  or  uninteresting.     Prom  this 

point  still  another  railroad    lakes  us  north, 
through   Belfast,  and  on  to  I'ortrush    whose 

truly  great   lion  ii    the  Uiants'  Causeway, 


BMOKINQ-BOOM   on   tin:   \i"W    CI  HARD  ST1   I  mkh  "  AQUITANIA,"      nil. 
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North    Sea      and    we    choose    if.        If     we 
should   wish   to  change  our  minds  after  all, 

and  visit  the  English  Lake  District,  we  can 

[Continued  "»  /«t/<;  TWi) 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


AIM']  modern  pods  loo  much  devoted  to 
"safe  paths"  and  "soft  delights"? 
Miss  S.  Gertrude  Ford  thinks  so,  and 
expresses  her  belief  in  a  spirited  poem 
printed  in  The  Poetry  Review.  Not,  all  will 
agree  with  her;  surely  Mr.  .John  Masefield 
and  his  numerous  followers  have  "tarried" 
long  enough  "where  the  fog  the  gaslight 
blurs,"  and1  surely,  also,  the  "wan  out- 
cast" who  "weeps  for  guilt  not  hers"  has 
been  surfeited   with  rimed  sympathy. 

Hut  even  those  who  feel  that  poetry 
need  not  heed  this  "Appeal"  will  agree 
thai  it  is  honestly  and  eloquently  made. 
Miss  Ford  has  made  a  memorably  good 
poem,  nor  is  her  evident  indebtedness  to 
Francis  Thompson  a  fault.  We  regret,  that 
we  must,  from  lack  of  space,  omit  many 
striking  lines. 

To  Poetry:  An  Appeal 

By  s.  Gerthude  Fokd 

fuel  ry ,  Poetry ! 

I  who  am  in  love  with  thee, 

Who  see  all  eart.h  more  lovely  fair, 

More  blest,  because  thou  reignest  there, 

Who  know  thee  born  of  heaven,  and  set 

In  heavenly  places — yet,  O  yet, 

star  of  stars,  I  fear  for  thee! 

(Who  would  not  fear?) 
Lest  thou  shouldst  fall  from  that  high  sphere, 
Heel  and  then  fall,  and  be 
Thenceforth  a  Power  abolished  utterly. 
Yea!  for  they  who  love  thee  best 

They,  more  plainly  than  the  rest) 
Ever  round  and  nigh  thee  hear 
Warnings  as  Cassandra's  clear. 
And  mocked  as  they  were;  rumors  stiU 
The  ruin. of  thy  sacred  hill 
Boding,  the  eclipse  of  gloom, 
The  irrevocable  doom 
And  the  unavailing  tear, 

Kxccpt  thou  hear. 
Wherefore  unstop  thine  ears,  unbend 
Thy  heart!  to  that  high  Voice  attend 
Which  bids  each  age  to  its  successor  send 
A  legacy  of  gold  from  thy  pure  mint, 
Stamped  both  with  thine  and  Liberty's  imprint; 

Hearing  thy  mark  and  Mercy's,  both 

Being  Powers  allied,  of  kindred  growth. 
For  who  shall  teach  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Mercy,  or  show  where  Justice  has  her  birth, 
Or  lead  them  forth  unto  their  freedom?  who 
set  high  their  hope  and  bring  them  thereunto? 
Maid  of  the  starry  shrine,  the  holy  vow, 
For  all  high  things,  all  fair  things  set  apart, 

Ask  thine  own  heart — ■ 

Who  if  not  thou? 

.   .   .  Wherefore  rise  up! 

Drain  thou  no  longer  Pleasure's  festal  cup; 

string  thou  no  more  for  toys  at  dancing-time. 

The  rosaries  of  rime. 
Tarry  thou  where  the  fog  the  gaslight  blurs, 
Where  the  wan  outcast  weeps  for  guilt  not  hers, 
But  theirs  who  starved  her  to  it;  where  by  stealth 
Want  creeps,  at  acme  of  the  whole  world's  wealth  ; 
Where  faints  lone  Virtue  for  one  succoring  word — 

There  let  thy  voice  be  heard! 

Persephone's  returning  smile 

Relinquish  thou;  nor  cull,  nor  wear, 

Her  scattered  flowers;  forbear  awhile 

To  gather  gold-dust  on  thy  hair 
From  all  the  stars — 
Break  down  the  prison  gate!  Undo  the  heavy  bars! 
Be  thou  the  Theseus  of  that  Minotaur 

I  Glutted  with  maiden  tribute  evermore; 
Nay,  be  the  Orpheus  who  undid  full  well, 
And  merely  by  a  song's  soft-woven  spell, 
The  gates  of  hell 
For  tho  about  thy  realm,  blown  here  and  there, 
Sounds  yet  a  clear  and  an  ethereal  air, 
Delicate  music,  dulcet  and  divine, 
From  lips  authentically  thine — 
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"Yes;  serve        v 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup" 

"Prepare  it  as  a  Cream -of- tomato,  please." 

And  this  is  done  as  easily  as  said;  and  almost  as 
quickly.  Simply  heat  the  contents  of  the  can  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk  separately.  Bring  them  to  the 
boiling-point  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  And  when  ready 
to  serve  take  them  from  over  the  fire  and  pour  the  hot 
soup  into  the  hot  mil^ — this  prevents  curdling. 

The  whole  process  doesn't  require  over  three  min- 
utes. And  you  have  as  fine  a  cream -of -tomato  soup 
as  you  ever  tasted. 

You  ought  to  enjoy  this  palatable  and 
nourishing  soup  two  or  three  times  a  week 
at  least.   Why  not  have  it  for  dinner  today? 


21  kinds — 10c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Unexpected !      I 


"Why,  John,  you  said  it  was  an  old  house!' 

"And  so  it  is.      But  the  painter  has  been  at  work. 

That's  the  difference." 
A  house  is  only  as  old  as  it  looks.     A  house  painted 

in  colors  tastefully  selected  and  with  paint  mixed  of 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil  looks  new,  and  long  retains  that  look  of 
freshness. 

Such  paint  wears  long  and  smoothly,  without  cracking  and  scaling. 
Consult  your  painter  as  John  did  his.  Make  your  house  new.  No 
other  improvement  so  satisfactory  can  be  made  for  the  same  money. 

Write  for  our  Paint  Adviser  No.  85 a  group  of  helps,  Free 


NATIONAL  LrJlvD  COMPANY 


New  York  Boston 

Buffalo  Chicago 

(John  T.  Lewi»  A  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 


Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(National  Lead  <ft  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

sad  calendar  of  puro-bred  poultry  for  I9M.  large, 
many  pages  "f  poultry  farts.  different  breeds  in 
natural colorBi  70varieties  Illustrated  and  described. 
Incubators  and  brooderSi  low  price  of  stack  and  eggs 
f'.r  batching.  A  perfe'H  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers. 
bond  Hie  f'.r  this  noted  b.M.k. 

B.  H.  GREIOER,  Box  A,  Rhecms,  Pa. 


g^lDo  Your  Printing*! 

lr    »£i  ^•SP1 'an is.  oircularH.  books,  newspaper.     Preasto 
•jJ^T'' fi^R"  Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  mono.  Bignroill 


MwJ' printing  for  others.  A.1I  exnv.rnlessenl    Write 

Je^^faotory  for  press  iiitnloB.  TYPE,  csrfs.  paper. 

outfits,  samples.  TME  1  RESS  CO.,  Mpridrn.Conn. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and   district   to 
ride     and     ex- 
hibit a  sample  1914  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.     Our  agents  every- 
where are  making'  monev  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  andspecial  offer. 
NO  MONEY  REQUIKE1)  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and  allow 
TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to 
any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  bi- 
cycle you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  wiU  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nVU  CAPTOR Y  DRIPPQ    We  f"rn'sl1  "><•  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LUWff   rMUIUni    rnlWkO    at  one  small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.     You  save  $10  to 
$25  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  oi  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.    I>0  NOT  BUY  a  blcyo'e  or  a  pair  of  tiros  from  anyone  at  an  ypi       until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  tijattoty  prices  and  remark.t  .'/'er. 

Villi    Ufll  I     RC    ACTfllllCUCfl    when  vou  receive  our  beautiful  caulor.ne  and  study 
IUU    If  ILL  DC   HOIUnldlltU   our  si  I  Is  at  the  ■amtderftd  Jaw  prices  wa 

canmakeyou.     Wesellthehiifhestgradeblcycles.it  lower  prices  than  any  Other  factory.    We  are 
-vl  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.     '  Irders  titled  the  day  received. 

SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $'.i  to  $8  each.     Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRCC      PHACTER    RRAsfs*   rcar  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
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Tho  even  at  times,  from  some  full  throat 
And  sweet,  rings  yel  the  clarion  note 

<  >f  such  as  sin";  the  sun":  that  bees, 

Few,  alas,  how  few  !  are  these; 

And  in  safe  paths  the  Many  loiter  and  creep 

And  the  rest  sleep. 

Poetry.  Poetry! 
I  who  am  in  love  with  thee 
Beseech  thee  to  put  by  tin  soft 
Delights,  and  once  more  rise  aloft . 
Starry  with  imaginings 
Of  Truth,  and  fledged  with  eagles    wings 
Of  Mercy  and  of  Justice,  both 
Being  twin  Powers,  of  equal  growth. 
Leave  the  gay.  the  Phrygian  flute 

Lydian  love-notes,  pipes  of  Pan: 

Melodies  I'ranian. 
Tuned  to  earth's  need,  substitute. 
Lest,  thy  vaunted  sibyl-skill 
Failing  to  read  the  high  heavens'  will. 
In  these  even  1  thy  doom  should  sec — 
I  who  am  in  love  with  thee. 


Few  of  the  poets  who  made  up  that 
almost  extinct  school  called  "neo-Celtic" 
gave  much  attention  to  the  intricate  forms 
of  ancient  Irish  verse.  Their  antiquarian- 
ism  consisted  chiefly  in  interest  in  the  old 
Legends.  Here,  however,  is  a  poem  (from 
The  Saturday  Review)  which  is  definitely 
Irish  in  construction.  The  rimed  scheme, 
so  complicated  that  few  will  attempt  lo 
imitate  it,  is  not  unusual  in  Gaelic  verse. 

A  Farmer's  Fields 
By  Jane  Bablow 

On  the  hill-slope  in  the  sun 

There  his  fields  lie:  every  one 
(Hows  a  jewel,  where  evening  light 

Stays  its  flight  from  dusk  begun. 

O'er  them  curved  a  crested  height 

Rims  the  east  whence  dawns  the  night; 
High  they  climb  this  passing  daj  's 
Long  clear  cays  to  front  aright. 

By  her  door  she  stands  at  gaze, 
Strange  looks  bent  on  olden  ways, 

In  a  silence  newly  grown 

Waits  alone  while  dark  delays. 

All  their  checkered  plowed-and-sow  n. 

Spiny  furze-bush,  brier>  stone. 
Through  their  changing  brown  and  green. 

Silken  sheen,  and  blossom  strown. 

Under  shine  and  shadow  seen, 
Joy  to  her  and  care  have  been: 

Now  they  seem  a  cloud-veiled  shore 
With  the  roar  of  waxes  between. 

"Many  a  time  he'd  look  them  o'er. 

Late  and  early,  from  this  door. 
Many  a  time,  heart-vexed  and  crossed. 
See  storm-tossed  his  little  store. 

"  Aye."  she  says,  "  to  bitter  cost 
Came  against  him  blight  and  frost, 

Rain  and  drought,  and  all  the  rcsl  . 
Try  his  best,  'twas  labor  losl 

"on-times  raffled  like  the  breasl 

Of  a  kestrel-struck  wood-quest 
Lay  his  feathery  oats,  for  so 

Wihl  'twill  blow   from  yonder  west. 

"Or  a  sea-fog.  drifted  low. 

l.efl  (he  'laties  row   by  row 
Blackened:  for  one  creel  bed  fill. 

Half  a  drill  away  he'd  throw. 

"Sure  hard  task  he  had  to  till 

Just  the  bare  side  of  the  bill. 
Lei  alOOfl  With  wind  and   >\c( 
On  him  set  by  the  Lord's  will. 
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"SI ill,  proud  man  he  was.  if  yet, 

(.oil  be  praised,  good  luck  he  met: 
When  his  oata  were  (It  to  reap, 

Scaler  lied  sleep  till  OUt  he'd  get." 

While  she  watches,  o'er  the  steep 

Dim  white  mists  float  down  and  creep; 

From  each  field  that  shimmering  lies 
Brightness  dies,  as  on  they  sweep. 

'These  may  lift  'neath  dawn-Mushed  skies. 

Mists  that  from  the  farmer's  eyes 
Hid  his  b(t  of  land,  tlio  morn 

Break  forlorn,  no  more  shall  rise. 

"Heroic  Ballads  of  Servift"  (Sherman, 
French  &  Company)  lose,  of  course, 
much  of  their  strength  and  beauty  in 
translation.  But  there  is  a  crude  vigor 
ahout  the  phrasing  of  some  of  them — the 
one  we  quote,  for  example — which  is  in 
harmony  with  their  spirit.  A  hayduk  is  an 
outlaw. 

How  Starina  Novak  Became  a  Hayduk 

Translated   ky   George    Rapall   Noyes   and 
Leonard  Bacon 

Novak  and  Rado  drank  the  wine  near  Bosna  the 

river  cold, 
With  Bogosav.    When  they  had  (trunk  as  much  as 

they  could  hold, 
Prince  Bogosav  began  to  speak: 

"Starina  Novak."  said  he, 
"My  brother  sworn,  now  speak  the  truth,  so  may 

God  prosper  thee! 
Why  didst  thou  join   the  outlaws?     What  con- 
straint was  on  thee  laid? 
To  go  to  the  wood  to  break  thy  neck,  and  to  ply 

a  wretched  trade? 
And  in  thine  age,  moreover,  when  thy  season  was 

past  and  sped?" 
Starina  Novak  spake  to  him: 

"Prince  Bogosav,"  he  said, 
"My  brother  sworn,  since  thou  askest  me,  I  will 

even  tell  thee  the  truth; 
But  it  was  through  a  hard  constraint  that  I  (led,  in 

very  sooth. 
Thou   mayst   remember, _  when   Yerina   did    Snie- 

derevo  rear, 
She  made  me  a   day-laborer.       I    labored    there 

three  year. 
Wood  and  stone  did  I  haul  for  her  with  my  oxen 

and  my  wain, 
And  in  the  space  of  full  three  years  not  a  penny 

did  I  gain; 
Not  even  bark  sandals  for  my  feet  could  I  win 

my  labor  by. 
And  that  I  should  have  pardoned  her.     When  the 

town  was  builded  high, 
She  would  build  towers  and  gild  the  doors  and 

windows  of  the  hold. 
Each  house  in  the  vilayet  she  taxed  three  mea- 
sures of  gold, 
That  is  three  hundred  ducats.     Who  gave,  in  the 

place  might  live; 
But  I  was  poverty-stricken,  and  had  no  gold  to 

give. 
With  the  mattock  wherewith  I  had  labored,  to  the 

outlaws  I  fled  amain. 
I  could  not  stay  where  Yerina,  the  accursed  one 

did  reign, 
But  ran  to  the  cold  Drina,  and  to  roekv  Bosnia 

fled. 
When    (    came    near    Romniya,    thciv     Turkish 

wooers  led 
A    Turkish    damsel    homeward.     In    peace    they 

passed  by  me. 
There    remained    the  Turkish  bridegroom;    on   a 

great  brown  steed  was  he ; 
In  peace  that  Turkish  bridegroom  he  would  not 

let  me  pass, 
But  forth  he  drew  a  triple  whip  with  three  knobs 

of  yellow  brass. 
Thrice  he  smote  me  on  the  shoulders.     Thrice  I 

prayed  him  in  fiod's  name 
'I    pray    thee,    Turkish    bridegroom,    mayst    thou 

have  courage  and  fame! 
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If  you  could  buy  a  barrel  of  anything  which  would 
increase  the  light  in  your  factory  19  to  36  per  cent, 
wouldn't  you  seriously  consider  its  purchase? 

RICE'S 
MILL  WHITE 

The  only  oil  paint  (without  varnish)  giving  a 
glossy,  tile -like  finish 

will  fill  your  factory  with  sunshine,  and  actually  increase  your  light  19  to 
36  per  cent.  It  will  reflect  every  ray  of  your  natural  or  artificial  light 
down  on  to  your  machinery  and  into  the  dark  corners  of  your  plant.  Its 
glossy  surface  will  not  absorb  light  or  collect  dirt,  germs  and  odors  like  a 
flat  paint.      It  can  be  washed  like  tile, 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  not  scale  and  require  frequent  renewals  like  a  cold- 
water  paint.  It  will  not  "alligator"  and  crack  under  the  jar  of  machinery 
like  a  varnish  paint.  It  flows  easily  under  a  4-inch  brush;  two  coats  equal 
three  of  lead  and  oil.     It  stays  white  longer  than  any  other  gloss  /><i!h/ . 

The  Original  Mill  White 


Rice's  Mill  White  made  a  ti 


Rice's     Granolith 

A  tough  and  elastic  per- 
manent finish  for  concrete 
walls.  Becomes  a  part  of 
the  cement  to  which  it  is 
applied.  One  coat  sufficient, 
unless  a  gloss  is  desired. 
Makes  the  best  possible 
primer  on  inside  concrete 
and  brick  for  a  second  coat 
of  Rice's  Mill  W7hite  Paint, 
giving  a  tile  -  like  enamel 
finish  at  no  more  expense 
than  lead  and  oil  paint. 

For  Concrete 
Surfaces 


ade  name  of  the  words  "Mill  White."  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it.  None  of  its  imita- 
tions lias  its  elastic,  permanent  qualities. 
No  other  paint  manufacturer  can  use  the 
Rice  process.  Rice's  Mill  White  for  ten 
years  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for 
illuminating  power,  sanitary  qualities  and 
low  ultimate  cost. 

Rice's  Mill  White  is  sold  direct  from  our  factory, 
in  barrels  containing  sufficient  paint  to  coyer 
20,000  square  feet,  one  coat.  If  you  have  that 
area  of  ceding  and  wall  space  to  cover, 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Board 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet. 
"More  Light."     Write  today. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  DUDLEY  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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BOSCH  SPARK  PLUGS 
eliminate  short  circuits,  break- 
age by  accidental  blow  or  neat, 
and  compression  leakage,  which 
are  common  faults  often  found  in 
other  spark  plugs  but  never  in 
Bosch  Plugs. 

Bosch  Plugs  are  designed  to  up- 
hold the  reputation  of  the  name 
they  bear — they  must  be  good. 

Even  the  perfect  Bosch  Magneto 
cannot  overcome  th^  loss  in  effi- 
ciency resulting  from  the  use  of 
improperly  designed  and  poorly 
constructed  plugs.  Don't  use 
them  —  use  Bosch  plugs. 

Insist  on  Bosch  Plugs  and  you  can 
equal  the  spark  plug  efficiency  of  such 
high  grade  cars  as  the  Peerless,  Pierce- 
Arrow,  Hudson,  Mercer,  Garford, 
Speedwell,  Jeffery,  Velie,  Fiat, 
Marion,  Case,  Stutz,  Moline-Knight, 
Lozier,  etc.,  which  regularly  are 
Bosch- Plug- Equipt. 

Write  for  "Locating  the  Spark  J'/n?" 
Sent  Jrce  on  regilt  ■■'. 


Be  Satisfied 


Specify  Bosch 


$1.00    each    from   your   dealer, 
Bosch  Service  Stations  or  direct. 

Bosch    Magneto    Company 

235  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

156  Service  Stations  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


This 


Sent 
.  anywhere 
%     on 
Request 
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A  perfect  qulrl    -  ■   .  '  l»'in  understood  ataglanra 

In  iisf  in  more  than  200,000  office* 

I  l:  I  I  to  liaudls  *i»  clml  i  undltlom 

MOORE'S   MODERN   METHODS  , i 

lilng  snd  dew  rililng  tlm  luusl   popular  I.,  mi.  uwd 

in    ''it ■  ;  ial    :m-l    i  it >i  .ii il    .  in.  . 

•    ■■  ■  i ■  i  '  illing  ;iii'i  maintal  . 

I  ■     I  •  .if    v  \     li  III    I    .1    IlliV    put  i Hi''    l»i".k 

PRFP    lo  ar,yhody  who  writes  for   it    on    his 
I    IvilLj    own  ur  his  firm's  business   stationery. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORP.,  865  Stone  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
If/i         /   <ote  I *af  Hooks  and  Blank  Bookt 


Mayst  liiiu  Uave  a  bappj   marriage,  Inn  pass  me 

bj    in  peace! 
ThOU    scesi     how     poor    a     man    am     I.* 

Hut   the  bridegroom  would  not  oeasi 
But   rather  in  his  anger  began  to  smite  the  more 
Then  at   last    was   I   angry,  for  my  shoulders  were 
w  a\en  soi  i 

\\  ith  the  mattock  on  m\  shoulder,  the  bridegroom 

did   I   smite 
With    one     blow     from     the    brown     steed's     back 

tlm  the  stroke   was  passing  light. 
And  l  lien  I  leapt   upon  him.  and  smote  him  where 

he  lay. 
Twice    or    thrice      till    his    spirit    from    the    body 

lied  away. 
I     reached    my    haul     in    liis    pockets,    and     there 

found  purses  i  lire 

1  put  them  in  mj   bosom,  and  girt  his  saber  on  me 

I  left    the    mattock    at    his    head    that    the    Turk 

might  ha\  e  withal 
Something  to  bury  bhn  with;  the  steed  I  mounted, 

biow  ii  and  tall. 
To  the  wood  of  Kumaniya  I   went;  the  wooers  saw 

me  there; 
lint  wished  not  to  pursue  me,  or  haply  did  not  dare. 

II  is  fort}  year.      The  forest  is  better  known  to  me 
Than  the  house  of  my   habitation   was  ever  wont 

to  be. 
The  roads  across  the  mountains  1  watch  them  and 

1  hold. 
From   (he  youths  of  Sarayevo   I   take  their  silver 

and  gold, 
And  their  linen  and   velvet   for  me  and  mineuand 

I  can  go  abroad 
And  stand  in  the  place  of  danger,  for  1  fear  none 

but  Cod." 


Mr.  Norwood  uses  his  short  lines  skil- 
fully in  this  poem;  the  reader  sees  the 
angel  lull  through  space.  Il  is  a  tremen- 
dous theme,  hut  this  poet  has  proved  his 
right  to  it.  We  lake  the  poem  from 
The  British  Review. 

The  Cry  of  a  Fallen  Angel 

By    R.   W.   Norwood 

Out  of  the  light, 
Into  the  night, 
God,  I  am  falling! 

Fashioned  of  llame. 
Spent  with  my  shame — 
God,  1  am  calling! 

All  through  the  day 
Sin  has  had  sway; 
Lost  is  the  token. 
1.  \  cuing  brings 
Hurt  of  my  wings — 
Blackened  and  broken. 

Child  of  a  star. 
Thine  avatar, 
Drunk  from  the  revel  I 
\\  ho  am  I .  God — 
Spirit    or  clod. 

Angel    or-   I  )e\  il? 

Vet  Thou  hast  made 
Me  Thy  sword-blade — 

Sheathed  that  its  brightness 
Ma>h   up  lo  H  in 
When   (he  last   sin 
Burns  Into  »  Idleness 

Hand  that  can  smile. 
Hold  the  hilt   light 
Draw     and  Si  like  faster; 
St  like  wit  Ii  me,   I. old! 
\l  v    soul  Thy  s\\  old. 
And    Thou  its  .Master. 

Strike!  till  I  he  da.\ 
<  irOVi    from  t  he  grav 

( iloora  of  i  be  Peril; 

\nd   in  t  he  skies 
I  >i  eani-doines  ai  i  <l 
Jacinth  and  beryl  I 


PERSONAL     GLIMPSKS 


THE   PICKPOCKET  TRIST 


COME 
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OME  of  the  chartered  business  con- 
that  prey  upon  the  people's 
purses  may  he  richer  and  stronger  than 
New  York's  pickpocket  trust,  hut  if  we  are 
to  take  .Magistrate  Samuel  D.  Lc  y's  word 
lor  it.  none  of  them  is  better  organized. 
The  organized  "dips"  have  lots  of  money, 
an  invisible  hoard  of  directors,  many 
permanently  employed  lawyers,  and  sys- 
tematized connection  with  bonding  com- 
panies to  give  hail  at  a  moment's  notice, 

as  well  as  individual  sureties  who,  if 
questioned  aboul  their  financial  responsi- 
bility, will  Haunt  bewildering  hank-rolls 
in  the  faces  of  the  court  clerks.  Magistrate 
Levy  has  been  a  police  judge  in  New  York 
City  for  many  years,  and  writes  as  an 
authority.  lie  tells  of  the  pickpocket 
trust's  operations  in  an  article  for  the 
New  York  Tinu  s: 

Each  member  has  his  own  territorial 
district  laid  out  for  him  to  "work,"  and  be 
"works"  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  Kosinsky. 
Smith,  and  Davis,  for  instance,  have  been 
assig-ned  to  the  Times  Square  subway 
station  at  Forty-second  Street:  Cohn  and 
,  Gray.  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue,  etc.  If  you  think  that  Kosinsky, 
Smith,  and  Davis  arc  alone  in  their 
operations,  you  confess  your  ignorance  y>( 
their  doings.  As  these  three  worthies  are 
going  down  the  stairs  leading  to  the  sub- 
way to  meet  the  south-hound  Irain  at  the 
Forty-second  Street  Station,  one  of  their 
confederates  is  already  on  the  platform 
awaiting  them,  another  is  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  on  the  street,  and  there  is  a  lino 
of  confederates  on  and  around  each  of  the 
platforms  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
Thirty-third  Street.  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  so  on  down. 

Kosinsky  enters  the  cars  at  Forty-second 
Street ;  close  to  him.  sometimes  behind  him 
and  sometimes  alongside  of  him.  are 
Smith  and  Davis,  Kosinsky  has  picked 
out  a  man  that  "looks  good"  to  him;  the 
car  is  crowded,  so  he  touches  the  side 
pocket  of  the  passenger,  ,luit  "feels" 
nothing.  lie  then  passes  his  hand  deftly 
under  the  passenger's  coat  and  feels  his 
hip  pocket.  Yes,  there  is  something-  thick 
there;  Kosinsky  feels  sure  it  is  a  wallet. 
The    train    is   now    slowing-;    it    has  stopt 

a  short  distance  from  Grand  Central;  in  a 

moment  the  train  will  nunc  again,  and 
then  jerk,  and  Kosinsky  knows  well  it  will 
give  this  sudden  lurch;  that  is  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  As  the  lurch  comes, 
Kosinsky  "accidentally  "  falls  against  his 
victim,  and  the  wallet  is  his.  It  is  im- 
mediately passed  over  to  Smith,  and 
Smith  is  gradually  hut  surely  moving 
away.  The  train  moves  into  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  stops,  and  all  three  pass 
out.  The  trick  has  been  turned.  It  has 
been  a  success.  Smith,  Kosinsky  A  Co. 
go  into  the  toilet  room,  count  the  amount 
contained  in  the  wallet,  pass  the  wallet  and 
contents  to  a  fourth  confederate,  who 
leaves    lor    heailipiart  ers. 

Kosinsky,    Smith,    and    Davis   are   now 
{Continued  <»<  pant  ~7()) 
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For  Easier  Riding, 
Less  Repair  Expense 
Longer  Service — 

Equip  your  car  with  the  recognized  standard 


GAB  R  I  EL 


$15,  $20,  $25  per  set  of  Four,  two  front  and 
two  rear.     Half  these  prices  per  pair. 


L  _ 


White,    Peerless,    Stearns,    Oldsmobile  and 
Lozier  cars  now  carry  Gabriel  Snubbers  as 
standard  factory  equipment;  twenty   other  leaders 
use  them  as  partial  or  special  factory  equipment. 

Everywhere,  Gabriel  Snubbers  are  repaying  their  cost  many  times 
over  on  practically  all  sizes,  types,  and  makes  of  motor  cars.  For 
experienced  motorists  know  that  it  is  Rough  Riding  and  not  Mile- 
age that  wears  out  their  cars. 

As  producers  of  riding  comfort  and  riding  quiet,  Snubbers  have  won  first  place. 

Stop  and  Think  of 

the  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents.  Think  of  the  repair  bills  caused  by  jolts 
and  jars  on  mechanism,  starting  and  lighting  equipment;  think  of  the  saving  on 
tires,  brakes,  mechanism  and  gasoline  by  not  having  to  slow  down,  shift  gears, 
and  speed  up  again  at  every  rough  place. 

Then  think  of  the  extra  year  or  two  of  service  your  car  will  give  when  protected  by  Snubbers. 

Our  immense  1914  production  has  brought  the  price  clown  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  Snubbers  any  longer. 

Start  This  Season  Right! 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices,  giving  name  and  model  of  your  ear,  and  we  will  advise  the  si ze  suitable.  If  you 
have  any  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  Gabriel  Snubbers,  ask  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  maker  of  your  car 
tor  their  opinion  of  them. 

Gabriel  Horn  Mfg.  Co. 

1418  East  40th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

European  Factory,  18  Rue  Brunei,  Paris.     Agents  throughout  America  and  Europe 
We  also  make  Gabriel  Musical  Horns  and  Windshield  Cleaners 
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Tire  Words  —  Tire  Deeds 

THE  guarantee  that  these  tires  will  not  skid  on  wet  or 
greasy  pavements  —  else  returnable  at  full  purchase  price,- 
after  reasonable  trial — is  based  on  complete  and  positive,  not 
partial  and  doubtful,  non-skid  efficiency. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

©iirutoof 
VACUUMiCUPmRES 

The  further  guarantee  of  4,500  miles  actual  service  is  for 
the  user's  protection  only-  It  is  based  on  years  of  experience 
proving  this  mileage  to  be  a  low  minimum.  There  is  involved  no 
expectation  of  adjustment,  as  the  average  mileage  is  far  greater, 
there  being  numerous  records  of  over  12,000  miles  on  heavy  cars. 

The  guarantee  of  absolutely  oilproof  quality  still  more 
definitely  lixes  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  in  a  place  entirely  apart  — 
in  every  consideration  of  safety  and  service. 

Start  the  season  with  this  matchless  tire  equipment. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.     Jeannette,  Pa. 

New  York  Boston  I.os  Angeles  Minneapolis 

Chicago  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Omaha 

Cleveland  San  Francisco         St.  Paul  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Seattle  Dallas  Atlanta 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy 


Garages49^ 


Genuine  "Edwards." 
Ready-made,  fire-proof 
garages.  Quickly  set  up 
any  place.  Direct-from- 
factory  prices —  S49. SO 
and  up.  Postal  bringrs 
illustrated  04-puge  catalog. 
The  Edwin's  Mfit.  Co..    337-387  Etnleston  At., Cincinn«ti.O. 


20  Days'  Trial  on  Your  Motor 
A  Remarkable  Device 

The  M cCormick 
Power  Plug 

Transforms  the  ordinary  energy  from 
battery   <>r   magneto   into   a  flood    of 
high  frequency  sparks.      By   instan- 
taneous and  complete  combustion  it 
maintains   full    power  strokes   in    the 
engine.     Solid  surface  electrodes  do 
away  with  burning,  displacement  or 
adjustment  of  wire  points.    Thousands 
of  enthusiastic  users.      A  trial  will  con- 
vince you.       If  you  will   send  us  your 
Replaces  the    check  or  money  order  for  $2.00  for  each 
•park  plug       P'ug  ordered,  we  « ill  ship  by  pan  tls  post 
(insured),  subjei  t  to  your  approval,  for  20 
da) »'  trial     Money  /••'■  /-■  it  not  in  every  way  satisfied. 
n  iake,  modi  1  and  thread  ol  niot  i  u . 

Mccormick  mfg.  co. 

206  McCormlck  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio  ' 
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ready  1'. »r  the  next  "touph"  or  "dip." 
The  Grand  Central  is  a  hotbed  for  jostling. 

Hero  arc  met  "'rubes"  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the]  oome  with  thick- 
wallets,  bent  on  having  a  good  time  and 
painting  the  town  a  rich  vermilion. 

Our  worthies  have  spotted  the  real  thing, 
who  has  come  in  from  Connecticut  to 
have  a  good  time.  Kosinsky  is  right  he- 
hind  him,  and  has  felt  his  fa  I  wallet,  which 
sticks  out  from  the  right  hip  pocket. 
Again  the  ear  is  packed.  Smith,  who  is 
standing  to  the  left  of  the  "hayseed," 
suddenly  taps  him  on  the  shoulder  and  saj  s: 
"Excuse  me;  is  this  an  express  or  a  local 
train'/"  to  which  "hayseed"  replies: 
"1  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  know  it 
stops  at  City  Hall,  for  the  sign  on  the 
window  says  so." 

Hy  that  time  the  train  has  stopt  at 
Thirty-third  Street, and  Kosinsky-  and  Davis 
get  off.  While  Smith  has  asked  the  ques- 
tion and  diverted  attention,  "hayseed's" 
pocketbook  was  "lifted,"  but  the  victim 
was  too  interested  in  answering  Smith  to 
notice  it. 

Between  Thirty-third  and  Twenty-eighth 
streets  the  visitor  has  missed  his  wallet 
and  yells:  "My  pocketbook  is  gone! 
Some  one  here  has  it."  Smith,  among 
others,  sympathizes,  says  it  is  dreadful, 
takes  a  deep  interest,  proffers  all  kinds 
of  sympathy  and  help — and  gets  off  at  the 
next  station,  advising  "hayseed"  to  see  a 
policeman. 

Kosinsky  and  Davis,  having  ascertained 
the  amount  in  the  wallet,  hand  it  over 
to  a  confederate  at  the  station  and  they 
cross  over  to  return  to  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  They  now  proceed  north,  and  at 
Grand  Central  Station  observe  a  young 
girl  with  a  long  coat  put  a  pocketbook  in 
her  outside  coat  pocket.  This  time  Davis 
takes  the  lead,     fie  is  going  to  do  the  act. 

He  enters  the  car  close  behind  the 
girl;  he  is  pretty  well  packed  in  with 
Other  standing  passengers.  He  gets  his 
hand  in  the  pocket,  the  girl  suddenly 
turns  and  feels  the  touch, 
hand  to  her  outside  coal 
pocketbook  is  gone. 
and   cry   and   charges 


She  puts  her 
pocket.     Her 
She   raises    the   hue 
Davis   with   taking 


her  pocketbook.  He  has  not  had  time 
to  pass  it  along  and  still  has  it.  Kosinsky 
edges  up  and  tries  to  get  it,  but  the  eyes 
of  all  the  passengers  are  on  Davis  and  he 
fears  to  do  anything. 

Fortunately,  a  strong-arm  man  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car.  He  quickly  wedges 
his  way  through  the  car  and  recognizes 
Davis.  "Hello,  there!  I've  got  you," 
says  Strong-Arm.  The  girl  makes  a  charge. 
Strong-Arm  yanks  Davis  toward  the  door, 
the  car  stops,  and  Davis  is  taken  out  to 
tht>  street. 

His  confederate  at  the  station  has  seen 
the  trouble  and  has  run  up  the  stairs  and 
notified  another  one  of  the  gang  standing 
on  the  street  that  Davis  has  been  pinched. 
'Phis  last  confederate  goes  at  once  to  the 
telephone  and  notifies  'lie  bondsmen  to  go 

to  file Precinct  Police  Station  and  give 

bail  for  Davis.  He  then  telephones  the 
local  counsel  for  the  trust  to  come  to 
the  station-house,  and  in  case  he  is  not 
there  when  the  attorney  arrives  to  go  to 
the  Seventh  District  Magistrate's  Court,  at 
Fifty-fourth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue, 
and  there  await    Davis's  coining. 

Having  done  this,  our  worthy  proceeds 
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to  the  station-house.  There  he  meets  the 
oomplainant,  the  police  officer,  and  Davis. 
He  asks  the  Lieutenant  behind  the  desk 
to  hold  the  matter  for  a  few  minutes  to 
await  the  arrival  of  bondsmen  and  counsel. 
This  being  done,  he  smiles  pleasantly  at  the 

young  girl    who   makes   the  charge.     He 

tells  her  how  sorry  he  is  that  she  must 
wait,  and  hopes  she  is  not  losing  time 
from  her  business  duties;  that  counsel 
will  be  there  soon,  and  endeavors  in 
various  ways  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
complainant. 

He  at  the  same  time  endeavors  to 
ascertain  her  address,  the  place  she  is 
employed  at,  and  the  like.  He  usually 
succeeds  in  obtaining  this  information, 
as  he  is  an  adept  at  the  business.  After 
waiting  a  short  time  counsel  and  bonds- 
man appear.  Defendant  has  been  searched 
and  the  complainant's  pocketbook  is 
found  on  his  person  and  identified  by  the 
girl  as  her  property.  His  pedigree  is 
taken  and  defendant  furnishes  a  bond  for 
his  appearance  next  day  in  court,  and  the 
complainant  is  notified  to  be  at  the 
magistrate'!)  court  the  following  morning. 

The  prosecuting  witness  is  there  prompt- 
ly, and  lias  to  wait  an  hour  or  more  for  the 
case  to  be  called.  The  prisoner  appears 
with  a  clever  lawyer,  who  pleads  "not 
guilty,"  asks  for  a  preliminary  trial,  and 
an  adjournment,  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
The  adjournment  gives  the  defendant  and 
his  lawyer  time  to  devise  innumerable 
schemes  to  defeat  the  law.  Magistrate 
Levy  goes  on: 

It  has  been  recently  decided  that  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
adjournment.  In  the  interim,  between 
the  adjournment  and  the  day  set  for 
the  examination,  friends  and  confeder- 
ates of  the  prisoner  by  every  artifice 
endeavor  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the 
complainant.  These  interested  parties  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  have  the 
complainant  not  appear  in  court,  and,  that 
failing,  to  urge  the  complainant  to  with- 
draw the  charge.  In  order  to  induce  the 
complainant  to  do  either,  offers  of  money 
ranging  from  $5  to  $5,000  have  been  made. 

If  the  complainant  is  obdurate  and 
can  not  be  reached  with  money,  threats 
are  made  and  anonymous  letters  written 
to  frighten  her  or  him  into  subjection. 
These,  with  timid  people,  frequently  have 
the  desired  effect.  I  have  seen  many 
cases  where  the  complainant  at  first  was 
anxious  for  the  infliction  of  the  most  severe 
penalty,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  offer 
of  big  money  in  settlement.  But  if  the 
complainant,  notwithstanding  all  these 
offers  or  acts  of  intimidation,  still  persists 
in  going  through  with  the  matter  to  a 
finish,  all  the  parties  will  come  to  court  on 
the  day  set  for  the  examination. 

Here  the  defendant  then  appears  with 
clever  counsel,  who  may  ask  another 
adjournment.  And  why?  Because  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel  have  now  learned 
that  the  complainant  is  a  respectable 
working  girl,  whose  position  may  be  en- 
dangered by  repeatedly  going  to  court,  or, 
knowing  human  nature,  feel  that  if  several 
adjournments  can  be  obtained,  the  com- 
plainant will  tire  and  become  disgusted  with 
the  trouble  and  excitement  attendant 
(Continued  on  page  773) 


ON  the  bench  of  each  inspec- 
tor is  a  rack  full  of  crimson 
tags.    Danger  signals  to  be  tied  on 
every  piece  not  made  exactly  to 
specifications;  warning  tags  to  in- 
sure that  no  imperfect  paits  shall 
enter  the  finished  bearing. 

Here's  a  red-tagged  'cup'  marked 
'small  O.  D.'  —  date  —  name 
(Griffin)  of  the  man  who  grounc 
it.  An  inspector  (Will  Keyser) 
has  found  it  to  be  half  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  too  small  in 
outside  diameter. 

So  he  tagged  it  red  and  sent  it 
along,  with  other  tagged  parts,  to 
the    morgue.' 

'Morgue'  is  the  name  Timken 
shop  men  give  to  the  place  where 
rejected  parts  go.  It's  the  morgue 
man's  task  to  break  up  those  parts 
so  they  never  can  come,  by  pos- 
sible chance,  into  use  in  the 
Timken  Bearing. 

Twelve  operations  make  the  part 
railed  the  'cone.'  Twelve  inspections 
are  given  to  kno-iv  each  dimension,  each 
angle  is  right.  Let  the  slightest  error 
occur  at  any  step  of  the  way — an  in- 
spector will  spot  it  and— tie  on  the  red 
tag  quick ! 

Long  before  such  care  was  used,  the 
Timken  principle  of  tapered  rollers  re- 
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volving  between  a  tapered  cup  and  a 
tapered,  two-ribbed  cone  gave  a  unique 
type  of  bearing  that  won  marked  suc- 
cess over  all  other  kinds. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  Tim- 
ken care  in  e-uery  detail  of  the  making 
has  added  a  hidden  value  that's  only 
revealed  in  a  life-time  of  good  service. 

Get  the  whole  interesting  story  of 
Timken  fidelity  in  manufacturing  from 
the  Timken  Primers  No.  C-7  "  On 
Bearings"  and  No.  C-8  "On  Axles" 
which,  with  the  list  of  cars  that  ride  on 
Timkens,  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on 
request  to  either  Timken  Company. 


\  I  '   | _  r /     The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
\R|B/  Canton,  Ohio 

\jjf/  The  Timken -Detroit  Axle  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Mother  Wasn't  Worried 

"  Not  at  all  anxious.  Just  pinned  my  faith  to  that  little 
wire  rope  and  it  got  us  home  just  lovely." 

Nothing  like  Basline  Autowline  to  get  you  home  when 
vour  motor  won't.  Nothing  like  it  to  pull  a  ditched  car 
into  the  road  or  a  stalled  ear  to  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Basline  Autowline 

"The  Little  Steel  Rope  With  the Bi? Pull' 

makes  motoring  more  certain.    About  2Sfeet  of  pencil 

size,  flexible   Yellow  Strand   wire  rope — aflat  coil 

that  goes  under  a  cushion.     Ask  your  supply  dealer 

about  it  now — before  you  need  it.   Sold  everywhere. 

Price,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains,  $3.95.    Also  made 
in  larger  and  heavier  size  for  commercial  trucks. 
FREE— Fine  illustrated  Autowline  circular.  Writeforit. 

BRODERICK   ®.  BASCOM   ROPE  CO. 

828  N.  Second  SI .,  St.  Lonls,  Mo.  New  York  Of  fiee.76H.W  arr.-ii  SI . 
Manufacturers  of  famous  fellow  Strand  Wire  Kope 
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ARTHUR  LICK 

luctor  of  the  Philadelphia 

Harmonic  Orchestra,  says: 

"Tuxedo   is    easily    my  favorite 

ing    greater  fragrance, 

mildness  and  coolness  than  I  have 

found  t  h  any  other  tobacco.    Neva 

of  bites  the  tongue.     Tuxedo 

njoymcnl  oj  pipe  smok- 


Maintain  Your  Efficiency 

By  Smoking  TUXEDO— The   Mildest, 
Pleasantest  Tobacco  Made 

1?()LKS  are  talking  physical  efficiency  in  modern 
business  life.  The  idea  is,  that  modern  business 
keeps  a  man  just  about  as  occupied  as  the  fabled  one- 
armed  paper  hanger  with  the  hives.  And  if  you  want 
to  join  in  with  the  Gimp  Bros,  and  travel  with  the  Pep 
and  Ginger  crowd,  you  want  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  things 
that  make  your  day's  work  ^o  wrong. 

lake  the  item  of  smoking,  for  instance.  It's  much 
better  not  only  for  you  but  for  your  job  if  you  smoke  a 
light,  soothing  pipe  tobacco  like  Tuxedo.  Get  a  pipe 
and  try  Tuxedo  awhile.      You'll  see  the  difference. 

Your  whole  efficiency  make-up  will  respond  right 
away  to  the  gentle  and  cheering  influence  of  Tuxedo. 


A.  H.GRIFFITH 
Director  of  Detroit  Museum  of 

Art,  and  Lecturer,  says: 
"Like  Omar,  I  sometimes  wonder 

what  thr  makers  of  Tuxedo  buy,  one- 

halfas  pre,  ious  as  thr  stuff  they  sell. 

IV s  the  greatest  ever." 


VICTOR  P.  ARNOLD 
Mcmbei  of  the(  lii>  .ik"  law  firm 
..i  Northrup,  Arnold  &  Fairbank, 

^^ 

"After  a  battle   in   the   lourt  riH>rn . 
nothing  tike   retiring  I 

private  office,  ■  itting  back  in  your 
,n.nr  with  row  feet  on  rout  dt  i 
andenjoyinga  finesmok* 




The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


uims  you  this  moderate  and  reasonable  refreshment 
because  it  is  primarily  a  pure,  light,  mild  selection  of  the 
highest  grades  of  Kentucky  Hurley  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  can't  bite  your  tongue.  It  can't  irritate  you 
in  any  way.  There's  no  drag  or  sag  in  it.  Simply 
pleasant,  whiffable,  aromatic,  easy  smoking. 

Tuxedo  has  all  these  splendid  qualities  because  it  is 
made  by  the  original  Tuxedo  process  of  treating  Hurley 
leaf.  Many  other  manufacturers  have  tried  to  imitate 
the  Tuxedo  process — but  never  succeeded.  Hence 
there  is  no  other  tobacco     just  as  good." 

If  you've  tried  the  imitations,  go  try  the  original.  At 
the  end  of  one  week  you'  11  find  yourself  in  line  with  the 
thousands  of  famous  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors, 
ministers,  singers,  athletes,  who  endorse  Tuxedo  as  the 
one  perfect  tobacco. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient  Pouch,  innerlined  T*       Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  "%  f\ 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  %j£  lettering, curved  to  fit  pocket  X  V*" 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


FREE 

A  Fine  Leather 
Tobacco  Pouch 

Every  smoker  appreciates  a 
leather  tobacco  pouch.  This 
handy,  serviceable,  Tuxedo 
I  )i  aw  Pouch  is  made  ol  fine, 
soft,  flexible  tan   leather,  with 

a    draw  String    .uul     snap    that 
i  lose     pouch     tight     ami    keep 

the  tobat  i  o  from  spilling. 

Send  us  to     ""I  !  ""i  tol 

dealer's   name,    and    we   will 
mail    you    prepaid,    anywhei 
in  i  ,      tinoi  TUXEDt  I 

I    this   handsome    Leathei 

I  Ir.iu    POUI  li.     W  egladl)  make 

this  offer  tn  get    you   tu   trj 

TUXEDO.     Address 

THE  AMERICAN    TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Room  1189,   111   Fifth  Avenur.   Nrw  York 


Illustration 

one-third 

of  actual 

size. 
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WILLIAM   COLLIER 

Popular  comedian,  whose  cl<  m  r 
woi  k  in  "The  Man  from  Mexii  o," 

I  he  Dictator" and  other  straight 
comedies  made  him  famous,  says: 

"My  pipe  ii  always  Tuxedo-filled. 
I  tried  olhrr  i  ./>„,, ••-.   before  I    ■/<* 

Tuxedo.     Now  there  IS   no 
other. " 


Trj/ioe^Q 
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JAMES  R.  HAVES 
I  iu  net  in. I  Manager  (if  the 
Wayne  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
1'ark  I  let,  i.  I  lot  Springs,  Aik  . 
and  Park  Hotel, Sault  StcMaric, 
says: 

"Sports  olielil  oinl  n  Ihxil  1 1 ppenl  to 
me,  but  the  tin  v  would  not  be  wholly 
enjoyable  without  the  evening  pipe  of 
Tuxedo,  m  v  favm  He  i  w 


PA  I  RICK  II    O'DONNEI  L 
\  prominent  lawyei  ol  <  hicago, 

sa\  s: 

\  ■  am  ass  o)  m  y  /.  lends  would 
that    Tuxedo   u  mo\t  popular 
With  them        Many    \ny  It  is  the  only 
pipe  loiiui  CO." 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(( 'miliiiiiril  [nun  jiimr  77  I  ) 

upon  thf  criminal  prosecution  of  a  de- 
I'endant,  and  then  refuse  to  proceed;  or 
because  the  magistrate  before  whom 
the  case  has  come  for  trial  is  known  to  the 
uang  and  its  counsel  as  a  "hard"  judge. 
|?v  this  is  meant  that  the  judge  has  shown 
in  previous  convictions  that  he  is  "hard" 
mi  jostlers. 

To  make  this  plain,  1  must  inform  the 
reader-  that  the  trust  has  constantly,  in  all 
I  he  magistrates'  courts,  members  of  the 
trust,  who  sit  there  all  day  long  with  a 
view  to  learn  what  disposition  the  magis- 
trate makes  of  jostlers.  In  this  way  they 
are  able  to  size  up  the  magistrate.  Talis 
are  Kept  on  the  magistrate's  rulings.  The 
trust  keeps  a  record. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  before  Magis- 
Lralti  Jones.  He  is  known  as  a  "hard" 
judge,  lie  has  given  the  jostler  the 
limit  on  cadi  conviction — which  is  six 
months  in  the  workhouse.  When  a  ease 
comes  before  this  magistrate,  counsel  will 
try  to  obtain  an  adjournment  to  such  a  day 
as  will  briny:  the  case  before  another 
magistrate  who  is  known  to  be  less  "  hard  " 
in  his  sentences.  The  duration  of  each 
magistrate's  assignment  is  well  known; 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  The 
judge's  assignment  may  end  the  following 
day  or  two  or  three  days  hence. 

The  adjournment  is  asked  for  a  day 
beyond  this.  A  case  is  reported  where 
a  jostler  paid  $1,500  merely  to  obtain 
an  adjournment  of  two  days  to  take 
the  case  away  from  the  presiding  mag- 
istrate. If  the  motion  for  a  continuance, 
however,  is  denied,  or  if  it  is  set  down  for 
a  day  when  this  magistrate  still  sits,  the 
case  proceeds  before  this  undesired  mag- 
istrate. Sometimes  the  defendant  for- 
feits his  bail  rather  than  stand  trial. 
However,  if  he  goes"  on,  his  counsel  will 
use  every  possible  method  to  secure  a  good 
legal  objection  to  testimony,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  reversal  on  appeal. 

When  the  information  filed  is  for 
"larceny  from  the  person"  instead  of 
"disorderly  conduct,"  the  case  is  sent 
down  to  the  Sessions,  but  an  indictment 
must  be  first  found.  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  after  the  defendant  is  held 
in  the  magistrates'  court,  and  the  de- 
fendant placed  under  heavy  bail  to  await 
I  he  action  of  the  grand  jury,  no  indict- 
ment is  found,  simply  because  the  com- 
plainant is  "fixt"  and  refuses  to  go  before 
I  he  grand  jury  or  moves  to  parts  unknown. 

The  law  in  reference  to  these  cases  of 
jostling  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
the  magistrate  summary  jurisdiction  to 
send  the  defendant  to  the  workhouse  or 
penitentiary  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
Ihree  years.  This  might,  to  some  appre- 
ciable extent,  diminish  the  number  of  these 
cases,  for  pocket-picking,  which  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  is  as  mean  and  contempti- 
ble a  crime  as  any  in  the  penal  code. 

Some  very  distressing  cases  come  before 
us  where  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  are  thus 
stolen,  and  it  bzings  all  kinds  of  troubles, 
financial  and  mental,  in  its  wake.  I  would 
warn  the  public  never  to  engage  or  permit 
themselves  to  be  engaged  in  conversation 
with  strangers,  either  in  going  to,  but  more 
particularly  in  coming  from,  the  bank, 
and  always  to  keep  their  money  so  securely 
placed    in    inside    pockets    that    only     a 


struggle  will  gel  it  away.  IF  liand-bagH 
are  carried  l>.\  women  and  the  money 
placed  therein,  there  should  he  a  strong 
handle  to  the  bag,  held  lic'hl  around  the 
arm.  People  must  lie  exlremeh  careful 
and  vigilant  when  in  the  cars,  whether 
surface,  elevated,  or  subway,  as  there  arc 
hundreds  of  these  pocket-picking  pests 
watching  and  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
grab  your  money. 


A    WOMAN'S    WORK    AT   PANAMA 

/  \F  COURSE  the  highest  honor  for 
— '  cleaning  up  the  ("anal  Zone  is  given 
to  Colonel  Gorgas,  but  the  story  of  the 
sanitary  work  in  the  towns,  villages,  and 
camps  is  not  complete  without  an  account, 
of  what  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks  did.  It  is 
proudly  conceded,  says  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  that  Miss  Beeks  did  the  most  impor- 
tant work  in  the  vital,  if  unobtrusive, 
essentials  that  intimately  touched  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren.    The  Star  particularizes: 

She  is  the  secretary  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
This  department  is  composed  of  300  em- 
ployers throughout  the  United  Slates,  rep- 
resenting the  heads  of  practically  all  the 
biggest  and  best  concerns. 

Having  bettered  the  living  conditions  of 
the  5,000  employees  in  a  big  manufacturing 
corporation.  Uncle  Sam  considered  that  she 
could  essay  the  Panama  proposition  with 
every  promise  of  complete  success.  In  1907 
when  many  discontented  laborers  were 
leaving  the  canal,  and  there  was  much 
complaint  regarding  the  nature  of  food 
and  the  lack  of  ordinary  social  diversions, 
Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War,  delegated 
Miss  Beeks  to  go  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 
make  a  careful  survey  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  better  the  general  living 
conditions  of  the  35,000  odd  employees. 

How  well  Miss  Beeks  did  her  work  has 
been  attested  by  the  improved  conditions 
of  the  men  employed  on  the  work  and  of 
their  families,  of  whom  there  were  1,200 
women  and  children. 

Miss  Beeks's  report  was  contained  in 
28,000  words,  covering  101  details.  What 
she  revealed  and  the  recommendations  she 
made  justified  the  statement  made  at 
Washington,  just  before  her  departure,  that 
she  had  "one  of  the  most  important  com- 
missions ever  awarded  to  a  woman  by  the 
Government."  And  these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  resulted  from  her  work: 

Drying-rooms  in  which  the  laborers  could 
dry  their  clothing,  wet  through  wit  h  mois- 
ture or  rain,  so  that  they  might  have  thor- 
oughly dried  garments  the  next  morning. 
This  innovation,  it  is  estimated,  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  erection  of  rain-sheds  as  shelters  for 
the  workingmen. 

Beds  for  Americans  in  permanent  quarters. 

Covering  of  metal  cots  with  canvas. 

The  inspection  of  all  foodstuffs  and 
drugs  before  shipment  from  the  United 
States. 

The  installation  of  refrigerating  plants 
in  the  mess-halls. 

Mess-hall  for  the  negroes. 

Blankets  for  negro  employees. 
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NOTHING  TOO  GOOD 
FOR  BABY 


The   Best   that    Money   can 
huy  is  Absolute  Safety 

Rahy's  Food  must  Possess 
the  Maximum  of  Purity 
and  Nourishment. 
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LOndensED 

MILK 

THE     ORIGINAL 

Is  known  and  recognized  in  every  Civilized 
Country  as  the  Leading  Brand  of  Con- 
densed Milk. 

Its  principal  use  in  all  lands  is  for  the 
Feeding  of  Infants.  It  is  prepared 
with  Scrupulous  Care  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

No  expense  is  spared  to  safeguard  the 
production  of  the  raw  milk  from  which 
Eagle  Brand  is  prepared.  Every  sani- 
tary precaution  is  taken  at  Dairies  and 
Condensing  Plants,  with  a  Determina- 
tion to  supply  a  product  that  is  Per- 
fectly Safe  for  the  Baby. 

Send  for-  our  Baby's  Book  and  Feeding 
Chart — also  our  booklet  "  Where 
Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme." 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED   MILK  CO.  _ 

"  Leaders  of  Quality 
Est.  1857  NEW  YORK. 
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Make  a  Motor-Boat  of  Any  Rowboat  in  Less  Than  One  Minute 

Any  rowboat  will  be  a  motor-boat  if  you  own  an  Evinrude  Detachable  Rowboat 
Motor.  It  starts  with  one-twelfth  turn  of  fly-wheel — no  cranking,  and  drives  a  row- 
boat  8  miles  an  hour — a  canoe  12  miles.     So  simple  to  operate  that  women  and 


children  are  "Evinruding"  everywhere. 

The  Famous  Maxim  Silencer 

can  be  applied  to  eilher  1913  or  1914  models, 
and  while  "Evinrude"  has  always  been  prac- 
tically silent  in  operation,  this  addition  makes 
it  a  veritable  triumph.  No  similar  motor  can 
use  the  Maxim  Silencer.  It  has  been  added  to 
the  already  long  list  as  exclusive  "Evinrude" 
features.  There  are  no  haiieries  to  carry  and  it 
is  the  only  marine  motor  in  the  world  having  a 


Why  not  get  one  for  your  vacation? 

Built-in  Reversible  Magneto 

This  magneto  is  not  affected  by  rain,  waves  or 
even  complete  submersion.  The  "Evinrude" 
is  built  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  rowboat 
motors  in  the  world.  Capacity,  60,000 
"Evinrudes".  Has  been  adopted  by  twelve 
governments,  including  the  U.  S.  A.  Weight 
about  50  lbs.,  may  be  carried  like  a  suit  case. 


For  tale  at  Hard"-are  and  Sportint  Goods  Dealers  Everywhere 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free  Upon  Request 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY,    110  F  St.,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


Manufacturers  of  the 


Branches: 

San  Francisco.  423  Market  Street 
!'  irtland.  ore.,  106  Fourth  Street 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Ft.  of  Main  86. 


DETACHABLE 
WOW   BOAT   MOTOR 


Branches: 
New  York,  89  Cortlandt  Street 
Boston.  218  State  Street 
Savannah,  Ga. ,  Stiles  Ave.  and 
W.  Gaston  Street 


How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow? 

This  m;i\  seem  a  foolish  question. 

Yet  the  area  of  automobile  upholstery  made  from  one  cow's  hide 
is  about  three  times  that  of  the  whole  hide. 

How? 

By  splitting  the  hide  into  three  sheets,  anil  coating  and  embossing 
the  "splits"  in  imitation  of  grain  leather. 

Coated  split  leather  is  therefore  artificial  leather  much  inferior  to 


fDUrWTfo  MOTOR 


LdBRIKQi 


REG.  V.  S.  PAT.  OFP. 


QUALITY 


d 


which  ia  scientifically  made  artificial  leather  based  on  a  fabric  much  stronger  and 
more  uniform  than  the  fleshy  split,  but  coated  and  embossed  in  the  same  way. 
The  difference  is  all  in  favor  of  Fabrikoid.  which  is  guaranteed  superior  to 
any  coated  split.  Not  affected  by  watei  heat  <>r  cold.  Several  leading  makers 
have  adopted  it.     Any  maker  can  fumisil  on  your  car  if  you  order  it  so. 

Send  90<    for  sample  18x26  inches     Enough 

ova    <  i  bail  seal     MenUon  this  weekly 

and  i  pel  n>  Black  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoie 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON 
DEL. 


Publication  of  the  official  zone  news- 
paper. 

The  organisation  of  women's  clubs. 

A>  a  <-l<  aning-up  proposition  bearing 
directly  upon  the  health,  the  drying-room 
was,  by  long  odds,  most  important.  For, 
as  Miss  Beeks  indicated,  and  as  the  death- 
list  itself  showed,  the  wet  clothing  was  a 
prolific  source  of  disease  and  death. 

"When  it  is  understood  that  the  hospi- 
tals are  filled  mostly  with  cases  of  malaria 
and  pneumonia,  the  latter  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  wearing  damp  or  wet  garments," 
said  Miss  Beeks,  "it  will  be  seen  that.  M 
an  economic  proposition  alone,  the  simple 
provision  of  drying-rooms  should  have  been 
made  long  ago,  and  that  humanitarianism 
should  not  have  been  sacrificed  for  speed." 

Miss  Beeks  also  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  woman  who  brought  the  square 
meal  to  the  canal.  Her  careful  investiga- 
tions revealed  the  fact  that  tho  the  gov- 
ernment commissary  cleared  $37,000  the 
year  previous,  good  food  was  not  supplied. 
She  established  sweeping  and  life-saving 
changes. 

Some  enthusiastic  dwellers  on  the  zone 
have  likened  Miss  Beeks  to  an  angel  bent 
upon  a  loving  mission.  Whatever  the 
United  States  may  do  in  the  way  of  award- 
ing honors,  her  work  is  a  monument  of  the 
most  distinguished  kind. 


CRUSOES  FOR  A  MONTH 

ABLE-SEAMEN  JAMES  P.  COLLINS, 
of  Chicago,  and  A.  J.  Dann,  of  Buffalo, 
found  life  on  the  Great  Lakes  lacked  the 
spice  of  real  adventure,  the  kind  they  had 
read  in  story-books,  so  they  left  the  green 
waters  of  the  inland  seas  and  went  to  look 
for  the  genuine  article  on  the  broad  blue. 
They  found  even  more  adventure  than  they 
expected,  and  now  they  are  glad  to  be  back 
on  the  Lakes.  In  less  than  a  month  thej 
lived  a  story  that  gave  them  a  pronounced 
distaste  for  the  common  variety  of  sea 
tales.  It  happened  when  they  were  sail- 
ing on  the  three-masted  topsail  schooner 
Marie  Ellen  along  the  coast  of  Dutch 
Borneo,  and  was  described  to  a  New  York 
World  reporter  when  they  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  Italian  liner  San 
Guglielmo.     To  quote  from  The  World: 

The  Murk  Ellen,  a  stanch  Glasgow-built 
craft,  owned  and  navigated  by  ('apt. 
Malcolm  Lewis,  was  then  trading  in  the 
Philippines.  The  crew  comprised  first 
and  second  mates,  a  bo's  n.  sailmakcr.  cook. 
Steward,    and    twelve    seamen.      She    sailed 

from  Manila.  January  27,  l(.u;>,  bound  for 
Ilo-llo  on  I'anay  Island,  at  which  port  she 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  out. 
There  the  schooner  discharged  her  cargo 
and  loaded  with  Lumber  and  sailed  away  on 
what  proved  to  be  her  last  voyage  on  Janu- 
arj  3,  heading  for  Zanil.oango  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao. 

"We  made  Mindanao  all  right."  said 
Collins,  "and  then  went  on  to  the  Callahato 
Bi\er.  in  the  same  island,  to  ship  more 
lumber.  We  left  again  on  February  1  for 
Sulu,  or  Jolo  Jolo  Island.  We  were  (Hiding 
and  loading  all  the  time. 

"It  was  earh  on  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 6  when  we  ran  into  a  heavy  current. 
and  on  the  evening  of  February  (,t  we 
found  ourselves  at  La  Ha  Datu,  in  British 
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North  Borneo.  There  wo  drop!  anchor, 
arid  the  skipper  went  ashore  for  provisions 
and  a  chart  of  the  Celebes  Sea  which  he 
obtained  from  the  British  resident  officer. 
"We  sailed  from  La  Ha  Datu  on  the 
morning  of  February  10,  intending  to 
make  our  way  back  to  Jolo  Jolo,  but  we 
had  drifted  fully  200  miles  out  of  our 
course.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  wind  began  to  freshen  from  the 
eastward  and  we  stood  on  the  port  tack, 
intending  to  put  about  on  the  starboard 
tack  at  the  end  of  the  last  watch.  It  was 
about  two  bells  of  this  watch  that  we  got 
orders  from  the  skipper  to  close  reef  sails 
and  heave  to.  The  wind  suddenly  shifted, 
and  a  gale  coming,  we  decided  to  run 
before  it. 

"About  three  bells  of  the  middle  watch, 
Hans  Werdman,  then  in  the  'lookout,' 
shouted  'breakers  ahead,'  and  then  came 
the  quick  command,  and  'All  hands  on 
deck!'  We  tumbled  out  in  a  hurry,  the 
first  yelling  for  us  not  to  mind  our  clothes. 
The  sails  were  then  all  aflap  and  things  were 
murky,  with  heavy  seas  and  wind.  We 
went  bang  on  a  reef,  and  over  toppled  the 
foremast,  carrying  the  lookout  to  his  death. 
The  mainmast  then  too  went  by  the  board, 
smashing  the  port  life-boat  and  bulwarks 
to  splinters,  and  we  skipped  out  of  danger 
of  the  falling  top  hamper. 

"The  Marie  Ellen  rose  and  fell  on  the 
reef  and  began  to  break  up.  A  Dutch 
sailor  named  Klaus  shouted  to  us  to  get 
ashore  as  best  we  could.  ,We  tried  to 
launch  the  starboard  life-boat,  but  we  gave 
up,  for  all  saw  this  could  not  be  done  with 
the  boat  on  the  weather  side  of  the  ship  and 
a  monster  sea  running.  It  was  each  man 
for  himself  then,  and  Dann  and  I  agreed 
to  stick  together  and  try  to  swim  to  the 
shore  of  a  small  island  which  was  surrounded 
by  the  reef.  Several  of  the  crew  had 
already  gone  overboard,  and  Dann  and  I 
followed,  sticking  ■close  together,  but 
swimming  diagonally  for  the  small  island, 
which  the  other  fellows  tried  to  make 
straight  ahead.  They  were  swept  away  in 
the  distance.  We  learned  afterward  that 
several  of  them  struck  the  shore  of  another 
small  island.  We  were  pretty  nearly  all  in 
when  we  struck  the  sand  and  fell  down  on 
the  beach." 

The  men  subsequently  found  that  the 
island,  which  was  utterly  uninhabited,  was 
known  among  the  Malays  as  Poelau 
Boenjo. 

"We  slept  on  the  beach  that  night," 
resumed  Collins.  "At  daybreak  we  found 
our  ship  had  disappeared,  all  but  her 
wooden  stern.  We  traveled  all  round  the 
island  beach,  but  found  only  our  own 
tracks." 

The  two  castaways  then  journeyed 
into  the  heart  of  the  island  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  its 
sole  inhabitants,  with  slim  prospects  of 
ever  being  rescued.  There  were  signs, 
however,  that  the  island  had  been  recently 
visited  by  human  beings.  They  found 
trees  that  had  recently  been  cut  down  and 
several  old  fiber-woven  mats.  These  mats 
the  castaways  appropriated  for  bedding. 

'  That  matting  was  indeed  a  great  gift," 
said  Dann,  "  because  we  had  nothing  but 
our  bare  clothing.  We  had  kicked  off"  our 
shoes  in  the  long  swim.  We  used  some  of 
the  matting  for  footwear,  tying  it  on  with 
strips  torn  from  Collins's  shirt.  He  was 
sorry  for  it  afterward,  for  the  sun  burned 


THE  SAFE-CABINET 

in    a   recent  conflagration  in  Milwaukee 

again  proved  its  fire  -  resisting  value.  Three 
SAFE-CABINETS  were  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fire.  When  the  building  collapsed  these  SAFE- 
CABINETS  were  buried  in  the  burning  wreckage 
and  two  were  not  recovered  for  twelve  days. 
When  opened,  contents  were  perfectly  preserved. 

There  is  a  SAFE-CABINET  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 
Call  up  our  local  agent  or  write  direct  to 
COMPANY,  Dept.  L-2,  Marietta,  Ohio 
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In  front  of  the  White  House 


Till,  roadways  leading  t<>  the- 
\\  lute  House,  I  .  S.  I  reas- 
ury  and  State  Na\y  and  War 
Departments,  in  Washington,  il- 
lustrated above,  were  constructed 
with  "Tan  ia  X"  in  1911. 

The  above  photograph  shows  the 
condition  of  these  roadways  two 

\ears  later.    Thej  are  quiet,  clean, 

smooth  and  dustless.  entirely  suit-      tar  product  of  great  bonding  power, 

suitable  tor  building  Tarvia-mac- 
adam     roads:      '   I  ar\  ia    A"    and 


The  maintenance  cost  of  tarviatcd 
roads  is  insignificant,  and  their 
first  cost  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  macadam, 
'lama  has  no  odor  and  does  not 
track. 

Tarvia  is  made   in  three  grades 
I  arvia  X"  is  a  dense,  viscid  coal 


able  tor  so  exacting  a  location. 

The  Tarvia  forms  a  tough  matrix 
around  the  stone,  holding  it  rirmh 
in  place.  Automobile  traffic  -.im- 
ply rolls  down  the  surface  and 
makes  it  smoother. 

Booklets  fret    in   request. 


Tarvia  l>  are  thinner  grades 
suitable  for  roads  al reach  in  use, 
to  preserve   them  and  make  them 

dustless. 
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The  United  States  £. 

Twentieth  Century.  By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
ited  by  H.  Addmgton  Brace.     Tliis  is  the  must 

noteworthy  l>o<ik  on  America  since  Bryce's  "  American 
onwciiili."      Svo,  cloth,    4»,   |  -        ,  net 

Fvjnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publisher* 

New  York. 
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his  ha<k  ami  Bhoulders.  We  were  all  broke 
up  tor  want  of  food  and  water,  and  Collins 

proposed  thai  we  dig  for  clams.  We  found 
plenty  of  shell-fish.  Hut  it  was  two  days 
before  we  found  a  fresh-water  spring:. 

"At  nighl  we  heard  snorting,  ami  oni 
morning  we  discovered  that  a  small  herd 
of  wild  hogs,  or  animals  that  resembled 
hogs,  was  roaming  the  island,  living 
roots  and  lurhs.  which  abounded.  Mm  we 
saw  no  Other  animals,  and  we  saw  no 
birds  of  any  kind.  I  grabbed  up  one  of  tin 
pigs  a-  if  came  out  of  tin-  brush,  hut  ii 
attacked  me  with  its  sharp  tusk-.  \\  ■ 
never  could  corral  one  of  them. 

"We  remained  on  that  island  lor  tWCUt) 

days,  as  near  as  we  could  reckon,  eating 
nothing  hut  clams,  mussels,  and  the  like. 
We  found  a  palatable  tree-bark,  which  we 

chewed.      It    was    pleasant    tasting,    and    1 
-  it  had  nourishment  in  it  too. 

"In  our  explorations  we  discovered  tli:  t 
the  island  surface  in  depresf  part-  nm- 
tained  a  lot  of  oil.  In  some  parts  of  the 
island  the  pressure  of  a  finger  into  the  -oil 
will  slart  a  little  rivulet  of  thick  brown  oil." 

After  two  weeks  thus  spent  on  the  island 
they  decided  to  watch  the  spot  where  they 
first  had  >een  signs  of  timber-cutting. 
A  second  inspection  of  the  place  disclose,!  a 
crude  timber  chute  leading  from  the  upland 
to  the  beach.  This  inspired  them  with 
new  hope.'    To  proceed : 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  they  were 
rejoiced  to  see  smoke  issuing  from  a  point 
inland.  They  rushed  to  the  spot  and  woe 
confronted  by  half-naked  Malays,  several 
of  whom  raised  spear-  a-  1  he  two  white  men 
approached.      The    Malax-    proved    to 

wood-choppers,   under  the  direction  of  a 

friendly  chief  named  Haji  Ali.  They  made 
known  to  him  how  they  came  to  he  on  the 
island,  and  he  offered  them  food,  whieli 
was  cooking  over  the  fire,  the  smoke  from 
w  hich  they  had  seen. 

"Next  day."  said  Collins,  "the  Malays 
carried  11-  in  their  sampans  to  Tarakan. 
from    which    place    the    Dutch    authorities 

allowed  us  to  proceed  forty-five  miles  up 
the  river  in  the  Dutch  settlement  launch 
Sampit,  to  Van*  Boeloengan,  in  Dutch 
Borneo.  There  we  saw  the  Dutch  con- 
troller. Mynheer  YYier.  and  received  from 
him  permission  to  remain  in  Dutch  Borneo 
for  six  months.  Hut  three  months  later 
a  small  steamer  arrived  and  the  Dutch 
officials  arranged  for  us  to  he  taken  aboard 
and  lie  transferred  to  the  steamship  Royal 
Konackle  Packeaari  De  Hann  for  Singapore. 
Finally  we  got  to  Rangoon,  where  a  Mr. 
Moonhead,  the  American  Consul,  arranged 
for  our  passage  to  Calcutta  on  the  -tean- 
ship  Edavanga,  ot  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  In  Calcutta  we  saw 
Mr.  Smith,  the  American  Consul-General, 
ami  he  sent  us  011  to  Bombay.  From  there 
we  gol  to  Naples,  Italy,  and  there  got  a 
chance  to  work  our  passage  hack  to  dear 
old  I  niied  Siate-  aboard  1  lie  San  Gvglu Imo. 

It   landed   us  here  penniless." 

Mayor  Mitchel  heard  the  story  of  Iho 
two  castaways  and  then  requested  Com*- 

missioner  of  Charities  Kingshurj  to  pro- 
vide for  the  men  and  forward  them  to  their 
home-. 

"No    more    deep-water    sailing    lor     us; 

we  are  going   to   Btiek   to   the   big   lakes 

,  hereafter,"  -aid  Collins. 
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I  Hi:  GENIUS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
LEAGUE 

T    wan  ;i    ORH«   of     Inisllr,    li^lil  ,    liu    I  I 


"  I  T  w 
'    am 


fight,"  is  the  way  JameH  A 
Gil  more  sums  up  (Ik-  stun-  of  how  th«i 
federal  Baseball  League  crowded  in.  Mr. 
(lilmoro  ought  i<>  know  exactly  whal  he  ii 
lalldng  about,  because  it  was  his  genius 
as  an  organizer  that  pul  life  into  thi 
Federal  League.  Giant  industrial  com- 
binations have  been  sel  tr< »i n^r  by  Bimilai 
financial  astuteness,  if  we  are  t<>  take  the 
New  York  Evening  World's  word  for  it. 
Tin  Federal  League  was  just  about  to 
peter  out  when  he  took  hold  of  it.  How 
lie  applied  the  hookworm  scrum  to  the 
organization  is  a  storj  of  big  Bporting  busi- 
iM         As  we  read: 

Before  leaving  for  Chicago,  after  placing 
a  club  m  Brooklyn  a  feat  that  took  but 
eight  days  Mr.  Gilmore  said  that  the 
federal  League  had  won  its  lij^lit  against 
organized  l>all  and  the  public  must  now 
decide  whether  the  new  circuit  should 
ucceed  or  fail. 

The  real  growth  of  the  Federal  League 
began  last  July,  when  James  A.  Gilmore 
imed  charge.  At  this  time  the  I'itts- 
huri:  club  didn't  have  enough  money  to 
hire  ticket-takers.  The  Chicago  team  was 
in  financial  difficulties.  The  club  owners  in 
desperation  called  on  their  friend,  Jimmy 
Gilmore,  president  of  a  Chicago  iron 
company,  and  who  already  had  a  hie;  reputa- 
t  ion  as  an  organizer,  for  ad\  ice. 

Young  Jimmy  Gilmore  startled  his  call- 
ors  by  saying  he  would  take  charge  of  their 
club  and  league.  Lone;  a  baseball  fan 
himself,  Mr.  Gilmore  saw  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  league  and  he  quickly  gol  busy. 
li<  firBl  mapped  out  a  campaign  against 
organized  ball,  the  'supreme  body  in 
ba  ei.all. 

The  iron  president  practically  neglected 
his  business  for  the  coming  baseball  war. 

To  make   sure  of   his  ground,  he  employed 

I  he  best  counsel  obtainable  in  ( Chicago,  and 
had  the  legality  of  the  reserve  clause  in 
players'  contracts  thoroughly  examined. 
His  lawyers  told  him  that  players  could  be 
engaged  when  only  held  by  their  reset  i 
clauses  to  organized  ball.  With  this  as  a 
pon,  President  Gilmore  began  firing 
off  his  guns  against  the  opposition. 

But  players  cost  money  and  the  young 

league  at   that   time  badly  needed  money, 

and  lota  of  it.     So  the  Chicago  promoter 

began  a  hurried  pursuit  of  capital  thai  was 

to  bear  fruit . 

Aside  from  his  financial  ability,  Mr. 
Gilmore    is    what    successful    business    men 

call  a  good  "mixer."  He  has  the  faculty 
of  making  friends  easily  and  keeping 
them.  It  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Gilmore's 
motioe.  near  big  money  by  cultivat- 

ing the  acquaintance  of   influential    men. 

He  had  hosts  of  friends,  and  he  called  them 
by  their  first  names.  l-'inley  Shcpard, 
Helen  Gould's  husband,  is  "Sliep"  to  his 
pal  Gilmore.  President  Gilmore  is 
"Jimmy"  to  his  old  clubmate.  It  was 
the  am.  way  for  many  other  leading 
men  throughout  t  he  country. 

As  said  before,  Gilmore  required  money 
for  his  new  league.  He  soon  lined  up  his 
friends  on  the  subject.  The  first  one  he 
tackled  was  Charles  Weeghman,  a  young 


What  Are  You  Getting  From  Your  Coal? 

Smoke  is  nothing  but  unconsumed  fuel. 

So  take  a  look  at  every  smoke  stack  you  own,  or  arc 

interested  in  :    If  you  see  smoke  grimly  Sailing  forth  to  pollute 
the  atmosphere  j^ct   it   firmly   in  your  mind   thai   some  of  your   coal 

money  is  being  wasted.      It  is  ;i  proven  fact  that  smoke  is  waste  —  good 

heal    giving   gases   and   small    particles  of  carbon   going   up   the 

chimney  nnburned. 

And  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  Theright  boiler 
will  allow  you  to  burn  the  cheapest  sort  of  soft  coal  without 
making  any  smoke  -simply  because  the  right  boiler  will  burn  all  tin; 
fuel,  using  it  all  to  mal  c  heat  instead  of  wasting  some  of  if  as  smol 


Smokeless  Firebox 


I 
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irtman     Furn.     &     Carp«t    Co.,    Office    •  nd   W«reho«f*«-f 

Chica 


■  go.     Oti'-nhnrnrr,    Stern    &    Reichcrt,  Archt. 
2  Kewanee  SmokcUu  Bnilera  installed. 


for  apartments,  churches, 
schools,  large  homes  and  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  are  designed  to 
burn  the  cheapest  soft  coal  with- 
out smoke.  And  they  doit.  Thai 
is  a  proven  fact.  In  practically  ev< 
large  city  having  .'i  smoke;  ordinance 
the  smoke  inspectorhasputhlsO,  I.. 
on  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boil 

And  they  will  make  a  notit  li- 
able Bavin g  when  semi-anthracite  01 
mokeless  coal  is  used. 

1  lartman  Furniture  &  Carpet 
Co.,  says:  "When  fired  right,  they 
are  absolutely  smokelei  >  and  Instead 
of  nsing  the  very  best  smokelei   I  coal 

which  we  formerly  consumed  in  our 

boilers  we  now  use  an  ordinary  mine 
i  hi  at  much  lower  cost. 

Our  booklet  "Cutting    Coal   Costa" 
will  interest  you.     Ask  for  it. 


KEWANEE  B9ILER  O^PANY 


Kewanee,  Illinois 


Steel  Power  and  Heating 
Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks 
and    Garbage    Burners 


Branches:  Chicago,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,    Salt   Lake    City 


INKMTKNCK  OK  THK  MINI)  ON  Til  K  ItODV 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  l2mo,  Cloth,  84  pages.    ftOrenta. 
PUNK  ft  WACrNALLfl  COMPANYi  Put».,  NKW  FORK 


TOLSTOY'S     F.SHAVS     A  NO     I.F.TTKItS.     I 

(.lining   new  translation*  hv  AvLMKS   Mac  i.k        i  - 1 < . ' . 
cloth,  37/  pages, £i  "".    Funk  K  Wanrulk  Company, 

Pubs.,  New   Vork 


Cut  Down 
Your  Office 
Expenses     «-r^*' 


Occupies 

Only 
4  sq.  ft.  of 
Floor  Space 


Saves 
Time, 
Space, 
Rent, 
Labor, 
Material 


flHL^KlSTm 

Typewriter  Taanbie  Cabinet 

Saves  6  Sq.  Ft.  Floor  Space 

Ample  space  for  a  week's  supply  of  stationery, 

hui  no  drawers  to  i  ollet  I  odd  At 

waysdean  and   sanitary.     Ha*   indestructible 

eel  frame,  buildup  wood  platforms,firm,  rigid  »'■  undei 

'ion.  A  turn  of  the  lever  puts  the  leather  cj  ■■ 

and  it  in  easily  and  silently  moved  about  for  better  light  or  from 

om«8ides(oldup,st(el  top  rollsdowTi  and  locks  securely. 

Sold  on  15  Days'  Free  Trial 


v\  rite  'i»on  your  bnstiiasa  stationery  and  w<-  will  «hin  yon  an 
tJhl  Art  Htofl  ty pew  liter  table  and  cal  '  rial 

factory  we  will  ba)  it.  back  at.  the  full  prfe*.     wwflll  orders  throngn 


Closed 
If  not.atin- 


Offlce  Supply  Dealers 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition 
for  you.      Write  us  for  It  AT  ONCK. 


loalnr  or   through     roon    If    w<-    have    nonr-,    provldUnK 

yon  will  (jive  us  hla  name.     Write  OS  today.  /0Ml  ^ 

Don't  be  fooled  by  rank  Imitations.     Insist  on  getting  the  «r«niilne/.~s?rt{^ 

''Uhl"  Cabinet.      Make  sure  of  it  hy  looking  for  ...ir  trademark  g"M    Vfr  C7  m,j 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co.,«  t:j:i  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio  x!^/ 
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Your  rooms 
always  at  700 


During  April,  May  and  all  other  less 
severe  weather  months  the  sudden 
southerly  winds  or  the  dead  calms 
affect  more  frequently  the  correct 
burning  of  your  heater-fire  and  make 
it  harder  to  control  just  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  needed.  It  is  then, 
particularly,  that  you'll  enjoy  the  com- 
fort and  the  fuel-economy  of  the 

&n?EGltHERM 


As  in  coldest  weather  the  REGITHEM  holds 
your  rooms  at  even  temperature,  so  in  less 
severe  weather  you  have  just  the  warmth 
needed — no  overheating— no  underheating  — 
and  no  fuel  waste.  Even  the  slightest  outdoor 
temperature  variation  is  immediately  detected 
and  offset  by  the  REGITHERM,  which 
instantly  acts  on  the  draft-  and  check -damp- 
ers, supplying  the  Boiler  with  more  or  less 
draft.  Your  radiators  then  throw  out  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  needed.  REGITHERM  is 
all  metal'  has  no  diaphragms,  no  machinery,  ro 
batteries  to  replenish — never  needs  repairing. 
You  never  need  run  to  cellar  to  fix  damper-.. 
REGITHERM  soon  pays  for  itself  in  coal 
savings.  Easily  added  to  an  old  heating 
outfit. 

Ask  for  free  booklet— "New  Heating  Aids"— 
also  tells  about  NORWALL  Air  Valves  (keep 
your  radiators  free  of  air  without  fussing  with 
them);SYLPHON  Packless  Radiator  Valves, 
(easy-turning,  always  tight);  and  other  valu- 
able improvements. 

For  paint-rooms,  bind- 
eries, bakeries,  dry- 
kilns,  etc.  REGI- 
THERM or  S  YL- 
PHON  Tank  Regula- 
tors keep  air  or  liquids 
at  any  high  or  low  de- 
gree wanted. 


JiMEKIGANpIATOKfOMPANY 

Write  Department  G  CHICAGO 

rjof  1  DEAL  Hoilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiator; 

3  C53  tfflj  C88  r?^  C  SB  C  ^^  C5?  flff^  Cj? 


Open  or  close  your  shutters  from  the 
in-i'li  . 

Every  time  you  open  your  windows, 
you  create  draughts,  and  lei  in  dusl 
and  difl  from  the  outside. 

Mallory 
Shutter  Worker 

is  .1  little  crank  on  the  inside  of  the  win- 
dow wliic  li  opens  or  doses  the  shutters 
with  ;i  slight  turn.    The  Bhuttei  • 
lot  ked  in  any  position.     Write  ns  today 
for  information  and  booklet. 

MALLORY  MFG.  CO. 
522  Broad  St.,     Flemington,  N.  J. 


Chicago  millionaire  and  owner  of  twelve 
quick-lunch  restaurants  and  two  moving- 
picture  theaters.  It  so  happened  thai  Mr. 
Weeghman  for  some  time  had  wanted  to 
buy  a  baseball  <-liil>  In  Hill  he  tried  to 
purchase  the  St.  Louis  Nationals.  Presi- 
dent Gilmore  unfolded  Ids  plan  to  Weegh- 
man, and  it  was  accepted. 

After  much  deliberating  Mr.  Weegh- 
man agreed  to  finance  the  Chicago  club. 
Charles  Weeghman  ever  since  lias  been  a 
prime  mover  in  the  new  project,  and  his 
Windy  City  friends  say  he  lias  so  far  ad- 
vanced $110,000  lo  the  Federal  League. 

With  this  accomplished,  the  busy  Mr. 
Gilmore  transferred  his  activities  to  St. 
I.onis.  After  more  manipulating,  otto 
Stifel,  a  rich  brewer  volunteered  to  hack 
a  St.  Louis  club.  Things  wen-  now  break- 
ing   nicely    for    the    Chicago    promoter. 

Further  dickering  landed  \t'\£  money  sup- 
port for  Kansas  City.  The  next  perform- 
ance was  the  roping  of  capitalists  in 
Indianapolis  for  a  local  team. 

The-  Pittsburg  elub  was  jacked  up  in  its 
finances  about  this  time  and  a  team  in 
Buffalo  established.  With  more  money  to 
work  on.  the  hustling  leader  began  weaning 
players  away  from  the  two  major  leagues. 
Almost  every  day  additional  players  were 
captured,  caught  by  the  bait  of  larger 
salaries. 

Mr.  (iilmorc  was  the  chief  manipulator 
of  the  deal  that  made  Joe  Tinker  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Federals,  and  after  this 
move  players  began  jumping  to  the  out- 
law organization  by  the  score.  The 
Tinker  deal  convinced  capitalists  that  the 
league  had  possibilities.     To  resume: 

While  President  Gilmore's  financial 
transactions  were  successful  he  was  wise 

enough  to  see  the  need  of  a  compelent 
baseball  authority,  a  man  no  league  or  club 
can  safely  dispense  with.  The  young 
Westerner  looked  the  situation  over  and 
grabbed  Xed  Manlon.  the  former  Dodger 
manager,  who  knows  the  diamond  game  all 
the  way  from  club-house  to  the  bench. 
Veteran  Ned  advised  Gilmore  to  locate  in 
Xew  York,  "(let  right  in  their  front 
yard,"  suggested  the  cagy  Hanlon,  refer- 
ring to  the  enemy,  organized  baseball. 

Mr.  Gilmore  selected  Washington  Park 
as  the  logical  place  and  secured  a  three- 
months'  option  on  the  property.  Hut  the 
Federals'  leader  experienced  trouble  en- 
listing the  proper  local  capital.  Failure 
seemed  imminent.  As  an  alternative  he 
planned  a  club  in  Toronto.  Finally  the 
Washington  Park  option  had  but  two 
weeks  to  run,  and  here  comes  the  best  story 
of  Gilmore's  manipulations.  Through 
mutual  friends  in  Toronto,  on  February  .">, 
he  met  Robert  lb  Ward,  a  millionaire 
baker  of  New  Kochelle.  Mr.  Ward  be- 
came interested  in  Gilmore's  proposition 
to  place  a  Federal  team  in  New  York  and 
he  agreed  to  meet  him  in  this  city. 

President  (iilmorc  and  his  associates 
paid  a  flying  trip  to  this  city  to  arrange 
the  deal.  The  least  false  move  would  spell 
disaster,  and  all  plans  were  kept  a  secret. 
President  (Iilmorc  threw  local  reporters 
clean  off  the  trail,  and  he  introduced  a 
Very  apt  tongue  for  telling  libs  about  his 
Toronto  club.  Day  after  day  he  spread 
untrue  reports,  and  BCOTOS  of  New  Fork 
newspaper    writers    will    admit     thai    as    ;i 


Mal^ea'G^IJoom 
qfyourAtti<| 

Just  think  of  all  the 
uses  you  have  for  a  cheer- 
ful, cosy  room  in  the  attic. 
A    maid's    room  —  a   chil- 
dren's   playroom — or    a 
clean  store  room,  absolutely 
proof  against  dampness,  ver- 
min and  mice.     You  can  do 
this,    quickly,    easily    and 
inexpensively 
with 


5.Plu 


WoU^oar< 


ie  ON^Y  "  Think  of 

five  layers  of  tough  fibre 

board,  cemented  into  one  perma- 
nent sheet  with  hot  asphalt  under  tons  of 
pressure  —  thoroughly    moisture    proofed 
outside.    We  use  5  layers  because  it  gives 
us  that  much  more  strength  than  the  usual 
2  or  3  layers.      It  is  a  simple,  easy  matter 
to  nail  Utility  to  studding  and  joints,  any- 
where in  the  house  where  plaster  could 
be  used.      Never  chips,  checks,  cracks  or 
falls  off.      Takes    calsomine    or    flat    tone 
paints  beautifully. 
Free  samples  and  free  book, 
"Utility  Interiors"  on  request. 


The   Heppes 

Company 

4507 

Fillmore  Street 

Chicago,  III. 

Also  Manufa 
hirers  of  A  sphalt 
Paint,  Asphalt 
Hoofing  in  any  Finish 

and  Utility  Wall 
Hoard. 
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Push  the Button-and Rest" 


#  Nearly 

1000  Styles 

Prices 
$12  to 

$1C0 


hya/f&syGii 


airs. 


rne:   pus/1  aurrorv  h/mo 


Rest,  n  lax.  enjoi  solid  eoihfort  '»  <  big-.  rtyUsh, 

lUXtlHotU  rrisr  rli:iiis.      Just      I'nsli  the  button"  and 

i>;trk  sssuines  any  position  tomfnrtabls  t<' you  and  HOLDS 

THAT  position  iniiil  sou  change  it. 

i  "i   Best  allows  yod  to  stretch  on t  at  fl    I  tit  of 

I":  -lit    when    tint    ill    Us,  N,v,M    i|'     '      B:i>h'l     ,  ,:il.'l      in 

i  i  Rest  for  Bnoki  and  Periodicals.  Fully  ruarautsad 
Hare  MahovAny  and  bestofOaka  I  hi  ported  and  Domestic 
Leathers,  Tapestries  and  Imitations  of  Leathsn 

Sold  by  All  Best  Furniture  Dealers 

Don't    buy   Unless   you   see  the   word 
"Royal"  on  the  Push  Button,  Like  This  j 

dealer  rmin<d  *iih>1t  t«>ii.  send  us 
his  name.  Then  ws  « ill  mippw  yon 
through  liini.     We  do  not  sell  direct. 

ROYAL  CHAIR  CO.,  STURGIS.MICH. 
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fabricator  J.  A.  Gilmore  is  a  chauupioii. 
But  nevertheless  the  Feds'  leader  did  what 
he  came  to  do — place  a  team  here.  Within 
seven  days  Mr.  Ward  agreed  to  finance  a 
Brooklyn  club,  and  all  details  were  worked 
out.  The  actual  signing  of  the  lease  was 
only  made  two  hours  before  the  official 
announcement.  President  Gilmore,  very 
happy  at  the  outcome,  admitted  that  the 
Brooklyn  deal  had  some  class. 

From  his  office  in  the  Old  Colony 
Building  in  Chicago,  James  Gilmore  was 
compelled  to  make  three  trips  to  Toronto, 
two  to  Kansas  City,  one  to  Pittsburg  and 
St.  Louis,  two  to  Buffalo,  and  three  to 
New  York.  Meanwhile  he  had  hundreds 
of  conferences  day  and  night  with  capital- 
ists and  players.  A  great  deal  of  his  work 
had  to  be  clouded  in  mystery,  so  that 
the  opposition  might  not  be  forewarned. 
But  the  "Chief"  of  the  Outlaws  regarded 
this  activity  and  worry  as  mere  sport.  He 
is  a  real  live  wire  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  motion. 

James  A.  Gilmore,  who  has  put  the 
Federal  League  on  its  feet,  is  thirty-six 
years  old,  married,  stands  over  six  feet, 
weighs  about  190  pounds,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  big,  raw-boned  Westerner. 


SNOBS   AMONG   THE   LOWLY 

^HE  underworked  rich  are  not  the  only 
people  in  this  country  who  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  snobbery,  if  we  are  to  believe 
a  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  industrious  poor 
are  in  need  of  about  as  much  Jeffersonian 
democracy  as  the  aristocrats  and  would- 
be  aristocrats.  It  would  seem,  from  what 
the  Sun  reporter  says,  that  some  people  can 
not  get  too  poor  to  be  snobs.  The  snob  is 
one  who  makes  a  bluff  at  gentility,  and  the 
woods  are  full  of  him — and  her.  The  re- 
porter rambled  about  the  city  of  New  York 
for  most  of  his  impressions,  and  here  are 
some  of  his  observations: 

You  wouldn't  think  to  look  at  them 
that  the  newsboys  who  yell  out  their 
extras  are  snobs,  but  they  are.  Notice 
the  way  they  pick  their  customers.  You 
would  imagine  a  cent  from  one  man  was 
as  good  as  a  cent  from  another,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  with  them.  When  one 
of  them  sells  a  paper  to  a  woman  who 
obviously  hails  from  Millionaire  Row  the 
newsboy  chortles  in  his  glory  and  yells  to  a 
brother  boy:  "Chee,  see  the  swell  dame 
what  bought  me  poiper?"  I  have  noticed 
during  my  observations  a  woman  who 
evidently  came  from  the  lower  East  Side. 
She  asked  for  a  certain  paper.  The  boy 
didn't  have  it. 

"  Don't  bother  me,"  he  told  her.  That's 
where  he  showed  his  snobbishness. 

Take  the  bootblacks.  They  make  a 
grand  to-do  when  a  man  with  a  top  hat 
who  has  just  got  a  splotch  of  mud  thrown 
on  his  shoes  by  a  passing  automobile  steps 
up  and  puts  his  foot  on  the  little  box. 
They  don't  give  a  continental  for  the  tip 
he's  likely  to  throw  at  them.  It  is  the  class 
they  are  shining  for  that  tickles  them. 
They  are  in  the  list  with  the  small  sales- 
man who  unexpectedly  finds  the  King  of 
England  buying  a  handkerchief  of  him. 
He  immediately  wants  to  put  on  such  a 
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Every  Time  You  Paint 
a  Roof  You  Repair  It! 

If  you  knew  you  would  have  to  spend  $180.00  every  few 
years  to  repair  your  roof,  to  preserve  it  and  make  the  guar- 
antee good,  would  you  buy  it?  Fainting  is  repairing,  and 
it  will  cost  .f  180.00  at   tbe  lowest   price  to  paint  every  100 

squares  of  roofing  twice. 

Add  the  cost  of  painting  or  gravelling  to  the  original  cost  of  even 
a  cheap  roofing  for  ten  years  and  it  will  make  the  cost-per-year  of 
service  much  higher  than  the  price  of  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  a  little  higher-priced  at  the  beginning  than 
ordinary  roofings — but  its  first  cost  is  the  lant  cost.  It  never  needs 
paint,  gravel  or  any  other  protection.  So  it  saves  money  in  the  long  run. 

This  roofing  has  been  in  service  on  hundreds  of  buildings  for  more 
than  25  years  without  costing  a  cent  for  maintenance. 

Made  of  Asbestos  (rock)  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — both  min- 
erals. Literally  a  flexible  stone  roofing.  Givesperfectfireprotcction. 
And  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  salt  air  or  acid  fumes. 

J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  joints  absolutely 
water-tight  and  do  away  with  unsightly  black  cement. 

Furnished  in  ready-to-lay  and  built-up  form.  Suitable  for  all 
types  of  buildings. 

Sold  direct  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  Write  our  nearest 
branch  for  specimen  of  Asbestos  Rock  and  Book  No.  3+HH. 


H.    W.    JOHNS-MANVILLE    CO. 
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RAILWAY   EXCHANGE   BUILDING,  st.  lou.s,  mo. 

ROOFED  WITH  J-M   ASBESTOS    ROOFING.     LARGEST  STRUCTURE  IN  THE  WORLD  HOUSING    A   RETAIL   STORE  AND 
OFFICE   BUILDING.     MAURAN.   RUSSELL   AND  CROWELL.   ARCHITECTS.   WESTLAKE  CONSTRUCTION    CO..   CONTRACTORS. 


THE  BEST   LIGHT 


^BEST  BYTEST> 


makes  aDd  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street,  Canton,  O. 
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Private  Water  Supply  Plants  —  Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Home  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines  -  Pumping  Machinery 

Bulletin  on  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  Request 

KEVVANEE     WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

New   York   City  —  Kewanvt,    Ills.  —  Chicago 


IF    YOU   CAN'T   REDUCE   YOUR   COST   OF   LIVING 

YOU   MUST   INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

Is  your  present  income  sufficient  to  meet  your  every-day  expenses  and 
leave  you  at  least  a  small  margin  to  put  away  for  that  "  rainy  day  "  that  is 
so  sure  to  come  ? 

If  it  is  not,  then  what  are  you  doing  about  it  to  better  the  condition  ? 

To  Earn  More  You  Must  Work  More! 

Will  you  work  for  us,  on  a  commission  basis,  and  help  us  increase  our 
sales  of  Fox  Typewriter  in  your  vicinity  ? 

We  have  nothing  free  to  offer — ours  is  a  business  proposition  to  business 
and  professional  people  who  can— and  will — devote  just  a  little  of  their 
spare  time  in  sending  us  in  the  names  of  possible  purchasers  of  typewriters. 

Ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  students,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  cashiers  and 
in  all  kinds  of  mercantile  business — these  are  the  men  we  want. 

If  we  do  not  already  have  a  local  representative,  we  will  let  you  have  an 
absolutely  new,  latest  model,  visible  typewriter  at  ourregular  wholesale  price. 
This  will  give  you  a  typewriter  for  your  own  use  and  to  use  as  an  occasional 
sample  to  show.  You  can  pay  us  for  it  in  small  monthly  installments. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  ask  for  Local  Agency  offer.  Be  sure  and 
mention  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOX   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

3204-3214  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
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When  the  Cadwaladers  bought  a  plot  and  set  upon  it 
an  expensive  stucco  house,  we  all  hoped  that  their  land- 
scape work  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  well-ordered 
and  conservative  estates  which  border  our  avenue. 

Knowing  Aunt  Ellen  to  be  one  of  our  best  women 
gardeners,  Mrs.  Cadwalader  brought  over  for  her 
inspection  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  proposed  arrangement 
of  their  grounds.  It  showed  a  broad  lawn,  from  which 
were  carved  at  frequent  intervals,  flower  beds  in  stars, 
crescents,  anchors  and  circles,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  shrubs  sprinkled  in.  When  Aunt  Ellen  saw  this, 
she  sniffed  and  exclaimed:  "It  is  utterly  horrible! " 
Then  she  came  into  the  house  and  wrote  out  these 
pi  maples,  for  Mrs.  Cadwalader,  which  are  helpful 
alike  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  lawns: 

"First,  plan  the  lawn  as  you  would  a  painting. 
Remember  that  'the  creation  of  a  beautiful  lawn  is  the 
work  of  an  artist.'  It  should  be  'the  foreground  of  a 
nature  picture.' 

"The  lawn  has  been  also  termed  'the  heart  of  the 
garden.'  Keep  its  centre  open.  Let  its  smooth  green 
carpet  carry  your  vision  uninterruptedly  across  to  irreg- 
ular outlines  of  shrubbery  or  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Avoid  geometrical  flower  beds.  They  disfigure  the 
lawn  and  prevent  its  being  what  it  should  be  —  a  unit. 
Let  your  grass  run  into  little  sequestered  nooks  or  bays, 
concealing  mysteries  of  the  garden — the  parts  we  do 
not  see  till  we  come  to  them.  Vistas  should  be  care- 
lully  studied.  At  no  spot  on  the  lawn  should  you  be 
able  to  see  the  entire  carpet  of  grass. 

"Having  planned  the  lawn,  build  it  right.  The 
ancient  story  about  the  perfection  of  lawns  in  England 
being  due  to  five  centuries  of  rolling  and  sheep  pastur- 
age is  a  popular  fallacy.  Beautiful  turf  can  be  obtained 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  within  a  few  years' 
time,  provided  the  right  care  be  given  to  all  details. 

"Proper  soil,  pure  seed,  correct  fertilizing,  and  fre- 
quent rollings  are  fundamentals  of  a  good  turf.  Start 
youi  new  lawn  upon  the  foundation  of  at  least  one  foot 
of  good,  rich  soil.  For  immediate  results  you  can 
turf,  but  for  the  best  permanent  results  seeding  is  prefer- 
able. When  your  lawn  is  established,  feed  it  with  top 
dietsings  of  real  soil  foods.  When  you  begin  to  mow, 
don't  cut  too  close  not  less  than  two  inches  in  hot 
weather.  Be  sure  your  lawn  equipment  includes  an 
efficient  roller,  a  first  class  mower,  weeding  tools, 
border  shears,  rakes  and  hose  for  watering.  Later  I 
will  give  you  suggestions  for  the  lawn's  background." 

GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 
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Grow  Your  Own   Vegetables 

Oatdnwn  ynorliTingeipenaej     *ou  n  be  astonished  how  health- 
ful it  is  to  cultivate  a  garden,  and  bow  easy  if  you  use 
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label  as  "Salesman  extraordinary  to  the 
King." 
A    few    years    ago    one    organ-grinder 

pulled  off  this  mob  stunt.  Ii  was  in  the 
days  when  Sousa'e  "Washington  Posl 
March"  was  popular,  and  he  stood  on  a 

(•(truer  grinding  it   out.      Along  came  John 

Philip  himself,  and  not  liking  the  time  in 
which  the  tunc  was  played  seised  the 
crank  and  showed  the  organ-grinder  how 

fast  to  turn  it  in  order  to  render  the  inarch 

effective.  Then  he  went  on  his  way.  Re- 
turning later  lie  discovered  a  large  crowd 

around  the  street  organ  and  a  big  notice 
inked  on  cardboard:  'The  Washington 
Post  March'  as  played  on  this  organ  by 
John  Philip  Sousa,  the  composer." 

Save  a  look  at  the  street  takers.  Look 
at  any  of  them,  don't  just  pick  out  one; 
they  are  all  alike.  They  have  the  jump- 
ing toys  and  somersaulting  things  on  the 
walks;  they  have  telephones  they'll  sell 
for  a  nickel:  they  have  Fruit;  they  have 
»;lass    diamonds,    10.    20,    and    30    cents    a 

throw;  they  have  the  very  latest  things  in 

science    before     those     things    <M     to     the 

stores:  they  have  everything  imaginable 
under  the  sun — but  they  are  all  alike. 
Let  a  crowd  of  men  who  look  as  if  they 
haven't  a  cent  in  their  clothes  get  near 
them  and  they'll  shoo  them  away  as  if 
they  were  plague-stricken. 

"Don't  touch!"  they  yell,  just  because 
they  who  own  these  things  and  are  so 
much  richer  think  they  can't  sell  them 
to  those  other  men. 

But  let  a  man  who  looks  as  if  he'd  just 
left  his  Wall  Street  office  come  along  and 
stand  there,  hypnotized  by  the  goods,  and 
they  will  break  their  necks  trying  to  get 
him  to  examine  what  they  have  to  offer. 
He  can  handle  the  toys  all  he  wants  to; 
he  can  press  holes  in  the  bananas  without 
having  the  vender  tell  him  to  press  on  the 
cocoanuts  instead;  he  can  take  a  try  at  the 
telephone;  he  can  do  anything  he  wants  to. 
He  looks  rich.  Notice  the  faker  while  he  is 
there.  He's  all  grins;  he  is  being  patron- 
ized by  the  upper  crust;  he  is  a  little  bit 
better  and  bigger  than  the  next  man  to  be 
chased  away  by  the  club-swinging  cop. 

And  speaking  of  policemen.  I've  no- 
ticed the  snob  in  the  ranks.  Perhaps  it 
was  unintentional,  but  right  there  at  the 
bridge  I  had  a  chance  to  see  the  spirit. 

Wagons,  trucks,  and  autos  were  coming 
pretty  thick.  The  man  in  uniform  would 
hold  up  a  hand  when  the  crowd  on  the  side- 
walk got  too  bulky  and  the  vehicles  would 
have    to    stop.     That's    the    traffic    law. 


ANY-WEIGHT:  water-  ballast- rollers 

MAKE 
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l_  ANrVNS 

A  lawn  results  from  frequently  rolling  a  patch  of  grass  with  machines  of 
the  many  weights  it  demands  in  its  various  moods.  One  fixed  weight 
roller  is  incompetent — a  dozen  impossible — the  "AN  Y-WEIGHT"  a  positive  necessity. 

^^^^^^        This,    with    its  acetylene   welded  hollow  steel  shell,  weighs   100  lbs. 

•^■^^        without  ballast — just  right  for  wet  Spring  lawn. 

I        V           h,<  rease  the  weight  by  filling  hollow  shell  with  water,  drop  by  drop  if  you  wish, 

VV    f^k       to  the  half  ton  pressure  demanded  by  dry  Summer  lawn,  drives  or  tennis  <  <>ut  1 

^^..-uni^fuBM^..                                                         It'*-   tilled  or  emptied  in  a  jiflv     the  machine  tits 

^00^^      ^^^^^sj^.            j~IOOO    LBS    ■  the  job;  the  price  any  pocket  book. 

J                                   ^^  ^!  FULL     LOAD  '  One  or  two  sections  of  hardened  and  rust  proofed 

\£k                                      ^^        •■ ■  r  -  -     J  steel     roller  bearings     steel  handles — adjustable 

A     _    ; counterpoise  weights  if  ordered.   Fills  and  empties 

W                                             H              ANY                  atiithei  end  ot  drum  nearitsend,  without  upending. 

1  Intermediate:     wr  *x     r      r*  *   i          •*>    jl. 
with               weight         Write  for  Catalog — it  s  tree 

_.__' ,  WILDER  -STRONG    IMPLEMENT   CO. 

■      .  IOO         Llib    j 

\.                                             ^m               FMPTY          ,  Monroe,  Mich.                                                           Box  16 

House  and  Porch  Plants 
From  Their  Native  Home 

Palms,  ferns  and  most  foliage  and  de<  orative 

plants  are  native  to  tropical  and  semi  tropu  al 

countries.     Many  of  the  most  desirable  can  be 

propagated  to  advantage  only  under  the  cli- 
matic conditions  in  which  they  were  found. 

These  splendid  plants  mat  be  enjoyed  in  al- 
most everv  part  of  the  world,  however,  when 
a  tew  si  in]  ile  rules  are  observed.  Thej  have  no 
rivals  as  decorative  plants  and  yield  a  world 
of  pleasure. 

Palms  and  Ferns  are  at  Home 
in  the  Royal   Palm  Nurseries 

Palms  are  a  leading  specialty  ai  thesegreai  inter 
national  supply  nurseries;  Irrns  are  given  scarce!) 
less  attention,  and  tropical  foliage  and  decorative 
plants  .in  glow n  in  vast  numbers  ami  endless  vari- 
ety.   Here  these  plants  are  at  their  best. 

Royal  Palm  Nurseries  catalog  descril>cs  fullv  all 
the  good  Palms  ami  Cycads,  Perns  and  Selaginellas, 
and  Tropical  Foliage  and  Decorative  Plants,  ["he 
book  telle  the  besl  kind-  forevei  \  purpose  and  gives 
much  other  helpful  information.    Free     write foi  It. 

REASONER  BROS. 
172  Benedict  Ave.,  ONECO.  FLORIDA 
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EVERBL0OMING    . 

OSES  25* 

Including  a  genuine  plant  of  the  wonderful  n»w 

CUMBER,  "COUNT  ZEPPELIN" 

»n  UmuiMiiid  Climbing  Ira — ••Iter  Tbsn  Crimea  Rlnllci 
Brilliant  rose-colored  flowers,  in  raimiDW  trusses.  Cupped 
form,  double.  The  other  five  are:  Antoine  Rivoire,  rosy 
tteihon  yellow  ground;  Wellesley,  silvery  pink  ;  MUe.F. 
Kruger,  copper-yellow;  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Cant,  deep  red. 
Rhea  Reid,  cherry-roee.  The  six,  ell  strong  plants  on  owu 
roots,  postpaid  for  35  cents.     Will   bloom   this  summer. 

30  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  FOR  $1.00 
6 Chrysanthemums.  25c  6  Best  Carnations... 25c. 
6  Bedding  Lan tanas . .  25c  6  Ferns.sul different  25c 
We  will  send  any  one  of  thees  splendid  collections  ou 
receipt  of  25  cents;  or  the  entire  four  collections  and  the  0 
Koses  named  above. 30  plants  in  all,  for  only  Sl.OO.  We  pay 
all  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
Our  1914  Catalogue  FREE  TO  ALL.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  MELLEN  CO.,  Boa  9»  1  Springfield.  Ohio 
-        — 
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Weather  PIcHlIS 

_  and  Flower  Seeds  that  Crow 

y^^  Flowering  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Wild 
*r  Flowers,  Hardy  Ferns,  Lilies,  etc.-  for  sun  and  lor 
shade.  Raised  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Vermont. 
Will  thrive  in  the  cold  north  or  the  sunny  south. 
Get  our  new  catalog  before  placing  your  Bpring 
orders — we  have  just  what  you  need.  Wine  today. 
F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Plant  theTAPE» 


It's  the  Scientific  Way 

Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Just  unwind  American  Seedtape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  inside 
paper  tape  and  fastened  with  glue  fertilizer,  insures  a 
quick,  sturdy  growth,  because  the  paper  attracts  moist- 
ure to  the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  much  aarlier 
than  seeds  planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing  means  no 
seed  wasted — no  thinning  out.  You  save  time  and 
hack-breaking  labor. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  SO  ft.  each  of  White  and 
Red  Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Ltttuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach. Beet,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  S00 
ft.  in  all.  Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  pat  It- 
ate.     Send  the  dollar  now.     SO  A  CENTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  CO. 
1614  Walnut  Avenue  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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arden  Full 

Gladioli 

ff    /ST  $j  00 

The  Gladioli  is 

one  of    the  most 

%^  satisfactory 

\         flowers  grown  be- 

•   cause  it  blooms  con- 

/     tinuously  when  it  is 

J*    cut  and  putin  water, 

just  as  well  as  when 

the  ground. 


in 

There  is  no  reason  why 
every  family  cannot  enjoy 
this  grand  flower,  for  the 
simple  reason  th.it  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  a*  the 
u  'tat  i. 

You  can  have  them  in  hloom  from  July  to  frost 
if  you  plant  a  lew  bulbs  each  month  from  April 
to  Jnly. 

For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  75  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
i  onceivable  shade  in  the  Gladioli  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  150.000  of  the  bulbs  and  have 
received  hundreds  of  testimonials  as  to  their 
merits. 

ORDER    YOUR    BULBS    NOW 

so  as  to  have  them  to  plant  when  you  begin  mak- 
ing your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 

Write,  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  "  Literary 
Digest,"  and  secure  this  splenoid  collection  of 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  only  $1.00.  prepaid  to  your 
home,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  with  our 

1914  Catalogue. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 


New  York 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6  Hardy  Everblooming  /^  P" 
TV  On  their  own  roots.       m    }Hk\.C 

KACUCALL  will  bloom    w    Z^r' 
■\vJDvO     THiSSUMMER       J&%J 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
OEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 

Etollu  de  France,  Dazzling  Crimsou 

Blumenschmldt,  Yellow  and  Pink 

Etolle  de  Lyon,  Golden  Yellow 

Beui«  Brown,  Delicate  Blush 

White  Bongere.Snow  Wh. 

Mamie, Grandest  fink 
BFEOIAL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnations, the''Divine. 
Flower/'ail  colors,  2r,c. 

(  Prize-  Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, •    -    20c. 

6  Beautiful  Coleus    -    - 

3  Flowering  Cannae 

S  Choice  Double  Dahlias, 

8  Choice  Hardy  Iris, 
10  Lovely  Gladioli,      .....    25c. 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants ....    25c. 
15  Pkt».  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 

Any  Tire  Collection*  for  One  Dollar,  Poet-Paid.  Guarantee 
»ati8faction.    Once  a  customer,  always  one.     Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  47  Springfield,  Ohio 


fnOHBBtONITBOGlN-GAriieRIHG  BACTERIA 
for  CLOVERS.  At,r.UrA.BtANS.~JOTrltR  LUUMtf 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING 

to  the  small  grain  planter:— Wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
are  wearing  out  your  soils  and  leaving  only  the  stubble 
behind  in  return.  We  can  tell  you  how  to  make 
stubble  richer  than  manure.  This  will  make  money 
for  you.  Corn  is  a  voracious  feeder.  Learn  how  to 
satisfy  this  appetite  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and 
money.  If  you  use  fertilizer,  let  us  te'lyouhowyoucan 
use  twice  as  much  at  the  same  expense ;  also  we  can 
inform  you  how  you  can  grow  big  crops  without  lime. 
It  you  are  short  of  manure,  we  can  give  you  a  plan  to 
get  organic  matter  at  least  expense. 

We  can  tell  you  if  your  soil  is  acid.  If  acid,  we  may 
aid  you  to  correct  it  without  lime.  All  these  things  we 
have  done  for  others  and  can  do  for  you.  Write  us 
for  free  booklet  No.  73. 

Intelligent,  Progressive  Representatives  Wanted 

EARP-THOMAS     FARMOGERM     CO. 

Bloomfield,   New  Jersey 


Naturally,  sometimes  some  one  would 
start  to  cross  the  road  the  instant  ihe 
policeman  let  the  wagons  move  on  again. 
1  saw  a  woman  do  this;  a  woman  who  was 
down  and  out,  but  who  might  nave  been 
jnsi  as  good  a  soul  as  the  next  one.     The 

policeman  got  hold  of  licr  ami  and   pulled 

her  out  of  the  way. 

I    thought   at    the    moment    it    was    a 

splendid    thing    to    do;    but    the    next     time 

he  signaled  I  he  vehicles  to  advance  anot  her 
woman  was  caught  in  the  same  fix.  She 
was  different.     Her  clothes   were   of   the 

best  make  and  of  the  finest  goods,  and  she 
had  a  purse  on  a  long  chain  slun^  over  her 
arm.  Did  the  policeman  pull  her  across.' 
lie  did  not.  He  ran  to  her  and  look  her 
carefully  by  the  arm,  holding  up  his  hand 

for  traffic  to  slop  while  they  crossed  the 
road. 

()('  course  it  was  gallantry;  these  men 
aren't  allowed  to  discriminate.  Hut  why 
didn't  he  do  the  same  thing  for  the  poorly 
drest  woman'.'  Because  he  had  the  spirit 
of  the  snob  with  him. 

The  world  honors  the  man  who  is  just 
himself;  that  is,  who  isn't  any  better  than 
his  fellows  in  the  way  he  views  life.  And 
this  honor  is  paid  because  such  a  man 
really  is  better  than  his  fellows^  For 
proof  of  this  take  a  look  at  the  papers  and 
see  what  was  written  in  praise  of  Chief 
Walsh,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Equitable  lire. 

He  was  with  a  handful  of  men  from 
the  ranks  when  danger  threatened.  What 
he  did  and  said  then  were  things  worthy 
to  be  commemorated.  Instead  of  taking 
the  lead  in  a  retreat  and  leaving  the  men 
who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  department- 
ladder,  so  to  speak,  to  their  fate,  he  cried: 
"Beat  it,  boys;  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self." If  he'd  been  a  snob  he  would  have 
made  his  getaway  ahead  of  the  men,  just 
to  show  he  was  chief.  He  lost  his  life, 
but  he  showed  how  a  man  acts  when  he  isn't 
a  snob. 

The  reporter  once  studied  the  snobbish 
spirit  in  a  restaurant,  and  here  are  his 
findings,  also  some  other  observations: 

One  man  near  the  door  kept  his  hat  on 
and  showed  his  character  by  the  way 
he  wore  it.  He  made  about  $10  a  week 
somewhere  driving  a  truck.  I  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  him,  and  I  took  my  hat 
off.  I've  learned  to  keep  my  hair  well 
brushed  and  my  face  and  clothes  looking 
clean.  You'd  think  I  earned  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  wouldn't  you? 

Well,  the  waiter  sized  us  up.  I  coidd 
read  what  was  in  his  mind.  The  other 
man  had  given  his  order  before  I  sat  down. 
But  the  waiter  served  mine  first.  I  got 
a  glass  of  water  first;  I  got  everything  I 
wanted.  When  the  waiter  put  the  other 
man's  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  down  he 
pushed  into  him.  He  waited  on  him  pass- 
ably well,  understand,  but  he  showed 
him  he  didn't  think  he  was  as  good  as  I. 

"Were  you  going  to  tip  the  waiter?" 
I  asked  the  man. 

"I  always  hand  over  a  tip,"  he  told  me. 

"Well,  don't  tip  this  one,"  I  advised. 
"He  has  no  use  for  you.  He's  giving  me 
the  best  of  it  because — you'll  pardon  me, 
I  know — because  I  seem  to  have  more 
money  than  you.  He's  a  brand  of  snob, 
and  should  be  snubbed." 

Neither  of  us  lipped  him.  But  the 
waiter  was  not  the  only  snob  in  the  place. 


GRASS-GROWER)   I?5 
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Those  who  want  bright,  thick,  velvety  lawns-  or 
;h>II  courses  and  putting  greens  which  will  stand 
the  hard  usage  all  who  have  difficult  grass- 
growing  problems  to  solve—  have  long-  realized 
that  the  most  desirable  invigorator  would  be  a 
proper  combination  of 

Lime  and  Humus 


for  lightening  clay  soils  and 
sweetening  sour  ones  lor 
iiK  i  easing  the  vigor  and 
brightness  of  the  grass 
while  decreasing  tin-  growth 
of  weeds. 


for  enabling  clay  Boils  to  ab- 
sorb and  hold  moisture  and 
warmth;  for  overcoming  thr 
lack  ot  moisture  of  tight 
sandy  soils  and  tendency  ol 
such  lawns  to  bum  out 
quickly. 


The  right  combination  of  these  ideal  grass  in- 
vigorators  has  never  seemed  possible,  until  the 
recent  discovery  at  Pope's  Creek,  Maryland,  of 
a  nvonderful  deposit  of  naturally  combined 


ii 


CALCIUM -HUMUS" 

as  we  have  called  this  natural  grass  invigorator. 
Analyses  by  the  most  disinterested  authorities  in- 
dicate that  nature  has  done  here-  probably  over 
a  period  of  thousands  of  years — what  man  has 
unsuccessfully  attempted  again  and  again. 

HUMUS — that  first  essential  to  plant  life;  and 
CALCIUM  are  combined  here  in  their  most 
efficient  proportions.  On  this  property  was  grass 
of  remarkable  luxuriance  and  beauty  -  similar  to 
the  Kentucky  blue  grass — while  for  miles  around 
there  were  no  lawns  of  this  highly  satisfactory 
character.  It  was  this  fact  that  first  indicated 
the  treasure  under  ground — the  rare  natural  com- 
bination of  "CALCIUM-HUMUS." 

Throughout  the  East  and  wherever  soils  are  defi- 
cient in  limestone  ;  along  the  Coast  and  wherever 
light,  sandy  soils  predominate  ;  in  the  clay  districts 
and  wherever  friability  and  warmth  of  soil  are 
lacking,  "CALCIUM-HUMUS"  is  first  aid  to  the 
lover  of  fine  lawns,  flower  beds,  etc. 

It  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  average  lawn 
dressing — requires  only  a  ton  to  the  acre  for 
good  results  on  the  average  lawn-  is  odorless 
and  easy  to  apply,  and  of  lasting  benefit  to  all 
vegetation;   but  particularly  grasses. 

"CALCIUM-HUMUS"  is  not  "just  another 
fertilizer" — rather  a  soil  stimulant  which  makes 
active  and  effective  those  elements  of  plant  lilc 
found  in  every  soil. 

Be  fair  to  your  lawn.  Write  today  for 
Booklet  "L,"  describing  and  giving 
prices  on  this  wonderful  new  product 
of  nature.  Name  your  dealer  or  seeds- 
man and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied  at    minimized   cost   for  carriage. 

MARYLAND  CALCIUM-HUMUS  CO. 

MAIN   OFFICE,  804    PENN   SQUARE   BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Natural  Deposits,  Pope's  Creek,  Md. 


A  dollar's  worth  of 
Seeds  >  Helpful  Catalog 


The  largest  dahlia  growers  in  the 
world  want  every  copy  of  the 
limited  edition  of  their  handsome, 
new  catalog  to  go  to  a  known 
flower  lover.  To  avoid  curiosity 
inquiries,  they  offer  13  packets  of 
fineseeds,  worth  more  than  a  dol- 
lar,for25cents.  One  packet  each 
of  finest  varieties  of  Double  Dahlias  (mixed) ; 
Cactus  Dahlias  (mixed) ;  Single  Dahlias  (mix- 
ed); new  dwarf  Cosmos  "Dawn";  Truffant's 
French  Asters;  double  Larkspur  "Rocket"; 
choice  mixed  Nasturtiums;  Verbena;  double 
Zinnia;  new  Marigolds;  Scarlet  Sage;  and  Cocks- 
comb and  Cornflower.  Flowers  continuously 
frost  comes. 

Sent  prepaid  for  25c  (send  stamps  or  coin). 

This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again— act  at  onorl 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON,  Boi  901,  ATCO.  N.  J 
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ENGINES 
andQUTFITS 


*o"t«< 

mo  «  li  xiis-a 


For  Contractor's 
Use  or  General 
Water  Supply 

This  Novo  Pumping  Outfit  is  the  ricrht  one 
to  u-e  when  1":  -r  service  and  economy  are 
main  considerations.  A  shearing  pin  pro- 
it  against  over-loading — one  point  of 
many  that  a^ure  its  durability.  It  is  com- 
pact, light,  and  easily  handled. 

This  Novo  Suction  and  Force  Pump  is  made  in 
16  sizes  with  capacities  of  from  300  to  10,000 
gals,  per  hour.  It  is  mounted  on  a  channel 
steel  base  and  direct-connected  to  Novo  Kn^ines 
of  from  1  to  10  horse-power;  the  "engines  tor 
every  purpi 

Send  for  the  Novo  Book 
"Reliable  Power" 

It's  a  valuable  guide  in  selectinu  the  right 
pumping  outtit.  l*ree  when  requested  on  your 
business  letterhead. 

IJIlB&J  ENGINE  CO. 
itch  e.  hi  mi  \  r, 

Sec'j  and  Mgr. 
303  Willow  St. 
Lansing, 
Mich. 


<o  Pump 
rig.  1412 
Si  pr.l,  .n ; 
Water  to 
Concrete 
Mixer 


»  Ol'    CAN    «•!.■■:  i:i»  alter  sunrise,  on  your 
steeping   porch    or    camping,   if   you 
B.   K     11.     It  tits  comfortably  over  th  •  eyes 
will    not  full  off.  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
long sleep.    Sent  postpaid  for  25  ctnts. 

nk.mt  m  \m  1  \t.n  KiNt;  c:o. 

3  Harvard  Square,         Cambridge,  Mass. 


LABORATORY  TEST  FOR  PURITY 

Pure  I  Lilian  Olive  Oil  in  small  sir-tight  capsule? 
HANDY  I  OR  DISK  Ok  HOME 

Alive  Oil* 

•l\    lor    '.Cm        100     lor     %\    I"'        Lite. .It. lie     free     upon 

•pp 
CRAPE  CAPSl  I  KCO.,  110  I  ulton  St..  New  York 
Makers  of  Kieinol-<  .ru  pe  <nstor  Oil 


I A  couple  ni  women  were  sitting  near  me. 
1  oould  not  help  hearing  what  they  were 

talking  about.  They  were  KoiiiKr  to  at- 
tend a  reception.  One  sai.l  she  hadn't 
intended  going  until  she  heard  that  Mis. 
Some-One  was  to  he  there,  then  she'd 
changed  her  mind.  It  would  he  splendid, 
she  said,  to  have  it  known  that  she  was  in 
the  same  place  as  she. 

"Folk  may  see  my  name  with  hers  in 
the  papers."  she  said. 

'Pile  other  woman  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  should  wear  a  certain 
dress  at  the  reception,  just  because  she  had 
already  been  to  one  reception  in  it  and  some 
of  those  who  saw  her  there  then  might  be 
present  on  this  occasion. 

Ever  notice  street -car  conductors?  Let 
a  woman  who  has  about  five  cents  to  her 
name  stop  the"  car  and  get  on,  and  the 
conductor — or  90  per  cent,  of  them — will 
wait  on  the  back  platform  as  still  as  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  They  don't  think  of 
helping  her.  But  watch  him  when  a 
richly  gowned  woman  gets  on.  They  take 
her  under  the  arm-pits  and  deliberately 
derrick  her  up.     Snobs! 

Even  the  animals  are  getting  the  habit. 
In  the  public  zoological  gardens  snobbish- 
ness is  to  be  seen  not  only  among  the 
human  onlookers,  but  among  the  animals 
themselves.  The  lion  realizes  he  is  the 
king  of  beasts.  The  other  day  when  a 
crazy  man  tried  to  open  the  lion's  cage 
and  take  Leo  to  the  Waldorf  for  a  square 
meal,  this  same  Leo  backed  up.  He 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
man;  he  is  the  king  of  beasts.  In  the 
primate-house  Susie,  the  monkey  which 
Professor  Garner  presented,  holds  aloof 
from  her  kind.  She  has  been  known,  it  is 
reported,  to  speak  so  that  a  human  can 
understand  her.     And  so  she's  a  snob. 


ill 


A    PATHETIC    PICTURE   OF  THE   CZAR 

ABETTER  understanding  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  might  not  make  his  enemies 
hate  him  any  less  as  a  czar,  but  it  probably 
would  soften  their  feelings  toward  him  as  a 
man.  11'  we  are  to  believe  what  the  late 
Count  Vassili  says  in  his  "Behind  the  Veil 
of  the  Russian  Court"  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany), Nicholas  II.  is  really  to  be  pitied. 
It  would  seem  that  he  is  not  only  a  man  of 
serious  natural  limitations,  but  one  who 
never  had  much  better  opportunities  to 
become  a  man  of  culture  and  broad  sym- 
pathies than  some  of  the  downtrodden 
Jew  and  Slav  peasants  whose  cause 
receives  wider  notice.  Count  Vassili  kept 
a  diary  from  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
to  his  death,  a  few  months  ago,  and  the 
book  is  made  up  of  anecdotal  chapters 
from  his  long  personal  record.  The  pub- 
lishers do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
Count's  stories  about  the  Hussian  royal 
family;  they  print  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  place  the  responsibility  upon  the 
dead  author.  Here  is  Vassili's  sketch  of 
Nicholas: 

When  the  present  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
ascended     the     limine     he     was    absolutely 

unknown  to  i he  public.     Unfortunately,  he 

is  almost    as  unknown  at    I  he   present    day, 


Stained  irilh  Dexter  Stains 

(>.  A.   /'/i.jvrr.  Architect,  Hoslnn 


Soft,  rich,  harmonious  colors 

It  is  easy  to  select  from  the  many  artistic 
colors  of  Dexter  Stains  just  the  shades 
required  to  produce  perfect  harmony  in 
the  color  scheme    and  a  natural   effect. 


nexter 

U  BROTHERS 
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ENGL/Stt  SHINQLt 
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Preserve  and  beautify  the  wood,  bringing  out  the 
full  effect  of  the  grain  and  retaining  the  natural  sur- 
face.   Only  best  English  ground  pigments  are  u«e, I 
— the  colors  cannot  fade.    Let  n*  send  you  Booklet 
A  and  22  stained  miniature  shingles. 
DEXTER  BROTHERS CO.,117  Broad  St..Boston 
Branch  Office:  1133  Broadway,  New  Fori 
Also  makers  of  DEXTROL1TE.  the   WHITE 
ENAMELivhich  does  NOT  TURN  YELLOW 
AGENTS:   Asam   Bros.,  Inc.,   Philadelphia; 
K.  H.  McDonald,  Grand  Rapids:  P.  T.  Cram 
A  Co.,  Seattle.     Tscama,   Spokane,   W 
and    Portland.    Ore.:    H.    M.S'.   Bulliugton 
A  Co.,  Richmond  ;  Shevlin-t'arp. 'lit, -r  Lum- 
ber Co.,    Minneapolis   and   St.   Paul:   Hoff- 
schlacger  Co.,  Honolulu:  sod   DEALERS. 


Hesitation,  Arsen 

tine.&  All  New  Dances 


You  can  now  quickly,  easily  learn.  In  your  own  noma, 
to  dance  the  Tango,  Argentina,  Castla  Walk,  Hesita- 
tion Waltz,  Dream  Waltz, an. <  other  popular  new  dances. 
The  new  book,  "The  Modern  Dances,"  by  Caroline 
Walker,  (rives  authentic,  plain  instructions,  correct  dia- 
grams and  beautiful  illustrations,  especially  posed  by 
experts.     Anyone  can  laarn. 

The  Only  Successful  Method  of  Home-Instruction 

recotrnized  by  Society  and  Professionals  rapenior  to  ordinary  class 
or  private  instruction.  Chicago  Tribune  nays:  "In  'The  Modern 
Dance,-*,'  the  movements  are  clearly  set  forth  and  are  aided  with 
photographs  bo  that  anyone  can  easily  master  the  steps.  "^ 

First  two  editions  exhausted  in  one  month. 

Third  edition  now  ready.    Better  than  ten  ■ 

dollars  worth  of  private  lessons, and  coats  1 

Only  One  Dollar  fc^ffle \ 

Stores    everywhere  ;     or    send    dollar  ' 
direct  to  publishers  for  beautifully  bound 
COpy*  postpaid.       Money-back    guarantee,. 
Order  today. 

SAUL  BROS.,  Pubrs.,   Dcpl.  43 
626  Federal  St. .Chicago. III. 

TRAOE-MARK     RLGiSURlO 

The  Celebrated  Roof  Paint 
Will  add  ten  years  to  the 
life  of   any   roof,    old   or 
new — tin,  shingle  or  felt. 

Sure  relief  for  all  roof  trouble 

^ftOQf  5>&afe  stops  leaks  and  ab- 
solutely prevents  rust,  decay  or  warp- 
ing. Is  not  affected  by  heat,  brine,  cold 
or  acid.  Does  not  crack  in  winter  or 
soften   in  summer.      Highly  fireproof. 

^ftOQf  £eaVw  is  a  rubber-like 
liquid  cement  that  affords  the  utmost  pro- 
tection, can  be  easily  applied  to  any  roof 
and  is  the  best  investment  the  owner  of 
any  new  or  old  roof  can  make. 

If  you  are  interested  we  will  rlaclly  send  you  a  full  half  pint 
prepaid  to  your  door  by  parcel  p..-i  -choice  of  ISiack.  Maroon. 
Olive  or  Muss  CJrern.  This  sample  will  enable  you  lo  make 
a  thc.riiui.lily  practical  test  and  will  be  sent  nicethcr  uitli  hook- 
Yt  and  color  card  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 


Elliott  Varnish   Company 

710  S.  Koliner  Avenue  Chicago 

710  Washington  Avenue  Brooklyn 

Brantford  Roofing  Company,  Ltd. 

brantford,  Ontario,       Canadian  Manufacturers 
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althO    nearly    twenty    years    have    elapsed 

since  lie  BUooeeded  his  father.  Nicholas  11. 
is  one  of  those  timid,  weak  natures  who 
nevertheless  like  to  assert  themselves  at 
certain  moments  in  matters  utterly  without 
importance,  but  which,  to  their  eyes,  appear 
to  be  vital  ones.  His  mind  is  as  small  as 
his  person;  he  sees  the  biggest  events  go 
by  without-  beititf  touched,  or  bein^  even 
aware  of  their  great  or  tragic  sides. 

His  education  has  been  neglected,  ana  he 
was  brought  Up  as  befitted  an  officer  in  the 
Guards,  not  as  the  heir  to  a  mighty  Em- 
pire. For  a.  number  of  years  after  he  had 
emerged  from  liis  teens  he  was  treated  as 
a  little  hoy,  and  not  allowed  the  least  atom 
of  independence.  The  Mm  press  had  studi- 
ously kept  her  children  in  the  background, 
and  her  sons  hardly  ever  went  out  of  the 
schoolroom.  When  Nicholas  was  about 
fifteen  he  was  given  a  tutor  in  the  person 
of  General  Danilovitch,  a  most  respectable 
man,  but  a  nonentity,  and  not  even  a  per- 
sonage belonging  to  the  upper  ten,  or  pos- 
sest-  of  manners  or  education  in  the  social 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  of  that  class  of 
people  who  eat  with  the  knife,  and  tho  he 
did  not  communicate  this  peculiarity  to 
his  Imperial  pupil,  yet  he  did  not  teach  him 
those  small  conventions  which  distinguish 
gentlemen-born  from  gentlemen  by  reason 
of  their  official  position,  which  latter  are  but 
too  often  found  in  Russia. 

The  instruction  which  the  young  Grand 
Duke  received  differed  in  no  way  from  that 
given  to  cadets  in  military  schools;  he  was 
taught  obedience  and  submission  to  the  will 
of  his  parents,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  high  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  quite  unexpectedly.  Such  a  contin- 
gency had  never  been  catered  for  by  those 
responsible  for  his  training. 

The  comparatively  early  age  at  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  died  had  ex- 
cluded, during  his  lifetime,  any  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  his  succession  becoming 
open  for  years  to  come.  The  instruction 
of  his  children  had  been  conducted  slowly, 
and  instead  of  fostering  the  development 
of  their  minds,  it  had  been  kept  back  as 
much  as  possible  by  their  teachers.  The 
Czarevitch  lived  in  two  small  rooms — 
those  which  he  was  later  on  to  inhabit  for 
the  first  months  that  followed  upon  his 
marriage — in  the  Anitchkov  Palace,  and  he 
stood  always  in  considerable  awe  of  his 
parents,  perhaps  more  of  his  mother  than 
of  his  father.  He  had  no  companions,  no 
friends;  he  had  no  love  of  reading,  no 
artistic  tastes,  no  interest  in  anything — 
not  even  in  military  matters. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he 
entered  the  regiment  of  the  Hussars  of 
the  Guard  quartered  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  and 
that  was  his  first  step  toward  independence. 
But  he  was  not  given  as  attendants  people 
able  to  lead  him  into  a  path  such  as  that 
which  usually  opens  before  the  heir  of  a 
crown.  He  made  some  friends  for  himself 
among  the  youngest  officers  of  his  regiment, 
and  it  must  be  owned  these  friends  were 
for  the  most  part  nonentities,  with  no  ideas 
beyond  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
merry;  not  one  of  them  could  either  advise 
him  or  be  of  any  use  to  him. 

The  first  time  he  was  called  upon  to  as- 
sert himself  was  during  his  journey  round 
the  world,  after  his  majority.  He  then 
began  to  realize  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion, tho  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he 

(Continued  on  page  7SO) 


A  few  pounds  of  Prevention 

outweigh  tons  of  Neglect 


YOU  hear  the  fire  alarm,  with  thou- 
sands   of    other     people,    and    a 
little   thrill  of  terror  shakes  you 
lest  it  be  your  home. 

I >nt  you  are  fortunate  —  it  chances 
this  time  to  be  your  neighbor's  instead 
of  your  own. 

After  tlic  thrill  has  passed,  do  you  ask 
yourself  why  you  should  continue  to 
gamble  with  fate,  staking  your  home 
against  the  trifling  cost  of  protection  ? 

Consider  the  time  and  the  love  you 
have  spent,  aside  from  the  actual  cash 
outlay,  in  creating  the  sentiment  of 
home  which  hovers  over  your  hearth- 
si  one. 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  compen- 
sate you  for  its  loss. 

Nothing  could  ever  compensate  you 
for  the  loss  or  injury  of  a  single  member 
of  your  household  through  fire. 


Yet  the  risk  is  constant . 

And  the  cost  of  protection,  as  ii  has 
been  recognized  by  the  best  authorities 
and  most  careful  investigators  in  (he 
country,  is  the  cost  of  a  few  Pyrene  fire 
extinguishers. 

Pyrene  is  scientific,  common-sense 
protection.  Immediately  on  contact 
with  heat  the  liquid  is  turned  into  ;i 
heavy  gas-blanket  which  instantly  chokes 
the  flames. 

If  the  fire  is  between  partitions;  or 
between  floors,  this  gas  blanket  crawls 
quickly  to  the  flame  and  unerringly 
smothers  it. 

Used  by  leading  transportation  lines, 
electric  and  manufacturing  concerns 
everywhere.  Write  for  "The  Vital 
Five  Minutes,"  free.  Or  ask  your  hard- 
ware merchant  for  the  Pyrene  Extin- 
guisher. Weight  5  lbs.,  14  in.  long,  3  in. 
diameter. 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Brass   and   Nickel-plated   Pyrene    Fire   Extinguishers    are   the   only    one-quart  fire   extinguishers   in- 
cluded  in   the   lists  of  Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


Alton 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 


Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Jacksom 
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FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
New  Orleans 
Norfolk 


Oklahoma  City  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia     St.  Paul 

Phoenix 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio 
York,  Neb. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS:  G0RHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  The  Pyrene  Co.,  29 A  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.  C. 


S  '"  one  /«»•  a 

You  will  find  real  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

Ristey  Tent -Couch 


A  tent  and  couch  in  one  for  two  people 


July 
1908 


Folded 
Weighs 
50 
lbs. 


Couch  is 

16  inches 

from  the 

ground  '     Needs  in,  ropes  or  stakes.     Easily 

moved  or  carried  ami  folds  up  in 
a  r,.ll.  .lust  the  thing  f<,r  lawn. 
porch  or  ramp.     Km-  campers  it  means  n,>  more  sleeping  <,n  the 

ground — n >ls  to  carry — no  floor  to   make.      Rooni  beneath 

affords  protection  fur  trappings  and  provisions.  Send  yniir 
name  and  address  and  wo  will  mail  \<m  an  interesting  booklet. 
Hlsfi-r  Tent-Cnurh  Co*  3307    riast   Lake  St.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


m%  BATH  TUB 

nCosts  little,   no  piumbing,   little  watei 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  baths,  far  better  than  tin  tube.     Lasts 

for  years.   Write  for  speci*'  aeente  offer  and  deecription. 

Bobimon  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Vancn    Street.    Toledo.  0. 


Hunt  the  World  Over 

for  a  smooth  edye  book  form  card,  and  you  will 
find  but  one — 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Card 

The  card  is  not  perforated.  You  will  never  tease 
to  wonder  at  its  perfection  and  delight  in  its 
attractiveness.  Men  and  concerns  of  quality  use 
these  cards  exclusively.  You  haven't  used  them  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  broughtto 
your  attention.  SEND  FOR 
A  SAMPLE  TAB  TO- 
I )  A Y  and 
detach  the 
cards.  Beau- 
tifully en- 
graved, they 
are  the  best 
the  world 
affords  in 
cards. 

The   JOHN  B.  WIGGINS   COMPANY 

Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 
77-79  East  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Baker  -Vawter 

Steel  Filing  Sections 

Are  Different 


These  steel  iectiom.  finished  in  their  beautiful 
olive  green  enamel  are  an  ornament  to  any  office. 

Rut  it  is  the  ease  of  operation,  the  increased 
filing  capacity,  and  unique  construction  that  has 
produced  the  tremendous  sale. 

The  business  man  looks  for  more  than  beauty. 
He  looks  for  durability  to  save  depreciation; 
compactness  to  save  floor  space  and  rent;  ease 
of  operation  to  increase  the  efficiency  or  his 
help.  He  gets  the  most  for  his  money,  that's  why 
he  buys  B"V  Cabinets  direct  from  factory. 

I.ct  us  tell  you  more  about  this  remarkable 
filing  system.     Ask  for  catalog. 

BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 

Steel  Filing  Equipment  and  Business  Systems 
BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH.  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

One  Hundred  Twenty-five  B-V  Salesmen  cover 
United  States  — Sales  Offices  in  40  Principal  Cities 


""THE  advertising  columns  of  The  Digest  now  give 
'  the  investor  news  of  investment  offerings  almost 
as  quickly  as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  advertisers  an  opportunity  to 
srhedule  copy  for  these  pages  and  to  reach  Quickly 
the  iin  esting  public  throughout  the  country-  Many 
attractive  bond  issues  are  sold  within  a  few  weeks, 
so  that  this  service  fills  a  real  need. 

We  advise  those  of  our  subscrit>ers  scekine  ad- 
\  ice  or  rnliylitcninent  on  investments  to  write  to 
.1  reputable  banker.  Many  financial  bouses 
maintain  special  bureaus  Of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A  small  in- 
\o.aor  will  receive  exactly  the  same  service  as 
t  he  large  investor. 

ThejiterdryDigest 


INVESTORS 

should  not  be  without  this  free  Booklet. 
1 1  points  the  way  to  valuable  investment 
possibilities  in 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  improved  fertile  lands  that  are  steadily 
enhancing  in  value  "We're  Right  on 
the  Ground."  We've  been  here  jo  years 
and  no  customer  has  ever  suffered  a  loss 
through  us.  Ask  for  Booklet  "A"  and 
list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

<;itt\l»  PORKS)  V.  D. 

tvi    I8M,  Capital  sad  Snrplni  erer  9850,000 


PROVINCIAL  AND 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

OF  THE 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

'in  Vll.ll>  ABOUT 

4.85%  to  5.25% 

Such  bunds  when  properl]  selected  have  come 
to  be  verj  attractive  investments  to  individuals 
institutions  in  this  r  ountry. 

Ask  us  to  tend  you  Circular  No.  1306 
describing    bonds    of  t  h  i  i    type 

Spencer   Trask    &    Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Investments  and  Finance 

T--  ---         ~ — 


RECENTLY     QUOTED     PRICES,    EARNINGS,    DIVIDEND 

RATES,  AND  INVESTMENT  YIELDS  OF  FAMILIAR 

RAILWAY   AND   INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

IN  the  following  table  the  render  will  find  a  list  of  better-known  railway  and 
industrial  stocks  now  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  with  the  high  and 
low  prices  for  the  same  during  the  present  year,  the  high  and  low  prices  for  the  pasl 
thirteen  years,  the  percentage  of  earnings  last  year  on  the  outstanding  stock  ii,,. 
percentage  of  earnings  on  the  stock  thus  far  for  the  current  year,  the  present  dividend 
rate,  and  the  income  values  of; these  stocks  at  late  quotations.  The  table  is  cundensnd 
from  The  (htil  l.ni  Rt  vnn\  which  says  "all  statements  hereir  are  obtained  from  official 
and  other  sources  which  we  regard  as  reliable.'" 

(Rotations korCik-  QuoTATIONBFBOmJan.  Knou-n 

Listed  on  the  Sew  York       HINT  Yb,  to  M.ui.  21     1,1900, TO  D»c.  31, '13  Earned  last  Earning*  f or  Dividend   Income  !'«/./< 


Stock  Exchange 
Railroads 

Itch.,  Top.4S.FeRy.. . 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Halt.  4  Ohio  R.R. 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
(  'anadian  Pacific  Ry 
( 'hesapeake  &  Ohio  Rv 
Chi.,  Mil.  &  St   " 


High 
126 


Chi.  &  Northwn.  Ry 
Delaware  &  Hud.  Co 
Del.,  Lack.  &  Westn.  R.R.  .  . 
Denver  &  RioG-.  R.R.,  1'ref. 
Brie  R.R.  Co.,  1st  Prcf 


KJ     . 

94', 

....      220^ 
68 
Paul  Ry HI71, 


159'  2 
405 
31H 
49J  r 
Great  Northern  Pref  i:u  ;, 

Illinois  Cent.  R.R.  Co 115 

Kansas  City  Southn.  Rv.,  Pref  .  .  .         62 

Lehigh  Vallev  R.R 156H 

111'. 
60 
30 
:'l 

'•>":'s 

78 


Louisville  <fe  Nashville  R.R.  Co. 
Miss.,  Kan.  &  Tex.  Ry.  Co.,  Pref 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co..    

Nat.  Rvs.  of  Mex.,  1st  Prcf.  .  . 
M.  V.  Cent.  A-  H.  R.  R.R.      . 

N.  V.   N.  H.  &Har\  R.R 

\ .  V.  Ont.  &  W.  Rv.  Co      

Norf.  *  W.  Rv in:,', 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 1  IK'  > 

Pennsylvania  R.R 115'  , 

Pitts,  ('.  C.  &  St.  L.  com (II 

Reading  Co 172 '  t 

Rock  Island  Co 16^ 

Rock  Island  Co.,  Pref 25 

Seaboard  Air  Line 225^ 

Southern  Pacific 99'  ■> 

Southern  Rv.  Co 283  j 

Southern  Ry.  Co.,  Pref 85 

[  Third  Avenue 4,V  , 

Union  Pacific 1643  8 

Industrials,  etc. 

Amer.  Beet  Sugar 28H 

American  Can.  Co 35'  s 

Amer.  Can.  Co.,  Pref 96 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry,  Prcf 118 

Amal.  Copper  Co 78'  s 

American  Express till'., 

Amer.  Locomotive.  Prcf 102 

Amer.  Smelting  &  Ref 71'  £ 

Amer.  Smelting  &  Ref.,  Pref 1(15 

Amer.  Sugar  Pref 1  13;  \ 

Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co 124'  j 

Amer.  Tobacco  Co 254;  s 


Amer.  Tobacco  Co..  Prcf.  New. 

American  Woolen  Co 

1  American  Woolen  Co.,  Prcf. 
;  Anaconda  Cop.  Mining 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Pref.  . 

( California  Petroleum 

I  'cntral  Leather  Co 

Central  Leather  Co.,  Pref 
Con.  Gas  Co.,  N.  V 


106>< 

83 
38J4 

H  ■■, 

86 

35  i 

101', 


General  Electric  Co 150 


General  Motors  I 

General  Motors  Co.,  Pref. . . 

International  Harvester,  N.J. 

Int.  Harvester,  N.J.,  Pref.  ..  . 
National  Biscuit  Co        

National  Lead  Co 

Natii  nal  Lead  Co.,  Prcf. 


79'  4 
95 

113', 
us'. 
0 
52 
109 


Peoples  Gas  L.  &  Coke 125 


Pullman  Co 

Republic  Ir.  A  Steel  Co 

Republic  lr.  or  Steel  Co.,  Prcf 

The  Texas  Co       

I  .  S.  Rubber  Co  

I  .  s.  Rubber  Co.,  1st  Pref.. 

1  .  S.  Steal  Corporation 


I  tali  Copper  Co 

Wells-Fatso 
\\  estingbouse  I"..  &  M 
\\  estern  I  ft.  Telerrjapb 
Woolworth  Prcf 


159 

27 
91', 

119  ■, 

63 

IDI's 
67 
2' 
56]  , 

Ml 

118; „ 


Lo^ 
93K 

116 
87   . 

s7l  ■ 

50^ 

953  ( 
128 

118 

388 

193  4 

42*4 

125' ., 
107 
58 

'-"  i 

30 

s77  ^ 
65  'j 

26 

109 
108   - 

81'   , 

161J4 

:;-. 

16-3, 

88M 
12% 

75'  , 

II'. 

153!  2 

20 

285* 
89 

114 
70;  i 

100 

96 
633  - 
98«  i 
109^ 

117's 

101".  , 

13', 

72',. 
Z3H 

29'., 
08*  s 
18 

25;s 

129', 
140 

'.7', 
ioo;v 
113!  ■• 

122 
44 
105 

12(P\ 
15  I'  • 

195 , 

80 
128 

57*  j 

101 

57', 

an 

SO' 

M 

57*. 
M  "', 


High 

171 
K  »H 

283 
92 

19!  >■■,. 
271 
2401 4 

680 

103 '4 
s.5', 

348 

1M'.. 
75  '2 

186J* 

170 

7*'., 

125'  , 

174'  2 
255 

■  I 

1  19'  4 

7110 

170 
105', 

179'  4 

81 

mi 

27', 
139!  i 

12"  s 
103 

I!'", 
219 


1  1 

17   ', 
129'  , 

12434 

130 

301 

122r'i 

171 

137 

141 

186 

324'., 
1I>6SS 

Is 

lUV's 

:■•■■, 

51', 

88)  i 

72'  > 
51:,i 
111 

:;::i 
42"  s 
82?  j 

111', 

ne 

161 

113'.. 
129?  i 

270 
19! 

110'  , 

132'  . 

69'  . 

123'., 

I  ,1 
117', 
650 

233 
100', 

110', 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES  WILL  STILL  BE 
NEEDED 

That  substantial  business  remains  for 
the  express  companies  no  writer  in  cur- 
rent periodicals  expresses  anj  doubt.  One 
writer  asks  pointedly,  Who  else  is  to  proA  i<le 


Low 

mi 

53 

55', 
263  4 

23', 
93'. 

123 

105 

1 7 ; ' , 

23 

I07.  . 

loj:'., 

27'  , 

I"1.. 

6KS4 

21', 

31 

89 

18J4 

453 , 
1113'., 
itii 
15 

10'., 
17', 
14'., 

29 

9's 
25> , 
W4 

11  . 


1% 
3 

34 

57  ■•, 
:.:;., 
95 

ii7'  . 
34'., 

80! , 
105 

ss 

200 

96 

65 

14'., 
8 
23 
16 
1L. 
63 
74 
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25 
70 
96 

111 
23 

10'  ■> 

VI    , 

70', 

135', 

81 

7 
61' 1 

8 

I"  ■■> 
13 

86!  1 

32 
II 

109 
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5  3 

8  6 
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17  8 
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6 
I 
2 

10  2 

8  7 
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6 
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9  9 
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I  3 
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24   7 
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for  transporting  articles  of  great  value,  such 
as  currency  and  jewelry.'  II'  the  Gov- 
ernment ships  f:i>hl  (and  ii  dues  this  Fre- 
quently), it  can  not  do  it  by  parcel  posl  m* 
by  railroad  Freight,  but  must  <l<>  so  by 
express,  which  not  only  transports  the  gold 
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safely,  but  insures  it,  and  having  great 
assets  is  responsible,  so  that  the  sura  of 
$1,000, ooo  in  Government  gold  might  be 
stolen,  and  yet  the  company  could  bo  hold 
for  it  and  would  be  able  to  pay  the  amount. 
Even  when  articles  of  great  value  are  sent 
insured  over  bankrupt  roads,  senders  have 
security  in  the  expross  companies. 

Attention  is  called  by  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  to  the  unfairness  to  the  express 
companies  of  the  "deadly  competition"  of 
the  parcel  post.  Were  this  confined  to  small 
parcels,  "no  serious  harm  would  have  been 
done  provided  tho  Government  had  dealt 
fairly  with  the  railroads."  But  instead  of 
doing  that  the  Government  has  paid  tho  rail- 
roads "not  only  less  than  tho  express  com- 
panies pay  for  equivalent  service  in  carrying, 
but  has  paid  less  than  it  cost,  the  railroad  to 
render  the  service."  The  writer  declares 
further  that  "slaughtering  the  express  ser- 
vice would  not  be  so  deplorable  if  its  place 
were  actually  tilled  at  less  cost,"  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  most  important  part  of  it 
"can  not  be  tilled  at  all  by  tho  post-office." 
The  express  companies  are  declared  to  be 
"essential  agencies  in  mercantile  business, 
and  for  a  largo  part  of  the  general  public 
t  hey  are  accommodations."  Their  destruc- 
tion "would  be  a  national  calamity."  One 
company,  perhaps,  could  be  spared,  "but 
tho  hand  of  the  destroyer  should  bo  stayed 
before  more  serious  mischief  is  done." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  A  nnalist 
declares  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  rapid  transportation  of  freight  in  less 
than  car-loads.  This  is  service  which  rail- 
roads have  done  at  a  loss  because  not  prop- 
erly equipped  for  it,  but  the  express  com- 
panies could  handle  this  class  of  freight  "at 
a  profit."     The  writer  says: 

"You  see  to-day  small  quantities  of 
freight  moving  in  forty-ton  railroad-cars  at 
a  loss,  and  in  express-company  cars,  on 
passenger-trains,  at  a.  profit.  If  the  express 
companies  will  take  this  field  they  will  be 
able  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  a  lot  of  un- 
profitable business,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
to  control  the  collection  of  the  tonnage  as 
to  eliminate  the  waste  of  moving  it  in  hap- 
hazard quantities.  Instead  of  small  freight 
parcels  reaching  a  certain  point  both  via 
freight-  and  express-cars,  they  would  go 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  a  field 
which  the  railroads  could  occupy  for  them- 
selves, but  which  the  express  companies 
could  more  easily  command.  They  have 
the  facilities  for  collecting  and  carting  the 
goods;  the  railroads  have  only  the  facilities 
for  moving  it  after  it  has  been  delivered  to 
their  platforms.  The  express  companies 
should  become  freight-forwarders,  taking 
the  whole  contract,  to  pick  up  freight  at 
the  shipper's  outgoing  door  and  to  deliver 
it  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Moody's  Magazine  believes  that  the  ex- 
press companies  "can  continue  under  nor- 
mal condition  and  good  management  to 
make  money,"  but  there  can  be  no  return 
to  the  conditions  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
when  "fabulous  profits"  were  made  and 
"enormous  surpluses  accumulated."  The 
writer  contends  that  these  profits  were  ex- 
cessive, and  intimates  that  the  companies 
have  in  great  measure  brought  their 
troubles  upon  themselves: 

"Almost  without  exception  the  com- 
panies not  only  paid  very  heavy  dividends 
on  large  capital  stock  issues,  but  in  addition 
accumulated  investment  accounts  which  to- 
day represent  assets  of  enormous  value. 
Twice  within   the   last   twenty   years   the 


The  Prudential 


A  National  Institution  of  Public  Usefulness 


Assets,  over 

Liabilities     (Including    Policy     Reserve 
$260,000,000)    .... 

Capital  and  Surplus,  over 

Amount  Set  Aside  for  Holders  of  Deferred 
Dividend  Policies,  over 

Dividends  Payable   to  Policyholders   in 
1914,  over  .... 

Paid  Policyholders  during  1913,  [nearly 

Total  Payments  to  Policyholders,  since 
organization,  over 

Number  of  Policies  in  Force 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  and  Farm  Loans, 
over  ...... 

Voluntary  Concessions  Paid  Policyholders 
to  date,  nearly     .... 


323  Million  Dollars 

297  Million  Dollars 
25  Million  Dollars 

31  Million  Dollars 

6'    Million  Dollars 
34  Million  Dollars 

300  Million  Dollars 
12  Million 

92  Million  Dollars 

18 '    Million  Dollars 


New  Business  Paid  for  During  1913, 

over  481  Million  Dollars 


LOWEST   EXPENSE    RATE    IN    THE 
HISTORY   OF   THE   COMPANY 
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Over  Two 
Billion 

406  Million 

Dollars 

Life 

Insurance 

in  Force 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  of  America 

Incorporated  at  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Prudential  Issues  Life  Insurance  for  the  Whole  Family.    Write  for  Information,  Dept.  77 
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The  newest  and  most  notable 
phase  of  fashion  for  Spring, 
1914,  is  the  Plain- Toe  Oxford 
without  a  toe-cap  or  toe-box.  The 
shoe  described  below  combines 
extreme  style  with    complete   comfort. 

"RITZ"  Plain-Toe  Street  Oxford— $5 

Mahogany-colored,  bark-tanned  Russia  —  plain  toe, 
tapering  to  a  point  —  no  tip  or  "toe-box" — soft  to  the 
foot  as  a  glove  to  the  hand  —  low  custom"  heel — in- 
visible eyelets — English  cord  laces — "quarter"  lined 
with  stain-free,  slip-proof,  fawn-colored  Kangaroo.  Also 
made  in  Imported  Black  Russia  and  Patent   Leather. 

Exclusive   Custom  Styles 

$4  and  up 

There  are  100  Exclusive  Regal  Shops  and  900  Accredited  Regal 
Agents.   Send  for  our  authoritative  Spring  Style  Book — it'' s  free. 

REGAL    SHOE    COMPANY 

265  Summer  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


Di(T< 


Did  the  Dog  Get  the  Ball? 
The  GOER Z  Got  Both! 

If  light  conditions  are 
at  all  possible  you  will 
get  a  perfect  picture 
every  time  with 


LENSES 
CAMERA 


With  every  optical  deficiency 
scientifically  removed  and  highest 
speed  added,  nothing  gets  away  from 
a  Goerz.  You  get  a  picture  that  cuts 
sharp  to  the  corners  every  time. 

The  amateur  who  wants  the  hest, 
not  the  cheapest,  says  "Goerz." 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Truat 
and  the  Lower  Tariff.  The  situa- 
tion is  altogether  different  NOW 

8end  for  Interesting  artlcle,"The  Optics  ol 
LenRen,"  in  our  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 

C.  f.  GOERZ   AMERICAN   OPTICAL  COMPANY 
Na.  321  C.  Estl  34th  Street  New  York  Cit, 


Why  Pay  $17.50 

'       You  can  buy  this  beautiful 
Morris  chair  direct  from  our 
factory  at  half  the  price  asked 
at  retail   stores.    We  build  it  in 
four  sections— ship   it  to  you  at 
knock-down  freight  rates  in  com- 
pact crate. 


Mail 
Postal 
For  This 
Catalog 


Buy  Direct— Save  $8.55 

You    pay   only    for    materials,   workmanship, 
etc.,  plus  the  one  usual    small  profit  to  us. 
We    save  you   all    other    unnecessary  ex- 
penses.    We  sell  from  our  catalog 
only  and  ship  from  our  own  fac- 
tories direct  to 
you.     Back    of 
this  chair  and 
every    other 


COHEPACKT 


piece  is  our 
guarantee.     If 
you  are  not  satisfied 
at  any  time  within  a  full 
year,    you  may  ship  it    back, 
we  immediately  refund  your 
including     freight. 


money. 


Only  *         '  f         " 

$8.95  In  Four  Sections 

Mad  Quartered  WHITE  Oak.  Built  with  the  care  and 
akill  of  the  old  master  cabinet  makers  possessing  an  indi- 
viduality and  artistic  charm  befitting  the  home  or  quality. 
Eight  different  shades  of  finish.    Imperial  leather  cushions. 

New  1914  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  over  400  other  beautiful  examples  of  Come-I'nekt 
craftsmanship  in  living,  dining,  bedroom  and  den  furniture 
—  in  sections    at  30%  to  60%  savings.    Sent  free— postpaid 

Come-Packt  Furniture  Co.,   419  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Adams  Express  Company  paid  to  its  stock- 
holders heavy  extra  dividends  in  collateral 
trust  bonds,  which  were  secured  on  the 
investments  of  the  company.  The  monej 
for  making  these  investments  was.  of  course, 
simply  the  accumulation  of  profits  ah 
the  12  per  cent,  dividends  which  during 
all   these  years  were   paid.      The   American 

Express  Company    and    the   Wells-Pargo 

Company  also  accumulated  heavy  in\. 
meut  accounts  from  which  a  substantial 
par!  of  their  income  is  being  derived  at  the 
present  time.  Even  the  United  Si, 
Express  Company,  altho  it  has  ne\er  paid 
heavy  dividends,  has  nevertheless  1  milt  up 
a  remarkable  investment  account  which 
to-day  is  worth  many   millions  of  dollars. 

"In  view  of  this  record  of  the  express 
companies  in  the  United  States  it  seems  to 
us  that  there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to 
the  matter  of  their  having  made  a  great 
deal  more  money  out  of  the  public  than 
they  legitimately  should  have  done.  The 
old  custom  of  giving  the  express  companies 
exclusive  rights  on  the  railroads  and  allow- 
ing them  to  charge  the  public  as  high  rates 
as  they  dared,  has  worked  its  own  destruc- 
tion. For  many  years  the  half-dozen  com- 
panies who  worked  in  unison  and  divided 
the  territory  among  themselves  were  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  most  effective  mon- 
opoly. It  was  practically  impossible  for 
competition  to  enter  in  for  the  reason  that 
the  railroads  granted  the  express  companies 
practically  exclusive  privileges,  and  one 
company  would  not  compete  with  another 
because  of  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
community  of  interest. 

"At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  field  for 
the  express  business  in  the  United  States 
Probably  the  companies  who  remain  in 
this  field  will,  through  efficient  operation, 
be  able  to  make  a  fair  annual  profit  on 
their  actual  invested  capital  during  the 
coming  years,  but  the  business  will  be 
almost  purely  a  competitive  one,  and  its 
success  will  depend  mainly  on  superior 
business  intelligence  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile  the  large  express 
companies  who  have  in  their  treasuries 
heavy  investment  accounts  should  be  able 
to  pay  their  stockholders  reasonable  divi- 
dends from  these  investments,  even  tho 
they  are  able  to  show  no  operating  profits 
whatever." 

FROM  THE  BOTTOM  TO  THE  TOP 

A  compilation  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  shows  how  170  of  its  present  rank- 
ing officers  came  up  from  the  bottom.  It 
affords  striking  evidence  <>f  the  policy  of 
that  company  in  training  men  for  promo- 
tion. Of  the  170  officers,  163,  including  the 
president.  Mr.  Rea,  started  literally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  In  the  management 
of  this  railroad  nothing  like  family  influ- 
ence, favoritism,  or  social  prestige  has  any 
bearing  on  the  future  of  an  employee.  So 
well  fixl  in  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pany is  the  policy  of  recognizing  merit  and 
turning  down  inefficiency  that  e\er\ 
employee   understands   perfectly    well    thai 

promotion  always  awaits  him  provided  he 

does  good  service,  and  only  then.  A  sum- 
man  of  the  compilation  recently  given  oul 
is  given  in  the  New  Fork  /•><  ning  Pott,  from 
w  hieli  the  following  is  taken: 

"Of  the  170  officers  now  in  active  Ben  ice. 
four  have  worked  far  the  railroad  more  than 
fifty  years.  They  are:  .1.  B.  Hutchinson. 
assistant  to  the  \  ice-president :    A.  L.  Lang 

don,  traffic  manager,  Long  bland  Railroad; 
I',.  T.  I'ostlethwaite.  assistant  to  the  presi 
dent.  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  E.  A.  Daw- 
son, manager  Star  Union  bine. 

"Each  of  the  five  vice-presidents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  wesl  of  Pittsburg  who 
have    just    been    elected    has     Uen    in    the 
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service  of  I  lie  railroad  more  than  forty 
years.  Every  one  of  thorn  began  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder. 

"J.  J.  Turner,  first  vice-president,  began 
work  for  tho  Pennsylvania  as  a  tioket- 
sorter;  E.  B.  Taylor,  second  vice-president, 
started  as  a  clerk;  D.  T.  McCabe,  third 
vice-president,  as  clerk;  (!.  1j.  Peck,  fourth 
vice-president,  and  A.  M.  Schoyer,  resi- 
dent vice-president  at  Chicago,  began  as 
messengers. 

"Twenty-two  of  the  company's  officers 
have  been  in  the  company  s  service  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years,  fifty-seven  be- 
( ween  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  fifty-nine 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Thirty 
of  the  170  officers  are  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  old,  sixty-one  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years,  sixty-two  between  forty 
and  fifty,  and  seventeen  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age. 

"All  employees,  from  the  president  down, 
must  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy." 

LARGE  HOLDINGS  OF  JERSEY 
CENTRAL 

In  the  main,  the  stock  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey — that  is,  a  majority 
interest — is  owned  by  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, which  has  145,000  shares  out  of  the 
274,368  outstanding  shares;  that  is  nearly 
53  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  given  a  list  of  the  next 
largest  holdings,  which  are  those  of  estates, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  a  few  insurance  com- 
panies. The  largest  of  these  is  the  house 
of  Fahnestock  &  Company,  which  holds 
11,920  shares,  worth  in  the  present  mar- 
ket about  $3,600,000.  George  F.  Baker 
comes  next,  with  8,000  shares,  worth  about 
$2,500,000.  The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer 
owned  4,000  shares.     The  holdings  of  P. 

A.  B.  Widener  are  given  as  3,200  shares. 
Following  is  the  list,  which  is  confined  to 
holdings  of  1,000  shares  or  more.  Approx- 
imate market  values  are  added: 

Present 

Name  Shares  Value 

Reading  Co 145,000  $43,500,000 

Fahnestock  &  Co J  1 ,920  3,576,000 

Oeorge  F.  Baker 8.000  2,400,000 

Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co .  .  .  .  6.400  1,920.000 

Henry  Graves,  Jr 5,225  1,567,500 

Estate  of  J.  A.  Garland.  .  .  4,800  1,440,000 

Present 

Names  Shares  Value 

Joseph  Pulitzer 4.000  $1,200,000 

P.  A.  B.  Widener 3,200  960,000 

Fidel.  Phenix  Fire  Ins.  Co.  2,900  870,000 

Estate  of  H.  W.  Maxwell.  .  2.825  847,500 

B.  W.  Jones 2,740  822.000 

H.  C.  Fahnestock 2,400  720,000 

F.  G.  Bourne 2,300  690,000 

F.  T.  Hopkins 2,075  '    622,500 

Globe-Rutgers  Ins.  Co.  .  .  .  1,600  480,000 

H.  M.  Whitney  &  Sons.  .  .  1,575  472,500 

C.  G.  Emery 1 ,500  450,000 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co 1 .500  450,000 

Charles  Pratt  &  Co 1 .500  450,000 

G.  Sidney  Shepherd 1 .500  450,000 

Estate  J.  R.  Maxwell 1,289  386,700 

Estate  J.  H.  Dunham 1,200  360,000 

Stephen  Sanford 1,200  360,000 

Estate  Stephen  Vail 1,083  324,900 

Edward  H.  Graves 1,047  313,200 

E.  C.  Converse 1 ,000  300,000 

Continental  Ins.  Co 1 .000  300,000 

George  C.  Graves 1 ,000  300,000 

C.  K.  Lipman 1 ,000  300,000 

E.E.Thomas 1,000  300,000 

H.  G.  Tinker 1 ,000  300,000 

W.  A.  &  A.  M.  White 1,000  300,000 

George  F.  Baer 830  249,000 

J.  R.  Maxwell,  Jr 600  180,000 

Robert  W.  DeForest 470  141,000 

FINANCING  RAILROADS  WITH 
NEW  STOCK 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  issued  at  par  to 
stockholders  of  record  new  stock  amount- 
ing to  $21,000,000.     The  last  instalment 
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GEM^Sne 


HE  best  shaver  and  saver  of  them  all" — so  says  the  man  who 
shaves  with  the  Gem  Damaskeene  Razor — it  overcomes  the 
many  difficulties  often  experienced  in  shaving  with  so-called 
safeties." — The  new  Gem  Damaskeene  Razor,  with  a  Gem  Dam- 
askeene Blade,  makes  shaving  a  real  pleasure  and  real  economy. 

GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  outfit  com- 
plete with  7  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  in  mo- 
rocco case,  $  1 .00.     At  all  up-to-date  dealers. 


One 

Dollar 

Outfit 


Gem    C.utlery    Co.,    210-218    Eleventh    Ave.,    New    York 


Dear  Sue- 
Greetings  to  you  and  the  kiddies 
— May  the  week-end  come  soon 
which  takes  me  to  you  all  at  the 
Lakes — yes — takes  me  and  the  surprise. 
What  surprise?  say  you— Why  a 


which  has  just  come — and  take  it  from  me 
who  knows — it's  a  mighty  neat  bit  Dead 
simple  mechanism — nothing  to  give  trouble 
— with  all  the  best  features  of  other  motors 
and  some  extras  of  its  own.  For  instance, 
an  underwater  exhaust  (great  stuff — no 
noise)  and  a  self-locking  riUer.  Twoh.p., 
two-cycle  water  cooled  engine  —  very 
pretty  lines — in  fact  it  couldn't  be  im- 
proved. Have  the  gasoline  ready  on  Sat- 
urday and  when  the  moon  rises  we  shall 
be  motor-boating  right. 

Tell  the  Swans  to  send  for  a  catalog  if 
they  want  real  rowboat  motor  information. 

PAUL 
P.  S. — The  address  is 

Speedaway  Boat  Motor  Co. 

162  Chicago  St.,  Freeport,  111. 
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Keep  home 
tools  sharp 


How  foolish  it  is— 
when  yon  stop  to 
think  of  it— to  endure 
the  annoyance  of  dull 
knives  and  tools. 

A  sharp  edge  cuts 
work  in  half.   Razors, 
kitchen    knives,    carvers,    chisels, 
hatchets — any  edged  tool  is  twice  as 
obliging  when  sharp. 

It's  fun  to  see  how  quickly  a  PIKE 
Sharpening  Stone  puts  a  dandy,  keen  edge 
on  a  knife  or  tool.  One  of  the  handiest 
and  cheapest  Pike  stones 
is  the 


PIKE  INDIA  KANTBREAK 
J.KNIFE  SHARPENER 

Tt  makes  carving  easy  and  kitchen  work 
more  pleasant — just  by  sharpening  knives 
so   well  —  50  cents   at   your   hardware    or 
tool  store.    Ask  also  to  see  the  wonderful 
Pike    Strop -Hone    for   razors,  a    Pike 
Peerless  Tool  Grinder   (used    by    most 
manual  training  schools)  or  a  Pike  India 
Oilstone,    the    fastest    sharpening    stone 
for  the  handy  man's  toots.     Every  Pike 
article  is  Guaranteed.    "  PICK  A  PIKE." 

FREE— A  Pike  India  Stone 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  4  cents 
for  packing  and  mailing  and  we  will  send 
you  a  Pike  India  Vest  Pocket  Stone  for 
pocket  knives,  etc.  Also  our  book  "  HOW 
TO  SHARPEN."  You  will  be  pleased. 
Write  today. 

PIKE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

60  Main  Street,  Pike.  N.  H. 
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BUFFALO 

UTH1A 

Springs 

r— WATER- 


is  NATURE'S  GREAT  AND 
SIMPLE  AID  IN  combating  and 
forestalling  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid  and  other  insidious  blood 
poisons.  This  great  solvent  elim- 
inates these  poisons  by  casting  them 
off  from  the  system  in  NATURE'S 
OWN  WAY  I 

The  Whole  World  Bows  to 
Medical  Science! 

Read  the  appreciative  words  of  testi- 
mony and  tribute  bestowed  upon  this 
great  Water,  as  voiced  in  the  frank 
though  eloquent  statements  presented 
herewith  by  members  of  the  Medical 
Fraternity,  in  themselves  of  the  highest 
and  most  unimpeachable  standing  I 

Dr.  STUART  McGuiRE.Richmond,Va., 
Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Home, 
Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College 
of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va. ,  etc. :  ' 'In 
cases  of  Headache  from  lithaemia,  of 
headache  from  passive  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  of  strangury  from  concen- 
trated urine  and  a  host  of  other  ills,  I 
always  advise  Buffalo  Lithia  Water." 

OEORGE  BEN  JOHNSTON.  M.  D..  LL.  D.. 
Richmond,  Va..  Ex-President  Southern  Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex -President 
Virginia  Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia:  "If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  Buffalo  Lithia.  In  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia  and 
the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and 
lasting.  *  *  *  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis 
and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many 
cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers 
of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known 
its  long-continued  use  to  permanently  break  up 
the  gravel-forming  habit. 

The  late  HUNTER  McQUIRE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
Ex -President  American  Medical  Association 
and  of  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Late  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va., 
etc.,  said  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water:  "I  know 
from  constant  use  of  it  personally  and  In  practice 
that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use  are  far 
beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial 
agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science 
or  its  elements  are  so  delicately  combined  in 
Nature's  laboratory  that  they  defy  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their 
power." 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  la  aold  by  all  druggista 
and   everywhere   mineral  water*  are  aold. 

BoTTAio  Lithia  springs 


Water  f? 


BUFFALO  UTtflA 
SPRINGS.  VlRtHMlA 


on  the  subscriptions  had  been  paid  only  a 
few  weeks  when  in  March  this  year  a  new 
offer  of  $19,000,000  in  stock  was  made, 
exist insr  stockholders  having  the  privilege 
of  subscribing  for  it  at  par.  This  issue 
will  place  the  total  authorized  capital  of 
the  Great  Northern  at  $250,000,000— " a 
point  where  it  is  likely  to  stay  for  some 
time,"  says  Tht  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
same  paper  adds  that  "no  great  burden 
will  he  placed  upon  Greal  Northern  by 
the  additional  dividends  made  necessary." 
At  7  per  cent,  dividends  on  this  new  stock 
will  call  for  about  $1,300,000  annually,  but 
last  year  Greal  Northern,  after  paying 
dividends  of  7  per  cent.,  had  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $10,000,000  and  had  a  balance  of 
over  $4,000. (HH)  alter  making  depreciation 
charges,  appropriations  for  additions,  bet- 
terments, etc.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  road  has  nearly  earned  its  entire 
years  dividend  in  six  months. 

That  the  Great  Northern  is  able  to  make 
this  fine  income  showing  accounts  in  large 
part  for  its  ability  to  raise  capital  through 
stock  issues  instead  of  bonds.  The  bonded 
debt  of  the  road  is  comparatively  small. 
While  the  stock,  including  the  new  issue, 
stands  at  $250,000,000,  the  bonded  debt 
amounts  to  only  $143,655,000.  There  is  the 
only  road  in  the  country  which,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  its  bonded  debt  to  its  stock  capital- 
ization, resembles  the  Great  Northern — or 
rather  it  should  be  said,  the  only  one  which 
the  Great  Northern  resembles  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  how- 
ever, has  a  much  larger  amount  of  stock  in 
comparison  with  the  issue  of  bonds;  in  fact, 
the  Pennsylvania's  strong  position  in 
the  financial  world  is  largely  due  to  this 
fact.  Per  mile  of  road  the  Pennsylvania 
capital  stands  at  $206,000  of  stock  and 
only  $65,000  of  bonds.  Other  points  in 
connection  with  the  capitalization  of  these 
and  a  few  other  roads  are  brought  out 
in  an  article  printed  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"Up  to  the  close  of  1905,  Great  Northern 
had  only  $125,000,000  stock  outstanding. 
Including  the  proposed  issue,  the  company 
now  has  $250,000,000.  Ten  years  ago  Penn- 
sylvania's outstanding  stock  amounted  to 
$251,000,000;  to-day  it  is  $499,267,000. 
with  the  authorized  amount  $600,(K)(),0()(). 
Pennsylvania's  present  dividend  require- 
ments, $27,000,000,  are  twice  as  large  as 
the  annual  gross  earnings  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton. 

"Pennsylvania  leads  the  list  in  the  size 
of  its  stock  issue,  but  there  are  other  rail- 
roads ahead  of  Great  Northern.  St.  Paul's 
outstanding  stock  amounts  to  $232,622,1  M)(). 
Union  Pacific's  to  $316,176,000,  and  Atchi- 
son's to  $318,638,000. 

"In  raising  money  for  improvements  and 
betterments,  railway  directors  have  two 
reasons  for  selling  stock  instead  of  bonds. 
One  is  to  favor  the  shareholders  who  elect 
them  with  'rights' — Great  Northern^  $19,- 
000,000  stock  will  be  offered  to  shareholders 
at  par.  The  other  reason  is  to  keep  down 
fixt  interest  charges.  During  a  period  of 
lean  years,  a  railroad  can  temporarily  re- 
duce its  dividend;  but  if  fixt  charges  are 
not  earned  on  bonds,  a  receiver  is  ap- 
pointed and  the  stockholders  lose  control. 

"According  to  the  last  annual  report  Penn- 
sylvania's total  capitalization  amounted  to 
$206,969  per  mile,  hut  the  bonded  debit  per 
mile  was  less  than  $65, (XX).  Atchison  capi- 
talization per  mile  is  $60,000  in  round  num- 
bers, evenly  divided  between  <to<-ks  and 
bonds.  Great  Northern's  total  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  is  only  slightly  above  ?r>(),(X)0, 
with  two-thirds  of  it  in  stock." 


WhiteProst 

Refrigerators 


Adopted  and  used  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Sold  you  direct  from  factory,  freight 
prepaid.    30  days'  free  trial  In  your 
own  home.  Eaaymonthlypayments 
if  desired.    Money  returned  without 
argument  if  not  satisfactory.  Made 
entirely  of  zinc    coated  metal. 
Heavily  enameled  aenowy  white 
inside  and  outside.     Revolving 
shelves  of  silvery  tinned  wire 
(quickly    removable).       Beautiful 
trimming* of  solid  brass,  nickeled 
and  polished.  Anti-friction. roll- 
er   hearing    castors.     Perfect 
refrigeration.      Keeps  food 
clean,  pure .  sweet,  wholesome . 
Very     economical,    saves 
price  In  cost  of  Ice.    7 
years' record.  The'White 
Frost"    is    beautiful  in 
appearance.  Positively 
sanitary.  Lasts  a  life- 
time. (We  give  a  cast- 
iron  25-year  guaran 
ty).  You  buy  direct 
from  the  maker. 
A  post  card  will 
bring  freecatalog. 
Metal  Stampln 
Co.,Dept.59 
Jaekson, 
Mich. 


/  WiiteTrost 
atFiotCost 
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$weet 


WWefrrst  R^fng(--a.tor  ■ 


CORRECT    ENGRAVING 

and   FINE  STATIONERY 

The  making  of  Wedding  and  Social  Invitations,  Visit- 
ing Cards.and  Stamped  Paper  is  our  special  work,  done 
in  our  own  shop.    Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 
LYCETT,  Society  Stationer 

317  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,   Md. 


H0LSTEIN  COWS'  MILK 
IS  BEST  FOR  BABY 

A  leading  doctor  says  that  80  per  cent  of  all  Infant 
troubles  are  due  to  inability  to  assimilate  food,  and  that 
"infant  mortality  could  be  reduced  so  per  cent  if  all 
infants  were  fed  intelligently  on  sanitary,  pure  bred 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk." 

Now  if  your  baby  is  having  digestive  troubles.or  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  that  it  will  steadily  thrive,  try  Holstein 
Cows'  Milk,  either  modified  or  unmodified,  as  your  doc- 
tor thinks  best.  Since  this  milk  is  very  similar  to  the 
milk  of  the  human  mother  in  composition,  baby  can 
readily  digest  and  assimilate  it.  This  milk  imparts  the 
great  vitality  of  the  large,  healthy,  vigorous  Holstein 
cow  to  baby. 

Since  Holstein  Cows'  Milk  costs  no  more  than  any 
other  milk,  try  it  even  if  it  does  seem  to  you  a  very  sim- 
ple way  to  keep  your  baby  robust. 

Nursing  mothers,  who  drink  Holstein  milk,  find  that 
they  are  not  only  stronger  for  its  use,  but  their  babies 
"at  once  improve." 

Your  milkman  can  supply  you  with  this  milk. 

Send  for  our  valuable,  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of 
Holstein  Milk." 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

30L  American  Building. 


ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro.  VI. 
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understood  the  duties  which  ji  entailed. 
His  companions  were  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  George,  who,  however,  had 
to  give  up  the  journey  on  account  of  his 
bad  health;  his  cousin,  Prince  George  <>r 
Greece,  and  a  lew  officers  from  some  crack 
regiments  of  the  Guards,  such  as  Prince 
kotehoubey,  a  certain  Captain  Volkoff, 
and  people  of  the  same  kind,  with  no 
recommendation  except  that  of  being  nice 
fellows. 

With  all  his  great  qualities,  Alexander 
1 1 1,  did  not  possess  that  of  knowing  how  to 
direct  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
the  Empress  was  similarly  without  this 
knowledge.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  simplest  way  possible  and  could  not 
understand  that  the  rearing  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  ought  to  be  conducted  upon 
different  lines  from  those  under  which  she 
had  been  trained.  It  was  said  at  one  time 
that  when  a  person  of  her  near  entourage 
asked  whether  the  time  had  not  come  when 
a  governess  ought  to  be  chosen  for  the 
Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  she  replied:  "But 
why?  We  had  no  governess  when  we  were 
children." 

The  result  was  that  tho  masters  in 
plenty  came  to  instruct  the  Czarevitch  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  they  were  never- 
theless allowed  to  remain  without  that 
domestic  training  which  alone  gives  to 
future  sovereigns,  and  people  in  high 
stations,  the  knowledge  to  fill  their  duties 
in  the  proper  way,  and  to  meet  with  dig- 
nity the  responsibilities  of  their  arduous 
position. 

Again,  lessons,  tho  they  teach  some- 
thing, yet  do  not  instruct  those  who 
receive  them  if  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
an  intelligent  training,  and  of  this  the 
Imperial  children  had  none.  They  were 
given  elementary  notions  of  languages  and 
arts,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  to  the 
present  day  any  of  them,  the  sovereign 
not  excluded,  could  write  a  letter  in  French 
without  mistakes.  The  love  for  learning 
was  not  inculcated;  reading  serious  books 
was  never  encouraged;  the  discoveries  of 
science  were  only  explained  as  things  which 
existed,  but  not  as  things  capable  of  further 
development.  In  a  word,  the  Czarevitch 
received  quite  a  middle-class  training,  and 
tho  he  was  afterward  sent  on  a  long  voyage 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  mind  and 
acquainting  him  with  the  world,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  derived  any  real 
benefit  from  it. 

As  Grand  Duke  he  was  always  timid, 
almost  painfully  so,  and  when  by  a  strong 
effort  of  will  he  conquered  that  timidity, 
he  came  out  with  what  he  wanted  to  say  in 
an  almost  brutal  manner,  which  made  him 
many  enemies,  often  quite  unjustly.  He 
never  had  any  opinions  of  his  own,  except  in 
purely  personal  matters,  and  he  has  none 
to  this  day.  His  want  of  mind  makes  him 
always  indorse  the  judgments  of  the  last 
person  he  speaks  to.  Like  every  spoiled 
child,  he  has  no  heart,  not  because  his  is  a 
bad  nature,  but  because  he  is  unable  to 
feel  any  woes  except  his  own,  or  to  under- 
stand any  wants  when  he  himself  has  none. 
He  is  jealous  of  his  authority,  simply 
because  he  is  selfish;  he  tries  to  uphold  it 
in  a  brutal  manner,  as  in  his  famous  speech 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  when  he 
warned  his  people  not  to  indulge  in  sense- 


There's  SAFETY  in 


CATS  PAW 


CUSHION 


HAT  FOSTER  PLUG 

PREVENTS  SLIPPING 


— even  on  wet  sidewalks, 
pavements  or  the  smooth- 
est floors.  You  step  with 
safety  and  comfort  when 
you  wear  Cat's  Paw  Rub- 
ber Heels. 

Compare  them  with  others — 
you  will  find  no  holes  to  track 
mud  and  dirt. 

The  extra  quality  of  rubber  gives 
greater  resiliency  and  makes  them 
wear  longer. 

Ask  your  shoeman  for  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels.  Thev  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary kind— 50c.  attached— black  or  tan. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO., 

105  Federal  St.,       -      Boston.  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug,  which  prevents  slipping. 


anything 
ails  your  feet 
you  feel 
it  all  over. 

Are  your  insteps 
tired  every  night 
and  tender  in  the 
morning? 

Do  the  muscles  of 
your  legs  get  sore 
and  stiff  while  your 
very  backbone  be- 
gins to  ache  ? 

Then  you  should 
wear  i  osterOrtho- 
pedic  Rubber  Heels 

A  blessing  to  all 
who  are  constantly 
on  their  feet. 

The  corner  of  the 
heel  extends  down 
under  the  shank, 
thus  preventing  the 
arch  from  falling  or 
the  shoe  running 
over. 

Gives  a  firm  but  re- 
silient support  to 
the  arch — keeps  the 
position  of  the  foot 
normal  and  natural. 

75c.  attached  of 
yourdealer— or  sent 
postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and 
outline  of  your  heel. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Qe( ' '  Improved. "  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers Tin  Rollers 

Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 

Remove  the  Cause  with  Nature's  Own  Food 

TYLER'S  MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Supplies  the  necessary  nour- 
ishment and  mineral  salts  to  restore 
health  and  keep  you  in  health.  Will  aid 
digestion  and  give  you  a  natural,  normal  appetite.  Pro- 
longs life.  Conserves  health.    Makes  life  worth  living. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Raw  Food  Book  and  Health  Guide,  or  send  10c 
for  trial  can  of  the  Food  and  Book,  postpaid  to  any  address. 
Byron  Tyler,  7 1  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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What  Effect  has 
Religion  Upon— 
Temperament? 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion  of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the 
new  book 

Religion  and  Temperament 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  STEVENSON,  B.A. 

How  far  is  religion  only  a  matter  of  temper- 
ament ?   The  author  has  made  a  careful  and  scien- 
tific study  of  the  various  temperaments  with  which 
mankind   can    be   grouped  —  the    Sanguine,    the 
Choleric,  the  Practical — and  shows  in  a  striking 
manner,  giving  historical  examples,  the  effect  of 
religion  on  the  varied  temperaments  dealt  with. 
Large  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.23  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GOOD  ENGLISH 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

"A  Working   Grammar"   gives  you    exactly  what    you 
want  to  know  in  a  hurry,  concisely  and  authoritatively. 
By  J.  C.  Fernald,  L.H.  D.,  Assoc.  Ed  Standard  Dictionary. 

Just  issued.     i2mo,  cloth.    #1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW   YORK 
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Corns 


Made  these  shoes  im- 
possible. But  Inez  told 
me  of  Blue -jay. 

I  applied  it,  and  the  pain 
stopped  in  a  moment.  In  48 
hours  all  three  corns  came  out. 

No  soreness  whatever.  I 
never  thought  of  the  corns  from 
the  moment  I  used  Blue-jay. 
And  now  they  are  gone,  to 
never  return,  unless  tight  shoes 
cause  new  ones. 

This  is  the  story  of  millions  of 
corns  which  have  been  ended  by  Blue- 
jay.  It  wili  be  the  story  of  your  corns 
when  you  use  this  one  right  method. 

Don't  pare  them.  Paring  never 
ends  a  corn.     Use  the  modern  method . 

A  famous  chemist,  by  inventing 
Blue -jay,  has  made  corn  troubles 
needless.  Blue-jay  takes  corns  out, 
without  any  trouble,  without  any 
annoyance-  Apply  it  in  a  jiffy,  then 
forget  the  corn. 

It  is  talcing  out  about  one  million 
corns  a  month.  It  is  the  method 
now  used  and  endorsed  by  physicians. 
You  owe  to  yourself  a  test. 

Blue -jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents  — at  Druggists 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

HOW  TO    DEVELOP 

VITALITY.  ENERGY.  ENDURANCE. 
NERVE  STRENGTH.  MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH.  PERFECT  PHYSIQUE? 

My  FREE  BOOKS.  "The  Why.  of  Exercue" 
and  "The  Finland  Lut  Law  of  Physical  Culture." 
tell  you,  if  you  are  weak  or  undeveloped,  how  to 
grow  strong;  if  strong,  how  to  grow  stronger.  They 
explain  how  to  develop  the  lungs  and  muscle,  the 
strong  heart  andvigorousdigestion — in  short,  how  to 
improvehcalth  and  strength  internally  aswell  as  exter- 
nally. Send  TO-DAY -NO  W-for  these  FREE 
BOOKS.  Enclose  4c  in  starnus  to  cover  postage. 

PROF.  H.  W.  TITUS 
S6-58 Cooper  Sq.        Dept.  300        New  York  City 


1KUIM    rllilMCafci   than  wood 

Looks  better  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
For  Residences.   Cemeteries  and  Churches. 
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CINCINNATI    IRON    FENCE    CO. 
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Less  dreams.  Nevertheless,  In-  does  nothing 
to  make  thai  authority  respected,  either 
ai  home  or  abroad.  On  the  contrary ,  when 
a  lit  tit  bad  temper  sci/.cs  him  lie  is  the  Ural 
om>  to  attack  the  principle  it  should  be  liis 
duty  to  defend.  This  was  manifested 
recently  when  he  deprived  his  brother,  tin 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  of  his  rights.  He  is 
utterly  incapable  of  grasping  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  actions,  does  everyl  bing 
through  impulse,  ami  thinks  that  the  best 
argument  is  to  knock  down  one's  adver- 
saries. The  only  strength  he  recognizes  is 
the  strength  of  the  list,  and  un.ort  unately 
this  is  not  a  strength  which  one  respects  in 

a  century  when  machinery  has  taken  the 

place  of  the  hand. 
The  Emperor  is  an  exceedingly  rancorous 

man.  Instead  of  practising  the  principle 
which  made  Louis  XI 1.  of  Frame  so 
famous — that  of  not  remembering  as  King 
the  injuries  lie  had  received  as  Duke 
of  Orleans  lie  thinks  it  is  hi 3  duty  to 
(diastise  when  he  can  every  Blight  to 
which  he  considers  he  has  been  subjected. 
either  as  sovereign  or  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
He  likes  to  be  feared,  but  unfortunately  he 
can  not  even  inspire  respect,  much  Less 
awe.  He  feels  this,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  fight  against  the  lack  of  consideration 
for  his  person,  he  becomes  savage  in  his 
wrath,  and,  tho  in  appearance  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  little  man,  is  capable  of  the 
utmost  cruelty  and  hardness.  He  has  no 
generous  impulses,  none  of  that  enthusiasm 
of  youth  which  induces  one  to  do  generous 
actions,  even  when  they  are  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  prudence.  He  lives  a 
mechanical  life,  devoid  of  interest  and 
indifferent  to  everything  that  does  not 
concern  his  immediate  person. 

People  have  asked  themselves  whether 
the  indifference  he  has  shown  in  grave 
moments  of  his  life  has  been  affected  or 
real.  When  Hie  news  was  brought  to  him 
of  I  hat  terrible  disaster  of  Tsushima,  which 
cost  Russia  her  whole  fleet  and  the  loss  of 
so  many  precious  lives,  the  Emperor  was 
playing  tennis  in  the  park  of  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  He  read  the  telegram  that  sounded 
the  knell  of  so  many  hopes,  and  then 
quietly  resumed  his  game,  not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moving.  Was  if  stoicism,  indiffer- 
ence, or  strength  of  mind  almost  super- 
natural? The  world  tried  to  guess,  but  was 
afraid  to  think  that  it  arose  from  inability 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  (he  catas- 
trophe. If  is  certain  that  no  one  has 
practised  with  greater  success  than  he  has 
done  the  famous  maxim  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld, that  "we  bear  with  the  greatest 
composure  the  misfortunes  that  do  no! 
concern  us."  Nicholas  II.  probably 
thought  that,  the  misfortune  winch  had 
befallen  Russia  on  I  he  day  of  Tsushima,  did 
nol  concern  him  personally,  just  as  he  did 
not  realize  that  the  catastrophe  of  khotl- 
inska,      which      made     his     coronation     so 

memorable,  and  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  two 

thousand  people,  concerned  him  loo.  On 
this  last  occasion  he  danced  the  whole  of 
I  he   night    following  it;  on    I  he  first    one  he 

went  on  playing  tennis.    The  only  difference 

between  the  tWO  l:t\  in  I  he  kind  of  amuse- 
ment   he  indulged   ill. 

\\  In  n   lie  found   himself  confronted   with 

revolution  ii   never  once  occurred  to  him 

that  if  he  put  his  own  person  forward  he 
might  aveii  il.  On  that  dreadful  day  in 
January  which  ended  iii  such  bloodshed,  he 

never  for  one  moment  remembered  I  lie 
proud    attitude  of    his  ancestor,  that  other 
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Our  new  "  Universal  Style  "combines  a  pleasing,  endur- 
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A  side-by-side  comparison  with  otht-r  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
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My  Beauty  Exercises 


Will  make  you  look  younger  and  More  Beautiful  than 
all  the  external  treatments  you  might  use  for  a  lifetime. 
M\  \Mrm  removes  wrinkles  and  lines,  draws  up  sagging 
muscles,  firms  the  flesh,  rounds  out  the  thin  face,  makes 
iii'  i  omplexion  fresh  as  In  girlhood — without  mi 
vibration,  astringents,  plasters,  chin  straps,  oi 
appliances  whatever. — Just  Nature's  Way.  I  teach 
you  a  method  for  life. 

My  system  not  only  reduces  double  chin,  but  il 
I  I  WES  THE  MUSCLES  AND  FLESH  FIRM 
VI  i  IK  THE  SUPERFLUOUS  t  I  ESH  II  IS 
BEEN   WORKED  away     The  too  thin  neck  can 

beautifully  rounded  and  hollows  filled  out. 
No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  K.xercise 
«ill  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a  most  ex- 
quisite  coloring;. 

Writ*  tod, ix  u,t  mv  New  BookMon  Facial  Beauts Culture. 
I-*,,,!  |i  (  ullurr  ami  A' ew  Beauty  Suggestions — FREE. 

KATHRYN   MURRAY 
Dept.  134,  209  State  St.  Chicago 
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Nicholas  who,  on  an  almost  similar  occa- 
sion, came  out  of  his  palace  and  con- 
fronted the  angry  crowd,  forcing  the 
multitude,  by  the  courage  of  his  attitude, 
to  fall  down  'upon  their  knees  and  submit. 
The  only  thought  of  Nicholas  11.  was  to  flee 
from  danger  and  to  leave  to  others  the 
task  of  drowning  in  blood  these  first 
symptoms  of  rebellion. 

And  when,  later  on,  he  called  together 
the  representatives  of  the  different  classes 
of  his  empire,  and  inaugurated  that  first 
short-lived  Duma,  he  realized  neither  the 
solemnity  of  the  act  he  had  decided  upon 
nor  the  importance  it  would  have  in  history. 

I  can  see  him,  still,  on  that  memorable 
day,  reading  his  first  speech  in  the  White 
I  hill  of  the  Winter  Palace.  One  could  not 
help  remembering  Louis  XVI.,  and  think- 
ing of  that  May  morning  when  the  Etats 
(ieneraux  assembled  for  the  first  time  at 
Versailles.  The  same  pomp  character- 
ized both:  ladies  in  court  trains  and  with 
diamond  diadems;  high  officials  in  braided 
uniforms,  gold  lace,  and  plumes  in  their 
cocked  hats;  and  in  their  black  coats,  the 
deputies  of  the  lower  classes,  those  whose 
efforts  bring  about  the  great  crises  that 
shake  the  life  of  nations. 

Did  he  think  of  this,  that  mighty  Czar 
who,  in  a  monotonous  voice,  read  his 
message  to  his  people?  Did  he  examine  the 
faces  of  these  men  standing  before  him,  and 
try  to  guess  whether  a  Mirabeau  or  a 
Verniaud  was  among  them?  Did  the 
fantom  of  a  Robespierre  arise  before  his 
mind?  When  the  ceremony  was  over  he 
remarked  that  some  caftans  worn  by  the 
deputies  from  the  rural  classes  were  not  new. 
It  was  all  that  attracted  his  attention. 

Count  Vassili  was  often  asked  by  per- 
sons outside  Russia  why  Nicholas  and  the 
Czarina  were  so  unpopular  at  home,  and  he 
always  found  it  very  difficult  to  reply, 
because  it  would  take  volumes  to  present 
the  whole  situation  to  an  outsider.  When 
Nicholas  II.  ascended  the  throne  he  had  the 
sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  nearly  every- 
body; great  things  were  expected  of  him,  be- 
cause he  had  the  example  of  his  father  to 
follow;  but  the  hopes  of  his  own  people  and 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  were  soon 
dashed  to  the  ground.     We  read  on: 

The  Emperor  appeared  as  he  really  was 
— personal  in  everything,  shallow-minded, 
weak,  well  intentioned,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  own  com- 
fort, indifferent  to  all  the  necessities  of  his 
country,  and  governed  entirely  by  his 
sympathies  or  antipathies  without  con- 
sidering anything  else.  His  was  a  nature 
which  would  have  won  for  him  in  private 
life  the  denomination  of  being  a  "good 
little  fellow";  but  that  is  not  enough  for  a 
sovereign:  it  brings  ridicule,  the  last  thing 
that  ought  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  a 
monarch. 

While  Alexander  III.  was  living  people 
knew  that  they  could  rely  upon  his  word, 
that  he  had  opinions  of  his  own,  and  that, 
whether  these  were  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  still  opinions  with  whom  others  had  to 
count.  After  he  had  reigned  a  few  months 
every  one  who  came  into  contact  with 
Nicholas  II.  realized  that  he  was  the  echo 
of  every  one  else's  opinion  except  his  own. 

The  flexibility  of   his  mind  equaled  its 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

■■   Your  Family? 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrigerator 
which  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  clean  and  whole- 
some, as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is 
always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  family. 


SKMonroe" 


is   the  Refrigerator   You  Hear  So   Much 
About  —  the    Refrigerator    with     Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain  Food  Compartments — 
Every  Corner  Rounded 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the 
disease  germs  that  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons 
people.  Not  cheap  "bathtub"  porcelain-e«a»«?/,  but 
one  solid  piece  of  snow-white  unbreakable  porcelain 
ware — nothing  to  crack,  craze,  chip,  break  or  absorb 
moisture — hut  genuine  porcelain,  over  an  inch  thick 
— as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl — not  a  single 
crack,  crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any  other  lodging 
place'for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay. 
Send  for 


30  Days'Trial-Factory  Price-Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you — saving  you  store 
profits.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  your 
money  back  and  removal  of  refrigerator  at 
no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for 
you.   Send  for  book  NOW — A  letter  or  postal. 


CD  17 17  X±C\fXlT  About  Re- 
r  rVim.  DUUK  frigerators 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  select 
your  home  refrigerator — how  to  tell  the  good  from 
the  bad — how  to  have  better  and  more  nourishing 
food — how  to  keep  food  longer  without  spoiling  and 
how  to  cut  down  ice  bills — how  to  guard  against 
sickness  and  doctor  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  12- D,  Locklaod,  0. 
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Smoke  3  Free 
and  Prove  It  forYourself! 

No  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be  tosatisfy  your 
cigar  taste — no  matter  how  many  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  and  grades  of  cigars  you  have  tried  in 
a  vain  search  for  YOUR  "one  perfect  smoke" — you 
have  a  N  KW  pleasure  and  a  DELIGHTFUL  SUR- 
PRISE coming  to  you  when  you  "light  up"  your  first 
( .uld  Armor  All  Havana  Cuban  hand-made  Cigar! 

I.  too.  had  searched  in  vain — I  had  almost  reached  the 
conclusion  that  MY  cigar  taste  COULDN'T  be  satisfied. 
But  patience  was  rewarded-   I  found  MY  smoke  at 
last.     1  located  the  makerin  Tampa,  Florida,  and 
Ujught  an  interest  in  the  factory,  enlarged  and 
modernized  it   in  every  way.  and    NOW  we're 
filing  our  big  output  direct  to  the  most  dis 
criminating  smokers  throughout  all  America. 

Hand-Made  in  Florida 
By  Cuban  Experts ! 

No  one  else  can  make  cigars  like  the 
native  born  Cuban — it  is  an  art  and  a 
science  with  him.    Every  cigar  \vi-  sell 
is  hand-made  by   skilled  Cuban  labor 
from  the  Choicest  Cuban  leaf — richly 
fragrant,  cool  and   mellow.     The    to- 
bacco is  the  best  that  grows  in  Cuba 
— the  semi-tropical    climate  of  Flor- 
ida,   holds    in    the    leaf    its     original 
fragrance,    aroma    and     NATURAL 
moisture.     All  these  favorable  con- 
ditions combine  to  produce    in    my 
line    of    Armor    Brand     Cigars    the 
most     delightful,     most     satisfying 
smokes  that    ever    left    a    factory  I 

Every  Box  Sent  on  Approval 
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I  make  Armor  Brand  Cigars  in 
fiveshapes  and  sizes.  Thesecigars  I 
claim  are  BETTER  than  any  iocto 
2sc cigars  sold  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica—but 1  sell  them  to  you  at  only 
<\y.c  to  tic  each  in  lots  of  so. 

Every  box  goes  by  prepaid  ex- 
with  privilege  of  smoking 
I  WELVE  from  each  box,  and  if 
they  don't  satisfy  you  COM- 
PLETELY Bend  them  back  at 
my  expense  and  the  test  haa 
cost  you  nothing. 

Write  for  Sample  Box 

I  want  to  send  you  three  of 
my  cigars  as  a  Bort  of  "Intro- 
duction."    Send    me    ioc   as 
evidence  of  good  faith  and  I'll 
Bend  you  a  sam  pie  box  of  three 
such  cigars  as  you  couldn't 
rl  u  plicate  for  3Sc  in  ANY  ci- 
gar store  in  thel  and  I  Specify 
strengthdesired  and  I'll  send 
three  different  shapes,  post- 
paid.and  a  ropy  of  illustrated 
booklet."  My  Personal  Mes- 
sagf."  containing  the  most 
lil>*-ial.  quality-proving  cigar 
<»H<-r  ever  known.    Just  say 
"Send    sample    box  of  three 
cigars  and  illustrated    book- 
I  'se  your  business  sta- 
tionery,  enclose    ioc   stamps 
and  mail  to 

RANDOLPH   ROSE 
51  Rote  Bldg.,  tbattanooja,  Tenn. 
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This 
is 
my 
big 
5- 
inch 
Per- 
fecto— 
the 

Prince 

of  All 

Havana 

Cigars. 

I'll  bet  you 

can't     match 

it  anywhere 

for    a    quarter 

ttraight.    On  my 

factory-to-imoker 

plan     you     get    it 

for  only  He. 


WHY  DID  IT  SELL  QUICK? 

Build  your  house  so^^ 
other  people  want  It,  ^ 
You  can  do  it  at  no 
greater  cost  if  your  plan 
is  right.  We  can  show 
you  first  --  accept  this 
BIG  $1  OFFER 

KEITH'S 

PLAN  BOOK 

•hntli\  Kill).  Built  in  Fall.  1913  lim  inMir  Bomea 
and  6  numhers  of  Keith's  8o-page  monthly  Magazine 
on  Home  Building  (established  14  years),  and  recog- 
nized a  leading  authority.  Each  issue  contains  8  Mouse 
Plans  by  leading  architects.  Many  beautifully  illus- 
trated articles  on  building  and  interior  decoration. 
Practical  articles  on  construction  and  materials.  Sub- 
scription, $2  00  a  year.    News-stands. 

It  II  I  II'*"   Will   Help  1  Oil   "  HO  IT   KM.  II  I 
— M   I.  KEITH,  623  McKnigbt  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Milu.— 


THE    UTERAKY    DIGEST 

emptiness.  Ii  was  very  soon  found  out 
thai  he  changed  Ihs  ideas  as  often  and 
wiili  as  niaii>  people  as  he  disousl  them. 
Tho  he  fully  thought  he  knew  what  con- 
stituted his  duties  as  a  sovereign,  yet  it 
can  he  questioned  whether  he  could  have 
told  what  they  were. 

Tlie  vacillation  of  Nicholas  TI.  is  some- 
thing quite  surprizing  ami  his  ingratitude 
Cor  services  rendered  to  him  sometimes 
astounding.     When    M.   Btolypin,   struck 

by  an  assassin's  shot,  expired  alter  a   lew 

days  of  the  most  horrible  Bufferings,  the 
Emperor  was  in  Kief.  Common  decency 
would  have  required  him  to  be  present  at 
the   obsequies   of    the    Minister   who    had 

laid  down  his  lite  tor  him.  People  ex- 
pected it,  public  feeling  required  from  him 
iliis  manifestation  of  his  sorrow;  but  the 
Czar  coolly  left  Kief  for  the  Crimea,  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  change  anything 
in  his  plans  in  order  to  follow  to  his  grave 
the  statesman  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  faults,  still  had  crush!  the  revolu- 
tion which  at  one  time  threatened  to  oxer- 
turn  the  throne  of   the  Romanoff  dynasty. 

After  Stolypin's  death,  M.  KokovtsoA 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Ministry,  ami 
when  he  arrived  at  Livadia  to  discuss  with 
his  sovereign  the  line  of  action  which  he 
intended  to  take,  he  found  Nicholas  II. 
arranging  some  prints  upon  the  walls  and 
watching  the  effect  of  his  work.  When  he 
saw  the  Prime  Minister  the  first-  words 
that  he  said  to  him  were:  "Oh,  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  arrived.  You  can  tell  me 
whether  this  picture  hangs  well  or  not." 
And  during  the  three  days  which  M. 
Kokovfsov  spent  in  Livadia  he  was  unable 
to  secure  a  serious  conversation  with  his 
sovereign,  the  latter  always  putting  him  off 
and  at  last  telling  him  that.  "  he  had  come  to 
Livadia  to  enjoy  a,  holiday,  and  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  business  matters, 
which  could  be  put  off  until  he  was  back  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo." 

Since  the  day  when  he  fled  from  SI. 
Petersburg  for  fear  of  the  mob  who,  led 
by  the  too  famous  Gapon,  had  wanted  to 
present  a  petition  to  him,  Nicholas  II.  has 
not  inhabited  the  capital.  He  has  con- 
fined himself  in  his  Imperial  castle  of 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  his  Ministers  come 
to  him  with  their  reports,  and  where  he 
leads  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  with  a 
limited  circle  of  friends.  He  often  goes  to 
dine  at  the  mess  of  the  regiments  quartered 
there,  and  remains  with  the  officers  late  at 
night,  drinking  champagne  and  indulging 
in  the  smallest  of  small  talk.  The  rest  of 
the  time  he  signs  papers,  the  contents  of 
which  he  mostly  does  not  understand;  he 
shoots  in  his  park;  and  he  worships  his  son, 
and  has  him  brought  up  in  the  most 
detestable  way  possible,  never  allowing  the 
child  to  be  contradicted,  and  insisting  upon 
all  his  caprices  being  satisfied  at  once, 
whatever  their  nature  may  be. 

During  tho  long  winter  evenings  the 
Emperor  likes  to  turn  fables,  and  in  general 
is  fond  of  arranging  spiritualist  seances 
with  all  the  famous  mediums  that,  visit 
St.  Petersburg.  At  one  time  a  particular 
medium  was  supposed  to  enjoy  his  entire 
confidence,  and  to  advise  him,  by  means  of 
table-turning,  in  the  most  complicated 
matters  of  State. 

At  one  time  he  very  much  liked  his 
ancle,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  but  after 
the  marriage  of  I  lie  latler's  son,  the  Grand 
Duke  Cyril,  with  his  cousin,  the  divorced 
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A  Clock 

of 
Lifelong   Service 

Depend  upon  the  Celtic  to 
faithfully  record  the  flight  of 
time  for  your  household.  It:; 
easy-reading  bronze  figures, 
on  a  large  silvered  dial  back- 
ground, express  truth  in  time 
telling.  A  mellow-toned 
Cathedral  bell  gently  tolls  the 
passing  hours.  The  Celtic  is 
of  medium  size  and  moderate 
price,  withal  a  clock  of  come- 
liness and  utility.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  many  diverse  types 
known  as 

Seth  Thomas 

Clocks 

For  a  Century 
The  National  Timekeepers 

In  homes  and  public  buildings 
throughout  the  land  these  clocks 
have  been  incentives  to  prompt- 
ness and  precision  for  five  genera- 
tions. Surely  this  record  is  ample 
proof  of  their  worth.  V'our  dealer 
will  show  them  to  you. 

SI  111  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 
fj  Man/en  Lane       Neic  Yort  City 

Established  1813 
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Grand  Duohess  of  Hesse,  their  relations 
underwent   ;i  change   and   quarrels   Look 

place. 

At  present  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is 
persona  grata  with  the  sovereign,  perhaps 

on  account  of  the  brutality  for  which  he  is 
famous. 

lie  is  also  supposed  to  like  his  sisters, 
hut  these  are  of  too  little  importance  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  serious  factors  in  the 
general  situation. 

No  monarch  has  ever  led  such  a  secluded 
existence  as  the  present  Czar.  Life  at 
court,  which  used  to  bo  bright  and  cheerful, 
is  now  sad  and  dull.  Festivities  there  are 
none,  except  one  reception  on  New-year's 
day,  at  which  the  young  Empress  never 
appears,  and  even  that  did  not  take  place 
in  1913.  Balls  are  no  longer  given,  and 
Foreign  princes,  when  they  arrive  upon  a 
\  isit  to  the  Russian  Court,  are  received  at 
one  or  the  other  of  the  country  residences 
of  the  sovereign.  The  Winter  Palace,  once 
so  animated,  has  taken  the  appearance  of  a 
lumber  room,  and  presents  to  the  visitor 
an  unkempt,  forlorn,  dirty,  neglected  sight. 

No  reign  in  Russia  from  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  the  present  one.  Calamities  have  fol- 
lowed its  course  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  prestige  of  the  country,  which  was  so 
great  when  Alexander  III.  died,  has  been 
seriously  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the 
Japanese  campaign  and  the  revolution 
that  followed  upon  it.  Discontent  is  rife 
and  becoming  stronger  every  day;  and  tho 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  certainly  increased  and  reached  hither- 
to unknown  proportions,  yet  it  has  not 
done  away  with  dissatisfaction. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  this  situa- 
tion is  the  total  lack  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration the  public  feels  for  the  person 
of  Nicholas  II.  and  for  his  family.  For- 
merly, Grand  Dukes  were  considered  as 
something  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  as  for  the  Emperor — one  stood 
in  awe  of  him,  whether  one  loved  him  or 
not.  Now,  no  one  thinks  about  them  at 
all;  they  simply  do  not  exist  either  in  the 
public  or  the  social  sense.  Respect  has 
gone  and  familiarity  has  not  arrived. 
The  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  at  a  ball  or  party  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered an  honor,  and  is  not  looked  upon  as 
a  pleasure. 

No  misfortune  has  been  spared  to 
Nicholas  II.,  and  had  he  only  understood 
their  importance,  he  would  have  been  the 
most  unhappy  man  in  the  whole  of  his 
vast  empire.  War  has  humiliated  his 
country,  revolution  has  enfeebled  it,  bad 
and  tainted  politics  have  dishonored  it, 
the-  blood  of  thousands  of  people  who  per- 
ished quite  uselessly  cries  out  for  revenge, 
the  tears  of  other  thousands  of  unhappy 
creatures  who  languish  in  prisons  or  in 
hopeless  exile  appeal  to  heaven  for  the 
chastisement  of  those  in  authority  who 
sent  them  to  a  living  death.  Danger  sur- 
rounds him,  treason  dogs  his  footsteps;  his 
nation  dislikes  and  distrusts  him;  his 
family  is  hostile  to  him;  his  only  brother  is 
banished,  his  mother  is  estranged  from 
him,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is  the  victim  of 
a  strange  and  mysterious  malady;  his  son, 
and  the  successor  to  his  throne  and  crown, 
is  smitten  with  an  incurable  illness.  He 
has  no  friends,  no  disinterested  advisers, 
no  Ministers  whose  popularity  in  the 
country  could  add  something  to  his  own. 
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A  World-Wide  Response  Greets 
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|j  The  Silent  Seven  ^ 

Afiaiu  the  OLIVER  has  scored  another  triumph.    Afjain  it  has 
raised  the  standard  of  typewriting,  lightened  labor  for  thousands 
ityA     of  typewriter  users,  given  greater  speed,  easier,  smoother  action.     iM! 


%>X         Since  our  announcement  of  the  new  OLIVER  NUMBER  7, 
Y(**%     '(  has  aroused  afurore  of  enthusiasm  the  country  over.  Experts  have  pronounced 

it  the  greatest  advance  in  typewriter  mechanics  for  a  decade.     Typists  proclaim 
"  lightness  of  touch,  quick  response  and  delightful  ease  of  operation 
il  machine,  complete,  equipped  with  Printype  if  desired,   with 
cost   and    value,   is  being   sold    at  the  same  price  as    previous 
Oliver  Models 

We  earnestly  urge    you    to   see  the  new   OLIVER  NUMBKR  7.     In  no 
other  way  can  you  so  quickly  appreciate  the  marvels  of  this  masterpiece  —  so 
learly  understand  its  mechanical  excellence — so  surely  convince  yourself  that 
in  the  new  OLIVER  NUMBER  7  typewriter  building  has  reached  finality. 


4?{?  it  the  greatest  ad 
it  perfection  in  lif 
Yet  this  beautifu 
all  its  added  cc 
Oliver  Models. 


OLIVER  ?fe>7 

TVpcWri'tfcr  m 


Standard     Visible 


Writer 


shioned 

keys" 

miprovc- 

auto- 

ke   this 

Tort,  less 
greater  speed,  and  a 
greater  value.     And  yet  any 
user  anywhere    can 
splendid  Model  7,  on 
terms  as  previous  mod- 
famous  1 7-ccnts-a-day 
ipplies. 


Now  on  Exhibition  at 
Oliver  Agencies 

Go  see  the  new  OLIVER  NUMBER 
7  at  any  Oliver  Branch  or  Agency  in 
the  United  States.  Mark  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  its  construction.  Note 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  writes;  its 
smooth,  silent  movement,  how  the 
minimum  of  effort  is  needed.  Inspect 
the  automatic  features.  Then  compare 
its  work  with  that  of  any  typewriter 
you  know.  Try  it  on  many  kinds  of 
work  no  other  typewriter  will  do. 

The  Oliver  was  first  with  visible  writ- 

ng,  first  with  visible  reading,  first  with 

Printype,   and   it   is  but  fitting  that  it 

should  be  first  with  automatic  methods 

of  operation. 


Oliver  Book 

DeLuxe 

We  have  just  issued 
a  richly  illustrated  cata- 
log describing  the  Oliver 
■?*  No.  7.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  free  with  our 
compliments  if  you  send 
your  name.  A  postal 
will  do. 


Openings  for 
Local  Agents 

We  have  a  most 
attractive  offer  to 
make  in  territory 
still  open.  Send  for 
Opportunity  Book. 
Present  agents  arc 
increasing  sales  with 
new  Mndel  7.  Write 
fur  details  today 


Oliver  Typewriter   Co. 

109S  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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No   Knife  or  Plaster 

NEC  ESSARY  TO  CURE  YOUR 

CORNS    OR     BUNIONS 

The  Pedionre.  is  aTSeientifio  Shoe  Stretcher  that  abso- 
lutely relieves  and  prevents  corns,  bnnions,  and  cal- 
louses; it  transfers  its  operations  to  the  shoe;  it  makes 
the  shoe  fit  perfectly  and  di>es  not  maltreat  the  foot. 
Place  knob  where  shoe  presses,  no  more  corns  or  aching: 
feet.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  giving  full  par- 
ticulars with  list  of  everything:  for  foot  comfort. 
THE  PEDICURE  COMPANY,  l»epl.  14.  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


Sliirley 

Rresident 

Suspenders 

50& 


Yon  hardly  know 
you  have  them  on 

"Satisfaction 
or  money  back" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  C.  A.  EdgartonHfg.  Co., Shirley,  Mass. 
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4S  ft.  Elco 


"Now,  If  I  had  a 

Cruiser  like  that 

I  could  sail  the  seven  seas  and 
enjoy  the  vacation  of  which  I 
have  dreamed." 

The  new  ELCO  Cruiser  contains  in 
miniature  every  "sea  comfort"  of  the 
yacht;  private  stateroom,  saloon,  and 
a  gallev  where  "real  dinners"  can 
be  prepared  without  upsetting  the 
whole  boat. 

The  ELCO  Express  will  serve  you 
on  the  water  as  the  automobile  does 
on  land.  You  recognize  an  ELCO 
Express  as  far  as  you  can  see  it,  by 
the  graceful  beauty  of  its  stream-line 
design;  the  smooth  and  noiseless 
operation  of  its  six-cylinder  engine,  and 
the  safety  of  its  electric  self-starter. 

ELCO  Expresses 
ELCO  Cruisers  ELCO  Engine!, 

Jddress  £>fcfj 
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BAYONNE,  N.J. 


27  minutes  from  Liberty  and  23rd  Streets 

Ferries,  C.  R.  R.  of  N    J.  to  West  8th  Street 

Telephone-  l'o  Bayonne 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


Look  for  the 
Yellow  Label 


.WittsJ 


L  1 


^rtts" 


The  Yellow  Label— 

\\  itt\-  is  the  mark  of  Sani- 
n,  Safety  and  Economy 
in  ( .ins  and  pails.     Sanitation 
because  Witt's  is  rl\  .  • 
and    i  .i  t  pi  ....i     tight  lilting   lid 
it  so     5  use  Witt's  j 

olutebj    In'-  proof,     Ijonomy 
use   Witt's  outwears  two  or 
"f   the   'inlin.ir\    kind — for 
it  is  made  of  deeply  <  "moated 

■  •'I  .iiul  rust  pn 
and  28  times  stronxer  than  plain 

Writ*    (or    booklet   and 
name  of  nearest  Witt  dealer. 
THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
K,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

WITT'S 
CAN  AND  PAIL 


And  amid  these  ruins  he  stands  alone,  a 
solitary  figure,  the  more  pathetic  because 
he  does  not  realize  the  tragedy  of  his  own 
fate.  

THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Veracity. — "  Look  here,  you  swindler  !" 
roared  the  owner  of  the  sulmrhan  property 
to  the  real-estate  man.  When  you  sold 
rae  this  house,  didn't  you  say  that  in 
three  months   I    wouldn't    part    with    it    for 

110,000?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  real-estate  deal- 
er calmly,  "  and  you  haven't,  have  you?" 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


One    On    Teacher. — The    teacher    was 

telling  the  children  a  long,  highly  em- 
bellished story  about  Santa  Clans,  and 
Willie  Jones  began  giggling  with  mirth. 
which  finally  got  beyond  his  control. 

"  Willie !  What  did  I  whip  you  for 
yesterday?  "  asked  the  teacher  severely. 

"  Fer  lyin'  !  "  promptly  answered  WTillie. 
— -Everybody's  Maga: 


Tricked  Him!— Hiram— "  Haw  !  Haw  ! 
Haw!  I  skinned  one  of  them  city  fellers 
that  put  the  lightning-rods  on  my  house." 
Silas—"  Ye  did?  How  did  you  do  it  ?" 
Hiram — "  Why,  when  I  made  out  the 
check  to  pay  him,  I  just  signed  my  name 
without  specifying  the  amount.  I'll  bet 
there  will  be  somebody  pretty  mad  when 
he  goes  to  cash  it." — Lip-pincotC  s. 


Lucky  Choice. — "  My  husband  is  a  most 
inveterate  reader,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Knox 
with  a  slight  tone  of  ennui.  "  He  reads 
until  dawn  every  morning.  Why.  last 
night  I  found  him  asleep  with  his  nose  in 
'  V.  V.'s  Eyes  !'  " 

"  Perhaps,"  commented  her  husband's 
bookish  friend,  "  you  should  be  thankful 
you  did  not  find  him  with  his  nose  in  '  The 
Inside  of  the  Cup  ! '  " — Kansas  City  Star. 


Old    Yarn     with    a    New    Twist. — The 

talk  topic  at  a  recent  social  session  switched 
to  the  rising  generation,  when  Joseph 
E.  Willard,  the  new  Minister  to  Spain, 
looked  up  with  an  amused  smile.  He  said 
he  was  reminded  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened in  a  country  school. 

"Some  time  ago  a  small  boy  played 
truant,  and  when  he  got  back  on  the 
job  next  day  he  handed  the  following 
note  to  the  teacher: 

"  '  Dear  Teacher — Please  excuse  James 
for  not  being  at  school  yesterday,  and 
don't,  lick  him.  The  bo\  he  bagged 
school  with  licked  him.  and  the  man 
they  threw  stones  at  licked  him.  and 
the  man  whose  dog  they  chased  licked 
him.  and  the  driver  whose  cart  they 
climbed  on  licked  him.  and  when  he  came 
home  I  licked  him.  and  when  his  father 
came  home  he  licked  him.  He  thinks  he 
will  attend  reg'lar  in  the  future.     Yours, 

'Mary  Smith.' 
After  that  letter  the  teacher  was 
merciful  and  Jimmy  was  permitted  to 
run  out  and  play  with  no  further  damage 
to  his  hide.  In  1  he  yard  he  met  a  chum. 
'  Say,  Tommy.'  he  remarked  in  a 
gleeful  way,  'ain't  I  dead  lucky?' 

"  '  Why,'  was  the  quick  response  of 
Tommy,  '  because  the  teacher  didn't, 
lick  j 

"  '  No,'  smiled  Jimmy,  '  because  I  can 
write  just  like  mother.'  '  —Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


Bath  COMFY 

Colors: — Oxford.  Chinchilla, 
Red.  Navy.    Price  $  1  VI 


You  Don't  Need  a  Bath  Rug 

with 

"Comfy" 

Felt  Bath  Slippers 

They  are  the  kind  to  have  handy  in  your 
room,  FO  vou  can  quickly  slip  into  them 
while  dressing  or  on  the  way  to  the  bath. 

At  the  club,  or  when  traveling,  you  need 
COM  FY  bath  slippers  to  protect  you  from 
floors  that  are  slippery  and  not  always 
clean.      Water  does  not  hurt  the  felt. 


\\£ 


.14' 0-:  j  - 

Look  for 

this 

J  "Comfy" 

mark 

Our  booklet  No.  64-A,  "For  Man's 
Solid  Comfort,"  shows  a  variety  of  styles 
for  men.  Send  for  a  copy. 
There  is  onlv  one  genuine — you  can  tell 
it  by  the  COMFY  mark. 
Ask  your  dealer  in  shoes  or  men's  wear 
to  show  you  the  COMFY  styles  for  men. 
Dealers:  Send  for  Catalogue  D  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  this  line  of  men's 
wear  for  your  Men's  Solid  Comfort  De- 
partment. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Company 

72  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Coward 


There's  a  wide  difference  between 
a  mechanical  arch  support  and  an 
anatomical  arch  support — the  first 
hinders,  the  second  helps.  Wear 
Coward  Arch  Support  Shoes,  with 
Cowarp  F,xtension  Heels,  and  feel 
t  he  difference. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension  Heel 
made  by  Jamei  S.  Coward  for  oyer  34  jreart. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

Send  for  Catalogue  Mail  Orden  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Elte 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  Street,  near  Warren  Street,  New  York 
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n  All  Helps.  At  leastxme  Washington 
debutante  has  oandor  and  humor  in  large 
and  equal  parts.  Tims,  her  denial  of  a 
rumor  that  she  was  engaged: 

"  There,  is  Hot  a  word  of  truth  in  it, 
hut  thank  God  for  tho  report !  " — New 
)'<>rlc  Press. 
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Merely  His  Way. — Mrs.  Watkins  was 
entertaining  some  week-end  guests  not 
long  ago,  when  they  were  startled  by  a 
commotion  down-stairs. 

"  Mercy  !  What's  that  awful  profanity 
down-stairs?  "  whispered  one  of  the  guests 
in  a  frightened  tone. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied the  hostess.  "  It's  my  husband, 
lie's  come  in  late  and  fallen  over  the 
new  Persian  prayer-rug." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


His  Seven  Ages. — The  seven  ages  qf 
man  have  been  well  tabulated  by  some- 
body or  other  on  an  acquisitive  basis. 
Thus: 

First  age — Sees  the  earth. 

Second  age — Wants  it. 

Third  age — Hustles  to  get  it. 

Fourth  age — Decides  to  be  satisfied 
with  only  about  half  of  it. 

Fifth  age — Becomes  still  more  moderate. 

Sixth  age — Now  content  to  possess 
a  six-by-two  strip  of  it. 

Seventh  age — Gets  the  strip. — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


Fast  Color. — Aunt  Lindy  had  brought 
around  her  three  grandchildren  for  her 
mistress  to  see.  The  three  little  darkies, 
in  calico  smocks,  stood  squirming  in  line 
while  Lindy  proudly  surveyed  them. 

"  What  are  their  names,  Lindy?"  her 
mistress  asked. 

"  Dey's  name'  after  flowers,  ma'am.  Ah 
name'  'em.  De  bigges'  one's  name'  Glad- 
iola.     De  nex'  one,  she  name'  Heliotrope." 

"  Those  are  very  pretty,"  her  mistress 
said.     "  What  is  the  littlest  one  named?" 

"  She  name'  Artuhficial,  ma'am." — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


Buncoed.— After  much  debate  on  the 
dangers  and  risks  to  be  encountered, 
McHaggis  decided  to  leave  his  home  in  the 
Highlands  for  a  week-end  trip  to  London. 

The  old  folk  at  home  waited  anxiously 
for  their  Jock's  return,  and,  when  the  hour 
came  for  the  train  to  arrive,  trooped  in  a 
body  to  the  station  to  welcome  him. 

Jock  seemed  very  silent,  and  the  family 
glanced  apprehensively  at  each  other.  Could 
he  have  lost  his  heart  to  the  wiles  of  some 
Sassenach  siren? 

When  all  were  gathered  round  the 
blazing  fire  in  the  evening,  his  old  mother 
put  the  dreaded  question: 

"  What  ails  ye,  Jock?  Ye've  no  told  us 
onything  aboot  Lunnon.  Is  it  no'  the 
fine  place  they  would  have  us  believe?  " 

"  Oh,  aye,  it's  nay  so  bad  !  "  answered 
Jock.  Then,  suddenly,  his  indignation 
flared  up:  "But  they're  no'  honest  up 
there !  " 

"  Whit  way  are  they  no'  honest,  Jock?  " 

"  Weel,  I  had  my  doots  all  the  time,  but 
I  made  sure  the  day.  1  bought  a  packet 
of  pins  at  the  station  for  a  penny,  and  on 
the  cover  it  said  there  were  one  thousand 
pins  inside.  Well,  I  coonted  them  in  the 
train,  and — would  you  believe  it? — thero 
were  only  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  !  " 
— New  York  Mail. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman ,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


The  Kodak  Story 

The  story  of  the  Kodak  album-it's  a  continued  and  never  con- 
cluded story  that  grips  you  stronger  with  every  chapter-a  story 
that  fascinates  every  member  of  the  family  from  grandmother  to 
the  kiddies  because  it's  a  personal  story  full  of  human  interest. 
Let  Kodak  keep  that  story  for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us,  for  "At  Home  with  the  Kodak,"  a  delightfully 
illustrated  little  book  that  tells  about  home  pictures— flashlights,  groups,  home 
portraits  and  the  like — and  how  to  make  them.     It's  mailed  without  charge. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


HOME         WATER       WORKS 

Sixty  Dayg  Trial.    Other 
•ize*  as   low,  for  hand 'or    t 


Selling  Plan  36   co  ir  now  ^. 
SIMPLEX    WATER   WORKS.  a«L 


■  a  ■ •■•■•■•■■■•I  »■■■«■  ■■■■■■••■■■■■•■■IIIIIIB 


iJUCHardtmuth'sii 

il         GREY  &  PINK  ll 

'^P!F"f  Pliable  Rubber  f* 


Always 

Use 


aSSfc* 


Gets 

the  mark 

RIGHT 

OUT 


♦».■»♦** 


TS"  Irrigation  Sprinkler 

Solves  the  "Irrigation  Problem"  and  affords  rain  when  you  want  it,  and 

like   you   want   it.   at   the   minimum   cost  of  installation  and  operation 

Sample  postpaid  $3.00.    Money  back  if  you  want  it.    Descriptive  literature 

on  request. 

.1.   I\   CAMPBELL.   .lackKonville.    Fl 
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To  you  who 
dictate  letters 


Call  up  "The  Dictaphone"  and  say— 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone 
will  save  my  time;  how  it  will  make 
dictation  a  pleasure  by  enabling  me 
to  dictate  at  any  time — at  any  place 
— and  at  any  speed." 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone 
will  do  away  with  the  annoying 
waits  and  interruptions  of  my  pres- 
ent system." 

"Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone 
will  enable  my  stenographer  to  turn 
out  at  least  50%  more  letters  with 
the  same  amount  of  work." 

"And  show  me  without  any  obli- 
gations on  my  part." 

If  you  don't  find  that  name  in 
your   telephone    book,    write    to 

TME  QIZTWflVAE 


MGISTCUO 


(COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.) 

(Sole  Distributors) 

Box  D  171  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

"  Yoor  Days  Work" — a  book  we  should  like  to  tend  yon 

A  pprovcd  by  the  Underwriter* 

Official  dictating  machine 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 


HE  elimination  of  error 
in  filing  and  finding 
papers  does  much  to 
smooth  the  running  of 

an  office. 

This  is  a  natural  sequence 
to  the  purchase  of  a  Globe- 
Wernicke  Filing  Cabinet, 
and  the  installation  of  the 
simple-  but  marvellously  ef- 
ficient—Safeguard  System. 

Shall  we  send  our  helpful  treatise — 
"Filing  and  Finding  Papers  No.  89?" 

Jhc  Slobc^fecnickc  Qt± 

Cincinnati 

Mf  rs.  Of  Sectional  Bookcases.  Filinf  Cabinets  And  Stationers' Goods 

Branch  Stores  and  Local  Agent  sal  most  everywhere. 

Where  not  represented  we  ship  freight  prepaid. 


The    Typewriter    Clicked     On.—"  How 

does  the  battle  go?  "  asked  the  Mexican 
general. 

"  Fiercely."  replied  the  press-agent. 
"  We  have  just  had  three  devastating 
paragraphs,  and  we're  now  advancing 
several  columns  of  tierce  description." — 
Washington  Star. 


Piqued  It. — Mr.  Brown  had  just  regis- 
tered and  was  about  to  turn  away  when 
the  clerk  asked: 

"  Beg  pardon,  but  what  is  your  name?  " 

"  Name  !  "  echoed  the  indignant  guest. 

Don't  you  see  my  signature  there  on  the 
register?  " 

"  I  do,  '  returned  the  clerk  calmly. 
"  That  is  what  aroused  my  curiosity." — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 


Going   Mother-love  One   Better. — "  Do 

you  think,"  asked  the  widower,  "  you 
could  learn  to  love  my  children  as  you 
would  if  they  were  your  own?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  anxious  maiden. 
"  I  think  I  should  care  more  for  them, 
really,  than  if  they  were  my  own,  because 
I  shouldn't  have  to  worry  so  much  about 
them  if  they  got  hurt  or  were  sick." — 
Chicago  Record- Herald. 


Tangoing  in  Argentina. — I  stopt  at  a 
dancing-pavilion,  hoping  to  see  the  tango, 
a  famous  dance  of  the  republic,  but  was 
disappointed,  as  they  only  dance  it  now 
in  the  country  towns.  It  is  something  like 
the  Apache  waltz,  so  popular  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  of  the  United  States.  The 
tango  is  always  put  on  in  an  inclosed  space 
and  the  men  are  required  to  leave  their 
pistols  and  knives  at  the  entrance  before 
they  go  on  the  floor,  as  it  intensely  excites 
the  dancers  and  often  ends  in  a  free-for-all 
fight.  At  some  of  these  parties  three  or 
four  have  been  killed. — From  Boyce's 
"  Illustrated  South  America"  (published  three 
years  ago). 


Stopping  the  Agony.— An  English  judge, 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  was  presiding  over  a 
very  long  and  tedious  trial,  and  listening  as 
attentively  as  he  could  to  a  protracted 
and  wearying  speech  from  an  eminent 
counsel  learned  in  the  law. 

Presently  Sir  Henry  penciled  a  brief 
note  and  sent  it  to  the  lawyer  in  question. 
Opening  it,  that  gentleman  read  as  follows: 
"  Patience  Competition. 

Gold  medal — Sir  Henry  Hawkins. 

Honorable  mention — Job." 

Counsel's  display  of  oratory  came  to  an 
abrupt  end. — Boston  Transcript. 


Luncheon  or  Dinner 

does  not  alone  depend  on  quantity  or  qual- 
ity.   One  may  serve  "good"  food,  but  one's 
table  may  remain  hopelessly  commonplace, 
nevertheless. 

The  keen  French  have  the  precise  phrase  for 
this  —  "cuiiine  bourgeoise.  " 
But  how  cross  the  bamer? 
By  attending  to  delicacy,  distinction,  "atmosphere." 

CRESCA  IMPORTED 
DELICACIES 

touch  the  upper  limit  of  refinement  and  daintiness. 
Wherever  they  are  used  they  stamp  the  occasion 
with  that  indescribable  touch  of  Paris,  of  Vienna, 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  these  savorsome  dain- 
ties by  sending  a  two  cent  stamp  for  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  containing  a 
number  of  rare  menus  and  recipes. 

CRESCA  COMPANY,  Importers  of  the  Choicest  Foods 
370  Greenwich  Street,  Hew  York 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Crip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Doe*  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  34,000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parts  against 
4,_  n  ^g^^pj^—^p———^    1700  to  3700  in  others.     That's 

Vl  X    [ [£  >  A9  AW  '     serret  of  Our  f 


Chas.  D.  Bennett  Co.,  405  Cedar  St 


built    in     the    famous 
r   Bill- 
nc  Machine  Fac- 
tory, sold  00  a 
moo  ey-  back- 
unless  -satisfied 
guaranty.     Wt, 
44  lbs.  Toucan 
-  home 
use.  business  or 
5i  nd  for 
<Mt»lnf  and  less. 
Prvpotitloa. 
Harrtsburg,  Pa. 


Wisdom  from  Inexperience. — Mr.  Brown 
met  Mr.  Jones  on  the  street. 

"    .ny  news.  Brown?  "  asked  Jones. 
'  Nothing  special.     I've  just  been  read- 
ing  tin     Sunday   paper.     And   I   find   one 
peculiar  thing  in  it  that   may  be  news  to 
you." 

"  What  is  it?  " 

"  The  Sunday  paper  says  that  women 
in  ancient  Egypl  used  to  act  as  they 
pleased,  live  as  they  pleased,  and  dress 
as  they  pleased  without  regard  to  what  the 
men  thought.  Lucky  we  don't  live  in 
those  times,  what?  " 

"  Mr.  Brown,  are  you  married?  ' 

'•  What  has  thai  trot  to  do  with  it?  A- 
a  matter  of  fact.  I'm  not." 

"I  thought  not." — Cleveland  I'laiu- 
Dcalrr. 


Easiest  Ironing 
with  a 
Saving  of 
Money 


IN  the  past  eight  years,  thousands 
of  homes  have  installed  the 
Simplex  Ironer  because  it  does  the 
ironing  better,  quicker,  easier  and 
with  far  less  expense  than  any  other 
method.  It  will  iron  a  large  table  cloth 
in  3  minutes  that  would  require  20 
minutes  to  do  by  hand. 

Simpiex  Ironer 

produces  a  uniform  beautiful  finish  with  no 
wear  on  the  goods  ironed.  Two  to  four 
cents  expense  will  do  an  average  ironing 
with  no  tired  feeling  or  back  ache.  It  soon 
•  uvea  it*  coat  in  labor,  time,  health  and 
aatisfaction. 

Write    for    name    of   onr    local    dealer. 
30  Day  FREE  TBIAXi  Offer  and  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  IRONING   MACHINE  CO. 

567.  168  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
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Foreign 


March  19. — Transvaal  elections  give  (he  labor 
candidates  a  safe  majority  in  the  Provincial 
Council. 

Prof.  Giuseppe  Mercalli.  famous  volcano  ex- 
pert and  Director  of-  the  "Vesuvian  Observa- 
tory, is  burned  to  death  at  his  home  in  Naples. 

Fifty  lives  are  lost  when  an  Italian  torpedo- 
boat  collides  with  a  small  steamship  Dear 
Venice. 

March  23. — The  Emperor  prorogues  the  Japa- 
nese Diet  because  of  a  deadlock  over  the  naval 
appropriations. 

March  24. — Resignations  of  British  army  of- 
ficers check  the  movement  of  troops  to  Ulster, 
and  when  they  are  reinstated  King  George 
becomes  the  object  of  an  outburst  of  hostile 
criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Premier 
Asquith  exonerates  him,  however,  and  declares 
that  the  disaffected  Army  officers  will  be  given 
no  assurances  of  exemption  from  duty  in 
exigencies  that  have  not  yet  arisen,  supposedly 
referring  to  expected  troubles  in  Ulster. 
Linnekogel,  a  German  aviator,  with  one 
passenger,  fixes  a  new  altitude  record  of 
18,050  feet. 


resolution      is 


Domestic 

Washington 

March  ni.     A     woman-suffrage 
defeated  In  the  senate. 

The  Senate  Immigration  Committee  favorabl] 
reports  the  Burnetl  Immigration  Bill,  with  the 

literacy  test. 

March  20. — President  Wilson  names  Robert 
Lansing  counselor,  and  ('one  Johnson,  of 
Texas,  solicitor  for  the  State  Department 

March  21. — An  official  report  shows  42.r>  more 
mine  fatalities  in  1913  than  In  1912.  Six 
thousand  more  men  were  employed,  and  the 
increase  in  the  output  was  over  :iO,0()0,oon  tons. 

March  22. — Postmaster-General  Burleson  an- 
nounces that  farm  products  hereafter  will 
be  carried  by  parcel  post. 

March  25. — The  House  passes  a  bill  barring 
foreign  convict-made  and  pauper-made  prod- 
ucts from  competition  with  products  of 
American  free  labor. 

General 

March  19. — The  Harrison  Administration  in 
the  Philippines  is  indorsed  by  the  Anti- 
imperialist  League. 

March  20. — Jacksonville  starts  work  on  muni- 
cipal  docks   to  cost  $1,500,000. 


March  21, — John  Morris  who  led  the  IIkIh  o! 
the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  for  B 
[■eduction  of  the  tariff  <>n  wood  |>nl|>,  dies  at 
his  home  in  Brookl]  D 

March  2.'*.   -The  battle-ship  Oklahoma  Is  launched 

at  Camden.  N    .1 
"Mother"    Jones,     the    aged    strike     leader,     is 

again    arrested    in    Colorado. 
The    United     States    Supreme    Court     dedans 

constitutional    the    Michigan    local-option    law 

of  1909. 


The  Right  Word.  -"  What  is  litis  klep- 
tomania I  read  so  much  about  in  the 
papers.     Is  it  catching?  " 

"  No,  il  is  taking."-    Boston  Transcript. 


Enough.      Nora  was  applying  for  a  place 
as  cook,   and    when   asked    for  ;t    reference 
presented  the*  following: 
"  To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Nora  Foley  has 
worked  for  us  for  a  week  and  we  are 
satisfied." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Real    Estate 


NEW  YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A  GOOD  HOME  AT  A  BARGAIN. 
COME — Live  in  your  own  home  in  beautiful 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  50  minutes  from 
New  York  City.  Only  $800  cash  (rest  on 
mortgage)  required  to  buy  this  fine,  modem 
borne  —  8  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements, 
sidewalks,  sewers,  etc.;  four  minutes  from 
station  ;  three  minutes  from  Church  ;  short 
ride  by  trolley  to  Rye  Beach ;  peach,  apple, 
cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quince  trees,  all 
bearing ;  grape  arbor ;  vegetable  garden ; 
poultry  house  and  run.  For  particulars 
address  M.  Hall,  648  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Bargain  In  Hempstead, L.I. 

40  minutes  from  N.Y.C.  New 
house,  on  two  lots,  six  large 
rooms,  bath,  all  conve- 
niences. Near  depot.  ItwiU 
pay  you  to  investigate.  $400 
rash,  balance  easy  terms. 
Louis  Behr,  Century  Bank, 
Grand  Street,  New  York. 


MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale  or  To  Let. — In  this  beautiful  Sulli- 
van County  town,  attractive  9  room,  de- 
tached dwelling  in  fine  restricted  neighbor- 
hood, all  improvements,  .sleeping  porch, 
electric  lights,  variety  fruit  trees.  Would 
rent  furnished  for  Summer.  Address:  C.  H., 
P.  O.  Box  565,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

~MAINE 

SUMMER  COTTAGE  on  Maine  Coast.  11 
miles  East  of  Portland,  for  sale,  fully  fur- 
nished, with  boats  and  wharf.  Frequent 
steamboat  service.  Address  Charles  P.  Sher- 
man, 1001  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT.-At  Haven,  Maine,  beautifully 
situated  on  shore  of  Eggemoggin  Reach,  near 
Penobscot  Bay,  a  ten  room  cottage  well  fur- 
nished and  completely  equipped  for  house- 
keepings Modern  plumbing.  Rent,  $500.00 
for  entire  summer  season.  Club  house,  golf, 
tennis  and  yachting.  Apply  to  A.  G.  Bentley, 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOUTHERN  FARMS        ~ 

BIG  OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT  YOU 
in  the  Southern  Railway  territory.  Land  $15 
an  acre  up.  No  long  winters,  drouths  or  bliz- 
zards. Apples,  truck,  poultry  and  livestock 
are  making  farmers  rich.  ''Southern  Field" 
magazine  and  all  facts  free.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  57, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

VIRGINIA 

A  VALUABLE  SPRING  with  thirty-seven 
acres  of  land  in  a  desirable  section  in  Vir- 
ginia. Water  of  spring  is  held  in  high  esteem 
for  its  medicinal  qualities.  Good  buildings 
equipped  for  cultivation  of  land  and  hand- 
ling mineral  water.  For  sale  at  a  bargain. 
For  particulars  address  Post  Office  Box  565, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

CONNECTICUT 


FOR  SALE.— GENTLEMAN'S  COUN- 
TRY HOME,  Clinton,  Conn.  20  miles  from 
New  Haven  on  Shore  Line.  15  rooms,  steam- 
heat,  gas,  3  baths.  Fine  view  of  Sound. 
Stables.  Good  water.  With  or  without  fur- 
niture. Six  or  fifty  acres.  R.  A.  Lott, 
50  Linden  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Northern  Ontario.  Lake  cottage — six  large 
rooms,  verandah,  hard-wood  floors — thirty- 
miles  primeval  pine  on  each  side — beautiful 
beach — telephone — telegraph — daily  mail — 
over-night  from  Toronto — $1,50000  cash. 
MacGregor,  Lumsden  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Gloucester,  Mass. 

This  splendid  Estate  FOR  SALE  or 
TO  LET.  Located  at  East  Gloucester 
with  an  excellent  view  of  the  Atlantic. 
One  of  the  choicest  spots  along  the  coast. 

Hundreds  of  Cottages  on  my  list. 

D.  A.  McEACHERN, 
11  Pleasant  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  Summer  Cottage 
to  rent.  Eight  rooms  and  bath,  furnished, 
fire-places,  wide  piazzas,  garage,  well  located, 
fine  mountain  views.  E.  M.  tfowker,  White- 
field,  N.  H. 

SUMMER  ESTATES  OF  QUALITY. 
Among  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Central 
New  Hampshire.  Send  for  Lake  Winnipe- 
saukee  Booklet.  YOUNG  &  THYNG. 
Laconia,  N.  H. 

ARIZONA 


FOR  SALE. — Big  Cattle  and  Ranch  Outfit. 
2600  acre  irrigated  alfalfa  highly  improved 
ranch  situated  in  center  of  my  cattle  range. 
Besides  being  big  addition  to  cattle  outfit, 
would  be  good  for  subdivision  as  have  store, 
post  office,  school,  telephone  on  ranch.  3500 
head  young  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle  with 
ranches  and  range  to  run  many  more;  300 
head  highly  bred  stock  horses  with  ranches 
and  range.  Very  healthful  and  beautiful 
climate. 

F.  T.  COLTER,  Colter,  Arizona. 

FLORIDA 

THE    GOLD    COAST    OF    FLORIDA. 
The  groves  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  laden 
with  golden  spheres  bring  real  gold  to  the 
growers.      You  cannot  mine  for  the  metal 
here,  but  golden  returns  are  annually  had 
from  cultivating  the  deep  rich  soil,  under  a 
winter  sun,  ripening  products  in  midwinter. 
Celery  yielding  900  to  1000  crates  the  acre- 
Cabbage  yielding  200  crates  to  the  acre — 
Strawberries  continuous  in  bearing  Novem- 
ber to  June — 
There  is  gold  to  be  had  by  intelligent  effort 
on  those  soils.    We  will  tell  you  how. 
J.  A.   PRIDE,   General   Industrial   Agent, 
Seaboard    Air    Line    Railway,    Suite    361, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

ARKANSAS 

Ideal  suburban  home,  beautiful  Ozark  Moun- 
tains. One-fourth  mile  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
commanding  fine  view,  conveniences  of  town 
and  freedom  of  country.  Walking  distance 
churches,  schools  and  State  University.  Five 
acres ;  eleven-room  brownstone  dwelling ; 
modern  conveniences.  All  kinds  fruits.  E. 
L.  Dohoney,  Jr.,  Paris,  Texas. 


Real    Estate 


VERMONT 


Attractive  estate  in  beautiful  village;  twelve 
rooms,  fully  equipped,  open  fires,  hot-water 
heated;  stable,  garage,  boat-house  ;  grounds 
on  Missisquoi  river;  Lake  Champlain  mile 
distant;  ten  hours  to  New  York,  eight  to 
Boston,  two  to  Montreal,  twelve  to  Portland. 
Bargain  to  settle  estate.  Address  E.  S.  Stone, 
Swanton. 


INDIANA 


ARTIST'S  SUMMER  HOMEfor  sale  or 
rent,  completely  furnished.  Modern  house, 
six  rooms,  bath,  porches,  on  wooded  hillside, 
facing  beautiful  lake.  Close  to  golf  grounds. 
Near  La  Porte,  Ind.  60  miles  from  Chicago. 
Write  for  photos  and  information  to  Ross 
Crane,  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago. 


MISSISSIPPI 


SITE  FOR  SANITARIUM  ON  MISS. 
GULF  COAST.  Spring  Park,  centrally  lo- 
cated in  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  52  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  La.;  fronts  a  picturesque  drive- 
way and  measures  314  by  1650  feet.  A  natural 
forest  of  Pine  and  other  forest  trees.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  property  is  its  large 
Mineral  Springs  of  great  merit.  Water  from 
one  of  these  is  well  known  for  cure  of  Stom- 
ach, Kidney,  Bladder  or  Bowel  Complaints 
and  Complications.  Shipping  facilities  by 
rail  and  water.  Excellent  site  for  Hotel, 
Sanitarium  or  other  health  resort.  Reason- 
able terms.    Address 

R.  H.  HOOPER 
327  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Classified    Columns 


POULTRY 


FOR  SALE.-"Faultless"  HOUDANS; 
this  strain  has  been  egg-bred  from  trap-nest 
record  since  April,  1890;  I  have  bred  them  24 
years  for  great  layers  and  14  years  for  large 
size  chalk-white  eggs;  these  fowls  are  extreme- 
ly hardy,  have  neither  comb  nor  wattle  to 
freeze  and  are  the  best  all-winter  layers  in 
open  front  coops;  "Faultless"  strain  Houdans 
have  won  every  blue  ribbon  at  New  York. 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  shows  for 
last  six  years;  eggs  and  stock  sold  on  honor; 
send  10  cents  for  the  largest  illustrated  poul- 
try catalogue  ever  issued;  it  tells  you  how  to 
breed  these  fowls,  which  average  250  eggs  a 
year  apiece;  it  tells  you  how  to  net  $3,000  a 
year  from  100  hens.  E.  F.  M'Avoy,  Secre- 
tary Houdan  Club,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


PLAYS-ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays.Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Di- 
alogues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Recitations.Tableaux, Drills,  M usical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison  & 
Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.— FOR  ADOPTION,  LITTLE 
GIRL  THREE  OR  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 
MUST  BE  CHILD  OF  EXCELLENT 
FAMILY  HISTORY,  AND  PERFECT- 
LY HEALTHY,  MENTALLY  AND 
PHYSICALLY 
STONE,  care  of  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


CANDY  AND  PRESERVES  made  from 
the  famous  Niggerhead  Cactus  are  delicious 
and  sell  quickly  to  friends  and  neighbors. 
20  lbs.  of  Cactus  with  recipe,  $1.00. 

W.  H.  BOWLES,  Buckeye,  Arizona. 

MEXICAN  WAR  SCENES 


SURRENDER  UNPARALLELED  IN 
HISTORY.  Battle  of  Oginaga.  Evacuation. 
Uncle  Sam's  part  in  this  crisis.  Surrender  of 
a  foreign  army  of  5000  to  300  American 
soldiers.  Graphically  told  by  the  camera. 
16  views  for  $1.00.  Album  of  70  views,  $5.00. 
No  stamps.  Arnold  Art  Studio,  Marfa, Texas. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketcli  for  free  report  as  u> 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prot- 
itable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICK. 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREK. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  lit, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.     Higiiest  references. 
Bestresults.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  tree  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandler  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,    Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  :) 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  I!. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, nomatterwhatmake.will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.  J. 
Peabody,  2S6  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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'•  fill-  IU  I  /■'  BUCKLk  Q  lite   the  most  complicated  tangle 

ulventure  nf  tlie  season."     Detroit  Free  Press. 


it    mystej  \ 


Second  Large 
Printing 


THE  BLUE  BUCKLE 


By  William  Hamilton  Osborne 

Authoi  of  "  The  Red  Mouse,"  etc. 


The  puzzling  inscription  on  an  old  blue  buckle  hides  a  strange  secret  that  controls 
the  destinies  ot  tlu  daring  hero  and  a  beautiful^girl,  whose  lives  are  imperilled  by  the 
most :  I  v  illain  since  Conan  I  >o\  le's  "  Moriart) ." 

i2wj.     $1.35  net.     Postage  12  cents. 


By  a  Brilliant  New  Author 

ASHES  OF  VENGEANCE 

By  II.  B.  Somerville 

Romance,  adventure  and  chivalry  in  the  stormy  days  oi 
France  just  following  the  Massacre  of    St.   Bartholomew. 

The  bitter  enmity  between  two  noble  houses  is  the  theme  of 
this  robust  and  thrilling  story  of  heroic  deeds  and  tender 
sentiment. 

1 2mo.    S5°  PP-     }f-2j  net.    Postage  12  cents 


THE  REAL  MEXICO 

By  H.  Hamilton  Fyle 

The  author,  who   is  a  correspondent    of    the    Loudon 
Times  and  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis,  writes  from  first-hand  impressions  and 
the  reader  a  close  acquaintance  with  our  belligerent 
neighbors  below  the  Rio  Grande. 

j2»io.    $1.50  net.    Postage  is  cents 


MODERN  CITY  PLANNING 
AND  MAINTENANCE 

By  Frank  Koester 

The  great  city  planning  movement  which  is  beginning 
in  the  United  States  is  not  limited  in  its  appeal  to  the  archi- 
tect, the  engineer  and  the  city  administrator,  but  every 
citizen  who  has  his  city's  welfare  at  heart  will  recognize  its 
social,  aesthetic  and  material  benefits. 

500  pp.    4I0.    Illustrated  with  over  200  Photographs  and 
Diagrams.    $6.00  net.    Postage  extra 


IRISH    LAND   AND    IRISH 
LIBERTY 

By  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy 

This  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  devoted  to 
a  survey  of  Irish  life  and  character  represented 
by  the  three  types — the  gentleman,  the  farmer, 
and  the  laborer.  The  author  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  chivalrous  and  beautiful  elements 
of  Irish  character,  but  is  candid  about  the 
temperamental  weaknesses. 

38  illustrations.    8vo.     Price  $2.2J  net 


THE   EFFICIENT  KITCHEN 

Definite   Directions  for  PLnning,  Arranging  and 

Equipping  the  Modern  Labor-Saving  Kitchen 

By  George  Boynton  Child 

of  the  Housekeeping  Experiment  Station. 
It  covers  every  possible  situation  and  resource, 
whether  you  live  in  the  city  where  gas  and  elec- 
tricity are  available  or  in  some  remote  region 
where  modem  conveniences  are  impossible. 
Illustrated  with  Photograplts  and Diagrams. 
$1.25  net.    Postage  14  cents 


HOUSE     FURNISHING      AND 

DECORATION 

By  Abbott  McClure  and 
H.  D.  Eberleln 

What  may  be  done  by  a  combination  of  clever 
constructive  ideas  with  limited  means.  In- 
genuity and  taste,  rather  than  costliness,  form 
the  key-note. 

Illustrated  with  Photographs.    2bo  pp. 
J_r7f  indies.     $J.J0  net.     Postage  10  cents 


TRAINING  THE    DOG 
By  Robert  S.  Lemmon 

The  author  of  this  book  gives  clear  and  simple  di- 
rections for  the  training  of  the  six  weeks  old  puppy, 
followed  by  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  more  com- 
plicated requirements  of  the  trained  dog. 

Illustrations  from  photographs.     i6mo. 
75  cents  net :  postage  6  cents 


THE    GARDENER'S    POCKET    MANUAL 
By  F.  F.  Rockwell 

This  efficient  and  practical  little  book  is  intended  to  be 
carried  in  the  tool  basket  for  reference  in  garden  opera- 
tions and  is  designed  to  giva  the  gardener  definite 
information  where  and  when  he  needs  it. 

Bound  in  Water-proof  and  Dirt-proof  Cloth.    Small 
I2mo.    7 5  cents  net.    Postage  10  cents. 


At  all  Booksellers.  Send  for  Spring  Catalogue 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW   YORK 


Fertilizer  for  Garden  and  Lawn 

Double  the  yield  of  the  garden  and 
insure  a  velvety  green  lawn  by  using 

Sheep's  Head  Sheep  Manure 

■"•  Pulverized,  dry  and  clean,  ready  to 
apply-   Two  100  lb.  bags $4,  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Missouri  River. 
.Send for  Booklet 
Mil  Kil,  U  ,!.\U  CO.,  $07  River  St.,  Aurora,  111. 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&Wagnalls Standard  Dic- 
tiunaiy  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
Jti  UUU  Vocabulary  terms;  VI  pages  colored  maps;  many  v. till- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  'Jacents;  flexible  leather, 
!,{!  tents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUSE  *  WA.GNA.LLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  aud  London. 


New   Rowboat  Motor 


tO  Days  Trial 


To  prove  the  absolute   superiority  of  the 
wonderful    new    Wright   attachable   row- 
boat  motor  with  the  remarkable 
l  new  Bevel  Gear  Reversing 
Device.  Reversible  in  2  sec- 
onds. Guaranteed   tor  5  years. 
Full   2-H.P.   8-port.    long-stroke 
otor,  Weighs  less  than  00 lbs.  Any  speed 
1  from  <!}■£  to  &K  miles  per  hour.    Easily  at- 
tached   to  any  luwlxjat,  even  by  a  woman  or  child. 

VAY  ricrKt  Attachable 
W  ngri^  Rowboat  Motor 

Tilt?  only  row  lion  I  motor  that  run  be  reversed  with- 
out Ktoppiug  tin'  «iif  in»*.  it  rass  muffler,  9-ia,  btonsa 
propeller,  special  weedleu  construction,  Coils, 
batteries,  etc  .  complete  without  extra  charge, 
Suitable  for  Crash  ur  salt  water. 

W- .         •«•       ■  Send    for    I  r-v    Kouk   and 

rite    loaay    Speelal  Offer,    Great  spe- 
cial limited  offer  to  pet  the  new  Wright  into  every 
H*liahl«       locality.     Do  not  delay. 
D9li^9riu  C.T.Wright  Engine  <-o.l)ept.  '2374,  Greenville  .Mich. 


PANAMA 


AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

By   JOHN     FOSTER     FRASER 


A  delightfully  readable  hook  and  the  only  one  which  treats 
the  subject  from  an  Englishman's  viewpoint.     Mr.  Fraserhas 

pent  much  time  at  Panama,  and  writes  with   great   human  m- 
t  of  the  enormity  oi  the  undertaking ;  ol  the  men  who  aie 
ed  in  it,  ol  how  they  live, work,  and  play;  oi  the  seemingly 
impos  ibli  ineering  which  have  been  performed  j  oi 

tlie  question  oi  treaty  int<  rpretation  which  has  arisen  to  mar  the 
project]  oi  this,  that,  and  the  othei  all  oi  keen  interest;  ami 
finally  of  what  the  whole  project  means  to  the  world  at  large. 

Large  12mo,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  48  full-page  plates  and  a  map.     $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

Ntw  YorL,  says  :  "11  is  way  of  put 
tiny  tliinys,  and  his  instructive 
photographs,  enable  the  n  idi  i 
to  look  on  from  a  point  of  van 
t.iK'-.  The  men,  the  machinery, 
the  A'  t  omplished  work,  will  be 

sharply  detmed  and  real   to  him 

.'.  ho  reads  the  st<>i  \ ." 


VACATION  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 

{Continued  from  page  704) 

drop  off  the  train  ai  Newcastle  and  hurry 
across  the  North  Country,  via  Carlisle,  to 
Penrith— which  is  known  as  one  of  the 
gateways  of  t  lie  lakes. 

We  take  a  fatuous  train — the  "  Flying 
Scotchman,"  it  is  called,  and  every  English 
schoolboy  who  is  more  than  ten  years  old 
knows  of  it — and  within  two  or  three  hours 
we  pass  Berwick  station,  roll  across  the 
top  of  a  great  stone  trestle,  and  are  at  last 
in  old  England.  English  names  and  En- 
glish towns  multiply.  At  some  of  these  last 
we  may  alight.  Who  could  pass  carelessly 
York,  or  Lincoln,  or  ( lambridge?  The  rail- 
roads of  England — the  London  &  North 
Western,  the  Midland,  the  Great  Western, 
the  North  British,  to  pick  a  few  names  from 
among  them — are  justly  famed.  Their 
trains  are  fast  and  frequent,  and  because 
of  the  excellence  of  the  railroad  service  it 
is  easy  for  a  man  to  see  much  of  the 
beauties  of  England  and  with  little  waste 
of  time  in  the  seeing. 

With  London  as  a  focal  point,  many  of 
these  beauties  may  be  seen  upon  side-trips. 
One  may  plan  carefully  and  quickly  run 
to  the  Dukeries,  the  Lake  District,  or  the 
Derbyshire  Peak.  North  Wales  is  but  a 
journey  of  from  four  to  five  hours,  and  the 
"Shakespeare  country"  even  nearer.  De- 
vonshire shows  rural  England  in  its  loveliest 
phases,  and  there  arc  two  classes  of  appeal- 
ing inland  towns — the  cathedral  cities  and 
the  watering-places.  Of  these  last,  Harro- 
gate, Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Bath  are  to  be 
noted.  There  are  other  watering-places 
upon  the  brink  of  England — Brighton,  the 
greatest  of  all  of  them,  is  just  as  far  from 
London  as  Atlantic  City  is  from  Phila- 
delphia; and  no  traveler  from  America,  of 
course,  will  feel  that  he  has  seen  England 
without  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Many  equally  interesting  places  can  be 
as  easily  visited  by  the  Oreat  Eastern  Kail- 
way,  under  its  new  American  manager;  by 
the  South  Eastern  and  other  great  railwav  s 
radiating  from  this  all  important  cente-. 

ON  THE  CONTINENT 
From  England  we  may  cross  to  conti- 
nental Europe  by  a  variety  of  routes — the 
Calais-Dover  one,  probably  the  best-know  n 
of  all.  We  choose  the  steamer  that  runs 
from  Queensboro  to  Flushing.  In  a  few 
hours  the  familiar  language  is  gone  and  we 
are  in  a  low,  flat  land,  wonderfully  dean 
and  attractive,  in  which  the  folk  are  busily 
babbling  strange  phrases.  A  steam-train 
will  take  us  in  a  verj  few  minutes  from 
Flushing  to  Middelhurg, and  a  day  spent  in 
Middelburg  will  mean  that  \  oil  have  seen 
the  typical  old-time  I  lolland.  Of  course  that 
does  not  mean  that  you  can  well  afford 
to  miss  Amsterdam  or  Delfi  or  Rotterdam. 
Mill  if  your  trip  should  be  shortened  or 
hurried  you  could  go  to  Middelhurg  and 
feel  that  you  had  secured  for  yourself  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  Dutch  and  one  of 
the  most  typical  of  their  cities.  Then  you 
could  hurry  back  to  Flushing  on  the  steam- 
tram  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  l>e  in 
Antwerp;  in  another  ninety  minutes  reach 
BrU8Sel8.     Neither  Of  these  two  cities  should 

be  neglected. 

Prom  Brussels  to  Paris  is  a  journey  of 
about  lour  and  a  half  hours,  by  fastest. 
trains,  and  over  a  noi  \  cry  interesting  coun- 
try. Mut  Paris,  itself,  compensates  for  the 
approaches.    There  is  no  time  nor  necessity 

here  and  now  to  expatiate  upon  the  wonders; 
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and  the  joys  of  Paris.  Suffice  it  to  say  her 
that,  like  London  to  England,  it  serves  as  a 
focal  point  for  short  journeys  into  France. 
No  traveler  will  be  apt  to  forget  the  trip 
out  to  Versailles,  and  a  journey  of  one  or 
two  days  to  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  is 
apt  to  linger  in  the  memory. 

Prom  Paris  one  is  tantalized  by  the  \  ari- 
cty  of  attractive  outspread  routes.  Shall 
we  continue  south,  over  the  Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean  Railway,  lingering  a  little 
while,  perhaps,  in  the  chateau  country— 
to  the  Riviera?  And  Spain  becomes  more 
popular  each  year.  Each  year  the  hard- 
ships of  travel  in  that  fine  old  country  are 
being  lessened  and  more  folk  cross  the 
Pyrenees  to  see  the  wonders  of  Madrid, 
Toledo,  and  the  Alcazar.  But  we  turn  our 
back  upon  Spain  and,  for  the  moment,  upon 
the  Riviera,  and  take  a  train  that  goes  by 
the  way  of  Dijon  to  Berne.  And  at  Berne 
we  have  again  crossed  an  international  line 
and  are  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  enjoyable  traveling  in  Switzerland, 
because  Switzerland  has  made  a  business 
of  seeing  that  travel  is  enjoyable  within 
her  boundaries.  That  is  her  business. 
Tourist  traffic  to  Switzerland  is  as  the 
blowing  of  glass  to  Corning,  the  cobbling 
of  shoes  to  Lynn,  or  the  rolling  of  steel  to 
Pittsburg.  You  would  not  expect  much 
attention  to  be  paid  to  tourists  in  Corning, 
or  Lynn,  or  Pittsburg,  for  that  is  not  their 
profession.  But  Switzerland!  In  Switzer- 
land you  do  not  doubt  as  to  hotel  rates — 
and  fear  the  worst.  The  Swiss  Government 
will  give  you  a  little  book  in  which  the 
hotel  charges  are  set  forth  with  exquisite 
exactness.  The  landlord  is  forbidden  to 
charge  you  more  than  the  tariffs  of  that 
little  book.  And,  with  equal  fairness,  you 
are  held  legally  responsible  for  any  ac- 
commodations that  you  engage  from  him — 
and  then  fail  to  occupy.  The  Swiss  National 
Exhibition  which,  in  the  words  of  its  organ- 
izers, will  comprise  "A  complete,  harmoni- 
ous display  of  the  entire  industrial  and  social 
life  of  the  Swiss  people,"  will  take  place  at 
Berne,  from  May  15  to  October  15,  1914. 

Switzerland  means  mountain  lakes  and 
mountain  ridges,  perhaps  a  little  mountain- 
climbing  if-  you  are  stout  of  heart  and 
muscle — memories  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne 
and  Interlaken.  When  we  are  done  with 
Switzerland  we  will  slip  out  of  it  toward  the 
south,  through  the  Simplon  tunnel,  like  a 
boy  going  under  the  garden  wall,  and  into 
Italy.  Milan  will  be  our  first  stop  in  Italy, 
and  we  are  sure  to  see  the  unusual  cathe- 
dral and  the  great  mural  painting  of  "The 
Last  Supper,"  even  if  we  do  not  find  the 
time  for  a  side-trip  to  the  wonders  of  Lake 
Como.  Prom  Milan  to  Genoa  is  but  a 
short  run,  while  at  Genoa  we  can  make  our 
deferred  journey  to  the  Riviera,  crossing 
back  into  France  for  a  little  time,  if  so  we 
please  to  do.  We  can  see  all  the  famous 
resorts,  from  Toulon  to  San  Remo,  idle  our 
time  on  the  terraces  at  Kice  or  beside  the 
tables  at  Monte  Carlo.  Then,  we  can  return 
to  Italy,  pass  through  Pisa,  on  to  Rome. 

At  Rome  all  travelers  pause — and  then 
press  on  to  Naples,  Naples  with  its  wonder- 
ful skies,  its  wonderful  bay,  and  the  still 
more  wonderful  mountain,  by  day  smoking 
gently,  like  an  idle  Italian  with  his  cigaret, 
and  by  night  a  wonderful  glow  held  high 
against  the  sky.  From  Naples  we  can  em- 
bark for  ships  that  sail  still  further  to  the 
east,  that  go  to  the  Holy  Land  and  down 
to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 


IMPERATOR 

919  ft.  long,  52,000  tons 


VATERLAND 

950  ft.  long,  58,000  tons 


World's  Largest  Ships 

In  Regular  Service  to 
LONDON  PARIS  HAMBURG 


Cruises  to 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

during  June.  July  and  August  from  Hamburg 

Grand  Cruise  Around  the  World  and 
through  the  Panama  Canal 

by  S.S:  CLEVELAND,  January  31,  1915,  reaching 
San  Francisco  at  the  opening  of  the 

PANAMA  PACIFIC   EXPOSITION 

Duration  135  Days  Cost  $900  up 

Our  Tourist  Department  arranges  tours  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  furnishes  tickets  and  takes  care  of  all  travel  detail 

Write  for  full  information 

HAMBURG  -  AMERICAN  LINE 


41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


Philadelphia 
New  Orleans 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
St.  Louis 


Pittsburgh 
Montreal 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 


<T&  VANDERBILT  HOTEL 

34^SXEASTAr_E\RKiWE..NEW  TORK. 

Walton  H.  Marshall,  Manager  Subway  Entrance 

"An  hotel  of  distinction 
with  moderate  charges'* 


Within  five  minutes  of  principal  railway  terminals. 
Situation  ideal. 

TARIFF: 
Single  rooms     -  per  day — $3,  $4,  $5,  $6 

Double  rooms  ...  "       "       $5,  $6,  $7,  $8 

Double  bedrooms,  boudoir 

dressing-room  and  bath       -         "       "  $8,  $io,  $12 

Suites — Parloir,  bedroom  and  bath  "       "        $10,  $12,  $15 

Each  room  with  bath 
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"Egypt,  in  summer? M  yon  ask.  Why 
not?  A  good  many  tourists  go  t<>  Kgypl 
in  Bummer  and  come  home  to  report  thai 
('aim  in  July  is  not  hotter  than  Herald 
Square.  The  sun  is  high,  of  course,  ami  no 
traveler  ought   to  venture  into  Africa  at 

that  time,  if  at  any  time,  without  colored 
spectanlee  to  protect  his  eyes,  but  Egypt 
i-;  not  out  of  possibilities  as  a  summer 
>rt,  while  tourists  also  speak  favor- 
ably of  it-  travel  facilities.  Ami  here 
between  Africa  ami  Asia  runs  the  Sue/, 
('anal,  and  through  the  Suez  ('anal  go 
els  that  make  the  link  of  a  not-to-be- 
rorgotten  around-the-world  voyage,  [f  you 
ljo  late  enough  in  the  summer  and  do  not 
hur:\  across  Europe,  this  trip  is  a  comfort- 
able possibility  to  begin  in  the  coming 
summer  and  to  end  some  time  before  the 
New  Year's  Eve  festivities  begin  in  upper 
Broadway. 

From  Naples  our  own  path  bonds  North 
again.  We  can  stop  at  Home  to  see  any 
of  the  lions  that  went  unseen  upon  our  first 


\isit  there,  and  then  we  go  to  Florence, 
which  is  without  peer  as  an  art  center,  and 
w  here  one  can  hear  the  finest  of  opera  at  the 
most  ridiculously  low  prices.  It  is  hut  a 
short   run  from   Florence  to  Venice      which 

needs  no  apology  for  being  placed  within 
an]  itinerary  and  from  Venice  an  all-day 
journey  in  a  reasonably  slow  train  will 
bring  you  to  Vienna,  one  of  the  brightest, 

the  cleanest,  and  the  Liveliest  of  European 
capitals.  Southeast  of  Vienna  is  another 
capital,  not  so  modern  perhaps,  hut  still 
bright  and  gay,  and  far  more  romantic  and 
wonderful  in  its  setting.  It  is  Budapest, 
and  if  you  wish  to  l>ra\e  adventure  and  5^0 
down  into  the  Balkan  States  or  Greece  or 
Turkey,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  impor- 
tant stations  on  the  way. 

Here  we  are  entering  upon  the  less-trav- 
eled portions  of  Europe — altho  Vienna 
gains  popularity  each  year.  But  when  we 
take  a  train  almost  due  west  to  Salzburg, 
we  are  once  again  approaching  the  Alps. 
And   if  we  can    (ear  ourselves  away  from 


the  fascinations  of  Salzburg  -which  se. 
more  like  a  picture  city  than  a  real  one  we 
will  reach  Innsbruck  and  have  a  few  days 
in  the  picturesque  fastnesses  of  the  Tyro- 
lean Alps.  After  them,  Munich,  which  has 
perhaps  the  richest  treasures  of  art  in  all 
Germany,  ami  is  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  and  after  that,  Nuremberg  and 
Frankfort -on- Main. 

At  last,  Germany.  A  long  wait,  but 
finally  the  Rhine  country,  the  Rhine  itself, 
after  a  short  detour  from  Frankfort  in 
order  to  reach  \\  iesbaden  long  enough  to 
taste  the  water  and  listen  to  the  superb 
band.  At  Mayence  the  Rhine,  and  then  a 
sail  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  which  urn 
know  by  its  dominating  cathedral,  a  long 
time  before  any  one  has  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  of  the  city  itself.  Below  Cologne, 
the  Rhine  loses  interest.  Its  banks  flatten, 
and  if  finally  turns  its  back  disdainfully  on 
Germany  and  becomes  the  real  Dutchman 
that  it  has  begun  to  resemble. 

So  at  Cologne  we  bid  farewell,  ride  north- 
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SSSfe  To  Europe 


"h^OTL, 


2  '2  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  3^  days  at  sea, 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort  — 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can 


Chicago.  111..  64  W.  Adams  St 


I'aul.  Mimi  .  4th  &. lacks.. n  St* 
Dulutli.  Minn  .  4i4  W  Superior  St. 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  l&OMarkrt  St. 


Halifax.  N.  S-,  123  Hollis  St 
Tun. nt.,.  Ont..  68  King  St..  E 
Quebec.  Que. .  Can.  North.  Dpt 


Pittsburg,  Pa..  214  Park  Building 


Montreal.  Que.,  226  St.  James  St. 
Ottawa,  Ont  .  Russell  House  Bl'k. 
Winnipeg.  Man..  083  N.  Mair 


U    R  O 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 
Mediterranean  and  Northern  Countries 

iont  Manage nt.     Small  Parties. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Inclusive  rates:  $  1625  and  {2000 

Tr-i«3  Pilgrim  Tours 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


RAYMDND  -  WHITCDMB 


FOR    THE    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELER 
WHO    DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EUROPE 

The  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

1  \i.  TOURS 
British    Isles,    North    Cape,    Russia, 
Grand   Swiss  Tour,    Grand  German 

Tour,   Spain,  General  Tours 
Small  Parties.         Frequent  Departures. 

\  I  IOMOI',11  I:  TOl  KS 
'I  hrouflb  the  most  picturesque 
purts  of  Europe.  $800  to  J1350. 

HOUND  THE  WORLD 

tour.   Including   Cashmere  and 
Bagdad,    August.     Other    'lours    later. 
Which  Booklet  may  we  send  youl 
RAVMOXU   <*   WHITCOinil  CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.  Chic.   S.  Fr. 


t  rDUbet     Rheumatism,  blood,  sklnand 
stomach  dlsordsrs    H.  .tiled  In     He;. 
In  I  Dion,"  at  S.I  Due  Hot  Sn 
Washington,   America  -    ...        1    BfiOO.OOO 

[  liealth  and   pleasure   rasort,    In   BDldft  of   t 

I  ramleur  Write  Cor  Meraturs  hotel  and 
water,  with  official  analv»o.  l>'|it."ll,"  Hul  Hue 
Mineral  Hil.r  Co.,  IUlltl».  O.N. A. 


ROYAL  TOURS 


Send  for 
Booklet 
I ile  11 1    Tours     to     Korupe     with 

Recreational  Features.    $440  up. 

ROYAL  TOURS.  1  Madliou  Ave  .  New  York 


lilTRKAU  OF 


UniversityTravel 


SPRING 
TOURS 


The  best touris the  one  that  baa  the  beat  leader, 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

To  Italy:    Sail  April 

25.    Leader:  Prof.  E. 

W.  Clark  of  Rome. 
To  Spain  :    Sail  May 

7.  Leader:  Mr.  Rossi- 

ter  Howard  of  Paris. 
Extensions  to  France,  Germany,  England, 
Norway 

To  Greece  :  Sail  June 

6.     Leader:  Dr.  C.  L. 

Babcock  of  Boston. 
To    Italy:    Sail     [une 

27.    Leader:  Dr.T.L. 

Wright  of  Beloit. 
Sail  June   16.     Leader:  Dr. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


To  Norway : 

Geo.  H.  Allen  of  Berlin. 

Other  Tours.    Other  Leaders.    All  Seasons 

Write  for  onr  literature. 

61  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS  ANYWHERE 

FlratOuft.  Comfort    and     P«na-o»    Sorvlco.       Tfi*  b«*l    of 


•v«rylhiH{ 


unrUf  »ip»n   Urattorvblp.    Lll#r«(ur*  r*«dr 
THM   CMAUTMUQUA    rot/**, 

I   •  M'l_Q*eWs»  OfOAma- 


Delightful  Summer  Tours.  Comprehensive. 
Care  free.  Eight  countries  $500.00.  Five 
countries  1285.00.  Scotch-English  Tour 
$185.00.    Girls  carefully  chaperoned. 

Address  Rev.  E.  Ludgate,  Wheaton,  111. 

WALKING   TOUR 

Through  the  Alps 
Frw  racaneli  i  apaa  In  private  party  f  rum  Qauoe, 

Mi. j  8m.li.  KOdajl.  MM  I'art  Tours  from  l7<layH.  tVS 
up  contmancincln  June  and  July.  Bond  tor  Hook  In. 
Prof.  Caselotti's  Tonrs,  135  Carnegie  Hall.N  Y 

Iflin  FP'Q  I  TOURS,  19th  Year 

l\UllLLl\    i.'     (   Inrnul  I.hii  Juni'i 

lul  il.iys,  £795.00.      (Trench  and  Spanish  lour 

from  Paris  Sept  5,  *420.00. 

Kugler  Tonrs,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati.  0. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Write  I  or  Information  CODi  eralng  inex- 
pensive nunmei  tours.  JULIA  C. 
B  K  A  N  NAN.  17^0  W.  loom  Siklui, 
<  un  aoo.  111. 
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EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

Aii  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way. Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour   via    Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOTJR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  BOYD  TOURS 

BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Summer  tours  for  all  countries.    British 

Isles, Norway, Russia, Central  Europe, 

Italy.     Fall— Around  World. 

Special  exclusive   tours  for  discrimi- 
nating travelers. 


fn^TW^gUROf.Va,T^.lllrl-H 


Sail  in  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  beat  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE  TOURS 
149Tremont  St.  Boston, Maaa. 


CLARK'S 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


Splendid  new  routes. in- 
cluding new  series  Vaca- 
tion Tours  at  Popular 
Prices  for  midsummer. 
High  class  tours,  small  mem- 
bership limit;  frequent  sailings.  May  7  to 
July  3.     Rates  $276  up,  really  inclusive. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK, TIMES  BLDG..NEW  YORK 


1  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70  to  $8IO 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailtd  Free 
GKO.  E    MARSTLKS 

24KW*tliinKluiiSt  .Boston;  31  W  30IUSI  .N.Y 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season— Limited   Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 

PA  INK  TO  l?  HS.  OliENS  KAI.I.S,  N.  T. 


GOLDEN    RULE   TOURS 

'/Jib     >ear.      Sailings    Juue    and    July     to 
Naples.     Send  for  booklet. 

EDWIN  VAN  DEU8EN.  Bollls,  L.  I. 

EGYPT  and  ORIENT,  MAY  23 

lirM  OF  EUROPE,  Jane  SO  M.   It.— ling.  Send 

for  Plant*,  Methods.   Booklets,  etc. 
l)MVKK.SITYTKAVKL-STUUT€l.lIB,S.vrarDStJI.T. 


innnr    Let  us  tell  yon  abont  our  lours? 

I" II 11  In   t  Sailing    May    16,    June  6 
L.UIIUI    a.  an(,    )?      Ju,y  , 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO..  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 

Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Seventh  Season.     Kxperienced  conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  (or  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tonrs,  161   Devonshire   St..  Boston 

Babcock's  Tours 

i  nin|>e$300to£looo.  No  Extras.  Small  P 
Baedeker's  Guide  book   ol  eai  h  country  vis- 
i  ted  given  free  to  each  mem  bet    BABCOCK'S 

I'H  us,  lis?  Dean  Street,  Uiuuklyn,  N.  V. 

l-.stablishcd  I'.iUU 


EUROPE 


Short  Tours  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Al- 
geria, Tunisia,  etc. 
Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to  All  Parts 
of  Europe.  Complete  range  of  routes 
and  fares.  Exclusive  features. 
H  ighest  class  Tours  jbv  ana  a  ass  s>  a  ana 
to  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  I  H  I  r>  M  1 
The  Levant,  etc.  W111--IWI 

Departures  March  and  April 

Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

Jt-J  European  Trips  for  the  Rough  SeasonLS  I 

The  Quiet  Southern  Track  to  Algiers. 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stops  at  Alglers(  North  Africa)  , 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places, and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sight-seeing  trips  ineoerj)port.Fret  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO..  Gen.  Agts. 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Summer  Kouml  Trip*  $66 
and  $100,  including  uerlh 
iohI  meals.  No  lours  like 
id'.,  am  mIi.t.  .  Write,  J. 
II.  Ill  \t  II.  8.  P.  »..  Alasls 
Steamship  I  o...'itl*.l  I.iuhuud 
Hid*..  Seattle.  Wash. 


EXCURSIONS 


The    Economical     European    Guide 

tells  how  to  see  All  Europe  (England,  France. 

Belgium,  Holland.    Geriliany,    Austria.    Swltaei 
land  ami    Italy),    in  Ml  days  for  $IIK).  or  in  100 
daya  for  $1T0,  sic.  (oampleto  expenses). 

Mow   to  travel    all  over  Belgium    for  I8.2T; 
Switzerland  08.68;  Italy  912.39    Saves! 
way.    5th  Edition,  120  pagrs.    Price  aj  cents 

ho  i.l  UrKav.  Tub..  604  s.Wn.liint S<i„  I'liila. 


EUROPE  TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

Partirs  sail   Spring   ami    Summer         Toms  fiuin    B0 
Days  toTttree  Mouths.      Euit>pO,   Sraiivlinavia,  Eng- 
l;nul.     Meliorate  c\.st.     Llmltvd  Parti 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W,  Wilmington. Del. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

P^PMlMK.  and  MKS     IVILFORD  8     <  <  >  M  >   v  BBff) 
All  travel   Firgt  Class.       France.  Italy,  Swit. 
Oennany,  Belrium.  England.   Auto  Trips.  Manviin- 

uiual  plaeei  visited      $680.     Staa 'extra.     »  i  ih 

R    T.  UOl'NT.  -rt  William  Strait    Vw  \oik  0  t] 


IDEAL 


VACATION  TOURS 

TO   EUROPE 

ii.   Inclusive,  do 
"(  vii.iv"  Small  parties. 
Best  adv  Jul  igl  B.     Med- 
iterranean routt    7 1  oun 
tiies.      Leisurely  navel 


$385 


Send  tor 
BouLlet 


IDEAL  TOURS    K  ,Uv 


(lino 


April  4,  1914 
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east  for  many  hours  to  see  the  great  free 
port  city  of  Hamburg,  and  then  south  and 
east  to  Berlin.  If  we  wish  to  go  north,  to 
Denmark,  to  Norway,  or  to  Sweden,  we 
would  find  Hamburg  the  most  conve- 
nient point  of  embarkation. 

But  we  have  set  our  heart  upon  Russia, 
and  Berlin  is  our  chief  stopping-point  be- 
fore we  enter  the  vast  domains  of  the  Czar. 
From  Berlin  we  might  make  profitable 
side-trips  to  the  Black  Forest  and  to  Dres- 
den, which  was  a  great  capital  of  music  and 
painting  and  statesmanship  while  Berlin 
was,  in  comparison,  hardly  more  than  a 
country  town.  From  Berlin  we  go  straight 
to  St.  Petersburg — a  long  journey  of  more 
than  thirty-one  hours  by  the  fastest  trains. 
At  the  Russian  border  we  change  cars;  and 
at  the  Russian  border  we  have  to  produce 
our  passports. 

In  England  a  passport  is  an  absurdity, 
in  France  a  slight  convenience  for  securing 
registered  letters  in  strange  towns,  in  Ger- 
many it  becomes  a  comfort,  but  in  Russia 


it  is  a  necessity.  You  can  not  even  enter 
the  country  without  it,  and  every  littlo 
while  you  will  be  obliged  to  produce  it  to 
satisfy  the  qualms  of  an  over-suspieious 
police  You  must  cling  closely  to  it.  It 
is  your  birthright  and  something  more. 
And  when  you  return  from  Russia  you  will 
have  a  renewed  respect  for  passports  and 
that  for  which  they  stand. 

Yet  despite  the  red-tape  that  surrounds 
you  when  you  go  there,  Russia  is  charming. 
St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  Europe,  and  Moscow  is  filled  with 
a  fascination  and  an  appeal  that  remain 
long  after  you  have  left  it. 

COMING    HOME  ACROSS   SIBERIA 

"What  path  are  we  going  to  choose  for 
our  return?"  you  now  begin  to  ask.  You 
feel  that  you  have  covered  Europe  with 
a  degree  of  thoroughness  since  your  ship 
came  to  anchor  in  Queenstown  Harbor  that 
sunny  morning  in  early  summer.  There 
are  many  paths  for  return,  but  the  one  that 


we  are  going  to  suggest  does  not  lead 
through  the  crowded  lands  of  Europe.  It 
reaches  east  from  Moscow,  a  far-stretching 
trail  of  steel,  that  threads  the  Urals  and 
crosses  the  steppes  and  finds  a  pathway 
through  gloomy  and  magnificent  Siberia. 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  a  "train  de 
luxe,"  comprising,  among  other  equipment, 
a  gymnasium  car,  leaves  Moscow  and  in 
nine  days  reaches  the  splendid  harbor  of 
Vladivostock,  on  the  Pacific.  There  are 
rail  connections  from  Kharbine,  some  five 
hundred  miles  west  of  Vladivostock,  direct 
to  Mukden,  Tientsin,  Peking,  Nankin,  and 
Shanghai.  From  Weosung,  which  is  the 
port  of  Shanghai,  the  fast  "Empress" 
steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  steam 
across  the  Pacific  to  Vancouver  in  about 
sixteen  days,  but  the  globe-girdler  who 
has  not  sacrificed  travel  enjoyment  to  a 
desire  to  become  a  second  Phineaa  Fogg  or 
Nellie  Bly  would  do  well  to  stop  over  a 
steamer  in  Japan.  The  Canadian  Pacific- 
vessels  call  at  three  Japanese  ports — Yoko- 
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Useful  Map  of  Great  Britain  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great  Western  Railway 

of  England 

The  "Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
of  England.  From  Liverpool,  Plymouth, 
Fishguard, or  Bristol  visit  Historic  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  or  Wales,  Shakespeare's 
country,  etc.,  on  your  way  to  London. 
T.  kateley,  «eH.  Ascent.  501  5th  Avenue,  Sew  York 

K.  H.  Lea,  Gen.  Agt.,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Naples,  Italy,  Grand  Eden  Hotel 

Moderate  charges.     Best  of  comfort. 
Unique  for  its  garden.     Orange  and  lemon 
groves. 

$415  asS^I-SS  EUROPE 

New  \  ork  to  Naples.  University  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^*-«-      -^BOCJT       TRAVEL      e.    TOURS        I  ** 

•  PI  OF%  WAV 

ISWEDEN  and  DENMARK  X* 

;£  ££iD,r>,/W,AIN  TRAVELBOREAU 
IB  BROAOWAy.  GEN  L.  AGENCY.  NEWyORKCIT) 

EUROPE;ORIENT 

FREE  detour  to  Greece.  Co-operative,  high  grade. 
Best  value  ever  given.  Small,  select  parties ;  expert 
leaders.  Best  references.  14th  year.  Orient,  Apr.  29  ; 
Europe,  June  ;  World.  Oct.  Representative  wanted. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Libby,  SOUTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  D,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

-EXCEPTIONAL 

-     A   chaperon   of   fifteen 

years    experience  in  conducting  educational  trips 

abroad  has  decided  to  take  a  limited  number  on  a 

three  months  vacation  tour,  sailing  early  in  June. 

tor  particulars  address:  Miss  B.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

11  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Marion.  Ohio. 


EUROPE 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


WetofiJiHirj 


LUXURIOUS  CARS    FOR   HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  in 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  CONTINENT 

INCLUSIVE  RATES  :  No  Vexatious  Extras. 
Routes  compiled  (free  to  Patrons)  for  any 
Tours  in  Great  Britain. 

If  You  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

write  for  our  book  of  Motor  Car  Tours  in  Great 
Britain.  It  will  explain  how  you  ran  hire  a 
Luxuriously  Appointed  Automobile — two,  four 
or  six-seater — for  any  period  or  distance,  all 
expenses  included.  Our  chauffeurs  are  picked 
men  —  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
FRASER  McLEAN  organization. 
Tariffs,  etc.,   from  Literary  Digest  N.  T.  Office 

FRASER,  McLEAN,  J%*K 

14  &  15  Cockspur  St..  London,  S.  W.,  Zng. 


MILES  OF  DELIGHT 


IRELAND   by  AUTO 

PILGRIMAGES   TO 
ROME  AND  LOURDES 
Write  for  Itineraries 
and  Low  Prices 
McGRANE'S  TOURS,  505  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

^t\3\3\3  'nanAuto  through  British 
Isles  and  Chateau  Country 
—  Spring  and  Summer  Cruises — General 
Tours  of  infinite  charm  and  variety — $295 
to  $1000— 17th  year— Small  parties— ex- 
pert leadership.    Booklet. 

KING  TOURS        BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June— July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


ST.    IYIORITZ 

DORF,  BADand  CAMPFER 


Engadine,  Switzerland 

6100  feet  above  sea 

World-renowned  Mineral  Springs  and 
Baths  with  latest  improvements 


Switzerland's 
Most 

Fashionable 
Resort. 

The 
Sport- 
Center 
of  the 
Alps 

Illustrated 

Booklet 

from 

Swiss 

Federal 

Railways, 

241  Fifth 

Avenue. 

New  York 


St.  Moritz  Dorf,  from  the  Meierei  Restaurant 


ENGLAND 
^SCOTLAND 


WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL   ROUTE 

Shakespeare  Country 

Washington   Country 

Geo.  Eliot  Country 

Picturesque  North  Wales 

Beautiful  Lake  District 

in 

"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of 

Scott  &  Burns 
Trossachs  &  Scenic  tours 

"BONNIE  SCOTLAND" 

Illustrated  literature,  maps  (free)  and  all 
information.  American  office  of  the 
London  North  Western  and  Caledonian  Rvs. 

A.  G.  WAND,  Agent,  287D  Fifth  Ave.  ,N. Y. 


low  to  see 

zerlaivd 


ANCHOR  LINE 

Royal  Mail  Twin-Screw  Steamships 

Sail  Every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

SCOTLANDandlRELAND 

Ocean  Passage  T^  days 
SPLENDID  ACCOMMODATION,  EXCEL- 

LENT  SERVICE,  MODERATE  RATES 
Write  for  Booklets  containing  general  information 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  G.  A. 
21  State  Street  New  York 


Plan  your  trip  now  and 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 
Justsend  toe  postagef or 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 
241  riflhAvenue.NeivYoc  b 


UR0PE  &  ORIENT 


High  grade  tours,  experienced  guidance, 
moderate  prices.  Egypt.  The  Nile,  Pales- 
tine, Turkey  in  February,  March  and  April.  Delight- 
ful Summer  Tours  to  Europe.  Write  for  Booklets. 
EAGER  TOURS,  308  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 


LnglandtHoUand 


Travel  by   the 
FLUSHING  MAIL  ROUTE. 

Day  Service  via  Queenboro-Flushing. 

Night  Service  via  Folkestone-Flushing. 

Shortest  Channel  Crossing. 

Largest  Steamers. 


Fast  Through  Service  between 
London  and  Principal  Points  in 
Northern  and  Middle  Europe. 

Fast  Boat-trains  between  Flush- 
ing and  The  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
Cologne,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den,Vienna,  Bale,  Triest,  etc. 


For  time  tables,  rates  and  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  American 
Agency  of  the  Flushing  Line  and 
Netherland  State  Rys.,  334  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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A  perfectly 

finished 

shirt 


Close,  even 

stitching; 

accurately- matched  patterns; 
hand-turned  cuffs;  unbreakable 
buttonholes;  in  every  detail  the 


will  bear  the  most  cr i  tical  inspection.  Each 
Emery  shirt  shows*the  expertness  of  work- 
manship, the  precision  of  finish,  learned 
in  our  third  of  a  century's  experience  in 
catering  to  America's  particular  dressers. 

Guaranteed  fit,  color  and  wear 


Ask  your  dealer 
for 


&* 


shirts.     Pay  $1.50 
up. 


Write  us  for  "Ethics  of  a  Gentleman's 
Dress"  and  catalog  of  Emery  styles. 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Makers,  Philadelphia 

Offices  also:   New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 


TO 
TREAT 


TUBERCULOSIS 

You  must  have — Altitude — Low  Humidity — Even  Tem- 
perature  Maximum  Sunshine.  We'vegot  all  this— and 
More.  Write  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A.  for  information. 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 


TheAutoglas 


Patenttd  Ma,  2nd,  1911. 


The  only  comfortable  goggle 
The    only    elficient    eye    protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob- 
structed vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo- 
sition of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on  the 
ears.     Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

Any  optician .  Sporting  i  Motor  Supply 

fi    ■•<•  can  equip  you.     it  they  haven't  them,  write 
to  ns.     II  £ li  tee  that  you  get  them. 

OVER  25.000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

Dept.  D  Chicago,  111. 


hama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki — and  inasmuch 
a>  they  run  twice  a  month,  a  fortnight's 
visit  to  the  land  of  Nippon  is  a  matter  easily 
arranged,  and  without  any  great  delay  to 

the  main  trip. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  tell  of  the 
wonders  and  the  glories  of  Japan  any  more 
than  it  is  necessary  to  expatiate  upon  the 
majesty  of  an  autumn  journey  on  the  Im- 
perial Limited  from  Vancouver  to  Chicago 
or  Toronto  or  Montreal.  Experienced 
travelers  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that 
the  crossing  of  the  North-American  conti- 
nental divide  is  at  its  best  in  late  September 
or  in  October.  The  Rockies  lose  nothing 
in  their  autumnal  coats  of  reds  and  browns 
and  yellows. 

There  are  globe-girdlcrs.  however,  who 
would  count  the  transpacific  trip  as  fairly 
lost  if  it  did  not  include  a  stop  at  Hono- 
lulu, the  "gem  of  the  Pacific."  The  large 
new  steamers  flying  the  American  flag,  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  sail 
from  Shanghai  at  almost  monthly  intervals 
and  reach  Honolulu  in  about  seventeen  days 
of  steady  sailing.  From  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco  the  service  is  far  more  frequent, 
and  there  is  a  choice  between  three  or  four 
different  lines.  And  no  person  who  stops 
off  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific  is  apt  to 
regret  the  experience.  It  is  something  of 
an  experience  merely  to  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  home  flag  again  after 
many  days  under  strange  ones.  And  the 
man  who  sails  into  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
wonderful  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  apt  to 
feel  that,  after  all,  no  other  harbor  in  all 
the  world  may  ever  come  to  excel  it. 

From  San  Francisco  there  are  many 
routes,  and  attractive  ones,  to  bring  you 
across  the  continent.  The  two  that  appeal 
to  us  most  are  either  the  middle  route  by 
way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  over  the 
Sierras  to  Ogden,  with  side  excursion  here 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  then 
over  the  tremendously  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque Denver  &  Rio  Grande  as  it 
crosses  the  continental  divide,  or  the  north- 
ern route  of  Shasta  and  Ranier — two  of  the 
most  glorious  of  all  our  American  peaks — 
and  thence  eastward  by  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway,  passing  the  two  entrances 
to  the  New  Glacier  National  Park,  or  by 
the  Northern  Pacific,  passing  close  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  or  by  the  new  and  also 
exceedingly  scenic  route,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul.  Should  a  more 
Southern  route  be  chosen,  the  Sante  Fe, 
with  its  titan  of  chasms  a  mile  deep,  would 
be  ever  memorable. 

"  After,this,what?"youdemand.  "  Where 
also  may  we  map  our  course?"  There  are 
plenty  of  great  lands  that  we  have  not  even 
mentioned  by  name  in  this  chronicle  of  I  he 
real  possibilities  for  an  extended  vacation 
journey.  Some  of  them — such  as  India  or 
Java — we  have  not  included,  because  cli- 
matic conditions  make  them  quite  impossi- 
ble for  a  white  man  to  enjoy  between  May 
and  October.  But  there  are  summer  pos- 
sibilities to  the  south  of  us — even  in  this 
last  year  before  1  he  Panama  Canal  takes 
its  proper  place  as  a  link  in  the  circumnav- 
igation of  the  world.  The  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  Lamport 
&  Bolt  Line  are  constantly  increasing  their 
services  to  Sout  h-.\inerican  points.  When 
i  he  canal  is  finally  opened  it  will  afford  a 
direct  short  route  south  to  the  little-known 
cities  8Jld  nations  upon  the  west  coast  of  that 
continent.  And  a  little  later  there  is  apt  to 


be  a  flood-tide  of  traffic  setting  in  toward 
them. 

There  is  plenty  to  be  seen.  You  will 
need  time  to  see  even  a  little  of  it.  You 
will  need  wit  to  understand  much  of  that 
which  you  see.  And,  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  you  will  need  a  plan,  a  plan 
which  covers  not  alone  this  summer,  but 
many  summers  to  come.  Only  in  this  way 
will  you  begin  to  perceive  the  fullest  joys 
and  benefits  of  travel. 

TOURING    EUROPE    IN    MOTOR-CARi> 

Edward  H.  Wakefield,  manager  of  the 
foreign  department  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  in  a  recent  paper  dis- 
cusses the  problem  that  confronts  many 
tourists  when  planning  atrip — Shall  I  take 
my  own  car  and  chauffeur,  or  shall  I  hire  a 
car  after  landing  at  a  foreign  port?  Mr. 
Wakefield  says  the  question  •"may  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  settled  by  the  dura- 
tion of  the  proposed  tour."  His  experience 
is  that  for  a  tour  of  less  than  about  two 
months  it  is  "more  satisfactory  to  hire  a 
suitable  car  and  a  really  reliable  chauffeur, 
with  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  frontier 
formalities,  than  to  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  taking  one's  own  car  with  one." 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  car  and 
the  chauffeur  hired  abroad  "possess  the 
qualities  indicated,"  for  fewer  kinds  of 
misery  are  more  refined  than  "to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  incompetent  or  disagreeable 
chauffeur,  driving  a  poor  and  badly 
equipped  car."  One  should  make  his  ar- 
rangements through  one  of  the  automobile 
clubs;  then  the  danger  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  avoided.  On  the  books  of  these  clubs 
"are  usually  a  number  of  reliable  owner- 
drivers  possessing  the  desired  qualifica- 
tions." But  if  one  can  not  make  use  of 
club  facilities  he  should  be  careful  to  "hire 
direct  from  none  but  the  leading  concerns 
in  the  car-hire  industry."  Most  tourists 
prefer  to  take  their  own  cars.  For  these 
Mr.  Wakefield  offers  many  suggestions, 
among  them  these: 

"A  full  specification  of  the  car,  including 
dimensions,  is  required  for  shipping,  as  the 
cost  of  boxing  and  freight  depends  upon 
these  details  and  usually  averages  for  the 
round  trip  between  New  York  and  a 
European  port  something  like  $3.">0.  in- 
cluding boxing,  customs  formalities,  freight, 
and  storage  of  the  box  while  the  car  is  in 
Europe.  Freight  to  the  ports  in  the  far 
north  of  Europe  or  to  the  Mediterranean 
is  usually  somewhat  higher  than  to  British 
or  French  ports  on  the  At  Ian  tic,  and  in  places 
like  Cherbourg,  Monaco,  Genoa.  Naples, 
and  Algiers  additional  charges  are  usually 
made  for  lighterage  in  landing  the  car. 

"In  the  case  of  foreign-made  cars,  such 
as  French  'Renault's,'  Italian  Fiats.' 
German  'Mercedes,'  English  'Daimlers,' 
and  so  on,  taken  out  of  the  United  State-; 
for  touring  purposes,  it  is  essential,  in  order 
to  avoid  customs  troubles  when  reentering 
this  country,  that  the  car  be  taken  to  the 
Appraisers'  Stores  of  the  New  York 
Customs  and  a  document  known  as  a 
certificate  of  registration  be  obtained. 
The  car  is  registered  by  the  customs 
authorities  here  and  a  registration  number 
allotted  to  it,  which  together  with  the 
certificate  provides  proof  of  identification 
when   the  ear  returns  from  abroad. 

"An  important  formality  to  be  at  tended 

to  before  the  car  finally  leaves  Europe  on 
its  homeward  voyage  is  to  have  it  in- 
spected by  the  American  Consul  at  the  port 
of  departure  and  to  obtain  a  consular 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  no  material 
improvements    or    additions     have     been 
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made  to  the  vehicle  by  which  its  value  has 
been  increased  while  abroad.  This  con- 
sular certificate  is  of  the  greatest  assis- 
tance in  passing  the  car  through  the  cus- 
toms on  its  arrival  home,  and  it  applies 
equally  to  American  and  foreign-built  cars. 

"  Insurance  against  loss  and  damage  to 
the  car  while  in  transit  should  never  be 
omitted,  especially  as  the  rates  charged  for 
this  cover  are  quite  reasonable,  varying 
from  $5  to  $6  per  $1,000  of  valuo  for  the 
round  voyage,  while  sound  cover  against 
loss  and  damage  to  the  car  on  land  and 
third-party  and  personal  liablity  risks 
throughout  the  tour  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  marine  insurance,  owing  to 
the  stringency  of  the  compensation  laws  in 
some  European  countries  and  the  high  law 
costs  an  accident  may  entail.  The  insur- 
ance policy  selected  for  this  kind  of  cover 
should  be  as  nearly  unlimited  as  possible, 
that- is  to  say,  the  amount  payable  by  the 
insurance  company  should  not  be  limited 
to  any  such  inadequate  sums  as  $1,000  for 
property,  or  $5,000  for  personal  injury,  for  in 
my  experience  anything  like  a  serious  smash 
usually  costs  very  considerably  more  than 
this  before  the  case  is  finally  disposed  of. 

"By  far  the  most  convenient  method  of 
dealing  with  the  customs  duty  on  cars  is 
by  means  of  the  triptyque  system,  which 
enables  automobilists  to  lodge  with  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  an  amount  of 
money  sufficient  to  cover  customs  for  all 
countries  included  in  their  proposed  tour. 
A  set  of  customs  papers,  or  triptyques,  for 
each  separate  country  is  issued  to  its 
members  by  the  club,  on  presentation  of 
which  to  the  officials  at  the  various  frontiers 
the  car  is  passed  free  through  the  customs, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  tour  and  the 
car  having  finally  left  Europe  the  money 
lodged  with  the  club  is  returned  to  its 
depositors.  By  this  means  all  troublesome 
frontier  delays  are  avoided  and  the  tourist 
is  relieved  from  carrying  large  sums  of 
money  for  payment  of  duty. 

"An  even  further  simplification  of  the 
customs  problem  is  now  in  force,  one  single 
document,  known  as  a  'Customs  Passport' 
(Carnet  de  Passages  en  Douanes),  being 
issued  by  the  National  Clubs  of  each  coun- 
try in  place  of  a  separate  set  of  customs 
papers,  or  triptyques,  for  each  country  to  be 
visited.  The  advantage  of  this  customs 
passport  is  that,  instead  of  the  tourist 
having  to  pay  customs  duty  to  cover  the 
combined  duties  of  all  the  countries  added 
together,  he  merely  pays  an  amount  equal 
to  the  highest  duty  charged  by  any  party 
to  the  International  Convention.  At  the 
time  of  writing  this  passport  system  is  not 
actually  in  working  order,  owing  to  some 
slight  hitch  with  one  of  the  foreign  customs 
authorities,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  outstanding 
difficulties  will  have  been  overcome  and 
this  most  useful  addition  to  motorists' 
touring  facilities  will  be  available. 

"As  regards  licenses  a  curious  mis- 
conception exists  among  quite  a  number  of 
automobilists  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  register  the  car  or  to  take  out  dri- 
ving licenses  when  merely  touring  through 
a  foreign  country.  This  is  of  course  not 
the  case  at  all ;  licenses  and  car  registration 
are  as  rigidly  required  abroad  as  in  the 
United  States;  indeed  some  States  of  the 
Union  are  even  less  strict  in  this  respect 
than  are  most  European  countries. 

"American  automobilists  must  first 
register  their  car  and  take  out  driving 
licenses  in  one  of  the  countries  empowered 
to  issue  the  I.  T.  P.,  as  it  is  called,  and  in 
practise  England  is  found  to  be  the  most 
convenient  country  in  which  to  do  this, 
as  the  English  law  does  not  require  a  driver 
to  pass  an  examination  nor  the  car  to  be 
inspected  before  licenses  are  granted, 
whereas  practically  all  other  European 
countries  require  by  law  that  these  formal- 


North  German  Lloyd 
Again  Leads  All  Lines 

The  North  German  Lloyd  landed  more  passengers,  First 
Cabin,  Second  Cabin  and  Steerage,  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  during  1913  than  any  other  line,  repeating  its 
marvellous  record  of  1912.  Here  are  the  official  figures 
as   compiled   by   the   United   States  Landing  Agent: 

First  Cabin      Second  Cabin  Steerage 

North  German  Lloyd     18,348     35,130     164,536 

The  North  Gerrrian  Lloyd,  with  all  its  services,  landed  the 
greatest  number  of  passengers  in  the  United  States — 288,744 — ■ 
on  249   trips,  an  average  of  a  steamer   every  thirty-five  hours. 

The  North  German  Lloyd,  in  the  Northern  Service,  carried  20  per 
cent,  of  all  the  First  Cabin  passengers  entering  New  York;  15.66 
per  cent,  of  the  Second  Cabin  and  20.98  per  cent,  of  the  Steerage 
passengers,  with  more  than  a  score  of  lines  competing. 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

THE  FIGURES  TELL  THE  STORY 

Three  Sailing  Days  a  Week  to 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Saturday  sailings  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  connections  for 
Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Australia  and  Hawaii. 
Independent  Around  the  World  Trips.  Regular  Sailings  to 
South  America  via  Europe.  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Panama  Canal,  Polar  Regions  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Sailings  to  Europe  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 


0ELRICHS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts.,  5  Broadway,  N.Y. 


H.  Claussenius  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Central  National  Bank,  St.  Louis 


Robert  Capelle,  San  Francisco 
Alloway  &  Champion,  Winnipeg 


CoroNA 

Typewriter 


The  Corona  is  a  complete, 
high   grade   typewriter  in 

every  detail.    It  is  the  lightest  (6 
lbs.)  and  most  compact  standard 
typewriter  on  the  market,  the  log- 
ical  machine  for  personal  use. 
Thousands  of  commercial 
travelers,  lawyers. doctors 
ministers,  teachers,  au- 
thors,   etc.,     use     the 
Corona  —  anyone    can 
operate  it. 

Space  prohibits  further  de- 
tails, so  write  for  tile  Corona 
Catalog  No.  28.     When   you 
read  it.    you  will  realize  the 
Corona  is  an  innovation  in  type- 
writer efficiency  and  appreciate 
the  advisability  of  having  one 
for  yourself. 

Standard  TypewriterCo. 

Groton,  N.  T. 
New  YorkCity  Office,  1493  B'dway 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely    on  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to    life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
ntelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
By  William  H.  Wailing,  A.M.,  M.D. ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way.  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.    Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People*s  Opinions"    aud  Table  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,   777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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"For  the  Utmost 
Progress  in  Safe ty" 

The  E.  H.  Harriman  Memorial 
Medal,  offered  each  year  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety  to 
the  railroad  making  the  most 
progress  in  safety  and  in  ac- 
cident prevention,  has  been 
awarded  to  the 

Southern  Pacific 

The  Exposition  Line— 1915 

Route   of   the  Luxurious,  all-Pullman 

Sunset  Limited 

EVERY  DAY— NO  EXTRA  FARE 

between 

California  and  New  Orleans 

Write  for  interesting  descriptive  booklets. 

General  Offices: 

NEW  YORK  CITY        SAN  FRANCISCO 

366  Broadway  Flood  Building 

New  Orleans — Metropolitan  Bank  Building 

Houston — Southern  Pacific  Building 

Agencies  all  over  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Europe 


'  ities  be  complied  with.  The  Automobile 
Club  of  America  has  made  very  complete 
arrangements  for  providing  its  members 
with  the  international  pass  in  advance, 
so  that  when  the  car  lands  in  Europe  they 
are  fully  equipped  as  regards  licenses  for 
tlieir  European  tour. 

♦      SAMPLE    VACATION    TRIPS 

Following  are  four  sample  tours — one  of 
four  weeks',  one  of  six  weeks',  one  of  eigh.4 
weeks',  and  one  of  ten  weeks'  duration — 
all  based  on  the  experience  of  travelers  in 
pasl  years,  and  compiled  from  data  col- 
lected by  the  best-informed  tourist-agents: 


genuine  WALRUS  B  AG CUARANTEED 


r  Uned.Thrw  I'  ekiti    Pn  ni  b  Sewed  Edgi  i.  Soil 
fl'-rn,   flrUMH]  Kry  I,-  1,   nip)  Cat    h      In  '  kha  thlnffl 

trip  Bold  few  iimiii.nii  RefoJar  pries.  91.M1  *n>."" 
Dared p  t.prapaid.ft.00  Choteaof  Korl8lneh  Bendt 
AUSTINS  SHOPS.    2  Court  Street,  BlnKhamton,  N.  Y. 


A  TEN  WEEKS'  TOUR 


Thursday 

Saturday, 
Mondav, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 

Friday, 

to 
Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

to 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 

Sunday, 
Monday, 

Tuesday, 

and 
Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

and 
Friday. 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 
Thursday, 

and 
Friday, 
Saturday, 

to 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Tuesday. 

to 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 

to 
Saturday, 
Saturday, 

Friday, 


1st  Day 

8th  Day 

9th  Day 

to 

12th  Day 

13th  Day 

14th  Day 

15th  Day 

16th  Day 

17th  Day 

18th  Day 

to 

21st  Day 


28th    Day 

Thursday, 
Thursday 
Friday, 


June  1 1 

June  20 

June  22 

June  25 

June  26 

June  26 

July  1 

July  2 


July  6 

July  7 

Julv  8 

July  9 

July  10 

July  11 


July  12 

July  13 

July  14 

July  15 

July  16 

July  17 

July  18 

July  19 

July  20 

July  21 

July  22 

July  23 

July  24 

July  25 

July  27 

July  28 

July  29 

July  30 

July  31 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  21 


Leave  New  York  for  Naples. 

Call  at  Funchal,  Madeira. 

Arrive  Gibraltar.     Carriage  drive. 

Call  at  Genoa.     Carriage  drive. 

Arrive  Naples. 

In  Naples.  Carriage  drive.  Excur- 
sion to  Capri,  Sorrento,  Amain, 
Pompeii,  and  Vesuvius.  Wednes- 
day to  Rome. 

In  Rome.  Carriage  excursions  with 
lecturer  two  days.  Monday  to 
Florence. 

In  Florence.  Carriage  drive. 
Wednesday  P.  m.  to  Venice. 

In  Venice.    Gondola  excursion. 

To  Milan.     Carriage  drive  in  the 

afternoon. 
To  be  spent  in  Milan. 
Morning    train    via    Simplon    and 

Lotschberg  route  to  Interlaken. 
At  Interlaken.  Excursion  to  Lauter- 

brunnen,  Scheidegg,  and  Grindel- 

wald.       Wednesday    via    Brunig 

Pass  to  Lucerne. 
In  Lucerne.    Excursion  to  summit 

of    Rigi.    .Friday    afternoon    to 

Zurich. 
Via  Lindau  to  Munich. 

In  Munich.    Carriage  drive. 

Morning  train  to  Nuremberg.    Car- 
riage drive  in  afternoon. 
Via  Hof  to  Dresden. 
In    Dresden.        Carriage        drive. 


Friday 
Berlin. 


afternoon     express     to 


In  Berlin.  Carriage  drive.  Ex- 
cursion to  Potsdam. 

Morning  express  to  Frankfort  and 
Wiesbaden. 

Via  Biebrich  and  Rhine  steamer  to 
Cologne. 

In  Cologne.  Carriage  drive;  visit 
Exposition. 

Morning  express  to  Amsterdam. 

In  Amsterdam.  Carriage  drive.  Ex- 
cursion to  Isle  of  Markcn. 

The  Hague.  Carriage  drive  including 
Schcvcningcn. 

In  Brussels.  Carriagedrive.  Wednes- 
day P.  M.  to  Paris. 

In  Paris.  Carriage  excursions  two 
days.  Monday  via  Boulogne 
to  London. 

In  London.  Carriage  excursions 
two  days. 

Leave    London    via    Liverpool    for 

New  York. 
Due  to  arrive  New  York. 


FOUR  WEEKS'   TOUR 

Leave  New  York  for  London. 
Arrive  Plymouth,  Fishguard,  or  Liverpool,  rail 
to  London. 

In  London.      Sightseeing  drives  on  two  days. 
Leave  evening  of  12th  day  for  The  Hague. 

The  Hague.  Bighteeeing  drive. 
Amsterdam.  Sightseeing  drive. 
Rail  to  Brussels. 

In  Brussels.    Sightseeing  drive.    Leave  17th  day 
in  afternoon  for  Paris. 

In   Paris.      Sightseeing   drives  two  days,   with 
Versailles. 

Leave  on  21st  day  for  New  York  via  Cherbourg 

or  Havre. 
Due  to  arrive  New  York. 


A  SIX 

June  18 
June  25 
June    26 


Saturday,       June    27 


Sunday, 
Monday, 


June    28 
June    29 


WEEKS'  TOUR 

Leave  New  York  by  steamer  for 
Queens  town. 

Arrive  Queenstown  and  proceed  to 
Cork. 

In  Cork.  Excursion  to  Blarney 
Castle.  Afternoon  train  to  Ban- 
try;  motor-car  or  Bteamcr  to 
Qlengarifl. 

Motor-car  via  Kenmare  and  Park- 
ill.-i  to  Killarni  \ 

In  rQUarney.  Excursion  to  Gap  of 
Dunloe.  Hail  to  Dublin  on  Mon- 
day afternoon. 


Tuesday. 
Wednesday, 

June 
July 

30 
1 

Thursday, 

to 
Sunday, 

July 
July 

2 
5 

Monday. 

July 

6 

Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 

July 
July 

7 
8 

Thursday, 
Friday, 

July 
July 

9 
10 

Saturday, 

July 

11 

Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 

Julv 
Julv 
Julv 
July 

12 
13 
14 
15 

Thursday, 

July 

16 

Friday, 

July 

17 

Saturday, 
Sunday, 

to 

Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 

July 

July 

July 
July 

18 
19 

22 

22 

Wednesday,    July     29 


In  Dublin.     Sightseeing  drive. 

Steamer  to  Holyhead,  thence  rail  to 
London. 

In  London.  Two  days'  sightseeing 
drives.  Leave  Sunday  evening  via 
Harwich  and  Hook  of  Holland  for 
The  Hague. 

The  Hague.  Sightseeing  drive,  in- 
cluding Scheveningen. 

In  Amsterdam.     Sightseeing  drive. 

To  Antwerp.  Sightseeing  drive  and 
continue  to  Brussels. 

In  Brussels.     Sightseeing  drive. 

Morning  train  to  Cologne;  afternoon 
sightseeing. 

Rhino  steamer  to  Biebrich.  Electric 
car  to  Wiesbaden. 

In  Wiesbaden. 

In  Heidelberg.      Sightseeing  drive. 

Travel  via  Bale  to  Lucerne. 

In  Lucerne.  Excursion  to  Yitznau 
and  summit  of  Rigi. 

Via  Mciringen  and  Brienz  to  Inter- 
laken. 

At  Interlaken.  Excursion  to  Grin- 
delwald. 

Day  express  to  Paris. 

To  be  spent  in  Paris.  Siirhtseeing 
drives,  including  Versailles. 

Rail  to  Cherbourg  and  sail  for  New 

York. 
Due  to  arrive  at  New  York. 


AN   EIGHT  WEEKS'  TOUR 


Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 

to 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 

to 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 


June 
Julv 
July 
July 

July 
July 
July 
Julv 
Julv 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
Julv 
July 

July 
July 

July 


7 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

27 
28 
29 


Thursday,      July    30 


Friday. 
Saturday, 


July 
Aug. 


31 
1 


Sunday,  Aug.      2 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 
Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

to 
Thursday, 
Friday, 

Saturday, 

to 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 


13 
14 


Aug.    15 


Aug. 
Aug. 


19 
19 


Sail  from  New  Y'ork  for  Bremen. 

Due  to  arrive  Bremen. 

Pro:eed  by  rail  to  Berlin. 

In  Berlin.  Carriage  drive  and  ex- 
cursion to  Potsdam.  Monday  to 
Dresden. 

In  Dresden.     Carriage  drive. 

Travel  to  Vienna. 

In  Vienna.    Carriage  drive. 

Via  Scmmering  Pass  to  Venice. 

In  Venice.  Gondola  excursion  one 
day. 

Travel  to  Florence. 

In  Florence.  Carriage  drive.  Thurs- 
day afternoon  to  Rome. 

In  Rome.  Two  days'  carriage 
drives. 

Travel  to  Genoa. 

In  Genoa.  Carriage  drive.  After- 
noon to  Milan. 

In  Milan.  Carriage  drive.  After- 
noon to  Lucerne. 

In  Lucerne.    Excursion  to  Rigi. 

Via  Brunig  Pass  and  Mciringen  to 
Interlaken. 

At     Interlaken.  Excursion     to 

Lauterbrunnen,  Scheidegg,  and 
tirindelwald. 

Via  Bale  to  Heidelberg. 

In  Heidelberg.  Carriage  drive. 
Afternoon  to  Mayiniv 

Rhine  steamer  to  Cologne. 

In  Cologne.  Carriage  drive.  After- 
noon train  to  Brussels. 

In  Brussels.  Carriage  drive.  After- 
noon express  train  to  Paris. 

In  Paris.  Two  days'  carriage 
drive,  including  Versailles. 

Via  Boulogne  and  Folkestone  to 
London. 

In  London.  Two  clays'  carriage 
drives. 

Rail  to  Southampton  and  sail  for 

New  York. 
Due  to  arrive  New  Y'ork. 


Tuesday,        Aug.    25 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  trips,  everything 
will  depend  on  the  taste,  disposition,  and 
purse  of  the  traveler.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  four  weeks'  tour  could  be 
made  for  about  $330,— with  great  economy 
it  could  be  made,  perhaps,  for  a  little  less, 
and  certainly,  if  one  should  choose  to  spend 
the  money,  for  a  great  deal  more.  The  six 
\\(<ks'  tour  could  be  made  for  about  $460; 
the  eight  weeks'  tour  for  about  $630;  and 
the  ten  weeks'  tour,  being  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean route,  for  about  $650.  These  figures, 
however,  are  merely  estimates,  intended 
for  tourists  whose  means  are  moderate, 
and  as  estimates  are  only  approximate. 
Everything  depends  on  whether  one  shares 
an  inside  cabin  with  two  or  three  other 
persons,  or  has  an  outside  cabin  all  to  him- 
self on  the  promenade  deck;  whether  the 
steamer  is  a  last,  express  boat,  or  a  slower 
one;  whether  one  travels  by  rail  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  class;  whether  he  Bleeps  and 
dines  in  hotels  at  a  cost  of  from  $7  to  $10  a 
day,  or  in  a  pension  at  from  92  to  S3. 
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Topic 


PANAMA  TOLLS  JARRING  DEMOCRATIC   HARMONY 


THAT  THE  CLEFT  which  sunders  two  continents  at 
Panama  should  incidentally  sever  the  Democratic  party 
would  seem  not  only  fitting,  but  eminently  agreeable  to 
Republicans  and  Progressives,  who  are  of  necessity  in  a  position 
of  watchful  waiting.  So  the  opposition  of  Democratic  leaders 
to  the  President's  Panama  tolls  policy  is  seized  upon  by  hostile 
editors  as  proof  that  the  President  has  riven  his  party  into 


and  done  in  the  House  would  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Democratic  party  supports  the  President.  The  final  vote  in  the 
House  to  repeal  the  provision  for  free  Panama  tolls  for  American 
shipping  was  247  to  161.  Tho  Speaker  Clark,  Leader  Under- 
wood, and  other  popular  Democrats  spoke  ably  against  the 
measure,  the  party  vote  was  220  to  52  in  its  favor.  It  is  noted 
that  both  of  these  speakers  refrained  from   criticism  of  the 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewiug.  Copyrighted  by  Hairb  &  Ewing. 

DEMOCRATIC   LEADERS   WHO   ARE    OPPOSING   THE    PRESIDENT. 

Speaker  Clark,  at  the  right,  and  Chairman  Underwood,  in  the  center,  opposed  free-tolls  repeal  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senator  O'Gorman,  at  the  left,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals,  pledges  his  opposition  in  the  Senate. 


hopeless  disunion.  Anything  like  Democratic  solidarity  is 
ended,  thinks  the  Baltimore  News  (Prog.),  and  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  agrees  that  the  ranks  are  permanently  divided, 
that  "the  Democratic  solid  front  that  put  through  the  Tariff  Bill 
and  the  new  banking  system  is  broken  and  shattered."  Even 
Democratic  papers  like  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  admit 
that  this  "first  revolt  against  Mr.  Wilson's  leadership  is  serious" 
and  think  it  may  extend  further.  But  a  survey  of  the  entire 
Democratic  press  and  of  Democratic  comment  on  what  was  said 


President,  and  insisted  that  while  they  reserved  their  right  to 
differ  with  him  on  this  point,  they  were  not  leading  any  faction 
in  revolt  against  his  leadership.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  remembers  that  the  original  free-tolls  provision  was 
supported  only  by  a  minority  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House, 
and  declares  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  present  situation  to  be 
''that  the  Repeal  Bill  is  shown  to  be  a  Democratic  measure  to 
do  away  with  a  Republican  measure."  Editors  especially  friendly 
to  the  President  consider   this  result  as  enhancing  his  prestige 
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a-  a  party  leader  and  predict  thai  tin-  Senate  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  lower  House,  tho  by  a  narrow  margin  and  after 
considerable  delaj . 

Democratic  press  support  of  the  President  is  not  sectional, 
a-  may  he  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  Democratic  papers 
which  have  been  most  stronglj  urging  repeal.  In  New  York 
then   are  Tht   World.  Tin   rimes,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.     The 
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TAKING  ON  THE  PILOT. 

— Scar  in  the  New  York  American. 

Record,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  printing  a  series  of  editorial 
arguments  against  free  tolls.  In  the  South  the  press  is  nearly  a 
unit,  and  the  President's  side  of  the  case  has  been  zealously 
advocated  by  such  influential  dailies  as  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  in  Virginia;  the  Louis- 
ville Times  and  Courier- Journal  in  Kentucky;  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  the  Chattanooga  Times  and  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Tennessee;  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
in  North  Carolina;  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Savannah  News,  and 
Macon  Telegraph  in  Georgia;  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazelle,  and  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union.  In  Mr.  Underwood's  own  State  of  Alabama,  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  finds  itself  for  once  compelled  to  disagree 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  tho  it 
commends  him  for  speaking  his  mind.  So  in  Champ  Clark's 
own  State,  the  leading  Democratic  dailies,  the  PostrDispalch 
and  Republic  of  St.  Louis,  support  the  President  as  against  1  ho 
"favorite  son."  In  Mr.  Clark's  own  district  the  sentiment 
seems  to  be  divided,  judging  by  the  utterances  of  editors  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Herald  who  represent  public  opinion  in  Au- 
drain, Kails,  St.  Charles,  and  Callaway  counties.  Farther  west, 
we  find  Btrong  editorial  support  of  the  President's  repeal  policy 
coming  from  the  Houston  Post  and  Chronicle  and  h'orl  Worth 
Record  in  Texas,  Tin  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
and  tin'  Helena   (Mont.)  Independent. 

If.  as  claimed.  President  Wilson's  stand  for  repeal  has  split, 
his  own  party,  it  has  likewise  split  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
Of  the  Republicans  voting  on  the  repeal  resolution  93,  including 
Leader  Mann,  opposed  it,  while 23  fell  in  line  with  the  President 

and   supported   it.     Seventeen    Progressives,  wit  li  Mr.  M  unlock, 

voted  against  repeal,  and  three  decided  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  Senate,  the  heaviest  arguments  ill  favor  of  the  attitude 
of  tin'  Democratic  Administration  are  expected  to  come  from 
a  Republican,  Senator  Pool.  So  it  is  not,  surprizing  to  find 
a  number  of  the  most   important    Republican  papers  taking  this 


side.  Among  them  may  be  noted  the  Boston  Advertiser,  New- 
York  Tribune,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Rochester  Post-Expn 
Buffalo  News  and  Express,  Pittsburg  Dispatch.  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  and  Inter  Ocean,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Leavenworth 
Times,  and  Minneapolis  Journal.  The  nearly  unanimous  action 
of  the  House  Progressives  can  not  be  taken  a-  characteristic  of 
party  sentiment,  with  such  organs  as  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  Baltimore  A-  .  and  Chicago  Tribune  so  strong  in 
their  advocacy   of  repeal. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  free  tolls  for  our  coastwise 
shipping  have  been  presented  in  previous  Literary  Digest 
articles.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  those  who  oppose  free 
tolls  either  denounce  the  exemption  as  a  disguised  subsidy 
and  attack  it  as  a  favor  to  a  monopoly,  or  emphasize  the 
national  dishonor  involved  in  breaking  a  treaty.  There  are 
editors  who  have  always  opposed  the  exemption  and  others  who 
changed  their  minds  with  President  Wilson.  Some  say  that 
whatever  opinion  we  may  have  about  toll  exemption  itself,  we 
should  uphold  the  President,  who  has  accurate  knowledge  of 
our  foreign  relations  and  who  asks  for  repeal  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  policies. 

But  these  papers  and  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  f un- 
representative of  American  public  opinion,  for  on  the  other 
side  are  the  powerful  group  of  Hearst  newspapers,  the  activities 
of  those  interested  in  coastwise  shipping,  a  popular  desire  to 
curb  the  railroads,  the  influence  of  the  Irish-American  element 
so  strong  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  wide-spread  feeling 
that  Great  Britain  has,  after  all,  no  right  to  dictate  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  an  American-owned,  American-built 
canal.  To  such  sentiments  in  the  case  of  some  Republican 
editors  is  added  the  feeling  that  the  tolls  exemption,  supported 
by  President  Taft,  is  a  Republican  policy,  and  they  treat  it  as  a 
partizan  issue.  So  we  find  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Pro;, 
Paterson  Call.  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat.  Salt  Lake  Herald- 
Republican,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Seattle  PostrlntelUgencer, 
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and  Portland  Oregonian  attacking  the  President's  "surrender  to 
England,"  and  predicting  that  however  the  Senate  votes  •'tin' 
question  will  remain  in  national  politics."  Among  leading 
Progressive  papers  we  find  the  Toledo  Blade  and  the  radical 
Philadelphia  North  American  taking  the  same  stand.  Other 
like-minded  papers  independent  of  party  allegiance  are  the 
Washington  Post  and  6'tar,  New  York  Commercial,  and  New 
Orleans    Item. 
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ANXIOUS  MOMENTS. 


— French  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

HOW  THE  REPEAL  OPPONENTS  LOOK  IN  CARICATURE 


HIDING  BEHIND  THE  FLAG. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


In  the  President's  own  party  the  position  of  Champ  Clark  and 
Mr.  Underwood  is  reflected  in  the  editorial  utterances  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times  Democrat,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
John  R.  McLean's  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  the  Newark  Star, 
owned  by  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Mr.  Wilson's  arch-enemy  in  the 
New  Jersey  days.  Loudest  of  all,  in  protesting  against  "the 
breaking  of  party  promises"  and  the  President's  "unpatriotic 
willingness  to  sacrifice  our  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  and  the 
interests  of  our  shipping  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  Great 
Britain,"  are  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  several  cities. 


MEANING  OF  TORREON'S  FALL 

THE  PRESTIGE  OF  HUERTA  suffers  a  staggering 
blow  in  the  taking  of  Torreon  by  General  Pancho  Villa, 
in  the  view  of  most  editorial  observers,  and  they  see  in 
the  victory  and  utter  rout  of  the  Federal  troops  under  General 
Velasco,  after  almost  two  weeks  of  bloody  fighting,  only  the 
most  ominous  presage  for  Huerta  and  his  regime.  Others,  con- 
ceding the  brilliance  of  the  "bandit  general's"  prowess  and  the 
importance  of  possessing  a  city  which  puts  him  in  control  of 
"over  half  the  territory  of  Mexico,"  are  careful  to  point  out 
that  if  Villa  attempts  to  march  on  Mexico  City  from  his  present 
coign  of  vantage  he  will  have  to  go  through  hostile  territory 
where  Huerta  "still  seems  to  have  a  loyal  army  and  considerable 
popular  support,  and  remains  dominant  in  the  country  where 
12,000,000  of  Mexico's  15,000,000  are  living."  In  fact,  according 
to  the  New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspondent,  the  Consti- 
tutionalist leaders  are  themselves  "pessimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects of  reaching  Mexico  City  by  force."  They  are  expectant, 
we  read,  that  if  they  can  add  Saltillo,  Monterey,  and  Tampico 
to  their  territory,  "Huerta  will  either  himself  give  up  the  ghost 
or  his  support  will  so  dwindle  in  southern  Mexico  that  he  will 
have  to  get  out."  As  to  the  effect  of  Torreon's  fall  on  President 
Wilson's  policy  toward  Mexico,  in  the  view  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "some  bigger  miracle  than  Villa's  capture  of 
Torreon  must  happen  before  the  Administration  extricates 
itself  from  the  '  watchful- waiting '  impasse,"  while  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.)  reads  in  the  victory  of  Villa  a  warning 
to  "those  jingoists  who  are  urging  us  to  war,"  and  adds  that 
"Torreon  proves  once  and  for  all  what  inestimable  sacrifice  in 


fine  American  manhood  a  war  with  Mexico  would  mean."  Ten 
thousand  dead  and  wounded  strew  the  streets  of  the  captured 
city,  press  reports  state,  and  among  the  dead  lies  a  son  of  Gen- 
eral Huerta.  It  is  not  strange  that  so  bitter  a  fight  should  have 
been  waged  for  Torreon,  observes  the  Columbus  Dispatch — 

"That  city  of  30,000  population  is  an  important  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  railway  center  and  its  possession  is  of  great 
strategic  value  to  either  of  the  warring  factions.  It  is  near 
the  boundary  of  the  States  of  Coahuila  and  Durango,  approxi- 
mately half-way  from  the  United  States  border  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  half-way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  It  is  a  modern  and  progressive  city,  as  the  cities  of 
Mexico  go,  and  the  political  faction  holding  it  would  have  access 
to  large  natural  resources.  Possessing  that,  the  rebels  would 
have  control  of  all  the  northern  half  of  Mexico,  and,  if  they  could 
do  no  more,  could  separate  that  portion  from  the  rest  and  erect 
therein  a  republic  of  their  own." 

The  chief  prize  of  Villa's  victory,  we  read  in  the  Worcester 
Gazette,  is  "that  of  being  recognized  as  a  belligerent  by  the 
nations,"  a  serious  question  which  occurs  also  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  while  the  New  York  Herald  considers  that 
"the  loss  of  Torreon  would  seem  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Huerta."  A  dark  side  of  the  victory  occurs  to  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  which  calls  it  "a  sorry  day  for  the  people  of 
southern  Mexico,  subjecting  them  to  misrule  and  losses  from 
which  thus  far  they  have  been  fairly  well  protected."  How  the 
victory  illuminates  our  policy  in  Mexico  is  stated  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  in  these  words: 

"Our  policy  has  been  not  to  intervene  in  Mexico.  We  have 
intervened  in  that  we  have  enfeebled  Huerta  by  a  financial 
blockade  and  have  aided  Villa  by  placing  unlimited  stores  and 
munitions  of  war  at  his  disposal.  The  lifting  of  the  embargo 
determined  the  result  at  Torreon.  Yet  every  triumph  of  the 
brigands  merely  postpones  final  pacification,  for  few  suppose 
that  this  impossible  bandit  can  ever  restore  peace  or  be  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States." 

The  only  consolation  we  have  in  "watchfully  waiting,"  says 
the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  is  that  "the  Mexicans  are  fiercely 
striving  to  exterminate  one  another,  instead  of  wreaking  their 
bloodthirsty  rage  on  Americans  and  Europeans."  While,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  New  York  World,  "the  future  of  Constitu- 
tionalism depends  more  upon  the  integrity  of  the  so-called  ex- 
bandit  who  has  possest  himself  of  Torreon  than  upon  any  other 
man  now  visible  south  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
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THE  BITTER   CRY  OF   THE   RAILROADS 

A  PACT,  not  a  tendency,  confronts  us,  is.  in  brief,  the 
Btatement  of  a  railroad  president  who  asks  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  increase 
the  freight-rates  of  the  Eastern  railway  companies  by  5  per  cent.; 
and  his  feeling  about  it  seems  to  he  shared  by  most  of  the  press, 
who  agree  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  all  around  to  reduce  the 
roads  to  beggary.  The  '"crisis"  of  the  railroads,  as  it  is  called, 
declares  itself  in  the  reports  of  the  companies  which  in  tin-  seven 
months  ending  January  31,  1914,  show  a  loss  of  net  operating 


THEY  CALL  THIS  REVOLUTIONARY  IN  MEXICO. 

— Ccsare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

income  of  $51,026,935,  or  22.5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  the  year  before.  Another  evidence  of  rail- 
road hard  times  exposes  itself,  we  read,  in  the  drastic  retrench- 
ment by  such  great  roads  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central,  which  have  had  to  lay  off  63,000  men.  The  argument 
of  the  roads  is  that  State  commerce  commissions  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  together  imposed  re- 
strictions on  railroad  management  and  operation  which  com- 
bine with  high  prices  and  high  salaries  to  bring  the  railroads  to 
penury. 

But  some  editors  question  whether  the  laying-o(T  of  employees 
in  BUcb  large  numbers  is  not  a  "sob-plea"  of  the  railroads  to  win 
the  sympathy  of  t  lie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  at 
the  same  time  if  is  reported  from  certain  quarters  that  the 
labor  interests  are  going  to  find  out  from  (he  Commission 
whether  it  has  been  reallj  necessary  for  the  railroad  companies 
to  discharge  their  employees  on  the  ground  of  economy.  The 
lad-  and  figures  presented  by  the  companies  are  accepted 
by  others  in  the  faith  in  which  they  are  given,  despite  the  recent 
reported  instance  of  juggling  of  statistics  recorded  against  one 
large  railroad  system.  While  recognizing  the  spotty  historj  of 
railroad  exploitation  in  the  past,  editors   nevertheless  generally 

are  inclined  to  admit  that  the  roads  now  actually  need  help  in 
I  he  way  of  a  square  deal,  bul  alt  ho  t  his  seems  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  majority,  there  are  still  observers  who  would  remind  the 
roads  that  their  past  is  not  the  path  of  unsullied  innocence. 
Thus,  for  instance,  while  admitting  that  tin  higher  freight- 
rate  i-  Mm  undeniable  due  of  the  railroads  if  the  railroad  author- 
ities can  prove  that  the  "crisis"  is  "too  serious  to  be  met  by 
;iid  efficiency,"  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.) 
argil' 
"In  fair  dealing  let  us  have  a  fair  start.     Iii  justice  to  investors 


no  less  than  to  shippers  and  the  public,  future  issues  of  interstate 
sitiea  for  transportation  purposes  should  be  passed  upon  by 
competent  Federal  authority.  The  Frisco  scandal,  the  Rock 
Island  exploitation,  the  Alton  looting,  the  almost  ruin  of  the 
New  Haven,  have  all  been  wrought  by  the  uncontrolled  issue  of 
irities  for  private  profit.  Such  crimes  of  high  finance  have 
more  shaken  railroad  credit,  and  now  more  interfere  with  finding 
capital  for  development  than  all  the  public  regulation  of  which 
complaint  is  made.  Limit  new  securities  to  sums  actually 
required  for  legitimate  railroad  development  and  we  may  have 
fewer  sudden  millionaires,  but  we  shall  have  better  railroad-, 
giving  better  service  to  the  public." 

Similarly  urging  the  necessity  of  making  securities  secure, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.)  says  that  the  shady  past  of  railway 
financing  in  this  country  is  accountable  for  the  present  frame  of 
mind  toward  railroad  distress.  Altho  every  thinking  American. 
The  Tribune  adds,  knows  that  "distress  for  the  railroads  means 
distress  for  the  nation,  relief  is  reluctant  and  sympathy  is  cool." 
The  best  arguments  offered  for  the  freight-rate  increase,  we  read, 
are  heard  with  reserve,  while  "the  most  startling  marshaling 
of  statistics  meets  suspicion."  Naturally  the  railroad  people 
feel  this  treatment  and  account  it  "a  phase  of  'the  deplorable 
prejudice  against  corporations."  Of  course  there  have  been 
the  days  of  Jay  Gould,  when  railroad-wrecking  was  "a  popular 
sport,"  but  they  are  gone  forever.  And  yet,  The  Triburu  points 
out,  at  the  very  moment  when  these  men  are  bewailing  the 
reception  accorded  their  statistics  by  the  opponents  of  the 
freight  increase,  "one  of  the  great  railways  of  the  country  is 
charged  circumstantially  and  by  high  authority  with  Inning 
falsified  or  manipulated  its  reports  so  as  to  make  out  its  condi- 
tion to  be  other  than  it  was,  and  thus  encourage  investment  in 
its  securities."     And  The  Tribune  adds: 

"Now  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
this  fact  will  go  only  for  what  it  is  worth — for  its  logical  bearing, 
if  any,  upon  questions  before  the  Commission.  But  with  the 
public,  in  America  and  abroad,  every  American  railway  security, 
and  even  every  American  security  of  any  kind,  is  in  slight  or 
serious  degree  affected.  Taken  with  the  evil  history  of  past 
railroad  manipulation,  and  with  such  contemporaneous  outrages 
as  the  Frisco  and  New  York  &  New  Haven  collapses  and  with 
persistent  sinister  rumors  of  nepotism  and  supply  graft,  the 
effect  not  only  upon  the  economic  but  upon  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  country  is  serious." 

The  assertion,  widely  bruited,  that  the  wholesale  discharge  of 
men  is  merely  a  ruse  of  the  roads  to  win  sympathy,  leads  the 
Troy  Record  to  declare  that,  while  the  people  an-  inclined  to 
believe  the  companies  are  entitled  to  the  rise  in  freight-rates, 
still,  if  this  heinous  charge  should  prove  to  be  correct,  "there 
would  be  an  immediate  and  radical  change  in  the  popular 
view."  The  Record  adds  that  "the  situation  is  a  peculiar  one. 
and  the  railroads  should  be  careful  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
playing  to  the  galleries  or  of  planning  tricks  to  hasten  the  con- 
sent of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  On  this  point 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Bays  that  the  campaign  of  the  railroads  has 
been  "cleverly  managed,  and  events  have  contributed  to  give 
force  to  their  contention,  if  not  support  to  their  arguments.'- 
In  the  words  of  The  Gazette,  the  railroads  are  putting  up  "the 
most  stupendous  hunger-strike  on  record."  In  this  connection 
the  Springfield  Republican  observes  that  "rate  regulation  will 
become  a  farce  if  the  Commission  is  to  be  the  sport  of  clamor  or 
the  victim  of  inspired  press  campaigns,"  but  it  reminds  us  that 
the  person  responsible  for  the  direct  accusation  against  the 
railroads  is  Clifford  Thome,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Railroad 
Commission,  who  is  in  Washington  leading  the  opposition  against 

the  petition  of  the  Eastern  companies.     Tin   Republican  quotes 
Mr.  Thome  as  sa\  ing: 

"The  discharge  of  40.000  men  does  not  prove  a  solilar.v  fact 
at  issue  in  this  case.  It  simply  proves  the  colossal  power  of  a 
few  men  that  can  throw  40,000  poor  families  out  of  the  means  of 
daily  sustenance.  We  knew  they  had  this  power  before  thej 
ever  discharged  the  men.      If  that  is  to  be  the  test  for  deciding  this 
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case,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  same  method  can 
not  be  resorted  to  a  year  from  now,  and  the  following  year,  and 
so  on  Tor  the  future.  If  suoh  acts  arc  to  control  the  results  in 
oases  involving  annual  returns  on  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
entire  national  wealth,  then  Government  regulation  is  a  farce. 
The  sooner  we  find  that  out,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned, but  1  can  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  such  will  be 
the  case." 

The  whole  proposal  of  mending  matters  for  the  railroads  by 
an  increase  of  rales  is  questioned  by  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
which  asks: 

"Is  there  any  class  of  business  in  the  world  which,  finding 
the  net  result-  unsatisfactory,  attempts  to  increase  its  income 
by  raising  prices  or  charges?  It  is  well  worth  considering 
whether  the  truer  remedy  is  not  to  make  shipments  more  at- 
tractive to  the  public  and  to  increase  income.  Suppose  the 
increase  in  rates  causes  the  public  to  economize  on  their  ship- 
ments.    Will  the  change  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  railroads?" 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  a  storm  of  editorial  voices  is 
raised  in  protest  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
urging  that  the  matter  of  freight-rates  be  settled  one  way  or 
the  other  at  once,  or,  to  adapt  an  expression  of  the  New  York 
World,  what  began  as  "a  diagnosis"  will  be  prolonged  to  "an 
inquest."  In  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
"the  delay  and  hesitancy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  inexplicable,"  and,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  justice 
of  the  rate  increase,  it  adds: 

"The  railroads  can  stand  so  much  and  no  more.  The  marvel- 
ous material  development  of  the  country  is  reflected  in  their 
gross  but  not  in  their  net  earnings.  They  have  been  an  efficient 
factor  in  progress,  but  they  have  been  legislated,  arbitrated,  or 
'commissioned'  out  of  their  share  of  the  resultant  prosperity. 
They  reflect,  therefore,  the  first  sign  of  business  depression.  In 
fact,  their  inability  to  stagger  along  under  the  load  is  largely  the 
cause  of  the  depression  that  exists.  No  political  or  other 
excesses  of  which  particular  railways  may  have  been  guilty  in 
past  eras  can  justify  retributive  excess  now  by  political  authority, 
particularly  if  it  is  confiscatory  or  destructive  of  efficient  service." 

Of  similar  mind  is  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  says 
that  "should  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  long  post- 


the  railroads,  by  which  is  usually  meant  an  increase  in  rales. 
Among  this  host  of  supporters  is  the  New  York  Sun,  which  says 
that  if  a  wrong  answer  is  given  by  the  ( 'oiiimission  "  the  signs  of 
hard   limes  in   the  United  States  to-day  are  only  a  foretaste  of 
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AFTER  THE  RAILROADS  ARE  REDUCED  TO  JUNK,  THEN  WHAT? 

.  — Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

pone  its  rate  decision,  or  decide  against  an  increase,  there  will 
inevitably  be  profound  sympathy  for  the  honest  railroad  man- 
agers in  search  of  new  capital  who  find  themselves  thus  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone."  More  and  more 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the  press  a  demand  for  a  "square  deal"  for 
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A  QUEER  SUIT  FOR  NON-SUPPORT. 

— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

what  is  in  store."  Others  favoring  railroad  relief  are  the 
Boston  Transcript,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  Philadelphia 
Telegraph  and  Bulletin,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  which  asks, 
"Shall  the  railroads  be  bled  to  death?"  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
the  Providence  Journal,  which  maintains  that  "the  President 
should  see  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  made 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  railroad  situation";  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  the  Washington  Herald,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer, the  Baltimore  Sun  and  American,  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
the  Dallas  News,  the  New  York  Globe,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald,  which  calls  the  Government  "a  bully";  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  the  Augusta  Chronicle, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  and  the 
Macon  Telegraph.  Many  others  might  also  be  named.  The 
ideas  of  these  journals  might  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  means  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  They  believe,  moreover,  that  the  railroads  make 
out  a  clear  case,  and  they  are  disposed  to  question  impatiently 
the  accusations  of  Mr.  Thorne,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Railroad 
Commission,  as  being,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Baltimore  News, 
"buncombe  evidence."  The  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  is  concretely  stated  by  Samuel  Rea,  its  president,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Commission,  and  his  analysis  applies 
generally,  press  reports  say,  to  all  other  roads: 

"1.  The  margin  of  surplus  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  the 
company  is  not  receiving  any  return  either  on  the  additional 
capital  invested  or  for  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  and  the 
facilities  provided  for  public  use. 

"2.  Had  there  been  no  surplus  in  earlier  years,  and  had  the 
whole  of  the  improvements  been  paid  for  out  of  capital,  the 
margin  would  now  have  reached  the  vanishing-point. 

"3.  If  surplus  steadily  decreases,  improvements,  if  made  at 
all,  will  more  and  more  need  to  be  made  out  of  new  capital. 

"4.  But  if  the  margin  of  safety  decreases,  new  capital  will  only 
be  raised  with  greater  difficulty  and  on  more  onerous  terms. 

"5.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether,  if  new  capital  is  to 
continue  to  earn  no  income,  the  directors  will  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  raise  more  than  a  modicum  of  what  they  believe 
necessary,  as  the  effect  must  be  to  reduce  the  percentage  return 
on  the  shareholders'  capital  already  invested." 
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TESTING   FILIPINO   HOME   RULE 

OCT   <iF   WORK   :tn<l   peimiles.-.   niauy   Americans  walk 
Manila  Iih:.  _  .... 

and  to  hi.  titers    more   puzzling,   some   of   tin 

•  i.   ar»-   married   to   Filipino   women    whom    they   will   not 
.  ndon.   and   yet    whom   the\    <-an    not    very    well    bring   to   the 
Cnited   S  The  Claim    f<<r  their  plight  is  laid  at  the  <i 

of  the  Administration,  whose  new    policy,  say  adverse  <-n 
while  having  as  its  profest  object  the  preliminary  testing  of  the 
Filipinos    for    Belf-government,   actually   results    in    the   retire- 
ment  of  trained  Americans  from  usibility   in  the 
Philippine  government  service  and  the  substitution  of  untrained 
natives.      Editorial   obc              of   this   mind  note  with   int> 
a  dispatch  from  Manila   to  the  Chicago   Daily   A-     -      bad.  .  in 
which     Dr.    Luther    T.  Anderson    state:-    among     other    thing- 
in  .Manila  Americans,   both   Democrats  and  Republicans, 
are  practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  administra- 
ernor  Francis  Burton  Harrison  has  already  resulted  in 
turning  over  the  government  of  the  Philippines  to  the  Filipiii'  - 
The  assertions  of   Dr.   Anderson   are  continued   by  no  less  an 
authority   than    Dean   C.    Worcester,   former    -        tary   of   the 
Interior  of  the  Philippines  from  1901-1913,  who  is  reported  as 
ng  that   while  he  does  not   know  the  correspondent   of  the 
Chicago   Daily   A  •     i,   he  docs  know  that   '"all  that   he  s     - 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  is  absolutely  true."     On  the  other 
hand,  some  maintain  that   while  the  procedure  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  bolder,  j>erhaps.  its  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  of 
its  pre.:                 which  is    "the  elevation  to  a  full  national  con- 
sciousness  of  a  subject  race  in  which  civilization  and  education 
have  not  yet  penetrated  tar  below  the  upper  classes."     As  an 
instance  of  the  more  direct  approach  of  President  Wilson  one 
writer  indicates  the  following  passage  from  the  inaugural  message 
of  Governor-General  Harrison: 

"The  Administration  will  take  one  step  at  once  and  will  give 
to  the  native  citizens  of  the  islands  a  majority  in  the  appointive 
' -untnissiou,  and  thus  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  ho 
of  the  legislature  a   majority  representation   will  Ce  secured 
them." 

W.   learn  also  from  the  press  that  the  Antiimperialist  League. 
expressly  disavowing  all  charges  of  having  any  political  affilia- 
tions,  ha-  addrest  a  letter  of  approval  and  commendation 
the  Governor-General,  whose  policy,  complains  Dr.  Anderson. 

'ha<  produced  an  anomalous  situation,  in  which  the  Filipinos 
-hape  the  destinies  of  the  islands,  while  the  Cnited  States  i- 
onsible.  Since  the  Filipinos  were  given  a  majority  in  the 
upper  house,  drastic  changes  have  been  made  in  every  depart- 
ment. Under  the  slogan  of  economy,  salaries  in  all  departments 
have  l»een  reduced,  thus  "freezing  out'  American  eivil-eervia 
officials  of  many  years'  standing  anil  substituting  the  spoils  for 
the  chil-service  system.  Every  outgoing  steamer  carries  away 
■cores  of  Americans  who  have  served  in  the  islands  since  the 
beginning  of  the  American  occupation,  and  their  places  ar. 
taken  by  inexperienced  Filipinos.  The  fact  that  the  assembly- 
men have  not  reduced  their  own  salaries  lends  color  to  the 
charge  that  their  economy  program  i-  essentially  anti-American. 
'Che  economy  program  is  also  criticized  as  penny-wise.  The 
bureau  of  land  registration  has  been  abolished  and  its  work 
transferred  to  the  courts  of  first  instance,  altho  the  courts 
hitherto  have  been  unable  to  catch  up  with  their  dockets,  while 
land  bureau  was  50,000  registrations  behind.  The  bureau 
of  navigation  also  has  Im-cii  abolished  and  the  eoast-gnard 
offered  for  sale.  The  Philippines,  with  a  coast-line 
longer  than  that  of  'lie  Cnited  States,  now  lack  facilities  for 
preventing  smuggling  and  gun-running  The  present  adminis- 
tration undoubtedly  is  responsibh  for  the  loss  of  American 
prestige  in  the  islands.  At  public  assemblies  Filipino  bands, 
instead  of  playing  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,'  play  'Aguinald 
March.'  calling  it   th.    national  air.'' 

This  account   of   present    conditions  in   the   Philippine-,   a-   l- 

ted  al>o.-  rifled  by  Dean  ( '.  Worcester,  who  i-  reported 

in  the  New  fork  Mying  that  he  hopes  th<  present  "fatal" 

polic)  i-  that  of  Governor  Harrison  and  not  of  th.    I)<  moeratic 


Administration,  because  besides  ruining  the  morale  of  the 
government  service,  it  is  checking  the  tide  of  prosperity  in  the 
i-lands.     This  remark  •    -8  :.:     W  explains  as  fohV 

"The  trade  in  the  Philippines  had  grown  enormously  during 
tde  and  a  half  of  American  rule,  and  the  insular  rvven 
derived    in   lar.  -ure   from  customs  receipts   and    internal- 

revenue    collections,    had    in    Bonsequeni  i  lily    increased. 

It  remained  for  a  Democratic  Administration  to  check  this  tide 
of  prosperity.  There  lias  been  a  lamentable  slump  in  busi: 
on  which  government  collections  are  made,  due  to  the  fear  of 
conservative  Filipinos,  who  have  something  to  lose,  that  they 
were  going  to  get  independence,  and  their  consequent  inclina- 
tion to  save  their  money  against  a  rainy  day.  while  a  Democratic 
Congress  has  abolished  the  export  taxes,  from  which  wt 
derived  a  cool  million  dollars  a  year.     The  present  Administra- 

n  is  indeed  confronted  by  the  necessity  for  economy  in  the 
Philippines,  but  it  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  resources,  for  which 
that   Administration    is    directly    responsible.     And   it    is   poor 

•nomy   to  replace  experiei.  who  control  larg« 

expenditures  with  lower-salaried  but  inexperienced  ..r  incom- 
]»etent  men  of  whatever  nationality.  Manila  is  full  to-day  of 
Americans   who   are   hard   up.     Many   of   then  ing   to 

make  their  permanent  home  in  the  islands,  have  married  native 
women.  They  can't  very  well  bring  them  to  this  country, 
and  they  will  not  desert  their  wi\  • 

Fatal"   is  the  proper  word  to  describe  Governor  Harris 
policy,  observes  the  New  York  /'      -     Prog.  .  referring  to 
5     retary   Worcester's   statement,   and   it   recalls   the  argument 
that    'years   and   probably   generations    must    pass   before   the 
nati  whole  are  lit  for  self -government."     Differing  with 

this  view  is  that  of  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  who 
6  in  the  Administration's  management  of  the  Philippine 
situation  a  reminiscence  of  the  guiding  hand  of  President  Wilson 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  .Jersey,  and  cites  the  founding 
of  a  Philippine  Public  Utilities  Commission,  on  the  New  .), 
model,  the  chairman  of  which  is  a  native  judge,  while  the  other 
two  members  are  Americans,  one  new  to  the  islands,  the  other  a 
resident  since  1902.  We  are  informed,  too.  that  Governor- 
'leneral  Harrison  read  his  message  to  the  assembly,  after  the 
manner  of  a  higher  authority,  and  that: 

"He  did  not  come  before  the  legislature  to  promise  them 
all  sorts  of  things  or  show  how  they  could  increase  their  popu- 
larity through  the  country.  He  did  exactly  the  opposite.  He 
asked  no  less  than  a  curtailment  of  all  government  expenses  to 
meet  the  financial  stringency  in  the  islands  caused  by  cha:  j 
in  the  American  tariff  and  the  d.  in  revenue  due  to  the 

falling  off  of  the  imports  of  rice.  That  meant  that  the  members 
could  not  continue  to  go  back  home  and  point  out  roads,  school-, 
public  buildings,  and  the  like  which  they  had  secured  for  their 
constituents.  It  meant  that  the  "pork-barrel.'  as  we  call  it. 
was  being  sealed  up.  More  than  this.  Governor-General 
Harrison  asked  that  the  first  step  in  curtailment  be  the  cutting  of 
all  salaries.  This  would  not  only  drop  his  own  an  appreciable 
sum.  but  would  cut  a  good-sized  slice  off  those  of  the  assembly- 
men themselves 

A    signal   victory   due   to    the   Administration's   extension   of 
power  to  the  natives,  this  writer  avers,  is  that  after  a  thre.- 
failure  a  General  Appropriation  Bill  is  passed,  and  he  relates  that: 

"Ever  since  1910,  a  deadlock  has  existed  between  the  native 
legislature     and     the    American-controlled    upper    house,    and 
rnment  has  been  financed  only  by  a  constitutional  provision 
that  where  no  bill  I  the  last  one  accepted  shall  hold  over. 

This  year,  howevi  r.  under  the  stimulus  of  the  great  changes,  the 
Appropriation  Bill  -    ept  through  with  unanimous  acclaim, 

and  all  difference-  were  forgotten  in  the  general  harmony  of  the 
present  situation.  Incidentally,  that  bill,  by  saving  $1,000,000 
through  the  cutting  of  salaries  of  100  higher  officials  and  by  other 
econon  expected  '"  avert  the  treasury  deficit  impending 

when  the  new   Administration  came  into  power." 

Just   how  closely   the   Filipinos  approach   to  self-government 
at  present  is  also  indicated  by  this  writer,  who  alludes,  moreov 

the    manner   in    which    American-    accept    the    new    order  of 
things.     We  nad: 

At    present    natives   monopolize   municipal   offices   and    the 
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ANTE  ANTE  OVER. 

-Darling  in  the  Dea  Moines  Register  and  Lender. 


HOW    THE    PARCEL    POST    IS    (iKTTINO    OVER    THE    ROAD. 


assembly;  they  predominate  in  the  provincial  governments 
and  the  Commission.  Americans,  still  retaining  the  majority  of 
the  largest  political,  administrative,  and  technical  positions  of 
the  central  government,  continue  to  hold  the  final  power,  but 
it  is  a  thin  wall  between  the  natives  and  complete  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  largely  a  question  of  a  few  individual  men,  for  if  the 
natives  prove  themselves  capable,  there  is  reason  to  think  they 
will  be  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the  small  rear- 
guard of  American  control.  By  and  large,  the  Americans 
have  accepted  the  changes  with  good  grace.  They  have  realized 
that  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  lead  the  islands  on  in  the 
way  of  independence,  and  they  are  willing  to  sit  by  to  watch 
the  result.  The  next  few  years  will  be  critical  ones  in  the  world's 
colonial  history.  They  will  test  out  the  soundness  of  America's 
faith  in  democracy  and  independence  lor  the  history  of  this 
unique  experiment  in  subject  people." 


"DARKEST"  NEW  ENGLAND 

IT  IS  EASY,  perhaps,  and  not  a  little  comforting,  for 
people  in  other  sections  of  the  country  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  Steffens  that  "New  England  is  the  darkest  part 
of  the  country."  But  most  New  England  editors  who  notice 
this  charge  deny  it  flatly,  or  dispute  Mr.  Steffens's  right  to  speak 
with  authority,  tho  a  few  admit  the  existence  of  one  or  two 
slight  flaws.  Included  in  his  "darkest  New  England"  are 
"trusted  Boston  and  exploited  Massachusetts;  drunken,  pro- 
hibitionist Maine;  rich,  little,  old,  purchasable  Rhode  Island; 
beautiful,  dying  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire;  ami  meanest, 
crookedest  Connecticut."  Prom  lop  to  bottom,  this  veteran 
exposer  of  civic  wickedness  declares  in  the  April  Metropolitan, 
the  land  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Abolitionist  is  corrupted. 
One  specific  assertion  is  that  in  all  of  these  States  "voters  take 
cash  bribes  at  the  polls."  True,  admits  this  observer,  "legist 
lators  are  purchased  everywhere  in  the  United  States,"  hut, 
he  adds,  except  in  a  few  places  among  certain  classes,  "the 
common  people  do  not  habitually  take  bribes  outside  of  New 
England."  But  there — "the  good  old  American  stock  out  in 
the  country  and  in  the  small  towns"  is  "regularly  for  sale," 
and  the  practise  "is  so  old  that  it  has  corrupted  the  very  think- 
ing of  men."     And  Mr.  Steffens  goes  on  to  tell  that— 

"In  Rhode  Island,  where  I  made  a  study  of  the  conditions, 
clergymen  condoned  the  system;  and  in  Connecticut,  where  I 
live,  my  acquaintances,  knowing  my  curiosity  about  such  things, 


often  ask  me  as  they  arrive  at  the  polls  what  votes  are  'fetching.' 
Once  on  my  way  home  1  met  three  descendants  of  old  families 
of  our  town  who  stopt  me  to  inquire  about  their  market,  and 
when  I  told  them  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  had  got 
together  and  were  refusing  to  pay  a  cent  to  any  voter,  my 
neighbors  turned  back  with  me.  They  'wouldn't  vote  for 
nothing  for  nobody.'  After  another  election  I  had  what  was 
characterized  as  'a  joke'  on  some  of  my  friends.  I  discovered 
that-  while  the  'white'  voters,  selling  by  retail,  had  got  .$2.2/>  a 
head,  the  'dagoes,'  going  by  job  lots,  had  brought  $2./>0  a  head." 

And  if  these  good  old  New  Englanders  are  cheap,  "so  are  their 
representatives,"  concludes  this  writer  after  citing  an  instance  of 
legislative  bribery.  And  he  asserts  that  "the  governments  of 
( 'onnecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine  are  corrupted  by,  and  they  represent,  their  railroads, 
public  service,  and  other  special  interests." 

In  the  West  legislatures  have  been  corrupted  in  the  past,  but 

progressive  ideas  are  now  uppermost  there.     New  England  has 

felt  them  but  little  as  yet: 

i 

"The  progressive  motion  in  New  England  is  not  radical;  it  is 
more  conservative  than  the  West,  and  in  two  States,  Connecticut 
and  Vermont,  there  is  all  the  appearance  of  political  and  social 
death 

"There  is  little  vitality  of  any  sort.  There  is  degeneracy; 
not  only  political,  moral,  and  mental,  but  physical.  Statistics 
show  insanity,  and  direct  inquiry  shows  the  most  abnormal  sex 
decadence." 

The  New  England  | tress  are  not  so  deeply  stirred  by  this 
attack  as  some  might  expect.  We  can  find  iti  both  Rhode 
Island  and  ('onnecticut  papers  admissions  that  vote-buying 
does  exist,  tho  it  is  declared  that  a  "rotten-borough"  system 
of  representation  is  a  greater  evil,  and  that  much  earnest  work 
is  being  done  to  wipe  out  both  conditions.  In  Rhode  [sland, 
where  the  legislature  has  recently  put  off  action  on  the  "anach- 
ronistic feature  of  the  ballot  law"  requiring  a  property  quali- 
fication for  voters,   the  Providence  Journal  says: 

"The  Republican  party  in  this  State  has  lived  and  fattened 
on  corruption  for  many  years.  Its  rotten-borough  strongholds, 
where  votes  are  shamelessly  bought  and  sold  at  every  election, 
have  made  our  political  conditions  a  byword  and  a  shame  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other." 

Coming  westward  we  find  the  Bridgeport  Telegram  admitting 
that  there  is  some  vote-buying  in  Connecticut;  but  it  is  now  "a 
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negligible   quantity    in   elections    throughout    the    state"*    and 
"Mr.  Steffena  is  wholly  wrong,"  because 

"He  lias  drawn  a  pic-tun-  of  individual  corruption  and  upon 
it  has  built  a  picture  of  a  corrupt  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  voter  in  Connecticut  is  thoroughly  honest  and 
conscientious,  l>ut  he  is  hampered  and  held  hack  by  an  out- 
grown, outworn,  and  dangerous  rotten-borough  system." 

Bach  town,  it  seems,  sends  two  representatives  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  so  that,  as  The  Telegram 
notes,  three  small  towns  with  a  total  population  of  1,095  have 
an  equal  voice  with  the  cities  of  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven,  with  a  combined  population  of  364,000.  And  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  system  show  no  signs  of  willingness  to  give 
up  their  advantage.  Other  Connecticut  dailies  are  less  patient 
with  their  fellow  citizen,  as  Mr.  StefTens's  present  residence  in 
( Ireenwich  entitles  him  to  be  called,  and  the  Waterbury  .1  rru  rican 
and  the  New  Britain  Herald  agree  with  the  New  Haven  Register 
that  "his  irresponsible  allegations  deserve  nothing  more  explicit 
than  a  general  denial." 

From  western  Massachusetts  comes  the  Pittsfield  Eagle's 
calm  observation  that  "men  of  far  greater  intelligence  and  more 
patience  than  Steffena  possesses  know  that,  in  Massachusetts 
at  any  rate,  the  standard  of  government,  both  municipal  and 
State,  is  exceptionally  high."  So  far  as  Vermont  is  concerned, 
the  Rutland  Herald  informs  Mr.  Steffena  he  is  twenty  years 
behind  the  times,  for  "he  should  know  that  a  candid  Burvey 
of  the  situation  would  disclose  that  no  sinister  corporate  in- 
tluein-es  upon  the  legislature  and  the  courts  of  this  State  have 
been  operative  for  that  length  of  time,  and  that  bribery  at  the 
polls  in  this  State  is  but  a  dim  memory."  And  the  other  New 
England  States  are  defended  by  the  Littleton  (N.  U.,  Courier, 
which  calls   Mr.  Steffens'e  adjectives  "false  and   misleading" — 


"Because  its  liquor  laws  are  violated,  as  the  liquor  laws  of 
every  other  State  in  the- Union  are  violated,  always  have  beer. 
violated,  and  always  will  he  violated  until  the  millennium  come-. 
the  pine-tree  State  is  'drunken  Maine." 

"Because  our  population  is  shifting  and  changing,  to  meet 
altered  economic  conditions  and   demands.   New   Hampshire  is 

"dying." 

New  Hampshire  is  more  alive  to-day  than  ever  before  to 
her  opportunities  and  her  resources,  as  well  as  to  her  needs 
and  her  shortcomings.  And  we  believe  that  we  can  prove  it. 
even  to  Mr.  Steffens." 

Such  are  the  protests  and  explanations  evoked  by  the  Steffens 
charges.  Returning  to  the  Metropolitan  article,  we  find  the  ad- 
mission that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  explanation  of  the 
New  England  decay,  as  due  to  the  departure  of  so  many  of  "the 
bravest  and  most  energetic"  for  the  cities  and  the  far  West. 
But  Mr.  Steffens  has  a  theory  of  his  own.  New  Englanders 
are  corrupted,  not  corrupt";  if  the  sources  of  corruption  were 
to  be  stopt  up,  these  people  would  revive.  The  writer  suggests 
that  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  five  "dead"  States  could  be 
transported  into  some  new  territory,  as,  for  instance,  Alaska,  they 
would  thrive  and  build  up  "a  living  society  of  American  men 
and  women." 

Mr.  Steffens  further  explains  that  "the  high  ideals  of  New 
England,"  instead  of  preserving  good  government,  "are  one 
cause  of  the  degradation  of  the  American  race  in  New  England." 
That  is,  the  respectable  people  of  the  section  are  so  satisfied 
with  their  systems  of  "good  government"  by  the  "best  people" 
that  they  are  willing  even  to  debauch  the  electorate  to  continue 
it.  One  prominent  ex-Senator,  we  are  told,  spoke  for  all  his 
kind  when  he  said: 

"I  don't  believe  there's  a  more  honest  man  in  Connecticut 
than  he  who  for  'a  day's  work'  goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  as  you 
want  him  to.'* 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


si-mn  ha-  signed  an  arbitration  treaty  with  ns.  Indicating  that  experience 
i-  a  great   teacher.     Pensacola  News. 

Between  i  liters  and  pel i Icoate,  England  appears  quite  capable  of 
keeping  in  trouble  continually.     Houston  Chronicle. 

Home  enterprising  n mi  had  better  star)  cheap  excursions  to   Lmerica 
so  that  ire  can  see  the  old  masters  occasionally.     London  Globe. 

Pomibli  i  in-  President  could  solve  i  wo  problems  at  once  bj  transporting 
the  Ni-«  Haven  system  to  Alaska      New  Orleans  Times  Democrat. 

'I'hk  i  Uirr  situation  Isn't  half  so  Interesting  as  the  manner  in  which 
Bernard  Shaw  will  sum  it  up  when  he  gets  around  on  the  job      New  York 

\p, nui-  Sabath  and  Harrj  sabaih  have  been  found  guilt]  of  gambling 
in  Chicago  mil\  Sunday,  of  course,  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the 
family.     Philadelphia  North  American. 

Pbobablt  there  is  no  evil  In  (he  headline  which  reads  " President  win 
Relieve  Railroads,"  bul  the  railroads  have  been  relieved  of  so  man)  things 
thai  they  are  nervous      Boston  Advertiser 

iiiKM.iis      prosperity    bulletin,' telling   of  a   factor;    manufacturing 

coffin-handles  working  overtime,  reestablishes  the  national  reputation  for 

■i  humor  endangered  by  Ambassador  Page,     wuii  street  Journal. 


THERE  will  not  be  two  Mexicos.  Too  much  is  enough. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

It  is  a  British  soldier's  duty  to  obey  orders  If  he  approves  of  them 
Rochester  Post-Express, 

If  there   were  direct    primaries   in    England   it    is  doubtful    if  the    King 

could  be  renominated. — New  York  World. 

CHAMP  OLABK  has  found  one  feature  of  the  Baltimore  convention  thai 
meets  with  his  unqualified  approval. —  Washington  Post. 

\\"iiikk  fear  is  thai  England's  "thin  red  line"  mas  grow  too  thin  for 
practical  purposes  in  case  of  an  emergency.    -Indianapolis  Weirs. 

RaUiBOAD    men    in    I  lie    South    have   decided    to    unite   against    robbers 

They'd  better  be  careful      Rebellion  against  the  Government  is  treason.— 

KanSOi  ( 'ill/  Journal 

Tin-:  Herman  sent  to  jail  for  thirl\  moulds  for  insulting,  challenging,  and 
killing  a  brother  officer  couldn't  have  tared  much  worse  if  he  had  criticised 
the  Kaiser's  must  ache.     Boston  Transcript. 

I'm  tad  was  made  public  at  t  hi-  Willimantir  Conference  that  twentv- 
three  Methodist  ministers  In  New  England  are  paid  only  S500  a  year  or  less 
for  their  pastoral  work.  That  is  an  income  a  church-raider  would  scorn. — 
New  York  World. 


©]r,]eig:n    Comment 


ULSTER   SEEN   FROM   TWO   ANGLES 


ONE  BEAUTY  of  the  Home  Rule  situation  in  (ireat 
Britain  is  that  each  side  sees  victory  just  ahead.  Each 
is  absolutely  sure  of  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  perfectly 
certain  that  the  other  side  is  totally  wrong.  Thus  Mr.  H.  Ham- 
ilton Fyfe,  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  writes  from 
Londonderry  to  refute  the  idea  that  the 
Ulstermen  are  at  all  affected  by  religious 
bigotry.  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
further  from  their  thoughts,  we  are  assured. 
"Ulstermen,"  he  exclaims,  "those  de- 
scendants of  Scottish  Covenanters,  are  too 
clear-headed  and  too  practical  to  be  domi- 
nated by  religious  bigotry."  Instead  of 
treating  their  religious  opponents  as  "a 
population  of  under-dogs,"  kept  out  of 
public  office,  unrepresented  in  public 
bodies,  "ground  down  beneath  the  heels 
of  a  bigoted  Orange  majority,"  as  some 
Qlaim,  he  avers  that  quite  the  contrary 
is  the  case,  and  gives  the  following 
figures  to  show  that  the  Catholics  have  a 
larger  share  in  public  office,  proportion- 
ately to  their  numbers,  than  the  Protes- 
tants. To  quote  his  statements  made 
from  his  headquarters  in  Londonderry, 
concerning  the  Catholic  office-holders: 

"On  the  county  councils  they  have  112 
members  (population  690,134),  and  the 
Protestants  123  (population  886,333). 
This  means  that,  while  each  Protestant 
county  councillor  stands  for  7,000  electors, 
each  Catholic  county  councillor  stands  for 
6,000.  In  other  words,  the  Catholics  of 
Ulster  have  more  county  councillors  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  Contrast  this  with 
the  representation  of  Protestants  in  the 
provinces  where  they  are  outnumbered. 
Here  are  the  figures: 


Connaught 

County  Councillors. 
Munster 

County  Councillors 
Leinster 

County  Councillors 


Roman 
Catholics 

587,237 
227 

972,172 
227 

989,113 
332 


Protestants 

23,273 

1 

60,715 

2 

170,230 

13 


"Roughly,  therefore,  each  Roman  Cath- 
olic councillor  in  Leinster  stands  for  3,000 
Roman  Catholics,  while  each  Protestant 
councillor  stands  for  13,000  Protestants. 
In  Munster  the  proportions  are  4,000  and 
30,000;  in  Connaught  3,000  and  23,000. 
Where  is  the  'ascendency' — in  Ulster  or 
the  rest  of  Ireland? 

"Examine  the  public  appointments  in 
the  four  most  Protestant  counties  of  Ulster  and  they  tell  the 
same  tale: 

Proportion  of       Proportion  of 
R.  C.'s  to  public  offices 

County  population       held  by  R.  C.'s 

Antrim 20%  22% 

Down 32%  29% 

Armagh 45%  48% 

Derry 41%  38% 

' '  In  Belfast  the  Catholics  are  only  a  quarter  of  the  population ; 
yet  far  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  public  offices  are  held  by 
Catholics.  The  actual  figure  is  37  per  cent.  What  about  '  domi- 
nating' and  'riding  roughshod'?  Even  Home  Rulers  admit 
that  this  is  'nonsense  talk.'" 
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FIELD-MARSHAL  8IE  JOHN  FRENCH, 

At  the  head  of  the  British  Army,  who 
resigned,  with  the  Adjutant-General,  when 
the  Government  repudiated  Colonel  Seely's 
pledge  not  to  use  the  Army  against  Ulster. 


he  finds.  Ulster  is  trembling  for  her  industries — the  source  of 
her  prosperity.  Ulstermen  shudder  at  the  thought  of  being 
dragged  from  under  the  egis  of  a  London  Parliament.  The 
Irish  Nationalist  leaders  seem  to  be  regarded  in  a  strangely  pirat- 
ical aspect  in  Ulster,  to  judge  from  this  passage  in  Mr.  Pyfe's 

story.  The  state  of  mind  it  reveals  may 
appear  incredible  to  some,  but  that  it 
exists  in  Ulster  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  this  crisis: 

"Well,  having  disposed  of  the  legend 
that  Ulster's  objection  to  Home  Rule 
springs  from  a  desire  to  keep  up  this 
fictitious  'Protestant  tyranny,'  I  set  my- 
self to  find  out,  by  talking  to  people, 
what  their  motive  really  was.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  fear.  Ulster  is  afraid 
of  a  Home  Rule  parliament,  afraid  for  her 
prosperity,  which  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  provinces,  afraid  for  her 
industries,  afraid  for  her  liberties,  afraid 
for  her  well-being  and  her  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  Ulster  can  not  forget  Mr. 
Redmond's  words,  'Our  ultimate  goal  is 
national  independence,'  nor  Mr.  Devlin's 
words,  'I  believe  in  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England.'  'These  two  men,' 
said  a  soldier-landowner,  'are  the  leaders 
of  Irish  Nationalism.  They  have  never 
recanted  these  declarations.  They  will 
not  recant  them  now.' 

"Nor  can  Ulster  forget  that  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Ford  said.  'Every  Irish  attack  on 
England  should  include  Belfast,'  and  that 
he  looked  forward  to  'the  destruction  of 
Belfast's  linen  industry.'  Did  Mr.  Red- 
mond denounce  Mr.  Ford?  Did  he  even 
venture  to  disagree?  No,  he  called  him 
the  'purest  patriot'  he  had  ever  known! 

"Even  if  there  were  no  desire  for  separa- 
tion, no  virulent  hatred  of  Ulster,  the  Ul- 
ster manufacturers  would  object  to  beinj; 
ruled  by  a  Parliament  70  per  cent,  of  which 
would  represent  the  interests  of  small 
farmers. 

"A  banker  exprest  the  fear  that  un- 
der a  Home  Rule  Parliament  credit  would 
fall.  A  manufacturer  said  that  he  was 
afraid  of  taxation  on  industries,  and  the 
harassing  of  employers  by  further  troops 
of  inspectors,  who  would  be  both  incom- 
petent and  ill-natured.  The  owner  of  a 
big  engineering  concern  told  me  how  he 
had  built  up  his  business  from  a  small 
'shop'  employing  half  a  dozen  men  until 
now  it  gives  work  to  several  hundreds. 
This  is  what  the  South  is  jealous  of.  In  the 
South  they  have  equal  advantages.  Why 
haven't  they  created  industries?  Because  they  are  lazy.  When 
increased  taxes  are  needed,  as  they  certainly  will  be,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  tax  down  there.     They  will  clap  special  taxation  on  to  us." 

Mr.  Fyfe  then  considers  the  possibility  of  civil  war  and  how 
alone  it  can  be  prevented: 

"To  people  in  England  many  of  the  apprehensions  felt  by 
Ulstermen  must  seem  fantastic.  But  the  Ulstermen  vehemently 
insist  upon  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
fight  sooner  than  expose  themselves  to  it.  Of  that  no  one  who 
comes  among  them  can  have  any  doubt.  If  their  fears  are  disre- 
garded and  an  attempt  is  made  to  dragoon  them,  there  will  bo 
civil  war." 


Business,  not  religion,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ulster  rebellion,  Turning  now7  to  the  other  side,  all  these  statements  of  Mr. 
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A  MAD  TIME  FOR  DIVIDKD  COUNSELS. 

Is  the  British  governmental  crew  approaching  a  cataract  ? 

— Pull  Mull  Cuzvllc  (London 


DEARTH   AMID   PLENTY. 

Roberts  (to  George  \  And  to  think  that  our  officers  And 

il  so  hard  to  enlist  recruits  I"  — Fischictto  (Turin). 


STIRRING    TIMES    IN    BRITAIN. 


Fyfc  are  swept  away  like  chaff  by  the  Home  Rule  arguments, 
declares  the  Dublin  Weekly  Freeman.  The  clever  correspondent  of 
the  Loudon  Daily  Matt  sets  out  to  say  what  the  Unionists  want, 
but,  replies  the  Irish  paper,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  know 
what  they  want,  and  their  threats  of  armed  resistance  are  nothing 
but  bluff.  Mr.  Asquith  made  them  a  generous  offer  of  exclusion 
from  Home  Rule  for  six  years,  during  which  time  a  general 
election  would  give  the  verdict  of  Britain  upon  their  case.  What 
are  they  going  to  do  about  it? 

"The  magnificent  steadiness  of  the  Irish  people  behind  our 
Naders  since  Mr.  Asquith's  statement  of  bis  proposals  to  Orange 
lister  is  accountable,  almost  entirely,  for  the  fact  that  every 
day  in  the  interval  has  seen  the  position  improved  from  the 
Home  Ruler's  point  of  view.  The  loyalty  and  invincible  unity 
of  our  nation  have  been  the  deciding  factor.  It,  has,  indeed, 
left  the  Carsonite  crew  in  a  sorely  perplexed  position.  They 
do  not  know  what  to  do  or  say.  They  have  nowhere  to  turn  for 
belp.  We  have  merely  the  spectacle-  of  a  crowd  of  leaders  who 
are  not  agreed  among  themselves  upon  a  single  point  of  policy, 
and  who  are  bewildered  by 
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the  crisis  which  has  caught 
them  in  its  grip  and  holds 
them  relentlessly.  It  is  im- 
possible to  take  pity  on 
them.  They  have  bluffed 
so  long  and.  as  they  fondly 
imagined,  so  successfully, 
that  they  thought  bluff 
would  serve  to  the  end. 
They  never  thought  that 
the  day  would  come  when 
their  life  or  death  as  politi- 
cians would  depend  upon 
a  simple  Yes  or  No.  You 
can '1  bluff  mucb  in  such  an 
eventuality.  What  all  in- 
telligent citizens  now  want 
is    a     straight    answer     to 

a  plain  quest  ion  a  Yet 
or  a  No.  Guns,  wooden 
or  otherwise,  ambulance 
staffs,  male  or  female,  sig- 
naling corps  or  motor-cycle 
infantry  do  not  answer  t  his 
purpose.  But  t  be  Yes  or 
N<>  is   beyond   them,  and 

so     they     are     doomed      to 

further  discredit  before  the 

British     people     and      the 

world.      Kit  her  t  hey  don't, 

know    what    they   want,   or 

for    some    reason    or    other    they    are    afraid    1<>   say    it.      Hence 

it   is    that    the    proposals   of    Mr.    Asquith    are  the    most,   deadly 

blow    they    have   yet   received.      If    they    had    not    been    mere 


bluffers,  if  they  had  not  been  simply  trying  to  put  their  fingers 
in  England's  eye,  this  new  situation  would  not  have  puzzled 
them  a  bit.  But  their  civil  war  was  and  is  civil  idiocy,  their 
warlike  preparations  are  the  work  of  the  Orange  Press  Bureau: 
their  cry  for  a  general  election  is  utterly  dishonest;  their  clamor 
for  exclusion  wholly  insincere.  Therefore,  they  flounder  about, 
knocked  into  consternation  by  the  two  little  monosyllables,  Yes 
and  No.  Well,  the  Government  have  taken  their  size.  And 
Great  Britain  has  sized  them  up,  and  hence  the  very  altered 
tone  of  the  Unionist  press.  All  goes  well.  The  political  insight 
and  instinct  of  our  leaders  are  being  justified  every  day  that 
passes.  We  have  not  now  much  longer  to  wait  for  the  day  for 
which  we  pined." 


SWEDEN'S  CALL  TO  ARMS 

THE    UNEASINESS  of  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  is 
now  being  illustrated  in  several  parts  of  Europe  simul 
taneously.    The  recklessness  of  the  new  King  of  Albania 
in  trying  to  tame  the  wild  bandits  of  the  hills  is  causing  anxiet  j 

among    his    relatives    and 


friends.  King  George  V. 
could  almost  hear  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  ap- 
proval that  shook  the  great 
hall  of  Wi'st minster  the 
other  day  as  a  radical 
member  of  Parliament  de- 
nounced his  interference 
with  Home  Ride.  And  to 
the  northward,  King  (Jus- 
la  \  of  Sweden  had  to  listen 
to  a  parade  of  from  ."{(UMMI 
to  50,000  Socialists  march- 
ing through  the  streets  of 
his  capital  and  shouting 
lor  a  republic.  As  recently 
outlined  in  these  pages, 
Gustav  came  out  with  a 
militaristic  policj  without, 
consulting  his  ministry, 
and.  in  fact,  in  opposition 
to  their  wishes,  so  they  re- 
signed and  he  chose  a  new 
ministry  who  share  his 
Views.  The  question  now 
is  whether  the  country  will  support  them  in  the  coming  election. 
Some  ovidenco  that  it  will  is  seen  in  the  vast  throng  of  30, (MM) 
peasants,    small    landholders,   and    independent    farmers    who 
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DISTRIBUTION   OK  TUE   ULSTER   VOLUNTEER   FORCES. 

—  The  Times  (London). 
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gathered  at  Stockholm  and  heard  with  thunders  «»t'  applause 
the  King's  declaration  that  Sweden  must  arm  at  once,  a  state- 
ment taken  hy  his  oritios  as  the  assumption  of  persona]  rule  A 
favorable  view  of  the  King's  action,  high-handed  as  the  Liberals 
style  it,  might  be  gathered  from  the  Conservative  press  of 
Sweden,  but  is  thus  ably  summarized  by  the  New  York  Scandi- 
navian Review,  whose  readers  have  left  their  native  monarchies 
to  live  in  our  Republic: 

"Perhaps   no    nation    to-day    but    Sweden,    where    personality 
and    spontaneity   are   not    yet    wiped   OUt,   could    have    produced 

such  a  demonstration  as  ihe  Bondetdg 
or  Yeoman's  March  to  the  King  on 
February  <>.  Often  enough,  starving 
city  mobs  have  tried  to  approach  their 
ruler  with  appeal  or  menace,  or  the 
citizens  of  a  country,  grown  strong, 
have  gone  to  wrest  t heir  rights  from 
an  unwilling  Government.  But  the 
freeholders  of  Sweden  came  thirty 
thousand  strong  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  under  the  provincial  banners 
that  led  their  fathers  in  glorious  wars, 
not  to  demand  anythiug,  but  to  offer 
Ihe  King  their  wealth  in  the  service 
of  the  fatherland.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Swedish  bonde,  or 
odalman,  is  no  peasant  in  the  south 
European  sense,  but  a  freeholder  ac- 
customed from  ancient  times  to  meet- 
ing his  king  face  to  face,  accustomed 
to  make  generous  response  to  the  per- 
sonal appeal  of  the  sovereign.  'From 
time  immemorial  the  yeomen  of  Swe- 
den have  tilled  the  soil  over  which 
they  themselves  and  no  foreign  intrud- 
er held  sway.'  said  the  call  issued  by 
a  group  of  odalman  to  their  fellows. 
'  We  who  now  till  the  free  soil  of  Swe- 
den wish  to  preserve  it  for  our  de- 
scendants. We  wish  to  leave  them 
undisturbed  the  right  to  reap  new 
harvests  for  their  own  livelihood  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  fatherland 
from  this  soil,  which  must  always  re- 
main Swedish.  The  fatherland  is  the 
one  thing  that  must  be  guarded  above 
all  else.  To  lose  its  liberty  or  inde- 
pendence is  to  lose  life  itself.'  It  was 
t  he  ancient  spirit  of  Sweden,  organ- 
ized by  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  city  of  Stockholm  opened 
wide  its  hospitable  doors,  and  the 
churches  held  special  services  where 
the  battle -hymn  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  rose  from  thousands  of  lusty 
throats. 
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SACRIFICED   TO   SAVE   THE   CABINET 


the  onward  rush  of  white-crested  spring  floods,'  were  as  impres- 
sive in  their  fresh  young  enthusiasm  as  the  grave,  earnest    rani. 

of  the  Bondetdg,    Mass-meetings  of  citizens  were  held  in  varioti 

cities    on    Sunday,    February    22,    and    in    Stockholm    alone    an 
assembly  of  6,000   people   sen!    the    King  an   address  of   thank 
for  his  speech  to  I  he  yeomen. 

"While  King  Gustav  has  declared  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
revive  a  'personal  monarchy,'  the  late  events  have  shown  how 
deep  a  hold  monorchia!  institutions  have  over  the  Swedish  na- 
tion. By  his  quick  and  true  comprehension  of  his  people  the 
King  has  become,  in  fact,  the  personal  leader  in  that  new  move- 
ment   whicfi    has   fused    radical    and   conservative,    peace-worker 

and  militarist,  in  devotion  to  the 
fatherland.  Even  where  some  tech- 
nical criticism  of  the  King's  action  in 
addressing  the  Bondetdg  without  con- 
sulting his  ministers  is  admitted,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  brush  it  aside  as  im- 
material. The  idea  that  the  King 
alone  in  all  Sweden  should  be  denied 
the  righl    of  free  speech   seems  to  the 

Swedes   a    ridiculous    parliamentary 

tyranny  unworthy  of  a  free  people." 

For  a  Socialist  view  of  the  dem- 
onstrations of  loyalty  to  Gustav  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  Vorwdrla  (Ber- 
lin), which  gives  this  very  different 
picture : 

"The  bad  news  of  the  ministerial 
resignations  brought  fear  upon  the 
folk.  It  was,  indeed,  only  the  King's 
'loyal  adherents'  that  caused  any 
scandal.  On  Tuesday,  as  soon  as  the 
resignation  of  the  Cabinet  was  known, 
these  'best  people'  behaved  in  the 
most  scandalous  manner.  They 
crowded  into  the  restaurants  and 
shouted  out  their  undying  loyalty  to 
the  principle  of  personal  regimen. 
The  royal  anthem  was  sung  over 
and  over  again  by  these  loafers,  and 
the  orchestras  in  the  restaurants  vied 
with  one  another  in  attempting  new 
variations  on  this  solemn  air.  But 
the  visitors  did  not  stop  at  that. 
These  men  of  lacquered  boots  roundly 
abused  the  other  guests  unless  they 
stood  up  and  joined  in  the  hymn.  An 
editor  of  the  Stockholm  Social  Demo- 
crat was  publicly  insulted  by  them." 


"The  King's  manly  and  direct  reply 
to  the  yeomen,  espousing  as  it  did  the 
program  of  military  experts  for  im- 
mediate action,  in  a  speech,  which 
was  made  without  consultation  with 

the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Staaff,  caused  the  resignation  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry,  who  were  committed  to  a  more  gradual 
strengthening  of  the  defenses  of  the  country.  Whatever  may 
be  the  political  outcome,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  King 
Gustav  has  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Sweden 

"Altho  a  counter-demonstration,  organized  by  the  Socialists 
to  protest  against  the  burdens  of  taxation  demanded  by  the 
mihtary  program  numbered  30,000,  its  influence  was  swept 
away  in  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Bondetdg.  Seventy  thousand  names  were  signed  to  the 
telegrams  assuring  the  King  that  other  yeomen  all  over  the 
country  were  as  ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  fatherland  as  those 
who  brought  him  the  message  in  person.  One  group  of  citizens 
after  another  hastened  to  add  their  promise  of  loyal  support. 
Addresses  were  sent  by  scientists,  artists,  authors,  and  business 
men.  From  the  universities  of  Lund,  Upsala,  and  Goteborg 
3,300  students  came  to  assure  the  King  that  the  youth  of  the 
country  was  with  him — no  mere  lyrical  outburst,  since  one  of 
1  he  points  in  the  new  army  program  is  the  lengthening  of  military 
service  for  students.     The  white-capped,  singing  crowds  'like 


Colonel  Seely,  British  Secretary  for  War.  who.  with 
Lord  Morley,  made  the  unauthorized  pledge  that  the 
Army  would  not  be  used  against  Ulster.  In  the 
storm  that  followed  Colonel  Seely  resigned,  accept- 
ing all  the  blame.  Premier  Asquith  takes  his  place 
as  Secretary  for  War  and  retires  from  the  House  of 
Commons  pending  reelection  by  his  constituents. 


But,  we  are  assured, 


"The  doings  of  this  hurrahing  crowd 
were  by  no  means  typical  of  general 
public  opinion.  Numberless  political 
gatherings  throughout  the  country 
protested  against  the  establishment  of 
a  personal  regimen  and  exprest  their 
thanks  to  the  Government  for  stand- 
ing their  ground.  Numberless  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  reached  the  Prime 
Minister  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  while  one  day  the 
Conservative  students  give  homage  to  the  King,  the  Liberal 
students  the  following  morning  thronged  to  express  to  the  Prime 
Minister  their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  position." 

Some  of  the  English  papers  say  that  "the  King's  crown  is  in 
peril."  The  best  comment  on  this  statement  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  a  letter  of  the  Pester  Lloyd's  Stockholm  correspon- 
dent, who  writes: 

"As  ex-Premier  Staaff  left  the  Parliament  building  this  after- 
noon more  than  a  hundred  people  escorted  him  to  his  house  and 
delivered  to  him  an  enthusiastic  address.  Many  of  them  subse- 
quently repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Socialist  leader  Brant ing. 
and,  amid  cries  of  'Long  five  the  Republic!'  marched  through  the 
streets.  The  police  dispersed  the  crowd  and  just  prevented  a 
collision  between  two  bands  of  students,  one  shouting  for  the 
King  and  another  replying  with  noisy  salutations  to  the  Re- 
public."— Translations  madv  for  The  Literaky  Digest. 
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Copyiigbtod  by  the  Internal il  News  s 


gaston  CALMETTE, 

Editor   of   the    Paris    Fir/ara.    killed    by 

Madame  Caillaux. 


I'li.il..  I  y  I'liilnrw .  ...I  A  Ullderwnnd 


MADAME  C  Wl.l.u  \. 

Seemingly  in  «imo  such  mood  ;>s  when  she  faced  her 
husband's  foe. 

CENTRAL   FIGURES    IN   THE    FRENCB   TRAGEDY. 


CV>pyright#  I  l».v  Iho  Inti    i   ittnn&l   News  Servico. 


JOSEPH  C  \ll.L\r\, 

French  Minister   of  Finance,  who  re- 
signed after  his  wife's  crime. 


THE  CALMETTE-CAILLAUX  TRAGEDY 


B 


"""^FFORK  tliis  monstrous  1  liin^  I  have  nol  the  strength 
to  write  more,"  says  Paul  Bourget,  the  eminent 
French  writer,  in  concluding  his  tribute  in  the  Figaro 
to  (1-aston  Caimette.  She  who  killed  the  famous  editor  is  not  of 
the  Charlotte  Corday  class  of  women,  no  heroine  even  of  what 
the  French  call  "a  drama  of  passion,"  where  love,  jealousy,  or 
the  sense  of  betrayal  points  (he  pistol  or  drives  home  the  steel. 
Mine.  Caillaux  protest  to  be  avenging  the  hitter  treatment 
deall  out  to  her  husband  by  the  editor  of  the  Figaro,  who  kept 
to  the  course  he  was  taking,  according  to  Mr.  Bourget,  merely 
because  "he  considered  it  a  professional  duty."  And  this  elo- 
quent writer  adds: 

"He  was  the  victim  of  a  murder  which  compels  those  most, 
blind  to  recognize  toward  what  goal  is  rushing  a  godless  society 
which  believes  itself  to  be  the  civilization  of  the  future,  while  it 
represents  the  most  fearful  retrogression  toward  barbarism." 

Many  of  the  Paris  journals  take  this  broad  view  of  the  incident 
and  quote  the  pessimistic  predictions  of  some  French  writers  that 
the  Republic  is  to  end  in  "a  slough  of  bloody  mire.**  Others 
blame  (iaston  Caimette  for  rummaging  in  the  private  waste- 
basket  of  the  Caillaux  family,  and  threatening  to  publish  matter 
to  the  disgrace  of  both  man  and  wife.  His  dying  words,  however, 
<  xpresl  his  own  self-justification — "I'have  done  my  duty."  As 
the  cubic  dispatches  have  already  told,  Mme.  .Joseph  Caillaux, 
wife  of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  paid  a  visit  to  the  office 
of  the  Figaro,  was  received  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Gaston  Caimette, 
and  shot  him  dead.  Mr.  Caimette,  we  tire  told,  fell  without  a 
word  while  four  other  shots  were  fired  from  Mme.  Caillaux's 
small  automatic  pistol.  The  Figaro  had  been  concerned  in  a 
bitter  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Caillaux  and  had  recently 
published  a  private  letter  he  had  written  to  his  wife  before  their 
marriage,  in  which  certain  political  secrets  were  revealed. 
Mr.  Caillaux,  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Calmette's  murder  by  his  wife, 
immediately  resigned  his  place  in  the  Government.  The  press 
of  Paris  tire  naturally  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  this 
deed  and  in  their  attempted  analysis  of  the  condition  of  public 


and     political    Opinion    such    ;is    renders    a    like    scandal     possible. 

Thus  the   Echo  de   Paris  speaks  in   the  following  terms: 

"  Is  not   the  action  of  Mine.  Caillaux,  in  some  sort,  one  of  the 

fatal  results  of  this  regime  of  moral  anarchy  and  social  disorgani- 
zation? France  has  sapped  tin-  solidity  of  till  beliefs,  has  scouted 
all  traditions,  litis  broken  every  tie,  and  despised  all  sentiments 
of  honor  and  of  duty.  Little  by  little  men  have  come  to  treat 
those  who  remain  last  in  their  convictions  which  an-  so  noble 
and  so  proud  as  if  they  were  insane,  witless,  and  without  moral 
standards.     From  head  to  foot  the  community  is  diseased,  the 

contempt  lor  a  moral  person  results  in  a  contempt  for  human 
life.      People  commit    suicide  or  homicide  when   they   meet   with 

the  slightest  opposition,  and  here  is  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister 
who  brings  into  the  political  arena  that  irresistible  argument, 
the  repeating  pistol." 

The  Action  Francaise  recalls  I  he  prediction  of  Thiers  that  the 
Republic  would  end  in  "blood  and  mire,"  and  the  monarchical 
Gavlois  sa.ys  similarly: 

"Once  more  is  being  fulfilled  tin-  saying  of  a  Republican  thai 

the  Republic  would  end  in  blood.  Where  tire  we  now'.'  And 
what  sort  of  a  regime  is  this,  where  the  wives  of  ministers  assas- 
sinate the  men  who  do  not  approve  of  their  husbands'  policy?" 

The  IJ  ii  ma  mil'  (Paris)  disagrees  with  the  "absurd  journals" 
which  think  that  political  instigation  caused  this  catastrophe: 

"For,  if  the  wife  of  i he  Minister  had  dreaded  the  political 
effect  of  political  documents  whose  early  publication  the  Figaro 
announced,  how  could  bullets  from  a  revolver  prevenl  their 
publication'.'     This  act   of  violence  could  only  aggravate  the 

effect   of  such  publient  ions." 

The  Lanterne  (Paris)  lays  the  blame  upon  Mr.  Caimette: 
"lie  committed  a  serious  error,  and  we  are  nol  among  those 

who  look  upon  him  as  merely  a  journalist  who  litis  fallen  glori- 
ously on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions.      By 

intruding  into  the  affairs  of  another's  private  life  he  risked 
receiving  the  blow  which  me1  him." 

The  Aurorc  (Paris)  wonders  at  the  temerity  of  the  dead 
editor,   and  Concludes  with  these  words: 

"How  could  he  sulTer  himself  to  be  led  on  to  undertake  the 
violent  campaign  which  provoked  this  terrible  reprisal?  It  is  tin 
incomprehensible  mystery  to  those  who  knew  him." 
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SLEEPING   PLANTS   WAKENED  BY    RADIUM 


MANY  KEEN  MINDS  have  boon  busy  in  late  years  on 
the  fascinating  study  of  the  effect  of  radium  on  coil- 
growth,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  The  studies 
made  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Gager,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
concerning  the  effect  of  radium  on  the  germination  of  seeds 
were  noted  in  these  columns 
in  January,  1909.  More  re- 
cently Dr.  Hans  Molisch,  of 
Vienna,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated plant  physiologists  in 
Kurope,  has  been  experiment- 
ing upon  a  different  phase  of 
the  subject,  the  influence  of 
radium  on  the  dormant  buds 
of  plants  during  their  winter 
season  of  rest  or  "sleep."  Dr. 
Molisch  contributes  an  account 
of  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments to  Die  Naturwissen- 
schaften  (Berlin)  of  January  30. 
He  says: 

t 

' '  The  efforts  of  investigators 
to  wake  plants  from  their  rest 
period  and  cause  them  to  grow, 
or,  as  we  say,  to  'sprout,'  have 
succeeded  amazingly  of  late 
decades.  The  ether  process  of 
Johannsen,  the  warm  -  bath 
process  of  Molisch,  the  irrita- 
tion or  injury  method  of  Weber, 

the  acid  method  of  Jesenkos,  that  advocated  by  Lakon  of 
furthering  sprouting  by  the  supply  of  nutritious  salts,  and  the 
electric  process  of  Klebs  have  given  highly  valuable  results. 

"Having  long  been  occupied  with  the  influence  of  radium 
on  plants,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  test  also  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  by  its  use  to  shorten  the  rest  period  in 
plants  or  even  do  away  with 
it.  My  investigations  of  this 
subject  were  carried  out  in  the 
Radium  Institute  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Science  in 
Vienna  and  in  the  Institute  of 
Plant  Physiology  conducted  by 
me  for  more  than  two  winters, 
and  yielded  positive  results. 
Glass  tubes  and  plates  contain- 
ing fixt  preparations  of  radium 
and  the  radium  emanation  were 
used  in  the  experiments." 

After  detailing  the  amounts 
and  character  of  the  radium 
preparations  used,  he  proceeds: 

' '  The  buds  were  exposed  to 
the  preparations  in  such  wise  as 
to  receive  the  radium  rays  as 
evenly  as  possible.  After  the 
exposure,  which  commonly 
lasted  from  1  to  48  hours,  the 
twigs  were  placed  in  water  and 
then  cultivated  in  a  green- 
house in  daylight.  The  twigs 
of  Syringa  vulgaris  (Fig.  1) 
show  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
posure. The  numerous  experiments  made  show  that  the  twigs 
of  Syringa  vulgaris  exposed  to  beta  and  gamma  rays  in  the 
middle  of  November  are  not  noticeably  affected,  but  are 
markedly  affected  when  the  exposure  takes  place  in  the  latter 
half  of  November  and  also  in  the  later  portion  of  the  rest  period 


AWAKE   AND  ASLEEP 

Fig.  1. — End  buds  of  bunch  1  (left)  exposed  to  radium  rays  for 
48  hours,  bunch  2  for  24  hours,  bunch  3  for  1  hour,  bunch  4  (right) 
not  at  all.     1  and  2  have  sprouted;  the  others  (3  and  4)  have  not. 


LILAC  ROUSED   BY   RADIUM. 

Fig.  2. — Effect  of  radium  emanation  on  twigs  of  lilac  (Syringa 
vulgaris).  1  (left)  in  pure  air  alone,  2  exposed  to  emanation  for 
20  hours,  3  for  48  hours,  4  (right)  for  72  hours.  The  control  bundle 
(left)  did  not  sprout;  the  others  all  sprouted,  and  the  longer  the 
exposure  the  better.     Not  all  the  trials  were  so  successful. 


in  December,  when  the  exposure  Lasts  one  to  two  days.  If  the 
experiment  is  begun  later,  for  example,  in  January,  sprouting  is 
not  favorably  influenced,  unexposed  twigs  sprouting  as  well  or 

even  better.  It'  (lie  rest,  period  lias  conic,  lo  an  end,  an  ex- 
posure of  72  hours  may  even  have;  an  inhibiting  or  injurious 
effect.      It    should    he  carefully  noted  that  in  the  first  place  the 

exposure  must  occur  at  the 
right  time,  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  November  or  in  December; 
and  secondly,  that  it  must 
continue  neither  too  short  nor 
too  long  a  time. 

"If  the  time  is  too  short,  no 
effect  is  observed;  if  too  long, 
the  buds  are  injured.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  results  ob- 
tained by  etherization  or  the 
warm  bath." 

But  the  experimenter  then 
discovered  a  better  method, 
which  he  thus  details: 

"The  use  of  the  radium 
tubes  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  exposure  of  the  buds 
is  naturally  very  uneven. 
Hence  it  seemed  desirable,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  alpha 
rays,  to  test  also  the  influence 
of  the  radium  emanation.  The 
emanation  is  a  gas,  and  hence, 
of  course,  a  more  even  influence 
on  the  buds  was  to  be  expected. 
This  expectation  was  realized, 
for  the  effect  of  the  emanation  on  resting  buds  was  much  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  radium  tubes  and  plates.  ...  As  an 
emanation  chamber  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  was  used,  24  centi- 
meters high  and  16.5  centimeters  broad.  The  emanation  was 
admitted  every  24  or  every  48  hours;  the  amount  in  the  ex- 
periment vessel  being  from  1.84  to  3.45  millicuries.  For  a  con- 
trol a  similar  apparatus  with- 
out the  emanation  was  em- 
ployed. In  all  were  placed 
bunches  of  syringa  twigs  cut 
from  the  same  bush  just  before 
the  experiment  began." 

The  illustrations  show  strik- 
ingly the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment. Other  experiments  were 
also  successful,  but  there  were 
some  failures: 

"Besides  these,  Dr.  Molisch 
obtained  good  results,  at  the 
end  of  November  and  in  De- 
cember, with  twigs  of  the  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera  and  Staphylea 
pinnata,  and  fairly  good  results 
with  Acer  platanoides.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  obtained  nega- 
tive results  from  other  plants, 
including  the  Gingko  biloba, 
Platanus  sp.,  Fagus  silvalica, 
and  Tilia  sp." 

This  difference  of  results  was 
not  unexpected,  since  sprouting 
caused  by  ether  and  the  warm  bath  also  gives  varying  results. 
He  says  further: 

"What  processes  are  set  in  motion  in  the  resting  buds  by  the 
exposure  processes  which  finally  cut  short  the  rest  period  and 
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tuting  of   the  buds  are  still  unknown  to  us:  .  .  . 

but  we  arc  similarly  uncertain  as  to  the  method  by  which  ether 

.  the  warm  bath  operate.  ...   It  seems  probable  that  certain 

ferments,    diastatie    ami    proteolytic    enzymes,    perhaps,    are 

activated  or  hastened  in  their  development,  and  that  this 
leads  to  the  hydroli/.alion  of  the  starch,  or.  more  popularly 
exprest,  the  mobilization  of  the  nutritive  substana 

Dr.  Moli-ch  acknowledges  that  the  tremendous  oral  of  radium 
prohibits  this  method  from  having  practical  value  as  a  forcing 
process,  hut  considers  its  scientific  importance  of  value,  dosing 
with  the  words  that  "it  must  rouse  our  greatest  interest,  that  this 
wonderful  element,  which  has  bad  such  a  revolutionary  influence 
in  the  domains  of  chemistry  and  physics,  should  also  exert 
BO  profound  an  influence  by  means  of  its  invisible  rays  on  the 
living  substance  of  the  resting  buds." — Translation  made  for 
Tin:  Literary  Digest. 


•When  we  recall  that  most  of  us  confine  our  mental  operations 
to  the  going  over  ami  over  again  of  the  same  mental  territory — 

ng  the  same  things  and  thinking  the  same  thoughts,  day 
after  day — it  will  be  obvious  that  the  brain  of  the  average  man 
of  fifty  must  contain  some  billions  of  cells  capable  of  receiving 
new  impressions  and  developing  new  associations  of  ideas,  but 
never  brought  into  action.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  man 

p  lived  who  came  anywhere  near  exhausting  the  possibilities 
of  his  mental  development  as  suggested  by  a  mere  count  of  his 
brain-cells." 


LITTLE  DANGER   OF   BRAIN-STRAIN 

y\Bl-   WE   Hearing  the  capacity  of  our  brains  for  thinking? 

/-\  Shall  we  ever  reach  it;  and  what  will  happen  then? 
-^-  -*-  Something  like  this  must  have  been  in  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's mind  when  he  described  the  wonder  of  the  children, 
with  respect  to  their  teacher — 
'That  one  small  head  could 
carry  all  he  knew." 

Are  our  heads  really  too  small 
to  carry  all  that  may  be  known'.' 
We  may  apparently  reassure 
ourselves,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  for  Dr.  E.  Lindon  Melius, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  anatom- 
ical laboratory,  has  conclud- 
ed, from  a  studj'  of  the  gray 
matter  making  up  the  outer 
surface  of  the  human  brain, 
that  it  is  composed  of  at  least 
6,000,000,000  cells,  or  enough 
to  employ  about  333,000  daily 
for  50  years.  Those  who  do  so 
much  fresh  thinking  that  they 
use  up  gray  matter  at  this  rate 
will  doubtless  have  to  come  to 
a  stop  at  the  end  of  half  a 
century,  but  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams,  who  reports  these 
investigations  in  Hearst's  Mag- 
ii- 1 in    (New    York),    considers 

it  pretty  certain  that  no  man  ever  lived  who  could  think  as  fast 
BS  t  his.      He  write-: 

lie  [Dr.  Melius]  believes  that  no  cell  of  the  brain  cortex  is 
fully  developed  at  birth.  The  entire  thinking  apparatus  is  then 
in  a  merely  formative  or  receptive  condition. 

"No  one  knows  just  how  many  individual  cells  must  be 
linked  together  and  coordinated  to  make  possible  a  mental 
process  such  as  the  memorizing  of  a  word  or  the  development  of 
an  idea.     Hut  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  number  is  large. 

"The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  there  are  in  the 
brain  enough  cells  to  afford  a  continuous  supply  of  new  sensitized 
plate-,  -i)  to  speak,  to  enable  an  individual  to  go  on  day  after 
day  and  year  alter  year  gaining  new  impressions  and  developing 

new  line-  of  thought.  As  to  this,  the  computations  of  the  micrOS- 
copisl  are  most  reassuring.  His  estimates  give  us  an  almost 
bewildering  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  mental  develop- 
ment,   even    on    the   supposition    that   vxvry    new    impression    or 

idea  involves  a  large  number  of  cells.  For  the  total  number  of 
cells  in  the  cortex  of  an  average  brain  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Melius 
to  he  about  6,000,000,000. 

"A  simple  mathematical  calculation  shows  that  a  brain  con- 
taining <j,(HX).000,(MM)  cells  could  expoSi    or  put  into  action  about 

a  third  of  a  million  cells  every  day  for  a  period  of  fifty  years, 

Using   each    group    of    cells    only    once,    without    exhausting    the 

original  supply  or  being  obliged  to  call  for  new  recruits. 


WAKING   THE   HORSE-CHESTNUT. 

Pig.  A. — Effect  of  radium  emanation  on  twigs  of  horse-chestnut 
(Aesculus  hippucastanum).  Those  to  the  left  remained  in  pure 
air  alone;  those  to  the  right  were  exposed  to  the  emanation  for 
24  hours.  The  latter  have  sprouted,  the  control  twigs  hardly  at 
all.     Duration  of  experiment  from  December  14  to  January  1">. 


LOVE   AS  A   DISEASE 

THAT  " LOVE-SICK  NESS"  is  no  mere  poetical  fancy, 
but  a  real  malady,  is  the  pronouncement  of  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London).  Ev» 
one  knows  that  the  rejected  lover  may  suffer  loss  of  appetite, 
waste  of  tissue,  and  depression  of  spirits.  Burton,  in  his  ■"Anat- 
omy of  -Melancholy'*  —  that  ponderous  tome  of  which  many 
have  heard,  but  which  few  read  —treats  at  length  of  the  peculiar 
variety  of  melancholy  due  to  despised  love,  and  recounts  its 
symptoms  by  the  dozen.  According  to  Plato,  Empedocles,  the 
philosopher,  who  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  died 
for  love,  reported  that  "his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky, 

his  lungs  dried  up.  insomuch 
that  he  verily  believed  his  soul 
was  either  sodden  or  roasted 
tlu-ough  the  vehemeney  of 
love's  lire."  The  English  writ- 
er  goes  on  to  say: 

"From  an  Italian  medical 
journal  of  recent  date  we  learn 
that  Dr.  P.  Barrett,  whom  we 
are  unable  to  identify,  and  to 
whose  work  no  reference  is 
given,  holds  that  love  is  an  in- 
toxication of  the  nervous  cen- 
ters. The  circulatory  system 
may  be  affected,  especially  if 
the  patient  is  young  and  is 
suffering  from  a  first  attaek. 
This  recalls  to  us  Galen's  story 
of  how  he  diagnosed  the  case 
of  a  young  girl  who  was  thought 
by  her  anxious  parents  to  be 
dying.  Believing  that  nothing 
more  than  lo\  e-sickness  was 
the  matter,  the  astute  physi- 
cian had  the  suspected  object 
brought  into  her  presence, 
meanwhile  keeping  [his  hand 
on  her  wrist.  The  sight  of  the 
young  man  quickened  the 
maiden's  pulse  to  a  rate  that  left  no  doubt  in  Galen's  mind  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  indisposition.  Dr.  Barrett,  we  are  told,  has 
made  researches  on  the  blood  of  people  in  love,  and  has  found 
marked  leucocytosis.  If  the  disease  is  not  speedily  cured,  love 
may  lead  to  neurasthenia,  and  even  insanity;  it  also  predisposes 
to  tuberculosis.  It  is  high  time,  he  concludes,  that  we  should 
think  of  devising  a  purely  medical  treatment  for  love.  What 
form  is  this  to  take?  The  bacillus  of  love  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  therefore  no  vaccine  is»availahle  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease.  Montaigne  also  thought  that  love  should  he  treated  by 
medicine.  As  translated  by  John  Florio,  he  says:  'Philosophy 
thinketh  she  hath  not  il  imploycd  hir  meajies.  having  yeelded 
the  so  vera  ign  rule  of  our  mind,  and  the  authoritie  to  restraine 
OUT  appetites,  unto  reason.  Amongst  which,  those  who  judge 
there  is  none  more  violent  than  those  which  lo\e  begetteth, 
have  this  for  their  opinion,  thai  they  holde  both  of  body  and 
BOUle;  and  man  is  wholly  possessed  with  them:  so  that  health  is 
selfe  depended  of  them,  and  physick  is  sometime-  constrained 
to  serve  them.'  We  are  left  in  the  dark  by  Dr.  Barrett  as  to 
the  exact    line  of  'purely  medical   treatment'   to  be  adopted   for 

the  cure  of  love,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  it   will  laugh  at 

physic  as  it  proverbially  does  at  locksmiths.  Il  is  probable  that 
none  of  the  many  methods  described  in  Ovid's  '  Wenicdia  Anio- 
ns' has  ever  cured  any  lover  of  his  disease.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  successful  treatment  lies  in  the  fact  that  tin 
patient,  as  a   rule,  does  not   wish  to  be  cured." 
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A   NEW  AID  FOR  THE  BEEF  SUPPLY 

ANEW  and  noticeable  architectural  feature  has  been 
added  to  tho  American  rural  landscape  of  late  years. 
-  There  are  at  present  130,000  silos  in  a  baker's  dozen 
of  the  great  Central  States  of  the  Union.  Half  of  these  have 
been  built  within  the  past  two  years — an  increase  termed  by 
The  Orange  J  mid  Farmer  (New  York,  March  28)  "one  of  the 
most  striking  movements  recorded  in  the  history  of  American 
agriculture."  This  growth,  we  are  told,  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  full  value  of  ensilage  has  been  appreciated  only  within 
the  last  few  years.  Before  that,  the  contents  of  the  silo  were 
used  as  food  only  for  dairy  cattle,  but  it  is  now  recognized  as  a 
valuable  feature  of  all  branches  of  the  cattle  industry.  Recenl 
tests  show  that  silage  as  a  food  for  beef  animals,  as  well  as  for 
breeding  animals  and  for  the  young,  greatly  reduces  the  cost 
of  meat-production  and  increases  the  cattle-carrying  capacity 
of  the  farm.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  land  makes  this 
information  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  the  statistics  show 
that  he  has  not  been  slow  to  act  upon  it.     As  we  read: 

"No  census  of  the  number  of  silos  has  ever  been  made,  and  no 
absolutely  accurate  data  of  number  are  available,  but  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  economic  changes  which  are  to  follow  the 
general  use  of  silage  in  meat-production,  Orange  Judd  crop 
reporting  bureau  has  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  and 
presents  its  conclusions  with  full  confidence  in  their  general 
accuracy.  Three  counties  were  selected  in  each  of  the  States 
of  the  great  central  valleys,  selected  so  as  to  be  present  as  fairly 
as  possible  the  different  phases  of  the  cattle  industry  in  each  State, 
and  in  each  county  a  count  of  the  number  of  silos  in  each  town- 
ship was  secured.  The  average  result  in  the  three  counties, 
taking  into  consideration  the  known  facts  as  to  number  and 
size  of  farms  and  number  of  dairy  cows  and  of  other  cattle  per 
farm,  was  applied  to  the  whole  State  and  a  figure  representing  the 
probable  number  of  silos  in  each  State  worked  out. 

"Of  course,  no  claim  is  made  of  complete  accuracy,  but  the 
methods  followed  warrant  the  belief  that  the  figures  presented 
may  be  accepted  as  fairly  typical  of  the  present  state  of  silo 
development.  The  total  number  of  silos  in  operation  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913,  the  number  built  during  1913,  and  the  average 
tonnage  capacity  per  silo  in  the  State  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion are  estimated  as  follows: 

Estimated  Number  of  Silos,  January  1,  1914 

Number  Silos  Built  Capacity, 

of  Silos  in  1913  Tons 

Ohio 10,560  3,432  51 

Michigan 10,812  1 .088  93 

Indiana 11,500  2,760  105 

Illinois 17,340  5,202  101 

Wisconsin 41,535  8.236  101 

Minnesota 2,414  516  113 

Iowa 16,236  3,267  115 

Missouri 6,726  2.679  110 

Kansas 6.510  1  680  123 

Nebraska 3,240  900  132 

North  Dakota 770  250  100 

South  Dakota 1,300  455  120 

Oklahoma 1,360  460  160 

Total 130,283  30,925 

"It  will  be  noted  that  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  silos  now  in  use  were  built  during  1913,  and  in  all  probability 
at  least  one-half  were  built  within  the  last  two  years.  Of  course, 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  as  yet  in  the  dairy  regions,  Wis- 
consin, northern  Illinois,  and  Iowa  easily  leading  in  numbers; 
but  the  States  in  which  cattle-feeding  is  most  practised  are  the 
ones  that  now  show  the  largest  percentage  of  annual  increase. 
Central  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  north  half  of  Missouri,  eastern 
Kansas,  and  central  Oklahoma  are  beef-producing  districts  that 
are  marked  by  a  rapid  silo  development  during  the  past  two 
years." 

The  use  of  the  silo  in  feeding  beef  cattle  is  responsible  not  only 
for  the  multiplication  of  the  device,  but  for  the  reported  increase 
in  the  average  size.  The  size  of  the  silo  depends  largely  upon 
the  daily  consumption  of  silage,  as  the  top  must  be  removed 


promptly  and  uniformly.  As  the  amount  required  daily  for 
the  average  daily  herd  is  less  than  for  sleers,  the  ii.-e  of  silage  in 

meat-production  has  resulted  in  silos  of  larger  capacity.    The 

writer  goes  on  : 

"The  economic  importance  of  the  present,  development  <>r 
silage  feeding  would  be  hard  to  overestimate.  About  70  per 
cent,.,  or.  roughly,  75,000,000  acres,  of  our  com  area  used  to  produce 

corn  to  be  led  upon  the  farm.  Husking  and  gathering  this  corn 
not  only  constitute  one  of  the  hardest  manual  tasks  performed 
upon  I  lie  farm,  but,  is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  cost  in  growing 
corn.  An  acre  of  corn  land  produces  perhaps  one  ton  of  corn 
and  eleven  Ions  of  stalks,  blades,  and  husks. 

"The  corn  is  separated  at  great,  labor  and  expense,  ami  then 
the  eleven  Ions  of  feeding  material  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  an 

incumbrance  in  the  field,  except  as  a  small  part  is  utilized  by 
the  pasturing  of  cattle  for  a,  few  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  follows  that  on  7 ."),()()(), 000  acres  devoted  to  the  growth  of  feed 
for  farm  animals  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the  annual  growth  of 
feeding  material  is  absolutely  thrown  away.  The  use  of  the 
silo  will  prevent  this  waste  and  make  it  possible  to  utilize  in 
meat-production  twelve  tons  of  feeding  material  per  acre  instead 
of  the  one  ton  now  so  utilized. 

"The  silo  furnishes  a  means  of  bridging  the  widening  dis- 
parity between  meat,  -  production  and  population,  through  a 
complete  utilization  of  the  feeding  stuffs  produced  and  the 
consequent  ability  to  grow  and  fatten  more  cattle  per  acre  of 
farm  land  than  is  possible  under  any  other  form  of  cattle-feeding." 


FIRST-BORN   CHILDREN 

POPULAR  CUSTOM,  which  has  crystallized  into  law 
among  many  races,  gives  to  the  first-born  privileges  of  heir- 
ship not  enjoyed  by  later  offspring.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  belief  that  the  first  child  is  in  some  way  superior  to 
the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  later  opinion,  based  in  some  degree 
on  medical  evidence,  has  tended  to  the  view  that  the  first-born 
is  rather  inferior  than  otherwise.  An  investigation  of  this 
matter,  made  in  Copenhagen  by  Soren  Hansen,  and  based  on 
statistics  obtained  from  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
from  a  sanatorium  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  among  medical  men.  We  read  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  (London): 

"He  points  out  that  the  ranks  of  the  first-born  are  not  without 
genius,  and  that  they  include  such  prominent  personalities  as 
Linne,  Goethe,  and  Bjornson.  He  also  relegates  to  the  region 
of  fairy-tales  the  common  view  that  the  later-born  possess  more 
genius  or  talent  than  their  predecessors.  Yet  his  verdict  is 
decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  first-born.  According  to  the 
asylum  reports'  there  were  994  individuals  admitted  from  1890 
onward.  These  were  taken  to  represent  an  equal  number 
of  marriages,  yielding  altogether  5,915  children.  The  propor- 
tion of  feeble-minded  was  thus  1  to  5.95.  Using  this  ratio, 
the  theoretical  proportion  of  feeble-minded  among  the  first-  and 
later-born  can  be  compared  with  the  actual  proportion.  These 
comparisons  show  that  the  actual  proportion  of  first-born  among 
the  feeble-minded  is  far  in  excess  of  the  normal.  If  this  excess 
were  due  to  some  condition  connected  solely  with  the  first 
birth  or  first  conception,  then  the  second-born  should  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  successors.  But  the  second  and  third 
children  were  more  frequently  represented  among  the  feeble- 
minded than  they  should  be  if  the  inferiority  of  the  first-born 
were  connected  solely  with  the  first  birth  or  conception.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  report  from  Keller's  asylum,  where 
it  was  observed  that  the  earlier  children,  and  not  merely  the  first 
child,  were  inferior  to  the  later  children.  The  author  investi- 
gated 3,522  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  found  that  not 
only  the  first-born,  but  also  the  second-  and  third-,  were  more 
frequently  attacked  by  tuberculosis  than  they  should  be  if  their 
position  in  the  family  were  of  no  importance.  In  families 
with  ten  children  the  disease  was  almost  twice  as  frequent  among 
the  first  five  as  among  the  last  five  children  of  the  family.  Hansen 
is  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  weight  has  hitherto  been 
attached  to  disposition  in  connection  with  tuberculosis;  and 
tho  he  considers  the  inferior  quality  of  the  first-born  as  proved, 
he  regards  it  as  an  unraveled  mystery." 
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BLIZZARD-PROOF   TELEGRAPH-POLES 

POLES  reinforced    concrete,    along    the    Pennsylvania 

Railroad    near   New   York,   stood    the   test    of  {rales  and 
snowfall,  during  the  heavy  storm  of  March  2,  that  snapt 

their  wooden  rivals  like  pipe-stems.  Even  on  some  of  the 
concrete  poles  the  wooden  cross-arms  were  broken.  The  total 
vertical   load   on   each   pole  during   the   storm,   including  the 

normal  weight  phis  ice  and  snow,  is  estimated  by  Tht  Engiru 

New  York.  March  21)  at  7,600  pounds,  or  nearly 
four  tons,  together  with  a  horizontal  pull  of  two  tons  a  foot 
below  the  top.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  wooden  poles  were 
concerned,    was    in    man?    cases    disastrous;    but    the    concrete 


poles  seem  to  have  acted  nobly.  The  length  of  the  section  pro- 
vided with  these  is  about  five  miles.  The  Record  prints  a 
letter  from  Charles  D.  Cdnklin,  Jr.,  of  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"In  passing  over  the  main  railroad-lines  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  City,  shortly  after  the  great  storm  of  March  2,  one 
could  not  fail  to  be  imprest  with  the  enormity  of  the  damage 
created  by  the  ravages  of  the  wind  and  snow.  In  some  of 
the  deeper  cuts  the  light  snow  had  drifted  to  heights  varying 
from  10  to  25  feet,  and  it  was  only  at  an  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  the  tracks  could  be  cleared  for  the  passage  of  trains. 
This  expense,  however,  was  small  compared  to  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  of  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between 
the  two  citi< 

Ken  greater  than  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  snow-drifts 
was  that  caused  by  the  high  winds  and  sleet  on  the  telegraph- 
wires  and  poles.  Mile  after  mile  of  telegraph-lines  down  in 
the  drifted  snow,  poles  entirely  demolished,  and  the  wires  in  a 
complete  tangle,  was  a  sight  sufficient  to  cause  any  engineer 
to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  to  expend 
greater  capital  on  more  substantial  first  construction  of  poles 
and  wires  which  would  withstand  the  elements  than  to  erect 
cheap,  overloaded  construction  and  replace  it  after  such  occa- 
sional greal  -forms  as  that  of  March  2.  It  seems  that  the 
direct  incidental  Losses  occasioned  by  the  cheaper  construction 

would   more  than   balance  the  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  on  the 

first  cosl  of  the  better  equipment.    Judging  from  the  fact  thai 

some   of   the   larger   railroads   are   already   installing  steel    poles, 
it    seems  thai    the  better  construction   is  more  economical.      An 
bol  comparison,  by  some  of  the  large  railroads,  of  the  economy 
of  the  two  schemes  would  pro\  e  interesting  and  instructive." 

According  to  the  calculations  of   Tht    Record,  the  cosl   per 

concrete    pole  •      50,    which    is    more    than    doubled    when 

foundation-    and    the    labor    of    setting   are    included;    hut    even 

this  is  but  little  in  excess  of  an  equally  stable  wooden  one. 


EXPLOSIONS  BY  WIRELESS 

A  VESSEL  loaded  with  explosives  may  be  in  great  danger 
from  electric  waves— but  only  from  those  generated  bv 
her  own  wireless  plant.  The  idea  that  such  a  ship  max 
be  blown  up  by  a  plant  at  a  distance  is  wholly  imaginary,  we  an 
assured  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris.  February  2G).  An  electric 
wave,  like  a  wave  of  heat,  or  sound,  or  any  form  of  energy  that 
spreads  outward  from  a  point,  loses  rapidly  in  intensity  as  it 
goes  farther  away  from  its  source.  At  a  distance  of  100  miles  it 
is  not  100  times,  but  10,000  times  weaker  than  it  is  at  one  mile. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  long-distance  wireless  transmission  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  unlikelihood,  under  present  conditions,  of  trying  to 
do  work,  or  work  injury,  by  this  means,  at  a  distant 
point.     We  read  in  the  paper  named  above: 

"Many  vessels  in  peril  nave  summoned  aid  by 
means  of  radio-telegraphic  signaTs.  But  care  should 
be  taken  lest  the  transmission  plants  installed  on 
board  create  a  new  source  of  danger,  in  certain 
conditions  and  for  certain  ships.  On  oil-ships  and 
others  that  carry  inflammable  cargoes,  especially 
when  these  are  volatile,  such  substances  may  take 
fire  from  sparks  that  pass,  by  induction,  in  various 
parts  of  the  vessel,  when  the  operator  is  sending 
messages.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
foreseen  this  danger  and  has  issued  the  following 
instructions  to  radio-inspectors: 

'When  inspecting  radio-telegraphic  plants  on 
board  tank-steamships,  oil-boats,  and  all  other 
vessels  canying  substances  that  may  give  rise  to 
mixtures  which  can  be  exploded  or  ignited  by 
electric  sparks,  you  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 
insulation  of  the  antenna,  you  will  examine  metallic 
contacts,  cables,  electric  material,  and  all  pieces  in 
which  the  high-frequency  currents  of  the  radio- 
telegraphic  plant  are  likely  to  engender  induced 
currents. 

"If  sparks  pass,  either  between  two  wires  or 
across    joints    and    air-intervals    in  these    pieces, 
the  danger  must  be  pointed  out  to  the  command- 
ing officer,   to   the   Steamship   Company,   and   to 
the  Wireless  Telegraph  Company.' 

"The  production  of  sparks  between  metallic  objects  in  the 
neighborhood  of  powerful  wireless  posts  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  is  always  taken  into  account  in  the  installation  of  plants  on 
land.  On  vessels,  when  a  post  is  working,  the  metal  pieces  near  • 
the  antenna  absorb  by  induction  a  large  part  of  the  energy;  the 
metal  guys,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  antennae,  are  particularly 
the  seat  of  high-frequency  currents  that  are  very  objectionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  since  the  current  induced  in 
them  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  current  that  traverses 
the  antenna  at  the  same  moment,  tending  to  annul  its  effect.  To 
remedy  this  condition,  the  stays  are  insulated  from  the  ship's 
hull. 

"Other  pieces  slightly  insulated  from  the  hull  by  air-spaces 
are  also  first  put  into  a  state  of  electric  tension  and  finally  dis- 
charge across  the  air-space :  thus  it  is  common  to  hear,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  boat,  the  crackling  of  sparks.  At  night,  they  may 
even  be  seen. 

"In  our  [the  French]  Navy,  also,  it  has  been  asked  whether 
the  explosives  in  the  magazines  may  be  considered  as  removed 
from  all  danger  of  ignition  by  the  electric  waves  engendered 
by  the  transmission  station  on  the  ship.  This  question  is 
now  being  studied.  It  would  appear  that  when  the  explosives 
are  shut  up,  either  in  tight  metal  cases  or  simply  in  metal 
ammunition-boxes,  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  since  the  metal  walls 
form  a  screen  that  the  electric  waves  cannot   penetrate. 

"At  great  distances  from  the  emission  antenna)  of  radio- 
telegraphic  stations,  the  danger  no  longer  exists;  in  fact,  the 
power  induced  at  00  to  f>00  miles  from  a  post  is  so  feeble  thai  only 
devices  of  exquisite  delicacy,  like  the  telephone,  or  perfected 

electrometers  or  gal  variometers,  are  able  to  detect  it.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  ship  Loaded  with  inflammable  substances  can  be  set 
on  lire  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  means  of  waxes 
from   the    Eiffel  Tower,  or  even  by   the  Combined  effect  of  two 

powerful  Continental  radio-telegraphic   stations,  is  simply  an 

effort  of  the  imagination." — Translation  math  for  THE  Literahv 
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PURE  WATER   FROM   WASTE  STEAM 

TIIK  INSTALLATION  of  disfilling-plants  in  factories, 
to  turn  the  waste  steam  into  pure  soft  water  for  drinking 
purposes,  is  advocated  by  Sterling  II.  Bunnell,  writing 
in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  February  12).  As  exhaust  steam, 
he  says,  is  discharged  from  every  factory  power-plant  during 
those  months  of  the  year  when  drinking-water  is  most  in  demand, 
il  is  evident  that  pure  drinking-water  can  be  supplied  in  the 
factory  at  trifling  expense,  especially  as  the  necessary  evaporating 
plant  can  be  installod  at  low  cost.  The  ordinary  steam-pumps 
of  a  factory  will  generally  furnish  ample  exhaust  to  supply  all  the 
drinking-water  required.  If,  however,  the  exhaust  steam  is 
not  sufficient  in  quantity,  steam  may  be  taken  di- 
rect from  the  boiler  and  made  to  produce  five  or 
more  times  its  own  weight  of  distilled  water  by 
condensation.     As  he  tells  us: 

"  The  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  the  working  force 
when  supplied  with  pure  soft  drinking-water  has 
been  in  many  cases  surprizing.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  become  involved  in  the  technical  controversies 
of  medical  authorities,  some  of  whom  advocate 
the  exclusive  use  of  chemically  pure  water,  while 
others  profess  to  observe  some  virtue  in  hard  natu- 
ral waters.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  pure,  germ-free 
water  is  always  preferable  for  drinking  purposes 
to  natural  water  of  suspected  impurity.  If  one 
believes  there  is  benefit  in  drinking  some  natural 
water,  he  may  be  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  supplying  of  distilled  water  in  the  factory 
does  not  prevent  the  employees  from  averaging  up 
their  drinking-water  by  taking  what  they  want 
from  natural  sources  when  away  from  the  works. 
The  distilled  water  should  be  supplied  at  con- 
venient  points  by  circulating  pipes  from  a  cooling 
device  and  through  sanitary  drinking-fountains. 
The  fact  is  that  where  pure  cooled  water  has  been 
so  supplied  throughout  a  factory,  an  important 
decrease  in  loss  of  time  by  absence  caused  by 
digestive  disorders  has  been  observed.  An  in- 
crease in  the  working  efficiency  of  the  men  gen- 
erally may  be  confidently  expected,  tho  this  would 
not  be  easy  to  measure.  The  gain  in  attendance 
is  not  only  observable,  but  is  large  enough  to  be 
conspicuous.  Further,  the  men  soon  learn  that 
the  water  is  healthful  and  often  carry  home  a 
supply,   which  practise   should   be  permitted  and  encouraged. 

"Small  evaporating-plants  are  inexpensive  and  simple  to 
operate.  They  have  no  moving  parts,  except  a  feed-pump,  if  the 
factory  service-pressure  is  not  high  enough  to  feed  the  evapora- 
tors, and  an  air-pump;  and  single-effect  exhaust-steam  plants 
may  dispense  even  with  these.  The  only  matters  requiring 
any  care  at  all  are  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  organic  gases'  in 
solution  in  natural  water,  to  blow  the  evaporator  down  at  regular 
intervals,  once  every  hour  in  most  cases,  so  as  to  keep  the  water 
in  the  shell  from  becoming  too  dense  with  concentrated  solids 
and  to  clean  off  occasionally  any  scale  which  may  be  deposited 
on  the  tubes."  

DUST  TO  BURN — A  cloud  of  dust  is  the  most  economical 
form  of  fuel,  provided  the  dust  is  that  of  a  combustible.  We  read 
in  Power  (New  York) : 

"A  proper  intimacy  of  mixture  of  air  and  fuel  when  burning 
powdered  coal  requires  that  the  powdered  substance  shall  have 
the  nature  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  completely  and  uniformly  diffused, 
remaining  suspended  in  the  air-current  until  burned.  When 
in  this  condition  every  minute  particle  is  surrounded  by  a  quan- 
tity of  air  which  is  substantially  that  required  for  its  complete 
combustion.  Given  a  temperature  sufficient  for  rapid  ignition, 
a  state  almost  ideal  for  perfect  combustion  is  obtained. 

"While  pulverization  can  perhaps  be  overdone,  there  is 
much  more  likelihood  of  the  fuel  being  too  coarse.  A  piece  of 
coal  larger  than  will  pass  through  an  80-mesh  screen  will  not  burn 
completely  in  the  time  allowed,  but  will  be  deposited  somewhere 
in  the  furnace,  or  pass  out  of  the  stack  partly  consumed.  Dry 
coal  can  be  ground  with  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  power  required 
for  moist  coal,  and  a  condition  of  not  over  1  per  cent,  moisture 
is  required,  if  the  fuel  is  to  be  stored  or  conveyed.     The  slightest 


dampness  causes  a  balling  up,  and  a  '■',  per  cent,  moisture  content 
results  in  an  actually  pasty  condition,  .lames  Lord  states  that 
coal  should  not  have  over  1   per  cent,  of  moisture." 


THE  LIFE  OF  A   MICROBE 

THAT  THE  LIFE  of  ;i  germ  is  lengthened  by  the  presence 
of  noxious  gases  in  the  air  is  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Trillat  and  of  his  pupils  in  France.  The  impurities 
that  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  thus 
form  a  favorable  environment  for  certain  infinitely  small 
microbes.  Newly  exhaled  breath,  the  emanations  of  the  earth, 
the  neighborhood  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  are  all 


Illustrations  from  "The  Engineering  Record,"  New  York. 

WHAT  THE   BLIZZARD   DID  TO  THE   WOODEN  POLES. 


sources  of  gaseous  food  for  the  germ.     Says  Chemical  News,  as 
abstracted  in  The  Scientific  American  Sjipplement  (New  York): 

"The  experiments  made  by  M.  Trillat  on  the  air  of  glaciers 
and  air  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  habitations  have  clearly 
demonstrated  this  influence.  M.  Trillat,  in  collaboration  with 
M.  Fouassier,  has  continued  this  study.  .  .  .  The  two  scholars 
have  just  shown  that  the  transport  of  pathogenous  microbes 
in  the  air  is  effected  especially  by  the  damp  which  contains,  in 
an  infinitesimal  state,  traces  of  gas-aliments.  Moreover,  it 
would  seem  that  the  air,  when  it  fulfils  certain  conditions  of 
dampness,  of  chemical  composition,  of  temperature,  and  of  age 
of  microbes,  is  capable  of  being  fertilized  directly  by  the  contact 
of  a  microbian  source.  Up  till  now  it  was  thought,  according  to 
numerous  observations  of  the  German  scholar  Flugge,  that  for 
microbes  to  be  transported  by  the  air  it  was  necessary  to  project 
them  into  it  by  some  mechanical  action,  such  as  pulverization 
or  any  other  means,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  detach  them 
from  their  support.  Contrary  to  this  notion,  Trillat  and  Fouas- 
sier have  established  experiments  demonstrating  that  when 
the  superposition  of  certain  factors  takes  place,  the  sowing  of 
the  air  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  bouillon  of 
culture,  merely  by  the  play  and  movement  of  the  invisible 
vesicles  which  constitute  the  humidity  of  the  air.  In  an  infinitely 
feeble  volume  of  about  one  hundred-thousandth  of  a  cubic 
millimeter  these  tiny  drops  are  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of  the 
force  of  gravity.  They  are  always  mobile  under  the  influence  of 
the  least  variation  of  temperature.  All  these  results  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  bacteriological  science.  MM.  Trillat 
and  Fouassier  have  shown  how  the  contamination  of  the  air 
takes  place  in  a  closed  and  tranquil  space,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  presence  of  dust  or  of  any  mechanical  means,  as 
was  believed  up  to  the  present  time." 


a^jd   Art 


A   POET   PURSUED  BY    HONORS 


ALTHO  FREDERIC  MISTRAL  wrote  poetry  in  what 
/-\  was  virtually  a  dead  language,  lie  lived  to  see  statues 
■*•  -*-  erected  in  his  honor,  his  letters  treasured  in  a  museum, 
and  hi-  pictures  scattered  broadcast  over  France  on  the  illus- 
trated poet-cards.  Not  only  did  he  enjoy  during  a  large  part 
in-  i  lLrhty-four  years  a  world-wide  tame  among  men  of 
letters— a  tame  officially  rec- 
ognized by  the  offer  of  a 
seat  in  the  French  Academy 
in  1897  and  by  the  award  of 
the  Nobel  prize  for  literature 
in  1*K)4 — but  so  great  was  his 
personal  popularity  among 
his  fellow  Provencals  that 
it  has  been  said  of  him: 
'Mistral  was  much  more 
t  ban  a  poet ;  he  was  the  mod- 
ern king  of  Provence,  whose 
words  and  phrases  are  on 
the  lips  of  every  native  of 
the  Pays."'  Writing  in  a 
language  which  had  once 
been  the  tongue  of  queens 
and  troubadours,  but  which 
had  fallen  from  its  high  es- 
tate until  it  survived  only 
as  a  disappearing  dialect  in 
southern  France,  Mistral,  as 
the  Boston  Transcript  re- 
marks, "has  been  exalted 
among  the  great  poets,  not 
merely  of  his  time  and  coun- 
try,  but  of  all  times  and  all 
countries."  Choosing  as  his 
medium  "a  dialect  unintel- 
ligible to  the  mass  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,"  he  chal- 
lenged the  literary  sover- 
eignty of  Paris  and  "made  of 
Provence  a  literary  country 
within  a  literary  country." 
A-  The  Transcript  proceeds: 


understand     what     he 
tn     write    his    verses 


wrote, 
'in     the 


A   POST-CARD   THAI'    WENT   ALL  OVER    FRANCE 


"He  was  the  custodian  of 
Provence's    wonderful    heri- 
Of  the  past,  lie  collected 
i  he  vanishing  proverbs,   the  legends,  the  folk-lore,  the  word-of- 
mouth  poetrj  and  prose  of  his  people  and  preserved  them  forever. 

Hi-  repute,  meager  at  first  and  Confined  wholly  to  Provence,  spread 
slowly.  1  [e  became  known  elsewhere  in  France,  lie  was  acclaimed 
m  Paris;  his  writings  have  been  translated  into  French,  into 
English,  into  many  other  languages.  He  was  granted  a  long  life, 
and  during  every  moment  of  it  he  remained,  despite  the  unex- 
pected world-wide  celebrity  that  came  to  him.  a  Provencal  of  the 
Provencals.  His  country,  his  people,  his  language,  his  literature 
were  his  lif< 

When  Mistral  died  on  March  25  of  this  year,  his  most  famous 
poem,  "Mireio,"  had  been  a  classic  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Ten  yean  before  its  publication  Mistral  and  six  other  Provencal 
poets,  iiii'1!  r  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Roumanille,  had  banded 
themselves  together  into  the  now  famous  Felibrige,  an  organiza- 
tion pledged  to  preserve  the  language,  customs,  and  tradition-  of 


Mistral  in  front  of  his  home.  To  this  house  in  the  village  of  Maillane 
pilgrims  came  from  all  parts  of  Provence  when  word  went  forth  that  the 
poet  was  dying.  A  visitor  to  Mistral  reports  that  "with  a  serene  in- 
difference to  the  ordinary  scheme  of  arrangement  the  house  backs  upon 
the  street  and  fronts  upon  a  dee))  garden  and  the  open  country  beyond." 


southern  France.  It  is  told  of  Roumanille,  the  founder  of  this 
school  of  which  Mistral  is  the  most  illustrious  figure,  that  in  the 
beginning  his  sole  motive  in  writing  in  Provencal  was  his  desire 
that  his  mother,  to  whom  French  was  an  unknown  tongue,  might 

Thus  from  a  boy's  impulse 
beautiful  language  that  my 
dear  mother  knows"  sprang 
a  movement  of  international 
interest  and  significance. 
Mistral,  speaking  of  this 
movement  to  the  American 
writer,  Thomas  A.  Janvier, 
linked  it  thus  with  similar 
efforts  in  many  lands: 

"There  is  much  more  in  it 
than  the  desire  to  revive  a 
beautiful  language  that  has 
fallen  into  undeserved  neg- 
lect. The  soul  of  it  is  the 
firm  purpose  to  array  against 
centralization  the  love  of 
localitj',  of  home.  If  our 
movement  were  restricted  to 
Provence  it  might  be  re- 
garded without  injustice  as 
the  last  gleam  of  a  living 
glory,  as  the  last  effort  of  a 
nationality  about  to  expire. 
But  it  is  not  so  restricted. 
Languedoc,  Dauphiny,  (las- 
cony,  Brittany  are  with  us. 
And  our  revival  extends  be- 
yond the  borders  of  France. 
In  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Valen- 
cia, Majorca;  in  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, Roumania.  Bohemia. 
Flanders,  even  in  Iceland, 
there  is  a  revival  of  the  an- 
cient tongues.  All  this  is  not 
the  work  of  chance,  nor  tin- 
result  of  the  effort  of  a  single 
group  of  men.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  result  of 
the  realization  by  each  of 
those  widely  scattered  peo- 
ples that  in  their  national 
language  resides  their  na- 
tional soul.  The  Felibrige  is 
the  legitimate  and  providen- 
tial child  of  the  epoch  in 
which  we  live." 


Mr.  Janvier  recorded  this 
statement  in  his  "Embassy  to  Provence,"  published  by  the 
Century  Company  in  1893. 

"Mireio,"  the  poem  which  established  Mistral's  reputation, 
and  which  many  still  consider  his  masterpiece,  was  published  in 
1859.  It  tells,  in  twelve  cantos,  the  simple  story  of  a  poor  girl 
and  a  rich  lover,  but  into  the  story,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Posi  remarks.  Mistral  "wove  descriptions  of  Provencal  life, 
scenery,  character,  customs,  and  legends  that  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  rustic  epic."  Upon  reading  it  Lamartine,  whose 
voice  was  at  that  time  the  most  authoritative  in  the  literary 
world  of  Paris,  exclaimed : 

\  greal  epic  poet  is  born  a  true  Homeric  poet  in  our  own 
time,  a  primitive  poet  in  our  decadent  age,  a  poet  who  has 
created  a  language  out   of  a  dialect   as  Petrarch  created   Italian; 
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one  who,  out  of  vulgar  patois,  has  made  a  language  full  of  imagory 
and  harmony  delighting  the  imagination  and  the  ear." 

Gounod  made  this  poem  the  theme  of  his  opera  "Mireille." 
Mistral's  other  works  include  "Calendau,"  another  long  poem 
full  of  legend,  tradition,  and  symbolism;  "Lis  [solo  d'Or,"  a 
volume  of  lyrics;  "Nerto,"  a  fantastical  tale  in  verse;  and  his 
"Tresor  ddu  Felibrige,"  a  monumental  dictionary  of  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  language  of  oc  (that  is,  of  the  language  in  which  oc 
is  the  equivalent  of  yes).  The  vast  amount  of  research  and 
scholarship  which  the  last-named  work  represents  moved  Michel 
Breal  to  predict  that : 

"A  time  will  come  when  learned  men,  finding  themselves  con- 
fronted by  this  enormous  philological  work  and  by  Mistral's 
poems,  will  say  that  there  must  have  been  two  Frederic  Mistrals, 
as  there  were  two  Plinys — thus  evading  the  tax  upon  their 
credulity  involved  in  believing  that  so  much  science  and  so  much 
poetry  were  contained  in  the  same  brain." 

When  Mistral  in  1904  divided  the  Nobel  prize  with  Echegaray, 
the  great  Spanish  dramatist,  he  devoted  his  share  of  the  money 
to  founding  a  Provencal  museum  in  Aries,  where  he  lived  at  one 
time.  The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  spent  in  his 
native  village  of  Maillane.  As  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun 
remarks,  "like  Tolstoy  he  preferred  to  live  among  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  share  their  fortunes.  His  rare  visits  to  Paris  were 
undertaken  only  to  attend  meetings  of  Provencal  societies."  So 
indifferent  to  worldly  considerations  was  he,  and  so  averse  to 
traveling,  according  to  the  same  writer,  that  when  in  1897  he  was 
privately  notified  by  the  members  of  the  French  Academy  that 
he  would  be  unanimously  elected  if  he  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate,  he  refused  the  honor  rather  than  make  the  journey  to 
Paris.  And  in  the  New  York  Times  we  find  the  following  char- 
acteristic story:  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  "Mireio,"  a  statue  of  the  poet  "in  his  habit  as  he  lives"  was 
unveiled  in  the  principal  square  in  Aries.  When  this  statue  was 
being  erected  Mistral  remonstrated  because  it  stood  squarely  in 
front  of  the  cafe  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  after- 
noons, and  obstructed  his  favorite  view. 

In  another  column  The  Times  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mis- 
tral's efforts  to  save  the  Provencal  language  were  efforts  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  despite  the  amazing  results  that  he  actually 
achieved.  According  to  this  view  it  is  a  dying  tongue,  and  "even 
a  genius  like  Mistral  can  not  stop  its  steady  progress  toward 
extinction."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  the  other  hand, 
discusses  his  life-work  in  a  less  pessimistic  vein,  considering  him 
as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  "in  the  field  of  literature  the 
spirit  of  modern  imperialism  is  far  from  carrying  everything 
before  it."     For, 

"The  future  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  great  nations.  A 
people  need  not  be  powerful  in  a  political  or  military  or  economic 
sense  in  order  to  produce  great  writers.  The  list  of  Nobel  prize- 
winners in  literature  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Of  the  fourteen 
men  who  have  been  honored  since  the  institution  of  the  prize  in 
1901,  we  may  exclude  two  winners,  Mommsen  and  Professor 
Eucken,  on  the  ground  that  their  work  does  not  lie  in  the  field  of 
pure  literature.  Of  the  dozen  survivors  just  half  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  minor  nationalities.  The  Scandinavian  countries 
have  contributed  two  in  the  persons  of  Bjornson  and  Selma 
Lagerlof .  Belgium  claims  Maeterlinck  by  nativity  and  the  spirit 
of  his  work.  Mistral  for  Provence,  Sienkiewicz  for  Poland,  and 
Tagore  for  Bengal  are  the  representatives  of  a  historical  past, 
and  possibly  of  a  historical  future,  but  surely  not  of  a  present 
of  first-rate  political  significance." 

Of  the  "curious  compound  of  the  artificial  and  the  natural" 
that  marks  such  movements  as  the  Provencal  revival  The  Even- 
ing Post  adds : 

"When  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  set  themselves 
consciously  to  recreate  a  language  and  a  literature,  we  can  not 
help  being  reminded  of  what  the  philologians  teach  regarding  the 
complex  and  hidden  forces  that  condition  the  rise  and  fall  of 
languages,  irrespective  of  the  will  of  man.     Even  when  the 


organized  attempt  is  successful,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mi.tral 

and  the  Provencal  tongue,  llie  result  still  impresses  one  as  BOme- 

tliing  of  a  lour  de  force.    The  movement  initiated  by  Roumanille, 

and  carried  on  by  the  'seven'  poets  of  the  Pelibrige,  produced, 
after  all,  only  one  outstanding  figure.  Mistral  leaves  no  successor 
of  anything  like  his  stature  (even  allowing  for  Felix  (Jras  of  the 
charming  'Reds  of  the  Midi'),  and  it  may  be  that  his  death  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  new  Provencal  movement.  To 
that  extent  revivals  of  this  sort  are  artificial.  But  they  are 
natural  to  the  extent  that  they  do  send  their  roots  down  into  the 
soil.  They  are  not  movements  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  They 
are  a  return  to  a  past  that  was  real  and  splendid.  Behind  Mistral 
was  the  language  and  literature  of  the  troubadours.  Behind  a 
Tagore  is  a  literary  and  national  tradition  that  stretches  back 
through  the  centuries.  Behind  a  Sienkiewicz  is  a  tradition  thai 
ended  but  the  other  day  in  a  political  sense,  and  is  still  vividly 

alive  in  the  hearts  of  a  conquered  people 

"The  Gaelic  revival  may  seem  as  unpromising  in  concrete 
results  as  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  is  making  rapid  headway  among  the  Jewish  population  of 
both  continents.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern  in  this 
reappearance  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  a  sign  of 
forces  that  are  at  work  in  Judaism  under  the  stress  of  political 
and  economic  conditions.  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  may 
be  an  outgrowth  of  the  Zionist  movement.  But  in  turn  it  reacts 
on  that  movement,  thus  exemplifying  the  peculiar  sense  in  which 
literature  and  life  go  together  among  the  lesser  nationalities." 


THE  FATHER  OF  "JOURNALESE" 

THAT  MACAULAY,  of  all  English  writers,  contributed 
most  to  the  making  of  the  language  of  the  journalist 
is  the  contention  of  the  Rev.  Francis  P.  Donnelly  in  a 
recent  issue  of  A merica  (New  York).  In  "journalese,"  Father 
Donnelly  explains,  the  only  sin  is  dulness.  "Journalese"  moves 
swiftly,  impatient  of  introductions,  exordiums,  and  even  con- 
junctions. "Journalese,"  we  are  told,  has  abolished  "albeit," 
"notwithstanding,"  and  "nevertheless";  while  "consequently," 
"however,"  and  "therefore"  are  "struggling  hard  for  exis- 
tence"; and  only  "and,"  "but,"  and  "then"  have  held  their 
own.  And  it  was  Macaulay,  this  writer  maintains,  who  first 
gave  swiftness  to  the  English  speech.  On  this  point  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Anything  which  called  upon  the  mind  to  halt,  to  reflect  on 
what  had  gone  before,  was  discarded  as  far  as  could  be  by  Ma- 
caulay. His  clearness,  his  straightforward  assertions,  his  easy 
philosophy  which  he  browbeats  the  reader  into  taking  as  robust 
common  sense,  these  are  some  of  the  qualities  of  Macaulay's 
thought  which  make  him  one  of  the  founders  of  'journalese.' 
But  his  expression  or  his  style  in  a  narrow  sense  entitles  him 
with  more  justice  to  the  name  of  founder.  No  style  will  sparkle 
without  an  epigram.  Epigrams  accelerate  the  reader's  pace. 
They  are  wisdom  in  capsules  and  may  be  bolted.  Macaulay  is 
epigrammatic.  Macaulay's  antithetical  balance  is  another  help 
to  speed.  Each  side  of  the  antithesis  gives  rapidity  to  the 
progress  of  the  thought.  Macaulay,  again,  dispenses  with  pro- 
nouns, and  so  gives  speed  to  his  thought.  To  be  forced  to  recall 
what  'it,'  'this,'  'that,' «refer  to,  halts  the  reader.  Repeat  the 
noun,  and  the  mind  leaps  ahead.  The  student  anxious  to  take 
a  brief  course  in  'journalese'  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
Macaulay." 

Macaulay's  method,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  was  to  make  all 
his  geese  swans: 

"The  number  of  truths  in  this  world  which  can  be  stated  with 
absolute,  unqualified  directness  is  small.  Most  of  these  truths 
are  published  in  the  beginning  of  geometry  and  a  few  other 
kindred  books,  and  are  called  axioms.  Macaulay  made  all 
truths  axiomatic.  By  the  simple  omission  of  all  qualifications, 
he  stript  his  ideas  of  every  encumbrance  and  sent  them  speeding 
on  without  the  handicap  of  the  many  reservations  with  which 
laborious  thinkers  weight  their  logic.  Mr.  Henry  James  will 
shade  and  tint  a  thought  with  endless  touches  until  he  has 
brought  his  picture  to  accuracy  and  his  reader  to  despair.  Mr. 
Saintsbury  will  inject  parentheses  wherever  he  thinks  the 
thought  needs  modification  until  he  jolts  nearly  every  notion 
out  of  your  head.    Macaulay  scorns  all  fine  distinctions,  dashes 
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down  everything  in  black  and  white,  grace- 
fully  hurdles  parenthetical  exceptions,  and 

is  rapid  and  journalistic  There  arc  but  two 
classes  <>f  idea-:  Other  things  and  swans. 
Every  English  schoolboy  knows  it.  or  nobody 
knows  it."' 

While  admitting  that  "the  advantages  of 
this  contribution  to  journalism  made  by 
Macaula;  are  obvious."  Father  Donnelly 
concludes  with  a  reminder  that  there  are 
also     "  inconvenien-  which      "are     not 

always  so  Fully  grasped."    Thus: 


"The  journalist  who,  by  fixing  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  on  a  few  white  feathers  and 
on  a  vague  impression  of  a  winged  creature, 
has  succeeded  in  transforming  a  certain  ^oose 
into  a  swan,  may  escape  detection,  because 
the  reader  will  not  have  yesterday's  or  to- 
morrow's contribution  of  the  same  journalist 
before  him.  But  if  the  reader  should  com- 
pare and  find  that  by  an  identical  process 
of  concentrating  undivided  attention  on  the 
goose's  hissing,  the  bird  has  become  a  snake, 
or  by  an  exclusive  study  of  the  clay  on  its 
feet  it  has  been  built  up  into  a  heap  of 
mud,  he  may  admire  the  lightning  changes 
of  his  rapid  paragrapher,  but  will  not  be 
enthusiastic  over  his  consistency  and  logic. 
The  journalist  is  interesting,  is  stimulating, 
but  if  he  will  follow  Macaulay  in  roundly 
asserting  every  truth  in  an  unqualified  fash- 
ion, he  will  come  to  some  grief  when  he  gathers  his  paragraphs 
into  a  book.  His  readers  will  be  exhilarated,  but  will  no  doubt 
be  bewildered  to  find  worry  wrecking  the  universe  on  one  page, 
and  duty  performing  the  same  tremendous  feat  on  another 
page." 


"BERTHA  M.    CLAY. 

In  real  life,  Thomas  W.  Hanshew 


DEATH  OF  "BERTHA  M.  CLAY" 

IT  WAS  DOUBTLESS  something  of  a  shock  to  many  of 
Bertha  M.  Clay's  multitudinous  readers  to  learn  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  author  of  "  Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms," 
"In  Love's  Crucible,"  "Her  Martyrdom,"  "Wedded  "and 
Parted,"  "At  War  with  Herself,"  and  dozens  of  similar  stories 
in  which  virtue  triumphs  and  poverty  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
nobility,  was  in  real  life  Thomas  W.  Hanshew.  Nor  was  the 
personality  of  Bertha  M.  Clay  the  only  disguise  behind  which 
Mr.  Hanshew  masked  his  tireless  literary  activities.  Dying  at 
tin  age  of  fifty-seven,  he  had  already  written  more  than  two 
hundred  books,  altho  few  of  these  had  appeared  over  his  own 
name.  Another  of  his  pseudonyms  was  Charlotte  Monica 
Braeme.  Beginning  life  as  an  actor,  he  was  in  turn  novelist, 
playwright,  business  man,  and  writer  of  moving-picture  scenarios. 
In  the  Kansas  City  Star  we  read: 

"  Hanshew  accumulated  several  fortunes  through  his  writings, 
but  these  were  lost  in  unfortunate  investments.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  under  contract  with  a  large  publishing  house 
in  London  to  write  four  novels  a  year  and  two  short  stories 
each  month.  But  the  strain  of  this  was  too  much.  He  died 
of  overwork." 

II  greatest  success  in  recent  years  was  the  creation  of  a 
new  detective  character,  ('leek,  who  is  now  well  known  on  the 
moving-picture  circuits.  The  ("leek  stories  are  published  over 
Mr.  Sanshew's  own  name.  We  read  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  that  "'('leek  of  Scotland  Yard,"  a  book  published  only  a 
week  before  hi-  death,  introduces  a  novel  feature  in  modern 
fiction — it  is  illustrated  by  photographs  from  the  motion-picture 
play." 

Altho  an  American  by  birth,  Mr.  Hanshew  spent  nearly 
half  of  his  life  in  England,  and  it  was  in  Annesley  that  he 
died.     Says  the  Boston   Transcript: 


"Mr.  Hanshew  was  born  in  Brooklyn 
fifty-seven  years  ago*.  At  the  atre  of  ten  he 
wrote  a  play  which  was  performed  by  the 
children  of  his  school:  at  sixteen  he  went 
on  the  stage  and  played  juvenile  parts  for 
several  years  in  Ellen  Terry's  company,  and 
thereafter  he  appeared  with  Clara  Morris 
and  Adelaide  Neilson  in  important  roles. 
He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  late  seventies  allied  him- 
self with  the  publishing  house  of  Strict  & 
Smith,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  large  number 
of  popular  novels.  One  of  the  best  known 
of  these  was  'The  Wedded  Widow."  He  was 
also  associated  with  Norman  L.  Munro  on 
The  Family  Story  Paper  in  which  he  fre- 
quently had  three  or  four  stories  appearing 
simultaneously.  At  one  time,  after  he  and 
Mr.  Munro  had  a  difference,  Mr.  Hanshew 
continued  to  send  in  stories  under  the  name 
of  'Charlotte  May  Kingsley,'  which  were 
published  in  complete  ignorance  of  their 
real  authorship.  Mr.  Hanshew  must  have 
been  a  rapid  and  prolific  writer,  for  he  was 
the  author  of  more  than  two  hundred  pub- 
lished stories.  In  1882 Mr.  Hanshew  married 
Mary  E.  Burnett,  a  Southern  girl.  England 
had  always  had  a  great  attraction  for  him 
(ever  since  a  six-weeks'  visit  to  London  with 
his  father),  and  in  the  later  eighties  he  took 
up  residence  there.  In  London,  Mr.  Han- 
shew associated  himself  with  Ward.  Lock  & 
Co.,  the  publishers,  for  whom  he  wrote  a 
number  of  novels,  as  well  as  short  stories, 
one-act  plays,  and,  latterly,  moving-picture  scenarios.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  no  difficulty  in  marketing  his  work,  and  his 
stories  brought  him  a  very  comfortable  income.  With  his  wife 
and  three  daughters  he  traveled  a  great  deal  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Practically  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  'Cleek' 
stories  were  described  from  the  author's  personal  experiem 

The  Transcript  goes  on  to  quote  an  anonymous  biographer 
of  Mr.  Hanshew  as  follows: 

"Those  who  knew  him  all  speak  of  his  kindliness,  his  bubbling 
merriment,  his  ready  sympathy  toward  even-  kind  of  distress; 
and  with  it  all  the  sharp,  inquiring  mind  of  the  man  interested  in 
men  and  in  all  the  queer  tangles  of  human  affairs.  His  stories 
were  frankly  popular  in  their  appeal  to  normal  human  emotions 
and  tastes.  He  was  indefatigable  in  out  pin.  seeming  to  regard 
his  writing  with  the  same  whole-hearted  jubilation  that  a  boy 
looks  at   his   tin   soldiers  and   his   baseball    mit 

"He  leaves  among  all  who  knew  him  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  had  never  outgrown  the  charming  merriment  of  youth." 


CALMETTE'S   END  AND  THE  RODIN 

MUSEUM 

THAT  THE  DESIRE  and  ambition  of  a  man  so  remote 
from  the  political  world  as  Auguste  Rodin  should  be 
profoundly  affected  by  Madame  Caillaux's  deadly  fusil- 
lade is  a  proposition  that  lacks  the  elements  of  the  obvious. 
Yet  we  are  assured  by  Armand  Dayot,  Inspector-General  of 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  shooting  of 
Gaston  Calmette,  editor  of  the  Figaro,  will  be  the  immediate 
acceptance  by  France  of  the  art  treasures. which  the  sculptor  has 
long  wished  to  present  to  his  country.  Says  Mr.  Dayot,  writing 
in  V Illustration,  Paris,  and  quoted  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"For  some  time  M.  Rodin  has  wished  to  present  to  the  French 
nation    his   very    valuable   collection   of  objets   d'art — antique 

marbles,  curios,  and  a  good  many  of  his  own  works.  For  this 
gift  he  stipulated  that  he  should  have  the  use  of  tin  Eldtel  de 
Biron.  in  w  Inch  he  is  now  permitted  by  the  (iovernment  to  work. 
Yet  not.  on  this  modest  »roun<l,  hut  on  the  ground  thai  Rodin's 
work  was  unlit  I'or  public  view,  Caston  Calmette  had  opposed 
him  in  Le  Figaro  with  a  bitterness  that  had  become  habitual 
with  I  he  editor  in  late  years.  So  fierce  was  this  campaign  of 
opposition  in  1912  that  the  (Iovernment  was  literally  bulldozed 
out  of  countenance  and  dared  not  take  favorable  action  upon 
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M.  Rodin's  generous  offer.  But  with  the  removal  of  CaLmette 
and  his  obstruction,  the  real  desire  of  the  French  nation  to  pos- 
sess these  treasures  at  the  hands  <>f  one  of  its  mosl  distinguished 
sons  has  do  further  barrier  opposed  to  it." 

Describing   tho   valuo   to   Franco   and    to    the    world    of    this 
proposed  Rodin  Museum,  Mr.  Dayot  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  new  museum  will  enrich  Paris  and  all  France.  The 
halls,  niches,  and  galleries  of  the  Hotel  de  Biron  are  crowded 
not  only  with  sculptures,  gravures, 
water-color  sketches  by  other 
hands,  hut  teem  with  designs,  with 
works  of  all  descriptions,  from 
hasty  sketches  and  notes  tossed 
off  by  the  master  in  the  heat  of 
composition,  to  finished  master- 
pieces, some  of  them  of  heroic 
proportion  and  conception.  This 
great  artist  is  accustomed,  with 
an  infallible  surety  of  instinct, 
with  a  sort  of  genial  divination 
that  never  troubles  itself  with 
academic  niceties,  to  seize  each 
passing  mm  nee  of  the  models  be- 
fore him,  whose  every  play  of  light 
and  shade  he  preserves  in  sketch 
of  pencil  or  chisel.  His  studio  is 
therefore  a  note-book  in  itself, 
whose  leaves  stand  about  in  glori- 
ous marble.  Not  satisfied  with 
his  own  prolific  labors,  M.  Rodin 
has  been  pleasing  his  whim  for 
fifteen  years  with  the  collection 
of  antiques  of  every  sort,  of  the 
first  order,  and  numerous  small 
pieces,  all  embodying  some  phase 
of  art,  some  touch  of  beauty  that 
appealed  to  his  eager  tastes. 

"But  his  passion  for  the  Greeks 
has  not  been  exclusive.  He  has 
an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  any 
age.  In  his  own  words,  he  pre- 
fers the  Greeks  because  'they 
realized  a  complete  equilibrium, 
a  complete  poise.' 

"Visitors  to  the  'Rodin  muse- 
um will  be  struck  by  the  very 
remarkable  Egyptian  specimens 
collected  by  the  master,  the 
lo\  ely  debris,  one  may  say,  which 

those  ancients  left  behind  them,  as  well  as  by  those  pieces  of 
medieval  art  which,  crude  as  they  are,  contrive  to  convey  a 
sure  and  sincere  emotion. 

"  But  neither  has  the  collector  stopt  with  marbles.  His  house 
contains  rare  tapestries,  paintings,  prints — works  by  Carriere, 
Claude  Monet,  Sargent,  Degas,  Renoir,  and  portraits  of  the 
master  by  Sargent,  Legros,  Camille  Claudel,  Anders  Zorn — 
certainly  a  wonderful  group  of  great  painters. 

"Indeed,  visitors  to  this  museum  will  be  forced  to  pronounce 
it,  after  a  survey  of  its  contents,  a  veritable  temple  of  art  and  of 
l>eautv. 

"  Its  power  to  elevate  the  popular  taste  will  prove  to  be  incal- 
culable, and  it  can  scarcely  be  of  less  service  to  young  artists 
in  the  formation  of  their  tastes  and  the  guidance  of  them  in  the 
best  traditions  of  their  art. 

"  The  studies,  as  the  master  calls  them,  and  they  are  in- 
numerable and  for  the  most  part  unknown,  would  alone  prove  a 
valuable  education  in  art,  and  take  the  student  through  the 
creative  processes  with  the  intimacy  and  lucidity  which  only 
a  great  artist  can  impart.  They  will  show  him  what  efforts 
of  courage,  of  conscience,  are  necessary  to  a  great  artist  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work 

"In  exchange  for  the  inestimable  treasures  with  which  Rodin 
will  furnish  the  Hotel  de  Biron,  treasures  definitely  owned  by 
the  State,  the  nation  will  engage  to  put  the  whole  of  the 
splendid  dwelling  at  the  disposition  of  the  great  artist,  there 
to  install  his  own  works  and  art  collections.  He  will  be  at 
the  same  time  the  tenant  and  curator,  and  it  will  be  only 
twenty  years  after  his  death  that  all  these  marvels,  which 
«ill  throw  a  new  brilliance  on  the  old  and  elegant  dwelling  of 
the  Duke  of  Lauzun,  will  be  reassembled  in  a  new  setting  bv 
the  State." 
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"  Why  should  we  go  to 


CONSULAR   AID   FOR   RAGTIME 

SMALL  COMFORT   for   the   American    publisher  of   rag- 
time music  is  to  be  found  in  The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports!'   analysis  <>f    the    ragtime    market   in    European 
cities.     This  publication,  issued  in  Washington  by  the  Bureau 

of    Foreign   and    Domestic   Commerce,   answers   the   questions  of 
our    merchants    concerning    the    needs    and     conditions    of    the 

world's  markets.  In  a,  recent 
number,  under  the  heading 
"Limited  Foreign  ('all  for  Ameri- 
can Music,"  a  dash  of  cold 
water  is  thrown  over  some  hope- 
ful ragtime  publisher  who  evi- 
dently asked  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  interesting  Europe  in  this 
form  of  art.  He  is  informed  that 
ragtime  is  making  its  way  hut 
slowly  in  Italy;  that  there  is  link' 
or  no  demand  for  it,  or  for  any 
form  of  American  music,  in  Spain 
or  France;  that  in  some  German 
cities  American  music,  "especially 
ragtime,"  is  very  popular;  and 
that  in  England  the  market  bas 
possibilities.    To  quote  more  fully: 

"Notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  folk-songs  among  the 
peasantry,  the  deeply  rooted  love 
for  classical  music  that  pervades 
all  Italy  retards  the  introduction 
of  American  'ragtime,'  which  is 
making  its  way  but  slowly  in  that 
Kingdom.  Consul  Alexander  W. 
Weddell  considers  it  quite  doubt- 
ful if  the  type  of  music  now  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States  would 
find  a  market  in  the  Catania  dis- 
trict. In  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn 
the  sale  of  foreign  music,  with 
the  exception  of  German  classical 
selections  and  French  songs,  is 
very  limited,  owing  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  foreign  population, 
states  Vice-Consul  Leon  Bohm  de  Sauvanne,  who  is  stationed  in 
that  Italian  seaport. 

"Consul  Claude  I.  Dawson  reports  the  entire  absence  of  a 
demand  for  American  music  in. Valencia,  nearly  all  instrumental 
sheet  music  sold  in  that  Spanish  city  being  brought  from  Bar- 
celona and  Bilboa.  Neither  does  France  offer  an  inviting  field 
for  the  extension  of  the  sale  of  foreign  music;  such  as  is  sold  in 
Marseilles,  states  Vice-Consul  General  Paul  H.  Cram,  is  sup- 
plied almost  wholly  by  Germany  and  consists  of  classical  music 
and  'studies'  for  the  improvement  of  one's  technique.  Owing 
to  the  difference  in  language,  the  vice-consul-general  adds, 
there  is  practically  no  market  for  foreign  popular  songs. 

"In  Strassburg,  Germany,  American  music,  especially  the  so- 
called  'ragtime,'  is  very  popular  and  bas  a  good  and  ready  sale, 
reports  Consul  Milo  A.  Jewett.  A  German  music-publishing 
firm  in  Berlin  is  said  to  copy  the  popular  and  'catchy'  instru- 
mental music  and  sell  it  in  all  parts  of  German}^;  songs  are  also 
translated  and  published  by  this  firm,  and  some  of  these  American 
songs  are  quite  popular.  Music-dealers  in  Strassburg  say  that 
the  German  firm  referred  to  can  sell  the  copied  music  more 
cheaply  than  the  original  can  be  imported  from  America. 

"The  direct  sale  of  sheet  music  in  Manchester  and  district 
by  means  of  correspondence  and  catalogs  would  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  Consul  W.  Henry  Robertson,  be  wholly  successful 
for  the  reason  that  the  local  sheet-music  dealers,  practically 
without  exception,  are  suppbed  through  London  houses  and 
agents.  Travelers  call  upon  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
regularly  throughout  the  year.  Much  of  the  sheet  music  offered 
for  sale  in  and  about  Manchester  is  printed  in  Germany,  but 
there  is  also  a  fair  present  demand  for  American  sheet  music, 
such  as  'two-steps'  and  'ragtime,'  and  a  few  American  ballads. 
For  mandolin  and  guitar  folios  there  is  very  little  call." 


Berlin  to  study  music?" 

—  ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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SHAKESPEARE   A   BAD   DRAMATIST 

ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  French  critics 
and  educators  devotes  his  latest  hook  to  the  destruction 
of  the  world-wide  "superstition"  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  good  dramatist.  "Let  us  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
this  god  of  the  theater  is  a  very  had  dramatist."  declares 
Georges  Pellissier  in  his  "Shakespeare  and  the  Shakespearian 
Superstition."  Before  quoting  him  further  we  pause  to  note  that 
Mr.  Pellissier  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  pro- 
sor  in  the  Lyooe  Janson-de-Sailly,  and  that  one  of  his  many 
volumes  of  literary  criticism,  "The  Literary  Movement  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 
Altho  admitting  that  Shakespeare  was  "a  great  poet."  this 
critic  contends  that  his  plays  are  "an  enormous  mass  of  balder- 
dash, in  which  scenes  of  the  finest  sort  shine  here  and  there"; 
and  he  undertakes  to  show  that  in  addition  to  historical  inac- 
curacy, bad  taste,  and  a  defiance  of  the  laws  of  time,  space,  and 
probability,  they  exhibit  glaring  shortcomings  in  construction,  in 
characterization,  and  in  psychology.  Concerning  Shakespeare's 
knowledge  of  play  construction  Mr.  Pellissier  says,  as  quoted  in 
translation  in  the  Xew  York  Times: 

"The  English  poet  does  not  content  himself  with  repudiating 
arbitrary  or  hampering  rules;  lie  violates  the  essential  principles 
of  composition.  Our  critics  agree  in  saying  that  nobody  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  construct  a  play.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
dramatists  knew  less  about  it. 

"Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  best -constructed  plays 
arc  the  best.  Who  would  prefer  Ben  Jonson  to  Shakespeare'.' 
All  1  wish  to  show  is  that  Shakespeare's  pieces  are  badly  put 
together;  that  in  them  interest  becomes  scattered;  that  their 
development  is  now  hurried,  now  slow  and  lax;  that  one  finds  at 
every  st  >p  deviations,  scenes  unduly  long  drawn  out,  breaks  in 
the  action;  finally,  that  in  his  plays  the  action  hardly  ever  has 
that  continuity  and  coherence  to  which  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  drama  should  subject  it." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  psychological 
delineations,  Mr.  Pellissier  continues: 

"Shakespeare  has  given  us  some  really  living  portraits;  but 
he  is  a  far  better  painter  than  a  psychologist.  As  a  rule  he  shows 
us  creatures  of  impulse  who  yield  instantly  to  passion.  And 
when  he  puts  more  complex  beings  before  us,  he  either  gives  no 
analysis  of  them  or  endows  them  with  such  incoherence  that 
we  can  make  nothing  either  of  their  character  or  their  conduct. 

"Coriolanus,  Timon,  Romeo,  Lear,  are  impossible  as  psycho- 
logical studies.  Brutus,  hesitating  between  affection  and  duty, 
might  be  interesting,  but  this  tragic  struggle  is  indicated  merely 
by  a  few  words. 

"  Macbeth  is  first  a  victim  of  fate,  then  a  monomaniac.  Othello 
is  a  simpleton  who  yields  to  fury.  As  for  Hamlet,  in  spite  of 
all  the  researches  into  his  character,  he  is  as  unintelligible  as 
ever;  it  would  be  wrong  to  adopt  any  one  of  the  interpretations  of 
him  which  critics  have  brought  forward,  since  every  one  takes  up 
only  this  or  that  manifestation  of  his  character  and  these  mani- 
festations contradict  each  other. 

"What  is  Romeo.'  He  has  no  more  of  a  character,  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  word,  than  Juliet.  'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
says  Emile  Montegut,  'is  the  springtime  of  Shakespeare's  heart; 
it  is  a  flowering  of  dreams,  tremors,  ecstasies.'  All  very  well,  but 
why  does  he  add  that  Shakespeare  'has  stored  in  this  play  a 
treasure  of  experiences  and  observat  ions'.' '  'Romeo  and  Juliet 
i-.  possibly,  an  admirable  love-duet,  but,  as  for  the  experiences 
and  observations  which,  we  are  fold,  the  poet  has  stored  in 
it.  no  trace  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"Romeo  loves;  that  is  all.  He  abandons  himself  to  his 
passion,  without  ever  collecting  himself  or  even  becoming 
conscious  of  himself,  lb  symbolizes  amorous  ardor  and  intox- 
ication; bifl  BOUl-Btate  is  purely  lyrical. 

"Lear,  an  imbecile  in  the  first  act,  becomes  a  madman  later. 
The  only  thing  we  find  to  admire  in  him  is  (lie  truth  with  which 
a  '■;,..,    of  mental  alienation  is  shown. 

"The  characters  whom  the  English  poet  has  drawn  most 
vigorously  have  an  elementary  psychology,  viz.,  Macbeth  and 
Othello. 

"Macbeth,  from  the  very  beginning,  appears  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible.    Why  does  Shakespeare   bring  in   the,  three  witches 


right  at  the  start?  Is  it  not  in  order  to  show  that  a  supernatural 
agency  is  going  to  preside  over  the  action'.'  If,  as  some  critics 
assure  us,  he  intended  to  symbolize  and  embody  thereby  the 
temptations  haunting  our  hero,  such  a  proceeding,  one  must 
admit,  has  nothing  psychological  about  it. 

"As  to  Othello,  even  tho  Shakespeare  paints  him  as  vigorously 
and  powerfully  as  Macbeth,  he  deserves  here  also  less  admiration 
as  a  psychologist  than  as  a  painter.  A  psychologist  would 
have  desired  to  trace  the  processes  whereby  jealousy  is  developed 
in  the  Moor  from  the  first  symptoms  to  the  final  paroxysm.  Yet 
we  get  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  Othello  is  so  foolishly  credulous, 
anyhow,  that  his  psychology  becomes  no  longer  a  matter  of 
interest. 

"But  Iago  impels  the  Moor  forward,'  some  may  urge.  No 
matter.  In  vain  critics  talk  about  logo's  infernal  character. 
A  child  would  see  through  the  ruses  suggested  to  Othello  by  this 
diabolical  genius. 

"Hamlet  is  as  complicated  as  the  Moor  is  simple,  but  the 
complications  of  his  character,  when  analyzed,  resolve  them- 
selves into  incoherency. 

"If  Hamlet  stands  as  an  enigma,  it  is  simply  because  he  is  an 
enigma  without  a  key.  Let  us  dare  to  say  it:  Hamlet,  as  a 
character,  is  badly  wrought.  Shakespeare  allowed  his  con- 
ception of  him  to  form  in  his  mind  quite  haphazard  and  let  it 
develop  in  all  directions.  Several  times  he  recast  it  and  each 
time  he  enriched,  varied,  and  complicated  it  with  new  charac- 
teristics without  bothering  himself  as  to  whether  they  harmonized 
with  each  other  or  were  compatible  in  the  same  individual." 

Mr.  Pellissier  also  has  something  to  say  concerning  the  in- 
justice of  Shakespeare's  attitude  toward  the  French: 

"For  several  centuries  England  had  been  almost  constantly 
at  war  with  France,  so  our  poet  never  loses  a  chance  to  slander 
and  vilify  the  hereditary  foe.  The  victories  actually  won  by  the 
English  over  the  French  are  not  sufficient  for  him;  he  musl 
needs  add  to  Poitiers,  Crecy,  and  Agincourt  a  number  of  others 
for  the  greater  glory  of  invincible  Albion. 

"If,  by  chance,  we  Frenchmen  win  a  battle,  as  we  do,  for 
instance,  in  'King  John,'  it  is  because  Englishmen  are  fighting 
under  our  standards.  And  not  satisfied  with  representing 
Frenchmen  as  bad  soldiers,  he  makes  them  guilty  of  the  most 
abominable  and  absurd  perfidy.  In  the  same  play  the  Dauphin 
wishes  to  massacre  the  Barons  of  England,  who  have  brought  him 
victory.  Fortunately,  Melun  tells  them  of  the  plot.  Now. 
how  can  that  be,  one  may  ask,  Melun  being  a  Frenchman'.' 
Granted — but  his  grandmother  was  an  Englishwoman,  therefore 
he  still  has  some  sense  of  honor." 

At  the  last  Mr.  Pellissier,  recalling  Chateaubriand's  con- 
demnation of  the  criticism  that  deals  only  with  defects,  mingles 
a  little  praise  with  his  censure: 

"In  a  well-known  and  often-quoted  passage,  Chateaubriand 
condemns  'the  criticism  of  defects. '  In  this  book  of  mine  I  deal 
entirely  with  the  defects  in  which  Shakespeare's  plays  abound. 
But  it  may  be  that  criticism  of  defects — and  Chateaubriand  did 
not  forego  it  himself  in  judging  Shakespeare — is  as  good  as 
criticism  of  beauties,  which,  but  too  often,  consists  of  exagger- 
ated and  futile  praise.  Anyhow,  the  former  brand  of  criticism 
is  justifiable  when  used  to  arouse  a  reaction  against  blind 
admiration 

"Our  taste,  that  classic  taste  for  sobriety,  order,  and  harmoni- 
ous proportion,  makes  us.  even  to-day,  when  not  led  astra.\ 
by  foreign  influences,  more  sensitive  to  certain  faults  than  either 
Englishmen  or  Germans.  And.  moreover,  the  faults  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  not  offensive  to  French  taste  alone.  He  scorns 
truth  and  reason,  he  mixes  strange,  unimportant,  and  incon- 
gruous incidents,  he  knows  no  more  about  following  an  idea  or 
sustaining  a  character  than  about  devising  action.  On  the 
tragic  side  he  deals  largely  in  truculent  tirades,  while  his  comedy 
is  mostly  a  lot  of  plays  on  words  and  puns. 

"But  we  can  not  deny  that  he  was  a  great  poet.  .  .  .  Inca- 
pable  of  restraining  his  imagination,  he  lets  it  get  beyond  him 
completely,  from  which  come  all  his  incoherences,  digressions, 
brutalities.  o\  errel'meinenl  s.  pathos,  bombast,  nonsense,  and 
rubbish.  Yet  even  when  he  outrages  reason  and  truth,  such  is 
his  fire  and  spirit .  such  t  he  extraordinary  mobility  of  his  imagina- 
tion, that  we  an-  dazzled  and  stunned,  and  that  alone  suffices 
for  making  him  without  a  peer. 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  admirable  beauties.  Shakespeare's 
works  are  an  immense,  confused  mass.      They  seem  like  the  work 

of  a  schoolboy  of  genius,  who,  having  neither  experience,  restraint, 
nor  tact,  squanders  his  abortive  genius  prematurely." 
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A  PLEA    FOR   RETICENCE 


MORE  THAN  ONE  PROTEST  lias  been  heard  of  lute 
against  what  the  New  York  Nation  calls  "  this  frenzy 
of  plain   speech  on   subjects  proper  and   improper— 

mostly  improper — that  characterizes  public  discussion  to-day." 
As  The  Nation  dispassionately  states  the  situation,  "at  one  end 
of  the  scale  is  the  college  pro- 
fessor who  believes  sincerely  in 
the  necessity  of  teaching  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sex  hygiene  to 
children;  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  is  the  Broadway 
manager  who  has  capitalized 
the  brothel;  and  between  the 
two  is  a  whole  army  of  writers, 
speakers,  educators,  agitators, 
more  or  less  intelligent,  more 
or  less  sincere,  who  have  been 
working  on  the  single  assump- 
tion that  the  evils  of  the  world 
need  only  to  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vertised to  be  cured."  Of  the 
voices  raised  in  challenge  of 
this  assumption  perhaps  none 
has  attracted  more  attention 
than  that  of  Miss  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  the  distinguished  essayist, 
who  discusses  the  subject  in  the 
March  Atlantic  Monthly.  Since 
there  is  really  nothing  new 
about  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
remarks  Miss  Repplier,  "why 
this  relentless  determination  to 
make  us  intimately  acquainted 
with  matters  of  which  a  casual 
knowledge  would  suffice?" 
While  she  holds  no  brief  for 
"the  conspiracy  of  silence," 
which  she  admits  was  "a  men- 
ace in  its  day,"  she  maintains 
that  "the  breaking  of  silence 
need  not  imply  the  opening  of 
the  flood-gates  of  speech. ' '  She 
goes  on  to  say: 


keen  to  quench  it.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  president  oftheSooii  I 
of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  advocates  the  teaching  of 
sex  hygiene  to  children,  because  he  thinks  it  is  the  kind  of 
information  thai  children  arc  eagerly  seeking.  'What  is  this 
topic,'  he  asks,  'that  all  these  little  ones  are  questioning  over, 
mulling  over,  fidgeting  over,  imagining  over,  worrying  over?    Ask 

your  own  memories.' 


SHE  DEPLORES  THE  REPEAL  OF  RETICENCE. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier  protests  against  the  "  relentless  determina- 
tion" of  the  modern  press,  platform,  and  stage  "  to  make  us  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  matters  of  which  a  casual  knowledge  would 
suffice."  There  is  really  nothing  new  about  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
she  reminds  us,  except  our  freedom  in  discussing  them.  Mere 
knowledge  of  evil,  she  declares,  will  not  take  the  place  of  religion 
and  discipline. 


"It  was  never  meant  by 
those  who  first  cautiously  advised  a  clearer  understanding  of 
sexual  relations  and  hygienic  rules  that  everybody  should  chat- 
ter freely  respecting  these  grave  issues;  that  teachers,  lectur- 
ers, novelists,  story-writers,  militants,  dramatists,  social  workers, 
and  magazine  editors  should  copiously  impart  all  they  know,  or 
assume  they  know,  to  the  world.  The  lack  of  restraint,  the  lack 
of  balance,  the  lack  of  soberness  and  common  sense  were  never 
more  apparent  than  in  the  obsession  of  sex  which  has  set  us  all  a- 
babbling  about  matters  once  excluded  from  the  amenities  of 
conversation. 

"Knowledge  is  the  cry.  Crude,  undigested  knowledge,  with- 
out limit,  and  without  reserve.  Give  it  to  boys,  give  it  to  girls, 
give  it  to  children.  No  other  force  is  taken  account  of  by  the  vi- 
sionaries who — in  defiance  or  in  ignorance  of  history — believe 
that  evil  understood  is  evil  conquered." 

Miss  Repplier  thinks  that  the  natural  interest  of  the  child's 
mind  in  problems  of  sex  has  been  greatly  overestimated  by  many 
modern  educators: 

"We  hear  too  much  about  the  thirst  for  knowledge  from  people 


"1  do  ask  my  memory  in 
vain  for  the  answer  Dr.  Keyes 
anticipates.  A  child's  life  is 
so   full,  and   everything    that 

enters  it  seems  of  supreme  im- 
portance. I  fidgeted  over  ray 
hair  which  would  not  curl.  1 
worried  over  my  examples 
which  never  came  out  right. 
I  mulled  (tho  unacquainted 
with  the  wordj  over  every 
piece  of  sewing  put  into  my 
incapable  fingers,  which  could 
not  be  trained  to  hold  a  needle. 
I  imagined  I  was  stolen  by 
brigands,  and  became — by  vir- 
tue of  beauty  and  intelligence 
— spouse  of  a  patriotic  outlaw 
in  a  frontierless  land.  I  asked 
artless  questions  which  brought 
me  into  discredit  with  my 
teachers,  as,  for  example,  who 
'massacred'  St.  Bartholomew. 
But  vital  facts,  the  great  laws 
of  propagation,  were  matters 
of  but  casual  concern,  crowded 
out  of  my  life,  and  out  of  my 
companions'  lives  (in  a  convent 
boarding-school)  by  the  more 
stirring  happenings  of  every- 
day. How  could  we  fidget 
over  obstetrics  when  we  were 
learning  to  skate,  and  our  very 
dreams  were  a  medley  of  ice 
and  bumps?  How  could  we 
worry  over  'natural  laws'  in 
the  face  of  a  tyrannical  in- 
terdict which  lessened  our 
chances  of  breaking  our  necks 
by  forbidding  us  to  coast  down 
a  hill  covered  with  trees?  The 
children  to  be  pitied,  the  chil- 
dren whose  minds  become  in- 
fected with  unwholesome  curi- 
osity are  those  who  lack  cheer- 
ful recreation,  religious  teach- 
ing, and  the  fine  corrective  of  work.  A  playground  or  a  swim- 
ming-pool will  do  more  to  keep  them  mentally  and  morally 
sound  than  scores  of  lectures  on  sex  hygiene." 

Knowledge,  Miss  Repplier  declares,  will  not  take  the  place  of 
religion  and  discipline : 

"It  is  assumed  that  youth  will  abstain  from  wrong-doing,  if 
only  the  physical  consequences  of  wrong-doing  are  made  suf- 
ficiently clear.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  a  regard  for 
future  generations  is  a  powerful  deterrent  from  immorality,  that 
boys  and  girls  can  be  so  interested  in  the  quality  of  the  baby  to 
be  born  in  1990  that  they  will  master  their  wayward  impulses 
for  its  sake.  What  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  us  is  that  this  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  creatures  is  the 
fruit  of  self-control.  A  course  of  lectures  will  not  instil  self- 
control  into  the  human  heart.  It  is  born  of  childish  virtues 
acquired  in  childhood,  youthful  virtues  acquired  in  youth,  and 
a  wholesome  preoccupation  with  the  activities  of  life  which 
gives  young  people  something  to  think  about  besides  the  sexual 
relations  which  are  prest  so  relentlessly  upon  their  attention. 

"  The  world  is  wide,  and  a  great  deal  is  happening  in  it.    I  do 
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plead  for  ignorance,  hut   for  the  gradual  ami   harmonious 

lening  of  tin    held  <>r  knowledge,  and  lor  a   more  careful 

consideration  of  ways  and   means.     There  arc  subjects  which 

ma.  be  taught  in  class,  and  subjects  whicdi  commend  themselves 

t<»  indh  idual  teaching.    There  are  topics  w  hich  admit  of  /</<  in-air 

handling,    and    topics    which    civilized    man.    as    apart    from    his 

artless  brother  of  the  jungles,  lias  veiled  with  reticence.  There 
are  truths  which  may  be,  and  should  he.  privately  imparted  by 
a  father,  a  mother,  family  doctor,  or  an  experienced  teacher; 
lmt  which  young  people  can  not  advantageously  acquire  from 
the  platform,  the  Btage,  the  moving-picture  gallery,  the  novel, 
or  the  ubiquitous  monthly  magazine." 

Tin  Nation,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  thinks  that  the 
reader  "will  agree  with  Miss  Repplier's  main  thesis,  which  is 
that  noise  and  progress  are  not  synonymous;  that  the  Puritanism 
which  is  so  liitterly  flagellated  was  a  Puritanism  of  utterance 
w  hich  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  fair  appreciation  of  t  he  facts 
of  life;  and  that  in  general  the  trumpeted  revelations  of  social 
evils  are  largely  the  emphatic  way  a  young  generation  always 
has  of  announcing  the  discovery  of  things  which  their  fathers 
have  known  all  along."  Turning  from  the  relative  values  of 
frankness  and  reticence  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  this  remarkable  change  in  our  habits  of 
speech,  Tht  Nation  traces  it.  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  feminist 
movement,  and  in  part  also  to  the  social-settlement  movement. 

We  read: 

"The  emphatic  note,  or  the  hysterical  note,  as  one  may  choose 
to  call  it.  was  struck  first  some  ten  years  ago  by  the  "muck- 
raker^'  We  use  the  term  in  no  invidious  sense.  The  point  is 
thai  in  the  discussion  of  public  problems  the  academic  note 
made  way  for  the  loud  note. 

"'I'he  application  of  the  muck-raking  rhetoric  to  feminism  was 
all  I  he  more  natural  because  the  woman  movement  is  so  intimately 
a  part  of  the  social  agitation  which  opened  out  of  the  campaign 
against  political  misrule.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  of  bosses 
and  political  corruption  without  speaking  of  the  vicious  saloon 
and  the  brothel,  those  twin  supporters  of  bossism.  To  what 
extent  our  reticence  in  the  terminology  of  sex  is  due  to  the  very 
genius  of  the  English  language,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to 
Puritanism,  hardly  matters;  the  fact  remains  that  where  other 
nations  used  plain  terms  we  were  in  the  habit  of  employing 
euphemisms  or  circumlocutions.  We  spoke  and  for  that  matter, 
-till  gpeak  very  often  -of  'unfortunates.'  of  'the  social  evil,'  of 
'  resorts.' 

"lint  in  the  striving  for  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  in  the  great  numbers— young  men  and 
women  for  the  most  part  who  gave  themselves  sincerely  to 
social  service,  the  straight-from-the-elbow  vocabulary  was  bound 
to  make  its  way.     Young  men  and  women  who  went  down  to  the 

tenement    districts,    who    began    to    concern    themselves    with 

nurseries,  sett  lenient-houses,  dance-halls,  moving-picture  t  he- 
alers, with  the  entire  life  of  the  poor  among  whom  the  reticences. 
the  privacies,  ami  the  delicacies  of  life  are  apt  to  undergo  con- 
siderable modification,  naturally  acquired  the  habit  of  plain 
speech. 

"To  the  degree  in  which  the  lives  of  these  young  women  from 

the  well-to-do  families  became  less  sheltered,  their  vocabulary 
became  less  sheltered.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
technical  discussions  of  problems  of  sex  morality  and  of  race 
improvement." 

Bui    behind    BUCh    specific    causes    working    for    the   abolition    of 

reticence,  continues  The  Nation,  is  "the  outstanding  feature  of 
our  national  psychology,  our  genius  for  throwing  ourselves  with 
unrestrained  enthusiasm  and  credulity  into  what  we  are  doing." 
Enlarging  upon   this  characteristic  it   goes  on  to  sav  : 

"Because  we  are  a  nation  of  business  men,  other  nations  are 
accustomed  to  call  us  a  practical  people;  what  ihe\  mean  is 
i hat  we  an'  an  intense  people.  We  work  hard  and  play  hard 
.nid  break  down  from  overplaj  as  from  overwork      We  are  not 

practical.      We  are  a  nation  of  believers  in  patent    medicines  and 

panaceas.  The  latest  thing  that  comes  :»Jong  is  sure  to  regen- 
(  rate  the  world,  it  may  be  eugenics,  it  may  be  the  Boy  Scouts. 
ii  may  be  the  direct  primary,  ii  may  be  grated  peanuts.  Orated 
peanuts  are  no1  merely  a  food;  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  they 
will  make  us  successful  in  business,  purify  our  politics,  adjust 
our  industrial  problem-,  and  solve  the  servant  question." 


A   CHURCH    TREASURER'S    CONFESSION 

A  CERTAIN  (LASS  of  churchgoers  must  sing  with  great 
joy  the  line  "Salvation  is  free  for  you  and  me."  says  a 
writer  in  Tht  Congregationalisi  Boston  .  and  he  adds 
that  they  consider  it  so  absolutely  free  as  to  feel  "under  no 
obligation  to  pay  a  cent  for  their  share  of  it."  The  statement 
proceeds  from  a  man  who  has  been  a  church  treasurer  for 
twenty-one  years  and  now  for  the  first  time  breaks  his  silence 
about  some  of  his  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  giving,  reminding 
us  that  a  church  treasurer  learns  things  no  one  else  in  the  church 
may  learn,  many  of  which  are  rather  amazing.  For  instance,  he 
mentions  the  large  number  in  some  churches  who  give  nothing 
at  all  toward  their  support;  and  he  contrasts  the  man  with  an 
income  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  month,  who  yives  fifty  cents  on 
Sunday,  with  the  washerwoman  who  gives  the  same  amount. 
Proportionately,  we  are  informed,  "the  poor  give  infinitely  more 

than  the  well-to-do,"  while  those  who  give  least  usually  have 
most  to  say  about  how  the  church  should  be  run.  The  writer 
cites  some  amusing  apologies  of  members  who  have  fallen 
behind  in  their  contributions  and  speaks  of  others  who  when 
gently  urged  to  pay  their  subscriptions  treated  him  resentfully 
and  accused  him  of  un-Christianlike  behavior.  Nevertheless 
he  lias  a  word  of  appreciation  for  "the  true-hearted  men  and 
women"  who  do  their  duty  in  the  support  of  their  church,  and 
ventures  the  hope  that  the  other  kind  may  soon  be  "educated 
up  to  giving."  On  the  subject  of  the  greater  generosity  of  the 
poor  we  read: 

"The  church  treasurer  who  is  making  these  reflections  has 
on  his  books  names  of  persons  wit  h  incomes  of  but  ten  and  t  vvelv  e 
dollars  a  week  who  give  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  of  this  income 
every  week  to  the  various  offerings  of  the  church.  He  could. 
if  need  be,  produce  the  names  of  several  working-girls  receiving 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  week  whose  reg:  lar  weekh  contribu- 
tions to  the  Church  alone  are  from  forty  to  fifty  cents,  and  all  of 
these  girls  live  away  from  home  and  pay  room-rent  and  board. 
lie  could  place  beside  these  names  a  long  list  of  names  of  per-, 
whose  wages  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  who  give  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  cents  a  week.  He  could  give  the  name 
of  a  widow,  with  four  children  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  needle  of  this  poor  woman  is  the  chief  support  of  the  family. 
Two  of  the  boys  earn  a  small  sum  before  and  after  school,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  combined  income  of  the  family  exceeds  twelve 
dollars,  but  this  mother  and  each  of  her  four  children  have  a 
package  of  church  contribution  envelops  and  these  envelops 
are  drop!  into  the  contribution  baskets  ev  cry  Sunday  of  the  year. 
There  may  be  Sundays  when  only  one  member  of  the  family 
appears  at  church,  but  when  that  happens,  and  it  happens  seldom, 
all  live  of  the  envelops  come  with  that  member  of  the  family. 

"'In  contrast  to  this  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  give  the 
name   of   a    well-to-do  family    of    six    persons,    the    husband    and 

father  of  which  is  the  only  person  having  envelops.  Be  gives 
a  dollar  a  Sunday  for  the  entire  family  to  save  the  bolher'  of 
all  of  the  family  having  envelops.  The  moral  effect  of  each 
member  having  his  or  her  own  envelops  and  giving  regularly 
and  systematically  is  lost  sight  of,  while  the  treasurer  falls  to 
wondering  how  this  man  can  feel  that  a  dollar  a  week  is  a  fair 
and  generous  offering  for  six  persons  in  a  family  in  which  the 
combined  income  must  be  well  on  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  week." 

Only  an  abundant  sense  of  humor  can  keep  a  church  treasurer 
from  becoming  sour  and  cynical,  we  are  told  by  the  writer,  who 
says,  in  comparing  the  giving  habits  of  young  people  that  "girls 
and  women  are  more  conscientious  than  bov  B  and  men  .  .  . 
and  give  more  generously  of  their  income." 

The  excuses  offered  by  the  "forgetful"  members  when  their 

memory    is    refreshed    also    is    a    CaU8€    of    vv  onderiueiit     lo    ihis 

church  i  reasurer,  w  bo  remarks: 

"lie    has    been    told    that    'back    envelops'    can    not    be    tilled 

because  the  owners  of  them  have  bought  a  piano  'on  payments' 
ami  all  other  financial  obligations  must  be  held  in  abeyance  until 

the  piano  is  paid  for       Me  has  even   been   told   by  a   prospective 

bride  thai   her  weekly  offering  of  ten  cents  a   week  would  be 

discontinued  in  view   of  the  expense  of  her  approaching  nuptials, 
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but  that  she  would  seek  to  get  Lor  husbaud-to-be  i<>  double  his 
subscription  as  soon  as  they  were  married,  and  that  would 
'even  things  up.'     He  has  had  subscriptions  discontinued  because 

the  pastor  had  'hit'  some  one  in  his  sermons,  even  I  ho  I  lie 
pastor  has  had  no  intention  of  being  personal  and  is  bappilj 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  clubbed  any  one.  But  the 
pastor  seldom  remains  for  long  'happily  unaware'  of  any  of  his 
blunders.  He  usually  has  knowledge  of  them  on  the  very  heels 
of  their  commitment." 

Referring  finally  to  the  contention  of  some  thai  church  people 

have  not  been  taught  how  to  give  and   that  the  problem  of 

church  support  is  merely  "a  matter  of  education,"  the  writer 
says  that  "it  would  be  easy  to  secure  the  signatures  of  many 
church  treasurers  to  a  petition  to  have  such  a  school  started  as 
soon  as  possible.  Only  the  church  treasurer  knows  how  much 
it  is  needed." 

A   DEFEAT  FOR   RELIGIOUS  CONTROL 
OF  EDUCATION 

A  WARNING  to  all  denominational  colleges  may  be 
divined  from  the  expressions  of  surprize  with  which 
some  religious  editors  meet  the  decision  of  the  Tennessee 
Supreme  Courl  against  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  the  famous  Vanderbilt  University  case.  For 
forty  years  this  Church  has  been  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
the  university  belonged  to  it,  and,  we  read,  it  awakens  at  this 
late  dale  to  discover  the  relations  between  Church  and  university 
to  be  most  tenuous  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  collegi- 
ate corporation  to  be  practically,  if  not  wholly,  nil.  Therefore 
one  editor  describes  the  verdict  as  being  of  "far-reaching  import," 
meaning  presumably  to  note  that  it  establishes  a  precedent 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  other  church  bodies.  The 
immediate  effect,  however,  in  some  quarters,  is  one  of  poignant 
regret  and  frank  concern  about  Southern  Methodism's  future 
cooperation  with  the  university;  and  tho  it  is  admitted  the 
controversy  is  over  in  the  courts,  one  may  gather  that  whether 
it  is  finished  outside  them  is  another  question. 

The  suit  proceeds,  as  has  been  stated  formerly  in  these  pages, 
from  the  struggle  between  the  College  of  Bishops  and  the  secular 
Board  of  Trust  for  control  of  the  institution,  and  turned  par- 
ticularly on  the  bishops'  veto  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of 
$1,000,1 )()()  to  the  medical  department.  The  Church  authorities, 
if  is  said,  declined  to  sanction  the  acceptance  of  the  money  on  the 
ground  that  they  construed  the  offer  to  mean  that  the  medical 
college  was  to  become<  independent  of  denominational  control. 
The  present  court's  decision,  which  reverses  that  of  a  lower  court, 
empowers  the  Board  of  Trust  to  take  Mr.  Carnegie's  million  and, 
according  to  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist), 
grants  the  trustees  their  every  contention,  which  is  more  even 
than  they  themselves  "hoped  for  in  their  most  hopeful  mo- 
ments." Of  chief  importance  in  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling, 
which,  press  reports  say,  contains  no  mention  of  the  Carnegie 
gift,  is  that  it  fixes  the  balance  of  authority  with  the  Board  of 
Trust,  recognizing  it  as  the  actual  incorporators  and  as  "'a  self- 
perpetuating  body."  The  board  also  is  qualified  to  name  persons 
to  fill  vacancies,  tho  these  nominations  must  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Conference  for  confirmation,  all  of  which  inspires  The 
Advocate  to  remark: 

"Some  one  may  ask:  'Does  not  the  opinion  of  the  court  leave 
the  Church  where  she  really  has  been  during  all  these  years?' 
This  question,  from  two  considerations  alone,  is  to  be  answered 
emphatically  in  the  negative.  The  Church  for  more  than  four 
decades  has  had  the  pleasure  of  believing  the  university  to  be 
her  legal  property.  Now  that  consciousness  has  departed,  and 
with  it  much  that  counts.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
confirming  a  trustee  when  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  elect 
him  and  confirming  when  you  know  you  can  do  nothing  else. 
'Only  a  feeling,'  it  may  be  said,  but  there  may  be  a  little  world  in 
a  feeling. 

"Again,  in  confirming  trustees  the  General  Conference  must 


be  warned  agamsi  i he  danger  of  contumacy.  According  to  the 
court,  if  we  understand  its  language,  the  General  Conference 
in  refusing  to  confirm  a  trustee  can  save  itself  from  contumacy 
only   l>\    showing  cause  for  rejection.     It   is  not    necessary   to 

explain  what  this  means  to  a  great  Church  which  from  the 
beginning  has  claimed  the  right  to  express  its  mind  fully  and 
freely  and  without,  challenge  and  without  subject  nig  itself  to 
the  danger  of  becoming  'contumacious.'" 

The  editor  of  The  Advocate,  (moling  a  statement  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  that  the  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Trust's 
nominations  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church  is  only 
"a  perfunctory  duly  and  not  essential  to  the  seating  of  trustees," 
says  of  it: 

"There  is  enough  of  truth  in  this  to  make  us  seriously  think. 
The  Church,  according  to  the  court,  does  not  own  a  penny  of 
i  he  property  of  Vanderbilt  University.  An  investment  of  a 
million  dollars  by  the  Church  in  the  university  would  not  give 
the  Church  the  ownership  of  one  penny  of  that  million.  The 
possibility  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  impressing  the  character 
or  shaping  the  policy  of  the  institution  is  very  slight.  The 
relationship  between  the  Church  and  the  university  is  very 
tenuous. 

"The  Church  in  maintaining  the  relationship  has  much  to 
lose  and  nothing  assured  to  gain.  Would  it  be  better  under 
the  circumstances  for  the  Church  to  concentrate  its  possible 
efforts  and  resources  on  the  maintenance  of  the  present  relation- 
ship than  to  concentrate  them  on  that  which  may  be  really  hers, 
to  be  controlled  by  her  and  fashioned  into  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  work  of  Christian  education  and  universal  righteousness? 
This  is  a  practical  question  which  should  not  be  difficult  for  the 
Church  to  answer. 

"The  question  should  be  answered  dispassionately  and  with  a 
view  to  the  largest  welfare  of  Methodism,  Christian  education, 
and  every  other  worthy  interest  involved.  There  can  be  no 
feeling  of  ill  will  toward  Vanderbilt  University,  which  for  more 
than  four  decades  Southern  Methodism  has  regarded  as  her 
own  child,  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh.  Now  that  this 
child,  according  to  the  court,  belongs  to  another,  its  continued 
highest  welfare  and  usefulness  must  continue  pleasing  to  the 
Church. 

"Finally,  we  would  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  self -protection,  the 
General  Conference  should  make  it  one  of  its  first  duties  to  ap- 
point a  commission  clothed  with  authority  to  consider  all  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  managed  by  boards  and  corporations 
and  see  whether  it  is  bound  safely  to  the  Church;  and  if  if  is 
not,  to  take  immediate  and  proper  steps  to  insure  its  safety." 

One  fact  at  least  is  made  clear  by  the  decision,  in  the  judgment 
of  The  Nortliwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Chicago), 
which  is,  that  "the  bishops  have  not  supreme  power  in  the 
Southern  Church."  This  journal  hopes  the  long  and  bitter 
controversy  of  three  years  or  more  will  now  come  to  an  end, 
but  we  read  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  that  "the  ease  is 
likely  to  become  the  greatest  issue  before  the  quadrennial 
session  of  the  General  Conference  in  Oklahoma  City  in  May." 

An  illuminating  sidelight  on  the  outcome  of  the  suit  may  be 
gleaned  from  The  Tennessean  which  relates  how  the  news  was 
received  at  the  university: 

"A  parade,  which  was  in  many  features  the  most  spectacular 
ever  attempted  by  Vanderbilt  students,  celebrated  the  sweeping 
victory  of  the  Board  of  Trust  over  the  Methodist  bishops, 
Saturday. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  university  Chan- 
cellor Kirkland  sat  in  an  automobile  at  the  head  of  the  parade, 
and  with  him  were  Whitefoord  R.  Cole,  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trust;  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  the  Medical  Department  ; 
Dr.  Burch,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department;  and  several 
automobiles  full  of  other  prominent  Vanderbilt  officials.  The 
parade  was  led  by  Cheer  Leader  George  Armistead  and  began 
forming  at  Kissam  Hall  immediately  after  supper.  West 
Campus  students  were  soon  joined  by  the  Medical  Department 
students. 

'  Three  students  were  left  on  the  Medical  Department  cam- 
pus, it  is  said,  and  one  of  these  was  unable  to  walk  on  account 
of  a  broken  leg,  and  the  other  two  did  not  have  car-fare  to  come 
to  town  on.  Of  the  twelve  hundred  students  at  the  university, 
probably  one  thousand  joined  in  the  parade,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  orderly  ever  held  in  Nashville." 
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AN  EDUCATION  OR  A  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR  ANYONE,  ANYWHERE  AND  IN 

ALMOST  ANY  SUBJECT 

BEING    THE    STORY    OF    HOW    A    HUMANITARIAN    IMPULSE    GREW    INTO    THE 
GREATEST  TEACHING   INSTITUTION   ON    EARTH 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  H.  ODELL 


IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  any  article  or  commodity 
for  sale.  What  I  am  writing  now  to  the  intelligent 
American  public  has  no  commercial  or  financial  end 
in  view.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  and 
sociological  institutions  in  the  world's  history  has  grown 
to  international  fame  and  power  in  our  midst  and  while 
multitudes  of  men  have  been  benefited  by  it  the  leaders 
of  national  thought  and  enterprise 
have  so  far  failed  to  realize  its  im- 
portance as  a  national  asset. 

An  institution  that  has  become 
a  big  factor  in  enhancing  indus- 
trial efficiency,  that  has  increased 
the  earning  power  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  has  become 
a  social  and  moral  lever  to  in- 
numerable families  is  worthy  of 
being  understood. 

Entirely  free  from  the  taint  of 
charity  and  without  adding  a  mill 
of  taxation  to  the  over-burdened 
taxpayer  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  succeeded 
in  realizing  many  of  the  hopes  and 
ideals  of  political  economists  and 
humanitarians.  No  thoughtful  man 
should  be  willing  to  remain  ig- 
norant of  the  purpose,  methods,  and  achievements  of 
1  his  institution. 

A  Fruitful  Humanitarian  Impulse 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  had  their 
birth  in  a  humanitarian  impulse.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Foster,  then  proprietor  and  editor  of 
The  Mining  Herald,  of  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  was 
appalled  by  the  number  of  mine  tragedies  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  regions.  He  believed  they  were  due  chiefly  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mine  owners,  superin- 
tendents, and  workmen.  In  order  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  the  hazardous  occupation  of 
mining  Mr.  Foster  began  a  Series  of  "Questions  and 
Answers"  in  his  paper.  At  that  time  the  only  practical 
textbooks  on  the  subject  were  published  in  England  and 
by  means  of  their  contents  Mr.  Foster  answered  the 
questions  that  soon  flooded  his  columns.  It  was  quickly 
discovered  that  miners,  mine  foremen,  and  superin- 
tendents were  willing  to  pay  for  a  more  extended  course 
of  study  if  such  were  available. 

With  the  help  of  competent  engineers  Mr.  Foster  pre- 
pared a  course  of  correspondence  instruction  in  coal 
mining  and  his  first  group  of  students  began  serious 
work  twenty-two  years  ago.  That  successful  beginning 
-tnnulated  not  only  the  humanitarian  but  the  educa- 
t  ional  confidence  of  the  editor  of  The  Mining  Herald, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Foster  has  been  constantly 


adding  new  courses  of  correspondence  instruction,  until 
now  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  offer  275 
courses  of  study — a  far  greater  number  and  variety 
than  any  university  in  the  world. 

Sound  Educational  Basis 

If  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  had  been 

an  ordinary  educational  institution 
they  could  have  adopted  textbooks 
prepared  by  classroom  experts ;  but 
it  quickly  developed  that  to  teach 
by  correspondence  required  an  en- 
tirely new  method.  The  institu- 
tions that  have  tried  to  carry  on 
instruction  by  mail  based  on  the 
.ordinary  textbook  have  failed.  The 
I.  C.  S.  textbooks  are  designed  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  student 
studying  at  home.  They  take  prac- 
tically no  previous  knowledge  for 
granted;  they  proceed  by  easy 
stages  and  lead  the  student  forward 
by  natural  and  carefully  graded 
steps;  they  foresee  and  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  student  by  copious 
explanations,  demonstrations,  and 
illustrations;  they  eliminate  all  ir- 
relevant matter,  giving  onl}r  such  instruction  as  is 
essential  to  the  mastering  of  the  subject;  the  lessons 
are  in  brief  units  so  arranged  that  the  student  is  relieved 
from  overstrain. 

These  textbooks  form  a  library  of  250  volumes  and 
cost  more  than  two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000)  to  pre- 
pare. They  are  kept  under  constant  revision  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  student  and  to  convey 
the  newest  knowledge  or  the  latest  methods  of  applica- 
tion. The  costs  of  preparing  a  few  of  the  courses  are 
here  given:  Architectural,  $98,178.06;  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, $88,887.19;  Textiles,  $70,532.09;  Coal  Mining, 
$74,075.06.  This  expenditure  upon  textbooks  certainly 
points  to  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation  for  the  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools. 

The  value  of  these  textbooks  is  attested  by  the  fad 
that  they  have  been  purchased  and  are  being  used  for 
classroom  work  or  for  reference  purposes  in  167  uni- 
versities, colleges,  government  schools,  institutes  of 
technology  and  vocational  schools  in  America.  The 
University  of  California  has  just  discarded  its  textbooks 
dealing  with  the  strength  of  materials  and  has  had  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  instruction  paper- 
on  that  subject  bound  into  volumes,  and  has  adopted 
them  exclusively  for  the  use  of  its  students.  The  U.  8. 
Navy  Department  has  ordered  15,000  I.  C.  S.  pamphlet 
textbooks  for  use  in  the  new  naval  shipboard  schools. 
This  is  about  one-fifth  of  what  will  be  required  when  the 
schools  are  in  full  operation.     Several  of  the  largest  in- 
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dustrial  corporations  of  the  country  are  using  I.  C.  S. 
textbooks  and  instruction  papers  in  the  classes  they  have 
formed  for  the  training  of  their  apprentices  and  employes. 

The  Universal  University 

Has  this  outlay  been  justified?  The  answer  is  that  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  have  enrolled 
1,651,765  students  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-two  years  and  are  now  enrolling 
new  students  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year.  These  figures 
are  not  given  simply  because  they  form  an  impressive 
total  but  for  the  reason  that  such  an  institution  can  only 
provide  high  grade  and  efficient  instruction  when  work- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  For  example,  one  of  the  courses  of 
study — Electrotherapeutics — has  a  small  enrolment  be- 
cause it  is  an  advanced  study  for  medical  practitioners. 
The  cost  of  conveying  the  instruction  and  correcting 
the  papers  results  in  a  considerable  loss  each  year  to  the 
institution.  Salaries  and  overhead  charges  are  just  as 
great  whether  five  or  fifty  papers  are  corrected  per  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Electrical  Engineering  Course 
has  been  taken  by  224,188  students  and  so  it  is  possible 
to  handle  the  students'  work  at  the  minimum  cost. 

In  the  place  of  classroom  recitations  the  student  is 
required  to  send  written  answers  to  the  School  Exam- 
iners of  the  Instruction  Department,  the  questions  being 
designed  to  test  the  actual  mastery  of  the  subject  by  the 
student  and  cannot  be  answered  by  a  mere  formal  copy- 
ing of  the  text. 

These  papers  are  very  carefully  examined  by  the  ex- 
pert examiners,  all  errors  are  corrected,  difficulties  ex- 
plained, and  the  principles  and  processes  made  clear  if 
they  seem  obscure  to  the  student.  Marks  are  given  for 
each  grade  of  work  and  no  scholar  is  permitted  to  go 
on  with  his  next  lesson  until  the  one  upon  which  he  is 
engaged  is  entirely  satisfactory. 


In  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  serious  work  upon 
his  course,  he  is  required  first  to  pass  an  examination 
upon  a  preliminary  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Art  of 
Study,"  in  which  he  is  taught  how  to  study  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Finding  and  Inspiring  Students 

While  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  advertising  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  modern  life,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  cannot  secure  enough  students,  even  by  means 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  advertising,  to  insure 
the  success  of  their  enterprise,  either  upon  humanitarian 
or  commercial  grounds.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
President  Foster  realized  the  force  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley's statement:  "I  conceive  that  two  things  are  needful. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  machinery  for  gathering  information 
and  providing  instruction;  on  the  other  hand,  a  machinery 
for  catching  capable  men  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
and  turning  them  to  account." 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  regular  col- 
lege or  university  and  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  lies  in  this:  men  who  want  an  education  seek 
the  university,  whereas  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  find  the  men  who  need  an  education.  No 
less  than  1,346  agents  of  the  Schools  are  scattered  through 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  whose  one  business  it 
is  to  go  into  the  homes,  mills,  factories,  and  workshops 
to  persuade  men  that  they  can  be  benefited  by  a  course 
of  instruction.  These  agents  create  ambition,  stimulate 
hope,  and  preach  self-reliance.  They  tell  men,  and  they 
prove  their  point  by  innumerable  examples,  that  they 
can  make  themselves  more  efficient  in  their  present  occu- 
pations or  qualify  themselves  for  other  and  more  con- 
genial and  more  remunerative  occupations  by  a  course  of 
study  at  home  and  in  their  spare  time.    In  this  way  they 
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have  personal  interviews  with  tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
-.11-  eaeh  \\<-<-k  and  thecontacl  thus  established  results  in 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  multitudes  \\l i« »  have 
lost  hope  in  the  hard  battle  for  existence  amid  modern 
conditions.  The  International  Correspondence  School-, 
as  a  part  of  their  student  enlistment  work,  also  run  in- 
struction cars  on  a  number  of  the  most  important  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  cos!  of  establishing  and  developing  these  agencies 
has  been  enormous,  l>ut  the  results  have  amply  justified 
the  investment  from  every  standpoint.  Up  to  the  present 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  have  spent 
$1,703,965.20  in  agency  establishment,  hut  the  money 
thus  invested  must  be  regarded  as  necessary  equipment 
just  a»  much  as  the  righl  of  way  cost  of  a  railroad. 

Keeping  the  Students  Studying 

No  graver  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  imagine  that 
t lit"  International  Correspondence  Schools  make  a  profit 
from  lapsed  students.  Lapsing  of  students  does  not  ap- 
preciably reduce  t he  costs  of  the  institution.  As  most 
of  the  enrolled  students  pay  for  their  courses  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  instalment  plan  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
come  from  the  instalment  payments  of  the  students.  A 
student  will  not  continue  to  pay  unless  he  continues  to 
study,  therefore  it  is  the  best  business  policy  of  the 
Schools  to  establish  the  study  habit.  Once  a  month,  at 
least,  the  representative  or  agent  of  the  Schools  calls 
upon  the  student,  not  simply  to  collect  the  instalment 
due,  but  to  offer  encouragement,  advice,  and  even  assist- 
ance with  his  studies.  This  constant  contact  of  the  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools  with  the  student- 
body  makes  the  institution  a  bona  fide,  educational 
agency  rather  than  a  merely  commercial  enterprise,  and 
insures  a  permanent  future. 


Indeed,  no  effort  i-  spared  to  keep  the  student  at  his 
studies  without  intermission.  Beside-  instructing  the 
students   in   the   most    approved   methods  of  acquiring 
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knowledge  prior  to  the  first  lesson  of  their  course,  and 
the  periodic  calls  of  the  representative,  a  special  depart- 
ment of  encouragement  and  inspiration  has  been  estab- 
lished by  which  sluggish  or  discouraged  men  are  stimulated 
in  their  work.  During  tin1  year  1913  no  less  than  SO."). 07'' 
individual  letters  were  sent  out  to  such  person-,  over 
and  above  205,813  special  letters  dealing  with  particular 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  progress  of  their  study. 
This  resulted  in  an  increase  of  45  percent,  more  study 
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than  was  achieved  before  the  department  was  put  into 
force. 

The  Internationa]  Correspondence  Schools  are  faith- 
fully, earnestly,  and  persistently  trying  to  convey  in- 
struction by  every  method  known  to  pedagogy  and 
psychology  and  they  are  sparing  no  money  in  the  effort. 

Do  the  Students  Profit  ? 

Beyond  a  doubt.  Every  day  the  evidence  accumulates 
and  can  be  placed  before  any  one  who  wishes  to  investi- 
gate. The  International  Correspondence  Schools  recently 
published  a  book'giving  the  life  history  of  1,000  of  their 
students,  in  each  case  furnishing  the  reader  with  the 
name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the  example  cited. 
These  were  simply  a  cross-section  taken  from  26,000 
letters,  voluntarily  sent  to  the  institution,  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  benefits  received  from  the  instruction 
of  the  Schools.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  every 
city  and  fair-sized  town,  and  almost  every  village  in 
America,  can  furnish  examples  of  men  who  have  been 
lifted  by  this  one  institution  from  penury  to  compara- 
tive affluence,  from  obscure  drudgery  to  honor  and 
influence,  from  the  precarious  ranks  of  unskilled  and 
ill-paid  labor  to  positions  as  skilled  mechanics,  foremen, 
superintendents,  manufacturers,  and  men  of  large  finan- 
cial affairs.  In  fact  many  very  successful  and  well-known 
heads  of  big  industries,  engineers,  architects,  and  cor- 
poration managers  have  been  International  Correspond- 
ence students  and  have  reached  their  positions  of  emi- 
nence by  means  of  the  instruction  and  training  provided 
by  this  institution. 

No  one  can  possibly  estimate  the  economic  and  social 
and  moral  part  that  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  played  in  our  complex  national  organism 
during  the  last  two  decades.  Behind  all  statistics  there 
are  visions  of  a  new  and  healthier  and  happier  environ- 
ment for  'multitudes  of  families. 

World-Wide  Extension 

Fortunately  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 


are  on  a  firm  financial  foundation.  They  have  done  a 
gross  business  amounting  to  $85,753,140,  and  have  dis- 
tributed cash  dividends  amounting  to  87,025,372,  and 
stock  dividends  of  $1,87.1,00!).  Besides  this  they  own 
buildings  valued  at  SI, 151), 280.29,  copyrights  and  plates 
estimated  to  be  worth  $1,864,401.25,  and  behind  it  all 
a  substantial  surplus.  This  has  enabled  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  to  become  genuinely  interna- 
tional. Added  to  their  3,400  employes  in  America,  they 
have  started  a  branch  school  in  London  which  promises 
soon  to  rival  its  parent  in  this  land.  Already  there  is  a 
staff  of  400  instructors,  textbook  writers,  and  clerical 
employes  in  London,  with  700  men  engaged  in  selling 
scholarships  in  the  British  Isles.  More  than  100  men 
represent  the  I.  C.  S.  in  the  British  Colonies  and  the 
movement  has  the  indorsement  and  cooperation  of  prom- 
inent English  officials  and  educationalists.  Branches 
are  being  organized  in  Central  and  Southern  America, 
Mexico,  France,  Spain,  and  China  for  which  special 
textbooks  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  Man  Who  Feels,  Sees  and  Does 

President  Foster  is  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  clear  vision, 
and  prompt  action.  From  his  office  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  he  directs  the 
energies  of  nearly  5,000  persons  who  are  dedicated  to 
conveying  education  and  technical  training  to  those  who 
need  it  in  any  part  of  the  world — even  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth,  to  places  where  the  name  of  America 
is  hardly  known.  He  is  pouring  out  thousands  of  tons  of 
educational  and  inspirational  literature  every  year,  every 
page  of  which  he  hopes  will  open  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  some  one  who  now  feels  doomed  to  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity for  the  lack  of  adequate  educational  training. 
When  men  awaken  to  the  facts  and  all  of  their  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
social  progress,  Thomas  J.  Foster,  Founder  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  will 
bo  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  honored  of  ' 
modern  benefactors  and  educationalists, 
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Two  Plugs 
In  One 


Look  at  the  smaller  illustration.  This  shows 
the  mica- wound  sleeve  slid  partly  out  of  the 
porcelain  shell  which  protects  the  mica  from  oil. 
Porcelain  is  oil -proof,  but  at  best  is  fragile. 
Mica  is  unbreakable,  but  readily  absorbs  oil. 
Thus,  the  Blitz  is  doubly  insulated,  combin- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  mica  plug  and  the  por- 
celain plug  without  the  weakness  of  either. 

Then  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  over  all 
is  placed  an  outer  jacket  of  the  toughest  and 
strongest  porcelain  obtainable. 

Even  should  both  porcelains  be  broken,  the 
sleeve  of  mica  would  still  keep  the  spark 
jumping  at  full  strength. 

That  is  why  it  is  known  as 


ii^m 


"The  Spark  That  Never  Fails" 

The  larger  illustration  shows  how  handsomely 
the  Blitz  Spark  Plug  is  finished. 

The  outer  porcelain  jacket — finished  in  rich 
bronze  blue — gives  additional  strength  and 
sturdiness — protecting  the  inner  plug  from 
moisture  and  breakage.  The  shell  is  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  carefully  polished  and  case- 
hardened.  The  top  nuts  heavily  nickeled. 
For  service,  appearance  and  faithfulness,  the 
Blitz  Spark  Plug  is  not  equalled — our  guaran- 
tee tag  i*  attached  to  every  plug — a  guarantee 
against  deterioration,  against  failure  through 
defective  material  or  workmanship. 
A  very  good  reason  why  you  should  equip  your 
car  with  the  Blitz  now  and  end  your  spark 
plug  troubles. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  domestic  and  foreign 
cars.  Special  type  for  Ford  cars.  Special 
type  for  motorcycle*. 

Ask  your  hardware  or  accessory  dealer.  All 
styles.  $1.00  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  them,  send  his  name  and  $4.00 
for  a  set  of  four  plugs. 

The  Randall-Falctaney  Co. 

Jamaica  Plain  Station.  Boston.  Mass. 

Makeri  of  Jericho,  "  The  Horn  That   S»yi  Ple«*e," 
(or  automobile*  and  motorcycle* 
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LORD   LISTER 

Wrench,  G.  T.    Lord  Lister,  His  Life  and  Work. 

Illustrated.     Cloth.     Pp.  384.     New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.     $4.50  net. 

With  the  daily  advance  of  medical  science 
and  the  general  open-mindedness  of  scien- 
tific workers  to  new  methods  of  curing  and 
preventing  disease,  it  seems  incredible  that 
less  than  two-score  years  ago  the  "Father 
of  Antiseptic  Surgery"  was  subject  to  vig- 
orous attack  from  his  colleagues  for  his 
theories  and  to  a  general  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession.  Because  he 
was  possest,  as  Dr.  Wrench  assures  us,  of 
that  genius  which  bears  itself  steadily  and 
confidently,  tho  humbly,  intent  only  upon 
the  high  task  to  which  its  own  powers 
summon  it,  Lord  Lister  "never  allowed 
animosity  to  disturb  the  serenity  which  was 
necessary  to  the  cool  and  untroubled  con- 
tinuation of  his  work  and  the  dispassionate 
criticism  which  he  devoted  to  it."  "You 
have  only  to  look  at  his  face,"  said  the  au- 
thor of  "Rab  and  His  Friends,"  to  "see 
how  uninjured  he  has  been  in  his  walk 
through  life." 

Not  alone  the  quality  of  his  genius,  but 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  training 
contributed  to  make  him  the  ideal  physi- 
cian in  character  as  well  as  in  skill.  The 
home  atmosphere  of  tne  Quaker  household 
of  his  boyhood,  in  the  fine  old  mansion 
whose  windows  looked  across  spacious 
gardens  to  the  residence  of  the  distin- 
guished Samuel  Gurney,  brother  of  Eliz- 
abeth Fry,  was  one  of  comfortable  affluence, 
earnest  faith,  and  practical  good-will.  De- 
votion to  science  and  to  microscopical 
study  was  the  occupation  of  his  father's 
leisure  and  to  his  discoveries  the  perfected 
microscope  is  largely  due.  The  boy's 
school  life  was  of  the  type  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual efficiency  which  characterized  the 
Quaker  training. 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  general 
reader  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  details 
of  Lord  Lister's  life,  but  Dr.  Wrench  is 
detained  from  providing  the  opportunity, 
both  because  of  Lord  Lister's  own  standard 
of  scientific  biography,  which  "lies  in  a 
man's  work,"  not  in  himself, — and  because 
of  Dr.  Wrench's  zeal  for  the  adequate  set- 
ting forth  of  the  paramount  theme, — the 
miracle  which  was  wrought  by  this  "great- 
est conqueror  of  disease  the  world  has  ever 
seen."  Against  the  dark  background  of 
the  horrors  of  the  crowded  hospitals  of 
fifty  years  ago,  whose  pollution  dealt  deal  b 
to  those  who  came  to  them  for  healing,  the 
picture  of  the  ministry  of  scientific  cleanli- 
ness is  vividly  drawn.  The  absolute  cour- 
age of  Lord  Lister's  faith  in  the  antiseptic 
method  was  strikingly  exhibited  when  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  Queen  Victoria 
the  subject  of  his  first  experiment  in  using 
a  rubber  drainage  tube  to  facilitate  the 
healing  of  a  wound,  a  device  which  came 
into  his  mind  as  he  was  walking  alone  in 
the  grounds  of  Balmoral,  disturbed  by  the 
unfavorable  symptoms  of  the  distinguished 


patient,    which    his   new   device   instantly 
relieved. 

At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII., 
which  had  been  deferred  because  of  a  serious 
operation,  when  the  famous  surgeon  was 
presented  for  special  honors,  the  King  said 
to  him:  "Lord  Lister,  I  know  very  well  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  your  work,  I 
would  not  have  been  here  to-day."  These 
words  might  well  be  upon  the  lips  of  thou- 
sands; indeed,  all  generations  shall  call  him 
blessed.  "It  is  fortunate  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  the  fate  of  man  was 
submitted  to  him  and  that,  prompted  by 
his  great  compassion  and  made  capable  by 
his  consummate  genius,  he  mastered  it 
and  became  therefore  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind in  such  bountifulness  as  could  scarce- 
ly be  found  among  the  children  of  this 
world."  Dr.  Wrench's  biography  of  Lord 
Lister  will  be  of  interest  not  alone  to  sci- 
entists and  surgeons,  to  whom  it  brings  a 
stimulating  message,  but  to  all  those  who 
are  studying  the  evolution  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, to  which  he  so  greatly  contrib- 
uted. We  of  the  laity  would  be  as  well 
content  if  the  biographer  had  given  less 
space  to  the  record  of  Lister's  opponents, 
but  every  part  of  the  book  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

II 

GEORGE  BORROW 

Shorter,  Clement  King.  George  Borrow  and  His 
Circle.  Wherein  May  be  Found  Many  Hitherto  Un- 
published Letters  of  Borrow  and  His  Friends.  8vo, 
pp.  i-xix-450.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$3  net. 

Those  who  follow  the  trend  of  the  times 
in  literature  must  have  taken  note  of  the 
remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  George 
Borrow,  author  of  "The  Bible  in  Spain," 
a  book  which  Augustine  Birrell  (to  whom 
the  present  biography  is  dedicated)  com- 
pares to  "Don  Quixote."  In  recent  years 
there  have  appeared  no  less  than  four  im- 
portant works  dealing  with  Borrow  and 
his  times;  and  these  volumes,  supplemented 
by  innumerable  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles,  have  given  their  subject  an  impor- 
tance in  literature  to  which  he  could  never 
lay  claim  in  his  lifetime.  He  belongs,  in 
fact,  in  the  melancholy  ranks  of  those  to 
whom  fame,  having  neglected  them  during 
their  lives,  has  made  tardy  reparation  by 
heaping  laurels  upon  their  graves. 

Mr.  Shorter's  volume,  which  is  of  sump- 
tuous form,  richly  illustrated  with  portraits 
in  photogravure  (many  hitherto  unpub- 
lished), and  supplied  with  specimens  of 
Borrow's  handwriting  and  title-pages,  is 
similar  in  form  to  the  work  published  by 
him  seventeen  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
"Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Circle."  The 
latter  work  was  suggested  by  Rossetti's 
"  Dante  and  His  Circle,"  the  pioneer  of 
this  form  of  biography,  which  has  taken  a 
fast  hold  upon  the  public  favor. 

Mr.  Shorter's  avowal  in  his  introduction 
thai  he  has  spent  ten  years  upon  his  book, 
which  has  been  a  "labor  of  love,"  gives  us 
something  like  a  shock  iu  these  days  of 
rapid-fire  literature  when  a  volume  is 
known  to  have  been  made  overnight.  The 
statement,  however,  is  borne  out  by  the 
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character  of  the  work.  It  is  a  hook  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  painstak- 
ing earnestness,  and  it  is  a  creditahle  addi- 
tion  to  contemporary   biography. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he  who  suffered 
such  singular  neglect  by  his  contemporaries 
and  has  yet  been  able  to  awaken  a  posthu- 
mous cult  and  admiration  which  are  unique 
in  our  time?  Mr.  Shorter's  book  throws 
new  light  upon  this  question.  The  latest 
biographer  of  Borrow  has  been  able  to 
draw  upon  a  superabundant  mine  of  infor- 
mation. In  addition  to  tho  four  elaborate 
biographies  of  which  he  has  made  judicious 
use,  he  has  had  access  to  a  mass  of  hitherto 
unpublished  manuscripts,  documents,  and 
intimate  letters,  from  the  whole  of  which 
the  much-disputed  personality  of  the 
"word-master"  emerges  in  a  new  light. 
The  portrait  of  this  sturdy  Briton,  who  was 
a  fighter  as  well  as  a  writer,  and  whose  ad- 
ventures as  described  in  his  "Bible  in 
Spain "  rival  those  of  Cervantes'  hero,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Victorian 
literature.  Born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in 
1803,  his  life  extended  over  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  human  history.  His 
father,  who  was  noted  for  his  prowess 
among  the  great  prize-fighters  of  the  day, 
was  a  trooper  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
son  was  also  an  adept  in  the  manly  art,  and 
upon  occasion  could  drive  home  an  intel- 
lectual argument  with  a  blow  of  his  fist. 
He  was  a  man  of  herculean  stature  and  of 
such  physical  beauty  that  people  turned  to 
look  at  him  in  the  street  as  he  passed.  He 
had  the  bright,  rosy  complexion  of  an  En- 
glish girl,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  and,  singularly 
enough,  hair  which  from  youth  had  turned 
to  a  silvery  whiteness.  Even  as  an  old  man 
his  body  had  the  lines  of  faultless  symme- 
try. His  manners  were  brusk  and  typi- 
cally English.  At  times  he  was  overbearing. 
His  literary  and  linguistic  achievements 
were  formidable.  He  had  a  prodigious 
memory  which  enabled  him  to  equip  him- 
self with  a  language  or  dialect  as  one  puts 
on  a  coat.  Some  of  the  literary  feats  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  incredible :  we  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  he  translated  "Bluebeard" 
into  Turkish.  With  the  exception  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  who  speaks  of  his  "fascina- 
tion," "graphic  power  of  description,"  and 
"athletic  simplicity,"  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  great  literary  personages  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  an*ob- 
scure  recluse,  his  works  having  fallen  into 
oblivion. 

The  friends  who  comprise  Borrow's  circle 
are  hardly  less  interesting  than  the  central 
figure.  Their  portraits  present  a  creditable 
gallery  of  fine-looking,  intellectual  English- 
men who  have  done  their  devoir  in  the  field 
of  literature  and  are  not  the  less  interesting 
because  they  have  been  jilted  by  fame. 

Ill 
McMASTER'S  HISTORY  COMPLETED 

McMaster,  John  Bacb.  A  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War.  Eight  volumes.  Vol.  VIII,  8vo,  pp.  556. 
London:  D.  AppletonJ  &  Company.  $2.50;  the  eight 
volumes,  $20  net. 

This  volume,  the  eighth  of  the  series, 
marks  the  completion  of  Mr.  McMaster' s 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  study  of  Amer- 
ican history  from  the  close  of  the  War  for 
Independence  to  the  opening  of  the  civil 
conflict.  Thirty  years  of  patient  labor  and 
research  have  been  spent  upon  the  work, 
and  the  high  reputation  of  the  author  added 
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Nature's  storehouse  is  unlocked ; 
it  yields  an   "everlasting  waterproof er " 

Natural  asphalt  is  the  most  valuable  and 
lasting  waterproofer  and  weather- resister  known. 
It  makes  ideal  roofing — full  of  life  and  vigor  that 
resist  rain,  sun,  wind,  snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

With  the  aid  of  modern  science  we  mine, 
refine,  and  make  into  roofing  the  most  uniform,  the 
toughest  and  longest-lived  asphalt  ever  discovered. 


has  wonderful  endurance  because  the  natural  oils 
of  the  asphalt  are  retained  in  the  roofing  and  keep 
it  pliable.  They  make  Genasco  proof  against 
weather  in  all  climates. 

Let  us  send  you  samples,  and  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book  which  explains  the   advan- 
tages of  Genasco  in  detail.     They  are  free 
on  request. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  —  smooth  or  mineral 
surface.  Several  weights.  Look  for  the  trade  mark.  THE 
KANT-LEAK  KLEET  makes  seams  watertight  without 
cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 
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The  Automobile  Lamps  backed  by 
35  years  of  EDISON   Experience 

are  the  only  automobile  lamps  marked  "EDISON". 

This  name  stands  for  all  the  skill  that  has  heen  trained 

in   making   more  than  500  million  EDISON  lamps. 

Aikl  to  this  t lie  world-wide  lamp-making'  research  known 
"MAZDA  Service";  and  add  our  years  of  close  co-opera- 
tion with  makers  of  automobile  lighting  systems — then  you 
will  understand  why  on  more  than  40  leading  cars  this  year 
thev  are  a  part  of  the  initial  equipment,  and  why  these  reliable 
lamps  are  chosen  for  renewals  by  so  many  owners  of  electri- 
cally lighted  cars  as  well  as  of  motor  boats  and  motorcycles 

You  get  these  lamps  wherever  you  see  an  EDISON  Service 
Station  or  an  EDISON  Agency  sign  displayed.  You  can  get  a 
complete  set  for  your  car  head-lights,  side-lights,  speedometer 
and  tail-lamps — all  packed  in  this  handy  little  lamp-chest.  And 
by  keeping  this  chest  always  filled  with  new  EDISON 
MAZDAS,  you  not  only  protect  yourself  against  lighting 
emergencies  on  tours,  but  insure  yourself  of  maximum  ef- 
ficiency from  your  lighting  system. 

Br  sure  the  Mazda  lamps  you  buy  bear  the  name  EDISON 

EDISON    LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

Geo*™]  Said  Office.  Harrison.  N.J.  Agencies   Everywhere 


In  Emergency! 


Hrake  lining  that;  fails  you  in  e'merg- 
i  in  \  is  100%  perilous.  1  hermoid  is 
ioo%  dependable, because  it  is  brake 
lining  clear  through  —  has  uniform 
gripping  power  till  worn  paper-thin. 

Hydraulic  compression  is  the  rea- 
son I  hermoid  has  the  most  uniform 
gripping  power.  Jt  explains  why  its- 
density  is  fixed.  Why  il  cannot  be 
burned  out  nor  affected  by  oil.  wa- 
ter, gasoline.  Why  its  wearing  life  is 
greater.  Why  it  is  used  exclusively 
by  BO  many  makers  of  foremost  cars. 
Such  .is  the  Peerless,  Lozil  r,  White, 


American,  Fiat,   National,  Marmon,  etc. 

Thermoid  represents  6o%  more  labor  and 
contains  50%  more  material,  size  for  size, 
than  the  ordinary.  It  is  more  for  your 
money,  regardless  of  price. 

Sold  by  the  best  supply  houses — bandied 
by  leading  jobbers.  Our  Guarantee  — 
Thermoid  will  make  good — or  we  will. 


hydRAUUC  COMPRESSED 

Brake   Lining— 100% 

Mr,   1  ulomobiU  <  >wnei 
)  1 1/    ho  more  to  demand  I  het  moid. 
But  it  meatu  "  treat  deal  »><»<■  to 


THERMOID  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  study  and  taken 
In  connection  with  the  wide-spread  interest 
evoked  at  the  appearance  <>r  the  successive 

volumes,  secure  for  it  an  important  place 
in  American  literature.  The  author  has 
faithfully  redeemed  his  promise,  inferred  in 
the  tit!<  and  deliberately  set  forth  in  the 
introduction,  that  "  the  history  of  the  people 
shall  be  the  chief  theme"  of  the  book. 
Events  of  purely  popular  concern,  that  is 
to  say.  happenings  which  lie  outside  of  the 

domain  of  war  and  polities,  are  assigned  an 

important    place   in   ihe  narrative.     Like 

Taine.  the  founder  of  the  apparatus  of 
modern  historical  methods,  the  author  has 
given  prominence1  to  those  things  which  an 
intimately  associated  with  the  every -day 
life  and  material  interests  of  ihe  people: 
thus  he  has  devoted  many  pages  to  1  he  greal 
railroad  and  business  enterprises  which 
were  to  have  such  an  important  effect  upon 

the  destinies  of  ihe  nation,  ami  has  de- 
scribed al  length  and  in  detail  events  which 
have  a  bearing  on  vital  affairs  of  the  present 

day.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
movements  which  were  started  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  oonoerning 
woman "s  rights,  the  radical  modification  of 
feminine  dress  known  as  "  Bloomerism. 
temperance,  and  spiritualism.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  exactly  history  has  repeated 
itself  in  the  matter  of  panics,  high  prices, 
bank  failures,  uprisings  nipt  in  the  bud. 
"hunger  meetings"  of  the  unemployed. 
All  these  things  took  place  in  1857,  when 
Ihe  nation  was  standing  upon  the  brink  of 
civil  war. 

Slavery,  a  specter  which  haunted  the 
imagination  of  the  people  almost  from  the 
nation's  birth,  appears  like  a  perpetual  por- 
tent throughout  the  author's  pages,  forming 
a  background  for  the  historic  figures  of 
Clay.  Webster.  Calhoun.  Seward.  Lincoln. 
Sumner,  and  Douglas,  the  chief  aetors  in 
the  swelling  prolog  to  the  drama  of  war 
which  was  about  to  open.  The  man  whose 
fame  was  to  overshadow  all  these  and  to 
eclipse  even  the  great  reputations  which 
were  to  be  made  in  the  Civil  War  stand- 
out clear-cut  in  the  final  chapter.  In  the 
rugged  figure  of  the  as  yet  unknown  Lincoln 
opposing  undaunted  and  single-handed  the 
brilliant  and  successful  Douglas,  one  can 
already  discern  the  personality  who  is  to 
incarnate  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  to 
achieve  a  unique  place  in  history. 

The  literary  form  and   quality  of  Mr. 

McMaster's  work  are  such  as  entitle  it  1o 
high  rank— if  not  the  highest.  With  the 
exception  of  the  noble  introduction  in  the 
first  volume,  with  its  inspiring  vista  of 
American  history,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  American  historical  literature,  the 
Style  as  a  whole  does  not  reach  Ihe  plane  of 

excellence  found,  for  example,  in  the  works 
of  Bancroft,  Motley,  or  Sloane.  Pen 
portraits,  which  in  other  authors  light  up 
portions  of  history  necessarily  somewhat 

dull,  are  wanting.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the 
work  shows  research  of  a  colossal  kind 
rivaling  that  of  Taine,  rare  insight  into 
manners,  customs,  and  the  springs  of  hu- 
man action  and  conduct,  and  a  complete 
and  practical  mastery  of  great  affairs.  The 
author  has  drawn  more  largely  I  ban  any  of 
his  predecessors  upon  newspaper  sources, 

and  has  not  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  history  to  reproduce  the  ballads  which  111 

past    generations   served    the    purpose   of 

caricatures   in   ours  and   often   give  a    truer 

picture  <>f  a  period  than  prosj  records  do. 
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The  accounts  of  the  rise  and  t';tll  of  polil  ical 
parties,  of  intervention  in  Mexico  in  I860, 
and  of  social  disturbance  are  unusually 
interesting  at  the  present  time, 

IV 
CECIL  RHODES 

■  <  Sueur  <»ordoii.  <'wll  Rhodes.  8vo,  pp.345. 
New  York:  McRridc,  Nast   &  Co.     $8.50. 

Cecil  Rhodes  must  he  looked  upon  as 
the  ('live  of  South  Africa.  Be  found  that 
country  a  land  of  wilderness  and  savagery. 
He  transformed  it  into  a  fair  and  indus- 
trious province.  He  possest  the  unscru- 
pulous and  relentless  spirit  of  such  conquer- 
ors as  Julius  Csesar,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  financier  of  the  widest  resource.  But 
some  nefarious  or  alleged  nefarious  trans- 
actions which  stained  his  name  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  a  politician  deprived  him  of 
royal  recognition.  He  was  not  only  denied 
;t  title,  but  even  failed  to  obtain  a  decor- 
ation, and  it  was  not  until  his  death  that  a 
magnificent  monument  was  unveiled  to  his 
memory  in  the  heart  of  Rhodesia,  a  prov- 
ince which  he  had  created  and  which  was 
named  after  him. 

Cecil  John  Rhodes  was  born,  like  so 
many  eminent  Englishmen,  in  the  house  of 
a  clergyman;  his  father  was  vicar  of  Bishop 
Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  1853. 
Into  the  forty-nine  years  of  his  life  (he 
died  in  1902)  he  comprest  a  very  stirring 
chapter  of  British  victory.  There  was 
something  of  the  buccaneer  in  his  character 
when  he  prompted  the  notorious  Jameson 
Raid  and  eventually  brought  the  British 
Government  in  conflict  with  the  cunning 
and  ambition  of  Kruger — Oom  Paul,  as  he 
was  styled.  For  the  bitter  and  bloody 
Boer  War  the  blame  has  always  been  laid 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Rhodes. 

This  biography  by  Le  Sueur  is  a 
sketchy  and  desultory  production,  whose 
almost  sole  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
natural  and  truthful.  He  describes  Rhodes 
as  a  lover  and  a  man  who  "was  fond  of  a 
mixture  of  champagne  and  stout  before 
noon"  and  drank  "  five  or  six  liqueur  glasses 
of  Russian  kiimmel  in  the  course  of  the 
after-dinner  conversation,  but  he  had  a 
horror  of  the  nipping  habit  and  it  is  absurd 
to  accuse  him  of  being  a  drunkard,"  as  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  have  done. 

Rhodes  was  an  Oxford  man  and  an  om- 
nivorous reader.  He  began  by  working  in 
the  diamond-mines  at  Kimberley  as  a 
common  laborer;  he  ended  by  becoming 
manager  of  the  Chartered  Company,  and 
amassing  a  vast  fortune.  This  biography 
with  its  disjointed  memoirs  is  amusing, 
full  of  anecdotes  and  trifling  reminiscences 
of  Rhodes,  whom  it  makes  out  to  be  a  great 
man,  but  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The 
illustrations  are  poor,  many  of  them  very 
new. 

V 

MAN  IN  PREHISTORIC  TIMES 

Avebury,  Lord  (The  late).     Prehistoric  Times. 

Seventh  Jedition.  Pp.  623.  Illustrated.  Appendix. 
Index.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  London: 
Williams   &  Norgate.    $3.50  net. 

Whether  he  believes  in  the  Darwinian 
theory  or  not,  the  reader  of  Lord  Avebury's 
splendid  work,  the  popularity  of  which  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  seventh 
edition,  will  be  convinced  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  were  at  one  time  in  the  same 
stage  of  evolution  as  the  White  Eskimos 
described  by  Stefansson  in  his  book,  "My 
Life  with  Eskimos." 


.(/.  fennlngM,  former 

{mm  rohhrr,  candidate. 

I<»  Cooernot  *>t  Ohio 

homa   and  author    of 
"Beating  Bat/.;  " 


This  is  Al.  Jennings 

He  says:  "  Jiminy!  It's  the  Hot- 
test, Fastest  Gun  I  ever  Saw !  " 

"Gentlemen:  I  am  candidate  for  Governor  of  Oklahoma  and  no  longer  an  outlaw.  I  am,  therefore. 
returning  \  our  Savage  Automatic  Pi9tol,  as  I  shall  never  need  such  Instruments  any  more. 

"I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  the  vicious  little  thing  and  'Jiminy  I  it's  t  he  hottest,  fastest 
Eiin  I  ever  saw  '  I  have-  never  used  anything  but  a  forty  five.  In  the  wild  days  of  the  past,  I  have  kept  a  tin 
can  rolling  until  there  was  nothing  left. 

"I  rather  hate  to  confess  that  this  little  devil  has  got  the  poor  old  forty-five  skinned  a  hundred  ways.  It 
sure  is  some  gun.  My  wife  wanted  t  o  keep  it  to  guard  our  home,  she  having  shot  the  little  gun  with  t  he  same 
accuracy  as  myself.     I  thank  you  for  your  good  intention  just  the  same.  AL.  JENNINGS." 

No  burglar  attacks  him.  Rut  you  may  tonight  have  a  clash  with  a  burglar  in  the  dark  hall,  or  in 
the  dining  room.  Will  you  get  a  Savage  Automatic  today  and  have  Savage  "life  insurance  "  from 
now  on  ? 

No  practise  needed  to  be  a  crack  shot.  Aim  just  as  you  would  point  your  finger.  The  Savage 
bullets  hit  as  fast  as  you  pull  the  trigger.  10  pulls,  ro  shots.  You  always  know  by  the  Indicator  if 
the  Savage  is  loaded — a  touch  or  a  glance  tells.    .32  cal.  and  .380  cal. 

Send  for  Booklet  about  what  to  do  if  you  hear  a  burglar.  Advice  by  the  greatest  burglar  de- 
tective New  York  City  ever  had.    Free.    Phone  your  dealer  now  to  send  up  a  Savage  on  trial. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,  324  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Savage  rifles 

S AVAG E 

AUTOMATIC  PISTOL   " Sh ~ 

"Aims  Easy  As  Pointing  Your  Finger" 


~25?^<i^i 


Stop  Rising  Business  Costs! 

Get  any  standard  typewriter  you  want — the  one  that 
best  fits  your  specific  needs,  at  a  price  that  defies  competi- 
tion— that  is  fast  revolutionizing  the  typewriter  industry. 

Right  now  you  can  cut  the  cost  of  doing  business  by  getting 
the  machine  you  want  at  the  price  you  want.  Whatever  make  you 
specify,  you  get  all  the  original  strength  and  durability  claimed  for 
it,  yet  it  is  sold  at  a  saving  of  25<£  to  75;^. 

American  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters 

Come  from  Factories  as  Completely  and  Efficiently  Equipped  as  the  Typewriter  Originally  came  from 

The  combination  of  our  vast  resources— our  30  years  of  experience  in  Typewriter  BUILDING  and  RE- 
BUILDING—are  back  of  every  AMERICAN  FACTORY  REBUILT  TYPEWRITER.  All  machines  are 
rigidly  tested  and  then  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  American  Writing  Machine  Company  which  guarantees  it 
free  from  any  defect  in  workmanship  or  material  for  one  year. 

Hundreds  of  the  country's  leading  business  institutions  are  using  American  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
They  are  getting  a  tremendous  yearly  saving  of  25  to  75  per  cent  in  typewriter  investments— you  can  cut  the 
rising  cost  of  doing  business  and  get  this  saving  yourself.     Our  prices  will  surprise  you.     Request  particulars. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345-347  Broadway,  New  York 

LIST  OF  BRANCH  STORES  : 


ATLANTA.  48  N.  Prior  St. 
BOSTON.  38  Broomaeld  St. 
CdlCAUO,  37  W.  Monroe  SI. 


CINCINNATI.  236  W.  Ith  Bfc 
DETROIT,  99  Fort  St.,  W 
KANSAS CITT,  218 E.  10th  St 


LOS  ANGELES,  n«S.  SprinirSt. 
MILW  MJKEE.  414  Broadnav 
CLEVELAND.  36  Euclid  Arcade 


PHILADELPHIA,  828  Walnut  St. 
SAN  DIEGO.  1034  Fifth  St. 
ST.  LOUIS,  299  N.  10th  St 
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Ware 


Any  cooking  or 
heating  device  for 
usewith  electricity, 
alcohol  or  on  or- 
dinary coal  or  gas 
range  can  be  most 
satisfactorily 
selected  from  the 
famous  Manning- 
Bowman   Ware. 


Manning- 
Jt>owman 

Chafing  Dishes,  Percolators,  Tea  Pots 

Electric — Alcohol  Burner — Range  Style 

For  the  little  niceties  of  service  that  are  demanded  in 
modern  housekeeping  there  is  an  increasing  necessity  for 
these  devices  that  add  so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
table  service.  The  line  of  Manning-Bowman  Ware  offers 
every  latest  improvement  in  design  and  operation. 

See  the  new  Electrics  and  other  goods  at  jewelry,  hardware, 
housefurnishing  and  department  stores.  Special  booklet 
will  be  sent  upon  request  describing  any  article  in  which 
you  may  be  interested.  For  free  book  of  chafing  dish 
recipes  write  for  Catalogue  D-3.    Address 

MANNING,  BOWMAN   &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Nickel  Plate,  Solid  Copper  and  Aluminum  Wares. 


est 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  that  devoted  to  the  drawings  (main 
of  them  colored)  found  in  the  caves  of 
Altamira,  Dordogne,  and  Gironde,  which 
display  a  knowledge  and  skill  undreamed  of 
as  possible  in  so  primitive  a  people.  These 
drawings  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
larger  niainnialia — lion,  rhinoceros,  mam- 
moth, reindeer,  wild  boar,  bison,  auroeh, 
etc.  that  roamed  the  earth  at  that  remote 
period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  un- 
fortunately none  of  the  pictures  represents 
t  he  human  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Several 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  condition  of  t  he 
savages  of  t  he  present  day,  and  their  stage 
in  civilization.  The  implements  in  use  by 
them  to-day  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  show  that  thest 
modern  savages  are  in  the  same  stage  of 
development  as  the  primitive  peoples  of 
Europe  some  20,000  or  more  years  ago. 

VI 

MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FROM   1821   TO   1848 

Rives.  George  Lockhart.  The  I'nlted  State* 
and  Mexico,  1821-1848.  A  History  of  the  Rela- 
tions Between  the  Two  Countries.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp. 
720+726.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1913. 
$8  net. 

The  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz  lasted  so  many 
years  that  we  forgot  what  the  Mexican 
people  really  were  and  what  their  history 
had  been.  And  we  looked  upon  the  short- 
In  ed  Madero  regime,  the  street-fighting  in 
t  he  capital  between  Maderistas  and  IA  - 
licistas,  the  assumption  of  power  by  Vio- 
loriano  Huerta,  and  the  outbreak  of 
far-flung  rebellion  against  his  rule,  as 
phenomena  quite  without  precedent. 
Let  us  see  what  happened  in  the  summer 
of  1840: 

"Gomez  Farias  .  .  .  had  returned,  and 
his  irrepressible  activities  in  favor  of  radi- 
cal reforms  had  led  to  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment. With  him  General  Urrea  also 
was  confined  in  the  old  prison  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. At  dawn  on  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
1840,  they  were  both  released  by  two  mu- 
tinous battalions;  and  at  the  head  of  these 
troops,  with  a  cheering  mob  at  their  heels, 
they  surprized  President  Bustamente  in 
the  palace  of  the  Government,  and  pro- 
claimed the  reestablishment of  the  Federal 
system  and  the  Constitution  of  1824.  For 
ten  days  the  city  of  Mexico  was  the  scene 
of  a  sort  of  continuous  warfare— the  Gov- 
ernmenl  troops  holding  the  citadel,  the 
insurgents  holding  the  cathedral,  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  central  part  of  tho  city." 

As  Mr.  Rives  remarks  in  a  note,  the 
essential  features  of  the  week's  fighting  in 
t  he  city  of  Mexico  last  February  were  much 
the  Bams  as  in  1840.  And  the  essential 
features  of  the  struggles  between  leaders 
like  Pedraza,  Farias,  Bustamente, and  Santa 
Anna  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Madero,  Felix  Diaz,  and  Orozco.  a 
few  months  ago.  and  of  Huerta,  Carran/.a. 
Villa,  and  Zapata  to-day — save  for  the 
more  modern  weapons  and  the  moving- 
picture  men.  In  fact,  the  one  thing  that 
impresses  the  reader  of  Mr.  Rhes's  history 
is  that  the  Mexicans  of  the  '.'ill's  ami  'Id's 
of  the  last  centuiw  were  much  the  same  as 
the  Mexicans  of  to-day.  And  thai  there- 
fore the  problem  to  be  solved  by  Mexico 
to-day  confronted  her  in  the  earliest  days 
of  her  independence.  Hence  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  putting  down  Mr.  Rhes's 
book  as  an  invaluable)  aid  for  tho  man  who 
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wants  to  understand  thoroughly  whal  has 
been  going  <>m  in  recent  years  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Apart  from  its  value  in  throwing  light  on 
present-day  history,  the  interest  in  this 
work  centers  on  two  things:  the  story  of 
Mexico  as  an  independent  nation  up  to 
1848,  and  the  account  of  all  the  events  cul- 
minating in  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
Stales,  first  of  Texas  and  then  of  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Rives  has 
written  a  first-class  account  of  the  first  era 
of  Mexican  history.  He  has  done  this  so 
well,  indeed,  that  he  ought  to  continue  his 
researches  and  write  a  history  of  Mexico 
from  184S  to  1914.  Such  a  work,  added  to 
the  proper  chapters  of  the  book  under 
review  would  he  a  standard  history  of  our 
neighbor  to  the  South  which  would  meet  a 
real  need. 

Mr.  Rives  has  spared  no  pains  in  investi- 
gating the  negotiations  made  during  the 
administrations  of  Adams,  Jackson,  Van 
Huren,  Tyler,  and  Polk.  All  the  devious 
diplomacy,  with  the  politics  back  of  it 
all,  is  straightened  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  the  writer  achieves  no  small 
measure  of  success  in  apportioning  the 
responsibility  for  each  act.  In  the  account 
of  our  campaigns  in  Mexico  there  appears 
the  same  careful  research.  The  story  is 
so  well  told  that  these  chapters  together 
form  the  most  satisfactory  history  of  the 
Mexican  War  that  has  fallen  under  the 
present  reviewer's  notice. 

The  brief  history  of  Texas  as  a  Mexican 
State  and  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth forms  another  completely  satisfac- 
tory unit.  Here,  however,  is  most  appar- 
ent the  chief  fault  that  the  average  reader 
will  find  with  the  book.  Mr.  Rives  is  con- 
tent to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  never  to  the 
imagination.  There  is  no  grace  of  style, 
and  everything  is  narrated  in  the  most 
cold-blooded  and  matter-of-fact  way.  We 
miss  the  romance  of  it  all.  For  instance,  the 
unsuccessful  defense  of  the  Alamo,  one  of 
the  notable  exploits  of  Anglo-Saxon  valor, 
is  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  brutally  business- 
like paragraphs.  Mr.  Rives  warms  up 
most,  strange  to  say,  when  he  discusses  the 
character  in  the  drama  whom  he  most  thor- 
oughly dislikes — General  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Santa  Anna;  much,  perhaps,  as  Milton 
makes  Satan  the  real  hero  of  "Paradise 
Lost."  But  after  all,  the  stormy  career  of 
this  man  runs  parallel  to  so  much  of  Mexi- 
can history  that  he  deserves  the  attention. 
Military  chieftain,  President,  dictator,  out- 
law, or  exile,  Santa  Anna  is  always  the 
bride  at  the  wedding  or  the  corpse  at  the 
funeral.  Always  a  popular  leader,  and  a 
hero  to  a  large  constituency,  he  is  a  grandil- 
oquent braggart,  a  consummate  liar,  an  irre- 
sponsible trickster,  a  successful  and  greedy 
grafter,  and  equally  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque in  victory  or  disgrace. 

Finally,  Mr.  Rives's  book  has  its  defects, 
particularly  in  its  failure  to  stir  the  reader, 
but  we  wish  we  had  more  of  it.  We  hope 
the  writer  will  give  us  a  sequel — a  sequel 
which  will  conclude  the  career  of  Santa 
Anna,  give  a  clear  history  of  the  Maximil- 
ian episode,  tell  somewhat  of  Juarez  and 
Diaz,  and  bring  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
down  to  the  days  of  John  Lind  and  Vic- 
toriano  Huerta. 

(.Continued  on  page  842) 


"That's 
Great' 


ARa 

Without  Amj 


Among  oat  lovers,  all  the  world  over,  Quaker  Oats  is  known 
as  a  rarity.     Even  Scotch  connoisseurs  send  here  for  it. 

Because  Quaker  Oats  is  always  made  from  big,  plump,  lus- 
cious grains.  A  bushel  of  choice  oats  yields  but  ten  pounds 
of  Quaker. 

These  picked-out  grains  may  have  twice  the  flavor  of  puny 
half-grown  grains.  And  that  flavor — kept  intact  by  our 
process — has  won  the  world  to  Quaker. 

Now  there  are  millions,  of  every  race  and  clime,  who  insist 
on  this  Quaker  flavor.  The  demand  has  grown  to  a  thousand 
million  dishes  yearly. 

And  now  our  mammoth  output  lets  us  give  you  this  rarity 
without  any  extra  price. 


uaker  Oat 


Flakes  Made  from  Queen  Grains  Only 


If  you  think  .Quaker  Oats  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  children,  this 
flavor  is  also  impor- 
tant. It  is  flavor 
that  wins  them,  and 
keeps  them,  and 
causes  them  to  eat 
an   abundance   of 


food   of  foods, 
vitality  is  taxed 


Quaker. 

And  each  dish 
means  energy  and 
vim.  Each  supplies 
a  wealth  of  the  ele- 
menl  s  needed  for 
brains  and  nerves. 

Don't  let  children 
grow  away  from  this 


Now  a 
25c  Size 


Now  we  put  up  a  large 
package  for  25  cents. 
It  lasts  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  the 
10-cent  size.  And  by 
saving  in  packing  it 
offers   you 

10%  More 
For  Your  Money 


And   don't,   if  your 
,  grow  away  yourself. 

As  a  vim-pro- 
ducer, as  a  food  for 
growth,  all  the  ages 
have  found  nothing 
to  compare  with 
oats. 

That  is  the  reason 
for  Quaker.  Its 
flakes  are  big  and 
inviting.  Its  flavor 
makes  this  dish  de- 
lightful. 

Yon  make  a  mis- 
take when  you  don't 
get  this  Quaker 
flavor. 


Wc  and  25c  per  Package,  Except  in  Far   West  and  South 

The  Quaker  Qats  Q>m  pany 
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Different  Office  Needs  Call  for 
Different  Typewriters 

The  Remington  Line  offers  you  44  choices 


F(  )R  T\    \  en  s    ago    modem 
business   was    .1    youngster. 
I  he-  in  i^i  n. 1 1   K  em  ington 
typewriter    was    its    Hrsi    com- 
panion. 

I  hej  have  grown  up  together. 

I  hey  have  branched  out  to- 
gether. 

Every  year  develops  some  new 
business  need — which  calls  for  an 
improved  typewriter. 

1  very     improved     typewriter 

pur  on  the  market  opens  up  new 
short  cuts  in  business  practice. 


*  *   *   * 


WE  long  ago  outgrew  the  idea 
that  any  one  model  would 
answer  e\  ery  need. 

Today's  business  needs  arc 
multitudinous.  A  great  variety 
of  typewriters  is  required  t<>  nicer 
them. 

I  he  character  of  your  work 
should  determine  your  choice  of 
typewriter. 

This  is  why  the  line  of  type- 
writers now  offered  by  the  Rem- 
ington Company  has  grown  from 
one  elementary  model  to  44  spe- 
cialized machines. 

I  ach  is  a  fully  equipped,  easj 

running   typewriter,  designed  for 
general    use.       Each    lias    special 

qualities  for  special  business  pur- 
poses. 

*  *  *  * 

Till,    day    is    pasr    for    selling 
t \  pew riters  on   the  strength 
of  this  or  that  feature  alone. 


We  do  nor  attempt  to  narrow 
your  choice  to  am    one  type  of 
machine- -we    ohVi     you    by    far 
the  widesr   range  of  typewriters 
on  the  marker  ro  choose  from. 

1  ou  know  your  business  needs. 
Let  us  help  you  to  selecr  the  ma- 
chine which  best  fits  those  needs. 

For  example: 

In  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Line  (including  the  Remington 
Standard,  Monarch  and  Smith- 
Premier  models)  you  will  hud  the 
following  qualities — and  many 
others.  Some  are  in  all  models — 
others  in  only  certain  models. 

Do  you  require — 

Twenty  manifold  copies? 

The  lightest  possible  touch  ? 

Writing  on  extreme  top  and  bottom 
edges  of  page  ? 

Dependable  shift  from  black  to  red 
printing? 

DurabiIity(therefore  fewest  repairs)  ? 

(lean  stencil  cutting? 

Instant  tabulation — in  any  number 
of  vertical  columns? 

Tabulation  of  dollars  and  cents   in 
selected  columns  ? 

Conspicuously  visible  writing? 

Accurate  writing  on  ruled  lines  ' 

A  key  for  every  character  ? 

Interchangeable  carriages  of  various 
widths? 

Retail  billing  and  charging  devices? 

Special  type  characters  for  weights, 
measures,  foreign  currencies,  eti   ? 

I  J  ping  in  any  foreign  language  ? 

Writing    on    paper  as  wide  as    \jK: 
inches  ? 

Kasy  writing  on  Mill  cards? 


(  .nidi  s  for  addressing  envelope 

\ddition    and    subtraction? 
opposite  p.i. 

Adjustability  of  carriage  tension  for 
n  pist  s  with  different  touch  } 

Carriage    return    for    right-handed 
typists? 

Carriage    return   for  left-handed 
typists  ? 

Ease  in  changing  ribbons? 

Ease  in  making  corrections? 

Ease  of  operation  ? 

All  the  above  feat  ures  in  various 

combinations  are  in  rhe  Reming- 
ton  Line  of  typewriter. 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
Remingtons  have  all-sufficient 
speed.  The  typist  has  yet  to  be 
born  who  can  go  faster  than  Rem- 
mgron  machines  can  print. 

In  each  of  the  three  Remington 
models  shown  on  the  opposire 
page  totally  different  kinds  of 
t\  pewriting  efficiency  have  been 
achieved.  But  in  no  case  have 
the  fundamental  good  qualities 
case  of  operation,  durability  and 
clean,  clear  results,  been  over- 
looked in  rhe  slightest  degree. 

The  test  of  a  typewriter  is  not 
on  a  few  mechanical  devices  alom 

—  but     the     machine's    complete 
adaptability  to  your  work. 

In  the  Remington  Line  you 
will  find  typewriters  for  every 
business  requirement. 

Get  posted  on  the  Remington 
Line  of  typewriters  now.  It  will 
save  time  when  you  buy.    Write 

to   our   New    ^  ork    office   for   de- 
scriptive booklets. 
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The  New  Remington  Idea 


(  Types  your  bills 

One  Speedy  Operation   Adds  the  items 

(  Proves  the  totals 


WE  have  told  you  of  our  gen- 
er;il    line.       Now    for    the 
newest  achievement. 

If  your  clerk  first  writes  our  ;i 
lull  and  then  stops  to  jool  it — this 
latest  Remington  rime-saver  is 
needed,  for  lulls  are  now  auto- 
matically added  and  proved  while 
they  are  being  typed. 

Any  clerk  can  be  accurate — 
eventually.  This  machine  is  ac- 
curate instantaneously. 

The  figures  mechanically  add  as 
fast  as  your  typist  strikes  the  keys. 

Your  discounts  automatically 
subtract  with  equal  ease. 

One  quick  operation  begins 
and  completes  your  bills  and 
statements.  No  time  is  spent 
in    addition    or    subtraction — no 

time  wasted  in  looking  for  errors 
or  making  corrections. 

The  speed  is  limited  only  by 
the  speed  of  your  typist's  fingers. 
Idle   machines  'are  costly.     The 


Remington  Adding  and  Sub- 
tracting Typewriter  need  never 
be  idle. 

rf  your  typist  wishes  to  write 
lei  rers,  she  simply  touches  a  lever. 
She  then  has  an  up-to-date  corre- 
spondence typewriter. 

1  f  a  clerk  wishes  to  list  and  add 
some  items  he  has  a  complete  ac- 
curate adding  machine. 

Said  an  office  manager  re- 
cently, "The  uses  to  which  we 
put  this  machine  are  so  varied, 
that  it  is  in  operation  constantly 
throughout  the  day." 

Thousands  of  offices  and  retail 
stores,  large  and  small,  find  that 
it  saves  a  vast  amount  of  time 
on  billing  alone. 

A  quick  way  to  find  out  how 
much  you  need  this  epoch-making 
machine  is  to  send  today  to  our 
New  York  office  for  descriptive 
booklet,  "The  New  Remington 
Idea." 


REA4INGTON 

Adding'  and  Subtractin 

TYPEWRITER 


ll.l.l.l.l  mi  > 


(  WAHL  MECHANISM) 


'TPHE  Remington  Adding  and 
-*-    Subtracting  Typewriter  can 
be  had  in  any  of  the  Remington 
Models  shown  at  the  right. 

Each  is  a  member  of  the  fa- 
mous Remington  Line. 

Each  is  a  complete  easy-run- 
ning typewriter,  plus  the  adding 
and  subtracting  feature. 


Each  is  designed  and  built  so 
as  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
durability. 

Each  has  distinctive  features 
designed  to  meet  individual  re- 
quirements. 

Write  today  for  booklet,  "The 
New  Remington  Idea,"  which  de- 
scribes these  machines  in  detail. 


Your  totals   are 

shown  here  as  fast 

as  the  amounts  are 

typed 


Monarch  Model 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York  City  (Branches  Everywhere) 

For  clear,  clean,  typewriter  results,  use  Remtico  brand  letter  paper,  carbon  paper  and  ribbons.      Write  to  our  nearest  office. 
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Parents ! 


Don't  Sit  on  the 
Safety  Valve 

Jacob 'A.  Riis,  the  New  York  settlement 
worker,  says:  "Every  American  boy  is  a  little 

steam  boiler  with  the  steam  always  up.  Sit 
on  the  safety  valve  and  bang  goes  the  boiler."1 

Parents  who  provide  (or  help  him  secure)  a 
real  billiard  table,  will  go  far  toward  solving 
their  particular  "  Boy  Problem." 

He  will  find  keen  enjoyment  and  an  outlet 
for  boyish  enthusiasm  right  in  his  own  home. 

Live,  Manly  Boys  Delight 
to  Play  on  the  Beautiful 

BABY  GRAND 

The  "  Baby  Grand  "  is  a  genuine  BRUNS- 
WICK, made  with  the  same  care  and  skill  as 
our  Regulation  tables  used  exclusively  by  the 
world's  cue  experts.  Made  of  Mahogany, 
inlaid. 

Fitted  with  Slate  Bed,  Monarch  Cushions 
and  Drawer  which  holds  Playing  Outfit. 

Sizes,  3  x6,  3^  x  7,  4x8.  Our  Brunswick 
"Convertible  "  styles  serve  also  as  Dining 
or  Library  Tables  and  Davenports. 

Let  the  Boy 
Buy  the  Table 

Your  boy  can  easily  pay  for  the  table  ;  it's 
a  good  way  to  teach  him  to  save.  We  offer 
very  easy  terms,  as  low  as  20  cents  a  day. 

Playing  Outfit  Free 

The  price  of  each  table  includes  complete 
high  -  grade  Playing  Outfit  —  Cues,  Balls, 
Bridge,  Rack,  Chalk,  Markers,  Brush,  Cover, 
Rules,  Book  on  "  How  to  Play,"  etc. 

Send  the  Coupon 

or  a  postal  card  for  richly  illustrated  book, 
"Billiards — The  Home  Magnet,"  containing 
pictures,  descriptions,  Factor)-  Prices  and 
details  of  Kasy-Purcliase  Plan.  This  book 
will  help  solve  the  gift  problem. 

The    Brunswick -Balke-Collender    Co. 

DepLV.  M.      623-633    S.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago 

,The  Bninswick-Balke-Collender  Co.     ' H 

•  Dept.  V.M.,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1 
Pleaw  si-iul  me  the  free  color-Illustrated  book       ■ 

"Billiards     The  Home  Magnet" 
I  I 

■  Name I 

J  Add,f<: j 
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OTHER  BOOKS  OF  HISTORY  AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

Itroadley  and  Melville.  The  Beautiful  Lad)  Cra- 
ven. In  twojvolumes.  London  and  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company.     $7.50  net  per  set. 

High  life  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages 
lias  been  a  matter  of  enriosity  and  interest 
to  many  people,  and  this  life  of  Lady 
Craven,  who  was  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  most  versatile  women  of  her 
age,  will  satisfy  that  curiosity.  Elizabeth 
Berkeley  was  born  in  the  reign  of  (ieorge 
11.,  1750,  and  lived  almost  until  the  close 
of  that  of  (ieorge  IV., and  her  royal  descent, 
added  to  her  man;  attractions,  gave  her 
entry  to  many  social  circles.  For  fourteen 
years  Lady  Craven  lived  with  her  husband 
and  bore  him  seven  children,  to  whom  she 
was  ever  loving  and  loyal,  but  between  the 
time  in  which  he  sent  her  away  and  her 
legal  marriage  to  the  Margrave,  many  epi- 
sodes might  better  be  left  untold.  Her 
personal  reminiscences  throw  a  light  on 
social  and  political  history  of  an  interesting 
but  troublous  epoch.  Her  personal  charms 
were  perpetuated  by  Gainsborough,  Rom- 
ney,  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  and 
Mme.  Vigee  Lebrun. 

Hall,  Florence  Howe.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  tbe 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement.  Boston:  Dana  Estes 
&  Company.    $1  net. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  time  than 
these  to  publish  essays  and  speeches  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  no  more  suitable 
person  than  her  own  daughter  could  be 
found  to  choose  from  them  fairly.  Mrs. 
Howe  was  nearly  fifty  when  she  became 
interested  in  the  suffrage  movement  and, 
once  enlisted  in  the  cause,  she  never  al- 
lowed her  allegiance  to  waver.  She  was, 
until  her  death,  a  leader  in  the  cause,  an 
ever-ready  speaker  or  writer  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  woman's  position  along  the 
lines  of  political  enfranchisement.  She 
was  known  as  a  "poet,  a  patriot,  and  a 
philosopher,"  but  she  was  also  a  happy  wife 
and  devoted  mother,  and  consequently  her 
words  have  unusual  weight. 

Knapp,  Oswald  G.  Tbe  Intimate  Letters  of 
Hester  Plozzl  and  Penelope  Pennington.  Illus- 
trated.    Pp.377,     lxmdon:  John  Lane  Company, $1.50. 

Contemporaries  of  the  blue-stockings 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  probably 
less  imprest  by  their  learning  than  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  conversational  powers. 
If  there  is  any  exception,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Hester  Piozzi,  the  friend  of  the  best-known 
literary  people  of  her  time — Dr.  Johuson, 
Anna  Seward,  Fanny  Burney,  William 
Pepys,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  many  others. 
"To  hear  you,"  wrote  Boswell  (before 
their  great  quarrel),  "is  to  hear  Wisdom,  to 
see  you  is  to  see  Virtue."  Anna  Seward, 
who  roundly  condemned  her  literary  style, 
declared  that  her  conversation  was  "the 
bright  wine  of  intellect,  which  has  no  lees." 

Even  t  he  ^reat  Lexicographer  himself  vouch- 
safed on  one  occasion  to  (ell  her  that  she 
had  "as  much  wit,  and  more  talent,"  than 
any  woman  he  knew.  Her  spontaneity  and 
the  freshness  of  her  Style  are  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  remember  the  taste  of 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved.  This  col- 
lection contains  none  of  her  letters  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  but  letters  written  after  her  sec- 
ond   marriage    which    continue    until    her 


death  in  1821.  Hester  Piozzi  was  the  last  of 
an  old  knightly  Welsh  family,  known  as 
"Salusbury,"  and,  tho  her  education  was 
desultory,  she  was  well  grounded  in  the 
languages  and  in  all  outdoor  sports.  Her 
marriage  to  Harry  Thrale  had  nothing  of 
romance,  but  he  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
their  life  was  not  unhappy,  altho  of  their 
twelve  children  only  four  grew  up,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  sympathy 
between  them  and  their  mother,  particu- 
larly alter  her  marriage  to  Piozzi.  which 
they  strongly  opposed.  The  letters  are 
entertaining,  sometimes  brilliant,  full  of 
comments  on  and  references  to  well-known 
people,  historical  facts,  and  political  activ- 
ities of  the  times.  There  seems  to  be  just 
one  lack  in  them  all, —  the  divine  spark  of 
sympathetic  affection, — a  lack  of  warmth 
even  in  Iter  feeling  for  her  children  or 
friends.  The  brilliancy  is  there,  but  it  seems 
cold. 

Talbot,  Kt  helberl  .  D.D.,  I.I.  I)     A  Blsbop  among 

His  Flock.  Portrait.  Pp.203.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1. 

In  this  book,  Bishop  Talbot,  now  of  the 
diocese  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  gives 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  and  its  administration.  In  the 
chapter  on  "The  Church  and  Social  Ser- 
vice." lie  says:  "It  is  now  clearly  dawTiing 
upon  us  that  no  Church  can  claim  at  all  to 
have  done  its  duty  or  fairly  met  its  respon- 
bility  unless  it  is  alert  and  eager  to  seek  and 
find  everything  that  is  destructive  of  men's 
physique,  as  well  as  men's  souls,  that  may 
lie  within  its  reach."  Of  the  spirit  of  toler- 
ation he  says,  "a  good  motto  is:  In  essen- 
tials, unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all 
things,  charity,"  to  which,  in  view  of  the 
liberal  tone  of  his  book,  one  might  add, 
"the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  Other 
interesting  chapters  are,  "The  Ideal  Lay- 
man" and  "Our  Church  Before  and  After 
the  Reformation." 

Stuck,  Hudson,  D.D.  Tbe  Ascent  of  Denal1 
(Mount  McKlnley).  Pp.  188.  Illustrated.  Map. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.75  net. 

Dr.  Stuck's  narrative  of  his  ascent  of 
Denali,  the  highest  peak  in  North  America, 
makes  interesting  reading.  He  had  been 
preparing  for  the  expedition  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  finally  started  with  only  half 
the  supplies  he  had  ordered  from  New  York, 
the  other  case  being  lost  in  transit.  He 
started  from  Nenana  with  two  sleds  and 
fourteen  dogs,  and  thus  began  a  long  series 
of  relays  up  the  Muldrow  Glacier  to  the 
Grand  Basin,  at  a  height  of  15,000  feet. 
From  the  Grand  Basin  the  party  moved  on 
by  cutting  steps  in  the  snow,  and,  advanc- 
ing literally  step  by  step,  were  finally  re- 
warded by  reaching  the  highest  point  of  t  he 
mountain,  on  a  clear  day,  when  a  most 
magnificent  view  was  obtained.  Of  the 
impression  created  at  the  top  Dr.  Stuck 
says:  "Yet  the  chief  impression  was  not  of 
our  connection  with  the  earth  so  far  below, 
.  .  .  but  rather  of  detachment  from  if. 
We  seemed  alone  upon  a  dead  world,  as 
dead  as  the  mountains  of  the  moon." 

Parry,  I).  II.  Tbe  V.  ('.,  ll>  Heroes  and  Their 
Valor.  From  Personal  Account*.  Official  Records,  and 
Regimental  Tradition.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnall* 
Company.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  682. 

This  is  a   history  of  the  Victoria   CrOSS, 

Great     Britain's    famous    decoration    "For 

Valor,"   whose  intrinsic  value  is  fourpetice 

halfpenny,  but    which  is   coveted  beyond 

price  by  the  United  Services.     I'p  to  the 

time  of  the  publication  of  this  work,  622  of 

(Continued  on  page  84  t) 
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Some  Ulimpses 
of  Bush  Terminal 
Activities 
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What    are    You    Doing    to     Develop 
Your    Eastern    and    Export    Business? 

How  200  Wide- Awake  Concerns  Have  Solved  the  Problem 

OVER  57%  of  all  imports  entering  the  United  States  land  a1  New  York.  Over 
40%  of  all  exports  arc  shipped  from  New  York.  The  total  value  of  foreign 
commerce  from  this  city  alone  exceeds  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year.  In 
fact,  New  York  leads  all  the  cities  of  the  world  in  volume  of  intermit  ional  t  rade. 

Do  you  import? — export? — sell  in  foreign  countries?  Do  imported  raw 
materials  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  your  product  ? 

Have  you  an  Eastern  or  Atlantic  Seaboard  market  that  is  capable  of  greater 
development — of  lower  selling  cost — of  quicker  deliveries — of  cheaper  transporta- 
tion—of BIGGER  PROFITS  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  for  handling  this  business  New  York  is  the  one  logical 
center — that  it  would  place  27%  of  the  buying  population  of  the  United  States 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  its  door  ? 

To  locate  in  New  York  is  now  easy,  simple,  economical.  The  magic  key  that  unlocks 
the  door  to  its  tremendous  commercial  advantages  and  makes  it  possible  for  YOU  to 
secure  them  RIGHT  NOW,  to  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  at  a  minimum  cost,  is 

Bush  Terminal 

A  community  of  large,  new,  modern,  fire-proof  buildings  where  already  over  two 
hundred  representative  concerns  (some  of  them  in  the  ten  million  dollar  class)  are 
enjoying  the  most  up-to-date  industrial  quarters    that    engineering  skill  can  devise 


POME  of  these  concerns  use  Bush  Terminal  as 
O  a  branch  distributing  point,  some  an  as- 
sembling" plant,  some  storage  warehouses,  some 
manufacturing  headquarters.  Among  them  are 
many  who  have  moved  from  distant  places  and 
according  to  their  own  statements,  they  save 
enough  in  cartage,  freight-handling,  insurance, 
solution  of  labor  problems,  etc.,  to  pay  their  rent. 

All  railroads  and  steamships  connect  directly 
with  Bush  Terminal.  Incoming  goods  are  de- 
livered at  your  door;  outgoing  shipments  are 
taken  from  your  elevator,  practically  eliminating 
cartage  and  hauling  expense. 

In  Bush  Terminal  yon  can  get  the  exact 
amount  of  space  you  need,  divided  to  suit  your 
needs.  You  can  get  additional  space  as  fast  as 
your  expansion  demands  it.  You  can  have  your 
factory  on  one  floor  or  on  several  floors.  You  get 
just  what  power,  light,  heat  and  water  your 
business  requires  and  pay  only  for  what  you  use. 

Bush  Terminal  Buildings  have  maximum  day- 
light, are  well  ventilated  and  are  equipped  with 
all   modern,  sanitary  arrangements.    They  are 


absolutely  fire-proof,  with  the  additional  protec- 
tion of  a  million  dollar  sprinkler  system.  Insur- 
ance in  Bush  Terminal  costs  10c  to  20c  a  hun- 
dred.    How  much  do  YOU  pay? 

BUSH  TERMINAL  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
dissatisfied  tenant.  You  want  us — and  we 
want  you — only  if  it  will  save  or  make  money 
for  you. 

For  your  protection,  we  will  make  an  analysis 
in  the  light  of  your  own  commercial  require- 
ments and  give  you  the  unbiased  facts  on 
whether  Bush  Terminal.  New  York,  as  an  oper- 
ating point  for  your  own  particular  business, 
would  CUT  YOUR  PRODUCTION  COSTS  ; 
whether  it  would  net  you  BIGGER  PROFITS 
on  present  business  —  whether  it  would  enable 
you  to  develop  MORE  BUSINESS  — whether 
you  could  make  quicker  deliveries,  quicker 
sales,  and  outdistance  competition. 

For  any  concern,  big  or  little,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  make  such  an  investigation  without 
charge  or  obligation. 


An  Interesting  Book,  Picturing  and  Describing 
Bush  Terminal    and    Its    Facilities,  Sent   Free 

Make  a  request  on  your  firm  letterhead,  signed  by  an  official, 
and  this  valuable  book  will  be  sent  you 


BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY,  lOOv  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  horrible 
after-effects 
of  shaving 

Every  man  has  felt 
rhem ;  many  experience 
them  every  time  they 
shave. 

Don 't  have  them —      ^. 

Hot,    smarting     skins, 
ingrowing     hairs,    un- 
sightly face   eruptions, 
belong     back     in     the         } 
Dark  Ages  of  shaving. 

We    have     recently 
received    hundreds    of 

letters  from  men  who  now  know  the  real  cause  of  their  former 
shavtng  troubles.  For  years  they  blamed  their  razors — now 
thev  have  no  cause  for  complaint — the  creamy,  instant 
beard-softening  lather  of 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream 

Solved  their  troubles 


'  Ine  man  wrote  us  that  lie  is  using 
all  his  old  safety  blades  over  again; 
another  that  he  gets  four  or  rive  extra 
shaves  out  of  every  blade;  a  third, 
•■  It  almost  makes  a  dull  razor 
■harp." 

Mermen's  lathers  up  with  the  brush 
almost  instantly,  requiring  none  of 
the   mussy   "  rubbing  in  "    with  the 


lingers.,    which     causes    friction     and 

makes  the  skill  tender. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  contains 
no  free  caustic  or  other  irritant, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
agreeable after-effects  of  shaving. 

Put  up  in  air-t isjht  tubes  with 
handy,  large,  hexagon  screw  tops. 
At  all  dealers — 25c. 


Soid  10c  for  a  demonstrator  lulir  containing  fifty  shaves. 
(,erhard  lAennen  Company,  Newark,  A../.,  Makers 
oj  the  celebrated  Mennen's  Borated  and  Violet  Talcum 
Joilct    Powders,    and   Mennen's  Cream    Dentifrice. 


Your  Business  Records  are  Within  the  Radius 
of  Your  Arm-If  You  Sit  at  a"Desk  with  Brains" 


Your  office  records  are  your  "tools."  Too  often 
these  are  scattered  all  over  your  establishment. 
Every  time  you  need  a  document  you  have  to 
send  for  it,  or  leave  your  desk  to  get  it  yourself. 

Tin-  "  l><-sk  with  Brains"  makes  your  deak  four  work- 

HI  roar  "tool*'       \""r  letters,  coal  sheets,  orders 

in  fact  all  your  records     are  literally  within  your  reach  as 

Die  tools  ,,f  a  R,,..<l  workman  should  \«-     still  better    your 

Desk  with  Brains"  is  arranged  t.>  suit  youi  ami 
change  it>  arrangements  whenever  youi  needs  change 

Browne -Morse   Cabinets 

11m    '  Desk  with  Brains"  Is  only  "i"-  at  .1  complete,  lini 

of  filing  equi| "'  lavorablj  and  widely  known 

.1    11     luu-ii  standards  •  •!  material  and  workmanship,  it- 
1111,1    completeness,     and    its    many    Ingenious 
featu 

d  \..u  will  And  ii  i' 
,,i  the     Desk  »  ■  "'  Brains    and  Hr..«  nr 
iblnol        Please   write   (or  our  descriptive 

hi'  ratun 

Browne  -  Morse  Company 

124  McKinney  Avenue.  Muskegon,  MichiRan 

Bran  Vorl  c,tv    Baltimure    Hllwankes 

1    1    hi     Boston   Man  Ki  ani  Iphla 
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United  from  page  8  LS 

these  decorations  had  been  awarded,  in 
the  campaigns  <>f  the<  !rimea  and  tin-  Baltic, 
1854-6,  111  were  conferred;  l>ut  the  reeord 
number  is  1S2.  awarded  for  conspicuous 

lira  very  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  lv">7  9. 
Among  the  extraordinary  awards  maj  l>e 
cited  one  to  a  chaplain,  three  to  civilians, 
and  26  to  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  hook  consists  of  42  chapters, 
devoted  to  thrilling,  descriptive  accounts 
of  the  campaigns  or  engagements  in  which 

these  medals  were  won.  to  which  are  added 

the  royal  warrants  creating  the  decora- 
tion and  widening  the  Held  of  its  possible 

recipients.  It  concludes  with  biographies, 
in  alphabetical  order,  of  those  upon  whom 
the  decoration  lias  been  conferred.  Altho 
worth  hut  fourpence  halfpenny,  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  lias  been  sought  by  medal  col- 
lectors with  such  avidity  that  single  medals 
have  sold  for  prices  which  ranged  from  $17"> 
in  1893  to  $700  in  1912.  In  his  preface  the 
author  points  out  that  the  custom  of  En- 
gland of  asking  aid  on  the  strength  of  a 
claimed  V.  C.  is  invariably  fraudulent  and 
suggests  that  copies  of  his  book  be  placed 
in  the  newspaper  offices  and  the  police 
courts  for  the  detection  of  fraud. 

Mahan,  A.  T.     The  Major  Operations  of    <h<- 
Navies  In  the  War  of  Amerlean  Independence 
Illustrated.      Cloth.     Pp.   xxiii-280.     Boston:    Littli  , 
Brown  &  Co.     $3.00  net. 

Captain  Mahan's  well-known  works  on 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  naval  war- 
fare are  now  supplemented  by  the  reprint- 
ing in  separate  form  of  an  important  chap- 
ter which  he  contributed  to  the  "History 
of  the  Royal  Navy,"  published  in  Kngland 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  encyclopedic 
character  of  that  publication  explains  the 
thoroughness  and  completeness  of  the 
present  edition.  As  a  true  naval  warrior 
( 'aptain  Mahan  looks  into  history  with  his 
weather-eye  always  watching  for  futun 
wars — and  from  each  period  of  naval  ex- 
perience he  seeks  to  find  the  lesson  that  will 
prepare  him  for  that  to  come.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  brings  the  warning  from 
our  nation's  youth — wars  inevitably  tend 
to  spread.  This  means  necessarily  naval 
warfare.  In  his  thought  of  this,  both  here 
and  in  other  books,  ("aptain  Mahan  is  not 
only  loyal  to  his  service,  but  far-seeing  in 
his  study  of  the  future. 

Kiilin.  Albert.  Rome — Ancient,  Subterranean, 
and  Modern  Rome.  I'arl  I.  Folio.  New  York: 
Benziger  Brothers. 

This,  the  first  part  in  a  subscription  work, 
may  be  taken  as  the  porch  or  vestibule  of 
the  whole.  Such  work  as  has  here  been 
done  is  only  possible  in  our  day  of  large 
antiquarian  and  historical  knowledge,  with 
present  facilities  for  accurate  pictorial 
illustration.  One  part  in  a  series  of  eighteen 
parts  can,  of  course,  only  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  rich  treat  which  the  scholar  and  the 
intelligent  student  may  expect  from  a  com- 
petenl  writer  and  editor  in  treating  the 
world  history  of  what  still  continues  to  he. 
in  so  many  respects, — in  art,  literature,  and 
religion — the  central  city  of  the  world.  The 
literary  part  of  the  work  has  been  well  done 
by  the  learned  Benedictine  fa  I  her.  Dr. 
Kuhn,  to  whom  the  literary  and  religious 
world  should  acknowledge  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Nor  can  we  forget  to  recognize  the 
enterprise  of  the  publishers  who  have 
opened    to   the   A inericji n    world   so  Faithful 

and  fascinating  a  vision  of  Rome,  ancient 
and  modern. 
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IKK  seen  through  a  temperament 
and  exprest  in  terms  of  rhythmic 
beauty,"  is  Mr.  Arthur  Compton-Riokett'e 
definition  of  poetic  art,  in  an  essay  in  The 
Poetry  Review.  "Seen  through  a  tempera- 
ment" is  :i  good  phrase.  Too  many  critics 
negloH  the  personal  equation  and  seek  to 
make  for  all  poets  arbitrary  rules  of  sub- 
ject and    method. 

For  instance,  some  critics  will  object  to 
the  very  title  of  Mr.  Louis  V.  Ledoux's  new 
Look,  "The  Shadow  of  Mtn&"  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons).  Mr.  Ledoux  is  an  American, 
thej  will  say;  he  has  no  right  to  celebrate 
things  foreign  and  classical.  But  Mr.  Le- 
doux has  scholarship  as  well  as  song— even 
to-day  these  gifts  are  not  absolutely  di- 
vorced. Athens,  Persephone,  Karnak. 
Pindar  have  for  him  definite  associations. 
His  verse  is  as  sincere  as  it   is  beautiful. 

These  characteristic  lines  express  what 
may  be  called  his  poetic  creed: 

Semper  Resurgens 

By  Louis  V.  Ledoux 

Not  only  over  Delos'  steep, 

From  green  Dodona  and  the  cliffs 

Where  Lesbian  maidens  came  to  weep 
The  unreturning  fisher-skiffs; 

And  not  alone  from  poets'  pages, 

Across  our  unexpecting  skies 
A  meteor  from  the  golden  ages 

Does  Beauty  flash  upon  our  eyes. 

No  paladin  or  paramour 

In  Joyeuse  (iarde  or  Oeledon, 
Not  Roncesval  nor  Agincourt, 

Nor  Islam  crusht  at  Ascalon; 

Nor  yet  the  wintry  world  returning 
Prom  barren  questing  of  the  Grail, 

To  find  the  rose  of  passion  burning. 
And  Spring  reborn  in  Arno's  vale, 

Has  bound  Romance  in  golden  bands 
So  closely  set  that  now  her  light 

Can  shine  alone  from  storied  lands 
And  fields  of  famed,  chivalric  flight. 

Whene'er  the  magic  word  is  spoken, 
When  moonlit  ripples  move  the  mere, 

Anew  she  comes,  tier  bondage  broken; 
And  still  anew  the  vision  clear 

Of  Beauty  gleams  on  souls  that,  seeing, 
Forget  how  darkly,  day  by  day. 

We  whirl  within  the  wheels  of  being. 
Or  plod  the  mill-round's  dusty  way. 

Mr.  Ledoux's  longer  poems  are  full  of 
dignity  and  splendor;  sometimes,  however, 
as  in  "The  Gift"  and  in  this  delightful  lul- 
laby, he  writes  with  an  intimate  simplicity 
that  is  most  appealing. 

Slumber  Song 

By  Louis  V.  Ledoux 

Drowsily  come  the  sheep 

From  the  place  where  the  pastures  be, 
By  a  dusty  lane 
To  the  fold  again, 
First  one,  then  two,  and  three: 
First  one,  then  two,  by  the  paths  of  sleep 
Drowsily  come  the  sheep. 

Drowsily  come  the  sheep, 

And  the  shepherd  is  singing  low; 
After  eight  comes  nine 
In  the  endless  line. 
They  come,  and  then  in  they  go. 
First  eight,  then  nine,  by  the  paths  of  sleep 
Drowsily  come  the  sheep. 


I 


The  Howard  Watch 


THE  predominance  of 
the  Howard  Watch 
among  yachting  men 
illustrates  some  interesting 
conditions  in  American 
business  and  professional 
life. 

There  is  in  this  country  no  ex- 
clusively yachting  class,  as  such. 
Practically  every  American  yachts- 
man is  a  man  of  affairs,  who  finds 
his  greatest  relaxation  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  who  takes  his  Howard 
Watch  with  him  when  he  goes 
aboard.  _ 

The  thing  that  makes  him  a 
yachtsman  and   an    American 


disposes  him  to  like  the  Howard 
Watch  —  with  its  fine  traditions, 
its  trim,  racy  lines,  and  its  way  of 
showing  its  clean  American  heels 
to  the  talent  of  the  watch- making 
world. 

The  wonderful  character  of  the 
Howard  Watch  is  that  it  meets  men 
of  so  many  different  kinds  and  occupa- 
tions on  their  own  ground.  Men  in 
commerce,  in  the  technical  industries, 
in  the  professions,  in  official  life. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached— from  the  1 7-jewel  {double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40,  to  the23-jewel  in  18K 
gold  case  at  $170 — and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
In  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD  Watch,'" 
giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  it. 
Drop  us  a  post  card,  Dept.  O.  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CTARANTEFD 

CUNN 
CONSTRUCTION 


The  Best  in  Bookcase  Construction 


GUARANTEED 

CUNN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Send  for  Free  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS"  (and  Souvenir  Bookmark) 

showing  the  latest  Sectional  Bookcases— the  ideal  home  for  your  books-  in 
our  Sanitary,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  Styles  in  richly  finished  Mahog- 
any and  Oak.-    Removable,  non-binding,  dust-proof  doors,  no  disfiguring  iron  V£J 
bands.      Quality  is  guaranteed.  \^ 

OUR   PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  OTHERS 

You  will  enjoy  seeing  these  up-to-date  bookcases.     Start  with  one  section  and  add  to  as  needed. 
Sold  through  dealers  or  direct  from  factory.     Don't  forget  to  ask  for  mir  free  Souvenir  Bookmark. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.      DePt  b  19. 


ESTABLISHED   1S90 
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A  Patrician  Among 
Fine  Watches 

Emerson  once  said,  "Every  man  passes 
his  life  in  the  search  of  a  perfect  friend." 

You  can  consider  your  search  ended,  once  you  become 
possessed  of  a  South  Bend  Chesterfield  Watch.  For  no 
friend  will  mean  more  to  you,  no  friend  have  a  firmer  hold 
on  your  affections  than  this  handsome  trustworthy  watch. 


South.  Bervd 


a 


qervtle marts  watch.  — 


<* 


The  Chesterfield  is  a  true  aristocrat 
in  appearance;  a  slim,  thin-model 
watch,  the  very  feel  of  which  gives 
you  joy. 

And  as  its  reliability  demonstrates 
itself  through  the  passing  years,  your 
pride  in  it  develops  into  real  affec- 
tion. For  in  the  Chesterfield  you  ob- 
tain not  only  princely  appearance  but 
what  is  rarely  found  in  thin-model 
watches,  utter  time-exactness.  The 
production  of  Chesterfield  Watches  is 


limited.  We  do  not  make  them  has. 
tily,  but  we  make  them  well.  We 
recommend  the  Chesterfield  to  you 
who  desire  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  the  watch  you  carry  is 
the  best  of  its  kind.  The  prices  range 
from  $100  down. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  South 
Bend  jeweler  and 

our  little  complimentary 
brochure,  "Character  in 
Watches."  Mailed  free 
on  request. 


* 


The  South  Bend  Watch  Company, 

(218) 


4  Lake  St.,  South  Bend,  lod. 
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Hot  Nose^flML  HotAll  Over 


American   8a 
haatlng  Flat  Iron! 


aid  *n  a 

Ivefuarantaa 


a  Hticka  on  any  kind  of  starching.  Ordinary  (our  hours 

Ironing  can  be  done  in  two.  and  done  better.    One-fifth  the 

labor,  one-tenth  the  expense  and  one  hundred  times  the 

□  as  compared  with  any  other  method.    Send  for 

circulars.      If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  thie  guaranteed  iron, 

American  Oas  Machine  Co.,  444  Clarke  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


'Homes"— for  Home  Lovers 


Am  96-page  book  of    designs,  floor 
*ans  and  costs  for  75  of  our  most 
ittractive   designs   in    moderate 
priced  bungalows,   cottages  and 
i»i>melikc  dwellings.      Also,    con- 
tains "Hints to  Hume  Builders," 
"Financing    the    Home,"      etc. 
Tins    splendid    book    and    year's 
subscription   to  "Good  Homes," 
one  monthly  magazine,  for  $1.00  Postpaid. 

DICKMAN  &  ORTMAN.320  Prorident  Bank  Bids.. Cincinnati 


!»  KmfiL 

■■•.■rflUwr**-. 


100 


£»!Ha>&rta  Seconds  $1 90 

From  Factory  Direct  To  YbuBrEx.  Or  Parcel  Post  JL  ~~ 


Madi  Sported  Havana  Picadura.  from  our  own  plantation  in  Cuba     leave!  that  are  too  short 

r   15c  cigars.    They're  not  pretty.no  bai.  ration*,  but  you  don  t  smoke 

looks.  Customers  call  them  Diamonds  in  the  Rough.  All  4j  inches  long,  some  even  longer.  Only 
100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted"  price.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don  t  receive  at  least 
double  value.    Mention  strength  when  ordering.  Our  n  U  rani  <s.  Dun   or  Bradstreet  sorany  bank. 


INlCH  ES 


EDWIN  CIGAR C0L.lNC-  Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  in  the  World 
DKPi".No.l7-2:»3H-2342  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Drowsily  come  the  sheep 

And  they  pass  through  the  sheepfold  door; 
After  one  comes  two, 
After  one  comes  two, 
Comes  two.  and  then  three  and  four. 
First  one,  then  two,  by  the  paths  of  sleep 
Drowsily  come  the  sheep. 

This  poem  is  not  unworthy  of  that 
great  tho  underestimated  singer,  Coventry 
Patmore. 

The  Gift 

By  Louib  V.  Ledoux 

Let  others  give  you  wealth  and  love. 
And  guard  you  while  you  live; 

I  can  not  set  my  gift  above 
The  gifts  that  others  give; 

And  yet  the  gift  1  give  is  good: 

In  one  man 's  eyes  to  see 
The  worship  of  your  maidenhood. 

While  children  climb  your  knee. 

The  March  number  of  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse  (Chicago)  contains,  among 
other  interesting  contributions,  four  poems 
by  Sara  Teasdale.  We  quote  two  of  them. 
"September  Midnight"  is  an  admirable 
picture  in  Sapphics,  made  personal  and  real 
in  the  last  two  stanzas. 

September  Midnight 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

Lyric  night  of  the  lingering  Indian  Summer 
Shadowy  fields  that  are  scentless  but  full  of  sing- 
ing, 
Never  a  bird,  but  the  passionless  chant  of  insects, 
Ceaseless,  insistent. 

The  grasshopper's  horn,  and  far-off.  high  in  the 

maples, 
The  wheel  of  a  locust  leisurely  grinding  the  silence 
LTnder  a  moon  waning  and  worn,  broken, 
Tired  with  summer. 

Let  me  remember  you,  voices  of  little  insects. 
Weeds  in  the  moonlight,  fields  that  are  tangled 

with  asters, 
Let  me  remember,  soon  will  the  winter  be  on  us. 
Snow-hushed  and  heavy. 

Over  my  soul  murmur  your  mute  benediction, 
While  I  gaze,  O  fields  that  rest  after  harvest, 
As  those  who  part  look  long  in  the  eyes  they  lean 
to. 

Lest  they  forget  them. 

"The  wet  new  wind  of  May"  and 
"white  with  the  sun"  suggest  the  exquisite 
realism  of  Lisette  Wood  worth  Reese: 

Over  the  Roofs 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

I  said,  "I  have  shut  my  heart, 

As  one  shuts  an  open  door. 
That  Love  may  starve  therein 

And  trouble  me  no  more." 

But  over  the  roofs  there  came 

The  wet  new  wind  of  May, 
And  a  tune  blew  up  from  the  curb 

\\  hero  the  street-pianos  play. 

My  room  was  white  with  the  sun 

And  Love  cried  out  in  me, 
"I  am  strong,  I  will  break  your  heart 

Unless  you  set  me  free." 

The  poets  do  their  best  to  keep  up  the 
'ancient   friendship   of   "the    shamrock   of 
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Erin  and  olive  of  Spain."  Horp  is  a  Span- 
ish song,  musical  and  gay,  by  an  Irish  poet 
— Mrs.  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter.  We  take  it 
from  her  new  book  of  verse,  "Madgn  Lin- 
sey,  and  Other  Poems"  (Maunsel  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.).  The  Paseo  de  las  Delicias, 
mentioned  in  the  first  stanza,  is  a  favorite 
promenade  of  the  people  of  Seville. 

The  Little  Bells  of  Sevilla 

liv   Doha  Sigerson  Shortkr 

The  ladies  of  Sevilla  go  forth  to  take  the  air, 
They  loop  their  lace  mantillas,  a  red  rose  in  their 

hair. 
Upon  the  road  Delicias  their  little  horses  run 
And  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  the  bells  go  every  one. 

Beside  the  Guadalquivir,  by  orange-scented  way, 
The  ladies  of  Sevilla  they  come  at  cool  of  day; 
They  wave  their  fans  coquettish,  their  black  eyes 

gleam  and  glow. 
And  all  their  little  carriage  bells  a-jingle,  jingle, 

go. 

There,  too,  the  caballeros  drive  In  the  perfumed 

breeze 
Upon  the  road  Delicias  among  the  flowering  trees; 
Beneath  their  brown   sombreros  their   dark  eyes 

flame  and  flash. 
And  all  their  little  horses'  bells  right  merrily  they 

crash. 

Beside  the  Guadalquivir  the  hours  are  very  fair, 
The  nightingale  is  tuning  upon  the  scented  air; 
Oh,  laughing  Andalusia,  beloved  of  the  sun, 
Your  merry,  merry  little  bells  they  call  me  every 
one. 


From  "The  Four  Gates,"  a  book  of 
thoughtful  verse  recently  published  by 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  we  take  this  vivid 
piece  of  description: 

At  the  Leap  of  the  Waters 

By  Edward  F.  Garesche,  S.J. 

How  the  swift  river  runs  bright  to  its  doom, 

Placid  and  shining,  and  smooth-flowing  by. 
Blue  with  the  gleam  of  the  heavenly  room 

Smiling  and  calm,  with  the  calm  of  the  sky! 
Ah,  but  the  plunge!  and  the  shock  and  the  roar, 

The  spray  of  vast  waters  that  hurl  to  the  deep. 
The  churn  of  its  foam,  as  the  measureless  pour 

Of  that  wide-brimming  torrent  leaps  sheer  from 
the  steep! 
Look  ye;  it  reaches  small  fingers  of  spray 

To  clutch  at  the  brink,  as  unwilling  to  go 
Through  the  perilous  air,  and  be  fretted  away 

In  the  tumult  of  vapor  that  boileth  below. 
List  ye!     The  voice  of  the  huge  undertone 

That   murmurs   in    pain    from    the   cataract's 
breast. 
Where  the  bruised,   shattered   waters   perpetual 
moan 

And  wander  and  toss  in  a  weary  unrest. 
Feel  ye  the  breath  of  the  cool-spraying  mist, 

Cloudy  and  gray  from  the  depth  of  its  pain; 
Not  as  when  sunbeams  the  waters  have  kissed, 

Rising  in  vapor  to  gather  in  rain, 
But  fiercely  and  madly  flung  forth  on  the  air, 

A  shroud  for  this  river  that  leaps  to  its  death, 
A  veil  o'er  the  throes  of  the  cataract  there, 

And  rolling  and  rent  with  its  agonized  breath! 
Wild  torrent!     God  put  thee  to  thunder  His  name! 

With  the  roar  of  thy  waters  to  call  to  the  sky 
Of  His  might,  who  hath  set  thee  forever  the  same, 

To  topple  in  foam  to  thy  gulfs  from  on  high. 
Loud  hymn  of  the  lake-lands!  from  shore  unto 
shore, 

Still  clamor  His  praises  who  called  thee  to  be. 
Till  the  ears  of  the  nations  are  tuned  to  thy  roar. 

And  they  hear  the  vast  message  He  trusted  to 
thee! 


Let  Them  Get  the 
Same  Beans  at  Home 

Men  who  lunch  down-town,  in  cities, 
find  in  countless  places  a  remarkable  dish 
of  Baked  Beans. 

The  Beans  are  whole  and  mellow.  A  piquant  Sauce  is  baked  into 
them.     A  slice  of  tender  pork  lies  on  top. 

Men  like  those  Beans.  Legions  daily  go  to  places  which  serve  them. 
And  many  a  lunch  room  owes  its  fame  to  this  perfect  dish  of  Beans. 

Those  places  by  the  thousands  buy  Van  Camp's.  Even  Broadway 
hotels  serve  Van  Camp's.  For  they  cannot  match  this  dish.  They 
know  it,  and  they  long  ago  ceased  to  try. 


Pork*  Beans  5S55S32K 


Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

The  only  way  to  serve  such  Beans  is  to  do  as  they  do — buy  Van  Camp's.  The  Beans 
must  be  selected  by  laboratory  analysis.     They  must  be  tested  by  sample  bakings. 

The  Sauce  must  be  made  from  tomatoes  specially  grown;  from  certain  seed,  on  certain 
soil,  and  ripened  on  the  vines.  Then  it  requires  rare  skill  to  compose  it.  We  employ  for 
the  purpose  a  famous  Parisian  chef. 

Costly  ovens  are  needed  to  bake  in  this  way,  so  the  Beans  come  out  mellow,  uncrisped 
and  whole. 

These  facilities  are  unique,  such  materials  are  rare,  and  this  skill  is  inimitable.  Find  out 
what  a  dish  they  combine  to  produce  and  you  will  always  want  Van  Camp's  in  your  home. 

That  will  lead  you,  we  hope,  to  try  other  Van  Camp  Delicacies  We  have  spent  years 
and  fortunes  to  give  to  them  the  qualities  you  like. 

10,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

Some  Other  Van  Camp  Delicacies 

Van  Camp's  Evaporated  Milk 

Van  Camp's  Soups — 1 8  Kinds 

Van  Camp's  Tomato  Catsup 

Van  Camp's  Chili  Con  Carne 

Van  Camp's  Tamales 

Van  Camp's  Spaghetti  a  l'ltalienne 
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Faster! 

Open  the  throttle — advance  the  spark — tramp  on  her  tail 
—one  minute  to  make  it! 

Easy  enough,  with  a  Continental,  when  you  want  to  get 
there  and  get  there  quick ! 

Pontinental  Motors 

Yet  the  flash  of  swiftness,  or  the  mad  onrush  that  crashes  through 
the  smoke  welter  of  the  speedway,  is  really  not  the  speed  that 
counts ;  for  it  is  a  fever,  not  an  excess  of  vitality. 

Continental  speed  (and  this  is  true  of  every  one  of  1914's  tens  of 
thousands  of  Continentals)  is  that  healthy  speed  which  endures; 
which,  as  the  work  calls  for  it,  be  it  40  or  50  or  60  or  70  miles  an  hour, 
can  be  depended  on  for  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks  and  years. 

For  Speed  is  the  daughter  of  Power.  And  unbounded  power  "is  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  Continental  Motor," — power  within 
bounds,  never  creeping  near  the  danger  mark,  bringing  no  risk. 

Continental  speed  and  power  are  attained  by  superior  theory,  put 
into  better  practice.  Continental  crankshaft  bearings  are  ground  to 
95%  °f  bearing  surface,  smoother  than  a  mirror;  pistons  are  bal- 
anced to  a  pennyweight;  connecting  rods  are  lightened  to  a  mathe- 
matical niceness;  valves  are  seated-in  with  a  faultless 
exactness;  cylinders  are  polished  to  a  flawless  luster. 

The  foremost  technical  experts  of  America  and 
Europe,  men  of  the  Continental  and  allied  firms, 
working  for  ten  years,  have  made  Continental 
speed  possible. 

Let  Continental  speed  guarantee  satisfaction  in 
the  car  you  plan  to  own. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

LARGEST    EXCLUSIVE    MOTOR    BUILDERS 
IN  THE  WORLD 


The  Continental 
Certainties: 

Silence 

Power 

'Speed 

Endurance 

Economy 

Flexibility 


a   a  rj 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


TALES  OF  THE   BLOCK-SIGNAL 

AT  night,  the  little  lights  that  wink  and 
glow  along  the  (rack;  by  day,  the 
ungainly,  but  almost  human-looking  sem- 
aphores, with  their  gestures  toward  the 
heavens  above  or  some  distant  horizon: 
what  do  these  mean  to  the  average  trav- 
eler, snugly  enfolded  m  the  latest  comforts 
of  the  Pullman?  It  is  only  when  something 
has  gone  fatally  wrong  and  the  investiga- 
tors are  looking  for  some  one  to  blame  that 
the  block  comes  in  for  its  due  of  attention. 
At  such  times  it  is  fairly  spoiled  by  atten- 
tions. One  wants  to  know  how  it  was 
placed  before,  how  after,  the  wreck;  an- 
other inquires  concerning  its  general  and 
customary  disposition;  all  the  most  inti- 
mate affairs  of  its  existence  are  made  public. 
Btit  "on  the  run"  few  of  those  it  serves 
bother  their  heads  about  it.  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  of  mind  of  millions  by 
its  inconspicuous  reliability;  its  reward  is 
to  be  quite  forgotten  and  overlooked.  How 
many  lives  the  block-signal  has  saved  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  But  the  mere  perfunc- 
tory performance  of  its  duty  is  not  all  its 
tale.  There  are  many  more  amusing  features 
in  its  life-story.  These  are  touched  upon 
most  entertainingly  in  an  article  b/  A.  D. 
Cloud  in  The  Sunset  Magazine.  Mr.  Cloud 
begins  with  melodrama,  as  follows: 

The  stillness  of  the  hour  before  dawn  lay 
over  the  valley.  The  dull  red  moon  hung 
low  in  the  West  just  above  a  ragged  sil- 
houette of  tree-tops.  The  little  town  slept 
beneath  a  cover  of  black  shadows,  unbroken 
save  for  the  red  and  green  bull's-eyes  of  the 
switch  lights  and  the  bright  green  signal- 
lamp  near  the  station.  Only  the  occasional 
sleepy  crowing  of  a  rooster  or  the  far-away 
drowsy  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  broke  the 
silence.     The  world  awaited  the  morning. 

Suddenly  a  dark  figure  stole  out  from  the 
shadows  along  the  track.  Reaching  the 
signal  near  the  station,  he  climbed  to  its 
top  and  put  out  the  light  behind  the  green 
glass.  Then  he  crept  back  into  the  shad- 
ow; and  as  the  moon  hurried  behind  the 
t  rees,  only  the  switch-lamps  were  left  to 
dispute  possession  of  the  hour  with  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

Hardly  was  the  mysterious  figure  safely 
hid  when  there  was  a  rumbling  among  the 
sleeping  hills,  and  a  shrill  whistle  echoed 
from  their  wooded  sides.  A  bright  head- 
light pierced  a  deep  white  hole  in  the  dark- 
ness; the  rails  tingled  and  hummed;  and  a 
tire-lit  smoke-cloud  raced  down  the  valley. 
Then  with  a  quick  rush  of  air,  and  a 
rattling  and  clanking,  and  grinding  as  the 
brake-shoes  bit  into  the  wheels,  the  Mid- 
night Express  came  to  a  stop  with  her  pilot 
just  under  the  thin  black  shadow  of  the 
signal. 

"Mike,"  said  Kelley,  the  engineer,  "why 
did  ye  put  out  the  light?  "  "  To  see  if  ye'd 
stop  th'  train,"  replied  Mike,  the  fireman, 
carefully  placing  a  scoopful  of  coal  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  fire-box.  Kelley  sat  looking 
up  at  the  dim  outline  of  the  signal.     It 


was  the  lirst  lime  in  main  months  thai  the 
green  li^hl  had  not  called  him  on  with 
the  promise  of  a  clear  track  around  the 
curve  and  up  over  the  long  grade. 

"Mike.  I'll  bet  ye  the  .  .  .  that  did  it  is 
hidin'  in  t  him  hushes,"  he  said,  wit  hout  look- 
ing around.  "Ye  never  kin  fell.  They're 
up  to  them  tricks  right  along,"  answered 
Mike,  and  continued  his  shoveling. 

Soon  Kelley  reached  out  for  the  throttle, 
and  the  greal  engine  resumed  its  journey. 
The  Staccato  of  the  exhaust  liecame  a 
rattle  and  was  lost  among  the  echoes;  (he 
red  dragon's  eyes  on  the  last  oar  faded  into 
tiny  stars  and  disappeared;  and  the  stately 
sleepers  rolled  on  toward  the  East  and  the 
sunrise. 

The  lone  figure  who  stole  out  from  the 
shadows  and  put  out  the  light  did  not  in- 
tend to  wreck  the  train,  or  rob  the  express- 
car,  or  relieve  the  sleepy  passengers  of  their 
money  and  jewels.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  road,  and  he  only 
wanted  to  test  the  quality  of  Kelley's  obe- 
dience. Kelley  might  have  rushed  on  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  the  signal,  and 
he  would  have  come  to  no  harm,  for  the 
situation  was  prearranged  and  the  danger) 
counterfeit.  It  was  a  green  light,  not  a 
red  one,  that  the  superintendent  extin- 
guished. And  if  it  had  been  any  other  than 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  night,  Kelley  might 
have  seen  that  the  semaphore  arm  pointed 
straight  toward  the  starlight  zenith,  in  j 
which  position  it  was  the  daylight  author- 
ity to  proceed  at  full  speed.  But  Kelley  | 
didn't  know  what  f^olor  the  light  had  been,  j 
He  could  see  nothing  but  the  switch-lamps. 
The  one  thing  he  was  sure  of  was  that 
there  was  no  green  signal  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  find  it;  and  the  rule-book 
said  that  the  absence  of  a  signal  where  one 
was  usually  displayed  was  a  danger-signal. 
That  meant  "Stop."  So  Kelley  stopt; 
and  the  superintendent  hiding  in  the 
bushes  knew  that  the  passengers  in  the 
dozen  Pullmans  behind  Kelley's  engine 
were  in  safe  hands. 

This  little  drama  of  discipline,  the  "sur- 
prize test,"  as  it  is  called,  is  enacted  some- 
where in  the  land  every  night  in  the  year. 
Its  purpose  is  to  show  how  Kelley  conducts 
himself  when  the  conditions  are  real  and 
when  only  he  and  the  signal,  the  "silent 
watchman,"  are  present  on  the  scene.  It 
is  a  check  on  his  obedience  to  the  signals 
which  mark  the  miles  for  most  of  the  over- 
night travel  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  Kelley  and  his  brother  engineers  that, 
tho  most  unexpected  conditions  are  set 
up  in  the  tests,  not  one  in  a  thousand  fails 
to  obey  the  rules  or  the  signals. 

Overlooking  a  signal  may  mean  instant 
discharge  for  the  offender,  and  such  disci- 
pline is,  and  must  be,  true  wherever  there 
are  railways.  So  seriously  is  this  offense 
regarded  in  railway  circles  that  in  England 
an  engine-driver  recently  secured  damages 
from  certain  persons  who  had  accused  him 
wrongfully  of  driving  his  train  past  danger- 
signals.  Tests,  *to  be  adequate,  must  be 
carefully  elaborated  and  carried  out.  They 
must  vary,  too,  with  each  trial;  for,  once  a 
man  has  detected  one  trick,  he  can  never 
be  fooled  by  it  again,  and,  moreover,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  .will  endeavor,  in  fun 


[LOOK  FOR  NArlt  IN  SHOE.] 


The  Duke  —  proper  style 
with  "Natural  Shape" 
comfort  features.  Cool— 
because  Skeleton  Lined. 


TA/HEN  you  see  a 
smart,  polished 
shoe  think  of  Florsheims 
— men  wear  them  every- 
where.  Shapes  and 
leathers  to  fulfill  every 
requirement.  Priced  at 
$5  —  and  up  to  $7. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  will  show  you 
the  season's  correct  styles. 

Free  on  Request 
"THE  SIGN  iT  CORRECT  STYLES" 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co* 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Garter 
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Holds  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

If  you  desire  an  unusually 
fine  garter  buy  the  50c .  grade    .$§ 
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Try  This  Ink 
in  Mr.  Carter's  Inx 

WE  have  produced  the  matchless 
ink  that  will  keep  Mr.  Carter's 
Inx  jolly  and  companionable.  The  new 
Flow  Controller  permits  a  touch  of  the 
finger  to  stop  the  flow,  so  that  he  never 
receives  too  much  or  too  little.  This 
ink  with  the  new  controller  is  called 

n»       Carter's 
Pencraft 

Combined 
Office  and  Fountain  Pen 

Ink 


and  combines  every  known 
Carter  Ink  quality.  Be- 
sides, it  is  the  matchless 
combination  fluid  for  steel 
pens  and  all  fountain  pens. 

It  is  smooth  and  even-flow- 
ing. It  writes  a  snappy 
blue  and  dries  a  brilliant, 
permanent  black. 

All  the  best  stationer*  are  now 
selling  Carter's  Pencraft  Ink  in 
various  sizes  at  prices  from  $  1 .00 
(quart)  to  15  cents  a  bottle. 
Learn  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  having  a  large  sized 
bottle  of  ink  on  your  home  shelf 
ready  to  give  Mr.  Carter"s  Inx  a 
drink  when  he  gets  thirsty. 

After  alt, 
no  ink  like  Carter'* 


Look  for  this 
decorated  carton 


From  Factory  xoYou 


( 1ST  men  won't 
smoke  a  stogie, 


•"■ 


nly 

$3.50 

per  100 

prepaid 


Try  these  I-See-Co 
Long  Filler,  Hand 
Rolled  Stogies 

M 

bet  au-e   they 
think  it  h  a  cheap 
smoke.     We    make 
grade  goods  only  and  start 
in  where  others  leave  ofl  — 
while  they  have  tried  to  see 

how  cheap  they  (oiild   produce   stogies,  we  have 

endeavored  to  see  how  good  we  can  make  them. 
We  use  the  highest  grades  of  Cuban  and  1  lomestic 
Tobacco.     All   our  smokes   are   made    Strictly 
try. 

Bmoke  a  f  ew  at  oar  riak.     If  yoadan'tsay  the] 

led,  your  r>  n      We  mal 

and  sell  d  in  r  t  to  you — 
-it  per  LOO 
1 1.  r. :i I  values  for  litl 

SDP'ial  Slmi>li  send  »,  (ft.M°far   HMt  "iilfmn.."  n  .'i 

I  fit  i-    Hiirlnrv      lnrli  (  U'm  .  '  I  cur  He,  Rim  HIIit.  paeked  •'»"  In  n 

in.r   uuciory     1(i     t  „r„„  „„,      ,.„ „,,,„     „„„iv  „i\ 

Utter  TOM  in,,.,    iii.„.  Ir  roa  are  not  ■anTiaead  and 

flr-llL-liO'l.  Mini-  muni  i   Is  fours  ereln. 

atOr  tin  nif>  f>  asMoTtt  'l  nample  nttoh*  *  a  ml  Inti  r- 

emt  iit'l  Inx, I. lit  "A      \iir    l.tnlit    nil    nil     Olil    Sillijiit." 

ISENBERG  CICAR  CO.  Wheeling  W.  Va. 

\. ..  Kirk  Otflee,  n»  I  iilun  Sqaars 
f  |uod  a*ia  t  a  IndlvJdua 

W.  a.,  ■,  i 


or  earnest,  t<>  Frustrate  ;i  repetition  of  it. 
A  few  of  these  variations  are  given: 

The  tests  an-  more  careful  than  the 
lightning  about  "striking  twice  in  the  same 
place."  As  a  rule  the  superintendent,  or 
his  subordinate,  who  arranges  the  setting 
changes  the  green  lighl  to  red,  instead  of 
leaving  the  signal  in  utter  darkness.  Some- 
times the  officers  pay  no  attention  to  the 
lights,  hut  arrange  the  surprizes  to  see  how 
the  engineers  regard  other  rules  than  those 
connected  directly  with  the  signals.  The 
vice-president  of  one  of  (lie  great  systems 
west  of  Mississippi  not  long  ago  went  out 
on  a  tour  of  inspection.  His  private  ear 
looked  like  an  ordinary  car  and  when  it  was 
attached  to  a  passenger-train  at  the  top  of 
a  long  grade  on  which  the  engineers  were 
accustomed  to  make  up  their  lost  time,  the 
men  in  the  cab  failed  in  some  way  to  grasp 
the  situation,  and  didn't  know  whose  car 
it  was  that  had  been  put  into  their  train. 
The  engineer  started  down  the  grade  with 
thirty  minutes  to  make  up.  The  vice- 
president  soon  became  aware  that  the  train 
was  running  at  unusually  high  speed.  He 
sat  down  in  front  of  the  speed-indicator 
and  watched  it  climb  to  55 — to  60,  then 
to  70 — and  finally  the  hand  stood  at  79 
miles  per  hour.  At  the  next  station  the 
engineer  was  summarily  given  a  thirty-day 
layoff,  for  there  was  a  rule  which  said 
under  no  condition  should  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  be  exceeded,  no  matter  how 
late  the  engineer  might  be  running. 

The  operating  vice-president  often  con- 
duets  surprize  tests  himself,  for  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  in  his  department  in  which 
li<>  i<  vitally  and  intensely  interested,  it  is 
discipline.  In  the  early  days  of  surprize 
tests  some  engineers  did  not  take  to  them 
very  kindly,  and  there  were  generally  con- 
siderable blustering  and  profanity  on  their 
part  when  their  conduct  was  under  obser- 
vation. Even  while  obeying  rules  in  every 
particular  they  lost  no  opportunity  to 
express  their  personal  opinions  of  the  men 
who  made  them. 

One  engineer,  a  man  whose  record  was 
good,  and  whose  discretion  and  sound 
judgment  could  be  relied  upon,  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  installation  of  signals  and 
the  inauguration  of  surprize  tests,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  officer  who 
tried  "anything  on  him."  No  railway 
officer  feels  safe  in  entrusting  lives  and 
property  to  one  whose  attitude  is  antago- 
nistic to  conditions  that  will  not  only  pre- 
vent them  from  having  accidents,  but  will 
also  assist  them  materially  in  Hie  discharge 
of  their  work.  So  Hie  general  superinten- 
dent determined  to  put  (his  engineer  to  a 
test  and  one  dark  nighl  he  built  a  fire  close 
to  a  wooden  bridge  on  the  main  line.  The 
engineer  passed  by  without  noticing  the 
fire  and  did  not  even  report  it.  The  next 
night  the  superintendent  repeated  the  test, 
and  still  the  engineer  disregarded  the  lire, 
in  spite  of  the  rule  which  said  that  when 
train-men  see  a  (ire  along  the  right  -of-  w  a; v 
they  must  slop  and  report  it  at  the  next 
station.  The  engineer  was  given  a  thirty- 
day  layoff.  He  threatened  the  life  of  Hie 
general  superintendent  and  was  then  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  Yet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  the  discharged  employee 
came  back  asking  to  be  reinstated.  The 
condition-  Were  such  thai  t  he  superinten- 
dent thought  it  advisable  to  take  him  back, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  (his  man  is  now- 


one  of  the  best  and  most  careful  and  trust- 
worthy engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  road. 

Surprizes  of  this  kind  are  exactly  what 
is  needed  to  keep  engineers  well  disciplined, 
as  few  trainmen  en  er  forget  such  treatment. 
They  may  know  well  enough  that  they  are 
being  tried,  and  resent  it.  but  as  long  as 
there  is  a  chance  of  some  one  in  authority 
"hiding  in  the  bushes,"  it  is  worth  a  stop. 
Also,  it  is  worth  going  slowly  and  acting  out 
the  whole  comedy:  if  it  is  no  trick,  caution 
may  be  worth  promotion  and  extra  pay; 
if  it  is  a  trick,  it  doesn't  injure  the  driver's 
good  name  at  headquarters  if  he  is  reported 
as  cautious  on  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
In  the  old  limes,  which  is  to  say,  ten  years 
ago,  there  were  few  surprize  tests.  At  that 
time  only  three  kinds  of  signals  wore  in 
extensive  use.     Air.  Cloud  describes  these: 

The  most  common  was  the  switch-signal, 
which    did    nothing    more    than     indicate 

whether  the  switch  near  which  it  si 1  was 

open  or  closed.  The  train-order  signal 
came  next  in  numbers.  It  was  to  be  found 
at  every  station,  and  it  told  an  approaching 
engineer  whether  or  not  there  were  orders 
awaiting  him,  for,  ten  years  ago,  practically 
every  movement  of  a  train  had  to  be 
authorized  by  an  order  from  the  dispatcher. 
The  interlocked  signals,  the  third  kind, 
clustered  about  crossings,  junction  points, 
and  yard  entrances.  The  original  inter- 
locked signals  and  the  "interlocking"  ma- 
chinery by  which  a  number  of  switches 
could  be  thrown  by  hand  from  inside  a 
tower  were  imported  from  England  in 
1876,  and  have  since  been  \astly  improved 
upon  by  the  genius  of  American  engineers. 
No  surprize  tests  are  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  these  signals.  Long  ago  it  was 
found  less  expensive  to  throw  a  train  off 
the  track  and,  with  guard  rails  safely 
guiding  it,  to  keep  it  from  turning  over  into 
t  he  ditch,  bring  it  to  a  quick  stop  along  the 
ties,  than  to  have  a  collision  at  a  crossing 
or  junction.  So  the  derail  was  invented, 
and  now  one  of  these  devices  is  to  be  found 
at  the  foot  of  nearly  every  interlocked 
signal.  Few  engineers  "take  a  chance" 
with  them.  A  stop  signal  at  an  interlocking 
plant  requires  the  engineer  to  stop  his 
train  and  wait  until  the  signal  is  pulled  to 
Hie  proceed  position  by  the  towermaii  be- 
fore he  can  get  under  way  again. 

Within  the  last  decade  a  fourth  signal 
has  come  into  general  use,  and  now  the 
engineer  has  for  his  guidance  not  only  the 
switch  and  the  train  order  and  interlocked 
signals-,  but  also  the  "automatics,"  the 
latest  and  most  important  safeguards  of 
travel.  The  automatic  block  system  was 
invented  in  America.  The  track  circuit, 
which  is  the  basis  of  its  operation,  was 
patented  by  one  William  Robinson  in  1S7'_\ 
Hut  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  that 
the  value  of  Robinson's  invention  was 
recognized,  and  not  until  tin-  nineteenth 
century  had  gone  into  history  was  it  put  to 
practical  use  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Since  1900,  however,  the  automatic  block 
system  has  been  installed  on  most  of  the 
important  main  lines  of  the  country,  and 
the  mileage  of  track  circuits  is  greater  than 
that  of  (he  equator. 

The  United  states  Government  has  been 
keeping  dose  watch  of  the  progress  of  the 
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Which  Light  Weight  Six  Will  You  Buy 


The  Chandler  is  the  only  six-cylinder  car  selling  for  less  than  $2000  which  has  all 
the  following  features  found  on  all  the  leading  high  priced  sixes. 


Bosch  Magneto  for  Ignition 

Separate  Electric  Motor  for  Starting  /  Used  Qn  the  mQst 

Separate  Electric  Generator 

Imported  Annular  Ball  Bearings 

Large  Gasoline  Tank — in  rear 


famous  American 
sixes 


Packard 
Peerless 

Pierce  (Tan£ea?der) 

Locomobile 

Lozier 


(HANDLER 


LIGHT 

WEIGHT 

SIX 


TO 


Other        Features    *n  a(*dition   to   l^e    above    features, 

each  of  them  instantly  assuring  good 
Worth    Demanding   service,  there  are  many  other  features 

that  are  characteristic  of  high-stand- 
ard design  and  construction  and  are  found  on  mosf  of  the 
high-priced  sixes. 

The  Chandler  is  the  only  light  six  selling  for  less  than  $2000 
on  which  are  to  be  found  all  of  the  following  features :  Mayo 
Genuine  Mercedes  Type  Honeycomb  Radiator.  True  Stream- 
line Body  Design.  No  dash,  no  projections.  Crowned  fenders. 
Absolutely  clean  running  boards.  Single  wire  electric  system, 
with  wiring  run  through  armored  conduit.  No  side  lamps. 
Double  globes  in  front  lights.  Cast  aluminum  motor  base,  ex- 
tending from  frame  to  frame.  Oiling  system  all  contained  within 
the  motor.  No  outside  piping.  3  Imported  Coventry  chains, 
instead  of  noisy  gears,  to  drive  camshaft,  pump  and  generator. 
These  chains  run  silently  in  a  constant  spray  of  oil.  Left-side 
drive  and  center  control — multiple  disc  steel  and  raybestos  clutch 
— demountable  rims — Stromberg  Carburetor,  with  hot  air  and  dash 
priming  attachment — double  internal  enclosed  brake  drums — tri- 
angle section  torsion  rod,  with  forward  end  fitted  with  double 
spring  buffers — deep  10  and  12  inch  cushions. 


Weigh*  2885  lbs.  Runt  16  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline.  Averages 
7000  miles  per  set  of  tires. 


The  Chandler  has  all  these  features,  and  more.  Regular 
equipment  includes,  in  addition  to  equipment  items  already 
named,  Jiffy  Curtains,  8-day  clock,  Jones  speedometer,  rain- 
vision,  clear -vision  ventilating  windshield,  Bair  patent  top 
holders,  instantly  adjustable  tire  carrier  in  rear  of  tonneau, 
carrying  tire  without  straps. 

Consider  carefully  the  Chandler  and  the  three  or  four  other  well- 
known  light  sixes.  Compare  values  in  detail.  Consider  the 
six-cylinder  experience  of  the  builders. 

A  full  season's  service  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  owners  all 
over  America  has  not  developed  a  single  mechanical  weakness  in 
the  Chandler.  We  know  of  no  way  to  improve  the  Chandler 
chassis.  The  new  body  design  is  the  ultimate  in  graceful 
beauty. 

Four  types  of  body :  Five-passenger  touring,  $1785  ;  a  handsome 
runabout,  $1785;  four-passenger  coupe,  $2485;  limousine,  $2985. 

Let  us  show  you  the  kind  of  service  the  Chandler  is  giving 
owners  everywhere.  Write  us  today  for  catalogue  and  convincing 
book  called  "  Bouquets."  We  will  also  send  you  our  "  Proof 
Sheet  "  by  which  to  find  comparative  values  in  automobiles. 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  804-844  East  131st  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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You  buy  the  guarantee  of  standard 
quality  and  service  certainty,  when— 
you  place  distinctive  Yale  Hardware  on 
your  front  and  other  doors;  when  you 
secure  the  protection  and  convenience 
of  the  Yale  Night  Latch;  when  you  make 
sure  of  quietly-closing,  always-closing  doors 
with  the  Yale  Door-Closer;  and  when 
those  many  other  need-to-be-really-locked 
doors  and  things  are  guarded  by  Yale 
Padlocks. 

And  to  be  sure  that  you  are  buying  Yale  service 
and  Yale  quality  — look  for  the  name  Yale  on  Locks 
and  Hardware. 

Let  u»  send  you  our  interesting  book 
"A  Word  About  Yale  Locks  and  Hardware." 
A  request  will  bring  it. 


<w> 


Building  a  house  ?  When  you 
think  of  locks  and  hardware,  what 
is  the  one  word  you  think  of  first  ? 
VALE.  That's  reason  enough. 
But  be  sure  you  get  Yale. 

19HI 


Wherever  there  are  open 
doors — front,  back,  pan- 
try, bedroom  and  bath- 
room there  is  use  for 
a    Yale    Door-Closer. 


Got  anything  that  needs  to  be 
really  locked  ?  There's  a  whole 
lot  of  difference  in  the  insides 
of  padlocks.  Buy  yourpadlock 
with  the  name  Yale  on  the  outside. 


Yale  Night  Latch.    A  burg- 
lar proof  dead-lock.     At- 
«gj.  tachedto  anydoor.  Abso 


©'J8 


lutely  secure  against  every 
thing  except  your  own  key. 


The  Yale  &  Towne   Mfg.  Co., 

Makers    of  Yale  Locks,  Hardware    and    Chain  Blocks 
9  East  40th  Street,    New  York 
Chicago  San  Francisco 

St.  Catherines.  Canada 


What'*  Worth  Copying 

is  Worth  Copying  Well 

Why  do  yon  buy  carbon  paper?  To  get  pood  enpi.  •  «. 
or  bad  copies?  Do  you  imagine  that  poor  oarbon 
paper  ran  possibly  give  permanently  clear  copies  ? 


i  hen  be  safe  with 


Hut* 


Carbon 
Paper 


Its  smooth  surface  and  scientific  oomposlt 
make  it  inatui'jiu  legible.  In  blank  or  blue  ll 
nrvrr  fades.  r^>  durable  one  sheet  will  copy  V*> 
i~.  With  every  letter  on  the  page  so  evenl) 
distinct  the  copy  rivals  the  original,  _Never 
MDii'lp  — ,  rtaba,  dries  out  nor  skins  over,  1  hi 
sure  v.a.v  to  neat  and  permanent  tiles. 

Write  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO..  334  CooireuSt.,  Boston.  Man. 

New  York         Chicago         PbllsdelpbJs        Punbumi. 

ji>i  '»'  Mjr  brand  TrfrwriK 


If  You  Value  hair  Beaut 
liair  health 
and  Scar- 
Cleanliness 


Send 
For  This  %*L 
Valuable  Booklet  Today     | 

Hair  seldom  falls  from  a  v|l|| 
healthy  scalp.  The  use  of  a 
clean  hair  brush  keeps  the  scalp 
healthy,  tends  to  prevent  dan- 
druff and  other  Bcalp  diseases. 
Everybody  who  appreciates  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  will 
welcome  this  booklet   because 

Every  Page  Tells  How  To 
Keep  the  Hair  Beautiful 
and    the  Scalp   Healthy — 

How  to  stimulate  the  blood- 
cells  of  and  cleanse  the  scalp; 
how  to  keep  it  free  from  dan- 


druff; how  to  properly  dress  the  hair;  p 

"Dry"  or  "Cream"  Shampoo,  and  mi.., 

hair  hints  make  this  one  of  the  most  helpful  booklets  ever 


■  pare 
i  and  many  other  valuabl 


printed  on  the  subject,  yet  we  send 


helpful  t 
it  free  u 


pon  request. 


SanitaV 
BRUSHES  A 

Ul  iM-Mitiv.'lv ■  ifiTHi  i-ronf  bocautie    of   their   aanltnrv  .  nil    metal 

Optra  work   conntruction.     They   are   beautifully   desiirned    uid 

plated.     Repeated  washing,  boiling  <>r  titer!  lifting*  will  not 


iK    i  'I 

Ssnitax  Brush**  are  eolt)  by  all  yood  dealers,  pri< 

i  HaUafactory  or  money  refunded    Acomplet* 
rttiui.j»r  together  with  a  oopy  of  the  above  booklet  will  be  n 


SANITAX  BRUSH  CO.,  2322  S.Wabash  A  v., Chicago 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(  ami nued  from  page  S50) 

block  system,  and  the  latest  report  it  has 
published  reveals  the  interesting  fact  thai 
\\  estern  railroads,  w  itb  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  leading  the  li>t.  have  been  fore- 
most in  adopting  this  latest  and  mosl 
efficient  kind  of  block  system. 

The  daytime  indications  of  all  of  th< 
signals  arc  conveyed  by  the  color  of  the 
arm  and  the  position  it  stands  in.  A  red 
arm.  when  horizontal  or  at  right  angle  to 
the  signal-post,  means  "Stop."  If  the  arm 
is  yellow,  it  means  "Caution."  When 
either  red  or  yellow  arm  is  at  an  angle  of 
60  degrees  below  the  horizontal,  it  means 
"Clear'"  or  "  Proceed." 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  these  colors  is 
not  recorded,  hut  the  association  of  red 
with  danger  seems  natural  and  fitting. 
Red  is  the  color  of  disaster,  the  emblem  of 
battle  and  destruction.  It  brings  to  mind 
the  shedding  of  blood,  anarchy,  rebellion, 
conquest,  the  burning  cities  of  history.  So, 
if  Kelley  is  imaginative,  the  solemn,  un- 
blinking red  eye  of  the  signal  shows  him 
visions  of  splintered  cars,  crushl  bodies, 
and  piled-up  wreckage.  This  association. 
however,    is    more    or    less    a    sentimental 

afterthought,  for  the  selection  of  red  as  the 
signal  for  danger  on  railways  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  seen 
without  danger  of  confusion  with  other 
colors  farther  than  any  other  color  of  the 
spectrum,  at  night  and  in  foggy  weather. 
Yellow  is  next  in  penetrating  power,  so 
it  is  used  to  show  Kelley  I  hat  he  must 
proceed  cautiously,  Green  is  third  choice 
and  is  the  "Clear"  color.  Thus  when  Kel- 
ley starts  out  on  his  night  run  he  is  guided 
by  the  language  of  the  colors.  The  mantle 
of  darkness  has  obliterated  the  position 
signals  which  directed  him  in  the  daylight, 
and  he  relies  upon  the  lights  alone,  watch- 
ing for  them  as  he  rushes  through  the  sleep- 
ing villages  and  thunders  over  the  long 
bridges  and  across  the  hills,  checking  his 
speed  or  pulling  the  throttle  over  another 
notch  or  two  as  they  flash  their  mes- 
sages out  of  the  darkness  in  front  of  the 
headlight. 

The  automatic  signal  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  self-operating.  It  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  a  section  of  track  called  a 
block,  which  is  usually  about  a  mile  in 
length.  When  there  is  no  train  in  the 
tion  the  signal  indicates  "Proceed"  to  an 
approaching  engineer;  and  when  there  i- 
a  train  in  the  block  it  is  pulled  by  gravity 
to  the  "Stop"  position. 

The  signal-arms  work  on  a  pivot  with  a 
very  heavy  casting  on  one  side  and  the  arm 
itself  on  the  other,  and  the  signals  are  bo 
arranged  that  they  are  forced  out  of  the 
"Stop"  position  by  the  positive  action  of 
the  electric  current,  but  return  by  their 
own  weight  to  that  position  immediatelv 
when  the  current  ceases  to  exert  the  posi- 
tive holding  effort. 

Each  block  has  its  own  track  circuit  and 
is  insulated  by  special  joints  from  the 
adjacent  blocks;  and  each  track  circuit  has 
its  electric  battery  at  one  end  and  its  relay 
at  the  other.  The  current  Mows  through 
the  rails,  and,  as  long  as  there  is  no  train 
on  them,  holds  the  track  relay  energized, 
while  the  relay  in  turn  closes  the  circuit  In 
which  the  semaphore  arm  is  moved  out  of 
the  "Stop"  position  and  held  in  the  "Cau- 
tion" or  "Proceed"  position.  When  a 
train  occupies  a  block  the  current  linds  an 
easier  path  from  rail  to  rail  than  through 
|  the  track  relay.    It  goes  through  the  wheels 
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and  axles  of  the  engine  and  cars,  and  the 
relay  is  thus  deprived  of  the  power  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  signal  circuit  closed.  The 
signal,  as  a  result  of  the  removal  ol*  the 
holding  force,  drops  to  "Stop";  and  Kelley, 
coming  along  behind,  finds  a  horizontal 
arm,  or  a  red  light,  telling  him  that  there  is 
some  one  in  the  block  ahead. 


A   VICTIM  OF  SUCCESS 

I^HK  recent  catastrophe  that  brought 
down  the  two  large  dry-goods  houses 
of  Siegel-Cooper  Company  and  Simpson- 
Crawford  Company,  and  robbed  hundreds 
nl'  clerks  of  their  savings,  has  focused  par- 
ticular attention  upon  the  head  of  these 
,  nterprises,  Henry  Siegel.  If  ever  a  man 
was  caught  irresistibly  in  the  maelstrom  of 
success,  we  are  told,  it  is  he.  Wealth  and 
the  power  of  great  wealth  became  his  one 
desire,  his  passion,  and,  eventually,  his 
Nemesis.  Because  wealth  and  power  were 
his  inspiration,  he  accomplished  what  few 
men  have  accomplished,  building  up  from 
nothing  a  huge  and  highly  prosperous  dry- 
goods  business  reaching  from  New  York  to 
( 'hie-ago.  But  the  idea  of  power,  as  it  has 
lor  many  others,  became  finally  too  power- 
ful for  the  man  who  had  conceived  it;  it 
swept  him  on,  secure  in  the  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  he  dealt,  from  success  to 
excess;  from  the  constructive  work  of  a 
lifetime  to  the  destructive  pastime  of  spend- 
ing his  enormous  gains,  and  of  getting  more 
and  more  to  spend.  Under  the  title  of  "A 
Retail  Napoleon  and  his  St.  Helena,"  the 
New  York  Tribune  narrates  the  events  of 
this  man's  career  and  the  steps  that  led  to 
his  sudden  and  complete  downfall: 

Potash  and  Perlmutter  in  the  life  without 
the  redeeming  features!  That  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  District  Attorney's  office  con- 
cerning Siegel  and  Vogel,  whose  enterprises 
have  done  so  much  to  advertise  department- 
store  banking  recently. 

"On  one  occasion,  when  a  statement  for 
the  ban  ks  for  a  year  just  ended  was  being  pre- 
pared," said  Arthur  C.  Train,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  "  the  Potash  of  the  firm  said, 
after  looking  over  the  real  figures :  '  Same 
old  loss.    Well,  what's  the  plan  this  year? ' 

"  '  If  you  don't  show  a  loss,  Henry,'  mut- 
tered the  Perlmutter,  'people  will  say  you 
are  a  liar.' 

"But  the  statement  showed  a  profit  just 
the  same!" 

And  the  heads  of  the  firm  continued  to 
draw  big  salaries — 

Until  there  came  the  downfall  of  a 
merchant-prince  and  of  his  viceroy. 

The  indictments  that  have  been  launched 
by  Whitman  against  Henry  Siegel  and 
Frank  E.  Vogel  have  apparently  terminated 
the  interesting  career  of  one  of  our  self-  J 
made  merchants.  Siegel  said  that  he  re- 
garded the  money  in  the  bank  as  "his" 
money.  In  loyalty  to  their  employer  the 
depositors  should  agree  with  him.  They 
had  been  exhorted  to  be  thrifty  as  well  as 
industrious,  and  to  lay  aside  a  portion  of 
the  weekly  $6  against  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
only  question  that  has  arisen  in  their  minds 
is  whose  rainy  day  this  referred  to. 
(Continued  on  page  855) 


This  Book  Sent  Free  on  Request 

" Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care" 


It  is  a  24-page  edition — 
just  out  -which  gives  valu- 
able suggestions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  floors.  It  tells 
how  inexpensive  and  easy 
it  is  to  turn  old  floors  into 
new  ones;  how  to  save 
energy  and  money.  An 
authority  on 


I 


Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hardwood  Floors 
Pine  Floors 
Kitchen,    Pantry    and 
Bathroom  Floors 

Removing 


Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 
Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture 
Interior  Woodwork 
Stopping  Cracks 
Varnish,  etc. 


CMfcEncdieb^ 


Ifloor 
ax 


brings  a  rich,  subdued  lustre  to  the  floor.  And  you  can  cover 
a  floor  with  Old  English  for  about  half  the  cost  of  varnish 
and  shellac. 

Old  English  is  the  best  and  most  enduring  floor  wax  made. 
It  contains  more  of  the  hard  (and  expensive)  imported  wax, 
and  so   spreads  farther  and    lasts  longer   than   other   floor 
waxes.     It  doesn't  collect  dust,  is  easily  applied  and  may  be 
used  over  any  stain.     60  cents'  worth  will  do  a  large  room 
for  six  months  or  more. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Our  Free  Book 


Paint  Dealers,  House  Furnishing 
Departments  (Druggists)  sell  Old 
English. 


For  the  Cottage — Nothing  Cheaper 
For  the  Mansion—  Nothing  Richer 


++       Boyle  Co. 
«♦*     1902  DanaAve. 
♦*         Cincinnati,  Ohio 

^♦**        Send  BOOK 
»♦*     and  FREE  Sam- 
♦♦      pie  so  I  may  try  Old 
♦*      English  at  home. 


Name. 


THE  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO.,  1902  Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


«,♦     Address. 


[°5H5"E5rl5HSHSESr2SE5H5HSHSE.5H5HS2.X*  My  dealer  is. 


Clean.  Fresh  Hot  Water 


for    artiti- 

ir     natural 

i» 

"A"  for  acety- 
lene gas $32 

THE  DATTON 
"C"  for  gaso- 
line   $3» 

All 
f.  0.  b.   Dayton 


Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  any 
temperature  and  always  ready 
is  given  by  the 

Ohio 
Water  Heater 

Safe — no  dangerous 
flue  or  condensa- 
tion pipes.  Water 
and  gas  attach- 
ments only  are  nec- 
essary. Can  be  set 
hi  any  place.  Light 
heater;  hot  water 
flows  instantly.  Saves  time,  heat 
and  expense.  Always  ready  for  all 
requirements.  Used  alone  or  auxil- 
iary to  storage  tank. 
Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particulars 
McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  1st  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


French,   German,   Spanish,  Italian 

Can  >>e  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.  You  hear 
tiie  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce 
each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time  you  cau  speak  a  new  language  by  tile 

Language- Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical   Linguistry 

You  ran  now  use  your  own  Disc  or  Cylinder 
talking  machine  to  acquire  aforeign  lan- 
guage.    Send  for  Particulars  and  Booklet.^ 

The     Language-Phone     Method 
902  Putnam  Bid*.,  2W.  45tfa St.,  BU. 


5,000  Letter  Heads 

"Be  Judged  by  Your  Stationery" 

$ 


10 


for  5,000  d'ofld 
Bond  Letter  Heads 
in  substantial  diiKt 
proof  boxes ;  f  re  ign  ( 
paid  anywhere  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 


ARTISTICALLY  PRINTED 


Full  size,  8^  x  II  inches — just  tli*-  n^u 
weight.  Sendyonrcopy  today  Proof  mailf-.l 
promptly  for  your  O.K.  Samples  on  request. 

CONNORS— Good  Printing 

225  Main  St.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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One  Pirm-  One  Service  ~  One  Guarantee  back  of 
every  Johns-Manville  Automobile  Aceessoy 


Long  Horn 

Positively  cannot  fail.  Offers  ab- 
solute reliability  plus  certain  econ- 
omy. Utilizes  no  batteries  or  wires 
—  operated  instead  by  hand  or 
elbow.  Produces  powerful  warning, 
dominant  above  all  traffic  noises, 
with  volume  of  sound  under  opera- 
tor's complete  control.  Handsome 
in  appearance  and  built  to  outlast 
the  car.  First  cost  its  only  cost — 
price  J 10. 


J-M  Lens 

(Non-Blinding) 

Makes  night  driving  safe.  Enables 
you  to  see  the  road  clearly  ahead, 
and  prevents  driver  of  approaching 
car  from  misjudging  your  position. 
Effect  produced  by  semi-spherical 
lens  with  entire  surface  frosted  ex- 
cept for  small,  oval  area  through 
which  central  ray  is  seen  against  a 
surrounding  arc  of  non-glaring  light. 
For  all  standard  makes  of  lamps. 
Price  $2.50  each. 


J-M  Non-Burn  Brake 
Lining 

drips  drum  instantly,  tightly  and 
noiselessly.  Positively  u  naff  cited 
by  heat.  Impervious  to  water,  oil 
or  gasoline.  Now  supplied  in  strips 
to  fit  any  make  of  car  and  conve- 
niently packed  in  cartons  with  rivets 
tor  attaching.  Equally  well  adapted 
to  internal  or  external  brakes. 


OHNS- 
ANYILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT 


THE  H.  W.  Johns- Man ville  Company 
are  the  first  to  offer  to  users  of  auto- 
mobile accessories  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  standardized  Service  and  Guarantee 
on  accessories  of  standardized  Quality. 

The  purchaser  of  any  Johns-Manville  Accessory 
is  protected  by  the  reputation  and  financial  stabil- 
ity of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  whose 
liberal  guarantee  is  standard  on  every  article  sold 
over  its  name. 

He  is  further  protected  by  the  Service  which  this 
company  renders  through  its  wide  distribution  of 
direct  representatives  and  its  Branch  Houses  in 
every  important  city  of  North  America. 

He  is  still  further  protected  in  buying  accessories 
that  have  received  the  authoritative  endorsement 
of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company  as  products 
of  proven  excellence. 

Complete  Johns-Manville  equipment  is  the  strongest 
possible  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction. 


Jones  Speedometer 

Centrifugal  type,  controlled  by  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  is  as  absolute 
as  the  law  of  gravity.  Insures  ac- 
curacy of  readings  in  all  tempera- 
tures. Large  clock-face  dial  with 
widely  spaced  figures  makes  it  easy 
to  read  from  any  part  of  the  car. 
Odometer  registers  both  forward 
and  backward  travel,  interchange- 
able for  left  or  right  wheel  drive. 
Fitted  with  instantaneous  trip  reset. 


Johns-Manville  Shock 

Absorber 

Pronounced  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  offer  this 
highly  efficient  absorber  at  almost 
half  the  cost  of  other  makes.  Single 
cylinder,  utilizing  specially  designed 
spring,  gives  greatly  increased  flexi- 
bility and  riding  comfort  with  less 
added  weight.  Attached  to  any  car 
in  one  hour.    $15  per  pair. 


J-M  (Mezger)  Soot- 
Proof  Spark  Plug 

Eliminate!     short  -  circuits  — 

1  I'iins  itself.  Insures  the  max- 
imum spark  for  ignition.  The 
porcelain  petticoat,  becoming 
Intensely  hot,  burns  off  all  de- 
posits of  carbon.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  not  to  leak. 


A  Few  Other  Johns-Manville 

Automobile  Accessories 

Arnold   Electric    Heating 

Plugs 

J-M  Fire  Extinguisher 


Arnold  Electric  Vaporizer 

G-P  Muffler  Cut-Out 
"Noark"  Enclosed  Fuses 


J-M  Mobilite  Electric  Lamps 


Carter  Carburetor 

Multiple-let  principle.  Number  of 
jets  in  aetion  depends  on  variation 
of  fuel  level  in  jet  tube,  which  is 
controlled  directly  by  suction  of 
engine.  Insures  absolutely  progres- 
sive flow  of  fuel.  Responds  instant lv 
to  every  change  of  engine  speed. 
Promotes  wonderfully  increased 
flexibility,  economy  and  power. 

J-M  Dry  Batteries 


Wn'fe  nearest  Branch  for  booklets 


The  most  efficient  and  lasting 
batteries  for  all  ignition  pur- 
poses. Sold  with  the  guarantee 
that  should  they  not  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  we  will  re- 
place same  with  new  batteries 
without  cost, or  refund  purchase 
price,  including  transportation 
charges.  Made  in  two  shapes, 
round  and  square. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  853) 
We  must  pass  over  the  scenes  that  arose 
in  the  Simpson-Crawford  and  Fourteenth 
Street  stores  when  the  tearful  salesgirls, 
the  clerks,  and  the  other  depositors  of  Mr. 
Siegel  learned  that  their  hoard  of  savings 
had  been  swept  away.  We  pass  over  this 
so  that  we  may  review  the  interesting  career 
of  a  "merchant- prince." 

Henry  Siegel  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
born  at  Eubigheim  on  March  17,  1852.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lazarus  Siegel  and  Zerlina 
Kock,  and  narrowly  missed  being  the 
"seventh  son"  in  a  family  of  ten.  Lazarus 
Siegel  was  a  farmer  and  a  burgomaster  of 
the  city  where  he  lived.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  have  all  his  sons  emigrate  lo  America. 

B.  Siegel  arrived  here  sixty  years  ago. 
One  by  one  his  brothers  joined  him,  until 
Henry,  the  last  to  try  his  fortune  in  Amer- 
ica, set  foot  on  these  shores  on  July  12, 
1867. 

Henry  Siegel  did  not  stay  in  New  York, 
but  within  a  week  was  in  Washington 
working  in  a  clothing  store  on  the  modest 
salary  of  $3.50  a  week.  Like  all  those  who 
are  compelled  to  hew  out  their  future  by 
their  own  strength  alone,  he  found  out 
very  early  that  to  succeed  the  most  neces- 
sary attributes  are  industry,  honesty,  and 
thrift,  to  begin  with,  and  after  these, 
knowledge.  His  own  brief  schooling  did 
not  content  him.  He  doubtless  knew  even 
then  that,  to  make  others  believe  in  him  as 
it  was  necessary  for  his  success  that  they 
should  believe,  he  must  know  more  and 
see  farther  than  they.    The  writer  proceeds : 

He  realized  that  banks  are  created  and 
made  profitable  only  by  means  of  an  edu- 
cation, and  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
bargaining  with  customers  who  desired 
trousers  and  derby  hats,  he  was  studying 
to  good  advantage  in  the  night-school. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  had  attained 
an  education  and  a  salary  of  $15  a  week. 
He  had  been  occupied  almost  continuously. 
He  was  making  the  most  of  his  knowledge. 
With  a  good  foundation  for  the  work  in 
which  he  has  since  been  engaged  he  left 
Washington  to  become  an  employee  in  his 
brother's  store  at  Parkersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  which  the  two  brothers  mi- 
grated to  Lawrenceburg  as  partners  in  the 
concern  of  "Siegel  Brothers."  Some  years 
later  they  sold  out  and  all  went  to  Chicago 
in  1876.  Another  "Siegel  Brothers"  was 
established  in  that  city,  a  store  that  became 
identified  with  Chicago's  commercial  life. 

They  prospered  and  ventured  again. 
The  firm  of  Siegel-Hartsfeld  Company, 
manufacturers  of  ladies'  cloaks,  grew  year 
by  year  to  large  proportions  and  did  a 
thriving  trade.  Henry  Siegel  went  on  the 
road,  not  as  "drummer"  or  "salesman," 
but  as  "traveling  representative"  for  this 
firm.  He  traveled  for  eight  years,  covered 
thousands  of  miles  of  territory,  and  made 
the  cloak  concern  known  to  merchants 
throughout  the  country. 

Henry  Siegel  was  an  observant  man. 
He  visited  hundreds  of  department  stores, 
and  had  a  quick  eye  to  note  their  defects 
and  their  good  points.  After  ten  years  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  Siegel,  Hartsfeld  & 
Co.  to  found  the  firm  of  Siegel-Cooper  Com- 


pany in  Peoria,  111.  The  success  of  this 
firm  is  amazing  and  its  history  IB  famous. 
More  and  more  customers  were  attracted 
to  it,  until  a  destructive  (ire  caused  it  to 
move  into  larger  quarters  at  Adams  Street 
and  Wabash  Avenue. 

Then  came  the  first  "big  store,"  the 
most  costly  store,  up  to  that  time,  not  only 
in  Chicago,  but  in  the  world.  It  was  con- 
sidered an  emblem  of  Chicago's  progress. 
It  was  a  forerunner  of  the  even  bigger  store 
in  New  York  City  (now  under  a  different 
management)  that  caused  the  Manhattan- 
ite  of  the  9()'s  to  gape  with  wonder,  and  the 
phrase  of  "  Meet  me  at  the  fountain"  to  be- 
come a  part  of  metropolitan  life.  Custom- 
ers reveled  in  the  Chicago  emporium  and 
in  the  big  store  at  Eighteenth  Street.  The 
splash  of  real  water,  the  chirruping  of  real 
canary-birds,  the  aroma  of  real  perfume, 
the  screams  of  "Boy!"  "Cash!"  "Sadie!" 
etc.,  and  the  whirring  of  metal  boxes  on 
their  wires  struck  a  genuine  thrill  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  eager  bargainers  who 
thumbed  the  fabrics  and  bullied  the  clerks. 

But  the  Monarch  of  Dry  Goods  was, 
apparently,  not  content  merely  to  build  up 
his  own  industry.  The  eminence  of  his 
rivals  troubled  him  exceedingly,  and  he  was 
not  above  adopting  rather  small  measures 
to  defeat  them  and  lower  their  position  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  Characteristic 
of  him  was  his  flank  attack  upon  the  firm 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company.  When  their 
new  store  was  completed,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  building  was  not  symmetrical  and 
that  the  cause  of  this  was  a  small  building, 
very  cheap  and  gaudy  in  appearance, 
perched  upon  one  corner  of  the  square  that 
Macy's  should  have  covered  completely. 
For  this  small  site  there  was  no  selling- 
price.  The  trivial  little  building  that  stood 
on  it  was,  in  reality,  priceless,  and  is  so 
still.    We  read  on: 

This  stands,  they  say,  because  the  corner 
was  bought  by  Henry  Siegel  to  prevent 
Macy  from  obtaining  it.  The  story  runs 
that  members  of  Macy's  had  offered  $150,- 
000  for  the  corner.  Siegel,  to  best  Macy's, 
sent  a  buyer  to  the  docks  to  meet  the  origi- 
nal owner  of  the  corner,  who  was  returning 
from  Europe.  As  the  astonished  property- 
holder  set  foot  on  the  pier  the  emissary  of 
Siegel  amazed  him  with  a  $350,000  bid.  It 
was  accepted,  so  to  say,  with  scant  hesita- 
tion, "cash"  being  the  only  stipulation. 
"Cash"  was  forthcoming  from  Chicago. 
It  was  forwarded  in  boxes  from  that  city. 

The  Fourteenth  Street  Store  was  es- 
tablished. The  private  bank  of  Henry 
Siegel  Company  was  established.  The 
Siegel  Stores  Corporation  was  established. 
The  firm  of  Henry  Siegel  Company,  whole- 
sale, was  established. 

The  money  of  the  depositors  at  the  bank 
was  used  to  grease  the  cog-wheels  of  the 
commercial  threshing-machine  that  was 
already  too  intricate  for  success.  Preferred 
and  common  stock  of  the  Siegel  Stores  Cor- 
poration was  sold  to  employees  within  the 
last  four  years,  when  the  system  was  already 
near  its  end.  The  "sick-benefit"  fund  of 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Store,  amounting  to 
about  $1,800,  collected  from  the  ten-cent 
contribution  of  shop  girls,  errand-boys,  and 
the  like,  was  swept  into  the  vortex.    Mr. 
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Cleans  ^P 

as  it 

Polishes 

adds    new    life 
var nis  h  and 
gives   a   hard, 
dry,  glass-like 
lustre.  So  hard 
and  so  dry  that  it 
does  not  get  gum- 
my   or    sticky    or 
collect  dust. 

O-Cedar  Polish  is 
different  from  pol- 
ishes which  cover 
up  dust  and  dirt, 
for  as  you  use  it 
with  water  (the 
O-Cedar  Way)  all 
dust  and  dirt  are 
removed. 


eaar 

Polish 


should  be  used  on 
all  furniture  and 
wood  work  where 
a  high  lustre  is  de- 
sired. Your  polish 
mop  should  be  re- 
newed with  O-Ce- 
dar Polish. 

25c  to  $300  Sizes 
at  all  grocery, 
drug,  hardware 
and  department 
stores. 

Sold  on  Trial 

with   the  distinct 
understanding  your 
money  returned 
if  you  are  not 
delighted     with 
O-Cedar. 

Channell 

Chemical  Co., 

Chicago 

Channel! 
Chemical  Co., 

Limited 
Toronto,  Can. 


Pour  on  O-Cedar       3&j 
Polish,    jm 


PoUsh  with  a 

dry  cloth   ft'Vfl 


A  hard,  dry  lustre, 

not   gummy  or    sticky, 

v£  bringing  out  the  beauty 

of  the  grain. 


The  "SANITARY"   ERASER 

Handy— Practical— Economical— Always  Covered 


THE  SANITARY  ERASER  receives  at  its  open  end  a 
strip  of  rubber  Vs  inch  thick,  of  a  width  and  length  that 
of  the  holder.  By  slight  pressure  of  the  loop  end.  clean 
rubber  is  fed  down  until  used;  its  narrow  edge  allows  a 
letter  or  line  to  be  erased  without  injuring  another. 

Two  rubbers  of  best  quality  are  made :  one  for  typewriter 
and  ink,  one  for  pencil.  Handsomely  Finished ;  Easy  to 
Operate  and  "They  Always  Work."  EVERYBODY  should 
have  this  NEW  ERASER,  Price  10c.  Refills,  Typewriter 
and  ink,  or  Pencil,  5c  each.  Your  Stationer. 
When  ordering  by  mail,  state  whether  Typewriter  and  ink, 

— * .      or  Pencil ;  enclose  2c  extra  for  postage. 

Q  I£        S         Booklet  of  our  3  "O.  A'."  Office 
Necessities  Free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co..  Syracuse,  \  Y.,  li.S.kJ 
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The  words 
"Cheney  Silks" 
in  the  neckband 
of  a  cravat  have 
a  particular  sig- 
nificance to  the 
careful  dresser. 
Whether  bow 
or  four-in-hand, 
always  look  for 

this  name. 

CHENEY 
BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturer* 

4th  Ave.  and 

18th  St. 

New  York 


Two  Pieces  of  Superb 
Master-Built  Furniture  for 
the  Price  of  One  at  Retail 

we   turn  tli<*  raw 

ll  int'i  li.iisli'-'l  fur- 
Mid  Bel]  di  red     ^   m 
*f*\p  Petlm1  and  Jobbers' 

1  n  lii.'li 

|  tlie  parkin 

freight  and 

fl."-r  and    rt  'ring 

iaII]  "  quired  Save 

furniture  bills  by 

H  ■•  Til  f  , 

.  .    furniture, 
barh      gui 

W  nt.   for  big  i>.M.k. 

..      Width  30  im      rvplh  24  i-.>.      Price  includes 
pilLtw    covered    with    Haroki  tie    i 
Op 

Shipped  in  Sections-Easily  Assembled 


ROCKER  No.  23 

Retailers'  Price  $18.00 

OUR  FACTORY    *Q  7C 

price  ....  «py.«j 


LIBRARY  TABLE  No.  308 

Retail  Price  $25.00 
OUR  FACTORY 
PRICE     .... 


$11.50 


Hr-lght   BO  rni 

W  i'l  I  h    28    in 
Lrngth    43  in<. 

Ti  p  1  Inch  llm  k 

..'     I  1 1  I , 

*<i  uare.    Ship- 
ping 
140      p 

Wnt..    i 

BROOKS 
MFG.  CO. 

1804  Rutt  Ave. 
Saginaw,    Mich. 
]  .         ' 
hi   Kind   In   Ihi 

W.rl.l.      ■ 
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Siegel  believed  Ik-  had  a  right  to  it.  It  was 
"  !ii>"  money. 

Perhaps  the  most  Btriking  case  in  the 
number  of  ruined  depositors — temporarily 
ruined,  if  not  permanently — is  thai  of 
August  Albert,  seventy-six  years  old,  whose 
savings,  amounting  to  (20,000,  with  those 
of  Ids  family,  were  swept  away  in  the  crash, 
leaving  him  almost  penniless  in  Ins  old  age, 
with  a  wife  and  daughter  to  support.     A 

letter  that    Albert    is  said  to  have  shown  is 

illuminating  in  regard  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  Siegel  in  selling  stocks  at  a  time 
w  hen  his  stores  were  losing  money.     It  bore 

the  Simpson-Crawford  letterhead  and  was 
dated  June  18,  1909. 

Among  other  things  was  the  statement: 

"The  net  prolhs  for  the  last  five  years  of 
the  Siegel-Cooper  Company,  Chicago,  and 
Simpson-Crawford  Company,  New  York, 
alone  were  $3,307,253,  being  an  average 
profil  for  the  last  five  years,  each  year,  of 
$661,500. 

"It  i-  confidently  estimated  that  the  profit 
of  the  three  stores  for  the  next  five  years 
will  average  each  year  over  81.200,000." 

Declaring  that  7  per  cent,  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  Siege!  Stores  Corporation 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  net  profits  of 
those  five  years,  the  letter  continues: 

"  In  order  to  bind  still  closer  to  Simpson- 
Crawford  Company  some  of  its  old  leading 
customers,  it  has  been  decided  to  allow 
them  to  subscribe  for  a  limited  amount  of 
this  new  preferred  stock  at  Sl<).">  per  share. 
No  common  stock  is  offered  for  sale 

"Leading  employees  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  stores  have  already 
subscribed  for  the  issue  so  largely  that  the 
amount  which  we  can  offer  to  patrons  is 
limited." 

This  letter  was  personally  signed  by 
Henry  Siegel. 

Mr.  Siegel  began  purchasing  palaces. 
One  was  at  Eighty-second  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  another  at  Mamaroneck,  and  an- 
other in  Park  Lane,  London.  Mr.  Siegel's 
wife,  daughter,  and  stepdaughters  gave 
lavish  entertainments.  Georgine  Wilde 
married  a  brother  of  Prince  Luigi  de  Frasso 
Denl  ice ;  .1  ulie  Siegel  married  Tyrell  William 
Cavendish,  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegel  sep- 
arated. Since  that  time  up  to  the  present 
crash  Mr.  Siegel  has  paid  the  present  Mrs. 
Siegel  $25,000  alimony  a  year.  The  fact 
that  his  present  circumstances  have  stopt 
this  payment  is  said  by  him  to  be  "the  one 
brighl  feature  in  all  this  trouble." 

One  of  the  most  aggravating  things  in 
life  that  one  is  meeting  constantly  is  the 
failure  of  nearly  all  villains  to  look  their 
pari  off  the  stage.  Henry  Siegel  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  This  man  who  has  re- 
duced ;•.  greal  career  to  ignominy  is  by  no 
means  the  monster  that  many  have  con- 
sidered him.  However  frightful  max  be 
the  results  of  his  folly,  there  was  never 
anything  affrighting  in  his  personality. 
Indeed,  one  who  interviewed  Mr.  Siegel  in 
his  prosperity  discovered  quite  the  con- 
trary to  be  true.     To  quote: 

"On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Simpson- 
Crawford  Store."  wrote  W.  A.  Lewis  in  the 
New  York   Daily  News,  a   paper  that   was 


purchased    by    Frank    Munsey,    "on    the 

southerly  side,  in  a  spacious  pri\  ate  office,  I 
found  seated  at  a  roll-lop  desk,  in  a  coat-off, 

I  sleeve-up  working  attire,  a  mighty  busy 

1  man  on  a  mighty  hot  day.  the  modest .  dem- 
ocratic, direct  individual,  Henry  Siegel. 

"As  a  conversing  example,  he  is  so  un- 
selfish thai  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  most  of 
the  talking.  A  healthy  whiteness  i>  on  his 
full  cheeks  and  his  semibald  head  indicates 
no  propensity  to  irritation  or  excitability. 
Some  trifling  hints  of  gray  are  getting  into 
hair  and  mustache:  but  no  lines  in  the 
tar.  and  not  the  slightest  diminution  in  the 
wide-open  steadiness  and  searchfulnes6  of  a 
pair  of  WOndrously  bi£  and  trained  brown 
eyes. 

"In  his  Eighty-second  Street  home  Mr. 
Siegel  lias  paintings,  busts,  statuette-,  bas- 
reliefs,  medallions,  etchings,  drawings-  ex- 
clusively Napoleonic.  He  is  a  Napoleonic 
student  and  authority.  So  far  as  being  a 
worshiper  of  the  genius  thai  taught  the 
world  how  to  do  things,  he  is  a  Napoleonic 
disciple.  He  has  everything  in  covers  that 
has  been  written  of  the  gnat  Corsican,  ami 
knows  his  life-history  as  the  boy  knows  his 
alphabet.  This  is  not  a  maudlin,  imitative 
devotion.  It  is  an  appreciation  Inning  it- 
origin  in  the  studiable  and  copvahle  and 
adoptable  endowments  of  one  who  was  born 
for  this  very  result  among  a  .number  of  other 
destinies — to  be  a  pattern  to  be  patterned 
after. 

".  .  .  Naturally  this  man  isn't  through 
with  the  doing  of  things.  Why  should  he 
be?" 

The  irony  of  the  last  remark  is  most  poign- 
ant just  now. 


LONDON'S   TINIEST   COURT 

DICK  WHITTINGTON  never  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  we  all  know, 
till  lie  made  his  fortune,  for  it's  no  job  for 
a  poor  man.  The  gold  lace  required  for 
the  office,  it  i-  estimated,  would  reach  into 
incredible  figures,  and  the  dignity  of  it  all 
would  sink  a  ship.  Foreign  princes,  po- 
tentates, and  plenipotentiaries  arc  dazzled 
by  the  Lord  Mayor's  magnificent  banquets, 
and,  taking  it  all  around,  it  is  one  grand 
burst  of  glory  and  expense.  But  the  posi- 
tion has  one  drawback,  a  duty  that  i-  a 
frightful  bore,  you  know,  but  one  that 
can't  be  dodged.  For  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
judge  of  the  Mansion  House  Police  Court, 
where  those  are  tried  every  morning  who 
have    ben    arrested     in    the    City    proper. 

Here  tin  attributes  of  solemn  and  impos- 
ing dignity  vanish.  The  glamour  that  the 
foreigner  has  created  in  his  own  mind  about 
the    title    of    Lord    Mayor,    reminiscent    of 

Dick  Whittington  and  other  characters  of 

fact  and  fable,  fades  quite  away.      Here  is  a 

plain  human  being,  a  little  grumpy  at  being 
disturbed  so  early  in  the  morning,  greatly 
bored  at  this  daily  task  BO  foreign  fo  his 
other  offices,  and  quite  English  through  it 
all.  Mr.  George  Henry  Payne  tells  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post's  Saturday  M<i;/"- 

:in,    how   he  came  to  catch  a  rare  tdimpse  of 
mtinued  on  /""/'  85 
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How  to  Be  Well  and  Strong 

Without  Diet,  Exercise 

or  Appliances 

We  have  known  for  years  what  it  is  that  has 
control  of  every  function  of  the  body,  but  un- 
due consideration  of  individual  weaknesses  and 
diseases  has  so  blinded  us  that  we  have  totally 
neglected  that  which  is  greater  than  all  else — 
that  upon  which  the  health  of  every  organ 
and  consequently  our  health  depends. 


HAVE  you   ever  stopped   to  consider  just  what  it  is 
that  keeps  that  most  wonderfully  delicate  and  in- 
tricate piece  of  mechanism  —  your  bodj — working 
in  harmony?   If  you  have  not, you  should  become  acquainted 
without  delay  with  the  fact  that  it  is  your  nerves. 

Your  nerves  regulate  and  govern  absolutely  every  process 
that  goes  on  within  you.  Sever  the  nerves  leading  to  the  eye 
and  not  only  would  you  be  unable  to  move  the  eye  but  your 
sight  would  be  gone  forever.  Your  nerves  regulate  the  beating  of 
your  heart,  one  set  making  it  beat  and  another  keeping  it  from 
racing  too  fast.  You  breathe  unconsciously,  your  digestion  pro- 
ceeds without  your  having  tothinkof  it  at  all.  The  glands  create 
and  distribute  their  secretions,  all  at  the  bidding  of  your  nerves. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that  more  than  99%  of 
all  humanity,  past  their  majority,  are  deficient  from  a  stand- 
point of  nerve  strength  and,  therefore,  are  deficient  in  nervous 
energy. 

Nearly  all  functional  weaknesses  and  disorders]  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  weak  nerves  and  depleted  vitality. 

You  have  never  seen  a  man  of  achievements  in  athletics,  in 
business  or  any  profession  who  did  not  have  a  highly  developed 
and  powerful  nervous  system.  Did  he  not  possess  this  he  could 
not  be  healthy,  nor  would  he  have  the  vitality  to  push  his  work 
through  to  success. 

Thomas  Powell,  M.D.,  a  member  of  "  The  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science"  and  a  scientist  of  note, 
says  :  "  The  history  of  every  human  being,  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
is  written  in  terms  of  energy.  The  history  of  the  normal  man  finds 
expression  in  terms  indicative  of  the  possession  of  the  vital  ener- 
gies— namely,  vim,  vigor,  vitality,  vivacity,  versatility,  mentality, 
ingenuity,  pugnacity,  strength,  endurance,  animal  heat,  muscu- 
lar power  and  nervous  energy.  The  history  of  the  abnormal  man 
is  written  in  terms  expressive  of  a  loss  of  the  vital  energies  and 
properties — namely,  languor,  lassitude,  debility,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, senility,  insanity,  mental  aberration,  prostration,  exhaus- 
tion and  death." 

Napoleon  said  "  No  man  can  win  in  the  battle  of  life  who 
has  not  Courage  and  Persistency.  These  are  impossible  where 
Energy  is  lacking,  hence  Energy  is  the  indispensable  quality  of 
great  Success." 

No  greater  truth  than  this  was  ever  uttered.  Were  it  possi- 
ble to  chronicle  all  the  failures,  not  due  to  a  lack  of  brains  but  to  a 
lack  of  physical  vitality,  which  is  now  recognized  as  as  an  illness 
in  itself,  there  would  be  a  list  so  long  as  to  appall  the  world. 


Every  great  man  of  history — every  highly  successful  man  of 
the  day — is  possessed  of  more  than  an  average  amount  of  energy. 
Some  have  been  gifted  with  this  wonderful  quality,  as  were  Lin- 
coln, Napoleon,  Rockefeller,  Morgan  and  others;  and  some 
developed  it  as  did  Gladstone  and  Roosevelt." 

Not  one  of  these  men,  as  they  admit  themselves,  could  ever 
have  attained  the  position  they  occupy  were  it  not  for  this 
factor. 

Big  muscles  unless  accompanied  by  powerful  nerves  are  as 
useless  as  a  trolley  car  without  electricity.  If  your  nerves  are 
weak,  your  every  organ  will  be  weak  in.  exact  proportion.  If  you 
are  troubled  with  indigestion,  constipation,  a  weak  heart,  weak 
kidneys,  a  torpid  liver  or  any  of  the  functional  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  you  should  look  immediately  to  your  nerves.  For  unless 
your  vital  organs  are  receiving  their  due  share  of  nervous  energy, 
they  cannot  possibly  do  their  work.  Advanced  thinkers  in  the 
medical  world  as  well  as  those  who  do  not  use  drugs,  have  sought 
in  vain  for  some  direct  method  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
nerves. 

Exercise,  Osteopathy.  Deep  Breathing,  Chiropractic,  Hydro- 
therapy, Electricity  and  other  methods  without  end  have  been 
advanced  at  one  time  or  another,  as  offering  an  ideal  means  for 
the  building  of  vitality  or  rather  nervous  energy  which  is  what 
vitality  really  means. 

Many  of  fhese  have  much  to  commend  them,  but  not  one  can 
benefit  the  nerves  except  in  a  most  roundabout  and  uncertain  way. 

It  has  remained  for  me  to  discover  a  method  for  direct 
nerve  stimulation.  By  my  methods  I  can  build  and  create  a 
degree  of  energy  that  you  can  actually  feel  course  through  your 
body  within  a  few  minutes,  unless  you  are  horribly  run  down,  and 
even  then  it  can  be  developed  within  a  very  short  time. 

By  this  method  I  am  enabling  people  to  absolutely  overcome 
functional  weaknesses  and  disorders  without  resorting  to  tor- 
tuous exercise,  drugs,  repulsive  diets,  and  in  addition  build  for 
themselves  a  degree  of  energy  that  will  be  the  determining  factor 
in  their  success  in  life. 

I  tell  all  about  this  discovery  in  my  book,  "  Building 
Energy."  I  have  agreed  to  send  a  copy  to  anyone  who  will 
write  me,  enclosing  '25c.  for  the  book  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  America  should  read  this  work,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  should  follow  its  precepts. 

This  country  is  coming  to  be  known  as  a  country  of  neuras- 
thenics. You  should  not  be  one  of  those  who  are  slaves  to  their 
nerves.  Develop  them  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the  health  and  the 
worldly  success  that  is  your  birthright. 


Robert    Duncan,    901 A    Metropolitan   Building,  New  York  City 
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Spencer 


TUbular 
Steam    Meatcr 


Coal  Bills 
Cut  30%  to  50% 

Coaling  But 
Once  a  Day 

Heat  10  Hours 
Without  Attention 


Sectional 

Hot  Water  Heater 


Steam.  Vapor  and  Hot  Water* 

Heaters 

We  can  prove  by  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of 
owners  that  the  Spencer 
Heater  cuts  coal  bills 
One-third  to  One-half. 

It  successfully  burns  the  cheap  sizes 
of  hard  coal  (such  as  Pea  and  No.  1 
Buckwheat)  pea-coke  or  coke-screen- 
ings, as  well  as  non-coking  bituminous, 
and  semi-anthracite  coals,  lignites,  etc. 

A  water-jacketed  magazine  holds  a  I  2 
to  24-hour  coal  supply,  and  feeds  automat- 
ically on  raised  grates.  This  insures  even 
depth  of  fire  and  perfect  combustion. 

A  Spencer  Heater  ordinanly  requires  coal- 
ing but  once  a  dayin  average  winter  weather, 
and  never  more  than  twice.  It  will  positively 
maintain  heat  for  from  1 0  to  12  hours  with- 
out attention.  Thisfeature  puts  the  "Spencer" 
in  a  class  by  itself,  as  it  relieves  the  "women 
folks"  of  heater  care  in  residences,  and  is 
invaluable  in  flats,  apartments,  greenhouses, 
etc.,  because  it  maintains  heat  all  night 
without  attention. 

In  justice  to  yourself,  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  "Spencer"  NOW.  Ask  the 
man  who  owns  one.  Consult  your  Archi- 
tect and  Heating  Contractor  before  you 
decide  this  important  question.  Let  us 
send  you  our  complete  catalog,  also  book- 
let giving  the  experiences  of  many 
"Spencer"  owners. 

SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 

800  People's  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices — New  York  city,  501  Fifth  Avp.,  Cor.  42nd  St.j 
Chicago,  187  N.  Dearborn  St.j  Philadelphia,  Morris  Bldg.;  Huston, 
"9  Milk  St.:  St.  Louis,  1407  Olive  St  :  Detroit,  Ford  Kids.;  BuBalo. 
1377  Main  St.;  Minneapolis,  Plymouth  Bide.:  Denver.  M3  Seven- 
teenth Si  :  I).-*  Moines,  Obaemtory  Bldg.;  Seattle.  Wash.,  402  Mu- 
tual Life  Hldg.;   Spokane,   Wash.,  Old  N.itional  Bank  Bldg. 

Canadian  Sales  Representatives — The  W«ldon  Co.:  Winni- 
peg, 92  P en  St.:  Toronto,  Lumsden  Bids. 


YOU'LL  sell  yourself  a  Lexington  "Four' 'at  $1885  or  a  Howard  "Six 
at  S^.'JT.^  if  you  start  out  to  learn  what  kind  of  men  make  these  cars. 

There  is  no  better  car.  nor  any  better  organization  for  making  cars, 
than  you'll  find  when  you  investigate  the  Lexington-Howard  Company. 


^YLINDE         Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  get  acquainted    6    CYLINDER 

with  a  concern  thai  is  built  along  these  somew  bal 

an  usual  lines;  you've  tri.-ti  u,(.  others,  suppose  jrou 

ask  us  fur  a    liitio  incir.t  information    on    these 

remarkable  cars, 

THE  LEXINGTON.  HOWARD  COMPANY,  SUUOWK 


$1335 


$2375 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  856) 

this  dignitary  as  police-court  judge  in  the 
following  way: 


^  A    courteous    note    from    Sir    William 
Soulsby,  who  has  been  private  secretary  to 

over  thirty  successive  Lord  Mayors,  had 
informed  me  that  his  Lordship  would  se< 
me  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Whether  the  ta.\icab-dri\  er  was  a  good 
judge  of  human  character  I  do  not  know. 
but  he  drove  me  to  a  side  entrance  and. 
this  being  my  first  visit,  1  descended  and 
started  to  go  in— with  the  other  prisoners. 
An  imposing-looking  official,  observing  my 
look  of  perturbation,  leaned  over  and  of- 
fered a  kindly  ear.  I  confided  to  him  that  I 
had  an  appointment  with  the  Lord  Mayor. 

First  on  the  right,  sir."  he  said,  which  is 
London's  succinct  way  of  giving  directions. 

The  "first  on  the  right'-  was  the  Lord 
Mayor's  private  entrance.  A  six-foot-two 
footman  opened  the  door;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  entrance  here,  that  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  private  apartment,  and  the 
entrance  around  the  corner  to  his  court- 
room was  the  difference  between  Essex 
Market  Police  Court  and  the  Metropolitan 
Club. 

"His  Lordship  is  wyting,"  said  the  tall 
footman  severely  when  I  gave  him  my  card. 
You  see,  getting  off  WTong  and  starting  in 
with  the  prisoners  had  taken  up  some  time. 

"Very  good  of  him,  I'm  sure,"  I  replied, 
but  what  really  interested  me  was  the 
footman's  clothes.  I  had  read  in  the  papers 
that  when  Sir  Thomas  took  office,  one  of 
the  great  expenses  of  his  new  dignity  was 
the  provision  of  new  uniforms  for  all  the 
servants  attached  to  the  Mansion  House. 
In  fact,  the  footman's  clothes  were  new  . 

Sir  Thomas,  a  tall,  well-built,  good-look- 
ing man  of  fifty,  was  already  in  his  robes 
and  ready  to  go  to  the  police  court  across 
the  hall  when  I  was  ushered  to  his  offici 

"I  say,"  he  observed,  "you're  a  bit  lab  , 
aren't  you?" 

I  murmured  confused  apologies — blamed 
t  he  taxi-driver. 

"But  you've  kept  me  waiting  twenty 
minutes,  you  know,"  his  Lordship  insisted. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  1,  "they  mistook. m.- 
for  one  of  your  Lordship's  invited  guests. 
They  got  me  mixed  with  the  prisoners  and 
1  almost  went  in  there." 

"  Maw,  haw!  "said  Sir  Thomas.  "Fancy. 
Well,  you  may  go  in  there  now.  I'm  due 
to  hold  court.  How  'd  you  like  to  watch 
me  do  it?" 

I  indicated  that  I  was  entirely  at  his 
service.  The  Lord  Mayor  called  one  of  the 
six-foot  attendants— his  uniform  also  was 
new — and  directed  him  to  take  me  around 
and  place  me  on  t  lie  lawyers'  bench. 

The  court-room  in  the  Mansion  I  louse  is 
about  the  size  of  a  parlor  in  a  Harlem  Hat 

There  are.  apparently,  no  seats  for  \  isitors. 
altho  there  are  two  benches  for  lawyers 
and  a  small  place  where  a  dozen  or  more 
people  can  stand  while  they  are  waiting  to 
In  called  as  witnesses.  Almost  any  one  in 
Hie  room  could  reach  out  and  touch  his 
Lordship  exoepl  for  the  racl  that  he  sits, 
high  up  near  the  ceiling  under  a  coat  of 
arms  of  the  city  of  London,  with  a  sword 
Over  his  head  and  his  rohe  drawn  closely 
around  his  neck  -really  an  impressive 
figure  in  the  smallest  court-room  1  have 
ever  seen. 

There  were  seven  eases  on  the  docket  this 
particular  morning.  Every  one  was  for 
stealing  food  or  clothing.  One  man  had 
purloined  a  ham.  another  had  laid  violent 
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hands  on  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  the  star  case 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  stolon  sonic 
butter.  When  this  prisoner  was  lifted  Up 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  floor,  from  which  the 
prisoners  were  shot  up  like  so  many  Jacks- 
iu-t  he-box,  the  clerk  of  the  court  whispered 
to  his  Lordship  (the  whisper,  of  course, 
could  be  beard  by  every  one  in  the  court) 
that  this  same  man  had  been  convicted  less 
than  a  year  ago  for  stealing  butter  and  had 
then  been  duly  sentenced  to  jail.  He 
answered  to  the  name  of  kSmithkins. 

"I  say,"  said  his  Lordship,  addressing  the 

culprit,  "why  do  you  always  steal  butter'.'  " 

The     prisoner    looked     at     the    Mayor 

and    blinked.     "Yes,  your   Lordship,"  he 

shimmered. 

"You  have  been  sent  to  jail  before  for 
stealing  butter,  haven't  you?"  persisted  Sir 
Thomas. 

Again  the  prisoner  blinked  as  if  he  were 
looking  at  the  headlight  of  an  engine. 
"Yes,  your  Lordship,"  he  said. 

"And  now  you  are  arrested  again  for 
stealing  butter." 

Still  the  culprit  blinked.  "Yes,  your 
Lordship,"  he  repeated.  With  a  stalwart 
Bobbie  on  each  side  of  him,  there  was  no 
dodging  the  fact.     Sir  Thomas  went  on: 

"Now  I  say,  Smithkins,  cawn't  you  stop 
stealing  butter?"  His  Lordship  seemed 
more  and  more  perturbed  over  this  peculiar 
form  of  iniquity. 

Yet  again  the  culprit  blinked  and  re- 
peated his  formula,  "Yes,  your  Lordship." 
' '  I  am  going  to  send  you  away  with  hard 
labor  for  three  weeks,"  proceeded  Sir 
Thomas  severely — the  prisoner  actually 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected a  sentence  of  death — "but"  (and 
here  Sir  Thomas  paused,  and  again  the 
man  turned  pale)  "when  you  come  out  I 
want  you  to  stop  stealing  butter." 

The  prisoner  sank  through  the  floor. 
One  felt  that  hereafter,  whatever  else  he 
did  contrary  to  the -law  for  the  protection 
of  private  property,  he  would  never  steal 
butter. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  VILLA 

T^ARLY    impressions    of    the    Mexican 
-*— '  conflict  were  somewhat  in  line  with 
the  ancient  ballad  of   "Abdullah  Bulbul 
Ameer,"   in  which  the  combatants — 

"...  fought  till  they  bust  (for  they  felt  that  they 

must), 
And  heads,  legs,  and  arms  filled  the  air " 

Of  late,  however,  we  have  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish some  of  the  details  and  to  know 
more  intimately  those  leaders  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  bewilderingly  rapid 
sequence  of  events.  The  most  striking  of 
these  figures  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Villa, — 
"Pancho  the  tiger,"  "the  Bandit,"  the 
avenger  of  Madero,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit 
his  own  statement,  the  one  patriot  in  Mex- 
ico who  does  not  want  to  be  President. 
The  question  "Who  is  Villa?"  says  the 
New  York  Herald,  is  one  that  any  man  in 
Mexico  could  answer  in  an  instant. 

"Who  is  Villa?"  is  the  question  that  has 

been  on  the  lips  of  thousands  since  the 

stories  of  his  remarkable  series  of  triumphs 

against     the     battle-worn     regiments    of 

{Continued  on  page  861) 


Albert  Kahn,  Architect,  Detroit 
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OMMERCIAL  conquest  begins  in 
overalls.  Look  to  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  humblest  worker 
in  your  plant,  for  profit  hangs  on  multi- 
plied output 

An  installation  of  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows 
is  the  greatest  known  factor  for  increased  produc- 
tion. The  doubled  light  and  ventilation  mean 
spurred  efficiency,  accidents  prevented  and  blunders 
avoided. 

Insurance  Against  "^gE"1 

From  the  standpoint  of  Insurance  alone,  Fenestra  is  a 
big  commercial  as  well  as  humanitarian  gain. 

Their  fire-resistance  has  been  proved  against  frightful 
odds;  they  withstand  a  wind-velocity  of  100  miles  an  hour, 
hurricane  pressure,  and  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  walls. 

Even  in  price  Fenestra  successfully  competes  with  wood 
sash,  and  the  first  cost  is  the  last.  We  can  prove  this  if  you 
will  let  us  plan  for  you.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 
Dept.  41,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Makers  of  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows,  Detroit  Springs,  Harvey 
Friction  Spring  Gear,  D.  S.  P.  Drop  Forgings,   etc. 
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Save  Money -Build  the 


LEWIS 


i~A*A 


$248 


You  can  cut  a  big  slice  ofl  your  building  bill.    You  can  put  into  your  own  pocket  the  profits  o? 
the  middleman,  the  dealer  and  the  jobber  by  building  the  Lewis  way.    Lewis  homes  are  shipped 
direct  from  the  mills  all  ready  to  erect.  The  planning  and  designing,  the  worry  :  Id  work  "f  fig- 
uring is  lifted  from  your  shoulders.  The  Lewis  Easy-Built  way  means  better  homes  at  low 
00  and    11  T\  Lewis  Easy-Built  Homes  come  in  many  sizes,  styles  an 
•  w   auu    U£S  priCes.    Small,  inexpensive  cottages,  cozy,  attractive  bung- 
[  alows  and  larger  homes,  each  one  a  masterpiece  of  design  and  construction.    Lewis 
Homes  are  carefully  planned  and  laid  out  by  skilled  designers  —  men  with  a  lifetime 
[  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Shipped  complete  direct  to  you.  Easy-Built  Homes  are  made  of  the  best  grades  of  lum- 
ber.   Lewis  specifications  include  all  lumber,  millwork,  hardware,  paints  and  plaster— all 
sawed  and  worked  to  fit,  ready  to  put  up.  Complete  working  plans  come  with  each  home. 
^<M-»rl    ff\w    Pls»r»    Rr»r»lr  li  y°u  are  going  to  build  send  for  the  Lewis 
OCI1U    lUr   1   K»n   DOOH.  Easy-Built  Book.    It  shows  you  every  kink  of 
I  the  building  game.     It  tells  you  how  to  build  better  and  for  less  money.     Get  this 
valuable  book.  Every  home-builder  should  have  it.    A  postage  stamp  will  save  you 
many  dollars.  Send  for  it  today. 


HOMES 


Lewis  Manufacturing   Co.,    1017   Lafayette  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Get  the  Lewis  Price  on  this 

attractive  semi-Bugalow. 

Seven  rooms  and  bath. 
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Build  with         ^ 
Your  Eyes  Open 

This  is  what  Herringbone  Lath  means 
to  you,  the  prospective  builder. 

It  means  that  at  last  you  can  build, 
almost  as  cheaply  as  with  wood,  an 
imperishable  stucco  house  with  walls 
that  will  never  need  painting  or  repairs. 

It  means  that  plastered  partitions 
and  ceilings  will  never  fall,  crack  nor 
discolor  —  no  ruined  wall  paper  and 
decorations. 


METAL    LATH 


Above  all — and  let  this  sink  in — it  means^r^ protection.      No  more  partitions 
that  are   flues  lined  with  dry-as-tinder,  inflammable  wooden  laths  which  spread 
a    fire   with   the    flash    of  burning   gasoline ;  no    more    shingled    and    clap- 
boarded  sides. 

You  want  to  build  wisely  —  then  you  have  got  to  forget  a  lot  ot 

old-fashioned  ideas  and  learn  the  new  way,  just  as  your  architect 

and  builder  are  learning  it.      Let  us  tell  you  all   about  fireproof 

construction  —  imperishable     construction.       We     will     gladly 

send    you    invaluable  books  and  advice   concerning  special 

problems.     Please  tell  us  the  names  of  your  architect  and 

builder,   and   state   what    kind    of  a    building    you    are 

planning. 

» 

A  house  that  will  be  old  fashioned  in  twenty 
years  is  old  fashioned  now. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Co. 


44 1  1   Logan  Ave. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Makers    of   Self-Sentering,  the 
expanded  metal  that    makes 
reinforced    concrete    with- 
out forms. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  859) 

Viotoriano  Huerta's  generals  began  to  sing 
over  the  wires  to  the  North. 

It  is  a  question  that  any  Mexican  can 
easily  answer.  For  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  a  man-killer,  a  bank-robber,  a  bandit, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  deadliest  foe 
of  the  Government  rurale. 

No  man  in  any  of  Mexico's  countless 
rebellions  and  revolts  has  gone  through  a 
more  complete  change  of  circumstances 
than  has  Pancho  Villa  in  the  last  five 
months,  and  to  few  men  has  there  ever 
been  given  a  more  kaleidoscopic  career  in 
a  lifetime  than  this  desperado-diplomat  ist. 
has  jammed  into  it  in  the  last,  five  years  of 
his  existence. 

Escaping  from  United  States  border 
patrols  and  Mexican  Federal  infantry  and 
cavalry  last  March,  Villa  took  the  field 
with  a  single  horse  which  had  been  "bor- 
rowed," two  sacks  of  flour,  and  nine  men. 
Last  month  he  returned  with  upward  of 
ten  thousand  followers,  mostly  well  armed, 
quick-moving  cavalrymen,  thirty-eight  large 
field  pieces,  fifty  rapid-fire  machine-guns,  a 
train-load  of  ammunition,  other  train-loads 
of  supplies  for  his  troops,  and  more  than 
$5,000,000  in  Mexican  money.  He  controls 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  the  wealthy  cotton 
and  irrigation  country  in  the  Laguna  dis- 
trict of  Coahuila  and  the  mines  of  Durango 
State,  the  most  valuable  in  the  whole 
Republic  of  Mexico.  He  has  taken  from 
the  Huerta  Government  and  holds  to-day 
100,000   square   miles   of   territory. 

More  remarkable,  continues  this  article, 
is  Villa's  success  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  had  almost  no  ammunition  nor 
artillery  of  his  own,  but  took  them  as  he 
could  from  the  far  stronger  forces  arrayed 
against  him.  "Sometimes  guns  were  so 
scarce  my  men  quarreled  among  themselves 
as  to  who  should  fight  with  them."  And 
yet  there  was  a  quality  of  strength  in  this 
very  poverty.  All  his  men  knew  that  they 
must  conquer  or  starve,  and  always  there 
was  the  strong  cohesive  power  of  loot  to  be 
gained  that  led  them  on  to  fresh  conquests. 
As  leader  of  such  a  band,  for  whom  greed 
spelled  loyalty;  as  conqueror  of  treacherous 
and  brutal  opponents,  Villa  has  had  little 
opportunity  of  having  his  better  qualities 
overrated.  His  name,  like  those  of  other 
Mexican  leaders,  has  come,  in  this  country, 
to  be  synonymous  with  atrocity.  For  this 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  judge  accurately  of 
the  man  himself.  Do  we  wish  him  to  suc- 
ceed? What  is  he  aiming  for?  What  sort 
of  a  man  is  he,  and  how  does  he  differ  from 
his  opponents?  In  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
Mr.  A.  Alexander  Powell  gives  as  answer 
to  these  questions  an  account  of  a  personal 
interview  with  the  rebel  leader  in  the  city 
of  Juarez,  after  it  was  captured  and  looted 
by  Villa  and  his  band.    Says  Mr.  Powell : 

In  the  outskirts  of  Juarez,  where  the 
poorer  classes  exist  in  wretched  hovels  of 
sun-baked  clay,  and  where,  after  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  the  dead  lay  the  thickest,  the 
streets  are  as  silent  and  deserted  as  those 
of  Pompeii.  It  gave  me  the  feeling  of 
riding  through  a  deserted  city,  for  in  many 
blocks  I  did  not  see  a  human  face  or  hear 


a  human  voice.  Refuse  of  every  kind  lit- 
tered the  unpaved  streets  and  smelled  to 
heaven;  a-  dead  dog  here,  the  decaying  car- 
cass of  a  mule  around  the  COmeri  and  0V6T 
them  swarms  of  buzzing  Hies.  There  is 
scarcely  a.  bouse  wall  in  the  place  that  is 
not  pitted  with  bullets;  in  some  of  I  hem 
there  are  apertures  the  size  of  a  grand" 
piano,  such  is  the  dreadful  havOC  caused 
by  fighting  at  close  range. 

The  residences  of  the  more  conspicuous 
Huerta  sympathizers  have  been  seized  and 
converted  into  military  bureaus  and  bar- 
racks and  hospitals  by  the  rebels.  It  was 
in  such  a  house  that  I  found  Villa — "Pan- 
cho"  Villa  (pronounced,  not  as  tho  you 
were  starting  to  say  "villain,"  but  as  tho 
it  were  spelled  "  voe-ya.h  "),  less  than  a  year 
ago  a  hunted  outlaw  with  a  price  on  his 
head,  but  now,  if  you  please,  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Villa,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
Constitutionalist  forces  in  the  field. 

It  was  not  easy  to  gain  access  to  him,  for 
he  had  just  arrived  from  the  South  to  con- 
fer with  General  Carranza,  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  undergo  a  peculiarly  painful  nasal 
operation.  He  was  not  only  a  sick  man,  but 
a  very  busy  man,  for  a  hundred  men  of 
greater  or  less  importance  in  the  Mexican 
world  begged  anxiously  for  a  word  with 
him.  But  he  knew  of  me  as  a  friend  of 
Madero,  and  he  sent  word  that  he  would 
like  to  talk  with  me  if  I  would  wait. 

Of  course  I  would  wait.  The  scene  amid 
which  I  found  myself  was  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently enthralling  to  keep  me  interested. 
In  the  dusty  street  in  front  of  the  General's 
headquarters  stood  a  score  of  ill-groomed 
cavalry  horses,  noses  to  the  ground,  reins 
trailing,  looking  even  smaller  than  they 
were  beneath  their  enormous  saddles.  With- 
out the  gate  a  moving-picture  operator  had 
set  up  his  instrument  and  waited,  hand  on 
crank,  for  the  interesting,  the  curious,  or 
the  dramatic  to  happen.  In  the  little  patch 
of  grassless  garden  a  raucous-voiced  ser- 
geant, whose  tasseled  yellow  chevrons 
stamped  him  as  a  Federal  deserter,  barked 
shrill  orders  at  a  batch  of  awkward, 
frightened  recruits.  On  each  side  of  the 
doorway  lounged  a  sentry,  with  a  serape 
wrapt  about  him,  leaning  carelessly  upon 
his  rifle. 

The  barren  hallway  peculiar  to  Mexican 
houses  of  the  better  class  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  with  as  motley  and  interesting 
a  crowd  as  I  have  ever  seen  within  the 
walls  of  a  single  room;  haciendos  from  the 
interior,  who  had  ridden  in  to  offer  Villa 
their  fealty  in  the  hope  of  safeguarding 
their  possessions;  representatives  of  con- 
cerns which  deal  in  weapons,  in  ammuni- 
tion, in  explosives,  in  uniforms,  in  aero- 
planes; smug-faced,  frock-coated  bankers 
from  El  Paso,  sent  for  in  the  vain  hope  that 
they  would  float  a  rebel  loan;  professional 
fighting  men  from  many  lands  who  had 
come  to  offer  their  swords  and  their  ser- 
vices in  return  for  lucrative  commissions 
in  the  rebel  army;  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, members  of  the  Constitutional  junta 
— well-drest,  distinguished-looking  men  who 
had  been  Ambassadors  and  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters and  Governors  under  the  ill-fated 
Madero,  and  who  hoped  to  be  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers  and  Governors  again. 

"See  that  thin,  hatchet-faced  fellow  with 
the  high  boots  and  the  Hebrew  nose?"  said 
a  newspaper  man  who  sat  beside  me.  ' '  He's 
one  of  the  few  Americans  in  the  rebel  ser- 
vice. He  was  formerly  in  an  American 
cavalry  regiment  and  served  in  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  campaigns,  but  now  he's  in 
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Star  reft 

Combination 
Square  -**- 

HERE'S    a     tool 
mechanic   and 

who  works  about  his  home  should 
have. 


that  every 

every    man 


It's   a  try-square   with  a  sliding  head 

which  may  be  fastened  at  any  point  on  the 
grooved  scale  which  serves  as  the  blade. 
In  the  head  is  a  spirit  level  and  one  I; 
is  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  so  that  this 
tool  may  be  used  as  a  rule,  square,  level, 
bevel,  depth  gage,  and  marking  gage. 
In  addition  it  may  be  purchased  with 
protractor  head  and  center  gage  for  fine 
work. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to  show  you 
this  and  other  Starrett  Tools.  Send  to 
us  for  our  new,  free,  320-page  catalog  No. 
20  S.  C.  showing  2100  styles  and  sizes  of 
tools,  with  prices.  42-318 

^e  LS.Siarrett  Co, 

<^yYorlds  (greatest  'DoolmakerS 

sAihohMass. 

fcv  invitation 

MCMBCR  OF 


ttRANGER"BICYCLES 

Are     equipped    with     puncture- 
proof  tlres.imported  roller  chains. 

Imported  English  flangedlsprockets. 
English  featherweight    steel   mud 
guards.imported  Brampton  pedals, 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips, 
and    other    distinctive    features 
possessed  by  no    other   bicycle. 
No  effort  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  "Ranger" 
the   World's    Best  Bicycle. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
preatly    increased    output    for 
1914   enable  us  to  make  a  mar- 
velous new  price  offer.   Some- 
thing very  special  to  the  first 
purchasers   of    1914    models   la 
each  town.    Write  us  today. 

WE    SHIP   ON   APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  in  advance,  to 

any   person,  anywhere    in   the 

United  States,  and  prepay   the 

'freight.     We    only    ask   you    to 

examine  and  try  the  "Ranger" 

without  a  cent  expense  to  yourself 

before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  iTTef7 

••Ranger"  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding  it  for  10  days  and 
putting  it  to  every  test.  Our  "Ranger"  bicycles  are 
of  such  high  quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  6hlp  to  you,  prepaid,  for  your 
examination  and  trial,  and  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether 
you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 

I  nW  CAPTftOY  DRIPCQ  °ur  sreat  output. 
LUIff  rAwlUlll  rnlwCO  perfected  methods  and 
machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  reve- 
lation to  you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tirei 
until  you  receive  our  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  our 
direct  factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  beclosedoutatonce, 
at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  iocaemeyryto  "we  *Sd 

exhibit  a  sample  1914  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our 
large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we 
will  make  you  on  the  first  1914  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIDCC  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes, 
ITICvi  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycie  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
wait— write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  information.  It^only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  C 172  CHICAGO 
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Washing  With  Air 

There  are  two  great  natural  cleans- 
ers— water  and  air.  The  modern 
housewife  is  now  learning  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  second  of  these 
elements. 

We  have  harnessed  air — intensified 
its  cleansing  power — and  now  com- 
pel it  to  draw  away  every  bit  of 
dust,  dirt  and  other  accumulations 
from  under,  in  and  around  carpets, 
curtains,  walls,  furniture,  bookcases. 
Every  room  is  cleaned,  freshened, 
sweetened,  washed  by  the  steady 
suction  of  the 

Western  •  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaner 

Simple,  powerful,  permanent.  No  com- 
plicated mechanism  to  wear  out  or  break. 
Light  in  weight.  Cannot  injure  the  article 
or  surface  cleaned.  Costs  only  a  few  cents 
an  hour  to  run.  There  are  several  sizes,  both 
portable  and  stationary,  intended  to  meet 
every  need  of  home,  apartment  and  hotel. 
Prices  range  from  $47.50  to  $400. 

To  know  the  possibilities  of  this  cleaner 
and  its  adaptability  to  your  home,  write 
for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  book,  "The 
Clean  Way  to  Clean."  Ask  for  book  17-D. 
It  will  be  sent  free. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  agents  to  represent  us 
in  some  unoccupied  territories. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  8, 000, 000 
"Bell"  Telephones 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City        San  Francisco 

Boston  Pittsburgh         St.  Paul  Denver 

Philadelphia     Cleveland  Minneapolis         Salt  Lake  City 

Buffalo  Cincinnati         Omaha  Los  Angeles 

Richmond  Indianapolis     Houston  Oakland 

Savannah  St.  Louis  Dallas  Portland 

Atlanta  Milwaukee         Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

New  Orleans 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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His  Latest— His  LAST  Book 
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his  recent  death.  Dr.    Alfred 


fITCT    lu8« 

«»*-''-**     Ru--.il     Wallace,     the    eminent     scientist. 

Plim  ICIirii  author  of  "Darwinism," 
rUDLlSnLU  "Mans  Place  in  the_  Uni- 
verse," "Social  Environment  and  Moral  Progress,"  etc., 
sent  to  his  publishers  the  manuscript  for  this  new  book 
"THE  REVOLT  OK  DEMOCRACY"  which  must  now 
takeits  place  in  history  as  the  last  published  utterance 
of  bii  towering  intellect. 

The  Revolt 
of  Democracy 

By  Alfred 
Russel   Wallace 

Tin-  keynote  of  thie  new  book,  the 
or    to  "  Soc  ial    Environ- 
ment" and  thelast  written  by  Dr. 
Wallace,  is  found  in  the  words:"It 
Main     that    we    have   now 
'I    a  point  in  our   politic  :il 
v  In.  h    will    necessitate 
hum  h   more   direct   and   r 

tn-s   than    have    yet   been 
re   the  immediate 
'  olitlon  of  that  disgrace  to  our 

I  civilization    itarvatlon  und  of  star- 

vation "     Mil-   work   i-   white    hot  with   tin-  zealof  the 
reformer  who.  not  content  with  uprooting  long 
standing  ei  i  and  meant  to  erect  .1  nt  w 

temple  of  lovelim     .01  prosperity  and  of  health. 
I'rn-r  $1.00  lift;  iiu  Mail  t 
y  I   \k  A  »  l(.\  »l  I  -  I  It   1  1**11  .  M  I  h<.„i  Ih  »>■  ..  V.  -   1  c,i  k.  \.  1. 


Perpetual  Carnations 

A  new,  beautifully  illustrated, 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
grower,  giving  full  and  practical 
instructions  for  cultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnations.  Cloth-bound,  73 
cents  net ;  by  mail  81  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs    thomas 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what    they  air, 

how  cared  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 

rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 

best  flowers  for  nuk  gardening  with  descriptive 

and  cultural  notes.    A  beautifully  colored  book  of 

almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  color 

photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-torn  s 
and    numerous  sketches.        I 
ISmo,  cloth  bound,  J2.00  11  ■ 
mail  $2. 14. 

Funk  fcWagnalla 

Companj 

I64-S60  Fourth 

itoiuir 

Ira  Fork,  v  1. 
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'  charge  of  Villa's  machine-gun  section.  He's 
a  nervy  chap,  too.  They  say  that  he  won't 
lil  his  men  begin  firing  until  they  can  see 
the  numerals  on  the  Federals"  taps." 

"Who's  the1  young  man  with  the  light 
hair  and  the  pink  cheeks,  who  looks  like  a 
Prussian  officer?"  I  asked. 

"He  is  a  Prussian  officer,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "That's  Baron  von  derGoltz,  a  son 
of  the  German  held  marshal  who  trained 
the  Turkish  Army.  I  understand  that  he 
izn{  leave  from  his  regiment  anil  came  over 
tooffer  his  services  to  the  rebels,  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  some  fighting  as  anything 
else.  But  Villa  doesn't  want  any  foreigners 
in  his  ranks  unless  they  have  special  knowl- 
edge of  some  sort — artillery  or  hospital 
work  or  railway  transport.  Still,  then 
foreigner  over  there  whom  he  trusts  im- 
plicitly— the  dark-faced  fellow  in  the  slouch 
hat  standing  by  the  door.  That's  young 
Garibaldi,  the  grandson  of  the  liberator  of 
Italy.  He  commanded  the  foreign  legion, 
you  remember,  in  the  Madero  revolution." 

A  pleasant-faced,  well-groomed  young 
fellow,  one  of  the  few  whose  clothes  seemed 
to  fit,  bustled  by  amid  a  shower  of  greetings 
and  inquiries. 

"That's  Raoul  Madero,"  volunteered  my 
informant,  "the  younger  brother  of  the 
murdered  President.  He  regards  Villa  as 
his  brother's  avenger,  and  serves  him  like 
a  faithful  dog." 

Just  then  the  door  to  Villa's  cabinet 
opened  and  the  man  who  had  been  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  El  Paso  hotel 
as  Felix  Sommerfeld,  late  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Police,  caught  my  eye  and  beckoned. 

"The  General  will  see  you  now.  Sehor." 
he  said,  and  motioned  me  within.  Sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  disordered  bed.  clad  in  a 
neat  uniform  of  olive  drab  with  no  single 
insignia  of  rank,  was  the  master  of  north- 
ern Mexico,  Francisco  Villa.  I  had  been 
told  that  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been 
a  brigand — and  he  looked  the  part.  He 
sat  humped  over,  with  head  drooping,  in 
quite  obvious  pain,  as  the  result  of  his 
recent  operation.  His  bloodshot  eyes'  and 
tousled  hair  would  have  led  me.  at  first 
glance,  to  assume  that  he  was  just  reeo\  - 
ering  from  the  effects  of  a  prolonged 
debauch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
he  does  not  drink;  his  life  has  hung  by  a 
thread  for  too  many  years  for  him  to  im- 
peril it  for  the  sake  of  whisky. 

Pancho  Villa  has  been  described  vari- 
ously: as  "vicious-faced,"  brutish,  repul- 
sive, inhuman-appearing;  as  sly.  reptilian, 
essentially  cruel;  as  a  "fox,"  a  "wolf,"  a  "ti- 
ger." It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  find  him, 
for  all  his  ferocity,  not  quite  so  animal-like 
as  he  has  been  represented.  Mr.  Powell 
describes  his  first  impression  of  the  man: 

He  is  stockily  built  and  of  medium 
height — not  over  live  feel  ten,  1  should 
guess—  with  the  chest  and  shoulders  ot  B 
prize-fighter  and  the  most  perfect  bullet- 
shaped  head  1  have  ever  seen.  Receding 
from  the  back  of  the  neck  and  from  the  jaw, 
it  tapers  upward  in  the  most  extraordinary 
fashion.  His  head  is  covered  with  black 
hair  as  crisp  and  curly  as  a  negro's:  his  skin 
is  the  color  of  a  well-smoked  meerschaum; 
a  small  black  mustache  serves  to  mask  a 
mouth  which  is  cruel  ev  en  when  it  i<  smiling. 
The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  face  is 
the  eves,  which  are  large  and  brilliant  and 
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extraordinarily  piercing.  Indeed,  the;  are 
really  not  eyes  at  all,  but  gimlets,  which 
seem  to  bore  into  your  very  soul.  After  I 
had  looked  into  them  I  began  to  understand 

the  deadly  fear  in  which  his  subordinates 
stand  of  him. 

His  methods  in  this  particular  had  been 
strikingly  illustrated  only  the  day  before. 
Villa  had  ridden  over  to  the  railway  station 
to  superintend  the  departure  of  a  punitive 
expedition  which  he  was  rushing  south  to 
Madera  to  check  the  depredations  of 
Maximo  Castillo's  bandits.  Owing  to  some 
mishap  to  the  engine,  the  train  was  late  in 
starting.  After  taking  a  few  angry  turns 
up  and  down  the  station  platform,  Villa 
strode  across  to  his  chief  of  transport,  and 
jerking  loose  his  heavy  automatic,  shoved 
the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  in  that  startled 
official's  face. 

"If  that  train  isn't  out  of  the  station  in 
five  minutes,"  he  snarled,  "I'll  blow  your 
head  off." 

"But,  General,"  expostulated  the  trem- 
bling official,  "I'm  not  responsible  for  the 
delay.     The  engine's  broken  down." 

"That  doesn't  concern  me,"  said  Villa 
coldly.     "I'm  not  an  engineer — -I'm  a  sol- 
dier.    If  that  train  doesn't  move  in  five 
minutes  you'll  be  dead." 

The  train  moved. 

The  condition  of  the  room  in  which  Villa 
received  me  was  indicative  of  the  disorder 
which  marks  the  present  stage  of  the  revo- 
lution. Lined  against  the  wall  was  a  row 
of  canvas  sacks,  each  stamped  "$1,000." 
There  were  thirty  in  all;  I  counted  them. 
They  doubtless  comprised  the  war  chest  of 
the  rebel  army.  Piled  carelessly  in  one 
corner  were  a  dozen  Mauser  rifles,  two  or 
three  cavalry  saddles,  and  a  half-empty 
case  of  ammunition.  In  front  of  these 
warlike  implements,  and  half  screening 
them,  were  a  baby's  chair  and  a  sewing- 
machine — relics,  no  doubt,  of  the  house's 
former  inhabitants.  Hanging  on  the  bed- 
post was  Villa's  visored  cap,  and  on  a 
near-by  table  were  his  field-glasses  and 
revolver.  The  latter,  I  noted,  was  within 
easy  reach  of  his  hand. 

Sitting  timidly  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  was  a  plain-faced 
little  woman  with  a  black  shawl  drawn  over 
her  head,  peasant-fashion.  It  was  Villa's 
wife.  In  strange  contrast  to  her  cheap  gar- 
ments were  the  splendid  rings  which  blazed 
on  every  finger  of  both  hands.  Still,  I 
believe  that  the  Spanish  jewelry  shops  in 
Chihuahua  were  remarkably  well  stocked. 
Senora  Villa  is  wholly  illiterate,  I  under- 
stand, and  when  her  husband  is  in  the  field 
she  lives  in  a  little  house  in  the  Mexican 
quarter  of  El  Paso.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  another  year  will  see  the  diamond- 
laden  fingers  and  the  frightened  eyes  mis- 
tress in  the  palace  at  Chapultepec.  Who 
knows? 

My  conversation  with  Villa  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  the  comings  and 
goings  of  officers  and  officials,  for  the 
commander-in-chief  is  still  too  new  at  the 
business  to  intrust  any  decisions,  no  matter 
how  unimportant,  to  his  subordinates.  The 
thing  that  imprest  me  most,  I  think,  was 
the  fashion  in  which  his  advisers — culti- 
vated, educated,  polished  men  for  the  most 
part,  many  of  whom  were  educated  at 
Harvard  and  Oxford  and  the  Sorbonne,  and 
who  are  at  home  in  the  best  society  of  half 
the  world's  capitals — stood,  hat  in  hand, 
awaiting  the  orders  of  this  illiterate  ex- 


MANY  of  the  finest,  most  artistic  American  homes  are  built 
of  "Tapestry"  Brick.  Such  homes  truly  interpret  the 
individuality  of  the  owner.  Even  when  new  they  do  not  present 
a  garish,  conspicuous  appearance,  but  rather  the  feeling  and 
atmosphere  of  mellow  old  age. 

"Tapestry"  Brick  never  needs  painting;  is  cooler  in  summer, 
warmer  in  winter;  safer  from  lire,  and  in  the  end  is  cheaper 
than  wood.  Before  you  build,  learn  all  about  '  Tapestry" 
Brick  as  compared  with  other  building  materials.  Send  for 
such  of  the  books  described  below  as  vou  need. 

Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 


The  Cost  of  a  House:  a  comparison  in  materials.     Free. 
"Tapestry"  Brick  Work:  the  brick  architecture  of  all  ages; 

iliustrated  in  7  colors.     Free. 
"Tapestry"    Brick   Fireplaces;    many   new  and  beautiful 

designs — some  as  low  as  $15.    Free. 
A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000  :  41  designs.     25  cents. 
A  House  of  Brick  at  Moderate  Cost :  71  designs.  50  cents. 
One  Hundred  Bungalows,     so  cents. 
All  designs  in  these  books  are  from  leading  architects'  offices; 

many  won  prizes  in  nation-wide  competitions. 
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Where   Is  the^Dif  f  erence  ? 


Handsome,  streamline  body,  graceful,  tapered  bonnet,  new  style  rounded 
radiator,  modern  fenders,  left  drive,  electric  lights,  electric  starter  (if 
desired),  light,  powerful  motor — these  features  of  the  KRIT  read  like  a 
list  of  specifications  for  a  $2000  car. 

And  yet  the  KRIT  sells  for  $950  ($1050  with  electric  starter).     The  wonder- 
ful value  of  this  car  is  winning  for  it  sensational  sales  records  this  season. 

Compare  these  KRIT  features  with  those  of  cars  costing  $1000  to  $2000. 


Unit  Power  Plant 
Bosch  Magneto 
Mutiple  Disc  Clutch 
Electric  Starter,  lights,  horn 
Stromberg  Carburetor,  adjustable  OD 
tteering  column 


Underslung  Rear  Springs 

Stewart  Speedometer 

Left  Drive;  left  control,  enter  from 

either  side 
Long  Wheel  Base 
Demountable  Rims 
Tire  Carrier  at  Rear 


Jiffy  Curtains 

Cork      Linoleum,      aluminum-bound 

floor  and  running  boards 
Deep  Upholstery 
Clear  Vision  Windshield 
Gasoline  Tank  in  Dash 


And  all  these  modern  features  of  beauty, 
comfort  and  convenience  are  combined  in  the 
KRIT  with  a  chassis  that  has  proved  itself  in 
five  years'  satisfactory  use  in  owners'  hands. 

What  more  can  you  get  in  a  higher  priced 
car?  More  weight,  perhaps,  but  weight  only 
adds  to  the  expense  of  upkeep.  More  rated 
horsepower,  but  much  of  the  extra  horse- 
power is  used  up  in  carrying  around  the  extra 
weight — and  the  rest  of  the  excess  power  you 


do  not  need.     For  the  KRIT  will  take  you 

anywhere  you  want  to  go;    it  will  take  you 

there  speedily,   safely,  and  comfortably. 

Send  for  Our  "Teit  Book  of 

Automobile  Economy" 

It  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars — no 
matter  what  car  you  drive,  it's  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 

Call  at  our  dealer  and  see  the  new  KRIT. 
Name  on  request. 


KRIT   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY 

DEPT. B 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


By  Paul 

BirukofT 


The  Life  of  Tolstoy 

"An  exceptionally  clear  and  vigorous  summary  of  a 
remarkable  character  and  a  remarkable  career." 

Boston  Transcript. 

"  Has  real  value  on  account  of   the  author's  personal 

acquaintance  with  Tolstoy."  New  York  Sun. 

Illustrated  with  many  new  and  excellent  photographs. 

Cloth.  $1.50  net;  bu  mail,  $1.60 

Funk  &  Wagnalls*Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 

1)m.     and  Valuable  Papers  are 
inaBarlei  imenl  File.    Will  laat  a  lifetime. 


Madeofsti  "her,  18  strong:  manlla 

In.,   w n h   in'  i .ii  Corel  allows 

taranUed  Satisfactory  or  Monty  Returmd, 
A.  C.  BARLER  FILE  CO..  58  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago 


THE  FINEST  OF  THE  RUSSELL 
NEVER-LEAK  MOCCASIN  BOOTS 

You  professional  men — remember  the  importance 
of  light,  right  footwear  for  your  outing  trip.  In 
making  up  your  list,  begin  with  the  DeL-uxe  "Ike 
Walton."  This  soft,  roomy,  waterproof  boot  gives 
you  real  comfort,  combined  with  wear;  good  look- 
ing too.  Weighs  only  37  ounces  to 
the  pair  as  against  the  average 
of  60  ounces  or  more.  Uppers, 
toe  pieces  and  vamps  made  of 
li  n <^t  French  Vealss  ohrome  lini- 
ned.  Lining  vamp  i»  one  piece. 
I  hn  <■  leather  thicknesses  in  solo. 


IKE 
WALTON 


Made  t>y    hand. 

over  last,  to  fit 

I/O  a  .     No  stone 

braises,  wet  fret 

or  sore   tendons 

if    you    wear 

Bnitt forbusincssnnd  guaranteed 

to  till  the  bill  or  none]  back. 

The  "Never-Leak" 

at  $6  50, ..  eond  only  (.. 
'  ii,.-   H  1   in.  hi  i 

high.AXtra  w  li  d  tsnehrome 

highest  grai  nobbed  oi  smi 

Then  I  A  I  irsverj  member  of  the  family 

"Ike  P/slton"  t. .  dainty  ones  Cox  nothur  nn.i  baby. 

Bend  tor  (Iw  book  tnstshowstl plate  Una,  Prnaos  rsgnssl 

W.   C.  Russell  Moccasin  Co.,    Factory  F,  Berlin,  Wis. 


bandit  and  at  his  bidding  pocketed  their 
dignity  and  became  me>senger-boys. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  loyalty  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  fear,  and  some  of  it  to  faith 
in  the  man's  abilities  as  a  soldier,  but  I 
can't  imagine  any  one  serving  him  from 
love,  for  there  is  nothing  that  is  lovable 
about  him.  But.  mind  you.  he  hasn't  lost 
his  head.  I  could  not  detect  a  single  evi- 
dence of  vanity  or  conceit.  I  think  I  can 
describe  him  as  a  man  that  1  would 
not  care  to  meet  in  a  lonely  neighborhood 
on  a  dark  night. 

Always  grim  and  sullen,  when  angered 
by  anything,  no  matter  how  trivial,  he 
becomes  a-  ferocious  as  a  wild  beast.  He 
has  about  as  much  regard  for  human  life  as 
a  tiger.  Here  is  an  incident  to  illustrate 
my  point: 

After  a  recent  rebel  victory  in  northern 
Chihuahua  fourscore  or  so  Federal  pris- 
oners were  lined  up  in  the  Plaza  for  Villa  < 
inspection.  The  rebel  commander,  hands 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  frayed 
sack-coat,  sombrero  pulled  over  his  eyes, 
strode  forward  and  surveyed  the  cowering 
captives. 

"Viva  Villa!"    he  snapt. 

"Viva  Villa!"  "Viva  Villa!"  The  shrill 
cheer,  dominated,  however,  by  an  unmis- 
takable note  of  fear,  ran  down  the  cringing 
line. 

"You  dogs!"  he  snarled.  "You  shout 
'Viva  Villa!'  to-day  because  I  happen  to 
be  on  top,  but  if  I  lost  a  battle  to-morrow 
you'd  be  shouting  'Viva  Huerta!' 

Then,  turning  to  the  commander  of  the 
guard:  "Take  them  out  and  shoot  them 
— and  mind  you  waste  no  ammunition. 
We've  none  to  spare." 

They  arranged  the  prisoners  in  groups  of 
five,  as  close  together  as  they  could  stand, 
and  a  soldier  placed  the  muzzle  of  his 
Mauser  against  the  breast  of  the  foremost 
man  in  each  group  .  .  .  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  In  this  way  one  bullet  did  the 
work  of  five. 

"A  few  more  episodes  like  that,  General," 
I  told  Villa  quite  frankly,  "and  you'll  lose 
for  your  cause  all  the  sympathy  that  it  has 
gained  in  the  United  States.  The  reports 
of  these  wholesale  executions  are  leaving  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  Americans." 

"Those  that  I  have  executed  deserved 
all  they  got,"  said  Villa,  with  a  sudden 
hardening  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth. 
"Some  of  them  helped  to  betray  Madero: 
others  were  prisoners  whom  I  had  paroled 
and  whom  I  had  caught  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  But  that  stage  of  the  campaign  is 
over  now.  Hereafter  we  shall  conduct  the 
war  along  more  civilized  lines.  There  will 
be  no  more  executions  except  in  aggravated 
cases — I  give  you  my  word  as  to  that." 

Twenty-four  hours  later  a  messenger  sent 
to  Villa  by  Felix  Diaz  was  taken  out  of  that 
very  room  where  we  sat  and  shot  to  death 
beneath  the  very  window  out  of  which  I 
had  been  looking.  It  made  a  most  unpleas- 
ant mess  in  the  little  garden. 

As  I  rose  to  take  my  departure,  Villa, 
tho  obviously  in  considerable  pain,  stood 
up  and  took  my  hand. 

"Good-by,  General,"  I  said.  "Perhaps 
the  next  time  uc  meet  it  will  be  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  the  National   Palace." 

His  c\  cs  flamed.  "  In  the  City  of  Mexico 
perhaps,"  he  answered,  "if  God  lets  me 
live  to  reach  there.  But  in  the  National 
Palace  never.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  Pres- 
ident. Wlin  am  I  to  rule  a  country?  I 
have  no  education  for  such  a  post.     For 
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eighteen  years  I  was  an  outlaw  with  a  price 
on  my  life-  It  was  not  until  I  was  in  prison 
in  tho  capital,  two  years  ago,  that  I  taught 
myself  to  read  and  write.  And  my  wife 
can  not  read  and  write  at  all.  I  am  no 
politician.  I  am  a  fighting  man.  1  am 
fighting  to  free  my  country  from  the  rule 
of  a  despot  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Madero,  who  believed  in  me  and  befriended 
me.  And  I  shall  never  rest  until  I  have 
set  tied  that,  score." 

And,  unless  a  knife  or  a  bullet  cuts  short 
his  career,   I   don't  believe  that  he  will. 

Whether  this  former  outlaw,  who,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  slipt  out  of  El  Paso 
with  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  and  seven  dollars 
and  a  half  in  his  pocket,  and  who  is  now 
a  I  the  head  of  20,000  victory-elated  men, 
will  ever  sit  in  the  Presidential  chair,  only 
time  can  tell.  Far  stranger  things  have 
happened  below  the  Rio  Grande,  as  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz  know.  And  Villa  is  but  following 
the  path  that  Diaz  trod. 

As  I  turned  my  horse's  head  toward  the 
river  and  El  Paso  I  caught  a  glimpse  above 
the  housetops  of  the  great  bronze  statue  of 
Juarez  the  Liberator,  standing  on  his 
marble  pedestal,  looking  southward  over 
Mexico.  And,  as  I  rode  back  into  civiliza- 
tion again,  I  wondered  what  that  great 
patriot,  wero  he  alive  again,  would  think 
about  this  bloody,  bloody  business. 
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LOST  IN  AFRICA 

HAT  is  the  fate  that  has  befallen 
Helen  de  Heron?"  asks  the  New 
York  Tribune.  This  New  York  girl  has 
not  been  heard  from  in  four  years,  and  is 
now,  apparently,  either  dead  at  the  hands 
of  murderous  natives,  or  is  lost  and  captive 
in  some  unknown  tract  of  the  African 
jungle.  In  1908  Miss  de  Heron  left  New 
York  for  the  little  Portuguese- African  settle- 
ment of  Beira,  where,  some  ten  weeks  after 
her  arrival,  she  married  her  old  school  friend 
and  sweetheart,  Jan  Wexelsen.  For  two 
years  the  pair  lived  happily  in  the  colony, 
making  frequent  short  trips  into  the  inte- 
rior. It  was  the  success  of  these  ventures, 
evidently,  that  led  them  to  think  of  a  longer 
journey  to  Victoria  Falls.  They  knew  of 
the  dangers  incident  to  such  an  attempt, 
but  thought  themselves  capable  and  expe- 
rienced enough  to  dare  them.  The  Tribune 
prints  extracts  from  two  letters  that  Mrs. 
Wexelsen  wrote  while  on  this  trip.  One  of 
these  describes  graphically  one  of  the  actual 
dangers  to  be  met,  as  follows: 

"It  was  oppressively  hot — you  can't 
imagine  what  the  heat  here  means — and 
when  we  went  to  bed  we  left  all  the  win- 
dows wide  open.  Along  about  2:30,  when 
we  were  both  well  asleep,  I  suddenly  be- 
came aware  of  a  very  gentle  pressure  on 
my  hand,  which  was  lying  on  the  coverlet. 
It  all  comes  back  to  me  now  with  horrible 
distinctness,  altho  at  the  moment  I  was 
barely  half  awake.  The  thought  I  got  was 
that  Jan  had  put  his  hand  on  mine,  and  I 
must  have  dropt  off  to  sleep  again,  for  I 
realized  nothing  more  until  a  short  time 
later  when  I  was  again  aroused  by  the  same 
pressure  on  my  hand.  I  opened  my  eyes 
{Continued  on  page  867) 


REGAL  SIMPLICITY 


It  is  not  alone  the  art  of  the 
designer  or  the  genius  of  the 
engineer  that  has  won  for  the 
Rauch  &  Lang  the  patronage 
of  the  Elect. 

But  rather  the  60  years  of 
success  in  the  entire  realm  of 
coach  huilding — from  the 
days  when  good  Queen  Vic- 
toria suggested  the  carriage 
that  bears  her  name,  to  these 
days  of  Rauch  &  Lang  Regal 
Simplicity. 

Designing  and  engineering 


are  necessary  attributes — yet 
largely  commercial  commod- 
ities. 

But  60  years'  progress,  ma- 
ture experience — established 
leadership  —  are  factors  far 
beyond  mere  price. 

The  Worm  Driven  Rauch 
&  Lang  Electric  which  has 
revolutionized  the  Electric  In- 
dustry is  but  another  evidence 
of  continued  leadership. 

Rauch  &  Lang  Dealers  are 
established  in  all  large  cities. 


THE  RAUCH  &  LANG  CARRIAGE  CO..  2256  W.  25th  St.,  Cleveland 

Branches:  New  York,  X800  Broadway;  Minneapolis,  1207  Harmon  PI.;  Kansas  City,  3601  Main  St. 
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EQUIPAGES  OF  QUEENS  1 
SERIES  2.     NUMBER  7. 


Seating,  controlling,  braking  and 
Top-Mounted  Worm  Drive  features, 
exclusive  with  Rauch  &  Lang  Cars, 


are  covered  by  United  States  patents  w^f   QULEN  VICTORIA  IN 

nomlino  and   eranted.  THE  FIRST  "VICTORIA" 


Keep  allneeded letters, cards, blanks, drawings.documents  andother 
records  right  at  your  desk  for  instant  reference  in  strong,  beautiful 


Filing  Equipment 


Increases  your  efficiency.  You  can 
add  and  re-arrange  sections  as 
needed.  You  never  have  to  discard  it.  ALLSTEEL  Units  all  inter- 
lock, whatever  their  shape  or  purpose.  ALLSTEEL 
protects  contents  against  fire,  water,  damp  weather, 
rodents,  sneak-thieves.  ALLSTEEL  comprises  the 
most  complete  line  of  standard  steel  equipment  in  the 
country.  Looks  like  beautiful  wood.  Gives  more  filing 
space— takes  Itss  floor  space.  Write  today  for  tree 
catalog,  illustrated  in  colors.    Itwill'save  you  money. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO.,2927  Logan  Av.,Yoiingrtown,0. 

Branches,  New  York  and  Chicago— Agencies  Everywhere 


U.S.Pat.OM 
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HUDSON  Six-40 
$1750 


Rides  Like  Constant  Coasting 


Just  Drive  this  Six  Ten  Miles. 
No  Question  then  About  Sixes! 

Go  to  your  local  HUDSON  dealer.  Take  a  ride,  at  the  wheel,  in  this  new  Six-40.  Then 
you  will  become  forever  a  Six  enthusiast.  Note  this  price,  this  weight,  these  flowing 
lines,  these  superb  appointments.  Note  that  Howard  E.  Coffin  builds  the  HUDSON  Six-40. 
And  then  you  will  have  the  answer  to  the  question  of  "which  Six." 


npHIS  new  HUDSON  Six-40 
X    can  best  speak  for  itself.    You 
know  your   likes  and  wishes.      See 
if  this  car  meets  them. 

It  needs  no  salesmanship.  The 
facts  are  all  apparent.  Just  get 
the  car's  own  story  and  judge  it  for 
yourself. 

Decide  These  Things 

First,  do  you  want  a  Six?  If  any 
doubt  lingers,  this  ride  will  dispel 
it.  The  smoothness,  the  flexibil- 
ity, the  lack  of  vibration  will  make 
a  resistless  appeal.  If  you  like 
luxury  of  motion  you  are  coming 
to  a  Six. 

Then  the  weight  question.  The 
HUDSON  Six-40  weighs  2,980 
pounds,  due  to  skillful  designing 
and  properly  chosen  materials.  Do 
you  wish  to  carry,  in  an  equal- 
powered  car,  from  450  to  1,250 
extra  pounds?  It  would  mean  the 
same,  in  tire  cost  and  fuel,  as  to 
carry  at  all  times  three  to  eight 
extra  passengers. 

Then  operative  cost.  The  HUD- 
SON Six-40  has  a  new-type  motor 
— small  bore  and  long  stroke — 
which  has  made  amazing  miles-per- 
gallon  records.  Your  HUDSON 
dealer  has  many  actual  compari- 
sons. Figure  out  what  this  one 
feature  will  save  in  the  years  to 
come. 


The  Quality  Question 

THEN  let  this  Six-40,  designed 
by  Howard  E.  Coffin,  show 
you  the  meaning  of  a  high-grade 
car.  Judge  what  it  means  in 
staunchness,  in  freedom  from 
trouble,  in  long  life  and  low  upkeep. 
Now  that  SI 750  buys  all  these 
things,  isn't  quality  worth  getting? 


maker  offer  in  a  car  of  like  capac- 
ity? And  what  lower  price,  in  any 
type,  offers  so  much  per  dollar? 

Count  depreciation  too.  Since 
the  Six  is  the  type  of  the  future, 
and  since  these  lines  and  equipment 
are  the  coming  vogue,  think  how 
this  car  will  hold  its  value  as  com- 
pared with  other  types. 


THEN  see  if  this  car  meets  your 
ideals  of  beauty.  Note  the 
streamline  body  with  the  lines  un- 
broken and  without  a  hinge  in 
sight.  Mark  the  perfect  finish, 
the  deep,  rich,  hand-buffed  uphol- 
stery. Will  a  car  so  distinguished 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  ownership? 


S1 


EE  the  new  equipment — the 
O  two  disappearing  tonneau  seats, 
the  "One-Man"  top,  the  quick- 
adjusting  side- curtains,  the  dim- 
ming searchlights,  the  concealed 
speedometer  gear.  Note  how  extra 
tires  are  carried  —  ahead  of  the 
front  door.  Note  the  gasoline  tank 
with  its  gauge  in  the  cowl.  Note 
the  convenience  of  every  control. 
All  these  are  this  year's  improve- 
ments. 

The  Price  Question 

THEN  judge   if  anything  in 
comparable     cars    justifies    a 
higher  price.     What  more  can  any 


ET  the  HUDSON  Six-40— 
the  car  itself — answer  these 
questions  for  you.  Let  it  make  its 
own  appeal.  And  don't  delay. 
We  are  at  this  writing  weeks  be- 
hind on  our  orders.  We  have  no 
hope  of  meeting  all  the  next  two 
months'  demand. 

Phaeton,  with  extra  tonneau 
seats — or  Roadster — $1750  f.o.b. 
Detroit.  Convertible  Roadster, 
with  leather  top,  lined,  win- 
dows that  drop  out  of  sight 
into  the  doors  a  car  as  beauti- 
ful and  comfortable  in  rough 
weather  as  a  limousine,  and 
that  can  be  quickly  changed  to 
an  open  roadster,  $1950. 

The  HUDSON  Six-54 

The  new  HUDSON  Six-54  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  HUDSON 
Six-40  in  design  and  equipment. 
But  it  is  larger  and  more  power- 
ful. It  is  for  men  who  want  a 
more  impressive  car.  Its  price  is 
S2250. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  7858  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  805)   H 

drowsily,  and  never  will  I  forget  what  I  saw. 
My  face  was  toward  the  window  and  I 
could  seo  the  half  moon  shining  outside, 
partly  screened  by  a  bamboo-tree.  There 
at  the  side  of  the  bed,  in  a  crouching  posi- 
tion, was  a  negro,  while  just  outside  the 
window  was  another  negro,  with  his  bead 
just  showing  over  the  sill.  He  must  have 
been  lying  on  the  ground,  for  the  sills  are 
very  low. 

"For  an  instant  I  thought  my  heart  had 
stopt  beating,  and  all  my  breath  seemed  to 
leave  me.  The  terrible  creature  then 
caught  my  hand  with  a  firm  grip,  and  mut- 
tered '  Hush'  very  softly.  He  had  his  other 
band  up  near  my  pillow,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  a  knife  in  it.  Well,  it  was  more  than 
I  could  endure,  and  I  sat  up  with  a  terrified 
shriek  for  Jan.  The  negro  didn't  wait,  but 
like  a  shot  was  out  of  the  window.  I  saw 
them  both  start  off,  and  then  Jan  was  out 
on  the  floor  beside  me  and  running  over  to 
the  corner  for  his  rifle.  You  know,  we  never 
go  to  sleep  here  without  an  American  re- 
peating-rifle  loaded  in  our  room. 

"Jan  emptied  the  gun  at  the  men,  but 
neither  of  them  fell.  The  whole  town  was 
aroused  by  the  shooting,  and  search  was 
made  at  once  in  the  negro  quarter.  But 
they  couldn't  find  the  men  and  I  couldn't 
identify  them,  if  they  had  been  caught, 
they  would  have  been  shot  down  the  same 
hour.  They  can't  trifle  with  the  blacks 
here,  and  they  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
It's  the  only  way  to  treat  them,  or  else  they 
would  murder  all  the  whites. 

"But  think  of  poor  me,  and  of  Jan  also. 
We  sat  up  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  my 
nerves  are  not  quite  composed  yet.  Here 
in  Beira  the  old  colonists  tell  us  we  should 
take  this  as  a  warning  not  to  go  back  to  the 
Falls,  but  we  both  think  the  blacks  are 
cowed  and  that  they  won't  touch  us.  Jan 
has  had  lots  of  experience  with  them  all 
over  South  Africa,  and  on  the  East  coast, 
too,  and  he's  not  a  particle  afraid. 

"But  what  we  don't  know  is  whether 
those  two  blacks  are  in  our  party  or  not. 
If  I  thought  we  had  hired  either  of  them, 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  leave  Beira. 
Still,  the  chances  are  they  would  not  have 
the  courage  to  hire  themselves  to  us  and 
possibly  risk  detection.  So  we  are  hoping 
for  the  best  and  starting  to-morrow." 

The  second  letter  is  the  last  one  ever 
received  from  the  New  York  girl.  It  was 
written  at  the  Victoria  Falls  and  brought 
on  ahead  of  the  party  by  two  blacks.  Mrs. 
Wexelsen  found  her  surroundings  beautiful 
and  awe-inspiring,  and  described  them,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  events  of  her  trip  to  the 
Falls: 

"1  think  Victoria  Falls  far  surpasses  Ni- 
agara; surely  in  all  my  life  I  never  expected 
to  see  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  vast,  tor- 
rent pouring  down  hundreds  of  feet  in  the 
tropical  sun,  and  with  the  wild,  virgin  forest 
flanking  it  on  both  sides.  Our  trip  promises 
to  be  a  memorable  success.  We  have  had 
lots  of  excitement,  something  happening 
every  day  and  hour  almost;  and  just  now 
it  seems  to  me  that  New  York  is  a  million 
miles  away.  It's  almost  impossible  to  think 
of  your  big  buildings  and  streets  here  in 
the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  with  not  a 
white  person  within  miles  and  miles  save 
Jan  himself. 


"  \  oil    ought     to    have    seen    me    come    up 

the  country  from  Beira.     It  tools  us  three 

months  to  get,  here,  for  we  zigzagged  in 
every  direction,  Jan  taking  a,  most,  wonder- 
ful collection  of  pictures  of  the  forest  and  of 
animal  life.  Only  five  minutes  ago  be 
snapt,  a  big  baboon  swinging  on  a  branch 
out  o\  er  t  he  Falls." 

She  traveled,  she  wrote,  in  great,  luxury, 
having  a  "carriage  of  state"  in  the  shape 
of  a  hammock  slung  on  poles  and  carried 
by  bearers.  Yet  she  was  not  willing  to  have 
her  friends  believe  that  she  did  not  take  her 
share  in  the  hazards  of  the  journey,  dan- 
gerous tho  they  might  be.    She  wrote: 

'We've  shot,  a  lot  of  big  game,  and  when 
I  say  'we,'  I  include  myself.  I'm  quite  an 
expert  with  a  rifle  now — and  you  couldn't 
get  me  to  touch  one  of  t  hem  in  New  York. 
But  out  here  every  white  man  and  woman 
knows  how  to  shoot,  for  they  never  know 
when  they  may  have  to  defend  themselves. 
I  shot  a  leopard  two  days  ago — 'tiger-cats,' 
we  call  them.  But  it  wasn't,  so  very  risky. 
The  dogs  we  have  along — five  wicked- 
looking  mongrels — chased  the  poor  thing 
up  a  tree,  and  I  heard  Jan  calling  to  me  to 
come  and  bring  my  rifle.  1  had  it  in  the 
hammock  with  me,  and  I  jumped  out  and 
ran  over  to  him.  He  was  close  to  a  big  old 
tree,  with  immense,  vine-covered  branches 
running  out  all  around. 

"Far  out  on  one  of  the  branches  the 
leopard  lay  crouched  out  at  full  length, 
looking  down  at  the  dogs,  mad  with  excite- 
ment, on  the  ground  directly  beneath. 
'Here's  your  chance,'  shouted  Jan,  and  I 
rested  the  gun  across  his  shoulder  so  I 
wouldn't  miss.  I  tried  to  shoot  it  in  the 
eye,  but  the  bullet  went  further  back  and 
broke  the  creature's  neck.  It  came  down 
all  in  a  heap,  and  we  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
driving  off  the  dogs,  all  snarling  and  biting 
as  if  to  eat  the  body  up.  I  have  the  skin 
and  you  will  get  it  from  me  when  we  get 
back  to  New  York." 

This  was  in  1910,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  no  word.  The  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  besought  to  aid  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  pair  in  finding 
some  trace  of  them,  but  little  has  been 
accomplished.  Somewhere  on  the  return 
journey  from  the  Falls  came  disaster;  .just 
what  it  was  no  one  may  ever  know.  The 
Tribune's  final  Conjectures  stir  one's  im- 
agination, but  evolve  no  answer: 

Was  Wexelsen  mistaken  in  his  carriers, 
and  did  they  at  last  rebel,  and  kill  the  man 
and  his  wife,  or  make  them  captive?  These 
are  the  questions  that  make  their  disap- 
pearance a  deep  and  tragic  mystery. 
Where  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  was  the 
last  fateful  chapter  in  the  romance  of  this 
young  couple  enacted?  And  if  Wexelsen 
and  his  New  York  wife  are  not  dead,  where 
in  the  remote  recesses  of  the  jungle  are  they 
held  ? 

A  postscript  to  the  girl's  letter  from  Vic- 
toria Falls  reads: 

"I  have  been  telling  Jan  just  where  we 
shall  live — up  on  Morningside  Heights, 
overlooking  Central  Park.  The  trees  will 
remind  him  of  the  forest." 

Does  the  girl,  somewhere  in  the  forest, 
still  dream  of  a  New  York  apartment? 


Every  Woman  Happy! 

10,000  Rapids 

i  in  .I,  this  month  at  special  low  factory  price. 
Write  ;ii  once  for  particulars.  Now  Home 
Science  Book  with  isorecipea  '  ooking  by  Fire- 
less.  Telia  how  to  save  gas  bin  linn.  Iiow  to 
cut  down  meat  and  grocery  bills,  how  to  put  up 
bettei  tasting  preserves  at  .5  to  4  cents  a  can. 
Get  your  Kapid 

This  Month 

direct  from  factory  at  a  big  saving. 
Get   the    standard,    big    three* 
compartment    Rapid  with  ex- 
tra-size Outfit    of   seamless 
WEAREVER"        Aln 
minimi  (  or, king  I  >>  n 

i^^.     sils  and  cake  and  pie 

I  M   ^.      rack    free.        All 

compartments 

and     covers 

lined  with 

ure  A- 

lumin- 

um. 


Days 

Free 
Trial 

In  Your 
Home 


You 
can 

start,  and 
finish    your 
cooking       all 
inside  the  cook- 
er,   no    reheating 
necessary.     160,000 
families        now      use 
RAPIDS    for    baking, 
roasting,    steaming,   boil 
ing  and   all   kinds  of  cook- 
ing.   Food   can't  spoil,   burn 
or  waste  and  juices  can't  cook 
away. 


Fireless  Cooker 

Every  cooker  guar- 
anteed. Your  mon- 
ey back  and  freight 
paid  both  ways  if 
you  don't  wish  to 
keep  the  RAPID 
after  using  30  days 
in  your  own  kitchen 

Sold   Only 
Direct 
From 
Factory 

— roasts  meats 
and  fowl  per- 
fect brown,  bakes 
cakes,  pies,  cus- 
tards, all  vegetables,  preserves — without  a  fault.  No 
watching  ;  no  hot  kitchens.  Reduces 
gas  burning  from  hours  to  minutes. 

Get  this 
Book  FREE 

Write  a  post  card  at  once.  Get 
your  cooker  now — save  a  big  share 
of  the  cost  buying  this  month. 
You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  sale. 
Write  for  price  and  Free  Home  Science 
Book  with  full-page  photos  of  cooking    "By  Fireless." 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

Dept.  250  Detroit,  Mich. 


JdlRi 


Perfect  Pencils 


Seventeen  black  and  two 

copying  degrees,  every  de- 

•rfree  guaranteed  never  to  vary 


Supreme  among  all 
free'"  W  five -cent  Pencils 
Samples    ^  223  Fifth  Ave. 

American  Lead  Pencil  KjO.       New^brk 
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Rich 

— but  not  happy 

Wealth  doesn't  give  you 
or  any  man  the  real  joys  of 
life,  unless  you  see  things  in 
the  right  perspective. 

Our  economic  studies  de- 
velop so  much  which  is  help- 
ful in  a  broad-gauged  way 
that  we  have  decided  to 
offer  in  a 

Special  Confidential   Service 

the  vital  basic  facts  relating 
to  social,  industrial,  political 
and  religious  problems,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Babson's 
deductions  and  opinions. 


One  feature 


of  this  service  will  be  to  aid  the  well- 
to-do  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
life  and  conditions  as  they  are,  to  fit 
themselves  and  their  children  to  take 
full   advantage  of  their  opportunities. 


This  experiment  is  radical — it  will 
deal,  not  with  prejudices  and  theories, 
but  facts.  We  expect  and  invite 
criticism,  and  your  request  will  bring 
you  a  free  sample  report  of  The  Babson 
Labor  and  Social  Service. 

Address  Dept.  G  30  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Economic    Offices,   Wellesley   Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  V.  S. 


' 


Investments  and  Fimancb 


BjmJ    wm      When  you  purchase  from  us  a 
«-         m   proved  Georgia  City  or  Farm  I'roj 
yo       m    little   chance  as  is  humanly  possi 
c  I     from  6£*   to  7%  and  you   can  be  i 

°      "    B     it  regularly.     Tour  principal  is 


When _y<>u  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Im- 
Property,  you  take  as 
possible.  You  receive 
sure  of  receiving 
i  amply  protected. 
Let  us  send  you  our  list  of  Loam  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Hesstont  Loan  k  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta.  Ga. 


First  Mortgages 
that  yield  BY2% 

Land  produces  the  greatest  amount  of 
wealth.  It  is,  therefore,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  certainty  as  security  for  an  in- 
vestment. 

Invest,  then,  in  mortgages  covering  land  that 
produces  standard  crops.  In  particular,  buy 
Ward-Harrison  Mortgages,  so  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  have  been  passed  upon  by  an 
experienced  organization. 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgages  are  in  bond  form 
with  inteiest  coupons  attached.  The  security 
back  of  them  consists  of  well  managed  farms  in 
12  Black  Land  Counties  of  Central  Texas,  which 
raise  over  a  million  bales  ($55,000,000  worth)  of 
cotton  per  annum — one-fourth  of  the  Texas  cotton 
crop. 

We  loan  our  own  money,  only  after  careful, 
expert  investigation,  on  choice  lands,  and  offer 
to  investors  the  original  Mortgage  documents. 
Interest  is  collected  by  depositing  coupons  in 
your  own  bank,  payable  through  the  National 
City  Bai.k  in  New  York.  We  recommend  these 
Mortgages  as  safe  and  conservative  for  individual 
investors. 

Send  for  our  interesting,  illustrated  Booklet  D-i, 
and  list  of  offerings. 

Out  valuations  art  your  protection 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgage  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


TEN  YEARS  OF  ELECTRICITY 

"  TT  IS  not  much  more  than  a  decade 
1  since  the  investing  public  scarcely 
knew  what  electric-light  securities  were," 
Bays  the  New  York  Evening  Pout;  more- 
over, "if  they  heard  of  them  at  all,  it  was 
to  be  advised  by  conservative  bankers  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them."  The 
electric-light  and  power  companies  in  the 
United  States  ten  years  ago  represented  a 
total  investment  of  about  700  million  dol- 
lars; to-day  the  investment  is  nearly 
two  billion  dollars.  The  traction  com- 
panies alone  earn  annually  650  million 
dollars.  The  same  paper  points  out  the 
interesting  fact  that  little  of  the  financing 
of  these  properties  was  accomplished 
through  stock  exchanges.  It  was  chiefly 
done  through  "direct  solicitation  and  on 
recommendation  of  brokers."  Other  sta- 
tistics of  the  amazing  growth  of  electrical 
enterprises  are  presented  in  the  same 
paper: 

"Electric  power  generated  from  central 
stations  in  the  United  States  has  been  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  more  than 
$300,000,000  yearly  is  being  paid  for  use  of 
that  power.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
this  month  completed  a  record  which 
showed  that  in  the  year  1912  the  money 
earned  by  central  electric-light  and  power 
stations  of  the  country  was  $302,000,000, 
that  sum  representing  an  increase  of  70  per 
cent,  over  1907,  when  the  last  previous 
record  was  taken,  and  of  250  per  cent,  over 
1902. 

"  Reduced  to  the  universal  terms  of  value, 
the  electrical  industry's  growth  can  readily 
be  measured.  But  there  are  other  terms 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  used 
in  its  record.  For  instance,  it  has  used  the 
term  'kilowatt  capacity  of  generators,'  and 
shown  that  this  capacity  increased  323  per 
cent,  in  the  ten  years  for  which  the  statis- 
tics are  compiled.  The  actual  output  of 
stations,  in  1912,  was  11,502,963,006  kilo- 
watt-hours, that  output  being  358  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  1902.  Motors  in  use 
for  power  gained  331  per  cent,  in  the  ten- 
year   period,    and    their   aggregate   horse- 


power increased  843  per  cent,  in  the  same 

Eeriod.  Figures  are  for  the  continental 
United  States  alone,  no  account  being 
taken  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  no  returns  being  in- 
cluded of  factories,  hotels,  etc.,  which  con- 
sume current  from  their  own  electric 
plants. 

"One  interesting  thing  shown  by  statis- 
tics is  the  relative  use  of  gas  and  electricity 
in  different  communities,  according  to  their 
size.  A  city  of  10,000  people,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, will  not  use  more  than  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  capita  per  year.  A  city  of 
20,000  will  use  2,000  cubic  feet  per  capita, 
and  a  city  of  200,000  will  use  6,000  cubic 
feet  per  capita.  The  scale  is  a  rising  one 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  with  the 
double  impulse  behind  the  movement  of 
increasing  population  and  increasing  use 
of  the  material  per  unit  of  population." 

Reference  is  made  by  the  same  writer  to 
the  "great  dreams  of  great  electricians." 
Some  of  these  foretell  that  distributing 
lines  carrying  cheap  electric  currents  will 
eventually  "determine  the  direction  of  our 
growth,"  just  as  great  rivers  in  the  past  de- 
termined the  growth  of  population  and 
great  railroad  lines  industrial  development. 
Great  central  stations  will  rise  to  supply 
electric  energy  to  vast  communities,  each 
to  become  a  focus  of  radiating  trunk  lines 
that  will  carry  the  essential  current  to  the 
every-day  life  of  many  communities.  Dr. 
Emile  Berliner,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
electricians,  is  quoted  as  having  said  re- 
cently that  the  average  mind  fails  com- 
pletely to  grasp  the  revolutionary  changes 
that  have  already  been  brought  about,  and 
those  now  in  progress,  in  the  methods  by 
which  this  new  energy  is  produced  for  in- 
dustrial, domestic,  and  other  purposes.  In 
the  field  of  electrical  transportation,  for 
example,  it  has  become  possible  for  six 
electric  stations,  placed  at  suitable  inter- 
vals  along  a  transportation  line,  to  furnish 
a  power  that  will  run  trains  from  MoKees- 
port,  Maine,  to  San  Francisco.  It  is 
predicted  that  fully  86  per  cent,  of  our 
(Continued  on  page  870) 


From  "The  New  York  Evening  Pent." 

WATER-POWER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 

The  rectangular  black  areas  indicate  comparative  conditions  at  the  present    time    In    various 
Btotei     it  la  predicted  thai  the  amounts  win  "doable  In  tea  yean." 
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From  Any  Point  of  View— 
The  World's  Greatest  Automobile  Value 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  appearance— the  From  the  standpoint  of  size— the  Overland  has 

Overland  has  unusual  grace  and  harmonious  the  longest  wheelbase  of  any  car  at  this  price  in  the 

body  proportions.  world;  the  largest  motor,  the  roomiest  tonneau,  and 

From  the  standpoint  of  power—  the  Overland  the  largest  tires  of  any  car  at  this  price  in  the  world, 

is  a  big  powerful  smooth  running  35  horsepower  And  finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  from  a 

car;  economical  to  operate;  easy  to  drive.  price  standpoint — the  Overland  costs  30%  less 

From  the  standpoint  of  comfort— the  Overland  than  any  other  similar  car  on  the  market, 

is  luxuriously  upholstered  in  genuine  hand  buffed  Now  from  your  standpoint — can  you  afford 

leather,  tufted  over  specially  selected  curled  hair,  and  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  pay  more  for  other 

made  deep  with  tilted  divan  cushions;  lots  of  leg  cars  that  offer  you  no  more  than  you  get  in  the 

room;  ample  for  five  passengers;  no  crowding.  Overland  for  $950? 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint— the  Overland  There  is  an  Overland  dealer  near  you.   Look 

chassis  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  finished  pieces  him  up  and  see  this  car  today, 

of  mechanism  in  the  world.  Handsome  1914  catalogue  on  request. 

.  Please  address  Dept.  1 7 

?95f>     The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio     $1075 

Completely  *  V  J    7  7  With  electric  start* 


Completely 
Equipped 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Delivery  Wagons,  Garford  and  Willys-Utility  Trucks. 

Full  information  on  request. 


With  electric  starter 
and  generator 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Canadian  Factory: 
The  Willys-Overland  of  Canada,  Limited.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Canadian  Prices :      (  $1250  Completely  equipped. 
t.  o.  b.  Hamilton,  Ont.  I  $1425  With  electric  starter  and  generator 
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Give  this  machine  the  acid  test  of  com- 
parison at  these  three  vital  points: 

Price  —  Equipment  —  Reputation 

The  Two-Sixty  Standard  Indian  (illustrated)  represents  a 
motorcycle  value  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  field  today. 
A  close  examination  will  conclusively  prove  the  1914  Indian 
with  38  Betterments  to  be — price  for  price — quality  for 
quality — an  achievement  in  worth  which  successfully 
carries  it  beyond  competition. 

$ndim  Motocycle 


equipment  has  been  a  true  sensa- 
tion. The  Indian  has  nailed  its  flag 
of  leadership  higher  up  on  the  pole 
than  ever  before  by  evolving 
Motorcycle  Electricity  and  putting 
it  into  efficient  operation.  All 
standard  models  are  equipped  with 
electric  head  light,  electric  tail 
light,  two  sets  high  amperage  stor- 
age batteries,  electric  signal  and 
Corbin-Brown  rear  drive  speed- 
ometer. 


The  Indian  reputation  behind 
every  Indian  machine  is  the  great- 
est guarantee  of  reliability  and 
sound  construction  that  any  motor- 
cycle purchaser  could  have.  The 
Indian  has  developed  more  genuine 
mechanical  devices  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  motorcycle  —  in- 
cluding the  famous,  incomparable 
comfort  feature,  the  Cradle  Spring 
Frame  —  than  all  other  makes  com- 
bined. 


Write  for  the  new  Indian  Catalog 
HENDEE  MFG.  CO.,  806  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
Branches  and  Service  Stations— Chicago     Dallas    Kansas  City    Minneapolis    Denver 
San  Francisco    Atlanta    Toronto    London    Melbourne 


Learn  to  uAsk  the  Standard  Dictionary."  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


The  Clay  Idol 


Years  ago  a  man  bought  a  railroad  l>ond 
To  him  the   i ' ,  si  mbolized 
■  afety. 

To-day  t  he  i  ame  man  Imvs  a  sound  public 
utility  Ixjii'l  to  yield  6V4%.  Theii  in  oidof 
tikh  and  Btability   have  been    proven 
even  through  times  ol  panic.    The  investor 
nrj|..  hips  the  clay  idol  <>i  i  In- low 

ini  ome  :  ielcL 

We  are  offering  the  Sl»>it  Term  Notes  of 

a  pn  public    utility    com  pan  j    to 

yield  <):>ri ' .  .  which   are  convertible  into  a 

sound  mo  ond  al   a  price   to  yield 

upon  i  onvei  inn. 

Asfc  us  lor  Circular  2  L.  L). 

A.  H.  Bickmore  &  Co. 

Ill  Broadway  New  York 
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MORTGAGE  a^BONDBAMKERS 


f.'.iUlnlu  .... 
•  TRAU9   BUILDING  ONI  WALL  STRUT 

CHICAGO 


H 


Safety  and  6% 

Investors  seeking  safety  of  their 
funds,  together  with  an  attrac- 
tive interest  return,  should 
carefully  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  first  mortgage  Gl/v  bonds 
we  own  and  offer. 

Their  soundness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  ever  suffered  loss 
on  any  security  purchased  of  this 
House,  founded  32  years  ago. 

Write  for  The  Investors'  Maga- 
zine, our  monthly  publication. 
sad  Circular   No.  888-B 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(.Continued  from  page  8B8) 

industrial  power  will  eventually  be  supplied 
from  electric  si  at  ions.  Dr.  Berliner  is 
quoted  further: 

"Civilization  is  on  the  point  of  making 
a  gigantic  stride,  a  stride  so  vast  as  to  place 
it  into  effect  upon  a  new  plane.  Man  lias 
only  begun  lo  invent.  The  day  of  the  loco- 
motive that  burns  coal  lo  generate  its  own 
power  is  almost  at  an  end.  The  city  of  Xew 
York  will  before  long  be  run  by  water- 
power.  Electricity  will  be  delivered  at 
suitably  located  stations,  each  of  the  latter 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  current  off  the 
wire  and  supplying  a  given  area  with  it. 
The  current  supplied  will  dri\e  the  ma- 
chinery of  all  factories  in  Xew  York  and  the 
neighborhood.  It  will  run  all  surface-cars, 
as  well  as  the  trains  of  the  elevated  and 
subway  roads.  One  of  its  most  important 
uses  will  be  for  illuminating  and  heating 
dwellings  and  for  taking  the  place  of  coal 
for  cooking, 

"Before  very  long  all  big  cities  will  be 
electrified,  the  use  of  coal  being  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  we  may  yet  find  some  means  whereby 
\\i  can  utilize  the  radiant  energy  of  the 
sun  direct.  There  arc  still  the  possibilities 
of  the  tides  to  lie  considered;  the  energy 
they  represent,  available  every  day  in  tin 
year,  is  well-nigh  incalculable.  Windmills 
are  destined  before  long  to  be  used  in  this 
country  for  generating  and  storing  electric 
power.  Knergy  is  ready  at  hand  and  in- 
viting employment  in  unlimited  quantities, 
furnished  free  of  cost  by    Nature  herself." 

As  to  the  immediate  future,  the  same 
newspaper  outlines  as  follows  developments 
that  are  likely  to  take  place: 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  next  era  of  distinct 
development  in  the  electric-lighting  held 
will  come  as  a  result  of  the  progress  which 
technical  experts  will  make  in  economical 
long-distance  transmission.  With  great 
power-stations  located  in  the  heart  of  tin 
coal  districts  drawing  energy  there,  and 
with  other  stations  drawing  energy  from  im- 
mense water-power  plants,  the  problem  of 
cheap  production  of  current  is  rapidly  being 
solved.  In  Illinois  the  intricate  system  of 
trolley-lines  is  at  present  run  with  elec- 
tricity generated  from  coal-mines.  In  Cal- 
ifornia the  trolley-lines  are  operated  l>\ 
means  of  current  generated  from  rushing 
mountain  streams  in  the  Sierras.  The 
statement  is  credited  to  experts  that  tin 
coke-ovens  of  the  ( 'onnellsville  district,  if 
replaced  bj  retort-ovens,  would  produce 
approximately  lNO.lHX)  boiler  horse-power 
an  hour.  Figures  furnished  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad  show  that  it  requires 
12,000  horse-power  available  any  moment 
to  move  its  traffic  between  Eiarnsburg and 
Pittsburg.  Allowing  for  incidental  loss,  it 
is  said  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  power  gen- 
erated at  I  he  ('onnellsville  o\cns,  after  be- 
ing converted  into  mechanical  horse-power. 

could  reach  the  draw-bars  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  locomotives,  that  being  far 
moii'  than  enough  for  the  work  required. 

This    power    is    now    absolutely    wasted    in 

the  ('onnellsville  coking  operations. 
"It  is  recognized  that  the  world's  supply 

of  coal  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  much  eon 
Oern  has  been  felt  thereat.  But  long  before 
Hie  time  approaches  for  concern  over  the 
amount  of  this  "fossil  sunshine"  remaining 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  is  expected 
that  another  source  of  energy  will  have 
been  developed  to  lake  its  place.  That 
source  lies  in  the  innumerable  streams  thai 
run  down  lo  the  sea  from  our  high  lands, 
and  which  have  incalculable  power.  Niag- 
ara's Qood  [louring  over  the  falls  is  one 
vivid  illustration  of  this  power.  It  has 
been  reckoned   that  the  quantity  of  the 
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water  that  is  precipitated  upon  the  total 
ana  of  the  United  States  in  a  twelvemonth 
would  compose  a  cube  eleven  miles  on 
edge.  How  enormous  is  the  segregate 
available  water-supply  represented  by  this 
water,  in  its  descent  toward  the  ocean,  can 
be  dimly  imagined  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  a  horse-power  is  the  amount  of  energy 
developed  by  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per 
second  falling  nine  feet. 

"Current  produced  by  hydroelectric 
plants  is  already  distributed  over  wide 
areas,  some  of  these  being  in  a  position  to 
transmit  over  an  area  of  125,000  square 
miles.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  neces- 
sary to  locate  a  mill  at  the  side  of  a  stream 
to  utilize  the  energy  of  its  waterfall.  Lo- 
well, Lawrence,  Holyoke,  Paterson,  and 
others  of  our  manufacturing  cities  literally 
grew  up  out  of  waterfalls.  Now  the  energy 
generated  by  descending  water  is  trans- 
mitted by  aluminum  and  copper  wires  over 
wide  stretches  of  land,  so  that  factories  are 
springing  up  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
source  of  their  power  and  operating  with 
far  greater  economy  than  did  those  pioneer 
mills  which  located  at  the  sides  of  our 
flowing  streams  years  ago. 

"California  has  given  an  object-lesson 
in  water-power  utilization  and  transmis- 
sion. In  that  State  from  fifty  thousand  to 
one  hundred  thousand  volts  have  been 
transmitted  over  a  distance  of  nearly  250 
miles,  with  smaller  loss  than  formerly  was 
experienced  in  the  short  transmissions. 

"And  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  appli- 
cation, electricity  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
modities that  has  gone  down  in  price,  while 
the  cost  of  nearly  everything  else  that 
enters  into  our  life  has  gone  up.  Over  a 
period  of  seven  years  the  cost  of  living  is 
calculated  to  have  advanced  something 
like  37  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  elec- 
tricity in  those  seven  years  has  gone  down 
17  per  cent. 

"  The  laymen  need  only  be  reminded  how 
this  has  come  about.  A  detailed  account 
is  unnecessary.  Invention  and  efficiency 
have  been  the  prime  factors.  Incandescent 
lamps  afford  an  object-lesson.  First  there 
was  a  lamp  of  small  luminosity  and  large 
power  consumption.  This  was  followed  by 
a  lamp  of  large  luminous  output  and 
smaller  current  consumption,  and  that  in 
turn  was  followed  by  one  still  better.  So 
the  procession  has  gone  on  until  at  the 
present  time  the  amount  of  light  in  rela- 
tion to  power  consumed  is  four  times 
greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago." 

THE   ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE  IN 
FREIGHT-CARS 

One  of  the  many  difficult  problems  in  the 
railroad  business  is  that  of  freight-cars 
on  the  road  which  are  laden  with  less  than 
a  car-load.  The  problem  has  long  been 
serious,  and  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist  says  "its  seriousness  is  not 
abating."  Coal-cars  form  no  part  of  the 
problem,  only  freight-cars  proper.  On  see- 
ing a  long  train  of  coal-cars  returning  to 
mines  empty,  one  might  hastily  conclude 
that  they  are  operated  at  a  loss,  but  the 
fact  is  that  these  cars  yield  a  bigger  and 
more  certain  profit  than  do  the  higher  class 
freight-cars,  and  for  several  reasons,  such  as 
economies  due  to  less  expensive  handling, 
less  troublesome  equipment,  and,  more 
than  all,  to  the  fact  that  cars  full-loaded 
run  one  way  with  a  steady,  long  haul.  The 
only  waste  in  coal-cars  is  the  necessary  back 
haul  of  the  empty  cars.  Managers  can 
always  figure  closely  what  the  haulage  of 
coal  will  yield. 

In  the  case  of  miscellaneous  freight- 
cars,  however,  while  there  is  "a  much 
higher  return  per  hundred  pounds,"  there 
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(AY  by  day,  the 
folly  of  non- fireproof 
buildings  and  houses  becomes  more  and  more 
widely  recognized  —  their  erection  more  severely  con- 
demned.    You  attain  fire  safety  in  its   highest   form, 
when  you  build  of 

NATCO  HOLLOWTILE 

Fireproof,   age -proof,  damp-proof,  vermin  -  proof ;  warmer  in  Winter, 

cooler  in  Summer 

Investigation  of  the  merits  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  and  comparison  with 
older  materials  invariably  dictates  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  — 
for  partitions,  floors  and  roof,  as  well  as  exterior  walls. 

Whatever  the  building's  purpose,  size,  proposed  cost — the  advantages 
all  lie  on  the  side  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction,  a  construction 
that  anticipates  and  eliminates  all  that  fire  and  time  can  do  to  destroy 
or  depreciate  the  structure. 

The  important  word  to  remember  is  "  Natco."  The  only 
genuine  Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  the  hollow  tile  that  bears, 
pressed  into  the  blocks,  the  trademark  "Natco."' 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  send  for  our  64 -page  handbook, 
"  Fireproof  Houses,"  fully  describing,  with  illustrations,  every  detail  and 
phase  of  Natco  construction.  Contains  80  photographs  of  Natco 
buildings.     Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cenfs  to  cover  postage. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  ■  PROOFING  •  GOMBANY 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Write 
today 


Dept.  V 


Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Organized 
1889 


-  J, 


Jffc 


15  Day's  Free  Use 


Freight  Prepaid 


A  side-by-side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
sells  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY  WASHER 


The  borne  washing1  machine  with  the  revers- 
ible wringer  attachment  doe§  the  hardest  part 
of  housekeeping,  and  allows  the  housekeeper  or 
maid  to  be  doing  something  else  at  same  time. 

A  cylinder  laundry  machine  for  domestic  use 
— operated  by  Electricity,  Water,  Qas  Engine  or 
hand.  Cleanses  by  tumbling  and  the  suction 
of  the  hot  suds  in  revolving  wooden  cylinder. 
(Patent  wooden  wings  prevent  packing.) 
Does  Not  Wear  Out  The  Clothes  and  Washes  Clean 
without  tearing  or  grinding  action.  Has  a  capacity  of  approx- 
imately seven  sheets  or  equivalent.  Washes  everything  from 
Blankets  to  fine  linen.  A  great  time  and  money  saver  on  washday. 
Write  today  for  our  descriptive  booklet.    Mention  the  kind 

of  power  you  desire. 
Rochester  Rotary  Wnsher  To,,  G'J.i  Cutler  Rldg.,  Rochester,  X.Y. 
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Of  Myriad  Uses 

Wherever  permanence,  fireproofness 
and  economy  are  desired  in  building 
construction,  Hy-Rib  finds  a  place.  Its 
field  of  usefulness  includes  buildings  of 
all  types  and  sizes  from  residence  to  sky- 
scraper.fromfarmsilotoindustrialplant. 

HY-RIB 

is  a  steel  sheathing  combining  in  a  single  unit, 
lath,  studs,  reinforcement  and  forms.  Hy-Rib 
is  the  ideal  reinforcement  for  concrete,  stucco, 
or  plaster.  To  build  sidings,  partitions,  roofs, 
floors,  ceilings,  etc.,  with  Hy-Rib  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  easily  handled  sheets  are  fastened 
to  the  supports  and  the  plaster  or  concrete  is 
applied.  All  forms  are  eliminated. 
No  matter  what  you  intend  to  build,  you 
should  inform  yourself  about  Hy-Rib.  Write 
for  Hy-Rib  Handbook — free. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

636  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HY-RIB      CONCRCTE      SIDINGS 

FAVORITE       STOVE      c>     RANGE     CO.  -     PIQUArO. 


By 

Julio  Redmond,  M.P. 


THE  HOME  RULE  BILL 

In  this  book  the  great  Irish  leader  gives  a  eleur  explanation 
ol    the  meaaure  by  win.  h  it  is  hoped  tu  eonfer  self-govern- 
ment upon  Ireland,    170  page*,  cloth  bound,  with  a  cover- 
u  portrait  oi  John  Redmond,     sol   net;  by  mail,  59c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Get  This  New  Book 

\    Rich    Fund   of   Information  For   All   Who 
I  uke  An  Active  Interest  In  Human  Progress. 

Woman,   Marriage 
and    Motherhood 


By  F.lizalx-lh  Sloan  ChrMrr.  MB.     With  an 
Introduction  Ly  Mr».  Fiederii  Schoff,  Preaoenl 
of  Nati011.1l  (  oogri  ■  ol  Mothen  and  Parenl 
Teachen  Associations,  U.  S.  A. 

This  valuable  book  covers  the  subject  from  every 

ible point  of  view  hygienic,  legal,  political, 
moral,  social,  economic,  ami  industrial.  The 
author,  an  important  and  prominent  authority, 
goes  into  the  subject  deeply  and  thoroughly  and 
brings  together  much  information  of  unusual 
value  and  inii 

Large  tamo,  Cloth,  2S7  />/•.,  %i  50  net;  by  vmil  %i.ba 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
,154-t.o  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Consider  Quality  First 


and     sou     will    be    Satistied 
only  with 

KREMENTZ 
CUFF BUTTONS 


(Our  Piece  Be .111  and  Host) 

They  an'  perfect  in  design  and 
workmanship. 

Don't  turn  in  tin-  cull. 
Strongest    where    the     greatest 
strain  comes. 

( If  one-piece  const  rui  tion.they  are 
prooi  against  breakit 

A   new  one  tree,  if  broken  liom 
any  cause. 
Mon*  actual  (old  in  the  ECrementz 

Rolled  Piatt  Cufl  Hud. m  than  in 
.it  he  I  [ila  ted  <  lilt  button 
made. 

And  that  means  years  of  weal 
without  wearing  through  the  gold 
Burfai  ■  • 

iwtore  you  buy  < u "'  buttons,  ask 
the  jr.n lit  in  haberdasher  to  .show 
\uu    thi-     hi,  1111  ill        tin-     nn" 


no 


stamped  on     01  urite  us  far  booklet. 
In  Rolled  Gold  Plate     $2.00  the  Pair 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

101  Chestnut  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Krementz  Collar  Button 


is  not  necessarily  a  higher  return  per  train- 
load.  The  writer's  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject contains  an  interesting  reference  to  the. 
ways  in  which  English  managers  of  railroads 
arc  seeking  a  solution  of  a  problem  that 
OOnoerns  them  as  much  as  it  does  Ameri- 
can managers: 

"  When  shippers  load  full  cars,  it  is  good. 
When  the  traflic  comes  in  the  shape  of 
thousands  of  cases,  crates,  rolls,  bags,  and 
what  not,  it  has  to  be  handled  three  or 
four  times,  at  receiving  stations,  at  the 
yards  where  freight  is  unloaded  and  as- 
sorted into  full  cars  for  long  hauls,  and  at 
terminals.  Sometimes  it  still  moves  in 
partly  empty  cars.  That  freight,  as  de- 
scribed, is  the  long-haul  freight.  When  it 
comes  to  the  local  freight  service  from 
town  to  town  in  which  a  train  must  be 
sent  along,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
shunt  a  car,  take  on  a  box,  drop  a  bag,  and 
the  like,  the  waste  is  enormous,  and  in  spite 
of  much  higher  freight-rates  than  upon 
coal,  the  railroad  loses  by  much  of  the 
traffic,  individually  considered. 

"If  anything,  the  proportion  of  little 
shipments  of  freight  is  increasing.  'Hand- 
to-mouth'  purchasing,  in  a  hurry,  by  mer- 
chants, is  causing  the  increase  and  much 
better  efficiency  of  handling  by  the  rail- 
roads is  being  sunk,  and  is  disappearing  in 
this  way. 

"This  is  true  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  Europe.  In  England  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute,  and  the  railroads  are  trying 
out  a  great  variety  of  plans  to  solve  indi- 
vidual "1.  c.  1."  difficulties.  They  are  ap- 
pealing to  shippers  and  offering  to  make 
concessions  in  rates  to  encourage  cooper- 
ation that  will  help  avoid  transportation 
wastes  and  make  the  costs  smaller  to  every- 
body concerned.  They  are  not  getting 
much  response,  yet.  As  in  America,  the 
tendency  is  to  throw  upon  the  railroads 
even  more  of  a  kind  of  package-freight 
business,  with  the  demand  that  it  be  done 
in  a  hurry. 

"An  English  railway  that  does  a  large 
haulage  of  garden  produce  into  London 
recently  offered  the  fruit-shippers  of  a 
certain  locality  a  reduction  of  one-fourth 
in  the  freight -rate  on  strawberries  if  they 
would  only  change  the  form  of  packing  in 
the  way  of  abandoning  cross-handled 
baskets  for  the  berries  and  adopting  the 
American  style  of  quart  boxes  packed  in 
crates.  The  shippers  refused  the  offer,  anil 
the  railroad  was  compelled  to  spend  more 
money  for  equipment  to  handle,  waste- 
fully,  the  present  packages. 

"The  English  fanner,  like  the  American, 
does  not  take  enthusiastically  to  coopera- 
tion as  it  has  been  developed  among  the 
country  producers  on  the  Continent.  He 
wants  to  go  it  alone,  and  the  railroads  have 
utterly  failed  to  impress  him  with  the  fact 
thai  Continental  producers  can  get  their 
stuff  into  London  more  cheaply  than  he 
because  their  cooperative  selling  arrange- 
ments bring  lower  transportation  costs. 

"The  cooperative  societies  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  near-by 
countries  buy  their  materials  and  equip- 
ment and  sell  their  products  collectively. 
They  have  their  depots,  to  which  (hey 
bring  everything.  The  produce  goes  out  in 
large  lots.    Advantage  is  taken  of  low  full 

car-load  rales.  This  means  thai  they  <  an 
sell  in  London  more  cheaply  than  can 
English  farmers,  who  live  within  a  short 
distance  front  (he  city,  but  insist  on  sending 
small,  single  consignments  to  market. 
"Not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  merehanl 

shippers,    too,    the    English    railroads    are 

offering  the  hand  of  cooperation.  They 
are  suggesting  concrete  schemes  for  so  reg- 
ulating fast  or  slow  shipments  as  lo  get 
the  'goods-wagons'  as  full  as  they  can,  ami 
sniiit  out  the  waste  of  running  trains  with 
1  half-empty  ears. 

"In  both  England  and  America  the 
growing  motor-truck  traffic  in  local  trans- 
portation is  going  to  help  in  the  solution 
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of  the  problem,  perhaps,  and  it  can  be 
seen  in  a  general  way  how  the  extension  of 
their  services  in  this  way  by  tho  railroads 
gives  them  a  little  more  latitude  of  regula- 
tion over  the  How  of  traffic,  and  a  little 
better  opportunity  to  devise  more  eco- 
nomical handling  of  it.  This  will  be  the 
cutting  out  of  waste,  and  cutting  out  of 
waste  gives  the  possibility  of  lower  costs 
to  consumers." 

TRADE  WITH  ARGENTINA 

Our  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  steadily  and  rapidly  growing.  That 
country  now  offers  for  our  products  much 
the  largest  market  in  South  America,. 
In  the  last  calendar  year  our  sales  to 
Argentina  were  valued  at  $55,000,000,  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  our  sales  to  Brazil, 
and  $3,000,000  more  than  our  sales  to  all 
the  remaining  twelve  countries  of  South 
America.  Our  exports  to  Argentina  twenty 
years  ago  were  only  $5,000,000.  Our 
imports  from  that  country,  meanwhile, 
have  increased  from  $5,000,000  in  1893  to 
$27,000,000  in  1913,  or  an  increase  of  only 
half  the  increase  in  our  exports  to  Argentina. 
Of  the  articles  which  we  take  from  Argen- 
tina the  following  details  have  been  offi- 
cially given  out  in  Washington: 

"Argentina's  sales  to  the  United  States 
are  chiefly  of  hides  and  skins,  wool, 
chemicals,  and,  in  recent  months,  corn  and 
beef.  Imports  of  cattle  hides  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  aggregated  67,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $12,500,000;  the  last  six  months, 
however,  being  only  about  half  as  much 
as  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1912.  Imports  of  wool  during  the  year 
amounted  to  25,250,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$5,000,000. 

"Corn  and  beef  show  greatly  increased 
imports  from  Argentina  in  the  period 
following  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff 
law,  which  placed  those  articles  on  the  free 
list.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912  only  23,909 
bushels  of  corn  arrived  from  Argentina, 
and  the  fiscal  year  1913  only  879,822 
bushels.  Of  meat  and  meat  extracts  the 
imports  during  1912  were  but  $2,929  and 
$7,395,  respectively.  In  the  three  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December  of 
last  year,  however,  imports  of  Argentine 
corn  rose  to  4,102,598  bushels,  and  those  of 
Argentine  beef  to  6,606,866  pounds,  while 
unofficial  reports  indicate  even  larger 
arrivals  during  January  and  February  of 
the  present  year. 

"Argentina's  present  foreign  commerce 
of  $873,000,000  a  year  is  an  earnest  of 
what  may  before  long  be  expected  of  a 
country  possessing  its  wealth  in  the  basic 
factors  of  economic  progress.  Its  pro- 
ductivity rests  upon  an  area  of  1,139,000 
square  miles,  or  729,000,000  acres,  of 
which  253,000,000  are  available  for  agricul- 
ture and  grazing.  The  country  also 
possesses  certain  minerals,  including  petro- 
leum, gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal." 

LARGE  HOLDINGS  OF  READING 

Following  the  recent  list  of  stockholders 
in  the  Lackawanna  and  Jersey  Central 
Railroads,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  prints  a 
list  of  stockholders  in  the  Reading.  It 
appears  that  the  largest  individual  holder 
is  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  who  owns  100,000  of 
the  1,400,000  outstanding  shares,  the  par 
value  of  Reading  being  $50.  Mr.  Widener's 
holdings,  at  the  present  market  price  of 
165  for  a  $100  share,  are  worth  now  about 
$8,255,000.  The  next  largest  holder  of 
Reading  is  George  F.  Baker,  who  owns 
17,500  shares.  It  appeared  from  the  earlier 
lists  that  Mr.  Baker  had  8,000  shares  of 
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We   Built   and  Sold 

100,000 
Double-Cable-Base 

Tires 

Before  We  Told  You 

About  Them 


WE  BUILT  and  sold  40,000  before  we  told  the  trade  about  them.    We 
felt  sure  this  new  construction  was  better  than  anything  that  had  been 
done  before,  and  we  wanted  to  know  just  how  much  better  it  was. 

Last  May  the  first  Double-Cable-Base  Tires 
were  shipped  from  the  Federal  factory. 

Thousands  were  sold  during  the  summer. 

By  August  we  began  receiving  the  most 
favorable  comments  from  Federal  users  and 
Federal  dealers.  Just  voluntary  comments  on 
the  splendid  service  Federal  Tires  were 
giving. 

They  said  Federal  Tires  showed  no  rim- 
cutting,  no  side-wall  blow-outs  just  above  the 
rim,  no  tube-pinching,  no  slipping  from  the 
rim. 

Federal  users  were  experiencing  none  of 
these  common,  costly  and  dangerous  tire 
troubles  but  they  didn't  know  why.  Well 
this  was  why.  They  were  using  Double-Cable- 
Base  Tires,  the  new  construction  that  makes 
impossible  these  tire  troubles. 

By  winter  it  had  been  shown  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  our  exclusive  Double-Cable-Base 
construction  was  the  biggest  improvement  in 
the  whole  history  of  pneumatic  tires. 

From  our  very  first  announcement  to  the 
public  the  car  owners  of  America — there  has 
been  a  tremendous  demand  for  this  new 
type  of  tire. 


How  Double-Cable-Base  Tires 
Eliminate  Costly  Troubles 

Thousands  of  owners  are  equipping  with  Federal 
Double-Cable-Base  Tires. 

These  owners  understand  ;'usf  how  double-cable-base 
tires  give  extra  service. 

They  understand  how,  by  the  use  of  heavy  double 
steel  cables  of  great  strength  in  the  base  of  the  tire,  in- 
stead of  many  small  wires,  the  tire  is  anchored  firmly 
to  the  rim  so  that  the  inner  tube  cannot  slip  under  the 
base  and  be  destroyed  and  the  tire  cannot  slip  off  the 
rim. 

And  of  even  more  importance  in  service,  they  under- 
stand how,  by  using  heavy,  double,  steel  cables,  we  are 
enabled  to  use  a  soft  bead-filler  instead  of  the  ordinary 
hard,  sharp-pointed  filler.  They  see  plainly  that  the 
soft  bead-filler  cannot  cut  and  grind  into  the  side-walls 
of  the  tire  and  cause  rim-cuts  and  blow-outs. 

Double-cable-base  construction  means  a  saving  of 
millions  to  tire  users. 

Federal  Tires,  straight  wall  and  quick  detachable 
clincher  styles,  are  made  only  with  this  new  double- 
cable-base  construction. 

Federal  Tires  are  the  only  tires  made  with  double- 
cable-base. 

Equip  now  with  Federal  Tires  and  begin  getting  extra 
service. 

In  every  detail  of  Federal  construction  there  is  as- 
surance of  extra  service. 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  car,  specify  Federal  Tires, 

and  insist  on  having  them. 


Straight  wall  and  quick  detachable  clincher  styles.     All  sizes  lor  standard  rims.     Rugged  and  smooth  treads. 

FEDERAL  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches,  Serviee  Stations  and  Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities.        Dealers  Everywhere. 


EXTRA  SERVICE 


THE.  STOHJHCftAPK 
ON  MB  B£ ft 


<£  STf/tUftf  MAM 
Oft  MB  BEX 


for  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tho  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $-<H)  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most,  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  T.ist  No. 
77     $25Certificateeof  Deposit  also  tor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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Our  free  sample  will  prove  com- ■ 
fort  and   economy.     Send  postal  I 
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hi 

De 

iting  size  and  whether  you  want  I 
?h  or  low  collar. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
pt.  C                         Boston,  Mass.  1 

WE  WILL  INVEST  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  TO  NET  YOU  6  AND  7 
PER  CENT  ON  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  AND  VENDORS  LIENS 

ALL  TITLES  GUARANTEED 

LARGEST  TEXAS  COMPANY  WRITING  TITLE  GUARANTY  INSURANCE.    ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR 

OR  GUARDIAN  UNDER  WILL.    TRUSTEE  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ESTATES 

If  you  wish  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange,  get  in  touch  with  our  Real  Estate  Department 

NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  INSURANCE  &  TRUST  COMPANY,  WACO,  TEXAS 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00        ASSETS,  OVER  $500,000.00 
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"BUILT-TO-ORDER"  SAFE 

WITHOUT  THE   EXTRA  COST 


What  you  want    -what  you  need — is  a 
«ith  an  interior  arrangement — built 
to  iiu-et  the  special  requirements  of  your 
own  business. 

But  you  don't  wish  to  spend  the  extra 
money  involved  in  having  such  a  Safe  spe- 
cially made. 

And  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  the 
Macey  Inter-Inter  Safe  is  built  on  the  unit 
principle,  which  enables  you  to  select  your 
own  units  to  tit  your  own  business. 

They  are  made  in  six  sizes  and  four 
finishes,  and  are  fully  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  catalog  No.  b'-213-P. 


r/te/facepCa 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


KEYLESS  PADLOCK 

frnttoni  to  fumble.  Just 
turn  kni.b  as  directed,  10,000  ptHnHnaticTH  poarfbltt. 
but  y<>u.  Operated  as  easily  in 
dark  a«  in  light  Sample!  prepaid  $1  00. 
AGENTS  M*MMJ1iM>  PKRt'KM  PROFIT.  Sells  on 
i  -  —  right  in  rity  or  country.  Write  today  for 
trim  of  free  samples.     A  postal  card  will  do. 

Addrttv.  Victor  Specialty  Co.,  55 Cook  M.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers 


The  analytical  laboratory  of  this 
Institute  offers  its  services  in  con- 
nection with  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological analyses,  special  scien- 
tific investigations,  etc. 

Address  Analytical  Department 

THE  NATIONAL  VACCINE 

AND  ANTITOXIN  INSTITUTE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


1  U  ntral  and  77,000  shares  of  Lack- 
awanna. The  value  of  his  holdings  in 
these  three  roads  is  reckoned  by  Tht  Wall 
Simt  Journal  at  more  than  $20,000,000. 
Olivejr  EL  Payne  is  the  third  largesl  holder 
of  Reading,  his  shares  cumbering  lo.OOO. 
Following  18  a  list  of  the  fifty  lar 
tirst  preferred  and  common  shareholders 
as  it  appeared  officially  on  the  books  of 
the  company  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Total 

(including 

Holdings 

of  Second 

Preferred) 

806,660 

606,600 

100,000 

81,680 

29,700 
17,500 

16,727 

15,000 

14,850 

13,000 

12,700 

12,634 

12,084 

11,600 

11,864 

11,400 

10,820 

10,710 

9,613 

9,375 

9,060 

8,700 

8,110 

7,975 

7,614 

7,329 

7,200 

7,100 

7,086 

7,000 

7,000 

6,054 

6,518 

6,270 

6,111 

6,100 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,420 

5,375 

5,300 

5,250 

5,216 

5,200 

5,100 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


Name 

let  Pfd. 

Common 

Lake  Shore 

..    121,300 

200,050 

B.  &0 

..    121,300 

200,000 

P.  A.  B.  Widener 

100,000 

\\  hitehouse  &  Co 

9,295 

11,756 

J'vne,  K.  AHoll 

Huhn  Edey  &  Co 

400 

29,300 

George  F.  Baker 

17,500 

linA  Co 

14,377 

1,250 

Oliver  H.  I'avne 

15,000 

Est  T.  McKean 

..     n.4,-x> 

3,400 

..       9,000 

700 

1,170 

8,907 

J.  W.  Davis  ft  Co 

264 

11.720 

2,400 

7,655 

3,622 

11,400 

10,820 

10,710 

1,720 

5,130 

C.  D.  Barney  &  Co 

.  .          

9,375 

V.  Gray  &  Co.,  Lon 



9,060 

G.  A.  Huhn  A  Sons 

8,700 

S.  Japhet  &  Co.,  Lon 

8,110 

Halle  &  Stieglitz 

7,975 

J.  S.  Baehe&Co 

7,610 

7,029 

7,200 

400 

Strong,  Sturgis  &  Co 

7,086 

1,000 

7,000 

Stephen  Sanford 

6,954 

68 

6,250 

Keech,  Loew  &  Co 

6,250 

G.  D.  Widener  est 

6,111 

900 

J.. '.mi 

George  Eastman 



6,000 

Park  M.  Woollev 



6,000 

Joseph  A.  Woolley 



6,000 

2.S00 

M.  C.  Bouvier&  Co.... 

5,275 

J.  J.  Danzig  &  Co 

5,300 

Sheareon,  Ham.  &  Co — 

4,950 

S.  B.  Chapin&Co 

20 

5,1% 

5.000 

Win.  M.  Potts 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

F.  A.  V.  Twombly 

5,000 

Jos.  E.  Widener 

Total  50  holders 

5,000 

..    316,051 

836,176 

..    560,000 

1,400,000 

j.soo.oon 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  of  the 
common  stock  14  per  cent,  is  owned  by  the 
Lake  Shore  and  14  per  cent,  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  Of  the  first  preferred  Lake 
Shore  has  21%  per  cent.,  and  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  the  same  amount,  while  of  the  second 
preferred  Lake  Shore  has  about  34  per  cent., 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  same.  In  the 
name  of  the  above  fifty  largest  stockholders 
stands  56J^  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding 
first  preferred,  76H  Per  cent,  of  the  out- 
standing second  preferred,  and  .")!<:(  (  per 
cent,  of  the  outstanding  common,  or  (it  per 
cent,  of  all  of  Reading's  outstanding  shares. 
The  fifty  include  two  other  railroads.  The 
common  stock  of  Reading,  being  so  ac- 
tively dealt  in  on  the  stock  Exchange, 
stands  in  the  name  of  various  Stock  Ex- 
change houses  to  a  much  larger  extent  than 
does  either  Lackawanna  or  Jersey  Central. 

CAUSES  OF  TROUBLE  IN  BRAZIL 

Just  what  internal  conditions  have  pro- 
duced the  financial  stress  reported  from 
Brazil  are  pointed  out  in  The  Statist,  of 
London.  Politically  the  situation  in  Brazil 
has  greatly  improved,  the  Government 
having  been  able  to  quiet  the  unrest  in 
certain  provinces.  Political  conditions,  in 
fad.  OOUld  no  longer  be  B8Jd  to  affect  the 
;  financial  situation.      Il   i>  the  fall  in  prices 


Keep  Your 
Face  Young 

Your  Hair  Glossy  and 
Abundant 

Why  should  not  the  skin  of  your 
ME  a*  smooth  and  clear  as  that 
of  your  body  ? 

In  6  minutes  a  day  we  can  en- 
liven and  rejuvenate  your  face  to 
an  extent  you  now  believe  Impoasi  I         I         -  help  you  to 
hrifthten  tired  eves;  relax  tense  muscles;  relieve 
wrinkles:  keep  your  skin  clear ;  your  hair  glossy 
and  abundant,  your  hands  dainty  and  attrac- 
tive, your  feet  comfortable.    W«  <1<>  it 

By  Natural  Means 

bringing  to  your  nerves  and  muscles  a  renewin 
lation  of  warm,  purified  blood. 

Physical  Culture 

for  the  Face 

Thie  work  is  in  charge  of  my  nieces,  who 
have  been  trained  by  me  to  help  you  to  do 
for  your  face  what  I  have  helped  over 
65.000  to  do  for  their  bodies.  M  y  personal 
advice  is  always  available  for  any  pupil. 
Susanna  Cocroft 
If  you  look  older  than  you  are.  it  is  be- 
cause you  are  not  doing  what  you  should 
to  help  nature.  Do  the  thing  that  is  right 
fur  yOU^J<*t  us  help  you  to  be  Sure.  Fully  oti«i- 
third  of  our  pupils  are 
sent  us  by  former  pupils. 
If  ynu  have  any  of  the 
blomishea  mentioned  in 
this  coupon, 


MARK  "X"^ 

t  do- 
Ifecti    and     send    to     us. 
I     \v  rite  f..r  Free  Book 
kb  ut  S.-lf  Improvement. 
Grace-Mildred 
Culture  Course 
624  8    Michigan  Ave. 
Dept.  24,  Chicago 
rmal  Course  for  Pro- 
21  ^     fesbional  Beauty 
Culturists. 


Tell  us  of  n.  iv 
other  defects 
not  m «  n • 
tioned  her*. 

Sagging  Facial 

Wristlet 
Tired.  Weak 

Eyes 
IWj  Feel 

Poaches  Under 

Eyes 
Thin  Eyelashes 
Tbm  Eyebrows 
Double  ail 
Flabby,  Toil 

Neck 
Pimples 
Sallow  Skin 
Freckled  Skill 
Dandruff 
Thin  Hair 
Oily  Hair 
Dry  Hair 
Tender,  b> 
Feet 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Nary  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  ol  U.  S,  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  William,,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry, 538We«t27thSt..  New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 


VOn  Can  SI.KKP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping.  If  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.    Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

NIGHT  MANUFACTURING   CO. 
3  Harvard  Square.         Cambridge,  Mass. 


POPULARITY-PRESTIGE  POWER 

in  club  work.  It  outlines  themanage- 
ment  of  even  phase  of  club  activity. 

In  compact,  immediately  usable  form,  it  supplies 
all  the  knowledge  necessary  in  order  that  von 
may  know  what  to  do  with  your  club,  and  what 
your  club  can  do  for  you, 

The  Club  Woman's   Handybook 

of  Programs  and  Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBER  T> 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  chthtvork  in  the  Prwt 

Public  Library,  Newark,  N.J. 
[n  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  tit  into  a  handbag, 
this  guide  book  cives  the  club  woman  the  neces- 
sary tools  to   organize  and    conduct  her    club. 
1  tereirj  you  will  find: 

Parliamentary  Rales  Fully  Explained 

— Book  Lists — Topics  for  Papers — 

Outlines   for  Programs — Complete 

Programs  —  And  Full   Information 

as    to  the  nse   of  Libraries    and 

Literary    Tools  —  And     Public 

Sources  of  Information  on  People 

and  Topics  of  the  Day. 

16mo,  cloth,  192  pages,  75c  net 

ATerag*  earring*  charge*  Baal. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

1  .1  I'.n  Kmirrh    Lvaa n 
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TIIK    LITKHAKY     MGHST 


875 


Get 

Your  ^  > 
Free  Copy\^r 
TO-DAY  ^^ 


MICH  ELLS 

iSEED  BOOK 


224    !>aRes  — 
profusely  illustrated. 
Many    ruts   in   natural 
colors.    Tells  when— what 
— and  how  to  plant. 

Shows  in  natural  color  and 
size,  the  beautiful  claret-colored 
flower-spikes  of  the  wonderful 

Everblooming 
Butterfly  Bush 

A  single  plant  perfumes  a  whole 
garden  from  June  till  frost  flies. 
Draws  the  butterflies  from  all 
around.  Ideal  flower  for  cutting. 
Young  hardy  plants,  which  will 
bloom  profusely  this  season  and 
each  year  thereafter,  ready  for 
shipment  April  15th.  50c  each 
(postpaid);  3  for  $1.25;  $5.00 
per  dozen. 

Get  that  helpful  catalog  today 

MICHELL  S  house 

519  Market  St.,  Pblla. 


It's  the  Scientific  Way 

Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Just  unwind  American  Seedtape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  inside 
paper  tape  and  fastened  with  glue  fertilizer,  insures  a 
quick,  sturdy  growth,  because  the  paper  attracts  moist- 
ure to  the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  much  earlier 
than  seeds  planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing  means  no 
seed  wasted — no  thinning  out.  You  save  time  and 
back-breaking  labor. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  SO  ft.  each  of  White  and 
Red  Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Lettuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach, Beet,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  500 
ft.  in  all.  Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  pack- 
age.   Send  the  dollar  now.     NO  AGENTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  CO. 
1614  Walnut  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


F,  .m^-j^-  *r  _*\     *%  -~ *».  -r*-  ^r*  — «-  *r-    vm_ 


hardy  cvcrbloominjg- 

nnCrC   Postpaid 
l\UOE/0   For  Only 


I  Sure  to  Bloom  and  Bloom  All  Summer 

Rosemary,  an  exquisite  silvery  pink. 
Clothllde  Soupert,  delicately  variegated. 
White Hermosa.  pore  white,  very  double. 

Marechal  Nlel,  a  deep  yellow. 

La  France,  beautiful  rosy  pink. 

Helen  Gould,  a    rich  crimson. 

Our  25c  Collections 

6  Ohrysanthemnms  25* 

6  Fuchsias 25c 

6  Carnations. 25c 

6  Geraniums 25c 

6  Colens 26c 

6  Petunias 25e 

6  Tuberoses 25c 

12  Gladioli 25c 

12  Pansles 25c 

Any  5  collections  for 
$1.00;theentire9and  the 
6  Rosea  above,  making 

72  Plants  Postpaid  ForOnly  $2.00 


We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  =®J 
Our  1914  catalog.  "Floral  Gems,"  ahowing  C"UC*1? 
over  200  flower*  In  natural  colors,  aent »  jTVlili 
McGregor  Bros.  Co.,  Box  401  Springfield,  O. 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Sweet  Peas  and 
How  to  Grow  Them 


By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

Every  amateur  gardener  knows  of  the  difficulties 
of  growing  sweet  peas  successfully,  and  of  keeping 
the  plants  in  bloom  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
He  has  also  doubtless  heard  of  the  wonderful  success 
of  English  gardeners  in  raising  sweet  peas.  Here  is 
a  fully  illustrated  book  with  thorough  text  on  how 
to  grow  sweet  peas  successfully,  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman who  knows  from  practical  experience  every- 
thing you  would  wish  to  know  about  sweet  peas  from 
a  discussion  of  varieties,  through  the  various  methods 
of  raisingthem.totheir  diseases.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations. i2mo,  cloth, bo  cents  net ;  postpaidbj  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


of  Brazilian  commodities  that '  has  mainlj 
produced  the  financial  distress.  It  is  csii- 
mated  by  The  Statist  that,  unless  prices  re- 
cover later  this  year,  the  value  of  Brazilian 
exports  may  show  another  decline  of  •ft.r>0,- 
000,000.  This  fall  in  prices  pertains  mainly 
to  coffee  and  rubber,  Brazil's  chief  exports. 
In  consequence  of  this,  (lie  power  of  the 
Brazilian  people  to  buy  goods  from  abroad 

lias  been  "greatly  reduced."  At  (lie  same 
time  the  shrinkage  in  imports  has  caused 
the  revenues  of  the  ( lovernment  to  "de- 
cline heavily."  The  writer  declares  that 
drastic  economies  were  promptly  intro- 
duced by  the  Government,  in  order  to 
"meet  a  situation  that  has  come  so  sud- 
denly and  so  unexpectedly  upon  them." 
The  people  of  Brazil  are  declared  to  have 
"always  sought  to  meet  their  obligations 
in  the  most,  praiseworthy  way,  and  have 
placed  their  financial  honor  above  their 
own  comfort."  As  to  the  immediate  out- 
look the  writer  says: 

"At  the  present  time  they  are  remitting 
regularly  both  interest  and  sinking  funds 
upon  the  large  amount  of  their  obligations 
held  on  this  side,  and  notice  has  already 
been  given  that  interest  and  sinking  funds 
due  on  April  1,  amounting  to  about  £1,- 
100.000,  will  be  paid.  Indeed,  hopes  are 
entertained  that  the  expenditures  both 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  will 
be  reduced  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  that 
the  exports  will  be  stimulated  to  an  extent 
that  they  will  continue  both  to  pay  for  their 
imports  and  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  realized  that  a  drop 
of  some  £20,000,000  in  the  income  of  the 
nation  in  two  years  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  coffee  and  rubber  is  a 
calamity  that  entails  very  great  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  every  one  in  the 
country. 

"Fortunately,  during  the  recent  period 
of  great  prosperity  the  country  built  up 
a  gold  reserve  fund  of  some  £28,000,000, 
and  has  had  this  fund  to  fall  back  upon  in 
its  present  misfortunes.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  balance  of  £17,000,000  of  gold 
still  in  the  Conversion  Office  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance,  as  it  is  possible  that 
before  it  is  exhausted  the  prices  both  of 
coffee  and  of  rubber  may  recover,  imports 
may  be  greatly  diminished,  and  an  equilib- 
rium may  be  secured.  At  the  moment, 
however,  it  is  essential  to  note  that  the 
commodities  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
Brazil  so  largely  depends  have  fallen 
further  in  price,  and  that  the  stock  of  gold 
in  the  country  has  again  begun  to  ebb 
away.  In  these  circumstances  cooperative 
action  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  and 
the  great  houses  and  investors  in  Europe 
should  be  taken  without  any  great  delay." 

MICHIGAN'S  GREAT  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

R.  C.  Allen,  State  Geologist  of  Michigan, 
recently  declared  that  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Michigan  are  still  so  great  that 
what  has  been  taken  out  in  the  past  is 
much  less  than  what  now  remains  on  the 
ground.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  iron  and  copper  began  to  be  mined  in 
Michigan,  but  "the  production  to-day  is 
greater  than  ever  before,"  and  geologists 
can  not  see  why  that  State  should  not 
continue  to  "supply  vast  quantities  of  iron 
and  copper  for  generations  to  come." 
Michigan  produces  other  minerals  besides 
iron  and  copper.  Among  them  are  coal, 
salt,  gypsum,  clay,  marl,  glass  sand,  and 
gem  stones.  M  r.  Allen's  statement  contains 
(Continued  on  page  878) 


Old  Time  Candies 

Mints,  caramels,  gum-drops,  taffies, 
molasses  candies,  etc. — these  are 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  candies 
in  every  box  of 


^ 


Old  Time 
Favorites 

Other  kinds  there  are,  too,  that  were 
once  your  own  particular  favorites 
— but  mode  better  than  you  ever 
believed  they  could  be. 
Attractively  packed  in  20-ounce  boxes  with 
an  old-time  design  and  sold  by  Whitman 
agents  everywhere  at  60  cents  a  package. 
Sent  postpaid  (except  Canada  and  extreme 
west)  on  receipt  of  price  if  no  agent  is  near. 
Send  for  "List  of  Good  Things." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc., 

Philadelphia 

Makers  of  r/ffi?/mo?*&  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
and Marshmallou)  Whip 


No  Plates-No  Films 

New  Camera  Just  Out 

Here  at  last— the  very  cam- 
era You  want.  No  experi- 
ence  needed    to  operate. 

Amazing-  invention.  Finished 
pictures  made  on  the  spot  in 
a  minute's  time. 

The 
"Mandel-ette" 

A  one  minute  camera.  Elim- 
inates films,  plates  and  dark 
room.  No  fuss  or  trouble. 
M  pictures  made  at  small  cost. 
'2Great  discovery.  For  your 
■jy  vacation,  at  home  or  all  occa- 
f^sions,  you  can't  afford  to  be 
'-.without  a  "Mandel-ette." 

txl 

Special  Money 
Back  Offer 

As  makers  and  inventors, 

.  -xe  want  everybody  to  own  a 
This  wonderful  camera  makes  . .].»„„, „,  «.+„»»  r._„_.«  m„ 
pictures  DIRECT  ON  POST  Mandel-ette  Camera.  We 
cards  without  films,  plates,  sell  direct  to  you  at  rock  bot- 
printiruj  or  dark  room.  Camera  torn  price.  Order  from  this 
weighs  about  24  ounces  and  ad;  make  pictures  with  the 
SSofpTctarSaMiiMfa:  camera  an5  if  it  does  not  do 
Loads  in  daylight  with  16  to  60  all  we  claim,  we  refund  your 

cards  at  one  time—no  dark  room  money, 
necessary.   Universal  focus  lens  ^  ** 

dir^ifeTec^worki^iuf  CC  A  A  Complete 

ter.  Combined  *  '3-in-l '  *  Devel- 
oper eliminates  any  other  solu- 
tion. Pictures  develop  automa-  /Kn  „*_»  nv  narrGi  »„«« 
tically  in  ess  than  a  minute--  n;-^#.^ffi,XS^SS5^L«^ 
can't  over  develop.  Plain  in-  Outfit  includes  cameraand 
structions  with  each  outfit  enable  supplies  to  make  16  pictures, 
you  to  begin  making1  pictures  the  Good  tripod,  $1.00  additional. 

Q^mRnTTTFIT    TODAY  '   Extra  <****'  ^  3  Pk*  °f    16' 

SEND  FOB  OUTFIT   TODAY.  Don't  wait  — ORDER  NOW. 

CPFP  RAflK  ^f'te  f°r  *t.  Learn  about  this  method  of  picture 
ri»CC  DUUH  taking"— its  many  advantages  and  big  saving.  You 
can  make  money  too.  selling  these  one  minute  pictures.  Order 
the  outfit-  -or  write  for  the  free  book—NOW. 

THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  CO. 

■223  Ferrotype  Bldg..        or       Oopt,  A223Publlc  Bank  Bid's. 

CHICAGO.   ILL 8»-9l  DelincO  St..  NEW  YORK.  M.V, 


'  9.A  JUS?: 


$5.00 
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"Give  me  a  quart  of  oil 

This  careless  request  may  bring  costly  penalties 


M 


The  garage  man  comes  out. 

The  motorist  says,  "Give  me 
a  quart  of  oil." 

His  "quart  of  oil"  is  poured 
into  the  crank-case,or  reservoir. 
The  car  goes  on. 

No  doubt  the  motorist  thinks 
he  has  amply  protected  the 
1500-odd  parts  of  his  motor. 

Far  from  it.  One  of  the  surest 
ways  to  invite  friction-drag  and 
motor  trouble  is  to  say,  "Give  me 
a  quart  of  oil." 


"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  Loss  of  Power 

Escape  of  explosion  past 
the  piston  rings,  loss  of 
compression  and  loss  of 
power  frequently  result 
from  oil  of  incorrect  body. 
The  power-loss  is  felt  most  on  heavy 
roads  and  on  the  hills. 

Viii  ran  get  full  compression  — 
complete  power — only  by  using  oil 
whose  body  suits  your  motor. 


Correct  body  is  seldom  secured  by 
saying,  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 


"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  Scored  Cylinder  Walls 


Scoring  frequently  re- 
sults from  oil  of  low  lubri- 
cating quality.  Often,  also, 
the  oil's  body  is  too  light. 
Then  the  cylinder  walls 
have  no  protecting  film. 

Scratching  results. 


Too  often  the  blame  can  be  traced 
straight  to  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 


"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  Wear  of  Bearings 

The  problem  of  bearing- 
lubrication  is  far  from 
simple.  Bearings  differ 
widely  in  type  and  size. 
The  oiling  systems  which 
supply  them  also  differ.  Adjustments 
vary. 

Both  the  quality  and  body  of  the  oil 
must  suit  these  conditions.  For  every 
oil  that  suits  your  motor  bearings, 
you  will  find  many  which  will  cause 
undue  friction. 


An  almostsurestarttoward bearing- 
trouble  is,  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 

invites  Wear  of  Wrist-Pins 

Wrist-pin  lubrication  is 
a  difficult  problem  and 
little  understood. 

The  location  of  the 
wrist-pins  within  the  heated  pistons 
and  the  slight  angular  motion  of  the 
bushings  demand  an  oil  which  will 
spread  readily,  yet  maintain  the 
proper  film  between  the  pins  and 
bushings. 

Quick  damage  will  come  if  the  oil 
fails  to  meet  these  conditions.  To 
encourage  wrist-pin  troubles  prema- 
turely, it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
"Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 

invites  Carbon  Deposit 

Guesswork  won't  elim- 
inate this  trouble. 

Both  the  quality  and  the 
body  of  the  oil  must  be 
considered. 

Suppose'the  body  is  too  light  for  the 
piston  clearance.  The  oil  then  works 
too  freely  into  the  combustion  cham- 
bers. In  burning,  excess  carbon  ac- 
cumulates unless  the  oil's  ash  is  light 
and  naturally  expelled  through  the 
exhaust. 

An  easy  road  to  carbon  trouble  is, 
"Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 

invites  Noise 

Noise  is  often  a  sign  of  worn  parts 
—  resulting  from  friction. 

It  may  be  dull  "thump"  at  ever)' 
revolution  of  the  main  shaft.     It  may 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

Explanation  :  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.     For  example,  "A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A,"  "Arc." 
means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic"     For  all  electric  vehicles  use  « largoyle  Mobiloil  "A.      The  recommendations  cover  both  pleasure  and  commerciallvehicies  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
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Haver*  6-44 

Haver*  6-60 
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Hudson 
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be  "knocking"  of  worn  wrist-pins.  It 
may  be  "hissing"  within  the  cylinders. 
It  may  be  "knocking"  caused  by  ex- 
cessive carbon  deposit. 


Was  the  wear  due  to  long  service? 
No.  The  age  of  most  of  these  cars 
disproved  that.  Premature  wear  was 
evident. 


It  is  safe  to  say  the  owners  of  these 
ears  had  used  the  common  expression 
—"Give  me  a  quart  of  oil."  The)'  paid 
d  high  price  for  their  carelessness. 


When  a  comparatively-new  car 
pounds  and  racks  its  way  along  the 
roads  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  ask 
what  brought  on  premature  old  age. 
Generally  it  is  undue  friction — result- 
ing from  incorrect  lubricating  oil.  A 
way  to  invite  premature  noise  is  an 
off-hand  request,  "Give  me  a  quart 
of  oil." 


"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
increases  Maintenance  Cost 

If  the  oil's  quality  is  low,  a  larger 
quantity  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
film. 

If  its  body  is  incorrect,  you  have  in- 
complete protection  for  the  mo\ing 
parts. 

In  eithercase  excessive  friction-drag 
results.  Fewer  miles  are  obtained 
from  each  gallon  of  gasoline.  Your 
fuel  and  repair  bills  mount  up. 

This  common  waste  is  the  frequent 
result  of  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 


"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
reduces  Second-Hand  Value 

What  fixes  the  selling  price  of  a  used 
car?  (i)  The  condition  of  the  motor. 
(2)  The  condition  of  the  chassis.  (3) 
The  condition  of  the  body. 

The  motor  is  the  vital  part  of  the 
car.  The  motor  condition,, therefore, 
is  most  important. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  New  York  City, 
second-hand  cars  of  uniformly  promi- 
nent makes  were  auctioned  off.  The 
bodies  were  in  good  condition.  The 
prices  of  the  cars  originally  ranged 
from  about  #2000  to  $5000.  The 
selling  price  in  some  cases  was  as  low 
as  $100. 

Why?  Because  the  motors  and 
other  moving  parts  were  badly  worn. 


How  to  secure  the  correct  oil  for  your  car 


D 


O   not   say   "Give   me   a 
quart  of  oil." 


You  want  an  oil  whose  body 
is  correct  and  whose  quality  is 
best  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  your  motor. 

Ask  for  that  oil  and  get  it. 

Below  we  print,  in  part,  our 
Chart  of  Automobile  Recom- 
mendations. 

This  Chart  is  the  result  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  thorough  study  of 
automobile  lubrication  that  has  ever 
been  made. 

It  was  prepared  by  a  company 
whose  authority  on  scientific  lubrica- 
tion, for  every  class  of  machinery,  is 
recognized  throughout  the  world — 
The  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

It  was  prepared  after  a  careful  an- 
alysis of  the  motor  of  each  make  and 
model  of  American  and  foreign  cars. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  Chart 


has  been  the  standard  guide  to  cor- 
rect automobile  lubrication. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  oils 
specified  has  been  thoroughly  proven 
by  practical  tests. 

Make  anoteof  thegrade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  specified  in  this  Chart  for 
your  car.  Then  make  sure  that  you 
get  it. 

You  will  then  give  your  motor  oil 
of  body  and  quality  which  will  yield 
you  the  fullest  power,  the  greatest 
freedom  from  friction,  and  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  motoring. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below,  send 
for  our  complete  Chart  of  Recom- 
mendations. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  barrels, 
half-barrels,  and  sealed  five-gallon  or 
one-gallon  cans. 

Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the 
container. 

On  request  we  will  mail  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Lubrication  of  Automobile 
Engines.  It  describes  in  detail  the 
common  engine  troubles — and  gives 
their  causes  and  remedies. 


The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,   purified   to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  can  be  secured  from  reliable  garages,  automobile  supply 
houses,  hardware  stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 

For  information,  kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

BRANCHFS-      DETROIT        BOSTON        NEW  YORK       CHICAGO     PHILADELPHIA      INDIANAPOLIS 
"  '      Ford  Bldg.     49  Federal  St.    29  Broadway       Fisher  Bldg.    4th  &  Chestnut  Sts.  Indiana  Pythian  Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Fulton  Bldg. 


CARS 


Mack,  Jr 

Marion. 

Maroon 

Maxwell  (2  cyl>. 

Ucyl). 

"        <6cyl). 

Mercer., 


Mitchell 

Molirte 

Moline  Knight  ■ 

Moon  (4  cyL)  

Moon  (6  cyl.)  >'«.  :. 

National 

Oakland 

Gldsmobtfe. ...... . 

Overland «... 

Packard 

Paige  Detroit 

Pathfinder 

Peerless 

Pierce  Arrow 
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Arc 
Arc. 


Arc- 
Arc 
E 

Arc.  Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
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Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 


Aft 


A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc- 
Arc 
E 
Arc 
Arc 
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A    Arc. 
A   Arc. 


Are. 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 


A 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Gr*g°>l> 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


CARS 


Pierce  Arrow  Com'l . 
Pope  Hartford ...... 

Premier 


Arc.  Arc. 
Arc.  Arc 


1914 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Rambler^ 
Regal.... 
Renault. . 

Reo 

S.  G.  V... 


CARS 


Selden. 

Simplex 

Speedwell 

"Mead" 

Steams.  . .-. 

"  "Knight". 
Stevens  Duryea . . . 
Stoddard-Dayton . 


Studebaker. . 

Stuti 

Velieo-45. .. 

Velie  9-50 

Walter 

White  (Gas) . 
Winton 


"Knight".. 


& 


Arc.lArc 


A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
Arc. 
A 


Arc 

A 

p\rc 

A 

A 
Aft 

A 
Arc. 
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A 
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A 
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Aft 
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A    Arc. 
A    Arc. 
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SAFETY  FIRST 


You  never  bought  better  tires  than 
you  buy  in  Goodrich  Tires  this  year 


We  never  made  tires  as  good 
as  we  are  now  making  them. 

♦  •>        •> 

This  is  simply  for  the  reason 
that  in  all  our  tony-four  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  our 
idea  has  been  longer  service  and 
more  sati faction  to  tire  users. 

♦  •:•       •:• 

Goodrich  leads  in  quality.  We 
set  the  standard  by  which  all 
other  tires  are  judged. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

We  have  not  only  been  pioneers  in 
perfecting  and  devising  the  best 
means  to  put  mileage  and  quality 
into  rubber  and  fabric,  but  we  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  bringing  tire 
prices  to  their  present  low  level  and 
raising  the  standard  of  quality. 


The  Accepted  Standard 

Goodrich 
f&K  Tires 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 


All  this  in  addition  to  the  pleasing 
sense  of  security  which  you  have 
when  you  equip  your  car  with 
Goodrich  Safety  Tread  Tires. 

Pay   no    more  than  the    following   prices    for  the  accepted    standard 

automobile  tire. 


The  Goodrich  Safety  Tread 


Five  Bars  and  a  Crosstie 
— the  Safety  First  Symbol 


Just  the  unit-grroup  of  bars  and  crosstie 
which  brace  and  balance  the  strain  on 
the  tire  so  that  the  Saf  etyTread  runs  as 
a  smooth  tread  does  and  gives  more 
actual  service  and  mileage. 


Smooth 

Safety 

Grey 

Smooth 

Safety 

Grey 

Size 

Tread 

Tread 

Inner Tube 

Size 

Tread 

Tread 

Inner  Tube 

Price* 
$11.70 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

30x3 

$12.65 

$2.80 

34x4  V- 

$33.00 

$35.00 

$6.15 

30x3!; 

15.75 

17.00 

3.50 

35x4}; 

34.00 

36.05 

6.30 

32x3}, 

16.75 

18.10 

3.70 

36x4}| 

35.00 

37.10 

6.45 

33x4 

23.55 

25.25 

4.75 

37x5 

41.95 

44.45 

7.70 

34x4 

24.35 

26.05 

4.90 

38x5' < 

54.00 

57.30 

8.35 

Dealers  almost  everywhere  have  Goodrich  Tires  or  can  get  them  for  you  from 
one  of  our  Branches  or  Depots. 

Factories:       Th,**     R     F     HrkrirlrirVi     C t\      Branches  in  All 
Akron,  Ohio      lne     D«    F«  VjOOOTlCn     K*0.     Principal  Cities 


Principal  Cities 
There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 


Jumped 

Over 

His 

_ Head! 

-I*         ■■         Js^MJMs^HM  s^s^i^Bk^Ms^sBiHs] 

WILL  Waiicn  is  the  man  who  did  it.     Right  over  the  head  of  the  man 
ahead.   Today,  he  sits  in  a  chair  that  means  executive  power  and 
#10,000  a  year.    There  are  43,000  Will  Warrens — men  who  jumped 
over  the  other  fellows'  heads—men  who  used  their  spare  time  developing 
themselves— fitting  themselves  for  the  big  jobs,  the  thick  pay  envelopes.  They  all  admil 

Sheldon  Showed  the  way 


Hr<  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

1  !<•  will  show  you  how  to  develop 

and     cbUsdfy    your     I)  II  si  in      | 

I  dgC    .mil    DOW  tO  c  'invert 

it  into  bigger  mi  i/ini-     Vim  .  .in 
i     Sheldon's    s.  ten 


The  Sheldon  Book  Free 

1 1  gives  you  1 1>"  foundation  prin- 

buildlng  through 

'li  development.    Shows  how  to 

■  hi  powei  and  pi 
bow  in  nan-  i.ii  in  latent  soil 
•  nil  ilnll.it       bon  i  ii  master 
men  and  business  problems — how 
manship  and    Business    ,,,  ,,,.,!.,    Big  Men  bid  for  your  ser- 
Huildiiii:    during   yout     pare  rhl    book  I    absolute!;    it., 

lu  Mm    Kill  out  the  coupon  below. 


\  Sheldon  School 

•  i-j:i  i. „,, hi,  ,  iii,ii,n,,, .  untsafOi  in. 

s 

•  Please  send  inc  Iiit  thr  Shrldon  Book 

s  .,    i  want  tolearnhowto  "jump  ovei  the 

■  man  ahead.'' 


Name.. 


THE    MH-'.I.ltOM    SCHOOL 


123  Gunther  Buildiiif] 


g  Aililn-HS.. 

J  rat) 
Chicago,  III.    •  guts 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

[Continued  from  page  875) 

items  of  interest  about   these  minerals  as 
follows: 

"Gravel,  clay,  and  marl  are  all  found  in 
I  he  glacial  drift  which  is  the  universal  soil 
formation  of  the  State.  Gravels  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  valuable  for  use  in 
road-building  and  road  ballast.  Marls  are 
used  in  the  production  of  Portland  cement. 
Marl  beds  occur  in  many  of  the  inland 
lakes  of  the  State  and  constitute  the  basis 
of  an  important  Tort  land-cement  industry. 
Michigan  makes  more  cement  from  marl 
than  any  other  State. 

"The  Michigan  coal  basin  occupies  over 
.r>,000  square  miles  of  territory  inthesouth- 
central  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  s.  000, 000, 000  tons 
of  coal  in  the  Michigan  basin.  The  value 
of  the  coal  produced  is  more  than  $3,000,000 
annually. 

"Rock  salt  occurs  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Salina  series  and  is  produced  through  a 
shaft  at  Detroit.  The  greater  part  of  the 
salt  production  of  the  State,  however, 
is  obtained  by  the  pumping  of  brines 
and  evaporation  with  waste  fuel  from 
lumber  mills  or  in  especially  constructed 
vacuum  pans.  Salt  is  produced  mainly 
at  Detroit  and  northward  along  Lake  St. 
Clair,  in  the  Saginaw  Valley,  and  at 
Ludington  and  Manistee.  The  value  of 
the  salt  products  of  Michigan  is  about 
$2,500,000  annually  and  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  State.  Gypsum  occurs  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  group  of  the  carboniferous 
series.  The  annual  production  is  valued  at 
from  $600,000  to  $800,000. 

"The  copper  industry  in  Michigan  began 
as  early  as  1845.  The  copper  mines  are 
located  on  Keweenaw  point  and  south- 
westward  in  Ontonagon  County.  Michigan 
has  the  distinction  to-day  of  being,  all 
years  considered,  the  largest  contributor 
in  metallic  copper;  of  exhibiting  the  largest 
copper-mining  operations;  of  attaining  the 
lowest  cost  per  ton  of  ore  handled;  of  ex- 
ploiting with  profit  ores  of  lower  grade  than 
are  mined  elsewhere,  and  of  paying  larger 
total  dividends  than  any  other  mining 
district  in  the  world. 

"Copper  occurs  in  native  form,  mainly  in 
conglomerates  and  trap  beds.  The  Calumet 
and  Hecla  copper  lode  is  three  miles  long 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  is 
mined  at  a  depth  of  over  one  mile.  From 
the  mines  the  copper  ore  is  hauled  to  the 
mills,  most  of  which  are  located  on  the 
lake,  in  the  mills  the  copper  is  separated 
from  the  rock,  sent  to  the  smelters,  where  it 
is  refined  and  cast  into  shapes  for  shipment. 
There  is  vastly  more  copper  in  the  ground 
in  Michigan  than  has  been  mined,  and 
Michigan  will  produce  copper  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

"  Iron  was  discovered  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  in  1N44,  near  Negaunee,  by 
\\  ill iaiti  A.  Burt,  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  the  first  State 
Geologist  of  Michigan.  For  nearly  half 
a  century,  prior  to  1901,  Michigan  held'tirst 
place  in  the  production  of  iron  ore.  Since 
that  time  the  production  in  Minnesota  has 
been  much  greater  than  that  of  Michigan. 

"As  old  mines  are  abandoned,  new  mines 
are  started  on  new  discoveries  of  ore,  and 
alt  ho  Michigan  has  been  mining  iron  ore 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  there  still  remains 
in  the  ground  ready  for  mining,  almost, 
if  not  quite  as  much  iron  as  has  been 
produced  in  all  preceding  years.  In  other 
words,  more  ore  is  developed  and  dis- 
covered each  year  on  the  average  than  is 
mined  that  year,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  outlook  is  exceedingly  encouraging  for 
an  indefinitely  long  and  prosperous  period 
of  iron  mining.  Michigan  produces  nor- 
mally from  10,000,000  to  13,000,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  annually,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  production  will  materially  increase 
in  subsequent  years." 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Just  Once. — Teacher — "Willie,  whal 
is  your  greatest  ambition'.'  " 

Willie — "  To  wash  mother's  ears." — 
Sta  n ford  Chaparral. 


No  Need  to  Worry. — Distrebt  Damsel 
— "Oh,  sir,  catch  that  man!  Be  wanted 
to  kiss  me." 

Pensive  Pedestrian — "  That's  all  right. 
There'll  be  another  along  in  a  minute." 
Williams  Purple  Cow. 


Cruel. — Cholly — "  When  I  was  a  boy, 
you  know,  the  doctor  said  if  I  didn't  stop 
smoking  cigarets  I  would  become  feeble- 
minded." 

Miss  Keen — "  Well,  why  didn't  you 
stop?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Wifey  Scores. — "  Why  do  you  feed  every 
tramp  who  comes  along?  They  never  do 
any  work  for  you." 

"  No,"  said  his  wife,  "  but  it  is  quite  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  see  a  man  eat  a  meal 
without  finding  fault  with  the  cooking." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Efficiency. — "  I  hope,"  said  one  wife 
to  another,  "  that  you  never  nag  your 
husband." 

"  Only  when  he  is  beating  the  rugs," 
said  the  second  one.  "  When  he  is  thor- 
oughly irritated  he  makes  a  much  better 
job  of  it." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Erasing  Robert. — "  S-s-s-s-sus-say,  ma," 
stammered  Bobby,  through  the  suds,  as  his 
mother  scrubbed  and  scrubbed  him,  "  I 
guess  you  want  to  get  rid  o'  me,  don't  you?  " 

"  Why,  no,  Bobby  dear,"  replied  his 
mother.  "  Whatever  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  mind?" 

"  Oh,  nuthin',"  said  Bobby,  "  only  it 
seems  to  me  you're  tryin'  to  rub  me  out." — 
Onward. 


Distinction    without    Honor. — She    was 

very  romantic,  and  when  she  saw  the  scars 
on  his  face  she  jumped  at  conclusions. 

"  I  think  I  have  discovered  your  secret," 
she  softly  said.  "  You  are  a  Heidelberg 
duelist  and  likewise  a  German  baron." 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

"  I  am  not  a  baron,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
never  heard  of  Heidelberg.  I'm  only  the 
fellow  the  students  practise  on  at  the  bar- 
bers'  college." — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 


Foozled. — John  Henry  was  keeping  com- 
pany with  Myrtle  Marie,  and  when  the 
father  of  the  latter  returned  from  the  office 
one  evening  he  was  timidly  approached  by 
his  pretty  daughter. 

"  Papa,"  said  the  fair  one,  "  did  John 
Henry  call  on  you  this  morning?  " 

'  Yes,"  answered  the  paternal  one,  "  but 
I  couldn't  make  out  much  of  what  he  said." 

"  Couldn't  make  out  what  he  said!"  re- 
turned Myrtle  Marie,  wonderingly.  "  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"As  near  as  I  could  understand,"  ex- 
plained papa,  "  he  said  he  wanted  to 
marry  me;  that  you  had  enough  money  to 
support  him,  and  that  we  had  always  loved 
each  other,  so  I  told  him  to  go  home  and 
write  it  out  in  plain  English." — Washing- 
ton Post. 


Un  retouched 
photos  of 
R.  R.  Station 
Brascolited 


Maximum  Lighting  Efficiency 

For  Offices,  Stores,  Places  of  Amusement  and  Public  Assembly, 
Hotels,  Restaurants,  Factories,  Churches  and  Libraries 

Minimum  Current  Consumption 

The  Brascolite  is  not  a  new  kind  of  bulb  but  a  fixture  (patented) — it  is  the  principle 
on  which  this  fixture  is  constructed  that  makes  it  so  efficient — giving  a  shadowless, 
white,  uniform,  soft  light — producing  better  and  more  complete  illumination  with 
fewer  light  units  and,  therefore,  less  current  consumption.  Look,  at  the  picture — the  bowl  diffuses 
the  light  rays — the  depolished  plane  above  the  bowl  reflects  them — the  combination  throws  tin 
light  evenly  over  a  very  wide  area;  making  Brascolite  more  efficient  than  direct  reflected  light  and 
50%  more  efficient  than  indirect  lighting  (by  Photometric  tests).     The 


TRADE  MARK 


system  is   daily  being  installed  to  replace  both  direct  reflected  and  indirect  lighting  systems 
architects  and  lighting  engineers  are  specifying  Brascolite  for  new  buildings. 

Try  A  Brascolite  For  60  Days 

in  your  library,  billiard  room,  hall,  vestibule  or  private  office — this  intimate 
use  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  efficiency — convince  you  that  it's 
needed  in  your  business  offices,  store,  etc.  Your  dealer  will  install  the  light 
— try  it  60  days — if  not  satisfied  return  it  and  get  your  money  back.  If  satis- 
fied and  you  order  Brascolite  for  business  equipment  totaling  $100.00,  your 
dealer  is  authorized  to  refund  to  you  the  purchase  price  of  your  trial  light. 

What  IS  your  Business?      Check  off  on  list  below  and  mail  to  us  so  we  may 

send  you  specific  information  on  Brascolites  designed  to  fit  your  exact  business  needs. 

Factory,  owner,  manager;  Office  Building,  owner,  manager;  Head  of  Large  Office  Force. 
Theatre,  Hall,  Restaurant,  or  other  large  assembly  place,  owner,  manager;  Hotel,  owner,  mana- 
ger; Club^  manager,  board;  Church,  clergyman,  vestryman;  Library,  Hospital,  superintendent, 
head  nurse;  Store,  owner,  manager;  Architect,  Electrical  Engineer.  Power  Plant.  Owner,  super- 
intendent.    Any  place  where  good  light  is  essential  to  good  work  or  comfort  of  patron  or  employee. 

Ask  Any  Good  Fixture  Dealer 

Luminous  Unit  Co.,  2604  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York  Office 
Edward  O.  Coles,  56-58  W.  45th  St. 


BRANCHES  : 


Chicago  Office 
Thos.  G.  Greer  Co.,  627  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Safety  Non-leak  ' 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 


f^ARRYit  in  any  position.  Cannot 

^  leak.     Use)  by  Army,  Nay 
Gov't, large  Corporation!*.  Mad 
of  exactly  the  same  materials 
ami  with  the  same  ear 
cither  makes  of  high 
grade  pens  sellingfoi' 

£."i  00.      Fitteil    wit" 
boat      large     gold 
pens.   Fin 


Cheap  pens 
aregenerallya 
isappointment. 
Ours  are  equal  to 
the  very  best. 
We    guarantee    both 
pen  and  satisfaction. 
diinnr.r  ^"U^f/S^      Your  money  back  without 
points.        ^Klr      question  if  dissatisfied.  This 
shows     our     confidence,    and 
should  prove  yours  also. 
AGENTS  will  find  them  easy  to 
sell ;  handsome  and  substantial. 

WILLARD  PEN  CO. 
(Est.  16  years)  Bayonne,  N.J. 
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se  this  Barnes  Electric  Suction 
Cleaner  48  hours — do  all  your  clean- 
ing— rugs.  Upholstery,  mattresses,  etc. 
and  if  it  does  all  this  work  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion send  us  $25 — if  not,  return  the  Cleaner— we  pay 
express   both   ways. 

The  Cleaner  weighs  only  7-lbs.,  is  compact,  effi- 
cient, durable  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  has  been 
tested  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute — has  their 
stamp  of  excellence.  The  Barnes  is  fully  equipped 
with  hose  attachments  WITHOl'T  EXTRA  cost— it 
is  ready  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Any  place  East  of 
Rocky  Mountains  the  price  is  only  $25,  Easj  pay- 
ment plan  if  desired. 

Write  today  for  the  4S  hour  FREE  TRIAL. 
AGENTS    and    DEALERS   will   find   the   Barnes   a 
mighty  good  selling  proposition.    Write  for  particulars. 

THE  ADVANCE  M7G.  COMPANY, 
644  W.   Willard  St.  Kalamazoo.   Mich. 
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Telling  Him.  Employe)  "I  don't  like 
| your  methods  of  doing  business,  Mr.  Graf- 
ton.    I  resign." 

"  Practical  "  Business  Man  (sneer- 
ingly) — "  You're  a  holier-than-thou  guy, 
eh?" 

Bmploi  ii  "'  No;  iiKitls  a  square  peg  in 
a  crooked  bole."     Puck. 


No  Time  for  Small  Fry.  "  Qenl  up-town 
telephones  for  an  officer  at  once.  Burglar 
in  the  bouse." 

"  Lei  me  sec,"  said  the  captain,  reflec- 
tively. "I've  K"i  four  men  censoring 
plaj  s,  i  \m>  inspecting  i  be  go^i  as  al  a  society 
function,  and  two  more  supen  ising  a  tango 
tea.  Tell  bun  I  can  send  bim  an  officer  in 
aboul   two  hours."  -Kansas  ('it//  Journal. 


Aged. — "Why,  look  here,"' said  the  mer- 
chant who  was  in  need  of  a  boy,  "aren't 
you  the  same  boy  who  was  in  here  a  week 
ago?  " 

'Yes,  sir."  said   t he  applicant. 

"  I   thought  so.     And  didn't  1   tell 
then  that    1  wanted  an  older  boy''" 

"  Yes,  sir.     That's  why   I'm  back, 
older    now." — Ladies'    Home    Journal. 


vou 


I'm 


The  Ones  to  Dodge.  "  Doesn't  it  give 
you  a  terrible  reeling  when  you  run  over  a 
man? "   thej  asked  him. 

■  Well,  if  he's  a  large  man."  replied  the 
automobilist,  "it  does  give  one  a  pretty 

rough    jolt." — Ladies'    Home    Journal. 


Out  of  Dale. —  "  Wasn'1  there  something 
about  a  promise- to  Love,  honor,  ami  obey 
me  in  thai  marriage  ceremony?"  asked 
Mr.  Meekton. 

"  My  goodness,  Leonidas?  You  are  like 
some  of  those  politicians  who  never  quit 
talking  aboul  a  party  platform."—  Washing" 
ton  Star. 


A  Dark  Deed. — Wipe  (entering  room 
wringing  her  hands  with  an  expression  of 
extreme  agony  )  —  "Now  I  have  done  it.  But 
ii  serves  me  right  for  not  turning  on  the 
light.  I  might  have  known  1  would  make 
a   mistake." 

Husband  (who  is  reading  the  papers)— 
"Great  guns'"  What  have  you  done.' 
Taken  bichloride?" 

Wipe — "  Bichloride?  No.  I  put  a  two- 
cent  stamp  on  a  postcard." — Columbia 
J i  sit  r. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto ! 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


^  l-«-    ■^eocj-r    travel    e*  -roo«»     I  rsj 


ISVYEDEtTand  DENMARK  7* 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVELBUREAU 
IQ  BROAUWAy.CtNL.ACCNCV.  fsftWyORHCITT 


Switzerland's 

National  Exhibhiorv 
irvBerrve 

to  October  l^ft 

On  do  account  should 
you  miss  a  visit  tothe 
pi.-turesque  capital  of 
Switzerland    and   her 
great  exhibition. 
For  10c  postage  we  will 
send  you  our  Pocket 
Guide  No.  24,  which 
tells  all  about  it. 
Offleial  Information 
Bureau  Of  Switzerland 
2416th  Ave.,  N.Y.City 


USEFUL  MAP  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN    FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great    Western    Railway    of    England 

connect!  LlTerpool,  Plymouth,  h'ishguard.and  Bristol 
witli  London  via  tin*   beat  of    Historic  England. 
T.  Katclev.  Gen.  Agt  ,  :»ui  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York 
K.  11.  Lea,   Qen.    Agt  .   86  Adelaide  street.   Fast, 
Toronto.   Canada 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.     Highest  reierences. 
I'.est  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
?ketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coi.eman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  — Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patent!  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  invert  tiona  wan  ted  sent  free. 

Advice  Fret.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  K.  1>. 
( )wen,  45  Owen  lildg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEW  R  ITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
SmithSj  Remingtons,  etc.  \  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less;.  Rented  anywhere, applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  tmtei  Emporium 

b    189'J),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard   Dictionary  every  day  tl 

i   to  In-. 
children  for  their  btntfit. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SOUTHEAST, 
farm  lands  average  less  than  $17  an  acre. 
Beef,  pork,  dairying  and  poultry  make  big 
profits.  Large  returns  from  alfalfa,  cotton, 
corn,  truck,  fruits  and  nuts.  Good  local  and 
nearby  markets.  Ample  rain,  mild  winters,  en- 
joyable Bummers,  Industrial  openings  every- 
where. The  "Southern  Field"  magazine  and 
state  booklets  free.  M.V.  Richards,  Land  and 
lnd.  Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability,  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ol  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
I )'  M.I. A RS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  lor  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers  and  "How  to  (jet  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE, 
ilph  &  Co.,  P  item  Attorni  >^,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D,  C. 


PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEERY 

France'*  Greatest  Railway 

Climatic  and  Thermal 
Station  of  first  order.   Kjjflff 
Splendid  modern  hotels.  Lfi.vj 
Headquarters  for  auto-  WAV 
mobile  trip*  on  the  famous  Hrt| 

ROUTE  DES  ALPES  ^ 

A II  Information  from 
'.  L.  M.  General  Agency 
Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ALL    EUROPE 

also 

Siberia,  China,  Japan,  Hawaii 

May,  June,  July,  August. 
De  Potter  Tours.  tH*t.UTO)  175  5tliAve.,  Sew  York 

EUROPEiORIENT 

»KRKK  detour  to  firit'i'i-     0  i  operative,  high  grade 
Best  value  ever  given.    Small,  select  partlea  ;  expert 
leaders.   Best  references    14th  year    Orient.  Apr   29 
Europe*  June;  World, Oct,    Representative  wanted 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Libby,  80UTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  D,  Spartanburg,  8.  C. 


LONDON    HOTELS 


ST.  ERMINS  HOTEL 

at  the  Heart  of  London 

Most  Qui-  i  ft  i  Mi  Central  ol  all  the  large 
Ijondou  Hotels,  cloaa  la  american  Kmhassy 

and  principal  plaers  of  interest.  Private 
Corridor  to  St.   James'    Park   Station,    thill 

Convenient  for  All  Parts  of  London 

hirrlleni  (J  rill.    Modern!*  i  harm >*.      Kvery 

Modern  Contort..     Meam  Heated. 

Inclusive  from   93.00    per    day. 

B  with  private  hath       Oreheiilra   4.80 

(III   II.     t'-iieert  Teas  in  Hands.. nie  LoQDgS. 

A  recognized  rendeavom  for  american  rial* 
ton.  Illustrated  Booklet  FREE  fr..m  tula 
paper.  Telegrains'Krmiuiten,  Vu  ,"  London. 

ST.  JAMES'  PARK,  LONDON,S.W. 


10  Days  to  Japan 

Fascinating  Trip 

The  quaint  cities,  wonderful  shops  and 
amusing  people  of  the  gay  little  Island  Em- 
pire, are  now  reached  almost  as  quickly  as 
Europe. 

lO-day  voyage  takes  you.  passed  on  the 
finest,  most  luxurious  liner  in  any  service. 

8SOO  rou •■  tl . t  rip  fare  from  Vancou- 
ver. Expense  no  greater  than  European 
tour. 

Empress  of  Russia 
Empress  of  Asia 

Single,  two  and  three  berth  rooms  and 
suites  with  private  bath.  Oriental  sen  ioe 
delightful.    Filipino  Band  a  novel  feature. 

15  clays  to  Shanghai.  18  to  Hong- 
kong. New  Diverse  Route  privilege  al- 
lows travelers  to  visit  Honolulu  and  Man  11a 
without  extra  charge. 

Canadian  Pacifio  offices  in  Yokohama. 
Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  will  obtain 
reliable  guides  and  offer  every  assistance.! 

Equipment,  voyage  and  countries  visited 
described  in  our  Trans- Pacific  folder  No.  126. 

Full  information  as  to  Canadian  Paci- 
fio Oriental.  Australasian  and  Aronnd-the- 
World  tours  cheerfully  given  by  any  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Agent,  or  address  (S9) 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN.  G.  P.  A. 

Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry 
Montreal 


a 

HP 


^SCOTLAND 


WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 

Shakespeare  Country 

Washington    Country 

Geo.  Eliot  Country 

Picturesque  North  Wales 

Beautiful  Lake  District 

In 

"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of 

Scott  &  Hum  i 

I  i oss.n  lis  &  Scenic  tours 

"BONNIE  SCOTLAND" 

Illustrated  Literature,  maps  (free)  and  all 
Information.  american  nfttee  .f  tho 
I*. ml. >ii  N-.rlli  Western  Jintl  Caledonian  H>  h 

A. G.  W AN D .  Agent.  287D Fifth  Avc.N.T. 


April  11,  1614 
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oing  to  Europe 


Via  the  Baltimore-Southampton-Bremen 
service  of  the  North  German   Lloyd   means 
traveling  in  comfort  and  safety  on  large  mod- 
ern   ONK    CLASS    (II)    CABIN    steamers. 
Low  Rates — Delicious  meals. 
Write  today  for  rates  and  sailings.  Send  ioc  for  valuable  travel  guide, 
"How  to  See  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland" — by  P.  G.  L.  Milken! 
who  tells  with  terseness  and  lucidity  "what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it." 
5  Weeks'  Vacation  Tour  to  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  including  Rhine  Trip  for  $178.40 
SCHUHACHEtt  &  CO.,  flonl  Agents       164  S.  Charles  St..  Bnltiinon-  Nil 


lUIKKAlI  Ol 


UniversityTravel 


SPRING 
TOURS 


The  best  tour  is  the  one  that  has  the  best  leader, 
It  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

To  Italy:   Sail  April 

25.    Leader:  Prof.  E. 

W.  Clark  of  Rome. 
To  Spain:    Sail  May 

7.  Leader:  Mr.  Rossi- 

ter  Howard  of  Paris. 
Extensions  to  France,  Germany,  England, 
Norway 

To  Greece :  Sail  June 

fi.     Leader:  Dr.  C.  L. 

Bibcock  of  Boston. 
To    Italy:    Sail    Jane 

27,    Leader:  Dr.T.  L. 

Wright  of  Keloit. 
June   16.     Leader:  Dr. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


To  Norwaj  :   Sail 

Geo.  11.  Allen  of  Berlin 
Other  Tours.     Other  Leaders.     All  Seasons 
Write  tor  our  literature. 

61  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


ROYAL  TOURS  .*&& 

■  ileal    Tours     to     Hin-onp     with    special 
Ki'i'ii'MI  ion:il    IValiiics.     $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


fl  EUROPE  and  ORIENT 


33rd  Season— Limited    Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

I'tlM.  TOI  Its.  til, FA*  lll.l.S,  N.  T. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

H^Bmh  j»jiii;-  (Ml.l'(iKl)  'iwnn^l 
Ml  travel  First  Class.  France.  Italy.  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium.  England.  Auto  Tripe.  Manfnn- 
nsual  places  visited.  S690  Steamer  extra.  Write 
R.  T.  MOOT.  27  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


IAN6UA6E  CONVERSATION  TOURS 

^"  French,  German.  Italian,  Spanish  ** 

$375-F0UR  SEPARATE  T0URS-$395 
Free  Booklet  B  601  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


Insure  Your  Luggage ! 


Whether  a  brief  vacation  or 
an  extended  tour, our  B3grgage 
Policy  enables  you  to  travel 
with  a  care-free  mind  and  thor- 
oughlv  enioy  your  trip. 


Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 
May  save  hundreds  of  dollars 


Indemnifies  you  against  loss 
from  fire,  theft,  etc.,  in  custody 
of  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

We  are  the  old-  p,u«Mo„„ 
est  joint  -tock  In- 
surance Company 
in  America  and 
guarantee  prompt 
settlement.  Write 
for  full  informa- 
tion. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 

NORTH  AMERICA 
228  W  alnut  St.    Philadelphia 

Capital  $4,000,000 

Surplus  $s..->0O,l>O0 


CLARK'S  ORIENT  CRUISE 

17th  Annual,  Feb.  14.  Sixty-five  Glorious  Days 

SSEHG&m  "ROTTERDAM"2^ 

$400  up,  Including  Short  Trips.  Hut. 'Is.  &,-.  Europe 
stopovers ;  Paris  or  London,  1  week,  (80  &r.  Posi- 
tively the  most  attractive  trip  next  winter 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

high  grade  tours;  small  membership ;  best  leader- 
ship.    East  and   West  in  Sep*.,  Oct  ,  Dec.  anil  Jan 

TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

June-July,  |875 up ; unequalled  value. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Btdg.,  New  York 

Five  Series  of 
Kxeellent  Tours.  All 
Routes.   Superior 
Arrangements^ 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

345  Broadway  New  York 


EUROPE 


EUROPE 


High  Class  Travel 
Limited  Parties 

Spring  and  summer  tours  for  J300,  $395.  $530. 
J78.">,  f  1.000.  Spring  tour  in  April.  Send  for 
literature  and  booklets. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  CO..    1480  B'way,  N.  Y. 

F  U  RO  PC-EXCEPTION  AL 

fc"WSB\^r  W  A  chaperon  of  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  Conducting  educational  trips 
abroad  has  decided  to  take  a  limited  number  on  a 
three  months  vacation  tour,  sailing  early  in  June 
For  particulars  address:  Miss  K.  E.  JOHNSTON 
241  Mt.  Vernon  Ave  ,  Marlon,  Ohio. 


$415  gffigffTSS  EUROPE 

New  \  ork  to  Naples..  L  adversity  man  leader. 
Other  popular  trips.  The  Shelton  Parties, 
Box  X.  10411  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EGYPT  and  ORIENT,  MAY  23 

BKST  OF  KITRWK.  June  20-24.   It.-Eng.  Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
I  \  IVK.RSITV  TIUYKX-STtllY  ClUB.Sj  rarnse.  N.T. 


EUROPE,  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar.  Spain.  Algiers. 
ibtli  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE 

Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterraneaa  and  Northern  Countriei 

Efficient  Management.     Small  Parties. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates:  $1625  and  J2000 

THe  Pilgrim  Tours 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


FOR    THE    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELER 
WHO   DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EU  RO  F>  E 

The  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOURS 

British    Isles,    North    Cape,    Russia, 

Grand  Swiss  Tour,    Grand  German 

Tour,   Spain,  General  Tours 

Small  Parties.  Frequene  Departures. 

AUTOMOBILE    TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Europe.  S8ootoJi3so. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Year's  tour,   including  Cashmere  and 

Bagdad,    August.     Other   Tours    later. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you? 

RAYMOND   A    WHITCOMTU  CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.   Chic.    S.  Kr. 


Travel  cincl  Resort  Directory 


Canadian  to  Europe 


clays  o 


>n  tin-  licautilu! 


liislt 


St.  1. 


iwrence,  .^  _>  daj  a  al  sea, 


to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Ku- 
rope.  Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
Ceorge"  arc  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort 


Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  pa    1  ng< 

cious  promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  d  Indian 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago,  ill..  M  W.  A. Liin-  SI                Pittsburg,  Pa.,  21 1  Pari  Buildin 
rstPaul  Minn     Itli  &  Jackson  Sts     Halifax,   N    P.,  128  Hollis  St.    Montreal,  Que.,  226  St.  Jamea  si 
lii   mil.   Minn     124  W   Superior  SI     Toronto,  Onl     68KlngSI  .  E.   Ottawa,  Onl  ,  Russell  HnunoBlk. 
'Cal     ioOMarketSI     Quel , Que. , Can. Worth. Dpt.  [  Wli icg,  Man.,   '83  N   Hal 


.  Franc 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via    Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL,  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Ma.-s. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $810 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
CEO.  E.  MARSTERS 
248  Washington  St.,  Boston;  31  W  30tb  St  .  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN    RULE   TOURS 

27i  h    year.      Sailings    June    and    July    to 
Naples.    Send  for  booklet. 

EDWIN  VAN  DEUSEN,  Hollis,  L.  I. 

ElROPEiORIENf 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt — 
Holy  Land,  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 
Tour),  April,  June,  Julv. 

Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 
"Best  in  Travel."     Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 


EUROPE— TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

Parties  sail  Spring  and  Summer.       Tours  from  30 
Days  to  Three  Mouths.     Europe,  Scandinavia,  Eng- 
land.    Moderate  Cost.     Limited  Parties. 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W .  Wilmington, Del. 


Wlin  rD>C  (TOURS,  19th  Year 
nilULLn   Of  Continental  Tour  June  2 

101  days,  $795.00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 

from  Paris  Sept.  5,  £4-0.00. 

Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


'Travel  Free  From  Care 


Foreign  Travel 

Aided  By  Our  33  Years'  Experience 

BARTLETT  SERVICE 


With  or  Without  Escort 
We  arrange  complete  itineraries  for 
European  Travel;  parties  of  any 
size,  or  individual  travelers — with 
the  utmost  economy  of  time  and 
expense,  consistent  with  individual 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW  US 

Bartlett  prices  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  quoted  by  the  steamship  companies. 
We  represent  ALL  lines— Trans- Atlantic, 
Trans-Pacific,  Coastwise. 
II  you  contemplate  visiting  foreign  lands, 
send  for  "  Hints  for  Travelers"  and  Illus- 
trated Booklets  of  Tours  now  being  formed . 

BARTLETT  TOURS  COMPANY 
202  S.  13th  Street  Philadelphia 


vJtJ  European  Trips  for  the  Rough  Seaaonr        I 
The  Quiet  SouthernTrack  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
so  1 1 1 1  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular stops  at  Algiers(North  Africa)  . 
Naples  (Italy),  Pat ras  (Greet  <■  i. Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places, and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
Sight-seeing  trips  ineveryport. Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &   CO.,  Cen.   Acts. 
13  Battery  Place.  New  York 


Sail  in  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.     Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


HAMBURGH.  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co 

in  the 
WORLD 


442  SHIPS 

1,417.710 

TONS 


LONDON 
PARIS,  HAMBURG 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 
Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 

Leaving  New  York.  January  31. 
1915.  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons)  through  the  Canal, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  ol  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  — — 

//  'rite  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  inj 'or /nation. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston 

'ittsburglt,    Chicago.    New 

Orleans, Minneapolis,  SI 

Louis,  San  Francisco, 
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Northern 
Pacific 

rain  Service 

is  Another  Name  for 

Perfected  Service 

Two  Transcontinental  Trains 

Daily-Chicago  to  Spokane, 

Seattle,  Tacoma,   Portland   via 

St.  Paul  -  Minneapolis 

One  Through  Train 

Daily-St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  Omaha  to  North 
Pacific  Coast  points  via  Billings 

Coaches,  Dining,  Observation  Pull- 
man, Tourist  and  Standard  Sleeping 
Cars. 

S«e  Yellowstone  Park  via  Gardiner 
Gateway. 

Daily  Pullman  Service  Chicago  to 
Gardiner,  and  Weekly  Personally 
Conducted  Excursions  during  Park 
Season,  June  15  to  September  15. 


iOOO  miles  of  riOer 
scenery.  Send  tor 
literature. 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

General  Passenger  Agent 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 

Whj  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never  end- 
ing <lip    when  One  Dip  Pens  make  every 

obolder  virtually  a  fountain  pen? 

ample  Package 
ONE     DIP     PEN     CO. 

32  Daily  Record  BldE.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Tbese   traq£-mark   ciiistros;.   lines  on   every  package 

FOR 

JYSPEPTiCS 

JES  and  obesity 

Makes  deUfious  ftaCs  for\jerybody 

Unlike  cjrer  goojr    ^^c  your\)liysicun. 
Leading jpixcn.^rTot  bu\iit  uiiT)je,  writ* 

FARWEU.  &  RHlflES,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  U.SJL 


CRESi 

And 

KIDNEY  and  LIVi 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  l>(>. — Villa  retakes  liiimcz  Palaeio  ami 
sends   his   forces   against    Torreon. 

Two  heads  of  the  British   Army.    Field-marshal 

sir    John     i'reneh     and    Adjt  -(ien      Sir    John 

Spencer  Bwart,  resign  as  a  protest  against  the 
ulster  policy. 

March  l_>7 — Huck.  tin  English  aeronaut.  Dies 
two  miles  upside  down  at  Northampton. 
England.  » 

March  30. — Colonel  Seeley.  British  Secretary 
for   "War.    resigns,    and    Premier    asquith,    in 

view  of  present  crisis,  assumes  the  portfolio 
of  War.  in  addition  to  his  present  duties. 
retiring  from  Parliament,  pending  reelection 
DJ  his  constituents. 
Prince  Tokugawa  declines  appointment  as 
Premier  of  Japan,  and  Keigo  Kiyoura  is 
chosen. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  28. — Congressman  Knowland.  of  Cali- 
fornia, charges  the  President  with  diplomatic 
dickering  with  England  over  the  Panama-tolls 
question. 

March  30. — President  "Wilson  denies  that  any 
bargaining  took  place  between  the  United 
States  and  England  in  regard  to  Panama. 
He  calls  the  charge  "an  insult." 

March  31.  —  The  railroads'  petition  to  expedite 
the  freight-rate  case  is  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 
President  Wilson's  denial  of  the  Knowland 
charges'  is  indorsed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
The  Panama  Tolls  Exemption  Act  is  repealed 
by  the  House,  in  spite  of  Speaker  Clark's 
opposition. 


General 

March  26. — Confirmation  is  given  to  the  report 
that  15. 000  employees  have  been  laid  off  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  within  the  last 
three  months,  while  40,000  of  the  remaining 
125.000  workers  have  been  placed  on  shorter 
time. 

March  27. — The  New  York  Central  lines  drop 
25,000  men. 

March  28. — Governor  Glynn  appoints  seven 
Tammany  men  to  lucrative  posts  in  New  York 
State,  as  the  legislature  adjourns. 

March  31. — Ohio  coal  mines  close,  throwing 
50,000  out  of  work. 

April   1. — Col.   George   W.   Goethals  begins  his 
duties  as  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
New    York    Commissioner    of    Police    Mclsav 
resigns. 
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Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb 
water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  dis- 
figured. But  they  can  be  waterproofed  and 
beautified  by  an  application  of 

TRUS-CON 


i 


TONEiEX* 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  in- 
ible  part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Dampproof. 
weather  resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  ol  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information. 
telling  us  your  needs. 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
136  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Waterproohngs — Dampprootings  -Technical  Paints 
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All  About 

The  Home  Rule  Bill 

By  John  Redmond 

In  simply  stated   language,   this 
n  con* 
f erred    1  «>  t  \  n  Rule 

Bill :  the  manner  in  which  mem- 
t  lie  n. m  Senate  and  House 
<if  Common!  an*  to  be  d<  iminated 
and  elected;  the  apportionment 
ol  memben  among  constituen- 
cies ;1  he  limitation  of  tin-  po*  era 
of  the  \<-\\  Parliament;  methods  of  taxation  permitted;  who 
will  form  t  ln>  New  Ministry ;  power  over  customs;  duties,  police, 
es  as  to  religious  liberty  etc.,  etc.  As  an  appendix 
the  ti*\t  ..f  the  bill  is  given.  The  benefits  expected  through  ■elf- 
government  are  analyzed  and  explained  by  the  man  most  famil- 
iar with  the  subject,  and  the  publishers  feel  that  Mr.  Redmond 
in  thlsworkhas  written  what  will  become  an  historical  document. 

Z£mo,  cloth.    50  cents,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


LISTERINE 


Use  each  day 

AN  agreeableantiseptic  mouth- 
wash that  should  invariably 
be  used  afterthe  teeth  are  brushed. 
Listerine  cleanses  and  purifies 
the  oral  cavity,  and  deodorizes 
the  breath.  Systematically  used, 
Listerine  will  keep  teeth  and 
mouth  in  healthy  condition. 

All  Druggists  Sell  JJsterir.t. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thiscolumr,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  ft  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  W.,"  Now  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct?  'He  has  shown  that  this  form 
of  Infection  was  not  benefited  but  the  recovery 
delayed  by  vaccines.'" 

The  sentence  is  defective  in  so  far  that  it  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  the  collocation 

of  words  and  sentences  in  connected  speech,  treat- 
ing of  their  arrangement,  and  relative  positions. 
as  required  by  grammatical  connection,  euphony 
and  clearness,  and  energy  of  expression.  Say, 
rather,  "  He  lias  shown  that  this  form  of  infection 
was  not  benefited  by  the  use  of  vaccines,  but  that 
its  recovery  was  retarded  by  it." 

"A.  W.  G.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "  Kindly  tell 
me  from  what  the  following  quotation  conns: 
'Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed';  and 
whether  Sir  Hubert  was  a  character  in  real  life,  in 
fiction,  or  in  both." 

This  line  is  a  common  misquotation  from  the 
play,  A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,  by  the  English 
dramatist,  Thomas  Morton  (1764-1838).  It  oc- 
curs in  Act  V,  Scene  2,  and  runs  as  follows: 
"Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise 
indeed."  The  implication  here  is  that  the  ap- 
proval of  a  person  of  great  accomplishments  and 
high  critical  standards  is  doubly  precious. 

"O.  A.  B.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "  (1)  Is  it  correct, 
either  grammatically  or  by  reason  of  custom,  to 
say  'with  kind  regards,'  the  question  being  the 
use  of  the  plural  '  regards '?  (2)  When,  where,  and 
with  whom  did  the  phrase  '  the  moral  vineyard ' 
originate?  What  was  its  original  application  and 
literal  meaning?  (3)  Where  can  I  obtain  a  list  of 
the  more  commonly  used  words,  phonetically 
spelled,  such  as  thru,   tho,  endorst,  etc.?" 

(1)  In  the  phrase,  "with  kind  regards,"  the 
plural  form  is  perfectly  correct,  regard  being  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  "a  courteous  greeting  or 
message,"  and  the  plural  form  being  customary, 
as  you  would  say,  "with  kind  wishes,"  or  "with 
kind  remembrances." 

(2)  The  expression  "the  moral  vineyard"  is 
undoubtedly  an  allusion  to  the  Parable  of  the 
Vineyard,  which  you  will  find  in  Matthew  xx,  1- 
16.  but  we  are  not  aware  with  whom  it  originated. 
We  assume  that  the  expression,  as  used,  applies 
to  the  whole  world  of  action  and  thought,  as  af- 
fording opportunity  for  spiritual  culture  and  labor. 

(3)  If  you  will  send  to  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  they  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  the  more 
commonly  used  phonetic  spellings. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 
Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out-  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles 


17,298 


This  figure  represents  the  number  of 
Cadillac  cars  manufactured  and  distributed 
during  the  Calendar  year  of   1913. 

It  represents  in  retail  selling  value  more 
than  thirty-four  millions  ($34,000,000)  of  dollars. 

It  represents  a  volume  of  cars  which,  we 
believe,  exceeds  the  sale,  during  the  same  period, 
of  all  other  high  grade  American  cars  combined, 
selling  at  or  more  than  the  Cadillac  price. 


1 1 ,000 


This  figure  represents  the  number  of 
1914  Cadillac  cars  which  have  already  been 
manufactured  and  distributed. 

It  represents  in  retail  selling  value  more 
than  twenty -two  millions  ($22,000,000)  of 
dollars. 

It  represents  a  volume  of  cars  which, 
we  believe,  exceeds  the  deliveries  of  all  other 
1914  high  grade  American  cars  combined,  selling 
at  or  more  than  the  Cadillac  price. 
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The  Master  Sixes 
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Master  "Six" 

6  Passenger  Touring  Car   $"2/Z7S 


The  Choice  of  1 000  Men  A  Month 


In  one  month  men  paid  over  $2,000,000  for 
Chalmers  Master  "  Sixes."  They  had  all  the 
world's  "  Sixes  "  to  choose  from.  They  chose 
the  Chalmers. 

But  first  they  made  the  Master  "  Six  "  prove 
itself.  It  proved  its  worth  to  them  in  deeds — 
not  words.  And  they  were  convinced.  For 
they  couldn't  doubt  what  their  eyes  saw — what 
their  senses  perceived. 


This  "Six"  Opened  Their  Eyes 

Until  the  Chalmers  Master 
"Six"  appeared  last  year,  buyers 
had  thought  of  all  "Sixes"  as 
heavy  cars,  extravagant  of  fuel 
and  tires  ;  costly  to  buy  and 
expensive   to  keep. 

But  the  Master  "Six"  was  a 
revelation.  Here  was  a  car  of 
six  cylinders  at  a  moderate  price; 
with  a  motor  so  silent  and  smooth 
running  that  friction  and  wear 
might  be  forgotten.  A  car  which 
cost  little  to  buy  and  little  to 
keep. 

No  "Four"  Has  Such 
Smoothness 

Its  Master  Motor  has  six  cyl- 
inders of  small  bore  and  long 
stroke.  It  fairly  floats  up  the 
hills  on  high  gear.      It  can  reach 


twenty-five  miles  an  hour  in  ten 
seconds  from  a  standstill;  it  can 
creep  at  two  miles  an  hour 
through  the  crowd,  and  at  the 
touch  of  the  throttle  be  off  like 
a  greyhound.  Such  flexibility-  of 
power  is  possible  only  among 
"  Sixes."  and  rare  even  there. 

Motorists  have  learned  that 
vibration  means  discomfort  for 
the  passengers,  increased  fuel 
bills,  and  the  very  life  of  the  car 
cut  short. 

And  vibration  in  a  "four"  can't 
be  cured  by  a  makeshift.  The 
only  escape  from  it  is  in  a  six- 
cylinder  motor  where  the  flow  of 
power  is  continuous. 

A  Non-Stallable    Motor 

One  swing  of  a  switch  at  the 
outset    and    the    electric    starter 


spins  the  Master  "Six"  engine 
enough  to  start  it.  But  it  does 
more.  If  some  unusual  demand 
upon  the  engine  should  cause  it 
to  falter,  the  starter  automati- 
cally keeps  it  running  until  it 
picks  up  again. 

There's  no  chance  of  being 
stranded  in  a  throng  or  on  a 
dangerous  crossing.  This  starter 
makes  the  motor  non-stallable. 
In  simplicity  and  dependability 
the  Chalmers  -  Entz  system  is 
without  a  parallel. 

The  Test  That  Tells  The  Tale 

The  true  measure  of  value — 
and  the  only  one — is  performance. 
^  hat  will  the  car  do  in  service — 
that's  the  question.  Our  nearest 
dealer  will  answer  it  with  the 
Chalmers   Road  Test. 

Make  this  test — it  is  more  than 
just  a  ride.  Compare  the  luxuri- 
ous smoothness  of  the  Chalmers 
"Sixes"  with  any  cars  you 
know.  Then  ask  yourself  if  any 
other  cars  offer  equal  value  at 
the  prices. 

Master  "Six"      2,  4  or  5  passenger, 
$2175 

Master    "Six"     6    passenger    type, 
$2275 

Fully  equipped,  f.o.b.  Detroit 


Chalmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit 
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RESERVE-BANK   APPOINTMENTS— AND   DISAPPOINTMENTS 


THE  MOTIVES  of  the  organizing  board  who  picked 
the  twelve  reserve-bank  cities  under  the  new  Currency 
Act  are  being  subjected  to  such  withering  criticism  from 
slighted  localities  as  to  make  them  perhaps  doubt  their  own 
identity.  According  to  the  law  the  organizing  board  could 
divide  the  country  into  as  many  as  twelve  or  as  few  as  eight 
cities.  Since  they  chose  the  maximum  number,  Secretaries 
McAdoo  and  Houston  and  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams,  com- 
posing the  board,  may  have  thought  they  had  satisfied  as  many 
localities  as  possible.  Yet  their  chief  blunder,  in  the  eyes 
of  prominent  New  York  and 
Chicago  bankers,  lies  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  so  large  a  number 
of  reserve  banks.  And  the  choices 
they  did  make,  according  to  the 
cries  from  disappointed  cities, 
political  opponents,  and  other 
critics,  were  "hopelessly  unwise," 
and  due  to  "unworthy  motives," 
while  some  of  the  district  bound- 
aries were  marked  out  with  a 
"total  disregard"  of  the  natural 
course  of  trade.  Protests  appear 
in  the  form  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials, quoted  statements  of 
bankers,  business  men,  and  city 
officials,      and      of      resolutions 

adopted  by  mass-meetings  of  indignant  citizens.  And  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  the  elected  representatives  of  aggrieved  regions 
echo  these  charges,  and  cry  out  upon  the  "politics"  and  "favorit- 
ism" they  see  so  "shamelessly"  displayed. 

New  York  complains  of  the  narrow  boundaries  of  her  district, 
but  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and 
San  Francisco,  there  is  content.  Centers  of  discontent  are 
New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
Omaha,  and  Denver.  In  cities  which  had  no  hope  of  being 
chosen,  sympathy  with  the  successful  or  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors is  largely  a  matter  of  geography  and  business  affiliations. 
Several  neutral  observers  are  inclined  to  think  with  the  Savannah 
News  (Dem.)  that  there  may  have  been  "considerations  other 
than  merit"  influencing  the  committee.     "The  States  in  which 
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each  of  its  members  was  born  or  lives  were  honored  by  being 
given  a  regional  bank,"  notes  The  News,  adding  however,  "No 
doubt  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  for  this."  Beset  as  these 
gentlemen  were  by  district  influences,  they  were,  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  "bound  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
displease  the  cities  whose  claims  they  disregarded."  Yet  the. 
Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  thinks  "it  would  be  hard  to  suggest 
any  list  that  would  give  a  larger  amount  of  convenience  and 
cause  less  complaint."  It  is  apparent  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  Times  that  Secretary  McAdoo  and  his  colleagues  were 
guided  by  financial  and  geograph- 
ical considerations  only.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Detroit  News 
(Prog.)  the  selections  "appeal  to 
common  sense."  The  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  explains  the  rather 
surprizing  grouping  of  cities  in 
certain  districts  by  reminding  ob- 
jectors that  "some  equality  of 
banking  power  had  to  be  con- 
sidered," and  it  thinks  we  have 
"as  satisfactory  an  arrangement 
as  could  be  made  for  a  start." 
"As  nearly  perfect  as  it  could 
have  been  made,"  says  the 
Jacksonville  Times-  Union,  which 
points  out  that,  except  for  the 
four  in  the  sparsely  settled  West,  the  districts  are  so  divided 
"that  scarcely  any  part  of  them  is  as  much  as  twelve  hours 
distant  by  rail  from  the  reserve  cities." 

The  organization  committee  and  their  spokesmen  in  Congress 
have  of  course  defended  this  action.  Several  of  the  dailies 
remind  the  disappointed  cities  that  the  district  lines  really 
will  not  make  so  very  much  difference,  anyway.  As  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out,  "a  large  part  of  the 
banking  operations  of  the  country  will  necessarily  go  on  without 
being  confined  within  district  boundaries  and  without  having 
to  work  through  the  reserve  banks."  And  the  Washington 
Times's  advice  is  that  disappointment  should  be  forgotten  in  a 
general  and  earnest  desire  to  make  the  new  system  work — 
"it  is  reasonably  certain  that  if  every  town  that  has  been  given 
a  regional  bank  had  been  refused  one,  and  if  an  entirely  different 
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Hst  of  twelve  towns  bad  been  chosen  as  the  financial  capitals, 
it   would  have  made  comparatively  little  difference,  provided 
always  that  the  business  community  had  been  willing  to  acquit 
in    the    determinations    made."     Yet    rather    than    acquit 
victims  of  the  bank  apportionment  are  ready  to  carry  their  protests 
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ANOTHER  LEMON! 

— Patrick  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  will  take  charge  of  the  new 
system  as  soon  as  organized,  and  which  is  yet  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  But  while  some  believe  that  the  new  board 
will  be  willing  to  remedy  any  injustice  pointed  out  to  them, 
others  are  mindful  that  Mr.  Williams  and  Secretary  McAdoo 
are  two  of  its  seven  members. 

The  committee  should  have  chosen  the  minimum  rather 
than  maximum  number  of  banks,  contend  several  leading  bank 
presidents  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  And  here  thej- 
are  strongly  supported  by  papers  like  the  Chicago  Tr.ibune 
(Prog.),  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  and  S3'racuse  Post-Standard. 
The  Syracuse  daily  notes  that  while  "the  new  reserve  banks  will 
have  a  total  capital  of  .$100,000,000,  only  three  will  have  capital 
of  $10,000,000  or  more,"  and  two  will  have  less  than  $5,000,000. 
"In  order  to  set  up  a  few  weak  regional  banks  by  processes 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the 
committee,"  says  The  Sun,  "had  to  make  heavy  drafts  on  the 
areas  naturally  dependent  on  the  stronger  financial  centers." 
Having  gone  beyond  the  natural  banking  centers  of  the  country 
"to  bring  in  cities  which  not  only  had  no  better  claim  to  recogni- 
tion than  others  which  were  ignored,  but  had  indeed  an  inferior 
title,"  there  was  bound  to  be  trouble,  adds  the  New  York  daily. 
That  the  committee  did  not,  in  the  words  of  their  statutory  in- 
structions, have  "due  regard  to  the  convenience  and  customan 
course  of  business,"  but  were  rather  moved  by  political  con- 
siderations, is  the  avowed  belief  of  such  opposition  papers 
the  Boston  Transcript,  New  York  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and 
tkane  Spokesman- Review.  Less  partizan,  but  no  less  certain 
that  the  committee  seriousljr  erred  in  several  of  their  selections 
and  boundaries,  are  the  New  York  Globe,  Evening  Post,  Com- 
mercial,  Times,  and  Wall  Street  Journal,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Wash- 
ington Star,  Omaha  World-Herald,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  Louisville  Post. 

The  answer  of    the  organization  committee    to  the  charge  of 
having  set  up  too  many   districts  is  outlined  in  a   Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New   Fori  Journal  of  Commerce.    The  So 
had    wanted    twelve   banks,    the    Senate   eight.     The   optional 


arrangement  was  a  compromise.  So  the  committee,  we  are  told, 
felt  justified  in  practically  ratifying  the  work  of  the  House, 
which  was  "closer  to  the  people  at  large  than  was  the  Senate." 
Further,  we  read,  the  creation  of  the  full  twelve  "was  practically 
inevitable  in  \  iew  of  the  fact  thai  so  wide-spread  a  public  demand 
for  the  banks  made  itself  felt  as  soon  as  the  act  was  passed." 
And  it  should  be  said  that  the  Philadelphia  Record  believes  that 
"the  creation  of  the  maximum  number  of  reserve  cities  will 
doubtless  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  country,"  while  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  declares  "the  bill  should  have 
permitted  a  still  larger  number." 

Members  of  the  organization  committee  are  said  to  be  quite 
undisturbed  by  the  criticism  they  have  aroused,  knowing,  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "through 
the  data  they  have  collected,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  men 
and  conditions  gained  during  their  investigations  in  a  number 
of  cities,  that  they  can  speak  with  more  authority  than  any  sel 
of  men  in  any  given  locality."  Not  even  their  critics  charge 
that  the  committee  acted  hastily.  They  "traveled  thousands  of 
miles  and  heard  volumes  of  testimony,"  admits  the  Springfield 
Republican;  "there  was  even  a  post-card  canvass  of  the  7,000 
national  banks  as  to  their  preferences  in  being  placed  in  this  or 
that  district.  Many  other  factors  were  also  considered.  The 
New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspondent  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  district.  "90  per  cent, 
of  the  cities  in  each  district  are  attached  to  the  reserve  center 
for  which  they  exprest  a  preference,"  and  that  the  exception 
in  the  one  case  was  due  to  "geographical  and  other  considera- 
tions growing  out  of  the  designations  of  neighboring  districts." 
One  much-criticized  member  of  the  committee,  Secretary 
Houston,  is  quoted  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  as  saying: 
"  Our  task  was  a  big  economic  problem,  and  it  was  solved  on  those 
lines,  as  well  as  on  lines  most  desired  by  the  banks  and  com- 
mercial people  themselves,  as  indicated  by  their  preferences  for 
alinement  with  cities  in  the  natural  trend  of  business." 
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— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Further  criticism  and  defense  of  the  reserve-city  selections 
may  be  taken  up  by  districts  in  order. 

1.    Boston 

The  Boston  dailies  express  unalloyed  satisfaction  over  the 
inclusion  of  all  New  England  in  District  No,  1,  and  the  Spring- 
field Republican  agrees  that  "it's  t he  biggest  'boost-Boston' 
thing  that  has  come  down  the  financial  pike  in  years."     For 
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AND  ECHO  ANSWERS  "  WHY  ?  " 

The  American  Business  Man — "  Why  send  the  boy  to  mill?  " 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Hartford,  however,  according  to  The  Courant,  "  it  is  an  inaus- 
picious start  under  the  new  system,"  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
banking  business  "  is  done  by 
way  of  New  York." 

2.    New  York 

New  York  will  have  the  big- 
gest bank  in  the  system,  but 
practically  all  the  New  York 
dailies  protest  against  suburban 
Connecticut  going  to  the  Boston 
district,  and  suburban  northern 
New  Jersey,  "  virtually  as  much 
a  part  of  New  York  City  as 
Brooklyn  or  the  Bronx,"  to  Phila- 
delphia. These  papers  quote 
many  prominent  bankers  who 
point  out  the  new  bank's  infe- 
riority to  several  private  institu- 
tions, and  who  think  that  the 
arrangement  does  not  augur  well 
for  the  system.  Yet  the  New 
York  World  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  committee  did  their 
best,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Barron  says 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
there  should  be  frank  recognition 
of  "  the  aim  of  the  new  Administration  to  decentralize  the  bank- 
ing power  of  New  York  City."  He  reminds  his  readers  that 
"when  the  sum  total  of  good  from  the  new  bank  act  is  parceled 
out,  New  York  will  get  the  major  share  of  the  benefit." 

3.     Philadelphia 

In  the  Quaker  City  the  assignment  of  a  regional  bank  was 
expected,  yet  the  news  is  gratifying.  Bankers  in  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken,  Newark,  and  adjacent  towns  protest  at  being  assigned 
to  Philadelphia,  rather  than  to  New  York,  with  which  they  have 
such  close  business  connections. 

4.    Cleveland 

Cleveland,  we  learn  from  a  Columbus  paper,  was  selected  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  Pittsburg's  greater  banking  importance, 
because  it  "  would  more  nearly  suit  the  business  needs  of  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  areas  in  the  country  than  either 
Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati."  But  in  these  two  cities  the  choice 
of  the  lake-shore  city  "  on  the  very  edge  "  of  the  district  is 
called  "  ridiculous,"  and  in  both  cities  the  motive  is  thought  to  be 
political.  Some  papers  outside  the  section  look  upon  Cleveland  as 
a  natural  choice ;  others  think  Pittsburg  deserved  a  regional  bank. 


5.    Richmond 

"  Placing  Washington  and  Baltimore  in  the  Richmond  district 
is  regarded  in  the  light  of  attaching  a  very  large  tail  to  a  com- 
paratively small  dog,"  says  the  Washington  Post.  Baltimore 
editors  and  business  men  arc  disappointed  and  indignant. 
There  is  some  disposition  to  lay  part  of  the  blame  on  an  un- 
popular State  banking  law.  But,  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  one  of  the  many  sympathizers  in  other  cities,  "  when 
Baltimore  thinks  of  its  558,485  inhabitants  and  of  the  reserve 
bank  at  Richmond,  with  only  127,628  inhabitants,  it  shows  no 
disposition  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  J.  Skelton 
Williams."  Which  is  explained  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  re- 
mark that  "  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  hails  from  Richmond." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspon- 
dent points  out  that  the  organization  committee's  data  "  show 
that  Richmond  loans  approximately  four  times  as  much  money 
to  the  territory  in  the  fifth  district  as  does  Baltimore."  Rich- 
mond is  also  said  to  be  growing  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore  as 
a  banking-center. 

6.    Atlanta 

According  to  the  jubilant  papers  of  Atlanta,  the  choice  of  that 

city  is  due  to  Federal  recogni- 
tion that  "  Atlanta  is  the  great 
central  clearing-point  for  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  Unit- 
ed States."  We  learn  from  the 
Washington  dispatches  that 
Atlanta's  geographical  position 
counted  in  its  favor.  So  also 
did  its  growth  as  a  banking-cen- 
ter in  the  last  decade. 

But  in  New  Orleans  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Senator 
Hoke  Smith  and  Louisiana's 
opposition  to  the  reduction  of 
sugar  duties  are  looked  upon 
as  far  more  potent  reasons  for 
the  humbling  of  the  greatest  sea- 
port, cotton-market,  and  .banking- 
center  of  the  South,  "the  gate- 
way to  the  Panama  Canal,"  and 
the  division  of  her  "  natural 
territory  "  between  Atlanta  and 
Dallas.  Typical  of  feeling  in 
New  Orleans  is  the  declaration  of 
a  leading  banker  that  "  with  our 
sugar  industry  destroyed,  our  naval  station  rusting  and  rotting 
in  inactivity,   our    prestige    injured    for    the    benefit    of    our 


d'you  all  notice  ouah  smoke  ?  " 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


S-O-M-E    STATE. 

— Wood  in  the  Kansas  City  Stdr. 
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neighbor  by  this  last  injustice  and  economic  mistake."  the 
stanch  Democrats  of  New  Orleans  have  received  "  a  veritable 
slaughter  in  the  house  of  our  friends."  There  are  newspapers 
in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country  which  agree  that  New 
Orleans  should  have  been  a  reserve  city. 

7.    Chicago 

The  second  largest  bank  in  the  system  is  located  at  Chicago. 
This  is  accepted  as  natural,  and  the  only  complaints  are  that  the 
district  might  have  been  larger,  especially  to  the  north.  Illinois. 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  says  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  "  arc 
sliced  so  that  the  Chicago  capitalization  may  be  kept  down." 

8.    St.   Louis 

Si.  Louis  is  another  natural  trade-center  which  was  considered 
a  certain  location  for  a  bank,  and  the  St.  Louis  papers  appear  to 
be  satisfied.  There  is  disappointment  in  Louisville,  which  falls 
in  this  district,  at  the  failure  to  get  a  regional  bank  and  at  the 
division  of  Kentucky  between  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland. 

9.   Minneapolis 

The  choice  of  Minneapolis  as  the  center  of  this  thriving  section 
i<  highly  pleasing  to  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  editors. 


TDK   Mi:XK    \N    SITUATION. 

— Bykee  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

There  is  some  dissatisfaction  in  certain   Wisconsin  cities  which 
would  have  preferred  a  Chicago  connection. 

10.    Kansas  City 

In  the  Bame  way  Omaha  objects  to  being  placed  with  Kansas 
City   instead   of  Chicago.     In    Denver  the  disappointing  and 

"mistaken"   choice   of   Kausas   City,   on   the  extreme  eastern 


edge  of  the  district,  is  attributed  to  politics.  Denver,  agrees  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  the  "  natural  reserve  city  for 
the  great  surrounding  territory."  The  selection  of  two  cities 
in  the  one  State  of  Missouri  pleases  Missourians  and  draws  the 
lire  of  newspaper  paragraphers.  Typical  is  The  Public  Ledger's 
remark  that  "  if  anybody  does  not  believe  that  Secretary 
Houston  is  from  Missouri,  the  two  reserve  cities  in  that  State 
will  prove  it."  The  choice  of  Kansas  City,  according  to  a 
Washington  dispatch,  was  really  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
"about  the  first  point  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  afforded  a  suitable  location  for  a  bank  that  would  have 
sufficient  support  and  a  satisfactory  geographical  location  to 
take  care  of  the  Central  Western  region."  Kansas  City  papers 
are  delighted  and  now  assert  renewed  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  city  and  the  territory  it  serves. 

11.    Dallas 

The  choice  of  Dallas  also  occasioned  some  surprize.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  notes  that  Mr.  Houston  hails  from  this  Texas 
city, and  "obscure  villages,  like  the  one  that  bears  his  honored 
name,  and  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  were  behind  the  door 
when  the  Destinies  were  distributing  their  favors."  But  we  are 
reminded  in  a  news  item  in  the  same  paper  that  the  committee 
had  an  eye  to  the  growth  of  the  country:  "  Dallas  has  shown 
great  commercial  strides  in  the  last  few  years,  and  bids  fair  to  out- 
strip New  Orleans  as  a  banking-center  during  the  next  decade." 
It  is  all  very  clear  to  the  Dallas  News — the  Southwest  is  entitled 
to  a  regional  bank,  "and  Dallas  is  the  Southwestern  metropolis 
and  commercial  center." 

12.    San  Francisco 

It  was  obvious  that  San  Francisco  would  be  chosen  as  a  re- 
serve city,  but  there  is  some  surprize  at  "the  enormous  size  " 
of  its  district.  That  neither  Seattle  nor  Portland  is  recognized 
surprizes  the  St.  Louis  Globe  D<  imocrat,  "  especially  in  view  of 
the  Alaskan  trade."  In  Seattle,  The  Post-Inlelligencer  is  likewise 
surprized  at  "  the  peculiar  arrangement  "  whereby  "  it  so  hap- 
pens that  Seattle  is  fully  three  times  as  distant  from  the  re- 
gional bank  to  which  if  is  at  (ached  as  is  any  other  city  of  similar 
size  anywhere  in  the  country,  save  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

District  boundaries  arc  indicated  on  the  map  on  a  preceding 
page.  Their  comparative  importance  in  respect  of  population 
served  and  amount  of  capital  in  member  banks  is  thus  set  forth 
in  a  fable  published  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Dist,     Reserve  Popuf  No.  Capital  and         Six  per  Cent. 

No.  Ciii'  latum         Hanks  plus  Subscription 

1.  Boston     6,567,841  in;  S165.529.010  80.081,740 

2.  New  York 9H  13.279  179  144.703,487  20,687,616 

3.  Philadelphia...  8,110.217  801  216.550.213  12.098,013 

I  Cleveland 7,961,022  726  193,697,258  11.621,835 

5.  Richmond 8,519,313  184  109,054,683  6,543,281 

(i.  Atlanta   6,695,341  382  78,379,668  1,702,780 

7  Chicago 12,680,383  999  219,198,760  18,151,925 

8.  St.  Louis (i. 72(i. til  I  ii.-,  103,655,397  6,219.323 

'.).  Minneapolis...  6,724,893  687  78,881,08]  4,702,864 

10.  Kansas  City ....   6.306,850  888  !)3. 248.612  5.594,91(1 

11.  Dallas 6,810,661  738  93,901,528  5,63-4. (KM 

12.  Ban  Francisco. .  6,889,803         629  135.258,732  8,115,524 

Total 89.045,610       7.548       $1,831,648,369       $109,898,902 
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WHICH  VELASCO  WITHSTOOD  THE   VICIOUS  ATTACKS  OK   VILLA   FOR  ELEVEN   DAYS  OF  HARD   FIGHTING. 


THE  RISE  OF  VILLA'S   STAR 

THE  CRY  IN  MEXICO  now  is  "Viva  Villa!"  says  one 
of  many  editorial  observers,  who  in  studying  the  taking 
of  Torreon  are  roused  to  the  discovery  that  the  unlettered 
"bandit  general"  is  a  born  genius  as  a  strategist  and  com- 
mander. His  careful  preparation  before  he  attempted  to  attack 
Torreon  reminds  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.)  of  General 
Kitchener's  campaign  in  Egypt,  while  the  battle  itself,  because 
of  Villa's  prowess  and  of  the  fierceness  of  the  assault  and  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  Federal  troops  under  General  Velasco, 
is  described  by  the  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.)  as  "the  most  sur- 
prizing event  in  the  Mexican  upheaval  since  the  fall  of  Diaz." 
So  tremendous  is  the  personal  triumph  of  Villa  that  in  the 
view  of  some  editors  it  puts  him  in  a  position  to  oust  Carranza 
as  leader  of  the  Constitutionalists;  while  others,  citing  Villa's 
message  of  loyalty  to  Carranza  at  Juarez,  which  was  sent  in 
the  high  hour  of  victory,  argue  that  Villa  knows  enough  to  know 
what  he  doesn't  know,  and  that  in  this  case  applies  to  his 
essential  unfitness  for  the  Presidential  office.  On  the  question  of 
fighting  in  Mexico,  Villa  declares  himself  unmistakably  in  a 
statement  reported  in  the  press  as  follows:  "This  revolution 
must  be  the  last  in  Mexico,  and  it  must  be  thorough  and  conclu- 
sive. This  we  must  accomplish  by  force  of  arms,  so  that  in  the 
end  there  will  be  no  questioning  of  our  orders  or  laws." 

Such  an  utterance  inspires  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.) 
to  attribute  "qualities  of  statesmanship"  to  Villa,  and  it  adds 
that  the  Wilson  policy  in  Mexico  is  "finding  its  vindication  in 
the  current  course  of  events."  On  the  other  hand,  those  journals 
that  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Administration's  stand  in  the 
matter  find  new  cause  to  rate  it,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "our  Mexican  com- 
plications begin  to  thicken  with  the  fall  of  Torreon."  Among 
these  promised  worries,  according  to  late  press  reports,  are  the 
rebel  storming  of  Tampico,  the  oil  port,  resulting  in  a  demand 
by  an  American  company  for  naval  protection,  and  Spain's 
protest  at  Washington  against  Villa's  deportation  of  about  700 
Spaniards  from  Torreon  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  This  action  pro- 
vokes denunciation  of  Villa  in  some  quarters,  tho  in  others  it  is  de- 
fended as  having  "some  justification  as  a  military  necessity,"  and 
the  Brooklyn  Ttmes  (Rep.)  points  out  that  "the  Spaniards  are 
accused  of  having  aided  the  Federals  when  Villa  attacked  the 
city,  and,  as  they  are  among  the  wealthiest  residents  of  Mexico 
generally,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  help  is  a  substantial  benefit  to 
the  cause  they  espouse."  Meanwhile  press  reports  state 
that  at  Tampico  the  Spanish  residents  have  been  committed 
to  the  care  of  British  naval  commanders  by  their  home  govern- 
ment, because  Spain  resents  our  failure  to  control  Villa  at 
Torreon. 

At  what  cost  Villa  took  Torreon  is  considered  by  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  (Ind.)  in  its  remark  that — 

"General  Villa's  estimates  of  the  dead  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  in  the  prolonged  struggle  at  Torreon  puts  the  Government 
losses  far  above  his  own.  It  would  be  surprizing  if  later  advices 
confirmed  this  view.  The  attacking  party  ordinarily  suffers 
far  more  severely  than  the  army  that  fights  from  behind  de- 
fenses.    If,  however,  Villa's  figures  are  correct  regarding  his  own 


casualties,  the  battle  was  certainly  sanguinary.  He  says  five 
hundred  of  his  men  were  killed  and  fifteen  hundred  wounded, 
and  very  likely  the  facts  will  exceed  this  showing.  No  com- 
mander likes  to  magnify  his  losses." 

Torreon's  value  to  Villa  in  a  merely  material  sense  is  exprest 
in  the  press  reports  that  it  is  in  normal  times  a  city  of  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  and  is  important  agriculturally  and  com- 
mercially, while  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  estimates  that — 

"By  the  capture  of  Torreon  the  Carranza-Villa  forces  control 
half  of  Mexico  in  area,  only  one-eighth  in  population.  They  se- 
cure a  military  stronghold  and  railroad  center  from  which  Villa 
may  easily  command  the  state  of  Sinaloa  to  the  west  and  from 
which  he  will  conduct  operations  against  the  cities  of  Saltillo 
and  Monterey  to  the  east.  His  objective  is  undoubtedly 
Tampico  on  the  gulf  coast  midway  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Vera  Cruz,  a  port  having  20,000  people,  a  good  harbor,  and  a 
considerable  commerce.  It  lies  only  200  miles  from  Mexico 
City." 

With  Tampico  in  his  hands,  says  the  Washington  Times 
(Prog.),  Villa  will  have  "one  of  the  best  customs  ports  of  the 
country,  with  the  reasonable  certainty  of  giving  his  cause  some- 
thing like  $200,000  a  month  of  customs  revenues,"  and  it  adds 
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THE  LAST  STAND. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

that  this  alone  "means  a  vast  deal  to  the  Carranzista  cause,  for 
it  needs  money  quite  as  much  as  it  needs  men." 

From  the  present  outlook,  therefore,  the  taking  of  Torreon 
means  to  many  the  eventual  elimination  of  Huerta,  in  which 
connection  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "the  real 
Mexican  question  six  months  hence"  may  be:  "Which  is  the 
greater  man,  Pancho  Villa  or  the  mild-mannered  old  lawyer 
Carranza?" 


THE     LITERARY    DIGEST 
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FOR  A  "DRY"   NAVY 

RIDICULE,  mockery,  and  indignation,  in  cartoon  and 
editorial,  arc  heaped  upon  the  order  banishing  liquor 
-  from  the  Navy  by  those  observers  who  resent  it  as  a 
"humiliation"  to  our  Navy  and  a  piece  of  executive  "despotism." 
Hut  those  who  approve  the  order  discount  all  such  raping  of  the 
champions  of  "personal  liberty"  and  assert  thai  the  new  regu- 
lation, based  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  William  ('. 
Hraisted.  Surgeon-Genera]  of  the  Navy,  is  absolutely  sound  in 
principle  and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  service.  Some 
editors  of  this  judgment  go  on  to  ask.  "if  the  Navy  is  to  be  'dry,' 
why  not   the  Army   also'.'"  since  '•whisky  is  admittedly  just  as 


WALKING  THE  PLANK. 

—  Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

ruinous  to  soldiers  as  it  is  to  sailors."  The  feeling  among  naval 
officers,  according  to  press  reports,  is  one  of  bitterness  to  a 
degree  because  "they  consider  the  Secretary  is  playing  to  the 
galleries,"  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Daniels  is  "not  increasing  his 
popularity  within  the  service."  The  officers  wonder,  we  are 
told,  with  what  face  they  can  entertain  their  colleagues  cf 
foreign  fleets  when  they  are  obliged  to  propose  the  regulation 
toasl  of  "Hands  Across  the  Sea"  in  grape-juice  or  in  ice-water. 
On  this  point  it  is  hinted  by  the  Surgeon-General  that  on  certain 
special  international  occasions  modifications  of  the  order  will  be 
put  in  force  temporarily  to  meet  the  demands  of  courtesy.  In 
tact.  Secretary  Daniels  is  reported  as  saying  that  there  is  plenty 
of  time  between  now  and  .July  1.  when  the  order  takes  effect 
(unless  it  should  be  countermanded  by  the  President),  to  make 
any  changes  thai  may  seem  necessary,  but  he  adds  that  "the 
order  will  remain  absolute  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  wine 
messes,  or  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  officers'  quarters, 
club-,  or  other  kinds  of  organizations  on  shipboard  or  at  shore 
Btations." 

Any  unpopularity  that  may  result  to  Hie  Secretary  because 
of  hi-  innovation  will  be  "undeserved,"  says  the  New  Fork 
/  ening  Post,  and  while  it  admits  that  no  one  maj  allege 
"there  i-  much  intemperance"  in  our  Navy,  "yet  there  is  wide- 
spread belief  that  tic  rein-  could  be  tighter  in  this  respect,"  and 
it  add- : 

"  It  may  hereafter  be  embarrassing  to  our  officers  when  enter- 
taining those  df  other  services  to  be  able  to  serve  no  wine.  To 
our  minds,  this  is  far  less  v  ilal  t  han  t  he  remov  al  from  our  young 
officers  of  the  temptation  to  excess.  Moreover,  foreigners,  when 
i  hey  are  told  that  the  absence  of  wine  is  due  to  a  governmental 
order,  will  not  only  understand,  but  will  respect  a,  nation  that  can 
take  so  bold  a  stand,     tf  the  German  Kmperor  can  deny  himself 


all  spirits  and  encourage  his  officers  to  abstain  totally  in  a  beer- 
drinking  country  like  his.  our  Government  can  take  the  position 
it  has.     Twenty  years  hence,  if  upheld  by  succeeding  Secretaries, 

the  vvineless  man-of-war  will  seem  as  much  a  mallei  of  coiir>e  as 
does  the  man-of-war  without  grog  and  the  cat-o'-nine-tails." 

In  similar  strain  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  that 
the  order  "commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  as 
based  upon  common  sense,  a  regard  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  officers,"  ami  the  Pitt  — 
burg  Leader  points  out  that  now  the  officer  is  "on  the  same 
human  plane  with  the  enlisted  man."  Properly  so,  it  argue-, 
because  if  'grog'  is  bad  for  the  one.  it  is  equally  bad  for  the 
other,  ami  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  agrees,  saying  as  the 
officer's  responsibilities  are  greater,  "so  should  hi-  brain  be  al- 
ways clearer."  Thus  also  reason  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazelle 
and  the  Manchester  Union,  while  the  Pittsburg  Gazcllc-Timts 
upholds  the  Secretary  in  these  terms: 

"In  every  field  of  endeavor  the  demand  is  for  the  highest 
individual  efficiency,  and  in  every  vocal  ion  where  human  life  1- 
ezposed  to  peril  and  property  is  risked,  'safety  first '  is  the  motto. 
So  that,  no  matter  what  one's  views  are  as  to  so-called  'personal 
liberty,"  Secretary  Daniels's  stand  will  be  recognized  as  respon- 
sive to  the  real  good  of  the  service  rather  than  the  mere  en- 
forcement of  what  is  sometimes  described  as  the  narrow 
temperance  standard  of  conduct." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  likewise,  "the 
Daniels  order  is  in  fine  with  a  growing  popular  conviction 
which  recognizes  neither  party  nor  geographical  limitations." 
and  the  Syracuse  Herald  remarks  that  this  blow  to  "old  King 
Alcohol  .  .  .  should  stagger  him  a  little  bit  more  than  any 
that  have  landed  in  a  long  time."  As  to  those  who  disapprove 
of  "prohibition"  in  the  Navy,  says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph, 
unless  they  "can  turn  back  the  clock  of  human  progress  they 
should  save  themselves  the  breath  required  for  complaint." 
That  they  have  breath  to  spare  in  denunciation  of  the  order 
is  at  once  apparent  in  the  vehemence  with  which  objecting 
editors  express  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  New  York 
World  says: 

"Unlike  the  abolition  of  the  Army  canteen,  which  was  by  act  of 
Congress,  this  command  proceeds  from  one  man,  and  is  altogether 
arbitrary.  It  summarily  invades  the  rights  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens.  In  an  affair  of  social  custom  it  imposes  the 
will  of  one  man  upon  many  men.  It  changes  without  conference 
or  legislation  the  qualifications  necessary  to  employment  in  an 
important  branch  of  public  service.  It  is  not  reformatory.  It 
is  revolutionary.  It  is  a  shameful  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  a 
noble  profession. 

"No  doubt  there  can  be  navies  without  wine,  jusl  as  there  can 
be  navies  without  ceremony  or  culture,  bul  there  can  be  no  nav\ 
worthy  of  the  name  that  is  clothed  in  humiliation.  Under  this 
tyrannous  rule  we  send  splendid  fleets  to  sea  with  their  officers 
tutored  like  schoolboys;  chaperoned  like  schoolgirls." 

The  Boston  Transcript  accuses  the  Secretary,  whether  he 
meant  to  do  so  or  not,  of  having  conveyed  the  impression 
"that  there  is  so  much  drunkenness  in  the  service  as  to  leave 
him  no  alternative  but  to  put  on  a  prohibition  law."  Thereb.v 
he  docs  "greal  injustice  to  the  corps  of  officers,"  says  i 
Transcript,  and  it  states  the  principle  that  "a  Government 
should  take  cognizance  of  personal  conduct  only  when  it  en- 
croaches on  the  propriety  of  professional  conduct."     Similarly 

the  Hartford  Times  rates  the  Secretary  because  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  "he  imposes  his  own  code  of  conduct  upon  a  large 
body  of  highly  educated  gentlemen,  trained  in  self-restraint, 
notable  for  their  self-respect  and  reliable  in  their  personal 
responsibility."      A  like  attitude   toward    the    Navy's  officers   is 

shown  by  the  New  York  Globe,  while  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  deplores 

the  "humiliation  of  our  Navy."  For  preventing  intemperate-,  . 
in  the  view  of  the  New    York  Sun,  "the  order  will  probably 

amount  to  nothing,"  while  it  foresees  as  an  undoubted  result 
of  it  "an  abominable  system  of  deceit  and  espionage." 
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ON  THE  TRACK. 

— Oesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
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PUTTING   ON  THE  PRESSURE! 

— Whiting  in  the  Louisville  Post. 


OPPOSITE    IDEAS    OF    THE    RAILROAD    HOLD-UP. 


SETTLING  UP  WITH  COLOMBIA 

THE  WILSON  ADMINISTRATION  is  "paying"  for 
what  Roosevelt  "took"  eleven  years  ago,  say  some 
editors,  in  considering  the  treaty  with  Colombia,  while 
others  point  to  the  act  as  a  practical  "confession"  of  the  part 
we  played  in  the  secession  of  Panama  from  the  parent  republic, 
and  are  indignant  at  the  attitude  of  apology  in  which  it  places 
the  nation.  The  newspaper  supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
very  likely  have  some  pretty  vigorous  comment  along  this  line. 
Moreover,  practical  observers  show  how  we  lose  $13,000,000  by 
the  arrangement,  that  sum  being  the  difference  between  what 
the  present  treaty  proposes  as  indemnity  and  the  amount  we 
offered  in  a  previous  treaty  which  Colombia  declined.  In  this 
new  exhibit  of  "grape-juice  diplomacy,"  also,  some  political 
forecasters  see  "breakers  ahead"  next  November  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats, and  predictions  are  made  that  the  Senate  will  not  ratify 
the  treaty,  in  which  case  it  would  of  course  be  inoperative.  In 
grieving  for  the  $13,000,000  loss  just  mentioned,  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.)  explains  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
rejected  Hay-Herran  treaty,  Colombia  was  to  receive  "$10,000- 
000  in  gold  and  a  rental  of  $100,000  (5  per  cent,  interest  on 
$2,000,000)  nine  years  after  ratification  for  granting  the  use  and 
administrative  control  of  a  strip  of  land  thirty  miles  wide  from 
ocean  to  ocean  to  the  United  States,"  and  it  observes  sarcas- 
tically that  "Mr.  Bryan  has  been  very  generous  on  paper  with 
the  public  money." 

In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "the  dance 
which  Roosevelt  called  in  1903  is  at  last  to  be  paid  for,"  and  it 
adds  that  as  a  matter  of  fairness  "in  future  statements  of  the 
public  debt,  or  in  Treasury  reports,  the  $25,000,000,  or  whatever 
amount  is  finally  paid,  should  be  earmarked :  '  Took '  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt."  The  Post  reasons  that  aside  from  all  question 
of  complicity  in  the  Panama  uprising,  "there  was  at  least  one 
thing  which  President  Roosevelt  did  which  was  in  violation  of 
both  treaty  and  international  law,  and  which  was  tantamount 
to  an  act  of  war" — 

"  This  was  his  order  to  forbid  the  landing  of  Colombian  troops 
anywhere  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Panama  railroad.  ...  It  has 
been  the  firmest  ground  of  protest  by  Colombia;  and  would  no 
doubt  be  her  surest  reliance  in  case  her  claims  were  submitted 
to  arbitration.     It  was  by  this  illegal  order  that  Colonel  Roose- 


velt did  most  to  justify  his  subsequent  boast  that  he  'took' 
Panama.  By  it  he  prevented  Colombia  from  taking  it  back. 
And  for  what  he  took  in  1903  we  are  proposing  in  1914  to  pay 
several  millions  of  dollars." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  it  may  be 
that  "the  money  payment  is  a  just  one,"  but]  The  World  and 
some  other  journals  wonder  whether,  while  we  show  "a  highly 
creditable  regard  for  the  honor  of  Colombia,  which  we  wantonly 
affronted,"  we  are  properly  safeguarding  "the  dignity  and 
interests  of  the  United  States."  This  question  refers  to  our 
failure  to  secure  in  the  treaty  "an  option  on  the  Atrato  River 
canal  route,"  which,  as  a  competitor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
The  World  admits,  is  still  in  the  "visionary"  stage,  yet  might 
"in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  Colombian  politicians "  become 
a  weapon  to  be  used  against  us  to  our  "future  cost  and 
humiliation." 


WOMAN'S  HAND  IN  ILLINOIS 

WOMAN'S  VOTE  in  Chicago  and  the  rest  of  Illinois 
fixt  the  attention  of  the  country  last  week  because 
it  was  considered  an  index  of  what  would  happen  if 
suffrage  captured  the  nation.  Now,  with  dry  territory  in 
Illinois  greatly  extended  and  one  thousand  saloon-keepers 
driven  out  of  business,  there  are  many  to  whom  the  "votes  for 
women"  cry  sounds  ominous  for  the  liquor  trade,  for  editorial 
observers  seem  to  agree  that  the  women  were  largely  responsi- 
ble for  what  happened.  The  result  in  Chicago,  however,  as  the 
New  York  Sun  says,  speaking  for  several  Eastern  contempora- 
ries, proves  nothing  as  regards  the  suffrage  question.  158,686 
women  voted  in  Chicago,  being  73  per  cent,  of  their  registration. 
None  of  the  nine  women  candidates  was  elected.  Miss  Marion 
Drake,  who  opposed  the  notorious  "Bath  House  John"  Coughlin, 
was  defeated  four  to  one,  failing,  apparently,  to  draw  the  voters 
of  a  majority  of  her  own  sex.  This  defeat  is  credited  in  part 
to  the  strength  of  the  victor's  "machine"  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  uneducated  women  ' '  who  are  so  new  to  suffrage  ideas 
that  they  can  only  vote  as  their  husbands  do  "  cast  their  votes  for 
the  machine  candidates.  The  new  voters  in  general  seemed  to 
divide  up  on  party  lines  very  much  as  did  the  men.  But  the 
Chicago  Tribune  notes  that  the  women  of  the  city  aided  in 
defeating  unfit  candidates  for  aldermen  and  "saved  at  least  one 
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WHERE'S  THAT  BREAK  ? 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  FIKST  REAL  THAW. 

— Sumner  in  the  Detroit  Xeus-Tribune. 


TWO    PICTURES    OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC    SPLIT    ON    CANAL    TOLLS. 


alderman  with  a  long  creditable  record."  And  also  that  they 
stood  for  economy  in  municipal  housekeeping  by  helping  to 
defeat  expensive  bond  propositions.  Other  Chicago  dailies 
express  complete  satisfaction  with  the  result.  The  Record-Herald, 
for  instance,  says  that  the  women  voted  "as  citizens,  not  as 
women,"  and  "rendered  notable  service  in  defeating  gangsters 
and  strengthening  the  cause  of  good  government,  economy, 
and  efficiency."     The  Post  observes  editorially: 

"The  most  striking  thing  about  the  first  participation  of 
woman  voters  in  an  election  of  an  American  city  of  the  first 
rank  is  their  uniform  feeling  of  cheerfulness.  This  feeling  is 
not  affected  by  the  defeat  of  the  nine  women  candidates ;  it  comes 
from  successful  handling  of  power  in  the  form  of  a  ballot.  .  .  . 
It  hurts  to  read  that  more  women  voted  for  than  against  'Bath 
House'  John  Coughlin.  But  they  certainly  voted,  for  73  per 
<i  at.  of  the  women's  registration  was  polled  to  but  72  per  cent, 
of  the  men's.  The  woman-suffrage  experiment  in  Chicago  is 
unquestionably  a  success." 

Similar  sentiments  are  entertained  by  the  Chicago  women, 
judging  from  the  statement  of  one  of  the  defeated  candidates, 
Miss  McDowell,  to  the  effect  that  "when  we  entered  this  fight 
knew  that  a  long  struggle  was  ahead  of  us,  and  that  at  this 
time  few,  if  any,  of  the  women  we  supported  would  be  elected." 
Klsewhere  women  suffragists  seem  to  be  equally  pleased. 

It  is  the  thought  that  women  are  not  going  to  vote  as 
women,  that  impresses  itself  on  the  masculine  minds  of  Eastern 
dailies  like  the  New  York  Sun,  World,  Times,  Tribune,  Evening 
Host,  and  Evening  U<nl,  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  As 
The  World  puts  it :  'Women  can  no  more  act  together  in  politics 


because  they  are  women  than  men  can  act  together  because 
they  are  bald-headed."  The  Chicago  result,  in  The  Evening 
Post's  opinion,  "shows  plainly  that  sex  war  for  the  sake  of  sex 
war  is  a  myth." 

But  whatever  maj''  be  thought  of  the  Chicago  result,  declares 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
rest  of  Illinois  the  women's  votes  had  a  great  and  dominant  effect 
on  the  side  of  public  morality  and  decency."'  And  the  Chicago 
Tribune  agrees  that  "Illinois  saloons  feel  the  'wallop'  of  the  new 
woman's  vote."  Sixteen  counties  were  added  to  the  thirty 
already  dry,  and  eleven  important  cities  banished  the  saloons. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  women,  including 
those  in  townships  rejecting  prohibition,  voted  "dry,"  and  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  men.  So  it  is  The  Tribune's  opinion  that  "  the 
woman's  vote  was  responsible  for  the  result."  And  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion:  "'Votes  for 
women'  apparently  spells  prohibition."  But  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  not  so  sure  of  this.     It  says: 

"Hitherto  the  antiliquor  movement  has  been  winning  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities  under  a  masculine  suffrage.  The 
prohibition  wave  is  strongest  in  the  South,  where  the  woman- 
suffrage  movement  is  weakest.  Undoubtedly,  in  Illinois  the 
women's  votes  on  Tuesday  accentuated  the  trend  toward 
prohibition;  but  only  accentuated.  Given  an  equal  number  of 
men  and  women  voters,  it  is  true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
latter  will  be  against  the  saloons.  But  it  is  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  proportion  will  he  overwhelming.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain,  for  example,  that  in  a  German-American  constituency 
the  women  will  be  found  differing  radically  from  the  men  regard- 
ing the  use  of  malt  as  part  of  the  family  meal  after  the  moderate 
German  custom." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Naval  vessels  will  now  have  no  port  side. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Yale'h  new  aviation  course  is  a  Step  toward  higher  education-  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

-IOENT  Wilson  has  so  man]  things  to  '  tut-tut-tut"  about  nowadays 
that  it  sounds  In  Washington  like  (he  opening  <>f  the  motor-boat  season. — 
Huston  Tranecript. 

'I'm.  Chicago  Tribune  shows  its  estimate  of  the  Strenuous  one  In  the 
headline:  "Roosevelt  Party  in  wilds  Terrltorj  Being  Traversed  Never 
Before  Has  Been  Exploded        Milwauket  Journal. 

I'm  skeleton  of  a  man  ten  feet  tall  has  been  found  in  Ireland  We 
suppose  the  British  Army  resigned  just  as  enthusiastically  In  those  days 
whenever  there  wau  talk  of  Invading  Ireland      Grand  Uupids  Press, 


It  is  a  question  if  a  man  remain   perpetually   sober  whether  lie  would 

elect  to  stay  In  the  navy,     v      i  irk  Tricaraph. 

New  York  should  congratulate  herself  that  she  wasn't  made  a  branch 
•  ■I  the  Princeton,  N.  J.,  bank. — Boston  Transcript. 

Peru  \i>  the  President  would  be  .justified  in  appointing  a  commissn.ii 
in  Investigate  the  high  cost  of  weddings.     Chattanooga  Times. 

PROM  the  reports,  the  gown  Mine.  Caillaux  wore  in  court  made  her 
trial  one  of  tiie  most  remarkable  of  tho  Paris  legal  season. — Memphis 
( 'ammt  n  mi-.  \ppeal. 

Ii  will  be  noted  that  of  the  twelve  cities  regarded  as  law  enough  for 
one  of  those  regional  banks  only  six  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  major 
league  baseball  team. — Boston  Transcript. 
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CRITICISM   AND    BULLETS   IN    FRANCE 


THE  EDITORS  of  Europe  do  not,  seem  to  favor  the 
Parisian  style  of  replying  to  newspaper  criticism,  by 
which  the  wife  of  an  accused  politician  visits  the 
editorial  sanctum  and  silences  the  editor  for  good  and  all 
with  a  fusillade  of  bullets.  They  hasten  to  point  out  to  any 
politicians'  wives  who  may  be  reading  their  pages  and  medi- 
tating similar  plans  that  criticism  can  not  be  stopt  in  that 
manner.  For  Caillaux  is  now  worse  off  than  before.  "Wo- 
man, you  have  ruined  my  life!"  he  exclaimed  bitterly  to  the 
helpmate  who  had  resorted  to  the  ultimate  argument  against 
her  husband's  detractor.  Then  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet. 
"Mine.  Caillaux's  pistol-shots,"  reflects  a  Madrid  paper  quoted 
below,  "have  left  extended  by  the  side  of  poor  Calmette  the 
p®litical  corpse  of  her  unfortu- 
nate husband."  And  to  show 
how  futile  the  revolver  is  as  a 
reply  to  criticism,  the  Figaro, 
in  its  black-bordered  pages  an- 
nouncing the  tragedy,  repeats 
the  accusations.     It  says: 


the  person  of  the  hated  antagonist  the  last  remnant  of 
respectability.  That  is  why  the  woman  became  a  lioness  and 
rushed  to  the  side  of  her  mate.  The  tribunal  of  European 
publicity  must  consider  this  and  found  its  verdict  on  these 
considerations." 

An  opposite  view  appears  in  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels) 
where  we  read: 

"The  campaign  which  the  Figaro  carried  on  against  Mr. 
Caillaux  was  exclusively  political  and  never  deviated  from  its 
political  intention.  The  idea  of  the  wife  of  a  Minister  inter- 
fering in  this  political  polemic  by  the  use  of  a  repeating  revolver 
must  be  severely  condemned  and  pronounced  to  be  absolutely 
unpardonable." 

A  member  of  the  Spanish  Council,  as  reported  in  the  Epoca 

(Madrid),  remarked  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  paper: 
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"  Our  editor,  Gaston  Calmette, 
was  murdered  last  night.  Our 
editor  had  accused  M.  Caillaux  (1)  of  combining  his  public 
functions  as  Finance  Minister  with  the  administration  of  a 
private  financial  speculation;  (2)  of  helping  his  associates  to 
carry  out  a  stock-exchange  boom;  (3)  of  having  impeded  the 
administration  of  justice  to  protect  a  swindle." 

"The  dead  always  triumphs  over  the  living,"  says  the  old 
legal  maxim,  and  the  Vienna  Allgemeine  Zeitung  quotes  it  as 
peculiarly  apt  in  this  case,  for  "Calmette  is  victorious  in  his 
death."  The  entire  Ministry  may  go  down,  thinks  the  Vienna 
Zeit,  which  would  not  be  surprized,  in  fact,  to  see  "a  complete 
change  of  front  in  the  domestic  politics  of  France."  Calmette's 
integrity  and  talents  "were  the  admiration  of  Paris,"  notes  the 
Vienna  Fremdenblatt,  and  the  Doumergue  Ministry  "could  not 
have  received  a  deadlier  blow  than  the  late  drama  of  crime  has 
dealt  it."1  In  Germany,  too,  several  Berlin  papers  have  devoted 
page  after  page  to  homage  to  the  eminent  personality  of  Mr. 
Calmette  and  to  the  considerable  part  he  played  in  the  press  and 
society  of  Paris.  Of  Mr.  Caillaux  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau 
(Berlin)  remarks: 

"People  in  France  are  very  apt  to  say,  'To  understand  all  is  to 
pardon  all.'  It  would,  however,  appear  impossible  even  in 
France  to  understand  how  this  man  could  have  remained  so  long 
a  member  of  the  French  Ministry,  this  man  who  is  devoured  by 
the  lust  for  money,  this  man  over  whose  life  already  hover  the 
shadows  of  many  serious  offenses,  this  man  who  morally  is  by 
no  means  innocent  of  the  crime  committed  by  his  wife." 

But  the  Pester  Lloyd  extenuates  the  crime  committed  by 
Mme.  Caillaux.  Editor  Calmette  had  a  perfect  right,  we  are  told, 
to  assail  Joseph  Caillaux  the  politician,  but  was  not  justified  in 
criticizing  his  private  life  as  a  man  and  intruding  into  his  marital 
sanctuary: 

"Doubtless  the  pistol  is  no  proper  weapon  in  a  political 
fight,  but  if  a  man's  political  enemy  is  changed  into  a  wild  hyena 
assailing  his  personal  honor,  then  it  necessarily  comes  to  pass 
that  he  who  is  wounded  in  his  deepest  sensibilities  is  driven  to 
seize  the  weapons  of  despair.  The  most  intimate  secrets  of 
private  life  were  dragged  by  Gaston  Calmette  into  the  political 
arena,  the  honor  of  a  woman,  the  humiliation  of  a  worthy 
man  were  published  abroad  for  money  by  this  carrion  vul- 
ture of  sensation.     An  attempt  was  thus  made  to   strip  from 


"  I  HAVE  CIUTSHT  THE  INCOME  TAX  WHILE  SEEMING  TO  DEFEND  IT. 

Facsimile  of  the  sentence  in  Mr.  Caillaux's  private  letter  whose  pub 
lication  in  the  Figaro  roused  the  vengeance  of  his  wife. 


"The  moment  I  saw  in  the 
Figaro  the  letter  which  really 
caused  this  catastrophe,  I  had 
a  presentiment  that  something 
serious  would  happen,  for  this 
letter  was  certainly  of  great  and 
fatal  import  to  all  concerned. 
Mr.  Calmette  explained  this  him- 
self when  he  said  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  of  journalism 
he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  publish  private  letters  which 
were  not  addrest  to  him  personally. 

"But  what  surprizes  me  more  than  all  in  this  drama  is  that 
the  author  and  protagonist  in  it  was  the  wife  of  the  accused 
Minister.  I  could  well  understand  that  some  man,  the  brother, 
the  son,  or  merely  the  protege  of  Mr.  Caillaux  should  have  called 
the  editor  to  account  for  his  accusations,  but  it  is  a  woman  who 
has  caused  all  this  great  commotion  in  France.  .  .  .  For  my  own 
part,  I  may  remark  that  Spain  has  lost  an  excellent  friend." 

The  honesty  and  calm  courage  of  Calmette  are  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  "faithless  policy"  of  Caillaux  by  the  Epoca,  and 
the  Figaro's  usual  conservatism  is  compared  with  its  personal  in- 
vective in  its  attacks  on  Caillaux.  Calmette's  courage  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  he  signed  his  name  to  every  denunciation.  Moreover: 

"He  carefully  refrained  from  all  violence  of  language.  With 
the  same  traditional  courtesy  he  carried  on  his  attack,  and  while 
he  furnished  irrefutable  proofs  of  documents  and  dates,  he 
pointed  out  the  Finance  Minister's  connection  with  such  shady 
transactions  as  the  Egyptian  loan  and  the  affairs  of  Rochette, 
the  dishonest  banker.  The  last  of  these  proofs  was  decisive. 
Mr.  Calmette  exhumed  the  autograph  letter  of  Mr.  Caillaux  in 
which  the  latter  said  that  he  had  crusht  the  scheme  for  an  income 
tax  by  pretending  to  support  it.  Mrs.  Caillaux's  pistol-shots 
have  left  extended  by  the  side  of  poor  Calmette  the  political 
corpse  of  her  unfortunate  husband." 

An  indictment  of  the  republican  form  of  government  is  seen  in 
the  tragedy  by  the  Tribuna  (Rome),  a  ministerial  organ,  which 
looks  upon  the  event  as  a  lesson  to  the  extreme  Liberal  parties 
of  Italy.     Hence  we  read: 

"It  is  a  warning  as  formidable  as  it  is  plain,  which  should 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  to  impose  upon  Italy  the  idea 
that  the  supreme  aim  of  the  country  is  the  dual  supremacy, 
in  what  they  style  modern  progress,  of  democracy  and  the  at- 
tainment of  wealth.  This,  in  fact,  amounts  to  materialistic 
individualism.  It  should  open  their  eyes,  if  their  blindness  is 
not  congenital  nor  caused  by  inextinguishable  selfishness.  But 
all  other  Italians,  who  have  not  lost  their  national  and  traditional 
spirit,  are  aware  that  this  radical  and  socialistic  progress,  this 
demagogic  and  plutocratic  progress,  bears  the  name  in  France 
of  Panama,  Dreyfus,  Rochette,  Caillaux.  And  who  knows 
but  it  may  end  in  being  called  Sedan?" — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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GREEK   REVOLT   IN   ALBANIA 

THK  250,000  GREEKS  who  were  included  in  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Albania  by  the  Powers  are  reported  in 
revolt,  and  Prince  William  of  YVicd.  the  "Lohengrin" 
of  the  German  Court,  thus  finds  opportunity  to  show  his  mettle 
at  the  outset  of  his  reign.  The  Greeks  of  Epirus  expeeted  to  be 
united  with  their  fatherland  in  the  treaty  parceling  out  the 
Balkan  territory,  and  are  disappointed,  so  they  prop"-. 
fighting  to  bring  Epirus  under  the  Greek  flag.  Reports  in  the 
European  press  Bay  they  hold  the  important  town  of  Koritza, 
and  add  that  their  ranks  arc  being  rapidly  recruited  by  vet- 
erans from  Greece,  who  are  flocking  over  the  border  to  aid  them. 
The  Greek  papers  publish  reports  that  the  rebels  are  being 
supplied  with  funds  and  arms  from  Athens,  altho  this,  of  course, 
is  a  secret  transaction  and  not  admitted  by  Mr.  Venizelos,  who 
openly  professes  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Germany  in  the  formation  of  the  independent  Kingdom  of 
Albania.  On  one  particular  point  King  William  I.  of  Albania 
is  to  be  congratulated.  His  visit  to  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna 
introduced  him  to  the  leading  financiers  of  Europe,  and  when 
he  came  to  Durazzo  he  was  well  supplied  with  the  sinews  of 
war  and  his  treasury  was  already  tilled.  In  an  interesting  article 
contributed  to  the  Figaro  i Paris  i  by  the  eminent  Italian  his- 
torian, Guglielmo  Ferrero,  who  has  made  such  a  reputation  by 
his  history  of  ancient  Rome,  we  read  that  it  is  surprizing  in 
these  democratic  days  for  a  man  living  as  King  William  has 
lived,  as  lord  of  a  fine  domain  in  peaceful  Germany,  to  rush  into 
a  work  which  requires  the  greatest  experience,  the  strongest  will, 
and  the  keenest  political  sagacity.     On  this  point  he  says: 

"The  press  are  .asking  whether  the  Prince  von  Wied  is  a  wise 
man  or  a  fool.  Now,  a  nobleman  in  the  tranquil  situation  of  a 
Prince  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  ward  of  Germany,  can  not  be  very 
wise  in  changing  this  condition  for  that  of  a  reigning  sovereign 
in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Albania.  We  sometimes  meet  with  people 
who  recollect  that  Caesar  preferred  to  be  the  first  man  in  an 
Alpine  village  rather  than  the  second  best  at  Rome.    But  those 


who  share  the  opinion  of  Caesar  are  to-day  in  a  minority.  The 
widely  felt  conviction  of  to-day  is  that  in  our  era  a  crown  is  a 
burden  particularly  hard  to  carry.  The  French  Revolution,  the 
institution  of  parliaments,  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  democracy. 
as  well  as  socialism,  have  rendered  the  task  of  a  sovereign  at 
once  ungrateful  and  impossible." 

The  Latin  historian  continues  in  this  vein  and  dwells  particu- 
larly on  the  difficulties  that  William  I.  of  Albania  is  likely  to 
meet  with  in  handling  the  Epirus  question.  He  thinks  that  the 
Prince  bas  rushed  rather  hurriedly  to  his  task,  and  that  even  the 
Powers  of  Europe  did  not  anticipate  the  opposition  he  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  from  the  Greek  people  of  Albania.  He 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  difficulties  nowadays  attend- 
ing the  formation  of  a  new  State,  and  also  of  the  specific  opposi- 
tion which  the  new  King  is  likely  to  find  in  those  members  of 
his  Kingdom  who  prefer  to  pay  allegiance  to  Athens  rather 
than  to  Durazzo: 

"In  a  political  unit  the  activity  of  a  strong  and  intelligent 
personality    is    absolutely    requisite.      The    new    sovereign    of 


I  UK  ALHANIAN  CABINET. 

William  I. — "  You've  come  just  in  time     There  is  still  one  va- 
canry  in  my  new  cabinet."  —  ©  Kladderndatsch  (Berlin). 


WILLL\M  I.   OF  ALBANIA  PUTS  ON  HIS  GOLDEN  ARMOR. 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

Albania,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
may  after  all  be  set  down  in  future  history  as  a  wise  ruler.  He 
may  indeed  be  considered  wise  if  he  succeeds  in  organizing  the 
new  State  of  which  he  is  chief.  But  that  is  exactly  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  point.  Thanks  to  its  powerful  material  means, 
its  wealth,  its  intellectual  development,  our  civilization  has 
succeeded  in  raising  up  new  political  units  with  marvelous  ra- 
pidity, which  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  really  modern  phenom- 
enon in  the  world's  history.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  have  failed  to  hear  the  protestations 
which  come  from  Epirus  against  the  project  of  founding  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Albania.  It  was,  perhaps,  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  overcome  any  such  acts  of  resistance, 
and  that  one  generation  would  suffice  to  create  the  Kingdom  of 
Albania,  as  one  generation  has  been  sufficient  to  create  Bulgaria. 
But  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  have 
been  called  to  organize1  modern  kingdoms  out  of  provinces  be- 
longing to  the  Turkish  Empire,  Prince  von  Wied  is  the  one  to 
whom  has  fallen  the  most  difficult  task  of  all.  Everything 
seems  to  conspire  againsl  the  success  of  his  mission.    Everything 

the  social  condition  of  the  country,  its  traditional  usages,  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  diversity  of  race  and  religion. 

"This  country  also  presents  in  politics  insoluble  problems 
which  are  beyond  the  (tower  of  the  strongest  States  and  the 
genius  of  the  greatest  men  to  solve.  In  creating  the  Kingdom  of 
Albania  has  not  Europe  propounded  a  problem  whose  solution 
transcends  the  forces  of  our  civilization,  powerful  as  it  is,  and 
sometimes  putting  into  a  melting-pot  national  elements  the 
most  diverse?  Such  is  the  great  enigma  which  the  future  alone 
must  answer." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FRENCH  WRATH  AT  OUR  TARIFF  LAW 

RETALIATION  on  the  United  States  is  being  demanded 
in  France  because  its  merchants  consider  our  new 
-  Tariff  Law  an  infringement  of  comity  and  friendship. 
Retaliation  in  this  case  is  to  take  the  form  of  reversing  the 
decree  passed  by  the  French  Parliament  in  favor  of  making  a 
grant  of  money  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Panama  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Pierre  Meline,  prominent  in  France 
both  as  a  legislator,  a  publicist,  and  a  writer  on  industrial  ques- 
tions, claims  that  the  Tariff  Act  discriminates  to  an  almost 
hostile   degree   against   French   products   largely   imported    by 


COOKING  ALBANIA'S  BROTH. 

Austria  and  Italy — "  It's  all  ready  to  serve  now." 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

American  dealers,  such  as  wines  and  silks.  Senator  Meline, 
writing  in  the  Petit  Journal  (Paris),  perhaps  the  most  extensively 
circulated  of  Parisian  journals,  deplores  earnestly  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  a  threatened  rupture  between  two  countries  who 
have  always  been  united  in  bonds  of  sympathy.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"At  the  very  moment  when  our  general  relations  with  the 
great  American  Republic  are  growing  more  pleasant  every  day; 
at  the  time  when  so  many  generous  and  clear-sighted  spirits  are 
multiplying  their  efforts  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
order  to  make  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  which  have  existed 
for  a  century,  and  which  unite  two  great  countries  so  well 
adapted  to  understand  each  other,  a  black  cloud  has  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  By  one  of  those  unintelligible  mistakes,  which 
too  often  disarrange  or  destroy  the  wisest  plans  and  calculations, 
our  relations  with  the  United  States  threaten  to  grow  cold  or  to 
end  in  an  entanglement.  The  industrial  relations  which  should 
knit  the  two  peoples  more  closely  together  are  on  the  eve  of  es- 
tranging them  and  embittering  the  minds  of  each  one  against 
the  other." 

Senator  Meline  here  particularizes  the  tariff  provisions  which 
he  considers  injurious  to  the  industries  and  interests  of  France, 
and  says  that  the  merchants  of  France  are  trying  to  make  the 
country  retaliate  on  the  United  States.     He  proceeds: 

"The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  consisting  of  members  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  losing  their  common  sense  and  ideas  of 
justice,  has  found  itself  so  urged  by  public  opinion  that  it  can 
take  no  other  course  than  to  protest  against  the  American 
Tariff  Law  and  to  demand  that  the  French  Parliament  cancel 
its  vote  of  funds  for  French  participation  in  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition.  This  course  is  to  be  pursued  so  long  as  the  new 
Tariff  Law  is  carried  out  with  unjustifiable  rigor.  Matters  have 
come  to  such  a  point  that  in  a  short  time  the  manufacturers  will 
be  absolutely  frantic  if  the  Government  at  Washington  fail  to 


PRINCE  WILLIAM  OP  WIED'     A  CANDIDATE  FOR  SUICIDE. 

—  (6)  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

make  the  concessions  necessary  in  their  opinion  to  the  satis- 
faction of  justice." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  the  French  have  always 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  retaliating  in  such  cases. 
He  quotes  the  law  of  the  29th  of  March,  1910,  in  which  it  is 
provided  that  if  any  foreign  country,  not  excepting  the  United 
States,  increases  the  tariff  on  the  French  imports,  the  French  will 
be  at  liberty  to  increase  in  a  like  measure  the  tariff  upon  articles 
of  goods  imported  from  such  countries,  and  he  says: 

"It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  retaliate  vigorously  if  we  so  chose. 
We  very  wisely,  in  revising  our  Tariff  Law,  took  care  to  provide 
ourselves  with  such  a  means  of  striking  back.  It  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  would  be  easier  for  us  than  to  give  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver  to  Washington  in  punishing  the  excess  of  zeal  which  the 
American  customs  authorities  have  exhibited.  We  did  not 
do  it  before  President  Wilson's  law  was  passed,  because  we  had 
no  reason  for  doing  it,  and  with  a  people  so  friendly  and  loyal 
as  the  Americans  are,  it  would  be  better  to  discuss  the  matter 
than  to  fight  about  it,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  our  just 
complaints  will  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  DUEL  ON  TRIAL  IN  GERMANY 

THE  SCRATCHES  of  the  German  university  duel  seldom 
occasion  any  great  concern,  except  to  the  recipient,  who 
fears  they  may  not  leave  deep  enough  scars  to  show  what 
a  fighter  he  is.  But  the  duel  in  the  Army  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter,  and  a  recent  fatal  encounter  near  Metz  has  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  German  society.  One  officer  accused  another 
of  violating  the  sanctity  of  his  home,  and  in  the  resulting  duel 
the  husband  lost  his  life.  The  outcome  rather  negatives  the 
idea  that  Providence  directs  the  bullet  in  such  cases,  and  the 
sad  incident  has  been  discust  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Parliament 
House,  where  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  abolish  the 
duel  was  amply  proved,  the  War  Minister  actually  holding  up 
his  hands  in  despair  and  arriving  at  the  "lame  and  impotent 
conclusion"  that  it  was  in  no  wise  degrading  for  a  man  to  stake 
his  life  on  the  preservation  of  his  honor.  Dueling  between  mil- 
itary officers  in  Germany  has  frequently  been  discust  in  the 
Reichstag  and  condemned  by  the  members  of  the  Center,  which 
includes  a  large  clerical  element.  There  appears  to  exist  in 
non-military  circles  in  Germany  a  pronounced  opposition  and 
hatred  of  single  combat  as  an  attempt  at  self-vindication  or 
revenge.  Quite  recently  a  Center  party  interpellation  was 
introduced  on  this  subject  apropos  of  the  above-mentioned  fatal 
duel  between  Lieutenant  Haage,  of  the  98th  Infantry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant von  Landette  St.  George,  of  the  same  corps.  Lieutenant 
Haage,  who  was  the  insulted  officer  and  challenger,  was  shot 
dead.  The  court  of  honor,  which  in  German  garrisons  decides 
whether  a  duel  is  necessary  or  not  under  the  circumstances,  had 
failed  to  find  any  ground  for  breaking  the  challenge.  The  pro- 
poser of  the  interpellation,  Deputy  Grober,  demanded  an  official 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  duel.    He  characterized 
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tlif  dud,  "an  official  institution  in  the  Army,-'  as  "an  offense 
against  divine  and  human  law,"  and  proceeded  to  say: 

"It  is  for  tin-  Reichstag  to  ask  if  the  commanding  officer  of 

the  regiment  and  the  court  of  honor  have  done  their  duty. 
When  a  State  magistrate  hears  that  an  act  of  violence  is  con- 
templated, il  is  certainly  his  duty  to  prevent  such  an  act.  The 
same  duty  's  incumbent  on  military  authorities  when  official 
notice  has  been  given  that  a  dud  is  contemplated.  This,  then, 
is  the  iirst  question  I  would  ask  of  the  War  Minister:  What 
is  were  taken  by  the  regimental  commander  and  the  court 
of  honor  to  prevenl  the  occurrence  of  the  duel  as  planned'.' 
In  the  Cabinet  minutes  of  January  1.  1897,  it  was  laid  down 
that  tlie  court  of  honor  had  one  good  feature,  that  it  set  the 
standard  of  military  honor.  The  commandant  has  the  right 
practically  to  fix  that  standard.  Hut  it  is  now  high  time  for  the 
legislature  to  interfere.  It  is  only  by  a  simultaneous  coopera- 
tion of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses,  of  the  people  and  the 
nobility,  that  any  reform  is  to  be  expected." 

Loud  applause  greeted  the  speaker  as  he  proceeded  to  blame 
the  military  authorities  and   the  court  of  honor  for  carelessly 


results.  The  apparently  unavoidable  impulse  which  moves  men 
to  challenge  and  to  tight  is  simply  personal  and  psychological, 
and  has  no  ground  in  reason.  If  the  insulted  officer  regards  his 
honor  as  worth  more  than  his  life,  his  feelings  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  no  one  can  say  they  are  debased." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digi    i 


HOW  THE  MILITAKY  OBSERVE  THE  LAW. 

"  The  Sixth  Commandment  ?    Thanks:  it  will  make  a  convenient 
book-mark."  — ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 

permitting  the  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  these  personal  en- 
counters. In  answer  to  these  questions  the  War  Minister,  Gen- 
eral von  Falkenhayn,  said: 

Neither  the  officer  in  command  at  Metz  nor  the  court  of 
honor  was  responsible  for  this  duel.  For  personal  reasons,  and 
in  the  hope  of  sparing  the  feelings  of  those  connected  with  tin 
duelists,  I  am  compelled  to  avoid  too  closely  dwelling  upon 
the  incidents  that  led  up  to  it.  The  fact  was  that  Lieutenant 
Haage  felt  himself  wronged  in  his  most  sacred  feelings,  and 
declined  all  offers  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  court  of  honor 
is  not  an  absolute  authority  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  is  powerless 
cither  to  occasion  a  dud  or  to  prevent  one.  as  every  individual 
'.  hoar  is  supposed  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  honor. 

"Nor are  the  Army  authorities  to  blame  in  the  matter.  They 
have  been  tireless  in  their  effort  lo  educate  military  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  dueling.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1913,  the  Kaiser 
called  upon  the  officers'  corps,  as  he  had  frequently  done  before, 
to  exercise  more  self-control  under  provocation.  The  result  of 
his  admonition  ha-  not  been  altogether  in  vain,  and  in  191.3 
only  sixteen  duels  took  place.  The  number  is  still  too  high,  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  prohibit  dueling  altogether.  The 
mental  exasperation  of  an  offended  officer  would  be  merely 
intensified  bj  BUGh  a  rule,  which  might  lead  him  to  revenge  him- 
self in  some  secret  and  nefarious  way  or  drive  him  to  the  recourse 
of  horsewhipping  his  antagonist.  I  admit  that  dueling,  tho  it 
may  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  has  little  to  plead  for  its  good 


WHO   OWNS  ASIA   MINOR? 

THE  IMMKNSK  RESOURCES  of  Asia  Minor  and  it-- 
position  as  a  bridge  between  Europe  and  the  Far  Bast 
have  attracted  the  eager  attention  of  the  European 
Powers,  which  seem  to  expect  that  this  rich  prize  is  ready  to  fall 
into  the  mouth  of  some  one  or  more  of  them.  Now  Germany 
and  France  have  already  halved  or  quartered  the  orange.  The 
Fnglish  have  obtained  territorial  grants,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
territory  contains  a  population  of  9,0()(),(KK)  and  is  rich  in  coal, 
lead,  manganese,  copper,  salt,  and  petroleum,  it  may  be  made  a 
center  of  industry  to  be  exploited  for  export  by  railroad  through 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas.  The 
Turks  are  naturally  indignant  at  what  they  consider  a  high- 
handed and  piratical  appropriation  of  their  actual  property. 
There  is  always  a  pathetic  note  in  the  complaints  of  the  Turkish 
press  over  the  direful  result  of  the  Balkan  War,  and  the  Peyam 
(Constantinople)  mourns  over  the  agreement  made  between 
Turkey  and  France,  whose  provisions  are  outlined  in  this  para- 
graph from  a  Berlin  paper: 

"A  draft  of  the  Franco-German  agreement  on  the  Turkish 
railway  and  financial  questions  was  initialed  at  the  Foreign 
Office  here  (Berlin)  at  noon  to-day  by  representatives  of  both 
parties.  It  is  in  the  form  of  arrangement  between  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  which  simultaneously  represents  the  Anatolian  and 
Bagdad  Railway  Companies,  and  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank,  which  is  acting  at  the  same  time  for  the  Syrian  Railway 
Company  and  the  railway  company  to  be  formed  for  the  Black- 
Sea  basin.  The  German  and  French  Governments,  after 
examining  the  agreement,  intend  to  take  official  cognizance  of  its 
contents  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  notes.  The  coming  into 
force  of  the  arrangements  is  dependent  upon  an  understanding 
being  arrived  at  by  the  parties  concerned  with  Turkey  upon 
the  questions  at  issue." 

But  Turkey  is  mentioned  as  a  mere  matter  of  formality,  thinks 
the  Peyam,  and  sighingly  tells  the  full  story  in  detail.  The 
tone  is  that  of  a  helpless  old  gentleman  who  gives  up  his  valua- 
bles with  the  pistol  pointed  at  his  head  or  the  knife  at  his  heart : 

"WTe  are  perfectly  aware  that  Anatolia  belongs  by  right  and  in 
(act  to  us.  Anatolia  and  Arabia  are  integral  parts  of  the  Empire. 
But  the  Towers  have  decided  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
certain  privileges  in  the  line  of  economic  enterprises,  such  as 
railroads,  harbors,  and  carriage-roads.  And  after  seizing  these 
concessions  from  us  in  our  weakness,  they  can  not  agree  among 
themselves.  They  negotiate  indefinitely.  At  last  France  and 
Germany  seem  to  have  agreed  on  their  respective  pretensions. 
Tin  Germans  have  obtained  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad 
railroad,  wherefore  the  French  have  demanded  compensating 
concessions,  as  the  English  did  a  while  ago.  Fngland,  in  order  to 
give  her  consent  in  the  matter  of  the  Bagdad  railroad,  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Bagdad-Basra  section; 
and  if  was  only  after  having  obtained  from  Germany  satisfaction 
on  this  point,  and  from  us  on  certain  others,  that  she  disarmed. 
France  found  herself  in  a  similar  situation.  Not  that  we  had 
bargained  with  her  over  these  concessions  when  we  gave  her 
the  railway  system  of  the  Black  Sea  slope.  What  she  wished 
was  a  connection  between  this  system  and  the  Bagdad  line. 
Germany,  who  first  made  difficulties,  has  ended  by  granting 
the  wishes  of  France." 

The  article  concludes  with  these  words  of  abject  melancholy: 

"All  this  is  quite  wounding  to  our  national  sentiments. 
Whose  is  this  property  that  they  arc  thus  dividing  up,  after 
all?  Surely  it  is  ours.  Then  why  do  they  dispose  of  it  without 
even  consulting  us?  Alas!  we  have  voluntarily  deprived  our- 
selves of  our  own  rights.  Wo  could  not  carry  out  these  public 
works  ourselves,  so  we  have  abandoned  them  to  others.  We 
can  not  complain;  but  it  is  sad,  none  the  less." 


DEN 


ANB  IHVENTIOIN 


RATIONAL   GEOGRAPHY 


SHOULD  A  PUPIL  bo  taught  more  of  the  topography  and 
products  of  China  than  of  his  own  State?  II  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  by  the  older  geographers  that  we 
instinctively  pick  up  information  about  what  is  nearest  us,  and 
that  this  merely  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  data  regarding 
unfamiliar  and  distant  regions.  To  a-  certain  extent  this  is 
true,  and  yet  modern  teachers  of  geography  are  realizing  that  as 
we  are  guided  by  education  in  picking  out  and  using  the  elements 
of  our  environment,  a  strong  local  cast  must  be  given  to  school- 
training,  wherever  possible.  We  should 
know  the  broader  features  of  universal 
geography,  but  our  acquaintance  with  our 
own  immediate  surroundings  should  be 
more  intimate  and  detailed.  These  facts, 
and  others  related  to  them,  are  developed 
by  W.  J.  Sutherland,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  in 
a  paper  on  "The  Vocational  Aspect  of 
Regional  Geography,"  read  before  the  Earth 
Science  section  of  the  Central  Association 
of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers,  and 
printed  in  School  Science  and  Mathematics. 
Says  President  Sutherland: 

"The  youth  of  the  land  are  inclined  to 
develop,  dwell,  and  enter  into  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  neighborhood  or  locality  in 
which  they  were  born.  The  physical  con- 
ditions surrounding  them  then  are  of  first 
importance  as  related  to  their  social  wel- 
fare. .  .  .  Education  becomes  dynamic  only 
when  it  impresses  .upon  the  student  and 
future  citizen  his  relationship  to  the  social 
and  physical  worlds  in  which  he  dwells,  and 
gives  him  some  instruction  concerning  the 
activities  through  which  he  may  hope  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. In  short,  popular  education  must 
give  the  student  a  general  intellectual  con- 
ception of  the  philosophy  of  modern  life; 
then  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  teach  him 
how  to  get  hold  of  some  particular  phase 
of  the  world's  work,  which,  interpreted, 
means  that  his  training  must,  in  the  light  of  twentieth-century 
life,  teach  him  to  do  something. 

"Rational  geography  is  important  because  the  progress  of 
human  industry  already  made  determines  an  environment  in 
which  social  conditions  have  developed.  The  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  community  react,  in  turn,  upon  the  developing 
individual.  He  is  mentally  stimulated  by  the  stress  and  strain, 
the  hum  and  confusion  of  the  characteristic  industries  of  his 
region.  It  might  seem  that  such  contact  with  local  environ- 
ment might  informally  train  the  individual  to  meet  successfully 
future  obhgations.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true,  however! 
'Familiarity  breeds  contempt,'  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
student  is  dulled  by  so  frequent  contact  with  existing  conditions. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  geography  of  one's  own  region  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  of  first  importance.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the 
rising  generation  will  never  attain  success  through  informal 
education  picked  up  from  ancestors  and  neighbors.  The 
vocational  aspect  of  regional  geography  places  due  emphasis 
upon  the  study  of  industries,  and  since  prosperity  and  culture 
are  so  directly  dependent  upon  industry,  it  would  seem  that 
great  importance  attaches  to  this  phase  of  geographical  study." 

The  vocational  aspect  of  regional  geography,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  places  emphasis  upon  the  industries  of  the  regions,  for 
industry  is  the  link  which  ties  man  to  his  environment.  The 
individual  may  come  in   direct  contact  with  his  environment, 


HE  WOULD  REVERSE  GEOGRAPHY. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Sutherland  would  have 
the  school  teach  more  about  the  pu- 
pil's own  town  and  county,  and  less 
about  Madagascar  and  Kamschatka. 


as  in  the  case  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  or  contact  may  be  indirect 
or  remote,  as  when  his  activities  are  concerned  with  some  product 
brought  to  him  by  other  social  groups.  Usually,  however,  in 
the  study  of  geographic  regions,  men  come  in  direct  contact 
with  natural  resources.     To  quote  further: 

"The  new  geography  has  for  its  chief  characteristic  the  idea 

of  relationship.  .  .  .  The  value  of  geographical  study  never 
appears  in  its  fulness  until  pupils  have  caught  something  of  this 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  rational  or  logical  phase  of  earth 
science  appears  only  when  such  sequences 
are  recognized.  The  Red  River  Valley  of 
the  North  becomes  a  highly  suggestive  idea 
to  the  pupil  who  can  go  back  in  his  thinking 
to  old  Lake  Agassiz;  who  has  some  notion 
of  how  the  upward  tilting  of  the  earth's 
crust  and  the  recession  of  the  Great  Glacier 
slowly  drained  this  lake;  how,  as  it  drained, 
over  its  bed  those  deposits  of  fine  silts  were 
made;  and  how,  in  the  present  age,  immense 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  produced 
in  this,  the  world's  richest  soil.  And  yet 
again,  the  student  who  is  taught  to  think 
well  may  safely  conclude  that  in  such  a  re 
gion  there  Avill  dwell,  on  improved  farms  and 
in  good  homes,  a  progressive,  intelligent , 
and  reasonably  cultured  rural  population. 
The  Red  River  Valley,  then,  is  synonymous 
with  prosperity  and  enterprise.  Student 
who  have  thus  carefully  developed  this  and 
similar  subjects  in  general  geography  must 
have  made  valuable  acquisitions.  If,  how- 
ever, we  think  of  the  students  who  live  in 
a  particular  region,  the  vocational  aspect  of 
geography  becomes  still  more  apparent.  In 
this  case  the  students  of  the  advanced  grades 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual activities  of  their  own  particular 
region. 

"In  the  same  way,  corn,  oats,  and  stock- 
raising  become  synonymous  with  the  expres- 
sion 'The  Prairie  Plains.'  To  still  further 
support  the  foregoing  arguments,  it  may  be 
said  that  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Corn  Belt,  it  had  not  been  discovered 
that  deep  cultivation,  when  the  corn  is 
large,  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  crop. 
Altho  corn  had  been  the  chief  crop  for  years,  yet  the  farmers 
themselves  were  astonishingly  slow  in  realizing  that  the 
long-spreading  roots  of  the  young  plant  were  cut  and  torn 
by   deep    cultivation.      And    not    until    the   last   decade   has 

there  been  a  scientific  study  of  seeds 

"Vocational  study  and  agricultural  intelligence  have  steadily 
reduced  the  cost  of  tilling  an  acre  of  corn  until  even  tho 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  fertility  has  naturally  reduced  the 
output,  they  have  permitted  the  price  of  land  to  increase  in 
market  value  200  per  cent.  If  education  and  fife  are  to  become 
one  and  the  same,  instruction  in  geography  must  emphasize 
those  phases  of  the  subject  which  clearly  point  the  way  toward 
prosperity  and  culture. 

"In  the  new  era  of  education,  application  to  human  affairs 
determines  the  trend  of  learning.  Apphed  science  is  at  a 
premium!  No  longer  are  formal  lessons  taught  without  due 
regard  to  their  social  functions.  Waterfalls  are  not  studied 
as  ends  in  themselves,  but  for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
their  influence  on  the  industrial  and  social  worlds.  Their 
study  must  take  cognizance  of  results,  the  location  of  cities, 
the  distribution  of  population,  besides  a  half-hundred  minor 
human  activities — all  of  which  radiate  their  influence  into 
American  civilization.  So  in  any  of  the  great  regions,  the  most 
pertinent  consideration  is  the  industrial  or  vocational  contact 
of  humanity  with  its  environment — for  through  this  contact 
any  people  or  nation  develops." 
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I'li.-tograph  t>y  Charles  A.   Ferry,  designer. 

THE  YALE  BOWL. 

It  will  scat  61,000,  and  can  be  enlarged  to  hold  100,000. 


FOOTBALL  BY  THE   BOWLFUL 

SOME  INTERESTING  FEATURES  of  engineering  and 
construction  arc  exemplified  in  the  new  stadium  now  going 
up  on  the  Vale  athletic  field  in  New  Haven.  It  is  not  a 
idium,  properly  speaking,  but  a  coliseum,  as  its  outline  is  a 
oval,  not  open  at  one  end;  and  since  a  four-syllabled 
name  is  unthinkable  for  such  a  structure,  consecrated  to  such 
purposes,  it  has  been 
popularly  named  and 
will  be  called  "The 
Howl."  despite  the  pro- 
test of  serious-minded 
graduates.  The  great 
intercollegiate  games 
at  New  Haven  next 
year  will  therefore  he 
played  in  a  "bowl." 
and  on  its  sloping  sides 
will  sit  61,000  spectators, 
about  20,000  more  than 
have  ever  before 
a  game  at  Yale.  This 
stupendous  structure  is 
in  no  danger  of  collaps- 
ing under  its  great  bur- 
den, for   the   seats   rest 

on  a  solid  earthen  embankment — one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  place.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  Record 
(.New  York,  March  28),  in  substance: 

"The  center  of  the  stadium  is  in  excavation,  while  the  upper 
pari  rests  on  a  till.  The  spectators  gain  entrance  to  the  amphi- 
theater through  thirty  tunnels.  On  the  top  of  the  embankment 
there  will  be  a  promenade  11  Yi  feet  wide.  Leading  down  from 
each  spectator  tunnel  will  be  an  aisle,  but  on  the  embankment 
above  there  will  be  two  aisles  between  tunnel  openings.  All 
aisles  are  3J^  feet  wide. 

* '  When  the  plans  were  drawn,  several  designs  were  prepared  and 
discust.  One  was  a  reinforeed-concrete  structure  with  columns 
and  girders  on  which  reinforeed-concrete  steps  were  placed. 
This  design  was  found  to  be  expensive,  and  the  adopted  scheme, 
half  in  excavation  and  half  on  fill,  with  concrete  steps  laid 
directly  on  top  of  the  earth,  was  finally  proposed  by  Charles  A. 
Ferry,  consulting  engineer,  of  New  Haven.  This  plan,  however, 
brought  forth  criticism,  and  the  theory  was  advanced  that  water 
freezing  in  the  ground  would  cause  heaving,  thus  breaking  the 
steps.  To  obtain  a  basis  for  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on 
the  subject,  the  engineer  made  a  few  simple  experiments  along 
that  line  [and  concluded]  that  since  the  only  water  which 
can  reach  the  sand  foundation,  after  the  concrete  is  in  place, 
will  be  that  which  will  leak  through  the  expansion  joints,  the 
chances  of  any  disturbing  influence  due  to  frost  action  will  be 
very  slight. 

"In  designing  the  bowl  the  excavated  part  in  the  center  was 
Qgun  d  BO  that  the  material  would  be  sufficient  for  the  fill. 

'The  inside  of  the  bowl  will  be  covered  with  concrete,  on  which 
the  seats  will  be  placed.  Whether  this  concrete  surfacing  will  be 
placed  in  steps,  on  which  the  seats  will  be  directly  placed,  or  in 
a  slope  on  which  sieps  will  be  anchored,  is  not  yet  determined. 
This  design  gives  the  inside  of  the  stadium  a  bowl  shape,  and 
hence  the  name.  Several  advantages  are  gained  by  this  shape 
— one  is  that  a  standing  spectator  will  block  the  view  of  only 
a  tew  of  those  back  of  him. 

"To  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  steps  and  cheapen  the 
cot  of  the  seat-  the  steps  are  not  placed  on  the  oval  cur\e- 
conforming  with  the  shape  of  the  stadium.  These  curves  are 
replaced  by  chords  from  nine  to  twenty  feet  long,  depending 
upon  the  curvature.  The  change  from  the  true  oval,  however. 
is  hardly  noticeable  because  of  the  length  of  the  radii  of  the 
curves. 

"The  upper  thirty-one  rows  of  steps  will  be  placed  on  fill. 
This  fill  is  deposited  in  six-inch  layers,  thoroughly  moistened 
and  rolled  eight  times  alternately  with  grooved  and  smooth 
rollers." 

Altho  the  seating  capacity  will  be  01,000,  the  stadium  is  being 


built  so  that  it  can  lie  extended  to  seat  over  100,000.  The  plan, 
we  are  told,  is  to  place  a  roof  over  the  upper  thirty-five  steps  and 
place  seats  on  to]>  of  it,  thus  creating  a  balcony.  The  super- 
structure can  be  made  of  wood  or  reinforced  concrete,  preferably 
of  the  latter.    To  continue  our  quotation: 

'The  outside  slope  of  the  embankment,  which  is  one  on  two, 
will  be  covered  with  grass.  The  lower  end  is  supported  by  a 
nine-foot  retaining  wall  of  gravity  type,  as  shown  on  the  draw- 
ing. At  the  gate-house 
for  the  main  tunnel  the 
retaining  wall  is  45  feet 
high,  built  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

"Expansion  joints 
have  been  provided  in 
all  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  outside  walls 
have  one  or  two  pilas- 
ters between  each  pair 
of  tunnels,  and  slip- 
joints  have  been  located 
in  these.  At  every 
thirty-foot  point  in  the 
tunnels  there  is  an  ex- 
pansion joint. 

"The  estimated  cost, 
including  gate  -  houses 
and  the  improvement  of 
the  surrounding  prop- 
erty, is  about  $400,- 
000,  while  the  cost  of 
the  bowl  itself  is  about  $300,000.  The  total  cost  makes  an 
average  of  a  little  over  $6  per  seat.  This  amount  compares 
favorably  with  the  cost  of  other  stadia.  That  of  the  Boston 
Baseball  Club  was  about  $24,  and  the  Harvard  stadium  about 
$13." 


ALASKAN    REINDEER   NOT  DIMINISHING 

STATEMENTS  to  the  effect  that  the  reindeer  herds  of 
Alaska  are  "deteriorating  and  diminishing,"  printed 
recently  in  the  daily  press,  are  emphatically  denied  by 
officials  of  the  Alaska  division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  These  officials  declare  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Alaskan  reindeer  are  constantly  increasing  in  number  and  that 
there  has  been  no  deterioration.  Recent  returns  show,  we  are 
told,  that  there  was  a  net  increase  of  23  per  cent,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1  last.  A  press  bulletin  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  says: 

"This  is  considered  a  fair  rate  of  increase,  especially  since 
nearly  5,000  reindeer  were  killed  for  food  and  skins  during  the 
year.  Only  3,S53  of  the  reindeer  are  owned  by  the  Government ; 
5,047  are  owned  by  missions;  7,834  by  Lapps;  and  the  remaining 
30,532  are  owned  by  797  Eskimos  and  Indians,  whose  income 
from  the  reindeer  industry  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $66,96b. 
The  reindeer  belonging  to  these  natives  have  an  estimated 
value  of  $763,300.  The  ( Jovernment  is  planning  to  go  out  of  the 
reindeer  business  as  fast  as  it  can  train  natives  for  individual 
ownership,  the  policy  being  to  encourage  independence  and 
initiative  among  the  native  population.  Distribution  of  rein- 
deer is  in  charge  of  the  United  States  school-teachers,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  Government  will  dispose  of  all  its  reindeer 
within  the  next  four  years. 

"Discussing  the  statement  that  the  Alaskan  reindeer  are 
growing  smaller  because  of  inbreeding,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  Chief 
of  the  Alaska  Division,  maintains  that  the  reindeer  now  in 
Alaska  are  larger  animals  than  those  which  comprised  the 
original  stock  imported  from  Siberia.  Mr.  Lopp  states:  'Alaska 
affords  a  better  range  than  Siberia.  The  climate  is  better. 
The  herds  average  more  than  700  reindeer  each,  so  that  the 
danger  of  inbreeding  can  not  be  serious.  Necessarily  there  is 
more  inbreeding  among  the  scattered  bands  of  wild  caribou. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  caribou  are  larger  than  the  rein- 
deer, their  mixture  with  a  number  of  our  reindeer  herds  seems 
to  have  improved  the  size.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  noticed 
that  the  introduction  of  wild  blood  makes  herding  more  difficult. 

"'Pasturage  is  good  in  most  parts  of  western  and  northern 
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Alaska,  but  a  few  reindeer  herds  are  kept  in  the  wind-swept 
regions  along  the  northwest  coast,  where  the  winter  moss  fre- 
quently becomes  coaled  with  ice  from  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  This  prevents  the  herd  from  securing  proper  food, 
and  results  in  undersized  deer.  Mosquitoes  are  also  a  cause  of 
Btunted  growth.  Herds  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  need 
to  be  kept  well  up  on  the  mountain  slopes  to  avoid  I  he  mosquito 
pests. 

'"The  greatest  immediate  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  rein- 
deer lies  in  the  tundra  fires,  started  in  the  region  of  the  mining- 
camps.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  and  foliage  for  the  deer  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  the  tundra  moss  that  furnishes  forage, 
and  to  destroy  it  is  to  deal  a  body  blow  to  ono  of  Alaska's  most 
promising  industries.'" 


DISEASE  FROM  COSMIC   DUST 

COSMIC  DUST  is  dust  that  is  not  local,  but  practically 
universal.  That  such  dust  exists  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere is  now  practically  certain,  and  the  theory  that  it  is 
''star  dust,"  or  at  any  rate  has  its  origin 
outside  of  our  planet,  has  given  it  its 
name.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may 
bear  with  it  the  germs  of  disease,  and  that 
•  the  unexplained  appearance  of  epidemics 
over  vast  regions  at  practically  the  same 
time  may  be  due  to  it.  If  this  is  true, 
the  dust  is  doubtless  of  terrestrial  origin; 
and  indeed  we  are  sure  that  vast  clouds 
of  dust  are  often  wind-swept  from  flat,  dry 
regions  or  hurled  into  the  air  from  volca- 
noes, and  then  wafted  thousands  of  miles 
away  by  the  great  atmospheric  currents. 
That  disease  may  originate  from  such 
dust  is  maintained  editorially  by  The 
Medical  Council  (Philadelphia,  April).  We 
read: 

"The  kingdom  of  dust  is  a  universal 
one,  and  the  rule  of  this  kingdom  spells 
disease.  The  kingdom  of  dust  is  the 
kingdom  of  death.  .  .  .  Dust,  water,  and 
heat  make  bacterial  epidemics  possible. 

"And  mere  common  terrestrial  dust  is 
far  from  being  all  of  dust.  Volcanoes 
carry  immense  volumes  of  dust  high  into 
and  even  above  the  atmosphere,  so  astrono- 
mers tell  us,  and  volcanic  dust  may  fall 
years  later  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth  from  where  it  originated.  The 
heated  air  of  the  tropics  carries  organism- 
charged  dust  in  great  volumes  into  the 
higher  air,  finally  to  settle  everywhere.  .  .  . 

"Cosmic  dust,  of  which  thousands  of 
tons  annually  fall  upon  the  earth,  is  often 
charged  with  living  organisms.  Whether 
all  so-called  cosmic  dust  is  really  of  cosmic 
other  than  terrestrial  origin  is  hard  to  de- 
termine; but  much  of  it  undoubtedly  is 
from  parts  of  the  universe  other  than  the 
earth.  Darwin  described  a  shower  of 
strange  organisms  covering  an  area  of  over 
a  million  square  miles.  Weber  found  myr- 
iads of  germs  in  a  fall  of  yellow  snow  at  Peckeloh,  Germany. 
In  northern  Italy,  in  1755,  two  hundred  square  leagues  were 
covered  with  yellow  snow,  the  Alps  being  covered  to  a  depth 
of  nine  feet.  This  snow  contained  yellow  organisms.  In  October, 
1846,  over  one  hundred  unknown  organisms  were  observed  as 
charging  a  fall  of  cosmic  dust  in  France.  Ehrenberg  estimated 
that  forty-five  tons  of  organic  forms  fell  in  this  shower.  The 
phenomenon  occurred  in  Italy  in  1803  and  in  Calabria  in  1813. 
Palestine  and  western  Kentucky  have  also  experienced  immense 
showers  of  dust  charged  with  organic  life 

"As  we  understand  the  matter,  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that 
cosmic  dust  need  not  be  regarded  as  'star  dust'  to  the  extent 
formerly  the  vogue.  It  would  appear  that  a  large  proportion, 
if  not  the  greater  part,  of  cosmic  dust  is  of  terrestrial  origin  and 


carried  up  into  the  higher  atmosphere  by  means  we  have  de- 

SCribed.  Already  charged  with  various  forms  of  organic  life, 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  affords  a  cultural  function  to  the 
dust  and   there  may  be,  under  some  conditions,  a  proliferation 

of  these   life  forms.      The  air  of  even   the   mosl    remote  sections 

is  always  more  or  less  charged  with  bacteria,  and  the  uotable 
organic  showers  instanced  must:  he  accounted  for  by  some 
hypothesis.  What-  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  than  that  dust- 
charged  air  or  clouds  can  act  as  culture  media  for  bacteria'.' 
There  is  no  mystery  about  this,  and  it  is  also  doubtless  true  that 
in  tropical  environment  such  proliferation  might  be  very  active 
indeed,  especially  when  volcanic  eruptions  or  dust  spouls  supply 
quantities  of  high-carried  dust. 

"We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  the  role  of  dust  in 
the  etiology  and  transmission  of  disease;  but  we  have  studied  the 
problem  in  its  local  phases,  not  in  its  cosmographieal  relations. 
This  latter  study  impresses  us  as  important,  and  we  advance 
the  theory  that  organism-charged  dust  carried  thousands  of 
miles  from  its  original  terrestrial  origin,  proliferating  its  organ- 
isms as  it  goes,  then  falling  in  a  district  to  which  these  organisms 
are  foreign,  may  readily  cause  epidemics  of  disease.  We  believe 
history  makes  the  theory  very  tenable  indeed,  and  we  believe  the 

same    cosmographic    factors    will    persist 
and  continue  their  pathogenic  bane. 

"New  diseases  may  originate  in  this 
way,  and  probably  do.  But,  when  we 
come  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
pathology  in  its  world  bearing,  we  will 
probably  determine  that  'new  diseases' 
are  usually  old  ones  in  a  modified  form 
due  to  new  environment  and  differing 
anthropological  factors. 

"If  indeed  we  ever  clean  up  the  trop- 
ics; if  'the  desert  will  blossom'  from  all 
but  universal  irrigation;  if  the  Orient  can 
ever  be  made  sanitary;  if  waste  land  is 
ever  all  brought  under  cultivation;  if  cities 
and  railroads  stop  manufacturing  clouds 
of  smoke  and  dust;  if  war  ceases  devastat- 
ing; if  good  oiled  roads  are  generally 
adopted;  if  farm  hygiene  becomes  a  uni- 
versal reality;  if  all  of  these  things  happen, 
then  will  dust  cease  to  be  so  great  a  men- 
ace, because  there  will  be  less  dust  and 
what  there  is  will  not  be  so  filled  with 
noxious  organisms. 

"Sanitation  must  declare  war  against 
the  kingdom  of  dust." 


Courtesy  of  "Popular  Electricity."  Chicago. 

FLY-PAPER  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

It  proved  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
insects  blown  great  distances  by  the  wind, 
and  shows  how  one  orchard  may  infest 
another  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 


FLY-PAPER  FOR  ORCHARDS— The 
fact  that  insects  injurious  to  orchards 
may  be  carried  great  distances  by  wind 
has  recently  been  proved  by  a  novel 
method.  It  is  described  in  Popular  Elec- 
tricity and  the  World's  Advance  (Chicago, 
April) : 

"To  prove  that  spraying  your  own 
orchard  does  not  insure  you  against  the 
ravages  of  the  red  spider,  E.  E.  Munger, 
of  Yuba  City,  California,  used  sticky  fly- 
paper to  catch  the  insects  which  he  be- 
lieved were  blown  great  distances  by  the 
wind.  The  results  showed  that  the  air 
may  be  literally  full  of  the  pests  to  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  ground.  In  the 
first  test  he  placed  a  sheet  of  sticky  fly-paper  on  a  post  twenty 
feet  from  an  infested  tree.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  paper  was 
covered  with  red  spiders.  The  next  test  was  made  with  the  paper 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground  and  one  hundred  feet  from  the  tree. 
The  results  were  the  same.  Later  tests  were  made  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture.  Sixteen  sheets  of  fly-paper  were  tacked 
to  a  fruit-drying  tray  and  mounted  on  top  of  a  step-ladder 
which  was  set  in  cans  of  oil  to  make  sure  that  no  insects  could 
crawl  onto  the  trap.  This  was  placed  650  feet  from  the  orchard, 
and  the  next  day  spiders  were  found  in  abundance.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  the  insects  that  infest  orchards  might 
be  transmitted  from  one  tree  to  another  by  the  wind,  but  proof 
was  not  at  hand  before  to  show  that  the  insects  could  be  carried 
such  a  distance  as  this." 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  IMMORALITY 

THAT  PERSONS  EXIST,  nol  insane  nor  otherwise 
abnormal,  who  simply  arc  unable  to  refrain  from  crime 
because  of  defective  nervous  organization,  is  asserted  by 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Bowers,  physician  in  charge  at  the  Indiana  State 
Prison,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  convention  of  alienists  and 
neurologists,  and  printed  in  International  clinic*  Vol.  4.  Series 
1913  .  Morality  and  character,  Dr.  Bowers  holds,  are 
function-  of  the  brain,  like  memory  or  imagination;  and  the 
moral  .  hile   the  last  of  the  psychic 

function-  to  be  developed,  is  the  first  to  be 
confused    or   disordered    by    mental    disea 

li  disorder  has  been  termed  '•moral  in- 
sanity," or  '"moral  imbecility,"  but  Dr. 
Bowers  prefers  the  name  at  the  head  of 
this  article.      He  writ* 

"A  vast  wealth  of  clinical  material  of 
psychiatric  nature  is  going  to  waste  in  our 
penal  institutions  because  of  a  lack  of  sci- 
entific curiosity  on  the  part  of  well-quali- 
fied investigators.  Among  the  interesting 
and  intricate  problems  met  with  in  prisons 
and  reformatories  is  the  subject  of  consti- 
tutional immorality,  the  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult pathology  of  which  offers  a  most  in- 
viting field  for  study  and  research  to  the 
alienist  and  criminologist.  The  idea  that 
some  individuals  are  immoral  because  of 
constitutional  defect  of  the  neural  organism 
is  most  repugnant,  as  it  seems  to  challenge 
the  traditional  belief  in  man's  free  will, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  those  unfamil- 
iar with  mental  diseases.  Yet  we  who  have 
delinquent  individuals  within  our  care  and 
custody  know  that  there  are  persons  who 
can  not  refrain  from  crime  because  of  their 
degenerate  organizations,  which  predispose 
and  impel  them  to  immoral  and  illegal 
acts 

"The  operation  of  the  indeterminate 
laws  which  are  so  generally  in  force  sepa- 
rate the  accidental  and  occasional  criminals 
from  those  who  are  constitutionally  im- 
moral. The  first  class  is  composed  of  those 
persons  who  have  strayed  from  the  paths  of 
moral  and  legal  rectitude  while  under  the 
strain  of  some  unfortunate  circumstance 
which  provokes  an  outburst  of  passion.  .  .  .  These  per- 
sons regain  their  former  standing  in  civil  life,  and  forget  their 
crimes,  which  were  mer  !y  solitary  and  incidental  experiences 
in  their  lives.  The  constitutionally  immoral  serve  sentence  af- 
ter sentence,  are  paroled  again  and  again  to  the  best  of  en- 
vironments, but  they  can  not  be  kept  out  of  prisons,  toward 
which  they  gravitate,  irresistibly  drawn  to  them  by  inherent 
defects  in  their  constitutions. 

"These  unfortunate  moral  defectives  we  generally  find  to  be 
burdened  with  an  evil  heredity,  a  harsh,  unrelenting  tyranny  of 
ancestral  defect.  Many  of  them  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  feeble-minded;  in  marked  contrast,  others 
are  highly  educated  persons  who  assent  to  general  propositions 
concerning  right  and  wrong,  and  frequently  delight  to  discuss 
moral  customs  and  laws  in  order  to  exploit  their  casuistic  and 
argumentative  powers,  but  to  them  the  concrete  application 
of  moral  or  legal  restraint  is  a  hardship  which  they  can  not 
understand." 

Constitutionally  wicked  persons,  Dr.  Bowers  believes,  may  be 
suffering  from  defect-  of  three  kinds  of  the  intellect,  the  will. 
or  the  emotion-.  Those  who  have  intellectual  defects  fail  to 
understand  their  moral  and  Legal  relationships  with  their  fellows; 
those  who  have  defective  wills  know  right  from  wrong,  but  are 
unable  to  restrain  criminal  inclination-;  those  with  emolional 
defects  may  suffer  from  the  abnormal  development  of  anger 
or  jealousy  or  they  maj  be  emotionally  underdeveloped,  which 
re-ults  iii  coldness  and  cruelty.  Dr.  Bowers  lists  three  kinds  of 
defective  volition-     the  "explosive"  will,  with  its  "hair-trigger" 


THERE  ARE  PERSONS  WHO  CAN 
NOT     REFRAIN       FROM      CRIME." 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Bowers,  physician  of 
the  Indiana  State  Prison,  finds  that 
some  are  so  constitutionally  predis- 
posed to  crime  that  it  challenges  the 
belief  in  the  free  will  of  man. 


temperament;  exaggerated  impulses;  and  inability  to  will.  Per- 
sons Buffering  from  any  of  these  defects  are  "constitutionally 

immoral."     It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Bower-  does  not  ad', 
us  to  ■  garding  these  persons  as  criminals;  he  does  not 

classify  them  a>  "insane."  and  he  believes  that  they  should  not 
be  ><  t  free,  but  permanently  secluded  from  their  fellow-.  \Y, 
read: 

"The  specific  treatment  of  the  constitutionally  immoral  is  very 
difficult  for  various  reasons.  Our  prison  populations  are  hetero- 
geneous masses  composed  of  insane  criminals,  epileptic  criminals. 
feeble-minded  criminals,  habitual  criminals, 
occasional  criminals,  and  criminals  by  pas- 
sion,  and  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
discipline  and  treatment.  Now  it  is  the 
crime  that  regulates  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  not  the  needs  of  the  criminal. 
The  imbecile  offender  is  condemned  to  the 
same  rigors  of  the  law  as  is  the  educated 
man  when  convicted  of  the  same  statutory 
offense.  Our  courts  are  exceedingly  loath 
to  recognize  constitutional  moral  defective- 
ness lest  it  weaken  our  methods  of  dis- 
pensing justice,  and  thereby  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  society.  Physicians  will,  no 
doubt,  at  some  time  in  the  future  be  asked 
to  give  to  our  criminal  courts  such  data 
concerning  the  prisoner's  physical  and 
mental  status  as  will  lead  to  a  more  scien- 
tific dispensation  of  equity.  There  is  no 
need,  however,  that  our  courts  become  medi- 
cal clinics,  and  never  should  medicine  at- 
tempt to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  law . 
The  proper  scientific  classification  of  the 
prisoners  is  too  ideal  to  be  obtained  under 
the  present-day  administration  of  penal 
institutions. 

"Several  methods  of  treatment  have 
been  offered  for  the  morally  insane,  but 
none  as  yet  has  passed  the  limits  of  the 
experimental  stage.  These  may  be  briefly 
mentioned. 

"Why  should  not  the  born  criminal 
remain  in  prison  so  long  as  he  is  dangerous 
to  society?  We  do  not  release  the  violent 
and  dangerous  insane  from  hospitals  mere- 
ly because  they  have  been  detained  there 
a  number  of  years;  then  why  should  we 
release  the  instinctive  criminal  to  practise 
his  criminal  acts  upon  the  public?  We 
quarantine  smallpox,  and  we  exile  the  leper; 
then  why  should  we  not  isolate  the  incurable  moral  defectives 
who  disseminate  dangerous  moral  contagion?" 


VEGETABLE  SOAP — In  western  Kansas,  according  to  a 
recent  press  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  settler- 
are  cutting  and  marketing  soapweed,  or  Spanish  bayonet,  to 
supply  the  demands  of  soap-manufacturers.     We  read: 

"There  are  various  plants  in  the'  Southwest  locally  known  as 
soapweed,  called  amok  by  the  Mexicans,  but  the  one  gathered 
by  the  Kansas  farmers,  technically  known  as  }' uau  bacata,  a 
species  with  exceptionally  large  fruits,  is  the  most  used.  The 
soap-manufacturers,  however,  utilize  the  tops  or  the  roots.  Man- 
ufacturers are  paving  $8  a  ton  for  the  plant  at  the  railway  sta- 
tions, while  the  estimated  cost  of  cutting,  drying,  baling,  and 
hauling  ranges  from  $5  to  $6,  depending  upon  the  distance  to  the 
railroad.  Since  a  man  can  ordinarily  get  out  a  ton  a  da  v.  the 
gathering  of  the  soapweed  affords  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
fair  day's  wages  at  a  time  when  other  ranch  activities  are  not 
pressing.  After  cutting,  the  soapweed  is  allowed  to  dry  from 
sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  then  is  baled  up  in  the  ordinary  broom  - 
eorn  baling  machine. 

"For  a  long  time  this  weed  has  been  made  into  a  soapv 
decoction  which  the  Indian  and  Mexican  women  have  used, 
particularly  for  washing  their  hair,  for  which  purpose  it  is  con- 
sidered especially  suited,  since  it  contains  no  alkali.  Present- 
day  soap-manufacturers  use  it  for  toilet  and  wool  soaps.  Its 
qualities  have  been  known  for  a  long  time,  hut  the  harvesting  of 
soapweed  is  just  now   becoming  commercially  important. 

"The    industry    is    now    operating   on    lands   adjacent   to   the 
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Kansas  national  forest,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  will 
soon  spread  to  that  forest,  some  portions  of  which  bear  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  plant.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
it  throughout  southern  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas. 

"Forest  officers  have  considered  this  weed  a  nuisance,  since 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  spread  over  extensive  areas  and 
kill  off  other  vegetation.  It  is  particularly  a  pest  oil  stock 
ranges.  In  line  with  its  policy  of  range  improvement,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  anxious  to  rid  the  forage  areas  of  all  such  injurious 
plants,  and  it  is  tho  hope  of  the  forest  officers  that  the  commer- 
cial demand  for  soapweed  will  soon  reach  such  proportions  that 
it  will  not  only  take  an  otherwise  useless  product,  but  also  will 
•eradicate  it  from  areas  which  could  be  utilized  to  better  advan- 
tage for  the  supplying  of  forage  to  cattle  and  sheep." 


WHAT    IS  GRAVITY? 

THAT  DOUBT  still  shrouds  the  most  common  and 
universal  fact  of  the  material  world — the  attraction  of 
matter  by  matter — is  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  the  chief 
■reproach  of  science.  In  an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  (New 
York,  April),  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  sums  up  some  of  the  chief  attempts 
to  account  for  gravitation.  Curiously,  nearly  all  of  these  depend 
■on  the  assumption  of  some  property,  not  in  the  matter  which 
manifests  the  phenomenon,  but  in  the  space  around  it.  The 
older  philosophers  were  content  to  say  that  matter  gravitates 
because  it  attracts  and  is  attracted  by  all  other  matter — which 
reminds  one  of  the  explanation  of  Moliere's  physician — "opium 
puts  one  to  sleep,  because  it  has  a  sleepifying  property."  But 
the  corpuscles,  vibrations,  and  tensions  with  which  the  modern 
•explainers  fill  space  are  not  much  more  satisfactory.  Says 
■Sir  Oliver: 

"Attempts  to  explain  or  discover  the  cause  of  gravitation 
have  been  numerous,  and,  while  most  of  them  are  worthless,  a 
few  are  ingenious  and  some  important. 

"The  best  known  is  that  of  Le  Sage,  of  Geneva,  published  in 
1818,  wherein  gravity  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  a  bombard- 
ment of  extravagantly  minute  corpuscles  rushing  through  space 
and  battering  masses  together. 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a  hypothesis  can  possibly 
account  for  the  apparent  attraction  of  bodies;  but  it  does,  up  to 
a  certain  point.  It  gives  the  law  of  inverse  square  and  corresponds 
with  other  facts,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  show  that  the  force  would 
he  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  and  independent  of  its 
state  of  aggregation.  Indeed,  on  this  theory  it  would  seem 
plausible  that  a  flat  body  exposed  edgeways  to  the  stream  should 
be  differently  affected  from  one  exposing  its  full  face;  so  that 
a  plate  on  its  edge  might  be  expected  to  weigh  less  than  when  it 
lies  flat — a  thing  never  yet  observed,  nor  likely  to  be  observed, 
however  precisely  the  weighing  is  done. 

"It  is  just  the  way  in  which  screening  has  to  be  worked  out 
which  constitutes  the  weak  point  of  this  theory.  Bodies  must 
•screen  one  another  to  some  extent  in  order  to  be  beaten  together 
by  the  bombardment  of  their  exposed  sides;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  bodies  must  screen  one  another  very  little,  else  other 
bodies  in  their  neighborhood  or  between  them  would  not  be 
acted  on,  for  they  would  be  in  a  gravity  shadow.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
fundamental  difficulty,  only  partially  surmounted  by  the  ad- 
mitted extreme  porosity  of  matter  to  small  enough  corpuscles; 
and  it  seems  fatal  to  every  modification  of  Le  Sage's  theory." 

To  show  how  seriously  the  difficulty  of  explaining  gravity 
has  been  felt  by  natural  philosophers,  and  to  what  strange 
lengths  they  have  been  prepared  to  go  in  order  to  get  a  clue, 
Sir  Oliver  instances  Lord  Kelvin's  theory,  wherein  he  showed 
that  if  material  bodies  were  immersed  in  an  ocean  of  incom- 
pressible fluid,  which  fluid  they  kept  on  generating  and  emitting 
at  a  steady  rate  dependent  on  their  mass,  the  surplus  constantly 
flowing  off  to  infinity;  or,  conversely,  if  they  were  always  absorb- 
ing and  annihilating  a  similar  fluid  which  was  continually  being 
supplied  from  infinity  for  their  consumption — then,  in  either 
case  they  would  be  attracted  precisely  as  the  law  of  gravity 
requires;  whereas  if  one  body  generated  and  another  absorbed 


the  fluid,  they  would  repel  one  another.  This  is  an  interesting 
mathematical   curiosity,    but   Sir   Oliver  does   not    consider    that 

creation  and  annihilation  of  fluid  is  a  legitimate  physical  con- 
ception.    Me  goes  on: 

"Another  attempt  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  more  plausible,  seeks  to 
explain  gravitation  by  waves  in  a  medium.  Robert  Ilooke, 
living  in  the  Newtonian  period,  initiated  this  idea,  because  he 
found  that  bodies  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  were  gradually 

drawn  toward  a  wave-center  of  disturbance.  Many  experi- 
menters have  noticed  that  a  tuning-fork  in  vibration  can  attract 
pieces  of  paper.  Lord  Kelvin  has  investigated  this  also  and  has 
shown  generally  that  wherever  tho  motion  of  a  fluid  is  greatest 
there  the  pressure  is  least.  ...  In  illustration  of  this  action 
it  will  be  found  that  blowing  vigorously  with  the  mouth  quite 
close  to  a  flat  piece  of  paper  tends  to  lift  or  attract  the  paper 
or  make  it  adhere  to  tho  mouth.  Blowing  through  a  tube  raiding 
in  a  flat  disk,  something  like  a  stethoscope,  shows  the  effect 
much  better.  Any  one  who  protrudes  the  lips  and  tries  to 
blow  away  a  piece  of  paper  held  lightly  against  them  will  fail, 
until  the  distance  is  allowed  to  become  great  enough  for  the 
impetus  of  the  wind  to  overcome  the  diminished  pressure.  There 
is  a  vibratory  theory  of  gravitation  extant,  therefore;  and  it  is 
sometimes  illustrated  experimentally  by  small  hollow  chambers, 
like  elastic  capsules,  immersed  in  water  and  kept  rapidly  pul- 
sating by  means  of  tubes  connected  with  a  rapidly  alternating 
pump. 

"But  to  me  it  appears  that  vibration  is  not  a  sufficiently 
fundamental  and  unalterable  property  of  matter  to  constitute 
a  likely  explanation  of  so  extraordinarily  fixt  and  permanent  an 
effect  as  gravitation:  that  must  surely  depend  on  something 
constitutional  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  very  existence  of  the 
ultimate  unit  of  matter. 

"So  we  are  driven  back  to  the  idea  of  a  tension  in  the  ether, 
set  up  at  the  moment  when  an  electron  came  into  existence! 
But  how  an  electron  can  be  brought  into  existence,  or  what  an 
electron  is,  we  do  not  know,  tho  we  may  not  always  remain 
ignorant.  Newton  himself,  however,  perceived  that  such  a 
tension — if  it  could  be  deduced  as  an  inseparable  consequence 
of  matter,  or  if  its  existence  could  be  otherwise  demonstrated — 
would  do  what  was  wanted 

"The  problem  is  just  as  biting  now,  .  .  .  and  perhaps  its 
difficulty  is  intensified  rather  than  alleviated  by  the  enormously 
stronger  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  which  are  now  known 
to  occur  between  electrons  and  between  electrically  charged 
atoms — the  latter  being  the  forces  of  chemical  affinity.  For 
between  the  smallest  material  units  the  electric  attraction  is,  so 
to  speak,  infinitely  stronger  than  any  gravitation  attraction;  we 
are  not  really  sure  that  electrons  gravitate  at  all.  Their  gravita- 
tion, if  it  exists — as  I  think  it  probably  does — must  be  the 
merest  residues,  some  irreducible  minimum  which  characterizes 
all  without  regard  to  sign. 

"It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  known  gravitational  repulsion, 
that  it  is  all  attraction:  that  there  is  not  a  principle  of  'levity' 
as  well  as  a  principle  of  'gravity'!  Some  have  surmised  that 
in  the  course  of  ages  all  the  matter  which  repelled  our  kind  has 
absented  itself  and  gone  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  infinity. 
But  surely  some  might  have  been  mechanically  entangled  or 
entrapt  for  our  edification.  Most  likely,  however,  no  such 
general  repulsion  exists.  Electrical  repulsion  exists,  of  course — 
an  electrostatic  force  depending  on  the  first  power  of  electro- 
static charge,  and  therefore  depending  on  the  sign  of  that  charge 
— but  in  addition  to  this  large  effect  there  may  be  a  minute 
residue  or  surplus  depending  on  some  even  power  of  the  charge, 
a  residue  excessively,  hopelessly  minute. 

"We  can  reckon  that  the  gravitational  force  between  two 
electrons,  at  any  distance  apart,  is  to  their  electrical  attraction 
or  repulsion  at  the  same  distance  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1,000,000,- 
000,000,000,  the  numbers  of  ciphers  in  the  denominator  of  this 
fraction  being  fifteen.  Yet  if  such  an  almost  infinitesimal 
but  unalterable  uniform  constant  residue  of  stress  should  ever 
be  shown  to  be  produced  in  the  ether  by  the  very  existence  of  the 
singularity  in  it  which  we  call  an  electron — or  whatever  the  unit 
of  matter  may  turn  out  to  be — then  the  whole  business  of 
astronomy  can  be  worked,  and  the  gigantic  forces  between  sun 
and  planets  will  be  accounted  for.  For  electrical  forces,  how- 
ever relatively  enormous,  cancel  out  in  the  aggregate  because 
they  are  of  opposite  sign ;  but  the  ridiculously  small  gravitational 
residue  goes  on  piling  itself  up — nothing  interfering  with  it  or 
diminishing  any  part  of  it — until  the  mutual  force  of  planetary 
gravitational  attraction  becomes  millions  of  millions  of  tons." 
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PHRENOLOGY  OF  THE  MUSICAL  GENIUS 


DERISION  is  usually  meted  out  to  the  system  of  l)rs. 
(iall  and  Bpurzheim,  who  taught  that  the  various 
faeultiea  of  the  brain  arc  to  be  located  and  measured  by 
the  shape  and  prominence  of  the  various  parts  of  the  skull. 
The  brain,  according  to  phrenologists,  is  a  composite  organ,  and 
its  many  parts  or  cones  arc  the  sources  of  mental  and  senti- 
mental as  well  as  of  sensual  excitement.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment Laid  a  ban  on  the  lectures  of  the  Vienna  physician  Gall, 
whose  pupil  Spurxheim  did  a  great  deal  to  propagate  what  has 
since  their  time  been  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  a  mathe- 
matical astronomer  considers 
rology.  Vet  so  modern  an 
authority  in  nervopathology  as 
Lombroso  holds  that  a  man's 
character  and  ability  may  he 
largely  judged  from  the  shape 
of  hi-  head  and  features.  In  his 
works  on  criminology  the  great 
Italian  physiologist  dwells  with 
emphasis  on  the  size,  shape,  and 
position  of  the  human  ear  as 
indicating  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  those  he  ex- 
amines. The  most  recent  ex- 
plorer of  the  mysterious  links 
and  conformities  which  bind  to- 
gether body  and  mind  is  Dr. 
Paul  Sohn,  who  has  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  effect  of  great 
spiritual  and  mental  gifts  upon 
the  formation  of  the  skull,  or, 
it  may  be,  the  effect  of  skull 
formation  on  the  brain  develop- 
ment of  the  individual. 

All  great  musicians,  without  re- 
spect to  their  race  or  nationality, 
have   heads  of  a  certain  similar- 
ity   in  shape  and  conformation, 
writes  this  eminent  phrenologist 
of  Chariot  tenburg,  in  L'ebcr  Land 
vnd    Mcer    (Stuttgart).     He   be- 
lieves    that     what     he    calls    the 
und-center"  of  the  brain  has 
a  great  influence  in  modeling  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  points  to  the  similarity  between    the   head 
formation   of  Richard    Wagner,    Robert   Schumann,   Beethoven, 
and   Richard   Strauss,  remarking: 

startling  a  similarity  between  the  head  outline  of  these 

men  can  not   he  accidental.     It  must  point  to  some  principle 

in  the  conformation  of  the  musical  head.     The  typical  musical 

I  i-  of  course  thai  of  Beethoven,  in  which  this  puzzling  type 

presents  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  musical  significance.     \\  >• 

are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  musical  heads  from  the  most 
widely  separated  countries  are  formed  on  the  same  type,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  head  of  one  musical  genius  with- 
out finding  that  it  has  an  absolute  resemblance  to  the  heads  of 
all  musical  geniuses." 

Dr.  Sohn    comes  to  the  conclusion   that    the  main  character- 
istic   of    the    musical    head    and    face    is    the    horizontal    breadth. 

lb  says  that  the  eyes  always  bear  a  w  parated,  dreamy  expression, 
that  the   nose   is   broad,    that    the   mouth    is    wide   ami    mobile, 
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This  death-mask  of  Beethoven,  according  to  Dr.  Sohn,  illus- 
trates the  horizontal  hreadth  of  forehead,  the  broad  nose  and 
chin,  and  the  wide  and  mobile  mouth  that  characterize  the 
heads  of  musicians,  no  matter  what  their  nationality. 


that  the  chin  is  also  broad.  Such  abnormalities  he  traces  to 
the  predominance  of  the  "sound-center,"  and  adds: 

"These  heads,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  not  beauti- 
ful; even  the  Titanic  head  of  Beethoven  is  deficient  in  this 
respect.  The  whole  of  its  conformation  is  too  destitute  of 
proportion  and  too  different  from  the  model  of  classic  beauty 
to  be  so  considered." 

We  are  assured  that  in  the  physical  conformation  of  his  head 
and  face  the  musician  is  a  monstrosity;  and  the  writer  com- 
pares the  musical  head  and  coun- 
tenance to  that  of  the  lion  or 
the  sphinx.  Musicians,  he  says, 
are  absolute  slaves  to  their  sense 
of  sound,  and  it  is  this  that  ren- 
ders them  so  nervous  and  ex- 
citable.    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  main  feature  of  the 
musical  intellect  is  that  mental 
excitement  seeks  a  different  out- 
let than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
men.  The  motive  principle  of 
the  musician's  life  is  in  the  sound- 
center  of  the  brain.  Musicians 
possess  a  means  of  self-expres- 
sion different  from  that  of  other 
men.  Their  language  is  music. 
They  jeer  out  of  their  sound- 
center.  They  weep  from  their 
sound-center — all  that  they  do, 
all  that  they  live,  is  motived  by 
their  sound-center." 

This  learned  specialist  main- 
tains that  the  sound-center  of  the 
brain,  expanding  itself  gradually, 
forms  the  skull  and  the  features 
of  the  face  in  such  a  way  that 
the  great  musician  becomes  an 
eccentric,  abnormal,  and  some- 
times fantastic  creature  whose 
physical  conformation  as  well 
as  his  mental  attitude  separate 
him  from  his  fellows.  Yet  the 
writer  is  careful  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
musical  genius  does  not  imply 
degeneracy.       To    quote    his    words: 

"The  whole  body  of  the  musician  is  very  differentlj'  formed 
from  that  of  mere  neuropaths.  There  is  very  little  trace  of 
degeneracy  to  be  found  even  in  the  shape  of  his  ears.    Among 

the  many  profile  portraits  of  musicians  before  me,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  ugly,  I  have  come  upon  none  in  which  then'  were 
any  evidences  of  degeneration.-' 

The  ear  of  the  musician,  Dr.  Sohn  tells  us,  is  not  small  and 
aristocratic,  but  large,  alt  ho  not  hea\  y  or  coarse  in  conformation. 
lie  adds  that  musical  genius  is  really  the  result  of  atavism,  and 
points  to  a  time  when  mankind  communicated  their  ideas  to 
each  other  by  means  of  more  or  less  inarticulate  sounds,  so 
there  is  a  certain  primitive  barbarity  in  the  conformation  of 
the  musical  type.  The  overhanging  brow  of  Beethoven,  the 
luster  of  the  eyes,  the  breadth  aiid  strength  of  the  hand,  far 
removed  from  the  effeminacy  of  aristocratic  fineness,  make  it 
quite  certain   that  musical  genius  is  atavistic     It   is  really  a 
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heritage  derived  from  the  time  when  human  expression  of 
emotion  was  wordless  and  confined  to  gesture,  mimicry,  dance, 
and  song. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BERNARD  SHAW'S  SHYNESS 

THE  SUGGESTION  that  shyness  and  intellectual 
humility  must  be  numbered  among  Bernard  Shaw's 
"most  notable  characteristics"  will  probably  come  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprize  even  to  the  most  ardent  devotees  of  this 
brilliant  and  aggressive  writer.  Yet  that  the  author  of  "The 
Irrational  Knot"  and  "Man  and  Superman"  is  both  shy  and 
humble  is  not  merely  suggested,  but  confidently  asserted,  by  a 
writer  in  the  London  Chronicle,  who  completes  his  list  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  dominant  characteristics  with  courage,  industry,  and 
generosity.     Of  his  shyness  we  read: 

"My  assertion  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  shy  man  may  excite  laughter, 
but  it  is  a  true  one.  I  have  seen  him  blush  on  entering  a  room 
full  of  strangers.  When  he  greets  you  there  is  a  certain  hesita- 
tion in  his  manner,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  run  away  and  hide. 


When  he  is  in  a  crowded  place,  he  seeks  some  obscure  seat, 
and  remains  there  until  it  is  time  to  go  home." 

Mr.  Shaw,  we  are  assured,  "can  talk  entertainingly  on  occa- 
sions," but  in  the  main  "  he  reserves  his  conversation  for  his 
plays,"  and, 

"It  is  this  fact,  as  much  as  any,  which  shows  that  he  is  a  shy 
man.  The  talk  is  there,  but  he  is  too  hesitant  to  say  it,  so 
he  writes  it.  The  good  talker  is  a  man  without  reserve.  He 
must  denude  himself  of  reticence,  and  he  must  hold  his  auditors 
in  contempt.  It  is  essential  that  the  brilliant  conversationalist 
should  be  an  arrogant  man,  that  he  should  take  up  the  position 
of  one  who  is  not  arguing  with  you,  but  is  a-telling  of  you,  and 
he  can  only  do  this  by  assuming,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
views  of  those  who  listen  to  him  are  negligible.  Mr.  Shaw 
might  like  to  monopolize  speech,  but  he  is  too  shy  to  do  so.  It 
is  possible  that  he  might  like  to  take  up  the  'I  am  a  clever 
man'  attitude  in  private  life,  but  the  very  nervousness  which 
makes  him  do  it  in  public  probably  prevents  him  from  doing  it 
in  private." 

As  to  his  humility,  that,  we  learn,  "becomes  more  apparent 
as  he  grows  older."     Further: 

"When  he  argued  with  Mr.  Belloc  about  the  Servile  State, 
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1  up  and  .-aid.  'I  am  a  servant.'     The  bigger  a  man  i.»  the 

more  willing  he  i>  to  serve.     It  is  the  newly  treed  slave  who 
is  iii«»t  perturbed  aboul  his  right*.     It  is  the  bondman  who  wants 

to    do    what    In-    likes.      The    man    who    has    made    himself    1 
of  all  men  is  always  willing  to  stand  aside  or  to  *a.\ .     I  am  a 

ant.'  It  i*  *<>  with  Mr.  Shaw.  His  career  is  full  of  service 
to  one  cause  or  another.  He  lias  addresl  big  crowds  and  little 
crowds,  done  big  work  and  donkey  work,  submitted  willingly 
to  the  drudgery  of  committees  and  campaigning  for  the  sake  of 

ialism  at  times  when  the  call  of  his  own  work  was  insistent. 
II.  lias  worked  and  spoken  for  little  men.  and  been  content  with 
a  second  place  while  they  had  the  iirst .  His  industry  is  terri- 
fying: his  generosity  is  astonishing.  No  man  has  ever  seen  his 
name  in  a  list  of  subscribers  to  charity,  hut  there  are  dozens 
of  men  in  England,  poor  workers  for  art,  who  have  been  helped 
by  him.  His  chivalry  and  loyalty  are  quixotic;  he  will  fight 
for  a  friend  far  more  keenly  almost  than  the  friend  will  fight 
for  himself.  He  pays  tribute  to  men  frequently  far  in  excess  of 
their  d.  id  gives  advice  and  assistance  to  those  who  need 

them  even  at  inconvenience  to  himself." 


SCIENCE  CRIPPLING  LITERATURE 

WHILE  ACRES  OF  PRINT  have  been  written  about 
the  supposed  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  the 
idea  that  the  future  of  art  and  literature  is  involved 
in  this  war  is  a  new  one.  Curiously  enough,  the  writer  to  call 
our  attention  to  this  antagonism  is  John  Burroughs,  whose  own 
works  reveal  a  most  happy  blending  of  the  literary  and  the 
ntific  spirit.  Writing  in  The  North  American  Review  for 
March,  Mr.  Burroughs  states  the  case  briefly  as  follows: 

"The  habit  of  mind  begotten  by  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  by  our  emotional  intercourse  with  her,  is  in  many  ways 
at  enmity  with  the  habit  of  mind  begotten  by  the  scientific 
study  of  nature.  The  former  has  given  us  literature,  art, 
religion;  out  of  the  latter  has  come  our  material  civilization. 
Out  of  it  has  also  come  our  enlarged  conception  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  a  true  insight  as  to  our  relations  with  it,  albeit 
this  gain  seems  to  have  been  purchased,  more  or  less,  at  the 
expense  of  that  state  of  mind  that  in  the  past  has  given  us  the 
great  poets  and  prophets  and  religious  teachers  and  inspirers." 

In  fact,  the  scientific  spirit  is  "almost  fatal"  to  literature, 
art,  and  religion,  Mr.  Burroughs  contends,  "at  least  so  far  as 
it  banishes  mystery  and  illusion,  and  checks  or  inhibits  our 
anthropomorphic  tendencies."     For 

"  Literature  and  art  have  their  genesis  in  love,  joy,  admiration, 
speculation,  and  not  in  the  exact  knowledge  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  science.  Our  creative  faculties  may  profit  by  exact 
knowledge  of  material  things,  but  they  can  hardly  be  inspired 
by  it.  Inspiration  is  from  within,  but  scientific  knowledge  is 
from  without." 

Mr.  Burrough-  concedes  that  in  so  far  as  scientific  knowledge 
gives  us  a  wider  and  truer  conception  of  the  material  universe, 
"it  ought  to  be  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  literature  and  art," 

since  "our  best  growth  is  attained  when  we  match  knowledge  with 
love,  insight  with  reverence,  understanding  with  sympathy  and 
enjoyment."      But 

Pear,  superstition,  misconception,  have  played  a  great 
liar!    in   the  literature  and  religion  of  the  past;  they  have  given 

it  reality,  picturesqueness,  and  power;  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
Love,    knowledge,    democracy,   and    human    brotherhood   can    do 

I  11." 

Science  dehumanize-  nature,  while  "literature  reverses  this 
process  and  humanizes  everything  it  looks  upon."     Hence 

For  Science  to  lie  anthropomorphic  is  to  cease  to  be  science; 
and  for  literature  to  be  anything  else  is  to  fail  as  literature. 
Accordingly,  the  poet  is  poet  by  virtue  Of  his  power  to  make 
himself   the  center  and   fooUS  of   the   tilings  about    him,   hut    the 

ntific  mind  Is  such  by  \  irtue  of  its  power  to  emancipate  itself 

from  human  and  personal  consideration  and  resl  with  the  naked 
fact.  There  is  no  art  without  the  play  of  personality,  and  there 
i-  no  science  till  we  have  escaped  from  personality,  and  from 


all  forms  of  the  anthropomorphism  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us. 
It  is  not  that  science  restricts  the  imagination;  it  is  that  it 
Sterilizes  nature,  so  to  -peak,  reducing  it  to  inorganic  or  non- 
human  elements.  This  is  why  the  world,  as  science  sees  it.  is  to  so 
many  minds  a  dead  world." 

The  superstitious  ages,  the  ages  of  religious  wars  and  persecu- 
tions, Mr.  Burroughs  goes  on  to  say.  were  the  ages  when  man's 

humanization  of  nature  was  at  its  height;  "and  they  were  the 
ages  of  the  great  literature  and  art,  because,  as  we  havt  -ten, 
these  things  thrive  best  in  such  an  atmosphere."  This  is  the 
price  of  progress,  as  Mr.  Burroughs  sees  it: 

"As  practical  beings  with  need  of  food,  shelter,  transportation, 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  within  the  sphere  of  physical 
science;  a-  social,  moral,  and  esthetic  beings,  we  live  in  the  super- 
scientific  world.  Our  house  of  life  has  upper  stories  that  look  off 
to  the  sky  and  the  stars.  We  are  less  as  men  than  our  fathers. 
have  less  power  of  character,  but  are  more  as  tools  and  vehicles 
of  the  scientific  intellect. 

"Man  lives  in  his  emotions,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  loves  and 
s\  mpathies,  his  predilections  and  his  affinities,  more  than  in 
his  reason.  Hence,  as  we  have  more  rnd  more  science,  we  must 
have  less  and  less  great  literature;  less  and  less  religion,  less  and 
less  war;  less  and  less  racial  and  political  antagonisms;  more 
and  more  freedom  and  fellow  ship  in  all  fields  and  with  all  jjeoples." 


THE  UNKNOWN   WRITER  AND  THE 
UNKNOWING  EDITOR 

MANY  A  YOUNG  WRITER  who  feels  that  his  manu- 
scripts have  been  unjustly  rejected  will  doubtless 
find  comfort  in  Mr.  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  con- 
tribution to  the  perennial  controversy  which,  the  New  York 
Sun  predicts,  "will  never  reach  the  court  of  last  appeal."  It  is 
conceded  that  every  editor  of  a  fiction  magazine  is  eagerly  on 
the  lookout  for  the  new  writer  of  genius,  and  that  the  reading 
public  shares  this  eagerness.  It  is  not  by  chance,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
remarks,  that  "the  most  widely  bought  magazine  in  the  world 
to-day  is  that  one  which  has  shown  the  greatest  genius  in  the 
discovery  of  the  meritorious  unknown."  Then  why  is  it  that 
many  a  writer  has  had  his  earliest  and  often  his  best  work 
persistently  rejected  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity,  and  has  lived 
to  see  the  same  editors  bidding  against  one  another  for  the 
privilege  of  publishing  these  same  once-despised  stories?  Before 
entering  the  witness-box  with  the  story  of  his  own  experiences, 
Mr.  Harrison  quotes  some  explanations  offered  in  an  issue 
of  The  Bookman  of  several  years  ago.  These  explanations  come 
from  two  sides  of  the  fence.  Thus,  according  to  those  on  the 
outside  trying  to  get  in,  good  stories  signed  with  unknown  names 
are  so  often  rejected  because: 

1.  Editors  lack  a  reasonable  faculty  of  discrimination. 

2.  Editors  have  prostrated  themselves  before  the  wooden  idol 
of  Big  Names. 

:i.  Editors  have  made  arbitrary  and  prohibitive  rules  as  to 
length,  subject,  endings,  and  so  forth. 

According  to  the  editors,  however,  the  reasons  why  an  occa- 
sional manuscript  of  merit  is  rejected  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  editor  has  lately  bought  other  fiction  manuscripts 
of  similar  intrinsic  character. 

'J.  The  editor  is  overstocked  with  fiction  manuscripts  of  all 
characters. 

.'5.  The  story,  tho  meritorious,  is  unsuited  to  the  policy  of  the 
editor's  particular  magazine. 

After  reviewing  his  own  adventures  with  editors  for  light  on 
this  contentious  question,  Mr.  Harrison  finds  himself  inclining 
to  the  theory  that  "the  editor  sometimes  kicks  th<  reasonable 
faculty  of  discrimination.'1  What  his  own  adventures  were  he 
thus  relates  iii  the  April  number  of  '/'/,<  A 1 1  an  in-  Monthly  (Boston): 

"In   the   month  of  December.    1910,    I   found   myself   with   two 

book-manuscripts  accepted  tor  publication.     One  of  these  manu- 
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scripts  was  an  old  story,  begun  five  years  earlier  and  much  toiled 
over  which  was  to  accomplish  littlo  except  the*  painful  cutting  of 
my  literary  teeth.  The  other  was  'Queed,'  then  lately  finished. 
Publication  being  still  far  off,  no  funds  were  coming  into  the  till; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  tho  hoardings  of  a  retired  newspaper 
man  arc  not  indefinitely  elastic.  At  this  time,  1  had  acquired 
considerable  experience,  over  and  abovo 
the  two  book-manuscripts.  1  had  been 
writing  fiction  in  leisure  hours  sinco  my 
twentieth  year,  in  which  year  I  sold  my 
first  story  for  money;  and  in  the  decade 
following,  tho  my  output  was  much  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  necessities  of  earning 
a  living,  I  had  sold  not  fewer  than  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  stories  to  magazines  of  good 
standing,  out  of  perhaps  twice  as  many  writ- 
ten. So  now,  fortified  by  the  publisher's 
cordial  commendation  of  my  latest  work, 
I  readdrest  myself  to  the  writing  of 
short  stories  with  positive  expectations  of 
results. 

"It  very  soon  developed  that  I  had  reck- 
oned entirely  without  my  host.  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  not  competent  to  earn 
my  living  by  writing  short  stories:  the  reason 
being  that  the  editors  would  not  buy  them. 
In  the  months  between  November,  1910, 
and  May,  1911,  I  wrote  and  sent  out,  I 
find,  eleven  stories;  and  of  these  but  three 
found  acceptance  anywhere — one  going 
to  a  magazine  of  the  second  rate,  and 
another,  oddly  enough,  winning  a  prize  in 
a  'blind'  contest  among  some  15,000  manu- 
scripts. But  speaking  in  the  large,  I  could 
not  sell  my  stories.  Few  seemed  to  find 
them  meritorious  at  all;  throughout  that 
winter  of  1911  they  were  going  begging  the 
rounds  of  the  leading  magazine  offices  of  the 
country.  And  by  chance  it  was  just  at 
this  time — namely  in  January,  1911,  when  I 
had  not  as  yet  sold  a  single  story — that  I 
read  the  first  of  the  Bookman  articles,  and 
learned  that  there  was  a  short-story  famine 
abroad  in  the  land. 

"The  situation  was  calculated  to  interest 
me,  economically  and  otherwise.  Here  was  a  story  famine 
going  on  on  one  side  of  the  wall;  here  was  I,  on  the  other  side, 
staying  out  of  bed  to  produce  stories,  the  best  and  likeliest  I 
could;  and  there,  thirdly,  were  the  editors,  obviously  preferring 
starvation  to  the  consumption  of  my  wares." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  sudden  success  of  "Queed" 
brought  about  an  equally  sudden  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
editors  toward  his  short  stories: 

"My  book  'Queed,'  which  1  had  finally  completed  in  August, 
1910,  was  published  on  the  6th  of  May,  1911.  On  the  eleventh 
day  of  May,  1911,  a  distinguished  editor  in  New  York  wrote 
to  me  expressing  his  pleasure  in  discovering  a  new  writer,  and 
desiring  to  know  if  I  did  not  have  some  stories  on  hand.  I 
did  have  some  stories  on  hand:  five  of  them  I  had  but  lately 
offered  to  him,  and  received  back  again,  each  with  a  printed 
slip  bearing  the  editor's  own  signature  in  facsimile.  So  I  pointed 
out  these  facts  to  my  admirer,  saying  that,  while  I  hoped  to  learn 
more  and  more  about  story-writing  as  I  grew  older,  I  could  not 
feel  that  I  had  improved  much  since  the  preceding  week,  when 
one  of  my  latest  stories,  as  good  as  I  knew  how  to  make  it, 
had  been  rejected  by  him  without  any  signs  of  approbation. 

"Meanwhile,  the  slight  lack  of  unity  and  coherence  in  its 
interior  administration  had  been  discovered  in  the  magazine 
office;  and  I  had  a  second  letter  from  the  editor,  and  then  a  third, 
suggesting  that  I  should  send  back  my  rejected  stories  in  order 
that  he  might  determine  whether  or  not  he  had  a  joke  on  his 
(anonymous)  assistants.  But  I  could  not  see,  nor  did  he  prove 
able  to  tell  me,  why,  assuming  that  success  had  given  my  stories 
a  sudden  new  merit,  I  should  share  these  fruits  of  success  with 
one  who  had  so  consistently  declined  to  help  me  make  it.  So  we 
parted,  friendly 

"My  experience  with  a  second  magazine  was  much  more 
illuminating.  This  magazine  had  actually  accepted  a  story  of 
mine  in  earlier  days,  underpaying  me  for  it,  I  regret  to  report, 
after  two  months'  wait.  This  was  deemed  by  me  to  constitute  an 
unusually  favorable  basis  for  further  relations;  so  in  September, 


HENRY    SYDNOR  HARRISON, 


I'll  I,  I  yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  the  editor  certainly  one 
of  the  best  known  in  America  and  sent  him  three  of  my  old 
stories,  which  he  duly  bought  and  published.  Later,  in  asking 
for  more,  this  editor  wrote  me  that  my  stories,  on  publication  in 
his  magazine,  had  been  'tremendously  successful.'  Yet  in  I  he, 
year  before,  he  (or  his  assistants)  had  rejected  one  of  these  very 
stories,  together  with  several  others  not, 
I  think,  inferior.  I  naturally  wondered 
why,  if  my  1911  stories  were  of  a  sort  cal- 
culated to  make  a  tremendous  success  fas  he. 
said),  he  had  not  more  clearly  perceived 
these  possibilities  in  1911,  when  such  per- 
ception would  have  been  more  valuable  to 
both  of  us. 

"  I  asked  the  editor  why  this  was,  and  I 
must  say  for  him  that  he,  alone  among 
his  peers,  honestly  and  manfully  set  to  work 
to  resolve  my  doubts.  And,  because  he  was 
honest  and  manful,  .he  did  resolve  them, 
fairly  meeting  the  question.  He  wrote  me, 
in  these  words: 

'"I  think  I  can  tell  you  why  editor*  so 
frequently  reject  the  earlier  and  often  the  best 
work  of  writers  [italics  mine];  it  is  because 
any  new  writer  who  sends  in  first-class  work 
sends  in  work  that  is  very  different  from 
what  editors  are  used  to.     That  is  the  reason 

Kipling's  work   was  rejected  by  the s, 

when  he  brought  his  great  body  of  books 
from  India.' 

"It  was  not  easy  indeed  for  me  to  think 
of  myself  as  &  writer  of  such  bold  and  orig- 
inal genius  that  my  merits  went  singing 
high  over  the  editors'  heads.  Nevertheless, 
I  felt,  and  I  feel,  that  I  was  here  laying 
hands  upon  a  truth  of  the  first  interest  to 
our  inquiry." 


"Who  finds  a  simple  solution  of  the 
mysterious  rejection  of  meritorious 
manuscripts  in  the  theory  that  "the 
editor  sometimes  lacks  the  reasonable 
faculty  of  discrimination." 


A  third  editor  wrote  that  he  had  read 
"with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  envy " 
certain  stories  of  Mr.  Harrison's  appearing  in 
another  magazine.  But  when  reminded 
that  he  had  himself  rejected  three  of  these 
very  stories  in  the  preceding  year  he  an- 
swered somewhat  stiffly  that  he  may  have  been  overstocked 
with  fiction  at  that  time,  or  that  his  readers  may  have  been 
lacking  in  judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rejection  slips 
were  signed  with  his  own  initials. 

Mr.  Harrison  concludes  with  a  constructive  suggestion. 
Pointing  out  that  in  other  businesses  the  buyer  is  generally  a 
competent  and  well-paid  employee,  he  asks  why  the  buyers  for 
magazines  should  not  be  specialists  in  the  true  sense  also.  On 
this  point  he  says: 

"A  magazine  being,  not  an  eleemosynary  patron  of  the  arts, 
but  a  business  institution  conducted  for  profit,  its  proper  task, 
on  the  whole,  is  to  supply  what  the  public  wants;  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  nobody  on  earth  really  knows  what  the  public  wants. 
But  at  least  we  can  say  that  one  trained  man  intuitively  comes 
a  little  nearer  to  the  priceless  secret  than  another.  One  pos- 
sesses a  little  more  imagination  than  his  brother,  a  little  wider 
outlook  and  greater  sensitiveness,  a  somewhat  broader  ability  to 
enter  into  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  people  far  other  than  him- 
self. This  trained  man,  having  large  and  sound  standards 
within  himself,  would  make  a  more  discriminating  editor  than 
his  colleague.  And  if  he  would  be  a  more  expensive  man,  he 
would  yet  not  be  so  expensive  in  the  long  run  as  his  cheaper  rival. 
In  most  businesses  the  importance  of  the  buyer  is  fully  recognized 
and  rewarded;  the  buyers  of  manuscript  are  exceptions  to  an 
established  principle  in  being,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  small- 
salaried  men.  It  would  seem  that  the  magazine  owner  might 
do  well  to  hold  to  the  rule  that  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold, 
rather  than  seek  to  economize  at  the  source  and  origin  of  all 
his  profits. 

"This  more  sensitive  buyer  of  manuscript,  free  of  the  limita- 
tions and  prepossessions  of  his  narrower  brother,  woidd  un- 
doubtedly see  merit  sometimes  where  another  would  see  nothing 
but  an  'unhappy  ending,'  or  three  thousand  words  too  long. 
And  this  merit — whether  mathematically  four-square  with  his  so- 
called  policy  or  not — would  please  him  instinctively,  and  he  would 
jump  at  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  and  developing  it." 
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JERUSALEM  "DELIVERED"  TO   IMPROVEMENTS 


DEMOLITION  AGAIN  THREATENS,  the  historic  waUa 
of  Jerusalem,  press  reports  state,  alt  ho  the  assault  this 
time  is  not  to  l>e  made  by  a  hostile  army,  but  by  house- 
wreckers,  and  we  read  that  the  walls  "are  now  being  offered  for 
Bale  as  building  material.*'  This  is  only  one  feature  of  the 
modernization,  as  it  lb 
called,  of  the  hallowed 
city,  which  is  ascribed 
to  "the  return  of  the 
Jews  in  great  numbers 
to  the  home  of  their 
ancestors,"  so  that  now 
there  is  "a  greater  Jeru- 
salem without  the  walls 
than  within."  With  the 
increase  of  population 
has  arisen  the  demand 
for  such  improvements 
a-  a  [new  water-system. 
electric  street-lights,  and 
trolley-cars,  which,  we 
are  informed,  will  sur- 
round the  city  in  a  belt 
line  and  serve  among 
other  uses  to  carry  tour- 
to  "the  reputed 
site  of  Calvary,  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the 
tomb  of  Hiram.  King  of 
Tyre."  By  trolley  also 
from  the. Jaffa  Gate  one 
will  he  able  to  reach 
Bethlehem  in  half  an 
hour.  As  an  additional 
sign  of  the  new  day  we 
read  thai  telephones 
lun  e  been  in  service  for 
more  than  a  year  in 
Jerusalem,  which  boasts 
furl  hermore  an  efficient 
police  force,  mounted  on 

bicycles.  This  last  innovation,  says  Zion's  Herald  (Methodist, 
Boston  .  "makes  it  certain  that  the  man  who  now  goes  down 
from  .Jerusalem  to  Jericho  will  not  fall  among  thieves,"  and  it 
adds,  considering  in  general  the  changes  that  are  transforming 
l  he  region : 

"All  this  promises  the  early  fulfilment  of    the  ancient   proph- 
>  But  more  than  these  things  is  the  assurance  given  by  the 

great  advance  which  agriculture  is  making  in  the  region  sur- 
rounding the  ancient  city.  Even  the  most  recent  of  travelers  in 
the  Holy  band  tell  us  <>f  seeing  the  ancient  threshing-floors, 
whereon  i he  patient  oxen  tread  out  the  grain.  And  they  tell. 
too,  of  the  system  of  winnowing  the  grain,  so  like  to  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures.  Hut  to-day  is  heard  in  the  fields  of 
Palestine  the  rattle  of  American  mowing-  and  reaping-machines. 
The  people,  too,  have  learned  wisdom  from  the  people  of  far-off 
California,   and    irrigating  ditches   run    from    row    to   row   of   I  he 

trees  in  the  orange- and  olive-groves.     Motor-boats  are  on  the 

River  Jordan  and  cleave  the  waveless  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  apostles  threw  their  lines  and  caughl  lish  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  so  do  the  modern  dwellers  upon  its  shores;  and  very 

.soon,  we  are  told,  a  factor}  for  the  packing  of  fish  is  to  be  built, 
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I'AKT  OF  JERUSALEM'S  THREATENED  WALLS. 

Altho  these  arc  not  the  walls  of  Biblical  times,  but  a  later  structure  begun  by  a  Mo- 
hammedan conqueror  in  the  I3tb  century,  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  against  their 
proposed  demolition  and  sale  as  building  material. 


to  put  up  and  send  out  the  product  to  the  world.  Steam  railways. 
too.  are  penetrating  this  ancient  region,  and  the  shriek  of  the 
locomotive  is  already  heard  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  on 
the  plain  of  Bsdraelon.  Nazareth  and  Damascus  will  soon  be 
near  neighbors  to  Jerusalem  and  Joppa. 

"All  this  is  to  come  to  the  Holy  City  in  the  near  future,  but 

much  more  will  come 
when  the  new  crusade 
shall  lift  from  these 
people  the  foot  of  the 
Turk.  Then,  indeed, 
will  the  bright  new  day 
dawn  in  Palestine." 

While  admitting  the 
necessity  for  modern 
improvements     in     the 

matter  of  sanitation, 
trolley  -  lines,  and  so 
forth,  the  rumored  de- 
struction of  the  city's 
walls  elicits  some  expres- 
sions of  regret.  On  this 
point  the  Xew  York 
(lunch  man  (Protestant 
Episcopal)  remarks  that 
it  is  unfortunate  "the 
Government  has  not  ap- 
preciated the  historic 
value  of  its  walls,  which 
have  a  circumference  of 
about  three  miles,  and 
in  some  places  rise  to  a 
height  of  over  thirty- 
eight  feet."  Th,  Church- 
mint  hopes  that  "the 
effort  of  some  of  the 
citizens  to  preserve  por- 
tions of  the  wall  will  be 
successful,"  and  in  this 
connection  states  that 
"it  has  been  suggested 
that  David's  Tower 
shall  be  protected  from 
destruction  and  con- 
verted into  an  archeological  museum."  David's  Tower.  7 
Outlook  reminds  us,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  many 
towers  that  surmount  the  eight  or  ten  gates  in  the  walls.  The 
most  important  of  these  gates.  1'h,  Outlook  adds,  are  the  Jaffa 
and  the  Damascus  Gates,  while  of  the  walls  themselves  if  points 
out  that : 

"These  are  not  the  walls  of  that  Egyptian  time  when  we  first 
hear  about  Jerusalem.  Nor  are  they  the  walls  of  the  Hebrew- 
time    -of    David    and    Solomon    and    Later    of    llezekiah.    walls 

which  have  saved  flu-  city  from  the  siege  of  Sennacherib,  the 
Assyrian  general,  but  which  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the  Baby- 
lonians.    In  446  b.c.  Nehemiah     a  good  example  of  'scientific 

efficiency  '  rebuill  the  walls  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Hut 
Jerusalem  was  still  lo  be  often  captured.  When,  for  instance. 
Alexander  the  Great  came  the  gates  wire  opened  to  him.  lull  he 
left  the. lews  in  peaceful  occupation.    When  Ptolemy  came,  he 

partly  demolished  the  walls.     They  were  further  destroyed  by  the 

Greco-Syrian   conqueror,    Antiochus    Epiphanes.     The  tatter's 

oppression   led    to   a   Jewish   revolt    under   the   leadership  of   the 

Maccabees.  Herod  the  Greal  restored  the  walls;  Titus  demol- 
ished them;  Hadrian  rebuilt  them;  the  Km  press  Eudoxia  strength- 
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oned  them;  so  did  the  Mohammedans  Prom  <>:>7  \.i>.  to  1099, 
when  Godfrey  do  Bouillon  captured  Jerusalem.  Then  nearly  a 
century  later  came  the  wall-building  by  the  Mohammedan  con- 
queror Saladin,  oompleted  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The  result  is  the  walls  as  we  know 
I  hem." 

It  may  be  necessary,  as  the  authorities  claim,  reflects  The 
Outlook,  to  remove  parts  of  the  walls  to  permit  modern  improve- 
ments, "but  why  destroy  all'.'"  it  asks,  arguing  that: 

"The  walls  are  picturesque;  they  contain  memorials  of  earlier 
times;  they  offer  opportunity  for  further  discoveries.  Hence  il  is 
not  surprizing  that  the  rumor 
of  an  offer  by  the  authorities 
to  sell  the  walls  for  building 
material  should  have  called 
forth  much  adverse  comment. 
This  is  specially  noted  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  where,  so  we  are 
informed,  a  number  of  the 
foreign  consuls  have  united  in 
protest." 


BILLY  SUNDAY 
UNDER  FIRE 

THE  ENTHUSIASTIC 
PRAISE  of  Billy  Sun- 
day for  his  triumphant 
conquest  of  Pittsburg  and  for 
Ihe  impression  he  made  later 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
recently  quoted  in  these  pages, 
is  fully  matched  by  the  com- 
ment of  his  adverse  critics, 
some  of  whom  are  scandalized 
at  his  methods,  some  of  whom 
deplore  them,  while  others 
stand  amazed  at  the  spectacle 
and  confess,  as  does  the  Boston 
Congrcgationalist,  that  "he  is 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  phe- 
nomena in  the  field  of  religious 
act  ivity  to-day."  Yet  the  same 
paper  quotes  the  statement  of 
one  of  Mr.  Sunday's  converts 
that  "it  was  like  going  through 
a  sewer  to  be  converted  at  his 

meetings,  but  it  was  worth  going  through  in  order  to  be  changed." 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  controversy  about  "the  baseball 
revivalist"  that  clerical  commentators,  even  when  professing  the 
same  beliefs,  disagree  among  themselves.  It  was  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  in  the  previous  article  in  these  pages,  who  argued  that 
Lutheran  pastors  should  collaborate  with  Mr.  Sunday — a  thing 
they  did  not  do  in  Pittsburg.  Now  we  learn  from  The  Lutheran 
(Lebanon,  Pa.)  that  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  Baltimore,  wholly 
disagreeing  with  such  an  idea,  are  resisting  a  clamorous  demand 
of  ministers  of  other  denominations  to  have  Billy  Sunday  come 
to  that  city  because  "they  are  not  willing  to  have  their  methods 
and  agencies  disarranged  and  discredited  for  the  doubtful  fruits 
that  are  supposed  to  be  gathered  from  a  hurricane  revival,"  and 
this  paper  approves  their  stand,  maintaining  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  can  neither  commend  nor  imitate  the  ways  of  Billy 
Sunday.  Similar  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churchman  (New  York),  which,  in  contradiction  of  its  contrib- 
utor, also  quoted  in  the  previous  article,  says  that  the  Pittsburg 
clergy  "who  held  aloof"  from  the  Sunday  evangelistic  campaign 
"need  not  reproach  themselves,"  and  it  adds: 

"If  sensationalism  has  its  place  in  the  preaching  mission  of 
the  church,  irreverence  has  none.     Even  the  commonest  and 
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THE   SEALED  GOLDEN  GATE. 

According  to  a  tradition,  this  is  the  gate  by  which  Christ  entered 
Jerusalem  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday.  It  is  said  to  have  been  scaled 
by  the  Turks,  hundreds  of  years  later,  as  a  precaution  against  his 
second  coming. 


most  coarse-grained  of  men  has  his  reserves,  his  silences,  his  reti- 
cences, his  secret  altars  to  what  is  hol\  and  worshipful  in  his  life. 
Dr.  Sunday  refers  to  the  church  of  God  as  his  spiritual  mother, 
and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  Die  church  in  terms  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  any  mother,  would  lead  the  nearest,  stalwart  member  of 
the  family  to  lake  him  by  the  coat-collar  and  throw  him  down- 
stairs. And  worse  than  his  misdirected  zeal  in  this  direction  is 
his  attitude  toward  Him  whom  Christians  reverence  as  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  the  world.  'This  is  the  garden  of  ( iet  hsemane,' 
remarks  the  evangelist.  'All  the  fellows  are  asleep.  This  group 
here  (pointing  to  the  Times  and  the  Tribune  men)  is  James  and 
Luke.  (Sic.)  Fast  asleep.  Seen  the  Savior?  Not  bin'  doing. 
Never  SUS^icioned  Him.     Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  oik    hour'.' 

One  of 'em  wakes  up  and  says: 
"What's  the  matter,  Jesus? 
Are  you  hurt?"  '  And  so  on, 
until  the  ( nrist ian  hearer  turns 
away  in  sick  disgust." 

The  judgment  of  a  lay  editor 
which  coincides  with  the  fore- 
going is  exprest  in  tho  New 
York  Nation  in  these  words: 

"Sunday  has  simply  de- 
veloped sensationalism  in  the 
wth  power,  and  applied  it  to 
the  work  of  saving  souls.  He 
is  adrip  with  the  slang  of  the 
slums.  He  claps  Jehovah 
familiarly  on  the  back.  He 
puts  a  smear  as  of  the  barroom 
over  the  holy  things.  But 
countless  thousands  fight  to 
hear  him.  He  gets  the  crowd. 
And  that  is  enough,  even  in 
religion!  As  he  himself  says, 
he  'hands  out  the  goods,'  he 
'dopes  it  out  for  the  Lord,'  he 
pitches  'hot  ones'  to  that 
'smooth  guy,'  the  devil.  At 
last,  religion  has  got  its 
'punch'!" 

Another  interesting  point  of 
view  toward  Billy  Sunday's 
methods  is  reflected  in  the 
words  of  Rabbi  Isaac  Land- 
man, who  recently  addrest  a 
Philadelphia  congregation  on 
the  subject  of  "frenzied  revi- 
vals." Altho  the  Rabbi  did 
not  mention  any  name,  he  al- 
luded at  some  length  to  a  cer- 
tain "picturesque  revivalist,"  and  many  of  his  hearers,  accord- 
ing to  the  Philadelphia  B ullctin,  assumed  this  to  be  none  other 
than  Mr.  Sunday.  As  Rabbi  Landman  sees  it,  one  of  the  prime 
functions  of  religion  is  to  teach  self-control,  and  "the  man  who 
can  be  worked  into  a  spiritual  frenzy  that  will  lead  him  to  'hit 
the  sawdust  trail '  is  just  as  likely  to  be  shipped  into  a  physical 
fury  that  will  cause  him  to  lose  entire  control  of  all  his  passions." 
We  read  further: 

"Frenzied  finance  in  commerce  and  frenzied  legislation  in 
government  are  on  a  par  with  frenzied  revivals  in  religion. 

"That  a  picturesque  revivalist,  with  a  splendid  press-agent 
staff,  who  calls  preachers  a  'bunch  of  stiffs'  to  their  faces,  who 
coins  striking,  peppery  phrases,  who  leaps  and  jumps  and  con- 
torts himself  like  a  dervish,  who  dispenses  hell-fire  to  the  rich  and 
mighty,  can  attract  great  crowds  is  no  miracle  to  any  one  who 
understands  mob  psychology.  That  he  succeeds  in  working  on 
the  emotions  of  men,  women,  and  girls  until  they  rush  'to  be 
saved,'  is  no  proof  of  a  sincere  conversion  to  purer  living,  higher 
thinking,  and  closer  attachment  to  God. 

"What  we  need  is  not  more  frenzy  and  fury  in  religion,  but 
more  regular  and  purposeful  detachment  from  the  frenzy  and 
fury  of  the  stress  in  our  work-a-day  lives.  What  we  need  is  not 
religious  revivals  that  temporarily  unbalance  our  emotions,  but 
spiritual  quickening  that  will  strengthen  our  faith  permanently, 
and  bring  to  our  lives  a  lasting  sanctification." 
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A   POSTER   WAR  ON   ALCOHOL 

NEW  IMPETU8  is  h.  tag  given  to  the  cause  <>f  prohibition 
in  Massachusetts,  according  to  a  writer  in  Tin  Conliru  ni 
Presbyterian,  Chicago),  and  the  originator  of  it  is  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hewes  Tilton.  Bhe  adapts  the  bill- 
board  poster  to  the  purpose  of  "putting  into  a  spicy  nutshell 
scientific     and     economic 
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truths"  about  alcohol. 
The  foregoing  quotation  is 

taken  from  Mrs.  Tilton's 
own  statement  of  the 
movement,  whieh  has  re- 
sulted in  the  fact  that  anti- 
alcohol  posters  are  "star- 
ing people  in  the  face 
all    over    Massachusetts." 

Hack    of    the   campaign 

Stands  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  and 
we  read  that  while  at  first 
the  poster  plan  for  secur- 
ing publicity  and  news- 
paper notice  was  laughed 
at  by  some,  now  it  has 
"the  indorsement  and  co- 
operation of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  earnest 
and  prominent  persons  in 

the  city  and  State."  A  gift  of  $200  set  the  wheels  in  motion, 
we  read,  but  now  "the  posters  pay  their  way,"  being  "sold  and 
given  away  on  occasion."  While  admitting  that  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  calculate  about  "the  permanent  effectiveness"  of  the  plan, 
still  the  writer,  mentioning  the  approval  of  "many  of  the  ablest 
and  sanest  temperance  w7orkers  in  Massachusetts."  urges  other 
States  to  try  it,  remarking  that  it  is  available  to  all,  being  free 
of  copyright  or  [latent.  Chief  among  the  virtues  of  the  legends 
of  these  posters,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  that  they  "rouse  thought, 
not  resentment,"  and  he  explains  that: 

"The  sponsors  of  this  movement  do  not  expect  miracles.  They 
are  not  fanatical.  They  call  their  plan  'long-range  education.' 
They  want  the  work  to  be  perpetual,  not  spasmodic.  The  aim 
is  to  make  men  think.  One  strong  point  is  that  the  posters  attack 
nobody;  they  stir  no  feeling  of  resentment.    There  is  no  animosity 


TO  I  INKING  MAN! 
PI 


SAMPLES   OK   MRS.   TILTON'S   POSTERS. 


Who  is  the  first  man  to  be  laid  off, 
and  the  last  man  to  be  taken  on? 
THE   MAN   WHO   DRINKS. 


A    POSTER   Hill  Till;   WOHKINOMAN. 


against  :i  crusade  which  seems  to  mean  tin-  curtailment  of  per- 
sonal  liberty.  They  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  reiteration. 
They  lill  a  need  which  the  effective  work  of  the  old  agitators  has 
produced  science  supplementing  platform  appeals.  Bewilder- 
ing result-  have  crowded  upon  Mrs.  Tilton.  Manufacturers  are 
■  ling  for  her  posters.  One  mill-owner  keeps  twelve  boards 
going  a  whole  year.  The  doctors  gave  the  money  for  the  posting 
of  Cambridge.  Then  t  he  mayor  and  the  park  commissioners  had 
all  the  public  buildings,  parks,  and  playgrounds  posted.  The 
oommissionen  looked  over  the  posters  and  said:  'These  favor 
no  party,  creed,  or  race.  There  is  no  sentimentality  and  no 
kggeration.' 

The     physicians     of    other    cities     have     paid     the     bills   for 
the    posters,    and    the    women's    clubs    have    done    the    posting. 

'Stickers'  have  been  -ent  t<>  M-liooibovs  for  their  bats:  'Speed, 
aim,  ambition,  make  a  good  ball-player.  Liquor  injures  all 
three.  A^k  the  Red  Sox.  boys.'  For  girls  there  was  a  'Buy 
Polly  this  dolly1  small  poster.  The  women  of  Melrose  worked 
like  beavers  during  a  QO-lioeHM  day,  posted  all  public  buildings, 


had  the  trolleys  carrying  posters  on  their  dashboards  and  stuns 
pasting  stickers  on  naclragt 

That  the  plan  will  work  anywhere  is  asserted  by  the  originator 
of  it,  from  whom  the  writer  in  Tin  Continent  received  an  outline 
of  the  method  by  which  to  proceed.  This  includes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  center  from  which  the  cooperation  of  the  women's 
clubs  and   the  federation  of  churches  can   be  directed.     Poster 

committees  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  "poster  da\  - 
for  the  placarding  of  com- 
munities." Above  all,  we 
nad,  "the  great  thing  is 
that  some  one  shall  care. 
really  care,  to  have  the 
thing  done."  On  the  ques- 
tion  of  tactics: 

"Strategically.  Mrs.  Til- 
ton is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  well  to  have  t  he  initia- 
tive taken  by  the  doctors. 
for  thus  it  is  established  as 
a  men's  mo\  eineiit  and  as 
a  health  movement.  And 
in  her  judgment  one  of  the 
most  effective  posters  is 
printed  on  linen  and  placed 
on  trees  and  fences,  where 

it  stays  indefinitely. 

"Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  permanent  effective- 
ness of  the  plan,  its  adapta- 
bility and  ingenuity  can  not  be  denied.  Every  State  and  locality 
has  statistics  that  can  be  studied  and  mit  into  poster  form  by 
any  patient  and  careful  person.  Prison  reports,  insane  statis- 
tics, health  and  hospital  facts  can  be  used  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Minnesota  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  they  have 
been  used  in  Massachusetts.     Most  of  the  posters  can  be  used 

anywhere 

"The  plan  once  actually  started  in  a  form  consistent  with 
local  conditions,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  get  the  support  of  hard- 
headed  business  men  and  thoughtful  physicians  and  of  all  the 
women  and  a  great  section  of  the  community  who  it  may  not 
have  been  supposed  could  be  reached.  The  demands  upon 
Mrs.  Tilton  are  coming  to  be  excessive.  And  not  the  least 
prized  of  the  requests  for  public  statements  of  her  work  came 
from  a  club  of  'foreign'  bootblacks,  most  of  whose  fathers  are 
drinking  men.  She  was  introduced  as  'a  lady  who  had  come 
from  far'  to  tell  them  'what  the>  need  to  know  .' ' 

The  idea  of  using  the  posters  came  to  Mrs.  Tilton,  the  writer 
tells  us,  while  she  was  on  a  committee  of  social  workers  and 
scientists,  appointed  by  the  Boston  Associated  Charities  to  study 

the  alcohol  problem,  and  he  adds: 

"They  decided  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  was  to  get 
the  facts  to  the  people.  The  newspapers  would  not  take  essays 
or  statements.  They  wanted  'news.'  Mrs.  Tilton  hit  upon  the 
poster  idea. 

"Let  clubs  or  prominent  persons  post  bills,  and  that  would 
be  'news.'  .  .  .  No  commercial  or  political  promoter  realizes 
the  value  of  publicity  more  profoundly  than  does  she.  She 
wants  to  get  people  of  family,  wealth,  reputation,  authority 
to  take  hold  of  her  enterprise,  because  the  city  editors  will  think 
such  people  'good  copv.'  ami  what  the\  do  will  get  into  the 
papers,  and  that  means  that  her  posters  will  spread  their  message 
in  the  dailies  and  the  Sunday  supplements.  The  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  take  some  facts  from  a  work  by  Prof.  lr\  ing 
Fisher,  and  pack  them  into  a  poster  on  the  efficiency  cost  of 
alcohol. 

"Then  on  April  5,  a  year  ago.  she  herself  put  up  her  first  poster 
on  a  small  house  in  a  Boston  street.  And  Lol  she  had  fired  an 
alcohol  'shot  heard  round  the  world.'  That  was  a  new  thing. 
And  new  things  are  'news.'  The  papers  photographed  that 
house  with  its  poster.  Reporters  found  that  house  on  their 
assignment  lists.  And  in  four  weeks  Mrs.  Tilton  had  calls  for 
that  poster  from  Alaska,  Alberta,  Oregon.  Florida,  and  many 
of  the  States  between.  Since  that  lime  inquiries  have  come  from 
New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  Europe,  Africa,  and  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

OCCASIONAL  poetry  no  longer  holds 
its  ancient  place  of  honor.  It  may  be 
that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  neces- 
sity of  individual  inspiration;  certainly 
some  of  the  greatest  poems  have  been 
made,  so  to  speak,  to  order,  that  is,  to 
commemorate  an  event,  to  give  expression 
to  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  the  people.  Hut 
there  are  signs  of  a  renascence  of  this 
sort  of  writing.  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  lias 
done  much  to  revive  it,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  has  inspired 
many  thoughtful  and  beautiful  poems. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  by 
.ludge  Walter  Malone,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Tennessee,  appears  in 
l  lie  current  issue  of  The  Poetry  Journal 
(Phila.).  We  can  quote  only  a  part  of  it, 
enough,  however,  to  indicate  the  nobility 
of  its  thought  and  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  its  phrasing. 

The  Union  of  the  Seas 

By  Walter  Malone 

.  .  .  Here  all  the  argosies  of  all  the  world 
May  pass  in  peace.     A  worthy  sequel  here 
The  voyage  of  Columbus  finds ;  and  here 
\\ c  see  a  rlimax  to  the  glorious  deeds 
That  Vasco  and  Magellan  gave  mankind. 
And  here  is  found  a  work  that  typifies 
The  race  of  Morse  and  Fulton— that  same  race 
That,  made  the  vapor's  fragile  wreath  become 
A  chained  leviathan  to  draw  great  ships 
Over  long  leagues  of  ocean ;  that  compelled 
The  lightning's  flash  to  bear  its  torch,  uplift 
Its  burden  like  a  willing  slavff,  and  speak 
Its  message  unto  Iceland  or  to  Ind. 

But  still,  with  hearts  regretful  we  confess 

That  seeking  for  the  Useful,  we  have  oft 

Passed  heedless  by  the  Beautiful.     Our  sires, 

Felling  the  gloomy  forests,  and  at  war 

With  wild  beast  or  with  savage,  might  not  pause 

To  heed  the  thrush's  lyric;  nor  have  we, 

Building  the  city,  tunneling  through  the  mount, 

Or  intervening  barren  desert  sands 

With  fruitful  man-made  rivers,  ceased  from  work 

To  learn  the  violet's  mission.     Yet  the  toil 

Of  plain  Utility  shall  build  the  bridge, 

And  pave  the  highway  to  the  fane  of  Art, 

Where  all  the  noblest  lessons  of  this  life 

Our  children  shall  be  taught.     And  may  our  God 

Soon  send  that  purple  age!     For  now  we  stand 

No  longer  pioneers ;  raiment  and  food 

No  longer  are  our  only  needs.     The  true,  theJG  ood , 

The  Beautiful — that  Trinity  of  Earth — 

Must  be  the  end  of  all  enlightenment ; 

And  as  the  traveler  circling  round  the  globe 

Only  returns  at  last  from  whence  he  came, 

So  all  true  progress  with  these  three  beginning. 

Tho  wandering  far,  must  yet  to  these  return. 

Oft  have  we  stumbled  on  our  forward  course. 

And  oft  shall  stumble  yet,  ere  we  attain 

Our  white  ideal.     In  the  past  our  sins 

Have  led  our  feet  astray,  and  coming  years 

Shall  see  us  stray  again.     And  yet,  O  God. 

We  pray  Thee,  lift  and  lead  us  onward  still. 

Hopeful  tho  erring.     Ever  hallowed  keep 

Within  our  hearts  the  memories  of  those 

Who  made  our  coimtry  great — men  of  the  mold 

Of  Washington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Lee 

And  in  our  lapsing,  let  us  not  forget 

That  never  yet  hath  Springtime  come  to  bring 

Her  joyance  to  the  world,  without  dark  days 

Of  frosts  and  winds  of  Winter  that  delayed 

The  leaf  and  blossom:  that  no  man  may  climb 

The  mountain  by  a  straight  unvarying  path. 

But  by  a  labyrinthine  trail  that  winds 

And   twists  and   turns,    upward   and   downward 

leading. 
Ere  it  attains  the  summit  of  the  peak: 
•That  never  yet  hath  saint  arisen  to  heaven 
Without  some  sin  that  burdened  down  his  wings, 
Or  soiled  the  whiteness  of  his  heavenly  robes. 
Keeping  in  doubt  his  victory  to  the  end. 


Sure  - 
I'll  be  home 


That  is,  I  will  if  it  won't  make  too  much  bother  for  you. 
Isn't  this  the  maid's  day  out  ?" 

"Yes.  But  that  doesn't  matter.  No  trouble  at  all.  I'll  give  you 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup." 

"Fine!"  ' 

"  I'll  make  it  as  a  bisque ;  or  with  noodles  in  it  if  you'd 
rather.     I  have  them  handy." 

"  Great !    Do  I  get  two  plates-full  ?  " 

"  All  you  want.     I've  a  dozen  cans  on  the  shelf.     Then 
some  cold  sliced — 

"  Never  mind  the  rest  of  it.     The  starter  catches  me.  *' 
"  Yes.   It's  so  perfectly  easy.  And  we'll  be  so  cozy.   Doesn't 
that  beat  dining  down  town?" 

"Has  it  skinned  a  mile!  The 
very  thought  of  that  soup  makes  me 
hungry  now. 

"  I  knew  it  would  fetch  you.  Ready 
at  six,  sharp.    Goodbye ! " 
"Goodbye!' 

21  kinds — 10c  a  can 
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Thai  nation  can  not  Stray  afar  that  keeps 
:    before  its  mind  the  simple  worth 

\nd  courage  unadorned  of  those  plain  men 

\\  bo  fried  this  land  from  pestilence     those  men 

•  if  unromantic  Uvea,  in  days  of  prose 

who  v.-t  braved  death,  giving  themwnlvoa  to  stings 

Of  poisonous  insect  poof  that  ix>re  the  seeds 

Of  the  foul  plague     Not  pompously  they  went 

Into  the  jaws  of  Pestilence,  and  vet 

Mow   glorious  was  their  battle  I    Overthrown. 

The  enemy  thej   met   shall  nevermore 

Reap  his  dread   harvest.      And   the.se  heroes  died. 

»>r.  hovering  near  the  bran-gated  tomb, 

Were    snatched    from    death    by    heaven.     Their 

names  obscure 
No  poet  sings;  do  magic  legendry 
1-  woven  round  their  story.      In  their  lives 
No  bugle  urged  them  on,  no  banner  streamed. 
No  high-born  lady  from  her  castle-tower 
Waved  them  adieu       Above  those  who  are  gone, 

No  marble  cenotaph,  no  eulogy 

Prom  lips  of  orator}  .  and  no  shout 

Prom  fervent  multitudes  uplifts  in  praise. 

Yet  never  rode  a  knight  through  Arthur's  realm. 

Reeking  the  Holy  Grail,  that  wore  a  plume 

Whiter  than  their  devotion:  never  a  king 

Taking  his  throne  on  Coronation  morn 

Wore  ermine  that  was  purer! 

Then.  ()  Lord, 
Make  us  esteem  their  names  forever!      Make 
Thj   servants  ever  emulate  their  deeds: 
Make  us  unselfish,  striving  for  the  good. 
As  they   strived,  hopeless  of  reward.      And  make 
Thy   servants  seek  to  purify  the  world 
of  all  uncleanness  of  the  heart,  as  they 
saved  pure  men's  bodies  from  the  unclean  plague! 

All  these  things  grant  as,  Lord.     And  speed  that 

•lay, 
That  day  desired  through  long  millenniums, 
W  hen  man  is  truly  worthy  of  his  Sire. 
And  a.s  we  now  in  wedlock  shall  unite 
i  bese  mighty  oceans, grant. that  all  the  tribes 
And  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  soon  be  one. 
Blest  with  one  common  hope,  one  end  and  aim, 
<  ine  stainless  flag,  one  Fatherland,  one  God. 

From  the  John  Lane  Company  comes 
a  beautiful  volume  of  "  The  Collected 
Poems"  of  Margaret  L.  Woods.  Mrs. 
Woods's  ballads  and  lyrics  are  too  delicate 
and  intellectual  ever  to  obtain  wide  pop- 
ularity and  there  is  in  them,  perhaps,  too 
little  humanity.  The  poem  which  we 
quote  below  is  exceptionally  good;  in  it,  at 
any  rate,  there  are  sincerity  and  "  the 
human  touch."  The  rhythm  is  beautiful, 
calling  to  mind  George  Meredith's  "  Love 
in  a  Valley." 

The  Lost  Comrades 

BY    M  IBGARET   L.    WOODS 

When  we  are  dancing  in  the  former  places, 

Lightly  and  rosily   dancing  as  before. 
Tlio  I   am  young  I  see  loo  many    faces 

■>  OUng,  .voting  laces  that    will   come  no  more 
Black  and  white  feet   twirling, 
I'reity  skirts  a-vvhirling, 
A  strong  arm  sweeping  you  along  the  polished 
Boor. 

<  Mine   the   merry    hours  like   the   merrier   hours 

before. 

Itut   haunted  now   forever  by  the  young,  young 

tiers 

Merry  were  ourcomrades,  boys  and  girls  of  May- 
tune, 

Leaping,  laughing,  the  youth  in  us  like  wine. 
We  weri'  sporting  with  I  he  lads  or  watching  them 
a  l   plaj  time. 
And  waltzing  all  I  he  night   into  clear  sunshine 
NOW  for  dawn  we  Ac  noon  here. 
\la.v  times  Changed   lor  June  here. 

<  tin   feet  are  as  Heel  .  we  are  fairer  and  as  line, 

I'.m    i  he   young,   young   comrades,   the   merry 
comradei  mine, 
Are  changed     they  are  shadows  that  darken  happy 
plao 


Par  are  they  scattered,  cither  lonely  lying. 

Or  on  the  hard  hillside  among  the  ranks  of  slain; 
Long  on  his  fever-bed  one  has  lain  a-dying. 

One  rose  up  and  Pall  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 
Patiently  they're  sleeping, 

And  there's  no  more  weeping — 
All  weeping  ends  w  hen  weeping  is  in  vain. 
Soon  are  their  gravestones  wont   with  sun  and 
rain. 
And   soon  are   they   forgotten,   the  young     young 
faces. 

Hut  still  l  remember  them,  the  merry  days  together 

On    the   links   and    the    lawns,    on    the   summer 
fields  of  play: 

White  shapes  in  sunshine,    the  smack   of  bat    on 
leather — 
Is  it  others  who  are  playing,  or  is  it  they'.' 
Strong  and  light-hearted 
\s  our  comrades  departed, 
Come  the  new   playmates  and  find  us  fresh  and 

gay. 
But  deep  in  my  heart  I  know  we're  old  and  gray. 
When    I    see   the   shadows   round    us      the    voung, 
young  faces. 

Here  is  a  splendid  song  full  of  the  very 
spirit  of  Spring.  It  is  marred,  however, 
by  the  identical  rime  "  dominion  "  and 
"  minion." 

April 

By  Margaret  L.  Woods 

()  come  across  the  hillside!     The  April  month  is 

here. 
Tin'   lamb-time,    the  lark-time,   the  child-time  of 

the  year. 
The  wren  sings  on  the  sallow. 
The  lark  above  the  fallow, 
The  birds  sing  everywhere. 
With  whistle  and  with  holloa 
The  laborers  follow 
The  shining  share, 
And  sing  upon  the  hillside  in  the  seed-time  of  the 

year. 

O  come  into  the  hollow,  for  Eastertide  is  here. 

And  pale  below  the  hillside  the  budding  palms 
appear. 

The  silver  buds  a-blowing 

Their  yellow  bloom  are  showing 

To  woo  the  bee; 

The  bee  awhile  yet  drowses. 

But  the  drunken  moth  carouses 

All  night  upon  the  tree. 

And  dreams  there  hi  the  dawning  of  the  Spring- 
time of  the  year. 

O  come  into  the  woodland!  The  primroses  are  here, 
And  down  in  t  he  woodland  beneat  h  t  he  grasses  sere, 
\s  in  a  wide  dominion. 
How  many  a  pretty  minion 

<  )f  Spring  to-day, 

Where  warm  the  sunshine  passes 
Thro'  the  forest  of  the  grasses, 
\  wakes  to  play, 

To  sport  there  in  the  sun-time,  the  playtime  of 
the  year. 

()  come  across  the  hillside, for  now    the  Spring  is 

here, 
Come,  child,  with  jour  laughter,  your  pretty  April 

cheer! 

Your  fantasy  possesses 
The  airy  wildernesses. 
The  shrill  lark's  dower, 
The  forest  and  the  blossom, 
The  earth  and  in  her  bosom 
The  mouse's  bower; 

The  sunlight  and  the  starlight  of  the  Springtime 
of  t  he  year. 

(»  come  into  the  wide  world!      For  you  the  Spring 

is  here, 
The  blue  heaven  is  smiling,  the  young  earth  carols 

clear. 
Come  happy  heart   to  wonder. 
Come  eager  hands  to  plunder 

The  wide  worlds  store. 
The  meadow's  golden  glory, 
The  shining   towers  of  story 

<  >n   Dreamland's  shore. 

To  reign  there  all  the  long-time,  the  child-time  of 

the  year. 


Why 

POSTUM 

Instead 

of 
Coffee 


Caffeine,    the    active    drug  in 

Coffee,  is   a   definite   poison  to 

many  and  a  common  cause  of 
various  ills,  little  and  big. 

Coffee  is  a  hidden  enemy  to 
ones  comfort  and  progress.  It's 
subtle  poison  weakens  the  heart, 
interferes  with  digestion,  and 
has  a  destructive  effect  on  the 
nervous  system. 

With  the  first  symptoms  of 
disorder  a  safe  and  wise  plan  is 
to  stop  coffee  and 

Use 

POSTUM 

This  genuine  food-drink,made 
of  wheat  and  a  small  portion  of 
molasses,  has  a  delicious  Java- 
like taste,  but  is  pure  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  caffeine  or  any 
other  drug. 

There  is  much  to  be  thankful 
for  after  the  change  to  Postum. 
Thousands  of  former  coffee 
drinkers  now  enjoy  freedom 
from  the  old  coffee  troubles, 
and  no  one  need  tell  them 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Postum  now  comes  in  two 
forms. 

Regular  Postum — must  be 
well  boiled.  15c  and  2  >c 
packages. 

Instant  Postum  —  a  soluble 
powder.  A  teaspoonful  stirred 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  makes 
a  delicious  beverage  instantly. 
30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds 
is  about  the  same. 

POSTUM 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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About  a  year  ago  an  English  magazine 
called  Poetry  and  Drama  printed  a  severe 
criticism  of  the  British  national  anthem 
"  God  Save  the  King,"  and  urged  the 
poets  of  England  to  produce  better  words 
for  its  tune.  The  March  issue  of  this 
magazine  contains  Mr.  James  Elroy 
Flecker's  version  of  the  ancient  theme. 
We  quote  it  here  as  a  curiosity;  some  of  the 
phrases  are  well  turned,  but  it  is  a  purely 
"literary"  composition.  It  might  be 
sung,  perhaps,  in  The  Poetry  Bookshop 
.  .  .   but  nowhere  else. 

The  National  Anthem 

(AS    REWRITTEN    BY   JAMBS    ELROY    FLECKER) 

Cod  save  our  gracious  King, 
Nations  and  State  and  King ; 

God  save  the  King! 
Grant  him  the  Peace  divine. 
But  if  his  Wars  be  Thine 
Plash  on  our  fighting  line 

Victory's  wing! 

Thou  in  his  suppliant  hands 
Hast  placed  such  Mighty  Lands: 

Save  thou  our  King! 
As  once  from  golden  Skies, 
Rebels  with  flaming  eyes, 
So  the  King's  enemies 

Doom  thou  and  fling. 

Mountains  that  strike  the  stars 
Held  by  heroic  wars 

Save  to  our  King: 
Dawn  lands  for  Youth  to  reap, 
Dim  lands  where  Empires  sleep. 
And  all  that  dolphined  Deep, 

Where  the  ships  swing. 

But  most  the  few  dear  miles 
Gf  silver-meadowed  Isles, 

Thy  Dale  of  Spring; 
Thy  Folk  who  by  the  marge 
Where  the  blank  North  doth  charge. 
Hear  Thy  voice  deep  and  large 

Save,  and  their  King! 

Here  is  Mr.  Madison  Cawein  in  a  new 
vein,  singing  not  of  young  apple-trees,  but 
of  old  vagabonds;  not  of  the  gate  into  the 
meadow,  but  of  the  end  of  the  road.  The 
song  is  well  sung;  but  Mr.  Cawein's  ad- 
mirers will  wish  it  had  at  least  two  more 
stanzas,  containing  some  of  his  magical 
descriptions  of  nature.  It  appears  in  The 
Bellman. 

At  the  End  of  the  Road 

By  Madison  Cawein 

This  is  the  truth  as  I  see  it,  my  dear, 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain: 
They  who  have  nothing  have  little  to  fear, — 

Nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain. 
Here  by  the  road  at  the  end  o'  the  year. 
Let  us  sit  down  and  drink  of  our  beer, 
Happy-Go-Lucky  and  her  Cavalier, 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Now  we  are  old,  hey,  isn't  it  fine. 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain? 
Now  we  have  nothing,   why  snivel  and   whine? 

What  would  it  bring  us  again? 
When  I  was  young  I  took  you  like  wine. 
Held  you  and  kissed  you  and  thought  you  divine — 
Happy-Go-Lucky,  the  habit's  still  mine, 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Oh,  my  old  Heart,  what  a  life  we  have  led, 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain! 
How  we  have  drunken  and   how   we   have  fed! 

Nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain. 
Gover  the  fire  now;  get  we  to  bed. 
Long  is  the  journey  and  far  has  it  led. 
Gome,  let  us  sleep,  lass,  sleep  like  the  dead, 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain. 


In  Least  Time 


We  Take  Time  to  Give 
You  Leisure 

Just  heat  Heinz  Baked  Beans  while  the  table  is 
being  set.     Then  serve. 

Without  bother  or  fuss,  without  the  hours  of  preparation, 
you  give  your  family  real  baked  beans  with  the  real  flavor  that 
comes  only  when  beans  are  baked  by  fire  in  an  oven.  The 
hard  work  is  all  done  for  you  in  our  famous  kitchens. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans 

One  of  the  57  Varieties 

are  baked  the  slow,    painstaking  way,  the  one  way  that   produces  the 
flavor  and  makes  beans  most  satisfying  and  nourishing. 

There  are  quicker,  easier  methods  of  cooking  beans,  but  we  are  not 
looking  for  quick  or  easy  ways.  From  the  start  of  our  business,  our  one 
aim  has  been  to  make  only  the  best. 

That's  why  we  issue  the  broad  guarantee  for  all  our  products,  "Your 
money  back  if  you're  not  pleased." 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Heinz 
Baked  Beans: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  To- 
mato Sauce 

Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (without 
Tomato  Sauce) — Boston  Style 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce 
without  Pork —  (Vegetarian) 

Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 

Others  of  the  57  Varieties  are: 

Spaghetti — cooked  ready  to  serve,  Pea- 
nut Butter,  Cream  Soups,  India  Relish, 
Olives,  Tomato  Ketchup,  etc. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Co* 


More  than  SO,  000  Visitors  inspected  the 
Heinz  Pure  Food  Kitchens  Last   Year 
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Punctures  90%   Less 

Investigations  prove  that  with  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires  punctures  are  90%  less  than  with  the  average  tire. 

The  big,  thick  "nobs"  on  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires  stand  out  so  far  from  the  shoe  that  nails,  glass, 
sharp  stones,  etc.,  hardly  ever  reach  the  shoe. 

Study  the  "nobs,"  their  size,  their  thickness,  and  the  way  they  are  placed,  and  you  will  understand  why. 

And  remember  this — you  have  got  to  wear  out  these  big,  thick,  tough  "nobs"  before  you  even  start 
to  wear  out  the  extra  strong  tire  underneath — that  is  one  reason  why  experts  call  "Nobby  Treads" 

Two  Tires  in  One 

The  original  wear-resisting  quality,  the  quantity  of  rubber,  the  methods  of  construction — all  have 
been  rigidly  maintained  in  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires,  and  maintained  regardless  of  cost  and  regardless  of 
price  competition. 

"Nobby  Tread"  Tires  are  the  largest  selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
REAL  anti-skid  Tires. 

Based  upon  their  remarkable  mileage  records 

"Nobby  Tread "  Tires 


are  now  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material 
are  on  a  basis  of 


BUT   any    adjustments 


5,000  Miles 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  veteran  motorists  now  use  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires  on  their  front  and  rear 
^;;^===^v^  wheels  through  all  seasons,  because  they  are  such  phenomenal  mileage  tires  and 

^g^Nj^  real  anti-skid  tires. 


United  States  Tire  Company 

DO  NOT  BE  TALKED  INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Your  own  dealer  or  any  reliable   dealer  can  supply  you  with  "  Nobby  Tread  "  Tires.     If  he  has 
no  stock  on  hand,  insist  that  he  get  them  for  you  at  once-    or  go  to  another  dealer. 

NOTE  THIS:— Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  everything. 
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Reviews  of  New  Books 


MRS.  FRASER'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
ITALY 

Krascr,  Mrs.  Hugh.     Italian   Yesterdays.     Two 

volumes,  large  8vo.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead   &  Com- 
pany.    $6  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  "to  induce 
others  to  seek  out  for  themselves  and  make 
their  own  some  of  the  wonderful  tales  of 
love  and  valor  which  shine  at  us  from  the 
pages,  not  only  of  old  books,  but  from  those 
which  writers  of  our  own  day  have  so  wisely 
and  lovingly  compiled  for  us."  It  is  a 
curious  medley  of  personal  recollections, 
legends,  and  stories  of  saints  and  sinners 
who  lived,  loved,  and  played  their  parts 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  Italian 
chersonese;  a  veritable  olla  podrida  of 
Italian  history  in  which  "legend  and  fact, 
faith  and  inspiration  are  so  intermingled 
that  to  separate  and  classify  them  is  im- 
possible to  any  intelligence  not  directly 
inspired."  These  volumes  may  be  said 
to  include  within  their  range  every  famous 
person  and  every  infamous  character  of 
prominence  in  the  history  of  Italy  from  the 
time  of  St.  Peter  to  the  last  days  of  Murat. 

Mrs.  Fraser  loves  the  land  where  she 
first  saw  the  light  (she  is  the  daughter  of 
Crawford,  the  American  sculptor,  who 
lived  so  long  in  Rome,  and  the  sister  of 
the  late  Marion  Crawford),  and  has 
collected  these  stories  to  serve  as  reminders 
of  the  great  treasures  which  "its  history 
holds  in  store  for  those  who  will  seek  them 
for  themselves."  "Rome,"  she  tells  us, 
"from  the  hour  when  the  first  hut  was 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  yet  nameless 
river,  when  the  stones  of  her  first  low  wall 
wrote  her  name  on  that  predestined  soil, 
has  been  loved  with  a  personal  passion 
that  has  not  its  like  in  the  world's  history. 
So,  we  know,  she  will  be  loved  to  the  end. 

Above  and  beyond  the  clamors  of  earth, 
she  pursues  her  immortal  destiny,  'mother 
of  all  earth's  orphans,'  as  Byron  called  her, 
nurse  of  every  noble  and  humble  soul,  the 
home  and  property  of  the  poorest,  most 
ignorant  Catholic — but  no  man's  hench- 
woman,  no  king's  chattel:  now  as  in  the 
past,  and  till  earth's  last  sunrise,  the  true 
mistress  of  the  world."  In  her  zealous 
glorification  of  the  eternal  city  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals  for  which  it 
stands,  Mrs.  Fraser  stands  second  to  an 
emintnt  Protestant  essayist  of  a  past 
generation — Thomas  Babington  Macau- 
lay.  Who  has  forgotten  his  words  about 
the  Catholic  Church?  "She  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  all  governments,  and  of 
all  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now 
exist  in  the  world.  .  .  .  She  was  great 
and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set 
foot  on  Great  Britain — before  the  Frank 
had  passed  the  Rhine — when  Grecian  elo- 
quence still  nourished  at  Antioch — when 
idols  were  still  worshiped  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undi- 
minished vigor  when  some  traveler  from 
New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch 
of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's!" 

Judging  from  her  attitude  toward  the 
modernization  of  Rome,  Mrs.  Fraser  is 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  progressives,  for 
she  says:     "To  the  vultures  of  commerce 


nothing  is  sacred.  All  that  is  ancient  and 
beautiful  is  an  insult  to  these  industrial 
nobodies,  with  their  sordid  past  and  their 
ignoble  future.  .  .  .  Only  the  other  day  I 
learned  from  a  correspondent  that  the 
lovely  villa  Doria  at  Pegli  has  been  swept 
away  to  make  room  'for  a  German  soap- 
factory.'" 

Mrs.  Fraser  reminds  us  that  just  as  all 
roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  also  do  they  lead 
away  from  it — to  almost  every  part  of  her 
beloved  Italy.  Beginning  with  impres- 
sions of  early  Rome,  one  is  led  pleasantly 
through  entertaining  reminiscences  of  the 
modern  city  to  Roman  yesterdays  and 
the  last  days  of  the  Apostles.  Here  we 
find  the  story  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  Rome,  the 
portico  of  the  inner  court  of  which  is 
composed  of  ninety-six  granite  columns; 
there  that  of  St.  Cecilia — her  life  and 
martyrdom.  Almost  alongside  follow  the 
story  of  Alaric,  that  of  the  Iron  Mask, 
"the  sphinx  of  French  history,"  and  that  of 
Eustochia,  with  a  "cause  oelebre,"  and 
some  sketches  of  Venice  for  full  measure. 
To  the  author,  Funck-Brentano  has  said 
the  last  word  to  be  said  about  the  Iron 
Mask,  but  it  would  seem  that,  in  her 
zeal,  she  has  overlooked  the  views  of  this 
mysterious  personage  exprest  by  the 
editor  of  the  new  "Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica."  In  regard  to  this  subject  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  point  out  here 
that  as  long  ago  as  1800  Fazillac,  in  1825 
Delort,  and  in  1869  Topin  unveiled  the 
facts  which  later  writers  have  served  as  a 
rechauffe  in  endeavors  to  inject  new  life 
into  a  very  dead  subject.  But,  de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum. 

Interesting  as  the  first  of  these  two 
volumes  may  be  found  by  the  lover  of 
history,  it  can  not  compare  with  its  com- 
panion in  blood-curdling  stories  and  thril- 
ling narratives.  Here,  the  romance  of 
history,  sanguinolent  and  terrible  as  it  is, 
is  told  in  such  a  way  that  the  most  ex- 
travagant horrors  of  the  imagination  and 
the  most  pitiless  creations  within  the  realm 
of  fiction  pale  into  insignificance  beside  it. 
Within  the  covers  of  this  second  volume 
is  described  a  veritable  saturnalia  of 
crime.  It  is  true  that  this  is  offset,  in  some 
measure,  by  stories  of  the  saints  of  the 
Church  and  the  founder  of  monasticism, 
by  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Gregory  the 
Great  and  of  Pius  IX.,  but  by  their  side 
almost  one  may  read  of  a  conspicuous 
feminine  sinner,  Queen  Joan  of  Naples, 
of  a  medieval  nightmare  of  cold-blooded 
murder,  of  a  vampire  monarch,  of  stran- 
gling with  silken  cords,  of  poisoning,  of 
throat-cutting  even,  and  of  the  final  dis- 
position of  one  of  the  victims  after  the 
Servian  manner  in  Belgrade  barely  ten 
years  ago.  For  those  who  enjoy  reading 
tragedy  undiluted  this  volume  should 
prove  a  hair-raiser. 

Of  "the  Faith,"  Mrs.  Fraser  says: 
"To  all  us  benighted  Catholics  'the  Faith,' 
in  these  latter  days,  is  a  mere  sun-myth, 
and  the  blackest  heresy  a  disease  that  has 
lost  all  its  terrors — as  harmless  as  chicken- 
pox  or  a  cold  in  the  head.  Let  us  who 
know  better  at  least  have  the  grace  to 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  great  ones  who 


TH  E  greatest 
power  loss 
witli  which  motorists  contend 
is  clue  to  leaky,  cheaply  built 
spark  plugs — compression 
leaks  through  or  the  charge  is 
only  partly  ignited. 

A  cheap  plug  must  be  poor;  a  poor 
plug  always  causes  power  loss,  over- 
heating and  costly  damage  to  engine 
and  car. 

BOSCH  PLUGS 

were  designed  so  that  the  right  plug 
could  be  had,  so  that  power  losses, 
over-heating  and  other  ignition  troubles 
could  be  eliminated  and  so  that  the  full 
power  always  could  be  obtained. 

They  are  right  and  act  right.  Proof 
of  this  fact  is  in  the  showing  made  by 
Bosch  Products.  In  the  recent  Van- 
derbilt  Cup  and  Grand  Prize  Races, 
both  winners  and  every  car  to  finish 
used  Bosch  Plugs  ;  also  the  Bosch 
Magneto.  This  was  a  gruelling  test — 
more  heat  and  oil  and  speed  than  you 
ever  would  require — but  Bosch  Plugs 
stood  it — because  they  are  As  Good 
As  Bosch  Magnetos. 

Try  a  set  in  your  car — the  same 
plugs  as  used  by  the  racers. 

$1.00  Each  in  U.  S.  from 
any  dealer,  or  from  Bosch 
Service    Stations   or  direct. 

"Locating  the  Spark  Plug"  tells  what 
you  ought  to  knowabout  plugs — it's  free. 

BOSCH  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

235  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1 60  Service  Stations  in  U.S.  and  Canada  to  serve  you 


Do  Your  Printing^! 

ilnrds.  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $6. 
Larger  S18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy. rules  sent.  V\  rite 
factory  for  press  catalog, TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  samples.  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Mcriden,  Conn. 


500  Shaves 
From  this 
Dlade 


A  man 
has  just 
enjoyed  his  500th  clean,  comfort- 
able shave  from  one  blade  by  the  use 
of   a  Zig  Zag.    Keeps  a  keen  edge  on  any 
standard  makeof  safety  raznr  blade,  insur- 
ing a  delightful,  velvety  shave  every  time. 
Buy  a  Zig  Zag  today.  At  your  dealers  orsent 
prepaid    for    81  00,    complete   with  strop 
Money-hack  guarantee.     ZIG  ZAG-  SALES 
C0MPANY.401  Union  St.Plymouth.Mieh. 
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Williams 

Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 

Convenient  when  you  first  use 
the  stick 


More  convenient  when  the  stick 
is  nearly  used  up 

The  more  you  try  other 
kinds,  the  better  you 
will  understand  why 
Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps  are  so  popular. 


STICK 


POWDER 


CREAM 


Send  4  Cents  in  Stamps 

for  a  miniature  trial  package  of  either  'Williams' 
Shaving  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream,  or  10  cents  for 
assortment   No.  1,  containing  all  three  articles. 

THE   J.    B.    WILLIAMS    CO. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


fought  for  our  heritage  and  kept  it  clean 
with  their  blood."  A  book  of  this  kind — 
one  that  professes  to  deal  with  history — 
is  scarcely  the  place  in  which  a  reader 
would  expect  to  find  an  author's  views  of 
religion,  nor  to  meet  such  philosophies  as 
"The  devil  is  always  rampantly  busy  at 
holy  seasons — it  enrages  him  to  see  every- 
body trying  to  be  good."  However, 
"Italian  Yesterdays"  has  the  distinct 
charm  of  providing  several  forms  of  diet 
for  its  readers.  The  volumes  are  well 
printed  but  lack  an  index,  which,  in  these 
days  of  enlightenment,  no  good  book, 
especially  none  that  treats  of  historic  facts, 
should  be  without. 

SIR  CHARLES  TUPPER'S  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY 

Tupper,  Charles.  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years. 
New  York,  London,  Toronto  and  Melbourne.  8vo.  Pp. 
414.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $5  net. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  now  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  somewhere  in  the  seventies. 
These  recollections  of  Canadian  life  and 
politics  and  his  own  share  in  them  cover 
the  last  sixty  years,  the  period  of  Canada's 
great  development.  Sir  Charles  played  a 
great  part  in  bringing  on  what  was  really 
the  foundation  of  Canadian  nationality, 
Canadian  power  and  prosperity,  and  that 
was  Confederation. 

Those  who  lived  in  Canada  at  the  time 
that  vital  question  was  discust  w^ll  recollsct 
the  fierce  fight  that  Sir  John  Macdonald 
had  to  carry  on  during  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  vital  movement  for  the  unification 
of  Canada.  Many  of  the  provinces,  headed 
by  Howe,  the  brilliant  Nova  Scotian  orator, 
held  out  for  their  own  independence,  but 
at  last  it  dawned  upon  the  best  statesmen 
of  the  Dominion  that  unity  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  for  England's  most  impor- 
tant colony  was  vital  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  great  part  which  Tupper  played  in 
railroad-building  is  described  in  detail. 
When  he  entered  politics,  nothing  but  a 
vast  area  of  forest,  lake,  and  river,  without 
roads  and  without  means  of  communica- 
tion, lay  between  the  Atlantic  provinces 
and  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  Vancouver.  It 
was  considered  by  those  who  opposed  the 
railroad  that  it  was  merely  a  dream  of 
extravagance  to  build  such  a  road,  for  the 
benefit,  as  it  was  said,  of  a  few  thousand 
settlers  in  the  Pacific  provinces.  The  great 
advantages  that  have  since  accrued  from 
the  building  of  that  railroad,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  are  really  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Charles  Tupper. 

We  miss  in  Tupper's  autobiography  a 
personal  element  that  might  have  made  it 
more  interesting.  He  gives  us  little  insight 
into  the  Canada  of  his  boyhood  and  early 
manhood.  He  writes  rather  as  a  statesman, 
for  he  is  a  statesman  to  his  finger-tips,  and 
prefers  to  discuss  political  and  fiscal  ques- 
tions in  their  relation  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Canada,  rather  than  to  give 
glimpses  ink)   his  individual  life. 

The  Crimean  War  was  still  raging  when 
Tupper  entered  Canadian  politics.  En- 
gland and  her  dependencies  were  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition,  and  it  was  thought  by 
many  London  papers  and  by  some  far- 
sighted  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  that  Canada  was  likely  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  Stales.  We  all  recol- 
lect the  saying  of  .John  Bright  when  he  was 
asked   what  ho  thought  of  Confederation, 


and  answered,  "I  can't  help  thinking  that 
it  will  be  a  grand  thing  to  have  one  govern- 
ment ruling  from  the  equator  to  the  north 
pole." 

This  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  view 
taken  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  who  then  were  the  ruling 
statesmen  in  Canada.  They  said,  "United 
we  stand,  divided  we  shall  certainly  fall." 
They  believed  the  provinces  of  the  lake- 
would  be  swallowed  by  the  American  Union 
unless  they  were  made  to  form  one  people, 
with  a  line  of  provinces  stretching  to  Hud- 
son Bay.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 
which  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  genius 
and  of  national  enterprise,  was  practically 
built  in  accordance  with  a  policy  which 
Tupper  persistently  pursued.  He  also  ad- 
vocated protection  and  so  drove  out  the 
Cobdenism  which  was  forcing  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  Canada  into  a  condition  of 
decay.     He  says: 

"Our  fiscal  policy  (of  protection)  gave 
Canadians  a  new  sense  of  independence, 
preserved  a  home  market  to  a  certain  degree, 
protected  our  farmers,  and  by  giving  em- 
ployment to  our  people  at  home,  provided 
us  with  irevenue  to  carry  on  our  railroad 
policy.  It  stopt  also  the  exodus  of  our 
people  to  the  United  States,  led  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Northwest  and  the  devel- 
opment of  an  immense  interprovincial 
trade  made  possible  by  the  existence  of 
railways,  as  well  as  the  great  canal  system 
perfected  from  year  to  year." 

One  of  the  great  movements  encouraged 
by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  the  immigration 
of  experienced  American  farmers  to  the 
unoccupied  lands  of  the  Northwest.  This 
immigration  has  proved  a  great  factor  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Canada.  Im- 
ports and  exports  have  been  immensely 
multiplied,  while  the  accession  of  so  many 
good  citizens,  including  a  majority  of 
Anglo-Saxon  birth  or  origin,  has  strength- 
ened the  Dominion  as  a  national  unit. 
The  unification  of  Canada  by  Confedera- 
tion and  the  building  of  the  great  railroad 
are  really  the  epic  motifs  of  this  work. 
The  book  will  be  something  monumental 
as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  En- 
gland's important  possession.  We  feel  in 
laying  it  down  that  we  have  obtained  a 
fuller  and  clearer  grasp,  not  only  of  the 
political  history,  but  also  of  the  importance 
of  our  neighboring  dominion.  The  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written  is  clear  and 
simple,  and  the  illustrations,  mostly 
portraits,  add  much  to  its  value. 

A    TRANSITION    PERIOD    IN    EGYPT 

Low,  Sidney.  Egypt  In  Transition.  8vo,  pp. 
316.     New   York:   The   Macmillan   Company.     $2.50. 

The  history  of  English  Imperialism,  as 
implying  the  expansion  of  British  authority 
over  foreign  peoples,  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ing one.  The  foreign  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  have  never  been  satisfied  with  an 
alien  domination.  Even  when  railways, 
irrigation  facilities,  telegraphs,  and  elec- 
tricity do  everything  under  English  en- 
gineering to  improve,  enrich,  and  educate 
Ihe  lands  under  British  "protection,"  the 
Turk,  the  Hindu,  and  Ihe  Persian  repeat 
the  old  Roman  saying:  "  I  fear  the  Greeks 
even  when  they  bring  gifts." 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  by  no  means  overlooks 
this  feature  in  Egyptian  social  and  political 
sentiment  when  he  dwells  upon  the  point. 
thai  it  must  needs  be  merely  transition. 
It  is  a  phase  in  the  gradual  awakening  of 
(Continued  on  page  D16) 
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REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  914) 

Egypt  to  the  fact  that  her  condition  has 
passed  from  that  of  the  mere  grub,  and  has 
developed  already  into  the  promised  chry- 
salis which  is  eventually  to  emerge  as  the 
winged  Emperor  in  his  purple  and  gold. 

Mr.  Low  has  recently  been  traveling 
through  Egypl  in  the  footsteps  of  Cordon, 
YVoNi  lev.  Cromer,  and  Kitchener.  He  is  a 
journalist  and  marshals  his  facta  aid 
figures  in  a  striking  and  picturesque  style. 
He  neither  shuns  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  nor  exaggerates  the  bright  features 
of  the  narration.  The  result  is  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Nile  in  its  squalor  and  in  its  splendor. 
Of  the  British  control  of  the  Nile,  for 
instance,  he  tells  us: 

"Modern  Egypt  with  its  cotton  and 
sugar-cane  crops,  depending  on  the  sum- 
mer supply  of  the  river  and  its  new 
(British  built)  perennial  canals,  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  equatorial  lakes 
(Albert  Nyanza  and  Victoria  Xyanza), 
over  whose  outlet  floats  the  flags  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  a  conclusive  answer,  if 
there  were  no  other,  to  the  people  who  talk 
lightly  of  terminating  the  connection  be- 
tween England  and  the  Nile  Valley.  The 
immense  potential  resources  of  the  North 
African  river  basin  can  not  be  developed 
to  their  highest  capacity  without  her  direc- 
tion and  control." 

But  while  Egypt  has  been  economically 
transformed  and  developed  by  English 
statesmen,  English  capital,  and  English 
engineering  skill,  the  Egyptian  Turk  very 
grudgingly  acknowledges  this: 

"The  Egyptian  Turk  is  not  too  fond  of 
us.  With  the  individual  Englishman  he 
can  sometimes  get  on  pretty  well,  for  be- 
tween the  Englishman  and  the  Turk  there 
are  points  in  common,  both  coming  of  a 
vigorous  stock  that  has  imperial  instincts 
and  traditions.  But  for  the  English  rule 
the  Turk  has  small  liking,  even  tho  he  ma}- 
himself  be  doing  well  under  it.  I  heard 
the  occupation  bitterly  condemned  by  an 
Albanian  officer  in  the  Egyptian  Army. 
who  had  fought  bravely  under  Kitchener 
and  Orenfell,  and  bore  on  his  breast  a 
whole  row  of  medals  as  proof  of  his  ex- 
ploits. Yet  this  man,  who  has  served 
faithfully  under  the  English,  and  had  been 
rewarded  and  honored  for  doing  so,  wished 
us  away,  and  talked  of  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians,  meaning  Egypt  for  himself 
and  his  kindred.  The  feeling  of  the 
'Turk'  is  intelligible.  He  knows  that  he 
has  more  ruling  capacity  than  anybody 
in  the  country  except  ourselves.  If  we 
left,  he  believes  he  would  have  the  upper 
hand  once  more,  get  all  the  good  places, 
and  the  dignified  offices,  and  make  him- 
self comfortable  in  the  ancient  high- 
handed fashion.  He  can  not  he  expected 
to  cherish  any  affection  for  an  adminis- 
trative system  which  puts  him  on  the 
same  political  level  as  his  former  serfs  and 
subjects,  and  makes  no  more  of  a  pasha 
than  if  he  were  an  Armenian  storekeeper. 
So  he  grumbles  at  the  English,  and  looks 
vaguely  toward  Constantinople,  ignoring 
the  fact  that,  the  little  linger  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Young  Turks,  if  once  t  he\  realb 
got  hold  of  the  country,  would  be  thicker 
than  tho  loins  of  the  'Ingleozi'  with  no 
particular  regard  shown  for  Osmanli  blood. 
He  probably  would  not  lie  allowed  to  'boss' 
the  country  again;  but  he  thinks  he  would 
and  could,  and  naturally  resents  his 
supersession." 
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ENGLAND  SINCE  NAPOLEON'S  FALL 

Marriott,  J.  A.  R.  England  Since  Waterloo 
(1815  1900).  8vo,  pp.  558.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3  net. 

This  is  the  seventh  and  last  volume  of  a 
scries  of  historical  works  which  divides  the 
annals  of  England  into  periods.  The  edi- 
tor is  Mr.  Charles  Oman,  Chichele  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Oxford,  who  eon- 
fcributed  the  first  number  of  the  series- 
England  Before  the  Conquest.  Thon  fol- 
low: England  under  the  Normans  and 
Angevins;  England  in  the  Later  Middle 
Ages;  England  under  the  Tudors;  England 
iinder  the  Stuarts;  England  under  the 
Hanoverians. 

The  plan  and  execution  are  equally 
admirable.  When  we  consider  the  mass  of 
accumulated  historical  material  which 
modern  research  has  brought  to  light  in 
recent  times  we  feel  that  to  undertake  a 
task  like  that  which  Hume  and  Lingard, 
or  even  a  historical  pamphleteer  like 
Macaulay,  accomplished,  would  be  scarcely 
possible  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man.  Some 
of  the  works  mentioned  are  now  becoming 
obsolete.  To  show  how  even  a  specialist 
like  Professor  Marriott  accomplished  his 
"England  Since  Waterloo,"  we  must  state 
that  he  took  twenty  years  to  amass  the 
material  and  finish  the  work.  It  is  there- 
fore the  result  not  only  of  great  learning 
but  of  ripe  and  deliberate  judgment.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  history  of  modern  England 
from  a  political,  social,  and  military 
standpoint.  The  volume  is  equipped  with 
ten  maps,  a  rich  bibliography,  and  a  full 
index.  Very  excellent  is  this  writer's 
character  sketches  of  such  British  prime 
ministers  as  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  and 
Gladstone.  As  a  specimen  of  Professor 
Marriott's  style  we  quote  his  portrait  of  the 
first-named  statesman: 

"  Palmerston's  death  did  more  than 
close  an  epoch.  It  removed  from  the 
stage  of  English  politics  its  most  attrac- 
tive, if  not  its  most-  striking  personality. 
As  a  man  he  was  extraordinarily  win- 
ning: perfect  in  temper,  unfailingly  good- 
humored,  splendidly  courageous,  invin- 
cibly optimistic.  He  never  knew  when 
he  was  beaten,  and  really  beaten  he  never 
was.  Confident  in  himself  and  proud 
of  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  in  his 
countrymen,  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of 
that  self-consciousness  and  restlessness 
which  tortured  some  of  his  more  conscien- 
tious colleagues.  He  took  all  the  blows 
of  adverse  fortune  with  equanimity,  and 
he  never  bore  a  grudge.  Dismissed  from 
the  Foreign  Office  in  1851,  he  cheerfully 
accepted  an  inferior  post  in  the  Coalition 
of  1852.  On  the  fall  of  Lord  Derby,  in 
1859,  he  was  willing  to  serve  under  his 
young  colleague,  Lord  Granville,  tho  the 
latter  had  supplanted  him  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Such  magnanimity  is  as  rare  in 
politics  as  it  is  admirable. 

"That  Palmerston  had  the  defects  of 
his  qualities  is  undeniable.  Convinced  of 
the  justice  of  his  own  position,  and  con- 
scious of  the  disinterestedness  of  England, 
he  was  too  careless  of  the  susceptibilities 
of  other  countries. 

"In  his  dealings  with  the  Sovereign  he 
was  at  times  impatient  and  inconsiderate. 
Why  any  one — least  of  all,  a  lady — 
should  want  to  interfere  with  the  business 
of  the  Foreign  Office  while  Palmerston  was 
in  control,  he  was — quite  honestly  and 
simply — at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  For  the 
Queen's  character  and  intellect  he  had  a 
genuine  respect,  but  he  disliked  her  med- 
dling in  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  busi- 
ness. The  Queen,  on  her  side,  deplored 
his  levity  and  was  probably  misled  by  his 
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In  the  last  twenty-nine  years  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.  have  saved  untold  millions  to 
users  of  Gasolene  and  Lubricating  Oils. 

The  original  Bowser  System  was  the  self-measuring  oil  pump  invented  by  S.  F. 
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Oil  Storage  Systems 

In  The  Garage 

Bowser  Underground  Systems  store  the  Gasolene  out  of  the 
"danger"  zone.  Pipe  and  pump  it  any  distance  into  the 
garage.  Deliver  it  in  any  predetermined  quantity.  Keep 
the  "punch"  in — the  dirt  out.  Fire-proof,  weather-proof, 
leak-proof,  vapor-proof.  No  dirty  oil.  No  clogged  en- 
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Bowser  Long  instance  tem  m  tne  garage  will  often  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months. 
Gasolene  Storage  Outfit    Think   of  the    added  efficiency  — the   great    saving  —  the 

comfort — the  convenience — the  utility. 
Underground  tanks,  and  self-measuring  tanks  on  wheels  for  the  public  garage. 
These  compel  accuracy,  economy,  safety.     Multiply  the  efficiency  of  the  garage. 
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No  more  oil  tainted  merchandise.  A 
Bowser  System  for  the  store  keeps  the 
oil  and  delivers  it  in  automatically  measured 
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In  The  Factory 

Centralized  and  Individual  Clarifying  and  Cir- 
culating Systems.  Safety,  economy,  convenience, 
dispatch.  Also  Central  Oil  House  Systems  for 
large  plants  and  Departmental  Storage  and  Distrib- 
uting Units  for  large  and  small  concerns. 
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Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of  Oil  Handling  Devices 


Bowser  Will  Advise  You 

Tell  Bowser  your  oil  storage  needs — whether 
you're  a  garage  owner  or  large  manufacturer.  Ask 
questions.  Possibly  Bowser  can  help  you.  Bowser 
has  solved  a  million  such  problems  in  the  last  29 
years.  Use  the  coupon.  No  cost  to  find  out.  No 
obligation.  Put  it  "up  to  Bowser."  Send  the  coupon 
today. 


COUPON 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

460  Thomas  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Without  expense  or  obligation  on  my  part  send 
me  particulars  regarding  a  Bowser  Oil  Storage 
System  for  the  purpose  indicated  with  an  (X) 
(    )  Private  Garage       (    )  Power  Plant 
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Alba  Pendants  in  the  well-lighted  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.    Krempel  &  Erkes — Architects 

Good  Light  Draws  Trade 

Well-lighted  stores,  windows,  offices  and  well-lighted 
streets  attract  buyers.  Your  customers  stay  longer  and 
buy  more  and  your  employees  do  more  work  with  fewer 
mistakes  in  well-lighted  places. 

Alba  Globes  and  Shades 

Good  Light  is  mostly  a  matter  of  the  right  globes  and  shades.  A 
poor  shade  absorbs  the  light — money  wasted ;  Alba  Globes  and  Shades 
make  seeing  easy,  direct  the  light  where  it  is  needed,  look  well,  and 
get  more  and  better  light  from  the  same  current — money  saved. 

How  to  get  Good  Light,     (i)   Determine  to  investigate      (2)  Get  one  Alba 
Shade  from  your  nearest  dealer  —  see  what  a  difference  it  makes.     (3)  Send  us 
description  of  your  space  and  we  will  advise  you  without  charge  how 
to  light  it  well.     (4)   Ask  us  for  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

"  Good  Light  "—Booklet  60-O.  "  Business  Lighting  "—Portfolio  47-O. 

"  Home  Lighting  "—Portfolio  63-O. 

Macbeth  -  Evans   Glass    Co      Pittsburgh 


Reg  U  S  Pat  Oft 


Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 

Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth  Evans  Glass  Co  Ltd    Toronto 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  LL.D.    A  personally  conducted 
tour  around  the  world  without  leaving  your  armchair.      As 

fihysician  to  the  late  King  of  England,  Sir  Frederick  was 
avored*  with  letters  of  introduction  which  enabled  him  to 
»ee  every  phase  of  life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  various 
countries  visited.  A  peculiarly  graphic  style  enables  him  to 
present  these  in  most  vi  vid  form  to  the  reader.  Several  print- 
ings have  been  called  for,  the  truest  measure  of  its  interest. 
Cloth,  popular  edition,  $2,25  net  ;  by  ma  I  $2.40. 
Original    Edition,    $4.00   net;    by    mail   $4.21. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


ADVICE  TO  A  WIFE 

an  admirable  handbook  for  all 
women  entering  married  life.  Revised 
to  date  by  Doctor  Chavasse. 

By  mail,  $1.00 

Pin  a  dollar  bill  to  this  advertisement  and  mail  to 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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By  SIR  FREDERICK  TREVES 

Author  of  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern/*  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  VIVID  book,  describing  the  scene  of  a  story  of  two 
f*  hundred  years  ago — the  story  of  the  Francescnini,  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  of  the  priest  who  came  between  them. 
It  is  of  tli  ilc  is  told  in  Browning's  wondrous 

poem  of  "The  RinK  and  the  Book."  The  present  new  volume 
is  a  Rreat  and  beautiful  book  by  a  Ice  D  oba  rver  and  a  lucid 
writer.  Illustrated  with  b  colored  frontispiece  and  more  than 
a  hundred  beautiful,  full-page  half-tones  on  sui><r  paper* 

8vo,  cloth.     $5.00  net;  by  mail,  $5.22 


The  London  Times  says:  "Thau! 
of  this  book  is  liko  a  Royal  invitation  it 
is  a  command  to  bo  accepted  and  obi  fed 
bj  every  loyal  lover  of  Browning's  great 
poem.  .  .  .  Behind  the  beauty  and 
the  fascination  of  the  scene  lurks  the  still 
deeper  fascination  of  a  tragedy  sweeping 
from  point  to  point  through  the  act  which 
preluded  the  final  catastrophe." 

"Enthusiasm  being  infectious,  lovers  of 
the  poem  will  become  twice  the  lovers 
the*  were  before.  Thee  will  take  this 
bo  their  heartland  enshrine  It  among 
their  household  gods,  nnd  the]  v 
rlrnt  " — London  Standard . 


All  BROWNING  Lovers 


wui  r.p„u»y       FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
ihi.  wpium.-.      354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


|  manner.  He  had  not  the  gravity  of  a 
Peel,  or  ;in  Aberdeen,  or  a  Gladstone. 
Like  Canning  he  had  too  mueh  of  the 
Irishman  in  him,  and  to  the  last  he  never 
ceased  to  he  a  schoolboy.  But  he  was  more 
serious  than  he  pretended  to  be,  or  let 
others  suppose.  In  Parliament  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  in  office  for  nearly  fifty,  he  was 
an  indefatigable  worker,  and  yet  never 
let    work   damp   his   high  spirits  or  affect 

(  his  genial  temper.  That  was  surely  a  great 
achievement.  It  was  better  than  an 
achievement:  it  was  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  man:  the  Celtic  admixture  in 

J  his  blood  and  his  splendid  physical  equip- 
ment. Palmerston  resolutely  refused  to 
grow  old,  and  he  died  in  harness.  He  was 
one  of  the  happy  few  who  are  born  young, 
and  to  the  end  he  preserved  the  dew  of  his 
youth." 

EDWARD     LEGGE'S     SECOND   KING 
EDWARD    BOOK 

Li-rkc    Kdward.     More    About    Kin*    Kdward. 

8vo,  pp.  389.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Company.  $4. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  when  a  man 
writes  a  successful  book  and  is  encouraged 
by  his  success  to  write  a  sequel  to  it,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  ending  in  a  fiasco.  Such 
can  not  be  said  of  this  second  instalment 
of  Mr.  Legge's  anecdotic  notice  of  King 
Edward  VII.'s  life.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  book.  There  are  some  racy 
incidents  in  Edward's  career  before,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  called  upon  to 
represent  his  mother  on  public  occasions. 
During  that  period  he  lived  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  amusement — never  excesses — 
according  to  his  biographer.  A  diary  of 
one  year  shows  that  scarcely  a  single  day 
from  January  to  December  was  without 
its  social  enjoyments  for  the  Prince — 
dinner,  shooting-parties,  or  theaters.  This 
diary  was  published  in  The  Weekly  Di- 
spatch (London),  a  radical  paper,  and  of 
the  effect  of  this  publication  Mr.  Legge 
says : 

"The  effect  of  the  publication  of  the 
diary  was  the  reverse  of  what  its  compilers 
had  anticipated.  The  classes  addrest  by 
Mr.  Dilke's  paper  were  mostly  traders, 
great  and  small — London  tradespeople  and 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hands  in 
particular.  All  these,  and  all  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  country,  knew  that  the  more 
the  Prince  Leader  of  Society  went  about 
the  better  it  was  tor  trade — trade  as  rep- 
resented by  themselves,  and  they  regarded 
the  diary,  not  as  an  indictment  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  as  an  index  of  the  good  he 
was  doing  by  spending  money  on  rational 
pleasures  and  causing  others  to  spend  it  on 
entertaining  himself  and  the  friends  of  both 
hosts  and  guests." 

But  when  the  Queen's  health  failed. 
Prince  Albert  Edward  manfully  under- 
took the  public  services  which  relieved 
Victoria's  later  days.  He  did  not  par- 
ticularly like  the  work,  but  as  a  dutiful  son 
and  patriotic  Englishman  he  undertook 
it.  The  singular  anomaly  of  his  position 
as  preventing  him  from  partaking  in  the 
administrative  work  of  the  Government  is 
a  curious  feature  in  the  life  of  royalty. 
As  Mr.  Legge  says: 

"We  were  told  that  the  Prince  had 
often  wished  to  find  relief  in  politics  from 
the  'sentry-go'  of  exhibition  openings, 
hospital  foundation-layings,  and    the    like. 

■■  Prom  time  to  time  the  Prince  struggled 
against  I  he  soul-deadening  routine  of  his 
royal  existence,  hut  when  he  ventured  to 
make  a  way  lor  himself  he  was  politeh 
but    firmly     thrust     hack.     The    visit    to 
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India  was  one  welcome  break  in  the  dreary 
round,  and  lii*  appointment  as  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  <>n  the  Housing  <>r 
the  Poor  was  another.  How  on  earth  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  ever  mustered  up 
courage  sufficient  to  permit  the  heir 
apparent  to  touch,  be  it  only  with  so 
much  as  his  finger-tips,  the  responsible 
duties  and  burdens  of  citizenship  remains 
Id  (his  day  a  mystery.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  then  prime  minister,  which  may  ac- 
count tor  it,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  as  a 
welcome  arid  bold  innovation,  which,  it' 
it  had  been  followed  up,  might  have  re- 
deemed everything  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  followed  up.  The  Prince  attended  all 
the  sittings,  went  'slumming'  in  all  the 
East  End,  invited  the  commissioners  to 
Sandringham,  and,  in  short,  did  his  first 
commission  excellently  well.  But  never 
again  was  he  permitted  to  share  in  any- 
t  Cling  serious." 

At  (lie  time  referred  to,  the  Labor 
Commission  was  to  the  fore,  and  it  was 
known  that  questions  pertaining  to  labor, 
the  housing  of  the  poor,  and  similar 
questions  had  always  occupied  the  closest 
a  1 1  ent  ion  of  the  heir  apparent. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  very  anxious  to  serve  on  the 
Labor  Commission.  He  had  served  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission  which 
owed  its  existence  to  Sir  John  Gorst.  But 
for  reasons  of  State  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  snubbed  the  Prince,  and  excluded 
him  in  the  same  arbitrary  fashion  as  they 
excluded  women  from  the  list  of  their 
commissioners.  It  is  easy  to  see  many 
good  reasons  why  a  prudent  prime  min- 
ister might  deem  it  undesirable  to  sand- 
wich the  Prince  between  Mr.  Livesey  and 
Tom  Mann.  But  it  is  equally  easy  to  see 
that  if  the  Prince  had  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  commission  it  would  have  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  stern  real- 
ities of  existence  among  the  poor,  and  would 
have  given  him  opportunities,  of  which  he 
would  have  been"  able  to  avail  himself, 
to  use  Ids  undoubted  abilities  in  the  service 
of  the  nation. 

It  was  said  of  Greville's  Memoirs  that 
the  author  was  an  eavesdropper  who 
peeped  in  at  open  doors,  listened  at  open 
windows,  and  even  peered  through  key- 
holes. This  idea  has  of  course  been  re- 
jected and  exploded  and  was  only  sug- 
gested by  the  many-sided  details,  the 
assurance  and  liveliness  which  permeate 
his  "Memoirs"  and  throw  so  much  light 
upon  inside  history  of  the  reigns  of  George 
IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Victoria.  In  one 
way  Mr.  Legge  excels  George  Greville. 
He  goes  into  such  detail  as  to  tell  us 
exactly  of  the  color  of  Edward's  coats  and 
how  much  change  he  carried  in  lus  pocket. 
His  book  is  readable  to  all  those  who  have 
the  inestimable  gift  of  curiosity,  which  in 
high  things  as  well  as  in  low  is  the  mother 
of  knowledge.  We  have  found  the  book 
amusing  sometimes  in  the  sense  that  the 
"Yellowplush  Papers"  are  amusing.  Con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  intimate  view  of 
Court  life  it  is  stimulating  and  valuable. 
There  is  nothing  acrimonious,  scandalous, 
or  unsubstantiated  in  it,  and  above  all 
it  is  full  of  touches  which  reveal  the  char- 
acter of  a  king,  witty,  debonair,  and  wise, 
whose  equal  in  statesmanship  and  strength 
of  character  the  author  claims  can  only  be 
found  in  the  person  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
(Continued  on  page  921) 


Unseen  Forces  Behind  Your  Telephone 

THE  telephone   instrument   is  a  common  sight,  but  it  affords 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mechanical  equipment  by 
which  it  is  made  effective. 

To  give  you  some  conception  of  the  great  number  of  persons 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  materials  required  to  maintain  an 
always -efficient  service,  various  comparisons  are  here  presented. 

The  cost  of  these  materials  unassembled  is  only 
45^  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  telephone  plant. 
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Poles 

enough  to  build  a  stock- 
ade around  California — 
1 2.480.000  of  them,  worth 
in  the  lumberyard  about 
$40,000,000. 


Wire 

to  coil  around  the  eartri 
621  times— I  5,460,- 
000  miles  of  it,  worth 
about  $100,000,000, 
including  260,000  tons 
of  copper,  worth  $88,- 
000,000. 


Lead  and  Tin 

to  load  6,600  coal  cars 
—  being  659,960,000 
pounds,  worth  more 
than  $37,000,000. 


■   Conduits 

to  go  five  times  through 
the  earth  from  pole  to 
pole— 225,778,000  feet, 
worth  in  the  warehouse 
$9,000,000. 
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Telephones 

enough  to  stnngaround 
Lake  Erie -8,000,000  of 
them,     5,000,000     Bell- 
owned,  which,  with  equip- 
ment, cost   at   the  factory 
$45,000,000. 


Switchboards 

in  a  line  would  extend 
thirty-six  miles — 55,000 
of  them,  which  cost,  un- 
assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 

sufficient  to  house  a  city 
of  150,000— more  than 
a  thousand  buddings, 
which,  unfurnished, 
and  without  land,  cost 
$44,000,000. 
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People 

equal  in  numbers  to 
the  entire  population 
of  Wyoming— 150,000 
Bell  System  employes, 
not  including  those  of 
connecting  companies. 


The  poles  are  set  all  over  this  country,  and  strung  with  wires 
and  cables;  the  conduits  are  buried  under  the  great  cities;  the  tele- 
phones are  installed  in  separate  homes  and  offices;  the  switch- 
boards housed,  connected  and  supplemented  with  other  machinery, 
and  the  whole  Bell  System  kept  in  running  order  so  that  each 
subscriber  may  talk  at  any  time,  anywhere. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Recollections  of  Sixty  Years 


By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

To  attain  the  age  of  92,  and  to  have  devoted  over  sixty  years  to  public  affairs,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  record  achievement  for  a  statesman,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Canada,  is  easily  the  doyen  of  the  world's  politicians  of  today. 

He  inaugurated  the  policy  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  he  provided  for  the  first  transatlantic  steamer  service  to  Canadian  ports, 
and,  indeed,  has  had  a  great  share  in  building  up  Canada's  prosperity. 

In  a' career  that  extended  from  a  medical  practise  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  High 

Commissionership  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  brought  into  contact 

with   many  of   the   men  who  have  made  the   history  of    the  past  fijty  years,  and 

his  "Recollections"  give  interesting  glimpses  behind   the  scenes  of  international 

politics. 

A  great  big  Octavo  book,  over  two  inches  thick,  profusely  illustrated  with 
portraits,  etc.  A  BIG  book  for  BIG  men,  showing  between  the  lines  the 
policies  which  have  resulted  in  Canada's  phenomenal  rise. 

$*>.00  net;  arrrafje  rrtrrictffc  charf/e,  16c* 


By 

The 
Former 
Prime 
Minister 

Of 
Canada 
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For 
Every  Man 
of  To-day 


TAILOR-MADE  COMFY 

Oxford, Chinchilla,  NavyT" 

J?  cd,  Wine, Brown, Black. 

Boys'— Oxford  only, 

$1.25;   Men's 

$1.50 


Boys'  Sizes 


Colors  :  Oxford  Gray,  Navy  Blue. 
-1  to  5H.  Sl-50.  Mens  Sizes— 6  to  12,  $1.75 
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A  Man's  Solid  Comfort 

precludes  bare  feet  and  requires  a  pair  of 

Comfy  Felt  Slippers 

Comfy  is  an  every-day  slipper  habit  which  is  growing 
on  men  everywhere.  In  the  past  about  the  only  man 
who  learned  to  know  Comfy  felt  slippers  was  the  man 
whose  wife,  mother,  or  sister  gave  him  a  pair  for  Christ- 
mas. Many  men  did  not  even  know  that  Comfys  were 
made  for  men. 

Nearly  every  man  has  a  pair  of  leather  slippers  some- 
where in  the  bottom  of  the  closet,  but  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  to  dig  them  out  man  goes  around  the  room 
barefoot  or  in  his  stockings.  Men  do  not  go  barefoot 
after  they  have  tried  a  pair  of  Comfys.  You  won't 
either; — you  will  want  to  wear  them.  The  Comfy  habit 
will  quickly  get  you. 

Comfy  slippers  are  made  of  fine  quality  felt  with  the 
patented  Comfy  cushion  sole.  This  sole  is  made  with 
alternate  layers  of  felt,  wool,  felt,  and  soft  leather. 

On  this  page  we  have  suggested  some  of  the  many  uses  for 
men's  Comfys.  After  you  have  worn  a  pair  you  will  discover  many 
more.  Comfys  are  suitable  for  wear  all  through  the  year.  They 
are  not  "winter  slippers."  You  will  find  Comfy  slippers  comfortable 
around  the  house,  in  the  summer  home,  any  time  of  the  day  or  year. 

Our  new  booklet,  "For  Man's  Solid  Comfort,"  will  tell  you  more  about  Comfy 
slippers  for  men.    Send  for  booklet  No.  64. 

DEALERS:  Men's  Comfy  slippers  are  a  necessary  addition  to  your  Men's 
Solid  Comfort  Department.  Send  for  Catalogue  D,  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  line  of  men's  wear. 


The  genuine  Daniel 

Green  Comfy  bears  this 

trade  mark 


Q>  OPT  WEAR) 


Do  not  accept  any 
other  as  "Comfy" 


LIVINGSTON  COMFY 

Colors  :  Oxford  Gray, Chinchilla  Gray. 
Wine,  Brown.  Price     $2.00 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Company 

(formerly  Now  York  City) 

72  Lincoln  Street,  Boston 


For 

Every  Man 

Every  Day 


BATH  COMFY 

Colors:  Oxford    Gray, 

Chinchilla  Gray,  Red, 

Navy  Blue. 
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^         f  ^\  Price  $1.50  f 
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REVIEWS   OF  NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  910) 
We  can  not  close  this  brief  review  without 
repeating     a     strange     story     about      the 
King's  country-house  in  Norfolk. 

"One  custom  always  observed  at  Sand- 
ringham  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  was 
the  'first-footing.'  King  Edward  institut- 
ed the  practise  every  year  of  clearing  the 
house  of  every  adult  staying  there,  serv- 
ants and  all,  at  five  minutes  to  twelve, 
and  was  himself  the  first  to  open  the  main 
door  after  midnight  had  struck,  and  to 
enter  the  place  leading  Queen  Alexandra 
by  the  hand.  The  only  time  he  was  fore- 
stalled was  at  the  close  of  1909,  when  a 
younger  member  of  the  royal  family 
dashed  round  to  another  entrance  and 
threw  the  great  door  open  on  the  stroke  of 
midnight.  'We  shall  have  some  very 
bad  luck  this  year,'  remarked  the  king, 
gravely;anditwasaeuriouscoincidencethat 
his  Majesty  died  four  months  afterward." 

OUR     HISTORY     IN     ONE     VOLUME 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
American  History  in  Smith  College.  A  Short 
History  of  the  United  States.  With  maps.  8vo, 
pp.  i-xiv-885.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $2.50. 

The  story  of  American  civilization, 
which  will  have  for  the  historian  of  the 
far  future  a  fascination  equal  to  that  of 
Rome,  continues  to  inspire  the  efforts  of 
serious  writers.  That  story  can  never  be 
told  in  its  completeness.  The  drama  is 
too  complicated,  too  crowded  with  great 
events,  too  rich  in  variety  and  incident. 
No  literary  artist,  not  even  a  master,  can 
hope  to  achieve  a  complete  and  definitive 
picture;  it  is  however  within  the  power  of 
a  competent  craftsman  to  throw  new 
lights  upon  the  familiar  story,  to  present 
new  perspectives  of  well-known  events, 
and  to  suggest  the  hidden  motives  and 
springs  of  action  which  lie  beneath  the 
surface  of  great  affairs. 

The  author  of  the  latest  study  of 
American  history  haadone  this,  and  some- 
thing more.  He  has,  perhaps,  been  too 
modest  in  his  preface  in  disclaiming  ori- 
ginality for  his  work,  for  that  quality  is  not 
lacking  in  his  pages. 

While  Mr.  Bassett  has  given  a  prominent 
place  to  political  institutions,  regarding 
them  as  "the  most  conscious  expression  of 
the  national  will  and  determining  the  form 
of  the  story,"  he  has  laid  the  chief  emphasis 
in  his  narrative  (following  McMaster  in 
this  respect)  upon  the  habits  and  social 
progress  of  the  people,  thus  imparting  to 
it  the  stamp  of  modernity  and  bringing  it 
into  line  with  those  historical  works  which 
concern  themselves  as  much  with  economic 
affairs  and  public  interests  as  with  battles 
and  heroes. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  interesting 
account  of  physical  environment,  which, 
tho  neglected  by  many  writers,  has  largely 
influenced  the  trend  of  history.  Climatic 
conditions,  rivers,  and  harbors,  minerals, 
forestry,  and  crops  receive  careful  treat- 
7nent  in  the  opening  pages.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  the  Indian — his  origins,  cus- 
toms, intimate  life,  religious  ideas,  and 
culture — an  illuminating  chapter  full  of 
interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  oft- 
told  story  of  the  colonies,  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  wars  are  described  with  more 
detail  than  is  usual  in  a  compendium  of 
history. 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  study 


of  the  difficult  and  complicated  political 
events  which  characterized  the  formative 
period  of  the  republic.  Be  has  rightly 
apprehended  the  immense  importance  and 

significance  of  Jackson  in  American  his- 
tory, and  his  story  of  the  strong  man  who 
besl  represents  and,  in  fact,  incarnates  the 
spirit  of  American  democracy  may  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  recent- 
historical  literature.  In  describing  the 
events  of  this  period  Mr.  Bassett,  more- 
over, found  himself  upon  familiar  ground, 
having  published  in  1911  an  elaborate 
monograph  upon  Andrew  Jackson,  which 
was  well  received.  I 

A  notable  and  valuable  feature  of  the 
volume  is  the  bibliographical  list  appended 
to  each  chapter,  which  is  intended  to  guide 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  make  further  re- 
searches. Some  idea  of  the  comprehen.ive 
character  of  the  book  may  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  its  final  pages  treat  of  what  we 
have  recently  read  in  the  newspapers. 
The  last  third  of  the  work  presents  a 
thoughtful  study  of  what  has  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
reached  middle  life.  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  record  of  our  own  times. 

DR.  HASTINGS'S   SEVENTH  VOLUME 

Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited 
by  James  Hastings,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A. 
Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  Louis  H.  Gray,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  VI.  Fiction-Hyksos.  8vo,  pp.  xviii-890.  New 
York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1914.     $7. 

Half-way  house  on  the  road  to  comple- 
tion is  the  point  reached  by  this  volume  in 
the  great  work  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The 
aim  and  scope — ethical,  philosophical,  an- 
thropological, historical,  and  religious — 
have  been  amply  illustrated  in  the  preced- 
ing volumes,  and  the  present  issue  offers  an 
excellent  average  of  value.  Probably  vol- 
ume six  shows  more  clearly  than  any  of  the 
preceding  the  character  of  those  that  are 
to  follow,  at  least  in  one  respect,  viz.,  the 
average  length  of  the  articles.  There  is 
only  one  subject  treated  at  great  length — 
"God,"  which  takes  up  64  pages.  This 
would  be  much  longer  were  it  not  that  sev- 
eral subdivisions  are  cross-referred  to  other 
articles — the  philosophical  doctrine  to 
"Theism,"  the  Celtic  to  "Celts,"  Mithraic 
to  "Mithraism,"  Roman  to  "Roman  Relig- 
ion," and  Vedic  to  "Vedic  Religion."  Con- 
sequently, there  are  fewer  composite  arti- 
cles here,  and  the  average  length  is  greatly 
reduced. 

Besides  the  subjects  which  one  would 
expect  to  find  here  treated  there  are  some 
highly  interesting  ones  of  a  general  char- 
acter. Such  is  the  discussion  of  "Fiction," 
by  two  Americans,  the  Associate-editor 
Gray  and  his  friend,  A.  I.  du  Pont  Coleman, 
of  New  York  City  College.  Another  simi- 
lar in  character  and  equally  inviting  is  that 
on  "Hospitality,"  to  which  eleven  scholars 
contribute.  Geographical  and  tribal  ar- 
ticles abound,  and  the  anthropological  data 
and  treatment  illustrate  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  making  encyclopedias.  Some  of 
the  biographical  contributions  are  also  note- 
worthy— "Hegel,"  by  J.  B.  Baillie,  for  in- 
stance. We  could  have  endured  a  longer 
treatment,  however,  of  Goethe  and  Heine, 
who  are  somewhat  summarily  dismissed, 
each  of  them  with  only  3J4  pages.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  vast  influence  of  Goethe 
on  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion,  the 
judgment  of  the  editors  in  space-allotment 
seems  here  gravely  at  fault.  A  very  inform- 
ing article  is  that  on  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
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MASTER-VIBRATORS 
FORD  CARS 


•This  is  the 

onlyTmdeMdrk 

under  which 

KW  Master  Vibrators 

are  sold  — 
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MASTER-VIBRATOR 


CLE.VEUND-0.  U.S.A. 


"MC. 


OFF 


You  are  particularly  cautioned  against 
imitations  apparently  resembling  the 
K-W  Master  Vi'orator  in  many  details 
and  being  offered  by  some  dealers  un- 
der private  trade  names.  Look  for  the  K-W 
Trade  Mark  and  serial  guarantee  number. 

A  handsomely  finished  box  means  nothing.  It's 
the  electrical  detail  that  makes  a  Master  Vibrator 
reliable  and  efficient  and  years  of  service  alone 
will  prove  this.  Over  90,UU0  K-W  Master 
Vibrators  giving  efficient  service  is  proof  that 
the  K-W  is  electrically  right.  That  is  why  every 
K-W  Master  Vibrator  is  "Guaranteed  for  life." 

The  K-W  Master  Vibrator  is  the  Standard  of  Ex- 
cellence all  over  the  world.  It's  a  tried  and  proven 
accessory  for  a  Ford  car,  with  100%  efficiency. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  merits 
of  the  K-W  Master  Vibrator.  Price  $15  with  Kick 
Switch— with  Yale  Lock  Switch  $16.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  sent  direct  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.      Literature  on  request. 
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1914    Ideal  Fireless  Range 


t'ntil  we  invent 
ed  t  lie  ''Water 
Seal''  top  of  the 
Ideal  Firele--^ 
Range,  a  perfect  / 
tireless  COOKStOVeJ 

did  not  ex- 
ist. You 
have  one 
question  to 
( onsider  in 
choosing  a 
fir eles  s 
cookstove, 
which  <me 
•  tains 
the  cook- 
ing    heat. 


Right  out  of  the  top — the 
hottest  part  —  this  heat  streams  away  from 
the  ordinary  tireless  cookstove— and  that  precious 
heat  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Imprisoned  heat  is  what  does  the  cooking.  And 
when  you  examine  the  Ideal  Fireless  Range  you 
will  see  that  loss  of  cooking  heat  simply  cannot 
take  place  through  its  "Water-Seat' top.  This 
is  the  crowning  feature  of  the  1014  Fireless 
h'auge.  This  means  that  the  "Ideal"  cooks 
: .  cooks  better,  and  keeps  thefood  hot  longer. 
The  ''Ideal"  roasts,  bakes,  steams,  stews,  boils. 
.  of  the  fuel,  and  reduces  work  and 
worry  to  a  minimum. 

INSIST   UPON  HAVING 
tliirk.  heavy,  pure  aluminum  linings;  seamless  cooking 
compartment* • — Inbuilt  automatic  steam   valves  — 
separate  cover  over  each  compartment — strata  laid 

in   illation — vulcanised  solid  oak  outer-casing — all  ex- 
■  hi  Ive  "Ideal  "  leal  urea, 

\\r  »Imi  maniifa<'tiir<-  Half  Rouml  and  Triplicate 
1'aila  f«ir  fir^l^M  C'Mikrt-.vi'  •qoipmrat. 
11  ;J  1  .'•  l-   1  Range  li  •  ild  under  our  positive  gui 
\\  1  ilr  t.-lav  Cor  our  lian<K.ni<'ly  illustrated  ratal. >£ 

THE  TOLEDO  COOKER  CO. 

1378  W.  Bancroft  St..  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


WiiteFrost 

Refrigerators 


Adopted  and  used  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Sold  you  direct  from  factory  t  freight 
prepaid.    30  days'  free  trial  in  your 
own  home.  Easy  monthly  payments 
if  desired.    Money  returned  without 
argument  if  not  satisfactory.  Made 
entirely  of  zinc    coated   metal 
Heavily  enameled  a  snowy  white 
inside  and  outside.     Revolving 
shelves  of  silvery  tinned  wire 
(quickly    removable).       Beautiful 
trimmingsof  solid  brass,  nickeled 
and  polished.  Anti-friction. roll- 
er  bearing   castors.     Perfect 
refrigeration.      Keeps  food 
clean,  pure,  sweet,  wholesome. 
Very     economical,     saves 
price  in  cost  of  ice.    7 
years' record.  The  "White 
Frost"    is    beautiful  in 


,  WiiteFrost 
at  Em  Cost 


Gods,"  highly  composite,  and  giving  one  a 
fair  survey  of  this  interesting  subject. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  very  y;t><»tl  value  is 
offered  by  this  series.  Whoever  has  interest 
in  man.  in  human  history,  In  human  devel- 
opment, whether  physical,  mental,  or  spiri- 
tual, will  find  this  work  a  thesaurus  of  facts, 
possession  of  which  he  will  prize. 

OTHER    BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Nelson,   ('apt.  A.    If.     Yankee   Swanson.     Pp. 

:i74.     New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton.     $1. 50.net. 

Captain  Nelson's  book  has  the  virtue  of 
being  an  account  of  actual  experiences.  It 
is  a  description  of  his  first  voyage  when  he 
was  only  thirteen,  and  relates  how  he  ac- 
quired the  training  that  fitted  him  for  the 
captaincy  of  a  fine  passenger  steamer.  The 
author  talks  little  of  himself,  but  gives  a 
fine  idea  of  "Yankee  Swanson,"  the  mate, 
"  the  embodiment  of  what  a  good  sailor  and 
officer  should  be  under  trying  and,  at  times, 
desperate  conditions."  The  narrative  ha- 
much  to  say  of  the  author's  aged  grand- 
father, and  contains  his  testimony  in  regard 
to  good  deeds  done  by  Napoleon,  as  wit- 
nessed by  him. 

Held,  Whitelaw.  Ampriran  and  English 
Studies.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  316-344.  New  York: 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     $4. 

It  was  said  of  Burke  that  he  sacrificed  to 
party  "what  was  meant  for  mankind."  And 
so  of  Mr.  Reid  has  it  often  been  said  that  he 
sacrificed  himself  and  his  newspaper  in 
order  to  accept  political  preferment.  But 
many  other  men  have  tied  themselves  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  wheels  of  a  polit- 
ical machine  and  so  have  checked,  or  have 
left  undeveloped,  fine  powers  for  disinter- 
ested and  needed  work  in  the  political  and 
social  worlds.  Mr.  Reid  was  long  the  edi- 
tor of  what  wras  considered  to  be  the  most 
powerful  Republican  organ  in  this  country. 
He  inherited — or  acquired  through  a  turn 
of  fortune — the  traditions  of  Horace 
Greeley.  With  opportunity  for  political 
preferment,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice- Presidency  under  General  Har- 
rison, but  was  defeated.  He  was  after- 
ward made  Minister  to  France.  Later  he 
became  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  and  closed  his  life  there.  This 
collection  of  addresses  and  essays,  many  of 
(lie  essays  reprinted  from  periodicals  to 
which  they  were  originally  contributed, 
will  help  to  show  Mr.  Keid's  intellectual  fit- 
ness to  represent  us  in  the  British  capital. 
His  service  there  helped  to  cement  the 
tics  which  bind  together  these  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  who, 
as  Mr.  Bryce  has  said,  "must  eventually 
dominate  the  world." 

Hart,  Albert  Buslinell,  I.1..D.  Sorlal  and  Eco- 
nomic Forces  in  American  History.     Pp.  628.    New 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50  net. 

This  book,  edited  by  Mr.  Hart,  is  a 
condensation  from  "The  American  Na- 
tion: A  History."  It  presents  consecutive 
views  of  life,  manners,  and  customs  from 
tlie  beginning  of  the  first  colonies.  The 
accounts  have  been  taken  from  the  works 
of  the  distinguished  scholars  employed  on 
the  twenty-seven  volumes  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Nation."  It  sets  forth  the  natural  causes 
that  led  to  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  welding  together  of  North,  South, 
East,  ami  West.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Canada  in  the  North  and  Loui- 
siana in  the  South,  aud  the  influence  which 
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the  French  and  Indian  wars  exerted  in  the  ' 

evolution  of  tho  original  thirteen  colonics. 

Howard,  Clare.  English  Travelers  of  Hie  lte- 
naissaiiee.  Pp.232.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$2.50. 

Foreign  travel  to-day  is  almost  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  but  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  a  trip  to 
the  continent  was  more  of  a  venture.  Miss 
Howard  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
innumerable  little  volumes  of  that  time, 
giving  directions  to  the  would-be  traveler, 
from  which  she  has  provided  many  inter- 
esting extracts  with  comments.  The  first 
essays  of  the  sort  are  from  German  writers, 
lor  the  Germans  and  English  have  been  the 
most  indefatigable  travelers.  Travel  has 
been  recommended  as  a  "  highly  educating 
experience,  by  which  one  was  made  a  com- 
plete man  intellectually,  also  as  a  duty  to 
the  state."  The  directions  given  in  the 
different  books  show  the  precautions  neces- 
sary for  the  traveler,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  went.  Italy  was  at  first  the  goal 
of  all,  later  Paris  won,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  Italy  and  Germany 
were  again  safe,  so  that  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  made  a  magnificent 
round  of  sights,  namely,  the  "  Grand  Tour." 
Miss  Howard  has  done  well  the  task  she 
set  herself,  namely,  "to  rescue  these  essays 
from  oblivion,  to  show  the  social  back- 
ground from  which  they  emerged,  and  to 
reproduce  their  enthusiasm  for  self-im- 
provement and  their  high-hearted  contempt 
for  an  easy,  indolent  life." 

Atteridge,  A.  Milliard.  Famous  Modern  Bat- 
tles. Maps  and  plans.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii-400.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard   &  Co.    $1.75  net. 

In  a  very  thrilling  account,  free  both 
from  overcoloring  and  from  military  tech- 
nicalities which  might  bewilder  a  layman, 
Captain  Hilliard  has  written  descriptions 
of  fifteen  modern  battles.  They  are  con- 
fined to  the  last  sixty  years,  and  in  only 
one  case  are  two  successive  battles  sep- 
arated by  more  than  seven  years.  Taken 
all  together,  they  involve  the  troops  of 
France,  England,  Russia,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  the  Confederate  States,  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Spain, 
the  Khalifa,  the  Boers,  Japan,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Greece,  Montenegro!  What  a  com- 
mentary on  civilization!  Notable,  apart 
from  the  extent  and  frequency  of  such 
horrors,  is  the  change  in  tactics  that  the 
growth  of  the  science  of  war  is  making 
necessary.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  the 
clear  descriptions  and  the  numerous  plans. 

Weller,  Charles  Heald.  Athens  and  Its  Monu- 
ments. 8vo,  pp.  xxiv-412.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $4  net. 

To  teachers  and  students  of  the  classics, 
and  to  all  who  have  occasion  for  reference 
to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Ath- 
ens, it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  at 
hand  a  trustworthy  monograph  giving 
everything  of  real  importance.  Professor 
Weller's  volume,  which  affords  such  facil- 
ities, follows  the  topographical  plan  of 
Pausanias's  famous  description,  and  by 
means  not  only  of  letterpress,  but  of  262 
maps,  reproductions  from  photographs,  and 
other  illustrations,  presents  vividly  the 
result  of  investigation,  historical  and  arch- 
eological,  up  to  the  present.  The  method 
is  critical  and  the  result  trustworthy.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  for  example,  that  many 
inscriptions  have  been  made  clear  which 
enable  us  to  correct,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  complete,  the  information  given  by 
Pausanias. 
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SPEED  AND 
ENDURANCE 

VICTORIES 


Seven  Consecutive 
Firsts 

Tacoma  .      July  5th 

Potlatch  Trophy,  199.5  miles 

.  Tacoma      -      .     July  5th 

Inter-City  Trophy,  102. 1  6  mile, 

Tacoma      ■      ■      July  7th 

Monlamarathon  Trophy. 
250  miles 

Los  Angeles  -  August  9th 

Santa  Monica,  445.2  miles 

Elgin     -    -     August  30th 

Elgin  National  Trophy. 
301  miles 

Corona  -  September  9lh 
301-450  Class  Race,  250  miles 
Corona  -  September  9th 
'  Free-for-AII  Race,  300  miles 

Omciql  Road  Race 
Champion  for  1913 


Any  Stutz  dealer 

will  give  you  a 

square  deal 


WITH  a  fixed  yearly  output 
of  Stutz  cars  and  the  demand 
always  exceeding  the  supply, 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  cream 
of  the  dealers —  the  best  and  most 
responsible  men  in  the  business. 

These  men  will  not  lose  interest  in 
you  and  the  Stutz  you  have  bought 
when  they  cash  your  check. 

Any  Stutz  dealer  will  give  you  a  square 
deal — he  will  render  you  any  service 
necessary.  He  is  proud  of  every  Stutz 
owner  in  his  territory — and  he  knows 
from  experience  that  he  will  have  no 
"come-backs"  or  complaints. 

There  are  other  good,  substantial  reasons  why 
you   should    investigate  the   Stutz 
before  you  decide. 

Write  today  for  booklet 

You  can  get  an  "inside"  on  Stutz  methods  by 
writing  for  our  latest  booklet  called  "They 
Say."  Not  gossip,  but  a  straightforward  state- 
ment of  facts  that  will  interest  you.  Also  ask 
for  Catalog  B-2,  Series  E. 


STUTZ  MOTOR  OR  COMPANYof  DTOIANAPOUS 

WE  CAN  MAKE  CONTRACTS  WITH  A  FEW 
MORE    LIVE    DEALERS— WRITE   OR  WIRE 
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The  Chauffeur  Says: 

"Comin'  back  from  the  Princeton  game,  we  met  three 
cars  in  the  ditch.  And  say,  my  Autowline  yanked  'em 
out  like  they  was  little  red  wagons.  Me  for  Autowline!" 

Basline  Autowline 

"The  Little  Steel  Rope  With  The  Big  Pull" 

is  built  for  road  emergencies.     It's  about  25  feet  of  flexible 

i-inch  Yellow  Strand  wire  rope.   Coils  up  flat  under 

a  cushion.    Weighs  but  41  lbs.     Pulls  a  4000-lb. 

car  up  a  20%  grade  without  murmur.    Genuine 

"get  home  insurance."      At  all  supply  dealers. 

$3.95,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.     Also  made 

in  larger  and  heavier  size  for  commercial  trucks. 

Broderick  <£.  Bascom    Rope  Co. 
823  N.  Second  Street   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York  Office,  76  K.  Warren  Street 
Mannfaetnrersof  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 


FREE— Illustrated 
Autowline  Circular. 
Write  for  it. 
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A  Stucco  House  at  Kewt..u.  tin     OI.IVTON  Win  Lath  Used 


Your 
Stucco  House 


Will  you  allow  the  quiet  dignity 
of  its  soft-toned  surfaces  to  give 
place  to  discordant  blotches — ugly 
cracks  and  falling  plaster  ?  Will 
you,  knowingly y  fail  to  provide  the 
most  effective  preventative  of 
those  evils  ?     The  use  of  genuine 


OMures  you  that  one  frequent  source  of  trouble 
—  inefficient  lathing  material  —  is  positively 
eliminated,  fl  CLINTON  Wire  Lath,  the  ac- 
knowledged standard  for  more  than  so  years, 
possesses  a  remarkable  strength  and  permanency. 
Furthermore,  it  becomes  completely  embed- 
ded In  the  plaster  —  repelling  the  destructive 
effects  of  heat,  cold,  frost  and  moisture,  thereby 
protecting  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
stuccoed  surfaces.  <J  Be  definite — positively 
specify  CLINTON  Wire  Lath  for  all  plastered 
surfaces.     Your  own  best  interests  demand  it. 

SEND  TOD  A  Y  FOR  THE  CLINTON  BOOK  ON 
STUCCO  HOUSES 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company 

CLINTON,  MASS. 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers  of  Wire  Cloth  in  the  World 

Also  Makers  of  "Pompeiian  Bronze"  Screen  Cloth  and  Clin- 
ton  Electrically    Welded  Fabric  for  Reinforcing  Concrete 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


Americanize  Your  Boat 


„  Install  an  AMERICAN  Motor.  Starts  without 
2  HP  AM  HS3K  cranking.  Uses  Kerosene  or  other  liquid  fuele 
$38    [J     Hh^sT"  weUa»  gasoline  without  change  of  eijuip- 
"  meut.    Our  new  kerosene  carburetor  eats  fuel 
^eost  In  half.    Every  AMERICAN  motor  is  fully 
guaranteed.    Send  for  new  catalog  show- 
ing complete  lina  of  AMERICAN  motor* 
/  from  2  to  30  H.  P.  at  lowest  prices     Agents 
and  dealors  wanted;  write  for  proposition, 
'AMERICAS  ENGINE CO.,408Bost<m8t.  Detroit, Mien. 


"Mastercraft  •Sectional"-1 

Bookcases 

The  Doors  Can't  Stick 

Latest,  most  artistic  designs.  Have 
massi ve appearance  and  sturdy  strciik-t  h 
of  solid  bookcase.  Beautifully  ii 
inude  as  well  as  outside.  Perfect  align- 
in<  nt  without complicated  Interlocking 
.  I  .\  ire*  or  metal  bands.  l'atciitcdcquall. 
zer  absolutely  prevents  dust- proof  doors 
from  sticking  or  binding.  widl 
of  styles  and  finishes  to  match  any  fur- 
niture In  home  or  office.  M.ido  In  our 
own  factory—  sold  u  at  a 

■  uhHtiintlnl  saving.  Shipped  on 
approval |  freight  paid. 

Write  for    Mi  ml-. iiiii   I  v 

IIIiinI  riilcil  4  in  uleg 

■  i  \\n\iti>    BOOKCAM  CO. 
1  08  Soul  hern  Avenue  Little  FuIIn.  .VY. 


LOVE  AND  HUMOR  IN   AN  IMPERIAL 
COURT 

1"*0  become  at  eighteen  years  of  age  an 
Emperor  and  to  reign  for  sixty-six 
yean  over  one  of  tin-  major  Powers  of 
Europe  is  a  mark  of  distinction  for  any 
BO  in  n  of  royal  stock.  But  to  do  this  in 
spite  of  the  centrifugal  jealousies  of  a 
host  of  mutually  hostile  nationalities  and 
the  equally  centrifugal  dispositions  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  house,  has  been  the 
task  and  the  accomplishment  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary,  now 
the  oldest  monarch  in  Europe.  It  is  just 
this  tendency  both  of  his  dominions  and 
of  his  family  to  fly  apart  in  unexpected  ways 
that  particularly  interests  the  aged  ruler's 
latest  biographer,  Francis  Gribble.  From 
the  latter  we  learn  that  his  hero  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  "the  one  indispensable  man  in  the 
Empire — the  one  man  whose  life  must  be 
preserved  and  prolonged  at  all  hazards,  for 
fear  lest  his  death  should  entail  the  collapse 
of  the  edifice  which  he  has  reared,"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  "the  one  splendidly  sane 
member  of  an  eccentric  and  decadent 
house,"  maintaining  its  dignity  in  the  face 
of  the  reckless  vagaries,  notorious  scandals, 
and  even  insanity  of  its  other  members. 
It  is  to  the  incidents  of  his  reign  that  serve 
to  illustrate  this  dual  prominence  of  the 
Emperor  that  Mr.  Gribble  directs  our  at- 
tention in  his  book  ("The  Life  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,"  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons).  To  a  large  extent  these 
events  are  strange  and  rather  uncanny,  the 
deeds  of  half-mad  men  and  women,  ending 
often  in  violent  deaths  or  disappearances 
never  accounted  for.  Yet  among  them  now 
and  again  shine  out  more  pleasant  inci- 
dents, the  glow  of  romance,  or  the  gleam  of 
humor.  Francis  Joseph  himself  is  the  hero 
of  one  of  these.  The  heroine  was  not,  alas! 
the  Princess  Helen  of  Bavaria,  whom  his 
mother  and  her  father  had  selected  for 
him.     We  read: 

She  was  very  charming,  but  still  more 
charming,  as  it  seemed  to  Francis  Joseph, 
was  her  younger  sister,  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  Cinderella  who  was  kept  in  the 
background. 

Elizabeth  had  not  been  trained  for  any 
great  position.  She  was  only  sixteen:  a 
madcap  and  a  child  of  nature — accus- 
tomed, in  so  far  as  any  one  in  her  station 
might  lie.  to  the  untrannneled  freedom  of  a 
Highlander.  She  roamed  the  woods  and 
the  mountains — tho  not,  as  the  author  of 
"The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress"  tells  us, 
with  a  gun  in  her  hand  in  pursuit  of 
game.  There  are  stories  of  her  playing  the 
zither  at  the  doors  of  cottages  in  remote 
Bavarian  valleys,  while  peasant  children 
danced  to  the  music;  and  she  was  strangely 
beautiful,  with  haunting  eyes  and  a  won- 
derful wealth  of  hair.  Depths  of  meaning 
looked  out  of  those  eyes,  indications  of  those 
mysteries  of  her  soul  through  which  she 
was  presently  to  figure  as  an  unfathomable 
couundruru    challenging   a   curious   world. 


Francis  Joseph — tall,  handsome,  blond, 
blue-eyed,  a  proud  soldier,  and  a  gallant 
man,  with  no  mystery  or  semblance  of 
mystery  about  him — looked  into  the  girl's 
eyes  and  was  conquered. 

Elizabeth  was  not  formally  presented 
— it  was  almost  by  accident  that  Francis 
Joseph  first  saw  her.  He  was  alone  in  a 
room  when  she  entered,  in  a  simple  white 
dress,  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  greeted 
him  with  a  "Good  morning,  cousin."  He 
kept  her  talking — and  of  course,  as  he  was 
the  Emperor,  she  could  not  possibly  run 
away  and  leave  him,  however  shy  she  felt 
— for  quite  a  long  time;  and  he  ended  by 
saying  that  he  hoped  to  resume  the  con- 
versation at  dinner,  or  at  the  dance  which 
was  to  follow.  But  Elizabeth  feared  not. 
She  was  still  "in  the  schoolroom" — not  yet 
"out"— had  "nothing  to  wear."  "Still, 
if  your  Majesty  insists  ..."  she  hesi- 
tated. "I  do  insist,"  said  Francis  Joseph. 
"Listen!  We'll  play  a  comedy;  say  noth- 
ing to  any  one,  but  dress  for  the  party 
and  come  down  to  it."  "But  I  shall  be 
scolded."  "No,  you  won't.  I'll  see  to 
that — you  can  trust  me." 

So  the  comedy  was  played;  and,  of  course, 
when  the  Emperor  exprest  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  unexpected  guest  the  scolding 
flickered  out;  and  after  that  matters 
progressed  at  a  great  pace,  to  the  great 
chagrin,  as  one  can  not  doubt,  of  sister 
Helen.  The  Emperor  outraged  all  the 
proprieties  by  dancing  half  the  night  witli 
the  schoolgirl.  When  the  dance  was  in- 
terrupted for  tea  to  be  served,  he  showed 
her  an  album  containing  colored  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  national  costumes  worn 
in  the  eighteen  States  of  Austria.  ' '  There , ' ' 
he  said.  "These  are  my  subjects.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  like  them  to  be  your 
subjects,  too."  Then  they  danced  again; 
and  when  the  cotillion  came,  he  presented 
his  little  Cinderella  with  a  bouquet  of 
edelweiss,  gathered  with  his  own  hands, 
with  the  result  that  every  one  except 
Cinderella  herself  began  to  suspect  that  his 
intentions  were  serious. 

His  Cinderella,  indeed,  could  hardly 
believe  that  his  intentions  were  serious, 
even  when  her  mother  told  her  so.  "  What! 
Me  an  Empress!  But  I  am  nobody!" 
she  exclaimed  skeptically;  but  she  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  the  sense  of  her 
importance  was  brought  home  to  her,  for 
at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  Francis 
Joseph's  carriage  rattled  up  to  the  door  of 
her  hotel.  "Is  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
up?"  he  asked;  ami  the  reply  was  that 
Princess  Elizabeth  had  not  finished  dress- 
ing. "Then  I  will  see  the  Duchess,"  he 
said;  and  he  went  up  and  made  his  formal 
demand  for  his  Cinderella's  hand,  with  the 
result  that  half  an  hour  later  all  the 
members  of  the  imperial  family  then  in 
Isclil  were  summoned  to  the  little  parish 
church,  and  there,  to  the  strains  of  the 
Austrian  national  anthem,  the  betrothal 
was  solemnly  celebrated.  His  words  to  his 
affianced  bride,  as  lie  came  out  of  the 
church,  are  said  to  have  been: 

"This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
I  owe  my  happiness  to  you,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  light  you  have  brought  into 
my  life." 

Unfortunately,     unlike     Cinderella     ami 
the  Prince,  they  did  not  live  happily  ever 
alter,  and   an   incompatibility   of   teiupera- 
nttnued  >"i  page  026) 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires  Have  Four 
Great,  Costly  Features  Which 
No  One  Else  Employs. 


OfiS 


The  Price  We  Pay 

For    Leadership  in   Tiredom 


The  Figures  Are  These: 

Our  sales  last  year  were  $33,000,000. 
Almost  $8,000,000  over  the  year  before, 
despite  enormous  price  reductions.  Al- 
most $20,000,000  more  than  1911.  Al- 
most 16  times  our  sales  in  our  ninth  year 
of  tire  making. 

We  sold  last  year  eleven  times  as 
many  tires  as  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1909. 
We  are  selling  now  35  per  cent  more 
than  last  year. 

Our  rapid  growth  came  when  cars  in 
general  were .  equipped  to  measure  tire 
mileage.  It  was  odometer  figures  that 
rushed  Goodyears  to  the  top. 

How  We  Earned  It 

No  man  can  doubt  that,  in  some  way, 
Goodyears  earned  this  verdict.  It  is 
based  on  over  three  million  tires. 

In  some  way  we  gave  men  more  for 
their  money — more  mileage,  less  trouble, 
less  upkeep.      And  this  is  how  we  did  it. 


bettered  until  we  reached  the  limit.  Un- 
til a  thousand  attempts  had  failed  to  show 
an  improvement. 

Things    We   Fought 

We  found  that  tires  were  largely 
wrecked  by  rim-cuts.  Almost  one  in 
three,  as  per  our  last  statistics  on  the 
old-type  tires. 

We  invented  No-Rim-Cuts,  the  hook- 
less  tires.  The  tires  with  six  flat  bands 
of  braided  wires  vulcanized  into  the  tire 
base.  See  picture  at  the  top.  That  fea- 
ture— which  we  still  control — completely 
ended  rimrcutting. 


tires.  So  we  paid  $50,000  for  a  method 
to  combat  them.  That  patent  method  is 
now  employed  in  every  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 


We  found  that  countless  blow-outs 
were  due  to  wrinkled  fabric — wrinkled 
by  curing  on  an  iron  core.  So  we  final- 
cured  all  tires  on  air  bags,  shaped  like 
inner  tubes.  Cured  them  under  actual 
road  conditions.  That  stopped  this  waste, 
but  it  adds  to  our  tire  cost  $1,500  daily. 


We  found  that  loose  treads  ruined  many 


We  set  scores  of  experts  at  research 
and  experiment.  We  appropriated  $100,- 
000  yearly  for  this  work. 

We  built  in  our  laboratory,  every  day, 
experimental  tires.  We  built  machines 
to  test  them,  and  we  compared  them  on 
the  road. 

Thus,  month  by  month,  these  tires  were 


Goodyear 

^B  &r     AKRON.  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All- Weather  Treads 
or  Smooth 


We  found  that  anti-skid  treads  too  often 
meant  short-lived  tires.  They  centered 
strains  at  small  points  in  the  fabric.  So 
we  invented  the  All- Weather  tread.  A 
flat,  double-thick  tread,  as  smooth  as  a 
plain  tread,  but  affording  resistless  grip. 
And  that  tread  is  now  fast  supplanting 
the  plain  tread. 

Done  by  Us  Alone 

All  these  costly,  mileage-adding  fea- 
tures are  used  by  us  alone.  Nobody  else 
builds  tires  like  No-Rim-Cuts.  Nobody 
else  cures  on  air  bags.  Nobody  else  so 
combats  loose  treads.  Nobody  else  uses 
Ail-Weather  treads. 

At  first,  when  our  output  was  limited, 
we  had  to  ask  high  prices  for  such  tires. 
But  prices  came  down  as  our  output  went 
up.  Now  many  tires  lacking  all  these 
features  cost  far  more   than  Goodyears. 


There  are  very  big  reasons  why  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  gained  their  matchless 
prestige.  They  have  proved  their  econ- 
omy to  hundreds  of  thousands.  They 
will  prove  it  to  you  when  you  let  them. 

Won't  you  give  them  a  chance  when 
you  next  buy  tires? 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Dealers  Everywhere  Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  Write  us  on  anything  you  want  in  Rubber 
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These  Tires  Alone 

—  are  guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements, 
else  returnable  at  full  purchase  price  after  reasonable  trial. 

— are  guaranteed  for  4,500  miles  actual  service  for  the  user's 
protection  only  on  the  basis  of  years  of  proof  that  this  figure 
is  a  low  minimum. 

—are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  oilproof  — immune  to  the 
effects  of  oil  on  roads,  garage  floors,  or  otherwise  encountered. 

PE  N  N  SYLVAN  I A 
VACUUM- CUPmRES 

No  user  has  ever  challenged    the   non-skid   guarantee. 

Purchasers  should  always  figure  on  the  great  excess  mileage 
(above  the  guarantee)  averaged  by  these  tires,  many  records 
exceeding  12,000  miles  on  heavy  cars. 

The  Oilproof  feature  is  invaluable,  and  eliminates  much 
worry  and  inconvenience. 

Start  1914  on  VACUUM  CUPS -Dealers  Everywhere 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

New  York  Boston  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis  Seattle 

Chicago  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Omaha  Dallas 

Cleveland  San  Francisco  St.  Paul  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Atlanta 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  sellint  policy 


Dear  Doctor: 

Dr  Paul  Dubois,  the  eminent  Swiss  nerve  specialist,  gives 
his  latest  conclusions  on  "  Nervous  Stales ;  their  Nature  and 
Causes,"  in  an  interesting  book  which  can  be  read  easily  in 
two  hours.  Stylish  cloth  binding,  75c  net,  80c  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
argel  y    on  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  whole  truth 
;il>out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to    life   and    health. 
Tin-  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

( Illustrated) 
By  William  II.  Wailing,  A.M.,  M . n. .  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way.  in  one  volume: 
Knowledges  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knoulcln'-  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
KnowlrHu'?  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  toHinSon. 
Mnlical  Knowledge  a  Hunbanrl  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medli  .il  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  In  one  volume.     Illustrated.     $2.00.  postpaid. 
Writ*  f^r   "Other  People' •  Opinions"    snrl  Tfthl*  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  777  Perry  Bid*.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TheAutogJas 


Patented  May  2nd,  1911. 


The  only  comfortable  goggle 
The    only    efficient    eye    protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob- 
structed vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo- 
sition of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on  the 
ears.      Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  you.  If  flier  haven't  them,  write 
ti>  u 1 .     We'll  sec  that  you  get  them. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Drpt.   D 


Chicago,  111. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  924) 

ment  separated  them  in  life  if  not  in  law. 
But   that  is  a  longer  and   another  Btoiy. 
Somewhat    similar  in  its  beginnings,    but 
much    happier    in   its    progress,    was    the 
romance  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
the  Emperor's  nephew  and  heir  apparent. 
He  had  been  seen  visiting  the  Arohduohi  - 
Isabella's  family  rather  often,  and  the  news- 
papers had  hastened  to  announce  his  en- 
gagement   to    her   daughter,  Archducl 
Gabrielle.     But   not   so.     There   was   ye( 
to  be  played  a  romantic  comedy  uniqw 
its  kind:   a  romance  of  cod-liver  oil!     A 
we  read : 

The  Archduchess  Isabella  had  a  lady-in- 
waiting — Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Bohemian  family,  which,  tho  old, 
was  poor,  and  not  of  the  highest  order  of 
nobility.  Her  father  had  held  a  governor- 
ship in  Bohemia;  her  brother  was  a  pro- 
vincial official  of  moderate,  but  not 
excessive,  dignity.  But  Francis  Ferdinand, 
while  charmingly  polite  to  the  Archduche-- 
Gabrielle,  was  more  often  to  be  seen 
sitting  in  cozy  corners  with  Countess 
Sophie  Chotek.  Often  and  often  he  sat  ;i 
whole  evening  with  her  in  a  cozy  corner, 
talking  gloomily  about  his  health,  and 
complaining  of  the  rigorous  prescriptions 
of  the  doctors.  Cod-liver  oil,  he  said, 
was  horrid  stuff.  It  did  him  no  good:  he 
should  stop  taking  it. 

And  Countess  Sophie  Chotek  reasoned 
and  pleaded  with  him,  as  womanly  women 
do.  Of  course,  cod-liver  oil  was  good  for 
him;  he  mustn't  be  silly  and  pretend  thai 
he  knew  better  than  the  doctors;  a  pepper- 
mint lozenge  woidd  take  away  the  taste. 
Anyhow,  take  it  he  really  must,  not  only  fot 
his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  to 
whom  his  life  was  precious. 

"For  my  sake — to  please  me,"  she 
concluded  coaxingly;  and  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand promised  and  found  that  the  medicine 
did  work  the  promised  miracle.  He  got 
better  and  better,  until  he  was  quite  well; 
and  there  was  joy  in  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  all  the  archdukes  and  areh- 
dueliosses  were  grateful  to  Countess  Sophie 
Chotek.  It  delighted  the  Archduchess 
Isabella  in  particular  to  see  that  her  lady- 
in-waiting  had  such  good  influence  over  the 
heir  apparent,  and  had  succeeded,  after 
every  one  else  had  failed,  in  modifying 
his  attitude  toward  his  medicine.  It  did 
/lot  occur  to  her  that  cod-liver  oil  was  ,1 
potion  which  could  operate  as  a  love- 
philter,  or  that  t  he  conversations  conducted 
in  the  cozy  corners  might  have  run  on  from 
cod-liver  oil  to  other  and  more  intimate 
themes. 

Yet  such  was  the  case  and  in  spite  of 
opposition,  Francis  Ferdinand  won  his 
bride  tho  at  the  heavy  cost  of  taking  oath 
that  their  children  should  not  succeed  to 
the  throne  after  him. 

One  of  the  humorous  incidents  of  Francis 
Joseph's  life  relates  to  a  call  he  made  on  a 
friend  in  Ischl.      It  runs  thus: 

He  had  stayed  into  the  small  hours, 
and  desired,  in  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  to  depart  without,  disturbing  the 
household.  Being  unaccustomed,  however, 
to  stealthy  movements,  he  stumbled  over 
the  furniture  and  disturbed  the  cook,  who, 
suspecting   that   a   burglar   had   intruded, 
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came  courageously  down-stairs  attired  in 
her  nightgown  and  carrying  a  bedroom 
candle  Her  impulse  was  to  scream,  but 
Francis  Joseph  checked  it.  "Don't  you 
sec  that  I'm  the  Emperor,  you  silly 
woman?"  he  said  in  a  stage  whispor. 
Whereupon  the  cook,  profoundly  loyal, 
hut  not  knowing  exactly  what  course  of 
conduct  a  manual  of  etiquette  would 
prescribe  in  the  situation,  fell  on  her 
knees  at  her  sovereign's  feet,  and  began 
to  sing  at  the  top  of  her  voice:  "Gott 
erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser!" 


THE   MAN   WHO   WAS   DEAD 

PERHAPS  MORE  than  one  man  has 
wished  that  he  might  suddenly  find 
himself  in  a  second  personality,  quite 
distinct  from  the  first,  and  have  the  chance 
to  begin  his  life  all  over  again,  with  none 
of  the  ties  of  his  former  existence  and  with 
a  "clean  slate."  The  case  has  lately  come 
up  of  one  man  who  had  this  opportunity, 
but  did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  For  thirty- 
five  years  he  was  separated  from  his  wife 
and  son,  while  they  believed  him  to  be 
dead;  and  yet  throughout  all  that  period 
his  search  for  them  was  tireless.  The 
New  York  Sun  in  telling  this  strange  story 
has  called  its  hero  an  Enoch  Arden,  but  in 
view  of  the  actual  events  this  is  somewhat 
of  a  misnomer,  for  Alfred  Welland  did 
not  on  his  return  find  himself  an  outcast 
and  forgotten.  The  bond  of  the  family, 
through  a  generation  and  a  half,  still  held 
true.  The  news  story  presents  an  admir- 
able picture  of  the  reunion  of  husband  and 
wife: 

A  gray-haired  man  of  prosperous  ap- 
pearance rapt  timidly  upon  a  door  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  house  at  87  South 
Fourth  Street,  in  Williamsburg,  yesterday 
morning.  His  manner  was  that  of  one 
who  seemed  to  dread  the  outcome  of  what 
was  about  to  happen. 

The  door  opened.  Confronting  the  man 
was  a  woman  of  about  his  age,  gray- 
haired  too.  Wonderingly  she  stood  as  he 
walked  in,  wiping  her  hands  nervously 
upon  her  apron. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  struggled  for 
speech,   then  he  regained  self-control. 

"Mary!"  he  cried,  holding  out  both 
hands  to  the  woman.  "Don't  you  know 
me?  Don't  you  know  your  husband?  They 
told  me  you  were  dead.  I've  hunted  all 
over  the  world  for  you  and  just  found  you 
were  living." 

The  woman's  face  was  as  gray  as  her 
hair.  For  a  moment  she  stood  as  one 
dazed.  Then  she  threw  herself  into  his 
arms  and  called  his  name  as  her  husband. 

The  door  closed  upon  them,  while  neigh- 
bors ran  to  spread  the  tidings  through 
the  house. 

More  than  thirty-five  years  ago  Alfred 
Welland,  then  a  prosperous  British  resi- 
dent of  Cairo,  Egypt,  became  involved  in 
Egypto-Turkish  politics.  He  was  intimate 
with  Osman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  General, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Turkish  Army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Turko-Russian  War.  Os- 
man made  him  an  officer  and  he  marched 
(Continued  on  page  929) 


DAILY  LEDGER  CONTROL  proof  *«*vujuke  3/iect         MonfHl 


"How  long  does  it  take 
you  to  get  your  trial  bal- 
ance?" asked  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  ^ 
electricconcern 
of  his  branch 
manager. 

Summoning 
the  bookkeep- 
er,themanager 
asked:  "Are 
your  postings 

and  balance  sheets  all  completed  up 
to  date?" 

Being  assured  they  were,  the  man- 
ager, turning  to  the  president,  said: 

"All  right,  I  can  give  you  the  bal- 
ance for  any  day  you  name  within 
two  minutes." 


'Well,  what  was  it  on  the  17th  of 
this  month?" 

In  exactly  one  minute  and  ten 
seconds  the  bookkeeper  returned 
and  reported  the  balance  on  that 
date  .  .  .  and  there  were  fourteen 
ledgers  in  the  office  at  that. 


Adding  and  Calculating  Machine 

The  secret  of  this  quick  action  was  the  combination  of  the  Comp 
tometer  with  the  Daily  Ledger  Control  and  Comptometer  Sub-Total 
Sheets — a  combination  that  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.     Does 
away  with  all  need  of  the  posting  slip  or  check  figure.    Mail  the 
coupon  for  explanation  of  how  it  works  out  in  every-day  practice 

"Leading  the  Bookkeepers  Out  of  Bondage"  FREE 

This  intensely  interesting  booklet  tells  the  story  of  the  development  of  me- 
chanical addition  and  calculation  by  Dorr  E.  Felt,  the  pioneer  of  the  adding 
machine  industry,  inventor  and   perfector  of  the  Comptometer — why 
Mr.  Felt,  with  both  listing  and  key-driven  machines  to  sell,  definitely 
adopted  the  key-driven  principle  because  of  its  marked  superiority 
in  speed  and  range  of  service — shows  how  the  Comptometer  saves 
a  world  of  time  and  labor  on  adding,  billing  and  inventory  ex 
tensions,  estimates,  the  divisions  of  cost  and  percentage ,  and 
all  the  other  figure  work  of  accounting.  XerX     Name 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Felt* 
Tarrant 

Mfg.  Co., 

1781  N. 
Paulina  Streef, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please    send    me. 
free  of  charge,  liter- 
ature illustrating  and 
describing  your  method 
of  Daily  Ledger  Control 
-also  a  free  copy  of  "Lead- 
ing the   Bookkeepers  Out  of 
Bondage." 
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Throw  Away  Your  Oars 

-        Yon  won't  need  them  any  more.  Here 

is  the  wonderful  New  Wright 

rowboat  motor  with  the 

remarkable  new  Bevet- 

_   gear  reversing  device. 

10  Days  Trial 

Can  be  reversed  in  2  seconds  without 
stopping  motor.  Full  2-H.-P. ,  3-port.  lone- 
etrofe  motor.  Lightest  of  all  attachable 
motors.  Any  epeed  from  2  1-2  to  8  1-2 
miles  per  hour.    Easily  attached. 

.•;    •  —■_* Attachable 
Wrignt  Rowboat  Motor 

The  only  rowboat  motor  that  can 
he  reverseJ  without  stopping 
the  engine*  Braes  mauler* 
9-in.  bronze  propellor,  special 
weedless  construction.  \*"S> 
batteries,  etc.,  complete.  Suit- 
able for  fresh  or  salt  water. 

WriteToday  tr„dk, nosp? 

clalOffsr.  Great  special  limited 
offer  to  Bet  the  New  Wneht  into 
every  locality.    Do  not  delay. 

g. T,  Wright  Fngine  Co.    jjflj  fl37*  Crcenviile.  Mich. 


■>  \     _ 
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LABORATORY  TEST  FOR  PURITY 

Pure  Italian  Olive  Oil  in  small  air-tight  capsules 
HANDY  FOR  DESK  OR  HOME 

24  tor  25c— 100  for  $1.00.    Literature  free  upon 
application 
GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO.,  110  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
Makers  of  Ricinol-Grape  Castor  Oil 
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Low  Cost  of  Maintenance  the  Root  of 
Hupmobile  Popularity 


One  of  the  officials  of  this  company  is  just  back  from  a 
nation-wide   tour. 

Another  official  has  just  returned  from  a  second  trip  around 
the  world. 

They  traveled  t»*ns  of  thousands  of  miles,  that  they  might 
meet  and  taik  with  men  who  sell,  and  men  who  buy 
the  Hupmobile. 

They  wanted  to  learn  the  sources  of  its  strength  and  popu- 
larity. 

They  went  with  open  minds,  to  hear  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Their  reports  —  submitted  separately — are  in  startling  and 
significant  accord. 

Both  point  to  the  same  irresistible  conclusion — both  single 
out  one  paramount  and  impressive  fact. 

The  root  and  basis  of  Hupmobile  popularity  is  the  low  cost  of  the 
superb  and  continuous  service  which  it  renders  to  the  owner. 

Both  men  encountered  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
non-essentials. 

But  all  over  America,  and  all  around  the  world — only  one 
opinion  on  the  all  important  question  of  cost  and  service. 

la  the  old  world,  they  found  the  Hupmobile  commanding 
an  eager  and  magnificent  market. 


In  America,  a  demand  that  is  twelve  months  long — with  a 
secondary  market  for  used  Hupmobiles  at  a  price  so  high 
that  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  motor  car  business. 

"I  have  found  out,"  says  one  report,  "precisely  why  the 
Hupmobile  is  'the  car  of  the  American  family.'  It  is  be- 
cause the  Hupmobile  does  all  that  any  family  could  ask, 
and  does  it  at  a  lesser  cost. 

"We  have  not  over-stated  the  case,"  says  the  other  report. 
"When  we  say  we  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be  'the  best 
car  of  its  class  in  the  world,  we  are  only  repeating  what 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  owners  sincerely  affirm." 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  our  say-so  on  this  important  subject 
of  cost  and  service. 

Stop  and  inquire  of  the  first  Hupmobile  owner  you  meet. 

In  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states  —  in  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe  you'll  find  the  substance  of  these 
two  reports  backed  up  by  the  enthusiastic  experience  of 
the  individual  user. 

All  these  thousands  of  owners  are  solidly  behind  you  when 
you  buy  a  Hupmobile. 

A  loyal  servant,  a  faithful  friend,  a  tireless  worker,  and  a 
source  of  saving  instead  of  expense — all  these  qualities 
you'll  find  pre-eminent  in  your  Hupmobile. 


Unit  power  plant,  with  small  bore,  long-stroke  motor,  3^4- 
inch  bore  by  5V2-inch  stroke,  cylinders  cast  en  bloc. 

Trouble-proof  carburetor,  permanently  adjusted,  with  air 
supply  controlled  from  dash. 

Right  hand  steer,  gear  shift  and  emergency  brake  levers  in  center. 

Full  floating  rear  axle. 

Touring  car  or  roadster  type,  with  regular  equipment,  $1050; 
in  Canada  $1230. 


With  electric  starting  and  lighting,  demountable  rims,  over- 
size tires  and  tire  carrier,  $1200;  in  Canada  $1380. 

Six-passeni 
size  ti 

<   .in.i.l. 

in  Canada  $1630. 

All  U.  S.  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.    Canadian  prices  f.  o.  b.  Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 


enger  touring  car  has  regular  equipment  of  over- 
tires,  demountable  rims  and  tire  carrier,  at  $1200;  in 
ida  $1480;  with  electric  lighting  and  starting,  $1300; 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1243  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Canadian  Plant,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continut  d  from  payc  927) 

away  with  his  command  after  saying 
good-by  to  his  young  wife  and  their  in- 
fant son,  named  for  his  father. 

For  some  months  the  wife  and  her  little 
boy  remained  in  Cairo  waiting  for  somo 
news  of  Welland.  At  intervals  came  let- 
ters— now  a  brief  line  hastily  scrawled, 
now  a  longer  epistle  telling  of  the  campaign, 
of  the  husband's  safety,  and  of  a  further 
promotion  that  he  had  received.  But 
after  a  time  the  letters  ceased  and  there 
was  no  news  of  Welland  or  of  the  command 
with  which  he  marched.  There  ensued  a 
period  of  aching  waiting,  and  then,  con- 
tinues The  Sun,  came  the  news  that  seemed 
to  confirm  the  dread  of  the  long  days 
preceding: 

In  1877  the  rumor  swept  through 
Egypt  that  a  terrible  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Plevna  and  that  thousands  had 
been  killed  and  wounded.  Official  dis- 
patches confirmed  this,  and  the  list  of 
the  dead  contained  the  name  of  Capt. 
Alfred  Welland. 

The  wife  was  broken-hearted.  She 
was  fairly  well-to-do  and  had  no  cause 
to  worry  on  that  account,  but  the  loss 
of  her  husband  made  her  very  ill  for  a 
long  time.  When  she  recovered  she  sought 
to  trace  her  husband's  body,  but  learned 
that  he  had  been  buried  in  an  unnamed 
grave. 

After  a  year  Mrs.  Welland  sold  her 
home  in  Cairo  and  with  her  young  son 
left  the  country.  She  went  first  to  Aus- 
tralia, traveled  there  for  a  while,  and 
finally  came  to  the  United  States,  settling 
in  New  York.  Her  son  grew  up,  and  some 
37ears  ago  he  married  and  went  to  live  in 
Boston,  where  business  called  him.  His 
mother  continued  to  make  her  home  here, 
and  for  some  time  has  had  an  apartment 
in  Williamsburg.  She  had  for  years  been 
firm  in  the  belief  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  had  given  up  the  search  for 
information  about  him. 

Thus  the  long  period  of  separation  began. 
Beyond  a  certain  time  the  wife  could  not 
keep  up  her  hope,  and  with  her  removal 
from  the  East  nearly  all  trace  was  lost  by 
which  one  who  had  returned  from  the 
dead  might  find  her.  To  her  it  seemed 
impossible  that  she  would  ever  again  hear 
from  her  husband;  and  yet,  back  in  Cairo, 
the  impossible  was  beginning  to  happen. 
"Two  years  after  the  battle  of  Plevna," 
says  the  writer,  "there  came  falteringly 
back  to  that  city  a  worn,  emaciated  veteran 
of  the  war."     The  story  continues: 

It  was  Alfred  Welland,  who  had  been  left 
for  dead  upon  the  battle-field  and  had  fall- 
en a  prisoner  to  the  enemy.  When  the 
Turkish  relief  corps  went  over  the  scene 
later  they  found  a  body  that,  tho  mutilated 
by  shot,  was  identified  as  that  of  Wel- 
land.    So  his  name  passed  from  the  rolls. 

The  war  ended  and  the  Russian  prisons 
gave  up  their  captives.  Among  them  was 
Welland.  Slowly  he  made  his  way  to  his 
home.     It  was  in  strangers'   hands.     His 


wife  and  child  had  disappeared.  Friends 
told  him  they  had  gone  to  Australia,  lb; 
followed  and  heard  finally  that  they  had 
gone  to  America. 

Again  ho  took  up  the  search,  but  in  this 
country  it  was  in  vain,  lie  was  told  that 
a  woman  and  a  boy  answering  to  the 
description  he  gave  had  died  in  a  fever 
epideinic. 

From  New  York  he  went  to  Canada  and 
settled  in  Montreal,  starting  in  business 
as  a  furniture-manufacturer.  The  years 
brought  him  success,  but  not  all  happi- 
ness. He  never  married  again,  and  for  a 
long  time  followed  many  false  clues  to  his 
family. 

Two  years  ago  he  came  back  to  New 
York  on  business.  Then  his  hopes  were 
revived  at  a  report  that  a  Mrs.  Welland 
was  living  here.  But  search  failed  to  re- 
veal her  and  he  returned  to  Montreal. 
Ten  days  ago  he  received  from  friends 
information  that  they  believed  they  had 
really  found  his  wife. 

Yesterday  he  came  to  New  York  and 
went  to  the  address  the  friends  had  given 
him.  It  was  his  wife  who  opened  the  door 
to  him.  She,  too,  had  remained  faithful  to 
his  memory  and  never  married. 

Last  night  Mrs.  Welland's  old  home  was 
closed.  She  and  her  husband  who  was 
found  after  many  years  were  on  their  way 
to  Boston  to  see  their  son.  He  will  not 
know  until  this  morning  that  he  has  a 
father  living. 


THE  FATHER  OF  MODERN 
VAUDEVILLE 

ON  the  afternoon  of  Benjamin  F. 
Keith's  funeral,  matinee  perform- 
ances were  omitted  in  five  hundred  theaters 
representing  the  Keith  circuit  and  allied 
interests.  Yet  it  is  not  much  more  than 
thirty  years  since  Mr.  Keith's  career  as  a 
showman  made  its  humble  beginning  with 
the  exhibition  of  a  midget  in  a  shop  window 
in  Boston.  His  death  at  Palm  Beach  on 
March  26  calls  attention  to  the  truly 
remarkable  record  that  he  had  built  up 
for  himself  as  a  purveyor  of  clean  amuse- 
ment to  the  public.  His  first  theater, 
opened  in  Boston  in  1883,  was  the  first 
continuous-performance  theater  in  ex- 
istence. As  his  business  prospered  he 
established  similar  theaters  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1906  he  joined 
forces  with  F.  F.  Proctor,  thus  forming  the 
most  powerful  vaudeville  syndicate  in  the 
country.  But  his  distinction  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  only  a  pioneer,  but 
a  reformer.  As  the  New  York  Tribune 
remarks : 

He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  popularize  and  improve 
the  cheaper  forms  of  entertainment. 
Before  he  began  to  carry  his  ideas  into 
effect  the  cheap  variety  theater  lacked 
respectability.  Its  appeal  was  made  to 
the  coarsest  tastes  and  it  practically 
closed  its  doors  to  decent  women  and  to 
children. 

Mr.  Keith  conceived  the  notion  of 
attracting  the  patronage  of  the  classes 
thus    barred    by    making    the    vaudeville 


The  Lawyer  and  the 
MZTTflPAVNE 


RtOlftTtftLO 


Come  back  from  Court  at  4  o'clock, 
your  brain  full  of  ideas  and  your 
notebook  full  of  memoranda.  If  you 
dictate  to  a  stenographer  she  is  just 
about  ready  to  go  home  when  you 
are  ready  to  start  dictating.  The 
result  is  that  you  dictate  too  hur- 
riedly, or  keep  your  stenographer 
after  hours,  or  you  put  it  off  until 
morning  and  lose  half  of  the  force 
of  your  dictation. 

Come  back  from  Court  any  time 
you  get  through,  sit  down  to  your 
Dictaphone  and  you  can  talk  the 
words  right  into  it  until  you  are 
through.  Never  mind  where  the 
operator  is.  Never  mind  about  get- 
ting Ground  early  in  the  morning. 
When  you  get  to  your  desk  again 
everything  that  you  have  dictated 
is  there  in  typewriting  and  ready 
for  you. 

For  this  use  alone  the  Dictaphone 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again. 

THE     DICTAPHONE 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Co.) 

(Sole  Distributors) 

Suite  1407,  Woolworth  Building,  N.  Y. 

"Tour  Days  Work"— a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you 


PRICE  75c 


Live 

Agents  Wanted 


OlirklVll?"  WITHOUT  BEING 
rtlUIMt    OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  whispering  telephone  mouth- 
piece enables  you  to  talk  freely  without 
being  overheard.  Huld  secret  conversa- 
tion—Every advantage  of  a  booth  tele- 
phone—Sent postpaid  for  only  75  cents 
— Money  back  if  not  more  than  pleased. 
Get  information  other  quick  selling  lines. 
ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO.  OF  ILL. 
1127—123  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,* 111. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES!    ALL  STYLES!    ALL  PRICES! 

Our  guarantee  for  service  and  condition- — strong  as  the 
original  maker's — goes  with  every  machine.  You  take 
no  risk  for  we  are  the  oldest  and  largest  rebuilt  type- 
writer concern-  in  the  world.  Our  "Factory  Rebuilt 
Typewriters ' '  are  selected  machines  of  all  makes, 
hunesllyandthoroughly  reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom. 

You  Can  Save 


$25  to  $75 

On  the  original  makers'  list  prices  and  be  sure  of  getting 
a  machine  that  will  be  perfect  in  quality,  condition  and 
luuks.  and  serviceable  and  efficient  in  every  way.  Our 
'  'Trade  Mark"  guarantees  for  one  year  against 
any  defect  in  workmanship  or  material. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nearest  branch  store. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co., 345  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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Most  any  mower  "  will  do 
for  a  season,  but  when  you 
have  one  of  the  famous 

Pennsylvania" 

Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 

you  have  a  mower  that  will  be 
light-running  and  perfect-cutting 
even  after  a  dozen  or  more  years 
of  use — and  that  without  re-grind- 
ing.     All    of     the     blades     of 

"PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality 

Mowers  are  of  crucible  tool  steel, 
oil-hardened  and  water-tempered, 
and  self-sharpening. 

Just  ask  your  seedsman  or  hardware 
dealer  about  any  of  the  following 
"PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality  brands : 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

"GREAT  AMERICAN" 
"KEYSTONE" 

"CONTINENTAL" 

"NEW  DEPARTURE" 
and  others. 

MAILED  FREE 

' '  The  Lawn — Its  Making  and  Care, 
by     a     prominent      authority,     gladly 
mailed  on  request. 

Look  for  the  "  PENNSYLVANIA" 

trade-mark    on    the   handle 
SUPPLEE  -  BIDDLE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Box  1579  Philadelphia 
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LAWNMCTOtS 


vfcf  /  INDELIBLE  COPYING   ^P 

PENCILS] 


One  Mephisto 
^outlasts    three 
rdinary  copy- 
ing   pencils — 
^j  and  that's  only  half  the 
^   story.  Unusually  smooth 
writing  and  clear  copying 
is  the  other  half. 
Insist  on  Mephisto — at  your  sta- 
tioners.   It  means  pencil  satisfac- 
tion, and  economy  as  well.  Two 
grades-of  lead— medium  and  hard. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH 

34  Ea.t  23d  St.,  New  York 


program  clean  and  wholesome.  He  aimed 
at  giving  entertainment  void  of  offensive- 
ness.  Be  created  a  new  theatergoing 
public,  composed  largely  of  women  and 
children,  and  as  his  system  prospered  he 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  his  per- 
formances. Paying  large  salaries,  he  drew 
to  the  vaudeville  stage  actors  and  actress*  - 
of  the  tirst  rank  and  gradually  bridged  over 
the    old    gulf   between    "legitimate"  and 

variety  performers. 

The  man  who  thus  raised  the  grade 
of  cheaper  theatrical  entertainment  the 
country  over  did  an  admirable  work, 
lie  deserved  all  the  material  success 
which  came  to  him.  and  for  his  aims  and 
achievements  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

It  is  largely  due  to  his  vision  and  enter- 
prise, declares  the  New  York  Evening 
I'oxt.  that  "the  standards  of  the  vaudeville 
stage  have  risen  to  a  point  where  the  old 
distinction  between  'variety'  and  the 
higher  dignity  of  'legitimate'  has  become 
obsolete." 

"To  be  the  father  of  modern  vaudeville 
may  not  be  the  highest  claim  to  fame," 
remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "but  Mr. 
Keith  had  many  legitimate  grounds  for 
pride  in  that  paternity."  And  in  the 
New  York  Sun  we  read: 

The  good  that  Benjamin  F.  Keith  did 
is  not  interred  with  his  bones.  As  the 
father  of  the  present  "vaudeville  show" 
his  work  has  resulted  in  a  structure  bigger 
— and  better,  maybe — than  he  dreamed 
(of. 

He  is  said  to  have  got  his  idea  of  a 
"continuous  performance"  from  Barnum, 
that  fountain  of  showmen's  ideas,  and  it 
has  grown  and  flourished  mightily.  He 
extracted  what  used  to  be  called  the 
"variety  show"  in  our  dark  ages  of  popu- 
lar amusement  from  the  slough  of  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  which  it  wallowed. 
Mr.  Keith  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
the  low-priced  variety  show  an  entertain- 
ment fit  for  women  and  children  to  visit. 
How  much  the  public,  as  well  as  his  own 
fortune,  benefited  from  his  consistent 
and  untiring  development  of  this  idea  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  He  was 
able  to  perceive  the  profit  waiting  to  be 
drawn  from  this  numerically  great,  part  of 
the  population,  which  was  without  pro- 
vision for  its  entertainment  by  stage  per- 
formances. As  his  ventures  began  to 
justify  themselves  they  grew  and  broadened 
almost  automatically:  no  manager  ever 
received  greater  cooperation  from  his 
public. 

From  the  day  of  his  beginnings  with 
the  midgel  in  the  little  shop  window  in 
Boston  to  the  period  when  he  engaged 
some  of  the  greatest  actors  and  actresses 
in  the  world,  and  paid  them  enormous 
salaries,  his  work  seemed  to  prosper  as 
if  on  its  own  merits.  Instead  of  allowing 
his  "attractions"  to  be  cheapened  in  qual- 
ity in  the  effort  to  please  I  be  cheapest  taste 
of  the  ignorant  playgoer,  he  consistent  1\ 
worked  toward  a  better  class  of  inex- 
pensive entertainment,  and  he  found  his 
Held  broadening  as  be  worked,  lie  made 
i  he  "vaudeville  Bhow"  as  respectable  a 

branch  of  the  whole  "show  business"  as 
any  other,  and  one  in  which  no  member 
of  the  dramatic  profession  need  hesitate  to 
display  his  bust  gifts. 


RESCUES  WITH  THE  BREECHES-BUOY 

jH\URING  the  last  four  or  Jive  months 
•*--'  there  have  been  scons  of  occasions 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  thanking 
the  inventors  of  the  breeches-buoy.  There 
have  been  more  shipwrecks  than  in  many 
years,  and  the  breeches-buoy  has  played  a 
bigger  part  in  the  rescues  than  the  surf- 
boat.  It  has  been  an  unusually  stormy 
season,  and  surf-boats  in  many  instances 
were  found  to  be  useless.  The  breeches- 
buoy  in  operation  is  an  awesome  piece  of 
machinery,  especially  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  it  used,  but  it  has  a  fine  record 
for  efficiency.  Its  frequent  use  during 
recent  storms  moves  a  staff  writer  for  the 
New  York  Press  to  tell  about  some  thrilling 
rescues  in  which  it  cheated  death.  Some- 
times, however,  death  wins  the  battle.  The 
first  story  is  more  of  a  tragedy  than  a 
triumph : 

There  was  the  wreck  of  the  three-masted 
schooner  Louis  V.  Place,  on  Februarv  8, 
1895.  The  Louis  V.  Place  left  Baltimore 
on  a  Monday.  The  weather  was  fair,  with 
a  stiff  northwest  wind.  Soon  after  she  got 
out  of  Chesapeake  Bay  it  freshened  to  a 
gale,  and  the  barometer  began  to  drop 
steadily.  All  night  the  vessel  held  her 
northern  course  up  the  coast.  By  day- 
break her  rigging  and  sails  were  sheathed  in 
ice  an  inch  thick.  Her  seven  sailors  and 
Captain  Squires  reefed  her  closer,  with  the 
exception  of  the  foresail,  which  was  too  stiff 
with  ice  to  reef,  and  held  her  before  the 
wind.     It  was  then  five  degrees  below  zero. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  she  wallowed 
on,  her  hull  ice-covered,  her  sails  frozen 
aloft,  a  fantom  ship  of  ice.  Then  she 
began  to  leak.  Thursday  she  was  rolling 
loggily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  almost 
beyond  control.  Then  it  began  to  snow. 
By  this  time  her  crew  were  nearly  helpless 
from  exposure  and  exhaustion.  The  cap- 
tain had  lost  his  reckoning.  He  thought  he 
must  be  near  Sandy  Hook.  If  the  water 
was  not  too  deep,  he  could  anchor  and  ride 
out  the  storm.  He  ordered  the  crew  to 
chop  out  the  anchors  and  sounded,  finding 
eight  fathoms.  For  two  hours  the  crew, 
feeble  and  tottering,  tried  to  clear  the 
anchors  of  ice  and  failed.  As  they  still 
struggled  the  schooner  struck,  shouldered, 
hogged  forward,  and  ran  far  up  on  the  bar. 

Squires  did  not  know  it.  but  she  lay  just 
off  the  Lone  Hill  Life  Saving  Station  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island.  Cligantic  seas 
began  to  break  over  her.  1  ler  crew  climbed 
the  shrouds  and  lasht  themselves  there. 
while  their  vessel  began  to  break  up. 

The  life-savers  of  the  Lone  Hill  and  Blue 
Point  stations  discovered  her  and  tried  to 
launch  a  boat,  but  the  sea  was  too  high  and 
they  were  beaten  back.  By  this  time  the 
life-savers  from  the  Point  o'  Woods  station, 
to  the  west,  had  arrived,  and  they  began 
a  forty-eight-hour  battle  on  the  beach  to 
save  the  seven  souls  aboard  the  ill-starred 
schooner. 

When  the  surf-boat  fails  the  life-savers' 
next  resort  is  the  surf-gun  and  the  breeches- 
buoy.  The  surf-gun  is  a  miniature  brass 
cannon.  Into  it  are  rammed  powder  and 
an  iron  projectile  weighing  several  pounds. 
To  one  end  of  the  projectile  is  attached 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  line,  strong  rope  that 
is  coiled  carefully  in  a  box.     As  the  gun  is 

(Continued  on  page  932) 
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Residence  of  Harry  Lesser,  St.  Louis 


Madran,  Russell  &  Crowell,  Architects 


This  house  is  built  of  Hytex  510,  a  golden  brown  or  light  bronze  ironspot  brick,  laid 
in  Flemish,   Running  and  English  Bond,   with  mortar  joint  raked    one-half  inch. 

Hytex 

The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Brick 

Every  essential  for  a  home -building  material, —comfort,  fire-safety, 
permanence,  economy,  beauty, — is  found  in  Hy-tex  Brick.  Besides,  a 
Hy-tex  house  will  always  sell  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Hy-tex  trade-mark  stamps  the  highest  quality  on  every  brick  that 
bears  the  name.  And  there's  a  Hy-tex  Brick  in  every  color  and  every 
texture — smooth  or  rough — known  to  brick-making. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  know  all  about 
Hy-tex  Brick  before  deciding  on  the  material  to  be  used.     Send  for  any  of  these  booklets : 

"Genuine  Economy  in  Home- Building,"  a   beautiful  64-page  booklet,  illus- 
trated in  colors,  and  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  the  problems  that 
confront  every  prospective  home-builder.     Sent  for  ten  cents. 
"Suggestions  for  Small  Hy-tex  Homes,"  a  helpful  book  of  plans  for  homes 
of  moderate  cost.     Sent  for  four  cents. 

"Bonds  and  Mortars" — especially  for  the  architect  and  builder — a  28-page 
illustrated  booklet  on  design  in  patterns  for  brickwork,  showing  the  wide  possi- 
bilities for  securing  beauty  of  texture  in  the  wall  of  brick.     Sent  for  ten  cents. 

HYDRAULIC -PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 


Dept.  D4 


St.    Louis,   Missouri 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Face  Brick  in  the    World 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  EXHIBIT  ROOMS:— Baltimore,  Md.;   Chicago,  111.;    Cleveland,  O.;    Davenport,  Iowa;    DuBois,  Pa.;    Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;    Minneapolis,  Minn.;    New  York  City;   Omaha,  Neb.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    Toledo,  O.;    Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  Good  Low 


Not  a  /  AG00( 

Cyclecar  \  ^ 


The  Price  of $305  includes  Top,  Windshield,  Lamps  and  T 


A  high-grade,  well-designed,  carefully  built,  light-weight  auto- 
mobile, with  four-cylinder  motor,  96-inch  wheelbase,  roomy 
body,  standard  tread,  standard  features ;  produced  by  an  ex- 
perienced, soundly  financed  organization. 


The  Saxon  is  not  a  cyclecar,  but  a 
real  automobile,  so  simple  a  boy  can  run  it  — 
the  first  car  to  offer  all  the  essential  features 
of  standard  motor  car  practice  at  a  price 
under  $500. 

The  first  costofaSaxonislessthana  good 
horse  and  buggy;  the  upkeep  cost  far  less. 
Saving  in  time  considered  it  is  cheaper  than 
riding  on  street  cars. 


The  Saxon  is  a  car  of  the  widest  usefulness 
— a  source  of  pleasure  and  health  for  those  of 
moderate  means;  a  great  time-saver  for  sales- 
men, physicians,  contractors  and  all  others  to 
whom  time  is  money. 

It  is  a  car  for  the  young  man  — or  for  the 
young  couple.  In  a  Saxon  two  people  can  en- 
joy all  the  pleasures  of  touring  at  a  cost  so  low 
as  to  be  negligible. 


Here  Are  Some  Saxon  Features 


4-Cylinder  Motor,  water  cooled 
Standard  Tread 
90-inch  Wheelbase 
Left  Drive,  Center  Control,  enter 
from  either  side 


15  Horsepower 

Sliding  Gear  Transmission 

More  leg  room  than  high  priced 

cars 
Streamline  Body 
Honeycomb  Radiator 


Dry  Plate  Clutch 
Light  Weight 
Wire  Wheels 
Good  Looks 
Low  Upkeep 


: Saxons  are  selling  fast  everywhere.    See  your  dealer  early  for  a  dem- 
onstration.     Send  today  for  a  detailed  description  of  this  sturdy  car. 

Dept.  d,       SAXON  Motor  Company,      Detroit 


Over  34,000  in  use 


You  lose  many  times  more  t  hart  $  1 8  every  year 
you  do  wit hout  a  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter 

It  saves  you  time— stenographic  charges.  Your  cor- 
respondence can  be  Impressive.  Makes  clear  carbons. 
All  improvements— standard  84-char- 
cter  keyboard,  visible  writing,  re- 
versible ribbon,  marginal  release. 
Durable— serviceable — portable. 
Weighs  only  4%  lbs.  Carry  In 
pocket  or  nip.    Use  at  home, 

,  office  or  while  traveling.  Built  in 
1  Elliott-Fisher  factory.  Has  only  260 

■  Darts— others  have  ashiphag  8700. 

I  Does  same  writing  as  widely  adver- 

F  tised  S100  machines.  Sold  on  money- 
back-unless-satisfied  sruaranty.  Send 

Sw  catalog  and  Agent  e  Proposition. 


'for 


rnts  Wanted 


c.s. 


C1IA8.  D.     BKNNETT  CO. 

40ft  Cedar  Street 
llarrUburg,  Pa. 


The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by  Kirstein 


«  BATH  TUB 

Co*U  little,   no  p'rambing,   little  water 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  lenjrth  baths,  fir  better  than  tin  tube.     Luis 

for  years.    Write  fur  aped*'  Menu  offer  and  description, 

Robinson  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Vance   Street.    Toledo.  0. 


▼ 

^->«T      YOU  NEED   A 

Shur-on 

IF  YOU    NEED    GLASSES 


A  properly  adjusted   Shur-on   stays 
in  place  comfortably.     Stylish  in  ap- 
pearance.   Simple  in  construction. 
TEST  YOUR  OWN  EYES 

Read  with  ci-  heyeai  thirteen  Inches.  If  thetype 

blurs,  have  your  -  mined  and  lenses  fitted 

to  a  Shur  on    Syeflass  or  SpectACle    Mounting. 
shut  ona  in  i   isc  and  nose  comfort — are 

durable  and  simple.  Remember  the  name 
Shur-on  Is  stamped  in  the  bridge  and  the  T  mark 
is  in  the  finger  grips 


to  protect  you.     Sold 

by  ( Iptometi  i-is.  ( )p- 

ticiaiiK  and  Oculists 

Write   for    "How   to 
Buy  Glasses  Intelli- 
gently. " 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 

Ave.  K 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Eitahliihed  in  1864 


LOOK    FOR 


NAME^ 


# 


INTHE 
BRIDGE 
OR  THIS  MARK  ^r| 
IN  FINGERGRIPS 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  930) 

fired  and  the  projectile  is  shot  out  it  carries 
the  rope,  which  is  known  as  the  shot-line, 
out  of  the  box  and  across  whatever  part  of 
the  wrecked  vessel  the  iron  missile  may 
reach.  The  men  on  the  wreck  get  hold  of 
the  shot-line  and  haul  out  the  whip,  a 
larger  line,  attached  to  which  is  the  hawser 
on  which  the  breeches-buoy  is  hauled  back 
and  forth  like  a  construction-bucket  on  a 
steel  cable.  The  range  of  the  surf -gun  is 
between  a  quarter  and  a  half  mile,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  shot-line  used— the 
heavier  lines  being  stronger,  but  not  carry- 
ing as  far  as  the  lighter.  The  breeches-buoy 
is  hauled  out  by  the  life-savers  and  hauled 
back  when  a  man  has  got  into  it. 

When  the  crews  of  the  life-having  stations 
saw  they  could  not  reach  the  Louis  V.  Place 
in  their  boats  they  planted  their  surf-gun 
and  shot  a  line  across  her.  Hut  just  then 
the  snow  closed  in  thick  and  the  line 
parted.  For  hours  the  snow  continued, 
completely  obscuring  the  vessel  and  pre- 
venting another  line  being  fired.  Finally 
it  cleared  and  the  next  shot  fell  across 
the  ship,  but  those  on  board  of  her  wen- 
then  so  stiffened  with  cold  that  they  wen- 
unable  to  reach  the  line  and  make  it  fast. 
Another  hope  vanished,  and  the  life-savers 
settled  down  to  wait  the  next  surcease 
of  snow.  It  did  not  come  until  the  next 
day.  But  during  that  time  the  nervy 
men  of  the  coast  patrols,  frost-bitten,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  never  once  left  the 
beach,  but  stood  by,  keeping  a.  fire  going  to 
give  cheer  to  the  forlorn  wretches  on  the 
schooner. 

With  dawn  the  surf  was  still  too  high  to 
launch  a  boat,  and  shot  after  shot  was  fired 
across  the  schooner,  but  those  on  her  were 
too  numb  to  reach  them.  One  by  one, 
then,  those  on  the  shore  saw  the  crew  of  the 
Louis  V.  Place  topple  out  of  their  places 
on  the  shrouds  and  go  into  the  sea,  frozen 
corpses.  Those  who  had  lasht  themselves 
fast  swung  head  downward,  held  by  the 
ropes.  It  was  not  until  that  night  that  a 
boat  could  live  in  the  surf,  and  then  the 
life-savers,  exhausted  themselves,  went  out 
and  claimed  those  left  alive  of  the  crew. 
These  were  two  seamen — William  Stevens 
and  Soren  Nelson.  Nelson  died  after 
having  his  frozen  legs  amputated. 

This  account  has  a  more  happy  ending: 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  rescue 
made  with  a  breeches-buoy  was  that  ac- 
complished by  three  women  and  a  man.  It 
was  at  the  wreck  of  the  Martha  P.  Tucker, 
a  bark,  in  August,  1893,  near  the  Point 
Lookout  Life  Saving  Station,  on  Long 
Island.  In  the  summer  the  life-savers  are 
not  on  duty,  and  when  the  Tucker  came 
ashore  there  was  no  one  at  tin-  Point 
Lookout  station  but  Keeper  Rhodes,  his 
daughter  Jennie,  and  two  of  her  friends, 
Mi>.  Kaynor  and  Mrs.  Southard,  who  wen- 
visiting  her  for  the  day. 

A  terrific  storm  was  raging.  Rain  was 
falling  in  a  deluge.  The  surf  was  wild. 
The  Tucker  ran  high  on  the  bar  in  the  mist 
and  was  discovered  by  Jennie  Rhodes. 
Instantly  Keeper  Rhodes  and  the  three 
women  dragged  the  heavj  beach  cart  with 
the  breeches-buoy  apparatus  out  of  the 
house  and  toiled  through  the  deep  sand 
with  it  to  a  point  half  a  mile  distant,  just 
Opposite  the  wreck.  It  required  se\  en 
men  to  drag  the  cart  back  after  the  rescue 
had    been    made.      One    can    only    imagine 
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how  one  man  and  three  women  managed 
to  haul  it  to  the  spot  where  it  was  needod. 

With  tho  hurricane  howling  around  them 
the  girl  and  her  two  older  companions 
placed  the  surf -gun,  while  the  keeper  loaded 
it.  Then  they  stood  back  to  watch  the 
shot.  It  fell  true  across  the  bowsprit, 
which  was  then  the  only  spar  left  standing 
on  the  wreck.  Twelve  men  clung  to  it  for 
their  lives.  The  shipwrecked  sailors  got  tho 
line,  the  whip  was  hauled  out,  the  hawser 
followed,  and  then  the  first  man  on  the 
Tucker  got  into  the  breeches-buoy,  and  the 
three  women  and  Rhodes,  the  keeper,  set 
themselves  and  began  to  haul  him  foot  by 
foot  through  the  frenzied  smother  of  the 
breakers. 

He  was  landed  in  safety,  and  the  women 
hauled  out  the  buoy  again  for  the  next 
man.  One  by  one,  over  a  period  of  four 
grueling  hours,  they  worked,  and  eleven 
of  the  twelve  men  were  landed  safely.  The 
twelfth  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the 
sea  as  he  was  trying  to  get  into  the  buoy. 

One  of  the  most  famous  breeches-buoy 
incidents — one  that  has  been  the  basis  of 
many  fiction  narratives — took  place  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  1880.  It  was  the 
wreck  of  the  schooner  Hartzell,  from 
Detroit,  in  the  harbor  of  Frankfort.  The 
Press  particularizes: 

The  shores  of  the  lake  were  high,  rocky 
promontories  and  the  schooner  was  trapt 
on  them  in  a  sudden  onshore  squall  which 
quickly  turned  into  a  hurricane. 

She  went  ashore  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  with  a  huge  sea 
lashing  her  and  the  rocks  chewing  holes 
through  her  planking.  Her  crew  of  seven 
men  and  the  woman  cook,  Lydia  Dale, 
took  to  the  crosstrees  of  the  swaying  fore- 
mast to  keep  from  -being  washed  overboard 
by  the  seas  that  combed  her  decks.  They 
carried  some  rough  planks  aloft  and  lasht 
them  there  for  the  woman,  who  was  sick 
and  terrified,  to  lie  upon.  Hours  went  by. 
The  mainmast  fell.  The  foremast  began  to 
sway  as  it  loosened  in  its  step.  On  shore 
the  wreck  had  been  discovered.  The  near- 
est life-saving  station  was  at  Point  au  Bee 
Scies,  ten  miles  away.  There  was  no  road 
from  the  town  of  Frankfort  to  this  station. 
The  only  road  was  a  trail  filled  with  stumps 
and  fallen  logs  through  the  forest.  A  man 
on  horseback  managed  to  get  through  to 
the  station,  and  the  crew  with  their  beach 
cart  started  back  over  the  trail. 

Inch  by  inch  they  fought  their  way. 
Detour  followed  detour.  Hours  were  con- 
sumed clearing  away  stumps  and  logs  and 
fallen  trees  to  make  a  way  for  the  heavy 
beach  cart.  For  six  hours  the  men  struggled 
before  they  reached  a  road  back  of  Frank- 
fort, where  two  horses  were  waiting  for 
them.  The  rest  of  the  way  to  the  village 
was  quickly  covered,  but  here  a  new  ob- 
stacle confronted  them.  The  bluff,  below 
which  the  Hartzell  lay,  was  the  summit 
of  a  steep  and  roadless  hill.  It  was  over- 
grown with  brush  and  small  trees.  When 
the  beach  cart  and  the  weary  life-savers 
reached  the  scene  they  found  the  last  lap 
of  their  way  barred  by  a  seemingly  impas- 
sable obstacle.  '  But  in  that  hour  the  spirit 
that  comes  to  men  in  hours  of  the  greatest 
stress  flared  up.  The  whole  village  was  on 
the  scene — men,  women,  and  children.    As 

(.Continued  on  page  935) 


psmol  Soap 

ntrfecfa  the  complexion. 


Do  not  imagine  that  Resinol  Soap 
is  only  for  sick  skins.  Effective  as  it 
is  in  the  care  of  the  many  distressing 
conditions  to  which  the  complexion 
is  subject,  Resinol  Soap  is  first  of  all 
a  superbly  pure  toilet  soap,  with  a 
rich,  cleansing  lather  that  protects  well 
skins  from  those  very  conditions. 
The  Resinol  balsams  which  it  con- 
tains keep  the  skin  soft,  white  and 
clear,  the  hair  thick  and  lustrous, 
and  the  scalp   free   from   dandruff. 


The  very  rich  pay  as  much  as 
three  dollars  a  cake  for  their 
toilet  soap,  but  at  twenty-five 
cents,  Resinol  Soap  actually  gives 
equal  quality,  plus  antiseptic 
Resinol  cleanliness.  Sold  by  all 
druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet 
goods.  For  a  guest-room  size 
cake  and  miniature  box  of  Resinol 
Ointment,  write  to  Dept.  49-C, 
Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  nineteen  !years,  physicians 
have  prescribed  Resinol  fortheskin. 

Resinol  Shading  Stick  also  con- 
tains Resinol,  making  it  most 
agreeable  to  men  with  ten- 
der faces.     Trial  on  request. 


THE  STORY  OF  C  ARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  33s  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Rie^Hr'js! 
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Perfume 


4  Times  the  Strength 

of  ordinary  perfume.  Different 
from  any  thing  you  have  ever  used. 
An  exquisite  perfume  made  by  a 
new  process  that  makes  wonder- 
fully lasting  this  perfume  of  the 
real  flowers.  A  few  drops  lasts 
for  weeks.    An  ideal  gift. 

8  odors,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Violet.  Rose,  Crabapple,  Lilac, 
etc.    Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

$1.00aa  Ounce-  at  Dealers  or  Mail 
Send  check,  stamps,  money  order. 

Send  20c  silver  or  stamps  for  a 
large  trial  bottle  of  any  odor. 
Paul  Riegrr,  MS  FirstNt., San  Francisco 
Also  in  Concentrated  form,  $1.50 

a  bottle,  exact  size  of  picture.     [M 


SharpenYour  OwnmS2 


Money-back 
Guarantee 

$100 


to  a  better  edge  than  when 
new.    The  "Victor  Automat- 
ic" gives  a  keen,  velvety  edge: 
makes  shaving  a  delight.  Fitted 
with   full  length,   extra  wide,  spe- 
cially treated  honing  and  finishing  strop. 
ArPNTQBIG  MONEY.  Liberal  com- 
/\vjl-il N  1  O  missions.    Write    today   for 
r  free  trial  and  "Guaranteed  Sales"  proposition. 
Victor  Bnecialty  Co.,  A 1  Victor  Bids  .  Canton,  0. 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen  to 
anyone  —  perhaps   your 

dearest    friend.        Preparedness — knowing   what    to    do 

till  the  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life   of   that  friend. 

Get  "Emergency    Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  it 

prepared.    Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid  from 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 


WHEELCHAIRS  and  TRICYCLES 


Wheel  Chair  is  often  an  invalid's  greatest 
comfort.    We  offer  over  75  styles  of  in- 
valid's rolling  chairs  and  tricycles  with 
latest  improvements.     Ship  di- 
rect from  factory  to  yon  ana  sell 
on  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL. 
Liberal  discounts  to  all  sanding  tor 
FREE  Catalog  now. 

GORDON  MFG.  CO. 

325  Madison  Ave.       Toledo,  O. 
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Too  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  mammoth  tailor  sbops  whenever  you  visit  Chicago.    A  guide  will  show  you  through. 


Partial    view,    Coat    Shop    No.    2  — Our    oldest     shop    where    we    make    our    highest    grade    of    sack    coats    and    overcoats. 


We  are  satisfying  1 000  different  tastes  and  requirements  every  working  day— carrying 
out  the  detailed  instructions  on  each  order  more  correctly  than  would  1000  different  little  tailor  shops. 

Proving   how   Perfect 
is  our  Organization — 

How  modern  its  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  how  thoroughly  we  specialize  in  tailor- 
ing to  individual  measure  the  finest  olothes 
that   human   hands  can  possibly  make  for. 


$25.00    and     up, 
Suit  or  Overcoat. 

Our  dealer  in  your  city  will  show  you 
our  new  Spring  and  Summer  woolens  and 
take  your  measure.  If  you  don't  know 
who   he   is.  write  us   for   his  name   today. 


Partial  view,  Coat  Shop  B— Another  floor  where  fresh  air  and  abundant  daylight  induce  employees  to  give  us  their  best  efforts. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  933) 

the  crew  faltered  before  the  forested  hill  a 
great  cry  went  up:  "Clear  the  way;  clear 
the  way  to  the  shore!"  Men  and  women 
rushed  to  their  houses  for  axes  and  hatch- 
ets, and  shovels  and  picks,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes a  thousand  human  beings  were  toiling 
frantically,  tearing  away  brush,  chopping 
down  trees,  unearthing  boulders.  In  half 
an  hour  the  work  was  complete,  and  the 
beach  car  stood  on  the  bald  face  of  the  bluff. 

Meantime  the  plight  of  the  men  and  the 
woman  in  the  crosstrees  of  the  wrecked 
schooner  had  become  more  untenable.  But 
help  was  near,  the  the  trusty  surf-gun  sent 
its  shot  and  line  across  the  swaying  rigging, 
where  the  sailors  secured  it.  Two  hours 
were  spent  in  getting  the  breeches-buoy  out, 
for  the  lines  tangled  in  the  surf.  Finally, 
the  buoy  reached  the  schooner,  and  was 
brought  back  with  the  mate  in  it  uncon- 
scious. Then  the  life-car,  a  metal  buoy 
with  a  cover  fastened  from  the  inside  after 
the  rescued  person  had  crawled  in,  was 
sent  out,  and  one  by  one  the  men  came 
ashore  in  it.  When  the  last  one  was  in,  the 
crowd  of  townsfolk  and  life-savers  found 
that  the  woman  cook,  Lydia  Dale,  had 
been  left  behind.  Instantly  a  great  cry 
went  up:  "Where  is  the  woman — why  did 
you  not  send  her  ashore  first?" 

At,  the  very  cry,  the  swaying  mast  of  the 
schooner,  which  for  so  many  hours  had 
held  safe  its  human  freight,  fell  into  the 
lake  and  the  body  of  the  cook  went  with  it. 
And  so  ended  one  of  the  blackest  chapters 
of  shipwreck  in  the  annals  of  the  service. 

When  the  schooner  T.  B.  Witherspoon 
went  ashore  on  the  southerly  side  of  Nan- 
tucket Island  on  January  10,  1886,  during 
the  big  blizzard  of  that  year,  she  had  on 
hoard  nine  persons,  including  Mrs.  Burdick 
Berry,  wife  of  the  rnate,  and  her  five-year- 
old  baby  boy. 

The  schooner  had  been  driven  a  hundred 
miles  out  of  her  reckoning  by  the  tempest. 
She  was  discovered  by  the  crew  of  the 
Surfside  station  soon  after  she  struck,  about 
midnight.  It  was  impossible  for  a  boat  to 
live  in  the  surf,  but  the  Lyle  gun  was 
brought  into  play  and  a  line  shot  aboard. 
At  this  time  seven  men  were  in  the  mizzen 
rigging.  They  secured  the  line  and  hauled 
out  the  whip  until  it  was  almost  in  their 
grasp,  when  the  line  parted  under  the 
strain.  Another  line  was  shot  and  again  the 
whip  was  almost  secured,  but  this  also 
parted. 

At  this  time  all  but  two  of  the  men  left 
the  rigging  and  went  below.  Another  line 
was  fired,  and  in  trying  to  grasp  the  whip 
one  of  the  men  was  jerked  over  into  the  ice- 
filled  surf.  This  man  had  been  most  active 
in  working  on  the  lines,  and  his  comrade 
who  remained  in  the  rigging  tried  to  haul 
out  the  next  line  unaided,  but,  failing,  in- 
duced two  others  to  come  up  from  the  deck 
to  help  him.  While  struggling  with  the  ice- 
crusted  rope  his  helpers  froze  to  death  in 
the  shrouds  and  remained  hanging  there. 

The  survivor  then  went  to  the  deck  and, 
getting  the  fifth  line,  made  it  fast  to  the 
foremast.  A  few  moments  previous  to  this 
another  man  had  been  seen  to  rush  wildly 
forward  and  enter  the  fore  deck-house.  The 
one  who  had  made  fast  the  lines  was  then 
observed  to  go  to  this  house  and  to  return 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  other.  Together 
they  succeeded  in  hauling  off  the  whip  and 
buoy  and  were  taken  ashore  nearly  frozen 
to  death. 


It  was  then  that  the  tragic  story  was 
learned  of  what  had  been  transpiring  on  the 
vessel  during  the  hours  the  life-savers  had 
been  struggling  to  establish  communica- 
tion with  the  schooner. 

The  first  to  perish  was  the  man  who  fell 
overboard  at  about  noon.  The  next  were 
the  captain  and  a  sailor  who  had  been  fro- 
zen in  the  rigging.  The  other  four  souls, 
including  the  mate's  wife  and  child,  died  in 
the  cabin  during  the  afternoon  while  the 
life-savers  were  fighting  to  save  them. 

At  this  time  the  water  in  the  cabin  was 
waist  deep.  Floating  about  in  it,  stiff"  and 
dead,  were  the  ice-crusted  bodies  of  two  of 
the  crew.  With  the  ice  forming  about 
them  stood  the  mate  Berry,  his  child  in  one 
arm,  the  other  about  the  waist  of  his  dying 
wife,  supporting  her.  Mrs.  Berry  died  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  "  I  must  leave  you," 
she  said  to  her  husband,  while  the  chill  of 
death  froze  the  smile  on  her  lips.  The 
child  followed  twenty  minutes  later.  "Pa- 
pa," said  the  little  fellow,  "won't  Ciod  take 
us  home?" 

Berry,  frenzied  with  grief,  dashed  from 
the  cabin  and  took  refuge  in  the  forward 
deck-house,  where  he  threw  himself  down, 
and  would  have  died  had  not  the  man  on 
deck  begged  him  to  help  haul  off  the 
breeches-buoy  for  their  mutual  safety. 

Never  a  winter  goes  by  that  the  breeches- 
buoy  does  not  cheat  death  of  a  harvest  of 
human  life,  and  the  credit  for  thousands  of 
lives  belongs  at  the  door  of  the  inventors  of 
what  the  life-savers  in  technical  parlance 
call  "beach  apparatus." 


A   G 


"RUBE"  WADDELL 

HE  end  of  the  spectacular  life  of 
eorge  Edward  Waddell  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  vast  army  of  baseball  fans 
to  one  of  those  characters,  at  once  the  most 
enviable  and  the  saddest  and  most  pitiful 
in  the  world,  who  are  too  giant-hearted  for 
the  civilization  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  affectionate,  good-hearted  giants,  too 
big  to  see  how  little  they  serve  their  own 
interests,  too  impatient  and  too  full  of  ani- 
mal energy  to  stop  and  work  out  all  the 
little  tricks  and  artifices  that  would  bring 
them  gain;  giving  always  open-handedly 
and  with  both  hands;  relying  absolutely  in 
an  abounding  energy,  even  finding  pleasure 
and  exhilaration  in  wasting  and  destroying 
that  energy;  angered  only  as  a  child  is  an- 
gered, by  the  sting  of  little  annoyances,  and 
sobered  only  in  the  presence  of  the  genuine 
distress  of  others.  Most  of  these  giants 
die  young.  In  the  open  they  might  have 
the  chance  to  pour  out  their  energy  prodi- 
gally and  still  draw  deeper  energy  from 
Nature  herself;  but  in  the  city  they  are 
foredoomed.  The  carelessness  of  their  too- 
generous  natures  renders  them  unwilling  to 
resist  the  clutch  of  the  pitiless  tentacles; 
and  once  they  are  caught,  they  are  done  for. 
Many  of  the  articles  that  have  honored 
"Rube"  Waddell's  memory  in  the  last  few 
days  have  spoken  of  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  this  pitcher's  career.  There  is  a  moral 
to  be  sure,  and  it  is:   " Big-heartedness  is  a 

dangerous  thing  in  a  civilized  community." 

(Continued  on  page  947) 


PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

YY'HEN     you    buy    gar- 
ters,   the    salesman 
wants    you    to    have    the 
best. 

Don't     take     something 
that  "looks  like" 

PARIS 

They're  all  mak- 
ing the  "looks- 
like"  kind. 

See  for  your- 
self; the  man  on 
the  box;  the  name  on  the 
back  of  the  shield.  You 
want  the  best  for  wear 
and  for  comfort. 

25c.  and  50c. 


A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY 

Makers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


AME  1NG  SPRING 

FOR  MOTOR  CARS 

Uncontrolled  spring  recoil  is  uncom- 
fortable— expensive  and  dangerous. 

Shock  absorbers  cannot  eliminate  re- 
coil without  stiffening  the  action  of  the 
spring,  making  the  car-ride  hard. 

The  Ames  Equalizing  Spring  is 
applied  to  your  motor  car  spring  and  is 
passive  on  the  downward  thrust — acting 
only  on  the  recoil,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  shock — elim- 
inating all  side-sway,  pitching  and 
danger  of  spring  breakage. 

Immediate  Deliveries 
Pleasure  Cars  and  Delivery  Wagons 

Insist  that  your  springs  be 

AMES  EQUALIZED 

"THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SPRING 

PROBLEM"   On  Request 

DEPT.  B 

CLARENCE  N.  PEACOCKS  CO 

Excwusive  iiceNsees 

1790  BROADWAY 
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"SWAN    DELIGHTS 
WHOEVER  WRITES" 

A  paper  of  individuality,  possess- 
ing a  distinctive  pure  white  color 
which  places  it  in  a  class  of  its 
own.  Made  from  absolutely  pure 
white  linen  rags,  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  durable  sheet  of 
paper  obtainable  for  commercial 
stationery. 

A  request  on  your  business  stationery  will  bring 
you  a  generous  sample  pad  FREE 
For  Sale  by 

DUBOC  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

and 
CANFIELD  PAPER  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  PAPER  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

TOLEDO  DETROIT  CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH  DAYTON 


INVES  FMENTS  AT^'D  FINANCE 


We     have 
Sold  Over 


870,000,000   of 
Bonds  of  Our  Country 

Without   the  Lots  of  a  Dollar  to  Our  Patrons 

The  U.S.  Treasury,  as  well  as  Treasurers  of  State, 
City  and  County,  demand  this  class  of  Bonds  to 
protect  Public  Funds.  Protect  Your  Savings 
by  putting  them  in  this  safest  of  all  investments. 
Will  yield  from  4%  to  s\%.  Free  from  In.ome  Tax. 
Write  for  Booklet  F—' Bonds  of  Our  Country"— FREE 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank,   Dept.  6,   Columbus,  0. 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7?&8* 

nvested  in  first  mortgages  in  Oklahoma 

1  improved  rail  Mtatc    W  e  h&ve  never 

liad  a  loss.    Interest  paid  promptly.   Value 

"f    property   three  times  amount  of  loan. 

Write  for  free  booklet  describing  our  busi- 

and    li-t   of    Joans.       We  have   loans  of 

HfiD.ou  to  no.ooo.oa 

Aurelius-Swanson  Co. 

31  State  Nat.  Bank  Bide,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


INVESTORS 

should  not  be  without  this  free  Booklet. 
It  points  the  way  to  valuable  investment 
bilitiei  in 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  fertile-lands  that  an-  steadily 
enhaixing  in  value  "We're  Right  on 
the  Ground  "  We've  been  here  30  years 
and  no  customer  has  ever  suffered  a  loss 
through  us  Ask  for  Booklet  "A"  and 
list  of  offer  i] 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

UltWIl  KOItKs,  V.  II. 
Kit.   lt»b».    C.pll.l  tut]  Surpluioi.r  ilSO.000 


IS  OUR    LEAD    IN    COTTON  PRODUC- 
TION THREATENED? 

IT  is  declared  by  Richard  Spillane  in 
The  Renew  of  Reviews  that  "for  the 
first  time  since  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton-gin  it  looks  as  if  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  grown  more  cotton  than  Amer- 
ica." Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated 
that  this  country  still  raised  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of 
cotton,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Spillane,  it 
looks  now  as  if  we  might  not  continue  to 
produce  quite  one-half  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. The  increased  production  from  other 
countries  has  come  in  part  from  the 
promotion  work  done  by  England  in  the 
Nile  Valley  and  in  Africa,  by  France  in 
North  Africa,  and  by  Germany  in  her 
colonial  possessions.  Meanwhile,  produc- 
tion in  China,  from  being  a  "negligible" 
item,  has  advanced  that  country  "into 
second  place  practically  in  one  season." 
Cotton  has  been  grown  in  China  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  probably  much  longer, 
but  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  years  that 
notable  strides  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Spillane  says  this  "tremendous 
increase"  is  largely  owing  to  "inhibition  of 
the  growing  of  the  poppy  plant."  He 
quotes  a  mercantile  firm  in  Shanghai  of 
excellent  repute  as  predicting  soon  a 
Chinese  crop  of  5,333,000  bales.  Produc- 
tion is  increasing  "by  leaps  and  bounds." 
Should  those  figures  be  reached,  China 
alone  would  produce  nearly  one-third  as 
much  cotton  as  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Spillane  declares  further  that  English 
spinners  in  recent  years  have  "  surprizingly 
increased"  their  use  of  cotton  from  Africa 
and  South  America.  He  quotes  a  Liver- 
pool firm  as  saying  that  the  world  outside  of 
America  will  soon  produce  a  larger  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  than  America  herself. 
The  outlook  "is  fraught  with  great  possi- 
bilities of  danger  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer"— in  fact,  American  cotton  is  being 
"displaced  gradually."  The  figures  for 
China  given  by  this  firm  are  in  excess  of 
those  given  by  the  Shanghai  firm.  Mr. 
Spillane  believes  the  only  method  by  which 
this  country  can  now  meet  competition  from 
elsewhere  is  through  an  economic  ability 
to  lower  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 

Mr.  Spillane's  article  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which  prints  a  leading  editorial  article, 
in  which  the  situation  is  dealt  with  as  a 
serious  one.     The  writer  says: 

"Another  confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
assumption  that  China  has  come  to  the 
front  as  a  cotton-growing  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rapid  increase  of  its  capacity 
as  a  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  country. 
The  latest  mail  advices  bring  news  thai  the 
Shanghai  Cotton  Company  is  doubling  its 

plant  and  thai  all  the  rest  of  the  foreign- 
managed  mills  are  adding  both  to  their 
looms  and  spindles,  while  there  is  to  be  at 
least  one  new  Chinese  mill  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shanghai.  The  exceptional 
prosperity  of  the  local  cotton  trade  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  an  incentive  to 
this  increase  of  plant.  The  fact  is  also 
cited    that    even    the    .Japanese    are    giving 

preference  to  Shanghai  as  against  Osaka, 
for  manufactures  intended  TOT  the  China 
market.     Thus,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  be- 


fore 1916  Shanghai  and  its  vicinity  may 
have  1,000,000  spindles,  and  may  rank 
next  to  Bombay  and  Osaka  as  a  cotton- 
manufacturing  center  in  Asia. 

"While  the  productive  capacity  of  any 
one  of  the  three  may  not  be  impressive, 
according  to  our  standards,  the  collective 
aggregate  of  cotton  spindles  revolving  in 
Asia  has  long  ceased  to  be  negligible. 
There  are  said  to  be  6,500,000  in  British 
India,  Osaka  has  at  least  2,275,000,  and 
China  seems  likely  to  approach  before  long 
this  latter  figure.  Of  course,  the  Chinese 
market  for  imported  cotton  cloth  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  in  proportion  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Chinese  millions,  and 
with  a  greater  demand  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  Chinese  labor  out  of  doors 
the  immense  product  of  the  cottage  industry 
will  almost  certainly  shrink,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  the  machine-made  products 
of  the  mills  of  Osaka  and  Shanghai.  So  far 
as  the  world's  market  for  our  raw  cotton  is 
concerned,  even  if  China  is  growing  all  that 
has  been  claimed,  it  would  only  require  a 
Chinese  consumption  of  the  manufactured 
product,  very  much  less  per  capita  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
to  absorb  the  entire  crop  of  the  world,  even 
according  to  the  revised  figures." 

Mr.  Spillane  points  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  cotton  crop  to  prosperity 
in  this  country.  Anything  that  threatens 
it  is  of  "national  concern."  The  value  of 
this  crop,  broadly  speaking,  is  nearly  one 
billion  dollars  annually,  and  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  is  exported.  Cotton  bills 
in  the  main  "preserve  our  trade  balance." 
Embarrassment  to  us  might  result  from  a 
further  big  increase  in  the  foreign  produc- 
tion of  cotton. 

In  the  South  great  development  in  cot- 
ton-growing has  taken  place  within  fifteen 
years.  Before  the  Civil  War,  the  South 
produced  only  about  5,000,000  bales; 
fifteen  years  ago  it  produced  not  quite 
10,000,000  bales;  it  has  since  produced 
16,000,000.  Cotton  since  the  war  has  sold 
as  low  as  5  cents;  it  has  since  reached 
20  cents,  with  an  average  price  of  about 
10  cents.  The  latter  price,  in  the  opinion 
of  planters,  is  the  lowest  they  can  accept 
and  come  out  with  any  profit.  Within 
fifteen  years,  the  cost  of  producing  cotton 
has  probably  doubled.  Mr.  Spillane  insists 
that  production  per  acre  must  be  increased, 
and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  other 
ways  must  be  made  less.  Present  danger- 
signals  should  hasten  the  perfection  of 
a  satisfactory  cotton-picking  machine. 
Many  machines  have  been  devised,  but  a 
wholly  successful  one  remains  yet  to  be 
produced.  Some  have  been  successful 
mechanically,  but  not  commercially,  objec- 
tions to  them  being  high  cost,  heavy  weight, 
and  want  of  adaptability  to  any  but  large 
plantations.  When  a  machine  has  been  per- 
fected that  shall  meet  the  needs  of  small  as 
well  as  large  growers,  "a  revolution  will  be 
wrought  in  cotton-growing."'  To  compete 
with  the  new  rival  in  the  East,  cotton-pick- 
ing by  hand  by  negroes  must  be  superseded. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INVESTORS  HARD  HIT 

It   is    declared    by    a   Boston    writer    in 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  that  the  year  1913 

"will     always     remain     one    of    unhappy 

memory   for  financial   institutions  in  New 

(Continued  on  payr  938) 
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YES — and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  car  to  the 
prospective  buyer  is  the  Delco  equipment. 

Almost  every  prospective  buyer  knows  that  this 
remarkable  system  of  cranking,  lighting  and  ignition  is  the 
pioneer  imits  field — that  it  has  in  three  short  years  practi- 
cally revolutionized  the  automobile  industry,  and  that  it 
has  been  adopted  as  standard  equipment  by  many  of  the 
most  successful  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

He  knows  that  more  than  100,000  Delco  equipped  cars 
are  now  in  use,  and  that  the  owners  of  these  cars  are  uni- 
versally enthusiastic  in  their  commendation  of  Delco  re- 
liability and  efficiency. 

He  knows  that  every  dealer  who  sells  Delco  equipped 
cars  is  a  practical  service  man  for  the  Delco  system,  in- 
suring the  owners  of  these  cars  the  same  intelligent  atten- 
tion in  the  care  of  their  electrical  equipment  that  they 
receive  on  the  rest  of  the  car. 

And — knowing  these  things  in  a  broad  general  way  it  is 
very  natural  that  his  first  question  to  the  motor  car  sales- 
man should  be  "Tell  me  about  the  Delco." 

And — it  is  just  as  natural  that  the  salesman  should 
grow  enthusiastic  as  he  throws  back  the  hood  and  displays 
the  compact  businesslike  little  single  unit  machine  snugly 
installed  alongside  the  engine. 

It  is  a  single  unit  instead  of  two  or  three  units,  he  ex- 
plains, because  the  single  unit  is  the  ideal  form — It  is  less 
bulky,  less  complicated,  lighter  in  weight,  requires  less 
wiring — and  its  three-year  record  in  actual  service  proves 
that  it  expresses  the  highest  possible  type  of  efficiency. 


The  Most  Interesting 
Story  that  the 
Salesman  has  to  Tell 
Is  the  Delco  Story 


Then  this  enthusiastic  salesman  traces  out  the  wiring 
and  shows  how  simple  and  direct  it  is — A  single  wire  from 
motor-generator  to  battery,  with  no  switches  or  complica- 
tions of  any  kind. 

He  points  to  the  gearing — from  the  motor  direct  to  the 
fly  wheel — thus  giving  greater  leverage  and  less  complica- 
tion than  if  chains  were  used  to  crank  the  engine. 

He  grows  eloquent  over  Delco  ignition — explaining  how 
simple  and  direct  it  is — how  unfailingly  reliable — and  how 
completely  it  has  demonstrated  its  efficiency  on  100,000 
Delco  equipped  cars — Incidentally  he  will  call  attention  to 
the  wide-spread  recognition  that  has  recently  developed  of 
the  superiority  of  this  type  of  ignition. 

And  finally,  he  will  come  to  the  Delco  battery — Not 
just  an  ordinary  battery,  he  will  explain — but  a  battery 
specially  built  to  Delco  specifications — and  that  is  a  perfect 
marvel  in  its  ability  to  stand  up  under  rough  usage  and 
maintain  its  efficiency — No  one  knows  how  long  Delco 
batteries  will  last.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  in  use 
two  to  three  years  and  are  apparently  in  as  good  shape 
today  as  they  were  when  new. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  salesman  will 
explain,  and  he  will  emphasize  them  all  by  demonstrating 
how  staunchly  Delco  equipment  is  put  together — the  heavy 
wiring  and  unbreakable  connections — the  beautiful  machin- 
ing and  watchlike  accuracy  of  the  parts.  And  as  a  final 
clincher  he  will  refer  you  to  100,000  owners  of  Delco 
equipped  cars  who  are  demonstrating  in  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month  service  the  unfailing  reliability  of  Delco 
equipment. 


DAYTON  ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES  COMPANY 
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This  season,  "the  simpler,  the 
smarter"  is  the  decree  of  Fash- 
ion.      The    Oxford,    shown 
above,    with    the  plain -stitched  tip 

invites  attention  by  seeming  to  avoid  it  and  has 
the  supreme  "smartness' '  of  extreme  plainness. 

"ARLINGTON"    Corded -Tip   Oxford— $4.50 

Russet  Calf;  semi-slender,  receding  toe;  plain  stitched 
toe-cap  (no  perforations)  with  raised  or  corded"  efFect 
between  rows  of  tip  stitching;  broad  shank;  solidly 
planted  heel;  invisible  eyelets;  English  cord  laces;  back 
seam  locked  with  an  "anchor  stay;"  expressly  shaped  and 
steadied  to  clasp  the  ankle  and  hug  the  heel.  Also 
available  in  Black  Calf. 

Exclusive   Custom  Styles 

$4  and  up 

Thtrt  art  100  Exclusive  Regal  Shops  and  900  Aecrtd'tUd 
Regal  Agents.   Send  for  our  Spring  Style  Book — it's  free. 

REGAL    SHOE    COMPANY 

265  Summer  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


New 

Edition 

Just 


THE 


PLAYS 


of    LEO    TOLSTOY 

Translated  by  LOUISE  and  AYLMER  MAUDE 

New,   Enlarged,   and   Complete  Edition  of   the 

Plays  Published  During  Tolstoy's  Life, 

and  Also  of  His  Posthumous  Plays 

The  Power  of  Darkness    The  First  Distiller    Fruits 

of  Culture     The  Live  Corpse     The  Cause  of   It 

All     The  Light  Shines  in  Darkness 

Large   1 2 mo.      Cloth.      Price,  $1.50  Net 
Average  Carriage  Charge  13c 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  CO.,  Pub...  354-60  Fourth  Aye..  N.  Y. 


NV.C. 


THE  VICTORIA  CROSS     Its  Heroes  and 

Their  Valor 

By  D  .  H  .   P  A  R  R  V 

522  oi  these  medals  have  been  thui  fat 
awarded,  and  eai  li  hai  been  won  under  cir- 
rumstam es  of    tin*  deadliest   pei 

owner,  a  stirring  and  terrible  romance  liaiiK- 
iriK  around  them  all.  The  entire  history  of  the 
Vi'  toria  '  ro  i,  and  the  stories  oi  those  who 

have  won  it.  arc  hero  told.  Big  thick  i2mo 
volume,  illustrated.  $ i.7S  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
364  Fourth  Avenue  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Complete  Water  only 

Tower  Outfit  $49 

High  grade   500  gal.    Cypres*   Tank 
and  20  ft.  Steel  Tower  like  cut. 
Tank  luaianleed  5  yean    Complele  Water 
Work*  equipment.  Get  our  catalogue  today 
and  New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36,  Free. 

THE   BALTIMORE  CO.  •■ltihoe.hd. 


COATS-OF-ARMS.    and    CRESTS 

Searched  and  Painted  for  framing.  Dies  for 
embossing.  Stationery  provided.  Heraldic 
authority  guaranteed. 

George  D.  Todd.  26  E.  42  St.  (4th  Floor) .  New  York 


Easy:  Payments 


/^Moth  Proof 

AMonticelloSouthernRedCedarChest 

koepfi  your  riot  hM,  ton.  feathers,  woolenn.  etc.,  uafo  from 
mothf,  mien  diiKt  unci  damp.  Mont  beautiful  ohestl 
ever  built.  OoliR-htfuNy  fr»srrant.  Will  laat  for  icnerrtiona. 
Fplandld  sift  for  •:•  actuations,  birthdays  and  wadding*.  16  d»ya 
frro  trial.  Kaiiy  monthly  payment*  if  you  dnrldr  to  ke«*p  thn  C'hrwt. 
Write    today   for   free  catalog  ahowinir  all  the  handnnmo  deaiona. 

MONIin  11  0  REO  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..     Dfpt  0-4-4'.    Manila  M.  ft  M 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  936) 

England."  Practically  all  transportation 
securities   in   New    England    "depreciated 

heavily  in  1913."  It  is  institutions  like  thr 
insurance  companies,  which  own  both  stocks 
and  bonds,  that  nave  been  most  severely 
hit.  The  writer  cites  the  financial  report 
of  one  of  these  companies  as  typical.  It 
appears  that  this  company  on  December 
31,  1912,  owned  stocks  in  railroads  having 
a  market  value  of  (1,536,137.  One  year 
later  these  stocks  had  fallen  in  value 
$478,874,  a  reduction  of  about  :-!l  per 
cent.  In  bonds  the  losses  of  this  company 
were  Less  severe,  having  Buffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  7.1  per  cent.  only.  The  following 
explanation  is  given  by  the  company  of  it> 
investments  in  New  England  securities: 

"The  stocks  and  bonds  of  steam  railroad.- 
of  New  England  have  for  many  years  been 
distinguished  as  the  most  desirable  invest- 
ments for  trust  funds,  the  market  value 
year  in  and  year  out  varying  but  little,  and 
the  income  always  certain  to  be  paid  to  the 
investor  as  regularly  as  the  due  date  ar- 
rived. New  England  railroad  securities 
have  been  regarded  almost  as  free  from  the 
element  of  speculation  as  gold  coin. 
Savings  institutions  have  Bought  these 
securities  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
easily  converted  into  cash  without  loss." 

THE  APRIL  PAYMENTS 

Payments  in  April  to  stock-  and  bond- 
holders, representing  dividends  and  inter- 
est, have  been  computed  by  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  as  $180,081,149.  This  shows  a 
slight  decline  from  the  amount  paid  last 
year,  which  was,  $180,77">,909.  The  divi- 
dends alone  for  April,  as  divided  among 
industrials,  railroads,  and  street-railways, 
make  a  total  of  $94,281,149,  whereas  last 
year  they  amounted  to  $101,275,109.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  April  totals  for  each  class  of 
stock,  with  the  grand  total  for  the  four 
months  since  January  1 : 

1014  1913 

Industrial? $47,333,660  $53,879,406 

Railroads 38.596.480  39.550.69l! 

Street-railways 8,361,009  7.845,811 

Total $94,281,149        $101,275,909 

Grand  Total.  4  months 1279,893,828        $310,703,942 

Changes  in  dividend  payments  during  the 

year  are  pointed  out  in  the  same  article. 
Among  companies  making  larger  payments 
than  last  year  are  the  following:  Associated 
Oil,  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  Cities  Serv- 
ice com.,  Eastman  Kodak  com.,  Guggen- 
heim Exploration,  Lorillard  com.,  Otis  Ele- 
vator com.,  Standard  Oil  (Ohio),  Western 
Union,  vVeyman  &  Bru'n  com.  Smaller 
payments  were  made  by  American  ("an 
and  the  American  Express  Company,  while 
payments  were  omitted  by  the  following: 
Am.  Writing  Paper  pfd.,  Boston  &  Maine 
com.,  Cal.  Petroleum  com..  Chic.  &  East 
111.  pfd.,  Colo.  &  Southern  1st  and  2d  pfd., 
Pope  Mfg.  pfd.,  Ruinely  pfd. 

Another  table  shows  the  payments  made 

by  Industrial  corporations  in  different 
months  since  191  1,  as  follows: 

1911                   M9I3  1912 

.lamiarv                                    -"7         $50,073,576  $44.14K.71s 

iiarj     28,198,345          !7,816  21.214.751 

Marrh                        36,330,516          10,538,806  30,464,439 

\|,nl                         17,338,660                 9,406  37.429.71 1 

Total $161,089,328  $172,308,128  1133,247,622 

May                S4.84I  22,204,406 

June                 9,676  29,401,700 

July                         16,906,961  44,473,088 

\uKust                        14,022,010  22,770.309 

September 35.232.44ii  37.028.122 

Octobei        47,763,701  44.094.332 

Noveml  2.964  26.722.188 

December    37,9273*0  33.417,618 

Total  for  year  $452,217,993      $393,359,385 

•  Total  revised. 
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THE  DECLINE  IN  MEAT  ANIMALS 

An  important  report  on  the  country's 
meat-supply  was  recontly  made  by  a  com- 
mittee to  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  discusses  the  causes  of  the 
decline,  and  chief  among  them  names  the 
fact  that  land  has  now  become  too  valuable 
to  be  used  for  grazing  purposes.  Along 
with  the  decline  in  raising  beef  cattle  lias 
come  a  decline  in  sheep-raising.  Little 
encouragement  for  relief  is  found  by  the 
committee,  except  in  raising  hogs.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  committee's  report 
has  been  printed  in  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, from  which  the  following  passages 
are  taken: 

"It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  the 
steer  requires  about  25  acres  annually  for 
grazing,  since  the  native  grass  is  often  thin 
and  scanty  in  its  growth.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that,  when  for  any  reason,  the 
land  becomes  susceptible  of  cultivation 
it  also  becomes  much  too  valuable  for 
grazing.  The  agricultural  advance  prom- 
ises to  go  still  further,  as  dry  farming  de- 
velops and  as  irrigation  projects  increase, 
but  finally  there  will  be  reached  that 
irreducible  minimum  of  grazing  land  where 
rainfall  is  not  sufficient  even  for  dry  farm- 
ing, and  where  water  is  not  available  for 
irrigation.  It  will  be  a  much  circumscribed 
area  compared  with  that  formerly  in  use  for 
stock-raising,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
answer  as  to  an  increased  food-supply  of 
meat  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

"A  further  cause  for  decrease  in  cattle 
was  the  shortage  in  crops  in  many  sec- 
tions during  the  hot,  dry  summers  and  falls 
of  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1913.  Many 
farmers  found  themselves  financially  un- 
able to  carry  their  stock  through  the  winter 
because  of  high-priced  feed,  so  the  stock 
was    rushed  to  market  in  great  numbers. 

"In  the  case  of  hogs  the  principal  causes 
of  shortage  are  the  high  prices  of  feed 
during  the  four  drought  years  named,  and 
most  serious  of  all,  the  destructive  rav- 
ages of  hog-cholera  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  West,  -  Northwest,  Central 
West,  and  South.  There  are  other  causes 
contributing  to  the  general  decrease  in 
live  stock,  but  they  are  not  of  such  moment 
as  those  already  recited,  nor  are  their 
operations  so  clearly  seen. 

"We  naturally  turn  to  foreign  cattle  and 
sheep-raising  countries  as  the  easiest  solu- 
tion of  our  difficulties.  They  are  princi- 
pally Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico.  In  each,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Australia,  we  find  the  same 
problem  that  confronts  us,  and  that,  save 
for  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  a  few 
years,  we  are  likely  to  lean  on  a  broken 
reed.  Statistics  at  present  concerning 
Mexico  are  practically  valueless,  but  the 
supply  of  cattle  there  available  for  our  needs 
is  extremely  small.  Moreover  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country  is  such  as  to 
preclude  any  hope  of  relief  in  that  quarter 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  Canada  is  not  great,  nor  is  it 
liable  to  be  so  in  the  near  future,  because 
of  the  extreme  northern  latitudes.  With 
Canada,  as  with  us,  there  is  the  same  story 
of  grazing  ranges  being  converted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  of  population  grow- 
ing faster  than  cattle. 

"Equally  is  this  true  of  Argentina,  where 
the  supply  of  cattle  is  at  a  standstill,  with 
agriculture  steadily  usurping  grazing  ranges 
and  with  a  population  growing  in  greater 
ratio  than  our  own.  Already  the  limit 
of  possible  supply  from  Argentina  seems 
to  have  been  reached  and  passed,  as  it 
is  evidenced  by  the  decrease  of  25  per  cent. 
in  exports  of  frozen  meats  in  1913  as 
compared  with  1912.  The  story  of  Brazil 
is  that  of  a  decrease  in  cattle-supply  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  941) 
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SELF-SHAVING  was  never  so  simplified  as  by  the  advent  of  the 
GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  with  its  keen-cutting  blade,  safe- 
guarding and  correct-angled  frame,  and  perfectly  smooth  action. 
The  man  who  uses  a  GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  with  the  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blade  derives  pleasurable  satisfaction  from   its 


use. 


GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  outfit  complete 
with  7  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  in  genuine  morocco 
leather  case,  $1.00.      At  all   up-to-date  dealers. 


A s£  your  dealer  to  shore 
you  the  Gem  and  other 
mak.es  (some  have  7 , 
1 2  or  even  24  blades). 
You  'II  buy  the  Gem — 
Gem  Damaskeene 
Blades  last  for  years. 


One 

Dollar 

Outfit 


Gem     Cutlery    Co.,    210-218    Eleventh    Ave.,    New    York 


THE  BUCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  $1.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


An  eye  for  distant  things 

Half  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  or  a 
summer's  outing  lies  in  the  things 
your  eye  can  not  see  ordinarily. 

Enjoy  those  distant  details  which 
are  so  inviting  and  so  interesting 
— see  everything  through 

Dauscli  |omb~^iss 

Stereo  Prism 
Binoculars 


Show  a  field  nearly  9  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  field  glasses — with 
remarkably  even  illumi- 
nation, sharp  and  clear  to 
the  very  edges.  Unusu- 
ally compact,  light  in 
weight,  dust  and  damp- 
proof. 

Send  for  our  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Stereo  Binoculars.  It  contains 
full  descriptions  and  prices. 

Bausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  (5. 

60S  SI  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER.  N. Y. 

New  York      Chicago       Washington       San  Francisco 


FOUR  LOVING  NEIX.  Letters  from  the  Pari* 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE  advertising  columns  of  The 
Digest  now  give  the  investor  news 
of  investment  offerings  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  oppor- 
tunity to  schedule  copy  for  these  pages 
and   to   reach    quickly    the    investing 
public  throughout  the  country.     Many 
attractive  bond  issues  are  decided  upon 
and  sold  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
so  that  this  service  fills  a  real  need. 
We   advise  those   of  our  sub- 
scribers seeking  advice  or  enlighten- 
ment on  investments  to  write  to  any 
of  the  bankers  represented   in  our 
columns. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain 
special  bureaus  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly 
the  same  service  as  the  large  investor. 

TheJterarvDigfest 
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For  Men, 
Women  and 
Children 


Trim,  Neat  Appearance 
Is  Always  Assured 
In  Holeproof  Hose 


HOLKS  never  show  unex- 
pectedly. And  Holeproof 
fits  the  ankle  perfectly.  More 
than  a  million  people  wear 
Holeproof  Hosiery  because  of  its 
style,  comfort  and  reliability. 

But  few  know  what  it  costs  to  com- 
bine such  style  with  the  comfort  and 

"  the  guaranteed  six  months'  wear." 

Please  let  us  tell  you.    Then  go  try  these  hose. 


ffolepraof 
Jfasiercj 


The  Finest  Cotton 

The  32-cent  yarn,  which  can  be 
had  in  this  country,  is  not  good 
enough  for  Holeproof. 

We  buy  only  Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  cotton  yarns,  and  we  pay  an 
average  of  74c  a  pound  for  them. 

No  maker  can  pay  more.  74c  is 
the  average  top  market  price  today. 

Thus  we  begin  on  Holeproof  with 
the  World's  best  material. 

Our  Expensive  Machinery 

Then  we  use  in  the  making  every 
modern  machine  regardless  of  what 
it  costs  us — even  though  such  a 
machine  betters  only  a  single  stitch. 

Our  Mercerizing  machine,  im- 
ported from  Switzerland,  and  its 
equipment,  cost  us  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

We  spend  for  inspection  $60,000 
yearly — just  to  guard  against  the 
smallest  flaws  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct. 

Hosiery  made  like  this  cannot  help 
but  be  better. 


Let  One  Box  Prove  It 

Six  pairs  of  Holeproof  will  wear 
half  a  year  without  holes  or  tears. 
That  is  guaranteed.  If  any  of  the 
six  pairs  fail  in  that  time,  we  will 
replace  them  with  new  hose  free. 

Don't  you  want  to  try  Holeproof  ? 


Here  are  style,  comfort  and  wear 
— in  the  sheerest  weights  if  you 
want  them — the  finest  hose  made 
for  men,  women,  children  and  in- 
fants. 

It  will  be  to  your  lasting  advan- 
tage to  prove  it.    Go  do  that  today. 

The   genuine    Holeproof    is    sold 
in  your  town.     Write  for  the  deal- 
ers'  names.     We  ship  direct  where 
no    dealer    is 
near,     charges 
prepaid,    on     re- 
ceipt    of     remit- 
tance. 

Write  for  free- 
book  th.it  tells 
all  about  Hole- 
proof. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd..  London,  Canada 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,   10  Church  Alley,  Liverpool,  England 


By  invitation,  member  of 
Rice  Leaders  of  the 
World  Association 


♦  1.50  per  box  nnd  Dp  for  BIZ   pairs  of 

men's)  $2.00  per  b"x  and  'ip  for  six  pairs 

of  women'snnd  children's  j  $1.00  per  box 
for  four  i. airs  of  infants'.    Above  boxes 

guaranteed  six  months.  $1.00  per  box  for 
three   pairs   of  children's,  guaranteed 

three    months.     $2,110  per  box  for  1 1 
pairs  of  man'*  Silk  Holeproof  sock-  $3.00 
per  box  for  three  pairs  of  women's  silk 
Holeproof  stockings.   Boxes  of  silk  guur- 

a  ateod  t  h  r-  >•  n, nut  lis 


FOR  WOMEN 


Write  forthe  free  book 
about.  H  Q  I  e  p  roof  Silk 
Gloves,  and    ask    (or   the 

name  of  the  dealer  who 
►  (lis  them  Tin  t  are  the 
durable,  st\lish  gloves 
that  every  wnmsn  has 
wanted.  1M  a  d  e  in  all 
sizes,  lengths  and  colors. 
1641) 
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(.Continued  from  page  939) 
same  ratio  as  that  of  the  increaso  in  popu- 
lation;  while  the  numbers  of  cattle  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  show  a  large 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  past  ten  years, 
the  totals  are  not  great,  and  the  population 
in  each  country  grows  apace. 

•'  Against  these  discouraging  facts  are  the 
great  numbers  of  sheep  available  for  food 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Uruguay. 
Their  principal  purpose,  however,  is  that  of 
supplying  wool,  and  a  different  use  for 
them  would  mean  not  only  a  radical  change 
in  a  great  industry,  but  a  still  greater 
change  in  the  eating  habits  of  our  people. 
All  statistics  indicate,  however,  that  we  aro 
Incoming  more  and  more  a  mutton-eating 
nation. 

"The  outlook  for  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  next  few  years  is 
not  encouraging.  Few  of  the  factors  men- 
tioned as  tending  to  increase  the  number 
of  rattle  are  likely  to  operate  in  the  same 
measure  toward  adding  to  the  number  of 
slice]).  Sheep  in  large  numbers  are  pecu- 
liarly the  product  of  a  primitive  and  thinly 
settled  country,  and  we  shall  have  to 
reverse  entirely  our  present  methods  if  we 
are  to  depend  upon  the  farm  for  our  meat- 
supply  of  sheep,  tho  there  are  signs  of  an 
obvious  tendency  in  that  direction.  Sheep 
are  raised  principally  for  their  wool,  and 
this  is  only  economical  when  done  in  large 
numbers.  Much,  therefore,  will  depend 
upon  whether  it  is  found  profitable  to  raise 
sheep  and  lambs  for  meat-supply,  with  wool 
only  as  a  by-product. 

"The  story  of  hogs  offers  the  greatest 
promise  of  all  live  stock  for  a  large  increase 
in  our  meat-supply.  They  are  peculiarly 
the  product  of  small  farms  and  a  settled 
community,  and  the  forces  that  tend  to 
make  cattle-raising  more  difficult  render 
the  raising  of  hogs  easier  and  more  profit- 
able. With  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  penning  them  up, 
they  are  becoming  more  valuable  to  the 
farmer  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  We  have 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  world's 
supply  of  hogs  and  raise  about  80  per  cent, 
of  all  the  corn  produced.  Neither  of  these 
proportions  is  likely  to  lessen  in  the  com- 
ing years,  especially  as  to  corn,  which  is  a 
thing  not  only  of  soil,  but  likewise  of  lati- 
tude, and  can  be  grown  successfully  in  large 
quantities  only  within  certain  compara- 
tively narrow  limits. 

"Such  statistics  as  are  available  indicate 
a  decline  per  capita  in  consumption  of  meat 
as  food.  Nor  is  this  altogether  due  to  the 
high  price.  In  fact,  the  eating  habits  of 
the  people  have  altered  materially  within 
the  past  score  of  years.  We  have  grown 
much  more  omnivorous  and  cosmopolitan 
in  our  tastes,  and  both  common  sense  and 
experience  have  taught  the  hygienic  value 
of  a  varied  diet." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  above 
report  appeared  there  was  issued  in 
Washington,  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  bulletin  in  which  estimates 
obtained  for  this  bulletin  indicated  "a 
steady  and  fairly  uniform  decrease"  in 
the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  swine,  with  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  average  farm 
price  of  cattle  and  swine  since  1910.  The 
cattle  in  that  time  declined  from  41,178,000 
to  35,855,000,  the  average  annual  decline 
being  1,333,000,  or  about  3.3  per  cent. 
Sheep  declined  from  52,448,000  to  49,- 
719,000,  while  swine  showed  an  increase 
from  58,186,000  to  58,933,000.  Other 
pertinent  items  in  this  bulletin  are  the 
following: 

"As    compared    with    the    census    year 


of  1910  it  is  estimated  that  the  farm  price 
of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  has  in- 
creased from  $19.07  to  $31.13,  or  03.2  per 
cent.,  which  is  ail  average  annual  increase 
of  over  15  per  cent.  The  price  of  sheep 
has  decreased  from  an  estimated  average 
farm  value  of  $4.12  in  1910  to  $1.01  in 
1914;  swine  increased  from  $9.17  to  $10,10 
per  head  in  the  same  period,  or  13.4  per 
cent. 

"The  estimated  total  number  of  these 
three  classes  of  meat  animals  on  January  1, 
1914,  is  144,307,000,  as  compared  with 
151,812,000  in  the  census  year  of  1910,  or 
a  decrease  of  7,305,000  animals;  but  be- 
cause of  the  higher  prices  the  present 
farm  value  of  these  animals  is  estimated  at 
$1,930,087,000,  as  compared  with  $1,534,- 
600,000  in  the  census  year,  or  an  increase 
in  valuation  of  $395,487,000. 

"The  report  of  the  last  census  shows 
a  total  population  in  1910  of  91,972,000, 
and  estimates  an  annual  increase  sub- 
sequent to  1910  that  would  make  the 
population  in  1914  equal  to  98,646,000. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  per  capita 
number  of  farm  animals  has  decreased 
since  1910.  Relatively  to  the  population, 
there  is  an  accumulated  shortage  in  the 
four  years  of  3.5  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  horses  and  9.8  in  the  number  of  mules,  or 
approximately  740,000  horses  and  483,000 
mules. 

"With  regard  to  meat  animals,  our 
estimates  indicate  an  accumulated  short- 
age since  the  census  year  of  approximately 
19.2  per  cent.,  or  8,536,000  head  of  cattle; 
11.6  per  cent.,  or  6,509,000  head  of  sheep; 
and  5.2  per  cent.,  or  3,214,000  head  of  swine. 
The  indicated  total  shortage  of  meat 
animals  since  the  census  of  1910  is,  there- 
fore, approximately  18,259,000  head,  or 
nearly  nine  beef  cattle,  seven  sheep,  and 
over  three  hogs  for  each  100  of  the  total 
estimated  population  in  January,  1914. 
Notwithstanding  this  tremendous  shortage 
in  the  number  of  meat  animals  in  the  past 
four  years,  a  shortage  of  over  7,000,000 
animals,  the  estimated  farm  value  of  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  on  farms  on 
January  1,  was  $395,487,000  greater  than 
the  estimated  value  of  these  animals  in 
the  census  year  of  1910." 


BANK   CLEARINGS  FOR  MARCH 

The  showing  made  by  the  banks  of 
clearings  in  138  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  March  was  "somewhat  better  than 
expected,"  says  Bradstreet's.  It  came  in  a 
period  of  somewhat  irregular  trade,  with 
bad  storms  restricting  business,  and  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  speculation.  Pay- 
ments at  all  these  138  centers  in  March 
aggregated  $14,112,845,406,  which  is  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  February, 
and  of  .8  of  one  per  cent,  over  March  last 
year.  Indeed,  the  total  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  for  March  in  four  other  recent 
years— 1911,  1909,  1908,  and  1906.  Com- 
pared, however,  with  the  years  1912,  1910, 
and  1907,  they  showed  a  decline  of  1.5 
per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  and  3.1  per  cent, 
respectively.  Bradstreet's  points  out  that 
the  slight  gain  shown  this  year  over  March 
of  last  year  is  "virtually  negative  by  the 
fact  that  in  1913  economic  conditions  were 
upset  by  irregularity  in  trade,  labor 
troubles,  paucity  of  speculation,  and, 
toward  the  close  of  the  month,  serious 
floods."  The  writer  says  further  in  de- 
tail: 

"It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  total 
for  March  this  year,  besides  excelling  the 
return  for  February  last  as  well  as  that  of 
March,   1913,  is  larger  than  the  sums  re- 


Wear  Anywhere 

Essex  Rubber  SolesandHeelsgivethegreat- 
est  satisfaction,  no  matter  what  your  needs 
may  be.  When  you  buy  shoes  with  soles  dis- 
playing the  Essex  Trademark,  you  £non>  that 
you  are  getting  the  uery  best  grade  material 
combined  with  the  highest  standard  of  work- 
manship, which  is  supplemented  by  expert 
attaching,  all  of  which  permits  us  to  say  that 

Essex  Soles  Finish  Strongest — 
last     longest  —  whether    used     for    golfing, 
yachting,  tennis  or  any  other  purpose.    They 
are  made  in  hundreds  of  different  styles  and 
are  used  on  shoes  of  nearly  every  price. 

The  confidence  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the 
quality  of  Essex  Rubber  Soles  and  Heels  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  75 %  of  all  the  rubber  soles  and 
heels  worn  in  the  United  States  bear  the  Essex 
Trademark. 

You  will  find  them  at  all  progressive  shoe  stores, 
department  stores,  and  repair  shops.  Specify  them 
the  next  time  you  buy. 

Essex    Rubber    Company,    Trenton,   N.   J. 
Mfrs.  of  Essex  Rubber  Heels  and 
Soft  Spot  Heel  and  Arch  Cushions. 


ESSEX  YACHTING  SOLE  AND  HEEL 


Coward 

Shoe 


HEG.  U.  S.  PAT.   OFF.* 


Escape  from 
your  bunion 
by  confining 
it  in  a  Coward 
Bunion  Shoe. 


SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(NEAR  WARREN  STREET) 

Mail  Orders  Filled  I  Send  for  Catalogue 
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The    Pipe   That 

Became 
'House-Broken' 


'"That  pipe  of  yours"  and  "Oh,  that  pipe"' 
and  "Please,  you  arc  not  going  to  light  that 
pipe  in  here"  are  familiar  expressions  on  the 

lips  of  the  w  iff  of  the  man  «  ho  loves  to  smoke 
hi^  pipe  in  the  dining  room  after  supper. 

Now  this  is  the  tale  of  a  man  'whose  wife 
formerly  was  displeased  when  the  pipe  came 
out. 

This  man  saw  one  day  an  advertisement 
headed,  '"The  Man  With  Fifteen  Pipes  And 
What  He  Said." 

"Whew.  1  wonder  what  his  wife  said,"  he 
thought,  as  he  read  further. 

The  upshot  of  his  reading  was  that  he  sent 
to  Larus  cc  Bro.  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  for  a  free  sample  of 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  Tobacco  that  they 
offer  to  send.  % 

In  due  time  the  sample  came — a  liberal 
package  of  tobacco. 

That  evening  he  pushed  back  his  chair, 
fetched  out  his  pipe,  blew  in  it.  opened  up  the 
Bdgewortfa  sample  and  filled  up.  Then  he 
tumbled,  tried  another  pocket,  found  his 
match  box  and  lighted  up. 

After  a  few  minutes 
the  good  wife  looked 
up  and  sniffed  —  "Well, 
thank  goodness  you've 
l)c  night  a  new  pipe," 
she  said. 

"But  I  haven't — this 
is  my  same  old  pipe." 

"Well,  it  isn't  the 
same  old  olfactory  in- 
sult," the  woman  per- 
sisted. "What  have 
you  doner" 

Her    husband     puffed 

a     couple     of     satisfied 

puffs   before   answering. 

Then  he  said,  in  a  most 

decided  tone: 

"I'll    tell    you    what    I've    done.       1    have 

changed  my  brand  to  Edgeworth,  and  I  think 

I  shall  never  change  again.'" 

A  sample  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is 
something  easy  to  obtain,  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  make  up  your  mind  to  ask  for  it 
and  send  a  post  card  request  to  Larus  & 
Bro.  Co..  5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, who  will  be  glad  if  you  will  also  men- 
tion your  tobacco  dealer's  name.  You  are  in- 
vited to  scud  for  the  sample. 

That  every  man  who  smokes  a  pipe  will  try 
Edgeworth  at  least  once  is  a  fond  hope  of  the 
makers,  and  this  offer  of  a  liberal  sample;  free 
is  the  best  means  they  know  of  meeting  you 
half  way.  Will  you  go  the  other  half  by  send- 
ing t hat  post  card? 

The  original  Edgeworth  was  a  Sliced  Plug 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  and"  sold  in  a  blue  tin. 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  may  be  bought  in 

10c  and  60c  tins  everywhere  and  in  handsome 
$1.00  humidor  packages.  Edgeworth  Sliced 
Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Sold  by  prac- 
tically all  dealers  bul  mailed  prepaid  if  yours 

has  none. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  —  If  your  jobber 

cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  <V  Bro.  Co. 
will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen  (10 

cent    size)   carton    by   prepaid    parcel    post   at 

same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


By 

John  Redmond,  M.P. 


THE  HOME  RULE  BILL 

In  tins  book  the  great   I"  n  leader  gfvci  a  clear  explanation 

ot   the  meaanre  by  wln<  li  it  Li  hoped  t ifer  ■ell  govern- 

ipon  Ireland.    [79  page  ,  cloth-bound,  with  a 

1  portrait  ol  John  Redmond,     sue  net ;  by  mail,  50c. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


ported  for  May.  June.  July.  August, 
September,  and  November  or  last  year. 
For  the  tirst  Quarter  of  1914,  the  aggregate 

142,901,952,508,  ;l  loss  -if  1.-*.  p.r  • 
from  the  like  time  in  1913,  but  a  gain  of 
1.9  per  cent,  over  1912  and  of  7  per  cent. 
over  1911.  Comparison  with  the  first 
quarter  of  1910,  in  which  period  January 
had  a  total  of  $16,998,000,000,  reveals  a 
loss  of  -1.2  per  cent.,  but  increases  over  the 
corresponding  time  in  1907  and  L906  are 
the  rule. 

"New  York  City's  total  for  March  is 
v.  ,8  19,590,044,  an  advance  of  8.4  per  cent. 
over  February,  but  the  showing  makes  an 
unfavorable  contrast  with  March.  1913  and 
1912,  losses  of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  and 
0.7  per  cent.,  respectively,  being  indicated. 
The  sum  just  given  exceeds  that  for  March. 
1911,  by  2.9  per  cent.,  but  it  runs  1.3  per 
cent,  under  the  like  month  in  1910,  while 
it  is  17  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  exhibit 
for  March,  1907,  and  losses  from  March, 
1906  and  1905,  are  shown.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  this  vear  the  aggregate  is 
$24,458,96f),919,  a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent, 
from  the  like  time  in  1913  and  of  four- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  first  three 
months  of  1912.  It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  transactions  in  stocks  during 
March  as  well  as  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year  provided  the  smallest  totals 
registered  since  1897. 

"Outside  of  New-  York  bank  clearings  for 
the  month  of  March  were  $6,263,255,362, 
which  sum  denotes  an  increase  of  13  per 
cent,  over  February,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  largest  ever  reported  for  March. 
It  shows  an  increase  of  2.6  per  cent,  over 
March,  1913,  and  of  5.8  per  cent,  over  that 
month  in  1912.  The  first  quarter's  total  is 
$18,442,986,589,  a  loss  of  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  from  last  year,  but  a  gain  of  5  per 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  time  in  1912. 
Seventy-two  of  122  cities  reflect  gains  over 
March,  1913,  and  Chicago,  with  a  total  of 
$1,493,330,412,  establishes  a  new  high 
monthly  record.  Six  of  eleven  cities  in 
New  England  report  increases.  In  the 
middle  division  seven  of  eighteen  points 
return  advances.  In  the  Western  group 
sixteen  of  twenty-three  centers  exhibit- 
larger  totals  than  in  March,  1913,  owing 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  effects  of  the 
floods  in  the  Ohio  valley.  For  the  North- 
west, in  which  group  twenty-two  cities 
figure,  sixteen  return  increases;  in  the 
Southwest  six  centers  report  gains,  while 
in  the  South  thirteen  make  a  similar  show- 
ing, and  in  the  far  West  only  six  of  fifteen 
points  are  favored  in  that  respect. 

"Following  are  the  aggregates  of  clear- 
ings monthly  at  all  cities,  compared  with 
the  like  periods  in  four  preceding  years: 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 

1914  1913  191!  1911  1909 

Jan $16,053      $16,092      $14,977  $14,341  $13,905 

Feb 12,736        13,483         12,788         12,136  11,121 

14.111         13.9S8         14,330         13,323  12,473 

1st  q'r...  $42,901       $43,563      $42,095      $39,810      $37,499 

\pril $14,162      $14,855      $12,254      $13,531 

May 13,972         14. 70S         13,367         12,868 

June 13,581         13.519         13.691         14.007 

2d  q'r $41,715      $43,082      $39,312      $40,406 

July  ...      $13,423      $13,847      $12,925      $13,322 

12.26U        13,097        12,498 
Sep! 13,2'.i(i        12,956        12,410        13,405 

Sdq'r $38,970      $39,900      $37,830      $40,117 

Oct     $15,553      $17,002      $13,335      $15,710 

13,743        15.228        13.891        14.620 

Dec...,  ...         14.536        15.217         14,027        15.702 

HI,  ,,'r $43,832      $47,447      $41,253      $46,032 

(Id.  total $168,083    $172,524    $158,195    $164,054 

"The  following  table  shows  the  returns 
for   New    York  City   by   months,  as  well  as 

the  figures'  for  the  country  outside  of  Xew 
York: 


1914 

Jan $9,372 

Feb 

Mar 7,849 


[Six  fieures  omitted.) 
York  City  Ovtsidt  Sew  York 


1913 

- 


1912 

>>.s;:. 

7.313 
8.417 


1914 
$6,681 
5,499 

6.263 


1913        19 i 2 

V474 
6.102      5,916 


1st  q'r $24,458  $25,020   $24,565  $18,443  $ls.:.4:i  $17,532 


April $8,056     $8,830  $6,090 

May 7."  «7s0  

June 7.7.-.:i       7.961 


5.559 


2d  q'r $23,772    $25,571  $17,946  $17,509 


July.. 

Auc. . 
Sept. 


$7,344      $7,921      $6,080 

6,762       7.486  5.492 

7.456       7  132  5,841 


$5,926 
5,613 


3d  q'r $21,562    $22,839  $17,413  $17,061 


Oct $8,693    $10,138  $6,859 

Nov 7,587       8,819  

Dec 7,999       8,809  6,536 


16301 
6.408 
5,408 


4th  q'r $24,279    $27,766 


$19,552  $19,678 


3.4 

12.9 

.8 

5.6 

.1 

.6 

2.3 

t4.9 

t-8 

t7.7 

t4.5 

tl.3 

tl.8 

•;.; 

13.7 

.5 

3.2 

t4.4 

t-2 

t.3 

3.8 

t.4 

.8 

6.3 

7.0 

4.0 

5.8 

.2 

5.5 

t-8 

1.5 

.3 

7.1 

.4 

2.2 

.9 

3.3 

t2.6 

.5 

12.5 

9.8 

4.6 

8.9 

Gd.  total $94,634  $100,743  $73,454  (71,780 

"Changes  in  clearings  in  December  of 
1913  and  for  January.  February,  and  March 
of  this  year,  with  t  1h-  changes  for  the  three 
months  ending  with  the  month  last  named, 
by  sections,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  the  comparisons  being  with  the  cor- 
responding periods  in  1912  and  1913: 

Dec.,  Dec.,  Dec,  Dec.,  Dec. 
Dec,  Jan..  Feb.,  .War.,  Three 
1913      1914       1914       1914      mot. 

New  England 3.7 

Middle 7.8 

Weqtern f4.6 

Northwestern t4.9 

Southwestern 1 1  •  1 

Southern t3.3 

Far  Western 2.S 

Total,  United  States 4.4 

New  York  Citv 9.1 

Outside  New  York f2.0 

Canadian 7 

t Increase. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Xew  England 
group  suffered  a  loss  of  eight-tenths  of  1 
per  cent,  from  March,  1913,  while  the 
middle  division  reports  a  drop  of  six- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  far  Western 
group  exhibits  a  decline  of  4  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  West  displays  a  gain  of 
7.7  per  cent.,  the  Northwest  makes  a  similar 
showing  as  regards  ratio,  while  the  South- 
west furnishes  a  rise  of  4.4  per  cent.,  and 
the  South  has  an  advance  of  four-tenths  of 
1  per  cent." 

ODD  LOTS  AND  BANK  BALANCES 

The  notable  recent  increase  in  the  pur- 
chases of  stocks  in  odd  lots  has  often 
raised  the  question  whether  these  pur- 
chases were  giving  annoyances  to  the 
banks,  because  of  the  tendency  to  reduce 
balances  and  keep  them  small.  Bankers 
have  been  closely  watching  the  growth  of 
the  odd-lot  movement,  and  it  has  some- 
times been  thought  thai  they  regarded  it 
as  "a  menace  to  their  own  business." 
By  investing  his  money  directly  in  securi- 
ties the  average  saver  naturally  reduces 
his  balance  in  the  bank.  It  appears  that 
all  bankers  do  not  view  with  dislike  the 
growth  of  this  movement.  Walter  E. 
Frew,  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Hank,  "which  has  certainly  the  largest 
number  of  branches  and  probably  the 
largest  number  of  depositors  of  any  com- 
mercial bank  in  New  fork  City,*'  is 
quoted  by  the  Odd  Lot  Ret  •    'as  saying: 

"Hurt  the  banks.'  No,  ttOl  a  bit. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who 
are  investing  direct^  for  themsen  es  is  going 

to  help  the  banks.  It  will  help  them,  be- 
cause   the   greater   return    on    their   capital 

which  savers  can  secure  by  investing  ads 
as    an    incentive    toward     saving    more. 

The   man   of  average   intelligence,   able   to 
keep  in  touch  with  general  business  condi- 
tions who  keeps  all  his  monej   tied  up  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  944) 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  Under  the  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 


An  undergarment  for  active  men  keen  for  comfort. 
Fitted  with  the  patented  closed  crotch  which  is 
permanently  closed  and  does  not  depend  upon 
buttons  to  keep  it  closed.  No  edges  or  buttons 
between  the  legs.  No  gap  or  bunch-up.  Always 
orderly  and  smooth.  Separate  openings  front  and 
rear.  9^c£a<s^roSf  Athletic  Union  Suit  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  that  can  be  made  with  this 
exclusive,  patented  comfort  feature. 

Made  of  imported  and  domestic  woven  fabrics. 
Expertly  cut,  fashioned  and  tailored  with  the  same 
care  and  skill  that  have  distinguished  Q#c&lc?ttBrvi} 
goods  since  the  firm  was  established  in  1 863 — 
a  period  of  50  years. 

This  convenient,  comfortable  garment  is  ready  for 
you  now  at  your  furnisher's — $  1 .00  and  up — 
sleeveless  and  half  sleeves,  knee  length  and  three- 
quarter  length.     Boys'  sizes,  50  cents  and  up. 

Other  furnishings  bearing  the  Wilson  Bros, 
mark  of  quality  include  Shirts,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Suspenders,  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc.,  each 
line  measuring  up  to  the  exceptional  standard 
of  merit  which  this  house  has  ever  maintained. 

■All  J4%cdC?lCSri&  Specialties  should  beat  your  furnisher 's. 
If  he  cannot  supply  your  particular  need,  he  can  get  it 
for  you  on  short  notice. 


this  label 


Open-Mesh  Union  Suit 

Licensed  Under  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

The  only  open-mesh  union  suit  that  can 
be  made  with  the  same  patented  closed 

crotch  as  is  used  in  tytyi£<tofc($r<&  Athletic 
Union  Suit.  Airy  and  absorbent,  well 
fitting  and  elastic.  Long  sleeves,  half 
sleeves  and  sleeveless;  ankle,  three- 
quarter  and  knee  lengths.  $1  a  garment 
and   up   for   men — 50   cents    for    boys. 


Combinette  Shirt 

Licensed  Under  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

Combination  of  outing  shirt  and  drawers 
with   the   same    patented    closed    crotch 

that  distinguishes  i^&^Jt&ttf  Athletic 
Union  Suit.  Can't  hike  out  of  your 
trousers.  Always  hangs  smooth.  Allows 
absolute  freedom  in  swinging  a  racquet 
or  club.  Soft  attached  collars  or  with- 
out.    Half  or  full  sleeves.   $  1 .50  and  up. 


KlSSS? 


Combinette  Pajama 

Licensed  Under  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

A  one-piece  pajama.  A  brand-new 
idea  that  eliminates  the  drawstring — no 
bind  at  the  waist.  Neat  and  dignified. 
Convenient  and  comfortable  all  over. 
Has  same  patented  closed  crotch  as 
%t&0fi€§rt&  Athletic  Union  Suit. 
$  1 .50  up,  in  a  variety  of  cozy  materials. 


Chicago 
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A  MAN  MUST  BE  PROUD  OF  HIS  BUSINESS 
BEFORE  HE  FEELS  ANY  INCENTIVE  TO  PUT 
HIS  LETTERS  ON  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND 


THOUGHT  THAT  YOU 

wish  to  express  about  yourself, 
l^5fwir§\  kut  cannot  put  in  words  —  the 
subtle  suggestion  that  you  are 
proud  of  your  business  and 
ambitious  for  it — your  station- 
ery says  that.  You  may  be  sure  your  readers 
look  for  this  hidden  message  too,  and  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  stationery  tells  every  man 
who  opens  your  envelopes  and  reads  your 
letters  the  one  thing  you  have  left  unsaid, 
yet  want  him  to  know.  This  paper  is  eco- 
nomical because  of  its  efficiency. 

•J  Write  on  your  present  letterhead  for 
samples  of  modern  letterheads  on  Old 
Hampshire  Bond.  If  you  care  to  include 
10c.  we  will  send  along  a  sample  box  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  Semi-Business  Stationery. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 
SOUTH   HADLEY   FALLS,   MASS. 

THE  ONLY  PAPER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
MAKING  BOND  PAPER  EXCLUSIVELY 


READY 


Big  Book  of 

Spring  Fashions 

and  Woolens 


I      Just  off  the  press!     Our  Big  Book  of  Spring  Fashions,  a 
complete  guide  to  correct  dress;  handsomely  illustrated  in 
colors.  Contains  dozens  of  samples  of  newest  spring  and  summer 

I  woolens — foreign  and  domestic  fabrics  in  plain  and  fancy  suit- 
ings, explainsour  new  tailoring  system,  tells  how  wc  can  make  you  an 


I 
I 


$15 


All-Wool  Made-to-Measure 
Blue  Serge  Suit  for  Only 

That  for  real  style,  fit,  tailoring  and  material  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  the  ordinary  way  for  less  than  $25.  Don't  pay  $25  to 
$30  for  merely  ordinary  "ready-made"  garments  when  you  can 
Kit  our  cIbhhv,  made-to-measure  all  wool  worsted,  serge  suit  for 
only  $16,  in  hunt  blue,  dark  blue,  irmy  or  black.  m  C;»-to-tho-minute  in  atyle: 


guaranteed  perfect  fitting. 


*4&£.FREE 

We  want  your  business  and  in  or- 
der to  get  it  wc  are  Rointr  to  line  the  first 
■uit  you  order  with  our  rt*irular  $4  Satin  Lining, 
fully  ftTuaranteod,  without  extra  cost. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges 

Mail  a  no  tnl   ritfht   NOW;  our  bi«  Book 
will  rom*  by    rrturn  mail.     Contains  most  won- 
derful   tailoring   value*  «v«r  offered.     Remember, 
wo  satin  fy  you  or    yoo  don't  pay.      Send  tod 
sure.     Addreaa 

BFRNARD.    HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

Delk  84,  654  W.  Monro*  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  942) 
hank   is   not   considering  his  own   best    in- 
!.     His     account     may     continue     to 
incr.  "lily,  hut  after  a  man's  savingl 

have  reached  a  certain  point,  1  think  ii 
confession  of  weakness  for  him  to  fail  to 
seek  investment  channels  by  which  he 

ire    a    more    liberal    return    than    it    is 
possible  for  a  hank  to  give  him. 

"In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  other  type  of 
thrift,  practised  by  the  man  who,  after 
getting  together  a  certain  amount  of  cash, 
makes  it  work  for  him  and  pay  liberal 
return,  which  makes  accounts  valuable  to  a 
bank.  The  second  man's  surplus  mou 
up  much  faster  and  is  apt  to  develop  into 
an  account  of  goodly   proportions. 

"Hurt  the  banks'.'  Not  a  bit.  In  this 
country  there  is  unlimited  capacity  for 
improving  the  average  of  thrift.  It  is  not 
as  tho  all  were  being  saved  now  in  the 
United  States  that  could  be  saved.  Amer- 
icans should  save  more.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  small  investors  simply 
means  that  there  is  another  force,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  banking  organizations,  calling 
attention  to  the  need  of  each  man's  laying 
aside  a  portion  of  his  income  for  future 
needs.  Banks  and  investment  hoi 
specializing  in  service  to  the  general  public 
are  team  mates,  not  competitors." 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

N.  G.  Niedermeyer,  who  is  declared  to 
be  an  authority  on  the  subject,  his  estimates 
being  based  on  careful  research,  contributes 
to  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  interesting 
items  about  current  net  railroad  earnings. 
Earnings  for  several  months  have  shown 
a  decreasing  tendency.  The  causes  have 
been  due  in  part  to  reduced  gross  earnings, 
in  part  to  increased  operating  expenses,  in 
part  to  increased  fixt  charges  and  higher 
taxes,  and  in  some  cases  to  extraordinary 
outlays  due  to  last  year's  floods.  In  the 
South,  however,  gross  and  net  earnings 
have  shown  "an  inclination  to  at  least  hold 
their  own,"  this  being  probably  due  to  the 
large  cotton  crop  last  year  and  to  the 
rapid  development  now  in  progress  in  the 
South.  Mr.  Niedermeyer  presents  a  com- 
parative table  for  1913  and  1914,  in  which 
are  given  estimates  of  the  earnings  per 
share  of  stock  of  sixteen  different  railroads 
for  the  year  ending  on  June  30,  earnings  for 
three  months  of  this  year  being  estimated. 

Following  is  the  table: 

1914  1913 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 10.50  11    is 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 5.50  7.22 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 6.25  5.25 

Norfolk  &  Western 9.26  10.27 

Louisville  &  Nashville 10.75  11.64 

Seaboard,  i>f<l 8.75  7.26 

Southern  Railway 3.00  3.40 

Erie 1.50  l  93 

Reading    8.00  17  57 

Lehigh  Valley 10. oo  1 1    16 

Atchison 7.00  8.61 

St.   Paul 4.50 

(.real    Northern 10.70  11.70 

Northern  Pacific 7.65  8  69 

Southern  Pacific 7.00 

i  nlon  Pacific 14.00  15.13 

For  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,   the    earnings    per    share    are    given 

for  the  two  years  1912  and  1913,  ending  on 

December  31.  The  New  York  Central 
in  1913  earned  5.57  per  cent.;  in  1912, 
6.24  per  cent.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  in 
1913  earned  8.4,  and  in  L912,  9.29.  Fol- 
lowing are  details  ghren  by  Mr.  Nieder- 
meyer as  to  several  representative  railway 
systems: 

BALTIMORE    A    OHIO 

"This  is  adifficull  proposition  to  anal: 
The  company  has  met   with   many  factors 
of  an  adverse  and  at  the  same  time  possibly 
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of  only  a  temporary  nature  At  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  $63,500,000  convertible 
43-2  P©r  cent,  bonds  it  was  put  to  consider- 
able trouble  by  tho  State  of  Maryland 
before  permission  was  granted.  In  the 
meantime  temporary  loans  had  to  be 
negotiated.  The  floods  of  Ohio  caused  a 
loss  of  at  least  $2,500,000. 

The  averago  in  this  case  is 8.40% 

Improvements  and  betterments 1.50% 

Dividends  paid 5.00% 

Surplus 1 .  90% 

"During  this  period  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  have  increased  from  64.32  per 
cent,  to  75.35  per  cent.  A  saving  in  this 
department  may  soon  be  in  order. 

"The  earnings  for  the  current  year  will 
probably  be  from  5  to  hl/2  per  cent,  on 
the  outstanding  common  stock. 

"Altho  the  earnings  at  the  present 
time  are  decidedly  below  the  average,  it 
would  not  be  good  judgment  to  accept  the 
result  for  the  current  year  as  a  basis  for 
future  earnings.  To  these  figures  should 
be  added,  say,  1.25  per  cent,  for  repairs 
of  flood  damage,  also  in  case  of  the  rate 
increase  being  granted  the  stock  would 
be  benefited  by  another  1.60  per  cent., 
making  a  total  of  8.35  per  cent.,  almost 
equal  to  the  twelve-year  average. 

NORFOLK    &    WESTERN 

"The  earnings  of  this  road  year  after 
year  are  consistent.  The  average  surplus 
for  the  twelve-year  period  is  1.30  per 
cent,  after  allowing  3.15  per  cent,  for 
improvements  and  betterments,  and  4.25 
per  cent,  paid  in  dividends.  Operating 
expenses  and  taxes  are  increased  about 
12  per  cent.  The  dividend  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  is  safe  beyond  question. 

ATCHISON 

The  average  of  the  earnings  for  twelve 

years  is  at  the  rate  of 9 .  55  % 

Improvements  and  betterments 3.57% 

Dividends  paid 5  00% 

Surplus 98  % 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  amounts  set 
aside  or  spent  for  special  improvements 
are  very  liberal.  The  funded  debt  has 
been  materially  increased  during  this 
period.  While  the  earnings  for  the  cur- 
rent year  indicate  a  lower  figure  than 
the  above  average,  the  6  per  cent,  now 
being  paid  seems  to  be  reasonably  safe. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  PREFERRED 

"For  the  year  ending  1907-08  this 
stock  earned  7.14  per  cent.  Since  then 
the  earnings  have  steadily  improved  until 
1912-13,  when  11.70  per  cent,  was  earned 
on  increased  capital. 

Average 10. 78% 

Improvements  and  betterments 1.83% 

Dividends  paid 700% 

Surplus .' .' .  1 .'  95  % 

"This  is  the  only  case  where  the  twelve- 
year  average  is  being  maintained  in  the 
current  year. 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

"The  earnings  of  this  company  are 
subject   to  violent  swings. 

1903-04 4  aqct 

1900-07 12 '  5W 

1907-0S 7   tot 

1909-10 .  . 1300% 

19 13-14  about ;.  6;50| 

Average  is 8.18% 

Improvements  and  betterments..  .  .  1  98% 

Dividends  paid 3!66% 

Surplus 2.54% 

"The  operating  expenses  and  taxes 
show  an  increase  from  65.89  in  1906-07 
to  69.28  in  1912-13.  It  would  seem  as 
tho  the  proceeds  of  the  $55,000,000 
convertible  bonds  now  offered  are  re- 
quired to  make  improvements  and  better- 
ments which  have  been  overlooked.  The 
dividend  rate  is  6  per  cent. 

"The  current  net  earnings  are  showing 
large  decreases  since  July  1,  and  indicate 
that  the  dividend  will  be  barely  earned." 
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CATS  PAV 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


50c.  Attached 
All  Dealers 


niiiinud/i-i.'/iiiiil 


TV/TAKE  each  step  sure.  The  Foster  Friction  Plug  simply  won't  let 
*■* *•  you  slip.  The  extra  quality  of  rubber  makes  your  step  light 
and  buoyant— easy  as  the  cat's  own. 

CAT'S  PAW  HEELS  last  longer,  because  the  Plug  is  put  where  the 
jar  and  wear  comes.     And  there  are  no  holes  to  carry  mud  and  dirt. 

Get  a  pair  of   CAT'S   PAW  HEELS  on  your   shoes  today 
— black  or  tan.     They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO.,    -    105  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping. 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus; authorized  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
L.  Salinger,  12mo,  Cloth,  214  pages.  $1.00.  net;  postpaid  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  HEALTH- CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bathing, 
clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup, 
colic,  worms,  tonsilitis.  12mo,  Cloth.  75  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


FAMOUS  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 

Which  Have  the  Alluring  Power  of  Carrying  the  Imagination 
of  Stay-at-Home  Folk  Into  the  Far-Off  Regions  of  the  Earth 


The  I, ami  of  Veiled  Women.  Some  Wanderings 
in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco.  By  John  Foster 
Fraser.     Illustrated.    $1.75  net,  by  mail  $  1.86. 

We  travel  from  town  to  town,  from  scene  to  scene,  as 
in  a  world  of .  dreams.  His  informal  manner  of  writing 
gives  the  author  a  chance  to  introduce  bits  of  personal 
experience,  gaining  something  of  the  realism  of  a  diary 
with  none  of  the  limitations  of  that  form. 

The  Desert  Gateway.  Biskra  and  Thereabouts.  By 
S.  H.  Leeder.     Illustrated.     $1.75  net,  by  mail  #1.87. 

This  book  is  the  record  of  a  long  sojourn  at  Biskra,  a 
beautiful  oasis  which  has  for  centuries  held  the  Arab 
in  thrall  with  its  mysterious  fascination.  It  is  also  the 
only  accessible  work  of  its  kind  to  the  region  described  in 
"The  Garden  of  Allah." 


The  Other  Si«le  of  the  Lantern.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  LL.I).  An  Account  of  a  Commonplace  Tour 
Around  the  World.  Illustrated.  Popular  Edition,  $ 2.25 
net,  by  mail  $2.40  ;  Original  Edition,  $4.00  net,  by  mail 
$4.21. 

A  work  which,  owing  to  its  delightful  style  and  vivid 
description,  has  gone  into  many  printings  to  supply  the 
public  demand.  The  author  visited  many  places  denied 
the  tourist  and  met  the  men  who  were  making  the  history 
of  each  country. 

In  the  Heart  of  Africa.  By  Adolphus  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Profusely  illustrated.  Net, 
$5.00,  postpaid  $5.30. 

A  description  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
equipped  expedition  sent  into  Africa.  The  Duke's  experi- 
ences among  the  pigmy  and  giant  tribts  are  full  of  living 
interest,  and  his  adventures  amongst  wild  beasts  will  thrill 
and  enthrall. 


FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  whatever  viewpoint 
tire  efficiency  is  judged, 
Firestone  Non- Skids  furnish 
the  full  answer. 

The  packed-in  merits  of  Firestone 
building  satisfy  alike  the  varied  stand- 
ards of  progressive  dealer,  discrimi- 
nating car-owner  and  conscientious 
chauffeur. 

With  superlatively  good  materials,  the 
specialists  of  America's  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Factory  have  produced  for 
you  this  tire  of  supreme  comfort  and  car 
protection,  sure  traction,  maximum  heat 
resistance — every  merit  for  the  summer 
tour,  along  with  skid  prevention. 

The  massive  letters  of  the  non-skid 
tread,  right-angled  against  skid  in  any 
direction,  are  built  on  a  body  of  giant 
strength.  This  unique  tread  with  its  extra 
volume  and  toughness  of  rubber  answers 
the  demand  for  safety  without  the  addition 
of  metal  appliances.  It  also  answers  the 
demand  for  economical  mileage  and  mini- 
mum tire  trouble. 

firestone  Red  Inner  Tubes 

also  have  that  inlaid  endurance  and  heat 
resistance  —  fundamental  factors  in  the 
Firestone  record  of — 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 

Leading  dealers  everywhere  sell 
Firestone  Equipment 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

"America' s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 

Akron,  Ohio — All  Large  Cities 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tire*,  Pleasure  Electric  Tire», 

Carriage  Tires,  Cycle  Tires,  Fire  Apparatus  Tires, 

Rims,  Tire  Accessories,  etc. 


The 
Dealer 

Says: 

"They  don't  come 
back  so  often  but 
Ihey    do   come 
back  for  more 
FIRESTONE 
TIRES' 


b 


CAR  OWNER. 


The  Chauffeur 
I  Says: 

"Tire  chances 
|  must  be  made 
quickly,  but  not 
often  —  that's 
why  I  drive  on 
Firestone  Tires 
and  Rims." 


ER 


TheCarOwner 
Says: 

"I'm  strong  for 
Firestone  Tires 
and  Rims  be- 
cause they  add  to 
the  pleasure  and 
economy  of 
motoring." 


\ 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  935) 

But  big-hcartedness — that  sort  of  "giant" 
joy  in  giving  and  spending — is  something 
upon  which  a  moral,  or  morals,  have  little 
effect.  Rube  was  Rube  for  thirty-seven 
short  years :  ho  could  not  have  been  any  one 
else  even  for  a  day.  His  rather  meteoric 
career,  beginning  with  the  Oil  City,  Pa., 
and  later  the  Columbus  team,  reaching  its 
height  in  his  work  with  tho  Athletics,  and 
ending  with  his  few  games  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Club  last  Fall,  is  fairly  well  known. 
We  quote  only  from  the  different  accounts 
of  his  eccentricities  and  "genius."  A  writer 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  describes  him: 

Rube  Waddell  visited  Baltimore  when  he 
was  with  the  Newark  (Eastern  League) 
team  in  1910. 

Whenever  he  was  sent  to  the  mound  a 
mighty  bleacher  chorus  of  "Yea,  Rube!" 
greeted  him,  and  he  invariably  turned  and 
bowed  a  graceful  acknowledgment.  A 
knowing  smile  was  on  the  face  of  all  who 
watched  him  pitch,  for  no  one  could  tell 
what  piece  of  comedy  he  would  pull  off 
next. 

His  walk,  a  typical  country  "long  gait," 
with  an  accompanying  swaying  of  the 
shoulders,  won  for  him  the  appellation 
which  was  popularly  substituted  for  his 
right  name,  George  Edward.  He  was  stoop- 
shouldered  and  swung  his  arms  in  exagger- 
ated hyperbolas  with  every  step.  He  had 
more  the  build  of  a  stage  comedian  than  a 
baseball  player. 

Ned  Hanlon,  the  manager  of  the  old 
Orioles,  met  Rube  on  the  first  day  he  ap- 
plied for  a  position  with  the  old  Louisville 
Nationals. 

Waddell  came  to  Oriole  Park  to  see  the 
manager  of  the  Louisville  team,  which  we 
were  then  playing.  He  wore  a  "dinky" 
little  cap,  country-cut  clothes,  and  carried 
a  suitcase  hardly  larger  than  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  yellow  collar-boxes.  He  said 
he  was  prepared  to  become  a  member  of  the 
team  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

I  believe  his  eccentricities  were  talked 
of  more  than  those  of  any  other  man  who 
has  ever  played  on  the  diamond.  There 
was,  and  still  is,  an  unlimited  supply  of 
curious  stories  and  experiences  the  old 
fellow  figured  in. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  we  read  an  account  of  Rube's 
enormous  popularity: 

Only  one  player— Kelly,  the  "$10,000 
beauty" — ever  vied  with  Rube  in  the  pop- 
ular furor  he  created  wherever  he  went. 
The  crowds  flocked  to  the  hotels  where  he 
stopt  as  they  did  to  grounds  where  he 
played.  He  lived  for  this  adulation.  He 
performed  his  best  for  the  biggest  ball 
crowds.  He  posed  in  the  lobbies  that  the 
"fans"  might  worship. 

Rube  was  many  kinds  of  man — angler, 
trap-shot,  football-player,  actor,  fire  fiend, 
amateur  barkeeper,  prize  borrower,  prac- 
tical joker,  comedian,  a  sworn  enemy  of 
gloom,  a  joyous  wastrel,  a  boy  that  never 
grew  up — as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
pitchers. 

As  a  pitcher  he  either  laid  off  entirely  or 
did  double  work.     More  than  once,  when 


billed  to  pitch,  tie  failed  to  show  up  and 
was  found  with  a  white  apron  on,  tending 
bar.  Onco  for  the  Athletics  he  won  a 
I'oiirtoon-inning  game,  and  then  kept  right 
on  pitching  to  win  a  nine-inning  game,  end- 
ing up  by  turning  cart-wheels  all  the  way 
to  tho  club-house. 

As  the  leading  comedian  of  baseball  tie 
was  on  tho  job,  day  and  night,  305  days  in 
the  year.  His  merry  pranks  ranged  all  tho 
way  from  calling  in  all  tho  players  but  the 
catcher  and  first  baseman  and  making  the 
six  stand  around  him  while  he  struck  out 
the  sido  to  insisting  that  his  last  contract 
with  Connie  Mack  contain  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting his  catcher  and  roommate,  Ossie 
Schreckengost,  from  eating  crackers  in  bed. 

Waddell  played  with  the  Milwaukee  team 
of  the  American  League  in  1900,  whero  he 
was  purchased  by  Connie  Mack  for  the 
Athletics  when  the  Milwaukee  franchise 
was  taken  up  by  St.  Louis.  The  Milwau- 
kee Free  Press,  in  expatiating  upon  Wad- 
dell's  prowess  on  the  mound,  recounts  a 
characteristic  incident  of  his  second  year 
as  a  professional  pitcher. 

Waddell  was  the  owner  of  a  physique 
that  enabled  him  to  go  along,  year  after 
year,  performing  wonderful  stunts.  Dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  he  pitched  professional 
ball,  he  was  a  "wonder." 

Pitchers  of  Waddell's  type  are  born,  not 
made.  He  was  a  natural  ball-player  and 
could  field  and  bat  with  any  of  them.  Vol- 
umes could  be  written  concerning  his  es- 
capades during  the  playing  season. 

The  following  incident  will  serve  to  give 
the  reader  a  true  idea  of  the  Rube's  more 
than  impulsive  self: 

In  1898,  while  working  for  Van  der  Beck, 
then  owner  of  the  Detroit  team,  in  the 
Western  League,  Waddell  began  to  cut  up 
capers  that  attracted  wide-spread  atten- 
tion. One  fine  Sunday,  Rube  hied  himself 
to  the  sand-lots  to  watch  the  future 
"greats"  perform.  He  had  no  sooner 
arrived  •  on  the  field  than  a  request  was 
made  of  him  to  serve  as  umpire.  To  this 
George  E.  readily  consented,  and  so  inter- 
ested did  he  become  that  before  the  game 
was  half  over,  he  had  ordered  one  of  the 
kid  pitchers  from  the  game,  and  was 
pitching  his  head  off  himself. 

For  this  little  indulgence — this  fracture 
of  the  rules  of  a  club  operating  under  the 
national  agreement — Waddell  was  fined 
$50.  It  might  as  well  have  been  a  thousand 
dollars,  for  Rube  never  had  more  than  70 
cents  in  his  possession  at  one  time. 

However,  Waddell  pitched  himself  into 
Van's  good  graces,  for  in  the  next  game 
against  Minneapolis  he  held  the  Millers  to 
four  singles  and  fanned  eleven  batters. 
The  $50  fine  was  lifted  and  Van  der  Beck 
presented  the  Rube  with  a  dozen  red  neck- 
ties in  addition. 

This  tickled  George  Edward;  so  pleased 
was  he  that  he  insisted  on  pitching  the 
very  next  day — against  St.  Paul.  He  did, 
and  was  reached  for  thirteen  safeties,  losing 
12-5. 

Van  der  Beck  at  once  touched  Rube  for 
another  fine — another  $50.  He  also  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  neckties.  G.  E. 
had  "soaked"  the  neck  scenery,  however, 
and  fearing  lest  he  would  be  arrested  for 
doing  so,  he  jumped  the  league  and  beat  it 
over  the  line  into  Canada. 
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At  Your  Dealers  or  Sent  Prepaid 

SANITAX 
Fountain  Auto  Brush 

Is  made  especially  for  automobile  owners, 
drivers  and  livery  men  who  demand  quick, 
easy  and  efficient  car-cleaning  results  with 
none  of  the  drudgery,  fuss  and  water 
waste  of  old-fashioned  methods.  In- 
stantly attached  to  any  ordinary  hose  nozzle 
-the  SANITAX  FOUNTAIN  AUTO 
BRUSH,  as  illustrated  above 

Removes   Mud,  Sand,    Grit  or   Dust 

from  tho  Car   Without  a  Mar 

or  Scratch 

It  will  wash  any  size  car  thoroughly  in  less 
than  a  third  the  time  required  by  old-fash- 
ioned methods;  and,  best  of  all  its  use  prac- 
tically makes  it  unnecessary  to  touch  the 
hands  to  water.  It  is  simple,  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  is  heavily  plated,  and  will  outlast 
a  hundred  sponges.  Thousands  already  in  use. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refunded. 

Delivered  Prepaid  on  Receipt 
of  Price 

If  you  cannot  obtain  SANITAX  FOUN- 
TAIN AUTO  BRUSHES  from  your  Sundry 
or  Supply  Dealer — send  us  his  name  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly — 
or  if  youprefer.send  $3  in  any  convenient  way  and 
we'll  send  your  Brush  direct,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Sanitax  Brush  Co.  2370  S.Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 
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CARPENTER 

Spring  Shade 

AWNING 


It  Works  from  the  Inside 

Owners  of  buildings,  architects  and  con- 
tractors need  our  book  about  the  most, 
practical,  simplest  and  handsomest  awning 
that  has  ever  been  produced. 
The  Carpenter  Spring  Shade  Awning  is 
giving  complete  satisfaction  on  thousands 
of  buildings  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  our  1914  awning  book;  it  tells  you 
what  you  want  to  know. 

GrO-B-eAKPEtfTER&(fo 

412-422  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SPRING   PLANTED   BULBS 

We  told  in  the  preceding  "Garden  Talk"  what 
advice  Aunt  Ellen  gave  the  Cadwaladen  on  planning 
their  new  lawn.  Later  she  wrote  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  brightening  the  grounds  with  the  bloom  of 
spring  planted  bulbs: 

"Lpon  the  autumn  planted  bulbs  you  must  rely 
for  the  first  touch  of  spring  color  in  the  garden.  The 
crocuses,  tulips,  hyacinths  and  daffodils,  which  have 
slept  in  the  earth  all  winter,  rise  with  the  first  warm 
breaths  of  April  to  gladden  our  eyes. 

"There  are  many  attractive  bulbs,  however,  which 
can  be  planted  in  the  spring.  These  will  contribute 
exquisite  color  to  the  garden  picture  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  Among  the  standard  bulbs  for 
spring  planting  are  the  cannas,  in  many  rich  color 
combinations,  the  dahlias,  the  gladioli  in  marvelous 
variety  of  hues,  the  stately  iris,  the  anemones,  and 
those  indispensable  lilies,  the  tiger  lily,  torch  lily,  garden 
banded  lily,  and  the  montbretias. 

"Nearly  all  these  come  in  many  varieties  of  color 
and  you  should  be  careful  to  have  your  bulb  dealer 
separate  them  carefully  so  that  inharmonious  colors 
may  not  be  mixed  in  a  single  bed  or  border. 

"None  of  these  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  single  or 
scattered  formation,  but  massed  or  planted  in  wide 
borders.  A  display  of  brilliant  bloom  from  the  sum- 
mer blossoming  bulbs  is  effective  when  arranged  so 
that  the  shrub  border  forms  a  green  background. 

"Just  a  word  of  caution  about  bulb  purchases.  Un- 
reliable dealers  often  dump  upon  the  market  tons  of 
inferior  Dutch  bulbs.  When  you  buy  bulbs,  get  only 
the  best  and  patronize  only  the  reputable  dealers." 

In  a  forthcoming  "Garden  Chat"  we  will  tell  you 
what  Aunt  Ellen  wrote  regarding  that  most  important 
subject  —  the  selection  and  planting  of  shrubs  and 
perennials. 

GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 
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GROW    YOUR    OWN   VEGETABLES 

Cut  down  your  living  expenses.   You'll  be  astonished  how  health- 
ful it  is  to  cultivate  a  garden,  and  how  easy  if  you  use 

PLANET  JR  G^g^N 

s  implement  has  one  pair  plows,  one  pair  hoes,  four 
cultivator  teeth  and  a  pair  of  Kaf  lifters.    The  attach- 
ments sold  with  this  No    12  are  what  gardeners  use 
most,  and  others  can  Ite  added  as  wanted. 
,         rnrr    An    instructive   72-page    illus- 
r*+    f  n tt   *rat°rt  catalog.  Send  postal  for 
j&+  it  today. 

#1Se5p''       S.  h.  Allen  A  Co.,  1205  I),  Philadelphia 


Start  your 
lawn  right! 


To  avoid  expensive  resodding ;  to  pre- 
vent ill-nourished  portions  of  the  lawn 
from  becoming  colorless  and  burning 
out  under  the  summer  sun;  top  dress 
now—  with 

GRASS-GROWER) 


One  Ton 

TRADE 


to  the  Acre 


MARK 


No  matter  what  the  character  of 
your  soil,  the  CALCIUM-HUMUS 
BOOK  "L"  tells  how  you  can  assure 
a  splendid,  vigorous  growth  of  grass 
which  will  stand  hard  abuse.  Tells 
how  to  purify  sour  soils;  how  to 
lighten  clay  soils;  how  to  get  better 
results  on  seashore  lawns. 

Write  for  this  book  "L" 
today    it  it  free 

MARYLAND  CALCIUM -HUMUS  CO. 

Main  Office,  804  Penn  Square  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Deposit:  Popes  Creek,  Md. 


Other  evidences  of  his  love  of  unusual, 
"grand-stand"  performances  and  stories  of 
his  wandering  and  eventful  professional 
life  have  been  given  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers. We  quote  a  few  of  these  from' 
the  Columbus  Dispatch: 

He  had  a  faculty  for  doing  the  odd  and 
Bpectaoular.  There  was  delicious  humor  in 
many  of  his  vagaries,  a  vagabond  impu- 
dence and  ingenuousness  that  made  them 
attractive  to  the  public. 

Lost  to  the  Athletics  during  a  training 
trip  for  three  days,  he  returned  as  drum- 
major  of  a  band  marching  up  the  main 
street. 

He  posed  in  a  show  window  as  an 
automaton. 

Thoughtless  about  married  life,  he  took 
frequent  wives,  and  led  an  exciting  life 
with  them  and  their  relatives,  being  in  and 
out  of  jail  for  non-support,  and  occasionally 
varying  the  monotony  by  shying  a  flat-iron 
or  other  missile  at  one  of  his  parents-in-law. 

He  went  angling  and  garnered  large 
strings  of  fish,  usually  of  a  kind  never  before 
known  to  the  waters  he  worked.  He  was  a 
great  hunter  and  dead  shot. 

He  stunned  the  world  of  sport  and  dra^ 
matics  by  bursting  into  the  stage  game,  ap- 
pearing as  a  star  in  the  melodrama,  "The 
Stain  of  Guilt."  In  this  show  he  saved  the 
girl  and  thumped  the  villain  with  such 
dazing  realism  that  they  used  to  work  the 
villain  in  relays,  no  one  man  being  able  to 
stand  more  than  two  or  three  consecutive 
maulings  by  the  furious  star. 

Unexpectedly  he  deserted  "The  Stain" 
to  return  to  his  favorite  bar-tender  role  in 
Camden,  which  city  seemed  always  mys- 
teriously to  attract  him. 

He  dived  into  the  Delaware  River  and 
made  repeated  but  futile  efforts  to  recover 
the  body  of  a  drowned  man,  being  cheered 
by  a  thousand  spectators. 

During  a  game  at  Columbia  Park  he 
leapt  into  the  stand,  beat  up  a  gambler 
who  had  been  baiting  him  with  insulting 
words,  returned  to  the  field  and  struck  out 
a  batter,  and  then  made  the  two-base  hit 
that  beat  St.  Louis. 

Wrapping  a  handkerchief  around  his  face, 
Rube  plunged  into  a  fire  in  Washington, 
and  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  numerous  per- 
sons in  the  burning  building. 

Another  time,  when  a  little  lit  up  after  a 
convivial  session  with  some  fellow  Eagles, 
he  went  with  Shreck  to  the  room  of  Man- 
ager Mack  at  midnight,  and,  throwing  on 
the  bed  a  putrescent-smelling  sandwich  of 
onion  and  limburger,  suggested  that  the 
manager  had  not  been  looking  well  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  that  such  a  sandwich 
might  help  revive  him.  The  astonished 
manager  was  nearly  suffocated. 

But  there  was  a  gentler  side  to  the  Rube. 
When  player  or  spectator  was  hurt,  he  was 
the  first  to  the  rescue. 

Danny  Hoffman,  hit  on  the  head  by  one 
of  Tannehill's  fast  shoots  at  Boston,  gave 
Waddell  the  credit  for  saving  his  life. 

Hoffman  fell  to  the  ground  unconscious. 
An  ainliulaiiee  was  sent  for.  A  group  of 
frightened  players  stood  around  and  waited. 
A  kneeling  doctor  said  that  Hoffman  niiulit 
not  butv  ive  die  wait  until  the  hospital  could 
be  readied. 

Then  while  people  of  brains  stood  help- 
less, Waddell,  the  supposed  clown  and 
mental  Light  weight,  acted.     Brushing  aside 


Children's 
School  Gardens: 
Send  To  Us 
For  Helps 

DON'T  experiment 
and  make  a  fizzle  of 
tilings;  write  to  us. 
Our  School  Garden  ex- 
pert, Ellen  Eddy  Shaw, 
will  cheerfully  help  you 
plan  things  out  or  lend 
a-^istance  in  starting  a 
School  Garden  Associa- 
tion. 

Identify  yourself  with  this 
wonderful  work  of  interest- 
ing the  young  in  a  happy, 
healthy  way. 

We  make  special  price 
concessions  on  seeds  for 
school  gardens. 

Send  forourGarden  Guide 
and  special  booklet  by  Miss 
Shaw,  entitled:  "School 
Gardensand  School  Garden 
Associations;  How  to  Or- 
ganize Th<-m."  Don't  put 
off  the  doing:— the  robins 
are  already  back — Spring  is 
on  tip-toe.  Give  thekiddies 
a  chance. 


Arthur  T.  Boddington 
332  West  14th  St.,    New  York  City 


You  can  have  earlier  and  better  Peas, 
Beans  and  Sweet  Peas  by  using 

.lie  STANDARD  INOCULATION. 


Mien  BBtDNITROGtN-GXrriFRINC  BACTERIA 
far  CLOVERS. AirAL PA. BtAHJ.«~J  OTHER  LKUMCf 

Farmers  and  gardeners  throughout  the  country 
are  securing  wonderful  results  by  the  use  of  Farmo- 
germ,  because  peas,  beans  and  sweet  peas  b  ar 
quicker,  much  longer,  and  are  much  more  prolific, 
both  in  blossom  and  fruit,  when  Farmogerm  is  used; 
and  there  is  left  in  the  soil  large  amounts  of  Ni- 
trogen for  other  garden  crops. 

Farmogerm  increases  the  weight  and  feed  value  of 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch,  Peas,  Beans,  Peanuts  and  all 
other  legumes  by  its  use. 

5  acre  size.  $9;  1  acre  size,  $2. 

Special  Garden  Size,  50c,  for  Peas,  Beans  and 
Sweet  Peas,  also  White  Clover  for  lawns. 

Free  delivery  everywhere — Write  for 
free  Book  No.  73 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


How  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  Author  of "  How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  etc. 
Do  you  need  concrete  suggestions  for  training  your  mind 
to  accuracy  of  thought? — lor  training  yourself  to  be  tactful 
in  approaching  men  to  win  them  over  to  think  as  you  do? 
Grenville  Kleiser,  lately  of  Yale  Faculty,  the  well-known 
public-speaking  coach  and  instructor,  can  give  you  these 
practical  suggestions.  His  methods  are  the  result  of  many 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  men  to  think  on 
their  feet.  He  insists  on  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
statements,  skill  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  strong,  forceful  personality.  What  docs  it  mean 
to  the  lawver?  —  to  the  preacher? — to  the  business  man? — 
to  the  politician? — to  the  Salesman? — to  YOU? — to  be 
able  to  Argue  and  WIN  I 

Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London. 
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Lady  Hester  Lucy 
Stanhope 

A  New  Light  on  Her 
Life  and  Love  Affairs 

By  Frank  Hamel 

Listed  abroad  among  the  twelve 
most  important  books  of  the  year. 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  mystery  of  Lady 
Stanhope  is  cleared  up,  and  just  as  the  publi- 
cation of  certain  Bronte  letters  recently  created 
discussion,  so  will  criticism  follow  the  publica- 
tion of   Lady   Hester's  letters  in  this  volume. 

With  20  Illustration*. 
Octavo,  cloth,  boxed,  S.s.oo  net. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalli  Co.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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everybody,  he  gently  raised  the  form  of  the 
unconscious  Hoffman  over  his  shoulders, 
and,  despite  the  burden,  actually  ran  across 
the  field,  brushing  everybody  out  of  the 
way,  until  he  found  a  carnage  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ground,  prest  it  into  service, 
and  had  Hoffman  rushed  to  the  hospital. 

Waddell  went  along  and  sat  in  his  uni- 
form the  greater  part  of  the  night,  holding 
In  the  face  of  his  injured  teammate  the  ice 
that  mitigated  his  sufferings. 

It  was  an  act  that  in  all  its  details  of 
devotion  and  quick  thought  a  mental  giant 
might  have  envied. 


WEYERHAEUSER,  LUMBER  MONARCH 

ABOUT  sixty  years  ago  a  young  German 
lad  came  to  this  country  and  settled 
in  Erie  County,  Pa.  He  began  work  at 
$4  a  week  in  a  brewery,  and  made  a 
failure  of  it.  He  tried  farming  at  $13  a 
month,  and  tired  of  that.  His  family  mov- 
ing to  Illinois  about  this  time,  the  young 
man  secured  a  place  as  roustabout  in  a 
Mississippi  lumber-mill.  Here  he  stayed, 
for  within  six  months  he  was  manager  of  the 
mill  and  within  six  years  he  was  on  his 
way  to  become  a  wealthy  lumber  merchant. 
The  other  day  this  man  died,  seventy-nine 
years  old,  the  second  or  third  richest  man 
in  the  United  States.  As  one  paragrapher 
remarks,  considering  Frederick  W.  Weyer- 
haeuser's  enormous  wealth,  he  escaped 
investigation  marvelously  well.  He  is  the 
rare  example  of  a  big  man  who  had  no  use 
for  personal  advertising.  He  lived  a  silent 
life,  and  there  were  few  who  really  knew 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  his  operations, 
or  how  much  wealth  he  had  actually 
amassed.  Weyerhaeuser,  says  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean,  grounded  his  great  fortune 
and  his  whole  financial  career  upon  the 
strictest  kind  of  shrewd  German  thrift; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  lumber  business 
in  the  Northwest  was  conducted  with  the 
maximum  of  reckless  and  criminal  waste. 
We  read: 

When  Weyerhaeuser,  with  a  brother-in- 
law,  secured  control  of  a  small  sawmill  at 
Rock  Island  during  the  sixties  the  booming 
times  of  the  lumber  industry  along  the 
Mississippi  rapidly  were  rushing  to  their 
high  tide. 

"Never  lose  a  log,"  became  Weyer- 
haeuser's  slogan  in  the  days  when  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  white  pine  logs  daily  es- 
caped from  the  rafts  being  floated  from 
the  woods  to  the  mills.  He  picked  profits 
with  both  hands  from  this  source  when 
others  refused  to  bother  with  "so  small 
a  matter." 

Weyerhaeuser  next  tackled  the  question 
of  middlemen.  Sometimes  three  and  even 
four  profits  were  taken  by  cutters,  loggers, 
steamboat-men,  and  others  before  the  tim- 
ber reached  the  sawmill.  These  middle- 
men, Weyerhaeuser  believed,  were  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  costly  confusion  regarding 
the  ownership  of  logs. 

In  wiping  out  the  middleman  Weyer- 
haeuser conceived  the  idea  of  the  Missis- 
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For  Large  Business  Buildings 


THE  St.  James  Building,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. ,  is  built  on  mod- 
ern lines.  And  like  almost  all  first 
class  modern  buildings,  its  60,000 
square  feet  of  roof  are  covered  with 
a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

The  general  acceptance  of  The 
Barrett  Specification  among  first  class 
engineers  and  architects  is  a  highly 
significant  development  in  the  roof- 
ing trade.  It  is  a  movement  which 
began  with  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  recognized  its  techni- 
cal soundness.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
clusion of  The  Barrett  Specification 
in  full  in  building  specifications  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  universal  custom. 


The  Barrett  Specification  has  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  a  uniform 
and  fair  basis  for  competitive  bids, 
together  with  satisfactory  methods 
for  determining  the  quality  of  the 
workmanship  and  materials  on  the 
job.  Our  own  experts  are  usually 
available  to  inspect  the  contractor's 
work  and  certify  whether  or  not 
the  Specification  has  been  strictly 
complied  with. 

A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  will  usu- 
ally last  twenty  or  more  years  without  a 
cent's  worth  of  repairs.  It  takes  the  base 
rate  of  insurance.  It  gives  the  most  ser- 
vice per  dollar,  its  unit  cost  being  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  foot  per  year 
of  service.   Booklets  on  request. 


Special  Note — We  advise  incorporating  in  plans  the  full  wording  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misunderstanding.   If  any  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however,  the  following  is  suggested  : 

ROOFING  —  Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  laid  as  directed  in  printed  Specification,  revised 
August  is.  1911.  using  the  materials  specified  and  subject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Cleveland        Cincinnati         Minneapolis         Pittsburgh 


St.  Louis  Kansas  City 

Seattle        Birmingham 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Family  ? 


YOUR  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  re- 
frigerator which  cannot  be  kept 
clean  and  wholesome,  as  you  can 
easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  your  family. 

The  "Monroe"  is  the  Refrigerator  you 
Have  Heard  So  Much  About  —  the  Refrig- 
erator with  One-Piece  Genuine  Solid 
Porcelain  Food  Compartments  —  Over  an 
Inch  Thick— Every  Corner  Rounded 
which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
for  disease  germs  that  poison  food  which 
in  turn  poisons  people.  Not  cheap  por- 
celain-enome/,  but  one  solid  piece  of  white 
unbreakable  genuine  porcelain  ware — as 
easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl — nothing 
to  crack,  chiporabsorb  moisture 
— not  a  single  crevice,  joint,  cor- 
ner or  other  lodging  place  for  dirt 
and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay. 


in  Stores 


Monroe" 


DIRECT  from  factory  to  you— saving 
you  store  profits.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  your  money  back  and 
removal  of  refrigerator  at  no  expense  to 
you  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL-  FACTORY 
PRICE -CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you. 
Send  for  book  NOW — letter  or  postal. 

preo  Rr\/-\b-  about  refrigerators 
rrce  BUUI1  which  explains  all 
this  and  tells  you  how  to  select  the  homom 
refrigerator — how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food — how  to  keep  food  longer 
without  spoiling — how  to  cut  down  ice 
bills — how  to  guard  against  sickness — 
doctor  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 
Sta.  12E  Lockland,  Ohio 
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Certain-teed 


ROOFING 
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PUTTING   THE    MODERN   ROOFING 
INDUSTRY  ON  THE  MAP 


By  George  M.  Brown, 

President  of  the  Central  Roofint 

Manufacturing  Co. 


The  General  Says: — 

This  label  is  better  than  any  test  of  roofing. 
It  means  that  our  roofing  has  been  tested  in 
the  making  and  it's 

Certain- teed 


the  guaranteed-for-fifteen- 


Quality 
Cerf-ified 


Roofing 


Durability 
Guaran-tee</ 


— guaranteed  for  15  years  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  world's  three  biggest  mills  behind  it. 

Certain- teed  is  made  with  a  soft,  properly  blended, 
mineral  asphalt  center  and  harder  asphalt  protecting  sur- 
face. These  are  the  slowest-drying  materials.  That's 
why  we  can  guarantee  Certain-teed  for  15  years.  Roofs 
do  not  'wear  out — they  dry  out. 

Certain-teed  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  roofing  and  building  papers 

E»il  St.  Louis,  111.         York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III.  New  York  City 

Boston  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Seattle 

London,  England  Hamburg,  Germany 


Prepared  roofing — the  modern  roofing — 
has  come  to  stay.  It  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  needs  of  modem  business  and  modem 
building  methods. 

It  represents  one  of  the  big  factors  in  the 
"scientific  management"  of  building. 

Like  even."  innovation— the  first  telephone, 
the  first  typewriter,  the  first  automobile, 
the  first  airship  —  it  bumped  smash,  up 
against  the  solid  wall  of  prejudice  at  the 
very  start. 

It  was  a  real  struggle  —  the  same  real 
struggle  that  every  new  industry  undergoes 
before  it  gets  under  way.  But  this  new  in- 
dustry had  a  real  champion. 

Certain  -  teed, 
years  roofing. 

The  quality  capable  of  making  good  on  a 
fifteen-year  guarantee  established  the  faith 
of  the  public  in  the  modern  roofing  industry 
and  set  it  on  its  feet. 

And  Certain-teed  roofing — with  the  tre- 
mendous momentum  of  its  broadcast  adver- 
tising, its  aggressive  sales  policy,  its  enor- 
mous volume  of  production,  and  with  the 
three  biggest  mills  in  the  roofing  industry 
behind  its  guarantee — is  chiefly  responsible 
for  this  great  and  rapid  success  with  which 
the  prepared  roll  and  shingle  roofing  indus- 
try has  met. 

Every  manufacturer  of  modem  roofing — 
every  dealer  who  sells  roofing  and  every 
user  of  roofing,  has  profited  by  the  gigantic 
success  of  Certain-teed. 

Thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  saved  by  users  of  roofing  by 
the  success  of  Certain-teed  roofing — not  only 
the  users  of  Cerloin-teed  roofing,  but  the 
users  of  all  good  roll  or  shingle  roofings. 
For,  while  we  contend  Certain-teed,  the  guar- 
anteed-for-fifteen-years  roofing,  to  be  the 
best  roofing  made,  we  concede  that  any 
good  ready  roofing  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style  roof. 


Cgrf  in-tyffrd  Con  si  ruction  Roofing 
For  SKv  Scraoers  *nd  f«<-tone<. 


Crtain-tecd  Shingles  for 
Bunoalows  and  Residences 
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Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 


mixed  with  Dutch  Boy  lin- 
seed oil  makes  paint  thin  as 
paper,  opaque  as  ivory— puts 
a  metal  mantle  about  your 
house.  It  preserves,  beauti- 
fies, lasts  without  cracking. 

Paint  Adviser  No.  86 

tells  about  wood  surfaces 
and  suitable  paints,  how 
L     to  estimate  cost,  etc. 


Free  on 
Request 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
ft»Y  rk,  Boatoa,  BuBalo,  I  evattsri] 

innatl 
(John  T.  Lewis  A-  Bros   Co.,. 
ladtlpbta) 
(National  Lead  A-  Oil  Co., 
ritUburghJ 


Let  Us  Figure  On 
"Your  Furnace^ 

Our  Free  Plans  and  Direct  Factory 
Prices  Will  Help  You  Greatly  No 
Matter  Where  You  Decide  To  Buy. 

Expert  heating  engineers  will  draw  detail 
plans  to  your  special  needs  and  quote  exact 
cost  on  furnace  with  fittings — no  obligation. 

Customers  Everywhere 
To  Refer  You  To 

No  Delay — No  Freight  to  Pay — Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed.  And  $25  to  $75  saved. 
Cash  or  easy  terms. 

WRITE  for  Catalog 

Ask  for  No.  975 

See  the  simple,  prac- 
tical,  economical 
plan  that  is  winning 
favor  everywhere. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.   /f'^lBK!^^/!/  Jh  is 

Mir..,  Kal.m.roo,  Mirb.    Il       V  ImSf^'l  ,,Book 

We  make  a  full  line     /l?*^^^  ^    ,/ /  Sa^eS 

of    Ranges,   Stovc»,     /|AjJ^»^|l         TOU 

Furnaces,    Metal      /f^**3J*«n»^Z*=s«#      Fr0m 

.1    Cabinets    *"^^~--I** H*?*- ///#    $25  to 

$76 


and  Gas  Stoves. 

>n  catalog  wanted. 


A  K&ianv&zoo,  r. 

53S5?  Direct  to  You"  SS" 


sippi  Boom  River  and  Logging  Company, 
which  was  a  combination  of  the  bigr 
men  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Middle 
W,  si  and  which  was  consummated  at  the 
Briggs  House  in  Chicago,  December,  1870. 

Weyerhaeuser,  as  usual,  was  an  unob- 
trusive attendant  at  this  meeting,  but  when 
the  meeting  concluded  he  was  one  of  three 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
within  a  few  years  his  associates  in  the 
big  concern  discovered  that  Weyerhaeuser 
was  the  Mississippi  Boom  and  Logging 
Company. 

He  became  president  of  that  organization 
one  year  after  its  formation  and  held  the 
position  for  forty  years.  From  this  point 
the  value  of  his  holdings  began  to  run 
rapidly  into  the  millions. 

Another  important  landmark  in  his  ca- 
reer was  the  year  1894,  when  he  secured 
the  cooperation  of  Edward  Hines,  the 
Chicago  lumberman,  who  became  widely 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Lorimer  sena- 
torial inquiry. 

Weyerhaeuser,  with  keen  discrimination 
and  business  foresight,  acquired  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  timber  and 
mineral  holdings  in  northern  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  his  interests  increased  so 
rapidly  that  even  bankers  close  to  him  in 
a  business  way  were  unable  to  keep  track 
of  his  vast  holdings. 

He  entered  the  Pacific  coast  field  and 
the  Southern  lumber  field  on  a  scale  that 
made  wealthy  men  gasp.  Organization  of 
twelve-  and  fifteen-million  dollar  concerns 
to  handle  individual  timber  and  mineral 
companies  became  commonplace.  Only  an 
executor's  appraisement  can  accurately 
total  his  wealth. 

"The  entire  Northwest  has  no  man  whose 
death  will  be  felt  so  keenly  as  that  of  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser,"  declared  James  J.  Hill,  the 
railroad  magnate,  to-night.  "His  place  can 
not  be  filled.  He  was  a  national  force 
among  men  who  have  helped  to  build  up 
the  country,  and  his  loss  truly  reaches  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  family  and  busi- 
ness associates." 

Apparently  the  lumber  king's  greatest 
attribute  was  the  power  of  seeing  clearly 
in  a  straight  line,  far  ahead.  He  had  no 
great  breadth  of  vision  and,  as  he  has 
said  of  himself,  was  a  failure  at  everything 
except.  ,  the  lumber  business.  He  knew 
lumber,  he  practised  economy  rigidly,  and 
he  worked  hard.  Always,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  he  extended  his  operations 
farther  and  farther,  putting  all  his  capital 
into  the  new  schemes,  so  that,  as  an  in- 
dividual, he  owned  practically  nothing. 
The  Times  continues: 

Nor  did  he  divide  his  investments  among 
diverse  kinds  of  properties.  He  invested 
only  a  few  hundred  thousands  in  banks — and 
he  used  to  tell  with  a  laugh  of  the  failure 
of  some  of  them — and  it  was  said  that 
cldom  if  ever  bought  railroad  stocks 
or  bonds.  He  had  no  city  real  estate 
except  mill  sites  and  his  own  home. 
The  promoter  found  him  deaf  to  all 
allurements. 

The  lumber  king  had  no  diversions  or 
recreations.  His  amusement,  he  used 
to   tell   his   friends,   was  working.     When 
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he  was  near  one  of  his  many  offices, 
he  would  invariably  work  from  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  10  o'clock  at  night, 
and  then  go  to  bed.  In  St.  Paul  he 
varied  the  routine  by  spending  the  even- 
ings with  his  family.  He  was  almost 
a  total  abstainer  from  drink  or  stimulants, 
taking  only  very  rarely  a  glass  of  light 
wine.  He  never  used  tobacco.  German 
regularity,  caution,  thrift,  industry,  and 
perseverance  regulated  all  he  did.  He 
attended  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
his  home  city,  and  it  was  said  by  his 
employees— many  of  whom  were  with 
him  for  more  than  thirty  years — that 
he  was  kindly  and  pleasant  to  work  for. 
But  it  was  contrary  to  his  instincts  to  make 
spectacular  endowments  in  the  name  of 
charity  and  Weyerhaeuser.  He  read  little 
except  when  traveling,  and  then  only 
current  topics  or  reviews.  He  never 
pretended  to  wide  culture.  He  knew 
lumber  and  men. 

Weyerhaeuser  used  to  say  of  himself 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  rich  men 
whose  life  was  a  refutation  of  the  saying 
that  no  man  ever  made  a  million  dollars 
honestly. 

"I  think  I  have  succeeded  because  I 
care  more  for  my  credit  than  for  my 
clothes,"  he  said.  It  was  because  he 
could  be  trusted  that  in  the  earlier  days 
of  his  career  he  was  able  to  obtain  and 
command  the  cooperation  of  so  many 
wealthy  men. 

As  to  the  ethics  of  that  first  million 
dollars,  however — supposing  it  is  the  first 
one  to  which  he  refers — there  has  been 
some  doubt  exprest.  At  one  time  it 
was  possible,  through  the  extension  of 
Western  railroads,  to  buy  up  the  richest 
timber-land  for  a  song,  if  the  transaction 
were  accomplished  at  second-hand,  and 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  possible  feelings  of 
Government  and  people.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  sums  up  briefly  the  accusations 
that  have  been  made  concerning  his 
methods : 

Weyerhaeuser  is  charged  with  having 
made  his  vast  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  people 
of  the  West.  His  wealth,  while  attrib- 
utable in  part  to  his  vision  of  the  value 
of  timber  properties,  is  to  some  extent 
directly  the  result  of  the  Timber  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1877,  which  has  been  severely 
condemned  in  the  independent  Western 
newspapers.  It  is  charged  that  when 
this  act  went  through,  the  national  forestry 
service  was  made  the  dupe  of  powerful 
railroad  interests  which  secured  the  ex- 
change of  comparatively  worthless  patent- 
ed railroad  lands  for  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  timber-bearing  tracts. 

In  recent  years  Weyerhaeuser' s  wealth 
had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  how  rich 
he  was.  A  few  instances  are  being  given 
to  show  how  his  properties  have  in- 
creased. One  piece  of  yellow-pine  land 
acquired  ten  years  ago  for  $75,000  is 
to-day  unobtainable  at  $750,000.  A  tract 
i*1  West  Virginia,  covered  with  spruce 
and  hemlock,  and  purchased  five  years 
ago  for  $12,000,  was  recently  sold  for 
$500,000. 


Your  Walls  Must 
Be  Right 


You  can  tear  out  a  faulty  heating 
system.  You  can  re-lay  poor  floors. 
But  the  construction  of  your  walls  must  be  right  in 
the  first  place.  The  permanence  and  beauty  of  inside  plas- 
ter and  outside  stucco  depend  upon  the  wall  base.  The  base 
that  is  absolutely  reliable  under  all  sorts    of  conditions  is 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

Plasterers  do  good  work  and  quick  work  over  "Kno-Burn"  because  it  is  rigid 
and  offers  a  smooth  surface  to  the  trowel.  It  expands  and  contracts  with  the 
plaster  when  the  temperature  changes  suddenly.  This  prevents  cracks.  It 
will  never  rot  away  because  it  is  a  metal  \ath..  It  compares  favorably  in  cost 
with  other  plaster  bases.      Ask  your  architect. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  superiority  of  metal 
lath.  Then  send  for  our  new  book,  "  Practical  Homebuilding."  It  con- 
tains house  plans,  cost  estimates,  comparative  costs  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  construction,  numerous  photographs  and  the 
best  of  general  advice  on  home-building. 


You  wouldn't  patronize  a  barber 

who  didn't  strop  his  razor 

Then  why  do  you  try  to  get  smooth  shaves  with 
a  safety  razor  without  stropping  it?  Any  one 
can  strop  a  double  edge  safety  razor  blade  with  a 

~Winplex  bffipoer 

Two  edges  J  at  once   \  M~  M^ 

Simply  lay  blade  in  holder  and  turn.  Strokes  first 
one  side,  then  the  other,  at  every  turn — the  correct 
principle  of  stropping  reduced  to  mechanicai 
accuracy.  Never  varies,  never  fails.  Small, 
handsome,  fascinating.  Pays  for  itself  in  a 
year,  then  "The  shaving  and  the  saving  are 
both  velvet."  Guaranteed  forio  years.  Sold 
by  leading  dealers  on  30  days'  trial.  Ask  for 
booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

TWINPLEX  SALES  C0..317N.  10th  St.,St.Lonis-174Broadway,If.T.Tmnplex  Sales  Co.,  ofCanada.Montreal 
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Note  the  easy  action  of  the  Corbin  front  door 
lock,  requiring  only  a  slight  pressure  on  the  key 
to  retract   the    latch    bolt.     Note   the  ease  with 
which  the  key  is  inserted  and  withdrawn,  without  sticking 
or  binding.     Note  the  general  strength  and  solidity;  also 
the  fact  that  when  in  use  the  face  of  the  cylinder  is  the  only  part  visible 
from  the  outside  when  the  door  is  closed,  and  that  the  narrow,  sinuous 
key  way  affords  no  chance  for  the  use  of  picking  tools.    Then  you  will  under- 
stand some  of  the  reasons  why  Corbin  locks  are  favorites  with  architects  and 
house  owners. 

Any  dealer  in  Corbin  Hardware  will  show  you  our  locks,  or  we  will  send 
you  circulars  on  request. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation   Successor 

NEW    BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia 


"The  Right  of  the  Child 
To  Be  Well  Born" 

A  popular  new  book 
on  the  Science  ol 

EUGENICS 


B>  GKOKGI  I 
DAWSON.  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, H:irtf<nd 
School  of  Religious  Peda- 
gogy. 

It  urges  parenthood  as  the 
supreme  object  of  being,  fit 
BBMCtlon  and  wise  p 
tion  &s  a  necessity  ti 
12mo.   cloth.   Toe  net;  post- 


paid 82c 
Fun 
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What  Effect  has 
Religion  Upon- 
Temperament? 


A  most  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion  of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the 
new  book 

Religion  and  Temperament 

By  the  R,  v.  J.  G.  STEVENSON,  B.A. 
How  far   is   religion   only  a  matter  of  t<  ■ 
ament?    The  author  has  made  a  (  areful  and 
■  tifii  study  of  the  various  temperaments  with  whi  li 
1  mankind    ran    l>e    grouped  —  the    Sanguine,    the 

I  Choleric,  the  Practical     and  shows  In  a  striking 
manner,  giving  historical  examples,  the  effecl  01 
religion  on  the  varied  temperaments  dealt  with. 
J '<irtfc  i2vio,  Cloth,  $r-2S  ?ict. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue, 
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CREO-DI 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

12  Grades-16-18-24 Irioftes  -  30  Colors 

ForRoof  BEAQy-TCPJAY 

. . .  _  _j •'  — ■ 
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Years  of  effort  have 

failed  to  improve    upon 

shingles  as  a  covering  for 

roofs  and  side  walls. 

Other  materials  eitlicr'proveless  economi- 
cal or  lack  the  desired  artistic  effect. 

But  untreated  shingles  soon  rot,  curl  up  or 
split.  To  stain  them  on  the  job  is  cost  K  .ml 
in  ussy. 

"CREO-DIPT"   Stained   Shingles  will 
last  a  lifetime.   \\  e  preset  ire  ■elected  Wash 
niKion  Red  Cedar  Shingles  with  creosote  and 
■tain  In  any  color  desired.     They  come  dry 
in  bundles,  ready  -to  -lay,  all  one  even  color 
lit   twice  aa  Ions  as  brush-coated  "t 
bet  ter  preserved  and 
1  ban  shingles    taincd  on  the 
and  look  better.    Colors  ground  twice  In 
pure  linseed  oil. 

Send  for  Booklet  that  describes  our 
process  and  ask  for  1'ad  of  Colors  on 
Wood.  Names  of  Architect  and  Lumber 
Dealer  appreciated. 

STANDARD    STAINED    SHINGLE   CO. 

1034  Oliver  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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THE  "EAST   SIDE"   IN   TOKYO 

'THE  illusion  of  Japan  as  a  place  of 
*  pretty  ceremonies,  cultured,  gentle 
speech,  perfumes  and  flowers,  dainty 
graces,  and  charming  non-essentials  Is 
unfortunately  fading.  When  the  Japanese 
began  copying  our  most  intricate  inven- 
tions we  called  them  "a  clever  little 
people";  and  when  they  marched  on  Peking 
in  the  Boxer  War  we  began  to  notice  that 
they  were  fighters  too.  Now  that  mora 
and  more  travelers  return  to  tell  us  they 
have  found  comparatively  little  of  all  the 
romantic  prettiness  we  have  long  at- 
tributed to  the  Japanese,  but  have  found 
them  instead  shrewd  ami  clever,  and  very 
up-to-date,  we  are  beginning  to  see  them 
somewhat  as  they  are — a  race  of  facile 
artizans  and  desperately  earnest  imitators 
of  all  our  Western  civilization;  and  we  sigh 
for  the  clouds  of  cherry-blossoms  that  have 
fallen  to  the  earth.  Even  now  it  is  some- 
what of  a  shock  to  learn  that  there  is  in 
the  city  of  Tokyo — with  its  name  so  sug- 
gestive of  paper-screened  tea-houses,  sam- 
pans, and  geisha  girls — a  slum  quarter 
quite  as  poverty-ridden  and  dirty  as  any 
that  our  most  congested  cities  can  boa  si. 
"The  Slums  of  Tokyo"  seems,  indeed,  a 
comical  contradiction  of  terms  to  any  one 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  real  condi- 
tions of  Japanese  cities,  but,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  statements  of  a  writer  in 
The  Japan  Magazine,  the  curiously  char- 
acteristic little  monthly  published  at  the 
alluring  address  of  "3,  Itchome,  Uchisai- 
waicho,  Kojimachi,  Tokyo,"  the  title  is 
truly  no  misnomer.     This  writer  says: 

Tokyo  has  its  East  End  just  the  same 
as  London  has;  and  it  probably  represents 
as  poor  a  quarter  as  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  British  metropolis.  In  one  section  of 
this  quarter  is  a  narrow  thoroughfare 
known  as  Konme-narihira,  or  Hotel  Street, 
where  numerous  touseled-looking  inns 
stand  huddled  here  and  there  together  1\ ti- 
the accommodation  of  the  homeless  poor. 
Over  their  small,  low  doorways  are  signs, 
sometimes  a  mere  placard  and  sometimes 
a  square,  boxlike  paper  lantern  with 
ideographs  inviting  the  hungry  and  the 
bedless  to  enter,  the  inducement  being 
accommodation  for  as  low  as  8  sen  (four 
cents,  or  2d.).  These  pretentious  hovels  for 
the  public  are  on  the  European  plan;  but 
restaurants  as  miserable  as  themselves 
offer  means  near  by.  These  meshiya  will 
supply  enough  rough  fare  to  keep  ribs 
apart  for  a  trifling  consideration. 

The  Bellevue  Stratford  among  these  inns 
is  the  Ebisuya,  kept  by  an  old  man  named 
Ueki  Kt  nnosuke,  whose  years  of  balancing 
on  small  margins  have  rendered  him  im- 
pervious to  time;  and  his  neighbors  call 
liiin  prosperous.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
his  overshadowing  establishment  arc  two 
Long  rooms  with  tables  for  the  famishing 
customers  that  throng  there,  and  the  chairs 

provided  are  substantial,  being  Kegs.  Here 
a  loafer  on  the  Verge  <>f  collapse  can  keep 
bodj  and  soul  together  on  2  sen  (1  cent; 
per  bowl,  or  have  a  bowl  of  rice  at  half 
price.  He  may  have  a  concoction  of 
vegetable  brew,  supposed  to  be  soup,  for 
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the  same  price.  Should  he  have  a  full 
purse  and  venture  to  go  in  for  his  semi- 
monthly feast  of  incut,  he  can  order  a  re- 
doubtable horse-steak  at  2  sen,  with  2  sen 
more  for  vegetables  if  the  horse  should 
need  grass.  The  rice-bowl  is  a  fairly  stout 
receptacle,  and  one  full  of  rice  is  usually 
enough  for  any  but  a  gourmet.  There  are 
tricks  in  all  trades,  even  in  getting  good 
measure  for  one's  money  in  selecting  from 
a  bill  of  fare;  and  the  old-timers  at  the  inns 
of  the  Tokyo  East  End  usually  order  two 
half -bowls  rather  than  one  full  bowl;  for 
experience  proves  that  at  these  inns  two 
halves  are  more  than  a  whole.  To  make 
such  plain  meals  palatable  native  rice- 
wine  (sake)  goes  a  long  way;  and  the  land- 
lord at  the  Ebisuya  won't  sell  by  the  glass: 
the  customer  must  take  a  bottle,  for  after 
a  bottle  of  sake  any  man  will  be  content 
with  his  fare,  be  it  what  it  may.  A  bottle 
will  separate  him  from  only  8  sen  more ;  and 
who  would  not  give  8  sen  for  the  bit  of 
artificial  relaxation  sake  gives,  the  only 
relief  these  sad  lives  ever  get,  even  tho 
it  hastens  their  end?  Such  indeed  are  these 
poor  victims  of  incapacity  and  hard 
circumstance. 

Such  realism  does  not  fit  in  well  with 
preconceived  ideas  formed  from  Japanese 
art  and  the  charming  scenes  of  "Madame 
Butterfly."  The  crowds  in  these  hovels, 
however,  are  quite  as  grimy  and  forlorn 
as  any  in  a  London  tap-room  or  a  German 
Bierhalle  of  the  lower  class.  The  scene 
one  imagines,  indeed,  from  this  description 
resembles  the  somnolent  crowds  in  a 
Municipal  Lodging  club-room.  But  in  the 
main  they  are  far  more  peaceable  than 
similar  gatherings  in  cities  of  the  West. 
More  quarrels  are  heard  in  an  hour  in  an 
American  barroom,  says  the  writer,  than  in 
a  month  at  the  East  End  Inn  of  Tokyo. 
He  continues: 

Quarrels,  or  kenkwa,  as  the  Japanese 
call  them,  are  not  unknown,  of  course;  for 
sometimes  one  rustic  treads  on  the  corns 
of  another,  and  the  fun  begins.  The  most 
inflammable  action  in  an  East  End  inn  is 
for  one  guest  to  stare  at  another,  or  happen 
to  puff  smoke  in  his  face.  In  a  European 
drawing-room  a  common  citizen  may  puff 
smoke  in  the  face  of  a  prince  or  some  great 
chancellor  of  international  repute;  but  not 
so,  with  impunity,  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Tokyo  East  End. 

The  guests  at  the  Ebisuya  come  and  go 
at  all  hours.  Sometimes  as  early  as  3  a.m. 
they  come,  no  one  daring  to  question  where 
they  have  passed  the  night.  Of  course 
Narihira  Street  has  its  saloons  too,  which 
are  open  practically  all  night.  These  take 
from  20  to  60  yen  a  day,  and  pay  well  at 
that.  The  more  prosperous  of  them  are  a 
bar  and  club  combined;  and  here  laborers 
congregate  after  their  day's  work  is  over, 
to  talk  and  chaff  and  drink,  as  they  do  the 
world  over,  when  they  have  no  better  place 
to  go.  Every  facility  is  offered  for  the 
physical  comfort  of  patrons,  and  every  in- 
ducement to  drink  provided  free.  But, 
as  in  other  lands,  the  bill  always  comes 
home  at  last.  Here  in  the  saloon-keeper's 
till  lies  many  a  coin  that  rightly  belongs 
to  hungry  wives  and  children  of  the 
neighborhood. 
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First  Choice  for  Over  Fifty  Years 


RERRY 

.Lrothers' 

VARNISHES 

This  spring  when  you  decide  to  build, 
varnish  your  living  room  floor  or  refinish  your 
bedrooms  in  white  enamel,  remember  that  Berry 
Brothers'  products  have  been  the  first  choice  of 
home  owners,  architects,  builders,  painters  and 
decorators  for  over  fifty  years.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  in  every  land  and  continue  to 
give  lasting  satisfaction. 


Liquid  Granite  is  a  floor  varnish  of  unusual  beauty,  tough- 
ness, and  elasticity.  Washing  with  soap  and  water  has  no  harmful 
effect.     It  stands  the  hardest  wear. 

Luxeberry  White  Enamel  is  a  white  enamel  that  stays 
white  and  does  not  check  or  crack.  For  the  white  finishing 
of  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  staircases,  furniture,  etc.,  there  is  nothing 
so  fully  satisfactory — your  choice  of  a  brilliant  porcelain-like 
finish  or  rich  dull  effects. 

See  your  dealer  about  these  finishes  or  write  us  direct 

BERRY  BROTHERC 
■forld'S  LargestAkrnish  Makers  W 


Member  of 


Branches  in 

Principal    Cities 

of  the  World. 

Factories : 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Walkerville, 

Ont. 

San  Francisco, 

Cat 


SWEET 


4  Horse  Power 


Detachable 
Rowboat 


Fits  any  boat.  Ball-bearing  Engine.  \0}4  inch  Weedless  Pro- 
peller. 3-ring  Piston,  same  as  in  Packard  car.  Copper  Water 
Jacket,  same  as  in  Cadillac  car.  Kingston  Car- 
buretor, tame  as  in  highest  grade  auto  and 
marine  engines.  Silent  Under-water  Ex- 
haust, same  as  in  highest  priced  launches.  Steers 
from  any  part  of  the  boat.  Perfect  control  from 
trolling  to  racing.  Sends  18-foot  boat  8  to  9 
miles  per  hour.  Uses  gasoline  and  oil  mixed . 
No  vibrations.  No  noise.  Runs  and  keeps  on 
running  day  after  day.  Guaranteed  for  life. 
Money  back  without  argument  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  special  30  day  price. 

SWEET  MFG.  CO.,  93  Griswold  Street,  Detn^tjlicli. 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 

0 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


I  fi|.  (CEwane£  |pl  I 


Private  Water.  Supply  Plants  — /rivaie  Electric  Light  Plants 

Sewage  Dispesal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 

.Nome  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines—Pumping  Machinery 


KEWANEE    WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 
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Your  Guest  and  You — ? 

^  The  hostess  is  freed  from 
untold  embarrassment  and  the 
mental  comfort  of  the  guest  has 
had  thoughtful  consideration  in 
the  home  where  the  noiseless  Si- 
wel-clo  Closet  has  been  properly 
installed.  The  flushing  of  it 
cannot  be  heard  outside  of  its 
immediate  environment.  Its 
sanitary  features  are  perfect. 
^  Si-wel-clo  Closets  are  made 
of  Trenton  Potteries  Company 
Vitreous  China,  beautiful  in 
appearance,  pure  white  all 
through,  impervious  to  acids 
and  grease,  and  as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  plate.  ^  If  you  are 
planning  to  build  or  remodel, 
ask  your  architect  or  plumber 
about  Trenton  Potteries  Com- 
pany products.  Q  Send  now 
for  our  booklet,  "Bathrooms  of 
Character."  You  will  value 
its  suggestions  on 
bathroom  plan- 
ning. 


"Bathrooms  of 
Character,"     S-13 
sent  on  request 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 
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Most  of  the  frequenters  of  these  East 
!  End  inns  and  drinking-houses  are  old 
acquaintances,  who  are  ever  making  new 
ones;  and  so  these  places  are  greater 
circulators  of  gossip  and  scandal  than  a 
news  agency.  When  the  wine  begins  to 
flow  and  the  brain  begins  to  spin,  many  and 
varied  are  the  yarns  told  and  retold  with 
alluring  modifications,  until  an  evening  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  intolerably 
monotonous  has  passed,  and  the  head 
hangs  heavy  in  readiness  for  sleep.  Then 
with  yawning  bows  and  sayonara  the 
spirited  company  breaks  up,  each  to  his 
bunk  and  his  dreams. 

The  Japanese  wine-cup  always  has  a 
saucer,  a  wise  precaution,  since  it  insures 
the  safety  of  spilt  wine  in  an  unsteady 
hand.  Sometimes  the  overflow  makes 
an  extra  drink  at  the  end.  A  saloon- 
keeper that  does  not  give  good  measure, 
heaped  up  and  running  over,  is  not  popu- 
lar. For  this  reason  sake  is  sold  at  9  sen 
a  cup,  but  8  sen  half  a  cup,  for  the  measure 
is  always  generous,  as  etiquette  requires. 
Having  an  eye  to  business,  the  saloon- 
keeper regulates  the  price  according  to  the 
reality  and  not  according  to  the  letter. 
European  ladies  have  the  same  custom, 
it  appears;  for  when  a  guest  asks  for  half  a 
cup  of  tea,  he  is  nearly  always  given  much 
more,  the  cup  often  being  nearly  full.  So 
is  it  with  wine  in  Japan.  The  guest  is 
always  given  more  than  he  asks  for;  and 
in  the  saloon  he  gets  more  than  he  bargains 
for  too,  but  he  pays  for  it. 

The  Japanese,  it  appears,  have  not  failed 
to  appreciate,  unaided  by  the  example  of 
other  countries,  the  psychology  of  the  free- 
lunch  of  the  American  saloon  and  the 
buxom  barmaid  of  the  English  inn.  True, 
the  lunch  is  not  often  gratis,  and  the  bar- 
maid not  as  free  with  her  charms  as  in 
Cheapside,  but  the  psychology  is  the  same. 
In  regard  to  these  two  customs,  we  read: 

Japanese  saloons  have  the  American 
habit  of  always  providing  refreshments 
other  than  drinks  for  their  customers. 
They  are  not  partial  to  sandwiches;  usually 
it  is  a  dish  of  herrings  or  octopus,  and  the 
price  is  3  sen.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  can 
get  away  from  a  saloon  without  spending 
at  least  20  sen,  which  is  a  large  part  of  a 
poor  man's  daily  wage. 

It  is  remarkable  the  world  over  that 
men  will  patronize  any  establishment 
that  can  show  a  pretty  face,  even  tho  it 
be  no  more  than  a  picture  on  a  cigar-box. 
To  place  the  picture  of  a  pretty  girl  on  any- 
thing is  the  very  best  advertisement. 
So  the  Japanese  think  too;  and  what  is 
more,  they  prove  it.  At  these  saloons,  in 
the  East  End,  there  is  always  a  pretty  girl 
assisting  the  matron  of  the  place;  and 
she  is  permitted  to  wait  on  customers. 
The  Japanese  barmaid  has  all  the  in- 
fluence that  her  counterpart  has  in  the 
West.  Her  face  is  sufficient  to  make 
every  passer-by  imagine  he  is  thirsty; 
and  when  she  proposes  to  serve  him,  he 
never  refuses;  and  in  the  end  he  foots 
the  bill.  The,  pretty  maid  can  make  even 
the  roughest  customer  feel  for  the  iti<>- 
menl  thai  he  is  a  gentleman  and  she  a 
fair  lady  come  to  do  him  honor.  Who 
could  refuse  to  accept  so  delicate  a  favor 
from  such  dainty  hands,  and  under  the 
light    of   such    winning  smiles?     But  once 


the  wine  is  finished  and  the  money  is  paid, 
the  relationship  is  at  an  end.  Another 
customer  by  this  time  is  waiting;  and  the 
last  having  had  his  turn  of  conversing 
with  beauty  must  be  content  till  thirsty 
again.  Back  he  will  likely  come  next 
day,  and  drink  another  glass  to  the  health 
of  a  fair  face;  and  then  be  off  again  satis- 
fied for  another  day.  And  so  it  goes  on 
from  day  to  day,  the  pretty  face  winning 
most,  or  much,  of  the  shop's  custom. 

These  poor  quarters  of  Tokyo  have  a 
distinction  lifting  them  above  similar 
sections  of  the  great  cities  of  the  West; 
they  are  not  slums.  Poor  and  dirty  they 
are  for  the  most  part;  but  dens  of  vice 
find  here  no  more  fertile  soil  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  city.  The  poor  like  to  be 
together;  and  these  are  just  amalgamated 
villages  of  the  poor.  The  district  where 
the  East  End  lies  is  that  part  of  Tok\u 
known  as  Honjo.  It  is  a  wide,  low  plain, 
subject  to  flood  in  times  of  torrential  rain. 
Here  the  more  penurious  of  the  city 
laborers  find  cheap  rents  and  ready  ac- 
commodation; and  now  with  the  growth  of 
rapid  transit  all  over  the  city,  they  can  go 
any  distance  to  their  daily  toil  and  gel 
back  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  evening, 
the  return  ticket  costing  only  5  sen,  2 '  j 
cents,  or  lj^d. 


RISKY    REALISM    FOR    THE    MOVIES 

I^HE  world  of  the  moving-picture  actor 
is  apparently  divided,  like  "all  Gaul," 
into  three  parts.  These  might  be  labeled 
roughly  "Interior,"  "Cowboy,"  and  "Wild 
Animal"  companies.  "Interior"  includes 
all  the  drama,  comedy,  or  farce  that  takes 
place  within  the  four,  or  rather  three, 
walls  of  a  house,  with  occasional  excursions 
along  city  streets  in  automobiles,  and  that  is 
acted  only  by  human  beings  and  unhappy- 
lovers.  "Cowboy"  signifies  every  film  in 
which  any  one  rides  horseback,  shoots 
from  behind  a  tree,  climbs  a  hill,  or  falls 
over  a  precipice.  It  may  also  be  said  to 
include  shipwrecks,  altho  this  sometimes, 
through  extenuating  circumstances,  comes 
into  the  class  of  "Wild  Animal"  drama. 
This  last  is  concerned  mainly  with  beasts 
of  varying  ferocity,  and  is  liable  to  be  of 
more  interest  than  pleasure  to  the  human 
actors  who  take  part  in  it.  "Interior" 
actors,  declares  a  writer  in  the  April 
Theatre  Magazine,  will  only  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  a  movie  actor's  life  can  be  at  all  a 
dangerous  one.  For  them,  indeed,  it  is 
not.  It  is  in  the  far  West,  continues 
the  writer,  "in  the  midst  of  the  prairie 
studios,"  that  the  actor's  life  begins  to 
have  all  the  uncertainties  of  an  acroba  t  s 
or  an  animal  trainer's,  combining  as  it  does 
all  the  principal  elements  of  both.  We 
read : 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  Western 
motion-picture  settlements  is  Universal 
City,  founded  and  inhabited  entirely  h\ 
employees  of  the  Universal  Film  Company. 
It  is  almost  big  enough  to  be  called  a  city, 
and   it    is  a  modern   one  in  ever}   respect, 

<  onHnued  on  page  956) 
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How  much  should 


an  automobile  weigh? 


Suppose  that  railroads  should  offer  you  as  an  inducement  to 
trust  your  life  in  their  hands,  the  argument  that  the 
weight  of  their  rolling  stock  had  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  notch. 

Suppose  in  the  locomotive,  they  make  the  boiler  wall  so  thin 
and  so  light,  that  it  will  barely  withstand  the  normal 
pressure  for  a  limited  time. 

Suppose  they  make  the  trucks,  the  wheels,  and  the  axles 
barely  strong  enough  to  support  the  engine  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

Suppose  they  make  the  connecting  rods  barely  strong  enough 
to  turn  the  wheels. 

Then,  going  back  to  the  cars,  suppose  they  make  the  trucks, 
the  wheels  and  the  axles  no  stronger  than  just  enough  to 
carry  them  a  few  thousand  miles. 

Suppose  they  make  the  frame  barely  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  body  of  the  car. 

Suppose  they  make  the  body  barely  strong  enough  to  hold 
together. 

Suppose  they  reduce  the  weight  of  every  vital  part  to  the 
lowest  point. 

Would  you  trust  your  life  in  the  hands  of  a  railroad  which 
offered  you  such  inducements? 

Safety  demands  strength. 

Strength  demands  material. 

Material  means  weight. 

If  these  be  true,  then : — 

Absence  of  weight  must  mean  absence  of  material. 

Absence  of  material  must  mean  absence  of  strength. 

Absence  of  strength  must  mean  absence  of  safety. 

These  things  apply,  whether  you  have  in  mind  railroads  or 
automobiles. 

How  much  is  your  safety  worth? 

Cadillac  materials  are  selected  for  their  adaptability  and 
fitness  for  the  functions  and  duties  which  they  must  perform. 

The  designs  of  the  various  parts  are  adopted  only  after  they 
have  proven  themselves  to  embody  liberal  factors  of 
safety. 

The  Cadillac  car  will  appeal  to  you  because  of  its  strength 
and  its  security,  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  lightness. 

The  Cadillac  will  appeal  to  you  for  its  comfort  as  the  lux- 
urious Pullman  appeals  to  you  in  contrast  with  the  light 
weight  flimsy  coach. 


The  Cadillac  will  appeal  to  you  for  its  smoothness  and  steadi- 
ness in  running,  as  the  majestic  liner  is  in  contrast  with  the 
light  weight  barque  in  a  choppy  sea. 

The  Cadillac  will  appeal  to  you  because  of  its  sturdiness  and 
its  endurance,  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  fragility  and 
impermanence. 

Because  of  its  strength,  because  of  its  enduring  qualities,  the 
Cadillac  is  an  economical  car  to  own  and  to  operate,  day- 
in-and-day-out  and  year-in-and-year-out. 

The  Cadillac  is  economical  in  fuel. 

Hundreds  of  1914  Cadillac  users  are  averaging  from  1  5  to 
1 8  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  inevery-day  service. 

Special  test  runs  have  been  made  showing  more  than  22 
miles  per  gallon,  but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for 
the  average  user. 

In  the  recent  test  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  Great 
Britain,  which  won  for  the  Cadillac  the  Dewar  Trophy, 
the  1914  car  averaged  1  7. 1  7  miles  per  gallon  for  1  000 
miles  over  give-and-take  roads — in  spite  of  frequent  stops 
and  starts  in  testing  the  electrical  cranking  device. 

It  consumed  less  than  one  gallon  of  lubricating  oil  in  traveling 
the  1 000  miles. 

Hundreds  of  users  are  averaging  more  than  5000  miles  on 
tires.  Some  users  are  reporting  from  6000  to  8000  miles 
and  even  more. 

We  believe  that  in  tires,  fuel  and  oil,  the  1914  Cadillac 
will  average  more  mileage  than  any  car  which  approaches 
its  efficiency. 

Because  of  its  standardization,  because  of  the  interchange- 
ability  of  its  parts,  because  of  its  sturdiness,  because  of  its 
endurance,  the  Cadillac  has  been  called, 

rhe  Everlasting  Car. 

That  this  appellation  is  merited,  we  need  but  point  to  the 
75,000  Cadillacs  produced,  all  of  which  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  are  still  doing  duty,  the  oldest  after  eleven 
years  of  service — and  many  of  them  after  having  passed 
the  1  00,000  mile  mark. 

How  much  should  an  automobile  weigh  ? 

It  should  weigh  enough  to  enable  it  successfully  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  it. 

It  should  weigh  enough  to  enable  it  successfully  to  perform 
those  duties  day-in-and-day-out  and  year-in-and-year-out, 
at  a  miminum  outlay  for  operation  and  maintenance, — 
performance  and  satisfaction  considered, — and  with  a 
minimum  depreciation  in  value  after  years  of  service. 
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Collar 


is  an  ultra  smart 
style  which  corredtly 
expresses  the  trend 
of  fashion 

CLUETT,  PIiABODY  &  CO.  INC.  Troy,  N. X 
fakers  ofARROW  SHIRTS 


lit* BEST  LIGHT] 

•^^^  Safe,  powerful,  brilliant,  steady  and  cheap- 
five  reasons  why  you  should  replace  expensive 
electricity,  unpleasant  oil,  and  wasteful  gas  with 
the  most  efficient  of  all  lights — the  "Best*'  light. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write  for  catalog 
today  showing  over  200  different  styles. 
III!     ICI  -I    I  14.11  I     CO. 

92  l  :i>t  5ih  si. i  Canton,  o. 


HANG  UP  YOUR  SHAVING  BRUSH 


—  Io  prolong  us  hie — and  lor  sanitary  rea- 
sons, convenience  and  neatness.  Send  us  10  j 
cents  fcoin  or  stamps)  for  mailingyouoneof  I 
our  solid  brass,  nickel-plated  Shaving  Brush  | 
Holders.    Fits  any  shaving  brush  ;  fits  any- 
where.  Kef  ps  the  brush  neat,  clean,  dry  and  ' 
Forces  dust  and  poisonous  alkalis  to 
drain  off.    Makes  shaving  a  pleasure  instead 
of   a   task.      Cattery   catalog  on   request. 
Established  OS  years 

C.   KInnh-rr  *  I  ......         1  7|  H  III    ,m  St..  Jf.w  Tork 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

]Vf  IWn  ON  THE  BODY"  A  most  interest- 
A  **^  '  *-*  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University 
of  Berne.  50  cts.  Dct;  by  mail  54  eta.  Funk  &  W agnails 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,    New  York  City. 


Removes  INK  Instantly 
Leaving  No 
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The  Celebrated  Roof  Paint 
Will  add  ten  years  to  the 
life  of   any   roof,    old   or 
new — tin,  shingle  or  felt. 

Sure  relief  for  all  roo  f  trouble 

^ftQQf  &eatl  stops  leaks  and  ab- 
solutely prevents  rust,  decay  or  warp- 
ing. Is  not  affected  by  heat,  brine,  cold 
or  acid.  Does  not  crack  in  winter  or 
soften  in  summer.     Highly  fireproof. 

^ftQQf  &eafe  is  a  rubber-like 
liquid  cement  that  affords  the  utmost  pro- 
tection, can  be  easily  applied  to  any  roof 
and  is  the  best  investment  the  owner  of 
any  new  or  old  roof  can  make. 

If  you  are  interested  we  will  cladly  send  you  a  full  half  pint 
prepaid  (o  your  door  by  parcel  post — choice  of  Black.  Maroon, 
Olive  or  Moss  Green.  This  sample  will  enable  you  to  make 
a  thorourhly  practical  test  and  will  be  senttocethcr  with  book- 
let and  color  card  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 

Elliott  Varnish  Company 

710  S.  Kolmer  Avenue  Chicapo 

710  Washington  Avenue  Brooklyn 

Erantford  Roofing  Company,  Ltd. 

Brantford,  Ontario,       Canadian  Manufacturers 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  954) 

save  absence  of  political  scandal  and  the 
i'a<t  thai  its  sole  business  is  that  of  "the 
movies" — virile  movies  these,  movies  of 
the  plains  and  bad  lands,  movies  that  run 
the  gamut  of  red-blooded  adventure. 
There's  a  big,  white-stucco  hospital  in 
Universal  City,  not  for  the  sick  (motion- 
picture  folk  have  little  time  for  such  a 
luxury  as  illness),  but  for  employ 
wounded  and  maimed  while  taking  moving 
pictures.  And  the  wards  are  always  well 
filled! 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  divers  ways 
in  which  it  recruits  its  patients.  Recently 
in  a  war  play  there  was  a  battle  scene  on 
the  Texas  border  between  a  band  of 
Mexican  guerrillas  and  a  troop  of  United 
States  cavalry.  The  soldiers  were,  of 
course,  supers,  but  real  Mexicans  w< 
engaged  to  play  the  guerrillas.  The  battle 
had  hardly  started  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Mexicans  had  deliberately  loaded  their 
rifles  with  real  slug-shot  in  lieu  of  the  blank 
cartridges  supplied  to  them.  It  was  a 
miracle  that  no  one  was  killed. 

A  similar  spirit  of  animosity  was  ex- 
hibited some  time  ago  in  Palestine,  where  a 
company  of  Kalem  players  were  performing 
the  Passion  Play  in  front  of  the  camera. 
The  actors  were  followed  from  place  to 
place  by  an  angry,  jeering  mob,  and  finally, 
incensed  at  certain  of  the  scenes,  which 
they  regarded  as  sacrilegious,  the  Arabs 
began  hurling  large  stones  at  the  players, 
who  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  There 
are  also  many  instances  where  irate 
farmers  have  loosed  vicious  dogs  on  itin- 
erant players  trespassing  on  farms  and 
trampling  down  crops  in  their  eagen 
to  secure  good  "sets!" 

Such  risks  are,  however,  unusual,  and 
those  run  by  the  actors  are  for  the 
most  part  only  called  forth  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  plot  itself.  The  audience 
that  sits  before  the  screen  is  growing  more 
and  more  rapacious  and  gluttonous  in  tin 
matter  of  its  thrills.  Here  is  one  instance 
where  a  thrill  was  secured  in  the  face  of 
imminent  peril: 

A  recent  English  release,  entitled 
"Through  the  Clouds,"  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  girl  whose  father  is  carried  off  in  a 
captive  balloon  that  has  been  cut  free  by 
the  villain.  In  her  frantic  efforts  to  sa\i 
him  she  enlists  the  services  of  a  young 
aviator.  Together  they  speed,  in  his 
aeroplane,  toward  the  rapidly  rising  balloon. 
When  near  it  she  leaps  from  the  plane 
onto  the  dangling  rope  of  the  balloon,  and 
proceeds  to  climb  thence  into  the  basket. 
The  actors  engaged  in  making  this  film 
progressed  successfully  to  that  point, 
thanks  to  much  rehearsing  at  lower 
altitudes.  But  at  the  crucial  moment  the 
young  woman  who  impersonated  the 
heroine  lost  her  grip  on  the  rope  and  to  the 
horror  of  the  onlookers  below  began  slowly 
to  slide  down  it.  A  2,000-foot  fall  to  certain 
death  was  averted  onlj  by  the  agility  of 
her  '•father."  who,  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  balloon  basket,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  hauled  the  young  actress  to  safety. 
The  picture  was  taken  from  a  second 
balloon  lashl   to  the  first,  and.  altho  the 

story   as   originally    planned    was   upset    by 
the   accident,    the    scenario    was   rewritten 
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to  lit,  and  the  picture,  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  the  day,  is  now  being  shown 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  will  soon  be 
seen  in  this  country. 

For  real  nerve,  however,  the  "Wild 
Animal"  actor  probably  excels  the  "Cow- 
hoy."  lie  has  no  wild  ride,  swooping 
volplane,  or  exciting  rescue  to  rouse  his 
excitement  and  blind  him  to  the  danger. 
He  is  in  a  little  cage  with  a  nasty-tempered 
beast — the  nastier-tempered  the  better — 
and  his  whole  task  is  calmly  to  arouse  the 
beast  to  a  demoniac  fury.  Most  of  us 
would  doubtless  prefer  hanging  to  the 
apron-string  of  a  runaway  dirigible.  The 
writer  explains  the  nature  of  these  plays: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  craze,  marked 
by  the  release  of  the  now-famous  Italian 
tilm,  "Quo  Vadis,"  many  of  the  animal 
reels  were  not  all  that  they  seemed.  They 
were  doubly  exposed  pictures  which,  while 
showing  man  and  beast  together,  had  not 
really  been  done  that  way  for  the  camera. 
The  effect  was  attained  by  taking  the 
players  and  the  animals  separately,  and 
then  printing  both  negatives  on  the  same 
reel. 

That  was  not  thrilling  enough.  The 
public  demanded  that  the  actors  should 
really  be  with  the  wild  beasts.  If  an  actor 
was  gobbled  up  in  this  process,  what 
matter?  There  are  so  many  actors.  So 
presently  came  American  releases  which 
were  really  played  with  players  and  animals 
together.  More  than  one  ugly  wound  has 
been  caused  by  the  temerity  of  the  actors, 
for  altho  every  precaution  is  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  company,  the  stage-set  being 
entirely  surrounded  by  keepers  armed 
with  iron  bars,  the  animals  are  very  apt 
to  get  playful  and  too  much  into  the  spirit 
of  the  picture.  Paul  Bourgeois  in  "The 
Tiger,"  and  Julia  Swayne  Gordon  in  "The 
Tiger  Lily,"  two  recent  Vitagraph  releases, 
were  seriously  bitten  by  the  majestic 
Bengal  tiger  that  played  the  title  role  in 
both  films. 

The  Selig  Company  was  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  animal  film.  Providing 
itself  with  a  thoroughly  equipped  "Zoo," 
it  has  produced  superthrills  of  amazing 
character,  and  most  of  the  big  wild-beast 
pictures,  such  as  "Alone  in  the  Jungle," 
have  come  from  its  factory. 

A  recent  Vitagraph  release,  "Wild 
Beasts  at  Large,"  shows  the  wrecking  of  a 
circus  menagerie  train,  and  the  consequent 
terrorizing  of  a  country  town  by  the  escape 
of  all  the  animals.  Many  of  the  scenes  are 
of  startling  daring,  but  most  of  them  are 
accomplished  with  less  risk  to  the  players 
than  might  seem  to  exist.  Two  giant 
tigers  rush  into  a  house  and  there  engage 
in  a  battle  royal,  to  the  horror  of  the 
inmates — who  watch  from  a  safe  distance. 
A  band  of  lions  raid  a  butcher  shop  and 
devour  its  wares.  The  butcher  runs  into 
his  ice-box,  but  his  less  fortunate  cashier 
can  not  escape  and  remains  in  her  booth 
throughout  the  awe-inspiring  scene.  The 
booth  is,  however,  of  heavy  construction, 
and  she  is  comparatively  safe  within. 
Several  enormous  boa-constrictors  glide 
into  a  saloon,  causing  genuine  delirium 
among  its  habitues,  who  clamber  to  the  top 
of  the  bar  and  call  loudly  for  the  pledge. 
A  keeper  catches  the  snakes,  and,  bare- 
handed, places  them  in  a  large  sack.  A 
genuinely  dangerous  scene  is  in  a  kitchen, 
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when  a  maid  hurls  a  pan  full  of  dishes  at 
the  head  of  a  leopard.  The  animal  recoils, 
and  then,  snarling,  comes  at  her.  She 
faints,  and  the  leopard  leaves  her  alone  to 
explore  the  kitchen.  For  the  actress  it 
was  a  situation  full  of  real  peril. 

Scenes  showing  terrific  tumbles  are 
usually  faked  by  the  use  of  dummies,  but 
occasionally,  either  by  accident  or  inten- 
tion, this  is  not  so,  and  then  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  serious  accidents  to  result. 
Another  dangerous  play  is  the  "water 
scene."  According  to  this  writer's  state- 
ment, nearly  every  water  scene  means  an 
accident  of  some  sort,  occasionally  a  fatal 
one.     For  example : 

It  seems  strange  that  a  player  unable  to 
swim  well  should  be  thrown  into  the  water 
to  be  "rescued,"  yet  that  is  not  infre- 
quently done.  Not  long  ago  Florence 
Turner,  of  the  Vitagraph  Company,  one  of 
the  highest-paid  stars  in  the  profession, 
was  made  to  fall  into  the  water  to  be 
"rescued."  At  the  crucial  moment  the 
actor  playing  the  hero  lost  his  nerve,  and 
but  for  the  agility  of  a  bystander  Miss 
Turner  and  her  art  might  have  been  lost 
to  the  Vitagraph  Company  and  the  world. 
Another  incident,  not  ending  so  happily, 
reported  recently  in  the  newspapers,  was 
that  of  a  movie  rescuer  who,  in  jumping 
to  his  sweetheart's  aid,  struck  his  head 
on  rocks  and  was  instantly  killed. 

There  are  many  accidents  that  the 
papers  never  hear  of  until  it  is  "stale" 
news,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  run.  Among 
them  is  one  that  occurred  near  New 
Rochelle  recently.  In  a  Civil  War  scene, 
the  heroine  was  to  be  shown  crossing  a  deep 
ford  on  horseback.  The  scene  was  begun, 
but  midway  the  horse,  a  restive  animal, 
slipt  and  was  quickly  caught  in  the  rapid 
flow  of  the  stream.  Rider  and  horse  were 
swept  through  the  swirling  waters,  and 
tho,  by  frantic  efforts,  the  girl  managed 
to  reach  the  shore,  her  mount  was 
drowned. 

"Rescue"  plays  are  always  of  deep 
human  interest,  and  they  are  constantly 
being  turned  out  by  small  as  well  as  large 
companies  both  here  and  abroad.  One  of 
the  more  pretentious  "rescue"  films  is 
"Atlantis,"  a  dramatization  of  Haupt- 
mann's  novel.  The  picture  was  produced 
by  a  Danish  company,  and  the  expense 
and  risk  involved  were  enormous.  Charter- 
ing an  ocean  liner,  the  company  took  about 
three  hundred  players  out  to  sea,  and  there 
enacted  all  the  thrills  attendant  upon  a 
collision  with  another  boat.  The  panic,  the 
fire,  the  leaping  into  the  water  of  crazed 
passengers,  and  the  lowering  of  the  life- 
boats— all  is  shown  with  the  utmost  realism. 
Then  the  film  company,  building  a  replica 
of  the  original  boat,  burned  and  sank  it  at 
sea.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  imagination. 
Everything  was  shown  in  detail,  and  the 
picture  stands  to-day  as  a  monumental 
example,  not  only  of  the  lavish  expendi- 
tures undergone  by  manufacturers  in  their 
quest  for  thrills,  but  also  the  daring  and 
courage  displayed  by  all  the  people  who 
take  part  in  them. 

But  the  actor  is  always  willing  to  tab 
the  risks,  whether  it  be  for  love  of  the  salary 
that  goes  with  danger  or   for  love  of  the 
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(lunger  itself.     More  often,   perhaps,  it  is 
the  latter,  as  in  this  characteristic  item: 

Recently,  upon  five  dollars  being  offered 
by  the  Universal  Company  to  each  cow- 
boy actor  who  would  fall  from  his  horse 
during  a  battle  scene,  many  of  the  men  were 
so  anxious  to  essay  the  trick,  and  then  see 
themselves  doing  it  later,  that  they  offered 
to  waive  the  money  for  the  privilege  of 
being  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
when  they  fell! 


ROYALTY  WITH  THE   CROWNS  OFF 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  king  or 
an  emperor  stroll  upon  the  '"boards"  in  a 
moving  picture  and  go  through  with  some 
stately  ceremonial,  or  else  stand  awkwardly 
until  awakened  to  an  evident  state  of 
pained  surprize,  there  remains  still  in  the 
average  American's  mind  a  rather  hazy 
and  romantically  inaccurate  notion  of  just 
what  a  king  may  be  like.  In  the  case  of 
the  greater  European  monarehs,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  them  as  being  so  very 
human,  and  possibly  they  are  not.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  say,  for  the  three  com- 
missioners who  went  forth  on  behalf  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  a  while  ago, 
and  hobbed  and  nobbed  with  various 
potentates,  visited  only  the  smaller  coun- 
tries, confining  their  rounds  of  calls  to  the 
Balkan  and  Mediterranean  States.  Here 
they  found  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  received  in  a  delightfully  "you-and- 
me  "  sort  of  style.  A  few  of  the  adventures 
of  one  of  these  commissioners,  Mr.  Colvin 
B.  Brown,  are  retailed  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal.     One  is  as  follows: 

For  just  a  little  while  it  seemed  to 
Brown  that  he  had  made  what  is  known  in 
Paducah,  Ky.,  as  a  fox  pass  when  he  talked 
with  the  Queen  of  Roumania.  Every  now 
and  then  Carmen  Sylva  had  called : 

"Ma'ie." 

Whereupon  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman 
would  come  sweeping  into  the  queen's 
personal  reception  chamber  through  the 
portieres  which  separated  the  room  from 
the  remainder  of  the  royal  suite.  The 
queen  had  not  introduced  her  to  the 
American  gentlemen.  Mr.  Brown  had  no 
idea  whatever  as  to  her  status.  He  merely 
knew  that  she  was  extraordinarily  easy 
to  look  at.  By  and  by  the  queen  again 
called : 

"Ma'ie." 

And  Marie  did  not  respond.  So  that 
Carmen  Sylva  asked  Mr.  Brown,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  next  to  the  portieres,  to 
part  them,  that  Marie  might  hear  her 
more  easily.  Whereupon  Mr.  Brown 
parted  the  portieres  and  called: 

"Ma'ie." 

And  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Something 
came  sweeping  out,  looking  more  im- 
possibly beautiful  than  ever,  and  asked 
if  her  majesty  had  called.  Whereupon 
her  majesty  laughed — and  laughed — and 
laughed  again.  And  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Something  and  Mr.  Brown  collaborated  in 
one  of  the  most  excellent  blushes  ever 
seen   in    Roumania.     The   grand    duchess 
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York,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,      Salt  Lake    City. 


Your  Summer  Plans 

Are  They  Made  ? 

Are  you  looking  for  a  Summer  Home  at  the  Sea  Shore  or  in 
the  Mountains? 

We  keep  in  touch  with  Real-Estate  Agents  in  most  of  the 
prominent  Summer  Resorts  and  can  help  you  if  you  have  not 
found  what  you  want.  In  writing  be  sure  to  mention  the  lo- 
cality you  favor,  and  the  rent  you  desire  to  pay,  also  when 
you  wish  to  occupy  the  cottage. 

This  information  is  free  to  our  subscribers.  Address  REAL 
ESTATE  DIRECTORY, 


354-360    FOURTH    AVENUE 
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One  teaspoonful  per  cup,  there 
are  60  to  a  pound.  The  cost  per 
cup,  you  see,  is  really  less  than  or- 
dinary coffee — And   it's  delicious. 

LET  us  send  you  a  trial  package. 
Then  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  it  is  not  only  better  and  purer, 
but  that  it  costs  less  per  cup  than 
ordinary  coffee,  as  it  makes  more 
cups  to  the  pound. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 

SEND  us  your  grocer's  name  and  we 
w  ill  send  you  a  trial  can  of  Barring- 
ton  Hall,  enough  to  make  six  cups  of 
delicious  coffee,  and  booklet, "The  Evo- 
lution of  Barrington  Hall. "  This  explains 
the  three  stages  of  progress  through 
which  this  famous  coffee  has  passed. 

BarringtoftHall 

The  Baker-i^ed  ("offee 

At  first  Barrington  Hall  was  sold  whole  or 
ground  as-ordinary  coffee  is  today,  then  steel- 
cut  with  the  bitter  chaff  removed,  and  finally 
Baker-ized.  In  it  we  have  retained  the  good 
points  of  our  older  methods  and  adopted  new 
features  (explained  in  booklet)  that  make  it 
economy  without  economizing.  A  luxury  not 
at  the  expense  of  health,  but  one  that  is  an 
aid  to  correct  living. 

Baker's  Steel-Cut  Coffee 

Steel ■  Cut  Coffee  lacks  a  little  in  quality  and  in 
evenness  of  cumulation  when  compared  with 
Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall,  but  the  chaff  with 
ita  objectionable  taste  is  removed  from  it  also  It 
is  far  superior  to  the  so-called  cut  coffees  that  are 
offered  in  imitation. of  Baker-ized  Coffee, 
Our  Coffee  is  for  sale  by  grocers  in  nil  cities  and 
most  towns.  W  here  not  for  sale,  we  will  send  it  by 
Ptirccl  Post  prepaid  until  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  your  grocer  to  supply  you. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 

124  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
244  No.  Second  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Higher  in 
Extreme   Weit 


didn't  know  what  the  joke  was.  Mr. 
Brown  feared  be  knew  whom  the  joke 
was  on. 

"But  you  did  exactly  right."  Mr.  Brown 
was  assured  later  by  an  official  of  the 
Roumanian  court.  "The  queen  had  cx- 
prest  a  wish  for  something.  You  served 
her  in  the  only  way  in  your  power." 

"Kings  and  queens,"  continues  the 
article,  "are  not  at  all  up-stage.  They  do 
not  go  about  wearing  gold  crowns,  size  six 
and  a  quarter,  and  prodding  prime  min- 
ra  with  long  scepters.  They  act  just 
like  regular  folks."  Mr.  Brown  and  bis 
friends  were  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  not 
even  necessary,  when  an  audience  with 
some  ruler  had  been  obtained,  to  crawl  into 
the  room  on  their  hands  and  knees,  or  press 
one's  forehead  to  the  floor.  On  the  con- 
trary, observe  their  surprizing  adventures 
with  Czar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria: 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  introduced,  and 
involuntarily — forgetting  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  one  the  Lord  has  tempo- 
rarily anointed — sat  down.  Then  he  got 
right  up. 

"I  forgot,"  said  he,  frankly.  "I  believe 
one  should  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
king."     Ferdinand  laughed. 

' '  Nonsense, ' '  said  he.    "  Keep  your  seat. ' ' 

The  Queen  of  Bulgaria  was  one  of  the 
luncheon  party,  with  the  heir  apparent 
and  his  younger  brother.  It  was  a  most 
informal  affair,  and  after  lunch  the  queen 
lighted  a  cigaret.  Then  she  lighted  one  for 
the  nearest  commissioner. 

"I  hope,"  said  she,  "that  you  have  been 
about  Europe  long  enough  to  become  ac- 
customed to  women  smoking?  I  under- 
stand they  do  not  smoke  in  the  United 
States?"  * 

Mr.  Brown  docs  not  report  his  reply 
fully.  But  he  sought  to  make  it  entirely 
plain  that  he  was  fully  cigaret-broken. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  the  queen,  "when 
I  come  to  America  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
smoke." 

The  favorite  of  these  breezy  diplomats, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  King  Alfonso 
of  Spain.  Possibly  because  he  seemed 
most  American  of  the  lot — a  ruler  who 
would  evidently  wisli  to  give  his  country- 
men a  "business  administration,"  and  who 
had  learned  the  new  alchemy  that  trans- 
forms the  tick  of  a  clock's  balance-wheel 
into  the  chink  and  clink  of  gold  and  silver. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Brown's  own  words  indicate 
the  nature  of  this  preference: 

"He  looks  and  acts  and  talks  more  like 
a  successful  young  Wall  Street  banker  than 
any  other  type  I  am  acquainted  with. 
He  is  courteous,  but  he  is  also  very  busi- 
nesslike. Our  audience  with  him  was  a 
comparatively    brief   one.     But   he   knew 

just  what   he  wauled  to  know. 

"'Tell  me  this,'  he  would  ask,  crisply, 
'What  about   that?' 

"And  when  we  had  answered  he  would 
nod  his  head  gravely.  'That  is  sufficient,' 
lie  would  say.    'I  understand  t  horoughly.' ' 

Spain  has  accepted  America's  invitation 


to  exhil.it  at  the  exposition.  But  it  is 
obviously  Mr.  Brown's  conviction  that  the 
acceptance  depended  upon  Kins  Alfonso's 
decision.  That  young  ruler's  businesslike 
manner  confirmed  the  opinion  the  com- 
missioners had  previously  formed  of  him 
through  talks  with  Spaniards  and  foreigners 
resident  in  Spain. 

"He  is  more  than  liked  by  his  people," 
said  Mr.  Brown.  "He  is  respected.  Be 
told  us  during  our  audience  that  he  had 
been  playing  that  day  with  the  English 
polo  team,  which  is  preparing  in  Spain  for 
n-  attack  upon  our  Meadow  Brook  four 
this  summer. 

'"I  hope  that  some  day  we  will  have  an 
international  polo  series,'  said  Alfonso. 
'  <  >ur  Spaniards  ride  well,  and  enjoy  sport  of 
this  sort.  How  about  a  world  match — 
perhaps  with  the  United  States,  Spain. 
England,  and  Germany  as  participants.' ' 

As  they  were  leaving  one  of  the  English 
polo-players  introduced  himself,  using  that 
universal  shibboleth:  "How  about  a  little 
high-ball,  what?"  Naturally  enough,  they 
began  talking  about  King  Alfonso.  The 
English  player  was  enthusiastic. 

"He's  perfectly  corking,"  said  he  warm- 
ly, "He  takes  his  knocks.  No  man  who 
tried  to  favor  him  in  the  game  could  play 
with  him  for  a  second." 

The  commissioners  had  glimpses,  now 
and  then,  however,  of  true  regal  magnif- 
icence of  manner,  quite  in  the  story- 
book style.  One  instance  was  afforded 
by  the  same  Czar  Ferdinand  who  had 
shown  them  such  friendliness  at  their  first 
reception.     WTe  read: 

The  commissioners  had  engaged  space 
upon  the  Oriental  Express,  which  runs 
between  Paris  and  Constantinople.  Their 
baggage  had  been  sent  down  to  the  train. 
Almost  at  the  last  moment  a  royal  invita- 
tion—  for  which  read  "command" — was 
received,  bidding  them  to  luncheon  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  the  czar's  suburban 
palace. 

"We  were  in  a  pickle,"  said  Brown. 
"We  could  not  afford  to  disregard  the  in- 
vitation. Neither  could  we  miss  that  train. 
But  we  decided  to  accept.  The  train  left 
at  two  o'clock." 

They  were  taken  to  the  sun  palace  in  the 
environs  of  Sofia  in  the  king's  own  auto- 
mobile. It  was  a  ride  of  ten  miles.  The 
commissioners  suffered  during  the  luncheon, 
thinking  of  that  ten-mile  ride  back  and  that 
Oriental  Express.  No  one  ever  tampers 
with  the  Oriental's  time-card.  It  is 
sacred.     By  and  by  the  czar  arose. 

"Come,"  said  he.  "I  will  take  you  to 
your  train." 

Two  o'clock  had  passed  and  gone.  But, 
seated  by  the  czar's  side  in  the  czar's  auto- 
mobile, they  were  driven  to  the  czar's 
private  railroad  station  on  his  private 
estale.  The  station  was  something  on  the 
order  of  a  Greek  temple.  The  automobile 
rolled  in  through  folding  doors — upon  a 
green  velvet  carpel  and  they  walked 
through  the  station  and  out  upon  the  plat- 
form. It  was  also  carpeted  with  green 
silk.  A  jingling  major-domo  raised  his 
hand,  and  the  Oriental  Express  rolled  up. 
It  had  been  held  seventy  minutes  for  the 
Americans.  That  had  never  been  done 
before. 
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A  Wise  One. — Diogenes  didn't  even  try 
to  rind  an  honest  woman. — Columbia  Jester. 


Both. — "  Money  talks,"  quoted  tho  Sa^o. 
"  Yes,  and  it  stops  talk,"  added  the  Fool. 
-Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Quite  Safe. — "  Do  you  think  I  can  safely 
ask  your  daughter  to  marry  me?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  She  told  me  she 
wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  were  the  last 
man  on  earth." — Houston  Post. 


Woman    Not    Mentioned. — Druggis 
"  Here  is  a  medicine  good  for  man  and 
beast." 

Wife — "  Give  me  two  bottles  of  it, 
please;  I  can  use  one  and  my  husband  the 
other." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 


Hedging. — "  I  want  to  arrange  to  send 
out  a  lot  of  garden  seeds  April  1,"  said  the 
member  of  Congress. 

"  Why  that  particular  date?" 
"  Later  on  it  will  be  easier  to  explain  that 
they  were  all  a  joke." — Washington  Star. 


Quite. — "  Was  your  husband  cool  when 
you  told  him  there  was  a  burglar  in  the 


House 


asked   Mrs.    Hammer. 


"  Cool,"  replied  Mrs.  Gabb,  "  I  should 
say  he  was  cool.  Why,  his  teeth  chat- 
tered."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


And  When  Money  Talks?  —  Sound  trav- 
els at  the  rate  of  400  yards  per  second. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule: 

Scandal:  1,000  yards. 

Flattery:  500  yards. 

Truth:  2\  yards. 

Alarm-clock : ? — Pennsylvania  Punch 

Bowl. 


Some  Mistake. — "  What  name  are  you 
calling?  "  asked  the  telephone-girl  over  the 
wire. 

"  McCohan,"  the  customer  answered. 

"  I  beg  pardon?  "  asked  the  girl. 

The  man  repeated  it. 

The  wire  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
the  girl  said:  "  Wait  a  moment,  please.  I 
think  the  wires  are  crossed." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


How  Love  Came. — Little  Sammy  was 
generally  at  loggerheads  with  his  father, 
who  had  a  habit  of  using  his  razor-strop 
in  a  way  that  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Sammy's  views. 

One  morning,  after  the  razor-strop  had 
been  more  than  usually  busy,  Sammy's 
mother  went  out  into  the  field  to  look  for 
her  much-stropped  child. 

To  her  intense  astonishment,  she  found 
him  fondling  a  huge  goat  for  which  he 
usually  profest  a  deep  hatred. 

"  Why,  Sammy,  darling,  it  is  nice  to 
see  you  being  so  kind  to  poor  Billy ! 
Why  are  you  being  so  gentle  with  him 
to-day?  " 

Over  Sammy's  face  came  a  look  of 
unspeakable  gratitude  as  he  gave  the 
wondering  goat  another  carrot. 

"  He  butted  father  into  the  pond  this 
morning  !  "  murmured  the  dear  little  chap, 
patting  his  four-footed  friend  affection- 
ately.— New  York  Mail. 
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Growth 


From  small  beginnings  in  1810 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has,  in  1914,  reached 
its  present  preeminent  position 
in  the  fire  insurance  field.  Its 
steady  growth  in  strength  has 
been  unretarded  by  the  enor- 
mous losses  it  has  paid  to  its 
policyholders  both  in  the  great 
conflagrations  of  American  His- 
tory and  in  those  small  but  per- 

When  you  need 

Insist   on   the 


sistent  losses  which  occur  some- 
where every  minute  of  every 
day  and  night. 

Willingness  to  adjust  losses 
fairly,  ability  to  pay  fully  and 
readiness  to  pay  promptly  are 
the  three  great  fire  insurance 
virtues  and  they  are  the  ex- 
planation of  the  "Hartford's" 
growth  and  prosperity. 
Fire  Insurance 

"Hartford" 


you  cant  sleep  after  sunrise,  on  your    Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 


sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.    Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

NIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Sliirley 

President 

Suspenders 

50& 


Help  clothes  (it ;  make 
shoulders  happy 


"Satisfaction 
or  money  back" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  C.  A.Edgarton  Mfg.  Co., Shirley,  Km. 


plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Delcara"  7i 

MARSHMALLOWS 


by  Parcel    Post 


No  one  knows  how  to  make  these 
rich,  creamy,  tempting  confections 
so  delicately  delicious  and  whole- 
some as  we  make  them.  Famous 
as  the  acme  of  marshmallow  good- 
ness everywhere,  and  toasting  parties  are'S*^'''  all  the 
rage.  Let  ua  ship  you  a  full  lb.  box  by  parcel  post  pre' 
paid,  for  35c;  a  3  lb.  box  $1.00;  or  a  5  lb.  box  for  $1.50. 
Delcara  Marshmallows  fresh  from  the  factory  are  palate- 
pleasers  pre-eminent,  and  are  made  in  "The  Quality  City" 
The  Rochester  Cindy  Works,  415  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


n&  VANDERBET  HOTEL 

34.^ST.  EAST  at  mRKisB/E..;NEW  TORK. 

Walton  H.  Marshall,  Manager  Subway  Entrance 

"An  hotel  of  distinction 
with  moderate  charges" 

Within  five  minutes  of  principal  railway  terminal 
Situation  ideal. 

TARIFF: 
Single  rooms     ....        per  day — $3,  $4,  $5, 
Double  rooms  ...  "       »       $5,  $6,  $7, 

Double  bedrooms,  boudoir 

dressing-room  and  bath       -  "       "  $8,  $10,  $ 

Suites — Parloir,  bedroom  and  bath  "       "        $io,  $12,  $ 

Each  room  with  bath 
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Hiv  Pra\  it  Answered.  — "  All '"  he  sighed, 
"  if  you  only  gaw  me  the  least  hope  I — " 

"  (;ra<'ious!"  interrupted  the  hard-hearted 
belle.  "  I've  been  giving  you  the  least  I 
ever  gave  to  any  man." — l'hiladdphia 
L>  ilger. 


Try  It,  Brothers. — Two  men  were  talk- 
ing of  the  hard   tin 

"  Does  your  wife  ever  grieve  because 
she  threw  over  a  wealthy  man  in  order  to 
marry   you'.''*    queried    Hall. 

"  Well,  she  started  to  once."  was  the 
reply,  "  but  I  cured  her  of  it  without 
delay." 

"  1  wish  vou  would  tell  me  how,"  said 
Hall. 

"  1  started  right  in  grieving  with  her," 
replied  the  other,  "  and  I  grieved  harder 
and   longer   than   she   did  !" — Lippineoll's. 


Why  Hurry? — "  My  dear  Reginald,  now 
that  you've  left  college,  you  must  really 
begin  looking  for  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment." 

"  But  don't  you  think,  mother,  it  would 
be  more  dignified  to  wait  till  the  offers 
begin  coming  in?" — Life. 


One  of  the  Relics.— A  tourist  "  doing  " 
one  of  the  many  old  inns  of  England 
had  ordered  tea  and  a  sandwich.  The 
waiter  was  boring  her  with  his  tiresome 
descriptions  of  the  historic  connections  of 
each  piece  of  furniture,  and  the  legends  sur- 
rounding every  article  in  the  house. 

"  So  everything  in  the  house  has  a 
legend  connected  with  it?"  she  remarked, 
when  he  paused.  "  Well,  do  tell  me 
about  this  quaint  old  ham  sandwich." — 
Everybody's. 


Real  Toil.— Green— "  What  is  the  hard- 
work  you  ever  did'.'" 

City  EMPLOYEE—"  The  work  I  did 
landing  this  job,  and  the  next  hardest  is 
the  work  keeping  it  from  being  taken 
away   from    me." — Judge. 


Dark  Emptiness. — Aunt  Liza's  former 
mistress  was  talking  to  her  one  morning, 
when  suddenly  she  discovered  a  little  pick- 
aninny standing  shyly  behind  his  mother's 
skirts.  "  Is  this  your  little  boy.  Aunt 
'Liza?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  miss;  dat's  Prescription." 

"  Goodness,  what  a  funny  name,  auntie, 
for  a  child!  How  in  the  world  did  you 
happen  to  call  him  that'.'  " 

"  Ah  simply  calls  him  dat  beeuz  Ah  has 
sech  hahd  wuk  gettin'  him  filled."- — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Only  10  Days  to  Japan! 

$300  Round  Trip  from  Vancouver 

Travel  on  the  Empress  of  Russia  or  Em- 
press of  Asln,  the  finest  ships  on  the 
Pacific  Speed  and  the  short  Canadian  Pacific 
Route  cut  the  voyage  to  lO  Days,  almost  as 
quick  as  atrip  to  Europe,  with  no  greater  expense. 
Shanghai  reached  in  15  days.  Hongkong  in  18. 
Diverse  route  privilege  allows  a  visit  to  Honolulu 
and  Manila. 

Canadian  Pacific  offices  in  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong  obtain  reliable  guides 
and  offer  every  assistance  to  our  passengers. 

Canadian  Pacific  Empresses 

Equipment,  voyage  and  countries  visited  fully 
described  in  our  Trans-Pacific  folder  46. 

For  full  Information  In  regard  to  Canadian 
Facific  Oriental.  Australasian  and  Around-the- 
World  Tours  apply  at  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Office  or  address  (88) 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN,  G.  P.  A. Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal 


EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

■■MR.  arid  MRS.  WILFORD  S.  CONROWBMi 
travel  First  Class.  France.  Italy.  Switzerland, 
O.-rmany.  Belgium,  England.  Auto  Trips.  Manyun- 
usnal  places  visited  SG90.  Steamer  extra.  Write 
R    T.  MOUNT.  27  William  Street.  New  York  City. 

El  ipnPC- EXCEPTIONAL 
w  ■*  Vy  I  K  A  chaperon  of  fifteen 
v.ars'  experience  in  conducting  educational  trips 
abroad  has  decided  to  take  a  limited  number  on  a 
three  months  vacation  tour,  sailing  early  in  June. 
For  particulars  address:  Miss  B.  E.JOHNSTON. 
241  Mt.  Vernon  Ave..  Marion.  Ohio. 


AGER  TOURS 


Small  select  parties,  high  grade  travel, 
inclusive  prices.  The  Orient  in  Feb.. 
March  and  April.  Summer  Tours  to  Europe.  14th 
season.  Special  arrangements  for  private  parties  and 
independent  travelers.  Write  for  booklets. 
J    Howard  Eager  *  Co.,  SOS  N.Charles  St..  BaJUaar. 


EUROPE.  ORIENT,  GREECE,  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers. 
ibth  year.  Illustrated  booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  1  ours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EGYPT  and  ORIENT,  MAY  23 

BEST  OF  EUROPE,  June  20-24.   It— Eng.  Send 

for  Plans.  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
I  X I V F. RSITT  TRAVEL-STUDY  CLDB.Syraeuse,  N.Y. 


EUROPE— TOURS  OF  CHARACTER— 1914 

Parties  sail  Spring  and  Summer.      Tours  from  30 
Days  to  Three  Months.     Europe,  Scandinavia,  Eng- 
land.    Moderate  Cost.     Limited  Parties. 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W ,  Wilmington, Del. 


VTin  CD'CJTOURS,  I9thYear 
lYUULEIX    J  ,  Continental!  our  June  2 
101  days,  $795.00.     French  and  Spanish  Tour 
from  Paris  Sept.  5,  $420.00. 
Kugler  Tours,  7  East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.    Highest  reierences. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandlbb  &  Chandi.bc,  Patent 
Attorneys.  940  K  Street,    Washington,   D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  — Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D 

MISCELLANEOUS 

(  WDY  AND  PRESERVES  made  at  home 

Itom  the  famous  NiKRerhc.nl  CaCtUI,  will 
i  omplete  your  list  of  hone 

1011)3. NigK'-rhr;id  Cactuswith recipe  $1.00. 
W.  BOWLES,  Buckeye,  Ariz. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE 

MEN  OF  AMBITION  PROSPER  in  the 
Southeast.  Small  capital  with  energy  will  ac- 
complish wonderful  results.  Dairy,  stock, 
fruit  or  poultry  will  make  you  independent. 
Landsellsfrom$15anacreup.  Growing  season 
from  7  to  1 0  months  duration .  M  odern  schools, 
good  highways  and  churches.  The  "Southern 
Field"  magazine  and  farm  lists  on  request. 
M.  V  Richards,  Land  &  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern 
Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10  000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 


26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


EUROPE 


PRIVATE  MOTOR  TOUR 

Are  you  planning  a  motor  tour? 

I  know  motors,  Europe  and  its 
languages  thoroughly.     Let  me  drive  your  party  in 
your  own  car,  or  in  mine.  Highest  references.  Write 
for  information. 
ran  S.  HOWARD,  608  West  190th  St.,  N  •  w  York  City 


Useful  Map  of  Great  Britain  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great  Western  Railway 

of  England 

The  "Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
of  England.  From  Liverpool,  Plymouth, 
Fishguard, or  Bristol  visit  Historic  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  or  Wales,  Shakespeare's 
country,  etc.,  on  your  way  to  London. 
T.  Katelev,  Sen.  Agent,  501  5th  Avenue,  Sew  York 

K.  II.  Lea,  Gen. aft.,  85  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Ai-L.       .n.>nr       TRAVEL.      C     TOURS        <  W 

.NORWAY 

lSWEDEN  and  DENMARK  M 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVELBOREAU 
■  9  BRWOWAXCCNLACCNCy.  NtwyORKCW 


ENGLAND  m 


WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 

Shakespeare  Country 

Washington   Country 

Geo.  Eliot  Country 

Picturesque  North  Wales 

Beautiful  Lake  District 

In 

"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 

The  Home  and  Haunt*  of 

Scott  Ac  Burns 
Trossachs  &  Scenic  tours 

"BONNIE  SCOTLAND" 

Illustrated    literature,   "mp*    (freel  ami    all 

Information         axaarieaji    office    of    the 

I. -lid. .n  North  Western  ami  Cal.-donian  Rys. 

A.G.  WAND,  Agent,  287D Fifth  Ave.,N.Y. 


I  The  City  with  the 

mirac ulous  water* 
S  hours  from  Paris  on  the 

Paris- Lyon- Mediterranee  Ry 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Splendid  new  hotels  and  comforta- 
ble pensions  at  moderate  rates. 

A  vacation  spent  at  Vichy  costs 
less  than  at  any  good  resort  in  the 
United  States. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  information 
from 

P.  L.  M.  GENERAL    AGENCY 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


Ian  your  trip  now  and 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 
Justsend  ioc  postaeefor 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
Information  Bureau 
of  Switzerland 

241  HIlliAirmie.  %r»  ,,»k 


Naples,  Italy,  Grand  Eden  Hotel 

Moderate  charges.     Best  of  comfort. 
Unique  for  its  garden.      Orange  and  lemon 
groves. 

LONDON    HOTELS 


/  \ 

ST.  ERMINS  HOTEL 

at  the  Heart  of  London 

Most  Quiet  yet  Most  Central  of  all  the  Urge 
London  Hotels,  close  to  American  Embassy 
and  principal  places  of  interest.  Private 
Corridor  to  St.  James'  Park  Station,  thus 
Convenient  for  All  Parts  of  London 
Excellent  Grill.  Moderate  Charges.  Every 
Modern  Comfort.  Steam  Heated. 
Inclusive  from  $3.00  per  day. 
Roomi  with  private  bath  Oreheitra  4. SO 
till  11.  Concert  Teas  in  Handsome  Lounge. 
A  nOUCII bad  rendezvous  for  American  visi- 
tors. Illustrated  Booklet  FREE  from  tins 
paper.  Tclcgrani8"KrN.initr*>,  Vic.  "  Londloft-r 
ST.  JAMES'  PARK.LONDON.S.W. 
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She  Knew. — In  a  certain  homo-mission- 
ary movement  every  participant  was  to 
contribute  a  dollar  that  she  had  earned  her- 
self by  hard  work.  The  eight  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  dollars  came,  and  various  and 
droll  were  the  stories  of  earning  t  lie  money. 
One  woman  had  shampooed  hair,  another 
had  made  doughnuts,  another  had  secured 
newspaper  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 

The  chairman  turned  to  a  handsome 
woman  in  the  front  row. 

"  Now,  madam,  it  is  your  turn,"  ho  said. 
"  How  did  you  earn  your  dollar?" 

"  I  got  it  from  my  husband,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Oh !  "  said  he.  "  From  your  husband? 
There  was  no  hard  work  about  that." 

The  woman  smiled  faintly. 

"  You  don't  know  my  husband,"  she 
6aid. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


A  Busher. — "  Majolica  pitcher  brings 
$655  in  sale,"  read  Mrs.  Kan.  "Hub!" 
sneered  Mr.  Pan.  "  lie  can't,  be  much  of 
a  player."     Buffalo  Express. 


Not  Every  Time. — "  A  man  is  soon  for- 
gotten after  he  is  dead,"  mused  Mrs.  (iabb. 

"  Not  if  you  marry  his  widow,"  replied 
Mr.  Gabb. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


No  Use  to  Him. — "  Now,  Tommy," 
reprimanded  his  mother,  "  don't  let  me 
catch  you   throwing  any  more  stones." 

"  Well,  what  will  1  do  when  the  other 
fellers   throw   'em?"   asked   Tommy. 

"  Just  come  and  tell  me,"  his  mother 
replied. 

"  Tell  you  !"  he  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Why,  you  couldn't  hit  the  broad 
side   of  a   barn  !■" — LippincotCs. 


Bickering. — M.  D. — "  Would  you  have 
I  he  price  if  I  said  you  needed  an  operation?  " 

Manning  "Would  you  Bay  I  needed 
an  operation  if  you  thought  I  didn't,  have 
I  he  price'.'  " — Life. 


"Dying,  Egypt,  Dying!  "-"  Cleopatra, 
my  Egyptian  deity,  why  is  the  local  train 
from  Rome  to  Cairo  like  a  poor  baseball 

league?" 

"  Antony,  my  easy  Mark,  I  confess  I 
know  not!  And  why  is  the  local  train 
from  Rome  to  Cairo  like  a  poor  baseball 
league?" 

"  Ah,  Cleo,  the  local  train  from  Rome 
to  Cairo  is  like  a  poor  baseball  league  be- 
cause, Cleo,  because  of  its  many  bad,  short 
stops  !" 

Fanfare.  Bus.  Cleopatra  reaches  for 
favorite  asp. — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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SSEfc  To  Europe 

•    'Montreal- Q\xel> ec  to  Bristol  En^. 


*)£  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  3^  days  at  sea, 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort— 


Cabins  "de  Luxe" 


—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Chicago,  111.,  64  W.  Adams  St 
I  St   Paul.  Minn.,  4th  &JacksonSts 
Duluth.  Minn  ,  424  W  SuperlorSt 
1  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  250  Market  St 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  123  Hollis  St. 
Toronto.  Ont..  68  King  St..  E. 
Quebec,  Que.,  Can. North. Dpt. 


214  Park  Building 
Montreal,  Que.,  226  St.  James  St. 
Ottawa,  Ont. ,  Russell  House  Bl' k. 
Winnipeg,  Man. ,  5S3  N.  Main  St. 


CLARK'S  ORIENT  CRUISE 


17th  Annual.  Feb.  14.  Sixty-five  Glorious  Days. 

2K&*  "ROTTERDAM"  ^™ 

$400  up,  including  Shore  Trips,  Hotels.  &c.  Europe 
■topovers;  Paris  or  London,  1  week,  $30,  &c.  Posi- 
tively the  most  attractive  trip  next  winter. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

high  grade  tours;  small  membership;  best  leader- 
ship.   East  and  West  in  Sept.,  Oct.,  Dec.  and  Jan. 

TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

June-July,  $275  up  ;  unequalled  value. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


LJ   R  O 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean  and  Northern  Countries 

Efficient  Management.     Small  Parties. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates:  $1625  and  $2000 

Tho  Pilgrim  Tours 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Prjila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


RAYMOND  -WHITCDMB 


FOR    THE    DISCRIMINATING     TRAVELER 
WHO   DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EUROPE 

The  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOURS 

British    Isles,    North    Cape,    Russia, 

Grand  Swiss  Tour,    Grand  German 

Tour,   Spain.   General  Toury 

Small  Parties.  Frequent  Departures. 

AUTOMOBILE    TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Europe.  $8ooto$i3so. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Year's  tour,   including   Cashmere  and 

Bagdad,    August.     Other    Tours    later. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you? 

RAYMOND   <fc    \\  III T<  OMI!   CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.  Chic.   S.  Kr. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing:  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via   Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EUROPE;ORIEIMT 

FREE  detourtoGreece.  Co-operative,  high  grade. 
Best  value  ever  given.  Small,  select  parties;  ex  pert 
leaders.  Best  references.  14th  year.  Orient,  Apr.  29. 
Europe,  June;  World,  Oct.  Representative  wanted- 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Libby,  SOUTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  D,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


SYDNEY  19 


$110  Honolulu 


DAYS    FROM 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUSTRALIA    WEATHER  FINE 
SAMOA    AND  SHORTEST  LINE 

SOUTH    SEAS  QUICKEST  TIME 

Splendid   steamers,  Lloyd's    100A1,  (10.000   tons 
uispl.)  of  Sydney  Short  Line  sailing  every  two  weeks 

S£}  Sydney  $300 

Round  trip,  second  class,  SYDNEY  $200. 

Various  tours  including  Java,  China,  Japan  and 
Round  the  World,    Send  for  folder. 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


European  Trips  for  the  Rough  Seasont-51 
The  Quiet  South  ern  Trac  k  toAIgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stops  at  Algiers!.  North  Africa) , 
Naples  (Italy).  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places.and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sightseeing  trips  ineveivport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

13  Battery  Place.  New  York 
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BUREAU  OF 


UniversityTravel 


SPRING 
TOURS 


The  best  tour  is  the  one  thathas  the  best  leader, 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

To  Italy  :   Sail  April 

25.    Leader:  Prof.  E. 

W.  Clark  of  Rome. 
To  Spain  :    Sail  May 

7.  Leader:  Mr.  Rossi- 

ter  Howard  of  Paris. 
Extensions  to  France,  Germany,  England, 
Norway 

To  Greece  :  Sail  June 

6.     Leader:  Dr.  C.  L. 

Babcock  of  Boston. 
To  Italy:   Sail  June 

27.    Leader:  Dr.T.  L. 

Wright  of  Beloit. 
Sail  June  16.    Leader:  Dr. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


To  Norway: 

Geo.  H.  Allen  of  Berlin 

Other  Tours.    Other  Leaders. 


All  Seasons. 


Write  for  our  literature. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


ROYAL  TOURS 


Send  for 
Booklet 
Ideal    Tours     to     Europe    with    special 
Recreational!  Features.     $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS  ANYWHERE  I 

First-Class.  Comfort  and    Pension   Service.      The  best  of 
everything  seen   under  expert  leadership.    Literature  ready. 
THE   CHAUTAUQUA    TOURB. 

MA0QUKTTS  BUILHINO-  C«'C-»QO. 


Europe 


ri*  M  <4    g"  NAPLES 

^T[l  <f%    to  GLASGOW 

^^  First  cabin.    University  man 

leader.  Othertours.  The  Slielton  Parties, 

BoxX,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70to  $8IO 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GKO.  E.  MARSTERS 
2A8W»shineiunSl..Boslon;31W.30lbSl..N.  Y. 


DugEiP^EignniB 


Sail  in  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

HORSEBACK  AND  CAMP  TRIP  FOR 
BOYS  through  Yellowstone  and  Glacier 
Parks.  Three  vacancies.  Seventh  year  of 
boys'  trips.  Arthur  J.  Jones,  A.M.,  31 
West  55th  Street,  New  York. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited   Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

l'AI.XETOUUS.  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  T. 


A 


DEL-TA   TOURS 

Summer  vacation  tours  to  Europe.  Small 
parties.  Inclusivepriees.  Moderate  cost. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  itineraries.  Frank 
R.Selleck, 215  N.Monroe  St.  .Peoria,  111. 


WALKING   TOUR 

Through  the  Alps 

Few  vacancies  open  in  private  party  from  Genoa, 
May  30th,  85  days,  $350.  Part  Tours  from  17  days.  $98 
up,  commencing  in  JuneandJuly.  Send  for  Booklet, 
Prof.Caselotti's  Tours,  135  Carnegie  Hall, N.Y. 


HAMBURG^  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co^T            ^^ 

442  SHIPS 

in.  the 

1,417,710 

"WORLD 

f TRAVEL  1 

'            BY 
World's  Largest 
Steamships 

.       TONS 

"IMPERAT0R" 

and 

"VATERLAND" 

T 

LONDON 
PARIS,  HAMBURG 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 
Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Around  the  World 

via  Panama  Canal 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

The  greatest  and  most  at- 
tractive cruise  ever  planned. 
Leaving  New  York,  January  31, 
1915,  by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
(17,000  tons)  through  the  Canal, 
arriving'  at  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Cost  includes 
all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and 
ashore.  -^^— — 

Write  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Pittsburgh,    Chicago,    New 

Orleans, Minneapolis,  St. 

Louis,  San  Francisco, 

Montreal 


EUROPE 


Five  Series  of  Spring 
and  Summer  Tours 
to  all  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Early  tours  via  Mediter- 
ranean. Complete  range  of  routes  and 
fares.    Exclusive  features. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  de  Luxe,  43d  Annual  Series.    All 
the  best  routes.    Program  ready. 

Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
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Go 

Fishing 

WITH  OLD  PETE 


1 1  is  camp's  down  on  Moose- 
head  Lake.  He  knows  every 
fishing  pool  from  Kineo  to 
Canada.  He  will  show  you 
trout  and  salmon  fishing  that 
in  23  days  will  take  10  years 
off  your  life. 

Fete  is  one  of  nearly  1000  regis- 
tered guides,  white  and  Indian,  in 
the  Maine  Fishing  country,  and 
there  are  5000  lakes  and  streams 
full  of  hungry,  fighting  game  fish, 

In  Maine  Woods 

Pete's  some  cook — broiled  fish, 
fried  potatoes,  griddle  cakes  and 
maple  syrup,  hot  biscuit,  coffee. 
He'll  make  you  think  camp-fire 
cooking's  the   finest  in  the  world. 

Pete  knows  how  to  make  a  fellow 
comfortable  on  a  bed  of  hemlock 
boughs  under  a  tent  beside  a  camp- 
fire. 

It's  the  greatest  outing  in  America. 
And  its  EASY  TO  GO. 


Send  for   FREE    BOOKLETS 
I  Go  A-Fishing  "  and 
"  Maine  Guides" 

THE     NEW    ENGLAND 
LINES 

Room  580,  So.  Station 
Boston,  Mass. 


Genuine 

JValrus  Bag 

Guaranteed 

lined.  Thr<-e  Pock- 
•tt,  French  Sewed  Edge*, 
Solid  Corneri,  Braved  Eej 
I>»ck  and  Catch.  Just  the. 
thing  f'-r  your  trip  Sold 
i'\  Dial  I  .oily  Regular  price. 
.*7..',o  loflO.OO.    Bj  parcel 

-  .  i«i    Ch a 

..f  l«..r  ISIdcd     Bend  today, 
AUSTIN'S   SHOPS,  4  Court  8treet,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


PHEPAID 


"nth  America 

ILl^        Br  Specially  Cmartcrpo 

*  S.S   LAPLAND 

U6O0O   TONS      Oia^LACCMCNT 

LaRoistStcamlb  ScmiouleoTmbouom 

panama  canal. 
8  Days  from  New  York 

JANUARY      JC3**      IOI5 

GATES*  TOURS   ToledoOhia 


AND  UP. 


(XRRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  2.— Paul  Heyse,  the  celebrated  German 
novelist  and  dramatist,  dies  in  Munich. 

April  3. — Suffragettes  attempt  to  blow  up  a 
church  in  Glasgow. 

April  1  KM). 000  Unionists  in  London  join  in 
demonstration  against   Home  Rule. 

Two  Merlin  journalists  are  imprisoned  for 
satirizing  the  Crown  Prince 

Experiments  near  Madrid.  Spain,  restdt  in  the 
lighting  of  eleetrie  lamps  by  a  wireless  current. 

April  5. — Villa  expels  600  wealthy  Spaniards 
from  Torreon. 

April  6.-  It  is  reported  thai  600  000  laborers  are 
idle  in  St.  Petersburg. 

A  motion  to  reject  the  Home  Rule  Bill  at 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
defeated  by  80  \otes. 

April  7. — Viscount  Ceego  Kiyoura,  the  recently 
appointed  Premier,  is  compelled  to  inform 
the  Japanese  Emperor  that  he  is  unable  to 
form  a  new  Cabinet. 

April  8. — Great  property  loss  to  American 
citizens  is  reported  from  Tampico.  Mexico. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April  2. — The  Federal  Bank  Reserve  Organiza- 
tion Committee  announces  the  reserve  dis- 
tricts and  names  12  cities  as  banking  centers. 

The  report  recommending  that  suit  be  brought 
against  the  leasing  company  for  the  slaughter 
of  Alaskan  seals  is  adopted  by  the  House. 

April  3. — The  Senate  confirms  the  President's 
appointment  of  Winthrop  More  Daniels  as 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

April  4. — Secretary  Daniels  abolishes  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  from  the  Navy. 

April  8. — Washington  is  stirred  by  the  report 
that  the  new  Colombian  treaty,  as  drawn  by- 
Secretary  Bryan,  pays  Colombia  $25,000,000 
indemnity,  and  virtually  apologizes  for  the 
manner  in  which  Panama  was  secured  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Much  opposition  to 
the  ratification  is  anticipated. 


General 

April  4 — Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  lumber  king, 
dies  at  his  winter  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Mr.  K.  F.  Shah,  the  first  Chinese  Minister  to 
Washington  since  the  founding  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  arrives  in  New  York  with  a  retinue 
of  sixteen. 

April  6. — It  is  reported  that  the  Government 
loans  to  farmers,  made  to  facilitate  moving 
of  crops,  has  netted  a  profit  in  interest  of 
$260,000. 
Mr.  Hobson  is  defeated  by  Mr.  Underwood  in 
the  Alabama  race  for  United  States  senator- 
ship. 

April  7. — Governor  Glynn  refuses  reprieve  to 
the  four  gunmen  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Herman  Rosenthal. 
The  Government  suit  against  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  is  dismissed  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court. 
In  the  equal-suffrage  election  in  Chicago,  the 
women's  candidates  fail  to  win.  but  their 
votes   help   the   Prohibitionists   materially. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


"  It  Can  be  Done." — "  Patience  and  per- 
severance will  accomplish  all  things,"  was 
a  favorite  saying  of  an  old  miller. 

He  made  this  remark  on  a  train  one  day 
on  the  way  to  market,  when  a  pompous 
individual  in  the  corner  turned  to  him 
crossly  and  said: 

"  Nonsense,  sir.  I  can  tell  you  a  greal 
many    things    which    neither    patience    nor 

perseverance  can  accomplish." 

"  Perhaps  yon  can,"  said  (tie  miller,  "  hut 
I  have  never  yet  come  across  one  thing." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  one.  Will  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  ever  enable  you  to 

carry   water  in  a  sieve?  " 
"  (  Vrtainly." 
"  I    would   like  to  know   how'.'" 

"simply  by  waiting  patiently  for  the 
water  to  Freeze."     Montgomery  Journal. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  R.  E.  B."  Winnetka.  Ill  — "Which  of  the  fol- 
low ing    is    correct:    "On    account    of    his 
being  occupied,'  or   'On  account  of  his  (tmt  being 
occupied?" 

The  second  is  correct,  i.e.,  'On  account  of  his 
time  being  occupied."  The  possessive  form  time's 
is  unnecessary,  as  you  already  have  the  won!  of  in 
the  sentence,  governing  the  phrase  "his  time  being 
occupii  ■  I 

"W.  II.."  Austin,  Tex. — "Please  tell  me  the 
deepest  depth  to  which  a  man  has  ever  dived." 

The  record  deep-sea  dive  was  made  bj  lames 
Hooper,  who  descended  to  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  Cape  Horn  olT  Pichidanque,  South  America, 
reaching  the  astonishing  depth  of  204  feet.  At 
this  depth  Hooper  sustained  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  91  Ji  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of 
his  body. 

"L.  C,"  New  York. — "Kindly  tell  me  to  what 
gender  ship,  train,  and  car  belong,  and  the  correct 
pronoun  to  use  with  them." 

By  common  consent  (usage)  the  word  ship  is  of 
the  feminine  gender,  and  is  spoken  and  written  of 
as  she.  Personification  by  the  use  of  pronouns 
occurs  when  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun 
is  used  to  refer  to  a  neuter  noun,  as  if  the  noun 
represented  a  person  and  were  itself  of  the 
masculine  or  feminine  gender.  Thus  poets  and 
orators  speak  of  the  sun  as  "  he  "  and  of  the  moon 
as  "she."  and  a  sailor  speaks  of  his  ship  or  a  rail- 
road man  of  his  engine  or  train  as  "  site."  Fkhxald, 
Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  p.  62. 

"F.  L.  S.,"  Washington.  D.  C. — "Please  advise 
me  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  word  indebtedness 
can  have  a  plural  form,  as  indebtednesses,  as  used 
in  the  following  sentence:  "...  are  expected  to 
anticipate  their  needs  sufficiently  far  in  advance 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  create  many  indebted- 
ness or  indebtednesses  under  the  clause  of  the  regu- 
lations providing  therefor.'" 

Indebtedness  has  two  meanings.  The  first  is 
"the  state  of  being  indebted";  the  second,  "the 
amount  of  one's  debts."  The  suffix  -ness  is  added 
to  adjectives  and  participles  to  form  abstract 
nouns.  Altho  we  have  never  seen  in  use  the  form 
of  plural  suggested,  we  feel  that  analogy  would 
permit  of  it,  especially  as  many  nouns  ending  in 
-ness  have  become  true  concretes,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  used  in  a  concrete  sense  in  the 
plural.  Wickedness  has  been  used  in  the  plural 
form,  wickednesses;  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  of 
darknesses.  The  Bible  (Isaiah)  is  authority  for 
righteousnesses;  therefore,  if  the  idea  you  wish  to 
express  is  a  plural  idea  you  are  justified  in  making 
use  of  the  plural  suggested. 

"A.  F.  N.,"  New  Orleans.  La. — "Which  Is  cor- 
rect English — 'I  feel  unpleasantly,'  or  'I  feel 
unpleasant'.''' 

"I  feel  unpleasant"  is  the  more  nearly  correct 

of  the  two,  but   neither  is  good.     Uncomfortable 

is  a  better  word  to  use  than  unpleasant. 

"\V.  B.,"  Los  Angeles.  Cal. — "Please  tell  me 
the  correct  usage  of  tin'  expressions  crossways 
and  crosswise.  Can  things  (sticks |  be  laid  slightly 
crosswise,  or  if  they  are  crossed  at  all.  are  they 
crosswise  or  crossways?  Can  the  word  slightly  be 
used  to  modify  crosswise?" 

Crossways  is  an  adjective  used  dialectic-ally 
to  mean  "contrary;  conflicting."  It  is  also 
an  adverb  used  rarely  as  a  synonym  for  "cross- 
wise." The  latter  term  means  "across."  as  to 
pile  lumber  crosswise  to  a  ditch  — that  is  aCTOSS 
it.  It  means,  in  addition  "in  the  form  of  a 
cross."  Things  can  not  "be  laid  slightly  cross- 
WiSe."  The  word  CTOSSlMst  appears  to  us.  like 
the  word  Straight,  to  have  a  certain  definite  mean- 
ing that  can  not  be  modified.  Two  sticks,  if  laid 
aCTOSS  one  another  in  any  was.  would  be  laid 
'crosswise.'"  as  distinguished  front  side  by 
side."  "at  right  angles,"  etc.  They  would  be  still 
,  roSSWiae  whether  in  t  he  form  of  a  St.  (ieorge's  cross 
or  a  eotnprest  St.  Andrew's  cross,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  the  latter  form  could  be  properly  char- 
acterized as  being  "slightly   crosswise." 
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Increased  Accommodations  in 

Glacier  National  Park 

Season  1914 — June  IS  to  October  1 

NESTLING  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  sublimest  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  the  new  and 
enlarged  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  official  eastern  gateway  to  Glacier  National  Park — land 
of  glistening  glaciers  in  Northwestern  Montana — offers  you  every  desirable  modern 
comfort  and  convenience  on  your  vacation  this  summer. 

An  annex  containing  115  rooms  has  been  erected  and  is  connected  with  the  main  hotel  by  a  90-foot  sun  parlor. 
Every  room  is  electrically  lighted  and  heated.  Over  60  guest  rooms  in  the  annex  have  private  baths.  The  main 
dining  room  has  also  been  enlarged  and  a  new  and  complete  kitchen  annex  of  the  most  modern  type  has  been  built. 
Noted  chefs  offer  you  a  rare  treat  in  cuisine.      A  large  plunge  pool  and  open  camp  fire  are  novel  features. 

Greater  accommodations  are  to  be  found  at  the  numerous  chalets  throughout  the  Park.  Vast  sums  have  been  spent  by  the 
government  in  road  improvements.  This  year  you  will  find  ten  10-passenger  and  six  6-passenger  automobiles  for  use  in  the  Park.  Nine 
hundred  government  inspected  horses  will  be  in  service. 

Visit  Glacier  National  Park  this  summer.  You  can  tour  the  Park  on$l  to  $5  a  day — walking  from  camp  to  camp,  living  the  delight- 
ful outdoor  life,  eating  at  the  glow  of  the  camp  fires  and  sleeping  under  the  stars.  If  you  desire  you  can  travel  on  horseback,  by  automo- 
bile, stage  or  launch.     Mother  Nature  here  offers  the  student  rare  glimpses  of  her  power — reveals  the  wonderful  formation  of  dead  epochs. 

Definite    Expense   Tours 


For  your  convenience  and  pleasure  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
has  arranged  the  following  special  tours  this  season: 

One  Day  Tour— Cost  $8.25  —  From  Glacier  Park  Hotel  to 
Going-to-the-Sun  Camp  via  automobile  and  launch. 

Three  Day  Scenic  Tour — Daily  July  1  to  Sept.  1— $21  — 
From  Glacier  Park  Hotel  through  100  miles  of  stupendous,  ever- 
changing  scenic  grandeur. 

Five  Day  Tour — $31.25 — Penetrating  into  the  northernmost 

sections  of  the  Park  —  each 
step  revealing  new  and  over- 
whelming wonders  of  Nature, 
untouched  by  man. 


Seven  Day  Tour  — Daily  July  1  to  Sept.  1— $47 — A  pan- 
orama is  spread  out  before  you  of  untrod,  sky-piercing  mountains, 
glaciers  centuries  old,  lakes  that  almost  touch  the  heavens.  You 
cross  and  recross  the  continental  divide. 

Aeroplane  Map  Free 

Send  the  coupon  for  aeroplane  folder  and  descriptive  lit- 
erature free.  Our  travel  books  are  beautifully  illustrated — ad- 
vance pictures  of  the  scenic  feast  that  awaits  you.  Hotel  rates 
and  accommodations  are  also  furnished,  free.  Don't  delay. 
Send  coupon  to- 
day. 


C.  W.  PITTS,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

210  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

S.  LOUNSBERY,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

1184  Broadway,  New  York 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Panama   Pacific   International   Exposition 
San  Francisco,  Nineteen  Fifteen 

181D 

^31 '■ 


Name  . . 

Address 


COUPON 

H.  A.  Noble,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Great  Northern  Railway, 
Dept.  7,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  free  descriptive  literature  and 
aeroplane  folder  on  Glacier  National  Park. 
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HAMBURG-A 


World's  Largest  Ship,  will  Arrive  May  21st  and 

Sail  from  New  York  May  26th,  10  A.  M. 

and  regularly  thereafter 

The  "Vaterland,"  a  Sister  Ship  to  the  "Imperator,"  though  of  somewhat 
greater  dimensions,  is  950  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  of  58,000  tons.  These 
ships  are  the  product  of  67  years'  experience  in  construction  and  navigation 

Accommodations  May  Be  Reserved  Now 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN    LINE,    41-45    BROADWAY,     NEW    YORK 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S    RENEWED  ATTACK   ON   THE   TRUSTS 


THE  DETERMINATION  of  the  President  to  insist 
on  antitrust  legislation  by  Congress  before  adjournment, 
as  reported  by  the  Washington  correspondents,  does 
not  seem  to  arouse  that  chorus  of  approval  that  used  to  greet 
the  antitrust  assaults  of  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Wilson  may  be  willing,  as  he  says  he  is,  to  stay  in  the  capital  all 
summer  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  put  the  new  trust  laws  on  the 
statute-books  during  the  present  session.  But  the  average 
Congressman  hardly  feels  that  way  about  it,  say  the  corre- 
spondents. After  a  continuous  session  of  over  a  year,  and  with 
elections  coming  on  in  November,  we  are  told,  he  would  like  to 
go  home,  where  his  political  fences  may  need  fixing.  "Then 
there  are  ticklish  propositions  in  these  measures,  particularly  as 
regards  labor,  and  some  Democrats  argue  that  postponement 
might  keep  them  from  being  campaign  issues.  Moreover,  as  the 
Springfield  Republican  observes,  many  even  among  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  supporters  advise  postponement,  pointing  "to  the 
difficulty  of  early  agreement  upon  wise  legislation,  to  the  un- 
certainty in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  kind  of  legislation  is 
now  advisable,  to  the  large  achievements  of  this  Congress  in 
tariff  and  financial  legislation  as  sufficiently  disturbing  for  the 
present  to  the  economic  activities  of  the  people,  and  finally 
to  the  hesitation  of  trade  and  industry  this  spring  as  indicating 
discouragement  and  depression  in  the  business  world  because  of 
the  need  of  rest  from  agitation."  That  this  is  the  attitude  of 
that  portion  of  the  press  most  representative  of  business  opinion 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  And  it  should  be  said  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  early  press  comment  on  the  publication  of  the  new 
bills  takes  the  form  of  demands  for  postponement  of  all  action. 
Currency  reform,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "is 
still  in  a  formative  stage,  and  enthusiasts  are  silent  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  operation"  of  the  new  tariff  schedules;  "the  patient 
has  taken  two  large  doses,  if  not  overdoses,  and  now  a  third 
is  to  be  administered."  And  such  dailies  as  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.),  Rochester  Post  Express  (Ind.),  Washington  Herald  (Ind.) 
and  Star  (Ind.),  and  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  agree  with  The 
Eagle  that  it  might  be  better  for  the  patient  if  the  third 
dose  were  withheld  for  a  while.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  usually  found  supporting  Mr.  Wilson,  inclines  toward 
postponement  because  "the  discussion,  up  to  date,  has  shown 
the  entire  unwisdom  and  impracticability  of  hasty  procedure  in 


the  matter,"  and  because  "public  demand  for  immediate  action 
on  the  bills  has  signally  failed  to  voice;  itself,  in  committee  hear- 
ings or  elsewhere."  This  paper  does  not  believe  it  is  "hysterical 
for  business  men  to  declare  that  the  overhanging  doubts  about 
these  bills  are  at  least  an  obstacle  to  recovery"  from  the  present 
depression.  Nor  does  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  a  still  more 
consistent  supporter  of  the  Administration,  believe  that  addi- 
tional trust  legislation  is  imperative  at  this  time.  Yet,  "grant- 
ing that  further  action  is  to  be  taken,"  the  proposed  "omnibus 
bill "  recently  reported  from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
quite  satisfactory  to  The  World,  which  sums  up  its  chief  pro- 
vision as  follows: 

"Abandoning  the  attempt  to  define  monopoly  more  specifi- 
cally than  is  done  by  existing  law,  the  legislation  now  proposed 
prohibits  price  discriminations  intended  to  destroy  competition, 
trade  restrictions,  and  terrorisms  designed  to  the  same  end, 
holding  companies  which  establish  monopolies,  and  interlocking 
directorates  between  banks  and  railroads  and,  in  large  cities, 
between  banks  and  trust  companies. 

"While  combinations  of  farmers  and  workingmen  are  legalized 
so  long  as  they  adhere  to  'their  legitimate  objects,'  they  are  not 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  case  of 
strikes,  picketing,  and  even  boycotting,  'if  they  would  be  lawful 
in  the  absence  of  such  disputes,'  are  permitted.  Increased  use 
is  made  of  the  writ  of  injunction  as  against  employers  and  em- 
ployees, but  in  all  proceedings  for  indirect  contempt  involving 
workingmen  there  shall  be  trial  by  jury. 

"A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  in  all  its 
parts  it  upholds  the  theory  of  personal  guilt.  While  some  new 
civil  remedies  are  provided  when  corporations  engage  in  un- 
lawful practises,  severe  penalties  are  prescribed  also  for  their 
officers  when  guilt  is  established." 

But  the  New  York  Times  and  Journal  of  Commerce  find  ad- 
ditional_material  for  their  arguments  against  immediate  action 
in  their  dislike  for  the  specific  measures  now  proposed.  In  the 
opinion  of  The  Times  "the  country  needs  new  antitrust  legisla- 
tion about  as  much  as  the  solar  system  needs  an  eight-hour 
day."  The  "clumsy  measures"  known  as  the  "Five  Brothers" 
are  not  helped,  we  are  told,  by  being  gathered  into  one  bill. 
And  this  gathering,  thinks  The  Times,  "invites  opposition  even 
better  than  support."  Some  alterations  may  have  been  for  the 
better,  "but  in  the  aggregate  they  have  weakened  the  bill" — 

"The  strongest  single  support  of  the  bill  will  be  found  prob- 
ably in  the  union-card  group  of  Congress,  and  the  alterations 
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in  the  bill  are  not  to  their  liking.  The  discovery  that  there  are 
-oine  good  holding  companies  will  not  be  admitted  by  all.  Those 
who  are  opposed  to  interlocking  directorates  in  principle  can 
hardly  approve  the  exception  of  the  application  of  the  law  to 
financial  institutions  with  capitalization  below  $2,500,000,  even 
i ho  it  is  the  modern  way  to  enact  exceptions  along  with  the 
-tatute.  The  suggestion  that  a  jury  shall  be  judge  in  cases  of 
contempt  of  court  is  anomalous.  .  .  .  The  very  bulk  of  the  bill 
i-  the  best  argument  against  it.  It  required  twenty  years  for 
it  to  be  decided  whether  the  original  Antitrust  Law  was  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law,  or  whether  it  revolutionized  busin 
custom.  This  omnibus  bill  contains  lines  where  the  Sherman 
Law  contained  words.  If  there  is  to  be  the  same  difficulty  of 
interpretation,  it  will  be  a  generation  before  it  is  known  what 
l  his  law  really  means." 

Similarly.  The  Journal  of  Comment  finds  its  chief  objection 
ti»  the  bill  in  "the  multiplicity  of  business  acts  which  it  would 
make  punishable  as  crimes.  Most  of  these  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  because  the  criminality  would  depend  upon  the  'in- 
tent' and  not  upon  the  acts  themselves." 

The  labor-union  clause  of  the  bill,  say  the  Washington 
correspondents,  is  the  occasion  of  much  dispute  as  to  what  its 
effect  would  be.     It  reads: 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  construed 
to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  fraternal,  labor,  con- 
sumers', agricultural  or  horticultural  organizations,  orders  or 
associations  operating  under  the  lodge  system,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  con- 
ducted for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of 
such  orders  or  associations  from  carrying  out  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  such  associations." 

Any  mischief  that  there  may  be  in  this  proposal  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  ten  words,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
But  it  adds: 

"It  does  not  look  as  if  they  could  be  made  a  cover  for  exemp- 
tion  from  the  operation  of  the  law  in  respect  of  acts  which  are 
obnoxious  to  its  general  prohibitions.  Gompers,  of  course,  is 
greatly  disappointed  in  not  finding  such  exemption  in  the  bill;  but 
if  he  is  sincere  in  the  belief  he  has  exprest  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  union  labor  exists 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  ought  to 
be  overjoyed  at  the  removal  of  this  fatal  peril  to  the  labor 
cause." 

The  "specific  authorization  of  cooperation"  among  the  class 
of  workers  named  seems  to  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  the  best 
thing  in  the  bill.     The  provisions  regarding  interlocking  direc- 


torates and  holding  companies  are  looked  upon  a.s  "sensible  and 
just."  Labor  interests  are  also  affected  by  the  sections  pro- 
viding for  the  issuance  of  injunctions  only  after  notice  and 
hearing  and  the  possibility  of  a  jury  trial  in  indirect  contempt 
cases — proposals  which,  in  The  Globe's  opinion,  hav<  -olid 
merit." 

While  it  is  believed  by  many  authorities  that,  as  one  writer 
puts  it,  "if  the  President  relaxed  his  pressure  the  bill  would 
come  to  a  standstill."  no  one  seems  to  think  that  this  pressure 
will  be  relaxed.  So  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.) 
expects  to  see  the  passage  during  the  present  session  of  "  the  desired 
legislation  in  one  form  or  another."  The  Ohio  daily  thinks 
the  Administration,  as  well  as  the  Congressmen,  is  mindful  of 
the  coming  campaign,  and  knows  that  it  "can  not  afford  to 
allow  an  impression  that  it  faltered  in  the  performance  of  its 
promises."  And  the  Springfield  Republican,  has  a  word  for  the 
Democrats: 

"  Fear  of  defeat  in  the  Congressional  elections  should  not  make 
t  he  party  in  power  pause  in  the  execution  of  its  program.  A 
party  that  does  not  care  more  for  putting  into  effect  it s  principles 
and  policies,  while  it  has  control  of  the  government,  than  for  the 
mere  winning  of  elections  deserves  no  success  whatever 

"If  the  democrats  fail  entirely  at  this  session  to  enact  trust 
legislation  in  line  with  their  program,  they  will  surely  be  ex- 
posed to  attack.  The  issue  was  drawn  too  sharply  in  1912  for 
them  to  escape  criticism." 

And  The  Republican  suggests  that  one  portion  of  their  pro- 
gram— the  trade-commission  plan — could  be  enacted  without  seri- 
ous controversy,  and  the  other  features  "postponed  without  ex- 
posing the  Administration  to  the  charge  of  faithlessness."  A  new 
Trade  Commission  hill,  differing  somewhat  from  the  earlier  one, 
has  been  drafted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  believes 
that  its  passage  would  meet  with  general  approval.  But  Tin 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  of  the  same  city,  objects  to  it  as  too  in- 
quisitorial, while  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  con- 
siders it  "less  objectionable"  than  its  predecessor,  but  thinks 
it  should  not  be  allowed  passage  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  New  York  daily  notes  that  the  proposed  commission 
would  "  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
and  its  jurisdiction  would  be  confined  to  investigation  and 
recommendation." 
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MAGNIFYING  ITS  IMPORTANCE 

— DeMar  in  (lie  Philadelphia  A 


WHAT  WA8  THAT.  TUMULTY  ? 
I  DIDN'T  HEAR  ANYTHING. 

—Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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WATER  IS  DRY. 

— Westcrmann  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

"Navy  blue"  now  takes  on  a  new  significance. — Columbia  State. 

The  Navy  went  dry  even  without  the  aid  of  the  woman  vote. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Starboard,  larboard,  and  sideboard  have  all  been  jettisoned. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Secretary  Daniels's  order  seems  to  have  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
dry  humor. — Columbia  State. 

We  fear  it  will  go  mighty  hard  with  the  next  naval  officer  who  runs 
his  ship  on  a  bar. — Boston  Transcript. 

Secretary  Daniels's  order  does  not  apply  to  the  desk  navigators 
and  admirals  who  brave  the  hardships  of  the  deep  in  the  department 
at  Washington. — St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


panic  at  sea. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Possibly  Secretary  Daniels  expects  to  make  each  war-ship  its  own 
dry  dock. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Even  on  a  "dry  basis"  the  American  Navy  has  probably  not  lost 
its  punch. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

All  hands  piped  on  deck  to  render  that  fine  old  ballad,  "  Drink  to 
Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes." — Columbia  State. 

It  certainly  will  sound  a  little  strange  at  first  to  refer  to  it  as  the 
"U.  S.  Water-wagon  Kentucky." — Boston  Transcript. 

If  we  should  get  into  trouble  with  any  foreign  country,  how  could  a 
prohibition  navy  lick  'er? — Philadelphia  North  American. 

What  did  the  war-ship  North  Carolina  say  to  the  war-ship  South 
Carolina  about  Secretary  Daniels's  order  abolishing  the  officers'  wine 
mess? — Charlotte  Observer. 


HOW   THE    HUMORISTS   VfEW    THE    NEW  "DRY    NAVY"  POLICY. 


WINTER  WHEAT  AND   PROSPERITY 

THE  PROMISE  of  a  "record-breaking"  crop,  in  the  April 
Government  report  on  the  condition  of  winter  wheat, 
with  the  expected  benefit  to  general  business  conditions, 
sends  a  wave  of  cheer  over  some  editorial  pages,  and  even 
opposition  journals  concede  that  it  will  benefit  the  Adminis- 
tration, with  the  remark  in  one  case  that  "whatever  Dame 
Nature  could  possibly  do  to  help  the  new  tariff  to  make  good 
Democratic  promises  of  prosperity  under  it,  she  is  doing  in  her 
most  lavish  manner."  It  is  a  bit  risky,  perhaps,  to  count  the 
bushels  before  they  are  harvested,  as  some  remind  us,  but  that 
is  what  the  Government  always  does,  with  pretty  fair  success, 
and  its  estimate  this  time  is  662,000,000  bushels.  Last  year  its 
April  forecast  of  winter  wheat  was  about  40,000,000  bushels 
above  the  crop  actually  realized,  which  was  523,000,000  bushels, 
the  highest  record  up  to  that  time.  The  condition  of  the  winter 
wheat  is  also  reported  as  very  promising,  95.6  being  its  numerical 
expression,  so  that  the  future,  as  far  as  this  crop  goes,  is  regarded 
with  great  complacency. 

In  the  view  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.),  if  the 
party  in  power  is  to  have  the  credit  for  good  crops,  "the  present 
Administration  is  specially  blessed  of  Providence,"  and  we  are 
told  it  will  not  at  any  rate  be  able  to  blame  ' '  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  upon  the  niggardliness  of  nature,"  for — 

"From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  come  the  predictions 
of  bumper  crops.  And  these  predictions  are  not  confined  to  a 
single  crop,  or  a  group  of  crops,  but  are  comprehensive  of  all 
crops  of  field,  garden,  and  orchard.     Nowhere  in  the  range  of 


farm  production  is  there  noted  the  prospect  of  failure,  while 
almost  everywhere  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  success  far 
above  the  average." 

But  such  plenty  brings  with  it  the  problem  of  transportation, 
the  Globe  Democrat  notes.  The  railroads  will  have  their  hands 
full  when  the  wheat  goes  to  market,  and  will  "face  a  demand  for 
cars  far  in  excess  of  last  year,  possibly  of  any  previous  year." 
That  should  mean  relief  for  their  woes,  especially  if  the  Commis- 
sion permits  them  to  charge  more.  In  fact,  the  big  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  benefit  almost  everybody  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
the  Birmingham  Age  Herald  (Dem.)  expects  optimism  to  show 
a  steady  rise  from  now  on.  Another  cheering  thought  occurs  to 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  which  thinks  that  the  story 
of  wheat  may  also  be  the  story  of  corn: 

"The  present  high  promise  is  specially  important  for  the 
reason  that  the  six  States  which  are  the  largest  producers  are  also 
leading  corn  States,  and  last  year  the  yield  of  corn  in  these 
six  States  was  550,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  total  for  the 
preceding  year.  One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  present 
business  depression  was  the  partial  failure  of  last  year's  corn  crop 
in  the  Central  West.  If  this  section  now  harvests  a  bumper 
wheat  crop,  it  will  help  to  restore  prosperity  therein." 

To  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  too,  the  report  is  "one 
substantial  assurance  of  better  business  in  all  directions." 
Yet  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  less  prone  to  enthusiasm, 
cautions  us  against  counting  our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
altho  it  adds,  with  a  slight  rap  at  the  Wilson  Administration: 

"It  warrants  more  or  less  optimism  that  the  beginning  is  pro- 
pitious, and  it  is  both  pleasanter  and  wiser  to  be  hopeful  as  long 
as  we  have  a  reasonable  basis  for  such  an  attitude.     It  matters 
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not  what  mistakes  of  government  may  occur,  if  our  crops  are 
bountiful  they  will  carry  us  over  many  a  shoal  and  give  us  a 
fairly  safe  anchorage  in  the  waters  of  prosperity,  tho  of  course 
their  value  is  increased  if  the  wisdom  of  man  can  be  made  to 
supplement  the  benefactions  of  nature." 

It  is  just  against  the  lack  of  such  wisdom  at  Washington  that 
the  Philadelphia  Press  (.Rep.)  rails  when  it  observes  in  amaze- 
ment that  even  an  increased  wheat  yield,  which  "may  be  worth 
$100,000,000  to  the  country  over  the  value  of  last  year's  crop," 
does  not  make  any  one  feel  hitter,  and  all  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interference  with  business.  But  after  listing  everything 
on  the  dark  side,  it  closes  with  an  admission  that  day  may  break 
after  all: 

"It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  recount  the  straws  which  dis- 
close the  state  of  trade.  In  the  steel  business  there  is  not  only 
a  falling  off  in  output,  but  a  decline  in  prices  of  some  products. 
Bank  clearings  of  the  whole  country  declined  over  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  Railroads  reporting  for  the  fourth  week  in  March 
show  a  decrease  in  gross  earnings.  On  April  1.  the  number  of 
idle  cars  had  increased  marly  fifteen  thousand.  Collections 
continue  slow. 

"As  spring  advances  Beeding  of  crops  will  continue.  There 
^vill  undoubtedly  be  a  large  acreage.  I^ater  in  the  year,  when 
there  are  forecasts  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  the  country  may  be  in 
a  more  receptive  mind  and  more  inclined  to  make  the  best  of 
good  news,  so  that  good  reports  will  again  have  a  beneficial  effect 
and  stimulate  business  activity." 


EXPLAINING  IT  TO  RESERVE-BANK 

LOSERS 

THE  DISAPPOINTMENT  of  the  slighted  cities  that 
were  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  reserve- 
bank  favors  is  not  softened  by  the  detailed  explanation 
given  out  by  the  organization  committee,  to  judge  from  the 
press  reports,  nor  are  the  committee's  other  critics  silenced. 
Mass-meetings  in  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  have  passed 
resolutions  breathing  indignation  and  instructing  their  rep- 
resentatives to  take  all  possible  steps  for  the  overruling  of 
the  committee's  decision.  In  Congress,  as  an  Eastern  daily 
notes,  the  Louisiana  Senators  are  asking  that  the  new  Reserve 
Board  substitute  New  Orleans  for  Dallas,  the  Senators  from 
Maryland  want  Baltimore  put  in  place  of  Kichmond,  and 
Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  is  not  reconciled  to  have  Omaha 
subsidiary  to  Kansas  City.  Some,  despairing  of  redress  from 
a  Reserve  Board  containing  two  members  of  the  organization 
committee  and  depending  largely  on  that  committee's  data. 
would  have  ( iongress  amend  t  he  bank  law  and  proceed  to  relocate 
the  banks  itself.  This  appeal  is  voiced,  for  instance,  by  the 
Jersey  City  Journal,  disappointed  because  North  Jersey  bankers 
are  alined  with  Philadelphia  instead  of  New  York.  It  declares 
emphatically  that  "Congress  will  have  to  revise  this  mess."  But 
there  conies  the  warning  from  the  Syracuse  lJosl-Stun<l<ir<l 
thai  Congress  might  make  a  worse  job  of  it  than  the  commit- 
tee did  "We  should  have  not  twelve,  hut  twenty  reserve  banks, 
and  their  location  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  banking 
needs"  for  "the  hill  would  be  made  up  as  public  buildings  bills 
are,  to  command  a  majority  of  Congress  by  its  wide  distribu- 
tion of  patronage." 
The   organization    committee   admits    that    much    comment 

hfl      been    aroused    bj     the    failure    to   choose    New    Orleans   and 

Baltimore  and  either  Omaha  or  Denver  as  reserve  cities.  Before 
selling  forth  the  facts  to  justify  their  action,  they  assert  thai 
some  of  the  critics  apparently  do  aol  know 

"thai  the  Federal  reserve  hanks  are  hankers'  hanks  and  QOt 
ordinary  Commercial   hanks;   that    t  hey  are  to  hold   the  reserves 

and  to  clear  the  checks  of  member  hanks,  make  rediscounts  for 

them,  and   engage  in  certain  open-markel  operations 

"But  hanking  and  business  generally  will  not  more  be  confined 
within  districts  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  simply  misleading  for 
any  city  or  individual  to  represent  that  the  future  of  a  city  will 


be  injuriously  affected  bj  reason  of  its  failure  to  secure  a  Federal 
r\  e  bank." 

Nev.  Orleans,  it  is  stated,  was  omitted  from  the  reserve  list 
because  the  banks  in  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Tennessee  preferred  other  connections,  and  because  the  com- 
mittee, if  "guided  by  economic  considerations."  "could  not 
have  designated  New  Orleans  as  the  location  for  a  reserve 
bank  to  serve  either  the  western  or  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district  that  city  asked  for."  Had  Dallas  and  Atlanta  been  sub- 
ordinated to  New  Orleans,  "a  better-grounded  complaint  could 
and  would  have  been  lodged  by  them  against  the  committt 
decision  than  that  made  by  New  Orleans."  The  committt 
banking  statistics  show  that,  on  March  1,  New  Orleans  was 
behind  Atlanta  in  national-bank  capital  and  surplus,  and  behind 
both  Atlanta  and  Dallas  in  loans,  discounts,  and  individual 
deposits.  It  is  noted  that  the  national-banking  capital  and 
surplus  of  Virginia,  Oeorgia.  and  Texas  are  in  each  case  greater 
than  those  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  the  only  States  who-, 
hankers  preferred  New  Orleans  as  a  reserve  center. 

Baltimore's  disappointment  is  also  accounted  for  in  part 
because  it  seemed  undesirable  to  place  a  hank  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  district  at  Baltimore,  "not  only  he- 
cause  of  its  proximity  to  Philadelphia,  but  also  because  the  in- 
dustrial and  hanking  relations  of  the  greater  part  of  the  district 
were  more  intimate  with  Richmond  than  with  either  Washington 
or  Baltimore."  In  the  poll  of  banks  in  the  district,  Richmond  led, 
receiving  167  ballots,  as  against  128  for  Baltimore.  The  business 
of  the  national  banks  of  Virginia,  including  Richmond,  is  declared 
to  be  larger  than  that  of  Maryland,  including  Baltimore,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  States  in  the  district.  In  the  portions  of  the 
district  outside  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Richmond's  na- 
tional banks  are  said  to  lend  "twice  as  much  money  as  all  the 
national  banks  in  Baltimore  and  Washington  combined."  In 
other  respects  the  business  of  Richmond's  national  banks  is 
shown  to  be  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  larger  cities. 
The  growth  of  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and  Dallas  as  banking-centers 
in  the  last  decade  is  noted  as  "significant." 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  varying  preferences  of  the 
hanks  between  Missouri  and  the  Rooky  Mountains,  considering 
Kansas  City's  superiority  as  a  hanking  and  business  center  to 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Lincoln,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
preponderance  in  the  movement  of  trade  in  the  district  is  toward 
the  East,  the  commit  lee  found  it  apparently  "impossible  to  Berve 
die  great  section  from  Kansas  ('its  to  the  mountains  iu  any 
other  way  than  by  creating  a  district  with  Kansas  Citj  as  the 
headquarters." 

The  committee  look  a  poll  of  the  national  hanks  as  to  their 
preferences  for  reserve  cities.  In  only  one  case  was  l he  des- 
ignated city  not  the  choice  of  the  hankers  in  the  district.  Cleve- 
land, running  third  to  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  was  made  the 
center  of  district.  No.  -I,  because  of  circumstances  growing  out 
of  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  districts.  Tho  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia were  decided  favorites  iii  I  heir  districts,  national  bank- 
in  Connecticut  and  northern  New  Jersey  favored  \ew  \  ork 
Thus,  say  the  New  York  papers,  if  these  bankers'  preference 
had  not  been  "utterly  disregarded,"  New  York  would  have 
been  given  the  territory  nalurallv  belonging  to  it.  New  \ork. 
notes  the  New  \  ork  Sun,  is  "completely  ignored  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  defense."  The  commit  lee  has  also  ignored  the 
injustice  done  to  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  declares  the  Omaha 
World-Hi  raid,  which  notes  that  only  8  of  Nebraska's  241  national 
banks  preferred  Kansas  City,  and  hacks  up  Scnalor  Warren,  of 
Wyoming,  in  saying  that   Boston  would  he  as  handy  for  his 

State   as    Kansas   City. 

The  protests  from  New  Orleans,  voiced  in  local  mass-meetings, 
speeches  in  ( 'ongress  and  editorials  in  the  Times  Democrat, 
The  Item,  and  'I'll,  Picayuru  in  its  last  davs  of  independent 
existence,  are  aol    to  b.    lilenoed  by  such  arguments  as  those 
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THE   THREE   MEN   WHO   PICKED   THE   TWELVE    RESERVE-BANK   CITIES. 


presented  by  the  organization  committee.  At  least,  so  thinks 
the  New  York  Sun,  which  sees  much  force  in  the  facts  set  forth 
in  resolutions  adopted  in  a  New  Orleans  mass-meeting: 

"Its  population  is  50,000  greater  than  the  population  of 
Atlanta  and  Richmond  combined.  It  is  the  second  greatest 
port  in  the  United  States  and  is  the  largest  center  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  South,  its  total  production  being 
$18,000,000  greater  than  the  aggregate  output  of  Dallas  and 
Atlanta.  In  banking  resources  it  exceeds  Dallas  and  Atlanta 
in  combination  by  about  $15,000,000,  and  its  assessed  property 
valuation  is  one-third  greater  than  the  total  of  Atlanta  and 
Dallas,  and  with  the  "completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  New 
Orleans  may  well  look  forward  to  an  era  of  prosperous  expansion. 
.  .  .  There  is  an  obvious  justification  for  the  imputation  that  the 
committee  was  actuated  very  largely  by  political  rather  than  by 
economic  considerations." 

Baltimore  has  also  had  its  mass-meeting,  with  the  slogan 
"Five  to  One"  to  express  the  city's  superiority  over  Richmond 
in  business  and  population.  And  it  has  its  defenders  abroad; 
several  out-of-town  papers  quote  approvingly  this  paragraph 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun's  editorial  reply  to  the  organization 
committee's  statement: 

"It  is  true  that  the  regional-bank  committee  found  that 
Richmond  had  $33,000,000  in  bank  loans  in  the  South,  as  com- 
pared with  Baltimore's  $6,000,000.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
truth,  not  the  whole  truth.  Richmond's  $33,000,000  represent 
her  whole  loans  in  the  entire  regional-bank  district.  Baltimore's 
$6,000,000  represent  her  loans  in  only  part  of  that  district — 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  This  comparison  takes  no  account 
of  Baltimore's  total  loans  in  the  fifth  district,  which  includes 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Her  total  loans  in  the  entire 
district  are  $55,000,000.  And  those  $55,000,000  loans  represent 
only  the  national  banks,  and  take  no  account  of  our  savings- 
banks,  whose  loans  in  the  Southern  States  amount,  as  Mr. 
Linthicum  pointed  out,  to  over  $200,000,000,  nor  do  they  include 
the  vast  operations  of  our  trust  companies  and  other  corpora- 
tions, nor  the  tremendous  volume  of  private  credits  involved  in 
our  Southern  trade." 

It  is  believed  by  papers  like  the  New  York  Sun,  Times, 
Tribune,  and  Journal  of  Commerce,  Omaha  World-Herald,  and 
Louisville  Post  that  the  committee  should  have  picked  out  the 
existing  commercial  centers  of  the  country  and  then  arranged 
the  districts  around  them.  Instead,  in  The  Sun's  words,  the 
"method  seems  to  have  been  first  to  plot  the  districts  and  then 
to  select  the  centers,  the  object  of  this  method  being  to  permit 


a  few  favored  cities  to  be  arbitrarily  chosen."  But  perhaps 
this  was  the  duty  of  the  committee,  for  the  New  York  Times 
notes  the  recent  statement  of  Congressman  Reid  (Dem.,  N.  H.) 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Currency  Bill  was  "not  to  preserve  the 
financial  supremacy  of  commercial  centers  but  to  decentralize 
the  banking  business." 

'The  superficial  character"  of  the  organization  committee's 
defense  is  "indicated  sufficiently,"  says  The  Times,  by  the  fact 
that  it  relates  only  to  capital,  discounts,  and  deposits  of  a  single 
class  of  banks,  namely,  national  banks.  No  less  inexcusable, 
in  the  opinion  of  The  Times,  "is  the  fact  that  such  figures  as  the 
committee  throws  together  are  not  checked  by  the  clearings  of 
the  cities  selected  as  reserve  centers." 

However,  after  "sober  reflection,"  it  seems  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  the  strength  of  the  organization  committee's 
explanation  will  be  more  apparent.  The  financial  growth 
of  cities  like  Atlanta,  Richmond,  and  Dallas,  "as  compared 
with  others  which  apparently  had  prior  claims  to  be  selected  as 
centers  for  the  respective  districts,  was,"  it  feels  bound  to  admit, 
"convincing." 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  which  deprecates  "vitriolic  criti- 
cism" of  the  committee's  work,  reminds  the  disappointed  that 
"in  order  to  cut  down  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
northeastern  districts  it  was  necessary  to  extend  those  in  the 
South,  the  Southwest,  the  Central  West,  and  the  West,  and 
this  may  have  influenced  the  committee  to  pick  out  reserve  cities 
which  do  not  appear  at  this  time  to  be  in  juncture  with  the 
greatest  trade  currents."  And  it  further  notes  that  "each  of 
the  districts  had  to  be  mapped  out  not  only  to  the  advantage 
of  its  own  trade  centers  and  the  natural  currents  of  its  own 
commerce,  but  so  that  when  correlated  with  the  other  eleven 
it  becomes  a  most  advantageous  cog  or  unit  in  the  great  machine." 

Finally,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  reminds  the  disappointed 
cities  that  there  are  to  be  branch  reserve  banks: 

"No  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Federal  reserve  system 
appears  to  promise  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  branch  banks. 
And  when  we  ask  what  the  parent  bank  will  be  able  to  do  for 
its  constituents  which  the  branch  will  not  be  equally  capable 
of  doing  in  its  territory,  the  question  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
advantage  of  having  the  central  bank  of  a  district  is  quite  largely 
one  of  prestige.  And  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Richmond 
bank  and  the  New  Orleans  branch  of  the  Atlanta  bank  will  be 
almost  certain  to  overshadow  the  parent  institutions." 
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ARE    THE   RAILROADS  "SHAMMING"-? 

THE  "BURNING  tSSUE  "of  the  railway  freighl  inereasi  . 
M  it  is  called,  flames  still  higher  as  the  result  of  the 
speech  of  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  in  which  he 
declared  to  the  country  that  the  railroads  are  shamming 
an  unhealthy  financial  condition,  and  accused  them  of  con- 
ducting through  the  newspapers 
and  the  magazines  "the  most 
comprehensive,  energetic,  and  per- 
sistent campaign"  to  make  the 
people  of  the  country  believe  that 
railroad  regulation  by  the  (iovern- 
ment  has  brought  the  companies 
"to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  ruin."  The  Senator  is  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  this  publicity 
crusade  is  not  being  carried  on 
w  it  li  t  he  idea  of  affecting  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission,  because 
l  lie  railroad  companies  have  too 
much  sense  not  to  know  thai 
the  members  of  it  "can  not  be 
swerved  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  path  of  its  duty."  He 
charges  them,  nevertheless,  with 
the  "infinitely  more  objectionable 
thing"  of  attempting  "to  mislead 
and  pervert  the  judgment  of 
the  people "  by  exaggerated 
stories  of  their  privations  and 
losses,  "in  order  to  escape  the 
control  which  experience  has  demonstrated  should  be  imposed 
upon  all  corporations  which  undertake  a  public  service." 

The  many  editorial  observers  who  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission should  authorize  the  •">  per  cent,  freight-rate  increase 
and  lose  no  more  time  about  it,  naturally  are  amazed  at  the 
[owa  Senator's  accusation,  one  writer  characterizing  it  as 
"extraordinary  in  its  incomprehensibility";  yet  in  some  quarters 
there  is  a  disposition  to  doubt,  first,  whether  the  railroads  are 
telling  the  truth,  and,  secondly,  whether  all  the  testimony 
being  given  before  the  Commission  is  published  as  fully  as  it 


should  be.  On  the  latter  poinl  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
nomas  out  in  self-defense  bo  sa\  of  its  "arguments  and  state- 
ments" against  the  rate  increase  that  certain  other  newspapers 
"have  either  suppresl  or  ignored  the  admissions  made  by  the 
railroads,  which  quite  destroy  their  contentions,"  while  we  find 
a  radical  outline  of  the  alleged  "corruption"  campaign  of  the 
railroads   in   La    Follette'a    Weekly    Madison,   Wis.).     The   big 

shippers  and  the  railroads,  says 
this  journal,  "have  united  to  com- 
pel the  Commission  to  stop  its 
investigating  and  order  an  in- 
crease of  &50,000,000  a  year  in 
freight -rates  for  the  people  to 
pa\ ."  and  it  adds: 

"Great  newspapers  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  rail- 
roads to  hammer  the  Commission 
into  rendering  a  decision  favor- 
able to  the  carriers.  They  daily 
publish  abusive  and  insulting 
articles  and  open  letters  addrest 
to  the  Commission,  making  the 
most  vicious  and  BCUrrflous  attacks 
upon  its  members  because  the\ 
are  proceeding  in  an  orderh  and 
lawful  manner  to  take  the  test i- 
mons  which  will  enable  them  to 
render  a  just  and  honest  decision 
in  this  important  case. 

"Banquets  have  been  held  here 
in  the  national  capital,  attended 
by  the  presidents  of  the  very 
roads  that  are  parties  to  this 
proceeding  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  by  distinguished  public 

officials,  at  which  speeches  were  made,  manifestly  to  influence 

the  decision  which  is  to  be  rendered." 

In  the  view  of  The  Public  (Chicago),  also,  the  warning  must 
be  sounded  against  railroad  intimidation  of  tin-  Commission 
because — 

"the  sudden  move  of  these  corporations  toward  retrenchments 
has  an  object  too  plain  to  be  overlooked  by  the  general  public 
any  more  than  by  the  Commission.  If  a  ;">  per  cent  increase 
can  be  obtained  by  such  means  this  year,  then  a  10  per  cent, 
increase  can  be  secured   bv   the  same   means   next    year.     The 
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THE  TRIBUNAL   WHICH    \VII,L  ANSWER  THK    RAILROADS'    Pl.EA. 


The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlsslon,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  from  the  reader's  left,  to  right.  Henry  C.  Hall.  Charles* ' 
McChord.  Judson  C.  Clements.  Chairman  .lames  S.  Harlan.  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  and  Winthrop  M.  Daniels.  Commissioners  Hm II 
and  Daniels  are  the  two  members  recently  appointed  to  take  ( he  place  of  Commissioners  Proutj  and  Marble. 


( 'ouunission  will  thus  be  made  subject  to  railroad  control.  The 
logical  answer  to  return  to  all  complaints  of  inability  to  give 
proper  service  at  present  rates  is  advice  to  quit  business  and 
i  bus  open  the  way  to  public  ownership." 

Then,  loo,  the  Boise  Capital  News  (hid.),  which  contends  that 
"no  one  desires  to  injure  the  railroads,"  but  holds  that  the 
people  "want,  fair  treatment  from  them,"  points  out  that: 

"None  of  us  can  have  failed  to  note,  for  instance,  that  the 
railroads  maintain  at  great  expense  special  agents  who  devote 
their  time  and  their  energies  to  misrepresentation,  the  building 
up  of  sectional  and  factional  animosities,  and  the  dissemination 
of  false  information." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  viewpoint  of  defenders  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  and  critics  of  the  slow  inquisitorial  methods 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  be  suggested 
with  fair  accuracy  in  the  remark  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  that  the  Commission  "has  become  a  colossus,"  because, 
altho  it  has  "a  legitimate  place  in  American  administration," 
yet — 

"it  is  daily  exercising  functions  even  more  extraordinary  than 
those  which  Congress,  by  common  accord,  is  supposed  to  have 
authority  to  perform.  By  sweeping  decrees  and  foolish  ac- 
quiescence it  has  been  clothed  with  the  power  of  veto  on  pros- 
perity itself,  a  right  heretofore  inherent  only  in  a  popular  major- 
ity, to  be  fought  out  on  the  stump. 

"The  nation  is  investigation-mad.  By  constant  iteration 
the  radicals  and  demagogs  have  induced  a  sort  of  compliance 
in  a  condition  which  is  indefensible  if  subjected  to  analysis. 
Every  new  rate,  for  instance,  is  assumed  to  be  unreasonable 
unless  proved  to  the  contrary.  A  successful  railroad  is  at  once 
an  object  of  suspicion.  The  Commission  itself  employs  an 
attorney  to  argue  against  proposed  rates,  even  tho  there  is  no 
general  protest  against  them  by  shippers.  Matters  of  purely 
State  concern  are  made  national  by  implication  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  automatically  extended  to 
them." 

Heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  railroad  plea,  the  New  York 
Globe  (Ind.)  says  that  "the  public  is  with  the  railroads,"  which 
is  "the  real  explanation  of  the  outbursts  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  obstinate  attitude  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion"; while  the  Baltimore  Sun  urges  the  Commission  to  "run 
t  his  case  by  express  and  not  by  freight,"  and  adds: 

"The  newspaper  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  singu- 
larly broad  and  judicial,  and  has  been  animated  by  a  regard 
for  the  general  interests  involved  and  not  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote railroad  interests  as  such.  The  ingenuity  and  skill  with 
which  the  antirailroad  counsel  has  brought  out  every  con- 
ceivable objection  to  an  increase  have  strengthened  the  case 
which  they  were  meant  to  demolish,  because,  giving  these 
objections  all  possible  weight,  they  did  little  to  weaken  the 
r.lir)  array  of  facts  presented  on  the  other  side.     In  point  of 


fact,  the  Commission  is  confronted  not 
but  by  an  indisputable  condition." 


by    line-spun    theories, 


Among  the  many  journals  which  support  the  railroads,  call 
for  immediate  action  by  the  Commission,  and  insist  that  the 
companies  must  be  put  in  good  condition  for  the  sake  of  general 
business,  are  The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  The.  Financial  Chronicle, 
the  New  York  World,  Sun,  Press,  and  Commercial,  and  the 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  the  Washington  Herald,  the  Baltimore  Ncies, 
the  ( 'harlotte  (N.  ('.)  Chronicle,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Jack- 
sonville Florida  Times-Union,  the  Fort  Worth  Record,  the 
Houston  Post,  and  the  San  Diego  Union. 


COUNTING  THE  COPPER  STRIKE'S  COST 

THE  END  comes  to  what  is  called  "one  of  the  most 
spectacular  and  violent"  strikes  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  with  the  referendum  vote  of  the  copper-mine 
workers  in  Michigan,  by  a  majority  of  3,104  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  4,740,  against  continuing  hostilities.  The  miners  contend, 
it  appears,  that  they  have  substantially  gained  from  the  com- 
panies their  demands  in  "working  conditions  and  wages,"  altho 
the  mine-owners  have  not  budged  in  their  resolve  not  to  recognize 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  or  employ  any  member  of  it. 
This  point  is  waived  by  the  strikers,  press  reports  say,  while 
the  managers  of  the  mines  announce  that  they  will  reemploy  all 
men  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  violence,  and  have  resigned 
from  the  Federation,  as  soon  as  they  can  find  places  Cor  them. 
Some  dispatches  from  the  seat  of  trouble  report  fear  that  this 
is  not  going  to  he  so  easy  to  do,  because  "several  thousand  men 
have  been  imported  to  take  the  strikers'  jobs,"  and  we  read  that, 
the  Federation  is  ready  to  take  care  of  such  men  as  can  not  get 
work  and  of  their  families,  while  those  who  wish  to  go  elsewhere 
will  be  provided  with  funds.  In  reviewing  the  long,  bitter  story 
of  the  strike,  which  began  July  23,  1913,  every  one  deplores  the 
waste  of  life  and  money  to  no  purpose,  altho  some  are  more  im- 
prest with  the  injustice  of  the  mining  companies  and  predict 
that  their  supposed  victory  over  the  strikers  is  not  of  the  kind  to 
last.  But  the  object-lesson  most  outstanding  to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  is  that  "the  strike,  as  an  industrial  weapon,  has  been 
badly  discredited  by  the  outcome  of  the  copper  country's  lament- 
able disturbances,"  and  it  adds: 

"Estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  prolonged  struggle  are  that  the 
mine-owners  are  out  of  pocket  some  four  million  dollars,  the 
strikers  a  million  in  wages,  the  Federation  another  million  in 
strike  benefits,  and  the  governments,  county,  State,  and  Federal, 
something  like  $700,000  The  figures  are  probably  high — so 
far  as  the  mine-owners  are  concerned,  mining  being  a  peculiar 
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business  and  decreased  output  not  necessarily  representing 
ultimate  loss,  as  the  ore  unextracted  remains  to  be  marketed 
later.  But  allowing  for  all  possible  defects  in  the  calculations, 
the  expense  of  this  strike  has  been  very  great." 

Most  of  all  The  Free  Press  finds  the  copper  strike  poor  business 
policy,  because  it  "has  been  prolonged  months  beyond  the 
time  when  it  could  possibly  effect  any  result."  As  far  back  as 
last  fall,  we  are  told,  it  was  known  to  investigators  "that  the 
owners  would  not  recognize  the  Federation  under  any  circum- 
stances," and  the  loss  since  then  is  "inexcusable"  therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  journal,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  this  added  waste  was  caused  by  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  dispute  to  a  termination  earlier,  the  fact  is  all  the 
more  a  reflection  on  the  value  of  the  strike  as  a  weapon.  It  is  a 
very  poor  implement  that  is  so  difficult  to  control,  and  in  these 
times  of  seeking  after  efficiency  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  speedily 
and  some  better  substitute  found  for  settling  differences.  If  the 
prolongation  of  the  hopeless  struggle  was  the  deliberate  work  of 
interested  leaders  it  is  highly  discreditable  to  them,  and  the 
more  convincing  an  argument  against  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganization which  inaugurated  this  futile  and  costly  warfare." 

Yet  general  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  "  the  dupes  of  the  Federa- 


tion agents,"  thinks  The  Free  Press,  while  the  Buffalo  Expri 
says  of  the  loss  of  life  and  money: 

"The  miners  have  paid  dearly  for  what  concessions  they  have 
forced  from  their  employers.  Until  the  United  States  can  solve 
the  labor  problem,  occurrences  similar  to  the  Calumet  strike 
are  unavoidable.  The  Calumet  strike  emphasizes  the  need  for 
arbitration  in  labor  disputes.  Such  situations  can  not  be  averted 
until  the  Government  devises  a  means  for  accomplishing  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor." 

True  enough,  the  strike  has  cost  the  miners  dearly,  admits  the 
New  York  World,  "but  it  has  taught  them  and  others  many 
things."  Then,  referring  to  the  alleged  abuses  during  the 
strike,  The  World  remarks: 

"What  the  employers  do  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  unlawful 
for  the  employees  to  do.  The  employers  combine;  they  monop- 
olize; they  set  aside  law;  they  hire  fighting  men;  they  make  war. 
Because  the  employers  have  had  these  advantages  and  have  re- 
fused to  arbitrate,  they  have  won  a  famous  victory  over  a  natu- 
rally industrious  and  peaceable  population,  which  has  not  been 
worn  out  so  much  as  it  has  been  starved  out.  Some  triumphs 
are  worth  while  and  some  are  not.  In  this  country  injustiei 
and  hunger  never  yet  made  a  conquest  that  endured." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


"Child  aees  with  a  pip's  eye." 
( iongress.-  -Wall  Street  Journal. 


Which  opens  a  future  in  a  pork-barrel 


\  6,000,000  egg  shipment  from  China  adds  the  promise  of  a  foreign 
yolk  to  the  yellow  peril. —  Washington  Post. 

\\mji  \<  kmksi  from  the  City  of  Mexico  that  Huerta  will  "die  fighting" 
seems  to  give  very  general  satisfaction. — Kansas  City  Star. 

<;.  BBBNABD  Shaw  says  he  wouldn't  be  a  mother  for  less  than  $10. ODD. 
He  ought  to  think  what  an  advertisement  it  would  be. — Cleveland  Leader. 

LONDON  authors  have  formed  a  trade-Union.  Here  is  one  instance  in 
Which  the  world   WOUld   OOl   BUffei  great   damage  if  a  strike  were  called. — 

Rochester  Post  Express. 

'  <■  i  trouble  with  the  country  is  thai  so  many  of  our  bright  young  men 
are  more  Interested  In  the  price  of  gasoline  than  in  that  of  seed-corn. — 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

It  is  rumored  in  Washington  i  hat  some  of  our  Ministers  to  i.atin  America 
learning  to  speak  the  language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited.-  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

\  \i  w  Y'ohh  politician  is  Mime  a  fellow  eiti/.en  who  charged  him  with 
being  a  "boss.''  If  he  can  postpone  the  I  rial  of  the  suit  long  enough 
New    York's  voters  ma)   help  him  to  prove  that  the  charge  is  untrue. — 

A  i  u    Orleans  Times  Democrat. 


A  LITTLE  more,  and  New  Orleans  will  be  seceding  from  the  Union. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  photographs  of  Mine.  Caillaux  indicate  that  she  will  have  an 
excellent  defense. — Nashville  Banner. 

Sober  second  thought:  We  don't  care  who  gets  the  regional  banks, 
so  we  control  the  region. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  whole  problem  seems  to  be  whether  I  he  canal  shall  be  run  on  the 
European  or  the  American  plan. — Columbia  State. 

i  mi  rb  is  something  appropriate  in  the  fact  that  Vmbassador  Page  has 
joined  the  Sphinx  Club  of  London. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

\  LOCAL  lecturer  may  be  right  about  the  debt  we  owe  to  ancient  (.recce, 
but  it  s  being  gradually  collected  at  five  cents  a  shine. —  Washington  Post. 

A  dun  for  payment  of  the  income  tax  is  one  dun  that  the  average  man 
wouldn't  mind  having  come  to  him  through  the  mails  on  a  postal-card. — 

hiuisns  ('ill/  Star. 

<;kch  musts  announce  that  1 .000,000  yean  ago  man  was  capable  of 
expressing  himself  in  speech  No  wonder  some  of  us  sigh  for  the  good 
old  days.    -Detroit  Free  Press, 

"A   statue   of   William   the  Silent."   says   the   Springfield   Republican. 
is  to  bo  erected  in  Riverside  Drive,  New  York."     How  the  Bryan  wor- 
shipers do  love  to  honor  our  great  Secretary  of  State. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Copj  righted  bj  tu«  topical  Press  Igeuc) 

THK    KONGO.   WHICH    IS   PLAYING    A    PROMINENT    PART    IN     THE    JAPANESE    POLITICAL    MIX-UP. 

The  Japanese  press  charge  thai  naval  officers  received  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  construction  of  war-ships.  On  the  Kongo,  thej  aver, 
the  commission  was  still  more,  amounting  to  over  $  1.000. 000,  and  they  arc  asking  how  the  naval  officers  can  build  such  magnificent  homes  on 
their  low  pay.      Several  high  officers  of  th<-  Navy  have  been  arrested  and  their  houses  searched,  with  important  discoveries  resulting. 


JAPAN'S   POLITICAL  CHAOS 


THE  FALL  of  I  he  Yamamoto  Ministry  at  Tokyo  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  thai  political  power  arid  prestige  in 
Japan  are  passing  from  their  ancient  control  by  certain 
"clans"  or  bureaucratic  cliques.  Admiral  Count  Yamamoto, 
head  of  the  Sassha,  or  naval  clan,  came  into  office  in  February 
of  last  year  on  the  fall  of  Prince  Katsura,  leader  of  the  military 
clan.  The  corruption  and  extravagant  demands  of  this  naval 
section  of  the  bureaucracy  have  caused  its  downfall.  And 
now  people  are  calling  out  for  a  govern- 
ment and  parliament  controlled  by  purely 
political  parties,  but  matters  at  present 
seem  to  be  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  no 
strong  man  has  yet  appeared  to  take  up  the 
reins  of  power.  Viscount  Kiyoura,  after 
vainly  trying  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  had  to 
inform  the  Emperor  that  the  task  was  be- 
yond his  powers,  and  the  dispatches  reported 
all  the  political  groups  as  having  "virtually 
gone  on  strike."  Then  the  Emperor  sum- 
moned Count  Okuma  to  the  capital  and 
he  has  Ween  able  to  form  a  Ministry,  hut 
(he  Count  is  seventy-six  years  of  age  and 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  type  whose 
days  are  numbered  as  rulers  of  that  popu- 
lar .  pirif  which  is  now  discussing  every- 
thing and  next  will  he  controlling  every- 
thing, because  it  represents  those  who  are 
paying  for  everything.  For  the  people  of 
Japan,  we  read,  are  growing  restless  under 
excessive  taxation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  furious  indignation  has  been 
roused  against  clan  government  as  represent- 
ing the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  precluding 
the  possibility  of  a  free  government  of  and 
by  the  people.  As  the  London  Times  edi- 
torially remarks: 

"In  the  last  reign  the  authority  of  the 
Flder  Statesmen  was  sufficient  to  insure 
that  in  all  circumstances  the  Emperor's 
Government  should  he  carried  on.  But 
many  of  them  have  passed  away,  and  the 
survivors  have  ceased  to  he  a  commanding 
force  in  politics.  Western  education  and 
Western  institutions  are  bearing  their  fruits 
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TJJE    NAVY    KNIFE. 

To  defend  the  honor  and  safety  of  the 
Empire.  But  what  about  those  rusts 
and  corrosions''  They  should  be  probed 
and  removed  relentlessly. — Tokyo  Puck. 


in  a  new  generation.  The  fruits  are  good  and  evil,  and  prom- 
inent among  them  is  a  growing  demand  for  party  govern- 
ment. Whether  the  Japanese  people  are  yet  ripe  for  so  great 
an  innovation  may  be  doubted  by  those  who  know  them  host. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  disrepute  into  which 
successive  clan  governments  have  fallen  may  now  lead  to 
the  hold  experiment." 

The  naval  scandals  have  been  used  by  popular  leader;, 
outside  the  ministry  as  a  resistless  argument  for  the  dismissal 
of  officials  who  degraded  and  disgraced 
Japan's  national  traditions.  It  has  been 
Japan's  pride  that  her  public  men  were 
remarkably  free  from  the  taint  of  irregulari- 
ties in  the  management  of  official  affairs. 
Statesmen  like  Prince  Ito  and  Prince  Kat- 
sura, the  Japanese  editors  point  out,  had 
their  faults,  but  in  one  respect  at  least 
they  showed  themselves  high-minded — they 
left  no  fortunes  for  their  heirs.  But  now, 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  recent  disclosure 
of  naval  "graft,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
unhappy  spirit  of  jobbery  lias  been  mak- 
ing inroad  into  the  officialdom  of  the  Mi- 
kado's Empire.  Public  indignation  over  the 
officers  who  accepted  "commissions"  from 
a  German  firm  was  so  intense  that  the 
Diet  refused  to  approve  the  naval  appro- 
priation for  the  coining  fiscal  year.  The 
House  of  Representatives  sheared  $20,000,- 
000  from  the  naval  budget,  and  the  House 
of  Peers,  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
lower  House,  cut  out  $15,000,000  more. 
This  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  Yama- 
moto Cabinet. 

The  Japanese  editors,  in  commenting  upon 
the  incident,  seem  to  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  while  in  the  Western  coun- 
tries such  jobbery  as  has  been  practised  by 
some  officials  in  the  Mikado's  Navy  pass 
practically  unchallenged,  public  sentiment, 
in  Japan  is  yet  so  keenly  alive  to  the  in- 
justice of  such  abuses  that  if  precipitates 
a  ministerial  crisis.  And  with  I  he  exception 
of  those  papers  which  are  pledged  to  defend 
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the  Government  through  thick  and  thin,  they  turned  a  united 

front  against  the  Cabinet  and  urged  its  resignation  in  deference 

t«i   public   opinion.      Such  journals  as   the    Hochi    (Tokyo  i,    the 

Tokyo),    the    Kokumin    (Tokyo),   and   the    Mainichi 

galea    were  vehement,  not  to  say  violent,  in  attacking  Premier 


iial  News  Service, 

A    DEMONSTRATION    AGAINST    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

Members  of  the  minority  parties  opposed  to  the  Administration  arriving  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  being  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  gathered  to  demand  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet. 


Yamamoto  and  his  colleagues.  Even  the  moderate  Jiji  (Tokyo) 
took  occasion  to  urge  the  thoroughgoing  cleansing  of  the  Navy. 
The  Jiji  asserts: 

"Even  those  most  partial  to  the  Navy  must  admit  that  it 
has  long  been  controlled  by  a  cabal,  consisting  of  men  of  the 
Sasshu  elan.  While  recognizing  the  great  services  which  the 
Sasshu  men  have  rendered  to  the  development  of  our  Navy,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  monopoly  they  have  established  has 
resulted  in  many  undeserved  promotions  and  unfair  dismissals. 
Monopoly  of  official  positions  by  a  small  group  of  men 
••an  not  but  breed  corruption  and  injustice. 

"It  is  highly  regrettable  that  the  Navy  should  be 
made  the  target  of  such  severe  criticisms,  for  it  is 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense. The  Xavy  claims  almost  15  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  people  should  watch  with  the  most  critical 
eye  tlie  methods  in  which  the  funds  are  expended. 
The  true  efficiency  of  the  Xavy  lies  not  only  in  the 
superiority  of  the  j,nms  and  ships  it  employs,  but  in 
the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  officers." 

The  story  of  the  naval  graft,  as  told  by  the  Japa- 
nese newspapers,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"A  former  typist  in  the  Tokyo  office  of  a  German 
firm  stole  or  copied  certain  documents  which  he 
claims  the  company  obtained  by  bribing  officers  of 
the  Japanese  Navy.      He  handed    these    documents    to 

a   press  correspondent    in  Japan    and,   in  complicity 

with  the  latter,  tried  to  extort  $125,000  from  the 
German  firm.  Onder  their  threats  the  Tokyo  man- 
ager of  the  German  firm  actually  gave  them  a  check 
for  the  sum  demanded,  but  before  the  blackmailers 
cashed    it    tli*-    German    company   caused    the  arrest  of 

thetypisl  in  Berlin,  whither  he  had  returned  sometime 

before,  and  on    January  30  the   Berlin  court   sentenced 

him    to   I  wo   years'    imprisonment.      In    the   meantime   Hie    press 

correspondent  was  also  arrested  in  Tokyo. 

"This  immediately  aroused  excitement    among  the  masses  in 

Japan,  and  the  newspapers  began  to  attack  not  only  the  Navy 
Department,  but  the  while  Mini-try.  As  a  consequence, 
Captain    Sawasaki    and    Engineer    Rear-Admiral    Fujii    were 


summoned    before    the    naval    court    martial,    and    the    trial    is 
still  proceeding." 

.Just  what  the  stolen  documents  arc  is  not  known.  A  certain 
officer  in  the  Xavy  Department   is  reported  to  have  stated  that 

the  two  blackmailers  attempted  to  extort  money  from  the  Navy 

Department  before  they  ap- 
proached the  German  com- 
pany, anil  that  their  demand 
was  peremptorily  rejected.  II' 
is  positive  that  the  Navy  has 
never  handed  to  any  firm  any 
document  or  letter  which  would 
reflect  upon  its  integrity. 
Another  officer,  in  an  interview 
with  the  reporter  of  the  Tokyo 
Asahi,  blames  the  foreign  con- 
tractors for  corrupting  naval 
officers.  While  abroad  to  su- 
pervise the  construction  of  war- 
ships ordered  by  the  Navy, 
Japanese  officers  are,  he  tells 
us,  very  frequently  united  to 
"dinners"  by  contractors.  If 
the  officers  decline  such  in- 
vitations they  are  immediately 
placed  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  in  their  dealings  with 
such  contractors.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  foreign  firms  often  have 
the  audacity  to  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  such  honest  officers 
with  a  view  to  putting  them  in  the  reserve  lisl  or  causing  their 
transfer  to  a  post  where  they  can  do  no  "harm"  to  then- 
business. 

The  leading  officers  of  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  foreign- 
dealing  firms  of  Japan  have  been  arrested.  Other  merchants 
and  their  assistants  connected  both  with  the  Japanese  and  for- 
eign linns  of  Europe  have  also  been  sent  to  prison.  An  admiral 
and  several  other  naval  officers  have  been  arrested  and  their 
houses  searched,  with  important  resulting  discoveries,  it  is  said. 


"CABINET    PI  DDING." 

Kneaded  and  thumped  in  'lie  Lower  House  and  boiled  in  the  Upper  chamber. 

—  Tokyo  Puck. 


and  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Mouse  of  Peers  rose  and  denounced  the  Premier  and  Cabinet  in 
scathing  terms  and  then  resigned  his  seal  and  retired  to  private 
lif(>.  The  feeling  is  so  intense  that  something  tragic  i-  momen- 
tarily expected.    -Translations  made  for  Tut:  Literari   Digest. 
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TURKISH  ANTICHRISTIAN   BOYCOTT 

TEE  MOSLEMS  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  being  urged 
by  the  Leading  papers  of  the  country  to  boycott  all 
non-Mohammedan  traders,  to  flee  from  Christian 
shops  as  from  the  plague,  and  thus  to  use  their  means  toward 
improving  Moslem  financial  power.  In  Manissa,  a  manu- 
facturing town  near  Smyrna,  patrols  have  been  organized  to  see 
what  Moslems  trade  at  non-Moslem  shops.  The  population  of 
this  busy  little  town  of  35,000  inhabitants  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  Moslems  and  Christian  Creeks  and  Armenians. 
When  a  Moslem  comes  out  from  a  Christian  store  these  guards 
of  the  nation's  honor  tell  him  he  must  go  back  and  return  the 
goods  he  has  purchased;  if  he  refuses  to  do  so,  as  we  learn  from 
the  press,  he  is  horsewhipt,  and  sometimes  suffers  severe  injury. 
This  course  is  supported  by  the  Tanin  (Constantinople),  which 
sees  in  the  boycott  a  final  struggle  to  settle  Pan- 
Islamism  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  there  ap- 
pears in  one  of  its  "reading-notice"  advertisements 
of  a  certain  firm  the  following  significant  passage: 

"The  fatherland  is  happy  that  the  honorable 
Mussulman  merchants  have  come  to  understand, 
thank  Cod,  that  the  future  and  the  independence 
of  Pan-Islamism  depend  on  the  financial  situation. 
Since  Moslem  traders  till  now  have  not  known 
each  other,  they  have  not  been  able  to  carry  on 
their  trade  exclusively  with  Moslem  establishments. 
Well-known  monopolies  have  been  the  source  of 
supplies  for  us  Moslems.  But  now  our  factory 
has  furnished  the  general  commissariat  of  the  Army 
with  300,000  kilos  of  oil,  and  contracted  last  month 
to  furnish  to  the  ministry  of  pious  foundations 
350,000  kilos.  Absolutely  convinced  that  each 
Moslem  business  man,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  religious 
and  national  duty,  should  use  the  greater  part  of 
his  capital  to  increase  Moslem  finance,  our  factory 
deems  it  an  honor  to  do  business  on  easy  terms 
with  honest  Moslem  merchants  of  limited  capital." 

The  right  of  boycott  is  boldly  contended  for 
by  the  Terjeman-i-Hakikat  (Constantinople),  which 
declares  any  merchant  should  be  able  to  exercise 
this  right  so  long  as  public  order  is  not  menaced. 
Its  editor  says: 

"Now  let  us  ask  whether  there  really  is  a 
boycott.  Yes,  verily;  and  I  myself  am  taking  a 
hand  in  it.  What  can  the  Government  do  to  my 
family?  My  child  needs  a  pair  of  shoes.  Can  the  Government 
order  me  to  buy  from  the  shoemaker  that  it  likes?  Clearly  so 
long  as  I  spend  my  own  money  without  endangering  public 
order,  doing  violence  to  others,  or  interfering  with  their  freedom 
of  trade,  no  Government  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  my  pri- 
vate affairs  or  tell  me  not  to  trade  with  a  Moslem.  So  that 
every  step  toward  inducing  the  Government  to  stop  the  boycott 
is  in  vain  and  will  be  useless.  If  the  Greek  Patriarch  had  con- 
sidered a  little  before  taking  such  a  step,  and  had  found  out  the 
true  causes  of  the  boycott,  he  would  have  seen  that  nothing  could 
avail.  The  boycott  is  due  to  the  savage  cruelties  committed 
in  Roumelia  against  the  Moslems  by  the  Greek  population 
rather  than  by  the  Army.  Christ  said,  '  If  they  strike  you  on 
the  one  cheek,  turn  the  other  also.'  But  those  who  adore 
Christ  are  the  ones  who  least  respect  the  precept,  and  on  the 
contrary  return  five  bayonet-thrusts  for  every  needle-prick. 

"Everybody  knows  that  until  now  it  was  the  non-Moslems 
only  that  profited  by  commerce,  industry,  and  all  the  economic 
operations  of  the  country.  The  heedless  Moslems  never  even 
thought  of  the  fact  that  the  dealers  were  of  another  religion. 
It  was  enough  for  them  that  they  were  Ottomans.  As  a  result 
the  non-Moslems  became  rich,  while  for  the  most  part  our  people 
stayed  miserable.  It  used  to  be  said  that  they  were  good  for 
nothing  except  for  officials  and  soldiers,  and  to  consume  the 
money  of  the  Government.  Whence,  then,  this  outcry  when 
they  make  an  effort  to  do  business  and  imitate  their  non-Moslem 
compatriots?  The  Patriarch  and  the  Metropolitans  had 
better  leave  the  Government  quiet.  The  boycott  is  dictated 
by  the  Moslem  heart,  and  if  our  rights  are  interfered  with,  we 
shall  be  the  first  to  appeal  to  our  Government." 


The   Levant   Herald   (Constantinople)   quotes   with   approval 

the  words  of  a  trad  addrest  to  Mohammedan  ladies  of  rank  in 
which  they  are  urged  to  buy  their  dress  and  oilier  articles  from 
none  but    Moslem  dealers.      The  quotation  runs  as  follows: 

"llanums,  in  matters  of  buying  dresses  and  clothing,  it 
depends  on  our  patriotism  and  noble  sentiments  alone  to  deliver 
the  country  from  the  criminal  and  treacherous  hands  of  these 
financial  leeches.      For  the  love  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  look 

well  where  you  go  to  buy.  It'  the  shop  yon  enter  is  not  a  Moslem 
shop,  run  from  it  as  you  would  from  a  savage  animal  or  a  venom- 
ous serpent.  Everywhere,  and  especially  among  us,  it  is  the 
men  who  earn  the  money,  and  the  women  that  spend  it.  Then 
do  not  give  the  money  your  men  bring  you  to  beings  that  have 
no  purpose  but  to  kill  your  families  and  yourselves.  Do  not,  give 
ten  paras,  or  live  even,  to  any  but  to  Moslems.  Drive  out  of 
your  konaks  and  your  houses  the  Greek  dressmakers;  leave  off 
of  your  toilettes  European  laces  and  embroideries.  Do  not 
try  to  get  trimmings  such  as  will  harmonize  with  foreign  goods 
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Tokyo  police  pushing  back  the  riotous  crowd  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.       The   crowd    was    thwarted   in    its  attempt  to  invade  the  Diet. 


but  such  as  you  can  find  of  home  manufacture.  For  what  you 
ladies  of  high  degree  adopt  will  become  the  fashion  of  the  land. 
Women  of  high  spirit  and  noble  sentiments  who  thus  give  to 
the  fatherland,  to  their  poor  and  unfortunate  fatherland,  their 
powerful  assistance,  will  have  their  glorious  recompense  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation." 

The  following  fair  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  anti- 
christian  boycott,  as  it  is  styled  in  the  near  East,  we  quote 
from  the  Orient,  a  well-edited  Christian  paper  of  Constantinople 
published  in  the  English  language: 

'There  are  boycotts  and  boycotts.  Sometimes  people's 
sympathies  are  roused  to  a  certain  degree  to  support  a  move- 
ment to  drive  out  of  trade  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  nefarious 
or  questionable  business.  And  when  a  state  of  war  exists,  nobody 
will  question  the  patriotic  right,  nay,  duty,  of  belligerents  to 
shun  each  other's  shops.  Furthermore,  nobody  has  any  quarrel 
with  a  community  or  nationality  that  is  trying  to  foster  its  own 
business  interests  by  every  legitimate  means.  But  in  the 
present  instance,  the  boycott  of  non-Moslem,  or  rather  of 
Christian  shops — for  the  trouble  does  not  extend  to  Hebrew 
shops — by  the  Moslems  has  been  accompanied  by  methods 
that  no  one  can  approve.  The  scattering  of  inflammatory 
literature,  containing  intentional  misrepresentations  against 
Christians,  works  injury  to  the  permanent  relations  between 
the  communities.  And  picketing,  so  characteristic  of  boy- 
cotts elsewhere,  has  passed  beyond  the  peaceful  stage  when 
those  who  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  boycott  are  beaten,  and 
when  force  is  used  to  prevent  citizens  from  buying  their  goods 
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where  they  please  V>  has  boon  pointed  out,  the  methods  of 
i  he  leaders  in  the  movement  are  short-sighted,  and  the  ultimate 
result  will  l>e  damaging  to  Moslems  more  than  to  Christians. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  trade  for  which  Creeks  seem  to  have 
superior  talent;  and  other  branches  in  which  Armenians  excel; 
and  in  still  other  lines  the  Albanians  have  held  unquestioned 
supremacy.  And  tiie  development  of  all  is  needful  for  the  future 
of  the  country.  By  trying  to  drive  out  of  trade  those  of  another 
religion,  the  Moslems  are  not  helping  their  own  cause.  Besides. 
they  are  not  consistent.  If  they  would  use  only  Moslem  prod- 
ucts, we  could  understand  it;  but  they  have  to  buy  from  foreigner- 
in  the  first  place.  ^..  ;l<  to  live  at  all.  So  that,  after  all,  the  only 
|H-rsons  they  are  injuring  are  Ottoman  citizens  like  themsel 
We  believe  the  boycott  will  soon  die  of  itself." 


OUR  BANKING  FAILURE  IN  ARGENTINA 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  are  missing  a  great  opportunity 
/-\  in  Argentina,  says  The  Natwn,  an  important  paper  of 
-*■  -*-  Buenos  Aires.  They  have  not  grasped  the  financial  con- 
dition there  nor  thrown  sufficient 
capital  into  the  hands  of  their 
representatives.  In  fact,  the 
American  bankers  are  ridiculed 
for  imagining  that  they  could 
begin  banking  in  Argentina  in  a 
small  way,  and  then  backing 
out  when  they  found  that  large 
capital  would  be  needed  to  com- 
pete with  the  European  bankers 
already  on  the  spot.  It  reveals, 
we  are  told,  a  sadly  inadequate 
idea  of  a  country  which  for  dec- 
adea  and  decades  has  been  open 
to  the  world,  and  where  free 
competition  among  the  traders 
of  the  world  has  resulted  in  a 
march  of  progress  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  international 
achievements  of  the  last  fifty 
yean.  The  prosperity  of  Argen- 
tina impresses  United  States  citi- 
zens who  visit  it,  and  yet  they 
do  not  see  their  way  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  business  openings 


BRAZIL'S  REPLY  TO  ROOSEVELTIAN  FLATTERY. 

The  ex-President  of  t lie  United  States  views  Miss  Brazil  through 
the  lenses  of  optimism  and  paints  her  in  rosy  colors. 

— Malho   (Rio  de  Janeiro). 


American  trade  can  never  flourish  in  Argentina,  we  are  told, 
unless  our  bankers  back  it  up  and  compete  on  the  spot  with  the 
credit-giving  institutions  of'Europe  established  in  South  America. 
Adequate  capital  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  American 
bankers  doing  business  in  the  mercantile  centers  of  Argentina. 
The  haughty  and  domineering  attitude  of  American  bankers  is 
hit  off  in  words  like  these: 

"They  can  not  associate  with  these  local  institutions  of 
credit  and  face  their  competition  by  pretending  to  establish 
merely  branch  banking  agencies  with  far-off  resources,  as 
if  they  were  to  operate  in  a  country  without  local  capital  and 
without  the  affluence  of  foreign  capital,  and  as  if  this  presumed 
banking  and  financial  poorness  were  offering  them  an  exclusive 
field  of  operation. 

"No  doubt  this  mistaken  conception  is  the  one  that  has  in- 
duced the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  meet  the  problem 
of  its  extension  to  the  Argentine  in  such  a  feeble  way.  This 
mistake  can  be  clearly  understood  if  we  remember  the  reproaches 
made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  his  countrymen  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
when    he  said  that   they  were  absorbed  in  their  own  power  to 

the  extent  of  ignoring  the  con- 
ditions of  the  international  rela- 
tions, and  furthermore,  were  too 
habituated  to  the  methods  and 
ways  of  the  overbearing  and 
domineering  speculations  of  the 
trusts. 

"It  is  by  following  this  system, 
so  much  in  favor  in  the  United 
States,  that  North  -  American 
capital  attempts  to  conquer  this 
country,  but  without  the  bold- 
ness and  expenditure  that  such 
plans  of  dominion  require,  above 
all  in  nations  which  are  engaged 
in  the  traditional  commerce  of 
Powers  economically  and  finan- 
cially great.  A  banking  project 
organized  on  such  a  fragile  basis 
could  not  lend  here  the  services 
which  the  task  of  occupying  a 
ranking  position  among  the  other 
powerful  institutions  already 
operating  in  our  market  would 
demand.  Its  action  would  be 
languid  and  insignificant,  lacking, 
above  all,  capital  for  enterprise 
which  would  give  a  favorable 
atmosphere  to  the  newcomer." 


As  we  read  in  The  Nation: 


"We  are  'lie  fashion  now  in  the  United  States.  Tourists, 
visitors,  and  business  men  come  to  see  us,  and  they  are  struck 
with  surprize  in  finding  a  great  metropolis  and  a  country 
whose  progress  and  wealth  awaken  the  interest  of  the  great 
Powers  who  dispute  its  market.  This  propaganda  started 
by  statisticians  and  business  men,  and  favored  especially  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Government  and  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  brought  upon  us  much  notoriety  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  commercial  and  financial  centers  who  are  lay- 
ing plans  and  enterprises  for  increasing  our  international 
relations. 

"But  here  you  find  thai  in  the  first  opportunity  that  presents 
itself,  the  promises  are  unfulfilled  by  a  timid  unwillingness  to 
Btarl  an  institution  of  credit,  which  could  be  the  agent  and  leader 
of  these  relations.  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  had 
resolved  to  operate  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  recently  has 
desisted  from  thi^-  project,  giving  as  a  reason  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  This  reveals  the  smallness  of  their  project  as  one 
of  transitory  speculation,  and  not  as  a  patient  and  thoughtful 
plan  of  opening  B  business  center,  bringing  capital  for  increasing 

the  international  relations. 

"In  sueli  unfavorable  conditions  a  branch  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can bank  could  never  succeed  in  achieving  its  purpose,  even  if  the 
situation  were  the  best  imaginable,  as  it  always  will  have  to 
compete  with  great  banking  institutions,  national  and  foreign, 
existing  many  years,  and  which  have  close  and  valuable  connec- 
tion^ with  the  commerce,  the  industry,  and  the  general  progress 
of  the  Republic." 


The  branch  office  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
has  been  defeated  in  its  competition  with  local  and  foreign  insti- 
tutions, we  are  told,  and  the  reasons  are  stated  as  follows: 

"If  North-American  capital  is  to  come  to  this  country  and 
root  here  in  a  form  that  will  identify  itself  with  t  he  actual  progress 
and  expansion  of  the  Republic,  it  can  not  be  done  by  adventitious 
plans  of  financial  speculation  or  with  chance  efforts,  because  these 
conditions  will  bring  irreparable  failure.  North-American  capi- 
tal should  take  its  position,  only  after  considering  the  inter- 
national rivalry  with  which  it  has  to  maintain  close  com- 
petition, and  not  to  forget  that  its  rivals  are  already  armed 
and  disposed  to  dispute  the  field  inch  by  inch." 

Yet  there  was.  and  is.  no  possible  reason  wh\  capital  in  the 
hands  of  New  York  financiers  should  not  play  an  important 
part  in  the  trade  of  Buenos  Aires.     And  we  read: 

"With  the  powerful  resources  which  American  capital  has  at 
its  disposal,  and  urged  as  it  is  by  its  potency  which  compels 
America  to  extend  its  energies  abroad,  American  capital  is  po- 
tential^ capable  of  facing  to  advantage  the  struggle,  in  our 
international  market;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  means,  it 
is  necessary  also  to  adopt  the  methods  suggested  by  local  usage 
so  as  to  avoid  a  failure,  either  by  timidity  or  parsimony,  or  by 
the  lack  of  plans  made  to  harmonize  with  the  circumstances 
and  possible  setbacks.  The  haphazard  tactics  of  trustification 
are    not    feasible    when    il    is   necessary    to   face   the  commercial, 

economical,  and  financial  competition  of  interests  already  rooted 

here  by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars." 


E  AND  IlWlENTI 


THE  COST  OF  PROGRESS 


THE  AMAZEMENT  of  manufacturers  iu  other  countries 
is  excited  by  the  freedom  with  which  American  industrial 
plants  send  their  machinery  and  other  equipment  to  the 
scrap-heap.  What  we  do  in  this  regard  seems,  in  the  eyes  of 
our  foreign  critics,  to  amount  very  nearly  to  recklessness,  for 
what  we  "scrap"  is  not 
generally  worn  out.  We 
discard  it,  not  because 
it  is  not  continuing  to 
perform  efficient  service, 
but  because  something 
has  been  devised  to  do 
its  work  even  better.  It 
is  thrown  away  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  progress; 
and  it  is  our  willingness 
to  pay  this  cost  that  has 
placed  us  in  the  front 
rank  among  engineering 
and  industrial  nations. 
An  editorial  writer  in 
Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting (Chicago,  April 
8)  tells  us  that  this 
"cost  of  progress"  has 
been  especially  great  in 
the  electrical  industries, 

where  scarcely  a  new  device  has  been  put  into  general  use  be- 
fore some  improvement  has  made  it  "old."    Therefore, 

"In  calculating  the  cost  of  rendering  a  given  service  we  must 
add  liberally  for  the  'cost  of  progress.'  There  has  frequently 
been  criticism  of  the  liberality  of  such  estimates.  Somehow, 
too  close  attention  to  one  side  of  the  ledger  is  apt  to  incur  forget- 
fulness  of  the  other  side.  The  profit  of  progress,  as  we  may  term 
it,  always  exceeds  the  'cost  of  progress,'  else  the  engineers  and 
business  men  in  charge  of  public  utilities  would  not  order  the 
frequent  renewals  and  changes  in  plant.  The  criterion  that  an 
engineer  applies  is  always  this:  A  change  in  plant  is  economic 
when  the  new  plant  can  be  so  operated  that  its  annual  cost  per 
unit  of  salable  product,  including  therein  the  interest  on  the 
abandoned  plant,  is  less  than  the  present  annual  cost. 


A   NEW   YORK   SWITCHBOARD   OP    1880. 


Progress  has  meant   the  relegation  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  mechanism 
like  this  to  the  junk-pile,   a  seeming  waste  that  Europe  regards  with  amazement. 


"If  this  criterion  were  to  lead  to  writing  off  nothing  from  the 
plant  account  for  abandoned  plant,  it  would  result  eventually  in 
overloading  the  plant  account  to  such  a  degree  that  new  capital 
entering  the  same  field  could  produce  the  most  modern  plant  at 
much  less  cost  than  the  capital  account  of  an  old  company. 
Hence  it  is  that  abandoned  plant  should  be  charged  off,  so  as  to 

leave  the  capital  ac- 
count loaded  only  with 
the  cost  of  the  modern 
existing  plant.  This 
bookkeeping  process, 
however,  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the 
annual  saving  effected 
by  a  new  device  yields, 
when  divided  by  the 
annual  interest  rate,  a 
sum  that  more  than 
equals  the  original  cost 
of  the  abandoned  plant. 
In  short,  the  profit  of 
progress  exceeds  the  cost 
of  progress.  Relatively 
old  as  this  principle  is, 
repetition  of  it  should 
not  be  without  value, 
for  there  is  a  tendency 
to  ignore  the  claims  of 
public-utility  companies 
for  liberal  depreciation 


reserves. 


It  is  often  argued,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  altho  electrical  progress  in  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  great,  there  is  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
slower  hereafter.  Before  this  conclusion  is  used  for  calculating  de- 
preciation he  advises  that  two  facts  be  carefully  weighed:  First, 
that  the  use  of  electricity  and  other  public-utility  services  is  in- 
creasing much  faster  than  the  increase  in  the  population;  secondly, 
that  the  larger  utility  and  manufacturing  companies  are  main- 
taining great  experimental  laboratories  manned  by  expert  en- 
gineering inventors.  He  adds  that  this  last-mentioned  fact  is 
again  brought  to  our  notice  by  a  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Company  (the  Bell  System),  who  says: 

"When  the  telephone  was  born,  nothing  analogous  to  telephone 
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ioe  as  we  now  know  il  existed.    There  was  do  tradition  to 
guide,  do  experience  i<>  follow. 

"The  system,  the  apparatus,  the  methods  an  entire  new  arl 
had  lo  be  created.  The  art  of  electrical  engineering  did  do! 
exist.     The   Bell   pioneers,   recognizing  thai   success  depended 


Counter-claims,  for  the  superiority  of  government  telephone 
systems  in  foreign  countries,  are  made  l>y  Congressman  David 

.1.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  whose  speeches  m  Congress  on  this  suh- 
ject  are  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORLD'S  13,800,000  TELEPHONES. 


upon  the  highest  engineering  and  technical  skill,  at  once  organ- 
ized an  experimental  and  research  department,  which  is  now 
directed  by  a  staff  of  over  550  engineers  and  scientists,  including 
former  professors,  postgraduate  students,  scientific  investiga- 
tor- -the  graduates  of  over  seventy  universities. 

"From  its  foundation  the  company  has  continuously  devel- 
oped the  art.  New  improvements  in  telephones,  switchboards, 
lines,  cables,  have  followed  one  another  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
While  each  successive  type  of  apparatus  to  the  superficial 
observer  suggested  similarity,  each  step  in  the  evolution  marked 
a  decided  improvement.  These  changes,  this  evolution,  have  not 
only  been  continuous,  but  are  continuing.  Substantially  all  of 
the  plant  now  in  use,  including  telephones,  switchboards,  cables, 
and  wires,  has  been  constructed,  renewed,  or  reconstructed  in 
the  past  ten  years 

•'Since  1S77  there  have  been  introduced  fifty-three  types  and 
styles  of  receivers  and  seventy-three  types  and  styles  of  trans- 
mitters. Of  the  12,000,000  telephone  receivers  and  transmitters 
owned  by  the  Bell  Company,  January  1,  1914,  none  were  in  use 
prior  to  1002,  while  the  average  age  is  less  than  five  years. 

"Within  ten  years  we  have  expended  for  construction  and 
reconstruction  an  amount  more  than  equal  to  the  present  book 
value  of  our  entire  plant." 

This  statement  seems  to  be  part  of  the  publicity  campaign 
now  being  waged  by  the  telephone  organization  against  Covern- 
ment  ownership.  Its  argument  is,  in  brief,  that  Government 
ownership  halts  improvement,  as  shown  by  the  antiquated 
governmental  telephone  systems  of  Europe.  Engineering  and 
Contracting  accepts  this  view  and  elaborates  it  as  follows: 

■(  lonsider  the  power  for  progress  that  resides  in  the  constant 
work  of  a  'staff  of  over  550  engineers  and  scientists'  engaged 
in  experimental  and  research  work  lor  the  Bell  system,      Is  it  to 

be  wondered  that  the  government-owned  telephones  of  Europe 

late  tar  behind  this  American  organization?  It  has  been  said 
thai  not  a  single  important  telephone  invention  has  been  made 
in  Europe  in  more  than  a  dozen  years.  The  telephone  art  and 
science  would  have  entirely  fossilized  years  ago  in  Europe  had 

ft    not    been   for   the   progress   in    America.      Those   who  arc  now 

clamoring  for  Government  ownership  of  telephones  in  America 

will  do  well  to  weigh  BUCh  facts  as  these.  It  is  possible,  altho  we 
doubt  it .  t  hat  by  \  irt  U6  of  lower  interest  charges  t  he  ( ioverntnent 
might  at  ftrsl  conduct  the  telephone  business  at  lower  cost  in 
this  country.  But  any  saving  thus  effected  would  be  at  the  far 
greater    loss    of    what     we    have    termed    the    profit    of    progress. 

Great  industrial  progress  is,  we  believe,  impracticable  where  the 
incentive  of  profit  i-<  absent.  Better  far  is  it  to  pay  slightly 
more   for  a    ser\  ice  at    present,    with   every   assurance  of  steady 

decrease  in  payments,  than  to  be  fettered  to  a  aever-deereasing 

payment." 


A   RUSSIAN   SUBMARINE  ADVENTURE 

THE  TALE  of  a  submarine  accident  with  anything  but 
a  fatal  outcome  is  rare  enough  to  merit  especial  notice. 
This  tale  comes  from  Russia — a  land  whose  reputation 
for  naval  efficiency  has  not  been  high  since  the  events  of  the 
Japanese  War.  In  this  particular  instance  Russia  appears  to 
have  scored  over  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Our  quota- 
tions are  from  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  The  Railway 
mid  Marine  News  (Seattle.  March),  who  characterizes  the 
experiences  that  he  relates  as  "unusual"  and  "remarkable." 
Facts,  he  says,  are  only  partially  available,  several  matters  of 
great  chemical  interest  remaining  to  be  cleared  up;  but  this 
is  the  story  as  he  tells  it : 

"The  Mingoa  is  one  of  the  submarine  flotilla  stationed  at 
Libau.  On  a  Saturday  several  weeks  ago,  she  was  out  for 
exercise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  light-ship  off  Libau,  with  her 
full  crew  of  nineteen  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
(iarsoev,  and,  as  usual,  a  tender  was  present  during  the  maneu- 
vers. The  Mingoa,  which  was  apparently  proceeding  either  well 
on  the  surface  or  just  awash,  was  suddenly  discovered  by  those 
on  the  tender  to  take  a  plunge  in  somewhat  abnormal  fashion, 
throwing  her  stern  well  into  the  air.  For  some  time  it  was  not 
supposed  any  accident  had  happened,  and  the  return  of  the 
submarine  to  the  surface  was  expected,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  emergency  buoy  gave  the  alarm.  These  buoys  not  only 
serve  precisely  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of  a  sunken  sub- 
marine, but  are  fitted  with  telephonic  apparatus  enabling  the 
crew  to  communicate  with  the  upper  air.  The  moment  the 
tender  learned  by  these  means  what  had  happened  she  steamed 


off  to  the  light-ship,  which  telegraphed  the  D6WS  of  I  he  disaster 
to  the  dockyard  headquarters  at    Lilian. 

"The  accident  happened  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  owing,  it  would  seem,  to  the  dispersal  of  the  men  on  a  Satur- 
day the  message  was  not  acted  on  for  several  hours,  and  it  was 
not    until    nine  at   night    that   the   salvage   vessels   reached   the 
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Chisel  Point  Sharp  Point  Blunt  Point 

WHITE  OAK   (UNTREATED)  ;    NO  HOLES. 


Chisel  Point  Sharp  Point 

HARD  PINE    (TREATED)  ;     NO  HOLES. 

WHAT   HAPPENS  WHEN   YOU   DRIVE   A   SPIKE.      WHICH   ONE   AVILL  HOLD   BEST? 


Blunt  Point 


spot,  The  weather  conditions  remained  happily  favorable  and 
divers  having  fixt  the  lifting  chains,  the  Mingoa  was  success- 
fully brought  to  the  surface  by  midnight,  having  been  nine 
hours  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  the  after-hatch  was 
opened  three  men  staggered  out,  barely  able  to  crawl.  Fifteen 
of  the  crew  and  the  captain  were  got  out  unconscious  from 
the  after-part  of  the  vessel.  There  remained  only  the  cox- 
swain, who  was  in  the  conning  tower  amidships.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  submarine  well  out  of  the  water  to  get  at  the 
conning-tower,  and  this  took  another  three  hours'  work,  but  the 
coxswain,  when  released  after  twelve  hours'  confinement,  was 
in  the  best  condition  of  any  of  the  crew." 

The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a  defective  ventilator.  Water 
leaked  through  until  the  trim  of  the  submarine  was  affected  and 
she  plunged  head  foremost  to  the  bottom.  Water  continued  to 
enter  until  the  air  in  the  vessel  was  so  far  comprest  as  to  resist 
the  entrance  of  any  more. 

"On  this  air  the  crew  of  twenty  survived,  the  captain  and 
fifteen  men  in  the  body  of  the  vessel  suffering  also  from  the  fumes 
of  chlorin  gas  given  off  by  the  accumulators.  The  three  men 
who  crawled  out  unaided  from  the  after-hatch,  and  the  coxswain 
who,  after  being  confined  in  the  conning-tower  three  hours 
longer  than  any  of  the  mates,  was  yet  the  least  affected,  were 
apparently  out  of  reach  of  the  chlorin-gas  fumes.  All  have  now 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  terrible  experience. 

"The  rescue  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Libau  authorities, 
the  only  hitch  being  in  the  valuable  hours  lost  between  the 
receipt  of  the  light-ship's  telegraphic  message  and  the  getting 
away  of  the  salvage  ships. 

"The  usefulness  of  the  emergency  buoy,  which  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  French  submarine  service,  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  Mingoa  accident.  But  the  success  of  the  rescue,  after 
all,  depended  mainly  on  the  'natural'  factors  of  the  case;  the 
favorable  weather  conditions,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  the 
accident  took  place  in  comparatively  shallow  waters.  Had 
the  depth  been  twice  or  thrice  the  seven  fathoms  of  the  Mingoa — 
and  submarines  exercise  at  great  depths — the  balance  between 
the  pressure  of  the  water  and  the  compressibility  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  vessel  would  have  been  against  the  probability 
of  the  survival  of  any  of  the  crew,  while  the  enormously  increased 
difficulties  of  salvage  with  increased  depth  would  likewise  have 
been  all  against  the  likelihood  of  saving  life." 


HOW  WOOD  HOLDS  NAILS 

WHAT  IS  IT  that  holds  a  nail  so  firmly  when  it  Is 
driven  into  wood?  Does  the  shape  of  the  nail  or  the 
sharpness  of  its  point  affect  the  holding  force?  These 
and  other  questions  have  been  answered  by  experiments  tried 
recently  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association.  The  tests  had  to  do  with  railway-ties  and  track- 
spikes,  but  they  evidently  hold  for  ordinary  nails  in  any  kind  of 
wood.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  committee  are  that  nails 
deteriorate  wood  sooner  than  screws,  that  blunt  points  hasten 
decay,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  bore  a  hole  previous  to  driving 
the  nail.  In  tests  of  holding  power  the  ordinary  chisel-pointed 
spike  made  the  poorest  showing  and  the  sharp-pointed  one 
the  best.  The  resistance  of  screw-spikes  was  found  to  be  two 
to  three  times  that  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  Says  a  writer  in 
Engineering  News  (New  York,  March  26) : 

"The  relative  weight  of  the  cut  spikes  as  compared  with  the 
screw  spikes  is  1  to  2,  and  their  relative  maximum  holding  power 
averages  1  to  2}4,  respectively,  thus  indicating  an  advantage  of 
25  per  cent,  for  the  screw  spike  over  that  of  the  cut  spike,  equal 
weights  of  metal  being  considered.  ...  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  cut  spikes  driven  in  the  7Ao-inch  holes  require  the 
greatest  force  to  remove  them.  The  long'-leaf  pine  exhibits  about 
the  same  holding  power  with  no  hole  and  with  %e-ineh  hole, 
while  the  red  oak,  balsam,  and  New  Mexico  pine  display  a  some- 
what higher  power  with  no  hole  bored  for  the  spike. 

"With  the  screw  spikes  there  are  but  seven  comparisons  to 
make,  since  it  was  impossible  to  screw  the  spikes  in  ^-inch 
holes  in  the  ohia  and  Japanese  oak.  In  these  seven  cases, 
however,  the  red  oak  and  the  red  gum,  which  are  the  hard- 
woods, reveal  a  much  greater  holding  power  with  the  spikes 
screwed  into  the  larger  hole;  while  in  the  long-leaf  pine,  Douglas 
fir,  balsam,  and  New  Mexico  pine,  which  are  soft  woods,  the 
holding  power  of  the  spikes  is  somewhat  higher  with  the  smaller 
hole,  altho  the  difference  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hardwoods. 

"The  fibers  of  the  red  gum,  balsam,  long-leaf  pine,  and  red 
oak  were  not  broken  at  all  by  the  rail  in  the  compression  test, 
which  indicates  a  very  elastic  fiber  in  the  wood.     The  Japanese 
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.  and  ohi»  show  a  very  slight  creaking  of  the  fiber.  Douglas 
lir.  short-leaf  pine,  and  Nen  M<  irioo  pint*  presented  very  brittle 
tilers,  which  Were  broken  considerably  by  the  rail  when  under 
compression." 


THE  LATEST  WEAPON  OP  SCIENCE. 
This  new  magnet  of  the  Paris  museum  is  five  feet  four  inches  tall,  and  weighs  nearly 
two  tons.     It  is  used  for  the  study  of  light,  the  motions  of  electrons,  the  smallest 
components  of  matter,  and  the  minute  movements  in  the  interior  of  an  atom. 


A   POWERFUL  ELECTROMAGNET 

TIMK  WAS,  not  very  many  years  ago,  when  the  construc- 
tion of  an  exceptionally  large  or  powerful  magnet  meant 
simply  another  curiosity.  Now  the  electromagnet  has 
me  a  powerful  instrument  of  research.  Magnets  are 
still  made  for  use  as 
playthings;  Mr.  L. 
MatOUt,  assistant  in 
l  he  Paris  museum,  who 
writes  for  l.n  Suture 
Paris,  March  7}  an  ar- 
ticle descriptive  of  the 
great  magnet  recently 
built  for  his  institution, 
compares  these  to  opera- 
classes,  while  the  great 
arch  magnet  is  like 
a  huge  telescope,  prop- 
erly equipped  for  astro- 
nomical research.  The 
magnet  described  by  Mr. 
Matout  was  constructed 
alter  the  plans  of  Pro- 
fessor Weiss,  of  the  Zu- 
rich Polytechnic  School, 
and  is  used  by  Prof. 
Jean  Becquerel  in  pur- 
suing his  investigations 
in    magneto-optics.      It 

weighs  about  one  and  three-quarter  tons,  and  stands  five  feet 
four  inches  high.     Writes  Mr.  Matout: 

"The  improvements  in  this  device  are  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  due  entirely  to  the  effect  of  its  size.  Two  things  are 
necessary  to  obtain  an  intense  magnetic  field:  (1)  to  have  an 
electric  circuit  through  which  a  current  of  as  great  intensity  as 
possible  may  be  passed  without  rapid  heating,  which  limits  the 
lime  of  experiment,  .  .  .  and  (2)  to  obtain  a  'magnetic  cir- 
cuit,' whose  magnetization  to  saturation  shall  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

"The  former  of  these  conditions  has  been  realized  by  a  very 
ingenious  device;  instead  of  employing  ordinary  conducting 
wires,  Mr.  Weiss  uses  for  his  coils  copper  tubes,  through  which 
may  be  passed  a  rapid  current  of  water  to  cool  the  circuit  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  experiment.  The  coils  contain  1,000 
turns  of  tube  and  are  divided  into  ten 
sections;  ...  in  each  the  water  arrives 
in  the  middle  of  the  coil  and  issues  at 
the  circumference.  The  iron  core  of  the 
electro  is  thus  never  heated. 

"The  second  condition  results  from  a 
discovery  made  by  Mr.  A.  Preuss,  a  stu- 
dent of  Professor  Weiss,  who  has  found, 
in  investigating  the  properties  of  the 
lerrocobalts,  that  the  compound  PeiCo 
has  a  saturation  point  of  magnetization 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  iron. 
I  nfortunately  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
prepare  large  enough  masses  of  feiTOCO- 
balt  to  form  the  entire  magnetic  circuits 
of  electromagnets,  especially  of  this  si/.e; 
nevertheless,    the   cores,    which    curry    the 

pole-pieces,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  section,  are  sufficient 
to  increase  by  about  •">  percent,  the  magnetization  that  would  be 
furnished  by  similar  pole-pieces  of  Swedish  iron.  .  .  .  When  the 
fields  are  compared  with  the  power  accessary  to  obtain  them, 
.  .  .  we  see  that  the  gain  due  to  the  ferrocobalt,  altho  at  first 
sight  of  slight  importance,  may  correspond  to  a  fourfold  in- 
crease of  power  expended 

"This  simple  statement  should  sullice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 


THE  POLE-PIECES. 

The    use    of   terTOOObalt    here  Strengthens   the 
magnetization. 


difficulties  to  be  surmounted  when  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the 
progress  of  physics,  to  have  recourse  to  more  and  more  power- 
ful magnetic  tields. 

At  present  the  standi  for  this  increase  of  power  has  for  its 
object  to  push  further  and  further  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  magneto-opt  i>-  Zeeman's  phenomenon,  the  rotary  magnetic 
polarization  of  light,  magnetic  double  refraction,  etc..  and 
tinally,  of  every  question  that  can  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
motions  of  electrons,  these  universal  constituents  of  all  matter, 
and  aid  us  to  discover  the  connection  between  these  move- 
ments and  the  phenomena  of  which  the  surrounding  ether  is  the 
seat.  The  magnetic  held,  in  fact,  is  the  sole  physical  agent 
that    enables  us  to   explore,    by    modifying    them,    all    the    in- 

traatomic  movements, 
without  interfering  with 
the  integrity  of  the  atom 
itself. 

"  Another  thing  to  be 
noted  ...  is  the  small 
space  that  must  be  left 
between  the  pole-pieces 
in  order  to  obtain  these 
powerful  fields.  What 
can  be  done  in  such  a 
narrow  space'.'  We  have 
here  a  kind  of  vicious 
circle:  increasing  the 
space  at  our  disposal  by 
moving  the  pole-pieces 
will  diminish  the  inten- 
sity of  the  field,  while 
to  increase  this  inten- 
sity (our  chief  object  i 
we  must  diminish  the 
utilizable  space.  The 
physicist  thus  needs  all 
his  skill,  all  his  faculties, 
with  such  apparatus,  to 
keep  the  necessities 
of  experiment  within 
bounds.  Thus,  to  study 
Zeeman's  phenomenon 
— the  action  of  the  field  on  a  source  of  light  between  the 
pole-pieces — the  size  of  this  source  must  be  made  as  small  as 
possible,  often  by  using  the  electric  spark.  In  the  study  of 
the  Zeeman  phenomenon  in  absorption  spectra,  in  which 
Prof.  Jean  Becquerel  has  made  several  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries, this  scientist  has  used  crystals  of  the  rare  earths, 
some  of  which  have  a  volume  of  less  than  one-fifteen-thousandth 
of  a  square  inch." 

Among  other  difficulties  with  which  the  experimenter  is 
confronted  is  the  fact  that  an  enormous  increase  of  power  is 
necessary  to  effect  even  a  small  increase  of  magnetism.  Effort 
at  present  is  exerted  largely  in  devising  new  methods  of  refriger- 
ation that  will  admit  of  large  power  increases  without  over- 
heating.     Great    hopes,    we  are   told,   had   also   been   based   on 

the  possible  use  of  'superconductors' — 
electric  conductors  chilled  to  the  temper- 
ature of  liquid  helium  under  reduced 
pressure,  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the 
absolute  zero,  and  thus  having  their  con- 
ductivity multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this 
'superconductivity'  ceases  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  when  the  magnetic  field 
reaches  a  certain  value. 

Mr.  Matout  closes  with  this  very  per- 
tinent  anecdote: 


"Some  one  to  whom  Prof.  Jean  Bec- 
querel was  explaining  the  new  and  ever- 
increasing  needs'of  our  laboratories  objected:  'But,  nevertheless, 
magnificent  discoveries  used  to  be  made  with  insignificant  equip- 
ment; did  the  scientists  of  those  times  have  superior  genius  to 
i  hose  of  to-da\ '." 

"The  answer  was  a  simple  one: 

"  'Sir,  in  days  of  old  .lean  Bart  won  magnificent  naval  battles 
with  wooden  ships.'"  -Translation  made  for  Tin  Literary 
Digest. 
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FINGER-SKILL  AND   BRAIN-CONTROL 

TIIK  HUMAN  FINGERS,  with  the  human  brain  back 
of  them,  are  able  to  accomplish  complex  movements 
that  are  little  less  than  marvelous.  Even  in  ordinary 
handwriting,  we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to  he  Rappel,  the 
pen  travels,  in  following  the  curves  and  inflections  of  the  script, 
something  like  100,000  miles  a  year.  But  this  is  child's  play 
compared  to  what  is  required  in  a  performance  on  the  piano.  A 
calculation  of  the  task  of  muscle  and  brain  involved  in  this, 
made  by  Sir  James  Paget  in  1888,  is  quoted  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London,  March  28).  It  will  no  doubt  be  new 
to  thousands  of  our  readers,  and,  to  the  rest,  well  worth  re- 
reading.    He  said: 

"Mademoiselle  Janotha  was  so  good  as  to  play  on  the  piano, 
at  my  request,  one  of  the  swiftest  pieces  of  music  known  to  her,  a 
presto  by  Mendelssohn.  The  time  it  occupied  was  taken,  and  the 
number  of  notes  was  counted.  She  played  5,995  notes  in  four 
minutes  and  three  seconds;  rather  more  than  twenty-four  notes 
per  second.  We  may,  from  this,  estimate  approximately  the 
number  of  what  we  may  call  nervous  vibrations  transmitted 
during  a  given  time  to  and  from  the 
brain;  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles, 
and  from  the  muscles  and  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  and  of  touch  to  the 
brain. 

"Each  note  required  at  least  two 
voluntary  movements  of  a  finger,  the 
bending  down  and  the  raising  up ;  and 
besides  these  there  were  a  very  large 
number  of  lateral  movements  to  and 
fro  of  the  fingers,  as  well  as  many 
and  various  movements  of  the  wrists, 
elbows,  shoulders,  and  feet.  It  was 
not  possible  to  count  these,  but  I 
think  I  can  be  sure  that  they  were 
not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  one  move- 
ment for  each  note,  making  altogether 
not  fewer  than  three  voluntary  move- 
ments for  each  note,  even  if  we  allow 
for  the  chords  in  which  several  notes 
were  struck  at  the  same  instant. 
Certainly  there  were  not  fewer 
than  seventy -two  distinctive  varia- 
tions in  the  currents  of  nerve-force 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles  in  each  second,  and  each  of 
these  variations  was  determined  by  a  distinct  effort  of  the  will." 

Nor  was  this  all.     He  elaborates  further: 

"And  observe— for  herein  may  seem  a  chief  wonder — each  of 
these  movements  was  directed  by  the  will  to  a  certain  place, 
with  a  certain  force,  and  a  certain  speed,  at  a  certain  time; 
and  each  touch  was  maintained  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Thus  there  were,  as  we  may  say,  five  distinct  and  designed 
qualities  in  each  of  the  seventy-two  movements  in  each  second. 
Moreover,  each  of  these  movements,  determined  by  the  will  and 
exactly  effected  by  transmission  of  nerve-force  from  the  brain 
along  nerve-fibers  to  the  muscles — each  of  these  movements  was 
associated  with  consciousness  of  the  very  position  of  the  finger, 
each  hand,  each  arm,  and  each  foot,  before  it  was  moved  and 
while  moving  it,  and  with  consciousness  of  the  sound  of  each 
note  and  the  force  of  each  touch. 

"Thus  there  were  at  least  four  conscious  sensations  for  each 
of  the  twenty-four  notes  in  each  second;  that  is,  there  were  at  the 
rate  of  ninety-six  transmissions  of  force  from  the  ends  of  nerve- 
fibers,  along  their  course  to  the  brain,  in  each  of  the  same  seconds 
during  which  there  were  seventy-two  transmissions  going  out 
from  the  brain  along  other  nerve-fibers  to  the  muscles.  And 
then,  add  to  all  this,  that  during  the  time,  in  each  second  of 
which  the  mind  was  conscious  of  at  least  ninety-six  sensations, 
and  directed  not  fewer  than  seventy-two  movements,  it  was  also 
remembering  each  note  to  be  played  in  its  due  time  and  place, 
and  was  exercised  with  the  judgment,  in  the  comparison  of  the 
playing  of  this  evening  with  those  of  time  before,  and  with  some 
of  the  sentiments  which  the  music  was  intended  to  express. 
It  was  played  from  memory,  but  Mademoiselle  Janotha  assures 
me  she  could  have  played  it  as  swiftly  at  sight,  tho  this  would 
have  added  another  to  the  sensations  associated  with  each 
note." 


HOPE  FOR  THE  BALD 

IT  rS  NOW  POSSIBLE  to  implant  hair  in  I  lie  scalp  of  the 
bald.  Only  about  50,000  separate  operations  are  required 
in  the  case  of  one  who  has  no  hair  at  all,  hut  a  skilled 
operator  can  perform  something  like  500  of  them  in  an  hour,  so 
that  in  100  hours,  or  ten  days  of  ten  working  hours  each,  the 
completely  bald  man  may  have  a  head  of  hair  of  his  own.  The 
hair  will  not  grow,  but  that  is  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise, for  it  does  not  require  cutting.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  only  difference  between  having  hairs  sewed  separately  into 
one's  scalp  and  wearing  a  wig  is  that  a  wig  can  be  removed 
when  one  is  tired  of  it;  but  perhaps  this  is  hypercritical.  Our 
description  is  from  an  abstract,  made  for  the  Italian  journal 
Minerva,  of  an  article  contributed  to  Umschau  (January  24)  by 
Dr.  A.  Havas.    We  read: 

"It  has  occasionally  been  attempted  to  cure  baldness  by 
implantation  of  hair  in  the  skin,  but  the  final  results  either  are 
not  to  be  taken  seriously  or  were  not  such  as  to  admit  of  prac- 
tical application.  .  .  .  Dr.  A.  Havas  has  just  described  a  met  hod 

that  has  been  devised  and  applied 
with  excellent  success  by  Dr.  Szekely, 
assistant  in  the  hospital  at  Budapest . 
"Dr.  Szekely  proceeds  as  follows: 
with  a  gold  wire  about  one-five-hun- 
dredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he 
makes  a  tiny  loop,  hardly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  in  this  he  inserts 
a  fine  hair  from  a  woman's  head,  about 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  so  that 
half  hangs  down  on  each  side.  Then 
he  introduces  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  into  a  Pravaz  needle — one  of 
the  needles,  hollow  within,  that  are 
used  for  hypodermic  injection — and 
draws  out  the  end  of  the  wire  from 
the  point  of  the  needle  until  the  loop 
has  not  quite  emerged  from  the  needle. 
Then  he  cuts  off  the  wire  about  one- 
twelfth  inch  from  the  loop  and  bends 
the  end  to  make  a  tiny  hook. 

"This  done,  he  introduces  the 
needle,  properly  sterilized,  into  the 
skin  of  the  head  and  then  withdraws 
it  gently,  leaving  beneath  the  skin  the 
hook  holding  by  the  loop  the  hair, 
bent  double.  After  the  needle  has  been  withdrawn  there  may 
be  seen  protruding  from  the  skin  two  hairs,  being  the  two  halves 
of  the  hair  held  at  its  central  point  by  the  loop,  and  anchored, 
so  to  speak,  under  the  skin  by  the  hook. 

"The  punctures  are  made  at  a  distance  of  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  apart,  or  625  to  the  square  inch.  As  there  are  two 
hairs  to  each  puncture,  this  makes  1,300  to  the  square  inch. 
In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  is  possible  to  plant  400  to  500 
hairs." 

While  the  operation  is  thus  extremely  simple,  the  results, 
similarly,  appear  to  cause  little  discomfort: 

"After  the  planting,  the  loop  and  the  hook,  which  remain 
under  the  skin,  cause  inflammation,  which  soon  ceases  and 
forms  a  scar,  without  other  effect  than  to  fix  the  hair  better  in 
its  place.  The  puncture  made  by  the  needle  quickly  heals. 
The  hairs  remain  permanently  implanted.  They  are,  of  course, 
dead  hairs  and  do  not  grow,  but  no  one  would  notice  this  who 
did  not  look  attentively  and  notice  that  two  hairs  instead  of 
one  issue  from  each  point  in  the  skin.  The  hairs  may  be  washed 
and  brushed  without  inconvenience.  They  should  be  oiled  con- 
tinually, to  preserve  their  delicacy  and  softness. 

"The  operation  is  not  painful;  after  two  weeks  not  a  trace  of 
it  is  felt.  Dr.  Szekely  has  met  with  only  a  few  cases  of  suppura- 
tion. After  a  few  weeks  the  head  of  the  person  treated  may  be 
slapped  or  rubbed  smartly  without  feeling  the  least  sense  of 
pain.  Professor  Havas  has  found  that  within  the  hook  there 
forms  a  kind  of  capsule  of  elastic  tissue.  To  plant  a  perfectly 
bald  head  with  hairs  about  50,000  are  necessary.  Professor 
Havas  asserts  that  he  knows  a  person  who  was  treated  seven 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Szekely's  method  and  who  still  possesses  a 
good  head  of  hair  in  the  best  state  of  preservation." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Letters    at^ild   Art 


A   FRENCH   ARTIST'S   DISCOVERY  OF    NEW   YORK 


THE  D  ISC<  >Y  ER"S  that  New  York's  crowded  sky-scrapers 
and  canon  streets  offer  a  unique  mine  of  artistic  inspi- 
ration and  subject-matter  has  been  going  on  for  some 
tn  among  our  native  artists,  as  witness  the  paintings  of 
Colin  Cooper  Campbell  and  the  etchings  of  Joseph  Pennell — to 
mention  two  names  al- 
most at  random.  At 
this  year's  Spring  Acad- 
emy exhibition  it  was 
Jonas  Lie  V Afterglow. " 
a  painting  of  New  York's 
water-front  and  high- 
piled  sky-line,  that 
carried  off  the  first  Hall- 
garten  prize.  That  for- 
eign artists  are  now  be- 
ginning to  share  in  this 
discovery  of  New  York's 
artistic  possibilities  is 
evidenced  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  etchings  by  Henri 
Deville,  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Maison  Ad.  Braun 
et  Cie.  Among  these 
impressions  is  a  set  of 
thirty-eight,  three  of 
which  we  here  repro- 
duce, recording  various 
aspects  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Deville,  who  is  an 
architect  as  well  as  an 
etcher,  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly attracted  by 
our  soaring  office-build- 
ings of  steel  and  stone, 
for  whose  frank  sacrifice 
of  the  esthetic  to  the 
utilitarian  we  were  once 
inclined  to  blush.  In 
the  X' v.  York  Sun  he 
is  quoted  as  follows  on 
the  subject  of  Manhat- 
tan from  an  artist's 
viewpoint: 


f  Malum  Ad.  Uiaim  tun  A  Oo  .  SaccMson). 

COENTIES   SLIP 


The  French  etcher  who  has  discovered  us  confesses  himself  "  very  keenly  gript  by 
the  aspect,  I  will  not  say  picturesque,  but  grandiose  and  brutal."  of  New  York  City. 


'What  subject  of 
study  is  more  int<  n 
ing  for  an  artist  than 
i  be  soul  of  a  great  < •  i t >  ! 
Aside  from  the  purely 
pictorial     and     pietur- 

i  jque  aspect  which  it  may  offer,  how  many  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, how  r 1 1 ; t r i >  elevated  and  profound  thoughts  come  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  see  and  to  feel  in  traversing  the  innumerable 
street-  and  avenues  which  are  as  its  veins  and  arteries. 

"  'Why.'  somebody  asked  Meryon,  'do  you  depict  better 
than  any  one  else  the  aspects  of  the  Tour  St.  Jacques?' 

"  'It  is,'  he  replied,  'because  in  passing  at  its  fool  I  am  so 
profoundly    impresl    thai    I    fear   lesl    melted    lead    he   thrown   on 

me  from  its  battlements.' 

"There  is  the  true  raiton  d'itrt  of  the  artist:  to  be  capable 
of  emotion  and  then  of  transcribing  that  emotion  in  certain 
mediun  to  communicate  it  to  the  crowd  and  be  under- 

stood by  it. 


"This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  for  Xew  York.  Very  keenly 
gript  by  the  aspect,  I  will  not  say  picturesque,  but  grandiose  and 
brutal,  of  the  city,  1  sought  long,  while  carrying  out  the  archi- 
tectural tasks  which  brought  me  here,  for  a  method  of  expressing 
my  sensations  and  my  visions. 

"Water-colors  are  too  amiable;   pft.int.ing  with  oil  lends  itself 

poorly  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  architecture;  1 
was  therefore  led  to 
aquafortis,  of  which  the 
technique,  subtle  and 
powerful,  renders  won- 
derfully by  its  contrasts 
of  white  and  black  the 
shadows  and  light  which 
play  between  the  tall 
buildings  or  evokes  the 
mystery  of  the  penum- 
bra of  streets  narrow 
and  shut  in. 

"Nothing in  the  world 
seems  to  me  more  fasci- 
nating to  study  and  to 
draw  than  that  part  of 
the  lower  city  where  the 
old  Dutch  or  English 
houses,  hardly  raising 
their  silhouettes  above 
the  water-front,  seem 
the  first  steps  of  a  gigan- 
t  ic  stairway  of  which  the 
Singer  Tower  and  the 
Woolworth  Building  are 
the  top. 

"Nothing  more  po- 
etic than  the  audacious 
spring  of  the  roadway  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
which,  spanning  a  river, 
allows  to  pass  beneath 
its  arch  a  world  of 
ships  of  all  kinds,  and 
at  the  same  time 
unites,  like  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes,  two  great 
cities  crowded  with 
humanity. 

"Canaletto,  Piranesi, 
and  Meryon  have  left 
imperishable  records  of 
Venice,  Home, and  Paris. 
Xew  York  merits,  by 
her  beauty,  that  artists 
should  endeavor  to 
transmit  it  to  future 
centuries.  Let  us  wish, 
therefore,  that  mam 
may  undertake  the  task 
and  be  encouraged  by 
the  multitude  of  those 
who  understand  and  admire  the  soul  of  the  great  city." 

In  another  column  of  The  Sun  we  read: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  etchings  will  cause  many  an  old 
\t  w  Yorker  to  rub  his  eyes  and  start  up  in  quest  of  t  bese  beauty- 
spots  that  the  French  etcher  has  found  so  plentifully  in  the  lower 
part  of  Manhattan,  and  it  is  equally  sure  that  our  resident 
artists  will  begin  to  make  pilgrimages  in  greater  numbers  to 
(the  same  region 

"These  New  York  etchings  seem  to  be  born  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  discoverer,  and  they  have  the  power  of  awakening  that 
enthusiasm  in  others." 
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Courtesy  of  Maison  Ad.    Biaun  et  Cie.    (Braun  &  Co.,   Successors). 

NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  EAST  RIVER. 
"  What  subject  of  study  is  more  interesting  for  an  artist  than  the  soul  of  a  groat  city  I  " 


I 


A  FOLK-SONG  OF  RECENT  ORIGIN 

IN  AN  ARTICLE  on  American  folk-songs,  in  our  issue 
of  February  21,  we  quoted  two  stanzas  from  "The  Railroad 
Corral,"  a  ballad  of  cowboy  life  which  is  printed  anonymous- 
ly in  Prof.  John  A.  Lomax's  compilation  of  "Cowboy  Songs." 
We  now  learn  that,  instead  of  being  "the  palpable  result  of 
group  improvisation,"  as  supposed,  this  poem  was  written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Mills  Hanson  and  first  published  about  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Mr.  Hanson's  letter,  which  is  dated  from  Yankton, 
S.  D.,  is  interesting,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  suggests 
the  ease  with  which  the  authorship  of  a  song  may  be  lost.  Of 
"The  Railroad  Corral,"  Mr.  Hanson  says: 

"The  proper  title  of  it  is  'Cowboy  Song,'  and  it  was  originally 
published  in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  (now  The  American 
Magazine),  some  time  in  1902  or  1903,  and  republished  in  my 
little  volume  of  'Frontier  Ballads'  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co!, 
Chicago,  1910). 

"While  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  short  ballad  of  mine 
possesses  sufficient  genuine  feeling  to  have  caused  it  to  make  a 
place  for  itself  among  American  folk-songs,  it  hardly  seems  right 
to  let  the  error  go  uncorrected  indefinitely.  So,  even  at  the  risk 
of  spoiling  such  romance  as  a  mysterious  origin  might  throw 
around  it,  I  am  advising  you  of  the  facts,  for  at  least  your  own 
personal  information.  I  have  no  doubt  Professor  Lomax  must 
have  first  heard  th^  'Cowboy  Song'  recited  or  sung  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  the  Southwest.  I  originally  wrote  it  with  the 
idea  of  adapting  it  to  the  old  Scotch  air,  'Bonnie  Dundee." 

Here  are  the  opening  and  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  as  we 
find  it  in  Mr.  Hanson's  book: 

We  are  up  in  the  morning  ere  dawning  of  day, 
And  the  grub-wagon's  busy  and  flapjacks  in  play, 
While  the  herd  is  astir  over  hillside  and  swale 
With  the  night-riders  rounding  them  into  the  trail. 


Come,  take  up  your  cinches 

And  shake  up  your  reins; 

Come,  wake  up  your  bronco 

And  break  for  the  plains; 

Come,  roust  those  red  steers  from  the  long  chaparral, 

For  the  outfit  is  off  for  the  railroad  corral! 

The  sun  circles  upward,  the  steers  as  they  plod 

Are  pounding  to  powder  the  hot  prairie  sod, 

And  it  seems,  as  the  dust  turns  you  dizzy  and  sick 

That  you'll  never  reach  noon  and  the  cool,  shady  creek. 


But  the  longest  of  days  must  reach  evening  at  last. 
When  the  hills  are  all  climbed  and  the  creeks  are  all  passed, 
And  the  tired  herd  droops  in  the  yellowing  light; 
Let  them  loaf  if  they  will,  for  the  railroad's  in  sight! 

Come,  strap  up  the  saddle 
Whose  lap  you  have  felt; 
So  flap  up  your  holster 
And  snap  up  your  belt; 
Clood-by  to  the  steers  and  the  long  chaparral; 
There's  a  town  that's  a  trump  by  the  railroad  corral! 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Hanson  suggests  that  the  old  steam- 
boating  days  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  were 
probably  rich  in  folk-songs,  altho  he  fears  that  these  have  now 
been  irretrievably  lost.     He  writes: 

"You  doubtless  know  how  prone  the  American  negro  is  to 
compose  jingles  on  almost  any  subject,  and  the  roustabouts  of 
the  steamboat  era  must  have  made  up  hundreds  of  them;  about 
their  own  picturesque  lives,  about  the  different  boats,  the  river 
towns  whose  levees  they  frequented,  current  events,  and  so 
forth.  I  myself  have  heard  the  negro  deck-hands,  on  boats  of 
to-day  plying  out  of  St.  Louis,  often  chant  odd  ditties  when  they 
gathered  around  the  forward  capstan  to  'shoot  craps'  and 
squabble  for  pennies  tossed  down  by  the  passengers.  Never- 
theless, I  fear  they  have  long  ago  forgotten  the  current  doggerels 
of  their  fathers;  at  all  events  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
recover  many  of  them." 
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ENGLAND'S  GLUT  OF   FICTION 

A  DETERIORATION  of  the  standard  and  the  average 
quality  of  English  fiction  is  n  big  noticed  by  English 
publishers  and  critics,  and  most  of  them  agree  that 
overproduction  is  a  prime  factor  in  it.  "There  are  too  many 
publishers,  too  many  novelists,  too  many  books,  but  not  enough 
purchasers  of  the  novels  which  truly 
satisfy  and  are  nobly  enjoyable," 
declares  a  writer  in  Tht  Book 
Monthly  London),  and  J.  Walter 
Smith,  a  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript,  contributes 
some  interesting  evidence  along  the 
same  lines.  Last  year,  he  states, 
"the  number  of  works  of  fiction 
published  was  just  over  two  thou- 
sand,"  and  "booksellers  here  are 
highly  disturbed  over  what  is  called 
the  glut  of  fiction.'"  This  cor- 
respondent goes  on  to,  say  that 
William  Heinemann,  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  and  pro- 
gressive of  English  publishers,  has 
decided  to  make  a  practical  protest 
against  these  conditions  by  cutting 
down  his  output  of  novels.  As  a 
result  of  these  conditions,  says  our 
informant — 

"It  has  become  almost  impos- 
Bible  for  a  bookseller  to  handle,  a 
reviewer  to  review,  or  a  purchaser 
to  discriminate  between  the  two 
thousand  odd  novels  that  appear 
yearly.  Congestion  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  really  good  books 
are  passed  over  in  the  'rush,'  and 
publishers  and  authors  both  suffer 
from   restricted  sales." 

Along  with  this  inflation  of  out- 
put, it  seems,  there  is  an  actual 
shrinkage  of  the  English  reading 
public.  On  this  point  Mr.  Smith 
again  quotes  Mr.  Heinemann: 

"We  have  reached  a  stage  where 
it  is  obvious  that  a  great  number 
of  novels  are  produced  which  have 
not  undergone  the  ordinary  tests  of 
sifting  according  to  merit.  In  the 
second  place,  no  one  can  command 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
leisure,  and  now  that  so  many 
other  interests  compete,  reading 
can  not  be  expected  to  prevail 
as  it  did.  The  public  of  to-day 
has  many  crazes  which  were  un- 
known a  decade  ago — the  tango,  the  motor,  and  the  film,  not 
to  speak  of  universal  golf  and  where  you  find  these  things 
all  in  active  competition,  the  allowance  of  time  for  reading  is 
sure  to  diminish." 

The  remedy,  says  Mr.  Heinemann,  rests  with  the  publisher: 

"I  have  no  desire  to  criticize  contemporary  fiction  adversely 
— on  the  contrary,  the  standard  of  the  best  fiction  is  as  high  08 
it  ever  was.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  enormous  surplus  of 
rubbish  that  reaches  print.    You  may  see  this  by  the  extent  to 

which    the    novel-writing    habit    has   grown    of    recent    years,    so 
much  so  that  the  p  n  of  a  pen  and  an  ink-pot  seems  quite 

excuse  enough  for  any  one  to  turn  author. 

"The  rem.ii.  is  ,-i  re -cognition  of  the  fact  thai  the  over- 
production of  which  every  one  complains  has  been  largely  due 
to  artificial  causes,  and  that  the  future  lies,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  the  publishers  themselves.  Literary  agents  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  trouble,  and  their  efforts  to  make  sure  of  their 


commissions  by  tying  up  authors  and  publishers  for  several 
unread — and  even  unwritten — books  on  the  strength  of  the 
often  imaginary  success  of  a  first  book  have  resulted  in  the 
printing  of  many  novels  which  would  never  have  seen  print 
on  their  merits.  Firms  entering  into  such  arrangements  have 
their  manuscripts  read  to  safeguard  themselves  against  libels 
and  indecency  and  the  rest  of  it;  but  as  a  rule  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  person  who  has  written  one  passable  book 

will  turn  out  many  more.  In  my 
experience  it  is  rather  the  other 
way,  and  the  proportion  of  people 
who  have  more  than  one  book  in 
them  is  very  small  indeed.  There 
must  be  a  more  rigid  exercise  of  the 
test  of  merit  if  the  good  work  in 
the  future  is  to  have  its  proj)er 
reward." 


Cumlesy   ol  Mais. .11  Ad.  Brauii  et  Cie.  (Krmin  \-  Ou. .   Succettof*) 

AN    UNFAMILIAR   GLIMPSE. 

Here  Mr.  Deville  captures  for  us  an  impression  of  the 
Woolworth  Building  as  seen  through  the  Gothic  arch  of 
one  of  the  piers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


DR.   ELIOT,   EDITED 
BY  DR.  WILSON 


F 


EW7  outside  the  capital  would 
probably  ever  have  seen  the 
inscriptions  for  the  new 
Post-office  Building  in  Washington 
if  the  Presidential  pen  had  not  al- 
tered them.  They  are  enhanced  in 
popular  as  well  as  in  literary  inter- 
est by  the  fact  that  they  were 
written  by  the  ex-President  of  Har- 
vard University  and  "edited"  by 
that  other  university  ex-president 
who  now  occupies  the  White  House. 
Since  Dr.  Eliot  is  not  only  famous 
for  his  lucid  and  limpid  literary  style. 
but  is  a  recognized  expert  in  this 
particular  form  of  terse  composi- 
tion— he  wrote  the  inscriptions  for 
the  World's  Fair  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago— many  will  be  surprized  that 
theW^ilsonian  pen  found  any  oppor- 
tunity for  its  work  of  revision.  Yet 
we  learn  from  Washington  dis- 
patches that  for  the  east  pavilion  of 
the  Post-office  Dr.  Eliot  wrote: 

( 'arrier  of  news  and  knowledge, 
Instrument  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance 
Among  men  and  nations,  and  hence 
Of  peace  and  good-will. 

And  that  this  was  iw  ised  by  the 
President  to  read: 

Carrier  of  news  and  knowledge. 
Instrument   of  industry   and    com- 
merce, 
Promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance. 
Of  peace  and  good-will 
Among  men  and  nations. 

As  Dr.  Eliot  wrote  it,  the  inscription  for  the  west  pavilion  stood: 

Carrier  of  love  and  sympathy, 
Messenger  of  friendship, 
( 'onsoler  of  the  lonely. 
Bond  of  the  scattered  family. 
Enlargcr  of  the  public  life. 

In  the  Wilsonian  version  this  becomes: 

Messenger  of  sympathy  and  love, 

Servant  of  parted  friends. 
<  dnsoler  of  the  lonely. 
Bond  of  the  scattered  family, 
Etdarger  of  the  common  life. 

Analyzing  the  changes  in  this  inscription,  the  New  York  Times 

notes: 

"Carrier,'    repeated   from    the   previous   inscription,    becomes 
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'Messenger'  by  the  schooling  from  the  White  House,  and 
'sympathy'  is  made  to  precede  Move'— it  does  that  naturally— 
thus  improving  the  rhythm.  .  .  .  And  the  'common  life,'  the 
life  of  the  people  in  their  usual  private  relations  not  in  their 
public  relations — was  precisely  what  Dr.  Eliot  should  have  meant 
and  the  opposite  of  what  he  did  say.  He  will  be  grateful  because 
his  lines  were  well  edited." 

The  incident  draws  from  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  an  inter- 
esting dissertation  on  the  general  subject  of  inscription-writing, 
an  art  which,  it  notes,  has  fallen  somewhat  into  abeyance  in 
the  modern  world.     In  this  paper  we  read: 

"In  Greek  and  Roman  times  the  epigraph — we  prefer  the 
word  to  'epigram,'  because  the  latter  has  come  to  mean  a 
satirical  poem — was  a  recognized  literary  form.  Many  of  the 
most  admired  lines  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  epigraphs, 
actual  or  imagined.  Some  Latin  poets,  especially  Lucan,  seem 
to  have  striven  to  write  lines  suitable  for  carving  on  stone  or 
metal. 

"In  the  nature  of  things  the  inscription  must  be  very  terse, 
must  deal  in  broad  generalities,  must  suggestively  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  and  must  avoid  the  form  of  argument 

"The  Chicago  World's  Fair  was  about  the  first  American  en- 
terprise which  called  for  much  in  the  way  of  epigraphs.  It  was 
our  first  conscious  large-scale  effort  to  produce  monumental 
buildings  for  the  world's  general  inspection.  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  was  called  upon  to  devise  inscriptions. 

"He  is  conceded  to  have  performed  the  task  with  distinction, 
tho  none  of  his  English  phrases  stick  in  the  memory  like  the 
century-old  Latin  one  that  summarized  the  achievements  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  was  most  fitly  placed  on  the  Electricity 
building:  ' Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen  sceptrumque  tyrannis' — 'He 
snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from 
tyrants.'  " 

While  conceding  that  the  Post-office  inscriptions  have  been 
improved  by  revision,  The  Inter  Ocean  declares  that  "there  is 
no  discredit  to  Dr.  Eliot  in  having  his  work  thus  revised,"  since 
"the  'copy'  of  few  men  can  not  be  improved  by  a  competent 
reviser."    On  this  point  The  Times,  previously  quoted,  remarks: 

"This  revision  will  not,  we  believe,  occasion  in  Dr.  Eliot  a 
moment's  distress  of  mind.  For  one  thing,  both  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  discipline,  habitually  self-imposed.  Like  all  who 
have  become  masters  of  thought  and  expression,  both  have  fre- 
quently sought  and  submitted  to  criticism." 


POETS  AGAIN   "BEST  SELLERS" 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  since  the  heyday  of  Tennyson's 
popularity  books  of  poetry  have  broken  into  the  "best- 
seller" class,  and  no  less  an  authority  on  the  public  taste 
than  George  P.  Brett,  president  of  the  Macmillan  publishing 
house,  declares  that  to-day  "the  poet  with  a  real  gift  has  golden 
opportunities  awaiting  him  and  the  largest  possible  audience 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  world."  The  moving-pictures,  Mr. 
Brett  explains,  are  "displacing  the  novel  for  time-killing  pur- 
poses," and  are  emptying  the  seats  of  the  regular  theaters.    But 

"This  does  not  apply  to  poetry.  You  can  not  get  poetry  into 
moving-picture  form.  This  partly  explains  the  publishers'  keen 
competition  to  sign  up  rising  poets." 

In  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Brett  is 
further  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  fact  is  highly  significant  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
public's  attitude  toward  literature.  For  years  poetry  was  almost 
tabu.  The  muse  had  been  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and 
now  suddenly  we  find  the  poets  among  the  best  sellers.  There  is 
Masefield,  for  example.  '  The  Everlasting  Mercy '  and  '  The 
Dauber'  especially  attracted  attention  in  America;  then  there  is 
that  remarkable  Bengali  poet,  Tagore,  the  sale  of  whose  works 
compares  favorably  with  the  best-selling  novels.  The  sale  of 
his  'The  Gardener'  alone  in  America  exceeded  100,000  copies. 
One  bookseller  in  Los  Angeles  sold  500  copies  in  that  city  alone. 

"Such  a  thing  had  not  been  seen  since  the  heyday  of  Tenny- 
son, when  a  new  volume  of  his  poems  was  the  talk  of  both 
hemispheres 


"The  development  of  poetry  into  the  best  sellers  has  come 
with  such  disconcerting  suddenness  that  we  publishers  arc  all 
on  the  qui  vive. 

"But,  mind  you,  the  public  which  has  thus  suddenly  turned 
to  buying  books  of  poetry  and  neglecting  the  ordinary  novel 
will  have  only  the  best.  I  do  not  think  that  'highbrow'  poets 
will  ever  becomo  best  sellers,  and  I  think  the  public  is  right. 
What  we  publishers  are  eagerly  looking  for  is  a  poet  whose 
verse  sings  to  the  very  heart  of  the  people  and  makes  a  universal 
appeal. 

"To-day  a  real  poet  can  no  longer  lament  the  fact  that  he 
can  not  extract  a  living  from  verse.  Those  threadbare  days 
are  gone." 

Why  did  the  public  for  a  time  turn  its  back  on  poetry?  And 
why  has  its  attitude  now  suddenly  become  cordial'.'  Mr.  Alfred 
Noyes,  the  young  English  poet  who  feels  that  our  press  have 
done  him  an  unintentional  wrong  by  their  insistent  exploitation 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  "made  poetry  pay,"  believes  that  the 
general  public  was  estranged  from  poetry  by  the  "esthetic 
movement"  of  a  decade  or  so  ago,  and  that  it  was  Kipling  who 
first  "rehabilitated  poetry  after  the  esthetic  movement  had 
disgraced  it."  Mr.  Noyes,  whose  recent  appointment  to  a 
"visiting  professorship"  in  English  literature  at  Princeton  has 
evoked  much  interested  and  approving  comment,  had  this  to 
say  to  an  interviewer: 

"I  think  I  know  how  it  is  that  the  man  in  the  street  has  come 
to  look  on  poetry  as  a  vain,  impractical  thing,  That  wretched 
'esthetic  movement'  is  to  blame.  The  protagonists  of  that 
movement  made  a  cult  of  insincerity,  and  naturally  they  alien- 
ated sensible  people.  And  the  shocking  downfall  of  sham 
estheticism  cast  poetry  still  more  into  disfavor. 

"However,  this  cloud  is  rapidly  passing  away.  People  are 
beginning  to  see  that  there  is  a  fundamentally  democratic  reason 
for  appreciating  poetry.  The  basis  of  poetry — the  basis  of  all 
the  arts — is  the  sense  of  rhythm,  and  the  sense  of  rhythm  is 
universal.  Indeed,  you  might  say  that  rhythm  is  the  basis  of 
life.  The  heart  beats  in  rhythm,  the  world  moves  in  rhythm — 
rhythm  is  the  great  common  law  of  the  universe 

"Poetry  is  steadily  gaining  in  popularity.  Recently  I  met  a 
man  who  is  tremendously  interested  in  verse.  He  is  a  manufac- 
turer, and  last  year  when  he  was  in  England  he  made  a  special 
trip  to  the  home  of  a  great  critic,  merely  to  talk  to  him  about 
poetry.  And  the  critic  said  to  him,  '  You  are  the  third  American 
manufacturer  who  has  come  to  talk  poetry  with  me  this  week, 
and  I  don't  see  the  connection!'  Well,  we  are  very  soon  about 
to  see  that  connection." 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  in  passing  that  Mr.  Noyes,  while 
welcoming  this  reawakened  interest  in  pootry,  has  no  great 
admiration  for  the  new  type  of  magazine  that  devotes  itself  ex- 
clusively to  verse.  Altho  we  have  several  of  these  magazines 
published  in  the  United  States,  the  ones  Mr.  Noyes  mentions 
are  English  publications.  After  complaining  that  there  is  usually 
"an  air  of  insincerity"  about  these  all-poetry  magazines,  and 
that  "most  of  them  print  a  sort  of  verse  that  has  no  relation  to 
life,"  thereby  tending  "to  throw  poetry  into  disrepute,"  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  people  who  publish  a  magazine  called  Poetry  and  Drama 
have  what  they  call  the  '  Poetry  Book-shop.'  They  hold  meetings 
there,  and  they  have  provided  'simple,  austere  beds'  for  'simple, 
austere'  young  poets  from  the  country  to  sleep  in.  And  the 
young  poets  from  the  country  come  with  their  long  hair  and 
flowing  neckties  and  pose  and  read  their  own  verses,  and  bring 
the  contempt  of  the  man  in  the  street  down  on  all  poetry. 

"I  would  make  an  exception  of  one  poetry  magazine — The 
Poetry  Review,  edited  by  Stephen  Phillips.  It  contains  good 
poetry  and  sound  criticism.  It  is  a  dignified  publication,  with 
no  insincerity  about  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  critical  journal 
of  the  kind,  for  it  stimulates  just  that  attention  to  the  laws  of 
literature  which  is  so  lacking  in  others." 

A  writer  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  (Durham,  North  Car- 
olina) is  convinced  that  poetry  fell  from  popular  favor  because 
"Romantic"  and  "Victorian"  verse  was  so  "subjective"  and 
"egoistic"  that  readers  turned  from  it  in  disgust;  and  that  its 
present  reinstatement  is  due  to  its  return  to  "objectivity." 
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THE    SPLIT   BETWEEN   THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   AGE 


IMPREST  by  the  wide-spread  and  apparently  growing 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  the  Church — an  indifference 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  unmoral  and  antisocial  element 
in  our  modern  communities — the  editors  of  The  HomUetic  Review 
have  asked  more  than  a  hundred  leaders  of  thought  in  the  fields 
of  religion.  BCi(  ace,  and  literature  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
causes  of  this  indifference,  and  what  they  would  propose  as  a 
remedy.  In  their  letter  of  inquiry  the  editors  quote,  as  a  sug- 
tive  starting-point  for  the  discussion,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
statement:  "I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church  because 
I  have  found  difficulty  in  giving  my  consent  without  mental 
reservation  to  the  long  and  complicated  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  characterized  their  Articles  of  Belief  and  Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  And  in  what  waj7,  they  ask,  is  a  fundamental 
theology  of  the  Church  "to  be  related  to  the  literary,  scientific, 
and  philosophical  certainties  of  our  time?"  Among  the  one 
hundred  and  five  men  who  answer  these  questions,  and  whose 
answers  have  been  incorporated  in  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  under  the  title  "The  Church,  the  People,  and  the  Age," 
we  find  such  names  as  Rudolf  Christoph  Eucken,  Adolf  Harnack, 
Lord  Avebury,  Lyman  Abbott,  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Edwin  Markham,  Herbert 
Hensley  Henson,  and  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren),  with  many 
others  not  less  eminent  in  their  own  fields,  tho  less  familiar  to 
the  general  public.  And  their  views  are  all  surveyed,  analyzed, 
and  summed  up  by  Rev.  Clarence  Augustine  Beckwith,  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
"The  single  fact  upon  which  the  writers  are  agreed,"  Mr.  Beck- 
with finds,  "is  that  of  the  present  indifference  toward  the 
Church."  The  various  causes  and  conditions  advanced  as 
responsible  for  this  indifference  he  lists  and  classifies  as  follows: 

"(1)  Creeds  which  are  prescribed  as  requisite  to  church 
membership.  These  are  either  weak,  vague,  and  unreasonable, 
or  else  inclusive  of  too  much.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  little 
appreciation  of  the  historic  creeds  and  the  basis  of  belief  is  too 
indefinite;  there  is  no  appeal  to  great  loyalties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  creeds  either  contain  material,  as  metaphysics,  which 
does  not  belong  there,  or  are  full  of  unsupported  and  unprovable 
assertions,  while  their  tone  is  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  life 
or  the  social  movements  of  to-day,  such  as  individualism,  dem- 
ocracy, universal  education,  and  the  spirit  of  research. 

"  (2)  The  Church,  as  a  teaching  or  working  organization, 
invites  indifference.  Its  teaching  is  remote  from  life,  lacks  the 
note  of  reality,  is  behind  the  age  in  science  and  social  questions, 
and  fails  in  leadership  in  great  social  activities. 

"  ('.',)  Indifference  is  increased  both  by  the  theology  for  which 
the  Church  stands,  and  by  the  fact  that  men  confuse  the  Church 
with  dogmalic  theology,  which  is  repugnant  to  them. 

"(4)  Minister^  come  in  for  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
this  condition.  They  are  deficient  either  in  their  personal  qual- 
ity -  :i~  ministers  or  in  t  heir  leadership  of  the  ( '1  lurch's  activities, 
or  their  message  is  not  in  harmony  with  present  Christian  ideals., 

"(5)  Competing  attractions,  as  Sunday  newspapers  or  week- 
end visits,  providing  respite  from  the  increasing  pressure  of 
business,  draw  nun  away  from  the  Church. 

6      Other    activities    outside    of    the    Church    as    such,    all 
legitimate  and    needful   for  social    welfare      the    Y.  M.C.  A.  and 

■cor)  -  of  agencii  -  tor  human  bettermenl     enlist  an  increasing 

body  of  workers  who  would  once  have  found  their  opportunity 
in  the  ( IhuTch. 
"(7)    indifference  to  the  Church  is  onlj  another  symptom  of 

general    indifference    which    appears    elsewhere    in    politics    and 
other  spheres  of  responsibility. 

"(8)    There  are   those   for   whom    the   Church    will    always  be 

too  narrow — a  fact  which  argues,  perhaps,  no  reproach  against 

their  moral  character,  their  religious  idealism,  or  even  against 
the  Church. 


"  (9)  A  growing  disbelief  in  a  personal  God  among  those  who 
are  trained  in  purely  scientific  or  philosophical  directions  has 
made  the  faith  on  which  the  Church  is  founded  impossible,  and 
turned  them  from  it  so  far  as  it  represents  a  theology. 

"(10)  More  special  causes  of  indifference  are  alleged,  some  of 
which  are  the  natural  repugnance  of  the  natural  man  to  religion 
as  embodied  in  the  Church,  una  wakened  conscience  or  religious 
sense,  intense  individualism  caring  only  for  personal  religion, 
desire  for  independence,  frivolous  expectations  as  to  the  outcome 
of  life,  unadmirable  character  of  many  church  members,  the 
Church's  class  consciousness,  maladjustment  to  social  needs  or 
ignorance,  or,  worse,  timidity  in  dealing  with  social  injustice. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  are  weary  of  hearing  only  of  this 
present  world — things  political,  social,  economic — and  because 
the  Church  does  not  minister  to  their  craving  to  hear  about 
another  life — religion — they  seek  elsewhere  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  desire." 

The  question  concerning  the  relation  of  fundamental  theology 
to  "literary,  scientific,  and  philosophical  certainties"  brought  a 
wide  variety  of  replies.  From  Mr.  Beckwith's  summary  we  quote 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  will  interest  the  general  as  well 
as  the  theological  reader: 

"Concerning  the  development  of  theology,  two  diametrically 
opposite  tendencies  appear.  One  would  go  back  to  the  essential 
principles,  irrespective  of  transient  forms,  the  other  would  seek 
a  restatement  of  theology,  which  is  demanded  by  various  con- 
siderations. It  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the  present-day  religious 
and  intellectual  revival  and  the  growth  of  intelligence.  As 
contrasted  with  the  almost  exclusive  reference  to  other-world 
interests  and  purely  theological  questions,  attention  to  the 
present  world  and  its  ethical  and  social  values  is  drawn  into 
the  foreground.  Nor  can  theology  shut  itself  away  from  sharing 
the  general  development  of  the  time.  Furthermore,  there  must 
be  freedom  for  theologizing.  Since,  too,  the  meaning  of  religion 
changes  and  it  must  appeal  to  men  of  every  new  time,  theology 
must  likewise  be  subject  to  change.  Finally,  because  theology 
is  not  based  on  a  closed  revelation,  and  especially  because  it  is 
vital,  it  must  progress. 

"With  reference  to  the  relation  of  theology  to  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  philosophical  certainties,  three  general  positions  are 
suggested.  First,  these  'certainties'  are  by  no  means  fixt  and 
permanent,  but  change  with  changing  intelligence;  one  should, 
therefore,  not  be  anxious  to  square  his  theology  with  shifting 
notions  of  science;  the  same  is  true  of  literature  and  philosophy; 
there  are  fashions  in  these  which  to-day  rule  and  to-morrow  are 
discarded.  Secondly,  it  is  maintained  that,  as  was  indicated 
above,  theology  must  be  in  accord  with  knowledge  or  'certainties' 
in  other  spheres.  It  matters  not  that  these  certainties  change; 
theology  must  change  with  them.  The  purpose  of  intelligence  is 
to  unify  knowledge,  and  since  theology  belongs  to  the  same  field 
of  intelligence  which  is  occupied  by  science  and  philosophy,  it 
must  submit  to  the  same  canons  of  inquiry,  the  same  rules  of 
evidence,  and  the  same  logic  by  which  conclusions  are  drawn 
which  science  itself  has  to  observe.  Theology  may  arrogate  no 
special  prerogative  for  itself;  it  is  worthless  unless  it  accords 
with  every  actually  proved  result  of  historical  or  other  scientilic 
research.  Thirdly,  because  theology  is  self-sufficient,  being  self- 
defined,  it  is,  therefore,  independent  of  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. It  may,  indeed,  incorporate  into  its  scheme  what  science 
has  to  say  of  God  and  his  world,  but  it  derives  nothing  essential 
from  these  directions,  and  must  not  allow  itself  to  be  enslaved 
by  them.  Theology  has  its  own  sphere:  let  it  he  content  therein. 
Accordingly,  it  is  roundly  affirmed  that  theology  is  unassailable 
when  it  keeps  within  its  own  domain:  yet  it  will  be  found  in 
harmony  with  all  the  certainties  in  other  fields  of  knowledge. 
Or,  since  theology  has  a  domain  which  is  wholly  peculiar  to 
itself,  any  question  of  harmony  with  other  domains  is  idle  the 
two  are  absolutely  different.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is 
as  stoutly  asserted  that  theology  which  at  any  point  touches  the 
discoveries  of  science  is  assailable;  let  it,  therefore,  be  content 
with  the  general  spirit  of  Jesus's  teaching  without  recourse  to 
the  Middle  Ages  on  disputed  matters." 
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Another  point  emphasized  in  many  of  the  replies  is  thus 
restated  by  Mr.  Beckwith: 

"For  the  first  lime  in  its  history  the  Church  is  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  other  agencies  which  are  independent  of  it,  or  but 
loosely  connected  with  if,  are  entering  upon  mora]  and  social 
t asks  in  which  the  Church  might  very  well  engage,  but  which, 
by  reason  of  the  non-sectarian  and  cooperative"  character  of 
these  tasks,  no  single  church  is  in  position  to  do  as  well,  or  even 
to  undertake  at  all.  For  the  first  time,  also,  the  Church  is  aware 
of  a  strange  reversal  in  its  position — from  being  by  common 
consent  the  exclusive  agency  for  human  betterment,  it  finds 
itself  only  one  among  many  agencies,  some  of 
which  are  already  outstripping  if  in  useful- 
ness; in  very  many  communities  it  has  to 
assume  an  apologetic  attitude  respecting  not 
only  its  support,  but  even  its  very  existence. 
If  would  be  worse  than  foolish  to  ignore  this 
new  condition  of  the  Church  as  creating  a 
problem  of  grave  difficulty.  Whether  the 
Church  knows  it  or  not,  the  Church  is  on 
t  rial  in  the  modern  world  as  really  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  ancient  regime.  Not  until  it  re- 
discovers in  the  new  social  environment  and 
consciously  defines  and  dedicates  itself  to  its 
task  will  it  compel  the  allegiance  both  of  its 
own  members  and  of  the  community  in  which 
it  is  placed.  Its  task  may  be  different  or 
simpler  in  one  community  than  in  another — 
here  religious,  there  educational,  elsewhere 
social,  or  all  of  these  in  various  combinations 
and  degrees.  Its  only  justification  for  its 
existence  even  lies  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  'I 
am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth.'  All  over 
our  land  are  deserted  church  buildings  which 
tell  then*  own  tragic  tale;  because  they  ceased 
to  serve,  they  ceased  to  live.  And  not  long 
will  a  community  care  for  a  church  which 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  it.  Here,  without 
doubt,  lies  a  secret  and  powerful  cause  of  in- 
difference to  the  Church;  that  this  is  recog- 
nized as  such  is  a  tribute  to  the  honest  judg- 
ment of  men.  'We  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us,'  is  no  less  true  with  reference  to  the 
Church  than  to  God.  With  a  creed  or  with- 
out it— be  it  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, or  Lincoln's  platform — the  church 
which  serves  the  community  and  the  world 
will  never  lack  for  supporters.  Never  will 
the  Church  resume  its  place  of  leadership  and  supremacy  in 
social  redemptive  action  until  more  than  any  other  agency  it 
serves  the  highest  and  most  permanent  needs  of  men." 

"Some  of  the  chief  battles  of  theology,"  Mr.  Beckwith  goes 
on  to  say,  "have  been  in  defense  of  its  sacrosanct  claims,"  and 
in  these  battles  "the  theologians  have  been  worsted."  And  it 
is  with  the  following  words  that  he  concludes  his  summary  of 
The  Homiletic's  symposium: 

"One  would  suppose  that  theology,  taught  by  sad  experience, 
might  at  length  learn  at  least  to  make  her  peace  with  all  other 
knowledge,  if  not  to  go  out  in  search  of  such  knowledge,  and, 
wherever  found,  welcome  it.  A  new  day  has,  however,  dawned, 
with  religion  conceived  of  as  a  universal  human  experience,  with 
revelation  regarded  as  coextensive  with  the  consciousness  of 
values,  with  theology  emphasizing  a  special  aspect  of  reality 
which  at  the  same  time  involves  all  our  knowledge  of  reality. 

"Theology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  God  or  the 
science  of  faith,  but  in  either  case  alike  it  discusses  the  same 
subjects  and  is  enriched  by  the  entire  wealth  of  human  intellec- 
tual achievement.  A  fundamental  theology  of  our  time  must 
have  a  well-beaten  path  between  it  and  literary  and  scientific 
and  philosophical  certainties;  it  must  draw  its  material  from  all 
sources — the  Scriptures,  history,  experience,  psychology,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  scientific  conclusions,  indeed,  wherever  any  values 
appear;  and  it  must  be  influenced  by  these  and  change  as  these 
change.  At  least  one  cause  of  the  present  indifference  to  the 
( "hurch  will  be  removed  when  the  Church  acknowledges  that  its 
theology  is  simply  the  human  interpretation  of  God  and  his 
purpose  for  the  world,  an  interpretation  always  fallible,  incom- 
plete, progressing,  which  aims  to  be  at  one  with  all  intelligence 
in  other  spheres  of  certainty." 
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HE  BUILDS  CHARACTER  BY 
STORY-TELLING. 

Frederick  J.  Could,  who  founded 
the  Moral  Education  League  of 
Great  Britain. 


TRAINING  THE  YOUNG    WITH    STORIES 

THE  MAGIC  POTENCY  of  a  tale  to  hold  the  attention 
and  persuade  the  mind  is  being  turned  to  novel  use  by 
Frederick  J.  Gould,  founder  of  the  Moral  Education 
League  of  Great  Britain,  who  tells  stories  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  moral  instruction  to  children,  and  yet,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  an  interview,  never  points  to  the  moral  of  the 
tale.  His  tirst  experiment,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  was  made  with  a  Sunday-school  class,  and  it  has  led  eventu- 
ally to  his  appearance  before  more  than 
20,000  teachers  and  parents  to  show  them 
just  how  he  does  it.  Mr.  Gould  is  now  in 
the  United  States,  we  read,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  In- 
ternational Child  Welfare  League,  and  has 
"visited  thirty  cities,  five  universities,  and 
given  230  'lessons'  to  different  groups  of 
grade  school  pupils."  This  "white-haired 
English  schoolmaster,"  as  he  is  described, 
has  told  stories  and  demonstrated  his  method 
not  only  in  Europe  and  America,  but  also  in 
India,  and  his  interviewer  says  that  altho  the 
charm  of  his  personality  is  felt,  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  individual  more  simple  or 
more  selfless  than  this  man,"  whose  main 
effort  seems  to  be  "to  eliminate  everything 
but  the  revelation  of  the  moral  truth  he  is 
endeavoring  to  convey."  Mr.  Gould  out- 
lines his  system  in  this  formula: 

"Concrete  story-telling;  but  not  for  mere 
entertainment.  Stories  used  as  PARABLES 
to  convey  a  moral  truth. 

"No  moralizing,  for  formal  deduction  of  a 
moral.  No  perpetual  saying,  'This  ought  to  be 
done.'  But,  rather,  a  REVELATION,  by 
means  of  history,  biography,  and  legend,  of  what 
IS  and  HAS  BEEN  DONE  finely  and  nobly. 
"Positive  examples  preferred  to  negative  (via 
crime,  error). 

"TRUE  stories  preferred  to  fiction  (novels). 
The    judgment  needs  CONSTRUCTING   or 
EDIFYING;  there  should  be  a  moral  PLOT- 
INTEREST  in  life;  a  following  out  of  connected  ideas  on  subjects 
of  CONDUCT,    PERSONAL   and   CIVIC 

"Must  be  applicable  to  all  citizens  in  all  countries.  I  have 
taught  Jews,  Christians,  Agnostics,  Hindus,  Parsees,  Mohamme- 
dans, addressing  all  in  the  same  spirit  and  manner." 

As  for  his  methods  of  preparation: 

"I  never  know  what  I  am  going  to  take  up  until  I  see  the  group 
of  children  I  am  to  talk  to.  Yesterday  it  was  the  subject  of 
courage.  One  of  my  stories  was  about  a  school-teacher  who 
saved  the  lives  of  several  people  by  helping  them  from  a  burning 
building  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  take 
incidents  from  life  for  material  in  telling  the  stories  as  to  use 
fiction,  and  I  always  try  to  keep  faith  with  my  hearers  by  telling 
them  true  stories." 

To  an  interviewer  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr. 
Gould  explained  that  he  tells  his  stories  to  children  "from 
eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,"  which  he  believes  to  be  "the 
time  best  suited  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles,"  and 
he  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  came  to  take  up  this  work: 

"I  taught  in  a  small  country  school,  where  there  were  girls 
and  boys,  and  I  taught  in  larger  schools,  where  there  were  only 
boys.  In  both  cases  the  feeling  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  in 
our  school  system  that  which  is  most  essential  to  the  making  of 
a  good  citizen,  high  ideals  of  service,  self-control,  truthfulness, 
kindness,  and  like  virtues,  is  ignored,  certainly  not  directly 
taught.  There  is  Bible  instruction,  which  is  required  in  all  the 
English  public  schools,  but  it  is  as  dry  as  dust,  unfeeling  in  its 
treatment,  and  does  not  do  for  the  children  what  the  school  might 
in  inculcating  the  highest  ideals." 
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BILLY   SUNDAY'S   RESULTS 

THE     CHARGE     that     Billy    Sunday's    ran  versions    arc 
largely   the  effect   of  emotional   ebullition,   which  does 
not  last,  is  denied  in  various  quarters  by  observers  who 
show  proof  of  the  permanent  good  results  of  the  evangelist  on 

the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  cities  that  have  fell 
his  influence.  As  an  instance,  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  .Joseph  H. 
Odell.  a  Scranton  pastor  writing  in  The  Outlook,  that  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Pennsylvania  Hilly  Sunday's  preaching  has  had  more 

to   do    with    the    revolt  

against  Penrose  and  his 
machine  than  any  other 
single  cause.''  and  the 
writer  adds  that  Mr. 
Sunday  has  awakened 
'the  long-dormant  eon- 
scienee  of  the  old  Key- 
stone Commonwealth." 
Press  reports  inform  us, 
also,  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Pittsburg  campaign 
the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, "one  of  the  larg- 
-teel  concerns  in  the 
country,"  has  estab- 
lished a  religious  de- 
partment in  connection 
with  its  plant  in  that 
city  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  it  a  regularly 
ordained  minister,  while 
department  stores  are 
holding  morning  prayer- 
meetings  and  organizing 
Bible  classes  for  their 
employees.  In  another 
Pennsylvania  city,  a 
poker  club  of  wealthy 
men,  we  are  informed, 
"hit  the  sawdust  trail" 
for  Billy  Sunday  by 
abandoning  cards  for 
the  Bible  and  forming 
a  class  in  a  disused  garage,  and,  to  sum  it  all  up  in  the  words  of 
the  Scranton  pastor  in  The  Outlook,  "all  the  quiescent  righteous- 
ness of  the  community  grew  brave  and  belligerent  against  vice, 
intemperance,  gambling,  and  political  dishonesty."  He  does  the 
same  wonderful  work  wherever  he  goes,  continues  the  writer, 
who  then  tells  us  of  the  evangelist's  power  in  politics: 

"During  the  last  week  of  February  I  went  to  Pittsburg  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  interest  in  the  candidacy  of  J.  Benjamin 
Dimmick  for  the  nomination  of  United  States  Senator.  Billy 
Sunday  had  closed  his  Pittsburg  campaign  a  few  days  earlier. 
My  task  was  easy.  A  ^rotip  of  practical  politicians  met  Mr.  Dim- 
mick at  dinner.  They  were  the  men  who  had  worked  the  wards 
of  Allegheny  County  on  behalf  of  Penrose  and  the  Hi) nor  interests 
for  years.  Together  they  were  worth  many  thousands  of  votes 
to  any  candidate;  in  fact,  they  were  the  political  balance  of  power 
in  that  county.  They  knew  everything  that  men  could  know 
about    the   ballot,   and   some   things   that    no    man    should   know. 

Solidly,  resolutely,  and  passionately  they  repudiated  Penrose. 
'No  oik  can  gel  our  indorsement  in  Allegheny  County,  even  for 

the  office  of  dog-catcher,  who  is  not  antiboo/.e  and  ant  i-l'enr ose." 

they  asserted.  When  asked  the  secret  of  their  crusader-like  zeal 
against  the  alliance  of  Liquor  and  politics,  they  frankly  ascribed 
it  to  Billy  Sunday;  they  had  been  born  again  no  idle  phrase 
with  them  in  the  vast  whaleback  tabernacle  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  baseball  evangelist." 

What  business  men  feel  they  owe  to  the  evangelist  is  indicated 


by  the  writer  when  he  speaks  of  the  free-will  offering  of  more 
than  $40,000  which  was  given  by  Pittsburg,  and  he  says  the  gift — 

"was  explained  as  part  gratitude  by  regenerated  individuals, 
part  thank-offering  by  the  relatives  of  those  who  'hit  the  trail,' 
and  in  part  a  recognition  of  communal  and  industrial  benefit  by 
those  who  wen  broad  enough  to  judge  the  revivalists  by  the 
results  produced.  By  far  the  largest  amount  was  subscribed  by 
employers  of  labor,  who  recognized  that  the  new  life  adopted 
by  their  men  meant  greater  honesty  and  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity in  the  business.  Profanity  decreased  in  the  big  plants, 
sobriety  made  for  a  higher  and  steadier  output,  the  new  religious 

motive  generated  ambi- 
tion and  self-respect. 
Industry  takes  off  its 
hat  to  Billy  Sunday." 
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A   NEW    DEVELOPMENT  OK  THE   SECULAR   NEWSPAPER. 

Cartoon  urging  Sunday-school  attendance,  drawn  by  McCutcheon.  in  the 

Chicago  Tribune. 


More  testimony  to 
the  lasting  effects  of 
the  baseball  evangelist's 
campaign  is  brought 
out  in  New  York  as 
the  question  of  havine 
him  visit  the  metropolis 
comes  up  before  the 
clergy  and  officers  of 
churches,  even  tho,  as 
we  are  informed,  he  is 
booked  ahead  for  two 
whole  years.  Rev.  Dr. 
Maitland  Alexander, 
pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pittsburg,  is  reported 
by  the  press  to  have  said 
of  the  action  of  the 
famous  Cambria  Steel 
Company  in  organizing 
a  religious  department 
for  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees: "This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  I 
believe,  that  such  a 
thing  has  been  done  by 
any  large  business  cor- 
poration," and  he  adds: 


"Billy  Sunday  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  the  city  of  Pittsburg  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  was  the  greatest  result  of  his 
meetings.  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  religion  now  in  Pittsburg. 
Men  especially  are  thinking  of  it  as  never  before,  and  the  great 
majority  are  no  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  They  are 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  could 
speak  to  men  with  such  telling  effect  as  Billy  Sunday.  I  covet 
his  ability  to  make  men  listen  to  him.  It  was  necessary  in  my 
church,  which,  when  packed,  holds  3,200.  to  hold  special  meet- 
ings for  different  groups,  such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  etc.. 
and  they  were  always  crowded.  In  the  big  tabernacle,  which 
was  built  for  the  campaign,  and  held  more  than  20,0(K),  the 
men  from  the  big  steel-shops,  after  the  second  week,  came  in 
bodies  of  1,000  to  3,000,  in  many  cases  headed  by  their  leading 
officers." 

Dr.  Alexander  also  states  that  Billy  Sunday's  campaign  has 
added  ll!»  members  to  his  church,  and  that  nine  Pittsburg  de- 
partment stores  "are  now  holding  prayer  meetings  every  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock."  As  showing  how  well  Sunday  fights  the 
drink  evil,  the  press  report  the  statement  of  one  of  his  up- 
holders, wlxi  says  that    in  Scranton  and  \\  ilkes-Barre 

"The  saloons  have  been  almost  put  out  of  business,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  many  saloons  frequented  by  the  miners  which 
formerly  took  in  $25  to  $40  a  day  now  hardly  take  in  .$.">.  I 
confidently  believe  that  within  five  years  Pennsylvania  will  have 
local  option,  if  not  constitutional  prohibition.  That  is  one  big 
thing  that  Sunday  is  doing  for  the  community." 
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N  the  High  Hills"  there  is  now  — 
and  was  when  the  world  was  young 
—much  poetry.  So  the  title  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  Strutters  Burt's  book  of  verses, 
just  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, excites  pleasurable  anticipations. 
Nor  are  these  anticipations  disappointed. 
Mr.  Burt  has  put  into  words  the  very 
spirit  of  man's  great  ancient  friends,  the 
mountains. 

The  title  poem,  is  too  long  for  quotation 
— but  here  are  eight  magical  lines: 

The  Hill- Valleys 

By  Maxwell  Strcthers  Burt 

In  the  hill-valleys,  the  cool  valleys,  valleys  that  I 

know, 
You  can  sit  all  day  with  flowers  at  the  edge  of  the 

snow, 
Sit  all  day  with  flowers  and  let  your  soul  possess 
The  round  open  quiet  and  a  great  gentleness. 

In  the  bill-valleys,  the  still  valleys,  valleys  that  I 

love, 
You  can  watch  the  clouds  a-sailing  in  the  blue  sky 

above: 
Watch  the  clouds  a-sailing,  and  then  come  down  at 

night 
To  your  dear  love  waiting  and  your  own  home 

light. 

But  Mr.  Burt  is  no  scorner  of  things 
urban.  He  is  a  lover  of  wild  nature,  but 
he  knows,  too,  the  "splendor  of  humanity." 
In  the  following  poem — which  is  so  musical 
that  it  reminds  the  reader  of  some  of  the 
best  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes — he  sug- 
gests, with  admirable  delicacy  and  skill,  the 
mysterious,  undefinable,  powerful  charm  of 
spring. 

"  Where  hansoms  flit  to  left  and  right 
Like  huge  enamored  fireflies," 

is  unforgettable,  and  so  is 

"  daw.i,  when  little  swallows  pass." 

The  Flute-Player 

By  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt 

There  comes  a  day  when  April's  in  and   Spring 
walks  down  the  city  street, 
And  barrel  organs,  everywhere, 
Make  songs  for  little  children's  feet; 
And,  O,  the  chestnut-trees  are  sweetl 
The  crocus  blossoms  in  the  square — 

Till  suddenly  as  breath  o'  pain  you  catch  the  flute 
notes  here  and  there: 
A  single  note!     Another  higher! 
Up  to  the  gray  cathedral  spire! 
Elusive  as  a  skylark  winging: 
And  the  heart  of  you  goes  out  in  singing. 

Just  a  moment  and  they  are  still,  but  all  the  hours 

are  gay  with  light, 
The  stars  creep  out  in  purple  skies 
And  yellow  lanterns  jewel  the  night 
Where  hansoms  flit  to  left  and  right 
Like  huge  enamored  fireflies. 
Young  voices  stir  the  lilac  dusk  with  murmur, 

laughter,  fall  and  rise; 
And  once  again  where  the  shade  lies  thick, 
You  hear  the  flute  notes,  cool  and  quick ! 
A  silver  call — a  demiquaver, 
The  shyest,  happiest,  quaintest  flavor! 

They  say  that  oftentimes  in  June,   when   roses 
deck  the  quickset  hedge, 

A  lover  and  his  lass  will  note 

Par  off  beside  the  river's  edge. 

Amidst  the  purple-irised  sedge, 

The  glimmer  of  a  pied  gold  coat, 
And  on  their  ears  a  fluting  fall  as  soft  as  from  a 
blackbird's  throat; 

Then  he  will  think  her  fair  as  flowers. 

May  dawn,  June  rivers,  August  showers; 
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Where  There's  a  WALES 
There's  an  Easier  Way 


Get  Your  Facts 

More  Quickly 

Changing  business  conditions  require  quicker,  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  every  factor  affecting  cost  and  profit- 
factors  outside  of  business  and  within  it. 

Nine-tenths  of  this  information  iscontained  within  your  own 
records — past  and  current.  And  your  own  Bookkeeping 
Department  should  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the  vital  facts 
you  need  to  know  to  run  your  business  more  successfully. 

This  Free  Booklet  Will  Help  You  Find 
The  Easiest  Way  To  Get  Your  Facts 

"The  Easiest  Way  to  Analyze  Your  Business  Records" 
is  the  last  most  helpful  book  issued  by  the  WALES  WAY 
Bureau. 

It  is  based  upon  our  experience  in  devising  and  suggesting 
new  methods  for  reducing  bookkeeping  costs  and  analyzing 
business  records. 

It  will  be  sent  upon  request,  to  responsible  businessmen. 

Other  recent  Booklets  issued  by  the  WALES  WAY  Bu- 
reau are: 

1.  "The  Easiest  Way  to  Start  a  Perpetual  Inventory." 

2.  "A  Simplified  Bank  Statement  System." 

Either  of  these  two  Booklets  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 
Simply  cut  out  and  attach  coupon  to  your  letterhead  and 
say  which  books  you  want. 
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They  clean  and  loosen 
your  scalp.  They  quicken 
its  circulation. 

They  bring"Packer's" 
cleansing  and  invigorat- 
ing lather  to  the  hair  roots. 

Try  a  shampoo  with 
"Packer's!"  The  refresh- 
ing and  tonic  effect  that 
follows  at  once  will  delight 
you.  And  you  will  find 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  of  the 
greatest  aid  in  improving  scalp 
conditions  and  the  health, 
lustre  and  beauty  of  the  hair. 
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To  help  you  get  the  full  benefit 
from  Pa*  ker'sTat  Soap,  we  have 
printed  an  indexed  manual  <  n 
the  proper  care  ot  the  hair  and 
M  alp.    Sent  postpaid  on  request. 

nd  ioi  tor  sample  of  Pan  b-r's 
Tar  Soap.     State  whethei  you 

v.  Mi  <  .ik'-  or  liquid. 

I  111    P  \(  KKRMFG.  CO. 
Suite  84A.  Hi  Pulton  St.,  New  Vork 


\iiil  both  young  hearts  will  set  a-beatlng 
\s  on  the  eve  of  their  lirst  meeting 

And  once  I  saw   when  Winter  Wen  the  sun  behind 

i  satTron  skj 
From  out  the  shadow  of  a  thorn 
The  twinkle  of  a  watching  eye — 
Outrageous  humorous  and  sly — 

Above  a  nold  coat  gay  and  torn; 
And    heard    within,    without,    beyond — a    pipe,   a 
bird,  a  Bute,  a  horn ; 

\  tinging  underneath  the  snow — 

Mow  could  I  tell,  my  heart  beat  so? 
Hut  that  was  when  from  oversea 
Mj  dear  love  had  come  home  to  me. 

Once,  long  ago.  the  story  rims,  a  rich  man  tried  to 
catch  the  fellow ; 

lb    set  a  lcasi  out  on  the  gra-ss. 

And  piled  the  cloth  with  sovereigns  yellow. 

And  wine  of  vintage  extra  mellow  . 

But  no  one  ever  came,  alas' 
So  evening  fell  and  moth-winged  night,  and  dawn, 
when  little  swallows  pas> 

There  grew  a  knocking  at  his  gate, 

"  Be  quick!      Your  brother  dieth  straight !  " 

And  this  is  strange  but  past,  refuting. 

Beside  the  dead  he  heard  the  fluting! 

Ah,  none  can  ever  capture  him,  nor  over  here,  nor 
over  there, 
He  comes  when  only  so  he  wills. 
And  answers  never  a  single  prayer 
Of  beggarman  or  rajah's  heir. 
Till  one  fine  day  his  music  thrills. 
When  least  expected,  over  the  hills: 
"Over  the  hills  and  far  away  I 
We'll  find  the  dawn."  the  flute  notes  say: 
But,  ah,  should  one  set  out  to  follow, 
They  die  in  the  echoes  down  the  hollow. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  The  Yale  Review 
is  so  expensive.  The  essays  and  poems 
which  it  contains  deserve  a  larger  audience 
than  that  composed  of  people  ready  to  pay 
seventy-five  cents  for  a  single  copy  of 
a  magazine.  The  April  issue  contains 
some  verse  that  is  notably  good.  Here,  for 
example,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  themes, 
made  freshly  beautiful  by  the  talent  of  a 
true  poet. 

The  Exile 
By  Walter  Peirce 

I  watch  the  steady  march  of  stars 
Till  day  draws  near  the  eastern  bars. 
And  midnight  shadows,  westward  drawn, 
Fade  before  the  desert  dawn. 
The  mighty  silence  is  not  stirred 
By  fluttering  leaf  or  waking  bird. 
The  sun  looks  down,  a  haggard  eye, 
A  brasier  in  a  burnt-out  sky, 
on  quivering  but.te  and  wrinkling  plain. 
A  land  that  has  forgotten  rain  I 

The  spring  of  English  turf  is  sweet 
Beneath  the  tread  of  tired  feet. 
And  sweet  to  aching  English  eyes 
The  misted  gray  of  English  skies. 
And  soft  the  drip  of  autumn  rains 
On  Dorset  downs  and  Devon  lanes. 

Alas!  Three  thousand  miles  and  more 
Fpon  the  ocean's  shifting  floor. 
Ere  flashes  on  our  straining  sight 
The  evening  star  of  Scilly  Light, 
Or  through  the  morning  fog  looms  red 
The  towering  bastion  of  Bolt  Head! 

The  screaming  hawk  wheels  up  the  sky. 
Yonder  is  Kngland,  here  am  1. 

The  same  issue  contains  "Ash  Wednes- 
day After  Hearing  a  Lecture  on  the 
Origins  of  Religion" — a  long  and  thought- 
ful poem  by  Mr.  John  Erskine.  Mr. 
Erskine's  blank  verse  is  dignified  and 
sonorous,     but     it     is     doubtful     whether 


"Play  Ball" 

To  do  it  effectively — in  sport, 
business  or  any  other  game  of 
life — one  needs  a  vigorous  body 
controlled  by  a  clear  brain. 

Food  plays 

a  big  part. 

Many  play  a  losing  game  be- 
cause their  food  doesn't  contain 
the  elements  necessary  to  build 
up  strong  bodies  and  healthy 
brains. 

Most  white  flour  foods  are 
lacking  in  these  elements — the 
vital  mineral  salts  so  necessary 
for  mental  and  physical  balance. 

Grape  -  Nuts 

FOOD 

admirably   supplies   this   lack. 

Made  of  choice  whole  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  Grape- Nuts 
retains  the  mineral  salts  and 
other  nutritive  values  in  just  the 
right  proportion,  as  grown  in 
the  grain.  It  is  an  ideal  food  for 
winners  in  any  game. 

Grape- Nuts  comes  in  tightly 
sealed  packages — perfectly 
baked  and  ready  to  eat  with 
cream  or  good  milk.  Fresh,  crisp, 
and  delicious ! 

"There's  a  Reason" 

for 

Grape-Nuts 

Sold   by   Grocers  —  everywhere. 
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speculations  on  the  origins  of  religion  arc 
satisfactory  materials  for  poetry.  Of  course 
some  beautiful  poems  have  been  inspired 
by  doubt,  but  these  arc  exceptions  l<>  the 
rule.  The  attitude  of  the  greal  poets  is 
affirmative,  poetry  is  "on  the  side  of  the 
angels."  Mr.  Erskine's  poem  opene  with 
a  vivid  description  which  we  quote. 

Ash  Wednesday 

By  John  Ekskink 

Hero  in  the  lonely  chapel  1  will  wait, 

Here  will  I  rest,  if  any  rest  may  be; 

So  fair  the  day  is,  and  the  hour  so  late, 

1  shall  have  few  to  share  the  blessed  calm  with  me. 

Calm  and  soft  light,  sweet  inarticulate  calls! 

One  shallow  dish  of  eerie  golden  Hie, 

By  molten  chains  above  the  altar  -swinging. 

Draws  my  eyes  up  from  the  shadowed  stalls 

To  the  warm  chancel-dome: 

Craglike  the  clustered  organs  loom, 

Yet  from  their  thunder-threatening  choir 

Klows  but  a  ghostly  singing  — 

Half-human  voices  reaching  home 

In  infinite,  tremulous  surge  and  falls. 

Light  on  his  stops  and  keys, 

And  pallor  on  the  player's  face, 

Who.  listening  rapt,  with  finger-skill  to  seize 

The  pattern  of  a  mood's  elusive  grace, 

Captures  his  spirit  in  an  airy  lace 

Of  fading,  fading  harmonies. 

Oh,  let  your  coolness  soothe 

My  weariness,  frail  music,  where  you  keep 

Tryst  with  the  even-fall; 

Where  tone  by  tone  you  find  a  pathway  smooth 

To  yonder  gleaming  cross,  or  nearer  creep 

Along  the  bronzed  wall, 

Where  shade  by  shade  thro'  deeps  of  brown 

Comes  the  still  twilight  down 

Last  month,  the  sword  of  General 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher  was  presented 
to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
Indiana.  This  institution  already  possest 
the  sword  of  General  Shields  and  the  flag 
of  the  Irish  Brigade.  From  "A  Hosting 
of  the  Gael,"  a  poem  written  in  honor 
of  the  occasion  and  printed  in  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  we  quote  three  spirited 
and  melodious  stanzas,  supposed  to  be  the 
utterance  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  at 
Fredericksburg.  They  are  well  worth 
reading,  and  may  cure  some  readers  of 
these  columns  of  the  habit  of  pronouncing 
the  General's  name  "Meagre." 

A  Hosting  of  the  Gael 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  C.S.C. 

We  are  the  men  that  followed,  folio  wed  after 

The  sun-bright  sword  and  the  sea-bright  flag, 
With  a  faith  in  our  hearts  that  rose  like  laughter 

Most  in  the  straits  where  the  craven  lag; 
We  are  the  men  no  danger  daunted, 

Following  Freedom  like  a  star, 
Hot  after  glory,  honor-haunted, 

With  our  flag  of  green  and  our  sworded  Meagher. 

We  are  the  men  and  these  our  brothers 

Who  held  the  heights  and  threw  us  back; 
Over  them,  too,  these  thousand  others, 

A  green  flag  waved  through  the  war  cloud  black. 
And  Fredericksburg  is  an  open  story, 

It  was  Irish  blood  both  sides  outpoured, 
For  they,  too,  followed  honor  and  glory, 

A  green  flag  theirs,  but  not  our  sword. 

And  we  are  come  from  the  peace  of  slumber, 

Nor  North,  nor  South,  by  division  sharp. 
But  Irish  all,  of  that  world-wide  number 

In  all  times  mighty  with  sword  and  harp. 
To  lift  once  more,  from  the  dust,  our  voices, 

In  one  last  cheer  that  may  echo  far — 
Fredericksburg  in  the  grave  rejoices. 

Now  the  Flag   of  Green   weds   the   Sword   of 
Meagher. 


HEIRLOOMS    OF   THE   FUTURE 

In  this  day  of  hurried  business  methods  it  is 
gratifying  to  remember  that  in  the  making 
of  Crane's  Writing  Papers  there  is  a  survival 
of  the  deliberate  handicraft  that  brings  down 
to  us  the  reminders  of  our  ancestors.      In 


Qrane's  ddm 


Tones  cunen  c&wn 

[THE  CORRECT    ^WRITING  PAPER]  V_ 


it  is  possible  to  secure  today  a  correspondence 
paper  that  has  the  permanence  of  the  old 
school  in  paper  making,  and  adds  to  this  all 
the  best  approved  of  modern  tendencies  in 
shades  and  sizes.  The  good  taste  that  is  a 
part  of  its  design  is  a  quality  which  it  has 
in  common  with  these  old  papers,  and  which 
will  give  it  a  place  of  merit  with  the  papers 
of  the  future. 


A  new  style  is  the  Elizabethan,  a 
paneled  paper  of  rich  dignity  and 
good  taste.  Crane's  Papers  may 
be  bought  wherever  good  writing 


paper  is  sold.  Samples  you  can 
use  will  be  mailed,  for  10c.  post- 
age, to  any  who  are  remote  from 
such  stationers. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  Dept.  M 

EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  COMPANY 

New  York  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Motor   Trucks 


This  Beautiful 

Three-Room 

Bungalow 

$155.00 


It  costs  less  than  one  season's 
rent  to  buy  this  beautiful 
three-room  Take-Down  House. 

It  has  finished  hardwood  floors, 
frame  of  mission-stained 
Washington  Fir  and  rustless 
steel,  perfectly  transparent  but 
unbreakable  windows, rustless 
screens  throughout,  doors, 
awnings,  chimney,  ceiling  par- 
titions— it's  a  complete  house. 
It's  the 

Kenyon  Take-Down 
House 

It  is  rainproof  and  windproof 
— a  back  to  nature  home  with- 
out any  inconveniences.  Ready 
to  ship  now.  Ready  to  live  in 
the  very  day  you  get  it.  For 
sale  in  one  large  store  in  each 
important  city. 

Kenyon  Take-Down  Houses 
have  solved  the  Summer 
problem  for  thousands  of 
families.     Let  it  solve  yours. 

Big  beautiful  book  showing  Ken- 
yon Take  -  Down  Houses  in  many 
sizes  at  $55.00  and  up,  free  on 
request.  You'll  find  this  book 
interesting. 

THE  R.  L.  KENYON  COMPANY 

631  Albert  Street         Wauke.ha,  Wi.. 

Send  for  catalog  today      The  Kenyon 

Pacific  Company. 
i  1 1.,— ,  Market  and 

Franklin  Sts., 
San  Francisco, 
Distributors  for 
California. 

Colorado  Tent 
and  Awning  Co., 
642  Lawrence  8t., 
Denver. 

Dlitrlbutors  for 
Colorado. 


Don't  Throw  Away  Your  Old  Tires 


For  over  three  years  French  and 
German  motorists  have  been  getting 
from  10,000  to  16,000  miles  out  of  their 
tires  by  "half-soling"  them  with  Steel 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eightmonth8over20.000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 
and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 
in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  £nt  d2£.u 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 
Durable  Treadsdouble  the  lifeof  your 
tir«s  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar- 
antee for  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 
Applied  in  your  garat;''  in  BO  minutes. 

Special  Discount  g?£w  *£$£ 

on  first  shipment  direct    from   factory. 

A  postal  will  g»1   full  information  and  sample  with- 
in a  week.  State  size  of  tires.    Don't  wait-- write  today. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 
1120  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.      1320  Acoma  St.,  Denver. 


EXPORTS  OF  CARS  LAST  YEAR 

Our  exports  of  cars  in  1913  reached 
27,000,  their  value  being  §27,029,451.  Be- 
sides cars,  parts  to  the  value  of  $6,270,116 
were  exported,  and  gasoline-engines  and 
tires,  the  value  of  which,  added  to  the 
other  items,  would  make  a  grand  total  of 
$38,600,000.  Meanwhile,  imports  of  for- 
eign cars  heavily  declined.  Following  is  a 
table  of  numbers  of  cars,  showing  countries 
to  which  exports  were  made,  and  from 
which  cars  were  imported  in  1911  and  1913: 

Twelve  Months  Endino 
December, 
Exported  1911  1913 

Quantities         Quantities 

Commercial 1,009 

Passenger 15,807  25,880 

France 420  921 

Germany 115  1,017 

Italy I7ti  314 

United  Kingdom 4,031  5,152 

Other  Europe 795  1,846 

Canada 4,988  6,051 

Mexico 297  227 

W.  Indies  and  Bermuda  300  527 

South  America 1,116  2,713 

British  Oceania 2,476  3,564 

Asia  and  other  Oceania  813  2,367 

Other  countries 280  2,190 

Total 15,807  26,889 

Imported 

Automobiles 972  492 

France 341  196 

Germany 160  81 

Italy 131  85 

United  Kingdom 173  54 

Other  countries 167  76 

India-rubber,  Crude — 

Belgium 5,350,005  6,833,683 

France 3,587,518  2,518,121 

Germany 6,634,055  6,957,443 

Portugal 1,182,049  322,063 

United  Kingdom 20,969,971  40,391,234 

Central  American 

States  and  British 

Honduras 1,338,146  835,409 

Mexico 1,185,768  1,502,777 

Brazil 34,651,356  40,452.250 

Other  S.  America 2,888,315  1,481,425 

East  Indies 4,761,584  13,504,720 

Other  countries 302,958  1,081,516 

Total 82,851.725     115.880.641 


TRUCKS  AND  BUSSES  IN  ENGLAND 

Coincident  with  statistics  showing  steady 
growth  in  motor-bus  traffic  in  London  are 
published  others  that  show  very  slow  in- 
crease in  England  in  motor-truck  traffic, 
independent  of  the  bus  type.  Lord  Mon- 
tague, the  well-known  English  authority, 
who  is  editor  of  The  Car,  recently  said  that 
the  British  census  shows  that  only  18,000 
commercial  vehicles  driven  by  motors  are 
now  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
these  figures  compare  with  227,907  pleasure 
cars  and  179,926  motor-cycles.  Lord  Mon- 
tague believes,  however, that  the  figures  lor 
motor-trucks  will  soon  materially  increase. 
The  factories  that  build  motor-trucks  "now 
have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill  for 
some  time,"  and  a  tendency  is  growing 
everywhere  in  the  Kingdom  to  discard 
horse-vehicles  in  favor  of  motors  and  to 
use  the  railways  less  for  freight  and  motor- 
trucks more.  Other  interesting  points 
brought  out  by  Lord  Montague  in  his 
stai en icnt,  which  appears  iii  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  arc  these: 

"There   lias   recently   been   a  great   im- 
provement in  the  surface  of  the  roads,  thus 
•  ning  in  every  way  the  costs  of  motor- 


hauling,  while  the  types  of  all  classes  of 
motor-vehicles  for  commercial  purposes 
have  been  improved.  A  company  in  Lon- 
don is  said  to  convey  passengers  now  at 
cheaper  rates  than  the  local  electric  tram- 
ways, while  nowadays  it  is  found  to  be  as 
cheap  to  carry  goods  or  passengers  for 
[  distances  up  to  100  miles  by  road  as  by 
rail,  or  cheaper. 

"There  is  also  an  important  saving  in  the 
reduced  number  of  handlings  and  haulages 
between  the  places  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion.    For  instance: 

"Rail  transport. — From  wholesale  ware- 
house or  shop  by  van  and  road  to  the 
railway  station;  from  the  railway  station 
by  rail  to  the  station  of  destination;  from 
the  station  by  van  and  road  to  the  local 
retailer;  from  the  local  retailer  by  cart  and 
road  to  the  customer. 

"Total:    Eight  handlings,  four  haulages. 

"Road  transport. — From  the  warehouse 
by  motor-van  to  retailer;  from  the  local 
retailer  by  cart  and  road  to  the  customer. 

"Total:     Four  handlings,  two  haulages. 

"Cotton  can  now  be  taken  in  lorries  from 
the  docks  in  Manchester  directly  to  the 
spinning-mills,  thence  to  the  weaving-mills, 
thence  to  the  bleaching-,  dyeing-,  printing- 
mills,  etc.,  until  it  goes  back  eventually 
to  another  ship  as  the  finished  product, 
never  having  once  been  on  the  railway. 
A  number  of  handlings  have  been  saved 
and  much  waste  of  time,  thus  materially 
lessening  the  costs  of  manufacture.  Lord 
Montague  expresses  the  belief  that  in  a 
few  years'  time  the  tonnage  of  goods  con- 
veyed by  motor-vehicles  and  by  road  will 
far  exceed  that  of  goods  carried  by  rail." 

"While  motor-vehicles  just  about  bal- 
anced horse-vehicles  in  number,  they 
caused  only  43  per  cent,  as  much  congestion 
in  the  streets,  and,  in  proportion  to  numbers 
in  use,  motor-buses  caused  only  one-third 
as  much  congestion  as  street-cars. 

"The  added  facility  of  travel  provided 
by  mechanical  vehicles  has  increased  the 
traveling  propensity  of  the  Londoner.  In 
1903  the  average  number  of  trips  per  head 
was  145,  and  in  1912  it  had  grown  to  244 
— an  increase  of  68  per  cent,  a  head  which 
the  streets  were  called  upon  to  sustain. 

"Such  figures  throw  an  interesting  light 
on  the  complicated  problem  of  traffic  con- 
gestion in  all  large  cities.  The  situation  is 
worse,  of  course,  in  London  than  in  any 
American  city.  The  Board  of  Trade  re- 
port shows  that  greater  London's  popula- 
tion of  ll/i  millions  is  confined  within  an 
area  of  693  square  miles — an  average  of  tUt 
persons  to  the  acre,  while  the  4^4  million 
inhabitants  of  Greater  New  York  average 
26  to  the  acre. 

"In  the  matter  of  street  accidents,  the  re- 
port shows  that  these  have  increased  in 
almost  precisely  the  same  ratio  as  the  traffic. 
having  almost  doubled  since  1903.  More 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurred 
at  speeds  of  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  general  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
there  was  a  sudden  and  grave  rise  in 
danger  as  soon  as  traffic  was  congested,  as 
a  result  of  the  'large  volume  of  mixed 
traffic  moving  at  speeds  varying  between 
wide  limits.'  In  other  words,  it  Is  the  con- 
tusion of  fast- and  slow-moving  vehicles  in 
the  same  arteries  that  causes  most  of  the 
accidents.  With  regard  to  motor-bus  ac- 
cidents, it  is  noteworthy  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  are  caused  by  pedestrians 
walking  against  the  sides  of  the  busses  and 
falling  under  the  rear  wheels.     In  London 

(Continued  on  page  996) 
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Type  your  fci//.    Sfof>/    /f  is  footed — fota/  proved 

This  latest  Remington  time-saver  ends  a 
needless  waste  of  clerical  time 


is 


From  now  on  bills  and  statements 
will  be  written-out  and  footed-up 
simultaneously. 

One  operation  does  it. 

The  typist  inserts  a  bill  head  in 
the  Remington  Adding  and  Sub- 
tracting Typewriter. 

She  copies  the  items. 

But  look! 

Every  time  the  numeral  keys  are 
pressed,  the  figures  are  both  typed 
and  added.  The  bill  automatically 
foots  —  with  cold  steel  accuracy. 

If  the  typist  prints  a  wrong  total, 
an  error-signal  at  once  calls  a  halt. 

The  footings  will  be  as  correct  as 
though  proved  by  a  certified  accountant. 

The  bill — neatly  typed  and  com- 
plete—  is  mailed  without  a  mo- 
ment's time  spent  on  addition, 
subtraction  or  total-proving. 

7$.     >fc     y£.     ^ 

This  marks  a  tremendous  advance 
in  billing  and  accounting. 

Hereafter,  every  moment  spent 
in  footing  bills  will  be  a  sheer  waste 
of    clerical    time. 


The  only  change  it   forces  is  a 
change  from  human  inaccuracy  to 
mechanical  precision — from  time- 
waste  to  time-saving. 
*  *  *  * 

The  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter  is 

(I) — always  ready  as  a  complete 
easy-running  typewriter,  for  letter 
writing. 

(2) — always  ready  as  a  quick 
adder  and  subtracter,  for  listing. 

(3) — always  ready  for  both  writ- 
ing words  and  adding  figures  at  one 
operation. 


This  machine 
does  your  work 
your  way. 

You  can  start 
using  it  tomorrow 
— without  altering 
your  accounting 
system  in  the 
slightest. 


C«,WmM»4Jb»l.  ■•»>».  M«UB»4*M«.t.Wl 


.   REMINGTON 

Adding'  and  Subtracting 

TYPEWRITE 


This  latest  and  most  remarkable 
Remington  time-saver  is  now  used 
constantly  in  thousands  of  retail 
stores,  banks  and  business  offices — ■ 
large  and  small. 

The  United  States  Sub-Treasury 
and  the  New  York  City  Finance 
Department  use  it  continuously. 

Machines  installed  five  years  a^o 
have  paid  for  themselves  over  and 
over  again,  in  time  saved — to  say 
nothing  of  errors  caught  before  they 
were  made. 

%.  %  %  %. 

The  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter  puts  the 
old  methods  of  footing  bills  and 
statements  into  a  past  business  age. 

A  booklet,  "The  New  Reming- 
ton Idea, ' '  gives  more  details.  Write 
for  it  today.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  than  to  catch  up. 

*  >t=  *  * 

The  Remington  Adding  and  Subtrac- 
ting Typewriter  can  be  had  in  any  of  the 
Remington  Models  shown  below. 

Each  is  a  member  of  the  famous  Rem- 
ington family. 

Each  is  a  complete 
easy-running      type- 
writer, plus  the  add- 
ing   and   subtracting 

feature. 


fa'iiaXfa'Xi^'j 


(  WAHI.  MI-CHANMSM) 


Each  is  designed 
and  built  so  as  to  in- 
sure maximum  dura- 
bility. 

Each  Iihs  distinc- 
tive teaturesdesigned 
to  meet  individual  re- 
quirements. 


Remington 
Standard 


Monarch 
Model 


Smith 

Premier 

Model 


Your  totals 
are  shown  here 
as  fast  as  the 

figures  are 
typed 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,   Incorporated,  New  York  City  {Branches  Everywhere) 


For  clear,  clean,  typewriter  results,  use  Remtico  brand  letter  paper,  carbon  paf>er  and  ribbons.       Write  our  nearest  office 
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Fuel  and  Repairs 

You  can  lower  these  expenses 


TN  three  years'  time  supplies  and  re- 
■*•  pairs  occasionally  cost  as  much  as 
the  original  price  of  a  car. 

ireless  lubrication  i>  responsible  for  most 
of  this  expense. 

.1  canvass  among  New  York  repair  shops 
showed  that  about  one-half  of  the  automobile  en- 
gine troubles  are  caused  by  incorrect  lubrication. 

There  are  two  things  that  must  always  be 
considered  in  an  oil.  One  is  its  quality.  The 
other  is  its  fitness  for  your  motor. 

Lov-qualily  oil  in  time  may  bring  practically 
.  very  trouble  a  motor  can  face. 

Oil  of  a  body  which  is  incorrect  for  your 
motor  brings  many  penalties  —  heating  and 
>eizing  of  bearings,  worn  wrist  pins,  poor  com- 
pression, breaking  of  parts,  excess  carbon  de- 
posits, smoking  or  overheating  of  engine  and 
many  other  troubles. 

Aside  from  repair  troubles  you  must  face  a  plain  fact: 

The  more  pouter  you  uqste  the  more  fuel  you  must  consu  me. 

You  cannot  get  perfect  lubrication  unless  the  quality 
is  right,  and  the  body  of  your  oil  suits — 
i  )  Your  type  of  lubrication  system. 

(2)  Your  piston  clearance. 

( 3)  Your  bearing  desi  n  and  adjustment. 

(4)  Your  bore  and  stroke. 

(5)  Your  engine  spjed. 

(6)  The  size  and  location  of  valves. 
1  7 )  Your  cooling  system. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  sold  by  a  Chart  which  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  each  car. 

They  are  backed  by  almost  50  years*  experience 
which  has  won  for  us  the  world-leadership  in  scientific 
lubrication. 

If  you  do  not  at  present  use  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  specified  for  your  car,  you  may  feel  almost 
•  ertain  that  your  bills  for  fuel  and  repairs  are  higher 
than  they  should  be. 

Consult  the  partial  Chart  printed  at  the  right.  Make 
a  note  of  the  grade  specified  for  your  car.  Then  make 
1  ertain  that  you  get  it.  If  your  car  is  not  mentioned 
send  for  our  complete  Chart  of  Recommendations. 

It  is  safest  to  buy  in  original  barrels,  half-barrels 
and  sealed  five  and  one-gallon  cans.  See  that  the  red 
Gargoyle,  our  mark  of  manufacture,  is  on  the  container. 

On  request  we  will  mail  a  pamphlet  on  the  Lubrication 
of  Automobile  Engines.  It  describes  in  detail  the  com- 
mon engine  troubles  and  gives  their  causes  and  remedies. 

The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are:  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A," 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B,"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E," 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic." 

They  can  be  secured  from  reliable  garages,  automo- 
bile supply  houses,  hardware  stores,  and  others  who 
supply  lubricants. 

For  information,  kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our 
nearest  office. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Correct  Lubrication 

i'jr  pin  nation;  in  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the 
car  Indicates  the  grade  of  Gargojle  Mobiloil  thai  >li>-nl<)  >«* 
used.    For  example:      a''  means  "Gargoyle  Uobtloll  A 

'  An*  "  means  '  Qarguyle  lloblloil  Arctic.*1  Por  all  electric 
vehiclea  nae  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "a  "  The  recommendations 
cover  both  pleasure  and  ct'innicTtial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise noted. 


CARS 


Abbott  Detroit 

Alco 

American , 

Autocar  (2  cyLJ 

"       UcyL) 

Avery 

Buick  (3  cyl.) 

"     Ucyl.) 

Cadillac  (4  cyL) 

Cartercar 

Com'l 

Cut 

Chalmers. .  .    

Chase 

Cole 

Delaunay- Belleville. .  .  . 

E.  M.  F 

Fiat 

Flanders 

"   -.(6cyL) 

Ford 

Franklin 

Conn. 

G.  M.  C. 


A   Are. 

.Arc.  Arc. 

A    Arc 


A 
A 
A 
A 

Ire 
Are 

A 
A 


[Arc 

B 

Arc. 
B 

Arc 
A 
F. 


Havers  6-44 

Havers  f>6o „ 

Haynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobile  "70" 

"3*" 

I.  H.  C.  (air) 

(water) 

International 

Interstate 

Jackson  (2  cyl.) 

"       (4cyl) 

Jeff«ry 

Kelly 

King 

Kline  Kar. 

Knox 

Krit 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Mack 

Mack.  Jr 

Marion 

Marmon 

Maxwell  (2  cyl.) 

(4  cyl.) 

"       (6  cyl.) 

Mercer 

Mitchell.... 

Moline 

Moline  Knight 

Moon  J[d  cyl.) 

Moon  (6  cyl.) 

National 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige  Detroit 

Pathfinder 

Peerless  

Pierce  Arrow 

-         "      Com'l 

Pope  Hartford 

Premier 

Rambler 

Regal 

Renault 

Reo 

S.G.V 

Selden 

Simplex 

Speedwell   

"Mead" 

Steams 

"Knight" 

Stevens  Duryea 

Stoddard-Dayton 

"    "Knight 

Stude baker 

StuU 

Velico-45.  . 

Velie  9-50 

Walter 

White  (Gas) 

Winton 


1910 


Arc 

Arc 

A 


Arc 

B 

A 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 


Arc 

Arc 

Arc 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

Am 


Arc 

Arc  Arc 


1911 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

E 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

E 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

B 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 

E 


1912 


Arc 


Arc 


A    Arc 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Are 
A 

A 

A 
Arc 

B 
Are 

B 
Arc 

A 
.Arc 


Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc- 
Arc 

E 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 

B 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 


A  Arc. 
A  Arc 
Arc  Arc 


Arc 
A 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

E 


Arc 
A 

Arc 
B 
A 

Arc 

Arc 
A 


An 


Arc 


A 

Arc- 


Arc. 
A 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 
A 

A 

A 
B 
A 
Arr 
A 


Arc.  [Arc 


Arc 
Arc. 

An 
Arc 

An 

An 
An 

An 

Arc. 

Ar, 

B 

Arc. 

A,, 

Are 

An 
A 

Arc 

Ar. 


E 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 


A 
Arc 


Arc 
A 
An 

Arc 
A 
An 

Arc 
A 
A 
B 
Arc 
Arc 
A 

A 

\ 

Are 

A 
A 

An 
A 
A 


Arc 

Arc 
An 


Are 


1913 


An 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc. 


A 

A 
An- 
Arc 

E 
Arc- 
Arc 
Arc 

B 
Are 

A 


Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
An 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arr 
Are 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc- 
Arc 
An 

Arc 
A 

Ar. 
A 
A 

An 

A 

Ar. 


A 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Ar. 


Are 


Ar. 
Arc 

An 


1914 


Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 

A 

B 
Arc. 

A 


A 
A 

Arc. 
A 

A 


Arc. 
A 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 


Arc. 
A 

A 


Arc 
A 

A 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc 

Arc. 
Arc. 


A 

Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Are. 
Arc 
Arc. 
Are. 


Are. 
Are. 
Are. 
Are. 

An- 


Arc  Anc. 

Are.  Are. 

B      A 


A 
A 
A 

An 

Ar* 

Arc 


A 

-\n 


Arc 
A 

Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 


ArcJAic. 


VACIUM    OIL  CO.,    Rochester,    U.   S.  A. 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every 
class    of    machinery.        Obtainable    everywhere    in    the    world. 


BRAXCIir^ 


NEW  YORK 

29  Broadway 

PHI1   M'l  I  I'HIA 

4th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 


I   HICAGO 
Fisher  Bids. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana  Pythian  Bids. 


DETROIT 
1  ..id  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Plymouth  Hldu, 


BOSTON 

40  Federal  St. 

PITTSBURGH 

Fulton  Building 


MOTOR-TRUCKS 

(Continued  from  page  <i"i 

the  bus  does  not  draw  up  to  the  curb,  but 
passengers  stop  out  into  the  street  to  enter 
and  leave  the  vehicle." 

QUOTED  PRICES  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 
SECURITIES 

The  slock  of  many  automobile  manu- 
facturers is  somewhat  actively  traded  in 
in  large  cities,  and  notably  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Detroit.  Following  are  the 
bid  and  asked  prices  for  March  is  of  this 
year,  as  collected  by  a  firm  of  brokers  in 
Xew  York  and  published  in  Automobile 
Topics: 

Hid       Asked 

Aiax-Grieb  Rubber,  common 200 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber,  preferred ;i!t        102 

Aluminum  Castings,  preferred 98  lOO 

Chalmers  Motor,  common 

Chalmers  Motor,  preferred 92  1)4 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  common      284  290 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  preferred,   lose,  no 

Garford,  preferred so  90 

( ieneral  Motors,  common 73  34  75  *« 

Genera]  Motors,  preferred 92  J^  93 

B.  F.  Goodrich,  common 22  1  ■".  23 

B.  F.  Goodrich,  preferred 86  (to 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  common.  150  160 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  preferred     93  \  j  95 

(  Iray  &   Davis,  preferred 90  97 

International  Motor,  common ". 

International  Motor,  preferred 15 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire,  common. .  .      ">«)  60 

Kelly-Springfleld  Tire,  preferred...    i;is  141 

Lozier  Motor,  common 13  16 

Lozier  Motor,  preferred 65 

Maxwell  Motor. common 7'.  8 

Maxwell  Motor,  1st  preferred 34  \\  36 

Maxwell  Motor,  2d  preferred 12  34'  13] 

Miller  Rubber 128  133 

Packard  Motor,  common 101  116 

Packard  Motor,  preferred 95  98 

Peerless  Motor,  common 20  30 

Peerless  Motor,  preferred 80 

Pope  Manufacturing,  common. ...        1  3 

Pope  Manufacturing,  preferred.. . .      13  L6 

Portage  Rubber,  common 35 

Portage  Rubber,  preferred 90 

Reo  Motor-Truck s  8  '  ■> 

Reo  Motor-Car IS  \'k  _'n 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg..  preferred lo.">  110 

Stewart-WanierSpeedometer.com.     56  58) 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer,  pfd..   100  101 

Studebaker.  common 30  30 

Studebaker,  preferred 83  85 

Swinehart  Tire 69  >  ■>  70  '  ■• 

U.  S.  Rubber,  common 61  '  2  62 

l".  S.  Rubber,  preferred 102  34  103 

White,  preferred 107  110 

Willys-Overland,  common 65  t;s 

Willys-Overland,  preferred ;il  98 

BETTER  DAYS  FOR  MOTOR-TRUCK 
TRADE 

The  beginning  of  a  "boom"  is  said  by 
The  Journal  of  Commerce    to    have    set   in 

for  the  motor-truck  trade1.  The  improve- 
ment is  in  part  attributed  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  certain  sales  policies  that  were 
formerly  in  use.  The  outlook  in  general  is 
described  as  "better  than  ever  before."' 
Such  makers  as  some  time  ago  began  to  sell 
trucks  on  a  correct  basis  "arc  now  reaping 
t  be  benefits  of  steadily  growing  demand  and 
profitable  conditions."  The  writer  says 
further: 

"Two  or  three  years  ago,  long-headed 
men  predicted  thai  the  'mushrooms'  of  the 
business  were  bound  to  be  thrown  over- 
board and  their  sensational  selling  methods 
eliminated  before  the  reel  could  expect  to 
make  much  headway,  and  that  ultimately 
there  would  remain  a  few  substantial 
companies,  making  a  dependable  product, 
selling  it  on  business  principles  and  al  b 

price  which  appealed  to  the  hard-headed 
business  man  as  worth  while.  When 
that  time  should  arrive,  they  said,  busi- 
ness men  would  buy  trucks  freely  and 
readily  al  profit-bearing  prices,  and  would 
learn  to  use  them  well  enough  to  make 
unnecessary  much  of  the  absurd  'coddling' 
that  I  he  makers  of  that  time  claimed  to  1» 
necessary. 

'lucent  conditions  lead  the  conservative 
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trade  leader  to  believe  that  these  predic- 
tions are  coming  true.  A  few  of  the  large 
companies  are  making  and  selling  motor- 
trucks on  the  same  sharp  economies  and 
conservative  claims  as  other  machinery  is 
sold;  their  trucks  are  making  good  their 
claims,  they  have  brought  maker  and  user 
into  unity  of  purpose  and  responsibility, 
and  the  repeat  orders — where  the  profit 
lies — are  coming  in  with  gratifying  regu- 
larity. Yet,  the  sensationalism  which  pre- 
vailed a  few  years  ago  in  selling  and  ad- 
vertising methods  is  no  longer  in  evidence. 

"Several  of  the  more  conservative  com- 
panies are  doing  excellent  business  at  a 
good  profit.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Company  in  the  gasoline-truck 
field.  It  had  had  only  one  size  truck  until 
within  a  few  months,  and  now  has  only 
two,  and  sells  them  at  a  high  price,  on 
stiff  terms  and  only  to  discriminating 
customers.  According  to  the  claims  of  the 
former  ideals  of  the  former  truck  field 
operators,  it  should  have  been  unable 
to  make  any  progress  because  it  would 
not  'meet  the  price.' 

"The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
Pierce  company  has  perhaps  as  many  five- 
ton  trucks  as  any  other  company  in 
successful  and  efficient  operation  and  is 
booking  repeat  orders  rapidly.  In  this 
city  and  immediate  vicinity,  for  instance, 
according  to  a  fist  issued  not  long  ago, 
it  has  in  operation  almost  150  trucks  in  the 
hands  of  seventy-five  owners.  Of  these, 
six  owners  operate  forty  in  the  aggregate, 
showing   the   operation   of  repeat   orders. 

"Then  there  is  the  General  Vehicle 
Company,  which  has  been  conservatively 
managed  for  longer  than  any  of  the  truck 
sales  companies.  It  openly  advertises  that 
it  has  more  than  4,000  trucks  in  operation 
with  success  and  is  selling  them  so  fast  that 
its  factory  is  driven  to  the  limit.  Its 
recent  development  of  industrial  trucks  has 
opened  a  new  and  immensely  productive 
field. 

"Then  there  is  the  General  Motors  Com- 
pany, making  both  gasoline  and  electric 
trucks  and  recently  in  the  lime-light  by  its 
adoption  of  a  sales-  policy  which  startled 
the  trade  and  started  business  men  to 
thinking  of  motor-trucks  in  a  new  way  en- 
tirely, with  the  result  that  the  company 
has  had  all  it  could  attend  to  to  fill  orders. 
Its  refinement  of  design,  where  the  com- 
pany has  been  able  to  standardize  its 
trucks  to  something  like  80  per  cent.,  leav- 
ing only  20  per  cent,  to  be  done  in  adapting 
the  chassis  either  to  gas  or  electric  power, 
has  been  a  step  forward  in  meeting  the 
business  man's  ideas  of  economy. 

" '  The  unusual  severity  of  the  past  winter 
has,'  says  W.  K.  Chilcott,  '  in  my  opinion, 
been  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  big 
increase  over  any  similar  period  in  the  num- 
ber of  motor-trucks  that  were  brought  and 
placed  in  operation  in  this  country.' 

'"Business  concerns  in  many  instances 
simply  had  to  buy  motor-trucks  in  order 
to  get  their  goods  delivered  on  time,  keep 
their  customers  satisfied,  and  meet  compe- 
tition of  other  concerns  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  The  contrast  between  horse 
efficiency  and  motor-truck  efficiency  in 
transportation  work  was  never  before  so 
clearly  demonstrated  as  during  the  recent 
winter  months.  Concerns  that  used  horses 
found  their  delivery  department  often 
crippled,  while  the  users  of  motor-trucks 
kept  their  goods  moving  on  schedule, 
practically  the  same  as  in  other  months  of 
the  year.  The  best  evidence,  of  course, 
has  been  furnished  by  those  concerns  that 
employ  both  motor-trucks  and  horses. 

"Then  there  is  the  Federal  Company, 
which  has  been  working  along  the  lines  of 
guaranteed  service  and  harnessing  up  all 
its  Eastern  stations  in  a  cooperative  service 
chain.  This  has  been  a  practical  evolution 
which  has  proved  popular  with  business 


Get  the  Personal  Touch! 

Sixes  or  fours — the  Mitchell-Lewis 

Motor  Company  makes  both.  Our  idea  is  to  suit 

the  public  taste.  We  are  not  trying  to  cram  either  down 
your  throat.  We  want  you  to  try  them  both,  sit  in  the  driver's 
seat,  get  "the  feel  of  the  car,"  note  carefully  the  action  of  the  engine, 
the  brakes  and  the  steering  apparatus.  You  can  get  the  pulse  of  any  car 
by  doing  the  driving  yourself.     And  you  can't  get  it  any  other  way. 

You  ought  to  know  your  own  car 

even  if  you  hire  a  driver.  You  ought  to  know  it 
before  you  buy  it.  That  definite  process  of  acquiring  in- 
formation will  often  save  you  a  lot  of  money  and  worlds  of  trouble. 
It  eliminates  all  element  of  risk.  You  buy  with  your  eyes  open,  and  you 
don't  buy  through  the  eyes  of  somebody  else  who  might  happen  to  be 
prejudiced.  We  believe  that  anything  which  costs  as  much  as  an  auto- 
mobile ought  to  be  bought  that  way — and  no  other  way. 

We  are  asking  prospective  customers 

to  buy  Mitchells  that  way.  We  are  asking  them 
to  drive  the  car  themselves  and  get  what  is  known  as  "the 
feel  of  the  car."  It  can't  be  gotten  by  sitting  in  the  tonneau  or  even 
alongside  the  driver.  The  only  way  to  reach  the  pulse  of  a  car  is  through 
the  steering  wheel.  The  matter  of  detail  may  be  learned  afterwards  if  the 
car  behaves  well  enough  to  arouse  your  interest.  We  think  the  Mitchell 
car  whether  Six  or  Four  is  the  buy  of  the  year.  Try  it  yourself  and  see 
how  close  we  have  come  to  the  truth. 

Here  is  the  Equipment  for  all  the  Mitchell  Models 

Which  is  Included  in  the  List  Prices: 

Electric  self-starter  and  generator — electric  lights — electric  horn — electric  magnetic 
exploring  lamp — mohair  top  and  dust  cover — Tungsten  valves — Jiffy  quick-action  side 
curtains — quick-action  two-piece  rain  vision  wind-shield — -demountable  rims  with  one 
extra — speedometer — double  extra  tire  carriers — Bair  bow  holders — license  plate  bracket 
— pump,  jack  and  complete  set  of  first-class  tools 

Specifications  of  the  Three  Great  Mitchell  Models: 

The  Mitchell  Little  Six — fifty  horse-power — 132-inch  wheel  base — 36x4}^  inch    djl    SQ^ 
tires — two  or  five  passenger    ---------------------    «pijO*7«J 

The  Mitchell  Big  Six — sixty  horse-power — 144-inch  wheel  base — 37x5  inch  tires    <JO   *>Cf| 
—seven  passenger       .-----------------.-..--    <p*ifO\J\M 

The  Mitchell  Four — forty  horse-power — four  cylinders — 120-inch  wheel  base —    <t1    KQK 
36x4^  inch  tires — two  or  five  passenger    ----------------    «p  *»*'•'•' 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Racine 

Racine.  Wis.  U.S.  A. 

Eighty  Years  of  Faithful  Service  to  the  American  Public 
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Floor  Savers! 

Floor- damage, 
rug -ruin  —  both 
avoided  by  means 
of  Feltoid  Cast- 
ers and  Tips, 

Won't  mar  the 
smoothest  surface 
— double  the  life  of 
rugs. 


Casters  and  Tips 

prevent  floor-scars  and  digs 
which  always  result  from  use 
of  iron,  wood  or  fibre  casters. 

Feltoids  are  made  or  a  spe- 
cially prepared  material  — 
strong —  resilient — noiseless. 
They  are  absolutely  unlike  other 
casters. 

Sold  at  furniture,  hardware  and  de- 
partment stores  in  varied  styles  and 
sizes  adapted  to  all  furniture  needs. 

Special  Offer:  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  mend  ut  25 
cent*  and  we  wilt  mail  you 
postpaid  two  »ett  of  Feltoid 
Tip*  for  demonet  ration  in 
your  home. 


THE    Typewriter    for 
personal    use   is  the 

CoroNA 

It's  a  high-grade  standard  writing  ma- 
chine that  can  be  carried  with  you  on  your  trips, 
uwd  at  home  or  in  your  place  of  business. 
The  Corona  weighs  but  6  lbs.  and   is  the  only 

portable  typewriter  with  thrte  features : 

■j    -        viublc  writing,  two  color  ribbon,  front 

« -  j^^  2lfc     stroke    type    bar.    back  ipacrr,    and 
■Bf?       ttrnril  culling  device. 

Band  lot  <"ir    PEER  i.».kl<-t.   oomplaMf 

n.itft 
A  ik  for  Brochure  No.  20 
Standard  Typewriter  Co..  Groton.  N.  Y. 
\,  -  fori  1  In  (illk^.  1 1!>3  BrMdmj 

1-  »   1 T I    I't  mn|i*l  I'itu-,  ,.f  I  lie  \V..I  Wl 


men,  and  has  given   the  company   an   un- 
usually active  demand  for  its  product. 

"The  White  Company  is  doing  a  rushing 
business,  seoording  to  reports  from  CI 
land.  ( 'urri'tit  sales  of  motor-trucks  report- 
ed by  the  company  include  twenty-three 
trucks  sold  to  department  and  dry-goods 
stores,  giving  the  White  Company  a  total 
of  over  600  trucks  in  the  service  of  150 
leading  retail  establishments. 

"All  of  which  would  indicate  that  the 
companies  which  have  adopted  the  con- 
servative basis  of  the  business  man  as  their 
own  and  sought  to  meet  him  on  his  own 
ground  are  finding  that  the  field  for  motor- 
trucks is  continuous  and  profitable." 

BRAZILIAN   RUBBER  HARD   HIT 

That  plantation  rubber  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the 
wild  rubber  of  Brazil  appears  from  all 
recent  rubber-trade  reports.  Automobile 
Topics  finds  ample  evidence  that  the 
Amazon  valley  and  all  Brazil  "have  passed 
the  heyday  of  their  importance  as  rubber- 
producing  countries."  No  longer  does  the 
gathering  of  rubber  in  South  America 
show  any  increase.  Nor  does  that  country 
now  supply  the  major  part  of  the  world's 
demand  as  it  once  did.  It  is  about  four 
years  since  plantation  rubber  was  described 
as  "a  possibility"  only;  in  the  course 
of  many  years,  it  might  become  able  to 
supply  the  world's  demand;  but  within 
the  past  year  it  has  "jumped  to  equal  im- 
portance with  the  wild  product,  and  during 
the  present  year  bids  fair  to  outstrip  it." 
Following  are  some  of  the  statements  per- 
taining to  the  present  conditions: 

"In  the  official  reports  for  the  eleven 
months  ended  November  30,  1913,  the 
total  value  of  exported  rubber  from  Brazil 
is  given  as  $46,450,933,  as  compared  with 
$71,055,824  in  the  same  period  of  1912 — a 
loss  of  almost  $25,000,000,  or  35  percent. 
The  export  figures  for  the  complete  year, 
as  yet,  are  not  available,  but  preliminary 
statistics  for  the  month  of  January,  1914, 
show  that  the  decline  has  been  continuous 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  figures  for 
the  first  month  of  the  present  year  show  a 
loss  of  30  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  as  the 
crude  product  is  far  cheaper  at  this  time 
than  it  was  in  January,  1913,  the  value  of 
the  respective  exports  will  show  even  a 
greater  loss. 

"The  market  price  of  crude  rubber  shows 
an  inclination  toward  higher  levels.  The 
plantation  product,  which  a  few  months  ago 
ruled  around  56  and  57  cents  a  pound,  now 
sells  for  65  cents,  with  a  brisk  demand  ap- 
parent. Para  rubber  of  the  best  quality  is 
gradually  rising  in  price,  and  reports  from 
the  Amazon  valley  indicate  still  higher 
prices  before  summer  is  reached.  The 
shipments  from  the  Amazon  valley  in  Janu- 
ary, 1913  and  1914,  respectively,  were: 


(Figures  in  Pounds) 


Exported  via—     To  U.  S. 

Para 2.264,586 

Manaos 1.442,345 

Itacoatiara 


Total  Jan.,  1914.3,706. 931 
Total  Jan.. 1913.  i  688,206 


Europe 
1.694.  594 
1,704,766 
59.37(1 

3.458  730 
-,.110,252 


Total 
Exports 

3.959.  ISO 

3.147,111 

59,370 


7,165,661 
10,043,460 


Decrease. 


926,277      1,951,522        2,877,799 


"A  loss  of  nearly  3,000.000  pounds  in  a 
single  month  naturally  mustjiave  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  price  of  the  product,  and 

planters  as  well  as  gatherers   of   the  crude 

wild  product  anticipate  a  strong  upward 
trend  in  the  price  for  all  kinds  of  crude 
rubber,  because  of  the  diminished  ship- 
ments from  South  America,  which  failing 
supply  naturally  tends  to  raise  the  market 

price  for  Brazilian  rubber." 


A  MOTOR-BUS  LINE  IN  THE  ANDES 

A  motor-bus  line,  put  into  operation  in 
Bolivia  on  April  15,  climbs  to  an  altitude, 
above  Potest,  of  17,000  feet.  The  busses,  or 
ears,  were  made  in  Cleveland.  They  ha\e 
six-cylinder,  sixty-horse-power  motors,  and 
replace  coaches  that  for  many  years  have 
been  drawn  by  mules.  The  road  is  de- 
scribed as,  for  ten  miles,  "skirting  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  having  a  sheer  drop  of  3,000 
feet."  In  some  plaees  it  is  so  steep  that 
passengers  "invariably  prefer  to  get  out  and 
walk."  Serious  accidents  have  occurred 
on  this  road.  It  is  not  many  years  sine. 
coach  containing  ten  passengers  and  drawn 
by  six  mules  went  over  the  precipice. 
Needless  to  say,  passengers  and  mules  were 
all  killed.  Since  then  a  stone  guard-wall 
has  been  built  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Horseless 
Age,  from  which  these  facts  are  taken: 

"The  busses  will  alwavs  be  operated  at 
an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  or  higher.  The 
city  of  Potosi,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
line  leading  up  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
has  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet.  Leaving 
this  city,  the  busses  will  begin  a  climb  of 
five  kilometers  (a  little  over  three  miles 
and  cross  the  highest  pass  of  the  Andes 
at  17,000  feet  elevation.  The  average 
grade  from  Potosi  to  the  pass  is  17  per 
cent.,  and  there  are  dozens  of  sharp  turns. 
From  the  summit  there  is  a  gradual  descent 
for  over  100  miles  until  the  city  of  Sucre, 
capital  of  Bolivia,  is  reached.  On  this 
portion  of  the  route  it  is  necessary  t<> 
cross  several  river-beds  which  are  dry 
during  a  dry  season  of  eight  months. 
During  the  remaining  four  months  of  the 
year  the  service  is  stopt.  The  return  trip 
consists  of  a  steady  pull  for  over  100  miles. 

"Mule-drawn  stages  make  the  trip 
one  way  in  thirty  hours,  whereas  the  motor- 
buses  will  be  operated  on  a  twelve-hour 
schedule,  making  a  daily  trip  in  each 
direction. 

"Entirely  aside  from  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  operating  company  for  carrying 
mail,  the  concern  expects  to  get  a  big 
income  from  passenger  traffic.  Baggage 
is  to  be  carried  at  an  extra  cost. 

"The  truck  equipment,  tho  identical 
from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  consists 
of  two  classes.  Three  of  the  cars  have 
bodies  of  the  express-truck  type,  with 
roof,  drop  curtains,  and  four  adjustable 
seats,  to  carry  eleven  passengers.  The 
fourth  is  a  de  luxe  extra-fare  car  with 
three  heavily  upholstered  seats  like  those 
of  a  touring-car  and  standard  automobile 
tops.  The  car  is  intended  to  carry  seven 
passengers. 

"All  four  busses  are  built  with  the  While 
electrical  system  of  starting  and  lighting. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  equipment  of 
lamps,  each  bus  is  fitted  with  an  electric 
su  iveling  bead-lamp  mounted  on  the  dash. 
The  tire  equipment  consists  of  pneumatics 
with  non-skid  treads. 

"In  order  that  the  busses  may  be  oper- 
ated and  maintained  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  factory-trained  men  will  goto  Bo- 
livia. When  the  Sucre-Pot  osi  line  has  been 
established  the  company  will  start  two 
other  lines,  one  operating  from  Cooha- 
bambs  to  Tarata,  Totora,  and  Misque, 
and  the  other  between  La  Quiaca  and 
Tarija." 


No  Brine.  Some  misfortunes  make  the 
whole  world  kin.  But  after  a  man  has 
sprained  his  back  working  hard  all  day, 
you  can't  expect  him  to  shed  tears  because 
some     Other     man     broke     his     arm     while 

cranking  his  car."     Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
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i*u>e  Breakfasts  Like  This 


Five  Suppers  Like  This 


All  Ten  Are  Free  This  Week 

Now  again  we  invite  you — as  once  each  year — to  breakfast  and  sup  with  us.    Break' 
fasts  for  five  of  you — suppers  for  five.    And  all  with  our  compliments — nothing  to  pay. 


Take  this  coupon  to  your  grocer — that  is  all.  He 
will  give  you  for  it  a  package  of  Puffed  Wheat— a  full- 
size,  io-cent  package.    And  we  will  pay  him  for  it. 

Don't  hesitate.  We  make  this  offer  only  once  a 
year.  And  you  will  serve  Puffed  Grains  hundreds 
of  times  when  you  learn  their  fascinations. 

Just  a  Revelation 

You  read  of  Puffed  Grains.  But  cold  type  can  never  picture 
these  delightful  foods.  The  first  taste  always  means  a  revela- 
tion and  we  want  you  to  have 
that  taste. 

'Twill  reveal  these  things  to 
you: 

Bubbles  of  grain,  thin-walled 
and  porous,  with  a  taste  like 
toasted  nuts. 

Airy  morsels— dainty,  fragile— ready  to  melt  at  a  touch  of 
the  teeth  into  almond-flavored  granules. 

Grains  puffed  by  steam  explosion  to  eight  times  normal 
size.  Made  three  times  as  crisp  as  crackers  and  four  times 
as  porous  as  bread. 

100,000,000  Explosions 

Each  of  those  grains  of  Wheat  or  Rice  contained  100,000,- 
000  food  granules.  In  Prof.  Anderson's  process  these  grains 
are  shot  from  guns.  And  each  of  those  granules  is  exploded 
from  within. 

The  Quaker  Qafs  (pm  pany 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,      15c 


Thus  the  granules  are  broken  for  ease  of  digestion.    By  no 
other  method  is  whole  grain  ever  made  wholly  digestible. 

This  Coupon  Pays 

This  coupon  pays  for  a  package  of  Puffed  Wheat.  Go  get  it. 
Serve  with  our  compliments. 

Serve  in  the  morning  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  mixed  with  any 
fruit.  For  supper  serve  like  crackers  floating  in  bowls  of  milk. 
Use  like  nut  meats  in  home  candy  making  or  as  garnish 
for  ice  cream.    Or  heat  the  grains  in  butter  and  let  the  chil- 
dren eat  them  dry,  like  peanuts,  when  at  play. 

Then  you  will  realize  what  Prof. 
Anderson  did  for  you  when  he  in- 
vented Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice.  Simply  cut  out  this  coupon, 
lay  it  aside  and  present  it  when 
you  go  to  the  store. 


Except 
in 

Extreme 
West 


(534) 


Sole  Makers 


SIGN  AND  PRESENT  TO  YOUR  GROCER 

Good  in  United  States  or  Canada  Only  (28) 

This  Certifies  that  my  grocer  this  day  accepted  this  coupon 
as  payment  in  full  for  a  io-cent  package  of  Puffed  Wheat. 


To  the  Grocer 

We  will  remit  ymi  10  cents  fur 
this  coupon  when  mailed  to  us. 
properlysigneil  by  the  customer, 
with  your  assurance  that  the 
stated  terms  were  complied  with. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
Chicago 


Name. 


A  ddress . 


Dated IQI4 


This  coupon  not  good  if  presented  after  June  25,  1914. 
Grocers  must  send  all  redeemed  coupons  to  us  by  July  1st, 


NOTE. — No  family  is  entitled  to  present  more  than  one  coupon.  If  your  grocer  should 
be  out  of  either  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice,  hold  the  coupon  until  he  gets  new  stock. 
Aj  every  Jobber  ia  well  supplied,  he  caa  get  more  stock  very  quickly. 
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A  Thousand  Boating  Pleasures 
are  Yours  with  a  Caille  Portable 

You  simply  can't  imagine  how  much  fun  and  pleasure  are  embodied  in  a 
sturdy  little  Caille  Portable  Boat  Motor.  You  have  to  try  it.  You  have 
to  let  it  turn  your  row  boat  into  a  little  family  launch  and  go  spinning  over 
river  and  lake — to  the  camp,  the  fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  the  summer 
home,  picnics,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  without  a  lick  of  work — then 
you'll  appreciate  the  value  of  a 


It  attaches  to  any  row  boat  by  simply  turning  two  thumb  screws.  It's 
adjustable  to  any  angle  or  depth  of  stern.  Develops  2  h.p.  Starts  with 
half  a  turn  of  the  flywheel.  Is  steered  witli  a  rudder — like  a 
launch,  not  by  the  propeller.  lludder  is  of  our  folding,  stone- 
dodfringr  type  (Pat.  applied  for),  l'ropeller  is  protected  by  a  skid. 
Drives  row  boats  7  to  9  miles  an  hour  or  slow  enough  to 
troll.  Can  be  run  in  salt  or  fresh  water.  Weighs  but  55  lbs. 
Furnished  with  battery  ignition  or  reversible  magneto. 
Send  for  beautiful  catalog  giving  details. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  and  Hardware  Dealers  Everywhere 


J 


For  Larger  Boats 

we  build  a  complete  line  of  marine 
motors  from  a  to  30  h.  p. — one  to 
four  cylinders  —  in  standard  and 
heavy  duty  types.  If  interested,  ask 
for  free  Marine  Motor  Blue  Book. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co.  | 
World'i  Largest  Rullders  of 
Two  Cycle  Mi  1  in.    B'otot-11 

1403Cai!:eSt.,Delroit,Mich.f 


,8  H.P.  Caille  I 
I  Perfection 

Unit 

Power 

Plant 


$150 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed 


Big  1914  Fashion  Book 
of  Spring  Woolens 


Mail  a  Postal  Today  fur  fonrcopf — 

"litmus    rl"7r-lll   of    kamjilrR  of  FJiriny    Kill] 

numiji  T'-lls  how  wecan  make  an 

All  Wool  Madc-to-Meaaure    *ir 
Blue  Serge  Suit  for  «p  1  D 

>  pay  ISoformaraljordlnarJ  "Rea/Jy 
Had**  iaj UMuti    Wapiti 

reippcl..r  v .1  doa'1  paj      N"  include 

with   your  flrwt  order  a   guaranteed 

J4  Satin  I  mine  FREE 

and  |ia\    ;  I .  .  .n  cliar|r«'V 

doo  t 

lit  until  you 
tlir  n  ftlinw  we  offer 
Bend     Today,     Sure— 
apend    Ic  and  learn  BOW 

I 
li     ii  SOW,  I], 1.  minute. 

Ill  KMIill.lll  "II  I  A<<>. 
141  v. 

,  Dask  M4 
Chicago 


•'ItW/at* 
NoAginls" 


loll  C.tV  M.KI'.I*  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  ii.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  an  well  as  pro- 
longs sleep.    Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

NIGHT   MANUFACTURING   CO. 
3  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mats. 


I'se    tills    Barnes    Electric    Suction 
Cleaner  48  hours — do  all  your  clean 
ing — niKs.    upholstery,    mattrei  1 
and  If  It  does  all  this  work  to  your  entire  satlsfac 
tlon  send  us  $2.ri     If  not,  return  the  Cleaner— we  pay 
■   both  wars. 
The   Cleaner    weighs    only   7-lbs..    Is   compact,    effl 
durable  and   fully   guaranteed.     It  has  been 
1  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  institute  -has  their 
stamp  of  excellence.     Tin-   Barnes  Is  fully  cou 
with  hose  attachments  without   EXTRA  com   -II 

Is  ready   for  all    kinds  of   work.      Any   place  Kant    of 
Rocky    Mountains  the  price  Is  only  125.     Easy  pay 

meni  plan  if  desired. 

Write  today  for  the  48  hour  FREE  TIUAU 
AGENTS    and    DEALER8    will    find   the   Barnes   a 

might v  good  scllltiK  proposition.     Write  for  particulars. 
THE  ADVANCE  MFG.  COMPANY. 

644  W.   Wlllard   St.  Kalamazoo.   Mich. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A   WOMAN  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

/^\N  April  12  there  were  in  New  York 
^-^  State  four  men  who  had  been  legally 
adjudged  unworthy  to  exist  longer  on  a 
planet  where  many  pretty  imperfect 
people  are  somehow  tolerated.  And  yet, 
some  might  say,  these  four  men,  on  that 
Sunday  night  before  their  execution,  were 
extraordinarily  well  fitted  to  begin  life 
again  as  good  citizens  and  as  helpful  and 
useful  members  of  the  State.  It  is  true 
enough  that  they  had  been  bad;  each  of 
them  had  begun  the  wrong  way,  and  the 
warped  and  illogical  views  of  life  that  they 
met  with  in  the  underworld  had  become 
their  views.  As  "gunmen"  they  had  come 
to  regard  life  from  the  worst  angle,  and 
to  believe  deeply  and  sincerely  that  the 
whole  world  was  truly  as  it  seemed  to 
them.  Then  came  catastrophe,  and,  caught 
by  the  machinery  of  law,  they  were  swept 
away  from  their  murky  world  of  false 
illusions  to  be  dragged  up  to  strange  and 
precipitous  heights  and  to  new  values  of 
right  and  wrong  and  life  and  death. 
Finally,  they  hung  suspended  over  the 
abyss  of  eternity.  We  may  believe  that 
no  cosmic  cataclysm  could  have  so  stirred 
them  to  the  depths  and  uprooted  and  over- 
turned the  natures  that  the  underworld 
had  formed  for  them  as  did  this  gradual 
and  relentless  approach  to  oblivion.  Those 
last  few  days  of  life,  as  reported  in  the  news, 
found  them  doing  strange  things,  things 
that  they  would  never  have  been  capable 
of  doing  a  few  short  weeks  before.  They 
became  strangely  softened  and  humanized; 
they  began  to  find  in  themselves  tendencies 
toward  decency,  and  even  nobility,  that 
neither  they  nor  any  one  else  ever  knew 
existed.  They  began  to  think  about  other 
people  more  than  themselves,  even  people 
who  had  never  done  anything  for  them. 
In  a  word,  they  seemed  to  ripen  into  a  finer 
sort  of  manhood.  But  just  then,  when  the 
State  had  brought  them  to  this  condition, 
wherein  lay  possibilities  of  the  finest  sort 
of  citizenship,  the  State  threw  a  switch — 
and  the  opportunity  was  gone.  There  are 
strange  anil  stirring  elements  in  that  per- 
formance; and  this  was  undoubtedly  felt 
by  the  average  reader  of  the  next  day's 
news.  Somehow,  he  did  not  experience 
quite  as  niuch  self-righteousnoss  over  this 
execution  as  he  had  anticipated.  Some- 
thing was  wrong.  What  was  it?  Several 
people  have  since  tried  to  explain.  One  of 
them  is  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  who,  as  a 
woman,  holds  a  unique  position  as  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  for  New  York  City. 
In  the  New  York  Mcril  we  read: 

• 

Dr.   Katherine  B.  Davis,  Commissioner 
of  Correction,  declared  to-day  that  she  was 
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against  capital  punishment  and  that  she 
did  not  believe  its  abolition  would  increase 
crime.  Hence  she  did  not  think  the 
execution  of  the  four  gunmen  yesterday, 
attended  with  the  evil  of  wide  publicity, 
would  serve  any  good  public  use. 

"Persons  convicted  of  murder  should  be 
imprisoned,  for  life  if  necessary,  or  released 
upon  parole  if  their  social  rehabilita- 
tion seems  possible,"  said  Commissioner 
Davis.  "But  I  do  not  believe  in  capital 
punishment. 

"Killing  human  beings  as  punishment 
for  murder  I  do  not  believe  has  decreased 
the  number  of  murders.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  in  States  where  capital  punishment 
has  been  abolished,  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  murders. 

"An  atmosphere  of  romance  is  created 
about  the  electric  chair.  Heroes  are  now 
being  made  out  of  the  gunmen.  It  is  read 
that  they  'died  game.' 

"Weak-minded  persons  are  always  po- 
tentially criminals,  and  I  believe  that  these 
accounts  of  what  happened  in  the  death 
chamber  and  in  its  neighborhood  have 
their  certain  effect  upon  persons  of  weak 
mentality." 

Miss  Davis  would  divide  murderers  into 
two  classes,  one  comprising  degenerates 
and  defectives,  and  the  other  being  ex- 
clusively those  who,  actuated  by  a  definite 
mental  impulse,  believed  that  they  were 
acting  rightly.  She  believes  that  the 
murderer's  impulses  should  be  analyzed 
just  as  carefully  and  accurately  as  the 
symptoms  of  a  sick  person  would  be 
analyzed  and  diagnosed  by  a  physician. 
Miss  Davis  continued: 

"Murderers  thus  'incarcerated  should  be 
placed  under  the  observation  of  a  board 
specially  created  for  the  purpose,  somewhat 
similar,  perhaps,  to  the  board  of  parole. 
It  might  well  be  termed  the  board  of 
rehabilitation. 

"This  board  could  have  the  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  subject  of 
observation  could  safely  be  returned  to 
society,  or  kept  in  confinement  as  a  hope- 
less criminal  degenerate." 

Miss  Davis  cited  the  case  of  a  young 
Sicilian  woman  who  was  arrested  for 
murder  in  this  country  after  her  husband 
had  been  shot  and  killed  in  a  feud  which 
had  begun  in  the  old  country.  The  girl 
believed  it  her  duty  to  avenge  the  killing. 

"The  girl  located  the  murderer  and 
shot  him,"  said  Dr.  Davis.  "She  believed 
it  was  her  duty.  That  was  her  moral 
standard.  It  was  a  plain  case  of  murder, 
deliberately  planned.  I  talked  with  the 
girl  and  believed  that  she  did  not  think 
she  had  done  wrong. 

"I  had  her  convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  sent  to  the  Bedford  Reformatory. 
She  was  a  worthy  subject  and  I  had  her 
paroled  at  the  end  of  two  years.  She  later 
married  her  dead  husband's  brother  and 
is  now  a  useful  member  of  society.  That 
was  better  than  to  kill  her,  or  lock  her  up 
for  life." 

On  the  other  side,  however,  are  those 
who,  tho  they  may  not  yet  have  done  any- 
thing very  bad,  still  bear  all  the  indications 
{Continued  on  page  1003) 


Brontosaurus  roamed  the  earth  seven  million  years  ago.    He  could 
not  adapt  himself  to  changed  conditions.     Nature  scrapped  him. 

Svolution 

and  the    §CmpJfeap 


One  of  the  cases  in  the  William  J.  Hammer 
Historical  Collection  in  New  York,  which 
exhibits  the  hundreds  of  lamps  which  were 
scrapped  before  MAZDA  Service  gave  us 
the  MAZDA 

lamp  of  today. 


Talks  about  MAZDA  No.  4 


"Not  the  name 
of  a  thing 
but  the  mark 
of  a  Service." 


ABOUT  seven  million 
years  ago,  more  or  less, 
astupid,  slow-moving 
lizard  known  to  science  as 
brontosaurus  roamed  the 
earth.  He  stood  thirty  feet 
high  on  his  hind  feet  and 
was  seventy  feet  long.  He  weighed  over  thirty 
tons.  As  he  lumbered  along,  each  of  his  pon- 
derous feet  left  a  track  that  occupied  one 
square  yard.  No  one  knows  why  he  became 
extinct.  Perhaps  the  earth  shrugged  her 
shoulders  one  day,  as  it  were;  in  other  words, 
a  cataclysm  occurred.  Dry  land  became  water 
and  oceans  became  dry  land.  Brontosaurus 
could  not  adapt  himself  to  the  change. 
Nature  scrapped  him. 

This  process  of  scrapping  is  what  Darwin 
meant  by  "evolution",  "natural  selection", 
and  the  "survival  of  the  fittest".  It  is  a  pro- 
cess that  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  scrap  heap 
of  human  industry.  There  are  mechanical 
fossils  as  well  as  fossil  lizards.  Look  in  the 
scrap  heap  of  any  industry  and  you  will  find 
them.  The  bigger  that  scrap 
heap  is,  the  more  marked 
has  been  the  evolution  which 
it  represents,  the  more  per- 
fect is  the  product  of  the  in- 
dustry. If  an  industry  has 
no  scrap  heap  it  is  standing 
still;  it  is  not  evolving. 

Next  to  agriculture  and 
architecture  the  oldest  of 
human  industries  is  the  art 
of  lighting.  Hence  the  scrap 
heap  of  light  producers 
ought  to  be  large.  And  it 
is.  Think  of  the  hairy, 
low-browed  savage  who 
rubbed  two  sticks  together,  built  a  fire  and 
thus  made  the  first  artificial  light  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  ago.  Then  think  of 
the  incandescent  electric  lamp.  What  an 
evolution!  What  a  scrap  heap  hasbeen  piled 
up  of  beacons,  rush  lights,  candles  and  oil 
lamps,  each  with  a  little  subsidiary  scrap 
heap  of  its  own,  representing  the  evolution 
of  its  particular  type  of  light-producer! 

When  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  was 
invented  the  height  of  the  scrap  heap  was 
more  than  doubled.  In  a  few  years,  lamps 
which  represented  the  illuminating  methods 
of  centuries  were  discarded.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet.  The  height  of  the  scrap  heap  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

All  the  science  of  our  time  is  epitomized  in 
the  incandescent  lamp  of  today— the  MAZDA 


lamp.  If  you  knew  its  history  you  would 
know  the  history  of  modern  science.  Study 
its  scrap  heap  and  you  learn  how  far  the  art 
of  lighting  has  evolved,  even  inyourown  time. 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  heap  you  will 
find  a  lamp  with  a  strip  of  graphite  in  a  poor 
vacuum.  Farther  up  are  hundreds  of  lamps 
with  platinum  filaments;  still  further  up 
lamps  with  filaments  composed  of  the  oxides 
of  zirconium  and  titanium,  and  very  near  the 
present  top,  lamps  with  filaments  of  carbon, 
osmium,  silicon  compounds  and  tantalum. 
Then  come  many  types  of  the  metal  filament 
lamp,  including  types  of  tungsten  lamps. 

All  of  them  are  as  extinct  as  brontosaurus. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  lamps  of 
today  marked  MAZDA  are  the  last  word  in 
incandescent  electric  lighting.  Some  day 
there  will  be  other  lamps,  more  efficient  but 
still  marked  MAZDA. 

They  will  be  so  marked  because  they 
evolved  from  the  same  unceasing  systematic 
study  and  selection  that  gave  us  the  MAZDA 
of  today — a  study  and  selec- 
tion centered  in  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schen- 
ectady and  supplemented  by 
learning  from  the  leading 
experimental  lamp  labora- 
tories of  the  world, what  pro- 
gress they  have  made  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  results  thus  obtained 

are    communicated    to    the 

Comparing  the  spectra  General  ElectricCompany's 

I  ortwohghts.  MAZ.UA  ,  r       J 

1  Service  means  the  mak-  manufacturing     centers     at 
'  ing  of  many  such  com-  Cleveland     and     Harrison, 

parisons,    tests    experi-    and  a,SQ   {Q  the   other  | 
ments  and  selections  in  .  .  ' 

order  constantly  to  manufacturing     companies 

evolve  better  lamps,  entitled    to    receive    them. 

DAshJl'llwa'^btihe  This  scientific  investigation 

markof1  the  furthest  ad-  and  the  communication  of 

vance   in   incandescent   the  results  obtained   Consti- 

lightin8-  tute  MAZDA  Service.    All 

the  lamps  made  by  the  companies  in  accord- 
ance with  this  service  are  marked  MAZDA. 

A  lamp  marked  MAZDA  is  always  the 
product  of  a  scientific  evolution;  whetheryou 
buy  it  today,  tomorrow,  or  at  any  future  time, 
it  is  selected  from  types  devised  after  months 
and  even  years  of  research;  it  istheonethat  has 
survived  all  tests,  because  it  hasbeen  proved 
the  fittest;  it  is  a  lamp  that  represents  the  latest 
commercial  advancein  illumination  of  its  time. 


General  Electric  Company 
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'Wo 
Hill  too  Steep 

No  Sand  too  Deep" 


Workmanship  Compares 
with  that  of  Any  Car 

TJ1  XPERT,  painstaking  workmanship  builds  dependable 
service  and  long  life  into  Jackson  cars. 
Even  the  finest  design  and  materials  of  the  highest 
quality  are  not  enough.  But  when  these  are  combined 
with  the  workmanship  of  men  who  have  been  trained  for  twelve  years  in  Jackson 
methods,   then  you  get  a  car  of  enduring  dependability. 

There  is  a  standard  of  perfection  for  every  detail  of  workmanship  that  goes  into  Jackson  cars  and  it's 
a  mighty  high  standard.  It's  the  standard  that  keeps  eight  and  nine-year-old  Jackson  cars  in  daily  use  on 
the  road,  giving  their  owners  that  faithful  service  that  has  made  the  Jackson  reputation. 

Jackson  shops  have  always  been  run  on  quality  production  —  never  on  a  quantity  schedule.  Every 
detail  is  considered  worthy  of  the  best  workmanship. 

Take  the  Jackson  steering  gears,  for  instance.  You  can  depend  on  their  Safety  for  they  are  made 
throughout  in  Jackson  shops.  The  infinitely  careful  workmanship  in  assembling  and  the  hair-line  accuracy 
with  which  every  part  is  finished  assures  their  perfect  action  and  absolute  safety.  We  build  into  them  the 
utmost  strength. 

The  same  degree  of  painstaking  workmanship  that  distinguishes  the  Jackson  car  mechanically,  is 
also  exercised   in  its  finish. 

Jackson  bodies  receive  nineteen  separate  and  distinct  painting  operations,  all  performed  by  hand, 
and    the   result  is  a   lustrous,   lasting  beauty. 

Careful  workmanship  gives  Jackson  cars  their  great  value.  It  is  more  important  than  Specifications, 
but  on  specifications,  too,  the  three  new  Jackson  models  more  than  hold  their  own. 

Olympic  "Forty" ,     , Majestic  "Big  Four" ,     r-       -Sultanic  "Six" 


$1385.  Four  cylinder,  long 
stroke  motor.  Forty  H.l\  115- 
in.  wheel  base.  Electric  i  rank- 
ing, lighting  and  born, 


$1885.  Four  cylinder,  long 
stroke  motor,  Forty-five  H.  P. 
124-in.  wheel  base.  Electric 
cranking,    lighting  and  horn. 


$2150.  .Six  cylinder,  long  stroke 
motor.  Fifty-five  H.  P.  132-inch 
wheel  base.  Electric  cranking,  light- 
ing and  horn.  Seven-passenger,  138- 
inch  wheel  base.  $2300. 


1318  East  Main  Street 


Jackson  Automobile  Company 


Jackson,  Michigan 
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of  weak-nimdedness.  Miss  Davis  believes 
that  these  should  be  specially  provided  for, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  State  of 
future  danger  from  their  weakness.  The 
following  seems  conclusive  proof  of  this 
contention: 

The  commissioner  pointed  out  that  a 
year  before  Herman  Rosenthal  was  mur- 
dered, "Gyp  the  Blood"  had  been  up 
licfore  Judge  Hoyt  in  the  Children's 
Court. 

"Judge  Hoyt  at  that  time,"  said  Dr. 
Davis,  "openly  exprest  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  an  institution  where  men 
of  the  'Gyp'  type  might  be  placed  for  life. 
He  openly  held  that  'Gyp'  was  a  menace 
to  society  because  he  was  weak  mentally. 
And  his  words  came  true." 

In  regard  to  "Gyp  the  Blood"  and  his 
three  fellow  criminals,  Dr.  Davis  said  in 
conclusion: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  wise  to  kill 
the  four  gunmen.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  hopeless  criminal  degenerates. 
1  never  had  a  chance  to  find  out.  They 
probably  were,  however,  and  should  have 
been  put  in  a  custodial  institution  for  life. 

"But  do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  relaxation  of  punishment. 
Some  people  say  I  am  too  severe.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  bound 
lo  come,  and  soon,  when  we  shall  do  away 
with  capital  punishment  entirely." 


"CY"   WARMAN 

AS  "general  assistant"  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  and  as  chronicler  of 
the  romance,  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life  in 
the  engine-cab,  "Cy"  Warman  was  best 
known  to  the  reading  public.  But  with  his 
death  a  few  days  ago  came  out  the  informa- 
tion that  he  was  also  the  author  of  "Sweet 
Marie."  This  song  was  immensely  popular 
less  than  two  decades  ago,  and  so  long  did 
its  popularity  last  that  there  are  few  people 
now  who  are  not  familiar  at  least  with  the 
music.  Twenty  years  ago,  remarks  the 
New  York  Press,  every  one  was  whistling  or 
singing  "Sweet  Marie,"  and  it  adds: 

Considered  as  poetry,  of  course,  the 
words  of  "Sweet  Marie"  are  mere  over- 
sweetened  sentiment,  but  they  betray,  like 
many  other  of  Warman's  verses,  his  real 
affection  for  the  pure  and  the  beautiful  in 
life  and  love.  Thousands  of  Americans  will 
remember  how  in  impressionable  youth 
they  themselves  have  hummed  the  song's 
closing  lines: 

Not  the  sunlight  in  your  hair,  sweet  Marie, 
Not  because  your  face  is  fair,  love,  to  see; 

But  your  soul  so  pure  and  sweet 

Makes  my  happiness  complete. 
Makes  me  falter  at  your  feet,  sweet  Marie. 

Mr.  Warman  did  not  make  an  immediate 
hit  at  the  start  of  his  career.  From  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  we  learn  the  strik- 
ing way  in  which  he  "caught  on": 
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He  went  to  Denver  and  became  a  news- 
paper reporter.  Later  he  began  publishing 
a  railway  journal,  but  it  did  not  prove  a 
success.  Meantime  he  was  writing  short 
poems  and  bits  of  prose,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  sale  for  them. 

One  day  when  he  was  feeling  unusually 
downhearted,  he  wrote: 

But  there's  a  consolation 

In  the  thought  that  when  we're  dead, 
If  we  have  written  something  good 

Our  efforts  will  be  read ; 
And  friends  will  plant  forget-me-nots. 

And  come  and  sit  and  sigh. 
And  irrigate  our  graves  with  tears 

When  we  go  off  and  die. 

This  attracted  attention,  and  his  suc- 
cess was  continuous  after  the  publication 
in  a  New  York  newspaper  of  a  column  of 
his  verse. 

He  was  finally  engaged  by  Charles  A. 
Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  to  write  verse 
for  that  paper,  and  it  was  in  the  columns  of 
The  Sun  that  "Sweet  Marie"  first  ap- 
peared. From  this  song  Warman  attained 
fame  and  wealth  in  a  few  weeks.  If  this 
seems  phenomenal,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  over  a  million  copies  of  "  Sweet  Marie  " 
were  sold  in  six  months,  and  that  the  com- 
poser's royalty  in  those  days  was  ten  cents 
a  copy.  How  Warman  turned  to  railroad 
life  as  subject-matter  for  his  later  writings 
is  told  most  interestingly  by  a  reporter  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

A  dozen  years  ago  I  met  "  Cy  "  Warman 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  in  the  office  of 
Arthur  P.  Smith,  then  assistant  general 
passenger-agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  It  was  Mr.  Smith  who  suggested 
the  possibility  of  writing  a  good  story 
about  "Cy"  Warman. 

"That  fellow  who  used  to  shovel  coal  on 
the  Rio  Grande;  who  used  to  wear  overalls 
and  get  his  face  smirched  with  coal-dust 
while  he  stoked  the  fires  of  an  old  freighter 
down  in  Texas,  but  who  hasn't  done  a  lick 
of  work  in  a  decade,  and  who  makes  heaps 
of  money  just  traveling  around  telling 
stories." 

With  some  reluctance  the  inimitable 
"Cy"  consented  to  tell  us  personally  how 
he  "butted  into"  literature. 

' '  Several  years  ago  I  used  to  live  in  Den- 
ver," he  began,  "and  during  my  spare 
hours,  as  a  respite  from  the  strenuous  life'of 
railroading,  I  used  to  soothe  my  soul  by 
transcribing  on  to  paper  poetic  inspirations 
gathered  from  the  Lord  knows  where.  I 
had  sent  considerable  of  this  stuff  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  Mr.  Dana,  the  elder, 
saw  fit  to  publish  some  of  it  now  and 
then,  saying  many  very  complimentary 
things. 

"These  praises  of  the  veteran  editor  soon 
convinced  me  that  I  was  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  West,  and  I  went  to  New  York  with 
an  armful  of  verse.  Just  about  that  time 
one  of  the  first  railroad  stories  ever  pub- 
lished appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine,  just 
then  starting.  I  happened  to  read  it,  and 
tho  imprest  with  the  polish  of  its  literary 
expression,  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  it 
was  a  deplorable  concoction  from  the  view- 
point of  practical  railroading. 

"Now,  inasmuch  as  I  was  fresh  from  the 
railroad  shop  with  the  smell  of  tallow  still 
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Is  the  Spark  Plug  With  Which 
All  Overland  Cars 
Are  Equipped  At  the  Factory 

The  "Champion  O"  was  designed  especial- 
ly for  this  season's  Ovetlands.  For  Over- 
lands  of  1910,  "11,  M2  and  "13.  ask  for 
the  "Champion  Long." 
In  designing  these  spark  plugs,  we  were  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  every  feature  of 
the  Overland  motor. 

Then  the  factory  experts  tested,  tested  and 
tested,  until  absolutely  sure  that  "Cham- 
pions ' '  gave  the  highest  possible  efficiency 
to  their  motors. 

75%  of  American  made  cars,  including  the  Ford. 
Overland,  Studebaker.  Maxwell  and  Metz.  are 
being  equipped  at  their  factories  with  specially  de- 
signed Champion  Spark  Plugs. 
The  high  quality  of  these  plugs  comes  not  only  from 
the  use  of  superior  materials,  but  from  our  own  spe- 
cial manufacturing  processes. 
' '  Champiom ' '  are  oversize.  They  are  built  to  stand 
the  grief. 

Ask  for  the  special  lA  -inch  Champion  X  for  your 
Fordcar.  It's75c.  TheOverland  plug  sells  at  $1 . 
Consult  with  your  dealer  on  this  important  subject. 
He  will  advise  you  as  to  the  "Champion"  you  should 
use  for  your  Motor  Car,  Motor  Truck,  Motorcycle, 
Motor  Boat,  Aeroplane  or  Stationary  Motor. 

(Licensed  under  the  Canfield  Patent 
No.  612,701.  October  18,  1898) 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  CO. 

309  Avondale  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Export  Representative: 

Automobile  Sundries  Co.,  18  Broadway,  New  York 


Private  garage  of  Mr.  Harrison  H.  Atwood. 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  equipped  with 

Universal  Auto  Turntable 

Adds  storage  capacity  without  increasing  the  floor 
space.  Saves  valuable  time  getting  your  car  in  or  out. 
Lessens  the  constant  liability  of  bumping,  scraping  and 
otherwise  injuring  your  car  due  to  overcrowding. 

A  child  can  turn  your  car  on  the  "Universal"  because 
our  patent  Serpentine  ball  race  makes  it 

TURN  50%  EASIER  THAN  OTHERS 

Use  upstairs  or  down,  outside  or  in.  Makes  ideal  wash 
rack  when  fitted  with  our  drain.  Strong,  ornamental  and 
durable.    Fully  tested,  fully  guaranteed.    Several  sizes. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  "LD"  and  prices. 

The    Canton    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 
Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Think  of  This 

Just  one  little  hole  in  your  screens — one  tiny  rusted- 
out,  broken-down  mesh  and  your  entire  screening  ex- 
pense is  wasted.  Through  that  unsuspected  breach  in 
the  defenses  of  your  home,  germ-carrying  insects  creep 
unseen  and  spread  the  havoc  of  disease. 

The  remedy  is  in  the  use  of  enduring 

Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth 

—100%  efficient— woven  from  a  remarkable  wire  (90% 
pure  copper)  that  can  not  rust  Fog,  salt  mists,  rain, 
smoke,  the  dampness  of  tropical  swamps,  sulphur  or 
ammonia  fumes  are  powerless  to  harm  Pompeiian  Bronze.  Bar- 
ring fire  or  accident,  it  lasts  as  long  as  your  house,  each  mesh 
whole  and  unbroken — a  permanent,  positive  protection. 

Rescreen  with  Pompeiian  Bronze.  Use  it  if  you  are  building. 
Your  safeguard  against  substitution  is  the  removable  red  string 
woven  in  the  selvage  of  every  piece  before  it  leaves  the  mill.  If 
there  is  no  red  string  it  isn't  Pompeiian  Bronze. 

If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you,  we  will  promptly 

Send  to-day  for  book. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

63  Sterling  Street,  Clinton,  Mass. 

First  weavers  of  wire  by  power  in  the  world.  Makers  of  Clin- 
ton Wire  Lath— the  first  metal  lath  produced  and  the  best  to-day 
for  stucco  and  inside  work.  Interesting  book  of  "Stucco  Houses," 
showing  many  types,  sent  upon  request. 


A  side-by -side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
sells  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

F^REE  ADVICE 

Whether  your  doe  is  sick  or  well  don't  fail  to 
send  for  Polk  Miller's  great  book  on  "Dogs 
and  How  to  Treat  Them,"  price  50c  prepaid. 
A  copy  of  this  book  (worth  $10.00  to  any  dog 
owner)  and  a  year's  expert  medical  advice 
given  free  with  a  Si. 00  order  of  the  following 
dog  remedies:  Sergeant's  Condition  Pills,  an 
unexcelled  tonic,  50c  and  Si. 00  per  box;Sure 

Capsule*  for  worms,  50c  box,  prepaid.   They  never  fail. 
ink  lent  free  on  application.    Send  today;  you 

ave  your  dog's  life. 
POLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO..  Inc..  809  E.  Main  St..  Richmond, Va 
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I  Doesn't 
Smudge, 
Rub  nor 
Fade 


BALL- POINTED  I 
PENS 


CARBON  PAPER 

Gives  yon  copies  that  actually  rival  the  original  = 

in  clearness.   It  is  the  only  carbon  paper  With  a  = 

perfectly  smooth  surface.   And  it  is  so  scientiu-  = 

~     cally  compounded  that  it  gives  off  neither  too  = 

tittle  carbon  (to  make  the  copy  faint)  nor  too  j 

much  (to  blur  or  smudge  the  paper  or  soil  your  [ 

=     lingers),  but  just  enough  to  give  the  sharp,  dm-  ■ 
I  met,  permanent  impressions  you  need. 

In  black  or  blue,  MultiKopy  nerer  fades.    Eeo-  2B 

nomical,  too,  because  one  sheet  makes  100  copies.  j 

Write  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet 

\    F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  334  Congress  St.,  BOSTON.  MASS.  I 

=     New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Pittsbureh  j 

Maitri  tf  Star  Brand  Tjfrwriur  Rilbmi  g 
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on  my  hands,  I  began  to  itch  to  try  my  luck 
at  a  railroad  story.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
McClure  by  a  literary  acquaintance  of 
mine,  and  said  to  him  that  I  should  like  to 
write  a  story  for  his  magazine  about  tra\- 
eling  a  thousand  miles  in  a  night.  I  told 
him  that  I  contemplated  riding  in  an  engine 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  so  as  to  gel  the 
realism  of  the  excitement. 

'You  never  would  last  that  long  in 
the  cab  of  an  engine,"  declared  Mr.  McClure, 
emphatically;  'the  author  of  our  first  story 
was  completely  fagged  out  wit  h  a  two-hours' 
run  up  to  Albany!' 

"  'You  leave  that  to  me,'  I  replied. 
'Nothing  short  of  a  thousand-mile  ride 
goes  with  me.'  He  finally  agreed  to  the 
proposition  upon  my  proposal  that  if  the 
story  was  not  the  best  ever  he  could  have  it 
for  nothing. 

"I  first  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem for  permission  to  ride  in  the  cab  of  one 
of  its  engines,  but  was  turned  down.  I 
then  applied  to  the  New  Y"ork  Central,  the 
road  about  which  the  other  fellow  had  writ- 
ten, and  after  considerable  hemming  and 
hawing  by  the  officials,  I  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing consent. 

"Well,  sir,  I  made  the  trip  and  dictated 
the  skeleton  of  the  tale  immediately  after  I 
landed  in  Chicago.  I  sent  it  to  McClure, 
who  published  it,  after  considerable  delay. 
It  was  an  immediate  hit  with  the  readers  of 
the  magazine,  and  opened  up  to  me  the 
periodicals  of  England. 

"In  that  same  number  of  the  magazine 
appeared  a  scientific  article  by  a  very 
learned  man.  Numerous  copies  had  been 
sent  to  scientific  men  all  over  the  country 
so  that  they  might  pass  opinion  on  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  author.  Nearly  all 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  periodical, 
thanking  the  editor  for  the  free  opportunity 
he  afforded  them  of  reading  a  railroad  story 
that  marked  a  departure  in  literature. 

"  Soon  afterward  I  met  .Julian  Ralph,  and 
he  congratulated  me,  saying  that  I  had 
jumped  into  a  position  in  literature  which 
it  had  taken  him  ten  years  to  attain,  and 
he  is  a  great  man.  I  simplv  scored  on  a 
nuke." 

"What  about  the  armful  of  poetry  that 
you  took  from  Denver  to  New  York  with 
you?"  queried  Mr.  Smith. 

"Well,  I  don't  like  to  say  much  about 
that.  I  was  turned  down  on  that  propo- 
sition, and  have  been  thankful  to  the  pub- 
lisher ever  since.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
adverse  opinion  1  might  have  gone  home 
and  continued  to  dabble  in  rondeaus  or 
11  lore  probably  in  dirges  to  the  sad  lot  of  a 
poet  dethroned,  to  no  special  profit  to 
myself  and  to  no  edification  to  the  public. 

"One  jingle  I  did  write  after  that,  and  I 
shall  recite  it  now: 


w  K    WERE    BOTE    DECEIVED 

A  wild  juanita.  Mack  and  tan 

KoUe  Into  Wlngate  on  a  mule: 
Met  a  Chicago  traveling  man. 
Who  told  her  as  a  traveler  can 

That  she  was  wildly  beautiful. 
She  smiled,  she  hoped,  she  lived — BlMl 
she  looked  into  a  looking-glass 

'You  arc  a  poet,"  my  friend  said; 

"Your  Bune  has  Hashed  from  coast  to  coast 
Say,  you'll  be  read  when  Riley's  dead 
And  Field  has  faded — yes,"  he  said. 

"You're  Shakespeare's  ghost 
Hut  now  I  sympathise  with  her — 
This  maid      I've  seen  the  publisher. 
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GETTING   A   LINE   ON   MR.   WILSON 

AFTER  performing  the  most  dazzling 
and  mystifying  tricks  of  sleight-of- 
hand,  which  have  kept  all  poised  on  the 
edge  of  their  chairs  and  have  succeeded  in 
baffling  even  that  tow-headed  hoy  in  the 
front  row  (who  has  a  box  of  "The  Parlor 
Wizard"  tricks  at  home  and  is  somewhat 
of  a  conjuror  himself) ;  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  wizardry,  the  artist  steps  forward  to  the 
footlights  ingratiatingly  and  announces 
that  he  will  now  give  a  lesson  in  legerdemain, 
such  as  will  allow  any  member  of  the 
audience  to  understand  his  methods  per- 
fectly. Very  slowly  and  with  the  most 
explicit  explanation  he  goes  through  with  a 
card-trick  or  two.  It  seems  as  tho  he  could 
hardly  tell  any  more  about  that  trick  or 
show  you  any  more  plainly  how  it  is  done. 
How  easy  it  is!  But  suppose,  when  you 
have  returned  home,  that  you  try  to  do  it 
yourself.  Immediately  you  discover  that 
you  actually  know  no  more  than  you  did  at 
first,  and  that  all  these  explanations,  while 
they  have  seemingly  given  you  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  worthy  professor's  science, 
have  really  made  you  no  whit  the  wiser 
after  all.  This,  claims  Mr.  Peter  Clark 
Macfarlane,  in  Collier's,  is  the  discovery 
now  being  made  in  regard  to  the  "frank" 
talk  given  to  the  Press  Club  by  President 
Wilson  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  a  remarkably 
interesting  article,  called  "The  President  in 
Practise,"  Mr.  Macfarlane  endeavors  to 
give  us  a  fair  and  balanced  view  of  the 
President,  showing  with  equal  care  what  he, 
at  least,  regards  as  the  President's  faults 
and  virtues.  Marry,  perhaps,  will  not 
agree  with  all  of  it,  but  his  findings  are  well 
worth  reading.  "Washington  has  the 
nearest  look  at  the  President,"  he  remarks, 
and  continues: 

Now  and  then  Washington  thinks  it 
knows  him,  and  now  and  then  concludes 
that  it  does  not.  To  quote  my  former 
article:  "It  is  highly  important  that  the 
American  people  should  not  deceive  them- 
selves regarding  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
man  is  less  transparent  than  he  seems." 

This  seeming  transparency  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difficulty.  The  President  in 
his  first  impression  is  a  cordial,  unaffected, 
high-bred  gentleman,  true  to  the  traditions 
of  the  very  finest  American  type.  We 
observe  that  he  bears  himself  simply,  and 
that  his  family  does  the  same,  setting 
Washington  and  the  nation  an  example  in 
sensible  and  sober  living  that  it  is  exceeding 
well  for  both  to  learn.  We  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  he  has  taught  the  idle 
rich  of  the  capital  city  the  lesson  of  their 
unimportance  so  succinctly  that  all  suc- 
ceeding Administrations  must  be  grateful,  j 
But  to  assume  that  the  man's  personality 
is  as  simple  as  his  manner  is  to  deceive 
ourselves.     He  is  not  so  easily  computed. 

One  Washington  correspondent,  who  has 
had  many  years  in  the  national  capital  and 
a  long  perspective  of  acquaintance  with  the 
President,  and  who  believes  in  him  de- 
votedly, confessed  to  me  the  other  day :  i 
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GUARANTEED  PLUMBING 
"  FIXTURES 

TO  assure  a  healthful  home  at  moderate  cost ;  to  add  to 
the  general  beauty  of  its  interior;  to  give  the  home 
builder  all  the  best  in  plumbing  fixtures  that  experience,  sani- 
tary science  and  the  highest  skill  have  produced — this  is  the 
mission  of  Standard"  equipment.  They  have  carried  this 
creed  into  millions  of  homes. 

"Modern  Bathrooms"  —  Everyone  who  is  planning  to  build  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  "Modern  Bathrooms"  —  100  pages  in  color.  It  shows 
practical,  modern  bathrooms  at  costs  ranging  from  378.00  to  $600.00 
with  prices  of  each  fixture  in  detail.  Floor  plans,  ideas  for  decoration, 
tiling,  accessories,  together  with  model  equipment  for  kitchens  and 
laundries,  are  also  shown.    Sent  free. 


Genuine  "^tattd'apd"  fixtures  for  the 
Home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings, 
Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by 
the  Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red 
and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thin- 
ner enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  require- 


ments of  those  who  demand  '^5tat»dar>d" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  "Stattdar'd" 
fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  11  bears  the  guar- 
antee label.  In  order  to  avoid  substitution 
of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  ^tftttdJaPd" 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) . 


Standard  Samtso®  TP&.  Co.        Dept.  35      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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New  York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Toronto,  Can. 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis    . 
San   Francisco 
Erie.    Pa.     . 
Cincinnati 
Nashville 
New  Orleans  . 


35  West  31st  Street 

900  S.    Michigan   Ave. 

1215  Walnut  Street 

59  Richmond  St..  E. 

106  Federal   Street 

100   N.    Fourth  Street 

.    719   Kialto   Bldg. 

17-19  W     11th  Street 

633  Walnut  Street 

315  Tenth   Ave.,   S. 

846  Baronne  Street 


Montreal,  Can. 
Boston      .       .       , 
Louisville    . 
Cleveland 
Hamilton,  Can. 
London,   E.   O.      . 
Houston.   Tex. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


.      215  Coristine  Bldg. 

186  Devonshire  Street 

319-23   W.  Main   Street 

.     4505  Euclid  Avenue 

20-28  Jackson   St.  W. 

57-60   Holborn   Viaduct 

Preston   &  Smith   Sts. 

Southern   Bldg. 

.      311-321  Erie  Street 

Front  &  Jones  Sts. 

212  Losoya  Street 


GUARANTEED 

GUNN 
CONSTRUCTION 


The  Best  in  Bookcase  Construction  ~J£^ 


Send  for  Free  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS"  (and  Souvenir  Bookmark) 

showing;  the  latest  Sectional  Bookcases— the  ideal  home  for  your  books — in 
our  Sanitary,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  Styles  in  richly  finished  Mahog- 
any and  Oak.  Removable,  non-binding,  dust-proof  doors,  no  disfiguring  iron 
bands.      Quality  is  guaranteed. 

OUR    PRICES   ARE   LOWER  THAN   OTHERS 

You  will  enjoy  seeing  these  up-to-date  bookcases.    Start  with  one  section  and  add  to  as  needed. 
Sold  through  dealers  or  direct  from  factory.     Don't  forget  to  ask  for  our  free  Souvenir  Bookmark. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.      DeP-«  b  19. 
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For  Large  and  Small  Buildings 
For  Factory  and  House 

For  Strength  and  Beauty 

Douglas  Fir  insures  so  much  practical  superior  value  for 

so  many  different  uses  that  it  is  generally  recognized  as  the 

Greatest  "All-Utility"  Lumber 

For  structural  purposes,  such  as  the  columns,  girders  and  beams 
of  a  factory,  or  the  framing  timbers  of  a  house,  it  is  ideal,  not  only  because 
it  is  stronger  than  any  other  commercial  structural  lumber,  but  also  because 
it  weighs  much  less  than  any  other  wood  of  anywhere  near  its  strength. 

When  cut  "Vertical  Grain"  for  flooring,  stepping,  shelving, 
and  similar  uses,  where  friction  and  mechanical  wear  must  be  withstood, 
or  with  grain  perpendicular  as  in  paving  blocks,  it  is  astonishingly  durable. 

When  cut  "Slash  Grain"  for  interior  finish,  doors  and  panels, 
it  shows  such  a  handsome  and  distinctive  figure  that  it  is  widely  used  for 
interior  finish  in  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  buildings  and  is  frequent- 
ly given  preference  over  costly  hardwoods,  not  merely  because  it  is  cheaper, 
but   because  it  is  regarded   as  more  beautiful  and  as  having  more  individuality. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  88  in  commenting  on  Douglas  Fir 
as  "the  most  important  of  American  woods,"  says,  "though  in  point  of  production  it 
ranks  second  .  .  the  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  wood  can  be  put  place  it  first." 

Ask  Your  Local  Lumber  Dealer 

to  show  you  DOUGLAS  FIR.  And  you  will  be  interested  in  the  Douglas  Fir  Book- 
let, which  we  will  send  you  on  request.    It  is  an  Economy  Help.    Write  us  for  it. 

WEST  COAST  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIATION 

706  Tacoma  Bldg.,  Tacoina,  Wash. 


Helpful — Concise — Complete 

Little  Nuggets 
of  Knowledge 

14  Cloth  Bound  Volume*  — 
27c  each  in  Cloth;  50c  in 
Leather;  Carriage  Prepaid. 

Here  is  a  handy  Pocket 
Reference  Library,  which  will  tell  you  just  what 
you  want  to  know  without  wading  through  a  mass 
of  extraneous  matter.  Handy,  exact,  compact, 
readily  accessible  —  no  handling  of  bulky  tomes  — 
vest-pocket  encyclopedias  carefully  prepared,  reli- 
able, authoritative — legibly  printed  in  sharp,  clear- 
cut  type  on  thin,  strong  paper. 

Titles  of  the  Fourteen  Volumes 

Send  27c  for  Each   Volume   Selected  in  Cloth;  or 
50c  in  Leather  Binding.     We  Pay  Carriage. 


A  Dictionary  of   Prose 
Quotations 

A  Dictionary  of  Poet- 
ical Quotations 

When  Was  That  > 

A  Dictionary  of  Dates 
— Historical,  Litrrary. 
Geographical 

A     Gazetteer    of     the 
British  Isles 

French  Conversation  for 
English  Travelers 

Abbreviations,    English 
and  Foreign 


Proverbs  and  Maxims 
Dictionary   of   Musical 

Terms 
Dictionary  of   Mythol- 
ogy 
The  Pocket  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gardener 
Dictionary  of    Etiquette 
Miniature  French-Eng- 
lish Dictionary 
German    Conversation 
for  EnglishTravelers. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  Yorlc 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walla  absorb 
water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  dis- 
figured. But  they  can  be  waterproofed  and 
beautified  by  an  application  of 

TaRUS-CON 


StoneTex 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  crment  coating  which  becomes  an  ln- 
srp.u. tblc  part  of  thr  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Dampproof. 
u<  .it hrr-resinting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  00  phasing  tones. 

Il  wdl  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information, 
(.riling  us  your  needs. 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
136  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Waterprootingt — Dampproofings — Technical  Paintt 
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"I     am     completely     baffled.     I     do     not 
fa  hom  him  at  all." 

The  intimate  friends  of  President  Wilson 
'augh  at  the  idea  that  he  is  baffling,  but 
they  may  spare  their  cachinnations. 

This  mystery  of  his  personality  grows — 
grows  until  it  has  greatly  embarrassed  the 
President  himself.  Only  recently  he  was 
trying  to  help  out  with  an  attempt  at  self- 
disclosure.  The  result  was  interesting  but 
unimportant.  He  either  did  not  try  very 
hard  or  did  not  succeed  very  well. 

He  told  tlie  Press  (  luh  that  he  had  veins, 
and  with  blood  in  them;  a  breast  and  with 
fire  in  it ;  and  that  in  other  respects  he  was 
quite  human — all  of  which  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary  had  it  not  been 
necessary.  Because  it  was  necessary  you 
may  set  it  down  that  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  popular  impression  which  no 
confession  to  a  press  club  can  undo. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  President 
is  not  only  a  many-sided  man  but  a  man  of 
contradictory  qualities.  The  Democratic 
party  before  has  had  its  Hills  and  Gormans, 
its  Jacksons,  Jeffersons,  Tildens,  and  Cleve- 
lands;  its  machine-builders,  its  spoilsmen, 
its  dictators,  and  its  lofty  patriots;  but  never 
before  has  it  seen  all  these  characteristics 
combined  to  such  superlative  degree  in  a 
single  man.  When  these  talents  are  rolled 
into  one  individual  we  may  look  out  for 
differences  not  easy  to  be  reconciled,  and 
we  shall  find  them  aplenty. 

Contradictoriness  sometimes  resembles 
something  less  pleasant,  and  many — 
especially  the  little  sticklers  for  consistency 
— have  been  greatly  troubled  by  Woodrow 
Wilson's  treatment  of  the  party  platform. ! 
This  trait,  and  that  other  significant  one 
of  absolute  self-assurance,  Mr.  Macfarlaue 
interprets  strikingly.  Of  the  President's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Baltimore  platform  he  says: 

He  has  proved  himself  the  greatest 
absolutist  in  our  history.  He  has  trampled 
upon  precedents.  He  has  broken  with 
tradition.  He  has  revived  dead  practises. 
He  has  instituted  a  new  order.  He  has 
wiped  out  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  has 
made  the  Capitol  a  wing  of  the  White 
House.  In  him  are  the  seats  of  power — 
in  him  the  resolutions  of  party  difference — 
in  him  are  policies  framed  and  in  him  is 
legislation  enacted.  Congressional  com- 
mittees do  a  little  winnowing,  and  Congress 
holds  a  ratification  meeting  once  in  a 
while — that  is  their  function.  Meanwhile 
the  country  applauds.  Even  Congress, 
up  till  the  tolls  trouble,  has  leapt  through 
the  hoops  with  precision  if  not  with  grace. 
In  the  earlier  article  I  wrote:  "He  has  the 
most  undaunted  faith  in  the  results  of  his 
own  mental  processes.  His  personal  re- 
sources have  apparently  not  even  been 
taxed — no  man  knows  whether  the  bottom 
of  them  lies  just  under  his  present  keel  or 
fathoms  deeper";  and  in  this  connection 
spoke  of  "the  spell  of  the  cocksureness  of 
Woodrow  Wilson." 

For  a  year  the  spell  of  that  cocksureness 
has  been  upon  the  nation,  and  yet,  when 
he  was  reading  his  tolls  message,  it  appeared 
to  depart.  At  first  he  seemed  to  have  all 
his  old  accomplished  ease  of  bearing.  He 
stept  lightly  to  the  reading-desk,  affable 
smiles  wrinkling  his  features  as  he  reached 
up  and  shook  hands  with  the  Speaker  and 
the  Vice-President,  then  turned  to  face  the 
front   and    paused.     His  hair  had  grayed 
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perceptibly  since  the  first  time  he  had 
stood  there,  and  deeper  shadows  were 
chiseled  in  his  cheeks;  but  his  voice  as  he 
began  to  read,  one  would  have  said,  was 
entirely  unchanged;  there  was  not  a  break 
nor  a  hesitant  word,  yet  toward  the  end  a 
strange  note  entered  a  note  of  pleading 
that  was  almost  pathos,  noticeable  par- 
ticularly as  he  said:  "I  ask  this  of  you  in 
support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Administration." 

"The  foreign  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion!" What  a  sad  thing  at  this  moment 
to  many  appears  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Administration! — trembling  before  Japan 
— obsequious  before  England — helpless  in 
front  of  Mexico!  I  say  appears,  for  so  far 
it  is  only  appearance — a  single  ray  of  sun- 
light may  lift  the  shadow  of  doubt  and 
vindicate  that  policy  triumphantly;  but  for 
the  moment  it  lies  under  grave  suspicion 
in  many  minds. 

yes,  1  am  sure  that  the  cock-sureness  was 
wanting  at  that  moment  when  the  man 
stood  just  beneath  the  Speaker  and  the 
Vice-President  and  talked  out  over  the 
heads  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
their  masters  and  his,  the  people. 

But  why  should  the  spell  break?  Was  it 
because  of  fear — because  of  something 
awesome  to  his  soul  in  those  secrets  of  the 
State  Department  which  are  guarded  so 
jealously  from  the  ken  of  Congress?  Or 
was  it  rather  because  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
peculiarly  a  people's  President,  who,  as  he 
frankly  says,  derives  all  his  power  from  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  popular  wish, 
and  was  he  not  now,  for  the  first  time, 
going  into  action  without  his  commons  at 
his  back? 

The  mind  of  the  people  on  the  tolls  repeal 
is  in  part  favorable,  in  part  confused,  and 
in  part  a  respectful  withholding  of  judg- 
ment. Did  the  President  know  it,  and  was 
his  self-confidence  therefore  gone?  I  can 
not  pretend  to  know,  but  it  seemed  that 
the  humility  of  his  language  was  the 
humility  of  his  heart,  a  correspondence,  by 
the  way,  not  always  to  be  observed  in  his 
utterances. 

His  sudden  and  bewildering  changes  of 
policy  then  come  in  for  treatment  in  these 
paragraphs : 

In  his  campaign  he  was  for  free  tolls  for 
our  coastwise  ships;  in  office  he  urges  their 
repeal.  He  tells  certain  ladies  that  he  can 
not  further  even  slightly  the  cause  of  equal 
suffrage  because  the  platform  is  silent 
upon  it!  Yet  within  a  few  weeks  backward 
or  forward  of  that  possibly  disingenuous 
utterance  he  recommends  Presidential 
primaries,  upon  which  the  platform  is  silent; 
an  Alaskan  railroad,  upon  which  the 
document  is  also  silent;  and  an  adminis- 
trative trade  commission,  upon  which  the 
platform  is  not  only  silent,  but  against 
which  as  an  article  of  the  Progressive 
program  he  inveighed  as  a  candidate  with 
what  seem  the  most  bitter  and  unfair 
sentences  he  has  ever  uttered. 

But  the  President  has  reversed  himself 
in  matters  of  personal  policy  as  well.  He 
said  that  the  door  of  the  executive  office 
should  be  always  open.  It  is  habitually 
closed,  and  the  hardest  to  get  open  of  any 
President's  door  in  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington. He  said  that  pitiless  publicity 
should  be  the  rule.  There  never  was  a 
President  who  so  shrouded  his  plans  in 
mystery,  never  an  Administration  which  so 
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^ — — — — ^ — — — ^^  one  month  s 
free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  oner  is  absolutely  genuine . 
WRITF  TfiftAY  for  our  big  catalog  showing 
""'"•    aw+m    our  fuU  line  of  bicvcles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.     It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tiles  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  o  fEers    Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  D  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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For  Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  any 
temperature  and  always  ready 
is  given  by  the 

Ohio 
WaterHeater 

Safe — no  dangerous 
flue  or  condensa- 
tion pipes.  Water 
and  gas  attach- 
ments only  are  nec- 
essary. Can  be  set 
in  any  place.  Light 
'  heater;   hot    water 

flows  instantly.     Saves   time,   heat 
and  expense.      Always  ready  for  all 
requirements.    Used  alone  or  auxil- 
iary to  storage  tank. 
Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particulars 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  1st  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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ing (Up     when  One  Dip  Ivns  make  every 
I  '-nholder  virtually  af  ountain  pen? 
Send  toe  for  Sample  Package 
ONE    DIP     PEN     CO. 

32  Dally  Kecord  Bide,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


carefully  guarded  its  workings  from  the 
public  view.  How  much  he  tells  his 
Cabinet  members  is  not  of  record.  How 
little  he  tells  the  Senators  of,  for  instance, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
sometimes  conspicuously  evident. 

His  policy  of  secretiveness  is  really 
extraordinary,  and  carried  out  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Not  long  ago,  says 
the  writer,  Senator  Shively,  of  Indiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  rose  to  defend  the 
Mexican  policy  of  the  Administration 
against  the  attack  of  Senator  Fall.  The 
latter  had  brought  facts  in  great  numbers 
to  bear  upon  the  question;  but  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  brought  few,  and  those 
weak  and  faltering.  It  was  rumored  that 
he  had  received  no  information  from 
headquarters!  Not  less  significant  is  the 
tact  that  none  of  the  President's  closest 
supporters  in  Washington  appear  to  have 
been  informed  definitely  upon  the  present 
Japanese  situation  nor  what  it  is  that 
Japan  really  wants.     In  brief: 

Such  furtive  secrecy  from  an  Adminis- 
tration which  continually  proclaims  that 
it  has  nothing  to  conceal  is  in  itself  a 
ground  for  wonder  and  confusion. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  reversals,  big 
and  little,  are  perfectly  explainable  on 
natural  if  not  always  on  high  grounds,  but 
so  many  changes  of  front  are  nevertheless 
a  bit  disillusioning.  They  seem  to  indi- 
cate that,  as  a  campaigner,  our  President 
had  a  certain  capacity  to  woozle,  to  talk 
bravely  of  that  whereof  he  had  thought 
but  little  nor  thought  that  little  long. 

The  list  of  "offenses"  grows.  His 
partizan  spirit,  for  example,  has  brought 
him  to  the  point  of  absolutely-  failing  to 
recognize  politically  the  Progressive  aid 
that  he  has  had,  and  has  made  his  recogni- 
tion of  Republican  support  seem  cool  and 
conventional.  As  the  writer  says,  "the 
attitude  of  the  President  and  his  Admin- 
istration toward  the  Republican  party 
seems  to  be  tolerant,  a  sort  of  sympathy  for 
the  sick  .  .  .  the  sole  function  which  the 
Progressive  party  is  permitted  to  serve  in 
the  present  Congress  is  that  of  a  spur  to 
prick  the  side  of  Democratic  intent." 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  he  has 
always  admired  the  English  system  of 
cabinet  government  and  the  rigid  party- 
responsibility  on  which  it  is  based.  In  this 
he  is,  as  he  has  always  been,  a  strong 
Jefferson ian  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 
We  read  on  : 

His   whole    practise   demonstrates   thai 

until  very  recently  he  has  held  loyally  to 
the  heritage  of  political  ideas  that  came 
down  to  him  from  his  Jeffersonian  fathers. 
The   first    frame   in    which    he   sets  an    idea 

for  inspection  is  inevitably  a  conservative 
one,  and  the  first  remedy  for  a  defect 
which  occurs  to  him  will  be  an  old-time 
remedy.     His    progressivism    consists    in 

that,    when    the   old-time    remedy    fails,   he 

will  sometimes  dare  t be  new . 

( '■minim ii  n)i  page  1016) 
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■^  Ease  from  the  start 
— no  "breaking  in."  For 
a  journey  by  rail  or  the 
usual  clay's  walking 
Florsheims  comfort  your 
feet.  Styles  for  every  need 
and  to  suit  any  taste. 
Priced  at  $5  and  up  to  $7. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  will  show  you 
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Free  on  Request 
"THE  SIGN  of  CORRECT  STYLES" 
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Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  analytical  laboratory  of  this 
Institute  offers  its  services  in  con- 
nection with  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological analyses,  special  scien- 
tific investigations,  etc. 

Address  Analytical  Department 

THE  NATIONAL  VACCINE 
AND  ANTITOXIN  INSTITUTE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 
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Site  in  a  Barter  New  Document  File.    Will  last  a  lifetime. 
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Getting  More  Business 


nROADLY  speaking  the  only  way  you 
*-*  can  get  more  business  is  to  utilize 
your  working  time  to  better  advantage. 

You  cannot  lengthen  your  days.  But 
you  can  accomplish  more  work  in  the 
same  time  by  adopting  modern  methods. 
Modernize  your  business,  and  your  bank 
balance  has  got  to  increase  in  proportion. 
It  never  fails. 

Willys- Utility  Trucks  conserve  time. 
If  you  haul  things,  no  matter  what,  they 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  in  15  min- 
utes, work  that  heretofore  took  60  min- 
utes. They  permit  two  men  to  do  the 
work  of  six.  They  make  forty  deliveries 
where  horses  make  but  fourteen — and 
often  less.   They  make  it  possible  for  you 


to  reach  out  for  new  and  undeveloped 
business  because  they  give  you  and  yours 
the  time  and  the  means  to  do  it  with. 
They  create  new  business — increase  old 
business  and  get  more  business. 

Willys-Utility  Trucks  are  helping  mer- 
chants all  over  the  world  to  develop  new 
business. 

They  are  cutting  down  expenses"  and 
increasing  the  volume  of  business. 

They  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

And  we  can  give  you  all  the  bona-fide 
evidence  you  want  from  merchants  right 
in  your  line  of  business. 

Also  remember  the  Willys -Utility 
Truck  costs  30%  less  than  any  other 
similar  truck  made. 


Our  representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  go  into  all  details,  plans,  specifications,  prices, 
costs,  etc.    He  will  call  whenever  you  say.    Literature  and  special  body  book  on  request. 

Please  address  Dept.  ISO 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


30  horseoower  motor 

120-inch  wheelbase 

Loading  space  48x96  inches 

Front  tires  34x4'  2  inches,  pneumatic 

Rear  tires  36x3 l  2  inches,  solid 


$1350 

Three-Quarter  Ton 

For  Chassis  and  Driver's  Seat 
Body  as  shown  $150  extra,  f.  o.  b.  factory 


3-speed  transmission 

Doable  chain  drive 

Capacity,  1500  lbs. 

Double  expanding  and  contracting  brakes 

Complete  equipment 
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A  Seasoned 
Investment 

Netting  6% 


First  mortgage 
bonds  of  $500  and 
$1000  denomina- 
tions. 

Cash  investment 
in  security  over 
four  times  bond 
issue. 

Original  loan  re- 
duced 25%  by 
serial  payments. 

Sinking  fund  has 
always  exceeded 
bond  require- 
ments. 

Old  established 
company. 

Capable  manage- 
ment. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  734  R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street,      Chicago 
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CHEAPER      GRAIN      PROMISED      BY 

HEAVIER     WHEAT    CROPS    AND 

ARGENTINE    COMPETITION 

IN    CORN 

THE  April  1  report  as  to  winter  wheat 
gave  promise  of  the  largest  crop  on 
record.  Unfavorable  weather  later  on  may 
seriously  change  conditions,  and  so  might 
a  plague  of  insects,  but  barring  these  mis- 
fortunes, the  crop  promises  to  be  the  best 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Approximately  35,500,000  acres  are  now 
under  cultivation,  an  increase  of  8.6  per 
cent,  over  the  acreage  of  last  year.  Last 
year's  acreage  produced  a  total  of  523,- 
561.000  bushels.  On  this  basis,  one  of  the 
estimates  is  that  the  present  year's  crop, 
barring  bad  weather,  blight,  and  destruc- 
tion from  insects,  will  reach  600,000,000 
bushels.  Present  tine  conditions  are  ascribed 
to  the  favorable  weather  that  followed 
planting.    These  conditions  are  4  per  cent. 


higher  than  those  of  April  1  last  year,  and 
8  per  cent,  higher  than  the  ten-year  aver- 
age for  April  1.  Following  are  figures  of 
conditions  in  December,  April,  and  Msg 
for  each  year  since  1904: 

December  April  Mau 

1904 86.6  76.5  12.  r, 

1905 82.9  91.6  92.5 

1906 94.1  89.1  91.0 

1907 94.1  89.9  52  9 

1908 91.1  91.3  89  0 

1909 W  82.2  83  5 

1910 80.8  82    1 

1911 -  83.3  86   1 

1912 86.6  80.6 

1913      93.2  91.6  91.9 

Average 89.22         85.69         87.12 

II  is  explained  that  in  this  table  the 
conditions  for  December  and  April  arc 
"  based  on  the  acreage  sown,"  while  the 
May  conditions  are  "  figured  on  the  acreage 
that  remained  in  crop  on  May  1."  If  con- 
ditions on  May  1  were  based  on  acreage 
sown,  the  ten-year  average  for  May  1  would 
be  78.92  instead  of  87.12. 
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From  the  New  York  "Times  Annalist." 

CHANGES  IN  BUSINESS,   MONTH  BY  MONTH,   FROM  JANUARY'.    1913,  TO  MARCH,    1914 

In  the  above  chart,  showing  the  movement  of  the  main  factors  that  govern,  or  Indicate,  business 
conditions,  "all  except  bank  clearings,"  says  the  New  York  Times  Annalist,  "show  declines."  The 
writer,  after  explaining  that  the  lines  do  not  show  the  fluctuations  Of  amounts,  but  of  percentages 
of  decline  or  increase  from  the  period  twelve  months  before,  proceeds  DO  183 

"The  upturn  of  January  and  February  has  been  checked,  and  the  forward-looking  baromctries 
have  turned  downward.  Consumption  and  production  of  copper  and  iron  in  March  had  made  a 
little  less  of  a  decline  from  1913  than  they  did  before.  There  was  a  minute  gain  in  bank  clearings. 
But  these  are  activities  determined  upon  before  the  month  began,  and  carried  out  during  it.  The 
figures  of  averago  prices  of  stocks  and  of  unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  tell 
the  current  activities  making  for  business  to  come.  The  stock  market  threwdl]  ffuesaea  at  the  future. 
The  steel  tonnage  marks  the  orders  placed  for  future  manufacture." 


April  25,  1914 
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The  promise  of  this  huge  crop  h;is  been 
widely  discust  in  grain  and  financial 
markets.  Combined  with  competition 
with  our  corn  crop  from  Argentina,  it  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  opinion  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  that,  unless  all 
present  signs  fail,  we  have  before  us  "  an 
era  of  cheap  grain  prices  in  1914,"  so  that 
not  only  men  directly  interested  in  the  grain 
trade,  "  but  bankers,  railroad  men,  steam- 
ship agents,  and  all  the  variety  of  inter- 
ests that  are  interwoven  in  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  country"  are  discussing 
the  economic  influence  of  so  great  a  crop. 
So  fine  are  present  promises  that  to 
reduce  the  crop  actually  harvested  to  a 
total  below  last  year's  "  would  require 
such  severe  damage  as  to  amount  to  a 
calamity  that  must  attract  world-wido 
attention."  The  writer  says  as  to  possible 
injuries: 

The  most  to  be  feared  would  be  drought. 
But  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  all 
over  the  winter-wheat  belt,  except  in  those 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  that  never 
produce  much  wheat,  anyway.  The  effect 
of  a  drought,  if  not  too  prolonged,  would  be 
to  halt  too  rank  a  growth  and  send  the 
strength  to  the  roots  in  search  of  subsoil 
moisture.  Another  enemy  of  wheat  is  the 
green  bug.  The  crop-killers  have  already 
trotted  out  this  bogy,  but  such  reports 
have  been  promptly  denied,  as  the  plant 
is  too  far  advanced.  The  next  is  rust,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  something  that  can  not 
be  estimated  in  advance,  but  the  chances 
are  that  it  would  be  confined  to  localities 
and  would  not  spread  over  the  entire  area, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not 
only  is  the  winter-killing  the  smallest, 
but  the  area  sown  is  the  largest.  If  the 
good  fortune  of  last  year  should  be  dupli- 
cated it  is  possible  for  the  winter-wheat 
crop,  on  the  present  acreage,  to  run  above 
650,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  the  total 
wheat  crop  in  the  years  1911  and  1910. 
Hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
600,000,000  bushels'  will  be  realized." 

The  same  writer  discusses  the  outlook  for 
spring  wheat.  Last  year  this  crop  amounted 
to  only  239,000,000  bushels.  Wet  weather 
interfered  with  plowing  at  the  start,  and 
then  came  a  drought,  the  result  being  this 
small  crop  as  against  the  330,000,000 
bushels  harvested  in  1912.  While  the 
present  season  is  a  little  late  as  to  starting 
spring  wheat,  more  fall  plowing  was  done 
"  than  in  twenty  years."  Moreover, 
"  moisture  was  ample  all  over  the  spring- 
wheat  territory,  except  in  the  westerly  part 
of  the  two  Dakotas,  and  even  there  a 
normal  rainfall  will  be  sufficient."  The 
hope,  therefore,  is  for  a  crop  which,  com- 
bined with  the  winter  wheat,  "  would  mean 
a  total  production  larger  than  any  other 
country  has  ever  before  raised  in  the 
world's  history,  not  even  excepting  Russia." 
The  writer  believes  it  would  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  to  place  the  combined  crops 
at  800,000,000  bushels;  whereas  last  year 
the  combined  crop  was  763,000,000.  With 
good  luck,  he  believes  that  a  crop  of  900,- 
000,000  bushels  is  possible,  "even  if  it  does 
take  one's  breath  away  to  think  of  it." 

As  for  corn,  the  country  will  have  to 
face  serious  competition.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices  for  corn  forced  by  last  summer's 
drought,  Argentine  corn  has  been  coming 
into  this  country  "  with  a  rush,"  being 
now  admitted  free.  Argentina  last  year 
had  an  unexpectedly  large  supply  available 
for   export;   indeed,    the    exportable    crop 
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How  to  Invest  $5,000  to 
Net  $300  a  Year 

We  suggest  the  following  safe  and  sound  investment  for  a  fund 
of  $5,000  in  first  mortgage  6%  serial  bonds : 

A                                                         c          •._  Date  of  Yearly 

Am°unt                                           Security  Maturity  Intere.t 
$1,000     New  Department  Store  Property  in  Pittsburgh. 

Pa.     (Company  Rated  AAA  1.) 1916  $  60 

1.000     New  Apartment  Building,  Chicago 1918  60 

1,000     New  Department  Store  Building  in  Milwaukee. 

Wig.     (Company  Rated  AA 1.) 1920  60 

1.000     New  Downtown  Hotel  Building,  Chicago  ........  1922  60 

1,000     New      Downtown      Office     Building,     Kansas 

City,;Mo 1924  60 

$5,000  $300 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  investment  is  'well  diversified  as  to  security  and 
location,  and  that  $1,000  will  come  due  and  he  paid  every  other  year,  1916 
to  1924.  If  the  ahove  bonds  are  purchased  in  $500  denominations,  the  invest- 
ment -will  be  $2,500,  yielding  $150  a  year.  We  have  on  hand  a  great  variety 
of  first  mortgage  bonds  maturing  serially  each  year  from  two  to  ten  years. 

The  soundness  of  the  securities  we  sell  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no 
investor  has  ever  suffered  loss  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  any  security 
purchased  of  us  since  this  House  was  founded,  32  years  ago. 

'Write  to  us  today  for  information  regarding  diversified  investments,  and  in- 
dicate, if  you  wish,  which  of  the  above  types  of  bonds  especially  interests  you. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  546  E. 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE  >*>  BOND  BANKERS 

EstagLlishso  taaz 

STRAUS  BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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U  Sure  I  >' 


When  you  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Im- 
proved Georgia  City  or  Farm  Property,  you  take  as 
little  chance  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  receive 
'rom  $%  to  7%  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving 
it  regularly.  Your  principal  is  amply  protected. 
Let  us  send  you  our  list  of  Loans  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Sessions  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta.  Ga. 


Bonds  Which  Are 
Unsatisfactory 

to  their  owners  can  in  many  cases 
be  exchanged  for  more  suitable  in- 
vestments on  a  basis  which  will 
react  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  investor.  The  value  of  trading 
certain  bonds  and  stocks  at  certain 
times  is  fully  explained  in  a  special 
pamphlet  we  have  just  prepared  on 
this  subject.  The  reasons  why  it  is 
many  times  beneficial  to  make  a 
trade  are  not  appreciated  or  under- 
stood by  the  average  investor. 
Therefore,  we  invite  requests  from 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject, 
for   our    Pamphlet    No.    EL-85. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,        New  York 
1 05  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 
London,  Eng. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77     $25  Certificatesof  Deposit  also  tor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  R  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


6% 


DOUBLES 
YOUR  MONEY 
in    twelve     years 


when  the  interest  is  regularly  re-invested  at 
the  same  rate. 

YOU  ARE  ENABLED 

by  our  6%  service  to  follow  this  consistent 
plan  in  making  your  investments — and  you 
can  have  your  choice  of  Municipal,  Timber 
Land  and  Guaranteed  Real  Estate  Bonds 
and  Individual  Farm  Mortgages. 

YOU  ARE  INSURED 

by  our  guaranteed  service  that  your  principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly  when  due. 

THE  SECURITY 

of  the  Farm  Mortgage  is  indestructible.  You 
do  not  have  to  rely  on  a  fire-insurance  policy 
to  protect  you. 

Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000 

Even  if  you  are  not  seeking  an  immediate  investment, 
you  will  find  our  Picture  Booklet,  "Down  South," 
both  instructive  and  interesting. 

Ask  for  Booklet  iij  K. 

Mortgage  Securities  fo. 
CAPITAL  PAID <J  IN  S  600,000.    V 

P.H  SAUN0EO5  PRES'OEMT  -LEVELING  MOOPE.  ACTIVE  VICE  DOES 

Whitney-Central  Bldg.     New  Orleans 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


April  95.  1914 


A  Supposition 
Concerning 
Bonds  That  is 
Frequently  False 

A  popular  idea  concerning  bonds 
is  that  the  smaller  the  yield  the 
greater  the  security — that  to  be 
conservative  one  must  be  satisfied 
with  very  small  interest  return. 

No  policy  followed  blindly  could 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  safe  and 
profitable  distribution  of  funds. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
difficult  problem  of  interest  return 
in  relation  to  safety  of  principal,  let 
us  divide  bonds  into  two  classes: 

1.  Good  bonds  which  are  well 
known  to  the  investing  public. 

2.  Equally  good  bonds  which  are 
practically  unknown. 

Well  known  bonds  are  in  popular 
demand.  As  the  demand  increases, 
the  prices  advance  and  the  interest 
return   is  proportionately  lessened. 

Bonds  not  so  well  known  may  be 
equally  well  secured.  Through  lack 
of  wide  immediate  demand  how- 
ever they  are  available  on  a  more 
attractive  interest  basis. 

The  foundation  of  our  investment 
service  is  thorough  investigation  to 
establish  true  and  permanent  worth 
before  purchase. 

Frequently  we  are  able  to  offer  to 
our  clients  bonds  yielding  from  5  % 
to  6%,  offering  security  quite  equal 
to  more  popular  (because  better 
known)  bonds  yielding  only  4% 
to  4J4%. 

Send  for  General  Circular  and  Booklet 
D- 1 4— ' '  Buying  Bonds  Systemaiimllu 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

BOSTON 
Haliey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE 
631  Mouse?  Buildioi 

LONDON 
rUl«y*Co..Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Cheatnot  Street 

CHICAGO 
L*  Salle  and  Adama  St<. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  Si. 

GENEVA 

Switzerland 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7^&  U 

InviHtcl  in  firit  mortungea  in  Oklahoma 

Oltylmpn  ■state.  We  hnve  never 

lia'l  n  l«n«.   Intermit  paid  promptly.  Value 

nf    property   three  times  amount  of  lonn. 

Write  f.r  fi-oo  booklot  dencrlbing  onr  busi- 

pen    ,m'l   ]i-t,  of   loam.      We  have  loan*  of 

I1.7i.0j  to  ilO.000.00. 

Aurellus-Swanson  Co. 

31  State  Nat.  Bank  Bldf .,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


J  "  turned  out  to  be  larger  than  the  original 
estimate  of  her  entire  erop."  Since  then, 
however,  >i  new  crop  ti;is  come  along, 
"  larger  and  finer  than  before."  and 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  S50,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  235,000,000  bushels  will  be  avail- 
able for  export.     The  writer  adds: 

"At  first  glance  if  seems  rattier  incon- 
gruous to  compan>  Argentina's  crop  of 
350,000,000  bushels  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  readied  3,000,000,000 
bushels;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  the  domes!  i<-  corn  is  consumed 
within  the  counties  where  it  is  grown,  and  if 
is  only  that  furnished  by  the  seven  surplus 
states  that  is  available  for  ordinary  market 
purposes.  In  this  way  the  Argentine 
surplus  becomes  formidable. 

"New  crop  Argentine  corn  has  already 
arrived  at  United  States  ports.  It  pr< 
to  be  of  fine  quality  with  a  moisture  con- 
tent of  only  14  per  cent,  as  against  a  16 
per  cent,  normal.  In  a  fortnight  it  will 
begin  to  arrive  in  New  York,  and  thereafter 
the  influx  will  be  continuous  ;tnd  of  in- 
creasing volume. 

' '  Cheap  corn  will  naturally  produce  cheap 
hogs  and  cheaper  cattle.  Pork  should 
therefore  be  cheaper,  and  with  the  direct 
competition  of  Argentine  beef,  the  cost-of- 
living  problem  may  be  at  least  partially 
solved.  The  political  outcome  will  rest 
on  whether  or  not  the  farmer  takes  an 
altruistic  view  of  the  situation." 

COMMODITY    PRICES    AGAIN 
DECLINE 

For  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  months, 
commodity  prices,  according  to  Brad- 
street's  Index  Number,  have  declined. 
For  April  1,  the  number  stands  at  $8.7562, 
which  is  the  lowest  since  August,  1911. 
In  the  main,  the  decline  is  ascribed  to 
lower  prices  for  butter  and  eggs.  The 
number  shows  a  loss  of  5.8  per  cent,  from 
April  1,  1913,  of  3.7  per  cent,  from  that 
date  in  1912,  of  4.8  per  cent,  from  April 
1,  1910,  and  of  2.3  per  cent,  from  April  1, 
1907.  It  is  2.6  per  cent,  above  April  1, 
1911,  5.2  per  cent,  higher  than  at  that 
time  in  1909,  and  8.5  per  cent,  above 
April  1,  1908. 

On  the  month's  range  six  out  of  thirteen 
groups  "  worked  lower,"  five  "  went  off," 
and  two  "  stood  still."  Commenting  on 
the  figures,  the  same  paper  says: 

"Commodity  prices,  considered  collec- 
tively, continue  to  tend  downward.  The 
descent,  as  expresf  by  our  index-numbers 
for  the  past  four  months,  has  been  of 
an  orderly  character,  being  gradual  rather 
than  precipitate.  In  fact,  some  articles 
have  run  counter  to  the  tendency  indicated 
by  the  index-numbers  and  have  shown 
considerable  strength.  This  fact  is  quite 
true  of  live  stock,  including  sheep  and 
hogs,  as  well  as  the  edible  products  thereof. 
Moreover,  many  commodities  have  been 
and  are  exhibiting  stubborn  resistance  to 
anything  like  recessions.  Because  of  the 
circumstances  cited,  declines  have  come  to 
pass  at  the  monthly  rate  of  a  fraction  of 
1  per  cent.,  and  natural  conditions  rather 
than  tariff  laws — that  is,  speaking  in  the 
larger  sense  have  played  the  more  impor- 
tant part  in  superinducing  whatever  ease 
lias  developed. 

"It  is  to  lie  observed  that  it  shows  the 
lowest    index-number   registered    for    any 

!  month  since  August  of  1911,  and  compari- 
son with  April  1,  1913,  reveals  a  decline 
of  5.8  per  cent.,  while  contrast   with  that 

]  date  in  1912  furnishes  a  slump  of  3.7  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
level  is  2.6  per  cent,  above  that  of  April 
1,  1911,  but  it  is  4.8  per  cent,  below  the 


1st  FARM  MORTGAGES 


6% 


Nl 


unaffected  by  unfavorable  money  condi- 
tions or  economic  disturbances,  secured  by 
improved  and  producing  farms  in  selected 
and  proven  sections  of  the  richest  farming 
lands  in  this  country,  afford 


SAFETY.  STABILITY,  SIX  PER  CENT 
AND  SATISFACTION 
Our  Record  of  forty-three  years  proves  the  reliability 
of  this  statement.  All  our  loans  are  made  with  our  own 
funds,  after  the  most  rigid  inspection  by  our  own  salaried 
examiner.  W'e  guarantee  all  titles  and  every  statement 
in  reports  signed  by  our  examiners. 

Our  Service  relieves  the  Investor  of  all  care  In  connec- 
tion with  his  investment.  Free  of  charge,  we  attend  to 
all  details  of  collection  and  remittance,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. We  maintain  the  same  degTee  of  care  after  the 
Investment  is  sold  to  the  customer  that  is  exercised  In 
making  the  loan. 

Write  for  our  latest  list  of  Mortgages.  Complete  Infor- 
mation furnished  concerning  any  desired  loan. 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Established  1871 
1009  Baltimore  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wise  investments  today 
mean  prosperity  tomorrow 
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Perhaps  you  have  refrained  from  investing  be- 
cause you  lacked  surplus  funds. 

"COMPOUND  INVESTMENT" 

Trade  Mark 

enables  you  to  purchase  on  installment*,  guaranteed  industrial secu 
rities  that  will  return  an  income  almost  double  that  earned 
ordinary  savings  bank.   Send  for  copyrighted  descriptive  literatim 

We  offer  seasoned  industrial  securities  that  are  "Pure  Gold"  li 
in  $100  00  units  by  the  strong  industrial  concerns  of  Youngst""  n 
the  city  with  a  future.     Full  information  on  request 

THE  REALTY  GUARANTEE  &  TRUST  CO- 

Capital  and  Surplus,      •      $400,000.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

To  investor*   ire    absolutely    guarantee  for  li   yearn 

&H%  interest  and  return  of  principal,  with  option  .»/ 

increasing  return  comlitiotially. 


DANF0RTH 
07  FARM  MORTGAGES 

/(Q  Will  bear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion. Our  territory  is  limited 
to  localities  where  values  are 
tried  and  permanent. 

Fifty-six  years'  experience  In 
lending  on  farm  lands  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  dollar 
means  something  to  persons 
who  want  safe  investments. 
Write  far  our  new  List  of Mortgages  No.  SO. 
A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  18 J 8 
WASHINGTON.  ILLINOIS 


CLERGYMENfr: 


desiring'  absolutely 
ivestments 
m  oderate 
amounts, at  profitable  rates. should  have  their 
names  added  to  our  mailing  list.      No  Charge. 

Hennepin  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 


INVESTORS— you  need 

The  Financial  World 

if  you  own  securities:  It  keeps  you  posted.   Fear- 
lrss.   Frank,   Honest.      Dime  for  sample  copy. 
Money  returned  if  not  pleased. 
Financial   World.    1 8    B*way.    N.  Y. 


6%  GEORGIA  FARM  LOANS 
Original   Fi:st    Mo  t Rage  Loans  on   finest   farm 
lands  of  South.    Title  and  contract  guaranteed 
by  us.    Eastern  references. 
SOUTHERN   BANK   &   TRUST  COMPANY.  V.ldoata,  G«. 


Get  on  Your  Feet  and  Speak 

Why  do  you  hesitate?  Get  "cold  feet  "r  No  will 
power?  Fail  even  when  prepared  t  Can't  win  or  hold 
audience?  Get  Nathan  Sheppard's  "  Bhforr  an  Au- 
di rnce\  or  t  he  Use  of  the  IV  ILL  in  Public  Speaking  " 
Positive  advice  on  overcoming  these  things,  acquiring 
self-confidence,  earnest  impressiveness  and  power  to 
reach,  move  and  influence  an  audience.  75c  postpaid. 
Funk  &.  WagnalU  Company  New  York 
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Reinvestment 

For  some  time  investors  who  have 
been  hesitating  about  purchasing 
long  term  securities  have  been  put- 
ting their  funds  in  short  term  notes. 
In  our  opinion  the  time  has  now 
come  when  these  temporary  invest- 
ments should  be  liquidated  and  re- 
placed by  a  more  permanent  type 
of  securities. 

In  order  to  facilitate  exchanges  of 
this  character,  we  have  prepared  a 
booklet  containing  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
investment  securities  which  we  can 
recommend  and  offer  at  the  present 
time.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  a 
ropy  of  this  booklet  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  E544 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Fifth  Avenue  Branch : 
Sth  Ave.  &  43d  St. 


London  Office: 
33  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Oct.  1,  1916 

Perhaps  you  are  now  looking  to  invest 
your  funds  in  a  security  that  will  combine 
all  the  elements  of  safety  with  your  need 
for  a  larger  income. 

We  are  offering  the  short-term  bond- 
secured  notes  of  a  progressive  public  utility 
company,  which  are  convertible  at  par  into 
a  safe  mortgage  bond  at  93  at  any  time 
prior  to  Oct.  I,  1916. 

If  you  have  your  funds  invested  in  this 
security  you  are  protected  by  a  deposit  of 
bonds  in  excess  of  the  notes,  property  con- 
servatively valued  in  excess  of  the  bonds, 
and  earnings  more  than  double  all  interest 
charges  and  increasing  yearly. 

Write  us  today  for  Circular  L.  D.  3 

A.  H.  Bickmore  &  Co. 

Ill  Broadway  New  York 


Increased  Returns 
Are  Available  Now 

from  sound  investments  which  in 
normal  times  sell  much  higher 
and,  in  consequence,  cost  more 
and  yield  less. 

You  will  find  our  current  list  of 
offerings  contains  many  helpful 
suggestions  for  sound  and  pronto 
able  investment. 

Circular  J-39  Sent  on  Request 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 


The  Rookery      14  Wall  St. 
Chicago      New  York 


;  1 1  Devonshire  St. 
Boston 


like  time  in  1910.  For  the  most  part 
1909  and  1908  were  years  of  relatively  easy 
prices,  and  the  current  index  is  5.2  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  April  1  in  the  year 
first  named,  while  being  8.5  per  cent,  above 
that  of  April  1,  1908,  when  the  postpanie 
effects  of  October,  1907,  were  strongly  in 
evidence.  As  compared  with  April  1, 
1907,  there  is  a  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent.  In 
the  eleven  years  preceding  the  elapsed  part 
of  1914  there  have  been  four  occasions  on 
which  prices  were  higher  on  April  1  than 
they  now  are,  and  seven  on  which  they 
were  lower. 

"  Breadstuff  s  descended  on  cheaper 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  in  the  face  of 
dearer  corn  and  flour.  Provisions  declined 
principally  because  of  marked  recessions  in 
butter  and  eggs,  to  which  may  be  added 
small  declines  in  coffee,  sugar,  and  beef 
carcasses.  In  this  group  contrary  ten- 
dencies were  exhibited  by  carcasses  of  hogs 
and  mutton,  as  well  as  by  barreled  pork, 
hams,  lard,  and  cheese.  Metals  receded  on 
weakness  in  general.  Coal  and  coke  fell,  in 
keeping  with  lower  prices  for  anthracite  coal 
and  Connellsville  coke.  Building  material 
shows  a  slight  loss." 

WHEN   THE  RESERVE  BANKS    WILL 
BE   OPENED 

Definite  information  is  still  lacking  as  to 
the  date  on  which  the  new  reserve  banks 
will  begin  business.  That  they  will  not  do 
so  before  July  1  is  practically  certain, 
and  some  delay  beyond  that  time  seems 
likely.  This  delay,  as  well  as  the  delay 
that  took  place  in  naming  the  reserve 
centers,  is  ascribed  to  unavoidable  diffi- 
culties in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  Congress.  Quite  recently  the  date 
for  naming  the  personnel  of  the  reserve 
board  was  postponed,  after  it  had  been 
expected  that  the  men  would  be  named 
before  the  end  of  April.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
declares  the  fact  to  be  that  "  nothing 
definite  has  been  stated,  and  perhaps  is  not 
even  yet  clear  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  the  work  in  hand."  He  undertakes 
to  estimate  the  length  of  time  that  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  start  the  system  after 
the  board  shall  have  been  appointed.  As- 
suming that  it  was  appointed  on  April 
15,  he  says  by  way  of  an  estimate: 

'"If  the  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the 
banks  were  all  in  hand,  as  they  practically 
will  be  very  shortly — not  the  cash,  of 
course,  but  the  promises — it  would  then  be 
possible  for  the  board  to  divide  up  the  banks 
in  each  district  into  groups  and  to  order  an 
election  of  directors.  This,  indeed,  can  be 
done  by  the  organization  committee,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  delay  on  account  of  the 
non-appointment  of  the  Federal  reserve 
board  on  this  score  merely.  After  the  banks 
had  been  divided  up  and  had  made  nomi- 
nations it  would  be  necessary  to  send  back 
to  the  different  banks  lists  of  the  candi- 
dates for  directorships,  and  then  to  await 
voting,  for  which  fifteen  days  is  allowed. 
Estimate  fifteen  additional  days  for  the 
return  of  the  lists  and  the  counting  and 
announcement  of  the  results,  and  thirty 
days  is  the  result.  This  would  mean 
probably  the  last  week  in  May  before 
boards  of  directors  could  be  named.  If  by 
that  time  the  Federal  reserve  board  were 
itself  appointed  and  had  made  its  selec- 
tions for  the  Government  directors,  in  each 
case,  the  outcome  would  be  that  by  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month  of  May  there  would 
be  definitely  chosen  boards  of  directors  in 
each  district.  These  boards  would  then 
be  able  to  go  to  work  without  further 
postponement. 


Mistakes  in  judgment 
are  easily  avoidable 


Study  this 


'Subscribers  receive  this  plot  revised  weekly 

Babson  Composite  Plot 

It  shows  you  the    fundamental  btui&i 
conditions   for  the  last  ten  y«ars—  ^ive» 
you  the   essential    facts  upon  trhtch    all 
successful  Investment  is  base*!. 

INVESTORS  with  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  fundamental  con- 
ditions know  how  to  buy  stocks  and 
bonds  profitably.  By  studying  the 
vital  basic  facts,  they  can  anticipate 
the  future.  You  can  know  the 
essential  facts  by  taking  advantage  of 

THE  BABSON 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

This  Service  keeps  you  in  close 
touch  with  fundamental  business 
and  financial  conditions  every- 
where. Its  interpretation  of  the 
facts  and  figures  enables  you  to 
study  them  and  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  when  making  your  in- 
vestments. As  an  investor,  the 
Babson  Investment  Service  will  be 
invaluable  to  you. 

Write  for  our  Free    Leaflet, 
"  More  Evidence" 

containing  an  eight  montha' 
review  of  the  investment  in- 
formation given  to  our  clienrs. 

Address  Dept,  0-20-4 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block,  Welledey  Hill..  Mas. 

Largest  Organization    of  its  Character 
in  the  U.  S. 


IX  PER  CENT 

CHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDS 


Exempt  from  the  federal  income  tax, 

coupons  and  principal  collected  as 
heretofore  without  requiring  any 
certificate  of  ownership. 

DENOMINATIONS 
of  $100,  $200,  $250,  $500  and  $1000 

Price:  J 04  and  Interest 
Yielding  from  $%%  to  %Vz%,  according 
to  maturity.    An  unusually  attractive 
price  for  this  class  of  security. 
10  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  No.  B 


WALTER  E.ORTHWEIN.  est  1898 

220  N. FOURTH  ST..ST.LOUIS,  MO. 
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New  Accident  Policy 

$2500  for  $1 

Per  Year 

\">>t  .-in  experiment — not  the  offer  of  a 

untried  company.  But  a  new,  logi- 

i    \  elopment  by  one  of  America's  Btrongesl 

i.  lit   companies  —  the   North    American 

:  Insurance  ('<>..  established  WW  and  under 

ol  M  State  Insurance  Departments. 


ays 


$2500  for  loss  of  life  $1000  for 
loss  of  hands,  feet  or  eyes — $500 
for  loss  of  one  hand  or  foot,  in  ac- 
cident occurring  while  passenger  on 
railroad,  street  car  or  steamboat. 


nt man.  woman  >~>T  child — should  rarry  on*  cf  these  new. 

nafe  p  accident  Innmnc*  li  carried 

R    .    r.-.l    t^pr,     it   ■ 

ii   and  mail  I  vrith  $1  and 


■  ■■•■■■■■■ COUPON  !■■■■■■ ■■ 

North  American  Accident   Im.  Co. 
213  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

lose  $1  and  hereby  apply  for  Special   Limited 
Accident  Insurance  aa  per  advertisement. 

My  Name Age. .   . 

■t  Address 

City State 


CHICAGO  FIRST  MORTGAGE 

6% 

Gold  Bonds 

$100,  $300,   $500   Denominations 

Seemed  by  high  class,  new  apartment 
buildings  in  localities  where  the  rental  in- 
come is  steady  and  assured.  Every  possible 
safeguard  is  used  to  guarantee  the  titles  and 
validity  of  the  bonds.  Full  descriptive  cir- 
culars for  the  asking. 

OUR  5'     and  6% 
FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

will  strongly  appeal  to  investors  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  safe  and  conservative  investment^ 
Guarantee  policy  with  every  mortgage. 

Send    for    our    new    booklet,    "  BONDS 
AND    THE    PROMOTION    OF    THE 
REAL    ESTATE   ENTERPRISE." 
IT'S  FREE 


COCHRAN     & 

38  N.  Dearborn  Street 


McCLUER 

Chicago,  111. 


Ships  Carry  Anchors 
in  Fair  Weather 

And  Thoughtful  Men  Carry  Accident 

Insurance  Because  Accidents  Happen 

When  Least  Expected 

OUT  of  thirty  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  a 
recent  fire  in  a  western  city,  five  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number  carried  accident 
insurance  in  The  Travelers,  under  which  the 
Company  will  pay  the  beneficiaries  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of  these  five 
policies  was  $95.00. 

This  protection  is  furnished  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense per  thousand  of  less  than  two  cents  per 
day  by  a  company  which  has  been  writing  ac- 
cident insurance  for  over  fifty  years  and  has  paid 
accident  benefits  to  over  632,000  policyholders. 

If  you  are  not  carrying  an  accident  policy,  apply 
for  one  today  in  the  largest  accident  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  world. 

It  will  be  too  late  when  the  need  strikes 
home. 

Travelers  accident  policies  are  famous  for 
their  broad  coverage,  fair  spirit  of  adjustment 
and   prompt   payment. 

Moral :  Insure  in  The  Travelers 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.        Lit.  Dige.t  G.      TEAR  OFF 

Please  send  me  particular*  regarding  your  accident  policieB. 
My  name.  address,  occupation  and  date  of  birth  are  written  belowi 


"How  long  would  it  require  for  them  to 
get  into  action'.'  There  would  be  no  delay 
in  regard  to  capital,  since il  is  now  intended 
to  gel  in  the  capital  instalments  beginning 
on  .Ma.\  8  a  fad  ngretted  by  some,  owing 
to  the  disposition  to  defer  the  payment  of 
capital  stock  to  the  last  in  order  to  avoid 
tying  up  any  more  bank  funds  than  can  be 
avoided.  This  consideration  may  lead  to 
a  postponement  of  the  date  for  paying  in 
capital  stock.  However  that  may 
there  need  he  little  or  no  delay  in  getting  the 
funds  to  begin  with.  They  will  be  in  hand 
before  the  hoard  of  directors  is  read}  to 
start  operations.  The  real  question  i>. 
how  long  will  such  a  hoard  require  in 
getting  organized?  Evidently  it  can  not 
do  any  active  work  until  it  has  a  hanking 
house  and  fixtures  and  is  ready  to  actually 
open  its  doors.  While  it  can  gel  a  tem- 
porary place  for  this  purpose  beyond  douht. 
It  can  not  get  a  personnel  and  equipment 
instantly,  and  the  lowest  estimate  place,! 
on  the  time  required  for  these  phast  - 
organization  is  one  month.  Many  think 
that  a  good  deal  longer  than  that  amount 
of  time  will  be  indispensable.  If  such 
should  prove  to  he  the  case  the  banks 
could  not  really  open  before  .July  1.  or 
thereabouts.  If  the  date  of  active  opera- 
tions were  deferred  to  August  1,  it  would 
surprize  few  or  no  persons,  allowing  for  the 
usual  delays  and  difficulties.  This  would 
mean  that  the  banks  might  be  ready  for 
crop-moving  operations  and  rediscounts,  but 
only  barely  so,  and  such  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  case. 

"One  matter  that  has  been  greatly  dis- 
cust  in  this  connection  is  the  question  of 
simultaneous  opening  for  the  hanks.  It' 
they  are  to  be  required  to  begin  business 
together  the  postponement  will  be  greater 
because  of  the  fact  that  clearing  arrange- 
ments will  have  to  be  perfected  and  this 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  If  thej  do 
not  open  simultaneously,  that  will  signify 
that  the  introduction  of  the  clearings  will 
be  put  off  to  a  much  later  date,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  immediate  opening  on 
a  small  scale  simply  for  rediscounting  can 
be  effected  a  good  deal  sooner.  These  are 
matters  on  which  no  absolute'  decision  has 
been  reached  and  which  will  probably  be 
referred  to  the  reserve  board  as  soon  as 
organized  in  order  that  it  may  determine 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

"That  there  has  been  some  demand  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  speedy 
starting  of  the  banks  is  known.  State- 
ments made  to  the  organization  commit  tie 
are  understood  to  favor  immediate  open- 
ing, or  as  soon  as  may  be,  even  if  the  hanks 
nave  to  start  in  a  small  way.  The  whole 
situation  demands  such  aid.  it  is  asserted, 
notwithstanding  that  the  hanks  are  in 
sound  position,  for  their  reserves  are  un- 
derstood to  be  narrow.  On  the  whole. 
therefore,  ii  would  he  verj  desirable, 
according  to  present  official  views,  if  a 
start  could  he  made  without  awaiting  the 
Lopmenl  of  mere  details. 

"On  the  whole,  even  with  the  greatest 

speed,  there  are  few  v  ho  are  willing  to  fore- 
cast an  earlier  opening  of  any  of  t  lie  hanks 
than  the  first  of  .Inly,  and  some  put  the 
dale  much  later." 


SHAREHOLDINGS    IN    NEW    HAVEN 

Some   notable   shifting  of   shareholdings 
in  the   New    Haven    Railroad   look    place   m 

1913.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
yearf  he  company  had  26,2 1<>  holders  of  its 

stock,  which  was  a  gain  of  15.6  per  cent. 
over  January  I.  1913.  The  average  hold- 
ing was  ">'.).!>  shares,  whereas  the  average  on 
January    I,    1913,    was  0*1   shares.      It    is  in 

Massachusetts  that  the  largest  amount  of 
stock  is  still  held;  in  three  \ew  England 
States  ,r.S   per  cent,  of  the  entire  stock  is 
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owned.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  stock  among  classes  of 
holders: 

January]l  1914  1913  1912  1911  *19I0 

Males 10,712  8,185  8,079  ....  6,746 

Females 11,034  10,102  9,710  ....  7,797 

Trusts     and     guar- 
dianships   3,663  3,666  3,584  ....  3,018 

Ins.  cos.   and  other 

corporations 831  763  733  498 

Total 26,240    22,716    22,106    1i8,652    17,059 

*Mayl.         tJune  1- 

Comments  on  this  table  and  on  others 
obtained  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
company  are  made  by  a  writer  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  follows: 

"The  large  gain  in  distribution  of  the 
shares  naturally  resulted  in  a  decided 
narrowing  of  the  average  holdings  of  each 
stockholder.  On  January  1,  1914,  average 
holdings  in  New  Haven  were  59.9  shares  as 
••ompared  with  69.06  shares  on  January  1, 
1913;  71.32  shares  in  1912;  71.67  shares  in 
191 1,  and  71.44  shares  in  1910.  This  prob- 
ably gives  the  New  Haven  the  right  to  be 
considered  relatively  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed stock  among  the  railroads  of  this 
country. 

"Residents  of  Massachusetts  continue 
easily  the  largest  holders  of  New  Haven 
shares,  the  figures  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  being  $57,378,200  par  value,  or  36  V2 
per  cent,  of  the  $157,117,900  stock  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
This  is  43^  per  cent,  more  than  the  amount 
held  in  New  York,  which  has  the  next 
largest  portion  at  $50,264,600.  The  three 
New  England  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  hold  58  per 
cent,  of  the  stock,  or  $90,535,500,  as  follows 

State  1914  1914  1913  "1912  1911*1910 

„         .  Shares       %  %  "  %  %  % 

Massachusetts 573,782  36H  35  35  ..  36 

Connecticut 288,624  18^  19  19  ..  17 

New  York 502,646  32  33  34  ..  35 

Rhode  Island 42,949      3  3  3.  3 

Miscellaneous 163,178  10  10  9'  ..  9 

Total 1,571,179    100      100      100        ..       100 

*  May  1. 

"Judging  by  the  stock  ownership,  the 
faith  of  the  New  England  States  in  the 
New  Haven  has  not  diminished.  An- 
other interesting  table  prepared  by  the 
road  gives  the  number  of  shareholders  of 
varying  blocks  of  the  stock  as  follows: 

1914  1913  1912  1911       *1910 

1  tu       10  shs.  inc.  11,860  9,314  8,698 

Uto      50shs.  inc    9,661  9,685  8,626  ....  |  13,006 

51  to     100  shs.  inc .  2,405  2,348  2,295  1,880 

lOlto    500  shs.  inc     1,961  1,995  2,101  1,942 

501  to  1,000  shs.  inc.      201  228  216  ...           138 

1,001  and  over 152  146  170       93 

Total 26,240    23,716    22,106    18,652     17,059 

+  May  1.    t  1  to  50  shares,  inclusive. 

"  It  is  significant  of  the  distribution  of  the 
shares  that  nearly  half  of  the  shareholders 
hold  10  shares  or  less,  while  over  80  per 
cent,  of  them  have  not  over  50  shares. 
Less  than  10  per  cent,  have  over  100 
shares." 


Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due. — (From  the 
Tonkawa,  Okla.,  News.)  I  notice  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  paper  that  Mr.  Carl  Capito  has 
notified  the  people  of  Tonkawa  to  not  let 
me  have  credit,  as  he  would  no  longer 
stand  good  for  my  debts.  1  was  not  aware 
of  his  ever  being  responsible  for  my  debts 
since  we  have  lived  in  Tonkawa.  He  says 
he  has  supported  me,  which  he  did,  this 
being  the  way:  He  bought  me  a  wash-tub 
and  board  and  gave  me  half,  me  paying  for 
the  tub  and  board  out  of  my  half.  So  now, 
to  my  friends  that  I  may  ask  in  the  future 
tor  credit,  I  will  just  say  I  still  have  the  old 
tub  and  board. — Mrs,  Eva  Capito. — Chi- 
cago Daily  Tribune. 
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This  Book— Free 

"Efficient  Cost  Keeping" 

A  clear,  interesting  and  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  costs,  cost  getting  and  how  to  profit  by 
this  information — full  of  the  actual  experiences  of 
successful  business  men  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  solved  their  problems. 

This  is  a  revised  and  illustrated  edition  oi  "(  os1 
Keeping  Short  Cuts"  and  i>.  j n-^t  ofl  the  press.  The 
first  two  editions  were  sent  to  50,000  business  men 
who  personally  wrote  for  copies  of  the  book. 

It  has  been  used  for  the  last  tour  years  as  a  text 
book  in  Universities  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wis 
i  onsin,  Indiana  and  several  others. 
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Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  cut 
the  cost  of  keeping  costs,  just  as  auto- 
matic screw  machines  cut  the  cost  ot 
making  screws.  After  a  few  minutes' 
practice  on  a  Burroughs  any  bookkeeper 
or  cost  man  can  just  about  double  his 
producing  ability — on  straight  adding 
or  calculating  he  can  do  from  four  to 
six  times  as  much  work.  You  can  try 
a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  in 
your  own  office,  free  and  without  obli- 
gation. O.K.  the  lower  paragraph  on 
the  coupon. 


■    Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Please  send  tne  copy  of  "Efficient  Cost  Keeping" 
I     — Free. 
■ 
,     Name 


Kirin  Name. 


City 

Business. 


State. 


1  should  also  be  glad  to  have  you  show  me  how  a  Bur. 
roughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  will  help  me  in  operating 
an  adequate  cost  system  without  too  much  expense.  If  you 
want  this  information  also,  put  your  initials  here.     OK 


Humidor  FREE- 


Genuine 
Sargent 

With  First  Order  for  Fifty  Don  Calvo  Cigars  -  $4.50 

Send  us  $4.50  and  we  will  ship  you,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, 50  Don  Calvo  Cigars,  perfectos,  panetellas  or 
londres,  and  a  genuine  Sargent  Humidor,  cedar-lined. 

The  humidor,  in  either  mahogany,  mission  or  golden 
oak,  sells  regularly  at  $3.50.  Has  absorbent  porcelain 
lid,  heavy  cedar  lining,  solid  brass  hinges,  lid  support 
and  lock. 

Don  Calvo  Cigars  are  made  oi 
the  finest  long  leaf  Havana,  Su 
matra  binderand  rich  Connecticut 
wrapper.  Many  thousands  of  sat- 
isfied customers  will  testify  to  our 
reliability.  Send  today,  smoke 
ten  cigars,  send  the  balance 
back  if  not  satisfied  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

SARGENT 
CIGAR  SALES  AGENCY 

Dept.  16        Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Valuable  Aid  for  the  Pastor 

The  Burial  of  the  Dead 


This  Complete  Handbook  for  funeral  services  and  the 
consolation  and  comfort  of  the  afflicted— 159  pages- 
bound  in  flexible  black  morocco — ready  to  slip  into  your 
pocket — supplies  a  clergyman's  PRACTICAL  NEED 
in  a  practical  way.  It  represents  the  combined  experience 
of  the  Duf fields'  four  generations  in  the  ministry. 

Scriptural  services  appropriate  to  every  kind  and  con- 
dition of  person— a  thorough  Scriptural  treatment  of  death 
— a  clergyman's  duties  in  connection  with  death— all  very 
completely  indexed. 

This  manual  is  time-tried— is  in  constant  use  by  thou, 
sands  of  pastors.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  Limp  Leather 
binding  for  only  $1;  Cloth  edition  75c,  post-paid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  andWlondon 
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SAFETY  FIRST 


Goodrich  quality  is  essential  for 
Safety  First"  in  tire  service 

Goodrich 
!&&  Tires 


<< 


Goodrich  Tires  are  the  standard  by 
which  all  other  high-grade  tires 
are  judged.  They  are  the  accepted 
standard  because  of  their  quality. 
♦      ♦ 

We  have  never  made  better  tires 
than  you  get  when  you  buy  Good- 
rich Tires  today.  This  is  because 
of  Goodrich  improvements  in  cur- 
ing rubber,  in  inspecting  fabric 
and  in  manufacturing  methods. 


And  for  that  same  reason  you  can  buv 
Goodrich  Tires  today  at  lower  prices 
than  ever  before — lower  than  you  can 
purchase  any  other  high-grade  tires. 
This  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
money-saving  feature  —  it  means  de- 
pendable wear  and  quality  service. 

♦       ♦ 

And  now  the  Goodrich  Safety  Tread 
Tire — with  its  five  bars  and  crosstie,  the 
Safety  Tread  symbol  for  the  motorist — 
gives  you  non-skid  and  non-slide  pro- 


ves* in  the  Long  Run  =s£ 


j~,7vThe  Goodrich  Safety  Tread 


Five  Bars  and  a  Crosstie 
— the  Safety  First  Symbol 

The  thick,  tough  rubber 
bars  and  crosstie  of  the 
safety  tread,  as  shown  above. 
make  a  Safety  First  roadway 
for  the  car.  They  clean  and 
dry  the  path  and  grip  it  and 
make  the  brake  effective. 


tection  every  day  in  the  year.  It 
gives  you  longer  service,  better 
riding  and  longer  mileage. 

Pay  no  more  than  the  following  prices  for  the  accepted  standard  automobile  tire: 


Smooth 

Safety 

Grey 

Smooth 

Safety 

Grey 

Size 

Tread 

Tread 

Inner  Tube 

Size 

Tread 

Tread 

Inner  Tube 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

Pricet 

Prices 

Prices 

30x3 

$11.70 

$12.65 

$2.80 

34x4J/2 

$33.00 

$35.00 

$6.15 

30x3^ 

15.75 

17.00 

3.50 

35x43^ 

34.00 

36.05 

6.30 

32x3}^ 

16.75 

18.10 

3.70 

36x4^ 

35.00 

37.10 

6.45 

33x4 

23.55 

25.25 

4.75 

37x5 

41.95 

44.45 

7.70 

34x4 

24.35 

26.05 

4.90 

38x5^ 

54.00 

57.30 

8.35 

Dealers  almost  everywhere  have  Goodrich  Tires  in  stock  or  can  get  them  for  you 
from  one  of  our  branches  or  depots. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


Factories:    Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 


And  How  TO 
Attain    It 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,    simple,   practical   rules  for  everyday  life.    By 
Dr.  Klntzlng.    12mo,  cloth.    S1.00  net ;  by  mail.  $1.10. 
FUNK  *  WMOMALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Unusual  Pictures  of 
Women  of  ail  Nations 

10  Sets  for  $1.00 

Hundreds  of  striking  illustrations  from  life — 
many  in   color  (size  7K  by   11   inches).     Many 
types  of  women  are  shown  in  Interesting  poses, 
from  the  savage  belles  of  the  Pacific  to  the  society 
n3  of  America  and  Europe.   Curious  forms  of 
hip.  conventionalities  of  modesty,  interest- 
ing <  lothinK  peculiarities,  psychological  character- 
to,  are  des<  ribed.    <  onl  ribu- 
i  in  hide  Doctor  Theodore   Koch-Grunberg, 
Arc hili. lid  Colquhoun,  Prof.  Otis  C.  Mason 
Photographers  have  visited  tl  t  parts  of 

the  world  to  secure  tin  I     it  out  this 

advertisement,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  it  and  en 
with   vour  ii. ime  and  address,  and  the  ten  art  sets 
will  b  1  to  you  carriage  prepaid.    Money 

back  if  not  satisfied. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


HUMANIZE   YOUR   TALKING   MACHINE 

The  Masterphone 

Made  for  steel  or  fibre  needles;  will  re- 
produce your 
records  better 
than  you  have 
ever  heard  be- 
fore. 


It  clarifies,  articulates,  amplifies 
'  and  saves  your  records. 

Prices  for  Steel  Needles,  fi.oo; 
for  Fibre  Needles,  51.50;  with 
100  Victor  Fibre  Needles,  #2.00 

One    thousand     dealers     now    sell    it.       If 
yours    does    not,    let     us    send    you    01 

return   mail;  money  back  if    not  satisfac- 

State  if  lor  Victor   "Eshibitoi 
"Concert"  Reproduce!  or  Columbia  No.  6 

or  smaller  size. 

THE  MASTERPHONE  CORPORATION 

187  Broadway  Dept.  0  New  York  City 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(.Continued  from  page  100S) 

This  will  explain  why  for  years  he 
rejected  the  initiative  and  the  referendum, 
why    he    slapped    the   minimum    wage   and 

assaulted  the  Federal  administrative  com- 
mission idea,  both  ae  embodied  in  the 
Progressive  platform.  To  him  they  were 
either  non-Jeffersoniao  or  con-Republican; 
therefore  they  must  fighl  hard  to  gain  a 
place  in  his  political  scheme. 

But  at  last  they  won  that  place,  Ik 'cause 
the  President  is  a  practical  man,  able  under 
stress  to  put  aside  his  preconceptions  and 
sit  down  as  a  little  child  before  his  facts. 
I  !<•  >aw  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  do 
things  he  could  not  gel  done  otlurv. 
and  lie  look  them  in;  then  turned  about 
and  proved  them  .ieffersonian  or  perhaps 
pre-Jeffersonian,  basing  them  on  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  with  as  beautiful 
an  argument  for  their  right  to  a  place  in  the 
governmental  system  as  any  one  has  made. 

That  was  why  he  adopted  the  trade- 
commission  idea  which  he  had  scorned  so 
bitterly.  He  saw  it  at  work  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  ( 'om  mission.  And  he  had 
before  him  the  glaring  failures  of  court- 
administered  law  to  deal  with  the  trust 
question  as  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  cases.  Therefore  again  the  hesi- 
tating but  ultimate  adoption  of  the  idea; 
and  therefore,  once  more,  the  proof  that 
the  President  is  first  a  Jeffersonian,  and 
secondly,  and  only  grudgingly,  a  progressive. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  unique 
fact  that  the  President  has  never  yet  taken 
the  recall  into  his  program.  To  the  logical 
progressive  the  initiative  and  referendum 
are  twinned  at  birth  and  the  recall  is  a 
child  of  the  same  mother.  But  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  never  seen  the  need  for  the 
recall.  It  has  not  yet  battled  its  way  into 
his  system.  Let  some  day  a  powerful 
group  of  Senators  set  themselves  to  block 
the  Wilson  will  because  their  six-year 
term  will  outlast  his  own  four-year  service, 
and  you  can  look  for  the  President  to  be 
suddenly  converted  to  the  idea  of  still 
another  "gun  behind  the  door,"  and  the 
name  of  that  gun  will  be  t  he  recall. 

We  are  (old  that  the  President  is  not  only 
a  strong  party  man;  lie  is  a  thorough 
organization  man  as  well.  And  yet  his 
position  in  this  regard  is  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, either,  for  he  holds  firmly  to 
(lie  statement  made  in  his  prenomination 
speech,  viz.:  "1  believe  that  party  success 
is  impossible  without  organization;  but  1 
make  this  diet inct ion  between  organization 
and  the  machine — organization  is  a  sys- 
tematic cooperation  of  men  for  a  common 

purpose,  while  the  machine  is  a  systematic 
cooperation  of  men  for  a  private  purpose." 
His  position  on  this  point  is  rigidity  itself. 
He  believes  with  the  strength  of  a  fanatic 
that  this  organization  is  to  be  used  con- 
stantly and  always  to  serve  the  people's 
will.  More  than  that,  he  believes  that  he 
himself,  in  office,  is  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way.     The  writer  explains: 

Once  he  sees  himself  as  a  party  leader 
and    a    President,   he  is    no    lunger   a    man. 

He  is  a  means.  Everything  resolves  it- 
self into  that.  His  resources  are  multi- 
farious   and     carefully    card-indexed.      Ho 
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is  what  he  wishes  to  be  at  the  moment. 
He  may  be  warm  or  coM,  pliant  or  stub- 
born. He  is  an  excellent  judge  of  values 
in  personal  intercourse,  and  of  what  the 
prize-ring  calls  "distance."  It  is  useless 
to  say  he  is  warm  to  one  who  has  never 
seen  anything  but  the  incandescent  beam 
of  his  mind  in  action,  or  the  stubborn 
thrust  of  a  chin  when  his  pugnacity  is 
aroused;  and  it  is  equally  useless  to  talk 
of  his  coldness  to  one  his  soul  has  ever 
sunned  upon  for  a  single  minute.  True, 
that  one  sunning  may  go  a  long  way, 
because  effusion  and  the  President  are 
antipodal,  yet  the  experience  will  remain 
unforgettable. 

Just  now  the  President  occupies  a 
peculiar  place  in  the  nation's  regard. 
He  has  stirred  their  imagination.  The 
question  is,  then — will  this  be  transitory  or 
permanent?  The  answer  is,  we  are  told, 
that  Woodrow  Wilson's  ascendency  over 
the  imagination  of  the  nation  has  already 
begun  to  pass.  "The  President  is  causing 
his  own  shadow  to  recede."  The  con- 
clusion is  as  follows: 

Each  fresh  reversal  of  himself,  each 
over-or-under  emphasis  of  language  or 
tone,  each  indication  that  his  utterances 
have  been  less  well  considered  than  they 
seemed,  his  thought  less  ripened  than  the 
aptness  of  the  phrasing  suggested,  will 
go  a  little  way  to  undermine  the  popular 
faith  in  his  judgment,  and  lead  inevita- 
bly to  a  discounting  of  values.  His  voice 
will  sound  less  and  less  like  the  oracles 
of  God.  But  by  the  same  token  it  will 
sound  all  the  more  like  the  oracles  of  man. 
In  this  loss  of  prestige  of  one  sort  there 
may  be  gains  of  another.  As  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrates  his  fallibility  he  will 
demonstrate  his  .humanity.  As  people 
surrender  a  little  of  their  awe  they  may 
give  him  more  of  their  affection. 

Faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  intent  will 
not  pass.  The  people  will  give  this  man 
a  chance.  His  theories  have  not  worked 
out  quite  as  expected.  He  believed  the 
tariff  was  a  drag  upon  prosperity;  he 
appeared  to  think  that  if  he  cut  the  guy- 
ropes  the  balloon  would  soar.  The  thing 
was  done;  but  prosperity  did  not  soar. 
Suspicion  grows  that  the  knife  that  cut 
the  ropes  may  have  punctured  the  bal- 
loon. Business  waits.  Armies  of  the 
unemployed,  forgotten  since  the  last  Demo- 
cratic Administration,  get  again  into 
the  dispatches.  But  the  country  does  not 
become  excited.  The  people  wait  with 
much  patience  and  some  faith.  Wait! 
Wait!  Give  this  well-meaning  man  a 
chance,  is  the  attitude  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Such  an  attitude  is  highly 
complimentary  to  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  also  highly  complimentary  to 
the  President.  No  doubt  he  takes  it  as 
such. 

But  will  the  President's  mastery  of  his 
party  pass? — no,  unhesitatingly,  no.  As 
a  party  leader  he  will  not  fail.  He  has 
shown  too  much  'stuff."  He  has  stood 
the  test  already.  He  is  strong  enough 
for  his  job — too  strong  for  it,  almost. 
The  Democratic  party  is  loyal  to  its  idols. 
He  has  saved  it  from  the  pit.  His  leader- 
ship will  hold.  He  has  won  it  by  the 
divine  right  of  superior  endowment. 
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Invest  $500  In  A 
$2,000  Selden  Truck 

Its  Earnings  Will  Pay  The  Balance 

The  Selden  Sales  Plan  enables  any  reliable  firm  to  start 
using  the  Selden  Truck  upon  the  payment  of  $500,  and  pay 
the  balance  of  the  cost  in  monthly  payments.  Experience 
of  Selden  Users  proves  that  the  earnings  of  the  truck  itself 
meet  these  monthly  payments. 

The  Selden  Truck 

is  guaranteed  to  carry  3,000  lbs.  Embodies  the  general  principles  of 
successful  truck  construction  and  is  built  of  the  best  materials.  Parts 
that  bear  the  hardest  strains  are  heat  treated  and  in  addition  arc 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  best  engineering  practice  requires. 

Actual  comparison  with  any  truck  of  the  same  rated  capacity  will 
show  that  the  Selden  Frame,  Axles,  Springs,  Wheels,  Bearings,  Bolts 
and  Rivets  are  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  of  any  other  truck  in 
its  class. 

Owners  of  Seldens  find  that  this  large  factor  of  safety  in  (he  con- 
struction of  the  vital  parts  of  the  Selden  Truck,  by  putting  the  service 
into  the  truck  itself,  saves  in  maintenance  and  repair  and  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  continuous  economical  performance. 

Write  today  for  Selden  literature  and  a  leaflet  on  buying  and 
operating  Motor  Trucks,  written  by  an  expert  on  truck  installation. 

We  want  dealers  in  unassigned  territory  who  know  how  to  sell 
commercial  cars  and  who  appreciate  the  business  proposition  offered 
in  the  Selden  Truck  plus  the  Selden  Sales  Plan. 

Selden  Truck  Sales  Co. 

318  East  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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20  Days'  Trial  on  Your  Motor 
A  Remarkable  Device ! 

The  McCormick 
Power  Plug 

Replaces  the  spark  plug 

Transforms  the  ordinary  energy  from 
battery  or  magneto  into  a  flood  of  high 
frequency  sparks.  By  instantaneous 
and  complete  combustion  it  maintains 
full  power  strokes  in  the  engine. 
Solid  surface  electrodes  do  away  with 
burning,  displacement  or  adjustment 
of  wire  points.  Thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic users.  A  trial  will  convince  yon. 
We  will  send  you  a  set  by  insured  parcels  post  for  20days' 
trial  on  your  machine.  As  abookkeepingf  acility  you  can 
send  us  a  check  or  money  order  at  52.00  for  each  Power 
Plug  and  we  -will  send  it  back  if  yon  are  not  in  every 
way  satisfied.    State  thread  ;  make  and  model  of  car. 

Mccormick  mfg.  co. 

206  McCormick  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Will  You  Make  This  Test 
at  Our  Risk? 


MA  N  Y    of  the 
most  discrim- 
inating   smokers 
have  made  it— have 
convinced    them- 
selves that  these 
Havana  and   Do- 
mestic filler  stogies 
are    really    worth- 
while.  Make  it 
yourself.  Take  any    ... 
1  i  1 1 1  e  c  i  g  a  r  you   Long  Lea,— n0  du8t  or  sweepings 
know — cut  it  open.     Then  cut  open  an  I-See-Co 
Smoke.    That  tells  the  story;  and  the  aroma  of  our 
seven  varieties  will  delight  you. 

I-SEE-CO  SMOKES 

are  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  you,  the  ideal 
short  smokes  and   the   greatest   tobacco    values 
known.     Prove  it  for  yourself. 

.......         Simply  send  na  $3.00  for  100  Slendoras, 

nBTnmp  6  incn  stog'e.  a  decided  novelty  smoke, 
itoi  uttia  slenderest  cigar  made,  smokes  freely, 
requires  special  skill  to  produce,  clear  Havana  filler. 
Make  the  test  suggested;  smoke  all  you  like.  If  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied,  your  money  is  yours  again. 
40c.  brings  ten  assorted  sample  smokes  and 
interesting  booklet. 

ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Men  of  good  address  wanted  to  solicit  individual  smokers 
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Which  of  these  houses 

would  you  choose 

for  your  home? 

You'd  choose  the  one  at  the 
left,  of  course!  The  lawn 
and  yard  are  neat  and  trim. 
The  house  is  well  painted. 
The  whole  property  shows 
good  care.  You  will  always 
take  best  possible  care  of 
your  property  if  you  paint 
or  decorate  with 

^W'  High  Standard 

LIQUID-PAINT 

It  is  scientifically  made  from  se- 
lected materials  that  the  test  of 
service  has  proven  best.  It  with- 
stands the  weather  for  years,  keeps 
its  color  splendidly  and  leaves  a 
good  surface  for  repainting. 

LOWE  BROTHERS 
High  Standard  Mellotone 

is  the  most  beautiful  finish  for  walls 
and  ceilings.  Your  choice  of  many 
rich  colors  —  "soft  as  the  rainbow 
tints."  It  is  fadeless,  washable, 
and  lasts  for  years.  Lends  itself 
ideally  to  stenciling. 

Valuable  Books  —  Free 

"Homes  Attractive"  is  full  of  ideas    for 
beautifying  home,   inside   and   out,   in- 
cluding lawn  and  yard.     With  it  we'll 
send   a  portfolio  of  eighteen  houses  in 
harmonious   color    combina- 
tions.   "Mellotone"  tells  all 
about  this  superb  . 
/all  finish.When  \^r»»w-_ 
you  write  ask  for  Vw^^- 
local  dealer's    Y\^ 
name,    if   you     \\ 
don'tknow      V 
him.  \ 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 
5 1 6  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto*  Canada 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


Lookat  the  Typewriters  Re- 

built in  our  own  Factories  Tradcmarkcd 
and  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $26  to  165    Smiths  S2S  to  $80 
Underwoods  $36  to $60    Royals  $30  to  $40 
L.  C.  Smltbs  $30  to  $60    Olivers  $30  to  $40,, 

We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  Catalog 
ari'l  address  of   nearest   branch   ol 

11ES1CU  WKIII.H  .1\UII\L  CO.,  Inr..  Ml  Uroadway,  |,  Y. 


And  the  man  himself! 

It  is  true  that  his  health  might  break 
down  and  his  life  go  out  of  him,  and  by 
that  calamity  would  fall  upon  the  country, 
as  it  is  forcibly  reminded  in  the  most 
-i  mentions  line  Woodrow  Wilson  ever 
penned — and  that  thirty  years  ago — that 
the  importance  of  the  Vice-President 
"consists  in  the  fact  that  he  might  eease 
to  he  Vice-President."' 

But  barring  this — and  1  think  we  may 
liar  it  safely — Woodrow  Wilson  himself 
will  not  fail — his  genius  is  too  practical, 
his  patriotism  too  lofty,  his  mastery  of  his 
party  too  complete,  and  his  passionate  de- 
votion to  the  popular  cause  too  obviou-. 

It  is  his  ideas,  principles,  policies,  and 
party  which  may  fail. 


HUNTING  TROUBLE  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

ATTEMPTING  to  undermine  a  Mexican 
conspiracy  would  naturally  seem  to  be 
a  good  deal  like  putting  one's  hand  into  a 
revolving  electric  fan;  and  yet,  as  one  writer 
describes  an  actual  effort  of  this  sort  in  the 
Springfield  lit  publican,  it  appears  only  a 
little  more  dangerous  than  mere  existence 
in  Mexico  now  is.  One  day  last  summer 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Greene  Pendleton,  Jr.,  was 
in  Mexico  City  awaiting  anything  that 
might  prove  entertaining  and  dangerous; 
but  so  far  things  had  been  very  dull,  so 
much  so  that  he  found  it  hard  to  fill  the 
pages  of  his  diary.  True,  Zapata  was  being 
orusht  and  Carranza  was  still  stirring  up 
trouble,  but  it  all  seemed  distant  and  re- 
mote from  the  listless  highways  of  Mexico 
City.      However, 

Suddenly,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  regis- 
tering my  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  door 
came  to  with  a  bang,  and  my  Mexican 
chum,  Jorge, rushed  into  the  room.  "Well," 
he  cried,  "there  will  be  some  fun  to-night!" 

There  was  something  about  his  manner 
and  tone  which  cut  short  the  sarcastic  reply 
1  was  about  to  make  from  mere  force  of 
habit  occasioned  by  the  long,  lonely  days 
of  vacation.  I  had  sought  excitement  in 
Mexico  and  had  found,  instead,  listlessness 
and  loneliness.  As  I  sat  aimlessly  pointing 
my  "Savage"  at  imaginary  bandits,  Jorge 
exclaimed,  "Do  you  want  to  use  that  to- 
night?" with  a  gesture  toward  my  weapon. 
He  continued  an  effusive  explanation  which 
I  sifted  down  into  the  following:  Pedro 
Duhart,  a  casual  acquaintance  whom  I  had 
met  one  day  at  the  office  of  D 's  con- 
tracting company,  was  no  other  than  a 
jefe  de  la  policia  secreta,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Minister  of  War.  He  had  been  com- 
missioned to  undermine  a  conspiracy  which 
was  well  under  way  in  the  city,  and  had 
selected  Jorge,  his  brother,  and  myself  to 
help  him  in  the  grand  coup  that  very  night. 

I  was  all  afire  in  an  instant— anything  to 
relievo  the  monotony.  The  thrill  of  adven- 
ture  had  caught  my  heart.  1  called  insis- 
tently for  more  details,  but  Jorge  refused 
flatly  to  say  more  except  thai  We  were  to 
surround  the  place  or  house  with  a  picked 
battalion  of  General  Blanquet's,  and  the 
lour  of  us  were  to  force  the  door  and  de- 
mand a  surrender.  M'ter  I  had  remarked 
that    doomed  men   usually   put   up  a  good 


jRpeedawaif 

agZ^  **      Detachable       */ 
-m^     Row  boat  Mo  tor 

sold   formerly  at  $70 

now  $50 

complete  with  all  extras 


Noiseless  underwater  ex- 
haust. Disappearing  crank 
handle.  A  real  rudder. 
Thoroughly  protected  pro. 
peller.  Self  •  locking  tiller 
device.  Water-cooled 
engine. 


All  these  and  other  well-known  Speedawuv 
features  are  in  the  motor  at  $50.  It  is  the  same 
motor,  identical  in  every  way,  that  has  been 
selling  at  $70. 

At  $70  the  Speedaway  is  easily  the  equal  of 
any  other  $70  motor  in  the  market — and  if  we 
were  still  selling  it  through  dealers  we  would 
still  be  charging  $70.  But  now  we're  selling  it 
direct  to  you  and  giving  you  the  dealer's  profit 
of  $20. 

The  proposition  in  a  nut  shell  is  this — Manu- 
facturer's cost  plus  advertising  expense  plus 
10%  profit.  This  amounts  to  within  a  few  cents 
of  $50 — and  so  the  price  is  $50  direct  to  you. 

Built-in    Reversible   Magneto 

The  Speedaway  Detachable  Rowboat  Motor 
is  now  sold  with  magneto  built  in.  The  price  is 
$59 — $9  more  than  the  battery  motor.  This  is 
an  even  more  liberal  offer  than  the  standard 
Speedaway  at  $50. 

Write  for  our  Engineering  Specifi- 
cations and  find  out  just  how  ex- 
cellent a  Motor  the  Speedaway  is. 


Speedaway    Boat 

162  Chicago  Street 


Motor    Co. 

Freeport,  111. 


Nofunnicr  bit  of  typical  American  humor  ha-  ever 
been  written  than  thin  convulsing  tale  of  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  "back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trip.  1 1  is  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  Newkirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
original  and  entertaining  as  hislitcrary  method. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting.  ...  1  hysterieked,  rolled 
over  the  library  rug.  and  in  my  awful  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate." 

"I  think  your  book  splendid.  .  .  .  You  have  a  spon- 
taneous style  thai  li  admirable," (ay*  Walt  Mason. 

"I  sat  last  night  and  read  your  book  and  laughed 
and  laffcd  and  Varied  and  guffawed  and  got  up  and 
yelled  from  pure  joy.  It  is  my  idea  of  an  unflawed 
gem." — George  Pitch. 

Price  75c;  postpaid  80c 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.. 354-60  Fourth  Are..  New  York 
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fight,  his  countenance  suddenly  fell,  and  he 
remarked:  "Well,  well,  I  didn't  think  of  it 
before,  but  you  are  an  American,  and  it's 
all  off  as  far  as  you  are  concerned." 

Such  a  remark,  of  course,  ended  all  hesi- 
tation. American  courage  had  to  be  vin- 
dicated, and  plans  were  made  forthwith. 
They  were  armed  to  the  incisors ;  they  were 
to  proceed  swiftly  and  silently  to  meet 
Duhart,  who  would  give  them  the  number 
of  a  mysterious  but  very  efficient  auto- 
mobile which  was  to  figure  largely  in  the 
night's  raid.  All  this  was  done.  The  plot 
then  uncoiled  steadily  and  sibilantly: 

The  car  was  in  readiness  when  we  ar- 
rived, and  Duhart  ordered  the  first  stop  to 
be  the  National  Palace.  As  we  drew  up  to 
the  massive,  broad,  low  building,  the  guards 
came  to  attention  and  we  passed  into  the 
interior  to  the  private  office  of  the  Minister 
of  War.  De  Zayas  and  I  remained  outside 
while  Pedrito,  as  Jorge  was  wont  to  call 
him,  entered  the  private  office  of  his  excel- 
lency and  held  a  whispered  conversation. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  was  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  interior  of  the 
structure.  It  seemed  to  be  built  very  much 
upon  the  plan  of  a  barracks.  There  was 
an  immense  rectangular  court  about  which 
the  offices  were  distributed  in  "stoops." 

Pedro  came  out  soon  and  we  set  off  at 
full  speed  through  La  Reforma  to  his 
house.  There  seems  to  be  almost  no  speed 
limit  for  autos  in  Mexico.  We  were  travel- 
ing at  least  forty  miles  an  hour  and  other 
machines  passed  us  with  ease.  Motor-cycle 
"cops"  are  not  yet  in  vogue. 

Upon  arriving  at  Pedro's  mansion,  which 
consisted  of  a  door  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
long  stone  fence  with  bills  all  over  it,  we 
entered  and  mounted  a  flight  of  stairs  to  his 
apartments.  The  floors  were  entirely  of 
stone.  As  we  penetrated  the  dimly  lighted 
hallway,  a  huge  St.  Bernard  rushed  out  to 
greet  his  master.  Deep  growls  and  angry 
scowls  were  our  portion  of  the  welcome. 
The  huge  beast  was  shaved  like  a  poodle 
and  altogether  presented  one  of  the  strang- 
est sights  for  a  canine  I  ever  saw.  Pedrito 
took  us  into  a  back  room,  which  put  me  in 
mind  of  an  arsenal,  and  provided  Jorge  and 
me  with  automatic  Winchester  rifles  of 
large  caliber,  and  he  himself  took  a  Mauser 
combination  pistol  and  rifle,  with  a  detach- 
able stock.  He  said  it  could  kill  at  hah  a 
mile,  with  ease. 

Returning  to  our  machine  under  the 
additional  weight  of  cartridge-belts,  we 
were  whisked  away  toward  the  Calzada  de 
la  Piedad,  a  long  avenue  which  leads  out  of 
town  to  the  suburb  of  La  Piedad.  At  an 
appointed  spot  we  picked  up  two  of  Du- 
hart's  secret-service  men  and  proceeded 
without  delay  toward  the  prospective  scene 
of  action. 

After  a  brisk  twenty-minute  run,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  public  square.  The  narrow 
streets  were  full  of  men,  and  typical  Mexi- 
cans, at  that.  With  large  sombreros  and 
high-heeled  boots  and  fajas  about  the  waist 
concealing  the  traditional  punales,  they 
presented  a  sight  altogether  picturesque 
and  interesting.  We  soon  perceived  that 
there  were  quite  a  few  cars  with  occupants 
of  questionable  character  entering  and  ma- 
neuvering about  the  large,  open  square. 
Suddenly  a  large  limousine,  which  had  been 
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What  is  there   about  that   substance 
known  as 


zinc 

which  makes  the  paint  so  good  ? 

Technically  it  is  a  long  story,  but  the 
facts  are  quickly  stated. 

Zinc  makes  paint  look  better,  whether 
white  or  colored;  it  makes  it  last  much 
longer,  and  it  transforms  the  paint  into 
an  impervious  shell  of  protection  from  alt 
kinds  of  weather. 

Proof:  The  best  paint  manufacturers 
use  it  in  their  best  paints. 

The  story  is  readably  told  in  our  booklet,  "Your 
Move,"  which  we  would  like  to  send  you. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau. 


W*3^ 


inene  collar^ 


Our  free  sample  will  prove  com-] 
fort  and  economy.  Send  postal  I 
Ft:>  ling  size  and  whether  you  want  | 
high  or  low  col'ar. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dept.  C  Boston,  Mass.  j 


KEYLESS  PADLOCK 

No  more  lost-key  troubles.  No  buttons  to  fumble.  Just 
turn  knob  as  directed.  40,000  combinations  possible. 
No  one  can  <  pen  yours  but  you.  Operated  as  easily  in 
dark  as  in  light.  Samples  prepaid  $1.00. 
AGENTS  MAKING  100  PER  CENT  PROFIT.  Sells  on 
i  sight  in  city  or  country.     Write  today  for 

terms  of  free  samples.     A  postal  card  will  do. 

Address,  Victor  Specialty  Co.,  55  Cook  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Save  Money  on  the  Cost  of  \burHome 


Get  full  measure  of  Home  value.    Cut  down  your  building  cost.    Free  yourself  from  exhorbitant  lumber 
prices  and  the  expensive,  old-fashioned  way  of  building.  Send  for  Lewis  plan  book.  It  shows  the  modern  way. 

Lewis  Easy-Built  Houses  are  shipped  direct  to  you — ready  to  put  up.     Every  piece  is  sawed  and  worked  to 
fit.    The  planning,  designing,  all  the  detail  of  figuring  is  lifted  from  your  shoulders.  You  save  your  own  time 
architect's  fees,  contractor's  profits  and  get  a  better  home. 
4948  00  and   Ur>      Lewis  Easy.Built  Homes  offer  you  a  big  choice  of  cottages,  bungalows 
«?**""•'»''  auu    **§'■    and  dwellings  of  all  kinds— each  a  masterpiece  of  construction. 
Shipped  complete,  direct  to  you— Easy-Built  Homes  are  made  of  the  best  grades  of  lumber. 
At  our  prices  we  furnish  all  lumber,  mtltwork,  hardware,  paints,  and  plaster — all  sawed 
and  worked  to  fit,  ready  to  put  up.    Complete  working  plans  with  each  house.    Lewis 
Easy-Built  Homes  are  ready  to  erect. 

Send  for  Money-Saving  Book.  «  you  are  going  to  build  send 

for  the  Lewis  Easy-Built  Book.  It  shows  you  every 

kink  of  the  building  game.    It  tells  you  how  to 

build  efficiently — better  and  for  less  money. 

Get  this  valuable  book.  Every  home  builder 

should  have  it.  A  postage  stamp  will  save 

you  many  dollars.    Send  for  book  today. 

Lewis  Mfg.  Co.  11 17  Lafayette  Bar  City,  Mich. 


LEWIS 


EASY-BUILT 


HOMES  ^ 
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The  Remedy  for  tire  troubles 


for  costly  puncture-caused  delays  **—~^/r 

— for  frequent,  expensive  inner-tube  replacements— 


Cr    Puncture -Proof  Pneumatic    TIDI7C 

JL4H4II1  LEE  PATENTS  J,    llYlLO 

Not  a  troublesome  outer  covering  to  kill  resiliency — not  an 

inner  casing  to  be  attached — but   an  extra  service  pneumatic  tire 

which   gives  you  all  that  any  other  tire  does,  phis  freedom  from 

punctures.     A  pneumatic  tire  that    is    protecting    others    from 

punctures  at  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  mile. 

Thousands  of  motorists  call  Lee  Puncture-Proof  Pneu- 
matics "the  tires  that  put  the  sure  in  pleasure" — there  are  3,200 
puncture-proof  reasons  why.  Every  reason  a  specially  treated 
armor-steel  disc,  imbedded  in  rubber,  in  overlapping  layers,  with 
heavy  fabric  between— which  makes  friction  and  heating  impossible. 

Made,  like  all  Lee  tires,  of  the  «\/_  ___  J-  ____  99  D„Uk~*. 
live,  extra-dense,  doubly  tough  V  aiiaCllUlll         KllDDer 

TRADE  MASK 

—  the  newly  discovered  Lee  product  which  assures  longer  life,  greater  resiliency 
and  comparative  freedom  from  oil-rotting.  Considerably  over  size  of  average 
moulded  tire. 

Furnished  with  regular  tread,  or  the  Lee  "Zig-Zag"  Non-Skid,  "  Master 
of  Slippery  Situations."     Sold  under  an  absolute 

"  Puncture-Proof  or  Money-Back"  Guarantee 

w  hich  assures  you  of  freedom  from  punctures,  or  the  return  of  every  extra  penny 
you  paid  for  insurance  against  them.  You  can't  lose — you  have  much  to  gain. 
Write  now — before  you  forget  it — for  a  copy  of  that  guarantee,  and  Illus- 
trated Pamphlet  L — with  full  details  on  construction  and  owners'  reports  of 
service. 


Sold  in  every  leading  city. 
Simply  look  up  "Lee  Tires' 
in  your  'phone  book. 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


■ 


Learn  to  "Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary"  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


Or  Young  Women 
and  Marriage — 

Sclmrlir-li,  I 

i'iaii  mi'l  Surgeon,  Consulting 

Koval     Prre 

*|»ttal.     snd    Oovrrnor    of     St. 

Urge,  Ptddington,   L.n- 

n.  England. 

A  serious  and  dignified  treatment  of  the  sub- 
•.  Full  of  lound  advice  and  warning  to  all 
young  women  about  to  be  married.  Bishop  Boyd 
Carpenter  in  his  introduction  says:   "Know1 

■  imparted   ma)    protect  innocence,  while 
knowledge  withheld  may  provoke  contaminating 
The  author  coven  in  ;i  broad  way — 
Marriage  oped  <  ommunil 

in  Civilized  but  Non-Christian  Communitl 
Marriage  in  Christian  Communities — The   Mo- 
mou    Ideal     The  Difficulties  of  the  Married 
1  Ion  for  Marriage     I  hi 
tion  of  the  Sanctity  of  Matrimony  and  of  the 
Home. 

limn.     Cloth.     1  <i7  pagrs.        fi   00  ntt. 
AwtFCgt  i  iltrtnti'  '  ill  'i . 

I  link  ft  W'Hjrnallft  fnm|iaii).  ."'.I  .f.0  r'niirfh  trc.Iei  lerk 
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OME    GYMNASTICS 

ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.       By  Anders  Wide,  M.D. 
A  series  of  exercises  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c  net ; 
by  mail,  54c.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


By  H.H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  arc. 

howcarcd  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 

rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  listof  all  the 

best  flowers  for  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 

and  cultural  notes.  A  beautifully  colored  book  of 

most  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  color 

photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-tones 

and   numerous  sketches.      Large 

12mo.  rloth  bound.  $2.00  net;  by 

mail  $2. 12. 

.111 

Funk  ftWapnalls 

Company 

:c,l  ■  NO  Fourth 


following  us.  stopt,  and  a  shadow  passed 
across  the  glare  of  the  great  search-light. 
They  were  evidently  making  signals. 

To  reply  with  our  lights  was  impossible, 
and  we  waited.  The  limousine  was  again 
started  and  soon  overtook  us  as  we  v 
speeding  along  the  Calzada  in  the  direction 
of  the  city.  As  the\  passed  quite  close,  we 
discerned  two  or  three  figures  in  the  rear  of 
the  car  who  seemed  intent  upon  learning  our 
identity  without  betraying  their  own.  Du- 
hart    whispered   feverishly,  ".1    ver  el  tiu- 

."  and  we  all  craned  our  necks  to 
the  license-tag  on  the  hack  as  she  glided  1>\ . 
Lo!   in  thai  precious  instant  the  number  69 
passed  before  our  eyes. 

The  interesting  thing  about  number  69 
was  that  it  contained  persons  for  whose 
arresl  the  Government  would  cheerfully 
pay  $10,000.  The  Government  had  eveu 
frankh  offered  to  do  so.  and  consequently 
Duhart  gave  chase  at  once,  calculating 
swiftly,  maybe,  as  the  <-ar  sped  on,  jusl 
what  its  purchasing  power  would  be.  It 
was  a  king  chase,  but  at  last  the  two 
machines  were  abreast,  and  then,  says  Mr. 
Pendleton: 

Duhart  leveled  his  Mauser  at  the  chauf- 
feur of  the  conspirator's  ear  and  command- 
ed: "Alto!  en  uombre  del  gobicrno!" 

Instead  of  obeying  the  command,  the 
chauffeur  put  on  more  speed  and  continued 
his  headlong  career. 

"I'll  give  him  one  more  chance,"  cried 
Pedrito.  As  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  crouch- 
ing men  in  the  car,  with  the  glistening  barrel 
of  a  revolver  held  at  the  neck  of  the  chauf- 
feur, we  guessed  the  rest.  Evidently  the 
poor  fellow  was  between  two  fires  and 
wisely  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  the  more 
remote. 

As  we  aeared  the  crossing  of  Calle  Boli- 
var, a  passing  street-oar  out  off  our  path  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  the  fugitive 
machine  sped  ahead.  Pedro  opened  tire  at 
the  tires  and  Jorge,  with  the  two  policemen, 
followed  his  example.  1  refrained  from 
blazing  away  for  two  reasons — first,  the 
streets  were  so  crowded  that  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  innocent  by- 
standers; and  second,  I  was  sitting  in  the 
left-hand  rear  corner  of  the  oar  and  every- 
body's head  lay  right  in  my  line  of  fire. 
Incidentally,  no  one  succeeded  in  hitting  a 
tire,  and  little  did  I  wonder,  for  altho  Jorge, 
and  especially  Pedrito.  were  excellent  marks- 
men, the  tires  were  like  little  rabbits  as  they 
jumped  and  skidded  from  side  to  side  in 
their  flight. 

We  were  speeding  up  La  Reforma  now, 
and  the  occupants  of  the  front  machine 
were  Bring  from  their  windows  at  us.  when 
suddenly  an  immense  charro  in  ancient 
costume  and  decorations  stept  from  behind 
a  tree  and  emptied  the  chamber  of  his 
six-shooter  full  at  us.  "  J-tnhon!"  mur- 
mured  Pedro,  as  he  ducked;  "  I'll  report  the 
thick-headedness  of  this  fellow  to  his  chief." 
1  deduced  t  hat  be  was  one  of  the  men  under 
General  Blanquet,  who  are  distributed 
about  the  city  in  citizen's  clothes  to  main- 
tain order. 

\t  this  moment  we  bore  down  upon  the 

statue  of  tin'  iron  horse,  where  some  thirty 
mounted    police   were  on   duty.      I    observed 

thai  thej  bad  been  attracted  by  the  firing, 
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and  some  twenty  of  them,  mounted  and 
drawn  up  in  line,  had  calmly  let  the  first 
machine  pass,  altho  they  had  commanded 
them  to  halt. 

As  we  approached,  they  rushed  out  at 
us,  rifles  in  hand.  As  we  dodged  through 
the  fleet  riders,  they  wheeled  and  sent  a 
volley  of  lead  whistling  over  our  heads. 
Duhart  curst  their  stupidity  and  com- 
manded a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  as  our 
fugitives  skidded  around  the  corner  of  a  side 
street.  We  were  going  so  fast  and  the  tun 
was  so  sharp  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  curve.  The  huge  machine  trembled  as 
the  brakes  were  thrown  hard.  Scarcely 
had  she  come  to  a  stop  when  she  shot 
back  in  reverse  and  we  sped  around  the 
corner. 

The  fleeing  conspirators  had  gained  con- 
siderably during  this  maneuver,  and  after  a 
few  more  turns  we  saw  them  disappear  into 
a  house  near  the  middle  of  a  block.  As 
we  rushed  up  the  huge  gates,  or  rather 
doors,  were  swung  shut,  and  we  heard  five 
or  six  strong  bolts  shot  into  place.  Our 
party  all  stept  out  of  the  machine  and  lined 
up  at  intervals  before  the  house.  A  volley 
from  the  roof  or  windows  was  expected  at 
any  moment,  and  we  held  our  rifles  in  readi- 
ness. Pedro  was  ordering  Jorge  and  myself 
to  go  around  the  block  to  the  back  of  the 
house  and  prevent  any  escape  there. 

As  we  turned  to  go,  the  battalion  of 
police  turned  the  corner  at  full  gallop  and 
formed  a  circle  about  us.  Rifles  in  hand,  we 
heard  some  of  them  shout  threateningly, 
"  Matalos!"  "  Muerte  a  los  bandidos!" 
They  had  evidently  taken  us  for  bandits, 
and  until  the  arrival  of  their  jefe,  or  chief, 
our  very  gestures  might  be  misconstrued, 
and  we  would  be  shot  in  the  street  at  the 
least  show  or  intimation  of  resistance. 

Suddenly,  a  tall,  thin  soldier,  drawn 
saber  in  hand,  abruptly  pushed  his  way 
into  the  ring,  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. Duhart  explained  who  he  was.  After 
some  hesitation  the  jefe  was  convinced,  and 
murmured  all  kinds  of  apologies  for  his 
rudeness,  etc.  Pedro  then  sent  some  of  the 
police  to  the  rear  of  the  besieged  house,  and 
Jorge  and  I  went  around  with  them,  where 
an  entrance  was  forced  without  difficulty, 
and  we  cautiously  entered  the  place. 

The  windows  were  closed  as  we  entered, 
but  the  ominous  arrangement  of  the  shut- 
ters suggested  hidden  muzzles  and  chained 
lightning  ready  for  release  from  spitting 
Mausers.  We  made  our  way  into  the  large 
court  which  is  invariably  in  the  plan  of 
Mexican  houses,  and  there  beheld  the  auto- 
mobile quiet  and  somewhat  riddled. 

By  this  time  the  assailants  in  front  had 
procured  entrance  after  the  ultimatum  of 
"Obre  en  nombre  del  gobierno"  had  obtained 
its  desired  effect  upon  a  frightened  domes- 
tic. A  search  was  conducted  for  two  hours, 
and  the  chauffeur  was  surprized  washing 
dishes,  in  women's  clothes,  together  with 
his  assistant  mechanic,  who  had  occupied 
the  front  seat  beside  him.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  occupants  of  the  limousine  body  was 
discovered. 

Owing  to  the  kindly  assistance  of  the 
police  they  had  escaped  and  were  not 
found  later.  "Pedrito"  was  compelled  to 
forego  the  $10,000,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
dangerous  for  the  writer  and  his  friends  to 
appear  unarmed  on  the  street,  but  at  last 
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«2?5>ir Ready  Rolled 

-       y    TOBACCO 

"  Ifl/ip"    mil  Perpetuate 
the  Name  of  Patterson 

My  father  introduced  the  mellow  Bur- 
ley  Leaf  as  a  pipe  tobacco.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  produce  a  pipe  tobacco 
without  "  the  bite."  His  entire  life  was 
spent  in  improving  smoking  tobaccos 
and  he  originated  many  of  the  leading 
brands  now  on  the  market. 

His  improvements  in  smoking  to- 
baccos have  increased  pipe  smokers  by 
the  millions.  We  feel  that  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  men  derive  from  his  ac- 
complishments give  his  life's  work  a 
value  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

We  later  Pattersons  —  my  brother 
James  and  myself,  continuing  our 
father's  work — originated  the  popular 
ready-rolled  styles  of  tobaccos. 

And  now,  after  30  years,  we  have 
blended  "Whip"— a  new  tobacco  which 
brings  ready-rolled  tobacco  to  its  highest 
state  of  perfection. 

To  merely  state  that  "Whip"  is 
blended  of  Burley,  might  suggest  that 
it  is  similar  to  other  Burley  blends.  If 
" "  Whip' '  were  not  distinctively  different, 
and  better  than  any  tobacco  you  ever 
smoked,  we  would  not  consider  it  worthy 
to  perpetuate  the  reputation  of  the 
Patterson  name. 

"Whip"  is  the  most  aromatic  and  sat- 
isfying of  all  pipe  smoking  tobaccos — 
yet  it  is  the  mildest  tobacco  ever  blended, 
You  can  smoke  it  all  day,  pipeful  after 
pipeful,  without  ill  effects. 

1  blend  "Whip"  myself — not  to  guard 
the  secret  of  its  blend,  but  because  I  can't 
teach  anyone  to  blend  it  to  my  liking. 

FIVE-CENT  CAN  FREE 
After  all,  your  pipe  is  the  real  test 
and  we  rest  "Whip's"  case  with  your 
pipe.  Just  drop  me  a  postcard,  naming 
your  dealer,  and  I  will  send  you  an  ounce 
can  free  of  charge  by  return  mail. 


??Z^g 


Pres't. 

Patterson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Alto  makers  of  "Queed  "—the  big  2>£  02.  10r  tin — 
•  'little  rtronger  th»n  "Whip"  and  a  little  better  than 
inott  2  oz.  10c.  tobaccoi. 


Like  all  GREAT  things,  this  is  SIMPLICITY    itself. 
'II a—  AI  THE  twiILB"  W////'/jt'////ii4£     How     to     Convert    a 

liquid  into   a 

PERFECT  FOG 
has  been  a  problem  of 
long  standing. 
None  should    care    to 
use    spurious      itnita 
tions  of  this 

EPOCHAL  DEI  11  1 
aft»-r    rt-a'lmg    l'atc-nl 

1,0M,1«1 

Send  for  folder. 
For  oil  Burning  Fur- 
t.acea.   Oil  Engines,   Oai  Producers,   highest  economy  with cfa 
grades  of  oil  or  tar.     For  Air  Humi  1  uing  Bakers   < 

etc..   with  water  fog,   it  has  no  equal.     Easy  to  try  one. 
H.  B.  STILZ,  1938  N.   MarvlneSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


on  the  Managi-menl  of  Her  Own  lleallh  and  On  the 
Treatment  of  Koine  of  the  Complaints  Incidental 
to  Her  Sei.  By  Dr.  P.  H.Chavasse.  F.R.C.S. 
(V)Vers  a  v.  I'U-  variety  of  suhjrrts  that  have  I 
timate  relationship  with  tiie  married  state  I 
woman,  old  or  fODAfi  can  profit,  l,\  the  wise 
counsel  and  advlrr  given  in  thin  to] 

Cloth  bound.  By  mail,  postpaid,  $1.00 

runk  *  «  agnails  Company,  SS4-4H)  fourth  Are.,    ,V«  forks  >■  Is 


the  matter  was  dropt  on  both  sides.     We 
read: 

The  Government  was  enabled  to  break 
up  the  conspiracy  and  surprize  the  leaders 
by  the  clues  which  were  furnished  in  the 
statements  of  the  chauffeur  and  others. 
Jorge  and  I  never  ceased  arming  ourselves  to 
the  teeth  when  going  down-town  or  out  on 
the  streets. 

The  next  day  various  accounts  of  the 
affair  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  some 
saying  that  there  had  been  an  assault  on 
General  Huerta,  and  others  alleging  that 
it  was  only  American  joy-riders  on  a 
drunken  spree.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Min- 
ister of  War  and  Secretary  of  State  were 
removed  from  the  cabinet.  The  first  act 
of  the  new  Secretary,  De  Urrutia,  was  to 
arrest  Pedro  Duhart  for  illegal  disturbance 
of  the  peace.  Jorge  and  I  remained  under 
cover  for  a  few  days  until  Pedrito  was 
released. 

It  is  murmured  that  Urrutia  has  connec- 
tions with  Zapata,  the  rebel  chief.  His 
proposal  that  peace  be  arranged  with  Za- 
pata by  making  him  the  governor  of 
Morelos  strikes  the  heart  of  every  loyal 
Mexican  with  a  pang.  When  a  Govern- 
ment confesses  itself  so  weak  and  incapable 
of  controlling  the  people  and  suppressing 
bandits  that  it  offers  a  governorship  to  a 
veritable  butcher,  providing  he  pledge  him- 
self to  keep  the  peace,  that  Government  is 
radically  wrong  and  rules  only  in  name. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FILM 

P*HERE  is  probably  no  race  or  nation 
A  on  the  civilized  globe  that  knows 
enough  to  point  a  camera  and  does  not 
know  the  words  "Kodak"  and  "film." 
Yet,  until  recently  there  were  certainly 
very  few  people  even  in  our  own  country 
who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Rev.  Hannibal 
Goodwin,  the  film's  inventor — or,  as  one 
might  call  him,  the  Father  of  the  Kodak. 
This  man,  for  many  years  rector  of  the 
House  of  Prayer  in  Newark,  spent  nearly 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  research 
and  experiment,  developing  and  perfecting 
gradually  the  principles  of  camera  film. 
Often  enough  he  came  from  the  laboratory 
direct  to  his  pulpit,  with  his  hands,  stained 
and  scarred  by  chemicals,  standing  out  in 
an  almost  ghastly  manner  against  his 
white  surplice.  This  man  lived  and  died 
in  the  most  modest  circumstances,  and  was 
compelled  at  the  last  to  realize  that  his 
rights  to  the  discovery  that  he  had  made 
were  doubted  and  might  be  disproved- 
But  his  widow,  aided  by  her  adopted  son 
and  daughter,  lias  been  continuing  the 
fight,  until  now  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  a  mammoth  concern,  paying 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  dividends  yearly, 
admits  the  prior  right  in  the  patent  of 
the  Goodwins  and  is  to  make  a  substan- 
tial settlement.  In  the  New  York  Herald 
an  account  is  given  of  the  work  of  the 
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»»'  Music  Cabinet 

We  Will  Buy  Your  Old  Piano  Stool! 

Tou  would  rather  have  a  line  Piano  Bench  and  here  is  the  op- 
portunity. This  is  the  latest  addition  to  High  Grade  Music 
Room  Furniture.  Wonderfully  convenient — H<  t  Fv.  n  N.cessary 
To  Arise  From  The  Seat  To  Get  Your  Music.  Save  Cost  and  space 
of  music  cabinet  whk-h  you  know  you  should  have  to  car.-  f  r 
your  sheet  music.  3  large  roomy  compartments.  Elegant  and 
artistic  in  appearance— an  elevation  to  any  room.  Best  quality 
yet  reasonably  priced  because  you  deal  with  factory  direct 
Differeutsty.es.  High  grade  representatives  wanted.  Write  Cor 
catalog  and  card  on  which  to  describe  your  old  stool  so  we  can 
inform  you  what  cash  allowance  will  be  made  for  it* 

The  Combination  Products  Company.  Not  Incorporated 
426  Armour  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department), 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams.  Inc.  Bronze  Found  ry ,  538  West  2  7th  St. .  New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


I  Make  It 
Easy  to  Try 


Since  I  began  offer- 
ing these  cigars — my  private 
Havana  leaf,  put  up  under  my 
monogram  band — I  have  found 
thousands  of  men  with  tastes  like 
mine.  Men  who  took  no  enjoy- 
ment in  strong,  heavy  cigars — 
who  wanted  a  mild,  sweet  smoke, 
with  a  delicate  aroma  and  exqui- 
site flavor. 

But  I  know  there  are  many  more 
who  would  enjoy  this  smoke,  if  they 
knew  of  it.      So   I  am  extending  my 


offer.    Here  it  is  : 

Five  Cigars  FREE 

If  you  will  send  me  io  cents — just 
to  show  your  sincerity — I  will  mail  you 
trial  cigars.  Smoke  five  with  me — 
convince  yourself.  The  price  is  $s  per 
hundred,  $2.60  for  so — all  charges  pre- 
paid. Use  your  letterftead,  please — 
stating  your  position  — or  your  business 
card,  when  you  write. 

A  Millionaire's  Cigar 

I  list  among  my  patrons  many  men 
of  standingand  wealth.  They  can  afford 
cigars  of  any  price.  So  they  must  buy 
my  cigars  purely  for  the  satisfaction  and 
delight  they  get  out  of  them.  I  believe 
you'll  enjoy  them  too.  If  you  wish  to 
try  them,  write  me  today.  The  coupon 
is  for  your  convenience. 

■"" ■■■■■■! 

I  J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

802  Lockwood  BldB..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

■  Enclosed  pleeee  find  ZOC    I  should 

■  like  tosmoke  five  of  your  cigars. 

■  (Pleaae  pin  coupon  to  your  business 

■  letterhead  or  enclose  business  card.) 
■ 

■  Name 


J.R.W.< 

HABAt«£i 


Address. 
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clerical   inventor.     In  an  interview   Mrs. 
Goodwin  said  of  her  husband's  work: 

"It  was  Mr.  Goodwin's  love  of  children 
that  prompted  him  to  invent  the  film. 
He  experimented  in  photography  that  he 
might  display  his  pictures  before  the 
children  of  the  Sunday-school.  He  de- 
lighted in  making  pictures  along  Biblical 
lines,  and  these  he  would  show  through 
his  stereopticon.  The  result  was  that 
whenever  one  of  these  entertainments  was 
arranged  by  him  every  child  in  the  parish 
flocked  to  the  Sunday-school  room.  He 
was  never  happier  than  when  surrounded 
by  these  little  ones,  and  his  one  desire  was 
to  train  them  so,  at  a  glance,  they  could 
recognize  any  and  all  Biblical  characters 
and  subjects.  He  thought  this  the  simplest 
and  most  impressive  means  of  familiarizing 
them  with  the  Bible,  and  he  was  right, 
for  I  well  remember  how  letter-perfect 
the  Bible  classes  of  the  House  of  Prayer 
were  at  that  time." 

The  foremost  figure  in  the  suit  over  the 
patent  was  Mr.  Goodwin's  adopted  son, 
Frank  S.  Goodwin,  manager  of  a  large 
mercantile  business  in  Newark.     He  said: 

"Tho  we  had  been  eagerly  awaiting 
this  verdict,  you  can  realize  that  it  came  to 
us  as  a  shock,  if  an  agreeable  one.  The 
chief  concern  of  Miss  Goodwin  and  myself 
was  for  our  mother — just  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  her.  We  were  afraid  at 
first  the  excitement  following  a  dis- 
closure which  means  so  much  would 
prove  too  great  for  her  strength.  Despite 
her  age,  she  has  done  remarkably  well  in 
the  exciting  circumstances." 

"You  doubtless  recall  the  experiments 
of  your  father?"  the  writer  inquired. 

"Very  well.  He  was  so  deeply  en- 
grossed with  his  work  that  we  saw  little 
of  him  at  that  time.  He  was  always 
closeted  in  his  studio,  but  when  he  per- 
mitted himself  a  few  hours  of  relaxation 
lie  would  discuss  with  us  the  result  of 
his  day's  work  and  the  prospects  for  the 
morrow.  He  was  wrapt  up  in  his  work, 
heart  and  soul,  and  while  he  told  us  that 
it  might  be  many  years  before  these 
labors  would  bear  fruit,  yet  he  always 
insisted  that  the  time  would  come  when 
it  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  us." 

These  labors,  we  learn,  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  his  parishioners.  He  worked 
in  his  laboratory  very  often  until  late  in 
the  night,  and  his  unceasing  toil  soon 
became  a  subject  of  criticism  among  a 
certain  clique  in  the  congregation.  How 
this  criticism  finally  took  more  definite 
form  was  recounted  to  the  reporter  by  an 
aged  lady  in  Newark  who  has  known  the 
Goodwin  family  long  and  intimately.  As 
she  told  it: 

"I  knew  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  the 
church,  because  I  was  a  member  of  all  the 
church  societies,  and  it  was  at  these  meet- 
ings that  the  grumblings  grew  loudest.  I 
was  too  good  a  friend  of  the  family  not  to 
warn  them,  and  I  often  talked  things  over 
with  the  rector's  wife. 

"I  can  vividly  recall  his  commanding 
figure  now  as  he  stood  in  his  chancel. 
He  was  heroic  in  appearance,  standing  six 
feet  three  inches  in  height. 
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Drive  Straight   to  Your 

Car  Dealer's  Garage 

and  Install  the 


102.S 


B 


En3ineDriven 


G 


Air  Pump 

ONE,   TWO,    FOUR,  SIX   CYLINDER    MODELS 

He  can  furnish  you  with  the  right  size  pump  that 
comes  with  Specially  'Designee/  Attachments  Ready 
To  Go  On  Your  Car,  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Your  car  equipment  is  not  complete  without  an  Engine 
Driven  Tire  Pump.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in 
choosing  the  pump  that  is  standard  or  special  equip- 
ment for  these  cars  : 

PACKARD  FRANKLIN  LEXINGTON 

PEERLESS  W1NTON  CHANDLER 

PIERCE  HAVERS  HOWARD 

STEVENS-  STEARNS  MITCHELL 

DURYEA  IMPERIAL  FIAT 

LOZIER  JACKSON  SIMPLEX 

and  made  with  special  attachments  that  garages  and 
car  dealers  now  install  on  the 
HUDSON  BUICK  CADILLAC 

MAXWELL  6         OVERLAND  REO 

OWNERS — Send  us  the  name  and  model  of  your 
car.  We  will  give  you  prices  and  name  of  dealer. 

DEALERS — Attachments  and  models  for  your  car. 
Write  us  for  discounts. 

Your  Kellogg  Pump  Will  Save  Your  Tire  Expense 

KELLOGG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory    -     -    ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
New  York        San  Francisco        Detroit        Chicago 
Distributing   and  Service  Stations  in  All  Localities. 

We  also  make  Air-Starter  Units  lor  All  Cars  and  Motor  Boats. 


AMESE 


G  SPRING 


FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

is  the  only  device  that  successfully 
absorbs  the  shock  of  recoil  without 
affecting  the  flexibility  of  the  spring 
on  the  downward  thrust. 

Its  application  eliminates  all  jolts  and 
jars — all  body-sway  and  pitching  and 
the  danger  of  spring  breakage. 

Immediate  Deliveries 
Pleasure  Cars  and  Delivery  Wagons 

Insist  that  your  springs  be 

AMES  EQUALIZED 
"THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SPRING 

PROBLEM"    On  Request 
DEPT.  B 

CLARENCE  N.  PEACOCK  &  CO 


Ejiclusiv    e 


LICENSE      E      S 
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Winston  Churchill's 

New  WwA  greater  than 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup' 


-/ 


\ 


-if  you  ever  want  an- 
other man's  wife  when  you  grow 
up,  God  help  him."   The  man  who  thus  addressed  the 
stripling  before  him  little  knew  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

Wilful  and  headstrong,  the  boy  became  a  man 
whose  very  force  compelled  achievement.    The  deadly 
struggle  that  lust  for  money  and  power  waged  against 
the  love  of  a  wonderful  woman  who  sacrificed  more 
than  herself  is  the  theme  of  Churchill's  masterpiece.    \m' 

"A  Far  Country"  is  based  upon  the  biblical  quotation    ^f|i'f 
concerning  the  prodigal  son:  "and  took  his  journey  into  a  fat 
country;  and  there  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living." 

Nothing  in  "Richard  Carvel,"  or  "The  Crisis,"  or  'f 

"Coniston"  can  compare  with  the  daring  conception,  the  it 

smashing  power  of  "A  Far  Country."   Everybody  will  Lm  M 
read  it — must  read  it  or  argue  himself  out  of  date. 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 

has  drawn  the  illustrations.  To  the  vivid  action  of  the 
author's  narrative  are  added  the  charm  and  sympathy 
of  the  cleverest  brush  in  contemporary  art. 

C»v«    Ill/oWn     °ver  50°,000  People  read  Mr.  Churchill's  "The 
sJttV C    OO  / O  /U     Inside  of  the  Cup"  in  Hearst's  Magazine  last  year, 

and  another  half  million  who  were  too  late  to  get  it  in 
the  magazine  had  to  wait  until  it  appeared  in  book  form.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  with  "A  Far  Country."  Do  not  postpone  reading  this  great  work  for  a 
year  when  for  only  $  I  you  may  have  the  next  10  months  of  Hearst's.  "The-Most- 
Talked-of-Magazine-in-America."  The  regular  price  of  10  issues  of  Hearst's 
Magazine  is  $  1 .  50.  You  save  one-third  if  you  mail  the  coupon  immediately. 
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Hearst's  Magazine 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 

JOIN  HIM  !     The  trout  season  is  on.      Fly  Rods  are  being 

examined,    fishing    kits  overhauled.  The  new  "BRISTOL''  Fly 

Rod  No.  29  is  most  popular  with  fishermen  everywhere.  Flexible, 

truly  balanced,  and   with  just   the   right  "feel"  and   hang  to    it 

which  you  want. 

Weighs  about  5>s  oz.     Length  8>i   ft.     3  joints,   cork  handle, 

locking  reel  band,  snake  guides.     Price  $6. 50 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  Fly  Casting  Rod  No.  9,  14,  16.    Make 

your  selection  from  our  new  catalogue.     We  will  send  it  free. 

We  mike  the  right  rod  for  every  kind  of  fishing,  be  it  fly  casting,  bait  casting,  trolling. 

•till  fishing;  and  every  "BRISTOL"  is  guaranteed  three  years. 

Forget  your  business.    Join  him  for  a  few  days.     Feel  the  joy  and  peace  and  rest  of  the 

"fishing  fever.' 

Send  for  New  Catalogue— free.      Buy    your  selection   of   rods   from 
your  dealer.     If  he  hasn't  what  you  want,  order   from  us. 
Only  genuine  again  used  on     'Bristol"  Rods. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
42HORTON  STREET.  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,    The  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co  . 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cai. 


-> 


See  Alaska,  Atlin  and  Yukon — a 
trip  unequaled  for  scenic  grandeur 
and  interest. 

Magnificent  ocean  steamers  through 
the  famed  inland  passage  via  Sitka 
and  Juneau  to  Skagway.  Parlor 
observation  cars  and  luxurious  river 
steamers.  High  class  service.  Spe- 
cial round  trip  rates.  Let  us  help 
you  plan  your  trip. 

Write  now  for  free  Booklets 

Herman  Weig,  Gen.  Agt. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON 

ROUTE 

127  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

J.  E.  Dempsey,  Traffic  Mgr. 

W.  P.  &  Y.  Route 

102  Alaska  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


HEAP  BIG 

Fishing 

The  minute  the  ice  is  out  they're 
jumping — the  big,  hungry  trout, 
salmon  and  bass,  down  in  the 

MAINE 
Fishing  Country 

For  excitement  and  pure  joy  there's 

no  sport  like  it. 

But  you'll  get  something  more  than  big 
fish.  You'll  get  the  spring  air  of  these 
woods  and  a  new  kind  of  appetite,  and 
a  rest  that  will  make  you  over. 

Only  5  Hours  from  Boston 

Only  10  from  New  York 

Stay  at  a  comfortable  fishing  camp  or  hotel. 

Great  cooking.  5000  lakes  to  choose  from. 

Our  free  booklets,  "I  Go-A-Fishing"  and  "Maine 
Guides,"  tell  you  where  and  how  to  go.  Send  for  them. 

Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Pier  14,  North  River,  New  York 


"tSS?"  Irrigation  Sprinkler 

Solves  the  "Irrigation  Problem"  and  affords  rain  when  you  want  it,  and 

like  you  want  it,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  installation  and  operation 

Sample  postpaid  13.00.    Money  back  if  you  want  it.    Descriptive  literature 

on  request. 

J.  F.  CAMPHFI.I..  JaekaonvllU.  PI*. 


"As  he  stood  in  the  chancel  with  his 
prayer-book  in  hand,  those  sitting  in  the 
front  of  the  church  could  easily  see  the 
stains  on  his  hands.  And  this  was  even 
more  noticeable  on  communion  Sundays 
when  he  passed  the  cup  to  those  kneeling 
at  the  altar-rail.  The  members  of  his 
congregation,  especially  those  who  loved 
him  most,  feared  that  he  was  impairing 
his  health  by  his  constant  work  in  his 
Laboratory,  and  there  were  some  who 
intimated  that  his  mind  must  give  way 
sooner  or  later  under  the  strain. 

"As  I  look  back  upon  it  all  now,  with- 
out prejudice,  I  must  admit  that  it  was 
these  experiments  which  cost  him  the 
rectorship  of  the  church.  But  there 
never  was  a  better  man.  or  a  better  father, 
and  I  am  truly  thankful  that  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts  will  come  in  time  to  provide 
comfort  and  even  luxury  for  those  who  so 
loyally  stood  by  him. 

"Mr.  Goodwin's  salary  was  only  $1,500 
at  the  House  of  Prayer,  so  you  can  imagine 
that  there  wasn't  much  opportunity  for 
him  to  provide  for  the  future,  especially 
when  nearly  every  penny  of  this,  over  and 
above  his  actual  living  expenses,  was  used 
to  further  his  research  work.  So  engrossed 
was  he  in  this  work  that  at  times  he  would 
leave  the  church  at  the  close  of  a  service 
to  hasten  to  his  studio,  forgetting  to  re- 
move his  vestments.  I  have  seen  these 
vestments  stained  from  the  chemicals  that 
he  had  spilled  on  them.  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  work  sometimes  was  pursued  on 
Sundays  with  the  same  vigor  that  was 
noticeable  on  week-days.  Mr.  Goodwin  fell 
and  broke  his  leg  in  1900.  and  pneumonia 
setting  in  a  little  later,  he  soon  passed 
away." 

As  everybody  knows,  the  wealth  of  the 
Kodak  ( 'ompany  is  enormous  and  con- 
stantly growing.  Moreover,  a  great  share 
of  the  profits  come  now  from  the  manu- 
facture of  moving-picture  film,  for  which 
there  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  a  fat- 
greater  demand  than  even  the  extensive 
plant  of  the  Eastman  Company  could  sup- 
ply. It  is  believed,  however,  that  com- 
paratively little  of  the  film  now  made 
infringes  the  Goodwin  patent,  as  the 
greatest  demand  has  been  for  the  Eastman 
fireproof  film,  an  invention  owned  solely 
by  the  Eastman  Company.  How  much 
the  wealth  of  this  company  is  due  to  the 
Goodwin  discoveries  and  how  much  of  it 
will  finally  reach  the  heirs  of  Hannibal 
Goodwin,  is  not  known  as  yet.  Perhaps 
the  latter  amount  will  far  exceed  any- 
thing ever  remotely  hoped  for  by  him  who 
devoted  his  energies  to  those  discoveries. 
As  the  writer  remarks: 

Perhaps  the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin, 
as  he  toiled  so  ceaselessly  in  his  studio  in 
the  old  Revolutionary  rectory,  was  far 
too  busy  with  the  work  in  hand  to  permit 
his  mind  to  stray  to  figures  which  involve 
so  many  millions,  but  as  he  worked  he 
fondly  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  those  near  and  dear  to  him 
would  be  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  need, 
and  it  was  for  them  that  he  struggled. 
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A     Skeptic— Fred— "  What     kind     of 
follow  is  he?  " 

Ned —  'If    you    should    tell    him    thai 

seeing  was  believing,  he  wouldn't  look." 
Judge. 


Fitting. — "  Aren't  sonic  of  the  hats 
women  wear  absurd?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne;  "  and 
yet  when  some  people  put  them  on  they 
do  look  so  appropriate." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Pair  of  Them. — "  He  looks  like  a 
fool !  " 

"  But,  papa,  he  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him." 

"  He  has?  Well,  don't  ever  tell  me  I 
can't  size  up  people." — Houston  Post. 


The  "Compleat"  Samaritan. — Owner — 
"  Here,  what  are  you  doing?  Don't  you 
know  you're  not  allowed  to  take  fish  out 
of  this  water?  " 

Angler  (three  hours  without  a  bite) — 
'  I'm  not   taking   them  out;   I'm  feeding 
them  !  "—Tidbits. 


Cause  of  the  Chill. — Mrs.  Kawler  (to 
hostess's  child) — "  Are  you  glad  to  see  me 
again,  Edith?  " 

Edith — "  Yes'm,  and  mama's  glad,  too." 

Mrs.  Kawler — "  Is  she?  " 

Edith — "  Yes;  she  said  she  hoped  you'd 
come  to-day  and  have  it  over  with." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  Difference. — Harold  Jenks,  a  syndi- 
cate editor  of  Denver,  was  talking  about 
the  low  rates  paid  by  the  magazines. 

"  They  who  write- for  newspaper  syndi- 
cates, where  their  work  appears  simul- 
taneously in  forty  or  fifty  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Jenks,  "  make 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Of  course,  the 
magazine  writer,  beside  such  men,  isn't 
one,  two,  three. 

"  A  seedy  magazine  writer  dropt  in  on 
me  this  morning  to  borrow  a  quarter.  As 
he  left,  he  said: 

'  Jenks,  old  man,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hen  and  a  magazine  WTiter  is  this — ■ 
while  they  both  scratch  for  a  living,  the 
hen  gets  hers.'  " — New  York  Tribune. 


Much  Missing. — A  young  fellow  who 
was  an  inveterate  cigaret-smoker  went  to 
the  country  for  a  vacation.  Reaching  the 
small  town  in  the  early  morning,  he  wanted 
a  smoke,  but  there  was  no  store  open.  He 
saw  a  boy  smoking  a  cigaret,  and  ap- 
proached him,  saying: 

"  Say,  my  boy,  have  you  got  another 
cigaret?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy;  "  but  I've  got 
the  makings." 

"  All  right,"  the  city  chap  said.  "  But 
I  can't  roll  'em  very  well.  Will  you  fix 
one  for  me?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Don't  believe  I've  got  a  match," 
said  the  man,  as  he  searched  his  pockets. 

The  boy  handed  him  a  match. 

"  Say,"  the  boy  said,  "  you  ain't  got 
anything  but  the  habit,  have  you?  " — 
Lippincott's. 


Efficiency  Plus 


The  Special  Kodaks 

Co?nbining:  Anastigmat  lens  speed,  Compound 
Shutter  precision,  perfection  in  the  minutest  detail  of 
construction  and  finish,  every  feature  that  is  desired  by 
the  most  expert  hand  camera  worker — all  this  in 
pocket  cameras  that  retain  the  Kodak  Simplicity. 


No.  1A,  pictures  2l/z  x  4*4  inches,         ....         $46.00 
No.  3,  "        Z%  x  4%  inches,         ....  48.00 

No.  3A,       "       3%x5l/i  inches,        ....  60.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  city. 


Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's 
or  by  mail. 


Your  Summer  Plans 

Are  They  Made  ? 

Are  you  looking  for  a  Summer  Home  at  the  Sea  Shore  or  in  the  Mountains? 

In  the  issue  of  May  2nd  we  will  print  several  advertisements  of  desir- 
able homes  and  farms.  If  you  are  interested  we  would  advise  that  you 
investigate  these  excellent  offerings. 

We  keep  in  touch  with  Real-Estate  Agents  in  most  of  the  prominent  Summer 
Resorts  and  can  help  you  if  you  cannot  find  what  you  want.  In  writing  be 
sure  to  mention  the  locality  you  favor,  and  the  rent  you  desire  to  pay,  also 
when  you  wish  to  occupy  the  cottage. 

This  information  is  free  to  our  subscribers.  Address  REAL  ESTATE 
DIRECTORY, 


354-360    FOURTH    AVENUE 
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START  today  to  arrange  for  your 
summer  recreation  by  sending  for 
a  copy  of  "A  Summer  Paradise" — a 
book  bubbling  over  with  vacation  joy 
and  sunshine.  It  tells  where  to  go  and 
how  to  go  imparts  intimate  inform- 
ation concerning  the  wonderful  North- 
ern New  York  resort  region  reached  by 

The  DELAWARE  &  HUDSON 
SERVICE 

Shortest,   Quickest  and  Best  Line 
Between  New  York  and  Montreal 

To  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Lake 
Champlain,  Lake  Placid,  Au  Sable, 
Cooperstown  and  the  Adirondacks — 
where  Nature  offers  every  charm,  and 
where  finest  personal  associations  are 
formed  in  superior  hotel,  club  and  inn 
surroundings. 

"D.  &  H."  through  trains  leave  the 
New  York  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
Summer  passengers  on  the  Hudson 
River  Boat  Lines  can  make  connect- 
ions with  "D.  &  H."  trains  at  Albany 
and  Troy. 

Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  yon 
will  receive  "A  Summer  Paradise,"  ready  May  1st 
Over  300  pages  of  valuable  vacation  information. 

A.   A.   HEARD,  G.  P.  A.,  Albany,   N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Information  Bureau 
1354  Broadway 


£3H 


Plant  theTAPEt 


It's  the  Scientific  Way 

Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Jojt  unwind  American  SeedtajM  from  Bpool  and  plant 
aa  directed.     .K  ■     ■      ■■  d   m.side 

paper  tape  and  i  ■;»  prluc  fertilizer,  insures  a 

quick,  ptunly  growth,  because  the  paper  nit  rants  ;■ 
ure  to  the  afrijuly  fertilized  so  d.  Sprouts  moch  earlier 
than  seeds  planted  in  Boil.    I 'roper  fcparintf  means  no 
i    wasted — no  thinning  out.     You  save  time  and 
back-faraUdns  lahor. 

Send  ONE  DOLL  M  for  HO  ft.  each  of  White  and 
Red  Radish,  liostonond  Curly  f.rttwe.  Onion.  Spin- 
ach, Hret,  Turnip,  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  500 
ft.  in  all.  Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  pack- 
ate.     Send  the  dollar  now.     NO  AGENTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  CO. 
1614  Walnut  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Delicate  Question. — "  The  interroga- 
tion 'Where  did  you  gel  it'.'-  causes  me 
much  less  apprehension."  confessed  Senator 
Smugg.  "  than  the  feeling  that  some  day 
the  public  may  learn  the  answer  to  the 
question  *  Where  did  you  put  it?  '  " — I'uck. 


Not  Guessing. — Excitable  Party  (at 
telephone)—"  Hello?  Who  is  this'.'  Who 
i-  this,  I  sa.\ 

Man  at  Oth kk  End. — "Haven't  got 
time  to  guess  riddles.  Tell  me  yourself  who 
3-ou  are." — Boston    Transcript. 


Suspicious. — "  What  kind  of  meat  have 
you  this  morning'."'  asked  the  husband  of 
the  butcher. 

"  The  best  steak  we  have  ever  had,  sir," 
replied  the  butcher.  '  Here  you  are,  sir; 
as  smooth  as  velvet,  and  as  tender  as  a 
woman's  heart." 

The  husband  looked  up  and  said:  "  I'll 
take  sausage." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


It  Worried  Her. — "  Fred,  do  you  re- 
member where  you  were  in  1910?  "  asked 
the  bride  of  a  few  months. 

"  Why,  no,  dear;  I  don't  remember 
exactly,"  replied  the  young  husband. 
"  Why  do  you  ask?  " 

"  Why.  1  was  reading  to-day  in  the 
paper  that  it  is  said  that  in  1910  one 
person  in  every  800  in  the  United  States 
was  in  prison." — Exchange. 


Try    This,    Girls. — "  Why    are    you    so 

pensive?  "  he  asked. 


for 


'  I'm  not  pensive,"  she  replied. 

"  But    you    haven't    said    a    word 
twenty  minutes." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  say." 

"  Don't  you  ever  say  anything  when  you 
have  nothing  to  say?  " 

"  No." 

"  WTill    you    be    my    wife?  " — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


He  Meant  Well.— A  gentleman  who  had 
married  his  cook  was  giving  a  dinner  party 
and  between  the  courses  the  good  lady  sat 
with  her  hands  spread  on  the  tablecloth. 

Suddenly  the  burr  of  conversation 
ceased  and  in  the  silence  that  followed  a 
young  man  on  the  right  of  his  hostess  said, 
pleasantly : 

11  Awful  pause  !  " 

"  Yes,  they  may  be,"  said  the  old-time 
cook,  with  heightened  color;  "  and  yours 
would  be  like  them  if  you  had  done  half 
mv  work." — New  York  American. 


r   '•    c« 


W%       Jl       <»        IS- 


Retort  Courteous. — The  usual  large 
crowd  was  gathered  at  the  New  York  end 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  waiting  for  trolley- 
cars.  An  elderly  lady,  red  in  the  face, 
flustered  and  fussy,  dug  her  elbows  into 
convenient   ribs  irrespective  of  owners. 

A   fat    man  on  her  left   was  the  recipient 

of  a  particularly  vicious  jab.     She  yelled 
at    him,   "  Say  !" 

lie    winced    slightly    and    moved    to    one 

Bide. 

She,    too,    sidestep!    and    thumped    liini 

vigorously  on    the   back. 

"  Say  !"  she  persisted,  "  does  it  make 
any  difference  which  of  these  cars  I 
take  to  ( treenwood  ( !emeterj  '■'" 

"  Not  to  me,  madam,"  he  answered, 
slipping  through  an  opening  in  the  crowd. 
"/<  Iphia  Public  La  dger. 


A  Winner. — "  .My  dog  took  first  prize 
at  the  cat  show." 

"  How  was  that?" 

"  He  took  the  cat." — Columbus  Univer- 
sity J<  sti  r. 


Woman's    Way. — "  How    can    you    tell 
when  a  woman  is  only  shopping?" 

"  When    they  intend   to   buy   they   ask 
to  see  -"in.  thing  cheaper.     When   they're 
shopping  they  ask  if  you  haven't  something 
more     expensive     in     stock." — /.■ 
Courier- Journal. 


sayr 

Mrs. 


der     tailor. 
eddicashun 

I  see  A  lie 


Why   School  Principals  Die  Young. — At 

the   Telephone.     Time — Any   day.     Place 

Any  public  school. 

8:40  a.m. —  Say.  is  dis  d'  school?  Dis 
is  Pete  Flynn  in  Greene's  class.  Say,  I 
ain't  comin'  f  school  no  more.  Mom's 
got  anuther  baby  an'  1  got  t'  git  on  d' 
job  now.  (lit  a  work  stifikit?  Sure 
t'ing.    Ye/,  ain't  s,rot  no  job  f  me.  hav'  yez? 

8:50 — No,  1  don't  want  to  sub  in  your 
school.     The  work  is  too  difficult. 

9:05 — Good  morning.  Is  this  the  prin- 
cipal? Heading  the  Bible,  *  1  i <  1  you 
Well.  1  can't  wait  for  that.  I'm 
Williams.  I'm  going  to  take  James  to  the 
Hippodrome  this  afternoon,  so  he  won't 
be  in  school  to-day.  What  class  is  he 
in?  Well,  I  like  that.  What  are  you 
paid  for.  anyway? 

9:15—  Hello,  No.  — .  This  is  the  sup- 
ply department.  Say.  we  can't  leave 
you  have  all  those  pads  and  pencils. 
The  Mayor  is  cutting  down  expenses, 
y'  know.  We'll  send  up  an  extra  type- 
writer and  basketball  instead. 

930— Hullo.  Der  Schule?  Was  wol- 
len  Sie  by  chaseing  dot  truant  man 
round  by  me  allderwile  fur  mein  Hein- 
rich?  Shure  dis  is  Klein 
Say,  does  der  compulsory 
law  or  me  run  mein  family? 
Stein  first. 

9:40  —  Hello,  John.  Superintendent 
Briscoe  talking.  Dr.  Porter  from  Oregon 
is  on  the  way  up  to  your  school.  Sorry 
I  couldn't  give  you  more  notice.  Send 
word  around  to  the  teachers  and  only 
let  him  see  the  best.  Big  man.  you 
know.  Writing  up  a  report  of  our  sys- 
tem.    No,  I'm  off  the  stuff  during  Lent. 

10 — -This  is  Senator  Smythe.  I'm  tak- 
ing your  Miss  Strong  to  Albany  with 
me  about  their  bill.  Fine  girl.  Gets 
my  vote  all  right.  Her  father  and  three 
brothers  are  in  my  district  and  it  will 
raise  her  salary. 

10:10 — Dees   d'   scoola?     You   tolls   d'- 

Antonio  Pietro  teecher  plecs  'XCUSB  lleeni. 
He  gotta  kill  deesa  d'  morn  by  a  wagon. 

10:20— Oh,    Mr.  D ,    will    you     tell 

my  husband  that  our  Charlie  just  took 
four  steps,  the  little  darling.  And  tell 
him  not  to  wait  for  your  conference 
this  afternoon. 

10:2") — This    is    Police    Headquarters] 

Say,  can't  that  janitor  get  those  side- 
walks cleaned?     Gel    a    wiggle  on    him! 

10:30— Principal?  About  thai  new- 
course  of  study  in  history.  My  com- 
pany has  the  best  book  on  the  market. 
Simply    perfect.     Don't    want    any?    Be 

up   to   see   von    this  afternoon. 

10:10      1 1,  Ho.   the   school?      Mr.   D , 

will   you  tell   my  Georgie    not    to   forget 
his  rubbers?     Good-by. — New  York  E 
ing  Mail. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  9. — Haruko,  the  Japanese  Empress  Dow- 
ager, dies  at  Nomazu. 

April  10.- — A  party  of  United  States  marines, 
landing  for  supplies,  are  arrested  in  Tampieo, 
paraded  through  the  town,  and  thrown  into 
jail. 
The  French  Government  approves  now  loan  to 
Turkey. 

April  11. — Huerta  apologizes  briefly  for  the 
arrest  of  United  States  marines. 

April  12. — Ferdinand  Forest,  the  inventor  of  the 
explosion  motor-engine,  is  killed  by  one  of  his 
own  engines  in  a  motor-boat  at  Monaco. 

April  14. — A  formidable  revolution  in  lower 
China  is  reported  from  Shanghai. 

April  15. — Huerta  submits  to  the  Mexican  Sen- 
ate this  country's  demand  for  a  salute  to  the 
United  States  flag,  in  apology  for  the  arrest 
of  our  marines. 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  9. — An  annual  saving  of  $1,000,000  in  the 
rural  mail  service  is  announced  by  the  Post- 
office  Department. 

President  Wilson  sends  to  the  Senate  a  long  list 
of  consular  appointments  and  transfers. 

April  10. — Secretary  Bryan  announces  that  Col- 
ombia, under  the  new  treaty  terms,  will  have 
free  use  of  the  Canal. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  gives  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  resolution  to  impeach  Jus- 
tice Wright,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

April  14. — The  American  Fleet  is  ordered  to 
Tampieo,  as  a  result  of  Huerta's  failure  to 
salute  the  American  flag. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  gives  his  ap- 
proval to  the  plan  of  using  war-ships  as  trading 
vessels  to  South  America. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  ex-Ambassador 
White,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  tolls  exemp- 
tion during  the  negotiation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty. 

General 

April  9. — City  hospital  conditions  in  New  York 
are  reported  by  Charity  Commissioner  Kings- 
bury to  be  a  "disgrace  to  civilization." 

Alfred  Noyes  is  appointed  visiting  professor  of 
English  by  Princeton  University. 

April  10. — Richard  Croker  makes  a  second 
attack  on  Charles  F.  Murphy,  predicting 
Tammany's  ignominious  failure  under  Mur- 
phy's leadership. 

April  15. — J.  P.  Morgan  resigns  as  director  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 


Know  Him? — An  egotist  is  a  man  who 
thinks  if  he  hadn't  been  born  people  would 
have  wanted  to  know  why  not. — Puck. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 
Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


New  England 

TheVacation  Land 


IPS? 

I  „ho  be  made 

Ifyou^antto  me 

ove^o^e  Ma'me 
down  wxu 

Take  canoe  trip s    -^erness. 

>""*.„„,«  BOO 


Va 


Tbey  jn„.    .  ^'"S  you, 

coasf  *l    .  .,t-*Jeserf   „_  .      '•  oert. 


L'Sts  °f  the  hi       "v< 

"lUc/l 


e  R£*L  °peVY,ntwo  weeks 
Dovou^regood^^, 

than  any  orf^V  ^  for  booMet. 
Cost  is  sman-  ^^_______ 


se1    anrl  °er«- 


*  t  ! 


square  miles  otpeaKS, 

in*  vitalizing  air.  tne  clouds. 

Finest  of  all  golf  lmkS' ^Magnificent  hotels, 
Every  other  outdoor  ^  J^boarding-hous* 
famousfortheircmsme.  Charm.  ^  for  free  ^kUt. 

with  moderate  rates. 


*'ver.  New  Vork 


LIKLY 


'Nevermind! 
It's  a  Likly  Trunk 
and  guaranteed 
for  5  Years." 


Send  for  138  ftge  Catalogue 
BemyLiUy&CoBocheste^NY. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


HAMBURG  AHEWCAHi 

Cruises  and  Tours 

YOUR  TRIP  ABROAD 
arranged  in  every  detail,  from 
your  departure  until  your  re- 
turn home,  by  consulting  <>ur 

TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

.   experience  and   re- 
enable  it  lo  render  "travel 
he  highest  order.    It  gives 
infori  tours,     furnishes 

railro.d  and  steamship  tickets  to  anv 
in  the  world  reached  by  regular 
transportation  lines.    Hotel  acommo- 
dations,  guides,  etc..  arranged  for. 
in XII i  1:1.  iMHIM  i\  UK 
41-48  Broadway.  New  York,  or  oar 
Offices  and  Acents  anywhere 


EGYPT  and  ORIENT,  MAY  23 

BEST  OK  FXROPE.  I  line  90-24.   It-  Kns.  Send 
for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 

IMHKMII   I  KOI  I.S1  I  l>\  (  1.1  II.  Syracuse.  NT. 


N 
& 
K 


Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 
Your   own    hanker  can   supply    them. 
Write  u<  for   booklet,  "The  Pass 
to  t  omtortable  Travel." 

KNAtJTH.  NACHOD  4  KUHNE 
Dept.  S.     18  William  Street,  New  York 


Europe 


^^  Firstcabin.    t  niversity man 

leader.  Other  tours   The  Mhelton  I'll rt lea, 

BoxX,  |(MI  Did  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

■|MR.  mid  MRS     W1LFORD  S.  CON  ROM  ^B 
AlltraTi     l  •    us.       Fr.-iiice.  Italy.  Swits 

v.  Belrlnm.  Enzl.ind.  A«t'»  Trips.  Hturun- 
titual  i  51   itner  extra.     Wt  it.' 

R.  T.  I10CJNT.  -.'7  William  Street.  New  t 


European  Trips  for  the  Kough  Seasons— ^9 
The  Quiet  SouthernTrack  toAlsiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 
Regul  tlglera    forth  Africa), 

Naples    i     :       Pat  raj  i  rleste 

i  lustria-  near    tin-    Tyrol),     Austrian 
Kiwi-ru      \ti«tro-lloheniian    \\ 

..iid  thewhole  European  Continent 
i  to  eight  days  crossing  thi 
-ure  trip  th  i  th 

Sight-seeing  trips  inevcrnporl.Fitc  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO..  Gen.   Agts. 

13  Battery  Place.  New  Y(  rk 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  vJ'V'k 

Longand  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

A/ore-.  Madeira,  Gibraltar, Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  2 10  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  April  25. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes,  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via   Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoiel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ROYAL  TOURS  ss&ft 

Ideal    Tours     to     liiropi'    with    special 
lte(  rial  iuii.-il   I  on  i  in  <-s.     $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  1  Madison  Ave  .  New  York 

GOLDEN    RULE   TOURS 

'2rh    year.      Sailings    June    and    July    to 
Naples.     Send  l.u  b   oklet. 

EDWIN  VAN  DEUSEN.  Hollis,  L.  I. 

EUROPE  HIGH  CLASSTRAVEL 
i-uih/i    i-  L|M|TED    PARTIES 

Summer  t..urs  for  $300.  S395.  $.".30.  ?7S5.   Japan. 

Around  Uie  World,  Motor  tours.  Send  for  literature. 

PIERCE  TOURIST  COMPANY 

1480  Broadway  New  York  City 


Class 


i Ned    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS        TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


PATENTS  THAT'  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  book;  nee.     Highest  references. 
Best  results.        Promptness   assured.       Send 
sketch  or  model  for  iree  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED .—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  Eree.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURN El>.  Send  sketch  ior  iree  report  as  to 
patentaotiity.  GUIDE  BOOK  ana  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ni  Inven- 
tions wanted.  se,u  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  {'or  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progre.—  :  sampie  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  oi  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers''  and  "How  to  Gel  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE, 
Rand-  Patent  Attorneys, Dept.  13, 

m,  1  >.  C. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods.  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  i  Mirs,  juices 
i  main' less).  Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  ciass  rebuilt  machines  — lent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  18!I2),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 


All  ALFA,  CORN  AND  HOGS  are  rap- 
idly making  farmers  in  the  Southeastern 
States  wealthy.  The  South  is  the  new  "corn 
belt"  and  the  natural  realm  of  "king  alfalfa." 
Act  quickly  while  land  prices  are  so  extremely 
low,  values  rapidly  advancing.  Farm  lists 
and  "Southern  Field"  magazine  sent  fiee. 
M.  V.  Richards,  Land  &  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern 
Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMMER  COTTAGE  on  Maine  Coast.  11 
miles  East  of  Portland,  for  sale,  fully  fur- 
nished, with  boats  and  wharf.  Frequent 
steamboat  service.  Address  Charles  P.  Sher- 
man, 1001  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 
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UniversityTravel 


SPRING 
TOURS 


The  best  tour  is  the  one  that  has  the  best  leader, 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

To  Italy:    Sail  April 
25      I  "t    E, 

W.  t  l.,i  1.  ol  Rome. 

To  Spain  :    Sail  May 

7.  Leader:  M  i .  RosSl- 
ter  Howard  of  Paris. 
Extensions  to  France.  Germany.  England, 
Norway 

I  i,  (.iiii  ••  :  --ail  June 
6.     Leader:  Dr.  C.  L. 
Babcock  oi  Boston. 
To    Italj  :    Sail   June 
der:  Dr.f.L, 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


27.    Leade 
Wright  of  Beloit. 
lo   Norway:    Sail   June   16.     Leader:  Dr. 

Geo.  H.  Allen  of  Berlin. 
Other  Tours.    Other  Leaders.    All  Seasons. 
Write  for  our  literature. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 

E  U  R  O  P  EiORI  E  NT 

nilCEdetourtoGr c-    Co-operative,  high  grade. 

given.  Small,  select  parties:  expert 
leaders.  Best  references.  14th  year  Orient.  Apr  29. 
Europe,  June.  World,  Oct  Representative  wanted  ■ 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Libby.  SOUTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  D,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  S8IO 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248VV»shingl.,i,Sl  .notion;  31  W  30th  St  .  N.  Y 


H3nai^P^!LTJ^iiiiJd 

Sail  in  April,  May,  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE    TOURS 
149  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  I 


Five  Scries  of 

xeelleul  Tours.  AH 
■tout r>.    Bnpe  rlor 

rr;i  iipoiin*iit  •». 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway 


New  York 


ROTTERDAM"  2|™ 


ElROPEiiORIENT 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt — 
Holy  Land.  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 
Tour),  April,  June.  July. 

Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 
"Best  in  Travel."     Booklets  upon  request. 
ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 

1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

CLARK'S  ORIENT  CRUISE 

17th  Annual,  Feb.  14.  Sixty-five  Glorious  Dag 

MAMMOTH      '• 

SUMPTUOUS 

$400  up.  Including  Short  Trips,  Hotels.  &c.    Europe 

stopovers;  Paris  or  London,   1  week.  (80,  tec.    Posi- 
tively the  most  attractive  trip  next  winter. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

high  grade  tours;  small  membership;  best  leader- 
ship.    East  and  West  in  Sept.,  Oct.,  Dec.  ami  Ian, 

TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

June-July,  $275  up  ;  unequalled  value. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

USEFUL  MAP  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great    Western    Railway    of    England 

connects Liverpool.Plymoath.Fishgnard  and  Bi  Istol 
with  London  vis  the  best  of    Historic  England. 
T.  Kateley,  Geo    Agl  .  601  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
R.  ll    Lea,   Gen.    *^  Street,   1  ut, 

Toronto,  Ca  na  Is 


Travel  Free  From  Care*' 


Foreign  Travel 

Aided  By  Our  33  Years'  Experience 

BARTLETT  SERVICE 


With  or  Without  Escort 
We  arrange  complete  itineraries  lor 
European  Travel;  parties  of  any 
size,  or  individual  travelers — with 
the  utmost  economy  of  time  and 
expense,  consistent  with  individual 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW  US 

Bartlett  prices  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  quoted  by  the  steamship  companies. 
We  represent  Al.Llines  Trans- Atlantic, 
Trans-Pacific,  Coastwise. 
If  you  contemplate  visiting  foreign  lands, 
send  for  "  Hints  for  Travelers"  and  lllis- 
trated  Booklets  of  Tours  now  being  formed. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  COMPANY 
202  S.  13th  Street  Philadelphia 


EUROPE-TOURS  OF  CHARACTER     1914 
Parlies  •  -  imuier.      Toms  from  30 

i  -         Ilnavia,  Eng* 

laud.     Moderate  Cost.     I  i  mi  ted  Parties. 
American  Travel  Club,  Box  W ,  Wilmington, DeL 


U    R   O 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean  and  Northern  Countries 

Efficient  Management.    Small  Parties. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Inclusive  rates:  I1625  and  S2000 

THe  l»  i  I  g  r- '  rr-i  Tours 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
New  York     Phila.      Chicago     SanKr.m, 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


FOR    THE     DIS<  RIMINATING    TRAVELER 
WHO    DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EUROPE 

The  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOURS 

British    Isles,    North    Cape,    Russia. 

(.(.mil   Swiss  Tour,    Grand  German 

Tour,   Spain,   General  Tours 

Small  Parties.  Frequent  Deparl  urrs 

\  I  TOBIOBILE    TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 
1  artsol  Europe.  J8ootoji3so. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Year's   tour,  including  Cashmere  and 

Bagdad,   August.     Other   Tours    later. 

Which  Booldet  may  «•«  send  yout 

RAYMOND  *  HHITCOMI1  CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.  Chic.    S    i-'i. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHERS   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Punk  6t  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter, 

Readers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  m 
uHll  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"M.  I)  s .."  Bermiston,  Ore.  "Please  give 
1  he  correct  use  for  t he  following  italicized  words: 
'The  men  have  finished  taking  the  census,  every- 
one cooperating  to  supply  full  and  accurate  infor- 
mation, This  data  u  now  being  collected  and 
tabulated  in  the  office.'  Can  data  be  used  In  this 
collective  sen*  or  should  it  be,  'These  data 
are".'  " 

\o.    Datum  i1-  singular;  data  is  plural,  and  the 

.     >  1  th    in    the    plur.nl         \ 

■omewhal    similar   itate  of  confusion  occurs   in 

some  minds  over  I  lie  plural   niriimr nndti    (singular, 
rut  ■riiorrmtliitn  I,     which     some     persons     persist     in 

using  as  a  singular  with  a  verb  in  the  singular. 


which  is  as  erroneous  as  the  misuse  of  data  with 
a  verb  in  the  singular. 

"C.  T.  A,"  Manila.  La.— "(1)  How  would  you 
spell  the  plural  of  I  he  noun  goose,  meaning  a 
tailor's  goose.'  (2)  Is  it  correct  to  say  biscuits 
when   JTOU   mean   more  than   one  biscuil  '.'      (3)    In 

the  poem  'Evangeline,'   bj    Longfellow,  do  you 

think  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  were  ever  married?" 

(1)    QooSt  9  is  the  plural. 

It   is  correct   to  say  biscuits  when  you  mean 
more  than  one  biscuit. 

(.'?)    They  were  nol  married,  but  were  betrothed 

when  Evangeline  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 

"T.  O.  B.,"  Pittsburg.  Pa.  -"Kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  as  to  the  better  form  in  Closing  a 
will:  'I  hereby  appoint  .  .  executor  of  t  his.  m\ 
will,'  or  I  hereby  appoint  .  .  .  OS  executor  of 
t  his,  my  w  ill.'  " 

Either;   but    we  prefer  the  omission   of  "as." 

"W.  J.  II .."  Erie,  I'a.  -"(11  In  the  following 
sentences,    Kerf's  Grammar  calls  the  flrst    'like 

an    adjective,    and     the    second    one    an    adverb. 


Please  tell  me  of  what  him'  is  the  object.  'Few 
men,  like  him.  light.'  'Pew  men  light  like  him.' 
Is  the  following  sentence  correct,  and  if  so. 
why  is  'me'  objective?  'He  is  a  man  like  me. 
(2)  Is  the  following  correct  in  regard  to  tense  I 
liad  wanted  to  see  you  before  you  went  home. 
Would   it    be  correct    to  omit     had'.'" 

In  the  three  cases  you  cite,  like  is  an  adjective, 
the  objective   word   in   each   case   being  governed 

bj     "to.'    understood.     To  make  this  dear,   we 

will  repeat  the  sentences,  inserting  "to"  at  the 
point  where  it  would  naturalh  occur,  (a)  "  Pew 
men.  like  (to)  him.  fight."  (6)  "Pew  men  fight 
like  (to)  him."  (ci  "He  is  a  man  like  (.to)  me.' 
The  "In"  is  now  so  uniformly  omitted  that  like 
has  come  to  ha\e  practically  the  force  of  a  prep- 
osition in  all  such  cases. 

<2)  The  two  sentences,  "I  had  wanted  to  see 
you  before  you  went  home,"  or  "  I  wanted  to  see 
you  before  you  went  home,"  are  equally  correct , 
the  former  mereh  being  a  little  more  remote  than 

t  he  latter. 
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HOW  LONG  and  how  deeply  we  are  likely  to  be  involved 
in  the  Mexican  tangle  is  a  question  that  seriously 
concerns  the  minds  of  our  more  thoughtful  editorial 
observers.  When  our  marines  and  bluejackets  seized  the  Vera 
Cruz  custom-house  on  April  21  a  new  chapter  in  our  relations 
with  Mexico  began,  a  chapter  whose  ending  none  can  surely 
foretell.  As  the  Baltimore  News  (Prog.)  remarks,  "one  may 
define  ad  libitum  the  difference  between  an  individual,  a  de  facto 
government,  and  a  nation,  but  events  are  higher  authority  than 
dictionaries  or  Presidents."  And  the  same  paper  adds:  "We  are 
at  war  with  all  that  there  is  of  government  in  Mexico,  and  there 
is  enough  of  it  to  sober  us  and  force  us  to  set  ourselves  regret- 
fully but  resolutely  to  the  task  in  hand."  "How  the  fair  flowers 
of  recent  rhetoric  wither  and  die  in  the  face  of  the  burning 
actualities  of  to-day!"  exclaims  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.). 
We  have  invaded  Mexican  territory.  American  blood  has  been 
shed  by  Mexicans  and  Mexican  blood  by  Americans.  "We 
have  set  our  hand  to  the  plow,"  says  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.), 
and  the  question  is,  "how  long  shall  the  furrow  be?"  Some  pa- 
pers believe  that  we  are  now  so  definitely  involved  in  the  Mexican 
muddle  that  the  mediatory  efforts  of  the  three  great  South-Ameri- 
can republics  can  not  wholly  extricate  us.  While  hostilities  may 
cease  for  the  time,  we  are  urged  not  to  shirk  our  opportunity, 
but  to  lend  Mexico  a  firmly  guiding  hand  until  order  is  restored. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  make  it  clear  that 
our  armed  forces  are  being  used  not  against  the  Mexican  people, 


but  against  Huerta  and  his  supporters,  many  of  our  editors 
regard  this  as  a  distinction  without  practical  effect.  "War, 
intervention,  invasion,  pacific  blockade,  reprisal — by  whatever 
name  the  operations  now  inaugurated  may  pass  into  history, 
the  thing  is  done,"  remarks  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.). 
"  If  this  is  not  war,  what  is  it? "  asks  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.), 
which  adds  that  "to  say  we  are  fighting  against  Huerta  and  not 
against  the  people. of  Mexico  is  as  tho  Germany  were  to  protest 
the  greatest  friendship  for  the  United  States  and  then  were  to 
blockade  our  ports  and  announce  its  intention  of  driving  President 
Wilson  from  the  executive  chair  because  he  was  elected  by  a 
minority  vote."  "Come,  let  us  not  quibble  over  this  matter," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.):  "We  are  going  to  war 
in  support  of  a  policy  of  the  Administration — a  policy  which 
began  with  the  practical  ordering  of  Huerta  to  quit  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mexico  a  year  ago.  In  brief,  this  is  President  Wilson's 
personal  war  on  Huerta."  But  however  much  these  editors 
may  differ  with  the  President  concerning  the  meaning  and  con- 
sequences of  our  new  move  in  Mexico,  they  are  unanimous  in 
promising  to  uphold  him  now  that  the  issue  has  become  one 
of  arms  and  not  of  words. 

"Never  in  history,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
(Ind.),  "has  a  great  nation  approached  an  overt  act  of  war 
with  more  conspicuous  reluctance,  anxiety,  perplexity,  with  less 
enthusiasm,  than  the  United  States  in  the  present  hour.  Soberly, 
even  sadly,  this  nation  has  set  its  hand  to  another  rude  and 
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heavy  task."  The  reason  for  this  at- 
titude may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  a 
recital  of  the  events  thai  led  up  to 
the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  story 
i>  thus  told  by  the  President  in  Ids 
requesl  for  Congressional  approval  of 
Ids  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Tinted  States  against  General  Huerta: 

"On  the  9th  of  April,  a  paymaster 
of  the  United  States  steamship  Dol- 
phin landed  at  the  Iturbide  bridge 
landing  at  Tampioo  with  a  whale-boat 
and  boat's  crew  to  takeoff  certain 
supplies  needed  by  his  ship,  and,  while 
engaged  in  loading  the  boat,  was  ar- 
rested  by  an  officer  and  squad  of 
men  of  the  army  of  General  Huerta. 
Neither  the  paymaster  nor  any  one 
of  the  boat's  crew  was  armed.  Two 
of  the  men  were  in  the  boat  when  the 
arrest  took  place  and  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  and  submit  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  boat  carried,  both  at  her  bow  and 
at  her  stern,  the  flag  of  the  United 
Stab 

"The  officer  who  made  the  arrest 
was  proceeding  up  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  town  with  his  prisoners  when  met 
by  an  officer  of  higher  authority,  who 
ordered  him  to  return  to  the  landing 
and  await  orders,  and  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  time  of  the  arrest 
orders  were  received  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Huertista  forces  at 
Tampico  for  the  release  of  the  pay- 
master and  his  men. 

"  The  release  was  followed  by  apolo- 
gies from  the  commander  and  later 
by  an  expression  of  regret  by  General 
Huerta  himself.  General  Huerta 
urged  that  martial  law  obtained  at 
the  time  at  Tampico;  that  orders  had 
been  issued  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  land  at  the  Iturbide  bridge, 

and  that  our  sailors  had  no  right  to  land  there.  Our  naval 
commanders  at  the  port  had  not  been  notified  of  any  such  pro- 
hibition, and  even  if  they  had  been  the  only  justifiable  course 
open  to  the  local  authorities  would  have  been  to  request  the 
paymaster  and  bis  crew  to  withdraw  and  to  lodge  a  protest 
with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet.  Rear-Admiral  Mayo 
regarded  the  arresl  as  so  serious  an  affront  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  apologies  offered,  but  demanded  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  saluted  with  special  ceremony  by  (he 
military  commander  of  the  port. 

"The  incident  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  trivial  one.  especially 


Photograph  by  Uncieiw.„,d  4;  Uuderw 1.   New  Fork, 

HUERTA'S  BEST  PORTRAIT. 

According  to  President  Wilson  our  trouble  with  our 
southern  neighbor  "is  only  an  issue  between  this 
Government  and  a  person  calling  himself  the  pro- 
visional President  of  Mexico." 


as  two  of  the  men  arrested  were  taken 
from  the  boat  itself  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  hut  had  it  stood  b\  itself  it 
might  have  been  attributed  to  the 
ignorance   or    arrogance    of    a    single 

officer. 

"Unfortunately,  it  was  not  an  iso- 
lated case.  A  series  of  incidents  have 
recently  occurred  which  can  not  but 
cause  the  impression  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Genera]  Huerta  were 
willing  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  show 
disregard  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
this  Government  and  fell  perfect*; 
safe  in  doing  what  they  pleased,  mak- 
ing free  to  show  in  many  ways  their 
irritation  and  contempt." 

Among  these  other  incidents  he  cites 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  Vera 
Cruz  of  a  uniformed  orderly  from 
the  Minnesota  while  ashore  for  the 
ship's  mail,  and  the  withholding  by 
the  Mexico  City  authorities  of  an 
official  dispatch  from  this  Govern- 
ment to  its  embassy  at  the  Mexi- 
can capital.  President  Wilson  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  manifest  danger  of  such    a 
situation  was  that  such  offenses  might 
grow  from  bad   to  worse  until  some- 
thing happened  of  so  gross  and  in- 
tolerable a  sort  as  to  lead  directly  and 
inevitably  to  armed  conflict.     It  was 
necessary  that  the  apologies  of  General 
Huerta  and  his  representatives  should 
go  much  further;  that  they  should  be 
such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  population  to  their  signif- 
icance, and  such  as  to  impress  upon 
General  Huerta  himself  the  necessity 
of   seeing   to   it   that  no   further  oc- 
casion for  explanations   and  profest 
regrets  should  arise. 
"I  therefore  felt,  it  my  duty  to  sustain  Rear-Admiral  Mayo 
in  the  whole  of  his  demand  and  to  insist  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  should  be  saluted  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a 
new  spirit  and  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Huertistas. 

"Such  a  salute  General  Huerta  lias  refused 

"I,  therefore,  come  to  ask  your  approval  that  1  should  use  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  such  ways  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  from  General  Huerta  and 
his  adherents  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States,  even  amid  the  distressing  conditions  now 
unhappily  obtaining  in  Mexico. 
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REAK-ADMIRAL  C.   J.    BADGER, 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  H.  T.  MAYO, 

Who  demanded  the  salute  of  the  flag. 
THREE   ADMIRALS  IN  MEXICAN  WATERS. 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  FRANK  F.  FLETCHER, 

Who  took  possession  of  Vera  Cruz. 


"There  can  in  what  we  do  be  no  thought  of  aggression  or  of 
selfish  aggrandizement.  We  seek  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  only  because  we  wish  always  to 
keep  our  great  influence  unimpaired  for  the  uses  of  liberty,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind." 

A  fact   not   mentioned   in   the   President's   account   is   that 
Huerta,  after  much  temporizing,  finally  offered  to  salute  the 
flag  as  required  on  condition  that  a  protocol  be  signed  providing 
for  a  return  of  the  sa- 
lute.    As  a  matter-  of 
fact  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  we  would  re- 
turn the  salute,  but  the 
demand  for   a  protocol 
was  rejected  by  Secre- 
tary     Bryan      on     the 
ground  that   "it  might 
be  construed  as  a  recog- 
nition   of    the    Huerta 
Government." 

In  this  same  message 
to  Congress  he  expresses 
the ' '  earnest  hope ' '  that 
' '  this  Government  can 
in  no  circumstances  be 
forced  into  war  with  the 
people  of  Mexico,"  and 
declares  emphatically 
that ' '  our  feeling  for  the 
people  of  Mexico  is  one 

of  deep  and  genuine  friendship,  and  everything  that  we  have  so 
far  done  or  refrained  from  doing  has  proceeded  from  our  desire 
to  help  them,  not  to  hinder  or  embarrass  them."  On  the  same 
day  he  assured  the  newspaper  correspondents  that  "in  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  would  we  fight  the  people  of  Mexico." 
And  Congress,  in  its  resolution  justifying  the  President's  course, 
specifically  disclaims  "any  hostility  to  the  Mexican  people 
or  any  purpose  to  make  war  on  them." 

It  was  while  the  Senate  was  debating  this  resolution  that 
Rear-Admiral  Fletcher  landed  sailors  and  marines  at  Vera 
Cruz,  seizing  the  custom-house  in  time  to  prevent  the  landing 


THE   WATER-FRONT  AT   VERA  CRUZ 


Admiral  Fletcher's  capture  of  Mexico's  principal  seaport  with  so  slight  a  loss  of 
life  is  described  as  a  brilliant  exploit.  When  the  same  city  was  besieged  by  General 
Scott  in  1847  with  an  army  of  12,000  men  and  a  large  fleet,  it  held  out  for  twenty  days. 


of  a  large  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  General  Huerta. 
Our  initial  losses  were  four  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

While  President  Wilson  insists  that  the  issue  is  only  "between 
this  Government  and  a  person  calling  himself  the  provisional 
President  of  Mexico,  whose  right  to  call  himself  such  we  have 
never  recognized  in  any  way,"  General  Huerta  retorts  with  a 
statement  that  "this  is  not  a  war  between  the  Mexican  and 
American  peoples,  but  between  Mexico  and  the  Government 

of  the  United  States, 
which  is  controlled  by 
men  who  have  forced 
this  war  upon  us  in  spite 
of  our  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary." As  the  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  News  (Ind.) 
sees  it,  however,  Huerta 
has  played  his  cards 
throughout  with  the 
hope  of  provoking  us 
into  an  act  of  hostility 
which  would  ' '  convert 
his  enemies  at  home  in- 
to his  allies."  Another 
interpretation  of  his 
motives  is  suggested  by 
the  Columbia,  S.  C, 
State  (Dem.),  which 
remarks : 


"It  would  appear  that 
the  strategy  of  General 
Huerta  is  that  of  a  man  who  in  desperation  chooses  to  fall  by 
the  strong  hand,  instead  of  the  weak  hand.  By  precipitating  a 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  he  retires  with  a  shred  of  honor; 
beaten  by  the  Constitutionalists,  he  would  have  been  disgraced 
definitely,  if  not  hanged  with  the  same  finality." 

As  we  go  to  press  it  is  still  problematical  which  of  these 
consequences  will  follow  our  move,  but  a  somewhat  ominous  note 
from  Carranza  inviting  us  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  Vera 
Cruz  has  been  followed  by  a  reassuring  statement  from  Villa 
that  he  would  decline  to  be  dragged  into  a  war  with  the  United 
States  by  anybody.    Moreover,  Carranza's  confidential  agent  in 
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Juarez  is  quoted  as  declaring  emphatically  that  "we  can  not 
join  roroea  with  Querta  for  any  purpos 

Editorial  comment  on  the  rapid  developments  of  President 
Wilson's  Mexican  policy  since  the  Tampico  incident  represents 
three  clearly  defined  points  of  view.  Thus  some  declare  that 
he  has  gone  too  far.  some  hail  his  course  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval, and  others  complain  that  he  has  not  gone  far  enough. 
Defining  ami  discussing  these  three  views,  the  New  York  Times 
|  Ind.  Dem.)  says: 

"One  opinion  is  that  the  President  has  no  justification  at  all 
for  calling  Huerta  to  account,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  'war'  is  a 
crime  against  the  nation,  against  humanity.  We  are  not  sure 
that  those  who  take  this  view  would  go  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  even  tho  Iluerta's  officers  should  trample  on  our  flag,  put 
our  uniformed  men  in  dungeons,  and  send  insulting  messages 
to  our  Admirals,  we  should  still  be  without  just  cause  of  hostile 
action.  The  point  is  of  interest  because  the  differences  involved 
are  only  of  degree.  There  is  another  class  that  accepts  the 
President's  view,  trusts  him,  agrees  with  him,  supports  him.  We 
are  confident  that  this  class  includes  almost  the  whole  body  of  the 
American  people.  Then  there  are.  in  the  third  class,  those  who 
agre<  with  Senator  Root  and  Senator  Lodge  that  Mexico  is  in 
such  a  terrible  state  of  turmoil,  that  so  many  Americans  have 
been  murdered  there,  and  that  we  have  suffered  so  many  unre- 
drest  wrongs  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  at  once  with  the 
whole  of  Mexico  and  supplant  by  our  own  armed  force  all 
authority  there,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  de  facto  President  or 
of  rebel  chieftains." 

President  Wilson's  past  policy,  complains  the  San  Antonio 
Light  (Ind.),  "has  been  such  as  to  cause  the  Mexican  people 
to  believe  the  United  States  was  merely  bluffing."  And  this 
Texas  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  people  of  Texas,  who  understand  the  Mexican  char- 
acter, have  always  known  that  the  Administration  would 
ultimately  precipitate  the  exact  thing  it  has  tried  to  avoid. 
The  probability  now  is  that  all  parties  to  the  dispute  will  realize 
their  mistake  too  late  to  prevent  an  international  calamity." 

"Our  whole  quarrel,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  "seems  to  be  based  on  distinctions  too  nice  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  draw;  and  to  be  with  shadows  rather  than  with  corporeal 
enemies."     "The  beginning  of  the  war,"  the  same  paper  con- 


"The  great  fault  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Mexican  program  was  that 
it-  development  was  made  to  depend  on  circumstances  beyond 
his  control.  He  chose  to  allow  circumstance-  to  control  him, 
instead  of  trying  himself  to  control  circumstances.  He  is 
still  in  that  uncomfortable  position,  and  it  is  not  what  he  wishes, 


THAT  MEXICAN  CACTUS. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 

tinues,  "is  as  the  letting  out  of  the  waters,  the  end  of  which  no 
man  can  foresee."  "It  is  possible."  sa\  s  the  New  York  Oloh 
(Ind.) i  "that  the  President  has  marie  the  mistake  of  loosing 
forces  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  control."  And  in  The  Tribune 
I  Rep.),  of  tl  city,  we  read: 


! 


UP  A  TKEE. 

— Osborne  in  the  Baltimore  News. 

but  what  fate  has  in  store  for  him,  that  will  shape  his  Mexican 
policy  from  now  on." 

Representative  of  the  many  papers  that  give  the  President's 
course  their  unqualified  approval  are  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.), 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  and  Post 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  Peoria  Journal 
(Dem.),  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.), 
Wichita  Beacon  (Prog.),  Newark  Star  (Dem.),  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  (Dem.),  New  York  World  (Dem.),  Washington 
Star  (Ind.)  and  Herald  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.), 
Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  and  Citizen  (Dem.),  Houston  Chron- 
icle (Dem.),  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and  New  Orleans 
Times  Democrat  (Dem.). 

Among  the  papers  that  think  President  Wilson's  program 
does  not  go  far  enough  because  if  stops  short  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  we  find  the  Hearst  publications,  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.)  and  Tribune  (Prog.),  and  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.).     In  Colonel  Watterson's  paper  we  read: 

"Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  nor  be  deceived.  It  is  war. 
The  cant  of  the  hour  makes  many  protestations:  that  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  Mexican  people;  that  we  want  no  foot  of 
Mexican  territory;  that  we  seek  only -good  neighborhood;  that. 
peace  and  order  are  our  sole  objective  points.  But  all  the  same, 
if  the  flag  goes  up  across  the  Rio  Grande  it  will  never  come 
down 

"Man  proposes,  God  disposes.  The  peacemaker's  house  of 
cards  falls  with  a  crash.  Mr.  Bryan's  hope  of  next  year's  Nobol 
prize  goes  glimmering.  Andrew  Carnegie's  picture  is  turned 
to  the  wall.      It  is  war. 

"Yea,  verily,  we  are  in  for  it.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the 
boys  are  marching.  They  may  not  be  just  shouting  the  hattle- 
ory  of  freedom.  War  never  ends  where  it  started.  Militarism 
in  the  saddle  knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  southward  the  star 
of  the  empire  takes  its  way.  The  whine  of  the  uplift  crowd 
may  please,  or  fool,  the  pharisaic  but  it  is  war,  and  war,  as 
Forrest  observed,  means  fighting,  and  fighting  means  killing, 
and  when  if  is  over  there  comes  the  forfeit,  the  indemnity,  and 
it  is  not  worth  our  while,  nor  will  it  pay  us,  to  lie  about  our 
peaceful  intentions  and  pious  purposes,  thinking  to  placate  or 
bamboozle  tho  rest  of  Latin  America.  Sound  the  bold  anthem, 
'On  to  the  Isthmus.'" 
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THE  COLORADO  SLAUGHTER 

ON  THE  DAY  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  loss  of 
four  American  lives,  there  came  news  of  a  battle  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  which,  as  a  Pittsburg  editor  points  out, 
"lasted  longer  and  was  more  fiercely  fought  than  most  of  the 
battles  of  the  Mexican  revolution."  Correspondents  of  the  great 
newspapers  and  press  agencies  had  not  been  sent  to  Las  Animas 
and  Huerfano  counties  in  throngs  to  report  the  details  of  the 
fighting,  to  check  up  the  lists  of  casualties,  and  to  account  for  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  So  we  do  not  know  whether  the  slaughter 
at  Ludlow  was  "the  blunder  of  a  plain  fool"  or  an  incident  in  a 
"war  of  extermination,"  to  cite  two  phrases  used  by  Eenver 
editors.  We  do  know  that  last  week's  dispatches  reported 
armed  conflict  between  strikers  and  militiamen  and  guard?, 
the  burning  of  the  Ludlow  camp,  where  strikers  lived  with  their 
families,  attacks  on  mines  and  a  twelve-mile-long  line  held 
for  days  by  hundreds  of  "miners  against  fewer  but  better-armed 
militiamen.  This  meant  about  two  score  dead,  for  the  most  part 
women  and  children,  many  of  them  burned  and  suffocated  in  the 
pits  of  refuge  beneath  their  flame-swept  tents;  it  meant  as  many 
others  wounded  or  missing.  The  conservative  New  York 
Evening  Post  shocked  at  such  "savage  play  of  brute  passions," 
observes  that  "Victoriano  Huerta  might  well  prefer  to  sever 
relations  with  a  Government  under  which  it  is  possible  for 
women  and  children  to  be  mowed  down  by  machine-guns  in  a 
frenzy  of  civil  war."  The  Mexican  people,  comments  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call,  "would  be  foolish  not  to  resist  to  their 
uttermost  strength  the  friendly  advances  of  a  Government 
which  prates  of  liberty  and  justice  and  then  refuses  to  protect 
its  own  citizens  from  the  murderous  attacks  of  an  organized  band 
of  Christian  bandits."  Other  editors  admit  the  seriousness  of 
the  Colorado  situation,  declare  that  civilized  Government  has 
broken  down  in  that  State,  and  call  for  Federal  intervention. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  last  week's 
outbreak.  Conditions  have  for  months  been  favorable  for  such 
an    occurrence.     Several    thousand    miners    have    been    "out" 
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NOT  IN  MEXICO,  BUT  IN  COLORADO!! 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

since  September.  They  have  procured  arms  and  ammunition. 
So  have  the  private  guards  employed  by  the  operators,  while 
considerable  bodies  of  State  militia  have  seen  service.  There 
have  been  rioting,  bloodshed,  declarations  of  martial  law,  and 
official  acts  held  unjustifiable  by  many  observers.       Both  sides 


of  the  strike  controversy  were  fully  discust  in  our  issue  of 
February  7,  where  it  was  noted  that  the  chief  bone  of  contention 
is  the  question  of  union  recognition. 

As  for  the  fighting  which  began  on  the  20th,  says  the  Denver 
Mining  and  Financial  Record,  it  is  important  that  the  State  of 


Copyrighted  by  George  G.  Bain. 

JOHN  D.   ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 

In  testifying  before  a  Congressional  committee  on  April  6,  he  de- 
clared his  unalterable  opposition  to  any  recognition  of  the  Miners' 
Union  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  is  a 
director.  This  stand  is  considered  by  many  in  Colorado  labor  cir- 
cles as  a  leading  cause  of  the  bloodshed  of  last  week. 


Colorado  should  ' '  definitely  discover  whether  this  affair  has  been 
of  an  administrative  nature,  the  work  of  a  private  corporation, 
or  the  blunder  of  a  plain  fool."  According  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Fitzgerald  "the  trouble  was  started  by  the  strikers 
killing  a  non-union  man  whose  only  offense  was  in  walking  to 
his  work  without  their  permission."  Others  assert  that  the 
militiamen  shot  a  striker. 

However  the  battle  started,  it  soon  spread  over  an  area  of 
about  three  square  miles,  according  to  the  press  dispatches,  with 
about  200  militia  opposed  to  an  army  of  miners  twice  as  large. 
At  the  Ludlow  tent  camp  of  the  strikers,  machine-guns  were 
used  by  the  militiamen.  The  camp  took  fire,  perhaps  from  the 
shooting.  "In  the  holes  which  had  been  dug  for  their  protection 
against  the  rifles'  fire,  the  women  and  children  died  like  trapt  rats 
when  the  flames  swept  over  them,"  says  one  account.  After  four- 
teen hours  of  fighting  the  camp  was  abandoned,  and  most  of  the 
women  and  children  were  taken  to  Trinidad.  Then  came  news 
of  the  constant  growth  of  the  strikers'  army,  their  taking  up 
positions  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  position  taken  by  the 
militia,  and  of  lines  lost  in  attacks  and  sorties.  Several  mine- 
shafts  were  attacked  and  burned.  The  exact  loss  of  life  is  yet 
to  be  made  known.  Additional  militiamen  have  been  hurried 
from  Denver,  tho  many  refused  to  go,  declaring  that  they  would 
not  fight  women  and  children.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor 
has  called  its  members  to  arms  in  defense  of  the  miners. 

A  vivid  characterization  of  the  Ludlow  fight  is  given  by  the 
Denver  Express,  which  has  favored  the  mine-workers: 

"Mothers  and  babies  were  crucified  at  Ludlow  on  the  cross 
of  human  liberty.  They  tried  to  help  their  men  folk  rise 
in  Rockfeller-ruled  southern  Colorado.      Their  crucifixion  was 
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:  l>\  the  operators'  paid  gunmen  who  have  worn  militia 
uniforms  leas  than  a  wa  k.  The  dead  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  hero  victims  of  the  burn!  offering  laid  on  the  altar  of  Rock- 
feller's  great  god  greed.  With  the  operators  enlisting  gun- 
fighters  in  Denver  to-day  the  end  is  not  in  si<:lit." 

Thus  has  been  precipitated,  -ays  tin  New  York  Tunc*,  "a 
situation  more  grave  than  that  which  exist-  between  this  ooun- 

trv  and  Mexico.''  A-  the  New  York  World  puts  it:  "The  State 
of  Colorado  has  gone  out  of  business.  Its  paramount  duty  is 
to  rehabilitate  itself."  Other  Eastern  papers  declare  it  is  time 
for  the  nation  to  act.  The  Federal  Government,  remarks 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  will  have  to  spare  enoughregular 
troop.-- from  Mexico  "to  restore  peace  and  order  in  Colorado." 
The  same  cry  come- from  men  and  women  meeting  in  Colorado 
and  in  cities  in  other  States,  and  adopting  resolutions  calling 
UpjDB  the  President  and  Congress  to  act. 

In  labor  circles  a  large  portion  of  the  blame  for  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Colorado  is  laid  to  the  door  of  John  I).  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  said  at  a  Denver  meeting: 

"While  Colorado  i>  disgracing  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  the  man  who  is  responsible  sits  in  his  office  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  John  I).  Rockefeller,  Jr.  His  statements  before  the 
Congress  committee  not  only  emboldened  the  weak  and  crim- 
inally disposed  soldiers  in  the  Stale,  but  they  caused  the  miners 
to  arm  for  war  to  the  death  because  they  realized  what  his 
remarks  would   bring  forth." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  exam- 
ine;! by  Chairman  Foster,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mines 
ami  Mining,  he  admitted  that  the  Rockefeller  interests  owned 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  stock. 
eral  newspapers,  omitting  the  intervening  questions,  quote  as 
follows  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  testimony: 

"I  have  done  what  I  regard  as  best  in  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployees and  the  large  investment  I  represent.  We  have  put  the 
best  men  obtainable  in  charge,  and  are  relying  on  their  judg- 
ment. My  conscience  entirely  acquits  me.  We  would  rather 
that  the  unfortunate  conditions  should  continue,  and  that  we 
should  lose  all  the  millions  invested,  than  that  American 
workmen  should  be  deprived  of  thfir  right,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  work  for  whom  they  please.  That  is  the  great  principle 
at  stake.     It  is  a  national  issue." 

When  asked  whether  he  could  not  go  to  Colorado  and  do  some- 
thing to  end  the  killings,  Mr.  Rockefeller  replied,  according  to 
the  New  York  Tribune:  "There  is  only  one  thing  that  could  be 
done,  and  that  is  to  unionize  the  mines,  and  we  will  not  do  that 
at  any  cost."  "Mother"  Jones  has  declared  before  the  same 
committee  thai  "the  strike  will  not  end  until  the  Rockefeller 
interests  recognize  the  union."  Hence  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
deadlock  on  this  issue.  And  tin   New  York  Globe  is  led  to  remark: 

"The  effort  to  block  the  enjoyment  of  a  highly  prized  righl 
which  is  specifically  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Colorado  is  the 
cause  of  the  strike,  a-  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  admitted.  Men 
Willing  to  spend  vast  sums  to  prevent  their  fellow  citizens 
exercising  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  law  can  not 
claim  to  be  law-abiding.  The  spirit  of  anarchy  is  in  them,  for 
tHere  i-  anarchy  in  the  doctrine  that  one  man's  rights  are  better 
than  aim!  lur's." 

lint  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  with  the  same  Colorado  con- 
dition- and  the  same  Rockefeller  statements  in  mind,  reasons 
to  quite  a  different  conclusion.     It  notes  that   Mr.  Rockefeller 

"gave  a  fair  and  unmistakable  warning  that  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  would  resist  violent  attempts  of  strikers 
directed  against   it-  non-union  workers  and  its  property."      Hut, 

"  I  nfort  una  t eh  .  a  general  ion  of  truckling  to  the  violent  striker 
had  bred  in  labor  ranks  a  belief  that  t  he  harrying  of  rival  workers 
and  the  spoiling  of  plant-  was  the  striker's  accorded  right.  The 
word-  meant  a-  a  warning  wore  taken  up  by  the  labor  leaders  as 
a  challenge.  Rifles  and  ammunition  wore  distributed  among 
the  strikers.      Inevitable  bloodshed  followed. 

"The  events  in  Colorado  should  lead  to  a  reawakening  of 
consciousness  of  justice  and  individual  rights." 


A   STATE'S   RIGHT  TO   REGULATE 
INSURANCE   RATES 

IN  UPHOLDING  the  validity  of  a  Kansas  statute  reg- 
ulating the  rates  of  fire-insurance,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  opinion  of  three  of  its  members, 
supplies  the  entering  wedge  for  the  assertion  of  "the  right  to  fix 
by  legislative  action  the  price  of  all  commodities,  including 
labor."  The  majority  opinion  of  the  court,  it  is  true,  upholds 
the  Kansas  law  on  the  specific  ground  that  insurance  is  "a 
business  so  far  affected  with  a  public  interest  as  to  justify 
legislative  regulation  of  its  rates."  Hut  in  t  he  dissenting  opinion 
of  Justice  Lamar,  Chief  Justice  White,  and  Justice  Van  Devanter. 
it    is    argued    that — 

"  Insurance  is  not  production,  nor  manufacture,  nor  transporta- 
tion, nor  merchandise.  The  fact  that  insurance  is  strictly  a 
private  and  personal  contract  of  indemnity  puts  it  on  the  ex- 
treme outside  rim  and  removes  it  as  far  as  any  business  can  be 
from  those  that  are  in  their  nature  public.  So  that  if  the  price 
<>f  a  private  and  personal  contract  of  indemnity  can  be  regulated, 
if  the  price  of  a  choice  in  action  can  be  fixt.  then  the  price  of 
everything  within  the  circle  of  its  transactions  can  be  regulated. 

"Considering,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated  and 
the  reason  on  which  the  court's  opinion  is  based,  it  is  evident 
that  the  decision  is  not  a  mere  entering  wedge,  but  reaches  the 
end  from  the  beginning  and  announces  the  principle  which  points 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of  every  article  sold 
and  the  price  of  every  service  offered  can  be  regulated  by  statute." 

This  minority  opinion,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun,  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies  prices  were  fixt 
by  law,  but  that  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  "it  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  the  general  power  in  the  State  to 
regulate  prices  was  inconsistent  with  constitutional  liberty." 
The  <. '(institution,  according  to  this  view7,  not  only  recognizes  the 
right  of  private  contract  to  acquire  property,  but  the  right  to 
fix  the  price  of  its  use  and  of  its  sale.     Say  the  three  justices: 

"To  deprive  any  person  of  either  is  to  take  his  property, 
since  there  can  be  no  liberty  of  contract  or  profit  of  ownership 
if  the  price  of  its  use  or  its  sale  is  fixt  by  law.  That  right  is 
the  attribute   of  ownership." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  in  the  majority  opinion,  handed 
down   by   Justice   McKenna.    that  — 

"The  price  of  insurance  is  not  fixt  over  the  counters  of  the 
companies,  by  what  Adam  Smith  called  the  higgling  of  the 
market,  but  forms  in  the  councils  of  the  underwriters,  pro- 
mulgated in  schedules  of  practically  controlling  constancy, 
which  the  applicant  for  insurance  is  powerless  to  oppose,  and 
which  therefore  has  led  to  the  assertion  that  the  business  of  in- 
surance is  of  monopolistic  character  and  thai  it  is  illusory  to 
speak  of  a  liberty  of  contract." 

The  New  York  Times  finds  (he  view  of  the  majority  Less  con- 
vincing than  that  of  the  minority,  but  in  the  New  York  Tribune 

wo  read : 

"The  progressive  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  again  prevailed.  Against  a  wealth  of  argument  it 
has  upheld  the  State  of  Kansas  in  its  regulation  of  insurance 
companies. 

"We  Hunk  the  country  will  approve  the  decision  in  this  case 
without  accepting  the  radical  inferences  drawn  from  it  by  the 
minority.     If  any  business  has  become  affected  with  a  public 

interest  it  is  the  business  of  insurance  as  to-day  organized. 
Justice  McKenna,  in  the  majority  opinion,  pointed  out  the 
striking  characteristics  which  differentiate  it  from  other  businesses 
and  necessitate  its  regulation.  The  interdependence  of  insurance 
contracts  is  one  point,  the  fort  lines  of  thousands  scattered  over  a 
wide  territory  being  bound  up  in  one  common  fund.  The 
monopolistic  character  of  the  business  is  another,  for  under  the 
present  system,  whereby  rates  and  contracts  are  fixt  in  flic 
councils  of  the  underwriters,  the  public  has  no  actual  liberty  of 
contract  whatever.  A  third  point  is  the  public  necessity  of 
insurance. 

"In  drawing  these  distinctions  the  majority  opinion  clearly 
intends  to  disclaim  any  such  radical  intention  as  the  minority 
seeks  to  place  upon  the  decision." 
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OUR  PANAMA  "REGRETS" 

EVERYBODY  APPROVES  the  Administration's  desire 
"to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  and  differences  with  the 
Republie  of  Colombia,"  but  a  survey  of  the  press  dis- 
closes many  who  see  no  reason  for  handing  over  to  Colombia  as 
much  as  $25,000,000,  and  still  more  who  find  the  official  ex- 
pression of  "sincere  regret"  for  the  past  exceedingly  distasteful. 
Some  further  concessions  made  to  Colombia  in  the  treaty 
recently  signed  at  Bogota  lead  other  critics  to  ask  what  this 
country  is  getting  out  of  it.  So  the  Washington  correspondents 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  Senate  will  ever  ratify  the  treaty 
in  its  present  form.  Yet  that  the  treaty  ought  to  be  ratified 
is  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  press,  including  many 
influential  newspapers  outside  the 
Democratic  ranks — because  it  is 
"an  act  of  simple  justice,"  says 
the  Macon  Telegraph  (Dem.); 
because  it  is  "doing  the  square 
thing,"  according  to  the  Hartford 
Post;  because,  as  the  Chicago  News 
observes,  it  "seems  to  be  fair  and 
honorable."  The  treaty  if  ratified, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  "will  establish  a  formal 
peace,  if  not  cordial  relations," 
between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States.  And  hereafter,  agrees  the 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  "the 
relations  of  the  two  republics  will 
be  excellent."  And  incidentally, 
it  adds,  this  treaty  "will  put  a 
spoke  in  the  monopoly  plans  by 
British  interests  in  Colombia." 
An  even  more  important  result 
will  be  the  effect  on  Latin  America, 
think  such  dailies  as  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (Ind.), 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 

Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  and  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.).  With 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  says  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
(Rep.),  "even  the  shrewdest  Latin-American  demagog  and  the 
stupidest,  most  ignorant  peasant  in  the  so-called  republics  to 
the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the 
United  States  will  never  wilfully  wrong  or  despoil  "one  of  them." 
Other  newspaper  support  of  the  Administration's  treaty  includes 
the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.),  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
World  (Dem.),  and  Journal  of  Commerce,  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  (Ind.  Rep.),  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  and  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  (Ind.). 

Every  Administration  since  the  setting  up  of  the  Panama 
Republic,  notes  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  has  attempted 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  this  trouble  with  Colombia.  ' '  Secretary 
Hay  refused  to  submit  Colombia's  claims  to  arbitration  because 
arbitration  might  raise  the  question  of  Panama's  right  to  exist 
as  a  sovereign  state."  Later,  "Secretary  Knox  made  two  dis- 
tinct efforts  to  restore  cordial  relations  with  Colombia,"  in 
1909  and  1912.  His  method  "was  to  satisfy  Colombia  with 
heavy  money  payments  through  indirect  methods."  As  The 
Republican  explains  the  futile  negotiations,  he  "would  have 
found  ways  for  paying  Colombia  $20,000,000."  By  his  addi- 
tional offer  in  his  second  proposal  to  arbitrate  Colombia's 
"reversionary  rights"  in  Panama,  and  "conceding  only  a  partial 
victory  before  the  arbitration  tribunal  for  Colombia,  the  total 
amount  of  money  ultimately  finding  its  way  from  the  United 
States  treasury  to  the  Colombian  treasury  would  surely  have 
exceeded  $25,000,000."     Now  the  convention  signed  at  Bogota 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH  OF  DIPLOMACY. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


on  April  7,  and  later  made  public  in  Paris,  "docs  directly,"  in 
The  Republican's  opinion,  "what  Secretary  Knox  sought  to  have 
done  indirectly": 

"Colombia  raises  no  issue  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic 
of    Panama,    and    the    accomplished    fact,    pf    the    separation    of 

Panama  from  Colombia  is  fully  accepted  as  final.  Colombia  also 
accepts  as  a  boundary  a  line  drawn  in  1855;  and  she  also  drops 
the  claim  to  preferential  treatment  in  canal  tolls  Cor  her  coast- 
wise shipping.  The  United  States,  in  effect,  settles  with  Colombia 
for  all  time  by  paying  the  lumpsum  of  $25,000,000  to  cancel  all 
claims." 

There    are    noted     in    the    dispatches    from   Paris  additional 
treaty  provisions  that  "Colombia  shall  enjoy  freely  and  in  per- 
petuity free  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  her  troops, 
stores,  and  war-ships,"  and  that  she  shall  have  special  advan- 
tages   for      traffic    in    Colombian 
products  and  in    the    use   of   the 
Panama  Railroad. 

Here  a  number  of  dailies  join 
with  The  Outlook  in  wondering 
why  there  should  be  "no  pre- 
tense of  any  quid  pro  quo  in  the 
shape  of  concessions  by  Columbia 
to  the  United  States,"  and  they 
find  specific  objections  to  certain 
minor  concessions  granted  to  Co- 
lumbia. The  payment  of  $25,- 
000,000  to  Colombia  to  settle  all 
her  Panama  claims  is  vigorously 
denounced  by  a  host  of  editors  as 
a  "subsidy,"  a  "payment  of  black- 
mail," a  "raid  on  the  United 
States  treasury."  Strong  edito- 
rials of  this  character  appear  in 
the  columns  of  papers  represent- 
ing such  far-flung  territory  as  the 
Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  Newark  Star 
(Dem.),  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.),  Washington  Post  (Ind.), 
Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.),  Louis- 
ville Post  (Ind.),  Memphis  News-Scimitar  (Prog.),  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  (Rep.),  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.),  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  (Prog.),  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (Ind.  Rep.), 
Portland  Oregonian  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  San  Diego  Union  (Rep.). 
But,  after  all,  the  money  does  not  matter  so  much.  We 
might  very  well  pay  Colombia  a  few  millions  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  or  generosity,  but  we  can  not  offer  an  apology  or 
admit  that  our  title  is  clouded,  say  a  group  of  dailies,  including 
the  Boston  Transcript,  Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  Paterson  Call 
(Rep.),  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.),  New  York  Press  (Prog.), 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  Grand  Rapids  Press  (Ind.),  Indianap- 
olis Star  (Prog.),  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Ind.  Rep.),  and 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.).  Such  an  apology  is  seen  in  the  first 
article  of  the  Bogota  treaty,  as  cabled  from  Paris: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  put  an 
end  to  all  disputes  and  differences  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
occasioned  by  events  which  have  brought  about  the  present 
situation  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  its  name  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  expresses  sincere  regret  for 
anything  that  may  have  interrupted  or  altered  the  relations  of 
cordial  friendship  existing  long  between  the  two  nations." 

The  words  "expresses  sincere  regret,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.),  "deliberately  falsify  the  facts."  This  "abject 
apology,"  as  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  calls  it,  is  warmly 
denounced  by  the  Louisville  Post,  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Prog.),  and  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  while  the  Washington 
Herald   (Ind.)   asks: 

"By  what  right  does  President  Wilson  apologize  in  the  name 
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<if  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  an  act  inspired  by  President 
Roosevelt,  placed  in  that  hi^li  office  by  their  votes  and  as  much 
their  representative  a>  is  President  Wilson'.'"' 

runs  to-day'a  opinion  as  represented  in  the  daily  pn 
of  our  present  duty  toward  Colombia.  Two  diametrically  op- 
posite views  of  the  aets  on  which  Colombia  liases  her  grievance 
dearly  indicated.  But  fortunately  we  find  each  side  of  the 
case  discust  by  an  authority  and  an  actor  in  the  drama.  To 
quote  tirst  from  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "Autobiography": 

"The  facts  show  that  from  the  beginning  there  had  been 
acceptance  of  our  right  to  insist  on  free  transit,  in  whatever  form 
was  best,  across  the  Isthmus;  and  that  toward  the  end  there  had 
!i  a  no  lees  universal  feeling  that  it  was  our  duty  to  the  world 
to  provide  this  transit  in  the  shape  of  a  canal  the  resolution  of 
the  Pan-American  Congress  was  practically  a  mandate  to  this 
effect.  Colombia  was  then  under  a  one-man  government,  a 
dictatorship,  founded  on  usurpation  of  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power.  She  eagerly  prest  us  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
her.  as  long  as  there  was  any  chance  of  our  going  to  the  alterna- 
tive route  through  Nicaragua.  When  she  thought  we  were  com- 
mitted, she  refused  to  fulfil  the  agreement,  with  the  avowed  hope 
of  seizing  the  French  company's  property  for  nothing  and  there- 
by holding  us  up 

"  I  did  not  lift  my  finger  to  incite  the  revolutionists.  ...  I 
simply  ceased  to  stamp  out  the  different  revolutionary  fuses  that 
were  already  burning.  When  Colombia  committed  flagrant  wrong 
against  us,  I  considered  it  no  part  of  my  duty  to  aid  and  abet 
her  in  her  wrong-doing  at  our  expense,  and  also  at  the  expense 
of  Panama,  of  the  French  company,  and  of  the  world  generally. 
.  .  .  We  gave  the  people  of  Panama  self-government,  and 
freed  them  from  subjection  to  alien  oppressors.  We  did  our 
best  to  get  Colombia  to  let  us  treat  her  with  a  more  than1 
generous  justice;  we  exercised  patience  to  beyond  the  verge  of 
proper  forbearance.'' 

In  a  recent  Outlook  article,  the  ex-President  declares  with 
his  usual  emphasis:  "To  say  that  the  United  States  owes 
Colombia  a  dollar  is  not  only  a  falsehood,  is  not  only  a  wicked 
and  unworthy  attack  upon  our  own  national  character,  but  is  an 
offense  against  international  good  morals  and  a  justification  of 
the  worst  international  practises." 

Colombia's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  presented  by  Gen. 
Rafael  Reyes  in  his  recent  book,  "The  Two  Americas."     This 


Colombian  soldier  and  diplomat  explains  that  the  Colombian 
senate,  as  was  known  in  Washington,  refused  to  ratify  the 
Hay-Herran  treaty  because  the  Colombian  constitution  "ex- 
pressly prohibits  the  cession  of  sovereign  rights,"  and  because 
of  fears  of  collision  between  United  States  and  Colombian 
authorities  at  Panama.  The  Colombian  Government  and 
senate  were  unable  later  to  modify  the  treaty  so  as  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  all  parties  because  of  the  announcement  "that  the 
United  States  would  decline  to  accept  any  modifications,"  ac- 
companied by  a  threat  of  adopting  "measures  which  every 
friend  of  Colombia  would  regret."      General  Reyes  continues: 

"Shortly  afterward,  and  before  the  revolt  which  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Panama,  agents  of  the  authors  of  the  re- 
bellion were  holding  conferences,  according  to  the  statements  of 
leading  American  newspapers,  with  persons  invested  with  an 
official  character  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  while 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  New  York  bank 
furnished  a  sum  of  $^()(),(MK)  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plot. 
Two  days  before  the  movemenl  was  commenced,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  ordered  American 
cruisers  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  of  the  Isthmus  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  Colombian  troops  into  the  territory  of 
Panama 

"At  that  time  the  Colombian  Army  consisted  of  10,000  men 
under  arms,  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  have  suffocated  the 
rebellion  in  Panama,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
not  prevented  the  embarkation  at  Puerto  Colombia  of  the  troops 
under  my  command:  and  at  Buenaventura  in  the  Pacific  of 
others,  under  the  command  of  various  general  officers 

"Having  prevented  the  Colombian  Government  from  using 
the  forces  at  its  disposal  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolution, 
the  United  States  Government,  with  unusual  haste,  within  two 
days  of  the  declaration  of  its  independence,  recognized  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  and 
fourteen  days  later  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  Republic, 
guaranteeing  its  independence  and  providing  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  in  that  territory 

"The  claims  of  Colombia  in  this  matter  do  not  merely  embody 
monetary  compensation  for  the  material  losses  involved  in  the 
dismemberment  of  her  territory.  They  include,  as  a  paramount 
consideration,  a  recognition  of  the  moral  wrong  inflicted  upon  her 
and,  by  reflection,  upon  all  the  other  Latin  countries,  by  an 
attack  on  her  territorial  integrity,  solemnly  guaranteed  at  an 
earlier  period  by  binding  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States." 
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\-  if  one  war  at  a  time  were  not  enough,  the  D.  A.   Rlings  are  now 
gathering  in  annual  congress  at  the  capital. — Boston  Transcript. 


\\  ii.i.ia.m    Sclzer  can   not   understand 
William  the  Silent  for  a  statue  when 
there  are  home-grown  Williams  of  far 
greater    notoriety     unprovided     for. — 
Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

As  we  dissect  Mr.  Marshall's  latest 
effusion,  we  gather  that  in  his  opinion 
the  trouble  with  Mexico  is  that 
she  has  no  Vice-President. — Boston 
Transcript. 

OOMUDDBHra  the  high  cost  of  wed- 
ding-presents, certain  startled  Con- 
gressmen are  planning  to  elect  a  con- 
firmed bachelor  to  (he  Presidency  next 
lime.    Chicago  Neat 

After  Uncle  Bam  has  forced  Mexi- 
co to  respect  Jack's  uniform,  he  might 

encouraged     lo    try    Id    make   the 

theater  and  dance-hall  proprietors  do 

it. — Boston   'Transcript 

Now  that  Ambassador  Page  has 
been  elected  an  officer  in  the  Bphhu 

'lub  in    London,  we'll  refuse  hereafter 

io  betters  thai  the  English  have  no 
sense  of  humor.  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Oklahoma  is  still  in  its  wild  state 
Knowing  this,  and  trying  to  offset  the 
gubernatorial  candidacy  of  former 
bandit  Al  Jennings,  the  Hcpuble 
have  nominated  a  newspaper  man. — 
\>u-   York  I'ress. 


why   New   York  should   select 


Champaign,  III.,  has  voted 
That  ought  to  make  it  "extra 

The  veto  of  the  vivisection 


WHO    CAKES  IF  WALL  STREET  IS  POOR  ? 

— Porter  in  the  Dos  MoIne,<;  News. 


"dry"  for  the  second  time  in  two  years, 
dry." — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

bifl  in  New  Jersey  may  have  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Demo- 
cratic donkey  in  those  parts  hasn't 
yet  recovered  from  the  last  experi- 
ment.—  Washington  Post. 

New  York  is  indulging  in  a  "  Bad- 
Taste"  show,  consisting  of  decora- 
tions and  styles  of  a  generation  or  so 
ago.  "O  wad  some  power  .  .  .  I" — 
Columbia  State. 

I)i<     Wiley    says   hi*    new    infant    is 

an  absolutely  ported  baby.  This  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  the  kid  is 

normal,  but  it  proves  that  his  daddv 
is        Boston   Transcript. 

\\k  insist  upon  apologizing  to  Co- 
lombia and  having  Mexico  apologize 
to  us.  Why  not  have  Mexico  apolo- 
gize to  (  dlombia  and  Bquare  t  he  v\  hole 
account  [—Washington  Post. 

Three  men  wearing  straw   hats  were 

mobbed  on  Broadway,  New  York,  while 

women  have  been  wearing  'em  with 
impunitv  far  Weeks,  And  yet  thev 
clamor  for  "  rights."      Tittshurg  Qati  lie. 

Il   Colombia  is  to  receive  $25,000,000 

from  the  United  states  in  payment  for 
the  loss  of  territory  at  Panama,  our 
recommendation  is  that  t he  t ransaetion 
be  hurried  up  and  completed  before 
Colonel  Koosevell  comes  back. — Dallas 
News. 
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IRISH   DISAPPROVAL   OF   HOME-RULE   COMPROMISE 


THE  COERCION  OF  ULSTER  being  ended  or  post- 
poned by  the  revolt  of  British  army  officers,  the  Home- 
Rule  question  is  left  in  the  form  of  the  compromise  offered 
by  the  Asquith  Government.  By  this  plan  the  Ulster  counties  could 
vote  their  preference  on  Home  Rule,  and  those  voting  to  stay 
out  would   be   excluded 


from  it  for  six  years,  a 
period  that-  would  per- 
mit a  general  election  to 
support  or  defeat  the 
Liberal  Government, 
and  Home  Rule  along 
with  it.  But  the  com- 
promise is  opposed  by 
Irish  papers  of  both 
sides.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Redmond  approves 
the  scheme  and  some  of 
the  Irish  press  indorse 
his  view.  The  Tuam 
Herald  calls  it  "a  most 
generous  concession"  to 
Ulster,  and  would  not 
be  surprized  if  it  were 
ultimately  adopted, 
"with  some  minor  modi- 
fications." But  the  in- 
fluential Dublin  Sinn 
Fein  argues  against  it 
because  the  "one  value  " 
of  Home  Rule  is  that 
"it  creates  a  national 
center  for  Ireland,"  and 
"the  [exclusion  of  Ul- 
ster deprives  it  of  that 
value."  The  Kerry 
News,  too,  thinks  Mr. 
Redmond  too  moderate 
in  his  demands.  He 
may  be  satisfied,  per- 
haps; but  "are  they  the 

enemies  of  Ireland  who  want  more  than  Mr.  Redmond  ex- 
pects?" The  Kilkenny  People,  which  has  a  wide  circulation 
in  the  southeast  counties,  thinks  Mr.  Asquith  can  only  "re- 
deem the  damage  done  in  the  hopelessness  and  muddle  that 
dogged  his  dealings"  if  he  "take  his  courage  in  both  hands," 
and  carry  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  "without  the  alteration 
of  a  single  comma."  Ulster  exclusion  would  bring  ruin  to 
Ulster  itself,  thinks  the  Cavan  Anglo-Celt,  because  southern 
Ireland  would  boycott  it.  "Belfast's  soul  is  in  its  pocket,  and 
at  present  Belfast's  soul  is  in  serious  danger."  Already  Con- 
naught  merchants  have  turned  away  Ulster's  traveling  salesmen. 
This  boycott  is  "the  master-blow  which  would  strike  the  mer- 
chants dumb  with  amazement  and  render  the  business  of  the 
community  absolutely  helpless  and  hopeless."  The  Dublin 
Irish  Catholic  says  that  this  policy  of  exclusion  is  favored  by 
King  George,  who  "approves  a  measure  giving  to  Ireland  a 
meaner  constitution  than  his  father  gave  South  Africa,"  and 
this  paper  reminds  the  English  sovereign  that  "it  was  the 
obstinacy  of  a  predecessor  which  lost  America  to  England!" 
With  equal  ardor  and  point  the  Ulster  Guardian  (Belfast),  speak- 


SHE    INTERRUPTED   AN   ULSTER   MEETING. 

"General"  Drummond,  of  the  Suffragette  Army,  tried  to  bring  the  subject  of 
votes  for  women  to  the  attention  of  a  huge  Ulster  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park, 
with  the  above  result.  The  Ulstermen  met  to  protest  against  "coercion  "  in 
Northern  Ireland,  but  seemingly  did  not  object  to  it  when  applied   to  suffragettes. 


ing  of  the  Nationalists  who  "will  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
Irish  nationality  even  in  excluded  Ulster,"  formulates  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

"Our  course  is  clear.     Should  Ulster  Unionists,  hounded  on 
by    Brilish    Unionists,   repel    the  advances   made   them    by    their 

countrymen,  we  stand 
where  we  did,  resolved 
to  pass  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape  into  law. 
From  that  there  is  and 
will  he  no  flinching." 

So  much  for  the  Na- 
tionalist attitude.  The 
Unionist  organs  of  Ire- 
land oppose  the  plan 
with  equal  obstinacy, 
and  dwell  particularly 
on  Mr.  Asquith's  shuf- 
fling and  procrasti- 
nation. The  Leinster 
Express  (Maryborough ) 
speaks  of  his  predica- 
ment as  follows: 

"Mr.  'Wait-and-Fee' 
is  acting  up  to  the  part 
he  set  himself  some 
short  while  ago,  and  as 
time  advances  he  is  be- 
coming more  perfect  in 
the  part.  ...  It  would 
require  the  genius  of  a 
Gladstone  for  the  Pre- 
mier to  wriggle  out  of 
the  position  in  which  he 
now  stands;  his  compact 
with  Mr.  Redmond  and 
the  Nationalist  party  to 
see  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
through  can  not  be  ig- 
nored ;  were  he  to  capitu- 
late to  the  Unionist  de- 
mand and  promise  to 
exclude  Ulster  his  down- 
fall would  be  sudden 
and  complete;  if  he  dis- 
solves Parliament  his  Radical  following  will  be  indignant;  if  he 
stands  firm  to  the  attempt  to  pass  the  Bill,  he  and  his  followers 
now  recognize  that  a  revolt  involving  bloodshed  will  result." 

The  question  must  not  be  deferred  for  six  years,  thinks  the 
Northern  Standard  (Monaghan).  Ulster  claims  her  right  to  stay 
in  the  union  for  ever.     It  says,  in  decided  and  defiant  words: 

"Ulster  is  determined  to  have  this  question  settled  now  and 
for  ever.  The  proposals  of  the  Government,  even  if  accepted, 
would  only  defer  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  electors  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  and  with  this  admission  of  the  right  of  the  electors 
to  settle  the  question,  why  can  not  the  appeal  be  made  to  them 
now?  It  is  the  only  constitutional  means  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  we  have  opined  over  and  over  again,  the  sooner 
it  is  taken  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country.  In  the  mean- 
time Ulster  stands  firm,  her  cause  based  on  a  righteous  founda- 
tion and  upheld  by  men  inspired  by  glorious  traditions  of 
loyalty  and  valor." 

Mr.  Asquith's  proposals  "offer  no  solution  of  the  Trish  ques- 
tion," declares  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  "nor  do  they  hold 
out   prospects  of  peace."     For, 

"If  they  were  accepted  the  Irish  question  would  continue  to 
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areata  unrest  in  Ireland,  for  Irishmen  would  be  left  battling  as  to 

whether  the  excluded  counties  were  to  come  in  or  continue  out. 


UI-STER  AT  BAY. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (London). 

and  at  every  turn  of  the  political  tide  in 
Great  Britain  the  question  would  be  raised 
again,  for  the  Unionists  of  Ulster  would  not 
disband  their  organizations." 

The  Tyrone  Constitution  is  even  more 
violent  in  its  condemnation: 

"Mr.  Asquith's  proposals  with  regard  to 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  are  nothing  but  a  mock- 
ery, a  mean,  contemptible  parleying  with  the 
situation  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
his  own  criminal  folly  in  submitting  to  the 
Nationalists  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
since  the  budget  election." 

"The  price  of  peace,"  declares  the  Cork 
Constitution,  "is  so  unreasonable,  not  to  say 
absurd,  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
meant  for  acceptance  by  either  the  Irish 
Unionists  or  Nationalists,"  and  it  goes  on 
to  remark: 

"Mr.  Asquith's  'peace  proposal,' and  Mr. 
Redmond's  acceptance  of  it,  will  be  regard- 
ed by  all  discerning  minds  as  a  transparent 
sham,  which  will  leave  the  situation  un- 
changed, and  which  will  certainly  in  no 
way  free  the  Government  from  the  grave 
responsibility  they  will  incur  by  persevering 
with  this  revolutionary  scheme  until  they  secure  the  sanction  of 
the  electors  of   the   Kingdom." 

There  is  a  threat  in  the  words  of  the  Dcrry  Standard  (Lon- 
donderry), which  seems  to  echo  the  battle-cry  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  that  "Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  is  right": 

"The  Premier's  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule 
problem  are  like  the  razors  of  the  cheap  Jack,  made  not  to  slia\e 
hut   to  sell.      They  have  been  brought  forward,  not  as  an  honest 

attempt  to  reach  an  agreement,  hut  in  the  hope  thai  they  may 
rehabilitate  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  electors  of  < Ireat 
Britain. 

'The  Government  have  found  themselves  in  a  morass 
of  difficulties.  They  made  their  bargain  with  Mr.  Redmond 
lor  the  VOtea  necessary  to  keep  them  in  office,  and  now  when 
payment   has  Income  due  they   clearly  foresee  that   they  can  not 

discharge  the  debl  without  leading  the  country  to  'death,  dis- 
aster, and  damnation.'  They  have  become  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers  has  made 
the  enforcement  of  Home  Rule  on  the  northern  province 
impossible." 


Guide    Redmond — 
or  I'll  cut  the  rope! 

—Daily 


CANADA'S  NEW   TARIFF 

THE  TIDE  OF  WHEAT  which  was  to  flood  our  markets 
from  the  vast  fields  of  western  Canada  and  lower  our 
cost  of  eating  has  not  materialized.  The  Canadian 
farmer,  who  views  our  market  with  a  wistful  eye.  must  ship  his 
grain  to  Liverpool,  not  to  Minneapolis.  For,  it  appears, the 
Underwood  tariff  grants  free  entry  of  wheat  only  to  those  coun- 
tries that  give  the  same  privilege  in  return,  and  Canada  does  not 
do  so.  The  farmers  of  Canada  hoped  the  new  tariff  would 
remedy  this  and  give  them  the  great  United  States  market,  hut 
their  Government  did  not  deem  it  best.  Instead  the  duty  on 
agricultural  implements  was  cut  for  their  benefit,  while  the  iron- 
and  steel-manufacturers  of  eastern  Canada  were  favored  with  a 
higher  duty  on  their  products.  The  Canadian  Finance  Minister, 
in  announcing  the  new  schedules,  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the 
shipment  of  western  Canada's  wheat  to  Liverpool  would  aid  the 
Canadian  railroads,  which  would  lose  all  that  traffic  if  the  grain 
went  over  the  border  to  the  United  States.  This  gives  the 
Liberal  papers  an  opening  for  criticism.  "The  demands  of  the 
West  have  been  practically  disregarded,"  exclaims  the  London 
(Ont.)  Advertiser,  and  in  raising  the  duty  on  manufactures  the 
changes  "are  in  favor  of  the  big  man  as  against  the  little  one" — 
i.  e.,  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  in  eastern 
Canada,  as  against  the  Western  farmer, 
who  buys  his  products.  This  point  is  spo- 
ken of  by  the  Toronto  Globe  as  "a  distinctly- 
reactionary  revision."  To  quote  further 
from  this  powerful  Liberal  organ's  state- 
ment of  the  wheat  problem  in  western 
Canada: 


"For  the  farmer  Mr.  White  has  nothing 
but  husks,  sweetened  by  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent,  in  the  duty  on  harvesters,  mowers, 
reapers,  and  binders.  On  all  other  farm 
tools  and  implements  the  duty  remains  as 
it  was.  The  plow-makers  may  thank  their 
stars  that  one  of  their  number  has  the 
inside  track  at  Ottawa.  There  is  no  inside 
track  for  the  Western  grain-grower,  who 
must  continue  to  export  his  wheat  to  the 
United  States  against  the  duty  that  Mr. 
White  had  it  in  his  power  to  remove  by  a 
word.  There  is  no  duty-free  flour  for  the 
consumer,  who  must  still  see  Canadian  flour 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  and  sold  in  the 
open  market  of  Great  Britain  at  a  lower 
price  than  in  the  country  where  it  is 
produced. 

"The  Minister  of  Finance  has  made 
the  great   surrender.     He  has  definitely    Bel 


•  say    'Home  Kule, 
Express  (London). 


BCYLLA  AND  CHARYBDI* 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 
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his  feet  against  freedom,  and  in  thewaythat  leads  to  greater 
and  greater  restriction." 

It  is  "a  big-interests'  budget,"  exclaims  the  Morning  Leader 

(Regina),  which  represents  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West 


FREL 
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CARSON'S    CALL. 

Gineral  Carson — "Wake  up,  John  Bull,  an'  don't  be  dramin' 
about  a  happy  an'  United  Ireland.  I  tell  ye,  Oirland  shall  never 
be  happy  or  continted  as  long  as  me  or  me  friends  can  prevint 
it,  an'  mind  I  tell  ye,  if  ye  don't  listen  to  me,  an'  do  as  I  bid  ye 
I'd  turn  on  yourself  in  a  minit."  — Lepracaun  (Dublin). 

and  expresses  the  disappointment  of  Saskatchewan  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"The  budget  has  at  last  been  delivered  to  an  expectant 
country.  And  what  does  it  offer  to  a  people  waiting  for  relief 
from  a  situation  of  deprest  business,  restricted  trade,  lack  of 
markets,  heavy  taxation? 

"Free  wheat?  No.  The  Western  farmers  who  desire  access  to 
the  United  States  market  for  their  products  are  told  they  can  not 
have  it.  Why?  Because  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  big  milling  interests  of  the  Dominion. 

"Free  agricultural  implements?  No.  Free  implements, 
says  the  Borden  Government,  would  mean  free  trade  in  every- 
thing, and  that  would  ruin  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Canada." 

This  opinion  is  echoed  by  such  papers  as  the  Halifax  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Montreal  Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
latter  of  which  styles  the  new  Tariff  Law  "essentially  a  manu- 
facturers' budget"  and  in  another  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
a  sarcastic  reference  is  made  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
coconuts,  but  not  on  the  necessaries  of  life.     Thus  we  read: 

"There  is  still  some  balm  in  Gilead.  The  Minister  of  Finance, 
while  a  just  judge,  is  a  kindly  soul.  We  may  not  be  permitted  to 
eat  cheap  bread,  but  he  has  made  it  easier  for  us  to  substitute 
something  just  as  good.  The  general  tariff  on  desiccated  coco- 
nut has  been  reduced  from  five  cents  to  four  cents  a  pound.  We 
can  fill  up  on  desiccated  coconut  now  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  high  price  of  shredded  coconut  icing  has  been  materially 
decreased.  There  is  no  home  industry  to  be  menaced  by  the 
reduction  of  duty.  At  one  time  there  was  a  flourishing  coconut- 
tree  in  the  greenhouse  at  the  Allan  Gardens,  but  it  has  become 
sullen  of  late  and  has  positively  refused  to  bear  coconuts  on  a. 
paltry  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound,  desiccated.  Learning  of  this 
unpatriotic  attitude,  Mr.  White  promptly  cut  the  duty  to  four 
cents,  and  we  can  no  longer  complain  of  the  cost  of  coconut 
icing,  altho  the  cakes  to  which  it  adds  distinction  will  cost 
fifteen  cents  each." 

"The  desire  for  free  wheat,"  says  the  Manitoba  Free  Press, 
"is  strong  in  the  West  and  is  growing  stronger,"  and  the  Morn- 
ing Leader  (Regina)   echoes  this  view  as  follows: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  it  that  the  voice  of  the 
wheat-growing  West  should  be  the  deciding  factor  in  regard  to 
its  own  product.  The  Borden  Government  has  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  listening  to  the  railway  and  milling  interests  and 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wheat-producers." 


"The  Western  tanners  are  as  sturdy  ann  determined  as  the 
men  of  Ulster,"  declares  the  Toronto  Star,   which    believes  that 

"The  more  they  are  coerced  the. more  vigorously  they  will 
demand  free  trade.  The  Eastern  manufacturers  ought  to  try 
I  he  Asquith  policy  of  conciliation,  [f  there  is  a  statesman  among 
I  hem,  he  will  advise  them  to  help  the  Western  farmer  to  enjoy 
the  American  market  for  his  wheat." 

But  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Borden  party  for  their  attempt 
to  protect  Canadian  products,  declares  the  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
while  the  farmer  has  been  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
certain  farming  implements.  To  quote  the  words  of  this  In- 
dependent organ: 

"It  is  only  fair  that  all  due  credit  should  be  given  the  Borden 
Government  for  making  the  reduction  at  the  present  stage. 
The  Government  attained  office  on  a  policy  of  protection  and  the 
party  has  profest  that  principle  for  many  years.  Contrasted 
with  the  Liberals,  however,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  Con- 
servatives are  actually  the  party  of  lower  tariff,  at  least  on  the 
great  question  affecting  the  settlers  of  this  country,  viz.,  agri- 
cultural implements." 

With  the  above  citations  of  the  Liberal  and  Independent  press 
of  Canada  must  be  contrasted  the  judgments  of  the  Conservative 
organs,  typical  of  which  is  the  following  passage  in  an  editorial 
of  the  Halifax  Herald: 

"It  is  a  highly  satisfactory  feature  of  Mr.  White's  budget 
speech  that  it  proves  that  the  Government  refused  to  be  ex- 
cited or  hurried  or  stampeded  in  any  way,  either  by  tariff  changes 
abroad,  or  by  opposition  dances  on  tariff  questions  or  'free- 
trade'  or  'free-wheat'  clamors  in  Canada. 

"What  has  been  done  abroad  may  be  undone  any  day,  and 
Canada  would  be  foolish  to  make  changes  of  doubtful  expediency 
now,  and  of  dangerous  possibilities  in  future. 

"As  for  the  partizan  clamors  of  the  Opposition,  they  have 
nothing  in  them  to  make  them  worthy  of  any  serious  consider- 
ation— of  any  consideration  except  to  reject  them  as  worthless. 
The  'Free-food'  cry  is  a  typical  one,  and  the  'Free-wheat' 
cry  was  no  better,  indeed  in  some  important  respects  it  was  the 
worst  of  all. 

"With  the  moderate  tariff  changes  made,  no  reasonable  fault 
can  be  found.  They  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
industries,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  consumers. 
They  make  for  industrial  stability.  They  pull  down  or  endanger 
nothing.  There  is  reduction  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  as  in  the 
case  of  mowing-machines  and  reapers,  where  it  could  safely  be 
made  without  industrial  injury.  There  is  increase  in  duty,  or  a 
new  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  steel  rods,  where  such  further  protec- 
tion was  needed.     The  tariff  changes  are  comparatively  few  in 
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John  Bull — "Ulster  wants  exclusion,  Redmond  wants  in- 
clusion, but  what  I  want  is  a  conclusion  of  this  eternal  Home 
Rule  wrangle. "  — Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

number;  they  are  moderate  and  judicious;  the  Government  has 
pursued  a  safe  course  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  people." 

The  Montreal  Daily  Star  pronounces  these  tariff  changes 
"fearless  and  fair."  It  admits  that  the  "farmers'  demand  for 
cheaper  agricultural  implements  might  be  more  generously  met," 
but   free  trade  in  admitting  foreign  competition  is  out  of  the 
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question,   think-;   this  organ.      Pra    trade  was   the  cry  of  the 

Lauricr  party,  hut.  adds  tin-  Slur: 

"We  will  U-ar  down  our  tariff  harriers  ahout  the  same  time  as 

we  disband  our  armies  and  scuttle  our  navies;  and   that    time 

us  -till  to  he  well  hidden  hy  the  fogs  of  the  future.     Cer- 


HOW  GERMANY  CARICATURES  "THE    CZAR   OF    PEACE." 

Death — "I  am  delighted  with  you:  you  are  turning  out  to 

— ©Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


be  the  bloodiest  of  the  lot  I' 


lainly  we  can  not  now  afford  such  a  course  in  Canada  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  Canadian  individuality,  our  Canadian  inde- 
pendence, our  Canadian  nationality." 

The  conservative  papers  of  western  Canada's  agricultural 
area  profess  their  satisfaction  with  Mr.  White's  budget,  and  we 
read  in  the  Moose  Jaw  News,  which  represents  the  farming  and 
ranching  district  of  Assiniboia: 

"The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  harvesters  and  reapers  will 
occasion  great  satisfaction  throughout  the  prairie  provinces.  It 
is  an  evidence  that  the  Borden  Government  has  the  interests  of 
these  provinces  at  heart,  and  that  it  is  quite  prepared  to  enter- 
tain all  reasonable  requests." 

The  Province,  a  leading  organ  of  Regina,  in  Assiniboia,  is 
even  more  definite  in  its  expression  of  approval: 

''The  question  of  the  duty  on  agricultural  implements  is  the 
one  which  contains  most  interest  for  the  Western  farmer.  The 
reduction  made  will  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  the  care  with 
which  the  Borden  Administration  cherishes  the  interests  of  every 
Mitjon  of  the  community.  The  tariff  on  binders,  reapers,  and 
mowers  will  be  cut  from  17 x/i  to  12j^  per  cent.,  a  reduction  of 
exactly  double  the  amount  offered  by  Liberals  under  the  rec- 
iprocity agreement.  The  latest  revision  which  credits  the  so- 
called  high-tariff  party  with  a  total  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  nominal  2J^  per  cent,  of  their  opponents,  is 
the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  determined  efforts  by  interested 
parties  to  maintain  the  duty  unchanged." 

Speaking  favorably  of  the  protective  policy  of  Mr.  White, 
the  Patrie  (Montreal,  Independent)  commends  the  increased 
duty  on  iron  and  steel  products  which  will  protect  Canada 
from  American  competition,  and  remarks: 

'The  metal  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Dominion  and  one  for  which  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves 
very  heavy  burdens.  We  must  rescue  it  from  the  unhappy 
condition  to  which  it  has  recently  sunk  if  we  would  nap  the 
fruit  of  our  past.  By  admitting  coal  and  ore  free  and  increas- 
ing the  tariff  on  American  imports,  the  metal  industry  will 
doubtless  bo  raised  to  a  more  flourishing  condition." 


THE  GERMAN  BUGABOO 

DESPITE  THE  EFFORTS  of  important  Berlin  papers 
to  pooh-pooh  the  talk  of  war  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, the  Russian  press  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Germany 
to  them  is  still  the  great  bugaboo  of  the  world.  Not  that  the 
Government  of  the  Kaiser  desires  war,  we  are  told,  but  it 
wishes  to  frighten  the  other  Powers  into  making  concessions 
under  the  fear  of  having  their  frontiers  crossed  by  Pom- 
eranian cavalry  and  their  territory  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  It  is  the  conviction  of  some  Russian  editors  that  Ger- 
many gained  important  advantages  in  far  and  near  Asia  at  the 
close  of  the  Balkan  War  merely  by  banging  the  mailed  fist  upon 
the  diplomatic  table.  The  Russian  press,  however,  are  consoled 
by  the  thought  that  if  Germany  should  rush  into  the  field,  the 
strongest  Navy  and  vastest  and  best-equipped  Army  in  the 
world  would  be  there  to  meet  her.  The  Triple  Entente — France, 
Russia,  and  England — would  be  aroused  on  sea  and  land  to 
avert  the  possibility  of  a  second  surrender  of  Metz  or  debacle 
of  Sedan.  Some  of  the  alarmist  section  of  the  German  press 
have  been  carrying  on  a  violent  anti-Russian  campaign  in  news, 
editorials,  and  cartoons,  and  have  evoked  severe  replies  from  the 
Russian  editors,  who  say  that  the  object  of  all  those  vociferous 
attacks  is  to  justify  some  new  grab  which  Germany  is  preparing 
to  make,  presumably  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Ryetch  (St.  Peters- 
burg), discussing  an  article  published  by  the  Berliner  Tageblalt, 
remarks : 

"The  point  is  not  what  Germany  has  already  grabbed  in  the 
near  East,  but  what  she  wants  to  grab,  by  taking  advantage  of 
some  favorable  moment.  The  talk  about  a  'preventive'  war  is 
utter  nonsense.  .  .  .  But  if  under  the  pretext  of  a 'preventive' 
war  the  Germans  want  to  attack  the  enemy  unawares  and  dis- 
lodge him  from  the  positions  which  belong  to  him  by  right,  that 
is  quite  another  matter.  In  such  case  the  talk  about  some  new 
demands  which  we  are  going  to  make  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ing army  mobilization  assumes   the  character  of  a  thin  excuse. 
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EAST  RIDING. 

RUSSIA — "I  have  always  ridden  easily  on  the  rubles  that 
Prance  lias  provided,  and  1  know  there's  plenty  more  where  these 
came  from."  — Muskete  (Vienna). 

Evidently  it  is  proposed  to  submit  demands  to  us,  and,  judging 
from  the  tone  of  the  press,  those  demands  will  almost  amount 

to  an  ultimatum 

"How  the  campaign  begun  by  Germany  will  proceed  we  do 
not  know.  Hut  what  has  already  happened  is  enough  to  show 
that  I  he  campaign  is  deliberate,  and  is  filled  with  most  serious 
dangers.    When  tried  on  France  the  'bluff'  policy  did  not  work 
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successfully.  They  reckon  that  against  the  'colossus  on  legs  of 
clay'  this  policy  will  be  more  likely  to  gain  their  end.  The 
bluffing  of  France  caused  some  moments  of  grave  alarm  and 
almost  led  to  war.  .  .  .  Only  the  resolution  and  fearlessness  of 
French  diplomacy  succeeded  in  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  peaceful 
end.  .  .  .  This  lesson  it  is  well  to  remember.  Let  our  diplomacy 
not  be  too  timid." 

The  Novoye  Vrernya  (St.  Petersburg)  speaks  in  the  same  vein. 
It  says: 

"For  over  forty  years  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  has  con- 
sisted in  systematically  scaring  her  rivals  with  the  specter  of 
war,  for  which  she  would  appear  ready.  .  .  .  But  that  is  not 
true.  She  does  not  want  war. 
She  is  afraid  of  it  as  much  as  any 
of  the  great  European  Powers, 
if  not  more.  But  she  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the 
Powers  do  not  want  war  and  are 
afraid  of  it  .  .  .  and  she  exploits 
that  fear.  It  is  true,  this  policy 
costs  Germany  a  great  deal, 
necessitating  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  armaments.  But  it 
yields  good  results.  Thanks  to 
it,  Germany  got  a  magnificent 
share  of  the  French  possessions 
in  the  Kongo,  important  com- 
mercial advantages  in  Morocco 
and  Persia,  politico-economic  eon- 
cessions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia 
which  is  highly  profitable  to  her 
and  ruinous  to  us.  By  this  policy 
Germany  has  gained  immense 
political,  economic,  and  military 
advantages  in  Turkey  since  the 
Balkan  War.  And  she  will  get 
anything  she  wants,  if  Europe 
does  not  overcome  her  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  German 
strength.  Of  course,  the  adver- 
sary must  not  be  underestimated. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked:  Ger- 
many has  lived  these  forty-three 
years  on  account  of  the  reputa- 
tion gained  in  the  war  of  1870- 
1871.  .  .  .  France  then  went  to 
war  with  a  'light  heart,'  unpre- 
pared, ignorant  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  enemy,  without 
superior  commanders,  without  a  national  idea,  and  without 
allies.  But  things  have  changed  since  then.  Germany  has 
neither  a  Bismarck  nor  a  Moltke.  Europe,  which  in  1870 
watched  with  folded  hands  how  the  Germany  of  Schiller  and 
Kant  was  crushing  Napoleonic  France,  now  sees  the  very  same 
Germany  as  the  representative  of  brutal  force,  a  country  which 
utters  only  threats,  which  shows  everybody  a  mailed  fist.  The 
powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  (England,  France,  and  Russia)  and 
the  whole  Slav  world  clearly  perceive  that  the  disturber  of  the 
world's  peace,  the  only  danger  for  each  one  of  them,  is  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  Three  of  the  strongest  Powers  in  the  world  are 
united  by  the  consciousness  of  this  common  danger.  Germany, 
in  case  of  war,  will,  then,  have  against  her  the  reorganized 
Russian  Army  .  .  .  the  French  Army,  which  this  time  [will 
battle  for  the  very  existence  of  France,  and  the  most  powerful 
Navy  in  the  world." 

Writing  in  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Menshikov  ridicules  the 
war  scare.     He  says  in  part: 

"The  alarm  of  the  German  publicists  is  groundless.  .  .  .  Do 
those  publicists  really  believe  that  Russia  wants  war,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Germany?  If  so,  the  German  society  for  the  study 
of  Russia,  which  was  organized  four  months  ago,  ought  to  make 
haste.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Germans  haven't  the  least  con- 
ception of  Russia 

"No  conscientious  Russian  will  undertake  to  say  that  Russia 
is  now  'fully  ready'  for  war,  just  as  no  conscientious  German 
will  say  that  with  regard  to  Germany.  But  of  course,  Russia 
will  be  ready  to  fight  if  prest  to  the  wall,  for  there  remains  nothing 
else  to  do.  But  she  will  accept  the  challenge  with  extreme 
reluctance." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PANAMA  AND  COASTWISE  TRAFFIC 

THE  VILLAIN  in  the  Panama  drama  used  to  be  the 
transcontinental  railroad;  now  it  is  the  ( -oastwise  Ship- 
ping Trust.  A  few  years  ago  the  move  to  clap  tolls  on 
American  ships  using  the  canal  would  have  been  tracked  at 
once  to  the  door  of  tho  railroad  magnate;  now  we  hear  very 
little  of  such  sinister  influences.  But  with  all  the  talk  of  the 
Coastwise  Trust,  most  people  know  little  of  the  huge  mercantile 
navy  that  is  thus  loosely  characterized.  And  it  is  not  only  huge, 
but  growing.     While  in  all  America  not  one  new  steamship  has 

been  launched  for  tho  foreign 
trade  through  the  canal,  there 
are  active  preparations  for  the 
coastwise  trade,  and  American 
shipyards,  for  this  reason,  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past  two  years 
the  most  prosperous  period  of 
ocean-going  steel  ship-building 
in  their  history.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Marvin, 
exprest  in  the  London  Times. 
He  says  European  observers  do 
not  realize  this  fact.  To  quote 
his  words: 


THE  RUSSIAN  OCTOPUS 


— ©  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


"American  preparation  for 
active  use  of  the  Panama  Canal 
is  undoubtedly  more  ambitious 
and  far-reaching  than  has  been 
understood  in  Europe,  where  the 
American  merchant  marine  is 
regarded  as  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. It  is  true  that  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  regular  transatlan- 
tic liners,  only  six  ships  fly  the 
American  flag,  which  has  become 
less  familiar  than  the  ensigns 
of  Portugal  or  Greece  in  the  great 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent.  But  the 
American  coastwise  shipping, 
which  seldom,  if  ever,  leaves 
its  home  waters,  is  a  vast  fleet, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing,  both  in 
tonnage  and  efficiency.  Out  of  the  7,714,183  tons  of  merchant 
vessels,  as  officially  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
6,782,082  tons  are  engaged  in  American  trade,  and  only  933,101 
tons  are  registered  for  foreign  carrying.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  coastwise  fleet,  or  2,949,924  tons,  is  being  operated  on  the 
great  northern  lakes,  but  a  still  larger  proportion,  or  3,625,925 
tons,  is  engaged  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Pacific  fleet  is 
963,319  tons.    As  a  recent  review  of  the  subject  has  stated: 

"  'Our  coastwise  fleet  of  6,782,082  tons  compares  impres- 
sively with  the  1,380,057  tons  of  British  shipping  employed 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  with  the  entire  German  merchant  marine,  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  4,503,095  tons;  or  with  the 
total  2,088,065  tons  of  France,  or  with  the  total  1,452,849  tons 
of  Italy.' 

"The  coastwise  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
3,409,435  tons  in  1890.  Since  that  year  it  has  doubled — an 
increase  far  greater  than  the  growth  in  wealth  or  population. 
This  native  marine  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and  suc- 
cessful of  all  national  industries,  and  its  advance  in  the  past 
decade  has  been  more  notable  than  ever  before." 

Why  these  American-built  ships  can  not  be  reinforced  by 
foreign-built  vessels  owned  by  Americans  is  then  explained,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  higher  wage  paid  to  those  who  man  our 
coastwise  craft  attract  the  best  seamen  of  the  world.    To  quote: 

"Foreign-built  vessels,  if  owned  by  American  citizens,  can 
now  secure  American  registry,  but  they  may  be  operated  only 
in  the  foreign  trade.  Domestic  commerce  is  as  strictly  reserved 
to  native  shipbuilders  as  it  always  has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic." 


Science  anb  Invention 


TO  SAVE  THE  EYES  OF  BABIES 


THAT  FORTY  out  of  every  one  hundred  babies  born 
in  the  United  States  are  brought  into  the  world  without 
any  regular  medical  attendance,  and  that  this  fad  has 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  prevalence  of  infant  blindness, 
is  revealed  by  an  investigation  into  the  practise  of  midwifery 
here  and  abroad  which  has  just  been  concluded  by  Miss  Carolyn 
Van  Blarcom,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  death-rate  is  much 
higher  during  the  first  year  of  life  than  at  any  similar  later 
period,  but  it  is  a  fact  less  familiar  that  of  all  the  deaths  among 
children  of  one  year  or  less  fully  one-tenth  occur  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  one  out  of 

ry  twenty-two  of  these  is  caused  by 
injuries  at  birth.  Practically  one-half  of  all 
eases  of  blindness,  it  is  estimated,  are  caused 
by  neglect  of  the  simple  sanitary  measures 
of  properly  cleansing  the  new  babies'  eyes. 
In  fact,  it  was  through  th«  relation  of  con- 
ditions surrounding  birth  to  the  loss  of  sight 
that  Miss  Van  Blarcom  was  led  to  study  the 
regulation,  or  lack  of  regulation,  provided 
for  the  attendance  of  mothers  at  this  criti- 
cal period. 

The  majority  of  births  at  which  there  is 
no  regular  medical  attendance  are  cared  for, 
of  course,  by  midwives.  In  many  sections 
of  the  country,  both  urban  and  rural,  mid- 
wives  attend  a  great  majority  of  cases,  but 
in  very  few  States  is  there  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  practise  of  midwifery 
or  to  restrict  it  to  women  who  have  had 
any  training  for  their  work  except  such  as 
they  may  have  gained  from  experience.  In 
most  sections  of  the  country  any  ignorant, 
untrained  woman  can  practise  midwifery  for 
hire,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  those 
engaged  in  such  work  are  not  only  with- 
out any  special  training,  but  are  heedless 
of  ordinary  measures  of  cleanliness  and  are 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  simple 
and  easy  precautionary  measures.  This 
lack  of  braining  is  not  wholly  chargeable 
to  I  lie  midwives,  for  it  is  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  thai  the  first  training-school  for 
them  was  established  in  New  York  City  in 
connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  even 
this  has  inadequate  facilities.  While  the  physician,  and  in  many 
places  the  nurse  as  well,  must  attain  a  prescribed  standard  of 
knowledge  before  being  allowed  to  practise,  the  midwife  has  been 

tnpl    from    regulation     which    explains    the   disrepute    into 

which    her  occupation    has   fallen.      It    has  even    I n    proposed 

to  suppress  the  midwife,  hut  this  is  not  approved  by  Miss 
Y;in  Blarcom.  She  holds  that  there  is  an  economic  necessity 
for  the  midwife  among  the  poor,  and  that  with  proper  training 
and  regulation  -lie  is  able  to  render  more  practical  service  to 
patients  of   this  claSS  than    they    would   he  likely   to  receive  from 

physicians  whom  they  ordinarily  would  call  in.  This  view  is 
concurred  in  by  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  one  of  the  leading  obste- 
tricians of  the  country,  who  has  written  an  introduction  to  her 
report.  The  suggestion  is  made,  therefore,  that  some  such 
measure  of  regulation  as  that  required  by  the  British  Midwives 


Act,  providing  for  the  examination,  licensing,  and  inspection  of 
midwives,  be  adopted  in  this  country.  In  the  nine  years  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  British  law  in  1902,  the  deaths  among 
new-born  infants  decreased  nearly  one-third  and  the  deaths 
of  mothers  at  childbirth  declined  more  than  one-fifth.  This 
is  a  saving  in  human  life  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  computed 
in  terms  of  money,  but  which  certainly  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  slight  expense  involved  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
The  adoption  of  adequate  measures  of  examination  and  inspec- 
tion of  midwives  is  now  being  urged  upon  the  health  authorities 
of  New  York  and  other  States.     To  quote  and  condense  the 

conclusion  of    Miss  Van  Blarcom's    report 

(New  York,  1914) : 


A  FOE  OF  INFANT  BLINDNESS. 

Miss  Carolyn  Van  Blarcom,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  whose  investi- 
gation points  the  way  to  cleaner 
and  healthier  conditions  for  little 
strangers  arriving  on  our  planet. 


"I  desire  to  express  the  indebtedness  of 
those  of  us  who  are  striving  for  midwife  re- 
form in  America  to  those  English  workers 
who  have  accomplished  so  much  toward  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  we  are  only 
beginning  to  consider,  and  who  have  given 
us  the  full  benefit  of  their  experience. 

"More  and  more,  as  I  studied  the  history 
and  looked  into  the  practical  working  of  the 
Midwives  Act,  was  I  imprest  by  this  ad- 
mirably planned  and  efficiently  conducted 
branch  of  the  public-health  service.  As 
midwives  were  recognized  as  an  important 
element  in  safeguarding  the  lives  and  health 
of  mothers  and  babies,  it  seemed  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  a  high  standard  of  midwifery 
service  was  of  utmost  importance,  and  to 
this  end  all  efforts  were  directed. 

"I  felt  that  the  practical  value  of  the 
Act  was  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the 
three  following  results  of  its  administra- 
tion: 1,  the  substitution  of  clean,  intelli- 
gent women  for  the  old,  unfit  midwives 
— which  is  gradually  being  accomplished; 
2,  the  encouragement  of  a  superior  class  of 
women  to  train  as  midwives;  and  3,  the 
ability  of  the  authorities  to  control  practis- 
ing midwives  and  limit  their  work  to  atten- 
dance upon  normal  cases — all  of  these  factors 
in  turn  making  for  the  ultimate  object  of  tin- 
Act,  that  is,  the  welfare  of  the  patients 
themselves. 

"The    higher   standards   sought    for    the 
training   and    examination   of    midwives  in 
England,    through     the    provisions    of    the 
Midwives   Act,     have    resulted     in     securing 
for  the  profession  a  higher  class  of  women. 
These  now  include  not    only    the    well-edu- 
cated   and  well-trained    graduates  of   stan- 
dardized midwifery  schools,    but    also  many 
nurses   who   recognize   the   value  and  importance  of  midwifery 
training  and  are  willing  to  enter  the  service,  now  that   it   has 
been  made  a  reputable  calling. 

"In  those  districts  where  it  has  been  possible  to  administer 
il  efficiently  there  are  splendid  examples  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished ly  means  of  its  provisions.  Since  the  whole  matter 
has  been  given  official  recognition,  one  motive  among  midwives 
in  England  for  desiring  to  render  satisfactory  service  is  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  to  their  interest  financially  to  maintain 
as  high  a  professional  standard  as  possible.  This  practical 
inducement,  coupled  with  the  instinctive  desire  of  women  to 
help  other  women  in  childbirth,  has  evidently  been  of  assistance 
in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  Act. 

"It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  exclusion  of  unfit  midwives 
from  practise  has  not  been  carried  on  with  desirable  thorough- 
ness. There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  for  had  some  of  the  midwives  now  practising  in  rural 
and  isolated  communities  been  debarred  from   such  practise, 
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LEARNING  HOW  TO  SAVE   THE   SIGHT  OF  NEWCOMERS. 
A  classroom  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  School  for  Midwives,  the  first  such  school  in  America,  opened  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 


great  hardship  might  have  been  imposed  upon  the  poor  women 
whom  they  assisted,  however  crudely.  An  indifferently  poor 
midwife  in  such  circumstances  is  immeasurably  better  than 
none  at  all.  Moreover,  to  debar  the  midwives  from  practise 
might  result  in  their  practising  surreptitiously,  whereas,  if 
licensed,  they  would  probably  benefit  from  the  inspections  to 
which  all  midwives  are  subjected." 

With  some  modifications,  says  Miss  Van  Blarcom,  it  would 
seem  that  the  general  system  for  midwife  control  in  England 
might  be  adopted  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  different 
conditions.  We  can,  of  course,  have  no  law  covering  the  entire 
country,  for  each  State  enacts  its  own  health  laws.  Our  prob- 
lem is  also  of  greater  magnitude,  and  of  greater  complexity, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  large  number  of  foreigners  who  have  brought 
with  them  their  customs  and  often  their  superstitions.  We 
read  again: 

"What  has  already  been  accomplished  in  England,  and  the 
promise  of  further  achievement  there,  should  inspire  us  American 
workers  with  the  determination  to  go  and  do  likewise,  should  en- 
courage us  to  take  up'and  solve  the  problem  which  confronts  us — 
the  problem  of  the  untrained,  unlicensed,  unsupervised  midwife. 

-"And  lest,  at  any  time,  the  importance  of  the  work  should  be 
doubted,  let  us  stop  for  one  moment  and  try  to  realize  what 
fitness  or  unfitness  in  a  midwife  may  mean.  It  may  mean — 
it  does  mean — life  or  death,  seeing  or  blindness,  health  or  in- 
validism, physical  well-being  or  lifelong  misery,  for  untold 
numbers  of  mothers  and  children  in  this  country." 


turbine  the  vapor  passes  to  a  condenser,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  condensing-boiler,  where  it  is  condensed  on  the  outer 
surface  of  tubes  containing  water.  The  heat  given  up  by  the 
mercury  vaporizes  this  water  and  produces  steam  to  drive  other 
turbines  or  for  other  purposes." 


MERCURY  -  VAPOR  ENGINES— The  successful  operation  of 
engines  in  which  the  vapor  of  mercury  takes  the  place  of  steam 
is  announced  in  Power  (New  York,  April  7),  where  we  read: 

"Mercury  vapor  as  a  source  of  power  is  a  reality.  Not  only 
has  one  of  its  most  active  demonstrators,  W.  L.  R.  Emmet, 
carried  on  successful  experiments  for  nearly  a  year,  but  he 
has  just  completed  a  100-horse-power  unit.  The  proposition 
contemplates  the  use  of  a  mercury  boiler  in  series  with  a  steam 
boiler,  the  mercury  vapor  at  high  temperature  to  be  used 
in  a  turbine.  From  a  thermodynamic  standpoint,  mercury  is 
superior  to  steam,  as  it  can  utilize  much  higher  temperatures 
without  excessive  pressures,  and  thus  increase  the  theoretical 
efficiency.  .  .  .  Another  characteristic  in  favor  of  mercury 
vapor  is  its  high  density,  hence  relatively  small  volume  compared 
with  steam  at  the  same  pressure.  This  is  important  in  that 
much  shorter  blading  can  be  employed  in  the  low-pressure  stages 
of  the  turbine.  The  process  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Emmet  is 
essentially  as  follows:  Mercury  is  vaporized  in  a  boiler,  having 
a  furnace  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  passes  at  a  pressure  slightly 
above   atmospheric    to    the   nozles   of   a   turbine.       From    the 


EYES,  TEETH,  AND  EYE-TEETH 

THAT  THE  "EYE-TEETH"  are  well  named,  and  that 
ulceration  or  other  functional  disturbance  of  these  and 
the  other  teeth  often  manifests  itself  by  trouble  with  the 
eyes,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  A.  Morgan  MacWhinnie,  of  Seattle,  in  a 
paper  on  "The  Teeth  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Eye,"  printed 
originally  in  The  New  York  Medical  Journal  and  now  published 
in  pamphlet  form.     Says  Dr.  MacWhinnie: 

"Back  of  every  case  of  eye  disturbance  there  is  a  physical 
derangement  to  account  for  it.  Very  many  times  it  is  so  obscure 
that  one  is  quite  apt  to  overlook  the  underlying  cause  and  to  con- 
fine reasons  to  local  treatment.  If  it  were  not  for  kind  Nature 
so  frequently  coming  to  our  aid,  many  are  the  patients  that  we 
would  fail  to  benefit.  We  should  remember  that  the  underlying 
cause  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  neglecting  its  treatment 
is  a  very  serious  mistake  that  we  may,  sooner  or  later,  have  to 
cope  with  in  an  aggravated  form.  The  exact  relationship  that 
accounts  for  the  many  eye  changes  seen  is  often  due  to  the 
obscure  conditions  of  the  teeth.  I  say  obscure,  for  many  are 
the  cases  that  are  seen  in  which  no  local  manifestations  of  any 
diseased  teeth  are  evident,  only  becoming  manifest  when  the 
x-ray  or  exploration  is  used.  .  .  .  That  some  relationship  seems 
to  have  been  thought  of  for  a  long  time  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  so-called  '  eye-tooth '  (upper  canine,  cuspi- 
date). Many  are  the  cases  reported  of  spasm  of  accommodation, 
the  foundation  of  which,  when  discovered,  is  in  the  root  of  a  tooth 
socket 

"We  now  realize  that  the  local  manifestation  and  the  physical 
derangement  may  be  widely  separated.  The  exact  relation 
by  which  the  changes  are  produced  in  many  of  the  eye  cases  is 
very  obscure,  the  intervening,  or  carrying  tissue,  not  apparently 
suffering  in  the  least.  It  appears  that  it  is  the  terminal  fila- 
ments of  nerves  or  lymphatics  that  are  the  carriers,  "and  the 
lowered  resistance  at  their  terminals  are  occasions  for  this, 
disturbance. 

"Several  cases  were  reported  by  Rogers,  where,  in  filling  a 
tooth,  a  brooch  was  left  in;  this  caused  hemorrhages  of  the 
eye.  Temporary  blindness  has  been  reported  by  others.  One 
of  the  cases  which  I  wish  to  report  is  one  in  which  there  was 
a  great  amount  of  fatigue,  the  patient  not  being  able  to  use  his 
eyes  over  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  in  which  case  the  teeth  were 
apparently  all  sound." 
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CLOTH   WINDOWS 

SHALL  we  discard  glass  tor  our  windows  and  go  back 
to  some  of  the  textile  and  other  fabrics,  translucent  but 
not  transparent,  utilized  by  our  ancestors  to  admit  day- 
light to  their  bouses?  Thai  this  may  be  desirable  in  school- 
rooms ted  by  John  B.  Todd  in  an  article  contributed 
to  Ti<  Scientific  American  Supplement.  Glass,  be  says,  chills 
the  room  without  admitting  a  particle  of  air  to  it.  Cotton 
cloth  will  admit  sufficient  light  and  also  a  great  deal  of  air, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cold  that  thus  enters  the  room  bv 
convection  does  not  equal  in  amount  that  imparted  by  con- 
duction and  radiation  through  the  ordinary  pane  of  glass. 
It  is  thus  easier  to  keep  a  cloth-screened  room  warm,  altho 
the  outside  air  passes  through  it  freely,  than  to  heat  a  room 
having  glass  windows.  Those  who  are  incredulous  may  try 
the  experiment  for  themselves.  Meanwhile  let  them  listen  to 
Mr.  Todd,  as  abstracted  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New 
York,  April  .      He  says: 

"The  interior  design  of  our  schoolrooms  seems  to  he  that  of  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  monastery — an  interior  hall,  dark  and 
filled  with  a  had  odor,  while  opening  from  it  are  lateral  cells  or 
classrooms.  The  universal  use  of  glass  has  provided  a  means 
to  light  these  cells  or  classrooms,  hut  no  means  have  been 
found  to  keep  them  full  of  fresh,  sweet  air.  Buildings  fitted 
with  apparatus  that  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  delivering 
eighteen  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pupil  per  minute  are  full  of  stuffiness, 
the  children  are  restless,  there  is  hacking  and  coughing. 

'"In  our  rigorous  northern  climate,  the  first  thought  is  to 
provide  a  sufficient  protection  from  the  winter  cold,  the  second 
requirement  is  to  provide  a  well-lighted  room,  and  we  fill  the 
side  wall  with  glass  which  furnishes  the  light,  but  this  same  side 
wall  of  glass  prevents  proper  ventilation  because  glass  is  the 
greatest  radiator  of  heat  known,  and  it  chills  the  bad  air  so 
rapidly  that  sufficient  good  air  can  not  be  furnished  to  ventilate 
the  rooms  properly,  while  the  halls  and  coat-rooms  are  filled 
with  stale,  dead  air  and  dust.  The  problem  is  to  introduce  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air  into  a  warm  room  to  make  it 
hygienic  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  drafts.  Drafts  in  a 
room  are  currents  of  air  with  velocity  enough  to  be  perceived, 
and  if  such  air  is  cold,  they  are  uncomfortable.  So  the  problem 
is  to  introduce  cold  air,  but  of  a  very  low  velocity.  If  of  a  very 
low  velocity,  there  must  be  a  large  inlet  to  get  sufficient  volume. 

"An  experiment  was  tried  out  last  year  in  a  modern  sixteen- 
room  BChool  with  a  registration  of  7.">().  It  is  equipped  with  a 
fan  which  forces  hot  air  into  the  room;  there  are  also  steam- 
heated  pipes  along  the  outside  walls  under  the  windows.  During 
school  hours  the  windows  and  doors  are  closed  to  keep  the 
ventilating  system  in  working  order.  The  schoolroom  in 
question  had  five  windows  facing  the  east.  The  lower  sash 
opening  was  40  inches  by  Mb  inches.  Wooden  screens  were  made 
ami  covered  with  a  medium  grade  of  unbleached  col  ton  doth. 
After  they  were  put  in  place,  the  windows  were  kept  open  during 
school  hours.  The  stuffiness  and  odor  entirely  disappeared,  as 
did  all  snuffing  and  coughing  of  the  pupils.  No  more  cases  of 
fainting  occurred,  complaints  of  headaches  ceased,  and  the 
pupils  have  done  better  work. 

"Before  school  opens  in  the  morning,  the  janitor  closes  the 
windows  and  warms  the  room  to  70  degrees  by  hot  air  from 
the  fan.  This  is  humidified  by  a  steam  jet  in  the  mixing-room. 
When  school  opens,  the  windows  are  raised  and  the  hot-air  inlet 
closed.  Tin'  windows  were  open  through  all  the  days  of  winter. 
altho  children  sit  within  five  feel  of  the  open  window.  Only 
on  occasions  of  very  severe  wind  have  windows  been  lowered, 
and  then  only  in  exposed  situations,  and  even  on  such  occasions 
one  or  more  would  be  raised  at  intervals.  There  are  no  cold 
drafts,  t  fie  velocity  of  the  hot  air  rising  from  the  radiator  pipes 
is  greater  than  thai  of  the  cold  air  which  is  being  slowly  diffused 
through  the  screens,  so  I  fiat  the  resulting  direction  of  the  air 
current  i-  upward.  The  screens  furnish  fresh  air  of  very  low 
velocity  from  a  large  surface  (aboul  fifty  square  fief  in  this 
room)  with  no  heat  loss  from  conduction,  whereas  with  the 
windows  closed,  we  have  a  large  area  of  glass  cooling  the  bad  air 
— glass  transmits  twenty  times  more  heat  than  cotton.  The 
slow  diffusion  of  fresh  air  does  not  seem  to  cool  the  air  in  the 
room  any  more  than  it  would  be  cooled  by  the  glass  if  the 
windows  were  down.  The  janitor  says  thai  the  room  has  been 
warmed  a-  easily  as  it  was  before  the  screens  were  used.  <  M  fier 
teacher-    were    at    lir-t    incredulous,    but    as    they    observed    the 


improvement  in  work  and  discipline  as  a  result  of  the  fresh-air 
conditions,  they  had  the  windows  in  their  rooms  fitted  with 
screens.  In  that  way  the  idea  has  spread  to  other  schools.  The 
public  has  become  interested,  and  many  pupils  at  the  request  of 
their  parents  have  been  transferred  from  closed  to  fresh-air 
schoolrooms.  The  teachers  and  pupils  have  learned  the  benefit 
and  comfort  of  fresh  air  and  the  educational  value  of  this  ex- 
periment has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  community. 

"Examinations  show  that  the  humidity  in  these  fresh-air 
schoolrooms  is  practically  that  of  the  outdoor  air.  while  the  dust 
under  normal  conditions  is  very  materially  reduced,  and  in 
Mime  instances  practically  eliminated,  and  that  the  condition  of 
the  air  warrants  the  opinions  of  the  teachers.  The  result  of 
eighteen  examinations  for  dust  in  fresh-air  schools,  under  various 
conditions  of  weather,  and  of  the  same  number  of  examinations 
of  closed-window  schoolrooms  in  five  different  schools,  show- 
that  the  fresh-air  schoolrooms  have  33  per  cent,  less  dust. 

"Another  great  improvement  noticed  in  the  fresh-air  school- 
rooms is  that  the  humidity  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  out 
of  doors.  The  cloth  screens  do  not  interfere  with  the  lighting  of 
the  room  unless  they  are  allowed  to  become  discolored  with  dust, 
the  light  rays  are  broken  up  and  diffused  throughout  the  room  so 
that  the  character  of  the  lighting  is  really  improved." 


FIRE  FROM  HEAVEN 

THE  POSSIBILITY  that  a  discharge  of  lightning  may 
start  a  fire  is  recognized  in  every  insurance  policy,  yet 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  hear  from  our  forest 
authorities  that  more  than  half  the  forest  tires  are  caused  by 
this  agency.  In  one  State  alone,  last  year,  seven  hundred  fires 
were  set  in  a  brief  period  by  lightning,  during  a  dry  spell.  With 
other  sources,  preventive  measures  may  be  of  use,  but  when  the 
fire  drops  from  heaven  we  must  rely  on  prompt  and  effect ive 
work  in  putting  it  out.     Says  The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago): 

"Philosophers,  so  called,  formerly  spent  much  time  in  theor- 
izing how  mankind  procured  the  first  fire.  To  those  lazy  think- 
ers it  seemed  a  great  mystery;  but  if  they  had  spent  half  as  much 
time  in  observation  as  they  wasted  in  meditation,  they  might 
have  found  something  out.  Lucretius  thought,  man  first  ob- 
tained fire  from  "hot  ores,'  but  neglected  to  explain  what  heated 
the  ores.  Others  thought  trees  rubbing  together  started  the 
first  fire;  others  traced  the  origin  to  rolling  stones;  still  others 
to  sparks  struck  from  horses'  feet.  Not  one  suggestion  of 
lightning  occurs  anywhere  in  the  literature  of  ancient  times. 
unless  the  lines  of  an  old  Oreek  poet  may  be  so  interpreted  when 
he  wrote:  'With  sacrilegious  hands  Prometheus  stole  celestial 
fire  and  bore  it  down  from  heaven.' 

"Henry  S.  Graves,  chief  of  the  United  states  Forest  Service, 
has  been  conducting  some  investigations  that  would  have  caused 
Lucretius,  Pindar,  Hesiod,  and  the  other  dreamers  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  He  has  collected  statistics  of  forest  fire>  in  1913, 
and  shows  that  more  were  set  that  year  by  lightning  than  were 
caused  by  any  other  agency,  not  even  excepting  locomotives  and 
all  other  steam-engines.  That  finding  is  remarkable.  Nearly 
every  woodsman  can  recall  an  instance  where  a  tree  was  fired  by 
lightning;  but  few  have  supposed  that  no  other  agency  equals 
lightning  in  the  number  of  fires  set. 

"Twenty-two  States  last  year  reported  forests  set  on  fire  by 
lightning;  but  of  all  regions  in  the  whole  country  California  was 
the  worst.  A  single  storm  started  a  string  of  fires  760  miles  long 
in  that  State,  extending  along  t  lie  mountains  from  Oregon  to 
Mexico.  More  than  seven  hundred  separate  tires  were  set  in  a 
brief  period.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  absence 
of  rain  during  a  period  of  unusual  electrical  disturbance. 

"All  the  precautions  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  take  can 
not  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  forests  being  set  on  tire  by  light- 
ning; but  ttie  consequent  damage  may  be  much  decreased  by 
being  ready  to  fight.  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war  is  the 
policy  pursued  by  Forester  (Ira\es.  1  le  has  his  forces  organized, 
his  tools  and  apparatus  at  strategic  points,  trails  built,  and 
telephone-lines  strung,  and  when  lightning,  locomotives,  in- 
cendiaries, or  Campers  Start  a  fire,  the  lighters  converge  to  the 
point  of  danger  and  usually  win  in  a  short  time.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  fad  that  half  of  the  tins 
are  extinguished  before  they  burn  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and 
half  of  the  remainder  before  they  spread  over  ten  acres. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  result  would  be  if  tires  were  left  to 
burn  themselves  out,  as  formerly  was  the  custom." 
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COLOR   AND  ODOR   IN   PLANTS 

THAT  WHITE  FLOWERS  are  more  generally  possest 
of  odor  than  others,  and  that  the  odor  is  also  more 
generally  agreeable  when  the  flower  is  while,  appears 
from  investigations  made  some  years  ago  by  two  Germans, 
Messrs.  Sehubler  and  Koehler,  and  recently  reported  in  La 
Parfumerie  Modernc  (Paris,  January).  We  translate  below  an 
abstract  of  the  report  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  February 
19).     Says   this  paper: 

"Having  analyzed  more  than  4,200  plants,  belonging  to  27 
families,  .  .  .  these  scientists  have  shown,  first,  that  white  is  the 
most  common  color  in  flowers;  secondly,  that  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  are  found  more  extensively  than  violet,  green,  orange,  and 
brown;  and  finally  that  the  odoriferous  species  are  thus  classified 

according  to  color: 

• 
Number  of 

Color                                        Number  of  Odoriferous 

Species  Species 

White 1,194  187 

Red 933  84 

Yellow 950  77 

Hlue 594  31 

Violet 308  13 

Ci  reen 153  24 

Orange 50  3 

Brownish 18  1 

Total 4,200  420 

"As  may  be  seen,  the  number  of  odoriferous  plants  does  not 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  species.  This  result  seems 
surprizing  at  first  sight;  as  most  cultivated  garden-plants,  being 
those  with  which  amateurs  are  generally  best  acquainted,  are 
sought  especially  because  of  their  perfume,  this  proportion  seems 
difficult  to  accept  for  the  man  who  limits  his  observation  of 
nature  to  that  in  his  garden-beds;  but  if  he  reflects  on  the  number 
of  native  wild  flowers  that  have  no  appreciable  odor,  his  astonish- 
ment will  disappear. 

"By  examination  of  the  table  one  may  easily  see  that  propor- 
tionally there  are  most  odorous  flowers  among  the  white  and 
next  among  the  red. 

"As  for  the  kinds  of  perfume,  and  altho  it  would  be 
difficult  to  classify  them  as  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  since 
tastes  differ  to  infinity,  a  conscientious  observer,  accustomed  to 
odors,  has  shown  that  white  flowers  are  not  only  more  generally 
perfumed  than  others,  but  also  that  their  odor  is  generally  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  flowers  of  other  colors.  Of  100  white 
flowers,  15  have  an  agreeable  odor  and  only  1  a  disagreeable 
odor;  while  of  100  flowers  of  varied  color  the  ratio  of  agreeable 
to  disagreeable  odors  is  only  5  to  1." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


same    chemical    constitution    as    that    of   green    leaves,    is    found 

in  the  body  of  an  animal  only  when  introduced  with  vegetable 

food.      There  is  no  such   thing  as  'animal    chlorophyl.'      This  is 

not  to  say  that  the  green  animal  pigment  may  not  l>e  a  near 

relative  of  ohlorophyl,  as  Marchlcwski  and  others  have  already 
shown  for  the  pigment  of  I  he  red-blood  globules  hemoglobin." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Litbrart  Digest. 


GREEN  ANIMALS — Green  coloration  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
lower  animals — insects,  worms,  and  reptiles.  The  possible 
identity  of  this  green  pigment  with  the  chlorophyl  that 
gives  to  plants  their  characteristic  green  colors  has  been  ex- 
ercising biologists.  When  a  green  insect  lives  among  green 
leaves,  most  naturalists  believe  that  its  color  is  "protective." 
Is  it  possible  that  nature  has  imitated  here  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  plant  coloring-matter,  as  well  as  its  color?  In 
some  cases  the  substance  is  regarded  as  formed  from  the  plant 
food  of  the  insect  or  worm  in  question.  But  eight  years  ago  it 
was  proved  by  Hans  Przibram  that  the  Egyptian  mantis  as- 
sumes its  green  hue  even  when  all  green  plant  food  is  taken  from 
it.     Says  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  March  21): 

"This  writer  has  been  able  to  point  out  certain  chemical 
reactions  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  green  pigment  of  locusts, 
grasshoppers,  etc.,  from  vegetable  chlorophyl.  The  pigment 
of  the  green  worm  Bonellia  differs  in  its  reactions  from  both. 
These  investigations  show  that  plant  food  is  unnecessary  for 
the  production  of  a  green  color  in  animals  and  also  that  animal 
green  pigments  need  not  be  identical  with  chlorophyl.  But 
as  a  Russian  author,  Podiapolsky,  has  recently  endeavored  again 
to  show  the  identity  of  plant  and  animal  greens,  Mr.  Przibram 
has  taken  up  the  question  anew  by  spectrum  analysis  .  .  .  and 
confirmed    his    previous    results.      True    chlorophyl,    with    the 


THE  MUSIC  OF  SPEECH 

THAT  SPEECH  AND  MUSIC  have  certain  natural 
relations  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  words  of  some 
songs  will  "sing  well,"  while  others  will  not.  In  the 
former  the  composer  has  understood  these  relationships,  or,  at 
any  rate,  has  been  able  to  conform  to  them  instinctively.  It  has 
even  been  held  that  words  when  sung  cease  to  be  real  speech, 
in  that  they  are  more  or  less  intimately  merged  in  musical  tones. 
But  musical  tone  is  in  some  degree  present  in  all  spoken  language. 
While  all  tongues  do  not  follow  the  Chinese  in  recognizing  pitch 
as  an  integral  element  in  pronunciation,  all  use  the  upward  or 
downward  inflection  to  indicate  a  question  or  a  conclusion.  Is 
intonation  in  this  sense  a  real  part  of  articulate  speech,  or  is  it 
independent?  This  question,  says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, March  14),  has  been  frequently  discust.  He  writes,  in 
substance : 

"The  matter  is  only  part  of  a  wider  subject — viz.,  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  articulate  speech  and  the  appreciation 
of  tone  and  rhythm,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  tone  in  singing 
speech.    Cases  have  been  recorded  where  patients  suffering  from 
motor  aphasia  have  been  able  under  the  influence  of  musical 
stimuli  to  articulate  words  in  song  that  otherwise  they  could 
not  articulate  at  all.     It  is  generally  recognized,  in  fact,  that 
normal  individuals  can  often  remember  the  words  of  a  song 
only  by  singing  the  air.    Sir  William  Gowers  has  somewhere  said 
that  the  words  of  a  song  do  not  constitute  articulate  speech  in 
the  ordinary  sense;  they  are  merged  in  the  melody  and  appear 
as  its  completion.     There  is  an  intimate  association  between 
articulate  speech  and  musical  tones.    The  late  Professor  Brissaud 
held  that  intonation  is  an  earlier  acquisition  than  articulation 
in  the  function  of  speech.    This  evolution  theory  finds  apparent 
support  in  the  facts  that  some  idiots  who  can  not  articulate  can 
compose    melodies,    and    that   infants   can  reproduce   melodies 
while  they  can  not  form  words.    The  late  Professor  Ballet  thought 
that  the  expression  of  emotion,  the  elaboration  of  tone,  and  the 
articulation  of  words,  were  three  stages  in  one  and  the  same 
process.     There  is  no  doubt  that  disturbances  in  the  function 
of  intonation,  impairment  of  the  appreciation  of  rhythm,  and, 
generally,  amusia,  are  closely  associated  with  aphasia,  and  can 
be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  methods  of  investigation 
of  that  complex  symptom.     In  the  N e urologisches  Centralblatt  for 
March  1,  Dr.  K.  Agadschanianz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  discust 
the  whole  subject  in  a  lucid  fashion,  and  has  described  two  cases 
at  some  length.     In  one  of  these  a  patient  of  62  had  a  slight 
stroke  producing  hemiparesis  of  the  left  side.     He  had  formerly 
been  a  good  violin-player.      On  examination  he  was  found  to 
have  vocal  and  instrumental  motor  amusia   [lack  of  musical 
abilityl,  sensory  and  motor  defect  in  the  matter  of  rhythm,  and 
incomplete  word  deafness   and  melody  deafness.     The  second 
case  was  that  of  a  doctor  of  medicine,  aged  fifty,  who  had  been  a 
fine  piano-player.     After  a  stroke  involving  the  right  side,  the 
paralysis  cleared  up  entirely,  but  when  he  was  examined  sub- 
sequently the  following  condition  was  found.    There  was  no  in- 
strumental amusia,  but  he  could  no  longer  sing,  altho  he  could 
speak.     He  understood   spoken   words  imperfectly,   but  much 
better  than  familiar  melodies  played  in  his  presence.    Similarly 
he  repeated  spoken  words  much  better  than  melodies  played 
over  for  him;  there  was  gross  defect  in  the  appreciation  and 
reproduction    of    rhythm.      Cases    of    this    description    do    not 
support  the  evolution  theory  which  makes  articulate  speech  a 
more  recent  acquisition  than  emotional  speech.     It  is  probable 
that  the  two  are  anatomically  independent,  as  they  are  psycho- 
logically.    There  is,  further,  some  evidence  to  associate  these 
faculties  of  rhythm  and  tone  appreciation  and  expression  with 
a  localization  in  the  temporal  lobes,  a  large  cortical  area  the 
functions  of  only  a  small  portion  of  which  have  been  satisfac- 
torily elucidated." 


Letters    and   Art 


A   "MODERN"   PAINTER   WHO  DIED   300   YEARS   AGO 


E\RLY  IN  APRIL  the  Spanish  city  of  Toledo  celebrated, 
with  a  solemn  funeral  Bervioe,  the  tercentenary  of  the 
death  of  Domenico  Theotocopouli,  better  known  as  El 
Qreeo,  and  now  ranked  by  BOme  critics  not  only  as  Spain's 
greatest  artist,  bul  as  one  of  the  five  or  six  greatesl  painters  of  all 
nine.  A  monument  was  unveiled 
and  there  wa-  opened  a  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  photographs 
of  hi-  work.  Nor  is  Toledo 
alone  in  honoring  this  three- 
hundredth  anniversary;  it  is 
made  the  occasion  for  tributes 
by  the  press  of  all  nations. 
Yei.  as  a  Toledo  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post 
reminds  us,  alt  ho  HI  (ireco  has 
been  dead  for  three  hundred 
\ears.  his  present  rating  in  the 
art  world  is  comparatively  new. 
"In  181  I  and  1714.  had  cen- 
tenaries then  come  into  vogue, 
that  of  El  (Ireco  would  have 
attracted  no  attention,"  writes 
this  correspondent,  who  goes 
on  to  say  that  to-day,  "whether 
fascinated  or  repelled  by  his 
art,  an  ever-growing  number  of 
persons  are  arrested  by  that 
art,  and  by  the  man  himself." 
And  the  explanation  of  this 
growing  interest,  according  to 
more  than  one  critic,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Kl  (Ireco 
i-  really,  as  the  lUustrirte  Zci- 
tung  (Leipzig)  puts  it,  "the 
exemplification  and  forerunner 
of  our  modern  school  of  art." 
Thus  in  the  London  Times  also 
we  read  that  he  "worked  out 
modem     theories    of    art     two 

centuries  ahead  of  any  rival." 

And  in  The  ( 'mill  mporary 
Hi  >  a  a  I  London)  for  April. 
Aubrey     P.    (1.     Bell    describes 

him  a-     essentially  a  painter  of  the  twentieth  century."    Mr. 

Hell   goes  on   to  say: 

"  Kl  Qreeo'a  individual  and  intellectual  art  appeals  forcibly 
to  a  materialistic  age  which  takes  refuge  by  reaction  in  mysticism 
and  admiration  of  intellect.  His  influence  not  only  on  art,  but 
OH  literature  (especially  A/.orin,  Raroja,  Valle-Inclan  I,  in  Spain 
in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  verv  marked.  And  to  critics 
of  the  twentieth  century,  at  least,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
beauty  of  his  art,  nine  recognized,  will  ever  be  rejected.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  a  critic  to  say,  as  Cumberland  said  in  the 
eighteenth    century,    that    Luis   Tristan    'certainly    exceeded    his 

master  in  correctness  of  drawing  and  purity  of  taste.'  Myriads 
of  schoolgirls  draw  more  correctly  than  Kl  (Ireco  every  year, 
but  aa  to  purity  of  taste,  no  one  thinks  now  of  comparing  El 
(Ireco  with  Tristan.  The  painter  of  seven  such  pictures— to 
choose  seven  as  the  'Driving  from  the  Temple'  (New  York), 
the  'Assumption'  (Church  of  St.  Vicente,  Toledo),  the  'St. 
Maurice'  (Eseorial),  the  'Expolio'  (sacristy  of  Toledo  Cathe- 
dral), the  'St.  Martin'  (Philadelphia),  the  'Entierro'  (Church 


Kl,  (iRECO'S  PORTRAIT  OF   BIMSELF. 

This  painter  is  regarded  by  many  critics  as  "(lie  leader  and  pre- 
cursor of  the  modern  schools."  because  "  ho  unconsciously  worked 
out  modern  theories  of  art  two  centuries  ahead  of  an}  rival.''  Little 
is  known  of  his  life,  but  a  contemporary  record  stales  that  "he 
never  painted  any  common  person."  and  that    he  lived  in  poverty. 

proud  of  the  greatness  of  his  spirit."      His  art  is   'silent  music." 


of  Santo  Tome,  Toledo),  the  'Ascension'  (Prado,  Madrid) — 
need  not  fear  to  lose  his  place  among  the  five  or  six  greatesl 
artists  of  all   time.      He  stands   with    Rubens  and    Rembrandt, 

with  Titian  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

"Life  and  movement,  ceaseless  aspiration,  these  are  the 
abiding  impressions  left  by  Kl  Qreeo'a  work.     Thej  are  present 

in  all  his  pictures.  In  the 
portraits  thought  is  clearly 
active  and  the  faces  are, there- 
fore, living  and  without  rigidi- 
ty :  Kl  ( Ireco  has  not  seized  a 
momentary  tixt  expression,  but 
has  given   their  character  as  it 

changes  and  develops 

"  If  Kl  ( Ireco's  art  sometimes 
strikes  by  strangeness  (the 
phrase  used  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor  of  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Browning),  it  ultimately  forces 
us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
artist's  vision  is  truer  than  our 
own,  and  this  surely  is  the 
highest  test  of  art.  Kl  (Ireco 
spiritualizes  and  idealizes  Un- 
real, and  it  becomes  not  a 
vague  abstraction,  but  some- 
thing more  real  and  living 
than  we  knew.  It  matters 
really  very  little  whether  the 
light  which  it  presents  is  a  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
whether  this  hand  or  that  arm 
be  unnaturally  drawn.  It  has 
the  consecration  and  the  poet's 
dream.  At  the  narrow  realistic 
school  of  a  later  age,  which 
seeks  to  present  things  with  a 
meticulous  and  wearisome  ac- 
curacy as  they  habitually  ap- 
pear to  us,  El  Qreeo  would 
have  been  the  tirst  to  laugh, 
but  in  the  true  realism,  where 
it  merges  into  idealism  and 
presents  things  as  they  are  or 
as  they  may  appear  to  the 
artist's  vision,  not  as  they  or- 
dinarily seem,  Kl  Greco  was 
unrivaled. 

"Velasquez,  was  an  artist, 
technically  a  great  artist,  Kl 
(ireco  was  something  more,  for 
he  was  a  great  thinker,  with 
that  wonderful  power  of  em- 
bracing ev  cry  Held  of  art  which 
belonged  to  some  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance — Cellini, 
or  Leonardo,  or  Michelangelo.  He  is  of  their  company.  Hut 
altho  Kl  (Ireco  is  undoubtedly  a  far  greater  artist  than  Velasquez, 
Velasquez  will,  perhaps,  ever  have  a  larger  number  of  admirers, 
just  as  Wagner's  admirers  are  a  multitude,  while  the  worshipers 
at  Mozart's  inmost  shrine  are  comparat  iv  civ  few.  Yei  onlv  if 
you  prefer  the  operas  of  Wagner  to  those  of  Mozart  may  von 
set  Velasquez  above  Kl  Greoo.  With  music,  indeed,  Kl  Qreeo'a 
pictures,  more  than  those  of  any  other  artist,  have  a  strange 
affinity.  They  are  seamless,  delicately  woven  symphonies,  a 
silent  music." 

Yet  Mr.  Bell  admits  that  the  peculiarities  of  El  Greco's  stylo 
are  so  marked  that  some  critics  have  explained  them  by  the 
theory  that  he  was  a  madman,  while  others  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  afflicted  with  strabism  and  astigmatism. 
^  ears  ago  Sir  .1.  C.  Robinson  remarked  that  the  flickering  un- 
rest of  all  the  details  in  Kl  (ireco's  pictures  affects  the  uninitiated 
observer  as   would   a    harsh    tumult  of  discordant   sounds,   and 
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another  critic  has  described  him  as  'fa  frenzied  Tintoretto." 
And  a  Toledo  correspondent  slates  that  so  startling  is  his 
method  in  one  group  of  pictures,  the  "  Apostolado,"  which 
hang  in  a  Toledo  museum,  that  "many  people  rush  horrified 
from  their  presence." 

The  most  famous  of  El  Greco's  pictures  is  "Tho  Burial  of 
the  Count  of  Orgaz,"  described  by  a  Spanish  critic  as  "tho  most 
penetrating  page  of  Spanish  painting."  Concerning  the 
painting  of  this  canvas  some  interesting  and  curious  informa- 
tion has  just  come  to  light.  This  information  is  thus  sum- 
marized in  the  London 
Morning  Pout: 

' '  We  now  have  a  docu- 
ment  showing  that  El 
Greco  Formally  engaged 
himself  to  paint  this  pic- 
Lure  for  the  church  of 
Santo  Tome,  at  Toledo, 
on  March  18,  1586.  He 
undertook  to  finish  it  by 
Christmas  of  that  year. 
The  Archbishop's  per- 
mission carefully  defined 
the  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  every  detail. 
El  Greco  is  to  'paint  a 
procession  showing  the 
cura  and  other  priests 
saying  the  funeral  ser- 
vice for  Don  Gonzalo 
Rruyz,  of  Toledo,  lord 
of  the  town  of  Orgaz, 
and  how  Saint  Augus- 
tine and  Saint  Stephen 
came  down  to  bury  the 
body  of  this  knight,  the 
one  holding  his  head,  the 
other  his  feet,  and  plac- 
ing him  in  the  grave; 
and  must  devise  around 
it  many  persons  looking 
on  (mucha  gente  que  es- 
t<iba  mirando),  and  over 
all  this  paint  the  heavens 
opened  in  glory.' 

"El  Greco  was  to  re- 
ceive, for  the  present, 
only  one  hundred  ducats 
of  the  price  eventually 
to  be  fixt.  It  is  now 
established  that  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  the 
authorities  of  the  church 
of  Santo  Tome  and  El 
Greco  as  to  the  value  of 
the  picture.  It  was  the 
custom,  when  a  picture 
was  ordered,  to  advance 
a  certain  sum  to  the  art- 
ist, and  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  picture  valuers  were  appointed  to  decide  what  further 
sum  was  due.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  woidd  attempt  now 
to  decide  the  value  of  'El  Entierro.'  Borrow  said  of  this  picture 
that  it  would  be  cheap  at  £5,000.  At  a  Paris  sale  in  June,  1918, 
£6,920  was  given  for  a  comparatively  unimportant '  Holy  Family ' 
by  El  Greco,  and  over  £5,000  each  for  two  others  of  his  pictures. 
The  valuers  for  the  authorities  of  Santo  Tome  fixt  the  price 
at  1,200  ducats.  The  cura  of  Santo  Tome  formally  protested 
against  so  high  a  sum  (.se  agravio),  and  accordingly  new  assessors 
were  appointed.  This  time,  however,  the  sum  fixt  was  even 
larger — 1,600  ducats.  The  church  authorities  now  appealed  to 
the  Archbishop's  Court,  which  on  May  30,  1588,  condemned  'the 
said  priest  and  bursar  within  nine  days  to  give  and  pay  to  the 
said  Domenico  Teotocopouli  of  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the 
said  church  the  sum  of  1,200  ducats,'  the  amount  of  the  first 
valuation.    . 

"It  was  now  El  Greco's  turn  to  protest,  and,  seeing  that  lie 
had  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  against  him,  he  decided  to  do 
so  'before  his  Holiness  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 
saying  that  he  had  received  a  wrong  in  that  the  said  church  and 


its  priest  and   bursar  had   been  fri-ci\  from   the  said    1(H)  duoatS.' 

On  June  20  we  find  him  agreeing  to  accept  the  1,200  ducats." 


T 


OPERA  FOR   THE  NON-MILLIONAIRE 

iHB  BALANCE-SHEETS  of  the  Century  Theater  may 

or  may  not  show  the  popular  opera  presented  then'  thi 
year  to  be  a  financial  success.     Hut,  it  is  the  success  in 
numbers   which   leads  its   directors   to  feel   well   content.      Over 
four  hundred   thousand   people  attended    the  two   hundred   and 
twenty  performances  during  the  season  just,  closed,  and  the  seats 

whose  prices  ranged 
from  twenty-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  were  never 
unfilled.  Such  popular 
works  as  "  M  adame  Bu  I  - 
terfly"  and  "The  Tales 
of  Hoffmann"  drew  be- 
yond capacity  and  sent, 
away  many  admirers 
who  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission. Before  next 
season  begins  the  house 
will  be  remodeled  so 
that  tho  number  of 
cheaper  seats  will  be  in- 
creased by  more  than 
40  per  cent.  This  in- 
creased capacity  for 
accommodating  larger 
numbers  proves  to  the 
New  York  Sun  a  "more 
complete  fulfilment  of 
the  ideal  with  which  the 
Century  Opera  Com- 
pany was  formed."  The 
Times  (New  York)  un- 
dertakes an  optimistic 
tone,  no  doubt,  in  pur- 
poseful opposition  to 
some  of  those  who  have 
decried  the  artistic 
merits  of  the  Century's 
season : 


"THE   MOST   PENETRATING    PAGE   OP  SPANISH   PAINTING." 

This  picture,  "The  Burial  of  the  Count  of  Orsaz."  hangs  in  the  Church  of  Santo 
Tome,  Toledo,  for  which  it  was  originally  painted.  El  Greco  received  1,200 
ducats  (about  $2,400)  for  it.     To-day  $25,000  is  a  common  price  for  his  canvases. 


"In  an  artistic  way, 
the  result  of  the  season 
lias  been  more  than 
might  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  in  view  of 
the  comparatively  short 
time  given  to  prelimi- 
nary preparation,  some  of  the  productions  have  been  of 
a  remarkable  quality  from  every'  point  of  view,  musical, 
dramatic,  and  pictorial,  and  all  have  been  vastly  better  than  the 
occasional  performances  of  opera  at  low  prices  hitherto  offered 
in  this  city.  We  have  no  doubt  that  improvement  will  be  noted 
next  year.  The  City  Club's  Committee  on  Popular  Opera,  in 
publishing  its  statement  of  the  results  of  the  experiment,  an- 
nounces a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Century  Opera  Club. 
No  better  way  to  promote  general  culture  could  be  devised  than 
to  support  performances  of  good  music.  Like  the  patrons  of  the 
Philharmonic  and  the  Symphony  Society,  the  founders  and 
upholders  of  the  popular  opera  are  contributing  wisely  to  the 
enlightenment  and  uplift  of  the  community.  Good  music  can 
rarely  be  established  on  a  very  strong  commercial  basis.  The 
career  of  a  singer  is  brief  and  the  value  of  musical  gifts  is  natur- 
ally high.  Competent  musicians  must  be  paid  liberally.  The 
appeal  of  opera  is  much  larger  than  that  of  pure  music,  and  a 
permanent  opera-house  in  which  works  of  great  merit  can  be 
heard  for  little  money  will  be  a  boon  to  this  city." 

The     Tribune    takes    in    hand    those    who    have    "honestly 
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maintained  that  then-  was  no  room  in  New  York  for  educative 
popular-prieed  opera."  What  tiny  have  based  thai  conviction 
on.  it  points  out.  is  the  "long  list  of  failures  encountered  by  im- 
uurious  to  preeenl  overambitious  or  not  sufficiently 
ambitious  moderate-priced  opera.'"  But  this  is  reverting  to 
the  history  of  a  decade  or  two  ago: 

•  Recently    New    York    has   made  great    progress  as  a   center 
capable  of  appreciating  and   supporting  opera   of  substantial 


EL  GRECO'S       ST.    MARTIN." 

In  this  famous  painting,  which  is  now  in  the  United  stales  we 
notice  the  peculiar  elongation  of  the  human  figure  to  which  El  Greco 
so  often  resorted,    it  proves  a  stumbling-block  to  some. 


quality,  shorn  of  the  accompaniments  of  mere  luxury  and  fash- 
ionable display.  A  public  has  developed  which  is  glad  to  take 
opera  on  the  same  terms  on  which  it  is  given  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  Europe.    Musical  knowledge  and  interest  are  broadening, 

and  an  enterprise  like  the  Centurj  Opera  Company  helps  l<» 
satisfy  the  demands  of  lens  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who 
cannot  afford  to  attend  performances  a  I  tin  Metropolitan  Opera 
lion 

The  World  pays  its  tribute  to  the  masses- 

"In    the   wa.\    of  education  during   the   past    few    months   New 

York  has  had  exceptional  opportunities.  It  was  not  fashion  or 
love  "f  display  that  drew  so  many  thousands  of  people  everj 
week  to  Centra]  Park  West.  Time  is  likely  to  prove  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  public  to  the  Centurj   Opera   House  will  he  no 

less  la-ting  than  to  I  h<  Metropolitan  with  its  more  pretentious 
program." 


OUR  SLIM    FICTION  OUTPUT 

TAKING  STOCK  of  our  fiction  product  of  a  twelve- 
month past,  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  British 
competitors,  leaves  us  "nothing  to  be  proud  of,"  thinks 
the  New  York  Enmity  PosL  "Out  of  the  novels  of  the  spring 
flight  hardly  a  hook  of  exceptional  distinction  emerges." 
declares  this  appraiser,  tho  it  rinds  that  "if  we  go  back  so  as  to 
include  the  novels  of  the  fall  of  1913,  the  balance  swings  a  hit 
more  in  our  favor,  with  the  advantage  still  greatly  on  the  other 
side."  If  one  needs  further  convincing,  a  "mere  comparison  of 
names"  is  sufficient,  and  The  Post  enforces  the  point  by  citing 
Galsworthy,  Wells.  Conrad.  Hewlett,  De  Morgan.  Chesterton, 
and  a  whole  array  of  younger  men — W.  B.  Maxwell,  .lames 
Stevens,  Compton  MacKenzie,  D.  11.  Lawrence.  Gilbert 
Cannon,  and  Hugh  Walpole.  against  a  far  disproportionate  list 
of  Americans.      On  our  side  of  the  water. 

"We  can  cite,  in  the  way  of  novels  of  more  or  Les6  serious 
moment.  Mrs.  Wharton's  •Custom  of  the  Country.'  Mrs. 
Walls's  'Van  Cleve,'  and  Mr.  Dawson's  'The  Garden  Without 
Walls.'  By  stretching  a  point  we  may  include  amiable  bit* 
of  work  like  the  late  Dr.  Mitchell's  'Westways'  and  Meredith 
Nicholson's  'Otherwise  Phyllis."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
question  whether  Mr.  Daw-son  should  not  be  credited  to  En- 
gland rather  than  to  America. 

"Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  fiction  output  of  1913-14  in  this 
country  has  been  a  very  meager  one,  to  the  point  of  not  being 
representative.  Names  of  respectable  strength  are  obviously 
missing  from  our  list.  Yet  we  may  imagine  such  names  in- 
scribed on  our  side  of  the  ledger,  and  still  see  how  strong  the  ac- 
count would  run  against  us.  We  have  our  moments  of  exulta- 
tion when  we  assert  our  literary  independence  of  England — we 
do  it  more  frequently  in  the  theater  than  in  the  novel,  to  be  sure 
— and  we  have  seasons  like  the  present  to  administer  a  healthy 
and  necessary  dose  of  humility.  Often  the  reaction  goes  too 
far.  There  is  still,  without  doubt,  a  very  strong  tendency 
toward  Anglomania  among  us.  If  Mrs.  Wharton  were  an 
Englishwoman  there  would  be  less  hesitation  in  certain  intellec- 
tual circles  to  do  justice  to  her  splendid  talents.  Mrs.  Watt-, 
writing  in  England,  would  be  received  as  a  'serious'  writer  h\ 
serious  people  in  this  country  who  are  deceived  by  the  simple, 
unforced  quality  of  her  truthfulness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
apt  to  be  awed  into  accepting  everything  from  the  pen  of  H.  (!. 
Wells  as  vitally  true  and  significant,  and  to  pay  a  little  more 
than  is  due  to  the  talents  of  a  De  Morgan,  while  we — at  least  the 
youngest  of  us — are  rather  patronizing  to  the  noble  artist ry  of 
the  veteran  W.  D.  Howells.  Yet.  with  all  exceptions  taken, 
t  he  case  does  run  pretty  heavily  against  us;  a  fact  which  thought- 
ful Americans  regularly  take  to  heart." 

In  some  of  these  heart-searchings  it  has  seemed  to  this  writer 
that  "too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  'opportunities' 
that  exist  here  iti  America  for  (lie  creation  of  a  great  literature" 

"As  if  great  literature  could  not  be  produced,  and  had  not 
been  produced,  under  all  opportunities  and  lack  of  opportunities, 
in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  swarming  cities,  under  despotisms  and 
under  political  and  social  freedom,  in  great  military  empires  and 
among  petty  nationalities.  Critics  who  would  shame  us  in 
producing  the  long-delayed  'gnat  American  novel'  are  always 
throwing  the  unlimited  opportunities  of  America  into  our  face. 
The  opportunities  are  there,  of  course:  democracy,  vast  popula- 
tions, vast  riches,  racial  complexity,  magnificent  geographical 
distances,  stupendous  economic  forces.  But  none  of  those 
things,  nor  all  of  those  things,  when  put  into  a  novel,  will  make 
it  a  gnat  novel.  What  makes  a  great  novel  is  t  he  soul  of  man. 
One  soul  is  enough  if  honesiu  observed  and  honestly  set  down. 
Thai    great    opportunity    is    present    everywhere.     Cervantes 

found  it  'in  Spain  and  Turgeiief   in  Russia.      We   do  not  need  the 

complexity  of  100,000,000  people  ami  two  dozen  strains  of 
blood  to  foster  great  literature.  Ibsen  found  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities in  his  two-by-four  Norwegian  Dative  land." 

The  young  American  writer  of  talent  who  is  ambitious  to  do 
serious  work  encounters  danger  of  misinterpreting  tin  remarks 
lie  hears  Hung  about.      His  dilemma  is  thus  imagined: 

"Opportunities,  social  conflicts,  justice,   tyranny     why,  the 

I  hiui'  apparently   to  do  must    be  to  tackle  some  'problem  of  the 
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THE    "WHOLE   BLOOMING   BOAT"   ON  THE   HIPPODROME   STAGE. 

To  build  a  big  ship  in  a  theater  and  man  real  rigging  with  real  sailors  is  an  entirely  praiseworthy  feat,"  says  a  critic — but  he  dubiously  adds, 
"  Why  drag  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  ?  "    The  witty  lines  of  those  men  are  almost  lost  in  these  cavernous  depths. 


day.'  And  our  young  writer  will  immediately  start  to  find  his 
problem,  the  very  captain  of  industry  whom  Mr.  Herrick  re- 
jects, or  the  decay  of  religious  faith,  or  the  working  classes,  or 
suffrage,  or  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  more  abstract  nature,  but 
problems  for  all  that.  And  with  his  problem  he  is  lost,  especially 
since  he  has  not  the  supreme  talent  which  may  transmute  a 
problem  into  universality.  No;  the  trouble  with  our  writers  is 
not  that  they  neglect  their  opportunities,  but  that  they  neglect 
their  opportunity;  that  they  think  they  are  serious  when  they 
busy  themselves  with  problems  of  the  day,  when  they  should 
be  busying  themselves  with  men  and  women." 


"  PIN  AFORE  M,  RAISED  TO  THE  A™ 

POWER 

SOMETIMES  THE  THINGS  like  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
that  seem  to  hav  ,  been  with  us  always  have  to  justify 
their  continued  reappearance  by  the  principle  of  reduplica- 
tion. Thus,  we  have  seen  the  time-worn  play  made  more  force- 
fid,  if  possible,  by  two  Evas  and  six  Topsys,  and  heaven  knows 
how  many  bloodhounds.  Just  now  the  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera,  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  has  returned  in  a  new  incarnation 
that  puts  to  blush  even  her  own  previous  attempts  with  two 
Buttercups  and  two  Dick  Deadeyes.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hippodrome  in  New  York  through  what  Mr.  Sam  Wetter  would 
have  called  "a  patent  double  magnifying  gas  microscope  of 
hextra  power."  Even  that  most  blase  of  reporters,  Town 
Topics  (New  York),  thrills  at  the  sight  of  "the  whole  blooming 
boat,  floating  bravely  at  anchor  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Hippo- 
drome at  Portsmouth — or  Portsmouth  at  the  Hippodrome." 
It  goes  on  lyrically  to  set  before  us  all  the  other  realistic  matters 
of  this  revival: 


"Gallant  jackies  are  scaling  the  riggings,  furling  the  sails,  and 
Ralph  Rackstraw  sings  his  madrigal  in  the  foremast,  high  above 
the  deck,  while  Buttercup,  with  a  whole  flotilla  of  bumboat 
women,  arrives  quite  realistically,  with  her  'excellent  peppermint 
drops,'  in  her  boat.  When  'Pinafore'  was  announced  for  the 
Hippodrome  I  wondered  how  they  would  do  it.  I  had  not 
counted  the  genius  of  Mr.  Voegtlin.  I  could  not  imagine  that 
he  would  give  us  a  whole  ship  broadside,  with  cannon  peeping 
out  of  the  gunports  and  a  crew  of  300  of  the  'Queen's  navee' 
to  help  along  the  illusion.  But  he  did  it,  and  produced  the  most 
wonderful  and  rousing  spectacle  New  York  has  seen  in  many 
a  day.  .  .  .  The  interpolation  of  several  selections  from  other 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  extends  the  musical  numbers,  but 
they  art!  all  aptly  chosen,  and  those  seeing  'Pinafore'  at  the 
Hippodrome  for  the  first  time  would  never  dream  that  the  songs 
were  dragged  in." 

The  Nation  (New  York),  however,  refuses  to  be  comforted 
by  all  these  things  that  fill  the  eye  merely.  With  a  kind  of 
Whist lerian  wave  of  the  hand  it  asks,  "Why  drag  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan?  "     Still  it  is  not  unwilling  to  praise: 

"As  a  spectacle  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Hip- 
podrome production;  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise,  too,  for 
the  management  which  has  afforded  a  timely  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  overelaboration  of  the  spectacular  can  not  be 
accomplished  without  loss  of  qualities  that  may  be  of  more  im- 
portance. To  build  a  big  ship  in  a  theater  and  man  real  rigging 
with  real  sailors  is  an  entirely  praiseworthy  feat,  but  why  drag 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan?  The  large  chorus  is  admirably  trained, 
and  such  ensembles  as  '  He  is  an  Englishman '  naturally  go  with 
a  tremendous  swing;  but  mere  volume  of  sound  plays  a  very  un- 
important part  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas;  their  wit  and 
satire  are  delicate;  their  comedy  is  not  of  the  broad  variety.  In 
the  Hippodrome  production  the  subtlety  of  Gilbert's  lines  is 
inevitably  lost;  the  words  of  the  lyrics  are  often  difficult  to 
catch  in  the  huge  auditorium;  the  humor  must  be  broadened 
out  of  all  recognition  to  gain  any  effect  whatever." 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  CHINESE   CHRISTIANS 
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A   RARITY   AMONG 
Who  need  to  learn  the 


ONK  <ii  the  greatest  problems  in  the  Christianization  of 
China  seems  to  be  to  Hud  the  best  way  of  emphasizing 
the  fan  thai  Christ  was  also  a  carpenter.  Industrial 
education  is  urged  by  the  Chinese  Christians  themselves  as  a 
means  not  only  of  achieving  self-support,  but  as  a  sociological 
expedient.  Tht  Chinen  Recorder  (Shanghai),  published  by  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  devotes  its  March  number 
to  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  says  editorially. 
"We  do  not  need  apparently  to  teach  trades  as  such,  but  we 
should  aim  to  take  advantage 
of  everything  that  will  develop 
a  proper  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence." It  wishes  to  "help  ele- 
vate the  social  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  by  increasing 
their  culture  without  raising 
them  above  their  environ- 
ment." The  greatest  difficulty 
here  presented  is  a  prejudice 
against  manual  labor.  "Un- 
it —  forced  by  necessity  and 
want.'"  we  are  told,  "parents 
« ] < >  not  like  to  have  their  sons 
learn  a  trade  that  would  de- 
grade them  socially.  They 
would  rather  have  them  be- 
come loafers  and  dependents 
than  to  have  them  take  to 
manual  labor,  even  tho  it  is 
honest  work."  With  an  ap- 
preciation of  these  conditions,  C.  T.  Wang,  in  one  of  the  con- 
tributed articles,  urges  upon  "the  missionaries  in  general  and 
the  authorities  of  mission  schools  in  particular"  the  opportunity 
to  forestall  a  repetition  of  the  worst  form  of  labor  troubles  in 
the  West: 

"There  are  certain  manufactures  entering  into  the  acute 
-I  niggles  between  well-organized  labor  and  equally  well-organized 
capital  in  the  West,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  when  1  say  that 
these  st niggles  would  have  been  less  acute  if  not  altogether 
avoided  had  the  spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood  as  taught  in  the 
Christian  faith  permeated  both  labor  and  capital.  In  China, 
industrial  development  has  not  advanced  to  that  stage  where 
the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  dash.  Would  it  not  be  a 
splendid  thing  if  the  Church  in  China  could  inculcate  a  new 
spirit  in  the  development  of  industry  by  inaugurating  such  a 
policy  of  industrial  education  in  the  mission  schools  that  great 
captains  of  labor  and  leaders  of  industry  would  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  they  arc  but    stewards  of  Cod's  talents  on  earth?" 

Mission  schools  in  China,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Emmet  Ste- 
phens, are  developing  into  a  great  system,  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  "but  the  majority  of  their  students  will  not  find 
employment  in  the  triumvirate  of  teacher,  preacher, and  physi- 
cian, therefore  we  must  solve  the  problem  of  educating  so  as  to 
make  men  and  women  ready  to  lake  their  culture  and  go  back 
-to  rind  happiness  in  doing  their  share  of  the  world's  work." 
The  Ping  tu  Christian  Institute  lias  given  the  subject  a  "try- 
out,"  and  Mr.  Stephens  enlarges  on  the  results: 

"From  the  beginning  we  had  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation   of   the   Chinese   Christians,   for   they   see   in    this 

tern    the    possibility    of    training    main    of    the    poor,    a    class 

indeed  numerous,  and  one  whose  education  is  vitally  important 

in    the  establishment    of  a    republican   form   of  government .   and 

in  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    The  people  will  gladly 


CHINKSE   STUDENTS, 
dignity  of  honorable  labor. 


and  abundantly  support  that  form  of  education  in  which  they 
believe  and  which  experience  proves  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
entire  race. 

"There  were  so  many  applications  at  the  beginning  of  1913 
we  found  it  impossible,  on  acoounl  of  limited  capacity,  to  admit 
those  who  wished  to  learn  trades  while  taking  elective  courses 
in  Bible,  geography,  etc.  Not  onl.v  so.  but  we  had  suddenly  to 
raise  the  entrance  requirements  for  regular  students  a  whole  year 
in  order  to  keep  the  number  small  enough  to  accommodate 
them.  So  unexpected  was  this  tide  of  new  students,  it  became 
necessary  to  allow  onl.v  those  in  greatest  need  to  work,  and  that 

for  a  limited  number  of  hours 
per  day.  All  students  who  had 
to  make  up  irregular  studies 
were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  manual-labor  classes,  and 
no  regular  student  was  given 
manual  labor  for  more  than 
two  hours  per  day  except  on 
Saturdays,  lest  he  should  neg- 
lecl  his  literary  work,  which, 
by  the  way,  the  teachers  who 
have  been  many  years  in  the 
school  testify  was  the  best  last 
year  it  has  ever  been. 

"The  wage  paid  for  all  kinds 
of  labor  that  itself  pays  is  two 
and  a  half  cents  per  hour, 
whether  teaching  a  missionary 
mandarin  or  rilling  a  ditch  wit  h 
brickbats.  Many  poor  stu- 
dents have  thus  become  large!} 
self-supporting  instead  of  de- 
pending on  free  aid  from  mis- 
sion funds.  Henceforth  we  do 
not  furnish  a  cash  for  free 
board  to  any  student. 

"The  student  class  in  China  are  sadly  in  n I  of  some  pointed 

lessons  on  the  dignity  of  all  honorable  labor.  True  education 
will  make  a  man  willing  to  do  his  part  of  the  world's  work, 
however  humble  the  task,  with  the  vigor  and  freedom  of  a 
child.  When  all  were  safe  on  shore  that  cold,  dreary  morning 
on  Melita,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  scholars,  and  beyond  all 
question  the  profoundest  preacher  of  all  ages,  joined  the  bar- 
barians in  gathering  sticks  for  the  tire.  The  most  sublime 
carpenter  of  all  history  first  learned  the  lessons  of  patient  toil 
in  Nazareth,  touched  the  common  man's  task  with  a  hand 
divine,  and  went  out  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world.  If  the 
missionary  will  take  the  lead  in  China,  asking  his  students  to  do 
nothing  they  do  not  first  or  last  see  him  doing,  he  will  get  sur- 
prizing results.  Our  difficulty  is  not  the  enlisting  of  students  in 
all  sorts  of  toil,  but  in  supplying  the  necessary  work  for  all  who 
wish  thus  to  occupy  their  spare  time." 

At    the   llangchow  College   the   self-help    department    is    con- 
ducted  on   "the  oommunitive   method,   in  distinction  from    tin 
commercial ": 

"The  latter  is  more  like  an  employment   bureau  in  connection 

with  an  institution,  which  undertakes  to  find  places  of  employ- 
ment, where  students  will  get  so  much  pay  for  so  much  work. 
'Phe  work  is  generally,  more  likely  always,  outside  of  the  in- 
stitution itsel'.  In  the  oommunitive  method,  the  department 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  institution.  The  work  done  1>> 
students,  tho  not  exclusively,  is  for  the  most  part  within  the 
institution  an  I  for  its  benefit.  This  department  lakes  its  place 
with  all  the  other  departments,  no  one  being  considered  superior 
or  inferior  to  the  other.  In  making  out  the  time-schedule 
for    the   daily   classroom    work.    etc..    this    department    comes 

in  for  an  equal  consideration,  so  that  all  are  Correlated 
toget  her. 

"All    things   being  considered,   we   believe   this  to  be   the   best 

method,  especially  for  China.  It  brings  the  students  under  dis- 
cipline in  this  department  of  work,  as  well  as  in  the  departments 

of  study." 
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HANOjCHOW  SELF-HELP   DEPARTMENT  STUDENTS   AT    WOliK. 
In  this  way  thoy  become  self-supporting  instead  of  depending  on  free  aid  from  missionary  funds. 


HOPE    FOR    GERMAN     PROTESTANTISM 

DISCOURAGING  DESCRIPTIONS  of  the  present  stale 
of  German  Protestantism  and  gloomy  prophecies 
about  its  future  have  been  appearing  so  frequently  of 
late  that  the  editor  of  The  Lutheran  (Lebanon,  Pa.j  is  glad  to 
find  evidence  that  all  is  not  as  black  in  the  land  of  Luther  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  painted.  Hopeful  predictions  are  found  in 
what  he  calls  "Germany's  leading  defender  of  the  faith — the 
Kirchenzeitung" — which  mentions  certain  "signs  of  a  return  to  a 
more  healthful  state  of  belief."  The  modern  rationalistic  teach- 
ing has  been  found  insufficient  even  in  Germany,  according  to 
this  authority.  True,  many  writings  of  this  sort  have  been  printed 
and  offered  for  sale;  "but,  as  a  certain  publisher  has  confessed, 
people  do  not  want  them ;  they  have  no  power  to  satisfy  the  deep- 
est longings  of  the  heart."  A  second  sign  of  "the  powerlessness 
of  the  new  teaching  is  not  only  that  its  literature  no  longer 
attracts  readers,  but  the  masses  do  not  care  for  its  preachers." 
To  continue  the  Lutheran's  presentation  of  the  Kirchenzeitung' s 
optimistic  description  of  the  outlook: 

"With  few  exceptions,  preachers  of  the  new  theology  must  beg 
for  audiences.  Their,  message  awakens  no  echo,  no  response.  On 
the  other  hand,  preachers  of  the  old  faith,  who  are  filled  with  its 
spirit  and  speak  with  conviction,  are  drawing  the  people  after 
them.  Many  of  their  churches  are  filled  to  overflowing.  Not 
only  do  the  Bible-Christians  come  to  hear  them,  but  the  Moderns 
as  well.  Even  in  their  pastoral  work  among  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  they  find  a  response  to  their  ministrations  that 
goes  far  to  prove  that  they  have  wearied  of  feeding  on  husks  and 
want  real  bread.  Often  in  homes  where  the  portrait  of  Bebel 
is  found  hanging  on  the  wall,  there  will  be  by  its  side  a  text  of 
Holy  Scripture.  There  are  instances  where  the  response  to 
spiritual  ministrations  has  been  remarkably  hearty. 

"Another  indication  of  hunger  for  the  old  faith  is  the  fact 
that  multitudes  of  people,  who  are  seldom  seen  in  the  churches, 
who  are  among  the  laboring  classes,  or  employed  in  stores,  fac- 
tories, offices,  and  the  like,  are  attracted  to  the  services  con- 
ducted by  evangelists,  where  the  old  Gospel  is  preached  in  its 
simplicity  and  power  in  churches  where  standing-room  is  at  a 
premium.  It  is  significant  that  this  type  of  preaching  which 
would  repel  the  Moderns  is  the  very  thing  the  masses  will  listen 
to  with  breathless  interest. 

"What  is  still  more  significant  is  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  theology  itself.  The  Kirchenzeitung  recalls  with  grati- 
tude to  God  that  during  the  past  year  twelve  leading  theologians 
have  given  their  testimony  in  its  columns  to  the  effect  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  still  stands  secure.  As  men  of  scientific  attain- 
ment, as  well  as  of  faith,  they  have  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  there  is  a  theology  which  still  holds  fast  to  that  creed  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  because  it  is  scientific  in  its  methods  of 
research,  rather  than  in  spite  of  it.  They  have  thus  given  the 
lie  to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  science  and  faith  are 
incompatible.  In  fact  there  has  been  manifest  a  remarkable 
change  of  attitude  toward  the  old  faith  in  the  student-world. 
A  new  spirit  is  here  making  itself  felt,  one  of  the  evidences  of 
which  is  the  budding  into  vigorous  fife  of  the  German  Union 
of  Christian  Students.  The  change  came  almost  overnight. 
Whereas  forty  or  fifty  attended  the  annual  conference  several 
years  ago,  last  year  the  number  was  700.    The  Student  Volunteer 


Movement  of  (he  World  now  lias  a  membership  of  l.r)(),()()()  in 
2,000  universities.  These  all  point  I  he  linger  to  a  better  and 
brighter  day  in  our  Christianity.  God  grant  that  this  optimism 
may  be  amply  justified!" 


IS  CHRIST   IN   THE  RENTED  PEW? 

AN  APPEALING  STORY  is  printed  in  The  Living 
/—\  Church  (Milwaukee),  from  a  woman  who  sought  church 
•*•  -^-  affiliation  in  a  new  and  strange  city,  and  found  it  im- 
possible because  she  couldn't  afford  to  rent  a  pew.  She  was 
overlooked  and  neglected,  first  in  one  church,  then  in  a  second, 
and  even  her  appeals  for  some  others  more  unfortunate  in  their 
poverty  than  she  and  her  family  were  carelessly  heeded.  "We 
must  face  the  fact,"  adds  Mrs.  Virginia  Lee  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  recital,  that  the  church  is  "not  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  Christ,  who  gave  her  definite  work  to  do,  the  feeding  of 
the  hungry,  the  clothing  of  the  destitute,  the  lifting  of  the  ancient 
weight  of  wo  under  which  the  world  is  staggering."  The 
writer  still  feels  that  she  should  go  to  church,  "but  day  by  day 
it  is  growing  harder  to  silence  the  protests  of  jour  spirits  as  we 
sit  in  the  presence  of  this  new  entombment  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Master." 

More  important  than  her  story,  perhaps,  because  it  takes  a 
wider  view  of  the  situation,  is  the  editorial  comment  accom- 
panying it  in  The  Living  Church.  "It  is  easy  to  show  where 
the  writer  of  the  article  made  her  mistake,"  it  says.  "Both 
churches  with  which  she  sought  affiliation  rented  their  pews": 

"It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  it,  and  the  fact  is  disguised  by  most 
of  these  churches  as  successfully  as  they  can  do  it,  but  a  church 
with  rented  pews  is  necessarily  a  church  for  people  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  rent  pews.  To  that  extent  the  church  is  the  private 
leasehold  of  the  pew-renters.  There  are  always  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pews  set  aside  for  '  the  poor.'  The  occupants  of  those  pews 
are  welcome  to  them.  But  they  do  not  share  equality  with  pew- 
renters.  They  are  labeled  with  the  badge  of  their  opprobrium; 
they  are  'the  poor.'  They  are  present  on  sufferance.  They  are 
the  recipients  of  'charity.' 

"The  result  is  that  'the  poor'  in  these  churches  are  largely 
confined  to  those  families  for  whom  the  rector  occasionally 
makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  umpty-nine  Christmas  dinners,  or, 
in  the  autumn,  for  warm  winter  clothing.  They  are  the  relics 
of  a  feudal  system  that  has  been  extinct  everywhere  except  in 
the  Church  for  some  four  hundred  years.  They  are  the  're- 
tainers' of  those  collective  noble  lords  and  ladies  who  rent  the 
pews.  With  becoming  tenacity  they  continue  their  connection 
with  the  parish,  their  children  are  invariably  in  their  places  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  their  infants  are  annually  presented  at  the 
font  for  baptism,  arrayed  in  the  finery  that  has  been  bestowed  by 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  With  like  becoming  tenacity  they 
accept  the  alms  of  the  parish.  But  the  ladies  and  the  women  do 
not  mix.  Those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  'the  poor'  are  endued 
with  a  becoming  humility. 

"Of  course  none  of  this  is  intentional.  Brotherhoods  and 
girls'  friendlies  bear  testimony  to  the  desire  of  the  pew-renters 
to  bring  the  'masses'  into  the  churches.  Are  not  six  seats  just 
back  of  the  dress  circle  reserved  for  those  young  men  who, 
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willy-nilly,    will    he    brought    in    by    t In-    up-to-date,    follow-up 
nit  •  young   nun   of   the   Brotherhood?     Will    not 

n.lly  us  •ow  the  most  cordial  band-shake  upon  them. 

•i  their  prayer-books  al    the  right  places,  ami  urge  them  to 
oome  again? 

"There  arc  no  better  intentions  anywhere  than  those  of  the 
pew-renters.     They  love  our  incomparable  liturgy.     They  reo- 

i/.c  thai  the  Scripture  moveth  them  in  sundry  places  to 
acknowledge  and  confess  their  sins  before  Almighty  God,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings  they  propose  to  do  it  — 
not  being  lei  and  hindered  by  golf  or  motor  engagements  which 
iverlooks.  These  are  the  conservative  backbone  of 
our  OOmmunities.  They  are  as  opposed  to  Socialism  as  they 
are  to  the  Change  of  Name,  and  for  like  reasons.  They  move 
in  another  world  from  thai  of  agitators,  civil  or  religious.  And 
they  are  delightful  people  socially.  They  have  made  Kpisco- 
palianisin  the  most  respectable  sect  in  Christendom.  Their 
children  graduate  from  the  catechism  into  Society,  and  their 
patronage  of  Holy  Matrimony  begins  with  a  church  function 
that  vies  with  the  6pera  in  its  splendor,  and  in  other  respects. 
"When  the  Virginia  Lees  move  into  these  select  environ- 
ments, armed  only  with  an  introduction  from  a  Bishop  and 
the  possession  of  some  Christian  religion,  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  will  result  a  clash  of  civilizations  similar  to  that  winch 
Commodore  Perry  introduced  into  Japan.  Neither  party  can 
understand  the  other.  Virginia  Lee  and  her  family  simply 
did  not  fit  into  the  seats  assigned  to  'the  poor'  nor  into  those 
reserved  for  'young  men."  nor  into  those  for  'strangers,'  while 
they  did  not  have  the  money  to  join  the  select  society  of  pew- 
renters.  In  a  highly  classified  society  they  did  not  fit  into 
the  classifications.  Rector,  parish  visitor,  and  people  in- 
tended to  be  just  as  friendly  as  the  best  culture  of  the  Episco- 
palian religion  could  make  them.  And  not  one  of  them  dreamed 
that  they  had  no  place  for  Virginia  Lee.  They  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being  in  a  society  that  did  not  [know  there  were 
any  Virginia  Lees.  They  do  not  know  it  even  now.  If  the 
Incarnate  Christ  were  likewise  to  enter  their  doors  He  wotdd 
likewise  be  among  the  unclassified." 

The  sensible  alternative,  for  Virginia  Lee,  of  course,  is  the 
church  that  doesn't  rent  its  pews,  and  she  needn't  label  herself 
ond  class"  thereby,  argues  this  paper: 

'"For  the  blessing  of  the  'free'  church — the  term  may  easily 
be  made  a  misnomer — is  that  it  is  not  a  church  of  social  classi- 
fications. It  is  also  not  a  cheap  church.  The  well-to-do  within 
its  borders  pay  considerably  more  for  their  religious  privileges 
than  it  would  cost  them  in  the  Church  of  the  Episcopal  Intro- 
duction, and  they  obtain  much  less  for  their  investment — unless 
one  counts  spiritual  things.  There  is  a  good  deal  said  about 
money  in  the  free  church,  and  the  people  of  small  means  are  frank- 
ly told  that  they  are  expected  to  help.  But  there  are  no  seats 
for  'the  poor,'  and  the  Virginia  Lees  enter  upon  a  precise  equality 
with  everybody  else  in  the  parish.  A  'free  church'  does  not  mean 
a  church  that  costs  nothing;  it  means  a  church  in  which  offerings 
are  freely  given  without  expectation  of  buying  privilege,  and  in 
which  accommodations  are  free  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
offering.  It  is  the  people,  rather  than  the  church,  that  enjoy 
freedom. 

"Happily,  the  free-church  idea  has  taken  such  hold  upon 
American  churchmen  that  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  churches 
are  now  emancipated  from  rental  of  pews.  But  there  has  to  be 
a  big  ideal  Bel  before  a  parish  before  it  dares  to  enter  upon  a 
larger,  emancipated  life;  and  until  the  people  have  seen  that 
ideal,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  seek  emancipation.    Freedom 

never  has  been  greatly  desired  by  the  masses  of  those  who  are 
not  free.  Only  by  the  free  is  freedom  appreciated.  It  is 
written  that  '.Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  and  is  the  mother 
of  us  all.'     Those  whose  spiritual  life  demands  for  its  expression 

i  Ik-  freedom  of  opportunity  for  service  and  for  worship  neces- 
sarily require  a  free  church." 

Will  the  church,  asks  this  journal,  ever  awake  to  her  oppor- 
tunity to  be.  not  the  club-house  of  the  weil-lo-do.  liul  the 
spiritual  expression  of  the  American  people?     And  it   answers: 

"Nol  until  her  sympathies  are  so  awakened  that  what  con- 
cerns every  man,  every  woman,  every  child,  concerns  the 
( !hurch.  Life  is  one,  be  it  in  time  or  in  eternity.  If  the  Church 
is  not  interested  in  solving  the  problem  of  poverty,  the  problem 
of  the  unemployable,  the  problem  of  lack  of  opportunities,  the 

problem  of  industrial  accidents,  the  problem  of  the  child,  the 
problem  of  woman  in  industry,  she  can  nol  excuse  herself  on  the 
ground  that  hers  is  the  problem  of  eternal  life.      For  life  in  time 


is  a  part  of  eternal  life,  anil  the  en\  inmnient  of  the  life  of  proba- 
tion is  that  which  tends  largely  to  pull  upward  or  to  pull  down- 
ward in  eternal  life 

"Until  our  religion  molds  our  life  so  that  we  are  exponents 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  society,  in  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  in  in- 
dividual lives,  it  will  not  amount  to  much  in  eternal  valuations. 

"God  have  mercy  upon  those  churches  in  which  the  thousands 
of  Virginia   Lees  have  no  place! 

"Lei  every  rector  and  every  vestryman  look  upon  his  own 
church  in  a  new  light,  shown  by  this  true  experience  of  Virginia 
bee. 

"Lord,  is  it  1?" 

WHEN  CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE  PART 

DENOMINATIONS  controlling  colleges  ought,  to  take 
warning,  sa\  some  Southern  Methodist  writers,  from 
the  outcome  of  the  Vanderbilt  University  case,  and 
either  strengthen  their  connecting  bonds  or  prepare  to  sever 
relations  with  such  institutions  as  prefer  "freedom"  and  secular 
funds  to  church  guardianship.  The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court's 
decision  enabling  the  university  to  accept  the  Carnegie  gift 
in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  Methodist  bishops  was  fully 
discust  in  our  issue  of  April  11.  The  one  slender  thread  now 
left  connecting  the  Church  with  Vanderbilt  "is  the  right 
to  confirm  trustees  under  resolutions  which  are  positively 
humiliating  and  utterly  impossible  to  the  Church."  So  it 
seems  to  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  which  is  but  one  of 
a  large  group  of  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  weeklies  to 
conclude  that  such  a  thread  is  not  worth  holding.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decision  is  not  only  popular  in  Nashville  college 
circles,  but  "is  extremely' gratifying  to  a  large  and  influential 
body"  of  Southern  Methodists,  according  to  a  correspondent  of 
The  Independent. 

But  this  alleged  satisfaction  of  the  Southern  Methodists 
does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  comment  of  the  weekly 
papers  supported  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  speak  for  a  large  part  of  their  con- 
stituency. They  see  the  Church  "divested  of  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  an  institution  which  she  founded  and  main- 
tained from  its  earliest  struggles,  for  the  last  forty  years."  So 
the  editor  of  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  concludes  that 
"it  is  better  for  the  Church  and  better  for  Vanderbilt  University 
for  this  slender,  annoying  thread  to  be  cut."  And  herewith 
concur  his  brethren  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Central  Methodist  Advocate,  Texas  Christian  Advocate,  New 
Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocal,, 
Western  Methodist,  Baltimore  and  Richmond  Christian  Advocate, 
Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  and  Midland  Methodist.  Let  the 
Church  withdraw  entirely  from  Vanderbilt,  counsels  The  Florida 
Christian  Advocate  (Lakeland),  and  then  "take  steps  to  provide 
a  real  Methodist  university,  about  whose  ownership  and  control 
there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  about  one  of  our 
churches  or  parsonages."      Meanwhile, 

"Lei  Methodist  people  patronize  their  own  institutions,  and 
not  those  which.  1  ho  founded  and  fostered  by  the  Church,  re- 
pudiate her  control  and  deny  her  ownership.  We  had  much 
rather  see  them  patronize  their  Slate  institutions,  which  are  at 
least  responsible  to  the  people,  than  one  run  by  a  self-perpetu- 
ating Hoard  of  Trust  responsible  to  nobody  and  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  t  he  fact." 

This  is  a  matter,  Bays  the  Atlanta  Wesley  an  christian  Advocate, 
"far  more  serious  than  simply  a  concern  of  [the  Meihodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  11  shows  what  denominational 
institutions  of  learning  may  expect  in  the  days  to  come."  And 
we  find  a  writer  in  the  Nashville  Baptist  and  Reflector  saying: 

"Vanderbilt  University  joins  the  long  procession  of  schools 
founded   by   Christian   bodies   that,   listening  to  the  siren   voice 

of  wealth,  have  in  the  nan f  culture  and  freedom  turned  away 

from  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  have  brought  to  naught  the 
sacrifices  of  the  sainted  dead." 
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u  /CHALLENGE  "  is  the  name  of  Mr. 

V.^.  Louis  Untermeyer's  new  book  of 
poems  (The  Century  Company),  but  let 
it  not  be  thought  that  this  poet  is  one  of 
that  great  company  of  modern  verse- 
makers  whose  sole  exercise  is  to  protest 
and  to  deny.  He  is  a  radical,  but  an 
affirmative  radical;  he  is  angry  at  certain 
traditions,  but  (like  all  true  poets)  he  knows 
the  greatness  of  faith. 

Love  and  democracy  are  his  favorite 
themes,  and  few  living  poets  are  worthier 
to  sing  them.  Here  is  a  statement  of  his 
philosophy,  uttered  with  such  startling 
directness  and  sincerity  that  its  value  as 
a  personal  expression  is  as  great  as  its 
value  as  a  work  of  art. 

Summons 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

The  eager  night  and  the  impetuous  winds, 
The  hints  and  whispers  of  a  thousand  lures, 
And  all  the  swift  persuasion  of  the  spring 
Surged  from  the  stars  and  stones,  and  swept  me 

on 

The  smell  of  honeysuckles,  keen  and  clear, 
Startled  and  shook  me,  with  the  sudden  thrill 
Of  some  well-known  but  half-forgotten  voice. 
A  slender  stream  became  a  naked  sprite. 
Plashed  around  curious  bends,  and  winked  at  me 
Beyond  the  turns,  alert  and  mischievous. 
A  saffron  moon,  dangling  among  the  trees, 
Seemed  like  a  toy  balloon  caught  in  the  boughs, 
Flung    there    in    sport    by    some    too-mirthful 

breeze  

And  as  it  hung  there,  vivid  and  unreal. 
The  whole  world's  lethargy  was  brushed  away; 
The  night  kept  tugging  at  my  torpid  mood 
And  tore  it  into  shreds.     A  warm  air  blew 
My  wintry  slothfulness  beyond  the  stars; 
And  over  all  indifference  there  streamed 

A  myriad  urges  in  one  rushing  wave 

Touched  with  the  lavish  miracles  of  earth, 

I  felt  the  brave  persistence  of  the  grass; 

The  far  desire  of  rivulets;  the  keen, 

Unconquerable  fervor  of  the  thrush ; 

The  endless  labors  of  the  patient  worm ; 

The  lichen's  strength;  the  prowess  of  the  ant; 

The  constancy  of  flowers ;  the  blind  belief 

Of  ivy  climbing  slowly  toward  the  sun ; 

The  eternal  struggles  and  eternal  deaths — 

And  yet  the  groping  faith  of  every  root! 

Out  of  old  graves  arose  the  cry  of  life, 

Out  of  the  dying  came  the  deathless  call. 

And  thrilling  with  a  new  sweet  restlessness, 

The  tiling  that  was  my  boyhood  woke  in  me — 

Dear,  foolish  fragments  made  me  strong  again; 

Valiant  adventures,  dreams  of  those  to  come, 

And  all  the  vague,  heroic  hopes  of  youth, 

With  fresh  abandon,  like  a  fearless  laugh, 

Leapt  up  to  face  the  heaven's  unconcern 

And  then — veil  upon  veil  was  torn  aside — 
Stars,  like  a  host  of  merry  girls  and  boys, 
Danced  gaily  round  me,  plucking  at  my  hand ; 
The  night,  scorning  its  ancient  mystery, 
Leaned  down  and  prest  new  courage  in  my  heart; 
The  hermit  thrush,  throbbing  with  more  than  song 
Sang  with  a  happy  challenge  to  the  skies; 
Love,  and  the  faces  of  a  world  of  children, 
Swept  like  a  conquering  army  through  my  blood — 
And  Beauty,  rising  out  of  all  its  forms. 
Beauty,  the  passion  of  the  universe, 
Flamed  with  its  joy,  a  thing  too  great  for  tears. 
And,  like  a  wine,  poured  itself  out  for  me 
To  drink  of,  to  be  warmed  with,  and  to  go 
Refreshed    and    strengthened    to    the    ceaseless 

flght; 
To  meet  with  confidence  the  cynic  years; 
Battling  in  wars  that  never  can  be  won, 
Seeking  the  lost  cause  and  the  brave  defeat! 

But  Mr.  Untermeyer  is  not  always 
concerned  with  "  the  lost  cause  and  the 
brave    defeat."     He     makes,     sometimes. 


^^uaiaatfd&'.iii^/ifii.  faflMiai.  &■ 
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He 
knows 
what 

he 
wants 


His  mother  wants  the 
same  thing,  too.  So  does 
the  whole  family.  No  dif- 
ference of  opinion  when 
it  comes  to 

Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 

Its  delicious  zest  and 
flavor,    and    its    creamy 
richness    appeal    to    the 
most  capricious  appetite; 
while  its  wholesomeness  and  invigor- 
ating   quality  make    you  realize  that 
it  actually  is  as  good  as  it  tastes.  And 
you  couldn't  say  more  than  that. 

Do  you  prepare  it  sometimes  as  a 
Cream-of -tomato?  That  is  particular- 
ly fine.    Try  it  today. 

21  kinds 
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Of  Interest  To 

EXECUTIVES 


^  X  &  Company  manufacture  a  paper  product.  There  is  perhaps 
no  plant  in  the  United  States  in  which  efficiency  has  been  carried  to 
a  higher  point. 

^  When  our  engineer  called  on  them  in  reference  to  drying,  they 
were  sure  their  system  was  perfect,  but  they  were  troubled  by  too 
high  costs  in  another  process. 

Q  After  investigation  we  showed  them  that  the  problem  was  in  the 
drying  process  after  all,  because  inefficient  methods  there  threw  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  another  department.  The  drying  system  we 
installed  is  saving  them  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

^  In  hundreds  of  manufacturing  plants  we  find  conditions  that  parallel 
closely  this  case,  principally  because  few  manufacturers  appreciate 
the  complexity  of  the  questions  involved  in  every  drying  problem. 

The  DRYING  DEPARTMENT 

Of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

is  working  along  revolutionary  lines.  The  economies  it  has  effected 
in  hundreds  of  plants  are  so  important  as  to  interest  vitally  every 
executive  head  of  a  manufacturing  business. 

€J  Our  method.  If  you  will  write  us  telling  us  something  of  your 
product  and  process,  and  what  difficulty  you  are  encountering,  we 
will  go  carefully  into  your  problem. 

Cfl  If  we  feel  that  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  we  will  send  an  engineer 
to  your  plant  who  will  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  report  to 
our  main  drying  department.  Here  your  case  will  come  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  head  of  this  department  who  will  recom- 
mend to  you  the  system  best  suited  to  your  case  whether  manufac- 
tured by  us  or  by  another  company.  This  service  is  absolutely  with- 
out charge  and  places  you  under  no  obligation. 

In  writing  please  mention  Literary  Digest 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


A  Peerless  Card 

Juit  what  the  n/iiric  iin|ilich — Peerless,  unappn.arhr'1. 
uij'-'iualfl,  iinnvaU-d.  ih  an  arcurat*-  description  of  the 

Peerless    Patent    Book    Form    Card 

They  are  more  than  a  card;  they  are  an  expression  ol 
personality,  individuality.  They  are  not  only  better, 
...  ..   _  -^     hut  they  rci 

IJur  Smart  Card  ^^gjj  actual  eronom 

In  Case  ^^ass1  I     cause    they    eliml 

nate  vraste.    Being 

in  book  form,  '  \  el  | 

card    is     used     just 

«  hen  detached. 

'I  in-. 

tl.it.    unmarred 
and   clean   and 

all    the    ed  Mi'H 

are     perfi 

0  t  b      .mil 

I    !i  <■  v 

i  .in  only  in-  ap- 
lated  by  be- 
ing wen  and  uwd  Send  today  (or  a  sample  tab  and 
detach  the  cards  one  by  one  as  you  would  use  them. 
I  In  ir  perfection  will  thrdl  you. 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

i  niriiin.  I'lste  PriatsTSi  l'l*  Kmlioiirr* 

Established  1857.         77-79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


Lunch  With  Nature! 

Take    this    basket—  Pack    the    most    < 
Innoheon,  bottle*  and  all,  in  a  Hawkeye  Refriger- 
ator Basket.     Takethefamil> for  a  spin  In  the  car 
or  launch,  away  from  the  city's  heat,  to  a  shaded 
nook— enjoy   the  refreshment  which 
kept  dellclonsly  cool  ami  appetising. 
"A  Rest  and  a 


-  Hawkeye 

Refrigerator  Basket 

Add  Zest  to  the  Trip" 

A    MIIJllI 

rutUng,    nickel-plated  com- 

I'.-n  1  mm   r.l  .   :iw  :i\    f  1 .   ill  it  u*l     ft*  (Till 

and  ii>'  crel    Doei  w  -\ 

drip   K  rite  for  booklet,  describing 

BUELIV6T0M  BA6KI  I  MHJ.ro. 

I  *«l   HiirlluicUin.  I»h« 


such  entertaining  little  dramatizations  of 

nature  as  this: 

Envy 

By  Lor  is  Untermeyer 

The  willow  and  the  river 

Ripple  witli  silver  speech. 
Ami  one  refrain  forever 

They  murmur  each  to  each: 

"  Hrook  with  the  silver  gravel. 

Would  that  your  lot  were  mine; 
To  wander  free,  to  travel 

Where  greener  valleys  shine — 

St  range  ventures,  fresh  revealing*. 

And,  at  the  end — the  Beal 
Brook,  with  your  turns  and  wheelings. 

How  rich  your  life  must  be." 

"Tree  with  the  golden  rustling. 

Would  that  I  were  so  blest. 
To  cease  this  stumbling,  jostling. 

This  feverish  unn 
I  join  the  ocean's  riot : 

You  stand  song-filled — and  free) 
Tree,  with  your  peace  and  quiet. 

How  rich  your  life  must  be." 

The.  willow  and  the  river 

Ripple  with  silver  speech. 
And  one  refrain  forever 

They  murmur  each  to  each. 

Here  is  a  brave  little  love-son";,  musical 
and  spirited. 

The  Stirrup-Cup 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

Your  eyes — and  a  thousand  stars 

Leap  from  the  night  to  aid  me; 
I  scale  the  Impossible  bars, 

I  laugh  at  a  world  that  dismayed  me. 

Your  voice — and  the  thundering  skies 

Tremble  and  cease  to  appall  me — 
Coward  no  longer.  1  rise 

Spurred  for  what  battles  may  call  me. 

Your  arms — and  my  purpose  grows  strong: 

Your  lips — and  high  passions  complete  me  .  .  . 

.For  your  love,  it  is  armor  and  Song — 
And  where  is  the  thing  to  defeat  me! 

The  third  stanza  of  "  Songs  and  the 
Poet"  is  somewhat  weak  and  irrelevant, 
hut  the  first  two  carry  a  message  that 
some  of  our  modern  esthetes  should  heed. 

Songs  and  the  Poet 

(For  Sara  Teasdale) 

By  Lotrrs  Untermeyer 

Sing  of  the  rose  or  of  tile  mire,  sing  strife 

Or  rising  moons,  the  silence  or  the  throng   .   .   , 
Poet,  it  matters  not.  if  Life 
Is  in  the  song. 

If  Life  rekindles  it.  and  if  the  rimes 
Hear  Beaut]  as  their  eloquent  refrain. 

Tho  it    were  sung  a   thousand  times 
Sing  it  again ! 

Thrill  us  with  song      let  others  preach  or  rage; 

Make  us  so  thirst  for  Beauty  that  we  cease 
These  struggles,  and  this  strident  age 
( IrOWS  sweet   with  peace. 

I'ri mi  Lippincott'a  Magaeim  we  take  this 
splendid  ballad.  The  subject  would  appeal 
to  Mr.  Henry  Xewboldt,  and  not  even  he 
OOUld   celebrate   it    more  fittingly. 

The  "  Flying  Dutchman's  "   Review 

By    FBBDBBICX   H.   Martk\~ 

Where   the   mid-Atlantic  currents   in   their  foam- 

fleck'd  surges  sweep, 

Mo,  all  ye  craft   that  sleep  beneath  the  blue1 
The  shades  of  all  t  he  ships  t  hat  ever  sank  beneath 
I  he  deep 

Meet  once  a  year  at  midnight  for  review: 
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The  war- triremes  of  Alliens,  the  galleys  oared  of 
Rome, 
The  sea-wolves  of  the  Norseman  and  the  rovers 
of  the  Dane, 
Their  ghosts  from  deeps  unsounded,  where  their 
hulks  lie  century  grounded. 
To  keep  the  tryst  of  ages  rise  again. 

And  in  endless  ranks  extended,  mann'd  by  wrail  as 
of  wave-worn  dead, 
Ho,  all  ye  craft  that  sleep  beneath  the  blue! 
They    hoist    their    fantom    anchors,    and    their 
fantom  sails  they  spread 
To  catch  the  spindrift's  stinging  breath  anew: 
The  privateers  and  pirates,  the  Salley  brigantines. 
The  men-of-war  of  England  and  the  galleons  of 
Spain, 
By  grape  and  round  shot  shattered,  with   their 
banners  torn  and  tattered, 
Once  more  alined  they  ride  the  heaving  main; 

Till  a  phosphorescent  ocean  round  the  navies  of 
the  dead, 
Ho,  all  ye  craft  that  keep  the  rendezvous! 
In  milky  Are  upboiling  shows  'neath  blood-red  sails 
outspread. 
The  "Flying  Dutchman,"  admiral  of  the  blue: 
And  every  ghostly  vessel  dips  its  flag  to  him  once 
more, 
As  silent,  she  drives  past  him  in  review. 
Into  oblivion  sailing  with  her  time-gnawed  ensigns 
trailing, 
In  deeps  unplumb'd  to  bide  the  call  anew! 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  in  so  sophisticated 
and  deliberately  modern  a  publication  as 
The  New  Weekly  the  refreshing  simplic- 
ity of  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies's  verse.  The 
"  curly  childhood  "  of  the  leaves  is  an  idea 
which  no  poet  since  Elizabethan  days, 
except  Mr.  Davies,  could  express. 

Early  Spring 
By  W.  H.  Davies 

How  sweet  this  morning  air  in  spring; 

When  tender  is  the  grass,  and  wet! 
I  see  some  little  leaves  have  not 

Outgrown  their  curly  childhood  yet; 
And  cows  no  longer  hurry  home, 
However  sweet  a  voice  cries  "Come." 

Here,  Nature  seen  on  every  side, 

While  that  fine  bird  the  skylark  sings; 

Who  now  in  such  a  passion  is, 
He  flies  by  it,  and  not  his  wings; 

And  many  a  blackbird,  thrush,  and  sparrow 

Sing  sweeter  songs  than  I  may  borrow. 

These  watery  swamps  and  thickets  wild — 
Called  Nature's  slums — to  me  are  more 

Than  any  courts  where  fountains  play, 
And  men-at-arms  guard  every  door; 

For  I  could  sit  down  here  alone. 

And  count  the  oak-trees  one  by  one. 

Here  is  a  sonnet,  typically  well  con- 
structed, by  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher.  We 
take  it  from  The  Bellman.  In  that 
magazine  appeared  also  the  sonnet  "  On  a 
Sculptured  Head  of  Christ,"  quoted  in 
these  columns  several  weeks  ago. 

Foretaste 

Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher 

All  day  the  slow  clouds  drifted  where  I  slept, 
On  one  high  hill  more  lonely  than  the  rest: 
Anon  they  laid  white  hands  upon  my  breast. 
As  if  in  doubt,  then  slowly  nowhere  crept. 

So  light  the  Wind  meseemed  he  stedfast  kept 
Soft  fingers  on  his  harp  to  still  the  sound. 
No  whisper  came,  save  when  a  daisy  found 
Bright  footprints  where  the  swift-shod  Dawn 
had  stept! 

Low  murmurs  mounted  drowsy  from  the  town. 
Like  some  dream-city's  undertone  scarce  heard, 
Or  hinted  night-time  twitterings  of  a  bird 

Which  feared  the  new  moon's  earth-shine  for  a 
frown — 
Or  did  I  hear,  in  sleep,  hushed  hearts  that  said: 
"So  will  it  be  when  thou  art  truly  dead!" 
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Fill  your  Factory  with  Sunshine 

Buy  it  by  the  barrel  and  let  it  penetrate  into  every  corner 
of  your  plant.  It  will  give  you  19  to  36  per  cent  more 
light  than  you  had  before.  It  will  lengthen  your  daylight 
day,  cut  down  your  lighting  bills,  improve  sanitary  con- 
ditions.    Paint  your  ceilings  and  walls  with 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

The  only  oil  paint  (without  varnish)  giving  a  glossy,  tile-like  finish 

It  will  fill  your  factory  with  sunshine.  Its  glossy  surface  will  not 
absorb  light  or  collect  dirt,  germs  and  odors  like  a  flat  paint.  It 
can  be  washed  like  tile. 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  not  scale  and  require  frequent  renewals  like  a  cold- 
water  paint.  It  will  not  "alligator"  and  crack  under  the  jar  of  machinery 
like  a  varnish  paint.  It  flows  easily  under  a  4-inch  brush;  two  coats  equal 
three  of  lead  and  oil.      It  stays  white  longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint. 

The  Original  Mill  White 

Rice's  Mill  White  made  a  trade  name  of  the  words  "Mill  White."  None  of  its 
imitations  has  its  elastic,  permanent  qualities.  No  other  paint  manufacturer  can  use 
the  Rice  process.  Rice's  Mill  White  for  ten  years  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for 
illuminating  power,  sanitary  qualities  and  low  ultimate  cost. 


RICE'S 
GRANOLITH 

A  tough  and  elastic  per- 
manent finish  for  concrete 
walls.  Becomes  apaitof 
the  cement  to  which  it  is 
appiied.  One  coat  suffi- 
cient, unless  a  gloss  is 
desired.  Makes  the  best 
possible  primer  on  inside 
concrete  and  brick  for  a 
second  coat  of  Rice's  Mill 
White  Paint, givinga tile- 
like enamel  finish  at  no 
more  expense  than  lead 
and  oil  paint. 

FOR  CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


Rice's  Mill  White  is  sold  direct  from  our  factory,  in  barrels 
containing  sufficient  paint  to  cover  20,000  square  feet,  one 
coat.     If  you  have  that  area  of  ceiling  and  wall  space  to  cover, 

Write  for  Booklet  and 
Sample  Board 

Ask  for  our  booklet,  "More 
Light."      Write  today. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha 
Paint  Co. 

No.  29  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Preserves  Roads 
gr events  Dust- 


How 

roads  wear  out — 

MACADAM  roads  disintegrate  by 
various  processes.  Automobiles 
destroy  the  surface,  pulverizing  and 
loosening  it  so  that  it  blows  away  in 
the  form  of  dust.  When  the  top  coat 
of  screenings  is  thus  destroyed  the  road 
has  lost  its  roof,  and  water,  instead  of 
being  shed  quickly  to  the  gutters,  pene- 
trates into  the  lower  layers  of  larger 
stone  and  does  endless  damage. 


Fnder  heavy  loads  ordinary  macadam 
undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  internal 
movement  which  is  very  destructive. 
The  stones  below  the  surface,  grinding 
against  each  other  under  great  pressure, 
exert  a  mutually  abrasive  effect,  result- 
ing in  a  general  disintegration  and 
breaking-down. 

Booklets  on  request. 
BARRETT   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston       Bt..l4Uls       Kansas  City       Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  >.  :»ttle  Hirmingham 

THK  PATF.RM>\  HTO   00., Ltd.:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.B 


Academy  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass.    Constructed 

with  "Tarvia  X".  One  of  the  many  streets 

constructed  in  Fitchburg  during  the  last 

ten  years  with  Tarvia,  some  with 

grades  up  to  14  per  cent. 


The  modern  way  to  protect  roadsagainst 
such  wear  is  to  bond  them  with  Tarvia. 

Tarvia  is  a  dense,  viscid  compound  of 
coal  tar.  It  fills  the  voids  between  the 
stones  and  forms  a  tough,  plastic  mat- 
rix. On  the  Tarvia  surface  thus  formed 
automobile  wheels  do  no  damage,  since 
the  tenacity  of  the  Tarvia  is  great 
enough  to  resist  the  traffic. 

Used  in  the  interior  of  the  road,  Tarvia 
keeps  the  stone  in  its  proper  position 
and  prevents  internal  shifting,  rubbing 
and  grinding.  These  two  results  of 
the  use  of  Tarvia  bring  about  great 
economies  in  maintenance. 


A  tarviatcd  road  lasts  so  much  longer 
and  needs  so  little  care  that  the  cost  of 
the  Tarvia  is  more  than  compensated 
for. 


3^ 

Halifax.  N..S.    Sydney,   N  S 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


The  box   we  send 
yon     free     is     6 
inches   long  and 
3  inches    wide 


Send 

the  Coupon 

Tb»  Marin. Iln  Company 

eOHallrra  lildr..  Oklaaga 
Enclosed  p]ea«e  find  two  dime* 

and    1 1  >  ?  he 

'     packing    and     1 

• 


Name 

Addrrnf 


FRFF    BEAUTY  BOX 

*      ■*-^-  *—*  ■*— [      Only     One     to     a     Person 
Send  for  it  Today  Now  as  the  Supply  is  Limited 

The    well-known     Marinello    Beautifiers    con- 
tained  in  tliis  box  are  used  daily  by  mil- 
lions  of    women. 

We    will    send    a    Beauty  Box    free   to 
every  woman  sending  the  coupon  so 
thai  she  may  know  how    Mari- 
nello   Creams  and  Powders 
« hiten,  cleanse,  clear   up 
complexions,  keep   them  in 
loveliness    as    radiant    a^    a 

June  morning, with  the  skin 

as  full  of  freshness  and  bloom, 

as  soft  and  velvety  as  the  rose. 

Kvitv  Hi'  uiy  Boi  contains  Lettuce 

Cream,  Whltenlnit  Cream,  Motor 
Cream.  Rose  Leaf  Jelly,  Face  Pow- 
der,    Tooth      Paste,     Toilet     Soup 
M-wn  Biiperior  prorinots.    AlROOontnlni 
thl       Marinello    Beauty    Book    telling 
what  treatment*  to  u»e  for  the  rare  1  1  ihs 
fnce, aonlp and  bands    All  treatments  are 
carefully  and  ri«:iri>  explained  with  Illus- 
tration! Mini  charts- 

Write  today.     Enclose  two  dimes  and 
three  two-cent  stamps  with  this  Coupon 


MAYO  AT  TAMPICO 

T  T  was  gasoline,  notes  the  Philadelphia 
-*-  Public  Ledger,  that  made  Rear-Admiral 
Thomas  Henry  Mayo  an  international 
figure.  Gasoline  and  grit,  and  the  long 
arm  of  coincidence,  seem  all  to  have  played 
a  part  in  securing  a  place  for  the  Admiral 
in  the  annals  of  the  day.  The  gasoline 
operated  negatively  by  failing  altogether 
on  the  launch  of  the  gunboat  Dolphin. 
( "1  (incidence  brought  a  party  of  rluertaistaa 
to  the  Tampioo  landing  just  in  time  to  have 
their  suspicions  aroused  to  an  irrational 
pitch  by  the  arrival  of  the  gasoline-seeking 
launch.  The  grit  was  displayed  by  the 
Admiral  himself,  and  t his  undoubtedly 
was  the  most  powerful  agent  of  the  three  in 
determining-  that  the  name  of  Mayo 
should  be  cabled  around  the  world.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  our  too  slight  interest  in  those 
who  serve  us  that  this  man  has  remained 
wholly  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  until  so  recently.  In  the  Navy, 
says  The  P-ublic  Ledger,  almost  any  naval 
officer  can  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  about 
Mayo,  "the  sandy-haired  Vermonter, " 
who  gave  Huerta  a  lesson  in  international 
ethics. 

"Mayo  was  efficient  from  the  day  he  was 
graduated,"  said  an  officer  of  the  battle- 
ship Louisiana  just  before  that  ship  sailed 
for  Tampico  the  other  day,  "and  he  has 
been  efficient  ever  since,  in  every  position 
he  has  held,  from  the  day  that  his  active 
career  began  on  the  old  monitor  Tennesset 
in  1S77  until  he  hoisted  his  two-starred 
pennant  to  the  masthead  of  the  battle-ship 
Connecticut,  the  day  after  last  Christmas,  the 
commander  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet." 

Admiral  Mayo  began  his  naval  career 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  appeared  as 
a  candidate  for  Annapolis  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Worthington  Curtis  Smith,  B 
Representative  from  Vermont.  Four  years 
later  he  took  the  post  of  Puss,.,!  Midship- 
man on  one  of  the  old  combination  steam 
and  sail  vessels,  and  within  two  years  bad 
received  his  ensign's  stripe.  His  inclina- 
tion for  scientific  work,  which  has  since 
been  responsible  for  his  very  efficient 
knowledge  of  the  man-of-war  as  a  fighting 
machine,  Led  him  into  such  departments 
as  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  and  the 
naval  branch  of  the  Mydrojrraphic  Cilice 
at  Port  Townsend.  Washington.  The 
article  continues: 

Promotion  was  very  slow  in  those  days, 
but  the  Spanish  War  found  Mayo  a 
lieutenant,  a  naval  rank  corresponding  to 
that  of  captain  in  the  Army.  The  records 
afford  no  inkling  that  he  performed  any 
particularly  conspicuous  Bervioe  during  the 
war  period,  but,  like  most  of  the  other 
officers  of  his  rank,  he  went  through  the 
hostilities  on  one  of  the  war-ships. 
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It  was  as  a  lieutenant  that  he  served  on 
the  gunboat  Bennington,  the  little  ship  on 
board  which  occurred  the  terrible  boiler 
explosion  in  July,  1906,  in  which  more 
than  sixty  bluejackets  lost  their  lives. 
But  Mayo  was  not  of  the  official  personnel  of 
the  Bennington  at  the  time  of  that  historic 
naval  disaster.  His  service  on  the  Ben- 
nington was  during  the  Spanish  War. 

After  'the  Spanish  War,  Mayo  served 
as  a  lieutenant-commander  on  the  battle- 
ship Wisconsin,  and  when  he  reached  his 
captaincy  was  made  the  commander  of  the 
armored  cruiser  California,  then  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  now  one  of  t  he 
ships  that  have  been  ordered  to  the  west 
Mexican  waters  in  connection  with  the 
blockade  of  the  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico.  .  .  . 

Admiral  Mayo  was  commandant  of  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  when 
he  was  sent  for  by  Secretary  Daniels  to 
discuss  with  him  the  proposition  to  reduce 
that  yard  from  the  status  of  a  first-  to  a 
second-class  establishment.  Mayo  came  on 
from  the  coast,  and  when  he  met  Secretary 
Daniels  the  impression  he  created  was 
so  favorable  that  the  Secretary  had  him 
relieved  as  commandant  at  Mare  Island 
and  assigned  him  to  duty  in  the  Navy 
Department  at  Washington. 

Secretary  Daniels  needed  an  aid  for 
personnel.  There  are  four  aids,  as  they 
are  called,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  they  occupy  very  important,  respon- 
sible, and  influential  positions.  They  are 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  cabinet  and 
were  instituted  under  the  reorganization 
effected  by  George  von  L.  Meyer  when  he 
held  the  naval  portfolio,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  of  naval  bureaus  who  held  their 
offices  by  statutory  authority.  Mr.  Dan- 
iels was  so  imprest  with  the  high  qualifica- 
tions of  Captain  Mayo  that  he  appointed 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  personnel  branch 
of  the  work  assigned  to  the  so-called  aids. 

However,  Mayo,  promoted  last  year  to 
the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  did  not  want  to 
remain  on  duty  in  the  Navy  Department. 
He  was  anxious  to  get  to  sea  and  "fly  his 
flag,"  as  the  saying  is  in  the  service.  In 
preparation  for  a  flag  command  he  went  to 
the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport  in 
November,  1913,  for  a  course  of  study  and 
had  been  there  hardly  six  weeks  when,  on 
December  18,  he  received  his  commission  as 
Rear-Admiral,  and  only  a  few  days  later 
was  assigned  by  Secretary  Daniels  to  take 
command  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  then  in  Mexican  waters. 

This  assignment  was  intended  as  an 
expression  of  the  great  confidence  that 
Mr.  Daniels  has  in  his  ability  and  general 
standing.  The  present  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  looking  for  good  men  to  take 
responsible  positions  with  the  fleet  in 
protecting  American  interests  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico. 

And  this  confidence  was  thus  shown 
almost  the  moment  Mayo  became  a  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  has  been  thoroughly  justified 
— how,  all  the  world  now  knows. 

Mention  is  made  of  one  service  that 
Admiral  Mayo  had  already  done  the 
American  people  while  at  Tampico  that  is 
not  generally  known: 

The  confidence  felt  in  Admiral  Mayo  was 
(Continued  on  page  1060) 
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The  Big  Expense  on  Concrete 
Construction  Can  Now  Be  Saved 
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npHR  big  expense  for  concrete 
-■■  forms,  the  immense  dead  weight 
of  concrete  roofs,  have  discouraged 
builders  from  enjoying  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  this  fireproof,  enduring 
construction. 

The  building  of  temporary  forms, 
necessary  in  the  old  method  of  con- 
crete construction,  meant  heavy  costs 
for  only  temporary  work. 

Self-Sentering,  the  new  form  of  expanded 
metal,  has  removed  the  handicap — the  waste 
time.  It  has  made  possible  all  concrete  con- 
struction without  forms.  You  can  now  have 
Moors,  ceilings,  side  walls  and  roofs  built  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required  by  old  methods 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Self-Sentering 
makes  a  2-inch  concrete  roof — rigid,  fire- 
proof, enduring — an  economical  possibility. 
Pitched,  curved  or  Hat  roofs  are  built  with 
equal  facility  with  Self-Sentering.  Two-inch 
Self-Sentering  partitions — strong  and  rigid — 
replace  six-inch  walls  and  add  floor  space. 

Self-Sentering    has    brought    about    this 
change  because  it  is  both  reinforcement  and 
form  combined,    and    your    money  is  spent  on  permanent  construction, 
not  wasted  on  temporary  work. 

Learn  of  the  Modern  Form  of  Concrete  Construction 

Write  us  of  your  plans  and  let  our  advice  help  you  to  better,  more 
economical  building.  Tell  us  your  architect's  or  builder's  name  so  we 
can  co-operate  for  your  benefit. 

Fireproof ing  Handbook — Free 

96  pages  telling  about  Self-Sentering  and  its  many  uses  in 
concrete  building.      Send  for  a  copy. 


Trade  Mark 


The   General   Fireproofing   Co. 

4502  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Makers  also   of  Herringbone  Lath,   the    Standard   Metal  Lath 

£  Self-Sentering  is  different  "J 

You'll  know  it  by  its  Diamond  Mesh  J 


Reg.  U.S. Pat. Off 


Pat.  Mar.  3.  1914 
Other  patents 
pending 
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Your  Building  Problem  Wh^v"I"Z  tJZ'J^l 

~  problem,  a  $10,000   residence,  a 

bungalow,  or  a  summer  cottage,  your  ideas  will  be  carried  to  satisfactory 
completion  through  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Seven.  Before  this 
Board,  comes  every  ALADDIN  house  for  the  acid  test  of  perfection.  No 
detail  escapes  the  keen  and  searching  analysis  of  these  experts.  The  designer 
must  prove  his  plans  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of:  First,  the  Master  De- 
signer for  accuracy  and  structural  harmony;  Second,  the  Master  Builders 
for  practicability  and  strength;  Third,  the  Manufacturers  and  Factory  Ex- 
perts for  elimination  of  waste,  standardization  of  lengths  and  economy  of 
costs.  No  other  individual  or  organization  can  afford  to  subject  each  house 
design  to  this  searching  and  costly  analysis. 

ALADDIN  Catalogs  Show: 

Homes  of  Character  and  Distinction, 

Beautiful  California  Bungalows, 

Charming  Cottage  Homes,  Summer 

Cottages,  Tenant  Houses,  Apartment 

Houses,  Garages,  Barns 

Send  for  this   interesting  book  today 

Complete 

5-Room 
House 

$298 

A  complete  five-room  ALADDIN    Readi-Cut    House 

— living     room,     dining      room,    two     bed    room> 

and  kitchen — only  $298.     Price  includes  the  same 

quality    of    material   as    furnished    in    the  large 

\DDIN    Readi-Cut    Houses,  as  well 

j  *    v.        material   necessary   to   build       all  cut    to    fit, 

<£•    v^    ready  to  nail  tin  (place.  The  material  for  this 

^  ^*\^  !i    be   shipped    to    you    wherever 

live,  the  same    day  order  is  received. 


ALADDIN  Service  "; 


ea: 

— beautiful — harmonious,  if  you  g 
difficult  and  certainly  not  one  eel 
everyday  kind.  The  key  to  this 
related  things;  proper  thoughts  in  \\ 
and  furnishings.  Then  there  is  th, 
and  walks.  '  The  ALADDIN  Depart  me 
things,  and  this  service  is  voluntary  and  wi 

What  You  Ordinai 

The  average  house  built  by  the  old  wa 
every   $100   of   your    money    is   wasted— 
eliminated  by  the  AI.ADDIN   Readi-Cut 
— siding,   flooring,  studding,  joists,  rafters! 
specially  designed    machines.      Every  incl 
part  of  your  house. 

ALADDIN  He 

The  large  illustrated  AI.ADDIN'  boo] 
bungalows  and  summer  cottages  from  S137- 
house,  bungalow  or  summer  cottage  is  pi| 
how  large  or  how  small.     The  price  <>f  the 
Readi-Cut  System  is  printed  under  each  dn 

What  You  Get 


The- 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTF 

Mills  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Missouri,  Texas  and  O 
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)t>lem  on  this  Table 


.er  thought  how  simple  and 
iio  have    your    home    artistic 

r  the  right  way?  It  is  not 
I  expensive  than  the  common, 
planning  details,  little  things, 

)lors  for  decoration,  finishings 
i  ty  of  grounds,  flowers,  drives 

e  is  in  charge  of  experts  on  these 
lo  every  ALADDIN  customer. 

ay  for  WASTE 

per  cent  of  the  lumber — $18  out  of 
for  kindling  wood.  This  waste  is 
Every  piece  of  material  in  the  house 
i  etc. — is  cut  to  fit  in  our  mills  on 
.'  you  pay  for  is  actually  in  and  a 

)f  Any  Size 

describes  and    pictures    dwellings, 

two  rooms  to  twelve  rooms.  Your 
planned  for  you  in  detail — no  matter 
aterial  furnished  by  the  ALADDIN 

iach  ALADDIN  House 

material  is  far  superior  to  the  average— clear 

,  clear  flooring,  clear    interior   finish,  clear 

:s.  ''CI  ar"  means  free  from  knots  or  any  defects— the  best  that 
The  price  includes  :  all  framing  lumber  cut  to  fit,  siding  cut 

t,  flooring  cut  to   fit,   all   inside  finish  cut  to   fit,  windows, 
frames,  casings,  stairways,   glass,  hardware,  locks,  nails,    paint 

.  and  varnish  for  the  outside  and  inside,  shingles,  plaster  board 
for  all  rooms  or  lath  and  plaster,  complete  instructions  and 
illustrations  for  erection — a  complete  house.  ALADDIN  con- 
struction passes  successfully  the  strictest  regulations  of  the  big 
cities.  Our  big  ioo-page  catalog  contains  dozens  of  beautiful 
dwelling  houses  and  bungalows  —  it  tells  the  complete  story. 
Send  today  for  catalog  No.  3. 

N  CO.,  34  Aladdin  Ave., Bay  City,  Mich. 

nadian  Branch:  Sovereign  Const.  Co.,  C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 


"I'll  Pay 
$1.00  for 
Every  Knot" 

The  Greatest  Home-Builders' 
Quality  Test  Ever  Announced 


I'll  pay  $1.00  per  knot  for  every  knot 
any   customer  can   find  in  our  Red  Cedar 
Siding  shipped  from  Bay  City.    I  stand  ready 
to  prove  to  you  in  this  way  that  the  lumber  in 
ALADDIN  houses  is  higher  in  grade  through- 
out than    is  regularly  carried  by   any  seller    of 
lumber  in  America.    Clear  Siding,  Clear  Floor- 
ing,  Clear    Interior    Finish    and 
Clear   Shingles  are  furnished  for  .  — " 

every   ALADDIN    dwelling  ,,-^' 

house.  -r-^- 

O.  E.  SOVEREIGN 

General  Manager 


-  -REAM-CUT 

Houses 


This 

Charming 

$1800  House 

Shipped 

Anywhere 


KifiO 
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The  Genuine 


MASTER 
VIBRATOR 


*AR* 


far 


THIS  trade  mark  represents 
the  Standard  of  Excellence 
all  over  the  world.  The  serial 
guarantee  number  is  a  duplicate 
of  that  appearing  on  the  printed 
guarantee  that  accompanies  every 
K-W  Master  Vibrator. 

In  buying  your  Master  Vibrator, 
insist    upon    these    identification    marks. 

Beware  of  imitations. 

The  fact  that  over  90,000  Ford  owners 
are  getting  efficient,  reliable  service  from 
K-W  Master  Vibrators  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  K-W  is  electrically  right.  Ask 
any  user  of  a  K-W  Master  Vibrator  what 
it  is  doing  for  him  every  day. 

$15  with  regular  kick  switch 
$16  with  Yale  lock  switch 

K-W  Master  Vibrators  are  sold  by  reliable 
dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you, we  will  send  it,  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

IVritefor     That  Satisfied  Feeling1 '  Folder. 


Ford   Cars 

bear sThisTrade Mark 

and  a  Serial 
Guarantee  Number 


NonEEaan 


(L 


MASTER-VIBRATOR 


CLEVELAND-O.  U.S.A. 
B-         OFF         B^ 


*EH 


2861 
I  IHMhRAVK. 


IIGWITION  C£> 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  U.S.  A. 


How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow? 

This  may  seem  a  foolish  question. 

Yet  the  area  of  automobile  upholstery  made  from  one  cow's  hide 
is  about  three  times  that  of  the  whole  hide. 

How.' 

By  splitting  the  hide  into  three  sheets,  and  coating  and  embossing 
the  "splits"  in  imitation  of  grain  leather. 

Coated  split  leather  is  therefore  artificial  leather  much  inferior  to 

fDUPONTfo    MOTOR 


KHG.   U.   S.   I'AT.  OFF. 


QUALITY 


Which  is  scientifically  made  artificial  leather  based  on  a  fabric  much  stronger  and 

more  uniform  than  the  fleshy  split,  but  coated  and  embossed  in  the  same  way. 

The  difference  is  all  in  favor  of  Fabrikoid,  which  is  guaranteed  superior  to 

ted  iplit.     Not  affected  by  water,  heat  or  cold.     Several  leading  makers 

ha\  i  adopted  it.    Any  maker  can  furnish  on  your  car  if  you  order  it  so. 

Send  50c  (or  lample  l"x2S  Inches.  Enough 
to  rover  .i  i  h.iir  Mat.  Mention  this  wreklv 
ami  ipo  rl\   Black  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON.  DEL.  TORONTO.  ONT. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1057) 

confirmed  very  recently,  when  he  served 
notice  on  the  battling  Federals  and  Con- 
stitutionalists at  Tampioo  that  he  had 
created  a  neutral  zone  ashore  and  would  be 
very  much  pleased  indeed  if  they  would 
go  elsewhere  when  they  wanted  to  shoot 
at  each  other.  Within  the  zone  was  much 
valuable  property  belonging  to  American 
citizens  and  British  subjects,  and  through 
Admiral  Mayo's  action,  for  his  directions 
were  observed  by  the  combatants,  this 
property  was  saved  from  destruction. 

When  Admiral  Dewey  was  in  Manila 
Bay,  he  Btopl  all  communication  between 
the  islands  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  be- 
cause he  wished,  so  rumor  says,  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself  and 
trust  in  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  Of  Admiral  Mayo's  conduct 
we  read: 

Admiral  Mayo  did  not  cut  the  telegraph 
cable,  but  he  did  something  that  required 
equal  forceful  decision.  When  he  learned 
that  an  officer  and  some  enlisted  men  from 
one  of  his  ships  had  suffered  an  indignity 
at  the  hands  of  Mexican  soldiers  ashore  at 
Tampico  he  did  not  communicate  with 
any  superior  officer  or  with  Washington 
before  taking  the  action  that  he  deemed 
necessary.  He  acted  first  and  communi- 
cated afterward. 

In  personality,  we  learn,  the  Admiral 
combines  the  qualities  of  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian with  those  of  friendliness  and 
geniality.  Tho  he  is  forceful,  he  is  still 
quiet,  modest,  and  unassuming.  A  de- 
scription of  his  appearance  is  given: 

Admiral  Mayo  is  neither  big  nor  little 
physically.  He  is  a  happy  medium  so  far  as 
size  is  concerned.  His  sandy  hair  is  accom- 
panied, as  is  generally  the  case,  by  eyes  of 
deep  blue,  and  his  mouth  is  firm,  the  jaw 
firm-set  and  determined,  the  nose  prominent , 
and  his  manner  of  speaking  always  deliber- 
ate and  positive  to  a  degree  that  sometimes 
creates  on  strangers  the  impression  that  he 
i-  more  or  less  puritanical  and  flint-hearted. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Admiral  is  one 
of  the  biggest -hearted  men  in  the  Navy 
and  among  its  officers  one  of  the  most 
popular. 

Like  Admiral  Fletcher.  Admiral  Mayo  is 
a  man  who  dislikes  publicity,  and  he  does 
not  go  in  for  long  sketches  in  biographical 
cyclopedias.  He  is  a  plain,  every-day 
American  sailor,  who  knows  his  business 
and  lets  it  go  at  that. 

"Admiral  Mayo,"'  said  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Howe,  of  the  Louisiana,  a  few  days 
ago,  "impresses  you  (he  moment  he  speaks 
to  you  as  a  man  of  business  and  action. 
There  is  none  of  the  gingerbread  type  in 
hi  in.  lie  does  what  he  t  hinks  is  right,  and 
as  a  rule  he  does  not  lose  a  lot  of  time  doing 
it,  and  he  never  quibbles  or  hesitates  once 
hi'  makes  up  his  mind  what  the  right 
course  is  to  pursue." 

A  hint  of  prophecy  that  we  are  to  hear 
more  of  this  seaman  later  on  is  contained 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  article: 

Admiral  Mayo  was  a  boj  of  fifteen  when 
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be  became  a  midshipman  at  the  United 
Slates  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
Through  entering  the  Academy  so  young 
and  being  graduated  within  the  shortest 
period  possible,  he  was  able  to  reach  his 
present  rank  at  an  earlier  age  than  most 
officers.  He  is  the  baby  of  his  rank  in  the 
naval  service.  He  has  still  more  than  four 
years  to  serve  on  the  active  list.  It  is 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  if  Congress 
enacts  the  proposed  law  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  a  limited  number  of  flag- 
officers  as  vice-admirals,  Mayo  will  get  one 
of  the  prizes  on  account  of  his  conduct 
in  the  Tampico  incident,  even  if  the 
trouble  with  Mexico  does  not  develop 
proportions  that  will  give  him  greater 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  genius 
as  a  fleet  commander. 


JAPAN'S   JEFFERSONIAN   PREMIER 

FOLLOWING  the  failure  of  Viscount 
Kiyoura  to  rill  the  office  of  Premier 
and  form  a  cabinet,  the  world's  interest 
has  become  focused  upon  the  new  Japanese 
Premier,  Count  Okuma.  This  nobleman 
has  successfully  taken  office  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
populace  as  the  one  redeeming  factor  in  a 
long  period  of  unwise,  unjust,  and  expensive 
government.  Nowhere  should  interest  in 
this  man  be  more  keen  than  in  the  United 
States,  for,  while  the  idea  of  a  war  scare 
would  be  regarded  as  ridiculous  just  at 
present,  still  it  is  not  denied  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  Japan — as  it  will  be  put  into 
effect  by  Count  Okuma — is  a  matter  that 
may  touch  us  very  nearly.  What  his 
policies  will  be  may  be  said  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  man  himself. 
What  sort  of  man  and  what  brand  of 
statesman  is  this  new  popular  hero  of 
Japan?  The  New  York  Sun  gives  us  a 
terse  but  informative  account  of  the  new 
Premier,  as  follows: 

The  formation  of  a  Cabinet  in  Japan 
by  Count  Shigenobu  Okuma  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  United  States  as  the 
shadow  deepens  over  its  relations  with 
Mexico.  Okuma  is  the  incarnation  of 
all  that  is  proud,  spirited,  and  self-con- 
scious in  the  patriotism  of  Japan.  A 
Samurai  by  birth,  he  is  intensely  demo- 
cratic, and  therefore  universally  popular. 
His  policies  are  progressive  and  bold;  at 
the  same  time  he  is  a  man  of  broad  hori- 
zon, with  a  profound  knowledge  of  world 
politics.  Japan  owes  to  him  Waseda 
University,  and  this  fact,  together  with  his 
human  sympathies,  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, his  encouragement  of  agriculture 
as  well  as  education,  and  his  reputation 
as  an  oracle,  have  caused  his  admirers  to 
compare  him  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  Count  Okuma 
all  his  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  Okuma  represents 
the  public  opinion  of  Japan.  That  was 
never  so  true  as  it  is  to-day.  He  reflects 
the  sentiments  and  the  aspirations  of 
modern  Japan,  and  has  a  passionate 
yearning  for  its  recognition  as  the  equal 
of  any  western  Power,  without  exception. 
In  domestic  affairs  representative  govern- 


Society's  Town  Car 


In  Hilly  Cities — 


there  are  more  Detroit  Electrics 
than  any  other  make 

Hilly  cities  provide  the  supreme  test  for  any  electric  car — for  its 
power,  its  speed,  its  economy.  And  the  electric  that  leads  all 
others  on  the  hills  is  all  the  more  desirable  for  level  cities.  As  evi- 
dence, every  third  electric  car  sold  today  is  a  Detroit  Electric. 

In  every  hilly  city  in  the  United  States  you  find  more  Detroit 
Electrics  than  any  other  make.  74  per  cent,  of  the  electric  cars 
in  Seattle  are  Detroit  Electrics.  They  lead  also  in  Kansas  City, 
in  Cincinnati,  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  hilly  residence  suburbs 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

In  choosing  your  car,  consider  the  electric  with  the  record 
for  greatest  success  on  hills  and  in  level  cities  alike.  Detroit 
Electric  catalog  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  on  request. 

Anderson 
Electric  Car  Company 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Largest  manufacturers  of  electric  pleasure  -vehicles 


Belle  Didn't  Worry:— 

"Might  have  been  anxious  before  we  got  a  Basline 
Autowline  —  but  now,  a  breakdown  is  just  a  matter  of 
letting  some  nice  young  man  tow  us  home ;  that's  all!" 

Basline  Autowline 

"The  Little  Steel  Rope  With  The  Big  Pull" 

gives  the  motorist  afeeling  of  real  security.  He  knows  that  ordinary 
road  troubles  won't  leave  him  crippled  miles  from  repairs. 
He  can  receive  help — or  give  it — and  is  satisfied. 
Basline  Autowline  is  made  of  Yellow  Strand — the 
sturdy  steel  wire  rope  that  is  nsed  for  constructing 
and  engineering  purposes  the  world  over.  About  25  feet 
long,  ^-inch  diameter,  4V,  pounds  weight.    Sold  by  all 
supply  dealers.     Price,  eastofRocky  Mountains,  $3.95. 
Alsomadein  larger  andheaviersizeforcommercialtrucks. 
I.FUEE — Illustrated  circular  givinz  all  Autmvline  information 
BRODERICK&  BASCOM  ROPE  CO., 
823N.  2nd  St.,|-H.  Louis,  Mo.     New  York  Office.  7011.  WarrenSt. 
Manufacturers  of  Famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope       ^ 


BASLINE! 


PATENTEO 


jRpeedawaif 

JBL      Ml      Detachable       ^ 


Rowboat  Motor 


Now   Being   Sold 

Direct  to  You 
for 


$50 


instead  of  $70 

Here's  the  proposition!  Manufac- 
turer's cost  plus  advertising  expense 
plus  io^c  profit.  It  conies  to  within  a 
Jew  cents  of  $50 — and  the  price  to  you 
direct  is  $50,  with  all  extras. 

Get  this  fact — the  Speedaway  Motor 
that  we  are  now  offering  at  $50  is  the 
same  motor  that  has  been  selling  at  $70. 
It  includes — 

Built-in  Reversible  Magneto.  Silent 
underwater  exhaust.  Self-locking  tiller 
device.  A  real  rudder.  Disappearing 
crank  handle.  Water-cooled  engine. 
The  2  cycle,  2  h.  p.  motor  gives  a  speed 
of  8  to  10  miles  per  hour.  The  entire 
motor  weighs  only  52  lbs.  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  boat  or  canoe  in  a  minute. 

We  have  simply  decided  to  sell  this 
motor  direct  to  you  and  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  $20  which  has  been 
going  to  the  dealer. 

Built-in  Reversible 
Magneto 

The  price  of  the  Speedaway  with  magneto 
built  in  is  only  $59 — $9  over  the  price  of  the 
standard  motor.  This  is  an  even  more  liberal 
offer  than  the  standard  motor  at  $50. 

Don't  buy  on  the  strength  of  this  advertise- 
ment, but  send  for  our  Engineering  Specifica- 
tions and  investigate.  You  will  find  that  the 
Speedaway  is  at  least  the  equal  of  any  motor  in 
the  market — and  it  sells  at  $20  less. 

Write  today  for  oar  Engineering 
Specifications 

Speedaway  Boat  Motor  Co. 


162  Chicago  Street 


Freeport,  III. 


#  57-Inch  Tear 


M 


That's  but  one  of  the  many  re- 
markable repairs  in  innertubes, 
Tire-Doh  has  made.  It  is  a  marvel  for 
puncture  and  blowouts.  Applied  with- 
out heat  or  tools.  Sets  and  becomes 
part  of  tire  in  a  few  minutes.  (Not  a 
tire  filler.) 

In   four    years  Tire-Doh    has    made 
friends  among  250,000  motorists. 

Complete  Outfit  $1.00 

enough  for  50  ordinary  punctures.  Toapply, clean 
around  tear,  put  on  cement  and  fill  tear  with 
Tire-Doh.  Also  good  for  cuts  and  sand  blisters 
in  casings. 

Get  a  can  of  Tire-Doh  now  and  use  it  on  your 
next  puncture.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you  send  $1.00  to  us  for 
outfit,  prepaid.  Sencf  for  free  booklet,  "Keeping 
the  Car  New,"  full  of  money-saving  repair  hints. 
<TUS  aUTO  SUPPLY  CO., 3251  W.  like  Sires!,  CHIO60 
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merit   is   his    stedfast    policy;    in    foreign 

affairs  be  is  tenacious  of  the  idea  that   the 

welfare  of  Japan  depends  upon  her  para- 
mount influence  in  the   far  Bast.     Count 

Okuma  knows  the  United  states,  and  is  a 

cordial  friend  of  this  country,  with  the 
vation  that  it  must  not  interfere  with 
tile  destiny  of  Japan  and  must  accord  her 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  most-fav- 
ored  nations. 

Under  the  Premiership  of  Count  Okuma 
a  strong  foreign  policy  will  he  in  order  if 
he  has  been  sincere  in  his  professions  as  a 
leader  of  the  I*rogressionists.  which  may 
he  assumed;  and  further  naval  expansion 
may  lie  expected.  Looking  far  into  the 
future  he  has  predicted  Japanese  emigra- 
tion on  a  considerable  scale  to  South 
America — Mexico  he  regards  as  no  field  for 
Japanese  enterprise;  but  at  present  he 
urges  that  Japan  devote  all  her  attention 
to  the  development  of  Korea.  Manchuria, 
and  Formosa.  He  maintains  that  if  the 
United  States  ever  sells  the  Philippines 
they  should  be  conveyed  to  Japan  as  the 
great  Asiatic  Power  in  the  far  East.  This 
is  the  Okuma  Philippine  doctrine. 

On  the  question  of  the  California  land 
legislation  excluding  Japanese  from  pro- 
prietorship, the  Count  has  decided  views, 
which  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  held 
by  the  Washington  Administration.  When 
he  brings  up  the  vexed  question  with 
Secretary  Bryan  it  is  probable  that  a  new 
treaty  reconciling  differences  between  the 
two  countries  will  be  proposed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Japan.  In  whatever  position 
Count  Okuma  takes  he  will  have  the 
Japanese  people  at  his  back,  for  they  have  a 
blind  faith  in  his  wisdom  and  patriotism. 


HOW  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
O'HARA  LOST  HIS  JOB 

THO  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country,  the  reverse 
seems  to  be  true  of  a  lieutenant-governor. 
In  his  own  State  he  holds  a  remunerative 
and  assured  position,  but,  outside  of  it,  no 
position  at  all.  It  is  just  possible  that  half 
the  people  one  month  after  election  in  any 
State  can  not  for  the  lives  of  them  say  who 
their  lieutenant-governor  is,  but  that  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  disappro- 
bation— rather  as  a  sign  of  that  firm  and 
implicit  trust  that  the  people  always  place 
in  one  who  is  wise  enough  to  do  nothing 
conspicuous.  As  long  as  a  lieutenant- 
governor  stays  quietly  at  home,  he  may 
be  sure  of  receiving  all  honors  due  him. 
But  let  him  once  stray  away  and  try  to  be  a 
lieutenant-governor  anywhere  else,  and  he 
is  bound  to  suffer  for  it.  Lieutenant- 
governors  are  creatures  SO  rare  that  they 
are  not  even  provided  for  in  the  game  laws. 
People  aren't  used  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently are  shy  of  them,  and  feel  a  bit 
awkward  at  having  one  about.  They 
realize  that  they  know  very  little  about 
their  own  lieutenant-governor,  and  there- 
fore resent  incursions  of  the  alien  and  un- 
known of  other  States.      No  one  has  found 

this  to  be  more  true  than  did  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Barratt  O'llara.  of  Illinois,  not 
long  ago.  According  to  his  independent 
investigation   and    personal   experience,   an 
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Illinois  lieutenanl-govenior  in  Connecticut 
i<  worth  something  less  than  $4  a  week. 
The  Cleveland  Leader  narrates  the  manner 
in  which  this  appraisal  became  known: 

The  youthful   Lieutenant-Governor     he 

is  thirty-two  years  old — was  in  Cleveland 
yesterday  to  confer  with  Mayor  Baker. 
He  invited  the  mayor  to  visit  Illinois 
during  the  summer  and  assist  him  in  his 
campaign  for  the  Senatorial  nomination. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  after  a  month 
spent  in  the  East,  investigating  economic 
conditions.  In  Washington  Thursday  he 
conferred  with  Secretary  of  State  Brvan 
concerning  his  candidacy. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  told  for  the 
first  time  yesterday  of  how  he  discovered 
his  worth  in  the  economic  world  and  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  Mrs.  O'llara.  who  was 
with  him  on  the  trip,  is  of  considerable 
more  value,  in  an  economic  sense,  than  he 
proved  to  be. 

During  the  investigation  of  the  Illinois 
vice  commission  the  minimum-wage  scale 
for  girls  was  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  discussion,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the 
chairman  is  particularly  interested.  Dur- 
ing their  trip  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Mrs.  O'Hara  decided  to  secure  their  infor- 
mation first  hand. 

O'Hara,  with  two  days'  growth  of  beard, 
drest  in  a  blue  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
corduroy  trousers,  left  New  York  for 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mrs.  O'Hara,  drest 
for  the  part  of  a  working  girl,  took  the 
same  train.  At  the  station  they  parted 
and  went  their  respective  ways. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  desiring  to 
study  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
working  girl,  applied  for  a  position  in  a 
corset  factory.  He  was  offered  $4  a  week. 
When  he  demurred,  declaring  he  could  not 
exist  on  that  salary,  they  informed  him 
it  would  buy  "some  bread  and  hot  meat." 

He  took  the  "position"  and  was  put  to 
work  as  a  general  roustabout.  His  duties 
were  handling  shipping  cases  and  dis- 
tributing supplies  to  the  girls,  throughout 
the  factory. 

"  I  started  in  to  hold  the  job,"  he  said, 
in  tilling  the  story,  "and  worked  as  hard 
as  I  could,  using  as  much  common  sense 
as  I  knew  how.  After  work  the  first 
evening,  I  secured  a  lodging  place,  which 
cost  me  15  cents  a  night.  My  meals  each 
iost  me  from  5  cents  to  15  cents. 

"For  three  days  I  worked  as  hard  as  I 
could  and  was  congratulating  myself  on  ray 
ability  as  a  worker.  But  the  blow  fell 
suddenly  and  hard.  As  1  was  leaving  the 
third  evening  the  foreman  stopt  me  and  told 
me  to  get  my  money  at  the  office.  He 
said  they  would  not  need  me  any  more. 
The  next  day  I  found  a  six-foot,  200-pound 
man.  who  knew  nothing  but  how  to  use 
his  strength,  had  my  place.  It  was  muscle 
they  were  paying  for.  Vocational  educa- 
tion would  not  have  helped  retention  of 
that  position. 

"In  the  meantime  Mrs.  O'Hara  secured 
a  position  in  a  knitting  factory  at  $5  a 
week.  She  held  her  position  through  the 
week  and  was  not  discharged.  It's  a  bitter 
pill  to  think  all  your  life  that  your  wife  is 
worth  more  than  you  are.  During  the 
time  she  was  at  work  Mrs.  O'llara  received 
three  proposals  of  marriage.  The  best. 
oatoh,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  was 
receiving  $11  a  week,  and  he  was  a  oatoh 
for  all  the  girls." 

(Continual  an  paw   lot.)  | 
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Delco 

Lighting,  Cranking  and 
Ignition    Syatem 


Spicer  Joints 


Brown-Lipe  Differentials 


Warner  Transmission 


Collins  Curtains 


Back  of  the  Moon  Light 

Weight  Six -50 


C.  We  want  /you  to  go  into  the  background  of  the  Moon — 
in  addition  Ao/ seeing  the  car  and  riding  in  it.  Seeing  and 
riding  will  make  you  want  it — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
insides  of  the  car  will  sell  it  to  you. 

C  It's  the  very/things  you  can't  see  that,  in  a  large  measure,  really  determine  the 
satisfaction  you're  going  to  get  out  of  your  car.  And  even  by  looking  at  many  of 
them  you  couldn't  tell  just  by  sight  what  service  they've  got  in  them  —  what 
they'll  be  6  months  or  2  years  from  now. 

C.  To  buy  intelligently  you've  got  to  know  what's  back  of  the  car  in  the  shape  of 
manufacturing  care  and  conscientiousness  and  perfection  of  parts. 

Could  You  Suggest  Betterment  Here? 

C  Were  you  to  have  a  car  built  to  order,  you  would  choose  exactly  thesfe  parts 
because  they're  proved  and  conceded  to  be  mechanically  and  efficientlyyperfect. 

Joints  —  Spicer  —  universally    recognized.  Ay 
Crank  Shaft  Bearings  —  with    Parsonsg 


There's  No  Better'  Motor  —  designed  by 
our  own  engineers;  built  exactly  accord- 
ing to  that  design  by  the  Continental 
Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  famous  for  its  engines. 
Smooth,  quiet,  finished — weighs  but  590 
pounds.  \  n. 

Delco   Starting,   Lighting  and  Automatic 
Ignition  System  —  time  has  tested  it  for- 
3  years  and  stamped  it  O.  K. 

Bearings  —  Timken  —  as  you  welUknow, 
Timken"  stands  for  the*  best  in  bearings.- 

Transmission — Warner,  four  speeds  ahead 
and  reverse  with  direct  on  third  — 
mounted  on  Timken  Bearings — Warner 
stands  first. 

Steering  Gear  —  Warner  - 


White  Bronze  —  the  metal  that  is  speci-/ 
fied  by  the  United  States  and  -Other 
governments  for  use  in  high  spee&'bear- 


ings  in  naval  vessels. 


/ 


Differentials  —  Brown  -  Lipe  —  yoji   know 

- they're  best.  __ 

The  Curtains  —  Collins 


TOIl 


patent  —  they're 


standard.  &>*^ 

Carburetor—  Rayfield. 
Springs— Moon—  noted  for  smooth, 


easy 


comment    un- 


necessary. 


riding. 
The  Complete  Car— blended  in  the  Moon 
factory — bodies  designed  and  built  in  the 
Moon   factory  —  all    built    for    strength, 
beauty  and  harmonious  operation/ 


The  Moon  Dealer  in  Your  City  will  be 

glad  to  demonstrate  Moon  quality.  If  there  is 
no  Moon  man  there,  write  us.  Write  for  Cat- 
alogue^— handsomely  illustrated,  fully 
descriptive. 


Standard 

Torpedo,  4-Passenger 

Touring,   5-Passenger 

Price,  Complete 

$2,150 
Streamline 

4,  5,  6  or  7-Passenger 
Price,  Complete 

$2,250 

All  cars  fully 
equipped,  including 

Delco 

Electric  Lighting, 

Cranking  &  Ignition 

with  automatic 

spark  advance 


MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A 


sf&rtc<< 


>»»*•  President 
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[Designed 


f 


Sold   exclusively    Gy~ 


J^gal  Shoe  Qompanj) 


^7 fie  Castle  Brochure.  TKe  Dance  and  the  Shoe, 
edited  hy  Mr.  and  Mf&  Vernon  Castle, 
sent  free  on  requests 

<j4ddress-  *265  Summer  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE 


PLAYS 


of    LEO    TOLSTOY 

Translated  by  LOUISE  and  AYLMER  MAUDE 

New,  Enlarged,  and  Complete  Edition  of   the 

Plays  Published  During  Tolstoy 's  Life, 

and  Also  of  His  Posthumous  Plays 

The  Power  of  Darkness    The  First  Distiller — Fruits 

of  Culture — The  Live  Corpse  —The  Cause  of   It 

All     The  Light  Shines  in  Darkness 

Large  12 mo.      Cloth.      Price,  $1.50  Net 
Average  Carriage  Charge  13c 

FUNK  4WAGNALLS  CO. .Pubs.,  354-60  Fourth  Are.,  N.Y. 


IfOME    GYMNASTICS 

■"""■     ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.         By  Andert  Wide,  M.D. 
A  series  of  exercises  mostlv  without  apparatus,  50c  net ; 
by  mail,  54c.   FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


mi  I  In-  M.i  tin...  in.  ill  ill  II.  r  II  «n  II  •<  11 1  III  lin.l  On  tin- 

1 1 eal 1    ..I  Boat  "i  1 1..'  1  onplatnts  Incidental 

inil.rs.i.   ByDr.P  II  (  liavasse.  F.R.C.S. 
'  .  m  ivlde  van.  <  t.  tl.ftt  havs  an  In- 

tiniut.'  relationship  with  the  married  state.  Every 
can   profit  by  the  wi»r 
uiikI  and  advice  giv^n  in  thin  Volume. 

Cloth  bound.  By  mail,  postpaid,  ti.oo 

»  sat  a  SfagaaUl  Company.  SSt-60  r'oorth   t>.  .    VnVn.l.  I    \ 


Take 

the  best  tooth 

powder 

ever 

made  - 

-Make 

it  a  little  better— 

Then 

add  O 

xygen 

-That'. 

CALOX 

,  the 

Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

Sample  and   Booklet  free  on  request 

All  Druggists.  25  cents. 

Ask  for  the  Calos  Tooth  Brush.  35c. 

McKESSON   &   ROBB1NS.  NEW  YORK 


Waterman  PORTO  Does  It 

Makes  any  boat  a  motor  boat.  1914  Model,  3  H.P. 
Weight  59  lbs.  Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  you, 
freight  paid.    Save  Agent's  profit. 

The  Waterman  PORTOis  the  original 
outboard  motor.  9th  year — 25.000  in 
use.  Guaranteed  for  life.  Fits  any 
shaped  etern;  has  Carburetor  —  no! 
"mixing  val  vr  j  8  Plat  on  Rings  instead 
of  1  ;Remo:'iihlr  Phosphor  Bronse  Bear- 
ings; Solid  Bronze  Skcg,  protect  ing  I0VJ 
xlGin.  Propeller  and  supporting  Inde- 
pendent Rudder;  Water-cooled  Ex- 
haust Manifold ;  Noiseless  under- water 
Exhaust;  Bronze  Gear  Water  Pump; 
Spun-copper  Water  Jacket;  any  igni- 
tion equipment  desired. 
DEMAND  these  essentials  in  an 
out-board  motor,  or  you  won't 
get  your  money's  worth. 
II  rite  Today  for  F>  •  Book. 

Waterman  Marine  Motor  Co.,  222  Ml.  Elliott  Ave,  Detroit,  Micb. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

tinued  from  page  1062) 

A   GOOD  HORSE   STORY 

^pHOSE  who  tear  that  the  automobile 
■*■  will  some  day  supersede  the  horse 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  one  place  in  tin- 
world  where  the  horse  performs  a  duty  that 
no  automobile  ever  invented  could  ac- 
complish. This  is  in  the  San  Juan  Moun- 
tains, Colorado,  where  the  "return  horses" 
are  used.  These  are  highly  intelligent 
animals  so  trained  that  they  will  make 
their  way  home  through  miles  of  trackless 
timber  or  mountain  land  as  soon  as  they 
are  set  free  by  their  riders.  In  the  April 
Country  Life  in  America,  Enos  A.  Mills, 
tells  of  these  remarkable  beasts,  and  of 
one  in  particular,  Cricket,  with  whom  he 
spent  many  adventurous  days  among  these 
mountains.     Of  the  return  horses  he  says: 

There  are  straggling  ponies  and  old  family 
horses  the  world  over  that  will  sometimes 
go  home  over  long  distances,  but  the 'San 
Juan  section  is  the  home  of  the  true 
return  horse,  and  here  you  may  hire  one 
from  liverymen  in  Silverton,  Ouray,  and 
Telluride.  Through  training  and  kindness 
these  ponies  speedily  learn  to  render  faith- 
ful and  picturesque  service.  They  develop 
with  experience  and  meet  emergencies 
without  hesitation.  Storm,  fallen  trees,  a 
landslide,  or  drifted  snow  may  block  the 
way;  they  will  find  a  new  one  and  come 
home. 

The  local  unwritten  law  is  that  these 
horses  are  let  out  at  the  owner's  risk.  If 
killed  or  stolen,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
owner  is  the  loser.  However,  there  is 
another  unwritten  law  which  considers  the 
catching  or  the  riding  of  one  of  these 
horses  by  an  outsider  in  the  category  of 
horse-stealing — a  serious  category  in  the 
West. 

These  horses  are  a  natural  result  of  the 
topography  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains, 
the  economic  and  climatic  conditions 
therein,  and  were  developed  by  a  peculiar 
force  of  geographic  environment,  by  a 
region  of  steep,  high  mountains.  Many  of 
the  mines  in  these  mountains  are  sit  uated  a 
thousand  feet  or  so  up  precipitous  slopes 
above  the  valleys.  The  railroads,  the 
towns,  society,  are  down  in  the  canons — so 
near  and  yet  so  far — and  the  outlet  to  the 
big  world  is  through  the  canon. 

A  mine  may  be  only  a  thousand  feet 
above  town,  but  it  will  require  three  or 
four  hours'  time  and  vigorous  effort  to 
climb  up  to  it,  and  not  many  will  make  the 
climb.  A  miner  will  walk  down  from  the 
boarding-house  at  the  mine,  but  on  his 
return  will  want  to  ride  up.  Some  one 
wants  to  go  to  a  camp  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain.  There  is  no  tunnel 
through,  so  a  traveler  rides  a  return  horse 
to  tin  summit,  or  pass,  here  turns  the  horse 
loose,  and  then  walks  down  the  other  side. 
By  traveling  one-half  the  time  undirected, 
the  return  horse,  at  moderate  expense, 
meets  a  peculiar  transportation  condition 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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It  is  amusing  to  find  that  thoso  horses 
have  with  their  intelligence  acquired  some 
of  the  traits  of  their  masters.  One  is  the 
disinclination  to  submit  to  what  they 
consider  injustice  from  those  who  employ 
them,  and  an  evident  intention  to  abide  by 
the  letter  of  the  law.     We  read : 

"Do  not  ride  Prince  quite  to  the  sum- 
mit," requested  the  liveryman  of  a  stranger 
who  was  starting  for  the  summit.  These 
horses  insist  on  their  rights  so  closely  that 
if  one  is  ridden  even  a  length  across  the 
summit  he  may  become  sullen  and  linger 
on  the  top  for  hours,  or  possibly  even  drift 
down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Mills's  interest  in  the  return  horses 
was  quickened  and  deepened  by  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Cricket,  a  return  pony 
who  became  literally  his  "guide,  philos- 
opher, and  friend"  during  his  stay  in 
the  San  Juan  district.  The  account  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Cricket  and  of  their 
subsequent  adventures  is  delightful  reading 
to  one  who  has  an  appreciation  of  the 
cleverness  and  loyalty  of  animals: 

Our  stage  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains 
had  just  gained  the  top  of  the  grade  when 
an  alert,  riderless  pony  trotted  into  view 
on  a  near-by  ridge.  Saddled  and  bridled, 
she  was  returning  home  down  a  zigzag 
trail  after  carrying  a  rider  to  a  mine  up  the 
mountain's  side.  We  had  one  glance  at 
this  trim,  spirited  return  horse,  from  across 
a  narrow  gorge,  and  she  disappeared  behind 
a  cliff. 

A  moment  later  she  rounded  a  point  of 
rocks  and  came  down  into  the  road  on  a 
gallop.  The  stage  met  her  in  a  narrow 
place.  Indifferent  to  the  wild  gorge 
below,  she  paused  unflinchingly  on  the  rim 
as  the  brushing  stage  dashed  by.  She  was 
a  medium-sized,  beautiful  bay  pony. 

"That  is  Cricket,  the  wisest  return 
horse  in  these  hills,"  declared  the  stage- 
driver,  who  proceeded  to  tell  of  her  trium- 
phant adventures  as  we  drove  on  to 
Silverton. 

When  I  went  to  hire  Cricket,  her  owner 
said  that  I  might  use  her  as  long  as  I 
desired,  and  proudly  declared  that  if  she 
was  "turned  loose  anywhere  within  thirty 
miles  she  would  promptly  come  home  or 
die." 

I  rode  Cricket  to  Ouray,  and  on  the  way 
we  became  intimately  acquainted.  I  talked 
to  her,  asked  questions,  scratched  the 
back  of  her  head,  examined  her  feet,  and 
occasionally  found  something  for  her  to 
eat.  I  walked  up  the  steeper  stretches 
of  the  trail  and  before  evening  she  followed 
me  like  a  dog,  even  when  I  traveled  out  of 
the  trail. 

Following  the  road  toward  the  Camp 
Bird  Mine,  we  met  a  few  horses  returning 
alone,  each  having  that  morning  carried  a 
rider  from  Ouray  up  to  the  mine.  Three 
of  these  horses  were  abreast,  trotting 
merrily,  sociably  along,  now  and  then 
giving  a  pleasant  nip  at  one  another. 

While  in  the  mine  office,  a  phone  call 
from  Ouray  inquired  concerning  Hesperis, 
who  had  been  sent  with  a  rider  to  the 
summit  and  was  more  than  one  hour  over- 
due. Half  a  mile  above  the  mine  we  met 
Hesperis  coming  deliberately  down.  He 
(Continued  on  page  1067) 
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Device  and  Form 

For  Every  Purpose 


If  you  have  a  Loose-Leaf  Device  or  Form 
problem  of  any  conceivable  nature,  you 
can  get  its  accurate,  quick  solution  only  in 
the  I-P  line  of  1700  items. 
Don't  waste  time  looking  elsewhere — don't 
waste  money  on  high-priced    system  experts 
and  costly  special-made  Devices  and    Forms. 
The    exact   Devices  and    Forms  you   require   un 
doubtedly  now  await  you  in  the  I-P  line. 

Ready-Made  at  Stock  Prices 

Only  in  the  I-P  line  of  1700  items  is  there  ready-made  at 
stock  prices  a  Device  or  Form  for  nearly  every  purpose — 
Ledgers,  Invoice  Book*,  Cash  Books,   Price  Books,  Stenographic 
Notebooks,  Journals,  Memo  Books  for  Business  Houses,  .Sales- 
men, Doctors,  Engineers  and  everyone  else. 

By  investigating  the  I-P  line  first  you  can  save  the  extra 
cost    of  system  experts  and    special  material— you  get  just 
what  you  want  without  delay.    If  you  make  the  mistake  of  pur- 
[  hasing  costly  special  Forms  and  Devices,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  have  all  necessary  additional  Forms  made  to  order. 


Ask  Dealer  or  Write  Us 

It  makes  absolutely  no  difference  what  your  Loo-e-Leaf  Device  and 
Form  problems  are,  the  I-P  line  will    undoubtedly  solve  them,  no  matter 
how  "different  "  you  think  your  business  is.     There  is  hardly  a  conceivable 
Loose-Leaf  Device  and  Form  problem  which  our  experts  have  not 
anticipated  and  prepared  for  in  the  I-P  line. 

Every  I-P  item  is  guaranteed  accurate,  scientific  and  du 
rable.   Remember,  we  are  the  largest  exclusive  Loose-Leaf 
manufacturers    in   the   world— a  $1,200,000  institution, 
with  dealers  nearly  everywhere.    Ask  your  dealertoday 
about  the  I-P  line — findouthow  we  make  it  easy  and  in- 
expensive for  any  firm,  large  or  small,  to  possess  a  perfect, 
labor,  time,  mistake  and  money-saving  Loose-Leaf  system 
If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us 
\  onr  problems  on  your  letterhead 
f  11'    correct  solution.    There 
w  ill  be  no  cost  or  obligation. 
Address  Kansas  City  office. 

Irving-Pitt  Mfg.  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Branches : 
Chicago  New  York       Philadelphia 
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DoYourPrintine-!|  ^KJ^?3  BATH  TUB 

^*5fc  'iris,  circulars,  'honks,  newspaper,     Press  S5.  ' 
•c^S^frSSy^-*5"'-*'1**!**'  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
f£  ^jH^^priiitiiig  for  others.  All  tmsy.  rules  sent.  Write  I 
'  ifcV^jjj^l H'fory  for  press  catalog, TYPE,  cards,  paper. 
itn'fcs,  samples.  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Herlden,  Conn,  i 


Costs  little,   no  piumbing,   little  watei 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  )>atbs,  far  better  than  tin  tubs.     Lasts 

for  years.    Write  fur  spec'**1  aeenta  offer  and  description. 

Roblxuon  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Van™    Street.    Toledo.  0. 


TO  EARN  MORE  YOU  MUST  WORK  MORE 

If  you  can't  reduce  the  "High  Cost  of  Living" — then  YOU  MUST 
INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME. 

To  Earn  More  You  Must  Work  More! 

Will'you  work  for  us  during  your  spare  time?  This  is  the  plan:  Send  us 
in  the  names  of  possible  typewriter  buyer's.  We  will  immediately  write  to 
them,  offer  to  send  a  typewriter  on  trial,  and  if  a  sale  results  we  will  pay  you 
a  commission.  Of  course,  the  more  time  you  can  give  to  the  work  the  greater 
will  be  your  commission. 

You  need  not  even  be  known  in  the  deal  if  you  would  rather  not — or  we 
can  refer  to  you  as  our  Local  Representative  if  you  prefer.  We  furnish  free 
all  the  advertising  matter  and  order  blanks. 

If  you  need  a  typewriter  for  your  own  use  we  will  let  you  have  a  Sample  at  the 
Wholesale  Agency  Price,  and  the  very  fact  that  you  are  using  a  Fox  Typewriter 
will  help  you  immensely  to  make  sales.  Better  think  carefully,  then  act  quick. 
Send  for  catalog  and  full  particulars  and  besure  and  mention  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOX   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

3205-3215  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
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How  Motor  Cars  are  Planned 

and  Engineered 

Designing  and  engineering  a  Timken-Detroit  Axle  into  a  par- 
ticular motor  car  is  a  matter  of  many  conferences  of  many  men. 
Men  who  view  the  proposed  car  from  widely  different  angles. 


All  have  the  ideal  of  the  finished  car  and  each 
contributes  superior  skill  and  experience,  on 
some  particular  part  of  the  problem— a  problem 
too  big  to  be  settled  in  one  conference,  or  by  one 
mind. 

All  the  diversity  of  highly  specialized  ability 
requisite  to  the  designing  and  engineering  of 
all  the  parts  of  a  complete  motor  car  has  never 
yet  been  gathered  in  the  organization  of  any 


one  car-builder.  Every  motor  car  builder  — 
without  a  single  exception — buys  several  of  the 
fundamental  component  parts  of  his  car  from 
parts-making  specialists. 

Not  one  car-builder  makes  all  the  essential 
parts  such  as  frame,  wheels,  springs,  axles, 
bearings,  radiator,  motor,  magneto,  carburetor, 
starting  and  lighting  system,  steering  gear,  uni- 
versal joints,  transmission,  body. 


The  Law  of  Limitations  is  the  Cause 

Human  Limitations. — No  one  car-building  organ- 
ization has  mastered  all  the  intricacies  of  all  the  es- 
sential parts  of  the  car.  Every  one  of  them  relies 
upon  the  specialized  knowledge,  ability  and  experi- 
ence of   some    parts-making  organizations. 

Capital  Limitations. —  If  a  single  car-builder  should 
attempt  to  design  and  manufat  turf  every  one  of  the 
component  parti  of  the  car  by  hi>  own  organization 
his  investment  in  brains,  buildings,  land,  machinery, 
tools,  jigs,  patterns,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  so  colossal 
as  to  be  unwieldy  and    unprofil 

Cost  Limitation  '  If  it  were  granted  that  a  single 
car-builder  could  get  and  retain  the  i  nsjneering  skill 
needed  to  thoroughly  covei  each  oi  the  parts  and 
l  ould  so  divide  his  organization  and  concentrate  the 
attention  of  individualson  the  designing  and  manu- 
facturing problems  of  each  component  part  the 
cost  of  that  single  car-builder's  output  of  such  parts 
as  axles  would,  if  those  axles  were  as  good  as  Tim- 
ken's,  be  prohibitive. 

Experience  Limitations.— And  there  would  still  be 
lacking  one  of  the  greatest  soun  es  ol  progress  toward 
the  perfection  of  ea'  h  part  -  broad,  universal  experi- 


ence. For  the  part-specialist  works  in  close  relations 
with  the  builders  of  several  cars,  he  constantly  gains 
by  their  wide  experience,  their  ideas  and  discoveries. 
Each,  in  his  desire  for  the  perfection  of  his  car,  helps 
in  the  perfection  of  every  detail  of  the  integral  part. 
Progressive  car-builders  realize  that  the  designing 
of  the  complete  unit  cur  is  work  worthy  of  master 
engineering  minds  —  a  task  severe  enough  even  with 
the  help  of  other  minds  that  have  specialized  on  unit 
parts  and  Ihnr  inter-relations  with  the  other  unit  parts 
of  the  car. 

Though  car-builders  vary  in  their  decisions  as  to 
what  parts  they  shall  buy  yet  all  do  buy  several  of 
the  fundamental  parts  of  their  cars  from  component 
p.ut^-makers.  But  not  all  avail  themselves  of  that 
mlized  engineering  ability — nor  are  all  parts- 
makers  capable  of  giving  it. 

Some  builders  merely  "shop"  for  parts,  buying 
wherever  they  can  buy  cheapest.  A  few  builders  spe- 
cif y  every  detail  of  the  parts  they  buy.  Thus,  while 
utilizing  the  physical  investment  and  manufacturing 
The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 

Detroit,    Michigan  \R|By 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Canton,    Ohio 


utilizing  1 

w 


ability  of  the  parts -maker,  they  utterly  ignore  his 
broad  experience  which  would  help  them  co-cudin.it.- 
that  part  with  the  rest  of  the  car. 

Engineering  the  Part  Into  the  Car 

The  great  majority  of  car-designers  concede  tli.it 
the  car's  foundations — axles  and  bearings — can  be  t 
be  ipter-designed  with  the  car  and  manufactured  by 
organizations  that  devote  all  their  brains,  en. 
experience  and  capital  to  the  production  of  axles  and 
of  bearings  only. 

And  most  of  those  designers  whose  aim  is  to  pro 
duce  cars    that    will   give  the  greatest  amount    ol 
satisfactory    use-service  depend   on    the    makers   i  i 
Timken-Detroit  Axles  and  Timken  Tapered    Ri 
Bearings    for   co-operation  in    designing  and  making 
the  right  axles  and  bearings  for  their  partialis!  cars. 

The  names  of  those  cars  are  printed  in 
"The  Companies  Timken  Keeps."  which  states  spc- 
l  Ifil  ally  where,  in  each  model,  the  Timken  Bearings 
and  Axles  are  used. 

This  booklet   and   the  two  Timken  Primers,  "On 
Axles"  and  "On  Bearincs     will  be  mailed  free,  pi 
paid  on  request  to  Department  C-°,  either  Timken 
Company. 
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(Continued  from  page  1065) 

was  not  loafing,  as  it  appeared,  but  was 
hampered  by  a  very  loose  shoe.  At  the 
('amp  Bird  barn  he  stopt,  evidently  to  have 
the  shoe  removed.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  he  set  off  on  a  swinging  trot  down  the 
trail.  In  most  cases,  when  these  horses 
tail  to  return,  or  are  late,  there  is  good 
reason  for  their  absence. 

Continuing  my  acquaintance  with 
Cricket,  the  saddle  was  taken  off  and  her 
back  rubbed.  This  she  enjoyed.  I  walked 
up  the  steep  places,  an  action  that  was 
plainly  to  her  satisfaction.  Sometimes, 
almost  a  minute  at  a  stretch,  I  talked  to 
lur  as  if  she  were  a  child,  speaking  in  a 
quiet,  conversational  manner,  and  in  a 
merry,  make-believe  way,  pretending  that 
she  understood  me. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  make- 
believe  in  such  actions  on  the  part  of 
Cricket's  master  pro  tern.  He  is  a  firm 
believer,  we  are  led  to  assume,  in  the  more 
humanitarian  form  of  animal  -  training, 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
"language"  of  feeling  possible  between 
man  and  beast,  a  sort  of  temperamental 
telepathy,  that,  if  developed,  can  be  used 
with  animals,  and  far  more  successfully 
than  the  customary  methods.  The  writer 
continues: 

Tone  is  a  universal  language.  Every 
living  thing  understands  it.  If  harsh, 
mean,  or  threatening,  it  is  so  translated 
and  produces  feelings  of  fear  or  opposition. 
If  gentle,  it  brings  a  friendly  response.  On 
a  few  occasions,  with  quiet  movement  and 
friendly  continuous  talk,  I  have  subdued 
broncos  who  were  inclined  to  fight,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  saddling  and  mounting 
them,  and  finally  having  a  ride,  without 
their  giving  the  usual  bucking  exhibition. 

Most  horses  have  capacity  for  better 
training  than  they  receive;  in  fact,  the  train- 
ing which  a  horse  usually  receives  is  but 
accidental.  A  little  purposeful  training 
never  fails  to  develop  more  responsive  and 
serviceable  animals,  as  well  as  more 
valuable  and  companionable.  A  stubborn 
or  even  vicious  horse  "might  have  been" 
different  if  he  had  had  a  chance — if  he  had 
received  kind,  intelligent  teaching.  Ani- 
mal-training is  a  part  of  the  white  man's 
burden,  which  he  appears  not  to  have 
carried  creditably.  However,  the  patient 
training  of  horses  has  begun  and  it  is 
likely  to  become  general  and  will  produce 
results  but  little  short  of  wonderful. 

On  the  pass  we  found  two  ponies  just 
released,  who,  despite  their  saddles,  were 
rolling  vigorously.  This  rolling  enabled 
me  to  understand  the  importance  of  every 
liveryman's  caution  to  strangers,  "Be  sure 
to  tighten  the  saddle  cinches  before  you  let 
the  pony  go."  A  loose  cinch  has  more  than 
once  caught  the  shoe  of  a  rolling  horse  and 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  animal. 

On  the  summit  one  rider  had  neglected  to 
fasten  the  bridle-reins  around  the  saddle- 
horn,  as  he  is  supposed  to  do  when  starting 
a  pony  homeward.  This  failure  resulted  in 
one  pony  entangbng  a  foot  in  the  bridle- 
rein.  When  I  ran  to  the  pony's  relief,  it 
did  some  lively  dodging  before  it  stood  still 
and  allowed  me  to  come  up  and  right 
matters.     Another     pony,     despite     close 


reining  up,  was  eating  ^rass  by  following 
along  in  the  bottom  and  feeding  off  the 
banks  of  a  narrow  gully.  Commonly, 
these  horses  are  back  on  time. 

We  lingered  for  a  time  enjoying  the 
ponies  that  came  and  went  and  looking  at 
the  magnificent  scenes  that  spread  grandly 
away  on  every  hand  from  our  bi,(XH)-foot 
viewpoint.  A  number  of  riderless  ponies 
that  had  been  ridden  up  from  Telluride 
accompanied  Cricket  and  me  down  the 
winding,  scene-commanding  road  into  this 
picturesque  mining-town. 

For  the  night  she  was  placed  in  a 
livery  barn  in  Telluride.  Before  goin^  to 
bed  I  went  out  to  see  Iter,  and  patted  and 
talked  to  her  for  several  minutes.  She. 
watched  me  leave  and  gave  a  pleasant  little 
whinny  as  the  barn  door  closed. 

Here  a  few  days  were  spent  in  riding 
Cricket  leisurely  up  to  a  number  of  mines, 
taking  photographs,  on  the  way.  When- 
ever we  arrived  at  an  exceptionally  steep 
pitch,  either  in  ascending  or  descending, 
Cricket  invited  me  to  get  off  and  walk. 
Unbidden,  she  would  stop;  after  standing 
for  a  few  seconds,  if  I  made  no  move  to 
get  off,  she  turned  for  a  look;  then  if  I 
failed  to  understand,  she  laid  back  her  ears 
and  pretended  to  nip  at  my  feet. 

One  day  as  we  paused  on  a  point  to  look 
down  at  the  steep  trail  below,  a  man 
coming  up  made  a  dash  to  catch  a  pony 
that  he  was  just  meeting.  The  pony 
swerved  and  struck  with  both  fore  feet;  he 
dodged  and  made  a  bold,  swift  grab  for 
the  bridle  rein,  but  narrowly  missed.  He 
staggered,  and  before  he  could  recover,  the 
pony  wheeled  and  kicked  him  headlong. 
Without  looking  back,  the  pony  trotted  on 
down  the  trail  as  tho  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. For  a  moment  the  man  lay 
stunned,  then,  slowly  rising,  he  went 
crawling  up  the  slope. 

A  well-meaning  tenderfoot  one  day 
concluded  that  a  riderless  pony  had 
broken  loose.  After  lively  work  he  cor- 
nered and  caught  the  pony  in  an  alley.  The 
owner  appeared  just  as  the  pony  was 
being  tied  to  a  hitching-post.  A  crowd 
gathered  and  the  owner,  laughing  heartily, 
dragged  the  tenderfoot  into  a  saloon. 

The  writer's  second  experience  with 
Cricket  was  a  memorable  one,  and  had  the 
pony  not  deserved  the  reputation  given  her 
as  "the  wisest  return  horse  in  those  hills," 
her  rider  might  easily  have  failed  to  return 
alive  from  his  expedition.  Mr.  Mills  tells 
how  he  and  Cricket  started  out  for  Lizard 
Head  and  Mount  Wilson.  On  the  second 
day  out,  when  they  were  high  up,  among 
the  clouds,  it  began  to  snow  heavily.  They 
found  themselves  forced  to  plunge  and 
struggle  through  snow  several  feet  deep, 
soft  and  smothering.  Cricket  proved  as 
"game"  a  comrade  under  these  difficulties 
as  she  had  always  been.  They  went  on 
until  they  were  stopt  by  darkness.  Through 
an  accident  the  saddle,  sleeping-bag,  and  all 
the  food  had  been  lost,  so  that  for  two 
days  and  nights  Mr.  Mills  had  neither  food 
nor  shelter.  Everywhere  he  found  the 
roads  and  paths  blocked  up  with  snow  and 
stones  and  broken  timber  brought  down  by 
the  snowslides,  so  that  to  find  a  way  by 
which    he    might    lead    Cricket   down  the 
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EVINRUDE 

Those  who  own  an  "Evinrude"  Detachable 
Rowboat  Motor  enjoy  an  endless  vacation 
for  they  carry  their  "Evinrude"  with  them 
wherever  they  wish  to  go.  It  clamps  to  the 
stern  of  any  rowboat,  yours  or  a  rented  one, 

and  makes   it   an    eight -mile -an -hour   motorboat. 

Note  these  exclusive  features: 

Built-in  Reversible  Magneto 

The  "Evinrude"  Magneto  is  built  within  the  fly-wheel  and  in  that  manner  is  pro- 
tected from  all  injury.  It  has  no  brushes,  bearings  or  commutators  to  wear  out  and 
is  not  affected  by  rain,  waves  or  even  complete  submersion.  It  saves  carrying  15  or 
Jo  pounds  of  batteries. 


Maxim  Silencer 

We  c<m   now  supply  special 

Maxim  Silencers  for  1913 
and  1914  "Kvinrudes."  The 
Silencer  eliminates  practically 
all  noises.  No  similar  motor 
can  use  the  Maxim  Silencer  as 
it  is  an  exclusive  "Evinrude" 
feature. 


Compensating  Steering  Device 

The  tiller  is  controlled  by  a 
shock-absorbing,  Compensat- 
ing Device  which  allows  the 
tiller  free  range  in  either  di- 
rection and  permits  steering 
without  the  exertion  or 
strength  which  is  necessary 
with  a  rudder. 


The  Roosevelt  Expedition,  the  Stefansson  Expedition 

and  other  important  parties  of  explorers  arc  using  the 
"Kvinrude."  It  is  on  sale  at  Sporting  Goods  and  Hardware 
Dealers  everywhere.   Have  you  seen  it? 

Evinrude  Magneto  Motor,  2  H.P.,  $80 
Evinrude   Battery  Motor,   2  H.P.,  $70 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

111  F  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     Mfrs.  Rowboat  and  Canoe  Motors 

BRANCHES: 


San  Francisco  .  423  Market  St. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. .  .  Main  St. 
.New  York  .  .    69  Cortlandt  St. 
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Acoustics-Good  and  Bad,  and  Why 

If  it  is  difficult  to  hear  in  an  auditorium  or  court- 
room, such  defects  can  be  readily  remedied.  If  you 
are  at  all  interested  in  the  correction  or  prevention  of 
acoustical  defects,  you  should  have  us  send  you 
this  interesting  20 -page  booklet.  Tells  how  any 
audience  room  can  be  made  acoustically  perfect. 

JACOB  MAZER,  Acoustical  Engineer 


814  Fulton  Building 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Homes"— for  Home  Lovers 

A  06-page  book  of  designs,  floor 
liana  ;m<l  costs  tor  75  of  our  most 
attractive  designs  in   moderate 

pii I  bungalows,   cottages  and 

bumelike  dwellings,     an,,,   r,,n- 

talns     Hints  to  Horns  BaHders," 

Financing  the   Home,"     etc. 

This  splendid   book   and    year's 

_  subscription  to  "Good  Homes.  " 

for  $1.00  Postpaid. 

DICKMAN  &  ORTMAN.320  Provident  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Family  ? 


YOUR  doctor  will  tell  you  thai 
trigerator    which   <  anm 
in  and  wholesome,   as  you  <  .m 
easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  dan- 
Mo  your  family. 

The  "Monroe"  it  the  Refrigerator  you 
Hsve  Heard  So  Mnch  About  -  the  Refrig- 
erslor  with  One-Piece  Genuine  Solid 
Porcelain  Food  Compartments  Oyer  an 
Inch  Thick—  Every  Corner  Rounded 
which  can  be  kept  free  at  breeding  pi 
for  disease  genua  thai  poison  food  which 
in  turn  poisons  peopll       Sot  cheap  i">r 
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Never  Sold 
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&7e  Monroe" 


Dl  RECT  from  factory  i<>  you— aa\  ing 
you  -iTr  profits,    We  pay  I 
and  guarantee  yourmoney  back  and 
removal  ol  refrigerator  at  no  expensi   to 

you  it  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL     FACTORY 
PRICE-CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Easy  terniH  if  more  convenient  for  viiu. 
Send  /or  book  NOW — letter  or  postal, 

about   refrigerators 

winch   explains    all 

id  tells  you  how  to  select  the  homom 

refrigerator     how  to  have  better,  more 
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without   spoiling     how  to  cut  down  ice 

rat   to  guard  against  sickn 
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Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 
Sta.  12F  Lockland.  Ohio 
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mountain  again  seemed  almost  impossible. 
Once  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life  from  a 
snow-slide,  and  only  Cricket's  quickness  of 
ear  and  limit  saved  both  of  them.  He  found 
himself  finally  blocked  on  one  side  by  a 
gorge  and  on  the  other  by  "Teat  piles  of  tire- 
killed  timber  too  heavy  tor  his  strength. 
The  only  apparent  solution  to  the  problem 
was  to  set  tin-  to  the  trees  and  burn  a 
way  through.  Mr.  Mills  set  out  upon  this 
plan  valiantly,  but  little  might  have  been 
accomplished  had  not  Cricket  solved  the 
problem  herself  much  more  satisfactorily. 
He  tells  of  his  own  attempt : 

I  led  her  to  the  burning-log;  obstruction. 
Here  several  minutes  of  wrestling  with 
burning  log  ends  opened  a  way  for  her. 
The  two  or  three  other  masses  were  more 
formidable  than  the  first  one.  In  these  the 
logs  were  so  large  that  a  day  or  more  of 
burning  and  heavy  lifting  would  be  required 
to  break  through  them.  More  than  two 
days  and  nights  of  hard  work  had  been 
done  without  food  and  I  doubted  mj 
ability  to  hold  out  until  a  way  could  be 
fought  through  these  other  heavy  timber 
heaps.  Cricket,  apparently  not  caring  t«> 
be  left  behind  again,  came  close  to  me  and 
eagerly  watched  my  every  move.  To 
hasten  the  tire.  I  commenced  to  gather  an 
armful  of  small  limbs  for  it.  As  limbs  vv ere 
plentiful  on  the  other  side  of  the  gorge.  1 
went  across  on  a  fallen  log,  shuffling  tin 
snow  off  the  log  with  my  feet. 

Looking  back  and  wishing  it  was  safe  to 
call,  "Come  over,  Cricket!"  to  my  aston- 
ishment I  saw  her  leap  the  log  and  start 
across.  I  got  out  of  her  way,  fearing  that 
to  stop  her  might  cause  a  fatal  fall.  She 
had  been  raised  with  fallen  timber  and  had 
walked  logs  before.  As  she  cleared  the 
edge,  I  threw  my  arms  around  her  neck  and 
leapt  upon  her  back.  Without  saddle  or 
bridle,  or  any  guiding,  she  took  me  merrily 
down  the  mountainside  into  the  wagon  road 
beyond  the  snow-slide  blockade. 

We  were  in  Telluride  at  midnight. 


THE  ART  OF  BEING  THREE 
GENERATIONS  YOUNG 

UNDER  THE  CAPTION  "How  to 
Live  Eighty-five  Years  and  still 
Be  Happy,"  .lames  B.  Morrow  recounts 
in  the  Detroit   Free   Press   the   principal 

events  in  the  life  of  Senator  Isaac  Stephen- 
Bon,  the  richest  man  in  Congress.  lie- 
ginning  as  chef  of  a  lumber-camp,  never 
borrowing  a  dollar  in  his  life,  taking  hard 
knocks  as  they  came  to  him,  and  often 
inviting  them  when  they  did  not,  this 
youth  of  eighty-five  has  reaped  enough  of 
the  world's  experiences  to  stock  a  half- 
dozen  of  average  lives.  He  remarks,  after 
being  greeted  by  an  acquaintance:  "1  had 
lived  a  long  time  and  w;us  ready  to  die  w  Inn 
that  gray-headed  old  fellow  was  born." 
His  marvelous  memory  runs  back,  clear 
and  distinct,  to  that  day  and  far  beyond, 
over    eight]    years    into    the    past. 

"My  memory  of  events  begins  when   T 
was  two  vears  and  ten  months  old.     That 
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is  more  than  eighty-two  years  ago.  In 
April,  1832 — I  was  three  on  the  18th  of 
June — the  four-  children  in  our  family  were 
down  with  the  measles.  My  mother  put 
a  new  log  on  the  fire,  tucked  us  snugly  in 
our  beds,  and  said  she  would  go  up  the 
road  a  short  distance  to  see  Mrs.  Day,  who 
was  sick. 

"When  she  returned  1  was  outdoors  walk- 
ing barefoot  in  the  snow.  She  ran  for- 
ward, took  me  in  her  arms,  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  face,  hurried  into  the 
house.  She  dried  and  rubbed  my  feet 
before  the  fire  and,  warming  me  all  through, 
put  me  back  in  bed.  No  harm  came  of 
that  experience,  let  me  say." 

This  memory  of  his  earliest  youth  starts 
;i  Hood  of  reminiscences.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  of  the  rough  life  of  his  lumbering- 
days,  the  period  that  seems  to  stand  out 
clearest  in  his  memory  and  to  remain 
dearest  to  his  heart.     We  read: 

Reference  is  made  to  an  ancient,  Cana- 
dian dead  and  gone  and  out  of  the  memory 
of  even  his  own  venerable  neighborhood. 
"I  had  a  prize-fight  with  him  when  I 
was  twelve  years  old,"  Senator  Stephenson 
said  to  his  New  Brunswick  caller.  "The 
referee,  a  much  larger  boy,  threatened  to 
slug  us  under  the  ear  and  knock  us  down  if 
we  didn't  stand  up  and  fight  like  men. 
Everybody  fought  in  those  days,  old  and 
young. 

"I  used  to  drive  forty  or  sixty  miles 
between  logging-camps.  Supplies  were 
needed  at  each.  My  hands  were  so 
numb  with  cold  that  I  couldn't  hold  a 
pencil,  let  alone  write.  I  had  to  remember 
item  by  item  all  that  I  was  told — sled-bolts 
of  various  lengths  and  so  on.  For  twenty- 
nine  years  I  went  fishing  up  the  Me- 
nominee River.  There  were  never  more 
than  forty-three  persons  in  the  party 
and  never  fewer  than  thirty-one — boys  and 
guests." 

The  "boys"  were  his  sailors.  "Boys" 
run  his  furnaces,  works,  and  mills.  "Boys" 
cultivate  his  farms.  The  maids  in  his  house 
are  hired  girls.  "I  never  use  the  word 
'servant,'"  he  said.  It's  not  American; 
I  wince  when  I  hear  others  say  it. 

' '  I  gave  an  order  offhand  for  the  sup- 
plies we  wanted  on  the  first  trip,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  of  his  fishing  expedition. 
"I  didn't  overlook  any  trifles  or  necessities. 
Thought  of  matches  and  the  quantity, 
and  fish-hooks,  of  course.  So  it  was  from 
season  to  season  for  twenty-nine  years  with- 
out a  break,  big  or  little,  in  the  record." 

"Is  it  true,"  I  inquired,  "that  you  were 
once  a  cook  in  a  lumber-camp?" 

"That  was  in  the  summer  of  1840 — sev- 
enty-four years  ago.  I  was  eleven,  and  am 
not  bragging  about  the  quality  of  my  cook- 
ing. My  father  was  a  contract  logger  in 
New  Brunswick.  I  went  up  the  St.  John 
River  with  fourteen  men.  We  traveled  in 
canoes.  So  began  my  personal  work  in  the 
forests. 

"About  that  time,  or  a  little  later.  I  came 
to  the  notice  of  Jefferson  Sinclair,  the  Na- 
poleon of  all  lumbermen  the  world  over, 
then  and  since.  He  had  been  operating  in 
Maine.  I  was  an  active  boy.  Sinclair  took 
a  fancy  to  me  and  I  accompanied  him  to 
Bangor,  which  was  his  home,  where  I  went 
to  school  for  a  year.  Sinclair  made  me  a 
member  of  his  family  and  always  called 
me  'son.' 


The  best  tire  you  can  buy  will  be  the 

cheapest  in  the  end 


"Quality"  tires,  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  is  the  safest  and 
the  cheapest  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  running  of  a  car,  are  the 
least  expensive  tires  that  yon  van  buy. 

PR0-W0D-NIK 

Columb  Tread  Non-Skid  Tires 

with  the  reverse-herringbone  pattern  were 
designed  by  famous  Russian  engineers  and 
tried  out  under  the  severest  conditions  im- 
aginable. They  stood  every  test  ;  they 
showed  a  marvelous  resiliency;  they  would 
not  skid.  They  are  now  preferred  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England  by  every  owner 
of  a  high  grade  car. 

Every  ply  of  fabric  in  Pro-wod-nik  Tires  is 
impregnated  with  pure  Para,  which  secures 
a  resiliency  greater  than  that  of  any  Ameri- 
can tire.  A  layer  of  pure  rubber  compound 
between  each  ply  binds  the  fabric  together. 
The  side  walls  are  especially  thick  and  the 
construction  of  the  bead  makes  rim-cuts 
unknown  in  Pro-wod-nik  Tires. 

Write  for  Booklet 

COLUMB  TYRES  IMPORT  CO. 

Incorporated 

1891  Broadway  and  71  Columbus  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A     RESPONSIBLE    DEALER    WANTED 

in  every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 
Exclusive  territory  will  be  granted.  We 
backup  our  representatives  to  the  limit  in 
the  sale  of  Pro-wod-nik  Tires.  Write  at 
once  for  literature,  special  sales  plan  and 
full  information. 


Would  you  like  to  add  a 
delightful    Sleeping   porch, 
Sewing,  Reading  and  Break- 
fast room  to  your  house  at  a  Very  Small 
Cost  ?    You  can  do  this  with 

/3EROLUX 
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No- Whip  Porch  Shades 

A  newer  and  better  Shade  of  Slat 
fabric.  These  Shades  provide  all  the 
privacy  of  a  bed  chamber  and  light 
and  air  at  the  same  time. 
Send  for  32-page  catalog  beautifully  illus- 
trating what  Aerolux  Shades  have  done 
for  thousands  of  American  homes. 

Aorncharla    Cn        370  0<lklanrt  Avenue 
crOSuaue    V/O.,        Waukesha,  Wi=. 


Delivered  vo°u  FREE 
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QElin  lin  MAIICV  but  write  today  for  our  bier 
OCI1U  I1U  mUnCI  1914  catalog  of  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

D  A  V  Q  vou  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
l*V  I  O  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It.  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  Nooneelsecan 

. offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without^A'rsi  learning  what  wc  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.D  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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is  NATURE'S  GREAT  AND 
SIMPLE  AID  IN  combating  and 
forestalling  diseases  arising  from 
Uric  Acid  and  other  insidious  blood 
poisons.  This  great  solvent  elim- 
inates these  poisons  by  casting  them 
off  from  the  system  in  NATURE'S 
OWN  WAY! 

The  Whole  World  Bows  to 
Medical  Science! 

Read  the  appreciative  words  of  testi- 
mony and  tribute  bestowed  upon  this 
great  Water,  as  voiced  in  the  frank 
though  eloquent  statements  presented 
herewith  by  members  of  the  Medical 
Fraternity,  in  themselves  of  the  highest 
and  most  unimpeachable  standing  I 

Dr.  STUART  McGuiRE.  Richmond,  Va., 
Surgeon  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Home, 
Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  College 
of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  etc.:  "In 
cases  of  Headache  from  lithaemia,  of 
headache  from  passive  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  of  strangury  from  concen- 
trated urine  and  a  host  of  other  ills,  I 
always  advise  Buffalo  Lithia  Water." 

OEORGE  BEN  JOHNSTON.  M.  D..  LL.  D.. 
Richmond,  Va..  Ex-President  Southern  Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex  -  President 
Virginia  Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia:  "If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  Buffalo  Lithia.  In  Uric  Acid 
Diathesis,  Gout  Rheumatism,  Lith.-emia  and 
the  like,  its  beneficial  effects  are  prompt  and 
lasting.  *  *  *  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis 
and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it  and  many 
cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  powers 
of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have  known 
its  long-continued  use  to  permanently  break  up 
the  gravel-forming  habit.  ' 

The  late  HUNTER  McGUIRE.  M.  D..  LL.  D.. 
Ex -President  American  Medical  Association 
and  of  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Late  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va., 
etc..  said  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water:  "I  know 
from  constant  use  of  it  personally  and  in  practice 
that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use  are  far 
beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial 
agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science 
or  its  elements  are  so  delicately  combined  in 
Nature's  laboratory  that  they  defy  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their 
power." 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  U  sold  by  all  druggist* 
and    everywhere   mineral  waters  are  sold. 

BuTFAio  Uthi a  Springs 

"~"WjITCT>  f  A  BUFFALO  LITHIA  ~" 
ffAltK  1ST  SPRINGS.  VIRfiUflA 


THE    LITERAKY    DIGEST 

"Sinclair  always  wanted  me  to  stay  with 
him.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  would  like 
to  he  a  sailor.  The  old  man  didn't  >ay 
much,  hut  toward  the  close  of  the  season 
lie  got  me  a  place  before  the  mast  on  a 
sailing-vessel  on  Lake  Michigan.  I  have 
always  believed  that  he  had  some  pin  ate 
arrangements  with  the  captain.  At  all 
events,  I  was  kept  on  deck,  well  forward, 
and  almost  froze  to  death.  The  treatment 
was  successful,  tho  I  didn't  lose  interest  in 
ships,  and  not  a  great  while  afterward 
owned  a  vessel  carrying  lumber  to  Chicago 
and  bringing  merchandise  back. 

"I  was  trained  by  Sinclair,  going  with 
him  into  the  woods,  driving  a  six-ox  team, 
learning  how  to  judge  standing  pine,  and 
to  sell  it  after  it  was  cut  down  and  run 
through  the  mill.  Sinclair  wanted  to  keep 
me.  Maybe  he  was  a  little  selfish  in  that 
respect. 

"  I  realized,  too,  that  my  association  with 
him  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  gave 
me  standing  with  other  lumbermen.  I  had 
fifteen  or  twenty  good  offers  to  go  into 
business  before  I  came  of  age.  In  time  I 
got  into  logging  on  my  own  account.  Then 
1  bought  pine  land.  Little  by  little  I 
expanded  my  operations." 

And  so  it  went.  Now  his  interests  are 
manifold  and  his  wealth  reaches  into  eight 
figures;  but  he  has  not  ceased  to  work,  to 
love  living,  and  to  be  human.  His  view  of 
life  is  well  shown  in  his  advice  to  one  who 
would  (D.  V.)  live  to  the  age  of  eighty-five 
and  still  enjoy  life.  Like  most  prescrip- 
tions of  similar  nature,  it  would  doubtless 
be  the  death  of  any  average  man.    He  sa  j  s : 

"Hard  work  outdoors  is  the  best  advice 
I  know  of.  Work  keeps  people  alive. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  never  been  a 
steady  eater.  It  is  bad  to  put  more  fuel  on 
the  fire  than  can  be  economically  consumed. 
I  have  used  medicine  with  judgment.  In 
my  memoirs  I  will  say  that  for  twelve  years 
at  Marinette  we  were  entirely  without 
preachers,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  and  got 
along  very  well,  alt  ho  a  preacher  might 
have  done  us  good  and  no  harm. 

"I  used  to  go  into  the  woods  with  sixty 
men  or  more  and  stay  all  winter.  No  one 
ever  became  sick.  No  one  ever  died.  Now 
and  then  some  one  might  get  the  stomach- 
ache from  eating  too  heavily  of  beans. 
Bring  the  same  men  into  town  near  doc- 
tors and  drug-stores  and  they  will  have  to 
take  medicine.  Drug-stores  with  their 
colored  lights  and  their  fancy  fixings  are 
intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  will 
men  and  to  set  them  thinking  about 
themselves. 

"A  man  with  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth, 
imagining  that  he  is  going  to  die,  hurries 
away  to  a  doctor's  office,  if  there  is  one 
near  by.  If  the  doctor  tells  the  man  he 
isn't  sick,  the  man  gets  mad.  Thus  the 
doctor  loses  a  fee  and  a  patient.  Therefore, 
he  looks  at  t  lie  man's  tongue,  feels  his  pulse, 
asks  him  a  few  questions,  and  writes  him  a 
prescription  that  no  one  can  read  but  the 
druggist,  and  even  ho  has  a  hard  job  on  his 
hands  sometimes." 

Most  characteristic  of  the  man,  finds  the 

interviewer,  was  his  manner  during  I  lie 
interview.  For  over  an  hour  he  stood  up 
as  he  talked. 

Twice  lie  took  snuff  from  a  round  silver 
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box  which  he  caches  in  his  breeches-pocket 
— a  dedicate  pinch  on  each  occasion,  a  sur- 
reptitious pinch,  it  might  be  said,  which 
he  inhaled  almost  unnoticeably. 

Half  way  through  the  second  hour,  the 
radiator  near  him  having  grown  uncom- 
fortably warm,  Isaac  Stephenson  looked 
backward,  saw  a  chair,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  sat  down.  His  standing  and  bis 
sitting  in  the  manner  lierc  related  are  only 
interesting  because  Isaac  Stephenson  is 
eighty-five  years  old.  His  generation  is  in 
its  tomb,  while  he  is  up  and  walking  around. 
Manifestly  his  unusuality  is  also  elsewhere 
than  in  his  multi-millions,  his  political 
distinction,  and  his  propensity  to  buy  and 
sell. 


T 


T.  R.  AT  BUENOS  AIRES 

HAT  our  "open-air  ambassador," 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  been  touring 
South  America  in  characteristically  thor- 
ough style  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  such  press  reports  as  have  made 
themselves  heard  above  the  Mexican 
clamor.  What  impression  of  him  our 
fellow  Americans  have  gained  and  what 
measure  of  popularity  his  strenuousness 
has  won  him  down  there  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  some  interest,  which  we  find 
illuminated  by  a  report  printed  in  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company's  maga- 
zine, Remington  Notes.  The  article  is  by 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Crean,  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  office  of  the  company, 
and  who,  during  our  ex-President's  visit 
there,  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  general  arrangements  for  his 
reception.  The  Colonel's  coming,  says 
Mr.  Crean,  was  regarded  in  Argentina  as 
an  event  of  momentous  importance.  Ar- 
rangements for  receiving  him  in  Buenos 
Aires  were  undertaken  by  committees  of 
members  of  the  American  colony  in  that 
city.  By  the  morning  of  the  Colonel's 
arrival  everything  was  in  readiness.  We 
read  on: 

The  Argentine  Government  very  kindly 
tendered  our  committees  the  use  of  a 
tine  steamer,  on  which  we  were  to  go 
down  the  river  to  meet  the  Uruguayan 
war-vessel  which  was  carrying  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  We  sailed  out  of 
the,  north  dock  into  the  broad  river  Plata, 
which  at  this  point  is  some  forty  miles 
wide,  and  started  down  the  river.  After 
we  were  about  an  hour  on  the  way,  we 
saw  in  the  distance  the  outlines  of  the 
Uruguay,  coming  at  full  speed.  In  due 
season  we  came  up  to  her,  and  as  we 
rounded  her  stern  to  run  and  follow,  we 
could  see  on  the  aft-deck  Kermit  Roosevelt 
and  his  cousin,  Miss  Roosevelt.  These 
were  the  only  members  of  the  party  in 
sight.  At  this  time  we  were  very  close 
to  the  Uruguay,  and  our  band  struck  up 
the  American  hymn,   the  effect  of  which 
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"Yes,  madam,  you  are  right.  The  Dioxogen 
label  does  not  bear  the  word  acetanilid. 
The  law  requires  that  acetanilid  be  on  the 
label  if  there  is  any  acetanilid  in  the  bottle." 


Dioxogen  does  not  contain 
acetanilid  and  doesn't  change 
color,  taste  queer,  turn  rank 
and  spoil,  as  do  acetanilid- 
preserved  peroxides ;  there 
is  nothing  in  Dioxogen  to 
interfere  with  its  effect- 
iveness. 

A  distinguished  physician 
once  said:  "What  medical 
men  most  desire  in  the  reme- 
dies they  use  is  effectiveness 
and  reliability;  in  a  word, 
confidence." 

The  name  DIOXOGEN 
spells  confidence  in  Peroxide 
of  Hydrogen;  the  uncertainty 


(a  marked  characteristic  of 
ordinary  peroxide)  has  been 
eliminated. 

No  one  wants  uncertainty 
when  a  throat  is  gargled,  a 
wound  treated  or  a  bad  burn 
dressed;  if  you  have  a  bottle 
of  Dioxogen  handy,  doubt 
and  fear  are  replaced  by  con- 
fidence— confidence  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  and 
in  the  work  that  it  will  do. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  perox- 
ide and  do  not  know  about 
DIOXOGEN,  try  it  next 
time;  ask  for  it,  with  confi- 
dence, by  name. 
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was  instantaneous.  Hardly  had  the  tirst 
strains  reached  the  Uruguay  when  we  could 
see  Colonel  Roosevell  emerging  from  his 
cabin,  even  at  that  early  hour,  in  Ids  frock 
coat  and  high  hat. 

As  he  stept  on  the  deck,  bis  hat  was 
at  once  removed,  and  for   a  moment   he 

stood  at  "attention":  then,  in  response 
to  the  cheers  and  the  Harvard  College 
yell  from  the  members  of  the  University 

Chih  on  our  boat,  he  walked  rapidly  to 
the  stern  of  the  vessel  and  with  both 
hands  in  the  air  endeavored  in  his  char- 
acteristic way  to  show  his  appreciation. 
The  playing  of  the  band,  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  repeated  college  calls, 
firsl  Harvard,  then  Yale,  and  then  Cornell, 
seemed  to  please  him  immensely.  This 
continued  for  an  hour  until  we  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  at   the  north  dock. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Ar- 
gentineans and  foreigners  that  never  before 
in  this  remarkable  city,  which  has  the 
reputation  for  doing  unusual  things,  has 
aui/  visitor,  native  or  foreign,  been  accorded 

so  enthusiastic  a  reception  as  Colonel 
Roosevell  received.  From  the  moment  he 
slept  ashore  in  Buenos  Aires  until  ten 
days  later,  when  he  took  his  departure,  he 
was  busy  every  hour,  attending  receptions 
arranged  in  his  honor,  or  giving  lectures. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  whether  the  Colonel 
did  not  find  it  somewhat  inconvenient  to 
lie  preceded  on  his  travels  by  a  reputation 
for  strenuosity.  It  is  surely  the  most 
terrifying  form  of  reputation  when  it  must 
be  lived  up  to.  Buenos  Aires  was  pre- 
pared to  keep  up  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
accredited  speed  at  any  cost,  apparently. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival,  we  learn, 
he  was  waited  upon  by  numerous  govern- 
ment and  city  officials.  The  whole  city 
was  in  festal  dress,  and  American  flags  were 
displayed  everywhere  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Argentina.  The  first  day  was  a 
busy  one,  according  to  the  writer's  account : 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Colonel 
Roosevelt  made  his  first  visit,  calling  at 
the  President's  mansion  to  visit  the  acting 
President,  Dr.  Vietorino  de  la  Plaza,  the 
President,  Dr.  Saenz  Pena,  being  on  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  illness.  After 
the  reception  at  the  Government  House, 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  at  the  request  of  those 
in  charge  of  his  visit,  rode  in  an  open  auto- 
mobile to  the  American  Legation  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets.  As  his 
automobile  passed,  flowers  were  thrown 
from  the  balconies  until  the  inside  of  the 
car  resembled  somewhat  the  interior  of  a 
florist's  shop.  From  one  of  the  balconies 
a  beautiful  American  beauty  rose  was 
thrown  which  struck  his  eve-glasses.  The 
glasses  fell  to  the  floor  of  his  car,  and  he 
picked  I  hem  up,  remarking,  "My  boy. 
the  ladies  down  in  this  country  are  fine 
shots."  The  young  lady  in  the  baleouv 
received  a   courteous  bow  as  an  apprecia- 

I  loll    of    her    effort. 

That  same  evening  there  was  given  the 
firsl     public     reception     to     Mr.     Roosevelt. 

attended  bj  a  multitude  of  those  residents 

who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
letters  or  cards  of  introduction.      It  was  a 
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hand-shaking  fiesta  such  as  might  compare 
with  any  held  by  the  ex-President  in  his 
palmiest  campaigning  days.  Mr.  Crean 
mentions  a  characteristic  little  incident 
that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  evening: 

After  the  introductions  were  com- 
pleted a  buffet  luncheon  was  served,  all  of 
which  the  Colonel  seemed  to  enjoy,  except 
the  champagne,  in  which  he  did  not  in- 
dulge. After  the  Colonel  had  lunched,  a 
good  many  people,  among  others  members 
of  the  committee,  desired  to  have  him  say 
a  few  words.  I  asked  the  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Garrett,  if  we  could  prevail 
upon  the  Colonel  to  speak.  Mr.  Garrett 
said  he  was  afraid  we  could  not,  but  that 
1  might  make  the  suggestion  to  him  if  I 
cared  to  do  so.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  very  anxious  not  to  let  him 
go  from  the  hall  without  a  few  words,  and 
I  thought  I  would  make  an  attempt,  at 
any  rate.  I  said  to  him  a  few  moments 
later,  "Colonel  Roosevelt,  there  are  many 
of  your  friends  in  the  hall  who  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  they  might 
hear  you  for  a  few  moments.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  would  not  expect  any 
formal  talk,  but  would  appreciate  even  a 
word  or  two."  In  his  pleasant  way,  he 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  smilingly 
said:  "Now,  my  good  friend,  let  me  tell 
you  one  thing.  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Garrett 
this  afternoon  that  if  I  was  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  all  you 
good  people,  I  would  not  be  able  after  that 
to  speak,  and  I  rather  left  it  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rett as  to  whether  I  shake  hands  or  speak, 
as  I  could  not  do  both.  I  have  enjoyed 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  shake  hands 
with  so  many  people,  but  I  don't  propose 
that  your  committee  shall  double  up  on 
me."  (I  think  the  words  used  were  "double 
cross  me.")  "  I  have  carried  out  my  end 
of  the  bargain.  I  have  had  a  splendid 
evening.  You  had  a  magnificent  atten- 
dance. I  have  enjoyed  your  lunch.  I 
feel  very  tired  after  a  busy  day.  I  feel 
I  must  secure  some  rest." 

It  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
markably forceful  personality  that  has  won 
for  him  his  present  world-wide  reputation 
and  the  respect  of  other  nations  besides 
his  own.  In  one  incident  of  his  ten  days' 
stay  in  Buenos  Aires  there  was  given  good 
proof  of  the  strength  of  that  personality 
and  the  power  which  he  is  able  to  exert 
through  it  upon  other  people.  On  the 
third  evening  of  the  Colonel's  stay  he  was 
due  to  address  a  huge  audience  in  the  cele- 
brated Colon  Opera-House.  The  writer 
continues : 

The  Colon  Opera-House  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  opera-house  in  the  world.  Every 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  every  box 
in  the  eight  galleries,  was  occupied,  and  it 
was  a  remarkable  sight  to  see  this  large 
assembly  listening  for  one  and  three- 
quarter  hours  to  a  lecture  in  English,  a 
language  which  75  per  cent,  of  those  pres- 
ent did  not  understand. 

This  lecture  was  commented  on  very 
generally,  and  it  was  said  afterward 
that  a  man  who  could  hold  an  audience 
for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  speaking 
in  an  unfamiliar  language,  certainly  pos- 
sest  remarkable  magnetism. 
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By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

To  attain  the  age  of  92,  and  to  have  devoted  over  sixty  years  to  public  affairs,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  record  achievement  for  a  statesman,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Canada,  is  easily  the  doyen  of  the  world's  politicians  of  today. 

He  inaugurated  the  policy  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  he  provided  for  the  first  transatlantic  steamer  service  to  Canadian  ports, 
and,  indeed,  has  had  a  great  share  in  building  up  Canada's  prosperity. 

In  a  career  that  extended  from  a  medical  practise  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  High 

Commissionership  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  brought  into  contact 

with  many  of   the   men  who  have  made  the  history  of    the  past  fifty  years,  and 

his  "Recollections"  give  interesting  glimpses   behind   the  scenes  of  international 

itics. 
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You  can  tell  who  sleeps  on  the 
Ostermoor.  His  step  is  brisk  be- 
cause it  is  the  result  of  rest,  sleep — 
nature's  conserver  of  energy.  Each 
night  he  is  thankful  tc  go  to  his 
Ostermoor  for  the  good  hours  of 
comfort  it  gives. 

Ostermoor 

Mattress  $  15. 

Ostermoor  Mattresses  don't  lump, 
don't  mat,  don't  seam  nor  retain 
body  hollows  like  inferior  stuffed 
mattresses,  for  the  reason  that 
Ostermoors  are  "built — not  stuffed." 
Thus  Ostermoors  have  elasticity. 
Their  layers  are  proof  against 
moisture;  and  dust  can't  lodge  in 
them  or  vermin  populate. 

Send  for  that  FREE  Book 
"The  Test  of  Time'* 

II  is  generously  illuslraied— it  has  144  pages — costs  noth- 
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Satin  Finish  Ticking,  45  lbs ....  16.50  leatherette  paper  and 
Mercerized  Art  Twills.  45  lbs.  18.00  burlap.  Fully  pro- 
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Special  Imperial  Edge.  60  lbs ..  35  00 
Ex.ThickImperialEdge,70  1bs.  45.00 
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French  Roll.  80  lbs 55.00 

Mattresses  in  two  parts.  50c  extra. 
Smaller  sizes  cost  $1  less  each  size, 
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containi  160  pages  illustrating  and  describing  the  most 
popular  forms  used  in  business,  factory,  professional 
and  educational  offices  complete  information  on  install- 
ing properly  and  maintaining  easily  and  correcily  a 
Loose  Leaf  Syatem  for.any  purpose      Our  Catalog, 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS,  tent 

CD  C  U  *°  anybody  who  writei  for  it  on  hi* 
L  1\  f_i  L    own  or  hia  firm'*  business  stationery 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORP..  878  Stone  St..  Rochester.  NY. 


A   LEARNED  TINKER 

\  A  Tlli:\  Kay  Stannard  Baker,  of  the 
*  *  staff  of  Tin  American  Magazine, 
moved  to  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  mimic 
time  ago,  he  found  that  the  lock  on  the 
front  door  of  his  house  was  defective,  and 
noi  being  used  to  living  in  a  town  where 
locks  arc  largely  ornamental,  he  decided  to 
have  it  fixt.  Ordinarily,  having  a  door 
lock  repaired  is  a  commonplace  job, 
but  in  this  instance  it  put  Mr.  Baker  on 
the  trail  of  a  story.  "Better  go  up  and  see 
Uncle  Eddie  about  it,"  suggested  a  friend. 
The  magazine  man  went  up  an  alley  l>e- 
tween  the  Baptist  Church  and  the  First 
National  Bank  to  a  little  wooden  shop 
which  was  crowded  with  things  fixable  and 
tilings  untaxable.  There  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  E.  A.  Thompson,  a  man  of 
genius  who  finds  genuine  happiness  in 
obscurity  so  long  as  he  can  be  useful.  Mr. 
Baker  tells  about  him  in  The  American 
Magazine: 

I  found  an  old,  gray-bearded  man  with 
a  much-wrinkled  face  and  calm,  deep-set 
eyes,  working  at  his  bench.  He  had  before 
him  a  microscope,  which  he  had  taken 
apart  and  was  delicately  adjusting.  I  told 
him  about  my  door,  and  one  of  his  helpers 
came  to  fix  it  for  me. 

Uncle  Eddie  is  our  town  tinker,  but  so 
distinguished,  not  only  as  a  tinker,  but  as  a 
man  and  a  scientist,  that  last  spring  Am- 
herst College,  which  with  its  scholastic 
traditions  has  preserved  its  imagination, 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science.  We  saw  him  marching  among 
the  young  graduates  in  his  long  black 
gown  and  the  mortar-board  hat  which 
set  so  oddly  upon  his  gray  head — a  man 
now  past  seventy,  somewhat  bent  with 
age,  his  hands  knotty  with  years  of  toil, 
but  with  the  light  of  youth  in  his  eyes. 

You  will  not  live  long  in  Amherst  without 
hearing  stories  of  Uncle  Eddie  and  of  the 
institution  in  the  alley.  Not  long  ago  one 
of  the  younger  instructors  at  the  college 
had  a  piece  of  scientific  mechanism  which 
he  revered  very  highly.  He  revered  it  par- 
ticularly because  it  was  made  in  Germany, 
and  therefore  seemed  to  perform  its  oper- 
ations more  scientifically.  It  got  broken. 
He  packed  it  tenderly  in  a  box  and  sent  it 
to  the  New  York  agents  with  the  idea  that 
it  must  be  returned  to  Germany  for  re- 
pairs. Not  long  afterward  he  went  to 
Uncle  Eddie's  shop  with  a  kettle  to  mend 
(or  a  door-knob,  I  forget  which),  and  what 
were  his  amazement  and  consternation  to 
find  his  precious  mechanism  spread  out  on 
the  bench  in  Uncle  Eddie's  shop.  The  New 
York  agents  informed  him  that  they  had 
senl  the  work  to  E.  A.  Thompson,  Of  Am- 
herst,  because  there   was   ther  man   in 

America  w  ho  knew  BO  well  how  to  make 
the   necessary   repairs. 

One  of  the  professors  of  Amherst  College 
has  a  fine  microscope  w  Inch  he  had  used  for 
yean  in  his  scientific  work.  It  got  out  of 
order  and  he  look  it  to  Uncle  Eddie,  well 
knowing  that  if  Uncle  Eddie  could  not  fix 
it  there  was  no  one  who  could.  When 
I  ucle  Eddie  finally  returned  it  the  profes- 
sor found  that  if  was  qoI  tnerelj  repaired; 
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it  was  transformed.     It  was  clearer  in  its 
delinition  than  ever  before. 

"Uncle  Eddie,"  he  inquired  the  next 
time  he  saw  him,  "what  have  you  been 
doing  with  my  microscope?" 

Uncle  Eddie  had  become  deeply  inter- 
est t>d  in  the  microscope,  and  soon  found 
that  while  the  immediate  difficulty  was 
trivial,  the  real  defect  was  serious,  being 
nothing  less  than  a  defective  lens.  Now, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  known 
to  mechanical  practise  is  the  grinding  of 
lenses  for  telescopes  and  microscopes;  but 
this  is  one  of  the  many  things  that  Uncle 
Eddie  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  do.  So 
he  reground  the  professor's  lens,  refitted  it, 
and  sent  the  microscope  home — all  in  the 
day's  work.     He  said  he  enjoyed  doing  it. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  country,  per- 
haps, who  know  more  about  optics  on  the 
mechanical  side  than  this  tinker  in  his  alley 
shop  at  Amherst.  He  can  set  up  a  telescope 
complete,  and  if  any  parts  happen  to  be  i 
missing,  he  can  go  to  his  shop  and  make 
them.  Twice  in  the  last  twenty  years  he 
has  been  half  around  the  world  as  an  expert 
in  the  mechanics  of  the  telescope.  When 
Professor  Todd  went  to  Japan  in  1896,  and 
again  when  he  went  to  Tripoli  in  1905  to 
observe  eclipses  of  the  sun,  Uncle  Eddie 
went  with  him  to  set  up  and  care  for  the 
instruments.  He  has  also  jnvented  a  num- 
ber of  cunning  devices  for  telescopic  work, 
one  a  diaphragm  for  use  in  stellar  photog- 
raphy, which  is  as  successful  in  operation 
as  it  is  novel  in  construction. 

Uncle  Eddie  was  born  a  Yankee  of  the 
Yankees,  on  the  Maine  coast,  the  son  of  a 
sailor  of  the  far  seas  who  died  when  he 
was  a  young  child.  His  mother  had  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  poverty,  and  Uncle 
Eddie  never  saw  a  day  of  schooling  after 
he  was  thirteen  years  old. 

And  yet  all  his  life  long  he  has  been 
ardently  devoted,  through  every  kind  of 
obstacle,  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  passed 
the  examination  and  secured  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  but  he  gave  it  up  on  the  pleading  of 
his  mother,  who  needed  him  at  home. 
He  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  a  sculptor,  and 
is  really  gifted  in  that  direction — but 
there  was  no  way  for  him  to  get  instruc- 
tion, no  money  to  pay  for  it,  no  time  to 
practise.     He  had  to  work. 

Fortunately  he  got  hold  of  several  vol- 
umes of  reports  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  He  seized  upon  these  with  thirsty 
eagerness  and,  patiently  copying  the  draw- 
ings and  laboriously  studying  the  descrip- 
tions, he  acquired  the  foundation  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  He 
also  began  a  practise,  which  has  continued 
all  his  life,  of  examining  with  studious  care 
every  sort  of  unfamiliar  machinery  that 
came  under  his  eye.  Complicated  appara- 
tus he  loves  especially,  and  it  is  worth  a 
man's  while  to  take  a  new  bit  of  mechanism 
to  his  shop  and  to  see  him  turn  it  over,  and 
touch  it,  and  look  into  it. 

He  found  a  job  sweeping  floors  for  a 
skilful  Italian  jeweler,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
was  tinkering  watches  and  clocks  for  his 
employer.  A  little  later  he  opened  a  pho- 
tograph-gallery, and  thus  learned  a  new 
trade.  Picture-making  did  not  take  all  his 
time,  so  he  continued  to  delve  into  Patent- 
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FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 

Brass  and  Nickel- 
plated  Pyrene 
Fire  Extinguishers 
are  the  only  one- 
quart  fire  extin- 
guishers included 
in  the  lists  of  ap- 
proved Fire  Appli- 
ances issued  by  the 
National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 

Can  be  operated 
easily  by  a  woman 
or  even  a  child. 

Weight,  6  lbs.,  14 
in.  long,  3  in.  in 
diameter. 

Polished  brass, 
handsomely  fin- 
ished, in  United 
States,  $7.00. 


'In  your  factory — you  provide  adequate 
fire  prevention  equipment  to  conserve 
the  physical  energies  of  your  buisness 
and  insure  uninterrupted  efficiency — 
and  you  obey  the  law. 

***** 

'In  your  home — where  the  loss  or  disfig- 
urement of  a  singlememberof  thehouse- 
hold  compels  a  shudder  that  wrings  the, 
heart  —  in  your  home,  the  treasure  spot 
of  your  dearest  possessions 

— the  place  where  love  remains  even 
though  riches  take  wings  and  reputa- 
tion falls  to  pieces — 

'You  neglect — you  don't  wickedly  neg- 
lect— 

'But  you  unwittingly  neglect  the  one  safe 
and  sane  means  of  protection — ready  at 
your  elbow's  end  (at  your  dealer's  store 
for  a  few  trifling  dollars),  The  Pyrene 
Fire  Extinguisher." 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  New  York 


Alton  Birmingham       Charlotte.N.C.    Dayton  Jacksonville  New  Orleans        Phoenix  St.  Paul 

Anderson,  S.C.     Boston  Chicago  Denver  Louisvilje       Norfolk  Pittsburg        Salt  Lake  City 

Atlanta  Bridgeport         Cincinnati  Detroit  Memphis        Oklahoma  City     Richmond      San  Antonio 

Baltimore  Buffalo  Cleveland  Duluth  Milwaukee    Philadelphia         St.  Louis        York,  Neb. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

Distribntors  for  Canada:    MAY-OATWAY  FIRE  ALARMS,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Toronto 

Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent:  THE  PYRENE  CO.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


■Hi-  iik...1 '~ 


rtsho 

*  SHADE w 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    '  Improved" 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


^.  fCEWANEE   Cvi 


Private  Water. Supply  Plants  —.Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Nome  Power  Plants— Gasoline  Engines— Pumping  Machinery 

/  on  Request 

KEWANEE    WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

New  York  City  —  Kewance,  Ills.  —  Chicago 


Heating  Plans  Free 


Don't  decide  on  your  heating  system  for  home,  church,  school  or  other 
buildings  before  getting  free  plans  and  factory  prices  from  the  Kala- 
mazoo expert  engineers.  Real  scientific  service.  Easily  installed  in 
old  or  new  buildings.     Plans  furnished  free    also  for  future  homes. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranty— 


TSSET  Direct  to  You"  &2es 


Cash  or  time  payments.    Satisfied  customers  everywhere.    Ask  for  names  near  you. 

W„:  +  _     rAII     COCt      Df\r\lf     Explains  many  advantages  and  big 
rile    TOT     rlftt     DWIV     saving.    Ask  for  Catalog  No.  975. 

Kalamazoo   Stove  Company,    Manufacturers,   Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

We  make  full  line  of  Ranges,  Stoves,  Furnar-es.  Metal  Kitchen  Cabinets  and  Gas  Stoves. 
Mention  catalog  wanted. 
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SHRUBS    AND    PERENNIALS 

Continuing  her  suggestions  to  the  Cadwalader*  on 
planning  their  grounds.  Aunt  Ellen  wrote  the  following 
advice  on  those  other  essentials  of  the  grounds,  trees, 
shrubs,  perennials,  etc.  "Don't  scatter  your  shrubs  or 
plants.  Group.  Plant  to  hide  unsightly  backgrounds; 
plant  to  form  vistas  for  your  grounds  and  for  borders. 
Put  tall  shrubs  behind  shorter  ones.  Keep  plantings 
in  irregular  outlines.  Plant  for  continuous  bloom.  1 
can't  name  all  the  good  varieties,  but  here  are  a  few 
of  the  standards:" 

Tall  Trees— Red  Maple,  Pin  Oak,  Hemlock,  Nor- 
way  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Linden,  Magnolia. 

Smaller  Trees  —  Dogwood,  Mountain  Ash,  Japa- 
nese Maple,  Blue  Spruce. 

COLOR  BLOOM 

bright  yellow  May 

white 

scarlet,  etc. 
purple,  white 
various 
various 

rose,  white,  etc.  June 

cream  white 
white,  rose 
various 


SHRUBS 
Forsythia 
Snowball 
Japonica 
Lilac 
Azalea 
Honeysuckle 
Rhododendron 
Syringa 
Dentya 
Rosa  Rugosa 
Weigela 
Spirea 
Tamarisk 
Indian  Currant 
Hydrangea 
Althea 
Barberry 


various 
various 
red,  pink 
pink,  rose 
white,  etc. 
pink,  white 
red  berries 


July 


Aug.-Sept. 


winter 


For  Hedges  —  Box,  Privet,  Barberry,  Osage, 
Orange,  Japonica. 

Perennials — Asters,  Bleeding  Heart,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Coreopsis,  Foxglove,  Hollyhocks,  Iris,  Larkspur, 
Poppies,   Phlox,  Rudbeckia,  Sweet  William,  Yucca. 

Hardy  Vines — Climbing  Roses,  Boston  Ivy,  Wood- 
bine, Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Wisteria,  Trumpet- 
creeper,  Bitter  Sweet,  Perennial  Pea. 

GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 


The[iteraiyDigfesf 


lardy  fcverbloommg 


PHCFC   Postpaid 
lVUOLj  For  Only 


All  Sure  to  Bloom  and  Bloom  AH  Summer 

Rosemary,  an  exquisite  silvery  pink. 
Clothilde  Sonpert,  delicately  variegated. 
White Hermot*.  pore  white,  very  double. 

Marechal  Nlel,  a  deep  yellow. 

La  France,  beautiful  rofly  pink. 

Helen  Gould,  a   rich  crimson. 

Our  25c  Collections 

6  ChrTsanthemami  25r 

6  Furhalai «6c 

0  Carnotlona. 2l>r 

6  Gi  milium* 25r 

6  Colcm 25c 

6  Prtunlai 86e 

6  Tnbrroiel 26r 

M  Cladloll 25e 

18  I'aotlei 2Se 

Any  o  collection*  for 
tl  00; the  entire9  and  the 
6  Rotes  above,  making 

72  Plants  Postpaid  ForOnIy$2.00 

9f  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  "^B» 
Onr  1914  catalog.  "Floral  Oems,"  showing  C*DI7I7 
over  200  flowers  In  natural  colon,  hpiT  lyriii 
McGregor  Bros.  Co.,  Box  401  Springfield,  O. 


R 


0CK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


By  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  Tr>ck  ((aniens,  what    they  are, 
!'>r.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 

rex  k  :■  irdraa:  an  alphabetical  list  of  allthc 
IxMt  Si  rock  gardening  with  di-scn 

an 'I  cultural  notes.  A  beautifully  colored  b 

•  'I  with  12  din  .  I 

photographs,  sixty-four  full  pan  half-tones 

~]  Larue 

'/wiL,-  12nio.  .loth  bound.  $2.00  net;   by 

Jjtr  -         mail  f  2.  12. 

I  link  A-  M.u'iialK 
•  urn  puny 
.Ml  fourth 

Itmu 

It*   V.rk.   .1.  V. 
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[office  reports  and  other  hooks  on  machin- 
ery.    Mr.  Baker  proceeds: 

Next  he  went  to  Boston  to  seek  his  for- 
tune,  and  found,  as  other  hoys  have  found 
under  similar  conditions,  that  fortune  was 
elusive.  He  applied  for  a  place  as  a 
bottomer  of  boots.  Could  he  do  the  work? 
Well,  he  never  had  tried,  but  he  thought  he 
could.  In  three  weeks'  time  ho  was  a  record- 
breaking  bottomer,  making  the  highest 
wages. 

Along  in  the  seventies  he  came  to  Am- 
herst as  the  manager  of  a  successful 
hat-manufacturing  establishment.  Here 
for  a  number  of  years  he  made  money,  and 
built  a  home  on  a  hill  for  the  wife  he  had 
married;  but  whether  making  money  or  in 
poverty  his  passion  for  learning  was  always 
the  commanding  interest  of  his  life.  He 
fitted  up  a  small  lahoratory  in  his  factory 
and  began  to  study  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy. He  got  acquainted  with  the  professors 
in  Amherst  College  and  in  the  Agricultural 
College.  He  would  take  an  hour  off  to 
attend  a  lecture  and  work  longer  in  the 
evening  to  make  up  for  it,  and  the  light  in 
his  study  often  burned  late  at  night.  From 
mineralogy  he  went  on  to  chemistry.  Pro- 
fessor Harris,  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
at  Amherst,  gave  him  a  place  at  his  side  in 
the  college  lahoratory,  and  Professor  (5 oess- 
mann,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  helped 
him  through  the  knotty  problems  of  wet 
and  dry  analysis.  He  would  study  and 
experiment  in  his  laboratory  and  then  sub- 
mit to  a  grilling  examination  by  the  pro- 
fessors— not  for  credits,  for  he  never  ma- 
triculated— but  because  he  wanted  to  be 
sure  he  knew. 

Chemistry  and  physics  led  him  on  to 
optics,  which  he  attacked  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  not  only  acquired  the 
art  but  mastered  the  science.  When  he 
had  a  vacation  it  was  not  to  visit  the  sea- 
shore or  the  mountains,  but  to  go  to  see 
old  Alvah  Clark,  the  greatest  of  lens- 
grinders,  with  whom  he  spent  one  great 
afternoon,  or  to  study  some  new  apparatus 
or  mechanism  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar.  He  became  interested  in  photo- 
engraving, and  having  thoroughly  mastered 
the  art,  it  was  one  of  his  joys  to  go  to  New 
York,  step  in  at  night  to  The  World  office, 
throw  off  his  coat,  and  help  the  engravers, 
with  whom  he  had  made  friends  as  one 
workman  with  others.  He  set  up  a  com- 
plete  photoengraving  plant  in  the  factory 
at  Amherst,  where  he  printed  the  pictures 
which  formerly  were  used  as  a  part  of  the 
lining  in  straw  hats.  These  pictures,  of  a 
great  variety,  he  himself  drew — sketching 
oft  en  From  Life — made  the  plates,  and 
did  the  printing  all  in  his  own  shop.  In 
everything  he  did  he  had  the  true  spirit 
of  the  artist,  in  that  art  is  thoughtful 
workmanship. 

Changes  in  the  ownership  of  the  hat 
factory  involved  Uncle  toddle's  resignation, 
and  he  went  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
as  he  says,  to  "look  for  a  job."  He  worked 
for  a  time  at  the  Corliss  engine-shops,  for  a 
time  with  Browne  &  Sharpe,  the  noted 
tool-makers,  and  finally  applied  for  work 
in  the  mills  of  the  American  Screw  Com- 
pany. The  manager  said  there  was  no 
opening.  No  doubt  he  looked  with  no  great 
favor  upon  this  middle-aged  workman  who 
had  so  little  to  say  for  himself.  But  Uncle 
Eddie  came  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  always  smiling,  applying  for  a 
job.      Finally  the  manager  said: 

"There  isn't  anything  open;  but  if  you 
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grass-grower: 


TRADE 


MARK 


Top  dress 
your  lawn  now ! 

It  is  too  late  to  use  the  ordinary  odorous  fer- 
tilizers; and  barnyard  manure,  no  matter  how 
well  rotted,  is  impractical.  "CALCIUM- 
HUMUS"  is  odorless,  cleanly  and  easily  ap- 
plied. It  contains  the  element  needed  to  stim- 
ulate grass  growth,  to  brighten  color  and 
overcome  the  burning-out  tendency.  And  in 
such  easily  assimilated  form  that  you  can  still 
get  results  this  year — as  well  as  for  years  to  cornel 

Write  today  for  the  Free  Booklet  "  L"  on 
care  of  the  lawn.  Tells  what  to  do  to  cure 
your  lawn  troubles.  Shows  also  how  to 
win  valuable  prizes  by  interesting  garden 
experiments. 

MARYLAND  CALCIUM -HUMUS  CO. 

Main  Office,  804  Perm  Square  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Deposit:  Popes  Creek,  Md. 


Valuable  Guide 

Rnnlrc    which   show 

UUUIYd  just  how  to 
succeed  in  every  phase  of 
Gardening.  Practical 
and  Inexpensive. 

All  Bound  in  Strong  Cloth  and 
Profuiclj  Illustrated. 

Garden  Planning.    By  H. 

H.  Thomas.  Practical. >'<m- 
cise  directions  for  laying 
out  all  sizes  of  gardens,  ooc 
net;  by  mail  67c. 

Sweet  Peas  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.     By  H.  H. 

Thomas.  60c  net;  by  mail 
67c. 

Perpetual  Carnations.  By 
L.  J.  Cook.  How  to  culti- 
vate the  perpetual  flower- 
ing carnaUon.    75c  net;  by 

mail  81c. 

Little   Gardens     and'    How    to 
Make    the    Most     of    Them. 

B]    II.  H.  Thomas.    60c  net;  by 
mail  67c. 

First  Steps  In  Gardening.     By 

f  ^^^^■^^•^■W       \\  .    P.   Wright  and  E.  J.  I 

How  to  succeed  in    the   cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  garden  crops.    60c  net;  by  mail  67c. 

Gardening  Difficulties  Solved.  By  H.  H.  Thomas, 
Will  meet  all  the  ordinary  dlfficulUei  which  confront 
the  posse— or  of  a  garden.    60c  net;  by  mail  67c. 

Pictorial     Practical     Gardening.         By    Wall 
Wright.     A  useful  manual  for  all  classes  of  horticul- 
turists.   60c  net;  by  mail  07c. 

Pictorial  Practical  Rose  Growing.  By  Waltei  P. 
Wright.  All  about  the  growing  of  roses.  60c  net; 
by  mail  67c. 

Remit  by   money  order, 
stamps,  cash,  check,  etc 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 
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care  to  go  in  on  the  floor  as  a  learner  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  week,  we'll  try  it." 

"That's  what  I  am — a  learner,"  said 
Uncle  Eddie,  and  in  he  went. 

The  first  day  there  didn't  seem  much  to 
do,  so  he  sat  and  watched  a  troubled  work- 
man who  was  trying  to  handle  nine  machines 
making  small  screws.  They  wouldn't  work 
well.  There  were  many  skips  and  misses; 
the  whole  operation  was  inefficient.  Uncle 
Eddie  watched  them  all  day  long  and  came 
early  the  next  morning  and  took  two  of 
them  out,  set  them  on  a  bench,  and  began 
taking  them  apart.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  operator  of  the  machines  there  was  a 
small  explosion.  He  threatened  to  com- 
plain to  the  manager  concerning  this  high- 
handed interference  with  his  work,  but 
finally  decided  to  let  Uncle  Eddie  have  one 
day  to  experiment  with.  But  he  did  not 
require  a  day.  At  four  o'clock  the  two 
machines  were  reassembled  and  adjusted, 
placed  in  position,  and  between  four  and 
six  Uncle  Eddie  made  more  screws  with  his 
two  machines  than  the  other  workman  did 
with  the  remaining  seven.  He  turned  the 
product  over  to  the  now  delighted  operator 
and  readily  got  permission  to  overhaul  the 
other  machines.  He  increased  the  product 
manifold,  and  the  operator's  wages  jumped 
from  nine  dollars  a  week  to  eighteen.  He 
now  had  all  the  workmen  in  the  shop  after 
him  to  fix  their  machines,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  he  found  that  instead  of  seventy- 
five  cents  a  week,  the  learner's  wage,  he 
was  drawing  four  dollars  a  day,  the  highest 
pay  in  the  shop.  In  reality  he  was  doing 
then  just  what  the  scientific  management 
experts  are  doing  to-day — studying  the 
machines  and  the  men  and  finding  better 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  operation. 
Here  he  spent  two  months,  and  then  one 
day  the  manager  came  into  the  room,  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  large 
adjoining  shop. 

"Everything  here,"  said  the  manager, 
"is  running  at  cross-purposes.  The  ma- 
chines are  out  of  order  and  the  men  dis- 
couraged. I  am  going  to  put  you  in  charge 
of  the  whole  shop,  to  do  with  it  what  you 
like." 

Here  Uncle  Eddie  continued  with  great 
success  for  nearly  two  years;  but  his  home 
in  Amherst,  to  which  his  family  was 
greatly  devoted,  and  the  opportunities 
here  for  further  study  brought  him  back 
again,  and  here  he  is  to-day,  quite  con- 
tented, in  the  shop  in  the  alley  behind  the 
Baptist  Church,  where  you  can  have  any- 
thing in  the  world  repaired,  from  a  tin 
whistle  to  a  telescope. 

The  other  evening  when  I  was  calling  on 
Uncle  Eddie  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
most  interested  in  just  now,  and  he  took 
me  into  his  little  library,  where  he  has  a 
fine  collection  of  geological  and  mineral 
specimens,  and  showed  me  the  book  he  is 
digging  into.  It  seems  he  is  now  fascinated 
with  biology,  and  is  reading  Wilder's  "His- 
tory of  the  Human  Body."  He  is  reading 
it,  I  say,  but  reading  it  as  few  men  do.  He 
goes  over  each  page  six  times,  until  he 
knows  it,  and  then  when  he  has  finished  the 
book,  he  goes  over  the  whole  again  quickly 
to  pick  up  anything  he  has  lost  in  the 
closer  examination.  And  incidentally  he  is 
helping  Professor  Wilder,  the  author  of  the 
book,  in  making  models  of  the  heads  of 
various  primitive  men,  his  skill  as  a  mod- 
eler in  clay  here  coming  to  useful  fruition. 
I  warrant,  before  he  is  through  with  it,  he 
(Continued  on  page  1086) 


J  OHNS-MANVILLE  ROOFING  SERVICK,  during  fifty  years 
of  development,  has  evolved  an  organization  of  over  fifty  principal 
Service  Branches  throughout  the  country.  So  that  dealers  and  con- 
sumers everywhere  have  at  all  times  the  benefits  of  a  complete  Johns- 
Manville  establishment  nearby,  maintaining  a  policy  of  quick,  service 
and  close,  satisfactory  business  relationship. 


J-M  Asbestos  Shingles 


meet  the  decorative  demands  of  residential  architecture 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  J-M  features  of  roof 
safety  and  service.  They  are  made  of  pure  Asbestos 
Fibre  and  Portland  Cement,  molded  under  hydraulic- 
pressure  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  No  layers  or 
laminations  to  separate.  Practically  indestructible. 
Cannot  rot,  warp  or  split.  Need  no  paint  or  other  pre- 
servatives. Absolutely  fire-proof.  Furnished  with 
smooth  edges,  yi  inch  thick,  in  gray,  Indian  red,  slate 
and  mottled  brown;  with  rough  edges,  %.  inch  thick, 
in  gray,  Indian  red  and  mottled  brown.  Make  the  most 
beautiful  and  artistic  of  all  Shingle  Roofs. 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

"  Tha    Roll    of   Honor" 

A  roof  of  imperishable,  pliable  stone. 
Made  of  pure  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt.  Watertight.  Impervious  to  the 
elements.  Requires  no  paint,  gravel 
or  slag.  Affords  wonderful  fire  pro- 
tection. 


J-M  Regal  Roofing 

"  The    Roofing   with   Life  " 

Perfected  to  supply  a  demand  for  a  rubber 
type  wool  felt  roofing,  lower  in  price  than 
J-M  ASBESTOS,  but  embodying  the 
Johns  -  Manville  standard  of  quality  and 
service.  Highest  grade  wool  felt,  impreg- 
nated with  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 


Write  Nearest  Branch  for  Book  No.    8586 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


I 


Albany 

Cincinnati 

Baltimore 

;                    Cleveland 

Boston 

Dallas 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 


Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
Syracuse 
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"Push  the  Button-and  Rest' 


># 


# 


$> 


Nearly 
1000  Styles 

Prices 

$12  to 

$100 


BACK  OUT  r 


*pyal  (&sy  (hairs. 


the  push  ai/rroAf  k/nd 


Rest,  relax,  enjoy  solid  comfort  in  one  of  these  big;,  stylish, 
luxurious  easy  chairs.  Just  "Push  the  Button"  and  chair 
bark  assumes  any  position  comfortable  toyou  and  HOLDS 
THAT  position  until  you  change  it. 

Foot  Rest  allows  you  to  stretch  out  at  full  length — out  of 
sight  when  not  in  use.  Newspaper  Basket  concealed  in 
Foot  Rest  for  Bnoks  and  Periodicals.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Rare  Mahogany  and  best  of  Oaks — Imported  and  Domestic 
Leathers,  Tapestries  and  Imitations  of  Leather. 

Sold  by  All  Best  Furniture  Dealers 

Don't  buy  unless  you  see  the  word 
"Royal"  on  the  Push  Button,  Like  This 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  US 
his  name.  Then  we  will  supply  you 
through  him.     We  do  not  sell  direct. 

ROYAL  CHAIR  CO.,  STURGIS.MICH. 


Lasts  for  Years 
and  why 


—  first,   because    extra  -  deep    corrugations 
make  Witt  steel  29  times  stronger  than  plain 
steel  and  safe  against  the  ashman's  roughest 
handling. 

— second,  because  a  special  galvanizing 
process  makes  Witt's  resist  rust  and 
the  fiercest  rav- 
ages of  the    4 
weather-    \ 
man. 

Look 
for  the 
Yellow 
Label 


Sanitary,  too.  Tight-fitting  lid  seals  Witt's 
like  a  vault.    Odors  can't  get  out ;  dogs, 
flies,  rats,  roaches  can't  get  in.  Try  Witt's 
this  time.    Write  for  booklet  and  name  of 
your  nearest    Witt   dealer.    THE    WITT 
CORNICE  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Look  for  the  Mark  of  Quality  — 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  shield 

H^HE  name  is  there 
*  for  your    protec- 
tion—  insist  that  you 

see   it  —  it's   your 
"garter  insurance  policy." 

P/IR1S    are    the    standard 
the  world  'round,  25c -50c 

A.   STEIN  &  CO.,  Makers 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


HANG  UP  YOUR  SHAVING  BRUSH 


-To  prolong  its  life — and  lor  sanitary  res 
sons,  convenience  and  neatness.  Send  us  10  1 
cents  (coin  or  stamps)  for  mailing  you  one  of  I 
our  solid  brass,  nickel-plated  Shaving  Brush  | 
Holders.  Fits  any  shaving  brush  ;  fits  any- 
where. Keeps  the  brush  neat,  clean,  dry  and  ' 
sweet.  Forces  dust  and  poisonous  alkalis  to 
drain  off.  Makes  shaving  a  pleasure  instead 
of   a   task.      Cutlery   catalog   on    request. 

Established  05  years 
C.   Kluuh-r*  A  llro...        173  «  Milam  St..  Hfw  York 


The  Conscientious 
Expert 

In  the  field  of  conservative  in- 
vestment the  conscientious  expert 
is  always  ready  to  cooperate  with 
investors  in  making  selections  that 
would  seem  to  most  fully  reflect  in- 
dividual requirements.  If  you  have 
fundsawaitin^  investment  or  earn- 
ing only  a  small  rate  of  interest, 
our  Circular  1307,  describing 
certain  conservative  bond  issues, 
should  be  of  no^mall  value  to  you 
at  this  particular  time. 

Spencer  Trask    &    Co. 

Investment  Securities 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN    INVESTMENTS    IN 
MEXICO 

WITH  consular  and  trade  reports  as  a 
basis,  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  in  the  New 
York  Tunis  Annalist,  undertakes  to  show 
what  was  the  value  of  American  business  in 
Mexico  before  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  things  began.  These  investments  in- 
elude  Government  bonds,  railways,  banks, 
mines,  smelters,  and  factories.  Following 
is  the  table  which  was  prepared  by  William 
H.  Seamon,  late  of  Chihuahua,  "  who  has 
had  long  experience  in  Mexico  as  a  mining 
engineer." 

From    this    table    it    appears    that    the 
American  investments  were  somewhat   in 


others  £11,060,780  (about  $54,000,000)  in 
stocks  and  £16,057,629  (about  $78,200,000) 
in  bonds.  The  Mexican  Government  holds 
$75,000,000  of  the  National  Railways  com- 
mon stock,  $10,000,000  of  the  first  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $30,000,000  of  the  second 
preferred.  This  is  about  50  }4  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  capitalization,  and  means  abso- 
lute government  control.  Spaniards  put 
about  $1,000,000  into  the  Monte  Alto 
Railroad — which  they  may  or  may  not 
have  recovered  by  sale;  but  of  French  or 
German  money  there  is  virtually  none  in 
the  railroad  business  in  the  Republic. 

"Immense  sums  have  been  invested  in 
oil-wells  in  the  Tampico  and  Tuxpan  dis- 
tricts of  late  years,  by  new  companies  as 
well  as  by  those  previously  operating 
there;  but  present  conditions  are  not  en- 


Classification 

Railway  stocks 

Railway  bonds 

Bank  stocks 

Bank  deposits 

Mines 

Smelters 

National  bonds 

Timber  lands 

Ranches 

Farms 

Live  stock. ,     

Houses  and  personal  prop- 
erty   

Cotton-mills 

Soap-factories,  etc 

Tobacco-factories 

Breweries 

Factories,  miscellaneous. .  . 
Tramways,  power,  and  elec- 
tric-light plants 

Stores: 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Oil  business 

Rubber  industry 

Professional  outfits 

Insurance 

Theaters 

Hotels 

Institutions,     public     and 
semipublic 


American 

$235,464,000 

408,926.000 

7.850,000 

22,700,000 

223,000,000 

26,500,000 

52,000,000 

8,100,000 

3,150,000 

960,000 

9,000,000 

4,500,000 

i,  260,666 

'  600, 000 
9,600,000 

760,000 

2,700,000 

1,680.000 

15,000,000 

15.000,000 

3,600,000 

4.000,000 

25,000 

260,000 

1,200.000 


English 
S81.237.800 

87,680,000 
5,000,000 

43, '600,666 

'67.bbo.666 

10,300,000 

2,700,000 

760,000 


680,000 
450.000 


2,780,000 

8,000,000 

110,000 

30,000 

10,000,000 

'  '850.666 


125,000 


French 

$i7,666,6o6 
31.000,000 

'  '5,666.666 

'66,06,6666 


19,000,000 

'  "3,238,666 
178,000 


7,000.000 
680,000 


350,000 


Mexican 

$125,440,000 

12,275.000 

31,950.000 

161,963,042 

7,500,000 

7,200,000 

21,000,000 

5,600,000 

14,000,000 

47,000,000 

47,450,000 

127,020.000 
6,000,000 
2,780.000 
4,712,000 
2,822,000 
3,270,200 

5.155.000 

2,800,000 
71,235,000 
650,000 
4,500.000 
1.560,000 
2,000,000 
1,575,000 
1,730,000 

74,000,000 


Other 
$75,000 
38.535.380 

3,250.000 
18,560,000 

7,830,000 

3,000,000 

750,666 

'  i, 250,660 

3,800,000 

2.760.000 
1  750.000 
3,600.000 
895,000 
1,250.000 
3,000,000 

275,000 

14.270,000 
2,175,000 

'  2, '566,666 

1,100.000 

3,500,000 

500,000 

710.000 

200,000 


Total $1,057,770,000  $321,302,800  $143,446,000  $793,187,242  $118,535,380 


excess  of  one  billion  dollars;  the  English, 
$321,300,000;  the  French,  $143,446,000; 
Mexican,  $793,187,000;  and  those  of  other 
countries,  $118,535,000;  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican investments  almost  approaeh  a  total 
equaling  those  of  all  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Mexico  itself.  With  this  table  in 
hand,  Mr.  Gilder  says  he  called  upon  T.  P. 
Bennett,  who  was  recommended  to  him 
by  a  great  international  banking-house  as 
"  knowing  more  about  Mexican  business 
matters  than  any  one  else  in  New  York." 
Mr.  Bennett,  on  glancing  over  the  table 
"  addrest  himself  to  the  task  of  checking 
up  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  Mexico  in  railway  bonds  and 
Btocks."     Mr.  Gilder  says: 

"Taking  the  national  lines  first,  Mr. 
Bennett  found  the  total  amount  of  stock 
issued  by  the  Mexican  National  Railways  to 
be  $297,951,933,  of  bonds  $207,774,415. 
and  of  notes  (issued  because  circum- 
stances have  made  it  inexpedient  to  put  out 
further  bonds  for  the  time  being)  $26,- 
730,000.  Up  to  the  end  of  June,  1912,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  had 
advanced  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailwa\ 
Company  of  Mexico  $40,000,(XX)  toward 
the  construction  of  the  parent  company's 
southern  extension  along  the  western  coast 
of  Mexico. 

"The  English  are  heavy  holders  of  the 
bonds  of  the  National  Railways;  and, 
apart  from  their  investment  in  this  road, 
Mr.    Bennett    estimates   that    they   hold    in 


couraging  to  the  further  development  of  the 
industry,  tho  proximity  to  the  coast  (and 
to  the  American  war-ships)  is  a  favorable 
factor  in  the  situation, 

"The  South  American  Journal  gives  the 
following  figures,  quoted  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  on  December  31,  1913,  as 
representing  British  investments  in  Mexico: 
Government  securities,  £28,596,510  (about 
$139,275,000);  railways,  £103,729,9^(1 
(about  $505,000,000);  miscellaneous,  £29,- 
197.900  (about  $141,250,000)— an  increase 
of  $123,<XM).0()0  over  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures quoted  December  31,  1911.  The  rail- 
way figures  are  probably  an  overestimate. 

"In  1911  United  States  investments  in 
Mexico  were  put  by  Consul-Genera]  Shank- 
lin  at  $1. 000.000 ,000 -which  is  substan- 
tially the  Seamon  estimate  given  in  the 
table  quoted  herewith.  In  1910  the  Mexi- 
can Government  stated  that  American 
capital  invested  in  Mexican  mines  in  the 
years  1892-1907  amounted  to  $17,257,SOO: 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  $124,000,00(1 
additional  was  invested  in  the  next  five 
years.  The  same  Government's  estimate 
of  American  investments  in  other  industries 
in  1886-1907  was  8336,991,000.  These 
figures  are  probably  well  below  the  facts; 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  crossed  the 
border  in  the  years  1907-1912  was  enor- 
mous. The  smelting  industry  has  drawn 
many  millions  from  the  I'nited  States  to 
Mexico  of  late  years,  interests  identified 
with  tho  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company  having  been  the  leaders  in  the 
movement. 

"One  of  the  monthly  monographs  of  the 
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American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  is  entitled  "The  United  Stales 
and  Mexico."  It  was  written  by  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  the  distinguished  mining 
engineer.  The  number  of  mines  controlled 
by  foreigners  this  authority  puts  at  eleven 
to  twelve  hundred,  the  number  under 
American  control  being  about  57  per  cent. 
of  the  whole.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to 
separate  the  production  of  these  mines 
from  the  country's  total  production,  which 
is  enormous,  Mexico  being  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  silver  in  the  world,  the  second 
largest  producer  of  copper  (coming  next  to 
l  he  United  States),  and  the  fifth  largest 
producer  of  gold  and  of  lead.  Lead-smelting 
in  Mexico  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Americans,  and  American  mine-owners  are 
responsible  for  fully  three-quarters  of  the 
cupper  output. 

"The  Greene-Cananea  Copper  Company 
— one  of  the  largest  operating  in  Mexico, 
and  not  far  from  the  United  States  border — 
has  gone  on  mining  and  smelting,  but  at 
a  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company  has  been  a 
heavy  sufferer.  But  the  interest  that  has 
suffered  the  most  is  the  railways.  The 
Mexico  &  Northwestern  had  just  completed 
its  new  line  when  the  tie-up  came;  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete or  operate  the  line  on  which  it  has 
spent  some  $40,000,000.  The  National 
Railways  has  seen  its  operations  so  reduced 
and  its  expenses  so  increased  that  its  net 
earnings  have  shrunk  from  millions  a  year 
to  a  few  thousands  or  nothing  at  all,  so 
that  the  interest  on  its  bonds  has  had  to 
■be  paid  by  the  issuing  of  additional  securi- 
ties. And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  no  ray 
of  light  is  visible  on  the  horizon. 

"A  sidelight  on  the  shrinkage  in  the  value 
of  investments  in  Mexico  is  shed  by  the 
figures  showing  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1913. 
Exports  for  that  period  shrank  to  $103,- 
970,160,  as  against  $140,611,483  in  July- 
November,  1912;  and  imports  to  $71,824,- 
368,  against  $77,478,706  in  1912.  For 
November  alone  the  shrinkage  was  at  a 
higher  rate  than  for  the  five-months  period. 
The  United  States  took  over  three-quarters 
of  the  November  exports  and  supplied 
more  of  the  imports  for  that  month  than 
Europe  did." 

WOULD  THERE  BE  ENOUGH  MEN  TO 
GO  AROUND  AS  DIRECTORS? 

From  some  details  made  public  on  April 
15  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  newly  revised 
antitrust  bill  (designed  to  take  the  place  of 
four  other  antitrust  measures  introduced 
in  Congress  earlier  in  the  session) ,  it  appears 
that  changes  made  in  the  provisions  as  to 
interlocking  directorates  are  noteworthy. 
Originally,  for  example,  the  prohibition  per- 
tained to  all  banks,  regardless  of  their  cap- 
italization, while,  as  revised,  the  bill  exempts 
small  banks  having  resources  of  less  than 
$2,500,000.  The  bill  affects  not  only  banks, 
but  public-service  companies,  including  rail- 
roads and  industrial  companies  engaged  in 
interstate  or  various  commerce. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  Gilbert  H. 
Montague  in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist 
to  estimate  some  of  the  consequences  of 
calling  into  service  so  many  new  men  as 
directors.  He  found  that  in  1912  there  were 
33,234  banks  and  other  financial  and  invest- 
ment companies  in  this  country  making 
reports.  Assuming  that  each  of  these  had 
ten  directors,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  the 
number  required  to  man  these  institutions 
without  interlocking  would  be  332,340. 
Under  the  new  bill,  this  number  would,  of 
(Continued  on  page  1082) 


It's  a  Job  for  the  Motor— Not  the  Man 

You  can't  beat  your  motor  at  tire  pumping.     It's  a  heart-breaking 
job  and  the  results  aren't  worth  it. 

A  tire  that  isn't  fully  inflated  just  invites  trouble,  and  its  guarantee  for- 
bids  its  use  in  that  state.    So  it  is  economy  and  tire  insurance  to  own  a 

Dewey  Power  Tire  Pump 

Owing  to  its  construction,  it  pumps  nothing  but  chemically  pure  air; 
as  it  is  never  oiled,  it  cannot  grease-rot  your  tires. 

Sold  complete,  including  high  grade  Pressure  Gauge.  There  are 
no  expensive  "extras."  Attaches  at  spark  plug  opening.  Has  12 
feet  of  special  woven,  Fabric-Protected  Hose,  which  has  been 
tested  to  1,000  lbs.,  and  self-opening  connection  for  all  tires. 
Price — fully  guaranteed — only 


THE  DEWEY-ANDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

464  Woodruff  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
we  will  deliver  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price. 


.-J  I 
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It 


«*Saf ety  First!" 


Guard  your  life — when  you  drive  a  car — with  dependable  brake  § 
lining.      Brakes  that  betray  you  are  worse  than  worthless.  • 

Brake  lining — to  be  100% — must  be  brake  lining  all  through.  Then  j 
it  remains  reliable  even  till  worn  paper-thin.     Such  brake  lining  is  ' 


I  HYDRAULIC  COMPRESS^  I 

I  Brake  Lining— 100%  | 

=  Hydraulic  compression  is  the  reason  Thermoid  has  the  most  uniform  gripping       = 

=  power.     It  explains  why  its  density  is  fixed.     Why  it  cannot  be  burned  out — nor 

s  affected  by  oil,  water,  gasoline.      Why  its  wearing  life  is  greater.      Why  it  is  used        s 

s  exclusively  by  so  many  makers  of  foremost  cars. 

s  Thermoid  represents  60%  more  labor  and  contains 

H  50%  more  material,  size  for  size,  than  the  ordinary.    It 

=  is  more  for  your  money,  regardless  of  price.      Sold  by 

s  the  best  supply  houses — handled  by  leading  jobbers. 

=  Our  Guarantee — Thermoid  will  make  good,  or  aw  will. 

=  Mr.  Automobile  Owner:    It  costs  YOU  no  more  to  de- 

=  man  J  Thermoid.     But  it  means  a  great  deal  more  to  you. 

!<<<IIIIII!IIIIII]|I1IIIIII!IIIIIIIII!IIIIIH 

I  THERMOID  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Trenton,  N.J.  1 
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Who  Will  Imitate 


Wide  public  endorsement  has  been  given 
to  the  idea  which  Jeffery  brought  over 
from  Europe  last  fall — the  high  speed, 
light  weight,  economical,  four  cylinder 
motor.  He  it  was  who  first  put  this 
dominant  idea  into  American  practice — 
produced  the  first  light  weight,  econom- 
ical, high  grade  Four  to  sell  at  $1550. 

There  are  persistent  reports  that  other 
makers  will  pay  tribute  to  Jeffery  by  pro- 
ducing cars  of  a  similar  type — next  year. 
Imitation  is,  indeed,  the  most  sincere 
flattery,  and  we  welcome  this  imitation 
with  hearty  good  will. 


were  forced  to  take  inferior  quality,  scant 
comfort,  and  sacrifice  appearance  to  real- 
ize economy. 

JefTery  saw  that  the  industry  was  traveling 
in  the  wrong  direction.  He  sent  his 
engineers  to  Europe  where  the  best  mak- 
ers have  already  had  the  same  experience 
which  most  American  makers  must  yet 
go  through.  The  high  speed  motor  is 
dominant  over  there — it  has  made  good. 
Jeffery  brought  that  idea  to  America. 
Then  he  built  the  Jeffery  Four  at  $1550 
and  the  Jeffery  Six  at  $2250.  Power  he 
attained  through  speed  instead  of  bulk. 


The  unmistakable  demand  for  light 
weight  and  economy  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced that  engineers  do  not  hesitate  to 
publicly  endorse  the  idea  which  has  made 
the  Jeffery  a  big  success. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  biggest  successes 
of  the  industry  have  been  founded  upon 
cars  of  this  type.  Yet,  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  tendency  towards  heavy 
weight  in  design  became  so  pronounced 
that  people  who  valued  economy,  light 
weight  and  low  upkeep  expense  were 
forced  to  buy  low  priced  cars. 


In  five  months  orders  have  been  taken  for 
seven  thousand  Jeffery  cars. 

Now  the  light,  economical  car  has  won 
the  victory.  The  big  sale  of  Jeffery  cars 
is  evidence  enough  of  that.  Our  ship- 
ments during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  exceeded  those  of  last  year  by 
103  per  cent. 

Read  the  clipping  from  Motor  Age  and 
you  have  concrete  evidence  of  what  will 
certainly  be  the  dominant  type  in  years 
to  come. 


For  two  years  there  was  little  improve- 
ment in  the  design  of  motor  cars  except 
in  body  details  and  such  features  as  start- 
ing devices.  Then  a  great  wave  of  econ- 
omy  spread    over   the    country.      People 


The  Jeffery  Four  represents  that  domi- 
nant type. 

The  leading  trade  papers  are  comment- 
ing every  day  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
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Jeffery  Next  Year? 


small,  high  speed  motor.  Jeffery  intro- 
duced that  type  into  America  last  fall. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  other  light  Fours 
will  be  built,  but  we  do  not  fear  this 
competition  because  there  is  embodied  in 
the  Jeffery  Four  the  best  material  that 
the  market  affords  and  the  best  ideas 
developed  by  the  best  mechanics  in  the 
world. 


uotor  *ce 


Fortunately,  Jeffery  is  in  the  best  position 
to  meet  the  keenest  competition.  He 
has  no  stockholders  to  satisfy.  He  is  the 
one  man  in  the  United  States  who  con- 
trols a  complete  automobile  factory  and 
every  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  is  paid 
for.  He  discounts  all  bills.  Therefore, 
he  is  able  to  buy  right.  He  is  satisfied 
with  a  small  profit.  Therefore,  he  can 
build  the  best  four  cylinder  car  in 
America  and  sell  it  at  a  price  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  by  manufacturers 
lacking  his  capital,  equipment  and 


aOWb  12,  1014 


Small  High-Speed  Motors  Pronounced  a  Success  in  Europe 

English   Engineer   Describe*  Design  of    Efficient  Engines  Before.  Detroit  S   A.  E. 
By  D     McC-l!  Whit* 

ZDlTOB'S  HOTt—Amthcoms  •*•  >wi  m0fmm*ng  to  vote  «s>  u>  flu  ootsOtlUic*  of  mall  motors  dottanod  tofwal  Mf*  rpced 
ft  may  t>*  ewyeoUd  Uot  iMt  eatere*!  0*fl  be  ewreased  bwfor*,  tkr  year  ee  oiit  by  the  appeara n ae  of  KHM  of  then  very  «naO  motor* 
it.  riprMml  Iwvpi  ea  toaeno  «MMi  hndiomapotu  erfll  see  at  least  one  of  these  Memorial  day.  few  mm  ore  mart  qttaHfled  to  44* 
cue*  I**  h*oh-  rpeed  motor  thorn  D.  MoCaM  Sfktu,  fvrmm  worWmanoger  of  the  Croefiey  Motor*,  Z.ld_  Manchester,  England  and 
tale  cMcf  engtneew  for  D  (lapur  ej  Bon,  A-**.,  London.  Vnglond.  vko  is  now  employed  ^eith  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  Bt  ode  wed 
!A*  DctroM  *MM»  0/  l*»  Sootetf  of  ivMiwMi  0»*T«*««vf  mht  p»6jwl  lost  week  and  his  remarks  are  reproduced  horeW 


IUaVB  been  uitd  to  say  a  l«*  twdi 
regarding  the  dev^K-pinent  of  the  high 
speed  engine  rn  Great  Britain.  W#  nave  ' 
been  prodaclug,  in  boom  of  our  feetortee 
on  too  other  .id*,  highspeed  engine*  for 
the  last  4  or  6  jean  which  will  ran  *uc 
cessfolly  in  touring  tare  without  in?  more 
trouble  than  the  ordinary  elow -speed  en- 
gine* In  feet,  6  year*  ago  the  company 
1  tra»  connected  with  was  in  e  position  to 
tfWe  a  3  year*'  guarantee  with  ite  cars, 
the  engine*  of  which  ran  ai  a  maximum 
■peed  of  abool  £,300  to  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute. 
Make  Good  Is  Territories 

Within*  the  last  8  or  3  years  we  hare 
been  producing  engines  which  have  been 
running  maxunun  power  at  2,400  revolu 
tlo&j  per  mbaute,  and  thole  have  oa  the 
slightest  down  grade  accelerated  to  2,800 
revolutions  per  minute  Tbese  particular 
oan  have  been  successful  not  only  In  iU 
British  ltUa,  bnt  have  been  Highly  satis- 
factory and  successful  In  our  colonies,  such 
as,  tot  example,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
ete.,  whew  the  roads  are,  I  thiol,  pretty 
moon  pn  a  par  with  American  roadi.  Id 
fact,  I  hate,  -J tut  before  leaving  England, 
Inspected  e  report  from  obe  of  my  assist- 
■ate  who  wie,  out  Id  Australia  inspecting 
and  general)}  looking  Into  the  matter,  and 
hie  report,  M  well  ae  the  agent 'a  report  on 
the  behavior  of  can  oat  there,  not  only 
of  oar  own  prodoctlon  bat  those  produced 
by  Qthei  t-rmi  which  were  also  of  the 
high-speed  class,  was  entirely  satisfactory 

Another  firm,  with  whom  I  have  not 
been  connected,  bae  been  Doit  successful 
in  the  oolonlee,  not  only  la  competition* 
each  ae  hill  climbing,  but  la  competitions 
of  great  hardship*  over  large  tract*  of 
land  lueb  ae  you  or*  accustomed  to  id 
this   country       I   am   particularly    awar«    of 


the  poiato  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular firm,  as  the  angtsear  Is  a  eery 
great  pareoaai  fnend   of  my  own. 

I  am  efettng  theee  points  because,  in 
discunlng  then  with  some  of  your  en- 
gineers-, 1  have  found  that  quite  an  erro- 
neous idea  teems  to  exist  regarding  the 
durability  of  the  tug  a -speed  engine,  fitted 
into  a  moderately  tight  chaesia  la  J,hc 
first  place,  the  chassis  wbtch  theee  engines 
are  called  upon  to  pall,  are  not  very  Light 
chasais,  boiag  la  most  case*  just  about  the 
same  weight  as  some  of  your  most  modern 
chassla  These  chasais  are  assigned  to 
•jeo'i  up.  and  ther  do  stand  up,  oot  only 
ta  Britain* bat  also  la  the  coloniea  A.1 
horsepower  rejrresaate  63,000  foot  pounds 
of  work,  whether  it  by-  developed  ia 
Bntain  or  La  Ajnerica,  and  If  this  burse- 
power  oah  be  obtained  erlta  a  smaller  en 
gina,  then  greater  etODomy  will  be  the 
result. 

Gasoline  may  be  cheaper  hare  than  it  is  in 
Britain,  but  I  have  yet  to  eee  the  man  who 

'refuses  to  accepi  the  same  result  as  be 
previously  obtained  by  paying  lets  money 

'for   K.     As   examples   of    what    has   been. 

■  done,  1  have  designed  a  four-oyliader  e» 
gine  &tt  Inch  bore  by  6  inch  stroke,  which 
developed  96  brake  horsepower  at  £,000 
r.  p.  m ,  fitting  it  to  a  chaaals  with  a  wheel' 
base  t>t  100  tnobes,  the  weight  being  1,680 
pounda  This  oar  eras  beautiful  to  handle 
and  It  was  a  marvel  u  see  what  It  could 
do  on  the  top  gear  with  a  load  It  could 
pull  on  top  gear  at  10  miles  au  hour,  on  e 
very  decent  gradient.  In  practically  the 
same  manner  as  a  elx-cylinder  engine, 
H*  by  3  The  wbeelbase  of  the  six  was 
126  lachse  and  the  chassis  weight,  as  far 
as  I  cao  reeoUect,  aJDoot  2,632  lbs,  botL) 
chassis  carrying  a  load;  of  driver  affd  on* 
passenger,  plus  the  weight  of  S90  the 
Emrtexrt  Tain 


eesilv  appreciated,  whan  1  s 
15    to   23   per   caat   mori 
the   cylinders   foi 

™.»7J."^  RAYFIELD  CARBU 
","?"  k     r         RETOR  —  endorsed   by 

1    have    been  /  rr 

"w,|>«/  dealers  —  adopted  by  Jeffery. 

f«V0T     th.'T^' 

»>•>•    VANADIUM    STEEL 
SPRINGS  AND  AXLES  — 
endorsed  by  everybody — adopted 
by  Jeffery. 

FOUR  SPEED  TRANSMIS- 
SION— demanded  by  the  public — 
adopted  by  Jeffery. 


MOST  EXPENSIVE  FULL 
FLOATING  REAR  AXLE- 
most  costly  —  most  quiet  starting 
and  lighting  system — most  expen- 
sive body  in  design  and  finish 
—  Spicer  universals — the  last 
word  with  mechanics — pressure 
feed  gasoline  tank — Neverleek 
top — oiling  system  best  known — 
Bosch  Duplex  ignition — left  steer 
and  center  control — cone  clutch 
— wheel  base   116   inches — de- 


expenence. 

Here  are  the  specifications  which  gave  Jeffery 
leadership  in  salesafterhe  attained  leadership  in  ideas. 
SMALL  HIGH  SPEED  MOTOR,  introduced  by 
Jeffery  November,  1913. 

IMPORTED  ANNULAR  BALL  BEARINGS— 
endorsed  by  cars  selling  above  $4,000 — adopted  by 
Jeffery. 

mountable  rims  —  equipment — top 
made  of  best  material,  top  cover,  rain 
vision  windshield,  robe  rail  and  foot 
rest.  Klaxet  horn,  Solar  electric 
lamps,  power  tire  pump  and  complete 
tool  equipment. 

Electric  lighted  auxiliary  dash,  on 
which  is  mounted  Warner  autometer, 
ammeter,  gasoline  and  oil  pressure 
gauges,  light  switch,  coil  switch,  electric 
horn  button  and  two  compartments 
for  valuables.  The  one  electric  light 
switch  has  four  positions  to  operate — 
the  side,  head,  dash  and  tail  lights. 
Switch  can  be  locked  in  any  position. 
Tail  light  and  dash  light  work  on  relay. 


THE  WISE  BUYER  WILL  GET 
A  JEFFERY  FOUR  now  because 
next  year  his  car  will  still  embody  all 
the  leading  construction  principles. 
It  is  made  from  the  best  materials  that 
can  be  put  into  any  car  at  any  price. 
Find  the  nearest  Jeffery  dealer  today. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office   and   Works,    Kenosha,    Wisconsin 
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OrcA/c  of  Sheets 

The  rarity  ana  costliness  of 
orchids  add  to  their  iascina- 
tion,  but  if  they  were  as 
common  as  carnations  their 
perfection  of  beauty  would 
still  make  them  the  most 
prized   of  flowers. 


-,1 


Bonbons    Chocolates 


are  me  most  prized  of  sweets,  not  be- 
cause rarest,  or  costliest,  but  because 
of  their  perfection  of  flavor.  If  only  a 
hundred  boxes  a  day  were  made  they 
would  be  priceless. 

The  luxury  of  «£je**  may  be  enjoyed 
no  matter  where  you  live,  because 
csjr£*  Bonbons  and  Chocolates  and 
many  other  sweet  {hings  from  «^A* 
are  sold  by  *&j&<*  sales  agents  (leading 
druggists  everywhere)  in  me  United 
States  and  Canada.  If  there  should  be 
no  sales  agent  near  you,  write  us. 


-;-£yt-.-.-/ 


64  Irving   Place,   New  York 
—         Frank  DeK.  Huuler,  President 


Ask  for  <z&t**  Cocoa  and  *6st&&  Bakir.t 

Chocolate  at  your  grocer's       ^~    «2 

.MS 


TheAutoglas 


tattnttd  Ma j  2nd,  1911. 


The  only  comfortable  goggle 
The    only    efllcient    eye    protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob- 
structed vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo- 
sition of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on  the 
ears.     Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

"f 

■ 

'  em. 


Any  Optician.  Sfi  riitte  I 
House  can  equip  you.  It  I 
to  us.     We'll  see  that  you  get  t/u 


OVER  2S.000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Dept.  D 


Chicago,  III. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  1079) 
course,  be  somewhat  smaller,  owing  to  the 
[imposed  exemption  of   banks  having  re- 
Bouroes  of  less  than  52,500,4  I 

Mr.  Montague  then  considers  in  turn 
all  classes  of  institutions  affected  by 
the  original  bill.  The  national  banks  on 
July  13  numbered  7.4."iS.  which,  with  ten 
directors  for  each,  would  require  the 
services  of  74,580  separate  men.  Other 
banking  and  trust  companies  in  the 
country  in  VM'2  numbered  24,697,  which. 
with  ten  directors  each,  would  require  the 
services  of  240.970.  The  public-service 
companies  in  1912  numbered  2o,585;  with 
ten  directors  for  each,  there  would  be 
required  255,850  men.  The  industrial, 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  miscellane- 
ous companies  in  1912  numbered  246,517; 
with  six  directors  each  these  would  require 
1.479,102  men. 

Mr.  Montague  then  discust  the  problem 
whence  are  to  come  the  new  men  and  the 
new  blood  necessary  to  take  the  place  of 
the  directors  who  would  be  ousted  under 
the  provision  of  the  law.  He  questioned 
whether  there  would  be  found  enough 
young  men  of  ability,  experience,  and 
training  to  qualify  for  these  places.  In 
1910  the  number  of  men  in  this  country 
of  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
exclusive  of  persons  of  negro,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Indian  descent,  was  23.3.17.- 
514.  Of  these,  however,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion could  be  said  to  have  qualifications 
to  act  as  trustees  of  other  people's  money. 
As  to  the  likelihood  of  a  sufficient  number 
being  obtained,  he  says,  first,  as  to  those 
who  could  qualify  as  being  stockholders: 

"The  corporation  laws  of  most  States 
forbid  one  to  be  a  director  unless  he  is  a 
stockholder.  How  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  24.3-37.514  adult  males  in  the 
United  States  possess  this  first  qualifica- 
tion of  a  director?  A  tabulation  of  the 
stockholders  of  seventy-two  American 
railroads  and  255  American  industrial 
corporations  having  a  combined  capitaliza- 
tion of  §12.871,327,450.  shows  461.445 
railroad  stockholders  and  790,023  indus- 
trial stockholders,  being  a  total  for  327 
American  corporations  of  1.251,468  stock- 
holders. The  average  holding  of  each  stock- 
holder is  102.8  shares;  and  between  20 
per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  stock- 
holders are  women. 

'In  1912,  305.336  corporations,  having 
a  combined  capitalization  of  $61,738,- 
227,730.54.  reported  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  United  State-. 
The  average  holding  of  each  stockholder 
and  the  proportion  of  women  stockholders 
in  these  305.336  American  corporations  La 
probably  about  the  same  as  in  the  327 
railroad  and  industrial  corporations  above 
mentioned.  Accordingly,  the  total  num- 
ber of  stockholders  in  American  corpora- 
tions is  probably  about  6,000,000,  and 
between  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  of 
these  are  doubtless  women. 

"More  than  a  third  of  these  stockholders 
are  presumably  institutions,  trust  est 
and  women.  Fully  another  third  are  un- 
doubtedly men  who  must  devote  their 
undivided  attention  to  their  own  individual 
business  or  profession,  or  who  live  too  far 
from  the  principal  office  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  attend  directors'  meetings;  or  who. 
for  other  reasons,  can  not  or  will  not  or 
ahould  not  be  directors.  This  leaves,  out 
of  the  24,357,514  adult  males  of  the 
United  States  (excluding  negroes.  Chii 
Japanese,  and  Indians),  a  scant  two 
million  to  man  the  directorates  of  all  the 
corporations  of  the  United  Sta.    3. 

According    to    this  calculation,    74,580 


Coward 


The  right  Answer  to  your 
foot  troubles — Coward  Arch 
Support  Shoe,  with  Coward 
Extension   Heel. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension  Heel 
made  by  Jame>  S.  Coward  for  orer  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

Send  for  Catalogue  Mail  Order,  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  Street,  near  Warren  Street,  New  York 


PRICE  75c 


:phone' 


Uvsj 

Agents  Wanted 


WITHOUT  BEING 
OVERHEARD 

Wonderful  whispering  telephone  mouth- 
piece enables  you  to  talk  freely  wit  I 
being  overheard.  Hold  secret  conversa- 
tion—Every  advantage  of  a  booth  tele- 
phone—Sent postpaid  for  only  7S  eenii 
— Money  back  if  not  more  than  ple&nM. 
Get  information  other  quick  selling  lines. 
ASSOCIATED  HFRS.  CO.  OF  ILL. 
1127-123  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


My  Beauty  Exercises 

Will  make  you  look  younger  and  More  Beautiful  than 
all  the  external  treatments  you  might  use  for  a  lifetime. 
My  system  removes  wrinkles  and  lines,  draws  up  sagging 
muscles,  firms  the  flesh,  rounds  out  the  thin  face,  makes 
the  complexion  fresh  as  in  girlhood— without  massage, 
vibration,  astringents,  plasters,  chin  straps,  or  any 
appliances  whatever. — Just  Nature's  Way.  I  teach 
you  a  method  for  life. 

My  svstem  not  only  reduces  double  chin,  but  it 
LEAVES  THE  MUSCLES  AND  FLESH  FIRM 
AFTER  THE  SUPERFLUOUS  FLESH  HAS 
BEEN  WORKED  AWAY.  The  too  thin  neck  can 
also  be  beautifully  rounded  and  hollows  filled  out. 
No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Exercise 
will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a  most  ex- 
quisite coloring. 

W'rtie  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty  Culture. 
Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Successions — FREE. 

KATHRYN   MURRAY 
Dept.  135,  209  State  St.  Chicago 

The  first  woman  to  leach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise. 
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Two  people's  time 
getting  ready  to 
write  one  letter 

At  $  1  2  per  week  each  one 
of  your  stenographers  costs 
you  30  cents  for  every  hour 
spent  in  taking  notes. 

Dictate  to  the 

hlCTAP/WHE. 


(Registered) 


and  they  spend  no  time  tak- 
ing notes.  They  do  produc- 
tive work  all  day  long. 

This  saving  (not  to  mention 
the  convenience  of  the  Dic- 
taphone to  you)  equals  the 
cost  of  the  stamp  on  every 
letter  you  mail. 

The  Dictaphone 

(Columbia  Gr'aphophone  Co.) 

(Sole  Distributors) 
Suite  1507,  Woolworth  Building,  N.Y. 

Stores  in  the  principal 
cities — dealers  everywhere 

"Your  Days  Work"— 

a  book  we  should    like 

to  send  you 

Official  dictating   machine 

of  the  Panama  Pacific 

International  Exposition 


MSOTIBED  U.S,F*T.OmCt 


AGENTS-0n|y 0ne  in  the  Worid 

W    «  KEROSENE  cd oh i  IRON 
Absolutely  Safe 

Odorless— Cheapest  Fuel 
Known.    Women  every- 
where want  a  Kerosene 
Iron.     Low  Price  Means 
Quick  Sales.    Write  Quick 
for  terms.  Bie  profits.  Your 
territory    is    open.      FREB 
SAMPLB  to  Workers. 

THOMAS  IRON  CO. 
1215  Lane  St.   Dayton.  O. 


Conservative  Investments 

Many  suggestions  set  forth  in  this 
Free  Booklet  have  been  followed  by 
investors  to  great  advantage.     Our 

6%  Farm  Mortgages 

on  fertile,  improved  land  in  the  North- 
west are  conservative  investments.  Dur- 
ing three  decades  no  client  has  suffered 
a  loss  through  us.  "We're  Right  on  the 
Ground"  and  know  values  thoroughly. 
Shall  we  send  Booklet  A  and  current  list? 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS,  IV.  D. 

Lit   188S.  Capital  and  Snrplu.  $400,000 


incii  are  needed  for  national-bank  di- 
rectors. 

"Every  national-bank  director  must  own 
at  Least  ten  shares  of  the  bank's  capital 

slock;  and  if  the  bank  becomes  insolvent, 
a  liability  on  account  of  the  bank's  debts 
rests  upon  every  om  ner  of  t  be  bank's  stock. 
National-hank  slock  is  seldom  obtainable 
at  figures  that  yield  large  returns.  Con- 
sequently, national-hank  stock  is  not  freely 
bought  and  sold;  and,  as  the  testimony 

recently  given  before  I  he  House  Judiciary 

Committee  showed,  national-bank  direc- 
tors, possessing  the  reputation,  qualities, 
and  abilities  essential  to  these  highly  re- 
sponsible positions,  are  not  always  easy  to 
find. 

"Under  the  Interlocking  Directorates 
Bill,  thcte  can  be  no  duplications  among 
these  74,580  national-bank  directors. 
Neither  can  any  one  of  these  national-bank 
directors  serve  on  the  directorate  of  any 
State  bank,  trust  company,  railroad,  or 
public-service  company  doing  anjinterstate 
business. 

"This  means  that,  after  providing  the 
national  banks  with  directors,  there  will 
remain  about  1,925,000  men  to  man  the 
directorates  of  all  the  State  banks,  trust 
companies,  railroads,  public-service  com- 
panies, and  industrial,  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  and  miscellaneous  corporations 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  foregoing  figures  indicate  that  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  together  com- 
prise 246,970  directorships,  and  that  the 
public-service  companies  comprise  255,850 
directorships. 

"Under  the  Interlocking  Directorates 
Bill,  there  can  be  no  interlocking  between 
these  246,970  bank  and  trust  companies 
directorships  in  so  far  as  these  companies 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

"All  these  502,820  directorships  must  be 
supplied  from  these  1,925.000  men  re- 
maining after  the  national  banks  have 
been  supplied  with  directors,  interlocking 
directorships  being  forbidden  as  between 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  public- 
service  companies  doing  an  interstate 
business.  Provision  will  then  have  to  be 
made  for  the  1,479,102  directorships 
comprised  in  the  industrial,  manufactur- 
ing, mercantile,  and  miscellaneous  com- 
panies of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Montague  then  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  qualification,  in  the  sense  that  the 
man  has  already  shown  some  ability  in 
dealing  with  business  matters: 

' '  Before  any  one  can  be  deemed  qualified 
to  deal  with  another's  money,  he  ought  to 
have  demonstrated  some  ability  in  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs.  Few  of 
us  would  intrust  the  investment  of  our 
money  to  any  one  who  had  not  been  able 
in  his  own  business  to  earn  an  income  of 
at  least  $3,000  a  year. 

"In  1912  the  number,  of  persons  of  in- 
comes of  $3,000  and  over  was  estimated 
by  the  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department 
at  425,000.  These  425,000  persons,  whose 
annual  incomes  amount  to  $3,000  and 
over,  include  men,  women,  and  children. 
Making  the  smallest  possible  allowance  for 
the  women  and  children  included  within 
this  number  leaves  less  than  300,000  men. 
Omitting  those  who  must  devote  their  un- 
divided attention  to  their  own  individual 
business  or  profession,  or  who  live  too 
far  from  the  principal  office  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  attend  directors'  meetings,  or  who, 
for  other  reasons,  can  or  will  not  or  should 
not  be  directors,  there  remain  fewer  than 
200,000  men  to  supply  the  directorates  of 
all  the  corporations  of  the  United  States. 

"These  figures,  certainly,  are  not  flatter- 
ing. They  prove  that  universal  education 
and  wide  opportunity  are  insufficient  to 
develop  qualifications  and  abilities  that 
aptitude,  training,  experience,  intelligence, 


One-half  actual  size 

The  thinnest  watch  made  in  America 

and  Europe  is  a  Gruen 

Standards  in 
Watches  have  changed 

Many  a  man  today  who  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  watch  that  was  "Railroad  Stand- 
ard," orawatch  "like  myfather  carried," 
is  replacing  it  with  that  standard  of  today 
for  a  gentleman's  time- piece — the 

GRUEN 

VeriThin  Watch 

The' Gruen  Verithin  is  a  'genuine  thin  model 
watch.  Its  thinness  is  in  the  movement — not 
attained  by  such  methodsas  sacrificing  the  in- 
side dust  protection  cap  in  the  back  case,  nor 
by  patching  a  ladies'  size  movement  in  the 
center  of  a  thin-edged  man's  case. 
In  the  Gruen  Verithin,  a  unique  arrangement 
of  wheels  saves  half  the  space  yet  retains  full 
size  and  strength  of  parts.  Thus  is  made  pos- 
sible the  watch  that  "fits  your  pocket  like  a 
silver  dollar,"  yet  maintains  the  highest 
standards  of  precision  timekeeping, 
Thousands  have  written  for  the  interesting 
"Story  of  the  Gruen  Verithin" — you  should 
have,  too.  With  it  we  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  obtain  a  Gruen  Verithin — as  not  every 
jeweler  can  sell  you  one  of  these  beautiful 
precision  watches. 

Men's  and  Ladles'  Sizes 
Prices:  $25  to  8350 

Highest  perfection  attainable  in  grades 
marked  "Precision" 

THE  GRUEN  WATCH   MFG.  CO. 

"Makers  of  the  famous  Gruen  Watches 
since  1876" 

31  Government  Sq.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch:  American  Factory: 

C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto      Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

European  Factory: 

Madre-Biel   Switzerland 

Duplicate  parts  to  be  had  through  Gruen 

dealers  everywhere, insuring  prompt 

repairs  in  case  of  accident. 
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Genuine  "  Edwards. V 
Ready-made,  fire-proof 
garages.  Quickly  set  up 
anyplace.  Direct-from- 
factory  prices  —  $49.50 
and  up.  Postal  brings 
illustrated  64-page  catalog. 
The  Edwards  Mfe.  Co/.    337-387  Ei ctettoo  At.,  Cincinnati. 0. 
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in  Capsule  Form. 


Sandy  for  Desk  or  Home 

"NATURE'S    FOOD" 

The  first  pressing  of  an  Italian  Olive  Fruit,  espe- 
cially selected  and  tested  in  our  laboratory  for  its  su- 
perior quality.  Olive  Oil  Grape  stimulate  the  appetite, 
enrich  the  blood  and  ward  off  disease.  Their  constant 
use  gives  a  clear  complexion  and  robust  health.  All 
first-class  druggists  sell  them  or  you  can  order  direct 
from  the  laboratory. 

24  for  25  cents.  100  for  $1.00 

Literature  free  upon  application 

GRAPE    CAPSULE    COMPANY 
108  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Ricinol-Grape  Castor  Oil 
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Smoke  5  Free 
and  Prove  It  f  orYourself ! 

No  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be  to  satisfy  your 
cigar  taste — no  matter  how  many  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  and  grades  of  cigars  you  have  tried  in 
Search  for  YOl'R  "one  perfect  smoke" — you 
have  a  NEW  pleasure  and  a  DELIGHTFUL  SIR- 
PR  I SE  coming  to  you  when  you  "light  up"  your  first 
Gold  Armor  All  Havana  Cuban  hand-made  Cigar! 

I.  too.  had  searched  in  vain — I  had  almost  reached  the 
conclusionth.it  M  Y  ogar  tasteCOULDN'Tbesatisiicd.  j 
But  patience  was  rewarded--!  found  MY  smoke  at 
List.      I    located    the   maker    in     Florida,    and 
Nought  an  interest  in  the  factory,  enlarged  and 
modernized  it    in  every  way.  and    NOW  were 
celling  our  big  output  direct  to  the  most  dis- 
criminating smokers  throughout  all  America. 

Hand-Made  inTampa,Florida 
By  Cuban  Experts ! 

Every  cigar  we  sell  is  hand-made  by 
skilled  Cuban  labor  from  the  Choicest 
Cuban  leaf — richly   fragrant,  cool  and 
mellow.    The  tobacco  is  the  best  that 
grows  in  Cuba— the  semi-tropical  cli- 
mate of  Tampa,  holds  in  the  leaf  its  orig- 
inal fragrance,  aroma  and  NATURAL 
moisture. 

I  make  Armor  Brand  Cigars  in  five 
shapes  and  sizes.  These  cigars  I  claim 
are  BETTER  than  any  IOC  to  25c 
cigars  sold  anywhere  in  America — 
but  I  sell  them  to  you  at  only  4^0  to 
tic  each  in  lots  of  so. 

Every  box  goes  by  prepaid  express 
with  privilege  of  smoking  TWELVE 
from  each  box.  and  if  they  don't 
satisfy  you  COMPLETELY  Bend 
them  back  at  my  expense  and  the 
test  has  cost  you  nothing. 

Write  for  Sample   Box 


I  want  to  send  you  five  of  my 
cigars  as  a  sort  of  "fntroduction." 
Send  me  20c  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  I'll  send  you  a  sample 
box  of  five  such   cigars  as    you 
couldn't    duplicate    for   50c   in 
ANY    cigar    store  in  the  land! 
Specify  strength  desired  and  I'll 
send  five  different  shapes,  post- 
paid, and  a  copy  of  illustrated 
booklet,    "My   Personal    Mes- 
sage,"   containing     the    most 
liberal,   quality-proving   cigar 
offer  ever  known.  Attach  cou- 
pon to  your  business  station- 
ery or  business  card,  enclose 
20c  stamps  or  coin,  and  mail 

to     RANDOLPH  ROSE 
55  Rote  Bldg. .Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sample  Box  Coupon 

Randolph  Rose,  56  Rose  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
For  the  20c  enclosed  send 
me  sample  box  of  five  (mild) 
—(medium)— (strong)  Armor 
Brand  Cigars. 


Name 


Address  . 


my 
big 
5- 
inch 
Per- 
fecto — 
the 
Prince 
of  All 
Havana 
Cigars. 
I'll  bet  you 

can't     match 

it   anywhere 

for    a     quarter 

(traifht.    On  my 

factory-to-imoker 

plan     yon     get   it 

for  only  lie. 


Try  this  Adding  Machine 

At  our  pxponse 


I  Just  writeus on  yonrbnsiness  letter 

I  head,  and  we  will  send 

,u  one  — by  Parcel  Post 

<1  ---use  it  riitht  on 

yronrdeski  handy  to  your 

Iwnrk.    Prove  to  yourself 

■that  you  cannot  afford  to 

|be  without  a 

^$25  Rapid  Computer 
^It  will  add.  subtract, 

lultiply .  divide,  titf- 

,  ure  interest  and  dis- 

Joes    everything   but 

print  on  tape.  It  is  easy  I 

ate.  never  makes  a  Dnstaka;  is 

fully  guaranteed.    Write  today. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  ry 

THE  RAPID  COMPUTER  CO. 

317  Computet  Bldg.  Benton  Harbor, Mich 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


and    character  alone   can    produce.     They 

show  that  these  qualifications  and  abilities 
arc  by  no  means  so  widely  diffused  as 
some  would  have  us  in  h. n  i , 

"Out  of  these  200,000  men,  74,580,  whose 
annual  incomes  are  §.'y,(MK)  or  over,  as 
already  has  been  shown,  are  needed  for 
national-hank  directors. 

"After  providing  the  national  banks 
with  directors,  therefore,  there  will  remain 
about  125,000  men  to  till  the  directorships 
of  all  the  State  banks,  trust  companies, 
railroads,  public-sen  ice  companies  and 
industrial,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and 
miscellaneous    companies    of   the    United 

States. 

"The  banks  and  trust  companies,  it  has 
been  shown,  comprise  246,970  gdirector- 
ships,  and  the  public-service  companies, 
it  is  estimated,  comprise  255,850  director- 
ships more.  Under  the  Interlocking  Direc- 
torates Bill  there  can  be  no  interlocking 
between  these  246,970  bank  and  trust- 
company  directorships  and  these  255,850 
public-service  company  directorships  in 
so  far  as  these  companies  are  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  In  the 
face  of  these  prohibitions,  therefore,  all 
these  502,820  directorships  must  somehow 
be  filled  by  the  125,000  men  remaining 
after  the  national-bank  directorships  have 
been  supplied. 

"This,  plainly,  is  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. 

"There  appear  to  be,  therefore,  not 
enough  adult  males  in  the  United  States. 
of  ability  sufficient  to  earn  an  annual 
income  of  $3,000  or  over,  who  can  spare  the 
time  from  their  individual  business  or 
profession,  or  who  can  attend  the  directors' 
meetings,  to  fill  one-third  of  the  director- 
ships of  the  national  banks,  State  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  public-service  com- 
panies of  the  United  States.  And  even  if 
there  were  enough  for  these  directorships, 
no  provision  could  be  made  for  the  1,479,- 
102  directorships  of  industrial,  manufac- 
turing, mercantile,  and  miscellaneous 
corporations." 

While  the  revised  antitrust  bill,  as  now 
outlined,  to  some  extent  modifies  Mr. 
Montague's  figures,  the  exemption  provided 
in  it  as  to  interlocking  directors  appears, 
from  newspaper  accounts,  to  apply  only  to 
small  banks. 


NO    PROFIT    FROM    NEW    HAVEN'S 
PASSENGERS 

In  a  report  recently  made  by  Howard 
Elliot  to  stockholders  in  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
rather  exceptional  relation  which  passenger 
traffic  on  that  road  bears  to  the  total 
business:  it  is  much  higher  in  proportion 
to  freight  than  it  is  on  other  great  lines. 
Mr.  Elliot  remarks  that  if  the  railroads  of 
the  country  were  to  be  considered  as  one 
system  it  would  be  found  that  two  tons 
of  freight  were  carried  to  one  passenger. 
On  the  New  Haven,  however,  only  one- 
third  of  a  ton  of  freight  is  carried  to  one 
passenger.  He  says  in  further  detail  on 
this  subject : 

"During  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  the  earnings  from  passenger 
trains  were  50.6  per  cent.,  and  the  earnings 
from  freight  trains  49.4  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  from  transportation  service.  In 
the  same  period  the  average  cost  (including 
i)  of  running  all  trains  one  mile  was 
$2.12.  The  revenue  per  passenger-train 
mile  was  $1.90,  and  per  freight-train  mile. 
M.  17.  The  passenger-train  mileage  is 
about  double  the  freight  -train  mileage, 
bo    thai    the    disadvantage    of    the    New 


Photo  from  life . 


Custom  Satisfaction 
in  shirts  ready  to  wear. 

You  get  it,  at  $1.50  up,  in  the 


sold  by  dealers  nearly  every- 
where. The  shirt  that  is  not 
only  the  criterion  of  fashion,  but 
also  sets  the  standard  of  value 
in  men's  high-class  shirts: 
Fit,  color  and  wear  guaranteed 

rr^g-"Write  us  for  "Ethics  of  a  Gentleman's 
^^    Dress"  and  catalog  of  Emery  styles. 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Makers,  Philadelphia 

Offices  also:   New  Vork,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 


How  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  Author  of  "  How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  etc. 
Do  you  need  concrete  suggestions  for  training  your  mind 
to  accuracy  of  thought? — for  training  yourself  to  be  tactful 
in  approaching  men  to  win  them  over  to  think  as  you  do? 
Grenville  Kleiser,  lately  of  Yale  Faculty,  the  well-known 
public-speaking  coach  and  instructor,  can  give  you  these 
practical  suggestions.  His  methods  are  the  result  of  many 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  men  to  think  on 
their  feet.  He  insists  on  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
statements,  skill  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  strong,  force! ul  personality.  What  does  it  mean 
to  the  lawyer?— to  the  preacher? — to  the  business  man? — 
to  the  politician?— to  the  Salesman? — to  YOU? — to  be 
able  to  Argue  and  II 'IX! 

Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALI.S  COMPANY  New  York  and  London. 
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What  Effect  has 
Religion  Upon- 
Temperament? 


A  most  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion  of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the 
new  book 

Religion  and  Temperament 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  STEVENSON.  B.A. 
How  far  is  religion  only   a  matter  of  temper- 
ament ?    The  author  has  made  a  careful  and  si  ien- 

■  tific  study  of  the  various  temperaments  with  which  ■ 

■  mankind    can    be   grouped  —  the    Sanguine,    the  \ 

I  Choleric,  the  Practical    and  shows  in  a  striking 
manner,  giving  historical  examples,  the  effect  oi 
mthevarii  raments  dealt  with. 

Large  i2»to.  Clotk,  $r-2J  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Haven  as  compared  with  roads  having 
relatively  moro  freight-train  mileage  is 
apparent.  The  passenger-train  mile  reve- 
nue is  adversely  affected  by  the  largo 
proportion  of  passengers  carried  on  com- 
mutation and  trip  tickets.  These  pas- 
sengers comprise  43  per  cent,  of  the  total 
passengers  carried,  and  they  yield  but 
13.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  passenger 
revenue. 

"Becauso  of  the  low  passenger  fares, 
both  through  and  local,  and  because  of 
the  increasing  costs  of  the  service,  much 
of  the  passenger-train  service  is  operated 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  at  a  loss. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  passenger-train  ser- 
vice just  about  pays  its  operating  expenses, 
but  does  not  contribute  anything  directly 
to  taxes  and  interest.  The  fairness  of 
increasing  passenger-rates,  therefore,  is 
obvious. 

"The  average  revenue  from  each  pas- 
senger carried  one  mile  on  the  New  Haven 
Road  is  only  1.77  cents,  and  the  average 
payment  per  passenger  is  only  32  cents. 
This  low  average  is  due  to  the  large 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  suburban 
territory  at  rates  which  range  from  one-half 
cent  to  1  cent  per  mile. 

"At  the  same  time  the  expenses  of 
this  commutation  traffic  are  particularly 
heavy  on  account  of  the  very  burden- 
some cost  of  the  passenger  terminals  both 
at  New  York  and  Boston.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extremely  low  commutation  rates, 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  public  author- 
ities have  been  to  reduce  them  still  further. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
York  ordered  substantial  reductions  in  the 
very  low  commutation  rates  between 
New  York  suburban  points  and  New  York 
City.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
set  aside  this  order,  but  the  New  York  leg- 
islature, which  has  just  adjourned,  passed 
an  act  making  the  same  reductions. 

"While  the  company  has  had  to  add 
constantly  to  its  capital  investment  and 
to  increase  its  operating  expenses,  the 
freight-rates  on  the  whole  have  remained 
stationary  or  have  decreased.  In  ten 
years  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  69- 
1000  of  a  cent  in  the  average  rate  received 
for  hauling  two  thousand  pounds  one  mile. 
This  very  small  sum,  applied  to  the  freight 
business  of  the  New  Haven  road  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1913,  would  have 
increased  freight  earnings  $1,800,000. 

"The  increase  in  wages  and  the  decline 
in  freight-rates  alone  make  a  difference 
of  over  $9,000,000  a  year  in  income,  equal 
to  6  percent,  on  $150,000,000  of  capital. 

"The  company  is  underpaid  for  the 
carriage  of  mail  and  parcel  post.  For 
the  carriage  of  mail  and  for  other  services 
performed  by  this  railroad  for  the  Post- 
office  Department  the  Government  is  now 
paying  about  $725,000  per  annum.  This 
amount  includes  $21,000  for  the  parcel 
post.  This  is  9  per  cent:  less  than  the 
payments  made  for  the  mail  service  during 
the  four-year  period  ending  June  30,  1909, 
when  the  parcel  post  was  not  in  operation. 

"A  study  by  chartered  accountants 
made  three  years  ago  indicated  that 
$1,400,000  was  approximately  the  sum 
to  which  the  company  was  entitled  for 
carrying  the  mail.  Instead,  it  was  re- 
ceiving about  half  that  sum,  and  since 
then  the  parcel  post  has  been  added 
with  no  corresponding  increase  in  pay, 
on  account  of  which  the  railroad  is  re- 
ceiving at  least  $700,000  per  year  less 
than  it  is  fairly  en  ci tied  to  for  carrying 
mail  and  parcel  post.  In  addition,  the 
railroad  suffers  a  further  loss  in  its  express 
earnings  because  of  the  effect  of  the  parcel 
post  on  the  business  of  the  express  com- 
panies. Express  revenues  are  also  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  lower  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  effective  February  1,  1914." 


The  New  Model 

MULTIPLEX  HAMMOND 


"Just  turn  the  knob 
to  change  the  type'* 

Best  Meets  the  Requirements  of 

AUTHORS  AND  LITERARY  MEN  — Because  italicizing  can  be  done  instantly 
and  because  the  automatic  action  enables  every  man  to  be  his  own  typist. 
The  printing  is  always  uniform,  whether  the  stroke  on  the  keys  be  heavy  or 
light; 

ESSAYISTS  AND  REVIEWERS— Because  foot  notes  and  quotations  can  be  in- 
serted without  delay  and  in  a  different  style  of  type; 

SCIENTISTS  AND  MATHEMATICIANS— Because  the  scientific  and  mathemat- 
ical symbols,  as  well  as  ordinary  English  type,  can  be  had  in  a  single  machine ; 

STATISTICIANS  AND  COMPILERS— Because  two  sets  of  type  (each  instantly 
available)  with  a  polychrome  ribbon  afford  almost  unlimited  possibilities  in 
tabulating; 

PLAYWRIGHTS  AND  DRAMATISTS— Because  entire  plays  as  well  as  "part 
books"  can  be  typewritten  on  a  single  machine,  with  all  the  "business"  put 
in  italics  for  distinct  separation  from  the  "lines"  and  "cues"; 

LINGUISTS  AND  TRANSLATORS— Because  more  than  THIRTY  DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES,  in  350  SETS  OF  TYPE,  CAN  BE  WRITTEN  ON  A 
SINGLE  HAMMOND; 

AND  ALL  OTHER  USERS  who  wish  a  typewriter  possessing  unlimited  capacity, 
highest  speed  and  the  best  machine  to  be  had  at  ANY  PRICE. 

The  MULTIPLEX  HAMMOND  is  the  most  portable  standard  typewriter  and  the 
beauty  of  the  work  is  extraordinary  and  noticeable. 

A  more  complete  description  of  the  interesting  feat- 
ures   of  the   Multiplex   Hammond   sent    on    request. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

S40  East  69th  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


How 
To  Be 
Happy  and 
Efficient, 
and  Live 
Long 
Despite 
A 

WEAK 
HEART 
and 

Hardened 
Blood- 
vessels 


The  Heart  and  Blood- Vessels 

Their  Care  and  Cure,  and  the  General  Management  of  the  Body 
By  I.  H.  HIRSCHFELD.  M.D. 

In  this  new  book  is  told  the  really  interesting  story  of  the  heart,  and  how  to 
lead  a  happy  and  efficient  life  even  when  it  is  sick  and  the  blood-vessels  are 
hardened.  The  author,  a  prominent  physician,  discusses  the  correct  man- 
agement of  the  body  in  regard  to  work,  play,  sleep,  food,  sex,  climate,  and 
the  different  values  in  life,  and  shows  the  way  by  which  to  reconstruct  one's 
system  after  it  has  been  mismanaged. 

"  Nothing  like  it  has  appeared  for  supplementing  the  wide  work  of  human  con- 
servation," says  the  News,  Chicago. 
"  This  book  should  be  an  aid  to  humanity  in  general." — News-Tribune,  Detroit. 
Cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.39 

Fourth  Enlarged  Edition  of  the  Standard  Work  for  Physicians — Just  Published 

HEART-DISEASE  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

and  THE  NAUHEIM  TREATMENT 

By  LOUIS  FAUGERES  BISHOP,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Heart  and  Circulatory  Diseases,  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,'  New  York 

This  is  the  Fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  the  Standard  Work  for  physi- 
cians on  heart-disease  with  especial  reference  to  blood-pressure  and  the  Nauheim 
treatment.  Cloth,  illustrated,  $3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.15 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Graceful  and  Faithful 
Marker  of  Time's  Flight 

Clocks,  like  friends,  must  be 
chosen  with  care — for  clocks 
are  lifelong  associates. 

Theenduringcharm and  service 
of  the  Seth  Thomas  Empire 
Clock  commend  its  admission 
into  your  home.  Its  chaste, 
dignified  lines  bespeak  integrity 
and  precision.  The  frame  is 
gold-finished,  with  mechanism 
encased  in  beveled  glass.  It 
sounds  the  hours  and  half  hours 
on  a  deep-toned  Cathedral  bell. 
The  Empire  is  but  one  style  of 
the  famous 

Seth  Thomas 

Clocks 

It  possesses  the  same  high 
degree  of  worth  which  has 
bestowed  upon  them  the  title 
"for  a  century  the  national 
timekeepers." 

Reputable  jewelers  show  a 
broad  variety  of  Seth  Thomas 
clocks.  You  can  be  sure  of  a  sat- 
isfactory selection  at  a  conveni- 
ent price  whatever  your  fancy. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 

15  Maiden  Lane      New  York  City 
Established  /8lJ 
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You  Need  It  In  Your  Business  and  Should] 
USE  AUIOMAIIC   ^tiCE? 

Why  pay  more  for  lean  efficient  Filing  Cabinets 
juat  because  you  are  not  pontcd  on  what 
we  r»n  do  for  you*     Puti  ff  four  purchase, 
until  I>nth  Annual  Catalog 

and  Factory  to  L'ser  Proposition. 

■,1(  n*'   line.  OXClOflVa  ft-*-  ^^£ 

turf*     prartteal  ■permit  U 

lar  styles    Improi ed  met h< 

will 
Interest  you. 

Write  today  and  \tatr 
requtremrnls . 

m  *i  roHATic 
mi  h  mil  \  «  o. 

14S-1S7  V  Pearl  St..  Or— n  ii»> 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1077) 
will  know  as  much  about  biology  and  an- 
thropology as  many  of  the  professors.  He 
is  saving  up  botany  until  after  he  gets  to  he 
a  hundred  years  old  and  wants  something 
easy  to  do. 

For  years  Uncle  Eddie  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Amherst  Science  Club,  and  it 
was  the  professors  of  science  at  Amherst 
College,  who  have  so  long  known  and 
respected  his  gifts,  who  proposed  last  year 
that  he  should  be  given  a  degree.  It  made 
him  very  happy — and  was  fully  as  much  of 
an  honor  to  the  college — revealing,  as  it 
did,  a  true  respect  tor  learning  wherever 
found — as  it  was  to  Uncle  Eddie  himself. 

Uncle  Eddie  was  never  elected  to  Con- 
gress nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  anything 
else,  and  never  wanted  to  be;  he  is  not 
rich,  but  comfortable;  he  is  not  famous 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  town;  but 
somehow,  it  seems  to  me,  he  has  lived  a 
genuinely  successful  life. 


THE    WOMAN    MILITANT    IN    ULSTER 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Portadown  cor- 
**■  respondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
the  "men  of  Ulster"  have  found  their 
strongest  allies  in  the  present  difficulty  in 
the  women  of  Ulster.  In  the  primitive 
state  of  war  that  continually  threatens  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  the  women  find  no 
need  of  militant  methods  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  their  lords.  It  is  only  in 
peaceful  times  that  the  woman  needs  to  be 
militant  to  obtain  her  rights;  in  wartime 
her  right  to  share  equally  in  the  struggle, 
and  to  bear  her  share  of  the  burden  of 
hardship,  hunger,  suffering,  and  death  is 
unquestioned.  All  the  more  credit  to  her 
that  she  accepts  this  burden  eagerly. 

"You'll  excuse  me,  won't  «you?"  the 
Lady  of  the  House  said  this  afternoon,  as 
soon  as  lunch  was  over.  "I  am  due  at  my 
ambulance  class."  And  off  she  drove,  as  I 
have  seen  so  many  drive  or  walk  briskly 
off  in  all  parts  of  Ulster,  town  and  country 
alike,  to  be  taught  how  to  take  their  part 
in  the  war  which  threatens  this  unhappy 
Ireland. 

I  do  not  believe  that  England  at  all  real- 
izes yet  the  spirit  in  which  Ulster  faces  this 
possibility.  Nothing  illustrates  it  better 
than  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  women. 
They  do  not  shrink  from  the  day  when  they 
may  have  to  send  their  men-folk  forth  to 
fight.  There  is  no  weak  wailing  among 
them  about  the  "wickedness"  or  the  "trag- 
edy" of  war. 

In  all  ranks  of  life,  Ulsterwomen  are 
moved  by  the  same  indignation,  the  same 
obstinate  resolve,  which  move  their  men. 
Some  are  even  more  resolute  and  more 
angry.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Ulster  Club  at 
Belfast  that  the  talk  is  all  of  battalion 
drills  and  camps  of  instruction.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  smoking-room  or  the  hunting- 
field  that  conversation  turns  inevitabh 
upon  rumors  of  war.  In  the  drawing-room 
over  the  teacups  I  have  listened  to  even 
fiercer  sentiment.      At  all  dinner-tables  the 

women  show  themselveB  no  less  than  nun 
obsessed  by  one  idea. 

Into  Red-Cross  work  they  have  thrown 
themselves  with  a  passion  for  thoroughness. 


Perfectly 

Finished 

Wood  Work 

Home-ou  oers,  amateurcrafts- 

men  and  cabinet-makers  will 
find  that  they  can  put  a 
smooth,  satiny  finish  on  their 
fine  wood  work  with  a  few- 
sharp,  clean -cutting  strokes 
of  the 

It  bas eight  sharp  cutting  edges, 
each  brought  instantly  iuto  use  by 
changing  the  angle  of  the  ball-and- 

socketjoint  and  shifting  the  sli|>- 
iin  handle.  The  jointed  handlealsn 
permits  working  in  difficult  places. 
This  toel  is  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  Starrett  measuring  tools. 

They  are  sold  at  alt  good  hardware 
stores.     Send  for  our  new.  free  320- 
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a  X fW  Joy  to  Pnthing 

KNICKERBOCKER  SPRAY-BRUSH 
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clean  running  water  through  hundreds  of  hollow  rubber 
teeth  of  the  8PRAY-BRU8H  makes  your bath strictly  san- 
efreehing  and  Invigorating,  Better  thnn  expensive 
overhead  showers — coats  only  a  fraction  as  much.  This 
modern  appliance  thoroughly  massages  t  lie  skin — r  lean  sing 
and  washing  away  the  impmitov  from  every  pore.  Ideal 
for  quick  morning  shower  and  sham  i' 

Thoroughly  massages  and  cleanses  the  scalp 

MADE  OF  BEST  INDIA  RUBBER.  WEAR  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  Will  last  three  to  five  rears  FITS  ANY 
FAUCET.  REMEMBER— the  brush  Is  FLEXIBLE  and 
the  teeth  are  HOLLOW  to  give  more  efficient  massage  He 
sure  its  a  KNICKERBOCKER.  Accept  No  Other  Kind. 
On  salcnt  leading  Drag,  Hardware,  Department  and  Plumb- 
ing stores.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle — order  direct. 

Which  one  of  these  styles  shall  we  send  you:  Complete 
Bath  Bpraywitfa  Bpeclal  Massage  Brush,  ll.TOj  Combination 
Shower  Spray.  Shampoo  and  Manage  Brush,  |3  Mj  India 
Rubber  Shower.  Massage  and  Bhampoo  Brush,  with  finely 
nickeled  extension  handle.  $."►  Oil  Sold  nn  ludays'  trial  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Send  order  today. 
Illustrated  Folder  Free 
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Nothing  will  serve  but  that  they  must  hold 
a  certificate  of  efficiency.  Little  Society  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  manuals  lie  about  in 
all  their  houses,  to  be  picked  up  and  pored 
over  whenever  there  is  a  moment  to  spare. 
They  practise  upon  their  men-folk  with  un- 
tiring fingers.  "I  have  been  bandaged  in 
every  possible  way,"  a  man  told  me  rather 
plaintively,  in  Derry,  "trussed  up  like  a 
fowl,  tied  in  knots  all  over."  "All  for  the 
cause,"  retorted  Madam  briskly.  Another 
lady  lamented  that  a  recent  accident  to  her 
husband  (a  broken  arm)  had  not  happened 
after  she  was  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  I 
think  she  would  really  not  be  sorry  if  he 
were  to  break  it  again.  Proof  of  the  value 
of  the  training  was  given  by  two  ladies  who 
gave  first  aid  to  Colonel  Hackett  Pain  the 
other  day  when  he  was  badly  thrown  and 
trodden  upon  at  a  review.  The  sight  of 
blood  and  a  horrid,  gaping  wound,  instead 
of  weakening,  seemed  to  stiffen  them.  They 
held  an  artery  together  during  a  long, 
rough  drive  and  saved  the  colonel's  life. 
One  of  these  was  the  wife  of  an  Irish 
Peer.  Most  of  the  Red-Cross  nurses  are 
women  of  the  more  or  less  leisured  class,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  time  to 
spare  which  other  women  with  houses  and 
families  to  look  after  can  not  give.  But  do 
not  imagine  that  the  other  women,  the 
working-class  women,  are  any  less  keen. 
Many  of  them  are  more  keen.  I  saw  at  the 
National  Theater  in  Dublin  a  little  play 
called  "The  Orangeman,"  which  suggested 
that  Ulster  wives  are  tired  of  politics.  I 
wonder  if  the  author  of  that  play  has  ever 
been  in  Portadown?  Whenever  there  is 
trouble  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
here,  it  is  the  Protestant  women  and  girls 
who  begin  it. 

Unfortunately,  as  hinted  above,  not  all 
the  women  are  doing  constructive,  sane,  and 
helpful  things  in  the  way  of  preparation  for 
the  threatened  disturbance.  In  many  cases 
constructive  patriotism  gives  way  to  a 
patriotic  fervor  of  a  decidedly  destructive 
order.  There  are,  it  appears,  frequent  and 
bitter  quarrels  among  the  women,  which 
need  but  little  to  start  them,  and  are  slow 
in  ending.     Some  instances  are  given: 

"In  two  minutes,"  the  owner  of  one  of 
Portadown's  thriving  factories  told  me,  "we 
could  get  up  the  most  fearful  row  in  there" 
(he  nodded  toward  a  weaving-shed).  "The 
young  girls  are  the  worst  of  the  lot.  Once 
a  Catholic  temperance  society  was  started, 
and  little  buttons  given  out  to  members 
with  the  head  of  the  Pope  on  them.  Wher- 
ever these  buttons  were  seen  there  were 
fights;  girls  almost  tore  the  clothes  off  one 
another.  The  big  riots  here,  when  six  hun- 
dred police  were  sent  into  a  little  town  of 
eleven  thousand  people,  were  started  by 
women.  The  Catholics  were  going  to  have 
an  excursion  on  a  Sunday.  Unfortunately 
it  got  talked  about  beforehand,  and  Prot- 
estant feeling  against  Sunday  traveling  was 
aroused.  An  R.  I.  C.  sergeant  who  was 
here  then  said  to  me  afterward  he  would 

sooner  go  to  "H than  come  back  to 

Portadown!" 

That,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  bigotry — 
unreasoning,  hereditary  hatred.  "Don't 
go  near  that  pit  now,"  shouted  a  woman  to 
her  child  from  the  door  of  a  cottage;  "it's 
full  of  wee  Popes."  Here  is  the  side  of  the 
Ulster  movement,  a  very  strong  side,  too, 


WHEN  you  go  to  buy  a  trunk,   keep  this  one  fact  before 
you:  that  you  are  buying  for  now  and  for  the  future. 

A  trunk  is  the  poorest  thing  in  the  world  on  which  to  try  and  save  money. 
No  trunk  can  be  too  good  for  you  —  too  strong — too  serviceable. 

Pay  enough  for  your  trunk  to  get  real  value,  sure  service,  but  see  that  you  get  what 
you  pay  for.  That  means,  remember  the  Indestructo  name.  Compare  the  Indestructo 
with  any  other  trunk  made.    See  it  side  by  side  with  other  trunks  in  the  stores. 

You  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  has  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Indestructo— 
that  not  one  of  them  gives  you  the  same  solid  assurance  of  real  worth  and  service — 
not  one  of  them  is  so  well  able  to  care  for  itself  in  the  crash  and  crush  of  hard  bag- 
gage handling. 

One  proving  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  standing  of  Indestructo  Trunks  in  the  busi- 
ness world  is  the  way  leading  merchants  —  the  best  and  wisest  merchants  have 
accepted  the  Indestructo. 

Remember  that  no  other  trunk  can  give  you  the  service,  satisfaction,  the  beauty 
and  lasting  value,  and  the  special  Five  Years  Insurance  and  Registry  features  that 
are  all  yours  with  the  Indestructo  Trunk.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  buy  right  and 
be  satisfied. 

Say  to  yourself,  "The  next  trunk  I  buy  will  be  an  Indestructo" — Then  make  good 
on  that  promise. 

Our  booklet  explains  that  fully  —  ask  for  it. 

National  Veneer  Products  Company 

2  Beiger  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


TYPEWRITERS 

.  FACTORY      REBUILT 


Sav«$25to  $50  on  manufacturers*  prices. 
Buy  our  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new  on  the  market.  Have 
trademark  and  guarantee  like  new  ma- 
chines. Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  highly 
polished,  and  perfect  in  appearance.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  We  are  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  concern  in  the  world. 

Branch  stores  in  leading  cities.    Write  for  catalog  of  standard  makes. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  845  Broadway,  N.  T, 


SICK  or  WELL 

It  doesn't  matter  which — Come  to — Las  Vegas.  To 
the  well  it  increases  the  Joy  o'  Living.  To  the  sick 
Regained  Health.  Write  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A.  for 
Information.  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 
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HOME         WATER       WORKS 
Sixty  Days  Trial.    Other 
sizes  as  low,  for  hand  'or   a 
power.  Write  for  new  way  I 
Selling  Plan  36  do  it  now  \ 
SIMPLEX   WATER  WORKS.  a.LT 


BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS  AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.    Two  manuals  giving  common  and 

scientific  names.    Price  27  cents  each. 
FUNK  A   HAG.VALI.S  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 
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This  new  member  of  the  large  and 
growing  family  of  Whitman  sweets 
weighs  1 9  ounces. 


CHOCOLATE 
COVERED 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

Supplied  by  our  sales  agents  almost  every- 
where. Retails  at  $1.25,  except  in  Canada 
and  extreme  west.  Sent  postpaid  if  no  agent 
is  convenient. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 
Philadelphia 

Makers  of  jlAgSS^  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
and  Marshmallow  Whip. 


Why  Pay  $17.50 


^f/      You  can  buy  this   beautiful 

Mf  /     Morris  chair  direct  from  our 

K I   factory  at  half  the  price  asked 

K I    at  retail  stores.    We  build  it  in 

_V/    four  sections— ship   it  to  you  at 

■  /    knock-down  freight  rates  in  com- 

gf  j    pact  crate. 
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Mail 

Postal 

For  This 

Catalog 


Buy  Direct— Save  $8.55 

You    pay    only    for    materials,    workmanship, 
etc.,  plus  the  one  usual    small  profit  to  us. 
We    save  you   all    other    unnecessary  ex- 
penses.    We  sell  from  our  catalog 
only  and  ship  from  our  own  fac- 
tories 'direct   to 
mm ;  ■■        ■  ..„.  you.     Back    of 

COMe-pacKT 


every    other 


piece  is  our 

guarantee.     If 

you  are  not  satisfied 

at  any  time  within  a  full 

year,   you  may  ship  it    back, 

we  immediately  refund  your 

money,    including     freight. 

Only 

$8.95  In  Four  Sections 

Select  Quartered  WHITE  Oak.  Huilt  with  the  care  and 
■kill  of  the  old  master  cabinet  makers— possessing  an  indi- 
viduality and  artiBtic  churm  befitting  tbi  home  of  quality, 
ttight  different  bUades  of  finish.     Imperial  leather  cushions. 

New  1914  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  over  400  other  beautiful  example*  of  Come-Packt 
craftsmanship  in  living,  fining,  bedroom  and  dan  furniture 
—in  sections— at  80%  to  90%  Baving».    Sent  tree    postpaid 

Come-Packt  Furniture  Co.,  519  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


with  which  it  is  impossible  to  sympathize. 
d  something  guarded  about  bigotry  to 
:i  woman  1  was  visiting  in  County  Antrim. 
the  wife  of  an  engineer  who  has  lived  many 
years  abroad  and  is  certainly  not  "narrow" 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  "Bigoted?  Of 
course  we  are,"  she  replied,  "and  thank 
Cod  for  it." 

So  far  as  they  can  help,  they  are  ready 
to  take  their  part,  and  they  will  not  hear 
excuse  for  a  man  who  fails  to  take  his. 
The  Old  Testament  spirit  has  entered  into 
them.  Even  their  bigotry  has  something 
about  it  which  sets  it  apart  from  ordinary 
religious  intolerance.  It  is  like  an  emotion 
of  Furies  or  Valkyries— a  surging-up  of 
elemental  hate. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


On  Second  Thought.— She— "  I  think 
handsome  men  are  dreadfully  insipid." 

He-"  So  do— that  is  I — er— well." — 
Cornell  Widow. 


Anomalous. — Tommy — "  Pa,  what  is  an 
anomaly?  " 

Pa — "  An  anomaly,  my  son,  is  a  poet 
with  a  collar  that  is  too  small  for  his 
neck." — Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 


And  Mrs.  Grundy  ? 

Solomon  Grundy 

Hesitated  Monday, 

One-stept  Tuesday, 

Tangoed  Wednesday, 

Lame-ducked  Thursday, 

Maxixed  Friday, 

Half-and-halfed  Saturday — 

And  as  there  was  nothing  left  to  learn  ex- 
cept La  Purlana,  which  isn't  popular  yet. 

Rested  on  Sunday — 

This  is  the  end 

Of  Solomon  Grundy. 

— New  York  Tribune. 


Training  the  Other  Woman's  Child 

They  all  sat  round  in  friendly  chat 
Discussing  mostly  this  and  that. 
And  a  hat. 

Until  a  neighbor's  wayward  lad 
Was  seen  to  act  in  ways  quite  bad; 
Oh,  'twas  sad  I 

One  thought  she  knew  what  must  be  done 
With  every  child  beneath  the  sun — 
She  had  none. 

And  ere  her  yarn  had  been  quite  spun 
Another's  theories  were  begun — 
She  had  one. 

The  third  was  not  so  sure  she  knew. 
But  thus  and  so  she  thought  she'd  do — 
She  had  two. 

The  next  one  added,  "Let  me  see; 
These  things  work  out  so  differently." 
She  had  three. 

The  fifth  drew  on  her  wisdom  store 
And  said,  "I'd  have  to  think  it  o'er." 
She  had  four. 

And  then  one  sighed.  "I  don't  contrive 
Fist  rules  for  boys,  they're  tOO  alive." 

She  had  Ave. 

"  1  know  it  leaves  one  in  a  fix. 

This  straightening  of  crooked  sticks  " 
She  had  six. 

\nii  one  declared,  "There's  no  rule  giv'n, 
Bui  do  your  besl  and  trust  to  heav'nl" 

She  had  siv'n. 

Alice  Crowell  Hoffman,  In  The  Woman's  Home 
( 'ompanion. 
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Esterbrook's 
Relief  No.  314 


is  an  extraordinary 
pen  that  adjusts  itself 
to  any  desired  slant  and 
writes  smoother  than  the 
old  goose  quill.  Made  of  spe- 
cial alloyed  metal— won't  corrode 
—and  finished  like  a  gold  pen. 

C__  J  1  C\f.  for  useful  metal  box  containing 
iJCflQ  1  UC,  12  of  our  most  popular  pens,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Falcon  048. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


New  York 


Camden,  N.  J. 


Genvtirve 

JrYalrus  Bag 

ON  APPROVAL 

Let  us  send  you  this  bag  on 
approval.  If  satisfied,  send 
us  $5.00 — if  not,  return  at 
our  expense. 

Leather  lined.  3  Pockets. 
French  Sewed  Edg<  - 
Turners,  Brassed  Key  Lock 
and  Catch.  ReR.  price  $7.M 
toflO.00.  16orl8in.  Write 
PREPAID  today.     Send  no  money. 

AUSTINS  SHOPS,  10  Court  8t.,  Blnfthamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  IRISH 


THE  IRISH 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"Ireland and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  $1  postpaid. 

AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  makea 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book  "The  Red  Poocher."  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he 
closes  the  book.    It  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  some- 
times tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes 
known  as  "  Ethna  Carbery,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus, was  endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character 
and  nature  of  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of 
an  artist  and  a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six 
beautiful,  throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories 
which  now  appear  in  the  book  "The  Passionate  Hearts," 
a  treasure  for  any  one.     The  price  is  75  cents  postpaid. 

FINALLY,  have  a  wealth  of 
legend,  folk-lore,  and  mythol- 
ogy. The  wonderful  doings 
of  their  ancient  kings  and  warriors  read  like  fairy  tales,  and 
such  indeed  they  are  in  large  part.  Magic  swords,  spears, 
and  armor;  the  miraculous  "  quicken-tree,"  grown  from  a 
fairy  seed  ;  the  fairy  fleeces  ;  the  wonderful  whistler  whose 
flute-like  notes  charmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sleep  ;  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  the  old-time  heroes  ;  the  devotion 
of  friends  and  the  relentless  hate  of  enemies— all  play  im- 
portant parts  in  the  legendary  past  of  this  picturesque 
people.  Anna  MacManus,  author  of  "  The  Passionate 
Hearts,'"  has  given  us  nine  stories  of  Irish  adventure, 
legend,  and  mythology  in  her  new  book  "  In  the  Celtic 
Past."  The  stories  glow  with  warm  color  and  throb  with 
chivalrous  action  and  exciting  adventure.  The  price  of 
"  In  the  Celtic  Past."  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  The  J'ass- 
iouate  Hearts,"  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 
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At  Last. — News  Item — English  Society 
Women  Take  up  Poker. 

Editor's  Note — London  Bridge  is  rail- 
ing down.      1'clican. 


THK    LITERARY    DIGEST 


10S!) 


Customary  Place. — (From  (lie  New  York 
Sun):  "  The  little  girl  said  she  had  been 
whipt  as  far  back  "as  she  could  remember." 
—Harvard  Lampoon. 


Reassuring. — "  Is   my    wife   forward?  ' 
asked  the  passenger  on  the  Limited. 

"  She  wasn't  to  me,  sir,"  answered  the 
conductor  politely- — Purple  Cow. 


Soaked. — Freshman — "  Why  don't  they 
wear  watches  with  full  dress?  " 

Dormite — "  No  one  could  get  them 
both  out  at  once." — Columbia  Jester. 


Canny  Mary. — Will  and  Mary  had  been 
busy  courting  for  over  two  years,  meeting 
every  night  in  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  Will,  in  parting 
with  his  beloved,  made  the  usual  remark: 

"  I'll  meet  ye  in  Hope  Street  to-morrow 
nicht.     Mind  and  be  punctual." 

"  'Deed,  aye,  Will,  lad,"  replied  Meg, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  We 
hae  met  noo  a  lang  time  in  Hope  Street, 
an'  I  was  jist  thinkin'  that  it  was  high  time 
we  were  shiftin'  oor  trystin'-place  a  street 
farther  along.  Whit  wad  ye  say  to  Union 
Street?  "—Tit-Bits. 


Had  Been  Looking. — "  Mother,"  said 
Bobby,  after  a  full  week  of  obedience, 
"  have  I  been  a  good  boy  lately?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  his  mother,  "  a 
very,  very  good  boy." 

"  And  do  you  trust  me?  "  he  continued. 

"  Why,  of  course,  mother  trusts  her 
little  boy  !  "  she  answered. 

But  the  chastened  child  was  not  pacified. 
"  I  mean  really,  really  trust  me,  you  know," 
he  explained. 

"  Yes,  I  really,  really  trust  you,"  nodded 
his  mother.     "  Why  do  you  ask?  " 

"  Just  because,"  said  Bobby,  diving  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  looking  her  in 
the  face.  "  If  you  trust  me  like  you  say 
you  do,  why  do  you  go  on  hiding  the 
jam?  " — Inter  mountain  Catholic. 


She  Found  It. — She  was  in  the  habit  of 
cleaning  her  front  door-step  on  Saturday 
nights  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
Sunday  labor,  and  was  so  engaged  on  one 
occasion  when  she  was  alarmed  by  the 
squeaking  of  a^rat.  She  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat into  the  house,  but,  emboldened  by  a 
little  family  counsel  and  armed  with  a 
brush,  she  returned  to  the  door-step  to  slay 
the  rodent. 

Several  lusty  blows  in  the  darkness  at 
the  door-step  had  no  effect  beyond  bringing 
forth  a  few  more  squeaks  from  the  invisible 
rat.  A  kindly  passer-by  offered  his  aid,  on 
learning  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  his 
efforts  with  the  brush  were  no  more  effec- 
tive than  the  female's.  The  rat  would  not 
be  killed,  nor  would  it  go  away.  It  would 
do  nothing  but  squeak,  and  at  last  the 
effort  was  given  up.  Next  morning  the 
lady's  neighbor,  addressing  her  over  the 
back-yard  wall,  said: 

"  Mrs.  ,  did  you  find  an  india- 
rubber  doll  in  front  of  your  house  last 
night?     My  children  lost  one." — Tit-Bits. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles 
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REFUSE  BURNER 

Combined 

contains  a   galvanized   garbage 
can  below  the  ground,  keeping 
it  free  from  frost  in  the 
winter  and  from  the  hot 
sun  in  summer. 

Cannot  be  entered 
by  flies,  dogs   or 
rats.  Operated  by 
the  foot.  <&•  Write 
for  catalog,  prices 
and   name  of  your 
local  dealer. 

The  Majestic  Company      j 

490  trie  St.,       Huntington,  Ind. 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


THE  BEST   LIGHT 


rBEST  BY  TEST 


N 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt. 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street.  Canton,  O. 


Real    Estate 


NEW     YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Live  at  One  of  Long  Island's 
Seashore  Tuxedos 

BECOME  acquainted  with  this  friendly  charming  place  of 
great  lawns,  deep  verandas,  and  country  clubs  brilliant  and 
simple;  of  harbors  and  inlets  that  are  a  joy  forever  to  yachts- 
men; of  Elizabethan  cottages  and  French  chateaux;  of  white  sandy 
beaches  and  the  old,  old  sea. 

KNOW  LONG  ISLAND  AND 
REAL  LIFE 

It  has  as  much  variety  of  life  and  country  as  may  be  found  in  the 
design  of  a  piece  of  tapestry.  It  is  one  of  the  few  regions  in 
America  where  the  hills  lie  only  half  an  hour  or  so  away  from  the 
sea,  enchanting  locations  for  the  country  home. 

Send  ten  cents  postage  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Long  Island  R.  R.,  Room  325,  Pennsylvania  Station, 
N.  Y.,  for  copy  of  book,  "Long  Island  and  Real  Life, " 
with  many  pictures  showing  the  character  of  the  country. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. —Do  you  want  a 
perfectly  safe  investment?  The  best  security 
is  earth  itself.  Values  on  Long  Island  are 
bound  to  keep  increasing.  New  York  City  is 
only  3x  1 7  miles  in  area.  Population  increas- 
ing 360.000  yearly.  People  now  being  forced 
to  live  on  Long  Island.  We  offer  you  lots 
2000  square  feet  on  high  and  dry  property, 
in  second  largest  town  on  South  Shore  of 
Long  Island.  $50  per  lot,  $10  down  and  $2 
per  month.  Guaranteed  titles.  Trolley  line 
on  property.  6  minutes  from  depot.  8  min- 
utes from  Great  South  Bay.  Write  for  map 
and  details. 

SUBURBAN  PROPERTIES  CO.,  Inc. 
1133  Broadway.  New  York  City 

VIRGINIA 


A    SOUTHERN    HOME  FOR  SALE 

A  It;  room  residence  with  all  conveniences 
on  lot  100 x300?in  historic  Hampton,  Va. 
One  block  from  car  line— 20  minutes  to  Old 
Point  Comfort.  Adjoining  this  property  are 
66  lots,  each  100  x  25  ft.,  under  cultivation— 
also  lot  100  x  40  ft.  with  9  room  house  with 
modem  conveniences— also  lot  100x60  ft. 
with  double  house  containing  7  rooms  on 
each  side,  modemly  equipped.  All  above 
mentioned  properties  may  be  bought  as  one 
piece  or  separately  to  suit  purchaser.  I 
want  to  sell  this  property  within  60  days 
and  will  make  special  terms  for  quick  pur- 
chase. For  full  information  write 
E.  Virginia  Fergusson 
519  N.  King  St.  Hampton,  Va. 

KOR  SALE.— Farm  of  842  Acres  situated 
between  two  Railroads  with  9-room  Colonial 
Brick  Building  in  Grove,  Four  tenant  houses 
and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  Well  watered 
with  springs  and  branches.  All  surrounded 
with  good  fences.  The  soil  is  suitable  for 
grain,  grass,  alfalfa,  etc.  About  450  Acres 
cleared.  Rest  covered  with  Timber  estimated 
at  15,000.000  feet. 
For  full  information  write 

T.  J.  Carter,  Bryant,  Va. 

FLORIDA 


THE  GOLD  COAST  OF  FLORIDA. 
The  groves  of  gTapefruit  and  oranges  laden 
with  golden  spheres  bring  real  gold  to  the 

f ;rowers.      You  cannot   mine   for  the  metal 
lere,  but  golden  returns  are  annually  had 
from  cultivating  the  deep  rich  soil,  under  a 
winter  sun,  ripening  products  in  midwinter. 
ry  yielding  900  to  1000  crates  the  acre— 
j  lelding  200 crates  to  the  acre — 
Strait  >ntinuous  in  bearing  Novem- 

ber to  June — 
There  is  gold  to  be  had  by  intelligenteffort 
on  '  We  will  tell  you  how, 

J.  A.  PR  IDF.,  General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  361, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


MAINE 


SUMMER  <  "II  V.I.  on  Maine  Coast.  11 
miles  l..i  '  "I  Portland  j  foi  sale;  fully  fur- 
nished,   with    boats    and   wharf.       Frequent 

Idrei    <  li.nli  i  I 
man,  1001  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  HOME  AT  A  BARGAIN. 
Live  in  your  own  home  in  beautiful  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.  50  minutes  from  New 
York  City.  Only  $800  cash  (rest  on  mort- 
gage) required  to  buy  this  fine,  modem  home 
—  8  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  side- 
walks, sewers,  etc.;  four  minutes  from  station; 
three  minutes  from  Church  ;  short  ride  by 
trolley  to  Rye  Beach;  Fruit  Trees;  grape 
arbor;  vegetable  garden;  poultry  house  and 
run.  For  particulars  address  M.  Hall,  648 
Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  SALE 

Gentleman's  Country  Place 

in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Seventy  acres  of  land,  beautiful  old 
elms  and  maples;  natural  woods. 
Large  house,  5  master's  bedrooms, 
3  baths,  3  servants' rooms;  town 
water;  electricity;  steam  heat; 
garage.  On  trolley  and  railroad; 
9  miles  from  Pittsfield,  15  miles 
from  Lenox;  elevation  1,450  feet. 
Paying  poultry  plant;  present  ca- 
pacity 1,200  laying  hens.  Price 
$18,000.  For  particulars  and  pho- 
tographs address  owner. 

NORMAN  HAMER 

Dimsal  House,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
SOUTHERN  FARMS 


DON'T  PAY  RENT— Buy  Southern  Land- 
prices  now  extremely  low — natural  increases 
will  return  your  money  in  a  few  years — well 
farmed,  annual  profits  will  run  even  more. 
Dairying,  live  stock,  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
are  a  few  of  the  big  money-making  lines. 
Write  for  "Southern  Field"  magazine  and 
farm  lists.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  &  Ind.  Agt.. 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OREGON 


We  offer  17  Million  Feet  Fir,  Oregon  Coast 
Timber  Land.  Splendid  timber.  "60%"  will 
saw  "40%  clear."  Logging  conditions  good. 
Will  be  tributary  to  three  large  Mills  on  good 
harbor  for  ocean  shipment.  $25,000  now. 
Fullest  guarantee.  A  splendid  purchase. 
Mary  Semones,  owner,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 


TENNESSEE 


PHOSPHATE  ROCK  DEPOSITS 
For  Sale. — 500  acres  of  blue  rock  phosphate 
land  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  containing 
2,000,000  tons  running  from  68  to  72%  bone 
phosphate  of  lime.  Spur  of  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 
runs  through  it.  Capt.  W.  N.  Hughes,  U.  S. 
A.,  623^  Broadway.  Naahvillc,  Tenn. 


CONNECTICUT 


Summer  Cottage,  Connecticut  shore,  directly 
upon  beautiful  beach  (go  bathing  in  your  own 
frontyard)to  rent  for  July  and  August  hilly 
lied,  six  bedrooms,  running  water,  elec- 
tric light:..    Address  H.  L.  B.,  care  Digest. 


HAMBURG^AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co 

in,  the 
■WORLD 


442  SHIPS 

1.417.710 

TONS 


KJ    R   O    F» 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean  and  Northern  Countries 

Bffletanl  Management.     Small  Partirb. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
Inclusive  rates:  S1625  and  $2000 

The  ^lla;rirri  Toura 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago'  San  Fran. 


LONDON 
PARIS,  HAMBURG 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 
Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 
Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Two  Cruiaes 

Around  the  World 

via  Panama  Canal 

135  days  each  cruise — 
$900.00  and  up 

Leaving  New  York,  January  16, 1915, 
by  S.  S.  CINCINNATI.  January  31, 
by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND.  Itinerary 
includes  San  Diego  and  Panama- 
Pacific  Expositions. 
Cost  includes  all  necessary  ex- 
penses afloat  and  ashore. 

Write  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Bait  imore.Bnst.n 

Pittsburgh,      Chicago,      N\v 

Orleans.    Minneapolis,    St. 

Louis,   San  Francisco, 


RAYMOND  -WHITCQMB 


FOR    THE     DISCRIMINATING     TRAVELER 
WHO    DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EUROPE 

The  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOURS 
British    Isles,    North    Cape,    Russia, 
Grand  Swiss  Tour,    Grand  German 

Tour,  Spain.  General  Tours 
Small  Parties.         Frequent  Departures. 

AUT03IOBILE    TOl'RS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Europe.  J8ootoji3so. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Year's  tour,  including   Cashmere  and 

Bagdad,   August.     Other   Tours   latex. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  yout 

IMUIOMI   A    WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.   Chic.   S.Kr. 


Montreal 


4* 


..  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70  to  S8IO 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

2<KW»li.nit.nM..Hi.<l<io:  31  W.  30tk  Si  .  N.  V 


ROYAL  TOURS  is&fir 

Ide:il    Toura    to    Europe    with    special 
Recrentlonnl  Fealines.    $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


The     Economical     European     Guide 

tells  how  to  see  All  Europe  (England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland.  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy),  in  50  days  (or  $100.  or  in  100 
days  for  $170,  etc.  (complete  expenses). 

Hmv  to  travel  all  over  Belgium  for  $2.27; 
Switzerland  $8.68;  Italy  $12.28.  Saves  75{  every 
way.  5th  Edition.  120  pages.  Price  2 5  cents. 
David  McKay.  Pub.,604  S.  Watblngton  Si,..  Phila. 


TOPHAM  TOURS 

GRAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Leaving  New  York  Oct.  31st.    Small  select 
party.     Highest  grade  of  travel  throughout. 
Write  for  booklet  O. 
Tophim  Tours,  306  8.  lUbseea  8L,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited   Parties 

Exceptional    Advantages 

Pi-INE  TOD11S.  GLENS  FALLS,  .V.  T. 


Small  partv  via  Mediterranean  June  27.  Prof. 
L.  G.  MO.NTK,  Myrtle  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Small  partv  sails  June  6,  Mediterranean  route. 
70  days,  $485.  Prof.  WM.  DAY  CROCKETT,  Stat. 
College,  Pa,  


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS  ANYWHERE 


PlnUa 

very. hint 


Comfort   and    P«tolon    Service       1>m  txajt  of 
under  expert   I— dirablp.     Literature  reedy 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.    Highest  reierences. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandi.be  &  Chandlhb,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  V  Street,   Washington,   D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CANDY  AND  PRESERVES  made  at  home 
from   the  famous  Niggerhead  Cactus,  will 
complete  your  list  of  home  confections. 
1 0 1  bs.  N  iggerhead  Cactus  with  recipe  $  1 .  00. 
W.  BOWLES.  Buckeye,  Ariz. 


POSITIONS    WANTED 

A  Young  German  I.ady,  with  German 
state  certificate,  wishes  a  position  in  a 
family  as  Governess  to  teach  German, 
drawing  and  painting  during  summer 
ion.  References  exchanged.  Adel- 
heidWUlich,  Smead  School, Toledo,  Ohio 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions." 
"Patent  Buyers''   and  "How   to  Gel 
Patent  and  Your  Money."    Advice  KRI  1 
Randolph  &  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS" 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  I..  J. 
Peabody,  286  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THIS  MONTH.— 100  No.  3  Oliver  Visible 
Typewriters  at  a  sensational  price.  Terms 
13  a  month — 5  Days  Free  Trial — completely 
equipped.  Guaranteed  same  as  if  regular 
catalog  price  were  paid. 

United  States  Typewriter  Exchange 
Dept.  253,  Federal  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago 

PLAYS     ENTERTAINMENTS" 

Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Di- 
alogues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux  Drills, Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  lor  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.S.Denison& 
Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 
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ff-T->  -i      «•    >*ontreal- Quebec  to  Bristol  En*, 

Koyals     via  Scenic  St. Lawrence 


)/z  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  $%  days  at  sea,\ 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort — 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 


\     Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ca 

_J^  Chirago.  111..  64  W.  Adams  St. 

fs^  Paul.  Minn..  4th  .t.lai-ksoti  Sts. 
I  Duluth.  Minn.,  424  \V.  Superior  St. 
I  San  Francisco.  Cal. .  250  Market  St. 


|  San  1 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Halifax,  N.  S..  123  Hollis  St. 
Toronto.  Ont.,  88  King  St.,  E. 
Quebec,  Que.,  Can. North. Dpt. 


214  Park  Building 
Montreal,  Que  .  226  St 
Ottawa,  Ont,  Russell 
Winnipeg,  Man..  583 


EUROPE 


Five  Series  of  Spring 
and  Summer  Tours 
to  all  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Early  tours  via  Mediter- 
ranean. Complete  range  of  routes  and 
fares.     Exclusive  features. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  de  Luxe,  43d  Annual  Series.    All 
the  best  routes.     Program  ready. 
Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway.  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


TOURS 

Summer  vacation  tours  to  Europe.  Small 
parties.  Inclusive  prices.  Moderate  cost. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  itineraries.  Frank 
R.  3elleck,215  N.Monroe  St., Peoria.Ill. 


M 


gLL  ABOUT   TRAVEL  C*  TOURS   •  I** 


ISWEDEN  and  DENMARK  .# 

SCANDINAVIANTRAVELBUREAU 
IS  BROADWAy.  GENL.  ACENCy.   NEWyORKCITX 


EGYPT  and  ORIENT,  MAY  23 

BEST  OF  EUROPE.  June  20-24.   It. -Eng.  Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,  Booklets,  etc. 
UNIVERSITYTRAVEL-STUDYCLUB.Syraense.N.Y. 

EUROPE;ORIENT 

FREE  detour  to  Greece.  Co-operative,  high  grade. 
Best  value  ever  given.  Small,  select  parties;  expert 
leaders.  Best  references.  14th  year.  Orient,  Apr.  29  ; 
Europe,  June  ;  World,  Oct.  Representative  wanted. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Libby,  SOUTHERN  BUREAU  OF 
TRAVEL,  Box  D,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

S415  to  Sow  Europe 

^^  First  cabin.    University  man 

leader.  Othertours.  Tlie  Shelton  Parties, 

Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

EUROPEAN  VACATION  TOURC 

•■  Italy,  Swilz.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Norway  '^ 
$165-TWENTY  SEPARATE  T0URS-$535 
Free  Booklet  D  601  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  year 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Membership  in  a  Clark   Party 

Insures  a  tour  intensely  satisfying.  $275  up 
for  mid-summer  vacations,  North  Cape  and 
others.     Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

CLARK  TOURS  ^S;^ 

Leadership  and  agreeable  companionship, 
combined  with  our  service,  make  for  the 
greatest  satisfaction.    Eastbound  and  west- 
bound tours  in  the  fall.    Small  parties. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,   New  York 


FOUR  VACANCIES  in  a  small  private  party 
6ailing  June  17.  to  be  conducted  by  a  widely 
travelled  college  professor  and  his  wife. 
Azores,  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Paris,  England.  70  days,  fin- 
est accommodations,  moderate  price.  Address 
lour  "A",  75  Pinnacle  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


European  Trips  for  the  Rough  SeasonU^I 
The  Quiet  Southern  Track  to  Algiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stops  at  Algiers(North  Africa) , 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places.and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sight-seeing  trips  ineoeiyport.Free stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York 


BUREAU  OF 


UniversityTravel 


The  best  tourl»  the  one  that  has  the  best  leader, 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

To  Italy:   Sail  April 


SPRING 
TOURS 


25.    Leader:  Prof.  E. 
W.  Clark  of  Rome. 
To  Spain  :    Sail  May 
7.  Leader:  Mr.  Rossi- 
ter  Howard  of  Paris. 
Extensions  to  France,  Germany,  England, 
Norway 

To  Greece :  Sail  June 
6.     Leader:  Dr.  C.  L. 
Babcock  of  Boston. 
To  Italy:  Sail  June 
27.   Leader:  Dr.  T.  L. 
Wright  of  Beloit. 
To  Norway:    Sail  June  16.    Leader:  Dr. 
Geo.  H.  Allen  of  Berlin. 

Other  Tours.    Other  Leaders.    All  Seasons. 

Write  for  our  literature. 

19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


SES 


Summer  Round  Trips  $C6 
and  $100,  Including  berth 
and  meals.  No  tours  like 
these  anywhere.  Write,  J. 
H.  BUNCH,  G.  P.  A..  Alaska 
Steamship  Co...i09Lowman 
Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 


EXCURSIONS 


EUROPE  —  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  June  27. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND   THE    WORLD 

Summer  tour  via  Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Sail  In  April,  May.  June,  July.  Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


GOLDEN    RULE   TOURS 

27th    year.      Sailings    June    and    July 
Naples.    Send  for  booklet. 

EDWIN  VAN  DEUSEN,  Hollis,  L.  I. 


A  fine  tour  with  special  musical  attractions. 
Sail  June  30.  Return  by  Mediterranean.  7"> 
days,  $580.    Prof.  L.  B.  CAMPBELL,  Warren,  Pa. 

Summer  tour  to  Palestine  sails  July  4.  82  days, 
$570.     H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Naples,  Italy,  Grand  Eden  Hotel 

Moderate  charges.     Best  of  comfort. 
Unique  for  its  garden.     Orange  and  lemon 
groves. 


"ncf  the  Track  in  Europe" 

U  r  r    's  a  Free  Booklet  telling  about 

Auto-Tours  and  our  other 

novel   travel    plans.     INTER-TRAVEL, 

134  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

ATOURS  IN  EUROPE 

U 


Luxurious  Cars  for  Hire 
Finest  Service  in  Europe 


Inclusive  Rates,  No  Extras 

Routes    Compiled    (free)     for    Patrons 

Book  "32  Motor  Routes  Through  Gt.  Britain 

and  Ireland."  mailed  free  to  any  address 

Fraser,  McLean  Auto  Tours  &  Hire  Co. 

Hamburg-Amerika  House 

14  and  15  Cockspur  St.,     London.  S.  W.,  Eng. 

or  from  Literary  Digest,  N.  T. 
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Famous  Centres  of  Switzerland 


When  visiting  Europe,  one  should  on  no  account  fail  to  visit 
the  places  mentioned  below.  Every  one  of  these  renowned 
centres  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own  and  the  following  list 
will  prove  of  material  assistance  in  the  planning  of  a  trip. 

The  Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland  in  New  York  haa  prepared  a  little 
package  of  illustrated  literature  describing  all  the  places  mentioned  hereafter.    This 
package,  known  as  Parcel  No.  2j,  will  enable  anyone  to  plan  a  delightful  holiday. 
Parcel  No.  2j  is  free  on  personal  application  or  by  mail  for  i$c  postage. 


B 


the  picturesque  capital  of  Switzerland,  always  exercises  a  great  attrac- 
CmC  tive  power  by  its  characteristic  aspects  and  its  marvellous  natural  po- 
sition. The  old  quarters  have  kept  their  fascinating  mediaeval  appear- 
ance, which  the  artistic  towers  and  the  many  curious  fountains  render  still  more 
striking. 

I  The  oldest  and   most  celebrated  climatic  health  resort  in  the 

ntCrlclKcn    Bernese  Oberland.    The  favorite  meeting-place  of  Americans 
abroad.    Starting-point  for  all  the  famous  excursions  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  finest  view  of  the  Jungfrau.      Magnificent  Kursaal  with 
splendid  orchestra.    Golf  links.     Lawn-tennis,  Rowing,  Fishing. 

B/^Vl  1    Railways  in  the  region  of  the  Jungfrau.  Collective 

emese  V^Derland.  excursion  tickets  at  reduced  prices.    Murren,  5.568 

feet;  Wengernalp-Scheidegg,  6770  feet;  Schynige 
Platte,  646.5  feet;  Scheidegg-Eismer-Jungfraujoch,  11,451  feet.  Leading  to  the 
famous  Alpine  resorts  of  Murren,  Grindelwald,  Wengen,  Breitlaunen. 

Trie 

Davos  and  Arosa.    Most  delightful  journey  by  the  famous 
Raetian  Railway  and  the  electric  Bernina  Railway. 

L,  Undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  resort  in  Southern  Switzerland.    In 

UgelllO    the  heart  of  the  Swiss-Italian  lake  district.   Most  convenient  starting- 
point  for  excursions.    Mild  climate.    Superb  all-year-round  sojourn, 
Kursaal.    Golf.    Tennis. 

The  Great  National  Exhibition  of  Switzerland 


GThe  most  beautiful  and  most  attractive  mountain  stations, 
riSOIlS   including  the  marvellous  Engadine,  and  the  health  resorts 


Every  one  who  goes  abroad  this  year 
should  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  Nation- 
al Exhibition  of  Switzerland  which  takes 
place  in  Berne,  the  picturesque  capital, 
from  May  1 5  to  October  1 5.  It  will  prove 
one  of  the  big  European  events. 

It  will  be  a  harmonious  display  of  the 


entire  industrial  and  social  life  of  the 
Swiss  people  and  will  give  foreign  visitors 
an  intimate  understanding  of  life  in  the 
Alpine  Republic' 

Such  a  comprehensive  Exhibition  has 
not  been  seen  in  Switzerland  for  seveoi 
teen  years.  Ask  for  bookletl 


Hotel  Tariffs  in  Switzerland 

Full  particulars  of  a  reliable  and  official  character  about  Hotels"  In"  all  parts*of 
Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Italian  Lakes  and 
the  Chamonix  Valley  will  be  found  in  the  well-known  Hotel  Guide  of  Switzerland, 
1914  edition,  just  out.     (By  mail  for  10c  postage  from  the  address  below.) 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU  OF  SWITZERLAND 

241   Fifth  Avenue.   New  York  City 


PARIS-LYON- 
MEOITERRANEERY 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Climatic  and   Thermal 
Station  of  first  order. 


Affl)  Splendid  modern  hotels.  tVfj^S 

Headquarters  for  auto-   VauVS 

liW   mobile  trips  on  the  famous  Hnfv 


ROUTE  DES  ALPES 

A II  Information  from 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency 

281  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  30th  St.,  N.  V 


Useful  Map  of  Great  Britain  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great  Western  Railway 

of  England 

The  "Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
of  England.  From  Liverpool,  Plymouth, 
Fishguard, or  Bristol  visit  Historic  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  or  Wales,  Shakespeare's 
country,  etc.,  on  your  way  to  London. 
T.  Kateley,  Gen.  Agent,  501  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

R.  II.  bra,  (Sen.  Ag-t.,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


10  Days  to  Japan 

Fascinating  Trip 

The  quaint  cities,  wonderful  shops  and  ' 
amusing  people  of  the  gay  little  Island  Em- 
pire, are  now  reached  almost  as  quickly  as 
Europe. 

1 O-day  voyage  takes  you,  passed  on  the  ' 
finest,  most  luxurious  liner  in  any  service.  4 

$300 round-trip  farpfromVancoii.  i 
ver.  Expense  no  greater  than  European  ' 
tour. 

Empress  of  Russia 
Empress  of  Asia 

Single,  two  and  three  berth  rooms  and 
suites  with  private  bath.  Oriental  service 
delightful.    Filipino  Band  a  novel  feature. 

15  days  to  Shanghai.  18  to  Hong- 
kong. New  Diverse  Route  privilege  al- 
lows travelers  tovisit  Honolulu  and  Manila 
without  extra  charge. 

Canadian  Pacific  offices  in  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  will  obtain 
reliable  guides  and  offer  every  assistance. 

Equipment,  voyage  and  countries  visited 
described  in  our  Trans- Pacific  folder  No.  126. 

Full  information  as  to  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Oriental,  Australasian  and  Around-the- 
World  tours  cheerfully  given  by  any  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Agent,  or  address  (89) 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN,  G.  P.  A. 

Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Montreal 


flteRR«Gj)Te 


87  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 


^^m  Nearly  every  Continental  Spring 

^^r  has  here  its  counterpart. 

Illustrated  Booklet  from  "Literary  Digest,"  New  York,  or  Manager  of  the  Baths 


England's 

National 

Spa 

60  DIFFERENT  TREATMENTS. 

Nearly  every  known  Continental 
Method.     150,000  treatments  yearly. 


HIE    LITKHAISY    DIGEST 


May  2,  11)1* 


W^m 
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"Che  Court  of 
the  Fountain,— 
one  of  the  ro- 
mantic centres 
of  hospitality 
when  &£ew 
Orleans  v>as 
young  and  one 
of  the  fascinat- 
ing sights  of  t'.c 
present  day  city. 


', 


Southern 

Pacific 

Steamships 

take  you  in  five 
bracing  days  from 
New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  the 
quaintest  of 
American  cities  — 
just  the  trip  to  put 
you  at  your  best 
again. 

Choice  of  return- 
in  j  by  steamer  or 
rail.  Fare  the 
same. 


Including  Berth  and  Meals 
on  Ship 

Don't  worry  about 
bothersome  details. 
Just  call  on  or  write  to 

I.  II.M  I'llVti,  Gen'lPass.Agt. 

Room  35 
366  Broadway.  New  York  City 
39  Broadway  1168  Broadway 


. 


Going  Some! 

But  a  Goerz  gets  rt  evi 
time,  in  all  wea tilers. 

GOERZ 

Professional ,  me  haa  pi 
them  best  lor'  the  sassgHj 
wants  deed.  briUasi^^H 
sharp  frort,  center  to  a|fl 
something;  better  thia^| 
good  "   /Cost  mot' 


LENSES 
CflrfEROi; 


ealrr  .,  NOW  *!«*#, 

goods   for   you-4^H 

Tariff  makri  a  l>ettef»fl 


MrTor  -Tk, 
Hto/Armn, " 
Rained  in  our 
istratnd  Price 


C  P  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAI.  COMPANY 
I321CS..I  1 -UK  Street New  York  City 


Not  the  Least.      "  Why  do  you  call  the 
baby  Bill?  " 

"  He  was  born  on  the  first  of  the  month." 
liuffnlo  Express. 


Breakfast  Ready.  —  "  Mr.  Brown's  started 

his  garden.      1  saw  him  planting  his  seeds 
this  morning." 

'That  reminds  me.      It*s  time  I  turned 
the  chickens  loose." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Telling  Her. — She — "  What  is  a  dairy 
lunch?  " 

He — "  It's  the  only  kind  of  a  restaurant 
where  you  can  sil  opposite  to  a  lady 
without  paying  for  her  food." — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Predominant.—  "  Husband  and  wife  can 
not,  by  the  nature  of  things,  be  equal. 
There  must  in  every  family  be  a  strong, 
commanding,  dominating  personality." 

"  Yes,  but  that  one  is  generally  the 
cook." — Baltimore  American. 


No  Hurry. — While  a  reporter  was  tele- 
phoning his  story  from  Sing  Sing  early 
yesterday  morning,  a  convict  hammering 
on  the  floor  made  it  hard  for  the  reporter  to 
hear.  ;'  Would  you  mind  stopping  for  a 
few  minutes?  "  asked  the  reporter. 

"  All  right,  boss,"  said  the  convict,  "  go 
to  it.  I  got  twenty  years  to  finish  this 
job." — F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  Tribune. 


Immortality. — The  young  lawyer  had 
been  very  lengthy  in  his  closing  speech  of 
his  first  real  case,  and  noticing  the  Judge 
giving  evidences  of  his  weariness,  he  said: 
'  Your  Honor,  I  shall  soon  be  through 
now.  I  trust  I  am  not  trespassing  too  far 
on  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Court." 

"  Young  man,"  responded  the  Judge 
with  a  yawn,  *'  you  long  ago  ceased  to 
trespass  on  my  time  and  patience.  You 
are  now  encroaching  on  eternity." — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Unsanctified  Vocabulary. — A  bird-dealer 

had  in  his  shop  a  taciturn  parrot.  Day- 
after  day  it  sat  silent  on  its  perch,  in- 
different to  every  question.  At  last  a 
Cuban  lady  came  into  the  shop  and  spoke 
to  it  in  her  native  tongue.  The  parrot 
brightened  up  at  once,  opened  its  beak, 
and  emitted  a  jubilant  volley  of  vehement 
Spanish  words.  When  the  parrot  finally 
ceased  speaking  the  lady  turned  to  the 
owner  and,  blushing  violently,  asked: 

"  Do  you  understand  Spanish?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied. 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  she  said,  and  left  the 
shop. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Not  Bad. — The  pretty  pupil-teacher  was 
taking  tin-  geography  lesson,  and  was  find- 
ing the  density  of  one  or  two  of  the  scholars 
rather  more  than  she  could  oope  with. 
She  was  quest  inning  them  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  British  seaports,  and  at  last  she 
pointed  to  Liverpool  on  the  map,  and 
asked : 

"  Now,  boys,  why  is  the  river  at  Liver- 
pool always  thiol 

Dead  silence.  Then  suddenly  sonie- 
thing  popped  into  Willie  Smith's  mind,  and 
his  eyes  twinkled. 

"Please,    miss,"    he   said,    "because-    I  he 

quality  of  the  Mersey  is  not  strained." 
Tit-Bite. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

April  it;  -A  mansion  in  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
is  burned  to  the  ground  by  suffragettes 

April  17. — A  recreation-pier  theater  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  England,  valued   at   $100,000    la 

destroyed  b\  militant  suffragettes. 

April  is.  —Suffragettes  burn  the  municipal  tea- 
rooms in  Belfast.  Ireland. 

April  19. —  Huerta  refuses  to  salute  the  fliiir 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  Tinted 
States. 

Two  men  are  killed  and   two  are  dying  a.s  the 
result  of  an  aeroplane  crash  at    Hue,  Franca, 

The   Scotch    novelist.    S.    R.    Crockett,- dies  on 
the  Continent. 

April   21. — Vera    Cruz    is    captured    by     United 

States    marines   and    sailors   with   a   loss   of   4 
dead  and  20  wounded. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  England  pay  a  state 
visit  to  Paris. 

April  22. — The  Mexican  rebel  leader  Carranza 
warns  Secretary  Bryan  that  he  will  consider 
the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Mexican  nation,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, unless  the  United  States  with- 
draws from  Mexico  immediately. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April  17. — The  House  votes  away  its  time- 
honored  mileage  privilege. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wilson's  wedding  Is  announced 
for  May  7. 

April  is. — Huerta  is  ordered  to  salute  Un- 
American  flag  by  ii  o'clock  of  the  following 
evening. 

April  19. — Tin-  President  requests  Congress  to 
ratify  a  resolution  giving  the  Administration 
full  liberty  in  securing  reparation  for  insult s 
to  the  American  flag  by  the  Federals  i:i 
Mexico. 

April  20. — The  House  approves  the  President's 
action  in  the  Mexican  situation  by  a  vote  of 
337  to  37. 

April  22. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Wilson 
Mexico  resolution  with  modifications,  after 
a  lengthy  debate. 

General 

April  16. — The  execution  of  Leo  Prank  for  the 
murder  of  an  Atlanta  girl  is  stayed  by  ap- 
plication for  a  new  trial. 

William  Sul/.cr  brings  suit  to  have  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  that  impeached  him  set 
aside. 

April  17. — An  attempt  is  made  on  the  life  of 
Mayor  Mitchel,  of  New  York,  by  an  aged 
lunatic,  in  which  Corporation  Counsel  Polk 
is  wounded. 

Oscar  Hammcrstein  is  enjoined  against  pro- 
ducing opera  in  New  York  or  Boston  before 
April,  i'.>20. 

April  18.— A  boom  is  launched  at  the  Indiana 
State  Progressive  convention  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as   presidential  candidate. 

April   19. — Leaders   of   the    I.    W     W.    in    New 

York  threaten  a  general  strike  on  declaration 
of  war  with  Mexico. 

April  20. — Eleven  strikers  are  killed  in  a  violent 
riot  with  troops  at   Trinidad.  Colorado. 

April  21. — Tn  the  battle  between  Trinidad  dis- 
trict miners  and  Colorado  State  troops, 
twenty-five  more  are  killed. 


IMPORTANT    TO   SUBSCRIBERS! 

CONCERNING   VACATION   CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

When  notifying  Thk  Litebabt  Digest 
of  a  change  in  address,  BubBoribers  should 
give   both    the   old    and    the    new    addn 

This    notice    should    retich    us    about     two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  Ac  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  W.  M.,"  Troy,  Ohio. — "  Ploaso  give  mo  the 
meaning  or  derivation  of  'Mona  Lisa.'  " 

The  name  Mona  is  an  abbreviation  of  Madonna, 
now  moro  commonly  abbreviated  Monna.  The 
word  is  Italian  and  means  "my  lady."  Lisa  was 
the  given  name  of  the  lady  whose  name  in  full  was 
Lisa  di  Antonio  Maria  di  Noldo  Gherardina.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Zanobi  del  Giocondo. 

"J.  E.  F.  C,"  Jackson,  Mich.— "  (1)  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  correct  use  of  the  word  'nice'? 
Can  it  properly  be  used  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  'exact'?  (2)  Will  you  also  state  which  of 
the  following  sentences  is  correct,  or  preferable: 
'  1  would  better  go,'  or  '  I  had  better  go.' " 

(1)  The  word  "nice"  has  several  meanings 
beyond  that  of  "exact,"  as,  for  instance:  (a)  Dis- 
criminating; acute;  discerning.  (b)  Refined; 
dainty;  modest;  scrupulous,  (c)  Delicately  con- 
structed; fragile;  tender,  (d)  Agreeable  or  pleas- 
ing in  any  way.  Consult  the  New  Standard 
Dictionary   for  further   information. 

(2)  "I  had  better  go  "  is  preferred  to  "I  would 
better  go,"  but  the  latter  form  is  frequently  used. 
"  Had  better,"  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  all  the 
best  writers  and  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage. 

"B.  E.  G.,"  Bismarck,  N.  D. — "Is  there  any 
authority,  grammatical  or  rhetorical,  for  the  use 
of  the  verb  is  in  the  following  sentence?  '  Techni- 
calities and  their  strict  observance  is  the  life  of  an 
action.'  If  the  sentence,  'The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,'  is  correct,  can  not  the  verb  is  be  used  cor- 
rectly in  the  sentence  above  for  the  purpose  of 
euphony  and  strength?" 

If  your  sentence  were  inverted,  the  lack  of 
euphony  of  its  present  form  would  be  removed — 
"The  strict  observance  of  technicalities  is  the  life 
of  action."  In  this  form  the  emphasis  is  put  on 
"observance  of  technicalities."  As  you  wrote  it, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  plural  noun  "  technicalities," 
which,  being  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular, 
violates  the  canons  of  good  English.  As  to  the 
Biblical  phrase,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  this 
may  be  inverted,  "Death  is  the  wages  of  sin." 
On  this  subject  see  Vizetelly's  "Desk  Book  of 
Errors  in  English,"  pp.  148.  149. 

"S.  S.,"  Chicago,  111. — "  Kindly  inform  me  as  to 
the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  following  sen- 
tence. Please  understand  that  the  name  of  the 
sale  employed  in  an  advertisement  is  the  '  Peerless 
Sale,'  and  a  heading  embodied  within  that  sale 
ran  thus:  'This  is  indeed  a  Peerless  Millinery  Sale 
without  an  equal.'  The  contention  is  that  I  am 
guilty  of  redundancy  which  weakens  the  sentence. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  criticism?" 

If  the  redundancy  is  claimed  because  "indeed" 
and  "without  an  equal"  are  used,  your  critic  is 
in  error.  As  we  understand  it,  the  word  " indeed" 
here  stands  for  "in  truth,"  or  "in  very  truth," 
to  emphasize  what  follows.  If  the  contention  is 
based  on  the  use  of  "Peerless"  and  "without  an 
equal,"  your  critic  is  right,  for  peerless  means 
"without  equal."  But  here  is  where  your  con- 
tention that  "  Peerless,"  as  used,  is  a  name,  not  an 
adjective  qualifying  the  sort  of  sale  being  conduct- 
ed, comes  in.  If  "Peerless"  is  so  used,  then  one 
may  say,  "This  is,  indeed,  an  un equaled  sale  of 
Peerless  Millinery,"  and  there  is  no  redundancy. 
This  is  the  form  we  would  recommend  you  to  use. 

"B.  R.  H.,"  Pensacola,  Fla. — "Please  decide 
if  the  following  sentence  is  correct :  '  That  one  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  mule  is  that  when  a 
mule  turns  its  back  on  a  man,  he  is  in  the  most 
danger.'  The  question  is,  does  the  he  refer  to  the 
man  or  mule?    It  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  man." 

The  pronoun  being  of  the  masculine  gender 
shows  that  he  refers  to  the  man  and  not  the  mule. 
The  mule  is  referred  to  as  of  the  neuter  gender  by 
its. 


"M.  L.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Kindly 
give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
'acclimate.' " 

This  word  is  pronounced  a-klai'mit — a  as  in 
sofa;  ai  as  in  aisle;  i  as  in  habit. 


A  WEEK'S  CRUISE,  $40.  ■"■fiBB* 

on  one  of  the  New  Steamships 

"North  American"-"South  American' 


Chicago  -  Buffalo  Cruise 

(Niagara  Falls) 

Detroit,     Buffalo,  via 

Lake*  Michigan, 
Huron,     Erie 
St.  Claire  A 

Georgian, 
Bay 


Chicago  -  Duluth  Cruise 

on 

Georgian  Bay 

Lakes  Michigan.  Huron. 

St.  Maryre  River 

and 

Lake 
Superior 


S.S.'North  American" 

Weekly  Cruise. 

June  24  to  Aug.  26 

Leave  Chicago 

Wed. 

1:30  p.  m. 

"     Mackinac 

Thurs. 

2:00  p.m. 

M     Alpena 

Thurs. 

10:30  p   in 

"      Detroit 

Fri. 

4:00  p.m. 

Arrive  Buffalo 

Sat. 

11:00  a.  m. 

Leave  Buffalo 

Sat. 

5:30  p.m. 

"      Octroi! 

Sun. 

12:00  noon 

"     Owen  Sd. 

Mon. 

2:00  p.m. 

"      Mackinac 

Tues. 

7:00  a.  m. 

Arrive  Chicago 

Wed. 

6:00  a.m. 

S.S.  South  American" 

Weekly  Crulaee 

June  27  to  Aug.  29 

Leave  Chicago 

Sat. 

1:30  p  m. 

"      Mackinac 

Sun. 

2:00  p.  m. 

"      The  "Soo" 

Sun. 

9:30  p.m. 

••     Ft.  William 

Mon. 

5:30  p.  m. 

Arrive  Duluth 

Tues. 

6:30  a.m. 

Leave  Ouluth 

Tues. 

10:00  a.m. 

'•      The  "Soo" 

Wed. 

2:00  p.m. 

"     Owen  Sd. 

Thurs. 

11:00  a.m. 

11     Alpena 

Thurs. 

10:00  p.  m. 

"     Mackinac 

Fri. 

7:00  a.m. 

Arrive  Chicago 

Sat. 

6:00  a.m. 

TICKETS 
SOLD 

FOR  ANY 
PART 

OF  TRIPS 


2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers,  Bays.  Stops  of  several 
hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest — ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The  New  Ships  "North 
American"  and  "South  American"— Passenger  Service  Exclusively— are  equipped  to  give  a 
service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have  many  innovations  for 
travel,  comfort  and  amusement— a  ball  room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  play  grounds  and  deck 
games.  All  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available.  Dining  Service  the  Best 
a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  can  Produce.    Write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co.,  Ft.  c.  oavis,  cen'i  Mgr.,  109  w.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


A  Lady  Wanted 

in  every  community  to  represent  us  in 
refined  work  which  will  be  profitable  to 
her  and  advantageous  to  us.     Address 

Dept.  H 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Fishing 

WHERE  THERE  ARE  FISH 

Richest  fishing  waters  in 
America.  18- pound  land- 
locked salmon  and  lakers"  are  not 
uncommon.  Six  and  nine  pounders 
are  an  everyday  story.  Big  bass. 
5000  lakes  in 

MAINE 

are  teeming  with  big,  fighting  fish. 
You'll  have  the  time  of  your  life,  and 
feel  the  good  effects  all  spring. 

10  Hours  from  New  York 
5  Hours  from  Boston 

Expert  guides,  comfortable  quarters, 
fine  grub. 

Our  free  booklets,  "I  Go-A-Fishing"  and 
"Maine  Guides,"  tell  you  where  and  how  to 
go.    Send  for  them. 

Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Pier  14,  North  River,  New  York 


Questions  of  Sex 
Series 


Six  New  books  written  by  eminent  Professional 
men  and  women,  with  introduetions  to  each  by 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  They  deal  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  sex  problem,  and  impart  in  clear  ami 
i  aspiring  language  an  abhorrence  of  all  that  tends 
toward  the  slightest  lowering  of  the  highest  sex 
ideals.  Necessary,  practical  guidance  which 
every  American  should  have. 


Before  I  Wed ;  or  Young 
Men  and  Marriage, 
By  Sir  Thomas 
Clouston.  M.D. 
LL.D.  Vital 
questions 
which  must  be 
faced  before 
mental  and 
physical  happi- 
ness can  be  assured. 
I2mo,  cloth,  148  pp. 
$1.00  net. 

Preparation  for 
Marriage 
By  Walter Heape,  M. 
A..  F.R.S.  A  clear 
and  outspoken  state- 
ment of  the  difficul- 
ties, demands  and 
privileges  that  await 
those  about  to  be 
married.  i2mo,  cloth, 
176  pages.  Si. 00  net. 
What  a  Boy  Should 
Know 
By  Dr.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field,  and  Dr.  Percy 
Vaughan-Jackson. 
Rather  have  the  boy 
learn  by  the  unsullied 
way,  than  from  the 
lips  of  the  unclean. 
1 2 mo.  cloth,  118 
pages.    $  1. 00  net. 


What  It  Means  to  Mar- 
ry; or  Young  Women 

and  Marriage 
By  Dr.  Mary  Schar- 
lieb.  A  cheery  book 
of  sound  ad  vice 
to  all  young  women 
about  to  marry.  12- 
mo,  cloth,  157  pages. 
$1.00  net. 

Life  and  Its 

Beginnings 
By  Dr.  Helen  Webb. 
A  sane  answer  to  the 
life  and  sex  problem, 
suitable  for  your 
child's  mind.  I2mo, 
cloth,  1  S3  pages. 
$1.00  net. 

From 
Girlhood  to 
Womanhood 

ByDr.  Eliza- 
beth Sloan 
Chess  e  r  . 
Sound  and  "" 
sympathetic  advice 
for  the  girl  on  the 
verge  of  womanhood. 
12  m  o,  clot  h,  142 
pages.    Si. 00  net. 


Average  postage  8c  extra  on  each  vol.  if  ordered  by  mail. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave. 
New    York 


Dignified       »  Serious 

BOOKS  ON  MARRIAGE 
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THOS.E,  NEWTON 
President    of   the    Michigan 
State   Fair  and  owner  of  the 
Gayety    Theatre    of    Detroit, 
Mich.,  says : 

"For  a  long  time  I  wondered  why 
so  many  of  my  friends  were  taking 
to  the  pipe.  One  day  I  tried  it  my- 
self, and  now  I  congratulate  myselj 
for  haiing  started  with  Tuxedo,  for 
since  then  life  has  been  very  enjoy- 
able. " 


TUXEDO-AndThat 

Spring-y  Feeling 

TN  comes  Spring  and  that  old  lazy,  yawny 
-1  feeling.  Makes  a  man  get  out  his  old 
pipe,  puff  away  and  start  dreaming  of  good 
times  to  come. 

Air's  mighty  sweet  in  his  nostrils — and  so 
is  Tuxedo,  too.  Tuxedo  has  that  "  ethereal 
mildness"  that  the  poet  spoke  of.  A  grand 
old  tobacco  to  dream  over. 

We  keep  it  mild  and  aromatic  on  purpose. 
Our  idea  is  to  make  a  tobacco  that  a  man 
can  smoke  day  in  and  day  out  and  always 
find  it  a  pleasant,  light,  easy,  gentle  smoke. 


GEO.  C.DANIELS 
New   England    Passenger 
Agent    of    Southern    Railway 
Co.,  Boston,  says : 

"For  heavy  smokers,  Tuxedo's 
mildness  lets  them  smoke  as  much  as 
th:\)  want  of  it.  For  light  smokers, 
this  mildness  proves  beneficial  and 
Ir.althful.  " 


k 


MILTON  OAK  MAN 

Sheriff   of   Wayne    County, 

I  U  iroit,  M  i<  h.,  says  : 

Tuxedo  represents  the  top  notch 
in  tobacco  quality.  It  is  the  mildest, 
smoothest,  most  soothing  smoke  I 
have  ever  enjoyed. " 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Only  ripe,  mellow,  perfect  leaves  of  the  highest 
grade  Kentucky  Burley  are  used  in  Tuxedo.  This 
superior  tobacco  is  further  refined  by  the  famous, 
original  "Tuxedo  Process,"  until  every  trace  of 
harshness  and  "bite"  disappears.  All  the  exquisite 
mildness  and  mellow  fragrance  of  the  Burley  leaf 
are  developed  to  perfection. 

Tuxedo  is  recognized  as  the  favorite  tobacco  of 
critical  American  smokers — endorsed  by  hundreds 
of  prominent  men. 

Tuxedo  will  afford  you  wholesome  enjoyment 
and  pleasant  relaxation — try  a  pipeful. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

1      Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  f\ 
|C  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  X  VC 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


Convenient  Pooch,  innerlined 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .   .  , 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 


FREE 

Fine  Leather 
Tobacco  Pouch 

Every  smoker  apprei  iates  a 

leather  tobacco  pouch.  This 
handy,  serviceable.  Tuxedo 
Draw-Pouch  is  made  of  fine, 
soft,  flexible  tan  leather,  with  a 
draw  string  and  snap  that  i  lose 

Couch  ti^ht  and  keep  the  to- 
acco  from  spilling. 
Send  us  ioc  and  your  t'  il 
dealer's  name,  and  we  "ill  mail 
you  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S., 
a  IOC  tin  of  TUXEDO  and 
this  handsome  Leathei  Draw- 
Pom  h.  We  gladly  make  tin- 
offer  to  ^et  you  to  try 
TUXEDO.     Address 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Room  1189.  HI  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Illustration 

one-fourth 

of  actual 

size 
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JOHN  E.  NORTH UP 
Former  Assistant  State-  At- 
torney and  one  of   Chu 
leading  trial  lawyers,  sa\  s : 

'/  enjoy  a  good  game  of  golf,  en- 
ioy  a  good  meal,  enjoy  the  society  of 
my  friends,  but  the  pleasure  of  all 
combined  is  lost  unless  I  can  top  it 
off  with  an  enjoyable  smoke  o] 
Tuxedo.  " 


fe#. 
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GEO.  A.  KINGSBURY 
Manager    of    the    Chi> 
Opera  House,  says: 

"I've  smoked  more  expensive  to- 
baccos tban  Tuxedo,  but  I  never 
smoked  a  better  one  —  and  never 
hope  to. " 


EDW.  li.  CROSBY 
Dramatic  Editor  of  the  K"s- 
t<  mi   Post,  s.i\  >  : 

"/  get  genuine  joy  out  of  a  pipe  fu, 
of  Tuxedo.  I  like  its  mildness  and  the 
(acl  that  il  doesn  t  bite  my  tongue.  " 
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LETTING  SOUTH  AMERICA  INTO  OUR  MEXICAN  QUARREL 


THE  OFFER  of  "good  offices"  to  the  Democratic 
Administration  from  the  "A.  B.  C. "  Powers  naturally 
opens  up  a  rich  field  to  our  paragraphers,  who  have 
noticed  the  scarcity  of  offices  of  any  kind,  good  or  bad,  since 
Mr.  Wilson  took  charge  of  the  distribution.  South  America 
now  comes  to  his  aid,  and  the  writers  suggest  that  in  pacifying 
Mexico  a  supply  of  good  offices  may  work  wonders.  More 
seriously,  while  Mr.  Hearst  and  a  few  other  editors  think  it  a 
piece  of  "stupendous  folly"  to  let  South  America  interfere  in  our 
manifest  destiny  in  the  absorption  of  Mexico,  most  of  the  press 
hail  our  cooperation  with  South  America  in  pacifying  Huerta's 
land  as  a  master-stroke.  According  to  the  latter  point  of  view 
we  have  nothing  to  lose  by  giving  mediation  a  trial,  and,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  remarks,  "whether  it  fails  or 
succeeds  in  the  present  affair,  our  attitude  will  result  in  a  better 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the  three  most 
powerful  South-American  republics."  The  offer  of  their  good 
offices  by  these  three  countries,  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.),  "shows  a  desire  to  become  partners  with  us  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine";  and  our  acceptance  of  it,  as 
the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  reminds  us,  can  not  fail  to  strengt li- 
en our  relations  with  all  of  Latin  America.  Moreover,  this 
allaying  of  Latin-American  suspicion  takes  on  an  unprecedented 
importance  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
trade  war  which  it  will  inaugurate. 

Let  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  be  what  it  may, 
"the  moral  effect  of  the  incident  upon  Latin  America  can  not 
fail  to  prove  sufficient  compensation  in  itself,"  declares  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  press  response  from  Latin-American  capitals  has  been 


immediate  and  cordial.  President  Wilson  is  now  unanimously 
praised  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  newspapers  had  been  sharply 
condemnatory  and  saturated  with  distrust  of  his  motives. 
Even  in  Montevideo,  where  an  anti-American  mob  had  made  a 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  American  legation,  under  the 
obvious  impression  that  the  United  States  was  selfishly  bent  on  a 
conquest  of  Mexico,  the  Government  was  quick  to  turn  the 
situation  in  our  favor  by  emphasizing  the  acceptance  of  the 
good  offices  of  the  South-American  Powers  by  President  Wilson. 
There  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  Latin-American  diplomatic 
corps  in  Washington  who  is  not  highly  gratified,  even  delighted, 
by  our  Government's  course  in  this  matter.  And  in  Europe 
the  same  opinion  prevails.  The  London  Times  adequately  sums 
up  the  effect  of  the  incident  in  saying: 

'"There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  impression  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  Latin  America 
generally.  For  years  past  the  Latin- American  republics  have 
been  watching  with  misgivings  and  resentment  new  develop- 
ments of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  seemed  to  aim  at  an 
eventual  hegemony  of  the  United  States  over  both  the  Americas. 
These  alarms  and  misgivings  Mr.  Wilson's  action  in  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  three  Powers  will  tend  to  allay.  It  will  do  much  to 
convince  the  Latin  Americans  that  whatever  imperialist  ambition 
may  exist  in  certain  quarters  in  the  United  States,  President 
Wilson  at  least  is  sincere  in  declaring  that  he  does  not  share  them.' 

"The  incident  is  worth  hundreds  of  tours  of  South-American 
capitals  by  our  Secretaries  of  State,  with  innumerable  banquet 
speeches  on  Pan-American  solidarity.  It  is  worth  dozens  of 
Pan-American  conferences.  For  an  act  like  this  crystallizes 
fine  words  and  eloquent  periods  into  a  landmark  of  Pan-American 
diplomacy.  It  establishes  a  precedent;  possibly  it  opens  an  era. 
With  the  pride  of  Latin  America  satisfied  and  wholesomely 
quickened  by  this  demonstration  of  diplomatic  equality  with 
'the  colossus  of  the  North,'  with  this  vivid  proof  that  the  United 
States  welcomes  Latin  America's  aid  in  the  development  of 
future  international  relations  in  this  hemisphere,  with  this 
reminder  to  all  the  world  that  Pan-Americanism  may  have  a  real 
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meaning,  the  distrust  of  Yankeedom  may  be  Lessened  and  our 
moral  influenoe  restored  to  the  high  plain-  it  should  always 
occupy.     This  is  the  new  hope  suddenly  revealed  to  us." 

Among  the  many  papers  that  echo  this  opinion  with  various 
degrees  of  emphasis  we  find  the  Baltimore  V<  End.),  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.  .  Chicago  J  nun, at  (Dem.  .  Philadelphia  Telegraph 

Rep.),  North  American  (Prog.),  Record  Dem.),  and  Press  (Rep.  . 
Cleveland  I'lam  Dealer  Dem.),  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.  .  Washington  Star  [Ind.  .  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.), 
Boston    Journal    (Prog,     and     Herald    (Ind.),    Columbia    Stale 

Dem,  .  Scranton  Tribune-Republican  (Ind.  Rep.),  Syracuse 
Herald  (Ind.),  and  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Globt      Ind.),   Mail   (Prog.),    Times   (Ind.   Dem.),   Evening  Post 

Ind.:,  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  Commercial  (Com.),  and 
It',///  Street  Journal  (Pin-). 

The  goal  toward  which  the  President  has  Keen  striving, 
a>  we  have  been  reminded  by  all  his  utterances  on  the  subject, 
is  peace  ool  only  with  Mexico,  hut  in  Mexico.  By  his  accep- 
tance of  South-American  mediation,  says  the  Newark  News  I  Ind.) 
he  does  not  even  for  a  moment  turn  his  back  on  this  goal.  "A 
Successful  employment  of  the  good  offices  tendered,"  the  Newark 
paper  declares,  "can  mean  nothing  less  than  the  accomplishment 
of  tin   President's  program,"  and  it  continues: 

"The  very  fact  that  the  representatives  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Chile  are  willing  to  proceed  with  their  undertaking  on  the 
terms  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  is  evidence  that  they  do 
not  share  the  Latin-American  opinion  that  the  United  States 
has  a  selfishly  aggressive  policy.  The  further  they  proceed  with 
their  negotiations  entering  into  intimate  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion with  the  President  and  Secretary  Bryan,  the  more  strongly 
will  they  be  assured  of  the  disinterestedness  of  our  pur- 
poses. They  may  be  trusted  to  set  at  rest  Latin-American 
misapprehensions. 

"Latin  America  is  not  to  blame  for  these  misunderstandings. 
It  has  been  invited  to  believe  the  United  States  is  entering 
upon  a  campaign  that  threatens  the  sovereignty  of  all  Central 
America  by  Senators  Borah,  Bristow,  Root,  Lodge,  together 
with  Hearst  and  other  Americans.  The  President's  carefully 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  good  offices  appears  already 
to  have  corrected  the  false  understandings  of  our  mission  in 
Mexico  in  the  minds  of  our  own  people.  Continuance  of  the 
negotiations,  whatever  the  result,  can  hardly  fail  to  help  our 
people  reach  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  situation. 

"The  negotiations  will  have  the  further  and  equally  im- 
portant effect  of  fortifying  the  President  against  the  clamor  of 
the   Hearsts  and  others  to  turn  our  policy  into  a  war  of  con- 


quest. Putting  itself  on  record  before  the  diplomats  of  Brazil. 
Argentina,  and  Chile  as  being  engaged  in  a  disinterested  effort 
to  reestablish  constitutional  government  in  Mexico,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  a  strong  anchor  to  windward." 

77,,  News  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tender 
of  good  offices  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  conventions 
framed  by  the  second  Hague  Conference,  in  1907,  since — 

"Article  :\  of  the  convention  for  'The  Pacific  Settlement  of 

International  Disputes'  stipulates  that  "Powers.  Strangers  to  the 
dispute,  have  the  right  to  offer  good  offices,  or  mediation,  even 
during  the  course  of  hostilities.'      Article   ">  explains  that   either 

good  offices  or  mediation  'have  exclusively  an  advisor}  character 
and  never  binding  force." " 

Moreover— 

"These  articles  correct  the  view  taken  by  Senator  Bristow. 
of  Kansas,  that  we  are  submitting  our  claims  against  Mexico 
to  arbitration  by  the  A.  B.  and  C.  Stales  of  South  America.  Arbi- 
tration is  not  contemplated.  The  President 's  acceptance  of  the 
offer  Leaves  nothing  to  be  arbitrated;  nothing  to  be  mediated. 
He  simply  permits  the  South-American  representatives  to  try 
their  hand  at  persuading  Huerta  and  the  other  factional  leaders 
to  face  about  and  accept  the  imitations  the  United  States  has 
been  extending  to  them  in  the  name  of  Mexico's  peace,  progress, 
and  prosperity." 

But  not  only  has  the  President's  attitude  toward  mediation 
evoked  a  cordial  response  in  Latin-American  countries  generally, 
say  the  newspaper  friends  of  mediation;  it  has  brought  nearer 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  Mexico's  difficulties. 

As  the  New   York  Evening  Post  puts  it: 

"The  great  thing  is  that  time  for  thought  has  been  gained, 
time  for  negotiation,  time  for  the  humane  instincts  to  reassert 
themselves.  The  fighting  has  been  checked.  Opportunity  for 
reason  to  utter  its  voice  has  been  secured.  The  w  hole  Christian 
world  will  look  on  with  devout  hope  that  the  effort  now  making 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  may  in  the  vnd  succeed.  Meanwhile, 
all  that  patriotic  Americans  can  do  is  to  frown  upon  all  talk 
of  hurt  honor  demanding  bloodshed,  to  insist  upon  infinite 
patience  and  the  display  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  even  under  great 
provocation,  and  to  go  on  hoping  till  hope  creates  the  thing  it 
contemplates — namely,  peace  again  lying  like  level  shafts  of 
light  across  the  land." 

To  that  section  of  the  press,  however,  which  regards  President 
Wilson's  acceptance  of  South-American  good  offices  as  a  danger- 
ous and  humiliating  blunder,  the  situation  wears  a  very  different 
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EDUARDO  St'AIiEZ, 

Minister  from  Chile. 
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ROMULO  S.   NAON,  DOMICIO  DA  GAM  A, 

Minister  from  Argentina.  Ambassador  from  Brazil. 

Through  these  plenipotentiaries  at  Washington.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  offered  their  good  offices  "  for  the  peaceful  and  friendly  settlement  of  the 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,"  and  their  offer  was  immediately  accepted  by  President  Wilson,  and  later  by  Huerta  and  Carranza. 

THE   "A.   B.   C."  MEDIATORS. 


aspect.  "The  Wilson-Bryan  change  of  front  in  respect  to 
Mexico  is  the  untimely  and  unwise  application  of  a  beautiful 
theory  to  facts  which  are  both  dangerous  and  imperative," 
thinks  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  and  the  Manchester  Union 
(Rep.)  declares  that  under  present  conditions  "talk  of  media- 
tion is  puerile."  According  to  the  Dayton  Journal  (Rep.), 
"every  red-blooded  American  hides  his  face  in  shame"  when 
he  contemplates  our  President's  course  in  this  matter,  and  the 
New  York  Press  (Prog.)  is  convinced  that  "it  caps  the  climax  of 
Mexican  blunders."  Mr.  Hearst,  the  most  conspicuous  spokes- 
man of  this  body  of  opinion,  confesses  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
"to  speak  temperately  or  patiently  of  the  present  ridiculous  and 
humiliating  turn  in  our  national  affairs."  As  he  sees  it,  "to  do 
our  full  duty  to  our  own  murdered  fellow  citizens,  to  our  own 
nation,  and  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  should  invade  Mexico 
and  occupy  and  pacify  it  and  annex  it."  And  in  his  New  York 
Evening  Journal  we  find  the 
following  warning  against  the 
dark  motives  of  the  mediators: 


"Three  Latin  countries,  in 
full  sympathy  with  Mexico,  offer 
to  mediate;  that  is  to  say,  they 
offer  to  check  the  necessary 
work  of  this  country  and  gain 
time  for  Huerta — and,  to  the 
public  amazement  and  rage,  the 
offer  is  accepted. 

"Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
offer  to  act  as  mediators  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

"What  Mexico  wants,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Argentina  want. 

"The  three  nations  that  our 
Administration  with  incredible 
silliness  accepts  as  mediators 
are  committed  in  advance  to 
Mexican  methods  and  Mexican 
wishes. 

"These  nations,  even  when  we 
have  mildly  suggested  stopping 
organized  murder  in  Mexico, 
have  protested  against  'any 
interference  by  the  great  and 
hated   Republic  of    the  United 


States.'  The  newspapers  and  public  men  of  the  three  'mediat- 
ing' nations  have  made  no  secret  of  their  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  United  States. 

"With  stupendous  folly  our  national  officials  accept  the 
'friendly  offices'  of  nations  known  to  be  unfriendly  in  this  con- 
troversy, definitely  committed  to  Mexico's  interests  and  hostile 
to  ours." 

Other  papers,  it  is  true,  remind  us  that  our  quarrel  has  never 
been  with  Mexico,  but  with  Huerta,  and  that  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile  are  among  the  nations  which,  like  the  United  States, 
have  steadily  refused  to  recognize  Huerta's  government.  And 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"Some  ignorant  hints  are  being  thrown  out  in  various  quarters 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  can  not  expect  impartial 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  A.  B.  C.  mediators.  Such  sug- 
gestions are  much  to  be  deplored  and  deserve  prompt  rebuke 
from  every  responsible  source. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  point  of  view  of  these  commentators 

is  exactly  the  uninformed  provin- 
ciality which  has  helped  to  breed 
South-American  dislike  of  this 
country.  It  utterly  loses  sight 
of  the  vast  progress  of  the  great 
nations  of  South  America  and 
their  present  rank  among  the 
great  and  responsible  Powers  of 
the  world.  Their  desire  to  do 
justice,  to  perform  their  inter- 
national obligations  with  strict 
regard  to  honor  and  right,  can 
not  be  questioned.  In  the  pres- 
ent recognition  of  a  status  of 
complete  fellowship  and  equality 
with  the  United  States,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile  can  be 
counted  upon  to  meet  our  advan- 
ces with  complete  faith  and 
cordiality." 

The  story  of  the  offer  and 
acceptance  of  mediation,  which 
changed  overnight  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  Mexican  situation, 
may  be  briefly  retold  as  follows. 
On  Saturday,  April  25,  Secre- 
tary Bryan  received  from  the 
Washington    representatives    of 


'YES,  GO  AHEAD,  BOYS;  I'M  LISTENING." 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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PAT    AS  TOTJ   ENTER. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


it's  hvf.rta's  next  movk. 
— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


THE    INS    AND    OUTS   OF    HUERTA'S    IMBROGLIO    WITH    UNCLE    SAM 


Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  duly  authorized  by  their  Govern- 
ments to  act,  a  tender  of  their  "good  offices  for  the  peaceful  and 
friendly  settlement  of  the  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico."  In  his  note  accepting  this  offer  President  Wilson 
substituted  for  "conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico" 
the  phrase  "difficulty  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  those  who  now  claim  to  represent  our  sister  Republic 
of  Mexico."     He  went  on  to  say: 

"This  Government  hopes  most  earnestly  that  you  may  find 
those  who  speak  for  the  several  elements  of  the  Mexican  people 
willing  and  ready  to  discuss  terms  of  satisfactory,  and  therefore 
permanent,  settlement 

"This  Government  will  be  glad  to  take  up  with  you  for 
discussion  in  the  frankest  and  most  conciliatory  spirit  any  pro- 
posals that  may  be  authoritatively  formulated,  and  will  hope 
that  they  may  prove  feasible  and  prophetic  of  a  new  day  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  confidence  in  America. 

"It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  act  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  those  who  control  the  military  forces  of  Mexico  might 
oblige  the  United  States  to  act  to  the  upsetting  of  the  hopes  of 
immediate  peace,  but  this  does  not  justify  us  in  hesitating  to 
accept  your  generous  suggestion. 

"We  shall  hope  for  the  best  results  within  a  time  brief  enough 
to  relieve  our  anxiety  lest  ill-considered  hostile  demonstrations 
should  interrupt  negotiations  and  disappoint  our  hopes  of 
peace." 

Washington  dispatches  of  the  same  date  affirm  that  "the  only 
terms  upon  which  the  United  States  will  agree  to  withdraw 
from  Vera  Cruz  and  regard  reparation  for  Huerta's  attitude  to 
this  country  as  accomplished,  as  laid  down  to  the  representatives 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  include  the  unconditional 
abdication  of  General  Buerta." 

Almost  immediately  the  anti-American  demonstrations  in 
Mexico  City  came  to  an  end,  American  refugees  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  'in  their  way  to  Vera  Cruz  were  released,  and  the 
crisis  in  our  Mexican  relations  was  unmistakably  postponed,  if 
not  averted.  In  the  course  of  the  next  lew  days  both  Buerta 
and  Carranza  accepted  "in  principle"  the  mediation  offer  of  the 

three  South-American  nations,  and  lluerta  agreed  to  an  arnii-t  Ice 
between  his  troops  and   the  United  States  forces. 

Meanwhile  Villa's  protestations  of  confidence  in  and  good  will 
toward  the  United  States  continue,  and  in  the  opinion  of  our 
editorial  observers  the  outlook  for  peace  perceptibly  brightens. 


A  "100,000,000  NATION" 

SINCE  the  census  figures  for  July,  1914,  given  out  last  week, 
are  merely  estimates  "based  on  nothing  but  a  calculation  of 
what  the  population  of  a  city  or  State  would  be  if  its  grow  t  h 
has  been  the  same  since  1910  as  it  was  in  the  period  between 
1900  and  1910,"  some  of  the  newspapers  wonder  what  is  the 
use  of  publishing  them.  But  others,  justifying  the  Boston  Tran- 
script's observation  that  people  like  to  study  statistics  of  pop- 
ulation, especially  such  as  bear  upon  their  own  States  and  com- 
munities, find  in  the  figures  food  for  more  or  less  reflection,  and 
grounds  for  belief  that  we  are  soon  to  be  the  world's  most  popu- 
lous nation,  with  our  metropolis  its  chiefest  city.  The  census 
experts  tell  us  that  there  are  7,000,000  more  people  in  this  country 
than  there  were  four  years  ago.  The  population  of  continental 
United  States  is  supposed  to  have  increased  from  91,972,266  to 
98,781,324,  and  that  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
from  101,748,269  to  109,021,992.  This  convinces  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  that  "the  mid-decade  State  and  local  enumerations 
for  1915  wrill  show  a  population  of  upward  of  KX),tKX),00t)  for 
the  continental  United  States."  So  we  may  now  regard  our- 
selves as  belonging  to  that  "imperial  class"  of  nations  which 
possess  that  population,  consisting  only  of  China,  the  British 
Empire,  and  Russia;  and  "we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  time  when 
America  will  loom  as  the  true  colossus  of  the  modern  world." 
Yet  in  face  of  the  problems  confronting  us,  these  figures 
"should  give  us  pause  rather  than  stimulate  our  vanity."  And 
the  Troy  Record,  which  expects  to  see  more  than  268,(KX),(X)0 
dwellers  in  the  continental  United  States  a  century  hence,  thinks 
that  the  wisdom  of  opposing  oriental  immigration  will  be  seen 
from  a  perusal  of  the  census  figures. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  New  York  Times  would  remind 
us  of  our  duty  to  make  worthy  citizens  of  the  throngs  of  immi- 
grants coming  and  still  to  come: 

"Our  growth  is  a  splendid  thing.  .  .  .  But  we  need  a  multi- 
plication of  corrective  forces  and  increased  means  for  the  en- 
lightenmenl  of  theignoranl  immigrant." 

In  our  cities  there  is  scoffing  at  these  "guesses"  where  they 
show  small  cause  for  exultation,  and  Complacency  where  they 
justify  local  pride.  But  it  is  evident  to  the  Philadelphia  Record 
that  "there  is  to  be  no  change  in   the  front   rank  of  cities  for 
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'HOLD  STILL,  DOGGONE  IT.     HOLD  STILL  TILL  I  UNDO  THIS!" 

— Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 


Copyrighted  by  Henry  Barrett  Chamberlain. 

SOMEBODY'S  COMING  TO  HIS  HOUSE. 

— French  in  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 


MADE    CLEAR   BY    THE    INSPIRED    PENCIL    OF    THE    AMERICAN    CARTOONIST. 


a  long  time.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  will  lead 
indefinitely,  with  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Cleveland  fighting  for 
fourth  place,  and  Baltimore  and  Detroit  trailing  close  behind." 
Boston  is  pleased  with  being  credited  with  733,802  inhabitants, 
which,  as  The  Transcript  notes,  "brings  us  within  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  the  figures  allowed  St.  Louis  and  puts  us  almost  neck 
and  neck  in  the  race  for  fourth  place."  The  Boston  daily 
adds  that  "no  city  has  reason  to  feel  better  satisfied  with  her 
relative  stand  than  Los  Angeles,  with  her  long-distance  seaport 
and  water-supply,  for  she  is  within  less  than  ten  thousand  of 
San  Francisco  and  still  gaining." 

A  growth  of  566,654  in  four  years  pleases  the  New  York 
papers.  The  Sun  notes  that  with  the  inclusion  of  its  New  Jersey 
and  Westchester  suburbs  "the  estimated  population  of  New 
York  is  6,501,000,  which  would  be  creeping  very  close  to  London 
— for  London's  7,252,963  requires  equal  liberality  in  geography. 
.  .  .  Certainly  the  time  is  not  remote  when  this  city  will  be  at 
the  undisputed  head  of  the  world's  list." 

The  census  bureau  publishes  a  list  of  60  American  cities  having 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more.  Among  the  most  important 
(including  the  12  reserve-bank  cities)  are: 

Cities  1914  1910 

New  York 5,333,537  4,766,883 

Chicago 2.393,325  2,185,283 

Philadelphia 1,657,810  1,549,008 

St.  Louis 734,667  687,029 

Boston 733,802  670,585 

Cleveland 639,431  560,663 

Baltimore 579,590  558,485 

Pittsburg 564,878  533,905 

Detroit 537,650  465,766 

Buffalo 454,112  423,715 

San  Francisco 448,502  416,912 

Los  Angeles 438,914  319,198 

Milwaukee 417,054  373,857 

Cincinnati 402,175  363,591 

Newark,  N.  J 389,106  347,469 

New  Orleans 361,221  339,075 

Washington 353,378  331,069 

Minneapolis 343,466  214,744 

Seattle 313,029  237,194 

Jersey  City 293,921  267,779 

Kansas  City 281,911  248,381 

Indianapolis 259,413  233,650 

Portland,  Ore 250.601  207,214 

Atlanta 179,292  154,839 

Richmond 134,917  127,628 

Dallas 111,986  92,104 


THE  ISSUE  IN  COLORADO 

THE  DEFINITE  REFUSAL  of  the  Rockefeller  interests 
to  grant  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  arbitrate  the  sanguinary  strike  in  Colorado 
brings  up  again  sharply  the  right  of  labor  and  capital  to  carry  on 
private  wars,  with  sieges,  battles,  and  loss  of  life.  The  battles 
were  supposedly  between  the  strikers  and  the  State  militia, 
the  latter  trying  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette,  which  is  on  the  spot,  throws  a  vivid  light  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  State  troops  when  it  remarks  that  "we  must  purge  our 
militia  of  gun-fighters  and  murderers,"  and  furthermore,  "we 
must  take  our  militia  away  forever  from  the  clutches  of  big 
interests."  The  interests  in  the  troubled  district  are  considered 
largely  under  Standard  Oil  control;  at  any  rate,  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  undertaken  to  speak  for  them,  and  he  bases 
his  refusal  to  arbitrate  on  the  familiar  ground  that  he  is  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  the  free  American  working  man  who  does 
not  want  to  be  coerced  into  joining  a  union.  This  plea  meets  the 
approval  of  the  entire  conservative  press,  and  if  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  making  a  straightforward  fight  for  the  open  shop,  says  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  suggested  mediation  or  arbitration 
can  not  "offer  any  hope  of  effectiveness."  As  noted  below,  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  claim  that  unionism  is  the  issue  is  denied  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  and  his  statement  that  all  other  grievances 
have  been  rectified  is  also  contradicted.  Meanwhile  Federal 
troops  are  on  the  spot  and  a  Congressional  investigation  will  do 
as  much  or  little  as  such  efforts  usually  accomplish. 

The  news  accounts  put  the  number  of  lives  lost  during  the 
days  of  shooting  and  burning  as  high  as  175  or  as  low  as  72. 
This  war,  according  to  a  Denver  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald;  has  cost  the  State  of  Colorado  $750,000  in  actual  ex- 
penses and  a  business  loss  of  more  than  $12,000,000.  It  has 
cost  the  United  Mine  Workers  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  mine- 
owners  $2,300,000  "in  actual  expense  in  fighting  the  strikers," 
while  their  business  loss  is  thought  to  amount  to  perhaps  $10,- 
000,000.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the  bodies  of  the  twenty- 
five  victims  of  the  Ludlow  battle,  including  fourteen  children  and 
two  women,  no  evidence  was  brought  out  to  show  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  first  shooting  or  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  tent 
colony  was  set  on  fire.     A  physician  for  the  miners'  union  and 
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another  wit  stifled  thai  militiamen  tired  directly  :it  a  ranoh- 

houae  in  which  women  wore  sheltered.  The  doctor  said  thai 
the  fire  began  in  the  evening,  died  out,  and  "was  renewed  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  later  by  lire  which  seemed  to 
break  out  in  many  places  at  once.  The  tlanies  could  not  have 
leapt  from  tent  to  tent  in  the  creation  of  this 
blaze;  the  distances  between  were  too  great." 

The    next    morning,  when  a    few  of  the  tents 

were  left  standing,  the  two  witnesses  "saw 
troops  enter  the  colony  with  oil,  and  after 
saturating  the  tents  which  remained  upright. 
ignite  them."  The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
\'  08  prints  half  a  dozen  affidavits  of  men 
who  saw  the  militia  train  their  rifles  and 
machine  guns  on  the  tents  at  Ludlow,  and 
shoot  at  "anything  they  saw  move,  even  a 
dog."  According  to  these  accounts,  "not  a 
shot  was  fired  by  any  one  from  the  tent 
colony,  or  near  ttie  tents";  "the  few  men 
who  had  guns  went  away  to  other  places, 
and  there  was  no  excuse  to  shoot  into  the 
tents."  These  accounts  are  credited  by  the 
editors  of  such  Colorado  dailies  as  the  Den- 
ver A'//»'i,vy,  Times,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
and  Colorado  Spring*  (iazctte.  The  Pueblo 
Chieftain,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that 
the  strikers  began  the  shooting,  that  "the 
first  man  killed  was  a  Colorado  militiaman," 
and  that  the  balance  of  the  fighting  was  by 
the  militiamen  on  the  defensive,  not  the 
offensive.  And  the  representatives  of  the 
mine  operators,  in  their  statement  refusing 
to  arbitrate,  assert  thai  no  child  or  "woman 
was  killed  by  rifle  fire,  nor  did  the  soldiers 
know  of.  or  have  reason  to  suspect,  the 
presence  of  non-combatants  where  the  strikers  had  concealed 
them." 

The  coming  of  United  States  troops  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Amnions  seems  to  have  been  welcomed  by  the  strike  leaders,  the 
operators,  and  the  distracted  State,  county,  and  local  officials. 
It  is  no  less  welcome  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which 
have  been  venting  editorial  pity,  wrath,  and  contempt  upon  the 
State  of  Colorado,  its  people,  and  its  government.  That  the 
troops  will  succeed  in  disarming  the  strikers  and  mine  guards 
is  generally  admitted,  and.  ascertain  editors  point  out,  they  will 
handle  the  situation  as  neutrals,  whereas  the  State  militia  have 
been  freely  accused  of  siding  with  the  operators.     A  breathing- 


ELIAS  M.   AMMONB, 

The  Governor  of  Colorado,  who  ad- 
mitted that  thy  strike  situation  had 
gone  beyond  his  control  and  was 
forced  to  send  for  Federal  aid. 


time  having  thus  been  obtained,  it   may  be  utilized  I isi 

how   to   prevent  recurrence  of    the  troubles  and    to   arrange   a 

final  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

It  was  with  such  a  settlement  in  mind  that  Chairman  Poster, 

of  the  House  committee,  thai  lias  been  investigating  the  Colorado 
strike  situation,  called  on  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.  Mr.  Rockefeller  declares  in  a  pr 
statement  thai  "Dr.  Foster  -was  unable  to 
make  any  suggestion  which  did  not  involve 
the  unionizing  of  the  mines  or  the  submission 
of  that  question  to  arbitration."  "We 
showed  the  doctor  that  all  of  the  points  which 
are  claimed  to  be  at  issue,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  unionizing  the  camps,  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  had  voluntarily 
granted  to  its  employees  long  before  the 
strike  was  called  or  talked  of."  But  to 
unionize  "at  the  behest,  not  of  our  em- 
ployees, less  than  10  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  union  men,  but  at  the  demand  of  an 
outside  body,"  would  involve,  said  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  "a  matter  of  principle  which 
we  could  not  concede  or  arbitrate."  And  lie 
went  on  to  make  his  position  perfectly  (dear: 

"We  do  not  question  the  right  of  any 
workmen  to  freely  associate  themselves  in 
unions  for  the  furtherance  of  their  common 
and  legitimate  interests,  but  we  do  assert 
the  equal  right  of  an  individual  to  work  in- 
dependently of  a  union  if  he  so  elects.  We 
are  contending  against  the  right  of  unions  t,> 
impose  themselves  npon  an  industry  by 
force,  by  assault,  and  murder,  and  not 
against  the  right  of  men  to  organize  for 
their  mutual  benefit." 


If  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
wore  lo  submit  to  the  unionizing  of  its  camps,  continues  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  "all  of  its  loyal,  non-union  employees,  numbering 
several  thousands,"  would  "be  thrown  out  of  employment  un- 
less willing  to  submit  as  individuals  to  union  dictation."  But 
he  holds  that  "tin-  issue  is  not  one  of  merely  local  impor- 
tance," for  it  "affects  every  working  man  throughout  this  land  " — 

"Surely,  no  thinking  man  can  ask.  much  less  expect,  that  we 
will  abandon  our  own  employees  and  the  cause  of  the  workers 
of  the  entire  country  because  violence  and  wholesale  slaughter 

are    brought    about    by    an    (dement    which    lias   come    to    regard 

itself  as  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

"Are  the  labor-unions,  representing  a  small  minority  of  t ho 
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THE   MORNING    AFTER   AT    LUDLOW. 
View  of  the  flame-swept  tent-colony  of  striking  miners,  where  men,  women,  and  children  were  shot,  burned,  and  suffocated. 


workers  of  the  country,  to  be  sustained  in  their  disregard  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  work  without 
interference,  whether  he  be  a  union  or  a  non-union  man?" 

"It  would  be  difficult,"  comments  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"to  state  more  impressively  the  principle  of  'the  open  shop' — 
the  principle  that  a  workman  shall  be  free  to  remain  outside  the 
union  if  he  chooses,  and  that  an  employer  shall  be  free  to  em- 
ploy such  a  workman."     It  continues: 

"Whether  one  thinks  it  a  good  principle  or  a  bad  principle, 
it  is  clearly  a  fundamental  principle,  and  one  upon  which  any 
American  has  a  right  to  act.  Until  the  closed  shop  is  made 
compulsory  by  law — and  we  are  a  long,  long  way  from  that — 
the  man  who  conducts  an  open  shop  is  entitled  to  protection  .  .  . 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  under  which  he  lives  to 
defend  him  against  violence  and 
against  intimidation."    " 

And  Mr.  Rockefeller's  stand 
wins  him  high  praise  from  such 
conservative  journals  as  the 
New  York  Sun  and  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger.  But  the  New  York 
Tribune  is  inclined  to  wonder 
"what  all  this  bitter  warfare  is 
about"  "if  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination against  union  miners," 
and  if  "the  other  demands  of  the 
strikers  have  all  been  conceded." 

Certain  facts  brought  out  in 
the  news  dispatches,  shortly  af- 
ter the  publication  of  the  Rocke- 
feller statement,  seem  to  the 
New  York  Globe  to  be  "squarely 
against"  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "justi- 
fying defense  "  that  "he  is 
maintaining  at  great  cost  the 
'open- shop'  principle."  For 
instance,  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  declare  that 
the  question  of  unionizing  the 
mines  is  not  the  issue  and  an- 
nounce that  the  strike  can  be  set- 
tled 'if  Mr.  Rockefeller's  repre- 
sentatives will  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  employees,  to 
adjust  grievances  and  "  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  by  which 
individual  grievances  can  be  ad- 


A  VAIN  REFUGE. 

One  of  the  pits  at  Ludlow  in  which  women  and  children 
sought  shelter  from  the  fire  of  rifles  and  machine  guns,  only 
to  die  from  suffocation  when  the  tents  were  burned. 


justed  as  they  may  arise  in  the  future."  On  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Congressman  Keating,  of  Colorado,  declared 
one  day  last  week  that  the  domination  of  the  Rockefellers  in 
the  strike  district  had  "made  it  practically  impossible  to  en- 
force laws  and  protect  human  life."  He  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  very  grand  jury  which  last 
fall  indicted  leaders  of  the  miners'  union  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Law  reported  that  State  laws  have  not  been  properly 
enforced;  that  coal  companies  have  controlled  county  officers; 
that  many  camp-marshals  have  exercised  arbitrary  powers  and 
have  "brutally  assaulted  miners,"  who  "can  not  complain  of 
real  grievances  without  being  discharged."  Also,  that  "  the 
scrip  system  is  still  in  effect,  and  miners  feel  under  an  unjust 

obligation  to  trade  at  the 
company's  stores  because  of  the 
attitude  of  mine  superintendents 
in  denying  the  miners  check 
weighmen  to  see  that  the  miners 
got  full  credit  for  the  coal  sent 
out  of  the  shafts." 

Colorado,  her  papers  admit, 
has  a  task  before  her.  According 
to  the  Pueblo  Chieftain: 

"  It  is  a  question  of  good  citi- 
zenship against  the  domination 
of  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  misled 
lot  of  foreigners  now  in  the  hills 
with  guns,  and  their  champions 
and  generals,  the  muckrakers  of 
Colorado 

"The  first  thing  of  considera- 
tion is  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  order,  the  establishment  of 
human  and  property  liberties 
in  the  southern  coal-field.  When 
that  is  done  then  the  less  im- 
portant question  of  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  em- 
ployee and  employer  can  be 
calmly  considered." 

The  Colorado  City  Argus  ad- 
mits that  "if  ever  a  State  gov- 
ernment has  shown  utter  inca- 
pacity for  preserving  peace  and 
protecting  its  own  citizens  from 
lawlessness,  the  present  govern- 
ment of  this  State  has  shown 
it  in  the  strike  situation  in  its 
southern  coal-fields." 
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END  OF  A   23-YEAR-OLD  LAWSUIT 

THE  SETTLEMENT  in  the  \Yw  York  courts  of  a  law- 
suit rivaling  the  famous  case  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce 
in  Dickens's  "Bleak  House,"  gives  point  to  all  the 
efforts  now  on  foot  to  lessen  the  law's  delays  and  simplify 
judicial  procedure.  We  have  smiled  over  the  suit  which  ruined 
the  Jarndya  family,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  taking  it  for 
granted  "that  our  own  courts  could  not  tolerate  any  parallel." 
But  the  case  of  Donnelly  vs.  McArdle,  which  has  just  been 
decided  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in  New  York,  lias  been  pending 
for  twenty-three  years.  During  that  time,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  there  have  been  ten  trials.  Forty-five 
judges,  95  lawyers,  and  24!)  witnesses  have  been  involved; 
the  case  has  outlived  17  of  these  judges,  13  of  the  lawyers,  and 
12  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Donnelly  gets  final  confirmation  of 
a  judgment  of  $48,000  in  his  favor,  but  he  has  spent  $186,000 
in  counsel  fees.  The  litigation,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "has 
wrecked  his  life."  But  if  The  Herald  is  to  be  believed,  he  is 
not  through  yet.     As  we  read  in  its  account  of  the  case: 

"Both  of  the  contestants  have  grown  gray  in  the  bitter  feud, 
and  spent  most  of  their  fortunes  in  an  effort  to  best  each  other. 
The  decision  finds  them  virtually  poor,  but  with  the  bitterness 
born  of  their  earlier  hatred  fanned  into  fresh  flame  by  the  added 
grimness  of  passing  years.  Both  seem  ready  to  leap  again  into 
the  legal  arena  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

"An  attempted  murder  in  a  court-room,  pistols  drawn  in  the 
streets  of  Albany,  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and  the 
array  of  eminent  counsel  in  the  fight  are  several  of  the  features 
that  have  made  the  case  stand  out  prominently  in  the  history 
of  Xew  York  jurisprudence. 

"'It's  my  life,'  Mr.  Donnelly  once  remarked,  just  after  he 
was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  shoot  Mr.  McArdle 
in  1894. 

" '  I  win,  but  I  lose,'  was  his  comment  Friday  when  a  telegram 
came  from  Albany  telling  him  that  he  received  only  what  he 
termed  'a  paltry  $48,000.' 

"Mr.  Donnelly  now  threatens  to  sue  several  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  case,  who,  he  alleges,  have  wronged  him.  He  says 
he  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  an  effort  to  obtain  his 


rights,  and  that  only  death  will  stop  him  from  taking  up  legal 
cudgels  against  the  persons  he  believes  are  responsible  for  the 
award  of  the  small  amount." 

As  the  newspapers  tell  the  story,  Messrs.  Donnelly  and 
McArdle  were  brothers-in-law  and  partners  in  the  iron  business. 
In  1891,  after  business  reverses,  trouble  arose  over  the  prei 
nature  of  a  certain  bill  of  sale,  which  brought  the  partnership  to 
an  end.  Donnelly  sued.  The  list  of  dismissals,  orders  for  new 
trials,  and  appeals  as  enumerated  by  The  Herald  is  confusing 
enough  for  the  non-legal  mind.  The  shooting  episode  of  1894, 
said  to  be  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind  in  a  Xew  York  court- 
room, would  have  done  credit  to  the  wildest  days  of  the  Wesl 
or  of  the  "feud"  region. 

In  this  case,  which  it  looks  upon  as  illustrating  the  possi- 
bilities in  all  damage  cases,  the  Columbus  Dispatch  finds  one 
explanation  for  much  of  the  opposition  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws: 

"Delay  makes  business  for  lawyers  and  professional  jurors. 
It  defeats  many  a  just  claim  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
injured  complainant  to  carry  it  through  the  courts.  It  detracts 
from  the  rule  of  justice  by  giving  an  undue  advantage  to  the 
wealthy  and  withholding  from  the  injured,  because  he  is  poor, 
the  relief  that  should  be  his.  Nothing  is  more  sorely  needed 
than  prompter  justice.  Donnelly  got  his  $48,000  by  paying 
out  four  dollars  for  every  one  received.  If  he  was  entitled 
to  the  money,  he  should  have  got  it  without  expense.  The 
same  is  true  of  damage  claims  of  every  sort.  The  justice  that 
must  thus  be  bought  or  must  be  fought  for  until  life  is  wrecked 
or  gone  is  no  justice  at  all." 

And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  comments  on  the  settlement  of  this 
long-drawn  out  case: 

"Perhaps  civilization  may  some  time  evolve  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  that  will  absolutely  prevent  any  such  procrastina- 
tion of  justice.  A  jury  left  free  to  act  without  any  appeal 
could  have  settled  the  Donnelly  claim  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
had  it  over  with.  It  is  the  appeals  that  make  justice  farcical 
without,  on  the  average,  making  it  any  more  exact  than  it  would 
be  without  them.  That  is  apparent  enough  to  every  man  who 
is  not  a  lawyer." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Vera  Crlz  is  now  pretty  well  Fletcherized. — Chattanooga  Times. 

"A  B  C"  DIPLOMACY  ought  to  be  congenial  at  Washington. —  Wall  Strict 
Journal. 

Aggressive  action  is  a  more  alluring  alliteration  than  watchful  waiting. 

— New  York  Mail. 

"TlBED  business  men"  is  no  figure  of  speech  in  legislative  matters. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Don't  forget,  tho.  that  Clean-up  Week  also  offers  its  opportunity  to 
patriots. — Syracuse  Herald. 

COLORADO  labor  apparently  is  of  the  opinion  that  money  should  not  talk 
back-     Wall  Street  Journal. 

I'm  English  uill  also  note  that  none  of  our  army  or  naval  ofllcers  are 
resigning. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

''II  \n<, f-  O'SHAI  QHNEBST  "ill  welcome  the  relief  from  his  daily  grind  of 

delivering  ultimatums.     Rochester  Post  Express. 

'I'm  Constitution  follows  the  Flag,  but  whether  the  Constitutionals!  - 
will  or  not  of  course  is  another  <iuest ion.  —Syracuse  Herald. 

I.l.t  us  hope  l  hat  bj  2016  at  least,  we  shall  be  celebrating  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  on  the  Rio  Grande  border.     New  York  World. 

M  IYBX  lluerta  thought  he  could  get  ga.\  with  the  United  States  and  get 
awa\    "i'li  it   because  ihe  Colonel  is  noi  at   home. — Knnirillc  Sentinel. 

MAN?    a    man   now    shouting   "On    to    Mexico  City  I "   will   conceal    his 
tfl  (Then  the  collector  COmei  around  lor  the  war  taxes.       .Xiir   York  Sun. 

'I'm.  tendency  toward  belligerency  in  the  month  of  April  may  be  g 
holdover  from  the  regular  spring  brimstone  treatment   of  vouthful  days. — 

Washington  l'<>st. 

'I'm,  conviction  of  a  Boston  butcher  on  the  charge  of  using  sawdust 
in  his  sausage  eliminates  at  least  one  market  for  the  utilization  of  lumber 
by-products. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


The  Mexican  Federals  are  sdrely  in  need  of  a  new  manager. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Colorado  upholds  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  with  a  war  of  her  own. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Will  the  A.   B.   O.  Powers  be  able   to  get   around   the  Zapatistas? 

Springfield  Republican. 

There  will  not  be  any  real  war  until  the  Missouri  mule  arrives  on  the 
ground. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Secretary  Daniels  may  be  able  to  make  the  Navy  take  water,  but 
Huerta  can't. —  Washington  Herald. 

Si  c  uetary  DANIELS  may  object  to  his  dry  Navy  taking  any  Mexican 
port. — Metnphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

There  is  much  work  that  another  kind  of  A  B  C  League  could  profitably 
do  in  Mexico. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

GENERAL  CoXEY'S  army  is  still  marching  on  to  Washington,  carefulh 
avoiding  the  recruiting  offices  en  route. — Boston  Transcript. 

I  i  everything  comes  out  now  perhaps  we  shall  discover  what  John  Lind 
did  while  he  was  in  Mexico. — Marshalltoun  Times-Republican. 

At  that  we  can  not  deny  General  Huerta  the  right  to  a  sardonic  smile 
when  he  thinks  of  the  situation  in  Colorado. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

The   Antisaloon  League  may  point  with  pride  to  the  victory  of  our 

prohibition  Navy  over  the    forces   of   Huerta,    the   inebriate. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

It  might  be  worse  What  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  asked  to  decide  whether  our  marines  in  Mexico  needed  more  am- 
munition?—  WaU  Street  Journal. 

THE  next  step  in  the  mediation  program  will  piobalily  be  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  fool  editor  to  get  off  something  about  the  Argentine-Brazil- 
Ohlle  diplomatic  Effort  Flabbergasts  General  Huerta,  and  so  on  through 
the  alphabet  Hut  we  defy  any  of  them  to  start  at  /.  and  work  it  back- 
ward.—  Wanders  Arbenblatl. 
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A   HOME-RULE    CRY   IN   THE    BALKANS 


EPIRUS  is  a  region  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  inhabited  by 
Greeks  and  lying  partly  in  Greece  and  partly  in  Albania. 
The  part  of  it  in  Greece  is  happy  and  contented ;  the  part 
of  it  in  Albania  feels  much  the  same  as  Texas  might  if  by  some 
treaty  it  were  thrust  under  the  rule  of  Mexico.  Epirus  would 
like  to  hoist  the  Greek  flag,  but 
the  Powers  forbid  it,  and  open 
rebellion  might  bring  in  Austrian 
and  Italian  armies  to  make  mat- 
ters worse.  So,  we  read,  Epirus 
requests  a  certain  form  of  home 
rule,  such  as  Austria  gives  cer- 
tain of  her  dependencies.  Mr. 
W.  Pember  Reeves,  chairman  of 
the  Anglo-Hellenic  League,  states 
the  London  Chronicle  the  in- 


m 

tolerable  condition  of  Epirus  un- 
der the  barbaric  rule  of  Albania, 
and  tells  us  that  Albania's  new 
King,  William  of  Wied,  is  little 
more  than  a  figure-head,  the  real 
rider  being  the  bandit  chief,  Essad 
Pasha.     He  writes: 


"Abundant  testimony  from 
many  sources  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  northern  Epirus  and  in 
Albania  proper  shows  into  what 
plight  the  same  Great  Powers 
bring  provinces  of  whose  fate 
they  make  themselves  the  arbi- 
ters, and  where  the  agents  of  some 

of  them  are  ever  busy.  The  condition  of  Albania  itself  is  one  of 
sheer  anarchy.  In  northern  Epirus  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment set  up  by  the  inhabitants  holds  most  of  the  west  and  the 
center.  The  northeast  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Albanians, 
some  supporting  Prince  William,  some  hoisting  Turkish  colors. 
Certain  posts  are  still  held  by  Greek  troops,  which  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos  hesitates  to  withdraw.  Their  presence  there  hinders  the 
Epirotes  from  expelling  the  Albanians  from  the  Kaza  of  Koritza, 
a  contingency  which  the  Greek 
Government,  for  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, seems  anxious  to  avoid.  The 
telegraph  to  Koritza  was  cut  a 
fortnight  ago",  so  all  news  from 
that  quarter  must  be  accepted 
with  reserve.  There  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  fighting,  nota- 
bly at  Odritzani,  where  the  Al- 
banians, after  trying  a  night  at- 
tack on  the  Epirotes,  were  beaten 
with  loss  and  left  two  machine 
guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Greek  Epirotes  to  defend 
themselves  against  Albania.  They 
are  well  armed  and  outnumber 
the  drilled  Albanian  gendarmerie 
many  times.  A  much  more  seri- 
ous question  for  them  is  the  will  of 
the  Great  Powers.  Already  cer- 
tain Italian  newspapers  are  clam- 
oring that  international  forces 
should  be  used  in  Epirus — in 
other  words,  that  the  Greek 
Epirotes  should  be  shot  down." 


BULGARIA 


WHERE  THE  BALKAN  HOME-RULERS  ARE  ACTIVE. 

Epirus  was  divided  by  the  Powers  and  was  left  partly  in  Greece 
and  partly  in  Albania.  The  Epirotes  in  Albania  declare  they  will 
never  be  ruled  by  the  Albanian  "savages"  and  demand  autonomy. 


This     enthusiastic     friend     of 


Mother  Europe- 
ments  mix." 


Epirus  proceeds  to  ask  what  the   Epirotes  are  fighting  for,  and 
replies: 

"They  are  not  asking  for  justice.  That,  of  course,  would  be 
union  with  Greece.  But  that  they  regard  as  hopeless.  All 
they  now  beg  for  are  the  guaranties  of  a  tolerable  existence. 

They  plead  for  some  such  form 
of  home  rule  as  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  is  granted  to  more  than 
one  province.  They  propose 
that  northern  Epirus  should  be 
divided  into  two  administrative 
districts  under  Dutch  officers  to 
be  appointed  by  Prince  William. 
They  have  offered  to  be  a  part 
of  Albania,  to  pay  taxes,  to  let 
their  local  gendarmerie  be  under 
Dutch  officers,  and  to  include 
the  Albanian  language  in  the 
curriculum  of  their  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  ask  that 
their  Dutch  governors  should  be 
advised  by  local  councils,  that 
the  Greek  schools,  churches,  and 
municipal  franchises  should  be 
respected,  and  that  their  gendar- 
merie and  militia  should  be  part- 
ly Greek.  Above  all,  they  ask 
for  a  local  Parliament  owning 
allegiance,  of  course,  to  Prince 
William.  These  terms  are,  I 
believe,  in  substance  those  which 
they  asked  for  last  month  and 
which  were  conveyed  to  Prince 
William  by  his  agent,  Major 
Thompson,  after  a  visit  to 
Epirus.  Prince  William's  Al- 
banian advisers  rejected  them.  There  at  this  moment  the 
matter  rests." 

An  interesting  paragraph  of  his  letter  is  devoted  to  a  com- 
parison between  Epirus  and  Ulster,  in  which  we  read  that  these 
"unfortunate  Epirotes,  an  educated,  civilized  people,  are  being 
forced  under  the  rule  of  Moslem  savages,  whose  chief  industry 

is  professional  brigandage."  That 
differentiates  them  from  Carson's 
followers  in  Ireland : 


"It  is  usual  to  compare  the 
case  of  the  Epirotes  with  that  of 
the  Ulster  Protestants,  but  the 
analogy,  tho  by  no  means  fanci- 
ful, is  anything  but  exact.  No- 
body proposes — at  the  dictation 
of  Austria  and  Italy — to  expel 
the  Ulster  Protestants  from  the 
British  Empire,  or  to  put  them 
under  a  foreign  flag.  Ulster  has 
not  been  proclaimed  a  part  of 
some  savage  country,  say  Mo- 
rocco. No  one  has  suggested 
that  her  people  should  call  them- 
selves Arabs  or  Abyssinians,  that 
they  should  lose  the  protection 
of  the  British  Army  or  fleet,  or 
be  regarded  as  aliens  by  the 
British  Parliament.  They  are 
not  to  be  ruled  by  a  German 
Prince,  or  deprived  of  votes  and 
Parliamentary  institutions.  The 
Irish  Nationalists  may  have 
their  faults,  but  they  are  civilized 


ALBANIA  S  FUTURE. 

I  really  cannot   make   these   discordant  ele- 

— Graecia  (Paris). 
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Christians.  The  roughest  of  them  are  not  brutal  bandits 
whose  hands  during  the  last  eighteen  months  have  been 
red  with  the  blood  of  Ulster  peasants.  Mr.  John  Redmond  has 
many  critics,  but  his;  bitterest  enemies  have  never  likened  him 
to  Esssd  Pasha.  I  would  invite  you  and  any  fair-minded  reader 
of  yours  interested  in  the  matter  to  inquire  into  Essad  Pasha's 
record.  When  they  have  ascertained  it  they  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, agree  that  in  refusing  to  place  themselves,  their  wives, 
children,  and  property  under  the  despotic  rule  of  such  a  person, 
the  Epirotes  are  only  striving  for  the  primary  rights  of  man. 
For  Essad  Pasha  is  just  now  the  virtual  ruler  of  Albania,  in  so 
far  a>  Albania  has  a  ruler  at  all." 


TURKISH    PERSECUTION  OF  GREEKS 

A  TOUCH  of  grim  irony  appears  in  Turkey's  preparations 
-for  the  expected  war  with  (ireece  over  the  Egean 
Islands.  Money  must  be  raised  to  buy  and  equip 
a  fleet,  and  as  many  wealthy  Creek  merchants  are  living  in 
Turkey  they  are  being  made  to  contribute  heavily  for  the  war 
on  their  homeland.  In  the  case  of  the  poorer  Greeks,  we  read, 
a  simpler  course  is  followed,  the  Turks  taking  everything  they 
have  and  advising  them  to  go  home.  A  few  months  ago  Turkey 
bought  a  dreadnought  that  was  building  for  Brazil.  Greece 
followed  by  acquiring  a  cruiser  building  for  China,  and  a  few 
days  ago  ordered  a  24,000-ton  battle-ship  of  a  French  company, 
to  be  delivered  in  1916.  These  preparations  show  what  eventual- 
ities the  two  governments  have  in  view.  Our  information  re- 
garding the  persecution  of  Greeks  in  Turkey  is  from  the  Ekkle- 
siastike  Alethtia,  a  Greek  organ  published  in  Constantinople, 
which  says: 

"The  news  arriving  from  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace  continues  to  paint  in  darkest  colors  the  status  of  our 
compatriots,  the  destruction  and  almost  the  radical  extermina- 
tion of  whom  forms  the  fair  goal  of  the  endeavors  of  certain 
patriots  in  these  latter  days,  who  wish  to  show  their  patriotic 
zeal.  Their  aim  is  elearVit  is  to  weaken  the  Greek  Orthodox 
element  and  compel  the  Greeks  to  emigrate.  The  means  used 
differ  in  Asia  and  Europe  according  to  the  situation.  In  Asia 
Minor  where  the  Greek  population  holds  the  threads  of  economic 
life  and  grows  by  trading,  they  are  trying  to  strike  it  at  the  very 
source  of  its  social  existence  by  proclaiming  against  it  a  most 
inhuman  boycott,  and  compelling  it  to  furnish  contributions  far 
beyond  its  means  for  the  Ottoman  fleet.  The  bigoted  outcry 
against  our  commercial  class  is  heard  everywhere;  and  the  press 
sounds  the  tocsin  against  those  who  are  represented  as  plotting 
against  their  Moslem  neighbors.  Persons  of  the  lowest  sort  are 
gathered  and  set  against  Greek  shops,  and  these  insult  the 
guileless  Moslems  who  trade  with  them,  threatening  them  with 
all  sorts  of  evils  if  they  do  not  cut  off  all  relation  with  Greeks. 
And  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  local  authorities  in  some 
places  look  on  heedless  at  what  is  done  or  content  themselves 
with  platonic  assurances  that  things  will  quiet  down  or  with 
saying  they  are  not  suitable;  while  in  many  others  they  take 
a  share  in  this  business  and  even  head  the  movement." 


The  position  of  things  is  even  worse  in  Thrace,  where  war 
made  its  saddest  havoc.  The  Greek  editor  in  the  Turkish 
capital  gives  a  touching  and  pathetic  account  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passed,  and  the  following  details  help  us  to 
realize  how  terrible  were  the  ravages  of  the  late  struggle,  whose 
spoils  the  Turk  is  now  trying  to  seize: 

"In  eastern  Thrace,  where  because  of  the  catastrophes  of  the 
war  there  is  no  business  life,  the  destructive  contest  is  carried 
on  in  a  briefer  fashion  by  the  simpler  method  of  merely  stealing 
the  belongings  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  bluntly  told  without 
circumlocution  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  leaving  their 
homes.  Moslem  refugees  are  being  settled  in  Greek  Orthodox 
villages;  they  drive  out  the  owners  from  their  very  houses  and 
fields,  and  take  possession  of  these,  steal  their  belongings  and 
strip  them  in  every  possible  way.  Furthermore  the  com- 
pulsory collections  for  the  fleet,  carried  on  beyond  all  limit — 
for  from  one  poor  village  of  thirty  houses  they  gathered  sixty 
liras — the  beatings,  ill-treatment  of  every  sort,  false  accusations, 
and  imprisonments  of  the  leading  men  so  as  to  frighten  the 
rest,  and  the  altogether  atrocious  action  of  the  lesser  govern- 
ment officials  are  all  signs  of  this  same  situation;  and  there  is 
also  the  chronic  question  of  amnesty,  with  its  accompanying 
daily  imprisonments  and  releases  and  second  imprisonments  and 
transfers  from  prison  to  prison." 


FEMINISM  IN  CLEOPATRA'S  LAND 

THE  CRY  for  emancipated  and  educated  women  is 
rapidly  traveling  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Orient.  It  has  lately  been  taken  up  by  Egypt,  and  has 
so  appealed  to  the  nobility  of  the  country  that  the  mother  of 
the  reigning  Khedive  has  gathered  around  herself  the  women 
notables  of  her  race  and  the  prominent  foreign  women  in  Cairo 
and  formed  them  into  the  "Women's  Educational  Union," 
whose  avowed  objects  are  thus  stated  in  the  press: 

"1.  To  unite  in  a  common  band  women  of  all  nationalities 
interested  in  education,  and  thus  promote  the  cause  of  female 
education. 

"2.  To  assist  mothers  and  teachers  to  understand  the  best 
principles  of  education,  and  afford  them  opportunities  for  con- 
sultation and  cooperation,  so  that  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  each  may  be  profitable  to  all. 

"3.  To  provide  for  this  purpose  lectures  dealing  with  educa- 
tion in  its  physical,  mental,  and  moral  aspects. 

"4.  To  afford  to  girls  and  young  women  who  have  been  well- 
educated  an  opportunity  of  maintaining  an  interest  in  in- 
tellectual and  literary  matters,  and  to  publish  for  that  purpose 
a  magazine  dealing  with  educational  subjects  in  a  language 
understood  by  the  majority." 

Commenting  on  the  formation  of  this  influential  associa- 
tion, The  African  Times  and  Orient  Review  (London),  an  organ 
of  young  Orientals,  ably  conducted  by  Duse  Mahomed,  an 
Egyptian  Nationalist,  says: 


ALBANIA.  TUE  SPINNING  TOP  OF  THE  POWERS. 

•    —  ©Vlk  (Berlin). 

ALBANIA'S   PLIGHT    IN    CARICATURE 


AFHAID  OF  HIS  SHADOW. 


— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 
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U.  S.  JACKIES  READING  THE  WAR  NEWS,  PERCHED  ON  A    12-INCH  GUN  OF  THE  "WYOMING." 

A   STRANGE    CONTRAST:   MEXICAN   AND    UNITED    STATES    WEAPONS. 


"The  spread  of  education  in  Egypt  has  convinced  the  leaders 
of  thought  that  the  physical  and  moral  elevation  of  their  race 
and  the  advancement  of  their  country  are  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  on  the  physical  and  moral  elevation  of  the  women 
and  their  emancipation  from  the  trammels  which  custom, 
rather  than  religion,  has  imposed  on  them.  As  the  men  become 
more  educated  they  are  desirous  of  finding  women  of  equal 
intellectual  attainments  for  their  life  companions,  and  this  is 
leading  to  monogamy,  especially  among  the  higher  and  titled 
classes.  The  vernacular  press  has  energetically  supported  the 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  veil  and  the  emancipation 
of  women,  and  a  general  change  in  public  opinion  is  easily 
perceptible. 

"This  Women's  Educational  Union  is  only  one  of  the  more 
prominent  results  of  this  mental  movement,  and  it  is  intended 
to  give  practical  effect  to  its  ideas  by  supplementing  the  ex- 
isting schools  for  girls,  the  accommodation  of  which  is  already 
unequal  to  the  demand.  But  it  is  felt  that  the  education  of 
girls  should  be  carried  further  than  is  now  possible,  and  that 
facilities  should  also  be  afforded  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
their  studies  to  those  whose  early  marriage  had  prematurely 
stopt  their  education." 

Mr.  Duse  Mohamed  adds  that  "there  is  every  sign  that  the 
society  will  meet  with  the  success  it  so  well  deserves"  since 
it  is  designed  to  supply  a  need  universally  felt  among  literate 
Egyptians  who  want  to  associate  with  intellectual  and  emanci- 
pated women. 


CUBA  ON   OUR   MEXICAN   POLICY 

IT  IS  FITTING  that  Cuba  should  answer  those  critics  of  the 
United  States  who  see  only  a  thinly  veiled  form  of  piracy 
in  our  occupation  of  Mexican  soil.  The  very  same  accusa- 
tion was  made  in  1898,  by  the  Continental  press,  many  will 
remember,  when  our  forces  went  to  Cuba.  The  United  States 
flag,  once  up,  would  never  come  down,  they  averred  in  much 
the  same  tone  we  now  hear  about  our  flag  in  Mexico.  But  it  did 
come  down,  and  Cuba  views  our  acts  in  Mexico  in  the  light  of  its 
own  experience.  We  have  quoted  from  time  to  time  the  com- 
ment of  Latin-American  papers  which  have  breathed  suspicion 
and  fear  of  North-American  motives,  but  we  find  in  El  Mundo, 
of  Havana,  a  strong  statement  in  favor  of  our  attitude.     It  says: 

"There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  United  States 
intend  to  occupy  Mexico  permanently,  much  less  to  suspect 
that  they  purpose  annexing  it  and  incorporating  it  in  the  Union. 
We  ought  to  throw  away  that  solution  of  the  question  at  once. 
The  United  States,  of  course,  have  quite  sufficient  strength  to 
conquer  Mexico,  but  it  is  merely  ignorance  and  a  certain  spirit 
of  quixotism  in  the  Union  that  would  lead  the  country  to  claim 
Mexico.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  republican  colossus  of 
North  America  would  determine  to  appropriate  Mexico.  Such  a 
course  would  cause  alarm  and  indignation  through  the  whole  of 
Latin  America.     The  protests  on  the  part  of  these  southern 
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Latin  B  ffould  be  strong  and  oven  dangerous.     Therefore, 

we  repeat  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  this 
powerful    Anglo-Saxon    Republic   contemplates    the   permanent 

occupation  of  Mexico." 

The  writer  continues  with  a  tribute  to  President  Wilson  for 
the  fine  spirit  he  has  shown  throughout  the  dispute,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old-World  Powers: 

"The  United  States  are  not  going  to  act  as  England  did  in 
Egypt;  nor  as  France  has  acted  in  Tunis;  nor  as  Italy  has  acted 
in  Tripoli.  The  United  States  will  not  indulge  in  the  Moroccan 
intrigues  of  France  and  Spain.  Mexico  shall  preserve  her  in- 
dependence; Mexico  shall  continue  to  be  a  republic.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  think  that  the  United  States  will  assume  a  military 
occupation  of  the  territory  which  is  to  lie  permanent  in  character. 
President  Wilson  has  declared  that  he  will  give  to  the  Mexican 
;>eople  an  opportunity  of  passing  their  own  laws  and  founding  a 
government,  organic,  firm,  and  stable." 

South  America  is  then  reminded  of  the  benefits  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  conferred  upon  it.  Europe  has  kept  its  hands  off 
the  great  republics  of  the  southern  continent  because  of  the 
force  exercised  by  this  American  policy,  and,  in  fact: 

"Without  that  Doctrine,  which  is  really  the  center  of  the 
independence  of  such  republics  as  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Peru, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  governments  of  Europe  would  have 
invaded  the  rights  of  these  Latin  peoples.  Europe  has  appro- 
priated the  territory  of  Egypt,  the  territories  of  North  Africa, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  the  country  of  the  Boers.  Japan 
has  also  taken  Korea  into  its  charge.  Such  invasion  and  appro- 
priation have  been  possible  because  the  peoples  who  were  thus 
despoiled  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  would  have  saved  them  from  foreign  invasion  as  the 
Spanish  Americans  have  been  saved." 

The  editor  of  El  Mundo  sums  up  in  the  following  terms  some 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  our  policies  in  this  hemisphere: 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  Latin  republics 
would  have  been  involved  in  horrible  and  shameful  domestic 
convulsions,  and  would  have  been  debarred  from  establishing 
firm  and  just  governments  and  from  cultivating  that  material 
and  intellectual  advancement  which  is  the  bulwark  of  their 
nationality.  As  it  happens,  these  republics  have  become 
formidable  and  respected  throughout  the  world.  This  is  evi- 
denced in  the  present  national  character  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Don  Quixotes  of  Mexico  have  induced  its  Govern- 
ment to  resist  the  United  States.  These  recalcitrants  are  just 
as  witless  as  those  in  Spain  who  in  1898  undertook  the  same 
policy  of  resistance,  believing  in  their  childish  way  that  they 
were  able  to  conquer  the  United  States,  immense  as  was  its  popula- 
tion, its  wealth,  its  fleet,  and  its  vast  resources.  We  Cubans, 
while  in  our  heart  we  deplore  the  actual  conflict,  nevertheless 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  United  States,  without  whose 
assistance  Cuba  would  be  to-day  the  effete  colony  of  a  European 
monarchy." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HISTORY  AS  WRITTEN  IN  RUSSIA— The  following 
extract  from  a  text-book  of  history  for  secondary  schools  in 
Russia,  written  by  M.  Ilajavski,  is  published  in  the  London 
Star  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  education  imparted  to  the 
Russian  people  by  a  paternal  Government: 

"Louis  XVI.  was  a  peaceable  and  gentle  monarch  who  in 
the  course  of  his  long  reign  showed  himself  particularly  skilful 
m  finding  expert  Ministers  of  Finance.  Loved  and  honored  by 
his  people,  the  aged  monarch  died  suddenly  after  a  glorious 
reign,  as  the  result  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
hit  son,  Louis  XVII.,  who  was  obliged  to  conduct  several  wars, 
wherein  the  captain  of  his  hosts,  the  royal  marshal,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  conquered  a  great  part  of  Europe  for  his  king. 
Napoleon,  however,  abused  Ids  power  and  made  a  public  attempt 
t  i  nbcl  against  his  liege  lord  and  to  compass  his  own  ambitious 
ends.  1'nder  the  leadership  of  Alexander  I.,  King  and  Auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias,  the  general  was  deposed,  deprived  of 
all  his  honors  and  dignities  and  all  claim  to  pension.  He  was 
banished  to  St.  Helena." 


A    WOOD-CUTTERS'    FAMINE  IN   RUSSIA 

THE  DEFORESTATION  of  Russia  is  progressing  rapidly, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Menshikov,  of  the  Novoye  Vremya 
(St.  Petersburg).  The  immense  forests  which  covered 
the  greater  part  of  that  country  are  fast  disappearing  under  the 
merciless  ax  of  the  timber  merchant  and  speculator,  and  the 
Russian  people  are  being  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
means  of  sustaining  life  in  the  north — fire-wood.  Already  the 
cost  of  this  most  vital  necessity  has  doubled  in  places  which  were 
considered  immune  from  wood  famine.  Even  Moscow,  we  are 
told,  suffered  from  lack  of  it  last  winter,  and  some  public  and 
charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  foundlings'  homo, 
etc.,  were  not  sufficiently  heated.  If  one  is  to  remember  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  Russia  uses  wood  for  heating  the  houses  in 
the  long  winter  months,  the  significance  of  the  problem  which 
the  Government  will  have  to  face  appears  in  its  true  light.  To 
quote  Mr.  Menshikov: 

"For  many  years,  for  whole  decades,  we  took  no  notice  of 
the  destruction  of  the  forests.  On  the  contrary,  the  ruling 
class,  the  nobility,  hastened  to  sell  out  their  wooded  properties 
rather  than  be  compelled  to  sell  the  land.  Those  who  sold 
their  forests  usually  did  so  for  trifling  sums,  giving  the  brokers 
an  opportunity  of  earning  300,  500,  and  even  1,000  per  cent, 
on  their  capital.  Those  who  did  not  sell  their  own  encouraged 
the  destruction  of  their  neighbors'  forests,  wisely  supposing 
that  the  remaining  ones  would  rise  in  price.  In  the  end  the 
deforestation  of  the  country  assumed  threatening  proportions, 
and  when  the  clamor  raised  by  the  press  and  learned  bodies  and 
chiefly  by  the  landed  proprietors  themselves  became  unbear- 
able, the  Government  introduced  a  forest-conservation  law. 
But,  like  the  majority  of  our  laws,  the  conservation  was  left  to 
the  will  of  God.  With  the  shrewdness  of  the  brokers  and  the 
dishonesty  of  the  common  citizen,  for  centuries  trained  in  the 
art  of  circumventing  the  law,  forest  conservation  has  in  many 
places  been  turned  into  an  amusing  comedy.  The  destruction 
of  the  forests,  even  now,  goes  on  in  full  blast,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  elements  which  guard  the  very  possibility  of  man's 
existence  in  the  North — the  forests  which  yield  fuel — are 
rapidly  disappearing.  What  would  you  say  if  the  English 
should  be  deprived  of  the  sea,  or  Switzerland  of  her  mountains? 
You  would  say  that  their  end  had  come.  And  fire-wood  must  be 
considered  just  as  vitally  necessary  to  Russia  as  the  sea  is  to  the 
English  and  the  mountains  to  Switzerland.  One  may  regret 
the  disappearance  of  timber,  but  that  can  in  a  large  degree  be 
replaced  by  brick,  iron,  and  other  construction  materials. 
But  fuel  in  the  north,  in  the  form  of  fire-wood,  can  not  be 
replaced 

"We  take  a  paper  view  of  the  country,  and  seeing  on  paper 
millions  of  acres  of  woodland,  we  feel  quite  at  ease:  we  have 
been  and  still  are  the  richest  country  in  wood.  This  may  be 
true,  but  then  our  forests  have  remained  only  in  the  north.  .  .  . 
The  whole  western  Russia,  recently  covered  with  immense 
forests,  the  central  provinces,  are  completely  bared;  and  even 
such  regions  as  Novgorod,  Olonetzk,  Vologda,  are  being  gradually 
affected.  The  forests  which  covered  Russia  were  her  natural 
cloak,  serving  to  warm  the  people  and  rendering  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  in  the  North.  Before  our  very  eyes  Russia's  cloak 
is  being  removed  these  last  fifty  years,  and  our  nation  remains 
naked  in  the  midst  of  a  frozen  desert.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  timber  and  fire-wood  both  in  Russia  and  abroad.  .  .  . 
Speculation  in  forest  land  goes  on  wherever  there  has  remained  a 
shred  of  the  past  riches.  The  conservation  laws  are  being 
evaded  with  the  greatest  care." 

Mr.  Menshikov  concludes  with  the  following  burst  of  pessi- 
mistic but  patriotic  eloquence,  whose  bitterness  seems  com- 
pletely justified  by  the  condition  he  describes: 

"Devoid  of  its  wooded  cover,  the  soil  is  losing  its  moisture, 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  drying  up;  from  under  the  surface  barren 
sands  appear,  and  man,  deprived  of  fuel,  deprived  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  natural  garden  of  God.  must  either  degenerate,  like 
the  Siberian  savages,  or  flee  from  Russia.  Our  nation  does 
both.  It  degenerates,  or  more  correctly,  free/.es  like  a  southern 
plant  brought  to  the  north,  and  those  who  are  more  resolute  flee 
from  their  fatherland  to  Siberia,  Turkestan,  Canada,  Australia, 
Argentina."  —Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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HOW  ANIMALS  KEEP  RIGHT  SIDE  UP 


ALL  ANIMALS,  from  man  clown  to  the  simplest  forms 
/-\  of  life,  are  able  to  keep  their  balance.  They  have  a 
•A-  -^-  sense  that  distinguishes  "up"  from  "down"  and 
enables  them  to  adjust  the  position  of  their  bodies  properly  to 
these  directions.  When  one  becomes  "dizzy"  it  is  due  to 
derangement  of  this  sense.  In 
man  it  is  located  in  part  of  the 
inner  ear,  and  all  through  the 
animal  kingdom  it  seems  to  be 
intimately  related  to  the  sense 
of  hearing — insomuch  that  in 
many  cases  its  special  organ 
was  long  thought  to  be  an  ear. 
In  an  article  adapted  from 
Die  Umschau  for  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement  (New  York, 
April  18),  some  of  these  or- 
gans of  balance  and  their  special 
modes  of  action  are  described  and  pictured.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  addition  to  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and 
touch,  all  vertebrate  animals,  including  man,  possess  more 
complex  tactile  organs  which  control  the  position  and  direct 
the  movement  of  the  body.  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear  belongs 
to  this  class. 

"Similar    organs,    often    of    more    primitive    structure,    are 
found  in  all  classes  of  multicellular  animals,   but  not  in  all 
species.    With  few  exceptions  the  operation  of  these  equilibrium 
organs  is  dependent  upon  gravi- 
tation,    and     they     give     their 
possessors  a  sense  of  the  vertical 
as   a  fixt  direction  and   of   the 
position  of  the  body  -with  respect 
to  that   line  of  reference.     The 
manner    in    which   this   task  is 
performed     depends     upon     the 
structure    of    the    organ,    which 
varies  greatly  in  different  classes, 
genera,  even  species  of   inverte- 
brates  

"Yet  there  is  a  fundamental 
type,  the  statocyst,  a  globular 
vesicle  filled  with  a  watery  fluid 
called  endolymph,  and  contain- 
ing one  or  more  unattached  solid 
particles.  These  particles,  or 
statoliths,  are  either  calcareous 
concretions  formed  inside  the 
body,  or  grains  of  sand  or 
other  foreign  matter  of  external 
origin.  As  the  body  moves,  the 
statolith  continually  seeks  the 
lowest  part  of  the  cavity,  and 
in  so  doing  impresses  upon  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  wall  of 
the  statocyst  stimuli  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  central 
nervous      system      and      evoke 

motor  impulses  corresponding   to   the   actual   position   of    the 
body. 

"These  organs  were  regarded  as  organs  of  hearing,  and  were 
called  otocysts  and  otoliths,  until  it  was  proved  by  ingenious 
experiments  that  the  reactions  of  these  animals  to  sounds  are 
reflex  movements  of  flight,  caused  by  feeling,  not  hearing,  the 
vibration  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Subsequently  it  was 
shown  that  sense-organs  of  this  type  exert  an  immediate  effect 
upon  muscular  tension,  and  that  the  movement  of  the  statolith 
with  each  change  of  position  produces,  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
statocyst,  varying  contact  stimuli,  which  cause  the  legs,  wings, 
or  fins  to  move  so  as  to  maintain  or  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 


TANTALIZING  THE  ASPIRING  SNAIL. 

Land-snails  immersed  in  water  always  try  to  get  out.  Hence 
if  they  are  placed  on  a  submerged  see-saw  they  will  crawl  up- 
ward, until  their  weight  swings  the  bar,  when  they  will  reverse 
and  patiently  continue  the  performance  with  each  oscillation. 


body.     All   organs  of   this   character,   therefore,   are  classed   as 
equilibrium  organs. 

"The  sievelike  perforations  found  in  the  water-scorpion 
and  some  other  aquatic;  insects,  which  formerly  were  assumed  to 
be  respiratory  organs,  have  been  proved  by  experiment  and 
anatomical  research  to  be  sense  organs,  which  enable  the  animal 

to  direct  its  course  when  crawl- 
ing under  water.  This  was  the 
first  discovery,  in  insects,  of  or- 
gans of  equilibrium  such  as  had 
been  observed  in  representatives 
of  all  other  classes  of  multi- 
cellular animals.  These  organs 
of  the  water-scorpion,  however, 
differ  greatly  from  the  typical 
static  or  equilibrium  organ,  the 
statocyst.  In  the  water-scor- 
pion the  stimulus  is  determined 
by  the  movement  of  a  lighter 
body,  air,  through  a  heavier 
medium,  water.  Furthermore, 
the  function  of  the  insect  organ 
is  not  to  maintain  equilibrium,  but  to  cause,  in  definite  external 
conditions,  definite  movements  of  the  whole  body,  which  are 
of  great  biological  importance.  These  movements  are  negatively 
geotactic,  i.e.,  they  are  directed  away  from  the  earth's  center. 
"The  question  arises  whether  this  geotactic  function  of  static 
sense-organs  is  not  more  widely  extended  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
especially  as  the  existence  of  statocysts  in  many  animals  is  not 
explained  by  their  equilibrium  function." 

Organs  of  this  kind   can  act   to   maintain   equilibrium   only 

in  animals  whose  equilibrium  is 
naturally  unstable,  as  with  run- 
ning, flying,  and  swimming  ani- 
mals, whose  equilibrium  is  not 
maintained  automatically  by 
their  structure.  But  statocysts 
are  also  found  in  numerous  ani- 
mals of  stable  or  indifferent  equi- 
librium. The  well-developed 
statocysts  of  animals  that  crawl 
and  burrow  in  the  earth  have 
been  especially  puzzling.  Just 
what  are  their  functions  here? 
The  writer  explains: 

"The  equilibrium  of  the  water- 
scorpion  in  water  is  maintained 
automatically  by  the  distribution 
of  the  reserve  store  of  air  beneath 
the  wings.  Here  the  negative 
geotactic  function  of  the  statocyst 
impels  the  animal,  which  seeks 
its  food  under  water  but  is  un- 
able to  rise  directly  when  its 
air-supply  is  exhausted,  to  reach 
the  surface  by  climbing  the  stalk 
of  a  plant  or  crawling  up  the 
sloping  bank.  This  is  proved  by  the  failure  of  the  geotactic 
reaction  when  the  statocyst  is  destroyed. 

"The  burrowing  movements  of  certain  marine  worms  have 
lately  been  recognized  as  positive  geotatic  flight-reflexes,  origi- 
nating in  their  statocysts  and  failing  when  these  organs  are 
removed.  The  pecten  mussel  possesses  symmetrically  arranged 
statocysts,  which  maintain  equilibrium  in  swimming  and  also,  by 
reflex  action,  cause  the  animal  to  right  itself  when  it  is  inverted. 

"Close  study  of  our  common  land  and  fresh-water  mollusks 
reveals  characteristic  reactions  which  prove  the  possession  of 
a  strong  power  of  orientation  in  a  definite  direction  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  life.     When  a  snail  is  placed  on  its  back  it 
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turns  its  head  into  the  normal  crawling  position,  brings  it  into 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  by  crawling  forward  gradually 
brings  the  rest  of  tlu'  body  into  the  erect  position.  But  this 
reflex  turning  movement  does  not  occur  if  the  foot  of  the  inverted 
snail  is  in  contact   with  any  object  along  which  the  animal  can 

and  does    crawl,  without  regard  to  its  position  in  spaee \ 

fairly  long  head  segment  of  Limax  promptly  turns  over  when  it 
i-  laid  on  its  hack,  and  a  body,  decapitated  in  such  manner 
that  it  retains  the  brain  and  statocysts,  exhibits  the  same  reflex 
for  weeks.  The  turning  reflex,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
function  of  the  statocysts. 

"Definitely    directed    movements   also   play   a  great   part    in 
the  life  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  mollusks.     Aquatic  pulmonate 
snails  seek  food  under  water  but  come  to  the  surface  for  air, 
and     some    branchiate  snails  and 
mussels  oscillate  between  greater 
and  less  depths  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, while   land-snails  and   slugs, 
when  submerged  in  water,  prompt- 
ly make  I  heir  escape  if  they  can. 

"A  terrarium  can  be  rid  of  in- 
festing snails  very  quickly  by  im- 
mersing it  in  water.  Land-snails 
placed  on  a  seesaw  under  water 
always  crawl  upward,  reversing 
their  motion  with  each  oscilla- 
tion. They  exhibit  the  same 
negative  geotactic  reaction  in 
other  liquids  and  gases.  The 
reflex,  therefore,  is  evoked  by 
need  of  air.  .  .  .  The  biological 
importance  of  this  reflex  of  flight 
from  impending  asphyxiation 
need  not  be  emphasized. 

"Fresh-water  mussels  exhibit 
positive  geotactic  reactions.  The 
ntially  geotactic  character  of 
the  movements  of  the  thick  mus- 
cular foot,  by  means  of  which 
the  animal  buries  itself  in  the 
pond  or  river-bed,  can  be  proved 
by  suspending  a  mussel  by  cords 
in  the  water  of  an  aquarium. 
The  protruded  foot  always  turns 
to  the  bottom,  even  when  the 
mussel  is  suspended  in  a  posi- 
tion that  makes  this  action  very 
difficult 

"Our  general  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  that  static  sense-organs 
influence  the  motor  mechanism  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  and  to  maintain,  permanently  or 
temporarily,  in  a  state  of  rest  or  of  locomotion,  a  definite  bodily 
position,  which  may  be  one  of  unstable  equilibrium." 


AERO-SNOW-BOATS— Clenn  Curtiss  has  invented  a  new 
sport  which  he  calls  snow-boating.  A  correspondent  of  .lcro 
mi, I  Hydro  (Chicago,  April  11)  writes  from  Hammondsport, 
\.  Y.,  that  owing  to  its  attractions  local  aviators  were  actually 
sorry  to  see  the  snow  disappear.     We  read: 

"Curtiss's  discovery  that  a  flying  boat  or  standard  type  of 
hydroaeroplane  would  handle  as  well  on  snowbanks  as  on  the 
water  was  almost  accidental.  Some  experimental  flights  had 
been  planned  during  February,  but  when  the  machines  were 
ready  a  cold  snap  had  set  in,  Lake  Keuka  was  frozen  solid, 
and  soft  snow  lay  over  the  ice  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet. 
It  was  evident  weeks  must  elapse  before  open  water  would  again 
Ik  seen,  bo  Curtiss  decided  be  might  fit  the  machines  with  broad 
runners  or  skis.  Before  trying  these  he  tried  running  the 
machine  in  the  snow,  and  found  to  his  surprize  that  the  pontoon 
of  the  hydroaeroplane  worked  to  the  surface  of  the  snow  just  as  a 
hydroplane  al  spied  drives  up  out  of  water.  Sliding  or  sledding 
at  30  i<>  50  miles  an  hour  over  the  snow  proved  as  exhilarating 
a-  sliding  over  the  water;  William  S.  Luckey,  winner  of  last 
fall's  aeroplane  race  around  Manhattan,  found  that  the  machine 
would  plane,  or  glide  over  the  surface,  with  considerable  weight 
aboard,    and    on    several    occasions    he  carried    two,    three,    and 

even  four  passengers  bestowed  about  the  craft.  Next  winter  it 
is  probable  considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  snow-fliers,  because  of  the  avowed  intention  of 
Amundsen  and  other  polar  explorers  to  try  aerial  locomotion  in 
the  arctic  regions." 


MACHINES  AND  THEIR  NOISES 

THAT  ANNOYANCE  due  to  the  vibration  of  heavy 
machinery  in  adjoining  buildings  has  increased  of  Ian 
with  the  adoption  of  solid  reinforced-concn  t<-  con- 
struction is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical 
Review  (London,  April  3).  The  loudness  of  a  distant  noise 
depends,  of  course,  on  two  things — its  intensity  at  its  source  and 
the  conducting  properties  of  the  substance  through  which  it 
travels.  Nowadays,  a  machine  several  doors  away  may  be  in 
practically  perfect  connection  with  the  walls  of  one's  own  house, 
and  the  vibration  is  well  transmitted,  to  the  great  discomfort 

of  all  those  within  the  building. 
With  the  old  type  of  building  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  took  place,  and 
apparently  architects  and  engi- 
neers are  not  yet  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  soundproofing  tin 
new  concrete  structure.  We  read 
in  the  paper  named  abo\  e: 

"The  environment  of  an  engi- 
neer's profession  and  experience 
is  a  very  fluent  quantity.  It  is 
constantly  changing.  A  case  of 
nuisance  recently  passed  through 
the  courts  in  which  the  plaint  iff 
sought  protection  from  the  noise 
of  machinery  in  an  adjoining 
premises,  there  being  a  party  wall. 
It  appears  that  this  heavy  party 
wall  was  in  close  and  firm  connec- 
tion with  the  hard  concrete  floor 
on  which  stood  the  machine  which 
was  productive  of  the  worst  of 
the  noise.  There  was  a  steel  and 
concrete  ceiling  above,  also  in 
firm  connection  with  the  wall. 
Inside  the  workshop  there  was  by 
no  means  a  particularly  serious 
amount  of  noise,  and  what  there 
was  came  mostly  from  details, 
such  as  iron  trolley-wheels  run- 
ning on  the  concrete  floor,  and 
therefore  easily  preventable  by 
the  use  of  rubber  tires.  The  least 
noticeable  noise  came  from  a  ma- 
chine in  which  were  certain  gear-wheels.  The  work  of  the  ma- 
chine was  variable  in  cycles  of  two  seconds,  and  resulted  in  a 
force  which  for  a  few  degrees  .  .  .  caused  the  driven  wheels  to 
become  the  drivers,  thus  producing  the  familiar  sound  of  back- 
lash in  the  backward  contact  of  the  teeth  and  again  when 
running  forward.  Inside  the  plaintiff's  premises,  however,  this 
backlash  was  extremely  noticeable,  and  especially  so  since  it 
occurred  off  and  on  from  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m.,  with  periodical  in- 
tervals.    And  as  usual  with  running  machinery,  it  is  the  stoppage 

which  is  more  noticeable  than  the  running 

"It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  engineers  called  by  the 
plaintiff  that  the  trouble  of  noise  arose  from  the  conveyance 
of  the  sound  in  the  workshop  by  the  very  solid  continuous 
structure  of  the  concrete  and  steel  ceiling  and  floor.  Of  OOUTSe, 
no  place  intended  to  be  used  as  a  workshop,  more  particularly 
for  night  work,  should  be  solidly  connected  to  a  dwelling-house 
and  be  a  party  t<>  I  he  dividing  wall.  There  should  be  t  wo  dividing 
walls,  with  a  sound-deadening  filling  in  between,  and  no  connec- 
tion whatever  to  transmit  the  molecular  vibration  of  sound. 

"It  appears  to  be  the  case  that  homogeneously  solid  ferro- 
concrete buildings  transmit  sound  \  er\  freely  and  loudly  through- 
out their  structure.  In  an  ordinary  building,  with  beams  and 
joists  merely  resting  on  walls  which  are  DOl  too  solidly  com- 
pounded of  small  bricks  with  mortar  joints,  there  is  a  reduction 
of  vibration  al  every  joinl  and  at  every  change  of  material  and 
structural  continuity.  Engineers  should  be  alive  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs,  which  has  come  into  play  since  the  introduction 
of  ferroconcrete  work.  This  material  is  so  hard  and  firm  and 
continuous  that  (he  transmission  of  sound  takes  place  through 
it  with  great  facility,  and  solid  walls  and  lloors  become  trans- 
mitters of  sound  to  the  air,  for  their  continuous  surfaces  become 
sounding  boards  or  tympana.  Then1  is  nothing  to  retard 
transmission  and  to  muffle  its  sharpness." 
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TANGO  TO  FIGHT  DISEASE 

THAT  the  modern  dances  are  a  distinct  aid  to  good  health, 
and  may  supplant  physical  culture  of  a  more  serious 
type,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  G.  Hepburn  Wilson,  editor  of 
The  Modern  Dance  Magazine,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Health  Culture  (New  York,  April).  Exercise,  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
must  provide  not  only  physical  but 
also  social  and  esthetic  stimulus.  The 
problem  of  doing  this  was  solved  by 
our  primitive  ancestors,  when  they 
developed  the  dance  as  a  necessary 
tribal  institution.  Guided  by  instinct 
and  impulse,  they  hit  upon  the  right 
thing,  and  the  danoe  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  physical  vigor. 
Despite  our  superior  civilization,  we 
are  not  in  a  position,  thinks  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  improve  on  this  primitive 
method  of  developing  mind  and  body 
in  the  proper  relationships.  He  writes : 

"The  dance,  particularly  in  its 
modern  expressions,  possesses  the 
value  of  physical  exercise  plus  social 
and  cultural  stimulus.  Exercise  must 
be  interesting;  the  more  interesting 
the  more  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
consequently  the  greater  the  stimulus. 

"The  dance  is  social  play.  The 
world  seems  to  have  forgotten  how  to 
play,  an  art  essential  to  preserve  vigor 
and  spirit.  The  association  of  many 
people  in  rhythmic  motion  provides  unsurpassable  inspiration, 
the  spirit  of  the  joyous  life,  and  joy  is  fundamental. 

"Not  many  people  can  join  a  gymnasium;  time  and  oppor- 
tunity are  limited.  The  gymnasium  appeals  to  systematic  and 
methodic  people,  but  what  most  of  us  want  is  ease,  freedom, 
and  the  joy  of  social  activity.  '  Gym '  work  is  generally  drudg- 
ery, and  exercise  at  home  is  even  worse.  In  our  age  of  hurry  and 
speed  people  aim  to  combine  many  things  in  one,  and  the  dance 
combines  social  and  'physical  util- 
ity. Not  all  people,  besides,  are 
fitted  for  the  gymnasium ;  the  dance 
is  common  to  all,  open  to  all. 

"Fellowship  of  the  sexes  is  a  pri- 
mordial instinct.  It  is  at  the  basis 
of  life,  art,  and  culture.  Woman 
needs  man's  strength  and  man  needs 
woman's  imagination.  Woman 
without  male  companionship  be- 
comes a  weakling,  and  man  with- 
out female  companionship  becomes 
coarse.  The  dance  since  time  im- 
memorial has  exprest  fellowship  in 
its  inspirational  beauty,  and  life  is 
incomplete  without  it." 

The  dance,  Dr.  Wilson  goes  on  to 
say,  brings  into  action  the  larger 
muscular  masses  of  the  body,  im- 
proves and  strengthens  the  circula- 
tion, respiration,  and  nutrition,  and 
develops  agility  and  grace.  Danc- 
ing exercises  more  muscles  simul- 
taneously than  any  form  of  gym- 
nastics. Many  dance  movements  incorporate  coordinations  of 
nerve  and  muscle  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
the  race.  These  are  at  the  root  of  the  will  to  work,  act,  and 
think;  and  the  dance  individualizes  and  exhilarates  them.  To 
quote  further: 

"In  the  dance  the  waist  and  abdominal  muscles  do  most  of 
the  work,  and  it  is  these  muscles  which  largely  support  the 
body.  The  arms  and  legs  are  in  constant  motion,  and  the 
repetition  of  this  motion  itself  yields  great  value. 

"In  exercise,  repetition  possesses  physical  and  psychological 


A  SUSPENDED  MUSSEL  PROTRUDING 
ITS     FOOT    TOWARD     THE    GROUND. 
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values  constant  and  repeated  motion  of  arms,  legs,  and  trunk 
in  unison  gives  the  dance  an  exercise  value  possest  by  no  other 
medium.  The  matter  of  fatigue  is  important;  it  deadens  the 
mind  and  muscles,  and  creates  depression;  but  while  fatigue  in 
gymnastics  is  usually  depressing,  the  fatigue  in  dancing  is 
inspirational. 

"Modern  dances,  while  seemingly  more  strenuous  than  the  old 
dances,  exact  less  strain  on  the  dancer's  body,  for  two  reasons: 

they  require  greater  variety  of  mo- 
tions, and  therefore,  distribute  the 
effort  among  more  parts  of  the  body, 
and  are  danced  with  the  whole  foot, 
toes,  ball,  and  heel  flat  on  the  floor. 
The  old  dances  were  generally  per- 
formed on  the   ball  of  the  foot  with 

the  heel  raised 

"Previously  the  up-and-down  ac- 
tion was  accomplished  by  raising 
the  body  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  and 
then  coming  down  again.  The  same 
effect  is  now  produced  by  keeping 
the  feet  flat  on  the  floor  and  bending 
the  knees.  Many  people  suffer  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart;  that 
is,  from  the  accumulation  on  the 
heart  of  adipose  tissue  that  ham- 
pers its  action;  one  means  of  ridding 
the  cardiac  region  of  such  obstruction 
would  be  exercise  that  would  set  in 
action  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  That 
action,  however,  must  be  gentle,  for 
the  fat-heart  patient  finds  himself 
soon  out  of  breath,  and  action  must 
not  be  protracted,  for  the  strain  on 
the  heart  would  be  dangerous.  In 
old  dances  the  feet  were  worked  over- 
time, while  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
was  motionless.  Now  the  chest  and  arms  are  raised,  now  low- 
ered, the  man  supports  the  woman  on  one  arm,  then  on  the 
other,  the  partners  change  sides,  the  body  is  bent  now  to  the 
right,   now  to  the  left." 

An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  is 
the  adoption  by  dancers  of  the  soft-bosom  shirt  called  by  some 
the  tango  shirt.     The  old  "boiled"  shirt  allowed  less  freedom  of 

motion.  Nowadays  we  are  proud 
of  being  human  beings,  not  autom- 
atons. The  organs  of  the  chest 
must  not  be  hampered.  Heart  and 
lungs  must  be  free  and  the  blood 
must  not  encounter  obstructions  in 
the  shape  of  tight  clothing.  He 
goes  on: 


— e 


STATOCYST  OF  FRESH-WATER  MUSSEL. 

st,  statolyth;  w,  nerve-cells;  e,  endolymph;  n,  nerve 


' '  The  great  advantage  of  the  new 
dances  as  physical  exercise  for  fat- 
heart  people  is  the  gradual  way  in 
which  the  'puffy'  person  can  lim- 
ber up  and  put  himself  again  in 
fighting  trim. 

"When  one's  breath  becomes 
slow  or  heart-beats  seem  a  little  too 
loud,  nothing  is  easier  than  sitting 
out,  say,  two  dances  out  of  three, 
then  one  out  of  three,  and  so  on. 
The  dance-room  is  free  from  the 
spirit  of  'keeping  it  up,'  which 
makes  gymnasium  drills  such  a 
strenuous  exercise  for  many  people 
of  lowered  vitality.  What  I  said 
about  heart  trouble  applies  just  as  well  to  stomach  trouble,  with 
a  difference,  however.  If  your  heart  is  weak,  skip  one  dance  out 
of  two  and  do  not  try  to  set  the  pace  in  the  dance-room  for 
speed  or  sprightliness.  Go  at  it  gradually.  If  your  heart  is  in 
good  condition  and  your  stomach  troubles  you,  you  needn't  ob- 
serve so  much  moderation.  The  more  you  dance  the  more  waste 
matter  you  will  eliminate  and  the  more  appetite  you  will  have. 
"The  motions  which  gradually  massage  away  adipose  deposits 
hampering  the  heart  action  and  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  gastric  regions  and  help  digestion,  apply  particu- 
larly to  figures  of  the  tango,  made  up  of  swings,  curves,  subtle 
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windings  in  and  out,  forward  and  backward  courtesies,  the  wind- 
ing   -up.    Boisson   Btep,   all   done   in   slow,   graceful,    crouching, 
:>ing  tnad  of  a  lion. 


DISEASES  OF  AIRMEN 

EVERY  NEW  SPORT  develops  its  diseases.  We  had 
" housemaid's  knee"  long  ago,  but  floor-scrubbing  has 
never  been  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  athletic  skill. 
There  are.  however,  "lawn-tennis  elbow,"  "cyclist's  hum])." 
"anlomohilist's  stare."  and  plenty  more.  Now,  we  are  told, 
there  are  complaints  peculiar  to  aviators.  These  are  considered 
in  a  special  chapter  of  a  recent  English  book  entitled  "Flying," 
written  by  Hamel  and  Turner  (London,  1914).  Our  quotations 
are  from  abstracts  and  comments  made  editorially  in  The  Hos- 
pital (London,  April  11).     Says  this  paper: 

"Before  briefly  explaining  the  conclusions  set  forth  as  to  the 
results  of  flight  upon  a  man  in  good  health,  it  is  of  interest  to 
recall  that  aviation  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
certain  cases  of  illness,  or,  at  least,  of  indifferent  health.  Thus 
neuralgia  is  said  to  disappear  like  magic  in  some  cases  by  an 
ascent  in  an  aeroplane,  a  statement  by  no  means  incredible 
when  it  is  remembered  that  neuralgia  is  often  essentially  a  sub- 
jective phenomenon  for  which  no  organic  basis  is  discoverable. 
It  is  oo  record  also,  according  to  Mr.  Hamel,  that  a  well-known 
balloonist  persisted  in  making  an  ascent  once  while  suffering 
from  severe  influenza,  despite  the  protests  of  his  friends,  and 
that  he  returned  to  earth  in  a  few  hours  entirely  cured  of  his 
fever.  It  would,  of  course,  hardly  do  to  allow  an  influenzal 
patient  to  manage  an  aeroplane,  which  requires  a  concentration 
of  faculties,  mental  and  physical,  only  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
fectly healthy;  but  to  be  a  passenger  in  an  aeroplane  is  a  less 
formidable  tax  iipon  the  body,  and  might  be  permissible.  Ac- 
cording to  these  acknowledged  experts  in  aviation,  a  journey 
in  the  air  has  a  very  tonic  and  exhilarating  effect,  especially^ 
when  the  ascent  is  made  out  of  the  impure  air  of  a  large  city. 
Harley  Street,  say  Messrs.  Hamel  and  Turner,  to  preserve 
its  reputation  as  the  home  of  all  that  is  best  and  latest  in  medical 
science,  will  have  to  put  aeroplane  flights  into  its  list  of  up-to- 
date  remedies." 

Turning  now  to  the  effects  of  aviation  in  producing  disease 
rather  than  in  relieving  it,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"Mountain-sickness  and  balloon-sickness  are,  of  course,  well- 
known  disorders,  tho  their  scientific  explanation  is  not  settled 
beyond  dispute.  Air-sickness  is,  in  essentials,  the  same  disorder, 
t  ho  it  appears  at  a  lower  altitude  than  mountain-sickness.  This 
is  what  might  be  expected,  since  the  aviator  ascends  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  mountaineer.  Curiously  enough,  air- 
sickness seems  to  affect  aviators  at  lower  levels  than  when 
balloon  ascents  are  made.  The  leading  features  of  air-sickness 
are  stated  to  be  giddiness,  headache,  and  somnolence,  the  latter 
supervening  after  landing,  and  sometimes  after  a  considerable 
interval.      Actual  nausea  is  seldom  troublesome. 

"Mr.  Adler,  who  is  the  author  of  a  chapter  on  this  subject, 
attributes  air-sickness  to  want  of  oxygen  in  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  the  upper  air.  The  remedy  is  therefore  simple,  if  this 
hypothesis  is  correct — namely,  to  carry  oxygen  cylinders  and  to 
inhale  the  gas  when  very  high  flying  is  being  attempted.  He 
asserts  thai  pure  oxygen  is  superior  to  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  some  recommend  on  the  assumption  that 
deprivation  of  carbonic  acid  (acapnia)  is  the  true  cause  of  air- 
sickness. 

"Beyond  this  curious  result  of  rapid  change  in  the  altitude 
there  are  various  uncomfortable  phenomena  to  which  airmen  are 
liable.  The  intense  cold  of  flying  at  high  altitudes  is  naturally 
oik-  of  these  detrimental  symptoms;  if  numbs  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  physical  faculties,  and  is  a  probable  cause  of  some  of 
the  fatal  accidents  that  have  occurred.  Conjunctivitis  is  quite 
frequent,  but  can  be  minimized  by  suitable  goggles.  Epistaxis 
occasionally  occurs;  and  on  a  few  occasions  blood  is  said  to  have 
poured  from  the  lips,  and  even  from  under  the  nails.  Cyanosis 
of  the  extremities  is  quite  frequent.  Hu/.zing  in  the  ears  is 
another  common  inconvenience. 

"Qreal  stress  is  rightly  laid  upon  the  prime  necessity  of 
keeping  absolutely  fit  physically,  and  upon  the  folly  of  making 
an  ascent  if  there  is  the  slightest  symptom  of  ill-health  or  even 
of  temporary  mild  indisposition.     The  importance  of  avoiding 


tobacco  and  alcohol  is  also  noted.     Aviation  is  no  business  tor 
weaklings,  and  no  one  should  go  in  for  it  who  has  not  been 

passed   as  thoroughly   well  equipped  constitutionally 

"  It  is  certain  that  flying  makes  demands  upon  the  body  and 
brain  which  only  a  man  in  first-class  health  and  of  sound  con- 
stitution can  supply;  and  it  is  noteworthy  also  that  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  one  of  the  few  experienced  woman  aviators,  holds 
that  numbers  of  her  sex  are  not  really  fitted  for  flying,  and  can 
not  ever  expect  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  men  in  that 
sport." 

ELECTRIC  AID  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

TO  STIMULATE  the  growth  of  garden  plants  by  ap- 
plications of  static  electricity,  at  the  same  time  destroying 
the  germs  of  plant  diseases  by  this  agent,  is  the  object 
attained  by  a  device  named  the  "geomagnetifer,"  intended  to 
capture  atmospheric  electricity  and  apply  if  to  plant-culture. 
The  instrument  is  described  in  the  March  number  of  Laroi. 
Mensuel  (Paris),  and  the  effects  produced  have  been  so  amaz- 
ingly gratifying  and  obtained  at  so  slight  a  cost  as  to  promise 
wide  use.  The  jdeld  of  various  crops  is  said  to  be  increased 
from  10  to  62  per  cent,  by  it,  development  and  ripening  are 
hastened,  and  violent  electric  charges  are  said  to  be  prevented 
by  drawing  off  the  electricity  quietly  and  gradually  from  the 
atmospheric  reservoir.     Says   the  magazine  named  above: 

"In  the  tentative  experiments  conducted  by  Newman  a  few 
years  ago  near  Bristol  the  electric  generator  was  a  static  machine 
run  by  a  gasoline  motor.  One  pole  of  this  machine  was  grounded 
and  the  other  w-as  connected  with  a  network  of  metal  wires 
placed  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground.  From  this  network  were 
suspended  at  regular  distances  other  small  wires  of  copper 
ending  in  points  directed  downward  from  which  the  electricity 
ran.     The  conductors  were  supported  by  insulators. 

"Control  plantations  were  established  with  identical  condi- 
tions except  for  the  electric  apparatus.  The  crops  were  gath- 
ered separately  and  compared  in  weight.  The  gain  in  the 
electrified  field  was  30  per  cent,  for  strawberries,  17  per  cent,  for 
cucumbers,  and  33  per  cent,  for  beets,  which  also  gained  1  per 
cent,  in  sugar  content. 

"Grain  also  gained  from  29  to  39  per  cent,  and  sold  at  an 
advanced  cost  of  7} 2  Pfr  cent.,  because  of  the  fact  recognized  by 
millions  that  it  made  a  better  flour." 

These  admirable  results  naturally  stimulated  investigators  to 
determine  whether  similar  effects  could  be  achieved  by  atmos- 
pheric electricity  so  as  to  put  the  matter  on  a  practical  economic 
basis.  The  first  to  apply  these  principles,  according  to  Mr.  de 
Graffigny  (the  author  of  (he  present  article),  were  the  Russian 
physicist  Spechnov,  the  agronomist  Lagrange,  and  Paulin,  the 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Heauvais.      He  continues: 

"One  of  the  most  recent  arrangements  is  thai  of  Narkevitch- 
Yodko.  which  consists  in  a  bamboo  rod  S  to  12  yards  high, 
carrying  at  its  summit  a  sheaf  of  iron  rods  whose  points  terminate 
in  nickeled  copper.  These  points  are  in  electric  communication 
at  their  base  by  a  conducting  wire  descending  into  the  ground, 
where  it  is  subdivided  into  numerous  radii  terminating  in  zinc 
plates  buried  4  to  6  inches  deep;  four  to  six  poles  per  acre  are 
enough. 

"Let  us  also  cite  the  geomagnetifer  of  Lieutenant  Basty. 
This  apparatus  is  a  veritable  lightning-roil,  formed  of  a  metal 
rod  terminating  at  a  point  composed  of  an  alloy  both  a  good 
conductor  and  non-oxydizable.  The  Length  of  this  rod  varies, 
according  to  the  vegetable  cultivated,  from  one  to  two  yards, 
and  the  end  is  buried  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  equal  to  that 
normally  attained  by  the  roots.  The  surface  of  action  is  a 
circle  having  for  its  radius  of  action  its  height  above  the  ground, 
on  condition  that  it  be  not  placed  near  other  geomagnetifers 
of  greater  height  than  itself.  This  arrangement,  like  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  has  given  (he  most  admirable  results,  and  since 
there  is  no  expense  I'm-  energy,  as  this  is  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere, the  only  cost  is  that  of  material  and  installation." 

Other  striking  advantages  are  ascribed  to  the  use  of  these 
geomagnetifers.  According  to  Vaussenat,  former  director  of  the 
Observatory  of  the  Peak  of  the  Midi,  the  presence  of  a  number 
of    these  instruments  not    only    tends   to   localize  thunder  and 
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A  CORNER  IN  THE  WORKSHOP,  SHOWING  MOTOR-DRIVEN  DRILL. 
WHERE    WOODEN   LEGS  ARE   MADE    BY   THE   LATEST   PROCESSES. 


lightning,  but  sensibly  diminishes  the  frequency  of  storms  in 
the  region. 

"The  geomagnetifer  has  therefore  two  distinct  and  equally 
useful  effects:  It  prevents  violent  electric  discharges  and  utilizes 
atmospheric  electricity  continuously  for  the  benefit  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  results  obtained  by  the  experimenters  cited  above 
have  been  most  remarkable  and  the  benefits  have  been  constant. 
Narkevitch-Yodko  announces  a  gain  of  two-fifths  in  the  usual 
yield  of  fruits. 

"With  the  Spechnov  process  the  superiority  was  equally 
marked,  and  in  various  kinds  of  crops  reached  the  percentages 
given  below:  oats,  62;  wheat,  56;  barley,  55;  clover,  31 ;  flax,  44; 
rye,  28;  peas,  25;  potatoes,  11  (in  weight).  The  yield  for 
straw  was  equally  satisfactory.  Moreover,  development  and 
maturation  were  accelerated,  notably  in  the  case  of  barley, 
which  showed  an  advance  of  twelve  days,  and  an  interesting 
fact  which  should  be  particularly  noted  was  that  maladies  of 
plants  due  to  microorganisms  manifested  themselves  scarcely 
at  all." 

A  remarkable  proof  of  this  was  obtained  by  artificially  in- 
fecting beets  with  a  serious  and  injurious  contagious  disease, 
which  would  ordinarily  have  caused  great  damage  and  loss. 
In  the  electrically  treated  plants  the  yield  was  affected  hardly 
at  all.  Obviously  therefore  the  electricity  acts  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  so  to  speak,  destroying  plant  enemies.  Another  experi- 
menter, Lagrange,  found  that  potatoes  thus  treated  gave  358 
pounds  compared  to  132  of  the  non-treated  field,  and  diseased 
tubers  were  likewise  reduced  to  the  minimum.     We  read  further: 

"The  results  announced  by  Basty  are  not  less  encouraging; 
like  his  predecessors,  the  lieutenant  obtained  a  shorter  period  of 
germination,  a  notable  advance  (i.e.,  reduction)  in  the  time  of 
reaching  maturity,  and  a  much  larger  yield  than  in  ordinary 
conditions. 

"  Thus,  spinach  sown  March  21  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  geomagnetifer,  germinated  March  31,  was  gathered  May 
15,  and  gave  a  better  yield.  The  same  plants  not  electri- 
fied did  not  germinate  till  April  8,  and  were  not  gathered  till 
early  in  June.  The  yield  was  about  one  quarter  as  much.  It 
was  the  same  with  strawberries,  in  spite  of  soil  naturally  poor. 
.  .  .  These  results  are  similar  to  those  announced  by  Pinot  de 
Moira  at  Bristol.  He  found  that  potatoes  ripened  three  weeks 
sooner  and  gave  a  crop  more  than  twice  as  large.  Cauliflowers 
were  a  month  earlier;  feves  and  peas  likewise  gave  a  double 
yield." 

Mr.  de  Graffigny  closes  this  very  convincing  exposition  of  the 
merits  of  the  geomagnetifer  by  expressing  amazement  that  in 
view  of  the  remarkable  results  produced  farmers  and  gardeners 
do  not  universally  adopt  this  treatment  for  their  crops.  He 
ascribes  their  failure  to  do  so  purely  to  ignorance. — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WOODEN   LEGS  BY  ELECTRIC  POWER 

THE  OWNER  of  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  shops  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  legs  had  a  rather  inauspicious 
start  in  his  profession,  if  it  may  be  so  called.  Now,  says 
The  Edison  Monthly  (New  York,  April),  Max  Engler  turns  out  a 
willow  wooden  leg  with  the  help  of  electric  motors  in  ten  days. 
Some  forty  years  ago  in  a  village  near  Leipzig  he  started  to 
cure  his  bow-legged  friends  by  making  "braces  of  willow  and 
linen  bandages,  or  even  thin  bands  of  steel."  The  writer 
finds  it  hard  to  say  "whether  this  seemingly  exceptional  town 
wished  to  retain  a  few,  at  least,  of  these  deformities,"  but  at 
any  rate  it  seems  that  this  ten-year-old  boy's  efforts  were  not 
appreciated  in  the  village,  and  in  fact  were  discouraged  at  home. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  was  "placed  with  an  orthopedic  concern 
in  Leipzig,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  with  much  credit. 
After  going  into  the  business  for  himself  and  with  marked 
success,  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  executed 
commissions  for  the  city's  best  known  specialists."  We  are 
then  informed  just  how  Max  Engler  makes  wooden  legs  in  his 
modern  New  York  shop : 

"The  Engler  workshop  is  motor-driven.  The  largest  of  the 
applications  is  a  lathe  where  the  original  boring  is  made  in  the 
willow  log  from  which  the  limb  is  evolved.  This  shaft  sunk,  so 
to  speak,  a  peculiar  auger-shaped  knife  on  a  long  handle  is  used 
to  dig  out  and  enlarge  the  opening,  shaping  it  at  the  same  time 
until  a  plaster  cast  of  the  part  to  be  inserted  fits  properly.  This 
stage  reached,  a  buffer  is  attached  to  the  lathe  and  the  opening 
in  the  log  made  smooth  and  polished.  The  time  saved  in  this 
way  can  readily  be  imagined.  The  interior  completed,  it  only 
remains  to  shape  the  outside  accordingly.  The  work  of  cutting 
and  polishing  demands  naturally  that  the  tools  be  sharp.  Thus 
at  intervals  on  the  work-benches  are  attached  small  motor- 
driven  emery-wheels  and  buffers.  But  metal  parts  have  to  lie 
made  as  well,  the  metal  used  being  the  species  of  aluminum  now 
demanded  for  aeroplanes,  very  light  and  very  strong.  When 
a  negative  cast  is  made  of  the  foot,  for  example,  a  piece  of  this 
metal,  which  comes  in  large  sheets,  is  cut  into  the  approximate 
shape  and  pounded  to  fit  the  mold.  This  done,  the  metal 
surface  resembles  naturally  the  hammered  brass  lately  so  pop- 
ular. This  roughness  has  of  course  to  be  worn  down,  and  for  the 
purpose  a  large  motor-driven  emery-wheel  is  at  hand,  supple- 
mented by  an  electric  buffer  of  similar  proportions.  Under 
such  treatment,  a  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes,  the  metal  takes 
on  the  desired  smoothness  and  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  shoe 
of  the  patient  as  a  side  brace  or  arch-support.  With  an  equip- 
ment of  this  extent  Mr.  Engler  is  able  to  turn  out  an  artificial 
limb  in  ten  days.  The  braces  of  leather  and  linen  and  celluloid, 
for  which  he  is  equally  well  known,  take  usually  somewhat 
longer.  In  both  instances  great  accuracy  of  measurement  and 
care  in  execution  are  observed." 
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HOW  A   CARICATURIST   WORKS 


IT  IS  XOT  a  ••scrutiny  of  the  inmost  soul,"  thai  Bern, 
the  famous  French  caricaturist,  turns  upon  his  subject; 
but  merely  a  reach  for  a  physical  resemblance.  People 
arc  fond  of  speaking  of  his  profound  psychological  study  of 
types,  ami,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  editors  of  Lectures 
jinur  Thus  [Paris),  he  tells  in  brilliant  prose  the  secrets  of  his 
mental  workshop.  "The  moral  nature  of  an  individual,"  he 
asserts,  "is  shown  quite  naturally  in  his  exterior  aspect.  .  .  . 
Jt   is  easy   to  divine  the  sentiments   of   a  man   by   his  gait,   his 


HOW   WOMEN  TRY  TO  SEE   THEMSELVES   AS  OTHERS. 

Sem  caricatures  the  women  who  watch  the  effect  of  clothes  on  the  tailors'  manikins  and  who 
emerge  like  the  picture  opposite  when  the  same  gowns  are  applied  to  them. 


attitude,  and  his  gestures."  Even  the  apparel,  lie  poes  on  to 
point  out,  is  an  almost  certain  index  to  the  mentality  of  the 
wearer.  '"There  is  an  anatomy  of  the  apparel  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  and  one  may  read  the  wrinkles  of  a  coat  as  well  as  the 
lines  of  a  hand."  Merely  by  a  fellow's  cravat  Sem  engages 
to  tell  you  "almost  certainly  whether  he  is  a  fop.  a  parvenu,  or  a 
gentleman."     He  writes: 

"To  obtain  a  scrupulous,  intense,  and  quintessential  physical 
resemblance-  that  bas  been  the  goal  which  1  have  aimed  to  reach 

by  such  summary  methods  as  are  at  the  command  of  the  ama- 
teur I  really  am.  Since  it  has  been  kindly  conceded  that  I  have 
BOmetimes  attained  my  end,  1  will  give  you  my  four  little  ideas 
on  this  grave  subject . 

"  When  can  a  portrait  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  resemblance? 
It    i<  evident   that   there  can  be  no  categorical  reply.      There  are 

bo  many  degrees  in  a  resemblance  and  so  many  ways  of  obtain- 
ing- it,  from  the  sketch  with  two  crayons  ...  to  the  marvelous 
drawings  of  a  Holbein.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  same 
person  painted  by  ten  artists  at   the  same  time,  such  as  Boldini, 

Baschet,  Sargent,  Blanche,  Forain,  Abel  Faivre,  etc.  You 
would  have  ten  \er\  different  portraits,  and  yel  each  in  its  own 
manner  would  be  a  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
united  in  consultation  ten  persons  around  a  single  portrait,  you 
would  obtain  ten  opposing  views.     I  myself  have  made  sketches 

of   people  equally    well    known    in    Paris   and    in    London,    which 

were  found  quite  Btriking  in  France  and  were  not  recognized  by 
the  English.  Resemblance,  then,  is  essentially  relative,  com- 
plex, ami,  I  may  add.  mysterious 

"People  Often    3aj    to   me,    'How   amusing-   it    must    be   to  see 


everything,  as  you  do,  under  a  comic  aspect.1  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  complain  that  1  sec  everything  ugly.  They  are 
wrong.  When  my  pencil  is  in  its  sheath  and  my  eye  in  repose, 
my  vision  is  normal  and  average.  1  see  things  like  everybody 
else,  only  not  as  well,  for  I  am  near-sighted. 

"When  1  wish  to  draw,  therefore.  1  must  first  pet  into  the 
proper  state  of  excitation;  I  must  arm  my  eye.      There  are  some 

people  whose  type  is  bo  very  Btriking  that  it  impresses  itself  at 

once;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  already  done.  There  are  others, 
on  the  contrary,  who  seem  at  the  first  glance  quite  unpettahle, 
and  the  artist  asks  himself  how    he  can  lay  hold  of  them.     But 

when  he  looks  closer  he  perceives  that 
every  face,  in  the  commonplace  assem- 
blage of  features,  hides  Borne  secret  pe- 
culiarity by  which  to  capture  it.  It  i-  a 
riddle  to  be  puessed,  a  lock  whose  key 
must  be  found.  It  is  a  living  enigma 
whose  seerel  resides  in  some  unique, 
special,  and  oripinal  point  which  is  its 
characteristic.  It  is  this  point  which 
must  be  discovered  and  isolated. 

"Above  all,  I  must  comprehend  the 
visape.  To  that  end  I  begin  humbly.  1 
walk  around  it  and  explore  it  with  every 
precaution.  Paralyzed  by  an  anxious 
care  for  exactitude,  I  essay  trial  sketches. 

scrupulously     respecting     details 

Carefully  I  draw  the  ears,  the  nose,  the 
mouth.  I  make  notes  in  writing  of  the 
color  of  the  hair  and  beard,  the  shade  of 
the  skin,  all  the  particularities  of  the 
face.  If  some  indiscreet  person  looked 
over  my  shoulder  at  this  moment  he 
would  be  much  astonished  at  the  insig- 
nificance of  this  inoffensive  drawing. 
which,  however,  is  on  the  whole  exact, 
and  which  superficial  people  would  judge 
superficially  to  be  of  quite  sufficient 
resemblance. 

"But   it    is  a  thinp  far  more  subtle  and 
indefinable,  something  much  more  magi- 
cal which  must  be  extracted  by  a  species 
of  clairvoyance.     When   by  this  prepara- 
tory   course    I    have    finally    learned    the    face  by   heart,    I   can 
draw  it  completely,  entirely  from  memory,  freed  from  scruples 
as  to  detail  or  mistakes   in   proportion.     Discarding  my   first 

sketches,  my  liberated  eve  boldly  penetrates  this  face  in  search 
of  realities  more  profound." 

Sem  thinks  it  far  better  not  to  pose  his  model,  but  to  follow 
him  about  like  a  detective  and  to  surprize  him  when  he  is  most 
himself.  Some  adventures  he  has  met  with  in  this  occupation 
form  part  of  his  recital: 

"I  attach   myself  to  the  steps  of  my  pood  fellow.      I  become 
his  shadow:    my  life  becomes  bis.      I  follow  him  everywhere      to 
the  theater,  into  society,  to  the  races,  the  restaurants,  to  Mont. 
Carlo,    to   Deauville.     Always   observing,    my   eye   sharpened, 

drawing  without  respite  in  the  auto,  the  train,  in  the  subwav. 
while  eating  and  drinking,  almost  while  Bleeping — such  has 
been  my  existence  for  the  fourteen  \ears  since  I've  been  settled 
in  Paris.  In  the  course  of  time  this  has  become  an  obsession, 
and  I  retain  a  sort  of  curvature  from  this  long  tension. 

"Moreover,  this  continual  espionage  is  not  without  its  risks. 
and  apropos  of  thai  1  had  a  rather  piquanl  adventure  in  England. 

.  .  .  It  was  at  Ascot  ...  at  the  time  1  was  preparing  my  Lon- 
don allium.  fascinated  by  the  incomparable  cine  of  Lord 
Lonsdale.  I  thus  attached  myself  to  his  steps,  absorbed  in  my 
sketch,  my  eyes  glued  upon  him,  until  the  moment  he  crossed 
the  sacrosanct  barrier  of  the  royal  enclosure.  Oblivious  and  un- 
seeing.  1  followed  blindly  and  precipitately  in  his  wake. 

"But  not  for  long!  I  was  pat  hered  in.  plucked  up  by  the  thumb 
and  index-finger  of  a  massive  policeman,  who  deposited  me  at 
arm's  length,  with  the  irresistible  precision  of  a  steam-crane,  in 
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IS  SEM  CRUEL  TO  THE   WOMAN  OF   TO-DAY  ? 

He  says  his  caricatures  have  sometimes  made  French  women  change  their   coiffures   and   modify    their   hats   and    toilettes. 

general  trim  his  hair  and  replace  his  eccentric  trousers  by  ones  of  conventional  cut. 


He   even    made   a 


the  police  enclosure.  What  a  scandal!  Just  think:  I  had  on 
a  sack  suit  and  derby  hat  in  this  congress  of  frock  coats 
and  high  polish.  Not  speaking  a  word  of  English,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  explain;  my  suspicious  actions  had  been 
remarked  .  .  .  and  my  ears  caught  the  word  'anarchist.'  .  .  . 
Happily,  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  saw  me  and 
came  to  the  rescue.  I  was  reconducted  ...  to  the  paddock; 
but  in  spite  of  the  tailor's  goose,  my  coat  long  kept  the  mark  of 
the  terrible  clutch  of  that  royal-enclosure  policeman. 

"But  these  misadventures  do  not  discourage  me,  and  I  go 
about  sketching  hastily  .  .  .  when  I  can  and  where  I  can,  on 
the  program  at  Auteuil,  on  Paillard's  table-cloth,  or  the  menu  at 
Maxim's,  on  my  cuffs — even  in  the  crown  of  my  hat.  Every- 
where I  madly  follow  my  model.  In  wild  reflex  motions  I 
reproduce  mechanically  all  his  gestures  and  personal  habits  of 
action.  In  my  feverish  haste  to  catch  the  likeness  I  mimic 
my  own  sketch  in  advance  with  my  arms,  my  legs,  my  nose,  my 
lips,  and  all  my  wrinkles,  with  such  ardor  that,  on  my  word,  I 
come  unconsciously  to  resemble  my  model.  Of  course  this  is 
at  times  quite  an  advantage,  when  I'm  sketching  a  handsome 
fellow.  Unhappily  this  flattering  resemblance  is  merely  momen- 
tary, and  naught  remains  to  me  but  an  exquisite  memory  of  it. 
It  is  doubtless  this  gymnastics  of  the  face,  this  mechanism  of 
recording  rubber,  this  regimen  of  contractions  and  grimaces, 
which  have  given  me  this  accordion-pleated  face  of  mine.  Such 
are  the  trifling  risks  of  one's  profession,  and  here  is  the  just 
revenge  of  my  victims,  all  whose  faults  are  imprinted  upon  my 
own  visage.  But  I  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  my  beauty,  and 
that  can  not  stop  me!" 

With  some  modesty,  mock  or  genuine,  Sem  admits  that  he  has 
"often  helped  to  cure  the  ladies  of  errors  and  ridiculous  aspects, 
by  revealing  them."     Thus: 

"I  have  sometimes  made  them  change  their  coiffures  and 
modify  their  hats  and  toilettes.  I  have  done  better  still.  I  have 
made  a  general  change  his  garb.  At  Marseilles  I  conceived  the 
audacious  project  of  sketching  the  gallant  general  Three  Stars. 
He  was  an  excellent  man  and  a  very  brave  general,  but  his 
long  hair  escaped  from  his  decorated  kepi,  and  his  trousers,  hang- 
ing in  loose  spirals,  bathed  his  ancient  boots  in  unctuous  folds. 
.  .  .  Every  day  at  four  o'clock  at  the  quarters  of  the  Division, 
myself  hidden,  I  watched  him  come  out.     And  while  he  walked 


on  the  shady  side  of  the  road,  I,  poor  thing,  on  the  white-hot 
sidewalk  across  the  way,  followed  him  at  a  respectful  distance, 
blinking  in  the  sun,  and  alarmed  at  every  indiscreet  rustle  of 
the  dry  leaves  .  .  .  under  foot.  Indulgently,  and  doubtless  to 
preserve  his  dignity,  he  feigned  not  to  perceive  my  movements. 
.  .  .  The  sketch  appeared  and  had  some  success;  a  friend 
presented  me  to  the  General,  who  was  quite  red  with  vexation, 
but  I  could  but  observe  that  he  had  had  his  hair  cut,  and  that  his 
trousers  were  at  last  quite  conventional,  so  I  felt  a  little  bit 
consoled. 

"As  you  see,  my  apparent  maliciousness  is  not  entirely  fruit- 
less; besides,  I  never  was  really  malicious,  and  I  have  never 
taken  a  sacrilegious  pleasure  in  profaning  the  grace  of  the 
female  face.  And  what  more  charming  occasion  could  I  have 
for  proclaiming  this?  As  for  the  ugly  sex,  what  pleasure  do  you 
think  it  would  give  me  to  make  them  still  uglier?  No,  I  am  not 
an  artist  of  the  ugly,  a  dilettante  of  the  frightful." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BENEFICENT   "PIRACY" 

A  SINGULAR  CALMNESS  marks  the  latest  English' 
comment  on  American  republication  of  their  pro- 
ductions, which  they  call  "piracy."  Britain  has  been 
guilty  of  this  sort  of  freebooting,  too,  notes  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
in  the  London  Sphere,  and  he  seems  to  think  the  outcry  over  it 
all  has  been  louder  than  the  actual  injury  would  call  for.  He  is 
moved  to  speak  by  receiving  a  package  of  books  from  an  Amer- 
ican publisher  who  has  lately  been  attacked  in  the  London 
Times,  and  conies  to  his  defense  very  ably.     In  his  own  words: 

"Mr.  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  sent  me  a 
selection  of  his  recently  published  books.  What  shall  I  say 
about  them?  The  temptation  that  I  have  to  wax  enthusiastic 
over  their  material  attractiveness  is  tempered  by  my  desire  not 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  friends  among  English  publishers. 
Mr.  James  Blackwood,  president  of  our  Publishers'  Association, 
has  been  recording  his  sense  of  Mr.  Mosher's  iniquities  as  a 
pirate  in  The  Times,  while  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  been  eulogizing 
these  same  piracies  in  the  pages  of  The  Fur  urn.     I  who  also  have 
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the  fear  of  my   very  good    friend.   Mr.  R.  B.  Mar-ion.   of   The 
.  before  my  eyea  whenever   I   mention   Mr. 
Mo-Im  r'a  name,  feel  a  diffidence  in  acknowledging  this  last  pared 
of  beautifully  printed  books. 

"1  reel  thai  I  owe  so  much  to  the  pirate.  When  I  was  young 
the  hooks  that  came  continually  into  my  hands  were  all  piracies. 
What  a  world  of  charming  romance  was  opened  out  to  me  by 
these  nefarious  proceedings  of  English  publishers  against  Amer- 
ican author-.      Hail   it   not   been  for  these   piracies   I   should   not 

have  been  able  in  my  young  days  to  read  Emerson's  'Representa- 
tive Men.'  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  'Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Tahle.'  Longfellow's  '  Poems,'  and  the  novels  of  Feuimore  ( 'ooper, 
and  many  another  book.  Certain  English  publishers  of  those 
days  made  a  fortune  out  of  piracies,  and  Mr.  Mosher  is  perhaps 
hut  getting  'a  little  hit  back'  on  the  English  publishers  of  to-day. 

"Moreover,  1  am  not  very  much  in  love  with  the  Anglo- 
American  Copyright  Hill.  It  does  more  harm  to  the  English 
printing-trade  -demanding  that  a  hook  should  be  set  up  in  the 
States  and  registered  at  Washington — than  it  does  good  to 
English  authors  as  a  whole.  The  only  English  authors  1  imagine 
who  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  American  copyright  are  our 
popular  novelists,  who  in  any  case  are  quite  well  enough  paid. 
Apart  from  these  novelists  I  should  like  to  see  a  record  of  the  sums 
paid  to  British  authors  by  American  publishers,  and  to  Bet 
against  it  the  sums  lost  to  the  British  printing-trade  by  the 
American   copyright   law. 

"Mr.  Mosher,  however,  does  not  send  me  his  piracies.  All 
the  books  before  me  are  quite  free  from  any  attack  on  this  score. 
There  is  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  for  example.  It  is  a  re- 
print from  the  King  James  version— a  significant  selection,  Mr. 
Blackwood  or  Mr.  Marston  would  say,  for  a  pirate.  Vet  the 
hearts  of  these  gentlemen  would  surely  he  won  by  its  beautiful 
appearance  in  red  and  black  type.  The  next  book  to  my  hand 
is  a  play  by  Ernest  Dowson — "The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,'  a 
book  not  obtainable,  I  believe,  in  this  country.  My  third  volume 
is  Alexander  Smith's  '  Dreamthorp,'  which  must  long  have  been 
out  of  copyright,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  more  than  one 
English  publisher  without  payment,  hut  never  presented  hefore 
in  so  perfect  a  form  as  1  have  here.  The  fad  is  that,  instead  of 
abusing  Mr.  Mosher,  many  English  puhlishers  would  do  well  to 
acquire  bis  hooks  and  make  them  a  standard  for  typography 
and  general   'get-up.'" 


BEGINNINGS  OF  A  NEGRO   DRAMA 

SUCH  SERVICE  as  the  Irish  Theater  movement  effected  in 
discovering  -John  Synge  is  seen  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
Stage  Society  of  New  York  in  producing  Ridgeley  Torrence. 

Synge's  plays  are,  sui  generis,  Irish,  and  Torrence  has  given  us  a 
play    that    is  declared   no  less  genuinely   negro.      As    the  judges 

of  the  play  called  "Granny  Maumee"  are,  so  far  as  seen,  all  of 

the  while  race,  it  is  too  early  to  conclude  whether,  like  Synge, 
Torrence  has  penetrated  the  real  psychology  of  a  race,  hut  no 
one  doubts  the  new  play's  artistic  plausibility  as  well  as  stage 
effectiveness. 

In  the  New  Vork  Press,  Mr.  Carl  Van  Vechten  tells  us: 

"Mr.  Torrence,  it  seems,  read  somewhere  and  remembered 
vaguely  thai  a  theater  for  negroes  had  been  built  *n  which  negro 
plays  would  he  presented.  Having  in  mind  a  negro  theme,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  write  a  play  for  this  theater. 
When  the  piece  was  completed,  however,  he  found  that  the 
Jefferson  Theater  devoted  itself  to  the  productions  of  musical 

comedy   and    mo\iiiKr   pictures,   and    that   there   was   no   resident 
company   to   present    negro    drama,   for   the  simple  reason    that, 
•  t,  there  was  no  negro  drama.'' 

Tin    Stage  Society  came  to  his  rescue  and  gave  liis  piece  such 

publicity  a-  two  performances  can  effect.  Mr.  Ruhl,  in  the 
Ni  v.  Vork  Tribune,  traces  its  story: 

"The  scene  of  this  unusual  piece  is  a  negro  hut  in  our  own 
South  possibly  in  thai  Southern  Ohio  borderland  from  which 
the    author    came.      The    characters    are    three    negro    women — 

Granny  Maumee,  an  old  slave  negress,  and  her  two  daughters, 
Pearl  and  Sapphie.     Sapphu   has  been  living  in  a  near-by  city, 

and  a-  the  play  opens  she  is  just  aboul   to  return  home  with  her 

baby. 
"To  the  old  black   mother,  a  Btern,  almost   Biblical  figure, 

with  her  pride  in  her  black  Mood  and  in  the  fact  I  hat  the  women 


of  her  line  have  kept  that  black  blood  pure,  the  arrival  of  this, 

the  only  man-child  she  can  claim,  is  at  once  a  triumph  and  a  sort 
of  high  revenge. 

"Her  only  son,  Sammy,  had  been  burned  at  the  stake  by  white 
men  for  a  murder  a  white  man  committed,  and  the  mother, 
rushing  in  to  try  to  save  him,  had  had  her  sight  burned  out  by  the 
lire.  The  hatred  and  resolve  nourished  all  these  blind  years — 
she  has  e\en  kept  some  of  the  charred  sticks  from  the  fire — 
mount  and  How  out  to  Sapphu  '»  son.  The  one  bed  is  made  ready 
for  him.  with  the  best  white  sheets.  Sapphie's  husband  may 
Bleep  in  the  wood-house,  the  women  will  shift  for  themselves — 
none  hut  the  black  man-child — 'pure  b'rack— royal  b'rack!' — 
shall   sleep   there. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  child's  father  is  white — a  son  of  the 
man  who  set  the  lire  around  Granny  Maumee' a  Sammy.  In  the 
Buspense  which  accompanies  the  gradual  revelation  of  this  truth, 

as  in  his  imaginative  insighl  and  economy  of  words.  Mr.  Torrence 
shows  himself  the  dramatist  no  less  than  poet.  The  whole  story 
of  Sapphie's  fall  is  comprest  in  her  childlike  monotone,  repeated 

from  time  to  time,  'He  jes'  would  have  his  way!' 

"A  similar  dramatic  force  and  poetic  expression  is  shown  in 
the  curious  and  barbaric  incantation  scene  that  follows,  during 
which  the  old  woman's  si^ht  returns,  alt  ho  there  were  moments 
in  this  scene  winch  did  not  seem  as  char  as  might  he.  With 
old  age  and  brooding  the  old  woman  has  turned  more  and  more 
to  African  superstition,  and  in  the  stress  of  her  revulsion  at  find- 
ing her  grandchild  partly  white  she  reverts  completely.  Kin- 
dling a  fire,  she  makes  an  image  out  of  candle  grease  and  the 
money  the  white  man  gave  Sapphie  and  holds  the  image  in  the 
flame.  She  intends  to  'conjure'  the  white  man  who  is  at  the 
threshold,  and  while  he  is  in  that  condition  chain  him  to  a  stake 
and  burn  him  as  his  father  burned  her  son. 

"As  she  looks  into  the  flame,  however,  the  image  of  Sammy 
returns  and  seems  to  tell  her  to  remember  her  Christian  teaching 
and  to  forgive  the  man  who  has  wronged  them.  No  doubt  this 
is  perfectly  plausible,  but  as  played  the  old  woman's  sudden  cry 
suggested  to  one  slow-thinking  spectator  at  least  that  she  had 
made  some  mistake  in  her  'conjuring'  and  was  burning  the 
image  of  the  wrong  person.  The  unfamiliarity  of  the  stage 
'business'  makes  such  errors  likely,  and  the  prevention  of  any 
such  haziness  is  doubtless  a  mere  matter  of  stage  management. 
In  the  end,  at  any  rate,  Granny  Maumee  lets  the  white  man  go 
his  way,  brings  her  daughters  out  of  the  spell  into  which  he  has 
thrown  them,  and  then  falls  dead  at  their  feet." 

Mr.  Van  Vechten.  who  is  responsible  for  the  comparison  of 
this  new  American  work  with  the  kind  of  thing  Synge  has  done, 
declares  it  "the  most  important  contribution  which  has  yet  been 
made  to  the  American  stage."      He  writes: 

"'Cranny  Maumee'  is  fresh  and  novel.  It  breaks  new  paths, 
and  breaks  them  beautifully — the  dialog  of  the  pla\  is  one  of  its 
freshest  features.  Mr.  Torrence  has  taken  the  negro — just  as 
Synge  took  the  Irish  peasant — to  write  aboul  serioush  and 
poetically  and  tragically,  and  he  has  written  a  great  play.  Like 
most  great  plays,  it  transcends  ils  medium.  Soon  one  forgets 
that  negroes  are  speaking,  and  one  becomes  imbued  with  the 
universal  philosophy  and  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  the  tremendous 
force  with  which  the  idea  that  mind  and  soul  are  stronger  than 
matter  is  presented. 

"Gertrude  Stein,  in  one  of  the  stories  in  'Three  Lives,'  has 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  negroes,  and  in  that  story,  loo.  after 
a  time,  Hie  feeling  that  the  story  is  about  negroes  disappears, 
and  the  idea  remains  floating  in  the  air,  disembodied  from  ils 
medium. 

"Will  'Cranny  Maumee'  prove  a  Hash  in  the  pan?  Will  it 
be  possible  for  Mr.  Torrence  or  any  one  else  to  follow  on  with 
this  idea,  using  the  DegTO  or  I  he  Indian  or  something  which  really 
belongs  lo  us.'  -for  the  American  negro  is  not  the  African  negro. 
Synge  had  the  Irish  Theater  to  produce  his  works.  There  is,  as 
yet,  no  negro  theater.  I  believe  that  several  of  the  negro  writers 
are  writing  plays  for  the  time  when  there  will  be  one.      There  is, 

of  course,  the  Stage  Society,  but  that  organization  has  concluded 

its  operations  for  (his  season  and  may  not  be  inclined  to  favor 
similar   projects   next. 

"  A I  anj  rate,  t  he  seeds  are  sown  and  something  may  come  out 
of  it.  Those  who  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  see  the  per- 
formances of  this  play  will  probably  be  glad  to  remember  it. 
some  day.  It  is  as  important  an  event  in  our  theater  as  the 
production  of  the  first  play  of  Synge  was  to  the  Irish  movement. 
'Granny  Maumee'  is  not  an  imitation  of  a  French  plaj  or  an 
English  play  or  a  German  play.     Ii   is  an  American  tragedy 

w  hich  sprang  from  (he  soil." 
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THE  BANE  OF   "CHEAP   READING" 

TEN  YEARS  of  cheap  reading  has  changed  the  British 
from  the  most  stolid  nation  in  Europe  to  the  most 
theatrical  and  hysterical,  so  some  one  has  said,  and  Mr. 
Chester  Lord,  for  long  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  (motes  it  as  a  comfort,  perhaps,  that  we  have  others 
in  the  same  box  with  us.  For  the  effects  of  "cheap  reading 
of  cheap  hooks,  cheap  reading  in  the  cheap  magazines,  cheap 
reading  in  the  cheap  Hash  newspapers — reading  that  simply 
amuses  and  that  does  not  inform  or  instruct 
or  feed  the  mind"  are  becoming  in  America, 
be  believes,  "well-nigh  alarming  and  revo- 
lutionary." His  comparison  of  our  case  with 
that  of  readers  of  fifty  years  ago  is  described 
by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as  "a  strong  sail 
breeze  from  the  heart  of  the  ocean."  What 
Mr.  Lord  said  before  the  Connecticut  Edito- 
rial Association,  of  Hartford,  The  Eagle  com- 
mends to  some  youths  "whose  mental 
bearings  get  overheated  by  the  pace  of 
modernity."  For  "in  the  speeding  up  and 
the  cheapening  of  mechanical  production 
which  has  transformed  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  as  well  as  many  other  forms  of 
industry,  we  have  lost,"  Mr.  Lord  points 
out,  "some  of  the  most  valuable  qualities 
which  then  informed  writing  both  in  litera- 
ture and  in  journalism."  He  occupies  him- 
self first  with  some  of  the  "symptoms  of  our 
social  and  mental  demoralization": 

"Our  discussions  are  on  the  everlasting 
sex  question;  many  of  our  plays  have  excited 
public  indignation;  some  of  our  moving-pic- 
ture shows  have  been  supprest  by  the  police 
even.  Our  dances  have  been  denounced  by 
the  Church  and  by.  the  few  old-fashioned 
mothers  who  remain,  and  the  same  Church 
and  the  same  mothers  have  proclaimed 
against  the  clothing  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters are  wearing  as  being  immoral   and   de-      ' 

moralizing.  Nine-tenths  of  the  novels  now 
written  are  so-called  sex  novels,  in  which  sex  relations  are  de- 
scribed and  discust  with  a  freedom  that  could  not  have  been 
tolerated  fifty  years  ago  and  that  must  have  excluded  them  from 
libraries  and  from  homes.  The  three  novels  by  British  authors 
that  attracted  most  attention  during  the  winter — those  of  Hall 
Caine,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  John  Galsworthy — are  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  this  modern  literature. 

"The  best  seller  in  America  was  an  attack  on  religion  and  an 
indirect  plea  for  socialism.  What  the  immediate  future  has  in 
store  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  and  moral  nourishment 
may  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  publishers'  announcements  of 
books  for  summer  reading." 

Recalling  the  great  names  of  England,  France,  and  America 
in  literature  and  music  of  the  period  called  Victorian,  Mr. 
Lord  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  "great  intellectual  uplift,  of  great 
literary  exaltation."  "The  vast  volume  of  most  excellent 
literature  published  just  then  had  its  very  great  influence  on  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men."  It  was  a  literary  age.  The 
people  were  thinking  of  literature,  Mr.  Lord  declares,  and  the 
newspapers  were  printing  literature: 

"Everybody  was  tremendously  interested  in  literature.  Men 
hurried  through  their  suppers  to  spend  the  evening  reading 
Dickens  and  Scott  and  Hawthorne  to  their  families.  School 
children  could  recite  by  the  yard  the  verses  of  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow  and  Poe.  The  literary  lecture  was  popular,  and 
people  went  to  the  churches  for  the  intellectual  pleasure  the 
sermons  afforded  them. 

"When  I  went  to  New  York  the  newspaper  staffs  were  in- 
spired by  such  men  as  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
Manton  Marble,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Theodore  Tilton,  Noah 
Brooks,  Cieorge  William   Curtis,  and   Horace   Greeley,  most  of 


CHESTER  S.   LORD, 

Who  declares  that  "  the  habitual 
attitude  of  the  newspaper  is  toward 
the  best  its  audiences  will  tolerate." 


them  men  of  splendid  literary  attainments  and  superb  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  work,  and  all  of  them  under  the  direel  inspira- 
tion and  influence  of  that  wonderful  Victorian  era.  They  were 
thinking  of  literature,  and  they  were  writing  literature,  and  they 

were  constantly    urging  their  staff   to  greater   literary   effort. 

They  mingled   with  their  helpers,  encouraged,  suggested,  praised, 

and  criticized,  and  commented   on  everything  that  appeared 

ill   their  editions.      They   were  great  teachers  of  journalism." 

The  commercialism  of  our  day,  Mr.  Lord  laments,  is  "chang- 
ing our  choice  of  newspaper  topics  from  literary  topics  to  com- 
mercial  topics,   and    if   is  changing  our   very   diction   from    the 
niceties  of  literary  expression   to    a    blunter 
and    a    coarser    form    of   expression."      Mr. 
Lord,   speaking   from    the   inside,    places    the 

responsibilities  for  all  these  changes  else- 
where, perhaps,  than  would  be  suggested 
by  the  popular  mind: 

"The  late  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  said:  'The  thing  always 
forgotten  by  the  closest,  critic  of  the  news- 
paper is  that  they  must  be  measurably  what 
their  audiences  make;  them;  what,  their  con- 
stituencies call  for  and  sustain.  The  news- 
paper can  not  uniformly  resist  the  popular 
sentiment  any  more  than  the  stream  can 
flow  above  its  fountain.  To  say  that  the 
newspapers  are  getting  worse  is  to  say  that 
the  people  are  getting  worse.  They  may 
work  more  evil  now  than  they  have  ever 
wrought  before,  because  the  influence  is 
more  wide-spread;  but  they  also  work  more 
good,  and  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  news- 
paper is  one  of  effort  toward  the  best  its 
audiences  will  tolerate.' 

"These   observations   by   Whitelaw   Reid 
again  suggest  the  importance  of  the  editor's 
responsibility.     Is  the  magazine  editor  or  the 
newspaper   editor    to    print    the   things  the 
people  should  read  for  their  instruction  and 
general  betterment,  or   is  he   to   give  them 
what  they  seek  to  read  for  their  amusement 
only?     Every   editor    knows  that  the  more 
details  of  sin,  vice,  and  crime  you  cram  into 
a  newspaper  the  more  copies  of  that  news- 
paper will  be  sold,  and  every  editor  knows 
that  the  most  subtle  temptation  that  ever 
besets  him  is  the  temptation  to  print  the  things  that  should  not 
be    printed,-  and    that    temptation    is    more    acute    because    he 
knows  the  people  want  to  read  them.     Ay!  that's  the  rub!     The 

people  want  the  sensational  stuff! 

"There  seems  to  be  a  fascination  about  exaggeration  that 
appeals  both  to  the  liar  and  to  his  victim.  It  makes  liars  out 
of  well-meaning  people,  and  well-meaning  people  seem  to  enjoy 
being  lied  to.  Indeed,  some  philosopher  has  said  that  an 
easy  road  to  success  lies  through  exaggeration.  The  man  who 
exaggerates  his  own  importance  attracts  more  attention  than 
the  modest  man;  the  merchant  who  exaggerates  his  wares  sells 
more  than  the  merchant  who  does  not.  Sensational  clergymen 
fill  churches,  while  prosy  ones  preach  to  empty  benches. 

"And  since  newspapers  are  no  longer  edited  for  glory  or 
printed  for  fun,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  these  things.  The 
honest  newspaper  editors  have  indeed  given  them  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  every  honest  newspaper  editor 
will  join  me  in  saying  to  you:  Print  your  edition  in  red  ink  if 
you  like;  print  your  edition  in  job  type  if  you  like;  print  your 
edition  with  headlines  a  foot  long  if  you  like,  but — stick  to 
the  truth!" 

The  Eagle  adds  a  corollary  to  Mr.  Lord's  proposition: 

"That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  support  those  newspapers 
which  keep  their  standards  of  honesty,  of  reticence,  and  of 
intelligence  highest.  If  we  are  in  a  welter  of  cheapness  and 
sensationalism,  the  newspapers  did  not  get  into  it  by  them- 
selves. A  scoundrel  can  not  sell  'green  goods'  unless  other 
scoundrels  are  ready  to  buy.  Public  and  papers  got  into  the 
mess  together,  and  if  we  ever  get  out  of  it,  it  will  be  because  we 
help  each  other  out.  The  public  should  follow  and  sustain 
those  newspapers  which  pull  for  the  shore,  not  those  which  are 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ooze." 
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ZIONISM    IN    THE    CITY   OF    ZION 


IN  1885  there  were  said  to  be  qoI  more  than  30,000  .lews 
in  the  H<>l\  Land.  To-day,  ^  Bober  estimate  of  their 
numbers  places  lliis  population  at  1.~>(),CKK),  and  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  itself  not  fewer  than 80,000.  Much  has  been  printed 
about  Zionism  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distrest  Jew  who 
eks  a  place  free  from  persecutions,  hut  an  article  in  The 
UnefU  (Chicago)  by  Prof.  Franklin 
S.  Hoskins,  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  drives  what  the  editors  of  that 
journal  regard  as  authentic  information 
about  the  actual  results  in  Palestine 
of  the  Zionist  Society's  work.  Om  of 
the  mosl  notable  things  is  the  changed 
attitude  of  Turkey.  Ten  years  ago 
that  country  had  passed  stringent  laws 
to  keep  the  .Jew  from  entering  Syria; 
hi-  European  passport   was  placed  on 

deposit  at  a  port  of  entry  and  his  sub- 
stitute "red  receipt"  signified  his  free- 
dom  to  live  for  two  years  only  in  Syria. 
Xo  Ottoman  could  sell  land  to  a  .lew 
without  dire  penalties  following.  To- 
day, we  are  told,  "these  laws  are  all 
dead  letters,  and  if  the  Jew  on  entering 
leaves  his  'passport,'  it  is  held  only  for 
a  'bakshish,'  while  every  official  in  this 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  only  too 
ready  to  take  the  gifts  that  go  with  all 
transfers  of  the  land."     Further: 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  one  heard 
little  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  Jerusa- 
lem's streets  or  elsewhere  in  the  land, 
because  the  Jew  found  it  much  safer  to 
conceal  his  identity  under  the  language 
of  the  country  from  which  he  chanced 
to  come.  Hut  to-day  Hebrew  is  used 
everywhere — in  the  market,  the  banks, 
and  most  especially  in  thousands  of 
schools.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  aims 
of  the  Zionists  again  to  make  this  the 

language  of  the  ancient  homeland,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore other  nationalities  and  religions  will  have  to  learn  Hebrew 
or  simply  be  shut  out  of  the  commercial  centers  of  the  city  and 
country.  Only  recently  a  German  society  for  helping  the  Jews 
attempted  to  keep  the  German  language  in  its  schools.  One 
of  the  results  was  a  riot,  and  the  matter  was  settled  in  favor 
of  those  who  clamored  for  the  Hebrew. 

"Those  who  have  visited  Jerusalem  in  former  years  will 
remember  the  thousands  of  pitifully  poor  Jews  of  all  nationalities 
who  lived  on  alms  in  the  city.  It  is  said  on  good  authority  that 
not  less  than  5,000,000  francs  ($1,000,000)  is  now  coming  into 
the  land  annually  for  their  relief.  But  each  year  brings  a  better 
class  of  immigrants,  and  that    means  less  and  less  need  for  alms. 

The  fifty  or  sixty  colonies  lately  established  wear  a  much  more 
hopeful  appearance. 

"Those  about    Jaffa  and   in   the   Plains  of  Sharon   show  every 

appearance  of   wealth   and    prosperity.     The  orange   trade  of 

Jaffa  has  increased  greatly  and  will  soon  be  largely  in  the  hands 

of  Jews.  Out  of  1,500,000  boxes  handled  this  year  at  that  port, 
at  hat  one-third,  or  500,000  boxes,  are  from  the  colonies  or  in 

the  control  of  the  Jews.  While  other  nationalities,  and  es- 
pecially Christians  of  all  lands,  are  busy  trying  to  circumvent 
nii<  another  iii  appropriating  legendary  and  sacred  sites,  the 
Jews  are  in  a  common-sense  way  buying  up  agricultural  land. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  line,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  tract, 
small  or  large,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Jerusalem,  east  or  west 


ROAD-MA  KING   IN   JERUSALEM. 

A  modern  10-ton  machine  ascending  the  incline 
of  Mt.  Zion  to  the  Jaffa  Gate. 


of  the  Jordan,  can  be  offered  for  sale  without  attracting  Jewish 
buyers.  Colonies,  societies,  ami  bank-  exist  for  this  very 
business,  and  thousands  of  all  nationalities  and  religions  are  in 
the  trade  for  j,rain.  Every  day  brings  some  fresh  surprizes  of 
phenomenal  purchases.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  present  commercial  life  of  Palestine.  The  colonies  are 
encouraging  this  agricultural  conquest  of  the  land,  and  mean- 
while industrial  schools  under  the  patron- 
age of  wealthy  societies  and  individuals 
are  attempting  a  revival  of  Jewish  arts 
and  handicrafts  with  most  creditable 
results." 

Just  now,  we  are  told,  the  hearts  of 
tin  150,000  Jews  of  Palestine  are  stirred 
to  their  depths  by  the  arrival  of  two  of 
their  fellow  Hebrews — the  one,  Beiliss, 
from  Russia;  the  other,  Fdmond  Roths- 
child, from  Paris: 

"Beiliss  represents,  we  trust,  the  last 
national  outburst  of  racial  haired  over 
that  dastardly  charge  of  the  Middle 
Ages — the  sacrificial  murder  of  a  Chris- 
tian boy  in  the  name  of  religion.  The 
poor  fellow  has  passed  through  the 
most  famous  case  of  this  kind  in  mod- 
ern history.  No  longer  poor,  he  and 
his  family  have  come  to  Palestine  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Mr.  Rothschild,  called  familiarly  the 
'king  of  the  Jews,'  comes  for  the  third 
time  to  Palestine  to  visit  the  colonies 
he  has  been  interested  in  founding,  and 
great  things  are  hoped  from  his  visit, 
lie  represents  the  French  branch  of 
that  powerful  family. 

"While  Turkey  is  still  pressing  for  a 
great  loan  from  France,  and  France  is 
demanding  guaranties  that  the  money 
will  be  spent  for  the  betterment  of  what 
remains  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Rothschild  at  this  time  can 
not  fail  to  benefit  Syria  in  a  special 
way.  The  great  loan  ealls  for  con- 
cessions for  harbors  at  Tripoli,  Haifa, 
and  Jaffa,  and  contemplates  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  itself  a  French  concession  for  a  water-supply, 
electric  light,  and  an  electric  tramway  to  Bethlehem.  We  may 
be  sure  that  none  of  these  things  will  be  forgotten  by  the 
great  Jewish  banking-house  which  will  no  doubt  furnish  a  large 
part  of  that  loan." 

Various  nations  are  influential  now  in  this  or  that  direction, 
but  eventually  the  Jewish  state  will  renew  its  sway: 

"Austria  and  Germany  are  most  powerful  in  the  trade  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity;  F ranee  in  high  politics  ami  finance. 
Of  the  influences  from  within  the  Arab  element  is  almost  nil, 
the  Christian  element  too  busy  with  trifles,  the  Jewish  seriously 
and  powerfully  predominant.  Certain  churches  and  enter- 
prises represent  one  or  another  of  the  European  nations,  but 
rarely  more  than  one.  lint  the  Jewish  element,  for  one  reason 
or    another,    draws    power    from    all    nations.      Leaders    of    the 

Zionist  movement  differ  sharply  on  many  points;  misunder- 
standings separate  powerful  interests;  motives  are  attacked 
and  as  vigorously  defended.  But  underneath  all  the  outward 
clash  of  theories,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Jewish  race  does 
Unitedly    hope  for  and   expect    to  establish  a  great   Jewish   state 

which,  sitting  at  the  .juncture  of  three  continents,  in  the  seat 
of  their  ancient  glory,  shall  levy  tribute  from  the  great  nations  of 

the  earth. 

"Some  speak  of  it  as  to  lie  a  state  without  a  religion,  in  Ihe 
sense  that  Ihe  United  Stales  has  no  official  faith  or  stale  religion. 
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The  devoutly  orthodox  Jews,  however,  can  not  tolerate  this  idea, 
and  hope  for  Israel's  ancient  glory.  Perhaps  the  greater  mass 
of  .lows  throughout  the  world,  tho,  are  without  ambition  to  be 
citizens  of  such  a  restored  Israel.  While  willing  to  pray  for  (his 
great  enterprise  and  to  give  of  (heir  abundance  toward  it,  they 
adopt  the  attitude  of  one  member  of  the  London  house  of  Roths- 
ohilds  who,  after  listening  to  a  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  future  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Palestinian  state, 
is  said  to  have  answered:  'Yes,  I  hope  if 
may,  all  come  to  pass.  1  pray  for  Jerusa- 
lem. 1  may  even  work  for  its  reality. 
Hut  when  it  does  come  to  pass,  1  ask 
no  greater  favor  and  privilege  than  to 
represent  the  Jewish  state  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's.'" 


one  Supreme  Being  to  whom  he  prays.  "All  such  idol-worship- 
ings"  are  hut,  "short  cuts  of  undeveloped  minds  to  grasp  I  he 
highest  spiritual  truth,"  and  "in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term, 
both  such  Hindus  and  Christians  may  be  called  idolatrous." 
This    Hindu    writer    undertakes    to    show    that    devout     Hindus 


WHY   INDIA   WILL  NOT 
ACCEPT  CHRIST 

SO  MANY  REASONS  have  been 
given  in  our  religious  press  for 
many  years  why  India  should  ac- 
cept Christ  that  it  is  only  fair  to  listen 
when  a  leading  Hindu  tries  to  tell  us  why 
India  will  never  do  so.  Christian  readers 
can  read  what  he  has  to  say  with  especial 
complacency  when  they  remember  the 
statements  from  that  land  telling  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  conversions  that  is  every 
year  rising  higher  and  higher.  Mr. 
Satyasaran  Sinha's  statement  of  his  case 

is  printed  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Chicago),  whose 
editor  considers  it  valuable  for  "the  information  which  it  gives  as 
to  the  impression  which  Christianity  has  made  on  the  minds  of 
many  in  Eastern  lands."  Mr.  Sinha's  conclusion  is  based  upon 
his  observation  of  the  every-day  life  of  Christians  in  India  and 
in  Christian  lands,  upon  the  tactics  of  missionaries,  upon  the 
divisions  of  Christianity,  and  upon  the  nature  of  many  Biblical 
teachings  and  church  dogmas.     He  also  takes  the  occasion  to 


AN   AMERICAN   REAPER   ON   THE    PLAINS   OF   SHARON. 

While  Christians  of  all  nationalities  are  trying  to  buy  up  legendary  and  sacred   sites  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  are  acquiring  agricultural  property. 


are  not  really  idolaters,  that  they  know  more  of  real  prayer 
than  do  Christians,  and  that  what  is  called  Hindu  pantheism 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  for  "it  has  been  the  faith  and 
religious  teachings  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  world." 
Hindus,  he  declares,  do  not  need  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  charge  made  by  "beef-eating  barbarians,"  that  they  "are 
heathen  and  not  civilized."  So  he  contents  himself  with  quot- 
ing from  Western   writers   tributes  to  the  Hindu  character  and 

civilization,   to    India's   philosophy,    the- 
ology, and  literature. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  then,  why 
should  India  "become  a  Christian  coun- 
try"? The  missionaries  who  are  trying 
to  bring  about  this  change,  notes  Mr. 
Sinha,  are  divided  into  two  principal 
classes,  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants.  They  "are  very  hostile  to 
one  another" — 

"The  relation  between  them  in  India 
is  somewhat  like  that  between  a  man  and 
a  tiger.  The  two  preach  entirely  different 
doctrines.  And  on  hearing  we  wonder 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  which  comes 
from  heaven  above  has  so  many  divisions, 
dogmas,  and  doctrines." 

And  the  educated  Hindu  has  intel- 
lectual difficulties  in  accepting  many 
Christian  beliefs: 


WHERE   THE    POOR   JEWS   OP   JERUSALEM    ARE   TAUGHT, 
In  the  school  founded  by  Nathan  Straus. 


protest  against  the  common  assumption  by  Christian  writers 
and  speakers  that  Hinduism  teaches  idolatry  and  pantheism, 
and  to  label  the  imputation  of  "heathen"  as  abusive  and  in- 
sulting. Christian  churches,  it  is  noted,  have  their  images, 
their  pictures,  their  vestments,  their  symbolic  ceremonies;  so 
the  Hindu  may  have  his  symbol  to  keep  his  mind  fixt  upon  the 


"We  can  not  believe  that  a  newly  born 
baby  is  a  progeny  of  deadly  sin.  We  can 
not  believe  that  Eve  came  out  of  a  rib  of 
Adam  or  that  the  ass  of  the  prophet 
Balaam  spoke  in  human  language,  or  that 
the  sun  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand how  the  Virgin  Mary  gave  birth  to  Christ.  Can  any 
science  prove  it?  We  do  not  understand  how  the  doctrines 
of  'eternal  punishment'  and  'remission  of  sins'  agree.  Such 
religious  theories  as  the  fall  of  man  and  his  redemption  will 
hardly  meet  with  general  acceptance,  but  we  should  think  that 
Christianity  could  proceed  without  them.     The  learned   Hindus 
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■  1  the  Bible  as  well  as  nthor  religious  hooks  of  the  twin 
worlds  with  great  care,  ami  do  not  find  anything  new  to  be 
taken  from  the  Bible.  How  can  a  Christian  venture  to  ad- 
vise the  burning  of  our  logical  Scriptures  and   placing   faith 

in  his    Bible    which   contains    strange,    illogical,    and    irrational 
statements'.'" 

And  when  Mr.  Sinha  considers  the  religious  belief  of  Ameri- 
can students,  he  finds  that  "many  of  them  agree-  with  our 
religious  teachings,  many  of  them  have  the  same  intellectual 
difficulty  in  believing  the  statements  of  the  Bible."  Once, 
he  continues,  a  Christian  minister  asked  him  why  he  could  hoi 
make  Christianity  his  personal  religion.  He  answered:  "  Brother, 
ours  is  the  universal  religion — a  religion  that  embraces  every- 
body, a  religion  that  is  free  from  superstition  and  bigotry — a 
religion  for  the  intellectual  people,  and  I  have  intellectual 
difficulty  in  taking  Christianity  as  my  personal  religion."  He 
tells  of  talking  with  a  Christian  lady,  who  told  him  that  if  he 
became  financially  embarrassed  through  conversion  he  could 
be  helped  with  money,  and  if  he  should  have  trouble  getting  a 
Hindu  girl  for  a  wife,  "she  could  get  a  girl  for  me  from  her  home 
town."  "Now."  exclaims  Mr.  Sinha,  "just  think  of  her  igno- 
rarv  And    yet,    "there    are    several   such    missionaries  who 

entice  others  and  try  to  convert  to  Christianity.      Oh,  how  mean 
is  such  occupation!" 

Then  there  is  another  side  of  Christianity,  which  would  seem 
to  be  in  this  writer's  estimation  the  strongest  argument  against 
its  acceptance  in  India — "the  every-day  life  of  Christians  in 
India  and   Christendom."     He  says: 

"Before  the  Europeans  came  there  was  very  little  drinking 
in  India.  Now  the  country  is  becoming  full  of  drunkards  and 
smokers.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  English  men 
and  women  who  can  not  pass  a  single  day  without  a  glass  of  beer 
or  whisky.  Even  on  steamers  going  back  and  forth  from  Cal- 
cutta to  London  we  have  noticed  them  drink.  Bishop  Hurst 
quotes  the  Archdeacon  of  Bombay  as  saying:  'For  every 
Christian  we  have  made  in  India,  we  have  made  one  hundred 
drunkards.'  One  prominent  Swami  of  New  York  Vedanta 
Society  writes:  "Wherever  a  Christian  missionary  has  gone 
a  bottle  of  whisky  or  champagne  has  follow-ed  him.' 

"An  Englishman  has  said  that  English  missions  are  but  an 
attempt  to  convert  Hindus  into  second-class  Englishmen.  If 
by  Christian  missions  we  mean  an  attempt  to  make  Malays  and 
Hindus  and  negroes  and  Indians  into  second-class  Puritans,  the 
less  we  have  of  such  missions  the  better. 

"Now  what  did  we  notice  after  living  in  this  Christendom? 
We  noticed  more  than  we  expected.  How  often  we  have  seen 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  thousands  of  men,  yes, 
and  women  too,  walking,  walking,  walking,  all  night  long,  all 
because  of  drink.  In  many  cases  these,  too,  have  had  good  homes 
and  loved  ones,  but  drink  has  robbed  them  of  all  this.  .  .  .  On 
the  la -1  Lalior  1'nion  Day  the  writer  heard  one  minister  make  the 
following  statement  in  the  auditorium  of  the  University  of 
Illinois:  '  Every  year  65,000  girls  are  sent  abroad  for  white-slave 
trade  from  Chicago.'  We  do  not  need  to  speak  further  about 
all  such  evils.  Is  it  not  horrible  thai  we  should  receive  the  gospel 
from  sUch  a  Christian  race'.'  When  we  see  such  degradation  of 
Christian  men  and  women  both  in  and  out  of  this  Christendom, 
we  say:  'See  what  a  bad  fruit  their  religion  bears.'  Thank  God 
that  living  among  such  men  and  women,  struggling  with  so 
many  trials  and  temptations,  the  writer  is  still  a  temperate 
man  and  hopes  to  leave  behind  him  an  ideal  example." 

"All  BUCfa  quotations  and  illustrations,"  we  are  told  in  con- 
clusion, "are  sufficient  to  make  clear  why  an  intelligent  Hindu 
can  not  give  up  his  powerful,  venerable,  and  strongly  organized 
religion  and  accept  the  religion  of  the  Western  nations."  Mr. 
Sinha  recalls  ex-Viceroy  Curzon'a  statement  thai  the  Bast  is 
unlikely  to  accept  Christianity  because  its  own  faith  satisfies 
its  "spiritual  aspirations"  as  well  as  its  "day-to-day  require- 
ments," and  that  even  if  the  Oriental  "hail  ih>  objection  to  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  Christianity,  he  would  not   consent   to  he- 

oonv   a  Christian  ;it  the  cost  of  ceasing  to  be  an  Asiatic,"  which 

suggests  this  final   hint   to  Christian  workers: 

"But   why   shall   we  not    live  as  typical  Orientals  or  Asiatics 


instead  <>f  Christians?  Is  not  the  Founder  of  Christianity  an 
'Oriental'?  Is  not  his  native  land  nearer  to  India  than  En- 
gland and  America?  Is  not  his  method  of  living,  dressing,  pray- 
ing,  fasting,  etc..  more  akin  to  our  nationality  than  yours?  Was 
not  his  prominent  thou^*ht  the  struggle  toward  an  ideal  moral 
life?  Surely,  he  lived  as  an  ideal  man  of  moral  character. 
Surely.  India,  every  country,  will  worship  him  as  a  'God-man.' 
Surely.  India  will  worship  one  God  in  the  very  same  way  as  he  did. 
Will  your  missionaries  volunteer  themselves  to  preach  such  a 
gospel?  Then  India  will  gladly  receive  it.  and  it  will  appeal 
to  the  deepest   ideals  of  our  Oriental  character." 


THE   CATHOLIC   CENSUS 

THE  OFFICIAL  FIGURES  for  the  Catholic  population 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  publishers  of  the  Official 
Catholic  Directory,  show  an  astonishing  increase  of 
913, S27  to  the  population  of  this  Church  for  1013,  accounted 
lor  principally,  we  are  told,  by  tin-  first  authentic  reports  from 
the  Ruthenian-Oreck  bishop.  This  is  the  first  time  all  tho 
Ruthenian  Catholics  have  been  included  in  tin  census.  The 
editor  of  the  Directory  places  the  total  number  of  Catholics 
at  16,Ob7.'.»s.">,  and  declares  that  this  is  a  very  conservative 
figure,  believing  that  10  per  cent,  should  be  added  for  "floating 
population."     The  Church  papers  print  this  statement: 

"The  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1914  is  replete  with 
interesting  figures.  According  to  its  summary  there  are  18,568 
Catholic  priests  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  623  for  the 
year.  Among  these  18,568  clergymen  there  are  1,864  priests  of 
religious  orders. 

"The  new  Directory  further  shows  that  339  churches  were 
established  in  1913,  the  total  number  of  Catholic  churches  in 
this  country  being  14,651.  Of  these  9,740  have  resident  pastors, 
and  4,911  are  churches  attended  from  neighboring  parishes. 

"The  Directory  gives  a  list  of  82  seminaries;  7,062  seminarians; 
230  colleges  for  boys;  680  academies  for  girls,  and  5,403  parochial 
schools.  In  these  5,403  parochial  schools  1,429,859  children  are 
receiving  an  education  which  will  fit  them  for  the  world  and 
give  them  the  religious  instruction  which  is  so  necessary  under 
present-day  conditions. 

"It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  addition  to  these  1,429,859 
parochial  school  children  there  are  also  young  men  in  colleges, 
academies,  and  universities,  young  ladies  in  boarding-schools 
and  academies,  girls  and  boys  in  orphan  asylums.  Adding  all 
these  it  will  be  found  that  1,669,391  young  people  are  receiving 
Catholic  instruction  from  competent  teachers. 

"The  1914  edition  of  this  Directory  also  shows  that  there  are 
24,224,609  Catholics  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  This  figure  is  derived  by  adding  the  Catholics  in 
Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  to  the  total  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  proper. 

"As  the  population  figures  are  the  most  interesting  the 
Directory  editor  has  prepared  a  list  of  the  twenty-live  States 
having  the  largest  number  of  Catholics.  The  banner  States 
are  as  follow  s: 

1.  New  York 2  sxi.7j:< 

2.  Pennsylvania 1.684,220 

:{.   Illinois 1,461  684 

i    Massachusetts i  395,892 

.V  Ohio 7si.i7!> 

ti.    Louisiana 685,000 

7.  Michigan 582,600 

s.    Wisconsin 578,195 

«).   New  Jersey 565,000 

10.    Missouri 470,000 

ii     Minnesota 461.950 

12.  Connecticut 138, 183 

18.   California 410,000 

i  i    Texas      313,000 

16.   Iowa 277.005 

16.  Rhode  island 270,000 

17.  Maryland 261.000 

is    Indiana 239,238 

10.   Kentuckj 166.070 

20.  \iu  Mexico         140,673 

21     Kansas 130.700 

22.  \cw  Hampshire 130.081 

23.  Maine 124.400 

21.  Nebraska.  115,950 
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SOME  OF  THE   YEAR'S  NEW   NOVELS 

Conrad,  Joseph.     Chance.     Pp.  468.     New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.35. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  had  from 
Mr.  Conrad  a  story  of  the  sea, — the  book 
in  which  he  excels.  His  new  novel  gives  us, 
at  least,  as  much  sea  as  land,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  that  much.  "Chance"  is  un- 
usual in  theme,  technique,  and  conclusion, 
but  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  on  that 
account.  In  the  beginning,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Mario w  and  Mr.  Powell,  who 
in  a  way  is  an  indirect  hero,  and  then  we 
get  the  middle  of  the  story.  Later  Marlow 
gives  us  an  understanding  of  Flora  de 
Barral  and  the  sad  facts  that  so  deeply 
affected  her  life.  The  author  uses  the 
"zigzag"  method.  From  the  comments, 
first  of  one  and  then  of  another,  we  learn  to 
pity  the  young  girl,  whose  father  was  im- 
prisoned for  some  irregularities  in  high 
finance.  She  had  come  to  consider  herself 
unworthy  of  real  affection,  due  to  some  con- 
junction with  an  unprincipled  governess. 
It  is  lack  of  faith  in  herself  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Conrad,  makes  a  woman  a  prey 
to  chance  and  deprives  her  of  the  privilege 
of  choice.  It  is  on  that  psychological  point 
that  the  story  hinges.  The  inconsistency 
of  Mrs.  Fyne,  who  resents  her  brother's  de- 
votion to  Flora,  nearly  causes  a  tragedy, 
which  is  averted  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
We  see,  again  indirectly,  how  Flora  finally 
achieves  happiness.  There  is  no  use  in 
questioning  or  criticizing  Conrad's  method. 
His  power  is  well  known,  and  a  Conrad  story 
always  stands  for  the  best  in  contempo- 
rary, literature. 

Martin.  Helen  It.  Barnabetta.  Pp.  340.  New 
York:  'The  Century  Company.     $1.30  net. 

Tho  this  is  a  continuous  story,  there  are 
distinctly  two  parts  to  it:  one  strong,  orig- 
inal, and  delightful,  the  other  pretty  and 
entertaining,  but  much  more  common- 
place ( and  colorless.  Barnabetta,  whose 
name  is  a  combination  of  her  mother's 
and  father's,  belongs,  like  "Tillie"  (by  the 
same  author),  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
settlement  of  Reinhartz  Station.  The 
author  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  peculiarities  in  speech  and  thought  of 
that  sect  that  her  descriptions  are  graphic. 
We  easily  visualize  poor  little  Barnabetta, 
the  household  drudge  of  her  parsimonious 
widowed  father  and  two  boorish  brothers. 
Her  desire  for  education  and  youthful 
exuberance  has  been  dulled  and  blunted 
by  hard  work  far  beyond  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  one  so  young.  Into  this  life 
Barnaby  Dreary  introduces  a  stepmother, 
whose  real  name  was  "Susan,"  but  who 
preferred  to  be  called  "Juliet"  (Jool-Yet, 
Barnaby  called  her),  expecting  to  annex 
her  little  income  and  get  more  work  done, 
but  Susan  had  a  warm  heart  for  children, 
as  well  as  an  income  of  her  own.  Her  tilts 
with  Barnaby  and  the  boys,  in  which  she 
circumvented  their  selfishness  and  miser- 
liness, make  most  delightful  reading.  Bar- 
nabetta's  character  expanded  like  a  Hower 
under  the  influence  of  real  affection,  and 
"Susan"  usually  came  off  victorious.  After 
Barnabetta,  goes  to  Stevens  College  the 
story  becomes  much  more  conventional, 
but    she  develops  a  love-story  of  her   own 


with  rather  incredible  swiftness.    The  con- 
clusion is  eminently  satisfactory. 

Benson,  E.  F.     Dodo's  Daughter.    Pp.384.    New 
York:  The  Century  Company.     $1.35. 

Here  she  is  again,  dear,  delightfully  irre- 
sponsible Dodo,  forty-live  years  young, 
with  a  daughter  of  her  own,  Nadine.  We 
are  introduced  to  the  party  when  bedtime 
lias  been  officially  announced  "in  order  to 
get   rid   of   bores   who   secluded    themselves 

in  their  tiresome  chambers."  Nadine, 
Berts,  and  Esther  are  all  lying  on  Nadine's 
bed,  smoking  and  chatting,  or  "chattering." 
Mr.  Benson  has  the  gift  of  reproducing 
scintillating  nonsense.  There  is  many  a 
clever  word  and  thought  voiced  in  the  con- 
stant repartee  of  his  varied  characters. 
We  wonder  sometimes  how  people  of  such 
markedly  Bohemian  tendencies  and  elas- 
tic consciences  should  have  such  acute 
mental  perceptions,  apparently  unaffected 
by  late  hours,  cigaret-smoking,  and  social 
dissipations.  There  is  no  "respecter  of 
persons"  among  them.  All  love  "Aunt 
Dodo,"  and  Nadine  speaks  frankly  of 
"Daddy,"  just  divorced,  and  his  chronic 
state  of  intoxication.  She  is  also  inter- 
ested in  "Jack,"  one  of  Dodo's  discarded 
lovers  who  has  again  shown  up  and  who, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  marries  his  old  love 
with  happiest  results.  The  whole  book  is 
full  of  brilliant  conversation  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects.  Nadine's  love-affairs  nearly 
come  to  grief,  but  a  tragic  shipwreck  re- 
veals her  true  love,  and  all  ends  happily. 

Loeke,  William  J.     The  Fortunate  Youth.    Pp. 

352.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.35. 

There  is  no  writer  of  the  present  day 
who  can  make  absolutely  impossible  con- 
ditions seem  plausible  and  reasonable  as 
can  William  Locke.  This  last  tale  of  his  is 
not  only  more  impossible,  but  more  fas- 
cinating than  any  previous  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  always  to  be  an 
undercurrent  of  symbolic  meaning,  or  a 
vital  principle  illustrated,  which  gives 
weight  and  power  to  the  narrative.  The 
author  possesses  a  sense  of  humor  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  unusual  which  give 
added  zest  to  the  reading.  "Paul  Keg- 
worthy"  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  his 
illiterate  and  unkempt  mother,  Mrs.  But- 
ton, a  drunken  stepfather,  and  all  the 
dirty,  disagreeable  little  half-brothers  and 
sisters,  but  somewhere  within  him  dwelt 
an  ambitious  spirit  and  a  soul — a  reaching 
out  for  education  and  higher  things.  Ig- 
norant of  his  father's  name  or  station,  he 
yet  grasped  at  knowledge  in  every  guise. 
From  his  stolen  reading  of  fairy  princes,  he 
wove  an  imaginative  story  of  his  own  origin 
and  parentage.  He  never  lost  his  faith  in 
the  little  talisman  in  the  shape  of  a  carne- 
lian  heart,  given  to  him  at  a  Sunday-school 
"treat"  by  a  young  lady,  who  seemed  to 
his  starved  little  soul  no  less  than  an  angel. 
"Barney  Bill  and  Jane"  have  much  to  do 
with  his  advancement  through  the  stages 
in  which  he  is  artist's  model,  poet,  actor, 
and  finally  "Paul  Savelli,  descendant  of 
princes."  Many  dramatic  episodes  and 
romantic  experiences  attend  such  a  devel- 
opment, but  even  the  melodramatic  inci- 
dents attending  his  discovery  of  his  father 
do  not  prevent  him  from  advancing  step 


by  step  to  the  goal  of  his  dreams.  Tho 
linal  picture  is  that  of  a  man  who  has 
attained  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  and 
ambitions,   but   if   is   the  account    of  the 

character  and  powerful  personality  that 
reached  that  goal  that  makes  the  story 
convincing. 

Fowler,  Kllen  Tliorneycroft.     Iler  Ladyship's 

Conscience.  Pp.  319.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company.     $1.25  net. 

All  who  read  Ellen  Fowler's  "Concern- 
ing Isabel  Carnaby"  will  take  up  her 
latest  book  with  pleasurable  anticipation, 
but,  in  some  ways,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  same  conversations  brilliant 
with  epigram  are  to  be  found,  but  we  do 
get  wofully  tired  of  Lady  Esther's  con- 
science, which  is  overworked.  Middle- 
aged  Esther  Wyvern  had  never  had  a 
lover,  and  when,  unexpectedly,  a  very 
distant  relative  inherited  the  title  she 
promptly  lost  her  heart  to  Wilfred,  tho 
he  was  much  younger.  Having  been 
brought  up  to  distrust  every  happiness 
that  did  not  involve  self-sacrifice,  and 
fearing  that  the  discrepancy  in  their  ages 
would  prevent  their  ultimate  happiness, 
Esther  refuses  the  love  which  has  illuminat- 
ed her  existence  and  insists  on  being  ut- 
terly miserable.  The  pose  of  martyr  is 
not  alluring,  either  in  real  life  or  in  fiction, 
but  Lady  Esther  insists  on  being  miserable. 
Fate  was  good  to  her  in  the  end,  but/ as 
she  couldn't  know  that,  it  seemed  too  bad 
that  she  didn't  take  a  chance  with  love 
rather  than  without  it.  The  charm  of  the 
book  is  principally  in  the  clever  comments 
of  her  married  sister  on  existing  conditions, 
her  philosophical  utterances,  and  apt 
sayings.  It  is  the  manner  of  telling  rather 
than  the  thing  told  which  will  give  the 
reader  pleasure. 

Snead,  Georgie  Tillman.  The  Story  of  Agatha 
Ann.  Pp.  121.  Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany.    $1. 

While  one  may  find  poetic  imagery  and 
good  descriptions  of  Virginia  and  its  phys- 
ical attractions  in  this  little  book,  the 
story  of  "Agatha  Ann"  and  the  many 
nasty  ways  in  which  her  relatives  made  the 
life  of  the  poor  little,  homely  orphan  a 
burden  seem  aimless  and  disagreeable. 
Even  the  inner  consciousness  of  natural 
beauties  and  the  compensations  of  an  occa- 
sional kind  word  are  not  made  clear  enough 
to  excuse  the  wholly  unreasonable  atroc- 
ities practised  on  the  poor  little  waif. 

MR.  STRONG'S   REMINISCENCES 
OF  BENCH   AND   BAR 

Strong,  Theron  G.  Landmarks  of  a  Lawyer's 
Lifetime.  8vo,  pp.  552.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     $2.50  net. 

Mr.  Strong  is  a  lawyer  of  wide  experience. 
He  has  twice  been  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Supreme  Court  judge.  His  book  is 
full  of  pleasant  and  suggestive  accounts  of 
a  lawyer's  activities  in  the  office  and  in 
court.  Legal  procedure  is  dealt  with  in  an 
informing  way.  A  chapter  headed  "Some 
Old-time  Lawyers"  is  a  string  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  great  lawyers  and  is  ex- 
tremely readable.  The  work  will  convey 
information  to  those  who  have  never 
been  called  to  the  bar.     It  contains  many 
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THE    LITERARY     PIliKST 

amusing  anecdotes,  from  among  which  we 
cull  the  following: 

"Sometimes  judicial  dignity  is  accom- 
panied by  an  impressive  friendliness,  which 

may  be  illustrated  hy  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  old  Court  of  Appeals 
concerning  an  associate  on  the  bench  who 

•  -1  this  characteristic,  that  'Judge 
Blank's  friendliness  was  so  overwhelming 
you  could  hear  him  shake  hands  across  the 
street.'  A  Btorj  was  told  of  this  judge, 
who  was  a  devout  attendant  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  and  joined  in  the  service  in 
rather  a  loud  and  impressive  voice.  Dur- 
ing the  recital  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  he 
would  'lag  superfluous'  a  little  after  the  rest 
of  the  congregation.  One  of  his  former 
associates  on  the  heneh  accosted  him  at 
the  close  of  the  morning  service  and  re- 
marked so/to  voce,  hut  in  a  way  that  every 
one  could  hear:  'Judge  Blank,  when  you 
recite  the  Apostles'  Creed,  I  wish  you 
would  "descend  into  hell"  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation."' 

These  interesting  stories  and  clever  char- 
acter sketches,  this  mass  of  legal  lore,  form 
the  sort  of  book  which  all  who  love  authen- 
tic memoirs  will  welcome.  What  is  more, 
such  readers  will  keep  the  book  near  them 
for  use  when  they  would  relax  from  toil  in 
the  office,  the  law  court,  or  the  bank.  We 
can  imagine  how  to  many  this  year  it  will 
furnish  summer  and  vacation  reading.  It 
is  a  large  and  varied  panorama  that  Mr. 
Strong  unfolds  to  his  readers,  of  famous 
lawyers  and  judges  of  recent  years,  or  of  a 
previous  generation — men  whose  fame  still 
survives  in  the  courts  which  sit  in  New 
York  City,  in  Albany,  and  in  Washington. 
There  is  not  among  books  known  to  us 
any  giving  legal  reminiscences  quite  like 
it,  or  quite  so  readable.  What  is  further 
notable  about  it  is  the  likelihood  that 
it  will  retain  something  approaching  real 
life  among  the  generation  of  lawyers  next 
to  come.  Some  parts  of  it  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  Outlook — but  only  a  small 
part.  The  completed  work,  a  massive 
octavo,  makes  a  survey  far  wider  than 
those  chapters,  good  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, would  imply. 

COMPLETION     OF     "  THE     GOLDEN 
BOUGH  " 

Frazer,  J.  G.  (D.  C.  L.,etc.)  The  Golden  Bough: 
A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion.  Part  VII.  Balder 
the  Beautiful.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xx-346,  389.  New 
York  and  London:  Macmillan  Company.     $5. 

With  these  two  volumes  the  third  edi- 
tion  of  "The  Golden  Bough"  reaches 
completion.  The  main  topics  treated  here 
are  fire  festivals  and  "the  external  soul" — 
i.e.,  the  soul  which,  according  to  a  widely 
diffused  belief,  is  deposited  in  a  secure 
place  outside  the  body,  rendering  its  pos- 
sessor secure  against  the  ordinary  eventuali- 
ties of  life.  Incidentally,  "The  Golden 
Bough"  is  shown  to  mean  the  mistletoe, 
whose  seed  was  believed  to  have  been 
deposited  hy  a  Hash  of  lightning  in  the 
oak,  which  was  riven  by  the  flash.  The 
myth  of  Balder,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
fallen  by  a  shaft  of  mistletoe  through  the 
wiles  of  the  mischievous  Loki,  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  collection  of  folk- 
lore and  custom  through  the  parasitic 
plant,  and  also  through  fire  festivals 
which  are  related  to  him.  Incidentally, 
two  classes  of  tabus  are  also  prominently 
discusl  those  which  forbade  sacred  per- 
sons to  touch  the  ground  in  locomotion 
or  to  look  on  the  sun,  and  those  which  re- 
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quired  the  seclusion  of  girls  when  ap- 
proaching maturity. 

Remembering  that  the  ten  volumes  of 
this  series,  which  have  expanded  from  two 
in  the  first  edition,  are  primarily  collec- 
tions of  customs  and  beliefs  grouped  under 
certain  rubrics,  criticism  of  the  theories 
put  forth  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
would  here  take  us  too  wide  afield.  Besides, 
in  the  two  volumes  before  us  the  author 
registers  changes  of  opinion  which  in 
effect  encourage  one  to  place  his  own 
interpretation  upon  the  phenomena  ad- 
duced. The  doubtful  thesis  first  present- 
ed, the  priority  of  magic  to  religion,  is 
little  in  evidence  in  these  final  volume^. 
And  in  other  interpretations  Dr.  Frazer 
shows  willingness  to  be  guided  more  by  the 
logic  of  facts  than  by  predisposing  theories. 
All  this  is  so  much  gain.  For,  as  the 
author  hints,  he  will  be  remembered  less 
for  his  explanations  of  origins  and  mean- 
ings than  for  the  magnificent  collection  of 
data,  classified  and  grouped  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  to  and  consultable  by 
the  student  of  primitive  psychology. 
For  this  the  grateful  thanks  of  students 
will  long  be  offered.  And  hardly  less  for 
the  splendid  index  (sixty-nine  pages) 
which  accompanies  these  volumes  will 
gratitude  be  felt. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Dr. 
Frazer  does  not  intend  to  retire  from 
labor.  He  has  already  begun  a  new  col- 
lection to  cover  belief  in  future  life  which 
bids  fair  to  be  exceedingly  useful.  We 
trust  that  the  wealth  of  material  in  his 
hands  wdll  be  made  fully  accessible  under 
this  anthropologist's  able  guidance. 

HENRY    ADAMS'S    "MONT   SAINT 
MICHEL  " 

Adams,  Henry.  Mont  Saint  Michel  and 
Chartres.  With  an  introduction  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram.  Thirteen  illustrations  and  diagrams,  large 
8vo,  pp.  xiv-401.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913. 

This  work  deserves  a  place  in  literature 
somewhere  near  Ruskin's  "Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture "  and  Renan's  essay  on 
"The  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages."' Not 
that  there  is  much  similarity  of  treatment 
to  either  of  the  works  named,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Adams's  book  is,  like 
them,  manifestly  a  labor  of  love,  the 
unrestrained  homage  of  a  modern  intellect 
rendered  to  a  past  of  noble  art  and  moral 
grandeur.  What  we  have  in  these  pages  is 
medieval  art  and  life  in  their  originality, 
naivete,  and  picturesqueness  as  they 
mirror  themselves  in  the  mind  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  thoroughly  modern  writer. 
It  is  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Middle 
Ages — miscalled  the  Dark  Ages,  for  in 
reality  ages  of  light  and  faith — recast  for 
us  by  a  man  of  artistic  temperament  and 
philosophic  bent,  who  has  divested  him- 
self of  the  narrow  scientific  prejudices  so 
much  in  vogue  and  rendered  full  justice  to 
one  of  the  noblest   epochs  in  history. 

The  title  of  the  work,  "Mont  Saint 
Michel   and    Chartres."    is   perhaps  a   little 

misleading.       These      typical      medieval 

churches  symbolize  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  a  whole  epoch.  Somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Notre  Dame,'' 
Mr.  Adams  has  contrived  to  throw  a 
spell  of  literary  enchantment  over  the 
two  (lot hie  fanes,  making  use  of  them  to 
evoke  the  whole  romantio  history  of  the 
past  with* which  they  are  so  intimately 
associated.     The  book  was  at  first  privately 
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printed  and  designed  for  a  very  limited 
auditory,  but  its  unusual  character  and 

merits  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  (lie 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  which 
obtained  the  author's  reluctant  consent 
to  give  it  general  circulation  under  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Institute  and  with  .hi 
introduction  by  Mr.   Ralph  Adams  ('nun. 

What  lends  an  especial  interest  to  the 
hook  and  assigns  to  it  a  unique  place  in  the 
literature  of  what  Ruskin  has  called  the 
greatest  of  the  arts,  is  the  fact  that  despite 
the  bewildering  character  of  the  medieval 
drama,  the  infinite  variety  found  in  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  period,  the  author 
has  achieved  a  remarkable  unity  of  design. 
Hitherto  works  dealing  with  this  period 
have  treated  its  various  phases  of  religion, 
philosophy,  art,  politics,  etc.,  as  isolated 
phenomena.  Mr.  Adams  has  understood 
their  intimate  correlation  and  shows  how 
they  formed  a  coherent  whole.  He  has, 
moreover,  the  rare  literary  gift  of  reanimat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  dead  past,  which  after 
eight  centuries  rises  before  us  in  his  pages 
in  the  glow  and  vesture  of  life. 

Religion  was  the  soul  of  the  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  main  current  to 
which  converged  all  the  tides  of  life, 
coloring  all  the  aspects  of  existence  and 
giving  its  character  to  art,  philosophy,  and 
politics.  It  culminated  in  the  idea  of 
maternity,  which  found  expression  in  the 
cult  and  veneration  of  the  mother  of  the 
Savior.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  over  the  lives  and  hearts  of  me- 
dieval humanity  was  more  real,  more 
absolute,  than  that  of  any  monarch  in  the 
flesh.  Indeed,  the  rule  of  the  temporal 
sovereign  was  only  the  pattern  and  shadow 
of  this  incredible  celestial  sway. 

There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  intellectual  Titan  and  champion  of  the 
faith,  whose  philosophical  system  has,  as 
the  author  points  out,  outlived  those  of  his 
secular  rivals  and  lasted  to  the  present  day 
as  the  substructure  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  also  chapters  upon  the  famous 
Abelard,  on  St.  Bernard,  and  on  the  Mystics, 
with  an  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting 
exposition  of  abstruse  scholastic  philosophy 
and  theology. 

GERMAN    CLASSICS 

Franke, Kuno  ( Editor).  The  German  Classics 
of  the   Nineteenth   and    Twentieth    Centuries. 

Twenty  volumes,  illustrated.  Vols.  IV-IX  inclusive. 
New  York:  The  German  Publication  Society. 

We  seriously  doubt  if  anywhere  except 
in  New  York  could  this  comprehensive 
library  of  German  literature,  initiated  by 
Dr.  Isidore  Singer,  have  been  compiled 
and  printed — at  any  rate,  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  dispatch.  The  result  is 
a  remarkable  combination  of  good  taste, 
scholarship,  and  literary  skill.  The  fourth 
of  the  nine  volumes,  now  ready,  includes 
a  capital  introduction  to  Jean  Paul  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells.  Then  comes 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  account  of 
Schiller,  a  rare  piece  of  criticism.  A.  W. 
Schlegel  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Novalis, 
and  other  writers  of  his  age  are  also  in 
this  volume.  In  the  fifth  volume  we  find 
good  examples  of  the  theories  and  styles 
of  Schleiermacher,  Fichte,  and  Schelling. 
The  brothers  Grimm  and  the  religious 
romanticist,  Motte-Fouque,  are  well  rep- 
resented, while  the  poets  Korner,  Uhland, 
and  Chamisso  have  their  lyrics  accurately 
and  musically  put  forth  in  English.     The 
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Economy   is    a  vital    issue    in 
roofing — especially   where  large  sur- 
faces  are    to  be  covered. 
When  you  consider  that  endurance  is  the 
chief  factor  in   determining    the   economy   of 
roofing,  your  choice  will  undoubtedly  be 
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Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  "  Nature's  everlast- 
ing waterproofer".  Its  natural  oils  (through  our 
thirty-five  years  experience  in  the  use  of  natural 
asphalt)  are  retained  in  Genasco,  and  give  it  last- 
ing resistance  to  every  condition  of  weather. 

This   makes   Genasco    cost   less  by  the  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface;  several 
weights.  [Look  for  the  trademark.  The  KANT-LEAK  KLEET  keeps 
seams  weathertight  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks.  Write  us 
for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples — free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  in  the  world  of  asphalt  and  ready  roofing 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Sa.i\  Francisco  Chicago 

Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 
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"Oh!  I  always  use  plenty  of  oil!" 
Does  that  insure  correct  lubrication? 


NO! 


A  \o\x-quaIily  or  wrong-bodied  oil,  no  matter 
how  freely  it  is  used,  can  never  do  the  work  of 
the  correct  lubricant. 

"Plenty"  of  too-light  oil  often  leads  to  loss  of 
compression  and  escape  of  explosion.  This 
means  loss  of  power  and  unnecessary  consump- 
tion of  gasoline. 

"Plenty"  of  too-heavy  oil  will  often  fail  to  dis- 
tribute properly  through  your  feed  system.     Ex- 
ive    friction,     burnt    bearings    and    carbon 
trouble  will  result. 

"  Plenty  "  of  \ovr-quality  oil  simply  means  plenty 
of  imperfect  protection  for  the  moving  parts. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  oil  whose  "body"  is 
correct  for  his  motor  and  whose  quality  will  show 
maximum  lubricating  efficiency  is  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  motorist  who  says: 

"Oh!   I  always  use  plenty  of  oil." 

By  guess-work  and  luck  you  may  sometimes 
get  oil  for  your  motor  which  is  correct  in  "body" 
and  efficient  in  "quality."  You  should  be  using 
such  oil  continuously. 

You  can  be  sure  of  it  by  using  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for  your  car  in  the 
Lubricating  Chart  on  the  right. 

Make  a  note  of  the  grade  specified  for  your 
car.  Then  make  sure  that  you  get  it.  If  your 
car  is  not  mentioned,  send  for  our  complete 
Lubricating  Chart. 

This  standard  guide  to  correct  lubrication  was 
prepared  after  a  careful  analysis  of  every  make 
and  model  of  car.  It  represents  the  professional 
advice  of  the  world-leaders  in  scientific  lubrica- 
tion— the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 


On  request  we  will  mail  a  pamphlet  on  the  Construction. 
Operation  and  Lubrication  of  Automobile  Engines.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  common  engine  troubles  and  gives 
their  causes  and  remedies. 

The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,"purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  can  be  secured  from  reliable  garages,  automobile 
supply  houses,  hardware  stores  and  others  who  supply  lubri- 
cants. 

It  is  safest  to  buy  in  original  barrels,  half-barrels  and 
sealed  five  and  one-gallon  cans.  See  that  the  red  Gargoyle, 
our  mark  of  manufacture,  is  on  the  container. 

For  information,  kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our 
nearest  office.    The  city  address  will  be  sufficient. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Correct  Lubrications 

Kwplanationi    In  the  Khadnle,   tha  latter 
Dppoaite  the  cm  Indicate!  the  rradfl  of  Dargoyle 

I  ihould  be  mad,  Por  axampli 
means  "Gargoyle  HoblloU  A  '*  "Arc''  means 
"Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  K<»r  all  •lactate  vo- 
rgoyla  Hobiloll  "A."  Tha  racomnien« 
dations  cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and 
iN.nimejrial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Abbott  Detroit 

Alco 

American 

Autocar  (2  cyl.) 

"       UcyD 

Avery . 

"     (Model  C)...  . 
Buick  (?  cyl.) 

"     (4  cyl.) 

"      (6  cyl.) 

Cadillac 

Cartercar 

Com'l.... 

Case 

Chalmers 

Chase  (air) 

"     (water) 

Cole 

Dclauray- Belleville  . 

E.  M.  F 

Empire 

Fiat 

Flanders • 

••       (6  cyl.).... 

Ford 

Franklin 

Com'l 

G.  M.  C.  Truck 

Havers 

"        (Model  6-6o). 

Haynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobile  (Model  jo) 

(Model  32) 

I.  H.  C.  (air).. 

-        (water) 

International.  .  . 

Interstate 

Jackson  (2  cyl.). 

"        (4  cyl). 

"       (6  cyl.). 

Jeftery 

"      Com'l... 

Kelly 

King 

"     Com'l 

KioselKsr 

"   .    "    Com'l 

"        "     (Model  48) 

Kline  Kai 

Knox 

Krit 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Mack 

"     (ModelS) 

Marion 

Marmon 

Maiwell  (2  cyl)... 
"  (4  cyl.)... 
"        (6  cyl.)... 

Mercer 

Mitchell 

Moline 

Moline  Knight  .    . . 
Moon  (4  cyl.)  .    ... 

"      (6  cyl.) 

National 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Overland , 

Packard 

PaiEC  Detroit 

Pathfinder 

Peerless  

Pierce  Arrow 

"      Com'! 

Pope  Hartlord 

Premier 

Rambler 

Regal 

Renault 

Reo 

Saxon 

S.G.  V 
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B 

Arc 

A 

A 
E 


Selden 

Simplex 

Speedwell 

Mead 

Steams 

"        Knight 

Stevens  Duryea 

Stoddard'Dayton . . . 
•   Knight 

Studebaker 

Stuti 


Velie(4eyl.). 
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Walter 

While 
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VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 


Specialists  in    the    manufacture   of  high-grade    lubricants   for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

roit  Boston  New  York 

Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 


DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 


Chi 
Pittsburgh 


ninth  volume  brings  us  up  to  the  era  of 

Hebbel  and  Ludwig.  and  the  illustrations 
arc  from  the  works  of  contemporary 
painters.  They  are  intended  to  bring 
out  "certain  broad  tendencies  of  German 
painting  in  the  nineteenth  century'* — and 
this  they  certainly  succeed  in  doing. 
They  an-  in  half-tone  and  photogravure, 
and  really  add  to  the  interest  and  at- 
traotivenees  of  the  work.  Bach  volume 
has  a  hand-colored  frontispit ■< ■•  . 

GARDENING  AND  OTHER  OUTDOOR 
BOOKS 

Humphreys,  Phebe  Westeott.  The  Prat  Ileal 
Book  of  Garden  Architecture.  Pp.330.  Colored 
frontispiece  and  125  illustrations.  New  York:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     $5  net. 

Whether  one  is  the  possessor  of  a  large 
estate  or  only  a  couple  of  lots,  he  usually 
wishes  to  make  the  surroundings  of  his 
home  as  attractive  and  artistic  as  he  can. 
In  this  work,  the  result  of  much  diligent 
study  of  garden  architecture  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  Mrs.  Humphreys  gives  the 
reader  many  glimpses  of  the  effective 
manner  in  which  natural  beauties  may  be 
enhanced  or  plainness  eliminated.  In  the 
preface,  the  author  says,  '"much  waste  of 
good  money,  much  upheaval  of  work  doue 
and  not  liked,  much  dissatisfaction  with 
the  final  effect  have  resulted  simply  from 
the  lack  of  such  knowledge  as  is  compen- 
diously given  in  this  volume."  Through- 
out the  book  the  author  discusses  many 
subjects,  from  the  building  of  an  artistic 
bird-house  to  the  erection  of  ornate  Gre- 
cian or  Egyptian  temples  and  belvederes. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  walk-paving, 
outdoor  swimming-pools,  transforming 
garden  buildings,  the  practical  side  of  the 
tennis-court,  ornamental  wells  and  well- 
houses,  etc.  To  any  one  who  is  looking  for 
ideas  on  how  to  beautify  the  surroundings 
of  a  home — old  or  newr — this  book,  with 
its  wide  variety  of  illustration,  provides 
many  helpful  hints. 

r union.  C.  B.  The  Garden  City  (illustrated). 
Pp.  300.  Published  bv  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.  1913. 
$3.50. 

This  book  is  English  in  subject  and 
treatment,  but  it  is  a  book  which  every 
person  with  progressive  ideas  and  to  whom 
modern  developments  in  social  and  busi- 
ness life  make  appeals  will  find  of  real 
interest.  The  author  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  philanthropic  movements 
thai  led  to  the  establishing  of  "  Letchworth, 
the  Garden  City,"  and  the  purpose  and 
definite  ends  for  which  it  was  founded. 
Mr.  Kbene/.er  Howard's  proposal  to  build 
such  a  city  was  made,  in  1898,  in  a  book 
entitled  "To-Morrow."  This  comprehen- 
sive volume  tolls  how  the  original  plan  was 
followed,  how  changed,  and  how  developed. 

It   was   thought    that   32. (XX)  inhabitants 

would  be  enough  lor  such  a  city.  The  aim 
of  the  builders  was  to  have  the  tinances  so 
handled  as  to  return  any  accruing  surplus 
to  the  owners  in  improved  facilities. 

We  have  a  most  interesting  account  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  ten  years, 
showing  how  natural  features  have  been 
preserved,  social  lib'  of  town  and  country 
combined,  factories  provided  for  under 
healthy   conditions,    with    supervision   of 

plans    and    architect  lire    such    as    to    make 

the  result   pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as 

satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants.  No  side 
of  the  question  is  left  untouched,  draw- 
backs are  discust,  and  remedies  suggested. 
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The  illustrations    present   fascinating   pic- 
tures of  houses,  parks,  and  factories. 

The  Odd  Farmhouse,  hy  the  Odd  Fjirmwife. 

Pp.    271.     New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 
$1.35  net. 

In  the  spring,  wo  naturally  look  for 
books  glorifying  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  wonderful  attractions  of  the  coun- 
try, a  type  of  book  of  which  this  is  a 
satisfactory  example.  The  "Odd  House- 
wife" and  her  spouse  "Albert"  evidently 
long  for  green  fields  and  "democratic  air." 
It  is  their  search  for  a  house,  and  their 
life  after  they  find  it,  that  form  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  refreshing  volume.  With 
an  alert  mind,  the  author  touches  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  an  entertaining  man- 
ner. Her  scope  of  information  is  extensive 
and  satisfying. 

Mills,  Enos  A.  The  Beaver  World.  Pp.  221, 
illustrated.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.75. 

This  book  was  written  by  one  who 
studied  his  subject  carefully  for  over 
twenty-seven  years.  The  use  of  it  by  a 
certain  company  as  a  present  for  each 
one  of  its  employees,  last  New-year's  day, 
does  not  detract  from  its  interest  and 
educational  value.  We  learn  that  beaver 
workers  are  of  "economical  and  educa- 
tional value  besides  adding  charm  to  the 
wilds."  The  beaver  is  "a  persistent 
practiser  of  conservation  and  should 
not  perish  from  the  hills  and  mountains." 
Altogether  he  "has  so  many  interesting 
ways,  is  so  useful,  skilful,  practical,  and 
picturesque,  that  his  life  and  his  deeds 
deserve  a  larger  place  in  literature."  The 
illustrated  text  will  charm  the  reader.  The 
author  describes  the  habits  and  activities 
of  the  beaver,  who  is  certainly  a  clever 
engineer,  a  practical  architect,  and  a  patient 
builder.  His  choice  of  location  for  a  colony, 
the  cutting,  felling,,  and  transportation  of 
trees  both  for  building  and  eating,  the 
building  of  circuitous  canals,  and  the  quiet 
methods  of  apparently  undirected  and 
patient  exertion — all  seem  incredibly  won- 
derful. It  is  an  engrossing  story,  more 
like  fiction  than  fact,  and  bound  to  please 
and  instruct  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Pycraft,  W.   P.     The   Courtship  of  Animals. 

Pp.  310,  illustrated.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.75  net. 

There  could  be  no  two  opinions  regard- 
ing the  interesting  subject-matter  of  this 
unusual  book,  tho  the  object  the  author 
aims  at  may  be  slightly  blurred.  One 
aspect  of  the  great  subject — "The  Nature 
of  Life" — which  must  attract  all  is 
"the  power  of  reproducing."  Curiously 
enough,  all  knowledge  concerning  the 
process  of  reproduction  is  "forbidden 
fruit."  The  author  brings  together  the 
common  symptoms  of  the  "fever  of  love." 
He  describes  the  strange  methods  of 
courtship  in  all  animals,  their  mani- 
festations of  amorousness  in  songs,  their 
posturing,  their  brilliant  vestments,  and 
their  erratic  and  erotic  dancing.  "Sexual 
Selection"  and  "Natural  Selection"  are 
discust  at  length  in  the  light  of  the  ap-> 
parent  effect  on  the  characteristics  and 
development  of  the  race.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  accounts 
of  the  courtship  and  marriage  customs  of 
"fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,"  the  love-sick  man- 
ners of  ant  and  elephant,  seal  and  scorpion 
are  most  searchingly  comprehensive  and 
deeply  engrossing. 


Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  Under  the  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 


EASE  in  every 
pose.  Smooth 
— convenient — com- 
fortable. Perma- 
nently closed  crotch 
— gapless.  No  edges 
or  buttons  between 
the  legs.  Separate 
openings  front  and 
rear.  Wilson  Bros, 
have  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  this  pat- 
ented closed  crotch 
on  this  style  of  union 
suit — $  1 .00  and  up 
for  men;  50  cents 
and  up  for  boys. 


Other  furnishings  bearing  the  fy£gdcfi(j!!}n& 
mark    of    quality   include    Shirts,    Gloves, 
Hosiery,    Suspenders,    Neckwear,    Hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


this  label 


HERE'S  the  perfected  open-mesh  union  suit — 
the  only  one  with  the  patented  closed  crotch 
same  as  Wilson  Bros.  Athletic  Union  Suit.  Airy, 
well  fitting,  elastic.  Long  sleeves,  half  sleeves, 
sleeveless ;  ankle,  three-quarter  or  knee  length. 
$  1  and  up  for  men ;  50c  for  boys. 

Open-Mesh  Union  Suit 


Licensed  under  the 

Klosed-Krotch 

Patents 


ANOTHER  new  wrinkle  in  closed  crotch  com- 
l  fort.  A  one-piece  pajama.  No  drawstring. 
Waist  freedom.  Easy  to  adjust.  Convenient. 
Dignified  appearance.  Has  the  same  patented 
closed  crotch  as  Wilson  Bros.  Athletic  Union  Suit. 
In  soft,  well-patterned  fabrics — $1 .50  up. 

Combinette  Pajama 


Licensed  under  the 

Klosed-Krotch 

Patents 


Your  furnisher 

has  these 

comfort  garments 

or  can  get 

them  for  you. 
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THE  TITLES  BACK  OF  THE 
POLISHED  GLASS 

TI1K  sejts  of  books  ;ind   scattered   vol- 
umes play  their  part  in  every  home 
li  11 1  the  place  in  which  theyare  kept  is 
al-o  important.  Macey  Library  Cases  add 

refinement  to     the   library    that    is  dis- 
tinctive and  attractive. 

Good  furniture  should  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful.  Mix  ti/  Library  <  'asesmeei 
all  the  requirements  of  irood  furniture. 
They  afford  an  ideal  place  in  which  to 
keep  hooks,  and  are  so  beautiful  in  design 
and  finish  that  they  have  the  appearance 
of  heirloom  furniture  handed  down 
through  generations. 


(?facep\ 

Ijbrary  Cases 


may  ho  had  in  the  popular  Period  styles, 
— Sheraton,  Chippendale.  Art  craft,  Co 
lonial  and  Old  English.  They  are  the 
true  modern  adaptations  of  the  old  mas- 
ter designs,  yet  retain  every  advantage 
of  the  Sectional  Bookcase. 

DO  NOT  LOOK  SECTIONAL 
—BUT  THEY  ARE  ! 

A  complete  catalog  giving  suggestions 
on  modern  libraries,  will  be  sent  free  on 
reque-t. 

T/ieSfaceyCQ 

1584  Division  Ave.  S.  E. 
GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Library 
i      es  and  Filing 'Appliances 
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Foot  Comfort 


On  Your  Outing  Trip 

In  planning  your  fishing  or  hunting  trip 
this  spring,  don't  overlook  the  importance  of 
ligjit.  dry  footwear.  "  Ike  Walton."  shown  below. 
finest  and  lightest  of  the  famous  Russell 
"Never-Leak"  footwear.  For  fishing  from  bo.it  or 
bank,  for  wading  shallow  streams,  or  hunting  on 
prairie,  in  marshes,  or  on  soft 
ground,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  it.  In  "  Ike  Walton  "  yoti 
get 

Extreme  Lightness 

c  ombine d  « ith 
ample  protex  tion 
from  grasses,  snow 
and  water.  Sp©- 
i  ial  construction. 


Keeps  the  Witter  Out 
Madi  I'v  hand,  ..■•■,■  i  t    t  i 

l:.i«wl]  DIoCflMtDI 

member    ot     t  ha 
family,  from  "  !!*'■  Wall  in 
tj    nnfs  for   mother 


IKE 
WALTON 


and  bafoj 


Madr  In  Any  HrlKhti 


S»ni1  lor  thr  linnW  I  hut  »hcin*  thr  rum  pi  etc  llnr.  Krrr  on  reQfleal 

W.  C.  Russell  Moccasin  Co.,  Factory  F,  Berlin,  Wit. 


Del  mold,     K.    J.     The    Book    or    Baby     Pets. 

•iptions  by   Florence   Dugdale.      Pp.  120.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.     $2.50. 

This  is  a  big  book  of  fascinating  pictures 

of  all  kinds  of  baby  pets  -squirrels, 
lambs,  rabbits,  white  mice,  kittens,  pup- 
pies,   ehieks,   lizards,   canaries,  fro^s,  and 

many    others,    even    baby    elephants.      For 

each  picture  there  is  a  corresponding 
d<  scription  which  gives,  in  simple  and 
direct  way,  every  fact  about  the  origin, 
peculiarities,  and  proper  care  of  that  par- 
ticular pet  thai  one  should  know  in  order 
to  give  it  intelligent  care.  We  realize  more 
and  more  in  modern  days  how  many  mis- 
takes are  made  through  ignorance,  and  how 
possible  it  is  for  children  to  learn  if  only 
knowledge  is  offered  them  in  a  way  to  at- 
tract their  attention  and  appeal  to  their 
susceptibilities.  This  volume  is  an  effort 
to  give  to  the  pet-loving  child  knowledge 
of  the  wants  and  needs  of  our  little  silent, 
friends  so  that  he  may  enjoy  them  without 
injuring  them.  The  information  is  ex- 
plicit and  comprehensive  as  well  as  simple. 
The  book  could  be  used  advantageously 
by  any  one  for  reference. 

OTHER    BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Perk,  Annie.     The  South-Amerlean  Continent. 

8vo.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $2.50 
net. 

Miss  Peck  has  made  a  reputation  in 
both  North  and  South  America  as  a 
traveler  and  mountaineer.  As  South 
America  has  had  no  "forty-niners"  and  no 
"prairie  schooners"  a  great  part  of  its 
territory  has  been  left  to  the  aborigines 
and  wild  beasts,  and  these  regions  are  not 
touched  upon  in  the  present  work,  in  which 
the  author  confines  herself  to  the  cities 
included  in  the  ordinary  grand  tour. 
But  the  woman  who  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  Popocatepetl  and  Orizaba  and  gained 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Government  of 
Peru  for  her  explorations,  w-ho  is  a  learned 
scholar  and  observer,  has  given  us  here  a 
bright  and  accurate  account  of  the  in- 
dustries and  manufactures,  the  scenery 
and  buildings  of  the  various  countries 
through  which  she  passed.  Those  who 
love  books  of  travel  will  welcome  this 
volume  as  a  fresh  and  fascinating  addition 
to  their  library. 

Dreiser,     Theodore.     A     Traveler     at     Forty. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Glackens.  Pp.  526.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.     $1.80  net. 

The  first  sensation  which  Mr.  Dreiser 
awakens  in  the  gentle  reader  is  one  of 
amusement  that  he  should  naively  present 
the  commonplace  experiences  of  European 
travel  and  expect  one  to  find  them  novel. 
A  later  emotion,  alt  ho  almost  as  prompt,  is 
that  of  resentment  on  being  forced  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Dreiser  on  midnight  adven- 
tures in  the  demi-monde.  One  expects 
frankness  and  "moody  immorality"  in  the 
writings  of  tht1  author  of  "Sister  Carrie," 
bul  one  is  more  than  willing  to  be  spared 
the  details  of  personal  experience.  In  En- 
gland, France,  and  the  Riviera  Mr.  Dreiser 
does  not  permit  us  to  escape  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  blunt  and  unlovely  realism. 
When  a,  traveler  admits  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  truth  and  beauty,  love  and 
hope  and  faith,  the  circle  of  his  friendships 

is  not  one  which  it  is  pleasant  to  enter. 
lint  even  Mr.  Dreiser  can  not  resist  the 
spell  of  Italy.  Here  his  "better  nature" 
comes  to  the  surface,  in  spite  of  himself, 
and   he  loses  sonic  of  his  self-consciousness. 


lie  at  last  makes  beauty's  acquaintance, 
and  it  does  him  good.  There  are  charming 
episodes  and  descriptions  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  book,  which  bring  some  measure  of 
healing  to  the  reader's  wounded  feelings. 

Heed,  Vorner'Z.     The  Soul  of  Paris,  and  Other 

Kssays.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  C.  Peixotto.  Pp.  180. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.     $2.50  net. 

An  excellent  antidote  to  Mr.  Dreiser  may 
be  found  in  the  essays  of  Mr.  Reed.  This 
contributor  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  like 
most  of  his  colleagues,  continues  to  "be- 
lieve that  it  is  good  at  times  to  turn  from 
tin  insistent  making  of  mills  and  goods  and 
railways  and  money,  .  .  .  from  the  bruits 
of  the  latest  scandal  or  war  or  catastrophe, 
and  give  a  little  time  to  contemplating  the 
stars,  or  watching  the  bees,  or  listening  to 
the  songs  of  the  seas."  This  traveler. 
unencumbered  with  self-consciousness,  has 
taken  with  him  on  his  journeys  to  unusual 
places  the  love  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  the 
spiritual,  the  joy  in  the  ultimate  good.  His 
themes  are  the  broadening  solitude  of  the 
desert,  the  changing  life  of  the  unchanging 
sea,  the  soul  of  the  city,  whether  it  be  Paris. 
Florence,  Nantes.  Guadalajara,  or  the  dead 
cities  of  the  dead,  Timgad  and  Paestum, 
Pompeii,  and  even  Pu-"\ 

Tow  nsciiil  ..lull  n  Wilson.  Kentucky  In  Amerlran 
Letters.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  368  and  394.  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa:  The  Torch  Press. 

States  have  an  individuality  of  their  own 
as  real  as  that  of  the  men  and  women  who 
people  them.  Max  Mullcr  classified  the 
character  of  European  nations  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
lands  they  occupied — high  or  low,  sandy  or 
rocky,  fertile  or  barren.  Mr.  Leonare  has 
written  many  books  about  Kentucky,  and 
this  is  at  least  the  fourth  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  literature  of  that  subject. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  interesting  subject.  It  is 
admirable  to  see  how  happily  and  gaily  sing 
the  poets  of  the  blue-grass  meadows,  for  as 
Greece  drew  inspiration  from  her  moun- 
tains and  their  springs,  an  almost  mountain- 
less  England  sent  her  poets  to  wander  by 
such  rivers  as  the  Thames  and  Trent,  so 
Kentucky's  grassy  plains  have  inspired  her 
singers.  The  volumes  contain  something 
besides  poetry,  however.  The  editing  has 
been  well  done. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.    The  Story  of  Harvard. 

With   illustrations  by   Vernon   Howe   Bailey.     Cloth. 
Pp.  256.     Boston:  Little,  Brown   &  Co.    $2  net. 

In  this  pleasant  book  Mr.  Pier,  Harvard, 
'95,  recounts  the  story  of  his  Alma  Mater  in 
the  genial  fashion  in  which  one  might  dis- 
course at  a  class  banquet,  or  before  the  par- 
ents of  prospective  freshmen.  He  draws 
dear  pen  pictures  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  various  periods  of  Harvard's  honor- 
able history  as  graceful  and  pleasing  as  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Bailey,  which  illustrate 
the  landmarks  of  the  University.  It  is 
almost  a  biography  of  the  New  England 
mind,  meager,  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
the  wealth  of  material  within  reach,  and 
yet  not  to  be  reproved  for  that,  since  it 
makes  no  claim  for  completeness.  It  is 
easy,  but  ungracious,  to  mention  omissions, 
and  while  we  miss  the  portrait  of  young 
llarr\  Vane,  of  the  flowing  locks,  with  his 
grim  halberdiers  at  his  back,  presiding  at 
the  founding  of  the  college,  we  are  greatly 
entertained  by  I  hose  of  the  first  presidents. 

It  gives  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  the  modern 

reader,   accustomed    to   the   superior  and 

(Continued  on  page  1 126) 
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Every  time  you  see  a 
clerk  footing  bills  you  can 

now  say: 

"There  is  a  man  wast- 
ing  time. 


"Whose   fault? 


it 


p 
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The  Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting  Type- 
writer— a  complete  correspondence  typewriter — 
automatically  totals  bills  and  statements  while  it  types 
them. 

Not  a  moment  is  wasted  on  footing  or  proving. 

This  machine  saves  20%  to  70%  of  the  time  spent 
on  billing. 

It  is  now  used  by  banks,  offices  and  stores,  large 
and  small,  everywhere. 

Sooner  or  later  the  adding  and  subtracting  type- 
writer will  be  saving  time  in  every  live  billing  depart- 
ment. 

When  the  machine  is 
needed  for  ordinary  letter- 
writingyour  stenographer 
merely  touches  a  lever. 
I  nstant  ly — automatically — 
it  is  made  ready  for  cor- 
respondence work. 

Whether  or   not  you 
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REMINGTON. 

Adding  and  Subtractin 

TYPEWRITER 


(  WAHI.  MECHANISM  I 


now  see  the  direct  applicability  of  the  Reming- 
ton Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter  to  your 
particular  business,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
new  illustrated  folder —  The  Story  of  a  Day's 
Work." 

A  few  words  to  your  stenographer  now.  will  put 
you  in  the  way  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  really  valu- 
able folder  by  return  mail;  will  enable  you  to  in- 
vestigate— conveniently  and  without  cost — the  saving 
efficiency  of  this  machine  of  composite  usefulness  to 
every  employer  of  clerical  or  stenographic  help. 

Delayed  investigation 
simply  means  prolonged 
time  -  waste  and  error- 
risk.  So  while  the  mat- 
ter is  in  your  mind  send 
today  for  The  Story  of 
a  Day' s  Work' '  and  learn 
how  profit-reducing  ele- 
ments may  be  eliminated 
from  your  business. 
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Smith- 
Premier 
Model 


Your  totals  show 
here  as  fast  as  the 
figures   are   typed 
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Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York  City  (Branches  Everywhere) 

For  clear,  clean,  typewriter  results,  use  Remtico  bran  J  letter  paper,  carbon  paper  and  ribbons.    Write  to  our  nearest  office. 
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Motocycle 

With  Side  Car 

ALL  the  touring  pleasure,  comfort  and  efficiency  of  an  auto- 
_l\  mobile  at  the  cost  of  trolley  fares.  That's  Indian  Side 
Caf-ing.  A  spin  in  a  summer's  evening.  A  week-end  trip.  A 
coast  to  coast  tour.  The  Indian  Side  Car  is  a  comfort  vehicle 
serving  your  every  desire. 

This  is  the  second  year  of  the  Indian  Side  Car.  It  is  already  as  famous  as  the 
machine  to  which  it  is  attached.  Beauty  of  design — luxurious  ease — strength  with 
lightness — these  things  characterize  an  Indian  Side  Car  pre-eminently. 


Its  trig  body  speaks  of  interesting  road  com- 
panionship -of  jaunty  hours  spent  in  keen  out- 
of-door  enjoyment.  Side  Car-ing  is  a  new 
phase  of  motorcycling — and  an  extremely  pop- 
ular one. 


Side  car  equipment  doubles'  your  motor- 
cycling fun  and  utility.  There  is  no  other 
motor-vehicle  in  the  ivorld  providing  so  much 
comfort,  healthful  delight  and  recreative  oppor- 
tunities for  so  little  cost. 


The  superior  features  of  the  Indian  Side  Car  are  fully  set 
forth  in  a  booklet  just  issued  especially  covering  this  one  sub- 
ject. There's  a  lot  of  brand  new  stuff  in  it  that's  mighty  well 
worth  looking  over.      Write  for  a  copy  today. 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  806  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largest   Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in   the  World) 

BRANCHES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS: 

Chicago     Dallas      Kansas  City      Minneapolis     Denver    San  Francisco    Atlanta 

Toronto      Melbourne       London 


THE  SILENT  INDIAN 


Guaranteed  for  10,000  Miles 

Brictson  Pneumatic  Tires 


VW  now  sell  Brictson  Pneumatic  Tires  on  a  ipecific  guarantee  of  10,000  miles  service. 
BriclsonPneumaticTires  are  Puncture-proof. Blowout-proof. Skid-proof. Rut-proof.  Rim-cu; 
proof.  Oil-proof  and  Gasoline-proof.        A  tiro  with  wonderful  resiliency  and  eaay  riding  qualities. 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL — To  remove  any  possible  doubt  concerning  the  merits  of 
Brict-.on  Tires  and  to.  back  up  our  statements  fully,  we  will  allow  you  ten  days' trial  on  these 
tires  at  our  risk.    If  Brictson  Tires  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way  you  can  re 
turn  thrm  to  us  at  any  time  within  ten  days  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  entire  pur- 
chase price.     Send  for  particulars  today. 

Have  Your  Present  Tires   Rebuilt  the  BRICTSON  WAY IV 

If  you  are  not  in  need  of  new  tires  and  the  fabric  in  your  tires  is  still  good,  wccao  rebuild 
than  the  Brictson  Way.  eive  you  thousands  of  miles  additional  service  and  make  them  Panel  u  re- 
proof, Blowout-proof,  Skid-proof.  Rut-proof.  Rim-cut-proof,  Oil-proof  and  Gasoline-proof. 
i  Write  today  for  full  particulars  giving  tour  dealer's  name. 
THE  BRICTSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  office  A  Fact. :  59S4  Brict son  Bldg..  Brookings.S. Dak.. U.S.A. 

BRANCHES:  Boston,  182  Friend  St..  Dept.  5954— New  York. 

250  West  54th  St.,  Dept.  5954— Philadelphia.  611  Bulletin  Blde.. 

Dept.  5954—  Detroit.  1<H6  Majestic  Bide..  Dept.  5954  —  Pittsburc 

1201  Hanje  Bide.,   Dept.  5954— Chicago,  20C9S.  Michigan  Ave.. 

Dept.  5954— St.  I.ouis.  1150  Locust  St.,  Drpt.  5954— San  Francisco 

909  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Drpt.   5954. 


REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

[Continued  from  page  iu») 

irreproachable  quality  <>f  Harvard's  presi- 
dents, i<>  read  of  i  he  tirst  in  executive  office, 
dishonest  and  violent,  beating  his  head 
usher  and  cheating  his  pupils,  and  ending 
his  life  in  a  debtors'  prison.  His  successor, 
the  first  titular  president,  also  died  in  pov- 
erty, having  resigned  from  the  presidency 
because  of  doubts  of  the  validity  of  infant 
baptism.  Two  of  New  England's  worthies 
appear  at  unusual  disadvantage  in  the  rec- 
ord, Cotton  Mather  as  an  unsuccessful  and 
disgruntled  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  John  Hancock,  gallant  and  wealthy, 
five  times  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  role  of  a  treasurer  who  would  neither 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  nor  accept 
release1  from  them,  silent  when  statements 
were  asked  for  and  refusing  to  give  up  the 
documents,  even  al  his  deatli  admittedly 
in  debt  to  the  college  over  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  his  heirs  after  several  years 
paid  reluctantly  without  interest. 


A  General  History  of  (he 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green 


Browning,  Oscar. 
World.  8vo,  pp.  799. 
&  Company. 

This  work  has  been  written  carefully  and 
neatly.  General  histories  are  the  most 
difficult  to  work  out  properly.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, eminent  in  his  profession,  has  kept  his 
proportions  well,  and  perhaps  among  the 
most  valuable  elements  in  his  book  are  the 
maps,  genealogical  tables,  etc.,  with  which 
it  is  equipped.  As  a  sort  of  index  to  and 
enumeration  of  historic  events,  we  com- 
mend this  work  to  the  attention  of  students 
and  teachers. 

Arthur,  Count   (iobineau.      The    Renaissance. 

Pp.  349.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Strangely  enough,  this  book,  which  has 
been  so  popular  a  classic  in  Germany,  is 
here  translated  into  English  for  the  first 
time.  Its  author's  life  is  outlined  in  a 
comprehensive  introduction,  written  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Levy.  In  five  historical  scenes,  cov- 
ering the  period  from  Savonarola  (1485)  to 
the  death  of  Michelangelo  (1560),  the 
author  reveals  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  In  these  scenes,  Sa- 
vonarola, Cesare  Borgia.  Julius  II.,  Leo  X., 
and  Michelangelo  serve  as  special  points 
around  which  others  revolve.  The  period 
becomes  vivid  and  clear  in  conversation 
between  soldiers,  poets,  painters,  and  the 
wonderful  women  who  contributed  so  much 
to  that  thrilling  period. 

Wcrtenbakcr,  Thomas  J.  Virginia  l!nder  the 
Stuarts.  8vo,  pp.  271.  Princeton:  The  University 
Press.     $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  lias  under- 
taken to  write  the  political  history  of  Vir- 
ginia from  the  foundation  of  Jamestown 
to  the  English  revolution  of  1688.  He 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  most 
interesting  period  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting colonies  of  the  English  occupa- 
tion. It  is  admirable  to  see  what  pains 
and  research  he  has  expended  on  the  work. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  which  brings  it 
pleasurably  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  ordinary  student.  There  are  many 
nadirs  of  American  history  who  wish  to 

have  a  dear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of 
their     country's     annals     undistorted     and 

unobscured  by  partiality  or  self-glorifica- 
tion. The  book  is  a  model  for  all  such 
historic  memoirs.  It  is  scholarly,  scien- 
tific, sparkling  in  style,  and  full  of  first- 
hand information.     We  believe  it  will  find 
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a  warm  welcome  among  booklovers  and 
intelligent  Americans,  especially  it'  they 
come  from  below  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Lino. 

Whitlnrk,  Brand.  Forty  Years  of  It.  8vo, 
pp.374.     New  York:  I).  Applo(.on&  Co.     .$l..r>0. 

Mr.  Brand  Whitlock  is  a  man  of  genius 
;ind  writes  like  one.  He  can  kindle  "the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land"  even 
in  the  grim  annals  of  political  life.  Viewed 
in  prosaic  actuality  he  here  gives  us  a 
history  of  progressive  democracy  in  a  city 
of  the  middle  West  whose  picturesque  fea- 
tures and  characters  he  depicts  with  con- 
vincing truthfulness.  The  book  is  auto- 
biographical, a  form  of  composition  always 
congenial  to  those  who  have  something 
to  say.  He  reveals  himself  as  an  alert- 
minded  American  with  the  highest  polit- 
ical ideals.  He  brings  us  into  political 
circles  where  Governor  Altgeld,  Tom 
Johnson,  "Golden-Rule"  Jones,  Frank 
Hunt  Hurd,  and  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter held  sway.  The  chapters  are  free  from 
all  political  anecdotes  of  a  merely  accusing 
kind.  The  tone  of  the  whole  autobiog- 
raphy is  sane  and  elevated.  In  one  sense 
the  work  is  quite  original,  and  tho  quite 
entertaining  it  has  that  literary  finish  and 
personal  charm  which  will  be  at  once 
recognized  and  admired  by  "those,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Dante,  "who  know." 

Kawakami,  Kyoshi  K.  Asia  at  the  Door.  8vo, 
pp.  269.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.50. 

Prpfessor  Kawakami  is  a  clever  man  and 
a  time  patriot.  He  makes  in  this  in- 
teresting work  a  plea  for  his  countrymen 
with  regard  to  the  emigration  question. 
Every  statesman  and  publicist  should  read 
a  work  which  is  calmly  and  dispassionately 
written  and  states  in  a  clear  way  every 
argument  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of 
Asia  before  the  Door  that  is  being  opened 
into  her  house. 

The  whole  field  of  Japanese  immigration 
is  covered — California,  Hawaii,  and  Canada 
being  the  main  seats  of  white  populations 
whose  advantages  Japan  wishes  to  share. 
He  justifies  the  wish  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities.  He  attempts  to  sweep  away  all 
racial,  social,  and  political  obstacles  to  a 
coalition  of  America  with  Asia.  All 
must  acknowledge  the  good  feeling  which 
animates  the  writer,  the  fund  of  knowledge 
and  experience  he  has  brought  into  service 
expended  in  setting  out  so  frankly  and 
tactfully  the  light  in  which  Japan  views 
the  exclusiveness  of  foreign  peoples. 

Hunter,  Robert.  Violence  and  the  Labor 
Movement.  8vo,  pp.  388.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a  learned  advocate  of  the 
labor  cause,  and  after  reviewing  the  theo- 
ries of  Bakunin,  Netchayeff,  Kropotkin, 
Ravachol,  Most,  and  Caserio,  he  tries  to 
explain  the  reason  for  such  outbursts  as 
occurred  at  the  Haymarket  in  Chicago 
in  1886,  and  such  movements  as  Syndical- 
ism, Haywoodism,  and  Larkinism.  He 
thinks  that  the  time  for  violence  and  the 
use  of  open  force  in  righting  the  wrongs 
or  inequalities  of  the  labor  world  is  passed, 
and  that  "Modern  Socialism"  will  even- 
tually triumph  and  will  succeed  in  equaliz- 
ing the  proportional  share  of  property 
between  the  so-called  rich  and  the  poor. 
The  work  has  a  valuable  bibliography  and 
index  attached  and  is  written  incisively 
and  with  an  impartial  mind. 


LOUIS   DISBROW,  WORLDS    FAMOUS   RACING   DRIVER, 
AT  THE  WHEEL  OF  A   CASE   FORTY 


Here  is  the  "Blue  List"  of  the  1914 
Cars.  Their  Engineers  have  Given 
You  the  Best  You  Can  Get  in  Each 
Class,  Including  Westinghouse  Equip- 
ment—  Starting,  Lighting,  Ignition. 

THE  Automobile  manufacturer  who  has  taken  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Systems  as  equipment  for  his  car  has  simply  hired  an  engi- 
neering organization  of  the  greatest  experience  to  augment  his  forces. 

The  cars  listed  below  are  as  famous  for  the  tests  to  which  their  en- 
gineers subject  all  material  before  used,  as  Westinghouse  Electric 
is  famous  for  the  tests  its  machines  must  meet  before  being  sent  out. 

Study  the  list  of  cars  below.  You  make  no  mistake  in  buying  in  any 
of  these  classes  according  to  your  requirements. 

*Austin  Automobile  Co. 
*A.  C.  Barley  Co.,  "Halladay" 
*The  Bartholomew  Co.,  "Glide" 
tBrewster  &  Co.,  "Delaunay-Belleville" 
fj.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 
fChadwick  Engineering  Works 
fChandler  Motor  Car  Co. 
*Geo.  W.  Davis  Motor  Car  Co. 
fDorris  Motor  Car  Co. 

tF.I.A.T. 
*Herreshofr  Motor  Co. 


fHupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

*W.  H.  Mclntyre  Co. 

fMarion  Motor  Car  Co. 

JMoreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

•JThe  Norwalk  Motor  Car  Co. 

fPalmer  &  Singer  Mfg.  Co. 

fThe  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

fPullman  Motor  Car  Co. 

f  Standard  Steel  Co. 

§Stevens-Duryea  Co. 

JWichita  Falls  Motor  Co. 

*Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition.    1 Starting  and  Lighting.    XLighling  and  Ignition.    ^Lighting  only. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 

Main  Office,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forty-five  Offices:  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


"SAFETY  P 


ROTECT  the  lives 

of  your  family,  your 

"^^■~™™""    guests  and  yourself  when 

FIRST"    automobiling     or      motor 

^hww        boating  by  carrying  your 

gasoline  in  a 

JASCO  TANK 

the  drawn  steel,  seamless, 
tinned  and  tested  gasoline 
receptacle  that  protects 
life  and  property,  because 
it  cannot  leak. 

Endorsed  by  authorities,    used 
by  thousands.      At  your  dealer's 
or  direct.     All  styles,  all  sizes. 
JANNEY,  STEINMETZ  &  CO. 

Main  Office.  Philadelphia 

New  York  Office 
Hudson  Terminal  Building 


THE 


PLAYS 


Edition . 

Just 

Out, 

of    LEO   TOLSTOY 

Translated  By  LOUISE  and  AYLMER  MAUDE 

New,  Enlarged,  and  Complete  Edition  of   the 

Plays  Published  During  Tolstoy 's  Life, 

and  Also  of  His  Posthumous  Plays 

The  Power  of  Darkness — The  First  Distiller — Fruits 

of  Culture — The  Live  Corpse — The  Cause  of  It 

All — The  Light  Shines  in  Darkness 

Large   1 2 mo.      Cloth.      Price,  $1 .50  Net 

Average  Carriage  Charge  13c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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From  Mexico  to  Alaska 

That  a  motor  car  should  dare  this  trip  was  certainly  never  dreamed  of  until 
E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.R.G.S.,  adventurer  extraordinary,  dreamed  it ; 
dared  it;  did  it. 

Even  as  the  crow  flies  it  is  2400  miles — as  man  goes,  skirting  around  peaks,  twisting 
along  watercourses,  toiling  over  divides,  hewing  a  path  in  the  forest,  and  hacking  a  foot- 
hold in  the  moraine,  the  distance  in  miles  is  far  greater;  in  endeavor,  infinitely  more. 

Continental  Motors 

Where  hitherto  the  toiling,  snarling  dog-team  had  been  sole  facility  for  transportation, 
Powell  came  with  a  marvelous  device,  swifter  and  stronger  than  a  hundred  dog-teams, 
mans  supreme  achievement  in  transportation — the  Continental  motor.  Came,  with  speed 
and  precision,  through  the  land  of  volcano  and  glacier,  where  the  pioneer  had  to  fight 
every  inch  of  his  way. 

A  magnificent  exploit,  for  the  man  and  the  motor.  No  yellow  streak  in  either.  No 
crawfishing. 

Yet  such  endurance  is  not  phenomenal — only  a  marked  Continental  characteristic.  As 
testimonials  from  other  Continental  drivers  bear  ample  witness  —  this,  for  example, 
from  the  day's  mail: 

"Over  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  roads,  and  in  nearly  all 
states  .  .  .  The  motor  shows  a  total  of  168,766  miles 
and  is  still  running  strong." 

Not  Phenomenal — Just    Usual 


CONTINENTAL 


Factories 


Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Builders  in  the   World 

j  Detroit 
/  Muskegon 


MOTOR      MFG.     CO. 

d 

Detroit,   Mich. 


Continental 
Certainties- 

Silence 
Power 


flWi 


*  Endurance 
Economy 
flexibility 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


1^11  E  Garden  Without  Walls"  was 
called  a  "  poet's  novel."  And  its 
author,  Mr.  Coningsby  Dawson,  now  justi- 
fies the  critics  who  used  that  phrase  by 
publishing  a  volume  of  verse.  "  Florence 
on  a. Certain  Night"  (Henry  Holt)  is  the 
work  of  a  true  lyric  poet,  of  one  who 
writes  modestly  but  confidently,  who  is 
not  self-centered,  and  yet  "  utters  his  own 
soul." 

The  lyric  which  we  quote  first  is  simple 
and  brief,  but  its  simplicity  is  the  dress  of  a 
mighty  thought,  and  its  brevity  shows 
that  Mr.  Dawson  knows  the  artistic  value 
of  economy.  The  last  couplet  is  un- 
forgettable. 

The  Lilies  Bloom 
By  (V)NiN(isBY  Dawson 

The  lilies  bloom  above  her  head 
All  unaware  that  she  is  dead. 

The  small  brown  birds,  with  folded  wing. 
Do  not  one  whit  less  blithely  sing. 

The  sun  goes  on  his  usual  round 
Seeking  the  quiet  she  has  found. 

And  God  looks  down  on  everything. 
And  that  is  why  the  small  birds  sing. 

Here  is  a  delicate  fancy,  exprest  in 
lines  of  exquisite  charm.  It  would  make 
a  beautiful  song;  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
some  one  will  set  it  to  music  before  many 
days  have  passed. 

The  Moon-Mother 

By  Coninusby  Dawson 

The  world  is  a  child  who  roams  all  day 
Through  wind-swept  meadows  of  gold  and  gray. 

The  gold  flowers  fade;  he  falls  to  sleep. 
And  night  is  his  cradle  wide  and  deep. 

The   moon-mother  creeps   from   behind    God's 

throne 
And  steals  up  the  skies  to  protect  her  own. 

'■    She  leans  her  breast  'gainst  his  cradle-rim 

While  her  small  star-children  gaze  down  on  him. 

Stars  are  his  brothers;  clouds  his  dreams; 
His  mother's  arms  are  the  pale  moonbeams. 

When  meadows  again  grow  gold  and  gray, 
He  wakes  from  sleep  and  runs  forth  to  play. 

But  every  night  from  behind  Ood's  throne 
The  moon-mother  steals  to  protect  her  own. 

■  The  dignity  of  domestic  labor  has  in- 
spired many  a  poet — Anna  Hempstead 
Branch  and  Richard  Le  Gallienne  have 
celebrated  it  admirably.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  London  Month  contains  a  new 
version  of  this  ancient  theme  by  a  poet 
whose  work  is  steadily  growing  in  power. 
Miss  Letts  is  not  afraid  to  use  prosaic 
words,  and  she  makes  of  them  poetry  of 
no' little  charm. 

Angelic  Service 

By  W.  M.  Letts 

"In   one  of  M initio's   pictures  in   the   Louvre 
he  shows  us  the  interior  of  a  convent  kitchen: 


but  doing  (he  work  there  are,  not  mortals  In  old 
dresses,  but  beautiful  white-winged  angels,  .  .  . 
it  is  the  angel-arm  and  Btandard  In  an  act  that 
consecrates  it." — William  C.  Gannett. 

No  angel  is  so  high 

But  sorvoth  clowns  and  kings, 

And  dooth  lowly  things. 

Be  in  this  serviceable  love  can  see 

The  symbol  of  a  heavenly  mysterj  , 

So  labor  grows  white  wings. 

No  angel  bravely  drest 

In  larkspur-colored  gown 

But  he  will  kneel  him  down 

And  sweep  with  careful  art  the  meanest  floor. 

Singing   the  while   he  sweeps  and    (oiling   more 

Because  he  wears  a  crown. 

Set  water  on  to  boll, 

An  angel  helps  thee  straight, 

Kneeling  beside  the  grate 

With   pursed    mouth    he   hlowel  It    up   I  he   (lame, 

chiding  the  (ardy  kettle  that  for  shame 

It  makes  an  angel  wait. 

Make  thou  conserves,  the  while 

Two  little  cherubs  stand 

Tiptoe  at  either  hand. 

And  one  would  help  thee  stir,  and  one  would  skim 

The  golden  juice  that  foams  about  the  brim, 

So  serveth  thy  command. 

Lady,  thou  art  a  queen. 

Thy  kitchen  an  estate. 

Within  its  wall  be  great, 

Rule   prudently.      With   faces  kind   and   bland. 

Crowned  heads  and  folded  wings,  for  thy  command 

And  service  angels  wait. 


It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  young 
poets  who  write  for  The  Irish  Review  are 
not  concerned  with  Dierdre  and  Cuchulain 
and  the  other  great  figures  of  Celtic 
mythology.  They  are  studying  the  life 
around  them,  and  life  in  its  essentials  is  in 
Ireland  what  it  is  in  New  York,  and  was  in 
Babylon.  Here  are  two  direct  and  grace- 
ful songs,  not  limited  by  the  use  of  local 
phrases  and  allusions. 

Two  Poems 

By  .Iames  H.   Cousins 
I. — The  Mill 

One  thing  forever  firm  is  set — 

The  love  between  us  two; 
Though  thought  revolve,  and  friends  forget, 

And  old  give  place  to  new. 
So  'twixt  this  nether  stone  that  stands, 

And  this  that  moves  so  fleet, 
Life  sifts  our  harvest  through  his  hands, 

And  grinds  it  like  the  wheat. 

II. — Transfiguration 

My  Lady's  eyes  look  straight  in  mine. 
And  lo!  a  mystery  divine 
Takes  fire  and  motion  from  her  glance, 
And  thrills  and  kindles  with  romance 
All  nature's  dear  and  common  things. 
The  rook  that  preens  his  rugged  wings, 
The  red  cock  crowing  as  we  pass, 
The  crested  plover  in  the  grass, 
The  spangled  poplar's  whispered  tale. 
The  yellowing  maple's  dotted  veil, 
The  startled  pheasant's  heavy  whir. 
The  distant  thresher's  drowsy  purr, 
The  great  hare  hopping  on  the  road. 
The  wain-man  whistling  on  his  load, 
Are  more,  far  more  than  sight  or  sound, 
Because,  O  mystery  profound! 
My  Lady's  eyes,  where  none  can  see. 
With  so  great  kindness  look  on  me! 


JTsk  the 
Soda  Jf(cin 


He'll  tell  you  the  crowd 
JJrtnfcz 


The  drink  with  dash — 
vim — vigor  and  go  to  it. 
The  thirsty  one's  one 
best  beverage. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name- "• 
Nicknames  encourage  substitution. 

THE    COCA-COLA    COMPANY 

ATLANTA,  GA.    ' 
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There  has  always  been  a 
material  difference  between 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes  as  we 
make  them  and  as  you  buy 
them. 


It  has  constantly  been  my 
ambition  to  deliver  the 
flakes  to  you  as  fresh  and 
crisp  as  they  are  when  they 
come  from  bur  ovens. 

By  the  use  of  new  ma- 
chinery, we  are  able  to  offer 
vou,  at  no  increase  in  price, 
kELLOGG'S  TOASTED 
CORN  FLAKES  so  perfectly 
sealed  that,  wherever  and 
whenever  you  buy  them, 
they  will  be  as  fresh,  tender 
and  crisp  as  tjie  moment 
they  left  the  ovens.  We  call 
this  "Waxtite,"  the  seal  of 
quality. 

This  is  the  most  important 
announcement  I  ever  made. 


Tf.H.tfdftff 


Renett  Hour 
head  lights  Teith 

EDISON  MAZDAS 

Why  so  many  cars  equip 
with  EDISON  MAZDAS 

is  easily  understood  when  you  add  to  the  unrivaled 
experience  of  manufacturing  over  500  million 
EDISON  lamps,  our  years  of  close  cooperation  with 
lighting  system  makers  and  that  world-wide  re- 
search—"MAZDA  Service." 

Are  so  nearly  ideal  in  efficiency  and  sturdiness  that  more  than 
40  leading  cars  equip  with  these  reliable  lamps,  and  owners 
everywhere  use  them  for  renewals  on  cars,  motor  boats  and 
motorcycles. 

You  get  these  lamps  wherever  you  see  an  EDISON  Agency 
or  Service  Station  sign  displayed.  You  can  get  a  complete 
set  packed  in  this  handy  little  lamp-chest.  And  by  keeping 
this  chest  always  filled  with  new  EDISON  MAZDAS,  you 
protect  yourself  against  emergencies  and  insure  maximum 
lighting  system  efficiency. 

Be  sure  the  MAZDA  lamps  you  buy  bear  the  name  HD1SON 

EDISON    LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


Crnnl  S.W»  Off.ce.  Harmon.  N  J 


Agencies   Everywhere 


The  Bellman  sets  an  admirable  example 
in  its  selection  of  verse — one  that  might 
well  be  copied  by  other  American  maga- 
zines. It  does  not  hesitate  to  print  a 
worthy  poem,  whether  or  not  the  particular 
verse  be  lengthj'  or  have  any  particular 
local  or  timely  appeal.  From  a  recent 
issue  of  this  magazine  we  take  the  following 
noble  description.  Miss  Burr  has  endowed 
her  lines  with  a  stately  and  majestic  beauty 
that  is  singularly  well  harmonized  with  her 
subject;  the  poets'  who  have  sung  of  Rome 
are  many,  but  none  of  them  has  ever 
•  \  inoed  a  surer  right. 

In  the  Roman  Forum 
By  Amelia  Josephine  Birr 

Nothing  but  beauty,  now. 
No  longer  at  the  point  of  goading  fear 
The  sullen  tributary  world  comes  near 
Before  all-subjugating  Rome  to  bow. 
No  more  the  pavement  of  the  Forum  rings 
To  breathless  Victory's  triumphal  tread 
Before  the  heavy  maich  of  captive  kings. 

Here  stood  the  royal  dead 
In  sculptured  immortality;  their  gaze 
Remote  above  the  turmoil  of  the  street 
Hoarse  with  its  living  struggle  at  their  feet . 
Here  spoke  the  law — that  voice  of  bronze  was  hea  rd 

By  all  the  world,  and  stirred 
The  latent  mind  of  nations  in  the  bud. 
Blight  with  the  laurels,  bitter  with  the  blood 
Of  heroes  upon  heroes  was  this  place 
Where  the  strong  heart  of  an  imperial  race 
Beat  with  the  essence  of  the  nation's  life. 
Princes  and  people  evermore  at  strife — 
Incense  and  worship — clash  of  armored  rage — 
Ambition  soaring  up  the  sky  like  flame — 
Interminable  war  that  mortals  wage 
From  century  to  century  the  same. 

Still  Fortune  holds  the  crown  for  those  who  dare; 
Mankind  in  many  a  distant  otherwheie 
Leaps  panting  toward  the  promise  of  her  face — 
But  here,  no  more  of  coveting  nor  care. 
No  longer  here  the  weltering  human  tide 
sluices  the  market-place  and  scatters  wide 
The  weak  as  foam,  to  perish  where  they  list. 
Now  by  the  Sovereign  Silence  purified. 
Spring  showers  all  with  fragrant  amethyst. 
Were  once  these  pulses  violent  and  swift 
As  those  that  shake  the  cities  of  to-day'.' 
How  indolently  sweet  the  petals  drift 

From  yonder  nodding  spray! 
Warming  their  broidered  raiment  in  the  sun. 
The  little  bright-eyed  lizards  bask  and  rim 
O'er  fallen  temples  gracious  in  decay. 
Man's  arrogance  with  calculated  art 
Boasted  in  marble — now  the  quiet  heart 
or  the  Great  Mother  dreams  eternal  things 
In  brief,  bright  roses  and  ethereal  green 

Or  more  exuberant,  sings 
In  poppies  poured  profusely  to  the  air 
From  secret  hoards  of  scarlet.     Nothing  seen 
But  swoons  with  beauty  -beauty  everywhere— 

Nothing  but  beauty  .   .   .  now. 
Here  is  the  immortality  of  Rome. 
Not  when    the  city  rises  dome  on  dome 
Seek  we  the  living  soul  of  ancient  might. 
Hut  in  this  temple  of  green  silence— here 

Flame  purer  than  the  vestal  is  alight. 

The  world  again  draws  near 
In  reverence,  but  now   it  conies  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  nobler  coin  than  fear. 
In  wondering  worship,  not  in  tierce  dismay. 
Men  bow  the  knee  lo  what  of  Home  remains. 
Time's  long  lust  ration  has  effaced  her  stains 
All  lliat   is  perishable  now  is  past. 
And  earth  her  portion  tenderly  transmules 

To  evanescent  beauts  of  her  own — 

Jubilant  dowers  and  nectar-breathing  fruits — 

Leaving  in  deathless  glory  at  the  last 

Dtvinlt]    alone. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


MIXED    MEXICO 

PEOPLE  who  arc  ashamed  of  their 
ignorance  of  Mexico  may  be  glad  to 
learn  that  even  in  the  war-lorn  Republic 
itself,  in  its  cities  and  on  its  plantations, 
there  is  quite  as  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
quite  as  many  conflicting  and  contradictory 
\  iews  of  the  country  and  the  races  in- 
habiting it,  as  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Fyfe,  the  London  Times's  special 
correspondent,  in  his  new  book  on  Mexico 
(New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.)  has 
endeavored  to  show  the  nature  and  cause  of 
this  uncertainty.  In  "The  Real  Mexico" 
he  takes  us  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  uphill  and  downhill,  in  city 
and  in  country;  he  interviews  Federal, 
Constitutionalist,  Quasi-Federal,  Post-Con- 
stitutionalist, Huertaista,  Carranzaista, 
Villa  and  his  villains,  the  common  soldier, 
the  farmer*  manufacturer,  politician,  peon 
— everybody  concerned.  He  shows  us  how 
sincerity  and  insincerity  lie  side  by  side 
in  all  that  the  Mexicans  do,  practically 
indistinguishable  to  the  American  eye. 
His  claim  is  that,  owing  to  the  tremendous 
size  of  the  country,  the  topography,  the 
different  races,  and  the  inertia  and  unrelia- 
bility of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
traveler  who  has  not  seen  all  of  Mexico  to 
judge  competently  of  the  nature  of  the 
Mexican  people.  He  leads  us  first  of  all  to 
Mexico  City  and  there  lets  us  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  a  few  American-Mexicans: 

On  the  terrace  of  a  garden  looking  over 
Lake  Chapala  a  group  of  people  were 
talking  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  late  Novem- 
ber afternoon.  Through  a  dip  in  the 
mountains  upon  the  opposite  shore  the 
snowy  peak  of  Colima's  volcano  glistened 
against  the  blue.  Over  the  shining  water 
the  boats  of  Indian  villagers,  their  big 
sails  boomed  out  to  catch  light  airs,  trailed 
lazdy  homeward.  The  bushes  below  us 
were  thick  with  roses.  The  walls  of  the 
villa  were  blotched  with  the  passionate 
purple  of  bougainvillea.  The  prospect,  the 
quiet,  the  sunny  golden  atmosphere 
should  have  turned  our  minds  to  thoughts 
of  peace  and  beauty.  Instead,  we  were 
talking  of  social  disorders,  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  civil  war. 

"I  hope  when  you  get  home,"  said  one 
of  the  group,  addressing  mej  "that  you 
will  tell  them  about  the  real  Mexico." 

"I  hope,  for  your  own  sake,"  sneered 
another,  "that  you  will  not.  No  one 
would  believe  you." 

This  was  a  business  man  who  has  lived 
in  Mexico  City  for  fifteen  years. 

"It's  quite  extraordinary,"  he  went  on, 
"how  little  is  known  about  this  country. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  New  York  a  big  man 
in  Wall  Street  admitted  to  me  that,  until 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he  had  always 
thought  of  Mexico  as  being  in  South 
America.  The  other  day  in  England  a 
rather  famous  man  of  science  said  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  easy  to  put  the  rebellion 
down.     I  asked  him  why.     He  said,  'It's 


Tell  Them  to  Serve 
Van  Camp's 

Remember,  Mrs.  Housewife,  the  Van  Camp  chefs  when 
you  want  ready-cooked  meals  this  summer. 

The  whole  corps  is  at  your  command.  And  they  have  prepared  a  dish  of 
Baked  Beans  which  men  like  better  than  others. 

It  is  more  than  a  great  dish.  It  has  completely  upset  all  the  old-time 
ideas  of  Baked  Beans.  It  has  made  a  delicacy  of  this  national  dish.  In 
millions  of  homes  and  in  thousands  of  restaurants  it  has  displaced  the  kinds 
they  used  to  serve — the  mushy  and  broken,  the  crisp  and  the  hard. 

And  it  comes  with  the  sauce  baked  into  it — a  matchless  sauce,  with  a  tang 
and  zest  excelling  anything  else  you  know. 

This  dish,  with  the  fresh  oven  flavor,  can  be  kept  in  the  pantry — dozens 
of  meals — ready  for  serving  hot  or  cold.  And  the  cost  is  but  three  cents 
per  serving. 


Pork&Beans 


Baked  With 
Tomato  Sauce. 


Also  Baked   Without  the  Sauce 

10,   15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

It  is  not  mere  convenience  that  suggests  Van  Camp's.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  get  a  dish  like  this  in  any  other  way.  The  ablest  chefs  have 
tried  it.    But  men  won't  have  their  Baked  Beans  when  they  know  Van  Camp's. 

We  pick  out  our  beans  by  analysis.  Tomatoes  are  specially  grown  for 
our  sauce,  and  picked  at  their  ruddy  redness.  We  bake  in  live  steam,  kept 
from  contact  with  the  beans,  and  thus  get  mellow  wholeness. 

But  let  this  dish  tell  its  own  story.  A  single  taste  will  tell  its  supremacy. 
Then  stock  up  the  pantry  for  the  times  that  are  coming  when  you  want 
ready-cooked  meals  in  a  hurry. 

And  remember,  when  these  Baked  Beans  delight  you,  that  the  same  chefs 
and  same  kitchens  produce  other  good  things. 
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Jimmltcm  tfoatttt 

"The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America'.' 


A  LL  considerations  in  watch 
•**■  buying  radiate  about  accuracy 
as  spokes  about  a  hub. 

Any  jeweler  will  tell  you  this.  Also 
that  close  timekeeping,  second  for 
second  with  Government  Observatory 
time,  is  what  sells  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Accuracy  is  the  thing-  everybody 
wants  but  that  railroad  men  must  have. 
That  is  why 

Over  one-half  (56^;)  of  the  Railroad 
Men  on  American  Railroads  where 
Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained 
carry  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Your  jeweler,  if  you  ask  him,  will 
add  to  these  facts  about  Hamilton  ac- 
curacy other  facts  from  his  own  experi- 
ence with  the  Hamilton.  If  you  are 
interested  in  buying  a  fine  watch 

Write  for  the  Hamilton  Watch  Book  — 

"TheTimekeeper" 

It  pictures  and  describes 
the  various  Hamilton  mod- 
els and  gives  interesting 
watch  information. 

There  are  twenty-five 
models  of  the  Hamilton 
Watch.  Every  one  has 
Hamilton  quality  and 
Hamilton  accuracy.  They 
range  in  price  from  $12.25 
for  movement  only,  up  to 
the  superb  Hamilton  mas- 
tei  piece  at  $150.00. 

Your  jeweler  can  show 
you  the  Hamilton  you  want, 
either  in  a  cased  watch  or 
in  a  movement  only,  to  be 
fitted  to  any  style  case  you 
select,  or  to  yourown  watch 
case  if  you  prefer. 

Hamilton  Watch 
Company 

Dept.  L 
Lancaster,    Pennsylvania 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "A  marvel  ol  condensed  information." 
'21,  000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  (  'loth,  25  cents;  flexible  leather, 
ri0  i  ^  ntt,  net;  indexed,  .1  cents  extra. 
FUNK  tc  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  und  London. 


Pick  Out  Your  Typewriter 
and  Pocket  Your  Saving    «^ 


Typewriters    Rebuilt  in  our  own   Fac- 
tories, and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Kemingtons  $26  to  $66 

Smith  Premiers  $23  to  $60 

Underwoods  $36  to  $60 

L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $S0 
We  have  all  makes.    Send  (or  Catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch  office 

AMERICAN  WR1TM6  MACHIBE  CO.,  In...  MS  Broadwav.  K.Y. 


Ill 


The    finest    garment    that 
ever  came   within   reach  of 


orris 


FLEXIBLE 
CLOSED  CROTCH 
PATENT  APPLIE0  FOR 


$1.00 

Union  Suit 


Soft, white, checked  nainsook — absorbent  \ 
and  cool     Cut  to  fit.     The  flexible  closed 

<  rotch  is  a  comfort  revelation     the  feature  thai  makes  the  garmeni 
PERFECT.     II    your  dealer  can't   Bupply  you,  send  us  hi-,  name,   j 
your  size  and  as  many  dollars  .1--  you  wanl  suits.     Hoys' sizes  75c.   j 


Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Jftorrts  <St  Company 


or  money  back 

Eutaw  and  Franklin  Sts. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


(  opacity  6800  garments  daily 
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quite  a  small  country,  isn'l  if."  and  was 
mildly  incredulous  when  1  told  liim  it  was 
aliout  as  big  as  Europe." 

"Well,"  chuckled  the  first  speaker* 
"it  isn't  only  folks  a  Ions  way  oft*  who  are 
ignorant  about  Mexico.  1  fancy  I  have 
heard  you,  and  1  have  certainly  heard  any 
number  of  others  who  live  here,  say  that 

if  old  President  Diaz  could  come  hack 
and  restore  his  old,  ruthless,  despotic 
methods,  all  would  be  well." 

"  I've  said  so,  and  I  still  say  so,"  returned 
the  other  defiantly.  This  brought  a  third 
speaker  into  the  dispute. 

"Rubbish!"  he  declared.  "Utter  and 
absolute  rubbish!  Can't  you  see  thaj 
Mexico  is  in  the  throes  of  a  land  crisi-'.' 
Exactly  the  same  thing  is  happening  here  as 

happens,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  every 
country.  The  land  is  first  owned  by 
village  communities.  They  are  jockeyed 
out  of  it,  and  it  becomes  the  property  of  a 
few  individuals.  These  Live  upon  the 
many,  who  now  can  not  make  a  Living 
unless  they  work  for  a  master.  At  last 
tlie  worms  turn.  They  have  turned  here. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  for  land 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble.  You  have  lived  in  the  eft  v.  I 
live  in  the  country  and   I  know." 

"You  know  about  your  own  State." 
said  the  coffee-planter  who  had  spoken 
first.  "There,  I  admit,  the  land  question 
is  acute.  But  you  must  not  imagine  it  is 
so  all  over  the  country.  Certainly  that  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  against 
Don  Porfirio.  But  there  was  another, 
which  in  my  opinion  was  stronger  and 
wider-spread.  I  mean  the  creation  of  a 
middle  class.  Formerly  in  Mexico  there 
were  the  high  people  and  the  low  people: 
those  who  lived  on  their  revenues  and  did 
the  head-work  of  the  country  and  ran  it  as 
they  pleased,  and  those  who  lived  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  earning  contentedly 
just  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive. 
Now,  between  these  classes  there  exists 
one  composed  of  men  who  have  risen  from 
the  low  condition,  who  earn  good  wages 
as  skilled  artizans,  who  read  and  have 
begun  to  think.  It  is  they  who  have 
made  the  old  Porfirian  system  impossible. 
It  is  they  who  inflame  the  low  people 
against  the  high." 

"Then  they  ought  to  be  punished  and 
put  down,"  pleaded  a  pretty  woman 
plaintively.  "1  suppose  that  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  peons  on  our  plantation. 
They  were  all  right  until  they  suddenly 
threatened  to  kill  all  of  us  and  set  lire  to 
the  house.  My  husband  frightened  them 
thoroughly  with  his  Mauser  pistol — I 
think  he  killed  one  or  two.  But  of  course 
I  couldn't  sta.\  there.  1  had  to  go  to  the 
1  'it  y.      I'm  dreadfully  anxious  about  him." 

"  I  expect  he's  just  as  anxious  about 
you,  my  dear,"  put  in  another  woman, 
elderly,  gray -haired,  swaying  herself  ener- 
getically in  a  rocking-chair.  "How  can 
any  one  be  safe  in  the  City?  The  house  I 
lived  in  was  shot  all  to  pieces  in  February. 

My  niece  in  Monterey  had  her  dining- 
room  wrecked  by  a  shell  in  October.     One 

isn't  safe  anywhere." 

"  Yet  you  find  the  life  of  the  ( 'ity  and  of 

Monterey   and  even  of   places   that  have 

been  worse  treated,  going  on  very  much 
as   usual,"    the   coffee  -  planter  observed. 

"Hands  play  on  the  plazas,  people  dine 
and  dance  as  in  ordinary  times.  Thai  is 
what  misleads  the  casual  observer. " 

"The  truth  is,"  broke  oul  the  man  from 
the   City,    who   had    been   awaiting   his   op- 
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portunity,  "that  the  Mexicans  regard 
civil  war,  not  as  a  calamity,  but  as  a  natural 
state  of  affairs.  You  have,  no  doubt,  had 
many  of  them  confide  in  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  me,  "their  horror  at 
this  'war  between  brothers.'  Don't  believe 
them.  They  aren't  horrified  at  all.  They 
do  nothing  to  try  to  stop  it.  I  tell  you 
this  is  a  barbarous  nation,  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  it  in  order  is  to  use  an  iron 
fist." 

It  was  an  interesting  conversation  and 
it  lasted  a  long  time.  I  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  brave,  industrious,  and  faith- 
ful; that  they  were  cowardly,  "bone-idle," 
and  knew  no  gratitude;  that  they  were 
kindly  and  childlike;  that  they  were 
devilish  in  their  lust  and  cruelty.  I  heard 
from  some  that  the  Spaniards  were  "the 
worst  grafters  of  the  lot";  from  others,  that 
their  honor  could  always  be  trusted.  I  was 
told  that  Porfirio  Diaz  was  a  heaven-born 
statesman,  a  short-sighted  military  despot, 
a  brutal  oppressor.  One  assured  me  that  if 
Madero  "had  been  given  a  chance,"  he 
would  have  brought  Mexico  into  line  with 
"other  great  countries."  The  rest  united 
in  denouncing  him  as  a  crazy,  incom- 
petent dreamer.  "He  was  known  as  loco 
Franco  ('  mad  Frank')  when  he  was  young. 
He  never  grew  out  of  it."  I  was  told  that 
General  Huerta  could  have  crusht  the 
revolutionists  "long  ago"  if  the  United 
States  had  recognized  him,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  by  the  same  people  that 
his  army  was  a  joke  and  his  generals  a 
public  scandal.  "They  will  not  end  the 
war  in  a  hundred  years." 

Dainty  women  talked  unconcernedly 
about  peons  hanged  on  telegraph-poles 
and  the  "funny  way"  in  which  soldiers 
spun  round  when  they  were  shot.  Genial 
Britons  and  Americans  spoke  of  the  exe- 
cution of  prisoners  as  a  regular  practise 
and  approved  it,  because  "if  the  Mexicans 
would  only  exterminate  one  another,  the 
country  would  have  a  chance."  I  had 
imprest  upon  me  by  a  dozen  tongues  the 
contrast  between  the  high-sounding  Con- 
stitution and  the  actual  conditions  of 
Government;  between  the  pretensions  of 
Mexico  to  rank  among  civilized  nations  and 
the  barbarities  she  practised;  between  the 
flimsy  veneer  of  modernity  which  imposed 
upon  the  world  "while  Porfirio  was  con- 
sul" and  the  undeveloped,  ill-regulated  old 
Adam  beneath. 

We  are  treated  by  Mr.  Fyfe  to  many 
pictures  as  illuminating  as  this  one,  show- 
ing each  more  and  more  the  disorganization, 
maudlin  patriotism,  slovenliness,  and  in- 
competence that  make  up  the  nation  of 
Mexico.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
country  is  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare 
because  war  is  to  many  of  the  Mexicans  at 
once  the  easiest,  most  entertaining,  most 
profitable,  and  most  inspiring  method  they 
know  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  War  means 
mostly  guerrilla  war,  a  few  brief  battles, 
plenty  of  looting  and  sacking,  an  outdoor 
life  in  an  agreeable  climate,  slightly  flavored 
with  the  possible  danger  of  being  hit  by  a 
bullet  meant  for  some  one  else.  Naturally, 
armies  adapted  to  this  sort  of  warfare  have 
some  peculiarities  all  their  own.  In  one 
(.Continued  on  page  1135) 


All  Ready  for 
Strawberry  Time 

In  the  spring,  grocers  everywhere  stock  up  on  Puffed 
Grains  to  get  ready  for  strawberry  time.  Our  mills  are  run 
night  and  day.  We  have  sent  out  more  than  ten  million  pack- 
ages to  prepare  for  June  demands. 

For  people,  more  and  more,  are  mixing  Puffed  Grains 
with  berries.  The  tart  of  the  fruit  and  these  nut-like  morsels 
form  a  delicious  blend. 

Serve  Together 

When  you  serve  berries,  serve  with  them  a  freshly-crisped 
dish  of  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice.  Mix  the  grains  with 
the  berries,  so  that  every  spoonful  brings  the  two  together. 

The  grains  are  fragile,  bubble-like  and  thin,  and  the  taste 
is  like  toasted  nuts.  They  add  as  much  deliciousness  as  the 
sugar  and  the  cream. 

Strawberries,  you  think,  are  hard  to  improve  upon.  But 
try  this  method  once. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c  £~" 
Puffed  Rice, 


<  f*J        .  Extreme 
1  DC      West 


There  are  many  delightful  cereals.  We  make  17  kinds 
ourselves.  But  Prof.  Anderson,  in  creating  Puffed  Grains,  has 
supplied  the  daintiest  ready-cooked  morsels  which  come  to  the 
morning  table. 

And  their  delights  are  endless.  They  are  good  with  sugar 
and  cream.  They  are  good  mixed  with  fruit.  Yet  countless 
people  like  them  best  when  served  like  crackers,  floating  in 
bowls  of  milk. 

Girls  use  them  in  candy  making.  Boys  eat  them  dry  like 
peanuts.  Cooks  use  them  to  garnish  ice  cream.  In  all  these 
ways  they  take  the  place  of  nut  meats. 

But  they  are  never  better  than  at  berry  time,  mixed  with 
the  morning  fruit. 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pm pany 


Sole  Makers 
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Canadian  Prices 
f.o.b.  Toledo,  Ohio 

$1250 

Completely 

equipped 

Duty  Paid 

$1425 

With  electric  starter 

and  generator 

Duty  Paid 
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^^r  Completely 

^^  equipped 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

$1075— With  electric  starter  and 
generator,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


The  Most  Suitable  and  Sound  Investment 
For  The  Whole  Family 


RIGHT  now  thousands  of  families  are  daily 
depriving  themselves  of  an  endless  chain 
of  economical  pleasures,  comforts  and 
benefits  that  could  be  theirs  just  as  well  as  not. 
Get  a  big  handsome  Overland  touring  car  into 
the  very  midst  of  your  family,  and  you  increase 
the  pleasures  and  broaden  the  viewpoints  of 
everyone  in  the  house. 

Taking  everything  into  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Overland  is  the  most  practical  all-year- 
around-family-car  on  the  market.  It  is  not  too 
large,  nor  is  it  bulky  or  cumbersome.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  small,  dinky  or  stunted — 
but  just  the  right  size  for  the  full  comfort,  and 
the  complete  and  everlasting  enjoyment  of  every 
member  of  your  home  circle. 


And  the  price — 

Other  cars  of  similar  specifications  cost  a 
great  deal  more.  How  much  ?  That  varies.  But 
in  practically  every  case  a  careful  comparison 
will  prove  to  you  that  an  Overland  costs  a  full 
30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made. 

In  view  of  this,  can  you  afford  to  pay  more 
for  some  other  car  that  does  not  give  you  as 
much  as  you  can  get  in  the  Overland  ? 

Remember  the  cost  is  30%  less. 

Spring  is  here.  Get  your  family  out  of  doors 
all  you  can.  There  is  an  Overland  dealer  in 
your  town.  Look  him  up  today.  Catalogue  on 
request.     Please  address  Dept.  17. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


sli 


"3" 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Delivery  Wagons,  Garford  and  Willys-Utility  Trucks. 

Full  information  on  request. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  L133) 
ease  a  Irainful  of  soldiers  who  went  out  of 

Tampico  to  reconnoiter  sighted  a  (rain  of 
rebels.  Both  trains  went  hack  as  they  had 
come!     Of  such  armies  as  these  the  author 

says : 

The  Mexican  idea,  of  making  a,  soldier  is 
to  cram  him  into  a  uniform,  give  him  a 
rifle,  and  let  him  fight  as  best  ho  can. 
Even  if  the  men  were  willing  to  serve,  this 
plan  would  be  disastrous,  seeing  that  most 
of  them  are  Indians  from  the  fields,  very  low 
in  the  intellectual  scale.  But  when  we 
consider  that  soldiering  is  looked  down 
upon  as  disgraceful,  that  the  Federal  ranks 
are  recruited  by  the  press-gang,  and  that 
many  criminals  are  turned  out  of  prison 
into  the  Army,  we  see  at  once  what  a  tragic 
farce  the  civil  war  in  Mexico  is. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Torreon  by  the 
Federals,  (leneral  Munguia  was  tried  by  a 
court  of  inquiry.  The  intention  was  to 
shoot  him.  This  was  his  defense:  "How 
could  I  meet  the  rebels  in  the  open?"  he 
asked;  "they  fight  in  loose  formation.  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  my  troops  together. 
If  I  did  not  they  would  melt  away.  Deser- 
tion is  the  idea  uppermost  in  almost  every 
soldier's  mind.  Again,  how  could  I  order 
my  officers  to  lead  their  men  to  the  attack? 
I  knew  their  men  would  shoot  them  down 
as  soon  as  they  got  the  chance." 

The  best  generals  would  find  it  hard  to 
do  anything  with  such  an  army  as  this 
until  they  had  disciplined  it  and  dis- 
covered a  certain  number  of  men  whom 
they  could  trust.  Mexican  generals  have 
unfortunately  very  little  talent  for  war, 
and  they  make,  as  a  rule,  no  attempt  to 
"lick  their  men  into  shape."  Officers  in 
command  are  to  our  minds  incredibly 
slack.  At  a  small  battle  in  the  State  of 
Morelos  the  Federals  by  use  of  machine 
guns  forced  the  rebels  to  retire.  The 
nature  of  the  country  made  it  easy  for  their 
retreat  to  be  cut  off.  But  the  Federal 
colonel  looked  at  his  watch.  "It  is  time 
for  dinner,"  he  said,  and  told  his  bugler 
to  sound  the  "Cease  fire."  The  rebels 
leisurely  went  away. 

That  kind  of  incident,  which  happens 
daily,  helps,  to  keep  current  the  belief  that 
Federal  officers  do  not  wish  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end.  They  do  not  take  soldiering 
seriously.  At  some  gun-trials  near  the 
capital  the  general's  daughter  came  for- 
ward to  fire  a  charge;  then  his  wife  was 
urged  to  show  her  courage,  then  his  son 
must  do  likewise!  It  was  more  like  an 
afternoon  tea-party  than  a  serious  piece  of 
military  business.  Naturally  when  guns 
go  into  action  they  are  handled  very  often 
without  any  effect.  At  Tuxpan,  in  the  oil 
district,  a  barge  load  of  women  and 
children  left  suddenly  one  afternoon  for  a 
safer  spot.  As  the  barge  went  down  the 
river  the  Federal  artillery  opened  fire 
across  it.  Shells  could  be  seen  exploding 
over  Federal  positions.  If  the  gunners 
did  any  harm  at  all,  it  was  to  their  own 
side. 

The  Mexican  Army  has  no  Army  Service 
Corps,  no  medical  department  to  speak  of. 
It  carries  no  camp  equipment,  no  supplies. 
Watch  a  field  force  break  camp  at  dawn. 
First   there  go   pattering  off  a  horde   of 


women  laden  with  pots  and  pans,  blankets, 
sometimes    habit's.      These   are    (lie    solda- 

deras,  the  camp-followers,  the  commis- 
sariat of  the  force.  That,  they  move  as 
quickly  as  they  do  is  a  miracle.  Whatever 
the  day's  inarch  may  be,  they  are  always 
on  the  camping-ground  before  the  men 
arrive.  They  rig  up  shelters,  they  cook 
tortillas    and    frijoles    (maize    cakes    and 

beans),  they  make  coffee.  You  see  I  hem 
mending  their  husbands'  coats,  washing 
their  shirts,  roughly  tending  flesh  wounds. 
Without  these  soldaderas  the  army  could 
not  move.  While  President  Huerta  was 
seizing  hundreds  of  men  by  night  in 
Mexico  City  and  other  cities  in  order  to 
swell  his  forces  to  a  hundred  thousand,  he 
had  also  women  "prcst"  to  go  with  the 
new  soldiers  and  take  care  of  them. 
Criadas  (maid-servants)  were  positively 
afraid  to  bo  out  after  dark.  The  strata- 
gems of  an  active  general  like  Villa,  who  is 
the  best  soldier  the  rebels  have,  are 
resented.  He  is  not  considered  to  be 
"playing  the  game."  In  a  club  one  day  a 
Mexican  complained  to  me  of  the  trick 
by  which  Juarez  was  taken  as  "shameful." 
Villa  seized  the  railway,  piled  his  men  into 
trains,  forced  the  telegraph-operators  to 
announce  these  as  freight-trains,  and 
turned  his  troops  out  in  the  city  before  the 
authorities  had  any  suspicion  that  they 
were  on  the  way.  "Shameful,"  my  Mexi- 
can acquaintance  declared.  Another  day  I 
asked  a  Mexican  war  correspondent  who 
had  been  present  at  a  small  fight  whether 
the  Federals'  loss  was  heavy.  "Very,"  he 
said,  and  then  in  a  horrified  tone  added, 
"they  killed  a  colonel." 

With  such  a  rabble  to  deal  with,  and  with 
such  curious  ideas  of  warfare  to  combat, 
the  final  stage  of  development  that  Mexico 
attains  is  bound  to  depend  upon  a  few 
men,  the  popular  leaders.  In  some  in- 
stances these  are  men  quite  unfitted  for 
the  responsibility;  in  the  case  of  Villa  we 
have  the  cleverest  man  in  the  country, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  un- 
scrupulous; in  Carranza  the  more  dignified 
but  far  less  able  leader.  Huerta  is  discust 
at  length,  and  we  are  treated  to  a  very 
worthy  attempt  to  picture  this  man  with 
absolute  impartiality.  Some  paragraphs 
are  here  quoted: 

Through  the  crowded  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
20,  1913,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
Mexican  Congress,  there  stept  lightly, 
with  hand  upraised  to  acknowledge  the 
cheers  which  greeted  him,  a  tall,  thickly 
built  soldier  whose  briskness  belied  his 
sixty-nine  years. 

He  wore  evening  dress,  as  did  all  the 
members  of  Parliament.  The  only  dis- 
tinction which  set  him  apart  from  the  rest 
was  a  broad  sash  of  the  Mexican  national 
colors  (red,  green,  and  white)  across  his 
shirt-front.  His  domelike  skull  gleamed 
bald  under  the  light.  Closely  cropped 
gray  hair  covered  back  and  sides.  His 
complexion  was  dark,  but  it  was  only 
when  one  noticed  the  hand  against  the 
white  shirt-cuff  that  one  realized  he  was 
not  of  European  blood. 

Clearly  his  sight  was  very  weak;  he 
added  to  the  spectacles  he  wore  another 


PUNCTURE 

PPooF^r 

Pneumatic  XflTOS 


No  More 
Punctures! 

Sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  But  the  automo- 
bilists  who  sent  in  the 
old  hardware  shown 
here — and  thousands  of 
others— knowby  happy 
experience  that  it  is 
true. 

They  know  that  the 
remedy  for  tire  trou- 
bles— for  the  costly 
jelays  that  punctures  cause — for  frequent, 
expensive  inner  -  tube  replacements,  is 
he  LEE  PUNCTURE- PROOF—  the 
'.xlra- service  pneumatic  tire.  Their  reports 
should  convince  any  skeptic. 
Free  Pamphlet  L,  "Real  Relief  for  Auto 
3wners,"  contains  many  letters  on  the 
service  given  by  "the  tires  that  put  the 
■■tire  in  pleasure." 

A'hy  gamble  with  punctures— losing  time,  pa- 
ience  and  money — when  with  every  LEE 
'UNCTURE-PROOF  PNEUMATIC  TIRE 
ve  give  a 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

vhich  assures  you  freedom  from  punctures,  or 
he  return  of  every  extra  cent  you  paid  for 
nsurance  against  them?  You  can't  lose — you 
lave  everything  to  gain.  Write  today  for  this 
'amphet  L,  givirlgfull  dataonifee  experience 
if  users  ;the  exact  wording  of  that  guarantee  ; 
he  details  of  construction  (with  3200  or  more 
liscs  of  armor-steel,  imbedded  in  rubber, 
iverlapping  with  heavy  fabric  between — 
naking  friction  and  heating  impossible) ;  the 
ive,  extra-dense,  doubly-tough 

"VANADIUM"  RUBBER 

used  only  in  the  Lee  factory)  which  assures 
ongerlife,  greater  resiliency  and  comparative 
reedom  from  oil-rotting. 

LEE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


30  DAYS 

reeTrial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER   3°  ^f? 

— ^— ^— — — «^^— — ^ i^— — — .  one  month  a 
free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance   This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 
WftlTF    T fill A  V  for  our  bis?  catalog  showing 

wwniiK.    tw**w   our  fu„  ]ine  of  bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.    It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  D  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Great  Architects  Specify 

Ripolin  Enamel  Paint 

— because  that  pure  white  finish  is  retained  for  all  lime — will 
not  discolor,  crack  or  peel.  It  conies  in  that  brilliant  high 
gloss  like  glass,  or  in  a  beautiful  semi-gloss  or  absolutely  rial . 
Ripolin  finish  applied  in  houses  14  years  ago  is  just  .is 
good  today  as  when  first  put  on. 

That  is  why  Ripolin  is  so  inexpensive — most  economical 
even  for  the  average  householder  who  does  his  own  decorat- 
ing, or  for  the  finest  residences  or  big  buildings. 

Equally  suitable  for  bath  room,  parlor,  dining  room  or  fur- 
niture— for  interior  and  exterior  woodwork — for  metal  work 
— in  fact  wherever  a  white  finish  is  desired. 
Ripolin  is  used  for  metal  fountains  under 
constant  play  of  water — for  railroad  signals 
subject  to  all  weathers  and  steam  and  gas 
from  passing  locomotives — for  steam- 
ships and  costly  yachts,  inside  and  out, 
where  sea  air  and  salt  water  ruin  ordi- 


SEND  FOR  THIS  TIN 

which  shows  the  beautiful  dear,  soft 
tones  of  Ripolin  Kn. unci  Paint.  Bend 
this  strip.  Make  any  test  to  prove 
to  yourself  that  Ripolin  is  so  clastic 
and  tenacious  that  it  cannot  crack, 
peel,  flake  or  blister.  This  strip  will 
show  why  surfaces  painted  with 
Ripolin  retain  their  appearance  year 
alter  year  without  repainting,  but 
merely  cleaning. 

nary  enamels — for  hospitals 

and  sanitary  factories  where 
economy  and  durability  are 
absolutely  essential. 

A  gallon  will  cover  from 
500  to  700  square  feet,  de- 
pending upon  the  surface. 
Your  painter  or  decorator 
will  tell  you  the  quantity 
needed. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  show- 
ing residences,  exclusive  clubs 
and  palatial  hotels  finished  with 
Ripolin.  With  it  we  will  send  the 
Ripolin  coated  strip  of  tin  men- 
tioned above,  also  the  name  of  the 
Ripolin   dealer  in  your  territory. 


■    Note  the  seal  on  can 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Distributors  of  Ripolin 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada 

93  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
661  People's  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I"    B,  Mail  Cars  arc  paintfd  with 
RIPOLIN  for  durability 


RIPOLIN  has  st.»..d  the  play  of  water  on  this 
fountain forsoven  years  without  impairment 


RIPOLIN  is  the  only  enamrl  that  stands 
the  test  of  salt  water  and  sea  air 


Architects   will    find    full    RIPOLIN    specifications    in    Sweet's    Index,    Page    188S 


BOHN 


KITCHEN 
TABLE. 


Makes  Housekeeping 
a  Pleasure 

THE  top  is  one   solid   piece   of   snow   white  porce- 
lain enameled   steel,   smooth  as  a  china    dish,  and 
as  easy  to  clean. 


The  frame  work  is  of  highly  polished  birch, 
natural  finish,  also  white  paint  enamel  finish, 
fitted  with  large  drawer  divided  into  three 
compartments  and  equipped  with  nickel- 
plated  handle.  Heat  \ull  not  affect  the  porce 
lain,  and. owing  to  a  heavy  pad. of  Flaxlinum 
placed  underneath  tin    tee!  top,  fragile  dishes 


are  less  liable  to  breakage  than  when  dropped 
cm  the  ordinary  wooden  table,    Every  woman 

who  takes  pride  in  her  kitchen  should  possess 

a  HOIIN  sam  tor   TABLE.     List  price 
$12.50.     It  unable  to  procure  this  table  "i 

your  local  dealer,  write  us  for  discounts  and 
I  ooklet. 


"It  Has  The  BOHN  Quality" 

lUlfai  tilled  by  the 

WHITE  ENAMEL  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  1410  Univer.ity  Ave.,  ST.PAUL,  MINN. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerators 

New  \  ■  irk  Chii  1  1  is  A  nireles 


pair  before  he  began  to  road   his  mess 
to  the  new  Congress.     Yet,  unlike  those  of 
most   short-sighted   people,   his  eyes   were 
uiuisually  bright.     They  roved  hither  and 

thither  like  the  eyes  of  a  bird,  saving  a 
square  and  dogged  face  (to  which  photo- 
graphs seldom  do  justice)  from  the  re- 
proach of  heaviness. 

A  Mexican  who  under  President  Porfirio 
Diaz  was  very  highly  placed  said  to  me: 
"If  Htieria  had  any  European  blood  in 
him  one  would  be  toned  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Nero  and 
Caligula." 

•' Yo  soy  Indio,"  he  declared  at  a  dinm  r 
given  by  the  British  Club,  and  he  went  on 
in  one  of  his  bursts  of  intimate  eloquence: 
"My  people  are  young  compared  with  your 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  in  our  veins  there  are 
the  same  red  corpuscles  as  in  yours."  By 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  Indian, 
we  find  the  clue  to  many  sides  of  his  char- 
acter, which  in  a  Mexican  of  Spanish  or 
even  mixed  origin  would  be  harder  to  ex- 
plain. His  ability,  undoubtedly  remark- 
able, is  closely  allied  to  cunning.  His 
intelligence  has  Btrange  limitations.  While 
at  times  he  ean  behave  with  striking 
dignity,  he  allows  himself  in  moments  of 
relaxation  to  forget  his  high  position.  By 
frequenting  cafes,  some  of  them  classed  as 
disreputable,  he  has  offended  the  taste  of 
the  cultivated:  the  more  so  since  in  this 
respect  they  compare  him  unfavorably 
with  President  Diaz,  who  was  always  care- 
ful to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  his 
office. 

It  is  universally  believed  in  the  Tinted 
States  that  he  is  a  heavy  drinker.  Here 
there  is  exaggeration.  That  he  drinks  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  true.  1  have 
been  told  by  one  who  visited  him  in  the 
early  morning  that  his  breakfast  consisted 
of  a  beaten-up  raw  egg,  a  glass  of  claret. 
and  a  glass  of  brandy.  But  the  habil  is 
more  easily  excusable  when  it  has  so  little 
effect,  either  mental  or  physical,  as  in 
General  Huerta's  case.  He  is  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and 
vigorous  constitution.  Alcohol  seems  to 
stimulate  him,  without  having  the  same 
effect  as  it  would  have  upon  the  great 
majority  of  men. 

Born  a  poor  Indian  boy.  he  might  have 
lived  and  died  in  obscurity-  but  for  the 
timely  visit  to  his  village  of  a  force  of 
soldiers,  commanded  by  a  general.  The 
general  needed  an  amanuensis,  and  at  thai 
time  Indians  able  to  read  and  write  were 
even  scarcer  than  they  are  to-day.  Young 
Huerta  had  made-  good  use  of  such  poor 
schooling  as  the  village  afforded.  The 
general  employed  him,  was  struck  by  his 
brightness,  and  took  him  to  the  capital. 
when>,  through  the  interest   of  President 

Juarez,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Military- 
School.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  similar  institutions  in  Europe, 
but  Yietoriano  Huerta  took  full  advantage 
of  his  opportunities,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

course  of  studies  was  declared  a  credit 
to  the  college  and  a  young  man  marked  out 
for  high  positions. 

Under  General  Diaz  he  did  good  service, 
but  for  some  reason  was  neither  liked  nor 
trusted  by  his  commander-in-chief,  perhaps 
because  Diaz,  considered  him  a  possible 
rival.  Yet  when  the  old  President  fled 
the  Country,  Huerta  behaved  with  stanch 
loyalty;  saw  to  his  safe  conduct;  even 
ordered   a    farewell   salute   (o   be   tired.      As 
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soon  as  Madero  came  into  office  Huerta 
was  placed  on  half  pay.  Now  he  engaged 
in  business  as  a  contractor  for  building 
materials.  I  have  spoken  with  many  poople 
who  knew  him  in  this  capacity  in  Monterey. 
In  his  business  transactions  he  was  hon- 
est and  fairly  capablo,  but  as  rogards  tho 
payment  of  his  household  accounts  ho  was 
less  scrupulous.  That  was  where  the 
Indian  character  revealed  itself.  Not 
even  when  he  became  President  did  he 
settle  the  small  accounts  which  he  left 
owing  in  Monterey. 

He  is,  in  private,  a  jovial  companion. 
His  humor  is  not  exactly  delicate,  but  in  a 
jolly,  bluff  old  soldier  it  does  not  seem  out 
of  place.  He  enjoys  chaff  and  sometimes 
carries  it  to  extremes.  At  a  British 
gathering  he  urged  marriage  upon  a 
maiden  lady,  offering  her  any  Insurrecto 
she  might  fancy.  At  a  dinner  attended 
by  many  foreign  diplomatists  he  extrava- 
gantly eulogized  the  British  race;  declared, 
that  Shakespeare,  Wellington,  and  Nelson 
were  the  greatest  men  the  world  had 
produced;  and  called  Mr.  Roosevelt  "the 
Zapata  of  the  United  States,"  Zapata 
being  a  "rebel"  leader  whose  name  has 
become  a  byword  for  brigandage  and 
savagery. 

He  has  a  kind  heart:  witness  his  visit  to 
the  Country  Club  of  the  capital,  when  he 
gave  a  number  of  children  rides  in  his 
motor-car  and  handed  dollars  round  among 
them  before  he  left.  But  from  a  ruler 
two  qualities  are  demanded  in  which  he  is 
lacking — dignity  and  tact.  A  Frenchman 
who  has  very  large  interests  in  Mexico 
went  to  see  him  about  some  proposed 
harbor  works.  Scarcely  letting  his  visitor 
speak,  the  President  delivered  a  long 
rambling  lecture  about  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  harbor  lies.  "En 
effet,"  this  Frenchman  said  to  me,  "e'est 
un  naif."     (In  a  word,  he  is  a  stupid  man.) 

It  is  "naif"  of  him  to  say,  in  moments  of 
convivial  frankness,  that  if  war  came 
Mexico  would  invade  the  United  States.  It 
was  "naif"  to  make  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Lind,  President  Wilson's  unofficial 
envoy,  and  not  to  keep  it.  When  the 
United  States  suggested  that  he  should 
take  notice  of  a  particularly  horrible  out- 
rage and  hinted  that  the  perpetrators 
might  be  found  among  a  certain  group  of 
soldiers,  it  was  equally  "naif"  of  President 
Huerta  to  offer  to  shoot  them  all  without 
delay!  Wanting  in  tact,  too,  was  his 
getting  rid  of  a  refractory  Congress  by 
packing  the  members  who  opposed  him 
into  tramway-cars  and  carrying  them  off 
to  jail 

President  Huerta  is  a  rough-and-ready 
old  fighter  who  has  no  respect  for  form. 
He  much  prefers  living  in  a  small  suburban 
bungalow  to  wandering  through  the  vast 
halls  and  salons  of  his  official  residence. 
He  would  rather  sit  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
cafe  than  entertain  high  society  at  formal 
dinner-parties.  When  he  comes  across  a 
knot  he  cuts  it.  To  untie  it  would  take 
too  long.  When  a  few  plain  words  are 
sufficient  to  express  his  meaning  he  finds 
circumlocution  tedious.  A  story  is  told  of 
his  giving  instructions  for  the  reply  that 
was  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Lind's  first  note. 
"What  shall  I  tell  him?"  asked  a  per- 
plexed Foreign  Minister.  "Tell  him  to  go 
to  the  devil,"  the  President  is  said  to  have 
answered;  "but  put  it  in  diplomatic 
language,"  he  added  soothingly  when  he 
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Steward  Wagner,  Architect 

BUILD  your  home  of  "Tapestry"  Brick.  Although 
it  is  almost  as  hard  as  iron  and  the  most  perma- 
nent of  all  building  materials,  it  is  beautifully  soft  and 
rich  in  coloring  and  capable  of  being  handled  in  many 
novel  but  artistic  ways.  It  is  not  a  "colored"  brick, 
nor  does  it  present  a  glaring,  conspicuous  appearance. 
On  the  contrary,  even  when  new,  it  has  the  distinction 
and  dignity  of  aristocratic  old  age. 

"Tapestry"  Brick  never  needs  painting;  is  cooler  in 
summer,  warmer  in  winter,  safer  from  fire,  and  in  the 
end  cheaper  than  wood. 
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Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 

Before  you  build  learn  all  about  "Tapestry"  Brick.  The  books 
named  below  contain  complete  information  and  are  beautifully 
illustrated.   Send  for  such  of  them  as  you  need: 

The  Cost  of  a  House:  a  comparison  in  materials.    Free. 

"Tapestry"  Brickwork:   the  brick  architecture  of  all  ages; 

illustrated  in  7  colors.    Free. 

"Tapestry"   Brick  Fireplaces:    many  new  and  beautiful 

designs — some  as  low  as  Sis.    Free. 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000:  41  designs.    25  cents. 

A  House  of  Brick  at  Moderate  Cost:  71  designs.  50  cents. 

One  Hundred  Bungalows.    50  cents. 

All  designs  in  these  books  are  from  leading  architects'  offices; 

many  won  prizes  in  nation-wide  competitions. 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1894  Arena  Bldg.  New  York 

The  only  manufacturers  of11  Tapestry"  Brick 

If  it  isn't  "Fiske,"  it  isn't  "Tapestry" 


Copyright,  1914  FisK$'(i  Co 

Inc'.'r  '.'■;'  '.  '■ 
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or  remodel,  use  Bishopric  Stucco  or  Plaster  Board 
for  interiors  and  exteriors.  Cuts  building  costs  and 
gives  a  better  and  quicker  wall.  Easy  to  apply. 
Nailed  on  dry  to  studding.  Walls  instantly  ready 
for  cement,  plaster  or  stucco.  Makes  houses  cool 
in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  and  damp-proof. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  information  book. 

THE   MASTIC  WALL  BOARD  AND  ROOFING  CO. 
547  Este  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  [147] 


BISHOPRIC 


Master-craft  Sectional— 

Bookcases 


The  Doors  Can't  Stick 

Buy  direct  from  factory,  receive 
lifetime  satisfaction.  Cases  of 
superior  design,  materials,  con- 
struction, finish  and  ideals.  Reach 
you  direct  from  our  Mastercraft- 
men's  hands,  FREIGHT  PAID. 
Sturdy,  dignified  appearance, 
quality  in  keeping  with  most  pre- 
tentious home  or  office.  Unique 
patented  construction  provides 
perfect  alignment,  non-sticking, 
dust-proof  doors. simplicity.  Many 
styles  and  finishes.  Guaranteed 
unconditionally.  Write  for  Cata- 
log of  unusual  offers. 


STANDARD    BOOKCASE    CO. 


IOS  Southern  Avenue 


Little  Falls.  V  Y. 
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Your  Security 

Proper  refrigeration  plays  an  important  part  in  present  day  warfare  against 
germs — food  must  be  kept  properly,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  proper  air 
circulation — cold  is  not  sufficient.  Look  carefully  and  see  how  well  your  food 
will  be  preserved  by  a 


SEEGER 


THE  ORIGINAL  SIPHON] 
REFRIGERATOR 


Study  piece  by  piece  our  1 4  layer  wall? 
see  the  quality  insulation  materials  the 
interior  of  snowy  white,  rounded  corners, 
one  piece  seamless  linings  of  elastic  enamel 
or  porcelain — the  non-rusting  wire  shelves, 
heavily  tinned,  no  lodging  place  for  dirt 
or  germs — the  new  sanitary  drain  which 
carries  away  the  odors  in  the  melted  water 
the  new  seal  that  positively  prevents  any 
air  from  entering  through  the  drain — the 
siphon  system  of  circulating  the  air  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  refrigerator.  These 
features  all  make  for  refrigerator  efficiency 
-  your  security  against  food  contamination. 

One  glance  proves  that  the  SEEGER  is 
good  to  look  at — its  selected,  even  grain, 
beautifully  finished  Oak  Case,  heavy  brass 
hardware  and  roll  easy  castors,  tell  their 
own  story. 

Seeger  Refrigerators  can  be  found  in  most 
cities  of  the  United  States.  You  will  find 
that  they  are  handled  by  dealers  who 
handle  goods  of  quality  at  a  fair  price.  If 
you  don't  know  our  dealer  in  your  town, 
write  us ;  we'll  sell  you  direct  if  we 
haven't  one. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  DEALERS 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


Seeger    Refrigerator    Company 

769-870  Arcade  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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$4  Per  Month! 


FREE  TRIAL!  <;,;:,;; 

Visible  Typewriter.  We  sell  rlirect: 
save  you  agents'  cn  .in  missions  anil 
expenses.  Ship  on  approval.  $4  per 
month  if  you  keep  it.  Send  for  free 
tk.i.klet.  See  how  you  save  $41.00  on 
[  a  high-grade  maehine. 

1  Typewriters  Distributing:  Syndicate 
IM-841  N.  nehigui  Blvd.,  Chicago 


FOR  SPRING  BUILDING  (OR  REPAIRING)  USE 


LUMBER 

BECAUSE  IT'S  "THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


There  Are  4  Types  of 

KROEHLER 
Bed    Davenports 

One    of   Them    Should 
Be    In     Your    Home 
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=      One  of  theae  Trade    Marks 
—  Stamped    on  the    Metal 

Frame  of  Every  Bed. 

=     Find  It  Before  You  Buy 


I 

A  Handsome  Parlor  Davenport  By  Day — 

A  Full  Size,  Roomy,  Comfortable  Bed  At  Night 

Whether  your  home  is  large  or  small  a  Kroehler  Bed  Davenport 
will  be  a  great  convenience.  It  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a  handsome 
parlor  davenport.    At  night  it  serves  as  a  regular  or  cxl  i  a  bed, 

A  gentle  pull  on  a  strap  at  the  back  of  the  seat  unfolds  a  full  size  bed. 
It  closes  aa  easily.  Separate,  removable,  felted  cotton  mattress.  You  don't 
sleep  on  the  upholstering.  Room  lor  bedding 
when  closed.    Simple,  sanitary,  indestructible. 

Saves  Space  and  Furniture  Expense 
Makes  One  Room 
Seem  Like  Two 

Luxuriously    comfort 
able    either   as   a    bed    "i 
davenport.     Fully  uuar 
.mi  ei  d.  Manut.u 

tuiiil    in     the  tour 
largest     fund 

t  ure    plants  i  n 

t  h  o     u  orld. 
quallt) 

for    t  lie    lefl 
II  Mildreds 


^  FOR  SALE  by  All  Re- 

—  liable   Furniture    Stores 

=  Don't     accept     a     tubtti 

^s  tute.     If  your  dealei  cannot 

=  supply  you,  tell  him  to  write 

KROEHLER 

=  rtaperrllle.  Ill        Kankakee.  111. 

=  Bln.hamton.  N.  Y. 

=:  Cleveland.  Ohio 


saw  the  look  of  dismay  on  the  unfortui 
Minister's  lace.  The  tale  may  qoI 
literally  true,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  man. 
The  methods  of  the  barrack-room  in  the 
I  niiiicil  Chamber — to  that  incongruity  are 
attributable  both  his  weakness  and  his 
strength. 


WHY  MARION  DRAKE  LOST 

\17HEX  Marion  Drake  was  defeated 
*  *  for  alderman  in  Chicago's  Firel  Ward 
by  "  Bathhouse  John"  Coughlin,  some  peo- 
ple said  pessimistic  things  about  woman- 
suffrage.  These  pessimists,  however,  failed 
to  consider  one  aspect  of  this  defeat :  actual 
records  show  that  Miss  Drake  received  a 
greater  popular  vote  than  any  previous 
candidate  that  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
oppose  "Bathhouse  John"  and  "Ilinky 
Dink"  Kenna.  This  is  not  a  bad  showing 
for  a  political  party  that  has  four  thousand 
years  of  inexperience  behind  it.  Among 
the  followers  of  Marion  Drake  there  is  not 
a  sign  of  discouragement.  They  feel  that 
they  have  gained  much  valuable  experience, 
and  they  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the 
next  conflict  a  year  from  now.  The 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  tells  of  the  struggle, 
and  quotes  Miss  Drake  upon  the  results 
achieved.     We  read: 

Miss  Drake's  campaign  was  unique  in 
that  it  was  carried  on  with  practically  no 
money.  No  enemy  could  accuse  her  of 
buying  votes  or  giving  free  beers  and 
lodgings  at  the  "flops,"  or  campaign  cigars 
and  candy. 

"We  had  no  money  to  start  with,"  said 
Miss  Drake.  "When  Ave  decided  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  headquarters  at 
the  south  end  of  the  ward  a  personal  friend 
loaned  us  the  money.  One  evening  Mr. 
Knight  took  up  a  collection  at  the  Progres- 
sive ( !lub  and  in  a  few  minutes  raised  $200. 
This  was  the  first  subscription  of  any  size 
that  we  received,  and  we  had  to  make 
it  last  until  registration  day.  Most  of 
our  subscriptions  were  small  contributions, 
ranging  from  $1  to  $5,  from  friends  who 
wished  us  well. 

"One  friend  said  thai  if  we  would  ad- 
vertise his  tea   he  would  donate  all  the  tea 

we  could  use  at  headquarters.  A  coffee 
man  heard  about  it  and  offered  us  coffee  on 
the  same  terms.  Then  a  milkman  «;ts 
asked  if  he  would  give  US  reduced  rates 
and  he  said  he  would  donate  a  quail  a 
day.  A  grafanola  company  sent  us  one  of 
its  instruments,  and  a  rival  company, 
hearing  of  I  his.  sen!  us  a  piano.  One  man 
gave  50,000  dodgers  as  his  contribution  to 
the    campaign,     and     a     down-town     store 

<lonated  cloth  for  banners.     We  had  many 

letters  from  people  enclosing  one-dollar 
and  two-dollar  bills  and  saving  (hat  the 
administration  was  a  disgrace  to  (he  city." 

A  woman  reporter  had  promised  t<> 
write  up  any  shop  presenting  Miss  Drake 
with  a  "campaign"  hat.  A  most  attrac- 
tive spring  bonnet  was  soon  forthcom- 
ing, hut  the  reporter  somehow  fell  short 
of  her  promise  ami   no  article  appeared. 

The    Bathhouse    cohorts    heard    aboul     I  he 
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hat  in  some  way,  and  made  it.  at  once  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Philippic.  The  article 
continues: 

Orators  trained  in  the  First  Ward  school 
of  oratory  denounced  Miss  Drake  from  the 
platform.  "Graft,'  'one  of  t lien i  is  reported 
to  have  shouted.  "She  needn't  talk  about 
graft.  The  very  hat  she  wears  on  her  head 
is  graft.  It  was  just  plain  given  to  her, 
and  if  that  isn't  graft,  I  should  Like  to 
know  what  is." 

"When  we  came  to  look  around  for  head- 
quarters," said  Miss  Drake,  "they  refused 
to  rent  us  the  store  we  wanted  on  Twenty- 
second  Street.  They  said  they  would  not 
rent  to  a  bunch  of  reformers  who  wanted 
to  close  the  red-light  district  and  ruin 
the  business  of  the  street.  We  had  the 
same  trouble  when  it  came  to  getting  help- 
ers. Many  people  said  they  were  with 
me  and  would  vote  for  me,  but  they  did 
not  dare  come  out  openly  and  work  for 
n ic  or  open  up  their  houses  for  meetings. 
Even  the  small  shopkeepers  in  the  ward 
who  were  favorable  did  not  dare  to  de- 
clare themselves  openly.  They  all  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  deadly  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  sort  of  people  who  repre- 
sented the  other  side. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  an 
Italian  who  had  been  working  for  me  was 
murdered.  I  am  not  saying  why  he  was 
murdered.  I  am  merely  stating  a  fact. 
But  many  of  the  people  who  did  not  dare 
to  work  openly  for  me  said  that  they 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Italian's 
fate.  A  friend  of  mine  from  another  part 
of  the  city  came  to  my  first  Saturday  night 
meeting.  On  Monday  her  husband,  who  is 
a  stanch  Democrat  but  not  a  machine 
man,  was  warned  to  keep  his  wife  away 
from  my  meetings.  Several  others  told 
me  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  stay 
away  from  my  headquarters.  A  well- 
known  banker  spoke  at  one  of  my  meetings 
and  received  threats. 

"The  first  crooked  thing  I  knocked  up 
against  was  the  bipartizan  combination. 
When  I  was  asked  to  be  a  candidate, 
young  Wehle  stept  up  immediately  and  said 
that  he  was  going  to  run  on  the  Progressive 
ticket  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  wanted 
me  to  run.  He  said  that  he  had  a  good 
chance  and  had  plenty  of  friends  to  help 
him,  but  when  he  was  asked  who  his 
friends  were  he  refused  to  tell.  Different 
men  in  the  Progressive  ward  organization, 
who  had  all  been  with  some  other  party, 
kept  coming  to  me  and  telling  me:  'Don't 
trust  this  one  and  don't  trust  that  one. 
They  are  with  the  other  party.'  Each 
one  in  the  ward  organization  told  me 
stories  about  the  other,  and  I  finally  did 
not  know  whom  to  trust." 

When  young  Wehle  filed  his  petition, 
Miss  Drake  was  certain  that  it  should  be 
thrown  out,  but  found  no  one  who  would 
support  her.  Securing  men  of  her  own  to 
check  over  the  petition,  she  found  that 
most  of  the  signers  were  not  members  of 
the  Progressive  party  at  all,  and  had  no 
right  to  make  such  a  petition.  Indeed,  the 
petition  itself,  she  avers,  had  been  circu- 
lated by  the  Republican  precinct  com- 
mitteeman. When  the  matter  came  up 
before  the    election  commissioners,   many 
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The  Secret  of 
Human  Energy 

No  man  is  stronger  than  his  eyes. 
Therefore,  give  your  workers  light — the 
great  energizer,  the  first  aid  to  quick- 
ened and  better  production. 

First  cost  is  small,  upkeep  nothing, 
lighting  and  ventilation  perfect,  with 
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SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


Of  solid  steel  throughout ;  fitted  with  removable 
ventilators  and  new  cam  latches;  combinable;  per- 
fectly weathered  against  wind  or  storm  ;  Fenestra 
gives  the  most  complete  lighting  and  ventilation 
obtainable  for  anv  building. 

Consider  its  fireproof  features,  (protection  from 
imthout  as  well  as  within) — consider  its  prestige  and 
architectural  beauty,  and  you  will  decide  in  favor 
of  Fenestra.     Write  for  full  description. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept.  51  Detroit,  Mich. 
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SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


Send  for  this  Booklet 

If  you  are  a  Traveler,  Author,  Teacher, 
Minister;  or  if  you  do  any  writing  at  all 
— you  should  send  for  this  booklet.  It  tells  all 
about  the  wonderful 


$50 
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Folding  Typewriter 

— the  only  standard  machine  of  its 
weight  (6  lbs.),  size  and  price. 

Just  sign  your  name  to  a 
post  card.  Note  thereon 
the  words  "Booklet  No.  2q" 
and  mail  to  us. 

Standard   Typewriter   Co. 

Groton,  N.Y. 
New  York  Office:    1493  Broadway 

Agencies  in  PrincipalCities  of  the  World 


Is  There  a  HELL? 


It  is  an  old  question.  In  the  book  just  published 
with  this  title  there  are  New  Answers  by  Sixteen 
of  the  Ablest  Writers  and  Preachers  kno-ivn  to 
England,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
is  also  well  known  in  America. 

You  Should  Know 

what  their  answers  are.  They  represent  as 
many  sects  —  including  Catholic  and  Jew — and 
one  is  a  Socialist.     They  concern  every  man. 

12mo,    Cloth;    60  cents  net;   by  mail  68  cents 
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I  Plug 
o6icyvr 

Motorists 


THK   efficiency   of    a 
motor  can  be  made  or 
marred  by  the  spark  plugs  used. 

Bosch  Plugs  are  the  right  plugs 
for  every  motor.  1  here  are 
scientific  reasons  why  they  are 
right     Here  are  three  of  tliem  : 

^  1.  The  intense  heat  of  ignition 
sparks  will  burn  away  soft  spaik  phiK 
points.  That  is  why  t he pointaor  electrodes 
of  cheap  plugs  fail  to  last.  Bosch  plugs  have 
especially  heavy,  nickel  electrodes  that  per- 
sist in  withstanding  tlie  intense  heat.  That 
is  why  the  [914 Grand  Prize  and  Vanderbilt 
Cup  Race  winners  used  Bosch  Plugs. 

«iv  2.  Bosch  electrodes  are  not 
pointed;  because  pointed  types  make  a 
thin,  streaky  spark  and  burn  away  quickly. 
Bosch  electrodes  are  crescent  shape  and 
have  a  knife  edge  that  provides  a  ready 
path  for  the  electric  current  and  makes 
starling  easy.  For  a  quick  get-away  use 
Bosch  Plugs. 

^^  3.  The  exclusive,  crescent 
sh.iped  electrode  forms  the  spark  into  a 
ribbon  of  flame,  igniting  a  larger  number 
of  gas  particles  than  any  other  form  of 
electrode.  That  is  why  Bosch  Plugs  give 
new  life  to  engines  not  previously  Bosch- 
Equipt. 

Perhaps  your  car  is  not  efficient, 
perhaps  it  needs  new  plugs.  Try  a 
sel  of  Bor,ch  Plugs  ;  the  same  as 
those  used  by  all  such  high  grade 
cars  as  the  Peerless,  Pierce-Arrow, 
Mercer,  Garfurd,  Speedwell,  Jeffery, 
Velie,  Marmon,  Case,  Stutz, 
Moline-Knight,  Lozicr,  etc. 


Bosch  Plugs  can  be  bought 
lor  $1.00  each  Irom  your 
dealer.  Bosch  Service 
Stations,  or  direct. 

Write  for  "locating  the  Spark 
Plug/'  sent  fret  to  any  motor- 
ist upon  request. 

Bosch    Magneto  . 
Company  j^ 

235  West  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

199  Service  Stations  to  Serve 

Bosch  Users  End 

View 


HUMANIZE   YOUR    TALKING   MACHINE 

The  Masterphone 

Made  for  steel   <>r   fibre  needles;  will   re- 
produce   your 

rd  I  .ills    bet  t  el 

than  you  have 

ever    heard     be 

fore. 


It  clarifies,  articulates,  amplifies 
'  and  saves  your  records. 

Prices  i"i  steel  Needles,  $1.00; 
I'.i  1  ibie  Needles,  $1.50;  with 
100  Yi<  b>i  Fibre  Needles,  $2.00 

One    thousand    dealers    now   sell   it.      If 
yours  does  not|   let    us  send  yu  one  by 
return   mail;  money  back  it    not  satisfac 
t « .1  v.     State  it   i"i   V i(  tor   "Exhibit*  1 

Reprodut  er  "i  Columbia,     No.  6 
or  smaller 

THE  MASTERPHONE  CORPORATION 


187   Broadway 


Orpt.  0 


Nfw  York  City 


more   tiling   were   disclosed.      Miss    Drake 

says: 

"We  brought  in  some  of  the  men  who  had 
signed  the  petition.      One  old  colored  man 

was  asked  if  lie  was  a  Progressive.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  what  a  Pro- 
gressive meant.  Another  was  asked  what 
his  party  affiliations  were.  He  said  he 
didnl  know  what  'them  long  words  meant.' 

Then  lie  was  asked  what  ticket  lie  \oted, 
and  he  answered.  "I  have  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  I'll  he  a  Democrat  until  the 
day  1  die."  When  he  was  shown  one  of 
the  signatures,  which  was  supposed  to  he 
his.  and  asked  if  he  wrote  it  he  answered, 
'I  never  wrote  a  ly-k  in  my  life.'  And  the 
law  says  that  a  petition  must  he  signed  in 
person." 

During  the  period  of  canvassing  Miss 
Drake  and  her  helpers  discovered  many 
things  about  the  First  Ward  that  they  had 
never  thought  possible.  When  it  came  to 
election  time,  every  person  connected  with 
vice  and  the  tough  resorts  of  the  district 
was  on  hand  to  work  for  their  patron. 
Coughlin  had  them  all  well  placed.  Miss 
Drake  declares  that  "the  very  judges  and 
clerks  of  election  were  men  who  kept 
disorderly  houses";  and  continues: 

"When  it  came  to  getting  our  own 
judges  and  clerks,  most  of  the  men  we  asked 
to  help  us  said  that  they  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  working  for  the  other  side  and  hav- 
ing their  heads  blown  off.  One  man  said 
that  he  had  been  a  judge  of  election  for  ten 
years  and  that  there  was  always  a  gun 
under  the  table.  One  man  friendly  to  us 
got  in  the  good  graces  of  some  of  the 
Coughlin  lieutenants  and  played  cards  with 
them  the  whole  night  before  election.  He 
learned  that  we  did  not  have  a  judge  or  a 
clerk  north  of  Twenty-second  Street  whom 
the  other  side  had  not  bought.  Still  I  felt 
that  two  or  three  north  of  Twenty-second 
Street  were  faithful  to  us,  and  in  the  south 
end  of  the  ward  I  had  many  fine  men  on 
my  side. 

"In  one  precinct  our  woman  watcher 
heard  Colisimo  tell  the  women  who  came 
in  to  mark  'la  secunda  eolumna.'  In  the 
Fifteenth  Precinct  our  watcher  said  that 
the  women  of  the  resorts  were  brought  in 
in  hordes,  some  in  their  house  costumes. 
Most  of  them  swore  that  they  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  asked  for  instructions. 
This  was  merely  a  pretext  to  give  the 
Democratic  judge  an  excuse  to  go  in  and 
mark  their  ballots  for  them. 

"In  the  next  campaign  we  shall  see  lhat 
the  lodging-house  lists  are  properly  checked 
up.  One  lodging-house  which  I  tried  to 
check  up  with  the  registered  list — the 
proprietor  told  me  to  come  back  in  a  few 
days  and  he  would  give  me  the  list  for 
Saturday.  1  told  him  I  wanted  Thurs- 
day's list,  not  Saturday's.     This  he  refused 

lo    give     me,    obviously     because     lie     had 

1  he  book  doctored  up  only  for  that  one 
day. 

"More  education   is  needed   along   Hie 

lines  of  citizenship,  for  very  few  of  the 
people  in  the  First  Ward  understand  whal 
citizenship    really    means.      Then    we    niusl 

have  a  repopulation  of  the  First  Ward  to 

bring  in  a  better  element.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  vacant  houses,  bill  decent 
people  don'l   want   to  live   so  near   the   vice 

district.  A.bove  all.  we  must  have  better 
organization  in  our  own  ranks.      We  must 


make  the  women  realize  that  this  is  their 
problem,  and  that  they  must  fighl  on  the 
side  of  civic  righteousness." 


AMERICA   THROUGH   MR. 
SPECTACLES 


WU'S 


\  MERIOA  has  made  some  good,  firm 
*■*■  friends  in  its  time,  as  well  as  some 
very  tenacious  enemies.  Like  the  over- 
grown, clever,  warm-hearted,  extravagant, 
cruel,  generous  omadhaun  lhat  it  is  in  the 
family  of  nations,  our  country  is  con- 
tinually offending  with  iis  virtues  and  pleas- 
ing by  the  very  honesty  of  its  vices.  Our 
dislike  for  sham,  impatience  with  delay, 
and  contempt  for  empty  ceremony  have 
earned  us  the  indelible  hatred  of  the 
Mexican  people;  but  at  the  same  time  our 
erudil  it  s  and  honest ,  if  harsh,  intolerance  of 
alien  thought  and  untried  standards,  have 
won  us  friends  elsewhere.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is,  if  we  will  believe  him,  the 
Honorable  Wu  Ting  Fang,  one  time 
Chinese  representative  at  Washington,  who 
vied  with  none  but  Li  Hung  Chang  in 
popularity  while  here.  Mr.  Wu  was  re- 
called some  time  ago,  and  now  they  have  a 
Chinese  republic  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe — a  devil-may-care  sort  of  a 
republic  that  wears  trousers  and  fancy 
waistcoats  and  has  curtailed  its  cue. 
Bland,  silk-clad  Mr.  Wu  would  hardly  be 
considered  a  true  representative  by  these 
new  republicans.  Still,  tho  he  could  not 
come  to  us,  he  has  shown  us  very  con- 
clusively that  we  are  not  forgotten;  for  la- 
has  written  a  book — a  wonder-book  en- 
titled "America  through  the  Spectacles  of 
an  Oriental  Diplomat"  (New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.),  in  which  he  is  wonder- 
ing continually  at  the  queer,  irrational, 
illogical,  uncomfortable,  and  unnecessary 
things  that  these  nice  Americans  do.  The 
tone  of  his  book  is  reminiscent  of  his  manner 
and  his  many  extraordinarily  simple  and 
sapient  observations,  still  remembered  in 
Washington.  In  commenting  upon  the 
arrival,  the  other  day,  of  China's  new 
Minister,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dtahr 
refers  lo  the  superior  charm  of  Mr.  Wu's 
personality  as  follows: 

It  would  have  been  pleasanter  to  welcomi 
back  childlike,  wise  Mr.  Wu.  His  garb 
might  have  been  oriental,  but  his  mind 
was  surely  as  acute  as  that  of  the  acutest 
occidental.  And  there  could  have  been  no 
suspicion  of  his  subserviency  to  the  re- 
actionary policies'  of  the  bad  old  dictator 
at  Peking. 

Wu    Ting    Fang    was    one    of    the    most 

popular  foreign  representatives  ever  ac- 
credited to  Washington.  The  ingenuous 
Chinaman  accentuated  and  made  capital 
of  his  ingenuousness.  I  le  was  full  of  child- 
like questions,  which  he  popped  at  all  times. 
Every  one  liked  Mr.  Wu.  Every  one  was 
sorry  when  Mr.  Wu  was  recalled. 

It  added  measurably  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Chinese  revolutionary  movement  to 
know   thai   Mr.  Wu  was  connected  with  it. 

(Continued  on  paye  1142) 
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Which  Light  Weight  Six 
Are  You  Going  to  Buy  ? 


IF  you  pay  more  than  $1500  for  an  automobile  you  are 
*  surely  going  to  buy  a  six.  And  it  must  be  a  light  six.  Your 
only  problem  is  which  one  to  choose. 


Which  One? 


Will  you  buy  a  light  weight 

six  that  is  an  after-thought,  a  modifi- 
cation or  abbreviation  of  some  larger 
model,  or  will  you  buy  the  light 
weight  six  that  is  just  what  its  de- 
signers started  out  to  build,  the  best 
car  they  know  how  to  build,  regardless 
of  cost? 

Will    you    choose    a  light  six 

that  has  been  rushed  out  to  meet 
competition,  when  you  can  just  as  well 
get  one  that  was  carefully  designed,  by 
men  who  know,  to  meet  a  market  and 
fulfill  its  requirements. 

If    you     study    all     the    light 

weight  sixes  carefully,  if  you  see  how 
they  are  designed,  if  you  consider  their 
equipment,  if  you  examine  their  work- 
manship, if  you  measure  the  six-cylinder 
experience  of  the  builders  back  of  them, 
you  will  choose  the  Chandler.     • 


(HANDLER 


LIGHT 

WEIGHT 

SIX 


TO5 


Weighs  2885  pounds,  regularly  equipped — 
Runs  16  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline — 
Averages  7000  miles  per  set  of  tires, 
3    to    55    miles    per    hour   on   high   gear. 

There  isn't  a  single  thing  cut  out  of  the  Chandler 

to  make  its  price  possible. 

High-grade,    high-priced    features    make    the 

exclusive  Chandler  long-stroke  motor  distinctive. 

Cast  aluminum  base  extending  from  frame  to  frame 
contains  integral  cast  pedestals  for  magneto,  generator  and 
starting  motor.  Imported  silent  chains  drive  the  cam  shaft, 
pump  and  generator.  Westinghouse  Separate  Unit  Starting 
and  Lighting  System.  Simple  single  wire  system  for  lighting. 
Wiring  run  through  armored  conduit.  Bosch  high-tension 
magneto,  the  most  expensive  form  of  ignition,  which  many 
builders  of  sixes  are  leaving  out.  Unit  power  plant  completely 
enclosed.  Self-contained  oiling  system.  Multiple  disc  steel 
and  raybestos  ball-bearing  clutch.  F.  &  S.  Imported  Annu- 
lar Ball  Bearings.     Left-side  drive,  center  control. 

Equipment  includes  Firestone  demountable  detach- 
able rims,  Jiffy  Curtains,  New  Haven  8-day  clock,  Jones  Speedometer,  rain- 
vision  clear-vision  ventilating  windshield,  motor  driven  horn,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Company's 
Stability 

The  strength  of  the  Chandler 
Company  is  well  reflected  in 
the  character  of  its  principal 
distributors.  From  coast  to 
coast  many  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  dealers  have  taken  on 
the  Chandler  and  in  several 
instances,  in  order  to  do  so, 
have  given  up  agencies  for  cars 
much  longer  established. 
But  Chandler  stability  is  even 
more  plainly  shown  by  the 
following  facts : 

This  company  has  discounted 
every  bill  since  it  has  been  in 
business. 

It  has  never  borrowed  money. 
Its  capital  is  intact,  and  a  sub- 
stantial   surplus    has   accrued 
from  its  year's  business. 
Its  car  is  a  proved  success. 

The  factory  is  producing  to 
full  capacity. 


Write  today  for  Catalogue,   Proof  Sheet  and  a  convincing  little  book  called 
"Bouquets,"  wherein  many  men    tell  their   experiences   with    the   Chandler. 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  805-835  E.  131st  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  Six  You  Can  Afford  To  Buy  and  Afford  to  Run 
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in  your  car,  because  it  produces  the  best  results  from 
your  motor  and  preserves  its  life  and  serviceability. 

HAVOLINE  OIL  is   refined   from    one    untfbrni 
base,  the   lubricating  fraction  of  which    is    ad- 
mittedly superior  to  that  of   other   crude    oils. 
This  assures  you  the  same  high  quality  and  perfect  lu- 
bricating value  regardless  of  where  or  when  you  pur- 
chase—the  standard    being    thus    basically    protected. 

Our  "special  process"  of  manufacture  exempts  HAVOLINE  en- 
tirely from  the  detrimental  effects  of  destructive  distillation.  The 
potency  of  the  oil  is  retained,  giving  you  the  highest  lubricating  value 
yet  the  least  carbon  deposit. 

Therefore  HAVOLINE  prevents  fric- 
tioiial  losses  and  insures  thorough  motor 
efficiency. 

Tell  us  your  make 
and  we'll  tell  you 
your  grade. 

Ask  your  garageman  or  write  to  us  direct  for  testimonials 
of  HA  VOLINE  users  who  own  your   make    of  tar. 

INDIAN    REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  C,  New  York 


Buy  only  the  oil  in 
the  Blue  Can.  Two  5 
gal.  cans  to  the  case. 


"Four"  $1335 

No  mailer  what  car  you  arc  thinking  of  buying,  you'll  at  least  be  fair  enough 

to  yourself  to  learn  something  about   more  than  just  one  car. 
\\  hen  you  begin  to  learn  about  the 

Lexington  Four,  $1335 

and  the 

Howard  Six,  $2375 

you'll   wonder  at    the   way  in  which   the   really  good   points  have  been   entirely 

covered  in  these  two  cars. 

When  you  h  arn  about  the  class  of  men  tliat  are  back  of  the  manufacture  of 
lh>    e  I  an  you'll  feel  Very  safe  in  buying  one  of  their  cars. 
Investigate.     The  more  the  better. 

THE     LEXINGTON  -  HOWARD     COMPANY 


124  Main  Street 


Conneruville,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1140) 

Anything  thai  Mr.  YYu  stood  for  iu  China 
must,  of  necessity,  be  right.  Tho  he 
garbed  himself  in  Chinese  raiment  and 
affected  all  Chinese  mannerisms.  Mr.  \Yu 
was  a  comprehensible  and  likable  human 
beings 

Clothes  do  not  always  make  the  man. 
Especially  do  they  not  always  make  the 
Chinaman. 

Speaking  of  clothes.  Mr.  Wu  does  not 
like  ours,  and  says  so  quite  frankly.  More 
than  that,  he  suggests  plausible  modifica- 
tions of  both  men's  and  women'*  costumes, 
such  as  would  bring-  more  comfort  to  the 
wearer,  would  be  more  in  harmony  with 
beauty,  and,  highest  praise  of  all,  would 
very  nearly  resemble  the  present  garb  of 
Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  and  his  countrymen. 
There  are  pictures  in  the  book,  drawn 
by  the  diplomatic  hand,  that  show  us  as  he 
would  see  us,  drest  in  something  reminiscent 
equally  of  a  crazy-quilt  and  a  diver's  suit. 
However,  he  has  another  and  more  com- 
plimentary picture  of  ourselves  to  show  us, 
this  time  drawn  with  the  pen,  and  without 
regard  to  vestments,     lb   says: 

The  Americans  are  direct  and  straight- 
forward. They  will  tell  you  to  your  face 
that  they  like  you,  and  occasionally  they 
also  have  very  little  hesitation  in  telling 
you  that  they  do  not  like  you.  They  say 
frankly  just  what  they  think.  It  is 
immaterial  to  them  that  their  remarks 
are  personal,  complimentary,  or  otherwise. 
I  have  had  members  of  my  own  family 
complimented  on  their  good  looks  as  if  they 
were  children.  In  this  respect  Americans 
differ  greatly  from  the  English.  The 
English  adhere  to  the  rule  of  avoiding 
everything  personal.  They  are  very  much 
afraid  of  rudeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
insincerity  or  flattery  on  the  other.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  such  a  harmless  affair  as  a 
compliment  to  a  foreigner  on  his  knowledge 
of  English,  they  will  precede  it  with  a  re- 
quest lor  pardon,  and  speak  in  a  half- 
apologetic  manner,  as  if  complimenting 
were  something  personal.  The  English 
and  the  Americans  are  closely  related.  lhe\ 
have  much  in  common,  but  they  also  differ 
widely,  and  ill  nothing  is  the  difference 
more  conspicuous  than  in  their  conduct .  I 
have  noticed  curiously  enough  that  English 
colonials,  especially  in  such  particulars  as 
speech  and  manners,  follow  their  quondam 
sister  colony  rather  than  the  mother- 
country.  And  this,  not  only  in  Canada, 
where  the  phenomenon  might  be  explained 
by  climatic,  geographic,  and  historic 
reasons,  but  also  in  such  antipodean  places 
as  Aust  ralia  and  Soul  h  Africa,  which  are  so 
far  awa.\  as  apparently  to  have  very  little 
in  common  either  with  America  or  with 
each   other.     Nevertheless,   whatever  the 

reason,  the  transplanted  Englishman, 
whether  in  the  northern  or  the  southern 
hemisphere,  seems  to  develop  a  type  quite 
different  from  the  original  stock, yet  always 
resembling  his  fellow   emigrants. 

The  directness  of  Americans  is  seen  not 
Only  in  what  they  say,  but  in  the  way  tiny 
say  it.     They  come  directly  to  the  point, 
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without  much  preface  or  introduction, 
much  loss  is  (here  any  circumlocution  or 
"beating  about  the  bush."  When  they 
come  to  see  you  they  say  their  say  and 
then  take  their  departure;  moreover  they 
say  it  in  the  most  terse,  concise,  and  un- 
ambiguous manner.  In  this  respect  what 
a  contrast  they  are  to  us!  We  always 
approach  each  other  with  preliminary 
greetings.  Then  we  talk  of  the  weather, 
of  politics  or  friends,  of  anything,  in  l'.iH, 
which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  object 
of  the  visit.  Only  after  this  introduction 
do  we  broach  the  subject  uppermost  in  our 
minds,  and  throughout  the  conversation 
polite  courtesies  are  exchanged  whenever 
the  opportunity  arises.  These  elaborate 
preludes  and  interludes  may,  to  the 
strenuous  ever-in-a-hurry  American,  seem 
useless  and  superfluous,  but  they  serve  a 
good  purpose.  Like  the  common  courte- 
sies and  civilities  of  life,  they  pave  the  way 
for  the  speakers,  especially  if  they  are 
strangers;  they  improve  their  tempers,  and 
place  them  on  terms  of  mutual  under- 
standing. 

One  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Woman.  Mr.  Wu  admits  that 
many  a  more  angelic  and  less  foolish  person 
than  he  might  well  fear  to  tread  this  field; 
but  he  has  given  his  solemn  promise  to  lady 
friends  in  this  country  to  incorporate  in 
any  work  of  his  on  America  his  opinion  of 
American  women,  and  therefore,  sup- 
ported by  this  solemn  oath,  he  dares  the 
unknowable.  If  he  were  not  to  do  so, 
he  says,  he  would  surely  be  guilty  of 
"breach  of  promise."  Continuing,  he 
writes : 

In  general,  there  are  three  classes  of 
women :  first,  those  who  wish  to  be  praised ; 
secondly,  those  who  wish  to  be  adversely 
criticized  and  condemned;  and  thirdly, 
those  who  are  simply  curious  to  hear  what 
others  think  of  them.  American  women 
do  not  as  a  rule  belong  to  either  the  first 
or  the  second  class,  but  a  large  majority 
of  them  may  be  ranged  under  class  three. 
They  wish  to  know  what  other  people 
honestly  think  of  them  and  to  hear  their 
candid  views.  They  are  progressive  people 
who  desire  to  improve  their  defects  when- 
ever they  are  pointed  out  to  them.  That 
being  the  case,  I  must  not  swerve  from  my 
duty  of  sitting  in  a  high  court  of  justice  to 
pass  judgment  on  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  American  women  are 
in  some  respects  dissimilar  to  the  women  of 
other  nations.  I  find  them  sprightly, 
talkative,  and  well  informed.  They  can 
converse  on  any  subject  with  ease  and 
resource,  showing  that  they  have  a  good 
all-round  education.  Often  have  I  derived 
considerable  information  from  them.  The 
persistence  with  which  they  stick  to  their 
opinions  is  remarkable.  Once,  when  I  had 
a  lady  visitor  at  my  Legation  in  Washington 
after  several  matters  had  been  discust  Ave 
commenced  talking  sbout  women's  rights. 
I  was  in  favor  of  giving  women  more 
rights  than  they  are  enjoying,  but  on  some 
points  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  my  lady 
friend;  after  arguing  with  me  for  several 
hours,  she,  seeing  that  I  did  not  coincide 
with  all  her  views,  threatened  that  she 
would  not  leave  my  house  until  I  had  fully 


One  of  the  FEDERAL  Trucks  in  the 
service  of  B.  Nugent  &  Bros.,  St.  Louis 


Efficient,  Economical  Delivery  for 
Furniture,  Piano  and  Department  Stores 


Department  stores  in  large  cen- 
ters or  serving  large  territory  have 
found  that  their  haulage  divides 
itself  naturally  into  two  parts — the 
delivery  of  purchases  in  bulk  to  one 
or  more  distributing  centers;  and 
the  distribution  of  the  purchases 
from  those  centers  to  the  customer. 

For  the  first  of  these  services 
motor  trucks  are  almost  a  necessity 
today.  They  afford  greater  speed, 
greater  efficiency  and  a  consider- 
able economy  in  actual  cost  as  well. 
We  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  the  particular  conditions 
in  your  case  and  demonstrate  these 
facts  to  you.    And  we  can  cite  to 


you  the  successful  experience  with 
Federals  of  many  of  the  leading 
department  stores  of  the  country. 

In  the  piano  business,  where  the 
tonnage  per  delivery  unit  is  heavy, 
Federals  stand  the  strain  of  load 
and  road  with  remarkable  facility. 

Furniture  dealers — wholesale  and 
retail — who  have  Federalized  their 
delivery  service  report  to  us  some 
wonderfully  successful  results. 

We  have  prepared  some  espec- 
ially interesting  literature  on  deliv- 
ery problems  as  related  to  depart- 
ment stores,  furniture  and  piano 
houses,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  108  Leavitt  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 

50A 


Light  as  down  on 
tender  shoulders 

"Satisfaction 
or  money  back" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  C.  A.  Edgarton  Mfg.  Oo., Shirley,  Mesa. 


The  "WASHBURNE" 
Paper  Fastener  of 
'O.K."  fame.  Brass,  3 
sizes,  in  brass  boxes  of 

50  &  1 00.  Your  Stationer,  1 0 

>&  20<*.  Send  W  for  sample 

'  box  of  50.    Yearly  Sale  Over 

100  Million.    Booklet  of  our  3 

"O.K."  office  necessities  Free. 

«0.K~"  THE  O.K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y..U.S.A. 


18-20-28  and  27  ft.  boats  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches  tested  and  fitted 
with  Detroit  two-cycle  reversible  engines  with  speed  controlling  lever — simplest 
engine  made — starts  without  cranking — has  only  3  moving  parts — anyone  can 
run  it.  The  Safe  Launch — absolutely  non-sinkable- — -needs  no  boat  house.  All 
boats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartments — cannot  sink,  leak  or  rust.  We  are  sole 
owners  of  the  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  steel,  lock-seamed  steel 
boats.    Orders  filled  the  day  they  are  received.  Boats  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Free  Catalog.  Steel  Rowboats,  $20.  (83) 

MICHIGAN  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  1334  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Midi. ,  U.  8.  A. 
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A  Tooth   Brush  composed  of  thirty-four  perfect  little 
brushes — each  made  like  the  famous  RUBBERSET 
Shaving  Brush. 

The  bristles  of  each  tuft  are  gripped  in  a  cone  of  solid  vulcanized  rub- 
ber. Each  tuft  is  a  perfect  RUBBERSET  brush  in  miniature — not 
a  single  bristle  can  be  pulled  out  of  its  solid  base. 

The  bristle  tufts  are  inserted  in  cone-shaped  holes  in  a  plate — and 
they  can't  be  pulled  through  these  holes  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 

Over  this  plate  is  moulded  the  top  of  the  brush  and  you  have  a 
tooth  brush  whose  bristle-base  is  water-tight,  and  impervious  to 
all  use  and  misuse.      You  have  the 

RUBBERS 

TRAOF       MARK 


'        I 


TRADE      MARK 


THE  SAFETY  TOOTH  B] 


NOW 

254 

P35<$ 


The  RUBBERSET  Tooth  Brush  is  made  in  all  styles 
and   sizes — plain,  curved  and  serrated  brushing   sur- 
faces for  men,  women  and  children. 

Each  brush  in  individual, sanitary  package.  The  price  is  25c 
and  :-i")C — the  same  as  you  pay  for  the  ordinary  tooth  brush. 
Ask   for,   insist   on,  and  GET  !  — R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. 


RUBBERSET  COMPANY 


R.  &C.  H.  T.  Co.,  Props. 


Factories  and  Laboratories 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


French,   German,   Spanish,  Italian 


Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
■  pare  moment*.  In  your  own  home.  You  hear 
tlif  living  voire  of  a  native  professor  pronounce 
each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
tune  you  can  speak  a  new  lanjuaje  by  the 

Language- Phone  Method 

combined  with 

Rosenthal's  Practical   Linguistry 

Ynti  ran  DOW  DM  ycui  own  DlscorCjllndov 

tvlking  iii.'k'Im.  aforeifn  Ian- 

fUDSjt.     Bond  Col  I'm  tii'iilm  s  and  Booklet. 

The    Language-Phone     Method 
902  Putnam  Blclg.,  2  W.  45tliSt„  N.Y. 


An  APPEAL  to  FAIR  minded  BUSINESS  men. 


~It  atomizes  ai  the  noizle" 
ion  furnace 


Neither  you  nor  I  desire 
^y  to  enter    into 
' i    PATKNT  LITIGATION 

involving  a  useless 

tTsrtealtam      "iSTE  °,f  ■Sf", 

-*        ,._—  ■"-"   with    opportunities    for 
CORRUPTION    and    an 
interference      with 
PROORF.SS. 
font  And  yet — some  of  you 
^r;  are    using    oil    burners 
^  Constructed     as     ihown 
_  above,  others  are  steam- 
ing bakers'  ovens  with   like  devices  and  some  are  using  humidifiers 
i   (mm the  illustration  in  Patent  1 .066. 161.     Purchasing,  with 
piOtOCtloD  guarantor,  from  others,   who  are  subsidized  to  supply  the 
market,  is  not  fair  play  and  mav  prove  costly  later  on. 

H.  B.  STILZ,  1938  N.  Marvine  8t..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  <>r  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K..  a.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as 
prolongssleep.  Sent  postpaid  for  2  5  cents. 

nOn  Oft  ••i..:;H;,r>i1r.l  Sti-.I-.tmLrnl-j.-.  M.isv. 
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A  bigsav- 


Get  My 

1914  Special 
Price  Offer 


The  cost  is  less  than  one 
good  tire — increased  tire 
mileage  will  soon 
pay  for  the 

Engine  Driven 


V    s».%\V 


Win.    <    :i  ill  |i  In-  I  I    to. 


itiR  in  food  bills,  fuel,  work — 
and  food  tastes  better. 
30  Days  Free  Trial 
iplcte  outfit   aluminum 
1  re       Covers  and 
cookinK  compartments 
lined  with  pure  alumin- 
um. I  I.  odorless. 
Write  foi  1'  ree  Book  and 
direct-fiom-factory  1 
lit.  no.    liHii.ii.  >1 1  •  1 1 
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ONE,   TWO,    FOUR,  SIX   CYLINDER    MODELS 

Complete  with  Attachments  Ready  to  Install 

I  You  want  it  on  your  old  car.  Be  sure  that  your 
dealer  get!  it  on  your  new  car.  It  is  the  pump  of  five 
years'  leadership. 

Write  us  name  and  model  of  car  and  we  will  give 
you  lull  particulars. 

KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,  .iorHKsTV.t\Ki*Ti. 

Di&tribulins  stations  and  dealers  in  all  leading  centers. 
1  We  also  make   An. Starter  Units  for  Autos  and  Motor  Boats. 


digested  all  her  points,  and  had  become 
converted  to  her  views. 

On<<'  1  was  an  involuntary  match-maker. 
Some  years  ago,  during  my  first  mission  in 
Washington,  I  was  invited  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  the  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Bupreme  Court.  When  I 
entered  the  breakfast-room,  I  saw  the 
bridesmaids  and  a  number  of  young  men. 
doing  up  to  one  of  the  bridesmaids  whom  I 
had  previously  met,  and  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Senator.  1  asked  her  when  it 
would  be  her  turn  to  become  a  bride.  She 
modestly  said  that  she  did  not  know,  as 
she  had  not  yet  had  an  offer.  Turning  to 
the  group  of  young  men  who  were  in  the 
room,  I  jocularly  remarked  to  one  of  them: 
"This  is  a  beautiful  lady;  would  you  not 
like  to  marry  her?  "  He  replied,  "  I  should 
be  most  delighted  to."  Then  1  said  to  this 
young  lady,  "Will  you  accept  his  offer?" 
She  seemed  slightly  embarrassed  and  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  as  she  did  not 
know  the  gentleman  she  could  not  give  a 
definite  answer.  After  a  few  days  I  met 
the  young  lady  at  an  "At  Home"  party 
when  she  scolded  me  for  being  so  blunt 
with  her  before  the  young  men.  I  told 
her  I  was  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives, 
and  a  few  months  later  I  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  young  lady's  parents 
inviting  me  to  be  present  at  their  daugh- 
ter's marriage.  I  thought  I  would  go  and 
find  out  whether  the  bridegroom  was  the 
young  man  whom  I  had  introduced  to  the 
young  lady,  and  as  soon  as  I  entered  the 
house,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  to  my 
agreeable  surprize,  informed  me  that  it 
was  I  who  had  first  brought  the  young 
couple  together,  and  both  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom  heartily  thanked  me  for 
my  good  offices. 

Having  dared  to  express  his  mind  upon  so 
dangerous  a  subject  as  Woman,  Mr.  WTu 
hesitates  not  an  instant  to  confide  his 
opinion  of  the  clothes  they  wear.  One 
can  not  but  shudder  at  the  catastrophe 
that  would  befall  the  Mode  and  Millinery 
Trust  were  Americans  to  take  the  advice 
here  given.     He  writes: 

To  wear  jewels,  necklaces  of  brilliants, 
precious  stones  and  pearls,  or  ribbons  with 
brilliants  round  the  hair  is  a  pleasing  cus- 
tom and  a  pretty  sight.  But  to  see  a  lady 
wearing  a  long  gown  trailing  on  the  ground 
docs  not  impress  me  as  being  elegant,  tho 
I  understand  the  ladies  in  Europe  and 
America  think  otherwise.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  their  conceptions  of  beauty 
depended  on  the  length  of  their  skirts.  In 
a  ballroom  one  sometimes  finds  it  very 
difficult  not  to  tread  on  the  ladies'  skirts, 
and  on  ceremonial  occasions  each  lady  has 
two  boys  to  hold  up  the  train  of  her 
dress.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  an  Oriental 
to  appreciate  this  sort  of  thing.  Certainly 
skirts  which  are  not  made  either  for 
utility  or  comfort,  and  which  fashion 
changes,  add  nothing  to  the  wearer's 
beauty;  especially  does  this  remark  apply 
to  the  "hobble-skirt "  with  its  impediment 
to  free  movement  of  the  legs.  The  un- 
gainly "hobble-skirt"  compels  the  wearer 
to  walk  carefully  and  with  short  steps,  and 
when  she  dances  she  has  to  lift  up  her 
dress.  Now  the  latest  fashion  seems  to  be 
the  "slashed  skirt,"  which,  however,   has 
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the  advantage  of  keeping  the  lower  linn  of 
the  skirt  clean.  Doubtless  this  in  turn 
will  give  place  to  other  novelties. 

It  is  a  grievous  thing',  this  instability  of 
fashion,  and  one  that  would  never  be  found 
in  the  beloved  "Middle  Kingdom,"  but 
still  he  is  able,  after  a  little  thought,  to 
bring  philosophy  to  his  aid.  Beauty,  he 
avers,  is  only  a  matter  of  education,  after 
all,  and  once  one  is  accustomed  to  a  thing 
one  fails  longer  to  see  anything  quaint  or 
queer  in  it.  Indeed,  some  things  that 
shocked  and  grieved  Mr.  Wu  very  much  at 
first  became  pleasant  to  him  later  on.  As, 
for  example: 

When  I  first  went  abroad  and  saw  young 
girls  going  about  the  streets  with  their  hair 
falling  loose  over  their  shoulders,  I  was  a 
little  shocked.  I  thought  how  careless 
their  parents  must  be  to  allow  their  girls 
to  go  out  in  that  untidy  state.  Later, 
finding  that  it  was  the  fashion,  I  changed 
my  mind,  until  by  degrees  I  came  to  think 
that  it  looked  quite  nice;  thus  do  con- 
ventionality and  custom  change  one's 
opinions.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  no  custom  or  conventionality  which 
sanctions  the  distorting  of  nature,  or 
which  interferes  with  the  free  exercise  of 
any  member  of  the  body,  can  ever  be 
called  beautiful.  It  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  me  that  American  and  European 
ladies  who  are  by  no  means  slow  to  help 
forward  any  movement  for  reform  have 
taken  no  active  steps  to  improve  the  un- 
couth and  injurious  style  of  their  own 
clothes.  How  can  they  expect  to  be 
granted  the  privileges  of  men  until  they 
show  their  superiority  by  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  enthralment  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  fashion? 

But  not  even  man  escapes  wholly  from 
the  general  censure  on  American  dress. 
Just  as  Mr.  Wu  gracefully  avoids  the  fact 
of  the  deformity  but  recently  practised 
on  the  feet  of  Chinese  women,  so  he  dodges 
the  possible  conclusion  that  dress  in 
Western  civilization  follows  the  dictates  of 
necessity  and  is  adapted  to  that  civiliza- 
tion.    He  says: 

Men's  dress  is  by  no  means  superior  to 
the  women's.  It  is  so  tight  that  it  causes 
the  wearer  to  suffer  from  the  heat  much 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  I  am  certain 
that  many  eases  of  sunstroke  have  been 
chiefly  due  to  tight  clothing.  I  must  ad- 
mire the  courage  of  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  an 
American  lady,  who  has  adopted  man's 
costume,  but  I  wonder  that,  with  her 
singular  independence  and  ingenuity,  she 
has  not  introduced  a  better  form  of  dress, 
instead  of  slavishly  adopting  the  garb  of 
men.  I  speak  from  experience.  When  I 
was  a  law  student  in  England,  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  my  English  friends  I 
discarded  Chinese  clothes  in  favor  of 
the  European  dress,  but  I  soon  found  it 
very  uncomfortable.  In  the  winter  it  was 
not  warm  enough,  but  in  summer  it  was 
too  warm  because  it  was  so  tight.  Then  I 
had  trouble  with  the  shoes.  They  gave 
me  the  most  distressing  corns. 

(Continued  on  page  1151) 


The  Wetter  the  Better 


IT'S  the  wet  or  grease  of  the  slippery   pavement  that  seals 
-the  strong,**  elastic  Vacuum  Gups  and    forms    the   never- 
slipping  suction  grip. 

On  the  slippery  slant  to  the  curb — in  a  hundred  close  situations 
where  a  skid  means  collision — there's  positive  safety  in 

PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM1  CU  WIRES 

Guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements,  else  returnable 
at  full  purchase  price  after  reasonable  trial  period. 

The  same  massive  cups  that  hold  the  slippery  surface  and  thrust  deep 
to  good  traction  on  soft  roads,  also  give  the  greatest  extra  wear  of 
any  tread.  4,500  actual  miles  guaranteed,  with  average  service  always 
nearer  twice  that  distance. 

And  then — the  absolutely  oilproof  quality — the  greatest  tire  saver  known 
— does  away  with  the  only  disadvantage  of  traveling  oiled  roads. 

For  complete  safety  and  maximum  service 
equip  with  V.  C.  Tires — dealers  everywhere 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

New  York     Boston  Los  Angeles      Minneapolis 

Chicago  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Omaha 

Cleveland       San  Francisco      St.  Paul  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Seattle  Dallas  Atlanta 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


3  Baden  Long-Wear  ft  HI     DTCJ 
Made-to-  Measure  01     It  I  V 


Why  pay  $2  to  $3  for  a  ready-made  misfit 
"store"  shirt  when  you  can  get  three  guaran- 
teed, high-quality  BADEN  made-to-measure 
mirts  for  only  $5 — every  piece  cut  and  fitted  to 
pour  individual  measurements  — guaranteed  to 
.completely  satisfy  or  money  refunded. 
BADEN  PATENTED 
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NECK  REINFORCEMENT 

BADEN  shirts  wear  twice   as 
as  long  as  other  shirts  as  re- 
sult of  our  exclusive,  patented 
neck  reinforcement  as  shown 
I  in  illustration  — no  holes  all 
around  neckband  before  shirt 
s   half  worn   out.      One  test 
.order  will  make  you  a  per- 
manent BADEN  customer. 
Send  for  descriptive  book- 
1  let,   measurement   blank 
and  beautiful  assortment 
of  samples  free.      Know 
the  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion of  wearing  perfectly  fitting, 
t  looking  long  wearing  custom-made 
BADEN  Shirts.    No  agents.    Entire  out- 
put sold  direct  to  wearer.    Write  us  today. 

BADEN  SHIRT  CO.st  DJOp^PH2  mo. 
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Our  free  sample  will  prove  com-  ■ 
fort  and   economy.     Send  postal  I 
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iting  Bize  and  whether  you  want  I 
gh  or  low  col'ar. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
pt.  C                          Boston,  Mass.  1 

EASY-TO-RUN 
TYPEWRITER 


Why  tire  yoarself  writing  letters,  orders,  etc. ,  by  hand  when 
for  $18  you  can  have  the  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  in 
yoar  home  and  write  three   times  as  fast  with   no  effort  ? 

Prevents  mistakes.    Makes  copies  of  everything.    Dues  work  of  higher 

^■B      HIb^HHL^.  Pr'cet'  machines— low  price  be- 

Agmts  .-^^^^WffSHIk  cause  simple.    Weighs  4J^  lbs. 

Wanted         .e^B>Mllirill^a    Carrying  case  free.  Thousands 

of  farmers  using  Ben- 
netts    daily.       The 
Bennett  is  guar- 
anteed 1  yr.  ;sold 
on  money-hack- 
unless-  satisfied, 
guarantee. 

Write  for  cat- 
alogue  and 
agents' prop- 
osition. 

CHASTD.~BENNETT  CO.,  407  Cedar  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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HAVE  YOU   LABOR 
TROUBLES? 

They  can't  be  settled  by 
twiddling  thumbs  or  acting  up- 
on prejudice — but  they  must 
be  settled. 

Strikes  and    labor  agitations 

present  conditions    that    affect 

all    our    activities,    economic, 

social,   political  and   religious. 

Our  systematic  country-wide  study 
of  conditions  develops  so  much  of 
vital  importance  on  this  subject  that 
we  have  decided  to  offer  a 

Special  Confidential  Service 

dealing    with    facts    and    Riving     Mr. 
Babson's  deductions  and  opinions. 


One  Big  Feature 

will  be  an  Impartial  review  and 
analysis  of  labor  conditions  every- 
where, from  the  viewpoint  of  em- 
ployer and  employee,  pointing  out 
the  shortcomings  of  either  side 
and  presenting  the  broad-minded. 
Intelligent  plan  for  working  out 
this  tremendous  problem. 


This  experiment  is  radical — it  will 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  It  will 
deal  with  facts  and  actual  conditions, 
not  theories.  We  expect  criticism. 
We  invite  inquiries,  and  a  sample  re- 
port of  the  Babson  Labor  and  Social 
Service  will  be  sent  to  you  free. 
You  should  write  for  it  now, 

Address  Dept.  G-31  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Economic    Office*,   Wellesley   Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  U.  S. 


6  n 


When  you  purchase  from  us  »  mortgage  on  Im- 
proved Georgia  City  or  Farm  Property,  you  take  as 
little  chance  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  receive 
from  6<  to  75t  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving 
it  regularly.  Tour  principal  is  amply  protected. 
Let  us  send  you  our  list  of  Loans  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
f   r  two  years.  Sessions  Loan  A  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Marietta,  Ga. 


6%  GEORGIA  FARM  LOANS 
Original  First  Mortgage  Ix>ans  on  finest  farm 
lands  of  South.  Title  and  contract  guaranteed 
by  us.    Eastern  references. 

SOUTHERN   BANK   &   TRUST  COMPANY,  V.ldosta,  Ga. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  ran  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  1 
77     $25Certincatesol  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Check  Up 
Your  Bonds 

It  your  record  of  Income  Tax 
deductions  and  exemptions  in  a 
concise  and  convenient  form? 

You  should  secure  a  copy  of  our 

INCOME  TAX  RECORD 

(Sent  free  upon  request) 

This  handy  booklet  will  enable 
you  to  krep  an  accurate  record  of 
your  income  and  expenses,  and  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  items  you 
can  deduct  from  your  returns. 
Write  us  today  for  %l. 
f>        Please  specify  Booklet  L.D.R. 

A.  H.  Bickmore  &  Co. 


Ill  Broadway 


New  York 


":  :  '■■:::■  "  ;:■    3NTS  AND  FINANCE 


Year 

1914.. 

1913.. 

1912.. 

Mill.. 

1910.. 

1909.. 

1908.. 

1907.. 

1906.. 

1905.. 

1904.. 

1903.. 

1902.. 


Yield  of  City 

Bond  Sales 

4.18% 

.49 

.21 

.20 

.14 

.97 
3 .  89 
3.98 
3.65 
3.47 
3.40 
3.81 
3.19 


4. 

1 

4. 

4. 

3. 


Average  Price 

Increase  in 

of  Capital 

City  Debt 

4.59% 

5.10 

7.25% 

1     N.-> 

8.18 

4.89 

9.70 

5.00 

7.45 

5.03 

10.13 

4.15 

10.02 

4.53 

10.39 

4  33 

10  80 

4.04 

7.43 

3.93 

15.77 

3.30 

9.96 

4.08 

5.41 

RAILWAY    OPERATING    COSTS 

IN  all  the  arguments  for  giving  permis- 
sion to  the  Eastern  railroads  to  raise 
their  rates  for  carrying  freight,  insistence 
is  laid  on  the  heavy  increase  in  late  years 
in  operating  expenses.  One  of  the  ex- 
hibits recently  presented  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  showed  that, 
mi  Eastern  roads,  these  expenses,  as  a 
result  of  increases  made  in  wages  in  the 
past  three  years,  amounted  to  $50,964,886, 
a  sum  that  approximately  would  be  off- 
set if  the  roads  were  permitted  to  make  a 
5  per  cent,  increase  in  their  freight-rates. 

In  this  exhibit  it  appeared  that  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  alone  are  paying  their 
employees  a  total  of  $18,000,000  more  than 
they  paid  three  years  ago;  that  the  New 
York  Central  is  paying  $9,386,000  more; 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  $4,069,000  more,  and 
the  New  Haven,  $2,461,000  more.  The 
cost  of  the  "  extra-crew  laws "  that 
have  been  enacted  in  eight  States  alone 
means  to  the  roads  additional  expenses  of 
$4,266,300.  A  table  showing  the  increases 
made  in  wages  and  in  gross  earnings  on 
Eastern  roads  was  printed  recently  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce.  Altho  it  does  not 
include  returns  for  all  the  Eastern  railroads, 
it  is  fairly  complete,  since  it  represents 
86jper  cent,  of  the  roads: 

Statement  of  Increases  in  Wages  Due  to  Changes  in  Rates  of  Pay — Year  Ended  June  30. 
1913,  Com 


Railroad 

Ann  Arbor 

B.  &  O.,  including  B.  &  O.  S.  W 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 

Boston  &  Maine 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  Railroad  &  Railway. . 

Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pitts 

Central  New  England 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chi.,  Ind.  &  Louisville 

Cin.,  Ham.  &  Dayton 

Dayton  &  Union 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Company 

Dela..  Lack.  &  West 

Detroit.  Toledo  &  I  ronton 

Erie  Railroad 

Hocking  Valley 

Kanawha  &  Michigan 

Maine  Central 

New  York  Central  Lines 

N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  Hartford 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Pennsylvania — East  and  West 

Pere  Marquette 

Rutland 

Toledo.  St.  L.  &  West 

Wabash- Pitts.  Terminal 

West   Side  Belt 

Wabash 

Western  Maryland 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 


cipals,  railroads,  industrials,  and  public 
utilities,  "actually  declined,"  but  in  each  of 
those  years  New  York  City  paid  advances 
over  previous  high  records  for  any  new 
capital  it  sought.  A  table  is  presented, 
showing  the  yearly  average  yields  of  new 
bonds  sold  by  New  York  City,  the  yearly 
average  yields  of  capital  invested  in  other 
standard  bonds,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
annual  increase  in  New  York's  gross 
funded  debt  as  follows: 


In  its  comments  on  this  table,  the  same 
paper  remarks  that  "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  most  of  all  in  municipal  govern- 
ment." The  chief  reason  for  improvement 
in  New  York's  credit  is  declared  to  be  the 
triumph  of  the  reform  or  fusion  element  in 
politics: 

"In  the  municipal  election  of  1909  the 
reform  or  fusion  element  gained  a  large 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Board  of  Estimate, 


Total  of  railroads  furnishing  infor- 
mation   

THE    CREDIT    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY 

The  recent  sale  of  bonds  by  New  York 
City  indicates  what  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  calls  "  a  change  for  the  better." 
Taxpayers,  in  fact,  are  now  promised  a 
profit  because  of  "  the  reformation  effeoted 
in  recent  years  in  city  government."  Not 
in  ten  previous  years  had  the  city's  credit 
shown  any  signs  of  improvement.  Re- 
gardless of  money-market  conditions,  or  of 
yields  from  other  bonds,  New  York  City 
bonds  "constantly  showed  a  higher  yield 
and  brought  a  lower  price."  In  the  three 
years  -  -  1910,  1911,  and  1912— the  average 
yield  OB  oilier  new  bonds,  including  muni- 


ed  with  Yeah 

Ended  June 

30,   1910 

\  files 

Increase 

Aggregate 

Gross 

of  First 

in  Wages 

Wages 

Earnings 

Main  Track 

1913  over  1910 

1913 

1913 

Operated 

$17,025 

$996,216 

$2,282,990 

300.90 

4,069,014 

49,017,611 

103.329,992 

4.456.33 

625,840 

2,990,253 

9,012,362 

212.54 

2,509,661 

24,141,219 

49,241,947 

2,301.90 

138,698 

1,083.684 

2,482,841 

343.65 

568.368 

4,873,168 

10,972,827 

576.16 

172,701 

1,269.727 

3,714,340 

276.93 

2,115,412 

14,677,779 

35,635,904 

2,337.70 

240.541 

2,765.733 

6,985.944 

616.60 

507.522 

5,057,707 

10,071,296 

1,014.60 

7,793 

52,179 

143,736 

47.00 

1,163,281 

9,550,833 

24,071,869 

853.61 

2,291,024 

16,688,527 

44.746.896 

1,081.79 

69,401 

953,956 

1,673,286 

441.29 

1.610.531 

29,379,252 

67.326,281 

2,563.94 

296.511 

3,134,744 

7,817,643 

351.50 

389,385 

1,300.033 

3,303,917 

176.60 

612,477 

5,656.686 

11,740.490 

1.253.62 

9.386,820 

1 19,899,080 

269,385,51 1 

10,837.32 

2,461 .604 

28,151,432 

70,215.979 

2.112.55 

937,307 

19,092,319 

43.923.647 

2,034.78 

18,088,673 

1S9.550.413 

384,127,191 

11.342.76 

546.756 

8.595,829 

18,007,716 

2.330.17 

175.029 

1.603,313 

3,706.981 

468.11 

145,064 

1.821,341 

4,335.166 

450.58 

39.866 

586,953 

814.318 

67.06 

9,246 

90,088 

547,679 

22.46 

997,607 

14.278,877 

31,932,455 

2,514.60 

347,441 

3,667,962 

7,638,937 

543.00 

422,269 

3,841,778 

7.863,676 
$1,237,053,830 

511.44 

$50,064,886 

$564,768,707 

52,441.79 

and  in  the  recent  election  it  came  also  into 
control  of  the  Mayor's  office.  During  the 
five  years  preceding  the  reform  victory  of 
1909  the  yearly  average  increase  in  the 
city  debt  was  10.75  per  cent.;  during  the 
four  years  since  then  it  was  but  8.15  per 
cent.;  and  last  year  it  was  only  7.25  per 
cent.  The  effect  of  reckless  financing  was 
of  course  felt,  but  since  1909  time  enough 
has  elapsed  for  the  city's  credit  to  improve 
under  better  management. 

"For  the  first  time  since  Greater  New 
York  was  established,  the  price  of  capital 
to  the  municipality  has  shown  a  sub- 
stantial decline.  Within  the  period  cited 
there  were  five  years  when  the  price  of 
capital  to  other  municipalities  and  corpo- 
rations fell,  but  in  only  one  of  these,  1908, 
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did  the  price  to  New  York  City  fall  at  all, 
and  then  the  decline  was  only  0.09  point 
against  a  general  average  of  0.38." 

THE  GROSS  DEBTS  AND  PER  CAPITA 
DEBTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATES 

From  a  compilation  printed  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  it  appears  that  New  York 
among  the  States  now  has  the  largest 
gross  debt,  and  that  Massachusetts  has 
the  largest  debt  per  capita.  In  1912, 
Massachusetts  had  the  largest  gross  debt, 
but  New  York  since  then  has  sold  $50,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  which  makes  her  gross 
debt  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  matter  of  debt  per  capita,  Massa- 
chusetts still  has  first  place.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  Massachusetts  bonds 
have  been  issued  for  the  improvement  of 
the  metropolitan  district  which  is  made  up 
of  41  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  responsibility  for  the  debts 
created  by  these  bonds  issued  by  the 
State  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  assumed 
by  the  metropolitan  district,  which  pays 
the  interest  and  principal  as  it  matures. 
Making  allowance  for  this  indirect  debt,  the 
net  debt  per  capita  in  Massachusetts  in 
1912  was  only  $1.49  instead  of  $22.78. 
New  York's  net  debt  per  capita  in  1912 
was  $9.06.  Pennsylvania  alone  among  the 
States  has  no  debt. 

Following  is  a  table  made  up  from  the  cen- 
sus bureau's  report  in  which  will  be  found 
the  aggregate  gross  debt  of  each  State  in 
1912,  and  the  debt  per  capita  (less  sinking- 
fund  assets)  for  1912,  1890,  and  1880: 

1912  1890         1880 
Gross  Debt  Net  Debt  Net  Debt  Net  Debt 
Aggregate   Per  Cap.  Per  Cap.  Per  Cap. 

Alabama $13,132,000  $5.95  $8.22  $9.80 

Arizona 3,534,000  13.02  8.38  * 

Arkansas 1,251,000  .76  4.82  8.46 

California 6,332,000  2.20  2.11  3.62 

Colorado 3,174,000  3.70  3.98  .75 

Connecticut 7,110,000  6.12  6.64  7.98 

Delaware 827,000-  3.70  4.02  6.18 

Florida 619,000  .77  2.88  4.36 

Georgia 6,544,000  2.50  *  * 

Idaho 2,461,000  5.92  2.45  2.54 

Illinois 2,273,000  .39  .47  .47 

Indiana 1,351,000  .49  3.90  2.53 

Iowa 77,000  .03  .14  .34 

Kansas 270,000  .17  .74  1.00 

Kentucky 4,452,000  1.90  .98  .66 

Louisiana 13,686,000  7.97  13.52  24.94 

Maine 1,255,000  1.67  5.51  8.49 

Maryland 13,036,000  5.56  7.24  11.89 

Massachusetts 117,803,000  22.78  4.37  11.66 

Michigan 7,089,000  2.41  2.55  1.99 

Minnesota 1,345,000  .63  1.85  6.94 

Mississippi 4,461,000  2.41  *  2.94 

Missouri 4,776,000  1.40  4.38  9.00 

Montana 1,748,000  3.73  .78  1.79 

Nebraska 374,000  .31  .24  .97 

Nevada 671,000  6.70  11.35  6.03 

New  Hampshire 2,121,000  4.50  6.78  10.48 

New  Jersey 642,000  .24  *  .57 

New  Mexico 1,218,000  3.41  5.42  * 

New  York 111,580,000  9.06  .30  1.51 

North  Carolina 8,058,000  3.36  *  11.02 

North  Dakota 937,000  1.29  3.73  * 

Ohio 5,300,000  1.05  2.73  3.13 

Oklahoma 7,245,000  3.91  .06  * 

Oregon 31,000  .04  .01  2.93 

Pennsylvania . : . .  .80  * 

Rhode  Island 5,800,000  9.02  1.10  6.15 

South  Carolina 7,112,000  3.98  6.35  7.51 

South  Dakota 370,000  .58  2.50  * 

Tennessee 14,324,000  6.45  11.13  19.97 

Texas 4,656,000  1.14  1.89  3.55 

Utah 1,430,000  3.62  2.13  .06 

Vermont 570,000  1.58  1.56  .45 

Virginia 24,655,000  10.46  ....  21.66 

Washington. 1,556,000  1.21  1.60  • 

West  Virginia ....  *  .21 

Wisconsin 2,251,000  .93  1.31  1.87 

Wyoming 122,000  .77  5.10  .82 

Total  gross  debt 409,630,000         3.52  *  5.48 

*  Not  given. 

It  is  explained  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  while  no  debt  is  shown  in  this  table 
for  West  Virginia,  it  should  be  noted  that 
"in  settlement  of  the  Virginia  debt  one- 
third  was  set  apart  as  the  share  belonging 
to  West  Virginia;  but  the  latter  refused 
(Continued  on  page  1149) 
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The  Howard  Watch 


HE  predominance  of 
the  Howard  Watch 


disposes  him  to  like  the  Howard 
Watch  —  with  its  fine  traditions, 
its  trim,  racy  lines,  and  its  way  of 


.,,  =  y  °     .  showing  its  clean  American  heels 

illustrates  some  interesting    to  the  talent  of  the  watch-making 
conditions  in  American 
business  and  professional 
life. 

There  is  in  this  country  no  ex- 
clusively yachting  class,  as  such. 
Practically  every  American  yachts- 
man is  a  man  of  affairs,  who  finds 
his  greatest  relaxation  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  who  takes  his  Howard 
Watch  with  him  when  he  goes 
aboard. 

The  thing  that  makes  him  a 
yachtsman  and  an  American 


world. 

The  wonderful  character  of  the 
Howard  Watch  is  that  it  meets  men 
of  so  many  different  kinds  and  occupa- 
tions on  their  own  ground.  Men  in 
commerce,  in  the  technical  industries, 
in  the  professions,  in  official  life. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached—from the  17-jewel  (double  roller) 
in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  in  18K 
gold  case  at  $170 — and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Slgsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD  Watch," 
giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll  enjoy  It. 
Drop  us  a  post  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


100 


tft'0K'EHaVanaScconds*19O 

From: Factory  Direct  To  You  By  Ex.  Or  Parcel  Post  JL  *      ' 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short 
to  roll  into  our  15c  cigars.  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke 
looks.  Customers  call  them  Diamonds  in  the  Rough.  All  4%  inches  long,  some  even  longer. 
Only  100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted"  price.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least 
double  value.    Mention  strength  when  ordering.    Our  references  :  Dun  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.,Inc.~  Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  in  tke  World 

DEPT.NO.17.  2338-2342   THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  © 
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Gives  Daylight  Safety 
to  Night  Riding 

This  lens  renders  the  most  powerful 
headlight  NON-BLINDING  and  at 
no  sacrifice  of  lighting  efficiency. 

J-M  LENS  (Non-Blinding) 

Makes  a  perfect  headlight.      It  illuminates  the 
roadway  clearly  in  front  of  the  car,  yet  does 
not  throw  a  blinding  glare   into  the  eyes  of 
motorists  or  pedestrians.     This  is   produced 
by   a  front    glass  of  pronounced   curvature, 
frosted  over  its  entire  surface  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  clear  space  slightly  below  the  center 
about  3x5  inches.     Through  this  oval  area 
a  beam  of  light  is  projected,  forward  and  down- 
ward, which  is  concentrated  on  the  road,  instead 
of  the  wide,  blinding  glare  obtained  from  the  old- 
style  flat  glasses. 

The  soft  glow  from  the  frosted  portion  of  the  Lens 

does  away  with  the  necessity  of  side  lights,  for  it 

not  only  adequately  illuminates  the  sides  of  the 

road  but  envelops  the  radiator,  fender  and  wheels. 

Requires  no  special  attachments  and  is  easily 

fitted  to  any  lamp  in  place  of  the  old-style  front 

glasses. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  all  standard  lamps. 
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THE  CONTINENT  ^ 

THERE  is  double  value  in  the  purchase  of  any  Johns-Manville 
Automobile  Accessory.  Not  only  does  each  product  carry 
the  guarantee  of  a  $5,000,000  corporation  but  Johns-Manville 
Service  Branches  in  every  important  city  of  North  America  assure 
the  user  of  efficient,  convenient  and  permanent  Service  after  sale. 
And  this  two-fold  assurance  of  satisfaction  adds  nothing  to  cost. 

Other  Johns-Manville  Automobile  Accessories 


Jones  Speedometer  J-M  Mobilite  Electric  Lamps 

J-M  Non-Burn  Brake  Lining  G-P  Muffler  Cut-Out 

J-M  iMezger)  Soot-Proof  Spark  Plug  J-M  Dry  Batteries 

Johns-Manville  Shock  Absorber  J-M  Automobile  Tape 

Write  nearest  Branch  for  booklets 


"Noark"  Enclosed  Fuses 
J-M  Fire  Extinguisher 
Arnold  Electric  Vaporizer 
Arnold  Electric  Heating  Plugs 
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Salt  Lake  City  Washington 

San  Francisco  Wilkes-Barre 

Seattle  Youngstown 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

{Continued  from  page  1147) 

to  assume  the  same,  and  that  then,  in 
March,  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  hold  the  State  liable  for  the 
principal  debt  of  $7,182,507,  or  23.5  per 
cent.,  and  left  the  question  of  interest  for 
adjustment  between  the  parties." 

Twelve  of  the  48  States  show  an  in- 
crease in  net  debt  per  capita  since  1880, 
The  result  for  all  the  States,  however, 
"has  been  a  decrease  in  the  per  capita 
debt  from  $5.48  to  $3.52,  or  over  35  per 
cent." 

THE    COST   OF    RAILROAD 
VALUATIONS 

W.  J.  Wilgus,  the  well-known  civil 
engineer,  who  for  some  years  was  chief 
engineer  of  construction  for  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  recently  presented  figures 
to  show  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  a  sum  far  larger 
than  the  road  is  now  capitalized  for  was 
arrived  at.  His  figures  were  the  result  of 
an  examination  and  calculation  made  by 
him  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  men 
employed  for  fourteen  months.  The  work 
of  these  men  cost  the  road  $126,000.  He 
figured  out  that  it  cost  about  one  hundred 
dollars  a  mile  to  have  this  physical  valua- 
tion made.  Applying  this  unit  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  whole  country,  it  is  found  that 
expert  valuations  would  cost  for  all  the 
roads  about  $25,000,000.  In  addition  to 
that  sum  there  would  be  an  "indetermined 
but  much  larger  sum"  for  preparing  maps, 
reports,  etc.,  required  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  all  of  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  railroad  earnings. 
Mr.  Wilgus  has  been  interviewed  for  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  as  to  his  work  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.     He  said: 

"The  work  was  thorough.  First,  I  sur- 
rounded myself  with  a  corps  of  experts  in 
all  branches  of  railroad  construction  and, 
with  their  assistance,  laid  out  a  hypo- 
thetical railroad  which  was  in  every  respect 
like  the  Lehigh  Valley.  In  other  words,  we 
laid  out  a  replica  on  paper.  We  took  into 
consideration,  of  course,  appreciation  and 
depreciation.  For  instance,  ballast  becomes 
more  valuable  the  longer  it  lies,  and  that 
had  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  all  the 
more  obvious  changes  in  valuation. 

"Having  these  figures,  we  took  the  actual 
railroad,  divided  it  into  seven  divisions,  and 
placed  a  construction  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  valuation  of  each  division.  These 
seven  division  engineers  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  our  hypothetical  figures,  and 
that  gave  us  a  system  of  double-checking. 
Where  figures  did  not  coincide,  we  knew  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  revaluation." 

The  valuation  of  railroads  is  still  going 
on  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Mr.  Prouty, 
the  former  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner, has  a  large  force  of  men  at  work 
under  him  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  Kansas 
City  and  Southern  roads. 

WHEN    WILL   THE    RAILROADS    BUY 
EQUIPMENT  ? 

The  deficit  of  over  $6,000,000.  in  the 
showing  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration for  the  quarter  ending  March  31  this 
year  is  the  largest  shown  since  1912,  when 
for  a  quarter  a  deficit  slightly  greater  was 
shown.  For  some  weeks  the  mills  in 
Pittsburg  have  been  operating  at  only  65 


per  cent,  of  capacity.  A  deficit  even 
larger  than  the  one  reported  had  in  souk* 
financial  quarters  been  predicted.  Since 
March  31,  however,  it  is  believed  that  some 
improvement  has  taken  place;  in  the  out  look. 

The  Iron  Age  has  reason  to  feel  that 
"  buying  must,  be  close  at  hand."  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  believes  that 
any  such  buying  "must  come  from  the 
railroads."  For  some  time  the  railroads  are 
believed  to  have  been  practically  out  of  the 
market.  When  they  would  reenter  it  lias 
been  a  pressing  question  in  the  steel  trade. 
In  normal  times,  railroads  "  use  something 
like  60  per  cent,  of  the  country's  output 
of  finished  steel  products,"  but  these  times 
are  not  normal.  Steel  -  mills  in  normal 
times  begin  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to 
deliver  rails  and  other  material  for  out- 
door railway  work.  This  year  these 
Spring  deliveries  are  not  being  made;  on  the 
contrary,  the  railroads  are  making  "  drastic 
reductions  in  their  payrolls  and  cutting 
down  their  passenger-train  service."  Since 
January  1  four  of  the  Eastern  railroads — 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  New 
Haven,  and  Erie — discontinued  no  fewer 
than  390  trains,  all  of  which  means  "  just 
so  much  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  road- 
bed and  equipment,"  and  hence  so  much 
decline  in  future  purchases. 

The  Evening  Post  declares  that,  "  con- 
trary to  prevailing  opinion,  the  railroads 
are  not  in  need  of  new  equipment."  Last 
year  they  bought  a  total  of  207,684  freight- 
cars,  3,296  passenger-cars,  and  5,332 
locomotives.  These  amounts  "  were  well 
above  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years," 
as  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

New  Freight-  Pass.- 

Mileage  Cars  Cars  Loco. 

1913 3,021  207,684  3,296  5,332 

1912 2,997  152,429  3,060  4,915 

1911 3,066  92,161  4,246  3,530 

1910 4,122  180,945  4,412  4,755 

1909 3,748  93,570  2,849  2,887 

1908 3,214  76,555  1,716  2,342 

1907 5,212  284,188  5,457  7,362 

1906 5,623  240,503  3,167  6,952 

1905 4,388  165,155  2,551  5,491 

1904 4,832  60,806  2,144  3,441 

From  this  summary  it  appears  that  the 
railroads  last  year  "  bought  more  new 
freight-cars  than  in  any  year  since  1907," 
and  more  locomotives  than  in  any  twelve 
months  since  1906,  while  the  addition  to 
passenger-cars  was  "  larger  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  past  decade."  Inasmuch  as 
gross  earnings  continue  to  show  decreases, 
and  reports  are  published  of  212,869  freight- 
cars  lying  idle  on  side  tracks,  "  it  is  plain 
that  the  railroads  are  not  in  need  of  new 
equipment."  The  writer  also  contends 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  old 
equipment  "  has  not  been  neglected." 
This  is  evident  from  "  the  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  for  maintenance: 

"During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913,  the  railroads  established  a  new  high 
record  for  maintenance  of  equipment, 
spending  $501,671,000,  compared  with 
$439,997,000  for  1912.  On  a  per-mile  basis 
the  figures  were  $2,262,  compared  with 
only  $2,003  for  1912.  For  upkeep  of  road- 
bed the  railroads  adopted  a  new  high 
record  at  $1,836  per  mile,  against  $1,600 
for  1912.  For  the  six  months  ended 
December  3  last,  the  figures  were  even 
higher,  $967  per  mile  being  spent  for  up- 
keep of  roadbed  and  $1,209  per  mile  for 
maintenance  of  equipment. 

"While  the  railroads  are  in  anything 
but  a  run-down  condition  physically,  every 
large  system  has  important  improvement 
and   development   plans   which  are  being 
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The  Dimple  or  the  Teeth 

Which  is  it,  after  all,  that  makes 
a  woman's  smile  radiant  ?    Ask 
B    any  husband. 

And  remember  this:  the  bril- 
liance of  white  teeth  can  be  kept 
only  by  guarding  against  the 
enemy  that  ruins  teeth —  acid-  g 
mouth."  The  sure  protection 
against  "acid-mouth"  is 

f  peBeco! 

TOOTH   PASTE 

Any  good   dentifrice  will  serve    ( 

the  needs  of  today  by  cleaning    jf 

=    the  teeth.  J 

Pebeco  serves  the  needs  of  to-    §| 
morrow — the  needs    of   a   life-    j| 
time — by    keeping   the    whole    J 
mouth  clean  and  by  overcoming 
enamel-destroying  acids. 

Send  for  Free  Ten- Day  Trial  Tube     M 
and  Acid  Test  Papers 

They  will  show  whether  you  have  acid- 
mouth  (as  nine  out  of  ten  people  have), 
and  how  Pebeco  counteracts  it. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories 
of  P.  Beiersdori  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
and  is  sold  everywhere  in  extra  large  size 
tul>es.  As  only  one-third  of  a  bnishful  is  used 
at  a  time,  Pebeco  saves  money  as  well  as 
teeth.     For  trial  tube  and  test  papers  address 

LEHN  &  FINK,    Manufacturing   Chemists 
107  William  Street.  New  York 

Producer:  of  Lthn  ftf  Fini's  Riveris  Talcum 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department) 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cut  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  ol  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

BvJno.Wilh.mi.lnc.Bronzf  Foundry,  538  West27lhSt..  New  YorL 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free, 

Help  Your  Own  Feet 
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held  up.  Those  plans  which  would  fur- 
nish the  steel-mills  and  many  other  lines 
ol'  trade  with  an  enormous  volume  of  busi- 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  net 
earnings,  as  well  as  gross,  again  begin  to 
Bhow  increase  a." 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  here  that  the  report 
of  the  Steel  (Corporation  for  the  quarter 
ended  March  31,  1914,  shows  total  net  earn- 
ings of  $17,994,381,  whereas  for  the  quarter 
ended  March  31,  1913,  they  were  $34,- 
426,801,  a  condition  which  again  gives 
point  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  familiar  remark 
thai  the  steel  business  is  "sometimes  a 
prince  and  sometimes  a  pauper." 

A    TALE    OF    TWO    ROADS 

An  interesting  comparison  has  been 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  Republic  of  the 
respective  fortunes  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  Missouri  Pacific  roads, 
whose  present  conditions  offer  the  widest 
kind  of  a  contrast.  Both  roads  are 
declared  to  have  many  points  in  common. 
They  are  both  interior  systems,  both  north 
and  south  lines,  both  have  outlets  on  the 
Gulf,  and  they  have  somewhere  near  the 
same  mileage — Louisville  &  Nashville, 
8,000  miles;  Missouri  Pacific,  9,600  miles. 
As  to  the  causes  of  the  present  great 
difference  in  their  financial  standing  and 
earning  power  the  writer  says: 

"Between  the  years  1880  and  1900  the 
Missouri  Pacific  was  the  more  profitable 
property.  It  averaged  a  little  over  3  per 
cent,  annually  for  this  period,  while  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  averaged  a  little 
less  than  2.  In  the  three  years  1902,  1903, 
1904  both  roads  paid  5  per  cent  During 
the  next  three  years  Missouri  Pacific  con- 
tinued to  pay  5,  while  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville went  to  6.  In  1908  Missouri  Pacific 
cut  its  5  per  cent,  dividend  in  two  and 
paid  it  in  stock.  It  has  not  paid  a  cent 
to  the  stockholders  since.  The  next  two 
seasons  of  1908-9  were  years  of  recovery 
from  the  1907  panic,  but  Louisville  & 
Nashville  paid  5y2  per  cent,  each  year. 
For  the  past  four  years  it  has  paid  7 
per  cent,  annually.  To  put  it  in  another 
way:  In  the  last  six  years  Missouri  Pacific 
stockholders  have  received  not  one  cent, 
while  Louisville  &  Nashville  stockholders 
have  received  dividends  aggregating  53 
per  cent,  of  the  face  of  their  stock. 

"What  is  the  explanation?  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville has  paid  its  bills,  Missouri  Pacific 
has  plunged  headlong  into  debt.  With 
gross  earnings  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  less 
than  2  per  cent,  greater  than  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  in  1913,  interest 
payments  were  nearly  $8,000,000  greater — 
about  two  and  one-lift  h  timesasmuch 

"The  difficulty  has  not  been  with  the 
operating  officials  of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
Charles  S.  Clark,  executive  vice-president, 
was  a  capable  and  conscientious  executive. 
Benjamin  F.  Bush,  the  present  president, 
has  made  a  fight  against  adverse  condi- 
tions that  has  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  watched  it.  The  trouble 
lies  further  back.  It  lies  in  a  financial 
management  so  incompetent,  so  frivolous, 
so  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  of 
opportunities  and  the  gravest  of  respon- 
sibilities that  while  the  territory  it  served 
has  steadily  {"frown  in  wealth  Missouri 
Pacific  securities  have  as  steadily  declined. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Louisville  iV  Nashville  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific?  The  difference  betwci  n  Milton 
H.  Smith  and  the  Goulds." 

The  stock  of  Louisville  &  Nashville  on 
April  29,  this  year,  sold  for  [33,  Missouri 
Pacific  on  the  same  day  sold  for  1  .">'  _.. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1145) 

T  can  not  understand  why  Americans, 
who  are  correct  and  cautious  about  most 
things,  are  so  careless  of  their  own  personal 
comfort  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  Is 
anything  more  important  than  that  which 
concerns  their  health  and  comfort?  Why 
should  they  continue  wearing  clothes 
which  retard  their  movements,  and  which 
are  so  inconvenient  that  they  expose  the 
wearers  to  constant  risk  and  danger? 
How  can  they  consistently  call  themselves 
independent  while  they  servilely  follow  the 
mandates  of  the  dressmakers  who  period- 
ically make  money  by  inventing  new 
fashions  necessitating  new  clothes?  Brave 
Americans,  wake  up!    Assert  your  freedom  ' 


BIG  LEAGUE  SUPERSTITIONS 

IN  an  amusing  article  in  the  April  St. 
Nicholas,  Billy  Evans,  the  American 
League  umpire,  removes  his  mask  and 
"wind-shield"  and  steps  before  the  grand- 
stand to  tell  us  of  some  of  the  super- 
stitions of  baseball  artists,  and  of  freak 
plays  that  have  been  put  over  in  recent 
games.  He  calls  our  attention  to  Doc 
White,  who  would  never  think  of  trusting 
himself  to  pitch  a  game  unless  the  last  ball 
pitched  to  his  catcher  in  warming-up 
practise  had  been  a  curve.  Larry  Lajoie 
is  pointed  out,  just  as  he  steps  to  the  plate 
and  draws  that  line  with  his  bat  in  the  dust 
that  keeps  bad  luck  out  of  the  box  for  one 
inning  at  least.  There  are  others,  too, 
even  to  Sam  Crawford,  of  the  Tigers,  who 
insists  in  turning  out"  with  his  own  hands 
every  bat  he  uses.  Nor  are  these  super- 
stitions confined  to  individuals  alone.  A 
whole  team  may  play  a  hunch  at  times,  as 
is  told  of  the  winners  of  last  year's  pennant : 

The  Athletics,  a  team  made  up  mostly  of 
college  men,  and  supposed  to  possess  more 
intelligence  than  the  average  ball  team, 
were  the  actors  in  this  little  comedy  of 
superstition.  For  years  the  Philadelphia 
club  has  stayed  at  the  same  hotel  in  New 
York,  one  very  close  to  Forty-second  Street. 
Naturally,  all  the  hotels  were  crowded 
during  the  series.  This  particular  hotel 
had  arranged  to  take  care  of  the  players 
in  its  customary  satisfactory  style.  It 
occurred  to  Manager  Mack  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  have  the  players  stay  at 
a  hotel  farther  up-town  during  the  series. 
He  thought  this  would  enable  the  team  to 
be  free  from  the  noise  and  excitement  in 
the  down-town  hotels.  Arrangements  for 
the  change  had  been  practically  completed 
when  the  players  heard  of  the  proposed 
shift. 

In  five  minutes,  little  groups  of  players 
could  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  hotel 
lobby  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
After  a  time,  the  various  groups  got  to- 
gether in  one  large  conference  which  lasted 
several  minutes.  Then  the  meeting  ended, 
and  one  of  the  players,  a  college  graduate, 
made  his  way  to  Manager  Mack.  He  called 
the  latter  aside,  and  addrest  him  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 


He  Mops  In  Misery  Without  B.  V.  D. 

Atypical  summer  day — a  typical  office  scene — a  round 
of  smiles  at  the  mingled  discomfort  and  discomfiture  of 
the  man  who  hasn't  found  out  that  B.  V.  D.  is  "the 
first  aid"  to  coolness.     You,  of  course,  have  B.  V.  D.  on  or 
ready  to  put  on.     If  not,  march  to  the  nearest  store  and  get  it. 

For  your  own  welfare,  fix  this  label  firmly  in  your  mind  and  make  the  salesman  sfwnv  it 
to  you.     If  he  can't  or  won't,  nva/k  out!     On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 

TrfAEfiTFORTrTiT 


B.V  D 


(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
and  Foreign  Countries) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c.,  75c, 
$1.00  and  $1.50  the  Garment. 
B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A. 
4-30-07)  Si. 00,  Si. so,  S2.00.  $3.00 
and  S5.00  the  Suit. 

The 
B.  V. D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


London  Selling  Agency:  66,Aldermanbury,  E 


Plant  theTAPEI 


It's  the  Scientific  Way 

Make  Vegetable  Gardening  Easy 

Just  unwind  American  Seedtape  from  spool  and  plant 
as  directed.  Selected  seeds,  properly  spaced  inside 
paper  tape  and  fastened  with  glue  fertilizer,  insures  a 
quick,  sturdy  growth,  because  the  paper  attracts  moist- 
ure to  the  already  fertilized  seed.  Sprouts  much  earlier 
than  seeds  planted  in  soil.  Proper  spacing  means  no 
seed  wasted — no  thinning  out.  You  save  time  and 
back-breaking  labor. 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  SO  ft.  each  of  White  and 
Red  Radish,  Boston  and  Curly  Lettuce,  Onion,  Spin- 
ach, Beet,  Turnip.  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Seeds.  S00 
ft.  in  all.  Correct  planting  instructions  in  each  pack- 
age.   Send  the  dollar  now.     NO  A  GENTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  CO. 
1614  Walnut  Avenue  Cleveland ,  Ohio 
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Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1914,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts,  different  breeds  in 
natural  colors,  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described. 
Incubators  and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs 
for  hatching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers. 
Send  10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  A,  Rheems,  Pa, 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas 

In  this  volume  the  author 
tells  how  to  make  a  garden, 
how  it  should  be  planted,  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
best  flowers  to  use — the  making  and  care  of  lawns, 
the  culture  of  roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  hardy 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

iBmo,  cloth,  bo  cents  net;  postpaid  67  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Next  Storm  May  Do  This  to  Your  Finest  Trees 

Your  trees  may  appear  strong  and  healthy — and  yet  be  so  unsound 

that  the  next  storm  will  snap  them  off  like  the  one  shown  here.    If 

your  trees  need  no  attention,  you  want  to  know  it.  If  they  do,  you 

ought  to  know  it.  If  you  want  real  Tree  Surgery,  it  must  be  Davey 

Tree  Surgery.       Expert  examinations  without  charge.      Representatives 

with  credentials  available  everywhere.   Write  today  for  beautifulfree  book  and 

letters  from  estate  owners  to  whom  our  examinations  have  been  a  revelation.     Write  today. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc..  534  Elm  St.,  Kent,  O. 

1  Branches,  with  telephone  connections:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Montreal,  San  Francisco 
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OUT    OF    WORK? 

Read  "  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  Howto  Keep  It." 
By  Roland  Ham.,     umo,  cloth,  56  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 
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Riegers 

flower  Drops 


50  Times  the  Strength 

.  1 1  i  m  i  t  * «    perfume. 
pvirm;i'li'.    LaatM  GO  timet  al  Iotik 

ae  ordinary  kinda.  A  new  process. 
(Jivin  only  pure  dlatlllad  oilor  of 
mot.    diluted    with   any- 
thing      I    ■   only  a  drop. 
In  nit  gloat   bottle  in   polished 
\n  Ideal gift,  '.todorw, 
Lily  of  tti..  Valley,  violet 
Bto.    Money  back  if  not  pi' 
$1.50  a  Bottle— it  Dulcrtor  Mail 
r  Dropt  ih  also  made  In 
extract    form.  SI. 00  an   ounce. 
Bend  check,  stamps,  money  order, 
r  or  stamps  for 
trial  bottle  with  long  glass  stopper 
PAUL  RIF.GER.  MO  First  St..  Sao  Frairisca 

Mahr  ri  lftL'h  Gradt  I'/rfumri 
Paris     New  York    Kan  Franclaoo 
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"The  hoys  understand  that  you  intend 
changing  hotels?" 

'Only  during  the  World's  Series," 
answered  Mack.  "I  thought  they  would 
like  to  get  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle." 

"They  have  delegated  me  to  request 
thai  no  change  be  made  in  hotels  during 
the  series." 

"Any  particular  reason  for  not  wanting 
to  change?"  asked  Mack,  who  failed  to  see 
a  good  reason  for  the  request,  because  in 
many  ways  the  hotel  to  which  he  intended 
to  move  far  surpassed  the  team's  head- 
quarters at  the  time. 

"Well,  ball-players  are  superstitious,  as 
you  know."  answered  the  player.  "We 
have  won  several  pennants,  and  always 
stayed  at  this  hotel.  When  we  beat  the 
'Giants'  for  the  World's  Series  in  1911, 
we  stayed  at  this  hotel.  And  the  boys 
would  much  prefer  staying  here  during  the 
present  series.  Most  of  them  think  a 
change  in  hotels  would  surely  'jinx'  or 
hoodoo  them." 

"That  settles  it,"  answered  Mack,  with  a 
smile.  "Right  here,  then,  is  where  we 
will  stay." 

The  player  who  had  acted  as  a  committee 
of  one  rejoined  the  others  and  made  known 
the  outcome  of  his  conference.  And  then, 
to  justify  their  superstition,  the  Athletics 
went  out  and  beat  the  Giants  four  out  of 
six  games. 

Occasionally  one  man's  hoodoo-chaser  is 
of  advantage  to  the  whole  team,  or,  at 
least,  the  team  insist  that  such  is  the  case. 
In  point  is  Eddie  Collins's  bat-scattering 
ceremony.  When  his  team  is  behind  and  a 
few  runs  are  needed  in  a  hurry,  Collins 
proceeds  to  "depolarize"  the  battery  of 
war-clubs  that  the  small  boy  in  uniform  has 
laboriously  arranged  in  order  in  front  of  the 
bench.  When  no  two  of  them  lie  parallel 
and  the  next  man  up  has  to  spend  five 
minutes  or  so  looking  for  his  own  particular 
favorite,  then  Eddie  feels  that  he  can  sit 
back  and  watch  the  score-board  without 
fear  of  having  his  sensibilities  outraged. 
How  well  this  system  worked  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  Labor  Day  Philadelphia- 
Washington  game  last  season,  is  explained: 

The  great  Walter  Johnson  was  pitching 
tor  Washington,  and  the  game  had  gone 
into  extra  innings.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth,  Washington  scored  a  run.  With 
Johnson  going  at  top  speed,  this  run  looked 
as  big  as  a  mountain.  As  the  first  Athletic 
player  was  retired  in  the  last  half  of  the 
tenth,  many  of  the  spectators  began  to 
file  out  of  the  grounds,  in  order  to  get  an 
early  start  for  home,  as  the  park  was  taxed 
to  capacity.  By  t  ho  time  the  second  man 
was  retired,  one-t'ouiih  of  the  crowd  was 
outside  the  park.  The  next  batter  was 
Eddie  Murphy,  the  lead-off  man.  As 
.Murphy  started  toward  the  plate.  Collins 
proceeded  to  scatter  the  hats  in  all  direc- 
tions. Murphy  swung  al  the  first  ball  and 
missed.  The  second  strike  was  called. 
Wit  h  two  strikes  and  no  halls  on  the  batter, 
it  looked  as  if  Collins's  pet  superstition  had 
failed  to  work. 

On  the  next  ball  pitched  Murphy  singled 
cleanly  to  left,  field.  As  the  ball  left 
Johnson's  hand,  practically  the  entire 
crowd  rose  to  its  feet,  in  order  to  he  on  its 
way.      It     had    grown    a     trifle    dark,    and 


A  Water  Supply  System 
Silent — Unfailing — Economical 

Nothing  is  so  necessary  to  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  various  departments  of  the  country 
home  as  PURE  WATER  and  plenty  of  it.  The 
lawns,  the  bathroom,  the  laundry,  the  garage, 
the  kitchen — all  share  in  the  convenience  when 
your  home  is  equipped  with  one  of  the 
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Dayton  Systems  fhave  fewer  parts,  run  'more 
evenly  and  quietly — are  more  economical  and 
cost  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other.  They 
require  NO  attention  except  an  occasional  oiling. 

Our  line  comprises  every  practical  kind  of  sys- 
tem, with  deep  well  or  suction  pump,  motor  or 
gasoline  engine,  open  tank  or  pneumatic,  for  city 
or  suburban  residences,  office  and  apartment 
buildings,  factories,  farms  or  country  clubs. 

This  Booklet  Will  Help  You  Decide 

It  describes  many  types  of  fjtlwill 
and  will  be  a  great  aid  to  yen  in 
•electing tlu  <>nr  best  rotted  I 

inditaoneV  Ai-cept  icopj 
with  our  compliment*.  We  also 
invito  the  frejaft  correspondence 
regarding  your  individual  requi  re- 

WfrlltrT. 

The  Dayton  Pump  and  Mfg.  Co. 

503  W.  Fifth  St. ,    Dayton,  Ohio 

Fresh  Hater — For  Drinking 

A  simple  arrangement  provided 

water,  direct  from  the  well,  for 

drinking  purposes. 


w  at  B  P- 
SUPPLY 


BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS   AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.     Two  manuals  giving  common  and 

scientific  nftmea.    Price  27  cents  each. 
Fl'iVK  *   HTAGflfALLS  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


Worried  About  Baby  ? 
Get  Holstein  Cow's  Milk 

How  seldom  the  breast-fed  baby  causes  any  serious 
anxiety  !  Hut  when  it's  necessary  to  find  a  substitute 
for  Nature's  food,  trouble  usually  begins. 

You  can  avoid  all  the  worry  and  anxiety  that  usually 
accompany  the  use  of  cow's  milk,  if  you  will  take 
care  to  use  Holstein  milk,  the  very  nearest  thing  to 
breast  milk. 

In  Holstein  milk,  as  in  breast  milk,  there  is  onlv  a 
moderate  amount  of  cream  (or  butterfat),  and  it 
the  form  of  small  even  globules  that  yield  quickly  to 
the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  The  curds  formed 
from  Holstein  milk"  are  small,  soft,  flaky,  and  eas\  to 
digest. 

In  common  milk  the  average  fat  globule  is  twice  the 
size  of  those  found  in  Holstein  milk,  and  the  i 
formed  are  coarse,  heavy,  and  likely  to  cling  together 
in  a  solid  mass. 

You  can  easily  see  how  much  more  suitable  for  in- 
fant feeding  Holstein  milk   is,  and  why  the  % 
specialists  agree  in  recommending  it. 

Holstein  milk  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  milk.  Tf 
you  have  any  difficulty'  in  securing  it,  write  us. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Hoi 
Milk." 


HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

31 L   American    Building.     Urattlcboro,  Vt. 
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Johnson's  speed  was  so  terrific  thai  it  did  | 
Dot  seem  possible  for  any  one  to  hit  the  ball 
safely.  Murphy's  single  caused  a  portion 
of  the  spectators  to  return  to  their  seats. 
Then  came  "  Rube"  Oldring,  who  is  always 
a  dangerous  man  in  the  pinch,  and  a  mighty 
good  hitter  at  any  stage  of  the  game 
Oldring  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
strike  at  the  first  ball  delivered.  Also  it 
was  evident  that  he  gave  the  hit-and-run 
sign  to  Murphy,  for  the  hitler  was  in  action 
I  he  moment  Johnson  started  his  delivery. 
The  ball  was  a  perfect  strike;  Oldring  met 
it  squarely,  and  it  sailed  on  a  line  to  left 
center,  evaded  Clyde  Milan,  and  rolled  to 
the  bleachers.  Murphy  sprinted  from  first 
to  the  plate  on  the  drive,  and  only  the 
fastest,  kind  of  fielding  on  the  part  of  Milan 
held  Oldring  at  second.  It  was  then  up  to 
Collins  to  deliver  the  hit  that  meant  the 
winning  of  the  game.  With  some  difficulty 
he  found  his  bat  among  the  many  he  had 
scattered  about  in  front  of  the  bench. 
Stepping  to  the  batter's  box,  he  hit  the 
second,  ball  pitched  to  right  field  for  a  clean 
single,  and  Oldring,  by  a  magnificent 
burst  of  speed  and  a  beautiful  head-first 
slide,  managed  to  beat  the  almost  perfect 
throw  of  Moeller  to  the  plate.  It  was  one 
of  the  greatest  climaxes  of  a  ball  game  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  I  was  umpiring 
at  the  plate  that  afternoon,  and  never  saw 
Johnson  have  more  "stuff."  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  chance  for  the  Athletics  to 
win,  with  two  out  and  two  strikes  on  the 
batter,  but  three  clean  hits  in  quick  suc- 
cession changed  an  apparent  defeat  into  a 
glorious  victory.  But,  remember:  by  the 
players  themselves  the  scattering  of  the 
bats  was  given  as  much  credit  for  the  rally 
as  the  hits  of  Murphy,  Oldring,  and  Collins. 
And,  incidentally,  the  four  or  five  thousand 
who  departed  before  the  end  of  the  game  are 
still  "kicking  themselves"  for  not  staying 
for  the  finish.  "Never  leave  until  the  last 
man  is  out"  is  a  pretty  good  rule  to  follow 
in  baseball. 

Evans  gives  several  accounts  of  freak 
plays,  most  of  them  the  result  of  a  tempo- 
rary aberration  on  the  part  of  some  one  of 
the  players.  That  dreadful  magnetism 
that  drags  us,  against  our  will,  reason, 
judgment,  and  even  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time, into  blunders,  and  from  the  first 
blunder  into  deeper  and  deeper  ones,  is 
known  fully  as  well  on  the  diamond  as 
elsewhere.     An  example  is  given: 

Losing  track  of  the  number  of  men  out, 
or  the  number  of  innings  played,  has  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  freakiest  plays 
imaginable.  It  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  produce  such  plays  unless  some  one 
slumbered  on  the  job.     To  illustrate: 

Several  years  ago,  two  of  the  leading 
teams  in  the  National  League  were  engaged 
in  a  very  important  contest.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  the 
visiting  team  enjoyed  a  two-run  lead.  It 
is  customary  among  ball-players  always  to 
keep  the  ball  that  ends  the  game,  provided 
their  side  is  victorious.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  ninth  in  this  particular  game,  the 
home  team  managed  to  fill  the  bases,  with 
one  down.  For  some  reason,  the  right- 
fielder  of  the  visiting  club  got  the  notion 
that  two  were  out.  When  the  batter  sent  a 
fly  to  right  field,  and  that  gentleman  had 
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You  can  shave 


in  comfort  anywhere 


Put  a  tube  of  Mcnnen's  Shaving  Cream  in  your  grip  before 
you  start.  Then  you  can  shave  quickly  and  comfortably 
on  the  train  or  anywhere  else  and  have  a  cool,  smooth, 
refreshed  face  that  will  send  you  on  your  way  rejoicing. 


Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  requires 
no  mussy  "rubbing in ' '  with  the  fingers 
and  contains  no  free  caustic.  Hence,  it 
saves  both  time  and  torture.  You  can 
shave  in  half  your  usual  shaving  time 
and  need  no  lotion  or  other  '  'soothers" 
and  suffer  no  painful  after-effects. 

Apply  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream 
and  note  how  the  thick,  creamy  lather 
softens  the  beard  instantly  so  that  even 
a  razor  that  is  slightly  dull  cuts  evenly 
and  smoothly  without  pulling. 


Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is  put  up 
in  sanitary,  airtight  tubes  with  handy 
hexagon  screw  tops.  Mere  words  can- 
not describe  its  wonderfully  soothing 
qualities.    To  know,  you  must  try  it. 

At  all  dealers — 25  cents.  Send  10 
cents  for  a  demonstrator  tube  contain- 
ing enough  for  50  shaves.  Gerhard 
Mennen  Co. ,  Newark,  N.  J.,  makers 
of  the  celebrated  Mennen's  Borated 
and  Violet  Talcum  Toilet  Powders 
and    Mennen's    Cream    Dentifrice. 


Mermen's 

Shaving  Cream 
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5TOP    DUCKING 


3  for  25* ik  C0LLAR  FASTENER 

POSTPAlD/fy         Lies  Flat  on  Neck  Band 

No  shank  to  gouge  neck,  tear  button 
boles  or  grip  cravat.  Quickly  attached 
to  or  detached  from  collar.  Wonderfully 
comfortable.  Live  dealers  and  agents 
wanted. 

F.  JORDAN 
33  Broadway  IVew  York 


Of  RAINPROOFED  Silk— COOL  and  LIGHT 

This  is  to  he  a  Silk-Hat  Summer.  THE  MALLARD  is  the  master- 
offering.  Designed  by  us  on  the  new  oval  telescope  block ;  made  up 
in  richest  silks.  Stands  the  weather ;  stays  on  the  head  in  a  wind. 
Silk-lined  ;  leather  sweat-band  ;  4  in.  crown,  2  3-8  in.  brim.  Ven- 
tilating eyelets.  Colors:  Black  and  White  Check;  Dark  Gray  Striped  ; 
LightGray  Striped  ;DarkBrown  Striped.  Price,  ^Prepaid.  Money 
back  if  youdon'tlike  it.  Order  Now — just  state  size  and  color  and 
enclose  $2.  Write  for  "1914  Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book"— free. 
FRENCH  CO..    253  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Will  You  Make  This  Test 
at  Our  Risk? 


MA  N  Y  of  the 
most  discrim- 
inating smokers 
have  made  it— have 
convinced  them- 
selves that  these 
Havana  and  Do- 
mestic filler  stogies 
are  really  worth- 
wh  i  1  e.  M  ake  it 
yourself.  Take  any  . 
little  cigar  you  Long  Leaf — no  daat  or  »weepings 
know — cut  it  open.  Then  cut  open  an  I-See-Co 
Smoke.  That  tells  the  story;  and  the  aroma  of  our 
seven  varieties  will  delight  you. 

I-SEE-CO  SMOKES 

are  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  you,  the  ideal 
short  smokes  and  the  greatest  tobacco  values 
known.    Prove  it  for  yourself. 


SPECIAL 


Simply  send  us  $6.00  for  100  Aromas, 
5X    mch    cigars,    clear    Havana   filler. 


TEST  OFFER  pacfce(i  60  in  a'  t,ox  Make  the  test 
suggested;  smoke  all  you  like.  If  you  are  not  absolutely 
delighted,  your  money  is  yours  again  upon  request. 

40c.   brings  ten    assorted  sample    smokes    and 
interesting  booklet. 

ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Men  of  good  address  wanted  to  solicit  individual  smokers 
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Et.  Alpbontai 
Church, 
St.  Louis 


Old  Lichtine  System 

70,000  Watts. 

BRASCOLITES. 

4,500  Watts, 

Replaced  It 

What 
Part  Does 
Artificial 
Light  Play 

In 
Your  Business  ? 

You,  your  employees  or  your  patrons  de- 
pend upon  perfection  of  illumination  for 
working  efficiency  or  stimulation  of  the 
buying  impulse — install  Brascolites.  Cost 
of  current  is  an  overhead  expense — econo- 
mize on  current  and  your  gain  is  clear — 
install  Brascolites.  A  large  part  of  the 
demand  for  Brascolites  is  to  replace  either 
direct  reflected,  or  indirect  systems.  Bras- 
colite  wiring  installation  and  fixtures  can 
be  put  in  new  buildings  complete  at  a  cost 
no  greater  than  cost  of  wiring  installation 
only  of  any  other  system. 


gives  better  light  (more  complete  illumina- 
tion) with  a  saving  in  current  consumption 
and  the  employment  of  fewer  light  units. 
It  is  all  in  the  fixture — so  constructed  that 
the  bowl  (see  illustration  )  diffuses  and  the 
depolished  plane  above  the  bowl  reflects — 
result,  a  shadowless,  white,  uniform,  soft 
light  over  the  widest  area. 

Note  — the  high  efficiency  "  Nitrogen  Lamps"  can 
be  used  in  all  types  of  Brascolites. 

Try  A  Brascolite  For  60  Days 

in  your  library,  billiard  room,  hall,  vestibule  or  private 
office — this  intimate  use  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  effi- 
ciency-convince you  thatit's  needed  in  your  business  offices, 
stores,  etc.  Your  dealer  will  install  the  light — try  it  60 
days— if  not  satisfactory,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 
If  satisfied  and  you  order  Brascolites  for  business  equip- 
ment totaling  Sioo.oo,  your  dealer  is  authorized  to  refund 
to  you  the  purchase  price  of  your  trial  light. 

Handsome  Catalog  Free 

I'lustrating  and  describing  Brascolites  of  many  designs — for 
all  purposes  of  illumination.  Send  for  it — state  what  your 
business  is  and  for  what  purpose  Brascolites  interest  you. 

Ask  Any  Good  Fixture  Dealer 

LUMINOUS    UNIT    CO. 

2604  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

Edw.  O.  Coles  Thos.  G.  Grirr  Co. 

56-58  VV.  4Sth  St.  318  W.  Washington  St. 


The  Right  of  the  Child 

to  be  Well   ^^<£„«!k 

Dnrn  ^^^^^ DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

UUII         -^^^^Prof essor  of  Psychology,  Hart 

ford  School  of  RebgiousPedagogy 

This  new  book  on  the  new  Science  of  Eugenics 
has  a  distinct  mission  in  the  world  of  men  and 
women.  It  looks  to  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  race  in  the  natural,  normal  way.  It 
recognizes  moral  economy  on  a  biological  basis. 
It  urges  parenthood  as  the  supreme  object  of 
being,  fit  selection  and  wise  preparation  as  a  ne- 
cessity thereto.  12mo,  cloth.  75c  net;  postpaid, 
82c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co .,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


made  the  catch,  he  hiked  to  the  club- 
house at  full  speed,  believing  the  game 
finished.  As  he  made  the  catch  and 
demonstrated  his  fleetneasof  foot  in  a  dash 
for  the  club-house,  the  three  base-runners 
made  a  dash  for  the  plate,  while  the  crowd 
yelled  like  mad.  It  was  simply  impossible 
for  his  teammates  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  right-fielder  and  make  him  realize 
what  a  terrible  "hone"  he  was  pulling. 
Before  he  could  be  reached,  the  three  run- 
ners had  crossed  the  plate,  and  the  home 
team  had  won  the  game.  None  of  the 
home  players  made  any  attempt  to  get  that 
ball,  even  tho  they  had  won  the  gamel 


A  MAN  WHO  PUTS  THINGS  THROUGH 

SOMEBODY  once  got  brief  notoriety 
by  saying  that  no  man  is  worth  more 
than  $25,000  a  year.  Perhaps  not,  theo- 
retically; but  one  concrete  example  of  a 
man  worth  more  than  that  is  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pope  Yeatman,  whose  knowledge, 
experience,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  hard 
work  have  resulted  in  a  single  instance  in 
a  promised  net  profit  of  $350,000,000  to 
those  who  employed  him.  Mr.  Yeatman 
is  a  $100,000  man  and  more,  simply  be- 
cause of  his  ability  to  "put  things  through," 
and  it  is  due  almost  solely  to  this  quality 
in  him  that  he  has  had  opportunities  put 
in  his  way  that  have  brought  him  in  twenty 
years  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  His 
first  opportunity  was  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond.  In  Mr. 
Edward  Mott  Woolley's  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Pope  Yeatman  in  the  April 
McClure's,  an  account  is  given  of  this 
acquaintanceship: 

In  1893  John  Hays  Hammond,  then  com- 
ing into  his  best  work  as  a  mining  engineer, 
had  gone  to  South  Africa  as  consulting 
engineer  for  Barnato  Brothers  in  the  gold 
fields.  Back  in  his  Yale  days  Mr.  Ham- 
mond had  known  the  Yeatman  family  in 
New  Haven.  Pope  Yeatman  was  a  boy 
then,  but  Mr.  Hammond  remembered  him 
for  bis  characteristic  traits.  The  two  had 
not  met  since;  but  one  day  down  in 
Missouri.  Yeatman  got  a  cablegram  from 
Hammond  in  Johannesburg,  asking  him  to 
come  there. 

This  was  shortly  after  Mr.  Yeatman's 
marriage.  Africa  was  a  long  distance  to 
take  a  bride,  but  inside  of  a  week  the 
young  couple  had  started. 

That  Mr.  Hammond  had  made  no  mis- 
take in  sending  for  Pope  Yeatman  to  assist 
him  in  his  work  for  the  (luggenheims  was 
proved  later  when  the  latter  was  appointed 
as  Hammond's  successor.  His  rise  was 
rapid,   but   as   the  writer  explains: 

South-African  affairs  in  those  days  were 
well  calculated  to  develop  character  in  men. 
Probably  more  distinguished  engineers 
have  come  out  of  that  country  than  from 
any  other.  Among  the  well-known  mining 
engineers  of  to-day  who  were  associated 
with  Mr.   Featman  in  Africa  are  Seelev  \Y. 

M.i. Id.  II.  II.  Webb.  Gardner  V.  Williams. 


AMI  [NG  SPRING 

applied  to  your  motor  car  spring  will  give 
you  better  riding — freedom  from  adjust- 
ment and  immunity  from  spring  breakage. 

The  Ames  controls  recoil  and  vibration 
and  absorbs  shocks — just  as  your  motor 
car  spring  takes  up  the  down  thrust. 

Simple — logical  and  unqualifiedly  efficient. 

Analyze  the  construction  for  yourself. 
The  car  spring  for  down  thrust — the 
spacing  block  for  intermittent  engagement 
— The  Ames  for  recoil. 

Prices  (per  pair)  Complete 

V/2*  wide $  8.00 

l3/4"  wide 10.00 

2"       wide 12.00 

2'/4"  wide 14.00 

2'/2"  wide 15.00 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

Illustrated  literature — specification  blanks 
and  full  information  on  request. 

DEPT.  B 

CLARENCE  N.  PEACOCKS  CO 

Exclusive  LiceNseaa 

1790  BROADW4V 
MEW    YOQK 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit 
Men  and  Women  For  Leadership 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  de- 
velop will-power,  mental  concentration,  and  winning 
personality.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will  immensely 
increase  the  capacity  for  achieving  bigger  financial  and 
intellectual  success.  There  are  practical  direction-, 
for  strengthening  the  faculty  for  reading  men  and 
understanding  human  nature,  and  the  basic  impulses 
that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  says:  "  This  is  a  well  written, 

strongly  expressed  book,  and  will  have  a  good  influence 
Upon  all  who  read  it,  particularly  young  men.  More  books 
like  it  should  be  published  and  read." 

Cloth,  Over  300  Pages.        $1.78  net;  by  mail  #1-87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Art.,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Be 
a  Drudge 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of 
Word*  -  U»e  tho  Right 
Word  In  tho  Right  Placo 
-  Write  Convincing  Let- 
tor»,  Advertisements, 
Stories,  Plays,  etc  Be  - 
come  an  Engaging 
Conversationalist  -  Enter 
Oood  Society  Be  n  Man 
ol  Culture.  Power,  and 
Influence. 


Yoe  can   lift   younell  out 
of    drudgery    and    be   juat 
what  you  determine  to  be 
Get  a  grasp  of  tbe  English 
language     There'a  a  crying 
demand    and    big    pay 
(or    men    and    women 
who    can    apeak    and 
write  convincing,  per* 
auaaive  English    Gren- 
villc  Kleiser.  famous  teach* 
er    haa  fitted    thouaanda  of 
men     and    women    for    big 
careers    through    his    Mail 
Course  in  Practical  English 
and  Mental  Efficiency 
No  tedious,  old-time  gram- 
mar atudy.  but  an  interesting 
Course    that    any    one  cae 
grasp     in     a    few     minutes' 
daily   home-study 
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Hennen  Jennings,  Sidney  J.  Jennings, 
Alfred  James,  Thomas  Haight  Leggett, 
R.  M.  Catlin,  Fred  Hellman,  and  Joseph 
P.  Gazzam.  Wages  were,  high  in  South 
Africa,  and  men  like  Yeatman  received 
salaries,  especially  during  the  period 
following  the  '  war,  ranging  from  $.'30,000 
to  $50,000  a  year. 

The  reason  Yeatman  was  chosen  as  Ham- 
mond's successor  is  told  by  a  Guggenheim 
executive: 

Most  big  mining  engineers  are  not  only 
engineers,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  mine 
promoters.  They  may  be  absolutely 
honest,  but  this  intangible  influence  fol- 
lows them.  Yeatman  was  essentially  an 
engineer. 

Then,  the  Guggenheims  wanted  a  man 
who  could  put  things  through.  Mere 
technical  ability  never  yet  made  a  great 
engineer.  There  is  the  same  difference  be- 
tween engineers  that  there  is  between  sur- 
geons. It's  a  mental  trait,  and  hard  to 
define.  The  big  surgeon  diagnoses  a  case, 
takes  the  responsibility  immediately,  and 
performs  the  operation,  perhaps  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  Lesser  surgeons  confront- 
ing such  a  case  hesitate  and  call  in  the  big 
fellow.  He  is  the  man  who  puts  the  thing 
through. 

Yeatman  had  a  reputation  in  Africa  for 
technical  skill  and  for  shouldering  responsi- 
bility and  putting  things  through. 

Two  of  the  great  things  that  Mr.  Yeat- 
man has  put  through  are  mentioned  in 
detail  in  this  article.  One  of  them  was  a 
Chile  copper  proposition  that  had  been 
held  in  reserve  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
because  there  seemed  to  be  no  man  big 
enough  to  work  it  out.  Even  the  Guggen- 
heims declared  that,  after  expert  counsel, 
they  judged  the  proposition  unfeasible. 
"Send  Yeatman  down  there,"  said  an 
adviser,  and  Yeatman  went.  He  found 
the  difficulties  all  that  had  been  repre- 
sented, but  in  what  others  had  called  im- 
possibility he  saw  opportunity.  He  re- 
ported favorably,  and  work  was  begun. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $800,000,000;  but 
this  much  in  return  is  already  in  sight, 
and  an  added  net  profit  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.  Many  men  can  invest  $1,000  and 
net  50  per  cent.,  but  it  takes  a  big  man,  a 
hundred-thousand-dollar  man,  to  invest 
hundreds  of  millions  and  wring  even  a 
moderate  profit  out  of  the  investment. 
Because  he  could  see  over  so-called  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  Yeatman  devel- 
oped what  is  now  the  greatest  copper 
property  in  the  world.  His  second  op- 
portunity to  convince  his  employers  of 
Lwhat  he  was  worth  to  them  came  with  the 
accession  by  the  Guggenheims  of  a  run- 
down copper  company  in  Nevada.  Yeat- 
man went  out  and  tested  the  ground,  lay- 
ing plans  for  the  working  of  this  property. 
Mr.  Woolley  says: 
ai 


His  plans  for  developing  the  copper  lands 
around  Ely  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
some  $10,000,000.     This  didn't  alarm  the 


Silk  SHIRTS 

Exquisite  colors  and 
patterns  in  durable* 
washable  silks 


10.  OO 


Cluett  Peabody  tiPCa,  Inc. 
Makers,  Troy,  NY 


AFTER 


Big  Fish 

Easy  to  go.    Leave 

New  York  at  night — have 
your  line  overboard  next 
morning  in  one  of  the  5,000 
fishing  lakes  in 

MAINE 

Finest  game  fishing  in  America. 
Salmon,  trout  up  to  18  pounds, 
and  bigger.      Lots  of  bass. 

Month's  vacation  rolled  into  a  few 
days.  Every  comfort  at  hotel  or  fishing 
camp. 

Our  free  booklets,  "I  Go-A-Fishing"  and 
"Maine  Guides,"  tell  you  where  and  how  to 
go.     Send  for  them. 

Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  B.  &  M.  R.R., 

M.  C.  R.  R. 

171   Broadway,  Room   204,  New  York  City 


Yoa  could 

dip  ikis 
house  in/ 
water 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb 
water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  dis- 
figured. But  they  can  be  waterproofed  and 
beautified  by  an  application  of 


I 

f   WaterprooRngs — DampprooRngs — Technical  Paints 


TRUS-CON 

StoneTex 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Dampproof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information, 
telling  us  your  needs. 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
136  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 
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On  your  vacation 
this  year  take  a  London  made 

Ensignette 
Camera 

It  is  always  ready  for  that  unexpected  pic- 
ture, yet  instantly  closed  and  slipped  into  the 
pocket  like  a  note-book. 

It  is  the  original  little  big  Camera  and  has 
no  equal.    The  pictures  enlarge  perfectly. 

Size  of  Cameras  only  1  J  8x37/8x3?.in,  weight 
8  ozs.,  uses  any  make  of  I  J  fyx.2.%}  Films. 

Under  the  new  Tariff  the  prices  have  been 
reduced  end  these  popular  "London"  Ensign- 
ettes  now  cost  only  $6.00;  special  Anastigmat 
Equipments  from  $15.00. 

Ensign  Cameras  cover  every  field  of  Pho- 
tography.   Write  us  fcr  new  Catalogue. 

New  Ycrk,   24  Fast  13th  St. 

G.  GENNERT    Chicago,  320  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

San  Francicc o,628  Mission  St. 

Better  pictures  may  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  Ensign  Double  Instantaneous  Non-Curlable 
Films. 

Yes— guaranteed  longer  than  others. 

Yes     they  fit  every  Camera. 

No     they  don't  cost  any  more. 

Yes     your  Dealer  will  supply  them. 

Should  he  refuse,  write  us.  We  will  see 
that  vou  are  promptly  served  wherever  you  live. 


Exercises  for  Women 


For 
Grace. 
Beauty. 
Power 


For  EVERY  WOMAN,  EVERYWHERE.who 
imrm  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 
the  mental  latisfaction  consequent  upon  both. 
i'-  very  definitely  In  need  ol 
>l  it  mole  and  lull 
done  in  the  home,  without  apparatus 
Thii  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
ton. A.  B  .  form  '  Women'! 
lum,    Stanford    '  oul 
an  <■*<  elli 
plain,  prai  tical  i                          "  'I  to 
nli. ii  requil 

blnotion  ol  exer- 
iiy   i"i    reducing 

lull  ill 
u in::  and  pre  rrval  ion  ol  a 
full,  rounded  graceful  figure 
i  zmo,  doth,  profni  1 1}  Ului  1 1 

$1  00  net  ;  by  mall  $110 


FUNK  4  WACNALL5  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avc.NewYork 


_r«-iili«i in-.     II.  re  be  was  especially  for- 
tunate, for  ilif  average  employee  is  Limited 

in  the  narrow  vision  and  timidity  of  his 

employer.      There  would  he  more  hundred- 

I  thousand-dollar    men    if    there    were    more 

employers  with  a  big  horizon.  The  Gug- 
genheims  have  hundreds  of  men  in  their 
employ  who  draw  salaries  that   would  give 

the     ordinary     employer     a     congestive 

chill 

The  ore  deposits  began  aboul  a  hundred 
feet  belov.  the  surface  at  Ely.  To  gel  rid 
of  the  overburden,  Yeatman  adopted  a 
system  of  buge  steam-shovels  that  ate  out 
the  earth  in  an  amazing  way.  This  waste- 
was  hauled  off  in  ears  and  dumped;  and 
then  the  steam-shovels  began    eating  out 

t  lie  ore. 

To-day  these  mines  resemble  the  Culehra 
Cut  at  Panama.  The  benches,  like  a  lol  of 
terrace-,  wind  hundreds  of  feet  down  into 
the  earth,  with  railroad  -  tracks  dipping 
into  the  pit. 

The  Guggenheims  spent  $10,0(X),0()0  or 
more  on  the  Nevada  plant;  but  this  plant 
in  1912  earned  a  net  profit  of  $3,281,919. 
Perhaps  this  answers  the  question:  "Is  any 
man  worth  a  salary  higher  than  $2"). 000 
a    year?" 

Two  accounts  of  Mr.  Yeatman  given  by 
associates  throw  valuable  side-lights  on  the 
type  of  work  he  does  and  the  sort  of  a 
workman    he    is.     One    of    these    is    from 

j  an  executive  of  one   of    the   Guggenheim 

!  corporations: 

Yeatman  attracts  the  best  talent  and 
gets  the  best  out  of  his  men  because  he  is 
just  to  them.  That  is  the  secret  of  what 
has  been  called  his  knack  I'm-  "organiza- 
tion." There  isn't  any  mystery  to  it. 
They  have  the  incentive. 

•'And  then,  Yeatman  works,"  said  an 
engineer  in  Nevada.  "Vim  will  find  him 
in  the  dirtiest  places,  looking  like  a  laborer. 
A  lol  of  dude  engineers  have  office  jobs,  but 
they  don't  get  a  hundred  thousand  a  year. 
Yeatman  goes  down  into  a  mine  or  a  pit 
and  calls  the  turn  ou  the  fellows  there. 
When  he  is  in  his  office,  he  sends  for  fore- 
men and  others,  and  finds  oul  what  they 
know,  or  don't  know. 

In  the  early  days  of  Ely,  when  he  had 
a  shack  for  an  office,  I  often  saw  him  there 
at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  Sunday  night, 
among  his  blue-prints,  and  often  he  had 
some  of  us  with  him.  When  he  wanted  a 
change  made  in  a  plan,  it  had  to  be  done 
right  then,  not  later.  That  is  Yeat  man's  way. 

In   traveling  to  and   from    New   York   he 

always  took  a  stenographer.  He  dictated 
a  steady  stream  all  the  way,  with  just  a 
few  scant  hours  off  for  sleep.  When  Xew 
York  or  Ely  was  reached,  enough  work  wa 
thus  mapped  out  to  keep  the  whole  force 
on  the  jump.  We  all  liked  to  jump  for 
Yeatman,  for  he  made  every  man  feel  that 
the  whole  works  depended  upon  himself. 

Down  in  Chile  to-day,  Yeatman  works 
the  same  way.  lie  makes  all  sorts  of  short- 
cuts in  lime.  H  was  necessary  to  have 
some  of  his  dictation  translated  into  Span- 
ish; hut  the  delay  annoyed  him,  so  he 
found  a  man  stenographer  who  could  take 
t  he  English  dictation  and  write  it  in  Spanish 

short  hand. 

Yeatman's  chief  amusement   is  routing 

folk  out  of  lied  before  daylight.  His  ste- 
nographers turn  oul   al    six  o'clock  and  get 

busy  on  the  cahles  before  breakfast.     He' 


Why  do  folks 
keep  Corns? 


SLX 
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Why  do  you?  Why 
do  you  merely  pare  them, 
or  doctor  them  in  old- 
time,    ineffective    ways? 

Blue-jay  ends  corns — takes 
them  out  completely.  Does  it 
without  pain  or  soreness.  Does 
it  to  a  million  corns  a  month. 

Why    don't   you   employ   it? 


Blue-jay  contains  a  little  drop  of 
wax.  When  you  apply  it  the  pain  is 
stopped  for  good. 

Then  the  wax  gently  loosens  the 
corn.  In  48  hours  you  can  lift  the 
corn  out,  and  that  ends  the  corn 
forever.  New  corns  may  come,  but 
that  old  corn  will  never  trouble 
further. 

The  Blue-jay  way  is  simple,  easy, 
painless.  It  is  modern,  scientific. 
It  is  so  effective  that  it  now  is  used  on 
about  half  the  corns  in  the  country. 

Paring  merely  eases  corns.  Other 
treatments  palliate.  Blue -jay  takes 
the  whole  corn  out,  root,  branch 
and  everything.  It  costs  but  15  cents 
to  prove  this,  and  never  after  will 
vou  suffer  from  a  corn. 

Blue  =  jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents— at  Druggists 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Maker*  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  GET 

Clean,  Fresh  Hot  Water 


For  Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A    flowing    stream    of   clean. 
freshly    heated  water  "f  an, 
rature  and  alwaj  a  read 
i:  given  by  the 


THE  OHIO 
"M"    (ol    :ni.ii 
rial    or     natural 
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"A"   for   ;> 

.SH 
THE  DAYTON 
"  C  "    (or 

Hill- 
All 

f.  o.  b.   Daytoo 


Ohio 
Water  Heater 


Safe — no  dangerous 
Hue     or    i  unili 
tion  pipes.    ^  .it'  i 
I      (jus     attach- 
ment-- only  ai  i 
i  \      t  .mi i 
in  any  place.   Light 
in  .Hi  i  .  hoi    v. 
flows  instantly.     Saves   tunc,   heal 
.mil  expense.     Always  read)  toi    'II 
requirements.    I    ed  alone  ot  auxil- 

i.ir\  tO  Storage  tank. 

Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particulars 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  1st  Street.  Daytoo.  Ohio 
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lias  a  memory  like  ;i  "  don't-f  orget "  pro- 
fessor, and  can  tell  you  the  name  of  pretty 
nearly  every  man  he  ever  knew." 

Also  in  ilif  way  of  illumination  of  Mr. 
Meatman's  personality  is  the  story  of  an 
old  mining  engineer  in  St.  Louis  who  knew 
him  in  his  early  years: 

Some  promoters  employed  him  to  ex- 
amine a  Mexican  mine  which  they  in- 
tended to  sell.  The  financing  of  the  prop- 
osition depended  on  Yeatnian's  report, 
but  of  course  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
thai  this  would  he  favorable.  He  was  a 
young  fellow  and  was  being  well  paid. 
5Tou  know  how  those  things  are  some- 
times done. 

"Well,  Yeatman  came  up  to  St.  Louis 
with  his  report,  and  met  the  promoters  in 
somebody's  private  office.  The  financiers 
smiled  upon  the  young  man  patronizingly 

until  he  began  to  talk.  Oh,  he  was  re- 
spectful, but  he  was  "wickedly  mathema- 
tical," as  one  of  them  observed  afterward. 
Yeatman  was  always  a  rather  mild- 
mannered  man,  but  he  had  a  brutal  habit 
of  dissecting  a  mining  proposition  so  that 
there  wasn't  much  left  of  the  cadaver. 
And  that  Mexican  mine  wasn't  any  good! 

Well,  sir,  two  of  those  promoters  went 
home  that  day  with  splitting  headaches, 
and  a  third  took  to  drink.  But  Yeatman 
went  up  into  Colorado  to  examine  some 
other  property,  and  is  not  disturbed  over 
the  ruined  plans  in  St.  Louis.  And  there 
you  have  a  mental  picture  of  him. 

Afterward  this  incident  was  duplicated 
on  a  very  much  bigger  scale  in  Arizona, 
where  Yeatman  spoiled  some  things  for 
quite  a  number  of  people. 

"I  have  seen  Mr.  Yeatman  more  than 
once  in  conference  with  mine  directors," 
said  a  New  York  engineer.  "On  one 
occasion  a  mine  owner  said  to  him,  over  a 
directors'  table:  'Yeatman,  you  are  feed- 
ing us  some  rather  bitter  pills.' 

"Yeatman  is  a  dignified,  quiet  man, 
with  reserve  force  and  a  commanding 
physique.  'Gentlemen,  I  know  it,'  he 
answered;  'but  at  least  you  know  what  you 
are  taking.  If  I  fed  you  sugar-coated 
pills,  they  might  fool  you  at  first,  but  you'd 
have  the  colic  later,  just  the  same." 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cat  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never- 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  cf  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 

»as  may  seem  proper. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 


Aims  Em\  As 

I'olN  I  INC 

our  Finger 


Not 

Fear-frozen 
Throat 


A  NOISE — wide  awake      dead  of   night      all  alone.     She 
reaches  for  her  ten-shot  Savage.  Now  she  is  guarded     safe. 
The  burglar  hears  a  calm  confident  voice,  sees  the  glisten- 
ing black  barrel  pointed  straight  as  the  finger  of  death.     He  knows  she 
has  at  her  finger  tips  ten  shots,  which  she  can  place,  one  to  a  trigger 
pull,  just  where  she  wants  them.     He  shakes  with  fear — he  gets  out. 

Some  day — if  you  don't  get  her  a  Savage — some  day  she  will  have  to 
appeal  to  the  burglar  for  mercy.  You  know  what  "mercy"  from  a  de- 
praved criminal  means.  Get  a  Savage  today.  Show  her  how  it  aims 
easy  as  pointing  her  finger;  how  she  can  shoot  once  for  each  trigger  pull ; 
how  she  can  tell  at  a  glance  or  touch  if  it  is  loaded.  The  only  automatic 
that  guards  her  against  the  old  excuse  "didn't  know  it  was  loaded." 
Show  her  that  two  extra  shots  in  the  Savage  get  her  25  %  more  protection. 

Made  in  .32  caliber  and  .380  caliber.  Send  today  for  free  booklet,  "If  You  Hear  a 
Burglar" — written  by  a  famous  detective. 

A  Brand  New  Savage  Rifle  ! 

This  .22  Tubular  Repeater  has  all  the  original  Savage  features — hammerless,  trom- 
bone action,  solid  breech,  solid  top,  side  ejection,  etc.    Price  $  12.    Send  for  circular. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,  325  SAVAGE    AVENUE,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  NEW   S 


AUTOMATIC 


IfOME    GYMNASTICS 

*■■*'    ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.        By  Anders  Wide,  M.D. 
A  series  of  exercises  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c  net ; 
by  mail,  54c.   FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,    simple,   practical    rules   for   everyday  life.     By 
Dr.  Kintzing.    12mo,  cloth.    $1.00  net :  by  mail,  S1.10. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  HEW  YORK 


. 


MOUNTAIN  GIANTS 


OF  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Five  Grand  and  Inspiring  Peaks  Seen  From. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Trains 

Two  through  trains  daily  Chicago  to  North  Pacific  Coast  via  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis      Daily  Pullmans  and  Weekly  Personally  Conducted  Excursions,  Chicago  to 
Yellowstone  Park  via  Gardiner  Gateway,  June  15  to  September  15. 
Send  for  literature  about  this  country. 

A.   M.   CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent.  ST.  PAUL.   MINN. 
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THE  SPICE.  OF  LIFE 


On  the  Trail.  "  D<>  you  Bee  that  man 
going  along  with  his  head  in  the  air. 
Bniffing  with  his  nose?  " 

"  Yrs;  I  know  him" 

"  I  suppose  he  believes  in  taking  in  the 
good,  pun-  ozone?  " 

"  No;  he's  hunting  for  a  motor  garage, 
1  believe  !  "    -Kansas  ('it;/  Star. 


v  Double-Cross. — Ikatk  Parent — "No, 
dree,  you  can't  have  her.  I  won't  have 
a  son-in-law  who  lias  no  more  brains  than 
to  want  to  marry  a  girl  with  no  more  sense 
than  my  daughter  has  shown  in  allowing 
yon  to  think  yon  oould  have  her."      Lift  ■ 


Foresight.     At  \t    Rebecca — "  Dat    ol' 
man  o'  yohs  am  sim'  a  good  provider." 
Aim    Chloe     "He    done    shows    liis 

sense.      He    wants    to    keep    me    busy    O0- 

cupyin'  (lis  here  skillet  as  a  utensil  Lnstid 
of  a  weepon."  —Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Extraneous.— Retibed  M.  F.  H. — "  And 

when  we  came  to  the  seventeenth,  just  as 
I  was  going  to  drive,  what  should  1  see  hut 
an  old  dog-fox  staring  at  me  out  of  the 
hedge." 

Sympathetic   Friend — "  Ye-s-s-s'.'  " 

Retired  M.   F.   H.  -"  Now,  don't  you 

think  that  was  a  most  remarkable  thing?" 

Sympathetic    Fkiend — "  Well,    yes,    I 

suppose  it  was;  but  then,  you  see.   I  don't 

know   any  tiling;  about  golf." — Punch. 


Still  Climbing. — "Have  you  ever  heard 
.limkins  relate  about  the  time  he  got  half- 
way up  Mont  Blanc  with  one  of  his  little 
nephews  and  no  guide'.'  "  asked  one  man 
of  another. 

"  How  long  ago  did  he  tell  you  about 
it'.'  "  was  the  evasive  reply. 

"  Last  March,  when  he'd  just  got  home," 
said  the  first  man. 

"Well."  said  the  other,  "in  eight 
months  since  then  he  has  climbed  the 
rest  of  the  way,  succored  a  fainting  guide, 
and  sustained  a  snow-storm  on  the  summit. 
resuscitated  two  benumbed  strangers  on 
the  way  down,  and  guided  the  entire 
party  to  the  foot,  where  a  group  of  frantic 
relatives     was     waiting."  —  Sacred     Heart 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


EUROPE  ORIENT 

L-ciaily  fine  tour  sailing  June  L'T. 
Other  tour  ilates  and  routes, 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 

AROUND    THE    WORLD 

Summer  tour  via   Siberia. 
Westward  and  Kastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited   Parties 

Exceptional   Advantages 

Pil.NE  TOIKS,  Ul.ENS  I- ALLS,  X.  T. 


EUROPE  i 


Five  Series  of 
miIIimiI  Tours.  All 
■tonic*      Superior 
rrniigemt-nis. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


345  Broadway 


New  York 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70  to  $8IO 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248  YYtchmgiu.  !>!..  Bi.il..;  31 W.  JOlk  St..  N.  V. 


ROYAL  TOURS  fcifr 

lih-.il     Tours     to     K  u  rope     with    special 
ReerentiQH.nl   Feiiiurpti.     $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS.  1  Madiaon  Ave.,  New  York 


BUREAU  OF 


^ 


UniversityTravcl 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


The  beat  touria  the  one  that  has  the  best  leader; 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

Greece,     Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway.    Russia* 
The  Outdoor  Tour 

Italy   in    October. 

Frequent  Sailings.  June  6— September  19. 

'I  lie  Double  Tour : 

The  Crimea,  Caucasus. 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan  :  returning: 
via  Ind.a  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 

The  Standard  Tour:  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31,  or  November  28, 
reaching  San  Erancisco  in  May  for 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Special  Announcement   ready  now.      Write 
for  details. 
W  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


Europe 


&  A  4    £"  NAPLES 

^^  ^^     First  cabin.    University  man 

leader.  Othertours.  The  Mieltou  l';trtlea. 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  tkak 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organizing  a  party.    Experienced  leaders. 

Established  1900 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1137  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.     Highest  reterences. 
Uestresuhs.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
;icetch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coi.bman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
.vi  th  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  (rce. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
( (wen,  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


II  R  COTTAGE  on   Maine  <  oast,  n 

miles  east  of  Portland,    (or  rent  or  for  sale, 

hilly  furnished,  including   boat*.    Frequent 

iboat   service,       Andreas    Charles     P, 

Sherman,  iooi  Chestnut  St. .Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  21  STATES, 
» 1 0  in  ISO  an  acre;  live  stock,  tools  an 

ided .  to  settle  quickly.  IiigSpecial 
Bargain!  ift,iree.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Station  14,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


COLLIE  KENNELS 


HAWTHORN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

lithful,  loyal,  3 
1     RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Mas  . 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PARTY  WANTED  to  take  over  part  of 
mining  corporation  and  act  as  business  mana- 
ger. For  full  details  of  this  proposition  ad- 
dress I     I.    fENSEN 

Mono  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal. 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 

in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  t  to  J  Mfrs,  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere, applying  rent 

on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machine-  m  nt 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewrit!  i 

(Estab   1892).  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


FOR    THE     DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELER 
WHO    DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EUROPE 

I  lie  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOURS 

British    Isles,    Russia,    Grand    Swiss 

Tour,  Grand  German  Tour, 

General  Tours 

Small  Parties.         Frequent  Departures. 
AUTOMOBILE    TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Europe.  J8ootoJi35o. 

ROUNDTHE  WORLD 

Five  months  to  a  year.    Frequent  depar- 
tures August  to  January. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you? 
RAYMOXD   <fc    W  III  l«  i>>1  II   CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.   Chic.   S.  Fr. 


EUROPE 

Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean  and  Northern  Countries 

Efficient  Management      Small  Parties. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Inclusive  rates:  $1625  and  $2000 

Trie  Pilgrim  Tours 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whltcomb  Co.,  Agents 
New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


CLARK'S 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


Splendid  new  routes. in- 
cl  uding  new  series  Vaca- 
tion Tours  at  Popular 
Prices  for  midsummer. 
High  class  tours,  small  mem- 
bership limit;  frequent  sailings.  May  7  to 
July  3.     Rates  $276  up,  really  inclusive. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.TIMES  BLDG., NEW  YORK 


A  Summer  In  Camp 

makes  the  ideal  vacation  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  close 
their  books  for  the  forthcom- 
ing months — in  fact,  for  all  of 
ns  who  are  making  plans  for 
the  season  of  relaxation. 

1  n  the  free  life  of  mountain, 
woods,  or  seashore,  lies  the 
secret  of  a  vacation  that  will 
bring  contentment  and  re- 
newed energy  for  the  winter 
months. 

A  list  of  the  leading  camps 
appeat son  the  contents  page 
in  the  front  part  ol  thisi 

There  is  still  time  for  you 
to  Belex  t  a  camp,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  our  as- 
sistant-.   We  have  made   a 
mI  study  ol    the  camp 

Subject,  so  write  to  us  just 
where  you  wish  to  go  and, 
without  charge,  we  will  .scud 
full  partii  ulars  to  you, 

Camp  Bureau        The  Literary  Digest 


I 


Insure  Your  Luggage ! 

Whether  a  brief  vacation  or 
an  extended  tour,  our  Baggage 
Policy  enables  you  to  travel 
with  a  care-free  mind  and  thor- 
oughly enioy  your  trip. 


Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 
May  save  hundreds  of  dollars 


Indemnifies  you  against  loss 
from  fire,  theft,  etc.,  in  custody 
of  railroad,  express  company, 
eteamship.  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

We  are  the  old- 
est joint  stock  In- 
surance Company 
i  n  America  and 
guarantee  prompt 
settlement. 

Bon   Voy- 
age   book. 
"Things  to  Remember." 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

228  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Capital  $4,000,000 

Sin  nl ii.  JS.SOO.lMM) 


FREE 


CI  ADIT    XnilDC     Around  the  World 
l^LAtVh.      lUURO        $1650  to  $3000. 

Leadership  and  agreeable  companionship, 
combined  with  our  service,  make  for  the 
greatest  satisfaction.    Eastbound  and  west- 
bound tours  in  the  fall.    Small  parties. 
FRANK  C.  CLARE,  Times  Bldg.,   New  York 


Sail  In  May,  June,  July.  Best  routes,  best 
management,  best  testimonials,  and  lowest 
prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149  Trcmont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  1&— Sept.  20 

■■Mil.  and  MRS.  W1LF0RD  S.  CON  How  MB 
HI  travel  First  Claw.  France.  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium.  England.  Auto  Tripi.  Manrun- 
naual  place!  viaited.  $690.  Steamer  extra.  Write 
R.  T    MOUNT,  27  William  Street.  New  York  City. 


GOLDEN    RULE   TOURS 

27th    year.      Sailings    June    and    July    to 
Naples.    Send  for  booklet. 

EDWIN  VAN  DEUSEN.  Hollla.  L.  I. 


EllROPEiiORIENT 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt — 
Holy  Land,  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 

Tour),  June,  July. 
I  Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den. Russia),  June,  July.  August. 
"  beat  in  Travel."     Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 
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Hopeful. —  Father — "  I  got  a  number  of 
scaled  proposals  at  my  office  to-day." 
Daughter — "  Oh,  pa,  were  any  of  them 

for  me?  " — Baltimore  American. 

Another! —  Enthusiast  —  "  Don't  the 
spectators  tire  von  with  the  questions  they 
ask?" 

Aviator — "Yes.  What  else  do  you 
want  to  know? " — Columbia  Jester. 


Eye-Openers. — "In  choosing  his  men," 
said  the  Sabbath-school  superintendent, 
"Gideon  did  not  select  those  who  laid 
aside  their  arms  and  threw  themselves 
down  to  drink;  he  took  those  who  watched 
with  one  eye  and  drank  with  the  other." — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Very     Simple.         Intkukstkd     Parti 
You  say  t  his  boat  can  not  upset '.' 

[nventor  "  It's  impossible.  Thetanks 
are  filled  with  righting  fluid."  Buffalo 
Express. 


Lucky  Dog! — "  She  calls  her  dog  and  her 

husband  by  the  same  pet    name.      1 1    must 

cause  frequent  confusion." 

"  Not  at  all.      She  always  speaks  gently 
to  the  dog." — Jugend. 


Found. — This  story  is  told  of  an  absent- 
minded  professor  at  Drew  Theological 
Seminary.  One  ovening  while  studying 
he  had  need  of  a  book-mark.  Seeing 
nothing  else  handy,  he  used  his  wife's 
scissors,    which    lay   on    the   sewing-table. 


A    few    minutes   later   the   wife   wanted    the 

scissors,    but,   ;i  diligent     earch    failed    to 
reveal  t hem. 
The   next    day    the   professor   appeared 

before  his  class  and  opened  his  book.     There 
lay  the  lost  scissors,     lie  picked  them  up 
and,  holding  Ihein  above  his  bead,  shouted: 
"  Here  they  are,  dear  !  " 

Yes,  the  class  gol  it.     Everybody's. 


Guarding  Them. — Tin;  Employer  "By 
the  way,  the  children  usually  eat   with  us." 

Tin;  Xi;w  GOVERNESS  (firmly) — "I 
must  object  to  that." 

"  Why?  " 

"  They're  sure  to  pick  up  such  faulty 
notions  of  grammar." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


<fefe  To  Europe 


T*lbi\tx'eal-Oju.el>ec  to  Bristol  End. 


ea,l 


-Yz  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  slA  days  at  sea 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort— 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Chicago,  111.,  64  W.  Adams  St. 
._.  Paul.  Minn.,  4th  &  Jackson  Sts 
|  Duluth,  Minn.,  424  W.  Superior  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  250  Market  St 


Pittsburg,  Pa..  214  Park  Building 
Halifax,  N.  S  ,  123  Hc.llis  St.  I  Montreal,  Que.,  226  St.  James  St. 
Toronto,  Ont. ,  68  King  St. ,  E.  Ottawa,  Ont. ,  Russell  House  Bl'k. 
Quebec,  Que.,  Can. North  Dpt.  |  Winnipeg,  Man.,  583  N.  Main  St 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring-  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  PersonallyConduct- 
ed  Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
346  The  Strand,  London,  England 


EUROPE 


AH  prospective  travelers  should  know 
the  unusual  facilities  and  low  rates 
provided  by  the 

BALTIMORE  ~  SOUTHAMPTON  - 
BREMEN  SERVICE 

of  the  North  German  Lloyd 

One  Class  (II)  Cabin  steamers.    Every 

convenience  and  safeguard — comfort 

without    luxury —  delirious    meals. 

Write  today  for  particulars  of  special 

5-weeks'  Vacation  Tour  to 

London,  Paris  and  Berlin, 

including  Rhine  Trip,  for 

$175.90 

Enclose  10c  for  copy  "How  To  See 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland," 
by  P.  G.  L.  Hilken.     A   comprehen- 
sive travel  guide  in  condensed  form — 
essential  to  the  tourist. 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 
General  Agents 
16S  S.  Charles  St.,      Baltimore,  Md. 


I 

* 


A TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

Luxurious  Cars  for  Hire 
Finest  Service  in  Europe 

Inclusive  Rates,  No  Extras 

Routes    Compiled     (free)     for    Patrons 

Bunk   " 32  Motor  Routes  Through  at.  Britain 

and  Ireland,"  mailed  free  to  any  address 

Fraser,  McLean  Auto  Tours  &  Hire  Co. 

Hamburg-Amerika  House 

14  and  15  Cockspur  St..     London.  S.  W.,  Eng. 

or  from  Literary  Digest,  N.  Y. 

EGYPT  and  ORIENT,  MAY  23 

BEST  OF  EUROPE.  June  20-24.   It.— Eng.  Send 

for  Plans,  Methods,   Booklets,  etc. 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB, Syracuse, N.Y. 

;  ■    ■  European  Trips  for  the  Rough  SeasonC-Sl 
The  Quiet  Southern  Track  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stops  at  Algiers(North  Africa) , 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places, and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

S  ighl-seeing  trips  inevervport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &   CO.,  Gen.   Agts. 

13  Battery  Place.  New  York 


iHAHBURGAMERKANi 

Cruises  and  Tours 

YOUR  TRIP  ABROAD 

arranged  in  every  detail,  from 
your  departure  until  your  re- 
turn home,  by  consulting  our 

TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

Whose  facilities,  experience  and  re- 
sponsibility enable  it  to  render  "travel 
service"  of  the  highest  order.    It  gives 
information,    plans    tours,     furnishes 
railroad  and  steamship  tickets  to  any 
place  in  the  world  reached  by  regular 
transportation  lines.    Hotel  accommo- 
dations, guides,  etc.,  arranged  for. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
41-45  Broadway,  New  York,  or  our 
Offices  and  Agents  anywhere 
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Only  10  Days  to  Japan! 

$300  Round  Trip  from  Vancouver 


Travel  on  the  Empress  of  Russia  or  Em- 
press  of  Asia,  the  finest  sbips  on  the 
Fiietflc.  Speed  and  the  short  Canadian  Pacific 
Route  cut  the  voyage  to  lO  Days,  almost  as 
quick  as  atrip  to  Europe,  with  no  greater  expense. 
Shanghai  reached  in  is  days,  Hongkong  in  18. 
Diverse  route  privilege  allows  a  visit  to  Honolulu 
and  Manila. 

Canadian  Pacific  offices  in  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong  obtain  reliable  guides 
and  offer  every  assistance  to  our  passengers. 

Canadian  Pacific  Empresses 

Equipment,  voyage  and  countries  visited  fully 
described  in  our  Trans-Pacific  folder  46. 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  Canadian 
Pacific  Oriental,  Australasian  and  Around-the- 
World  Tours  apply  at  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Office  or  address  (88) 


C.  E.  BENJAMIN,  G.  P.  A. Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal 


Switzerland's 

National  Exhibition. 
mBerrve 

to  October  Qft 

On  no  account  should 
you  miss  a  visit  to  the 
picturesque  capital  of 
Switzerland    and   her 
great  exhibition. 
F«.r  10c  post  age  we  will 
send  you  our  Pocket 
Guide  No.  24,  which 
tells  all  about  it. 
Official  Information 
Itui'pau  Of  Switzerland 
J*41  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.City 


USEFUL  MAP  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great    Western    Railway    of   England 

connects  Liverpool, Plymouth.  Fishguard. and  Bristol 
with  London  via  the  best  of   Historic  England. 
T.  Kateley,  Gen.  Agt.,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
R.  H.  Lea,    Gen.    Agt.,    35   Adelaide  Street,  East, 
Toronto,  Canada 


Booklets  for  European  Tourists 

What  to  Read  for  a  Trip  Abroad,  8c. 
What  Clothes  to  Wear  to  Europe,  25c. 
C.  KENNY,  P.  0.  Box  1635,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SCOTLAND  TO  NAPLES 

Sixth  Season.  Private  party  sailing  June — Septem- 
ber. §6oU.  Experienced  leader.  Delightful  itinerary. 
MISS  A.  K.  DOSH 
Chestnut  Hill,  Old  York  Koad,  Baltc,  Md. 


The  City  with  the 
miraculous  waters 

S  hours  from  Paris  on  the 

Paris  -  Lyon  -  Mediterranee  Ry, 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Splendid  new  hotels  and  comforta- 
ble pensions  at  moderate  rates. 

A  vacation  spent  at  Vichy  costs 
less  than  at  any  good  resort  in  the 
United  States. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  information 
from 

P.L.M.   GENERAL  AGENCY 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


■*VE3Q<-»T      T  R  AVEL      £*    TOUf 
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1SWEDEN  and  DENMARK  I 

SCAIMDIIN/WIAIN  TRAVELBOREAO 
13  BROADWAy.OEN'L.ACENCY.  NEWyORKCITI 

ITALY  to  ENGLAND 

$360 

Wanted. — Three  more  members  to  complete 
a  party  of  fifteen  sailing  from  New  York  June 
30,  and  returning  to  Montreal  Sept.  1. 
H.  G.  D.t  Art  School  Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


<H£RE96#re 

BJ«       87  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 
^^m  Nearly  every  Continental  Spring 

^^r  has  here  its  counterpart. 

Illustrated  Booklet  from  "Literary  Digest,"  New  York,  or  Manager  of  the  Baths 


England's 

National 

Spa 

60  DIFFERENT  TREATMENTS. 

Nearly  every  known  Continental 
Method.     150,000  treatments  yearly. 
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Great  Events  In 
A  Summer  Parcdisc 

JULY  —  Regatta  and  Interna- 
tional Motor  Boat  Races  on 
famous  Lake  George. 
AUGUST— Brilliant  Saratoga 
season.  Racing  —  health 
Springs  —  gathering  of  noted 
personalities. 

SEPTEMBER  —  Centenary 
celebration  of  battles  of  Lake 
Champ  lain  and  Plattsburg. 
Big  military  manoeuvres  and 
historical  pageants. 

Delaware  &  Hudson 
Service 

is  the  gateway  to  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's rarest  playgrounds  where 
these  events  take  place.  This 
surpassing  region  embraces  the 
Adirondacks,  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain,  Lake  Placid, 
Saratoga,  Cooperstown  and 
Au  Sable  Chasm.  Hotel  and 
inn  accommodations  of  highest 
character. 

"D  &  H."  luxuriously  appointed 
through  trains  leave  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York.  Connections 
with  Hudson  River  Boat  Lines  at 
Albany  and  Troy. 

"A  Summer  Paradise" — 300  page 
book,  illustrated — tells  where  to  go 
and  what  it  will  cosL  Interesting 
and  above  all,  helpfuL  Mailed  for 
6  cents  in  stamps. 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  C.  Information  Bureau 

1354  BROADWAY 
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,/      RAIL   AND 
'         STEAMER 
'»'  LINES 


Land  of  Best  Vacations 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods,  Country,  Inland 
Lakes,  Fishing,  Sailing,  Golf,  Tennis 

Warm   Sea-Bathing 

Clean    white,   Bandy   beaches       idea] 
plat  ea  for  children  to  romp  and  play. 

Good  roads  for  automobiling,  driving 
and  horseba<  k  riding. 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

illustrated  bool  t.    Advertising 

Department,  Room  .s  h  ■  i ,  South  Station,  Boston. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


Their  Finish.  "  1  thought  you  told  me 
that 'Jones  was  a  piano-finisher,"  said  the 
old  Fogy.  "Why.  I  saw  him  driving  a 
moving-van  to-day." 

'  Well?  "    interrogated    the    Groucfc. — 

Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Strange      Growth.  —  "  Pa.      what's      a 
feebly?  '• 

"  There  isn't  any  such  thing,  Harold." 
'Yes,    there   is.      It    says   in   this   book 
that  the  young   man  had  a  feebly  growing 
down  on  his  cheek." — Christian  Register. 


Had  Experience. — "  I  want  a  pair  of 
button  shoes  for  my  wife." 

"  This  way,  sir.  What  kind  do  you 
wish,  sir?  " 

"  Doesn't  matter,  just  so  they  don't 
1  nit  ton  in  the  back." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


Nora  Did  That. — It  was  a  few  days 
before  Christmas  in  one  of  New  York's 
large  book-stores. 

Clerk — "  What  is  it,  please?  " 

Customer — "I  would  like  Ibsen's  'A 
Doll's  House.'  " 

Clerk—"  To  cut  out?  "—Everybody's. 


The  Past  Is  Past.— The  Committee  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  had 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  all  infants  are 
saved.  The  recommendation  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Moderator,"  said  a  delegate 
from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  preternatural 
solemnity,  "  I  move  that  this  be  declared 
retroactive." 

But  the  moderator  did  not  seem  to  hear 
him. — Christian  Register. 


Getting  Even. — Apropos  of  foreign  hon- 
esty, Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  tells 
this  story: 

"  On  a  foreign  railroad,"  he  said,  "  a 
commuter  had  a  row  with  the  conductor. 
At  the  end  of  the  row  the  commuter 
turned  to  a  friend  and  said: 

"  '  Well,  the  P.  D.  R.  will  never  see 
another  cent  of  my  money  after  this.' 

"  The  conductor,  who  was  departing, 
looked  back  and  snarled: 

"  '  What'll  you  do?     Walk?  ' 

"'Oh,  no,'  said  the  commuter,  'I'll 
stop  buying  tickets  and  pay  my  fare  to 
you.'  " — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Strong  Competition. — In  Colorado,  re- 
member, the  women  vote  as  well  as  the 
men. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  a  man  named  Smith 
was  running  for  sheriff  against  a  man  named 
Jones.  One  evening  just  before  election 
Smith  rode  up  to  the  barn-yard  of  an  old 
farmer.  The  farmer  was  milking  a  cow 
and  was  having  difficulty  with  a  lusty  calf 
thai  continually  tried  to  "  butt  in."    The 

candidate,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  farmer, 
took  the  calf  between  his  legs  and  held  it 
until     the     milking     was    done.      He     then 

introduced  himself:  "'  I  am  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  sheriff  of  the 

county.       I    suppose    you    know    the    man 

who's  winning  against  me?  " 

The  farmer's  eyes  twinkled  as  lie  slowly 
drawled:  "Waal.  I  reckon  I  do.  lie's  in 
the     house     now.     holding     the     baby." — 

En  ri/budi/'s. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Mexico 


April   23. — The     Mexican     rebel     leader.     Villa- 
declares  that   lie  will  under  no  tircumstai 
be   persuaded   to  go   to   war   with   the    In, 

Stales. 

April  24. — After  the  burning  of  Nuevo  Laredo 
the  Mexican   Federals  are  repelled  at  Lai 
by  American  troops,  with  a  loss  of  eta  en 

The  Mexican  loss  at  Vera  Cruz  is  reported 
officially  as  120  killed  and  195  wounded. 

Congress   passes   the   Volunteer  Army  Bill    l 
nlating  the  war  service  of  the  State  militia 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  men  and  12 
machine  guns  leave  Galveston  for  Vera  Cruz, 
under  lien.  Frederick  Funston. 

April  25. — The  United  States  accepts  an  offer 
of  mediation  tendered  h\  Argentina.  Brazil, 
and  Chile. 

April  26. — Refugees  arriving  in  Galveston  are 
refused  permission  to  land  because  of  lack  of 
quarantine  accommodations. 

Persuaded  by  Great  Britain.  Huerta  agrees  to 

release  American  hostages. 

April  27. — Huerta  agrees  to  the  mediation  plan 
proposed  by  South  American  countries. 

April  2S. — Carranza  is  reported   to  have  sided 

with    Villa    and    the    United    states    against 

Huerta. 

April  29. — Carranza  joins  the  plan  for  mediation. 

Rear-Admiral      Fletcher     clears     the     ancient 

•  fortress    of    San    Juan    de    I'lloa.    the    most 

notorious  prison  in  the  western  hemisphere. 


Foreign 

April  23. — General  Bustillas  is  chosen  Pro- 
visional President  of  Venezuela,  in  place  of 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who  becomes  head  of 
the  Army. 

April  24. — Rear-Admiral  Peary  is  given  a  gold 
medal  by  the  French  Geographical  Society. 

are 


April  25. — 40.000     rifles     from     Germany 
landed  and  distributed  in  lister. 

April  27. — Ex-Ambassador     W.      W.      Rockhill 
accepts    the    post    of   adviser-at-large    to    the 
Chinese  Government. 
Japan  announces  that  it  will  take  part  in  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

April  28. — English  officers  again  refuse  to  lead 
troops  into  lister. 

English  suffragettes  burn  Bath  Hotel,  one  of 
the  largest  on  t  he  coast. 


Domestic 

\\    \SHINCTON 

April  25. — The  drafting  of  a  new  bill  for  the 
control  of  trusts  is  completed  by  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  subcommittee. 

April  27. — The  Nebraska  law  permitting  wives 

to    recover    damages    from  saloonkeepers    i- 

sustained    by    the     United  states     Supreme 
Court. 

C.K.N  K.HAL 

April  24. — A  truce  is  effected  between  Colorado 
State  troops  and  the  miners  in  the  Ludlow 
district. 

Railroad   stocks   reach   the  lowest    point   in   the 
last  six  years,  due  to  heavy  European  selling. 

April  26.  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the 
Reading  Railwaj  system,  dies  suddenly  in 
Philadelphia. 

April  27. — John   I).  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  refuses  to 

take     steps      toward     settling     the     Colorado 
strike. 

April  28.  -The  President  orders  Federal  troop- 
to  Colorado 

April  L'lt  -Renewed  lighting  ai  Forbes  anil 
\\  alsiiiburg.  Colo  .  results  in  nine  dead, 
several  wounded,  and  the  destruction  bj  fire 
of  all  mine  buildings  at    Forbes. 


Light  Labor. — Papa—"  But  hasn't  your 
lianee  go1  a  job'.'  " 

Dai  'in  ik      "  \o|    yet,    but   he's   going 

to  get  one  at  $25,000  a  year." 

Papa— "  Indeed  I     clad  to  hear  of  it! 

What   is  he  doin 

I)  \i  QHTBB      "  Well,      he      read      in      the 

paper  of  some  man  who  is  paid  $50,000 

a  year  by   the  Bankers'   Association   not    to 

forge  '-hecks,  ami  George  is  going  to  do  it 
tor  hall'  that."     Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
lulted  as  arbiter. 

Haulers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"A.  J.  T.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "Which  of  the 
following  sentences  is  correct:  'Only  twenty-live 
dollars  arc  needed,'  or  'Only  twenty-five  dollars  is 

needed  "' " 

Either  of  the  sentences  is  correct — all  depends 
upon  the  meaning  intended.  In  the  first  sentence 
the  twenty-five  dollars  are  considered  distribu- 
te ely .  and  in  the  second  they  are  considered  as  a 
lump  sum. 

"A.  E.  B.,"  Selma,  Ala. — "In  the  sentence, 
'  I  don't  talk  that  way,'  is  the  word  '  talk '  any  more 
incorrectly  used  than  the  word  'speak'  would  be? 
I  understand  that  the  word  'don't'  is  incorrect, 
but  wish  to  know  which  is  correct,  'speak'  or 
'talk.'" 

"  Speak"  would  be  the  correct  word  to  use.  To 
talk  is  to  utter  a  succession  of  connected  words, 
ordinarily  with  the  expectation  of  being  listened 
to.  To  speak  is  to  give  articulate  utterance  even 
to  a  single  word.  The  officer  speaks  the  word  of 
command,  he  does  not  talk  it.  He  talks  with  his 
friends  after  the  parade  is  over. 

"C.  C.  L.,"  Winnipeg,  Can. — -"In  one  of  your 
contemporaries  I  read  recently:  'It  takes  them 
off  of  the  streets.'  I  believe  'off  of  is  frequently 
heard,  but  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  in 
print  before.  Is  it  correct?  Other  examples: 
'He  fell  off  of  the  ladder';  'The  wind  blew  the 
roof  off  of  the  barn,'  etc." 

The  expression  "off  of"  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered dialectal,  the  "of"  being  redundant. 
It  has  had  the  sanction  of  literary  usage,  how- 
ever, and  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  2  Henry 
V7.,act  ii,  scene  1;  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
ch.  1,  and  in  Steele's  Spectator,  No.  306. 

"S.  S.  T.."  Chicago,  111.— 1.  "Please  advise 
if  the  word  'scout'  is  used  correctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Henry  Russell  Miller's 
'His  Rise  to  Power':  'For  he  saw  an  army  whose 
discipline,  weapons,  and  effectiveness  caused  him 
to  wonder,  go  forth  to  war.  Not  with  pomp  and 
panoply — that  was  to  come  later;  this  was  the 
time  for  scout  and  reconnaissance,  for  the  drawing 
of  maps,  the  seizing  of  strategic  positions,  and 
for  numbering  the  enemy.'  2.  Is  the  sentence, 
'  One's  personal  attire  is  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  erudition  of  the  mind,'  correct?" 

1.  No;  substitute  "for  scouting"  or  "to  scout 
and  reconnoiter "  for  the  word  "scout."  2.  No; 
"than  one's  erudition,"  if  you  wish;  but  the 
whole  thought  is  not  a  happy  one,  for  if  one's 
brain  be  polished,  one's  attire  is  sure  to  be  correct. 
Erudition  is  always  the  result  of  the  developing 
of  the  mind. 

"H.  M.  D.,"  Hillsboro,  N.  C. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Finnish 
name  Kolehmeinen." 

The  pronunciation  of  personal  proper  names 
depends  so  much  upon  the  usage  of  the  individuals 
bearing  them  that  only  one  who  bears  the  name 
you  submit  can  give  its  pronunciation  with 
authority.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  English- 
speaking  countries  to  Anglicize  foreign  names, 
and  if  this  name  be  Anglicized  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced ko'lay-mai"nen — "o"  as  in  no;  "ay" 
as  in  pay;  "ai"  as  in  aisle;  "en"  as  in  pen. 

"R.  L.  M.,"  Zanesville,  Ohio.- — "1.  Kindly 
give  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  'Mon- 
tessori.'  2.  Is  the  following  correct:  'They  will 
be  sold  at  $3  the  dozen,'  or  'They  will  be  sold 
at  $3  a  dozen  '?" 

1.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  Montessori  is 
mon"tes-so'ri — "o"  as  in  not;  "e"  as  in  prey; 
"o"  as  in  go,  and  "i"  as  in  police.  2.  Both 
the  sentences  you  cite  are  correct.  One  is 
definite  and  the  other  indefinite.  While  "They 
will  be  sold  at  $3  a  dozen"  is  the  form  generally 
used,  "$3  the  dozen"  is  more  precise. 

"I.  A.  S.,"  Sayre,  Pa. — "To  settle  an  argument, 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  Eugene  Ysaye  or 
JVlischa  Elman  is  the  better  violinist,  and  give 
reasons  for  answer?" 

The  Lexicographer  is  not  prepared  to  determine 
a  matter  of  this  kind  for  lack  of  the  proper 
qualification  to  do  so.  Both  the  persons  named 
are  masters  of  their  art,  and  to  be  competent  to 
"settle"  such  "an  argument,"  one  must  himself  be 
a  virtuoso. 
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g  Recollections  of  Sixty  Years 

By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

To  attain  the  age  of  92,  and  to  have  devoted  over  sixty  years  to  public  affairs,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  record  achievement  for  a  statesman,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Canada,  is  easily  the  doyen  of  the  world's  politicians  of  today. 

He  inaugurated  the  policy  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  he  provided  for  the  first  transatlantic  steamer  service  to  Canadian  ports, 
and,  indeed,  has  had  a  great  share  in  building  up  Canada's  prosperity. 

In  a  career  that  extended  from  a  medical  practise  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  High 

Commissionership  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  brought  into  contact 

with  many  of  the   men  who  have  made  the  history  of    the  past  fifty  years,  and 

his  "Recollections"  give  interesting  glimpses  behind   the  scenes  of  international 

politics. 

A  great  big  Octavo  book,  over  two  inches  thick,  profusely  illustrated  with 
portraits,  etc.  A  BIG  book  for  BIG  men,  showing  between  the  lines  the 
policies  which  have  resulted  in  Canada's  phenomenal  rise. 

$S.OO  net ;  average  carriage  charge,  1G  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
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A  New  "Light  Six"  of  Chalmers  Quality— $1800 


In  addition  to  the  famous  Master  "Six"  at  $2 1 75  we  now 
offer  you  the  Master  "  Light  Six  " — a  new  Chalmers  model  at 
$1800. 

Here  is  a  1915  car  at  $1800.~with  all  the  features  that 
have  given  "Sixes"  first  place  in  the  high-priced  field :  Silence, 
smoothness,  flexibility,  beauty.  It  has,  besides,  what  "Sixes" 
in  the  past  have  lacked:  A  low  first  cost,  which  makes  it  easy 
to  buy;  low  operative  cost,  which  makes  it  easy  to  keep. 

the    1915 


The  Master  "  Light  Six  "  is 
a  full  year  ahead;  in  style,  in 
mechanical  design,  in  sim- 
plicity, in  efficiency.  That's 
why  thousands  who  once 
thought  a  "Six"  an  extrava- 
gance are  now  ordering  1915 
Master  "Light  Sixes'  faster 
than  we  can  build  them. 

A  "Six"  or  Nothing 

This  is  the  car  for  which  thousands 
who  would  have  a  "Six"  or  nothing 
have  waited. 

The  1915  Master  "Light  Six" 
offers  for  the  first  time  the  full 
measure  of  6-cylinder  silence, 
smoothness  and  flexibility  at  the 
price  of  any  comparable  "four." 

The  Master  "Light  Six"  at 
5  1  NOD  makes  it  unnecessary  now  to 
pay  a  high  price,  or  a  high  mainte- 
nance cost  to  get  six-cylinder  luxury. 

This  1915  Chalmers  answers  the 
last  arguments  of  the  four-cvlinder 
builders  —  those  of  price  and 
economy. 

A  Lighter  Master  "Six" 

What  the  Chalmers  Master 
"Six"    at   52175    is   among    high 


powered  cars,  the  1915  "Light 
Six"  at  $1800  is  among  cars  of  its 
class.  It  has  the  same  Master 
Motor,  though  built  on  a  lighter 
scale.  It  has  small  bore  and  long 
stroke  to  give  it  flexibility;  perfect 
balance  to  give  it  smoothness;  right 
design  to  give  it  silence. 

Its  Chalmers-Entz  electric  starter 
makes  the  motor  non  -  stallable. 
Tapered  bonnet,  oval  fenders  and 
streamline  body  rank  it  with  the  ex- 
pensive foreign  cars  in  looks. 

Its  lighter  weight  means  an' added 
economy.  Yet  it  is  heavy  enough 
to  make  it  safe  in  any  emergency; 
comfortable  on  any  road.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  buying  too 
light  a  car.  The  difference  in  gaso- 
lineconsumption  between  a  medium 
weight  car  and  a  flimsy  car  won't 
amount  to  $25  in  10,000  miles,  and 
525  won't  buy  many  repairs  for  a 
car  so  light  that  it  shakes  to  pieces 
in  ordinary  service. 

A  Car  of  Super- Value 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  car 

at  51X0(1  could  possess  all  the  ad- 
vantages we  claim  for  the   Master 


"Light  Six."  Until  you  see  it, 
you  cannot  realize  its  distinguished 
beauty;  until  you  ride  in  it,  you 
can  know  nothing  of  the  extraor- 
dinary value  it  offers  at  the  price. 

When  we  say  the  1915  "Light 
Six"  is  a  year  ahead  of  others,  we 
mean  just  what  we  say.  In  design, 
in  luxury,  in  endurance,  in  good 
looks  we  believe  this  to  be  the  most 
advanced  "Six"  on  the  market.  It 
has  today  the  features  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  which  most 
cars  in  the  52000  class  will  not  have 
for  another  year. 

So  we  urge  you  to  take  the 
Chalmers  Test  Ride  with  our  near- 
est dealer.  Let  the  car  itself  prove 
its  super-value. 

After  you  have  taken  the 
Chalmers  Test  Ride,  challenge  any 
comparable  car  to  duplicate  the  per- 
formance. 

The  Larger  Master  "Six" 

2,  4  or  5  passenger  type,  $2175 
6  passenger  Touring  Car,  $2275 

For  the  man  who  wants  a  larger  and 
a  higher  powered  car,  there's  our 
Master  "Six,"  the  fastest  selling  "Six" 
at  its  price  in  this  country. 

Former  owners  ot  $4000  to  $5000 
cars  are  fast  finding  out  that  in  the  Master 
"Six"  they  secure  the  same  six-cylinder 
value  without  the  usual  expense  of  a  car 
of  hitrh  power  and  large  size.  They  - 
that  a  really  better  car  no  one  can  buy; 
a  costlier  car  no  one  really  needs. 


Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit 
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Topics  of  the  Day 


THAT  a  straightforward,  accurate  story  of  what  happened 
in  Colorado  is  still  impossible,  because  of  "press  cen- 
sorship, interrupted  communication,  and  lack  of  dis- 
interested witnesses,"  most  of  the  newspapers  agree.  But 
they  are  beginning  to  make  certain  conclusions  of  their  own  and 
to  give  credence  to  utterances  from  those  who  may  be  said  to 
speak  with  some  measure  of  authority.  In  making  up  their 
minds  about  the  facts  of  those  days 
of  terror  in  the  southern  Colorado 
coal-fields,  they  are  aided  by  an  offi- 
cial declaration  from  the  Federal  War 
Department  that  the  State  troops  in 
certain  localities  "served  to  aggravate 
the  trouble,"  and  by  a  Colorado  mili- 
tary commission's  report  and  coro- 
ner's jury  verdict  finding  the  militia 
in  part  responsible  for  the  Ludlow 
horror.  But  editors  jumping  to  con- 
clusions derogatory  to  Colorado's 
citizen  soldiers  are  rebuked  by  Gov- 
ernor Ammons.  The  Governor  and 
other  State  officials  have  their  own 
heavy  burden  of  criticism  to  bear. 
Looking  forward,   most  editors  con- 


sider arbitration  as  the  only  eventual  solution  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor 
has  taken  steps  toward  such  a  settlement,  but  at  this  writing 
the  operators  still  look  askance  at  all  proposals  of  this  sort. 
The  underlying  causes  of  the  trouble,  which  have  been  confused 
somewhat  in  the  public  mind  by  the  contradictory  assertions 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  strikers' 

spokesmen  on  the  other,  have  been 
set  forth  in  some  detail  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman.  This  eminent  econo- 
mist's statement  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  and  has  been 
widely  quoted  by  the  press.  His 
conclusions  are  on  the  whole  favor- 
able t6  some  of  the  contentions  of 
the  union  officials.  The  operators' 
side  of  the  case  is,  however,  viewed 
favorably  by  those  commercial  and 
industrial  weeklies  which  follow  the 
conservative  daily  press  in  praising 
the  "open-shop"  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  In  the  coal-fields,  there 
is  quiet,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
United      States     troopers,    who     are 
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pingtht  ml  impartially  relieving  all  strikers  ami  mine 

ards  of  their  firearms.  The  coming  of  these  soldiers  is  the 
<.n«-  evenl  in  the  history  <>i  the  affair  which  seems  to  suit  all 
parties. 

A  clear  story  <>t'  the  Ludlow  doings  has  Keen  written  for  the 
New  York  World  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ring  Robinson.  Colorado's 
woman  State  Senator.  She  tells  it  "after  a  careful  study  of  the 
battle-field  ami  the  surrounding  heights  and  arroyos,"  and 
"after  sifting  the  recitals  of  representatives,  both  of  turbulent 
capital  and  turbulent  labor.'"  She  notes  that  the  mine  officials 
and  their  partizans  refer  to  the  strikers  as  the  "ignorant  off- 
Boourings  of  Europe  and  Asia."  but  she  says  they  "evade  the 
fact  that  these  same  'yaps'  were  originally  brought  to  Colorado 
by  the  mine  owners  as  strike-breakers,  to  displace  Americans, 
Welshmen,  and  Scotchmen."  On  one  side  of  the  conflict,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Robinson,  were  the  embittered  strikers,  and 
on  the  other  "three  or  four  militia  officers,  several  other 
men  who  had  a  right  to  wear  the  uniform  of  1  he  Colorado 
militia,  and  a  mob  of  gunmen,  mine  guards,  plug-uglies,  peni- 
tentiary sweepings."  As  Mrs.  Robinson's  story  goes,  taunts 
were  exchanged  between  some  strikers  and  militiamen  the 
day  before  the  Ludlow  fight.  A  guard  said  something  about 
"our  big  roast  to-morrow."  On  that  morrow  Louis  Tikas.  a 
leader  among  the  strikers,  was  sent  for  by  the  militia  commander 
at   Ludlow — 

"While  Tikas  was  in  conference  with  Major  Hamrock,  men  in 
uniform  were  seen  on  Cedar  Hill  pointing  a  machine  gun  at  the 
strikers'  tents. 

"Those  strikers  had  for  days  been  hearing  reports  that  they 
were  to  be  "cleaned  out.'  ...  It  had  been  agreed  that  no  shot 
should  ever  be  tired  from  the  tents,  defenseless  on  the  low- 
lying  prairies.  The  men  were  to  draw  the  soldiers  away  from  the 
tents,  leaving  them  as  sanctuaries  for  the  women  and  children. 

"As  the  strikers  were  rushing  to  the  arroyo,  three  signal 
bombs  were  exploded  in  the  militia  camp.  What  they  signified 
no  one  may  ever  know.  .  .  .  Tikas  [later  killed  in  the  militia 
camp]  broke  from  the  station,  waving  his  arms  for  the  men  to 
return.      At  that  moment  the  tiring  began. 

"Quite  possibly  it  came  first  from  the  strikers  in  the  arroyo. 
Then  the  machine  gun  began  to  rake  the  tents  and  arroyo. 
Bullets  ripped  through  the  tent  walls.  Men  and  women  dodged 
and  crawled  from  the  colony,  seeking  safety  in  the  Black  Hills. 
r'i.'ty  women  took  shelter  in  the  big  railroad  pump-house,  with 


the  levels  below  the  earth.  Other  women  and  children  sought 
the  pits  beneath  the  tents  dug  for  such  an  emergency.  At 
least  eleven  women  and  children  found  in  those  pits  their  graves. 

"A  lire  from  the  strikers  in  the  arroyo  answered  the  lire  of  gun- 
men. There  would  be  occasional  lulls  on  both  sides.  Then  the 
splutter  of  the  machine  gun  would  begin  again 

"At  about  5.30  there  was  another  lull  in  the  firing.  Major 
Hamrock.  standing  near  the  machine  gun  on  Cedar  Hill,  opened 
his  watch,  closed  it  with  a  snap,  and  said  to  Captain  Carson, 
standing  beside  him: 

Wc  '\ .    got  just  forty  minutes  to  burn  those  tents  out.' 

"At  six  o'clock  the  tents  flamed,  while  instantaneously  from 
four  different  points  the  gunmen's  fire  was  directed  against  the 
colony." 

Later,  a  coroner's  jury  sitting  in  Trinidad  brought  in  a  verdict 
that  the  women  and  children  who  perished  at  Ludlow  "came 
to  their  deaths  by  asphyxiation  or  fire  or  both  caused  by  the 
burning  of  the  tents  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  and  the  lire  on 
the  tents  was  started  by  militiamen  under  Major  Hamrock 
and  Lieutenant  Linderfelt  or  mine  guards  or  both  on  the  twenti- 
eth day  of  April,  11*1  i  The  Women's  Peaci  League  Com- 
mittee has  made  investigations  and  charges  these  officers  and 
their  men  with  responsibility  for  the  Ludlow  battle.  The 
report  of  the  State  military  commission  holds  the  strikers 
responsible  for  the  trouble,  but  says  that  soldiers  deliberately 
set  tire  to  some  of  the  tents.  The  militia  are  not  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  deaths  of  the  women  and  children,  however.  They 
are  rather  praised  for  their  "noteworthy  work  in  rescuing" 
many,  while  exposed  to  the  strikers'  fire. 

Rut,  a  Denver  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
observes,  the  question  of  the  immediate  responsibility  at  Ludlow 
"is  lost  in  the  larger  problem  which  Colorado  and  the  nation 
are  now  called  upon  to  solve,"  namely,  the  cause  of  the  stri.'e. 
Protest  ripening  into  rebellion  against  the  long-establishe.l 
political  dominance  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
in  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  counties,  "largely  accounts  for 
our  present  troubles."  says  Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado.  The 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  believes  that  "a  rigid  and  impartial 
investigation"  of  the  company's  workings  would  "reveal  the 
existence  of  gross  injustices  in  both  camp  and  plant."  ( 'ongress- 
man  Seldomridge  thinks  "there  was  ample  justification  for  the 
demand  made  upon  the  company   that   its  employees,  made  up 
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TWO  NEWSPAPER  CORRESPONDENTS,   UNDER  A  FLAG  OP  TRUCE,  TALKING    WITH  STRIKERS. 
Ten  minutes  after  this  picture  was  taken  six  of  the  miners  in  the  group  were  killed. 


of  so  many  diverse  elements  of  nationality,  should  be  permitted 
to  organize  and  have  their  dealings  with  the  company  con- 
ducted in  a  collective  rather  than  in  an  individual  manner." 
Edward  Keating,  another  Colorado  Congressman  quoted  by  the 
New  York  World,  declares  that  peace  and  prosperity  might  now 
prevail  in  his  State  "if  that  obsolete  shibboleth,  'We  have 
nothing  to  arbitrate,'  had  not  been  revived  by  the  mine  owners." 

On  the  other  hand,  Congressman  Kindel  asserts  that  "the 
mine  owners  have  been  complying  with  the  State  laws  in  recent 
times."  And  tho  the  companies  have  in  the  past  controlled 
politics,  "the  present  demands  of  organized  labor  not  only 
represent  the  determination  that  it  shall  now  in  its  turn  be 
allowed  to  control  polities,  but  that  it  shall  dictate  its  own 
terms  to  the  operators."  In  Colorado  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  can 
not  blame  the  employers  who  rebelled  at  the  demand  that  they 
"submit  to  dictation"  from  the  union.  And  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York)  takes  the  same  stand. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  it  says,  "is  right;  the  issue  is  national  and 
permanent.  .  .  .  Dallying  and  delay  increase  the  cost  of  the 
inevitable  clinch  which  alone  can  bring  a  settlement." 

But  the  New  York  Tribune  sees  "no  principle  involved  which 
would  excuse  further  fighting."  Tfie  Wall  Street  Journal  agrees 
that  "there  is  something  to  arbitrate"  in  the  Colorado  coal- 
fields, where  "neither  miner,  militiaman,  nor  operator  seems  to 
concern  himself  about  keeping  the  laws  of  the  State."  As  the 
Springfield  Republican  puts  it,  "the  three  elements  of  miners' 
restlessness  and  turbulence,  corporate  greed  and  desire  to 
dominate,  and  a  weak  executive  submerged  in  rotten  politics, 
combine  to  make  periodical  explosions  inevitable."  Professor 
Seligman,  who  has  studied  the  Colorado  crisis,  agrees  with  The 
Republican  that  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  must  ulti- 
mately be  accepted.  This  Columbia  University  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  thus  sets  forth  the  situation  in  his  Annalist  article: 

"The  demands  of  the  miners  which  led  to  the  strike  were 
seven  in  number: 

1.  The  eight-hour  clay. 

2.  Pay  for  narrow  and  dead  work. 

'A.  A  check  weighman  without  interference  of  company  officials. 

4.  The  right  to  trade  in  any  store  they  pleased. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  criminal  guard  system. 
0.  Ten  per  cent,  advance  in  wages. 

7.   Recognition  of  the  union. 

"Of  these  seven  demands  five  are  guaranteed  under  severe 


penalty  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  ...  Is  it  not  a 
remarkable  commentary  on  the  state  of  American  civilization 
that  individuals  should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  strike  in 
order  to  enforce  a  series  of  laws  which  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
employers  to  obey  and  of  the  State  to  enforce?  That  these  laws 
were  habitually  and  persistently  disregarded  is  claimed  by  the 
unions    and    is    virtually    substantiated   by    official    statements 

in  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  in  Colorado 

"It  is  claimed  by  the  operators  that  this  is  a  fight  against  the 
closed  shop,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  fight  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  union.  The  two  things  are  by  no  means  the  same. 
The  closed  shop  means  that  none  but  union  men  may  be  em- 
ployed; the  recognition  of  the  union  means  that  the  employers 
should  consent  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  with  the 
representatives  of  the  union.  .  .  .  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  individual  'free'  laborer  ordinarily  stands  but  slight  chance 
of  redress,  and  that  progress  has  come  only  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  collective  bargaining." 

Professor  Seligman  answers  the  operators'  question,  "why 
should  mines  be  unionized  when  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  men 
belong  to  the  union?"  by  asking  them  in  turn  whether  "only  10 
per  cent,  sympathize  with  the  union"  or  whether  "90  per  cent, 
are  either  ignorant  of  what  the  union  means  or  afraid  to  lose  their 
jobs  if  they  show  any  active  interest  in  the  union?"  As  for  vio- 
lence, Professor  Seligman  finds  "  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
workmen  and  the  operators."     Why,  he  asks  in  conclusion, 

"should  the  Colorado  coal  operators  find  it  impossible  to  achieve 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished  by  their  colleagues  in 
nearly  every  other  Sta,te  of  the  Union?  And  why  should  so 
much  emphasis  be  put  on  the  sacredness  of  a  'principle'  which 
has  been  abandoned  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  coal-fields 
of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  disappearance  of 
which  is  leading  toward  industrial  peace  and  social  progress?" 

So  much  has  been  said  in  Colorado  and  repeated  in  the  Eastern 
press  derogatory  to  the  Colorado  militia  that  the  vigorous 
and  explicit  defense  of  their  character  by  Governor  Amnions 
and  certain  Colorado  editors  should  be  noted. 

The  Colorado  trouble  brings  a  newspaper  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  Government  undertake  the  regulation  of  mining  through- 
out the  country.  The  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader  declares 
plainly:  "No  good  can  come  out  of  Colorado  until  the  workers 
of  the  State  take  possession  of  the  State  Government  and  estab- 
lish justice  for  themselves."  Tho  the  Houston  Post  has  no  So- 
cialistic inclinations,  it  believes  the  time  is  coming  when  this 
country  must  seriously  consider  "the  question  of  public  owner- 
ship of  the  coal  deposits." 
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OUR   DEBT  TO  VILLA 

EMOTIONS  ranging  all  the  way  From  admiration  and g 
will  to  profound  suspicion  and  even  detestation  arc 
evoked  among  our  editorial  observers  by  the  growing 
ascendency  of  Francisco  Villa's  star  in  Mexico.  Yet  even  the 
most  hostile  of  these  commentators,  while  recognizing  only 
selfish  and  sordid  motives  behind  Villa's  protestations  of 
friendship  for  the  United  Sta 


admit  that  his  prompt  repudi- 
ation of  Carranza's  demand  for 
the  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz 
Baved  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion from  a  position  of  pro- 
found embarrassment.  And  it 
i-  also  admitted  that  in  taking 
this  stand  at  a  moment  when 
all  Mexico  was  at  the  ignition- 
point  with  hatred  of  "the 
gringoes"  and  suspicion  of  our 
motives,  he  imperiled  his  own 
immense  popularity  with  his 
soldiers  and  the  common  people 
of  northern  Mexico.  "Noth- 
ing that  Villa  has  ever  done 
has  been  so  much  to  his  credit 
as  his  recent  trip  to  the  border 
to  loosen  the  tension  between 
his  people  and  the  Americans, 
which  was  reaching  the  break- 
ing-point," writes  Gregory  Ma- 
son, special  correspondent  in 
Mexico  of  the  New  York  Out- 
look. But  in  a  later  dispatch 
Mr.  Mason  explains  that  the 
most  important  reason  for  this 
Mexican  leader's  peaceful  at- 
titude toward  the  United  States 
is  his  desire  to  get  more  am- 
munition over  the  border,  Inn- 
ing at  present  "only  enough  on 
hand  for  one  big  battle."  And 
incidentally    we    are   reminded 

by  the  April  number  of  Mr. 
Mryan's  Commoner  that  it  was 
President  Wilson's  original  de- 
cision to  raise  the  embargo  on 
arms  that  "made  it  possible  for 
Villa  to  make  his  triumphant 

march  southward." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
Villa  rushed   north    to    Juarez 

after  our  forces  seized  Vera  CrUZ  his  first  public  utterance  was 
a  declaration  that  he  would  DOl  he  dragged  into  a  war  with  the 
United  States  by  anybody.  Throwing  his  arm  across  the 
shoulders  of  George  C.  Carothers,  a  special  agent  of  our  state 

Department,  lie  remarked   with  a  smile: 

"Why.  all   Europe  would   laugh  at    us  if  we  went    to  war  with 
you.      They  would  say  'that   little  drunkard,  lluerla.  lias  drawn 

t hem  into  a  tangle  at  last.' " 

And  later,  when  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  New 
York   World  on  the  subject   of  mediation  by  the  "A.   B.  C." 

Powers,  he  said: 

"While  I   am  hoping  thai    these  mediations  will  go  through  to 

success,  yel  I  do  nol  wish  to  see  the  control  of  affairs  t,r<>  out  of 

the  hands  of  the  United  States,  which  is  big  enough,  hroad 
enough,  and  powerful  enough  to  l.e  patient  and  tolerant  of  us  in 
our  troubles. 

"I    would    hate    h,   see   those   three    powerful    South-American 
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MEXICO'S  COMING    MAN. 

General  Villa's  spectacular  victories  over  the  Federal  forces  have  con- 
vinced expert  observers,  according  to  Thr  .  irmy  and  Navy  Journal  •  New 
York >,  that  hi'  Is  a  greater  military  commander  than  the  elder  Diaz. 


countries  gain  too  strong  a  hold  on  my  country,  for  that  would 
not  he  for  our  good,  1  know  them,  and  they  are  like  sonic 
people  in  my  country  who  do  not  always  do  as  they  say. 

"My  first  wish  would  be  that  President  Wilson  handle  this 
whole  affair  alone,  for  I  believe  he  is  honest  and  intelligent 
enough  to  know  what  is  right  and  to  do  it." 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  on  several  such  occasions, 
titter   expressing    his    views    with    clearness   and    decision.    Villa 

made  a  point  of  reminding  the 
interviewer  that  lie  spoke  only 
a-  a  soldier  and  not  a  diplo- 
mat, and  that  the  final  decision 
in  all  matters  rested  with  "my 
chief,  (ieneral  Carranza."  Yel 
simultaneously  with  these  as- 
surances of  his  loyalty  to  Ca- 
rranza come  persistent  rumors 
of  jealousy  and  friction  be- 
tween the  two  Constitutional- 
ist leaders. 

A  few-  days  ago  Representa- 
tive Kent  of  California,  a  Pro- 
gressive, eulogized  Villa  before 
Congress  as  "a  great  leader  of 
men,  who  has  been  growing  in 
power  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
what  the  civilized  world  de- 
mands of  him."  And  a  little 
later  Senator  Lippitt  (Rep.  . 
of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  information 
concerning  published  reports 
that  it  wtts  the  Administra- 
tion's purpose  to  aid  General 
Villa  to  become  the  next  ruler 
of  Mexico.  This  resolution 
was  defeated,  but  during  the 
discussion  it  called  forth  Villa 
was  denounced  as  "a  killer  of 
defenseless  men,  a  robber,  and 
a  violator  of  women." 

"What  manner  of  man  is 
Villa?"  asks  the  Omaha  World 
Hi  raid  I  Ind.).  "  Is  he  playing 
a  square  game  with  his  north- 
ern brother,  oris  he  dexterous- 
ly slipping  us  a  handful  of  cards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deck, 

t  he  while  engaging  us  in  plea- 
sant and  reassuring  conver- 
sation?" The  Omaha  paper 
states  on  the  authority  of  Washington  correspondents  that  Secre- 
tary Bryan  has  such  confidence  in  Villa  that  he  opposed  the  reim- 
position  of  the  embargo  forbidding  the  shipment  of  arms  across 
the  border  to  the  Constitutionalists.  Audit  cites  a  recent  signed 
statement  of  Secretary  Daniels  extolling  the  Constitutionalists  as 
patriots  and  lovers  of  American  liberty  a  statement  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Tin  World-Herald,  was  "inferentially  a  testi- 
monial to  Villa."     Concerning  the  baffling  puzzle  presented  by 

this  Mexican's  personality  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  sa\  : 

"Everything  that  has  been  told  of  Villa  shows  him  as  a 
monster  of  brutality  and  cruelly.  His  entire  history  is  thai  of  a 
robber  and  assassin,  lifted  now,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  into  a 

conspicuous  position  which  be  has  lilled  with  such  signal  military 

ability  as  to  give  him  a  coating  of  serairespectability.     A  Btudj 

of  the  Benton  case  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  thai  he 
first    murdered,   or  sanctioned    the   murder,  of    that    unfort  untile 

man,  then  lied  and  tricked  his  way  out  of  the  responsibility 

for  it.  and  topped  off  hy  playing  horse  with  our  Government 
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in  the  matter  of  allowing:  an  inspection  of  the  body,  being  kindly 
assisted  in  this  latter  Peat  by  his  nominal  bujn  rior,  Carranza, 

"Yet  now  he  seems  to  be  dealing-  and  talking-  like  a  good  and 
honest  man;  a  rugged  fellow,  to  be  sure,  but  of  worthy  parts. 
On  every  opportunity  he  voices  the  most  commendable  senti- 
ments and  resolutions.  He  avows  a  simple  faith  in  us;  lie 
seems  really  to  like  us;  he  is  resorting-  to  every  means  in  his 
power  to  make  us  like  and  trust  him.  He  is  very  plainly  taking- 
pains  to  insure  that  none  of  Ins  subordinates,  or  the  people  in 
the  territory  he  controls,  shall  do  anything-  to  affront  this 
Government.  The  Villa  of  the  last  week,  in  short,  has  been 
quite  another  character  than  the 
Villa  of  the  preceding-  twenty 
years. 

"Which  is  the  real  Villa  -the 
old  one,  or  the  new?  How  much 
of  myth  and  fable  and  injustice 
have  gone,  perhaps,  to  the  making 
of  his  bad  reputation?  Is  it 
possible  that  underneath  that  for- 
bidding- exterior,  back  of  that 
treacherous  smile,  dwells  a  heart 
of  oak — a  manly  soul?  Is  he 
actually  what  he  seems  now,  and 
not  at  all  what  he  has  seemed? 

"We  must  wait  for  the  answer. 
In  due  time  it  will  come — and 
come  from  Villa  himself.  It  is 
probable  that  the  answer,  whether 
yes  or  no,  will  bear  heavily  on  our 
future  relations  with  Mexico. 
Meanwhile,  tho  hoping  for  the 
best  from  him,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  brace  ourselves  for  the  worst. 
For  our  own  part  we  could  look 
.with  rare  complacency  and  ap- 
proval on  a  decision  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  keep  that  embargo  on 
arms  and  ammunition  clamped  on 
tight  for  yet  quite  a  little  while 
longer." 


Less  suspicious  is  the  New 
York  Globe  (Rep.),  which  thinks 
that  "the  war  might  have  been 
over  months  ago  if  there  had  not 
been  so  much  attention  paid  to 
the  fact   that   Villa  once   was   a 

bandit."  Moreover,  adds  The  Globe,  "if  the  belligerency  of 
the  Constitutionalists  were  recognized  by  this  country  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  worry  about  the  results  of  the  mediation; 
the  Mexicans  themselves  would  attend  to  Huerta."  As  this 
paper  sees  it,  Villa  is  not  only  "a  stout  friend  of  this  country," 
but  "a  champion  of  civilization  and  order."  And  in  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  we  read: 


"Whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  its  hand,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  American  people  are  at  present  under  great  obligations 
to  Villa.  He  is  the  one  strong,  commanding  military^  figure  in 
Mexico,  and  he  has  exerted  his  influence  to  help  this  country 
carry  out  the  demands  made  upon  Huerta 

"A  word  from  Villa  would  have  turned  50,000  Constitutional- 
ist troops  against  the  United  States  the  moment  Vera  Cruz 
was  occupied;  yet  this  so-called  bandit  has  not  only  held  his 
men  in  line,  but  they  have  rendered  praiseworthy  services  to  this 
Government. 

"It  was  a  Constitutionalist  army  that  rescued  the  American 
Consul-General  at  Monterey  after  he  had  been  insulted,  arrested, 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Huerta  forces.  At  Tampico  the  Con- 
stitutionalists renewed  the  attack  upon  the  Federals  when 
they  found  that  American  citizens  were  in  danger.  At  Hermo- 
sillo,  Consid  Hostetter  reports  that  the  Constitutionalist  com- 
mander is  rendering  every  possible  aid  to  Americans,  even 
offering  them  financial  assistance 

"Villa  may  have  done  many  things  that  cannot  be  defended; 
for  anarchy  is  not  likely  to  produce  military  leaders  who  are 
overnice  in  their  methods  of  making  warfare.  But  the  man 
stands  out  as  a  strong,  virile  figure  who  commands  the  con- 
fidence of  his  followers  in  the  highest  degree  and  who  seems 
capable  of  loyal  and  disinterested  public  service. 

"It  must  be  plain  to  anybody  of  ordinary  intelligence  that 


Villa  can  simplify  the  American  problem  in  Mexico  or  he  '-an 
make  it  immeasurably  more  complicated.  His  friendship  and 
influence  may  be  worl  h  t  housands  of  troops  to  the  United  stair 

in  restoring- order  and  reestablishing-  representative  government 
in  his  unfort  unale  count  ry. 

"Why,  then,  abuse  him?  Shall  we  be  belter  off  if  Villa's 
friendship  is  alienated  and  his  oO.OOO  armed  veterans  are  turned 
against   us?" 

Among-   many  other   papers   which   are   ready    to    honor   Villa's 

claims  on  our  gratitude  we  And  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.)i 

St.  Louis  Republic  i  Dem. ),  ( 'olum- 
bus  Dispatch  (Ind.),  Buffalo 
Enquirer  (Dem.),  Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman  i  Dem.),  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  (Dem.),  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.),  Sa- 
vannah News  (Dem.;,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republican  (Prog.),  and* 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.).  Con- 
trasting Huerta  and  Villa,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  says: 

"When  we  compare  the  two 
men  as  instruments  of  govern- 
ment and  as  influences  for  the 
reestablishment  of  order  in  Mexi- 
co, Huerta  becomes  a  pigmy  be- 
side Villa.  The  lattcr's  attitude 
at  present  is  the  most  potent  in- 
fluence among  Mexicans  for  the 
inauguration  of  stable  govern- 
ment. He  is  simplifying  the 
American  mission  in  Mexico  and 
strengthening  our  hands  in  every 
way  possible,  converting  Mexi- 
cans by  his  example  from  ene- 
mies into  friends.  Huerta  is  try- 
ing to  fire  the  Mexican  heart 
against  us,  and  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice his  country  to  his  own 
ambition." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  insist  that  Villa  is  at 
war  "for  graft  only";  that  his 
friendship  for  this  country  can 
be  counted  on  only  so  long  as  we  are  pulling  his  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire;  and  that  anything  approaching  an  alliance  with  him 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  "Look  out  for  Villa," 
warns  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  is  convinced  that  "from  Huerta  to  Villa  would  be  a 
jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire."  This  seems  to  be  the 
view  also  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  and  Telegraph  (Rep.), 
New  York  American  (Ind.),  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  Kansas 
City  Journal  (Rep.),  Macon  Telegraph  (Dem.),  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Charleston  Post  (Dem.),  Houston  Chronicle  (Ind.),  and 
Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.). 

President  Wilson's  apparent  sympathy  with  the  Constitu- 
tionalist cause  is  explained  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  on  the  theory  that  the  real  problem  in 
Mexico  is  an  agrarian  problem,  and  that  the  Constitutionalists 
alone  recognize  this  fact  and  offer  a  solution.     We  read: 

"From  information  to-day  given  by  men  close  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  seems  that  the  President  looks  upon  the  Mexican 
problem  as  wholly  an  agrarian  one,  a  trouble  deeply  rooted  in 
the  soil,  or  rather  in  the  system  which  has  made  a  few  men  land- 
holders and  millions  of  men  slaves. 

"Madero  intended  to  make  the  peons  landholders,  and  the 
Administration,  it  is  said,  believes  that  if  Madero  had  not  been 
assassinated,  he  would  have  wrought  the  reform  which  he 
preached.  Carranza  and  Villa,  if  they  come  into  power,  intend 
to  carry  out  the  land  policy  of  Madero.  Therefore  there  went 
out  to  them  a  sympathy  which  finally  became  strong  enough 
to  induce  the  President  to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms  for  the 
Constitutionalists. ' ' 


THE    COUNTRY'S    SAFE!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THREE  VIEW'S  OF   RAILROAD  NEEDS 

To  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads and  to  mosl  of  those  opposing  the  railroad  demands, 
it   may  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  problem  which  the 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission    lias    now    to    decide.      But 

from  the  arguments  made  at  the  final  bearings  on  the  proposed 
rate  increase,  there  are  apparently  three  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy, rather  than  two.  The  carriers,  as  the  New  Orleans 
Time*  Democrat  notes,  "argue  their  absolute  need  of  more 
revenue,  and  have  hacked  their  argument  with  statistics." 
Railroad  Commissioner  Clifford  Thome,  of  Iowa,  who  appears 
for  a  group  of  State  railroad  commissions,  "flatly  challenges 
the  railway  statistics  and  presents  figures  of  his  own  to  show 
them  mistaken.*"  Finally.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  "retained 
by  the  Commerce  Commission  to  assist  in  thorough  presentation 

.of  the  case  from  the  shippers'  Standpoint,"  concedes,  as  the  New 
Orleans  editor  understands  it.  "that  some  of  the  complaining 
carriers  need  a  larger  net  and  operating  revenue,  hut  opposes 
the  genera)  5  per  cent,  advance  and  insists  thai  the  railways 
should  better  'conserve'  their  present  revenues."  So,  con- 
cludes The  Times  Democrat,  "the  Commission  is  offered  choice 
between  three  courses  —approval  of  the  general  advance  asked  by 
the  carriers,  flat  rejection  of  their  appeals,"  and  a  middle  course 
"  which  would  reject  the  'general  advance'  on  general  principles, 
hut  provide  in  other  ways  for  the  carriers'  actual  needs." 

Mr.  Brandeis's  admission  that  the  Eastern  roads  do  need 
additional  revenue  "practically  concedes  the  case  of  the  rail- 
roads," in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Sun.  But  it  seems  to 
other  observers  that  while  Mr.  Brandeis  perceives  the  railroads' 
need,  his  words  do  not  lend  much  encouragement  to  their  hopes 
for  the  kind  of  relief  they  want  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.      In  summing  up  his  conclusions,  he  said: 

"On  the  whole,  the  net  income  and  net  operating  revenues  of 
the  railroads  in  official  classification  territory  are  smaller  than  is 
consistent  with  their  assured  prosperity  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  ...  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  desirable 
that  steps  should  lie  taken  as  promptly  as  reasonably  may  be  t  > 
increase  this  net  revenue.  That  the  method  proposed  by  the 
carriers  for  increasing:  this  net  revenue  is  essentially  unsound; 
that  it  is.  excepl  as  to  a  small  part  of  the  tariffs  which  have  bee  i 
submitted,  contrary  to  law.  and  would  be,  if  approved,  invalid 
and  exceeding  the  powers  vested  by  the  Congress  in  this  Com- 


mission: and.  as  to  the  small  pari  to  which  it  would  be  legal  to 
approve  them,  it  would  be  unwise  to  the  carriers  and  to  the 
community  to  approve  them.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  carriers  which  should  prevent  the  adoption  of  tli 
methods  of  increasing  their  revenue  which  are  conformable  and 
in  accordance  with  their  interests  and  those  of  the  community, 
and  that  there  exists,  and  have  been  indicated  in  this  record,  a 
definite  means  of  increasing  the  revenues  without  resort  to  thea 
unsound,  largely  illegal,  and  horizontal  increases  in  rates." 

In  his  argument,  notes  an  Associated  [Press  correspondent  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Brandeis  harked  back  to  his  previous  declara- 
tions that  the  solution  of  the  railway  managers'  problem  lies 
chiefly  in  "scientific  management,"  which  "by  conservation 
effort  and  resources  should  be  effectual  to  overcome  any  and  all 
increases  in  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor."  lb'  referred,  so 
Tfu  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  observes,  "to  the 
elimination  of  special  allowances  to  shippers,  fret  car-spotting, 
and  other  free  services  now  performed  by  the  roads."  Of 
special  interest,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  are 
Mr.  Brandeis's  mention  of  such  things  as  "the  unprofitableness 
of  passenger  traffic,  perhaps  most  marked  in  connection  with  the 
Pullman  car  service."  These  losses,  according  to  Mr.  Brandeis, 
are  "augmented  by  the  transportation  services  rendered  ab 
lutely  free."  The  volume  of  unpaid  passenger  traffic  is  said  to  be 
still  large,  while  "it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  free  service  in 
hauling  private  cars  and  even  private  trains  is  extensive." 
Mr.  Brandeis  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  5  per  cent,  rate 
advance  would  "intensify  existing  injustice  and  discrimination"; 
"it  would  give  additional  revenues  where  relief  is  not  needed,  and 
would  fail  to  give  adequate  revenues  to  carriers  who  are  most  in 
need  of  relief."  And  Ik-  tells  the  railroad  men  "that,  by  con- 
servation, net  revenues  may  lie  largely  and  speedily  inereast  i. 
and  that  the  sources  available  would  yield  revenues  far  in  exc<  is 
of  the  $50,000,000  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise." 

While  it  admits  that  the  Eastern  railroads  have  made  out  a 
prima-facie  case,  the  Topeka,  Capital  is  among  those  who  think  that 
"if  the  Commission  renders  a  decision  combining  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Brandeis  and  the  concession  of  some  pari  of  the  rate 
advance  asked  it  will  be  about  what  the  public  expects." 

But  the  Brandeis  suggestions  have  no  practical  value  whatever 
in  the  eyes  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Providence  Journal,  and  other 
Eastern  papers.  The  Baltimore  Sun  finds  two  objections  to  the 
Brandeis  plan:  first,  "it  might  provide  a  quarter  loaf,  but  then 
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THE  ONLY  8ALLTE  THAT  CAM  BATI8F1    <  B  .now. 

— Ireland  in  the  Oolumtnu  Dispatch. 


TllKIIK  AUK  THE  DOORS.     TAKE  SOUR  CHOICE,  BUT  OOl 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
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W.    1'.    (i.    HAKDING. 


ADOLPH  C.  MILLER.  HENHY    A.    WHEELEB.  PAUL  M.    WAHBURG. 

I'oiir  of  the  men  chosen  by  President  Wilson  for  membership  in  tin;  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  will  control  our  new  banking  and  currency 
system.    The  law  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  shall  be  ex  officio  members. 

OFFERED    PLACES    ON    THE    NEW    CURRENCY    BOARD. 


is  no  assurance  that  it  would  furnish  the  whole  loaf  demanded 
for  immediate  wants"  of  the  railroads;  secondly,  "it  involves  an 
elaborate  system  of  reorganization  and  readjustment  that  might 
require  considerable  time  to  work  out  and  which  might  injuri- 
ously affect  many  large  trade  and  commercial  centers."  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  would  remind  Mr.  Brandeis.  of  the 
"established  fact"  that  "whatever  increase  is  granted  to  railways 
in  a  given  competitive  territory  must  be  granted  to  all  alike." 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  would  show  him  what  a  "grotesque 
physical  impossibility"  it  would  be  for  the  Commission  to  pass 
upon  "every  individual  rate."  Finally,  the  Newark  News  tells 
Mr.  Brandeis  that  his  exhortation  to  scientific  management 
would  be  more  effective  "if  it  were  addrest  to  some  business 
whose  prices  are  measurably  determined  by  cost  of  production 
— which,  in  short,  make  their  own  rates." 

The  News  further  observes  that  the  "'free  services'  of  which 
Mr.  Brandeis  makes  so  much"  were  in  no  sense  secret,  whether 
they  were  rebates  or  not.  And  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen 
makes  editorial  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  roads  have 
already  agreed  to  make  a  charge  for  "spotting"  cars. 

Mr.  Thorne,  as  has  been  noted  before,  goes  further  than  Mr. 
Brandeis  and  refuses  to  admit  the  railroads'  need  of  funds. 
He  quoted  figures  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  substantiate  his  assertions  that  the  roads  in  the  Eastern 
district  have  been  really  more  prosperous  in  the  last  five 
years  than  ever  before.  The  carriers'  own  exhibits,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thorne,  show  that  last  year  they  had  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  all  expenditures  and  pay  their  operating 
expenses,  fixt  charges,  taxes  and  interest,  and  had  left  over  a 
sum  equivalent  to  S.07  per  cent,  on  their  entire  capital  stock. 

But  most  of  the  editors  find  more  convincing  the  figures 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  railroads  showing  a  de- 
crease in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  as  compare  1 
with  the  previous  year,  of  $21,161,824  in  revenues,  and  $69,- 
355,881,  or  26  per  cent.,  in  operating  income.  Returns  on 
investment  show  a  drop  from  5.53  per  cent,  to  4.47  per  cent. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  cites  twelve  important  roads  which  have 
reduced  or  passed  dividends  in  the  last  twelve  months — "It  is  a 
grim  list,  and  the  end  is  not  yet." 

With  these  figures  and  arguments  before  them,  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  prepared  to  settle 
the  5  per  cent,  increase  question  one  way  or  another.  News- 
paper predictions  as  to  the  Commission's  decision  incline  toward 
t  he  belief  that  the  roads  will  receive  some  measure  of  relief. 


Charges  of  undue  attempts  to  influence  the  Commission  baye 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but  have  not  been 
widely  credited.  Our  readers  interested  in  tbe  prospects  of  an 
early  decision  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  that  point  elsewhere 
in  our  columns. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE    RESERVE    BOARD 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  last  week  of  President  Wilson's 
selections  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  marked  the 
second  great  step  toward  putting  into  effect  the  new 
Currency  Act  which  was  signed  last  December.  The  first  step 
was  the  choice  of  the  twelve  reserve-bank  cities  by  the  organ- 
ization committee,  which  now  announces  that  sufficient  capital 
has  been  subscribed  in  each  district  to  warrant  the  opening  of  the 
new  banks.  These  banks,  according  to  Washington  dispatches, 
are  now  being  organized,  "and  the  expectation  of  officials  is 
that  within  another  month  the  entire  system  will  be  in  full 
swing,"  altho  "there  are  certain  transitions  that  will  occupy  a 
greater  length  of  time."  But  these  appointments  are  important 
not  merely  because  they  will  enable  the  new  financial  system  to 
start  operations,  but  because,  in  the  opinion  of  many  expert 
observers,  the  success  or  failure  of  that  system  depends  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  Reserve  Board. 

While  the  selection  of  the  reserve  centers  aroused  a  chorus  of 
criticism  not  entirely  confined  to  disappointed  cities,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  editorial  comment  on  the  Reserve  Board  ap- 
pointments seems  to  be  one  of  cordial  approval.  In  fact,  as 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  sees  the  situation,  these  appoint- 
ments "will  go  far  to  remove  the  bad  impression  created  by  the 
selection  of  the  reserve  cities."  While  "frenzied  finance  of 
various  kinds,  monopolistic  and  populistic,"  may  not  accord 
unqualified  approval  to  all  the  appointees,  remarks  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  "substantial  business  and  industry  will 
applaud  and  take  courage."  Among  the  many  papers  agreeing 
that  the  new  boarfl  is  a  body  that  can  not  fail  to  inspire 
confidence  in  all  sections  we  find  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.). 

"It  may  safely  be  said,"  remarks  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  (Com.),  "that  the  successful  organization  and 
operation  of  the  new  banking  and  currency  system,  in  at  least 
its  early  stages,  depends  absolutely  upon  the  competency,  the 
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THE   SCENE  OF   WEST  VIRGINIA'S   MINE   HORROR 

The  crowd  a(  Keelcs  waiting  in  vain  for  news  of  rescue,  or  of  hope  for  the  entombed  miners  in  (lie  New  River  Collieries  Company's  Mine  \..  5 
An  explosion  on  April  28  wrecked  two  connected  mines,  killing  ITS  men.  while  67  escaped.  For  several  days  rescuing  parties,  under  the  direction 
of  Coventor  Hatfield,  were  unable  to  reach  the  bodies  in  No.  5.  The  mine  is  said  to  have  been  well  equipped,  and  all  precautions  are  thought 
to  have  been  taken.      The  precise  cause  of  the  explosion  may  be  brought  out  at  the  official  investigation. 


discretion,  and  wisdom  of  the  five  men  who.  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  are  to 
constitute  this  hoard.""  "One  of  the  chief  points  of  criticism 
in  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,"  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  reminds  its.  "was  the  power  and  discretion  lodged  in 
this  hoard" — a  power  and  discretion,  it  adds,  "which  will  make 
it  perhaps  the  most  influential  financial  body  in  the  world." 
Its  power  is  thus  defined  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.): 

"It  will  not  only  exerciso,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  important 
functions  as  to  supervision  of  the  banks  now  performed  by  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  will  not  only  supervise  and  reg- 
ulate the  issue  and  retirement  of  the  new  hank  currency  (a  duty 
requiring  experience  and  judgment  l,  hut  it  may.  on  a  vote  of  five 
members  out  of  the  seven  on  the  hoard,  require  one  regional 
central  bank  to  rediscount  paper  for  another;  and  it  may,  in  an 
emergency,  suspend  for  a  stated  term  all  requirements  for 
maintenance  of  cash  reserves  by  hanks  in  the  system.'" 

President    Wilson's   choice  of    Richard   Olney,   Secretary   of 

Stale  under  Cleveland,  for  governor  of  the  Reserve  Board,  was 
hailed  with  virtually  unanimous  approval,  hut  Mr.  Olney 
declined  the  appointment,  leaving  one  place  to  he  tilled.  The 
selection  of  Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  Fork, 
is  received  with  scarcely  less  enthusiasm  in  some  quarters, 
alt  ho  certain  Progressive  Republican  Senators  are  said  to  regar  I 
him   as   "reactionary.'*     According   to    the   St.    Louis    Republic 


(l)eni.),  "he  offers  thai  rare  combination,  a  practical  financier 

who  is  deeply  learned  in  the  theory  and  history  of  finance,"  and 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  rejoices  that  he  is  "in  every  way 
removed  from  sympathy  with  the  'fiat ism'  that  lurks  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  new  system,  hopeful  of  finding  an  entrance  in 
the  reserve  provisions."  Mr.  Warburg,  we  learn  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "had  much  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  Aldrich 
plan  of  currency  reform,  from  which  the  best  features  of  the 
Administration's  plan  were  borrowed." 

Mr.  W.  I'.  G.  Harding,  who  represents  the  South  on  the 
hoard,  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  According  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "he  is 
spoken  of  in  the  banking  community  as  a  hard-headed,  practical- 
minded  citizen,"  and  is  "probably  as  excellent  a  Southern 
banker  as  could  he  chosen." 

Adolph  C.  Miller,  of  Berkeley.  California,  was  "a  radical 
economic  theorist  in  his  academic  days."'  says  Tki  Sun,  "hut  is 
described  by  those  who  know  him  as  a  straight  thinker  and  a 
lucid  reasoner."  He  holds  a  professorship  of  finance  in  the 
University  of  California. 

Henry  A.  Wheeler,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago  and  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Com- 
merce, is  described  hy  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.)  as  "one  of 
the  ahlesf  of  the  younger  hankers,"  and  "a  thorough  student  of 
American  banking  and  business  conditions."    He  is  a  Republican. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Tm.  Missouri  mule  follows  the  flat;.      Boston  Transcript. 

i    swi   wrote  the  one-term   plank   in   the   Huertista   platform. 
<      tmbia  si<ih . 
1 1  is  cheerful  to  see  i  be  score-board  get  ting  the  better  ol  the  war  bulletin. 
Spring/It  i<i  Republican. 

ii    Commerce   Commission   siiii    holds   the   real    record    for 
watchful  waiting      Wall  Street  Journal. 

Win  .mi  .u  the  COal-mlner  is  at  work  or  on  B  strike  he  seems  In  be  iii 
habitual  danger      St   Louts  Globe  Democrat. 

\\  ii  \  n  \  i  i.  the  outcome  of  mediation,  Vera  <  'in/,  will  unjoj  the  blessings 
of  good  government  for  a  while      New  Orleans  Times  Democrat 

Despite  the  abolition  of  the  wine  mess, the  Navy  appears  to  retain  K  • 
old-time  punch.     Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


This  V  B.  C.  diplomacy  will  pan  out  only  if  it  delivers  P  D,  Q. — 
Omaha  Bet 

Yi  an   Sim     Kvi    has   al    least    left     one   1    in   "constitution"     -Springfield 

Republican. 

Probabli   ii   is  a  n:'u     Presidential  race  that   T.  R.  has  discovered 
Philadelphia  u<  cord. 

I  i  will  take  but  one  word  from  Washington  to  put  the  grin  and  go  in 
gringo.     Boston  Transcript. 

\  Pboru  merchant  deals  in  " Irish  confetti."  We  take  it  that  he  runs 
a  brick-yard.     Chicago  Tribune. 

Tm:  fael    thai    most    of  OUT  wars  start    in   April   proves  that    men   will  do 

most  anything  to  gel  awaj   from  the  spring  house-cleaning.     Des  Moines 
/,'.  gisti  i  and  Leader. 
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THE  "ULSTER    PLOT" 


THE    PLOTS  AND   PLOTTERS  that  have  stained  the 
pages  of  English  history  have  usually  aimed  at  the  King 
or  the  Government,  l>ui  the  latest  one  to  be  "  unearl  bed  " 
is  a  plot  of  tin-  Governmenl  againsl  the  people,  or  againsl  some 
of  them   who   live  in   Ulster.     The   Unionists   seriously   charge 
the    Liberal    Governmenl    with    ordering    troops    into    Ulster 
with    the   deliberate    idea   of   provoking   disorder,    which    would 
supply  an  excuse  for  mowing  down  the  Ulstermen  with  machine 
guns  and  wiping  out  the  opposition  to  Home  Rule  in  a  whirl- 
wind  of   slaughter.     The  refusal 
of  the  officers  to  go  balked  the 
plot.     The  reply  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  that   the    military    were 
being  sent    merely  to  guard  the 
arsenals,  which  were  threatened 
by  Carson's  army  of  Ulstermen, 
but  Mr.   Bonar   Law,   leader  of 
the  Opposition,   met  this  expla- 
nation on  the  floor  of  Parliament 
by    intimating,   in  guarded    and 
diplomatic  language,  that  if  Mr. 
Asquith   alleged    this  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  expedition,  he  mis- 
handled the  facts.     As  the  Lon- 
don Star  remarks,  "Not   to  put 
too    fine    a    front    upon   it,   Mr. 
Bonar    Law    called    the    Prime 
Minister  a  liar."      The  London 
Times  suggests  that  Mr.  Asquith 

confide  his  explanation  to  the  marines,  and  says  of  the  extensive 
movements  of  ships  and  land  forces: 

"They  certainly  included  a  great  deal  more  than  the  guarding 
of  a  few  stores,  which  has  hitherto  been  put  forward  with  a  sort 
of  blank  and  dogged  iteration  as  the  sole  object  and  purpose  in 
view.  The  troops  used  for  this  purpose  were  actually  moved, 
and  nothing  happened.  The  real  precautionary  measures  caused 
no  excitement  and  raised  no  opposition.  What  had  cavalry  and 
ships  of  war  to  do  with  guarding  stores?" 

The  London  Evening  Standard  is  in  doubt  about  the  veracity 
of  the  Cabinet  in  this  business  and  finds  some  serious  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies  in  their  statements.     But,  it  adds: 

"The  truth  is  coming  out  slowly  but  surely,  and  it  is  already 
hard  to  see  how,  in  the  light  of  full  revelation,  the  Cabinet  can 
support  the  weight  of  the  indictment  brought  against  them. 
.  .  .  For  the  effect  of  the  Prime  Minister's  tactics  of  mystifi- 
cation has  been  to  leave  him  with  no  intelligible  line  of  defense. 
He  can  no  longer  deny  the  plot.  He  can  not  now  justify  it,  in 
view  of  his  previous  denials.  He  can  not  save  the  ship  by 
throwing  over  another  Jonah  to  follow  Colonel  Seely,  for  it  is 
quite  as  easy  to  prove  from  his  statements  that  the  Cabinet 
generally  were  responsible  for  each  important  step  as  it  is  to 
prove  that  the  Cabinet  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Churchill's 
more  audacious  schemes.  The  truth  is  that,  apart  from  miracles, 
the  Government's  plight  is  hopeless.  The  blow  dealt  last  March 
was  mortal,  and  the  cleverest  political  physician  can  not  get  the 
patient  on  his  legs  again." 

In  a  calmer  but  equally  firm  tone  the  London  Morning  Post, 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  press,  remarks: 

"We  repeat  that  the  Government  rests  under  a  most  serious 
charge.  They  are  accused  of  intending  to  use  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  the  people  of  Ulster,  and  then 
to  crush  their  organized  resistance  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  before 


that  measure  became  law.  They  had  actually  appointed  a 
military  officer  to  supersede  the  civil  magistracy  of  Belfast.  He 
was  to  take  over  charge  of  the  police,  and  it  is  clear  thai  the 
capital  of  Ulster  was  to  be  placed  under  martial  law.  All  this, 
remember,  not  only  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  on  the 
statute-book,  but  before  the  ( lo.vernmenl  had  ventured  upon  a 
single  charge  or  a  single  action  or  a  single  attempt  to  prove  the 
illegality  of  the  Ulster  volunteer  movement.  Were  the  Gov- 
ernmenl assuming  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  must  proceed  by  illegality,  martial 
law,  and  fiat  of  the  Executive?    Were  they  to  rely  on  a  partizan 

Parliament  to  give  them  an  in- 
demnity for  the  illegalities  they 
intended  to  commit'.'  Were  such 
things  to  be  done  in  the  name 
of  Liberalism  and  in  order  to  set- 
tle the  Irish  question  by  a  Gov- 
ernment that  has  always  con- 
tended that  force  is  no  remedy? 
We  advise  our  readers  to  ponder 
well  this  subject.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  Ministers  de- 
signed this  act  of  terrorism  and 
coercion — for  all  this  talk  about 
an  infinite  series  of  'honest  mis- 
understandings' deceives  nobody. 
If  these  things  may  be  done  to 
Ulster,  they  may  be  done  to  any 
body  of  citizens.  No  one  is  safe 
from  the  arbitrary  use  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  coerce  the 
civil  population." 

CAUGHT  IN  TIME. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


The  most  powerful  Liberal  or- 
gan in  the  north  of  England,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  however,  supports  Mr.  Asquith's  plea  that 
the  military  and  naval  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland  merely  as  a 
precautionary  measure  for  keeping  the  peace  and  guarding 
military  stores,  and  we  read: 

"That  the  Government's  preparedness,  even  for  contingencies 
which  it  thought  improbable,  should  be  made  a  ground  of  re- 
proach against  it  is  due  entirely  to  a  confusion  of  thought,  gen- 
uine or  malicious,  between  preparedness  against  a  calamity  and 
desire  to  bring  it  about.  Is  not  the  naval  and  military  policy  of 
all  Europe  based  on  the  distinction  which  the  Opposition  persist 
in  ignoring?  We  are  always  being  told  by  the  Opposition  that 
large  armies  and  navies  are  the  best  guaranties  of  peace.  Why 
should  they  be  merely  provocative  in  Ulster?" 

The  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette  ridicules  the  charge  in  the 
following  terms: 

"In  the  present  case  there  is  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  such  a 
charge,  and  nothing  to  render  it  even  intelligibte  except  the  ob- 
session of  the  Opposition  that  any  measures  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  the  peace  in  Ulster  or  to  guard  against  the 
menace  of  force  in  that  province  are  treason  against  the  'Pro- 
visional Government.'  That  organization  is,  in  their  opinion, 
to  have  full  liberty  to  threaten  the  Government  with  force;  the 
Government  is  guilty  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  compounded 
of  malice,  lying,  and  wickedness,  if  it  takes  any  steps  to  guard 
against  the  flouting  of  legal  authority 

"We  are  asked  to  .  .  .  think  of  the  Ulster  army  as  an  army 
of  peace.  Long  may  it  remain  so:  but  why,  if  it  is  an  army  of 
peace,  it  should  be  violently  offended  because  the  Government 
takes  simple  precautions  to  guard  its  own  stores;  and  why,  if 
an  army  at  all,  it  should  think  the  possible  appearance  of  another 
army  in  the  field  against  it  a  monstrous  outrage  is  not  explained 
to  us.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  danger  which  may  have 
threatened  the  depots,  whether  from  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Ulster  movement  or  from  irresponsible  persons,  but  if  tthe 
Government  thought  them  unduly  exposed,  the  opinion  of  the 
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mcrs:  td  the  contrary  could  certainly  not  have  absolved 
them  from  taking  precautions. 

"Conservativee  in  this  country  are  in  the  habil  of  expressing 
.it  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  the  suffragettes,  but 
their  Ulster  doctrine  is  on  all  fours  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst's.  The 
I'Kiermen  may  gel  rilled  may  arm  and  drill  men  with  the  avowed 
objeol  of  resisting  the  Government,  may  break  all  the  laws,  hut 
if  the  Government    takes  steps  against    them,   it    is   to  he   held 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  MEXICO. 

Peon — "What  is  all  this  barbarism  and  devastation?  " 
Indian — "Merely  the  little  diversion  of  those  who  call  us  bar- 
barians." — Fischietlo  (Turin). 

guilty  of  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  the  Army  is  to  be  justified 

in  refusing  to  obey  orders 

"There  is  nothing  that  the  Government  desires  less  than  to 
use  force  in  lister.  Civil  war  for  the  narrow  issues  which  now 
divide  parties  would  be  a  wicked  absurdity.  But  in  the  present 
case  v,  c  see  armed  force  used  as  a  factor  in  home  politics,  pre- 
cisely as  diplomatists  use  it  in  foreign  affairs — used,  that  is  to 
say,  lo  put  pressure  on  the  Government  and  to  compel  if 
to  yield  what  it  would  not  yield  to  argument.  There  is  no  end  to 
this  method  when  it  is  once  conceded.  It  may  be  used  by- 
Irish  Nationalists  as  well  as  by  Irish  Unionists,  by  labor  or  by 
capital.  It  reduces  Parliament  to  absurdity,  leads  back  to  pri- 
vate war  and  confused  struggles  between  factions  for  the  pos- 
1011  of  the  military  power.  The  question  once  raised  can  not 
be  shelved  or  evaded  and,  until  we  have  got  right  about  it,  will 
overshadow  all  politics." 

Mr.  Asquith  being  challenged  in  Parliament  lo  explain  (he 
movements  of  ships  and  soldiers  in  Ireland  scouted  the  idea  of 
a  ministerial  "plot,"  and  gave  written  answers,  according  to  the 
London  Times  parliamentary  report,  to  a  number  of  questions 
with  reference  to  the  recent  military  "precautions"  with  regard 
to  Ulster. 

"Mr.  (Irani  asked  whether  any  of  the  troops  recently  moved 
into  lister  had  been  ordered  to  return  to  their  original  stations; 
and.  if  BO,  whether  the  withdrawal  of  troops  indicated  a  change 
in  the  Government's  plans,  or  whether  it  resulted  from  any 
alteration  of  the  situation  in   Lister. 

"Mr.  Asquith  replied:  'None  of  the  troops  have  been 
ordered  to  move,  but  some  small  details  will  probably  mo\c 
shortly  for  the  convenience  of  annual  training  and  to  adjust 
barrack  accommodation  arrangements.'" 

With    regard    to    the    licet    he    said    thai    its    movements    had 

nothing  to  do  with  the  Ulster  situation,  much  less  were  they  in- 
tended to  overawe  the  Ulster  Unionists  and  ( 'arson's  Volunteers. 


FRENCH   PRESS  ON   GENERAL    HUERTA 

HUERTA  is  not  regarded  in  Europe  with  the  pious 
horror,  if  not  execration,  which  his  name  excites  in 
Washington.  The  assassination  of  Madero  is  not 
charged  to  his  account  by  the  general  press  of  Berlin,  Pari-, 
and  London.  The  public  men  of  France  are  less  interested 
in  Huerta's  personal  character  or  his  rights  to  the  presidential 
chair  than  in  the  safety  of  French  investments  in  Mexico.  To 
safeguard  these,  many  merchants  of  Paris  have  entered  into  a 
"League  for  the  Protection  of  French  Interests  in  Mexico," 
and  the  delegates  of  this  league  have  interviewed  Mr.  Doumergue, 
President  of  the  Council,  requesting  him  to  use  all  his  influence 
toward  establishing  a  normal  condition  of  affairs.  The  French 
Premier  responded  by  instructing  the  representatives  of  his 
Governmenl  at  Washington  and  the  City  of  Mexico  to  support, 
as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  the  mediatory  offers  of  the  South- 
American  republics.  Their  action  is  considered  by  the  French 
press  to  be  a  most  important  move  toward  the  establishment  of 
tranquillity.  It  affords  General  Buerta,  says  the  Paris  Temps, 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  with  honor  from  the  doubtful  and 
dangerous  position  toward  the  United  States  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself.     To  quote  the  comment  of  this  paper: 

"While  Europe  does  not  consider  Huerta  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Madero.  the  quarrel  between  the  President  of  Mexico 
and  President  Wilson  ought  not  to  result  in  the  confiscation 
of  Mexico.  General  Huerta  must  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake 
of  his  country. 

"The  efforts  of  the  three  South-American  republics  to  mediate 
in  the  matter  promise  well  for  the  outcome." 

These  efforts  are  not  altogether  unselfish,  adds  the  Tern /is. 
They  show  that  the  Washington  Government  is  regarded  as  a 
formidable  menace  by  its  southern  neighbors,  and  we  read: 

"The  three  republics  who  favor  mediation  regard  the  ex- 
pansion of  North  America  as  a  danger  which  has  to  be  faced. 
Division  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  cause  of  weakness  to  these 
southern  republics,  and  the  task  which  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  are  now  undertaking  for  the  pacification  of  Mexico  plainly 
indicates  that  South  America  is  bound  on  checking,  by  concerted 
action,  the  extravagances  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
gradual  invasions  of  United  States  imperialism." 

Here  is  Huerta's  opportunity  for  a  splendid  exhibition  of  self- 
sacrifice,  we  are  told.  He  can  show  that  he  is  neither  a  greedy 
bandit  nor  an  ambitious  usurper,  but  a  patriot: 

"Huerta  would  act  in  a  noble  disinterestedness  if  he  were  to 
make  all  possible  sacrifices  to  insure  the  success  of  this  proffered 
mediation,  which  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  Lai  in  America, 
strong,  united,  at  peace,  and  mistress  of  its  proper  destiny." 

Another  great  Paris  paper,  tin'  QauLoie,  thinks  that  in  all 
probability  the  Provisional  President  will  not  regard  the  matter 
in  this  light,  and  we  are  told: 

"It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Huerta  will  give  up  his  position 
to  those  who  are  opposing  him.  For  many  months  he  has 
fought  them,  and  now  at  last  he  is  appealed  to  as  being  before 
the  world  the  only  representative  of  a  regular  Governmenl  in 

Mexico." 

The  third  of  the  most  able  and  important   papers  of  Paris  is 
the  Figaro,  which  seems  to  recognize  in  Huerta  a  certain  Napo- 
leonic force  of  character.      He  is  a  second  Toiissaint  l'Ouverture 
.in  the  eyes  of  this  editor,  who  remarks: 

"  Huerta  is  an  Indian,  and  his  natural  sentiments  are  as  little 
in  accord  with  those  of  South-Americans  as  they  are  with  those 
of  North-Americans.  It  is  to  he  feared  that  he  will  resist  the 
interference  of  Brazil  just  as  he  has  resisted  the  interference  of 
Washington's  John  Lind.  for  he  is  as  cunning  as  he  i-  obstinate 
and  energetic." 


The   Pari-    Eclair,   a   clever,   light, 
organ  of  popular  opinion,  exclaims: 


and    sometimes    frivolous 
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"Behold  the  Mexican  pigmy  face  fco  face  wit  1 1  the  Yankee 
giant! 

"President    Wilson,    whose    imperious    pacifism    lias    invented 

the  strangest  of  diplomatic  policies,  wishes  to  exact  the  sub- 
mission or  even  the  desl  rucl  ion  of  Mexico,  yet  lias  so  far  avoided 
the  appearance  of  waging  war.  He  now  has  come  to  the  end 
of  his  rope.  The  hollowness  of  the  compromise  which  was 
made  in  his  refusal  of  recognition  to  the  de  facto  Presidenl  of 
Mexico  was  shown  the  day  that  Huerta  declined  to  be  intimi- 
dated and  forced  his  adversary  to  the  vigorous  execution  of  a 
threatened  ultimatum." 

Viewing  the  matter  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  the 
HJconomiste  Frangais  (Paris)  dwells  upon  the  temptation  which 
the  United  States  has  to  occupy  Tampico,  "the  great  port  of  the 
petroleum  district,"  but  half  justifies  Huerta  in  refusing  "to 
salute  ceremoniously  the  American  flag,"  "a  demonstration 
quite  unusual,  and  unknown  in  international  law."  Of  the 
temporary  arrest  of  American  marines  this  paper  says: 

"General  Huerta  declares  that  he  made  all  possible  excuses 
for  this  act,  and  that  if  he  were  to  make  a  solemn  salute  to  the 
American  flag  he  would  appear  to  recognize  an  American  author- 
ity over  Mexican  affairs.  In  a  word,  this  salute  would  equal  an 
act  of  vassalage  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
He  would,  in  fact,  in  this  way  seem  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty 
in  Mexico  of  the  great  American  federation.  Possibly  this 
sentiment  is  perfectly  justifiable." 

The  official  attitude  of  the  French  Government  is  reported 
to  be  favorable  to  President  Wilson's  claims,  while  the  French 
people  are  indifferent  and  uninterested.  The  Government 
officials  recall  that  French  criticisms  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  caused  a  general  American  boycott 
of  France  by  American  tourists  and  merchants,  with  a  loss  of 
millions  of  francs,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  ex- 
perience. But  the  commercial  class  are  said  to  fear  that  United 
States  interference  in  Mexico  will  promote  our  trade  at  the 
expense  of  Europe,  and  they  have  influenced  the  press  to  take 
the  same  view.     A  Paris  merchant  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"You  ask  why  the  French  papers  regard  the  American  policy 
with  hostility.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  disorder  in  Mexico  has 
been  deliberately  fostered  by  Americans  for  their  own  purposes, 
their  hostility  to  Huerta  being  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not 


A  TRYING  POSE. 

The  South-American  Republics — "Will  not  the  signor  arbi- 
trate those  differences  ?  " 

Uncle  Sam — "With  pleasure,  gentlemen;  but  I'll  just  hold  this 
pose  while  we're  at  it."  — The  Sun  (Vancouver). 

been  a  puppet  in  their  hands,  as  Villa  and  Carranza,  and  that 
he  has  shown  himself  disposed  to  recognize  the  perfectly  honest 
bargains  made  by  himself  and  his  predecessors  with  Continental 
financiers. 

"Without  impugning  the  good  faith  of  President  Wilson,  it  is 


dear  that  American  interests  will  have  priority.  We  consider 
that  Diaz  was  driven  out  because  he  endeavored  to  resisl  the 
American  invasion.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  should  regard  with 
approval  the  methods  of  coercion   which,  in  our  opinion,  are 

Unjustified    and,    in    fact,    actuated    liv    the    desire    for    financial 
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A  PRICKLY  PAIR. 

— Daily  News  and  Leader  (London). 

profit.     We  regard  President  Wilson  as  sincere,  but  put  in  a 
false  position  by  the  big  interests. 

"Take  the  case  of  England  in  Egypt:  we  admit  that  England 
pacified  that  unhappy  country,  but  who  cut  the  melon?  The 
Americanization  of  Mexico  means  to  us  the  same  as  the  Angliciza- 
tion  of  Egypt." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN'S  MERCHANT  NAVY 
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O  BOLDLY  and  unlock  the  ocean  gates,"  was  the 
message  given  in  a  dream  to  Christopher  Columbus 
in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  followed 
the  inspiration  of  that  voice,  but  not  until  our  own  day  has  the 
key  been  turned  in  the  gate  to  India.  That  work  is  the  climax 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Genoese  captain,  says  the  Minerva  (Rome), 
an  able  weekly  review  of  events  in  Columbus's  homeland.  It 
dwells  particularly  on  the  fact  that  the  Panama  Canal  has 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  countries  of  the 
far  East.  It  will  end,  we  are  told,  in  Europeanizing,  or  perhaps 
Americanizing,  the  people  of  Nippon  and  far  Cathay.  There 
was  a  time  when  Japan  especially  strove  to  live  secluded  from 
the  influence  of  Western  civilization.  The  rulers  of  the  country 
decreed  that  no  vessels  should  be  built  in  her  shipyards  of 
sufficient  size  and  strength  to  cross  the  ocean.  This  is  now  all 
changed,  and  the  wonderful  development  of  Japan's  merchant 
navy  is  really  one  of  the  most  striking  events  in  her  history 
for  the  past  forty  years.     To  quote  the  Minerva: 

"From  remote  antiquity  to  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Japan  cultivated  commercial  relations  with 
China,  Indo-China,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  '  But  in  1636  a 
law  was  promulgated  forbidding  the  subjects  of  the  Empire 
to  build,  buy,  or  possess  junks  of  more  than  50  tons  burden. 
This  was  intended  to  exclude  traders  as  well  as  fishermen  from 
having  the  material  means  of  going  out  far  from  shore,  and  the 
Government  of  Nippon  hoped  in  this  way  to  hinder  forever  the 
people  of  the  West  from  exercising  upon  the  country  even  the 
slightest  social  or  economic  influence." 

These  Draconian  limitations  were,  however,  gradually  relaxed. 
In  1800,  or  thereabouts,  the  Mikado  bought  for  his  own  private 
use  a  three-masted  ship  from  Holland;  his  example  was  followed 
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;al  feudal  lord-,  <>r  ilainiios, 

who  purchased  sailing  yachts  in 
Europe.  Somewhat  later  the  old 
law  was  repealed,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire  were  lefl  at  liberty 
to  construe!  vessels  of  whatever 
size  they  chose.  Since  then  theprog- 
of  Japanese  mercantile  ship- 
ping has  been  amazing: 

"Three  years  after  the  repeal 
of  the  restrictive  law  by  the  young 
Mikado  Mutsa-Hito  the  merchant 
navy  of  Japan  comprised  thirty- 
five  sailing  ships,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  8,320  burden;  ninety-six 
steamers,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
23,364  burden;  while  in  1910  the 
number  of  sailing  ships  rose  to  (».- 
with  a  t^ross  burden  of  lll'.s  >'.' 
tons,  and  the  steamers  grew  in 
number  to  2,518,  with  a  <^ross  bur- 
den of  1,233,785.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has  so  rapid  a 
development  been  recorded." 

Of  course  a  greal  deal  of  Euro- 
pean capital  has  been  invested  in 
t he  shipping   trade  of  Japan,   but 

the   Japanese   own    no    small    part 
of  it: 


K  u-.i:  ;  William 
who  Couches  it '  " 

Prince  ok  Wied — "Heavens! 
am  the  first  to  touch  it." 


HAD    LICK. 

There     I  give  it  to  you 


-and  wo  to  him 


"At  the  present  moment  a  third 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  fleet 

of  Japan  belongs  to  four  companies  exclusively  Japanese. 
These  companies  have  their  headquarters  at  Tokyo,  from  which 
a  third  of  the  tonnage  hails;  Osaka,  where  one-fourth  of  the 
Meet  anchors;  and  Kobe,  which  is  to  be  credited  with  harboring 
one-sixth  of  the  ships." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Die.  est. 


What  a  bad  omen!    I  myself 
— Pasquino  (Turin). 


A  RED  BALKAN  HERITAGE 

THE  TERRIBLE  MASSACRE  recently  reported  from 
Kolonia,  in  Albania,  is  attributed  in  Europe  to  the 
international  bungling  in  the  settlement  of  the  Balkan 
boundaries  by  the  Powers.  This  town  belongs  to  the  new- 
Albanian  Kingdom  set  up  by  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  It 
is  really  situated  in  Greek  Epirus,  the  northern  section  of  which 
has  been  sliced  off  in  order  to  give  adequate  territory  to  the 
kingdom  which  was  to  serve  as  the  domain  of  a  German  prince, 
as  noted  in  these  pages  last  week.  Against  this  apportionment 
the  Epirotes  have  strenuously  protested,  but  in  vain.  The 
(ireek  Government  is  blamed  by  some  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  consented  to  the  dismemberment  of  Epirus  on  the  condi- 
tion that  certain  .Egean  islands  captured  from  Turkey  be  left 
in  (ireek  possession.  (Ireek  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from 
the  towns  of  northern  Epirus  and  Albanians  put  in  complete 
possession.  The  result  has  been  that  in  the  important  town  of 
Kolonia  the  Epirotes  have  risen  in  revolt  and  slaughtered  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Albania.  They  have  formed  a  pro- 
visional Government  under  their  leader  Zographos  and  have 
been  provoked  to  acts  ()f  bloody  v  iolence  by  the  attempts  of  the 
Albanian-,  whom  they  despise,  to  rule  them.  The  London 
Spectator,  commenting  on  the  present  Balkan  situation,  remarks: 

It  is  a  wretched  beginning  to  the  reign  of  Prince  William, 
the  Mpret.  and  he  has  to  thank,  not  the  perversity  or  wickedness 
of  Epirote  firebrands,  who  are  only  behaving  in  the  manner  that 
could  confidently  have  been  predicted,  but  the  Powers,  who 
deliberately  placed  him  in  this  bed  of  si  inging  nettles  without 
having  thought  out  the  next  step  for  his  safety.  Prince  William 
ha-   a-    vet    no   army    to    lead.      In    a    way    every    Albanian    is   a 

soldier,  but  there  is  no  general  organization.  The  only  compact 
force  thai  could  be  used  at  once  against  the  Epirotes  is  the 
gendarmerie  raised  by  the  international  Commission.     It  is  a 


cruel  situation  for  Prince  William, 
but  at  least  he  has  in  advance  the 
sanction  of  the  Powers  to  make 
himself  the  ruler  of  southern  Al- 
bania. Theirs  is  the  scheme;  tin;, 
can  not  object  to  having  it  put  into 
effect  by  force.  If  it  is  true  that 
men  of  ( ireek  race  and  speech  in 
northern  Epirus  are  being  cut  off 
from  their  natural  affinities,  it  is 
also  true  that  nowhere  in  the  Bal- 
kans so  mixed  are  the  races — 
could  you  do  abstract  justice  by 
assigning  any  particular  district  to 
any  particular  form  of  rule.  More- 
over, from  the  sentimental  stand- 
point, the  little  State  of  Albania 
deserves  the  sympathy  that  is 
usually  allowed  to  small  nations 
struggling  to  obtain  a  foothold  in 
a  great  and  difficult  world.  It  will 
I"    seen    that    there   is  something  to 

ml  on  both  sides.  We  imagine 
that  a  solution  might  be  reached 
by  allowing  the  Epirotes  some 
measure  of  local  self-government, 
without  destroying  the  unitv  of 
Albania.  The  Epirotes,  however. 
appear  to  be  demanding  a  more 
considerable  autonomy  than  the 
Mpret  could  grant.  They  are  said 
to  want  a  Viceroy  approved  by  the 
(Ireek  ( lovernment  ;  a  promise  that 
(ireek  shall  be  the  official  language 
for  all  administrative  purposes,  tho 
Albanian  may  be  taught  in  the 
schools;  a  local  gendarmerie  which  may  not  be  moved  else- 
where; and  exemption  from  military  service.  The  Epirote 
organization  seems  to  lack  funds,  and,  on  the  whole,  tho 
Prince  William  has  an  extraordinarily  anxious  time  before 
him,  we  do  not  feel  alarmed  for  the  peace  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Even  if  the  struggle  should  bring  Albania  to  ruin,  it  will  prob- 
ably remain  local.  We  do  not  know  what  the  next  move  of  the 
Powers  will  be  as  the  result  of  their  present  discussions,  but  we 
must  assume  that  they  have  some  embryonic  plan.  The  last 
word  in  cynicism  would  be  to  abandon  the  Mpret,  whom  they 
themselves  appointed,  merely  because  his  affairs  became  too 
tiresome,  or  because  there  was  no  particular  profit  to  be  got  out  of 
the  duty  of  helping  him." 

Mr.  Zographos,  (lovernor-General  of  Epirus.  is  reported  in 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  as  remarking: 

"I  maintain  that  the  Albanian  clans  have  not  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  social  evolution  permitting  them  to  form  even  a 
conception  of  a  Constitutional  State.  They  do  not  pos- 
sess the  qualities  needful  for  creating  and  administering  one, 
and  1  assert  that  the  (Ireeks  of  Epirus  do  possess  such 
qualities. 

"Putting  aside  the  fact  that  this  land  has  been  (Ireek  from 
time  immemorial,  these  grounds  alone  suffice  to  make  good 
their  claim  to  it,  and  to  demonstrate  the1  folly  and  injustice  of 
placing  them  under  the  rule  of  their  inferiors." 

A  conflict  between  the  Epirotes  and  the  Kingdom  of  Albania 
was  bound   to  come,  thinks   the  great    Vienna   organ,  the   A. 
Freie  Presse.      King  William,   we  read,   is  calling  out    his  force 
againsl    the    rebels.       But    his    case    is    desperate,    for,    we    are 
told: 

"The  so-called  'Sacred  Band'  of  Epirus  has  a  force  of  lo.(KH) 
men.  well  armed  and  well  generaled,  and  the  other  Epirote 
districts  turn  out  a  contingent  of  5,000  fully  equipped  fighters, 
while  King  William  has  an  army  of  '_'."). (M)().  It  is  calculated  that 
these  figures  prove  that  the  Epirotes  could  maintain  a  pretty 
Strong  armed  resistance  for  a  considerable  time.  Neither 
Austria-Hungary  nor  Italy  is  likely  to  interfere  in  the  struggle. 
There    might    indeed    be   a    popular    movement    in    Italy    toward 

Bending  an  army  across  the  Adriatic,  but  upon  this  the  Govern- 
ment would  frown,  as  likely  to  bring  Koine  in  opposition  to 
\  ienna.      Prince  William  has,  in  short,  no  hope  of  help  from  the 

Great    Powers,  but   must   help  himself. " — Translation  made  for 

'I'u  i,  Ln  i  i;  \  ri  Digest. 
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THE   TRANSMUTATION   OF  MICROBES:    ANTHRAX   BACILLI   MODIFIED   BY   ULTRA-VIOLET    RAYS. 
The  new  forms  of  the  bacillus  in  (3)  and  (4)  produce  distinct  forms  of  anthrax  and  suggest  the  evolution  of  disease. 


THE   EVOLUTION   OF   DISEASES 


SINCE  the  germs  of  disease  are  living  organisms,  chiefly 
plants,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution. 
No  two  of  them  can  be  exactly  alike,  and  they  must  vary 
widely  in  space  and  in  time.  It  is  therefore  correct  to  assert 
that  no  two  persons  have,  or  ever  can  have,  precisely  the  same 
disease;  that  there  are  diseases 
now  that  did  not  exist  in  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome,  and 
that  the  world-wide  scourges 
of  old  times  may  have  changed 
in  our  day  to  something  rela- 
tively harmless.  It  is  also 
doubtless  true  that  well-known 
diseases  are  not  the  same  in 
different  localities.  That  man 
may  influence  the  properties  of 
these  germs  artificially,  as  he 
has  long  been  able  to  do  with 
domestic  plants  and  animals, 
is  suggested  in  the  recent  ex- 
periments with  the  anthrax 
bacillus.  The  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  prints  the  accom- 
panying pictures  of  this  bacil- 
lus, which  has  been  modified 
by  Mme.  Victor  Henri  with 
the  ultra-violet  ray.    We  read : 


From  "The  Illustrated  Londun  News 


I 


"According  to  the  conditions 
and  the  length  of  the  exposure, 
the  bacillus  undergoes  modi- 
fications. First  it  takes  inter- 
mediate forms  differing  but 
little  from  the  normal  form  (1). 
Figure  2  is  an  example.  The 
forms  in  question  are  not 
stable;     the    bacillus    returns 

rapidly  to  its  original  form.  If  the  exposure  is  for  ten  minutes 
the  bacillus  takes  successively  two  forms  which  are  very  different 
from  the  normal — the  cocci  form  (3)  and  the  filament  form  (4). 
These  forms  constitute  two  new  types,  which  Mme.  Henri  has 
isolated,  and  they  remain  stable  for  about  three  months.  They 
produce  anthrax  which  has  characteristics  distinct  from  those 
of  the  anthrax  produced  by  the  normal  bacillus." 

Some  implications  of  this  striking  experiment  are  stated  as 
*  follows  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"It  is  evident  .  .  .  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  microbes  of 


SHE    HAS    "TRANSMUTED"   MICROBES. 

Mme.  Victor  Henri,  who  submitted  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  to  the 
ultra-violet  ray  and  produced  new  forms  whose  action  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  anthrax  produced  by  the  normal  bacillus. 


anthrax  is  what  we  call,  after  the  theories  of  De  Vries,  a  'trans- 
mutation, '  that  is  to  say,  an  evolution  with  a  sudden  change  in 
the  biological  characteristics.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  De 
Vries  modified  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution,  by  showing  that 
the  variation  of  species  is  produced  by  sudden  leaps  or  muta- 
tions, and  not  by  progressive  variations.     What  is  observed  in 

the  microbes  of  anthrax  is  a 
real  mutation,  and  one  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  di- 
versity of  microbes  actually 
known  either  proceeded  from 
a  common  origin  or  from  a 
few  primitive  forms,  which, 
under  the  action  of  the  solar 
light,  became  transformed,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  whole  series  of 
forms  of  mutations,  and  which 
engendered  divers  maladies. 
The  new  microbes  belong  to 
the  species  cocci  instead  of  be- 
ing 'batonnets';  or,  again,  they 
may  be  grayish  filaments  that 
are  not  influenced  by  color  like 
the  normal  anthrax  microbes. 
Moreover,  the  second  kind  of 
microbes  do  not  liquefy  gela- 
tin, nor  do  they  curdle  milk, 
whilst  the  microbes  of  anthrax 
do  so  regularly." 

The  same  idea  is  further 
developed  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  (Paris,  April)  by 
Charles  Nordmann.  Speaking, 
in  the  course  of  his  article, 
about  dysentery,  he  says: 


that    produce    it    have    been 
studied   by  various   scientists. 


"  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  scourges  in  campaigning 
armies,  and  has  no  doubt  killed 
more  men  than  firearms  in 
modern  wars.  The  microbes 
discovered,  characterized,  and 
.   .  .   By  injecting  into  animals 


cultures  of  its  microbes  several  kinds  of  serums  have  been 
prepared,  which  give  good  results.  .  .  .  They  are  also 
preventive,  but  the  immunity  that  they  confer  lasts  only 
a  few  days. 

"I  used  the  plural  designedly  in  speaking  of  the  microbes  of 
dysentery,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  this  disease  is  not  always 
produced  by  the  Shiga  bacillus,  but  sometimes  by  other  varieties, 
differing  somewhat  from  it,  tho  related.  As  in  the  case  of 
cholera  and  some  other  maladies,  it  would  seem  that  epidemic 
dysentery  may  be  caused  by  bacilli  whose  characteristics  vary 


i  it.; 
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wiili  tin-  regions  where  the  disease  prevails.  Ohno  lias  studied 
nty-four  varieties  of  dysenteric  bacilli. 
"This  opens  up  horizons  of  great  philosophic  interest.  .  .  . 
Since  disease-germs  have  extraordinary  powers  of  adaptation; 
since  the  slightesl  variations  of  environment  may  cause  them  to 
vary  ami  in  be  differentiated  in  a  brief  lime  there  is  nothing 
to  make  us  think  that  virulent  maladies  remain  the  same  from 
year  to  year.  What  we  call  tuberculosis  to-day  is  doubtless 
not  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  centuries,  or  even  years,  ago. 
For  even    if   the   human    medium     wherein   the  germs   develop 


Dluatntloiu  by  cuurfcuv  of      The  Technics]  World  Magazine,"  Chicago 

COUIiT  AND  CAMERA:     HOW  THE  CANNY  FAliMEII  WORKED   IT. 

He  took  this  picture  of  some  poor  alfalfa-seed.    When  the  seed  man 
saw  il.  he  forgot  all  about  the  courts. 


evolves  with  infinite  slowness,  the  modifications  which  they 
themselves  cause  in  this  medium  will  doubtless  cause  change; 

and    this    may    be    the    reason    why    ancient    diseases,    formerly 

virulent  and  wide-spread,  have  disappeared  or  changed  their 
nature.  The  ordinary  cold  in  the  head  would  appear  to  he — 
there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  so,  too  long  to  particularize 
here    an    ancient    malady,   om-e    verj    terrible,    that    formerly 

ravaged  t  he  human  race. 

"But  since  microbes  are  more  docile  to  evolution  than  any 
other  organisms,  nothing  prevents  us  from  forcing  them  to 
develop,  by  artificial  selection,  in  any  desired  direction,  as  the 
English  have  done  with  domestic  animals,  hut  much  more 
rapidly.  The  day  when  this  idea  is  fully  realized  Pasteur's 
attenuation  of  v  in  is  is  a  step  in  its  direct  ioii  we  shall  doubtless 
be  able  to  create  new  diseases  as  terrible  as  we  please,  whose 
ravages  will  be  localized  a1  will.  God  forbid  that  this  theoretical 
possibility  should  be  taken  literallj  by  some  investigator!  .  .  .  . 

"Variable  doubtless  in  time,  microbian  maladies  are  very 
surely  so  in  space.  Thus  the  variable  influence  of  individual 
media  on  disease-germs  has  made  the  old  idea  of  'morbid  idio- 
syncrasy' still  a  correct  one.  And  without  going  so  far  as  to 
There   are    no   di  there   are  only  invalids, '    .    .    .    we 

should  be  permitted  to  think  this  over  a  Little. 

"In  a  word  the  specific  character  of  disease-germs  should 
cease  to  he  a  dogma  of  the  Bame  validity  as  that  of  chemical 

a  loins.  According  to  modern  ideas.  1  here  is  in  a  grain  of  radium, 
and    even    of   any    other   chemical    element,    a   swarm    of   atoms, 


almost  alike,  hut  differing  very  slightly  one  from  another.  There 
are  perhaps  in  the  universe  -contrary  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
classic  chemistry — no  two  masses,  of  equal  weight,  of  a  given 
substance,  perfectly  identical  one  with  the  other.  And  also, 
there  are  perhaps  in  the  universe  no  two  twin  microbes,  and  no 
two  men  that   have  precisely  the  same  disease.      Phenomena  are 

infinitely  complex  and  differentiated,  and  it  is  only  the  grossness 

of  our  senses  and  of  our  means  of  research  that.  !>y  a  happv 
consequence  of  our  infirmities,  enables  us  to  class  them  in  nearly 

homogeneous  groups.  'We  can  not  hat  he  twice  in  the  same 
river."  says  the  ancient  philosopher.  That  is  eternally  true, 
and  only  the  near-sighted  can  believe  otherwise.  And  science 
helps  us  to  put  spectacles  on  the  most  near-sighted." — Transla- 
tion made  for  Tut  LlTEHAKT  DIGEST. 


IS  COOKING   AN   ERROR? 

IN  SHARP  CONTRAST  to  most  recent  medical  opinion, 
which  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  raw-food  advocates 
as  faddists,  we  find  an  article  with  tin-  above  title  in  The 
Lancet  (London.  March  21  I,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  cooking 
may  be  opposed  to  physiological  requirements — that  is,  if 
correct  views  are  held  by  certain  authorities  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  vital  constituents  of  food.  These  authorities  tell  us  that 
certain  compounds,  recently  discovered  in  grain,  are  necessary 
to  the  human  organism;  and  it  is  admitted  that  these  compounds 
are  destroyed  by  heat.  Their  absence,  we  are  told,  may  cause 
d.sease.  and  yet  we  habitually  destroy  them  before  we  consume 
our  food.  Which  facts.  The  Lancet  notes,  place  dietitians  in 
rather  an  absurd  position.  Either  the  recent  experimenters  are 
mistaken,  or  the  raw-food  '"faddists'*  are  not  so  far  wrong, 
after  all.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  isolation  of  that  curious  substance  vitamine  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  presence  in  foods  is  of  great  importance, 
and  that  its  removal  from  foods  is  connected  in  some  way,  not  at 
present  quite  clear,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  so-called  deficiency 
diseases,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  rickets,  scurvy,  osteo- 
malacia, and  beriberi.  But  vitamines  are  destroyed  at  temper- 
atures largely  overreached  by  cooking  processes.  If  vitamines 
are  a  necessity  in  dietetics  the  conclusion  is  well-nigh  reached  t  hat 
we  should  eat  our  foods  raw  or  uncooked.  This  injunction  would, 
of  course,  be  most  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  persons,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  animal  food." 

It  is  interesting,  however,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  to  remem- 
ber that  cooking  does  not  increase  the  digestibility  of  animal 
food.  It  is  really  to  make  the  meat  attractive  and  to  develop 
flavors.  It  also  preserves  animal  foods  and  to  some  extent 
sterilizes  them.  The  discovery  of  vitamines  presents  therefore  a 
dietetic  problem  of  considerable  importance,  if  all  that  is  claimed 
for  these  substances  is  well  founded.      To  quote  further: 

"There  are  not  main  articles  in  stereotyped  diet  which  are  not 
cooked  before  consumption,  and  this  applies  to  vegetable  as 
well  as  to  animal  foods,  while  most  of  the  foods  rich  in  vitamines 
are  cooked,  as,  for  example,  meats,  cereals,  the  pulses,  potato)  s, 
and  carrots. 

"Even  bread  made  from  rich  v  itamine-containing  wheat 
would   be'   vitamineless  after   cooking,   since   the   temperature 

reached  iii  the  ove'ii  is  much  higher  than  that  which  has 
been  shown  to  destroy  this  so-called  vital  principle.  Inci- 
dentally, this  observation  has  an  obvious  bearing  em  the  oon- 
troveisv  a^  to  whether  w  hole-meal  bread  (stone-rolled  Hour! 
is  more  nourishing  than  while  bread  (milled  flour).  If  cooking 
destroys  the  vitamines  of  the  whole-wheat  berrj  the  use  of 
whole-meal  bread  would  offer  no  advantages  over  that  of  the' 
w  lute  loaf. 

'These'  are  questions  which  deserve  careful  attention,  bli- 
the above'  considerations  appear  to  place  the  contentions  of 
some  of  our  dietitians  in  a  rather  absurd  position.     On  the  one 

hand  the  majority  of  our  foods  are  cooked,  and  OH  the  other 
we  are  told  t  hat  t  he  process  of  cooking  imperils  t  he  act  ivitj   of  a 

substance  present  which  is  essential  to  the  assimilability  of  food. 
If  we  accepted  t  he  posit  ion  laid  down  we  should  have  to  conclude 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  our  methods    of 

preparing  food  which  seemingly  ought   to  have  lav  oriel  a  general 

distribution  of  'deficiency  diseases.'" 
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THE  CAMERA  AND  THE  COURTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  has  long  been  used  both  to  defeal  and 
tn  further  the  ends  of  justice.  Courts  arc  getting  ac- 
customed, says  C.  H.  Claudy  in  an  article  on  "  Photography 
and  ("rime,"  contributed  to  The  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  April),  to  the  coarser  forms  of  camera  fraud,  such  as 
thai  committed  by  pasting  parts  of  out-  photograph  on  another 
and  then  photographing  the  whole  again.  The  result  is  the 
familiar  postal  card  showing  a  pumpkin  as  big  as  a  man,  snakes 
thirty  feet  long,  and  a  ship  sailing  through  the  window  of  a 
house.  Similar  frauds,  however,  may  be  so  subtle  as  to  be 
"put  over"  the  bar  of  just-ice.     Says  Mr.  Claudy: 

"Any  capable  photographer  knows  how  to  magnify  or 
minimize  certain  parts  of  the  perspective  of  any  view.  Thus, 
a  Long-focus,  narrow-angle  lens  will  give  a  totally  different  result 
from  a  wide-angle,  short-focus  lens.  In  a  suit  for  damages 
because  of  obstructions  left  upon  the  street,  for  instance,  a 
lawyer  will  have  a  photographer  use  the  latter  lens  and  stand 
close  to  the  alleged  obstructions.  A  pile  of  earth,  particularly  if 
photographed  low,  will  appear  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
vanishing  perspective  of  the  street.  A  natural-angle  photograph, 
made  with  a  ten-inch  lens  on  a  five-by-seven  plate,  will  give  a 
totally  different  idea  of  the  size  of  the  obstruction. 

"Cracks  in  buildings,  as  evidence  of  the  damage  done  by  sub- 
way construction  or  sewer-laying,  can  not  be  brought  before  a 
jury;  but  photographs  of  them  can  be  so  used  as  evidence.  A 
clever  photographer,  by  manipulation  of  his  illumination,  so 
t  hat  one  side  of  the  crack  throws  a  heavy  shadow,  can  make 
such  fissures  appear  far  larger  than  they  really  are.  Pictures 
of  hills,  to  show  the  locality  of  a  runaway,  can  be  made  steep  or 
flat  according  to  how  the  camera  is  handled.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  resort  to  actual  changing  of  the  negative  and 
print  to  make  the  camera  deceptive,  and  more  and  more  are  our 
courts  coming  to  understand  this  fact. 

"One  of  the  newest  applications  of  photography  to  criminology 
came  as  the  result  of  a  recent  invention  in*  photographic  ap- 
paratus. The  flash-light  is  generally  conceded  to  be  instan- 
taneous— that  is,  to  occupy  an  interval  too  short  to  compute. 
But  photographers  know  that  flash-lights  of  objects  in  motion 
frequently  show  an  appreciable  blur,  proving  that  the  duration 
of  the  flash  is  a  considerable  part  of  a  second.  It  is  also  not 
feasible  to  open  the  lens  of  a  camera  on  a  lighted  street  at  night, 
and  then  make  a  flash,  for  so  great  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
modern  plate  that  the  lights  of  passing  vehicles,  street  lamps, 
etc.,  all  make  their  impress  upon  it  in  a  very  short  time. 

"To  provide  for  instantaneous  photographs  at  night,  and 
permit    them   to    be    made    without    suffering   from   additional 
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CROOKED,    CHIPPED   BRICK  WAS  ALLEGED   TO  HAVE  BEEN  USED. 

This  photograph  proved  to  the  court  that  the  allegation  was  true. 

exposure  by  having  the  camera  shutter  open  before  the  flash, 
a  clever  inventor  has  devised  an  apparatus  which  sets  off  the 
flash  and  snaps  the  already-set  shutter  at  the  same  time.  So 
perfectly  are  these  two  events  synchronized,  that  pictures  of 
galloping  horses  and  hurdlers  in  the  air  can  be  made  at  night  as 
well  as  by  day.     Turning  to  other  fields  of  usefulness  for  this 


invention,  the  discoverer  devised  a  means  by  which  the  device 
can  be  attached  with  an  invisible  electric  connection  to  a  cash- 
drawer,  safe,  or  other  locality  which  might  l»c  attractive  to  a 
burglar.      The  camera  is  concealed  in  an  adjoining  room,  I  he  lens, 

only,  peeping  through  an  aperture,  and  so  protected  that  it  can 
not  be  easily  seen  or  destroyed.    The  t  bief  who  at  tempts  to  open 


A  CROSS-SECTION   PROVED   THE  CASE. 

The  rail  withstood  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure,  but  gave  way 
finally  because  of  the  flaw. 


a  safe  door  or  cash-drawer  so  protected  sees  a  flash  of  light  and 
a  puff  of  smoke,  and  thinks,  perhaps,  that  an  electric  fuse  has 
blown  out.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  picture  of  him  in  the  very 
act  of  tampering  with  the  locked  drawer  or  safe  has  been  made, 
and  evidence  secured  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  prosecuting 
attorney,  would  be  practically  certain  to  convict,  no  matter 
how  carefully  prepared  in  advance  a  false  alibi  might  have  been. 

"The  device,  which  is  the  invention  of  a  well-known  New 
York  photographer,  was  tested  with  excellent  results  by 
Police  Commissioner  Waldo,  and  it  is  now  installed  in  several 
banks,  insurance  offices,  and  other  financial  headquarters  in  the 
metropolis 

"In  the  detection  of  forgeries,  photography  frequently  plays 
an  important  part.  It  is  also  of  great  value  in  showing  alter- 
ations in  writing  and  fixing  the  time  of  execution  of  an  undated 
document.  It  is  difficult  to  interest  a  jury  in  a  microscope,  and 
no  lawyer  can  be  sure  that  each  juryman  sees  the  same  thing 
through  the  delicately  adjusted  instrument.  But  a  photomicro- 
graph— a  photograph  through  a  microscope — shows  judge,  jury, 
witnesses,  and  prisoner  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time 

"A  recent  discovery,  credited  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Wood,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  make  the  way  of  the  forger  of 
wills  and  other  documents  even  harder  than  it  is  at  present. 
Dr.  Wood  has  a  new  and  practically  infallible  way  of  using  the 
camera  to  show  where  handwriting  has  been  altered.  Clever 
manipulators  of  paper  and  ink,  chemicals,  and  delicate  tools 
can  raise  a  check,  substitute  one  name  for  another  in  a  will,  and 
leave  no  trace  that  the  most  minute  visual  examination  can 
detect.  But  no  one  can  apply  any  erasing  chemical  yet  dis- 
covered to  any  piece  of  paper,  and  not  make  such  changes  in  it 
but  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  light  will  record  the  fact  upon 
a  sensitive  plate.  Dr.  Wood  takes  a  piece  of  paper  which 
apparently  has  not  been  altered,  and  photographs  it  with  these 
invisible  but  powerful  ultra-violet  rays.  The  photograph 
which  results  shows  a  deep  smudge  wherever  a  chemical  has 
been  applied  to  the  paper,  revealing  stains  wholly  invisible  to 
the  eye  or  to  the  microscope." 

Mr.  Claudy  then  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  how  the  camera 
once  discredited  the  story  of  a  whole  schoolful  of  girls,  all  of 
whom  agreed  in  testifying  that  a  certain  man  had  been  seen  at  a 
specified  hour.  Measurement  of  the  shadow  of  a  steeple  seen 
in  a  photograph  proved  that  the  hour  was  3.30  instead  of  2.30 
and  that  the  witnesses  were  all  wrong.  There  was,  in  this 
case,  no  gainsaying  the  photographic  testimony. 
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TO   PUT  OUT   BURNING  LIQUIDS 

To  EXTINGUISB  a  blazing  mass  of  oil  or  volatile  liquid 
baa  always  been  a  difficult  matter,  and  lires  of  this  kind 
are  frequently  disastrous.     They  can  generally  not  be 

put  out  with  water,  ezoepl  where  it  will  mix  with  tin-  burning 
fluid.  The  alcohol.-,  acetone,  and  similar  liquids,  which  arc 
ly  diluted  with  water,  will  not  support  combustion  when 
sufficiently  thinned  out.  hut  the  oils  simply  float  on  the  water 
and  continue  to  burn,  altho  sometimes  great  floods  of  water 
may  he  employed  successfully  to  flush  a  burning  oil  out  of  the 
building.  Occasionally,  too.  if  the  quantity  of  oil  is  small,  the 
lire  may  he  put  out  simply  by  the  cooling  effect  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  sprayed  niton  it.  Soda- and  acid-extinguishers  arc 
somewhat  more  effective  than  pure  water,  hut  even  they  fail 
under  most  conditions.  The  various  grenades  containing  salt 
solutions,  which  were  formerly  extensively  exploited,  are  prac- 
tically worthless — so.  at  least,  we  are  assured  by  Edward  A. 
Barrier,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  published  in  Oildom  ^Bayonne,  New  Jersey).  Si 
Mr.  Barrier,  further,  in  substance: 

"The  only  principles  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  extinguishing 
fires  in  volatile  oils  are  to  form  a  blanket  either  of  gas  or  of  solid 
material  over  the  burning  liquid  which  will  exclude  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  or  to  dilute  the  burning  liquid  with  a  non-inflammable 
extinguishing  agent  which  is  mixable  with  it. 

•"To  the  blanketing  type  of  extinguishers  belongs  sawdust. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  ordinary  sawdust  is  an  excellent 
extinguishing  agent  for  certain  volatile  liquids,  especially  those 
of  a  viscous  nature.  A  considerable  number  of  experiments 
were  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1912  by  the  inspection  department 
of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
in  the  extinguishing  of  fires  in  lacquer  and  gasoline  in  tanks  with 
sawdust,  and  the  results  were  surprizingly  satisfactory. 

'"The  efficiency  of  the  sawdust  is  undoubtedly  due  to  its 
blanketing  action  in  floating  for  a  time  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  and  excluding  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Its  efficiency  is 
greater  on  viscous  liquids  than  on  thin  liquids,  since  it  floats 
more  readily  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  The  sawdust. 
itself  is  not  easily  ignited  and  when  it  does  become  ignited  it 
burns  without  flame.  The  burning  embers  have  not  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  reignite  the  liquid. 

"The  character  of  the  sawdust,  whether  from  soft  wood  or 
hard  wood,  appears  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  it  is  apparently  not  a  factor, 
so  that  the  drying  out  of  sawdust  when  kept  in  manufacturing 
establishments  for  a  time  would  not  affect  the  efficiency. 

"It  was  found  that  the  admixture  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  sawdust  as  shown  both 
by  the  shortened  time  and  the  decreased  amount  of  material 
accessary  to  extinguish  the  fires.  A  further  advantage  of  the 
addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  that  it  decreases  the  possible 
danger  resulting  from  the  presence  of  sawdust  in  manufacturing- 
plants,  since  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ignite  the 
mixture  by  a  carelessly  thrown  match  or  any  other  ready  source 
of  ignition. 

"Altho  the  efficiency  of  the  sawdust  is  greatest  on  viscous 
liquids  such  as  lacquers,  heavy  oils,  japan,  waxes,  etc..  in  t  lie 
tests  referred  to.  fires  were  extinguished  in  gasoline  contained 
in  the  smallest  tank  and  also  when  spread  upon  the  ground.  In 
larger  tanks  the  sawdust  or  bicarbonate  mixture  does  not  work 
BO  well,  since  the  sawdust  sinks  before  the  whole  surface  can  be 
covered,  whereupon  the  exposed  liquid  reignites. 

"In  recent  years  carbon  tetrachlorid  has  received  consider- 
able attention  as  ;i  fire-extinguishing  agent.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  activity  of  certain  manufacturers  of  ftre-extinguishers 
which  use  liquids,  the  basis  of  which  i>  carbon  tetrachlorid. 

"This  substance  i-  ;i  water-white  liquid,  and  possesses  when 
pure  a  rather  agreeable  odor,  somewhat  similar  to  chloroform. 
It  is  non-inflammable,  non-explosive,  and  is  readily  mixable 
with  oils,  waxes,  japan,  etc.  When  mixed  with  inflammable 
liquids  it   render-  them  non-inflammable,  provided  a  sufficient 

quantity  is  added.  It-  vapor  is  heavy,  the  specific  gravity  being 
about  five  and  one-half  times  that  of  air,  consequently  it  settle- 
very  rapidly.  As  an  extinguishing  agenl  if  dilutes  the  inflam- 
mable liquid  and  it  form-  a  blanket  of  gas  or  vapor  over  the 
burning  liquid  which  excludes  the  oxygen  of  the  air." 

a-  been  claimed  that   tin-  substance  has  value  a-  a  general 


extinguisher  for  burning  wood,  cotton,  or  paper,  but  the  writer 
rts  that  it  is  superior  to  water  only  with  volatile  liquids,  oil-, 
etc.  The  readiness  with  which  a  fire  can  be  extinguished  with 
it  also  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator  and  the  nature  of  the  fire.     Further: 

"Another  method  of  extinguishing  lires  in  oils  and  volatile 
liquids  which  has  recently  been  proposed  and  experimented  with 
is  that  of  using  frothy  mixtures.  The  idea  seems  like  a  very 
promising  one.  and  the  tests  which  have  been  thus  far  reported 
indicate  very  satisfactory  results.  The  idea  was  originated  and 
ha-  been  developed  in  Germany.  So  tar  as  is  known  no  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  this  country. 

"The  process  consists  essentially  in  causing  two  liquids  to  mix 
in  a  tank  where  foam  is  produced.  The  tank  is  made  air-tight 
and  sufficiently  strong  to  permit  of  the  foam  being  forced  out 
by  carbon  dioxid  under  pressure,  and  the  foam  is  conveyed  to 
the  fire  by  means  of  a  line  of  hose.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
liquids  has  not  been  disclosed,  but  one  of  them  probably  consists 
of  a  sodium-carbonate  solution  containing  froth-forming  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  glue  or  casein,  and  the  other  an  alum  solution.  The 
two  on  coming  together  generate  carbon  dioxid.  which  product  - 
froth.  This  froth  is  reported  to  be  quite  stiff  and  to  shrink  in 
volume  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  even  after  a  period 
of  half  an  hour. 

"The  frothy  mixture  undoubtedly  owes  its  efficiency  to  its 
blanketing  action  in  settling  upon  the  surface  of  the  burning 
liquid,  thus  excluding  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  bubbles  of  liquid  contain  carbon  dioxid  which  upon  burst- 
ing produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  combustion  can  not  take 
place. 

"According  to  the  latest  reports  the  matter  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage,  various  details  regarding  the  form  of  appa- 
ratus, most  efficient  pressure,  and  design  of  nozles  being  under 
consideration;  but  from  what  has  already  been  done  it  would 
appear  that  the  idea  is  a  very  promising  one.  and  that  this 
method  of  extinguishing  fires  in  oils  and  volatile  liquids  will 
prove  to  be  by  far  the  most  efficient  of  any  that  has  as  yet  been 
suggested." 

THE  EARTH'S  SOLIDITY 

THAT  THF  EARTH  is  as  rigid  as  if  it  were  made  of  solid 
steel  is  now  said  to  have  been  demonstrated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  by  experiments  made  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  fact  has  already  been  announced 
by  physicists,  but  the  average  man  has  been  unable  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  other  fact,  generally  regarded  as  also  demonstrable. 
that  the  interior  of  the  globe  contains  vast  masses  of  molten 
matter.  If  both  these  facts  are  proved,  they  may  possibly  be 
reconciled  by  taking  into  account  the  great  pressure  to  which 
the  earth's  interior  mass  is  subjected.  The  experiments  noted 
above  are  described  as  follows  in  The  University  of  Chicago 
News  Letter: 

"An  experiment  to  test  the  rigidity  of  the  earth  has  been 
designed  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
at  the  instigation  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  and  Prof.  F.  R.  Moulton,  of  the  Department  of 

Astronomy.  The  method  consisted,  briefly,  in  measuring  with 
microscopes  the  changes  in  level  at  the  ends  of  a  column  of 
water  o(M)  feet  long,  which  half  filled  a  pipe  <>  inches  in  diameter 
placed  6  feet  under  ground  to  insure  constancy  of  temperature. 

The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  found  to  cause  tides 
in  the  pipe,  which  were  measured  every  hour,  day  and  night,  for 
two  months  under  the  direct  ion  of  Prof.  Henry  (!.  (Sale.  The 
maximum  changes  in  level  in  the  6-inch  pipe  amounted  at  each 
end  to  about  o.ooi  inch.  Under  Professor  Moulton's  direction 
these  water  tides  were  computed  and  it  was  found  that  they 
amounted  to  about  Beven-tenths  only  of  what  they  would  have 
been  if  the  earth  were  absolutely  rigid. 

"To  the  unscientific  mind  these  facts  and  figures  may  seem 
at  first  to  have  but  little  interest.  But  when  explained  the 
result  is  little  short  of  startling,  since  they  show  that  the  interior 
of  Hie  earth  is  not  a  molten,  viscous  mas-,  as  has  been  popularly 
believed,  but  resists  the  tidal  forces  of  the  moon  and  sun  about 
a-  it  would  if  the  earth  were  made  of  solid  steel.  Nevertheless 
the  earth,  in  spite  of  this  high  rigidity,  behaves  as  an  elastic 
body,  not  liquid,  of  course,  but  slill  subject  to  the  same  influences 
(producing  tide-'  a-  are  the  oceans  which  form  part  of  it. 
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"That  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  is  subject  to  the  same 
obb  and  flow  as  are  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  altho  to  a  lesser  extent, 
is  a  statement  that  will  astonish  the  average  person  who  is 
prepared  to  assert  with  all  the  assurance  of  conviction  that  the 
earth  is  a  rigid,  immovable  body.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 

there  are  tides  of  about  a  foot  in   the  surface  of   the  earth   has 

been  demonstrated  as  a  scientific  tact.  This  is  no  more  remark- 
able than  is  the  fact  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  a  revolving 
body,  yet  because  it  is  a  new  idea  and  one  only  recently  estab- 
lished, it  is  likely  to  strike  the  unscientific  mind  as  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  science." 


TO  STOP   BIRD-ELECTROCUTION 

"  Don't   kill  the  birds:    the  pretty  Minis 
That  perch  upon  jour  wires'' 

ONLY  SUCH  LIBERTY  has  been  taken  with  the  above 
couplet  as  is  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  modern  conditions. 
No  one  thinks  of  killing  a  bird  that  is  playing  about  his 
door,  but  we  electrocute  them  by  scores  with  our  high-tension 
currents.  In  (iermany,  precautions  are  being  taken  against 
this  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  and 
some  of  these  are  recounted  in  a 
notice  in  Cosmos  (Paris),  abstracted 
from  an  article  which  was  contrib- 
uted to  V  Elect  ricien  by  Rudolf  von 
Erhardt.     We  read: 

"The  observations  of  several  years 
have  proved  that  the  massacre  is 
clue  to  the  following  causes:  1.  Me- 
chanical striking  of  the  flying  bird 
against  unnoticed  wires.  2.  Contact 
with  two  wires  at  different  potentials 
by  the  bird  with  outspread  wings. 
:!.  Simultaneous  contact  with  an 
electrically  charged  wire  and  another 
metallic  piece  connected  with  the 
earth. 

"The  first  of  these  ris"ks  is  the  same 
that  exists  with  telegraph-wires.  The 
number  of  birds  that  perish  by  simple 
mechanical  shock  against  the  wires  is 
so  small  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  this  kind  for  the  winged  tribe. 

"As  for  the  danger  that  threatens 
the   birds   from   the  fact  that   their 
wings  may  touch  two  wires  at  differ- 
ent potentials,  it  may  be  eliminated  by  leaving  a  considerable 
distance    between    the    wires.       The    new    regulations    of    the 
(ierman   electroteclmical  association  are  framed  with   this  end 
in  view. 

"A  special  case  is  that  where  a  string  of  birds,  perching  on  an 
electric  wire,  are  in  contact,  and  those  at  the  ends  then  touch 
two  different  conductors.  The  whole  line  will  then  be  shocked 
to  death.  Cases  like  this  deserve  attention  more  because  of 
their  oddness  than  because  of  any  real  risk  that  they  offer. 

"The  most  serious  danger  that  threatens  the  birds  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  supporting  posts.  Here  especially  we  find 
electrocuted  birds.  This  is  because  birds  are  accustomed  to 
perch  on  the  horizontal  metal  bars  that  carry  the  insulators, 
and  then  to  peck  at  the  wire.  In  this  case  the  current  passes 
from  line  to  earth  through  the  bird's  body. 

"It  has  been  proved  that  conductors  carrying  electric  energy 
at  a  tension  above  30,000  volts  are  not  dangerous  for  birds. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  such  installations  the  insulators 
must  be  so  large  that  birds  perched  on  the  supports  can  not  reach 
the  wire  attached  to  the  top  of  the  insulator. 

'-' This  has  suggested  to  an  electric-supply  house  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing insulators  on  supports  so  high  that  the  birds  can  not  reach 
the  conductor.  Another  house  uses  crosspieces  inclined  at 
45°,  so  that  birds  can  not  easily  perch  on  them. 

"To  do  away  with  the  danger  of  existing  installations,  pieces 
of  porcelain  resembling  the  insulators  are  fixt  on  the  cross- 
pieces  near  the  real  insulators.  If  the  bird  perches  on  the  cross- 
piece  he  is  too  far  from  the  wire  to  reach  it;  if  he  perches  on  the 
porcelain  and  pecks  the  wire,  there  is  no  risk,  because  his  feet  are 
insulated." — Translation  made  for  Tin:  Literary  Digest. 


FROM   THE  SEA-DEPTHS    AND  BACK 

NOT  OFTEN  does  the  ocean  give  up  tribute  that  it  ha 
once  claimed.     An  exception   is  recounted   by  a  con- 
Jributor  to   La   Nature   (Paris,   April    1)   under  the   title 
"Curious  Results  of  a  Storm."     A  tallage  on  the  Norfolk  i 
in  England,  after  resting  for  three  centuries  beneath  the  wav< 

suddenly   reappeared   for  as   many  days,  after   which    the  sea     i 
suddenly  claimed   il   again.      A  curious  conjunction  of  favorable 
winds  and    tides   seems    to    have   been    responsible   for   both    ap- 
pearance and  disappearance.     We  read  in  the  French  magazim 

"The  storm  raged  two  days.  When  il  was  over,  a  native 
thought  he  was  dreaming  when  he  saw  numerous  stone  walls, 
covering  a  vast  space  where  the  good  man  was  certain  that  he 
had  seen  waves  rolling  in,  three  days  before! 

"The  news  of  the  discovery  spread  along  the  shore  like  a 
Mash  of  powder,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  hundreds  of 
peasants  and  fishermen  assembled  to  view  the  mysterious  ruins. 
Versed  in  local  tradition,  a  schoolmaster  remembered  an  old 
legend  that  spoke  of  a  town  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  this  same 
place.  The  worthy  pedagog  had  been  served  well  by  his 
memory.     The  ruins  so  suddenly  brought  to  light  were  those  of 


A   NORFOLK   COAST   TOWN    THREE    CENTURIES    UNDER    WATER. 


a  large  village  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century 

"While  fishermen  and  peasants  dug  about  the  ruined  houses 
in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure,  the  news,  published  in  The  Daily 
Mirror  with  photographs,  made  something  of  a  sensation  in 
London  scientific  circles.  An  archeological  society  shortly  pre- 
pared an  expedition  to  excavate  the  region  given  up  by  the  sea. 
Alas!  When  it  reached  its  destination,  several  days  later,  the 
ruins  had  vanished  again!  The  sea  had  regained  possession  of 
its  age-long  conquest! 

"What  happened  may  be  easily  understood.  Combining  its 
efforts  with  those  of  a  violent  southeast  wind,  the  tide  had  dis- 
placed an  enormous  volume  of  sand,  under  which  the  ruins  lay 
buried.  During  two  days  these  remained  so  far  uncovered  that, 
the  treasure-seekers  were  able  to  dig,  but  without  much  success, 
since  their  finds  were  limited  to  a  few  domestic  articles — keys, 
pottery,  and  tools. 

"But  the  third  day,  less  than  two  hours  after  the  taking  of  the 
photograph  herewith  reproduced,  the  rising  tide,  aided  this 
time  again  by  the  wind,  returned  to  the  attack  and  washed  t  he 
sand  into  its  former  position.  The  ruins  were  buried  anew, 
perhaps  for  several  more  centuries — who  knows? 

"Some  witnesses  of  this  brief  reapparition  affirm  that  the  old 
church  tower  stood  30  feet  above  the  ground  when  first  dis- 
covered, but  that  it  crumbled  on  the  following  night. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  phenomenon  just  described  is 
not  unique.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  sea  has  sometimes  been 
known  to  draw  back  a  mile  or  two  from  shore,  revealing  pave- 
ments and  walls  whose  existence  no  one  had  suspected." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHAT'S    IN    A   WORD? 


Sll  \W  HAS  SHOCKED  the  British  public  in  the  citadel 
lit'  nearly  all  their  pet  prejudices,  so  there  seemed  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  shock  them  in  the  seat  of  their  most 
cherished  of  repugnances.  There  is  a  word,  unmentioned 
among  people  of  breeding  and  refinement,  that  is  freely  used  by 
Americans,  not  indeed  as  an 
expletive,  hut  purely  as  an 
adjective.  In  England  its 
substitute  is  "sanguinary." 
Whether  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  new 
play  called  "Pygmalion,"  lately 
produced  by  sir  Herbert  Tree. 
put  the  word  into  the  mouth 
of  a  pseudoduchess  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  shock,  or  for 
serious  sociological  reasons, 
doesn't  yet  appear  from  the 
critics.  London  had  warning 
of  the  shock,  for  the  play 
had  a  previous  hearing  in  Ger- 
many. When  the  word  was 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Patrick  ( 'amp- 
hell  in  the  part  of  Eliza  l)<u>- 
Ititle,  the  audience  roared  with 
laughter.  Some  of  the  critics 
rebuke  Mr.  Shaw  for  profane 
levitj  ;  '/'//<  Morning  Post  (  Lon- 
don i  subjects  this  particular 
lapse  to  the  discipline  of 
silence.  Mr.  J.  ().  I'.  Bland, 
a  London  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday   Tribune,  sets 

forth  the  matter  in  such  a  way  thai  Americans  may  appreciate 
its  real  gravity.      He  writes: 

"The  play  opened  delightfully;  the  dialog  a  trifle  verbose  (as 
Mr.  Shaw's  dialog  so  often  is),  but  full  of  excruciatingly  funny 
things,  and  thoroughly  dramatic.  The  sympathies  of  the  audi- 
ence were  gript  and  held,  and  after  the  first  two  acts  the  curtain 
fell  on  scenes  of  riotous  ent husiasm.  The  third  act  was  more 
brilliant  than  the  other  two  until  the  house  fairly  rocked  and 
shook  with  laughter — and  then  came  the  awful,  unforgettable 
moment — a  moment  the  shock  and  bewilderment  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  to  American  readers. 

"You  know  the  story  of  the  play:  how  the  professor  of  pho- 
netic- takes  a  gut  ter-snipe  of  a  flower-girl  from  the  street,  and,  for 
a  wager,  sets  himself  to  train  her  so  that  she  will  pass  muster  as  a 
duchess.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  delightful  as  the  flower- 
girl  and  more  delightful  then  ever  when  metamorphosed  into  the 
imitation  duchess.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  tolerable  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  phonetics.     The  rest  of  the  company  and  the  miee  en 

ru  were  adequate,  and  the  dialog af  times  is  inimitably  witty. 
But  every  detail  sank  to  insignificance  in  comparison  with  'the 
word.'  And  here  is  where  the  difficulty  of  imtking  t lie  situation 
oh  ar  comes  in." 

Mr.  Bland  labors  hard  to  dispel  a  misapprehension  among 
Americans  that  must  somehow  dolus  countrymen  a  grave  in- 
justice. It  must  be  left  for  readers  to  decide  whether  the  word 
has  even  given  t hem  so  much  t houghl  as  the  writer  supposes: 

"It  is  a  popular  notion  in  the  United  States  thai  that  par- 
ticular word  is  habitually  on  the  lips  of  Englishmen:  that  it  is 
an  item  in  our  ordinary  polite  vocabulary.     When  an  American 

sets  himself  to  mimic  a  Britisher's  speech  the  first  thing  that  he 
does  is  (o  produce  that  word  the  word  which  perhaps  you  can 
print  iu  full,  but  which  in  English  papers  can  only  be  indicated 


Drawn  by  l.<nv  Sarg  In  "The Sketch  "  I«>m)on. 

SPEAKING  THE  HORRIFIC  WORD. 

The  man  who  p'ls  it  in  this  face  represents  (he  conventional 
Hritish  feeling  about,  it.  but  Mr.  Shaw's  audience  at  "  Pygmalion  " 
are  said  to  have  hurst  into  roars  of  laughter. 


bv  .  .  .  or  at  most  by  'h— — v.'  It  is  supposed  to  be  ,i 
corruption  of  'by  Our  Lady!"  and  when  the  context  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  decent  paper  to  indicate  clearly  what  word  is 
meant   it  is  usually  rendered  'sanguinary.' 

"You    Americans,    as    has    been    said,    put    that    word    cheer- 
fully into  the  mouths  of  presumably  decent    Englishmen.      Not 

once,  but  fifty  times.  1  have 
shuddered  to  hear  you  do  it; 
for,  for  a  generation  now.  the 
dreadful  dissyllable  has  been 
almost  as  unspeakable  by 
gentlemen  in  England  as  it  is 
unprintable.  At  a  regimental 
mess,  perhaps,  or  in  undertones 
in  the  corner  of  a  smoking- 
room  to  give  point  to  a  storv  ; 
but  in  a  self-respecting  club 
the  man  who  used  it  out  loud 
would  probably  be  reported  to 
the  committee.  He  would 
certainly  be  marked  and  cut 
by  most  of  the  members. 
Most  of  us.  if  our  lips  had  to 
frame  it,  would  feel  like  going 
and  washing  our  mouths  out 
with  an  antiseptic.  I  know 
that  this  is  not  commonly  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States; 
but  if  you  will  think  of  the 
vilest  and  most  shockingly  un- 
printable word  you  have 
some  blasphemous  master- 
piece of  the  red-light  saloon  in 
Dead  Man's  Gulch  —  something 
worse  than  Mark  Twain  ever 
formulated  in  the  most  secret 
and  inspired  moments  of  his 
wrath — then  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  sensation 
which  the  word  'b  -y '  might  create  when  Hung  down 
defiantly  in  the  presence  of  a  refined  English  company.  And 
that  was  the  word  which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  in  pitiless!) 
clear  enunciation,  threw  in  the  faces  of  the  audience  at  I  lei- 
Majesty's  Theater  last  night.  That  the  house  gasped  and  reeled 
as  if  each  individual  member  of  the  audience  had  had  a  bucket 
of  ice-water  dashed  in  his  or  her  face  is  to  put  it  mildly." 

Turning  from  the  word  itself  to  Mr.  Shaw  himself.  Mr.  Bland 
suggests  that   we  might  perhaps  revise  our  estimate  of  him: 

"Oh,  yes;  Shaw  got  his  effect — his  'thrill.'  And  he  has,  of 
course,  at  first  sight  the  defense  that  the  thing  was  true  to  life. 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  word  is  one  with  which  the  tiower-girl 
of  (he  streets  is  shamefully  familiar.  But,  putting  all  questions 
of  decency  and  conventional  morality  aside  (which  are  imma- 
terial to  Mr.  Shaw),  it  was.  1  think,  bad  art.  With  all  his  wit  and 
brilliance,  Mr.  Shaw  never  writes  without  showing  a  certain 
artistic  lack  of  instinct.  There  are  fifty  phrases  a  shade  less 
strong  with  which  he  could  get  his  effect  just  as  well;  and  in 
any  lesser  writer  the  critics  would  be  unanimous  to  a  man  in 
pronouncing  the  need  to  use  such  desperate  means  to  thrill 
his  audience  as  evidence  of  mere  Literary  incompetence.  More- 
over, the  thing  was  not  true  to  life.  When  the  tiower-girl  uses 
the  word  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  some  months  of 
careful  training.  She  is  almost  the  perfect  duchess.  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  certain  than  any  other  il  is  that  in  the  verv 
first  days  of  her  training  the  horrid  impossibility  of  that  particular 
word  would  have  been  drummed  into  her. 

"Vou  think  rather  more  highly  of  Shaw  in  (he  United  States 
l  han  we  do  in  England.  His  extraordinary  cleverness,  of  course, 
nobody  questions;  but  what  most  thinking  people  here  do 
seriously  question  is  whether  any  amount  of  cleverness  counter- 
balances the  fact  that  he  persistently  violates  our  moral  sense. 
The  tendency  nowadays  is  rather  to  speak  of  him  as  an  extiemelv 
clever  buffoon,  who,  in  a  public  sense,  is  harmless.     There  are 
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others  who  cite  his  existence  as  evidence  that  the  people  of 

Athens  were  very  wise  when  they  poisoned  Socrales.      His  latest 
triumph  of  originality  is  likely  to  increase  their  number." 


GERMANY'S   MODERN   SHAKESPEARE 

WITH  THE  HUMOR  in  which  he  is  so  apt,  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  once  observed  that  Shakespeare  was  a  "literary 
Heligoland"  to  the  Germans.  Once  belonging  to 
England,  he  is  claimed  now  as  the  possession  of  her  Teutonic 
neighbor.  The  Germans  retort  that  Sir  Herbert  spoke  only  the 
sober  truth;  and  they  have  been  the  most  ardent,  in  the  recent 
birthday  celebrations  of  the  Avon  poet  and  playwright.  Indeed 
they  made  all  occasions  serve  in  the  recognition  of  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society,  for  the  festival 
extended  over  three  days  in  order  to  include  the  more  or  less 
uncertain  date  of  the  poet's  birth  as  well  as  the  fix!  date  of  his 
death.  Shakespeare  has  not  merely  been  accorded  a  three- 
days'  celebration  in  Germany,  however,  for  there  is  in  progress 
a  remarkable  cycle  of  productions  of  his  plays  at  the  Deutsches 


THE    FLOWER-GIRL   OF  COVENT   GARDEN, 

Whom  Mrs.  Pal-.  Campbell  studied  to  the  life  in  preparation  of 
her  recent  representation  of  Shaw's  new  heroine 


Theater  in  Berlin,  now  in  its  sixth  month,  with  at  least  the  pros- 
pect of  three  new  productions  to  follow.  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Wile  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  have  been  produced 
twenty-four  times  each;   "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  nineteen 


times;    "King    Lear,"    seventeen;    "Hamlet"    and    "Twelfth 
Night,"  fifteen  each;  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  twelve;  "  Henry  IV.," 

first  and    second    parts,   five   cadi;    "Merry    Wives   of    Windsor" 

and    "The   Comedy    <>f    Errors,"   once  each.     "Othello,"    "A 

Winter's  Tale,"  and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  are  still  to 
be  done.  These  have  been  under  the  direct  ion  of  Max  Bern- 
hardt, and  the  long 
line  of  his  successes, 
says  Mr.  Wile,  "re- 
cords nothing  equal 
to  his  Shakespeare 
cycle  from  the  box- 
office  standpoint." 
This  is  not  the  only 
expression  this  sea- 
son of  the  German's 
interest  in  the  En- 
glish plays: 

"English  experts 
like  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  and  Mr. 
( lordon  ( Iraig  have, 
I  believe,  their  own 
opinions  as  to  the 
German  method  of 
performing  Shake- 
speare. It  is  not 
always  a  Nattering 
one.  Experts,  like 
doctors,  disagree, 
but  I  imagine  they 
are  unanimous  as  to 
the  land  in  which 
the  poet  enjoys  the 
most  honor.  There 
are  ISO  first-class  or 
semi-first-class  thea- 
ters in  Germany. 
All  of  them,  without 
exception,  produce 
Shakespeare  at  in- 
tervals. Some,  like 
the  royal  playhouses 
of  Berlin,  Munich, 
and  Dresden,  pro- 
duce popular  plays 
like'Othello,"Ham- 
let,'  and  'The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ' 
many  times  in  a  sea- 
son. There  is  not  a 
community  of  35,- 
000  people  in  the 
Empire  which  does 
not  demand  and  get 

some  Shakespeare  regularly.  He  is  never  a  drug  on  the  Ger- 
man theatrical  market.  For  many  managers  he  is  actually  a 
life-saver.  He  always  draws,  if  others  bore.  During  the  past 
winter  Berliners  had  the  choice  either  of  the  Deutsches  Theater's 
'cycle'  or  a  brilliant  'Richard  III.,'  which  ran  through  the  season 
at  the  Theater  in  der  Koniggratzer-strasse.  Including  periodical 
bills  at  the  Theater  Royal,  there  were  numerous  evenings  when 
Berlin  could  select  from  three  first-class  Shakespeare  productions 
a  night.  On  the  average  there  are  between  1,200  and  1,500 
Shakespeare  productions  annually  in  the  German  language,  in- 
cluding Austria  and  Switzerland.  The  total  decreased  tempo- 
rarily a  couple  of  years  ago  while  the  Ibsen  wave  swept  across 
the  country.  Now  the  Germans  have  returned  to  their  firsl 
love,  and  1913  and  1914  will  be  record-breaking  Shakespeare 
years  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland." 

Prof.  Alois  Brandl,  of  the  Chair  of  English  Philology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  has  just  been  reelected  president  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society  for  the  twelfth  successive  term.  To  him 
tlie  fact  that  Shakespeare  enjoys  a  greater  vogue  in  Germany 
than  in  England  is  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  his  modernity. 
"He  is  read,  studied,  and  acted  in  the  language  of  the  Germany 


THE    FINISHED    PRODUCT. 

A  duchess,  once  a  flower-girl.  Mie  looks 
the  part,  according  to  Shaw;  but  there  is 
danger  when  she  opens  her  mouth  to  speak. 
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of  1 H 1 4.  and  not  in  the  obsolete  idioms  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries."     Purthi  r: 

"If  the  Schlegel-Tieck  translation  had  never  been  made. 
Shakespeare  mighl  be  as  little  understood  and  appreciated  I 
mean,  of  course,  by  the  masses  as  be  is  in  England.  We, 
too,  would  have  been   brought  up  i<>  giggle  and  snigger  over 

Elizabethan  English  and  bo  consider  Shakespeare  weird  and 
insufferably    old-fashioned.      Shakespeare's    popularity    with    us 

i-  due  to  another  important  cause— namely,  that  with  us  he  is 
primarily  acted,  while  in  England  he  is  read.  He  is  a  poet  who 
meant  himself  to  he  acted.     He  wears  well  in  Germany  because 

our  theater  is  both  a  literary  and  a  political  institution.  That 
has  made  us  a  play-going  race.  Nobody  here  needs  to  yearn 
for  what  Lord  Haldaiie  has  called  "the  pre-Cromwellian  habit 
of  theater-g  ing.  Puritanism  has  killed  the  English  theater  in 
genera]  and  Shakespeare  in  particular.     The  German  theater  in 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  fostered  by  our  political 
longings,  and  Shakespeare  has  been  our  mentor  throughout. 

"Where  can  our  proletariat  find  sounder  Socialism  preached 
than  in  'Coriolanus'?  Where  is  the  doctrine  of  a  strong  foreign 
policy  proclaimed  more  forcefully  than  in  'Henry  V.*?  Our 
Shakespeare,  moreover,  is  a  thing  of  flesh  ami  bones  who  reveals 
himself  in  his  tremendous  fulness  only  when  he  is  staged.  And 
when  we  stage  him  we  scorn  the  reserve  which  is  the  vaunted 
outstanding  note  of  modern  English  character.  Was  it  no! 
O'Connell  who  said  that  the  average  Englishman  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  poker  except  its  occasional  warmth?  I  think  of 
that  when  1  see  Shakespeare  interpreted  in  a  London  theater. 
I  know  that  my  Shakespeare  reeks  with  blood — 1  think  of  Shy- 
lode,  of  Othello,  of  Macbeth,  of  Gloucester's  stamped-oul  eyes  in 
'King  Lear.'  I  wonder  if  the  German  temperament,  which  has 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  blood — the  heritage 
from  our  war-racked  history — does  not  interpret  Shakespeare 
as  he  meant  to  be  interpreted,  when  our  actors  leave  their 
'reserve'  in  the  dressing-room,  where  it  belongs?  We  do  not 
believe  in  playing  Shakespeare  with  the  soft  pedal. 

"Difference  in  customs  and  their  development  has  had  some- 
thing to  do,  too,  with  our  fondness  for  Shakespeare.  Falstaff, 
for  instance,  loud-mouthed  and  indelicate,  does  not  grievously 
offend  our  ears,  for  German  women  are  more  used  than  their 
English  cousins  to  portly  men  who  drink  hard  and  use  bold 
language  freely  in  their  presence. 

"Often  we  are  abused  for  our  spectacular  staging  of  Shake- 
speare. It  is  the  favorite  charge  leveled  at  Reinhardt.  One 
can  not  be  at  all  sure  that  Shakespeare's  own  management  was 
always  the  acme  of  austere  simplicity.  To  Germans  Shake- 
speare is  a  well  whose  bottom  will  never  be  plumbed.  No 
scenic  or  decorative  illusion  can,  in  our  judgment,  ever  ex- 
aggerate the  magic  and  imagery  of  his  poetry  or  exhaust  the 
limitless  lessons  it  teaches." 


BOOKS  FOR  THE   BOOKLESS 

REGENT  STATISTICS,  which  have  shown  us  rather 
behind  most  of  our  foreign  contemporaries  in  the 
-  matter  of  book-buying,  suggest  that  our  bookless 
stati-  might  be  improved  by  intelligent  effort.  Mr.  George 
French,  writing  in  The  Dial  (Chicago),  declares  that  "pub- 
lishers must  adopt  other  methods  of  selling  than  merely  to 
announce  their  wares  and  wait  for  the  demand  to  make  the  best 
sellers."  lie  thinks  that  the  "bookless  may  be  reduced  to  a 
figure  comparable  to  England's  record,  or  even  less,  but  not  in 
consequence  of  present   sales  methods."     Going  on: 

"Tin  no    other    commodity    which    is    allowed    merely 

t<>  answer  the  original  or  normal  demand.  There  are  many 
Commodities  that  are  now  staples,  and  that  sell  enormously, 
which  were  unknown  and  unwanted  until  the  enterprising 
venders  created  the  demand.  The  publishers  must  create  a 
new  and  increased  demand  for  hooks.  It  can  he  done,  but  not 
through  studying  conditions  among  hook-buyers.  Buyers 
can   he  created.     Books  can   be  sold   to   people  who  are  not 

readers  and    will   not    become  readers.      The   matter  of  books  as 

household    decorations    lias    never    been     properly    exploited; 

and  it   has  great   possibilities.      A  fair-si/.ed  household  library  is  a 
cheap  decora' lun.  even    when  a  good  sum   is  paid   for  the  book- 
's.     Then   the  idea  of  a  small   library  for  each   home  can   be 
promoted.      There    are    mans     families    thai     would    buy    soim 

book  ,  if  the  proposition  were  to  be  put  concretely  to  them  — 


not  bo  bin  books,  but  to  buy  these  books  that  are  arranged, 
selected,  priced,  and  described,  and  thai  will  be  delivered  with  a 
suitable  case  upon  terms  easj    to  meet. 

"A  great  many  sets  of  books  are  annually  sold  in  this  manner 
by  concerns  organized  to  sell  books  rather  than  to  publish 
them.  Sonic  of  these  sets  ar-  good,  and  some  are  not.  Most 
of  them  are  sold  to  people  who  have  no  idea  of  reading  them. 
They  buy  them  because  the  party  of  the  other  part  wished 
to  sell  them.  Why  do  not  the  "regular'  publishers  learn  selling 
wisdom  of  these  concerns,  who  sell  millions  of  books  of  mediocre 
value  and  doubtful  interest?  There  are  many  ways  to  sell 
books  other  than  to  people  who  wish  the  books  to  read.  Xot 
one  person  in  a  hundred  who  buys  books  buys  them  all  to  read, 
or  expects  to  read  all  t hex  buy.  Publishers  may  regard  their 
books  as  merchandise,  rather  than  strictly  as  literature,  and 
promote  their  sale  as  other  merchandise  is  sold. 

"There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  field  for  book-selling  that 
has  not  been  exploited,  and  many  methods  that  have  not  been 
adequately  tested.  There  is  more  than  one  person  in  seven 
thousand  who  will  buy  books — if  books  are  properly  offered  to 
them." 


WAS   KEATS   UNDERBRED? 

SEVERAL  English  papers,  among  them  the  London  Times, 
nave  preened  themselves  on  the  discovery  ami  pub- 
lication of  some  unknown  poems  of  John  Keats.  But 
"the  incident  has  scarcely  proved  of  first-rate  importance," 
says  Bernard  Lintot  in  T.  P.'s  Weekly  (London).  Even  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  in  The  Daily  Mail — which  is  under  the  same 
ownership  as  The  Times — doubts  if  the  new  fragments  will  do 
the  smallest  service  to  the  memory  of  the  poet.  What  has  been 
launched  by  the  event,  however,  is  a  controversy  over  whether 
poor  Keats  was  "underbred"  or  not.  Sir  Sidney  Golvin,  who  has 
edited  his  works,  written  his  life,  and  has  now  given  these  un- 
welcome fragments  to  the  world,  fears  that  one  of  them,  which 
apparently  might  have  been  supprest  without  the  world  suffering 
any  loss,  shows  that  he  was.  Mr.  Lintot  is  highly  indignant  at 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  who,  he  says,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  insult 
the  memory  of  Keats.  This  is  the  poem  without  title  which 
has  starred  up  the  feeling: 

You  say  you  love:  but  with  a  voice 

Chaster  than  a  nun's,  who  singeth 
The  soft  Vespers  lo  herself 

While  tlie  chime-bell  ringeth 
O  love  nie  truly  ! 

You  say  you  love:  but  with  a  smile 

Cold  as  sunrise  in  September 
As  you  were  Saint  Cupid's  nun. 

And  kept  his  weeks  of  Bmber, 
O  love  me  tmU  ' 

You  say  you  love — but  then  your  lips 

Coral  tinted  teach  no  blisses. 
More  than  coral  in  I  he  sea — 

They  never  pout-  for  kisses — 
O  love  me  truly ! 

You  say  you  love:  but  then  your  hand 
No  sofl  squeeze  for  squeeze  ret  urnei  h, 

It  is  like  a  statue's  dead — 

While  mine  to  passion  burnetii — 
O  love  me  trulv  I 

O  breathe  a  word  or  two  of  fire! 

Smile,  as  if  those  words  should  burn  me. 
Squeeze  as  lovers  should      0  kiss 

And  in  thj   heart  inuni  me1 
i »  love  me  truly  I 

Sir  Sidney  comments  that   it   is 

"a  love-plaint,  rather  charming  in  the  first  three  verses,  but 
marred  in  the  fourth  and  tilth  by  a  taint  of  I  hat  special  strain 
of  underbreeding  which  Keats  shared  with  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
which  furnished  such  justification  as  I  here  was  for  the  label 
'Cockney'  fastened  upon  both  of  them  by  their  enemies." 

Mr.  Lintot,  quoting  this,  leaps  to  the  defense: 

"The   italics  are   mine      and    they   are   probably    unnecessary; 

everybody  with  any  reverence  lor  the  name  of  John  Keats  and 
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us:: 


any  admiration  for  his  superb  contribution  to  English  poetry, 
iriust  have  felt  something  more  than  indignation  when  they  read 
the  above  words.  It  is  incredible  that  a  writer  who  has  given 
to  the  world  one  of  the  best  studies  of  Keats  should  dare  to 
call  the  poet,  'underbred.'  This  insult,  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
our  greatest  poets  is  the  less  excusable  when  we  remember  that. 

it,  occurs  among  the  editorial  notes  accompanying  the  publica- 
tion of  matter  never  intended 
for  the  public  eye  and  in  refer- 
ence to  some  verses  which  Keats 
probably  wrote  in  an  idle  mo- 
ment to  serve  an  idle  moment; 
and  doubtless  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  have  given  any 
one  permission  to  print  them. 

"Years  after,  the  verses  are 
discovered  and  printed.  There 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
they  should  have  been  pub- 
lished; they  are  valueless  as 
poetry,  and  they  add  nothing-  to 
our  understanding  of  the  work 
of  Keats.  Yet  they  are  exposed 
to  the  ordeal  of  print,  and  the 
poet  is  made  the  subject  of  be- 
littlement  by  the  very  person 
who  has  been  responsible  for 
the  indelicate  act  of  publishing 
these  occasional  and  private 
verses.  Keats  underbred,  in- 
deed! I  wonder  how  Keats 
would  have  described  such 
violation  of  a  poet's  privacy? 
But  not  only  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
is  perturbed  about  the  manners 
of  Keats.  The  Evening  News, 
most  erudite  and  punctilious  of 
papers,  also  tootled  to  the  same 
tune — patronizing  Keats  because 
he  never  had  the  blessings  of  a 
classical  education.  If  it  were 
not  painful  to  read  such  stuff 
it   would   be  funny    to    find  a 

sensation-mongering  evening  paper  prattling  about  classical 
education  apropos  of  the  author  of 'Endymion' and  'Hyperion.' 
As  it  is,  one  can  do  little — the  things  one  would  like  to  say 
might  come  under  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  category  of  'underbreed- 
ing' — so  I  shall  stay  my  pen  and  perhaps  after  a  while  send 
my  remarks  to  Mr.  Masefield  for  use  in  his  next  poem — or  to 
Mr.  Shaw  for  the  second  edition  of  'Pygmalion." 


.  .  .  was  the  special  tribal  god  of  the  Ammonites,  standing  to 
them  in  the  same  relation  as  did  ( 'hemosh  to  the  Moabites. 
The  particular  rite  connected  with  his  worship  was  the  sacrifice 
of  children  by  lire,  and  it  is  certain  that  practise,  t  ho  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  prophets,  was  also  introduced  into  the  worship 
of  .Jehovah  during  the,  last  period  of  the  kingdom.  Solomon 
is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Molech  at  Topheth." 


THE  ANCIENT   WORLD   REVIVED  FOR  THE  MOVIES   IN   STONE  AND   PLASTER. 

D'Annunzio,  who  has  written  a  drama  for  the  cinematograph,  would  have  no  half-measures,  and  insisted 
on  this  Gate  of  the  Temple  of  Moloch,  built  nearly  100  feet  high. 


D'ANNUNZIO  IN  THE  MOVIES 

THE  LURE  of  the  cinematograph  has  drawn  no  less  a 
person  than  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  famous  Italian 
poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  who  has  written  a  play  for 
an  Italian  producing  firm  that  is  called  "Cabiria."  But  he 
has  been  more  than  writer,  we  are  told,  having  followed  his 
recent  custom  with  the  legitimate  stage  in  supervising  the 
costumes  and  scenery.  His  grandiose  nature  is  here  fully 
exhibited.  "The  staging  is  remarkably  elaborate,  and  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  execute,"  says  The  Illustrated  London 
News,  which  reproduces  the  accompanying  picture  furnished 
by  the  Itala  Film  Company.  "  D'Annunzio's  '  notes  of  action,' 
as  he  calls  the  titles  and  subtitles  of  the  pictures,  did  not  allow 
Tor  half -measures.  This  building  showing  the  gate  of  the  Temple 
of  Moloch,  for  instance,  was  specially  built  of  stone  and  plaster. 
It  is  nearly  100  feet  high."     As  to  what  it  represents: 

"Moloch,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the  tribal  deity  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  probably  identical  with  the  sun-god.  Of  'Moloch,' 
or  'Molech'  (originally  'Melek,'  that  is,  'king'),  it  is  said  in 
'Everyman's  Encyclopedia'  that  it  was  'intentionally  mis- 
pointed  in  the  Hebrew  on  the  analogy  of  "Cosheth"  in  order 
to  discredit  it.  The  title  is  found  widely  spread  throughout, 
the  Semitic,  races  as  a  divine  name,  but,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
it  is  especially  connected  with  the  religion  of  Ammon.  .  .  . 
The  evidence,  indeed,  seems  to  show  that  Molech,  or  Milcoin 


London  expects  soon  to  see  "Cabiria,"  which  The  Westminster 
Gazette  describes  as  not  a  mere  screen  play,  but  "a  combination 
of  cinematography,  music,  and  singing  which  will  last  about 
three  hours."     We  read: 

"For  a  whole  year  the  Itala  Film  Company  of  Turin  have  been 
busy  on  the  production,  on  which  they  are  stated  to  have  spent 
over  £25,000.  Two  of  the  most  superb  scenes  are  said  to  be  the 
destruction  of  a  Roman  fleet  of  thirty  or  forty  vessels,  and  one 
representing  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps,  his  army  being  ac- 
companied by  numerous  camels  and  elephants." 

The  current  interest  in  the  cinematograph  plays  has  of  course 
attracted  all  kinds  of  contributors,  and  the  way  is  opened, 
according  to  this  critic  in  the  London  daily,  to  writers  of  far 
less  skill  than  the  distinguished  Italian.     He  tells  us: 

"The  current  number  of  a  monthly  magazine  contains  a 
remarkable  advertisement,  emanating  from  an  alleged  school  of 
Photo-Play  Writing,  which  invites  would-be  scenario-writers 
to  learn  how  to  write  plays  for  the  cinema  screen,  and  states 
'Absolutely  No  Literary  Ability  Necessary.'  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  such  an  advertisement  is  extremely  mis- 
leading, and  to  my  mind  very  improper.  Literary  ability  is  as 
essential,  tho  in  lesser  measure,  to  the  photo-playwright  as  it 
is  to  the  dramatist,  and  among  the  dozen  successful  authors 
belonging  to  the  former  class  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  there 
is  not  one  who  has  not  had  a  journalistic  or  literary  training." 

The  writer  thinks  we  should  stop  short  of  putting  Shakespeare 
into  the  photo-play,  in  spite  of  the  exalted  example  of  Sir  John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson  in  "Hamlet": 

"Without  the  text,  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  poet  are 
entirely  lost,  and  his  scenario  becomes  little  more  impressive 
than  '  The  Worst  Woman  in  Peckham '  or  a  farce  of  the  '  Father 
Buys  the  Beer'  order,  and  to  treat  immortal  literature  in  this 
manner  seems  wicked.  If  Shakespeare  ever  is  successfully 
presented  on  the  screen  it  will  almost  certainly  be  by  a  British 
producer   with   respect   for   tradition." 


'X 


COMPETING    WITH   THE   KORAN    IN    ITS  OWN   TONGUE 


A  PROVERB  >ai  !  tobeouirenl  at  Damascus  runs:  "Verily, 
the  Arabic  language  will  never  be  Christianized."  This 
-  Arabic  proverb  is  a  challenge  to  Christianity,  says  the 
H<  \ .  s.  M.  Zwemer,  and  he  points  out,  in  the  current  Missionary 
/,'-  feu  of  Uu  World,  how  needful  it  was  that  Christianity  should 
take  up  this  challenge,  and  how  missionary  workers  have  set  out 
to  prove  it  false.  Dr.  Zwemer.  who  is  chairman  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  Nile  Mission  I 're—  engaged  in  "  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage," admits  that  that 
tongue  "'is.  of  all  living 
languages,  perhaps,  the 
most  delicate  in  st  ructure. 
immense  in  vocabulary, 
and  of  great  possibility  for 
the  expression  of  every 
form   of    thought."      The 

Koran  he  lielieves  to  he 
"the  most  widely  read  of 
anj      book     in     the     world 

Have    the    Bible."      He  is 

inclined  to  think  correct 
the  statement  in  an  Amer- 
ican typewriter  advertise- 
ment, "that  the  Arabic 
character  is  uncd  more 
w  idely  t  han  any  ot  her  char- 
acter used  by  the  human 
race."  More  people,  in- 
deed, use  the  ( 'hinese.  "hnt 
the  Arabic  character  has 
spread,  through  the  .Mo- 
hammedan religion,  over 
a  much  wider  area."  And 
we  are  reminded  that  Ar- 
abic is  used  in  the  whole  of 
North  Africa,  a  large  part 
of     Central     and     Eastern 

Africa,  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Malaysia,  in  addition 
to  "the  great  strip  of  country  from  far  western  China,  through 
northern  India.  Afghanistan,  eastern  Turkestan,  the  whole  of 
Persia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Arabia."  The  Arabic  speech  has 
ii  Keen  extended  to  the  New  World,  and  "in  South  America 
there  an-  160,000  Mohammedans."     While  the  Mohammedan 

religion  has  carried  the  Arabic  grammar  and  vocabulary  through 
a  greater  pari  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  world.  Dr.  Zwemer 
Would  impress  it  upon  our  minds  that  "most  of  all,  the  Arabic 
language  is  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  Islam.  To-day  then- 
are    no    less    than    forty    or    fifty    million    people    whose    spoken 

tongue  is  the  language  of  Arabic,  and  over  200,000,000  people 
who  pray  no  prayer  to  God,  who  have  no  religious  expression 
for  the  thoughts  of  their  soul,  save  as  winged  with  the  language 
of  Mohammed."  Moreover,  the  Arabic  language  has  not 
reached   it>  limit  : 

I  •  ending  not   only  in  Africa,  but   even   in  China, 

and  we  maj  Bpeak  of  a  revival  of  Arabic  in  nearlj  ever}  Moslem 
land.  Ii  is  in  the  deepesl  sense  of  the  word  a  living  Bpeech. 
What  stronger  proof  could  we  have  for  this  than  the  activity  of 
the  Mohammedan  press  in  centers  like  Cairo,  Beirut,  and 
( Constant  inople?" 

Now,  we  are  told,  since  this  great  Arabic  literature  is  Moslem, 


1UIET.TO   STEM   THE   TIDE   OF  ARABIC   LITERATURE. 

Plio  Nile  Mission  Press  of  Cairo  is  battling  against  "  the  greatest  and  strongest 
retrograde  force  for  civilization  and  social  progress  in  the  world." 


it  is  "to-day  the  greatest  and  strongest  retrograde  force  for 
civilization  and  social  progress  in  the  world."  "Islam  has  lost 
its  sword."  but  "the  power  of  Islam  still  remains  in  its  hook, 
in  the  propagating  force  of  this  religion  through  its  literature." 
And  "Arabic  Moslem  literature  is  antiehristian.  impure,  full  of 
intolerance  and  fanaticism  toward  Western  ideas,  and  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  human- 
ity."    Dr.  Zwemer  goes  on  to  point  out  its  demoralizing  effect  in 

many    ways.     For  instance, 
some    Mohammedans  dep- 

recate     polygamy,     "but 

there  is  not  a  single  Mos- 
lem in  Cairo  or  Calcutta 
who  can  write  a  book  in 
favor  of  the  righls  of  wo- 
manhood without  directly 
indicting  the  life  of  the 
prophet  and  attacking  the 
Koran.  ...  It  is  -imply  im- 
possible to  reform  Islam 
without  impugning  Mo- 
hammed himself  and  his 
sacred  institutions."  To 
take  the  Koran  itself,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Zwemer, 
Arabs  will  admit  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Arabic 
Bible  and  the  Arabic  Ko- 
ran— "if  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  Bible,  Mo- 
hammed's book  will  show 
immediately  its  inferi- 
ority."     In  particular — 

"There  is  a  sad  dearth 
of  literature  for  children. 
The  Koran  is  not  a  book 
for  children  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  style  is 
obscure  even  to  adult 
Arabs,  and  except  for  a  few  Old  Testament  stories  and  some 
references  to  Jesus  Christ,  told  in  garbled  form,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  attract  children.  Pictures  and  music,  altho  increas- 
ingly winning  their  way  among  Moslem  children,  must  do 
so  over  against  religious  prohibition  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  The  contents  of  a  children's  primer  on  religion,  by 
Sheik  Mohammed  Amin  al  Kurdi.  which  has  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation  in  Egypt,  Malaysia,  and  North  Africa,  will  in- 
dicate what  a  Moslem  child  is  taught;  it  is  typical  of  this  sort 
of  literature.  In  the  introduction  the  author  says  that  his 
book  is  intended  for  primary  schools  and  for  boys  and  girls  at 
home.  The  first  pari  of  the  book  defines  Cod.  Ills  unity  and 
His  attributes,  speaks  of  Mohammed,  the  doctrine  of  angels 
and  the  Koran,  and  says  that  tin-  Gospel  now  in  the  hands 
of  Christians  has  been  utterly  corrupted  and  is  untrust- 
worthy.    The  second   part   of  the  book  might  well  be  entitled, 

'What     a    boy    and    girl  ought   not  to  know.1      No    further   proof 
surely    is    needed    that    this    literature    needs    to    be    purified  and 

superseded." 

To  meet  this  need,  the  Beirut  press  has  done  much,  says  Dr. 
Zwemer: 

"Besides  the  Arabic  Bible  prepared  for  Moslem  readers  all 
over  the  world,  scores  of  books,  scientific,  moral,  and  religious, 
have  been  published  b\  them,  and  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 
But     this    press    has    always    been    handicapped    because    of    the 

Turkish   Government.      Even  under  the  new  constitution  thej 
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are  unable  to  print  freely  the  kind  of  Literature  aeeded  for  the 
present  opportunity." 

For  this  reason  "the  Nile  Mission  Press  was  established  to 
cooperate  with  the  mission  press  at  Beirut,  and  to  supplement 
iis  work  of  Bible-printing  and  extend  it  on  a  much  Larger  scale, 
especially  by  tracts  and  leaflets  suited  for  Mohammedans." 
It  employs  seventeen  colporteurs,  and  last  year  it  "sent  out 
82,000  hooks  and  pamphlets  to  every  part  of  the  Moslem  world, 
making  Cairo  a  distributing  center  for  the  Gospel  message  in  all 
Moslem  lands."     To  quote  further: 

"The  Nile  Mission  Press  stands  at  the  great  strategic  center  of 
Islam,  Cairo,  'the  victorious.'  If  you  go  into  its  narrow  streets, 
among  the  bookshop  crowds,  you  have  only  to  stand  there  for  a 
few  hours  to  see  thai  the  real  capital  of  Islam  is  Cairo.  Here 
are  men  from  Nigeria,  Morocco,  Java,  Singapore,  Hunan  in  west 
China,  from  Mekka,  Medina,  Teheran,  Stamboul,  from  Bo- 
khara, from  every  part  of  the  Moslem  world.  What  do  they 
come  for?  To  lay  in  a  stock  of  Mohammedan  literature  and  to 
carry  it  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  Moslem  world. 

"Could  you  find  a  better  center,  a  more  efficient  method,  and 
a  more  strategic  time  for  this  work?" 

And  so  Dr.  Zwemer,  who  knows  this  work  thoroughly,  be- 
lieves it  quite  possible  to  "capture  the  Arabic  literature  for 
Jesus  Christ  and  use  it  to  carry  his  message  everywhere,  as 
Mohammed  once  used  it  to  carry  his  religion."  Not  only  is  it 
possible,  but  the  like  has  before  been  accomplished  in  the  history 
of  missions,  according  to  this  writer: 

"When  Ulfilas,  the  great  missionary,  came  to  northern 
Europe  and  put  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people,  he 
captured  it  for  Jesus  Christ.  When  Luther  put  the  Bible  into 
the  old  German  tongue,  the  tongue  of  the  common  people  which 
men  despised,  he  created  the  German  language;  and  when 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale  gave  the  Bible  to  England  they  not 
only  perpetuated  the  faith  of  the  Bible,  but  made  it  penetrate 
and  permeate  the  English  language.  And  so  I  believe  that 
when  Dr.  Van  Dyck  and  Eli  Smith  ended  their  work  of  faith 
and  labor  of  love  and  patience,  of  hope,  translating  page 
by  page  and  verse  by  verse  the  Bible  into  the  Arabic  tongue — 
when  the  completed,  Bible  came  from  the  press  in  Beirut,  they 
ushered  in  an  era  far  more  important  than  any  dynasty  or  any 
change  in  governments  in  the  Moslem  world,  because  they 
gave  to  fifty  million  people  the  Word  of  God  in  a  matchless 
translation." 


RELIGIOUS    REAWAKENING    IN    FRANCE 

SIGNS  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL  in  France  are  being 
noted  by  occasional  observers.  Not  long  ago  we  recorded 
evidences  of  such  a  stirring  of  dry  bones  in  the  work  of  the 
younger  French  poets.  The  London  Times  reviews  the  situation 
more  broadly,  urged  on  by  the  evidences  apparent  during  the 
recent  Easter  season  and  reported  by  its  special  correspondent. 
The  editorial  writer  in  this  paper  exceeds  the  cautionary  state- 
ments of  its  correspondent,  however,  and  records  his  belief  that 
"there  is  a  revival,  both  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  those 
looser  and  undogmatic  religious  views  and  sentiments  which 
Frenchmen  describe  as  '  spiritualistes.' '  He  follows  up  with  the 
qualifying  remark  that  "how  far  it  has  gone,  how  deep  are  its 
roots,  and  what  are  its  prospects,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  matters 
of  much  doubt."  This  is  because  "religious  and  moral  move- 
ments in  a  state  of  transition  are  notoriously  difficult  to  gage 
and  to  appreciate.  They  can  be  judged  only  by  their  fruits, 
and  their  fruits  usually  lie  hidden  until  the  roots  which  nourish 
them  have  had  time  to  strike  deep  into  the  soil."     But — 

"Thoughtful  and  fair-minded  observers  of  many  schools  in 
France  have  recognized  for  some  years  a  gradual  and  progressive 
change  in  the  "attitude  toward  religion  of  certain  classes  of 
Frenchmen.  Little  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  at- 
tendance of  large  crowds  at  the  regular  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week 
noted  by  our  correspondent.  The  size  of  the  congregations, 
and  still  more  the  nature  and  the  attitude  of  the  congregations, 
which  frequent  the  quiet  Sunday  Mass  in  the  parish  churches  of 


the  big  towns  are  more  significant.  A  Roman  <  !atholic  publica- 
tion lately  gave  from  official  returns  the  number  of  Easter  com- 
municants in  58  out  of  the  7s  parishes  of  Pans  as  314,000    a 

figure  which    would    not   have  been  reached,  we  fancy,  a  very  few 

years  ago.  But  the  number  of  Catholics  in  France,  as  in  other 
Latin  countries,  can  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of  those 
who  'practise.'     'On  meurt  assei  bien  chez  nous,'  said  a  French 

lady  from  a  manufacturing  district,  where  I  he  working  men  are 
ostentatious  in  their  irreligion.  Most  Frenchmen,  and  nearly 
all  Frenchwomen,  like  to  have  the  blessing  of  the  Church  on  the 

great  events  of  their  domestic  Life.     They  are  christened  and 

married  and  buried  with  the  same  riles  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  Many  observe  the  custom  as  a  custom,  but  it  means 
something  to  them.  It  takes  more  than  a  few  statutes  and  even 
then  a  few  decades  of  '  Education  lalque'  to  wean  a  nation  from 
traditions  bred  in  their  bone  for  countless  generations.  The 
Roman  Church  has  those  traditions  to  build  on,  and  she  is  making 
earnest   efforts  to  turn  them  to  account." 

It  is  not  alone  among  the  poets  and  those  especially  suscep- 
tible to  spiritual  influences  that  the  new  energy  is  felt  : 

"The  class  in  which  the  revival  is  most  unmistakable  is  that 
of  the  educated  young  men.  It  is  said  that  of  the  students  at  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure  about  a  third  are  convinced  and 
'practising'  Catholics,  while  as  many  more  are  'spiritualistes' 
with  a  craving  for  supernatural  belief  of  some  kind,  and  the  rest 
are  active  or  passive  unbelievers.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  movement  extends  to  other  bodies  of  the  youthful 
Hntellectuels.'  It  has  already  lasted  long  enough  to  have  set 
its  mark  on  literature.  Some  of  the  new  writers  avow  opinions 
which  are  frankly  Roman  Catholic,  while  others  speak  of  religion 
with  respect  as  a  great  moral  and  social  force.  The  ablest,  of  the 
unbelievers  themselves  recognize  that  there  is  more  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  the  laboratory  can  reveal.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that,  next  to  the  young  men  of  the  schools, 
the  bourgeoisie  are  the  class  in  which  the  reaction  is  most 
conspicuous.  M.  Homais  still  flourishes,  and  measures  the 
universe  with  his  foot-rule,  but  he  dimly  feels  that,  outside  cer- 
tain cliques,  he  no  longer  commands  the  admiration  that  he  did. 
And  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  of  Paris  and  of  her  suburbs,  as  in 
Lyons  and  other  large  cities,  there  are  plenty  of  working  men  and 
working  women  who  quietly  perform  their  religious  duties,  while 
among  others  who  remain  strongly  'anticlerical '  the  old  bitterness 
against  supernatural  beliefs  has  largely  died  away." 

In  some  quarters,  the  writer  notes,  the  causes  of  the  change 
passing  over  the  minds  of  such  widely  separated  portions  of 
French  society  are  attributed  to  fashion,  in  others  to  the  fear 
of  social  convulsions: 

"Both  have  probably  contributed  to  it.  The  aristocracy 
in  France  have  always  made  a  profession  of  Roman  Catholic 
belief  since  the  guillotine  beheaded  the  noble  patrons  of  the 
'  philosophes.'  The  growth  of  syndi  -alism  and  of  antimili- 
tarism,  the  open  dissemination  of  doctrines  fatal  alike  to  the 
State,  to  private  property,  and  to  the  family,  the  constant  re- 
currence of  formidable  strikes,  the  increasing  audacity  of  the 
criminal  classes,  the  impunity  with  which  some  of  their  most 
daring  feats  have  been  performed,  the  spread  of  financial  and 
political  corruption,  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  and  the  rise 
in  the  divorce-rate,  the  general  relaxation  of  the  old  moral 
standards  in  private  life  as  in  public  and  the  decay  of  the  sanc- 
tions which  guarded  them,  have  undoubtedly  led  many  good 
citizens  of  all  classes  to  reflect  whether  negation  can  constitute 
the  sure  and  stable  foundation  for  the  lLe  of  a  great  people.  We 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  deeper  cause  than  these.  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  'lights  of  heaven'  always 
are  relit.  At  all  times  and  in  all  societies  crass  materialism 
provokes  reaction.  Man  will  look  before  and  after;  and,  as  he 
looks,  he  feels  that  he  is  more  than  a  chance  group  of  atoms,  that 
he  has  imperious  needs  and  cravings  which  neither  wealth  nor 
ease  nor  fame  can  satisfy.  He  longs  for  some  principle,  some  doc- 
trine, which  will  offer  him  a  tolerable  explanation,  however  in- 
complete, of  himself  and  of  the  'immensities'  he  sees  and  divines 
about  him.  He  turns  instinctively  to  the  traditional  beliefs  of 
his  race.  Whether  the  present  religious  revival  in  France  will 
expand  and  develop  no  prudent  man  will  lightly  undertake  to 
foretell.  All  we  desire  to  note  is  that  it  exists  and  thai,  in  our 
belief,  it  is  really. 'spiritual' — a  genuine  and  wholesome  recoil 
from  the  coir!  flood  of  skepticism  which  threatened  to  kill  some  of 
the  deepest  and  the  noblest  instincts  that  have  made  historic 
France." 
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IS  THE  COMMUNE  INEVITABLE? 


"C 


3S  WAR,  blood  running;  on  the  ground,  conflagra- 
tion, assassination,  the  chaos  of  the  Commune";  it 
has  come,  declares  the  editor  of  The  Cmtral  Christian 
Advocate  (Kansas  City).  Ho  cites  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  miners  and  the  operators  in  Colorado  and  the  events  leading 
to  bloodshed  there.  These.  Ik  says,  "are  the  visible  facts;  the 
invisible  fact  is  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  abroad,  the 
spirit  of  the  Commune,  the  workers  of  the  world  against  the 
'upper  classes.'  and  the  laws  and  the  police  power  by  which 
t  he  interests  of  t  he  '  upper  classes '  are  protected  and  guaranteed." 
Alarmed  as  t  his  Methodist  writer  evidently  is,  he  is  not  surprized: 

We  have  awaited  this  outbreak  in  the  mines  of  Colorado. 
There  are  regions  in  Colorado  which  had  not  forgotten  the 
'Mood  to  the  horses'  bridles' of  a  Socialistic  governor  twenty 
years  ago,  or  the  dynamite  atrocity  at  the  Independence  Mine  in 
1904,  an  atrocity  for  which  William  D.  Haywood  and  Charles  H. 
Mover  are  still  by  thousands  believed  to  be  responsible,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  in  the  San  Juan.  From  carefully  acquired  infor- 
mation we  could  but  prophesy  this  outbreak  at  Ludlow.  And  it 
has  come." 

But,  he  warns  his  readers,  while  "the  outbreak  is  among  the 
striking  miners  in  the  coal-fields  of  Southern  Colorado,  the 
disease  is  not  confined  to  that  spot."  It  merely  "chances  to  be 
focalized,  to  break  through  the  skin,  at  this  moment  there" — 

"Do  not  entertain  the  hallucination  that  the  volcano  has 
only  one  cone,  that  no  outbreak  will  occur  elsewhere  than  in 
Colorado.  We  heard  Dr.  Hillis  in  the  historic  pulpit  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  say  last  Sunday  that  one  who  knows  American 
conditions  had  said  to  him  that  the  angry  mutterings  of  the 
crowd  right  in  New  York  City  were  a  far  greater  threat  than  the 
guns  of  Mexico.  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  have 
no  concern  as  to  What  is  law?  or  What  is  lawful?  Such  words 
are  not  in  their  dictionary.  The  words  they  go  by  are  these: 
'  What  do  we  want  ? '  We  were  horror-stricken  to  hear  in  Cooper 
I  nion  and  Carnegie  Hall  distinguished  men,  writers  like  Lin- 
coln Steffens  and  Hutchins  Hapgood,  and  a  sculptor  like  Borg- 
lum,  as  well  as  agitators  like  Max  Eastman,  'Bill'  Haywood, 
and  Alexander  Bergman  actually  glorify  the  criminal,  not  once 
but  many  times,  and  the  intentionally  criminal  outbreaks  and 
even  outrages  against  the  law  of  property — as  if  the  question 
of  the  mere  morality  of  obeying  any  law  were  a  thing  to  be  even 
considered.  Morality  in  that  particular  can  not  for  such  be 
said  to  exist.  The  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  mass-meeting 
cited  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  to  show  that  such  so- 
called  morality  ought  not  to  exist. 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and  a  very  intel- 
lectual school  of  men  who  are  teaching  every  day  not  only  on 
t  he  soap-boxes,  but,  we  almost  said  it,  in  the  very  universities, 
t  hat  the  present  order  of  things  must  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
clean  destroyed  in  order  that  on  the  burnt-out  plain  may  rise 
another  social  structure  of  truer  equality." 

Whereat  this  writer  and  Christian  minister  cries  out  in  im- 
ps wioned  protest : 

Bui .  <  lod  m  heaven,  why.'  Why  are  those  people  in  Colorado 
killing  each  other,  and  even  their  women  and  children?  Are  men 
incapable  of  reason?  Can  men  not  get  together  on  the  basis  of 
justice?  Are  we  to  sec  class  distinctions  go  to  the  extremes  of 
das^  hate  and  class  war'.'  And  will  all  the  firebrands  be  put 
out  when  the  torches  and  bombs  of  southern  Colorado  are 
extinguished? 

"God  in  heaven,  God  of  humanity,  God  of  love,  stay  the  hands 
of  hate!  Melt  the  hearts  of  men  to  love!  Let  the  pierced  hands 
of  Chris!  bring  together  the  hands  of  men  and  make  of  them 
brother-.  We  profess  the  brotherhood  of  man  because  we 
believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  For  man  Christ  shed  His 
precious  blood.  He  founded  His  rule  of  men  on  Love.  He  came 
into  a  world  of  castes,  classes,  inequalities,  hates;  He  sought  to 
change  it  all  by  making  it  a  world  of  love,  of  mutuality  and 
brotherhood. 

\\ .  n  ach  our  deepest  sympathy  to  a  great  proud  State  that 
must  and  will  maintain  its  majesty  of  the  law;  that  will  guar- 
anty safety,  equity,  righteousness;  that  under  many  troubles 
has  luld  her  head  aloft,  building  prosperous  cities,  founding 
and  endowing  great   colleges  and  universities  and  welcoming  in 


her  imposing  churches  the  people.    These  are  days  when  religion 
is  needed  and  Christian  education  and  leadership. 

"We  hope  this  appearance  of  the  Commune  in  Colorado 
will  be  its  last,  its  last  anywhere;  and  we  cherish  this  hope  be- 
cause we  can  but  believe  that  men  must  come  to  understand 
i  aoh  other  better  and  to  believe  in  and  trust  each  other  more. 
That  alone  will  prevent  a  reappearance,  here,  there,  of  the 
( 'ommune." 


BUDDHIST  CORRUPTION   IN   JAPAN 

WHILE  THE  CORRUPTION  of  a  few  officers  of  the 
Mikado's  Navy  has  been  made  the  target  of  se^  •  n 
criticism,  few  in  America  ma\  be  aware  that  the 
corruption  of  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  in  Japan  has  been  attacked 
even  more  relentlessly  by  the  press  and  public.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  Nishi-Honganji  (West  Temple)  at  Kyoto 
has  been  reported  to  be  in  financial  straits  due  chiefly  to  the 
extravagance  of  the  Lord  Abbot  and  the  misuse  of  its  funds 
by  his  subordinates.  More  than  once  have  the  newspaper 
disclosed  the  corrupt  practises  prevalent  among  the  high  priests 
of  the  temple,  but  their  warnings  have  apparently  failed  to 
arouse  the  hierarchy  to  the  need  of  setting  their  house  in  order. 
The  result  was  the  prosecution  of  four  high  priests  early  in 
February  on  the  charge  that  they  had  misappropriated  the 
clerical  funds  of  the  temple.  As  the  litigation  proceeds  dis- 
closures of  the  most  sensational  nature  are  being  made. 
According  to  the  Tokyo  Jiji-shimpo,  the  debts  of  the  West 
Honganji  foot  up  to  $2,o00.000.  To  patch  up  its  financial 
difficulties  the  temple  has  offered  for  sale  rare  articles  of  art 
in  custody  of  the  temple,  and  in  addition,  we  read,  it  illegalh 
appropriated  $1,000,000  from  the  charity  funds  entrusted  to  the 
temple.  In  its  efforts  to  conceal  these  irregular  practi 
the  temple  negotiated  a  few  months  ago  a  loan  amounting  to 
$1,000,000.  In  the  meantime  public  censure  of  the  Honganji 
became  so  severe  that  the  officers  of  law  could  no  longer  connive 
at  the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple. 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Tokyo  Asahi,  Mr.  R. 
Kanawo,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  former! > 
a  Buddhist  priest  himself,  wonders  why  the  authorities  have  so 
long  tolerated  such  a  glaring  misappropriation  of  funds  of  a 
public  nature.  The  four  high  priests,  Mr.  Kanawo  tells  us, 
utilized  a  large  portion  of  the  money,  raised  ostensibly  for 
charitable  purposes,  in  purchasing  lands  in  China,  in  speculating 
in  stocks,  and  in  erecting  magnificent  mansions  for  Count 
Otani,  Lord  Abbot  of  the  Honganji  Temple. 

S  f'ar,  Count  Otani  has  not  been  involved  in  the  indictment 
brought  against  his  subordinates,  but  that  he  is  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  depletion  of  the  temple  treasury  seems  to  be 
universally  admitted  by  the  Japanese  editors.  The  Lord 
Abbot  is  described  as  a  man  of  extravagant  tastes,  and  has 
been  living  in  a  most  sumptuous  fashion.  But  even  more 
extravagant  than  his  mode  of  living  has  been  his  desire  for 
exploration  in  unknown  lands.  As  described  in  Tin;  Literary 
Dtoest  about  a  year  ago,  the  Count  sent  a  young  priest  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  instructing  him  to  trace  the  course  which  Bud- 
dhism followed  in  its  eastward  journey  from  India  to  Japan. 
"The  trouble  with  him  seems,"  the  Japan  Times  (Tokyo)  says, 
"to  be  that  all  these  enterprises  were  rather  a  matter  of  hobby 
than  the  result  of  religious  zeal,  and  hi'  has  figured  as  a  spend- 
t  drift,  not  as  a  man  with  a  mission,  in  charge  of  millions  of 
dollars  given  by  trusting  souls." 

On  the  eve  of  the  downfall  of  the  Vamamoto  Cabinet,  Dr. 
Okuda,  Minister  of  Justice,  began  an  inquiry  into  the  mis- 
management of  the  Honganji  administration,  and  but  for  the 
ministerial  crisis  the  administrative  reform  of  the  Honganji 
would  have  been  effected.  Judging  from  his  recent  public 
utterances,  Mr.  Ozaki,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Okuma  Cabinet 
just  organized,  intends  to  try  to  purify  the  corruption  of  the 
Buddhist  hierarchy. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Dk;i 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


LOVE-SONGS  are  never  out  of  fashion. 
Love  is  a  theme  on  which  no  poet 
can  possibly  say  anything  new,  and  he  who 
celebrates  it  puts  himself  in  competition 
with  the  greatest  singers  of  all  time. 
Fet  a  love-song  so  gay  and  so  musical  as 
this  (which  appears  in  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine) needs  no  apology. 

Recalled 

By  William  Rose  Benet 

Sing  of  Love  and  what  sing  I? 

That,  the  burnished  marshes  lie 

Yonder  'neath  a  poppied  sky; 

That  the  eldritch  wind  makes  free 

With  the  wayward  soul  of  me; 

That  yon  gnarled  and  crook-backed  tree 

Points  the  way  to  vision  new 

Past  the  luring  sea's  keen  blue; 

That  the  sunset  thrills  me  through! 

Sing  of  Love  and  what  sing  I? 
To  the  dusk's  soft  symphony 
I  would  be  a  brother  tone! 
Love  can  leave  no  man  alone. 
Forth  fare  I  companioned  now 
By  each  swayed  harmonic  bough. 
By  each  prescient  star  aflame! 

Yet,  with  evening,  how  she  came 
Wistful  on  each  breeze,  and  bowed 
From  each  battlement  of  cloud  1 

"You  would  shut  me  out,  content 
With  a  barren  firmament? 
Come!  I  call  you  softly." 


Thus  I  heard  her. 


Lo, 
And  I  go! 


Sing  of  Love  and  so  sing  I. 
What  worth  earth  or  sea  or  sky 
If  her  little  mortal  word 
So  could  still  them,  and  be  heard? 

The  Forum  prints  an  interesting  poem 
by  Mr.  O  Sheel,  a  poem  that  shows  he  has 
not  lost  any  of  the  power  over  words  that 
made  "  The  Blossomy  Bough  "  a  de- 
light. The  thought  of  this  poem  is  noble, 
and  it  is  beautifully  exprest,  but  the  suc- 
cession of  short  lines  is  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate. The  poem  would  gain  in  strength  and 
dignity  if  it  were  written  in  couplets;  there 
is  no  reason  for  splitting  such  a  line  as  "  Out 
of  the  dim  forest  show  me  the  way." 
Also,  Mr.  O  Sheel  should  not  try  to  make 
"  mauve  "  rime  with  "  above." 

The  Dilettante  Wakens 

By  Shaemas  O  Sheel 

Out  of  the  dim  forest 
Show  me  the  way, 
1  am  fain  at  last 
Of  night  and  day, 
I  am  weary  at  last 
Of  unwearying  peace 
Where  toil  begins  not 
And  can  not  cease. 
1  have  lain  too  long 
In  a  purple  bed, 
On  nuts  and  honey 
Too  long  I've  fed. 
The  rose  and  poppy 
Too  long  have  shed 
Ineffable  languor 
On  my  head. 
Oray  and  silver 
And  fawn  and  mauve, 
Dim  lakes  beneath, 
Dim  skies  above, 
Pale  wine,  pale  women, 
Pale  petals  shed. 
These  did  I  love 
In  the  life  I  led. 
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Ready ^  Rolled 

Tobacco | 

is  the  best  tobacco 

we  Pattersons 

ever  made 

We've  blended  many  brands  of  smok- 
ing tobaccos  —  some  of  the  most  popular 
tobaccos  now  on  the  market  were  origi- 
nated by  the  Pattersons. 

But  all  of  these  brands  have  to  take 
their  hats  off  to  "Whip." 

They  are  good  tobaccos  and  have 
solaced  millions  of  men,  but  their  big- 
gest value  is  that  they  have  made 
"Whip"  possible. 

They  have  been  stepping  stones  for 
"Whip,"  that  have  led  to  this  finest  of 
all  smoking  tobaccos. 

The  refinements  we  have  brought  into 
the  production  of  "Whip''  make  it  a  de- 
light to  every  smoker.  They  glorify  the 
pipe  with  new  degrees  of  pleasure. 

First  of  all,  "Whip"  is  the  mildest 
smoking  tobacco  ever  produced.  It  is  so 
mild  and  gentle  that  you  can  smoke  it 
all  during  your  waking  hours  without 
"feeling  it." 

And  "Whip"  is  so  deliciously  fra- 
grant, so  tasty,  so  cool  and  refreshing 
that  you  will  want  to  keep  the  old  pipe 
purring  all  day  long. 

So  free  of  bite  and  burn,  that  there 
isn't  a  soie  tongue  in  a  carload.  We 
Pattersons  originated  smoking  tobaccos 
without  the  bite  years  ago,  and  in 
"Whip"  the  "no  bite"  process  is 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
OUNCE  TIN  FREE 

A  postal  card  bearing  your  name  and 
address  and  the  name  of  your  dealer, 
will  bring  you  a  full  1-oz.  can  free. 

"Whip"  is  put  up  in  one-ounce  tins 
at  5c,  two-ounce  tins  at  10c. ;  also  in 
handsome  Pottery  Patented  Self-Moist- 
ening Pound  Humidors. 


^^g 


Pres't. 

Patterson    Bros.    Tobacco     Co  ,     Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 
Alv>  makers  of  "Queed" — the  b',?  2y2  oz.  10c 
tin — a  little  Stronger  than  "Whip  '  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  lit tli-  belter  than  manyZoz.  10c.  toba<  COS. 


HUMANIZE   YOUR   TALKING   MACHINE 

The  Masterphone 

Mule    for   steel    or    fibre    needles;  will    n- 
produce    your 
tec  (.ids  bet  t  er 
than  \"n   have 
ever  neard   !*•- 

tore. 


It  clarifies,  articulates,  amplifies 
'  and  saves  your  records. 

Prices  for  Steel  Needles,  $i.oo; 

i..i    i  ibre  Needles,  f  1.50;  with 
100  Victor  Fibre  Needle-,  £2.00 

One     thousand     dealers     now    sell    it.       If 
yours    does    not,    let     us    send    you    one    In 

return   mail;   money  back  it    not   satisfai 
tory.     Mate  if   for  Victor   "Exhibitor"  01 
Reproducer  or  Columbia,     Nb.6 

o|    sinallel    si/e. 

THE  MASTERPHONE  CORPORATION 


187  Broadway 


Urpt.  0 


Nrw  York  City 


Mas.  ala-s 

h'or  mj   Mini  1  hai   wiiii 

I  nto  t  lie-  air 

<  In  a  sonn  soon  spent . 
With  grief  not  laden 
Nor  inerriiiieni  ! 

<  >ut  of  the  dim  forest 

I  will  awaj  ' 

I   w  ill  Know  day 

When  I  he  strife  is  soresi . 

1  will  kiuiu  night 
W  hen.  Life,  thou  pourest 
Malm  on  the  wounds 
\\  ell-earned  in  the  fray  . 

Hright  stare  will  gleam 

In  the  ah'  I  qliafr. 

And  a  jolly  company 
( latch  my  laugh, 

\nd  t  he  1111  at    be  red 
As  the  ale  is  y  ellow  . 
And  many   a  fellow 
Share  board  and  bed, 
Till  I  find  at  last 
On  a  day  all  gold 
A  woman  bold 
To  cleave  to  me  fast 
On  a  raging  sea. 
In  a  forest   vast  ; 
In  a  harsh  city  , 
Till  the  end  be  past 
Of  a  life  lived  free 
As  seed   broadcast  ' 

To  Harper's  Magazine,  Miss  Reese  eon- 
tributes  this  vivid  impressionistic  sketch. 
The  first  stanza  is  more  effective  than  the 

second;    (hose    poppies    are    ;i    little    too 
fantastic  to  be  convincing. 

Fog 

By  Lizette  Woodworth  Rbbsi 

The  great  ghosts  of  the  town 

Up  and  down. 
Each  a  gray,  filmy  thing, 

Go  by  ; 
Sudden  a  brief  wet  sky! — 
A  file  of  poplars  vague  with  spring. 

Drips  the  old  garden  there; 

See,  its  torn  edge  about. 
Sudden,  scarlet,  and  remote 

Tulips  flare 
The  length  of  one  thin  note! — 

And  are  put  out. 

Mr.  Clinton  Scollard  has  been  to  Ireland, 
and  the  songs  that  he  made  on  his  visit 
have  been  published  with  the  name 
"Sprays  of  Shamrock"  (The  Mosher 
Press).  Like  all  Mr.  Scollard's  poems,  they 
are  musical  and  spirited.  Here  is  one  of  t  he 
best  (,f  1  hem,  in  which  he  uses  skilfully  a 
difficult   rhythm. 

An  Exile 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

1  can  remember  the  plaint  of  the  wind  on  the  moor 

<  Yy  ingal  da  wning.  and  cry  ingal  shut  of  the  day, 

And  the  call  of  the  gulls  that  is  eery    and  drear] 

and  dour. 

And  the  sound  of  the  surge  as  it  breaks  on  the 

beach  of  the  bay. 

I  can  remember  the  thatch  of  flic  cot  and  the  byre 

And   the  green  of  the  garth  just   under  I  he  dip 

Of   the    fells. 

And  :he  low  of  the  kine,  and  the  settle  that  stood 
by    the  fire 
\nd    the    reek    of    the    peat,    and    the    redolent 
heathery  smells, 

\nd   1  long  for  it  all  t  ho  the  roses  around  me  are 
red. 
\nd    the  arch   <>f  the   skj    Overhead    has   bright 
blue  for  a  lure. 
\nd  glad   were  the  hearl   of  me,  glad,   if  my   feet 
COUld   but    tread 
The  path.  M  of  old.  that   led   upward  ami  over 
the  moor! 


Here  is  a  charming  picture  of  the  coming 
ol    the    dark.     "Unexpected    grooves    of 

Might  "  is  an  excellent   phrase. 

On  C'aragh  Lake 

Bt  Clinton  scollard 

1 
on  Oaragh  lake  the  evening  light 

Is  \  iolei  and  amethyst . 
\nd  l  he  dark  shadows  of  the  pines 
In  silence  keep  their  twilight  iryst. 

And  high  beyond  the  purple  gro\  BE 

The  sweeping  moors.  1  he  climbing  fells. 
The  rugged   Kerry  mountains  stand 
Like  grim  eternal  sentinels. 

In  dying  whispers  on  the  shore 
The  ripples  lap,  the  ripples  break. 

And  there  is  peace  beyond  all  words 
As  night  descends  on  Caragh  lake! 

II 
In  unexpected  grooves  of  flight 

A  blundering  bat  swoops  swiftly  by; 
Prom  out  a  coppice  drifts  a  bird's 

Last  plaintive  melody. 

The  lake  is  like  a  mirror  dim 

With  no  disturbing  breath  to  mar 

While  o'er  a  lonely  fell  there  bums 
One  white  vespernal  star. 

Good    quatrains    are    rare,     nowadays. 


appears    in    Walter 

Poems     (Houghton 

Its  thought,  as  well 

Fitzgerald's   Version 


Here    is    one,    which 
Conrad     Arensberg's 
Mifflin  Company  I. 
as    its   form,   suggest 
of  the  "  Rubaiyat." 

Out-of-Doors 

By  Walter  Oonkau  Akknsbkku 

I  hear  the  wings,  the  winds,  the  river  pass. 
And  toss  the  fretful  book  upon  the  grass 
Poor  book,  it  could  not  cure  my  soul  of  aught , 
It  has  itself  the  old  disease  of  though l. 

A  poet  with  an  Irish  name,  who  was 
long  associated  with  American  journalism, 
has  collected  his  poems,  and  they  are 
published  in  Toronto  by  William  Briggs. 
We  quote  the  initial  poem,  from  which 
the  book  takes  its  name.  It  is  a  pleasant 
fantasy,  with  just  the  right  quality  of 
delicate  vagueness. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Meadow 

By  Thomas  O' Hai; an 

In  the  heart  of  the  meadow,  where  Love  abides 

And  rules  his  Court  as  a  seeptered  king. 
Green-clad   Knights,  with  dewdrop  helmets, 
Pledge  their  faith  and   roundly   sing: 
"Honor  to  him.  our  liege  lord    King. 

Who   rules     the     air    and     the    land    and 
the  sea; 
His  throne  rests  not  on  the  arms  of  Empire, 
But    the  hearts  of   his  subjects   so    true 
and  free!" 

1 11  t  he  heart  of  the  meadow  where  Love  abides. 

Are  royal  courts  and  royal  halls. 
And  the  gates  are  open  and  the  bars  descend  not. 
\s  the  warders  sing  on  the  outer  walls: 
"Honor  to  him.   our  liege   lord    King. 

Who    rules    the    air    and    the    land    ami 

t  he  sea ; 
His  throne  rests  not  on  the  arms  of  Umpire, 
Hut    the    hearts   of   his    subjects    so    true 
and  free!" 

In   the  hear!   of  the  meadow,   where   Love  abides. 

Time  fills  the  hours  with  a  magic  glass. 
For  there  is  no  dreaming  and  (here  is  no  seeming 
When;  the   world   is  singing  and   the    King   will 
pass : 
"  Honor  lo   him.   our  liege  lord    King. 

Who    rules    the    air    and     the    land    and 
the  MB 
His  throne  rests  not  on  tin-  arms  of  Knipire. 
Hut    the    hearta    Of    his    subjects   so    true 
and  freel" 
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Franklin  Six -Thirty 


Nation  Wide   Demonstration 

Ninety-four  Franklin   Cars 
Averaged  32.8   Miles  on  One    Gallon    of    Gasoline 

The    Story 

Franklin  dealers  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  stock  Franklin  Six-Thirty 
touring  cars  conducted  a  one-gallon  economy  contest  on  IVIay  1.  In  each  case  the  run  was 
made  over  such  a  course  that  the  finish  was  as  close  to  the  starting  point  as  possihle,  and  the 
results  were  certified  to  before  a  Notary  Public  by  both  driver  and  two  official  observers. 

Ninety- four  different  cars,  with  as  many  different  drivers,  and  in  as  many  different  places, 
regardless  of  weather  or  road  conditions,  and  with  the  various  grades  of  gasoline,  went  on  one 
gallon  of  gasoline  from  17.2  to  51.2  miles. 

Certified  Records  of    Each  Test: 


City 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Boston.  Mass. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Spokane.  Wash. 
Klizabeth,  N.  J. 
.Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Canton,  Ohio 
Sioux  City,  la. 
New  York  City 
Akron,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
York,  Pa. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Springfield.  Mass. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Hoosick,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  (al. 
Bar  Harbor,  Mr. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Uagerstown.  Md. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Walla  Walla.  Wash. 
Newburgh.  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Pendleton,  Ore. 
Putnam,  Conn. 
Davton,  Ohio 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 


Dealer  Weather  Record 

Win.  K.  Sanger  Lair  51.2 

A.  E.  Glisan  Pair  50.9 

Otto  A.  Lawton  hair  49.5 

(  owles  Tolman  Fair  48.5 

W.  A.  Wicks  Fair  43.0 

K.  F.  William-,  Cool  42.9 

L.  A.  McKay  Windy  42.8 

1.  A.  Nichols,  ji-.  Windy  42.5 

V.  V.  Price,  Jr.  Windy  41.2 

T.  A.  Young  Windy  40.3 

J.  E.  Langford  Wet  40.1 

Geo.  W.  Belden  Fair  39.9 

Thomas  Murphy  F'air  39.6 

G.  A.  Tisdale  Windy  39.4 

A.  Auble,  Jr.  Windy  39.3 

J.  C.  Braly  Fair  39.1 

James  Sweeten.  Jr.  Windy  38.3 

James  B.  Stephens  Fair  38.0 

los.  B.  Dryer  Fair  37.9 

T.  S.  Pfeiffer  Windy  37  9 

Newman  Samuel  Fair  37.3 

W.  W.  Anderson  Fair  36.8 

George  H.  Leonard  Windy  36.6 

John  Moseley  Fair  36.5 

John  F.  Mcl.ain  Windy  36.1 

Fred  L.  Savage  Fair  36.1 

W.  F.  Kneip  Windy  36.0 

L  B.  Woodside  Windy  36.0 

W.  W.  McCarroll  Fair  35.7 

H.  E.  Baker  Fair  35.3 

R.  H.  Cramer  Wet  35.1 

George  M.  Younger  F'air  35.1 

L.  Normandin  F'air  34.9 

G.  R.  MacCollum  Windy  34.8 

R.  C.  Hamlin  Rain  34.8 

Wallace  L.  Wilcox  Windy  34.4 

W.  L.  Mallon  Fair  34.4 

Arthur  L.  Clark  Windv  34.4 

V.  J.  Eckberg  Windy  34.3 

L  F.  Jones  Fair  34.1 

R.  H.  Tuttle  Windy  34.0 

George  Mason  Fair  33.") 

H.P.Seymour  Windy  33.8 

1.  W.  McCormmach  Fair  33.8 

O.  C.  Bosworth  Windy  33.3 

F.  B.  Heathman  Fair  33.2 

C.  G.  Heck  Windy  33.1 

Wilson  S.  Smith  Rain  33.1 


City 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Duluth.  Minn. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Peoria,  111. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Scranton.  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Oakland.  Cal. 
Great  F'alls,  Mont. 
Chicago,  111. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
F'dtnonton,  Alta. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Dallas.  Texas 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 
Reading.  Pa. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
San  Angelo,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 
Washington,  la. 
Portland,  Me. 
( Tieensburg,  Pa. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
La  C  osse,  Wis. 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 
Tulsa.  Okla. 
Rising  Sun,  Ohio 
Shreveport,  L  \. 
Eau  (  lairc.  Wis. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Victoria,  B.  C. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Oalesburg,  111. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Aberdeen.  S.  I). 
Georgetown,  Texas 

Average 


Dealer 

S.  H.  Lewis 

D.  Peacha,  Jr. 

A.  H.  Clark 
David  S.  Hendrick 
S.  K.  Hatfield 

E.  Lovejoy 
William  M.  Davis 
O.  D.  DeWitt 
William  M.  Davis 
William  S.  Lee 
F'rank  Bartels 

B.  D.  Whitten 

F.  H.  Sanders 
L.  F\  Birdsong 
W.  Murray  Carr 
lohn  Griffith 

W.  W.  Garabrant 
Holland  W.  Ross 
A.  M.  Jones 

G.  W.  Blake 
W.  G.  Langley 
N.  P.  Hanson 
George  Hageman 
Knapp  Brown 
James  M.  Kalbach 
George  Ostendorf 
J.  Stuhldreher 

M.  C.  Ragsdalc 

F.  C.  Cullen 
Sidney  S.  Smith 
W.  M.  Chellis 
E.  L.  Turner 

J.  S.  Hughes 
Alfred  James 
L.  B.  Young 
W.  P.  Chappie 
E.  F.  Day 
W.  H.  Johnson 

G.  R.  Wood 
lohn  Vlasblom 
G.  H.  Grant 
ICdwin  O.  Hall 
E.  T.  Byram 

C.  W.  Johnson 

(',.  M.  Worthington 
T.  J.  Caswell 


Weather 

Fair 

Windy 

Fair 

Windy 

Fair 

Fair 

Windy 

F'air 

Windy 

Windy 

Windy 

Fair 

Fair 

Rain 

Fair 

Windv 

Windy 

Fair 

Windy 

Rain 

Windv 

Windy 

Rain 

Fair 

Fair 

Windv 

Windy 

Rain 

Rain 

F'ai  i 

Fair 

F'air 

Fair 

Fair 

F'air 

Fair 

Windy 

F'air 

F'air 

Fair 

F'air 

Windy 

Fair 

Windy 

F'air 

Rain 


Record 

32.8 
32.7 
32.5 
32.4 
32.2 
32.1 
31.7 
31.7 
31.6 
31.5 
31.5 
31.4 
31.3 
30.8 
30.5 
30.5 
30.4 
30.3 
30.0 
30.0 
29.9 
28.6 
28.6 
28.1 
27.8 
27.7 
26.4 
26.3 
26.3 
26.2 
26.2 
25.7 
25.1 
25.0 
25.0 
24.8 
24.0 
23.7 
23.7 
22.5 
22.0 
21.5 
20.2 
18.9 
18.3 
17.2 


32.8 


A  booklet  will  be  mailed  on  request,  giving  all  details  of  this  practical  test. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY  Syracuse  N  Y 
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Silver 'Plate  that  Wears' 


Tfie  Cromwell  Pattern 


^L 


A  Design 

■j-   ^  thai  strikes 

a  harmonious 

note  with  anv 

style  or  furnish 

ing  or  table  appointments. 

^ne  same  liteh  quality  as  cill 

silver  marked  1847  Rogers  Bros. 

Dacked  with  an  unqualified 
guarantee  made  possible  by  an 
actual  test  of  over  6^  uears. 

<Sold  bu  leading  dealers.    Send 
for  cat-aloguec"S-81." 

INTERNATIONAL    SILVER.  CO. 
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WITH   ROOSEVELT  IN  THE  JUNGLE 

'"P'HE  Apostle  of  Strenuoaity  is  returning 

■*■     home,  to  become  merely  a  political 

leader  or  a  governor  or  president  or  some 

such  insignificant  personage  of  civilization. 

It  is  rather  a  pity:  any  one  can  be  a  pr«  si- 
denl  here,  the  Constitution  says  so;  but 
few    can    be    Bwana    Tumbos    or    Muy 

ttimpaticas  the  whole  world  over.  Being 
a  president  may  he  a  matter  of  personality, 
but  it  is  likely  to  he  many  other  things 
besides,  none  of  which  relate  particularly 
to  the  incumbent.  Being  the  most  cele- 
brated and  the  most  universally  popular 
American  among  most  of  the  nations, 
civilized  or  not,  around  the  world,  de- 
pends upon  a  magnetic  personality,  human- 
ness,  and  vitality.  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
three  great  characteristics.  In  his  South- 
American  trip,  made  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  besides  collecting  thou- 
sands of  specimens  of  bird  and  animal  life, 
he  has  roamed  forests  known  only  to  the 
natives  of  these  wilds,  mapped  out  a 
hitherto  unknown  wilderness,  and.  if  report 
he  true,  discovered  a  river  one-third  the 
size  of  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri.  The  ac- 
counts brought  back  from  South  America  bj 
Anthony  Fiala,  who  accompanied  Roose- 
velt for  some  six  weeks  through  the 
jungle,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
Colonel  proved  himself  once  more  to  be 
an  intrepid,  untiring,  and  absolutely  un- 
daunted explorer.  He  tells  to  a  New 
York  Tunes  reporter,  for  instance,  this 
story  of  a  day's  hunting: 

"One  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  most  stir- 
ring adventures    occurred    on   New-year's 

day,  when  he  went  away  From  the  camp 
at  daylight  with  Kermit  and  two  Brazil- 
tan  officers  and  three  Indians  to  shoot 
tiger-cats.  We  did  not  hear  from  the 
party  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  big  Indian  came  running  into  camp, 
shouting  '  Burroo-Gurra-Harru.'  which 
meant-  'Plenty  work,  tired.'  He  fell  down 
in  a  corner  and  went  to  sleep.  Twentj 
minutes  later  another  Indian  ran  in.  ap- 
parently all  used  up.  He  said,  'C.urra- 
Harru,'  and  he  went  to  sleep.  The  third 
Indian  arrived  then  and  said,  'Harm,' 
as  he  threw  up  his  arms  ami  went  off  into 
a  trance. 

"This  caused  me  to  become  anxioii- 
about  the  safety  of  the  Colonel  and 
his  son,  and  we  started  to  look  for  them, 
as  it  was  getting  toward  sundown.  After 
walking  through  the  forest  for  a  short 
distance  we  came  to  a  small  open  space, 
where  we  found  one  of  the  Brazilian 
officers  lying  on  the  ground  so  dead  tired 
that  he  could  go  no  further.  His  clothes 
were  torn  and  his  lace  and  neck  were  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  blood. 

"Leaving  him  in  the  care  of  three  of 
the  natives  to  carry  him  back  to  the 
camp,  I  pushed  on  farther  and  in 
another  clearing   I    saw    Colonel    Roosevelt 
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and  Kerrait  dragging  the  other  Bra- 
zilian officer  after  (hem  through  the 
jungle.  I  shall  never  forget  the  awe- 
some appearanoe  of  the  intrepid  Colonel 
as  the  falling  rays  of  the  sun  streamed 
through  the  trees  and  lit  up  his  dusty 
and  begrimed  features.  His  clothes  were 
lorn  to  tatters  and  Kermit  was  in  the 
same  condition,  but  had  not  his  father's 
warlike  look. 

"  I  called  out  to  him,  'Are  you  all  right, 
Colonel?'  and  ho  replied,  'I'm  bully,' 
and  then  we  went  to  camp  with  the  used- 
up  officer.  Next  day  the  Colonel  and 
Kermit  were  about  the  camp  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  the 
Brazilians  were  laid  up  for  two  days.  The 
Indians  regarded  the  Colonel  with  awe 
after  that  trip." 

Mr.  Fiala  himself  has  completed  an  ex- 
ploring trip  that  bears  no  mean  comparison 
to  the  Colonel's  achievements.  According 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  account  of 
an  interview,  if  any  man  doubt  that  Fiala 
is  the  greatest  man  on  earth,  there  will  be 
four  at  least  to  defend  him — Anthony, 
Jr.,  Reid  Puryear  Fiala,  May  Maury 
Fiala,  and  Lenore  Fontaine  Fiala.  They 
claimed  a  definite  and  intentional  part  in 
the  interview  and  took  sides  alternately 
with  interviewer  and  interviewed.  Most 
of  all,  however,  were  they  engrossed  with 
the  many  boxes,  trunks,  crates,  and  sacks 
of  South-American  trophies.  They  pried, 
poked,  pinched,  and  pulled  at  the  contents, 
while  the  story  of  adventure  went  on. 
Speaking  of  the  discomforts  of  the  journey, 
Mr.  Fiala  said: 

"  That's  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  a  terribly  hard  country  to 
travel  through.  Virgin  wilderness,  you 
know,  just  tremendous,  roaring  waters, 
and  big  trees.  I'm  not  a  bit  surprized 
to  hear  that  the  Colonel  has  been  sick. 
We  all  had  a  hard  time.  The  insects, 
alone,  are  enough  to  cause  skin  trouble. 
I  was  covered  with  bites,  myself,  altho  I 
did  not  suffer  from  boils  like  the  Colonel. 
The  provisions  of  both  parties  were  short- 
ened by  the  accidents  in  the  rapids.  You 
know  my  party  lost  two  out  of  three  canoes, 
and  the  Colonel's  lost  five  out  of  seven. 
Here!" 

He  broke  off  as  Anthony,  Jr.,  emerged 
from  a  telescope  bag  with  a  gaily  painted 
little  after-dinner  coffee-cup  in  his  hand. 

"This  is  what  we  had  breakfast  in," 
Fiala  continued.  "A  cupful  of  coffee 
like  this  when  we  got  up  in  the  morning, 
and  nothing  more  until  ten  o'clock.  We 
had  no  Indians  with  my  party,  and  after 
we  lost  two  canoes  in  the  rapids  we  did 
not  even  have  game,  because  we  lost  our 
guns.  We  lived  mostly  on  a  few  beans 
and  on  the  fish  we  caught.  I  tell  you,  that 
was  a  narrow  escape  we  had  in  the  Rapids 
of  the  Devil. 

"About  the  rapids — did  you  know  that 
the  Brazilian  Government  have  renamed 
them  the  Rapids  of  Fiala  in  memory  of 
our  escape?  It  was  an  escape,  too.  I 
just  saved  myself  by  snatching  hold  of 
a  tree-bough  that  overhung  the  stream 
about  thirty  feet  out  from  the  bank,  and 
thon  pulling  myself  in.  Everything  in 
(Continued  on  page  1193) 
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What  more  is 
there  to  be  said? 

Every  now  and  then,  swift  currents  of  discussion  swirl  around  the  Cadillac. 

For  long,  long  periods,  it  almost  seems  as  though  there  were  no  effort  to  combat  its  dominating 
prestige. 

And  dunng  these  periods  of  peace,  warm  words  of  praise  and  appreciation  are  spoken,  even  by 
makers  of  and  dealers  in  other  cars. 

But  "business  is  business" — and  human  nature  is  human  nature. 

And  sometimes  the  overwhelming  favor  in  which  the  Cadillac  is  held,  becomes  almost  unbearable 
to  some  of  those  interested  in  cars  aspiring  to  compete. 

And  then  there  comes  a  little  fighting  flurry,  and  fretful  things  are  said,  and  for  a  while,  few  there 
are  who  do  not  endeavor  to  establish  equality  with  the  Cadillac. 

But  the  storm  dies  down, — the  public  never  wavers  nor  changes, — and  even  those  other  dealers 
and  other  makers  go  back  to  their  old  attitude  of  admiration. 

Was  there  ever  another  trade  condition  like  this  condition — in  which  the  major  part  of  a  tremen- 
dous industry  almost  revolves  around  one  car  ? 

You  know  it  to  be  true — you  know  that  the  Cadillac  is  a  criterion  wherever  motor  cars  are  dis- 
cussed. 

And  you  know  that  Cadillac  owners  remain  unmoved,  no  matter  what  the  flurry. 

You  know  that  argument  adverse  to  the  Cadillac  is  wasted  argument  with  them. 

You  know  lhat  they  are  solidly  entrenched  in  supreme  content. 

And  in  the  face  of  that  big  fact — which  has  expressed  itself  in  sales  aggregating  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  ($1  30,000,000.00)     how  unnecessary  for  us  to  importune  or  to  urge. 

All  the  Cadillac  arguments  we  could  advance  in  a  score  of  announcements  would  not  be  one- 
hundredth  part  as  impressive  as  the  positive  knowledge  you  hold  in  your  own  mir.d  at  this 
moment. 

You  know  that  the  Cadillac  is  in  Vert/  fart  the  standard  of  the  world. 

What  more  is  there  to  be  said  ? 
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(Continued  from  page  11B1) 

the  two  oanoes  that  upset  was  lost, — guns, 
ammunition,  provisions,  cameras,  exposed 
til ms,  everything."  I  [e  broke  off.  "No,  don't 
do  that,   Eteid.     Here  give  it  to  me." 

Reid  E*uryear  and  May  Maury  named 
for  Maury,  the  naval  cartographer — had 
unearthed  some  fascinating  flat  tin  re- 
ceptacles containing  hundreds  of  feet  of 
exposed  moving-picture  films. 

"For goodness  sake,  don't  open  those!" 
protested  their  father.  "Give  them  to 
me."  This  command  was  complied  with 
all  the  more  willingly  because  of  the 
many  other  fascinating  possibilities  re- 
maining to  be  uncovered  in  the  heaps 
of  open  boxes  and  trunks.  "I  shouldn't 
like  anything  to  happen  to  these  reels," 
continued  Fiala,  carefully  putting  them 
out  of  harm's  way.  "1  lost  hundreds 
of  feet  in  the  Rapids  of  the  Devil;  some 
of  these  spools  I  took  before  the  acci- 
dent and  had  sent  out  of  the  jungle, 
and  some  T  took  afterward.  I  think  I've 
got  some  good  river  and  jungle  stuff, 
showing  the  Colonel  in  several  of  them. 

"  Beyond  the  spill  in  the  rapids  and 
some  similar  hairbreadth  escapes  in  other 
dangerous  bits  of  water  and  the  hard- 
ships of  travel  in  a  thick  jungle  country, 
without  sufficient  food,  we  had  no  very 
exciting  adventures.  No,  we  met  none 
of  the  big  snakes  that  have  been  reported 
in  central  Brazil.  In  fact,  1  didn't 
see  a  single  big  snake  during  my  trip, 
altho  L  talked  frequently  with  men  who 
had  seen  them  and  with  Indians  who 
claimed  that  their  comrades  and  brothers 
had  been  devoured  by  serpents.  In- 
dians told  us  many  stories  of  the  big 
river-pythons  or  water-boas.  Matto  Gros- 
so  is  the  place  for  tall  snake-stories. 
One  Indian  told  me  about  having  seen 
a  snake  crossing  a  river  seventy-five 
feet  wide.  He  said  the  head  of  the  snake 
was  going  into  the  jungle  on  one  side 
while  its  tail  was  not  yet  out  of  the  brush 
on  the  other." 

Anthony,  Jr.,  stood  open-mouthed  in 
front  of  his  father  during  this  story,  and, 
perhaps  for  that  reason,  the  explorer 
brought  it  to  a  hasty  conclusion.  He  had 
evidently  intended  some  additional  yarns 
of  Matto  Grosso  production. 

"I  think  that  will  be  enough  of  that 
subject,"  said  Fiala.  "What  have  you  got 
there,  son?  A  machete?  Well,  give  it  to 
me.     I'll  put  it  where  it  belongs." 

A  tinkle,  coupled  with  ecstatic  gurgles 
of  satisfaction,  here  drew  attention  to 
the  younger  children.  They  had  burrowed 
into  another  box,  and  were  hauling  out 
quaint  pieces  of  Indian  pottery,  glazed 
and  painted,  the  breakable  possibilities 
of  which  were  as  plain  as  they  were  en- 
trancing. Mrs.  Fiala  came  to  the  rescue 
this  time,  and  the  energy  of  the  budding 
explorers  of  the  family  was  directed  into 
other  channels.  Gun-cases,  moving-pic- 
ture cameras,  scientific  instruments,  cloth- 
ing— all  were  dragged  out,  inspected, 
donned,  and  tested.  In  between  whiles, 
the  four  climbed  over  their  father's  shoul- 
ders, scaled  his  lap,  and  jabbered  an  in- 
cessant series  of  questions. 

"As  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  I  probably 
know  less  than  you  do,"  Fiala  said.  "I 
went  into  the  wild  country  ahead  of  him, 
because  he  had  to  remain  behind  to  attend 
to    some    personal    engagements,    and    he 


joined  i:s  on  Christmas  evening.  Prom 
Mien  until  March  25,  when  we  determined 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  expedition 
by  dividing  it  into  two  parties  so  as  to 
cover  a  wider  area  of  ground,  I  was  with 
him  constantly,  lint  since  then  I  have 
not  heard  from  him,  with  the  exception 
of  what  Miller  told  me  at  Manaos  before 
1  left  for  home. 

"It  is  not  at  all  surprizing  that  he  has 
been  ill.  It  must  have  required  all  his 
amazing  vitality  to  stand  the  fatigue  of 
travel  in  that  country,  where,  unless  you 
go  by  water,  every  kilometer  of  the  way 
must  be  hacked  through  the  jungle.  Very 
often,  indeed,  a  kilometer  is  a  good  day's 
journey.  And  the  insects!  I  have  seen 
them  so  thick  on  a  man  as  to  cover  his 
back  like  a  cloak.  We  suffered  especially 
after  losing  our  canoes,  on  account  of 
not  having  any  chemicals  or  netting;  I 
suppose  the  Colonel  lost  some  of  his  bug- 
fighting  equipment  in  the  same  way." 

The  principal  difficulty  experienced,  said 
Mr.  Fiala,  was  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
A  steady  diet  of  beans  and  coffee  in  small 
quantities  took  thirty  pounds  off  him 
inside  of  three  weeks;  even  the  Colonel 
seemed  to  suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  food. 
If  Kermit  did  not,  it  is  because  he  is,  as 
Mr.  Fiala  says,  "coiled  wire  all  bound  up 
in  bronze."  Another  difficulty  was  the 
heavy  rainfall,  which  necessitated  fre- 
quently a  two-days'  journey  before  a 
place  dry  enough  for  a  camp  could  be 
found.  The  greatest  hazard  in  South- 
American  travel  in  the  wilds  is  the  rapids 
and  fall.;  in  the  rivers.  In  proof  of  this  a 
story  is  recounted  of  a  mishap  that  barely 
missed  being  fatal: 

"  On  the  Papagaio  River,  after  I  had  left 
the  Colonel,  I  had  with  me  three  canoes, 
two  dugouts,  and  an  American-made 
canvas-covered  canoe.  I  also  had  moving- 
picture  cameras  and  many  films.  At  the 
Rapids  of  the  Devil  we  were  simply  sucked 
under. 

"  After  the  spill  we  managed,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  reach  the  Tapajes  River, 
and  proceeded  down  that  to  Santarem,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Then  1  went 
up  the  Amazon  to  Manaos,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Colonel.  Miller,  who 
had  led  his  expedition  toward  the  Man- 
chado  River,  down  which  he  proceeded 
to  Calama,  on  the  Madeira,  was  already 
at  Manaos.  He  told  me  Colonel  Roose- 
velt had  also  lost  some  of  his  canoes. 

"Miller  suggested  that  I  had  better  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  for  we  both 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  Kermit  to  arrive  at  least 
until  the  middle  of  June.  Miller  decided 
to  wait." 

Fiala  said  that  he  could  not  estimate 
the  value  of  the  bird  and  mammal  skins 
collected  by  the  expedition  until  after  they 
had  been  classified  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  He  added  thai 
the  Brazilians  regarded  Colonel  Roosevelt 
very  highly.  Each  one  considered  the 
ex-President  his  own  personal  friend.  | 
Having  been  so  long  separated  from  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Fiala  knew  nothing  official  of. 
the  Colonel's  reported  discovery  of  a 
heretofore  unknown  river  and  a  new 
tribe  of  natives. 
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Silent  Flushing 

CAREFUL  designing  has 
produced  a  closet  whose 
flushing  cannot  be  heard 
outside  its  immediate  environ- 
ment. The  Si-wcl-clo  Closet  re- 
lieves family  and  quests  from  the 
painful  embarrassment  the  noisy 
closet  causes. 

But  in  securing  silent  action, 
every  sanitary  feature  has  been 
retained.  The  water  seal  is  deep 
and  the  flushing  perfect. 

The  Si-wel-clo  is  made  of  Tren- 
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China,  a  material  pure  white  all 
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Ifll!$  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  piumbing,   little  water 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  baths,  far  better  than  tin  tubs.     Laata 

for  years.    Write  fur  speoi*)  aeeoU  offer  and  description. 
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CARPENTER 

Spring  Shade 

AWNING 


It  Works  from  the  Inside 

Owners  of  buildings,  architects  and  con- 
tractors need  our  book  about  the  most 
practical,  simplest  and  handsomest  awning 
that  has  ever  been  produced. 
The  Carpenter  Spring  Shade  Awning  is 
giving  complete  satisfaction  on  thousands 
of  buildings  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  our  1414  awning  book;  we'll  give  you 
the  name  oi  your  nearest  Carpenter  agent. 
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The  Yale  Night 
Latch  No.  46.     A 
convenient,  secure  latch, 
turned   into   a  burglar- 
proof  deadlock  by  an 
extra  turn  of  the 
knob  or  key. 
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BLUKJACKKTS   ASHORK    AND    AFLOAT 

I  V  there  be  any  blessing  in  this  lingering 
near-war  with  Mexico,  one  very  def- 
inite one  lies  in  the  opportunity  ii  has 
given  Americans  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  efficient  Navy.  The  Navj  has 
been  unfortunate  in  having  a  greal   to-do 

made  ahoul  il,  without  much  to  do  for 
itself,  l>nt  what  it  lias  done  was  done  well, 
and  with  credil  to  those  who  have  given 
their  best  efforts  to  make  ours  the  most 
efficient  Navy  in  the  world.  The  re- 
ports that  come  from  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Cruz  have  indorsed  this  again  and  again; 
but  we  have  not  only  the  opinion  of  our 
own  compatriots  from  which  to  judge. 

Even  the  Mexicans  themselves  have 
given  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  thai 
the  men  who  are  representing  us  in  that 
country  have  been  strong  enough  to  win 
their  way  with  kindness  as  well  as  force, 
and  valiant  enough  to  keep  the  peace  when 
lighting  was  unnecessary.  Arthur  Ruhl, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  gives  an  account 
of  the  sailors'  experiences  in  Vera  Cruz: 

The  Navy  came,  saw,  and  conquered  in 
more  senses  than  one.  If  Rear-Admiral 
Fletcher  had  not  issued  a  proclama- 
tion complimenting  the  men  on  their  work, 
an  eloquent  indorsement  of  it  would  have 
been  given  by  the  behavior  of  the  people 
of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  many  cases,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  the  departure  of  these  big. 
kindly  men  who  fed  them,  heard  their 
complaints,  and  treated  every  one  with 
fairness  and  justice,  was  almost  like  that 
of  some  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of  kind 
of  generous  parent. 

What  happened  in  the  district  occu- 
pied by  the  battalion  from  the  battle- 
ship Arkansas  was  characteristic  of  what 
happened  elsewhere.  This  battalion  had 
headquarters  in  the  Zamorra  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  all  through  the  week  the 
officers  and  men  fed  and  took  care  of  150 
little  brown-faced,  bright-eyed  huirfanos, 
who  had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

This  district  includes  the  market,  small 
shops,  and  drinking-places,  and  was  handled 
more  roughly  than  any  other  in  the  first 
few  days.  Doors  were  not  only  opened 
but  torn  from  their  hinges  and  windows 
smashed,  in  the  search  for  snipers  and  con- 
cealed weapons. 

It  was  not  a  neighborhood  that  could 
be    trilled    with,    yet    so    completely    have 

these  very  men  won  the  inhabitants  by 
gentleness  to  women  and  kindness  every- 
where since  the  necessity  for  force  was 
over,  thai  yesterday  women  of  I  he  district 
came  to  the  hospital  and  thanked  Battalion 
Commander  Keating  and  Lieutenant  In- 
gram, adjutant,  and  gave  the  former  an 
elaborately  embroidered  table-cloth  and 
t  he  latter  a  hat-rack, 

Keating  in  turn  issued  a  letter  addrest 
lo  whom  ii    might   concern,  thanking  the 

people    of    I  he    district    for    their   good    be- 

liavior   ami    recommending   them    to    the 

infantrymen  who  wore  to  take  the  blue- 
jackets' place.  Lieutenant  Ingram  was 
just  the  man  lo  act  as  an  all-wise  father  lo 
the  simple,  childlike  class  with  which  he 
ha  I  to  deal.      A  former  football-player  and 


coach  of  the  Navy  eleven,  he  combines  an 
impressive    size   ami    thoroughly    capable 

appearance  with  a  handsome,  boyish  face 
and  the  softened  voice  of  the  Southerner. 

When  the  battalion  left  the  hospital 
this  afternoon  a  band  made  up  of  little 
orphan  boys  from  the  hospital  formed 
at  the  head  and  marched  with  their 
grown-up    conquerors    down    to    the    sea 

wall. 

On  a  printing-press  with  which  the 
orphan  asylum  doe-  a  small    job-printing 

business  the  boys  printed  the  following 
order  from  the  battalion  commander  to 
his  men: 

"The  battalion  commander  feels  that 
in  breaking  camp  to  return  aboard  ship 
he  can  not  miss  the  opportunity  10  ex- 
press to  the  battalion  his  pride  and  grati- 
fication in  the  splendid  support  and 
cooperation  of  every  officer  and  man 
of  his  command  from  the  moment  of 
landing  last  Wednesday  morning.  Your 
gril  and  loyalty  have  been  unsurpassed 
and  your  attention  to  duty  is  something 
that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

""With  such  a  spirit  in  the  battalion 
nothing  would  ever  be  too  much  for  il 
to  accomplish,  and  the  battalion  com- 
mander knows  that  all  hands  have  formed 
a  bond  that  will  last  through  their  entire 
lives. 

"In  conclusion,  all  honor  to  our  brave 
mates  who  gave  their  lives  in  uphold- 
ing the  honor  of  their  country!  They 
now  head  the  honor  list  of  the  Arkansas, 
a  list  that  will  always  be  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  try  to  follow." 

Another  and  radically  variant  glimpse 
of  these  kindly  lighters  is  given  by  t he  same 
correspondent.  He  describes  the  school- 
work  that  goes  on  on  board  the  battleship 
Michigan  every  afternoon,  as  a  result 
of  the  new  general  order.  The  huge 
lighting  machine,  says  Mr.  Ruhl,  becomes 
a  peaceful  grammar-school  between  the 
hours  of  l:lo  ami  230.  All  the  work 
of  the  ship  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
i;  stopt  while  bronzed  young  sailortneu 
become  tensely  concentrated  on  boxing 
the  alphabet  ami  steering  an  arduous  and 
hair-raising  course  through  the  mazes  of 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Nay  more, 
the  strong,  blunt  lingers  are  shanghaied 
into  journeyman's  service  with  a  pencil, 
while  a  "daily  composition"  is  written. 
In  the  latter  instance,  however,  the  sailor- 
man  has  his  revenge.  In  order  I  hat  the 
work  may  be  more  interesting,  he  is  allowed 
to  write  on  such  pertinent  topics  as  the 
"Mexican  Situation."  "Why  I  Went  into 
the  Navy."  "Secretary  Daniels,"  and  so 
on.    and    here    is   often    the   opportunity    lo 

work  off  some  old  grudge  quite  painlessly. 
To  quote  from  the  article: 

The  wardroom  steward,  a  negro  who  has 

seen  many  months  of  tropical  service,  thus 

explained  "Why  1  Joined  the  Navy": 

"To  light  for  the  country  in  time  of 
war.  To  try  to  protect  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  wheresoever  it  Hies  when  or- 
dered to  do  so.  and  lo  do  all  I  can  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  the  American 
{Continued  on  pane  1 199) 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  paae  119-1) 

Navy  in  every  respect,  and  to  expose  my- 
self i"  time  of  war  when  in  sight  of  an 
enemy  or  rebel.  My  desire  lias  been 
always  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  Navy!" 

Another  man  wrote: 

"In  regards  to  the  maner  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  navy  Daniels  is  goven- 
ing  the  navy  at  the  present  time,  my 
oppinion  is  that  he  has  no  more  idea  of 
life  aboard  ship  than  a  farmer,  and  I 
doubt  whether  lie  has  ever  seen  a  real 
battle  ship. 

"  In  regards  to  the  law  which  he  wishes 
to  enforce,  concerning  the  wine  mess  for 
the  officers,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  how 
he  expects  to  trust  those  very  same  men 
in  time  of  war  with  the  lives  of  many 
men,  and  the  valueless  property  of  the 
government  in  their  hands,  when  he  is  not 
even  willing  to  trust  them  to  act  like 
gentlemen  when  they  do  have  their  wine 
aboard  ship. 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  have  kept 
and  used  wine  and  liquor  aboard  ships 
of  every  nation,  and  still  continue  to  do 
so,  not  alone  the  officers,  but  the  enlisted 
force  also. 

"So  let  us  hope,  that  he  will  consider 
the  time  when  he  must  trust  the  officers 
and  leave  things  the  way  they  are,  and 
in  regards  to  stopping  cigarette  smoking  I 
believe  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
enforce  such  a  law. 

"So,  not  wishing  him  any  bad  luck, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  but  hoping  he 
will  soon  be  handed  his  (walking  papers) 
and  leaves  for  the  farm,  where  he  belongs, 
let  us  all  hope  for  the  best." 

One  bluejacket  who  addrest  his  com- 
munication "Dear  Presd."  and  managed 
with  some  difficulty  to  say  that  he  was 
with  the  President  "in  joint  situation  and 
circumstance  in  the  regards  of  the  Mexico 
affairs,"  explained  that  "these  Mexicans 
insulted  our  flag,  that  Miss  Bessie  Ross 
made,  and  that  is  just  the  same  as  insult- 
ing a  Female  American." 

Here  are  two  opinions  on  the  value  of 
the  war-ship  school-hour: 

"Mr.  Daniels,  our  present  Secratary  is 
a  very  good  man  for  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  navy,  I  think  his  idea  of  the  men  of 
the  navy  going  to  school  is  very  good  it 
freshens  the  memory  and  brings  back  a 
great  many  things  we  have  forgot.  It 
also  gives  a  man  who  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  go  to  school  a  chance  to  learn." 

"This  school  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  a 
great  many  of  us.  If  we  have  a  mid  watch 
and  verry  tired,  it  is  school  time,  no  rest. 
If  we  wish  to  study  something  about  our 
own  line  of  duty,  it  is  school  time,  mixed 
grammar  with  engineering,  Geography 
with  Boiler  repairing,  or  whatever  line 
our  duty  may  be.  Therefore  it  is  hard  to 
put  our  minds  to  school  days  and  be  at  the 
top  with  our  duties.  If  he  would  try  to 
teach  us  in  our  own  lines  we  might  be  more 
competent  in  our  duties  and  get  better 
results.     More  Truth  Than  Portery." 

Most  of  those  who  spoke  of  Huerta 
viewed  him  favorably.  One  unusually  in- 
telligent machinist  thought  that  Huerta 
was  justified  in  not  saluting  the  American 
flag  in  the  "my  country,  right  or  wrong" 
theory;  others,  less  thoughtful,  admired 
him  for  his  "crust." 

"  Huerta  is  doing  fine  He  should  not 
slute   any   flag   for   his   own   good   he   has 


nothing  to  gain  by  so  doing  it  is  his  m-i-k 
sooner  or  later  so  stand  his  grownd  !>•• 
brave  for  no  man  admires  a  coward. 

"Of  course  we  will  win  out  if  we  declair 
war  on  mexioo  but  it  will  not  do  us  any 
great,  good  or  Cranze  if  given  the  ruler 
of  the  government-  will  not  better  it  the 
only  thing  will  benefit.  Mex  And  U.  S.  is 
to  take  the  country  which  will  take  three 
years  at  least  ('all  the  country  1 1.  S.  of 
Mex  put  the  old  stars  &  stripes  as  their 
ruler  and  make  their  revenuses  pay  for 
our  war." 

The  above  was  written  two  days  before 
the  order  came  to  change  course  from 
Tampico  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  before  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  sent  the  message  to  Con- 
gress, as  was  also  the  following: 

"Being  an  enlisted  man  aboard  the 
U.  S.  S.  Michigan,  in  regards  to  the  Mexi- 
can situation  1  am  not  very  well  informed 
but  will  try  to  write  my  viewes  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  just  last  October  that  I  was 
drafted  with  30  other  men  who  were 
quartered  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Washington 
then  in  N.  Y.  Navy  yard.  In  a  little  over 
a  week  I  found  myself  aboard  the  Michi- 
gan then  laying  outside  of  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Not  being  allowed  to  go  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  course  I  can't  say 
just  what  took  place  in  that  one  seaport 
of  Mexico.  But  from  what  I  learned  by 
talking  with  a  few  of  the  natives  of  that 
port,  it  seems  that  Huarta  is  a  man  who 
is  looking  and  fighting  for  his  own  per- 
sonal benefit  and  to  gain  the  land  and  all 
that  is  in  it.  It  seem's  that  just  about  a 
year  ago  that  Medero  who  was  pesedeut 
of  Mexico  at  that  time  was  seized  by 
Hurata  and  ar listed  and  later  shot  to 
death.  The  reason  that  Hurato  gave  was 
that  he  was  shot  while  trying  to  escape 
the  arm  of  justice  wich  Hurato  thought 
was  better  onder  his  judgment  than  Me- 
daro.  Thus  Hurata  was  a  traitor  to  his 
commander  in  chief  in  doing  soo.  Again 
proving  the  fact  that  he  was  selfish  and 
wanted  it  all  for  himself.  At  the  time 
of  Medero  death  Huata  had  in  mind  to 
handel  the  laws  of  the  country  for  only  a 
short  time  then  turn  it  over  to  Dias. 
There  came  the  time  for  the  election  of 
the  presedent  and  Hurata  with  his  rule 
of  iron  had  the  votes  cast." 

Another  bluejacket  thinks  the  "Mexican 
situation  all  a  bluff.  Some  other  country 
and  not  Mexico  is  trying  to  start  a  row 
with  the  U.  S.  The  U.  S.  should  return 
the  salute  of  Huerta,  but  not  with  blank 
cartridges.  What  is  the  use  of  going  to 
war  if  not  to  fight.  Why  don't  President 
Wilson  and  W.  J.  Bryan  send  Huerta  a 
bottle  of  grape  juice  with  a  blue  ribbon 
around  the  neck  and  a  tag  saying  'With 
the  greatest  of  love  from  your  loyal  sub- 
ject, Wilson  president  of  the  land  of  the 
brave  and  free?  Huerta  has  more  crust 
in  a  minute  than  the  President  has  in  a 
year.  The  fleet  could  go  down  there,  blow 
Mexico  off  the  map,  and  be  back  in  the 
States  giving  30  days,  in  3  weeks.  If 
Mexico  was  to  use  the  American  colors 
for  a  towel  the  U.  S.  would  give  them 
another  flag  to  do  the  same  thing  over. 
But  it  is  a  good  place  for  a  man  to  save  up 
a  socko  for  a  furlough.  When  we  return 
to  the  U.  S.  I  think  if  the  U.  S.  starts 
anything  with  Mexico  we  will  have  Japan 
to  fight  to." 

Another  man  expresses  himself  even  more 
forcibly.     He  is  a  forcastle  fire-eater,  and 
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The  three  biggest  mills  in 
the  roofing  industry  are 
behind  the   Certain-teed 

label,  on  every  roll  and  crate 
of 

Certain- teed 

ROOFING 

Guaranteed  for  15  years 
and  will  last  longer 


Roofing  Tests — True  and 
Otherwise 


By  George  M.  Brown,  President,  Ceneral 
Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

As  you  walk  down  the  concrete  runway 
to  catch  your  train  in  the  new  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  in  New  York,  you  wonder  why 
one  portion  of  the  run-way  is  pinkish  in 
color,  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  dull 
gray,  and  the  next  gleaming  with  innumer- 
able sparks  of  mica  or  carborundum.  The 
point  is,  they're  testing  various  concrete 
compounds  for  wear. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  in  buying  roofing 
— the  true  proof  is  on  the  roof. 

Roofs  do  not  wear  out — they  dry  out 

No  test  of  toughness  has  any  bearing  on 
the  durability  of  a  roof.  The  thing  that  a 
roof  is  up  against  is  the  changing  weather 
conditions,  changing  temperatures — and 
time.  It  does  not  have  to  bear  rough  usage, 
but  it  does  have  to  contend  against  wither- 
ing up  and  drying  out.  Therefore,  any 
test  for  toughness  is  a  false  test. 

A  soft  asphalt  center  protected  by  a 
harder  asphalt  surface  makes  the  ideal  roof- 
ing material.  It  is  not  tough.  It  tears 
easily,  compared  to  many  roofings  devised 
to  withstand  fictitious  physical  "tests. " 
But  it  will  not  dry  out — on  the  roof  -until 
years  after  the  "tested-for-toughness"  roof 
lias  out-lived  its  usefulness  and  dried  up. 

There  is  no  test  by  which  you  can  know 
in  advance  the  service  a  roof  will  give  or 
how  long  it  will  last. 

There  is  only  one  true  means  of  advance 
knowledge — and  that  is  the  reputation  and 
guarantee  of  the  manufacturer.  But  you 
must  go  further  than  that  even.  You  must 
look  beyond  the  manufacturer's  guarantee 
for  what  is  behind  it — for  the  responsibility 
to  make  good  the  guarantee. 

We  could  not  guarantee  Certain-teed 
Roofing  for  fifteen  years  if  it  were  not  built 
upon  the  properly  blended  soft  center  as- 
phalt basis  with  the  harder  asphalt  pro- 
tecting surface. 


You  can  buy  roofing  for  less  than 
the  price  of  Certain-teed.  But 
at  most  your  saving  is  but  a  few 
dollars — and  it's  poor  economy. 

Certain- teed 


is  always  reasonable  in  price — and  15 
years  service  guaranteed  is  the  best 
advance   roof-knowledge   there   is. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  roofing 
and  building  papers 

E.  St.  Louis,  IU.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  111.  New  York  City 
Boston  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  San  Francisco 
Seattle  London,  England  Hamburg,  Germany 
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Right  in  Your  Neighborhood 
You  will  Find  aFord  Car  Equipped 

(S)  NASTER  VIBRATOR 


Ask  ihe  Owner  what  iis  doing  for  him  everyday 


<t, 


MASTER-VIBRATOR 


^G 


"\/'OU  will  hrul  him  enthusiastic  about  his 

*  K-W,  and  he  can  tell  you  better  than  we 
of  the  economy,  reliability  and  efficiency  of 
the  K-W    Master  Vibrator. 

The  K-W  Master  Vibrator  contains  a  large,  power- 
ful condenser  of  proper  capacity  and  exceptionally 
large,  solid,  platium  iridiuum  contact  points — a  com- 
bination that  insures  a  hot  spark. 

Over  90,000  Master  Vibrator  users  have  learned  the 
value  of  this  hot  spark. 

K-W  Master  Vibrators  are  sold  by  reliable  dealers 
everywhere. 

$15  with  regular  kick  switch 
$16  with  Yale  Autolock  switch 

You  can  attach  one  to  your  Ford  in  a  few  minutes 
without  making  any  changes  in  your  car. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  K-W.  Look  for  the  trade  mark 
and  the  serial  guarantee  number.  They  protect  you 
against  imitations,  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  one  direct,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  "That  Satisfied  Feeling"  Folder. 


jflTra 


2861 
Chester  Ave. 
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1914    Ideal  Fireless  Range 

I'ntil  we  invent- 
ed   the    "Water- 
Seal"   t<ip  i  if   the 
Ideal     Fireless 
Ran^e,  a  perfect  / 
tireless  cookstove  L 
did  not  ex- 
ist.     You 
have     one 
question  to 
consider  in 
choosing  a 
li  r  e  1  e  a  s 
cookstove, 
which  cme 
l*.-st  retains 
the     cook- 
Ins     heat. 

Right  out  of  the  top — the  ■ — — 

hottest  part  —  this  heat  Streams  a\\a\  from 
the  ordinary  fireless  cookstove— and  that  precious 

heat  is  the  one  tiling  needful. 

Imprisoned  beat  is  what  does  the  cooking.  And 
when  you  examine  the  Ideal  Fireless  Range  you 
will  see  that  loss  of  looking  heat  simply  cannot 
take  place  through  its  "Water  Seal"  top.  This 
ii  the  crowning  feature  of  the  IQ14  FireU  ft 
Range.    This    means  that  the   "Ideal"  dinks 

taster.  COoks  better,  and  keeps  the  food  hot  longer. 

The  'Ideal''  roasts,  takes,  steams,  stews,  boils, 
saves  80%  of  the  fuel,  and  reduces  work  and 
won  y  to  a  minimum. 

INSIST   UPON  HAVING 
thick,  heavy,  pun-  aluminum  Union ;  Kamleai  cooking 
*  "inp.irt  cm  nt«       inbuilt  automatic  ■team    valval 
■eparate  cover  c»\<-r  each  compart menl     itrata  laid 
Insulation     vulcanized aolld oat  outar-caalna — ^11  <x- 
''IdeaJ  "  features. 
v*r  also  manutartan  Hall  Bound  and  Triplii 

I'kiU    f.<r  lir.  )<•■*  c.H.k«t..v |iii|in 

I  !  I  II I' r  inrfiili 

■  Ful  oaf  haadiumc  I  r    ...  j  .  Malof . 

THE  TOLEDO  COOKER  CO. 
1318  W.  Bancroft  St..  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 


Whether  or  not  you  use 

Calox  Tooth  Powder 

depends  on  the  value  you 

set  upon  your  teeth. 

Calox  is  the  one  dental  preparation  that 
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"would  like  to  kill  about  ">tX)  of  them 
Spicks.  They  arc  the  lowest  down  human 
beings  on  earth.'"  Like  a  certain  well- 
known  Senator,  he  tears  foreign  complica- 
tions, for,  be  say-.  "I  think  myself  that 
Japan  is  putting  her  mitt  in  the  soup,  or 
Mexico  wouldn't  hold  out  as  long  as  she 
is."  He  looks  forward  to  Tampieo:  "It 
will  be  like  taking  candy  away  From  a 
baby."     Another,  an  old  timer  who  never 

lets  his  enthusiasm  run  away  from  bit;.. 
ad\  ises  against  intervention,  for  it  will  take 
a  long  time  and  "we  will  stand  a  very  poor 
show  of  visiting  the  exposition  at  San 
Francisco  next  year."      He  continues: 

"I  don't  think  that  it  will  make  any 
difference  at  all  as  to  who  is  elected  Presi- 
dent in  Mexico  as  be  would  not  he  in  office 
very  long  before  some  bandit  would  start 
another  revolution  the  same  as  General 
Villa.  The  I'.  S.  might  just  as  well  •;<, 
ahead  and  intervene  now  while  they  have 
the  Army  and  Navy  there  and  ready  and 
put  a  man  like  (ioethals  or  Roosevelt  in 
•  •barge.  The  Michigan  has  bad  just  forty- 
four  liberty  days  since  July  1,  1913,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  in  Mexico. 

"We  have  to  spend  most  of  our  lime 
there  anyhow  so  we  might  as  well  be 
fighting  while  we  are  there  instead  of 
earring  passengers  around  like  Diaz  as 
we  have  done." 

It  was  in  one  of  the  Michigan's  boats 
that  Felix  Diaz,  was  rowed  to  a  Ward 
liner  when  he  made  his  escape  from  Vera 
CrUZ.  He  was  very  grateful  and  gave  the 
coxswain  .$10  and  $5  to  each  of  the  men 
at  the  oars. 


DIAGNOSING   THE   WORKLESS 

WHY  are  the  unemployed?  This  ques- 
tion has  always  proved  a  poser  for 
the  philanthropist,  social  reformer,  and 
criminologist.  Few  practical  answers  have 
been  given,  and  most  of  the  experiments 
and  theories  put  forth  on  that  line  have 
ended  in  futility.  Mayor  Mitchel,  of  New 
York  City,  says  the  Sun,  has  tried  the  true 
Yankee  method  of  answering  one  question 
with  another.  The  answer  to  "Why  are 
the  unemployed?"  seems  to  him  to  be 
"What  are  the  unemployed?"  Last  win- 
ter, when  unprecedented  snowfalls  were 
giving  work  to  many  of  these  men.  and  the 
irrepressible  Tannenbaum  was  attracting 
attention  to  the  rest.  Mr.  Mitchel  resolve  ! 
to  act  upon  his  convictions,  and  to  find  out 
as  best  he  could  just  what  these  unfortu- 
nates were.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
examine  all  those  who  came  within  reach, 
i.e.,  all  who  patronized  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house.  In  this  way  some  two 
thousand  subjects  wire  obtained,  during 
t  be  t  luee-week  period  of  examination.  The 
ordeal  imposed  on  these  was  as  follows: 

They  were  given  a  physical  examination, 
and  about  one  in  ten  was  subjected  to  a 
psychological  lest.  Of  course  they  received 
the  customary  cleaning  and  feeding  before 
I  hey  wenl  up  lo  make  data. 
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The  applicants  for  the  city's  bounty  urn 
received  at  a  desk,  where  they  have  •<>  give 
their  names  and  references  and  other  de- 
tails. They  then  pass  on  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  they  are  served  with  soup, 
bread,  and  coffee  at  clean  white  counters 
piled  hijrh  with  bread  and  bowls.  At  the 
long  tallies  sonic  sit  in  silence  and  with  a 
strange  stolidity,  and  others  liven  up  some- 
what in  the  light  and  exchange  neighborly 
remarks. 

When  they  are  through  eating  they  enter 
the  disrobing-room  and  their  clothes  are 
taken  on  rack  trucks  to  the  1'umigating- 
room  to  pass  the  night  in  a  purging  by  the 
grace  of  formaldehyde.  Meanwhile  the 
men  receive  the  compulsory  bath — there  is 
no  escape.  It  is  by  no  means  perfunctory, 
and  every  one  must  pass  through  the  ordeal 
by  green  soap.  An  attendant  with  a  can  of 
green  soap  puts  a  dab  of  it  on  each  man's 
head  with  a  stick,  and  it  takes  some  time 
to  get  rid  of  it  while  the  shower  does  its 
work. 

Whipt  into  brightness  and  a  smile  by 
the  shower,  the  sick,  the  weary,  the  hungry, 
the  drunk,  the  wretched,  and  the  vicious 
march  off  in  their  clean  nightgowns  to 
their  rooms. 

During  the  period  of  the  investigation 
the  men  got  even  less  sleep  than  usual. 
They  went  first  to  the  physical  inspection, 
and  after  being  examined  and  having  their 
physical  and  social  histories  taken,  those 
selected  went  to  mental  testing-rooms.  As 
all  the  psychologists  on  the  commission 
were  women,  the  men  were  arrayed  in  bath- 
robes of  scarlet  of  unaccustomed  splendor. 
They  wore  them  quite  proudly  as  they  car- 
ried their  data  sheets  into  the  little  rooms 
which  served  as  laboratories. 

The  investigator  sat  behind  a  table  op- 
posite the  door  and  greeted  the  subject 
with  a  smile  and  a  request  to  take  the  other 
chair  in  the  room.  The  strange  ceremony 
followed,  and  the  way- in  which  the  men  par- 
ticipated was  always  a  useful  indication  as 
to  mental  condition,  and  very  often  amusing 
and  very  human.  Some  took  it  with  curi- 
osity; some  with  indifference;  some  as  if 
enduring  a  necessary  evil  with  promise  of 
peace  at  the  end ;  some  sullenly ;  some  good- 
naturedly;  some  were  impatient  and  quer- 
ulous; some  nervous  and  a  little  scared. 

The  test  given  was  that  known  as  the 
Binet  test,  named  after  the  French  psy- 
chologist who  invented  it.  With  the  neuro- 
logical and  physical  tests  alone,  the  exam- 
ining physician  could  tell  fairly  well  whether 
the  subject  was  mentally  defective,  but 
this  Binet  test  corroborates  the  other  data 
and  gives  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
defectiveness. 

The  principle  of  the  test  is  very  simple 
and  consists  merely  in  asking  the  subject 
to  do  certain  things  which  are  graded  by 
years.  Thus,  for  instance,  Binet  experi- 
mented with  a  large  number  of  children  10 
years  old  and  found  out  what  a  child  of  that 
age  could  normally  be  expected  to  be  able 
to  do  irrespective  of  training  or  education. 
A  series  of  questions  and  problems  was  for- 
mulated for  each  year  up  to  12.  There  are 
tests  for  15-year-old  children  and  for  adults, 
but  these  are  unreliable,  as  training  must 
necessarily  affect  the  result.  If  a  man  can 
pass  the  12-  and  11-year  tests  he  is  con- 
sidered an  adult;  if  not,  he  is  considered 
defective. 

Naturally,    some   of   the   subjects   were 


Beauty,  Luxury  and  Utility 


OUR  advanced  design,  the 
symmetry  of  creative  lines 
— beautifully  and  distinctively 
original  —  reflect  your  good 
taste  and  judgment. 

The  smart,  sloping  hood  and  pointed 
effect  of  the  Natrona/  (due  to  the  body 
converging  towards  the  radiator)  adds 
a  distinct  note  of  attractiveness.  The 
wide  metal  guards  are  enclosed,  con- 
tinuous and  unobstructed.  These  points 
of  refinement  and  care  help  to  give  the 
National  its  ensemble  effect  of  a  long, 
low,  graceful  craft. 

The  admitted  mechanical  superiority 
of  the  National,  added  to  its  comfort 
and  convenience,  gives  you  the  ideal 
combination  of  a  quality  car,  built  and 
guaranteed  by  an  old,  reliable  and  suc- 
cessful institution.      The  rear  springs 


on  the  new  SIX"  are  of  the  Canti- 
lever type,  which,  combined  with  the 
National's  wide,  deep,  resilient,  spac- 
ious body  and  general  balance  enables 
you  to  enjoy  unexcelled  comfort  in  rid- 
ing. The  left  side  drive  center  control, 
convenient  and  simple  dash  equipment 
and  easy  access  to  all  four  doors  add 
to  your  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

National  cars  are  built  for  service, 
proved  by  their  fourteen  years  of  de- 
pendability and  reliable  performance; 
their  ample  reserve  force  and  speed 
when  you  need  it,  or  two  miles  an 
hour  if  you  prefer. 

We  sav  "you  don't  have  to  raise  the 
hood"  because  the  Nation  a  I's  success 
justifies  your  confidence  in  our  mechanical 
ability. 

The  one  and  only  American-made  car  that 
remains  superior  to  all  foreign  cars  in  the  Inter- 
national 500-mile  races  is  the  NATIONAL. 
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IS  $  25  WORTH  SAVING  ? 


Look  at  these  Bargains!  Typewriters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories,  Trademarked 
and  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $25  to  $65    Smiths  $23  to  $60 
Underwoods  $35  to $60    Royals  $30  to  $40 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50    Olivers  $30  to  $40^ 
We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 
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Complete  Water  only 

Tower  Outfit  $49 

High  grade  !  500  gal. '  Cypres*   Tank 
and  20  ft.  Steel  Tower  like  cut. 
Tank  guaranteed  5  years    Complete  Water 
Works  equipment.  Get  our  catalogue  today 
and  New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36.  Free. 
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Why  you  should  be  interested  in  Roofing 


\\  righl  Wire  Coiii]-), tin 
\\  orcestcr,  Mass. 
Buildings 
covered  with 
Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Rooi  -. 


FREQUENTLY    the    building   of 
a  roof  on  a  factory  or  warehouse, 

or  any  building,  is  regarded  as  merely 
incidental  to    the  whole   proposition. 

Great  care  and  thought  are  spent  in 
deciding:  whether  to  use  stone  or  con- 
crete for  the  foundation.  Even  the 
choice  of  materials  for  the  fence  about 
the  place  pets  its  share  of  attention. 
But  with  many  owners  of  buildings 
the  roof  is  only  a  roof,  and  they  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
must  repair  leaks  every  now  and  then. 
Do  you  realize  that  this  is  the  wronp  viewpoint? 

The  roof  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  struc- 
ture. If  properly  specified,  you  will  be  free  from 
leaks  and  trouble  and  expense. 
The  Barrett  Specification  is  the  scientific  stand 
ardization  of  an  old  established  theory  of  rooting 
one  that  has  stood  for  years  as  the  best  in 
roofs  namely,  a  combination  of  coal  tar  pitch, 
tarred  felt  and  gravel  or  slag. 

If  yon  want  a  really  waterproof,  fire-retardanl 
roof  covering  that  will  last  iO  years  or  more,  be 
rore  you  get  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 


Special   Note 


We  ad*  ise  incorporating  in  plans  the  full  wording 
of  The  Barrett  Speei-        — — — — — ■^—^— 


fication.  in  order  to 
avoid  any  misunder- 
standing. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following 
is  suggested: 

ROOFING— Shall 

be  a  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revised 

August  15.  1911. 
using  the  materials 
specified  and  Bub 
ject  to  the  inspec- 
tion requirement. 


The  Turks  Head  Building 

Providence.  R.  I. 

Architects,  Howellfl  A  stoke* 

Huilders.  Thompson -Starrctt 

Co..  New  Y,.rk. 

Barrett  Specification  Roof. 


A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  in  full  sent  free  on  request. 
Every  owner,  builder  and  engineer  should  have  it. 
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Uncle  Sam  chose  the  "White  Frost"  Refrigerator 
for  use  at  the  Panama  Canal.     His  experts  selected  the 

While  Frost"   Refrigerator.      Under  the  most  rigid  tests  for  sanitation, 
convenience  and  economy,  the  "White  Frost"  stood  supreme       We  fol- 
lowed Uncle  Sam's  example  because  we  wanted  the  best   refrigerator- 
selected   and   approved  by  experts.      We  eot  it  in   the  beautiful  "White 
Frost  "    This  marvelous  refrigerator  is  equipped  with  exclusive  patented 
features.    Ithasa  perfectair  circulation  from  ice  to  provisions  and  return. 
A  pure,  dry  atmosphere  in  provision  chamber  at  all  times.    Revolving  shelves, 
Mi  tal  construction.      Finished  in  white  enamel  inside  and  out.    Fancy  heavy 
nickel  plated  trimmings.      Interior  parts  can  be  removed  and  cleaned  in  one 
minute.  We  pay  all  freight  charges  and  allow  30  duys  free  trial..  Write  now. 

T*  ^3  A       Fvery  home  can  afford  a  "White  Frost" 

f-2SV  X^3VlT16TltS  Refrigerator.  Our  prices  are  so  low  and  our  terms  of  payment  so  easy 
.7  J  that  you  will  nevermissthe  money.     You  buy  direct    from  the  factory  at 

factory  price?  You  save  all  middlemen's  profits.  This  big,  direct  money-saving  offer  puts  the  "White  Frost" 
within  the  reach  of  every  home  in  this  country.    Get  a  "White  Frost"  at  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  book  today.  It  describes  fully  nil  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  the  "White  Frost"  Refrigerator.  Itshowsall  the 
(1 1  fferent  designs.  Itgiven  you  our  bid  rock  bottom  factory  prices  and  full  particulars  of  our  unparalleled  free 
trial  offer,  easy  payment  plan  and  2.r>  year  guarantee  which  goes  with  every  safe.  Write  for  this  book  today.  It 
'  i  postpaid  free  to  you.    Write  Now. 
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more  than  annoyed  at  the  ratlicr  chihii>h 
questions  that  were  put  i<>  them.  Even 
tho  your  subnormal  be  minus  in  intellect, 
he  has  h\ctl  in  a  sophisticated  world  long 
enough  to  know  baby-talk  from  the  sorl  of 
conversation  suitable  to  man's  estate.    And 

nol  only  were  some  of  t  he  victims  petulant, 

luii  main  of  them  besides  had  served  their 

turn  at  snow  -sh<>\  <  lin<r  during  the  day  and 
were  too  wean,  to  think,  even  in  the  terms 
of    V2-\  ear-olds.      One  of   these  exprest    his 

sentiments  vividly: 

"Wotcher  think  this  is.  a  kindergarten? 

Wotcher  think  1  came  lure  for'.'  I  ain't  no 
kid.  I'm  a  grown-up.  1 — why,  1  had  kids 
who  could  do  these  here  things.  1  came 
here  to  sleep,  and  here  y'  are  keeping  me  up 
late  worryin'.  1  s'pose  1  ain't  got  no  kick 
oomin*.  The  city's  givin'  me  it  fcr  nothin' 
— but  it's  makin'  it  mighty  hard.  Oh,  well, 
all  right." 

After  a  few  minutes  one  burst  out:  "(;•• 
this  is  harder  than  a  civil-service    exam. 
\  er  got  to  be  a  genius." 

"Why,  have  you  taken  a  civil-servioe 
exam.?    What  for?" 

"  Fireman." 

"Did  you  pass?" 

The  man  remained  silent. 

The  tests  began  with  the  12-year  one 
and  went  back  in  age.  For  each  age  there 
were  five  problems,  and  four  out  of  the  five 
answered  normally  admitted  the  men  to 
t  hat  age.  Memory  is  one  of  the  first  things 
to  show  in  defectiveness,  and  the  men  were 
tried  at  repeating  three  sets  of  seven  figures 
each  after  the  investigator  had  given  them 
out  slowly.  The  majority  of  the  men  were 
normal  in  this,  and  they  found  the  tesl  em- 
barrassing, annoying,  or  too  much  beneath 
them. 

In  the  second  test  the  men  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  laying  bare  their  very  souls.  It 
seemed  strange,  even  at  the  time,  that  so 
very  few  were  filled  with  bitterness,  or  per- 
haps it  was  because  they  could  not  express 
it.  Whoever  made  up  the  original  question 
could  never  have  foreseen  the  slashing  irony 
of  its  application. 

"What  is  justice-?" 

"Law,"  answered  most.  "Police," 
"Square  deal,"  answered  others. 

"How  should  1  know — ain't  never  seen 
it."     That  was  the  cj  nic 

"What  is  goodness.' " 

"Bein'  good,"  "Keepin'  quiet,"  "BehV 
kind-hearted,"  was  the  general  run  of  the 
answers.  The  answers  were  always  vaguer 
than  the  abstractions   they   were  defining. 

"What  is  charity?" 

The  investigator  was  always  expecting 
some  outburst  of  bitterness,  or  at  least  B 
wail.  She  wondered  what  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1.  W.  W.  would  have  answered 
bad  be  deigned  to  come  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house.  Hut  even  "charily"  could 
not  break  down  the  wall  of  sullenness  and 
resignation  that  appeared  to  surround  everj 
man's  spirit.  And  yet  many  of  them  won 
that  Btrange,  subdued  smile  of  naive  cyn- 
icism which  always  looked  as  if  it  might 
suddenly  gel  voice  and  sneer  itself  out. 

"What  is  oharitj 

"Kindness,"  "Doin'  good  to  the  poor," 
"Givin'  money,"  "Gettin'  something  from 

rich  people." 

"Bread  line,"  muttered  one  in  a  half- 
inaudible  voice. 
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"  llich  man's  crumbs." 

"(iivin'  something  away  yer  got  too 
much  of." 

"The  way  we  got  stung,"  the  cynic, 
answered  disgustedly. 

Occasionally  a  subject  was  sent  in  whoso 
unfitness  was  more  or  less  accentuated  by 

alcoholic,  stimuli  applied  earlier  in  the  day. 
In  such  cases  the  examiner's  part  was  like 
to  be  difficult,  and  tact  and  good  humor 
were  indispensable.  One  such  case  is 
described: 

One  man  was  rather  queer  in  coming  in 
and  sat  down  awkwardly  when  asked.  The 
investigator  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  was  a 
trifle  sorry  she  had  not  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  one  of  her  colleagues  who  had  shifted 
the  table  around  so  that  she  sat  near  the 
door  while  the  subject  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  The  psychologist  wondered 
why  the  doctors  had  not  kept  their  promise 
not  to  send  in  any  drunken  men;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  slip  somewhere.  The 
thing  soon  became  distressingly  obvious,  as 
the  room  was  small  and  the  window  closed. 
The  investigator  tried  to  put  the  man  at 
ease  and  began  asking  questions.  He  was 
a  heavy,  red-jowled  fellow. 

The  man  took  the  whole  thing  good 
naturedly. 

"Yer  see,  I'm  very  nervous  to-night. 
1  can't  do  very  well.  I  was  out  on  the 
drunk  all  day  and,  of  course — yer — yer 
knows  how  it  feels,  miss." 

The  investigator  did  not,  but  nodded 
sympathetically,  and  was  glad  that  the 
shower  had  brightened  things  up  a  little. 

The  man  was  very  fidgety  and  his  good 
nature  lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  Then 
he  began  to  balk  at  the  questions. 

"Repeat  this  sentence  after  me.  Now 
listen  very  carefully." 

"For  Gawd's  sake,  when're  yer  goin'  ter 
finish?"  He  got  up  jerkily  and  waved  his 
arms  with  an  expression  of  hopeless  disgust 
and  ennui  on  his  face. 

"Come  now,  Mr.  Connolly,  we're  near 
the  end— you  don't  want  to  go  and  spoil  it, 
do  you?  The  sooner  you're  through  the 
sooner  you'll  get  to  bed.  There,  that's 
right." 

"All  right,  miss,"  and  he  sat  down  again 
with  a  grin. 

But  in  two  minutes  he  repeated  the 
ceremony. 

The  fifth  test  for  a  12-year-old  child 
consisted  of  some  problems  absurdly  simple. 

"I  went  into  the  woods  and  saw  some- 
thing hanging  on  a  tree.    What  was  it?  " 

"Leaves,"  "Apples,"  "Fruit,"  were  the 
most  common  answers.  But  many  were 
inclined  to  the  gruesome  and  answered,  "A 
dead  man." 

The  tests  for  11-year-old  children  gave 
sometimes  even  more  amusing  answers. 
The  absurdity  test  stunned  some  of  the 
men. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  absurd; 
see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  it.  There  was  an  unfortunate  painter 
who  one  day  fell  off  a  ladder  and  wasn't 
hurt.    What's  absurd  about  that?  " 

The  drunken  one  got  tired  of  answering. 

"Gee's,  I'm  goin'  er  ask  you  a  question, 
now.  Now,  yer  listen  here  very  carefully 
an'  tell  me  what's  absoid.  Suppose  I  went 
on  the  roof  and  fell — where  would  I  fall?" 
He  smiled  triumphantly  at  the  investigator 


The  back  of  a  wall  plastered  on 
metal  lath.  See  how  the  plaster 
forms  in  knobs  that  are  bigger  than 
the  mesh  openings.  This  is  the 
"key"  that  can  never  loosen. 


Drawn  from  a  photograph, 
Williamson  &•  Crow,  Architects,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

How  Well  Will  It  Sell  ? 

Don't    overlook    the    resale 

value   of   the    house  you  are 

going  to  build.       Five    years 

from  today  you  may  want  to  dispose  of  it  and 

then  its  worth  will  depend  upon  its  appearance. 
And  prospective  purchasers  look  first  for  cracks  and 
roughness  in  the  walls. 

ZKno-fturn 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

makes  inside   plaster   and   outside    stucco    permanent. 

Plaster  lasts  as  long  as  its  base.  Kno-Burn  can  never  rot  away  because 
it  is  a  metal 'lath.  Plaster  cracks  when  temperature  changes  cause  it  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  sufficiently  to  break  its  bond  with  the  lath  behind  it. 
Kno-Burn  expands  and  contracts  with  the  plaster.      Ask  your  architect. 

"Practical  Homebuilding,"  our  new  booklet,  covers  all  this — 
and  a  great  deal  more — in  detail.     It  contains  house  plans,  com- 
parative costs,   numerous  photographs  and  a   wealth  of  building 
information  that  solves  the  very  problems  that  are  puzzling  you. 


THE  FAMOUS  TABLE-BED 

TWO  NECESSITIES  IN  ONE 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  HOME 

The  most  perfectly  constructed  and  comfortable  concealed  bed  onthe  market — 
78  inches  in  length  and  longer  than  any  davenport  bed — all  sizes,  designs 
and  wood  finishes.  Spring,  bedding  and  mattress  fold  with  ease  in  top  of  Tablr. 
Regular  size  Library  Table — 31  inches  high — top  so  x  30 — highly  sanitary. 
Bedding,  when  opened  or  closed,  21  inches  from  floor.  Unusual  ventilation — 
no  upholstery— nothing  to  wear  out  or  attract  germs. 

WONDERFUL  SPACE  ECONOMIZER— THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  USE — 
SATISFACTION  UNIVERSAL 


Latest  and    most  approved  tri- 

umphof  modern  progressiveness. 

Practical,   durable,    useful     and 

simple  in  construction — a  child  can  operate  it.    Highest  quality 

of  cabinet  workmanship.    Artistically  designed  as  a  Library  Table  and  all  that 

could   be  desired  as   a   comfortable    bed.    Convenient  and   appropriate   for 

LIVING    ROOM,    SLEEPING    ROOM,  STUDY,    PARLOR,  DEN,   SUN 

PARLOR  or  OUTDOOR  SLEEPING. 

UNUSUAL  VALUE— ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED  AS 
TO  PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION  and  PRACTICABILITY 

Write  for  handsome  4-color  booklet  and  prices.     YOU    WILL 
NOT  BE  DISAPPOINTED. 

FINNEY-ENNIS  COMPANY,  332  Michigan  Ave., Chicago 


Latest  and  Best 
Concealed  Bed 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


THE.S1L  incomparable  sweets  are  the  most  univer- 
sally popular  of  all  dessert  confections.  Whether 
served  at  dinner,  afternoon  tea  or  any  social  gather- 
ing, Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  equally  delightful  and 
appropriate.  In  ten-cent  tins ;  also  in  twenty-five- 
cent  tins. 


Ad©i^a 


Another  dessert  delight.  Wafers  of  pleasing  size  and 
form  with  a  bountiful  confectionery  filling.  Another 
help  to  the  hostess.     In  ten-cent  tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


3)   (CEwanE£  |J 


Private  Water. Supply  Plants  Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Oisptsal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Nome  Power  Plants  —Gasoline  Engines-Pumping  Machinery 

Butfetm  en  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  Remuemt 

KEWANEE     WATER     SUPPLY     CO. 

New  York,  City  —  IUwjn«t,  III*.  —  Chicago 
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and  was  in  good  humor  for  the  rest  of  the 
test.  This  man  failed  to  pass  enough  testa 
and   was  classed  as  defective. 

"I  have  three  sisters.  Ann.  Mary,  and 
myself;  what's  absurd  in  that?"  This  pu/.- 
zled  a  number  for  some  seconds. 

"There  was  a  slight  railroad  accident 
only  forty-eight  got  killed.    What's  absurd 
in  that?" 

"They  shouldn't  'a'  Keen  on  that  there 
train,"  one  answered. 

There  is  a  deal  of  grim  humor  in  asking 
men  who  have  been  fettered  by  ignorance 
and  then  buffeted  by  Fate  what  absurdity 
is.  Had  they  the  wit  to  see  life  more 
clearly  they  might  long  ago  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  absurdity  was  simply 
the  name  for  life  itself.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  tests  was  that  of  the  vocabulary. 
The  men  were  asked  to  say  words,  any 
words,  continuously  for  three  minutes,  the 
idea  being  to  discover  the  things  that  occu- 
pied their  minds  and  also  their  educational 
condition.  When  one  considers  that  tin- 
total  vocabulary  of  most  of  these  men  does 
not  run  above  two  hundred  words,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  illuminating  this  test 
may  be.  In  every  case  the  examiner  dis- 
covered far  more  of  the  man's  life  and  con- 
dition than  could  have  possibly  been  learned 
through  direct  questions.     We  read  on : 

One  man — he  was  asthmatic — com- 
plained that  he  was  very  nervous,  and  had 
to  be  coaxed  every  twenty  seconds. 

"Shillings,  pence,  half,  price,  sale,  shop 
.  .  ."  he  went  on  haltingly  and  breathing 
hard.  He  repeated  the  word  "shillings'' 
several  times. 

"You're  an  Englishman,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  miss." 

" Have  you  been  here  long?" 

"No,  miss.  Two  years.  I  wasn't  un- 
employed there.  I  had  a  little  shop  and 
did  fine.  But  you  see,  my  wife,  you  see. 
she  went  off.  You  see,  everything  got  in  a 
poor  way.  Came  here.  Can't  do  much.'' 
With  his  weak,  blue  eyes,  pale,  little  face, 
and  straw7  hair  he  looked  it. 

One  man,  a  tall,  husky,  brown-faced 
man,  with  an  incongruously  wild  voice, gave 
the  names  of  a  lot  of  parts  of  speech:  "Par- 
ticiple, adverbs,  preposition." 

"You  must  have  gone  to  school  long." 

"Yes,  I  went  to  high  school." 

"Well,  go  oil." 

"School,  Boston,  bay,  harbor,  American, 
federation,  labor." 

"What,  do  you  know  about  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor?" 

"  I  belong  to  it.  I  carry  a  card.  Out  of 
work  because  the  bay's  frozen." 

"What  union?" 

"Longshoreman.  No,  I  ain't  none  of 
those  I.  W.  W.'s." 

"Don't  you  like  the  I.  W.  W.?" 

"  You  betcher.  1  scrap]>ed  with  them.  I 
was  in  the  militia,  in  the  Lawrence  strike. 
I  seen  enough  of  them  there.  Bunch  of 
foreigners." 

This  American  was  the  last  man  to  be 
tested  and  the  investigator  left  him  at  the 
door.  She  wondered  how  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
was  better  than  the  I.  W.  W.  for  this  man 
as  she  went  toward  the  elevator. 

The  elevator  man  came  to  the  floor  and 
as    the    door    was   opening   she    felt   herself 
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gript  about,  the  shoulders  and  turned 
around.  She  saw  an  attendant  who  smiled 
at  tier. 

"  Don't,  look  that  way,  please,"  lie  said 
sharply. 

Then  behind  her  she  heard  the  patter  of 
the  bare  feet  of  the  men.  They  were  in 
their  nightgowns  and  were  going  to  the 
sleep  which  the  city  gave  (hem. 


ANOTHER  CIVIL  WAR  GENERAL 
GONE 

WHEN  (Jen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  almost 
the  last  of  the  corps  commanders 
of  the  Civil  War  period,  died  in  his  New- 
York  home  the  other  day,  a  long  life  of 
storm  and  controversy  was  ended.  From 
those  early  days  in  Washington,  when  he 
was  tried  for  murder  and,  through  the 
earnest  offices  of  Buchanan,  was  acquitted 
on  the  "unwritten-law"  plea,  to  the  last 
lean  days  of  rancor  and  misunderstanding 
in  petty  family  matters,  General  Sickles 
seemed  continually  to  be  beaten  upon  and 
buffeted  by  every  adverse  wind  that  blew. 
His  career  in  the  Civil  War  was  the 
climatic  period  in  his  life,  tho  even  this 
glory  was  slashed  by  the  criticism  of  those 
who  found  serious  fault  with  his  actions  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Summing  up  the 
ten  years  of  his  service  in  the  Army,  the 
Baltimore  News  says  of  the  General: 

When  the  Civil  War  began  he  was  in 
Congress  from  New  York  as  a  Democrat 
and  had  not  voted  for  Lincoln,  but  he  went 
to  the  President  and  offered  his  services. 
He  was  a  major  in  the  National  Guard 
at  the  time  he  went  to  England  as  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  under  Buchanan. 

He  raised  five  regiments.  The  ex- 
penses of  recruiting  and  drilling  he  paid 
himself.  The  five  regiments  were  called 
the  Excelsior  Brigade.  Lincoln  prevailed 
upon  him  to  take  command  of  it  as  senior 
colonel.  In  September  of  1861,  the 
President    made   him  a  brigadier-general. 

He  succeeded  Hooker  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps  and  led  the  division  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg. 
In  November  of  1862,  he  was  made  a 
major-general  of  volunteers  and  had 
command  of  the  Third  Corps  at  Chan- 
cellorsville. 

Having  defeated  the  Union  Army 
there,  General  Lee  set  forth  on  his  de- 
termined march  to  the  North.  General 
Meade  had  succeeded  Hooker,  and  Gen- 
eral Sickles's  corps  was  ordered  to  Emmits- 
burg.  After  the  first  day's  fighting  at 
Gettysburg  General  Howard  called  for 
help  and  Sickles  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Union  left. 

Sickles  and  Longstreet  were  colos- 
sal figures  among  the  corps  commanders 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  On  the 
Northern  side  Sickles  was  criticized  be- 
cause of  his  advance  on  the  second  day 
and  the  consequent  slaughter  of  his  Third 
Corps.  On  the  Southern  side,  Longstreet 
has  been  blamed  for  virtually  losing  the 
battle  because  of  lack  of  promptitude. 
The  partizans  of  the  two  generals  have 
{Continued  on  page  1207) 


The  Detroit  Electric  Special 

A  Common-Sense  Electric  Car 

$2550 

IN  the  Detroit  Electric  Special  we  have  brought  out 
the  most  common-sense  electric  car  ever  made — from 
the  standpoint  of  general  satisfaction,  service  and  econ- 
omy in  the  hands  of  the  average  owner.  Such  value 
has  never  before  been  offered  at  such  a  price — $2550. 


The  Detroit  Electric  Special  is  a 
thoroughly  sensible  car  in  every  way. 
It  is  moderate  in  first  cost — in  fact,  the 
lowest  priced  high-grade  electric  ever 
put  on  the  market.  Light  weight  and 
perfect  balance  make  it  an  excellent 
hill-climber  and  economical  in  battery 
and  tire  cost  under  all  conditions  of  use. 

This  car  has  Detroit  Electric  quality 
in-built  all  the  way  through.  In  design 
and  construction,  in  mechanical 
features  and  refinements,  in  b.auty  and 
luxury  of  appointments,  this  model 
measures  up  to  the  exacting  Detroit 
Electric  Standard. 

Sixteen  optional  trimmings  are  of- 
fered, hand-buffed  leathers,  broad- 
cloths and  imported  whipcords. 


Model  43— $2550 

Tire  Equipment:  Goodrii  h  Cord 
Pneumatic    or    Motz    Cushion 


This  new  Detroit  Electric  Special 
(Model  43)  is  so  designed  that  it  can 
accommodate  four  adults  comfortably, 
with  clear  vision  in  every  direction 
for  the  operator. 

It  is  equipped  with  our  40-cell,  13-platr 
guaranteed  lead  battery  (washing  unneces- 
sary )j  large  tires,  either  cushion  or  pneu- 
matic, our  standard  full  aluminum  body, 
aluminum  roof,  aluminum  fenders;  powerful 
Detroit  Electric  motor ;  our  well  known 
direct  shaft  drive  (chainless);  two  distinct 
braking  systems  with  automatic  tut-out 
switch  in  connection   with   toot   brake  pedal. 

This  car  is  ideally  simple  to  handle 
and  absolutely  safe  in  operation. 

Write  us  for  special  information  on 
this  model  or  call  at  our  nearest 
dealer's  for  demonstration. 

TME, 


Electric 

society's  town  car 

Prices 

With    Bevel    Gear    Axle 

4-passenger  Brougham 
Rear  seat  drive     .    .    $2550 

5-passenger  Brougham 
Front  seat  drive    .    .       2800 

With    Worm    Gear  Axle 

Gentleman's  Roadster  $2500 
4-passenger  Brougham 

Rear  seat  drive  .  .  2850 
5-passenger  Brougham 

Detroit  Duplex  Drive  3000 


Anderson   Electric   Car   Company,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Builders  of  the  Detroit  Electric 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Pleasure  Vehicles 
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Prove 

for  yourself 

the  superiority  of 

Venus  Perfect  Pencils. 

One  test  means  that  you 
will   use   them   always. 

Venus  Perfect  Pencils 

never   vary  in   any   de- 
gree.   They  are  always      §39  |£|5*f^I7 

uniform.  IlSsP'Si     1  r» 

,  l|J»^BIackDegrees 

LepRErS^^  2  Copying 

Write  for  Soft, 

Medium  or  Hard 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  223  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Over  80,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold  by  recommen- 
dation. For  Personal  Desk 
or  General  of  lice.  It  checks 
mental  calculations.  Hand- 
some Morocco  case  free. 

Boy  Thru  Your  Stationer. 

Write  tor  10  day  trial  offer. 

6.  Handle  r  ,  A.  A.  M.  Co., 

115  W.Br' dw'y,  N.Y.City. 


1  Agent's  Wanted 
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FirstldeallDkandTypewriterEraterSellsatSij 

to  Bankers,  Bookkeeperaand  all  users  of  pen 
ink.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed    Sent  post 
1  for 50c  and  name  of  station,. 
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Hupmofc>ile 

XKe    cair    of"   Thve    Artver^iceirv  Farrvily 


U.  S.  Prices — -Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  with  regular 
equipment,  $1050.  With  electric  starting  and  lighting, 
demountable  rims,  over-size  tires  and  tire  carrier,  $1200. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


Canadian  Prices  —  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  with 
regular  equipment,  $1200.  With  electric  starting  and 
lighting,  demountable  rims,  over-size  tires  and  tire  car- 
rier, $1380.     Prices  f.  o.  b.  Windsor,  Ont. 


This: 


It    is    a    matter   of   common    knowledge    that  a    Hupmobile    sold    at    "  second  hand "  commands  a  price 
above  the  market  average. 

It  always  has  commanded  a  higher  price — ever  since  the  first  Hupmobiles  were  built. 

Why  do  you  suppose  this  is? 

The    best  measure  of   value  for  any  product    is  what    a    second    man    is  willing    to  pay  for   it,  after  the 
first  man  has  used  it. 

What  the  second  man  pays  for  the  Hupmobile  represents  what  he  and  thousands  of  others  think  about 
the  value  of  the  car. 

"Used"  Hups  25%  to  40%  More 

Every  extra    dollar   he    is  willing  to  pay  testifies  that  he  thinks  the  Hupmobile  is  just  that  much  better 
than  some  other  car. 

Now,  American  buyers  don't  go  on  fooling  themselves,  year  after  year. 

If    thousands    of   people    think  the    Hupmobile  is  worth  more,  you  can  bank  upon  it — it  is  worth  more, 
first  hand  and  second  hand. 

It's  worth  more  at  second  hand  because  it  hasn't  deteriorated. 

And  it  hasn't  deteriorated  because  of  what's  in  it  and  the  way  it  is  built. 

And  the    stuff    that's  in  it  "stands  up"  because   it's    the    best  money  can  buy — the  best  steel,  the  best 
aluminum,  the  best  bearings,  the  best  rear  axle,  and  so  on. 

When  you  buy  this  new  Hupmobile  you're  not  indulging  in  an  extravagance,  but  making  an  investment. 

After    you've    had    a    world   of  service    and    pleasure   out    of    it,  the    value   will    still    be   there — a  real, 
monetary,  cashable  value. 

And,  incidentally,  while  you're  enjoying  the  Hupmobile — if  will  cost  you  less  to  run. 

Go  to  your  Hupmobile  dealer  and  let  him  tell  you  a  host  of  things  we  can  only  hint  at  here. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1243  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1205) 

olakned  thai  the  two  fought  the  crucial 
period  of  the  battle.  The  bitterest,  charge 
against  Sickles  was  that  by  his  rashness 
and  desire  to  win  political  glory  he  disar- 
ranged Meade's  plans  and  came  near 
causing  the  loss  of  Gettysburg. 

General  Sickles  was  wounded  in  the 
second  day's  tight,  his  leg  was  ampu- 
tated and  he  was  carried  to  Baltimore. 

He  was  not  mustered  out  of  the  volun- 
teer service  until  1868.  In  1869  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  by  President 
Grant  with  the  full  rank  of  a  major-general. 
He  had  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general. 

General  Sickles  would  have  been  eighty- 
nine  in  October.  For  a  decade,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  he  was  a  fighter 
by  profession,  but  for  the  whole  of  his 
life  he  was  a  fighter  by  nature.  His  na- 
tive city,  New  York,  should  be  eternally 
grateful  for  that  righting  spirit  of  his,  for 
it  was  he,  among  others,  who  fought  for 
and  secured  for  the  city  its  great  Central 
Park,  back  in  the  fifties,  and  so  gave  to  the 
growing  millions  a  constant  breathing- 
space  amid  the  suffocating  masses  of  the 
sky-scrapers.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  General  began  his  military  life  as  major 
of  the  12th  Regiment  of  the  New  York 
militia.  From  then  on  his  life  was  more  and 
more  rapid  and  turbulent.  The  writer  in 
The  Republican  continues  the  story  in 
detail : 

Before  he  was  32  years  old,  Major  Sickles 
had  served  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
London  under  Minister  James  Buchanan; 
he  had  won  a  State  "senatorship  through  a 
bitter  campaign;  and  he  was  seated  in  the 
Thirty-fifth  Congress  at  Washington.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  an  event  occurred 
which  became  the  sensation  of  the  day. 
Sickles  had  begun  his  second  term  as  Con- 
gressman in  1859  when  the  national 
capital  was  stirred  by  the  news  that  the 
young  Representative  from  New  York  had 
shot  and  killed  Philip  Barton  Key,  the 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Sickles  declared 
that  Key  had  misled  Mrs.  Sickles,  who 
was  Therese  Bagioli,  daughter  of  an  Ital- 
ian music-teacher.  The  trial  lasted  twenty 
days,  ending  in  the  acquittal  of  Sickles  on 
the  ground  of  "unwritten  law."  He  then 
took^  his  wife  back.  "I  am  not  aware  of 
any  statute  or  code  of  morals,"  said 
Sickles  to  his  critics,  "which  makes  it  in- 
famous to  forgive  a  woman.  I  can  now 
see,  in  the  almost  universal  denunciation 
with  which  she  is  followed  to  my  thresh- 
old, the  misery  and  peril  from  which  I 
have  rescued  the  mother  of  my  daughter. 
I  shall  strive  to  prove  to  all  that  an  erring 
wife  and  mother  may  be  forgiven  and 
redeemed."  Mrs.  Sickles  died  a  crusht 
woman  a  few  years  later. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
young  fighting  politician,  then  36  years 
old,  went  to  Lincoln  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices. "You  have  been  a  leader  in  New 
York  Democratic  politics,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident. "If  you  kept  your  end  up  at  that 
game,  surely  you'll  do  to  take  command 
of  men  in  the  field.     Raise  your  regiments 


and     you     shall     bo     brigadier-general     in 
command." 

Sickles  raised  the  famous  ECxcelsior 
Brigade  in  New  York,  taking  command 
of  one  of  its  regiments  as  colonel.  Lin- 
coln kept  his  word,  and  in  L861  raised 
him  to  brigadier-general. 

After  the  war  his  lighting  spirit  led 
him  into  the  regular  army,  arid  he  be- 
came, first,  brigadier  and  then  major-gen- 
eral. He  continued  active  service  until 
1869,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Spain  by  President  Grant.  At  the 
court  of  Spain,  Sickles's  vigorous  person- 
ality made  him  a  dominant  figure.  Pour 
years  of  diplomacy  brought  him  the  epi- 
thet of  "The  Yankee  King  of  Spain." 
There  he  contracted  his  second  marriage 
with  the  beautiful  and  distinguished  Se- 
norita  Creagh.  This  romance  was  fol- 
lowed by  estrangement,  which  was  to  last 
more  than  a  quarter  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  domestic  trouble,  came  his  in- 
terference in  the  marriage  plans  of  his 
daughter  to  a  penniless  Spanish  noble- 
man. Father  and  daughter  separated  in 
bitterness,  the  latter  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  die  without  reconciliation. 

Returning  alone  to  New  York,  General 
Sickles  again  entered  politics.  He  served 
as  sheriff  of  New  York,  and  at  67  he  was 
reelected  to  Congress.  General  Sickles 
faced  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  his  last 
years,  tho  he  had  early  in  life  received  a 
large  share  of  his  father's  $3,000,000  es- 
tate, but  his  estranged  wife  and  son  came 
to  his  aid  on  several  occasions.  His  last 
days  were  spent  at  23  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  surrounded  by  wai  relics  and  at- 
tended by  his  negro  servant.  There  Mrs. 
Sickles  went  to  him  in  his  final  illness  and 
was  at  his  bedside  at  the  end.  The  Gen- 
eral was  so  irresponsible  and  cantankerous 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  that  the 
charitable  explanation  must  be  an  un- 
balanced mind. 

Mrs.  Sickles,  who  had  been  estranged 
from  her  husband  for  more  than  25  years, 
went  to  the  General's  house  on  May  2, 
when  she  was  informed  he  was  dying,  and 
took  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  his 
care.  She  remained  near  his  side  through 
the  night  and  watched  by  him  until  his 
death.  The  final  reconciliation  was  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  their 
son,  Stanton,  it  is  understood,  the  General 
recently  having  made  advances  to  his  wife 
when  assured  by  Stanton  that  they  would 
be  met  half-way. 

General  Sickles's  strategy  during  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  has  always  been  a 
moot  point,  among  those  who  know  the 
intimate  history  of  the  war.  On  two 
counts  is  he  criticized:  first,  for  his  dis- 
obedience, if  such  it  was,  of  Meade's 
orders;  and,  secondly,  for  the  maneuver 
which  he  executed.  In  a  large  three- 
volume  work  published  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  entitled  "New  York  at 
Gettysburg,"  both  points  are  explained  in 
Sickles's  favor.  It  is  there  shown  that  his 
move  on  the  second  day  of  battle  was 
meant  to  prevent  Longs treet  from  crum- 
pling up  bit  by  bit  the  left  of  the  Union  line, 
and  that  this  move  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  Confederate  defeat.  It  should 
be  said  perhaps  that  General  Sickles  was 


All   the   Sunshine 
of   Summer 

may  be  found  in  this  de- 
licious, wholesome,  nour- 
ishing combination  —  the 
choicest  product  of  North- 
ern fields  and  the  most 
luscious  fruit  of  the  Amer- 
ican garden — 

Shredded  Wheat 

and  Strawberries 

an  ideal  dish  for  the  warm  days  when 
the  body  craves  relief  from  heavy 
foods.  All  the  body-building  elements 
in  the  whole  wheat  grain,  steam- 
cooked,  shredded  and  baked  in  cusp, 
golden-brown  "little  loaves."  I  he 
only  cereal  breakfast  food  that  com- 
bines naturally  and  deliciously  with 
fruits,  fresh  or  preserved.  An  easy 
solution  of  "the  servant  problem"  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  "the  high  cost 
of  living." 

Heat  one  er  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness; 
then  cover  with  berries  or  other  fresh  fruit;  serve  with  milk 
or  cream  and  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  Better  than  soggy, 
white  floor  short-cake;  contains  no  yeast,  no  baking  pow- 
der, no  fats  and  no  chemicals  of  any  kind — just  the  meat 
of  the  golden  wheat,  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  baked. 

"It's  AH  in  the  Shreds" 
THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Delivered /«&  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


CClin  lift  UftllCV  but  write  today  for  our  hie 
OCnil  HU  ItlUIICI  1914  catalog  of  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 
D  ft  VC  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles. 
BW  I  O  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.    Send  for  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  No  one  else  can 
iuti  rwviwni   rmvwA#„.  guch  va]ues  and  suchl 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without/irst  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  D  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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JSpeedawair 

JTL    ml      Detachable       */ 


Rowboat  Motor 


Complete 
with  the 
following 
extras 


Noiseless 
underwater 
exhaust. 
Disappear- 
ing crank 
handle. 
Self  -  locking   tiller 
device.    A  real  rud- 
der.   Propeller  pro- 
tected thoroughly 
against  injury  from 
hitting  obstructions 
and    against    clog- 
ging with  weeds. 


$50 


Net,  Direct  to  You 

For  $!>0-  —direct  to  you — you  now  get 
the  same  motor,  identical  in  every  respect, 
that  we  have  been  selling  for  $70. 

You  can  ^ee  how  it  is.  If  you  were  to 
buy  vour  eggs  direct  from  the  farmer 
you'd  get  them  much  cheaper  than  you  do 
from  the  grocer,  wouldn't  you? 

We,  the  manufacturers,  are  selling  this 
$70  motor  direct  to  you,  the  purchaser, 
and  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  $20 
Dealer's  protit. 

Built-in  Reversible  Magneto 

The  Speedaway  is  now  furnished  with 
built-in  magneto  at  5S9.  At  this  price  it 
is  an  even  more  liberal  offer  than  the 
standard  motor  at  $50. 

This  is  the  most  unusual  boat  motor 
offer  ever  made.  Take  advantage  of  it !  Write 
for  our  Engineering  Specifications  and  let  us 
show  you  the  points  which  make  the  Speedaway 
one  of  the  best  of  the  $70  motors  and  then 
send  in  your  order  for  that  same  motor  for  $50. 

Speedaway  Boat  Motor  Co. 

162  Chicago  Street  Freeport,  111. 


20  Days'  Trial  on  Your  Motor 
A  Remarkable  Device ! 

The  McCormick 
Power  Plug 

Replaces  the  spark  plug 

Transforms  the  ordinary  energy  from 
battery  or  magnetointoa  flood  of  high 
frequency  sparks.  Hv  instantaneous 
and  complete  combustion  it  maintains 
full  power  strokes  in  the  engine. 
Solid  surface  electrodes  do  awav  \\  i 1 1 1 
burning,  displacement  or  adjustment 
of  wire  points.  Thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic users.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
Wewi     end  you  a  set  by  Insun  IOda.5 

trial  on  your  machine.  Asabookkeepinj  facility  yi 

us  a  '  In-'  k  or  n  r  ;it  12.00  t'>r  eai  h  Power 

P      ■  and  we  will  semi  it  ba,  It  if ' ymi  arc  mil  in  every 
way  satisfied.    State  thread;   make  and  model  0\ 

Mccormick  mfg.  co. 

206  McCormick  Bldjj-  Dayton,  Ohio 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 

lone  of  the  committee  that  published  this 
history.  The  explanation  given  was  a 
plausible  one,  but  the  other  side,  as 
quoted  in  the  following  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  is  no  less  so: 

General  .Sickles  was  thrice  ordered  to 
prolong  his  left  to  Litlle  Hound  Top  to 
take  the  place  of  troops  shifted  to  the  right 
of  the  line.  Having  partially  complied 
with  this  order,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
position  and  sent  word  to  General  Meade, 
who  sent  General  Hunt  to  look  over  the 
sit  u;it  ion.  Sickles  desired  to  move  his 
left  out  to  the  Peach  Orchard,  but  Hunt 
advised  against  it  unless  Meade  concurred. 

As  is  well  known,  Sickles  at  once  moved 
his  left  forward  so  as  to  get  possession  of 
higher  ground  and  a  good  position  for  his 
left  Hank,  only  to  find  himself  in  worse 
position  than  ever.  Meade  had  allowed 
Sickles  a  certain  amount  of  discretion, 
which  did  not  amount  to  his  changing  his 
entire  position.  When  Meade  arrived,  on 
hearing  of  the  move,  he  was  furious,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  retire  on  the  original  line 
selected,  as  Longstreet's  attack  was  already 
opened.  Thereafter  Meade  fought  the  most 
notable  tactical  battle  in  the  history  of  this 
continent,  and  after  severe  losses  Sickles's 
corps  finally  bivouacked  where  it  should 
have  been  before  noon.  Only  the  loss  of 
Sickles's  leg  kept  him  from  a  court  martial. 

All  that  can  possibly  be  said  for  Sickles  is 
that  he  might  have  misunderstood  a  thrice- 
repeated  order,  that  he  might  have  over- 
estimated the  discretion  allowed  him,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  known  in- 
subordination in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
due  to  constant  defeat,  political  intrigue. 
and  dissatisfaction  with  Hooker,  had  ex- 
isted so  long  as  to  make  the  corps  com- 
manders less  regardful  of  orders  than 
should  have  been  the  case.  Even  these 
excuses  are  feeble  compared  with  the  dis- 
obedience of  orders  which  were  as  positive 
as  possible.  Apparently  Sickles  did  not 
understand  that  at  last  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  a  master  mind  to  guide  it. 

A  larger  controversy  involves  the  value 
of  Sickles's  forward  move,  regardless  of 
orders.  Longstreet  insists  that  it  alone 
saved  the  Federal  Army  from  total  defeat. 
but  he  is  not  a  wholly  disinterested  witness. 
having  controversies  of  his  own  to  wage. 
What  seems  probable  is  that  when  Long- 
street  had  reached  the  extreme  south  on 
the  second  day,  and,  if  Sickles  had  been  in 
his  proper  position,  found  no  place  to  attack 
with  safety  or  hope  of  success,  he  might  have 
stop)  operations  and  a.  new  plan  of  battle 
might  have  been  arranged,  such  as  trans- 
ferring the  army  south,  as  he  had  already 
advised  Lee.  Longstreet  held  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  the  position 
he  should  have  been  able  to  take  un- 
molested on  the  afternoon  of  the  second, 
but  he  refused  to  attack,  and  so  Pickett 
bucked   t  he  center. 

Any  argument  as  to  what  might  have 
happened    is  academic.      Sickles  disobeyed 

orders,  and  if  he  did  not  understand  them 
he  was  unfit  to  command  a  corps.    Meade 

won    the  victory    in  spite  of  Sickles's  error, 
and  not  because  of  it. 

If  the  ( reneral  was  to  blame,  the  pun- 
ishment has  been  meted  to  aim  since  then 
in    the   general    trend    his    life    has    taken. 
Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
(<  'ontinued  on  pnn<-  1210) 
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Fountain 

Auto  Brush 

For  automobile  owners,  and  livery  men  who 
demand  quick,  easy  and  efficient  car-cleaning 
results  with  none  of  the  drudgery,  fuss  ana 
water  waste  of  the  old-fashioned  methods. 
Instantly  attached  to  any  ordinary  hose  nozzle 
— it  provides  a  forceful  brush-like  spray  and 
Removes  Mud,  Sand,  Grit  or  Dust 
Like  a   Flamh    without    a    Scratch 

It  will  wash  any  car,  truck,  carriage,  coach 
or  motorcycle  in  less  than  a  third  the  time 
required  by  old-fashioned  sponge  methods; 
and  best  of  all,  its  use  practically  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  touch  the  hands  to  water.  It  is 
simple,  durable,  cannot  get  out  of  order,  is 
heavily  plated,  will  outlast  a  hundred  sponges. 

Guaranteed  Saflafactory  or  st, 
Money  Cheerfully  Refunded ' 

If  you  cannot  obtain  SANITAX  FCH'N 
TAIN  AUTO  BRUSHES  from  jour 
Sundry.  Auto  Supply  or  Hardware  Deal- 
er—oendushie  name 
and  we  will  see  that 
yon  are  supplied 
promptly  Or  if  you 
prefer,  send  tS.OOin 
any  oonven i en t 
form  <">0c  extra  in 
Canada),  and  brush 
will  be  shipped  di- 
rect, charges  pro- 
fiaid.  Descriptive 
iterature  free  on 
request. 

Sanitax  Brush  Co., 2372  S.  Wabash  Ave. .Chicago 
Auto  Supply  and Hardware  Dealer «  are  uraeit 
to  irrilr  nl  nneefor  fYioea  and  Terms  on  this  n"< 
eat  automobile  weessoru.     ft  sells  on  siuht 


Mothersill's 
Seasick  Remedy 


itixfortion  Ottnranteed  or 
Money  Kefimdft 

^JCfficinlly  adopted   by   sic. unship 
I  uni.-s  on    l>oth   fresh   and  salt 
wn(cr    endorsed  b>  highest  author- 
ities     Bnd    used    by    travelers    the, 

»,.rhl  over.     Contains  no  c one. 

morphine,  opium,  chloral,  coiil  tar 
r-     "-  product*,  or  their  derivatives. 

Bold  by  Tcudintt  dru^eists.     .Vie  box  uuouk>>  f°r 
■  M  houTsrw-Wt  box  for  ocean  voj  age 

The  One  Dependable  Preventative  of  Nausea. 

A  copy  of  Motlirralll'H  Travrl  ll'K.k 
anil    liy    rcquoat,    without   cliArg*. 

M0THERSILL  REMEDY  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Alio  ol  19  St.  Prlflo  Strort.  Ix>n<1< 
Nnw  York,  P&ri*,  Milnn,  ll.i 


1  ,  M'lilrral, 
nhnrg: 
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All 

the 

Year 

Round 

A//  Round 
the  Car 


THE  man  who  found  non-skids  a 
winter    necessity    realizes    his 
need,  also,  of  their  firm  hold  on 
the  slippery   roads   of  the   spring    rainy 
season — a   hold   of  ample    security  with- 
out artificial  aid. 

Firestone   Non-Skids   are  more  than    a   pat- 
tern on  the  tread.      The  big,  buoyant  letters 
of  rubber  not  only  are  good   to  look  at — but 
they   are  made    scientifically   to  prevent    skid   in 
any  direction.     Their  very  massiveness  and  design 
inspire   confidence   and   faith   in    the    car    shod    with 
Firestones. 

This    added    volume    of    rubber    in    the    Firestone    tread 
is  as  valuable    for    the    underlying    strength    it    indicates  as 
for  the  safety  it  assures.      For  nothing   but   a   powerful   body   could   sustain 
the  bulk  of  the  Non-Skid  tread. 

This  is  your  assurance  of 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 

— on  Firestones  in  every  season.       More  comfort   and   car  protection,  due  to  the  deeper,  livelier  tread, 
are  added  advantages.     Specify  them  for  the  new  car — or  purchase  them  from  any  leading  dealer. 


Firestone  Red  Inner  Tubes 

By  a  new,  improved  process,  Firestone  specialists  have  produced 
an  inner  tube  that  sets  a  far  higher  standard  of  long  wear  and 
active  service.  Pure  rubber,  rolled  layer  by  layer,  built  into  an 
extra  thick  wall  and  cured  into  an  armor-plate  of  elastic  density 
and  strength — this  is  the  Firestone  Red  Inner  Tube.     Insist  upon  it. 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makera" 

Akron,  Ohio — All  Large  Cities 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tires,  Pleasure  Electric  Tires, 

Carriage  Tires,  Cycle  Tires,  Fire  Apparatus 

Tires,  Rims,  Tire  Accessories,  etc. 
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Ford  Owners  %£$£ 

Save  Your  Tires,  Your  Engine,  Your  Car 
With  a  Full  Set  of  Double  Spiral  Springs 

TEMCOShock  Absorbers 


RIGHT  NOW— make  sure  of  the  luxury  of 
riding  — anywhere,  all    the  time,  with  Temco 
Shock  Absorbers,  designed  and  built  specially 
for  Ford  cars  only.  Only  $3.75  each— $15  for  the 
full  set  of  four — and  you  have  tire  protection,  engine  protec- 
tion, car  protection,  that  actually  save  the  cost  in  cash  many 
times  over.     And  all  the  comfort  and  luxury  besides. 

The  old  pitching-  and  side  jerking  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Car  holds  the 
road.  Temco  Shock  Absorbers  give  a  gentle  up  and  down  swing  on  the 
roughest  going — take  up  all  the  sharp  jars  of  paved  streets — make  your  car 
ride  with  the  buoyant  sensation  of  a  large  launch.    You  rest  in  your  car. 

Stiffness  Vanishes 

Temco  Shock  Absorbers  give  your  car  great  flexibility— actually  help 
the  steering  mechanism — reduce  friction  between  the  motor  and  the  run- 
ning gear— preserve  the  alignment — save  repair  and  upkeep 
expense— keep  your  car  in  better  condition,  thus  giving  you  the 
most  use  and  the  most  pleasure— add  to  the  sales  value  ol 
your  car. 

All  the  claims  we  here  make  for  Temco  Shock  Absorbers  are 
actual— proved  by  daily  service  upon  thousands  of  Ford  cars.     We  will 
refer  you  to  these  owners  In  all  parts  of  the  country.    We  back  every  set 
with  our  absolute  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction— or  your  money  immed- 
iately refunded  without  question  or  argument. 

Double  Spiral  Vanadium 
Steel  Springs 

The  known  quality  of  high-grade  springs  proves  the  standard  efficiency  of  the  Temco — long1 
double  coil  sensitive  to  the  least  jar— tough  and  tested  quality  to  outlast  any  car-  This  Is  a  new 
element  in  shock  absorber  construction— based  upon  scientific  mechanical  principles— not  the 
product  of  a  "cold  blacksmith"  or  experimenter.  The  special  creation  of  a  master  designer  whose 
work  has  won  him  great  reputation.  No  friction  whatever.  Design  and  construction  covered 
by  our  original  patents  (Sept.  9, 1913)  and  patents  now  pending,  covering  double  spiral  spring  and 
other  Improvements  as  here  illustrated  in  sectional  cut.  All  Infringements  will  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Observe  the  simplicity  of  mechanical  construction  — load  is  entirely  sus- 
pended from  warranted  hanger  bolts,  yet  neither  bolts  nor  springs  touch 
surfaces  of  polished  steel— mud  proof — ice  proof— dirt  proof  case. 

Sold  Upon  30  Days'  Free  Trial 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Equip  your  Ford  with  Temco  Shock  Absorbers,  and  learn  the  possibilities  of  your 
car  for  service  and  luxury  of  motion.    You  can  apply  them  yourself.    No 
changes.    No  holes  to  drill.    If  you  cannot  get  them   of  your  dealer, 
order  direct  from  us.    ?15   prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.    Write 
today  for  complete  information,  with  illustrated  circular— free. 

The  Temco  Electric  Motor  Company 


1007  Sugar  St. 

DEALERS: 


Leipsic,  Ohio 


We  want  you  to  fill  orders  for  us. 
Write  today  for  terms  and  prices. 


Are   You  Satisfied  to  Remain    a    "One- Language 

mm  yy  \Af  O  (^r  d°  y°u  rea''ze  the  immense  advantage  possest  by  the 

IVlCJli  OT     VVOTnan*     ,nan   or  woman    who   can    talk    with   foreigners    in   the 

foreigner's  own  tongue — when  traveling    abroad,    when   transacting  business   with    foreigners, 
or  when  meeting  them  in  a  social  wav! 


Thousands  of  American  men  and  women  spend 
two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign  languages  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian 
in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
-  tudy  find  themselves  wholly  unable  to  maintain  •< 
i  ,isual  tonversation  on  ordinary  matters  in  the 
foreign  language .' 

If  you  really  want  to  <.peak  and  understand one  of 
(hese  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSEN- 
THAL ME  / ll(>J ' >  lor  private  study,  or  organize  a 
ROSENTHAL  CI  I  'B  among  your  friends.  Bytlic 

Rosenthal  Method  of   Practical   Linguistry 
you    tan    lean  to   convene  in  .i  new    language   as 
naturally  and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  apeak.    Like 
(ha  I  liild     or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here — 
-ju  leai  a  /a  t  t/if  a  ,  and  most  /»><■- 


fit!  words  and  sentences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinary,  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  you  wish  to  USK. 

The  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY 

men  and  women  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will 
lead  within  a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete 
mastery  of  every-day  business  and  social  conversation. 
The  study  is  a  pleasure— never  a  task 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  think-  and  fit  it  in  idiomatic 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian,  quickly,  pleasur- 
ably,  and  FOR  PRACTICAL  USK,  send  a  postal 
tot  DR.  RICHARD  s.   ROSENTHAL'S  lim 

booklet,  "  Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
Foreifo  Languicet  "     Address  Dept.  R, 

Funk  &    Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(.Continued  from  page   1208 
World,  Fate  played  the  General  a  scurvy 
(rick  at  Gettysburg,  as  follows: 

It  is  saying  nothing  unkind  of  the  dead 
to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  ha\  e 
been  better  for  his  fame  and  reputation 
had  he  died  where  he  fell  at  the  close  of 
that  desperate  second  day's  grapple  with 
Longstreet.  The  last  chapters  of  his  life 
were  hardly  less  edifying  than  the  first, 
and  there  was  no  hero  blood  to  blot  them 
out. 

That  Sickles  survived  the  terrible  wounds 
he  received  can  hardly  be  regarded,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  as  a  piece 
of  good  fortune.  Death  was  not  kind  when 
it  denied  him  the  right  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  next  to  that  of  Reynolds  on  the 
scroll  of  Gettysburg's  glorious  dead. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  NAVAL  LAUREATE 

POETRY  of  the  sea  is  usually  written 
by  some  bard  who  is  safe  on  shore. 
The  "spume"  and  the  "spindrift,"  and  all 
that,  are  full  of  romance  if  they  are  a  long 
way  off,  and  the  pitch  and  roll  of  the  ship 
are  more  apt  to  fill  the  poet  with  song  if  he 
does  his  rocking  in  a  rocking-chair.  The 
men  who  spend  their  lives  on  shipboard 
don't  burst  into  poetry  about  it,  as  a  usual 
thing.  To  them  the  life  at  sea  means  hard 
work,  and  what  emotions  they  feel  in  regard 
to  it  might  not  always  seem  fit  for  song  if 
put  on  paper.  In  this  the  sailor  is  like 
the  plowman,  whose  supposed  joys  many 
poets  have  sung,  but  few  have  felt.  That 
is  why  it  is  remarkable  to  find  one  man 
who  has  followed  the  sea  for  over  a  quarter 
century  whose  songs  are  nearly  all  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  "Service."  He  is  Will 
Stokes,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N.,  one-time 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  ex- 
miner,  waiter,  rancher,  and  explorer;  and 
now  the  "Kipling  of  the  Services"  aud 
the  stanchest  patriot  in  the  American 
Navy.  After  so  long  service  his  one  great 
regret  is  his  imminent  retirement;  and  his 
one  solace  is  that  he  can  then  give  more 
time  to  verse.  He  is  a  sailor  and  a  singer 
of  Service  songs,  but  which  occupation  lies 
nearer  to  his  heart  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
New  York  Press  prints  an  interview  with 
him: 

The  United  States  Navy  has  no  more 
enthusiastic  recruiting-officer  and  none 
who  sings  its  praises  higher  than  Chid 
Yeoman  Will  Stokes — and  when  he  retires 
next  year  he  takes  his  fame  with  him. 

For  fame  he  has  a-plenty.  Probably 
he  is  the  best-educated  man  in  the  Na\  j  ; 
he'd  just  as  soon  quote  an  ode  of  Horace 
or  an  epigram  of  Xenophon  as  measure 
an  applicant  for  the  man-o'-war.  Aud  sing 
the  praises  of  a  woman's  eyes!  He  can 
do  it  so  well  in  the  words  and  language  of 
the  ancients  thai  it  shows  stupendous 
energy  when  be  bursts  forth  in  Gaelic  or 
French. 

An   interview    with    Will   Stokes   should 
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really  be  a  poetioal  one.  Whate'er  li<  's 
thought  or  Irli  he's  put  into  ringing  verse, 
and  lie  has  a  poena  for  even  question 
popped  at  him.  "Songs  of  the  Services," 
he  calls  them,  and  when  he  docs  retire  they 
will  be  published  in  book  form.  Many  of 
them  have  seen  Light  in  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  others  in  some  of  the  high-class 
magazines,  and  the  "Kipling  of  the  Ser- 
vices," as  he's  called,  just  smiles  and  goes  on 
working  and  writing. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  he  joined  Com- 
pany 9  of  the  1st  Artillery,  and  five 
years  later  was  discharged  as  sergeant. 
A  few  days  later  he  joined  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  he  saw  service  around  Guan- 
tanamo  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
One  day  he  sent  a  bit  of  verse  to  Colonel 
Church,  of  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
and  that  gentleman  declared  that  the  poet. 
of  the  Services  had  at  last  arisen.  Did 
Will  Stokes  chuck  the  Service  and  jump 
into  the  literary  game?  Lie  did  not! 
And  why  should  he:' 

"And  sure,"  said  he  with  a  soft  voice 
whose  brogue  has  not  altogether  disap- 
peared, "the  life  of  the  Services  is  in  me 
blood,  and  I  never  want  to  leave  it.  Con- 
tented I've  been  and  contented  I'll  be. 

"It's  a  glorious  career  for  a  young  man, 
and  there  are  fine  fellows  one  meets.  Well- 
educated  fellows?  Well,  you'd  be  sur- 
prized, sir.  There  are  lots  of  'em.  'Gen- 
tlemen rankers,'  as  Kipling  called  'em, 
who  through  some  yellow  streak  got  into 
trouble  and  went  into  the  Service  to  make 
a  new  start.  No,  I  never  suffered  from 
ennui  because  I  didn't  have  people  to  talk 
to.  Real  men  can  always  meet  on  com- 
mon ground,  and  each  one's  hobby  he  can 
ride  when  he  pleases." 

His  reading  and  writing  Stokes  calls  his 
hobby."  As  he  puts  it,  with  a  smile,  "I've 
read  pretty  nearly  every  damned  thing  in 
the  English  language,  from  Chaucer's 
'Canterbury  Tales'  to — what's  its  name? 
—oh,  yes,  'Potash  and  Perlmutter.'  But 
of  it  all  there  is  nothing  that  can  coin- 
pare  with  Kipling  or  with  Bobbie  Burns. 
They  are  the  men  and  the  signers  for  me!" 

For  a  man  who  knows  the  classics  of  all 
tongues  and  who  can  write  fair  classics  in  his 
own  to  be  puffing  a  corn-cob  in  a  recruit- 
ing-office or  sitting  in  the  forecastle  of  a 
ship — well,  the  question  was  obvious. 
Here's  his  answer  to  it: 

Johnson  lives  in  New  York  City, 

On  the  ocean  I. 
Johnson  dwells  within  a  palace, 

Ln  this  forcastle  I. 
Johnson's  worth  ten  million  dollars, 

Not  a  sou  have  I. 
Yet,  betwixt  us,  who's  the  poorer? 

Johnson,  sir.     Not  I. 

Johnson  sups  on  dainty  viands, 

Pork  and  beans  have  I. 
Jolinson  drinks  imported  Moet, 

Mine  a  nip  of  rye. 
Johnson  owns  a  princely  wardrobe, 

One  blue  suit  have  1. 
Johnson's  ailing,  I  am  hearty; 

Happier  man  am  I. 

Dogged  with  care  and  swamped  in  riches, 

Johnson  heaves  a  sigh ; 
Like  the  sea  breeze  whistling  'round  me, 

Worries  pass  me  by. 
Conscience  pricks,  the  future  threatens, 

Johnson  fears  to  die — 
Here's  my  hand.  Death,  come  and  grip  it, 

Shipmates  you  and  I. 

Johnson  heeds  not  Cod  or  nature, 

Their  adorer  I. 
Thrilled  with  color,  filled  with  music 

Of  the  sea  and  sky ; 
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SPEED  AND 
ENDURANCE 

VICTORIES 


"Seven  Consecutive 
Firsts 

Tacoma  •  •  July  5th 
Pollatch  Trophy,  199.3  miles 
Tacoma  -  -  July  5th 
Inler-Cily  Trophy,  102.16  miles 
Tacoma  -  -  July  7th 
Montamarathon  Trophy, 
250  miles 

Los  Angeles  -  August  9th 
Santa  Monica,  445.2  miles 

Elgin     -    -     August  30th 

Elgin  National  Trophy, 
301  miles 

Corona  -  September  9lh 
301-450  Class  Race,  250  miles 
Corona    •   September  9th 

Free-forAll  Race,  300  miles 

Official  Road  Race 
Champion  for  1913 
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Good  fellows— 
club  fellows 

'  I  VHE  man  about  town — at  the  club 
■*■  — wherever  gentlemen  of  leisure 
gather — the  men  who  have  the  time 
and  inclination  to  investigate  before 
they  invest — favor  the  Stutz. 

Just  to  satisfy  yourself,  the  next  time 
you  are  with  a  group  of  experienced 
motorists,  ask  them  this  question: 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  Stutz?" 

Those  that  know  the  Stutz — and  it's 
pretty  well  known  everywhere — will 
not  only  praise  it  in  the  highest  terms, 
but  you  will  find  a  number  who  will 
reply,  "I  drive  a  Stutz — and  my  next 
car  will  be  a  Stutz." 

Then  compare  the  Stutz — point  by  point — with 
any  car  made,  at  any  price — and  you, 
too,   will  drive  a  Stutz  and    recom- 
mend it  to  your  club  fellows. 

Write  today  for  booklet 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  Stutz 
before  you  buy.  Write  today  for  our  in- 
teresting booklet,  "They  Say."  Not  gos- 
sip, but  some  facts  about  the  automobile 
business  we  are  not  ashamed  to  tell 
— also  ask  for  Catalogue  B-2,  Series  E. 


STUTZ  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANYof  INDIANAPOLIS 

WE  CAN  MAKE  CONTRACTS  WITH  A  FEW 
MORE  LIVE   DEALERS-WRITE    OR    WIRE 


Jack  Explains 

'You  see  the  motor  had  too  much  oil.  When  she  got  heated 
up  we  smoked  like  a  volcano.  If  Joe  hadn't  been  close  be- 
hind with  his  little  rope  we  would  still  be  playingVcsuvius." 

Basline  Autowline 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  With  The  Big  Pvill" 

bas  turned  many  an  uncomfortable  wait  Into  a  safe  and  easy  tow 
home.  It's  "tow  home"  insurance.    Makes  you  certain  of  "get- 
tingthere"  when  nothing  else  will.  About26  feet.  X-inch  flexible 
Yellow  Strand  wire  rope.    Far  better  than  a  bulky  manila 
rope.    Weighs  less  and  takes  less  room.    All  supply  dealers 
have  it.    Price,  east  of  Eocky  Mountains,  $3.95.    Also  made  in 
larger  and  heavier  size  for  commercial  trucks. 

F1IEE — Illustrated  Autowline  Circular.  Write  for  it 

Broderick  <£.  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

823  N.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York  Office.  76H.  Warren  St. 

Manufacturers  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Powersteel  Wire  R-  Dr 
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You  can  easily  have 
this  home  convenience 

A  home  telephone  from  upstairs  to 
kitchen.  Costs  but  a  trifle.  Can  be 
put  up  by  anyone,  without  marring 
the  walls.  A  clear-speaking  little 
instrument  which  carries  your  direc- 
tions without  loss  of  time  or  waste  of 
strength.  Stops  useless  running  up 
and  down  stairs  and  loud  calling 
through  the  rooms.  In  every  well- 
ordered  home  it  is  just  as  necessary 
as  the  door  bell,  and  just  as  easy  to 
install.  Nothing  complicated  about  it. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Always 
ready  for  use.  Of  the  same  high 
quality  as  all  "  Bell "  telephones. 
The  pictures  show 


Western « Electric 

Interphones 

installed  in  bedroom  and  kitchen,  and  indi- 
cate how  neat  and  satisfactory  they  are. 

This  two-station  set  costs  only  $15,  com- 
plete, ready  to  put  up.  You  should  be  able 
to  get  it  at  your  local  electrical  dealer's  store. 
If  not  there,  we  will  supply  you  direct  at  the 
same  price. 

We  also  make  lnter-phone  sets,  for  use  where 
it  is  desired  to  connect  more  than  two  points 
in  the  house,  or  about  the  grounds. 

Upon  request  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
our  illustrated  booklet,  "  The  Way  of  Con- 
venience."   Ask  for  booklet  No.  33-D. 

There  is  an  opportunity  fcr  agents  to  represent 
us  in  some  unoccupied  territories. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  8,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

463  West  St.,  New  York 

Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Agents  everywhere. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Dear  Doctor: 

Itr   Haul  Dubois,  the  eminent  Swis.s  nerve  specialist,  gives  I 
his  latest  conclusions  on  "Nervous  Stales;  Ih.ir  Nature  and 
Causes,"  in  an  interesting  book  which  can  be  read  easily  in 
mo  hours      Stvli>b   cloth   binding,    ;;i    net,  8oc    postpaid, 
from  FUNK  &WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  New  Vork. 

A  Great  New  Book 

Covering  all  phases  and  every  condition 
oi  Eugenic  Progress  t < >  date;  by  the 
leading  writer  and  propagandist  of  the 
movement. 

The  Progress  of 

EUGENICS 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  SALEEBY 

(Author  of  " Parenthood  and  Rate  Culture") 

lii  this  work  Dr.  Saleeh)  gums  up  the  whole 
(.i  c  fot  the  advocates  of  eugenics.  In  his 
own  attractive  style  he  points  out  some  "f 
the  inaccuracies  <>t  those  who  oppose  the 
science,  antl  protests  with  equal  vigor  against 
others  who  won!, I  identify  it  with  certain 
brutal,  immoral  anil  impossible  theories. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  259  pit.     5  1.50  net. 

FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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KREMENTZ 
Cuff  Buttons 

Had*  ol   the  Kni itaQualH?  u-K 

Boiled  Sold  Plato— a  ih*  i  of  metal 
told  rolled  on  a  solid  metal  •mckiiif; 
P0l  I  tliia  wash  of  K<>M  iii.>  most 
gold  plated  jewelry.    KreDieiitl 

Cuflr  BllttOllfl  can  ba  won o- 

fot  ta i  -ntv    yean   or   mure, 
and  the  ir<  •)  *i  will  not  wear  ihroujli 
thai  a  "niv  tan  cent!  the  yaai 
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Tin  v  are  made  without  Bolder  jolnti 
and  cannot  break,  tfou  e<*t  »  new 
button  free  in  exchange  tor  everj 
genuine  KiTuinit/  lliil  Ion 
thai  i  bi  iki  n  "i  damafod  hoi 
.  i nv- .     'I'Ih-    satin*  qua  lltj    1 1 

tarantae  tint  m  jIt)  n  tii  the 

Krementz  Collar  Buttons 

At  nil  leoslsrs  and  haberdashsri  I 

Booklet  <<n  request 

KREMENTZ  &   CO.  j 

101   Cbeitnut  St.  Newark,  N.  J.   j 
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Calm  and  tempest,  sun  and  starlight. 

Nature's  child  am  1  — 
Soul  for  soul  and  slate  for  State 

Who  would  changi        Not  l 

In  all  his  verse  there  is  a  strong  singing 
quality.  Rab  Burns  evidently  has  taught 
him  that;  tho  perhaps  a  poet  of  the  open 
air  must  needs  adopt  llial  truest  form  of 
poetry  whether  he  is  taught  it  or  no,  since 
it  is  in  terms  of  mighty  song  that  the 
elements  and  aea  and  sun  and  tempest 
-peak  to  him.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
Service  naturally  provoked  query.  Would 
any  one  who  had  not  his  mental  resources 
and  even  temperament  find  the  Xa\y  mi 
delightful?  Would  Stokes  advise  such  a 
man  to  enlist?  His  answer  is  immediate 
and  positive: 

"'Indeed,  and  I  would!  When  I  see  line 
strapping  fellows  wasting  themselves  on 
shore,  working  for  pittances,  cringing,  dis- 
contented, 1  think  of  the  dreadful  pity  it  is 
l  lint  they  were  never  shown  the  oppor- 
tunities and  fineness  of  life  in  the  Service. 
If  the  young  fellows  knew  how  attractive 
it  was,  how  it  made  life  worth  living,  this 
office  would  be  thronged  all  the  da\  .  It 
you  know  the  life  even  for  a  little  while  you 
never  forget    it." 

Huzza!  for  the  shipmate,  frank  and  free, 
'Neath  noonday  blaze  or  midnight  star. 

Stout   heart,  clear  head,  firm  hand  and  knee, 
And  hey!  for  the  deck  of  a  man-o'-war. 

Willi  its  want,  and  wealth  and  wo.  pardi. 
The  town  is  no  place  for  a  man  like  me. 
Then  ho!  for  the  billows  beyond  the  bar. 
And  hey!  for  the  deck  of  a  man-o'-warl 

"Yes,  it's  the  Navy  end  of  the  Sen  ices  I 
like  the  best.  They've  all  got  their  good 
features,  tho.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
have  more  of  a  sentimental  interest,  and 
for  pure  emotion  1  think  one  of  the  most 
poignant  is  on  the  day  of  parade,  or  when 
tlie  troops  leave  for  the  front.  I  know  it; 
I've  felt  it." 

Throughout  his  poetry  there  is  the 
undercurrent  of  "The  Woman";  she- 
"The  (iirl  Behind  the  Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  one  of  his  poems  which  was  set  to 
music.  She  it  is  who  makes  some  of  the 
night-watches  on  the  sea  lonely,  and  she  it 
is  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of 
"General  Liberty.  U.  8.  A.."  a  portion  of 
which — or  whom? — follows: 

over  the  gangway,  over  the  gangwaj  ■ 

All  hands  going  ashore. 
And  when  we  reach  the  blooming  beach 

We'll  make  the  welkin  roar. 
Neptune,  adieu'  fair  Bacchus,  yon 

\nd   VenUS  We  adore. 

Over  the  gangway,  over  the  gangway, 

All  hands  going  ashore. 

Through  many  a  long  sea  watch  While  stars 

Were  shimmering  on  the  foam. 
Our  hearts  were  tilled  with  visions  bright 

And  lender  dreams  of  home. 
And  lo!  the  hour  has  come  at   last. 

The  joys  that  fancy  wove — 

So  char  the  decks,  and  here's  the  BBS 
\ll  sailors  dearl>   lovel 

Over  I  he  gangway,  over  the  gangway,  etc 

"1  haven't  ben  able  to  read  many  of  the 
ancient  classics  in  recent  years,"  con- 
tinued he,  "but  1  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  when  I  was  young  ami  had  a  v<r\ 
(food  memory.  Thai  is  why,  when  I  was 
on  shipboard,  1  was  able  to  write  without 

consulting   a   library    to    make   sure  of   m.\ 
references.      I     h;i\e    just    read    because    I 


loved  to,  and  I've  written  for  the  same 
reason,  never  taking  the  one  or  t'other  too 
seriously.  People  have  sometimes  won- 
dered and  thought  that  writing  and  serving 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  were  incompatible, 
but  it  isn't,  a  hit,  and  it  certainly  isn't 
unique.  There  is  plenty  of  inspiration 
and  plenty  of  incentive,  as  well  as  an 
appreciative  audience.  Others  have  done 
it,  too. 

"When  1  retire  next  year  it  will  be  with 
some  regrets.  I  loved  every  bit  of  my 
service.  But  when  1  do  I  suppose  I  will 
have  more  time  for  my  reading  and  writing 
and  have  a  chance  to  get  out  my  poems 
in  book  form,  as  I  have  often  been  urged 
to  do." 
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AN   EXPERIMENT   WITH  NEGRO 
SECTION- HANDS 

UNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  America  in 
the  present  century  is  the  truth  that  fair, 
just,  and  kindly  methods  are  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  profitable  in  busi- 
ness. Like  many  other  great  discoveries, 
tho  long  hidden  and  unknown,  it  is,  when 
revealed,  essentially  simple  in  principle 
and  conclusively  efficacious  in  application. 
Every  one  knew  that  one's  duty  to  one's 
fellow  man  was  to  treat  him  honestly  and 
fairly  and  do  nothing  to  rob  him  of  health 
or  happiness,  but  few  could  see  that  this 
was  also  the  most  efficient  way  to  treat  him, 
especially  if  one  wished  to  profit  from 
his  labor.  The  discovery,  however,  has 
been  made,  and  now  we  have  sanitary 
shops,  factory  lunch-rooms,  rest-rooms, 
and  hospitals;  light,  air,  and  wages  in  just 
and  adequate  quantities;  shorter  hours, 
longer  vacations,  and  more  and  better 
work  done.  The  big  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  demonstrated  in  this  way 
the  value  of  this  new  discovery;  but  they 
are  not  the  only  ones.  The  Outlook  prints 
the  story  of  a  "section-boss"  who  tried 
out  similarly  the  system  of  fairness  and 
kindness.  He  made  it  work,  and  demon- 
strated its  superiority  with  unskilled,  un- 
trained, uneducated  workmen.  His  men 
were  ordinary  day-laborers — negroes!  No 
harder  test  could  be  given  to  the  "fair- 
deal  system."  The  writer,  Samuel  A. 
Derieux,  made  up  his  mind,  as  a  result  of 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  with  the 
customary  methods,  to  give  this  new 
plan  a  thorough  trial.     As  he  says: 

1  started  out  with  certain  fixt  ideas, 
exprest  in  familiar  catch- words:  "Give  a 
nigger  an  inch  and  he'll  take  an  ell" — 
"The  worse  you  treat  him,  the  better  he'll 
like  you" — "The  hardest  boss  gets  the 
most  work" — "A  nigger  hasn't  any  grati- 
tude," etc.  Imbued  with  these  notions,  I 
stormed  around  a  day  or  two;  then  I  stopt 
bluffing  and  followed  my  inclinations. 

His  early  determination  to  treat  his  men 

as  human  beings  was  strengthened  by  his 

experience  with    one    of    them,   "Sippy," 
(Continued  on  page  1215) 


America's  Telephones  Lead  the  World 
Service  Best — Cost  Lowest 
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From  "Le  Petit  Phare  de  Nantes,  "  Paris 

"But  today  I  found  I  had  to  talk  with 
Saint-Malo,  and,  wishing  to  be  put  through 
quickly,  1  had  my  name  inscribed  on  the 
waiting  list  first  thing  in  the  morning;  the 
operator  told  me — though  very  amiably,  I 
must  confess — that  1  would  have  to  wait 
thirteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  (you  are 
reading  it  right)  in  order  to  be  put  through." 


Herr  Wendel,  in  the  German  Diet. 

"I  refer  here  to  Freiberg.  There  the 
entire  telephone  service  is  interrupted  at  9 
o'clock  p.  m.  Five  minutes  after  9  o'clock 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  telephone  con- 
nection." 


Herr  Hcherland,  Deputy,  in  the  Reichstag 

"The  average  time  required  to  get  a  con- 
nection with  Berlin  is  now  1  'A  hours.  Our 
business  life  and  trade  suffer  considerably 
on  account  of  this  lack  of  telephone  facili> 
ties,  which  exists  not  only  between  Dus- 
seldorf  and  Berlin  and  between  Berlin  and 
the  West,  but  also  between  other  towns, 
such  as  Strassburg,  Antwerp,  etc." 


Dr.  R.  Luther,  in  the  Dresdner  Anzeiger 

"In  the  year  1913,  36  years  after  the  dis- 
covery cf  the  electro-magnetic  telephone, 
in  the  age  cf  the  beginning  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  one  cf  the  largest  cities  of  Ger- 
many, Dresden,  with  half  a  million  inhabi- 
tants, is  without  adequate  telephone  facili- 
ties." 


OBITCR  STATES 

SWITZERLAND 

NETHERLANDS 

NORWAY 

SWEDEN 

RUSSIA 

DENMARK 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMAN  EMPIRE 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

HUNGARY 

AUSTRIA 

BULGARIA 

BELGIUM 

SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 


Real  Average  Cost  of  Telephone  Service 

per  year  to  a  subscriber  in  the  United 

States   and   European  countries 

(based  on  official  reports). 


Note: 


In  translating  European  costs  into 
American  dollars,  consideration  ha* 
been  given  to  the  relative  purchasins 
power  of  money  in  Europe  and  th*. 
United  States  as  shown  by  oper- 
ators' wages. 
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These  are  the  reasons  why  there  are  twelve  times  as  many  tele- 
phones  for  each  hundred  persons  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


WEIGHS    ONLY    15  POUNDS 
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e  Cot  Bed 
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Just  tho  thing  whenyou  need  an  K.YTRA  j 
BE  D.IdeRUnrCamp.Yacht.Lawnor  Porch. 
r*%v  '  Strong,  comfortable,  light,  compact.    Folds  I 
W      into  a  neat,  small  package,  which  can  be  carried 
byhand.same  as  a  grip.    Our"Big  Book"  ol  sug-  I 
Stations  for  Summer  Comfort — $0  Remit  to  us  by  | 
Tn|jt--Down  Houses, Chairs, etc.-^   ** check  or  cash 
teiitifyouaskfor  it.  Stplnfeld  Bros.,  586Hway.N.Y 
V»pnfq  m:iV-p  dig  money — li  neopportuni  t  y  forSttuletiTa 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 


2  *"  one  /»•*  a 

You  will  find  real  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

RisteV  **  Patented 

Tent-Couch 

A  tent  and  couch  i 
one  for  two  people 
No  ropes  or  stakes. 
Easily    moved    or 
carried.  Folds  up 
in  a  roll.  Just  the 
thing    for    lawn, 
porch  or  camp.  Forcamp- 
ers  i  t  means  no  more  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground — no  cots 
to  carry — nofloortomake. 
Room  beneath  affordspro- 
tection  for  trappings  and 
provisions.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  an  interesting  booklet. 
Rlstey  Tent-Couch  Co.,  2207  East  Lake  St.,  Hinneapulln,  Minn. 


Folded  Weighs  50  lbs. 
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EVERY  industry,  every  business,  every  trade  and  every  home  can 
be  benefited  in  some  way  by  the  use  of  electricity. 
Every  man  or  woman  interested  in  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions in  the  business  or  the  home  should  have  the  latest  electrical  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  that  particular  subject. 

Westinghouse  Electric  is  known  all  over  the  world  for  its  successful 
industrial  applications  of  electricity,  and  it  has  made  just  as  rapid  strides 
in  developing  electricity  for  domestic  use. 

Its  publications  are  considered  a  liberal  education  on  practical  electrical  subjects. 

Listed  below  are  the  publications  covering  the  use  of  motors  and  electrical  apparatus 
in  a  host  of  industries,  in  factories,  stores,  offices,  churches,  schools  and  homes.  Send  for 
any  in  which  you  are  interested.      We  will  be  glad  *°  furnish  them  free. 


Small  Motors  :  Great  time, 
lal*>r  and  money  savers  in  the 
hnine.  office,  store  and  sh..p. 
Booklet  No.  4230. 

Fleetrle  Vehicle  Motors : 
Interesting  and  useful  -lata 
for owner»of  electric  pleasure 
and  commercial  vehicles.     Booklet  No.  8228. 

Polishing  and  Grinding 
Hotormi  For  jewelers,  opti- 
tians.  dentists,  hotels,  ma- 
rhine  shops,  garages  and 
home.    Booklet  No.  4220. 

Dental  Lathe:  Moderate 
priced  lathe,  of  the  highest 
reliability.    No.  4257. 

General  Utility  Motor:  Unique  One  motor  to 
run  sewing  machine,  polish  silverware,  sharpen 
knives,  and  has  a  dozen  other  uses.  Booklet  N<>. 
1*219. 

Sewing  Maeblne  Motor: 
Makes  play  of  sewing.  Run" 
anv  faintly  machine.  R.„.k]et 
No.  4152. 

Motor  -  Driven    Eraser!     Pol 

draughting  rooms.    Saves  time  and  tracing  cloth. 
Ho.   4140. 
Ventilating  Outfits:  Pure  air  f<.r  offices,  stores, 

theatres,  restaurants,  public  buildings.   Full  line 
described  in  No.  4256. 

Knell  Lighting  Generators:  One-kilowatt  steam- 
driven  generator.  Will  provide  current  for  an  an* 
ol  for  forty  25- watt  incandescent  lamps.    N<i.  .1695. 

Battery  Charging  Reetlflers  :  For  charging 
automobile  storage  batteries.  Type  f,,r  Electric 
Vehicle  Batteries.     No    4301. 

Vihtating  type  for  ignition  batteries.  No-428T. 
Kor  telephone  batteries  No.  4305 

0/onlrer  :      Refreshes  the    air. 
removes    odors    from     bed 
nursery,  kitchen,  smoking  room, 
theatre,  office,  store  and  at  '■ 
No.  4242 

Flertrle  Fans:  Over  24  different 
nd  siren  for   all  pu 
No.  4268. 


No.  4338. 


N... 


Instrument  Sterilisers  :  for  physicians  and 
■  lentists.     Electrically  heated.    No.  4218. 

Electric  Cooking  Devlees: 

Including  Toaster  -Stoves. 
Percolators,  Chafing  Dishes. 
Samovars.  Frying  Pans. 
Milk  Warmers,  etc.  No. 
4  lit'. 

Fleetrle  Ouritng  Irons:  Hot  when  wanted. 
No  BOOfc     NO  f otiics.      No.  4265. 

Fleetrle  Breakfast  Set:  Cooks 
hreakfast  at  the  table  in  15 
minutes.     No.  4266. 

Automobile  Equipment:  Elec- 
tric Starting.  Lighting,  and  Igni- 
tion apparatus,  meters,  vulcan- 
ize rs  and  battery  charging  outfits. 

Fleetrle  Irons:  For  all  house- 
hnld  and  maay  other  purposes. 
No.  4381. 

Fleetrle   Meters  and   How  to 
Read   Them:     Explaining    just. 
what  the  meter  measures. 
4082. 

Portable  Meters:  For  every  kind  of  electrical 
measurement.    No.  no4. 

Precision  Meters:  F..i  making  electrical  mea- 
surements of  gt  *'at est  accuracy.    No.  4087. 

fJraphle  Meters:  For  analyzing  and  checking 
factors  operations.    N...  4160. 

Tailor**  Electric  Iron*:  For  every  shop  use. 
V     4100. 

Mntlng  IMetnre  Rectifier*:  Making  alternating 
current  available  for  direct  current  arc  lamps 
No.  4205. 

Fleetrle  Meters:  Accurate  instruments  to  mea- 
sure current  lor  every  pui  pose.      No.  4241 . 

treEamps:  Newest  Improvement,  long  burning 
ti  .me  carbon.     No.  4258. 

Automobile  Fleetrle    Fittings:  Switches.  BoCR 

eta,  Fuse  boxes,  wire.  etc..  for  scjtilpplng  auto- 
mobiles with  electric  lights.     N, 

Switchboards:  Standard  forms  and  built  tu 
iirdef  f"i  special  pnrpnses*   No.  1504, 

AddretB  Department  AD 
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Electric  Radiators ;  Luminous 
and  radiator  types.     No.  4197. 

Heating  Pads:  The  modern 
successor  of  the  hot  water  bottle. 
No.  4107. 

Mater  Heaters:  Heat  water  in 
tanks,  vats  and  sterilizers.  No. 
1240. 

Hat  Making  Machinery:  Electrically  heated* 
Saving.     Easily  regulated.      No.  1 1 7 "» - 

Newspapers.  Matrix  Dryers  :  Electrically 
heated.    No.  1176. 

Candy  Factories:  Electrically  heated  chocolate 
P  ;i    mi.  ■  -•.      No.  247fi. 

Carpenter  Shop  :  Electrically  heated  glue 
cookers.  No  steam  or  ga\  piping.  Can  he  ea-ily 
moved  about.     No.  4340. 


Motor  Drive  lor  Vat-tuns  Industries 
Publications     showing     the    advantages 


and 
oiiomies  of  motor  drive  in  many  Industrie! 
•  lata  on  the  proper  motors  and  sires  to  use  on  t le- 
va rious  machines,  and  other  useful  Information, 

are  HOW  ready.     In  writing   for  these,   pleas.-  UN 

your    business  letterhead,    since    otherwise  the 

request  cannot  be  filled. 

(ieneral — How    Electric    Power    Helps  Hanufac 

turers. 

Motor-Driven  Wood  Working  Machinery. 

Westinghouse   Electric   Motors  in   Machine  Tuol 

Service* 
Electrically  Operated  Clay  Working  Plants 
Hot  il --Driven  Pumps 
Irrigation  bj  Means  of  Elect  tieal  It  Driven  Pll 

m  t.     Driven    Datrj .   Creamei  f   and    In   i 

Machinery 
Motor  -  Driven    Refrigerating    and 

Machinery! 
Motor  ■  Driven     Printing     and 

Machinery. 
Hotoi   Driven  Laundry  Machinery. 

Motor  Drive  in  Paper  Mills. 

Motor-Driven  Shovels. 

Hi  it  '  Driven  Equipment  ft  n  Qai  si  i 

m  .i-i   Drive  In  I  otton  Spinulng  h 

\i,  i  .,  hi  iv«  foi  w  oral*  d  and  Woolen  1 1 

Blotoi  Di  ivs  In  Knitting  Mills 

Motor  Drive  in  the  silk  Industry* 

I  led  i 1  call  J  Driven  Pickers. 

The  Illumination  uf  Textile  Mills. 


I. 
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Making 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 


Representatives  all  over  the  World 


May  16,  1914 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1213) 
wlio,  coming  to  him  stray  and  forlorn 
in  search  of  work,  appealed  to  his  sympa- 
thies and  led  him  to  see  that  these  work- 
men of  his  were  actually  individuals,  and 
not  merely  dumb  and  sluggish  units  in  a 
"gang."  He  was  perforce  kind  to  "Sippy," 
and  this,  in  a  measure,  pledged  him  to 
maintain  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
rest.  Naturally,  his  radical  procedure 
got  him  into  trouble  with  his  own  boss — 
one  of  the  old  school.     He  says: 

At  first  I  had  doubts  as  to  how  the 
scheme  would  turn  out:  as  for  the  boss,  he 
had  none  whatever.  He  predicted  failure 
absolute,  and  I  am  satisfied  would  have  got 
rid  of  me  but  for  friends  higher  up.  Nat- 
urally, my  insubordination  had  gained  his 
ill  will.  Penally,  at  my  insistence,  he  was 
quietly  notified  by  the  chief  engineer  to 
leave  me  alone.  For  better  or  worse  I  was 
launched  on  my  experiment  of  treating  the 
negroes  indulgently. 

In  the  first  place,  I  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  negro  is,  as  a  race,  sluggish;  that  he 
has  great  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
but  that  to  push  him  beyond  his  natural 
gait  distresses  him;  that  endurance,  not 
speed  or  dexterity,  is  his  strong  point. 
Consequently  I  endeavored  to  keep  each 
member  of  the  gang  at  work  all  the  time, 
without  hurrying  any  of  them.  And  to 
this  end  I  tried  to  systematize  the  work  so 
that  at  each  stage  every  man  would  be 
employed  at  something. 

In  his  personal  relations  with  the  men 
Mr.  Derieux  assumed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  were  self-respecting  individuals, 
and  acted  accordingly.  He  treated  them 
as  responsible  creatures,  trusted  them  and 
refused  to  spy  on  them.  Nor  were  they 
humiliated  by  public  abuse  or  criticism. 
The  very  last  resort  was  the  discharge-slip. 
In  the  eight  months'  work  some  eight 
or  nine  of  the  men  earned  this  medicine; 
and  in  each  case  received  their  discharge 
with  a  display  of  injured  innocence  thinly 
veiling  the  grinning  admission  that  they 
had  been  "caught  with  the  goods."  Other 
"labor  troubles"  are  described  as  follows: 

There  were  two  who  left  me  without 
their  volition  or  mine.  One  was  a  very 
black  man,  and  a  hard  worker  too,  named 
John,  I  think.  He  came  to  me  one 
Friday  afternoon  with  a  doleful  face.  He 
had  just  received  a  telegram,  he  said,  to  the 
effect  that  his  brother  was  dying  in  North 
Carolina;  he  wanted  to  be  at  his  brother's 
bedside  to  comfort  his  last  moments.  Now, 
I  had  heard  of  dying,  or  dead,  grand- 
mothers and  aunts,  but  the  brother  story 
was  a  new  one.  Touched  by  such  evidence 
of  fraternal  devotion  in  a  member  of  a  race 
not  specially  noted  for  the  strength  of 
family  ties,  I  advanced  his  pay  and  let  him 
off. 

Saturday  I  received  notice  from  the  office 
that  badge  number  So-and-so  (the  badges 
allowed  them  to  ride  free  o:i  the  cars)  had 
been  seen  drunk  on  a  car  Friday  night,  and 
I  was  instructed  to  discharge  him.  It  was 
John,  who,  as  I  supposed,  was  at  his  dying 


brother's  bedside.  Mondaj  morning  r 
reached  the  spot  where  ue  were  to  work  thai 

day    a    half-hour  before   time    to    begin. 

It  was  outside  the  city,  and  when  I  got 
there  only  John  was  in  sight.  He  had 
built,  a  fire  and  was  toasting  his  hands 
(negroes  love  fire  and  will  build  one  on  t  he 
smallest  excuse).  His  face  bore  unmis- 
takable signs  of  his  late  bereavement. 

"How  did  you  find  your  brother?"  I 
asked. 

"Daid,  sub— he  died  befo'  I  got  dar. 
We  done  laid  him  away  dust  to  dust, 
ashes  to  ashes."  He  managed  to  control 
himself  admirably  during  this  sad  recital. 

"When  did  you  leave  town?" 

"Friday  evenin'  at  fo'  o'clock.  Got 
back  at  five  (lis  mornin'!" 

"Then  vou  weren't  in  the  city  Friday 
night?" 

"No,  suh!  How  I  gwine  be  here  an'  in 
North  Ca'lina  at  de  same  time,  Cap'n?" 

I  wrote  him  out  a  discharge-slip  and 
handed  it  to  him;  he  grinned  broadly  as  I 
did  so.  I  did  not  try  to  impress  a  moral  on 
him;  it  would  have  destroyed  the  humor 
of  the  situation.  He  left  me  with  a  hearty, 
"(lood-by,  Cap'n,"  and  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

The  other  man,  named  Jake,  I  think, 
joined  the  gang  toward  the  end  of  a  week, 
(hi  Saturday  night  all  the  gangs  were  paid 
off,  and  the  foreman  went  to  the  place  of 
paying  to  identify  his  men.  As  Jake 
passed  out  with  his  wage,  a  white  man  who 
had  been  standing  aside  from  the  line 
grabbed  him,  jammed  a  pistol  to  his  face, 
put  handcuffs  on  him,  and  led  him  away. 
"Good-by,"  cried  he,  gaily.  "Dey  got 
me."  And  they  had  him  for  a  fact.  He 
had  killed  a  policeman  in  another  city  and 
fled  red-handed  to  our  gang.  He  never 
came  back. 

Very  different  is  the  story  of  Gus,  but 
just  as  human.  Gus  belonged  to  the 
class  of  those  who  combine  the  superlatives 
of  faithfulness  and  worthlessness.  He  is 
described  thus: 

He  was  a  small  negro,  very  black,  with 
scars  on  his  cheek-bones  from  many  a 
razor  duel.  He  had  been  raised  in  the 
city,  and  had  traveled  all  the  gaits:  as  a 
waiter  in  a  restaurant,  then  in  a  hotel,  then 
as  a  Pullman  porter.  But,  sad  decline!  he 
had  sunk  from  this  eminence  to  an  all- 
round  sport  of  low  order,  a  crap-shooter 
of  note,  a  police-court  habitue,  a  prize- 
fighter, and  now — a  day-laborer.  And 
drink,  I  heard  (Gus  was  reticent),  had 
brought  him  low. 

He  was  so  worldly-wise,  so  patient,  so 
weary  of  the  Vanity  Fair  of  this  world! 
He  never  talked  of  his  lurid  career;  I  got 
that  from  others;  and  this  reticence  gave 
Gus  the  halo,  which  he  undoubtedly  had, 
of  mystery  and  romance.  He  was  usually 
very  ragged;  but  even  in  his  rags  he  had  a 
manner  that  told  that  he  had  not  always 
been  thus.  Some  of  the  elegancies  of  his 
former  life  still  hung  about  him;  while 
others  smoked  pipes  and  "chawed,"  Gus 
smoked  ready-made  cigarets,  and  did  not 
"chaw." 

Again  and  again  I  resolved  to  discharge 
him;  every  time  my  resolution  failed  in  tho 
presence  of  his  apparent  doglike  devotion 
and  humility.  I  used  him  as  a  target  for 
some  of  my  supprest  thunder,  too,  for  Gus 
didn't  care;  it  didn't  wound  his  feelings — 
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You  Can't  Dodge  the  Income  Tax 
The  Decay  Tax,  Yes!  - 

The  decay  tax  is  high.  A 
worn  out  paint  coat  results 
in  rot,  repair  bills,  run-down, 
hard-to-sell  houses  and  a  bad 
neighborhood  spirit.  That's  a 
heavy  tax,  but  you  can  dodge 
it.  Paint  in  time  and  paint 
right. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil 
preserve  and  beautify  houses 
enduringly.  Lead  and  oil 
make  a  waterproof  elastic 
coat  which  expands  with  the 
wood  and  won't  crack.  Dutch 
Boy  made-to-order  paint 
saves  dollars.  Your  painter 
will  mix  it  to  your  house's 
needs  and  tint  it  any  color. 

Write  lor  Paint  Adviser  No.  87 


FREE! 


A  Group  of  Prac- 
tical Helps— Sent 


Tells  many  useful  things  for  house 
owners:  how  different  wood  surfaces 

need  different  paint  combinations ; 

how  to  choose   attractive   colors 

that  go  together  and  wear  best ; 

how  to  estimate  amount  and  cost ; 

how  to  test  paint  for  purity.  Write 

now— this  book  is  yours  for  the 

asking. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York      Boston     Cincinnati     Cleveland 

Buffalo    Chicago    San  Francisco    St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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fattnled  May  end,  1911. 


The  only  comfortable  goggle 
The    only    efficient    eye    protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob- 
structed vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo- 
sition of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on  the 
ears.     Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Afotor  Supply 
House  can.  equip  you.  If  they  haven't  them,  write 
to  us.     We'll  see  that  you  get  them. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE 


Dept.  D 


F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Chicago,  III. 
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BUY 


DIAMONDS 


DIRECT 


FROM    JASON  WEILER    &  SON, 

Boston.  Mass..  one  of  America's 

leading  diamond   Importers,  and 

save  20  to  40    per  cent   on    retail 

jeweler*    prices 

Jason  'Wei  ler  4  S   n 

■  •I    Boston  i  tin-  hailing  diamond  im- 

porting concerns  la  America  selling  to  jewelers.    How- 
i  large  business  is  done  direct  i>>  mall  with 
importing;    price-.!     Here    are 
three  diamond  direct  to  tod  b]  mail 

which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices 
on  diamonds  that  shoul  I  sum  ly  interest  any  present  or 
tive  diamond  purch;i- 


2  carats  $310 

-'    I'arals 

genuins  dJanond 

Is  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  por- 
f.  tly.-ut.'Monnt- 
e.|  In  Tiffany  style 
14  k.  solid  gold 
setting,  on 

$310 


l i  carat  $65 


you    - 

If  you  <"i*ii  dupli- 

rste  fchil  rinjr  f--r 

I  ii   1385. 

Bend  it  back  and 

in.  ii-  v  will  in-  re- 
funded . 


V&  carat  $43 

This  y,  carat  ponu- 
too  diamond  is  of 
prrat  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  tut.  Hount- 
-•'1  in  Tiffam  style 
H  k.  tolid  gold  set- 
ting. Honey  refunded  if  you  ran  duplicate 
than  4/^0.     Our  price,  direct  to  you  hy  mail   - 


This  3s*  carat  gen- 
uine diamond  is 
of  great  brilliancy 
and  perfectly  cut. 
Mounted  In  men's 
tooth  belcher  14k. 
solid  gold  n  tl 
Our  price,  direct 
t..  you  by 
mail 

If  you  ran  dupli- 
cate this  ling  for 

lees  t  ti  :i  u  $85, 
send  it  hack  and 
money  will  be  re- 
funded. 


$65 


it  for  less 


$43 


Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
We  refer  yoa  as  u.  our  reliability  i"  anj  lank  or  newspaper 
in  Boat 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent  L'.o  D. 
with  privilege  of  examination.     Our 
diamond  guarantee  f..r  h  year.,  full 
value   goes   with    every    purchase 
Send   strip    of  paper   to    show 
ring  size. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS  sa- 

BEAUTIFUL 

hook  ON 

now  to  it  i  i 

1)1  AMOS  1>S 

This  thM.k  i*  beautifully  Illus- 
trated.   Tells  now  t..   Judge, 
select  and    buy    diamonds, 
Tells    how  they   mine,    cut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weights,  sizes 
and  priees  ($10  to  $10  000), 
i?>  considered  an  authority. 
A  copy  "ill  be  mailed  to 
yoa    FHKK  on  receipt  of 
your   name    and  a<i'l  i  ■  ^. 
%\  rite  for  100-page  Jewelry, 
Watch  and  Silver  Catalog,  FREE 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,     Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:   Antwerp,  Paris,  Buenos  Ayres 


LANGUAGES 


THE   ORIGINAL 
»HON0CC4*PHlC 

METHOD 


CORTINA 
PHONE 


DISK 

LANGUAGE 


4.1  I  Ilia  ii      I  rindl      Kn^lisll 

Italian     Spanish 
or  any  other  langosge  learned  quickly 
by  eil  I       i  tier  or 

■■>••. 
I  RXS  booklet  today 
i..  ii. 
C0HTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES 
1  |ilj<  1.  rr.i  lll.lg..  II1IM1  llrosdway,  for.  4Mh  SI  reel.  New  York 
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VERTICAL!    <S>1<®> 

Si  1  in 


You  Need  It  in  Your  Business  and  Should 
USE  AUIOMAI  IC    deJices 

Why  pay  more  i"i  It     efficient  Filing  Cabinet    |uat 

ou  are  not  posted  on  what  we  can  do 
f. .r  ton  t     Putofl  your  purchase  until 
1'iiih  * n mini  Catalog  and  FMlorj 

...  i  •  •  .  I*,  sposttton. 

For  I  arepreseated  Terrltery, 

Onr  line,  i 

<   Ill"  1\   1..M    | 

W'riir  today  and 

.\tiitr  rrrjuirr-> 

I  III     i llll 

I  II  I    *  INDEX  CO. 
iis-ir,;  \.  r.Hri  si 
Ureas  Bay,  iris, 
>•  «  1 ...  k  inane] 
k.illi-r  A  Smith,  Inf   .  IIS  " 


la-    understood.     Then,    too,    the    others  I 

aed  to  make  allowance  for  him.  and  his  ' 
example  was  not  particularly  demoralizing. 
[  needed  some  one  to  send  on  errands;  1  used 
(ius  for  that.  Also  I  didn'1  overpay  him. 
So  he  stuck  to  me  to  the  end;  nay,  he 
stuck  after  others  failed.  It  happened  this 
way:  Some  outsider  had  insinuated  himself 

anion":  the  men,  worked  up  a  sort  of  organi- 
zation, and  induced  them  to  strike  for  cer- 
tain rights  mainly  the  privilege  of  riding 
on  their  badges  at  other  hours  than  those 
devoted  to  toil.  One  afternoon  my  sub- 
foreman,  Joe,  informed  me  of  their  decision. 

1  went  to  the  office,  where  I  found  the  strike 
was  general,  and  was  instructed  to  find  out 
which  ones  were  in  the  walking-out  con- 
spiracy   and    let    them    off.     They    would 

come  back.  I  was  assured. 

That  afternoon  I  drew  up  my  men  and 
made  them  a  speech.  Then  1  told  all  who 
intended  to  leave  to  step  up  on  the  curl),  all 
who  intended  to  stay  to  remain  in  the  street. 
At  the  word  every  man  stcpt  on  the  curb 
but  (Ius.  I  think  he  was  the  only  man,  out 
of  several  hundred  employed  on  all  the 
gangs,  who  did  not  join  the  movement. 

I  looked  at  him;  he  did  not  assume  a 
heroic  pose,  appropriate  to  this  demonstra- 
tion of  his  moral  courage.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  same  weary  nonchalance  that 
characterized  him  in  his  work  remained 
with  him  in  this  dramatic  moment. 
"(Ius."'  I  said.  "I  hoped  you  would  go;  I 
hoped  the  others  would  stay:  and  here 
you  are,  and  there  they  are.  Reconsider, 
(ius." 

"I'm  gwine  stick  to  you,  Cap'n,"  he  said, 
without  emotion  and  with  a  barely  per- 
ceptible grin. 

They  came  back  in  a  few  days,  all  of 
them,  and  went  to  work  as  before.  '  I 
could  never  think  again  of  firing  Gus. 

The  writer  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
experiment  in  the  statement  thai  his  gang 
did  fully  as  much  work  as  any  other,  and 
that,  in  addition,  they  did  it  well,  without 
friction,  and  seemed  actually  to  take  pride 
in  the  way  it  was  done.  The  competitive 
spirit  was  not  forced  into  their  work;  of 
their  own  accord  they  came  around  at  the 
end  of  each  week  to  find  how  the  work 
had  gone,  and  how  tiny  compared  with  the 
ot  her  gangs.      Furt  her: 

That  they  responded  to  this  interest  I 
took  in  them  1  had  many  occasions  of 
knowing.      Once,     when     my     brother    was 

desperately  ill  al  a  hospital,  they  found  it 

out.  came  to  me  in  a  body,  and  promised 
thai  if  I  went  and  slaved  wit  h  him  the  work 
would  not  suffer.  Again,  one  Saturday 
night  after  they  had  been  paid  off  Joe 
brought   me  a  box  of  cigars,  a  present   from 

the  gang,  he  said.     I  remonstrated;  I  told 

him  1  did  not  want  to  be  under  obligations, 
thai  there  wore  some  la/.y  fellows  I  might 
have    to    get    rid    of.     lie    declared    they 

understood  that,  and  thai  the  present  did 
not  hind  me  to  keep  them.  After  that  1 
received  a  box  every  Saturday  night,  and  I 
never   discharged    another   man    nor   had 

occasion  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  when  they  wore  all  in  the 
ditch  they  would  sing.  Who  that  lias 
heard  I  hem  can  forgel  their  songs  of  toil 
or  think  lightly  of  them?  Those  wailing, 
monotonoUB    melodies   are    true   folk-songs, 

crude   expressions,    but   eloquenl    of    the 

WearineSE  of  labor.      The  minstrel  show   has 


DUTCH 

BULBS 


Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Narcissi,  Cro- 
cus, give,  tor  a  small  outlay  of  lime 
and  money,  an  abundance  of  flow- 
ers in  the  house  from  December 
until  Easter,  and  in  the  garden 
frcm  earliest  Spring  until  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Bulbs  are  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  Holland, 
in  enormous  quantities,  ana 
sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they  cost  double  before 
reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs, 
not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  ot  out  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we 
import  Bulbs  to  order  only.     They  need  not  be  paid  for 
until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.    (Refer- 
ences required  from  new  customers.)   For  prices  on  smaller 
quantities  see  our  import  price  list,  the  most  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
A  FEW  Plili  I  s 
Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips      -        -        - 
Narcissus  Pocticus     - 
Double  Daffodils 
Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters) 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Spanish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixture 

Elliott  Nursery,  341  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


•r  iimi 

Per  108 

Jj-io 

$16.50 

70 

3-25 

80 

3  SO 

1.90 

8.7S 

3.00 

I3-SO 

2-35 

10.50 

55 

2.00 

Perpetual  Carnations 


^'""V. 
***♦  1 


A  new,  beautifully  illustrated, 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
glower,  giving  full  and  practical 
instructions  for  cultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnations.  Cloth-bound,  7,5 
net ;  by  mail  81  coils. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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COLORADO 

For  YourVacation—  Board  $7.00  to 
$10.00  per  Week 


Do  little  mistakes  and  little  troubles 
Dearly  drive  you  distracted?  A  short  vi- 
tal ion  in  wonderful  Colorado  will  put  you 
up  10  par  again. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  soothing  than 
a  trip  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines'  "Rocky 
Mountain  Limited"— every  morning  from 
Chicago  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Pueblo. 

None    of    the    annoyances    of    ordinary 
travel— your  comfort   and 
after   by  courteous   employes.     They   an; 
e  to  see  that  you  have  a  pleasant  trip. 
Steel   sleepers,   observation-club  ear.    b 
tifuL  diner. 

The  ••Colorado  Flyer"  and  other  fast 
trains  on  convenient   schei  very  day 

from  Chicago,   Bt.    Louis,   Memphis.     Fin- 
est, modern  aii-stcei  equipment. 

We  maintain  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  im- 
portanl  cities.  Our  representatives 
travel  experts,  who  will  help  .sou  pi 
wonderful  and  an  economical  vacation, 
give  you  full  Information  about  hotels. 
camps,  boarding  places,  and  look  after 
every  detail  of  your  I 

Writ,     today   to    I/.    M.    Allen,    Rock    Island 

Lines,  Room  721  LaSalle  Station,  Chi< 
Low  fares  June  1  to  September  30. 


May  16,  1914 
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aever  given  any  true  conception  of  these 
songs.  There  is  a  strain,  however,  in 
Dvorak's  "New  World  Symphony"  which 
does.  They  sing  when  the  sun  is  beam- 
ing down  on  them,  but  not  when  chill 
weather  comes.  They  are  children  of  the 
sun,  not  of  cold  and  ice.  Human  beings 
they  are,  very  much  like  you  and  me,  only 
with  a  little  more  of  the  child  to  hold  in 
check,  more  of  the  brute.  They  have 
fidelity,  gratitude,  good  humor,  kindliness. 
They  have  human  souls,  even  as  you  and  I. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Worth  Keeping. — Maud  '  You  seem 
to  like  Jack's  attentions.  Why  don't  you 
marry  him?  " 

Marie — "  Because  I  like  his  attentions." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Worse  Yet. — "  Don't  you  dislike  a  man 
who  assumes  to  know  more  than  his  official 
associates?  "  asked  one  statesman. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "  Particu- 
larly if  he  makes  good." — Washington  Slur. 


Shy  with  Strangers. — Mistress — "  Of 
course,  I  don't  wish  to  put  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  your  getting  married,  hut  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  postpone  it  until  I 
get  another  maid." 

Mary  Ann — "  Well,  mum,  I  'ardlv 
think  I  know  'im  well  enough  to  arsk  'im 
to  put  it  off."— Tit-Bits. 


Deplorable. — The  truth  of  the  saying, 
"  Where  Art  is  long  Cash  is  short,"  was 
evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  the  follow- 
ing editorial  recently  in  the  columns  of  a 
small  Western  newspaper: 

"  Burglars  entered  our  house  last  night. 
To  the  everlasting  shame  of  the  com- 
munity, for  whose  welfare  we  have  labored, 
be  it  said,  they  got  nothing." — Harper's. 


Bright  Child. — One  day  Barrymore,  the 
actor,  was  walking  in  the  street  when 
Sidney  Rosenfeld,  the  playwright,  rushed 
up  to  him  all  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,"  he  wailed,  "  have  you 
heard  of  my  misfortunes?  " 

"  No;  is  there  illness  in  your  family?  " 

"  Not  that,"  said  Rosenfeld,  "  but 
almost  as  bad.  My  little  boy,  five  years 
of  age,  got  hold  of  my  new  play  and  tore 
it  to  tatters." 

"  I  didn't  know  the  child  could  read," 
said  Barrymore — and  continued  his  walk. 
— Argonaut. 


Why  She  Wept. — Apropos  of  the  numer- 
ous influential  malefactors  whose  prison 
terms  are  either  annulled  or  cut  down  to 
nearly  nothing,  Mayor  Brand  Whit  lock,  of 
Toledo,  said  a  short  while  ago: 

"  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  public  to  let 
these  men  out  so  soon? 

:<  I  was  sympathizing  one  afternoon  with 
a  poor  woman  whose  husband  had  just  been 
sent  to  jail.  She  was  weeping  bitterly,  and 
I  said  to  her: 

"  '  Now,  don't  take  it  so  hard.  Two 
years  is  a  long  sentence,  I  know;  hut  he 
may  not  have  to  serve  it  all.  Convicts 
who  behave  themselves  oftentimes  get  out 
months  before  their  appointed  time.' 

'  That's  just  it,'  she  replied,  still 
sobbing.  '  Henry  can  be  an  angel  when 
he  likes.'  " — LippincoW  s. 


Grrtcitum/skmA 
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Resinol  Soap  is  not  only  unusually  cleansing  and  softening, 
but  its  regular  use  gives  to  the  skin  and  hair  that  natural  beauty 
of  perfect  health  which  even  the  best  of  cosmetics  can  only  imitate. 
Resinol  Soap  does  this,  too,  without  drawing  one  extra  moment 
from  the  already  overcrowded  time  of  the  woman  of  today. 

The  soothing,  restoring  influence  that  makes  this  possible  is 
the  Reshiol  which  this  soap  contains  and  which  physicians  have 
prescribed  for  years  in  the  care  of  skin  and  scalp  troubles.  This 
also  makes  Resinol  Soap  excellent  for  the  delicate  skin  of  infants 
and  children. 


Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  col- 
ored, its  rich  brown  being  entirely  due 
to  the  Resinol  it  contains.  Twenty-five 
cents    at    all    druggists    and    dealers    in 


toilet  goods.  For  a  guestroom  size  trial 
cake,  with  a  miniature  box  of  Resinol 
Ointment,  write  to  Dept.  15-G,  Resinol 
Chemical  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Resinol  Shaving  Stick  also  contains  the  Resinol  Balsams,  making  it  most 
agreeable   to   men   with   tender  faces.       A    trial    will    be    sent  on    request. 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

MINH  -0N  THE  BODY  "  A  most  interest- 
•  **!•  '  *-*  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University 
of  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  W  agnails 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 


IngrtQnfs 


H 


ERE  is  the  perfect  dentifrice- 
which    polishes    the   enamel    ag 
well  as  tones  the  gums.     Use  it 
daily  for  beauty  and  health.    Ingram's 

ZODENTA 

For  the  Teeth 

Cleanses  and  purifies  the  mouth  and 
keeps  the  breath  fragrant.  It  whitens 
the  teeth  and  prevents  tartar.  Agree- 
able to  use.  Paste  or  powder.  25  cents. 
At  druggists'  or  direct  from  us. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  sample  of  four 
finest  Ingram  products. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

Established  1885 

77  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Windsor,  OnL 


An  A<r*f»iH«>Ylf  's  liable  to  happen  to 
Mil  /ittlUCIII  anyone -perhaps  your 
dearest  friend.  Preparedness—  knowing-  what  to  do 
till  the  doctor  comes,  may  save  the  life  of  that  friend. 
Get  "Emerrercy  Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  be 
prepared.     Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 


HPHE  edition  of  this  de  luxe  book  of 
A    Bulbs  is  limited;  each  copy  is  num- 
bered, making  a  personal  volume  for  the 
library  of  those  who  desire  a  garden  of 
distinction. 

The   Blue  Book  of  Bulbs 

will  be  mailed  on  request.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  welcome  you  at  my  Bulb  gar- 
dens from  April  25th  to  May  20th,  during 
which  time  the  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and 
Hyacinths  will  be  at  their  best. 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT,  Dept.  C,  Montclair,  N.J. 
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Twin  Beds 

$37.50 

(each) 

f.  o.  b. 

Chicago 


Double  Bed 

$42.00 

f.  o.  b. 

Chicago 


The  New  Cowan  Four  Poster  Beds 

together  with  exquisite  Colonial  bedroom  pieces  to  match — all 
perfect  examples  of  Cowan  Cabinet  Work,  hand  constructed, 
in  selected  figured  mahogany — are  now  offered  to  lovers  of  fine 
furniture  at  prices  that  would  make  one  doubtful  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  pieces  if  they  were  not  authenticated  by 

THE  TRADE-MARK  Q@±ICAC<y\[   ON  EVERY  PIECE 

This  Colonial  set  is  a  perfect  example  of  Cowan  Cabinet  Work,  with  the 
beauty,  sincerity,  dignity  and  quality  that  have  made  Cowan  Furniture 
famous.  The  present  prices  are  made  possible  only  by  increased  factory 
efficiency  and  the  manufacture  of  larger  quantities  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demand.  Do  not  fail  to  see  this  Cowan  Colonial  set  of  seven  pieces, 
offered  completely  or  singly,  at  your  dealers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  name  of  the  Cowan  dealer  nearest  you,  and  send  you  plate  reproductions 
and   prices  of  the  complete  set. 

W.   K.   COWAN  <§  COMPANY 


622  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE 


CHIC  A  G  () 


TRADE    MARK    REG.    U.S.PAT    OFF. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

Rest  a  while !  "**J 

FISH  A  WHILE! 

In  the  busiest  times,  often  there  are  three  or  four  days'  "lull" 
which  give  you  an  opportunity  to  go  off  on  a  short  fishing  trip. 
Nothing  so  rests  the  nerves  and  relaxes  the  whole  business 
strain"  as  fishing — easygoing,  interesting,  exciting,  exhilarating: . 

It's  trolling  time.   The  trout  and  salmon  and  bass  and  pickerel  are  hungry. 

ow  is  a  good  time  to  get  out  your  fishing  kit  and  check  off  what 
,.1-w  reds  you  want.   There's  a '-BRISTOL"  for  every  kind  oi  fishing. 
K.u  h  "BRIST<  >Lr'  is  guaranteed  lor  three  yen  S, 
There  are  m  reral  '  BRISTOLS"  excellent  for  trolling.    N...  85,  f.,r  Initance,  a«  i 
able  i.  Ii  proplc  bait  md     \  taTorita  with  fishermen  f..r  its  length  and  Bezibillt:     BH  fl 

lung,  reversible  handle  (brstrea rbostflahing.  Priced  Mtol 

New  Catalogue  Free 
Describee  and  lUuatrati  i  all  '  'BRISTOLS."    M;ik.-  your  (election  fr..m  the  catalogue     If 
your  dealer  can')  rapply  the  "BRISTOL"  yon  want,  n  rite  us  and  ere  will  t,-vi. 
Only  genuine  agates  used  on  •'URISTOL"  Rods. 

THE   HORTON   MFG.  CO..  42  Horton  Street.  Bristol.  Conn. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Phil.  B.  BekeaxtOo. 
ili  Market  Street,  S;m  Francisco,  0&I 


The  Hookworm. 

Buttons  and  hooks,  buttons  and  hooks. 
When   a    man's   married,   j'ou'll   know   by 
his  looks. 

— J  udge. 

He  Understood.  —  Creditor  —  "  You 
couldn't  go  around  in  your  fine  automobile 
if  you  paid  your  debts." 

Debtor — "That's  so!  I'm  glad  you 
look  at  it  in  the  same  light  that  I  do." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


No  Hope. — George,  who  lives  in  London, 
happened  to  meet  the  vicar  of  Ins  Dative 

parish  the  other  day,  and  eagerly  asked 
after  some  of  his  old  acquaint  am  ■  s. 

"  And     old     Mr.     .Torn  he     asked. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lately?  " 

The  vicar  shook  his  head.  "  I  shall  never 
see  him  again."  he  answered,  slowly. 
"  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  to  heaven.'' — Tit-Bits. 


Their  Busy  Day. — Visitor — "  Nothing 
stirring  on  the  campus,  I  see.  Vacation  is 
on?" 

Student — "  Not  much.  The  crew  has 
gone  to  Billowpoint,  the  baseball  team  is 
on  the  Southern  trip,  the  track  squad  is 
trimming  everything  in  the  West,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  our  faculty  is  attending 
scientific  conventions  abroad — the  highest 
percentage  of  any  American  university." — 
Puck. 


Unnatural. — The  detective  had  con- 
gratulated the  housewife  for  bringing 
about  the  arrest  of  a  noted  sneak-thief. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  he  was  a  crook  the  minute 
he  opened  his  mouth,"  she  replied, 
smilingly. 

"  How  did  you  spot  him  so  quickly?  " 

"Why,  he  told  me  the  gas  company 
had  sent  him  to  examine  our  meter  and 
see  if  we  were  not  entitled  to  a  rebate." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Sizing  up  Louis. — There  recently  came 
to  a  fashionable  shoe-shop  in  Chicago  a 
daughter  of  a  man  whose  wealth  lias  been 
acquired  within  very  recent  years.  The 
young  woman  was  disposed  to  patronize 
the  clerk,  and  rejected  a  number  of  "olasgj  " 
slippers  he  produced  for  her  approval. 
Finally  she  said: 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  I  shall  take  these  two 
pairs.      But    Louis  XV.  heels  are  too  high 
for  me.     dive  me  a  size  lower  —or.  stag 
perhaps  Louis  XIII.  will  be  high  enough." 
— Harper's. 


Ladylike. — Gladys's  mother  was  enter- 
taining visitors,  when  suddenly  the  door 
was  (lung  open  and  in  burst  Gladys  like  the 
proverbial  whirlwind. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  mother,  n- 
bukingly,  "  I  never  heard  such  a  noise  as 
you  made  coming  down-stairs.  Now  go 
right  back  and  come  down-stairs  properly." 

<  lladys  retired,  and  a  few  moments  later 
reentered  the  room. 

"  Did  you  hear  mo  come  down  that  time, 
mama?  "   she  asked. 

"  No,  dear,"  replied  the  mother.  "  Now, 
why  can't  you  always  behave  like  that? 
You  came  down-stairs  like  a  lady  then." 

"  Yes.  mama."  said  (lladys  dutifully. 
"  I  slid  down  the  banisters."    -Ladies'  Home 

Journal. 
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From  the  Argentine.     Hb — "  What  do  you 
think  about  introducing  this  mediation?" 

She—"  Is    that,    tho    newest    step?  " 
Baltimore  A  n/crican. 


Promised.  —Tn  10  Seeress—  '  You  will 
soon  marry  a  man  with  loads  of  money  who 
will  give  you  a  princely  allowance.  Two 
dollars,  please." 

The  Customer — "  I'll  pay  you  out  of  the 
allowance:  Good-by." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.      '  

No  Hesitation.— During  a  municipal 
campaign  in  Chicago  a  politician  dropl 
in  one  morning  to  sec  a  certain  grocer. 
During  the  conversation  that  took  place, 
the  politician  asked,  "  And  I  may  count 
upon  your  support,  may  I  not?  " 

"  Why,  no,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied 
the  grocer.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have  promised 
my  support  to  the  other  candidate." 

The  politician  laughed.  "  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  in  politics,  promising  and  performing 
are  two  different  things." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  grocer  cordially, 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  my  promise, 
sir." — Li  p  pi  it  colt's. 


Also  Cautious. — A  carpenter  sent  to 
make  some  repairs  in  a  private  house 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  lady  of  the 
house  with  his  apprentice  and  began  to 
work. 

"  Mary,"  the  lady  said  to  her  maid,  "see 
that  my  jewel-case  is  locked  up  at  once!" 

The  carpenter  understood.  He  removed 
his  watch  and  chain  from  his  vest  in  a 
significant  manner  and  handed  them  to  his 
apprentice. 

"  John,/'  said  he,  "  take  these  right  back 
to  the  shop.  It  seems  that  this  house 
isn't  safe." — Harper's. 


Did  He  Know?—"  But  I  don't  know 
you,  madam,"  the  bank- cashier  said  to  the 
woman  who  had  presented  a  check. 

The  woman,  however,  instead  of  saying 
haughtily,  "  I  do  not  wish  your  acquain- 
tance, sir,"  merely  replied,  with  an  engaging 
smile: 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  I  think.  I'm  the 
'  red-headed  old  virago  '  next  door  to  you, 
whose  scoundrelly  little  boys  are  always 
reaching  through  the  fence  and  picking 
your  flowers.  When  you  started  for  town 
this  morning  your  wife  said:  '  Now,  Henry, 
if  you  want  a  dinner  fit  to  eat  this  evening 
you'll  have  to  leave  me  a  little  money. 
I  can't  keep  this  house  on  plain  water  and 
sixpence  a  day.'  " — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


Kind. — "  These  people  say  they  were 
not  a  trust,"  said  George  K.  Service,  the 
Denver  lawyer,  apropos  of  a  convicted 
corporation.  "  Well,  trust  or  no,  the  out- 
side dealer  got  about  as  much  justice  at 
their  hands  as  the  little  man  got  in  the 
theater. 

"  A  big,  fat  man  at  the  theater  sat  on 
his  overcoat.  Thus  the  little  man  be- 
hind him  could  not  see  at  all. 

"  '  I    can't   see   anything,    mister,'    said 
the   little   man   plaintively,    touching    the 
big  man  on  the  shoulder. 
"  'Can't  see  anything,  hey?' 
"  'No,  sir,  I  can't  see  a  thing.' 
"  '  Well,  then,  I'll  fix  you  up.     Just  keep 
your  eye  on  me,  and  laugh  when  I  do.'  " 
— Philadelphia  Bidletin. 
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"Well 
That's 
Fine!!" 
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GEM^sf* 


IN  shaving  yourself  is  your  real  difficulty  dull  blades — or  pos- 
sibly a  poorly  adjusted  frame  ?  Both  of  these  bad  features  are 
overcome  in  the  present  day  perfect  Gem  Damaskeene  Razor 
— the  result  of  years  of  experiment  and  study — insert  a  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blade  in  a  Gem  Damaskeene  frame  and  shave — 
that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  outfit  complete 
with  7  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  in  genuine  Mo- 
rocco leather  case,  $  1 .00.  At  all  up-to-date  dealers. 


Jlsk  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the 
Gem — compare  it 
with  others-you'll 
buy   the    Gem. 


One 

Dollar 

Outfit 


Gem     Cutlery     Co.,     210-218    Eleventh     Ave.,     New    York 
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OurBitfttay  and  Junejj1?^ 
SpecialTailorinS Offer    HS« 


As  a  special  May  and  June  offer  we  will  make  to  your  individual  measure  a  suit  of  pure, 
ill-wool,  worsted  serge,  full  satin  lined,  at  only  $15. 
Just  fill  out  the  simple  measurement  chart  below,  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address; 
we  will  make  you  the  suit,  send  it  to  you  without  one  cent  in  advance — you 

PAY  FOR  IT  IF  IT  PLEASES  YOU! 


send 
NoMonev 

xJustYbur 

tteasur' 


We  sell  direct  by  mail  and  have  hundreds  of  pleased  customers  the  country  over,  who  pronounce  our  $15 
suits  the  equal  of  any  custom  tailored  suit  which  can  bebqught  in  the  ordinary  way  for  $25  to  $30.  To 
make  this  May  and  June  offer  especially  attractive,  we  will  include  a 

Guaranteed  $4.00  Satin  Lining,  Without  Extra  Charge 

ow  you  value,  style,  fit,  finish,  and  if  upon  examination  you  are  satisfied  (test  it  as 

jlity  and  workmanship  in  any  way  you  see  fit)  send  us  your  check,  money  order  or 

draft — if  not,  return  the  suit  to  us  at  our  expense.     We  assume  all  risk — trust  you 

sense   of  making  this  suit  to  your  order  without  asking:  one   cent  in 


is  Order  Blank  Today !  ""^^ 
1  will  immediately  make  up  a  suit 
your  measure  and  forward  it  to  you.  We 
lave    1ft  down  the  bars  to  the  responsi- 
ble peoplewho  read  this  advertisement 
— opened  the  way  to  secure  a  stylish, 
guaranteed,     fashionable   suit- — an 
irresistible  bargain,  so  don't  delay, 
mail  your  measure  today  to 

BERNARD,  HEWITT  &  CO. 

Desk  86 
5C4-6-S  W.MonroeSt.,  Chicago,  111. 


& 


191-1  F&shion'Bouk, contain- 
ing 56  samples  Plain  and 
Fancy  Woolens. mailed  FREE 


COAT  MEASURE  : 

BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  YOUR 

HEIGHT WEIGHT AGE 

STYLE  YOU  WANT  COAT  MADE 

LENGTH  OF  COAT 

BREAST  MEASURE WAIST  MEASURE 

SLEEVE  LENGTH    UNDER   ARM 

TEST 

STYLE  DESIRED 

OPENING ...LENGTH 

PANTS 
REGULAR  CUT  MEDIUM  PEG  FULL  PEG 

WAIST  MEASURE SEAT  MFASl  HI 

llUTSEAM IN  SEAM 

KNEE BOTTOM 
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An  easier  way  of 
dictating  letters — 
a  better  way  of 
writing  them. 

Don't  blame  your  stenographer  because  she 
writes  "border"  when  you  said  "order." 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  complicated  and  artificial 
system  which  takes  the  time  of  tivo  people 
to  dictate  letters.  Its  very  complexity  in- 
creases the  chance  for  making  mistakes. 

Don't  blame  your  stenographer  because  she 
cannot  have  your  letters  ready  on  time.  She 
has  to  spend  most  of  the  day  "getting ready" 
to  write  them — taking  notes,  or  sitting  idle 
at  your  desk,  while  you  are  interrupted  by 
'phone  or  caller. 

Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone  and  simplify 
your  correspondence  problem.  No  waiting, 
no  annoying  interruptions,  no  questions  to 
disturb  your  train  of  thought.  The  whole 
day  for  your  stenographer  to  typewrite  your 
letters. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up  the 
Dictaphone.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  on 
your  own  work.  If  you  don't  find  that  name 
in  the  book,  write  to 

TME  DIZ7T/IPMVAIE 

RECisiun 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Company) 

(Sole  Distributors) 

Suite  1507,  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere 

"  Your  Day's  Work  " — a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you 

Official  Dictating  Machine 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
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Safety  and  6% 

Investors  seeking  safety  or  their 
runds,  together  -with  an  attrac- 
tive interest  return,  should 
carefully  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  first  mortgage  6%  bonds 
we  own  and  offer. 

Their  soundness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  ever  suffered  loss 
on  any  security  purchased  of  this 
House,  founded  32  years  ago. 

AVrite  for  The  Investors'  Maga- 
zine, our  monthly  publication, 
and  Circular  No.  888-B 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE'^  BON  D  BAN  K  ERS 

l.'.IUI.IIf  •••■ 

•TRAU*   BUILDING  ONC  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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FURTHER   GROWTH  IN  THE   ODD- 
LOT  BUSINESS 

SINCE  the  panic  of  1907  there  has  been 
what  practically  amounts  to  a  Steady 
increase  in  buying  and  Belling  railway 
and  industrial  stocks  in  what  are  known  as 
odd  lots,  that  is,  in  lots  of  fewer  than  one 
hundred  shares.  Perhaps  a  majority  of 
such  sales  are  in  lots  of  ten  shares,  but 
many  are  in  lots  of  five,  and  not  a  few 
in  still  smaller  amounts.  During  the 
panic  of  1907  it  was  estimated  that  more 
than  810,000,000  was  invested  by  the  pub- 
lic in  small  lots.  Previous  to  that  time 
most  houses  had  refused  to  take  orders 
for  less  than  one  hundred  shares.  Such 
houses  as  accepted  orders  for  small  lots 
were  looked  upon  as  doing  a  small,  or  cheap, 
business.  Since  that  time  the  attitude 
of  brokers  toward  this  class  of  business 
has  so  completely  changed  that  the  buying 
and  selling  of  odd  lots  are  said  to  have 
reached  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
business  done  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
influence  which  this  kind  of  investing 
seems  to  have  had  on  savings-bank  de- 
posits. It  is  well  known  that  in  recent 
months  the  total  amount  of  savings-bank 
deposits  in  this  State  has  increased  very 
little,  hardly  more  than  what  would  come 
from  accrued  interest  left  on  deposit. 
An  explanation  sometimes  given  for  the 
failure  of  the  savings-banks  to  show  in- 
creased deposits  is  depression  in  business, 
leading  to  want  of  employment  and  with- 
drawals of  deposits.  It  seems  not  unlikely, 
however,  that,  along  with  this  influence  the 
buying  of  stocks  in  odd  lots  and  of  bonds 
in  small  denominations — say,  8500  or  even 
$100 — has  been  a  potent  cause  of  station- 
ary savings-bank  deposits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in 
purchases  of  odd  lots  through  standard 
houses  has  in  considerable  part  come  about 
through  the  vigorous  campaign  carried  on 
by  the  Government  against  the  bucket- 
shops,  most  of  which  have  now  been 
driven  out  of  business.  So  also  of  those 
get-rich-quick  schemes,  which  formerly 
were  promoted  so  vigorously  through  the 
mails,  but  to  which  a  decided  check,  nol 
to  say  extinction,  has  been  given  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  postal  authorities.  Willi 
the  closing  of  these  avenues  for  purchasers, 
small  investors  soon  sought  other  places  in 
which  to  open  accounts.  Many  houses  will- 
ingly accepted  their  accounts,  while  others 
actively  sought  them.  Under  these  new 
conditions  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
modifications  in  stock-exchange  rules  and 
practises,  since  one  hundred  shares  re- 
mained, as  they  long  had  been,  the  unit  in 
I  railing.  Of  this  mailer  a  writer  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

"It  was  impractical  to  reduce  the  unit 
of  trading  below  100  shares.  A  unit  of 
trading  01  one  <»r  a  few   shares  would  mean 

a  bidor  offer  for  only  a  negligible  amount  of 
stuck,  and  there  would  be  no  inducement 
for  brokers  to  go  into  the  open  market  for 
B  few  shares,  because  the  pay  at   2  '  ■>  cents 

a  share  would  nol  be  great  enough  to  justify 
the  broker  in  giving  the  necessary  time 
to  the  transaction. 


"Further,  as  Mr.  Noble,  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Owen  committee,  said,  the  banks 
would  be  much  embarrassed  in  loaning 
money  on  one-share  lots.  If  every  100 
shares  put  in  a  loan  contained  100  different 
pieces  of  paper,  bank  loans  would  be  of 
such  a  physically  impossible  character 
that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  impedi- 
ment to  business.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  would  be  quite  impossil  Le 
in  an  active  or  excited  market  for  a  broker 
to  execute  a  large  order  for  1,000  shares, 
if  he  were  obliged  to  stop  and  make  con- 
tracts in  one-,  two-,  or  three-share  lots  with 
anybody  who  came  along.  That  would 
be  physically  out  of  the  question. 

"But  while  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  change  the  unit  of  trading,  the  demand 
for  speculation  and  trading  in  odd  lots 
stimulated  the  business  of  dealing  in  odd 
lots  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  More 
brokers  specialized  in  the  business,  with  the 
result  that  as  competition  grew  keener 
among  them,  better  prices  were  secured  for 
the  odd-lot  trader.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  execute  orders  in  odd  lots  an  eighth 
from  the  market  in  100-share  lots.  In  the 
event  of  a  wider  spread  between  bids  and 
offers,  the  broker  with  an  odd-lot  order  can 
sell  at  the  bid  price  or  buy  at  the  offer 
price.  The  odd-lot  order  may  also  be 
executed  at  the  price  of  the  next  sale  of 
100  shares. 

"It  is  the  custom  of  the  dealer  in  odd 
lots  to  sell  the  small  amounts  as  the  buy- 
ing orders  come  in,  basing  his  prices  on 
the  market  for  100  shares,  and  when  he 
finds  he  has  sold  an  aggregate  of  100 
shares,  to  buy  100  shares  to  fill  his  con- 
tract. The  100-share  lot  is  then  split  up 
into  necessary  small  lots  for  delivery  to  the 
odd-lot  purchasers.  The  procedure  is  re- 
versed when  sales  of  odd  lots  are  made  for 
customers. 

"In  addition  to  the  protection  afforded 
the  small  trader  by  this  development  of 
the  odd-lot  business,  the  Stock  Exchange 
last  year  adopted  an  important  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  of  trading.  Before  that 
time  the  quotations  for  100-share  lots 
alone  appeared  on  the  tape  at  the  noon 
call  and  after  the  close.  The  amendment 
provided  that  the  10-share  quotation  be 
printed  in  case  the  100-share  quotations 
were  5%  or  more  apart  and  the  10-share 
quotations  were  closer.  This  also  tended 
to  produce  a  closer  and  readier  market 
for  odd  lots." 

Along  with  the  development  of  odd-lot 
sales,  there  grew  up  a  plan  for  making 
partial  payments,  very  much  after  the  plan 
Under  which  houses  in  suburban  places  are 
so  often  bought.  This  plan  grew  out  of  a 
desire  on  the  pari  of  brokers  to  attract 
people  to  make  investments  in  securities 
when  they  did  not  have  funds  sufficient 
to  pay  for  them  outright.  One  dif- 
ficulty, however,  operated  as  a  check  on 
this  plan — the  possibility  that  the  margin 
covered  by  the  first  payment  would  be 
depleted  through  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
the  stock.  In  order  to  guard  against  this 
danger,  most  houses  have  come  to  insist 
thai  the  first  payment  shall  be  large 
enough  to  guard  against  any  such  con- 
tingency. Many  houses  now  require,  for 
stock  selling  at  30  or  under,  a  first  pay- 
ment covering  10  points;  on  stock  selling 
from  30  to  50,  a  payment  covering  15 
points;  on  stock  selling  from  .">()  to  KM).  'JO 
points;  from    KM)  to  500,  30  points;  and 
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from  150  to  200,  20  points.  While  these 
margins  seem  ample  enough  in  normal 
times,  it  has  been  found  in  h\g  bear  markets 
that  some  of  them  have  proved  inadequate. 
Last  year  the  Stock-Exchange  authorities 
made  a  rule  which  required  that,  in 
operations  on  the  partial-payment  plan, 
no  contracts  could  be  made  in  which  a  guar- 
anty was  given  that  additional  payments 
would  not  be  required  when  wild  breaks 
occurred  in  (he  market.  The  effect,  of  this 
rule  has  been  to  check  investors  against 
any  tendency  to  buy  stocks  above  their 
means.  It  is  believed  now  by  authorities 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the  small  in- 
vestor is  better  protected  than  he  ever  was 
before.  The  fact  of  the  recent  unanimous 
choice  for  President  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
of  a  specialist  ami  dealer  in  odd  lots, 
Henry  G.  S.  Noble,  indicates  clearly  the 
new  attitude  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
toward  the  small  investor. 

WHAT  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
GAINS 

The  proposed  union  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Lake  Shore  railroads,  under 
the  name  of  the  former,  now  on  the  verge 
of  being  effectively  completed,  has  led  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  print  a  statement 
showing  what  the  bringing  about  of  the 
union  will  cost  and  what  promise  to  be 
the  advantages  to  stockholders  in  the 
parent  company.     The  writer  says: 

"The  argument  that  the  Central  al- 
ready owns  90  per  cent,  of  the  Lake 
Shore's  surplus  income  is  specious  merely. 
Not  only  would  a  higher  Lake  Shore 
dividend  rate  than  the  present  18  per 
cent,  be  embarrassing,  but  there  are 
definite  advantages  only  to  be  had  through 
actual  consolidation.  These  were  estimated 
in  terms  of  money  by  Central  officers 
on  the  stand  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mission. In  accounting  and  printing  of 
interline  records  alone  they  thought  $325,- 
000  a  year  might  be  saved,  together  with 
another  $200,000  in  duplication  of  income 
tax.  The  transaction  may  be  tentatively 
set  down  as  follows : 

"Central  obtains: 

Difference  between  18%  paid  and  25%  earned  by 
Lake  Shore  in  1913,  or  7%  on  $45,293,100  stock 

owned $3,170,517 

Earnings  (1913)  on  minority  stock,  25% 1,176,725 

Estimated  saving  in  accounting  and  income  tax 525,000 

Total $4,872,242 

"Central  pays  to  obtain  above: 

One-half  of  1%  additional  on  $68,000,000  Lake 
Shore  collateral  bonds $340,000 

Dividends,  5%  on  $23,534,500  stock  to  be  ex- 
changed for  L.  S.  minority 1,176,725 

Total $1,516,725 

Balance  in  favor  of  consolidation $3,355,517 

"If  the  Central  management  had  elected 
not  to  consolidate,  it  might  have  collected 
25  per  cent,  dividends  from  the  Lake 
Shore  last  year,  amounting  to  $3,170,244 
more  than  it  did  obtain  from  that  source. 
In  addition,  it  would  have  saved  the  in- 
creased interest  to  the  collateral  trust 
bondholders  who  consented  to  the  consoli- 
dation, making  $3,510,517.  This  appears 
to  be  $155,000  a  year  better  than  the 
result  from  consolidation.  Ignoring  cer- 
tain operating  economies  which  President 
Smith  is  confident  can  be  made  but  has 
said  nothing  about  as  yet,  that  $155,000 
a  year  would  seem  to  be  the  price  of  a  com- 
prehensive financing  scheme  and  a  readily 
marketable  mortgage  bond  issue.  The 
Central  management  advised  the  Com- 
merce Commission  that  that  advantage 
would  easily  save  $500,000  a  year  in  in- 
terest before  long." 


make  •wa.Wmgsafe 
as  well  as  com- 
fortable—no more 
slipping  on  wet 
sidewalks, pavements 
or  polished  floors. 

That  is  why  they  are  worn 
regularly  by  thousands  who  have 
tried  other  kinds  first. 

Comfort  Plus  Safety 

The  extra  quality  of  rubber  gives  a  greater 
resiliency  —  you   walk    with    a    new   buoyancy 
and    lightness  —  and    there    are    no    holes    in    the 
heel  to  track  mud  and  dirt. 

Have  a  pair  put  on  your  shoes  today.    50c.  attached — 
black  or  tan — all  dealers. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street  .     .     Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping. 


you  are  on  your 
feet  much — if  you 
tend  toward  over- 
weight —  if  your 
arches  show  signs  of 
weakness  — 

then  you  should  wear 
Fo  ster  Orthopedic 
Rubber  Heels. 

The  corner  of  the  heel 
extends  under  the  shank 
of    the   shoe,    giving  a 
firm   but    resilient    sup- 
port to  the  arch. 
Conductors 
Motormen 
Letter-carriers 
Waiters 
Policemen 
Floor  Walkers 
especially  prefer   Foster 
Orthopedic  Rubber  Heels 
because    they  keep  the 
position     of     the    foot 
normal  and  natural-  and 
when  anything  ails  your 
feet  you  feel  it  all  over. 

75c.  attached  of  your  dealer— 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
ol  50c.and  outline  of  your  heel. 


Learn  to  '■'■Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary"  Its 
answers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely    on  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
elation    to   life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
i  ntelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ion) ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 

By   William  II.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. .  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.    Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"    and  Table  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


"She 

AMAZING 

ARGENTINE 

A  New  Land  of  Enterprise 

By  JOHN  FOSTER.  FRASER. 

This  new  book,  designed  for  wide,  popular  read- 
ing, is  the  result  of  a  special  visit  made  by  the 
author  to  Argentina.  The  world  is  awakening 
to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Republic,  and  a  growing  interest  is 

manifest  on  all 
hands  regarding 
the  place  Argen- 
tina is  going  to  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  chapter  head- 
ings:—Some  Aspects  of  Buenos  Aires— Railway 
Development  in  the  Republic  —  Argentina's 
Part  in  Feeding  the  World—  Live  Stock  in  the 
Republic — The  Future  of  Agriculture — A  Trip 
Into  the  Andes — Tucuman  and  the  Sugar  In- 
dustry— The  Industrial  Side  of  the  Republic — 
Prospects  and  Problems.  Illustrated  with  40 
Full-Page  Illustrations.  Octavo,  cloth.  $1.50 
net;  average  carriage  charges  12  cents. 

FUNK  6.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York.  N   Y. 
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Better 

Shingles 

Can  yt  Be 

Made 


EVERY  fibre 
of  the  wool 
felt  inFlex-a-Tile 
Asphalt   Shingles 
is  soaked  through 
and  through  with 
pure    asphalt. 
The    whole    is 
then  coated  with 
purest    rubber, 
like      Gilsonite, 
then    surlaced 
under  tons  of  pres- 
sure with  chipped 
slate    or    crushed 
granite.    Your  choice 
of  hve  colors     unfad- 
ing, as  permanently  beautiful  as 
the  natural  stone. 

FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  Shingles 

FOR  the  HOME 

Tough  as  leather — waterproof  clear 
through.  Flex-a-Tiles  never  crack,- 
warp,  split  or  rot.  They  can't.  The 
asphalt  in  Flex-a-Tiles  is  nail- 
insurance  makes  nails  rust  proof 
so  shingles  can't  fall  off  or  blow 
off.  Yet,  with  all  their  superior  qual- 
ities. Flex-a-Tiles  are  cheaper  to  lay 
than  other  shingles.  Don't  roof  until 
you  get  the  whole  Flex-a-Tile  story. 

Free  Book  and  Sample 

Before  you  decide  on  «»«;/ roofing, 
send    for    free    sample    and    the 
free  Flex-a-Tile  book. 

The  Heppes  Company 

1002  So.  Kilbourne 

Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 


You'll 
ENJOY 

Shaving 

if  only  you'll  koop 
your  razor  tuned  up. 
Honing  with  this  dry 
hone  takes  only  a 
moment— saves  lots 


of  stropping  —  and  makes 
your  razor  behave  like  a 
barter's  all  the  time. 

PIKE  STROP-HONE 

h'or  Safety  or  Ordinary  Razors 

F-isy  as  stropping — no  mussy  wetting — slide  your 
tid( — dry— turn  1. 
.  .,u  bandy  strop— and  j 
.    Strop  and  Hone  combined  costs  only  the 
pruc  oi  one — Jl.ot).  ry  in  the  grip—  nothing  to 

>rdi  r— no  hook  net 
Underthe  Piketrade  mark  you  can  also 
get  the  best  stone  lor  every  sh 
v    ing  need — lorhoniea*.  ■■ 

At  your  doctor's  ass:  b 
:v       PikeStrop-Hone.Pikel 

|essToolGrindertandPike 

India  Oilstone  I 

cutting,  longest-1.*  .t- 

ing  oil  stone  made.) 

All  l_"     '  inteed. 

"'PICK  A 

tike." 


DIVIDKM)  CUTS  AND  SEDUCTIONS 

The  suspension  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railroad  of  its  semiannual 
dividend,  usually  paid  in  May,  has  led  it) 
the  compilation  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  a  list  of  railroads  which  during  the  past 
twelve  months  have  either  reduced  their 
dividends  or  suspended  payments  of  them. 
The  compilation  gives  not  only  former 
rates  and  present  rates,  but  former  totals 
of  payments  and  present  totals  of  pay- 
ments on  the  outstanding  stock.  Follow- 
ing is  the  list : 


i  ormrr 
Road  Hal, 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  T.  pf.     4'  j 
St.  Louis  Southwest*!)  pf..     4 
Colorado  Southern  1st  pf.     4 
Colorado  Southern  2d  pf..    4 

Norfolk  Southern  pf 1 

Panhan  lie  pi    ."> 

Panhandle  com. .*> 

Nickel  Hate  com 4 

New  Haven       6 

Boston  &•  Maine  pf G 

Boston  A:  Maine  com 4 

St.  Louis  &•  san  Ft.  1st  pf.  4 

Bia  Four  pf     ."> 

Nat'l  R'ys  Mexico  1st  pf. .      4 

Chesapeake  A:  ( Ihio .'> 

Illinois  Central 7 

Total 


Pre*. 

Halt 


Furnur 
l'ayi.tnt 


Payment 


$621 

705,746 

-    17373 

340,000 

340,000 



1,373,906 

1,099,125 

1,858,653 

1,115,191 

560,000 

10301,020 

188,988 

1380,215 

199,738 

500,000 

6,480 

3,139,630 

2,611,704 

7,650,720 

5,464 

$32,475,096  S10.5S 


UNPRECEDENTED    INVESTMENTS 
BY    THE    BRITISH    PUBLIC 

The  London  Statist  declares  that  the 
British  public  is  "  getting  rich  with  great 
speed" — thai  is,  provided  the  growing 
wealth  of  a  country  can  be  measured  by 
"  the  amount  of  new  money  subscribed 
to  fresh  issues  of  capital."  The  writer 
of  the  article  can  recall  no  time  when  "  so 
many  applications  have  Keen  made  to  the 
British  public  for  capital  and  when  there 
has  been  so  great  a  response."  In  the 
early  part  of  last  year  (ireat  Britain 
"  appeared  to  be  going  the  pace  in  the 
matter  of  subscriptions  of  new  capital," 
but  the  amounts  then  provided  have  been 
"  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  this 
year."  In  the  first  quarter  of  1914, 
subscriptions  reached  £108,605,000;  in  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year  they  were  only 
£75,574,000.  The  greatest  sum  ever  sub- 
scribed by  the  British  public  in  a  single 
quarter  was  subscribed  in  the  June  quarter 
of  1911,  but  the  total  that  year  was  only 
£83,412,000.  And  yet,  in  'spite  of  this 
heavy  increase,  "  the  capital  market  shows 
no  signs  of  being  overburdened."  Following 
are  other  items  in  The  Statist's  article: 

"Tn  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  our 
foreign  trade  balance  was,  however,  more 
favorable  than  last  year.  There  was  a 
decline  in  net  imports  of  £3,300,000, 
and  an  increase  of  £3,400,000  in  exports  of 
British      goods.      Therefore      we     remitted 

nearly     17.000, ()()()    of    additional    goods 

abroad  against  securities,  But,  beyond 
this  sum.  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the 
larger  amount  of  interest  we  have  to 
receive  from  other  countries  in  the  current 
vear  than  last  year.  Inasmuch  as  we 
lenl  them  about  £200,000,000  of  new 
money  last  year,  the  sum  due  to  us  for 
interest  this  year  is  between  1 1 0,000.000 
and  £12,000,000  greater  than  last  year. 
Hence  an  increase  in  our  trade  balance  of 
nearly  17,000.000  in  two  months  becomes 
£9,000,000   when   allowance   is   made   for 

this  additional  interest.  For  March  the 
excess  of  imports  may  show  further  oon- 
I  taction.  Hence,  t  here  are  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  we  shall  supply  the  capital 
we  have  lent    so  freely   to  other  nations  in 

the  past  quarter  without  needing  to 
trench  upon  our  gold  reserves.  For  the 
first    two    months  of   the  current    year   we 


First  Mortgages 

Yielding  5^2% 

135  American  Insurance  Com- 
panies report  $572,113,033  of 
their  money  invested  in  farm 
loans  in  1913,  an  increase  of 
more  than  I2rt  over  their  1912 
holdings. 

Ward -Harrison  Mortgages 
are  farm  loans  of  the  kind  the 
insurance  companies  buy. 
They  are  good  investments  for 
individuals  because  they  as- 
sure a  steady,  fixed  income, 
with  amply  secured  principal. 

Write  for  our  interesting,  illus- 
trated Booklet  D-2,  which  gives 
additional  information  about  the 
desirable    investments    we    offer 

Our  valuations  are  your  protection 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgage  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


30  Years  Practical 
Investment  Experience 
Right  on  the  Ground 

is  offered  conservative  investors  in  this 
Free  Booklet.  Send  tor  it  and  learn  what 
splendid  investment  opportunities  await 
you  in  our 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGES 

They  cover  improved,  productive  lands 
in  the  Northwest  where  "We're  Right  on 
the  Ground"  and  thoroughly  informed. 
Not  a  loss  to  a  client  during  our  thirty 
>  ears  in  business. 
Ask  for  Booklet  A  and  list  of  offerings. 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRtVD  PORKS,  .V.  II. 

Eit.  1888.  Capital  and  Surplus  $41)0,000 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7^  &8# 

invested  in  first  mortgages  in  Oklahoma 
City  improved  real  estate    We  have  never 
had  a  loss.    Interest  paid  promptly.   Value. 
of    property   three  times    amount  of   lonn. 
Write  for  free  booklet  describing  our  busi- 
ness   and    list  of    loans.      We   have   loans  of 
I160.0U  to  $10,000.00. 

Aurelius-Swanson  Co. 

31  State  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


THE  advertising  columns  of  The 
Digest  now  give  the  investor  news 
of  investment  offerings  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  oppor- 
tunity to  schedule  copy  for  these  pages 
and    to    reach    quickly    the     investing 
puhlic  throughout  the  country.     Many 
attractive  bond  issues  are  decided  upon 
and  sold  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
so  that  this  service  fills  a  real  need. 
We    advise   those   of  our  sub- 
scribers seeking  advice  or  enlighten- 
ment on  investments  to  write  to  any 
of  the  bankers  represented   in   our 
columns. 

Many  financial  houses  maintain 
special  bureaus  of  information  and 
advice  for  prospective  investors.  A 
small  investor  will  receive  exactly 
the  same  service  as  the  large  investor. 
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received  on  balance  over  £2,000,000  of 
gold  from  abroad,  and  when  the  figures 
for  the  quarter  conic  to  be  issued  it  will  l>c 
found  we  have  slill  received  over  £2,000,000 
on  balance  since  the  beginning  of  the  y$ar. 
"Of  the  £108,000,000  of  capital  supplied 
Cor  the  three  months,  nearly  £91,000,000 
lias  been  for  colonial  and  foreign  countries 

£47,000,000  for  (he  Colonies,  and  £43,- 
500,000  for  foreign  lands.  Canada-  lias 
again  been  the  principal  borrower,  having 
secured    1'24, 1  IN. 000  for  (he  three  months, 

in  comparison  with  £27,468,000  last  year 
and  £10,462,000  in  1912.  Australasia 
comes  next  with  a  total  of  £13,458,000, 
against  £10,122,000  last  year,  and  only 
£1,600,000  in  the  March  quarter  1912. 
Argentina  has  borrowed  £12,166,000,  in 
comparison  with  £6,511,000  last  year,  and 
£7,178,000  two  years  ago.  Belgium  has 
secured  no  less  than  £9,420,000,  while  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year  and  the  year 
before  it  borrowed  nothing  in  this  market. 
The  borrowings  for  Belgium  are,  of  course, 
of  an  exceptional  character;  normally  that 
country  is  a  lender,  not  a  borrower. 
Belgium  has  entered  into  obligations  to 
provide  capital  rather  in  excess  of  her 
means,  and  has  come  to  this  market,  to 
help  her  out.  Brazil  has  secured  £5,- 
561,000,  against  £2,263,000  last  year,  and 
nearly  £5,000.000  in  1912,  while  South 
Africa  has  obtained  £5,521,000,  against 
scarcely  anything  last  year  and  less  than 
£2,000,000  in  t  he  first  quarter  of  1912.  We 
show  below  the  countries  to  which  we 
have  supplied  so  much  capital  in  the  past 
quarter: 

Countries  to  Which  Great  Britain  Has  Sippmed  Capital 
and  Amounts  Subscribed,  1st  Quarter,  Last  3  Years 

3  Months  to  March  31 

1914  1913  1912 

Colonial — 

Canada £'24,448,404  £27,468,562  £1(1,462,580 

Australasia 13.458,250  10,122,400  1,5(19,750 

South  Africa 5,521,044  15,000  1,970,419 

India  and  Ceylon 2,178,968  .327,717  174,568 

Other  Colonies 1 ,562,010  598,636  1,656,908 

Total  Indian  and 
Colonial £47,168,676  £38,532,315  £15,864,225 

Foreign  Countries — 

Argentina £12,166,087  £6,511,500  £7,177,990 

Belgium 9,420,000  Nil  Nil 

Brazil 5,561,500  2,263,333  4,997,500 

U.  S.  of  America 3,613,811  8,813,327  8,664,085 

Hungary 3,612,500  Nil  Nil 

Russia 3,170,310  3,119,867  1,684,999 

Greece 1,656,488  Nil  Nil 

Chile 1,460,094  1,184,187  1,044,495 

Japan Nil  Nil  3,111,500 

Mexico Nil  2,085,770  690,000 

Cuba Nil  1,007,50(1  Nil 

Other  Foreign 2,897,537  2,061,175  2,297,000 

Total  Foreign £43,558,327   £27,046,659   £29,667,569 

Total  Indian,  Colo- 
nial and  Foreign.  £90,727,003   £65,578,974   £45,531,794 

United  Kingdom £17,877,671     £9,994,940   £14,265,291 

Grand  Total.  ..£103,604,674   £75,573,914  £59,797,715 


AN  EARLY  DECISION  IN  THE   RATE 
CASE 

Private  advices,  as  well  as  predictions 
made  by  newspaper  correspondents,  point 
to  an  early  decision  in  the  application  of 
the  railroads  for  a  5  per  cent,  advance  in 
freight-rates;  somewhere  about  June  1 
is  the  time  most  commonly  mentioned. 
Few  writers  predict  that  the  roads  will 
attain  all  they  have  asked  for,  but  that 
some  kind  of  relief  is  coming  most  of  them 
agree.  Following  aro  points  in  a  discussion 
of  the  matter  printed  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

"The     decision     can     not     be     reached 
for  a  full  month  at  least,  and  no  hope  is  ! 
entertained   for  an  announcement   in   the 
case  before  June  1,  at  the  earliest.     This 
is  based  upon  the  vast  amount  of  data  i 
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IDDEN  IN  EVERY  LET- 

ter  is  a  secret  about  the 
man  who  wrote  it.  Men 
who  read  much  corre- 
spondence learn  to  read 
from  the  character  of  the 
stationery  facts  that  the 
writer  did  not  know  he 
was  revealing.  ^  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  reveals  a  man  proud  of  his 
business — for  the  man  who  is  not  proud  of 
his  business  feels  no  incentive  to  put  his  let- 
ters on  such  paper  as  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
€fl  That  you  must  pay  a  little  more  for  Old 
Hampshire  because  it  does  things  is  natural. 
But  it  is  economical  in  its  efficiency. 
€J  Write  on  your  present  letterhead  for  samples  of 
modern  letterheads — if  you  care  to,  include  10c  for 
package  of  Semi-Business  Stationery. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 
SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 

THE  ONLY  PAPER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
MAKING  BOND  PAPER  EXCLUSIVELY 
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Lawn- Mowing  is  never   child's  play,  but 
there's  a  vast  difference  in  Mowers. 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  Lawn  Mowers 

are  easy-driving  season  in  and  out.  All  the  blades 
are  crucible  tool  steel,  oil-hardened  and  water-tem- 
pered, and  self-sharpening.  Theys/at/sharp  and  smooth- 
cutting  a  dozen  years  or  more  without  regnnding. 

AH  of  the  following  brands  are  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality: 

"PENNSYLVANIA"  "CONTINENTAL" 

"NEW  DEPARTURE" 
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"  GREAT  AMERICAN' 
"  KEYSTONE  " 

Look  forthe  "PENNSYLVANIA"  trademar 

Mailprl  Frpp-  "The  Lawn— Its  M, 

manearree.  andCare,"byapro 

inent  authority ,  gladly  mailed  on  reqties 

Supplee-Biddle  Hardware  Company 
Box  1579  Philadelphia 


and  others 
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Where  Is  the  Pipe 

Smoker  Who  Won't 

Take  a  Chance? 

1  very  man  w  ho  smokes  a  pipe  is  forever 
engaged  in  ■  more  or  U— s  happy  quest  for  a 
better  brand  of  smoking  tobacco. 

That's  one  reason  why  there  are  mi  many 
different  brands  so  many  different  forms  of 
""eiit"  and  "slice"  and  '•cube"  anil  ""twist" 
and  "granulated"  and  '•shredded'"  tobaccos 
— and  most  of  these  mixtures  and  blends  are 
mighty  good. 

You  yourself  probably  think  a  lot  of  some 
fellow  who  smokes  a  brand  that  you  can't 
learn  to  like  at  all.  and  he  wonders  why  you 
buy  the  kind  of  tobaeeo  that's  in  your  eoat 
pocket  now. 

We  don't  think  for  a  minute,  and  never  have 
thought. that  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  would 
please  every  pipe  taste  in  the  country,  but  the 
fact  that  of  the  many  who  try  Edgeworth  the 
majority  cling  to  it  makes  us  feel  pretty  good. 
Edgeworth  is  Burley,  the  best  Burley  that  is 
raised, and  it  comes  in  two  forms — Sliced  Plug, 
which  is  the  original  Edgeworth,  and  Ready- 
Rubbed,  which  means  all  ready  to  pack  into 
your  pipe. 

Ready-Rubbed  is  so 
new  that  we  are  still 
introducing  it — giving 
away  decent-sized  pack- 
ages of  it  and  inviting 
nun  to  send  for  them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us 
to  find  that  most  pipe 
smokers  are  willing  to 
give  Edgeworth  a 
chance — to  try  it  out  at 
our  risk  and  judge  it  on 
its  merits.  And  the 
number  who  decide  that 
they  want  to  keep  on  smoking  Edgeworth  is 
surprising  until  you  have  smoked  a  few  pipe- 
fulsyourself  and  found  out  howsatisfving  it  is. 
Most  any  old  smoker  you  know  will  tell 
you  that  Kdgcworth  is  a  very  high-grade  to- 
bacco. Will  you  write  us.  give  your  address 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  let  us  reciprocate 
by  sending  you  a  sample,  free? 

The  retail  price  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  is  LOc  for  pocket  size  tin,  50c  for  large 
tin  and  $1.00  for  humidor  tin.  Edgeworth 
Sliced  Plug  is  I5c,  25c,  50c and  $1.00.  Sold 
practically  everywhere,  but  mailed  prepaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co..  5  South  21st 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1*7  7,  and  besides  Kdgcworth  makes 
Beveral  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in- 
cludingthe  well  know  n  Qboidgranulated— plug 
— agreat  favoritewithsmokers  for  many  years. 
To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your  job- 
ber cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  &  Bro.  Co. 
will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen  (10  cent 
size)  carton  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  same  price 
you  would  pay  jobber. 


The  $50  CORONA 
Typewriter 

Mechanical  ingenuity  has  made  possible 
indard  typewriter    li«ht  of  weight — 
economical  in  price  and  portable. 

Every  Corona  b equipped  with  two  color  ribbon.  !>nck 
spacer,  ster,  devil  e,  universal  keyboard,  etc., 

yet  it  weight  but  6  lbi   and  li.r  .i  unique  foldin 
riage  which  briii^--  down  n       re  to 
3*'x  10H"  xii". 

Send  for  full  particular'.. 
Write  for  booklet  A  o.  20  today. 

Standard  Typewriter  Co. 

>n,  X.  Y. 
New  York  Office:  1493  Broadway 

Agrnr  its  in/'rtm  I  ftiiK  itir:  <>t thr\\  Hrltl 


which  the  Commission  will  have  to  digest 
in  considering  what  ought  to  lie  done  to 
relieve  the  financial  conditions  confronting 
t  he  carriers. 

"The  consensus  of  opinion  among  traffic 
leaders  is  that  the  Commission  will  make 
no  order  in  deciding  t  ho  rate-advance  case. 
It  is  freely  predicted  that  the  roads  will 
win  an  advance  of  sonic  sort,  and  the  vari- 
ous officials  are  unanimous  in  thai  the 
Commission  will  hold  the  present  revenues 
of  tlie  lines  to  be  inadequate.  In  so  hold- 
ing, the  traffic  men  predict,  the  Commission 
will  render  an  opinion  in  which  the  meth- 
ods which  are  regarded  as  proper  to  se- 
cure additional  revenue  will  be  pointed  out 
under  the  guise  of  suggestions. 

"Traffic  men  declare  the  carriers  will  not 
be  permitted  to  advance  many  of  their 
commodity  rates.  They  admit,  however, 
that  the  Commission  may  be  expected  to 
permit  certain  important  advances  in  the 
class  rates,  particularly  with  reference  to 
such  typical  points  as  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Buf- 
falo, and  other  important  terminal  points. 
In  doing  this  it  is  predicted  that  the  Com- 
mission will  give  a  general  outline  of  new- 
advance  tariffs  which  should  be  filed 
by  the  roads  and  which,  after  being  filed 
and  brief  hearing  granted,  would  be 
approved. 

"The  traffic  authorities  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  in  rendering  its  decision, 
the  Commission  will  point  out  or  suggest 
certain  means  whereby  the  carriers  may 
conserve  their  revenues  or  add  to  them  by 
effecting  operating  economies  and  elimi- 
nating other  practises  which  are  either 
unremunerative  or  burdensome  on  the  ex- 
pense accounts.  The  next  step  after  that 
has  been  done,  it  is  believed,  will  be  to 
take  up  and  dispose  of  the  many  collateral 
subjects  related  to  railroad  revenues,  aside 
from  such  rate  advances  as  may  be  proper, 
such  as  those  included  in  the  list  of  "78 
questions"  sent  out  by  the  Commission  on 
December  20,  1913,  divided  by  Mr. 
Brandeis  into  several  groups,  viz.:  Reve- 
nues and  the  conservation  thereof;  econo- 
my; financial;  conflicting  interests;  sleep- 
ing-car operations;  free  switching  and 
spotting  or  placing  cars  on  private  sidings; 
trap-car  service;  free  lighterage;  free 
storage;  free  loading  and  unloading;  free 
collection  and  delivery;  refrigerator  ser- 
vice; free  reconsigning;  free  passes  and 
private-car  transportation,  etc." 

The  same  paper  declares  that  "  con- 
siderable interest,  is  being  evinced  in  local 
railroad  circles  in  passages  contained  in  the 
final  brief  presented  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
special  counsel  to  the  Commission,  oppos- 
ing the  proposed  5  per  cent,  advance." 
Mr.  Brandeis  "  had  much  to  say  concerning 
unremunerative  passenger  service  and  other 
railroad  evils  on  the  1  >itr  Eastern  lines 
during  his  argument."  Following  are  ex- 
tracts regarded  as  of  special  interest  in 
Mr.  Brandeis's  brief: 

"No  adequate  explanation  can  be  found 
for  the  multitudinous  instances  of  unre- 
munerative rates  and  practises  prevailing 

on    our    railroads    hereinafter    referred    to. 

except  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part   of 

managers  of  the  disastrous  financial  re- 
sult  of  those  rates  and   practises.  .   .   .  The 

unprofitableness    of    passenger    traffic    is 

perhaps    most    marked    in    connection    with 

the  Pullman-car  service.  Under  existing 
contracts  with  the  railroads  that  company 

prospers  greatly;  but  the  railroads  get  no 
compensation  for  the  heavy  expenses 
incident  to  the  greatly  increased  service 
which  it  renders  in  hauling  the  Bteel 
Pullman  sleeping-ears,  supplemented  as 
I  hey  are  by  smoking-,  dining-,  and  observa- 
tion-cars  
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If  your  arch  is  losing  its  grip,  let 
the  Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe 
restore  its  hold. 


Coward      Arch      Su 

pport 

Shoe 

and 

Coward    Extension 

Heel, 

have 

been 

made  by  James  S.  C 

award 

in  his 

Cus- 

torn  Department  for 

over  33  years 

SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

M  AK    WARM  N  STB]  1  i 

Mail  Orders  Filled  I  Send  for  Catalogue 


Tennis  Pliers 

Need  Sturdy  Rubber 

Soles  ejid  Heels 


The  hardest  wear  given  Rubber  Soles  and 
Heels  is  on  tennis  shoes.  The  quality  of 
rubber  must  be  exact,  the  class  of  workman- 
ship flawless,  the  manner  of  attaching  per- 
fect. All  of  these  requirements  are  completely 
met  in  Essex  Rubber  Soles  and  Heels.  And 
in  the  shoes  which  carry  them — naturally  - 

Essex  Rubber  Soles  and  Heels  Give 
Greatest  Wear 

They  are  produced  in  every  shape,  thickness 
and  style  of  rubber  sole  or  heel  required  for 
Tennis,  Yachting,  Golfing  or  other 
purposes  at  a  range  of  prices  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  amount  you 
wish  to  pay. 

First-class  Shoe  Stores,  Department 
Stores  and  Repair  Shops  handle  shoej 
equipped  with  Essex  Rubber  Soles,  at 
more  than  7V  ,'  of  the  rubber  soles  worn 
in  the  United  States  are  stamped  with 
the  Essex  trademark. 

If  you   are  looking  for  tennis  shoes 
that    Rive   the    greatest    wear,    specify 
Soles  and  Heels. 

ESSEX  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Spot 

I  led  ami  A  ■■  h  (  lohloru  and 

Essex  Rubber  Heels 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


ESSEX  TENNIS 
HEEL  &  SOLE 
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"The  losses  on  passenger  traffic  result- 
ing from  low  lares  are,  of  course,  aug- 
mented by  the  transportation  services  ren- 
dered absolutely  tree.  It  is  well  known 
that  despite  the  Federal  prohibition  of 
passes,  the  volume  of  unpaid  passenger 
travel    is   still   large.     If    is    not    so    well 

known  that  the  free  service  in  hauling 
private  cars  and  even  private  trains  is 
extensive.  Carriers  were  requested  by 
question  No.  71  to  give  information  con- 
cerning private  cars  moved  for  other  than 
officials  and  employees  of  the  line  on  which 
they  were  hauled. 

"Out  of  113  carriers  only  55  have  as  yet 
answered  this  question;  but  the1  replies  are 
illuminating.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  these  55  carriers  handled  4,729  pri- 
vate cars,  for  which  the  revenue  at  tariff 
rates  would  have  been  $400,091.  This 
private  service  appears  to  be  in  large  part 
a  mere  luxury  granted  to  privileged  indi- 
viduals, and  as  such  a  demoralizing  per- 
quisite of  power.  The  Erie  free  private-car 
lists  for  1913  contain  items  like  this:  The 
wife  of  a  former  director  has,  free,  two 
special  trains  on  which  the  tariff  rate  would 
have  been  $3,466;  the  daughter  of  a  presi- 
dent has  four  private  cars,  for  which  the 
tariff  rate  would  have  been  $1,665,  and  the 
wife  as  many  more.  Not  officials  only, 
but  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  of  of- 
ficials, high  and  low,  of  other  roads, 
whether  connecting,  competing,  or  remote 
from  the  Erie's  lines,  are  supplied  with 
private  cars  apparently  without  stint. 
Among  these  are  the  wife  of  a  first,  of 
a  second,  and  a  third  vice-president;  the 
wife  of  a  superintendent;  the  wife  of  a 
superintendent  of  motive  power;  the  wife 
of  a  superintendent  of  telegraph;  the 
mother  of  a  chairman;  the  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  of  a  telegraph  com- 
pany; an  assistant  superintendent  and  a 
consulting  engineer;  a  chief  clerk  to  a 
president;  a  controller;  an  assistant  gen- 
eral freight-agent;  a  passenger-traffic  man- 
ager; a  general  counsel;  a  chief  engineer; 
and  a  superintendent  of  car  service.  All 
of  these  officials  or  connections  of  officials 
of  other  lines  are  favored  at  the  expense 
of  the  Erie  stockholders  or  the  public 
with  a  private  car,  apparently  a  luxury 
merely. 

"It  is  not  surprizing,  in  the  face  of  such 
extravagance  of  superiors,  that  subordi- 
nates should  be  wasteful." 

The  importance  of  the  forthcoming 
decision  all  writers  recognize.  The  Finan- 
cial World  likens  it  to  "  some  of  the 
momentous  issues  raised  in  the  Civil  War." 
That  paper  believes,  however,-  that  the 
roads  would  survive  if  their  petition  were 
denied  altogether.  Revenues  have  to  some 
extent  been  "  wasted  needlessly,"  and  if 
the  decision  were  denied  "  much  reform  in 
this  direction  would  be  possible." 

Financial  interests  in  Europe  have  shown 
much  interest  in  this  whole  matter.  In  its 
recent  annual  report  the  Deutsche  Bank 
of  Berlin  declared  that  the  American 
roads  "need  higher  freight-rates,"  and  that 
the  present  rates  were  "  the  lowest  in  the 
world,  representing,  for  instance,  but  a 
fraction  of  the  English  railway  rates, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  wages  in  America 
on  the  average  are  fully  twice  as  high  as 
in  Europe."  This  bank  regards  the  rate 
question  as  "  one  of  paramount  importance 
for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  I 
country."  The  earning  power  of  the  roads  ! 
is  "  an  essential  condition  to  securing 
urgently  needed  additional  capital,"  and 
on  it  depend  the  prosperity  of  our  in- 
dustries and  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labor. 


Burn  Your  Garbage  on  the 
Premises  Where  It  Originates 

Sanitary  engineers  agree  that  the  really 

sanitary  way  of  disposing  of  garbage  and  refuse  is  to 

burn  it  on  the  premises  where  it  originates — before  it  decays  and 
causes  foul  odors  and  provides  a  nesting,  breeding  and  feeding 
place  for  flies,  rats  and  other  pests. 

And  it  is  also  the  most  economical  way  because 
garbage  and  refuse  contain  a  large  amount  of  good  fuel  matter 
which  can  be  utilized  for  heating:  the  hot  water  needed  in  apartment  build- 
ings, hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals  and  homes. 

Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 

burn  garbage  and 

refuse  without  odor. 
They  eliminate  the  gar- 
bage can  and  the  gar- 
bagewagon.  Theykeep 
the  back  door  of  the 
kitchen  as  clean  and 
sweet  as  the  drawing 
room. 

And  they  are  by- 
far  the  most  economi- 
cal device  for  heating 
water  because  they  use, 
as  part  of  the  necessary 
fuel,  the  garbage  and 
refuse  from  the  kitchen. 

Let  us  furnish  you 
literature  on  the  subject. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


Residence,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Stephenson  &   Wheeler,  Architects, 

Kewanee  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burner  installed. 


Kewanee  Bqiler  Company 

Kewanee,  Illinois 

Steel  Power  and  Heating   Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks  and  Garbage   Burners 

Chicago,    New  York,   St.  Louis,   Kansas  City,   Salt  Lake  City 


Do  Your  Printing*! 

^^BOnrcls.  circulars,  books,  newspaper.    Press  $5. 
(■SSCTLarserSlS.  Rotary  $60.  Savemoney.  Bigprofit 

%'J^'''r'"t'11K'or""'e's'  ^"  ''i,R>'.  rules  seat.  Write 

"i-S^'jA  factory  for  pivss  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 

outfits,  samples.  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Made  to  Measure 
Shirts  for  Men 

I  guarantee  to  fit  you  or 
refund  your  money . 

Ynu  choose  from  the  Sea- 
son's no  wot  designs,  com- 
prising 200  of  the  handsom- 
i  si  weaves  and  patterns. 

Learn  what  real  shirt 
comfort  is 

Just  the  right  arm  and 
bod;  length,  ample  chest 
room  and  correct  neck  size. 

I  take  all  the  risks. 

Send  for  free  package  of 
samples  and  self  measur- 
ing chart.  I  prepay  charges 
to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  will  refund  the 
money  if  the  goods  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Ko  agents. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 
173RiverSt.,  Troy.N.Y. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


QlJVCOil* 


Qr^pe 

Sandy  for  Desk  or  Home 

NATURE'S    FOOD" 


in  Ca-psuZe  Form* 


The  first  pressing  of  an  Italian  Olive  Fruit,  espe- 
cially selected  and  tested  in  our  laboratory  for  its  su- 
perior quality.  Olive  Oil  Grape  stimulate  the  appetite, 
enrich  the  blood  and  ward  off  disease.  Their  constant 
use  gives  a  clear  complexion  and  robust  health.  All 
first-class  druggists  sell  them  or  you  can  order  direct 
from  the  laboratory. 

24  for  25  cents.  100  for  $1.00 

Literature  free  upon  application 

GRAPE    CAPSULE    COMPANY 
108  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Ricinol-Grape  Castor  Oil 
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When  Yoi 
Purposel 
Pull  Her 


Safety -\- Quickness 


"Safety  First"  must  ever  be  the 
watchword  in  firearms.  But  safety 
must  not  be  secured  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  quick  action,  for  in  a  mix-up 
you  don't  always  have  time  to  think. 

The  Colt  Automatic  ~P'\s\.o\  combines 
the  most  dependable  kind  of  safety 
—  automatic  safety  —  with  instant 
firing. 

When  your  Colt  is  cocked  ready 
for  action  the  automatic  safety  de- 
vice in  the  Grip  slightly  protrudes 
— see  illustration.  The  pistol  can- 
not  be   fired    until    the    Grip 
Safety  is  press-ed   in   and  this  is 
automatically  done  the  instant  yon 
purposely  pull  the  trigger. 

Don't  be  stalled  off  a  Colt 
— if    costs    you    no    more. 


You  cannot  conceive  how  the  Colt 
can  possibly  be  discharged  acci- 
dentally, because  you  can't  con- 
ceive how  the  trigger  can  be  pulled 
and  the  Grip  Safety  compressed 
at  the  same  instant  except  it  is  done 
purposely. 

So  much  for  safety.  Can  you  think 
of  a  quicker  acting  pistol  than  the 
Colt?  In  emergency,  you  don't 
have  to  bother  or  think  about  the 
COLT  GRIP  SAFETY— it  takes 
care  of  itself  and  YOU. 

Demand  "Safety  First."  Demand 
quick  action  also,  which  really 
means  "Buy  the  Colt." 

if  you  want  the  best  pistol 
Write  for    Catalog  26. 


COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


AUTOMATIC 


As  smooth-writing  a  pen- 
cil as  you  could  wish, 
and  longer  wearing  than 
you'd  expect  —  outlasts 
three  ordinary  copying 
pencils. 

At  all  stationers'.  Two 
grades  of  lead  -medium 
and  hard  to  suit  indi- 
vidual requirements. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH 
34  East  23rd  Street  New  York 


fc. 


J) 


As  "-fti  throuch 

Prrpirx  Binocular. 


PERPLEX 

Prism  Binocular 


will  Ho.    Finest  rUm  madefnrtrav- 
it  -man, or  those  who 
want  to  "hpc  things." 

Perplex  ll  U  f;»r  beyond  ordinary 
field  glass  as  latter  is  beyond  human 
eyesight. 

/  \f .  Taylor,  Postmaster  at  Tttus- 
tillr.   I-la.,  says:    "I    use  thr*  !'■ 

dally  in  pick  up  the  null  boat,  whii  h 

DOUgfa 

the  boat  li  only  2S  feet  long." 

Think  of  thr  pteaiUTB  and  use  a 
I'erplrx  would 

Illustrated  Catalog,  FREE, 
gives  full  informal  Kin  and  prtcefl 
lloe  of  high 

if  youi  optical  a  iportloj  goodi 
dealer  rannot  nupplv  you,  wt  will  send 
.in. ,  t  and  iubj 


American  Thermo  WareCo.,  16  Warren  Si..  Dept.Q,  New  York 


WILL    THE    FALL    IN    COMMODITY 
PRICES    CONTINUE? 

The  recent  decline  in  prices  month  by 
month,  as  shown  in  Bradstn  i  /'>.  may 
continue  for  a  considerable  time,  not  only 
here,  hut  in  Great  Britain,  where  for  six 
months  the  genera]  trend  lias  been  down- 
ward. The  Index  number  published  in 
The  Statist  shows  from  November,  1913, 
to  April,  1914,  a  decline  from  84.5  to  82.8. 
BradstreeVs  Index  numbers  for  each  month 
in  the  same  period  are  printed  alongside 
statist's  in  the  following  table: 


"  lirndstr, 

:!isfs 

Index 

Index 

April             1 

191  I 

8.751 

March           1 

1914. 

8  8320 

83  ;{ 

February     l 

1914   . 

8  8619 

January      i 

191  I 

8  8867 

s:i  6 

December  l 

1913     . 

!)    2290 

M.3 

November  l 

1913.., 

9.2262 

^1  5 

Commenting  <>n  these  figures,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  remarks  that  "  the  trend  is 
unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  lower 
levels."  Sir  George  Paish,  editor  of  The 
Statist,  believes  Ave  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  "  a  long  swing  downward  is 
setting  in,"  and  that  commodity  prices 
"  will  decline  for  several  years  to  come." 
As  to  the  causes  leading  to  such  a  move- 
ment he  saj7s: 

"  Most  classes  of  wage-earners  are 
now  due  for  a  share  of  good  fortune. 
A  measurable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  is  due.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  came  from  the  remarkably  good 
credit  the  world  enjoyed  in  the  pasl 
ten  years  and  the  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  nations  that  were  able 
to  borrow  more  than  they  had  ever 
been  able  to  borrow  before.  In  fact. 
the  world's  demand  got  to  a  point  where 
it  greatly  exceeded  the  supply. 

"Many  countries  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  satisfying  their  need  for 
capital,  and  very  little  new  work  is  being 
undertaken  anywhere  in  the  world  This 
means  that  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  the 
demand  for  goods  and  the  consumption 
of  many  countries  will  be  reduced,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  supply  of 
goods  will  be  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
The  price  of  commodities  will  fall  therefore. 

'"How  soon  this  condition  of  things 
will  become  apparent  can  not  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty,  as  new  demands 
for  capital  which  must  be  satisfied  may 
arise.  For  example,  if  the  Mexican 
situation  were  to  develop,  and  trouble 
were  to  arise  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  large  orders  would  have 
to  be  placed  for  clothing,  munitions  of 
war,  and  other  things  needed  by  a  great 
army,  and  a  fresh  stimulus  would  be 
given  in  this  country  to  trade  and  con- 
sumption." 

The  Wall  strut  Journal  believes  that  the 
lower  tariffs  under  the  new  law  in  not  a  few 
cases  "  are  working  gradually  toward 
lower  prices."  Other  forces  making  for  a 
continuation  of  the  decline  are  named  as 
"  curtailed  production  in  manufacturing, 
uncertainty  as  to  legislation,  increased 
labor    efficiency,    cheaper     money,    and 

keener  competition  among  exporters  and 
importers,  along  with  the  splendid  agri- 
cultural outlook." 

The  future  of  washes  in  the  light  not  only 
of  these  declining  prices,  butof  the  economic 

conditions  which  are  making  for  less  em- 
ployment, are  discusl  by  Charles  ('. 
Jackson,  in  the-  New  York  Times  Annalist. 

With  a  large  number  of  laborers  absolutely 
idle,  profits  and  dividends  much  smaller 
than  before,  he  questions  whether  there  is 
not    in  store  for  labor  a  decline.      So  long 
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ago  as  last  summer,  ho  believed  there  were 

forces  at  work  leading  to  the  present 
economic  situation,  lie  sees  no  way  to  an 
enlargement  of  profits  "  exoepl  by  reducing 
all  costs  of  production,"  and  that  means 
lower  wages.  Idle  men  can  not  be  set  to 
work  on  new  construction  "  until  we  get 
to  creating  liquid  capital  faster;  that  is  to 
say,  until  we  get  larger  profits  from 
capitalists."      He  says  further: 

"Certainly  our  foreign  trade  shows  thai 
we  can  not  raise  the  prices  of  merchandise 
here  without  incurring  a  great  export  of 
gold.  Doubtless  some  idle  factory  and 
construction  workmen  will  drift  to  the 
farms,  as  1  think  they  did  at  the  periods 
of  crisis  in  LS73  and  1893;  and  perhaps 
the  labor-unions,  encouraged  by  the  growth 
of  sympathy,  will  fight  harder  than  ever 
to  maintain  the  enormous  rise  of  the  last 
ten  years  in  their  wages.  But  it  seems 
certain  that,  with  so  much  idleness  and 
with  the  fall  which  we  have  had  in  the 
prices  of  merchandise  and  in  railroad 
earnings  and  in  profits,  wages  also  will  soon 
decline.  When  wages  decline,  there  will 
come  an  increase  in  profits;  and  this  in- 
crease, probably  aided  by  retrenchment  in 
unproductive  extravagance,  will  slowly  en- 
large our  supply  of  quick  capital,  and  we 
shall  by  and  by  indulge  in  a  normal  amount 
of  construction  again.  If  we  had  gone 
through  a  more  thorough  reduction  of 
costs  (wages,  discount  on  bonds,  etc.) 
in  1908,  we  should  probably  not  have  so  big 
a  job  on  our  hands  now." 

CONDITIONS    AMONG    THE    EQUIP- 
MENT   COMPANIES 

An  estimate  has  reached  27ie  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  to  present  operations 
among  equipment  companies  that  manu- 
facture cars  and  locomotives.  It  puts 
operations  as  low  as  40  per  cent,  of  capacity, 
whereas  one  year  ago  they  were  "  about 
twice  as  large,"  and  the  first  six  months 
of  that  year  saw  "  operations  at  a  high 
level."  In  the  current  calendar  year, 
however,  less  than  half  as  many  orders 
have  been  on  hand  as  there  were  a  year 
ago,  and  since  January  1  there  has  been  no 
increase.  Meanwhile,  prices  have  dropt 
and  with  them  profits.  Following  are 
details  as  to  several  of  the  large  companies 
producing  railway  equipment: 

"The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
which  has  shared  generously  in  the  small 
supply  of  orders  placed  in  the  last  year, 
is  operating  at  about  40  per  cent,  of 
capacity,  together  with  the  Raihvay 
Spring  Co.,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Steel  Car  Co.,  and  the  two  locomotive 
companies,  the  American  and  Baldwin. 
The  latter  company  is  employing  some- 
thing like  7,000  men  at  present,  compared 
to  17,000  at  this  time  last  year.  The 
percentage  employed  by  the  American  is 
at  about  the  same.  The  Baldwin  com- 
pany had  a  good  year  in  1913,  due  to  orders 
booked  early  in  the  year  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1912.  The  first  four  or  five  months 
of  last  year  were  a  busy  period  for  all  equip- 
ment companies,  but  since  the  volume  of 
business  then  taken  was  cleaned  up,  there 
has  been  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

"Several  of  the  equipment  companies 
are  barely  earning  their  oref erred  dividends, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  President  Marshall,  of  the  Baldwin, 
stated  recently  that  while  the  first  six 
months  of  the  company's  current  fiscal 
year  showed  the  preferred  dividend  earned 
for  the  whole  year,  in  the  last  six  months, 
from  January  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  prospects 


Tramp 


These  Trails  to 
the  Top  o'  the  World  in 

Glacier  National  Park 


Tramp  the  trails  of  Glacier  National  Park  this 
summer — Uncle  Sam's  newest  playground  in  the 
Rockies  of  northwestern  Montana.  Rest  in  the 
mountain-shadowed  valleys  by  cool,  glacial 
streams.  Fish  for  the  ever-present  mountain 
trout.  Climb  to  the  top  of  the  world — dizzy 
heights  studded  with  diamond-dazzling  glaciers. 
A  panorama  of  inspiring  grandeur — lakes,  rivers, 
canyons,  pine  laden  valleys— lies  at  your  feet. 

By  day,  lofty  mountain  tops  beckon;  by  night,  the  soothing  scent  of  the  pines  woos  you  to 
refreshing  sleep. 

Walk  through  the  Park  at  a  cost  of  $1  to  $5  per  day.  Spend  as  much  time  as  you  desire.  Travel, 
if  you  prefer,  by  automobile,  horseback,  stage  or  launch.  The  new  and  enlarged  Glacier  Park 
Hotel  offers  every  modern  convenience.     American  plan  $3  to  $5  per  day. 

Low  Round  Trip  Summer  Tourist  Fares 

via  Great  Northern  Railway,  Daily  June  1— Sept.  30 


To  Glacier  Park  or  Belton  in  Glacier  National 
Talk  — From  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  $35; 
from   Chicago,  $47.50. 


To  the  cities  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific — 
From  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  $60;  from 
Chicago,  $72.50. 


Proportionately  Low  Fares  from  Other  Points. 


Definite  Expense   Tours 

For  your  convenience,  the  following  special  tours  of 
the  Park  by  automobile,  boat,  stage  and  horseback 
have  been  arranged : 

One   day    tour — $  8.25  Five    day    tour — $31.25 

Three  day  tour —  21.00  Seven  day  tour —  47.00 


Walking  Tour  Book    Free 

Let  us  help  plan  your  vacation  this  year.  Send  the 
coupon  for  Walking  Tour  Book,  aeroplane  folder  and 
other  descriptive  literature  free.  The  Walking  Tour 
Book,  beautifully  illustrated,  contains  actual  experi- 
ences of  persons  who  have  toured  the  Park  on  foot. 
Send  for  it  today. 


C.  W.  PITTS,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
210  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


S.  LOUNSBERY,  Gen.  Agt.   Pass.  Dept 
1184  Broadway,  New  York 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Panama-Pacific    International    Expo-   m  Address 
sition,  San  Francisco,  1915  ■ 


J  H.  A.Noble,  G eh.  Pass.  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway, 
Dept.  7,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

■      Please  send  me  Walking  Tour  Book,  descriptive  literature  and  ■ 
'  aeroplane  folder  free.. 


Name. 
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City 


The  Altitude  Makes  It  Cool 
All  Summer  Long  at 

Grove  Park   Inn 

The    Finest   Resort    Hotel   in   the  World 
Absolutely  Fireproof  Open  all  the  Year 

When  it's  90°  in  the  North  it's  barely  70°  in 
Asheville.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  Inn — 
full  of  rest  and  comfort.  Water  from  slopes 
of  highest  mountain  east  of  Rockies.  Milk 
and  cream  from  Biltmore  Dairies.  Finest 
golf  links  in  South  adjoin  hotel.  Write  for 
Booklet  "A"  and  special  summer  rates. 
GROVE  PARK  INN  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Two  Glasses  in  One  $  jR 
For  Price  of  One    'u 

—  high  and  low  power  — 
equally  good  for  day  and 
night  use — distant,  or  near 
view.  ALL  the  service  of 
several  glasses  in  ONE. 
Delighted  Army  Man 
says  of 

DH-HITEBlNOCULflRS 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  them;  more  than  I  expected. 
All  the  boys  here  anxious  to  own  a  pair." — Geo.  P.  Storm, 
U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Liscum.  Alaska. 

Price — Sis. oo — includes   carrying  case  and  cord. 

Travelers,  Motorists,   Sportsmen    Theatre-goers — ■ 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i. 

McINTIRE,  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO. 

723  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Japan  in  10  Days! 

itry. 
lit  tie    more   time  than 

-,  trim  as 
p,  luxuriou 

$300    Round -Trip   from   Vancouver 

I  itu  ii \  t IrientaL 

■.  urc 

15  Days  to  Shanghai,  IS  to  Hongkong 

DiurM'  Route  l*ri\  ilelie 

Manila  w  ith  li 

i  1    Hongkong  obtain 

nee  io  our 

ad  <  ountriea 

in  our  Trans-Pacific  folder  7.!. 

!  information  as  to  Canadian  Pacific  Oriental,  Australasian  and  Around  the 

World    I  D  by  any  Canadian  Pacific  Agent,  or  (go) 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN,  G.  P.  A.  Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal 


Impress  of  Russia 
Empress  of  Asia 


European  Trips  for  the  Rough  Season  LSI 
The  Quiet  Southern  Track  toAlgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 
s  at  Algiers  (North  Africa)  , 
Naples  I  .:  >.  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
the  Tyrol).  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Uohcmian  V 
i  indthewholeEuropean  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sightseeing  trips  ineoerypori.Free stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO..  Gen.   Agts. 

13  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Useful  Map  of  Great  Britain  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great  Western  Railway 

of  England 

The  "Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
of  England.  From  Liverpool,  Plymouth, 
l-ishguard.or  Bristol  visit  Historic  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  or  Wales,  Shakespeare's 
country,  etc.,  on  your  way  to  London. 

I.  Kateler,  Gee.  agent,  501 5th Avenue,  len  York 

II.  11.  1. 111.  (a-ii.  i  ji. .:!.">  Adelaide  Sl.K.,  lui  oiilu.C  uu. 


SYDNEY  19 


DAYS    FROM 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUSTRALIA    WEATHER  FINE 
SAMOA     AND  SHORTEST  LINE 

SOUTH    SEAS  QUICKEST  TIME 

.  Lloyd's    100A1,  (10.000   tons 
!  Svdney  Short  lane  sailing  every  two  weeks 

$110  Honolulu  il.'r'ria* [Sydney  $300 

Round  trip,  second  class,  STDSET  $200. 

Various  tours  including  Java,  China,  Japan  and 
Round  the  World,    Send  for  folder. 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SCOTLAND  TO  NAPLES 

Sixth  Season.  Private  party  sailing  Juiu — Septem- 
ber. $rt.)0  (without  Italy  $526) •  Experienced  leader. 
Delightful  Itinerary.        MISS  A.  K.  DOSH 

Chestnut  Hill,  Old  York  Road,  Balto.,  Md. 


h  *-  *-      ABOUT      TRAVEL 


£#    TOU  R  S       tr$ 


ISWEDEN  and  DENMARK./ 

SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVELBUREAU 
IS  BROADWAy.OEN'L.AOENCy.  NEWyORKCIT* 


Naples,  Italy,  Grand  Eden  Hotel 

Moderate  charges.     Best  of  comfort. 
Unique  for  its  garden.     Orange  and  lemon 
groves. 


EUROPE  —  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  June  27. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 
AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via   Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL,  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House.  Boston,  Mass. 

llcid  Oakland, Oakland,  Cal. 


«   to  S*  ' 
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let  us  help  you.  We  will 
st  nd  you  our  "Puree  1 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
ti  mi  of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  r.rd 
o  ir  official  Hotel  I 
nd  tocposi 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
information  Bureau 
of  Switzerland 

'J  4  1  I  ill  h  A  ten  lie.  Nevl  1  01  I. 


Holland 

Do  you  wish  to  know  which  a 
the  most  interesting,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  the  quaintest  pla 

Holland? 

There  are  places  you  absolutely 
must  see  in  order  to  appreciate  fully 
the  serene  beauty,  tin-  peaceful  at- 
mosphere, the  magnificent  architec- 
ture, the  charming  costumes  and  the 
quaint  customs  of  this 

"Land  Below  the  Sea" 

Apply  for  interestinn  literature,  speci- 
men tours,  rail  and  boat  excursio; 
of  tickets  and  all  further  particulars  to 
the  American  Agency,  Netherland  State 
Kys.  and  Flushing  Line,  334  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Classified    Coin  inns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  tree.     Higiiest  references. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  59.000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandler  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,   Washington,  D.  C 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  '.'00  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C 

KENNELS  AND  SUPPLIES 


GREAT    DANES 

The  King  of  Dogs  and  the  Best  of  Protectors 

Do  not  leave  your  family  unprotected.  Buy 
a  Great  Daue  and  know  that  all  will  be  well 
at  home  in  your  absence.  The  Great  Dane, 
noted  for  generations  as  a  true  companion, 
:i  body-guard  and  an  ornament  to  erery 
home.  The  Dane  has  almost  human  intel- 
ligence and  is  affectionate  and  trustworthy 
to  its  owner.  Guards  and  show  specimens 
for  sale  at  all  times. 
OgHvle,  DeGrace  Kennels,  Lynbrook,  Long  Inland 


KENWVN   KOAT  KURE 
Cures   Mange,     Eczema    and    Kills    Fleas. 
50c  and  $1.00  sizes  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

KENWYN  KURE  KOMPANV 
Point  Pleasant  New  Jersey 

MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG  MAN,  refined,  college  graduate, 
would  like  to  travel  as  companion,  tutor  or 
guide  during  summer  months.  Has  travelled 
extensivelylin  Europe.  References  exchanged. 

Address  TUTOR,  care  of  Literary  Digest. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  ior  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  I 
tions  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers''  and  "How   to  Get  r 

Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PARTY  WANTED  to  take  over  part  of 
mining  corporation  and  act  as  business  mana- 
ger. For  full  details  of  this  proposition  ad- 
dress J.  L.  JENSEN 

Mono  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal. 

DRILLING  FOR  OIL  IN  TEXAS 

I  have  several  thousand  acres  of  possible 
oil  land  under  lease.  I  want  men  with  nerve 
and  money  to  join  with  me  in  drilling  wells. 
Drilling  for  oil  is  a  speculation.  No  return 
is  sure.  But  if  we  strike  oil  the  returns  on 
your  investment  will  be  tremendous. 

Experienced  oil  people  have  put  two-thirds 
of   this  county    (Shackleford)    under    lease. 
One   of   the   big  companies  alone  controls 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres. 
MAX  ELSER       -       ALBANY,  TlXAs 

REAL  ESTATE 

MOXTICELLO,  NEW  YOKE 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.— In  this  beautiful  Sulli- 
van County  town,  attractive  9  room,  de- 
tached dwelling  in  fine  restricted  neighbor- 
hood, all  improvements,  sleeping  porch, 
electric  lights,  variety  fruit  trees.  Would 
rent  furnished  for  Summer.  Address:  C.  H„ 
P.  O.  Box  565,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  21  STATES, 
J  10  to  $50  an  acre;  livestock,  tools  and  crops 
often  included,  to  settle  quickly.    Big  Si 
Bargain  List,  fire.  1- . 

Station  1-1,  47  West  34th  Street.  \<  u 


of  earning  more   than  its  fixt  charges  are 

slim. 

"Equipmenl     orders,    which    normally 

should  !><•  ill  the  annual  rate  of  at  least 
225,000  <-ars,  for  the  last  two  years  have 
,  less  than  half  that  figure.  Of  course, 
this  only  delays  the  ultimate  heavy  orders 
which  will  he  necessary  to  put  the  roads 
in    the   required   condition. 

"The   equipmenl    companies    which    will 

first  feel  the  benefits  of  a  buying  move- 
ment are  the  specialty  companies,  such 
as  the  Railway  steel  Spring  Co.  and  Amer- 
ican Brake  Shoe  A:  Foundry  Co.  Their 
product  is  small  and  consequently  can 
lie  delivered  and  paid  for  months  before 
ordered  at  the  same  time  can  he 
built.  The  specialty  companies,  on  the 
ot  her  hand,  arc  |  he  first  to  feel  a  depression. 
"The  year  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  ended  with  April,  hut  the 
reporl  will  not  be  issued  for  six  or  eight 
week-..  It  i-  understood  that  the  com- 
pany earned  about  I  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mon slock. 


DECLINE   IN    THE    PRODUCTION    OF 
GOLD 

M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  VEconom- 
iste  Frangais,  printed  recently  an  article 
on  the  world's  gold  production,  in  which  lie 
showed  that  production  was  sensibly 
declining.  This  fact  he  regards  as  "  an 
economic  phenomenon  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance." The  production  from  a  little 
more  than  501)  million  francs  in  1NX.">  rose 
to  600  million  francs  in  1890,  and  then 
"jumped  by  enormous  hounds"  to  over 
1,600  million  francs  in  L899.  After  a 
temporary  set  hack,  due  to  war,  it  again 
mounted     from      1,380     million     francs     in 

1901  to  2,300  million  in  1908.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  remarks  that  the  world  in  that 
period  (1901-1908)  learned  to  accommodate 
itself  to  a  constant  and  rapid  increase 
amounting  to  aboul  100  million  francs  a 
year,  so  thai  all  this  new  gold  "easily 
found  employment."     Hut   from    1909  the 


rate  of  production  began  to  slacken;  at 
first  it  was  scarcely  appreciable,  hut  it 
amounted  in  1011  to  35  million  francs, 
in  1012  to  120  million  francs,  and  in  1013 
to  60  million  francs.     M.   Leroy-Beaulieu 

raises  the  question  whether  this  change 
does  not  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
I  le  says: 

"After  the  tremendous  expansion   which 

characterized  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, are  we  to  see  the  production  of  gold 
remain  stationary  or  even  fall  away  as  it 
has  done  before  at  different  times,  notably 
when  from  S00  million  francs  in  I860  it 
fell  little  by  little  to  the  neighborhood 
of  .">!)!)  millions  in  1880  and  the  years  fol- 
lowing? It  is  a  grave  problem  which 
presonts  itself  here. 

"The  three  great  gold-producing  coun- 
tries still  are  the  Transvaal,  the  United 
Slates,     and      Australia,     the     firsl      having 

gradually   gained   on    the  other   two  and 
nttnued  <>n  page  1230) 
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SSEife  To  Europe 


m     IvTorvtreaL- Quehec   to  Bristol  En^. 


'j  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  3^  days  at  sea, 
l»  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passeiiRer  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Chicago,  111.,  "4  W.  Adams  St. 


,1  I'aul,  Minn.,  4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 
buluth.  Minn..  424  w.  Superior  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  250  Market  St. 


Halifax,  N.  S.,  123  H,,l!is  St. 
Toronto,  <>nt..  68  King  St.,  K. 
Quebec,  Que.,  Can.North.Dpt. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  214  Park  Building 


Montreal,  Que,  226  St.  James  St. 
Ottawa,  Ont  .  Russell  II,, use  Bl'k. 
Winnipeg,  Man..  588N.MalnSt. 


HUDSON  RTVER 
I  BY  DAYLIGHT 

I 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 


J 


! 


steamers  in  America. 

"Washington    Irving" 

"  Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"Albany" 

Service  daily  except  Sunday.  All 
through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  accepted.  Music;  restau- 
rant. Easy  connections  North,  East  and 
West.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated 
summer  literature. 

Hudson    River    Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


\y////////////////////////M^^^^^ 
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BY  SPECIALLY  CHARTERED 

S.S.LAPLAND 

28000  tons  displacement 

Largest  steamer  to  South 

America  thru  Panama  Canal 

GATES  TOURS  -Toledo.Ohio 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  A-S 


Europe 


OI|    P  NAPLES 

^L\_  J.O     "'   GLASG0W 
^^  First  cabin.     University  man 

leader.  Othertours.  Tin-  Mn-ll  1,11  I'ai'ties, 
Box  X,  ima  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organizing  a  party.     Experienced  leaders. 

Established  1900 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1137  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 

ADICMT    17th  ANNUAL   CRUISE, 

UiXlfill  1    ?e^-.;A  i  £s  dHaySl  H°°  up- 

».S>.  "Rotterdam     (24,170 

Tons).    Stop-overs;  Paris  or  London,  1  week, 

$30.    F.  G.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

bknrr  the  Track  in  Europe" 

U I  is  a  Free  Booklet  telling  about 

Auto-Tours  and  our  other 

novel    travel    plans.      INTER=TRAVEL, 

134  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

ROYAL  TOURS  feifr 

Ideal    Ton  I'm    to    Europe    with    special 
Recreational  Features.    $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Best  of  Europe— Italy  to  England 

June  24.     Party  of  cultured  people  for  in- 
telligent travel.    Moderate  cost.    Booklet. 
Dr.  Flick,  Prof.  Europe  Hist.,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

33rd  Season — Limited  Parties 

Exceptional  Advantages 

PAINE  TOURS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


TOURS 


FOR    THE     DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELER 
WHO  DEMANDS    THE    BEST 

EUROPE 

Tlic  Most  Wonderful  Itineraries  Ever  Planned 

SPECIAL  TOURS 

British   Isles,    Russia,   Grand    Swiss 

Tour,  Grand  German  Tour, 

General  Tours 

Small  Parties.         Frequent  Departures. 
AUTOMOBILE    TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Europe.  $800  tv>$  1350. 

ROUNDTHE  WORLD 

Five  months  to  a  year.    Frequent  depar- 
tures August  to  January. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you? 
RAYMOND  A    HIIIKIlMli  CO. 

Boston    New  York    Phila.  Chic.   S.  Fr. 


E   VJ    R  O   F»   E 

Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean  and  Northern  Countries 

Efficient  Management.     Small  Parties. 

Pension  Tours  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Inclusive  rates:  J1625  and  J2000 

The  P»  i  I  g  r  i  m  Tours 

300  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago    San  Fran. 


The  Economical  European  Guide 
tells  how  to  see  All  Europe  (England.  France, 
Belgium,  Holland.  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy),  in  50  days  for  $100.  or  in  1U0 
days  for  $170,  etc.  (complete  expenses). 

How  to  travel  all  over  Belgium  for  $2.27; 
Switzerland  $8.68;  Italy  $12.28.  Saves  75$  every 
way.  5th  Edition,  120  pages.  Price  25  cents. 
David  McKay,  Pub.,  604  S,  «  ashing  tun  S<i..  Phila. 


T°EVROPE$/jnM 


ViaDeautiful  St.Lawrence  Route. Modern 
Boats  Excellent  Service.Dooktet  Free. 
DONALDSON  LINE  183  NoDearbomSt  ChicaSo 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $8IO 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248  Washington  Si..  Boston:  1246  Broadway. N.Y 


A" 


:i_TA  TOURS 

Summer  vacation  tours  to  Europe.  Small 
parties.  Inclusive  prices.  Moderate  cost. 
Send  for  Rook  let  and  itineraries.  Frank 
R.Selleck,2K>  N.Monroe  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  v1:ak 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  210  £.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE 


Five  Series  of  Spring 
and  Summer  Tours 
to  all  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Early  tours  via  Mediter- 
ranean. Complete  range  of  routes  and 
fares.     Exclusive  features. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  de  Luxe,  43d  Annual  Series.    All 
the  best  routes.     Program  ready. 
Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245 Broadway,  264  5th  Ave., New  York 
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PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

VISIT  THE  COAST  OF  MAINE 
and  the  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

YOU  can  cruise  for  a  week  within  the  Gulf  of   Maine  on  the  finest 
American  Merchant  Vessels— superb    table   service      luxurious 
state-rooms — visiting 

The  Most  Wonderful  Vacation  Country  in  North  America 

And    never    he    distant    by    more    than  a   day's  journey   from    New 
York  or  Boston. 

Big  new  steel  steamships  connect  New 
York  and  Boston  with  the  summer  resorts 
of  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

Your  choice  of  15  routes.    Total  2400  statute  miles.     Combine  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  travel  with  the  most  invigorating  vacation. 

Send  for  .Booklet  B 

EASTERN  STEAMSHIP  CORPORATION 


Pier  19,  North  River,  New  York 


India  Wharf,  Boston 


19  Hay  All  Expehse  $■ 

If.  l/A I  Northern  Cruise 


including  all  essential  expenses,  vis- 
iting Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  and  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, the  Norway  of  America . 
This  cruise  to  thesejoreign  lands  on  the 
new  steamers  STEPHANO  and  FLORI- 
ZEL  of  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  the  most  novel,  delightful  and 
health-giving  vacation  you  ever  experienced. 
The  ships  are  built  espe*  ially  for  tourists;  are 
fitted  with  every  device  to  insure  safety. 

Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  and  sea  sports. 
No  hotel  billsortransfers.  Youliveon  theship. 
Reduced  rates  for  superior  accom- 
modations during  May  and  June. 
Send  now  for  handsome  booklet  67 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 
17  Battery  Place  New  York 


BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

EUROPEAN  VACATION  TOURC 

*™  Italy, Switz. ,  Ger. ,  Fr.,  Eng.,  Norway^* 

$165-TWENTY  SEPARATE  T0URS-$535 
Free  Booklet  D  601  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


lJU.'.IJi^EUIJafflMTrlsl.|l|giH 


Sail  in  May,  June,  July.  Best  routes,  best 
management,  best  testimonials,  and  lowest 
prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

■i»U.  and  MRS.  W I  I.FORD  S.  CONROWS^SJ 
All  travel  First  Class.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany.  Belgium.  England.  Auto  Trips.  Many  un- 
usual places  visited.  $690.  Steamer  extra.  Write 
R.  T.  MOUNT.  27  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


BURKAU  OF 


UniversityTravel 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


The  besttouristheone  thathas  the  best  leader; 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

Oreeoe,      Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway.    Russia. 
The  Outdoor  Tom- 
Italy  in   October. 
Frequent  Sailings,  June  6— September  19. 

.    The  Double  Tour: 

The  Crimea,  Caucasus, 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan  :  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 

The  Standard  Tour :  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31,  or  November  28, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May  for 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Special  Announcement  ready  now.      Write 
for  details. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


<  -  <  >  I  \  < .     I  < »    W  A  S  II  I  %  ti  T  O  \  ! 

Read    Harriet    E.    Monroe's    '•  IVnull- 
Ing-tOli:    Its   "Mollis  and   ln-mhi  , 
Illustrated.     $1.00. 

FINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


HAMBURG/\AMERICAN 

Largest  SS.Co^^        ^»W        442  SHIPS 
inthe       W  ^k       1,417,710 

WORLD  J  %       TONS 

TRAVEL 

BY 

World's  Largest 
Steamships 

"IMPERAT0R" 

and 

"VATERLAND" 

LONDON 
PARIS,  HAMBURG 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 
Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call : 
Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Two  Cruises 
Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days  each  cruise — 
$900.00  and  up 

Leaving  New  York,  January  16, 1915, 
by  S.  S.  CINCINNATI.  January  31, 
by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND.  Itinerary 
includes    San   Diego    and  Panama  - 

Pacific  Expositions. 
Cost   includes   all    necessary   ex- 
penses afloat  and  ashore. 

11  'rite  for  illustrated  book 
giving  J  nil  iujorviatior. . 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Bait  imore.Boston 

Pittsburgh,      Chicago,     New 

Orleans,    Minneapolis,   St. 

Louis,    San  Francisco, 

Montreal 
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nd  of  the  Sky" 


Spend  Your  Summer 
Vacation  in  the 
"Land  of  the  Sky" 


Among  the  gigantic  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Car- 
olina, at  an  average  height  of 
2000  feet  above  sea  level, 
are  the  cool,  picturesque  re- 
sorts of  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 
The  scenery  is  always  grand, 
outdoor  life  invigorating  and 
the  evenings  cool,  restful  and  recuperative. 
You  may  indulge  to  your  heart's  content  in  such 
outdoor  sports  as: 

Golf,   Tennis,   Fishing,    Shooting,    Boating,    Canoeing, 
Riding,  Driving,  Automobiling  and  Mountain  Climbing. 

In  this  lovely  section  of  Western  North  Carolina  are  many 
beautiful  resorts,  among  them  being:  Asheville,  Tryon,  Hendersonville, 
Brevard,  Saluda,  Waynesville,  Balsam,  Hot  Springs,  Flat  Rock,  ar>d 
Lake  Toxaway,  in  the  '  'Beautiful  Sapphire  Country. ' ' 

Tourist  tickets  now  on  sale  to  resorts  in  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky." 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 
Premier  Carrier   of  the   South 
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READY  JUNE  1  Oth 

THE  POLITICAL  SHAME 
OF  MEXICO 

By  EDWARD  I.  BELL 
Formerly  Bdttor  of  La.  Prwnsa 

Here    is    fearlessly     and    authoritatively     disclosed    the    real 

status  and    the  international   ramifications   of   Mexico's    political 

shame.         It    is    a  non-partisan    book,    sparing    neither  side    in  its 

showing-up   of   intrigue,    ignorance,  and    villainy.       Illustrated.      8vo. 

>  ?.00  net.    Postage  20  cents. 

THE  REAL  MEXICO 

By  HAMILTON  FYFE 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times 

'The  book  is  receiving  high  praise  and  it  deserves  it,  because  it  deals  sanely 
with  events  since  the  downfall  of  Diaz." — N.  Y.  Sun.     12mo.   $1.25  net.  Postage  1  Jc. 


City  Efficient,    City  Beautiful 

Modern  City  Planning 
and  Maintenance 

By  FRANK  KOESTER 

The  city  efficient,  the  city  useful  and  the  city  sanitary 
are  all  achievements  of  proper  city  planning.  Mr.  Koester 
has  written  a  pioneer  work  founded  on  his  wide  experience 
in  this  country  and  in  Germany  where  he  has  long  be<  n 
identified  with  the  city  planning  movement. 
$00  pp.  4/0.  Illustrated  wit  it  o; "er  200  photographs  and 
diagrams.     $0.00  net;  postage  40  cents. 


Morocco,  The    Bizarre 

By  GEORGE  EDMUND  HOLT 

Mr.  Holt  tells  of  his  expedition  and  visit  to  Raisuli, 
the  bandit,  and  of  the  ex-ruler,  Abdul-Aziz,  lie 
pictures  the  Moor  in  his  native  element,  and  inter- 
prets his  philosophy,  humor,  religion  and  Oriental 

duplicity. 

Illustrated  $2.00  net.  Postage  14  cents. 


Why  Ulster  Rebels! 

Irish  Land  and  Irish  Liberty 

A  Study  of  the  New  Lords  of  the  Soil 
By  MICHAEL  J.  F.  McCARTHY 

This  is  the  first  book  of'its  kind  devoted  to  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  Irish  life  and  character  represented  by 
the  three  types — the  gentleman,  the  farmer  and  the 
laborer.  It  discusses  the  political  and  social  undercur- 
rents that  underlie  the  present  uprising  in  Ulster. 
jS  illustrations.     Sr'O.    $2.2j  net. 


Canal  Tolls 

and 

American  Shipping 

By  LEWIS  NIXON 

Both  sides  of  the  Canal  Controversy  reviewed  and 
the-  various  interpretations  of  the  treaties  impartially 

examined. 

i2>no.  ?/..?.5  tut.  Postage  10  tents. 


Common  Sense 
Golf 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE 

A  practll  al  and  unorthodox  system  of 
self-instrui  tion  thai  offi  n  no  fixed 
of  play,  but  aims  to  find  the  simples) 
appealing  to  every 
man's  individuality  and  peculiar  limita- 
tions.   Illustrated,    izmo.    1 5  cent 


The  Antarctic  Penguins 

By  G.  MURRAY  LEVICK,  R.  N. 

Member  of  the  Scientific  Staff  of  the  Scott 

Antarctic  Expedition 

When  Captain  Scott  made  hlsdai  h 
Pole,  Dr.  LevicJc  remained  in  winter  quar- 

01  ilie 
animal  lifeol  1  he  Antarctic,  and 

aunity  life  <>i  t  be  Penguins 
in  their  rookeries.    Illustrated  with  remark* 
able  filintiiKraphs  from  moving  picture  ncga- 
1  jrno.     $1  .SO  net. 
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having  taken  the  lead  in  1898;  the  last 
having  gone  almost  side  by  side  with  the 
second  until  1905,  but  having  considerably 

fallen  olT  since  then.  These  three  countries 
furnish  together  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  auriferous  production. 

"The  most  novel  and  salient  point  which 
appears  is  the  diminution  in  the  auriferous 
production  of  Transvaal  which,  from  1912 
to  1913,  lias  decreased  more  than  30 
millions  of  francs.  This  decrease  co 
from  the  famous  district  of  Witwatersrand, 
which  produces  likewise,  except  for  40 
millions,  all  the  gold  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
foreign  mines  having  never  been  of  very 
meat  importance.  Witwatersrand,  the 
production  of  which  has  never  up  to  the 
present  ceased  to  increase,  save  during  the 
war.  gave  last  year  only  8,430,9i»s  ounces  of 
tine  gold,  against  8,753,568  in  1912.  An 
ounce  of  gold  being  worth  107  francs,  this 
is  about  902  million  francs  against  936 
millions.  We  said,  last  year,  that  Wit- 
watersrand was  near  its  apogee.  Has  this 
now  been  reached  and  will  the  production 
of  its  mines  be  seen  to  diminish  from  now 
on?      We   reproduce    below    its    production 

during  the  last  ten  years,  since  the  con- 
tinuance of  exploitation  on  a  normal  foot- 
ing after  the  South-African  War  in  1904: 

(In  fine  ounces — 1  oz.  troy  equals  31  grs.;  1  oz. 
equals  107  grs.) 

1904 3,653,794  1909 7,039.136 

1905 4.706,433  1910 7,228,588 

1906 5,559,534  lull 7.896  802 

1907 6.220.227  1912 8,753  568 

1908 6,782,538  1913 8,430.988 

"W7hat  is  the  cause  of  the  very  marked 
reduction  in  1913,  which  amounted  to  very 
nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  production!'  The 
historj'  of  Witwatersrand  is,  above  all, 
varied.  It  has  been  subject  to  the  most 
severe  military  and  political  disputes,  to 
the  terrible  South-African  War,  after  the 
Jameson  expedition,  which  was  a  foretaste 
of  it.  It  has  suffered  from  an  almost 
chronic  economic  evil,  insufficiency  of 
labor:  the  importation  of  Chinese  author- 
ized for  some  years  before  being  forbidden, 
and  that  of  ignorant  natives  who  were 
sought  not  only  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
near-by  regions  but  even  from  the  depths 
of  the  tropics,  has  never  been  able  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  wholly  satisfactory 
way,  any  more  than  the  progress  in  me- 
chanical drills.  To  this  common  insuffi- 
ciency of  labor  have  come  to  be  added  at 
different  times  the  strikes  of  the  white 
workers  who  fill  the  positions  where  a 
skilled  workman  is  necessary.  These 
strikes,  to  which  have  been  added  railway 
strikes,  have  taken  an  important  and  grave 
aspect,  particularly  last  year.  They  have 
had  as  a  resull  the  exodus  of  a  great 
number  of  native  workmen,  terrified  by  the 
outrages  which  the  strikers  committed, 
little  anxious  to  remain  in  their  compounds 
earning  nothing.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  gold-mines,  which  reached 
191,000  al  the  end  of  December,  1912,  and 
nearly  208,000  in  March.  1913,  fell  to 
152,000  al  the  end  of  September.  By  the 
end  of  December  it  had  gone  up  to  180,000 
again.  It  seems  indeed  thai  1  his  consider- 
able delicit  explains  the  falling  off  in  ex- 
traction of  metal.  Up  to  Ma\  the  produc- 
tion kept  increasing  and  maintained  itself 
(except  in  March)  above  the  level  of  1912. 
Dating  from  June  the  decline  began,  and.  in 
December,  the  difference  as  regards  the 
previous  year  was  not  less  than  10.'!, 000 
ounces,  or  more  than  13  per  cent.  If  the 
work    had    been    carried    on    under    normal 

conditions,  the  diminution  in  the  produc- 
tion al  Witwatersrand  doubtless  would  not 
ha\ e  occurred. 

"  Furthermore,  we  must  reaffirm  the  ob- 
servations  which    we    made  a  year  ago. 
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Aside  from  the  labor  question,  the  time 

when,   for  natural   reasons,   the   production 

of  Witwatersrand  will  begin  to  diminish 

little  by  little  does  not  seem  far  off.  The 
best  placer  mines  are  on  the  point  of  being 
exhausted,  and  it  is  indisputable  thai  to- 
day the  yield  of  the  veins  is  generally  grow- 
ing smaller  as  they  go  deeper,  so  that  the 
deep  levels,  especially  when  one  gets  far 
enough  away  from  the  surface,  are  far 
from  as  valuable  as  the  old  mines.  There 
is  to  be  foreseen  then  in  the  near  future  a 
diminution  in  the  extraction  which  must 
gradually  take  place. 

"In  the  United  States  the  production 
has  already  for  some  years  had  a  tendency 
to  diminish.  It  reached  its  maximum  in 
1909  with  4,N21,000  ounces,  valued  at  more 
than  500,000,000  francs  ($102,500,000);  in 
1911  it  still  amounted  to  4,087,000  ounces, 
or  $96,890,000;  in  1912,  4,521,000  ounces, 
or  $93,450,000.  In  1913  it  fell  away  to 
4,271,000  ounces,  or  $88,300,000.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  deficit  reaches  almost 
12  per  cent,  under  the  most  favorable  year. 
The  falling  off  in  Alaska  is  the  most  strik- 
ing. It  is  due  in  part  to  the  exhaustion  of 
certain  alluvial  deposits;  in  part  to  the  bad 
weather  which  reduced  the  working  season 
on  many  placers  far  below  normal. 

"It  is  possible  that  temporarily  we  must 
go  through  a  period  of  stagnant  or  even 
decreasing  gold  production.  Our  economic 
organism  must  become  accustomed  to  it. 
An  annual  accumulation  of  gold  which 
would  remain  at  about  2,000,000,000  francs 
seems,  furthermore,  to  be  amply  sufficient 
for  all  needs  if  use  is  made  of  perfected 
and  up-to-date  methods  of  payment,  such 
as  checks,  transfer  of  debts  and  clearings, 
which  economize  the  precious  metals  with- 
out entailing  any  abuse  of  fiduciary  circu- 
lation. It  is  unfortunately  a  method  of 
which  we  are  too  ignorant  in  France.  The 
check  in  the  movement  of  the  extraction 
of  gold  should  be  a  warning  to  us." 

THRIFT   IN   EUROPE 

Mr  Straus,  in  his  Investors'  Magazine, 
writing  of  lessons  in  thrift  one  may 
learn  abroad,  remarks  that  Americans  do 
not  boast  of  their  thrift,  partly  because 
"  they  have  so  little  of  it,"  but  in  larger 
degree  because  it  is  their  habit  to  "  boast 
of  extravagance  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of."  He  believes,  however,  that 
there  are  indications  of  an  inclination  here 
to  learn  some  of  those  first  lessons  of  thrift 
so  greatly  needed.  If  only  we  would 
practise  that  virtue  in  the  same  degree 
that  the  French  do,  we  might  "  double  our 
national  wealth  in  a  short  time."  He 
finds  in  every  detail  of  contemporary 
French  life  evidence  of  a  thrift  that  en- 
abled that  people  in  so  short  a  time  to  pay 
off  the  great  German  war  indemnity  of 
1871,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,000.  Mr. 
Straus  says  further: 

"Motoring  through  southern  France, 
I  was  struck  by  the  patience  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  French  farmer  cul- 
tivates his  land.  Everjr  square  inch  is  in 
till  and  the  land  is  cultivated  and  fer- 
tilized with  a  care  that  would  make  an 
American  farmer  marvel.  Small  farms, 
of  course,  are  the  rule  in  France.  They  have 
learned  the  great  lesson  that  20  acres  in- 
tensively cultivated  produce  larger  re- 
turns than  80  acres  handled  in  the  slovenly 
manner  so  common  in  America.  Even  the 
cliffs  and  the  hillsides  are  utilized  by  series 
of  terraces,  and  the  result  of  this  thrift 
and  care  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
Frenchman  gets  more  than  double  the  yield 
per  acre  the  American  farmer  obtains. 

"In  France  there  are  346  savings  deposi- 
tors to  each  thousand  of  population,  while 
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Rubber-soled  shoes  are  correct 
this  Summer  in  town  and  out, 
for  street  and  sport.    Fashion- 
able and  comfortable,  they  ease  the 

foot  and  cushion  the  tread,  besides  possessing 
that  agreeable  leisure  look  which  harmonizes 
ideally  with  the  softness  of  one's  summer  ''rig." 

"WEEK-END" 
Rubber-Sole  Blucher  Oxford— $4.50 

Extra-pliable  Russet  Leather;  athletic  last;  full,  round 
toe;  red  pure  Para  rubber  sole  and  heel,  saddle- 
stitched  clear  around  the  heel  to  a  leather  welt;  in- 
destructible, waterproof  Brown  Duck  lining;  'custom" 
Stitched  uppers. 

Exclusive  Custom  Styles 

$4  and  up 

There  are  100  Exclusive  Regal  Stores  and  900  Accredited 
Regal  Agents.     Write  for  our  Summer  Style  Book — it's  free. 

REGAL    SHOE    COMPANY 

265  Summer  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


ALASKA  the  great  scenic  region 
of  the  world  —is  now  open  to  tourists. 
A  delightful  ocean  voyage  through 
the  "Inside  Passage"  to  Sitka  and 
Skagway — and  then  beyond  the  shores 
by  rail  and  steamer  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Yukon  country. 

Unequaled  mountain  scenery.  Ex- 
cellent fishing.  Modern  conveniences. 
Special  round  trip  rates.  Beautiful 
descriptive  literature  sent  free  on  request. 
Write  today.     Address 

Herman  Writ;,   Gen.  Asjt. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON 

ROUTE 

127  W.  Washington  Street.  Chicago 
J.  E.  Demp»ey,  Traffic  Mgr. 
W.  P.  &  Y.  Route 
!  Alaska  Building.  Seattle.  Walk. 


HEAP  BIG 

Fishing 

The  minute  the  ice  is  out 
they're  jumping — the  bi<r,  hungry 
trout,  salmon  and  bass,  down  in 

MAINE 

For  excitement  and  pure  joy 
there's  no  sport  like  it. 

Hut  you'll  >jvt  something  more  than 

bitf  fish.      You'll   get    the  spring  air  of 

these  woods  and  a  new  kind  of  appetite, 
and  a  rest  that  will  make  you  over. 

Our  free  booklets.  "I  Go-A-Fishing"  and 
"Maine  Guides,"  tell  you  where  and  how  to 
go.    Send  for  them. 

Address  Vacation  Bureau 

171  Broadway,  Room  304,  New  York 
NYu  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 

Boston  &   Maine  R.  K. 

Maine  Central  K.   R. 


Italy  lias  only  320.  Yet  even  this  figure  id 
high  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Tinted 
States.  Where  there  are  only  99  savings 
depositors  per  thousand. 

■•.Many  of  the  cities  of  Italy  are  pros- 
perous, energetic,  and  modern  and  their 
administration  is  far  ahead  of  that  of 
the  best-governed  American  municipalities. 
Graft  and  inefficiency  seem  to  be  un- 
known in  municipal  administration  lure. 
The  cities  are  careful  to  preserve  their 
objects  of  historical  interest,  which,  of 
course,  have  a  tremendous  monetary 
value  because  of  the  tourist-  they  bring, 
entirely  apart  from  their  sentimental 
value." 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  G.  II..••   Bronx.   N.   Y. — "What  do  you 

know  about  the  word  gringo .'  I  see  from  the 
newspapers  that  it  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
the  refrain  of  a  song  of  Robert  Burns — "Green 
grow  the  rashes,  <>'" — sung  by  our  soldiers 
during  the  Mexican  War  of  1846.    Is  this  correct?" 

Gringo  is  an  old  Spanish  word — one  that 
antedates  the  Mexican  War  by  more  than  sixty 
years.  It  is  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(1891):  "Gringo  (Sp.)  In  Spanish  America,  one 
of  English  blood  or  speech:  a  contemptuous 
epithet."  The  New  Standard  qualifies  this, 
and  says:  "In  Spanish  America,  a  foreigner, 
particularly  an  American  or  one  of  English  blood 
or  speech;  a  contemptuous  epithet.  [Sp.  gib- 
berish.) The  word  may  be  found  also  in  Melchior 
Emmanuel  Nunez  de  Taboada's  "  Dictionnaire 
Espagnol-Francais."  published  in  Paris  in  lK4.r> — 
Gringo,  -ga,  adj.  (figure  ct  familien  Grec, 
hebreu.     On    le    dit    d'une  chose  inintelligible." 

Translation:  "Gringo,  -ga  (figuratively  and 
colloquially)  Greek,  Hebrew.  It  is  said  of  a 
thing  that  is  not  intelligible." 

The  word  has  been  traced  back  to  an  earlier 
date — 1787.  It  occurs  and  is  explained  in  P. 
Esteban  de  Terreros  y  Pando's  "  Diccionario 
Castellano."  published  in  Madrid  In  that  year. 
See  Vol.  II,  p.  240,  col.  1: 

"Gringos,  llaman  en  Malaga  a  los  estranjeros, 
que  tienen  cierta  especie  de  acento,  que  los  priva 
de  una  locucion  facil  y  natural  Castellana;  y  en 
Madrid  dan  el  mismo,  y  por  la  misma  causa  con 
particularidad  a  los  Irlandeses." 

Roughly  translated,  this  means:  "GRINGOS. 
The  name  given  in  Malaga  to  those  foreigners 
who  have  a  certain  accent  which  prevents  them 
from  speaking  Spanish  fluently  and  naturally; 
and  in  Madrid  the  same  term  is  used  for  the  same 
reason,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Irish." 

"P.  V.  L.."  Regina,  Sask.,  Can. — "Is  it  ever 
correct  to  use  the  phrase  'going  to  go'  to  express 
an  indefinite  futurity  not  contained  in  the  word 
'going'?" 

"Going  to  go"  is  always  pleonastic  and  there- 
fore incorrect. 

"J,  B.  K .."  Spring  Hope.  N.  O. — "1.   Which  of 

the  following  questions  is  correct  and  win  I  I  . 
I  am  speaking  to  a  person  over  the  telephone  and 
am  not  certain  of  his  identity,  and  desiring  to 
know,  should  I  say,  '  Who  is  this  I  am  speaking  to?  ' 
or, '  w ho  is  that  I  am  speaking  to."  2.  Are  both 
permissible?  •'<  Is  there  still  a  further  style? 
If  so  what?" 

One  may  say.  "  Who  is  this  to  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing'.'"  but  the  best  wa>  is  to  ask  the  question, 
"To  whom  am  I  speaking?" 

"('  I)  MeC."  Colusa.  Pal.— "Which  is 
correct  Capitol  citi/  or  Capital  citij .'  For  example: 
Mr  Smith  returned  from  the  Capital  or  Capitol 
city.'  " 

The  Capitol  is  the  building  occupied  by  the 
National  Congress  at  Washington,  the  capital 
is  the  chief  city  or  town  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment. So  that  everything  depends  upon  what 
the  person  using  the  sentence  jmi  submit  means. 
If  he  means  that  Mr.  Smith  returned  from  the 
.chief  city  or  town  of  the  country,   then   capita 
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is  right,  but  with  a  lower-case  initial  letter. 
If,  however,  he  means  that  Mr.  Smith  has  re- 
turned from  the  city  where  Congress  is  in  session, 
he  max  say  correctly  Capitol  city,  by  which  ho 
means  tho  city  whore  the  Capitol  is  situated. 

"H.  D.  M.,"  Memphis,  Tenn. — "Which  is 
correct:  '  No  one  was  present  other  than  John  and 
me,'  or  'other  than  .John  and  I'?" 

If  the  sentence  had  been  completed  there 
would  have  been  no  doubt  of  the  correct  pronoun 
to  use.  "  No  one  was  present  other  than  John  and 
I  who  were  present."  But  the  original  sentence  is 
faulty  in  construction.  Transposo  the  words: 
"No  one  other  than  John  and  I  was  present." 
That  tins  is  pleonastic  strikes  one  at  once.  Why 
say  so  much  when  ono  may  say  tho  same  tiling 
in  fewer  words:  "  Only  John  and  I  were  present  "  ? 

"A.  E.  M.,"  Bison,  Kan. — "Kindly  explain  the 
following  extract  from  a  ' will ' :  'I  give  the  rest 
and  residue  of  my  estate,  real  estate,  personal 
and  mixed,  of  which  seized  and  possessed,  to  be 
equally  divided.' " 

The  extract  means  that  the  testator  devises  the 
property  of  which  he  is  seized  and  possessed  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  beneficiaries  under 
his  will.  "  Seized  and  possessed  "  means  "of  which 
the  person  [making  the  disposition,  will,  or  what- 
ever it  be]  is  in  possession  as  owner"  at  the  time. 

"F.  G.  F.,"  Lawrence,  Kan. — "Kindly  tell 
me  if  the  word  '  gotten '  in  this  sentence,  '  the  men 
have  gotten  together  for  this  debate,'  is  either 
correct  or  graceful  English." 

It  is  not  graceful  English — assembled  ex- 
presses in  one  word  what  "gotten  together"  does 
in  two. 

"S.  H.  A.,"  Stamford,  Conn. — "Please  give 
pronunciation  of  Gatun,  Culebra,  Chagres." 

Gatun  is  pronounced  ga'-tun— 
and  "u"  as  in  rule.  Culebra 
ku-le'bra — "u"  as  in  rule,  "e"  as  in  they,  and  "a" 
as  in  artistic.  Chagres  is  pronounced  cha'gres — 
"ch"  as  in  church,  "a"  as  in  arm,  "e"  as  in  pen. 

"M.  S.  H.,"  Rock  Valley,  la. — "Please  give 
correct  pronunciation  and  explain  the  origin  of 
Zyziphus  Jujube,  a  kind  of  date  said  to  be  adapted 
to  our  climate." 

You  refer  to  zizyphus  jujuba.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  zizyphos,  which  means 
"jujube."  It  is  a  large  spiny  shrub  having  white 
flowers  and  drupelike  fruit.  This  is  the  plant 
that  some  writers  claim  supplied  Christ's  crown  of 
thorns.  Zizyphus  is  pronounced  ziz'i-fus — first  "  i " 
as  in  pin ;  second  "i "  as  in  habit;  "  u  "  as  in  but. 

"A.  J.  H.,"  Aberystwyth,  Great  Britain. — 
"Kindly  decide  the  following  point  for  me:  'A 
musical  instrument-maker  would  classify  metals 
according  to  the  note  they  emitted  when  struck; 
a  foundryman  would  classify  them  according  to 
their  strength,  weight,  or  durability;  a  metallur- 
gist might  choose  their  alloy-making  qualities; 
and  so  on,  each  choosing  the  characteristic  which 
helped  (or  would  help)  him  in  his  work.'" 

Either  form  is  correct.  The  form  "which 
helped  him  in  his  work"  seems  preferable  in  view 
of  the  context. 

"F.  P.,"  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — "Kindly  tell  me 
if  you  consider  the  following  expression  a  good 
one:  'The  prospects  have  never  been  nearly  as 
good — '" 

Omit  the  word  nearly.  "  The" prospects  have 
never  been  as  good."  It  may  be  that  you  wish 
to  emphasize  the  degree  of  goodness,  and,  there- 
fore, used  nearly,  but  "altogether"  or  "quite  as 
good"  is  preferable. 

"3J'\L'r"  New  York-  N-  Y.— "Kindly  inform 
me  which  is  correct:  'Awake  me  in  the  morning  ' 
or  '  Wake  me  in  the  morning.'" 

Both  words,  awake  and  wake,  are  used  correctly. 

"J.  D.  T.,"  Toronto,  Can.— "Are  the  following 
sentences  correct:  'I  wiU  try  and  do  it  '  'How 
did  you  enjoy  yourself?'  'He  only  acknowledges 
one  debt  ?" 

No;  the  first  and  third  sentences  are  not 
correct.  Say  rather,  "I  will  try  to  do  it";  "He 
acknowledges  only  one  debt."  "How  did  you 
enjoy  yourself?"  is  an  English  idiom,  and  there- 
fore correct  by  sanction  of  usage. 

"I.  M.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct  :  His  astonishment  is  beyond 
compare  ?  Can  the  word  'compare'  be  used  in 
this  manner? 

It  is  an  archaic  or  poetical  use  for  ■ '  comparison. ' ' 
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Mexico 


April  30. — During  severe  fighting  between  the 
<  onstitutionalfsts and  federals  at  Tampicothe 
Ward  liner  Coutilla  is  shelled  by  the  former 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  bringing  amis 
to  the  Huerta  for 

May    1. — Dr.  Edward    Ryan,  of  the   American 
Red   Cross,   captured   at    Zacatccas  and   under 
death-sentence  as  a  spj  .  is  released  by  Huerta 
as  a  result  of  pressure  applied  lv  Great  Britain 
Spain.  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 

Carranza  will  not  neutralize  the  Tampico  oil 
zone,  hut  promises  to  protect  all  foreign 
property. 

May  2. — The  South-American  mediators  request 
Huerta  Carranza.  and  this  country  to  name 
peace  delegates  for  a  joint  conference 

There  is  a  slight  skirmish  between  Federals  and 

United  States  troops  at   the  Vera  Cruz  water- 
works. 
More  refugees  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz. 

May  3. — Carranza.  tho  willing  to  mediate,  re- 
fuses to  suspend  hostilities  against   Huerta. 

The  Montana  leaves  Vera  Cruz  with  the  bodies 
of  the  Marines  who  fell  at  the  capture  of  that 
city. 

May  4. — The  A.  B.  C.  peace  envoys  withdraw 
their  invitation  to  Carranza  to  send  a  delegate 
to  the  mediation  conference,  as  a  result  of  his 
refusal  to  cease  warfare 

A  Ward  liner,  riddled  with  bullets,  arrives  in 
New  York  bringing  refugees  from  Tampico 

May  5. — Huerta  sends  his  family  to  a  Pacific 
port,  as  if  in  readiness  to  flee  or  to  take  the 
field  himself. 

Niagara  Falls.  Canada  is  selected  as  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  mediation  conference. 

May  6. — It  is  reported  that  hundreds  of  Mexicans 
are  seeking  American  protection  at  Vera  Cruz, 
fearing  V ilia's  wrath. 

Foreign 

April  30. — Colonel  Roosevelt  and  party  reach 
Manaos  on  the  Amazon  safely,  homeward 
bound. 
King  George's  chauffeur  is  struck  by  a  petition 
hurled  at  the  King  by  a  militant  suffragette  in 
London. 

May  1. — A  German  aeronaut  and  his  passengers 
landing   at    Perm.    Russia,   are   sentenced 
solitary  confinement. 

May  2. — Joseph  Caillaux.  reinstated  in  the 
cabinet,  challenges  his  opponent  to  a  duel. 

In  a  Paris  suffrage  test-vote,  only  17.000 
supporters  are  discoverable. 

May  4. — A  portrait  of  Henry  .lames  by  Sargent 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  is  hacked 
with  an  ax  by  a  militant  suffragette.  The 
damage  is  beyond  repair. 

May  5. — The  United  states-Colombian  treat] 
passes  its  first  reading  in  the  Colombian 
Senate. 

Domestic 

W  \sIltM,TON" 

May  2. — The  Senate  makes  the  tolls-exemption 
repeal  bill  unfinished  business. 

May  4. — The  President  selects  five  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard,  with  Richard 
Olney.  ex-Secretary  of  State,  as  governor. 

May  5. — An  alleged  conspiracy  to  force  the 
increase  of  freight-rates  is  exposed  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  La  Toilette. 

May  6. — The  President  receives  a  letter  from 
Richard  Olney  declining  the  appoint  nient 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  reports  the  new 
omnibus  antitrust  bill  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  "is  not  Intended  to 
destroy  or  hinder,  but  to  help  business 

Gem  ii\i 

April  30, — The  proposed  horizontal  increase  in 
freight-rates    is   declared    illegal     by    Louis    D. 

Brandels and  William  A.  Glasgow,  Jr. 

With  the  arrival  of  Federal  troops  In  Colorado, 
peace  is  restored  temporarily  to  t  hi'  strike 
zone 

M.i>  :;  Gen  Daniel  K  sickles,  corps  com- 
mander in  the  Civil  War,  dies  in  his  home  in 
New  York  City. 

May     4. — The     attempt      to     impeach      him     is 

blocked  bj  Governor  Amnions  In  the  special 

session  Of  the  Colorado  legislature. 

May  5. — The  Colorado  legislature  takes  up  thu 
Governor's  proposals  for  the  management  of 
the  strike  sit  nation 
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SHALL   WE   JOIN   HANDS   WITH   VILLA? 


CRITICS  of  the  President  are  asking  if  an  Administration 
that  has  so  sternly  refused  to  recognize  Huerta's  blood- 
stained dictatorship  will  now  make  a  virtual  ally  of 
the  no  less  ensanguined  Villa. 
This  question  has  been  run- 
ning of  late  through  all  dis- 
cussions of  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem, and  now  the  sweeping 
Constitutionalist  victory  at 
Tampico  makes  it  clear  that 
the  answer  can  not  be  far  off. 
Those  who  regard  Villa  as 
Mexico's  man  of  destiny  lay 
stress  on  his  military  genius, 
his  immense  popidarity  with 
the  Mexican  people,  his  loy- 
alty to  the  Madero  program  of 
redistributing  the  land  to  the 
peons,  his  professions  of  friend- 
liness and  confidence  toward 
the  United  States,  and  his 
action  in  preventing  both 
Carranza  and  Zapata  from 
joining  forces  with  Huerta 
against  us  after  our  seizure 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  see  in  him 
only  a  shrewd,  blood-stained 
adventurer,  eager  to  make  a 
catspaw  of  the  United  States, 
point  to  his  early  record  as  a 
bandit,  the  many  crimes  of 
violence  charged  against  him, 
and  his  tricky  and  evasive 
dealings  with'  us  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Benton  case. 
In  all  these  discussions  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  that 
while   Carranza    rnay  remain 

the  nominal  head  of  the  Constitutionalists,  Villa  will  be  the 
actual  power  behind  the  throne.  In  one  of  the  recent  Washing- 
ton dispatches  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  we  read: 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

IN  COMMAND  AT  VERA  CRUZ. 

General  Punston's  sanitation  squad  has  made  it  "  the  cleanest  city 
in  the  tropics."  How  he  won  the  nickname  "Fighting  Fred"  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  is  told  on  page  1269. 


"Information  obtained  here  to-night  indicates  that  the  United 
States  officials  are  already  looking  forward  to  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  Government  when  Huerta  falls    and 

Carranza,  with  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces,  is  in  control 
at  Mexico  City. 

"There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  President  Wilson 
intends  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible, when  the  Constitutional- 
ists have  once  gained  Mexico 
City,  to  assist  them  in  the 
pacification  of  the  entire  Re- 
public. Persons  familiar  with 
the  President's  views  expect 
to  see  him  propose  the  joint 
policing  of  Mexico  by  United 
States  and  Constitutionalist 
forces  if  he  receives  any  en- 
couragement from  Carranza. 

"The  fear  exprest  here  is 
that  Carranza  with  his  pro- 
nounced views  against  an 
American  invasion  of  Mexico 
will  be  inclined  to  resent  any 
suggestion  of  this  character. 
It  is  certain,  tho,  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  if  the  Constitu- 
tionalists are  successful,  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  that  fails 
to  establish  law  and  order 
throughout  the  Republic  and 
falls  short  of  relieving  the 
United  States  of  the  harassing 
conditions  that  have  existed 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
"It  is  understood  that  this 
Government  is  particularly 
desirous  of  extending  the  me- 
diation proceedings  until  the 
Constitutionalists  have  gained 
the  ascendency  in  Mexico 
City.  The  President  will 
then  have  an  avenue  through 
which  he  might  readily  ap- 
proach Carranza  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  pacifying  the 
entire  Republic." 

Some    papers    remind    us    that    Carranza    "resented"     our 
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MEXICO  S  REAL  DICTATOR. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


THE  UNEXPLAINABLE  GRINGO. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  that  his  expression  of  this  resent- 
ment ceased  abruptly  after  a  visit  from  Villa.  And  they  also 
recall  Villa's  reply  when  General  Maas  besought  him  to  make 
common  cause  with  Huerta  "that  we  may  all  march  together 
against  the  invading  Yankees."  In  rejecting  this  suggestion  Villa 
directly  accuses  the  Federals  of  desiring  and  provoking  the 
coming  of  the  Americans  in  order  that,  by  involving  Mexico 
in  a  foreign  war,  they  might  save  themselves  from  disaster. 
"With  the  pretext  of  a  foreign  war,"  he  declares,  "you  seek  to 
arm  Mexicans  whose  sympathies  are  not  with  you  but  whose 
patriotism  you  expect  to  exploit."  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Edwin  Emerson,  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  with  General  Funston's  forces,  that  it  was  Villa's 
special  envoy,  Col.  Fabio  de  la  Garza,  who  persuaded  Zapata 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Huerta's  commissioner's  preaching  "a  holy 
war  against  the  Gringoes."  And  more  recently  Villa  has  an- 
nounced through  the  Associated  Press  his  desire  that  "all 
Americans  connected  with  industries  in  Mexico"  should  "return 
and  again  take  up  their  pursuits,"  and  has  given  his  assurance 
that  they  "will  have  nothing  to  fear"  even  "  should  it  ever  come 
to  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States."  In  the  same  doc- 
ument he  points  out  that  the  reimposed  embargo  on  arms  is  "pro- 
tracting the  struggle  uselessly"  and  is  "interfering  seriously 
with  the  plans  of  the  Constitutionalists."  Admitting  that  many 
of  his  earlier  victories  were  due  to  the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  he 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Mexico  must  be  pacified,  and  should  be  pacified  quickly. 
We  can  not  gain  this  end  quickly  while  we  suffer  from  lack  of 
ammunition.  We  can  continue  this  struggle  for  better  social 
and  economic  conditions  by  capturing  our  ammunition  from 
the  enemy,  but  such  method  would  necessarily  drag  the  war 
over  a  long  period.  Every  humanitarian  consideration  argues 
for  the  lifting  of  the  embargo." 

"We  have  gone  down  to  Mexico  to  serve  mankind,  if  we  can 
find  out  the  way,"  said  President  Wilson  at  the  funeral  ceremony 
in  the  Brooklyn  Xavy  Yard  for  our  marines  and  sailors  killed  in 
Vera  Cruz.  And  souk;  editors  point  out  that  stranger  instru- 
ments t  han  Villa  have  been  used  in  the  service  of  mankind.  'Phis 
point  of  view  is  strongly  stated  by  Congressman  Cent  (Rep.), 
of  California,  who  knows  Mexico  at  first  hand  and  has  large 
interests  there,      lie  says: 

Now  between   US  and  a  general   war  in   Mexico  there  seems 
to  tie. inn  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  is  one  man  in 


Mexico,  one  strong  man — Villa,  bandit  to         arrttfr^   OV 
be  sure,  a  child  of  ignorant  Indian  parent- 
age, who  began  an  outlaw  career  because 

he  was  robbed,  insulted,  and  abused,  started  out  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  he  must  make  war  against  Mexican  society  in  accor- 
dance with  the  only  code  he  knew,  and  that  code  justified  bar- 
barous methods.  WTith  the  little  education  he  had,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  great  leader  of  men.  That  man  has  been  con- 
tinually growing,  not  alone  in  power,  but  in  knowledge  of  what 
the  civilized  world  demands  of  him  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  his  country.  The  testimony  I  have  received  from  pri- 
vate sources  is  that  he  is  a  brave  man  who  keeps  his  word.  He 
has,  in  a  crucial  time,  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
enlightenment,  almost  alone  among  his  people,  to  believe  our 
protestations  of  disinterestedness,  and  seems  to  possess  such  a 
marvelous  power  of  leadership  as  to  hold  his  people  in  leash.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  choice  of  whether,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  we  are  willing  to  recognize  this  man  as,  in  a  measure,  our 
ally,  whether  we  are  willing  to  accept  his  good  offices  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  good  offices  of  the  great  republics  of  South  America, 
or  whether  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  go  into  Mexico,  and  to 
declare  war  on  the  Mexican  people,  15,000,000  in  number,  who 
can  not  understand  us  any  more  than  we  can  understand  them, 
and  to  fight  through  a  war  to  its  indefinitely  distant  conclusion." 

The  Army  ami  Navy  Journal  (New  York)  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  Villa's  generalship  in  the  following  summary  of  the  report 
of  an  American  military  expert  who  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Torreon  and  has  been  observing  the  northern  forces: 

"Villa's  troops  are  far  from  being  the  ragged  and  dilapidatt  d 
soldiers  that  have  been  seen  along  the  border  and  compose 
Huerta's  command  at  and  near  Vera  Cruz.  His  entire  force  has 
been  recently  clothed  with  modern  uniforms,  new  underclothes, 
socks,  and  shoes.  They  are  aristocratic  in  appearance  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  Federal  Army  and  of  other  commands. 
They  are  all  armed  with  either  Mauser  rifles  or  high-power  Rem- 
ingtons. They  are  now  carrying  300  rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  Villa  claims  to  have  thirty-five  of  t ho  most  modern  machine 
guns. 

"But  the  most  startling  revelation  in  the  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  Villa's  forces  is  the  excellent  system  for  supplying  his 
troops  which  has  been  organized.    General  Villa  has  not  neglected 

the  smallest  detail  in  this  respect,  which  isentireh  a  in  w  feature 
Of  B  Mexican  military  force.  He  even  has  a  water-train,  so  that 
during  the  Ton-eon  campaign  his  troops  were  kept  constantly 

supplied  with  water  while  on  the  firing-line.  While  the  Feder- 
alists were  dropping  with  exhaustion  with  the  extreme  heal. 
General  Villa's  troops  were  fresh  and  vigorous. 

"The  medical  corps  of  Villa's  army  is  in  command  of  Col.  Dr. 
Andres  Villareial.  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Under  his  command  there  is  a  hospital  train  with  a  capacity  of 
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AN  ASIDE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

taking    care    of    1,400    wounded 
soldiers   for   forty    days.     In  the 
train  is  a  complete  field  hospital 
of  the  most  modern  type,  and  it  is  manned  by  a  splendid  corps 

of  trained  nurses 

"Villa,  is  a  military  genius.  He  takes  a  position  in  battle 
slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  firing-line.  From  this 
position  he  watches  the  firing-line  closely,  and  whenever  it  begins 
to  waver  he  encourages  his  men,  first  by  kind  and  gentle  words 
of  command.  But  if  this  is  not  effective  he  rushes  at  them  like 
a  tiger  and  curses  them.  He  has  a  wonderful  personality  that 
appeals  to  the  Mexican  soldiers.  His  bravery  can  not  be  doubted, 
and  he  is  a  veritable  tiger  when  roused. 

"General  Villa  goes  after  the  war  game  like  a  seasoned  and 
well-trained  soldier.  Every  morning  at  10  o'clock  he  calls  a 
council  of  his  generals.  These  councils  are  conducted  in  a 
businesslike  and  orderly  manner.  Villa  listens  carefully  to  the 
reports  and  suggestions  of  his  generals.  At  the  conclusion  he 
outlines  the  campaign  for  the  day  and  for  the  night  as  well,  and 
his  subordinates  are  depended  upon  to  carry  it  out.  The  officers 
and  enlisted  men  have  unlimited  faith  in  his  leadership,  and  they 
think  that  they  are  serving  under  the  Mexican  Napoleon.  In 
the  event  of  war,  the  prediction  is  made  that  Villa  would  become 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  united  Mexican  forces.  He  is 
feared  as  well  as  honored  throughout  Mexico,  and  it  is  believed 
will  become  the  dictator  of  the  entire  country." 

While  General  Villa  "may  be  as  black  as  he  has  been  painted," 
remarks  the  Houston  Post  (Dem.),  "his  conduct  of  the  revolu- 
tion since  he  became  its  dominating  figure  tends  to  belie  many 
of  the  charges  made  against  his  character  and  suggests  the 
probability  that  they  were  largely  inspired  by  his  enemies." 
Another  Texas  paper,  the  Dallas  News  (Dem.),  noting  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  President  are  evidently  with  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, remarks:  "We  can  not  see  that  there  is  any 
occasion  to  deny  it;  neither  can  we  see  that  the  undeniable 
fact  is  one  calling  for  apology."     The  News  goes  on  to  say: 

"Villa  is  not  a  lovely  character,  however  fascinating  he  may 
be  to  the  imagination.  But  Villa  is  not  the  Constitutionalist 
cause;  and  even  if  the  unrevised  history  of  current  events  did 
not  magnify  his  crimes  and  minimize  his  virtues,  which  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  it  does,  his  power  and  prominence  among 
the  leaders  of  that  cause  would  afford  us  no  sensible  reason  for 
withholding  our  sympathy  from  it.  Heretofore  the  popular 
criticism  of  the  President  has  been  that  he  is  governed  too 
much  by  Quixotic  idealism  in  his  course  toward  Mexico;  but 
now  he  is  charged  with  being  so  far  influenced  by  practical 
considerations  as  to  countenance  a  cause  which  is  being  fought 
for  by  one  who  is  reputed  to  be  an  ex-bandit  and  a  murderer. 
The  President  seems  to  be  in  a  situation  where  he  will  be  damned 
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TWO  MEN  OF  PEACE. 

Bryan — "  I'm  for  you!    I  know  at  heart  that  you're  a  man  of 
peace."  — Weed  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

if  he  does  and  equally  so  if  he  doesn't.  If  the  Constitutionalists 
are  successful  in  the  engagements  they  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
fighting,  they  will  probably  demand  something  more  than  the 
tacit  sympathy  of  the  Washington  Government.  They  will 
probably  demand  the  more  substantial  advantage  of  recogni- 
tion; and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  reasons  in  justice  or  policy 
the  President  could  find  for  rejecting  that  demand." 

The  Mexican  people  need  a  leader,  remarks  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  and  what  is  required  of  that  leader 
"is  not  so  much  that  he  shall  have  clean  hands  as  he  shall 
sympathize  with  necessary  reforms  calculated  to  secure  the 
emancipation  of  the  common  people  and  that  he  shall  have  the 
brains  and  the  strength  to  carry  out  these  reforms."     It  adds: 

"Who  can  say  that  Villa  is  not  such  a  man?  There  have 
been  cutthroat  emancipators  in  history;  there  have  been  ruffianly 
liberators;  there  have  been  ruthlessly  cruel  benefactors  of  the 
down-trodden  serfs." 

Horror  strikes  many  editors,  however,  at  the  thought  of 
anything  approaching  an  alliance  with  the  Constitutionalist 
leader.  "Sooner  would  we  see  the  United  States  Government 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  successor  to  Jesse  James,"  exclaims 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  thinks  that  to  reject  Huerta  and  accept  Villa  "would 
be  to  invite  the  contempt  of  all  civilized  nations."  "If  Mr. 
Wilson  succeeds  in  substituting  Villa  for  Huerta,  he  will  find 
that  he  has  progressed  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  de- 
clares the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.),  and  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph  (Rep.)  shares  this  view.  "Between  Villa 
and  Huerta  there  seems  to  be  little  choice,"  says  the  Houston 
Chronicle  (Ind.),  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"If  the  President  in  his  hatred  of  the  comparatively  mild 
Huerta  is  coquetting  with  the  blood-stained  criminal  Villa  he 
should  be  stopt  before  the  country  is  compromised  by  even  the 
beginning  of  such  an  unholy  alliance." 

"Having  refused  recognition  to  Huerta  on  high  moral  grounds, 
are  we  now  to  become  partners  in  crime  with  a  man  so  brutal 
that  the  City  of  Mexico  is  panic-stricken  at  the  mere  threat 
of  his  advance?"  asks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.). 
And  the  Richmond  News-Leader  (Dem.)  draws  the  following 
warning  from  the  case  of  Santa  Anna: 

"President  Polk's  dealings  with  and  trust  in  Santa  Anna, 
and  the  result,  rise  up  at  this  juncture  to  warn  us  in  respect 
of    that    matter.     What    happened    after    Santa  Anna's  return 
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ME  RESIGN'.'       WHY.    I'M  GETTING   BIGGER  AND  BIGGER  EVERY  MINUTE!" 

—Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


HOW  LONG  CAN  HE  DODGE  ? 

— Vidro  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 


to  Mexico  from  exile  in  Cuba,  taken  with  Mr.  Polk's  reasons 
for  'not  obstructing  his  return,'  as  set  forth  in  the  latter's 
second  annual  message  to  Congress  of  date  December  8,  1846, 
shows  that  the  wily  old  Mexican  leader  completely  hoodwinked 
t  he  President  and  his  advisers. 

"He  bamboozled  the  President  into  believing  that  he  would 
bring  his  following  to  the  support  of  our  forces,  and  use  his 
influence  for  peace.  Once  back  in  his  own  country,  however, 
he  shamelessly  disregarded  his  plighted  word,  united  all  ele- 
ments against  the  United  States,  as  Huerta  had  hoped  to  do 
by  provoking  American  invasion,  and  fought  us  until  the 
taking  of  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Scott  ended  the  Mexican  War. 

"Should  we  prove  too  confiding  and  too  encouraging  in  our 
relations  with  Villa  and  Carranza,  history  might  repeat  itself." 


WHERE  THE  TRUST   BILLS   HIT  THE 
RAILROADS 

THE  DISINTEGRATION  of  every  big  railway  system 
in  the  country  is  foreseen  by  Judge  Lovett,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  case 
the  trust  bills  before  Congress  become  law  in  their  present  form. 
And  the  railroads  would  find  themselves  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  being  "unable  to  engage  in  commerce,"  in  spite  of 
the  laws  and  charters  which  provide  that  they  must  do  so.  If 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce would  avoid  giving  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
"the  greatest  shock  they  have  ever  experienced,"  they  must 
eliminate  or  greatly  modify  the  sections  of  their  antitrust 
bill  which  prohibits  "interlocking  directorates,"  according  to 
Judge  Lovett  and  several  of  his  fellow  railroad  executives.  The 
sections  of  the  bill  thus  condemned  in  railway  circles,  notes 
the  New  York  Sun's  Washington  correspondent,  provide  "that 
no  corporation  shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  if  upon  its 
managing  board  or  amony  its  officers  there  is  any  person  who 
is  serving  in  a  like  capacity  with  a  competing  corporation." 
that  a  railroad  may  not  engage  in  interstate  commerce  "if  il 
controls  a  competitor  through  stockholdings  or  otherwise."  and 
that  it  may  not  deal  in  the  securities  or  property  of  another  road 
"  if  at  the  time  there  is  any  person  serving  as  officer  or  director  of 

both    roads."      The   New    York    Journal  of  Commerce   also   notes 

that  the  Bame  person  may  not  he  an  officer  or  director  of  a  rail- 
mad  and  also  of  a  company  furnishing  the  railroad  with  material 
<>r  equipment,  or  holding  a  similar  relation  to  it  in  banking. 
Now,  Judge  Lovel  t .  whose  contentions  are  highly  approved  by 

Several  Eastern  dailies,  "can  see  object  ions  to  common  directorates 
in  industrial  corporations,"  "but  as  to  railroads,  conditions  are 
somewhat  different.     We  have  no  secrets  any  more."     According 


THE  SORROWS 


to  this  bill,  said  Judge  Lovett.  a  railroad 

woidd  face  the  dangerous   situation  of 

being  "unable  to  engage  in  commerce  if 

it  was  found  that  it  had  an  interlocking  directorate  with  another 

road,"  while    at    the    same    time  "existing   laws  provide  that 

railroads  must  engage  in  commerce."    Here  is  another  "practical 

embarrassment,"  cited  by  the  head  of  the  Union  Pacific: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  system  in  the  country  that 
has  not  got  common  mortgages.  They  also  have  stock  that  is 
held  in  common.  If  these  securities  are  lawful  now,  they  should 
not  be  made  unlawful  in  the  future." 

Judge  Lovett's  protest  against  the  prohibition  barring  bankers 
from  railroad  boards  is  thus  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"We  often  need  the  advice  of  a  banker.  Another  consideration 
is  that  we  get  capital  from  abroad.  Foreign  investors  do  busi- 
ness through  bankers.  Such  investors  want  assurances  fre- 
quently that  the  banker  is  connected  with  the  corporation  and  is  in 
a  position  to  watch  the  investments  of  those  whom  he  represents." 

In  the  judgment  of  this  eminent  railroad  authority,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill  would  affect  systems  like  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania.     In  fact — 

"it  would  seriously  endanger  the  safety  of  every  large  railroad 
system  in  the  United  States.  I  can  not  put  it  too  strong.  The 
new  law  should  not  be  applied  to  existing  conditions. 

"They  should  be  left  to  such  adjustment  as  the  Government 
may  see  fit  to  make  under  the  Sherman  Act.  If  the  bill  should 
be  passed  in  its  present  form  it  would  mean  that  these  great 
systems,  the  growth  and  development  of  years,  would  have  to 
disintegrate." 

General  Counsel  Thorn,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  suggested 
to  the  Committee  that  in  legislating  against  the  interlocking 
directorate,  they  ought  to  make  the  guilt  "personal."  That  is, 
instead  of  directing  the  prohibition  against  the  railroads,  the 
man  who  undertook  to  serve  upon  the  directorates  of  two 
competing  roads  should  be  made  to  suffer.  Mr.  Thom,  as  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes,  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference between  regulating  railroads  and  regulating  industrial 
corporations.     And  he  said: 

"What  competition  means  to  railroads  is  radically  different 
from  what  it  means  to  other  corporations.  It  is  a  debatable 
question  whether  Congress  desires  to  retain  competition  bet  we.  n 
railroads.  But  even  if  it  docs  it  is  with  a  difference  from  what 
it  requires  of  other  corporations 

"When  we  speak  of  competition  as  between  railroads,  and 
ask  ourselves  If  the  maintenance  of  competition  is  in  the  public 

interest,  we  must  decide  whether  a  combination  of  roads  will  help 
to  develop  trade  or  will  restrain  it.  In  this  lies  the  difference 
between  the  problem  of  the  railroads  and  other  corporations." 

The   New  York    Times  agrees  with  Judge   Lovett   that   dire 
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HIS  CASE  TO  BE  TAKEN  TO  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

—Smith  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


OF    HUERTA. 


results  would  follow  the  enactment  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  affecting  railroads, 
and  with  Mr.  Thorn  that  "at  least,  if  the 
bill  is  inevitable,  the  interlocking  might  be  made  personal 
and  punished  and  the  railroads  be  allowed  to  run  their  trains." 
As  for  itself  it  can  see  ' '  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  banking  and 
railway  businesses  which  makes  interlocking  particularly  heinous." 
But  the  arguments  of  the  railroad  representatives,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "were  not  strength- 
ened by  the  apparent  willingness  of  the  orators  to  agree  to  the 
pummeling  of  industrial  corporations  if  the  public  carriers  could 
only  be  saved  from  disruption." 


A  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  TRAGEDY 

NEARLY  A  YEAR  has  gone  by  since  a  riot  in  the 
hop-fields  of  California  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
district  attorney  and  three  other  victims,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  just  getting  its  first  connected  account  of  it. 
It  was  "one  of  the  most  significant  labor  battles  of  the  times," 
thinks  The  Outlook,  which  has  spent  considerable  time  and  effort 
in  looking  into  it,  and  it  prints  an  article  by  George  L.  Bell, 
attorney  for  the  California  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Housing,  detailing  the  entire  story.  In  the  hop-picking  season, 
it  appears,  thousands  of  pickers — men,  women,  and  children — 
are  herded  on  the  ranches  for  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  Durst 
ranch  at  Wheatland  there  were  about  2,800,  and  Mr.  Bell  says 
practically  no  preparation  "was  made  by  the  ranch  manage- 
ment in  the  way  of  housing  or  sanitation."  Many  of  the  crowd 
had  to  sleep  miscellaneously  in  the  fields.  Furthermore,  it  is 
asserted,  "during  the  four  sweltering  days  before  the  riot  no 
drinking-water  was  furnished  in  the  fields."  A  cousin  of  the  ranch- 
owner  "had  a  concession  for  selling  lemonade  in  the  fields  for 
five  cents  a  glass."  Another  concessionaire  drove  a  lunch- 
wagon,  giving  drinking-water  to  his  patrons  only.  "As  a  nat- 
ural result  of  these  unsanitary  conditions,  sickness  developed." 
Out  of  the  general  discontent  over  these  things  grew  grumbling 
and  camp-fire  discussions.  And  "an  apparently  substantial 
ground"  for  complaint  was  found  in  the  wage  system.  All 
these  facts,  declares  Mr.  Bell,  were  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  a  thorough  investigation  made  by  the  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Housing,  of  California.  Finally,  we  are  told,  "the 
inevitable  happened"— 

"The  pickers,  brooding  over  their  wrongs,  met  in  an  informal 
protest  meeting  on  the  evening  of  August  2.  Fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  full  of  indignation,  laborers  fired  with  the 
resentment  of  class  consciousness,  hoboes,  and  revolutionaries 
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WILL  HE  JUMP  ? 

— Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

keen  for  any  demonstration  or  struggle — all  collected,  without 
orders  or  organization,  in  the  summer  twilight.  Inflammatory 
speeches  were  made,  and  the  living  and  wage  conditions  were 
denounced.  Durst,  the  owner,  happened  by  in  his  automobile 
He  was  hissed,  and  there  were  mumbled  threats.  Durst  refused 
to  deal  with  the  crowd,  and  asked  that  a  committee  come  to 
him  the  next  morning  with  a  formal  list  of  complaints." 

The  next  day,  a  committee,  headed  by  one  "Blackie"  Ford, 
"presented  to  Durst  formal,  detailed  demands  for  improvement 
of  camp  conditions  and  a  raise  in  the  rate  of  wages."  Durst 
agreed  to  "try  to  improve  the  camp  conditions,  but  he  would 
not  raise  the  rate  of  wages."  During  the  afternoon  there  were 
gatherings  of  excited  workers,  some  loud  expressions  of  defiance, 
and  an  attempt  to  arrest  Ford,  which  failed  because  the  officer 
had  no  warrant. 

"Later,  at  five  o'clock,  a  larger  meeting  of  practically  all  the 
pickers  was  held  at  the  dance  platform.  The  crowd  had  been 
harangued  by  several  'soap-box'  orators,  several  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  songs  were  sung,  and  Ford  had  held  a 
sick  baby  up  before  the  crowd,  crying  out,  '  It's  for  the  kids 
we're  doing  this!'  While  he  was  speaking  two  automobiles 
drove  up,  and  the  sheriff  and  district  attorney  of  Yuba  County 
with  a  posse  of  deputies  alighted.  District  Attorney  Manwell, 
Sheriff  Voss,  and  his  deputy  Reardon  made  their  way  into  the 
crowd.  Voss  requested  the  people  to  disperse.  In  reply  to 
some  mutterings  Manwell  raised  his  hand  and  shouted,  'Keep 
the  peace,  boys;  keep  the  peace!'  Reardon  pointed  toward 
Ford  and  said,  'There's  your  man,  sheriff.  I  have  the  warrant 
this  time.'  As  the  officers  made  their  way  toward  Ford  the 
crowd  closed  in,  a  bench  on  which  some  men  were  standing 
crashed  down,  blows  were  struck,  a  club  swung  through  the  air, 
a  deputy  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  fired  a  shot  over  their  heads 
'to  intimidate'  them  (he  later  explained),  then  a  volley  of  shots 
rang  out,  and  for  a  brief  three  minutes  pandemonium  reigned. 
Part  of  the  posse  fought  its  way  back  to  the  automobiles  and 
managed  to  escape,  one  deputy  was  chased  by  an  infuriated  mob 
to  the  ranch  store,  where  he  barricaded  himself.  And  when  the 
crowd  had  scattered,  the  prostrate  form  of  Sheriff  Voss,  who  had 
been  clubbed  into  unconsciousness,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Manwell,  Deputy  Reardon,  and  two  unknown 
pickers  (a  Porto  Rican  and  an  Englishman)  were  stretched  upon 
the  ground. 

"All  through  the  night  the  frightened  pickers  fled  from  the 
gruesome  spot.  By  dawn  a  detachment  of  State  militia  ar- 
rived and  calm  was  restored." 

Then,  it  appears,  after  months  of  search  for  the  slayers,  the 
organization  of  a  defense  committee  to  help  the  prisoners,  the 
development  of  bitterness  and  vilification,  and  a  lining  up  of 
"the  interests"  on  one  side  of  the  case  and  of  "the  workers" 
on  the  other,  four  men  were  brought  to  trial,  in  January,  1914, 
for  the  murder  of  District  Attorney  Manwell.  Two  of  them 
were  acquitted,  two — Ford  and  Suhr — were  convicted  of  second- 
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"THESE  BOYS  HAVE  SHOWN  IS  THE  WAY." 

"May  Cod  grant  to  all  of  us  that  vision  of  patriotic  service  which  here  in  solemnity  and  grief  and  pride  is  borne  in  upon  our  hearts  and 
consciences.'  said  President  Wilson  at  the  services  over  the  bodies  of  our  Vera  Cruz  dead.  These  seventeen  marines  and  sailors  who  perished 
in  -,a  war  of  service''  were  honored  in  death  by  the  presence  of  State,  city  and  national  executives  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  funeral  on 
May  11.      The  picture  on  the  left  shows  the  coffins  on  the  deck  of  the  Montana.    On  the  right  is  seen  the  cortege  crossing  the  Manhattan  Bridge. 


degree  murder  and  given  life  sentences.  Their  cases  are  now  on 
appeal.     The  very  fact,  says  Mr.  Bell, 

"thai  there  is  so  much  talk  about  the  fairness  of  the  trial;  the 
Facl  thai  to-day  a  hop-pickers'  committee  is  posting  thousands 
of  placards  all  over  California  demanding  the  release  of  Ford 
and  Sulir  and  an  improvement  of  labor-camp  conditions;  the 
fact  that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  assumed  the 
financial  and  social  responsibility  for  the  trial;  the  fact  that 
numerous  threatening  letters  were  received  by  the  judge  from 
radical  labor  sympathizers;  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
pickers  sympathized  with  the  convicted  men;  the  fact  that 
Federal  and  State  commissions  have  investigated  the  underlying 
economic  aspects  of  the  trial — all  these  facts  indicate  a  strong 
feeling  of  class  consciousness,  an  abstract,  and  not  a  concrete 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor." 


SUFFRAGE  AND  SLAUGHTER  IN 
COLORADO 

HERE  AND  THERE  an  editor,  in  discussing  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  recent  civil  warfare  in  Colorado,  has 
paused  to  remind  the  advocates  of  woman-suffrage 
that  this  appalling  outbreak  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy  occurred 
in  a  State  whose  women  have  been  enfranchised  for  twenty 
years.  This  point  is  answered  by  The  Woman's  Journal  (Boston) 
with  the  assertion  that  while  the  women  voters  of  Colorado 
were  not  responsible  for  the  strike  riots,  they  were  responsible 
for  "stopping  the  awful  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children," 
since  it  was  only  in  response  to  their  firm  and  insistent  demand 
thai  Governor  Amnions  asked  for  the  intervention  of  Federal 
troops.  The  story  of  the  part  played  in  Colorado's  crisis  by  a 
thousand  women  voters  of  Denver  is  retold  as  follows  by  The 
Woman's  Journal  from  reports  published  in  the  Denver  papers 
and  from  the  narrative  of  Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson: 

"When  armed  warfare  had  broken  out  in  the  strike  zone  and 

men  were  being  mown  down  by  the  machine  guns  of  the  State 
militia,  when  women  and  children  were  being  burned  alive  in  the 
miserable  tents  and  hovels  they  were  occupying  alter  eviction, 
when  the  trouble  had  reached  a  most  desperate  point,  and 
neither  the  Governor  nor  any  one  in  authority  was  interfering, 
the  women  of  Denver  thought  it   time  to  act. 

They   issued  a  call   in   the  name  of  the  womanhood  of  their 

State  for  a  meeting  at  the  oapitol.  One  thousand  of  them,  with 
the  cries  of   the  slaughtered   in   their  ears,   and   aghasl    at    the 


horror  of  ruthless  State  murder  of  their  fellow  citizens,  marched 
to  the  capitol  and  demanded  an  audience  with  the  Governor. 
He  refused  to  see  them.  They  stood  firm  and  repeated  their 
demand.  The  Governor  hesitated;  he  did  not  want  to  see  them; 
but  they  were  voters;  besides,  there  was  something  awe-inspiring 
in  their  spirit  and  numbers;  they  meant  business.  The  Governor 
reluctantly  admitted  them. 

"In  no  uncertain  terms  they  called  his  attention  to  the  war- 
fare in  the  State  and  demanded  that  it  cease;  they  demanded 
that  he  appeal  to  President  Wilson  for  Federal  aid.  He  replied 
that  such  an  appeal  might  not  meet  response.  They  asked 
him  to  send  a  telegram  to  find  out.  He  refused.  They  stood 
firm.  When  it  was  clear  that  one  thousand  determined  women 
had  decided  not  to  leave  the  capitol  until  their  reasonable 
demands  had  been  met,  the  Governor  promised  to  send  the 
telegram  to  President  Wilson.  But  the  women  did  not  disband. 
They  waited  to  see  the  telegram  sent,  and  they  waited  to  get  the 
reply.  When  word  came  that  Federal  aid  would  be  sent  to 
Colorado  if  it  was  needed,  those  plucky  Denver  women  asked 
Governor  Ammons  to  send  the  telegram  for  Federal  aid  at  once. 
The  Governor  had  learned  the  temper  of  the  women,  and  the 
telegram  was  sent." 

Commenting  upon  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  these 
thousand  women,  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Prog.) 
says: 

"That  women  as  voters  will  apply  the  protective  instincts  o! 
motherhood  to  public  affairs  when  they  cast  their  ballots  is 
one  of  the  strong  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
urged  by  many  persons  who  for  no  other  reason  favor  universal 
suffrage. 

"Could  a  more  compelling  demonstration  be  had  that  the 
argument  is  true  than  the  action  of  the  one  thousand  Denver 
women  who  on  Saturday  induced  Governor  Ammons  to  appeal 
for  Federal  troops  to  end  the  deaths  and  fighting  in  the  coal- 
strike  district? 

"The  women  knew  not  only  what  they  wanted  done,  but  how 
they  wanted  it  done.  Upon  the  cry  of  bleeding  Ludlow  they 
rose  to  help  as  they  would  in  their  homes  to-night  at  a  child's 
injury.  There  was  only  this  difference — they  were  helping 
the  State  as  citizens." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  after  paying  an  editorial  tribute 
to  the  Denver  women,  adds  the  following  advice: 

"We  hope  these  determined  women,  who  did  a  necessary  job 
so  thoroughly  and  well,  will  now  see  to  it  that  the  administra- 
tion of  their  State  does  not  fall  into  laxity  and  inefficiency 
again.  They  have  shown  that  they  can  compel  action  in  a 
crisis;  let  them  now  take  counsel  to  prevent  such  a  crisis  from 
again  arising." 
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THE   ROOSEVELT   RIVERS  OF   DOUBT 

THE  CORDIAL  WELCOME  being  extended  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  his  home-coming  by  editorial  writers  of  all 
political  faiths  is  accompanied  by  two  conjectures. 
What  will  be  the  distinguished  explorer's  final  answer  to  the 
European  doubters  of  his  fluvial  discoveries  in  Brazil?  What 
will  be  the  political  effect  of  his  return?  The  definite  mapping 
of  these  two  rivers  of  doubt  must  of  course  be  deferred  until  the 
(\>lonel  has  landed  upon  his  native  shore.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  cabled  reports  of  South-American  interviews.  The  results 
achieved  by  the  Roosevelt  expedition  in  Brazil,  according  to 
The  Outlook,  "were  the  collection  for  scientific  purposes  of  about 
1,500  birds  and  500  mammals,  and  the  putting  on  the  map  of  a 
river  running  from  north  of  13° 
to  south  of  5°,  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Madeira,"  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It  is 
the  discovery  of  this  river  that 
perturbs  the  mind  of  Mr.  Walter 
Savage  Landor  and  the  geograph- 
ical experts  of  the  London  daily 
papers.  But  the  Colonel  is  quite 
sure  of  himself.  As  some  of  his 
editorial  friends  point  out,  he  has 
been  there.  He  informed  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York 
Times  at  Para,  Brazil,  that  this 
river  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long. 
Moreover: 

"The  river  runs  with  many 
doublings  and  twistings  almost 
due  north  into  the  River  Ma- 
deira, entering  it  at  about  5°  30' 
south  latitude.  The  Madeira  is 
the  biggest  affluent  of  the  Ama- 
zon, and  the  newly  discovered 
river  is  the  biggest  affluent  of  the 
Madeira.  Its  course-  is  full  of 
rapids  and  falls. 

"Speaking  roughly,  in  point  of 
volume,  it  is  equal  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Hudson,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  navigate  it.     At  about  7°  30'  south  latitude,  it  joins 
practically  another  river  of  the  same  size." 

The  journey  down  this  river  is  looked  upon  by  our  press 
writers  as  the  most  strenuous  experience  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life. 
The  party,  including  Kermit  Roosevelt,  George  K.  Cherry,  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  several  Brazilian 
army  officers,  were,  says  the  Colonel  in  an  Associated  Press 
interview, 

"doing  six  weeks  at  steady  labor,  slogging  our  way,  on  an  average 
making  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  a  day.  The  last  part  of 
this  time  we  were  living  on  half  rations. 

"Two  sets  of  rapids  were  at  the  bottom  of  canons  where  the 
river  clove  its  way  through  mountain  chains.  Of  the  seven 
canoes  with  which  we  started,  five  were  lost  in  the  rapids.  One 
of  our  men  was  drowned  and  two  others,  including  Kermit, 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning. 

"Under  the  strain  one  man  went  mad.  He  finally  murdered 
one  of  his  comrades  and  fled  into  the  wilderness. 

"We  saw  no  Indians,  but  twice  heard  them.  While  Colonel 
Rondon,  chief  of  the  Brazilian  mission,  was  out  alone  hunting, 
his  dog  was  killed  by  arrows.  The  dog's  death  probably  saved 
Colonel  Rondon's  life. 

"I  had  a  severe  bout  of  fever,  and,  while  working  around  a 
canoe  in  the  rapids,  bruised  my  leg,  which  developed  into  a  bad 
abscess,  but  I  am  now  practically  all  right." 

Now,  Mr.  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor  made  a  journey  through 
central  Brazil  a  few  years  ago  himself.  When  he  heard  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  intended  to  controvert  some  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries he  told  the  reporters  in  Paris  that  the  Colonel  is  a 
"charlatan,"  adding: 


"It  seems  to  me  thai  he  has  only  copied  the  principal  incidents 
of  my  trip  through  the  Brazilian  wilds. 

"The  L, 000-mile  river  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  asserts  he  has 

discovered  in  Brazil  he  calls  the  Doubtful.  This  term  might 
well  !>e  applied  to  the  whole  of  his  trip." 

Sir  Clements  Markham,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 

Society,  does  not  think  that  t  he  <  'olonel's  details  "fit  in  wit  h  the 
known  aspect  of  the  country."  The  London  Daily  News  asserts 
that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  correctly  quoted  regarding  the  location 
of  his  river,  it  must  "llow  up  hill  as  well  as  down  dale."  The 
London  Daily  Graphic  outdoes  the  geographers  and  explorers 
in  its  incredulity — "the  showman's  drum  has  boomed  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appears  with  tales  of  adventure  and  achievement 
which  Munchausen  himself  might  envy."    Various  writers  name 

various  rivers  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt must  have  mistaken  for  a 
new  one,  and  a  point  of  view 
strongly  and  widely  affirmed 
abroad  and  not  unrepresented 
here  is  thus  stated  by  the  Roch- 
ester Post- Express: 
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THE  RETURN  OF  ENOCH  ARDEN. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


"It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the 
hugest  branch  of  a  mighty  navi- 
gable river,  with  towns  marked 
all  along  it  on  the  map,  above 
it  and  below  it,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind." 


So,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun, 
in  explanation  of  British  incredu- 
lity, "the  nation  of  explorers  and 
discoverers  does  not  propose  to 
accept  an  American  geographical 
discovery  on  the  mere  say-so  of 
an  American  explorer."  The 
Colonel's  own  retort  is  that  "one 
may  as  well  doubt  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Rhine."  Facetious 
editors  and  paragraphers  are  of 
course  awake  to  the  humor  of  such  a  controversy.  Those  of 
judicial  temperament  are  inclined,  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  to  think  it  impossible,  upon  the  basis  of  present  informa- 
tion, "to  decide  whether,  with  true  Roosevelt  luck,  the  distin- 
guished traveler  has  really  found  an  unknown  tributary  of  the 
Madeira  River,  stretching  over  8°  of  latitude,  or  whether  he 
has  traced  the  unknown  upper  course  of  a  river  already  known 
in  part  to  the  map-makers."  All,  of  course,  await  a  more 
carefully  prepared  statement  from  the  Colonel.  In  the  meantime, 
the  New  York  Tribune  sees  "nothing  at  all  unlikely  in  the  idea 
that  a  river  as  large  as  the  Hudson  has  escaped  earlier  explorers 
of  this  little  known  region,"  tho  "if  anybody  did  find  it  before 
its  present  discoverer,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Sun,  "God  help 
that  unfortunate  predecessor!"  More  seriously,  the  New  York 
Times  and  Evening  Mail  agree  that  the  Colonel  can  be  trusted 
in  his  role  of  naturalist.  This  is  one  issue  upon  which  even  the 
New  York  World  declares  it  will  "  stick"  to  the  Colonel" — 

"His  critics  are  not  giving  him  a  square  deal.  .  .  .  The 
Colonel  has  been  there  and  seen  the  river  and  got  boils  and 
been  ducked  in  the  rapids  and  lost  his  dog  and  fallen  off  thirty- 
five  pounds  in  weight,  and  can  produce  witnesses.  That  is 
more  than  the  other  side  has  offered  to  do. 

"This  concerted  attempt  to  picture  the  Colonel  as  the  'Doc' 
Cook  of  Brazil  is  no  better  than  scientific  lynch  law." 

Even  more  significant  is  the  readiness  of  the  president  and  the 
editor  of  the  National  Geographical  Society  to  accept  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  word  about  his  discoveries.  Says  the  latter,  Mr. 
Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"Colonel    Roosevelt    has    had    thirty    years'    experience    of 
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■  i.irniu  work,  much  of  it  pioneer  territory,  and  all  of  it  in- 
valuable to  science,  ami  it  is  unbelievable  that,  with  his  thorough 
and  scholarly   preparation,  he  could  be  misled  in  any  report 

I  hat    he  may   make  of  his  recent    work  in   Brazil.      There  is  no 
map   of    the    stn-tion    he    ha-    recently    traversed    which    may    he 

regarded  as  a  map." 

The  terrors  of  the  Brazilian  rapids  and  jungle  are  past.  What 
further  adventures  lias  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  him  as  he  reenters 
the  doubtful  river  of  public  and  political  activity'.'  All  agree 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitution  that  "a  whole  lot  of  people  will 
be  glad  to  Bee  him"  as  he  returns.  Some  of  them,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  observes,  are  his  political  followers  and  friends  and 
advisers  and  they  will  have  many  things  to  tell  him  respecting 
his  immediate  future.     "Take  a  few—" 

•  1  i  He  should  not  think  of  running  for  any  office  this  year, 
hut  hold  himself  in  reserve  for  1!)1(5,  and  then  raise  his  flag  for 
the  Presidency. 

"  _>;  He  should  reject  all  overtures  from  the  Republicans,  and 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  'interests.' 

"(3)  He  should  make  play  for  a  union  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  Hull  Moosers.  and  try  for  the  leadership  of  the  combine 
tion  two  years  hence. 

"(4)  He  should  accept  the  Bull  Moose  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  this  year  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  his 
strength  after  the  Democratic  fiasco.  He  could  conduct  a  na- 
tional campaign  from  Albany  with  every  assurance  of  success. 

"i."))  He  should  run  for  the  Senate  to  succeed  Mr.  Root,  and 
get  into  the  national  rather  than  the  Slate  game.  He  would  at- 
tract more  attention  in  Washington  than  at  Albany — be  able 
to  keep  a  closer  watch  on  national  politics." 

So  much  for  advice.  Now  for  prediction.  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  speaks  for  a  number  of  non-Progressive  papers 
in  suggesting  that  the  Colonel  will  Lave  to  demonstrate  his 
growing  skill  as  an  explorer  and  discoverer  "when  he  returns 
to  this  country  if  he  expects  to  find  any  remaining  remnants  of 
the  hitherto  unknown  tribe  which  he  thought  he  discovered  in 


1912."  But  from  Progressive  sources  we  learn  that  the  party 
is  really  in  splendid  trim.  And  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Prog.) 
hints  that  "Progressives  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  interested 
in  the  return  of  Colonel  Roosevelt."  It  actually  discerns  "'a 
certain  wistfulness,  not  to  say  a  yearning,"  in  the  Republican 
attitude  toward  him.  The  Democratic  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
asserts  that  the  Colonel's  popularity  has  increased,  and  another 
Democratic  daily,  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  sees  "on 
more  than  one  side"  an  "inclination  to  turn  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  the  one  character  sufficiently  dominant  over  others  to  unite 
all  those  who  are  disaffected  with  the  chaosmongers  in  Wash- 
ington." Needless  to  say,  such  suggestions  are  not  to  he  found 
in  the  columns  of  regular  Republican  dailies,  tho  they  admit  that 
the  Colonel  is  likely  to  "stir  things  up."  Wait  till  he  "learns 
all  the  particulars  of  Secretary  Bryan's  attempt  to  smirch  his 
Panama  record,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript.  "  It  will  be  advis- 
able for  persons  who  want  to  see  the  Rooseveltian  dissection  of 
Bryanite  diplomacy  to  apply  for  seats  early."  He  is  also  expected 
to  have  something  very  definite  to  say  concerning  the  Panama 
free-tolls  repeal  and  the  Mexican  situation.  On  the  whole,  con- 
cludes the  Fort  Worth  Record  (Dem.),  "he  is  to  be  reckoned 
with."  For  voters  are  growing  more  independent,  are  following 
men  rather  than  parties,  and  as  for  issues — 

"Tariff  revision  has  disappointed  expectations  in  regard  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  there  is  considerable  murmuring  in 
industrial  circles.  A  bountiful  crop  this  year  will  give  appre- 
ciable demonstration  of  the  effect  of  the  free  list  on  the  prices 
of  farm  products.  The  Mexican  situation  has  touched  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  sleeps  but  never  dies,  and  it 
is  now  holding  itself  in  leash  with  some  difficulty.  .  .  .  The 
Democratic  party  in  1912  won  a  plurality  victory;  it  polled  less 
than  a  majority  vote. 

"All  of  which  means  that  the  Administration  is  about  to  face 
vehement,  adroit,  and  aggressive  opposition.  With  pen  and 
tongue  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  busy  from  this  time  forward." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Possibly  Huerta  has  decided  to  stick  until  Murphy  goes. — New  York 
World. 

Roosevelt  has  discovered  a  new  river.  He  is  trying  to  keep  in  the 
swim. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

That  suffragette  who  ruined  the  portrait  of  Henry  James  deserves  a 
sentence  as  long  as  one  of  Henry's. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

While  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  can  not  render  much  service  in 
the     Mexican     muddle,    the     Carnegie 
Simplified   Spelling    Hoard   could   help  us 
a  good  deal. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Those  oil-tanks  at  Tampico  would  be 
safer,  no  doubt,  if  somebody  would  re- 
move the  big  tank  at  the  City  of  Mexico 
— New  York   World. 

After  taking  another  look  at  his  pic- 
ture we  can't  understand  why  Huerta 
should  be  so  all-fired  anxious  to  save  his 
race     -Washington  Herald. 

Who   will    be   the   next    President     of 

Mexico'''  queries  a  valued  contempo- 
rary. We  haven't  t  he  slightest  idea,  but 
be  baa  our  sympathy.  —Boston  Transcript. 
Win  in:  the  liritish  geographers  have 
probably  made  their  mistake1  was  in 
thinking   that    a    Roosevelt     river    would 

behave  like  a  normal  river.     New  York 

World 
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■lotion     which  shows  what  the   De- 
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—Smith  in  tho  Chicago  Tribune. 


Perhaps  Argentina  is  remorseful.     It  gave  us  the  tango  and  now  wants 
to  give  us  peace. — Chattanooga  Times. 

Christos  A.  Papaoeoruacoupoulos  took  the  name  of  Moore  because 

it  was  less. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

"After  Huerta.  what?"  queries  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.     Woodrow 
Wilson.     Where  have  you  been,  brother? — Richmond  News-Leader. 

Mr.  Richard  Olney  makes  one  Democrat  who  has  thus  far  declined 
an  office.    Count  him! — Nashville  Banner. 

Does  the  state  Department  intend  to 
arrange  to  bring  Americans  out  of  Colo- 
rado?— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph 

It  does  seem  a  pity  to  punish  Upton 
Sinclair  for  silence  when  it  is  his  very  first 
offense. — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Now  that  the  Carnegie  Commission 
has  finished  its  inquest  in  the  Balkans 
it  might  reconvene  at  Trinidad,  Col. — 
Sprinytit  d  Republican. 

If  Hucrta's  power  were  crumbling 
when  Mr  Wilson  said  it  was,  and  is  still 
crumbling,  what  must  it  have  been  at 
the  start  '       Wall  Strtt  t  .Journal. 

That  quaint  old  expression,  "If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  '  probably 
refers  to  the  possibility  of  a  meeting 
between  Villa  and  Huerta.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

"Doc"  Cook  expresses  confidence  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  really  did  discover  a 
new  Brazilian  river  1,000  miles  long. 
This  should  end  discussion.  New  York 
World. 

Mrcll  stress  is  being  put  In  Colorado 
upon  the  fact  that  t  he  organizers  of  trou- 
ble are  non-residents.  Tho  mine-Owners, 
of  course,  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
( JoloradO?  — Sprinyjield  Republican. 
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GERMAN  CRITICISM   OF   OUR   MEXICAN    POLICY 


UNQUALIFIED  CONDEMNATION  of  President  Wilson 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  is  dealt  out  by  almost  all  of 
the  leading  papers  of  Berlin  and  the  great  Oerman 
industrial  centers.  War  has  been  begun  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, on  the  pretext  of  the  Tampico  affair,  wo  are  told.  Why 
did  not  Mr.  Bryan  put  into  practise  his  favorite  theory  of  ar- 
bitration rather  than  rush 
hastily  into  what  is  sure  to 
prove  a  bloody  war,  it  is 
asked.  Some  papers  charge 
that  self-interest  lies  at  the 
root  of  our  action,  and  say  it 
is  directed  especially  against 
the  Germans,  whose  wares 
constitute  13  per  cent,  of 
Mexico's  imports.  The  or- 
gans under  Government  con- 
trol are  particularly  hard  on 
Bryan  and  inclined  to  favor 
Huerta,  whom,  we  are  re- 
minded, the  German  Govern- 
ment had  recognized.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung: 

"  Huerta' s  contention  that 
the  boat  from  which  he  took 
the  marines  did  not  fly  the 
American  flag  is  quite  worthy 
of  notice,  and  certainly  here 
was  an  incident  in  which 
State  Secretary  Bryan  might 
have  resorted  to  arbitration 
before  assuming  open  hostili- 
ties. But,  as  he  has  prob- 
ably found  out,  that  resort,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  others, 
must  be  shut  out  from  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics." 

In  like  manner  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten,  a  Bis- 
marckian  organ  of  great  influ- 
ence, takes  the  same  view,  and, 
speaking  of  Huerta's  refusal 
to  salute  the  flag,  remarks: 

"We  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
amine too  closely  into  the  initiative  taken  by  President  Wilson. 
We  will  only  remark  that  the  incident  of  Tampico  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  him  in  undertaking  a  sangui- 
nary war.  Was  not  the  United  States  animated  by  a  desire 
to  assure  the  felicity  of  the  universe  by  its  treaties  of  peace 
and  arbitration?  We  see  all  the  hypocrisy  of  the  thing  when 
no  one  at  Washington  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  settling  the 
affair  of  the  flag  by  arbitration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Roosevelt's 
'Big  Stick'  is  once  more  seized  and  brandished." 

"Of  course,"  says  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  "our  thought  is  for 
the  safety  of  Germans  living  in  Mexico,  and  next  for  our  com- 
mercial interests.  We  demand  that  the  compacts  made  at  The 
Hague  and  at  London  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
war  by  land  and  sea  be  observed."  The  writer  proceeds  to 
remark  that  as  in  the  case  of  Benton  these  rights  have  been 
violated,  "which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  weakness  and 
inconsequence  hold  the  helm."  And  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
declares : 

"The  wise  old  proverb  has  again  come  true,  that  no  man  can 


President  Wilson — ' 
Mexicans  ?  " 

U.  S.  Gunner— "Oh 
Huerta." 


no,   sir. 


foretell  how  the  theory  he  is  adopting  will  turn  out.  The  Wilson 
theory  of  managing  Huerta  has  become  thoroughly  exposed  in 
its  falsity  and  certainly  failed  in  moral  success.  The  end  makes 
a  plainer  display  of  the  malignity  of  Huerta,  the  President  of 
Mexico,  than  of  the  guileless  wisdom  of  the  President  at  Wash- 
ington, and  tho  result  is  war." 

The  most  extreme  utterance  of  the  German  press  is  to  be 

found  in  the  Kolninche  Volks 
Zeitung,  a  popular  and  strong- 
ly Catholic  organ,  which  calls 
upon  Germany  to  intervene 
and  urges  the  Spanish  repub- 
lics of  the  South  to  unite 
in  crushing  the  vast  Anglo- 
Saxon  Republic  of  the  North, 
while  we  read  the  following 
ferocious  criticisms  in  the 
Neueste  Nachrichten  (Leipzig) : 

"No  one  can  fail  to  detect 
the  absurdity  and  lying  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  United  States 
in  their  propositions  of  peace 
and  of  arbitration,  while  at 
the  same  time  on  a  trifling 
pretext  they  immediately  take 
the  '  Big  Stick '  in  hand.  This 
is  the  bankruptcy  of  their 
pacifism  which  ends  in  doing 
nothing  but  affix  a  moral 
stigma  on  the  peoples  who 
refuse  to  do  everything  that 
England  and  the  United 
States  desire.  While  we  may 
have  little  sympathy  with 
Mexico,  no  one  can  hail  with 
enthusiasm  the  policy  of  ban- 
ditism  pursued  by  the  United 
States,  whose  sole  aim  is  the 
possession  of  Mexico's  oil- 
wells." 

The  great  iron  center  of 
Essen  has  an  organ,  the  Rhei- 
nische  Westfalische  Zeitung, 
which  raises  its  voice  in  in- 
dignation against  the  Wash- 
ington Government's  halting 
of  arms  destined  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  Huerta,  arms  probably  made  in  the  foundries  which 
lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr,  and  we  read  in  this  paper  : 

"The  Government  of  Washington  found  out  through  a  system 
of  espionage  only  rivaled  by  that  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Balkan 
War  that  Huerta  was  expecting  to  receive  a  cargo  of  arms  car- 
ried on  a  German  steamer.  These  were  intended  to  be  used 
against  the  rebels,  to  check  the  insurrection  which  was  raging 
against  the  Government  of  Huerta,  who  had  been  recognized  by 
several  of  the  Powers,  and,  among  them,  by  Germany.  Ger- 
many should  certainly  expostulate  with  Washington.  The  way 
in  which  war  has  broken  out  is  remarkably  like  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hispano-American  War.  Ought  not  Spanish 
America  to  take  a  lesson  from  these  events?" 

This  paper  talks  with  great  assurance  of  "the  coming  annex- 
ation of  Mexico  by  the  United  States."  Mexico  will  thus 
' '  become  an  exclusive  domain  for  American  exploitation. "  "  This 
will  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of  Europe."  "A  wall  will  be 
built  which  will  ensure  their  exclusion." 

The    Vossische    Zeitung    (Berlin)    looks    upon    the    Mexican 


"A  SORT  OF  WAR." 

I  hope  you  are  not  shooting  at  my  dear  friends  the 


We  have  strict  orders  only  to  aini  at  one 
— Punch   (London). 
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problem  from  quite  another  angle  and  hails  the  offer  of  the 

A.  B.  C.  mediation  as  an  incident  of  the  largest  significance, 
promising  peace  for  Mexico  as  well  as  such  consolidation  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics  as  will  conduce  to  the  strength  and 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  continent.     Thus  we  read: 

"The  greal  South-American  A.  B.  C. — Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  -have  offered  their  services  toward  arresting  the  unhappy 
conflict  at  present  raging  between  the  North- American  Union 
and  the  most  important  State  of  Central  America.  The  polit- 
ical world  thus  finds  itself  confronted  by  a  new  phase  in  the 
situation,  the  result  of  which  depends  upon  the  question  whether 
the  object  arrived  at    can   thus  be  attained.      In  any  case,  the 
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A   LESSON   IN  AMERICAN  ASTRONOMY. 

Because  Mexico  would  not  do  homage  to  the  stars  of  the  Union, 
Vncle  Sam  makes  him  see  stars  in  broad  daylight. 

— Fischietto  (Turin  i . 

course  harmoniously  taken  by  the  three  South- American  Repub- 
lics is  a  favorable  sign  that  the  efforts  of  their  statesmen  in  the 
last  few  years  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  these 
republics  will  at  length  be  successful.  The  old  dissensions  which 
once  or  twice  reached  the  point  of  threatening  war  have  since 
given  place  to  a  temper  of  complete  mutual  confidence,  but 
never  till  now  have  ended  in  united  diplomatic  action  of  such 
importance.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  new  friendship  of  the 
three  States  has  been  manifested  with  regard  to  an  outside 
party,  and  this  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  that  they  have  thus 
gained  the  full  sympathy  of  all  the  other  Spanish-American 
Republics." 

The  Socialist  Vorwarts  (Berlin)  cynically  observes  that  the 
United  States  advocates  this  mediation  scheme  merely  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  time  to  complete  military  preparations.  Yet 
this  paper  is  liberal  enough  to  acknowledge  that  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  states  is  a  good  sign  of  politi- 
cal growth  and  development  and  an  advance  toward  political 
maturity.     To  quote  its  words: 

"The  scheme  of  mediation  by  the  great  South-American 
States  is  at  present  of  merely  Platonic  significance,  as  Huerta 
clearly  understands.  The  American  Government  with  apparent 
alacrity  agreed  to  this  scheme,  but  without  at  all  abandoning  its 
imperialistic  designs  on  Mexico.  Such  a  scheme  of  mediation  is 
particularly  convenient  for  Washington  in  that  it  gives  time  for 
tin  completion  of  military  preparations,  and  the  mobilization 
of  the  American  regulars  and  volunteers  will  still  be  the  work 
of  weeks.  Yet  the  intervention  of  the  South-American  States  in 
a  great  political  conflict  is  significant,  f or  if  shows  that,  even  in 
South  America,  a  sense  of  dignity  and  political  independence  is 
evidently  increasing  in  the  several  States." 

The  critical  tone  of  the  non-official  organs  toward  the  United 
Slates  is  said  in  England  and  France  to  indicate  the  offense 
taken  by  German  manufacturers  a1  the  comment  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  on  their  country's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition.  I'm  the  Government  organs  Btill  main- 
tain a  friendly  feeling  toward  Washington,  and  the  semi-official 
Nordflrutsrhi    Alhjrmeiru    Zeitung  says,   in   substance: 

The  general  press  of  our  country  niusf  really  In  more  guarded 
and  reserved  in  its  comment  on  the  diplomacy  anil  statesman- 
ship of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan.  If  is 
unjust,  even  nonsensical,  to  declare,  as  many  of  our  editors 
have   done,    that    Americans  are   trying   to  capture    Mexico  ami 

i hereby  interfere  with  or  damage  German  interests. — Transla- 
tion*   math    jar    Till.    LlTBBABY    DIGEST. 


THE  MEXICAN  SOLDIER 

THE  CHIEF  ELEMF.XT  in  the  armies  of  Huerta  and 
<  arranza,  says  Mr.  Luigi  Bar/.ini  in  a  letter  from  Mexico 
to  the  Corriere  della  Sera  (Milan),  is  Indian.  The  officers 
are  Spanish  and  half-breed,  but  the  men  who  do  the  lighting 
are  the  aborigines,  forced  into  the  ranks  without  physical 
examination  or  military  training.  But  the  Indian  loves  the 
fight,  even  tho  he  be  armed  only  with  bow  and  arrow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  trained  and  drilled  army  of  Porririo  Diaz,  we 
are  told,  has  well-nigh  vanished,  and  standards  of  military  dis- 
cipline have  degenerated.  "According  to  official  statistics  the 
gross  number  of  men  killed  during  the  rebellion  of  three  year- 
has  amounted  to  16,000."  All  kinds  of  recruits,  by  the  law  of 
compulsory  military  service,  are  enrolled  in  the  ranks.  Even 
prisoners  from  the  jails  are  enlisted,  and  if  any  one  of  the  upper 
or  mercantile  class  is  averse  to  service  in  the  camp  he  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  an  Indian  to  take  his  place.  But  generally  the 
Indians  are  corralled  into  the  barracks.  This  writer  gives  an 
almost  humorous  altho  painful  description  of  what  he  calls  "an 
enlistment  of  recruits": 

"A  variety  of  uniforms  may  be  seen  on  the  soldiers  of  Huerta, 
gray  or  white,  worn  and  dirty.  Some  of  the  men  wear  coolie 
hats,  others  the  German  helmet,  while  the  French  military  shako 
is  also  to  be  seen.  Each  of  the  successive  revolutionary  govern- 
ments survives  in  these  hat  relics.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
regulars,  carefully  guarded,  are  the  Indian  soldiers  of  Huerta. 
They  wear  no  uniform,  but  their  head-dress  is  an  immense  pointed 
hat  of  straw.  Among  them  are  seen  boys  and  old  men,  and  all 
march  along  in  close  irregular  disorder  like  sheep  in  a  thunder- 
storm. After  the  rear-guard  follow  a  herd  of  women — wives  of 
the  corralled  recruits,  who  will  not  leave  their  husbands.  With 
their  black  tresses,  their  shoulders  covered  with  some  red  fabric. 
their  arms  bare  to  the  armpits  and  raised  high  to  support  the 
strange  burdens  they  carry  on  their  heads,  they  advance  at  a 
run  for  fear  of  being  left  behind.  Here  and  there  a  woman 
carries  a  baby  on  her  back.  And  they  glide  and  dodge  through 
the  vehicles  in  the  street  with  an  expression  of  vague  anxiety  on 
their  mahogany  faces." 

The  actual  process  of  enlistment  is  thus  described : 

"At  length  the  column  halts  before  the  jail.  The  prisoners 
stand  in  rows  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Then  an  old  gentleman, 
after  giving  orders  to  the  officers,  approaches  the  captives  and 
addresses  them  in  a  short,  fatherly  address  as  follows:  'M> 
children,  don't  be  afraid,  no  one  will  hurt  you;  you  are  not  pris- 
oners, you  are  volunteers.  Act  fairly  and  all  will  turn  out  well. 
Do  you  understand?'  And  the  column  pursues  its  way,  and 
disappears  in  some  military  depot.  This  is  the  way  enlistments 
are  accomplished.  The  number  of  men  required  are  corralled, 
they  learn  they  are  volunteers,  and  there  the  ceremony  ends. " 

The  Mexican  Indians  who  won  for  Cortez  his  triumph  over 
the  Aztec  kingdom  of  Montezuma  and  subsequently  gained  for 
Mexico  her  independence  in  1824  do  not  enter  battle  like 
European  or  United  States  troops.  The  "sniping"  now  going 
on  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampioo  is  a  typically  Indian  method  of 
warfare.    The  Indians  never  light  in  a  solid  column. 

"The  Indian  fights  after  his  own  fashion;  his  tactics  are  primi- 
tive. Indian  soldiers  never  move  in  a  body.  The  groups  of 
fighters  are  detached,  and  the  character  of  guerrilla  independence 
appears  in  their  combats,  whose  mobility  is  amazing.  One 
general,  retreating  with  400  men,  traversed  300  miles  in  ten  days 
in  a  inarch  through  a  desert  region  from  the  American  frontier 
to  Torreon.  One  dry  biscuit  suffices  for  an  Indian's  daily  ration, 
lie  keeps  up  with  the  (rot  of  a  horse  for  a  whole  day.  In  cir- 
cumstances where  the  white  man  would  perish  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  he  finds  all  he  needs.  In  the  most  desolate  deserts  he 
CUtfl  down  the  pitahaya  cactus  which  grows  solitary  on  tho  sand 
of  northern  Mexico  and  raises  its  thorn\  green  column  on  high. 
This  the  soldier  lays  on  the  ground,  lights  a  tire  at  each  end  of  it, 

pierces  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  the  Bap,  driven  out  by  the  heat, 
pours  through  the  aperture  and  furnishes  a  sweetish  but  nour- 
ishing drink." 

Unfortunately  the  Mexican  soldier  is  too  fond  of  something 
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much  stronger  than  the  juice  of  the  pitahaya.  His  cruelties 
and  shameful  barbarities  are  largely  duo  to  tho  influence  of 
pulque,  says  Mr.  Barzini: 

"The  Moxican  soldier  smells  the  presence  of  water  like  a 
horse,  needs  no  shelter  from  the  sun,  runs  for  30  miles  under 
the  burden  of  400  cartridges.  Defeated,  he  vanishes  from  the 
field;  as  a  victor  he  revenges  himself  on  tho  conquered  for  all  he 
has  undergone.  A  captured  town  largely  destroys  the  benefit 
of  victory.  So  long  as  ho  can  get  a  drop  of  pulque  the  victors  go 
drunk.  No  discipline  can  persuade  the  Mexican  lighter  that  the 
pillage  of  wine-cellars  and  bars  is  not  a  right  to  be  claimed  in 
legitimate  warfare.  His  conscience  is  primitive,  and  he  finds 
that  here  is  the  sole  reward  of  his  triumph.  One  article  of 
Mexico's  military  code  is  that  drunkenness  in  time  of  war  is 
punishable  by  death.  But  it  is  impossible  to  carry  this  out. 
How  could  a  commander  massacre  his  own  battalions  the  day 
after  a  victory!  The  consequence  appears  in  scenes  of  horror. 
The  drunken  Mexican  is  gloomy  and  ferocious.  He  loses  tho 
chivalric  generosity  of  his  nature;  he  becomes  reckless,  taciturn, 
and  violent.  Those  unjustifiable  massacres  we  read  of  are  ordered 
in  an  hour  of  drunkenness." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


RUSSIA'S  FROZEN   INFERNO 

DANTE'S  HELL  in  its  frozen  circle  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  hideous,  more  appalling  as  a  place  of  torture, 
than  the  Siberian  deserts  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  where 
Russian  political  prisoners  are  condemned  to  dwell.  The  exiles 
either  die  or  linger  on  in  a  crippled  condition  under  unendurable 
hardships.  So  we  learn,  at  least,  from  such  sections  of  the 
Russian  press  as  dare,  or  are  for  a  time  permitted,  to  speak  of 
the  Government's  punitive  efforts.  In  recent  years,  after  the 
abortive  revolution  of  1905-1906,  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
upon  those  who  dare  voice  their  protest  against  the  divine  right 
of  the  Czar  are  described  as  becoming  more  and  more  unbear- 
able. Stories  of  Russian  prison  atrocities  appear  now  and  then 
in  the  European  and  American  press,  but  Russian  organs  rarely 
touch  upon  this  subject,  as  any  attempt  in  this  direction  means 
confiscation,  suppression,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  editor. 
There  are,  however,  a  couple  of  courageous  Russian  publications 
which  venture  to  lift  the  cover  and  show  to  the  world  the  condi- 
tions under  which  political  offenders  livo  in  prison  and  in  exile. 
The  Stoikaya  Mysl,  a  labor  organ  of  St.  Petersburg,  nearly  every 
issue  of  which  is  confiscated,  prints  this: 

"The  political  exiles  in  Siberia  have  made  a  curious  observa- 
tion upon  those  of  their  comrades  who  served  their  hard-labor 
sentences  in  the  Orloff  prison.  Among  them  many  are  incapaci- 
tated for  work  because  of  permanent  boldily  injuries  received 
in  the  prison.  A  suspicion  arose  whether  maiming  was  not  the 
usual  result  of  the  Orloff  hard-labor  regime.  A  census  was  taken 
of  all  the  former  inmates  of  the  Orloff.  prison  who  are  now  in 
Siberia,  some  in  prisons,  some  in  exile.  It  appeared  that  not  a 
single  one  could  be  found  who  had  not  been  maimed  in  the  prison 
in  some  form  or  another. 

"This  is  a  bare  fact.  It  seems  almost  incredible.  It  is  im- 
possible in  any  other  country,  but  here,  among  us,  it  is  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary,  every-day  life.  If  it  does  attract  attention, 
it  is  only  by  the  perfection  with  which  the  'job'  is  done:  uni- 
versal maiming,  without  a  single  exception — such  'clean  work' 
not  every  jailer  is  capable  of  turning  out,  even  among  us.  But 
there  the  interest  ends.  The  very  maiming  of  political  prisoners 
has  long  become  a  system. 

"  Of  late  foreign  countries  are  becoming  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  this  side  of  our  prison  and  exile  'methods.'  Public  opinion 
of  western  Europe  and  America  reacts  upon  our  prison  horrors 
...  by  mass  protests,  in  which  the  most  eminent  social  and 
political  workers,  representatives  of  science,  literature,  and  art, 
take  part.  But  what  is  being  done  with  regard  to  it  here, 
among  us? 

"It  would  be  a  gross  perversion  of  truth  to  say  that  the  innu- 
merable 'feats'  of  our  jailers  pass  unnoticed  by  us,  that  they  do 
not  call  forth  protests,  not  only  from  those  who  are  being  tor- 
tured— and  to  whom  these  protests  not  infrequently  cost  new 
tortures  and  even  life — but  also  from  the  masses.     The  events 


which  followed   the  tragic  end  of  Yegor  Sazonoff  (who  killed 
the  notorious  Plehve  and  committed  suicide  by  drinking  poison 

rather    than    submit     lo    (logging),    whose    ileal  li    was    a     prot<     I 

against  the  indescribable  horrors  which  characterize  our  political 
hard-labor  prisons,  speak  for  themselves. 

"Abroad  our  prison  system  is  pictured  in  all  its  terrors,  which 
make  every  one  who  has  a  heart  and  a  mind  shudder.  Hut  to 
a  foreigner  the  prison  tortures  and  maiming-,  of  the  political 
prisoners  are  seen  without  the  general  background,  which  we 
can  see.  .  .  .  To  us  the  prison  tortures,  no  matter  how  dreadful 
and  revolting  they  are  of  themselves,  are  in  reality  hut  mere 
details  of  general   Russian   life." 

After  political  offenders  have  served  their  hard-labor  or  prison 
sentences  they  are  exiled  to  some  remote  places  in  Siberia,  where 


A  PROSPECTIVE  STOMACH-ACHE. 

Uncle  Sam — "  I  can  eat  this  Mexican  dish  aU  right,  but  can  I 
digest  it?"  — Humanite  (Paris). 

they  live  in  dire  poverty  and  misery  until  they  succumb  to  dis- 
ease or  die  by  their  own  hand.  The  Ryetch  (St.  Petersburg; 
thus  describes  Siberian  exile: 

"During  the  last  years  of  'suppression  and  pacification'  the 
whole  of  eastern  Siberia  has  been  going  through  a  period  of  ex- 
tensive 'involuntary  colonization.'  Political  exile  is  assuming 
such  considerable  proportions  that  its  comparison  with  the 
peasant  colonization  is  no  exaggeration.  On  the  contrary,  the 
peasant  colonization  often  decreases,  while  political  exile  grows 
and  grows  not  only  numerically,  but  also  territorially.  The  old 
places  of  exile  are  not  sufficient,  and  'politicals'  are  being  sent 
farther  and  farther  north  and  compelled  to  live  in  most  desolate 
places,  of  which  many,  owing  to  total  absence  of  roads  and 
people,  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  where  exiles 
without  independent  means  are  threatened  with  slow  death 
from  starvation." 

One  of  the  new  places  where  the  Czar  sends  his  critics  is  in 
71°  north  latitude,  80  miles  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Ryetch 
thus  pictures  it: 

"Amid  the  woodless,  bare,  absolutely  uninhabited,  frozen 
marshes,  almost  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  few  miserable 
huts  are  standing.  This  is  the  hamlet  of  Russkoye  Ustiye,  which 
is  included,  by  order  of  the  Police  Department,  in  the  region  of 
political  exile.  All  around  is  an  immense  northern  desert;  there 
is  no  dwelling  for  hundreds  of  miles;  and  only  six  hundred  miles 
away  is  situated  a  little  village,  Ust-Yansk.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  mail  in  this  forgotten  place,  as  there  is  no  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world.  Everything  depends  on  chance;  if 
the  post  happens  to  arrive  by  some  accident,  the  mail  comes  too; 
if  not,  a  year  or  two  pass  without  mail.  Indeed,  there  is  no  one 
to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Only  the  savage 
aborigines  live  there,  who  know  nothing,  and  do  not  care  to 
know,  about  the  world. 

"Nine  months  does  the  extremely  severe  winter  last  there. 
During  those  months  the  people  become  weaned  from  sun- 
light, which,  as  it  appears,  is  a  mere  pale  and  cold  streak  of  light, 
which  lasts  only  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid-day,  and  after  that 
the  long  polar  night  settles  again,  the  gravelike  stillness  of  whicjl 
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i-  disturbed  only  by  the  roar  of  lli*-  ocean  and  the  raging  snow- 
storm.'" 

The  few  inhabitants  of  this  region  live  in  a  state  of  savagery. 

In  the  words  of  tin-  writer. 

'"( Christianity  is  absolutely  unknown  there;  there  is  not  a  single 

physician;  a  literate  man  is  an  unusual  phenomenon;  the  general 
mode  of  life  strikes  one  by  its  hopeless  backwardness — even  such 
a  simple  thing  as  a  lamp  still  being  unknown  there.  And  this 
place  the  Department  of  Police  has  included  in  the  region  of 
political  exile!  It  is  dear  that  an  exile  can  not  earn  anything 
there,  and  if  he  will  not  die  from  starvation,  he  will  lead  the 
bitterest  of  lives.  It  may  be  prophesied  that  this  place  of 
exile  will  yield  an  enormous  percentage  of  suicides." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literaky  Digest. 


man 


CHINA'S   RETURN   TO  AUTOCRACY 

DESPOTISM  is  China's  natural  form  of  government,  and 
it  •"will  never  be  successful  under  any  other,"  says  an 
anonymous  writer  in  The  Round  Table  (London),  a  non- 
partizan'and  impartial  organ  of  opinion.  This  writer  is  speaking 
especially  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  nominally  the  Provisional  President 
of  the  Republic,  but  practically 
the  Dictator  of  China.  In  giving 
a  description  of  the  mind  and  views 
of  the  President,  his  prospects 
of  holding  the  provinces  together, 
of  maintaining  his  place  in 
power,  and  the  nature  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  this  writer, 
says  the  editor  of  The  Round  Table, 
speaks  with  authority,  after  a 
long  residence  in  China,  where 
he  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  language,  literature,  and  his- 
tory. He  describes  the  President 
as  astute,  unscrupulous,  and 
powerful,  and  this  judgment  is 
borne  out  by  Yuan's  Opening 
speech  before  the  Council  of 
Oovernment  in  1913,  a  body  he 
had  formed  after  dissolving  Par- 
liament and  "all  grades  of  self- 
governing  bodies  in  China."     The 

Council  was  created  because  Yuan,  like  Napoleon  on  election 
to  the  Consulate,  wished  to  keep  up  still  hanging  the  republican 
sign.    The  make-up  of  the  new  Government  is  thus  described: 

"Yuan,  having  definitely  made  himself  dictator,  had  next  to 
bring  into  existence  some  body  which  could  relieve  him  of  the 
sole  burden  of  responsibility,  while  remaining  completely  under 
his  control.  The  cabinet  has  ceased  to  count  as  a  factor  in  the 
situation,  since  every  order  emanates  from  the  President's  palace. 
For  the  sake  of  satisfying  public  opinion,  however,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  cut  nisi  the  task  of  preparing  the  constitution  and  of 
revising  the  organization  of  Parliament  to  some  nominally 
independent  body.  Consequently  Yuan  decided  to  establish 
the  Council  of  (lovernment,  through  which  he  intends  to  govern 
until  such  time  as  a  new  legislature  is  in  being.  A  certain  number 
of  members  of  Parliament  is  included  in  this  body,  but  care  has 
been  taken  to  find  places  for  none  who  is  not  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  President.  It  consists  of  eighty-three  council- 
ors, eight  appointed  by  the  President,  ten  by  the  cabinet,  ten 
representing  the  \arious  ministries,  two  representing  the  judica- 
ture, and  forty-six  from  the  provinces,  besides  four  from  Mon- 
golia, two  from  Tibet,  and  one  from  Kokonor.  In  other  words, 
Yuan  is  creating  a  system  of  administration  which  Liang  Ch'i- 
ch'ao  [one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Chinese  scholars  and 
editor  of  the  magazine  Justin]  aptly  called  'Enlightened  Des- 
potism,' a  republic  without  the  people." 

The  Japanese     press  and   the  cartoonists  of  the  Tokyo   I'  ,<i, 
have  accused  5  nan  of  aspiring  to  a  crown  and  desiring  to  found 


chance! ' 


a  dynasty.     In  his  opening    speech   before   the   Council    Yuan 
thus  described  his  position: 

"I  am  advanced  in  years  and  served  the  Manchu  dynasty  for 
a  generation:  I  had  already  gained  an  undeserved  reputation 
in  the  world  and  was  in  peaceful  retirement  at  my  country-seat. 
What  was  it  that  induced  me  to  emerge  from  seclusion?  Because 
1  wished  to  save  my  countrymen  and  my  own  posterity  from 
falling  into  slavery,  and  to  avert  crowning  disaster.  To  accom- 
plish this  result,  we  must  all  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice, 
even  as,  to  use  a  homely  illustration,  I  must  sacrifice  tea-leaves 
for  my  cup  of  tea.  History  will  judge  our  efforts  rightly,  and 
we  may  ignore  the  calumnies  of  our  contemporaries.  Reforms 
must,  indeed,  be  taken  in  hand:  under  the  Manchus  abuses  had 
reached  their  zenith  and  I  sought  to  improve  the  administration. 
After  my  retirement  from  office  I  little  dreamed  that  a  few  short 
years  of  evil  government  would  bring  things  to  their  present 
pitch,  when  insensate  doctrines  of  communism  are  propagated 
and  our  country  is  fast  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  No 
nation  can  change  its  habits  on  a  sudden,  any  more  than  one 
can  change  the  order  of  the  seasons  or  turn  day  into  night. 
India  under  the  British  retains  the  time-honored  turban,  and 
Japan,  despite  its  ardor  for  reform,  has  not  abandoned  the 
wooden  clogs  for  boots.  What  China  needs  beyond  anything  is 
a  strong  central  government,  for  of  what  avail  are  laws  when  the 
nation    lacks    cohesion?      Foreign   legal    authorities    have   well 

said  that  a  State  does  not  require 
a  system  of  law  at  its  inception: 
what  is  essential  is  a  strong  cen- 
tral authority." 

Japan  naturally  is  not  pleased 
with  this  new  and  strong  des- 
potism and  is  said  to  be  hoping 
to  see  China  divided  by  rebels 
and  exposed  to  the  ambitious 
raids  of  her  neighbors.  A  hint  of 
its  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Shunt- 
Hnenshipao  (Tokyo),  official  or- 
gan of  the  Japanese  Government: 

"Very  different  from  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  a  President  is 
Yuan  Shi  Kai.  He  is  an  absolute 
dictator,  whose  whim  is  law  and 
who  has  no  a  mint  ion  to  sur- 
round himself  wit  h  wort  hy  officials. 
His  net  enmeshes  all  and  sundry, 
and  his  creatures  fill  every  post. 
As  they  are  all  mediocrities,  no 
decision  can  be  taken  without 
reference  to  his  arbitrament.  China  is  now  a  despotism  and 
the  republican  theory  is  honored  in  the  breach.  An  autocrat 
holds  the  reins,  Parliament  is  dead,  and  the  cabinet  a  super- 
fluous appendage.  Every  measure,  great  or  small,  emanates 
from  the  palace  of  the  President:  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
sit  like  the  relatives  of  the  corpse  at  a  funeral  service,  receiv- 
ing their  emoluments  with  nonchalant  ease:  the  cabinet  pro- 
vides a  comfortable  sinecure  for  a  reposeful  old  age. 

"But  let  the  President  remember  the  example  of  that  great 
man,  'the  First  Emperor,'  whose  ambitious  schemes  founded  a 
united  China  (in  a.d.  221).  Yet,  because  the  whole  power  was 
concentrated  in  his  hands,  rebellion  broke  out  in  many  direc- 
tions and  the  fabric  collapsed  after  his  death.  Does  not  this 
show  the  impracticability  of  absolute  rule?  Even  granted  that 
Yuan  exceed  that  emperor  in  ability  (a  bold  assumption),  such 
a  government  will  remain  unstable  to  the  end.  Wild  rumors  are 
rising  in  swarms  and  the  body  politic  is  smitten  with  a  murrain. 
The  venomous  theory  is  instilled  that  this  nation  needs  an 
absolute  ruler,  as  if  the  government  of  a  State  could  be  changed 
like  the  sign-board  of  a  butcher  who  sells  sheep's  head  to-day 
and   dog's  meat  to-morrow." 

Hut  the  writer  in  The  Hound  Table  praises  the  consistency  and 
firmness  of  roan's  administration.  He  has  muted  the  North 
and  South,  raised  a  foreign  loan,  improved  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  "despite  all  the  threats  of  his  enemies  and  oppo- 
nents, Yuan  has  secured  the  dictatorship  and  will  retain  it  86 
long  as  he  li\  es." 


A  FINANCIAL   NIOHTMARE. 

The  Foreign  Incubus—"  Why  don't  you  get  up  and  try  to  be  a 


VOICE  from  Beneath — "Well,  get  off   my   chest  and   give   me  a 


— National  Review  (Shanghai). 
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OVER  THE  ROCKIES  BY  ELECTRICITY 


IT  TOOK  THE  LAW,  backed  by  public  opinion,  to  make 
the  railroads  begin  the  use  of  electricity  in  and  around  our 
great  cities,  but  that  the  railroads  have  taken  kindly  to  it 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  are  voluntarily  extending 
there  electrified  zones.  Now  we  see  another  voluntary  change 
from  steam  to  electricity,  on  an  isolated  section  of  a  transconti- 
nental road,  crossing  the  Rockies.  And  instead  of  a  level  stretch 
like  the  33  miles  of  electrified  track  between  New  York  and  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  it  will  be  440  miles  long  and  will  cross  three 
mountain  ridges,  4,170 
feet,  6,322  feet,  and  5,788  HSS 
feet  high  respectively. 

Travelers  have  not  al- 
ways realized,  perhaps, 
that  the  wild  and  gorgeous 
scenery  they  were  enjoy- 
ing was  a  cause  of  enor- 
mous expense  to  the  rail- 
road. But  now  the  beau- 
tiful cascades  that  have 
heretofore  been  busy  cut- 
ting gorges  to  baffle  the 
railroad  -  builder  will  be 
made  to  help  pull  the 
trains,  and  the  scenery 
will  be  transformed  from  a  hindrance  to  an  assistant.  Engineers 
expect  that  the  change  will  save  money  and  improve  service, 
and  the  company  is  spending  many  millions  on  it.  Says  The 
Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  April  18) : 

"No  more  important  steam-railroad  electrification  has  been 
developed  in  recent  years  in  this  country  than  that  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  in  Montana,  con- 
sidering the  abolition  of  the  present  motive  power  from  the 
standpoint  of  operating  efficiency.  The  company's  engineers 
estimate  that  electrification  will  save  at  least  25  per  cent,  in 
operating  costs,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  quality 
of  service  in  this  mountainous  region  will  be  vastly  improved 
by  the  change.  The  substitution  of  electricity  will  do  away  with 
the  haulage  of  coal,  at  once  releasing  a  large  number  of  coal- 
cars  for  revenue  service.  Coal-storage  yards  will  be  unnecessary; 
water-tanks  will  be  abolished;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  length  of 
freight  divisions  will  be  increased  from  the  present  length  of 
100  to  a  maximum  of  200  miles.  Engine  failures,  due  to  poor 
coal  and  bad  water,  with  resulting  train  delays  and  heavy  repair 
bills,  are  likely  to  decrease  greatly,  and  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
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pected  savings  in  maintenance  due  to  the  electric  locomotive, 
the  traffic  capacity  of  the  road  is  to  be  much  enhanced. 

"It  is  planned  to  have  the  new  locomotives  capable  of  hauling 
a  gross  train-load  of  2,500  tons  on  a  one-per-cent.  grade  at  a 
speed  of  15  to  20  miles  per  hour,  whereas  the  steam-locomotives 
now  in  use  on  the  Montana  divisions  haul  only  1,650  tons  at  a 
speed  of  from  8  to  10  miles  per  hour,  and  the  rate  is  not  uniform. 
Further  economies  are  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  electric  braking 
on  down  grades,  with  regeneration  of  power  for  use  by  ascending 
trains.  -It  is  figured  that  when  the  entire  440  miles  of  line  are 
electrified,  60  electric  locomotives  will  handle  the  normal  traffic, 

compared  with  82   steam- 
locomotives. 

"Wages  will  be  saved 
through  the  reduction  of 
overtime  work  on  the  part 
of  delayed  train  crews,  and 
by  the  purchase  of  energy 
from  the  Montana  Power 
Company  at  a  reported 
price  of  about  five  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour;  the 
problem  of  power-supply 
will  be  greatly  simplified, 
leaving  the  transportation 
matters  of  the  road  freer 
to  receive  the  attention  of 
its  officials.  No  fewer  than 
seven  plants  of  the  com- 
pany will  serve  the  rail- 
road, and  the  danger  of  an 
extended  interruption  of  service  will  be  remote.  Poles  cut 
from  the  railroad  company's  own  timber  lands  will  be  used  in 
power  distribution.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  113  miles 
of  line,  from  Deer  Lodge  to  Three  Forks,  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and 
that  16  electric  locomotives  will  be  in  use  on  this  section  of  the 
road.  The  entire  project  will  cost  about  $8,000,000,  and  the 
results  of  the  electrification  are  being  awaited  by  all  the  northern 
transcontinental  lines  with   keen  interest." 

Among  further  published  details  of  the  St.  Paul's  electrification 
is  the  announcement  that: 

"The  trolley  system  of  transmission  has  been  decided  upon 
as  more  practicable  than  the  third  rail.  The  storage-battery 
plan,  it  is  considered,  never  has  worked  satisfactorily  for  long 
distances,  and  the  weight  of  the  storage  plant  is  too  great.  The 
trolley  system  is  considered  better  also  because  of  the  lessened 
danger  compared  with  the  third  rail.  In  case  of  heavy  snow  in 
the  mountains,  moreover,  the  third  rail  would  be  buried  and  use- 
less, while  the  trolley-wire  will  be  high  up,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
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smallncss.  little  likely   to  suffer  from   the  weight   or  depth  of 
iw." 

still  more  interesting  is  the  information,  briefly  noted  above, 
that  the  trains  will  themselves  generate  some  of  the  electric 
power.     To  quote  an  authoritative  statement: 

"A  conspicuous  and  striking  feature  of  the  new  system  will 
be  the  added  economy  worked  by  employment  of  locomotives 
special  type  such  that  power  may  be  generated  by  trains 
:inur  grades  to  assist  in  pulling  other  trains  up.  The  trav- 
eler, therefore,  not  only  may  know  thai  the  beautiful  scenery 
about,  in  the  shape  of  waterfalls  and  rivers,  is  pulling  him 
through  the  mountains,  hut  that  his  own  train,  coasting  down- 
grade, actually  i-^  helping  to  bring  the  next  freight-  or  passenger- 
train  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill! 

"This  is  to  he  accomplished  by  application  of  the  principle 
that  a  motor  reversed  becomes  a  generator.  The  locomotives 
will  he  so  constructed  that  on  reaching  the  to])  of  a  grade  the 
engineer  may  hrake  his 
train  downhill  by  revers- 
ing the  motor,  the  air- 
brakes to  he  used  only  in 
of  emergency.  This 
changing  of  the  motor  in 
the  locomotive  will  trans- 
form it  at  once  into  a 
dynamo,  which  will  he 
operated  by  the  weight  of 
the  train  as  it  descends  the 
mountain.  Thus  will  he 
generated  the  same  quan- 
tity of  electricity  as  the 
motor  would  consume  in 
pulling  the  same  load  up- 
hill. This  current  will  he  u 
added  to  its  store  of  energy." 

The  electric  energy  will,  of  course,  he  taken  from  the  mountain 
streams  i,i  the  country  traversed  by  the  road.  As  one  writer 
remarks: 

"Millions  and   millions  of  horse-power,  to  measure  the  energy 

in  man's  puny  way.  are  at  work  among  the  hills,  doing  nothing 
hut  carving  out  the  gorges.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
i-  enough  water-power  running  to  waste  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  Cascades  to  operate  every  mile  of  railroad 
wesl  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  the  center  of 
the  State  of  Montana  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
southern  border  of  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast!" 

There  are  to  heat  leasi  seven  great  power-plants,  and  the  power 
will  he  delivered  at  seven  points  between  Harlowton,  Montana, 
and  Avery,  Idaho,  I  he  termini  of  the  electric  /.one.  According 
to  The  Employees'  Magazine  of  this  road,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  eventually  be  developed  about  100,000  horse-power, 
"and  that  the  energy  from  all  the  plants  will  be  connected  and 


form  one  tremendous  reservoir  of  efectrical  energy  from  which 
may  he  drawn  any  amount  of  power  necessary  to  operate  the 
railway."  This  editor  has  something  to  say  of  the  advantages 
of   the    new    system   of    special    interest    to    his   readers: 

"To  the  engineer  who  has  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
incident  to  steam-locomotives  in  all  their  various  phases  the 
prospect  of  electrical  propulsion  must  seem  ideal,  since  cold 
weather  holds  no  terrors  and  there  is  no  danger  from  frozen  pi] 
frost  in  the  fire-hox  or  the  hoiler,  and  leaky  Hues,  cracked  side 
sheets,  disabled  crown  sh'-rts  and  broken  grates  have  no  pL 
in  the  electrical  vocabulary.  It  seems  probahle  that  the  oil-can 
and  monkey-wrench  will  he  known  only  in  the  inspection-pit  and 
the  repair-shop." 
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fe  I  into  the  trolley-wire  above,  to  be 
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THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE  PETROLEUM  OUTPUT— 
In  the  year  1900  this  country    was  producing  over  63  million 

harrels  of  petroleum.  Last 
year  the  output  had  risen 
to  no  fewer  than  242 
millions.  In  other  words, 
it  has  nearly  quadrupled 
in  thirteen  years.  This, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer 
in  Oildom  (Bayonne,  Xew 
Jersey  .  is  due  largely 
to  increased  demand 
caused  by  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  in  mo- 
tors. Thirteen  years  ago 
the  production  was  handy  equal  to  the  present  demand  for 
gasoline,  without  considering  any  other  oil  products.  The  industry 
has  male  similar  rapid  expansions  in  many  other  directions  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  great  production.     We  read: 

"Thirteen  years  ago  there  was  a  comparatively  small  demand 
for  gasoline.  The  demand  for  this  valuable  and  high-priced 
commodity  i:i  very  large  proportions  is  of  recent  origin.  Thus 
in  191d  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use  totaled  1.127.940,  com- 
pared with  522,939  in  1911.  ...  It  is  variously  estimated  that 
the  number  of  gasoline-engines  ii  use  to-day  totals  3,000,000 
engines.  Similar  expansions  in  other  directions  may  also  be 
noted;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  automobile- 
lubricant  tra  le,  which  has  been  developed  enormously  within 
the  last  few  years.  Another  advance  that  has  been  rapid  within 
the  past  ten  years  is  the  trade  devoted  to  road  materials 
and  road  oils,  a  trade  that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
automobile 

"In  reviewing  the  production  figures  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
thai  the  Pennsylvania  grade  oils,  which  take  in  the  fields  of  Xew 
York.    Pennsylvania,    Wesl     Virginia,    and    southeastern    Ohio, 
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made  a  slight  gain  over  1912,  notwithstanding  that  Pennsylvania 
State  shows  a  small  decline.  The  Lima-Indiana  field  shows  a 
small  decline,  but  not  enough  to  affect  earnings  of  pipe-lines. 
Illinois  shows  a  decline  of  over  6,000,000  barrels  during  the 
year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  shows 
a  small  increase  over  1912,  and  Kansas-Oklahoma,  an  increase  of 
nearly  12,000,000  barrels." 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE 

DEAF? 

SHALL  WE  CONTINUE  to  give  expensive  educations  to 
the  deaf,  to  fit  them  to  engage  in  life's  battle,  and  then 
refuse  to  admit  them  to  the  contest  as  equals?  A  deaf 
man,  Jerry  Albert  Pierce,  writing  in  The  Volta  Review  (Washing- 
ton, May)  on  "The  Economic  Efficiency  of  the  Deaf,"  com- 
plains that  many  deaf  persons  are  discouraged  and  disheartened 
by  the  attitude  assumed  toward  them,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
by  many  of  their  hearing  neighbors.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
a  deaf  man  is  incompetent  to  engage  in  any  but  a  very  small 
number  of  inexpert  occupations,  altho  he  may  have  been 
specially  trained  for  something  else.  Members  of  what  Mr. 
Pierce  calls  the  "normal  class"  look  upon  the  deaf,  he  says,  as 
sociological  curiosities  and  not  as  human  beings.  They  spend 
more  money  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  than  they  do  for  that 
of  normal  children;  then  they  feel  that  they  have  done  their 
duty.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
deaf  man  naturally  expects  to  live  a  few  years  after  he  finishes 
school.    The  writer  goes  on: 

"Up  to  within  twenty  years  ago  the  condition  of  deafness  in 
infancy  or  very  early  childhood  was  universally  connected  with 
dumbness.  The  two  defects  were  so  synonymous  that  even  at 
the  present  time  the  words  'deaf  and  'dumb'  are  quite  often 
used  interchangeably.  One  speaks  of  a  'deaf  and  dumb'  man 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  man 
is  dumb.  Deaf  people  are  still  referred  to  as  'mutes,'  altho 
a  great  many  of  them  are  as  fluent  speakers  as  the  hearing. 

"Civilization  has  at  the  present  time  two  distinct  classes  of 
the  deaf.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  one  division,  and  the  deaf  and 
not  dumb  comprise  the  other.  However,  through  the  reluctance 
of  the  normal  class  to  note  the  difference,  those  of  the  deaf  who 
can  speak  and  'read  the  lips'  still  share  in  the  difficulties  that 
surround  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  is  hardly  fair.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  deaf-mute  and  the  speaking 
deaf  man.  The  former  is  the  type  most  common  and  the  one 
that  gives  to  the  normal  man  his  ideas  of  deafness  in  the  human 
being.  The  latter  class  has  among  its  members  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  really  big  things  and  who  are  competing  upon 
almost  equal  terms  with  the  hearing  themselves.  Among  the 
deaf-mute  class  we  find  those  people  who  are  content  to  be  as 
they  are,  who  believe  that  the  'problem  of  the  deaf  is  best 
solved  among  themselves,  and  who  consider  intermarriage  of  the 


deaf  not  only  permissible  but  necessary.  The  'semi-mutes,'  or 
speaking  deaf,  are  those  whose  object  in  life  is  to  obliterate  their 
physical  defect  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  They  are  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  'tribe.'  They,  as  a  rule,  are  utterly  opposed 
to  intermarriage;  they  struggle  in  active  competition  with  the 
hearing  in  the  arts  and  professions  and  are  by  no  means  social 
outcasts.  If  the  normal  man  could  realize  this  difference  fully 
and  without  hesitation,  90  per  cent,  of  the  troubles  now  encoun- 
tered by  the  deaf  would  be  removed,  or  at  any  rate  be  in  a 

position  to  be  rapidly  remedied 

"It  is  the  common  fault  of  sociologists  to  consider  members 
of  a  particular  class  as  being  alike  in  all  respects,  physically  and 
mentally.  They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  deafness,  blindness, 
insanity,  and  the  like  are  accidental  characteristics,  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  their  one  peculiarity,  defectives  are  very 
much  like  ordinary  mortals." 

The  deaf  man  has  even  certain  advantages  over  his  hearing 
brother,  Mr.  Pierce  asserts.  Chief  among  these  his  ability  to 
concentrate  would  be  of  great  aid  in  economic  competition  if 
more  generally  recognized.  In  large  offices,  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  in  statistical  work,  or  in  any  branch  of  activity 
where  communication  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  the  deaf  man 
is  unexcelled.  Another  characteristic  which  the  writer  hesitates 
to  class  altogether  as  an  advantage  is  that  the  deaf  look  upon 
life  more  earnestly  than  the  hearing.  Their  minds  mature 
younger.  Their  lives,  even  during  early  childhood,  are  satu- 
rated with  the  knowledge  of  imperfection  and  of  the  necessity  of 
struggling.  Filled  with  pent-up  instincts,  their  inability  to  grat- 
ify these  longings  leaves  an  ineffaceable  mark  upon  their  brains 
and,  indirectly,  upon  their  actions.     To  quote  again: 

"To  really  understand  what  a  deaf  man  is  one  must  look  at 
him  from  the  deaf  man's  viewpoint.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  share 
in  the  already  biased  and  illogical  opinion  held  by  the  average 
hearing  man,  who  takes  the  deaf-mute  as  his  subject.  That  the 
deaf  are  better  thinkers  and  more  serious-minded  men  and 
women  is  true.  These  characteristics  are  the  result  of  deafness 
itself,  and  not  of  the  artificial  handicaps  or  peculiarities  incident 
to  our  social  life.  When  a  child  becomes  infected  with  some 
disease  serious  enough  to  destroy  its  auditory  organs,  it  is  deaf. 
It  is  not  dumb,  and  does  not  become  so  until  its  vocal  organs  are 
so  atrophied  by  disuse  that  they  are  too  weak  to  perform  their 
functions.  This  is  caused  primarily  by  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  the  people  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is 
not  its  fault,  but  that  of  its  environment 

"The  chief  reason  why  the  deaf  are  inaggressive  and  incapable 
of  making  acquaintances  easily  is  that  they  are  none  too  sure  of 
their  reception.  They  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  them  if 
they  attempt  the  unexpected.  They  are  as  sensitive  to  rebuff 
as  any  other  human  beings  and,  after  a  few  attempts  to  prove 
their  equality,  often  decide  upon  a  course  of  non-resistance. 
They  receive  actual  discouragement  at  every  turn,  and,  instead 
of  being  helped,  they  are  pitied 

"The  writer  has  on  several  occasions  applied  for  positions  in 
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bis  own  profession  chemistry  -and  marly  every  time  has  been 
refused  employment  because  of  hi*  deafness.    One  time  In-  read 

tin-  lips  of  his  prospective  employer  bo  readily  that  the  latter  did 
not  know  of  his  defect.  The  position  was  given  to  him  and 
frantically  taken  back  five  minutes  later  when  the  writer  vol- 
untarily explained  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  a  sound.    He  had 
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■  WIOOLETAILS "    IN  THIi  WONDER  CAVE. 

Tiut  a  college  professor  informs  us  that  each  one  is  "a  complex 
parallel  growth  of  elongated  and  curved  rhombohedrons." 

been  accepted  as  an  expert  chemist  and  as  a  potentially  valuable 
employee  and  then  declined  because  'no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a 
deaf  chemist.     It  w^as!  not  only  unusual,  but  impossible.' 

"'The  'unusual '  occupations  are  Ihe  ones  that  will  in  time  make 
an  opening  in  the  world  for  the  deal'.  They  are  'unusual'  now 
merely  because  this  class  of  people  is  just  beginning  to  rise. 
There  was  a  time  when  all  occupations  were  'unusual'  for  them. 
and  they  were,  with  few  exceptions,  as  much  objects  of  charity 
as  idiots  are  now.  Later  on  Bhoemaking,  mat tress-making, 
printing,  paper-hanging,  painting,  and  baking  were  grudgingly 

given  to  them  as  possible  fields  of  endeavor,  and  now  such  trades 

are  considered  to  be  the  only  legitimate  ones.  Among  the 
Bpeaking  and  lip-reading  deaf  are  found  a  few  pioneers  who  broke 
the  boundary  set  for  deaf-mutes  and  became  architects,  Land- 
scape-gardeners, real-estate  brokers,  druggists,  writers,  and  even 
superintendents  and  managers  of  factories.  From  all  reports, 
they  are  doing  well.  They  seem  to  lie  more  successful  than 
if    they    had    taken    heed    to    the    advice    of    tradition,  speaking 

through    its    high    priests,    the   educators   of   the  deaf 

"The  deaf  need  DO  list  of  occupations  for  them  to  choose  From. 

With  the  exception  of  telephone-operator,  there  is  practically  no 
trade  or  profession  in  which  they  could  not  make  some  headway. 

It    depends  entirely   upon   the  individual  ability  of  the  man,   his 

previous  education,  and  upon  whether  or  not  he  can  apeak  and 

n  ad  th«'  lips 

"More  and  more  young  deaf  people  are  doing  these  things. 
It    is  hard   for  them   now,  just    as  it    has  always  been   hard   for 


pioneers,  but  as  their  numbers  increase  a  better  understanding  of 

their  ability  will  be  had  and  things  will  be  better 

"The  deaf  do  not  ask  for  special  privileges,  but  they  do 
demand  an  equal  chance.  The  speaking  deaf  man  does  not  ap- 
preciate being  classed  as  a  deaf-mute,  and  the  deaf-mute  does 
not  enjoy  being  placed  in  the  same  category  with  idiots.  He  is 
fairly  broad-minded  himself,  and  asks  for  something  other  than 
ignorant  prejudice  from  the  normal.  A  cranky,  impatient  hear- 
ing man  once  asked  a  deaf  man  how  he  ever  managed  to  live 
without  ears.  The  deaf  man  replied  with  another  question. 
How  do  you  manage  to  live  with  such  a  mean  disposition?1 
This  illustrates  a  point  not  generally  recognized  in  this  connec- 
tion: that  the  absence  of  one  thing  gives  to  the  deaf  a  better 
opportunity  to  develop  others.  It  is  the  law  of  compensation 
all  over  again." 


COPPER-MINERS   FIND 

CAVE 


A   WONDER 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  most  remarkable  natural 
caverns  was  casually  uncovered  the  other  day  by 
miners  in  the  employ  of  a  company  in  Shattuck,  Arizona. 
Its  domed  interior  looks  like  the  rotunda  of  a  cathedral,  and  it 
is  lined  with  crystals  and  coral-like  formations  that  make  it 
glitter  like  a  fain-  palace.  Other  similar  caverns  have  been 
opened  in  the  Bisbee  district.  In  one  of  the  older  portions  of 
the  Copper  Queen  Mine  one  of  these  has  become  famous  locally 
as  the  auditorium  in  which  a  large  fraternal  organization  met 
in  solemn  conclave  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  camp.  Another 
cavern  brought  to  light  more  recently  in  the  same  mine  has  been 
transported  almost  entire  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York.  But  both  of  these  and  others  of  less  renown  are 
insignificant  before  the  one  more  recently  opened.  Philip  D. 
Wilson,  geologist  in  the  employ  of  the  Calumet  and  Arizona 
Mining  Co.,  writes  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York): 

"It  was  first  discovered  by  a  drift  on  the  300-foot  level  which 
fortuitously  struck  it  in  its- lowest  and  in  a  central  point.  A  drift 
a  few  feet  on  either  side  would  have  passed  beneath  it  and  have 
left  it  perhaps  unknown  for  years.  In  shape  it  is  a  huge  lens 
approximately  following  the  bedding  planes  of  the  enclosing 
limestone  at  an  inclination  of  about  35°  and  it  is  roughly  circular 
in  horizontal  projection.  Its  upper  extremity  is  172  feet  above 
the  300-foot  level,  and  the  diameter  of  its  circular  projection  is 
340  feet.  The  vertical  distance  between  roof  and  floor  where  its 
height  is  greatest  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  80  feet. 

"One's  first  impression  of  this  great  cavern,  now  electric- 
lighted,  with  its  stalactite-studded  dome,  is  that  of  the  shadowy 
interior  of  a  (Jothic  cathedral.  Close  examination  reveals 
myriad  forms  of  calcite,  crystalline  and  amorphous,  with  all  its 
vagaries  of  structure  and  color.  It  is  apparent  from  the  struc- 
ture that  a  lime-impregnated  solution  has  filled  portions  of  the 
cavern  subsequent  to  the  original  formation  of  the  stalactites 
and  stalagmites;  left  its  quota  of  mineral  as  arborescent,  coral- 
like deposits  on  the  stalagmites,  and  afterward  drained  away. 
In  many  cases  a  second  generation  of  stalagmites  has  formed, 
and  in  places  there  is  evidence  that  this  alternation  of  aerial 
and  subaqueous  deposition  lias  taken  place  several  times. 
A  unique  occurrence  is  shown  in  the  first,  that  at  the  left,  of 
the  accompanying  photographs.  Known  in  local  mine  par- 
lance as  'calcite  wiggletails,'  these  curious  serpentine  growths, 
ranging  from  'y  to  C>  inch  in  diameter,  emanate  from  the  lime- 
stone hanging  wall  in  the  most  amazing  spirals  and  volutes  or 
shoot  out  at  everj  Conceivable  angle.  Each  one,  as  described 
by  Prof.  Alexander  11.  Phillips,  of  Princeton  University,  seems  to 
be  a  complex  parallel  growth  of  elongated  and  curved  rhom- 
bohedrons. 

"Direeth  beneath  the  cave  is  a  zone  of  boulders  and  detritus 
cemented  with  calcite.  and  below  that  again  is  a  huge  irregular 

mass  of  siliceous  breccia.  The  breccia  zone  extends  to  within  a 
lew  feet  of  the  700-foOl  level,  where  it  rests  on  a  sill  of  granite 
porphyry  of  great  lateral  extent  and  variable  thickness.  Through- 
out the  detritus  zone  and  the  mass  of  siliceous  breccia  are 
scattered  shoots  of  high-grade  copper  and  lead-silver  ore.  As- 
sociated with  this  breccia  are  found  several  rare  minerals  unique 

to  the  Shattuck,  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  a  deposit  of  a 
rare  copper-lead  vanadate 
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"Several  conjectures  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
cavern.  It  is  probable  that  the  shrink- 
age contingent  upon  the  solidification  and 
cooling  of  the  intrusive  mass  shattered 
and  opened  the  rock  mass  for  a  great  dis- 
tance above  it.  Tins  left  a  large  open 
space  easily  accessible  to  acid  meteoric 
waters  which  enlarged  the  cavity  to  its 
present  size  and  left  it  ready  for  the  calci- 
um carbonate." 


A   COUNTRY   THAT 
GROWS  MECHANICS 

LAMENTS  are  heard  from  time  to 
time  from  builders  of  machinery 
-*  over  the  inadequate  supply  of 
skilled  mechanics  and  the  discouraging 
outlook  for  future  needs.  Various  means 
are  being  used  to  forestall  future  short- 
age, but,  according  to  Mr.  W.  Osborne, 
who   writes   in    The   American  Machinist 

(New  York,  April  30),  there  is  not  much  reason  for  discourage- 
ment after  all.  No  reputable  concern  has  yet  had  to  discon- 
tinue business,  he  reminds  us,  from  inability  to  obtain  skilled 
workmen,  and  as  for  the  future,  there  are  signs  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  local  conditions  and  needs  are  develop- 
ing the  very  kind  of  men  that  are  needed.  California,  for 
instance,  is  what  Mr.  Osborne  calls  in  his  title  "a  school  for 
producing  mechanical  skill,"  not  by  formal  instruction,  but  by 
the  compulsion  of  necessity.     He  writes: 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  a  source  of  supply  that 
has  been  largely  overlooked.  For  some  time  past  I  have  been 
seeing  some  things  a  little  further  away  from  the  machine- 
shops  than  I  usually  do,  and  thought  that  my  experiences  might 
carry  a  crumb  of  comfort,  even  tho  a  slight  one,  to  those  who  feel 
that  our  supply  of  skilled  men  is  altogether  insufficient  for  the 
future  needs  of  a  world  that  is  being  largely  run  by  machinery. 

"Just  now  I  am  on  the  plains  of  California,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  with  the  mountains  close  at  hand.  If  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  here  is  a  good  and  quite  extensive  school  for  producing 
mechanics.  Experience  is  the  teacher,  and  the  text-books  are 
automobiles,  pumps,  gasoline-,  oil-,  and  steam-engines,  and  farm 
machinery. 

"You  have  these  most  everywhere;  of  course  you  do.  I  saw 
them  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Oklahoma  and  in  West  Virginia 
and  in  many  other  places,  but  never  under  conditions  where 
they  had  to  be  studied  as  they  need  to  be  here. 


HOOF  AND   FLOOR  OF  CAVERN;   THE  MINER  S  FIGURE  SHOWS  HIS  SIZE. 


THE  CAVE   "IS   LINED    WITH    CRYSTALS    AND    CORAL-LIKE     FOR- 
MATIONS    THAT     MAKE    IT    GLITTER    LIKE    A     FAIRY    PALACE." 


"Some  schools  let  the  scholars  slip  through  easily;  others  are 
strict.  They  look  much  alike  to  the  one  who  always  has  the 
lesson  learned  and  the  answer  right. 

"Take  the  automobile,  for  instance.  In  a  journey  up  into 
the  mountains,  one  would  get  far  away  from  any  base  of  supplies 
except  such  as  is  carried  with  one,  except  gasoline,  and  also 
away  from  any  mechanic,  except  the  one  that  happened  to  be 
under  one's  own  hat;  yet  we  found  miners  who  had  automobiles 
and  used  them  constantly  in  their  business,  and  cattlemen  who 
made  them  do  work  that  would  wear  out  horses,  and  they  had 

supplanted  the  stage  both  for  mail  and  passenger  service 

"  The  sheep-man  found  that  the  auto  was  much  easier  and  better 
for  him  than  the  horse.  It  seemed  that  no  road  was  too  lonely 
for  them,  and  I  was  thinking  that  some  one  would  be  saying, 
'  That  is  more  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the 
automobile  has  been  brought  than  anything  else,'  and  at  first 
it  struck  me  that  way,  but  when  I  saw  models  so  old  that  I  could 
not  recall  ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  them  and  found  them 
still  giving  service  satisfactory  to  their  owners,  I  began  to  ap- 
preciate the  mechanical  attainments  of  those  owners. 

"Then  take  their  tractors.  Think  of  plowing  on  a  field  so 
big  that  to  break  down  on  the  side  farthest  away  from  home 
was  a  real  misfortune,  and  then  have  a  job  of  keeping  the  work 
going  day  and  night — no,  not  with  skilled  mechanics  either,  but 
with  your  own  family. 

"This  country  is  not  without  trained  mechanics,  tho.  The 
man  that  I  saw  riding  a  collection  of  plows  that  were  plowing  a 
strip  about  20  feet  wide  each  time  around,  and  seeming  to  enjoy 
it,  for  he  was  plowing  a  good-sized  farm  each  day,  had  been 

trained  at  Krupp's  in  Germany  and 
worked  for  years  in  the  railroad  shops 
of  this  country. 

"The  water  that  makes  the  country 
anything  but  a  sheep-  or  cattle-grazing 
ground  in  good  years,  and  a  desert  in 
bad  ones,  has  to  be  pumped,  and  deep- 
well  pumps  with  barrels  up  to  12  inches 
give  some  problems  not  common. 

"All  of  these  things  are  bringing  out 
the  mechanical  ability  of  many  people, 
and  my  respect  for  this  ability  is  great. 

"The  problem  is  one  of  offering  enough 
inducements  to  have  such  ability  go  to 
the  shops.  My  own  belief  has  always 
been  that  the  ability  comes  as  soon  as 
the  need  is  pressing  enough  to  pay  well 
for  it. 

"After  a  driver  has  given  you  a  nice 
ride  around  this  country  and  gone  miles 
and  miles  where  no  road  is  and  in  a  hurry 
cut  across  a  freshly  plowed  field  a  mile 
across,  and  got  you  through  without 
mishap  and  you  consider  that  this  is  a 
regular  thing  with  him  and  with  a  host  of 
others,  you  do  not  have  so  much  fear 
that  the  world  will  come  to  any  abrupt 
stop  from  lack  of  mechanical  skill." 


Letters    a^b   Art 


A   MODERN   RUSSIAN    IRONIST 


THE  JOY  OF  LIFE  which  one  sees  in  the  art  of  the 
Russian  dancer  finds  a  strange  contrast  in  the  work  of  a 
Russian  sculptor.  Up  to  now  no  Slavic  name  in  the  realm 
of  sculpture  has  thrust  itself  upon  the  attention  of  outsiders  in 
anything  like  the  insistence  of  the  singers,  dancers,  even  painters 
and  men  of  letters  of  the  Muscovite  empire.  But  a  genius  has 
emerged  in  the  person  of  Innokenti  Ioukoff,  "realist  and  ironist," 
that  Russia  hails  with 
enthusiasm.  Last  year 
nearly  all  of  the  200 
works  that  he  put  on 
exhibition  were  sold.  It 
is  only  seven  years  since 
he  first  began  to  show 
his  work.  Mr.  Lacaze- 
Duthiers  tells  us,  in  La 
Rente  (Paris),  that  na- 
ture alone  has  been  his 
teacher,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  his  account 
that  the  lessons  have 
been  colored  with  melan- 
choly tints. 

Ioukoff  was  born  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Bai- 
kal, and  was  educated 
at  the  lyceum  of  Tchita 
and  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburg.  But  his 
sculptural  talent  showed 
itself  at  an  early  age, 
for  when  but  twelve  he 
is  said  to  have  carved 
heads  on    the  roots  of 

trees  and  formed  thereby  a  little  gallery  for  his  comrades. 
As  a  man  his  thirst,  we  are  told,  is  for  justice.  "His 
generous  soul  combats  evil  and  egotism."  His  essentially 
Slavic  spirit  is  shown  in  his  two  dominant  qualities — pity  and 
irony.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  groups  was  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Dostoievsky's  novel,  "The  Karamazov  Brothers,"  in 
which  one  of  the  characters,  Alecha,  thus  addresses  the  deity: 
"I  behold  thy  world  submerged  in  evil,  and  I  do  not  accept  thy 
world."  These  words  are  written  on  the  base  of  one  of  the 
sculptor's  statues,  which  represents  Alecha  cursing  his  god. 
Like  Alecha,  he  will  not  resign  himself  to  suffering  without 
revolt : 

"Evil  is  everywhere,  and  ugliness  is  dominant.  Everything 
about  us  expresses  sorrow.  Created  beings,  suffering,  drag 
themselves  lamentably  toward  nothingness,  and  the  god  whom 
they  invoke  remains  deaf  to  their  appeals;  he  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  filling  their  souls  with  thick  darkness  to  bewilder 
their  minds. 

"'The  Reproach',  well  expresses  this  pessimism.  A  man  de- 
taches himself  from  a  group  of  pariahs,  and,  acting  as  their 
spokesman,  launches  this  invective  against  Heaven:  'Is  it 
possible,  O  thou  Almighty,  that  thou  art  not  yet  glutted  with 
beholding  sorrowful  humanity  prostrate  at  thy  feet  under  the 
weight  of  its  sufferings?'" 

The  critic  observes,  however,  that  the  pessimism  of  Ioukoff  is 
not  sterile,  that  he  believes  in  justice,  and  struggles  for  its 
triumph.  He  trusts  that  humanity,  issuing  imperfect  and  u^ly 
from  the  hands  of  Ood,  may  yet  work  out  its  own  destiny,  and, 


"ON   THE   EDGE   OP   THE   ABYSS." 
By  Innokenti  Ioukoff. 

The  poor  creatures  in  agony  crowd  frantically  together  seeking  to  clutch  at  some 
vague  hope,  imploring  fate  not  to  let  them  perish  utterly." 


delivered  from  its  superstitions,  achieve  final  happiness.  He 
continues: 

"Ioukoff  has  read  Nietzsche;  but  the  philosophy  of  the  Super- 
man which  seduced  him  at  first  soon  gave  place  in  his  mind  to  an 
entirely  personal  religion  and  morality.  This  is  a  sort  of  spiritual- 
ized paganism.  His  god  is  humanity.  He  has  materialized  this 
conception  of  the  divinity  in  a  tiny  idol  whose  bestial  face  reveals 

no  gleam  of  intelligence. 
This  personifies  the  hu- 
manity of  yesterday  and 
of  to-day.  Ioukoff  de- 
votes himself  to  this 
perverse  and  imbecile 
god,  for  he  knows  that 
he  will  grow,  develop, 
evolve,  and  finally  be- 
come a  man.  The  fu- 
t  ure  of  man  will  be  bet- 
ter  than  the  present;  if 
it  is  tit  that  we  illumine 
his  imperfections  and 
combat  his  ugliness,  it 
is  fitting  also  that  we 
love  him  in  his  future 
beauty.  Our  sculptor 
goes  so  far,  even,  as  to 
place  beside  this  statue 
mystical  flowers  and  all 
sorts  of  gifts,  and  his 
irony  does  not  scorn  to 
place  between  the  idol's 
feeble  hands  a  red-rub- 
ber balloon,  such  as  chil- 
dren play  with.  Do  not 
smile!  We  have  here 
the  faithful  picture  of 
humanity  still  in  its 
infancy.  Thus  the  fan- 
tasy  of  the  artist  inter- 
jects a  note  of  the  amus- 
ing among  so  much  that  is  mournful.  He  has  given  a  name  to 
this  bizarre  god;  he  calls  him  Ermoschka.  He  maintains  an  icy 
immobility  in  the  midst  of  the  images  of  anguish  and  of  dream 
which  surround  him:  but  this  is  not  the  most  beautiful  work  of 

Ioukoff;  it  is  inevitably  a  trifle  conventional 

"Altho  at  one  time  Ioukoff  believed  that  he  should  embrace 
militant  politics,  and  was  a  socialist — perhaps  for  that  very 
reason — he  does  not  believe  in  a  sudden  change  from  things  as 
they  are.  He  expects  nothing  from  the  struggle  between  classes. 
The  revolution  panacea  can  not  solve  all  problems.  He  be- 
lieves rather  in  the  interior  perfecting  of  individuals,  .  .  .  the  prog- 
ress of  souls.     Evolution  is  in  his  thought Let  individuals 

reform  that  they  may  achieve  happiness.  .  .  .  However,  art  alone 
is  not  the  only  guide;  .  .  .  scientific  discoveries  must  be  taken  into 
account.  All  civilization  is  merely  an  immense  effort  to  make  life 
beautiful.  .  .  .  The  morale  of  Ioukoff  is  an  aspect  of  his  religion  of 
progress  and  love:  the  serenity  of  the  soul  and  the  purity  of  the 
heart  are  excellent  remedies  for  deceit.  If  men  may  not  be  as  in- 
experienced  as  children,  yet  they  ought  to  retain  their  freshness 
of  emotion  and  their  perpetual  spirit  of  wonder  at  life.     At  last 

humanity  will  drive  storile  doubt  from  its  heart 

"Mysticism,  idealism,  humanism  characterize  the  art  of 
Ioukoff.  It  is  impregnated  with  sorrow  and  joy,  discourage- 
ment and  hope.  It  shows  us  figures  of  esctasy  and  of  dream, 
and  creatures  utterly  hideous.  It  shows  us  the  ugliness  hidden 
in  some  souls,  and  it  personifies,  in  monsters  of  complicated  at- 
titudes,  the  hard  necessities  which  are  weights  upon  existence, 
the  fatalities  of  life,  sorrow,  hunger,  prejudices,  vices. 

"The  art  of  Ioukoff  initiates  us  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
internal  life.  There  is  to  him  nothing  more  precious  and  more 
interesting  to  observe  than  t  lie  human  soul  in  all  its  expressions. 
He  fixes  its  emotions,  its  desires,  its  anxieties.  .  .  .  The  beauty  of 
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this  soul  resides  in  the  variety  of  its  manifestations.      It  is  at  the 
same  time  one  and  multiple." 

One  of  Ioukoff's  most  curious  conceptions,  a  symbol  which  ho 
has  often  used  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  is  a  singular 
bird  which  portrays  figuratively  the  human  soul  enslaved  by  the 
senses.  But  besides  such  symbolic  and  fantastic  figures  as 
this  and  the  idol  described  above,  this  sculptor,  who  has  been 
characterized  as  both  "a  psychologist  and  an  ironist,"  delights 
in  portraying  in  stone  homely  and  humorous  figures,  and  amus- 
ing folk-scenes  such  as  Franz  Hals  delighted  to  set  forth  in  color. 
A  description  of  some  of  his  compositions,  and  some  of  the  pic- 
tures we  reproduce,  show  these  various  sides  of  his  talent.  In  one 
group  called  "The  Future  Aviators"  he  shows  children  gazing 
upward  at  the  man-bird  who  symbolizes  humanity  conquering 
heaven  little  by  little.  Another  group  shows  older  people 
contemplating  a  flying-machine  with  respect  and  the  wistful 
desire  to  continue  in  life  to  behold  more  such  spectacles.  One 
delightfully  humorous  work  shows  two  old  women  gossiping 
happily  together  and  spying  on  a  neighbor.  The  inscription 
reads,  "Who's  that  she's  going  out  with?"  Others  of  his 
works  show  a  sort  of  grotesque  humor,  in  conceptions  fantastic, 
distorted,  or  exaggerated.  Among  these  are  "The  Birds  of  111 
Omen,"  "The  Spirits  of  Evil,"  etc. 

"But  now  let  us  turn  to  a  note  less  gay,  the  grave  note  that 
expresses  all  human  distress,  all  the  anguish  of  life;  here  are 
works  lofty,  exceptional,  and  tragic,  wherein  irony  is  replaced  by 
pity:  'Madness,'  'The  Music  of  the  Mad,'  'The  Guests  of 
Madness,'  'The  Tragedy  of  the  Child's  Soul,'  'Nocturne,' 
'The  Temptations  of  Night,'  'Delirium,'  'Death,'  'Death  Stills 
the  Weary  Heart,'  'The  Idol  of  Sadness.' 

" '  On  the  Edge  of  the  Abyss '  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  sculpture  of  our  time.  The  poor  creatures  in  agony  crowd 
frantically  together,  seeking  to  clutch  at  some  vague  hope, 
imploring  Fate  not  to  let  them  perish  utterly,  shouting  incoherent 
words  in  the  night.     Hands  thrust  convulsively  above  these  heads 


"THE   REPROACH." 
From  a  sculpture  by  Ioukoflf. 

A  man  detaches  himself  from  a  group  and,  acting  as  their  spokes- 
man, launches  his  invective  against  Heaven. 


despairingly  protest  against  the  fatality,  but  in  vain.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  horror  of  this  scene.  The  faces  express  the  most 
atrocious  terror  and  anguish.  The  eyes  are  wild,  the  mouths 
twisted  in  agony.  ...  It  is  the  supreme  instant  of  the  life-and- 
death  struggle  —  a  poignant,  agonizing,  maddening  struggle." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN   AMBASSADORIAL  VIEW  OF 
LITERATURE 

IT  WAS  porhaps  only  a  joke  at  the  oxpense  of  tho  profession 
of  literature  that  Ambassador  Page  intended  recently  when 
he  compared  it  unfavorably,  for  substantial  rewards,  with 
gambling.  This  happened  at  the  annual  banquet  in  London  of 
the  Royal  Litorary  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Necessitous  Authors. 


"WHO'S   THAT  SHE'S   GOING  OUT  WITH?  " 
A  window-scene  that  might  be  observed  in  any  country. 


At  the  same  time  Mr.  Page  exprest  his  surprize  at  seeing  certain 
names  among  the  beneficiaries — "persons  of  our  own  time  whom 
I  would  never  have  guessed  needed  help  and  to  whom  we  are 
all  more  heavily  indebted  than  any  sum  of  money  could  buy." 
Of  course  the  names  are  never  published  and  only  a  few  privi- 
leged persons  are  allowed  to  see  them,  so  that  speculation  as  to 
just  whom  Mr.  Page  had  in  mind  goes  unrewarded.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  the  general  disparity  in  human  affairs  that  led  him 
to  say: 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  mere  barnyard  gumption  it  is  absurd 
for  anybody  to  start  to  spend  his  life  writing.  Gambling  is 
more  likely  to  yield  a  steady  income.  It  is  an  absurd  career  and 
a  foolish,  foolhardy  business.  No  man  has  a  right  to  take  it 
up  who  can  avoid  doing  so." 

The  New  York  Tribune  tries  to  take  his  observation  philo- 
sophically: 

"No  one  will  take  umbrage  at  this  remark  unless  possibly  the 
gamblers — least  of  all  his  literary  colleagues;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  in  it  the  identical  vein  of  humor  which  led  him  into 
his  recent  indiscretion  concerning  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
prompted  him  to  tell  his  fellow  magazine  editors  and  publishers 
on  the  occasion  of  their  dinner  in  his  honor  before  he  embarked 
for  England  that  he  hoped  on  his  return  there  would  be  fewer  of 
them,  and  which  tinges  the  utterances  in  his  book,  'The  South- 
erner,' so  distasteful  to  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia. 

"It  is  perhaps  as  good  a  tribute  as  any  to  the  sense  of  humor 
possest  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  that  Dr.  Page's  pro- 
pensities in  this  direction  do  not  more  seriously  interfere  with 
his  usefulness  as  Ambassador." 

The  New  York  Times  finds  Mr.  Page's  words  "hard,"  and 
thinks  they  "will  be  bitterly  resented  by  many  a  blackener  of 
good  white  paper." 

"The  scrivening  fraternity  are  more  than  likely  to  tell  the 
Ambassador  that  he  needn't  look  far  to  find  somebody  to  whom 
literature  has  been  generous  as  well  as  kind,  and,  as  for  'barn- 
yard gumption,'  he  will  be  told  that  while  that  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  thing  and  a  useful  possession  in  its  place — which  is  in  the 
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barnyard — there  are  other  places  and  other  wisdoms  that  many 
besides  himself  prefer. 

"Literature  Lri\es  even  moderate  wealth  to  few  of  its  votaries, 

and  not  even  a  comfortable  living  to  all  of  them,  hut  it  enables  an 

innumerable  multitude  to  earn  more  than  they  Qould  in  any 
other  way.  and  always  it  offers  the  chance  of  honest  fame  to 
those  who  will  or  can  deserve  it.  In  all  occupations  the  failures 
outnumber  the  suooi  aa  b,  hut  none  gives  more  of  instant,  personal 
satisfaction  than  writing,  for  to  every  writer  with  a  real  'call.' 
his  own  work  or  hers  seems  good,  whether  it  sells  or  not.  Proh- 
ably  even  the  objects  of  Mr.  Page's  indignant  sympathy  had  and 
have  their  due  reward  and  are  not  as  unhappy  as  he  thinks." 


WORK  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR 

y^GAIN,  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor,  raises  his 
A-\  trumpet-like  voice  in  behalf  of  American  art.  He 
^~  -^-  charges  it  with  culpable  silence  about  the  growth  of 
our  country.  The  epics  of  humanity  are  being  enacted  here 
on  a  "wider  world-scale"  than  anywhere  else.  "We  have  a 
it  story  of  our  own,  and  we  should  think  and  build  these 
great  moments  into  our   monuments."      He   makes  a   sort  of 


"THE   SPIRITS   OF  EVIL." 

Ioukoflf's   peculiar    power,    described   on  preceding  pages,  is  shown 
in  the  human  expression  of  these  birds. 


aphorism,  quotable  for  all  occasions  apparently :  "Art  in  America 
should  be  American,  drawn  from  American  sources,  memorial- 
izing American  achievements."  But  what  he  sees  in  actual 
practise  is  "untold  wealth  with  unknown  resources  which 
annually  create  a  market  for  the  established  accou torments  of 
ancestral  respectability,  seeking  ancient  evidence  of  every 
conceivable  sort."  He  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  that  "scarcely  a 
tomb  of  antiquity  has  not  been  coveted,  searched,  or  sacked,  to 
meet  the  rapacity  of  our  dollar  kings  and  queens."  The  story  of 
this  and  all  the  counterfeit  manufactures  that  this  has  given  rise 
to  he  calls,  in  the  June  World's  Work,  "one  of  the  black  pages 
of  this  New  World's  growth."  The  make-believe  and  counter- 
feit thai  surrounds  us  "has  been  the  greatest  ill  that  has  come 
to  our  esthetic  life."  Speaking  of  the  overlooked  opportunities 
for  sculptural  effort,  he  writes: 

"Monumental  art  must  rank  as  world  work.  It  must  see, 
form,  and  in  no  inistakalile  terms  express  the  flood  of  powor  that 
surges  in  the  race  when  it  rises  to  great  heights.  American 
artiste  should  be  *  en  and  should  give,  serve,  and  complete  the 


spirit  and  concept  of  Columbus — of  Washington — of  Lincoln. 
So  Phidias  did  with  his  own  day — so  did  the  great  Egyptians — 
BO  did  Angelo.  Rodin  has  not  done  what  Angelo  and  Phidias  did 
for  their  respective  countries,  because  no  statesman  of  his  great- 
ness has  lived  in  his  time  and  in  his  nation's  history  is  missing 
his  great  voice.  Consider  what  a  team  Bismarck  and  Rodin 
would  have  made — that  is,  think  of  what  would  have  happened 
if  Bismarck  had  carried  Rodin  to  Berlin  and  made  him  super- 
intendent of  public  works,  with  definite  power  to  write  the  story 
of  (jermany's  imperial  greatness!  To  France  has  been  lost  her 
opportunity. 

"The  spirit  of  the  hour  is  world-building.  The  younger  hemi- 
sphere is  just  reaching  its  emotional  consciousness.  It  is  on  the 
brink  of  soul  achievement — struggling  with  another  freedom.  It 
will  succeed  as  it  has  with  freedom  of  conscience,  political  free- 
dom, and  freedom  from  the  stain  of  slavery.  We  rise  on  a 
mightier  tide.  We  have  won  and  lost — we  have  enjoyed  success. 
We  have  also  bled,  bled  only  as  the  stout-hearted  can.  We  have 
rebuilt  vastly  more  than  has  been  destroyed — we  have  fulfilled 
Columbus's  dream  and  opened  the  way  to  the  East.  Yet,  on 
the  side  of  social  service,  on  the  side  of  the  record  of  our  emotional 
experience,  we  have  not  begun  to  confide  our  story  even  to  each 
other,  much  less  to  inform  the  world  about  it.  We  have  in  these 
four  hundred  years  of  colossal  youth  lived  and  relived  epics 
ranking  with  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  And  still,  the 
story  of  it  all  has  not  been  put  down  and  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Those  of  us  who  can  afford  it  steal  and  borrow  and  beg  the 
arms,  the  dress,  the  emotions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Too  often 
we  hang  their  rotting  trophies  upon  our  walls,  ignorant  of  their 
origin,  unacquainted  with  their  meaning,  and  not  even  sympa1 
thetic  with  the  emotions  that  produced  them:  bent  only  upon 
the  paltry  respectability  their  presence  argues. 

"Washington — Hamilton  set  the  seal  of  freedom  here,  so  broad 
that  all  mankind  is  aiding  in  preserving  it. 

"Resolute  Lincoln  and  his  fighting  aides  established  an  equality 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  principles  of  a  great, 
loving,  forward  race,  and  yet  we  have  arrived  at  the  year  of 
grace  1914  with,  half  a  century  gone  since  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent and  not  an  adequate  word  has  been  built  into  our  national 
buildings  to  fix  properly  the  history  of  his  great  accomplishments. 
Washington  has  been  edited  out  of  existence  and  is  hardly  known 
as  he  was  to  the  people.  Were  it  not  for  St.  Gaudens's  figure 
called  'Puritan'  there  is  scarcely  a  thing  in  art  which  gives  us 
an  estimate  of  those  heroic  men.  We  have  not  begun  as  a  people 
to  realize  that  things  we  desired  honestly — liberty  of  conscience, 
freedom  from  European  governments  and  from  the  stain  of 
slavery — were  things  to  be  proud  of;  things  to  sing  about;  to 
talk  about;  to  write  about;  to  build  around  and  build  into  our 
civic  memorials;  that  they  are  ours  and  that  they  belong  to  no 
one  else,  and  that  these  things  and  these  things  alone  make  us 
immortal,  make  us  the  envy  of  the  world.  If  we  have  any  art 
of  any  kind  in  song,  in  letters,  in  color,  in  stone  or  bronze,  it 
should  tell  about  these  things;  it  should  write  them  in  bold  lines 
annually  across  the  page  of  our  own  history.  It  should  imprint 
them  upon  our  Federal,  our  State,  and  city  institutions.  In  fact, 
these  great  principles  which  make  us  a  people  should  themselves 
conceive  and  shape  and  bring  forth  the  institutions  themselves, 
and  they  should  suggest  and  resuggest  the  great  life  that  we 
have  begun  and  are  living." 

Mr.  Borglum  pleads  for  unconventionality  in  the  point  of 
view.  Any  subject,  "no  matter  how  common,  how  Broadwayish, 
even,  it  may  be  ...  if  it  be  dropt  into  the  crucible  and  all 
its  real  aspects  analyzed,  as  a  poet  will,  some  wonderful  and 
quite  uncommon  point  of  view"  will  show  itself — there  is  no 
other  trick: 

"Maeterlinck  has  somewhere  said:  'Sculpture  should  be  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  of  the  arts.  It  should  express  certain  rare 
ami  irreproachably  beautiful  phases  of  life,  form,  and  mortal  joy 
or  suffering.  Every  plastic  manifestation  that  fails  of  this  is  a 
species  of  lasting  and  inexcusable  crime.' 

"These  few  lines  contain  the  clue  for  my  activity  in  art  and 
my  insistence  upon  not  being  diverted  from  my  purpose.  Nature 
in  all  her  primal  wantonness  is  still  bringing  men  into  the  world 
as  little  animals,  and,  were  it  not  for  society  and  the  police, 
we  would  seek  food,  shelter,  and  mate  like  other  little  creatures. 
These  three  are  still  our  primal  impulses,  and,  to  understand  our- 
selves, it  helps  to  begin  with  these  simple  roots  and  to  see  how 
necessity,  underlying  them,  gives  us  labor,  trade,  and  craftsman- 
ship. Under  the  social  hounding  WS  develop  the  emotions  and 
out  of  them  tlie  whole  history  of  the  fine  arts." 
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NORDICA 

IN  THE  FIRST  POIGNANT  MOMENTS  of  grief  at  the 
death  of  the  greatest  of  American  Wagnerian  singers,  in  a 
far  land,  the  final  judgment  of  Lillian  Nordica's  position  is 
in  abeyance.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  however,  calls  her 
"the  greatest  vocal  artist  America  has  produced,"  and  this 
includes  her  achievements  not  only  in  the  field  of  German  opera, 
but  also  in  the  Italian  realm.  The  Times  recognizes  that  opinions 
will  always  differ  as  to  whether  she  surpassed  all  her  contem- 
poraries in  the  role  of  Isolde  or  equaled  the  best  of  them  as 
Brunnhilde,  Elsa,  and  Kundry.  It  is  satisfied,  however,  that 
"any  person  familiar  with  the  modern  German  music-drama 
who  has  derived  his  ideas  of  these  great  roles  from  her  per- 
formances alone  has  not  missed  much,  if  any,  of  their  spirit." 
The  Times  continues  with  this  estimate: 

"The  list  of  American  women  who  have  won  renown  all  over 
the  world  in  opera  is  long  and  notable,  but  none  of  them  has 
surpassed  Nordica  in  vocal  power,  artistic  comprehension,  dra- 
matic skill,  or  ambition.  Most  of  us  can  recall  something  of  her 
vocal  tones  and  retain  agreeable  memories  of  her  grace  and 
charm,  not  only  in  the  characters  of  Wagnerian  music-drama,  but 
in  such  dramatic  operas  as  'Aida,'  'Faust,'  and  'Les  Huguenots.' 
Her  skill  and  sympathy  in  modern  German  opera  were  cordially 
admitted  at  Baireuth  and  Munich,  her  fame  was  recognized  in 
every  city  in  which  grand  opera  was  sung  in  her  time. 

"Her  gifts  were  not  inherited.  She  was  an  American  of  New 
England  ancestry,  and  there  was  no  artistic  impetus  in  her 
early  training.  Yet  she  was  preeminently  an  artist,  and  one  for 
whom  in  her  prime  no  allowances  were  ever  made.  As  actress 
and  singer  she  was  judged  by  the  highest  standards.  The  per- 
sonality of  Mme.  Nordica  was  one  of  her  best  gifts.  Of  com- 
manding figure,  comely  and  gracious,  she  attracted  to  her  hosts 
of  friends  who  will  feel  her  death  as  a  personal  loss." 

The  Sun  points  out  that  what  Mme.  Nordica  achieved  she 
did  "by  sheer  force  of  indomitable  resolution,  unceasing  study, 
and  fine  intelligence."     She  stands  as  a  fine  example: 

"That  a  great  career  is  open  to  one  possest  of  such  equip- 
ment as  hers,  together  with  a  serviceable  voice,  was  triumphantly 
demonstrated  by  Mme.  Nordica.  Her  voice  was  never  a  perfect 
instrument,  and  particularly  at  the  meeting  of  the  medium  and 
upper  registers  there  was  always  weakness.  But  brains  got  the 
victory.  The  singer  mounted  to  the  highest  rank  in  several 
widely  different  styles.  She  was  one  of  the  best  A'idas  ever  known 
to  the  stage.  Her  Leonora  in  '  II  Trovatore '  and  Selika  in  '  L'Af- 
ricaine'  have  not  been  excelled.  Her  Marguerite  had  qualities 
of  great  beauty.    Her  Valentine  in  '  Les  Huguenots '  was  a  model. 

"She  sang  also  with  great  finish  of  style  and  authority  in 
oratorio.  But  without  doubt  the  summit  of  her  ambition  as  an 
artist  was  attained  on  November  27,  1895,  when  at  the  Metro- 
politan she  sang  Isolde  for  the  first  time.  In  that  same  per- 
formance of  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  Jean  de  Reszke  sang  Tristan 
and  Edouard  de  Reszke  King  Mark  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage.  Kaschmann  and  Marie  Brema  were  the  other  two 
principals  in  that  memorable  performance,  and  the  great  Seidl 
conducted." 

Her  later  years  are  familiar  to  many;  The  Evening  Post  recalls 
for  us  some  of  the  earlier: 

"Her  real  name  was  Lillian  Norton,  which  was  changed,  not 
to  make  it  look  Italian,  but  because  Puritan  relatives  objected 
to  her  disgracing  the  family  name  by  appearing  on  the  operatic 
stage.  This  prejudice  was  not  shared  by  her  parents,  who 
actually  moved  to  Boston  to  give  another  of  their  daughters  a 
chance  to  cultivate  her  voice.  When  this  daughter  died,  their 
hopes  centered  on  Lillian.  An  Irishman,  John  O'Neill,  taught 
her  before  she  entered  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
When  she  was  seventeen  she  had  the  honor  of  singing  in  a  '  Mes- 
siah' performance  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

"Tietjens  advised  her  to  go  to  New  York  and  study  with 
Mme.  Maretzek.  Through  her  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
eminent  bandmaster,  Patrick  Gilmore,  who  engaged  her  as  solo- 
ist for  a  Western  tour  at  $100  a  week,  and  then  took  her  to 
England,  where  she  sang  at  seventy-eight  concerts.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  Exposition  in  Paris  (1878),  where  she  appeared  next, 
having  the  honor  of  being  the  first  vocalist  heard  in  the  new 


Trocadero.  Then  she  went  to  Italy,  where  she  took  lessons  of 
Sangiovanni,  and  then  sang  for  three  months  in  the  opera  at 
Brescia  for  the  sum  of  $160  all  told.  In  1880  Mine.  Tolstoy 
heard  her  in  St.  Petersburg  as  the  page  Chcrubino  ('Figaro'), 
and  wrote  her  a  note  reading:  'My  dear  boy,  come  and  take  tea 
with  us.    Bring  your  doll.' 

"Her  growing  fame  secured  her  an  engagement  at  the  Paris 
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THE  GREATEST  OP   THE   ISOLDES, 

Lillian  Nordica,  the  most  eminent  lyric  artist  America  has 
produced,  winning  equal  distinction  in  both  German  and 
Italian  opera. 


Opsra,  where  she  sang  two  seasons.  Here  she  had  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  some  of  her  roles  with  Ambroise  Thomas  and 
with  Gounod,  in  whose  'Faust'  she  sang  in  New  York  in  1883, 
winning  much  praise  for  her  lovely  voice,  which,  however,  was 
at  this  time  without  the  sonority  and  dramatic  verve  it  acquired 
in  later  years,  in  the  Wagner  operas,  and  in  such  roles  as  Aida 
and  Valentine  ('Huguenots').  After  singing  year  after  year  in 
the  operatic  centers  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  she  was  in- 
vited to  impersonate  Elsa  in  '  Lohengrin'  at  Baireuth,  by  Cosima 
Wagner,  with  whom  she  studied  three  months. 

"Her  principal  Wagner  studies  were  made,  however,  with 
Anton  Seidl  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the  golden  age 
of  German  opera.  He  had  divined  her  dramatic  gifts  at  the  time 
when  her  voice  was  still  light.  'Wait,  you  will  sing  Wagner 
one  of  these  days, '  he  said  to  her.  Under  his  guidance  and  with 
further  aid  from  her  second  husband,  Zoltan  Doeme,  and  Jean 
de  Reszke,  her  impersonations  grew  more  and  more  poetic  and 
dramatic.  Like  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  she  had  the  gift 
of  combining  Italian  bel  canto  with  the  art  of  Wagnerian  '  speech- 
song, '  the  result  being  electrifying." 

Mme.  Nordica  died  in  Batavia,  Java,  on  May  10,  of  pneu- 
monia, following  a  nervous  breakdown  which  was  caused  by 
the  accident  to  the  Dutch  steamship  Tasman,  on  which  she  was 
a  passenger.  It  went  ashore  in  the  Gulf  of  Papua  on  December 
28.    She  was  then  on  a  world  concert  tour. 


EILIOIOM  AND  SOCIAL  SMKMQE 


PUTTING   THE    CHURCH   ON  "FULL  TIME" 


VIEWING  CHURCH  PROPERTY  as  property— with 
its  value  appraised  in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense — 
we  should  get  in  these  United  States  in  buildings  and 
land  something  "well  up  into  the  billions."  So  points  out  Mr. 
■rge  Creel,  the  young  newspaper  man  and  ex-Police  Com- 
missioner of  Denver,  who  has  been  noted  as  a  particularly 
"live  wire"  in  every  community  where  he  has  lived.  Placing 
himself  on  the  standing-ground  of  his  church-property  appraise- 
ment already  noted,  he  asks  in  Everybody's  (May),  "What  would 
be  thought  of  a  private  property  worth  this  amount  that  sted- 
t'astly  refused  to  operate  at  more  than  one-seventh  of  its  capac- 
ity?" He  thinks  that  perhaps  "full-time"  might  be  a  better 
answer  to  "  the  problem  of  dwindling  congregations  than  'grow- 
ing godlessness."  This  latter  phrase,  he  declares,  represents 
the  "ecclesiastical  explanation."  His  own  optimism  breaks  out 
in  the  assertion  that  "not  only  is  the  world  incurably  religious, 
as  has  been  said  so  many  times,  but  there  was  never  a  period  in 
the  history  of  America,  at  least,  when  Christ  himself  meant 
more  to  the  great  mass  of  people."  "He  is  very  close  to  the 
popular  heart,"  says  Mr.  Creel,  "and  the  love  and  brother- 
hood that  he  preached  underlie  the  great  movement  against 
injustice  that  is  the  spectacular  feature  of  our  modern  life." 
Mr.  Creel  turns  for  proof  of  the  contention  of  basic  godliness  in 
man,  to  some  of  the  "curious  and  significant  facts"  that  appear 
in  "the  slightest  investigation  into  the  causes  of  crime": 

"It  is  seen  that  the  major  portion  of  juvenile  delinquencies, 
and  adult  offenses  as  well,  flow  from  suppressions  or  perversions 
of  the  Play  Instinct.  The  so-called  'criminal  type'  has  been 
relegated  to  the  realm  of  bugbear,  and  'wickedness'  is  realized 
to  be  human  nature  become  stagnant  through  lack  of  proper 
outlet. 

"Every  vice-commission  report  insists  that  the  most  efficient 
recruiting  agency  for  the  ranks  of  prostitution  is  the  lack  of  a 
safe  and  wholesome  satisfaction  for  the  innocent,  natural  desire 
for  pleasure  that  is  dominant  in  all  adolescent  girls.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  juvenile  lawlessness  that  fills  the  reformatories 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  evils  incident  to  street  life  and  street 
play. 

"The  saloon  is  admittedly  the  breeding-place  for  all  manner  of 
crimes  and  degeneracies,  as  well  as  a  controlling  factor  in  the 
development  of  corruption  in  municipal  politics,  yet  it  stands 
as  the  one  attractive  expression  of  the  average  man's  necessity 
to  mingle  with  his  fellows  socially. 

"Leisure  time,  now  that  the  specialization  of  industry  has 
robbed  the  worker  of  all  sentiment  of  identity  with  his  product, 
comes  close  to  being  the  very  life  of  the  great  American  majority, 
and  it  is  this  huge  importance  that  the  Church,  no  less  than  the 
State,  treats  stupidly  or  indifferently. 

"The  idle  hours  of  a  people  are  turned  over  to  the  dance- 
hall,  cheap  cafe,  moving-picture  show,  park,  theater,  saloon, 
and  wine-room,  and  the  only  attempt  to  check  the  evils  that 
proceed  from  this  wholesale  commercialization  of  amusement 
is  in  the  nature  of  repressive  or  prohibitory  laws. 

"On  every  hand  there  is  utter  inability  to  grasp  the  simple 
fact  that  'cutting  out'  inevitably  leaves  a  wound,  and  that  the 
proper  surgery  for  unwholesomeness  is  to  crowd  it  out.  People 
ate  not  ai  vile  as  some  would |  have  us  believe.  Given  choice 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  they  will  choose  the  good  in- 
variably;  that   is,   unless   mawkislmess  has  made  it  stupid  and 

repellent. 

"The  State,   by  utilization  of  its  public-school   buildings  as 
iaJ  centers,   is  commencing  to  fight  Commercialized  Amuse- 
ment on  its  own  ground  for  the  possession  of  the  people's  leisure 
time.     The    Church,    which    still    sits   silent,    is    in    even    better 
shape  for  such  a  grapple." 

The  "full-time"  project  may  seem  to  some  to  be  installed, 
Mr.  (reel  observes,  in  the  soup-kitchens,  gymnasiums,  men's 


meetings,  gilds,  and  boys'  clubs  that  the  Church  has  instituted. 
These  things  do  not  answer  to  the  need  because  they  show  the 
Church  wanting  to  do  things  for  the  people  instead  of  letting 
the  people  do  things  for  themselves.     As  we  read: 

"People  are  tired  of  being  spoon-fed.  They  are  sick  unto 
death  of  paternalism,  philanthropy,  and  organized  welfare,  and 
are  turning  a  hostile  eye  upon  everything  that  drips  down  from 
above. 

"Nothing  Lb  more  illustrative  of  this  feeling  than  an  incident 
connected  with  New  York's  experiment  in  the  wider  use  of  the 
public-school  buildings.  Each  lecture  in  a  very  splendid  course 
costs  the  Board  of  Education  twelve  cents  for  even-  auditor, 
while  the  lectures  and  debates  in  a  school  building  wmere  the 
neighborhood  arranges  its  own  programs  draw  four  times  as 
many  auditors  and  cost  the  Board  of  Education  nothing. 

"It  is  this  independence,  this  right  of  control,  the  sense  of 
participation,  that  the  people  demand.  Wherever  cities  are 
permitting  real  social  centers,  the  experiment  is  succeeding; 
and  wherever  mere  recreation  centers  are  attempted,  prepared 
and  supervised  by  some  board,  it  fails. 

"Let  the  church  building  be  thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  on  their  own  terms,  decided  by  the  neighborhood 
group  through  the  ballot  or  viva  voce.  Why  should  a  people 
fight  for  the  right  of  self-government  only  to  surrender  it  in 
every  vital  affair  of  internal  life?  " 

This  and  other  questions  exhibit  the  fearless  attitude  of  Mr. 
Creel's  mind  in  the  presence  of  old-established  facts: 

"What  if  they  do  decide  that  they  want  movable  pews  in  order 
that  there  may  be  dancing,  a  dining-room  for  dinners  and 
suppers,  a  stage  for  lectures,  debates,  theatricals,  moving  pictures, 
folk-dancing,  choral  singing,  and  political  discussions?  What  if 
they  do  vote  to  transfer  every  single  one  of  these  activities  right 
out  into  the  yard  during  the  summer  months?  What  if  reading- 
rooms,  writing-rooms,  rest-rooms,  and  even  reception-rooms  are 
demanded? 

"Isn't  it  better  to  bring  the  family  group  into  the  neighbor- 
hood group,  and  then  house  this  neighborhood  group  whole- 
somely, than  to  send  the  boys  to  the  streets,  the  girls  to  the 
dance-halls,  the  fathers  to  the  saloons,  and  the  mothers  to 
loneliness? 

"Will  any  one  dare  say  that  Christ  can  be  shamed  by  the 
presence  of  His  brothers,  or  that  God  is  offended  by  the  use  of 
His  house  as  a  means  of  bringing  greater  happiness  to  His 
children? 

"What  if  the  title  of  'preacher'  is  sent  to  the  junk-heap  and 
that  of  social  secretary  substituted?  Will  a  minister  cease  to 
be  a  minister?  Not  if  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  If  it  isn't,  then 
the  sooner  he  is  unmasked  as  a  mere  egoist,  the  better. 

"It  is  a  statistical  fact  that  more  preachers  receive  under 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year  than  over,  and  if  the  brain  isn't  a 
six-hundred-dollar  style  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  by  the  end  of  a 
few  years.  This  very  niggardliness  shows  that  something  is 
wrong,  no  less  than  the  constant  importunity  for  money  that 
goes  on  so  continually  in  the  churches.  For  the  American 
people  are  not  pinchpenny  except  when  they  feel  they  are 
getting  small  returns. 

"There  is  also  the  consideration  that  the  new  plan  may  do 
away  with  Sunday  as  we  have  been  taught  to  understand  Sunday. 
Well?  A  great  many  very  devout  and  conservative  religionists 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  serious  mistake  has  been  made  in  seizing 
the  Sabbath  for  a  day  of  worship  rather  than  a  day  of  rest,  since 
the  result  has  been  a  practical  surrender  of  the  other  six  days  to 
sheer  materialism. 

"The  case,  however,  can  be  rested  entirely  on  the  premise 
that  the  Church  plant  is  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  Christian 
love  and  brotherhood,  to  the  erection  of  higher  standards  for 
human  conduct,  and  to  the  glory  of  Cod  through  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  His  people.  Since  the  plant,  as  operated,  is 
failing  to  achieve  these  aims  in  any  degree  approaching  satisfac- 
tion, does  not  true  Christianity,  as  well  as  common  sense, 
command  a  change  in  operating  methods?" 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  "ATHLETIC   RELIGION" 

ALARM  is  felt  by  a  writer  in  The  Lutheran  Observer 
/-\  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  at  the  present  "tendency  to  secularize 
-*■  ^-  religion."  "The  country  goes  wild  over  the  national 
game,  and  the  sentiment  is  strong  to  mix  many  worldly  things 
with  our  modern  religious  movements."  This  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  ruined  the  old  Hebrew  nation,  concludes  Dr.  .J.  M. 
Reimensnyder,  as  he  thinks  of  our  athletic  evangelists  and 
ministers,  and  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  physical  culture  in  so 
many  church  organizations.  Along  with  this  he  notes  that  "in 
all  the  extensive  reports  of  modern  evangelistic  movements," 
he  has  "hardly  read  a  line  or  a  thought  honoring  the  Church 
and  its  ministry — without  the  support  of  which  all  of  these 
special  movements  would  fail."  He  goes  on,  with  a  thinly 
veiled  reference  to  the  most  successful 
evangelist  of  our  time: 


thence!  Revelation  of  t  h«  ■  thought  and  will  of  God,  may  it 
ever  be  guide  and  counselor  of    the  masters  of  Truth  who  from 

this  place  announce  to  the  people  the  science  of  this  life  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come!  In  the  words  of  Paul,  "All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 

reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness;  that 
the  man  of  (lod  may  be  .  .  .  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good    works.' '  '" 

THE  CHRISTIAN   ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  MORMON 

NOW   that   both   houses  of   Congress  are  considering  a 
Constitutional  amendment  which,  according  to  Zion's 
Herald  (Meth.    Epis.,   Boston),     would   "crush  the  life 
forever  out  of  the  monster  of  Mormonism  under  the  American 


"Many  of  our  churches  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  and  religious 
organizations  are  going  to  such  extremes 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  line  which 
separates  them  from  the  world.  Baseball 
and  its  followers  seem  to  be  the  main 
drawing-card  for  a  great  evangelist;  the 
throwing  of  an  apple  in  the  most  modern 
twirl  being  the  influence  which  fills  a 
tabernacle  with  thousands.  Is  the  shake 
of  a  hand  under  such  emotional  con- 
ditions conversion?  From  the  extensive 
reports  of  the  evangelistic  movements, 
all  of  which  we  read,  we  see  very  little 
of  Scripture  or  Christian  doctrine  or 
religious  instruction.  It  is  a  mystery  to 
the  thoughtful  mind  what  converts,  and 
to  what  one  is  converted.  It  is  almost 
like  the  ancient  worship  of  Baal. 

"Another  drawing  influence  which  the 
supporters  of  these  movements  say  can 
not  be  eliminated  without  ruining  the 
movement  is  the  criticisms  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  man  of  God  who  faithfully 
proclaims   the   truth.     Is  the  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ  to  surrender  to  such  an  unscriptural  taste?  None 
of  the  great  prophets,  apostles,  or  church  fathers  or  reformers 
used  such  methods 

"Again,  when  some  churches  call  a  minister,  his  athletic 
record  is  published  as  tho  it  were  the  chief  thing,  rather  than  a 
record  of  scholarship  or  that  mark  of  Christian  conduct  and 
degree  of  piety  which  should  be  the  chief  thing.  There  is 
certainly  a  striking  sentiment  toward  introducing  many  worldly 
things  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the  excuse  that  it 
draws  the  young.  To  what  does  it  draw  them?  We  have 
found  no  trouble  to  draw  the  youth  into  our  Church  by  the 
true  standards  of  Christian  life  and  teaching.  Is  it  not  vital 
that  we  keep  ourselves  and  the  Church  'unspotted  from  the 
world'?  We  can  not  see  what  is  to  be  gained.  History  proves 
that  the  Church  has  always  lost  by  mingling  with  the  world." 


The   new 


ROME'S   NEW    "CHURCH   IN  THE   VALLEY." 

Waldensian   Church,    standing    on   the  Piazza   Cavour,   given    to  the  Eternal  City 
by  an  American  woman,  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy. 


A  WALDENSIAN  CHURCH  IN  ROME— The  Waldensian 
Church  has  passed  its  last  stronghold  of  opposition  and  planted 
itself  in  the  Eternal  City.  In  February  a  new  church  edifice, 
presented  by  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  was  dedi- 
cated. Standing  on  the  Piazza  Cavour,  it  is  called  by  The  Record 
of  Christian  Work  (May)  "a  noble  stone  structure,  the  finest 
Protestant  edifice  in  Italy."    Moreover: 

"The  decoration  of  the  pulpit  within  includes  paneled  figures 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Savonarola,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.  At  the 
dedicatory  services  were  present  the  representatives  of  the 
Waldensian  Church  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  Rome,  together  with  many  notables — Profes- 
sor Schiaparelli ,  Romolo  Murri,  Senators  Bodio  and  Soulier,  the 
Minister  of  Holland,  etc.  Interesting  was  the  prolog  to  Pastor 
Muston's  address,  when  one  considers  the  persecution  to  which 
the  Scriptures  have  been  subjected  in  and  by  Rome.  Ascending 
to  the  pulpit,  the  great  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  said: 

"  'In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  we  place 
on  this  pulpit  the  Book  of  Truth.     May  it  never  be  removed 


flag,"  the  question  of  the  "proper  attitude"  of  Christians  toward 
the  Mormons  is  worth  noting.  The  editor  of  The  United  Pres- 
byterian (Pittsburg)  is  one  of  those  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
"Mormon  peril."  He  believes  that  Mormonism  is  now  "quietly 
injecting  its  insidious  poison  into  our  Eastern  communities  as 
well  as  through  large  sections  of  the  West,"  that  it  "has  been 
spreading  its  doctrines  of  gross  materialism  and  carnality  and 
lust  by  the  hand  of  shrewd  missionaries  and  oily-tongued  elders, 
who  go  about  from  door  to  door  and  try  by  false  pretense  and 
indirection  to  get  their  literature  into  the  homes."  And  The 
Christian  Statesman  (Pittsburg),  organ  of  the  National  Reform 
Association,  which  has  been  leading  the  anti-Mormon  crusade, 
calls  upon  all  Christians  to  join  the  fight  against  what  it  de- 
nounces as  "crime  veiled  as  a  religion,"  a  "political  machine 
which  calls  itself  a  church,"  with  its  "Mohammedan  harem  in 
this  Christian  land."  But  to  so  well-situated  an  observer  as 
Franklin  S.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  Utah,  the  attitude  betokened  by  such  utterances  is 
quite  unjustified  and,  in  particular,  is  defeating  Christian  mis- 
sionary efforts  to  convert  the  Mormons.  Bishop  Spalding's  view 
was  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Church  Home  Missions 
Council  and  published  widely.  He  urges  the  necessity  of  tact, 
patience,  and  sympathy,  of  getting  the  Mormon's  point  of  view, 
putting  favorable  constructions  on  his  acts,  accepting  all  that  is 
of  good  report,  and  disbelieving  the  greater  part  of  sensational 
evil  report.  The  Bishop  reminds  his  fellow  Churchmen  that 
Mormonism  "is  the  only  form  of  Christianity  taught  to  the 
young  Mormons,  and  they  are  taught  it  just  as  we  were  taught 
by  our  parents  the  Christianity  we  believe."  Of  course,  he  says, 
"we  all  protest  that  our  faith  and  our  Church  organization  rest 
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on  more  solid  foundations  than  that  of  the  Mormons."  Bui  the 
point  is,  to  quote  the  Bishop's  paper  as  printed  in  The  Christ  inn 
Statesman, 

"that  the  Mormon  believes  in  Mormonism,  be  it  true  or  false, 
by  exactly  the  same  mental  processes  by  which  we  believe  our 
faith.  We  know  that  the  sneer  of  the  blatant  infidel,  instead  of 
shaking  OUT  loyalty,  intensities  it,  and  in  like  manner  the  universal 
flood  of  derision,  which  has  been  poured  out  upon  Mormonism, 
has  only  made  Mormons  more  loyal.  They  feel  about  books 
like  Lamb's  '  Golden  Bible'  exactly  as  an  orthodox  Christian  feels 
about  Tom  Paine's  'Age  of  Reason'  or  Ingersoll's  "Mistakes  of 
Moses.1  The  more  simple,  devout,  and  unquestioning  the  faith 
is.  the  more  keenly  the  injustice  and  irreverence  are  felt.  It  is 
for  this  reason  t hat  most  of  the  anti-Mormon  literature  whieh 
has  been  published  has  had  as  little  effeet  in  changing  Mormon 
belief  as  Protestant  books  telling  of  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition 
or  the  occasional  immoralities  of  the  confessional  have  had  upon 
devout  Roman  Catholics." 

In  the  second  place,  says  Bishop  Spalding,  "we  must  try  to 
put  favorable  constructions  upon  Mormon  words  and  acts." 
There  is  a  great  temptation  "to  make  collections  of  stories  of 
exceptional  and  rare  polygamous  conditions,  ignorant  speeches 
by  uneducated  elders,  tales  of  the  conditions  in  Utah  years  ago, 
and  make  use  of  this  material  in  our  addresses  as  a  means  of 
increasing  interest,  arousing  sympathy,  and  raising  money"  for 
missionary  work.  "So  vitriolous  has  the  attack  on  Mormonism 
been  and  so  much  interest  has  been  aroused  throughout  the  whole 
country  that  every  missionary  from  Utah  is  expected  to  present 
new  evidence  of  polygamy,  treason,  and  even  white  slavery." 
An  invitation  to  a  recent  reception  given  to  an  anti-Mormon 
speaker  read  as  follows,  we  are  told:  "Open  defiance  of  law, 
the  teaching  of  treason,  the  multiplying  of  polygamous  mar- 
riages, the  most  aggressive  proselyting  nowr  progressing  in  the 
world — these  compel  attention  to  the  Mormon  Church  and 
organized  action  against  it."    This  is  Bishop  Spalding's  comment: 

"A  careful  man,  cognizant  of  the  facts,  would  have  to  qualify 
every  one  of  those  statements.  The  people  in  Utah  are  law- 
abiding,  the  charge  of  treason  depends  on  a  part  of  the  Temple 
ritual  which  may  be  as  much  a  dead  letter  as  parts  of  the  Angli- 
can liturgy.  The  old  Temple  oath  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
prophet  is  undoubtedly  repeated  by  the  majority  of  Mormons 
with  a  mental  reservation.  Not  only  are  polygamous  marriages 
not  multiplying,  but  polygamy  was  never  practised  by  the 
Mormons  to  the  extent  popularly  supposed,  and  if  the  Churches 
are  even  half  awake,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  proselyt- 
ing efforts  of  two  thousand  Mormons  scattered  over  the  earth, 
most  of  whom  are  schoolboys,  who  know  only  a  few  little 
speeches  and  a  few  Bible  texts,  and  who  look  at  the  call  to  a 
mission  quite  as  much  as  a  chance  to  see  the  world  as  to  convert 
it.  The  point  I  want  to  insist  on  most  strongly  is  that  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  lest  we  yield  to  the  temptation  actually  to  regret 
that  the  Mormons  are  improving — to  be  almost  sorry  that  we 
have  lost  our  old  thunder  because  we  can  no  longer  honestly 
repeat  the  stories  of  the  sensationalists  who  are  not  held  back  by 
either  truth  or  charity.  It  is  high  time  that  the  same  hopeful 
attitude  was  taken  with  reference  to  Mormonism  as  has  been 
taken  in  regard  to  other  religions  which  we  as  Christians  con- 
sider inadequate.  .  .  .  We  will  surely  be  wiser  and  more  Chris- 
tian if  we  think  that  because  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  so 
much  truth  they  deserve  more  truth  than  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  have  wilfully  rejected  all  truth  and  are  steeped  in 
lust  and  crime,  and  are  therefore  utterly  bad." 

The  Bishop  of  Utah  is  convinced  from  his  own  investigation 
that  "polygamy  is  no  longer  an  issue  in  Utah."  The  young 
Mormon  does  not  want  to  practise  it,  tho  "lie  may  say  that  he 
believes  in  it  as  doctrine."  And  "it  is  nol  lair  lo  expect  young 
Mormon-  to  condemn  polygamy  .  because  in  BO  doing  they  would 
condemn  their  own  fathers  and  mothers."  According  to  Bishop 
Spalding,  there  are  other  proofs  of  Mormon  improvement, 
notably  b  Bpiritualizatdon  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  a  growing 
interest   in  education. 

In  conclusion,  the  Bishop  urges  the  home  boards  of  the  various 

I  churches  to  provide  better  equipment   and  better  men  for  the 

work   among   the    Mormons.       lb'   also    suggests    that    the    same 


man  can  not  work  in  Utah  and  raise  money  in  the  East.  For  "in 
the  East  he  is  expected  to  expose  the  worst  in  the  Mormons; 
in  Utah  his  usefulness  depends  upon  his  trying  to  see  the  best." 


THE  DOCTORS'   NEW   DUTY 

THE  DOCTORS  do  not  make  their  voices  heard  enough, 
thinks  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In 
their  private  practise,  he  points  out,  they  have  succeeded 
to  some  of  the  functions  of  the  medieval  priests.  They  hear 
"confessions  of  anxious  and  conscience-stricken  penitents"; 
they  even  "prescribe  dietary  disciplines  and  various  quaint  pen- 
ances"; they  also  "send  people  on  pilgrimages  to  distant  lands." 
The  physician  "usually  knows  more  than  the  clergyman  about 
the  real  springs  of  action,  the  secret  causes  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
the  subtle  and  delicate  influences  by  which  soul  and  body 
affect  each  other,  the  mysterious  and  melancholy  trammels  of 
morbid  heredity,  and  the  unrecognized  heroism  of  struggles 
against  it."  With  all  this  Dean  Inge  wonders  if  "the  medical 
profession  as  a  whole  takes  its  proper  part  in  guiding  and  influ- 
encing public  opinion  in  those  matters  wherein  its  members 
alone  can  speak  with  authority."  In  The  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist  (New  York)  he  asks  wmether  it  would  not  be  "possible 
for  the  medical  profession  to  recognize  that  they  are  called  to 
an  even  higher  duty  than  that  of  keeping  the  breath  in  their 
patients'  bodies  as  long  as  possible,  a  duty  which,  as  none  know 
better  than  they,  is  often  of  doubtful  public  advantage'"/  He 
goes  on: 

"To  educate  public  opinion  is  a  painful  duty,  but  in  a  demo- 
cratic state  it  must  be  faced,  and  each  of  the  great  professions 
has  its  allotted  task  in  keeping  the  public  well  informed  on  the 
subject  on  which  it  can  speak  with  authority.  If  they  do  not 
undertake  this  work,  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  Professional 
politicians  can  not  do  it.  If  the  State  is  an  organism,  as  we  aro 
constantly  told,  the  great  professions  are  its  organs,  with  definite 
functions  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  the  whole.  If  they  fail 
in  this,  there  will  be  what  St.  Paul  calls  'schism  in  the  body'; 
there  will  be  disease  in  the  body  politic. 

"So  far  as  one  can  predict,  natural  science,  and  the  science 
of  health  in  particular,  must  hold  an  ever-increasing  prominence 
in  the  life  of  nations.  In  all  dreams  of  a  future  Utopia  large 
drafts  are  made  on  the  future  resources  of  medical  science.  And 
the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  justifies  the  hope  that 
far  more  may  be  achieved  in  this  way  for  human  w-elfare  and 
happiness  than  by  any  political  or  economic  changes.  We  may 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  many  of  the  diseases  which  now 
ravage  humanity  wdll  have  gone  the  way  of  leprosy  and  typhus; 
when  some  morally  unobjectionable  way  of  regulating  popula- 
tion will  have  been  discovered;  when  the  average  health,  strength, 
and  beauty  of  the  people  will  be  greatly  enhanced;  and  when 
these  crimes  and  vices  which  crop  up  as  if  by  fatality  in  tainted 
stocks  will  be  comparatively  rare. 

"The  knowledge  which  makes  this  real  progress  possible  is  a 
divine  revelation  intended  to  be  used.  As  it  advances  it  will 
lighten  the  task  of  the  religious  teacher,  the  moralist,  and  the 
social  reformer,  and  will  make  the  work  of  the  doctor  less  tragic 
than  it  often  is  now.  The  human  race  at  present  is  a  mere  cari- 
cature of  what  it  may  be  in  the  distant  future  if  science  is  allowed 
to  pursue  her  beneficent  course  unchecked  by  that  false  kind 
of  humanitarianism  which  is  kind  only  to  be  cruel.  Intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  will  be  as  great  as  physical;  the  race 
will  make  a  long  stride  forward  toward  the  perfect  man. 

"All  this  may  l>e;  we  can  not  Bay  that  it  must  be.  There  is 
no  law  of  progress;  all  will  have  to  be  done  by  purposive  effort. 
The  most  inspiring  faith  of  our  day  is  the  confident  belief  that 
purposive  effort,  guided  by  expert  knowledge,  may  achieve 
great  things  for  the  human  race.  This  faith  already  directs  our 
political  life;  it  should  also  be  a  beacon-light  to  science.  I  have 
hinted,  perhaps  presumptuously,  that  the  medical  profession 
might  use  this  weapon  of  concerted  and  collective  action  in  the 
public  interest  more  than  it  does  at  present.  The  criticism  is 
at  any  rate  prompted  by  the  sincerest  respect,  and  by  the  wish 
to  see  the  new  knowledge  which  (Sod  is  every  year  putting 
within  our  reach  used  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  good  of  our 
contemporaries  and  the  still  greater  good  of  those  who  shall 
come  after." 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF    LADY    HESTER 
STANHOPE 

Hamel,  Frank.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope:  A  New 
Light  on  Her  Life  and  Love-Affairs.  With  twenty 
full-page  photogravures.  8vo,  pp.  xv-348.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $5. 

The  romantic  career  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  is  better  known  in  England 
than  in  this  country.  Knowledge  here 
has  come  mainly  through  Kinglake's  "  Eo- 
then,"  but  "Eothen"  was  familiar  to  a 
former  generation.  As  the  granddaughter 
of  Lord  Chatham,  the  stanch  friend  of  the 
American  cause  in  the  Stamp  Act  period 
and  later,  she  would  have  a  certain  claim 
upon  our  attention.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
type  of  that  patrician  class  which  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  English 
history,  she  should  again  appeal  to  our 
interest.  Aristocratic  birth  and  associa- 
tions, however,  are  mere  incidents  in  a  life 
which,  for  extraordinary  adventures,  out- 
rivals any  page  of  Balzac  or  Dumas. 

Lady  Hester  Lucy  Stanhope  (1776-1839) 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  third 
Earl  of  Stanhope  and  Lady  Hester  Pitt, 
daughter  of  the  first  William  Pitt,  the  Earl 
of  Chatham.  She  was  therefore  the  niece 
of  the  second  Pitt,  the  famous  prime 
minister  and  redoubtable  antagonist  of 
Napoleon.  Virtually  adopted  by  the  Pitt 
family,  in  which  she  reigned  as  her  uncle's 
prime  favorite,  she  grew  to  regard  herself 
as  a  Pitt  rather  than  a  Stanhope.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  consciousness  of  dis- 
tinguished lineage  which  animated  her 
successful  efforts  to  acquire  the  power  and 
admiration  which  her  soul  coveted. 

What  lends  especial  and  timely  interest 
to  her  personality  is  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
liberal  prototype  of  the  advanced  woman 
whose  movement  is  widening  its  scope  so 
rapidly  in  our  day.  From  girlhood  she 
exhibited  the  tastes  and  propensities 
prophetic  of  an  "emancipated"  career  that 
shocked  the  staid  ideas  of  the  time  and 
made  her  finally  shunned  by  the  aristocracy 
of  which  she  was  at  first  the  idol. 

Lady  Hester's  mental  endowment  was 
such  as  to  place  her  on  a  plane  with  men. 
All  the  testimony  of  her  time,  differing  on 
other  points,  is  at  one  as  to  her  originality 
and  her  intellectual  powers.  Brilliant, 
learned,  witty,  she  was  the  light  of  Pitt's 
eyes.  The  charm  of  her  personality  be- 
guiled many  a  gloomy  hour  for  the  great 
statesman.  At  her  uncle's  home,  she  was 
accustomed  to  meet  the  famous  men  of  the 
day,  who  paid  a  kind  of  court  to  the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  all-powerful 
minister.  The  account  of  these,  her  hap- 
piest days,  throws  a  new  and  interesting 
light  on  Pitt's  character.  The  dreaded 
minister,  who  was  such  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Napoleon,  and  of  whom  bold  men  like 
Castlereagh  stood  in  awe,  loved  to  romp 
and  racket  "with  the  children."  Lady 
Hester  and  her  brothers  used  to  tumble 
him  about  and  blacken  his  face  with 
burnt  cork.  During  one  of  these  jousts 
my  lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  were 
announced  on  business  of  state.  The  scene 
has  been  described  by  William  Napier,  a 
member  of  the  family  circle. 

"Lady  Castlereagh  I  had  known  from 
my   chiidhood  ...  as   a   model   of   quiet 


strength  and  grace  combined.  Lord  Liver- 
pool's look  and  manner  are  well  known — 
melancholy,  bending,  nervous.  What  was 
my  surprize  to  see  both  bending  like 
spaniels  before  the  man  we  had  jus!  been 
maltreating  in  insolent  fun!  But  instantly 
Mr.  Pitt's  change  of  manner  and  look 
entirely  fix)  my  attention.  His  tall,  un- 
gainly, long  figure  seemed  to  grow  to  the 
e<  ding;  his  head  was  thrown  back,  his  eyes 
fixt  immovably  in  one  position  as  if  reading 
the  heavens,  and  totally  regardless  of  the 
bending  figures  near  him.  For  some  time 
they  spoke;  he  made  now  and  then  some 
short  observation,  and  finally,  with  an 
abrupt,  stiff  inclination  of  the  body,  but 
without  casting  his  eyes  down,  dismissed 
them." 

One  sees  here  the  character  of  the 
famous  minister  revealed  as  in  a  flash-light. 
No  wonder  pride  was  the  chief  trait  in  the 
woman  in  whose  veins  ran  this  strain  of 
blood.  She  was  now  twenty-eight,  in  the 
flower  of  womanhood,  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished, the  darling  of  "Pitt's  little 
court.  We  seem  to  see  her  at  the  perihelion 
of  her  fame,  her  life  as  yet  unclouded  with 
sorrow,  with  lovers  "round  her  sighing." 
"She  will  soon  marry,"  observed  some  one 
to  Pitt.  "I  suppose  she  waits  till  she  can 
get  a  man  as  clever  as  herself."  "Then," 
answered  Pitt,  "she  will  never  marry  at 
all." 

Love,  nevertheless,  played  an  important 
part  in  her  life,  tho  her  uncle's  words  were 
prophetic.  By  the  singular  irony  of  fate 
her  first  love  was  unrequited.  Its  object 
was  Lord  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  a  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  a  typical  high- 
bred English  nobleman.  The  pang  of  a 
rejected  love,  tho  it  left  its  mark  upon  her, 
was  forgotten  in  the  greater  sorrow  of  her 
uncle's  death,  which  occurred  in  January, 
1806,  and  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
famous.  Pitt  was  at  Bath  when  the  news 
of  Austerlitz  was  brought  to  him.  On 
hearing  it  the  soul  of  the  great  statesman 
seemed  to  shrivel,  his  face  took  on  a 
permanent  leaden  pallor,  and  despair  seized 
upon  him.  When  he  reached  home  Lady 
Hester,  who  was  waiting  to  receive  him, 
saw  before  her  a  broken,  dying  man.  The 
first  thing  his  eyes  rested  on  was  a  map  of 
Europe.  "Roll  up  that  map;  it  will  not 
be  wanted  these  ten  years,"  were  his 
greeting  to  her.  A  week  later  he  slept  in 
his  grave. 

Her  uncle's  death  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Lady  Hester.  It  changed  the  current  of 
her  life  and  blighted  all  her  brilliant 
prospects.  It  was  during  her  bereave- 
ment that  her  ill-starred  love-affair  with 
Sir  John  Moore  occurred.  The  references 
to  it  are  all  too  brief.  She  must  have  met 
Moore  in  1804  when  he  was  stationed  near 
Walmer  Castle  where  Pitt  was  drilling 
troops,  with  his  niece  as  an  active  aide. 
Such  details  as  are  available  are  lacking  in 
romantic  interest.  Enough  is  known,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  the  two  had  a  deep  and 
reverent  admiration  for  one  another. 
Lady  Hester  afterward  spoke  of  Moore  as 
the  man  she  was  to  have  married.  Her 
thoughts  must  have  often  turned  in  sorrow 
to  that  dark  and  lonely  grave  in  Spain 
with  its  wreath  of  immortal  verse  which 
has  proved  to  be  more  lasting  than  bronze 
could  be. 


The  scene  of  Lady  Hester's  life-drama 
now  shifts  to  the  Bast.  It  is  just  one 
hundred  years  since  she  set  out  for  her 
astonishing  sojourn  in  the  Orient,  the 
description  of  which  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  the  "Arabian  Nights."  She  traveled 
through  Palestine,  riding  astride,  and 
attended  by  a  gorgeous  retinue.  Her 
oriental  costume  consisted  of  a  satin 
waistcoat,  a  red  cloth  jacket  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  voluminous  trousers  of  the  same 
material  embroidered  with  gold,  and  over 
all  a  white  cloak  with  tassels.  Her  mount 
was  an  Arab  charger,  with  saddle  and 
bridle  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  homage  paid  her  and  the  his- 
toric associations  of  the  scene  awoke  in 
her  ardent  imagination  dreams  of  possible 
empire.  She  saw  herself  a  second  Zenobia 
and  recalled  the  prophecy  once  made  to 
her  that  she  would  become  Queen  of 
Jerusalem.  Her  journey  was  a  kind  of 
triumphal  progress,  marked  by  incidents 
of  barbaric  splendor,  all  of  which  is 
described  in  her  copious  letters  contained 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Her  entry  into 
Palmyra  was  worthy  of  a  sultana.  The 
honors  paid  to  her  rivaled  those  of  Queen 
Esther,  her  namesake  of  Biblical  days. 

She  was  destined  to  end  her  days  alone 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  in  the  East,  where  she 
long  lived  as  a  recluse  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  sovereignty  in  her  esoteric  fastness 
at  Djoun,  where,  as  an  adept  of  occultism, 
which  she  adopted  or  pretended  to  adopt, 
she  received  pilgrimages  from  the  person- 
ages of  Europe. 


CAPTAIN    SCOTT'S   EXPEDITION 

Scott,  Robert  Falcon.     Scott's  Last  Expedition. 

Arranged  by  Leonard  Huxley,  with  a  Preface  by  Sir 
Clements  R.  Markham.  Two  volumes,  large  octavo. 
Illustrated.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead   &  Co. 

If  a  better  memorial  than  their  great 
achievement  and  appalling  end  were  needed 
to  enshrine  the  names  of  Captain  Scott 
and  his  companions  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen,  this  book  would  supply  it. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  editorial  workman- 
ship and  of  typographical  and  lithographic 
art. 

Captain  Scott's  ill-fated  expedition  set 
sail  in  the  Terra  Nova  on  June  1,  1910, 
but  it  was  not  until  November  2,  1911, 
that  the  start  for  the  south  pole  was  made. 
By  the  10th  of  December  the  expedition, 
that  consisted  of  fourteen  men,  was  well 
out   of   the  glacier.      By   Christmas   day, 

1911,  eight  of  the  party  reached  latitude 
86°.  By  December  31,  they  attained  and 
deposited  provisions  in  latitude  86°  56'. 
At  a  point  145  miles  from  the  base,  three 
of  the  party,  Lieutenant  Evans,  Cream,  and 
Lashley,  returned,  while  the  doomed  five, 
Captain  Scott,  Lieutenant  Bowers,  Dr. 
WUson,  Captain  Oates,  and  Mr.  Evans, 
prest  forward  with  an  abundance  of  pro- 
visions that  warranted  the  beHef  that  they 
had  every  prospect  of  reaching  their  goal, 
which  they  actually  attained  January  17, 

1912,  to  find  that  others  had  reached  it 
before  them — Capt.  Roald  Amundsen  and 
his  expedition  had  attained  the  south  pole 
December  16,  1911.  The  return  journey 
was  accomplished  with  much  hardship 
beset  with  one  calamity  after  another 
until,  within  150  miles  from  their  head- 
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Shampooing  is  the  final 
touch     of     cleanliness 

EVEN  the  most  careful  of 
people  are  apt  to  neglect 
their  scalps.  Yet  no  person 
can  be  considered  absolutely 
clean  whose  scalp  is  clogged 
with  dandruff,  dust,  or  dirt. 

In  Packer's  Tar  Soap  you 
will  rind  a  shampooing  agent 
ideally  adapted  to  the  scalp's 
needs. 

It  is  not  only  a  perfect 
cleanser  for  the  scalp,  but  also 
a  promoter  of  scalp's  health 
and  of  hair  vitality. 

To  help  you  get  the 
full  benefit  from  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  we  have  printed  a 
manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp 
— Their  Modern  Care  and 
Treatment.''  Sent  postpaid 
on  request. 

Send  10c  for  a  sample  half-cafae 


(Pure  as  the  Pines) 

If  you  prefer  a  liquid  soap  for 
shampooing,  ask  your  druggist  for  our 
new  hiirh  quality  preparation — Packer's 
Liquid  Tar  Soap  (perfumed),  price  50c 
per  bottle;  or  send  us  10c  additional 
to  cover  packing  and  postage  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  it  promptly. 

THE    PACKER    MFG.    CO. 

Suite  84-A,  81   Fulton  Street.  New  York 


quarters  on  the  coast,  the  party  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  blizzard,  and  starved  and 
froze  to  death  within  11  miles  of  food  and 
fuel. 

So  ended  a  quest  that  had  engaged  the 
minds  of  men  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
for  in  1738  the  first  antarctic  expedition, 
equipped  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
(  ompagnie  des  Indes,"  sighted  land  at 
Bouvert  Island,  at  about  54°  south,  and 
then  sailed  nearly  1,500  miles  in  57°  S. 
From  that  day  until  the  day  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  south  pole  by  Captain 
Amundsen,  no  fewer  than  forty-six  expedi- 
tions had  explored  the  antarctic,  hoping  to 
find  the  way  to  the  pole. 

The  purpose  of  the  handsome  volumes 
before  us  is  not  to  tell  the  history  of 
antarctic  exploration,  but  rather  to  give 
the  journals  of  Captain  Scott,  and,  in  detail, 
a  report  of  the  journeys  and  the  scientific 
work  undertaken  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wilson  and 
the  surviving  members  of  the  expedition. 
The  object  of  this  expedition,  as  stated  by 
the  distinguished  writer  of  the  preface, 
Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  was  "mainly 
scientific — to  complete  and  extend  Captain 
Scott's  former  work  in  all  branches."  For 
those  who  have  forgotten  it,  one  should 
state  that  Captain  Scott  led  an  earlier 
expedition  southward  in  1900.  While  the 
aim  of  this  was  to  attain  the  pole,  the 
principal  aim  and  purpose  of  the  second 
expedition,  Sir  Clements  Markham  tells  us, 
were  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  no  one  can  deny  that  if  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  Captain  Scott's  veins 
wras  that  of  an  intrepid  explorer — and  none, 
we  think,  will  deny  it — his  main  purpose 
was  to  attain  the  south  pole,  and  to  attain 
it  first.  That  he  failed  to  do  this  was  not 
his  fault,  nor  was  it  the  fault  of  his  equip- 
ment, nor  that  of  his  comrades  who  we  may 
be  sure  were  as  eager  as  he  to  win  a  prize, 
the  effort  to  win  which  had  taken  a  toll  of 
the  world's  most  daring  mariners. 

"All  honor  to  him  who  shall  win  the  prize!" 
The  world  has  cried  for  a  thousand  years; 

"While  he  who  has  tried  and  fails  and  dies 
Receives  the  meed  of  a  few  stray  tears. 

But  let  us  hope  that  "the  meed"  which 
Scott's  efforts  may  receive  shall  be  more 
than  the  poet  vouchsafes  to  them.  May 
it  be  that  his  memory,  the  memory  of  his 
endeavor  and  his  achievements,  shall  live 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  of  whatever  race,  of 
whatever  nation — men  in  whose  veins 
courses  the  rich,  red  blood  that  makes  man- 
kind akin  to  man — so  that  his  name  shall 
never  fade,  and  so  that  the  cross  that 
marks  the  spot  where  he  and  his  heroic 
companions  lie  buried  shall  remain  forever 
the  symbol  of  simple  faith  and  honest 
effort.     His  last  words  are  his  best  epitaph: 

"We  shall  stick  it  out  to  the  end,  but  we 
are  getting  weaker,  of  course,  and  the  end 
can  not  be  far. 

"It  seems  a  pity,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  can  write  more. — R.  Scott. 

"Last  entry — For  God's  sake  look  after 
our  people." 

Few  words  have  touched  the  hearts  of 
men  more  deeply  than  these. 

JOHN    LA    FARCE'S    LAST    BOOK 

La    Panic,   John.     The    Gospel    Story   In    Art. 

With  80  full-page  plates.  Cloth.  Pp.  420.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $6  net. 

The  fruit  of  many  years  of  reverent  study 
is  presented  in  iliis  beautiful  volume, which 


A  Time  Comes 


when  the  recurrence  of  headache, 
indigestion,  sleeplessness,  nervous- 
ness, or  symptoms  of  heart  trouble 
leads  one  to  look  for  a  way  out. 

Coffee  is  a  common,  but  often  un- 
suspected cause  of  such  troubles. 

It  contains  the  drug,  caffeine 
(about  2^  grains  to  the  cup),  the 
action  of  which  tends  to  weaken 
normal  functions,  and  leads  to  seri- 
ous complications. 

Thousands  of  people  have  found 
that  the  way  out  is  to  stop  coffee 
and  use 


POSTUM 


It  looks  like  coffee  and  tastes 
much  like  high-grade  Java,  but  is 
absolutely  free  from  coffee;  the  drug, 
caffeine;  or  any  other  harmful  sub- 
stance. 

Coffee  is  not  a  food,  but  a  strong 
irritant.  Postum  is  a  pure  food- 
drink  containing  nothing  but  the 
true  nourishment  from  wheat  and 
a  small  per  cent,  of  molasses,  of 
which  it  is  made. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  Postum  —  must  be  well 
boiled.     15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum  —  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  stirred  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water  makes  a  delicious  bev- 
erage instantly.     30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 


"There's  a  Reason" 

for 

POSTUM 

— sold  by  Grocers 
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Mr.  La  Fargo  did  not  live  to  see  in  print. 
A  pathetic  interest  is  attached  to  a  brief 
paragraph  of  the  intended  preface — "The 
lesson  to  ourselves  in  these  pages,  which 
contain  the  record  of  impressions,  at  times 
contradictory,  by  men  even  more  various 
than  their  work,  is  that  we  can  not  know 
all  the  notes  in  the  great  song  of  the  human 
soul.  Nor  can  we  now  know  whose  were 
the  hands  that  first  worked;  perhaps,  as 
the  poet  tells  us,  we  shall  know  them 
through  some  discovery,  or  at  least  in 
another  world."  The  spirit  of  these  words 
is  revealed  in  the  interpretations  of  pagan 
and  Christian  art  which  follow,  enabling 
the  author  to  discern  even  in  the  most 
widely  differing  expressions  of  temperament 
of  race  and  of  environment  the  religious 
sentiment  which  was  the  controlling  in- 
fluence. As  a  preface  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Gospel  Story  in  Art,  the  comparison 
of  the  Heliodorus  or  Raffael  and  that  of 
Delacroix  and  the  minute  examination  of 
Michelangelo's  prophets  and  Sibyls  are 
careful  and  illuminating.  The  chapters 
which  relate  to  the  Life  of  Christ,  es- 
pecially to  the  earliest  and  latest  events 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  are  full  of  the  skill 
and  genius  of  the  art  expert  and  the  devo- 
tion of  the  believer.  Mr.  La  Farge  brought 
large  gifts  of  mind  and  of  soul  to  his  task, 
and  his  work  therefore  appeals  to  the  deep- 
est interest  of  its  readers;  To  the  student 
of  art  his  treatment  of  the  paintings  of 
Giotto,  Botticelli,  Fra  Angelico,  Correggio, 
Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  and  many  other 
masters  is  of  permanent  value.  The 
eighty  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces 
which  Mr.  La  Farge  describes  make  the 
book  a  museum  of  treasures.  Every  part 
of  the  volume  is  full  of  beauty  except  the 
cover. 

GENITOURINARY  SURGERY 

Walker,  J.  W.  Thomson.  Surgical  Diseases  and 
Injuries  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs.  With  27 
color  and  21  black-and-white  plates  and  279  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  8vo,  pp.  790.  New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalla  Company.    $7. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  at  present 
no  branch  of  medical  knowledge  which 
has  sprung  so  largely  out  of  the  immediate 
past  as  has  genito-urinary  surgery.  In 
Mr.  Thomson  Walker's  new  book  one 
is  brought  to  a  realization  that  the  old 
methods  of  guesswork  in  this  field  of 
medicine  have  largely  sunk  out  of  sight. 
To  use  the  methods  of  to-day  means  almost 
certainty  of  diagnosis,  with  its  propor- 
tionate surety  of  relief.  If  a  text-book 
should  be  a  complete  record  of  present- 
day  facts,  which  can  be  easily  found, 
plainly  understood,  and  readily  remem- 
bered, the  author  in  this  instance  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  task.  As  a  guide  to  the  man 
in  general  practise  it  will  find  its  first 
usefulness,  for  it  will  give  him  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  he  most  needs  and  sound 
advice  in  all  that  is  most  recent  in  this 
special  field. 

Almost  the  chief  merit  in  the  book  lies 
in  its  unusual  balance,  each  part  being 
in  well-proportioned  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  general  subject;  the  chapter 
on  and  references  to  the  subject  of  cystos- 
copy being  a  good  example  of  this  balance. 
Vitally  important  as  the  cystoscope  is  to 
genito-urinary  surgery,  it  is  not,  as  so 
often  happens,  used  here  as  a  peg  to  hang 
the  whole  of  this  specialty  upon — it  has 
its  place  and  its  value;  it  is  given  that, 
and  no  more. 

The  importance  of  radiography  is  dis- 


See  What  This  Versatile  Machine  Will  Do  For  Youj 

In  these  days  of  rising  business  costs,  when  stock  must  be  moved  more 
quickly  than  ever  before  to  maintain  your  profit,  when  costs  must  be  known 
and  distributed  more  completely  to  insure  operating  economy,  you  must 
have  some  way  to  get  the  vital  facts  about  your  business  quickly  and  surely 
when  you  want  them. 

Details  heretofore  neglected  must  be  studied,  analyzed  and  turned  to  account. 

The  Wales  provides  an  easy  and  simple  way  to  do  this. 

By  enabling  your  bookkeeper  to  hand  you  information,  otherwise  unobtainable 
or  hard  to  get,  your  interests  are  protected  and  your  own  time  and  energy  are  conserved. 

At  the  same  time  it  saves  money  in  your  bookkeeping  department  by 
preventing  mistakes   and  by    doing   away    with   bookkeeping   drudgery. 

And  it  is  so  versatile — useful  in  so  many  ways — 
that  it  quickly  pays  for  itself  in  any  business. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  Wales  will  pay 
for  itself  in  your  business  are  described  in  our  latest 
booklet. 

Let  Us  Send  You  This  Latest  WALES  WAY  Booklet 

— The  product  of  recent  investigations  and  anal- 
yses   by  the  Wales  Way  Bureau,    which    explains 
how  easy  it  is  to  control  every  detail  of  your  busi- 
ness without  being  submerged  by  detail. 

Other  recent  "Easiest  Way"  booklets 
issued  by  the  Wales  Way  Bureau 
are  "The  Easiest  Way  to  Start  a 
Perpetual   Inventory"  and  "A 
Simplified  Bank  Statement  Sys- 
tem." 
Any  or  all  of  these  booklets  will 


THE 
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Adding 
Machine 


be  sent  on  request — without  ob- 
ligation or  expense  to  you. 
Simply  write  or  pin  the  coupon 
to  your  letterhead. 


Check  and  pin  to  your  letterhead 

THE  ADDER  MACHINE  CO. 

2020  Hoyt  Street,  Wilkej-Barre,  Pa. 


(    )  "The    Easiest    Way    to    Analyze    your  Business 

Records." 
(    )  "The  Easiest  Way  to  Start  a  Perpetual  Inventory." 
(     )  "A  Simplified  Bank  Statement  System. " 
(    )  Place  me  on  your   mailing  list  to  receive  other 

'  Easiest  Way"  booklets  pertaining  to  my  business. 
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That  enviable 
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of  how  rough  the 
roads,  or  how 
fast  you  drive — 
is  yours,  made 
possible  by 
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Ouickly  applied  to  your  Ford  Car 

THEY  take  the  roughness  out  of  the  road  and  eliminate  the  pitching,  sway- 
ing and  vibration  that  racks  and  shortens  the  life  of  your  car.  K-W  Road 
Smoothers  seem  to  level  off  the  high  places  and  fill  up  the  low  places.  Wher- 
ever you  ride,  the  bumps  and  jolts  are  gone — ironed  Out  by  the  K-W  Road 
Smoothers.  They  give  you  big,  heavy  car  Comfort,  combined  with 
light-weight  car  advantages.  They  save  tire  and  gasoline  bills  and 
add  greatly  to  your  safety  and  the  life  of  your  car. 

The  "anti-rebound  air  chamber"  prevents  the  rebound  of  the  spring.  It  is  an  essential 
feature  and  found  only  in  the  K-W  Road  Smoothers. 

The  "anti-sidc-motion  links'"  of  the  K-W  Road  Smoothers  prevent  side  rocking  and 
swaying  when  turning  corners,  and  greatly  reduce  any  tendency  to  skid. 

There  arc  no  wearing  parts  or  friction  surfaces,  consequently  no  oiling  or  packing  in 
grease  is  necessary.    No  attention  required  after  installation. 

K-W  Quality  Throughout 

K-W  Road  Smoothers  are  built  of  the  very  best  materials 
obtainable.  We  use  no  cheap  castings  but,  instead,  high-grade, 
heat-treated  drop  forgings.  Our  springs  are  made  of  electric 
smelted  chrome,  Vanadium  steel  the  most  expensive  spring 
steel  that  money  will  buy.  They  will  not  bend  -they  will  not 
break — they  will  not  lose  their  easy  riding  qualities  because 
K-W  quality  is  built  into  them  all  the  way  through. 


$25 


SET  OF  FOUR 
ONE  FOR  EACH  WHEEL 


The   principle   is  right        the  design  is  right  -     the 
workmanship  is  right  —  and  the  price  is  right. 

K-W    Road    Smoothers   are    sold    by    reliable    dealers   every- 
where.    If  your  dealer  cannot   supply   you,    we   will   send  a  set 
direct   to   you    on    receipt   of   price.      Don't    confuse    these    with 
ordinary    shock   absorbers.      Write   for  free    booklet         "TV. 
out  the  Bumps."    We  mil 'gladly  send  it  on  request. 
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tinotly  pictured  and  well  pointed  out. 
and  with  it  the  newer  subject  of  pyelog- 
raphy is  included.  A  most  interesting 
EU  0OUD.1  of  hilhar/.iosis  is  given,  and  will 
be  found  helpful  to  those  who  on  occasion 
see  this  rare  importation.  The  more 
seientilic  side  of  the  subject — its  pathol- 
ogy— IS  given  in  Mich  a  way  that  the 
clinical  worker  will  find  added  a  new  in- 
-t  and  a  new  asset.  The  subject  of 
intravesical  treatment  of  papillomata  by 
means  of  the  high-frequency  (Oudin) 
current  spark,  and  the  measure  of  its 
success,  have  been  too  barely  mentioned. 
This  we  can  understand,  as  the  procedure, 
which  to  us  is  well  known,  being  American 
in  origin,  is  quite  new  to  England. 

But  from  this  book,  above  and  before 
all  else,  a  special  lesson  is  to  be  learned. 
It  is  the  supreme  respect  due  to  asepsis 
and  gentleness  in  every  instance  where  the 
urinary  tract  is  invaded  by  catheter  or 
instrument.  This  to-day  is  the  right  of 
every  individual  who  applies  to  the 
physician  with  a  urinary  ill — that  at  least 
he  will  not  suffer  the  consequences  of  an 
examination  in  which  perfect  sterilization 
and  gentleness  are  neglected.  Even  tho 
the  general  practitioner  does  not  intend  to 
equip  himself  with  the  special  technique 
attained  in  this  field,  an  intelligent  under- 
standing and  some  working  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  to-day  he  cannot  well  escape. 

To  the  medical  student  as  well  as  to  the 
practitioner  the  book  will  be  of  very  real 
value.  The  fine  illustrations  and  colored 
plates  have  done  much  to  illuminate  the 
text  and  bring  out  the  successive  steps  in 
operative  procedures  in  cystoscopic  ex- 
aminations and  in  the  use  of  the  radio- 
graph. The  task  of  reviewing  the  book 
has  been  a  privilege  to  the  writer,  who 
is  himself  a  surgeon  in  this  field,  and 
the  opportunity7  of  recommending  it  is  a 
pleasure. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE    HERE   AND    IN 
EUROPE 

Rublnow.I.  M.  Social  Insurance,  with  Special 
Reference  to  American  Conditions.  Pp.525.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $3  net. 

The  author  aims  to  present  in  this  vol- 
ume on  social  insurance  the  facts  as  to 
European  experience  with  the  movement, 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  in  America, 
and  to  make  converts  to  a  new  form  of  State 
activity.  In  presenting  European  experi- 
ence with  workman's  compensation,  health 
insurance,  insurance  against  old  age.  in- 
validity, and  death,  and  insurance  against 
unemployment,  the  author  refers  to  a  vast 
body  of  legislation  in  order  to  deduce  the 
principle  involved,  rather  than  to  discuss 
the  operation  of  any  one  system.  Under 
this  synthetic  method,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  gain  a  picture  of  any  one  enactment,  or 
of  its  administration:  this  must  be  sought 
in  earlier  and  less  up-to-date  inquiries. 
The  whole  subject,  indeed,  has  been  devel- 
oping so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  lor  any 
writer,  even  for  so  careful  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Rubinow  (with  the  great  knowledge  he 
gained  in  the  preparation  of  the  volumi- 
nous Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor),  t<»  keep  abreast 

of  all  the  amendments  that  have  been  ma  'e 
to  various  European  acts.  Discussion,  for 
example,  of  facta  and  theories  as  to  the 
English  old  Aire  Tension  Act  becomes  use- 
less when  there  is  lack  of  knowledge  of   the 

amending  act  of  mil.  which  made  dis- 
qualifying conditions  less  onerous.    In  gen- 
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era!  the  author  takes  each  act  at  its  face 
value,  making  no  allowance  for  adminis- 
trative difficulties. 

The  author's  discussion  of  the  need  for 
social  insurance,  and  of  the  principles  of 
European  legislation,  is  admirably  designed 
to  convince  an  interested  public  of  the 
necessity  for  action.  His  book  is  avowedly 
a  bit  of  propaganda  for  the  writer's  own 
school  of  thought,  which  considers  that 
compulsory  insurance  is  the  true  form  of 
social  insurance.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, occasionally  prejudices  the  discussions 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  writer — for  ex- 
ample, when  he  finds  a  measure  of  success 
in  French  experiments  with  compulsory 
insurance  against  old  age,  altho  leading 
French  authorities  admit  that  these  ex- 
periments have  failed.  Belief  in  obligatory 
insurance  seems  also  to  blind  the  author  to 
the  part  which  national  temperament  may 
play  in  considering  a  compulsory  system, 
and  in  determining  its  success.  As  a  brief 
for  State  action,  and  as  a  guide  to  intelli- 
gent thinking,  the  book  is,  however,  a  most 
important  contribution  to  American  liter- 
ature on  social  insurance. 

DEAN  WORCESTER'S  BOOK  ON  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Worcester,  Dean  C.  The  Philippines,  Past  and 
Present.  Two  volumes,  with  128  plates.  8vo,  x-124  pp. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company.     $6  net. 

The  purposes  of  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  these  portly  volumes  are  (1)  to  show  the 
present  condition  of  the  Philippines  after 
rather  less  than  sixteen  years  of  pos- 
session by  the  United  States;  (2)  to  make 
possible  a  judgment  of  fitness  as  to  present 
capacities  of  the  natives  for  self-govern- 
ment; and  (3),  as  a  help  to  this,  to  trace 
the  record  partly  from  Filipino  documents, 
of  the  "negotiations"  between  the  Philip- 
pine leaders  and  American  authorities 
during  the  period  just  prior  to  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  occupation. 
Inherent  in  this  plan  is  a  polemic  aim,  to 
refute  or  correct  the  statements  of  Judge 
J.  H.  Blount  in  his  work  on  "The  Ameri- 
can Occupation  of  the  Philippines,  1898- 
1912."  He  charges  Judge  Blount  with 
special  pleading  and  manipulation  of 
documents  in  the  interest  of  home  rule  of 
the  islands,  for  which,  he  plainly  says,  the 
inhabitants  are  by  no  means  prepared.  A 
reply  from  Judge  Blount  seems  called  for. 

After  a  personal  introduction,  giving  an 
account  of  his  own  training  and  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  the  Philippines  in  1886-87 
and  1890-92,  Mr.  Worcester  enters  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  external  circumstances 
and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
Aguinaldo  attending  the  taking  over  of  the 
islands.  The  claim  that  to  Aguinaldo 
any  authoritative  promise  of  autonomous 
government  for  the  islands  was  made 
seems  to  be  refuted  beyond  question. 
And  the  mass  of  documents  cited  from  all 
sources  seems  to  point  not  only  to  inten- 
tional duplicity  and  absolute  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  Filipino  leaders,  but  to  a 
patient  and  almost  undeviating  course  of 
solicitude  for  the  inhabitants  on  the  part 
of  American  officials  before  and  during 
the  occupation  that  is  worthy  of  larger 
recognition  here  at  home.  Neither  Agui- 
naldo nor  the  other  native  leaders  shine  in 
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BOWSER 

Sold  A  Million 


How  Users  of  Gasolene 

and  Lubricating  Oils 

Save  Money  the 

Bowser  Way 

There  is  no  problem  of  oil  storage,  utility  and  economy  which 
Bowser  cannot  solve.  From  Bowser's  invention  of  the  Self-Measur- 
ing Oil  Pump  twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  Bowser  idea  has  so  developed 
that  today  Bowser  Systems  are  used  everywhere — from  private  garages 
to  million  dollar  manufacturing  concerns.  There  are  over  500  differ- 
ent Bowser  systems — more  than  a  million  users. 

OIL  STORAGE 
SYSTEMS 

Wherever  oil  is  used  there  is  need  for  a  Bowser  System — 

Ym  /"*  s»f*a  rtpc  Here  Bowser  tanks  sto'e  the  gasolene  underground  and  keep 
*m*  ******  **S^'0  it  full-powered— away  from  dirt,  evaporation,  fire,  theft,  spill- 
age or  waste.  All  the  gasolene  is  used — and  used  full  strength.  Pumps  any  distance 
to  the  garage — in  exact  predetermined  quantities.     All  capacities.     Easy  to  install. 

Garage  equipment  also  includes  systems  for  the  Public,  Private  and  Com- 
mercial Garage — underground  tanks — also  above-ground  units  for  both  gasolene 
and  lubricating  oil.     Efficiency  Compellers.     Time  and  money  savers. 

In  Fpiftofif*^  From  simple  Oil  storage  units  to  big  centralized  clarifying  and  circulating  sys- 
***  *  OXflXfrn.  ICO  tems.  No  oil  wasted  or  lost.  You  can  use  the  same  oil  over  and  over  again. 
Ym  QfnyPS  Oil  merchandise  stored  the  Bowser  way  is  always  safe,  clean,  full-bodied— and  kept 
*"  «l"»  Co  apart  from  other  merchandise.  A  Bowser  store  system  measures  the  oil  and  com- 
putes the  price.    No  "mistakes."    Soon  pays  for  itself. 


AcU  Rnw<Pl*  Use  the  coupon-whether 
f*al*  A#*JTT  OCI  you're  a  garage  owner, 
storekeeper  or  owner  of  a  power  plant.  Let  Bowser 
advise  you.  It  means  time,  oil  and  money  saved. 
Twenty-nine  years  of  Bowser  experience  may  mean 
something  to  you.  Use  it.  No  cost  or  obligation  in 
finding  out.     Sign  and  mail  the  coupon — NOW. 


The  first  Bowser  factory  was  a  room  in  a  shed. 
Today  the  great  Bowser  plant  covers  over  12  acres 
and  contains  half  a  million  feet  of  floor  space.  Bow- 
ser branch  offices  and  sales  representatives  are 
everywhere. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Original  Patentees  of 
Oil  Handling  Devices 

487  Thomas  Street       Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  U.  S.  A. 


S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

487  Thomas  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Without  expense  or  obligation  on  my  part  send 
me  particulars  regarding  a  Bowser  Oil  Storage 
Outfit  for  the  purpose  indicated  with  an  [XJ 
I  ]  Private  Garage        [  1  Power  Plant 
[  ]  Public  Garage  [  ]  Dry  Cleaners 

*1   ]  Manufacturing       t[  ]  Stores 


STATE   WHAT  YOU    MANUFACTURE.   TOR   SELL 


Tor 


Name. 


Street  No._ 
Town 


State. 
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What 
Every 
Motorist 
Should  Know 


If  you  are  interested,  really 
interested,  in  securing  the 
best  possible  spark  plug — 
the  plug  that  meets  your 
requirements  absolutely  — 
that  gives  maximum  power 
to  your  motor — just  write 
for  the  booklet — 


.. 


Locating  the  Spark  Plug " 


It  discusses  freely  all  types 
of  plugs  —  their  weakness  — 
their  strength. 

After  reading  it  you  will  know 
if  your  spark  plugs  have  been 
to  blame  for  poor  motor  per- 
formances, you  will  buy  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what 
you  require — then  you  will  get 
your  money's  worth. 


A  post  card  will  bring  it;  say:  "Send 
me  the  free  booklet,  Locating  the  Spark 
Plug.    I  drive  a * 


Bosch  Magneto  Co. 

235  West  46th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


199  Service  Stations 
to  Serve  Bosch 
Users. 


Happiness  Here  Below  oneTdpo1nt,ao?e1^ 

that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Littlb  Studies  in  Self-Healing."  $i.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Don't  Throw  Away  Your  Old  Tires 


For  over  three  years  French  and 
German  motorists  have  been  getting 
from  10,000  to  15.000  milea  out  of  their 
tires  by  "half-soling"  them  with  Stool 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  over  20,000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 
and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 
in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  £"&..? 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 
Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar- 
antee for  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 
ied  in  your  garage  in  30  minutes. 

Special  Discount  g*S*  «££?££ 

on  firHt  shipment  direct  from  factory. 
A  postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  with- 
in a  week.  State  size  of  tires.    Don't  wait-write  today. 

The  Colorado  Tire  a  Leather  Co. 
1120  Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago.      1320  Acoma  St..  Denver. 


THE    LITERACY    DIGEST 

|  these  pages  as  disinterested  and  humane 
patriot-. 

In  following  chapters,  pp.  301  ff.,  the 
story  of  the  United  States  administration 
is  told  with  much  detail,  dealing  with  the 
two  commissions,  the  establishment  of 
civil  government,  and  the  initiation  of  civil 
service,  the  inauguration  and  conduct  of 
health  work,  education,  and  scientific  and 
economic  investigations,  the  dealings  with 
non-Christian  tribes,  slavery  and  peonage, 
and  the  native  legislature.  Mr.  Woroesti  r 
then  passes  to  such  lighter  subjects  as 
the  picturesque  Philippines,  hunting  and 
fishing,  forests,  improved  means  of  com- 
munication, commercial  possibilities,  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  results  of  American 
rule.  He  denies  the  ability  of  the  people 
as  yet  to  govern  themselves,  thinks  a 
protectorate  the  "height  of  folly,"  declares 
a  longer  training  of  the  natives  in  govern- 
ment an  absolute  necessity,  and  traces  the 
demand  for  Filipino  autonomy  exclusively 
to  a  few  selfish  politicians.  The  illus- 
trations are  evidently  selected  in  large 
part  to  show  contrasts  in  native  condi- 
tions before  and  under  American  rule. 

Mr.  Worcester  makes  out  rather  a  strong 
case.  His  citation  of  documents  is  vol- 
uminous, indeed  almost  bewilderingly  so. 
Then,  too,  the  flavor  of  polemics  is  some- 
what pronounced — the  impression  made  is 
of  a  book  struck  off  under  stress  of  strong 
emotion.  Had  there  been  something  more 
of  restraint  and  reserve,  we  believe  the 
effect  would  have  been  greater.  But 
making  all  due  allowances,  one  can  not 
help  feeling  that  he  has  proved  his  theorem : 
to  take  our  directive  hand  from  these 
Eastern  possessions  would  be  equivalent  to 
remitting  them  to  barbarism  if  not  sav- 
agery, and  thus  to  be  unfaithful  to  a  great 
responsibility  to  the  world  at  large, 
economic,  political,  and  religious. 

OTHER       BOOKS       WORTH       WHILE 

Laldler,  Harry  W.     Boycotts  and   the  Labor 

Struggle.     8vo,  pp.  488.       New    York:   John    Lane 
Company.     $2.00  net. 

Mr.  Laidler's  book  is  one  of  the  not 
infrequent  good  things  to  come  out  of  the 
doctorial-dissertation  mill.  His  aim  is 
to  explain,  with  the  State  and  national 
legislator  particularly  in  mind,  the  nature 
of  the  boycott,  its  use  in  American  labor 
disputes,  and  the  reasons  for  and  against 
its  legalization.  He  does  this  successfully. 
His  own  conclusions,  it  should  be  said, 
favor  legalization.  But  he  is  fair  to  those 
holding  different  views.  To  those  who  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  this  much-discust 
weapon  of  union  labor  we  can  unreservedly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Laidler's 
work. 

Hill.  Henry  Wayland,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission.  The  Champlain  Tercentenary:  Final 
Report.  Appendix.  Illustrations.  Pp.  325.  Albany: 
J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  State  Printers. 

In  this,  the  final  volume  of  the  Report 
of  the  New  York  Champlain  Tercentenary 
Commission,  Senator  Hill  presents  a  rec- 
ord of  the  various  functions  and  hospital- 
ities extended  to  the  French  delegation 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  etc.,  the  dedicatory  ceremonies 
in  unveiling  the  several  memorials  at 
Crown  Point  and  Plattsburg,  and  a  brief 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Some  interesting  notes  on  the  archeology 
of  the  Champlain  Valley,  by  Prof.  G.  H. 
Perkins,  State  geologist  of  Vermont,  are 
given  in  an  appendix,  and  a  large  number 
of  photographic  illustrations  of  the  various 
monuments,  etc.,  are  included. 
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Bid  Adieu  to 
the  Exertion, 
Trouble  and 
Delay  of 
Tire-Pumping ! 


Garage  Pump 

An  actual  necessity  for  every  well-equipped  pri- 
vate garage — a  wonderful  convenience  that  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  time,  exertion  and 
tires.  The  pressure  gauge  insures  the  keeping  of 
your  tires  at  the  right  inflation  essential  to  long  life. 

Will  completely  inflate  a  37x5  tire  to  90  lbs.  pressure  in 
less  than  three  minutes.  The  most  powerful  equipment 
of  its  size  on  the  market —  1 2  inches  high,  1 8-inch  base,  8 
inches  in  width. 

May  he  set  on  floor  or  mounted  on  small  shelf — out  of  the 
way — but  always  ready  for  service. 

Equipment  consists  of  a  two-cylinder  pump  driven  by  a 
small  electric  motor  and  mounted  on  small  frame.  20  feet 
of  best  reinforced  rubber  air-hose  furnished.  General 
Electric  Co.  motors  used. 

No  rubber  or  leather  packing  rings  used  in  entire  con- 
struction. This  insures  delivery  of  pure  air,  absolutely 
free  from  oil,  and  maximum  efficiency  at  all  times  as  well 
as  great  wearing  qualities.  With  ordinary  care  should  last 
at  least  ten  years. 

Rawhide  gears  used  to  connect  motor  to  pump.  Outfit  is 
thus  made  practically  noiseless. 

No  installation  expense.  Necessary  only  to  connect  motor 
with  ordinary  electric  light  circuit.  No  tank  required. 
Pump  delivers  pure  air  in  a  steady  stream  direcdy  to  tires. 

10  DAYS  TRIAL  OFFER  AND  GUARANTEE 

We  will  refund  purchase  price  on  return  of  pump  attar 
10  days  trial,  If  so  requested.  We  guarantee  "Master" 
Oarage  Pomps  (or  one  year  against  defects  of  material 
and  workmanship.  Price  complete  with  alternating  car- 
rent  motor,  $60.00;  with  direct  current  motor,  $66.00 

Our  stock  motors  are  for  110  volt  direct  current  and  1  10 
volt  single  phase  60  cycle  alternating  current,  but  where 
necessary  we  can  furnish  motors  for  220  volt  direct  current, 
1 1 0  volt,  25  or  40  cycle  alternating  current  or  220  volt 
25,  40  or  60  cycle  alternating  current.  Send  your  order 
today.     Be  sure  to  state  current  conditions. 

HARTFORD  MACHINE  SCREW  CO. 

490  Capitol  Ave.    (Established  1873)     Hartford,  Conn. 


HAHG  UP  YOUR  SHAVING  BRUSH 


— For   sanitary   reasons,   convenience   and 
neatness.    Send  us  10  cents  for  mailing  one  j 
of   our  solid    brass,  nickel-plated   Shaving  | 
Brush    Holders.     Fits  any  shaving   brush. 
Keeps  the  brush  neat,  clean,  dry  and  sweet.  ' 
Dust  and  poisonous  alkalis  drain  off.  M  akrs 
shaving  a  pleasure,  not  a  task.    Cutlery  cat- 
alog on  request.    Established  QJ  years. 
C.  Klanberg  &  Bros.,  173  William  St.,  New  York 


New  Typewriter  $1 8 

r    1  In  U.K.  A 


A  Remarkable  Typewriter,  Carried  in  Crip  or  in 
Overcoat  Pocket.  Standard  Keyboard.  Does  Work 
of  $100  Machine.  Over  34,000  in  Daily  Use. 
Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parts  against 
A__,  ^^^^^^^^^      1700  to  8700  in  others.     Thsfs 

VI  X     u  1    ^M  LBk     the   secret  of  our  $18  price 

^)10  '       ^  BV       It.     huilt     in     II,.'    famous 

Elliott-Fisher  Bill- 


_*_     -  r-i  ■- 


*mmvm§m 


Chat.  I).   Bennett   Go.,  40*4  u-Uar  St. 


Ing  Mucin  tic  Fac- 
tory, sold  on  a 
mon  cy  -back- 
unlcs*  -satiiflrd 
guaranty.  Wt. 
4S  lbs.  You  can 
carry  for  home 
uae,  business  or 
trips.    Send  for 

t:i|r>«  nii.i  *et«. 
1*1  ■njiiifcil  i.'H. 

HarrUburft,  Pa. 
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Watch  the  "Nobby  Treads" 

On  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

On  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

On  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington 

On  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

On  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

On  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 

On  Broadway,  Denver 

On  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

On  leading  streets  of  cities  and  towns  everywhere 

On   Every   Thoroughfare 

see  the  tremendous  number  of  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires  on  cars  everywhere — you  will  find  that  men  who 
have  owned  two,  or  three,  or  four  cars — men  who  have  experimented — use  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires. 

If  you  are  buying  your  first  car  this  Spring,  have  it  equipped  with  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires. 

Start  right, — take  the  advice  of  these  veteran  motorists, — and  save  expensive,  useless  experimenting. 

"  Nobby  Tread "  Tires 

are  now  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material  —  BUT    any    adjustments 
are  on  a  basis  of 


5,000  Affiles 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  veteran  motorists  now  use  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires  on  their  front  and  rear 
^===5^.  wheels  through  all  seasons,  because  they  are  such  phenomenal  mileage  tires  and 

^^^^^^x  real  anti-skid  tires. 

United  States  Tire  Company 

DO  NOT  BE  TALKED  INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Your  own  dealer  or  any  reliable   dealer  can  supply  you  with  "  Nobby  Tread  "  Tires.     If  he  has 
no  stock  on  hand,  insist  that  he  get  them  for  you  at  once— or  go  to  another  dealer. 

NOTE  THIS:— Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  everything. 


KM 


).• 
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Sheds  Water 

Like  a  Duck's  Back 

The  WAXTITE  package  is 
the  biggest  advance  in  ready- 
to-eat  cereal  food  since  Kel- 
logg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes 
were  introduced.  These  famous 
flakes  now  reach  your  table  as 
they  left  our  ovens  • —  crisp, 
fresh  and  tender. 


WAXTI 
only  seals 
protects  p 
ages  bear 
this  signature 


Pump  Your  Tires  With  Your  Motor 
Not  Your  Muscles 

Unless  you  are  stronger  than  your  motor,  tire  pumping  is  the  poorest  thing  you  do. 
You  haven't  the  inclination  or  the  muscle  to  make  a  thorough  job  of  it,  and  so 
your  tires  invite  trouble  when  full  inflation  would  protect  them.  Better  save 
time,  trouble  and  money  by  owning  a 

Dewey  Power  Tire  Pump 

Pays  for  itself  in  longer  life  for  your  tires,  to  say  nothing  of  your  comfort.     Pumps  only  pure 

outside  air,  not  gaseous,  heated  air  from  the  motor. 

There's  no  greasy  spray  thrown  on  your  delicate  inner  tubes  because  it  is  never  oiled. 

Sold  complete — there  are  no  "extras."      Has  high  grade  Pressure    Gauge.       rf»  4  f\ 

Attaches  at  spark  plug  opening.    Adapters  furnished  for  any  car.     Has  12       J    I  j   |, 

feet    of   special-woven,  fabric-protected    Hose,  which   has   been    tested    to       T    ■  II 

1,000  lbs.     Self-opening  connection  for  all  tires.     Fully  guaranteed — only  ■■    " 

THE  DEWEY-ANDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
464  Woodruff  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

If  not  at  your  dealers  we  will 
deliver  anywhere  in  United 
States  on  receipt  of  price. 


y' 


^\  ■ 


i 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


JOHN  KEATS'S  newly  discovered  love- 
letter  in  rime  was  reprinted  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
Now  there  has  come  to  light  a  poem,  for- 
gotten for  sixty  years,  by  another  great 
poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  We 
take  it  from  The  Bookman  (New  York>. 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem  is  perhaps  of  slight 
value  as  literature,  but  it  is  full  of  personal 
interest.  If  her  name  were  not  signed  to 
it,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  poor  ex- 
ample of  her  husband's  work.  It  was 
written  at  Bagni  di  Lucca  in  the  summer  of 
1853,  when  Robert  Lytton  (Edward  Robert 
Bulwer-Lytton,  more  generally  known  as 
Owen  Meredith)  was  vi  si  ting  the  Brownings. 
We  quote  the  first  and  last  of  the  four 
st  anzas : 

To  Robert  Lytton 

By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

O  noble  heart,  noble  soul,  live 

Our  leader,  and  king  of  us  all! 
Take  the  love  which  we  languish  to  give; 

Give  the  love  without  which  we  must  fall. 

When  you  speak,  as  you  speak,  I  think  Paul 

At  Athens,  posterity  teaching. 
Said  such  words,  t  bought  such  thoughts,  just  let  fall 

Such  grand  language  as  yours,  in  his  preaching. 

(Copyrighted.  1914,  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, in  the  United  States  of  America.) 

Cuchulain  and  Deirdre,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  are  no 
longer  celebrated  by  the  young  poets  of 
Ireland.  A  leader  of  the  "Celtic  Renais- 
sance" tells,  in  Poetry:  a  Magazine  of  Verse 
(Chicago),  why  he  has  stopt  singing  the 
ancient  splendors  of  the  Gael. 

A  Coat 
By  William  Butler  Yeats 


I  made  my  song  a  coat 
Covered  with  embroideries 
Out  of  old  mythologies 
From  heel  to  throat; 
But  the  fools  caught  it. 
Wore  it  in  the  world's  eye 
As  tho  they'd  wrought  it. 
Song,  let  them  take  it. 
For  there's  more  enterprise 
In  walking  naked. 

Only  the  young,  it  seems,  can  appreciate 
old  age,  and  only  the  old  write  sympatheti- 
cally of  youth.  The  author  of  this  poem 
(from  The  American  Magazine)  shows  that 
she  understands  the  old  age  of  her  subject 
better  than  she  does  her  own  youth. 

An  Old  Woman 

Bl    M  w<t.  \i!i  i    Wmnh.MKU 

She  moves  from  gate  to  door. 

Prom  door  to  window-seat, 

To  porch  and  board  and  bed. 

Content  with  case  and  heat, 

with  little  news-word  said. 

With  long-known  wall  and  floor — 

Speaking  of  her  line  youth 

( lently,  complacently 

/The  lovers  that  she  had 
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As  I  have  lovers  now, 
And  how  hor  heart,  was  glad 
And  foolish,  too,  as  mine). 
Oh,  yot  it  hurts  my  throat, 
I  fed  my  lids  smart  keen  .   .   .   . 
Pity  for  this  short  round, 
For  that  strong  youth  of  hors 
That  hoped  so  much  should  be. 
And  now  is  this — nor  cares — 
Pity  for  hor — and  me. 

What  she  is  I  shall  be; 
I  am  what  she  has  been! 


In  the  following  linos,  taken  from  The 
Poetry  Journal,  (Boston),  there  is  something 
of  the  spirit  of  William  Allingham,  the  poet 
of  "Up  the  Airy  Mountain,"  and  other  un- 
forgettable songs.  We  do  not  know  why 
the  peasants  of  Donegal  drop  the  n  out  of 
their  poet's  name,  but  Miss  Brown  says 
I  hey  do,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  her. 
Except  for  the  flatly  prosaic  lines, 

'  'Tis  sure  you'll  have  to  get  them 
Wherever  you  may  go," 

the  song  is  spirited  and  musical,   and  it 
seems  to  express  real  feeling. 


O  Willie,  Willie  Alligam 

By  Kate  Louise  Brown 

Oh,  pleasant  was  the  sunshine 
And  blithe  the  windy  ways! 
A  poet-lad  went  strolling 

Through  all  the  changeful  days. 
One  knew  just  where  to  find  him. 

He  left  a  trail  of  song 
By  hedgerow  and  by  cottage, 
The  Irish  ways  along. 
O  Willie,  Willie  Alligam, 

'Tis  you,  for  you,  we  fret, 
And  many  a  lovin'  Irish  heart 
Is  mournin'  for  you  yet. 


Some  sing  of  blood  and  battle. 

And  some  of  want  and  wo ; 
'Tis  sure  you'll  have  to  get  them 

Wherever  you  may  go; 
But  Willie  sings  of  flowers, 

Of  brook-voice  and  of  birds, 
And  all  his  songs  have  sunshine 
And  pleasant,  coaxin'  words. 
O  Willie,  Willie  Alligam, 

'Tis  you,  for  you,  we  fret! 
The  lovin'  mischief  of  your  ways 
Is  lingerin'  with  us  yet. 


They  say  you  went  to  London, 

And  there  found  prosperous  ways; 
Found  friends  and  favor,  shinin'  gold, 

And  plenty  much  o'  praise; 
Why,  everything  you  wanted 
Came  runnin'  at  your  call! 
Dear  lad,  you're  not  forgotten 
Back  here  in  Donegal! 
O  Willie,  Willie  Alligam, 

'Tis  you,  for  you,  we  fret! 
The  music  of  your  happy  songs 
Is  singin'  to  us  yet. 


O,  singer  of  the  sunshine, 

Where  are  you.  Willie,  now? 
They  say  the  earth  is  lyin' 
All  cold  upon  yo'ir  brow; 
The  feet  that  loved  to  wander, 

Alas!  are  restin'  still, 
No  more  they  pace  the  hedgerows 
Or  climb  the  windy  hill. 
O  Willie,  Willie  Alligam, 

Our  eyes  with  tears  are  wet! 
For  you  the  breeze  is  sobbin", 
Is  sobbin'  for  you  yet! 


10%  More  for  Your  Money 

Quaker  Oats  is  now  put  up  also  in  a  25-cent  size,  nearly  three  times  as 

large  as  the  10-cent  size.     By  saving  in  packing  it  offers  you  10  per  cent 

more  for  your  money.    See  how  long  it  lasts. 


That 


The  very  aroma  of  Quaker 
Oats  tells  its  exquisite  flavor. 
You  know  before  you  taste  it 
that  there's  choiceness  in  this 
dish. 

Only  the  big  grains  yield  that 
aroma.  And,  without  the  Quaker 
process,  it  could  never  be  kept 
intact. 


That's  why  Quaker  Oatc  is 
distinctive. 

We  get  that  flavor  and  we 
preserve  it.  We  discard  all  the 
grains  which  lack  it,  so  the  flavor 
is  never  diluted. 

If  you  enjoy  it,  you  can  always 
get  it  by  simply  saying  "Quaker." 
And  without  any  extra  price. 


Rolled  from  the  Largest  Grains 


We  get  but  ten  pounds  of  Quaker 
Oats  from  a  bushel,  because  of  this  se- 
lection. But  those  are  the  luscious  flakes. 
The  others  are  good  enough  for  horses, 
but  not  for  boys  and  girls. 


We  started  to  do  that  25  years  ago, 
and  the  fame  of  this  flavor  spread. 
Now  a  hundred  nations  send  here  to  get 
Quaker  Oats.  And  millions  of  children 
of  every  clime  enjoy  it  every  morning. 


Quaker  Oats,  as  an  energy  food,  excels 
anything  else  you  know.  It  is  known  as 
"the  food  of  foods." 

But,  without  that  taste  which  makes 
it  inviting,  few  children  would  eat  half 
enough. 


Serve  Quaker  Oats  in  large  dishes. 
Small  servings  are  not  sufficient  to 
show  in  full  its  vim-producing  power. 


10c  and  25c  per  Package 

Except  in  far  West  and  South 

Jhe  Quaker  Q&ls  (ompaivy 
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End  time-waste  in  your  billing 

This    complete    correspondence    typewriter    automatically 
foots  and  proves  your  bills  while  it  types  them 


11  questions  answered 

No  business  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
this  new  time-saver.  It  will  soon  be 
as  standard  as  the  typewriter  itself. 

Below  are  some  natural  questions: 


© 


"Will  it  really  save  time  and  money  ?  " 

This  is  effectively  answered  in  main- 
letters  we  receive  from  users — large  and 
small.    The  following  is  a  sample: 

"...  Beg  to  say  that  we  consider  that 
we  are  saving  20%  of  our  time  in  handling 
orders,  entering,  billing,  etc.,  and  for  mak- 
ing out  statements  at  least  25%." 

This  is  one  of  the  more  conservative 
statements. 


0 


' '  //  'hy  should  I  bother  about  bookkeeper ' s  work?" 

It  is  not  a  question  of  bookkeeping,  h 
is  a  question  of  time-saving. 

This  machine,  by  totalling  and  proving 
bills  while  it  types  them,  saves  valuable  cler- 
ical time.  The  saved  time  can  be  used  for 
collections  or  other  productive  purposes. 


© 


"Will  it  fit  my  present  billing  system  ? ' ' 
Yes.     It  requires  absolutely  no  changes 
in  system.     It  does  your  work  your  way. 
It  applies  to  s:riall  billing  departments  as 
effectively  as  it  applies  to  large  ones. 


0 


" Is  it  absolutely  accurate?" 

The  best  evidence  is  this:  It  is  used  con- 
stantly by  the  United  States  Sub-Treas- 
ury and  by  prominent  banks  throughout 
the  country. 


(D 


"  What  is  the  cost?" 

That  varies  with  the  carriage-width.  It 
is  higher  than  the  cost  of  a  plain  typewriter. 
Compared  with  the  cost  of  a  standard ,  first- 
class  adding  machine  it  is  low.  And  re- 
member: It  is  an  adding  machine  combined 
with  a  complete  typewriter. 

The  initial  cost  is  soon  wiped  out  by  the 
t  inc-saving,  to  say  nothing  of  the  accuracy 
in --ura  nee. 


© 


"Is  it  complicated?" 

No.    While  it  totals  with  cold-steel  preci- 
sion, itsai  tual  operation  is  simplicity  itself. 


0 


"Can  my  present  operator  use  it?" 
Most  assuredly.     Within  an  hour  your 
typist  can  learn  to  operate  it  readily. 


® 


"  Can  it  be  used  readily  on  my 

regular  correspondence?" 

Yes.     It   is   an    absolutely    complete 

Remington  Typewriter  for  correspondence 

purposes.     The  simple  switch  of   a   lever 

prepares  it  for  letter  writing. 


(D 


"Is  the  touch  light  or  heavy?" 
Light.    The  keys  are  not  punched  as  with  the 
usual  adding  machine.    They  operate  with  a  light 
typewriter  touch. 

When  the  adding  and  subtracting  mechanism  is 
connected  the  touch  of  the  numeral  keys  is  slightly 
different.  This  prevents  adding  on  correspondence 
work.  On  correspondence  work,  the  adding  mechan- 
ism is  detached  by  touching  a  lever.  The  numeral 
keys  then  operate  as  lightly  as  the  letter  ke_  s. 


®® 


"  Who  are  using  it? 

Thousands  of  manufacturers  and  retailers— large 
and  small — insurance  companies,  banks,  city  depart- 
ments, railroads,  express  companies,  steamship  lines, 
telegraph  companies, brokers  and  many  in  other  lines. 

If  you  wish  to  have  the  name  of  a  user  in  your 
neighborhood  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it. 


OQ 


"Is  it  durable?" 
Decidedly.  We  have  testimonial  letters  from 
offices  which  have  been  using  this  machine  for  5 
years.  Their  machines  were  the  first  on  the  market. 
How  much  longer  they  will  keep  in  first  class  con- 
dition, we  do  not  yet  know. 


Sooner  or  later  the  adding  and  subtracting  type- 
writer will  be  considered  practically  as  fundamental 
in  an  up-to-date  office  equipment  as  desks  and 
chairs.  Its  use  is  spreading  rapidly.  The  chief  rea- 
son why  most  offices — where  bills  and  statements 
are  part  of  the  day's  work — are  not  using  it  now  is 
because  the  office  heads  have  not  yet  investigated 
its  time-and-money-saving  possibilities. 

You  can  learn  more  about  the  economical  efficiency 
of  this  remarkable  machine  by  giving  the  word  to 
your  stenographer  now.  Pass  this  publication  to 
her  and  ask  her  to  write  for  "  The  Story  of  a  Day's 
Work."  It  is  a  folder  of  dollars-and-cents  interest 
to  any  employer  of  stenographic  or  clerical  help. 
We  suggest  that  you  send  for  it  today. 


Totals  show 
here  as  fast  cs  the 
amounts  are  typed 


Remington 
Standard 


Monarc 
Model 


r 


REMINGTON 

Adding-  and  Subtractin 

TYPEWRITER 


I  VVAH1    MI  CHANISM  I 


--,■■■■■■ 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York  City 

(.Branches  Everywhere) 


Par  clear. 


1  lain  t   pe:tr:ter  results,  use  Remtico  Brand  letter  paper.  ,arbon  paper  and  ribbons. 
Write  to  our  nearest  offit  c. 
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"FIGHTING  FRED"  FUNSTON 

"QOME  of  the  old  thrill  of  '98  runs  up 
^our  spines,"  says  the  Baltimore  News, 
"when  we  read  that  Fred  Funston  leads 
the  troops  sent  to  Vera  Cruz."  But 
Brigadier-General  Funston's  Philippine 
days  were  over  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
many  Americans  have  forgotten  the  de- 
tails of  the  events  that  produced  those 
thrills  and  gave  to  Funston  his  present 
rank  in  1901,  at  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
The  News  continues: 

If  there  is  anywhere  a  modern  hero 
of  romance,  his  name  is  Funston.  In 
the  old  days  he  fought  for  Cuba  Libre: 
he  has  been  reporter,  botanist,  Alaskan 
explorer,  but  always  with  the  elan,  the 
joyous  spirit  of  adventure,  that  marks  the 
true  soldier  of  fortune.  To  Funston  a 
little  matter  of  swimming  a  tropical  river 
and  capturing  Aguinaldo  was  a  mere 
happy  detail  in  the  day's  work.  On 
second  thought,  it  was  part  of  the  night's 
work,  for  it  was  pitch  dark  in  Luzon  when 
that  little  trick  was  turned  and  the  Filipino 
insurrection  breathed  its  last. 

Whether  he  has  been  a  good  peace 
soldier,  nobody  knows  or  cares.  He  may 
have  proved  wonderfully  expert  in  un- 
folding and  refolding  red  tape  and 
signing  requisitions  for  hams  and  shoes, 
or  he  may  have  been  an  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary failure  at  these  routine  tasks. 

What  matters?  He  is  just  the  man 
to  attend  to  things  down  in  Mexico. 
When  an  emergency  presented,  he  has 
never  failed. 

He  was  born  in  Carlisle,  0.,  in  1865, 
moving  with  his  family  to  Kansas  at  the 
age  of  three,  from  which  State  his  father 
went  some  time  later  as  Congressman  to 
Washington.  His  education  extended 
through  the  second  year  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  but  then  the  spirit  of  adventure 
claimed  him  and  severed  him  forever  from 
the  humdrum  life  of  his  upbringing.  As 
the  New  York  Tribune  remarks: 

He  was  born  with  a  wandering  foot, 
which  has  taken  him  from  the  arctic  to 
the  tropics  seeking  adventure.  He  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  can  find  adventure 
anywhere. 

In  1888,  an  off  school  year,  he  be- 
came a  Sante  Fe  train-conductor.  At 
different  times  his  route  lay  all  the  way 
from  Kansas  City  to  Albuquerque  and 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among 
his  other  duties  was  that  of  train-bouncer. 
He  doesn't  weigh  much  now,  but 
he  weighed  less  than  100  pounds  then, 
and  yet  that  fact  didn't  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  success  as  a  bouncer. 
The  record  of  his  guilt  is  still,  perhaps, 
in  the  clogged  Supreme  Court  of  Kan- 
sas, where  damage  suits  against  the 
Sante  Fe  have  long  waited  judgment- 
day. 

And  among  the  greasers  and  cow- 
boys of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Western    Kansas    there    is    still    a    myth 


to  the  effect  that  the  Santo  Fe  once 
put  a  human  marmot  on  its  trains,  which 
concealed  death  in  its  right  hand  and 
lingering  illness  in  its  left. 

lie  was  made  brigadier-general  in 
1901,  when  lie  was  thirty-six  years  old. 
Before  then  he  had  been  farmer,  college 
student,  train-conductor,  newspaper  man, 

magazine  writer,  collector  of  botanical 
specimens,  soldier  of  fortune  and  lover 
of  Kipling — always. 

Probably  no  man  ever  paid  Rudyard 
Kipling  the  compliment  that  Funston 
paid  him  in  Alaska,  for  on  a  long  journey 
over  a  thousand  hills  he  carried  in  his 
pack,  where  every  ounce  of  weight  became 
a  torture,  copies  of  the  "Barrack-Room 
Ballads"  and  the  stories  of  Mulvaney  and 
his  friends. 

He  took  part  in  an  expedition  into 
Death  Valley  desert  that  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  whole  party  and  was  at- 
tended with  such  terrible  sufferings  that 
one  of  the  number  became  permanently 
insane.  He  went  to  Alaska  on  a  gov- 
ernment commission  and  traveled  3,500 
miles  alone  over  snow  and  ice,  living 
through  the  long  days  of  an  arctic  winter, 
sleeping  and  hunting,  for  eighteen  months. 
The  record  of  this  experience  he  put  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Scribner's  for 
November,  1896.  He  was  in  Mexico  in 
1895  on  a  coffee  plantation,  then  in 
New  York  doing  newspaper  work,  and 
then  he  went  to  Cuba  as  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery. 

The  particulars  of  General  Funston's 
start  in  Cuba  are  not  generally  known,  but 
form  in  themselves  an  interesting  and 
significant  chapter  in  the  story  of  his 
career.  The  Grand  Rapids  Press  tells 
of  the  strange  way  in  which  he  got  his 
chance.  In  June  of  1896  he  was  wan- 
dering about  New  York,  as  newspaper 
man  and  botanist,  a  man  from  the  wilds 
and  out  of  his  element  in  the  big  city.  He 
was  waiting  for  opportunity.  It  came, 
and  a  month  or  two  later  in  the  same  year 
he  was  with  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York, 
learning  how  to  manage  a  Hotchkiss  twelve- 
pounder,  breech-loading  rifle,  and  en- 
heartened  by  the  promise  of  all  the  adven- 
ture he  wanted  soon  to  come.  It  hap- 
pened through  an  idea  that  came  to  him 
while  he  was  knocking  about  in  his  re- 
portorial  capacity,  as  follows: 

He  went  to  Palma,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  Cuba,  but  then  in  charge  of 
the  Junta  in  New  York.  He  asked 
the  Cuban  patriot  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  lend  his  services  to  the  suffering  Re- 
public as  a  filibuster.  The  Cuban  po- 
litely refused  his  offer.  He  was  afraid 
that  Funston  was  a  spy.  Funston  went 
to  a  friend  and  got  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  old  Cuban.  Mr.  Palma 
looked  him  over,  told  him  to  buy  a  cannon 
and  learn  the  art  of  handling  it. 

Fred  Funston  made  good.  He  learned 
every  detail  of  the  construction  of  the 
Hotchkiss.  He  demonstrated  before  the 
members  of  the  Junta.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  embarked  for  Cuba  as  a  filibuster, 
right  under  the  noses  of  Spanish  spies 
and  United  States  secret-service  men.     He 
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The  Self-Filling  Conldin  is  the 
simplest  of  all  fountain  pens  in 
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ILL  your  foun- 
tain pen  with 
Stafford's  Commercial. 
When  you  see  how  much 

better  this  old  reliable 
steel  pen  writing  fluid  works  in 
your  fountain  pen  you'll  use  it 
right  along. 

Cost-  80   to  50   percent  less. 

For  your  personal  use,  {ret 
Stafford 'a  Commercial  in  the 
new  filler  bottle — complete  with 
self-contained  filler,  handy  and 
compact.      Easy    to    refill    from 

your  quart  bottle. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Stafford's 
Commercial  in  your  fountain  pen  ask 
\otir  stationer.  He  will  give  you  a 
trial  bottle  for  the  coupon  below  with 
a  twenty-five  cent  purchase  of  any 
goods. 

Go  to  your  stationer  today. 


WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 

Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never 
ending  dip — when  One  Dip  Pens  make 
every  penholder  viitually  a  fountain 
pen?    Send  ioc  for  Sample  Package. 

ONE  DIP  PEN  CO. 

32  Dally  Record  BldK..  BALTIMORE,  MD 


was  launched  on  his  career  as  a  fighter. 
In  Cuba  he  and  five  other  Americans 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  artillery 
of  the  army  of  Cuban  patriots.  He  had 
charge  of  the  same  Hotehkiss  gun.  He 
saw  action,  immediately  on  his  landing, 
under  General  Gomez  and  later  under 
General  (iarcia.  Both  these  men  were 
\  eterans  of  the  Ten  Year  War,  the  hopeless 
struggle  for  Cuban  independence,  which 
was  finally  closed  by  United  States'  in- 
tervention. He  was  given  a  commis- 
sion as  captain.  In  the  fall  of  Guai- 
moro,  Funston  and  his  gun  took  an 
important  part,  opening  the  way  in  the 
fortifications  through  which  the  victori- 
ous Cubans  took  the  town. 

He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Cuban  Army.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
struggle  he  was  wounded,  captured  by 
the  Spaniards,  and,  wracked  by  trop- 
ical fever,  his  recovery  was  considered 
doubtful. 

It  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
capture,  he  had  in  his  possession  an  order 
for  parole  from  General  Garcia  to  the 
President  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  which 
had  not  as  yet  been  honored  by  the  latter 
official.  This,  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  was  explaining  to  the  Spaniards  that  he 
had  come  in  to  surrender,  he  managed  to 
hide  in  his  mouth,  so  that  his  captors  did 
not  find  it.  Consequently  he  was  re- 
leased by  court  martial  and  sent  home, 
[n  the  Philippines,  tho  lame  from  a  gun- 
shot wound,  his  fighting  was  as  charac- 
teristically terrier-like  as  ever.  He  was 
constantly  aggressive  and  pitilessly  per- 
sistent; but  he  bore  every  hardship  him- 
self that  he  compelled  his  soldiers  to  un- 
dergo, and  they  were  devoted  to  him. 
Said  one  of  them,  according  to  The  Trib- 
une, "Colonel  Funston  is  proud  of  us, 
and  maybe  we  are  not  proud  of  him!  He  is 
the  best  little  fighter  in  the  islands.  He 
is  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight." 
The  same  paper  comments  on  the  different 
accounts  of  the  taking  of  Aguinaldo,  and 
reprints  Funston's  own  account  of  the 
affair : 

General  Funston  has  told  the  story  in 
Scribyier'  s  Magazine  of  the  capture  of 
Aguinaldo,  a  story  that  differs  in  an 
important  particular  from  the  versions 
cabled  to  the  United  States  from  Ma- 
nila, upon  the  return  of  the  Vicksburg 
to  Manila,  on  March  28,  1901,  with  the 
hero  and  his  adventurous  comrades  on 
board.  Colonel  Funston  himself  did  not 
take  part  in  the  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  attack  on  Aguinaldo's  body-guard, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Filipino  leader 
in  his  quarters,  as  was  supposed  when 
the  story  was  published. 

A  Manila  dispatch,  dated  March  28, 
1901,  purported  to  give  General  Fun- 
ston's "story  of  the  capture  of  Agui- 
naldo." It  was  a  long  story,  and  the  de- 
tails were  evidently  supplied  by  him. 
In  the  retelling  they  must  have  suffered 
variation  from  the  strict  line  of  accu- 
racy, for  in  the  dispatch  there  occurs 
this  statement : 

"When  the  firing  began,  General  Pun- 
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\A/dlTF    TflrtA  V  for  our  bijr  catalog  showing 

wwns it   1  cr*##«  *  our  full  Hne  of  brcycle8  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  price*  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.     It'sfre>a. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Comtm  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  tpecia]  I   tan     Wrltstoday. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DepL  D  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ston     assumed     command     and     directed 

the  attack  on  the  house,  personally  as- 
sisting in  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo." 

Another  version  printed  at  the  time 
says  that  "simultaneously  with  the  de- 
livery of  the  volleys  the  American  offi- 
cers rushed  into  Aguinaldo's  house." 

General  Funston  has  now  told  us 
over  his  own  signature  that,  before  the 
American  officers  came  up,  the  ingeni- 
ous tragedy  was  played  to  the  end  by 
Lazaro  Segovia,  the  Spanish  secret-ser- 
vice agent,  and  by  Hilario  Placido,  the 
drafted  Filipino  volunteer,  who  led  the 
masquerading  Macabebes  and  who  seized 
Aguinaldo  as  a  prisoner  after  Segovia 
had  shot  down  two  of  his  staff,  the  capture 
being  made  in  a  room  of  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  Aguinaldo.  General  Funston 
says: 

"  In  the  meantime  we  Americans 
with  our  supposed  guard  had  reached 
the  river,  jumped  into  the  banca  wait- 
ing for  us  and  had  paddled  across  in 
frantic  haste.  Running  up  the  bank 
toward  the  house,  we  were  met  by  Se- 
govia, who  came  running  out,  his  face 
aglow  with  exultation  and  his  clothing 
spattered  with  the  blood  of  the  men 
he  had  wounded.  He  called  out  in 
Spanish:  'It  is  all  right.  We  have 
him!'  We  hastened  into  the  house  and 
I  introduced  myself  to  Aguinaldo,  tell- 
ing him  that  we  were  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army,  that  the  men  with  us  were 
our  troops  and  not  his,  and  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  given  assur- 
ance that  he  need  fear  no  bad  treatment. 
He  said  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  '  Is  this  not 
some  joke?'" 

Two  days  after  Aguinaldo  was  turned 
over  to  General  MacArthur  at  Manila, 
Funston  was  made  a  brigadier-general  by 
President  McKinley. 

But  while  this  incident  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  little  General's  career, 
and  earned  for  him  the  biggest  material 
reward,  it  was  by  no  means  the  most 
thrilling.  There  follows  an  account  from 
Scribner's,  in  Funston's  own  words,  of 
another  encounter  during  the  Filipino 
insurrection  that  for  sheer  thrills  far 
surpasses  it: 

For  some  days  previous  to  this  time 
—February  5,  1899,— the  insurgents  had 
almost  hourly  grown  more  insulting  in 
speech  and  daring  in  manner.  The  con- 
flict so  soon  to  occur  had  been  merely 
precipitated  on  February  2  by  an  in- 
surgent officer,  with  a  detachment  of 
about  forty  natives — all  armed  and  very 
drunk — attempting  to  pass  the  line  held 
by  the  Nebraska  regiment.  On  that 
occasion  only  the  tact  and  soldierly  at- 
titude of  Colonel  Stotsenburg  prevented 
a  fight 

But  to  come  to  the  night  of  the  4th. 
Twice  challenged  and  told  to  halt  by  a 
sentinel  near  the  Santa  Mesa  bridge,  a 
party  of  four  armed  insurgents  attempted 
to  force  our  lines  and  establish  an  out- 
post actually  within  our  territory.  It 
was  about  8.30  o'clock,  and,  as  a  good 
soldier  obeying  orders,  that  man  of  the 
Nebraska  fired  to  kill,  and  the  fight  was 
on 

I   had   just   gone   to   bed   when   Major 
(Continued  on  page  1278) 
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TRUE    REFINEMENT 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  true  re- 
finement which  always  surrounds 
Crane's  Linen  Lawn  stationery. 
Everywhere  its  use  is  instantly 
recognized  as  a  mark  of  good 
taste.  The  pre-eminence  which 
Crane's  Linen  Lawn  possesses 
is  that  much-sought-for  elegance 
which  is  the  prime  requisite  of 
gentle  folk  the  world  over.  Its 
fine  qualities  are  much  enhanced 
by  the  cut  of  the  envelope,  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  sheet,  the 
shades,  the  colored  borders,  gold 
edges,  and  the  artistic  boxes  and 
ribbons,  all  of  which  are  emi- 
nently proper  in 

Qmne's  dSnen  d&wn 

[THE  CORRECT    \WWTINC  PAPER]  V_ 

CRANE'S  KID  FINISH 

The  newest  style  in  Wedding  Papers  is  Crane's 
Kid  Finish  with  plate-marked  panel.  Samples 
will  be  sent  for  10c.  postage. 

THE  NEW  ELIZABETHAN 

A  paneled  Correspondence  Paper  of  rich  dignity. 
May  be  bought  wherever  good  writing  paper  is 
sold.      Usable  samples  for  10c.  postage. 


j£Ji 


Address  all  inquiries  to  Dept.  M 

EATON,    CRANE   &    PIKE    COMPANY 

New  York  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Investments  and  Finance 


Troubles ! 

90  per  cent  of  your 
troubles  are  due  to 
not  knowing  the  facts 

THE  first  step  toward 
real  efficiency  in  buying, 
manufacturing  and  selling  is 
to  contract  with  a  statistical 
organization  to  keep  you 
informed  on  what  has  always 
heretofore  followed  such 
conditions  as  exist  today. 

Babson's  Reports  mini- 
mize worry.  Knowing  the 
facts,  our  subscribers  are  pre- 
pared for  changes  in  prices, 
wages  and  demand. 

Our  annual  charges  are 
from  $90  to  $165,  according 
to  the  type  of  service.  Your 
business  justifies  your  letting 
us  relieve  you  of  consider- 
able worry  over  general 
business  conditions. 

Address  DepL  G4-21 

Babson    Statistical    Organization 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in 
the  United  States 

Executive    Block,    Wellesley   Hills,  Mass. 

Write  on  your  business  letter  head  for 
a  sample  of  Babson's  Reports,  in- 
dicating if  interested  as  a  Manufac- 
turer, Merchant  or  Investor. 


For  38   yrari   we  have  brcn  paying  our  customers 
the    highest    returns  consistent  with    conservative 
methyls      First    mortgage    loans   of    1200  and    up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  tl. 
inTMtisation.     Plense  a*k  for  Loan  1 

•'■A of  Deposit  sbolOf  "suing  invp.IniR. 


CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


INVESTORS 

I  am  in  position  to  place  whatever  money  you 
have  for  investment  in  Kilt  edne  mortgages  on  cen- 
trally located  business  and  residential  property  in 
the  city  of  San  Juan — netting 


7%  &  8% 


No  loan  negotiated  In  excess  of  5°%  of  the 
assessed  valuation  ol  th<-  property.  If  not  ready  to 
invest  immediately,  write  :ekiiiK  me  to  keep  you  in- 
formed from  time  to  time  of  these  opportunities. 

LEE   H.    VENDIG 
Territorial  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


WAR    IN    ITS    ECONOMIC    ASPECTS— 

THE    RICH  GET    RICHER,  THE 

POOR  POORER 

AW.  FERRIN  discusses,  in  Moody's 
.  Magazine  for  May,  the  economic 
meaning  of  war,  since  business  men  "want 
to  know  what  effects  hostilities  are  likely 
to  have  upon  commodity  prices,  margins 
of  profits,  costs  of  labor,  rates  of  interest, 
prices  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  country."  While  precise 
answers  to  any  of  these  questions  could 
not  well  be  made  by  any  one,  Mr.  Ferrin 
believes  "it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  general  effects  of 
wars  upon  business."  In  the  course  of 
his  article  he  says: 

"General  business  is  affected  by  war 
principally  through  the  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  men  engaged  in  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  through  the  simultaneous 
increase  in  the  numbers  not  so  engaged. 
Here  is  a  double  tendency  to  raise  prices; 
for  along  with  the  diminution  of  producers 
there  is  a  practical  increase  in  consumers. 
Admittedly  the  number  of  consumers  is 
literally  no  larger,  but  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal wealth  either  consumed  or  else  destroyed 
by  the  soldier  greatly  exceeds  the  amount 
consumed  or  destroyed  by  the  civilian. 
As  to  effect  upon  the  prices  of  goods  and 
commodities,  our  Civil  War  affords  an  ex- 
cellent illustration. 

"The  number  of  soldiers  engaged  on 
both  sides  was  about  3,136,000,  and  the 
wages  of  men  engaged  in  industry  then  av- 
eraged about  $301.40.  Hence  the  annual 
average  loss  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
had  all  these  men  been  in  the  armies  at 
the  same  time,  would  have  been  about 
$945,190,000.  But  there  is  doubtless  some 
duplication  in  the  numbers  of  soldiers,  and, 
besides  this,  a  great  many  of  them  were  not 
in  military  service  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  four  years  during  which  the  war 
lasted.  If  it  be  assumed  that  in  1863  and 
1864,  when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  total  force  was  actually 
in  the  armies,  the  average  yearly  loss  in  the 
production  of  wealth  figures  out  about 
$630,126,000. 

"In  addition  to  this  loss  resulting  from 
the  withdrawal  of  men  from  gainful  occu- 
pations, there  is  an  immense  loss  represent- 
ing direct  money  cost  of  the  war  itself.  For 
the  Civil  War  this  cost  averaged  about 
$803,270,000  per  annum  for  the  whole  four 
years,  and  in  one  year  at  least  it  exceeded  a 
billion  dollars.  Theoretically,  the  wages  of 
the  soldiers  should  bo  deducted  from  these 
losses,  but  if  one  were  striving  for  accuracy 
he  would  be  obliged,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  an  immense  addition  to  the  losses  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  physical  prop- 
erty, and  the  depreciation  of  business  prop- 
erty rendered  idle  by  the  hostilities. 

"Hence  one  may  gel  at  the  approximate 
total   loss  by  adding   to   the  direct   cost  of 

the  war  the  loss  in  wealth  production  con- 
sequent upon  tli*-  withdrawal  of  men  from 
gainful  occupations.  Figuring  in  this  way, 
the  total  yearly  loss  of  the  Civil  War  may 
be  estimated  at  about  SI ,433,400,000.  At 
thai  time  the  aggregate  yearly  income  of 
tin'  people  of  the  I'nited  State-  was  ap- 
proximately (3,875,000,000.  Therefore, 
tin  annual  war  losses  roughly  estimated  in 
this  manner  were  equal  to  about  $i  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yearly  income  of  the 
American  people. 

"What  wonder,  then,    that    commodity 


prices  rose?  Here  was  a  war  destruction 
equal  to  about  37  per  cent,  of  our  annual 
production;  and  when  the  supply  of  con- 
sumable commodities  decreases  1  per  cent, 
from  normal,  the  consequent  rise  .in  price 
is  ordinarily  2y2  per  cent.  Upon  this  ratio 
of  property  loss  or  destruction  to  annual 
production  of  wealth,  the  rise  in  commodity 
prices  during  the  Civil  War  theoretically 
should  have  been  about  92.5  per  cent.  In 
fact,  it  was  more  than  this,  for  Duns 
index-number  of  commodity  prices  rose 
from  101.900,  July  1,  1861,  to  278.987, 
July  1,  1864.  However,  these  figures  are 
somewhat  deceiving,  because  in  1864  a 
dollar  in  currency  was  worth  only  about 
fifty  cents  in  gold.  On  this  account  ex- 
prest  in  gold  the  index-number  of  the 
latter  date  was  about  139.493. 

"Thus  the  real  rise  in  commodity  prices 
was  about  36.86  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
an  annual  property  waste  or  loss  of  about 
37  per  cent,  of  the  total  yearly  income  of 
the  American  people.  Prices  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
consumable  goods,  or  to  the  waste  of  physi- 
cal wealth  as  much  as  they  usually  do,  be- 
cause the  war  had  rendered  the  people  so 
poor  that  they  lacked  their  ordinary  pur- 
chasing power. 

"In  the  present  instance  the  response, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  fully  up  to  the  ordi- 
nary ratio.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  loss 
of  1  per  cent,  there  should  be  a  rise  of  about 
2M  per  cent,  in  commodity  prices;  or  at 
least  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  such  a  rise.  By  'loss'  is  of 
course  meant  the  direct  cost  of  war,  plus 
the  loss  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of 
men  from  gainful  occupations.  This  Mex- 
ican trouble  is  unlikely  to  impoverish  our 
people  enough  to  prevent  prices  from  rising 
in  the  usual  manner. 

"This  rise  in  commodity  prices  naturally 
has  a  very  stimulating  effect  upon  general 
business.  Or  to  put  it  more  literally,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  wealth-producers, 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  con- 
sumers, diminishes  the  supply  without 
greatly  diminishing  the  demand.  This  puts 
prices  up,  and  the  higher  prices  stimulate 
production  and  trade.  Of  course  the  aggre- 
gate production  of  the  entire  country  is 
smaller,  but  the  total  output  is  divided 
among  fewer  persons,  so  that  each  one  of 
those  persons,  if  he  be  a  producer,  is  making 
more  money.  In  addition  to  his  more  ready 
sales  of  goods,  and  the  higher  prices  he  re- 
ceives, it  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  moment 
t  hat  he  pays  lower  wages,  so  that  his  profits 
are  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  to  be  carefully 
remembered,  however,  that  this  stimulus 
applies  only  to  the  producers  of  goods  and 
the  proprietors  of  business  concerns. 

"Because  of  this  stimulus — which  is  lim- 
ited in  its  effects  to  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  population — business  tends  to  become 
inflated  during  wars  and  stock  prices  tend 
to  rise  rapidly.  As  an  example  of  this  in- 
llation.  bank  exchanges  in  New  York  in- 
creased 260  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1865 
while  the  war  was  on,  whereas  the  gain  for 
the  five-year  period  just  before  the  war 
was  only  34.84  per  cent.,  and  for  the  cor- 
responding period  just  after  the  war  6.82 
per  cent.  Averaging  these  two  periods,  the 
normal  gain  in  exchanges  at  that  time  was 
approximately  21  per  cent,  for  each  five 
years,  and  yet  the  increase  during  the  war 
was  more  than  ten  times  this  amount 

"The  same  tendency  toward  inflation 
shows  itself  with  equal  clearness  in  the 
movement  of  stock  prices.     It  is  practically 

(Continurd  Ofl  poor  1274) 
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SixtyMilesanHour 
andNoStops-Or 


Why  are  Delco  Equipped  Cars  so  Eagerly 
Sought  After  by  Intelligent  Automobile  Buyers? 


Why  is  it  that  before  the  end  of  the  season  Delco 
Equipped  Cars  are  almost  invariably  oversold? 

Why  is  it  that  Delco  factories  in  spite  of  their 
constantly  increasing  output  have  never  been 
able  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  them  ? 

Frankly — it  is  because  more  than  115,000  car 
owners  have  so  emphatically  demonstrated 
Delco  efficiency — 

Because — owing  to  the  fundamentally  correct 
principles  upon  which  Delco  engineering  is 
based,  the  owner  of  a  Delco  Equipped  Car  is 
practically  certain  of  perfect  cranking,  lighting 
and  ignition,  no  matter  whether  he  drives  his 
car  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  few  stops,  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  with  many  stops. 

There  are  three  underlying  principles  of  suc- 
cessful electrical  equipment  for  a  gas  car — 


First — Its  ability  to  maintain  a  fully  charged 
battery  no  matter  how  fast  or  how  slow  the  car 
is  driven. 

Second — Its  ability  to  stand  up  under  the 
excessive  strains  and  stresses  of  hard  driving. 

Third — Its  adaptability  to  the  particular  car 
upon  which  it  is  used. 

The  simplicity  and  correctness  of  Delco  design 
— the  almost  unbreakable  character  of  Delco 
construction  and  the  wide  range  of  Delco  effi- 
ciency have  back  of  them  the  testimony  of  three 
years  of  actual  service  on  the  very  highest  type 
of  American  cars,  and  the  experience  of  more 
than  115,000  thoroughly  satisfied  owners. 

That  is  why  this  season,  as  in  former  seasons, 
the  demand  for  Delco  Equipped  Cars  is  greater 
than  the  factories  can  supply. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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CHAMPION 


A  Name  and  a  Trade  Mark 

"Champion"  on  the  porcelain  and 
the  Globe  trademark  on  the  pack- 
age are  two  features  worth  remem- 
bering when  you  buy  a  spark  plug. 

Your  dealer  has  our  Car  Index,  which  will 
tell  you  the  "  Champion  "  you  should 
use  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency 
from  your  motor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  manufacturer 
equipped  your  car  with  "Champions" 
originally,  as  they  are  factory  equipment 
for  75%  of  all  the  cars  made  in  America 
today,  including  the  Ford,  Overland, 
Studebaker,  Maxwell,  Metz — and  some 
sixty  others. 

In  such  cases  you  should,  of  course,  use 
"Champions"  only  for  all  replacements, 
thereby  utilizing  the  judgment  of  the 
experts  who  designed  your  motor. 

The  Ford  plug — the  "Champion"  X — 
price  75c.  The  "Champion"  O  for 
Overland*),  and  "Champion"  S  for 
Studebaker,  price  $1  everywhere. 

Your  dealer  can  tell  you  the  "Champion" 
which  will  give  the  best  results  for  your 
Motor  Car,  Motor  Truck,  Motorcycle. 
Stationary  Motor  or  Aeroplane. 

CHAMPION  SPARK   PLUG   CO. 

310  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Export  Representative! 
Automobile  Sundries  Co.,  18  Broadway,  New  York 


HOME 

TO  THE       / 
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All  sizes  at 
your  deal- 
ers or  send 
for  catalog. 


A  Ready  Built 
Sleeping  Porch 

A  breakfast,  sewing,  reading 
room  or  nursery.  That  what 
yourporch  will  bewhen  equip- 
ped with  these  modern  slat- 
fabric  shades.  In  effect,  they 
add    a   room    to    your    house. 

/JEROLl)^ 

NO-WHIP  PORCH  SHADES 

permit  you  to  see  out,  prevent 
others  seeing  in—can't  flap  In  the 
wind,  multi-adjustable,  decorative, 
efficient . 

THE    AEROSHADE   CO. 

:',7i, Oakland  Ave.      Waukesha,  Wis 
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a  uniform  rule  that  the  market  breaks  badly 
in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  starts  to 
rise  the  moment  war  actually  begins. 

"  Most  significant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  humanitarian  is  the  fact  that  war 
tends  to  bring  about  a  general  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth.  It  takes  from  the  poor  and 
gives  it  to  the  rich.  So  much  wealth  is  con- 
sumed in  hostilities  that  capital  available 
for  the  payment  of  wages  is  unusually 
-cane.  Such  capital,  instead  of  going  into 
t  he  indust  ties  of  the  country,  is  wiped  out  of 
existence  in  hostilities.  Hence  wages  de- 
cline. From  1860  to  1865  the  decline  in 
wages  per  capita  was  about  32  per  cent. 

"  Here  we  have  a  significant  condition. 
The  war  put  the  prices  of  goods  and  com- 
modities up  37  per  cent.,  even  figuring  in 
gold,  and  it  put  wages  down  32  per  cent. 
Considering  the  fact  that  wages  constitute 
40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  typical  business  concern,  this  meant 
that  net  profits  were  increased  just  about 
fourfold.  The  man  who  produced  some- 
thing to  sell  got  his  labor  cheaper  and  sold 
his  goods  higher;  but  the  masses  of  people 
were  impoverished.  Partly  because  of  this 
impoverishment  our  consumption  of  sugar 
fell  from  35.5  pounds  per  capita  in  1860  to 
17.8  in  1863;  that  of  coffee  from  5.79  to 
2.24  pounds;  and  that  of  distilled  spirits 
from  2.86  gallons  in  1860  to  a  half  gallon  in 
1865.  There  is  nothing  like  war  to  make 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  and  yet 
in  times  like  the  spring  of  1898  it  is  the 
very  classes  of  people  who  are  to  be  most 
injured  that  clamor  the  most  loudly  for 
blood. 

"Another  important  point  is  the  depress- 
ing effect  which  wars  have  upon  business 
long  after  hostilities  have  ended.  The  in- 
flation of  prices  puts  all  sorts  of  industries 
upon  an  abnormal  basis.  That  is  to  say, 
margins  of  profit  are  so  wide  that,  as  soon 
as  peace  is  declared,  there  is  one  grand  rush 
to  produce  goods.  Overproduction  nat- 
urally follows,  and  this  in  turn  causes  the 
prices  of  goods  and  commodities  to  tumble 
and  wipes  out  the  big  profits.  Incidentally 
it  also  wipes  out  a  great  deal  of  the  capital 
newly  invested  in  businesses  which  can  not 
pay  except  upon  the  basis  of  high  prices. 
After  the  Civil  War  it  took  commodity 
prices  fourteen  years  to  come  down  as  far 
as  they  went  up  in  four  years.  During  that 
fourteen  years  occurred  the  terrific  panic 
of  1873,  in  which  stock  prices  fell  73.7  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  only  36.6  in  the 
panic  of  1907. 

"These  depressing  facts  regarding  the 
Civil  War  do  not  in  any  sense  foreshadow 
similar  events  in  the  near  future.  Wars  are 
all  of  the  same  kind,  but  between  these  two 
cases  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  in 
degree.  In  the  present  Mexican  trouble 
the  loss  and  destruction  of  earning  power 
and  wealth  will  of  course  be  incomparably 
smaller;  but  the  Civil  War  well  illustrated 
the  general  effects  of  war  upon  business." 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO  THAT 
HAS  CEASED 

The  trouble  with  Mexico  has  resulted 
thus  far  in  an  "almost  complete  cessation 
of  shipments  thither;"  meanwhile  our 
"imports  from  Mexico  have  dwindled  to 
small  figures."  So  declares  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  Annalist.  In  sum- 
marizing official  statistics  compiled  for 
The  Iron  Age,  as  to  what  our  trade  was 
with  Mexico,  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
calendar  year  1911  our  Imports  from 
Mexico  in  merchandise  of  all  kinds  amount- 
ed to  957,311,000;  in  1912  they  had 
increased  to  $76,767,000;  while  in  1913  a 
furl  her  advance  was  made  to  $81,877,000. 
The  showing  for  exports  to  Mexico  in  the 


LOOK  TOR  NAME  IN  SHOE 


The  Arab  —  "Natural 
Shape"  with  soft  kid 
upper.    No  aching  feet. 
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ROOM  for  every  toe, 
because  Florsheims 
are"Natural  Shape." 
No  "breaking  in" — just 
solid  comfort.  Two  hun- 
dred styles  to  please 
every  taste.  Priced  at  $5 
— and  up  to  $7. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  will  show  you 
the  season's  correct  styles. 

Free  on  Request 
"TEE  SIGN  of  CORRECT  STYLES" 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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This  is  a  cinch. 
Now  I  know  why 
my  tire  man  said 
I  ought  to  use  this 
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Engine  Driven 
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PACKARD 
PEERLESS 
STEVENS- 

DURYEA 
LOZIER 


LEXINGTON 

CHANDLER 

HOWARD 

MITCHELL 

FIAT 


Air  Pump 

ONE,  TWO,  FOUR,  SIX  CYLINDER  MODELS 

Specially  'Designed  Attachments  Ready  To  Go  On 
Your  Car,  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Your  car  equipment  is  not  complete  without  an  Engine 
Driven  Tire  Pump.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in 
choosing  the  pump  that  is  standard  or  special  equip- 
ment for  these  cars : 

FRANKLIN 

WINTON 

HAVERS 

STEARNS 

IMPERIAL 

JACKSON 

and  made  with  special  attachments  that  garages  and 
car  dealers  now  install  on  the 
HUDSON  BUICK  CADILLAC 

MAXWELL  6         OVERLAND  REO 

STUDEBAKER  6  COLE 

OWNERS  —  Send  u»  the  name  and  model  of  your  car.  We 
will  give  you  prices  and  name  of  dealer. 

DEALERS — Attachments  and  models  for  your  car.  Write  ui 
for  discounts. 

Your  Kellogg  Pump  Will  Save  Your  Tire  Expense 

KELLOGG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

100  Circle  St.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

New  York         San  Francisco         Detroit        Chicago 

Distributing  and  Service  Stations  in  All  Localities 

We  also  make  Air-Starter  Units  for  All  Cars  and  Motor  Boats 
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same  year  was  less  favorable.  In  1911 
they  amounted  to  $53,454,000;  in  1912  to 
.f.r)()*,079,000,  and  in  1913  they  fell  off, 
the  total  being  $48,052,000.  Details  as  to 
our  former  trade  with  Mexico  are  given  as 
follows: 

"The  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  $248,000,000, 
of  which  $150,000,000  represented  exports 
and  $98,000,000  imports.  The  United 
States  naturally  leads  all  countries  as  the 
source  of  Mexican  imports  and  the  des- 
tination of  Mexican  exports,  but  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  materially  reduced  shipments  from 
this  country. 

"In  1913  Mexico  supplied  us  with  18,- 
032,239  pounds  of  copper  ore,  matte  and 
regulus,  valued  at  $2,156,159,  as  compared 
with  16,360,946  pounds,  valued  at  $1,843,- 
233  in  1912.  Our  imports  of  copper  in  pigs, 
ingots,  bars,  etc.,  amounted  to  112,347,329 
pounds,  valued  at  $17,327,140,  in  1913,  as 
against  117,062,456  pounds,  valued  at  $14,- 
632,685,  in  1912.  Mexico  is  an  important 
source  of  lead  in  ore  and  base  bullion,  our 
imports  in  1913  amounting  to  129,101,915 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,064,280,  as  against 
181,046,189  pounds,  valued  at  $3,718,619, 
in  1912.  Zinc  ore  and  calamine  were  im- 
ported in  1913  to  the  extent  of  24,043,109 
pounds,  valued  at  $438,513,  as  compared 
with  26,832,159  pounds,  valued  at  $485,288, 
in  1912. 

"Our  exports  to  Mexico  of  iron  and  steel 
and  other  metal  products  have  grown  stead- 
ily in  recent  years,  altho  the  increase  was 
checked  in  1913  as  the  result  of  disturbed 
conditions  in  the  mining  regions.  The 
United  States  supplies  the  bulk  of  agricul- 
tural implements  imported  into  Mexico, 
and  in  1913  shipped  plows  and  cultivators 
to  the  value  of  $219,120,  as  compared  with 
$179,032  in  1912;  also  other  agricultural 
implements  and  parts  to  the  value  of  $393,- 
383  in  1913,  as  against  $508,217  in  1912. 
The  total  exports  of  brass  and  manufac- 
tures thereof  in  1913  were  $201,821,  as 
compared  with  $230,242  in  1912.  Automo- 
biles to  the  value  of  $533,229  were  shipped 
to  Mexico  in  1913,  as  compared  with 
$466,078  in  1912.  Exports  of  cars  for 
steam-railroads  aggregated  $462,236  in 
1913,  as  against  $651,768  in  1912,  while  cars 
for  street-  and  other  railroads  were  valued 
at  $217,331  in  1913,  as  compared  with 
$125,104  in  1912.  The  total  shipments  of 
bicycles  in  1913  were  valued  at  $52,201,  as 
compared  with  $53,016  in  1912.  Other 
cars,  carriages,  and  vehicles  were  exported 
to  Mexico  in  1913  to  the  value  of  $352,683, 
as  compared  with  $307,080  in  1912.  Elec- 
trical machinery,  appliances,  and  instru- 
ments constitute  an  important  item  in  our 
exports,  the  shipments  of  this  class  of  goods 
in  1913  being  valued  at  $1,998,282,  as 
against  $1,913,567  in  1912. 

"Aside  from  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
stimulate  our  trade  with  Mexico,  Govern- 
ment officials  are  counting  heavily  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
will  no  doubt  result  in  the  establishing  of 
new  steamship  lines  to  Central  and  South 
America,  and  in  a  material  increase  in  the 
fleets  of  the  existing  lines." 

CALIFORNIA'S  GRAPE  INDUSTRY 

Few  people  outside  of  California — 
perhaps  only  a  few  within  California 
herself — realize  the  magnitude  to  which 
the  grape  industry  of  that  State  has  grown. 
Statistics  presented  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  show  that  the  present 
investment  in  the  grape  industry  in  that 
State  amounts  to  $150,000,000,  and  that 
the  yearly  value  of  the  crop  reaches  to 
$30,000,000,  of  which  90  per  cent,  is  sold 
outside  the  State.     The  land  in  California 


HISSING 
(Etcap*  of  gal) 


NOISE 


The  motor's    complaint 
against  incorrect  oil. 

If  your  motor  makes  some  unusual  sound, 
stop  your  car.      Investigate. 

Noise  frequently  means  unnecessary  fric- 
tion— -the  direct  result  of  incorrect  lubri- 
cation. 

Common  noises  are: 

"Thumping."  A  dull  thump  at  each  revolution 
of  the  main  shaft  indicates  worn  main  or  connecting 
rod  bearings.  This  trouble  is  hastened  by  oil  of  low 
quality  or  incorrect  body — will  finally  result  in  badly 
worn  bearings  and  knocking. 

"Knocking."  This  may  be  due  to  loose  wrist- 
pins.  It  may  be  due  to  badly  worn  bearings  or 
bushings  which  should  be  refitted  orreplaced.  Incor- 
rect lubrication  will  cause  both  of  these  troubles. 

"Carbon  Knock."  A  sharp  muffled  ring,  at  igni- 
tion, indicating  excessive  carbon  deposit  usually 
caused  by  oil  of  low  quality  or  incorrect  body, 

"Pounding."  Due  to  engine  laboring  under  over- 
load.    Lubrication  plays  no  part  in  this  trouble. 

"Hissing."  This  is  frequently  due  to  heavy 
scoring  of  cylinder  walls.  It  is  most  often  brought 
on  by  inefficient  lubrication. 


Correct  Lubrication 

f!.rjtl(t nation :  in  tha  Khodnle,  tha  letter 
oppoilte  11m-  car  indicates  the  grade  "f  (largoyle 
Hoblloil  that  should  In-  need.  For  example;  "A" 
means  "Gargoyle  Hoblloil  A."  "Arc  means 
"Gargoyle  Hoblloil  Arctic  "  Fur  all  electric  ve- 
hicles UM  Gargoyla  Hoblloil  '"A."  The  recommen- 
dations cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and 
Commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


CARS 


There  is  only  one  insurance  against  the  results  of 
incorrect  lubrication.  That  is  the  use  of  oil  of  the 
highest  quality  which  is  correct  in  body  for  your 
type  of  motor. 

You  can  secure  this  oil  by  referring  to  the  Lubri- 
cating Chart  which  is  partially  shown  at  the  right. 
For  a  number  of  years  this  Chart  has  been  a  stand- 
ard guide  to  correct  lubrication. 

It  represents  the  professional  advice  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company — the  recognized  world  leaders  in 
scientific  lubrication. 

Our  complete  Chart  will  be  mailed  to  any  motor- 
ist on  request. 

We  will  also  send  on  request  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Construction,  Operation  and  Lubrication  of  Auto- 
mobile Engines.  It  describes  in  detail  the  common 
engine  troubles  and  gives  their  causes  and  remedies. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

It  is  safest  to  buy  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in  original  barrels, 

half-barrels  and  sealed  five  and  one-gallon  cans.  See  that  the 

red  Gargoyle,  our  mark  of  manufacture,  is  on  the  container. 

The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  purified  to 

remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
They  can  be  secured  from  reliable  garages,  automobile 
supply  houses,  hardware  stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubri- 
cants. 

For  information,   kindly  address    any    inquiry    to  our 
neaiest  office.    The  city  address  will  be  sufficient. 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in    the   manufacture   of  high-grade   lubricants   for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

nnMRsrrr   RffJWrffPf.  Detroit  Boston  New  York  Chicago 

DUMhSIlC  HKAJ\cat.^.  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 
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You  who  drive  autos 

are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
brake  lining. 

For  safety's  sake  it 
must  give  the  highest 
gripping  power  until 
it's  worn  clear  through. 
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HYDRAULIC  COMPRESslb 

Brake  Lining— 100% 

contains  half  again  as  much 
material  as  the  ordinary 
kinds  and  being  hydraulic 
compressed  is  the  same 
through  and  through. 

It  is  not  affected  by  oil, 
water  or  gasoline,  nor  will 
it  burn  out  by  heat  gener- 
ated in  service. 

It  is  used  exclusively  by 
more  makers  of  high-grade 
cars  than  all  other  linings 
combined. 

Our    Guarantee  —  Thermoid 
will  make  good,  or  we  will. 

THERMOID  RUBBER  CO. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


For  Bathroom, 
^  Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  any 
temperature  and  always  ready 
is  given  by  the 

■^  Ohio 

Water  Heater 
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In  any  place.  Light 
.  hot   watet 

Save*     tunc.     In.it 

Always  ready  tor  ;ill 
i  alone  or  auxil- 


Huwi  Instantly 

and  r-x 

HlH 

iary  i  •  nik 

Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particular! 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  1st  Street,  Daylon,  Ohio 


on  which  grapes  an-  now  grown  eomprisea 

3;->U,(M)0  acres,  valued  at  $200  an  acre. 
Of  this  acreage  170,000  acres  are  given 
over  to  wine  grapes,  110,000  to  raisin 
grapes,  and  o0,000  to  table  grapes.  Other 
striking  figures  in  this  compilation  are  given 
as    follows: 

"There  wore  6,363  ear-loads  of  table 
grapes  shipped  out  of  California  during  the 
fall  of  1913  and  1,000  car-loads  either  con- 
sumed in  the  State  or  forwarded  by  express. 
The  average  net  weight  per  car-load  is 
26,000  pounds.  Therefore,  there  were  191,- 
438,000  pounds  of  table  grapes  sold  by 
California  vineyardists  during  the  last 
vintage  season.  The  fruit-shipping  com- 
panies of  the  State  are  authorities  for  the 
statement  that  the  average  gross  price 
realized  for  the  sale  of  a  car  of  table  grapes 
was  $1,250,  making  the  gross  sale  $9,203,- 
750.  Deducting  freight,  refrigeration,  and 
commission  for  selling,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  grower  received  for  his  packed  grapes 
at  the  shipping  point  in  California  $950 
per  car,  or  $6,994,850. 

"The  total  drv-wine  production  in  1913 
was  25,000,000  gallons.  To  produce  this 
quantity  about  180,000  tons  of  grapes  were 
required  and  wineries  paid  growers  from 
$10  per  ton,  as  a  minimum  in  sweet-wine 
sections,  to  $27.50  in  dry-wine  districts. 

"Sweet-wine  production  was  17,134,988 
gallons,  requiring  the  use  of  212,937  tons 
of  grapes.  Price  paid  to  growers  ranged 
from  a  minimum  of  $10  per  ton,  on  con- 
tracts, to  $16  per  ton  for  choice  varieties. 

"The  brandy  produced  and  placed  in 
bonded  warehouses  for  the  1913  season  was 
1,544,245  gallons.  To  produce  this  amount, 
51,475  tons  of  grapes  must  necessarily  be 
used,  at  an  average  price  of  $10  per  ton. 
Growers  therefore  received  over  $6,000,000 
during  1913  for  grapes  delivered  to  wineries. 
This  raw  material  made  into  wine  at  the 
700  wineries,  aged,  and  marketed,  repre- 
sents a  commercial  value  at  present  market 
selling  prices  of  close  to  $15,000,000." 

BANK   CLEARINGS  FOR  APRIL 

While  trade  in  April  was  "of  an  irreg- 
ular character  and  in  many  industries 
the  pace  of  things  tended  to  slacken," 
Bradstreet's  finds  that  bank  clearings  were 
"relatively  heavy."  This  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  transactions  in 
stocks  were  not  especially  active,  and 
those  which  sold  at  all  well  were  sold  at 
comparatively  low  prices.  Coincident  with 
this  depression  was  the  market  for  municipal 
bonds,  which  were  sold  in  heavy  amounts. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  "play  and  interplay 
of  economic  forces  during  April,"  and  yet 
clearings  "ascended  in  a  remarkable  way." 
It  is  surmised  by  the  writer  that  this 
increase  should  be  largely  attributed  to 
payments  made  in  connection  with  the  new 
bonds,  especially  because  all  the  increase 
over  March  was  furnished  by  New  York 
City,  where  clearings  increased  approxi- 
mately J700.000.000,  or  8.9  per  cent., 
while  elsewhere  in  the  country  they  in- 
creased $46,000,000.  The  writer  com- 
ments further: 

"Hank  clearings  for  the  entire  count r\ 
aggregated  $14,766,508,543,  this  being  the 

third  largest  sum  recorded  within  the  past 
sixteen  months,  and  one  thai  represents  an 

increase    of    1.6    per    cent,    over    March. 

Moreover,  the  aggregate  given  exceeds  that 

of  Apnl.  L913,  by  1.3  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  the  show  ing  for  the  like  month 
m  1912,  it  is  the  largest  sum  ever  registered 
for  any  corresponding  month,  and  it  falls 
under  the  period  just  mentioned  by  only 
six-tenths  of  l  percent.    It  runs  above  the 


Pump  Your  TIRES  with 
The  WOODWARD 

Your  Motor  does  the  Work 

The     new     Powerful 
WOODWARD,    equipped 
with  tire  pressure  gauge,  regis- 
tering  the    exact 
pressure,  set  in 
place  of  a  Spark 
Plug,     pumping       PURE 
FRESH    AIR    only    is    the 
"WOODWARD  WAY." 

Uses  no  oil  or  grease  to  in- 
jure the  tire.  / 

WOODWARD 

Power  Tire  Pump 

Every  Woodward 
pump  sold  under 
\WR1TTEN 
[/GUARANTEE 
for  one  year. 
Pumps  tested  to  200  lbs. 
pressure  before  shipment. 

Twelve  feet  of  silk  covered 
hose,  with  an  accurate  tirejrauge 
furnished   with   each    pump  at 
$io.oo  postpaid.    No  extras. 

1/ymir  dealer  is  not  supplied  we 
".till  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U.  S, 
on  receipt  of  %io.oo.     Order  today, 

ie_Woodward  Pump  Co. 

223  Third  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


NO 

EXTRAS 


GENUINE  RED  CEDAR  CHEST 


Free  on  Two  Week*'  Trial 

Red  Cedar  Chests,  made  from  genuine  North 
Car, ,1] mi  and  Virginia  Red  Cedar,  known  in  botany  as  Juniperus  Vir- 
giniana,  are  the  very  Ix-st  and  most  economical  way  of  protecting 
Wcdi 'lis.  Furs.  Feathers.  Plumas,  and  all  Winter  Roods  fr.  in  moths, 
mice,  and  sUlnsscts,  Dust-proof  and  safe.  Guaranteed.  Wehave  mam- 
styles  and  varieties  of  cheat*  and  wardrobes.  Drop  us  a  card  and  we 
will  send  youacatalog,  and  tellyouallabout them.  Allcheststrlmmed 
with  handsome  satin  finished  copper  bands,  or  not,  just  as  desired. 
Good  rollers  and  lock  and  key.  also  handles  on  each  end.  Half  ilie 
sliding  tray  $1. 50  extra.  We  sell  direct  to  the  home  from  the  factory. 

BLUE  RIDGE   RED  CEDAR  CO..  Dept.  B,  REIDSVTLLE,  H.  0. 
And  1654-1656  Long  Beach  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


£?Ji%  FIRELESS 
IDEA!,  K  RANGE 


A  great  convenience;  makes  food  more 
healthful;  saves  80r,   on  fuel  bills;  saves 
money,  time  and  strength. 
These  Natures  make  it  Invaluable  in  jrour  home: 

A  Lining  of  Thick,  Pure  Aluminum. 

Seamless  Aluminum  Cooking  GompWtmaotB. 

Automatic  Heat  Control  Valve). 

A  "Water  Seal"  Top. 

•'Vulcanized"  Solid  Oak  Outer  Casing. 

Absolute  H*at  Confinement. 

Separate  Covers  for  Each  Compartment. 

Strata-laid  Insulation. 

These  are  the  vital  basic  principles  which  make  the 
Iilr.il  Hi.  I.   -  1  i.,,k  low  (( Guaranteed 

c  11 1,,  r  feat  Pure   Aluminum    Cooking 

Vi       Is,   Pati  mi  .1   Lever  Locks  and  Mop   1 
Patented    in  Built   Condenser.    We  are  exclusive 
in. mill, H  turers  ol  hall  round  aluminum  pail 
triplicate  aluminum  pails,  which  allow  cooking  ol 
two  or  three  articles  at  oncein  one  compartment. 

••  Helpful  Mini*  to  Housewives     and  "1  he  Ideal 
Flrelesg  Cookstove',are  two  books  von  should  have. 

1.   1 .mi  valuable  information    both  art  n.  1  on 

1  1.     Send  me  youi  ii.iine  and  address  today. 

C.  E.  Swartzbaugh.Prei.  The  Toledo  Cooker  Co 

1318  West  Bancroft  St..  Toledo.  Ohio 
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l  en-year  average  for  April— $12,466,000,- 
000,  1904  to  1913  being  the  years  repre- 
sented— to  the  extent  of  18  per  cent.  ( !om- 
parison  with  April,  1911,  reveals  a  rise  of 
20.")  percent.,  while  contrast  with  thai 
month  in  1910  yields  a  gain  of  (>..r>  per  cent ., 
and  of  course  increases  over  every  preceding 
April  are  the  rule. 

"New  York  City's  total  for  April,  $8,- 
548,517,321,  returns  an  increase  of  8.9  per 
cent,  over  March,  while  it  reflects  an  ad- 
vance of  6.1  per  cent,  over  April,  1913, 
tho  it  displays  a  loss  of  3.1  per  cent,  from 
that  month  in  1912,  when  stock-market 
operations  were  55  per  cent,  larger  than 
those  of  April  of  the  current  year.  The 
total  is  22.6  per  cent,  in  excess  of  April, 
1911,  and  it  excels  that  of  April,  1910,  by 
2.4  per  cent.,  but  it  is  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent,  under  the  same  month  in  1909.  For 
the  period  1904—13,  inclusive,  the  average 
for  April  is  $7,597,000,000,  on  which  basis 
the  present  total  shows  an  increase  of  more 
than  12  per  cent. 

"For  the  four  months'  period  the  total 
for  the  United  States  is  $57,668,460,959, 
the  decrease  from  the  corresponding  time 
in  1913  being  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per 
cent.,  while  contrast  with  the  like  time  in 
1912  indicates  a  gain  of  1.2  per  cent.  With 
the  exception  of  1913  and  1910,  from  which 
the  decrease  is  only  1.7  per  .cent.,  however, 
the  clearings  for  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  exceed  all  previous  years.  New 
York  City's  total  for  the  first  third  of  the 
calendar' year  is  $33,007,483,240,  a  loss  of 
two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  a  drop  of  1.1  per  cent,  from 
the  corresponding  four  months  in  1912. 
Outside  of  New  York  the  total  for  the  four 
months  ending  with  April  30  is  $24,660,- 
977,719,  a  rise  of  a  slight  fraction  of  1  per 
cent,  over  the  same  time  in  1913,  and  a 
gain  of  4.7  per  cent,  over  the  four  months 
of  1912. 

"Two  groups,  the  far-western  and  south- 
western, return  losses  from  April,  1913,  the 
respective  ratios  being  2  per  cent,  and  1.4 
per  cent.  The  western  division  shows  the 
heaviest  ratio  of  gain,  10.4  per  cent. ;  but  in 
this  connection  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  floods  of  last  year  as  well  as  the 
present  exceptional  activity  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  at  Detroit.  The  middle  divi- 
sion furnishes  a  gain  of  5.1  per  cent.,  the 
northwestern  4.3  per  cent.,  the  New  Eng- 
land 2.3  per  cent.,  and  the  southern  1  per 
cent.  This  exhibit  gives  the  "records"  and 
the  months  in  which  they  were  made  for 
some  of  the  leading  cities: 


City 


Month 


New  York January,  1910 $11 

Chicago March,  1914 1 

Boston January,  1907 

Philadelphia January,  1913 

St.  Louis January,  1914 

Pittsburg April,  1913 

Kansas  City October,  1913 

San  Francisco October,  1912 

Minneapolis October,  1907 

Baltimore January,  1913 

Cincinnati January,  1914 

New  Orleans February,  1904 

Cle.-eland July,  1913 

Detroit April,  1914 

Omaha October,  1913 

Louisville January,  1914 

St.  Paul October,  1912 

Seattle October,  1913 

Milwaukee February,  1914 

Atlanta October,  1913 

Denver October,  1913 

Buffalo October,  1913 

Providence October,  1913 

Portland,  Ore October,  1912 

Indianapolis January,  1913 

Savannah October,  1913 

Memphis November,  1911.  .  .  . 

Richmond January,  1913 

St.  Joseph March,  1911 

Salt  Lake  City January,  1912 

Spokane October,  1912 


Total 

,249,075,980 

,493,330,412 

905,240,383 

790,455,773 

399,422,694 

280,459,924 

284,923,744 

256,137,304 

150,962,139 

198,373,649 

137,401,350 

124,402,607 

127,408,115 

134,643,846 

94,034,419 

73,820,234 

60,907,170 

65,352,937 

75,176,444 

91,541,341 

48,045,907 

67,732,643 

46,081,900 

58,087,052 

41,601,016 

43,477,118 

49,906,343 

39,524,158 

40,127,678 

37,013,446 

22,130,236 


"It  will  be  observed  that  clearings  at 
Chicago  reached  peak  point  in  March, 
while  Detroit's  total  for  April  of  this  year 
establishes  a  new  high  level." 


Skidding  Protection 
Scientifically  Correct 

combined  with  the  heaviest  construction 
gives  the  Federal  Rugged  Tread  Tire  a 
value  far  greater  than  its  selling  price. 
You  cannot  buy  more  safety  at  any 
price,  and  the  ordinary  non-skid  treads 
that  sell  for  less  than  Rugged  give  less. 


EDERAL 

RUGGED  TREAD 

is  double  thick,  and  gives  extra  service. 
The  large  round  projections,  set  in 
parallel  rows,  are  scientifically  correct 
skidding  protection.  No  matter  in  what 
direction  the  wheel  tends  to  slip,  the 
same  required  number  of  big  thick 
studs  are  on  the  job  to  stop  it — gripping 
the  road  tenaciously. 

Double-  Cable- Base 

The  exclusive  Federal  Double-Cable-Base  con- 
struction does  away  with  rim  cutting,  side-wall 
blowouts  just  above  the  rim,  tube  pinching  and 
the  danger  of  a  tire  slipping  off  its  rim.  Use  Federal 
Tires   and   get   extra  service    without    extra    cost. 

Made  in  straight  wall  and  quick  detachable 
clincher  styles.      Plain  and  Rugged  Treads. 

FEDERAL   RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Branches,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations 
in  all  Principal  Cities.     Dealers  Everywhere. 
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Federal  Pure  Para  Inner  Tubes  are  Heavy,  ^amless  and  ALWAYS  FLAWLESS 


F"REE  ADVICE 

Whether  your  dog  is  sick  or  well  don't  fail  to 
send  for  Polk  Miller's  great  book  on  "Dogs 
and  How  to  Treat  Them,"  price  50c prepaid. 
A  copy  of  this  book  (worth  $10.00  to  any  dog 
owner)  and  a  year's  expert  medical  advice 
given  free  with  a  Si. 00  order  of  the  following 
dog  remedies:  Sergeant's  Condition  Pills,  an 
unexcelled  tonic,  50c  and  Si. 00  per  box;Sure 

Shot  Capsules  for  worms,  50c  box.  prepaid.  They  never  fail. 

Pedigree  blank  sent  free  on  application.    Send  today;  you 

may  save  your  dog's  life. 

POLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO.,  Inc.,  809  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond.Va. 
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Americanize  Your  Boat 


Install  an  AMERICAN  Motor.  Starts  without 
2  HP  w^HfiiBffllcraLlkinS-  Uses  Kerosene  or  other  liquid  fuels 
538  13  Bkff  as  weH  tiS  gasoline  without  change  of  equip- 
™  ment.  Our  new  kerosene  carburetor  cols  fuel 
^eostinhalf.  Every  AMERICAN  motor  is  fully 
guaranteed  Send  for  new  catalog  show- 
ting  complete  line  of  AMERICAN  motors 
/from  2  to30H.F.  at  lowest  prices  Agents 
"and  dealers  wanted;  write  for  proposition. 
'AMERICAN  ENGINE  (  O..408  BoatonSu  Detroit, Mich. 
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Conquer 
Skiddy 

Pavements 


Immune 
from  Oil 
Damage 


Make 
Greatest 
Mileages 


PE  NN  SYLVAN  I A 
VACUUM1  CUPm  RES 


G 
G 


UARANTEED  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements, 
else  returnable  at  full  purchase  price  after  a  reasonable  trial. 

UARANTEED  to  be  immune  to  the  rubber  destroying 
effects  of  oil  in  any  form. 

GUARANTEED  to  give  a  minimum  of  4,500  miles  actual 
service — their  average  service  being  greatly  in  excess  of 
this  figure.     Give  yourself  the  benefit  of  V.  C.  Safety  and  Service. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,     Jeannette,  Pa. 

New  York       Boston  Los  Angeles       Minneapolis  Seattle 

Chicago  Pittsburg  Detroit  Omaha  Dallas 

Cleveland         San  Francisco       St.  Paul  Kansas  City.  Mo.       Atlanta 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy. 


The  Man  Who  Would  Govern  Others  Must  First 
Learn  to  Govern  Himself — These  3  Books  a  Proved 
Help  in    Learning    One    of    Nature's  Most  Needful  Lessons 


JULES  PAYOT'S 
"Education    of  the  Will" 

translated  into  English  from  thi 

h  edition,  cannot  hut  assist  in 
ihe  improvement  of  any  man  who 
rcadi   and  meditates  upon  it. 

"  There  is  only  one  cause  of  almo  t 
all  our  failures,  and  ncarlynll  our  ini:.- 
fortune*,"  savs  Payot  in  the  opening 
paragraph.  "  Thi*  is  the  weakni 
our  will  a  universal  laziness— which 
is  to  human  nature  as  gravity  is  t  i 
matter.'' 

This  hook  gets  right  down  to  brass 
tacks  It  is  no  academic  discussion  of 
the  power  of  the  will  hut  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  ttlf -mat- 
tery whi<  h  mankind  In  ecu.  ral  urgent- 
ly needs  al  the  pr<  enl  moment. 

Substantial  doth  binc'.i     .  434  pp., 
price  I1.50,  avenge  carrier 
12c 


DR.  PAUL  DUBOIS' 


Charles  Brodie  Patterson  's 


Education  of  Self"      "Dominion  and  Power" 


furmoi 1  v  j 


..« r..f "  i 


is  another  strong  "  Mental  How-to"' 
hook  written  in  simple,  every-day 
language,  for  the  man  and  woman 
desirous  of  self-improvement.  It 
should    be    read  by   all  those,  irre- 

vr  of  age  or  condition  in  life, 

who  wish  to  escape  from  neurasthe- 
nia, or  who  want  to  cure  themselves 
ol  [he  "  worry-habit." 

"ft  it  to  delightfully  persona/ 
that  it  inspires  yoj  with  a  dr  sit .  t.. 
begin  vour  own  training  at  once.'' 

I  lizabcth  Atwt  od  in  the  N .  \ 
v,\  1  nim.  Mail 

Substantial  clo  h  binding,  337  pp  . 

pri  e   5i.to   net,   a\.  ragi 
charges  12c  . 


has  sold  steadily  for  nine  years — good 
proof  of  its  value.  The  seventh  edi- 
tion, j  1st  issued,  com. mi  seJVen  en- 
tirely new  chapters.  The  author  de- 
!.is  purpose  as  "  to  i  ill  into  eon- 
SC10UI  existence  latent  powers  oi  be- 
ing that  are  resident  in  the  soul  ol 
"every  man  that  Cometh  into  the 
world.''  He  is  bnovantly  optimistic 
throughout,  and  decidedly  helpful  to 
courageous    and    wholesome    living. 

The    book    shows    the  strong  nton  at 

w.nk  in  life,  cheering  others,  blessing 
right  and  left,  succeeding  and  "getting 

on. 

Do  you  cloulit  the  inspiring  influence 
of  such  a  book  in  Your  Life! 

Substantial  cloth  binding.  207  pp., 
uncut  haves,  price  St.ao,  average 
carriage  charges  1  sc. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  Publishers,   354-360   Fourth    Ave.,    NEW    YORK 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

niut ii  from  pin, i   1271 

Mc  trail'  knocked  on  my  door  and  said: 
"Colonel,  it's  on:  it's  on!"  To  tumble 
out  ami  strike  a  light  and  hastily  dress 
took  bul  a  very  few  minutes — all  except 

the  dressing— I  couldn't  find  one  boot 
Von  would  think  a  man  could  find  a 
boot  in  two  seconds  in  a  lighted  room. 
I'm  afraid  that  1  was  somewhat  ex- 
cited. The  boot  found,  1  called  the 
orderlies  to  saddle  the  ponies,  and  going 
out  on  a  rear  balcony  of  my  quarters 
witli  the  major,  far  away  to  the  east  and 
working  to  the  north  we  could  hear  the 
•pac-oww,  pae-oww,'  that  unmistakable 
double  report  of  Mausers. 

Arriving  near,  our  outpost,  that  had 
gradually  crept  toward  our  front  from 
away  off  on  the  right,  broke  out  ahead 
of  us.  We  could  hear  Captain  Clark, 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  giving  his 
commands  for  volley -firing,  then  ss.t! 
spat!  the  bullets  from  the  enemy  sped  by 
or  landed  in  nipa  huts. 

It  was  odd  how  quiet  had  crept  over 
the  men,  and  it  crept  so  quickly,  too; 
no  more  laughter — now  it  was  business. 
But  their  eagerness  was  not  abated, 
and  the  check  on  their  chaffing  was 
indeed  but  temporary;  they  soon  broke 
out  again.  To  add  to  the  racket — there 
was  no  confusion — at  irregular  inter- 
vals there  tore  over  our  heads  shrapnel 
from  the  old  smoothbore  that  the  rebels 
had  planted  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  our  front.  That  old  cannon 
kept  ripping  out  its  infernal  roar,  and 
the  men  were  fairly  crazy  to  locate  its 
position.  Once  established,  we  opened 
with  volleys,  tiring  slowly  and  well  under 
control,  but  the  insurgents,  with  plenty 
of  ammunition,  kept  the  scenery  prem 
thoroughly  punctured  with  their  rifle- 
fire 

Through  the  long  night  their  fire 
kept  up,  now  ragged  and  slow  and  then 
bursting  into  quick,  fierce  volleys. 

As  we  stood,  even  for  that  brief  while, 
the  pops  grew  into  a  dull  roar.  My  own 
regiment,  tho  quartered  in  town,  'main- 
tained a  strong  outpost  of  seventy  men  on 
the  Caloocan  road,  and  I  felt  that  in  but  a 
short  time  they,  too,  would  be  engaged. 
.  .  .  What-  a  long  night   it  was! 

Daylight  showed  us  a  line  of  the  enemy, 
some  800  yards  away,  behind  a  barricade, 
— and  daylight  also  brought  with  it  a 
terrific  fire  from  the  Navy.  But  my  two 
advances  had  thrown  the  left  of  my  regi- 
ment pretty  well  up  into  the  line  of  their 
shell-fire — indeed,  it  looked  a  bit  as  if  the 
Navy  were  shelling  my  left.  ...  I  en- 
couraged my  men  preparatory  to  making 
a  charge.  1  must  confess  that  I  was  not 
absolutely  sure  that  the  insurgent  fire  was 
inaccurate,  luit  I  said:  "Come  on.  men; 
I  don't  think  they  can  stop  us,"  anil 
sounding    the    charge    we    went    at     them. 

It    was  grand;    it    was   superb.     Arriving 

at     a     point    sixty     yards     from     the    first 

barricade  I  did    what    I    would    uot    do 

again,   because    it     would   be    unnecessary; 

we  halted  and  lixt  bayonets.  That 
done,  there  was  no  stopping  us.  The 
first  barricade  was  rushed  and  taken, 
the  men  going  right  in  on  to])  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  second,  150  yards  fur- 
ther on  and  not  hitherto  seen.  \ .  ••  also 
assaulted,   and,    when    the    resulting    slight 
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confusion  had  boon  ovorcome,  we  pre- 
pared to  treat  an  insurgont  blockhouse 
to  our  left  in  a  similar  manner,  but  just 
1  lion  we  received  peremptory  orders  to 
withdraw — we  had  gotten  ahead  at  too 
rapid  a  gait — and  we  went  reluctantly  back 
to  our  former  position. 

Reassembling  in  fours,  we  took  up 
the  return  march,  and  then  I  had  the 
most  distinct  shock  of  all  that  I  have 
experienced  during  this  campaign.  The 
Navy  reopened  fire,  and  a  shell — a 
shrapnel,  seemingly  as  big  as  a  bucket, 
— struck  within  fifty  yards  and  to  the 
right  front  of  the  head  of  the  column. 
Exploding  with  a  terrific  crash,  it  lit- 
erally swept  with  its  fragments  and 
bullets  a  path  across  our  very  route. 

How  we  escaped,  for  it  was  right  on 
top  of  us,  I  shall  never  even  hazard  a 
guess;  but  we  did  escape.  For  that 
matter  the  whole  night  had  been  a  period 
of  great  and  good  luck  in  casualties,  for, 
during  the  first  advance  in  column  up  that 
narrow  street  under  Mauser-  and  artillery- 
lire  and  all  the  subsequent  long  hours  of 
waiting  for  the  day  to  come,  not  a  man 
had  been  touched.  It  was  marvelous, 
but  it  was  fortunately  true. 


SUPER-CINEMAS 

DEVELOPED  from  its  original  form, 
as  one  of  the  acts  in  rather  inferior 
vaudeville,  the  motion-picture  has  steadily 
gained  in  quahty  and  popularity  until  its 
actors  include  some  of  the  greatest  living 
artists;  its  audience  is  comprised  of  every 
race  and  station,  and  its  range  of  appeal 
covers  in  a  measure  practically  the  whole 
field  of  every  other  art.  The  latest  testi- 
monial to  its  success  comes  from  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Magazine  (Brooklyn),  and  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  movie  has  gained  a 
considerable  number  of  royal  patrons 
abroad,  who  are  most  enthusiastic  in  their 
devotion  to  this  art,  and  in  many  cases  have 
provided  themselves  with  private  cinemas, 
regally  appointed,  in  which  favorite  pic- 
tures of  their  selection  may  be  given  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  royal  families  and 
guests.  There  are,  for  example,  the  rulers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany: 

King  George,  after  seeing  "Quo  Vadis?" 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  in  London,  gave 
out  instructions  for  a  miniature  cinema 
theater  to  be  erected  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

In  making  this  move,  his  Majesty  has 
studied  the  interests  of  the  royal  children, 
who  had  never  witnessed  a  cinema  exhi- 
bition before.  The  King  and  Queen  think 
highly  of  the  educational  value  of  the  cine- 
matograph, and  this  is  one  of  their  chief 
reasons  for  introducing  this  innovation. 

The  Kaiser  confesses  himself  to  be  a 
picture  "fan."  He  has  had  a  motion-pic- 
ture theater  built  in  the  Potsdam  Palace, 
so  that  he  can  entertain  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  whenever  he  wishes  to. 
The  films  shown  mainly  relate  to  current 
events  in  which  the  Kaiser  has  participated. 

The  Christmas  before  last  he  published 
a  handsome  volume  entitled  "The  Kaiser 
on  Film."  The  book  contains  reproductions 
from  different  films,  which  serve  to  show 
the  Kaiser  in  all  of  his  varied  activities. 


In  the  Picture — 
a  Week's  Output 
—  Tiventy  -five 
Thousand  Rims . 


Tires  Last  Longer  on  Stan  weld  Rims 


^HE  best  tire  built  is  soon  made  inefficient  if  fitted 
J-  to  an  imperfect  rim.     Makers  of  few  rims  cannot 
afford  to  spend  the  time,  money,  and  energy  spent  to 
make   Stan  weld  Rims  the  most  perfect  rims. 


Stanweld  Rims  are  made  of  a  special  steel. 
Every  lot  of  steel  is  tested  before  being 
made  into  rims,  and  the  rim  is  tested  for 
strength  when  finished. 

Stanweld  Rims  are  inspected  three  times  for 
accuracy,  form,  smoothness,  and  ease  of  oper- 
ation. There  is  another  point,  however,  that 
means  more  from  the  standpoint  of  tire-econ- 
omy than  anything  else.  That  point  is  design. 

Take  Stanweld  Number  Sixty  Rim,  for  instance. 
It  is  the  only  rim  from  which  a  tire  can  be  removed 
without  stretching  or  pulling.  That's  a  great  ad- 
vantage. No  tire  will  return  to  its  exact  original 
form  after  being  pulled  out  of  shape. 

Then  again,  Stanweld  Number  Sixty  Rims  can  be 
changed  from  clincher  to  straight  -  side  type  by 
merely  changing  the  side  rings.  When  used  for 
straight-side  tires  the  Number  Sixty  allows  greater 
spread  of  the  tire  at  the  base  than  any  of  the  old- 
style  rims — greater  air-space,  greater  riding-comfort, 
more  tire-mileage. 


Nearly  every  car  sold  with  demountable  rim-equip- 
ment can  be  purchased  with  Stanweld  Number 
Sixty  Rims  at  no  additional  cost — if  you  just  ask  for 
them.  Or,  if  you  already  own  a  car,  you  can  equip 
it  with  Number  Sixty  Rims  for  very  little  money. 
Then  you'll  have  the  best  rim  equipment  made,  and 
you'll  save  your  time,  temper,  strength,  and  a  large 
part  of  your  tire-expense. 

The  main  office  is  glad  to  furnish  any  one  with 
complete  information  about  the  Number  Sixty  Rim, 
or  any  other  type  of  rim. 

Just  write  a  letter  or  post-card  today. 

The    Standard  Welding   Co. 

Pioneers  and  World's  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor-Driven   Vehicles 

CLEVELAND 

Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 


<&; 


The  leading  makes  of  pneumatic  tires 
are  guaranteed  only  when  applied  to 
rims  bearing  one  of  the  accompanying 
"nspection  marks.  You'll  find  these 
marks  on  Stanweld  Rims. 


SB 


Recollections  of  Sixty  Years 

By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

To  attain  the  age  of  92,  and  to  have  devoted  over  sixty  years  to  public  affairs,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  record  achievement  for  a  statesman,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Canada,  is  easily  the  doyen  of  the  world's  politicians  of  today. 

He  inaugurated  the  policy  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  he  provided  for  the  first  transatlantic  steamer  service  to  Canadian  ports, 
and,  indsed,  has  had  a  great  share  in  building  up  Canada's  prosperity. 

In  a  career  that  extended  from  a  medical  practise  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  High 

Commissionership  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  brought  into  contact 

with  many  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  history  of   the  past  fifty  years,  and 

his  "Recollections"  give  interesting  glimpses  behind  the  scenes  of  international 

politics. 

A  great  big  Octavo  book,  over  two  inches  thick,  profusely  illustrated  with 
portraits,  etc.  A  BIG  book  for  BIG  men,  showing  between  the  lines  the 
policies  which  have  resulted  in  Canada's  phenomenal  rise. 

$5.00  net ;  average  carnage  charge,  1G  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
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More  is  expected  of  a  Goodrich  Tire  than 
of  any  other — and  more  is  given  by  it 

The  obligations  placed  upon  any  automobile  tire  are 
largely  in  direct   proportion  to  its  acknowledged  rank. 

Goodrich 

f  £35  Tires 

Made  to  fit  all  types  of  rims— live  up  to  their  reputation 

They  represent  the  highest  development  of  sound,  sen- 
sible tire  principles — are  efficient,  complete  and  well  bal- 
anced tires — along  with  the  quality  principle  of  service. 


fc»/ 


iW 


B9J 


LSI 


There  is  no  sound   reason   why 

you  should   pay  more  for  any 

tires  than  the  Goodrich  schedule 

Size 

Smooth  Tread 

Safely  Tread 

Grey  Inner  Tube 

Prices 

Prices 

Prices 

30  x  3 

$11.70 

$12.65 

$2.80 

30  x  3% 

15.75 

17.00 

3.50 

32x3^ 

16.75 

18.10 

3.70 

33  x  4 

23.55 

25.25 

4.75 

34  x  4 

24.35 

26.05 

4.90 

34x414 

33.00 

35.00 

6.15 

35x4^ 

34.00 

36.05 

6.30 

36x4^ 

35.00 

37.10 

6.45 

37  x  5 

41.95 

44.45 

7.70 

38x5*4 

54.00 

57.30 

8.35 

FREE— Send  for  booklet,  "Rule9  of  the  Road"  and  other  valuable 
information.   Address  Service  Department  D. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Everything  in  Rubber 

Factories:  Akron.  Ohio       Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 

Thtre  it  nothing  in  Ooodrich  Advertising 
that  isn't  in  Ooodrich  Good* 


The 
tread 
that 
make* 
the 
brake 
.effective! 


BOHN 


KITCHEN 
TABLE 


Makes  Housekeeping 
a  Pleasure 

THE  top  is  one    solid    piece   of   snow   white  porce- 
lain enameled  steel,   smooth  as  a  china    dish,   and 
as  easy  to  clean. 


The  frame  work  is  of  highly  polished  birch, 
natural  finish,  also  white  paint  enamel  finish, 
fitted  with  large  drawer  divided  into  three 
compartments    and    equipped    with    nickel- 

f dated  handle.     Heat  will  not  affect  the  porce- 
ain,  and  owing  to  a  heavy  pad  of  Flaxlinum 
placed  underneath  the  steel  top,  frande  dishes 


are  less  liable  to  breakage  than  when  dropped 
on  the  ordinary  wooden  table.  Every  woman 
who  takes  pride  in  her  kitchen  should  possess 
a  BOHN  SANITOK    TABLE.     Lis! 

$12.50.      If  unable   to   procure  this   table   of 
ur  local  dealer,  write  us  for  discounts  and 
jooklet. 


I 


u  It  Has  The  BOHN  Quality" 

Manufactured  by  the 
WHITE  ENAMEL  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  1410  University  Ave.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerators 

New  York  Chi*  Los  Angeles 


The  Kaiser  first  took  a  liking  to  the  "pic- 
tures" during  one  of  his  recent  summer 
cruises  to  the  North  Cape  aboard  the 
HohenzolU  m.  He  discovered  the  court 
photographer,  who  always  travels  with 
him,  in  the  act  of  taking  a  moving  picture 
one  day.  The  same  night,  when  the  film 
in  question  was  shown  aboard  the  yacht, 
the  Kaiser  was  hugely  delighted  with  what 
he  saw.  From  that  time  onward,  he  has 
always  posed  as  cheerfully  as  possible  for 
motion-picture  camera  men,  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

And  there  is  Carmen  Sylva,  of  Roumania, 
who  has  not  only  the  fun  of  having  her  own 
theater  in  the  Pelesh  Castle  at  Sinai,  and  a 
company  providing  her  with  the  latest 
achievements  in  motion-photography,  but 
enjoys  as  well  the  pleasure  of  dramatizing 
her  own  novels  in  picture  form.  These  are 
acted  by  the  Nordisk  Company,  and  per- 
formed at  her  behest.     We  read: 

Almost  every  evening  this  royal  person- 
age is  to  be  found  in  the  theater,  along 
with  her  suite  and  guests,  viewing  some  of 
the  latest  films  with  evident  enjoyment. 
The  Queen  is  very  partial  to  "Wild  West  " 
pictures  because  of  their  delightful  scenery 
and  the  intensely  human  plots,  sometimes 
requiring  one  such  play  to  be  run  over  three 
or  four  times. 

Roumania's  Queen's  enthusiasm  for  mov- 
ing pictures  is  so  keen  that  she  has  now- 
engaged  a  special  photographer  to  film  the 
private  life  in  the  palace  and  its  estates 
from  day  to  day.  Shortly  afterward  these 
are  shown  in  the  royal  cinema. 

Eastward,  shutter  and  film  take  then- 
way;  even  the  ex-Sultan  of  Morocco,  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz,  has  succumbed  to  their  fasci- 
nation. After  witnessing  the  kinemacolor 
pictures  of  the  Coronation  and  the  Durbar, 
he  immediately  had  himself  instructed  in 
the  technique  of  natural-color  photography, 
and  forthwith  ordered  for  his  residence  in 
Algiers  a  complete  installation  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a  camera,  and  a  full  library  of  films. 
The  fair  dancers  of  the  harem,  who  once 
won  smiles  and  plaudits  for  their  agility 
and  grace,  must  languish  now.  A  new  god- 
dess, Cinema,  has  supplanted  them.  But 
they  might  have  been  forewarned;  the  lady 
in  question  has  made  her  conquests  with 
equal  assurance  throughout  the  world. 
The  Khedive,  the  Czar,  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  China  have  not  been  heard  from, 
but  this  is  doubtless  only  because  proper 
inquiry  has  not  been  made.  Even  in  far- 
away Greece  a  royal  -  command  cinema 
performance  has  been  given.  The  ex-King 
of  Portugal,  before  his  marriage,  found  the 
movies  an  excellent  cure  for  the  blues,  and, 
when  the  memory  of  his  enforced  abdica- 
tion weighed  too  heavily  upon  him,  was 
wont  to  Frequent,  incog.,  one  of  the  theaters 
in  Richmond,  England,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing. No  other  royal  movie  fan,  however, 
has  ever  managed  to  work  up  an  enthusiasm 

for  thin"  form  of  entertainment  equal  to  thai 

of   King  Alfonso  of  Spain.     According  to 
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the  writer,  he  has  "simply  gone  picturo- 
crazy."     The  following  evidence  is  given: 

Until  four  months  ago,  he  used  to  keep 
four  court  photographers  at  his  various 
palaces,  whose  duties  were  to  snap  his 
Majesty  at  all  times  and  in  all  postures. 
Now  he  has  attached  a  cinema  operator  at 
the  palace  at  Madrid,  where  he  has  a  bio- 
scope theater,  which  has  been  converted 
from  a  billiard-room.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  King  Alfonso  visiting  the  royal 
cinema.  On  the  screen  daily  appear  the 
very  latest  pictures  of  the  monarch. 

Why,  only  during  his  last  visit  to  Paris, 
he  arranged  that  the  films  covering  his 
movements  there  should  be  dispatched 
promptly  to  Madrid,  in  order  that  Queen 
Ena  would  be  able  to  see  them  without  de- 
lay. Each  day,  exactly  eighteen  hours 
after  the  actual  event  took  place,  the 
King's  wish  was  gratified,  for  Queen  Ena 
and  her  children  saw  them  on  the  screen 
in  the  royal  theater.  The  little  princes 
soon  recognized  their  father,  and  cheered 
him  enthusiastically. 

But,  if  wo  are  to  credit  the  writer,  even 
this  speed  of  production  does  not  satisfy 
the  exacting  audience,  for  Queen  Ena  is 
now  looking  wistfully  forward  to  the  day 
when  motion-pictures  may  be  transmitted 
by  telegraph  as  they  are  being  taken! 
There  is  no  end  to  dreams,  apparently,  even 
when  one  is  king. 


SCOUTING  BY  WIRELESS 

ANEW  use  for  the  wireless  telegraph 
has  been  put  into  effect  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vera  Cruz,  says  a  report  from 
that  city  published  in  the  New  York 
American.  The  chief  virtue  of  the  wire- 
less system  in  warfare  is  its  flexibility,  and 
it  is  this  quality  that  has  made  it  in- 
valuable in  scouting  work  near  Vera  Cruz, 
where  the  situation  is  a  ticklish  one. 
The  account  of  the  system  is  as  follows: 

Five  tiny  wireless  stations  around  this 
city  watch  constantly  day  and  night  for 
the  call  of  S  I  S.  This  is  the  special 
danger-call  arranged  by  the  navy  signaling 
corps  for  use  with  the  wireless  station  on 
board  the  refugee  train,  which  penetrates 
the  Federal  lines  twice  daily  under  a  flag 
of  truce  to  bring  back  Americans  making 
their  way  from  the  interior. 

The  set,  which  was  rigged  up  in  one 
of  the  Pullman  cars  as  a  result  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  Ensign  Maddox,  of 
the  battleship  Utah,  is  in  charge  of  Chief 
Electrician  C.  P.  Porter,  of  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey.  The  toy  station,  which 
means  safety  for  the  hundreds  of  Americans 
coming  on  the  train,  is  worked  by  Opera- 
tors T.  J.  Clark  and  E.  S.  Alexander,  of 
the  Utah. 

The  set  is  contained  in  two  suit-cases 
and  weighs  only  114  pounds  complete. 
The  aerial  is  strung  between  two  poles 
fastened  to  rails  on  the  platforms  at  each 
end  of  the  car,  and  stands  about  five  feet 
above  the  roof  of  the  car. 

Station  A  is  near  the  hotel  on  the  water- 
front. B  is  erected  on  the  roof  of  the 
Diligencia  Hotel,  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
C  is  on  General  Gustavo  Maas's  old  head- 
quarters.    D  is  the  train  station,  and  F  is 
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ORIGINAL! 

Many  features  which  you  de- 
mand in  your  car  today  were 
first   introduced   by  the  Ohio 
Electric. 


OHIO  ELECTRIC— Model  40 

5  passenger  brougham 
Magnetic  control — magnetic  brake 


FOR  instance,  the  double  drive  from  both  front  and 
rear  seat.    We  have  used  it  successfully  for  four 
years.    Today,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  any 
large  electric  without  it. 

But  it  is  the  magnetic  control  which  makes  possible 
the  utmost  effectiveness  in  a  double-drive  car — or  the 
utmost  pleasure  in  driving  any  car.  And  the  magnetic 
control,  with  magnetic  brake,  is  an  exclusive  Ohio  fea- 
ture which  no  other  car  can  offer  you. 

Visit  the  Ohio  showroom  in  your  city  and  see  the 
wonderful  simplicity  of  this  operating  mechanism.  Lit- 
erature on  request. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Co.,  1531  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Gotham  Motor  Car  Company,  236  W.  54th  St.,  New  York  City 
Gibson  Electrics,  Ltd.,  Ontario  Distributors,  Toronto 


Ohio  Electric  Magnetic  Control — 
Simple  a3  Turning  a  Door-knob 


OHIO 

THE  ENVIED 

ELECTRIC 


THE  RITTENHOUSE 
FLAT  FILE  FASTENER 


Over  a  hundred  thousand  lawyers  use  the 
Rittenhouse  Fastener.  Used  also  by  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  world  who  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  devices  that  save  them  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  year.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  fasteners  are  sold  yearly  to  rail- 
road, insurance,  lumber,  telephone  and  manu- 
facturingconcerns,  and  all  wide  awake  business 
men  who  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  If  you  do 
not  receive  or  send  out  any  mail  then  you  do 
not  need  any  Rittenhouse  Fastener,  but  if  you 
do  have  afiling  system  in  your  office,  then  you 
unquestionably  need  the  Rittenhouse  Fastener. 
Send  me  direct  an  order  for  one  box  of  100  fasteners,  for  a  trial,  and  enclose  your  check  with 

order  and  you  will  receive  them  by  return  mail.     Then  you  will  very  readily  understand  why 

there  are  over  a  million  satisfied  users.    Prices  delivered  in  U.  S.  A.  $1.25  per  100;  $6.00  per  500; 

$10.00  per  1000.     In  Foreign  countries  $1.50  per  100;  $7.20  per  500;  $12.00  per  1000. 

HORACE    F.   CLARK,    JR..     311    KENOIS    BUILDING,    WASHINGTON.  D.  C.    U.  S.  A. 


Standard  Width  2%  inches 
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Choose  Jersevs 
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"The  troops  landed  from  the  army  trans- 
ports at  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  were  just 
10,000  of  them,  all  told— 10,000  to  subdue 
the  strange,  wild,  American-hating  country 
of  Mexico! 

"And  our  mission  was  to  get  to  Mexico 
City — no  matter  how,  so  long  as  we  got 
thero!     And  we  got  there,  too! 

"We  fought  every  inch  of  the  way,  but 
for  the  boys  in  blue,  boys  who  loved  their 
flag  above  everything  else,  that  was  no 
job  at  all! 

"To  show  you  how  we  moved — on  the 
8th  of  September  we  fought  the  really 
hard  battle  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Molino 
del  Rey.  Molino  del  Rey  was  a  fortified 
mill  and  commanded  a  steep  approach. 
We  had  to  make  two  assaults  to  gain  it, 
and  in  so  doing  General  Worth  displayed 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  tactics  the  entire 
Mexican  War  caused  to  be  exploited.  >i 

"Well,  on  the  13th  we  got  to  Castle 
Chapul tepee,  and  took  it  on  the  14th. 
And  General  Scott  entered  Mexico  City  in 
triumph  with  6,000  of  our  boys — a  loss 
of  4,000  in  the  year's  assignment! 

"The  whole  secret  of  our  successful  war- 
fare with  such  undisciplined  people  as  the 
Mexicans  lay  in  our  perseverance.  They 
are  Indians,  peons,  half-breeds,  and  what- 
not. They  are  not  urged  by  any  such 
patriotism  as  our  fine  American  boys,  and 
they  will  put  up  a  fierce  front  for  a  minute, 
but  they  can  be  backed  down  in  no  time 
by  a  real  man!" 

The  General  admits  that  Mexico's  sol- 
diers may  be  better  trained  by  now,  with 
so  many  revolutions  to  whet  their  valor  to 
the  fighting-edge;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  thinks  that  they  would  prove  a  less 
intelligent  foe  than  in  former  times,  as  the 
native  cunning  of  the  Indians  must  have 
been  stamped  out  .by  years  of  peonage. 
Guerrilla  warfare,  says  he,  is  the  most 
disagreeable  feature  of  Mexican  fighting, 
remarking  that  "these  jackals  obey  no  law, 
either  international  or  moral,  in  matters  of 
slaughter  and  plunder."  As  to  the  climate 
of  the  country,  the  rugged  old  warrior 
has  only  contempt  for  the  fears  that  have 
been  exprest  lately  in  that  regard.  He 
says: 

"So  far  as  these  wails  about  the  bad 
conditions,  such  as  climate,  sanitation,  etc., 
pertaining  in  Mexico,  as  an  old  soldier  I 
say — bosh!  Never  was  there  a  more 
delightful  climate  than  there  is  in  most 
parts  of  Mexico.  Only  in  the  very  north- 
ern parts  is  it  distasteful  and  hard  for  an 
American  to  stand.  And  there  wouldn't 
be  much  fighting  down  there,  believe  me! 

"My  experience  in  Mexico,  fighting 
those  half-breeds,  taught  me  one  thing — 
that  they  will  have  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States  sooner  or  later.  They  are 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  you  can't  have 
scum  on  a  continent  and  still  have  good 
soup! 

"After  the  war  of  '47  we  recommended 
that  at  least  the  northern  part  of  Mexico 
and  Lower  California  be  annexed,  and  the 
recommendation  still  holds  good.  We've 
got  to  save  Mexico  to  save  ourselves! 

"Oh,  I  wish  the  good  Lord  would  drop 
forty  years  off  these  ninety  of  mine,  and 
I'd  guarantee  to  deliver  that  Huerta  bunch 
over  to  the  United  States.  I'd  like  nothing 
better  than  to  shoot  my  way  through  a 
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litre  arc  two  cigars  of  different  shapes.  If  these  cigars  were 
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If  you  desire,  you  may  order  fifty  of  each  on  the  same  terms. 

Consider.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  pay  for  these  cigars  is 
answered  entirely  by  whether  or  not  you  like  them.  I  am  willing  to  take  all 
the  risk  because  I  make  them  and  know  their  worth. 
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bunch  of  impertinent  CO  wards!  Why. 
that's  a  job  any  real  soldier  would  like 
just  to  warm  up  before  breakfast — that  is. 
at  least,  the  kind  of  soldiers  we  had  back 
there  in  '47!" 

HOW  DAVIS  GOT  A  STORY 

JUST  what  we  are  doing  down  in  Mexico, 
if  it  is  not  war,  remains  for  some  bril- 
liant American  newspaper  paragrapher  to 
describe.  At  present  it  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  thing  that  is  most  disturbing:  when 
hitting  Mexico  over  the  head  with  a  club  we 
must  be  continually  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
Mexico  will  understand  that  our  offices  are 
really  beneficent  and  that  we  onljr  wish  to 
"swat  that  fly.*'  Among  those  who  have 
felt  the  discomfort  of  this  uncertainty  are 
the  war  correspondents.  If  there  is  no  war. 
why  war  correspondents?  If  there  is  war, 
why  is  there  no  fighting  to  furnish  gory 
details  for  the  wraiting  newspaper  columns? 
If  there  is  neither  war  nor  no  war,  then 
what's  the  answer?  The  correspondents 
have  solved  the  riddle  mainly  by  filling 
their  papers  with  fascinating  accounts  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  various  Mexican 
tribes,  home-life  on  the  dreadnoughts,  rep- 
artee of  the  officers'  mess,  and  such  thrill- 
ing et  cetera.  But  recently  topics  began  to 
run  dry.  Something  must  be  done;  and  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  was  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  forthwith  planned  an  invasion 
of  the  interior  and  a  descent  upon  Mexico 
City,  single-handed.  Realizing  the  supe- 
riority of  the  stylograph  over  the  machete, 
he  set  forth  undaunted.  Unfortunately, 
the  Mexicans,  and  particularly  Mexican 
generals,  were  short  on  humor  and  long  on 
a  general  suspicion  of  anything  that  looked 
like  a  gringo.  The  result  was,  that  Mr. 
Davis's  war-story,  written  at  Vera  Cruz  on 
his  return,  became  little  more  than  a  plain- 
tive apologia.  The  Tribune  records  it  as 
follows: 

In  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
Americans  know  that  with  Mexico  they 
are  not  at  war;  they  know  the  mediators 
are  at  work  and  peace  reigns;  they  know 
any  Mexican  can  travel  as  freely  through 
the  United  States  as  any  Englishman  or 
Swede;  they  know  that  if  he  says.  "1 
am  a  Mexican,"  they  will  reply.  ••Wel- 
come to  our  city."  but  the  Mexican  does 
not  know  that;  his  mind  can  not  grasp  the 
nice  distinctions  between  occupying  his 
territory  and  invading  it. 

His  chief  seaport  has  boon  captured  by 
bullet  and  shell,  his  customs  duties  seized, 
his  post-office  confiscated,  his  supplies  of 
food  stopt  so  completely  that  up  at  Mexico 
( 'it  v  he  goes  to  bed  hungry,  and  his  fellow 
countrymen  have  been  killed,  and  he  does 
not  know  that  that  is  not  war.  It  is  like 
the  man  who  says:  "Why  run  from  that 
dog?  Don't  you  know  a  barking  dog 
doesn't  bite?" 

"Yes,"  says  the  other  man.  "I  know 
that,  you  know  that,  but  the  dog  does  not 
know  that." 

The  Mexican  does  not  know  that  peace 
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smiles.  I  have  just  traveled  to  Mexico 
City,  and  by  order  of  tho  police  have  re- 
turned, and  during  the  two  days  going  and 
two  days  returning  and  the  day  the  police 
allowed  me  to  remain  in  the  city  I  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  Mexican,  including  Gen- 
eral  Maas,  who  did  not  think  his  people 
and  mine  were  at  war,  and  they  not  only 
think  that  way  but  act  that  way. 

From  refugees  I  had  heard  this,  but  was 
skeptical,  for  at  Vera  Cruz  the  correspon- 
dents look  on  the  stories  told  by  refugees 
with  suspicion.  Technically,  they  class 
them  with  the  wounded-man  story.  That 
means  they  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated  and 
hysterical.  Whenever  a  refugee  told  me 
his  train  had  been  stoned,  that  he  had  been 
dragged  from  it  and  cast  into  jail,  where  he 
was  robbed  and  beaten  and  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  I  did  not  believe  him. 

When  I  started  to  make  the  same  trip  in 
reverse  order  I  planned  to  say  that  an 
American  could  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  City  as  safely  and  pleasantly  as 
from  New  York  to  Toronto,  but  he  can  not. 
For  the  fact  that  he  can't  the  Mexican  is  re- 
sponsible; but,  tho  responsible,  he  is  not  to 
be  blamed.  He  acts  just  as  we  will  act 
when  we  declare  war. 

The  difficulty  now  is  that  while  the  Amer- 
ican in  Mexico  considers  himself  a  tourist 
and  entitled  to  protection,  the  Mexican  re- 
gards him  as  the  hated  invader  and  friend 
of  the  traitors  Villa  and  Carranza — and 
that  different  point  of  view  leads  to  trouble. 

If  finally  war  is  declared,  we  can  come 
out  squarely  as  enemies  and  things  will  run 
more  smoothly. 

When,  on  May  7,  I  left  Vera  Cruz  for 
Mexico  City,  other  Americans  on  the  train 
were  Medill  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  who, 
tho  a  Bull  Moose  national  committeeman, 
consents  to  act  as  war  correspondent  for 
The  Times,  of  London;  Frederick  Palmer,  a 
veteran  correspondent  of  six  wars,  and 
Adam  Weimer,  a  German- American,  in  the 
Mexican  National  Bank. 

For  three  miles  we  were  carried  by  train 
to  where  for  the  next  three  miles  the  track 
is  destroyed.  There  Captain  Richardson, 
commanding  the  train  guard,  advanced  to 
meet  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  patrol  under  a  flag  of  truce.  This 
flag,  carried  by  an  orderly,  was,  I  ob- 
served, on  ordinary  occasions  a  bath-towel. 
Whether  this  was  intended  on  the  part  of 
the  orderly  as  a  subtle  insult  to  our  Mexi- 
can brothers,  I  can  not  say,  but  certainly 
there  is  nothing  less  likely  to  bring  peace 
to  the  mind  of  a  Mexican  than  a  bath- 
towel. 

For  the  three-mile  trek  a  speculative 
Indian  was  renting  ponies,  and  the  Amer- 
icans each  chartered  one.  We  did  not 
know  that  our  more  fortunate  state  would 
lead  those  who  walked  to  unload  upon  us 
their  bundles,  bags,  and  babies,  but  that 
is  what  happened,  and,  unburdened  by  a 
baby  in  his  arms,  a  small  boy  on  his  back, 
and  another  on  the  saddle-bags  clasping 
him  around  the  neck,  the  man  who  walked 
got  the  best  of  it. 

It  was  a  most  picturesque  procession. 
For  half  a  mile  straggled  a  few  foreigners 
and  many  Mexicans  returning  to  Mexico 
City.  The  women  were  in  inevitable  nun- 
like black,  the  men  in  tailless  shirts,  with 
trousers  so  tight  it  was  impossible  to  see 
how  they  got  their  feet  in  or  out,  and  hats 
so  gigantic  that  three  men  coming  toward 
you  look  like  a  distant  view  of  the  Sierra 
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Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd.,  London,  Canada 

Holeproof   Hosiery   Co.,  10  Church 

Alley,  Liverpool,  England 


Holeproof ffc 

JLJL      FOR  w/mEN,  WOMEN  JLJ.  AN 


By  invitation,  mem- 
ber of  Rice  Leaders 
of  the  World 

Association 


•C*<*~M 


$1.50  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs  of 
men's;  $2.00  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs 
of  women's  and  children's;  $1.00  per  box 
for  four  pairs  of  infants'.  Above  boxes 
guaranteed  six  months.  $1.00  per  box  for 
three  pairs  of  children's,  guaranteed 
three  months.  $2.00  per  box  for  three 
piiirs  of  men's  silk  Holeproof  socks.  $3.00 
per  box  for  three  pairs  of  women's  silk 
Holeproof  stockings.  Boxes  of  silk  guar- 
anteed three  months. 


Holeproof 

FOR  WOMEN 


Write  for  the  free  book 
about  Holeproof  Silk 
Gloves,  and  ask  for  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who 
sells  them.  These  are  the 
durable,  stylish  gloves 
that  every  woman  has 
wanted.  Made  in  all 
sizes,  lengths  and  colors. 
(557) 


Underwear    De    Luxe  | 

That's  what  they  all  say  when  they  see 


Morris 

flexible, 
closed  crotch 
patent  applied  for 


Union  Suit 

$1.00 


The    finest    garment    that 
ever  came  within  reach  of 

It's  different,  and  the  difference  (the  closed  crotch)  makes 
it  the  most  comfortable,  practical  union  suit  for  summer  wear. 
Cool,  checked  nainsook;  neat,  staunch  workmanship;  roomy  cut. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  us  his  name,  your  size  and  as 
many  dollars  as  you  want  suits.     Boys'  sizes  75c. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed — or  money  bach 

Eutaw  and  Franklin  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


I  jftorasi  &  Company 


mm 


Capacity  of  Morris  plant  6800  garments  daily 

minimi 
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YOU  signers  of  checks,  writers  of  letters, 
keepers  of  books  and  makers  of  records 
— here  is  a  new  ink.  Carter's  Inx  are 
well  known  for  their  brilliancy,  smooth- 
ness and  permanency. 

Carter's 
Pencraft 

Combined 
Office  and  Fountain  Pen 

Ink 

13   especially    famous 

because  it  is  equally 

adapted  to  fountain 
pens  and  regular  steel  pens.  Pencraft  Ink  writes  a 
blue  and  dries  jet  black.  It  will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
All  the  best  stationers  have  it  in  various  sizes  at 
prices  from  $1 .00  (quart)  to  15c  per  bottle. 

After  all,  no  ink  like  Carter': 

The  Carter's  Ink  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


New  York 


Chicago 


Montreal 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing  Inks,  Adhesloes,  Tut>e- 
writer  Ribbons  and  Carbon  Papers  In  America. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY       REBUILT 


Jf  Save  $2!j  to  $50  on  manufacturers'  prices. 
Buf  our  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
Neareit-to-uew  on  the  market.  Have 
trademark  and  guarantee  like  new  ma- 
chine!. Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  highly 
polished,  and  perfect  in  appearance.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  We  are  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  concern  in  the  world. 

Branch  stores  in  leading  cities.    Write  for  catalog  of  standard  makes. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  346  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


A  Pioneer  in  Science 

Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
Cambridge,  England,  reviews  the  remark- 
able Career  of  Roger  Bacon,  in 

THE    HOMILETIC    REVIEW 

For  June 
Per  Copy.  30  Cent*.      Per  Year.  S3.  00 

FUNK     &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY 


334-360  Fourth    Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Nevada   Mountains,  and   with   these 
Indian  eargadores  staggering  under  trunks, 
boxes,  bundles  of  bed-linen,  cooking-pans, 
babies,  and  fighting  cocks. 

On  cither  side  of  the  roadbed  were  the 
ashes  of  funeral  pyres  of  ties  and  iron  bed- 
plates, twisted  in  fire,  and  beyond  them 
land  as  level  as  an  African  veldt,  but 
crowded  with  all  the  foliage  and  flowers  of 
the  tropics. 

Sometimes  we  rode  between  groves  of 
cocoanut  palms  or  manigua,  all  yellow  like 
our  forsythia,  or  ceiba^trees  hung  with  poor 
relations  of  the  orchid,  or  giant  morning 
glories,  the  scarlet  tullipan  and  papaya 
mango-trees,  banana  palms  all  heavy  with 
fruit,  and  wild  flowers  of  many  colors,  from 
pale  pink  to  the  richest  purple,  to  which  the 
Mexicans  could  give  no  name. 

As  our  strange  procession  staggered, 
panting  and  sweating,  through  this  jungle, 
it  made  one  think  of  the  marches  of  the 
early  days  of  '49,  when  the  gold-seekers 
crossed  the  isthmus. 

At  Tembladeras  their  escort  bade  them 
good-by,  and  they  entrained.  From  then 
on,  as  Mr.  Davis  says,  they  saw  no  more 
"the  man  in  khaki";  all  was  Mexican. 
Soldiers  there  were  in  great  numbers,  and 
in  every  sort  of  uniform,  busy  with  the 
shiftless  occupations  of  a  decidedly  lax 
camp-life.  To  the  "invaders"  they  paid 
no  attention  at  all,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  companions  were  not  so  much  as 
questioned  until  they  arrived  at  Paso  del 
Macho.  Here  trouble  awaited  them,  in  the 
following  form: 

When  General  Maas  and  his  Federals  re- 
treated from  Vera  Cruz  it  was  here  that  he 
halted.  Paso  del  Macho  is  a  village  so 
prest  for  room  that  they  have  crowded  into 
the  shedlike  station  the  headquarters  of 
the  General.  The  long  table  where  usually 
the  passengers  eat  and  the  public  bar  were 
presided  over  by  an  Indian  squaw  smoking 
a  cigaret. 

For  an  hour,  we  sat  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  General,  and  had  he  wished  to  ex- 
amine our  credentials  he  had  only  to  raise 
his  voice  and  we  would  have  presented 
them,  but  for  a  Mexican  general  that  meth- 
od of  procedure  was  too  simple  and  direct. 
Whether  he  wanted  to  impress  us  or  scare 
us,  he  certainly  succeeded  in  scaring  us. 
We  can  not  guess,  but  we  know  he  went 
about  getting  what  he  wanted  in  the  way 
calculated  to  give  us  the  most  trouble. 

Trouble  began  when  a  lieutenant  drest 
like  a  motorist  on  a  Havana  trolley-car 
told  me  to  come  with  him.  I  asked  why, 
and  he  said  "  silencio."  So  I  silencioed,  but 
at  the  same  time  winked  at  McCormick  to 
get  busy  and  effect  a  rescue. 

He  gave  me  a  high  sign  that  he  would, 
and  went  to  get  Weimer,  our  guide,  inter- 
preter, and  friend.  The  lieutonant  led  me 
to  an  open  place,  whero  were  four  boys, 
not  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  wore 
uniforms  of  blue  drill,  their  bare  feet  were 
in  sandals  of  bullhide,  and  their  head-gear 
did  not  match,  but  I  noticed  their  rifles  and 
bayonets  did. 

It  was  the  only  moment  when  I  felt  we 
were  in  real  danger.  We  were  ordered  not 
to  talk  to  one  another  or  with  the  outside. 
Weimer  was  not  allowed  to  communi- 
cate.    For  a  long  time  we  sat  in  eloquent 


There's  a  Starrett  Hack  Saw 
for  Every  Job 

Perhaps  you  have  a  little  job  at 
home  of  sawing  a  piece  of  pipe  or 
brass  tubing.  Well,  there  is  a  Star- 
rett  hack  saw  blade  and  frame  just 
the  thing  for  the  home  owner,  and 
the  outfit  doesn't  cost  much,  either. 
Or  maybe  you  have  a  job  in  your 
shop  of  cutting  a  lot  of  steel  shafting 
on  a  power  machine?  If  so,  there  is  a 
Starrett  blade  well  suited  for  that 
work,  too. 

Every  style  of  Starrett  saw  is  well 
tested  in  our  huge  factory,  so  we  know 
that  the  number  and  set  of  the  teeth 
and  the  temper  of  our  special  tungsten 
steel  are  just  suited  to  the  particular 
work  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Starrett  hack  saws  are  as  good  as 
Starrett  Tools;  the  World's  Standards 
for  Precision.  You  can  buy  Starrett 
Tools  and  hack  saws  at  any  good 
hardware  store. 

Send  for  our  new,  free,  320-page 
catalog  No.  20S.C,  showing  the 
styles  you  need,  and  their  prices 


■12-32S 


c^\e  LS.Starrett  Co. 

eWorld's  Qreatest  TTbolmahers 

AthoI,Mass. 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  k.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eves, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as 
prolongs  sleep.  Sent  postpaidfor  25  cents. 
NIGHT  MFG.  CO.. 3  Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge,  Bass. 


How  often  has  this 
happened  to  you  ? 
Don't  let  it  hap- 
pen again — get 
real,  uninter- 
rupted tire  serv- 
ice by  using  Lee 
Puncture-  Proof 
PneumaticTires. 


uncuired  Again! 


No  Punctures 

— that  is  guaranteed. 

These  pneumatic  tires  must  give  all  the 
added  service  we  claim  or  every  extra  penny 
paid  is  refunded. 

You  cannot  lose.  You  have  much  to  gain. 
Why  not  write  today  for  Pamphlet  L," 
showing  that  money-back  guarantee  ? 

Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Conahohocken,  Pa. 


SMILE  AT  MILES 
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silence;  then,  to  keep  my  mind  off  past 
sins  and  possible  future,  I  got  out  my 
blacking-brushes  and  in  spite  of  trembling 
lingers  improved  the  appearance  of  my 
shoes.  So  did  McCormick,  but  ho  is  hotter 
polishing  sentences  for  a  Progressive  plat- 
form than  boots.  After  what  seemed  a 
long  time  the  lieutenant  returned  and  we 
were  marched  back  to  Gonoral  Maas.  War 
existed,  he  said,  and  Americans  could  not 
visit  "City  Mexico,"  as  he  exprest  it. 

English,  French,  oven  Chinese,  can  go, 
but  not  Americans.  As  Palmer  was  writing 
for  an  American  paper  only,  Maas  ordered 
him  back  to  Vera  Cruz.  As  McCormick 
and  myself  are  writing  for  English  and 
Canadian  papers  he  assumed  wo  wore  Eng- 
lish, and  while  we  did  not  say  we  were 
English,  we  did  not  contradict  him. 

My  orders  from  my  papers  were  to  go 
to  Mexico  City,  and  at  the  moment  did  not 
meet  the  opportunity  for  standing  in  a 
chair  and  singing,  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  Besides,  saying  you  are  an 
American  always  sounds  so  like  boasting. 
From  the  train  we  waved  to  Palmer,  who, 
surrounded  by  soldiers,  looked  very  lone- 
some, and  pushed  on  to  Orizaba,  where  the 
train  halted  for  the  night. 

There  is  a  monument  there  to  the  citizens 
who,  in  1847,  were  killed  fighting  the 
Americans.  When  the  next  morning,  as  I 
walked  out  to  see  the  city  before  the  train 
started,  I  found  placards  hanging  in  all  the 
shop  windows,  reminding  people  of  this 
monument  and  urging  them  to  kill  all 
Americans  and  give  no  quarter,  my  desire 
to  see  more  of  the  city  soon  passed. 

At  the  station  a  drunken  brakeman  tried 
to  make  trouble  for  us  because  we  were 
Americans,  and  wanted  to  put  us  off  the 
train,  but  his  antagonism  was  mostly 
pulque,  and  he  is  mentioned  only  because 
he  was  the  only  private  citizen  who  showed 
us  the  least  rudeness  or  hostility. 

It  was  the  public  officials  who  gave  us 
trouble.  At  Orizaba  pines  took  the  place 
of  palms,  and  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
Pica  de  Orizaba  was  snow.  We  still  wore 
the  clothing  worn  the  day  before  in  Vera 
Cruz,  where  the  heat  is  the  moist  heat  of 
the  Kongo  and  Nagasaki,  and  by  noon  we 
were  shivering  with  cold. 

The  train  was  so  crowded  the  people 
were  jammed  like  cattle  in  aisles  and  hung 
from  the  platforms,  but  no  physical  dis- 
comfort could  spoil  the  beauty  of  the 
journey.  The  ride  between  Orizaba  and 
Esperanza,  around  the  mountain  peaks, 
with  bays  and  oceans  of  green  farmlands 
below,  itself  should  repay  any  one  who 
visits  Mexico. 

At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after  standing 
for  hours  and  without  food,  we  arrived  in 
the  city,  where  McCormick  was  met  by  E. 
T.  Oakley,  local  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  of  London.  He  had  engaged  rooms 
for  us  at  the  Palacio  Hotel.  Many  hotel- 
runners  were  rushing  and  shouting  through 
the  crowd.  A  man,  much  excited,  showed 
me  what  I  thought  was  a  hotel-runner's 
badge. 

I  said,  "I  am  going  to  Palacio."  He 
said,  "No,  you  are  going  to  police  head- 
quarters." It  turned  out  he  was  right. 
They  did  not  tell  us  why  we  were  arrested. 
The  detectives  put  an  American  named 
Schuler,  a  Missourian,  for  two  years  in 
business  in  Mexico,  in  a  cab  with  me. 
Neither  was  he  told  why  he  was  arrested. 

As  we  were  led  to  the  magistrate's  room 


PLUMBING  •  FIXTURES 


■ 


r  ^HE  name,  reputation,  and  appearance 
-■-  of  'Standard"  plumbing  fixtures  should 
make  your  choice  of  bathroom  equipment 
easy.  Their  sanitary  quality  and  moderate  cost  make 
them  the  best  at  any  price. 

"Modern  Bathrooms" — Everyone  who  is  planning  to  build 
should  send  for  a  copy  of  '  Modern  Bathrooms" — 100  pages  in 
color.  It  shows  practical,  modern  bathrooms  at  costs  ranging  from 
578.00  to  5600.00  with  prices  of  each  fixture  in  detail.  Floor 
plans,  ideas  for  decoration,  tiling,  accessories,  together  with  model 
equipment  for  kitchens  and  laundries,  are  also  shown.      Sent  free. 


Genuine  ".Standard*  fixtures  for  the  home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Iilack  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first  qual- 
ity of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and    thus    meet    the    require- 


ments of  those  who  demand  'Standard" 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  "Standard"  fix- 
tures, with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub- 
stitution of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
"Standard"  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) 
and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


Standard  <$anitatg  iPfe.  Co.    Dept.  35,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York  .  .  35  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  .  900  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Philadelphia  .  1215  Walnut  Street 
Toronto. Can.  .  59  Richmond  St..  E. 
Pittsburgh  .  .  106  Federal  Street 
St.  Louis      .     100  N.    Fourth  Street 


San  Francisco  .  719  Rialto  Bldg. 
Erie,  Pa.  .  .  17-19  West  11th  St. 
Cincinnati  .  .  633  Walnut  Street 
Nashville.  .  315  Tenth  Avenue,  S. 
New  Orleans  .  .  .  846  Baronne  St. 
Montreal,  Can.   .  215  Coristine  Bldg. 


London.  E.  C.  57-60  Holborn  Viaduct 
Houston,  Tex.  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo,  0.  .  .  311-321  Erie  Street 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  .  212  Losoya  Street 


Boston 


1S6  Devonshire  Street    Cleveland 


.     .     4505  Euclid  Ave. 


Louisville  .       319-23  W.  Main  Street    Hamilton.  Can.  20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  bat- 
tery. A  small,  compact  instru- 
ment held  iigntnst  the  ear, 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tonesvery  effectivel  y ; 
no"buzzing."  Manufactured  in 
onrsurgi'al  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TltlAli  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  you. 
In  writing  today  for  illus- 
trated booklet,  please  mention 
our  booklet  No.  7. 


coa.ociATCO 


OPTICIAN 

Manufacturers  of  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
337  I  ill  li  Avenue,   \.-w  York 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  MUSGROVE,  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covers  every  phase 
of  his  subject  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner. 
Some  of  his  chapter  headings  are:  Breakdowns — 
The  Danger  Signal — Health — The  Value  of  Health 
— Rewards  and  Penalties — The  Human  Engine 
and  How  to  Stoke  It — What  to  Eat — How  to  Eat 
Food — How  Much  Food  to  Take — Fresh  Air — Ex- 
ercise— Baths  and  Bathing  — Rest — Sleep — Holi- 
days— Recreation — Hobbies — Work — Worry,  Etc. 

i2mo,  cloth.      $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.07. 

FUNK      &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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For  the  Superb  Residence 
Or  the  Simplest  Cottage 


Send  For  This  Tin 


which  shows  the  clear,  soft 
tones  of  Ripolin  Enamel  Paint. 
Bend  this  strip  make  any  test 
to  prove  to  yourself  that  Rip- 
olin is  so  elastic  and  tenacious 
that  it  cannot  peel,  flake  or 
blister.  This  strip  will  show 
you  why  Ripolin  retains  its 
freshness  year  after  year  with- 
out repainting,  but  merely 
cleaning. 


for  professional  decorating  or  home  tinkering,"  Rip- 
olin Enamel  Paint  gives  the  utmost  beauty  of  effect  at 
the  lowest  square-foot  cost  per  year. 

This  is  because  Ripolin  never  loses  its  flawless  surface 
or  purity  of  color.  You  escape  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  re-painting — simple  cleaning  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Made  in  Holland  by  the  old  Dutch  hand  process,  Ripolin  is  the  most  satisfactory  enamel  paint 
that  money  can  bu\ — either  in  that  brilliant  high  gloss  like  glass,  or  in  a  beautiful  eggshell 
finish,  or  absolutely  flat.  Any  tint  desired  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  color  ground  in  oil 
with  white  Ripolin.    Its  ease  of  application,  enormous  covering  capacity,  and  extreme  durability 

make  it  the  most  economical  as  well.  A  gallon  will  cover 
from  500  to  700  square  feet  depending  upon  the  surface. 
Your  painter  or  decorator  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  showing  residences,  exclusive  clubs  and  palatial 
hotels  finished  with  Ripolin.  With  it  we  will  send  the  Ripolin  coated 
strip  of  tin  mentioned  above.  Also  name  of  the  Ripolin  dealer  in  your 
territory. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

93  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        661  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

68  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Importers  and  Distributors  of  Ripolin  for  the  L) nited  States  and  Canada 


NOTE  SEAL  ON 
EVERY  CAN 


Ripolin  adds  to  the  superb 

appearance  of 
high  grade  a  partment  houses 


In  Hospitals:  Ripolin's  porcelain' 

like  surface  stands 
constant  scrubbing  and  sterilizing 


proves  Ripolin  s 
value  for  seashore  residences 


Architects  will  find  full  RIPOLIN  specifications  in  Sweet's  Index,  Page   18S5 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  mescaRe  to  girls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  M.D.  A 
new  book  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and  foster  the  highest  attributes  of  womanly 
character.    $  i  .oo  net ;  by  mail  $  I .  I  o. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  GIRLS 


$2.00  A  MONTH  FOR  THE 

Don't  worry  over  the  cost  of  many  books,  if  you 
are  a  preacher  just  starting.  See  what  the  New 
Schaff-Herzog  will  save  you  in  books.  It  can  be 
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Despite  A  Weak  Heart 


1  saw  through  the  open  door  A.  J.  Sutton, 
of  the  Washington  Pd**,  whom  I  had  met 
in  Vera  Cruz.  He  beckoned  to  nie.  I 
asked  if  I  might  go  to  him,  but  was  told  he 
was  ineomunicado.  When  Schuler  was 
taken  away  I  promised  to  take  word  of  his 
arrest  to  the  Brazilian  Legation,  where 
MoConniok  and  I  were  driven  by  a  detec- 
tive and  an  inspector  of  police. 

There  we  found  Walter  C.  W'hiffen,  for 
four  years  the  local  correspondent  of  The 
Associated  Press,  who  had  come  up  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  lock  up  his  house  and  draw 
his  money  from  the  bank;  and  tho  he 
could  settle  his  affairs  in  a  few  hours  and 
return  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  had  been  locked  up 
by  the  police  two  days. 

We  waited,  guarded  by  detectives,  while 
Cardozo  de  Oliviera,  the  Brazilian  Minis- 
ter, the  police  inspector,  and  Dantin,  for- 
merly counselor  of  our  embassy,  consid- 
ered our  case.  Dantin  has  been  threatened 
with  arrest,  and  now  takes  refuge  in  the 
Brazilian  Legation,  where  he  has  been  in- 
defatigable in  helping  Americans  who  are 
more  fortunate  than  himself  and  are  free 
to  Leave  Mexico. 

After  an  hour  we  were  called  in  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  deliberations.  It  was 
most  astonishing.  The  inspector  had  taken 
all  the  tricks.  The  Minister  explained  to 
us  we  could  go  free  if  we  promised  the  in- 
spector that  we  would  return  to  Vera  Cruz 
by  the  first  train,  which  was  leaving  in 
twenty-four  hours;  that  while  the  war 
lasted  wre  would  not  return  to  Mexico  City, 
and  that  while  in  the  city  we  would  not  try- 
to  send  out  letters  or  cable;  that  until  the 
train  started  we  would  remain  in  jail. 


JUICE  " 


LATHAM,  VETERAN,  STEPS 
TO  BAT 


T  N  this  country,  where  everything  from 
*■  the  tallest  sky-scraper  to  the  most 
octopodian  corporation,  is  comparatively 
youthful,  every  man  can  be  his  own  his- 
torian. Practically  every  human  being 
over  sixteen  can  remember  the  early  days 
of  something  or  other,  and  nearly  every  one 
of  these  comes  forward  sooner  or  later  to  tell 
about  it.  As  for  the  older  fellows,  their 
audience  grows  every  year,  and  some  of 
them  have  slipt  so  into  the  habit  of  con- 
stant reminiscence  that  they  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  remembering  anything  that  has 
happened  in  the  last  quarter-century.  As 
"Juice"  Latham  says,  "They  all  do  it!" 
And  he  ought  to  know.  Hasn't  he  sat  back 
with  his  fifty  years  of  baseball  experience 
and  Listened  to  those  countless  ones  who 
know  "what  baseball  used  to  be"?  For  in 
the  Line  of  baseball  these  voluntary  his- 
torians are  perhaps  more  incorrigibly  rem- 
iniscent than  in  any  other.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  yarns  about  the  old  days,  and  one 
hears  them  and  their  variations  everywhere. 
And  that  is  why  "Juice"  Latham  hung 
back  when  a  representative  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  tried  to  get  a  few  hints 
on  antediluvian  ballistics  out  of  him.  But 
"Juice"  was  one  of  the  great  ones  in  his 
day,  and  an  interview  was  worth  the  price 
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of  a  little  coaxing.     The  writer  describes 
Mr.  Latham  briefly: 

At  present  he  is  not  much  to  look  at — 
just  an  old  man  with  a  rusty  old  black  suit, 
one  eye  useless  and  a  bleary  expression 
around  the  other  eye,  which  givos  him  a 
peculiarly  wistful  look.  Turn  now  to  an- 
other picture — the  Latham  who  played 
with  Al  Spalding  in  the  Boston  nine  of 
1875,  who  captured  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
letics in  '82 — and  you  see  a  different  person. 
Well  set  up,  his  broad  shoulders  and  fleshy 
face  hinting  at  the  corpulency  of  these 
days,  the  George  Latham  who  spiked  (hem 
at  first  all  over  the  United  States  between 
the  years  of  1868  and  1888  was  a  king  in 
his  chosen  sport. 

As  has  hitherto  been  intimated,  "Juice" 
was  not  very  anxious  to  loosen  up. 

"They  all  do  it,"  he  complained  as  he 
hugged  his  light  coat  around  Ids  shoulders 
to  ward  off  the  chill  spring  air  that  nips  to 
the  bones  of  any  old  man — even  an  old- 
time  ball-player.  "I  seen  more  bunk  from 
kids  that  think  they  know  something  about 
the  old  days  than  you  could  shake  a  stick 
at.  Then  I  horn  in  and  say  a  few  kind 
words,  and  everybody  says  here  comes  an- 
other old  fool.     Huh? 

"There's  more  four-flushing  than  there 
used  to  be  in  the  old  days.  Then  fellows 
didn't  get  soft-headed  from  wearing  masks 
and  lily-handed  from  using  gloves  the  way 
they  do  now.  I  misremember  what  it  was 
we  used  to  call  the  guys  with  press-agents, 
but  1  guess  that's  just  as  well — 'cause  it 
wasn't  fit  to  print. 

"Baseball?  Me?  Say,  I've  been  playing 
baseball  ever  since  I  can  remember.  When 
1  was  a  kid  I  used  to  play  in  the  commons. 
Then  I  played  professional  in  the  leagues, 
and  now  that  I've  got  to  be  a  'has-been'  I 
play  it  in  the  newspapers  and  go  down  to 
the  games.  The  baseball  we  played  when 
I  was  in  the  leagues  was  hard  work,  and 
hard  work,  too,  with  no  big  salaries. 

"I  don't  just  remember  how  I  got  started 
in  professional  ball.  We  used  to  have  a 
team  up  in  Utica's  seventh  ward  that  we 
called  the  Lightfoots.  J.  Fred  Maynard 
and  H.  Gilbert  Hart  was  in  it— they're 
pretty  rich  folks  now — and  we  used  to  play 
around  the  city  considerable. 

' '  The  first  professional  ball  I  played  was 
at  Ilion.  Then  I  went  to  Boston  when 
Providence,  Louisville,  and  Hartford  were 
in  the  league,  and  it  was  all  big-time  stuff, 
I  tell  you.  Al  Spalding  was  captain  of  the 
Boston  team  and  Harry  Wright  was  man- 
ager. I  had  been  playing  second  base,  but 
they  put  me  in  at  first  and  I  stayed  with  the 
sack  until  I  quit  playing  professional. 

"It  was  the  biggest  league  of  the  time. 
I  was  twenty-four  years  old  and  I  thought 
I  knew  the  game.  After  I  had  been  training 
with  Spalding  for  a  while  I  found  that  there 
was  a  little  more  to  it  than  I  thought,  but 
I  was  plumb  tickled  when  Wright  let  me 
out  the  latter  part  of  '75  to  go  down  and 
take  hold  of  the  New  Haven  nine  that  was 
getting  ready  to  disband. 

"Well,  I  went.  I  was  captain  and 
first  base,  and  we  stuck  the  season  out. 
Then  I  went  up  to  Canada,  and  till  '76  I 
had  the  Tecumseh  nine  in  London,  Ont. 
I  finished  the  season  of  '76  at  Binghamton, 
which  then  had  a  State  league  nine,  and 
was  under  Homer  Mix.  Mix  was  a  good 
man  at  the  game  and  he  had  some  good 
men  against  him.  As  I  remember  it  now, 
there  was  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany, 
Utica,  Buffalo,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and 
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Paint  is  not  complete  without 


zinc 

Zinc  in  paint  enhances  or  improves 
every  quality  for  which  you  paint.  It  im- 
proves the  looks;  it  improves  the  wear;  it 
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Witness  the  evidence  of  all  the  best  paint 
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their  best  paints. 

Witness  the  practice  of  modern  painters. 
They  always  paint  with  Zinc  paints. 

Are  you  interested?  Then  write  for  the  book, 
"Your  Move." 
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Elmira  in  the  league  with  BinKhamton, 
and  those  were  the  games  that  drew  the 
crowds  and  the  blood. 

"Man  alive!  Baseball  was  baseball  then. 
No  gloves  to  speak  of — nothing  but  a  little 
thin  thing  on  the  hand,  no  fingers  to  it — no 
masks  or  chest-protectors,  and  the  man  at 
first  base  had  no  bigger  glove  than  the 
pitcher.  A  catcher's  hands  used  to  get  raw 
in  a  long  game.  1  remember  that  in  the 
sixteen-inning  game  Utica  played  with  Syr- 
acuse in  '78  our  little  catcher's  hands  were 
blistered.  He  let  a  ball  get  by  him  and  it 
lodged  in  a  wagon  spring  in  the  crowd 
and  the  Syracuse  men  walked  right  in. 
It  had  been  a  tie  score,  but  the  blistered 
hands  and  the  wagon  spring  settled  it.  We 
got  beat. 

"Huh!  Oh,  well,  in  77  I  went  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  played  there  until 
Devlin,  Craver,  and  Nichols  were  expelled 
during  a  row.  Back  to  Utica  in  '78  and  in 
charge  of  the  Utica  team  was  the  next  thing 
on  the  program.  After  that  I  was  captain 
of  every  team  I  played  with.  I  had  got  to 
be  a  pretty  good  first  baseman  hy  that  time, 
and  our  whole  Utica  team  was  some  affair. 

"Eddy  Kennedy  played  left  field,  Will 
Puroell  was  at  right  field  and  pitched;  Bob 
Clack  played  second  base  and  Joe  Roach 
was  catch.  Then  there  was — oh,  wait  a 
minute  till  I  get  that  picture.  It's  the 
only  one  left  of  the  old  team,  and  I  can  tell 
you  better  when  I  get  to  lookin'  at  the  boys. 
See  that  fellow  down  there  in  the  front? 
That's  Hardy  Richardson,  and  the  fellow 
next  to  him  is  Nick  Alcott,  who  pitched  for 
us.  Pitcher's  salary?  Believe  me,  no  one 
had  to  put  salary  limits  on  in  those  days. 
Maybe  Alcott  pulled  down  $175  a  month, 
but  I  doubt  it. 

"Jim  Gifford  managed  the  team  and  I 
played  in  the  same  old  place — first  base. 
Charlie  Smith  was  at  third  base,  Jack 
Richmond  played  short  stop,  and  John  Mc- 
Guiness  played  first  base,  too.  We  used  to 
have  the  worst  games  with  Syracuse  you 
ever  saw.  Every  time  we  had  a  game 
there  was  a  fight.  Well,  that's  getting  away 
from  the  subject. 

"Utica  was  in  a  sort  of  International 
league  then.  I  went  to  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  '79  and  stayed  there  until  the 
team  disbanded.  I  finished  the  season  of 
'79  with  Washington,  and  then  for  the  two 
years  I  had  the  Treasury  Department 
stables  at  Washington  and  stayed  out  of 
baseball  until  '82." 

The  year  1882  was  a  big  year  for  "Juice." 
He  had  the  Athletics  that  year  and  carried 
them  through  a  fine  season.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Louisville,  and  two  years 
later  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  then 
made  a  quick  jump  through  Jersey  City 
to  Utica,  where  he  stayed  till  that  team 
disbanded  in  '87.  Soon  after  that  "Juice" 
withdrew  to  the  bench.  The  writer  com- 
ments as  follows: 

This  is  "Juice"  Latham's  simple  story  of 
a  diamond  career  that  any  man  might  well 
be  proud  of.  He  tells  nothing  of  the  Hying 
jumps  on  which  he  speared  the  sphere  at 
first  time  and  again — nothing  of  the  great 
coaching  that  brought  his  many  teams  to 
victories.  When  Latham  was  on  the 
Utica  team  he  and  his  mates  won  eighteen 
straight  victories,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  Utica  aggregation  was  one  game 
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behind  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  who  wen' 
tied  for  first  place.  Utica  was  offered  the 
championship  and  would  not  take  it.  The 
championship  for  that  year  was  never 
decided. 

As  ho  blinks  at  you  now  and  tolls  you  of 
the  glories  of  the  days  that  were,  it  takes  a 
good  stretch  of  imagination  to  connect  him 
with  the  man  who  captained  the  big  teams 
of  the  old  baseball  world.  "Juice"  does  not 
reminisce  unless  nagged  on,  but  once  he  is 
on  a  tack  he  sees  it  out  to  the  end.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  his  story  of  the  best  play 
he  ever  saw  made.  It  happened — but  lot 
"Juice"  tell  it: 

"It  was  the  greatest  catch  and  throw  I 
ever  saw  and  it  was  made  by  Dicky  John- 
son, who  used  to  play  with  Boston.  He  was 
playing  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  day  it 
happened  and  the  batter  hit  a  hard  line 
ball  out  toward  center  field,  where  Dicky 
held  down  his  job.  That  boy  was  a  great 
runner,  but  when  he  started  for  the  ball  it 
didn't  look  like  one  chance  in  ten  that  he'd 
get  it. 

"There  was  a  man  on  third.  Let's  see. 
Yes,  it  was  the  Norfolk  team  that  we  were 
playing  that  day.  Well,  Dicky  ran  at  that 
ball,  picked  it  out  of  the  air  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  then  he  threw  the  runner 
out  at  home.  It  was  a  great  play.  Of 
course  they  put  on  some  of  the  fancy  kind 
nowadays,  but  I'm  willing  to  bet  that  there 
isn't  a  play  made  on  National  or  American 
grounds  that  we  didn't  do  ourselves.  We 
hadn't  the  grounds,  but  we  made  the  plays. 
The  game  allowed  seven  balls  in  those  days, 
and  you  could  call  for  the  kind  you  wanted 
— high  ball,  fair  ball,  or  low  ball — and  the 
pitcher  had  to  give  it  to  you." 


Why  We  Oppose  Pockets  for  Women. — 

1.  Because    pockets    are    not    a    natural 
right. 

2.  Because  the  great  majority  of  women 
do  not  want  pockets.  If  they  did,  they 
would  have  them. 

3.  Because  whenever  women  have  had 
pockets  they  have  not  used  them. 

4.  Because  women  are  expected  to 
carry  enough  things  as  it  is  without  the 
additional  burden  of  pockets. 

5.  Because  it  would  make  dissension 
between  husband  and  wife  as  to  whose 
pockets  were  to  be  filled. 

6.  Because  it  would  destroy  man's 
chivalry  toward  woman  if  he  did  not  have 
to  carry  all  her  things  in  his  pockets. 

7.  Because  men  are  men  and  women  are 
women.  We  must  not  fly  in  the  face  of 
nature. 

8.  Because  pockets  have  been  used  by 
men  to  carry  tobacco,  pipes,  whisky  flasks, 
chewing-gum,  and  compromising  letters. 
We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  women 
would  use  them  more  wisely. — New  York 
Tribune. 


IMPORTANT    TO    SUBSCRIBERS! 

CONCERNING  VACATION   CHANGE 
OF   ADDRESS 

When  notifying  The  Literary  Digest 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 
This  notice  should  reach  us  about  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


He  Mops  In  Misery  Without  B.  V.  D. 


A 


typical  summer  day — a  typical  office  scene — a  round 
of  smiles  at  the  mingled  discomfort  and  discomfiture  of 
the  man  who  hasn't  found  out  that  B.  V.  D.  is  "the 
first  aid"  to  coolness.  You,  of  course,  have  B.  V.  D.  on  or 
ready  to  put  on.     If  not,  march  to  the  nearest  store  and  get  it. 

For  your  own  welfare,  fix  this  label  firmly  in  your  mind  and  make  the  salesman  show  it 
to  you.     If  he  can't  or  won't,  ixialk  out!    On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 

IaadeTforthe^ 


B.VD. 


(Trade Mark  Reg.  U. S.Pat. Off . 
and  Foreign  Countries) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c,  7Sc., 
J1.00  and  Ji.so  the  Garment. 

B.V.D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.S.A. 
4-30-07)  Ji.oo,  $1.50,  $ 2.00.  ?3.oo 
and  Ss.oo  the  Suit. 

The 
B.  V.  D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 

London  Selling  Agency :  66,  Aldermanbury,  E 

ir.SA  J£ 


COLORADO 

For  Your  Vacation— Board  $7.00  to 
$10.00  per  Week 


Do  little  mistakes  and  little  troubles 
nearly  drive  you  distracted?  A  short  va- 
cation in  wonderful  Colorado  will  put  you 
up  to  par  again. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  soothing  than 
a  trip  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines'  "Rocky 
Mountain  Limited" — every  morning  from 
Chicago  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Pueblo. 

None  of  the  annoyances  of  ordinary 
travel — your  comfort  and  ease  is  looked 
after  by  courteous  employes.  They  are 
there  to  see  that  you  have  a  pleasant  trip. 
Steel  sleepers,  observation-club  car.  beau- 
tiful, diner. 

The  "Colorado  Flyer"  and  oth«r  fast 
trains  on  convenient  schedules  every  day 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis.  Fin- 
est, modern  all-steel  equipment. 

We  maintain  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  im- 
portant cities.  Our  representatives  are 
travel  experts,  who  will  help  you  plan  a 
wonderful  and  an  economical  vacation, 
give  you  full  information  about  hotels, 
camps,  boarding  places,  and  look  after 
every  detail  of  your  trip. 

Write  today  to  L.  M.  Allen,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  721  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago. 

Low  fares  June  1  to  September  30. 


ROUND 
HE 
ORLD 


$tt»o.H 


A  Trip  de  Luxe  to  trie  most  wonderful,  in- 
■*^-  teresting  and  beautiful  lands  on  earth. 
Europe,  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  India,  Java, 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Hawaii,  etc. 
Independent  Trips,  First  Class 
Throughout.  Start  any  time,  any  place, 
either  direction.  Tickets  good  two  years. 
Travelers'  Checks  Good  All  Over  the  World 
Write  for  "$620.65  Independent  World  Trips"  Booklet 
OELRIC'JS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts..  5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
H.  Claussenius&Co.,  Chicago  -  Centra  I  Notional  Bank,  St.  louis 
RobeitCapelle,  San  Francisco  •  Alloway  &  Champion.  Winnipeg 
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*WSEA 

Richelieu  &  Ontario 
Division 

Spend  your 

Vacation 

on  the  cool 

Waters 

of  the 

North 


Enjoy  a  restful  cruise  along  the  most  pic- 
turesque water  route  on  the  continent. 

L'KOM  Niagara  Falls  and  Toronto — across 
the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario — ■ 
through  that  wonderland,  the  Thousand 
Islands— the  thrilling  descent  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Rapids  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  Murray 
Bay  and  Tadousac.  Then  up  the  Saguenay 
River  Canyon  past  Capes  Trinity  and  Eter- 
nity and  into  the  Laurentian  Mountains. 

Other 
Charming  Trips 

Along  the  North  Shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
eastward  towards  the  coast 
of  Labrador;  down  the  South 
Shore  to  Pictou.N.S.;  or  on 
through  to  New  York  City. 

For  particulars  apply  any 
ticket  or  tourist  office,  or 
send  six  cents  postage  for 
illustrated  guide.    Address 

Passenger  Dept. 

CANADA 

STEAMSHIP 

LINES 

Limited 
MONTREAL 


°~  C^s^rtty^B4^*rnU2^Saguen«£/?iver  Canyon  ___ 


Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods,  Country — Fresh  water  lakes — 

Warm  sea-bathing.  Fishing,  Sailing, 

Motoring,  Golf,  Tennis. 

Land  of   Best  Vacations 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

illustrated  booklets,  sent  on  request.     Write  Ad- 
Lng  I  >ept.,  Room  580,  South  Station,  Boston. 

New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford   Railroad 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 
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Genuine 

Walrus  Bag 

ON  APPROVAL 

Ijft  us  it  I  tag  on 

1.  stud 

u>  $r>.(K) — if  not,  return  at 
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Srnd  no  money. 


No  Rest. — "  Are  you  going  to  take  a 
vacation  this  year?  " 

"  No;  I've  got  to  spend  two  weeks  at 
Atlantic  City  with  my  wife." — Phila- 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 


One  Old  Salt  Happy. — Father  Nep- 
tune (to  group  of  mermaids) — "  Well, 
girls,  I  must  say  it's  more  comfortable, 
now  I  can  wade  around  under  an  American 
man-of-war  without  cutting  my  feet  on 
broken  bottles." — Judge. 


Generous. — An  enterprising  young  flor- 
ist, in  order  to  increase  his  trade,  displayed 
this  sign  in  his  window: 

"  We  give  a  packet  of  flower  seeds  with 
every  plant." 

His  competitor  across  the  street  promptly 
sought  to  meet  the  competition  by  placing 
in  his  window  the  following  announcement : 

"  We  give  the  earth  with  every  plant." — 
Tib-Bits. 


Point  of  View. — A  lawyer  was  arguing  a 
case  before  a  certain  judge,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  was  no  love  lost.  The 
judge  listened  for  a  while  with  ill-con- 
cealed impatience,  and  then  burst  out  with: 

"  Tut !  tut !  Mr.  W ,  you  have  your 

points  of  law  all  upside  down !  " 

"  I  don't  doubt  that  they  seem  so  to  your 
Honor,"  replied  Mr.  W.,  "  but  you'll  think- 
differently  when  your  Honor  is  reversed." 
— New  York  Tribune. 


Unkind  to  the  Pigs. — A  minister,  spend- 
ing a  holiday  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  was 
out  walking,  and,  feeling  very  thirsty, 
called  at  a  farmhouse  for  a  drink  of  milk. 
The  farmer's  wife  gave  him  a  large  bowl  of 
milk,  and  while  he  was  quenching  his 
thirst  a  number  of  pigs  got  round  about 
him.  The  minister  noticed  that  the  pigs 
were  very  strange  in  their  manner,  so  he 
said: 

"  My  good  lady,  why  are  the  pigs  so 
excited?  " 

The  farmer's  wife  replied,  "  Sure,  it's  no 
wonder  they  are  excited,  sir;  it's  their  own 
little  bowl  you  are  drinking  out  of  !  " — 
Tit-Bits. 


AUSTINS  SHOPS.  10  Court  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Prize  Contest. — The  ice  trust  having 
offered  a  silver  loving-cup  for  the  best 
excuse  which  might  be  invented  for  raising 
the  price  of  ice  after  the  present  cold 
winter,  we  hopefully  submit  the  following: 

1.  The  ice  being  so  thick  and  heavy,  it 
costs  more  to  handle  it. 

2.  The  blocks  are  so  large  that  there  is 
great  waste  in  cutting  them  up  for  the 
retail  trade. 

'.].  The  ice  is  so  cold  it  freezes  solid  in  the 
storage  houses  and  is  very  difficult  to  get 
out. 

4.  As  the  winter  has  been  so  cold,  the 
su miner  will  necessarily  be  very  hot,  and 
the  demand  for  iee  very  great,  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  will  be  enough  to  go 
around. 

5.  The  ice  being  extra  thick,  extra  cold, 
and  extra  quality  all  through,  it  is  only 
proper    thai    an    extra    price    should    be 

demanded. 

0.   The  price  of  ioe   never  had  any   rela- 
tion to  the  eost  of  production,  anyhow. 
Life. 


DRESS 

AVE  your  mail  ad- 
dressed "care  Wells 
Fargo,  Paris, — "  and 
it  will  always  find  you. 
More  important 
still,  it  will  always  find 
you  promptly. 

Our  new  office  is  in  the  Grand 
Hotel,  near  to  most  of  the  places 
you  are  likely  to  be. 

In  London  our  new  office  is  at  28 
Charles  St.,  Haymarket,  just  around 
the  corner  from  almost  everywhere. 

Convenient  in  location,  these  two 
new  offices  of  ours  are  quite  the 
pleasantest  express  offices  you  have 
ever  known. 

There,  are  clerks  enough  so  that 
you  are  not  kept  waiting, — 

Clerks  who  know  how  to  answer 
promptly  and  correctly  almost  any 
question  you  may  ask,  and  who 
above  all  know  where  to  find  out 
quickly  what  they  don't  know 
themselves. 

Clerks  as  interested  in  helping 
you  pick  out  a  motor  route  or  select 
a  hotel,  in  getting  you  necessary 
memberships  in  foreign  automobile 
clubs,  securing  your  tryptich  or  look- 
ing up  trains,  as  they  are  in  the  hand- 
ling of  express  matter. 

Wherever  you  are  every  Wells 
Fargo  man  is  your  personal  repre- 
sentative, anxious  to  help  in  a  human, 
interested  way. 

Good  reasons  these  for  carrying 
your  money  in  the  form  of 


GOOD  EVERYWHERE 

LONDON      MTrwvnRK-.       PARIS: 
28  Charles  SU    „  Rm,V««L„"   4  rue  S^'be 
Haymarket     SI  Broadway     Grand  Hotel 


INDISPENSABLE 

To  Travelers  Abroad 

UNICODE  —  The  Universal  Telegraphic 
Phrase  Book.     Pocket  Edition.     Cloth,  75c 

A  Code  of  Cypher  Words 

for  All  Purposes.     In  its 

1 13th  Thousand. 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION  for  Eng- 
lish Travelers.  Pocket  Edition.  Leather. 
Postpaid  ----- 50c 

GERMAN  CONVERSATION  for  Eng- 
lish Travelers.  Pocket  Edition.  Leather. 
Postpaid 50c 

Three  dainty,  indispensable  books 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Mexico 


May  7. — The  Federals  begin  l.o  close  in  on  Vera 
Cruz;  the  rebel  advance  on  Saltillo  and  San 
Luis  Potosi  continues. 
Villa  appeals  to  the  United  States,  requesting 
that  the  embargo  on  arms  at  the  Mexican 
border  bo  lifted. 

Oil  operators  in  New  York  decide  in  conference 
to  appeal  directly  to  the  President. 

May  9. — Secretary  Bryan  reports  (hat  the 
Hamburg-American,  Independently  of  any  re- 
quest from  this  country,  have  decided  that  the 
German  vessels  bearing  munitions  of  war  to 
Huerta  shall  not  land  in  Mexico. 
Fighting  continues  at  Mazatlan;  rebel  rein- 
forcements have  arrived  at  Tampico. 

May  10. — The  mediators  for  the  United  States 
as  appointed  are  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lamar 
and  former  Solicitor-General  Frederick  W. 
Lehmann,  of  St.  Louis. 
United  States  Consul  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  John 
R.  Silliman,  is  reported  arrested.  Three 
other  consuls  to  Mexico  have  not  yet  been 
heard  from. 

May  11. — Huerta  denounces  the  United  States' 
occupation  of  Lobos  Island  lighthouse  on  the 
Gulf  coast  as  a  violation  of  the  armistice. 

The  fact  that  Consul  Silliman  has  not  yet  been 
released  by  the  Federals  is  regarded  as  serious. 

A  formal  burial  service  is  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  over  the  bodies  of  the  seventeen 
marines  and  sailors  killed  at  Tampico,  at 
which  the  President  is  present  and  addresses 
the  mourners. 

May  12. — Tampico  is  under  heavy  bombard- 
ment all  day  and  night. 

May  13. — The  Huerta  mediators  announce 
that  they  will  remain  a  few  days  in  Havana. 
Indications  are  that  this  is  a  provisional  move 
with  special  reference  to  the  American  oc- 
cupation of  Lobos  Island. 

Tampico  is  reported  as  finally  in  the  Con- 
stitutionalists' possession,  with  the  Federals 
fleeing  westward.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
are  heavy. 

Foreign 

May  7. — Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  is  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada. 

May  8. — A  severe  earthquake  in  Sicily  creates 
havoc  over  a  district  of  about  two  square 
miles,  causing  the  deaths  of  nearly  200  people 
and  large  property  loss. 

May  9. — The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  pay  a 

visit  of  State  to  England,  arriving  in  London. 

An  emissary  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  announces  that 

the  Doctor  is  planning  a  new  revolution  in 

China. 

May  10. — Madame  Nordica,  the  great  American 
singer,  dies  in  Batavia,  Java,  of  pneumonia 
contracted  through  exposure  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Tasman,  last  December. 

May  11. — S.  P.  Warner,  United  States  Consul  at 
Manchuria,  commits  suicide. 

The  celebrated  Swedish  explorer,  Baron  Nor- 
denskjord,  is  reported  as  murdered  by  Boli- 
vian Indians. 

May  12. — Another  picture  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  London  is  slashed  by  a  militant 
suffragette. 

May  13. — The  recently  renewed  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Japan  is  ratified  by  the 
Japanese  Privy  Council. 


Domestic 

Washington 

May  7. — The  wedding  is  celebrated  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Randolph  Wilson,  the  President's 
youngest  daughter,  and  Secretary  McAdoo. 

May  8. — The  Senate  orders  an  investigation  of 
the  coal -trust  discrimination  reported  at 
Southern  ports. 

May  10. — Philander  C.  Knov.  former  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Taft,  issues  a  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  free- 
canal  tolls  bill. 

May  11. — The  railroads  open  their  fight  in  the 
Senate  against  certain  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed antitrust  law. 

May  12. — It  is  practically  unanimously  decided 
in  a  caucus  of  the  House  Democrats  to  limit 
legislation  to  the  antitrust  bills. 

The  President  faces  a  revolt  in  Congress  because 
of  his  objection  to  a  provision  of  the  rural 
credits  bill. 

May  13. — President  Wilson  gives  assurance  to 
the  committee  of  oil  owners  of  the  Tampico 
district   that   all   possible   protection   will   be 
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Vacation  BooKs 

>,  _    m°ntV-      Wills    Penobscot  Bay, 


N.Y.,N.H.&H.R.R. 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R. 
Maine  Central  R.R. 


For  booklets  and  full  inf 

VACATION  BUkSau  8 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  ol  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By  Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry ,  538  West  27th  St ., New  York 

Semi  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


i/ie/ie  COLLAR^ 


Our  free  samplewill  prove  com- 
fort and   economy.     Send  postal  I 
stating  size  and  whether  you  want  ] 
high  or  low  collar. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dept.  C  Boston,  Mass.  J 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit 
Men  and  Women  For  Leadership 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  de- 
velop will-power,  mental  concentration,  and  winning 
personality.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will  immensely 
increase  the  capacity  for  achieving  bigger  financial  and 
intellectual  success.  There  are  practical  directions 
for  strengthening  the  faculty  for  reading  men  and 
understanding  human  nature,  and  the  basic  impulses 
that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

Jud«e  Elbert  H.  Gary  says:  "  This  is  a  well  written, 
strongly  expressed  book,  and  will  have  a  good  influence 
upon  all  who-  read  it.  particularly  young  men.  More  books 
like  it  should  be  published  and  read." 

Cloth,  Over  300  Pages.     $1.75  oet;  average  carriage  charges  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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given  t heir  intrrrets.  and  promisee  to  consider 
a  raaotnttaa  tendered  i>\  the  committee. 

NKRAl. 

May  7. — Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  vote 
down  a  former  resolution  to  request  pensions 
from  the  Government. 

May  S. — The  proposal  of  a  nation-wide  striU.  is 
opposed  by  the  international  miners'  execu- 
tive lx>ard.  hut  aid  for  the  Colorado  strikers  is 
urged. 

\-  a  result  of  Paris  Belling,  American  stocks 
and  share  prices  tend  radically  downward. 
«  ith  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  leading. 

May  11. — The  bill  for  a  State  constabulary,  as 
proposed  by  Governor  Amnions,  is  killed  by 
the  Colorado  legislature. 

May  13. — The  Brotherhoods  of  Railway  Train- 
men. Locomotive  Engineers,  and  Locomotive 
Fireman  and  Engineers,  and  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  agree  after  a  long  secret 
council  to  support  the  members  of  their  or- 
ganizations included  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  strikers. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  noliee 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


\\  [NQ1  iky. — Can  any  reader  of  "The  Liter- 
aky  DIGEST"  tell  the  Lexicographer  who  Is  the 
author  of  the  following  lines?  If  so.  please  give 
the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  poem: 

"Say  not  the  days  are  evil —Who's  to  blame? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — O  shame  ! 
Stand  up,  speak  out  and  bravely  in  God's  name." 

"  F.  B.  A.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  and  some  details  of 
the  Temeraire.  the  subject  of  Turner's  famous 
painting  'The  Fighting  Temeraire.'" 

The  Temeraire  was  a  line  of  battle-ship  of  ninety- 


eight  guns  captured  from  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  August  1,  17<»v  she  fought  next 
to  the  Victory  in  the  line  of  battle  at  Trafalgar, 
().  ,)l>er  21  lso.">.  under  Captain  Harvey,  she 
was  broken  up  in  1838.  Turner's  picture  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1S39.  At  (he 
time  she  was  afloat,  the  Trmeraire's  name  was 
probably  pronounced  te"me"rar' — e's  as  in  tluy; 
and  a  as  in  fare;  but  to-day's  ship  of  the  same 
name  is  pronounced  tem'a-rar — e  as  in  pen,  a  as 
in  sofa,  and  a  as  in  fare. 

"H.  N.."  Marlin.  Tex. — "Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronunciations  for  the  following  charactt  rs 
found  in  Rostand's  'Cyrano.'  Cyrano  de  ]<*r- 
(jerac.  Roxane,  Duenna,  Lise,  Ragueneau.  De 
Guiche,  Le  lint,  Montfleury,  Christian  de  Xeuvi- 
lette." 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac — si"ra"no'  de  bar"je-rac' 
(i  as  in  police,  a  as  in  arm,  o  as  in  no;  e  as  u  in  but; 
a  as  in  fare,  e  as  u  in  but,  and  a  as  in  at).  Roxane 
— roks"an'  (o  as  in  not,  a  as  in  arm).     Duenna — 
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\Ve  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  .  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10,000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
346  The  Strand,  London,  England 


Switzerland's 

National  Exhibition, 
in  Berne 

^W  to  October  (JJW 

_fy    ,      On  no  account  should 


'     $.      you  miss  a  visit  to  the 
** j*&s     P'ctures<lue  capital  of 
Switzerland    and    her 
great  exhibition. 
For  10c  postage  we  will 
send  you  our  Pocket 
Guide  No.  24,  which 
tells  all  about  it. 
Official  Information 
Bureau  of  Switzerland 
•241  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.City 


SJ 


Booklets  for  European  Tourists 

What  to  Read  for  a  Trip  Abroad,  8c. 
What  Clothes  to  Wear  to  Europe,  25c. 
C.  KENNY,  P.  0.  Box  1635,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  tree.     Higiiest  reierences. 
Best  results.       Promptness  assured.      Send 
sketch  or  model  for  tree  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE 


ADIRONDACK  ESTATE 
Blfl  Moose  Lake.  1200  acres  in  virgin  timber 
including  Echo  Island  on  which  is  main  camp, 
choice  in  exclusiveness  and  appointment: 
three  side  camps  and  hunting  lodges,  several 
miles  of  lake  front;  seven  hour  through  Pull- 
man service  from  New  York;  for  a  gentleman 
or  a  (  lub;  on  sale  in  whole  or  in  part;  illus- 
trated descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

WhITAKBR  &    BOGARDUS,    INC., 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 


MONTICKI.LO.NEWTORK 
For  Sale  or  To  Let. — In  this  beautiful  Sulli- 
van County  town,  attractive  9  room,  de- 
tached dwelling  in  fine  restricted  neighbor- 
hood, all  improvements,  sleeping  porch, 
electric  lights,  variety  fruit  trees.  Would 
rent  furnished  for  Summer.  Address:  C.  H., 
P.  O.  Box  565,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  21  STATES. 
110  to  $50  an  acre;  live  stock,  tools  and  i  root 
often  included,  to  s<ttl<-  quickly.    Big^ 
Bargain  List.  fi<<-.  E.  A.Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Station  14.  47  West  34lh  Street.  New  York. 


KENNEL  SUPPLIES 

KENWYN  KOAT  KIRK 
Cures   Mange.     Eczema    and    Kills 

id  Jl  00  mm  t  pri  paid.    •• 

KENWYN  KURE  KOMPANY 
Point  Pleasant  New  Jersey 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PARTY  WANTED  to  take  over  part  of 
mining  corporation  and  act  as  business  mana- 
ger. For  full  details  of  this  proposition  ad- 
dress J.  L.  JENSEN 

Mono  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal. 

We  want  a  representative,  a  high-class 
man.  to  handle  our  patented  office  specialties. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  forclean-cut  men. 
If  you  want  to  make  a  reliable,  permanent, 
and  profitable  connection,  write  us  today. 
Thb  Universal  Specialty  Co., 
123  East  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR     MUSIC    LOVERS 


BETHLEHEM'S 


BACH 
FESTIVAL 

May  29,  4  P.M.  and  8  P.M. 

MOTET,  MAGNIFICAT 

May  30,  2  P.M.  and  5  P.M. 

MASS   IN   B   MINOR 

LEHIGH      UNIVERSITY 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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SoSSrtSS  To  Europe 

..    \fontrealQueiec  to  Bristol  EnJ. 

-tcoyals     -via  Scenic  St.Lawren.ce 


2%.  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  z%  days  at  seaA 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort — 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Chicago.  111.,  64  W.  Adams  St 


J  st.  Paul,  Minn.,  4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 

I  Duluth,  Minn.,  424  W.  Superior  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  250  Market  St. 


Halifax.  N.  S.,  123  Hollis  St. 
Toronto.  Ont. ,  68  King  St. ,  E. 
Quebec,  Que.,  Can. North. Dpt. 


Pittsburg,  Pa..  214  Park  Building 


on  t  real.  Que..  226  St.  James  m 
Ottawa.  Ont. .  Russell  House  Bl  k . 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  5S3  N.  Main  St. 


BUREAU  OF 


UniversityTravel 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


The  besttouris  theone  thathas  the  best  leader; 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

Greece.     Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway.    Russia. 
The  Outdoor  Tour 
Italy  in   October. 
Frequent  Sailings,  Jane  6— September  19. 

The  Double  Tour: 
The  Crimea,  Caucasus, 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan:  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 

The  Standard  Tour:  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31,  or  November  28, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May  for 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Special  Announcement  ready  now.     Write 
for  details. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


A  Summer  In  Camp 

makes  the  ideal  vacation  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  close 
their  books  for  the  forthcom- 
ing months — in  fact,  for  all  of 
us  who  are  making  plans  for 
the  season  of  relaxation. 

In  the  free  life  of  mountain, 
woods,  or  seashore,  lies  tin- 
secret  of  a  vacation  that  will 
bring  contentment  and  re- 
newed energy  for  the  winter 
months. 

A  list  of  the  leading  camps 
appears  on  the  contents  page 
in  the  front  part  of  this  issue. 

There  is  still  time  fur  you 
to  select  a  camp,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  <>ur  as- 
sistance. We  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  1 
subject,  so  write  to  us  just 
where  you  wish  to  k<>  and, 
without  charge,  we  will  send 
full  particulars  to  you. 

Camp  Bureau        The  Literary  Digest 


ueens 
8  boon  from  Paris  on 

PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEERY 

France's  Greatest  Railway 
Climatic  and  Thermal 
j.  Station  of  first  order.  » 
"«W<J  Splendid  modern  hotels.  Ef.V#» 
ViVJV  Headquarters  for  auto-  W//i, 
.H'»V   mobile  trips  on  the  famous  * 

P  ROUTE  DES  ALPES 

A II  Information  from 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency 

281  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  MAP  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great    Western    Railway    of    England 

Co  11 11*  cts  Li verpool,  Plymouth.  Fishpuard. ami  BrUtol 
«itli  London   via   the   best  of    EUrt  tic  I  upland. 
T.  Kateley,  Gen.  Apt.,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
R.   H.  Lea,    Gen.    Apt.,    35    Adelaide  Street.   East, 
Toronto.  Canada 

ToEVROPE^A'W 

VuDcjuliful  St  Lawrence  Routt  Modern ^t^L  ■  «■ 
Boats  t«ctn*nl  S*rvi«.Boolilct  Free.  ^^\TM  lip 
DONALDSON  LlNEI83NoJtarbomStQika«o  M  M      r 


EUROPEAN  TOUR:  Jane  16— Sept.  20 

■■MR.  and  MRS.  W1LK0RD  S.  CON  HOW  §MmM 
All  travel  First  Class.  France.  Italy.  Switzrrinml. 
Ocrmany,  Belgium.  England.  Auto  Trips.  Hanrun- 
usual  places  visited.  $690.  Steamer  extra.  YViite 
R.  T.  MOUNT.  S7  William  Street,  Now  York  City. 


EUROPE  I 


Hm-  Series  of 
Ezrelloul  'ruin-*   All 
Routes,    Superior 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway 


New  York 


May  M,  1914 

dlu-en'na  (iu  as  eu  in  feud).  Lisa — Liz  ({  as  in. 
police).  Bagueneau — ra"gu"-no'.  De  Quiche 
gwish  (i  as  in  police).  Le  Bret — bre  (e  as  in  theyf. 
Montfleury-  mon"flur"i'  (o  as  in  //<)/,  u  as  in 
fti/r»,  i  as  in  police).  Christian  de  Neueilette — 
nu"vi"let'  (u  as  in  burn,  i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  me*), 

"B.  D.,"  Now  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  following 
correct?  'The  chimes  are  what  is  known  as  the 
split-  gongs.'     Should  'is'  bo  'are'?     Why  so  or 

why  not  so?" 

As  the  entire  subject  is  plural  in  thought,  it 
should  be  exprost  by  a  plural  construction.  "The 
chimes  are  what  are  known  as  the  split  gongs." 
See  Goold  Brown,  page  584,  Rule  xv. 

"  B.  A.  ("..,"  Atlanta.  Ga. — "Is  it  correct  to  say: 
'I  enjoyed  myself  1  (meaning  1  had  an  enjoyable 
time.) '     '  The  question  whether  (if)  it  is  true  ?  " 

"I  enjoyed  myself"  is  an  English  idiom  for  "I 
enjoyed  the  entertainment"  or  whatever  there 
was    to    enjoy    in    common    with    others.     "The 
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question  whether"  docs  not  give  enough  of  ii"' 
sentence  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
of  the  phrase.  Use  a  su6Junctive  when  con- 
ditional assertion  is  made:  "If  ll  be  true." 

"J.  T.  on,"  Louisville,  Ky.  "is  'confer- 
ence' correct  in  the  following  sentence:  'A  large 
crowd  witnesses  the  conference  of  the  degreer 
should  it.  be  'witnessed  the  conferring  of  the 
degree '7 " 

"The  conferment  of  a  degree"  is  correct  and 

more  USUal,  but  as  conference  in  one  of  its  senses 
means  conferment,  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
demning Its  use. 

"A.  J.  M.  P.,"  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.— "Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  the  danger  or  distress  signal 
iS.  O.  S.  is  understood  to  mean  1  " 

The  letters  S.  O.  S.  are  symbols  used  in  wireless 
telegraphy  to  get  attention,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  as  the  word  "Hello!"  is  used  in  a  feele- 
phonecall.  They  are  more  quickly  transmitted  and 
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more  easily    understood    than    any    other.      Some 

persons  ha  ve  read  Into  them  the  meaning  "  suspend 
other  service,"  bul  that  is  mere  fancy. 

"<;.  M<-<;.,"  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  "What  about 
i  he  expression, '  You  had  better       I  find  that  many 

good  writers  use  it.      [a  it  cornel  '      If  so,  why7" 

Kindly  consult  the  Ni.w  STANDARD  DIC- 
TIONARY,    page      1100,     column     2.       Both      forms 

had  tjriter  and  would  betlei  are  accepted  as  good 
English. 

"Ii.  M.  Met;.,"   \ru    York,   \.   Y.     "  in  the 

sentence,    '  That   this  court    has   no   power   to   pre- 
vent,' that  being  the  object  of 'prevent  '  should  a 

comma   be   used   after   the   word   that,   and    if   not, 
why?" 

From  the  brief  extract  you  give  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  or  not  ■>  comma  should  be  used. 
Hut  assuming  that  there  is  an  in i  roductory  clause, 
such  as  "Your  petitioners  claim  i  )  That  .  .  . 
(2)  That  this  court  has  not  power  to  prevent 
the    ..."  no  comma  should  be  used. 
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Bring  your  family  to 

NOVA  SCOTIA  r^ 

Restful  one  night  voyage  from  Boston  on  luxurious  steamers  of 
the  Boston-Yarmouth  S.  S.  Line  to  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — excel- 
lent parlor  and  dining  car  service  overthe  Ocean  Shore  Route. 
Splendid  Hotel,  Club,  Cottage  and  Campingaccommodations  at  reason- 
able rates,  mid  historical  scenes,  including  Chester  and  Halifax, 
*N—        _  •      i~ 1.  *ne  Fortress  City.    Here  you  can  enjoy 

One  nignC         Tuna.lakeandstreamfishing'.hunt- 
f  rOm  BOStOIl  ine'  camP'nS.  canoeing,  sailing,  surf  bathing, 
*****  j-*v wvvu  driving,  golfandtennisininvigoratingpine- 
scented  climate.    Write  today  for  free  booklet  picturing  700  miles  of 
nature's  most  beautiful  summer  peninsula.    Spend  a  pleasurable 
summer  which  your  family  will  always  remember. 

Halifax  &  South  Western  Railway  free  Booklet 

P.  D.    Mooney,  G.  P.  A.,  Halifax,  N.  S.  "Write  today 


10  Days  to  Japan 

17  Days  to  Manila 

The  quaint  cities,  wonderful  shops  and 
amusing  people  of  the  gay  little  Island  Em- 
pire, are  now  reached  almost  as  quickly  as 
Europe.    Expense  no  greater. 

$300  round- trip  fare  from  Vancou- 
ver.   $337. 50  to  Manila. 

Empress  of  Russia 
Empress  of  Asia 

Single,  two  and  three  berth  rooms  and 
suites  with  private  bath.  Oriental  service 
delightful.    Filipino  Band  a  novel  feature. 

New  Diverse  Route  privilege  allows  trav- 
elers to  visit  Honolulu  without  extra 
charge. 

Canadian  Pacific  offices  in  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  will  obtain 
reliable  guides  and  offer  every  assistance. 

Equipment,  voyage  and  countries  visited 
described  in  our  Trans-Pacific  folder  No.  129. 

Full  information  as  to  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Oriental,  Australasian  and  Around-the- 
World  tours  cheerfully  given  by  any  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Agent,  or  address  (130) 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN,  G.  P.  A. 

Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Montreal 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Clark  Sets  the  Standard 
De  Luxe  tours  with  small  groups  and  keenly 
interested  directors  of  experience.  Features: 
(September  tour)  Palestine,  Siam,  Philip- 
pines; (October  tour)  "Garden  of  Allah," 
Java;  (December  tour)  North  China,  Korea. 
Eastward  and  westward  tours.  Send  for 
program  and  arrange  for  interview. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  v^r 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira.  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  2 10  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md . 


^Allurements™1 
^foreign  Travel 

Heed  the  call  of  the  German  "Vaterland"  — 
tin*  historic  Rhine  country,  rich  in  natural 
beauty,  quaint  medieval  architecture  and 
legendary  lore. 

Five   weeks  Vacation  Tour   to  LONDON, 
PARIS    and   BERLIN,  including    Rhine 
trip  only  $178.40. 
Pail  by  the  safe,  comfortable,  one  class  {ID 
Cabin  steamers  of  the  Ninth  Gentian  Lloyd. 
BALTIMORE-  SOUTHAMPTON- 
BREMEN  SERVICE 
Comfort  without  luxury. 
Delicious  meals. 
Send    10c      for     concise 
travel    guide,      '   HOW 
TO   SEE   GERMANY, 
AUSTRI A    AND 
SWITZERLAND," 
by  P.  G.  L.  Hilken  — 
essential  in  planning 
your  tour. 

A.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

160  S.Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ElROPEiiORIEIMT 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt — 
Holy  Land,  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 
Tour),  June,  July. 

Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 
"Best  in  Travel."    Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1333  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Sail  in  May,  June,  July.  Best  routes,  best 
management,  best  testimonials,  and  lowest 
prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


ROYAL  TOURS 


Send  for 
Booklet 
lilinl    Tours    to     Kiirope    with    special 
Recrentionnl  Ventures.    $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Europe 


•tot;1#»  io  <ji,AS({o« 

^^  First  cabin.    University  man 

leader.  Othertours.  Tlip  Mid  I  on  l':i  i  I  ic«. 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

VISIT  THE   COAST  OF  MAINE 
and  the  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

YOU  can  cruise  for  a  week  within  the  Gulf  of  Maine  on  the  finest 
American  Merchant  Vessels  —  superb    table   service  —  luxurious 
state-rooms — visiting 

The  Most  Wonderful  Vacation  Country  in  North  America, 

and    never   be   distant    by    more    than  a  day's   journey  from    New 
York  or  Boston. 

Big  new  steel  steamships  connect  New 
York  and  Boston  with  the  summer  resorts 
of  Maine,  Ne wBrunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

Your  choice  of  15  routes.    Total  2400  statute  miles.    Combine  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  travel  with  the  most  invigorating  vacation. 

Send  for  Booklet  B 
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THE   KEY  TO   PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   MEXICAN    POLICY 


MANY  OBSCURE  ASPECTS  of  our  dealings  with 
Mexico  are  illuminated  by  the  statement  in  last  week's 
Washington  dispatches  that  no  solution  of  the  Mexican 
problem  will  be  acceptable  to  President  Wilson  unless  it  includes  a 
radical  reorganization  of  the  present  system  of  landowner-ship. 
According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "the 
President  and  his  advisers  are  convinced  that  the  abolition  of 
the  present  semifeudal  landholding  system  in  Mexico  and  the 
opening  up  of  those  vast  properties  to  ownership  by  the  peons 
is  fundamental  to  a  complete  and  permanent  restoration  of 
peace  in  Mexico."  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  the  Sun 
correspondent  adds,  that  President  Wilson  will  withhold  rec- 
ognition from  any  Government  that  may  be  established  in 
Mexico  City  until  absolute  pledges  of  such  reform  have  been 
given.  This  program,  which  goes  far  beyond  the  elimination 
of  Huerta  and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  government, 
is  enthusiastically  praised  in  some  quarters  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  enlightened  statesmanship,  and  sharply 
criticized  in  others  as"  an  officious  attempt  to  force  a  socialistic 
experiment  upon  a  neighboring  nation.  There  is  a  very  general 
editorial  consent,  however,  to  the  idea  that  the  real  problem  in 
Mexico  is  an  agrarian  problem,  and  that  there  will  be  no  perma- 
nent peace  there  until  the  peon  is  on  his  own  land  and  is  pro- 
tected in  his  ownership.  Some  papers  go  farther  and  agree  with 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  that  "not  since  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  leadership  of  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
stroyed human  slavery  has  it  undertaken  a  nobler  mission  than 
the  emancipation  of  the  Mexican  masses  from  a  tyranny  that  is 
little  better  than,  slavery."  Others,  again,  ask  with  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.),  by  what  sanction  this  Govern- 
ment "is  to  try  a  socialistic  experiment  by  force  in  Mexico?" 
"In  this  country  property  rights  are  guaranteed  and  respected," 
adds  the  Albany  paper;  "are  we  to  infer  from  the  Washington 
dispatches  that  it  is  to  be  different  in  Mexico?" 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  inspired  Washington  re- 
ports committing  President  Wilson  to  a  policy  of  land  reform 
in  Mexico  there  appears  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
Post  au  authorized  interview  on  the  same  subject  in  which  the 
case  is  stated  in  the  President's  own  words.  As  reported  by 
Samuel  G.  Blythe,  he  says  in  part: 

"My  ideal  is  an  orderly  and  righteous  government  in  Mexico; 


but  my  passion  is  for  the  submerged  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  that  Republic,  who  are  now  struggling  toward 
liberty 

"It  is  a  curious  thing  that  every  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  order  in  Mexico  takes  into  consideration,  not  order  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  order  for  the  benefit  of  the  old-time  regime,  for  the 
aristocrats,  for  the  vested  interests,  Tor  the  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  very  condition  of  disorder.  No  one  asks  for 
order  because  order  will  help  the  masses  of  the  people  to  get  a 
portion  of  their  rights  and  their  land;  but  all  demand  it  so  that  the 
great  owners  of  property,  the  overlords,  the  hidalgo.-:,  the  men 
who  have  exploited  that  rich  country  for  their  own  selfish  purposes, 
shall  be  able  to  continue  their  processes  undisturbed  by  the  pro- 
tests of  the  people  from  whom  their  wealth  and  power  have  been 
obtained. 

"The  dangers  that  beset  the  Republjc  are  held  to  be  the  in- 
dividual and  corporate  troubles  of  these  men,  not  the  aggregated 
injustices  that  have  been  heaped  on  this  vastly  greater  section 
of  the  population  that  is  now  struggling  to  recover  by  force  what 
has  always  been  theirs  by  right. 

"They  want  order — the  old  order;  but  I  say  to  you  that  the 
old  order  is  dead.  It  is  my  part,  as  I  see  it,  to  aid  in  com- 
posing those  differences  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  that  the  new 
order,  which  will  have  its  foundation  on  human  liberty  and 
human  rights,  shall  prevail." 

His  determination  to  insist  on  some  cure  for  the  land  evil, 
even  if  he  has  to  fight  the  "plunderers,"  is  indicated  in  this 
vigorous  language: 

"It  is  not  my  intention,  having  begun  this  enterprise,  to 
turn  back — unless  I  am  forced  to  do  so — until  I  have  assurances 
that  the  great  and  crying  wrongs  the  people  have  endured  are 
in  process  of  satisfactory  adjustment.  Of  course  it  would  not 
do  for  us  to  insist  on  an  exact  procedure  for  the  partition  of  the 
land,  for  example,  for  that  would  set  us  up  in  the  position  of  dic- 
tators, which  we  are  not  and  never  shall  be;  but  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  cease  in  our  friendly  offices  until  we  are  assured  that 
all  these  matters  are  on  their  way  to  successful  settlement.  It 
is  a  great  and  a  complicated  question,  but  I  have  every  hope  that 
a  suitable  solution  will  be  found,  and  that  the  day  will  come  when 
the  Mexican  people  will  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  land,  the 
liberty,  and  the  peaceful  prosperity  that  are  rightfully  theirs.  .  .  . 

"And  eventually  I  shall  fight  every  one  of  these  men  who  are 
now  seeking  and  who  will  then  be  seeking  to  exploit  Mexico 
for  their  own  selfish  ends.  .  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  keep  Mexico 
from  their  plundering.  There  shall  be  no  individual  exploitation 
of  Mexico  if  I  can  stop  it." 

Among  many  other  witnesses  to  the  correctness  of  President 
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Wilson's  view  we  find  John  Reod.  a  war  correspondent  who 
has  spent  four  months  among  the  revolutionists.  In  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  rimes  (Ind.  Dein.),  he  gives  the  following 
interesting  survey  of  events  since  the  overthrow  of  Diaz,  showing 
that  all  the  uprisings  had  a  common  inspiration: 

"The  correspondents  have  spoken  of  the  Madero  revolution, 
the  Orozoo  revolution,  the  Carranza  revolution,  and  the  Zapata 
revolution;  but  there  is  and  has  been  only  one  revolution  in 
Mexico.  It  is  very  necessary  at  this  time  that  the  American 
people  should  know  what  the  revolution  is  about. 

'"It  was  at  first  purely  and  simply  a  fight  for  land.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Porfirio  Diaz  regime  the  landed  ari- 
racy  of  .Mexico,  created  originally  by  the  Spanish  land  grants, 
slowly      and      definitely       ab- 


sorbed the  open  cat  tie- ranges, 
the  communal  fields  around 
the  towns,  the  village  com- 
mons, and.  lastly,  the  small 
independent  farms  that  had 
been  held  sometimes  by  one 
family  for  three  generations. 
Then  the  big  haciendados 
banded  together  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Land  Law 
of  1896,  which  permitted  the 
denunciation  of  all  property  in 
the  Republic  not  secured  by  a 
legal  title.  Since  most  of  the 
small  holdings  were  occupied 
by  illiterate  peons,  too  igno- 
rant to  know  anything  about 
titles,  and  since  in  many  cases 
their  occupancy  of  the  land 
had  been  undisturbed  for  gen- 
erations, great  tracts  of  fertile 
country  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  haciendados.  And  for 
the  tenants  evicted  by  the 
aid  of  Federal  soldiers  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  be- 
come slaves  on  great  estates 
and  no  hope  for  the  future 

"It  was  and  is  nothing  but  a 
revolution  of  the  peons.  And 
the  first  man  who  proposed 
any  plan,  no  matter  how  in- 
adequate, to  remedy  the  land 
question  was  followed.  Zapata 
rose  in  arms  a  year  before 
Madero  did,  demanding  con- 
fiscation and  distribution  of 
the  great  estates  among  the 
peons  and  political  autonomy 
for  two  great  States.  Madero's 
proclamation  to  the  Mexican 
people    from     prison    at    San 

Luis  I'otosi  inflamed  the  peons  only  because  he  promised  to 
acquire  the  big  land  monopolies  and  reapportion  them  among 
the  poor.  But  when  his  Government  was  established  in  Mexico 
City,  either  he  became  conservative,  or,  because  of  political 
pressure,  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plans,  or  the  time  was 
too  short;  anyway,  the  situation  remained  the  same,  and  the 
peoni  became  discontented 

"First,  Zapata  abandoned  him  and  raised  the  standard  of 
'War  for  the  band  ';  then  Orozco  issued  the  plan  of  Tacubaya.  in 
which  he  promised  the  peons  free  farms.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  the  turbulent  North  rose  in  arms,  but  Orozco  betrayed 
the    peons.      He    had    been    bribed    by    the    big    landowners    to 

embarra  n  Madero,  whom  they  bared,  and  never  intended  to 
settle  l  he  land  question  at? all.  When  the  peons  learned  that. 
they  abandoned  his  red  flag  by  thousands  and  returned,  hope- 
It  -  and  disheartened,  to  their  homes.  Zapata,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged Orozco  as_  President  of  Mexico,  renounced  him. 
And  that  was  why  the  Orozoo  revolution  failed. 

"When  Carranza  proclaimed  himself  'First  Chief  of  the 
Revolution '  on  the  death  of  Madero.  he  cleverly  indorsed 
the  principles  of  Madero  as  Bel  forth  in  the  plan  of  San  Luis 
I'otosi,  but  i > i j t  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  restoration  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  Mexico.  Either  because  he  was 
afraid  that  if  he  made  promises  he  could  not  fulfil  them  any 
more  than  Madero  could,  or  because  ho  did  not  believe  in  the 
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wholesale  distribution  of  land  to  the  peons,  Carranza  avoided 
the  question  entirely,  lb  said  that  after  the  Constitutionalist 
government  was  established  and  order  restored  in  the  country, 
he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  Zapata  promptly  denounced 
him,  his  party  and  his  plan,  and  declared  that  Carranza  did  not 
intend  to  make  any  radical  changes,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  peons  are  only  secondarily  interested  in  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  government . 

"But  Villa,  with  or  without  the  approbation  of  his  chief. 
went  ahead  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners  and 
dividing  them  among  the  people.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua  he  gave  outright  sixty-two  and  a  half  acres  to  ever] 
adult  male,  to  be  inalienable  for  ten  years.  He  kr.cw  that 
many  of  them,  especially  the  younger  generation,  were  so 
sunk    in    lethargy    because    of    the   slavery    of    the   haciendas 

as  to  have  lost  all  feeling  for 
individual  proprietorship  of 
their  farms;  he  calculated  that 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
gamble  away  or  sell  their 
properties  for  ten  years  the 
ancient  independent  love  of 
working  the  land  would  return. 
It  is  significant  that  Zapata 
promptly  joined  Villa,  and  i> 
now  in  accord  with  him,  altho 
he  still   renounces   Carranza." 

And  in  "The  Mexican  Peo- 
ple; Their  Struggle  for  Free- 
dom," a  book  by  L.  Gutierrez 
de  Lara  and  Edgcumb  Pinchon, 
just  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  we  read: 

"The  main  issue  of  the 
Mexican  revolution  is  land. 
The  man  behind  the  gun — 
the  fighting  peon — knows  no 
other  issue,  neither  does  the 
man  behind  the  man  behind  the 
gun — the  working  peon,  who 
keeps  his  brother  in  the  field. 
The  peon,  fighting  or  working, 
is  a  man  of  one  idea.  For  him 
life  resolves  itself  into  the  full 
personal  ownership  of  a  patch 
of  land,  whereon  he  may  raise 
corn,  pasture  his  cow.  and 
growr  his  vegetables.  For  this 
he  has  struggled  almost  con- 
tinuously for  exactly  LOO  years, 
and  the  last  few  years  of  war- 
fare are  but  the  final  rounds  of 
a  campaign  which  began  with 
the  great-grandfathers  of  the 
present  generation." 

Mexican  dictators,  as  the 
New  York  World  reminds  us,  have  always  served  the  interests 
of  the  great  landowners  and  the  foreign  concessionaire.  The 
World  goes  on  to  say: 

"Some  of  the  criticism  of  the  President's  refusal  to  recognize 
Huerta  was  inspired  by  honest  ignorance  of  the  true  conditions 
in  Mexico.  But  most  of  it  was  inspired  by  men  who  profit  h\ 
the  reign  of  tyranny  and  privilege  and  corruption.  When 
they  talk  about  the  necessity  of  'a  strong  Government,'  thej  mean 
a  Government  that  will  favor  the  rich  and  oppress  the  poor. 
They  do  not  mean  a  Government  that  will  administer  even- 
handed  justice  with  a  firm  hand.  They  would  denounce  this 
same  'strong  Government  '  if  its  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 

the  peon,  and  would  use  all  their  influence  to  overthrow  it. 

"New  York  had  a  civil  war  of  its  own  once  over  this  same 
agrarian    ISSUe.      When    it    ended,    the    'patroons'    were    evicted 

and  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  tilled  the  soil, 
[four  great  Western  States  to-day  were  owned  bj  a  lit  t  le  handful 
of  men,  some  of  them  foreigners,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  eked  OUt  a  scanty  existence  at  t  ho  pleasure  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  their  governmental  agents,  we  should  have  nothing  but 
ci\  il  war." 

That  the  President  is  right  in  regarding  the  land  question  as 
the  crux  of  the  Mexican  problem  is  admitted  by  Charles  R. 
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The  tall  man  standing  third  from  the  reader's  left  is  Emilio  Rabasa,  a  Huerta  delegate.  Following  from  left  to  right  we  see  Romulo  S. 
Naon,  Minister  from  Argentine;  Domicio  da  Gama,  Ambassador  from  Brazil;  Madame  Riano;  Justice  Lamar,  American  delegate;  Augustin 
Rodriguez,  Huerta  delegate;  Eduardo  Suarez,  Minister  from  Chile;  Luis  Elguero,  Huerta  delegate,  and  P.  W.  Lehman,  American  delegate. 

MEDIATORS  AND  DELEGATES  WHO  ARE  WORKING  FOR  PEACE  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


Wfflff, 


Flint,  a  man  who  knows  Latin  America  intimately  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "big  business."  Altho  Mr.  Flint,  through 
long  business  associations,  counts  many  of  the  great  Mexican 
landowners  among  his  personal  friends,  he  is  convinced  that  no 
settlement  of  the  Mexican  trouble  will  be  lasting  that  does  not 
rearrange  the  whole  scheme  of  land  tenure  to  the  advantage  of 
the  peon  class.  Moreover,  altho  in  the  beginning  he  favored 
the  recognition  of  Huerta,  he  is 
now  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  as -saying: 

"Villa  and  Carranza  could 
never  have  got  so  far  had  they 
not  been  backed  by  a  real  wave 
of  patriotic  protest  against  the 
greed  of  the  Cientificos.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  great  patriotic  idea 
is  represented  by  the  Constitu- 
tionalists. If  they  succeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  their  Government  will 
provide  for  a  new  division  of  the 
land  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  the  wisdom 
of  President  Wilson's  course  will 
have  been  demonstrated,  and 
the  power  for  good  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America  will  have 
been  greatly  enhanced." 


vmrn:  w 


AFTER  HUE It'I 

— Bushnell  for 


Among  the  many  other  papers 
indorsing  the  President's  stand 
on  this  issue  we  find  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  (Ind.),  Free  Press 
(Ind.  Rep.),  and  Sentinel  (Rep.), 
Grand  Rapids  Press  (Ind.),  Day- 
ton   Journal    (Rep.),    Memphis 

News-Scimitar  (Dem.),  New  York  Globe    (Rep.),  Press  (Prog.), 
and  Call  (Soc),  and  Washington   Times    (Prog.). 

Protests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  heard  from  papers  which 
think  we  have  enough  economic  problems  of  our  own  without 
dipping  into  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors.  The  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  declares  that  intervention  on  our  part  "should 
have  some  solider  motive  than  merely  'serving  mankind'  in  the 
person  of  the  Mexican  peon,"  and  The  Sun  warns  us  that  our 
Constitution   gives   us   no   authority    to   reform    the   economic 


system    of    a    neighboring    republic.     Says    The    Evening    Sun 
(Ind.): 

"The  Wilson  Administration  has  definitely  adopted  as  its  policy 
in  Mexico  the  theory  that  only  by  taking  property  from  those 
that  possess  it  and  distributing  it  among  those  who  have  noth- 
ing   can    order    in    Mexico    be    reestablished    and    prosperity 

assured 

"But  will  the  common  sense  of  this  country  respond  to  a 

policy  which  seeks  to  upset  in 
Mexico  conditions  which  it  is 
bound  to  perpetuate  in  the 
United  States?  Will  the  citizens 
of  this  great  nation  cheerfully 
give  blood  and  lives  that  the 
forces  ordinarily  employed  on 
the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
protect  property  rights  shall  be 
used  on  the  south  to  destroy 
them? 

"  Land  in  Mexico,  our  Wash- 
ington informants  solemnly  in- 
form us,  is  inequitably  divided. 
Is  it  equitably  divided  anywhere? 
If  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  de- 
pendent upon  expropriation,  do 
the  Tannenbaums,  Bouck  Whites, 
and  Becky  Edelsons  of  our  own 
back  yard  see  any  other  solu- 
tion for  the  injustice  and  un- 
fairness of  present  conditions 
than  the  division  of  property  or 
the  expropriation  by  the  State  of 
all  property?" 


That  other  nations  are  likely 
a — what?  to  give  their  approval  to  Presi- 

the  Central  Press  Association.  dent  Wilson's  dream  of  Mexican 

readjustment  is  indicated  in  the 
following  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 

"Moral  support  of  this  policy  the  President  hopes  to  obtain 
from  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  has  discust  phases  of  it  with 
the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  principal  nations  here 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  will  have  the  moral  support  of  the 
world. 

"It  must  be  given,  many  of  the  President's  advisers  believe,  to 
make  the  policy  successful.  By  keeping  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
alive  and  strong  the  President  can  force  this  moral  support,  they 
think." 
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NEW   HAVEN   SINS  LAID  TO 
MR.   MORGAN 

THE  SCATHING  CRITICISMS  of  the  press  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad's  "high  finance"  have  centered 
largely  upon  Mr.  Charles  Sanger  Mellen,  its  president 
for  ten  years.  Now  Mr.  Mellen  takes  the  stand  and  passes  the 
entire  blame  over  to  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan.  In  picturesque  and 
sometimes  humorous  phrase  he  tells  how  the  great  financier  of 
our  trust  period  repeated  the  familiar  process  of  buying  com- 
peting properties  at  more  than  market  value,  and  he  pictures 
the  wonder  and  consternation  of  the  New  Haven  directors  at 
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WE  HATED  TO  DO  IT. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

the  huge  disbursements.  Some  of  our  newspaper  editors  are 
equally  mystified,  tho  the  process  was  common  enough  in  the 
era  when  a  new  trust  was  formed  every  day.  Mr.  Mellen  has 
been  blamed  for  it,  but  the  Now  Haven's  real  head  during  those 
years  was  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  agree  the  editors  who  have  been 
following  Mr.  Mellen's  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  '  The  directors  usually  voted  the  way 
Mr.  Morgan  voted";  the  President  of  the  road  was  "proud  to 
be  called  his  man,"  and  can  now  "recall  no  case  in  which  he  did 
not  have  his  way."  Mr.  Mellen  even  told  how  he  took  tho  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself  when  the  New  Haven  was  under  in- 
vestigation and  let  himself  bo  indicted  for  deeds  not  his  own,  in 
order  to  shield  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  then  ill.  Later,  when  the 
nits  of  mismanagement  were  evident,  and  after  .1.  P.  Mor- 
gan's death,  Mr.  Mellen  had  to  be  told  by  the  younger  Morgan 
that  it  was  advisable  and  necessary  for  him  to  resign  the  presi- 
dency of  the  road.  Such  admissions,  and  they  were  many, 
incline  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  look  upon  Mr.  Mellen's  testimony 
Bl  B  wonderful  tribute  to  the  power  of  Morgan,  and  an  "illumi- 
nating" revelation  of  his  methods  while  "the  real  sufferer"  by 
the  telling  of  these  tales  "is  Mr.  Morgan's  memory."  State- 
ments like  these  are  read  with  especial  interest,  by  those  who 
remember  the  publication  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  statement  liy 
the  Morgan  banking  firm  claiming  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  New  Haven  save  in  a  not  highly  profitable  banking 
relation,  and  declaring  that  no  member  of  the  firm  "ever  had 
interest"  in  any  property  acquired  by  the  New  Haven. 
While  Mr.  Mellen  has  told  many  things  of  exceeding  interest  to 
newspaper  critics  of  the  New  Haven's  management,  we  find 
papers  like  the  Springfield  Republican,  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  New  York  World  still  asking  "Why?"  The  World  is  moved 
to  inquire: 


"What  was  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  their  associates  when  they  forced  the  New  Haven  into  this 
policy  and  guided  it  to  plunder  and  disaster?  They  did  not  need 
money;  for  they  each  of  them  were  many  millionaires  in  one. 
They  did  not  need  power;  for  they  had  power,  and  inexhaustible 
means  of  acquiring  further  power.  What  is  more  to  the  point, 
the  vast  power  that  they  wielded  was  due  largely  to  their  repu- 
tation for  financial  integrity,  prudence,  and  sagacity — the  very 
antithesis  of  the  qualities  that  they  displayed  in  their  New- 
Haven  transactions. 

'They  could  not  have  believed  that  their  scandalous  exploi- 
tation of  this  great  property  would  bring  them  additional  wealth 
that  was  worth  while.  They  could  not  have  believed  that  it 
would  bring  them  new  power  and  influence  in  the  domain  of 
finance.  They  could  not  have  believed  that  they  would  gain  a 
new  measure  of  popular  esteem  and  public  approbation.  They 
were  in  no  extremity  that  drove  them  to  this  devious  trail. 
What  they  did  they  did  in  cold  blood  and  cold  calculation. 
What,  then,  is  the  mystery  of  their  conduct?" 

The  World  can  vouchsafe  no  answer,  tho  it  is  clear  enough  to 
one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  writers,  who  says  in  the  New  York 
American  that,  while  "monopoly  was  Morgan's  mama,"  "it  was 
qualified  and  its  ends  were  defeated  by  his  insatiate  insistence  on 
the  first  and  biggest  slice  of  the  profits  for  himself."  In  other 
words,  we  are  told,  ' '  the  robber  Morgan  undid  the  builder 
Morgan." 

Quite  different  is  Mr.  Mellen's  own  conclusion.  He  declared 
to  Mr.  Folk  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  he  never  knew  Mr.  Morgan  "to  make 
one  single  dollar  that  could  be  criticized  out  of  any  transaction 
that  I  have  been  personally  cognizant  of."  Perhaps  it  is  even 
more  significant  that  Mr.  Mellen,  while  admitting  an  occasional 
disagreement  with  the  great  financier  and  an  occasional 
questioning  of  his  methods,  firmly  believes  that  if  the  latter 
had  lived  a  few  years  longer  "his  judgment  would  have  been 
justified  in  all  matters  with  the  New  Haven  lines."  The  Mellen 
testimony  is  so  voluminous  that  much  of  it  can  not  even  be  sum- 
marized here.  The  purchase  of  the  Westchester  road,  running 
from  the  Bronx,  New  York,  up  into  Westchester  County,  was  a 
typical  incident.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  it  seems,  suggested  the  pur- 
chase to  Mr.  Mellen,  according  to  press  accounts  of  the  Wash- 
ington hearings,  and  Mr.  Mellen  disapproved,  but  finally  brought 
it  before  his  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  took  the 
matter  favorably,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consum- 
mate the  deal,  composed  of  Mr.  Mellen,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rockefeller,  and  a  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mellen,  it  seems,  was 
not  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  rest  of  the  committee. 
After  fourteen  months,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sums  up 
the  testimony,  "this  committee  reported  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors that  it  had  expended  $11,000,000,  but  gave  no  details." 
So,  as  the  New  YTork  World  reports  Mr.  Mellen: 

"I  asked  Mr.  Morgan  if  he  would  give  me  a  few  moments  after 
the  meeting.  He  said,  'Certainly.'  He  came  into  my  office.  I 
made  the  explanation  that  I  did  not  think  this  was  in  the  form 
that  it  should  be,  that  there  should  be  additional  information 
given,  and  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  exercised,  quite  excited. 
He  said  to  me,  'Did  not  Mr.  Stetson  draw  that  note?'  I  said, 
'Yes,  1  suppose  so.'  'Do  you  think  you  know  more  how  it 
ought  to  be  drawn  than  ho  does?'  I  allowed  that  I  did  not,  and 
dropt  it." 

Nor,  he  went  on  to  explain,  was  he  the  only  New  Haven 
official  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  After  the  board  meet- 
ing several  angry  directors  came  in  asking  Mr.  Mellen  what 
bad  been  done  with  "$11,000,000  of  New  Haven  money."  He 
"offered  to  appoint  any  director  a  committer  of  one  to  get  the 
information,  but  they  all  '  ducked.'  " 

Mr.  Mellen  told  how  later  $1,200,000  of  New  Haven  stock 
was  put  in  his  hands  to  exchange  for  almost  worthless  Westches- 
ter stock,  how  certain  charter  changes  were  secured  from  the 
city,  and  how  the  transaction  was  carried  on  in  such  a  way 
that  Mr.  Mellen  nr\<r  knew  who  received  the  New  Haven 
stock.     It  is  this  "deal"  that  has  set  editors  to    conjecturing 
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about  the  relations  of  Tammany  and  the  New  Haven.  In  the 
course  of  the  testimony  Mr.  Mellen  explained  that  the  West- 
chester, worth  about  $5,000,000,  cost  the  New  Haven  in  all 
about  $35, 000,000,  and  was  now  being  operated  at  an  annual 
deficit  of  $1,500,000. 

In  another  case  Mr.  Morgan  called  up  Mr.  Mellen  by  tel- 
ephone to  say  that  ho  had  bought  a  Massachusetts  trolley-line 
for  the  New  Haven  at  a  price  so  high  that  President  Mellon 
ejaculated  "Jerusalem!"  When  this  story  was  told,  the  witness 
was  asked  if  he  were  "afraid"  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
He  replied,  according  to  a  New  York  Tribune  dispatch: 

"I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  the  term  to  use.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  gentleman.  He 
would  not  undertake  to  do  physical  harm  to  anybody.  I  re- 
spected Mr.  Morgan  very  highly.  I  had  greater  faith  in  his 
judgment  than  I  had  in  my  own.  I  yielded  my  judgment  to  his 
in  many  cases,  and,  practically  with  one  exception,  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  think  his  judgment  was  better. 

"His  was  the  master  mind  pretty  nearly  wherever  Mr. 
Morgan  was.    That  is  my  best  judgment." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Mellen's  testimony  to  the  power  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  personality.  Of  his  methods,  as  revealed  in  this 
testimony,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  notes  that  "secrecy  was  either 
an  instinctive  or  an  habitual  part  of  his  business  methods." 
A  characteristic  piece  of  mysterious  dealing  was  the  Billard 
affair.  When  the  management  found  that  its  purchase  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  stock  might  be  held  illegal,  it  proceeded,  as 
now  testified,  the  Hartford  Times  notes, 

"to  divest  itself  of  them  in  a  very  roundabout  manner,  and 
then  to  buy  them  back  at  a  largely  increased  price  in  a  still 
more  indirect  and  underhand  way.    In  brief,  it  appears  that  they 

were  sold  to  a  private  individual  for  $125 

"The  individual  held  these  shares  for  about  a  year  and  then 
sold  them  for  $150  to  a  subsidiary  corporation  which  sold  them 
to  another  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  New  Haven  road.  In 
the  transaction  the  individual's  original  demand  notes  were  of 
course  received  by  him  as  part  of  the  purchase  price.  .  .  .  The 
individual,  Mr.  Billard,  got  the  profit,  over  $2,000,000,  and  the 
New  Haven  paid  it  in  this  tortuous  and  underground  manner." 

While  Mr.  Morgan  is  receiving  the  lion's  share  of  attention 
in  the  editorial  comment  on  the  Mellen  testimony  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Providence  Journal 
will  not  take  the  Mellen  statements  at  their  face  value.  Nobody 
before,  says  the  doubting  Times,  ever  heard  of  Morgan  and  Rocke- 
feller "engaging  in  an  undertaking  destined,  calculated,  and 
intended  from  the  start  to  involve  loss  and  disaster."  And  as 
for  Mellen — ' '  surely  no  other  railroad  president  ever  wrote  him- 
self down  such  a  ninny."  "Dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  observes 
the  Washington  Times;  moreover,  J.  P.  Morgan  was  only  one 
of  the  New  Haven  directors,  and  "if  he  was  responsible  for  the 
wrong-doing,  then  his  associates  on  the  board  were  responsible 
for  their  own  neglect  of  duty." 

Mr.  Mellen's  testimony,  say  the  Washington  dispatches,  may 
be  followed  by  action  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice 
against  some  of  the  New  Haven  directors.  The  road  is  now 
under  a  new  management,  which  is  generally  credited  with 
having  abandoned  all  the  old  ways.  But  the  Mellen  testimony, 
it  is  thought,  may  accomplish  some  definite  results.  Some 
papers  are  for  restitution  from  the  Morgan  family  or  other 
gainers  for  those  losing  by  the  slump  in  New  Haven  securities. 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  who,  as  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  reentering  the  field  where  he  first  won  fame, 
looks  forward  to  new  legislation  to  prevent  future  acts  like  those 
of  the  New  Haven's  old  management.  Socialist  papers  and 
some  of  the  most  radical  journals  without  the  Socialistic  fold 
can,  however,  see  nothing  but  government  ownership  as  the  sure 
cure  for  evils  such  as  those  described  in  Mr.  Mellen's  "fascinating 
story."  Finally,  there  is  Mr.  Mellen's  opinion,  as  stated  to  his 
examiners,  that  the  ideal  condition  of  railroading  is  complete 
monopoly  under  strict  governmental  regulation. 


POLITICAL  PORTENTS  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   PRIMARIES 

BEFORE  THE  DAY  of  Pennsylvania's  recent  primary 
election,  .in  impartial  outside  observer  predicted  that 
should  Boies  Penrose  be  defeat*  <|  for  the  Republican 
Senatorial  nomination,  there  would  follow  the  immediate 
amalgamation  of  the  Republican  and  the  Washington,  or  Pro- 
gressive, parties.  If.  on  the  other  band,  Senator  Penrose  were 
to  secure  his  renomination,  the  fight  as  a  separate  party  or- 
ganization would  be  renewed.  Now,  remarks  the  Republican 
Now  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Penrose  wins,  just  as  Colonel  Roosevelt 


*'  BLEST  BE  THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS." 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

returns  from  South  America,  and  plans  "to  give  his  attention 
this  fall  to  a  revival  of  the  Progressive  movement."  Nothing, 
declares  The  Tribune,  "could  play  more  directly  into  his  hands 
than  the  nomination  of  men  like  Penrose"  on  Republican 
tickets.  And  The  Tribune  finds  the  Senator  so  distasteful  that 
it  actually  urges  all  Pennsylvanians  to  vote  in  November  for 
Gifford  Pinchot,  the  Progressive  candidate.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Progressive  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  result  in  Penn- 
sylvania dims  the  prospect  of  Republican  rehabilitation,  "if  it 
does  not  wholly  wipe  it  out." 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Progressive  dailies  are  evidently  too 
intent  upon  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  to  offer 
any  editorial  comment  in  the  first  days  succeeding  the  election. 
In  the  Progressive  Philadelphia  North  American's  news  columns 
we  hear  of  Republicans  who  wall  bolt  Penrose.  But  no  such 
indications  are  evident  among  the  Republican  editors.  For 
instance,  Senator  Oliver's  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  The  Press 
and  Inquirer  in  Mr.  Penrose's  home  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Scranton  Tribune-Republican  and  Pittston  Gazette  in  his  primary 
opponent's  part  of  the  State,  join  in  rallying  all  Republicans 
to  support  the  Penrose  ticket.  The  Republicans  chose  "de- 
liberately and  wisely,"  declares  The  Inquirer,  for  Mr.  Penrose 
"has  the  experience,  the  intelligence,  the  influence,  and  the  power 
that  are  so  necessary  for  a  Senator  to  have  at  Washington  if 
the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  duly  served  in  the  crisis 
that  is  upon  the  State  and  nation.  For  it  is  a  crisis  that  con- 
fronts us  with  a  near-free-trade  law  menacing  industry  and  with 
more  legislation  of  a  highly  theoretical  and  experimental  nature 
in  contemplation."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  an  in- 
dependent daily  with  Republican  proclivities,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,    disappointed    at    the    defeat    of     the    antiorganization 
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candidate,  Mr.  Dimmiok.  In  its  opinion,  Senator  Penrose's 
"record  heavily  handicaps  him." 

Mr.  Penrose's  opponents  are  Congressman  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
(Dpmi.i.  who  is  Bupposed  to  have  the  support  of  the  National 

Administration,  and  who  defeated  his  •"old-guard"  Democratic 
opponent  after  a  hard  tight,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  was 
unopposed  in  the  Washington  party's  primary.  There  are 
five  mont!  s  before  the  election,  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  stump  the 
State,  a  .1  the  Wilson  Administration  may  gain  or  lose  strength 
in  the  meanwhile.  Predictions  are  therefore,  perhaps,  out  of 
order.  Democratic  hopes  seem  to  he  hased  upon  the  belief 
that  a  divided  opposition  will  "  allow  Mr.  Palmer  to  slip  in." 
Progressives  expect  Republicans  to  desert  Penrose,  and  the 
Sen-tor's  friends  count  on  "the  force  of  the  protection  cry  in 
1\  .nsylvania." 

CARNEGIE   REPORT  ON   THE  BALKAN 
ATROCITIES 

EVEN  SHERMAN'S  DEFINITION  of  war,  as  one  editor 
remarks,  seems  inadequate  after  reading  the  report  of 
the  international  commission  sent  into  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula by  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  to  investigate  the 
(barges  and  countercharges  of  atrocities  made  by  all  sides  during 
the  wars  of  1912  and  1913.  Apparently  the  only  glimmer  of 
cheer  that  can  be  extracted  from  this  tale  of  horrors  is  the  hope, 
exprest  by  such  papers  as  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  and  New  York  Commercial, 
that  it  may  have  weight  with  the  civilized  nations  as  one  more 
argument  against  all  war.  Not  only  does  the  commission  report 
that  "  there  is  no  clause  in  international  law  applicable  to  land 
war  and  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  that  was  not  violated 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  the  belligerents,"  but  it  can  see 
little  hope  that  the  peninsula  will  not  again  be  the  scene  of 
similar  barbarities  in  the  future.  "Under  present  conditions," 
the  report  reads,  "the  case  seems  well-nigh  hopeless." 

The  commission  finds,  however,  that  while  all  parties  to  the 
>nd  Balkan  War  were  guilty  of  almost  incredible  atrocities  in 
their  treatment  of  women,  children,  and  non-combatants,  the 
Greeks  were  perhaps  the  worst  offenders,  and  the  Bulgars  the 
hast  guilty.  From  a  summary  of  the  report  printed  in  the 
New  York  Sun  we  quote  as  follows: 

"The  idea  of  the  Balkan  warrior,  be  he  Turk,  Bulgar,  Serb, 
Greek,  or  Montenegrin,  is  not  only  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
his  enemy,  but  also  his  death,  the  murder  of  his  family,  the 
looting  of  his  house  and  property,  and  their  destruction  so  that 
not  a  vestige  remains — in  short,  the  extinction  of  the  race.  'Phis 
was  the  principle  (if  it  may  be  called  a  principle)  followed  by 
almost  all  the  belligerents.  But  the  evidence  at  hand  tends  to 
show  that  atrocities  by  the  Bulgarians  were  fewer  and  less  re- 
volting than  those  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians' 
allies,  particularly  the  Creeks." 

But  the  excesses  that  marked  the  war  of  the  Allies  against 
the  Turks  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  atrocities 
committed  when  the  former  allies  turned  upon  one  another  in 
the  second  Balkan  War.     Concerning  this  period  we  read: 

"In  the  Greek  indictment  of  the  Bulgarians,  which  the  com- 
mission had  to  investigate,  three  principal  events  were  brought 
out:  The  massacre  at  Doxato,  the  slaughter  at  Demir-Hissar, 
and  the  burning  of  Serres. 

"The  commission  went  over  these  charges  very  carefully  and 
■aid:  'These  three  cases  are  far  from  supporting  the  general 
statements  of  some  Greek  writers  that  the  Bulgarians  in  their 
withdrawal  from  southern  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace 
followed  a  general   policy  of  devastation  and   massacre.' 

"There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  what  has  gone  before  and 
the  commission's  investigation  of  ihe  charges  against  the  (ireeks. 

"  In  order  to  show  to  w  hat  dcpt  hs  of  brutality  race  hat  red  had 
sunk  the  Creeks,  the  commission  points  to  a  gaudily  colored 
poster  seen  in  the  streets  of  Salonika  and  bought  eagerly  by  the 

returning  Greek  soldiers.    It  shows  a  Greek  Highlander  holding 


a  living  Bulgarian  soldier  with  both  hands  while  he  gnaws 
the  lace  of  his  victim   with  his  teeth  like  some  beast   of  prey." 

But  the  worst  evidence  against  the  (ireeks,  the  commission 
finds,  is  their  own  confessions  of  atrocities,  contained  in  letters 
captured  by  the  Bulgarians  on  the  eve  of  the  armistice.  To 
quote  again  from  the  Sun's  summary: 

"The  mail-bags  of  the  19th  Greek  Infantry  Regiment  were 
taken  at  Dobrinichte  and  after  being  transported  to  Sofia  were 
translated.  The  commission  is  satisfied  they  are  genuine.  Of 
them  the  commission  says: 

'The  letters  require  no  commentary.  Some  of  the  writers 
boast  of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Creek  Army.  Others  de- 
plore them.  The  statements  of  fact  are  simple,  brutal,  and 
direct,  and  always  to  the  same  effect.  These  soldiers  all  state 
that  they  everywhere  burned  the  Bulgarian  villages.  Two 
boast  of  the  massacre  of  prisoners  of  war.  One  remarks  that 
all  the  girls  they  met  with  were  violated.  Most  of  the  letters 
dwell  on  t  he  slaughter  of  women  and  children.'  " 

"There  is  no  questioning  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
commission,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  But  this  view  is 
far  from  being  shared  by  the  Athena,  a  Creek  daily  published  in 
New  York,  which  does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  Carnegie 
report  as  "an  international  scandal."  As  this  indignant  paper 
sees  it,  the  report  represents,  not  the  results  of  a  thorough  and 
unbiased  investigation,  but  a  shameless  case  of  whitewashing. 
Most  of  the  commissioners,  the  Athena  declares,  are  ignorant 
of  Balkan  affairs,  and  consequently  were  easily  led  by  their 
two  pro-Bulgarian  colleagues,  H.  N.  Brailsford,  an  English 
journalist,  and  Prof.  Paul  Miloukov,  member  of  the  Russian 
Duma.  These  men,  declares  the  Athena,  "accepted,  almost 
unexamined,  every  witness  the  Bulgarian  Government  sub- 
mitted   to    them." 

Nor  is  this  New  York  Greek  journal  alone  in  challenging  the 
accuracy  of  the  commission's  report.  We  learn  from  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  that  Greece's 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  take  a  similar  attitude. 
According  to  this  correspondent: 

"The  Greek  Charge,  Mr.  Vouros,  says  he  has  documents 
which  prove  that  the  Carnegie  report,  as  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers, contains  inaccuracies.  One  of  them  is  a  copy  of  a  report 
from  General  Sotillis,  in  command  of  the  Seventh  division  of  the 
Greek  Army,  which  states  that  this  division  was  never  com- 
pelled to  abandon  its  mail  and  that  the  names  of  twenty-five 
officers  wdio,  the  Bulgarians  say,  wrote  letters  narrating  fright- 
ful atrocities  by  the  Greeks,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  roster  of 
those    who   served    in    that    division." 

And  the  same  dispatch  quotes  a  statement  issued  by  the  Greek 
Legation,  which  says  in  part: 

"We  have  in  our  possession  at  the  present  time  documentary 

evidence  showing  that  the  commission's  investigation  was 
incomplete,  that  much  of  its  so-called  evidence  is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  that  its  conclusions  are  at  variance  with  the 
official  reports  of  representatives  of  various  European  nations 
who  investigated  conditions  on  the  spot  before  there  was  time 
to  remove  any  of  the  evidence  of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the 

Bulgarians 

"The  Carnegie  commission  includes  in  its  membership  two 
men  known  to  have  pro-Bulgarian  sentiments.  These  members 
were  objected  to  by  Servia  and  Greece.  They  were  so  notahh 
prejudiced  that  the  Servian  Government  refused  to  permit  the 
commission  to  enter  its  territory." 

The  report,  which  fills  200  book-pages  and  has  a  preface  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  is  signed  by  the  following  members  of 
the  commission:  Dr.  Josef  Kcdlich,  professor  of  public  law  in 
the  University  of  Vienna,  Austria;  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant  and  M.  Justin  Codart.  lawyer  and  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France;  Dr.  Walther  Schucking,  pro- 
lessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  Germany;  Francis 
W.  Hirst,  editor  of  The  Economist,  and  Dr.  II.  N.  Brailsford, 
journalist,  of  Great  Britain;  1'rofessor  Paul  Miloukov.  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Duma,  and  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  pro- 
fessor in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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GERMAN  INTENTIONS  IN  HAITI 

HAITI  will  now  bo  crowding  in  upon  any  time  thai 
our  Stall'  Department  lias  left  at.  its  disposal  by  the 
Mexican  question,  thinks  one  watchful  editor,  and 
another  fears  that  the  Administration  will  soon  find  itself  in  a 
new  "mess,"  perhaps  as  serious  as  the  Mexican  trouble.  The 
first  report  which  brought  on  this  editorial  anxiety  was  to  the 
effect,  as  a  New  York  Herald  Washington  dispatch  stated  it, 
that  arrangements  wero  practically  concluded  "whereby  Ger- 
man  financiers  were  to  loan  the  Haitian  Government  about 
$2,000,000  and  Germany  was  to  receive  in  return  control  over 
certain  ports  and  customs  receipts,  including  the  right  to  con- 
struct a  coaling  station  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas."  According  to 
this  authority,  the  rights  to  be  given  Germany  were  so  broad  as 
to  "constitute  a  German  control  over  Haiti  which  must  be 
regarded  by  the  United  States  as  an  infraction  of  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  But  rumors  like  these 
were  so  emphatically  denied  by  the  Haitian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington and  from  official  sources  at  Berlin  that  some  of  our 
editors  profess  to  have  quite  recovered  from  their  fears.  The 
denials,  declares  the  New  York  Herald  editorially,  prove 
effectually — 

"That  Germany  never  has  sought  a  coaling  station  in  Haiti  or 
to  obtain  control,  financial,  commercial,  or  political,  of  Haiti; 

"That  Germany  has  not  the  slightest  intention  or  desire  to 
use  the  Mexican  crisis  as  a  means  of  gaining  advantages  in 
Haiti; 

"That  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  German  policy  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  friendliest  relations  with  the  United  States." 

This  is  to  be  accepted  in  good  faith,  agrees  the  New  York 
Globe,  but  it  would  nevertheless  call  attention  to  certain  signif- 
icant facts  in  the  Haitian  situation: 

"The  German  Foreign  Office  admits  that  some  time  ago 
Germany  joined  other  European  countries  in  representing 
to  Washington  that  European  investments  in  Haitian  bonds 
were  so  preponderating  that  control  over  Haitian  revenues, 
if  established,  should  be  a  joint  affair.  In  other  words,  Ger- 
many, acting  this  time  with  France,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  re- 


organization of  Haitian  finances  should  not  he  left  exclusively 
to  the  United  States i 

"Recently,  on  failure  of  the  Haitian  Government  to  pay 
interest  due  to  Frenchmen,  two  French  war-ships  seized  two 
Haitian  gunboats  and  kept  them  until  the  money  was  paid. 
Germany  followed  by  a  similar  peremptory  demand  in  favor 
of  her  citizens,  and  Great  Britain  has  done  the  same.  It  is  plain 
that  something  must  be  done,  for  Haiti  is  practically  bankrupt 
and  has  no  option  but  to  default  on  her  encnnous  debt. 

"The  identical  note  of  France*  and  (iermany  to  this  country 
is  said  to  suggest,  if  control  of  the  Haitian  custom-houses  is 
established,  that  on  the  controlling  board  the  various  coun- 
tries shall  be  represented  proportionately  to  their  claims  against 
Haiti.  This  proposal  will,  of  course,  not  In-  accepted.  If 
would  practically  turn  Haiti  over  to  Germany  and  France.  If 
there  is  to  be  outside  control  of  the  Haitian  custom-houses  it 
must  be  by  this  country  alone.  We  have  won  the  right  to  be 
deemed  impartial.  Legitimate  German  and  French  interests 
in  Haiti  may  be  safely  left  to  our  protection." 

And  in  view  of  our  record  in  Santo  Domingo,  The  Globe  does 
not  think  it  likely  "that  Germany  and  France  will  persist  in 
opposition  to  American  control  of  Haitian  finances  if  we  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  onerous  and  thankless  task." 

Yet  others  refuse  to  be  reassured  and  insist  that  our  State 
Department  has  a  ticklish  job  ahead  of  it  in  Haiti.  It  seems 
to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  instance,  that  when  the  German 
Government  takes  the  trouble  to  deny  formally  an  irresponsible 
rumor  like  this,  "it  arouses  more  anxiety  than  it  allays."  In- 
deed, "it  may  well  be  that  the  denial  is  also  a  hint,  and  even  a 
warning."  For,  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "it 
virtually  assures  that,  Monroe  Doctrine  or  not,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Germany  could  seize  a  custom-house  in 
Haiti  as  security  for  the  claims  of  its  nationals.  This  ...  is  a 
claim  which  even  our  amateur  diplomats  at  Washington  can  not 
pretend  to  admit."  Likewise  the  Boston  Transcript  sees  here 
"what  is  virtually  a  challenge,"  and  it  declares  that  our  Govern- 
ment "can  not  afford  to  let  European  control  of  Haitian 
finances  run  into  indefinite  European  occupation  of  Haiti, 
for  that  would  be  infraction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  neither 
can  the  United  States  afford  to  see  a  European  Power,  or  Powers, 
planted  on  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal." 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


Mr.  Mellen  probably  doesn't  mind  getting  into  hot  water  when  it 
involves  an  immunity  haXh.^-Piltsburg  Gazette-Times. 


A  Chicago  man  has  sued  his  mother-in-law  for  $50,000. 
courage  for  you. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


There's  real 


After  the  army  gets  through  disarming 
ought  to  be  sent  to  South  Carolina. — 
Washington  Herald. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Mellen 
has  not  been  invited  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  railroading  at  Harvard. — - 
Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  bust  of  Am- 
bassador Page  made  recently  by  an 
American  sculptor  isn't  a  speaking  like- 
ness.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

No  matter  what  the  next  President 
of  Mexico  does,  he'll  be  recognized.  No 
getting  into  the  same  kind  of  a  scrape 
twice. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

In  Colorado  the  men  have  70,000 
more  votes  than  the  women;  so  don't 
blame  the  sisters,  tho  they  have  voted 
for  twenty-one  years. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

"General  Funston  purposes  to 
drive  out  of  Vera  Cruz  all  the  people 
who  do  not  work,  and  who  live  on 
others."  Vera  Cruz  is  not  the  only 
town  that  needs  a  Punston. — Toledo 
Blade. 

The  pledge  made  at  the  Progres- 
sives' banquet,  in  Hammond,  that  the 
party  "will  duplicate  the  triumph  of 
two  years  ago,"  must,  generally  speak- 
ing, sound  all  right  to  the  Democrats. 
— Indianapolis  News. 


the  people  of  Colorado,   it 


We  gather  that  the  Secretary 


"help!" 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


of  War  wants  the  correspondents  at  Vera 
Cruz  to  get  the  news,  not  to  make  it. 

— Newark  News. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Mexican 
times  that  Villa  continues  to  make 
news,  while  Huerta  would  suppress  it. 
— New  York  World. 

They  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  Mexico  pretty  soon  separat- 
ing the  bandits  from  the  Constitution- 
alists.— New  York  World. 

Announcement  that  a  French  scien- 
tist has  evolved  a  railroad  in  the  air 
has  no  bearing  on  the  present  status  of 
the  New  Haven. — Newark  News. 

In  testifying  that  Morgan  made  him 
president  of  the  New  Haven,  Mr. 
Mellen  seems  to  have  violated  the  old 
rule  of  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonam. — 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Ambassador  Page  wants  Americans 
to  work  on  London  newspapers,  which 
shows  that  the  Ambassador  is  begin- 
ning to  hanker  for  something  to  read. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Howard  Elliott,  the  new  president 
of  the  New  Haven,  is  telling  the  stock- 
holders of  that  system  to  "sell  your 
hammer  and  buy  you  a  horn."  The 
trouble  is  that  these  men  have  so  re- 
cently come  out  at  the  small  end  of  the 
horn. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 
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Time  10  dust  off  the  chairs  in  the  Ananias  Club. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Looks  as  if  T.  R.'l  river  will  be  another  Battle  Creek! — Columbia 
State. 

A  river  of  ink  is  likely  to  be  shed  over  the  River  of  Doubt. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

I.kt  us  hope  tliat  the  report  that  the  Colonel  left  his  proofs  at  Etah 
is  not  true. — Boston  Transcript. 

Roosevelt  should  have  thought  twice  before  he  called  his  river 
"  The  Riverof  Doubt." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

But  the  Colonel  is  out  of  the  woods  only 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  Brazilian  fastnesses. 
— Portland  Oregonian. 

Poor  Colonel  Roosevelt !  He  has  ex- 
hausted almost  every  quarter  of  t  his  medi- 
um-sized planet. — Chicago  Sews. 

Another  great  discovery  that'T.  R.  has 
just  made  is  that  the  explorer's  lot  is  not 
a  happy  one. — Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  might  knock  off  500 
miles  of  that  river.  Even  Wall  Street  can 
not  swallow  so  much  water. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Bit  the  English  geographers  must  at 
least  admit  that  the  Colonel  never  saw 
that  Brazilian  river  before. — 67.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

Moreover.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  too 
experienced  an  explorer  to  have  included 
in  his  party  Arpclah  and  Itookashoo. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  discovered  a 
river  one  thousand  miles  long,  but  hasn't 
offered  it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

If  he  lost  flfty-flve  pounds  and  has  the 
fever,  we  fear  the  Colonel  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  open  the  Panama 
Canal   by  swimming  through   and    towing   a    battle-ship. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

A  British  explorer  sneeringly  declares  that  Roosevelt  has  dis- 
covered a  river  that  runs  up-hill.  Still,  if  true,  this  isn't  the  first 
up-hill  business  that  the  Colonel  has  tackled  recently. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  Colonel  that  in  discovering  a  river  he  located 
it  where  it  makes  a  tax  on  nothing  but  credulity.  It  never  will  have 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill. — Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph. 

One  of  the  Roosevelt  party  went  mad  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 
Perhaps  Teddy  was  trying  to  convert 
him    to    Bull    Mooseism. — Portland 
Oregonian. 

We  wouldn't  be  surprized  to  learn 
that  the  wound  on  T.  R.'s  leg  is  the 
result  of  a  bee  sting.  —  Columbia 
State. 

Furthermore,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Colonel  discovered  that 
1,000-mile  river  without  the  seduc- 
tive aid  of  gum-drops. — Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph. 

The  maps  are  wrong,  explains  the 
Colonel,  in  reference  to  the  contro- 
versy over  his  River  of  Doubt.  Of 
course;  for  Roosevelt  couldn't  be. — 
Baltimore  American. 

You  have  observed,  of  course, 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  guides  in 
South  America  knew  right  where  to 
find  that  "undiscovered"  river  for 
him. —  Washington  Herald. 

Doc  Cook  missed  a  good  oppor- 
tunity when  he  failed  to  claim  the 
discovery  of  that  new  Brazilian  river 
about  three  days  before  the  Colonel 
emerged. — Houston  Chronicle. 

An  exchange  says  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  like  Job,  Is  afflicted  with 
bolls.  In  the  interest  of  verisi- 
militude, however,  the  resemblance 
can  not  be  carried  further. — Rochester 
Post  Express. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  T.  K.  took  care  not  to  set  the  river  on  Are. — Pittsburg 
Qatette-Timts. 

Hi  t  will  the  Colonel  derive  from  his  river  the  inspiration  never  to 
stop  running? — Boston  Herald. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  Colonel's  river  has  at  least  pro- 
duced a  flow  of  oratory. — Boston  Herald. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  believes  in  the  Colonel's  South- 
American  claims.     The  Society  lias  no  desire  to  disband  and  take  to 

the  bushes. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Anyway,  Roosevelt  discovered  the  0  real 
Salt  River  in  the  United  States  two  years 
ago. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Colonel  will  probably  bring  a  sample 
of  that  river  with  him  and  make  his  critics 
take  water. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  River  of  Doubt  was  T.  R.'s  discovery, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  whole  ocean  of  it 
in  England. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  antithird  -  term  sentiment  is  the 
only  discovery  the  Colonel  has  ever  made 
that  he  is  at  all  skeptical  about. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  significance  in  the 
fad  that  Theodore's  companion  when  t hat 
river  was  found  was  Colonel  Lyra. — 
Columbia  State. 

From  where  they  are  sitting,  with  their 
feet  on  the  desk,  the  geographers  cant  see 

the    river    Colonel     Roosevelt     discovered. 
—Toledo  Blade. 

If  the  Republican  party  indorses  that 
thousand-mile  river,  will  the  Colonel  call 
all  things  squared  up  and  make  peace  once 
more? — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Having  termed  Colonel  Roosevelt  a 
charlatan,  referring  to  the  Colonel's  South-American  discoveries,  A. 
H.  Savage  Landor  is  precariously  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  Dr. 
Long  class. — Newark  News. 

The  man  who  denies  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  discovered  a  river  may 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but,  unless  he  is  quick  on  his  feet, 
he  doesn't  display  any  extraordinary  amount  of  good  judgment. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Having  ridiculed  Colonel  Roosevelt's  journey  of  exploration  and 
"discovery"  to  his  heart's  content,  Henry  Savage  Landor  says  he  la 
now  going  to  Italy  for  a  rest.  Would  advise  him  to  get  farther  away 
than  Italy  if  he  is  really  looking  for  a  rest. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Among  the  countries  discovered  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  as  we  recall 

them,    arc    North    America,    South 
America,  Europe,  and  Africa. — Nash- 

lillc  Banner. 

Now  he  is  home,  Roosevelt  will 
have  to  do  some  more  exploring  to 
find  his  lost  Progressives. — Baltimore 
American. 

Think  of  the  luck.  He  can't  e\  en 
go  a  million  miles  into  the  woods  and 
discover  a.  river  without    having    to 

light   about  it  .when  he  comes  out. — 
Little  Arthur  Echo. 

Dr.  Cook  says  he's  certain  Oolonel 
Roosevelt. discovered  that  river,  which 
is  another  proof  that  "a  fellow  feel- 
ing makes  us  wondrous  kind." — 
Richmond  News-Leader. 

When  the  Colonel  gets  home  the 
Bull  Moose  are  likely  to  sing  "Shall 
We  Gather  at  the  Ki\er?"  instead 
of  "Onward.  Christian  Soldiers." — 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  discovery 
of  a  new  tribe  in  South  America  will 
probably    make   up    for   the   one   in 

this  country  that  disappeared  while 
he  was  away. — Nashville  Banner. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  intimation 
that,  he  may  run  again  in  1916  is 
Calculated  to  make  some  other  per- 
sons lose  llfly-flve  pounds  without 
the  trouble  of  going  to  Brazil. — 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 


reflection. 
— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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DON'T  CARE  what  color  you  paint  tho  wagon,  so  long 
as  you  paint  it  red,"  said  the  farmer  in  the  old  story, 
and  President  Wilson's  "mediation"  theory  strikes 
some  of  the  foreign  press  as  a  compromise  of  the  same  sort. 
For  our  Government  asks  certain  things  as  unalterable  re- 
quirements, making  the  nego- 
tiations a  species  of  "  heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose," — a  strange 
preliminary  to  arbitration. 
This  style  of  mediation  makes 
President  Wilson  "appear  to  be 
playing  to  the  gallery,"  re- 
marks the  semiofficial  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  and  it  suspects  him  of 
wishing  merely  to  drag  matters 
along  until  Huerta  is  driven 
out,  Carranza  enters  Mexico 
City,  and  a  virtual  American 
protectorate  is  established.  The 
plan  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  is  to  halt  Wilson's  imperial- 
istic aggression,  and  finally  bring 
him  under  European  influence, 
continues  this  weighty  organ,  but 
in  this  they  will  fail,  for  "Europe 
is  determined  to  make  the  United 

States  pull  the  chestnut  out  of  the  fire  for  her,  burnt  fingers 
or  not."  Huerta  is  frankly  admired  by  the  Cologne  editor  for 
keeping  up  his  fight '"to  the  last  ditch,"  and  it  quotes  approv- 
ingly his  remark  that  his  life,  and  Mexican  independence  "will 
end  the  same  day,"  thus  putting  himself  in  the  same  class  with 
Kosciusko.  A  solution  of  the 
tangle  is  suggested  by  the  Paris 
Temps: 

"The  mediating  Powers,  if 
they  wish  to  assure  a  definite 
peace,  must  be  able  to  induce  the 
Mexican  factions  to  agree  on 
a  compromise,  and,  in  accord 
with  President  Wilson,  establish 
a  provisional  government  in 
Mexico.  The  Government  of 
Washington  should  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  Consti- 
tutionalists while  the  mediat- 
ing Powers  and  the  European 
Powers  use  their  influence  with 
the  other  side.  Otherwise  media- 
tion will  fail  to  cut  the  knot  of 
the  Mexican  imbroglio." 

A  more  friendly  tone  marks 
the  comment  of  the  South-Amer- 
ican press  since  we  accepted  the 
A.  B.  C.  offer.  Previously  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  our 
action  at  Vera  Cruz,  culminating 
in  a  noisy  demonstration  in  Mon- 
tevideo, where  the  police  had  to  protect  the  United  States  lega- 
tion. And  our  attitude  of  fatherly  protection  over  South  America 
is  still  resented.  Europe  has  really  done  more  to  develop  that 
continent  than  we  have,  say  its  editors,  but  we  propose  by  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  ' '  protect  "it.    The  weighty  Prensa  of  Buenos 


Aires  rather  thinks  that  Kuropo  should  protect  the  Latin  re- 
publics from  the  United  States,  and  calls  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
an  outworn  policy,  saying: 

"The  intervention  of  the  European  Powers  would  be  oppor- 
tune at  this  moment.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all 
the  countries  of  America,  large  or 
small;  to  strengthen  the  intel- 
lectual and  commercial  relations 
existing  between  them,  and  to 
make  their  ideals  ours.  But  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  equally 
anxious  to  live  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  European  nations, 
and  never  forgets  that,  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  Europe  has  contributed 
to  her  progress  and  that  Euro- 
pean States  gave  her  their  moral 
support  at  the  time  when  she  was 
developing  into  an  independent 
State.  We  see  no  reason  why, 
without  the  slightest  cause,  a  doc- 
trine of  common  defense,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  should  be  toler- 
ated, a  doctrine  dating  from  the 
year  1823,  and  directed  against 
a  European  policy  that  no  longer 
exists." 


WAR  "  SHORT  OF  WAR. 

"Enough,  Senor  Sam;  we  shall  be  pleased  to  arbitrate. 
— Canadian  Courier  (Toronto). 


Difficulties  may  easily  arise 
from  mediation  that  will  make 
matters  worse  than  before,  note  the  London  press.  If  the 
mediators  agree  on  terms  which  President  Wilson  can  not 
accept,  "the  war  would  have  to  proceed  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  overtly  on  Mexico's  side,"  says  The 
Graphic;  while  The  Daily  News  observes  that  in  taking  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile  into  our 
councils  we  are  like  the  king  who 
introduced  a  lion's  cub  into  his 
palace: 

"The  frank  acceptance  of  the 
offer  of  the  Latin  republics  by 
the  United  States  may  tend  to 
restore  confidence  between  them, 
but  one  sees  in  the  offer  itself  the 
shadow  of  a  still  larger  disaster. 
It  is  tragic  irony  that  the  future 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  World  is  now  en- 
dangered for  the  sake  of  a  man 
like  Huerta." 

South-American  union  against 
North-American  aggression  is  dis- 
cerned by  the  London  Outlook  in 
the  mediation  offer.     It   says: 

"Unquestionably  the  interven- 
tion of  the  greater  republics  of 
South  America  in  President  Wil- 
son's plans  constitutes  the  most 
significant  development  in  the 
Mexican  situation  that  could  be 
expected.  The  A.  B.  C.  diplomacy, 
as  the  policy  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  is  alphabetically 
designated,  may  possibly  be  welcome  to  the  embarrassments  of 
Washington,  but  it  is  a  clear  intimation  that  the  bullying  pro- 
gram of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  found  its  limit.  The  deliber- 
ate provocation  of  Mexican  sentiment,  the  support  and  stimu- 
lation of  every  kind  of  revolutionary  criminality,  the  arming  of 


-The  Star  (Montreal). 
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ry  brigand  against  the  peaoeof  Mexico,  have  lefl  the  States 
of  Latin  America  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  sort  of  future 
which  the  aggressive  Republic  in  the  North  would  reserve  for 
them.  The  alarm  of  Latin  America  lias  now  produced  a  clear 
promise  or  throat  of  an  alliance  for  mutual  defense." 

Hut  the  London  Timet  has  the  following  good  words  for  our 

President : 

"Whatever  the  effect  of  this  latest  development  of  the  policy 
of  President  Wilson  on  the  critical  question  of  the  moment 


SITTING  TIGHT. 

American  Eagle — "Of  course,  I'm  in  a  very  strong  position 

and  quite  comfortable,  but,  all  the  same,  I  hope  they'll  hurry  up 
with  the  mediation."  — Punch  (London). 

and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  as  good  as  is  its  intention 
-there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  impression  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  Latin  America 
generally.  For  years  past  the  Latin-American  Republics  have 
been  watching  with  misgiving  and  resentment  the  new  develop- 
ments of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  seemed  to  aim  at  conse- 
crating an  eventual  hegemony  of  the  United  States  over  both 
Americas.  Suspicion  of  the  'New  Monroism,'  fed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Americans  in  Panama,  in  Cuba,  and  in  Nicaragua 
seemed  to  become  certainty  with  President  Wilson's  claim  to 
intervene,  on  general  principles,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico; 
and  the  actual  invasion  of  Mexican  territory,  tho  justified  on 
other  grounds,  was  greeted  by  an  outburst  of  protest  in  the 
South- American  press.  .  .  .  These  alarms  and  misgivings  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  action  in  accepting  the  offer  of  the  three  Powers 
will  tend  to  allay.  It  will  do  much  to  convince  the  Latin 
Americans  that,  whatever  imperialist  ambitions  may  exist  in 
certain  quarters  in  the  United  Slates,  President  Wilson  at  loast 
is  sincere  in  declaring  he  does  not  share  them." 


EDUCATIONAL  RIVALRY  IN  ALBANIA— William  of  Wied, 
King  of  Albania,  finds  the  domestic-  affairs  of  his  Kingdom  some- 
what confounded  by  the  rivalries  of  Vienna  and  Rome,  which 
extend  even  to  t  lie  education  of  the  children  of  his  people.  One 
would  make  them  little  Austrians,  the  other  little  Italians.  To 
quote  from  I  be  London  Tin 

"Austria-Hungary  built  a  school  at  Durazzo  about  a  year  ago 
in  order  to  induce  the  young  generation  to  Learn  nol  onlj  its 
three  K's,  but  also  that  there  is  a  brotherhood  between  black 
double-headed  eagles,  and  that  the  newly  fledged  fowl  of  Skan- 
derbeg  should  be  the  dear  friend  and  petted  younger  brother 
of  the  great  bicephalic  bird  of  the  Hofburg.  As  nobody  had 
any  books  at  home  the  kindly  proprietors  of  the  now  school 
provided  them  gratis.  In  the  interests  of  decorum,  clothes  were 
also  presented  to  the  children,  and  then,  for  fear  thai  they 
might  fall  into  conversation  with  Italians  during  the  lunch- 
eon interval,  the  children  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 


"The  Italians,  finding  their  allies  had  stolen  a  march,  hurriedly 
Opened  a  school  of  their  own,  adopted  the  whole  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  policy,  so  far  as  book-,  clothes,  and  dinner-  were 
concerned,  and  then,  to  be  sure  of  enabling  the  children  to  benefit 
from  Western  education,  intimated  that  parents  would  receive  a 
daily  attendance  fee  of  three  francs  (60  cents)  for  any  of  their 
children  who  might  come  to  the  Italian  school." 


SEAMY  SIDE  OF  BALKAN   PEACE 

THRACE,  Macedonia,  and  Albania,  as  we  have  noted 
from  time  to  time,  have  by  no  means  been  lulled  into 
tranquillity  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  and  the  bene\o- 
lent  interferences  of  the  European  Powers.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Creeks  in  southern  Albania  has  been  treated  in  these  pages. 
It  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  accompanying  illustrations  gi\e 
some  glimpses  of  it.  In  central  and  northern  Albania  another 
rebellion  has  broken  out,  the  new  King  has  had  to  summon 
aid  from  the  foreign  war-ships  at  Durazzo,  and  Essad  Pasha 
*  has  been  arrested  as  the  chief  conspirator.  Elsewhere  Creek 
and  Moslem  are  persecuting  each  other  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  Greeks  are  driving  the  Moslems  from  Macedonia  and  t he 
Moslems  are  expelling  the  Greeks  from  Thrace.  Rapine  and 
bloodshed  still  reign  in  the  lands  where  Orpheus  sang  and  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  triumphed,  and  the  "crusade"  of  the  Bulgarian 
Ferdinand  has  done  nothing  to  rescue  the  Christian  shrines  and 
homes  in  Thrace  from  the  clutches  of  Mohammedan  unbelievers. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  reports  in  The  Orient  (Constantinople). 
The  organ  of  the  Greek  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  is  the  Ekklesi- 
aslike  Aletheia  (Constantinople),  and  it  states  that  while  the 
Greek  Christians  are  being  forcibly  driven  to  leave  their  homes 
in  Turkey  and  flee  to  their  home-land,  the  immigration  of 
Mohammedans  to  take  their  place  is  instigated  and  encouraged 
by  the  Turkish  Government.  To  quote  a  passage  from  this 
gruesome  tale,  which  speaks  plainly  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Turkish 
officials: 

"They  forbid  the  Greek  villagers  to  sell  their  animals,  and 
they  fix  prices  for  their  grain  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  its 
value,  and  compel  them  to  sell  at  such  a  price  to  the  incoming 
immigrants.  They  demand  from  the  Greeks  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  the  free  transportation  in  their  wagons  of  the  Moslem 
refugees  and  the  compulsory  making  of  roads;  and  when  they 
are  unable  to  fulfil  these  demands  immediately,  they  summon 
them  to  emigrate.  At  the  same  time  they  organize  bands  of 
Moslem  refugees,  especially  Turks  from  Albania,  who  go  about 
the  villages  by  night  and  fire  into  the  air  to  frighten  the  inhab- 
itants.    The  next  day  the  chief  of  police,  the  captain  of  the  gar- 


ALBANIAS  FINAL  CHAPTEIi. 

—Der  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

rison,  the  tntidir,  etc.,  call  the  villagers  and  set  before  them  the 
dangers  that  threaten  them  on  the  pari  of  the  Albanian  Turks 
if  they  do  not  leave.  Then  appears  a  horde  of  miserable  and  un- 
righteous speculators,  under  the  national  mask  of  Turkish 
patriots,  with  branches  all  over  Thrace,  and  these  take  advan- 
tage of  the  misery  of  others  and  compel  the  Creek   villagers,  for 

a  mere  pittance,  under  the  had  of  the  m&dir  and  the  tax- 
gatherer,  who  as  a  usual  thing  are  relatives  of  the  purchasers,  to 
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A  FRIENDLY  "SEIZURE"   OP  PROVISIONS. 

When  the  Greek  Army  evacuated  a  town  in  southern  Albania,  the 
Greek  rebels  there  "  seized  "  its  food  supplies.    No  one  objected. 


FLAG  OF  THE   GREEK  REBELS  IN   ALBANIA. 

It  is  the  Greek  flag  with  the  addition  of  the  double-headed  eagle,  a 
relic  from  the  Byzantine  emperors. 


SCENES    IN    THE    GREEK    REBELLION    IN    ALBANIA. 


part  with  their  cattle,  their  goods,  and  all  they  have,  and  take 
the  road  to  the  coast. 

"But  note  that  things  do  not  always  go  along  so  smoothly  and 
peacefully.  Frequently  the  immigrants  and  their  leaders  break 
open  doors  and  windows  by  force  and  are  settled  by  the  village 
officials  in  the  houses  of  the  Christians,  whom  they  throw  out 
into  the  streets  after  robbing  them  of  all  their  property,  telling 
them  in  the  most  categorical  fashion  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  them  in  this  country.  Beatings,  oppression,  and  torture 
are  the  lot  of  those  who  offer  the  slightest  resistance.  In  other 
cases  the  villages  are  besieged  for  days;  and,  when  they  surrender, 
the  Albanian-Turkish  hordes 
swoop  down  with  the-  thunder 
of  guns  in  broad  daylight  on 
the  shops  and  houses  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  stealing  of 
their  cattle  and  goods  begins, 
followed  by  the  mournful  exo- 
dus of  the  inhabitants." 


The  Turkish  paper  Tanin 
(Constantinople)  admits  that 
every  ship  that  leaves  Durazzo 
and  Adrianople  is  crowded  with 
Greek  refugees,  but  says  that 
this  is  no  fault  of  the  Turks. 
It  simply  means  that  the  Turks 
have  beaten  the  Greeks  at  their 
own  game.  The  Greeks  could 
never  agree  with  the  Moham- 
medans; the  Greeks  are  taunted 
with  having  committed  bar- 
barous and  almost  unheard-of 
cruelties  during  the  last  stages 
of  the  Balkan  War.  Now  they 
are  suffering  the  uncomfortable 
reprisals  which  naturally  fol- 
low. A  hedgehog  and  a  salmon 
can  not  sleep  in  the  same  bed, 

says  the  Finnish  proverb;  the  fish  is  cold  and  slippery,  and  the 
other  bristles  with  sharp  weapons.  So  it  is  not  the  Turk  that 
drives  out  the  Greek,  but  the  Greek  that  retires  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. But  what  has  a  high  ecclesiastic  of  the  Greek  Church 
got  to  do  with  this  matter,  asks  this  Turkish  paper,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 


GREEK   REFUGEES  FROM   ALBANIA, 

Whose  houses  and  property  have  been  sacked  by  the  Albanians, 
compelling  them  to  seek  safety  in  Greece. 


"We  do  not  believe  this  intrusion  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  such  a  matter  is  laudable.  The  Patriarch,  despite  the  prestige 
attaching  to  his  high  office,  can  not  raise  in  the  esteem  of  the 
civilized  world  the  Greeks  who  have  lost  favor  by  the  cruelties 
and  excesses  they  have  committed  in  Macedonia.  The  Greek 
papers  have  announced  that  the  Patriarch  would  not  celebrate 
in  his  official  character  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  Church 
was  in  mourning  for  'serious  causes.'  If  these  'serious  causes' 
are  the  emigration  of  Greeks  from  Thrace,  the  Orthodox  Church 
puts  on  mourning  very  easily.  The  emigration  of  Greeks  from 
Thrace  is   the  natural  result  of  the  tyrannical  excesses  of  the 

Greeks  of  Macedonia.  The 
Greek  population  of  Thrace 
does  not  wish  to  live  any  longer 
with  the  Turks,  because  the 
latter,  after  the  suffering  they 
have  endured  in  Macedonia, 
can  no  longer  be  the  friends  of 
the  Greeks.  That  is  why  they 
are  leaving,  but  it  is  not  true, 
as  the  Athens  agency  says, 
that  the  Government  is  forcing 
them  to  leave;  nor  are  there 
other  'serious  causes,'  as  the 
Patriarchate  insinuates.  The 
Government,  at  the  request  of 
the  Patriarchate,  sent  an  ex- 
aminer to  the  spot;  he  found 
nothing  abnormal.  The  Greeks 
wish  to  go,  and  assuredly  no- 
body is  trying  to  prevent  their 
doing  so ;  but  it  is  of  their  own 
free  will  that  they  go.  Once 
more  we  say  it :  there  is  no  other 
cause  for  this  emigration  than 
the  excesses  which  the  Turks 
have  suffered  and  are  suffering 
in  Macedonia.  The  Greeks 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
compel  the  Turks  to  quit  Mace- 
donia, in  order  to  create  a 
homogeneous  majority  for 
themselves." 


But  this  bland  denial  loses  much  of  its  force  when  we  learn 
that  the  Turkish  Government  has  not  been  deaf  to  the  appeals 
made  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  and  while  admitting  the  facts  of 
Turkish  oppression  in  the  Balkan  provinces,  the  Sultan  has 
apparently  taken  some  measures  to  repair  the  wrongs  done,  and 
prevent  further  wrong-doing. 
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SOCIALIST  TRIUMPH   IN   FRANCE 

f  "FRANCE  has  already  had  a  Socialist  Premier,  but  in 
I  Parliament  the  Socialist  tide  rises  higher  and  higher. 
As  there  are  some  nine  warring  parties  or  groups  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  condition  of  things  is  somewhat 
chaotic  and  the  view  of  the  leading  Paris  organs  is  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  Americanize  party  government  in 
France  by  the  institution  of  two  parties  only.  Conservative 
and  Socialist.  The  excitement  throughout  France  for  the  past 
ks  has  kept  the  nation  in  a  turmoil.  It  has  been  along 
scattered  and  guerrilla  lines,  and  the  battle  has  raged  principally 
around  the  Three  Years'  Military  Service  Law,  bitterly  hated 
by  the  Socialists  and  the  general  proletariat.  The  agricultural 
classes  complain  that  three  instead  of  two  years'  service  will 
hinder  the  work  of  farming,  and  the  industrial  classes  blame  the 
additional  burdens  which  they  must  take  up  in  submitting  to 
taxes  for  increased  pay-rolls  and  armaments.  In  Paris  the 
Socialist  candidates  obtained  34  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled, 
an  increase  of  55,000  votes.  The  excitement  is  thus  described 
by  the  Correspondent  (Paris),  a  Conservative  monthly  of  high 
authority: 

"Again  has  France  been  the  prey  to  an  attack  of  election 
fever.  It  is  a  fever  of  the  season  which  the  spring  ever  brings 
back  every  four  years  and  from  which  not  a  city,  a  village,  or  a 
hamlet  can  escape.  The  Romans  who  knew  it  well  called  it  the 
comitial  sickness,  a  sort  of  epilepsy  which  seizes  people  in  the 
public  square.  All  manifestations  nowadays  have  become 
somewhat  less  violent;  the  citizens  do  not  roll  on  the  ground  in 
public  places.  But  nevertheless  the  electoral  fever  is  still  a 
very  disgusting  thing!  Whenever  it  appears,  humanity,  which 
is  rarely  beautiful  to  see,  shows  its  ugliest  side.  All  its  dregs 
rise  fermenting  to  the  surface.  If  the  electoral  programs  grow 
more  moderate,  the  passions,  the  appetities  of  the  mob  grow 
more  violent.  It  is  rarely  that  the  candidates  in  this  country 
go  to  battle  with  flying  banners  like  gallant  men.  The  most 
of  them,  now  wheedling,  now  threatening  the  voter,  attempt 
to  trick  or  terrorize  him.  The  election,  three  times  out  of  four, 
is  nothing  but  a  riot  engaged  in  without  the  slightest  sincerity, 
where  principles  vanish  into  thin  air  in  face  of  a  crowd  far  too 
stupid  to  comprehend  the  questions  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  decide." 

The  great  conflict  over  the  Three  Years'  Service  Law,  which 
caused  much  of  the  excitement  so  pessimistically  described 
above,  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Paris  Temps: 

"According  to  the  election  returns  308  out  of  602  members  are 
in  favor  of  the  law,  the  others  being  against  the  three  years' 
service,  or  doubtful.  The  Socialists'  success  in  the  elections 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  their  well-defined  platform,  that 
they  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted.  The  Radicals  and  other 
groups  had  almost  as  many  programs  as  candidates.  But  the 
Socialists  stood  firm  as  a  phalanx  against  the  extension  of 
military  service.  The  Cabinet  can  not  abandon  the  position 
it  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  yet  it  finds  the  Government 
placed  in  a  dilemma,  for  if  the  Socialists  assume  a  hostile  at- 
titude, Mr.  Doumergue's  majority  would  be  gone  and  probably 
Delcass6  would  step  into  his  place." 

The  following  list  of  electoral  results  will  show  how  cut  up 
and  weakened  are  the  party  forces  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  yet  the  important  Figaro  (Paris)  objects  to  such 
a  regrouping  as  would  dualize  the  party  government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  the  new  Chamber  will  be  formed  as  follows: 

Extreme  Socialists,  102. 

Independent  and  Republican  Socialists,  30. 

United  Radicals,  136. 

Independent   Radicals  and  Republicans  of  the  Left,  102. 

Democratic  Alliance,  KM). 

Progressives  and  Federated  Republicans,  54. 

National  Liberals,  34. 

Right,  composed  of  Royalists  and  extreme  Conservatives,  26. 

Independents,   16. 

This  leading  organ   thinks   I  hi    two-party   plan   of  a   Socialist 


and  Radical  coalition  against  a  Conservative  group  would  bring 
Mr.  Jaures,  the  Socialist  extremist,  to  the  front,  and  adds: 

"The  Conservatives  are  often  reproached  with  resorting  to 
the  worst  political  methods.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  They  are  generally  quite  content  with  exploiting 
for  their  advantage  the  worst  scandals  of  the  regime.  The 
worst  kind  of  political  strategy  at  the  present  moment  rather 
characterises  the  Radical-Socialists.  They  pursue  this  course 
in  so  scandalous  a  manner  that  one  of  their  organs,  the  Aurore 
(Paris),  actually  expresses  the  disgust  which  tins  course  exoit< 
and  says,  'We  are  quite  aware  that  we  are  playing  the  part  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  society!'  The  Radical-Socialists  feel  not 
the  slightest  remorse.  They  simply  forget  that  we  all  belong 
to  society,  that  is.  to  the  country,  to  France.  If  we  must  have 
no  more  France,  what  is  the  good  of  discussing  the  kind  of  party 
government  we  want?  No  one  builds  on  a  foundation  of  ruins. 
That  would  be  a  return  to  barbarism." 

In  another  article,  the  Figaro  predicts  a  coalition  of  the 
Extreme  Left  whereby  Mr.  Juares  will  be  able  to  realize  his 
"ideal  city,"  a  figment  of  the  brain,  like  Plato's  Republic.  In 
an  article  under  the  title  "The  Assembly  Turned  Topsyturvy," 
we  read: 

"We  hear  on  all  sides  prognostics  uttered  with  regard  to  the 
new  Assembly.  The  best-informed  persons  predict  that  we 
are  to  have  a  new  master,  and  he  is  to  be  Mr.  Juares,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  united  Socialists,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
domination,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Radical-Socialists,  full  of 
abject  submissiveness,  will  set  to  work  to  realize  the  divers 
fantastic  schemes  known  under  the  name  of  the  Socialist  ideal. 

"But  as  these  idealists  are  for  the  most  part  intensely  prac- 
tical, they  will  be  satisfied  first  of  all  with  building  the  city  of 
the  future,  which  will  be  a  pretty  hard  labor,  and  with  pulling 
down  our  present  political  'city,'  which  can  be  done  more 
immediately. 

"I  believe  that  never  before  has  an  Assembly  been  so  false  a 
creation  as  this  one,  so  far  as  truly  representing  the  country 
lies." 

In  face  of  this  supposed  danger  of  Socialist  domination  in  the 
Assembly,  the  Correspondant,  quoted  above,  appeals  to  French 
patriots  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  Right,  with  the  watchword, 
"France,  our  country,  before  all  party  division  ";  and  it  proceeds: 

"The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  moderates  of  the  political 
world  to  attempt  uniting  a  coalition  of  the  honest  people  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  against  these  maniacs  of  chicane,  allies 
of  the  workers  of  revolution,  and  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
higher  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  set  up  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Juares,  his  followers  and  his  sectarian  program,  another 
program,  truly  and  simply  national." 

But  Mr.  Juares  himself,  in  his  Humanite"  (Paris),  raises  a 
triumphant  paean  over  the  Socialist  victory,  which,  he  thinks, 
will  eventuate  in  transforming  the  political  world.  Even  tho  the 
Radicals  be  induced  by  the  Conservative  tocsin  of  alarm  to 
forsake  the  ranks  of  the  Extreme  Left,  the  ultimate  ascendency 
of  socialism  in  France  is  declared  assured,  and  he  writes  in  his 
paper: 

"The  elections  have  plainly  shown  what  high  hopes  we  may 
have  for  the  future.  The  progress  made  by  our  party  in  every 
quarter,  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  shows  that 
the  need  of  a  social  transformation  is  being  day  by  day  more 
keenly  felt.  Even  if  the  Conservative  maneuver  of  panic  should 
succeed,  all  the  worse  for  the  radicals  who  join  their  ranks, 
for  by  doing  so  they  would  surrender  to  the  Socialist  party 
the  glorious  responsibility  of  carrying  on,  alone  and  unaided, 
the  policy  of  democracy  and  progress. 

"But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  success  of  these  activities,  which 
arc  palpably  dictated  by  self-interest,  and  in  any  case  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  Socialists  can  not  fail  in  the  duty  which  they  have 
so  freeh  mapped  OUt  for  themselves.  In  every  quarter  where 
the  federations  of  the  party  bave  been  recognized,  it  is  at  once 
seen  thai  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
proletariat  for  voters  to  support  a  democrat,  thus  assuring, 
without  fail,  without  hesitation,  the  defeat  of  the  party  of 
decadent  reaction.  The  voters  will  thus  gain,  whatever  happens, 
the  moral  benefit  of  their  clear-sighted  and  moral  attitude." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Diqi 


IE"N(GEAN1B)  INVENTION 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WORK 


WHAT  WE  CALL  physical  labor  consists  of  movements 
of  various  kinds;  often  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
motion  or  of  a  group  of  connected  motions.  The 
study  of  such  motions  is  an  important  part  of  the  modern  effort 
toward  physical  efficiency;  yet  it  is  not  so  much  a  study  of 
muscle  as  it  is  of  mind.  The  control  of  muscular  movement 
in  work  is  at  bottom  a  problem  of  psychology,  involving  such 
points  as  rhythm,  fatigue,  and  interest.  This  is  recognized  and 
emphasized  in  an  address  before  the  Western  Efficiency  Society 
made  by  Herbert  L.  Trube  and  published  in  abstract  in  The 
Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  May)  under  the  title,  "Mon- 
otony and  Fatigue."  Mr.  Trube,  starting  from  the  common- 
place that  every  form  of  economic  labor  must  first  be  learned, 
holds  it  to  be  evident  that  one  method  of  teaching  must  reach 
the  goal  more  quickly  and  reliably  than  another.  Some  methods 
of  teaching  must  therefore  be  economically  more  efficient. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  many  factory  artizans  have 
learned  the  same  complex  motion  according  to  entirely  different 
methods.  The  result  is  that  they  carry  out  the  various  partial 
movements  in  a  different  order,  or  with  different  auxiliary 
motions,  or  in  different  positions,  or  in  a  different  rhythm,  or 
with  different  emphasis,  simply  because  they  imitate  different 
teachers  and  because  no  understanding  of  the  best  methods 
for  the  teaching  has  been  reached.  The  average  apprentice 
approaches  instruction  in  any  chance  way  and  usually  learns  the 
first  steps  with  a  psychophysical  attitude  which  is  left  to 
accident.  An  immense  waste  of  energy,  a  quite  antieconomic 
training  in  unfit  movements,  is  the  natural  result. 

"The  simplest  study,  that  of  the  mere  repetition  of  movement, 
has  been  delved  into  with  some  degree  of  success  by  psycho- 
physicists.  Fechner,  the  real  founder  of  experimental  psychology, 
performed  fatiguing  experiments  with  heavy  dumb-bells.  Then 
came  the  time  when  the  laboratories  were  enabled  to  record 
muscular  activities  with  the  help  of  the  ergograph,  an  instru- 
ment with  which  the  movements  of  the  arms  and  fingers  can 
easily  be  registered  on  the  smoked  surface  of  a  revolving  drum. 
The  subtlest  variations  of  the  activity,  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  psychomotor-impulse,  the  mental  fatigue,  can  be  traced 
exactly  in  such  graphic  records.  This  psy  pilomotor  side  of 
the  process,  and  not  the  mere  muscle  activity  as  such,  is  indeed 
the  essential  factor  which  should  interest  us.  The  results  of 
exercising  are  a  training  of  the  central  apparatus  of  the  brain 
and  not  of  the  muscular  periphery. 

"Many  questions  still  stand  unanswered.  For  instance,  how 
far  does  a  special  training  involve  at  the  same  time  a  general 
training  which  would  be  of  advantage  for  other  kinds  of  labor? 
What  is  the  influence  of  the  feelings  of  comfort  or  discomfort, 
satisfaction,  disappointment,  disgust,  or  joy,  produced  by 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  sounds,  odors,  cleanliness,  sightliness, 
or  architectural  arrangement  on  the  learning  of  a  new  series 
of  motions  by  an  individual? 

"These  are  questions  which  are  of  enormous  import  to  the 
efficiency  of  learning  and  producing,  but  as  yet  have  been  hardly 
solved  scientifically. 

"The  psychological  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  working 
conditions  and  the  adjustment  of  the  working  conditions  to 
the  psychological  peculiarities  of  the  individual  is  another  phase 
of  the  problem  of  efficient  development.  A  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  For  instance,  the  history  of 
industry  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  transpose  all  activities 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  muscles.  Any  work  which  is 
performed  with  the  robust  muscles  of  the  shoulder  when  it  can 
be  done  with  a  slight  change  in  the  working  conditions  by  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  or  even  the  fingers,  certainly  involves  a 
waste  of  psychological  energy. 

"We  must  not  overlook  another  feature  in  the  development 
of  technique.  The  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  physical 
organization  of  the  individual,  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
movement-impulse  produce  accessory  effects  without  any  special 


effort.  If  a  machine  or  work-bench  is  so  constructed  that  these 
natural  accessory  movements  must  he  intentionally  and  par- 
ticularly supprest,  it  means,  on  the  one  hand,  a  waste  of  psycho- 
logical energy,  and  on  the  other  it  demands  a  useless  effort  in 
order  to  secure  inhibition.  Much  has  been  done  toward  the 
making  of  working  apparatus  of  such  form  as  to  do  away  with 
such  waste  motions.  Those  machines  that  demand  rhythmical 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  operator  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  perfect  in  this  respect.  All  rhythm  contains  a  repeti- 
tion of  movement  without  making  a  real  repetition  of  the 
psychic  impulse  necessary.  Tn  rhythmical  activity  a  large  part 
of  the  first  excitement  still  serves  for  the  second  and  the  second 
for  the  third.  Inhibitions  fall  away  and  the  mere  after-effects 
of  each  stimulus  secure  a  great  saving  for  the  new  impulse." 

Another  way  of  approaching  the  problem  of  efficient  develop- 
ment is  by  testing  the  relation  of  similar  machines  to  mental 
types.  Herbertz,  the  German  psychologist,  has  studied  type- 
writing machines  and  concludes  that  what  is  the  best  machine 
for  one  type  of  writer  may  be  the  worst  for  another: 

"Our  modern  typewriters  vary  in  that  one  kind  has  a  single- 
alphabet  keyboard,  the  capitals  being  brought  into  play  by  a 
shift-key,  while  another  kind  has  a  double  keyboard,  a  full  set 
of  capital  letters  and  a  full  set  of  the  small.  The  single-alphabet 
typewriter  demands  much  less  from  the  optical  memory,  but 
the  pressure  on  the  shift-key  is  not  only  a  time-wasting  act,  but 
first  of  all  a  very  strong  interruption  of  the  uniform  chain  of 
psychic  impulses.  Hence  both  keyboards  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Individuals  of  distinct  visual-idea  type  do 
best  with  the  double  keyboard,  while  those  with  a  feebly  devel- 
oped optical  mental  center  and  whose  nervous  systems  are  little 
molested  by  interruptions  are  most  efficient  on  machines  with  a 
single  keyboard. 

"In  a  similar  way  the  visibility  of  the  writing  will  be  for 
certain  individuals  the  most  valuable  condition  for  quick 
writing,  while  for  others,  who  depend  less  upon  visual  support, 
it  may  mean  a  distraction  and  an  interference  with  the  speediest 
work.  The  visible  writing  attracts  the  involuntary  attention 
and  thus  forces  consciousness  to  stick  to  that  which  has  been 
written  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  that  which  is  to  be 
produced  by  the  next  writing  movements. 

"Another  psychological  aspect  of  the  machine  and  its  technical 
arrangement  is  its  relation  to  the  impressions  on  the  senses 
of  the  individual.  If  the  muscular  contraction  of  a  man's  fist  is 
measured,  experiment  shows  that  the  strongest  possible  pressure 
may  be  very  different  when  the  visual  field  appears  in  different 
colors  or  when  tones  of  different  pitch  or  different  noises,  or 
when  different  odors  are  stimulating  the  senses.  The  laborer, 
for  instance,  usually  insists  that  a  noise  to  which  he  has  become 
accustomed  does  not  disturb  him,  while  experimental  results 
point  strongly  to  the  contrary. 

"Rhythmic  noises  or  motions  in  particular  have  decided 
effects  on  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  Unconsciously  he  will 
speed  up  or  slow  down  so  that  his  own  motions  will  in  some  way 
synchronize  with  the  rhythmic  pulsating.  If  you  do  not  believe 
it,  try  stropping  your  razor  some  morning  and  chew  gum  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  concentrate  on  your  wrist  movement  you 
will  find  after  a  moment  or  two  that  your  jaw  will  work  in 
synchronism.  And  if  through  the  function  of  the  will  you  make 
the  two  motions  independently  of  each  other,  within  a  greater  or 
less  time  something  will  slip  and  you  will  either  slash  your  strop 
or  do  something  in  your  mouth  that  will  draw  blood. 

' '  In  the  present-day  discourses  on  the  lights  and  shades  of  our 
modern  industrial  life  every  one  seems  to  agree  that  the  monotony 
of  industrial  labor  ought  to  be  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
ledger  of  civilization.  To  quote  from  Professor  Munsterberg: 
'It  is  the  popular  judgment  that  our  industrial  system  must 
create  a  mental  starvation  which  presses  down  the  life  or  the 
laborer,  deprives  it  of  all  joy  in  work,  and  makes  the  factory 
scheme  a  necessary  and  regrettable  evil.  I  have  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  scientific  psychologist  is  not 
obliged  to  endorse  this  judgment 

"'I  have  become  convinced   that  the  feeling  of  monotony 
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depends  much  loss  upon  the  particular  kind  of  work  than  upon 
the  special  disposition  of  the  workman.' 

"Those  conditions  which  hinder  attention  have  the  direct 
effeol  of  decreasing  the  product  of  labor.     Both  the  feeling  of 

monotony  and  fatigue  are  two  such  conditions  and.  therefore, 
for  high  efficiency  should  he  avoided.  Primarily,  fatigue  is  due 
lo  continued  application  to  an  activity  without  adequate 
relaxation.  Secondarily,  it  results  from  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious effort  expended  in  overcoming  distraction.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fatigue  which  is  developed  in  our  factories 
ami  offices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  striving  to  give  full  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand,  the  individual  wastes  his  much  needed 
energy  in  resisting  interferenc. 

"The  modern  husiness  man  is  exhausted  no  more  by  his 
actual  achievements  than  by  the  things  which  he  is  compelled  to 
resist  doing.  Appeals  for  his  attention  are  ceaseless.  The  roar 
of  the  street,  the  ring  of  the  telephone,  the  din  of  typewriters, 
the  sight  of  a  row  of  men  waiting  for  an  interview,  the  audible 
con  of   neighboring  office   men,    the   plan   for   the  day's 

work  which  is  delayed,  the  anxiety  for  the  results  of  certain 
endeavors,  suspicion  as  to  the  loyalty  of  employees — these  and  a 
score  of  other  distractions  are  constantly  bombarding  him. 

"In  a  similar  way  the  workman  in  the  shop  resists  the 
distractions  of  unnecessary  noises,  unnecessary  conversations, 
and  unnecessary  sights. 

"To  prevent  waste  of  energy,  therefore,  all  possible  dis- 
tractions should  be  removed,  thus  leaving  the  mind  free  to 
concentrate." 


steadier  than  that  with  the  indirect  current;  thirdly,  to  have  a 
proper  screen,  free  from  disagreeable  and  harmful  glare.  The 
so-called  'mirror-screen.'  consisting  of  a  mirror-glass  with  a 
frosted  surface,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable.  Fourthly, 
to  use  no  reels  which  have  been  in  use  for  over  a  month.  Re.  Is 
of  an  interior  quality  or  which  have  become  scratched  from 
much  use  give  poor  definition.  Fifthly,  to  allow  at  least  three 
minutes'  intermission  between  the  reels." 


EYE-STRAIN    FROM   THE   MOVIE    HABIT 

THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECT  of  moving  pictures  on  the 
eyes  used  to  be  evident  to  the  spectator;  now  the  mech- 
anism has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  it  is  hardly 
noticeable.  It  still  exists,  however,  and,  according  to  a  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  number  of 
eye  disorders  are  due  to  this  form  of  entertainment.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, we  are  told,  the  law  now  requires  a  five-minute  in- 
terval between  reels  to  lessen  the  strain.  Our  quotations  below 
are  from  an  abstract  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York,  May  2),  where  we  are  told: 

"One  of  the  factors  in  cinematograph  exhihitions  which  favors 
the  development  of  eye-fatigue  is  poor  definition  of  the  original 
negatives.  This  is  greatly  accentuated  when  the  positives  which 
are  used  are  enormously  magnified.  The  smaller  the  image  in 
the  eye,  the  longer  the  impression  lasts  and  the  more  the  eyes  are 
tired,  so  that  seats  nearer  the  screen  are  less  desirable  than  those 
more  remote.  There  is  less  eye-fatigue  when  sitting  not  closer 
than  forty  feet  from  the  screen. 

"That  the  'movies'  are  a  prolific  source  of  eye-strain  must 
have  been  recognized  by  many  oculists,  yet,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  attention  of  the  public  has  not  been  directed  to  this  important 
fact,  while  the  victims  themselves  seldom  suspect  the  cause  of 
their  trouble,  alt  ho  many  of  them  suffer  from  an  increase  of 
symptoms  even  while  witnessing  the  pictures.  These  symptoms 
usually  consist  of  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  fatigue  of  the 
i,  followed  later  by  vomiting,  sleeplessness,  and  lack  of  energy. 
Physicians  and  public-health  officials  have  only  recently  realized 
the  important  part  the  picture-theaters  play  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community  from  a  health  standpoint.  Many  theater  build- 
ings are  remodeled  store-rooms  with  no  facilities  for  ventilation. 
The  air  is  breathed  over  and  over  and  plenty  of  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  contact  he) ween  infected  and  non-infected,  thereby 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  infectious  diseases.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  over  twenty-five  thousand  moving- 
picture  theaters  at  which  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  over 
fifteen  million  spectators.  This  variety  of  eve-fatigue  may  be 
largely  removed  by  wearing  proper  glasses;  by  patronizing  only 
those  places  which  have  good  films,  proper  manipulation,  and 
proper  intervals  of  rest  between  the  reels;  by  sitting  at  the  right 
di  lance  from  the  screen  mo  closer  than  forty  feet),  and  by  a 
not  too  frequent  attendance. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  licenses  be  issued  only  to  those; 
proprietors  of  moving-picture  theaters  who  are  willing  to  abide 
by  the  following  rules:  First,  to  operate  the  machine  by  a  motor 
instead  of  by  hand,  to  have  an  adjustable  take-up  or  spied 
regulator    and    an    automatic    lire-shutter    which    renders    more 

accurate  the  sequence  of  the  individual  images-,  secondly,  to  use 
the   arc-light    with    the   direct  current,    which    is    brighter    and 


DYNAMITIC  SUPERSTITIONS 

THE  IDEA  that  dynamite  "shoots  downward"  is  simply 
a  superstition;  so  is  the  belief  that  it  requires  no  tamping. 
An  effort  to  kill  these  two  superstitions  which,  the 
writer  admits,  "die  hard,"  is  made  by  a  contributor  to  The 
l)n  Paul  Magazine  (Wilmington,  Del.,  May),  which  surely 
should  be  an  authority  on  high  explosives.  The  former  idea. 
we  are  told,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dynamite  is  so  much  quicker 
than  blasting-powder  that  when  placed  on  a  rock  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  force  is  utilized  in  breaking  the  rock.  Neither  of 
these  ideas  is  held  to-day  by  observant  or  progressive  con- 
sumers, as  they  have  found  out  from  experience  that  these  are 
errors.     We  read  further: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  explosives  industry  when  blasting- 
caps  and  electric  blasting-caps  were  not  of  the  efficiency  which 
they  possess  to-day,  many  blasters  preferred  not  to  tamp  their 
charges,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  misfire,  in  those  days  not  an 
infrequent  occurrence,  it  was  possible  to  put  in  another  primer 
and  try  again.  Untamped  dynamite  did  so  much  more  work 
than  blasting-powder  tamped  that  it  was  thought  confinement 
by  tamping  with  high  explosives  unnecessary.  Dynamite, 
when  loaded  in  a  bore-hole,  will,  even  if  untamped,  exert  a 
great  deal  of  its  force  on  the  walls  which  confine  it,  but  as  the 
effect  of  an  explosive  is  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  is  evident 
that  the  charge  in  an  untamped  bore-hole  wall  expend  a  good  deal 
of  its  energy  in  blowing  out;  the  top  cartridge,  for  instance, 
will  exert  practically  its  entire  force  in  blowing  out  the  hole. 

"There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  is  good  practise  to  use 
tamping  or  stemming  for  confining  the  charge,  even  of  the  quick- 
est acting  dynamites.  With  the  permissible  explosives,  as  used 
in  gaseous  and  dusty  coal-mines,  the  charges  must  be  tamped 
with  some  non-combustible  material,  otherwise  they  are  not 
passed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  permissibles. 

"While  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  mathematically  that  tamping 
increases  the  efficiency  of  an  explosive,  experience  certainly  does 
prove  it.  For  instance,  in  driving  the  heading  of  a  tunnel  in 
hard  rock  where  experienced  and  skilful  blasters  are  striving 
for  a  record,  it  will  be  found  usually  that  two-fifths  of  the  total 
length  of  the  bore-holes  are  filled  with  tamping,  sometimes  even 
more,  and  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  tamping  did  not  add 
to  the  efficiency 

"The  thorough  tamping,  with  a  suitable  material,  of  charges  of 
dynamite  is  similar,  in  one  respect,  to  the  use  of  strong  detonators 
or  the  use  of  two  or  more  electric  blasting-caps  in  a  hole,  in  that 
it  serves  to  partially  offset  improper  methods  of  loading,  prim- 
ing, thawing,  and  storage.  The  more  strongly  a  high  explosive 
is  confined  by  tamping  or  stemming,  the  more  completely  it 
detonates,  the  less  noxious  its  fumes,  and  the  more  work  it  does. 
This  is  proved  in  experimental  work  with  new  and  untried  explo- 
sives, for  a  number  of  these  will  detonate  completely  and  do  good 
work  when  well  tamped  up  in  a  bore-hole,  but  will  not  detonate 
at  all  when  tired  in  the  open.  There  are  a  number  of  explosh  es 
which  have  been  tried  of  which  this  is  true. 

"In  coal-mining,  the  best  material  lor  tamping  or  stemming 
seems  to  be  moist  clay  or  lire-clay,  with  about  10  per  cent, 
moisture.  This  tamping  is  also  probably  the  best  for  short 
holes — those  having  a  foot  or  so  of  space  above  the  charge.  For 
deep  holes  our  tests  seem  to  show  that  moist  sand  is  the  best 
tamping,  altho  dry  sand  is  preferred  in  tamping  'well-drill' 
holes,  on  account  of  the  convenience  in  pouring  it  into  the  holes. 
One  of  the  properties  of  sand-tamping  is  its  arching  or  setting 

when  the  explosive  gases  strike  it 

"In   hard-rock  tunneling  the  in ssity  for  adequate  tamping 

is  so  well  recognized  that  the  contractors  often  import  if  by  the 
car-load  from  a  distance.  In  New  Jork  City,  sand-tamping  is 
brought,  in  from  bong  Island,  and  in  one  of  the  railroad  tunnels 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  sand  was  brought  .o  the  work  by  rail 
from  a  distance  of  over  70  miles." 
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Kroin  "Recreation  and  Outdoor  World,"  by  courtesy  of  E.  C.  Crossman. 

THE  RECORD  FLOCK  OP  DUCKS.— AND  ONLY  ABOUT  ONE-FIFTH  OF  THE  MASS  WAS  CAUGHT  BY  THE  CAMERA. 


The  writer  thus  summarizes  the  best  opinion  on  this  subject: 

"Tamping  increases  the  efficiency  of  any  explosive;  the  more 
complete  the  tamping,  the  more  work  the  explosive  does.  Tamp- 
ing increases  the  safety  from  blown-out  shots.  Tamping 
minimizes  the  liability  of  ignition  of  gas  and  dust  in  coal-mines. 
Tamping  insures  completeness  of  detonation.  The  efficiency 
of  the  tamping  depends  more  on  the  total  weight  of  the  tamping 
than  on  the  tightness  with  which  it  is  packed.  Plaster  paris,  and 
Portland  cement  which  is  allowed  to  set  in  the  holes,  are  not 
more  effective  than  the  same  weight  of  moist  sand.  The  slower 
the  explosive  the  more  tamping  is  required,  but  even  the  quickest 
explosive  will  do  vastly  better  work  when  it  is  properly  tamped." 


10,000  DUCKS  IN  ONE  PHOTOGRAPH 

ONE  CAN  NOT  actually  count  ten  thousand  ducks  in 
the  accompanying  picture,  but  we  are  assured  by 
Edward  C.  Crossman,  who  took  it,  that  they  are  there. 
Some  of  them  are  like  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way — only  to  be 
"resolved"  by  a  high-powered  lens.  But  accepting  his  estimate 
of  numbers,  we  may  agree  with  him  that  he  has  made  "the 
record  photograph  of  ducks."  It  was  taken  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  Imperial  Valley,  just  across  the  California-Mexico  line. 
Once  this  valley  was  desert — now,  by  grace  of  American  irriga- 
tion, a  fertile  tract.  Mr.  Crossman  saw  other  vast  flocks 
before  he  snapt  this  one.  He  writes,  in  substance,  in  Recreation 
and  Outdoor  World  (New  York,  May): 

"Over  the  brown  fields,  clear  to  the  horizon,  there  circled 
purposely  black  clouds  of  midges  on  the  horizon,  of  blackbirds, 
closer  to  us,  of  ducks  within  the  last  half  mile.  Up  and  down 
the  great  expanse  swept  the  flocks.  At  intervals  a  flock  swept 
lower  and  lower,  then  suddenly  shot  earthward.  Watching, 
we  noted  that,  circle  as  they  might,  the  flocks  were  settling  along 
a  line  a  mile  south  of  us,  and  running  eastward  out  of  sight. 
Evidently  here  lay  the  newly  irrigated  portions  of  the  fields. 

"Shortly  we  came  on  the  first  of  the  new  marvels  of  the  fields. 
The  water  had  been  on  this  portion  but  a  day  or  so  before.  The 
ground,  as  far  to  the  east  as  we  could  see  between  the  parallel 
dikes,  was  puddled  and  stirred  up  and  dabbled  as  if  a  herd  of 
small  animals  had  been  driven  back  and  forth  across  it. 

"The  flocks  were  dropping  but  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us, 
now.  Therefore  we  took  to  a  dry  ditch  that  ran  along  the  road, 
and  down  it  we  crept.  As  we  crept,  there  came  to  us  the  noise 
of  a  very  large  mountain  brook,  splashing  among  its  stones. 
Presently  the  brook  grew  into  a  mountain  river,  the  sound  of  tho 
Klamath  in  some  of  its  rapids.  We  gazed  at  each  other  in 
amazement. 


"When  the  sound  seemed  abreast  of  us,  we  crawled  up  the 
bank  of  the  ditch,  an  inch  at  a  time,  minding  that  ducks  have  a 
weather-eye  out  for  coyotes  and  things  that  crawl  down  ditches, 
even  tho  the  ducks  are  not  gunwise.  The  camera  was  forgotten 
in  the  haste  of  the  departure  from  the  dark  camp,  forgotten  of 
all  times  that  a  camera  should  have  been  along. 

"Sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  clear,  water-covered,  muddy  field 
lay  just  beyond  us.  Then,  running  clear  to  the  canal  a  half 
mile  or  more  away,  there  was  a  solid  mass  of  ducks,  not  a  duck 
here  and  there,  but  solid  with  ducks,  each  quacker  shouldering 
his  neighbor,  each  quacker  dabbling  madly  into  the  muddy  water, 
and  each  quacker  expressing  in  his  particular  dialect  his  utter 
and  supreme  happiness  in  that  rich  barley-field. 

"Days  later,  with  an  interim  of  beautiful  pass  shooting,  and 
the  sight  of  as  wonderful  flocks  as  we  saw  the  first  day,  we  again 
sought  the  flooded  fields,  this  time  a  mile  farther  along  the  road 
to  the  south,  where  the  water  had  crept  in  the  irrigating. 

"Behind  a  Mexican  ranch-hand  on  a  mule,  to  which  com- 
bination the  ducks  paid  not  the  slightest  heed,  we  crouched 
along  diagonally  for  a  flock  as  large  as  that  of  the  first  day. 
The  mule  plodded  solemnly  along  over  the  dry  ground,  to  where 
the  water  was  creeping  out  under  the  thousands  of  ducks  that 
squattered  in  it.  Behind  the  mule  we  crept  along,  guns  ready, 
camera  unlimbered  and  set. 

"Fifty  yards  away,  and  the  flock  fed  unconcerned,  gabbling 
happily  of  the  excellent  barley  the  CM.  Ranch  had  furnished 
them  that  year,  squattering  about  in  the  mud  as  only  ducks  can, 
and  yet  as  clean  and  unruffled  as  ducks  floating  on  the  sea. 

"Forty  yards,  and  we  could  see  their  eyes,  and  their  colors. 
Still  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  that  the  mule  had  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  legs,  and  that  a  head  now  and  then  peered  out 
under  the  neck  of  the  mule  or  around  his  stern,  which  head 
could  hardly  belong  to  the  gentleman  in  the  saddle. 

"Then,  at  less  than  forty  yards,  a  duck,  probably  a  Coast 
duck,  and  not  used  to  the  mule  and  his  harmless  rider,  quacked, 
and  leapt  into  the  air. 

"Joe  stept  around  the  head  of  the  mule,  I  stept  around  his 
stern.  The  camera  shutter  choked  under  my  thumb,  a  sound 
felt  but  not  heard  in  the  tremendous  roar,  then  our  four  barrels 
tore  into  the  great  mass  that  seemed  to  hang  like  a  great  carpet, 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  An  instant,  then  they  were  gone, 
leaving  thirty  of  their  number  and  the  picture  which  is  printed 
herewith. 

"Even  tho  the  mule  walked  all  over  the  camera  as  he  backed 
from  the  roar  of  the  ducks,  the  film  was  unharmed. 

"The  photograph  shows  a  few  ducks,  but  remembe?  that 
while  the  lens  took  in  an  angle  of  but  sixty  degrees,  the  ducks 
extended  along  our  front  a  hundred  yards  or  more  either  way, 
and  the  picture  therefore  took  in  but  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  of  them,  or  hardly  a  fifth  of  the  front  of  the  mass. 

"  I  think  I  can  claim  a  record  for  this  picture.  If  there  are 
not  ten  thousand  ducks  in  the  picture,  there  are  not  two." 
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A  TRICK  OF  THE   DOCTOR'S  TRADE 

A  LTHO  we  art'  assured  that  there  are  trieks  in  ah  trades, 
/-\  it  is  sail  to  read  in  such  a  responsible  organ  as  The 
-*■  -*-  Druggist/  Circular  that  some  physicians  purposely 
and  habitually  write  their  prescriptions  in  a  more  or  less  cryptic 
form  understandable  only  by  a  favored  druggist,  the  object 
being  to  throw  business  into  this  druggist's  hands.  Some  of 
the  early  schemes,  we  are  told,  were  decidedly  "coarse  work." 
such  as  choosing  fictitious  names  for  standard  drugs,  or  pre- 
scribing fancy  preparations  put  up  only  by  the  pharmacal 
member  of  the  combination.  A  more  modern,  and  more  adroit 
plan,  for  it  keeps  strictly  within  the  limits  of  medical  ethics, 
is  to  word  the  prescription  with  such  unusual  learning  that  only 
the  elect  can  understand  it.     The  writer  relates: 

"We  recall  an  old  German-American  physician  who  was 
able  to  turn  most  of  his  prescriptions  toward  his  favorite  drug- 
store by  writing  for  decoctions  of  various  sorts,  directing  water, 


of  sending  all  of  his  prescriptions  to  his  own  store.  He  merely 
wrote  the  quantities  in  metric  units,  and  as  his  was  the  only 
drug-store  in  town  having,  at  that  time,  metric  weights  and 
measures,  he  enjoyed  a  Corner'  on  his  prescriptions  until  his 
competitors  provided  themselves  with  similar  weights." 
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TO  RECORD   WIRELESS  SIGNALS 

AN  INTERESTING  APPLICATION  of  the  Poulsen 
/-\  telegraphone  to  the  writing  and  recording  of  wireless 
-^-  -^-  messages  is  described  by  Lucien  Fournier  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  April  2.")).  Poulsen's  invention,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  a  magnetic  phonograph  which  records  sound-vibrations,  not 
by  actual  sculpture  in  a  plastic  material,  but  by  variations 
of  magnetism  in  a  steel  disk.  Any  one  can  see  the  marks  made 
by  the  needle  on  a  victrola-  or  graphophone-record,  but  the  steel 
wire  used  by  Poulsen  looks  precisely  the  same  after  a  song  or  a 
sentence  has  been  stored  up  in  it.  The  storage  is  molecular, 
and  precisely  what  its  nature  is  we  shall  not 
know  until  the  mystery  of  magnetism  is  fully 
solved.  It  is  this  interesting  instrument  that 
it  is  now  proposed  to  use,  in  connection  with 
wireless-telegraph  plants,  to  record  the  signals 
received  by  the  apparatus.  Mr.  Fournier  speaks 
first  of  Poulsen's  earliest  model: 


Wireless  Receiving  Station   :£         Reinforcer 


Poulsen  Telegraphone 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  RECORDING  AND  PRESERVING  WIRELESS  MESSAGES. 

A,  antenna:  D,  crystal  detector;  T,  earth;  K.  flxt  condenser;  A'i,  adjustable  condenser; 
R\,  prime  receiver;  Mi,  its  microphone;  Ri.  secondary  receiver;  M;,  its  microphone;  P,  pile; 
P,  st«el  plate;  B,  Poulsen  coil;  S,  soft-steel  needle;  n  <2,  receiving  telephones. 


12  ounces,  and  on  the  next  line  putting  down  that  mysterious 
'  ingredient ' : 

"  Decoque  ad  remanentiam 6  ounces. 

"Only  those  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  would  know 
that  this  meant  to  boil  the  decoction  from  its  original  bulk  of 
12  ounces  down  to  6  ounces. 

"Of  course,  when  the  druggist  did  fill  the  prescription  properly 
the  old  doctor  could  not  object,  but  when  the  druggist  made  a 
lapse,  when,  for  instance,  he  dispensed  a  12-ounce  mixture, 
then  it  was  that  the  doctor  emphasized  to  his  patient  that  his 
pet  apothecary  was  the  only  one  likely  to  fill  the  prescription 
properly. 

"A  prescription  of  this  type  is  not  only  clever,  but  is  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  propriety.  One  might  say  that  a  man  may 
be  a  good  prescriptionist  without  being  an  expert  in  Latin, 
but,  after  all,  has  not  the  physician  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  dispenser  be  an  educated  man? 

"We  feel  that  there  has  been  a  misconception  of  this  im- 
portant point  on  the  part  of  both  physicians  and  druggists,  and 
we  further  feel  that  to  this  can  be  ascribed  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  vogue  of  the  ready-made  prescription 

"We  maintain  that  the  physician  has  no  right  to  insist  that 
his  prescriptions  be  taken  to  one  particular  store  when  then- 
are  other  pharmacists  in  his  community  who  can  put  up  his 
prescriptions  as  well  as  can  the  favored  druggist;  hut  we  do 
believe  that  it  is  not  only  within  the  province  but  IS  actually 
the  duty  of  the  physician  to  specify  where  his  prescription 
shall  not  be  put  tip,  if  he  is  sure  that  at  the  place  in  question  the 
dioine  will  not  be  properly  prepared.  And  the  physician  is 
not  only  able  to  gage  the  ability  of  the  druggist  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prescription  and  by  the  neatness  of  the  package, 
but  he  can  also  test  the  education  of  the  druggisl  by  employment 
in  both  the  'subscript1  and  the  'signa'  of  the  prescription  of 
the  appropriate  Latin  phraseology.  Whether  the  modern 
physician  has  a  sufficiently  broad  knowledge  of  Latin  to  carry 
out  such  a  test  is  another  matter,  bul  thai  does  not  concern 
us.  If  he  has  the  knowledge  and  wishes  to  use  it,  that  procedure 
is  both  legitimate  and  proper 

"Inclosing,  reference  might  be  made  to  another  ingenious 
scheme  devised  some  ten  years  ago  by  a  physician  who  had 
built  up  a  good  practise  in  a  small  town  and  who  was  desirous 


"It  was  then  constituted  by  a  bobbin  of  steel 
wire  which  was  made  to  turn  under  a  receiving 
coil.  The  wire  records  speech  magnetically  and 
it  is  reproduced  in  a  telephone-receiver  when 
the  coil  that  has  been  influenced  passes  a  second 
time  under  this  receiver.  The  device  used  by 
Mr.  Dosne  differs  from  this  early  model  by 
replacing  the  steel  wire  with  a  steel  disk  turn- 
ing under  a  light  soft-iron  needle  forming  part 
of  the  electromagnetic  receiver  of  the  apparatus. 
This  apparatus  moves  from  the  edge  to  the 
center  of  the  disk  during  the  inscription,  so  that  the  record  is 
spiral,  like  that  on  a  graphophone-disk. 

"The  Poidsen  device  can  not  be  used  for  recording  wireless 
signals;  the  coil  connected  with  the  needle  planned  for  use  as  a 
telephone  record  .  .  .  needs  modification  for  adaptation  to  the 
new  kind  of  work  required  of  it.  Mr.  Dosne  has  taken  account 
of  this  necessity  and  has  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  powder- 
ing the  steel  disk  with  a  finely  divided  magnetic  substance 
(iron  reduced  by  means  of  hydrogen)  in  the  hope  that  this 
powder  would  collect  along  the  magnetized  traces  left  by  the 
soft-iron  stylus.  In  these  conditions,  altho  at  first  the  re- 
enforcement  appeared  scarcely  sensible-,  it  was  possible  to 
prove  that  it  existed,  in  a  very  original  manner,  at  the  wire- 
less laboratory  of  the  Eiffel.  During  the  experiment,  signals 
from  Cleethorpe  and  from  Clifden  Avero  heard,  but  the  disk 
recorded  only  the  first,  which  were  the  loudest.  But  after 
the  employment  of  the  powderod  iron  the  Clifden  signals  were 
recorded. 

"Our  diagram  shows  Mr.  Dosne's  plant.  It  includes  a  win-less 
receiver  with  a  crystal  detector;  the  telephone  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  reenforcer.  .  .  .  Finally  the  Poulsen  teleg- 
raphone is  connected,  in  the  place  of  the  loud-speaking  tele- 
phone, to  the  reenforcer 

"In  these  conditions  it  suffices,  to  record  a  message  received 
at  an  ordinary  wireless  station,  to  start  the  steel  disk  rotating 
in  order  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  current,  passing  through  the 
combined  telephones  and  microphones  of  the  reenforcer,  may 
determine  in  the  coil  of  the  1'oulsen  apparatus  a  variable  mag- 
netic field  of  which  the  little  soft-iron  needle  constituting  the 
core  of  the  coil  forms  a  part.  The  message  is  read  by  placing 
ili>  ear  at  one-  of  tin-  telephones  of  the  I'oulson  apparatus, 
which,  after  the  registration,  behave  like  simple  receivers  and 
repeal  the-  message. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  speed  of  recording  a  message 
may  be  modified  for  repetition.  In  fact,  the  disk  may  be  made 
to  turn  at  a  greatly  reduced  speed  if  one  is  not  well  trained  in 
sound-reading;  hut  in  this  case  the  signals  lose  in  intensity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  speed  of  reception  is  greater  than  that 
of  record,  the  signals  gain  in  power. 

"Tin-  same  disk  may  serve  indefinitely  if  it  is  not  desired  to 
preserve  the  record.     To  efface  the  magnetic  record,  it  suffices 
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Hv  •miiti'M  of  "  Kngiiiecring  NeWJ."   Ni-w  Fork, 

THE  LATEST  AND  LARGEST  IN  LOCOMOTIVES. 
It  is  not  only  tho  largest  engine  yet  made,  but  has  several  new  features,  such  as  the  placing  of  a  third  sot  of  drive-wheels  under  the  tender. 


to  pass  over  the  steel  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  that  accompanies 
the  machine. 

"Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  machine 
records  only  the  signals  that  it  'hears.'  If  the  ordinary  tele- 
phonic receiver  of  the  wireless  post  remains  dumb  for  certain 
waves,  the  steel  disk  will  be  equally  insensible  to  their  percep- 
tion. At  Paris,  within  a  certain  radius,  the  Tower  signals  are 
recorded;  and  further  away,  with  a  better  antenna,  the  disk 
will  take  signals  from  distant  posts,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  telephonic  receiver. 

"This  application  of  the  Poulsen  to  radiotelegraphy  is  really 
interesting;  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  render  it  perfectly  practical,  to 
devise  a  special  receiving  coil,  which  perhaps  will  require  only  a 
wire  of  greater  length." — Translation  made  Jar  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  BIGGEST  LOCOMOTIVE 

BIGGEST  LOCOMOTIVES,  like  tallest  sky-scrapers  and 
longest  steamships,  are  always  making  their  bows  and 
shortly  afterward  giving  way  to  some  bigger  or  more 
powerful  successor.  The  record  at  present  appears  to  be  held 
by  the  Erie,  and  the  monster  just  completed  for  its  use  has  some 
unusual  points  of  interest.  It  is,  for  instance,  the  first  locomotive 
engine  to  have  driving-wheels  under  its  tender.  The  advocates 
of  steam  traction  are  pointing  gleefully  to  this  engine  as  a 
demonstration  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  yet  to  consign  all  our 
steam-motors  to  the  scrap-heap  and  run  our  railroads  hereafter 
by  electricity.  Says  a  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
May  7),  in  substance: 

"By  far  the  most  powerful  locomotive  ever  constructed  has 
just  been  completed  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the 
Erie  Railroad.  It  is  intended  for  pusher  service  on  heavy 
grades.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  design  is  an  extension  of 
the  Mallet  articulated  compound  principle.  A  third  set  of 
cylinders  and  driving-wheels  is  placed  under  the  locomotive 
tender,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  tender  becomes  available  for 
traction.  In  this  manner,  without  materially  increasing  maxi- 
mum wheel-loads  or  the  stress  imposed  upon  bridge  structures 
or  the  rigid  wheel-base  of  the  machine,  a  locomotive  has  been 
built  which  utilizes  substantially  90  per  cent,  of  its  total  weight 
for  traction  purposes,  including  in  this  the  weight  of  the  tender. 
The  ordinary  Mallet  compound  locomotive,  with  its  large 
tender,  utilizes  only  about  65  per  cent,  of  its  total  weight  for 
traction.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  for  operation  on 
heavy  grades  is  apparent. 

"Another  notable  feature  of  the  design  is  that  the  cylinders 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  whereas  in  all  other  compound  loco- 
motives hitherto  built  the  low-pressure  cylinders  are  much 
larger  than  the  high-pressures.  The  manufacturing  advantage 
in  making  all  cylinders  and  valves  from  the  same  pattern  is 
obvious. 

"The  weight  of  the  locomotive  per  foot  of  total  wheel-base 
is  9,220  pounds.  The  weight  per  foot  of  total  length  over  all  is 
7,830  pounds.     The  tractive  force  of  the  locomotive  is  given 


by  its  builders  at  160,000  pounds,  which  is  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth  of  the  total  weight  on  the  driving-wheels. 

"This  enormous  tractive  power  would  be  apt  to  play  havoc 
with  the  couplers  and  draft  gear  of  the  average  freight-train 
if  the  locomotive  were  not  used  with  care  and  skill.  We  under- 
stand that  the  locomotive  has  been  purchased  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  for  pusher  service  in  operating  steep  grades  on  the 
Susquehanna  division.  The .  usual  way  of  using  such  heavy 
locomotives  as  pushers  is  to  place  the  locomotive  somewhat 
back  of  the  center  of  the  train,  so  that  it  will  assist  the  road 
locomotive  ahead  in  handling  the  cars  in  front  of  it,  and  will  itself 
haul  the  rear  portion  of  the  train.  In  this  way,  the  tractive 
power  of  the  locomotive  is  divided  between  the  cars  in  front 
and  those  behind,  thus  keeping  down  the  draft-gear  stresses." 

In  commenting  editorially  on  the  design  of  this  new  leviathan 
The  News  asserts  that  its  construction  gives  the  lie  to  much 
that  has  been  written  lately  about  the  coming  electrification 
of  trunk  lines  of  railway.  Elaborate  papers  have  been  read 
before  engineering  societies  recently  in  which  the  authors 
demonstrated,  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  traction  was  an  economic  necessity  because 
the  steam  locomotive  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  hauling  capac- 
ity. The  writer  does  not  deny  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
build  an  electric  locomotive  with  a  tractive  capacity  equaling 
or  exceeding  this  amount,  but  he  asserts  that  the  cost  would  be  so 
great  as  to  require  a  special  bond  issue.     He  goes  on: 

"This  new  monster  locomotive  for  the  Erie  has  been  built 
for  special  pusher  service  on  heavy  grades,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  competent  railway  expert  versed  in 
operating  economics  would  advise  the  use  of  any  such  enormous 
machine  for  road  service.  As  has  been  before  pointed  out  in 
these  columns,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  economic  weight  of 
freight-trains  has  been  in  many  cases  exceeded. 

"It  is  worth  pointing  out,  also,  that  this  new  locomotive 
knocks  on  the  head  another  stock  argument  of  the  advocates 
of  railway  electrification.  The  steam  locomotive  has  been 
unmercifully  attacked  by  the  electrical  engineer  because  it  is 
under  the  necessity  of  hauling  behind  it,  up-hill  and  down-hill,  a 
tender  carrying  its  supply  of  fuel  and  water.  Electrical  en- 
gineers have  argued  that  this  weight  was  so  much  deducted 
from  the  available  hauling  power  of  the  machine  since  the  weight 
of  the  tender  was  not  available  for  traction.  Now  comes  Mr. 
George  R.  Henderson,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  puts  a  set  of  driving-wheels  under  the 
tender  and  in  this  way  constructs  a  steam  locomotive  which 
has  as  large  a  percentage  of  its  weight  available  for  traction 
as  the  electric  locomotive. 

"It  would  seem  among  the  possibilities  that  this  same  idea 
might  be  applied  to  locomotives  of  ordinary  size  for  road  use 
on  lines  where  steep  grades  demand  heavy  traction  and  it  is 
desired  to  avoid  the  use  of  pusher  engines. 

"We  would  not  be  understood  by  any  means  as  opposing  the 
use  of  the  electric  locomotive  where  economic  and  other  condi- 
tions make  its  use  advisable.  What  we  do  urge  is  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  relative  economic  advantages  of  electric  and 
steam  traction  it  is  well  to  stick  close  to  facts." 


Letters    an  id   Art 


RODIN  AGAIN  SNUBBED  IN  FRANCE 


THE  SIXS  of  the  Cubists,  Futurists,  Orphisls.  and 
what-not  have  gathered  on  the  devoted  head  of  Rodin, 
who  has  been  forced  to  assume  responsibility  for  them. 
This  lias  been  brought  about  by  the  chairman  of  the  Fourth 
Commission,  whom  Mr.  Ah  an  F.  Sanborn  names  as  "the  notori- 
ous Pierre  Lampue."  and  who  has  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to 
accept  his  report  "disapprov- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  li- 
braries and  other  municipal 
institutions  of  Rodin's  luxuri- 
ously printed  work,  '  Les  Cathe- 
drales  de  France,'  which  has 
just  been  issued."  Mr.  Lam- 
pue, we  are  told  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  has  had  a  long- 
standing hatred  of  Rodin,  and 
now  has  the  chance  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  not  uni- 
versally acknowledged  new 
school  of  art  "by  the  hundred 
or  more  plates  of  sketchy  draw- 
ings which  serve  as  illustra- 
tions for  the  book,  but  which 
the  author  does  not  off er  as 
finished  works  of  art."  Of 
Lampue  Mr.  Sanborn  writes: 

"Believing  (or  assuming  to 
believe)  that  Rodin's  sole  pur- 
pose in  publishing  these  draw- 
ings was  to  make  game  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Lampue  re- 
taliated by  making  game  of 
Rodin  in  the  clumsy  way  of 
which  he  possesses  the  secret. 
He  read  to  his  colleagues  an 
original  satire,  conceived  in 
the  manner  of  Voltaire  (or 
what  he  fancies  to  be  such), 
which  concluded  with  an  ironi- 
cal proposal  that  the  Cathe- 
dral Sacre  Cceur  de  Mont- 
martre  be  disaffected  and  re- 
consecrated to  the  cult  of  the 
creator  of  the  ill-starred  statue 

of  Balzac.  'In  the  new  temple,'  said  Mr.  Lampue  in  effect, 
'the  statues  of  all  the  great  artists  of  the  world  shall  be 
placed  before  a  Rodin  in  marble,  sculptured  by  Rodin  himself.' 

"The  astounding  thing  about    this  episode  is  not  that  Mr. 

Lampue  .  .  .  should  have  added  one  more  to  an  already  long 

list  of  displays  of  esthetic  narrowness  and  intolerance,  but  that 

his  colleagues  should  have  received  his  latest  antic  with  applause, 

ad  of  with  jeers  or  with  silent  contempt." 

The  book  thus  put  under  ban  "is  the  noble  attempt  of  an 
aged  artist  ...  to  reveal  the  wonders  of  the  religious  monu- 
ments of  his  country  and  to  defend  them  by  imposing  the 
respect  of  their  splendor  against  the  fanatics  who  smash  and 
the  even  more  dangerous  dilettanti  who  restore."  Mr.  Sanborn 
quotes  Rodin  in  these  words  expressive  of  his  purpose: 

"  I  want  to  get  this  grand  art  loved,  to  help  to  save  as  much 
of  it,  as  still  remains  intact,  to  preserve  for  our  children  the  great 
I'  -..ii  of  a  past  which  the  present  disowns.  With  this  end  in 
view,  I  am  endeavoring  t<>  rouse  minds  and  hearts  to  compre- 
hension and   to  affection.  .  .  .  Before  disappearing  myself,    I 


Prom  the  photograph  by  Alvan  Langdon  Oobnrti. 

WHOM   PRANCE   DELIGHTS  TO    DISHONOR. 

The  greatest  of  living  sculptors,  Rodin,  whose  statue  of  Halzae 
was  rejected,  who  was  criticized  for  making  a  studio  out  of  a  con- 
vent, and,  as  a  final  affront,  whose  recent  work  on  cathedrals  is 
barred  from  municipal  Institutions  in  Paris. 


want  at  least  to  have  expresl  my  admiration  for  these  old  living 
stones.  I  want  to  pay  them  my  debt  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
happiness  I  owe  them.  I  want  to  celebrate  the  blocks  elevated 
tenderly  into  masterpieces  by  humble  skilled  artix.ans,  the 
moldings  lovingly  modeled  like  a  woman's  lips,  the  abodes  of 
tine  shadows  wherein  gentleness  sleeps  in  strength,  the  line 
and    puissant     fillets  which    leap    toward   the  vault    and    which 

recline  there  on  the  inter- 
section of  a  flower,  the  rose- 
windows  whose  apparel  is 
taken    from     the    setting    sun 

or  from  the  dawn 

"Let  us  lose,  let  us  admire! 
Let  us  make  those  about  us 
lo\  e  and  admire.  If  the  works 
of  the  giants  who  erected 
these  venerable  edifices  are 
to  disappear,  let  us  hasten 
to  listen  to  the  lesson  of  the 
great  masters,  to  read  it  in 
their  endeavor,  and  let  us  try 
to  comprehend,  in  order  that 
we  ourselves,  or  those  we  love 
better  than  ourselves  —  our 
children — be  not  reduced  to 
despair  when  their  monuments 
shall  be  no  more.  Divine 
Nature  will  survive,  and  she 
will  continue  to  speak  the 
grand  language  the  masters 
heard  and  translated  for  us 
magnificently.  Let  us  spare 
ourselves  the  anguish  and  the 
shame  of  thinking,  too  late, 
that  we  should  have  under- 
stood  it,    in   our   turn,    if  we 

had  listened  to  them 

"If  you  fancy,  when  you 
are  astounded  by  the  Druid- 
ical  majesty  of  the  great  ca- 
thedrals towering  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  this  majesty  results 
from  natural  and  fortuitous 
causes,  such  as  their  isolation 
in  the  country,  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  soul  of  Gothic 
art  is  in  the  voluptuous  dec- 
lination of  lights  and  shadows, 
which  makes  the  entire  edifice 
rhythmic  and  constrains  it  to 
live.  There  were  a  science  t 1  o- 
day  lost),  a  reflect  ing.measured, 
patient,  and  strong  ardor,  which  our  eager  and  agitated  century 
is  incapable  of  comprehending.  To  regain  force,  we  must  live 
again  in  the  past,  revert  to  first  principles.  Taste  reigned  of 
yore  in  our  country:  we  must  become  French  again!  Initiation 
into  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  is  initiation  into  the  truth  of  our 
race,  of  our  sky,  of  our  landscapes. 

"The  cathedral,  I  repeat,  is  the  synthesis  of  the  country: 
rocks,  forests,  gardens,  the  sun  of  the  north,  are  all  epitomized 
in  this  gigantic  body.  All  our  France  is  in  our  cathedrals,  as  all 
Cm is  in  the  Parthenon." 

Rodin's  book,  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  is  a  "work  of  admiration" 
from  first  to  last.  "It  is  a  veritable  apotheosis,  a  series  of 
litanies  to  France  and  the  traditional  French  spirit,  to  the 
traditional  French  faith  and  to  the  traditional  French  women; 
of  all  of  which  he  considers  the  cathedral  the  direct  expression 
or  symbol,  and  between  which  and  the  cathedra]  he  affirms 
(hat    the  most    intimate  relations  exist." 

Some  of  Rodin's  remarkable  sentences  are  translated  by  Mr. 
Sanborn : 
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"The  cathedra]  was  perfected  slowly  and  passionately.  The 
Romans  brought  to  it.  their  force,  their  logic,  their  serenity. 
The  Barbarians  brought  to  it.  their  naive  grace,  their  love  of 
life,  their  dreamful  imaginations.  From  this  unpremeditated 
collaboration  sprang  a  work  modeled  by  times  and  places. 

"It  is  the  French  genius  and  its  image.  It  did  not  progress 
by  fits  and  starts,  it  was  not  the  servant  of  pride.  It  mounted 
in  the  course  of  centuries  to  complete  expression. 

"And  this  expression,  one  throughout  the  country,  varies 
with  each  province,  with  each  fraction  of  a  province,  just,  enough 
to  embellish  the  chain  that  joins  all  the  pearls  of  this  monu- 
mental necklace  of  France. 

"Our  atmosphere,  the  air  at  once  so  lively  and  so  enveloped 
of  our  country,  guided  the  Gothic  artists  and  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance.     Their  art  is  as  soft  as  the  daylight. 

"The  Greeks  proceeded  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  create 
their  masterpieces. 

"By  the  distinctness  of  its  parti  pris,  by  its  science  of  the 
declensions  of  light,  the  Gothic- Renaissance  rejoins  Greece  and 
has  nothing  to  envy  her. 

"Ah,  Renan,  you  set  out  from  Bretagne  to  go  to  kneel  before 
the  Parthenon!  The  sculptor  reared  by  the  Greeks  sets  out 
from  the  Parthenon  and  comes  to  Ohartres  to  adore  the  cathedral. 

"We  have  lost  at  once  the  sense  of  our  race  and  of  our  re- 
ligion. Gothic  art  is  the  sensible,  tangible  soul  of  France;  it  is 
the  religion  of  the  French  atmosphere!  We  are  not  incredulous, 
we  are  merely  unfaithful 

"I  know  neither  India  nor  China.  But  I  love  the  French 
country. 

"I  have  the  right  to  speak  of  it,  even  tho  I  be  suspected  of  a 
paHi  pris  of  tenderness. 

"How  delicate  our  French  horizons  are!  They  have  a  sweetly 
monotonous  grandeur,  like  the  goodness  that,  inspires  intelligence 
and  makes  each  of  the  acts  of  life  a  joy.  Life  is  measured  in  the 
country;  it  has  its  rhythm.  There,  is  the  race;  there,  is  the 
genius;  there,  is  the  good  in  the  naif;  there,  is  the  wise  slowness, 
and  there,  bad  things  become  good  by  ambience.  Ideas  return, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  soil  and  come  back  to  us  in  better  health. 
The  peasant  does  not  hurry.  He  advances  with  the  stride  of 
the  centuries 

"As  for  me,  when  I  speak  of  the  cathedrals  in  the  present,  I 
think  of  all  our  villages  of  France;  in  the  past,  I  think  of  the 
genius  of  our  ancestors;  in  the  present  and  in  the  past,  I  think 
of  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  our  country 

"Do  not  all  these  admirable  designs,  these  colors  reserved 
as  those  of  frescoes,  this  touching  history  of  the  Virgin,  make 
the  soul  to  bloom?     And  is  not  this  the  result  the  artist  desired  to 


"  G.  K.  C.  AS  THE  TWO  DROMIOS." 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford  tries  another  form  of  Chestertonian  interlo- 
cution, taking  a  leaf  from  Shakespeare. 


From  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  by  permission. 

produce?  All  the  backgrounds  and  the  intervals  are  full  of 
flowerlets,  which  on  the  tapestry  belong  to  nothing — but  our 
souls. 

"These  tapestries  are  examples  of  a  supreme  art. 

"And  it  is  our  own!  Egyptians,  the  Greeks — at  least,  such 
is  my  belief — did  not  have  it." 


CHESTERTONIAN  SOLILOQUIES 

TIIK  STACK  SOLILOQUY  has  gone  the  way  of  Other 
discarded  traditions  of  the  footlights.  A  greater  sense 
of  reality  felt  h.v  the  modern  playwright,  has  led  him  to 
see  this  device  as  a.  poor  makeshift  on  his  part  for  a  subtler 
technique.     Mr.  Chesterton,  who  is  reactionary  on  most  sub- 


"G.  K.  C.  AS   WEBER  AND   FIELDS." 

Since  Mr.  Chesterton  confesses  that  he  frequently  talks  to 
himself,  Mr.  Herford  imagines  him  as  Weber  and  Fields,  empha- 
sizing his  persuasive  arguments  by  poking  his  finger  into  his 
own  eye  in  the  familiar  manner  Fields  always  used  with  Weber. 


From  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  hy  permission. 

jects,  whether  from  conviction  or  perverseness,  comes  to  the 
defense  of  this  old  theatrical  device  by  saying,  "I  often  talk 
to  myself."  As  if  to  anticipate  the  smile  that  might  follow  • 
this  self-confession,  he  adds,  "If  a  man  does  not  talk  to  himself 
it  is  because  he  is  not  worth  talking  to."  One  might  perhaps 
see  the  large  form  of  Mr.  Chesterton  whirl  round  with  a  gesture 
of  departure,  leaving  the  point  settled.  But  sometimes  it  takes 
a  humorist  to  catch  a  humorist,  like  thieves  set  to  trap  a  brother. 
And  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  catches  Mr.  Chesterton  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  observing  on  the  latter's  aphoristic  flourish  that  "tho 
deduction  is  obvious,  but  it  is  based  upon  false  premises": 

"If  Mr.  Chesterton  is  worth  talking  to,  it  is  certainly  not 
because  he  talks  to  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
foolish  waste  of  energy  than  that  expended  in  talking  to  one's 
self.  The  man  who  talks  to  himself  is  twice  damned  (as  a  fool). 
First,  for  wasting  speech  on  an  auditor  who  knows  in  advance 
every  word  he  will  utter.  Secondly,  for  listening  to  a  speaker 
whose  every  word  he  can  foretell  before  it  is  uttered. 

"Mr.  Chesterton's  argument,  failing  as  it  does  to  prove  that 
he  is  worth  talking  to,  is  still  less  happy  as  a  defense  of  the  stage 
soliloquy. 

"A  character  in  a  play  talks  to  himself,  not,  as  Mr.  Chesterton 
would  have  us  believe,  because  he  is  worth  talking  to,  but  to 
enlighten  the  audience  on  points  which  the  inexpert  playwright 
has  otherwise  failed  to  make  plain. 

"The  stage  soliloquy  is  only  permissible  as  an  indication  of 
the  character  of  one  who  talks  to  himself  in  real  life.  For 
instance,  if  I  wished  to  dramatize  G.  K.  Chesterton,  since  he 
often  talks  to  himself,  I  shoidd  have  him  soliloquize  upon  the 
stage.  I  might  make  it  a  double  part  with  two  Mr.  Chestertons 
drest  as  the  two  Dromios  or  as  Weber  and  Fields.  As  a  stage 
device  the  soliloquy  is  only  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  playwright.     It  has  been  justly  condemned  to  oblivion. 

"Its  only  hope  for  a  stay  of  judgment  is  to  retain  (at  great 
expense)  Mr.  Root  or  Mr.  Choate  to  argue  that  since  it  is 
established  by  long  precedent  that  the  'fourth  wall'  of  a  stage 
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interior  shall  1m-  removed  in  ordor  that  the  audience  may  view 

the  actions  of  the  players,  it  is  therefore  permissible  to  remove 
the  "fourth  wall'  of  the  players"  head-  ao  that  the  audience  may 
view  the  action  of  their  brain-. 

"And  Mr.   Root  and  Mr.  Choate  would  probably  'get   awav 
with  it.-"  

A  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOBEL 

ANEW  WAY  for  Americans  to  refute  the  frequent 
charge  that  they  are  exclusively  absorbed  in  getting 
and  spending  money  has  been  suggested  by  Prof. 
Rudolf  Eucken.  He  sees  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  some 
American  to  emulate  the  example  of  Nobel  and  found  a  prize 
or  prizes  for  achievements  in  scholarship  in  other  fields  than 
these  covered  by  the  gift  of  the  Swedish  benefaction.  The 
world-wide  character  of  such  an  act  is  emphasized  by  the  editor 
of  The  Independent  in  the  statement  that  "the  Nobel  Founda^ 
tion  has  not  only  served  its  primary  purpose  of  rewarding  by 
its  annual  prizes  the  men  and  women  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  literature,  and  peace,  but  it  has 
had  the  further  effect  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  world  reaps  the  benefit  of  such  achievements." 
Dr.  Eucken,  in  the  same  magazine,  points  out  the  limitations 
of  the  parent  institution  that  might  be  supplemented  by  one 
formed  here: 

"The  generous  founder,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished 
chemist  and  engineer,  was  naturally  partial  to  the  sciences. 
As  is  well  known,  five  prizes  are  awarded  yearly  for  physics, 
chemistry,  medicine,  for  the  broad  field  of  literature,  and  lastly 
for  the  best  services  rendered  in  the  cause  of  peace.  These 
are  branches  of  the  highest  importance.  Nevertheless  a  number 
are  left  out  of  account.  What  we  in  Germany  call  the  mental 
sciences,  such  as  history,  political  economy,  and  sociology, 
are  not  recognized  by  Nobel's  gift  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
closely  related  to  general  literature.  Only  a  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  so  related. 

"It  would  therefore  be  highly  desirable  that  some  prominent 
persons  should  take  up  the  great  work  begun  by  Nobel  and 
carry  it  further  in  the  same  spirit.  It  is  especially  needful  to 
extend  it  to  the  mental  sciences.  Prizes  should  be  provided,  say, 
for  work  in  theology  and  the  science  of  religion,  for  law  and 
political  economy,  for  philology  and  history.  Of  the  natural 
sciences,  the  biological  branches  should  receive  as  much  attention 
as  the  others.  Finally,  besides  recognition  of  services  in  behalf 
of  peace,  recognition  should  also  be  given  to  social  and  humani- 
tarian work  in  a  grand  style  for  the  amelioration  of  pain  and 
misery.  Since  these  provinces  do  not  offer  great  prospects  for 
material  success,  it  is  the  more  to  be  desired  that  the  leaders  in 
them  should  be  given  a  chance  to  obtain  complete  economic 
independence. 

"Some  may  regard  one  branch  as  more  important,  some 
another.  However  individual  opinions  may  differ,  all  must 
agree  that  there  still  remains  a  large  field  uncovered  in  which 
much  can  be  accomplished.  America,  it  seems  to  me,  is  pecu- 
liarly destined  for  this  large  task.  An  American  Nobel  Institute 
that  would  place  the  mental  sciences  in  the  foreground  would 
be  a  great  historic  factor.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  clearly 
prove  to  the  whole  world  a  fact  often  not  adequately  recognized 
outside  of  America:  that  that  country  is  astir  with  ideal  interests 
and  intellectual  activity,  and  is  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  promotion.  The  institute,  moreover,  would  tend  to  raise 
the  status  of  American  science  both  in  and  outside  of  America. 
America  would  assume  the  judgeship  in  important  fields  and 
thereby  proclaim  its  intellectual  independence,  which  has  been 
gaining  more  and  more  ground  in  the  whole  world  of  culture. 
In  respect  to  those  fields  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  then  be 
turned  toward  America,  and  scholars  from  all  lands  who  came 
to  America  to  receive  the  prizes  awarded  them  would  remain 
under  permanenl  obligations  to  it 

"Another  point  arguing  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  foundation 
is  the  magnificent  generosity  with  which  scientific  institutions 
are  supported  by  Americans.  In  this,  America  I'ai  excels  all 
other  countries.  Would  not  the  creation  of  an  American 
Nobel  Institute  be  a  great  and  worthy  object  for  American 
generosity  to  expend  itself  upon?  Would  not  the  founder  of  an 
American  Nobel  Institute  erect  an  honorable  morument  to 
himself  for  all  times,  a  monumentum  mn  perenniust" 


TOO  MUCH   AND  TOO  LITTLE  ON 
THE  RUSSIAN  STAGE 

IF  YOU  STRAY  into  one  theater  in  Russia  you  see  every- 
thing so  realistic  that  the  stage  groans  under  genuine 
stone  pillars  and  the  actors  are  drenched  by  real  rain. 
If  you  stray  into  another,  you  find  an  "impressionistic"  drama 
where  just  the  opposite  rule  is  in  force  and  you  have  to  imagine 
rj  thing.  A  bench  and  a  flower-pot  mean  a  luxuriant  rose- 
garden.  These  two  extremes  merely  show  that  Russia  is  just 
now  the  battle-ground  of  the  "realist"  and  the  "impressionistic" 
drama.  And  as  Russia  is  always  eager  for  new  ideas,  it  is 
hospitable  to  both  these  schools.  As  told  in  a  special  Russian 
supplement  to  the  London  Times,  the  realist  school  is  headed 
by  Stanislavsky,  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theater.  "He  has  intro- 
duced quite  a  new  theory  of  acting  to  the  Russian — in  fact,  one 
may  say,  to  the  European  stage."  His  guiding  principle  seems 
to  be  one  derived  from  Diderot — "that  no  emotion  can  be 
interpreted  with  success  except  in  a  moderate  and  chastened 
form."  Not  only,  asserts  this  writer,  has  Stanislavsky  imprest 
the  lesson  that  "restraint  is  essential  in  all  artistic  interpreta- 
tions," but  he  has  pointed  out  a  way  by  which  all  actors  can 
attain  to  such  a  state.     We  read: 

"Why  does  a  great  virtuoso  appeal  to  us?  Is  it  because  his 
technique  is  faultless  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  fire  and  passion 
he  puts  into  his  playing?  Certainly  not — it  is  the  curious  feeling 
of  expectancy  that  he  awakens  in  us — that  strange  hunger  for 
more  combined  with  the  certainty  that  there  is  more  to  come. 
In  life,  pleasures  just  beyond  our  reach  are  ever  the  ones  we 
hanker  after,  and  anticipation  was  ever  sweeter  than  realiza- 
tion. Stanislavsky  considers  life  and  experience  the  one  and 
only  school  in  which  an  actor  should  qualify.  Says  he: 
,  "'A  young  man  can  not  make  a  great  actor.  Before  he  can 
successfully  play  a  part  he  must  have  rehearsed  it  on  the  stage 
of  life.  No  power  of  mimicry  will  give  him  that  absolute 
control  so  essential  in  an  actor  unless  he  has  actually  lived  the 
part  at  some  period  of  his  life.  It  is  impossible  to  express, 
naturally,  new  emotions — one  either  overdoes  it  or  vice  versa.' 

"His  theories  are  very  sound  and  he  certainly  practises  what 
he  preaches,  but  one  feels  sometimes  that  a  touch  of  artistic 
artificiality  would  somewhat  relieve  the  situation.  Undisguised 
realism  is  inclined  to  be  sordid.  The  greatest  virtuoso  has  his 
mannerisms.  And  mannerisms  judiciously  indulged  in  all  help 
to  relieve  the  intensity.  The  average  person  finds  quite  enough 
of  the  realistic  element  in  life  without  going  to  the  theater  to 
see  it.  One  gets  tired  of  these  inflictions.  The  primary  object 
of  the  theater,  after  all,  is  amusement.  Weary  workers  spend  an 
evening  there  to  get  away  from  life  and  its  troubles,  and  however 
refined  the  actors'  art  may  be  it  is  not  always  acceptable." 

Stanislavsky  and  the  school  that  he  has  founded  insist  on 
having  real  scenery  and  everything  else  real: 

"Ceilings,  paintings,  stone  pillars,  fireplaces,  and  so  forth, 
are  all  genuine  articles.  A  waterfall  is  no  clever  scenic  effect. 
The  actors  are  deluged  with  actual  cold,  wet  rain.  Double 
glass  panes  with  wadding  between  them  give  the  impression  of 
frosted  windows.  Thunder  terrifies  the  listening  public,  and 
gleaming  moons  glide  across  the  heavens  at  the  approved  pace, 
supported  by  thin  wire  threads.  Solid  oak  staircases  lead  not 
only  into  imaginary  upper  stories,  but  into  a  whole  series  of 
rooms  visible  to  the  public.  In  one  play,  which  has  an  inn- 
yard  scene,  the  stage  is  covered  with  papier  mdche,  giving  the 
impression  of  loathsome  mud  and  trampled  dirt.  In  short,  no 
detail  is  omitted  in  order  that  an  absolutely  real  effect  may  be 
created.  One  only  has  to  use  one's  opera-glasses  and  has  only  to 
examine  the  minutest  objects  on  the  stage  from  an  electric 
switch  to  a  diamond  brooch  to  find  that  nothing  is  sham — to 
find  that  the  painter,  electrician.  Carpenter,  and  plumber  all 
work  hand  in  hand. 

"In  historical  plays  the  utmost  care  is  taken  over  the  choice 
of  costumes,  and  old  musty  manuscripts  are  unearthed  in  order 
that  the  eccentricities,  of  the  required  age  may  be  reproduced. 
Imagine  the  grave  offense  of  a  Madame  de  Pompadour  with  her 
beauty-spot  an  eighth  of  an  inch  out  of  place!  Positively 
criminal!  Yes;  and  in  the  question  of  make-up  no  pains  are 
spared    in   order   to  create,   at    times,   a   terribly   realistic  effect. 
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These  artists,  however,  make  t  tie  mistake  of  considering  only  the 
physiognomy  of  a  person.  As  long  as  his  or  hor  face  looks  the 
part,  that  is  all  they  bother  about.  It  would  bo  woll  if  some  of 
them  were  to  attach  a  little  more  importance  to  physical  de- 
velopment. When  one  goes  to  see  'Siegfried'  one  expects  to 
see  more  than  a  skeleton  with  a  beautiful  voice  and  a  handsome 
face. 

"Of  course,  like  everything  elso  in  Russia,  tho  craving  for 
realism  is  carriod  to  excess.  Who  caros  whether  a  picture  is  a 
fake  or  not  provided  it  gives  the  required  impression?  It  is 
childish  to  quibble  whether  a 
nail  should  have  a  brass  or 
steel  head,  yet  these  modern 
prophets,  apart  from  exaggera- 
tion, are  quite  capable  of  do- 
ing so.  .  .  .  However  much 
Stanislavsky  may  advocate 
and  propound  his  'theories 
of  moderation  and  reincarna- 
tion,' or  'reliving'  — if  one 
may  use  the  term — he  must 
realize  that  these  theories  can 
not  be  artistically  applied  to 
stage  decoration.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  beauty-spot  and  his- 
torical accuracy  are  two  very 
different  things.  It  is  rare  that 
we  receive  gruesome  shocks  in 
the  way  of  historical  anach- 
ronisms. The  worst  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  ever  ex- 
perienced was  at  a  performance 
of  'Carmen'  in  St.  Peters- 
burg some  time  back.  The 
chorus  wore  straw  hats  and 
very  up-to-date  blouses;  while 
at  one  point  of  the  play  Don 
Jose  presented  himself  in  the 
garb  of  one  of  Cook's  Amer- 
ican tourists!  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  ludicrous  or 
unpardonable." 

The  impressionists,  we  are 
told,  have  taken  Voltaire's  dic- 
tum, "the  secret  of  boredom  is 
to  tell  everything,"  and  have 
reduced  it  to  a  fine  art,  for  by 
reversal  "they  say  little  and 
do  less." 


Ry  courtesy  of   "The  Independent,"  New  York. 

PROF.   RUDOLF  EUCKEN, 


"  Meyerhold,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  school,  seems  to 
swear  by  Schopenhauer.  His 
idea  at  present  seems  to  be  to 
present  everything  to  the  on- 
looker in  miniature  form.  Those  belonging  to  this  particular 
school  are  as  far  from  the  realist  as  the  north  pole  is  from 
the  south,  and  both  are  extreme.  The  impressionists  present 
nothing  short  of  'potted'  plays  to  the  public,  always  minus 
the  saving  element  of  humor.  Like  many  modern  de- 
cadent composers,  they  leave  too  much  to  the  imagination. 
They  decry  all  scenic  embellishment,  while  the  realists,  as  has 
been  shown,  do  not  give  the  public  credit  for  any  power  of 
imagination  at  all.  Continually  one  sees  the  impressionist 
stage  absolutely  empty.  The  impressionists  have  the  audacity, 
even  in  grand  opera,  to  represent  a  garden-scene  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bench  and  a  flower-stand  containing  a  few  roses,  which 
look,  poor  things,  as  if  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
water.  They  turn  acting  into  what  they  are  pleased  to  term 
a  psychological  art.  They  talk  of  'panpsychology,'  by  which 
is  meant  the  animation  or  symbolical  significance  which  one 
sees  at  intervals  on  their  barren  stage.  With  them  actors  are 
no  longer  men  and  women,  but  merely  objects  symbolical  of 
some  hidden  inner  meaning,  like  everything  else  on  the  stage, 
be  it  a  chair,  a  glass,  or  a  toothpick. 

"Tchekhov  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  writer  in  whose 
plays  these  factors  predominate;  he  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  impressionistic  school.  It  may  seem  sacrilege  to  compare 
him  with  Shakespeare,  even  tho  it  be  to  his  disadvantage.  One 
is,  however,  tempted  to  do  it  to  show  the  insignificance  of  the 
actor  in  a  Tchekhov  piece.     In  Shakespeare  the  actor  is  every- 


An  imperishable  monument  of  fame  awaits  the  ambitious  Ameri- 
can millionaire,  as  this  German  savant  temptingly  points  out  on  the 
opposite  page,  who  will  found  a  supplementary  Nobel  prize. 


thing,  Shakespeare  stands  as  a  wonderful  cathedral  with 
hundreds  of  delicately  wrought  cornices  and  gothic  windows, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  all  points 
of  the  compass.  1  [e  worked  his  plays  out-  from  beginning  to  end, 
correct  as  a  whole  and  perfect,  in  detail.  A  Tchekhov  play  is 
like  a  gloomy  building  with  one  single  narrow  slit  which  allows 
an  occasional  sunbeam  to  brighten  the  murky  interior.  He  says 
no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  grudges  all  ex- 
planations and  is  wearying  and  monotonous,  while  through 
continually    groping    in     the    obscurity   for   some    fitful    sign 

of  intelligence  the  watcher's 
nerves  suffer  tremendously. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  in  his 
work,  but  he  is  quite  unneces- 
sarily mystifying.  To  compare 
him  with  Shakespeare  would 
be  like  comparing  a  Beethoven 
sonata  with  a  Skriabin  rhap- 
sody. Those  who  can  by  dint 
of  much  self-deception  distin- 
guish a  melody  in  the  latter  are 
to  be  congratulated.  There  is 
a  melody,  but  why  conceal  it 
in  such  a  diabolically  clever 
manner?" 

Russia,  we  are  told,  is  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  liter- 
ary dearth  with  few  really  in- 
teresting people  to  talk  about: 

"  Since  the  days  of  Turgenief, 
Gogol,  Dostoyefsky,  and  the 
great  and  immortal  Tolstoy, 
who  has  of  late  found  so  many 
admirers  in  England,  no  star 
worthy  of  the  name  has  dazzled 
the  literary  firmament  of  Russia 
with  the  light  of  genius.  Even 
Maxim  Gorky,  never  great  and 
invariably  coarse,  always  ex- 
cepting his  wonderful  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  is  beginning  to 
be  looked  upon  as  behind  the 
times;  while  the  works  of  the 
still  more  modern  writers  are 
even  slightly  worse.  They 
either  teem  with  endless  sensual 
suggestions,  or,  like  Andreev's, 
with  morbid  idealistic  pessi- 
mism. True,  they  prefer  to  go 
to  life  for  their  models,  but 
they  invariably  choose  all  that 
is  ugly  or  dismal  in  life  to  work 
upon.  The  beautiful  and  noble 
elements  are  studiously  ignored , 
while  those  that  are  to  be 
avoided  are  not  only  most  realistically  depicted,  but  also  greatly 
exaggerated.  A  strange  and  unwholesome  spirit  seems  to  per- 
vade all  the  more  recent  productions;  not  only  in  stage  writ- 
ings, but  also  in  literature  is  this  suggestive  element  visible. 

"One  can  only  infer  that  the  Russians  are  rather  apt  to  like 
the  impure  as  long  as  it  is  conventionally  cloaked.  On  the 
stage  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  cloak  it.  A  successful  blending 
of  Emile  Zola  and  Oscar  Wflde  in  his  more  fantastic  works — 
such  as  'Dorian  Gray' — seems  to  be  a  sure  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  playgoing  and  reading  public.  The  former  they  admire 
for  his  unadulterated  coarseness,  and  the  latter  not  so  much  for 
his  artistic  diction  and  his  clever  tournure  de  phrases  as  for  the 
pessimistic  vein  which  seems  to  run  like  a  thin  scarlet  thread 
under  the  surface  of  his  most  beautifully  written  books.  The 
writer  has  in  mind  a  recent  production  of  a  piece  called  'Jealousy,' 
by  Artsybashev,  the  notorious  author  of  a  book  entitled  'Sanin,' 
which  has  very  rightly  been  banned  in  Russia  and  Germany. 
.  .  .  It  was  the  writer's  misfortune  to  see  it  some  time  ago. 
Anything  more  feeble  and  childish  as  regards  the  plot  or  more 
suggestive  as  regards  the  acting  it  is  difficult  to  picture.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  'catch'  pieces  of  the  year,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
cinematograph  as  well  as  at  the  theater.  Of  course  it  ends  with 
a  murder. 

"Russians  are  very  fond  of  murders;  one  gets  quite  tired 
of  seeing  people  killed  in  the  Russian  operas.  Perhaps  they 
also  go  to  life  for  this  as  for  many  other  sensational  things." 


^Religion  anb 


PASSING   OF  THE   WAR  SPIRIT 

THE  MORAL  REVOLUTION  thai  has  been  enacted 
in  the  minds  of  people  respecting  war  is  especially  man- 
ifest during  the  progress  of  the  Mexican  imbroglio. 
Unaware  of  its  progress  within  us  as  we  may  have  been,  it  is 
possible  in  a  time  of  crisis  like  the  present,  points  out  The 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  New  York),  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance we  have  traveled  since  the  Spanish-American  War,  for 
example.  "Men  are  asking:  Have  we  got  to  go  on  killing  one 
another,  one  body  of  Christians  trying  to  rip  to  pieces  by  shrap- 
nel and  bayonets  another  group  of  followers  of  the  same  Lord, 
to  settle  a  dispute  between  two  governments  or  to  vainly  en- 
deavor to  settle  a  question  of  right  or  justice?"  Twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  further  asserted,  "the  American  people  would  have 
been  fanned  into  an  instantaneous  passion,"  and  the  lust  of 
war  would  have  swept  away  the  nation.  "The  press  would 
have  screamed  for  war,  and  Congress  have  demanded  instant 
action."     The  diagnosis  continues: 

"But  none  of  this  happened  when  the  President  took  Vera 
Cruz  last  month.  Congress  reluctantly  upheld  him,  and  did 
so  hoping  no  war  would  come  from  it.  Some  of  our  ablest  states- 
men protested  against  going  to  war  over  the  refusal  to  salute 
a  flag,  asking  what  would  be  the  judgment  of  the  future  upon 
the  United  States  should  she  begin  a  long,  cruel,  ruinous  war 
over  such  an  incident.  The  press  was  very  calm  and  restrained, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hearst  papers;  and  the  great  body  of 
Christian  people  throughout  the  land  prayed  the  President  not 
to  enter  upon  war.  When,  made  possible  by  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, and  suggested  by  the  peace  people,  mediation  was  offered, 
the  American  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  jingoes  left 
in  the  nation,  rejoiced.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  people 
in  twenty  years,  in  the  years  since  the  Spanish  War  in  America, 
as  there  has  in  England  since  the  Boer  War.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  distrust  those  who  call  for  war,  and  are  asking 
whether  it  is  not  time  to  turn  to  new  and  other  ways. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  this  change?  Several  things,  but 
chiefly  the  new  social  gospel,  and  especially  that  part  which 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  peace  advocates.  For  twenty 
years  our  prophetic  preachers  have  been  insisting  that  Chris- 
tianity is  in  the  world  to  redeem  its  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
individuals  which  compose  them,  which  live  under  them.  It 
has  a  gospel  for  the  corporation,  the  community,  the  city,  the 
Slate,  the  nation,  and  the  nations  as  well  as  for  the  people. 
It  has  said  that  the  communities  and  groups  must  be  bound  by 
the  same  Christian  laws  that  bind  individuals.  From  this  has 
grown  the  conviction  that  if  the  Christian  man  is  under  the  law 
of  charity  and  forgiveness,  so  is  the  nation  if  it  desires  to  be 
Christian;  that  if  it  is  wrong  for  an  honorable  man  to  steal  or 
pillage,  it  is  wrong  for  a  nation  that  would  call  itself  honorable; 
if  gentlemen  do  not  settle  their  disputes  by  fists,  daggers,  and 
guns,  then  nations  which  wish  to  rank  with  gentlemen  will  not 
n  to  wars  and  fights  with  iron  fists  and  gunboats.  The 
people  under  this  new  gospel  are  beginning  to  feel  that  since 
only  rowdies  resort  to  revenge  that  the  nation  which  cries  for  it 
is  a  rowdy  nation.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  there  can  not 
be  two  standards  of  ethics  in  the  kingdom  of  God  -one  for  indi- 
viduals and  another  for  nations.  There  is  even  a  dim,  vague 
apprehension  of  the  fad  that  if  we  are  going  to  insist  that  men 
imitate  Jesus  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  then  nations 
must  be  thinking  of  that  high  ideal.  It-  is  an  interesting  fact,  as 
•vn  by  Dr.  Walsh  in  his  'Moral  Danger  of  War,'  that  when 
England  was  killing  Boers  in  South  Africa  that  English  boys 
played  at  killing  each  other  with  disastrous  results,  and  many 
thoughtful  people  asked:  'Well,  why  should  they  not?  What  is 
the  difference  in  the  eyes  of  Christ  between  killing  a  Boer  and 
an  Englishman?'  " 

The  inosi  encouraging  sign  of  the  passing  of  war,  says  this 
writer,  is  the  growth  of  this  new  feeling  as  if  is  inspired  bj  the 
new  social  gospel. 

"  Elagui  conferences  are  i  he  result  of  it ,  as  well  as  Hague  courts. 


The  Mrs!  fruits  of  it  are  the  arbitration  treaties  Mr.  Root,  Mr. 
Taft.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bryan  have  in  turn  been  advocating. 
The  proffer  of  mediation  from  the  South-American  republics  is 
as  direct  a  fruit  of  it  as  is  the  apple  on  our  table  the  direct  fruit 
of  a  seed  sown  in  the  soil  some  years  ago.  This  mediation  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  once  because  men  did  not  believe 
that  Christian  ethics  could  be  applied  to  nations;  that  nations 
could  practise  forbearance,  patience,  peaceable  methods;  thai 
nations  could  say  as  Christian  individuals  say:  'Wre  are  in  the 
world  to  serve  the  weak,  not  simply  to  be  thinking  of  our  rights"; 
did  not  believe  that  nations  could  be  gentlemen.  We  are  fast 
reaching  that  point,  and  any  preacher  of  the  Gospel  who  is 
urging  the  United  States  to  put  her  rights  before  her  service  of 
the  world  at  large,  to  practise  revenge  instead  of  seeking  to 
imitate  Jesus  in  her  attitude  toward  Mexico,  should,  to  be  con- 
sistent, preach  the  same  gospel  for  the  men  as  individuals  in  his 
own  parish.  All  ministers  who  do  preach  it  thereby  confi  ss 
their  disbelief  in  Christianity  as  impotent  to  regulate  this  world's 
affairs  beyond  the  individuals  in  their  own  parishes.  The  world 
at  large  is  thinking  otherwise.  It  is  saying:  l  All  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world — industry,  politics,  international  relations — are 
becoming  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  And  he 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever.'" 


THE    "PILGRIM  FATHERS  OF  BORNEO" 

A  MERICAN  HISTORY  dealing  with  [the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
/-\  once  inspired  a  Chinese  Christian  convert  to  emula- 
•^~  -*~  tion.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  take 
poor  Christians  from  China  to  form  a  new  commonwealth  in 
Borneo,  where  liberty  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  they  desired 
would  be  granted  them  as  it  was  the  Pilgrims  who  came  to  the 
New  World.  Economically  these  poor  Christians  were  in  a 
hopeless  state.  A  man  could  earn  ten  cents  a  day  and  his  wife 
one.  "A  debt  of  ten  dollars  ran  through  two  or  three  gener- 
ations," says  James  M.  Hoover  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York),  "and  the  whole  family  was  in  practical  slavery  to  the 
man  to  whom  the  money  was  owing."  The  Boxer  troubles  were 
just  over,  and  the  Church  was  despised  and  harassed,  when 
Mr.  Uong  conceived  his  plan  of  colonizing  Borneo,  where  con- 
ditions were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  American  virgin 
country.  Mr.  Uong  went  to  Borneo  and  met  Sir  Charles  Brooke, 
the  rajah  of  Sarawak,  owner  and  ruler  of  58,000  square  miles 
of  territory.  This  man  was  anxious  for  workers  for  his  rice-fields 
and  he  promised  Mr.  Uong  to  give  his  colony  all  the  land  they 
could  cultivate  and  a  loan  of  $20,000.  The  men  vvent  first  with 
their  organizer;  the  women  and  children  were  to  follow  later. 
But  it  was  fully  six  years  before  all  the  women  joined  their 
husbands.     We  read: 

"The  proprietor  was  a  scholar,  and  knew  little  about  farming, 
and  many  of  the  colonists  were  not  farmers.  They  saw  the 
glorious  end,  but-  they  underestimated  the  hardships  necessary 
to  attain  it.  In  the  prospectus  drawn  up  at  the  time  it  was 
said  that  the  colony  would  be  feeding  itself  on  its  own  crops  in 
nine  months,  but  as  it  worked  out  it  was  more  than  three  years 
before  every  family  could  support  itself. 

"The  banks  of  the  Rejang  River  were  selected  as  the  place 
of  settlement.  The  country  was  very  sparsely  inhabited  bj 
Dyaks  and  Malays,  and  there  was  a  little  land  cleared  of  the 
awful  jungle,  so  that  they  would  be  little  disturbed,  and  one 
foothold,  at  least,  could  be  gained  without  delay. 

"The  proprietor  got  his  people  together  and  took  them  to 
Hongkong,  where  a  ship  had  been  chartered  to  take  them  directly 
to  the  Rejang.  How  fearful  and  timid  they  were!  People  full 
of  ages  of  superstition,  from  a  country  crowded,  treeless,  and 
cultivated  to  the  last  foot,  going  to  a  country  covered  with  a 
jungle  like  a  great  blanket  laid  down  over  it,  and  filled  with 
head-hunters   and    everything    that    lives   in    silence   and    gloom. 

"Just  then  Bishop  Warne  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  clouds 
lifted   wonderfully.     On  the  way  over  services  were  held  which 
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THE  PILGRIM   FATHERS'  HISTORY  REENACTED  IN  THE  PAR  EAST. 


helped  much,  and  a  few  who  had  idols  with  them  threw  them 
into  the  depths  of  the  China  Sea. 

"This  was  the  first  of  three  parties.  They  had  temporary 
houses  built  for  them.  Bishop  Warne  stayed  about  a  week  and 
greatly  encouraged  them.  The  rajah  was  pleased  by  his  visit, 
and  often  yet  inquires  after  him. 

"The  other  two  parties  were  not  so  fortunate.  They  had 
neither  Bishop  to  go  with  them  nor  houses  built  for  them.  Most 
of  them  had  little  but  a  teapot,  a  hoe,  and  a  mat.  The  teapot  was 
a  comfort,  the  hoe  a  necessity,  and  the  mat  a  luxury — on  fine 
nights  they  slept  on  it,  and  on  rainy  nights  they  sat  up  and  held 
it  over  themselves. 

"This  move  brought  the  church  people  out  of  the  bounds  of 
the  Foochow  Conference  into  the  Malaysia  Conference.  Bishop 
Warne  gave  them  a  start,  and  there  were  a  number  of  local 
preachers  among  them  who  were  earnest,  intelligent  men." 

The  places  where  the  colony  settled  were  cleared,  but  the  jungle 
stood  up  like  a  wall  on  all  sides.    There  were  active  enemies: 

"Rats  and  birds  ate  their  rice,  pigs  ate  their  potatoes,  deer 
ate  their  pepper  vines,  and  floods  came.  They  were  sick  and 
discouraged  and  terribly  homesick,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  had  not  had  a  decent  crop. 

"During  these  three  years  the  proprietor  fed  the  colony,  and 
all  sorts  of  trouble  arose.  A  clerk  absconded  with  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Money 
began  to  run  short.  Then  the  proprietor  tried  to  raise  funds  by 
sending  agents  out  among  the  people  to  levy  on  produce,  or 
anything  they  had  that  could  be  turned  into  money,  with  the 
result  that  everybody  got  so  discouraged  and  desperate  that 
they  sat  down  and  would  not  work.  Of  course  there  were  many 
who  would  not  work  as  long  as  they  were  being  fed.  Did  ever 
any  colony  succeed  under  a  proprietor?  To  help  collect  his 
revenue  the  proprietor  called  on  the  Government,  so  the  whole 
situation  got  before  the  rajah,  who  visited  the  colony  at  this 
time  and  saw  the  situation.  There  was  only  one  way  out  and 
that  was  to  give  each  man  the  fair  chance  either  to  support 
himself  or  starve,  and  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  this,  which 
was  to  remove  the  proprietor.  This  the  rajah  did.  Then  he 
came  to  the  missionary  and  said:  'I  wish  you  would  tell  the 
people  for  me  that  they  are  now  on  their  own  resources;  each 
man  must  work  out  his  own  way.  I  will  collect  no  taxes  and 
help  all  I  can,  but  I  will  not  give  one  cent  of  money.'  He  also 
said:  'I  want  you  to  represent  the  people  to  the  Government, 
and  do  what  you  can  to  help,  for  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  colony 
succeed.'" 

The  superintendent  of  the  Singapore  district  took  a  lesson 
from  history.  Instead  of  running  the  colony  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church,  he  advised:   "  Let   us  give  our  time  to  encouraging 


and  helping  the  people,  and  when  they  are  prosperous  they  will 
support  their  own  church."     The  narrative  continues: 

"For  five  years  there  was  no  telling  who  would  win — the  wild 
pigs  or  the  Chinamen.  From  the  time  anything  was  planted 
till  it  was  garnered  in  some  one  had  to  stay  on  the  place  at 
night  to  blow  a  horn,  pound  on  a  tin  can,  or  shout  the  whole 
night  through  to  keep  the  wild  pigs  off.  They  came  in  droves 
and  "destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  many  days'  work.  When  Dr. 
West  got  back  to  Singapore  he  sent  us  a  few  guns  that  did 
deadly  work  in  the  ranks  of  the  wild  pigs,  and  as  we  could  afford 
it  we  got  more,  until  now  the  colonists  sometimes  long  for  the 
savory  taste  of  wild  pork. 

"A  census  taken  at  the  end  of  five  years  showed  that  there 
were  fewer  than  five  hundred  people  left.  They  had  died  of 
diseases  new  and  old,  they  drowned  in  the  rivers,  got  lost  in  the 
jungles,  disappeared  mysteriously,  and  many  surely  died  of 
homesickness.  Oh!  how  they  longed  for  China!  They  suffered 
everything  any  colony  in  America  went  through,  except  frost- 
bite and  massacre.  Borneo  saddles  the  equator,  and  the  climate 
is  nine  months  hot  and  three  months  hotter.  The  strong  hand 
of  Rajah  Brooke  kept  the  wild  men  off;  only  two  colonists  lost 
their  heads,  and  they  went  one  hundred  miles  into  the  jungle 
looking  for  oil-nuts. 

"Clearing  the  jungle  is  a  heart-breaking  job.  It  is  so  thick 
and  interwoven  that  when  a  single  tree  is  cut  off  it  will  not  fall. 
The  only  way  to  get  it  down  is  to  notch  all  the  trees  in  a  good- 
sized  piece — say  fifty  acres — then  cut  off  several  big  trees  at  one 
end,  and  throw  them  into  the  notched  trees,  thus  taking  the 
whole  lot  at  one  time.  Then  when  it  is  down  it  is  even  a  worse 
mess  than  when  it  was  standing.  If  the  weather  is  dry  the  mass 
may  be  burned  in  two  or  three  months.  If  the  burn  is  a  failure 
on  account  of  wind  or  rain,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  give  up 
that  patch  and  try  another.  If  the  burn  is  good,  everything  is 
consumed  but  the  trunks  and  stumps  and  roots.  Then  the 
trunks  must  be  worked  up  and  burned,  and  the  stumps  and  roots 
dug  out  and  burned.  Under  the  leaves  and  mold  and  ground 
is  a  perfect  mass  of  wood,  so  that  hardly  once  in  a  whole  day 
may  a  hoe  be  sent  home  without  striking  wood;  this  must  all 
be  pulled  out,  piled  up,  and  burned.  Often  a  whole  tree-trunk 
is  found  thus  buried.  When  it  is  all  dug  up  the  ground  is  acid, 
and  the  rain  and  the  sun  must  sweeten  it  before  things  will 
grow  properly.     Then  how  things  do  grow! 

"The  next  trouble  was  boundary  lines.  At  first  each  fellow 
dug  where  he  pleased  and  many  dug  side  by  side  in  small  strips 
for  protection  from  wild  pigs.  Soon  the  inside  fellows  wanted 
to  extend.  To  do  so,  they  had  to  take  an  outside  piece,  so  they 
overlapped  and  dovetailed,  until  nobody  knew  where  one  left 
off  or  the  other  began.  About  this  time  Bishop  Oldham  came 
along,  and,  being  a  surveyor,  the  tangle  greatly  vexed  his  right- 
angled  eye.    He  went  to  the  rajah  and  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
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menl  survey  the  land,  and  then  levy  a  small  tax  to  cover  ex- 
penses. This  the  rajah  readily  agreed  to.  He  put  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  year  on  each  acre  surveyed,  and  gave  a  grant 
for  this  land  for  999  years. 

"We  have  now  improved,  surveyed,  and  granted  aboul  five 
thousand  acres,  planted  in  rubber,  pepper,  rice,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables.  Our  rice-mill  last  year  hulled  more  than  20,000 
bushels  of  rice.  The  colony  numbers  over  two  thousand.  More 
than  700  new  colonists  came  in  last  year.  We  have  seven 
churches  and  seven  schools,  all  flourishing  and  growing.  We 
have  been  self-supporting  for  three  years.  This  work  is  fully 
tablished;  there  is  no  turning  it  back.  The  Chinamen  will 
develop  this  great  island,  and  bring  its  riches  to  the  markets  of 
the  world." 

A  GOSPEL  FOR   REVOLUTIONISTS 

INSTEAD  of  "the  old  machinery  of  the  emotional  gospel 
song,  the  heart-breaking  testimony,  and  the  penitents' 
bench,"  it  is  by  "a  sociological,  scientific  exposition  of  Chris- 
tianity "  that  one  Methodist  minister  in  New  York  wins  over 
the  Russian  anarchists,  atheists,  socialists,  and  nihilists  who 
make  up  his  congregation.  So  we  are  informed  by  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  who,  after  having  "seen  and  pitied  religious 
and  political  fanaticism  in  Russia,"  was  surprized  to  find  its 
remedy  in  his  own  country.  Visiting  the  low,  yellow-walled  room 
which  is  the  Rev.  Julius  F.  Hecker's  Bowery  church,  this  writer 
heard  from  the  preacher  "not  a  word  of  the  usual  dogmatic 
insistence  on  penitence,  the  terrors  of  future  damnation,  or  the 
beatific  allurements  of  a  future  life;  not  a  single  theological  term." 
No,  but  the  two  hundred  Russian  immigrants  who  a  year  ago 
would  have  shouted,  "We  hate  God!  Keep  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  yourself  and  give  us  the  earth!"  were  quietly  listening 
to  a  talk  on  social  evolution.    As  we  read  in  The  Sun: 

"After  the  sermon,  or,  more  properly,  lecture,  the  listeners 
gave  their  testimony,  but  it  was  very  different  from  that  being 
given  in  the  neighboring  hall.  Here  was  no  petty  thievery  to 
confess,  no  banal  admissions  of  slavery  to  drink,  no  'failed  to  go 
to  church'  penitential  cries.  These  seekers  after  religious  and 
scientific  truth  were,  over  80  per  cent,  of  them,  revolutionists, 
political  exiles,  or  conspirators  of  one  sort  or  another  from  that 
gloomy  fatherland  of  misadventure  and  sorrow." 

There  were  "tales  of  dangers,  chains,  prison-life,  risks,  anar- 
chistic plots,  fleeing  from  secret  police,  and  thrilling  escapes." 
One  man  had  been  a  leader  in  the  Black  Sea  mutiny  of  1905. 
Sentenced  to  death,  he  had  managed  to  escape  to  the  United 
States.  He  is  now  preparing  to  preach  to  his  countrymen. 
Sari  another: 

"  I  was  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  famous  mail-train  robbery 
which  occurred  on  the  Polish  border  a  few  years  ago. 

"I  was  chauffeur  of  the  automobile  in  which  one  of  the  robbers 
escaped  with  part  of  the  2,<XX),(X)0  rubles.  I  was  thrown  into 
jail  and  made  my  escape  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Now  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  ever  involved  in  such 
desperate  adventures.  I  certainly  am  glad  to  live  the  uneventful 
life  of  an  American  in  New  York,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  got  my  first  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  here  in  this  room." 

Mr.  Meeker,  we  are  informed  in  the  Sun  article,  is  a  Franeo- 
Gennan  who  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  became  a  revolutionist, 
came  to  this  country  and  was  educated  at  an  American  college 
and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  theological  seminary.  He  had  in- 
tended to  go  back  to  Russia  to  help  his  former  comrades,  bul 
became  imprest  by  the  size  of  recent  Russian  emigration  to  this 
country,  and  decided  to  begin  the  work  of  Russian  reform  in 
the  East  Side  of  New  York.  His  parishioners  include  men  of 
peasant  origin,  olass-oonscious  working  men,  and  "the  self- 
styled  intellectuals."  From  the  pastors  story  as  given  in 
The  Sun,  we  quote  as  follows: 

"When  I  faced  my  audience  for  the  first  time,  with  the  Bible 
in  my  hands.  I  was  met  with  cries:  'Put  it  in  the  museum!  We 
won't  be  bluffed  by  any  religion!     Never  mind  beaven.1     We 

want  better  pay!'      With   such  a    flock  as  that    to  shepherd  you 


may  readily  see  that  no  ordinary  or  traditional  brand  of  Meth- 
odism would  do.     So  1  evolved  a  brand  of  my  own. 

"Russian  revolutionary  radicals,  you  see.  seldom  agree  except 
in  one  thing,  namely,  thai  religion  and  the  church  are  the 
greatest  curses  under  which  humanity  ever  suffered.  When  once 
at  a  large  public  gathering  a  speaker  said  that  of  all  his  many 
enemies  Cod  was  his  most  hated  and  bitter  foe,  his  blasphemy 
was  met  by  stormy  applause. 

"This  almost  incredible  enmity  to  religion  is  the  product  of 
a  spiritually  decayed  State  Church  and  a  despotic  regime  which 
exploits  ignorance  and  superstition.  Their  bitter  denunciations 
and  blasphemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  after  all  but  the  cry 
of  the  soul  hungry  after  religious  truth.     This  fact  fascinated  me. 

"Here  were  parishioners  who  believed  in  nothing  and  in  no 
one,  who  were  absolutely  unmoral  and  possest  minds  piti- 
fully bewildered  with  undigested  teachings  and  ready-made 
concepts  of  socialism,  Marxism,  anarchism.  Malthusianism,  and 
1.  W.  W.-ism.  Old  feelings,  pious  traditions,  irrational  but  in- 
eradicable prejudices,  you  know,  prevent  people  from  accepting 
new  religious  truth  and  hinder  them  from  growing  either  intel- 
lectually or  spiritually.  But  here  was  a  virgin  field — here  were 
men   who   systematically   and   despairingly   denied   everything. 

"I  knewr  that  their  demands  for  proofs,  for  evidence,  for  ra- 
tional premises  would  be  insatiable.  Yery  well,  I  determined  to 
prove  and  demonstrate  beyond  all  cavil  or  possibility  of  denial." 

So  Mr.  Hecker  began  with  evening  lectures  in  which  he  "dis- 
cust  critically  and  fairly  all  the  peculiarly  modern  doctrines  of 
social  salvation— socialism,  anarchism;  syndicalism,  and  pro- 
gressive Americanism."     He  says: 

"I  allowed  ample  opportunity  for  questions  and  objections. 
I  let  nothing  go  by  which  they  did  not  understand.  I  never 
talked  at  them,  but  always  with  them.  So  we  fought  it  out, 
point  by  point,  hour  by  hour,  often  long  past  midnight 

"I  sometimes  think  that  I  learned  and  digested  more  ethics, 
biology,  and  sociology  in  those  definition-making,  dialectical 
bouts  than  I  ever  did  in  college. 

"To  these  lectures  I  added  evening  classes  in  English,  Ameri- 
can history,  and  civics.  A  reading-room  was  opened,  and  different 
gatherings  of  a  social  nature  were  held  throughout  the  winter. 
Thus  in  time  the  opposition  gave  way  to  a  more  friendly  senti- 
ment, and  I  was  able  to  begin  my  preaching  service  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  My  first  text  was  'You  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

"The  attendance  at  these  latter  services  began  to  increase 
rapidly,  until  we  have  now  twenty-five  full  members  in  the 
church,  over  sixty  paying  members  in  the  brotherhood,  and  a 
night-school  of  over  one  hundred  pupils.  .  .  .  The  weekly 
attendance  is  from  500  to  600." 

Mr.  Hecker's  explanation  of  the  type  of  Christianity  he 
preaches  to  convert,  "or,  let  us  say,  convince  anarchists,"  is 
thus  quoted: 

"  It  is  Christianity  subjected  to  the  severest  logical  and  experi- 
mental tests  that  science  offers.  1  had  no  use  for  my  theology. 
1  interpreted  Christian  truth  as  given  in  the  Bible  by  logic  and 
history  and  sociology. 

"Take  the  idea  of  God.  One  day  while  I  was  talking  in  my 
little  chapel  a  man  in  the  audience  called  out,  'Yes,  but  how  do 
you  know  there  is  a  God?'  1  replied,  '1  don't  know  there  is  a 
God;  nobody  knows  whether  there  is  a  Cod  or  not.'  That  puz- 
zled them  and  they  cried  out,  'What!  he  preaches  Christianity 
and  has  no  Cod!'    Scandal! 

"I  gave  them  plenty  of  time  to  ponder  the  matter,  and  then 
I  said,  'I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  Cod.  but  1  believe  that 
there  is  one.'  They  then  objected  to  faith.  Whereupon  I  showed 
them  the  scientific  necessity  of  faith,  giving  it  the  scientist's 
designation  of  a  working  hypothesis.  And  this  was  the  type  of 
doctrine  with  which  1  made  up  a  Methodist  brotherhood  out  of 
God-haters  and  bomb-throwing  politicians." 

Mr.  Becker  has  been  asked  why  ho  does  not  give  over  Chris- 
tianity  entirely  and  preach  sociology.     His  answer  is  that 

"Sociology  is  not  a  substitute  for  religion,  but  is  rather  an 
explanation  and  justification  of  it.  The  day  of  psychic  and  social 
evolution  is  at  hand.  Leaders  of  the  people  are  needed,  and 
these  leaders  must  be  something  besides  scientists;  they  must 
be  men  who  see  visions;  they  must  believe  heart  and  soul  in  the 
principle  of  some  form  of  regeneration;  they  must  be  prophets 
in  every  sense  of  the  word." 
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A  LITTLE  mysticism  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Miss 
Evelyn  Underbill,  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  accomplished  poets  now  writing.  She 
would  make  far  better  verse  if  she  would 
give  up  entirely  her  religious  allusions, 
or  else  acquire  the  art  of  sell-surrender 
which  distinguishes  the  true  mystic,  ami, 
ceasing  her  embarrassed  evasions,  speak 
frankly  of  Cod  instead  of  "the  Only  Fair" 
and  "Perfect  Beauty."  These  phrases 
give  an  air  of  affectation  to  the  imitative 
but  exquisite  verses  which  we  quote  from 
the  London  New  Weekly. 

A  London  Flower-Show 

By  Evelyn  Underhill 

See  the  faces  of  the  flowers. 

Strange  and  fair, 
"Watching  through  the  weary  hours 

While  the  herded  humans  stare. 

Like  country  saints  brought  up  to  town 

From  cloistering  wood  and  lonely  down, 
Remote  they  seem; 

Wrapt  In  a  wistful  dream 
Of  upland  meadows  fragrant  to  the  sun, 
Rich  with  an  ardent  life  for  ever  new-begun, 

And  quickening  winds  that  go 
With  ghostly  steps  across  the  supple  grass. 

Shaking  from  all  who  grow 
Music  of  adoration  as  they  pass. 

In  this  sad  air,  they  say. 
No  plant  can  pray. 

Here  is  a  daffodil. 
Six- winged,  as  seraphs  are; 
They  took  her  from  a  Spanish  hill, 
Wild  as  a  wind-blown  star. 
When  she  was  born 
The  angels  came 
And  showed  her  how  her  petals  should  be  worn. 
Now  she  is  tame — 
She  hath  a  Latin  name. 

There,  set  in  mimic  rock — 
As  if  to  mock 
The  ultimate  austerities  of  love 
That  must  in  poverty  its  passion  prove — 
A  mountain  hermit  in  his  furry  dress; 
Brought  from  the  creviced  height  where  he  alone 

Sang  from  the  sheltering  stone 

Perpetual  psalm  of  joy, 
And  did  his  private  ecstasy  confess ; 

Forced  to  disclose 
The  secret  that  he  whispered  to  the  snows, 
And  sold  to  make  a  gardening  woman's  toy. 

Yet,  with  their  homesick  eyes 
As  other  saints, 

So  these  evangelize: 
Into  our  smutty  streets,  where  beauty  faints 

Bringing  authentic  news 
Of  Paradise. 

How  shall  a  flower  refuse 
In  heathen  lands  her  gospel  to  declare? 

Doth  she  not  wear 
The  sacred  sigil  of  the  Only  Fair? 

In  this  shut  room 

She  may  not  bloom 
With  the  exuberant  splendor  of  the  free, 
Crying  in  colored  joy  her  crescent  ecstasy: 
But  still, 

As  generous  lovers  will, 
She  can  exult  to  share  his  saving  pain: 

And,  exiled  from  the  field, 

Her  wild  sweet  magic  yield 
As  part  of  Perfect  Beauty's  passion  to  be  slain. 

The  late  Alfred  Austin  was  a  poet  with 
few  enthusiastic  admirers,  but  his  lyrics 
were,  at  any  rate,  easy  to  understand. 
His  successor  in  the  laureateship  becomes 


more  and   more  cryptic,  or  else   lie  is  now 

selling  verse  written  in  some  early  period 
of  intellectual   perversity.     It  is  hard   to 

believe  that  the  author  of  the  following 
poem  (which  appears  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Smart  Set)  wrote  also  "Whither,  () 
splendid  ship,  thy  white  sails  crowding" 
and  "When  Death  to  either  should 
come."  "Narcissus"  is  interesting  chiefly 
as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  the  patient 
reader  will  find  in  it  a  splendid  central 
idea  and  several  phrases — such  as,  for 
example,  "astral  whirlfire" — that  really 
are  proper  to  poetry. 

Narcissus 

By  Robert  Bridges 

Almighty  wondrous  everlasting 

Whether  in  a  cradle  of  astral  whirlfire 

Or  globed  in  a  piercing  star  thou  slumb'rest 

The  passionless  body  of  God: 
Thou  deep  i'  the  core  of  earth— Almighty ! — 
From  numbing  stress  and  gloom  profound 
V.adest  escape  in  life  desirous 

To  embroider  her  thin-spun  robe. 

'Twas  down  in  a  wood — they  tell — 

In  a  running  water  thou  sawest  thyself 

( )r  leaning  over  a  pool.     The  sedges 

Were  twinn'd  at  the  mirror's  brim; 
The  sky  was  there  and  the  trees — Almighty! — 
A  bird  of  a  bird  and  white  clouds  floating 
And  seeing  thou  knewest  thine  own  image 
And  lov'd  it  beyond  all  else. 

Then  wondering  didst  thou  speak 

Of  beauty  and  wisdom  of  art  and  worship 

Didst  build  the  fanes  of  Zeus  and  Apollo 

The  high  cathedrals  of  Christ. 
All  that  we  love  is  thine — Almighty! — 
Heart-felt  music  and  lyric  song, 
Language,  the  eager  grasp  of  knowledge. 

All  that  we  think  is  thine. 

But  whence? — Beauteous  everlasting! — 
Whence  and  whither?     Hast  thou  mistaken? 
Or  dost  forget?     Look  again!     Thou  seest 
A  shadow  and  not  thyself. 

All  the  answers  to  the  "Rubaiyat"  of 
Omar  Khayyam  would,  if  collected  to- 
gether, fill  a  large  volume.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous,  surely  the  most  successful 
of  these,  is  that  published  several  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Conde  Pallen.  From  the 
May  issue  of  The  Catholic  World  we  take 
this  brief  and  effective  poem,  in  which  a 
California  poet  uses  Fitzgerald's  favorite 
verse-form  with  admirable  skill. 

On  a  Flyleaf  of  Omar 
By  Ina  Coolbrith 

Poet-Astronomer,  who  night  by  night 
God's  star-page  scanned,  yet  failed  to  read  aright, 
Where  throughout  space  His  alphabet  of  suns 
Spells  Life,  in  inextinguishable  light! 

For  not,  if  cycling  Time  might  blot  the  whole 
Of  that  vast  scheme  from  the  illumined  scroll, 

The  Worlds,  incalculable  to  rayless  void, 
Could  cease  of  Man  the  imperishable  Soul. 

O  finite  mind  that  would  the  infinite 

To  challenge  seek,  and  measure  I     Piteous  plight! 

How  happier  the  bird  of  lightest  wing, 
That  soars  and  trusts  the  Teacher  of  its  flight. 

An  empty  glass  upon  a  broken  shrine, 
What  matters  it?  the  quaffed  or  unquaffed  wine? 
See  the  clear  goblet  with  what  nectar  brimmed 
From  fountains  inexhaustible  divine! 


Prom  The  Poetry  Journal  we  take  this 
little  nature-sermon.  The  fact  that  mon- 
keys may  hug  thistles  "with  unscathed 
arm"  is  irrelevant, and  Mr.  Pioke  inome- 
whaf  too  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the 
sport  of  thistle-gazing.  But  the  main  idea 
of  the  poem  is  good,  and  it  is  well  exprest. 

Thistles 

By  Arthub  Davison  Ficke 

They  blow  by  the  wayside,  they  march  in  the  wood. 

"Tell  me,  for  what  are  these  vile  weeds  good?" 

Not  as  a  crop  for  your  meadow-land. 

Not  to  seize  and  crush  in  your  hand. 

Not  to  eat,  and  not  to  smell ; 

Nor  daisy-like  can  they  fortunes  tell. 

Asses  may  eat,  and  take  no  harm — 

Monkeys  may  hug  them  with  unscathed  arm — 

But  you — beware  I   how  you  touch  this  thing. 

This  amethyst-emerald  bloom  with  a  sting. 

And  yet — strange! — once  did  I  know  a  man 

Who  watched  all  day  where  the  thistles  ran 

In  glorious  straggling  multitude 

Out  of  the  border  of  a  wood. 

He  watched,  enthralled,  the  whole  day  through. 

Only  when  night  hid  from  his  view 

Their  purple  riot  of  useless  wars, 

He  turned,  half-loath,  to  the  kindred  stars. 


Recently  we  quoted  a  poem  by  Miss 
Margaret  Widdemer  and  commented  on 
her  sympathetic  perception  of  the  beauty 
of  old  age.  In  Everybody 's  Magazine  we 
find  her  writing,  with  the  same  sincerity, 
of  childhood.  "Carnations"  is  worthy  to 
be  illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway. 

Carnations 

By  Margaret  Widdemeb 

Carnations    and    my    first    love!     And    he    was 

seventeen, 
And   I    was   only   twelve   years — a   stately   gulf 

between ! 
I  bought  them  on  the  morning  the  school-dance 

was  to  be, 
To  pin  among  my  ribbons  in  hopes  that  he  might 

see; 
And  all  the  girls  stood  breathless  to  watch  as  he 

went  through 
With  curly  crest  and  grand  air  that  swept  the 

heart  from  you! 
And  why  he  paused  at  my  side  is  more  than  I  can 

know — ■ 
The  shyest  of  the  small  girls  that  all  adored  him 

so 

I  said  it  with  my  prayer-times — I  walked  with 

head  held  high — 
"Carnations   are   your  flower!"    he   said    as   he 

strode  by. 

Carnations  and  my  first  love!     The  years  are  gone 

a  score, 
And  I  recall  his  first  name,  and  scarce  an  eyelash 

more; 
And  those  were  all  the  love-words  that  either  of  us 

said — - 
Perhaps  he  may  be  married — perhaps  he  may  be 

dead. 
And   yet  ...  to   smell   carnations,    their   spicy, 

heavy  sweet 
Perfuming  all  some  sick-room,  or  passing  on  the 

street  

Then  still  the  school-lights  flicker  and  still  the 

lancers  play. 
And  still  the  girls  hold  breathless  the  while  he 

goes  his  way ; 
And   still   my   child-heart   quivers   in   that   first 

ecstasy — 
"Carnations  are  your  flower!"  my  first  love  said 

to  met 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A   FAMOUS  CHAPLAIN 

WAR-TIME,  when  men  are  faring 
death  as  part  of  the  day's  work, 
might  seem  the  chaplain's  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  «iirt-<-t  their  thoughts  heaven- 
ward, but  it  doesn't  always  turn  out  that 
way,  as  Chaplain  "Joe"  Twichell  once 
found  out.  "Chaplain  Joe"  served  in 
Genera]  Sickles's  brigade,  and  it  appeared 
that  at  one  time  another  chaplain  in  a 
rival  regiment  began  to  t,ret  remarkable 
results  in  the  matter  of  conversion,  so  that 
his  candidates  for  baptism  were  counted  by 
the  tens  and  twenties.  "Chaplain  Joe's" 
flock  grew  by  no  such  leaps  and  bounds, 
which  worried  the  good  man  not  a  little. 
Presently  some  word  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  came  to  the  ears  of  the  General. 
Par  from  being  worried,  he  was  highly 
indignant  at  the  poor  showing  "the  boys" 
made,  and  forthwith  commanded  a  squad 
of  some  fifty  of  the  luckless  "heathens"  to 
report  without  delay  to  the  chaplain  for 
baptism. 

"I'd  have  helped  Joe  out,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  with  splendid  loyalty,  "if 
I'd  had  to  order  the  whole  division  into  the 
river!"  "Chaplain  Joe"  is  now  Dr. 
Joseph  Twichell,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
happy  beings  whose  reminiscences  in- 
variably take  the  form  of  humorous 
anecdote.  Now  retired,  for  fifty  years  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  formerly  an  army  chaplain  in  the 
Civil  War,  Dr.  Twichell  is  able  to  look 
back  upon  a  life  full  of  interest  both  in 
incident  and  in  the  friendships  made. 
J.  Olin  Howe,  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
gives  an  interview  with  the  veteran 
preacher,  and  recounts  for  us  a  few  of  the 
stories  that  find  their  way  to  the  smiling 
lips  of  the  Doctor  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
speak  of  his  past  experiences.  One  which 
Dr.  Twichell  loves  to  tell  concerns  Father 
O'Hagan,  whom  he  knew  during  the  war 
as  a  fellow  chaplain  and  afterward  as  the 
head  of  Holy  Cross  College  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  Mentioning  Father  O'Hagan,  he 
remarked: 

"He  was  one  of  my  brother  chaplains 
in  the  old  brigade,  and  wre  became  such 
friends  that  once  when  we  happened  to 
be  on  leave  together  he  visited  with  me 
at  my  father's  house  in  Bouthington. 
After  tho  war,  he  visited  me  here  in  Hart- 
ford a  number  of  times.  He  never  failed 
to  refer  to  the  night  of  tho  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  We  had  both  been  active 
for  hours,  and  by  midnight  were  compelled 
to  have  sleep. 

"So  we  went  off  to  one  side  of  the  camp 
and  lay  down  under  the  sky.      It  was  very 
cold,   and    we   had   only   a  blanket    apiece 
Alter  a  time  Father  O'Hagan  '-ailed  to  me 

to  ask  if  I  was  asleep. 


"'No,1   said   I.      'It's  so  cold    1   can't   get 

to  sleep.' 

"'Neither  can  I.'  retorted  he.  'Let's 
club  our  blankets.' 

"We  did,  and  lay  there  side  by  side 
with  two  blanket^  over  us  instead  of  hut 
one.  I  was  falling  asleep  when  I  felt  him 
shaking  beside  me  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  He  was  laughing  softly  and 
didn't  answer  for  a  moment.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  queer  place  to  laugh,  for  we  were 

in    the    midst    of    hundreds    of    dead    and 

wounded  soldiers. 

"I'm  laughing  at  us,'  he  said  finally. 
"Why.  what   do  you  mean?' 
"Us  two  here— me  a  Jesuit    priest    and 

you  a  Puritan  parson— snuggled  up  here 

under  the  same  blankets." 

"A  minute  or  two  passed,  and  then  he 

looked   up   into  the  sky  and  said  quietly, 

'But   I  shouldn't  wonder  it'  the  angels  like 

to  look  at  it.'  " 

Mark  Twain  came  to  Hartford  in  1869, 
when  "Innocents  Abroad"  was  being  pub- 
lished. He  and  Dr.  Twichell  soon  became 
fast  friends.  There  is  a  story  of  their 
early  friendship,  detailing  Mr.  Clemens's 
first  struggles  with  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
high  bicycles.  Dr.  Twichell  was  writh  him, 
and  the  story  goes: 

These  two  and  other  friends  learned  to 
ride  it  on  Woodland  Street — "Right  out 
here,"  says  Mr.  Twichell,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  It  was  some  time  and  required 
numerous  joking  taunts  before  Clemens 
would  try  it.  He  went  up  the  street  to 
the  height  of  a  slight  grade  rolling  the 
wheel,  got  it  alongside  a  fence  and  man- 
aged to  get  aboard. 

For  a  time  he  got  along  well,  and  he 
made  out  to  get  both  feet  on  the  pedals 
once.  As  he  neared  the  group  of  watchers, 
how-ever,  his  speed  had  increased  to  more 
than  he  could  manage  and  both  feet  flew 
off  the  pedals  and  the  machine  whirled 
along  with  his  long  legs  thrust  out  on 
either  side.  "Get  that  tree  out  of  the  way, 
Joe!"  he  cried.  "Set  it  one  side  or  I'll  hit 
it."  "Stay  in  the  road,"  was  the  answer. 
"You've  got  plenty  of  room." 

"  What-do-you-know-about-it?  "  gasped 
the  man  who  had  made  two  continents 
laugh.  "Stop  yelling,  'Steer  away!'  I'm 
steering  away  from  one  on  the  other  side 
now.  You  steer  that  tree  away,  that's 
all,  or  I'll  hit—" 

Bump! 

Si —  No,  not  silence.  The  wheel  didn't 
say  anything  and  wasn't  hurt,  but  Twain 
was  and  for  a  minute  it  was  no  place  for  a 
Congregationalist  minister.  To  Mr.  Twich- 
ell's  rebuke  Twain  cried,  "Joe,  that's  my 
shin  and  I  know  more  about  it  than  you 
do.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  ask  me 
not  to  talk  about  that  tree  or  the  wheel, 
and  if  you  had  been  through  what  that 
shin  has,  you'd  feel  the  same  as  I  do,  any- 
way, even  if  you  didn't  say  it  out  loud." 

Another  story  is  at  the  expense  of  Mark 
Twain's  habit  of  mental  abstraction:  He 
had  hastened  to  call  on  his  neighbor  Mrs. 
Stowe  one  day,  to  bid  her  farewell  before 
her  departure  for  the  summer.  Returning, 
somewhat  pleased  with  himself,  he  was 
met  by  his  wife  who,  alter  examining  his 
at i ire    suspiciously,    informed    him    in    a 


Like 

"Wireless" 

the  brain  flashes  thoughts. 

As  the  simplest  form  of  electric  flash 
requires  three  factors  (zinc,  copper  and 
an  acid)  so  the  brain,  which  is  the 
human  battery,  requires  three  principal 
elements  to  project  thought  —  water, 
albumen  and  phosphate  of  potash. 

Let  one  element  in  the  brain  (as  in 
the  battery)  become  'weakened  from  use, 
and  its  activity  is  lessened. 

To  have  a  good  working  brain,  or  to 
increase  its  power,  one  must  have  food 
that  contains  the  necessary  elements. 

Water  and  albumen  exist  plentifully  in 
every-day  food,  but  the  vital  element — 
phosphate  of  potash — is  often  lacking. 

Phosphate  of  Potash  is  stored  freely 
under  the  bran-coat  of  ■wheat  and 
barley,  but  is  thrown  out  in  milling  to 
make  white-bread  flour  white. 

So,  in  making 

Grape -Nuts 

FOOD 


the  whole  nutrition  of  the  grains  is  used, 
thus  supplying  a  food  from  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  body — bones,  mus- 
cles, nerves  or  brain — can  take  up  the 
particular  kind  of  nourishment  required. 

Pure,  wholesome,  appetizingl  Grape- 
Nuts  is  partially  pre-digested  and  quickly 
assimilated — a  food  that  thousands  have 
come  to  know  and  appreciate. 

To  eat  right  often  means  to  be  right. 


"There's  a  Reason 
for 

Grape-Nuts 


-sold  by  Grocers. 
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horrified  tone  that  he  had  called  on  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Stowe  without  his  neoktie. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment;  as  the  writer 
continues: 

Mark  looked  ruefully  down  at  Mrs. 
Clemens  and  at  length  plucked  up  courage 
to  say  he'd  think  about  what  he  could  do, 
and  stept  out  of  the  room.  Pretty  soon  lie 
was  back  with  an  envelop  which  seemed 
bulky,  and  called  his  colored  man  to  take 
it  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  "Now  what  have  you 
dono?"  asked  his  wife.  "Oh,  I've  just 
scut  over  the  rest  of  me,"  he  replied 
with  a  chuckle.  He  had  folded  up  a  black 
lie  and  enclosed  it  with  a  note  saying  that 
he  desired  to  live  up  to  his  social  obliga- 
tions fully,  as  any  gentleman  should,  and 
therefore  was  sending  her  the  tie  he  had 
neglected  to  wear.  She  had  seen  most  of 
him,  but  he  wanted  her  to  feel  that  even 
his  tie  would  miss  her  in  her  absence. 

Soon  the  tie  was  returned  with  a  note. 
"You  read  it,  Joe,"  said  Mark.  "Dear 
Mr.  Clemens,"  it  said,  "You  have  dis- 
covered a  great  principle — " 

"There!"  Mark  exclaimed,  "I  knew  I 
had  principle.  Libby  doesn't  think  so,  but 
I  knew  it  was  somewhere  about  me  if  you 
only  knew  where  to  look  for  it." 

"You  have  discovered  a  great  prin- 
ciple, which  I  am  sure  will  be  developed 
to  the  convenience  of  mankind.  A  man 
may  now  fulfil  his  social  obligations  by 
simply  sending  a  piece  of  his  wearing  ap- 
parel as  his  proxy.  I  shall  expect  that  in 
future  you  will  send  a  tie  to  one  friend,  a 
shoe  to  another,  your  coat  to  another  and 
— but  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  extend 
the  plan  yourself.  Most  sincerely,  H.  B. 
Stowe." 


THE  FATHER  OF  MODERN 
ADVERTISING 

*T^HESE  pages  form  an  appropriate 
-*-  setting  for  the  story  of  a  man  who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Margate,  England. 
He  was  the  first  who  said,  "Good  morning! 
Have  you  used  , Pears'  Soap?"  He  was 
Thomas  J.  Barratt,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  chairman  of  Messrs.  A.  &  F.  Pears, 
Ltd.,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  connected 
with  that  company.  In  all  the  great  field 
of  advertising  that  exists  at  present  there 
is  probably  no  one  advertisement  or  catch- 
word that  has  been  known  so  widely  as 
this  amusing  salutation  that  came  to  be 
the  slogan  of  all  the  Pears'  publicity.  More 
than  this,  the  "Good  morning!"  phrase  is 
virtually  the  great  common  ancestor  of  all 
the  similar  phrases  that  haunt  bill-boards 
and  magazine  pages  to-day.  "There's  a 
Reason,"  "Obey  That  Impulse,"  the 
"Fairy"  query,  and  a  host  of  others  trace 
their  parentage  sooner  or  later  directly  to 
the  old  familiar  line,  which,  simple  as  it 
now  seems,  revolutionized  the  art  of 
advertising  in  its  time.  There  were  other 
Barratt  ads.,  too,  nearly  as  well  known, 
such  as  the  tramp  ad.  with  its  comic 
testimonial:  "Two  years  ago  I  used  your 
soap;  since  then  I  have  used  no  other." 
The  London  Daily  Mail  calls  Mr.  Barratt 
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Its 

a  clear 

profit!" 

ND  that  is  what 
any  practical 
housewife  who  has 
used  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup,  will 
readily  certify. 

It  does  away  en- 
tirely with  the  need- 
less labor  and  fuss  of  making  soup  at 
home.  It  provides  a  correct  and  pleas- 
ing dinner-course  suited  to  many  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  prepared  without 
trouble  or  delay. 

If  you  haven't  tried  it  as  a  "Cream- 
of-tomato",  you'll  find  this  a  delightful 
surprise. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 
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Not  a  Cyclecar 
Standard  Tread 


The  price  of  I39S  includes  top.  windshield, 
lamps  and  tools 


2700  SAXONS  Now  in  Use 


When  you  place  an  order  for  your 
Saxon  you  buy  a  tried  and  proved  car. 
A  car  that  is  making  good  throughout 
the    land.     A    car  that   has   proven  its 

mettle  on  the  hill*  of  Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  Kansas 
City,  Boston,  Cincinnati.  A  car  that  is  standing 
the  strains  of  country  driving  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  New  England,  Colorado,  Texas  and 
ail  the  other  states. 

More  than  2700  Saions  are  already  in  use  and 
we  are  shipping  them  at  the  rate  of  75  a  day — an 
unprecedented  record  for  a  company  in  its  first  year. 

A  Year's  Test  in  30  Days 

Saxons  stand  the  trying  test  of 
owner's  use,  because  long  before 
we  put  the  cars  on  the  market 
they  had  received  at  our  hands  all 
the  testing  we  could  then  devise. 
But  we  are  still  thinking  up  new 
tests. 


At  Detroit,  a  Saxon  has  just 
completed  a  grind  of  135  miles  a 
day  for  thirty  consecutive  days. 

Day  in  and  day  out  this  car  has 
done  its  daily  quota  under  official 
observation.  It  has  gone  a  dis- 
tance in  thirty  days  of  4050  miles, 
equivalent  to  a  year's  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  owner. 

This  Saxon  made  30  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  and  200  miles  on  a  quart  of  oil. 
Half  a  cent  a  mile  for  fuel.  Not  a  repair 
was  required  throughout  the  long  grind. 
All  the  original  tires  look  good  for  from 
2,000  to  5,000  miles  more  of  service. 

Saxons  are  selling  fast.  Better  see  your 
nearest  dealer  and  arrange  for  a  Saxon  ride. 
Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  dealer's 
name. 


Address  Department  "D" 

SAXON  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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Boston 
Garter 

Holds  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Tour  Skin 

Men  who  dress  well  prefer 
the  silk  "  Boston  "  for  per- 
sonal satisfaction. 
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Greased  Dollars 

Ordinary  Lubrication 
slips  the  dollars  from  your 
pocket  into  the  hands  of 
the  repair  man. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite 
Lubricants 

slide  Friction  into  the  dis- 
card. They  keep  your  car 
running  smoothly,  swiftly, 
silently,  economically. 

Equally  good  for  motor 
boats. 

Write  for  Lubricating  Chart. 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Established  In  1827 


May  30,  1914 

the  greatest  pioneer  of  modern  advertising, 
and  further  declares: 

The  father,  in  fact,  of  modern  advertising 
he  banished  the  crude  and  garish  from  the 
hoarding  and  made  the  poster  the  thing  of 
beauty  it  is  to-day,  building  up  a  great 
business  by  new  ideas,  which  stamped  the 
name  of  Pears  indelibly  on  the  minds  of 
people  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  He 
enlisted  in  the  work  great  painters  like 
Millais,  and  gave  a  new  and  universal 
publicity  to  (heir  works  through  the 
medium  of  the  poster. 

A  fine-looking  man,  tall  and  muscular. 
Mr.  Rarratt's  life  was  one  of  tireless  and 
remarkable  energy  up  to  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death.  "I  began  by  adver- 
tising apples  and  I've  ended  by  advertising 
Pears,"  he  said,  telling  the  story  of  his 
first  venture.  This  London-born  boy  was 
coming  home  from  school  when  he  saw  a 
little  card  in  a  greengrocer's  shop  window 
bearing  an  unconvincing  announcement  of 
the  price  of  apples.  He  thought  he  could 
do  better  and  went  home  and  painted  a 
card  which  he  exchanged  for  the  shop- 
keeper's apples. 

Soon  after  reaching  his  majority  Mr. 
Barratt  took  up  a  position  as  traveler  in 
the  Pears  toilet-soap  business.  Mr.  An- 
drew Pears,  the  inventor  of  the  soap,  had 
long  been  dead,  and  it  was  Mr.  Francis 
Pears,  his  grandson,  who  was  then  carrying 
on  the  business,  spending  only  some  £80 
a  year  upon  advertising.  Mr.  Francis 
Pears  in  1865  took  his  son,  Mr.  Andrew 
Pears,  and  Mr.  Barratt  into  partnership. 
This  was  the  starting-point  of  the  new 
Pears  era.  In  1875  Mr.  Francis  Pears 
retired. 

There  were  no  big  advertisers  in  the 
present-day  sense  at  that  time;  in  fact,  the 
great  business  houses  rather  "looked 
down"  on  advertising.  Mr.  Barratt  saw 
differently.  Year  after  year  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  advertising  and  of  the  Pears' 
business  were  concurrently  extended. 
When  Mr.  Barratt  joined  the  firm  the 
business  was  quite  a  retail  one,  in  which, 
perhaps,  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  previous 
existence,  not  more  than '£500  all  told  had 
been  spent  in  advertising.  Not  very  many 
years  later,  when  the  new  advertising 
ideas  were  in  full  swing,  Mr.  Barratt 
spent  as  much  as  £12().(KX)  in  a  single  year 
on  advertising  in  its  various  forms.  Suc- 
cess followed  success,  and  in  1892  the  firm 
of  A.  &  F.  Pears  was  converted  into  a 
limited  liability  company,  with  a  capital 
of  £810,000,  Mr.  Barratt  becoming  chair- 
man and  managing  director,  a  position 
which  he  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

"Good,  morning!  Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap?"  has  become  immortal  in  the  litera- 
ture of  advertising.  He  got  the  idea  by 
asking  his  staff  to  write  down  expressions 
used  most  often  during  the  day,  and 
"Good  morning!"  was  sent  in  by  every  one 
of  them.  All  the  morning  papers  had  a 
double-column  advertisement,  putting  the 
simple  question.  It  could  not  be  avoided; 
it  cried  out  everywhere. 

If  a-  plebiscite  were  taken  of  the  best- 
known  picture.  "Bubbles" — the  painting 
of  Sir  John  Millais's  infant  grandson — 
would  win  easily.  It  became  and  still  is 
the  ideal  pose  in  photographers'  studios 
for  thousands  of  curly-headed  little  boys. 
The  poster  was  shown  all  over  the  world. 


May  30,  1914 
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"You  Dirty  Boy"  and  "He  Won't  be 
Happy  Till  He  (lets  [t"  are  other  pictures 

that     can     only     be    associated     with     one 

commodity  and  one  firm. 

Mr.  Barratt  could  count  in  Gladstone 

as  one  of  his  assistants,  as  well  as  Millais, 
for  Gladstone  gave  him  a  priceless  ad- 
vertisement once  in  remarking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  amendments 

of  a  certain  measure  were  multiplying  at 
a  rate  that  made  them  "as  plentiful  as  the 
advertisements  of  Pears'  soap."  A  shrewd 
man  of  business,  never  did  he  let  his 
enterprise  in  publicity  lead  him  beyond 
good  taste.  His  hobby  was  the  collection 
of  pictures,  curiosities,  and  relics,  and  his 
collection  of  Nelson  trophies  is  celebrated, 
including  as  it  does  the  log-book  of  the 
\'ictory.  Not  long  ago  his  popularity 
and  wide  fame  in  the  advertising  world 
were  well  attested  by  a  banquet  held  in 
his  honor  and  attended  by  three  hundred 
representatives  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  Continent,  England,  and  the 
United  States. 


A   BLAMELESS   BOVINE 

''T^'HE  escutcheon  of  the  family  cow  has 
*■  once  more  been  cleared.  The  cow 
that  made  the  O'Learys  famous  has  again 
been  vindicated,  and  one  more  guilty  con- 
science— burdened  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  injustice  suffered  by  poor  bossy — has 
been  bared  at  last.  "A  woman  has  just 
died  in  Indiana,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  commenting  upon  the  news, 
"who  says  that  she  started  the  Chicago 
fire  for  spite" — a  Titanic  revenge,  indeed! 
The  writer  continues: 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  doubtful 
honor  of  burning  Chicago  has  been  awarded 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow;  Mrs.  O'Leary  went  to 
her  grave  feeling  that  the  cow  was  guilty. 
After  the  end  of  the  holocaust,  when  she 
surveyed  the  enormous  damage  done,  she 
announced  with  great  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment that  she  doubted  if  she  could 
ever  pay  the  damages  which  had  been  sus- 
tained. As  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be 
recorded  that  she  never  did. 

The  present  generation  can  not  under- 
stand the  excitement  there  was  in  this 
country  in  the  fall  of  1871  when  Chicago 
was  practically  destroyed  in  a  three-days' 
conflagration.  The  loss  of  life  was  esti- 
mated at  200  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty at  $250,000,000;  but  indirectly  it  was 
much  more  than  that,  for  it  caused  wide- 
spread financial  disaster  and  was  one  of  the 
moving  causes  of  the  panic  of  1873.  Most 
of  the  fire-insurance  companies  in  the 
country  involved  in  the  disaster  went  into 
liquidation  or  made  compromises  with 
policyholders.  Business  throughout  the 
West  was  bad  for  a  long  time,  yet  eventu- 
ally the  Are  seems  to  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  Chicago  was  largely  wood  and 
cheap  brick  and  plaster  before  the  fire. 
It  arose  a  better  city  than  ever,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  1330) 


Athletic 
Union  Suit 


Licensed  Under   the 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 


MADE    BY 
EXCLUSIVELY 

l'  Klosed> 

*'%«  OCT  I*'1*' 


Look  for  this  label 


THE  crotch  is  permanently 
closed  as  in  a  pair  of  well- 
fitting  drawers.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  buttons  to  keep  it 
closed.  Never  gaps,  though 
strained  to  the  limit.  Never 
rolls.    Never  bunches.   No  edges 


to  chafe  you.  Convenient  and 
comfortable.  The  only  garment 
of  this  style.  Light,  cool,  easy 
fitting.  A  perfect  product  of 
this  50-year-old  house.  $  1 .00 
and  up  for  men;  50  cents  and 
up  for  boys. 


Other  furnishings  bearing  the  %t&cft£&ri)3  mark  of  quality  include 
Shirts,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Suspenders,  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 


Licensed  Under  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

A  sensible,  convenient  combination 
for  the  man  on  the  links  or  the  tennis 
court.  Has  same  patented  closed 
crotch  as  described  above.  $1.50 
and  up,  in  outdoor  fabrics. 


m/'y,    +~&i        Combinette 
M&U>ftWro&       Pajama 

Licensed  Under  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

By  using  this  patented  closed  crotch  a 
satisfactory  one-piece  pajama  has  been 
perfected.  Looks  dignified  and  is  com- 
fortable and  convenient.  Soft  materi- 
als— perfectly  made.  $1.50  and  more. 


Your  furnisher 

has  these 
comfort  garments 

or  can  get  them 
for  you. 


7f£&fC?l&nfr       Chicago 
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Were  Having  The  „ 
Time  of  Our  Lives 


M  u  t  ®3l    Trucks 


>> 


"Every  day  we're  enjoying 
thousands  of  new  boating  pleasures 
with  our  Caille  Portable  Boat 
Motor.  We  go  everywhere  and 
anywhere  regardless  of  distance.  We 
never  have  to  take  turns  at  the  oars. 
Nobody  is  tired  out — we're  all  simply 
"full  of  the  old  Nick"  and  having  the 
time  of  our  lives  with  our 


"Portable 


AILtE 


Boat  7fotor 

and  a  common  row  boat."  It  attaches 
to  any  row  boat  by  simply  turning 
two  thumb  screws.  Generates  2  h.  p. 
and  runs  7  to  9  miles  an  hour  or  slow 
enough  to  troll.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  angle  or  depth  of  stern  and 
steers  with  our 

Patented  Folding  Rudder 

which  rises  over  weeds  and  obstruc- 
tions and  then  drops  back  in  place 
again.  It  also  gives  you  complete 
steering  control  even  after  motor  is 
shut  off.  Our  weedless  propeller  is 
protected  by  a  skid.  Caille  motors 
can  be  supplied  with  batteries  or 
magneto  ignition.  They  are  regularly 
furnished  with  a  remarkably  effective 
muffler,  but  if  desired,  will  furnish  our 

Underwater  Exhaust  Without 

Extra  Charge. 

Send  for  beautiful  catalog.    Get  the 
details.    A  postal  brings  it. 

Sold   by   leading   sporting 
keood«  *  hardware  dealers. 

We  Also  Build 

-  marine  motors  — 
from  2  to  30  h.  p. 

,  If  interested,  ask 
for  our  Marine 
Motor  Blue  Book. 

The  Cailli  Perfection 
Motor  Co. 

World's  l*rge,t  Builders  of 
Two  Cycle  Merlne  Motor*. 

1403  Caille  SI. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


TheAutoglas 


fjttnltd  May  2nd,  1911. 


The  only  comfortable  goggle 
The    only    efficient    eye    protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob- 
structed vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo- 
sition of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on  the 
ears.      Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

Any    Optician.  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
II  up  you.      If  they  haven't  them,  -write 

to  in.     II  i ■'//  tee  that  you  get  them. 

OVKK  25.000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

ii.  pi.  D  Chicago.  III. 


TRUCKS   STILL   INCREASING    WHILE 
HORSES    DECREASE 

Figures  have  been  collected  from  "thirty- 
one  cities  of  first  importance  in  this 
country"  to  show  the  effect  of  motor- 
trucks in  decreasing  the  number  of  horses 
used  in  city  trucking,  and  are  printed  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle.  Of  these  thirty- 
one  cities,  sixteen  show  decreases  in  the 
number  of  licensed  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
In  Indianapolis  the  decrease  was  14.5  per 
cent.,  in  Columbus  .r>.9  per  cent.,  in  San 
Francisco  4.8  per  cent.,  in  St.  Louis  2.4 
per  cent.,  in  Omaha  2.1  per  cent.,  in  New 
York  .8  of  one  per  cent.,  in  Chicago  ..r>  of  one 
per  cent.  Mechanical  haulage  has  in- 
creased in  these  cities  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  has 
decreased,  this  being  a  consequence  of  the 
steady  growth  in  the  business  of  the  cities 
named.  In  some  other  cities  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
has  increased,  but  this  increase  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  population 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  traffic.  In 
some  cities,  where  there  was  an  increase  in 
population  of  7.8  per  cent,  in  a  year,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles  was  only  2  per  cent.  Eastern 
cities  are  more  favorable  to  motor-vehicles. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  number 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles  declined  20  per 
cent,  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  altho  the 
population  in  ten  years  increased  20  per 
cent.  In  the  Boston  district  horse-drawn 
vehicles  in  fourteen  years  declined  9  per 
cent. 

WHEN     TRUCKS     ARE     GOOD     FOR 
DAIRYMEN 

Several  years  of  experience  in  cities 
with  motor- trucks  in  the  service  of  dairy- 
men have  demonstrated  that  the  chief 
utility  of  these  trucks  is  in  "the  bulk  haul- 
age of  milk  from  the  freight  terminals  where 
it  is  received  to  the  pasteurizing  plants  and 
from  these  to  the  local  delivery  depots." 
So  says  a  writer  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
who  adds  that  it  is  vehicles  of  great  tonnage 
capacity  that  have  shown  in  dairy  work 
the  greatest  economy.  Present  types  of 
trucks  are  not  well  adapted  to  house-to- 
house  deliveries,  "because  of  the  extremely 
limited  moving  factor  permitted  in  this 
service,  and  because  of  an  intelligence  in 
the  ordinary  milk  horse  which  the  truck 
can  not  .replace."  Other  points  in  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the 
same  paper  are  these: 

"The  handling  of  milk  is  a  complicated 
process,  involving  from  five  to  seven 
separate  loading  and  unloading  operations 
before  it  finally  reaches  the  consumer. 
Few  realize,  in  pouring  their  morning 
cream,  how  many  hands  it  has  passed 
through  since  arrival  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  but  a  few  hours  before. 

"Loading  and  unloading  of  milk  are  ac- 
complished with  an  unusually  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  so  that  in  applying  motor- 
trucks the  slow  borne-pace  met  hods  with 
which  i rucks  usually  have  to  contend  in 
gen  ice  are  nol  encountered,  for  the  \  en 


nature    of    the    dairy    business    requires 
that  every  second  possible  be  saved. 

"New  York  City  has  a  population  of 
over  4,750,000  souls,  who  probably  con- 
sume an  average  of  a  pint  of  milk  each 
daily,  or,  in  all,  nearly  600,000  gallons. 
Bach  gallon  of  milk  weighs  8  pounds, 
approximately,  so  that,  inclusive  of  the 
containers,  which  will  average  roughly 
the  same  weight  as  the  milk,  4,800  tons 
represents  the  daily  traffic  in  milk  into 
the  city.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
empty  returns,  equal  to  one-half  this 
tonnage,  or  2,400.  It  must  also  be  con- 
sidered that  this  milk  has  to  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  from  five  to  seven  times. 

"Roughly  estimated,  the  average  haul 
of  a  given  quart  of  milk  from  the  time 
it  arrives  at  the  freight  terminal  until 
it  reaches  the  door  of  the  consumer  is 
about  12  miles,  making  in  all  172,800 
ton-miles.  What  this  represents  in  daily 
and  yearly  expenditure  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  If  this  milk,  on 
the  inward  trip  alone,  were  loaded  on 
5-ton  motor-trucks  it  would  require  960, 
making  a  line  S}4  miles  in  length,  each 
bumper  touching  the  tail-board  of  the  truck 
in  front. 

"Milk  comes  into  New  York  City  in 
milk-trains  in  two  forms.  It  comes 
direct  from  the  farmers  as  what  is  known 
as  raw  milk,  that  is,  milk  which  has  not 
been  pasteurized.  Milk  in  this  form  is 
shipped  in  10-gallon  cans.  These  cans 
have  been  standardized  in  that  they  are  all 
of  the  same  size  and  capacity.  There  are 
two  series,  however,  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  old  cans  proved  too  light,  so  that  the 
newer  series  have  been  made  stronger, 
and  weigh  about  five  pounds  more. 

"It  also  comes  in  the  pasteurized  form, 
bottled  and  capped  and  packed  in  cases 
holding  12  quarts  or  20  pints.  This  milk 
is  pasteurized  and  bottled  in  small  pas- 
teurizing plants  in  the  country.  Its 
journey  has  only  begun  when  the  milk 
arrives  at  the  freight  terminal.  According 
to  law  the  raw  milk  must  be  pasteurized 
before  it  can  be  sold,  so  that  the  first 
operation,  in  the  case  of  raw  milk,  is  to 
transport  it  to  the  various  pasteurizing 
plants.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  must 
next  be  distributed  to  the  local  delivery 
depots,  and  then  in  small  wagons  to  the 
individual  houses  or  in  larger  vehicles  to 
the  retail  dealers,  institutions,  hotels, 
restaurants,  etc. 

"The  bottled  milk,  already  pasteurized 
when  it  arrives  in  the  city,  need  not  go 
to  the  pasteurizing  plant  unless  this 
happens  to  be  its  local  distributing  depot, 
but  is  trucked  directly  to  the  delivery 
depot  to  which  it  is  consigned.  From 
this  point  the  milk  is  finally  delivered. 

"The  milk  business  is  conducted  ;{(>."> 
days  in  the  year,  as  milk  is  one  of  the 
most  perishable  commodities  generally 
consumed,  and  must  be  delivered  as 
quickly  as  possible   to   avoid  its    souring. 

"The  transfer  of  milk  from  the  freight 
terminals  begins  approximately  at  9.30 
p.m.  and  continues  until  3  or  4  a.m.  As 
a  general  rule  the  vehicles  arrive  at  the 
yards  just  previous  to  the  schedule  time  of 
arrival  of  the  train  which  they  are  to  meet. 
The  milk-cars  are  switched  from  t ho  main 
\ards  to  special  platforms  devoted  entirely 
lot  he  milk  traffic. 

"As  a  general  rule  the  vehicles  arrive 
at  the  loading  platforms  just  previous 
to  the  scheduled  time  of  arrival  of  the 
trains    which    they    are    to    meet.     Each 

[Continued  on  page  1328) 
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ENGAGE  an  expert  account- 
ant. Instruct  him  to  mathe- 
matically analyze  the  various 
reasons,  causes  and  forces  that 
take  the  profits  out  of  your  busi- 
ness and  you  will  be  dumfound- 
ed  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  and  time  that  is  literally 
eaten  up  by  the  old  time  method 
of  hauling  merchandise  with 
horses. 

In  contrast  to  this  get  in  touch 
with  some  of  the  various  con- 
cerns using  Willys  Utility  Trucks 
(we  will  supply  any  number  of 
names) — and  what  do  you  find? 

In  a  word  you  find  that  those 
who  use  Willys  Utility  Trucks 
are  enjoying  a   much    greater 


volume  of  business  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost  of  getting  it. 

And  the  increase  in  business 
was  effected  after  Willys  Utility 
Trucks  were  put  in  operation. 

The  Willys  Utility  Truck  is 
the  great  modern  remedy  for  any 
concern  that  is  hampered  with 
too  much  overhead  and  too  little 
business.  Their  adoption  starts 
the  income  on  the  increase  and 
the  outgo  on  the  decrease. 

Why  Willys  Utility  Trucks  in 
preference  to  others? 

because  their  purchase  cost 
is  from  15%  to  50%  less  than 
any  other  similar  trucks. 

—  because  they  cost  less  to 
maintain. 

Look  up  our  dealer  in  your  town 


because  their  operating  costs 
are  less;  that  is,  the  cost  per 
delivery  or  pickup  stop  is  less; 
in  most  cases  more  ground  or  a 
greater  mileage  can  be  covered. 

because  the  chassis,  that  is 
the  mechanical  construction,  of 
this  truck  is  perfectly  sound  and 
fundamentally  correct. 

because  it  is  built  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary 
every  day  use. 

-because  behind  this  truck  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
organizations  in  the  world. 

All  information  is  gratis  and 
very  instructive.  Write  today. 
Address  Dept.  150. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Willys 
Utility  Truck 

$1350-3,4  Ton 

/.  o.  b.  factory 


Price  includes  chassis  and 
driver's  seat. 

Body  as  shown  $150  extra. 
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IT 
CANT 

BE 
DONE 


You  can't  hammer 
a  cone-shaped  peg 
through  a  cone- 
shaped  hole — 

— nor  can  you  pull  the 
cone-shaped  hard  rubber 
base  of  a  tuft  of  bristles 
through  one  of  the  cone- 
shaped  holes  in  the  frame 
of  the  RUBBERSET 
Brush. 

The  tufts  of  bristles  are  gripped  in  the 
frame  as  everlastingly  as  the  bristles  are 
gripped  in  solid  vulcanized  rubber. 


RUBBERSEf 

9  Itrade    mark  1/ 


The  Safety  Tooth  Brush 


-Tuft  of  Bristles 
has  it's  Solid  Rubber 
base  like  the  famous 
RUBBERSET 
Shaving  Brush 
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IT 
CANT 

BE 
DONE 


The  RUBBERSET  Tooth  Brush  out- 
lasts the  ordinary  tooth  brush  and  never 
sheds  its  bristles.      Its  use  will  elim- 
inate the  annoyance  and  dangers  re- 
sulting from  loose  tooth  brush  bristles. 
A  bristle  lodged  in  the  gums,  throat, 
stomach  or  intestines  may  result  in 
something  serious. 

A   RUBBERSET   costs  no   more  than 
the  ordinary   tooth  brush,   lasts   longer, 
is  safer.     Made  with  plain,  curved  and 
serrated    brushing   surfaces,   and    in   all 
sizes.     Ask  for,   insist  on  and  get  — 
R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T  Tooth   Brush. 
Don't  let  the  clerk  substitute! 

For  sale  at  leading  stores. 

RUBBERSET  CO. 

R.  &  C.  H.  T.  Co..  Props. 
Factories  and  Laboratories,      -      Newark,  N.  J. 
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and  Dutch  Boy  tin-        «■£ 
I  oil,  strictly  pure, 
ake  the  paint  that  is  high  grade  in 
every  sense.    It  will  take  the  most  d«.  !i- 
te  tint-gradations,  any  color  for 
outside  or  inside  painting. 


""  PERPLEX 

Prism  Binoculars 

are   a   revelation   to  any  one  who   travels, 
camps,  hunts  or  gets  "  out-of-doors." 

New  York,  April  16,  1914. 
Amer.  Thermo  Ware  Co. 

Genlltmrn  :  The  Binoculars  have  riven  complete  satis- 
faction. While  confined  at  home  by  my  accident.  I  had  as 
perfect  a  view  of  the  International  Motor  Boat  trial  races 
on  Huntington  Bay  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  on  the  Club 
House  porch  or  following  the  races  in  a  boat.  The  Bin- 
oculars form  a  part  of  my  equipment.  I  would  not  be 
without  them.      Yours  truly,  JAMES  E.  SULLIVAN. 

Offer  a  thousand  uses  for  pleasure  or  utility. 

CATALOG  "  Q  "  FREE.  If  dealer  cannot  supply, 
we  will  send  direct  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

AMERICAN  THERMO  WARE  COMPANY 
16  Warren  St. 

New  York  City 


Paint  AJvistr  88  —FREE 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Hew  York.  Boston.  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land. San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati 
JJohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 

(.Continued  from  page  1326) 

truck  when  it  arrives  is  loaded  either 
with  empty  cans  or  cases  of  empty  bottles 
for  reshipment  to  the  dairies  or  country 
bottling  plants  from  which  the  milk  M 
consigned.  These  cans  or  cases  are  un- 
loaded by  the  crew  of  the  truck  on  to  the 
platform,  and  the  truck  moved  to  that 
part  of  the  platform  opposite  the  door 
of  the  loaded  car.  The  full  cans  or  cases 
of  milk  are  then  rolled  or  carried  from  the 
cars  on  to  the  platforms  by  employees 
of  the  railroad,  from  which  point  they 
are  loaded  on  to  the  vehicles  by  their 
crews. 

"On  the  arrival  of  a  vehicle  at  the  pas- 
teurizing plant  the  full  cans  are  taken 
off.  When  the  milk  has  been  pasteurized 
it  is  put  through  the  bottling  and  capping 
machine,  and  the  filled  bottles,  in  metal 
or  wood  crates  or  cases,  are  placed  in  the 
refrigerator. 

' '  From  here  they  are  transferred  on 
sectional  roller  power  and  gravity  con- 
veyors to  the  loading  platform,  where 
they  are  placed  in  the  body  of  the  vehicle 
for  distribution  to  the  local  delivery 
depots. 

"The  transportation  problem  in  the 
case  of  the  bottled  milk  is  simpler  than 
with  the  milk  in  cans,  as  the  city  pas- 
teurizing operation  is  eliminated.  How- 
ever, this  method  is  obviously  the  most 
expensive.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
small  pasteurizing  and  bottling  plant 
must  be  less  efficient  and  more  expensive 
than  the  larger  central  one.  The  outlay 
in  cases  and  bottles  must  be  greater  be- 
cause the  supply  must  not  only  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  local  depots,  but  there  must 
be  enough  also  to  take  the  places  of  the 
large  number  continually  in  transit  between 
the  country  plants  and  the  city  depots. 

"With  nothing  but  horse  transportation, 
the  only  way  to  shorten  the  time  of  these 
hauls  was  to  shorten  their  length  in 
miles,  as  the  horses  could  not  be  sped 
up.  The  motor-truck  opens  up  new  pos- 
sibilities, however,  for  with  a  road  speed 
of  not  less  than  three  times  that  of  the 
horse- vehicles,  even  in  the  heaviest  ca- 
pacities, it  is  practicable  not  only  to  locate 
the  pasteurizing  plants  in  the  main  dis- 
tributing districts,  but  to  centralize  them, 
having  fewer  of  them,  and  these  of  larger 
size.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to 
lengthen  the  initial  bulk  haul,  which  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  of  efficient 
haulage. 

"House-to-house  delivery  of  milk  by 
motor-trucks  has  been  tried  by  several 
of  the  New  York  dairy  companies,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  hauls,  and 
the  fact  that  two  men  had  to  be  employed 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  horse-vehicles, 
their  use  has  been  abandoned  in  this 
field.  The  ordinary  milk  horse  is  a  well- 
trained  and  intelligent  animal,  and  his 
ability  to  move  unattended  from  door  to 
door  while  the  driver  is  delivering  the 
bottles  contributes  largely  to  his  efficiency. 
What  the  parcel-car  holds  forth  in  future 
possibilities  along  this  line  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  for  the  present 
only  the  trucks  of  heavy  weight  for 
freighting  of  milk  in  large  tonnages  and 
a  few  light,  Bwift  vehicles  of  moderate 
capacity  for  special  delivery  are  adapted 
to  dairy  service. 

"Thirteen  principal  dairy  concerns  in 
Greater  New  York  are  using  motor- 
trucks. These  concerns  employ  fifty-nine 
trucks  of  from  1  to  10  tons  capacity,  the 
latter  capacity  being  the  most  popular, 
fifteen  of  this  capacity  being  employed. 
The  3-tonners  are  second  in  number, 
thirteen  of  this  capacity  being  in  use. 
Of  the  0-  and  6}4-ton  class,  eight  are 
used,  six  each  of  those  of  1,    1 }  ■>,  and  5 
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tons  capacity  arc  in  service.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  three  are  of  4j^  tons 
capacity  and  two  2-tOnners." 

THE  TRUCK  MUST  BE  KEPT  MOVING 

Good  loading  and  unloading  facilities,  in 
order  to  promote  a  steady  movement  of 
trucks  in  service,  are  insisted  on  by  most 
writers  in  automobile  periodicals.  The 
importance  of  such  facilities  was  long  ago 
recognized  by  the  great  transportation 
companies  which  handle  oro  and  other 
raw  materials  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  I 
Commercial  Vehicle  declares  that  it  was 
recently  proved  in  Chicago  that  "it  cost 
more  to  transport  ore  a  few  blocks  by 
horses  than  to  load  it  on  freight-boats, 
bring  it  to  port,  and  unload  it."  The 
writer  believes  that  what  is  true  of  lake 
steamboats  is  true  also  of  motor-trucks. 
He  says: 

"One  concern  has  been  able  to  turn 
motor-trucks  from  a  loss  into  a  good 
gain  by  entirely  changing  its  method  of 
loading  and  unloading.  Improving  the 
trucks,  rearranging  the  delivery  routes, 
and  looking  after  a  dozen  other  details, 
all  play  their  parts,  but  the  great  factor  of 
loading  and  unloading  facilities  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Time  is  money  in  every 
phase  of  motor-truck  delivery,  and  every 
minute  saved  in  loading  and  unloading 
is  going  to  show  on  the  balance-sheet  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

"What  would  our  twenty-hour  railroad 
trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  quicker  mail 
delivery  if  we  had  slow  systems  in  our  post- 
offices?  In  our  modern  post-offices  all  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
quickly  handling  mails  have  been  worked 
out  to  the  last  word  in  motion-study. 
Machinery  has  been  added  as  necessary 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  letters  and 
packages,  and  these  improvements,  in  con- 
junction with  our  fast  railroad  trains, 
have  brought  the  different  States  of  our 
Union  more  closely  together.  Your  fast 
railroad  train  alone  is  not  enough;  you 
must  have  a  good  system  in  collection 
and  distribution. 

"So  it  is  with  the  motor-truck.  The 
time  saved  by  quicker  travel  on  the  road 
is  but  one  aspect  of  time  economy;  another 
equally  important  one  is  the  economy 
of  time  in  loading  and  unloading.  Several 
large  corporations  are  experimenting  with 
the  use  of  trailers  solely  because  of  the 
possibility  they  offer  of  reducing  waste 
time.  The  removable  body  is  being  taken 
up  more  to-day  than  ever  before,  but  as 
yet  is  in  its  swaddling-garments.  This 
economy  of  time  in  loading  and  unloading 
is  a  question  to  be  solved  largely  by  the 
individual  firms  owning  trucks.  They 
must  turn  the  search-light  upon  their 
own  slow  and  unmethodical  movements. 
The  cure  must  come  from  within.  Out- 
siders can  suggest,  but  unless  the  truck- 
owner  is  willing  to  do  his  part,  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult  to  make  the  progress  in 
time-reduction  in  loading  and  unloading 
that  the  movement  deserves. 


His  Gait. — -"  Professor,  I  know  my  son 
is  rather  slow,  but  in  the  two  years  that 
you  have  had  charge  of  his  education  he 
must  have  developed  a  tendency  in  some 
direction  or  other.  What  occupation  do 
you  suggest  as  a  possible  outlet  for  his 
energies,  such  as  they  are?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  he  is  admirably  fitted 
for  taking  moving  pictures  of  a  glacier." — 
Birmingham  Age  Herald. 
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CROSSING  THE  CONTINENT  IN  A  FIAT 

THE   CUFF  DWELLINGS  AT  MANITOU 


Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting — Lighting—  Ignition 

are  accepted  as  standard  equipment  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  best  known  motor  cars  in  America.  They 
will  be  found  in  cars  of  quality  in  every  price -class. 

The  tests  given  the  Westinghouse  apparatus  by  the  engineers  of  these 
cars  could  not  be  more  exacting  than  the  Westinghouse  factory  tests — 
but  they  do  show  the  high  standards  set  by  the  engineers  for  every 
part  and  every  accessory  of  their  cars.  There  is  a  car  in  the  follow- 
ing list  to  suit  every  requirement  and  every  purse.  The  quality  of  each 
has  been  proven  in  hundreds  of  road  and  racing  tests.  It  will  pay  pro- 
spective purchasers  to  get  in  touch  with  these  manufacturers. 


*Austin  Automobile  Co. 

*A.  C.  Barley  Co.,  "Halladay" 

*The  Bartholomew  Co.,  "Glide" 

fBrewster  &  Co.,  "Delaunay-Belleville" 

fj.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 

fChadwick  Engineering  Works 

fChandler  Motor  Car  Co. 

*Geo.  W.  Davis  Motor  Car  Co. 

*Dorris  Motor  Car  Co. 

fF.I.A.T. 

*Herreshoff  Motor  Co. 


*  Starting, Lighting, and  Ignition. 


fHupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

fThe  Locomobile  Co.  of    America 

*W.  H.  Mclntyre  Co. 

Marion  Motor  Car  Co. 
IMoreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
tThe  Norwalk  Motor  Car  Co. 
tPalmer  &  Singer  Mfg.  Co. 
tThe  Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  Cc . 
fPullman  Motor  Car  Co. 
tStandard  Steel  Co. 
§Stevens-Duryea  Co. 
\ Starting  and  Lighting.    XLighting  and  Ignition.    ^Lighting  only. 


Full  information  sent  on  request 

Sold  to  automobile  manufacturers  only 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
Automobile  Equipment  Department 

Main  Office,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forty-five  Offices:  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 
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Uncle  Henry— "Nothing  Like  It." 

"  The  biggest  little  motor  help  that  ever  came  down  the 
pike.  Handy?  I  should  say !  Strongasa  hawser,  always  on 
the  job  I  Every  man  who  drives  a  car  ought  to  have  one." 

Basline  Autowline 

"  The  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull  " 

is  the  one  accessory  that  can't  be  safely  overlooked.  Tire  pumps, 
lifting  jacks,  wrenches  and  pliers  all   help,  but  the  little  Autow- 
line gets  you  home — every  time.   Weighs  d,Y2  pounds. 
Madeof  flexible, durable,  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  wire 
rope.    Stows  under  a  cushion.     All  supply  dealers. 
Price,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains,  $3.05.     Also  made  in 
larger  and  heavier  size  for  commercial  trucks.  MHfffi,  BASLINE  1 

FREE.  Illustrated  circular  giving  Autowlineinformation 

Broderick  S.  Bascom   Rope  Co. 
823  S.  2nd  St. ,  St.  Louis.  Mo.    New  York  Office,  76H.  Warren  St. 

Manufacturers  oj  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
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*jf&fr  Filing  Desks  keep  your  records 

at  your  finger  tips 


There  are  ten  kinds  of  drawers 
for  filing  all  kinds  of  Index  Cards, 
Letters,  Vouchers,  Blanks,  etc. 
Any  assortment  of  these  draw- 
ers may  be  arranged  as  you  need 
them. 

You  concentrate  your  filing 
system  so  any  records  may  he 
reached  from  your  office  chair. 
All  drawers  on  Roller  Bearings. 
Top  28x52  in.  A  practical,  sub- 
stantial Desk  plus  your  choice  of 
tiling  drawers. 

yf^s*  Swinging  Stand 

A    Servant    at 

Your  Elbow 
Swings  your  Typewriter 
Adding  Machine,  Reference 
Books,  etc.,  into  instant   use. 
Never  in  your  way.      Attachable 
to  either  side  of   any   style  desk. 
Adds  one-third  to  your  desk  space. 

LOCKING  DEVICE  sets  or  releases 
the  stand  by  a  twist  of  hanging  lever. 
Does  not  vibrate  nor  collapse.  Strong 
Black  Enamelled  metal  frame  supports  Oak 
top,  14x18  in.     Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 

^m  This  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

holds  20,000  letter-size  papers  for  quickest  reference.  Kilo  your  correspondence. 
orders,  catalogs,  etc.  Vertically — between  guides,  to  make  finding  easy.  We  will 
explain  how.  Cabinet  is  very  durable.  Drawers  are  dust-proof,  have  auto-locking 
follow  blocks  and  roll  on  roller  bearings. 

q,  1  ry     O  C?  ^ ou  gpt  a"  tlle  advantages  of   a   higher  priced  'cabinet    and    we 

*k  1  J\t  £*&  guarantee  satisfaction. 

•   l  *d   -j  Handsomely  finished  (, olden.  Natural  or  Weathered  Oak. 

Freight  Paid  ,\lso  in  three  drawer  height     $1 1.25; 

See  note         two  drawer  height — $8.00. 
1N0.  421  ■ 

i/Z*  Sectional  Bookcases  ■^JF-gaJS 

reasonable,  considering  the  many  exclusive  features  of  construction  which 
make  them  so  desirable. 

Du»t  Shield  over  the  book  space  excludes  Dust— the  greatest  book  enemy. 
Door  Guide  or  Equalizer  is  riveted  through  the  Dust  Shield  and  positively  pre- 
vents door  st  irking  or  binding.  Doors  can  travel  only  straight  forward  and  back. 
Air  Cushioned.    Doors  do  not  slam.    They  close  easily  and  quietly. 

Catalog  "H"  shows  many  artistic  and  practical  stacks  and  arrangements 
to  meet  many  requirements. 

You  ought  to  have  this  catalog  to  enable  you  to  make  a  satisfactory  choice. 

F Helpful  booklet  "Filing  Suggestions"  and  "How  to  Transfer" sent  with 
ice       (  .  ,1  , 1.  ,K  ■]••'  of  Office  Equipment  and  "H"ol  Sectional  Bookcases.    Yon 
I!-  ed  ihcni  if  you  have  an  office. 

M     .       Transportation  chartjes  paid   as  quoted   to  any  Ry.  Station  in  Eastern 

llOlC,        anM  Central  States.    Consistent  prices  In  West  and  South. 

THE     i/M-     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
56  Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 


choice  of  Letter  Width  Fil 
Drawer* 

$25.00.    Freight  Paid.      See  note 

Gentlemen:— "Thai  desk  I  bought  of  you  last  July  is  a 
splendid  servant.     There  are  no  dust-gathering  pigeon  holes. 

nor  losing  of  papers,  nor  interferes  e  with  air  circulation  as  1  n 
most  roll- lop  desks.  lis  built-for-the-  pur  pose  filing  drawers  arc 
much  better  than  the  stick-and-bind  old-style  storage  dm 
that -acre  part  of  the  desk  I  used  previously.  My  mail  and 
advertising  work  is  sixty  per  cent  heavier  than  when  I  bought 
the  desk  and  yet  it  gives  me  such  as- 
sistance that  I  attend  to  all  this  with 
much  less  effort.  Although  I  am  order- 
ing additional  filing  equipment  from 
you,  the  system  will  have  its  headquar- 
ters at  this  desk."    Cordially, 

L.  V.  li.  (Name  on  request). 

Satisfied     Users     Attest     the 

Efficiency    of     ?/&*       Office 

Equipment 


New  York  Office 
75  John  St. 


Made  In  Canada  by  the 
KNECHTEL  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ont. 


AfQRNtA 


•  Drop* 


Serici  for 

TMAtfiOTTLE 


You  have  never 

seen    anything    like 

this  before 

The  f  rag-rance  of  thousands  of 
blossoms  in  a  vial  2  inches  hijrh. 
The  most  exquisite  perfume 
science  ever  produced.  Not 
diluted  with  alcohol. 

MARK   'ir.i'.imn 

flbwrtJrops 

Sl.TiO  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  Send 
cheek.  wtanipH.  nioncv  order.    Lilv 

of  theValley, Rose.  Violet,  1 
Flower  Drops  also  made  In  extract 

form.  $1.00  an  ounce  in  quant  il  ich 
to  suit.  Send  20c  silver OFStampi 
fortri  a  1  bottle  with  Ion  KKlaRH  stop- 
per. Money  bark  if  not  pleased. 
PAUL  RIEGER,  Ml  First  St., San Fnnrisco 

Maitr  of  High  Grade  Ptrfumel 
EXACT $I2T  REGULAR BOTTU    Vnr\n    New  York    San  Francisco  , 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1325) 

heroic  cfTorts  of  the  losers,  their  courage 
and  abilities  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  may  not  have  been 
the  guilty  instrument.  It  h;>s  been  denied 
already  that  bossy  kicked  over  the  kero- 
st  in  -lamp  which  started  the  three-days' 
holocaust;  but  poetry  and  romance,  and 
even  history,  will  cling  to  the  incident  as 
narrated. 

Indeed,  many  seem  to  prefer  the  dim 
glow  of  the  O'Leary  kerosene-la  111 1>  to  the 
bright  glare  of  truth.  This  side  of  Utopia, 
we  shall  always  regret  the  necessity  which 
forces  us  to  doubt  the  traditions  that  years 
of  credence  have  hallowed.  On  this  same 
subject,  and  anent  the  matter  of  bovine 
incendiarism,  the  Indianapolis  News  shed.- 
a  lew  bitter  editorial  tears: 

When  tradition  is  written  into  history 
and  the  history  in  turn  is  celebrated  in  the 
swelling  cadence  of  poetry,  it  might  seem 
that  belated  revision  is  superfluous.  We 
had  come,  for  instance,  to  accept  Mrs. 
O'Leary's  nervous  cow  as  the  cause  of 
the  great  Chicago  fire,  and  even  to  frown 
with  impatience  on  those  quibbling  argu- 
ments which  insisted  that  Mrs.  O'Leary 
herself  was  more  to  blame  than  the  cow. 
Now,  however,  comes  the  death-bed  con- 
fession of  Miss  Rebecca  Thrift  to  inform 
us  that  she,  and  neither  Mrs.  O'Leary 
nor  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow,  was  the  cause  of 
the  fire.  Tradition,  history  1  and  poetry 
are  all  upset,  and,  in  the  niche  of  fame 
where  the  O'Leary  cow  has  proudly  stood 
all  these  years,  Miss  Rebecca  Thrift 
mounts  the  pedestal  to  become,  we  dare 
say,  the  storm-center  of  a  new  contro- 
versy on  the  subject. 

Historical  accuracy,  we  suppose,  must 
be  served,  and  if  Paul  Revere  is  to  be 
robbed  of  his  midnight  ride,  Mrs.  O'Leary's 
cow  can  hardly  expect  to  escape  similar 
fate  at  the  irreverent  hands  of  punctilious 
critics.  But,  aside  from  the  desecration  of 
this  hallowed  tradition,  there  is  still  an- 
other reason  why  we  could  wish  that  Miss 
Rebecca  Thrift's  conscience  had  remained 
dormant  to  the  end.  Her  confession, 
it  can  not  fail  to  be  observed,  lifts  from 
the  pages  of  American  poetry  a  certain 
inspiring  epic  that  loses  both  force  and 
value  with  the  retirement  of  the  O'Leary 
cow.  And  we  are  not  so  abundantly 
blest  with  poetry  that  we  can  afford 
the  abridgment.     We  quote  a  few  lines  to 

show  what  we  are  losing: 

Christine,  Christine,  thy  miiiring  do 
By  tin-  moonlight's  silvery  sheen, 
And  not  bj  the  dim,  religious  light 
Of  the  fltful  kerosene, 
Or  the  cow  may  plunge 
And  the  Lamp  explode 
And  the  fire-fiend  ride  the  Kale. 
And  toll  the  knell  of  the  city's  doom 
Mid  the  glow  of  the  molten  paiL 

These  splendid  lines  were  penned  in  the 
year  following  the  lire,  and  1  hey  were  ad- 
drest  in  all  the  solemn  dignity  of  weighty 
caution  to  Christine  Nilsson  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  purchasing  a  dairy-farm  in 
Illinois.  We  have  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting the  poem  to  analysis.  It  is 
enough  i<>  say  that  if  shows  conclusively 

how    Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow    stood  only  a  li  w 
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hriof  inonths  subsequent,  to  the  disaster 
w  hen  all  the  details  were  Kt  ill  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  passed  through  the 
conflagration.  No  one  doubted  the  cow 
in  those  days;  no  one  sought  to  divest  her 
of  her  honor  or  to  rob  her  of  her  glory,  and, 
while  we  havo  neither  desire  nor  inclina- 
tion to  dispute  Miss  Rebecca  Thrift's 
confession,  we  still  feel  that  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  cow.  And 
we  stand  opposed,  moreover,  to  this  ruth- 
less destruction  of  agreeablo  tradition. 


FACING    DEATH   ON   A   FOUR-INCH 
BEAM 

METROPOLITAN  mountaineering,  as 
accomplished  daily  by  the  structural 
workers  on  city  sky-scrapers,  has  never 
been  taken  up  by  the  adventurous  as  a 
form  of  recreation.  They  prefer  the  good 
old  glaciers  and  crevasses  of  the  Alps, 
where  a  seemly  death  by  freezing  awaits 
one,  to  the  four-inch  beam  projecting  out 
over  nothing,  the  hundred-foot  drop  and 
sickening,  crashing  oblivion  of  the  incau- 
tious "  loftman  "  on  a  sky-scraper.  Hut  the 
loftman's  life,  if  not  coveted  by  the  sports- 
man, is  a  good  living  for  any  quiet-nerved, 
iron-muscled  young  workman  who  likes  a 
dash  of  excitement  in  the  day's  routine. 
In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  they  are  erecting 
a  tall  cathedral,  and  there  a  writer  for  The 
Pioneer  Press  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  these  cool  workers  who  earn  their 
bread  by  aerial  feats  performed  without 
the  stimulus  of  applause  and  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  He  speaks  particularly  of 
the  fun  they  seem  to  have  over  this  work, 
and  the  utter  unconcern  with  which  they 
regard  the  peril  waiting  below.     He  says: 

Their    every    move    may   be   their  last, 


ZSJVL  FIRELESS 
IDEAfcsi  RANGE 


A  great  convenience;  makes  food  more 
healthful;  saves  80%  on  fuel  bills;  saves 
money,  time  and  strength. 

These  features  make  it  invaluable  in  your  home: 
A  Lining  of  Thick,  Pure  Aluminum. 
Seamless  Aluminum  Cooking  Compartments. 
Automatic  Heat  Control  Valve. 
A  "Water  Seal"  Top. 

"Vulcanized"  Solid  Oak  Outer  Casing. 
Absolute  Heat  Confinement. 
Separate  Covers  for  Each  Compartment. 
Strata-laid  Insulation. 

These  are  the  vital  basic  principles  which  make  t  In- 
Ideal  Fireless  Cookstove  (Guaranteed)  so  efficient. 

Other  features  are :  Pure  Aluminum  Cooking 
Vessels,  Patented  Lever  Locks  and  Stop  Hinges; 
Patented  In- Built  Condenser.  We  are  exclusive 
manufacturers  of  half  round  aluminum  pails  ;  also 
triplicate  aluminum  pails,  which  allow  cooking  of 
two  or  three  articles  at  once  in  one  compartment. 

"Helpful  Hints  to  Housewives"  and  "The  Ideal 
Fireless  Cookstove' '  are  two  books  you  should  have. 
Both  contain  valuable  information — both  are  free  on 
request.    Send  me  your  name  and  address  today. 

C.  E.  Swartzbaugh,  Pres.  The  Toledo  Cooker  Co. 
1318  West  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Barrefij&i 
Sunlight 
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Fill  your  Factory  with  Sunshine 

Buy  it  by  the  barrel  and  let  it  penetrate  into  every  corner 
of  your  plant.  It  will  give  you  19  to  36  per  cent  more 
light  than  you  had  before.  It  will  lengthen  your  daylight 
day,  cut  down  your  lighting  bills,  improve  sanitary  con- 
ditions.    Paint  your  ceilings  and  walls  with 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

The  only  oil  paint  (without  varnish)  giving  a  glossy,  tile -like  finish 

It  will  fill  your  factory  with  sunshine.  Its  glossy  surface  will  not 
absorb  light  or  collect  dirt,  germs  and  odors  like  a  flat  paint.  It 
can  be  washed  like  tile. 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  not  scale  and  require  frequent  renewals  like  a  cold- 
water  paint.  It  will  not  alligator"  and  crack  under  the  jar  of  machinery 
like  a  varnish  paint.  It  Hows  easily  under  a  4-inch  brush;  two  coats  equal 
three  of  lead  and  oil.      //  stays  white  longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint. 

The  Original  Mill  White 

Rice's  Mill  White  made  a  trade  name  of  the  words  "Mill  White."  None  of  its 
imitations  has  its  elastic,  permanent  qualities.  No  other  paint  manufacturer  can  use 
the  Rice  process.  Rice's  Mill  White  for  ten  years  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for 
'Humiliating  power,  sanitary  qualities  and  low  ultimate  cost. 


RICE'S 
GRANOLITH 

A  tough  and  elastic  per- 
manent finish  for  concrete 
walls.  Becomes  a  part  of 
the  cement  to  which  it  is 
applied.  One  coat  suffi- 
cient, unless  a  gloss  is 
desired.  Makes  the  best 
possible  primer  on  inside 
concrete  and  brick  for  a 
second  coat  of  Rice's  Mill 
White  Paint,  giving  a  tile- 
like enamel  finish  at  no 
more  expense  than  lead 
and  oil  paint. 

FOR  CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


Rice's  Mill  White  is  sold  direct  from  our  factory,  in  barrels 
containing  sufficient  paint  to  cover  20,000  square  feet,  one 
coat.     If  you  have  that  area  of  ceiling  and  wall  space  to  cover, 

Write  for  Booklet  and 
Sample  Board 

Ask  for  our  booklet,  "More 
Light."     Write  today. 


tf  RICE'S     /f 


ii  MILL  WHITE 


U.  S.  Gutta  Percha 
Paint  Co. 

No.  29   Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R    I. 
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PERFECTED ! 

A  Complete  Accounting  Machine 

Standards  of  Speed,  Accuracy,  Neatness  and 
Economy  in  Accounting  Revolu- 
tionized by  this  Efficiency  Marvel 

Bankers,  Merchants, 
Manufacturers — This 
Machine  Will  Do  These 
Things  Perfectly; 


An  81  Key 

Adding  Machine 
and  42  Key 
Typewriter 
Com- 
bined 
in 
one 


1.  Automat ically*add  vertical  columns, 
all  totals  being  printed  by  the  machine, 
not  by  the  operator. 

2.  Crossadd  as  main-  columns  of  figures 
as  the  sheet  will  hold  and  automatically 
print  totals  at  right  hand  of  each  line  of 
figures. 

3.  Automatically  takes  care  of  all  zeros. 

4.  Prints  and  adds  up  to  $9,999,999-99. 
single,  double  or  triple  space. 


5.  Adds  two  totals  or  stores  totals  by 
a  special  double  counter  feature. 

6.  Manifolds  perfectly,     (io  copies.) 

7.  Columns  and  totals  in  two  colors  by 
2  color  ribbon  shifts. 

8.  Also,  in  the  same  machine,  a  com- 
plete, visible  typewriter  with  all  that  a 
standard  typewriter  affords. 


Light  Running,  Quiet,  Easy  to  Operate 


Rapidly  being  adopted 
by  the  biggest  stores, 
banks,    factories,   etc. 


Write  for  Booklets 

Let  nt  Show  the  Machine 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


DUTCH 

BULBS 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Cro- 
cus, give,  for  a  small  outlay  of  time 
and  money,  an  abundance  of  flow- 
ers in  the  house  from  December 
until  Easter,  and  in  the  garden 
from  earliest  Spring  until  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Bulbs  are  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  Holland, 
in  enormous  quantities,  and 
■old  at  very  low  price*.  Usually  they  cost  double  before 
leaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  inslead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs, 
not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  -hipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  muit  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we 
import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for 
until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.  (Rrfrr- 
enr  r*  required  from  new  customers. i  For  prices  on  smaller 
quantities  see  our  import  price  list,  the  most  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

I   \  I  »    flill  1  I  P»T   100        P»r  MM 

Pine  '                    ■  intlii  -       -  l.i.  |0       J 

pine  Mi"  'I   I  ullp       -  -       -  3-2S 

N;ir<  i  wua  Poet  i<  ua  80 

I  toublc  Daffodils  i  .90  B.7J 

Narcissus  Empn  ten)  .too          1.3.50 

1  rolrlen  S|nit  -        -  2   \s 
Span                  ilendld  Mixture 

Elliott  Nursery,  363  Fourth  Ave. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Coward 

Shoe 


"SCO.  u,  s.  pat.  on 


Turned  Ankles 


CAN  BE  Straightened 


Weak  ankles  and  arches  walk 
uprightly  and  surely  in  Coward 
Arch  Support  Shoes,  which  t  tsi 
strain  and  pain,  help  ankles,  lift 
arches,  improve  the  walk  — 
bring    rest,    relief   and     comfort. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension  Heel 
made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

Send  for  Catalogue  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264  -  274  Greenwich  Street,  near  Warren  Street 
NEW  YORK 


yet  if  you  were  up  there  with  them  you 

would  be  among  the  most  care-free,  happy- 
go-lucky  collection  of  men  in  the  world. 

The  Carnegie  medal  fund  would  soon  be 
depleted  should  all  the  real  heroes  among 
the  structural  iron-workers  be  brought 
before  the  commission,  and  little  stories 
from  their  every-day  life  told.  Up  where 
there  is  nothing  but  hundreds  of  feel  of  air 
between  them  and  certain  death,  should  a 
false  step  be  made,  they  risk  their  lives  in 
the  joy  of  living,  and  seldom  a  daj  pass  - 
that  the  life  of  some  member  of  the  crew  is 
not  saved  by  a  fellow  workman  at  the  risk 
of  his  own. 

Should  you  commend  him  for  his  bravery 
lie  would  look  at  you  as  a  person  come  from 
another  world,  a  reckless  laugh  would  be 
whipt  away  on  the  wind  as  he  turned  to 
catch  in  his  zinc  bucket  a  red-hot  bolt 
thrown  to  him  from  the  man  at  the  forge 
on  the  floor  below.  Incidentally  he  would 
make  the  turn,  catch  the  bolt,  and  with  a 
pair  of  pincers  fit  it  in  its  place  while 
standing  on  a  four-inch  beam,  from  which 
he  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  plod- 
ding world  below. 

Perhaps  you  have  attempted  to  reach 
the  place  where  the  "Loftman,"  as  he  is 
called,  is  king.  There  are  every-day  people 
who  have  done  this.  But  more  often  the 
loftman  is  interviewed  from  the  ground 
floor,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  closer  to  In- 
work,  a  pair  of  field  glasses  is  of  great  assis- 
tance. You  meet  the  foreman  of  the  crew 
who  has  descended  from  the  work  in  a  lift. 

"How  does  that  man  up  there  do  his 
work?"  is  the  first  question  you  ask.  Tin 
foreman  looks  you  over,  assures  himself 
that  you  are  a  sure-enough  "ground- 
squirrel,"  as  those  of  the  profession  who 
do  most  of  their  work  on  the  ground  are 
known,  then  stops  for  a  moment  and  chats 
with  you. 

"He  thinks  that  he  is  as  safe  up  there  as 
you  do  here  on  the  ground.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  bit  pf  rope  or  a  beam  to  grasp  he  is 
satisfied.  There  is  no  chance  of  anything 
dropping  on  his  head  up  there." 

These  men  have  iron  nerves.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  do  they  lose  their  nerve  while  on  a  job. 
They  do  not  think  of  the  danger  of  a  mis- 
step or  the  chance  there  is  of  being  swept 
from  their  narrow  perch  by  a  twenty-ton 
beam  which  is  being  swung  into  place  by 
one  of  the  great  cranes.  When  a  loftman 
loses  his  nerve  he  is  finished  for  his  pro- 
fession. Sometimes  he  finds  other  forms 
of  employment  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

When  an  accident  or  a  fatality  occurs 
among  structural  men  the  work  is  discon- 
tinued for  the  day.  More  than  anything 
else,  it  brings  to  the  men  the  actual  danger 
of  their  calling.  By  the  next  morning, 
however,  they  have  fully  recovered  and  are 
able  to  go  about  their  work  as  care-free 
as  ever.  Should  the  story-writer  need  a 
mechanic  for  a  hero,  a  structural  worker 
would  fit  the  part  in  every  respect.  He  is 
daring  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  criminal. 
Ho  takes  chances  that  the  ordinary  man 
would  not  take  with  the  solid  earth  under 
his  feet.  Ho  has  no  idea  of  fear.  He  is 
"husky"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Most  of  the  apparent  carelessness  is  ex- 
aggerated or  deliberate.  Sometimes  it 
comes  from  overoonfidenoe,  bul  in  most 
cases  it  is  the  result  of  absolute  oblh  ion  to 
his  surroundings.  The  men  know  their 
dangers,  but  they  forget    them.     "If  we 

should  think  Of  the  dangers  connected  with 

Our  work,  we'd  never  get  anywhere,"  is  the 
wa>  one  expresl  it. 
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The  accidents  which  happen  in  structural 
work  aro  often  the  result  of  carelessness,  or 
of  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  They  come 
most  ofton  when  a  man  is  completing  a 
piece  of  work  which  will  take  him  but  a  lew 
moments,  in  order  not  to  have  to  go  back 
on  the  work  the  next  morning. 

The  lure  of  the  work  never  leaves  the 
loftman.  It  is  in  his  blood.  When  one  of 
his  profession  loses  his  nerve  he  is  never 
contented  with  the  work  of  the  solid  earth. 
There  is  always  that  longing  to  be  up  where 
the  breezes  are  fresh  and  the  air  is  pure. 
The  structural  worker  receives  from  $4.50 
to  $7  for  his  day's  work.  Ho  starts  work 
at  8  a.m.  and  quits  at  5  p.m.,  with  a  half 
hour's  intermission  for  luncheon.  More 
often  than  not  his  mid-day  meal  is  eaten 
while  he  is  perched  on  a  four-inch  beam. 

At  most,  the  length  of  time  a  loftman 
can  work  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
years.  When  he  has  reached  his  forties  it 
is  time  for  him  to  find  employment  nearer 
the  ground;  he  is  too  slow,  too  old  for  the 
work.  There  is  also  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
unmarried  men,  or  "floaters,"  as  they  are 
called.  The  married  man  may  be  just  as 
good  and  active  a  worker,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  married  worker  will  not  be 
so  apt  to  take  risks  and  can  not  be  so  well 
depended  upon  to  accomplish  the  occa- 
sional daring  feats  that  are  a  necessary 
part  of  his  task.  Of  the  men  as  a  class,  the 
writer  says: 

The  structural  workers  are  a  big-hearted 
class  of  men  and  are  as  reckless  with  their 
money  as  they  are  with  their  lives.  As  a 
class  they  do  not  save  their  wages.  When 
on  the  ground  they  are  much  like  any  other 
individual.  A  close  brush  with  an  automo- 
bile on  the  street  will  bother  them  as  much 
as  it  will  any  one. 

They  admire  the  courage  of  one  not  used 
to  being  in  high  places,  and  are  always 
ready  with  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
visitor  when  he  is  scrambling  around  over 
the  construction.  A  "ground-squirrel" 
photographer  who  climbed  up  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  new  Cathedral  the  other  day 
was  regarded  as  a  "regular  hero"  by  the 
crew  on  the  Cathedral  work. 

"Don't  look  down!"  is  the  continual 
warning  of  the  foreman  to  the  novice.  The 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  work  do 
not  feel  the  sensations  that  the  visitor  does 
on  his  first  trip  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
The  average  person,  at  a  great,  or  even  a 
medium,  height,  when  unprotected  by  walls, 
has  the  desire  to  jump.  This  feeling  is  ac- 
companied by  nausea  and  dizziness.  For 
this  reason  the  "boss"  is  not  inclined  to 
allow  visitors  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  con- 
struction, no  matter  what  their  business 
may  be,  and  many  instances  are  recorded 
where  a  visitor  has  been  saved  from  a  fall 
and  certain  death  by  the  workmen. 

Arrival  at  the  top  of  construction,  where 
the  men  are  at  work,  is  accomplished  by 
"riding  the  wire,"  which  means  the  pulley 
which  is  used  in  lifting  the  beams  to  their 
position.  A  man  inserts  his  foot  into  a 
loop  in  a  great  chain,  signals  the  engineer, 
and  is  whisked  to  the  top  of  the  building 
in  almost  no  time.  "Close  your  eyes,"  is 
the  instruction  from  the  foreman.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  top  of  the  building  a  person 
(Continued  on  page  1338) 


"Well 
That's 
Fine!!" 


IGEM»a»e 


YOU  can't   shave   easily  and  quickly  without   confidence   in   your 
razor — the  confidence  that  comes  from   KNOWING  the  edge  of 
your  blade,  the  safely   adjusted   frame  and    the  correct   cutting 
angle.     AH    these    inspirations    of   confidence    are  embodied    in    the 
GEM    DAMASKEENE    RAZOR,    the    best   of    the   many    "Safeties," 
because  it  is  the  result  of  years  of  razor-studying. 

GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  outfit  complete 
with  7  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  in  genuine  mo- 
rocco leather  case,  $  1 .00.  At  all  up-to-date  dealers. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Gem  and  other 
makes  (some  have  7,  12  01 
even  24  blades).  You'll 
buy  the  Gem — Gem  Damas- 
keene Blades  last  for  years. 


^ 


One 

Dollar 

Outfit 


Gem    Cutlery    Co.,    210-218    Eleventh    Ave.,    New    York 


WEIGHS    ONLY    15   POUNDS 


e  Cot  Bed 


Tele 


Just  the  thing  whenyou  need  an  EXTRA  j 
>  BED.IdealforCamp.Yacht.LawnorPorch. 
FVv**  Strong,  comfortable,  light,  compact.  Folds 
IV1^  into  a  neat,  small  package,  which  can  be  carried 
[  \  by  hand,  same  as  a  grip.  Our  "Big  nook"  of  sug- 
l  gestions  for  Summer  Comfort — <«l  Remit  to  us  by 
■  Take-Down  Houses, Chairs,etc— —  Ocheck  or  cash, 
pent  if  you  ask  for  it.  Steinfeld  Bros. ,  o86BiraT,\.T. 
I  Agents  make  big  money — fineopportunity  for  Students 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 


BALLrPOINTEDI 

PENS 


Pen  your  Thoughts  with 

a  Ball- Pointed  pen, 

Theyneversctatch, 

dig   or  spurt 

The  secret  of 

EasyWriting 

is  found  on 

every 


T( 


en  va- 


pomt. 


netiestosuit 
All  Hands. 

Made  in  England 

of  fine  Sheffield  steel. 

Maybe  had  from  allStationery  Stores 

Sample  Box  of  24  by  Mail 25  Cents 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  &  CO. 

99  William  Street  New  York 

.,-„,—,.  ,„-^i   i-   ■„..,  ,.-.i..n..__— _» 


MADE  IN  A  MONTH  BY  THIS 


MAN  WITH  A  "LONG"  CRISPETTE  MACHINE* 

You  might  just  as  well  make  as  much.  Perrine,  I 
Cal.,  took  in  $308  in  one  day.  Every  nickel  |/ 
brought  almost  four  cents  profit.  Start  in  this 
safe,  profitable  and  fascinating  business.  Best 
seasonjustathand.  Youcanmake  lotsofmoney 
this  summer  at  Parka,  Fairs,  Summer  Resorts.  Then  next  winter  get  a  good  location 
where  lots  of  people  pass,  a  window  or  small  store,  and  the  money  should  come  in 
bunches.  Crispettes  are  fine — different  in  shape,  taste  and  quality.  Everybody— 
young  and  old— craves  them.   Sell  for  6c  a  package— popular  price— easy  to  get  money. 

Every  Nickel  you  Take  In  Nets  You  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

Think  of  the  fortunes  made  in  5  cent  pieces.    Everybody  likes  Crispettes.    One  sale 
always  means  two— two  means  four.    So  it  goes.    It's  a  great  business. 
rprr  My  book— "Dollars  and  Sense   in    the   Crispette  Business" — 36  pages 
r  ImKifc  illustrated — complete  information  and  story  of  how  I  built  my  business. 
Write  for  it  today.  w  ^  LQNG    Q1Q  High  gt    Springf ield,  Qhio 


4  fe» 


This  is  a  recent  pic- 
ture of  the  man  who 
made  $1500  in  one 
month  with  a  Long 
Crispette  machine, 
i  n  a  store  window. 
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Minnesota 
&  Ontario 
Power  Co. 


First  Mortgage  6's 

A  prime  in- 
vestment bond 
protected  by 
earnings  of  4  to 
1  and  assets  of 
3  to  1,  includ- 
ing 30,000  water 
horse  power 
completely  de- 
veloped and 
operated. 

Price  101  and  accrued 
interest  to  net  $Wb 

Ask  for  Circular  645  R 

Peabody, 
Hou£hteling  &  Co. 

(Established   1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
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INVES  ITMENTS  AND  ElMANGE 


ANOTHER     DROP     IN     COMMODITY 
PRICES 

FOR  the  fourth  time  this  year,  Brad- 
etreet's  monthly  index-number  of 
commodity  prices  shows  a  decline.  Foods 
arc  especially  notable  in  this  change 
downward,  these  including;  breadstutl's. 
live  stock,  provisions,  and  fruits,  while 
other  articles  that  declined  were  metals, 
naval  stores,  and  miscellaneous  products. 
A  few  groups  were  higher,  among  them 
textiles  and  coal.  The  [index-number  now 
stands  at  $8.6224,  or  5.6  per  cent,  below 
May  1  last  year,  and  7  per  cent,  below 
May  1.  1(.»12.  The  number  for  May  this 
year  is,  in  fact,  the  lowest  recorded  since 
!  July  1,  1911.  In  Europe  the  index-number 
of  prices  has  also  declined  this  year. 

Dun's  index-number,  compiled  on  a 
somewhat  different  system — that  is,  prices 
are  here  considered  in  the  relation  they  bear 
to  consumption — gives  a  similar  showing. 
For  May  this  year  Duns  number  was 
$116,430  as  against  $119,217  the  month 
previous  and  $118,324  a  year  ago.  On 
May  1,  1912,  the  index  was  $128,986,  "the 
unusually  high  figure  at  that  time  being 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  rise  in  bread- 
stuffs  and  dairy  and  garden  products." 
Apart  from  dairy,  garden,  and  other  foods, 
each  one  of  the  seven  separate  classes  into 
which  the  statement  is  divided  "  showed 
more  or  less  reduction  from  last  year,  the 
most  important  change  being  in  metals." 

Bradstreet's  number  for  May  1 — that  is. 
$8.6224 — compares  quite  favorably  with 
the  numbers  in  several  previous  years. 
Following  is  Bradstreet's  table  for  twelve 
vears. 


1903 

Jan $8.0789 

Feb 8.0824 

Mar 8  1300 


April 

May 

June. 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


8.1247 
7.9567 

7.8751 
:  8706 

7  717:; 
7  7583 

N 

7  8671 

7.8383 

1904 

Jan.  7  9885 

Feb  8  0973 

Mar.  8  0882 


1906 

Nov SS.7509 

Dec 8.9023 

1907 

Jan 8.9172 

Feb  8  9953 

Mar 9.1293 

April 8.9640 

Mav 8  9356 

June.  8  9901 

July 9.0409 

Aug 8 

Sept  8  8297 

Oct  8  8506 

Nov       .  .  8  7468 
Dec 8.5246 


April 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug 

.   7.7845 
Oct  7  9213 

Nov 8  0015 

Dec 8  0579 


7  'lli'.lll 

7  9352 

7  7877 

7  'i!IS 

7  7623 


Jan.  . 

Mar 
April 

June 

July 

Aim 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dei 


1905 


s  0827 
8  0805 

7  9996 
7  9700 

7  9073 
1  

8  1111 
8  2795 
8  2298 
s  2097 
s  3014 


Jan 
Feb 

Mar 

\pril 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


1908 


1906 


Jan 

Mar 

8  2321 

April 

M.'IY 

June 

July 

B  2838 

A  ur 

Sept 

S  (628 

Oct 

8  5680 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 
April 
May 
June 

Julj 

Oct 

Nov 
Dm 

.Inn 

Feb 
Mar 

\pril 
May 

June 
July 


1909 


.8 

s 

B 
8 

a 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 

1910 
S 
9 
9 
0 
9 

s 

8 


2949 

50 

rm 

8224 

9051 
0139 
0674 

2133 

2631 
3022 
2167 
3157 
3016 

4578 
5039 
5906 
7478 

1262 

earn 
0730 
1113 
1906 
0886 
9106 
9246 


1910 
Auk $8.8222 

...   8.9519 

Oct 8.9267 

Nov 8.8841 

Dec 8.7844 

1911 

Jan 8.8361 

Feb  8  7662 

Mar 8  6917 

April 8  5223 

Mav 8  4586 

June  8  5294 

July..        8  5935 

Auk 8  6568 

Sept  8.8191 

Oct  8  8065 

Nov.  .        8  8922 
Dec  8  9824 

1912 

Jan B  9493 

B  9578 
Mar.  B  9019 

\pnl  0  0978 

Mav  9  2696 

June.  9  1017 

.lul\  (I   1119 

Aug.           9  1695 

Sept            9  2157 

'.)  4515 

Nov 9  1781 

9.5461 

1913 

Jan. .           9  4935 

Feb            9  1592 

Mar.           9  1052 


April 

May 
June 

July 
Aur. 
Sept 
Oct 

Nov 
live 


Jan 
Feb 

Mar 
\  I  >  r  1 1 

May 


1914 


9  2976 
9  1394 

07:' I 
9521 
0116 

1006 
1526 
2252 
2290 


8857 
v  8619 
8  s.'i  2(1 
v  7562 


In  a  discussion  of  the  number  for  May  1 
this  year  Bradstreet's  comments  as  follows: 


"As  a  general  proposition  this  pari  of 
the  year  reflects  seasonal  changes  nature 
coming  from  the  brown  tields  to  the  green 
grass  of  the  spring.  But  just  now  another 
factor  tends  to  aid  in  superinducing  lower 
prices  the  repressed  state  of  trade  and 
industry.  In  industry,  particularly  thai 
part  that  concerns  iron  and  steel,  the  situa- 
tion is  such  as  to  bring  about  lower  prices. 

"'Since  December,  1913,  the  movemenl 
has  been  uninterruptedly  downward.  F.x- 
oepl  for  the  cut  in  the  price  of  Australian 
wool,  due  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
impost,  that  measure  has  not  otherwise 
played  much  of  a  part  in  developing 
easier  prices,  tho  Argentine  corn  has 
been  a  weight  upon  the  domestic  cereal. 
The  present  level  is  higher  than  those 
exhibited  on  May  1,  1909  and  1908,  which 
were  almost  at  the  lowest  point  of  recent 
years,  while  it  ranks  above  every  other 
preceding  May  1  as  far  back  as  1899,  in 
which  year  we  started  the  compilation  of 
these  data  at   monthly  intervals. 

"Breadstuff's  fell  owing  to  declines  in 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  flour,  tho  barley 
advanced.  The  drop  in  live  stock  was 
principally  due  to  cheaper  prices  for  sheep, 
but  the  movement  in  this  respect  also  was 
aided  by  lower  quotations  for  beeves  and 
hogs.  Provisions  went  off  chiefly  because 
of  a  sharp  seasonal  fall  in  the  price  of 
cheese,  but  most  of  the  twenty-four  articles 
in  this  group  receded,  butter,  beans,  and 
beef  carcasses  being  exceptions.  Fruits 
dropt,  lemons  being  the  factor.  Metals 
turned  downward  on  general  recessions, 
with  tin  occasioning  the  most  noteworthy 
fall.  Weakness  in  tar  and  resin  brought 
about  lower  prices  for  naval  stores,  while 
the  miscellaneous  group  was  adversely  af- 
fected by  cheaper  hops  as  well  as  tobacco, 
the  decline  in  the  latter  being  caused  by  the 
poor  quality  of  the  article  offered." 


THE  PROMISE  OF  A  GREAT  WHEAT 
CROP 

The  most  recent  advices  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wheat  crop  this  year  fully  bear 
out  the  earlier  ones;  indeed,  there  are 
groundsfor  believing  thai  the  Government 
estimates  may  be  exceeded.  Observers 
declare  that  a  combined  crop  of  spring  and 
winter  wheat,  amounting  to  9(H)  million 
bushels,  "  seems  almost  a  certainty 
that  is,  providing  no  serious  devastating 
agencies  gel  to  work,  such  as  drought,  ex- 
cessive rain  in  the  harvesting  period,  and 
black  rust.  That  there  will  be  a  large 
surplus  for  export  seems  beyond  question. 
That  some  grounds  exist  for  a  still  larger 
crop  than  900  million  bushels  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist.  1  le  names  as  a  possibility 
a  round  billion  bushels: 

"The  largest  spring-wheat  yield  ever 
recorded  in  this  country  was  in  1912,  when 
the    farmers    of    the    Northwest    harvested 

330,000,000    bushels.     The   acreage    from 

which  that  crop  was  gathered  was  not  so 
large,  by  a  considerable  margin,  as  that 
which  has  been  seeded  this  season.  If 
70,000.000    bushels    .an    be    added    to    the 

L912  total  this  year,  and  the  winter  crop 
l  urns  out  as  large  as  now  indicated,  the 
billion-bushel  wheat  harvest  will  have 
been  achieved.  A  crop  of  that  size  will 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
country's  agriculture.  It  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  rapid  development  of  new 
Farming  lands,  both  in   the  Southwest   and 
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the  Northwest,  along  with  improved 
methods  of  agriculture.  The  l>ig  winter- 
wheat  yields  indicated  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  experts  who  have 
been  making  a  close  study  of  conditions 
in  those  States  declare,  arc  in  a  measure 
the  result  of  the  efforts  in  recent  years  to 
teach  farmers  to  raise  crops  scientifically." 

"  Holland,"  a  well-known  writer  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  a  harvest 
of  this  size,  which  is  "  higher  than  experts 
have  ever  named,"  is  a  fair  possibility. 
He  says: 

"Recent  information  tends  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  in  the  United  States  there 
is  to  be  harvested  of  winter  wheat  more 
bushels  than  the  combined  average  harvest 
of  winter  and  spring-wheat  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  Some  weeks  must  pass 
before  there  can  be  a  fairly  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  spring-wheat  harvest,  but 
the  information  now  at  hand  justifies  the 
hope  that  unless  there  be  serious  climatic 
disturbances  this  harvest  will  be  a  very 
large  one. 

"Therefore  it  is  within  the  range  of 
possibilities,  even  probabilities,  that  there 
will  be  garnered  this  year  between  900,- 
000.000  and  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
attempt  upon  a  nation-wide  scale  to  prac- 
tise highly  scientific  wheat  cultivation. 
There  has  been  steady  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  but  not  enough 
fully  to  explain  the  prospect  for  the  1914 
harvest. 

"The  experts,  Mr.  Hill  among  them, 
have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  in 
England  wheat  is  cultivated  so  as  to 
yield  about  thirty  bushels  an  acre,  altho 
the  soil  of  England  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion a  thousand  years  or  more.  Fourteen 
bushels  an  acre  have  been  the  average 
wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years.  Mr.  Hill  believes  that  the 
production  should  be  at  least  100  per  cent, 
greater.  It  must  be  greater  if  we  are  to 
rely  upon  our  own  sqil  for  wheat,  which 
is  the  grain  food  of  highly  civilized  people. 

"No  one  can  tell  at  this  time  whether 
the  promise  of  an  enormous  yield  of  wheat 
is  due  to  an  ephemeral  spurt  or  whether 
it  does  not  point  to  large  increase  in  the 
wheat  harvests  hereafter.  Of  course  cli- 
matic conditions  have  been  favorable,  altho 
this  is  not  believed  wholly  to  explain  the 
promise  of  a  great  increase.  This  promised 
harvest,  should  the  promise  be  realized, 
will  be  of  very  beneficial  influence  in  stimu- 
lating business  and  in  its  effect  upon  our 
money  markets.  It  should  provide  a 
greater  surplus  for  exportation  than  any 
that  we  have  had  in  recent  years.  It 
should  serve  considerably  to  increase  our 
visible  trade  balance." 

The  influence  such  a  crop  is  likely  to 
exert  on  general  trade  and  transportation 
interests  is  discust  by  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  who  raises  the  question 
whether  this  crop  is  likely  to  supersede 
politics,  legislation,  and  the  Mexican 
situation  as  an  influence  for  prosperity. 
He  recalls  past  experiences  with  bumper 
crops  as  follows: 

"In  the  twenty-five  years  before  1913 
we  had  half  a  dozen  [wheat  crops  of  a 
sensationally  record-breaking  sort.  One 
was  harvested  in  1891,  when  the  crop  stood 
200,000,000  bushels  above  the  year  before 
and  111,000,000  over  the  previous  maxi- 
mum. It  was  the  year  after  London's 
'Baring  panic';  our  own  markets  were 
overstrained  and  our  currency  disordered 
in  a  way  that  made  serious  trouble,  two 
years  later.  Yet  the  great  wheat  crop  of 
1891  for  nearly  a  year  completely  reversed 
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100%  Safety  and  6%  Interest 


Don  t  compromise  on  safety.  Make  sure  the  invest- 
ment you  are  considering  is  100  per  cent  solid  and  sound. 
The  safety  01  your  funds  is  all-important. 

After  you  satisfy  the  strictest  requirements  of  safety 
— and  not  till  then — consider  the  rate  of  interest.  If 
you  get  d°/o  with  safety,  you  are  doing  well.  You 
have  a  good  investment. 

We  offer  a  variety  of  thoroughly  safeguarded  first 
mortgage  serial  bonds,  netting  the  investor  G>°/o.  They  are 
in  convenient  denominations — $  1  00,  $500,  $  1 ,000,  $5,000. 

These  bonds  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  an 
organization  with  an  experience  or  32  years,  during  which  time 
no  investor  has  ever  suffered  loss  or  either  principal  or  interest 
on  any  security  purchased  or  this  House.  W e  have  bought  them 
with  our  own  funds;  we  nave  surrounded  tnem  with  thorough 
safeguards;    and  we   recommend   them    to    the    investing   public. 

Call  or  Write  for  Circular  No.  546-F. 

S  .W.  Straus  &  Go. 


INCORPORATED 


JANKERS 


NE  WALL  STREET  T/Jiij 
NEW  YORKoT-^- 


fi%7 

U  Sure  I 


When  you  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage  on  Im- 
proved Georgia  City  or  Farm  Property,  you  take  as 
little  chance  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  receive 
from  §io  to  Vfo  and  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving 
it  regularly.  Your  principal  is  amply  protected. 
Let  us  send  you  our  list  of  Loans  and  some  very  interesting  and  re- 
liable literature.  Our  advertising  has  appeared  in  Literary  Digest 
for  two  years.  Sessions  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Marietta,  Ga. 


You  Will  Make  The 
Best  Investments 

if  you  purchase  securities  which 
have  met  the  very  exacting  require- 
ments of  ably  managed  institutions 
and  of  trustees,  provided  such  se- 
curities can  be  had  at  really  at- 
tractive figures. 

Conditions  at  present  in  the  politi- 
cal and  business  world  are  such 
that  many  of  the  most  dependable 
bonds  maybe  obtained  on  a  particu- 
larly attractive  basis. 

An  example  is  a  bond  described 
in  Circular  EL- 88  which  'will 
be    sent     to    those    interested. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,        New  York 
105  So.  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Baltimore 
London,  Eng. 


Examining  43,337  Estates   \ 

revealed  the  fact  that  41,329  left  less 
than  $5,000.  Many  substantial  estates 
have  been  built  up  by  investments  in  our 

6%  Farm  Mortgages 

on  productive  Northwest  farm  lands. 
"We're  Right  on  the  Ground"  and  famil- 
iar with  all  details.  We  have  operated 
for  thirty  years  without  a  loss  to  a 
client.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  A  and 
current  list. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

(iltl.VU  VOBKS,    V.  D. 

Est.  1883        Capital  and  Surplus,  $400,000 


pov£ 


6^IKC0ME 
INSURED 


1  ^J  This  Picture 

U^*^        Booklet 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  invest 
your  savings  and  he  insured  that  yon 
will  get  yowr  interest  and  principal 
right  on  the  dot. 

It  will  also  tell  you  about  "Down 
South"  Municipal,  Timberland  and 
Farm  Mortgage  Bonds  which  you  can 
buy  in  $100  and  $500  pieces  for  cash 
or  on  installments. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  113-K 

Mortgage  Securities  (o. 
CAPITAL  PAID  Sj  IN    S60O.OOO.     V 

P.  M-  SAUNDERS.  PRESIDENT-  LEVERING  MOORE,  ACTIVE  VICE  PRES. 

Whitney- Central  Bldg.  New  Orleans. 


THi:    LITERARY    DIGEST 


Max    SO,    l!»U 


Judicious   Investors 

are  buying  now  high  grade 
bonds  to  yield  from  4 '  /  <  to 
5 '  •_''  i .  A  few  years  ago  such 
bonds  returned  only  4'  <  to 
4V  The    best    of    these 

bonds  merit  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Low  prices  and  adequate  security 
make  certain  of  these  investments 
very  attractive.  You  will  find  our 
current  list  of  offerings  contains 
many  helpful  suggestions. 

Circular  J -4 1  Sent  on  Request 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

The  Rookery  1 4  Wall  St      III  Devonshire  St. 

Chicago  New  York         Boston 


DANFORTH 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

fQ  Will  bear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion.   Our  territory  is  limited 
to  localities  where  values  are 
tried  and  permanent. 
Fifty-six  years'  experience  in 
lending  on  farm  lands  without 
the   loss   of   a    single   dollar 
means  something  to  persons 
who  want  sate  investments. 
//  rite  for  our  tiew  List  of  Mortgages  No.  JO. 
A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.1858 
WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  1%  &  U 

invested  in  first  mortgnges  in  Oklahoma 
City  improved  real  estate.  We  have  never 
had  a  loss.   Interest  paid  promptly.  Value 
of   property   three  times  amount  of  loan. 
Write  for  free  booklet  describing  our  busi- 
ness   and   list  of   loans.      We  have   loans  of 
I160.0U  to  $10,000  00. 

Aurellus-Swanson  Co. 

31  State  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


*}■  ejfife  i 


1st  FARM  MORTGAGES 

f\f\f  unaffected  by  unfavorable  money  condi- 

p%Ov~k  U""H '"  '''  onomic  disturbances,  secured  by 

I  yfl  Improved  and  producing  farms  in  selected 

^"  '  and  1 1 r  r . \  «-n  Kctions  of  the  richest  farming 

INJ  E  T  lands  in  this  country,  afford 

SAFETY,  STABILITY,  SIX  PER  CENT 
AM)  SATISFACTION 

Our  Rcconl  o(  forty  three  yean  prqvea  the  reliability 
meal .    All  mn  loan     in'  made  writ  li  our  own 
fund  ,  after  the  most  rigid  inspection  by  our  own  salaried 
examiners.  We  guarantee  all  tlUi  statement 

inr*.  e<f  by  our  examiners. 

Onr  Service  relieves  the  inv<   ■■,,  ol  .ill  ■  .m- in  connec- 
tion .■.  it  1 1  his  i  nvesl  mi-nt .   Freeol  i  harge,  we  attend  to 
nil  details  ol  collei  lion  and  n  mittance,  taxes  and  inaur- 
;m<  e.     We  maintain  the  same  degree  ol  i  are  ;ii 
■  i  to  tin  •  ii  tiiiiH  i  thai  i    exert  - 
making  t  he  loan. 

:-.r  i. hi  latest  list  -it  Mnrti-  implete  Lnfor- 

iii.itinii  tiiiin  hed  concerning  an)  di    Iredloan 

MAXVVI  I  I     IN\  I  S  I  MENT  COMPANY 

KktHblishi-il  1K7I 

1  '<<»''  H.iii  ninifi   Ate.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


the  situation;  it  was  a  season  of  sharp 
recovery. 

"In  1898  \\f  were  plunged  in  tin-  Span- 
ish War;  of  our  great  corporations,  a 
good  part  bad  been   bankrupted   in    L893 

and  bad  just  emerged  from  reorganiza- 
tion. Just  then  came  the  second  'bum- 
per wheal  crop'  of  the  period.      The  yield 

ran  145,000,000  bushels  beyond  1897  and 
04.0<K),ooo  beyond  the  previous  high  rec- 
ord. Following  a  famine  year  in  Europe, 
it  started  the  ball  of  prosperity  rolling,  even 
before  the  Spanish  War  was  over. 

"In  HM)1  the  huge  stock-jobbing  boom 
had  been  violently  arrested,  first  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  panic  in  May.  then  by 
the  corn-crop  failure  in  July  and  August, 
then  by  MoKinley's  assassination  in 
September.  Many  people  expected  an 
immediate  financial  reaction.  Hut  we 
raised  a  wheat  crop  73,000,000  bushels 
above  any  previous  harvest;  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  boom  continued,  and 
the  reckoning  did  not  come  until  1903. 

"The  year  1906  was  a  year  of  prodigious 
strain  on  capital,  with  credit  close  to 
the  breaking-point;  the  year  1909  came 
in  close  sequence  to  the  great  panic  of 
the  decade.  But  in  each  year  the  twelve- 
month came  to  its  end  witli  great  indus- 
trial activity,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
important  reason  was  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  each  year  rose  to  heights  never 
approached  at  any  other  season  except 
1901.  The  bumper  wheat  crop  of  1912 
repeated  the  story,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  undoubted  trade  revival  of  the  har- 
vest months. 

"Of  1913,  when  all  of  these  other  wheat 
yields  were  surpassed,  yet  when  pros- 
perity certainly  did  not  follow,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  draw  conclusions.  The  corn 
crop  shortage  was  a  serious  offset;  the 
condition  of  financial  Europe  perhaps  a 
greater  one.  Now,  however,  comes  the 
prospect  of  another  and  an  even  larger 
yield,  and  the  precedent  of  1913  must  at 
least  be  measured  against  the  precedents 
of  1912,  1909,  1906,  1901,  1898,  and  1891." 


NEW  HAVEN  EARNINGS  LOOKING  UP 

The  earnings  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
in  recent  weeks  have  shown  "  a  distinct 
upward  trend,"  according  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  While  the  road  will  not 
earn  its  quarterly  dividend  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  it  "will  have  a 
surplus  over  charges."  In  April  it  made 
a  gain  in  gross  of  about  $100,000.  Because 
of  economies  practised  it  is  believed  that 
the  net  corporate  income  for  that  month 
will  exceed  the  amount  for  last  year  by 
$250,000.  Other  items  of  interest  in  New 
Haven's  finances  are  presented  as  follows: 

"At  the  end  of  March,  New  Haven  had 
a  deficit  after  charges  of  $870,629,  repre- 
senting a  decrease  as  compared  with  last 
year  of  $4,700,000.  With  earnings  on  last 
year's  Level  and  other  tilings  being  equal 
during  the  next  quarter,  N< rw  Haven 
would  have  B  surplus  after  charges  of 
$2,500,000. 

"Other  things  will  not  be  equal,  for   the 

Boston    Railroad    Holding  Co.   guaranty 

will  be  $615,000  larger.  New  York, 
Westchester  ev  Hoston  guaranty  will  be 
$86,2(H)  larger,  Hoston  &  Albany  agree- 
ment $103,100  larger,  and  dividend  on 
Ontario  &  Western  slock  $583,200  smaller. 
New  England  Navigation  Co.  dividend, 
tho  it  receive  $1,600,000  from  the  Con- 
aecticul  Co.,  will  be  $2.r>.r>,0O0  smaller,  ami 
Rhode  Island  Co.  dividend  $100,000 
smaller,  a  total  of  $2,043,000.  The  pros- 
pect La  tor  a  surplus  over  charges  of  $.r>oo,- 
000  lor  the  year.  Any  improvement  in 
net   railroad  earnings  will  be  additional. 


Investment  Problems 

With  an  adequate  sta- 
tistical bureau,  a  compre- 
hensive reference  library, 
and  a  corps  of  competent 
experts,  our  Bond  De- 
partment is  equipped  to 
solve  your  investment 
problems,  and  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service. 

Send  for  our  General  Invest- 
ment   Circular     No.   E  540. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,     $30,000,000 
Assets  over  -         $200,000,000 


n 


PHYSICIANS  rzxsz 

at  profitable  rates,  should  have  their  names 
added  to  our   mailing   list.     No  Charge. 

Hennepin  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


The  Financial  World 

"THE  INVESTOR'S  BIBLE" 

Fearless,  Frank,  Honest.  Each  Issue  full 
of  crisp,  readable  articles  of  week's  financial 
events.    Send  10  cents  for  copy  to-day. 

Financial   World,    18    B*way.    N.  Y. 


BUY 
AND 
SELL 


STOCKS 


WITH 
OPEN 
EYES 


There  is  a  cause  for  every  effect.  Every  major  rise 
and  fall  in  the  price  of  stocks  is  merely  an  effect  of 
underlying  economic  causes  which  reveal  themselves 
to  the  careful  observer  in  the  current  statistics  of 
interest  rates,  bank  clearings,  deposits,  loans  and 
reserves,  building  operations,  volume  of  bond  transac- 
tions, changes  in  commodity  prices,  and  in  the  prices 
and  production  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  etc.  These  and 
other  barometers  of  trade  are  the  forecasters  of  the 
stock  market.  Their  daily  readings  are  chronicled  by 
the  public  press,  but  in  order  to  interpret  their  pro- 
phetic meaning  you  must  compare  present  with  past 
readings  covering  a  period  of  many  years,  and  correlate 
these  readings  with  the  past  movements  of  stocks. 

Rational  Stock  Speculation 

VOLUME  I 
By  WALTER  T.  RAY,  Sututicim 

Is  a  clear,  logical  and  unbiased  exposition  of  the 
causes  which  at  once  produce  and  forecast  the  rise 
and  fall  of  stock  prices.  By  means  of  curves  on 
logarithmic  paper  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  rise  and 
fall  of  thirteen  of  the  most  dependable  barometers  ol 
trade  covering  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  forty  years. 
The  prophetic  relation  of  these  curves,  with  their 
peaks  and  hollows,  is  clearly  shown  in  referei 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  stocks,  including  rails 
and  industrials.  The  statistics  on  which  these  1  harts 
are  based,  are  derived  from  official  reports  of  the 
Government  and  other  standard  authorities. 

The  book  is  indispensable  to  the  buyer  and  seller 
df  stocks,  as  well  as  to  bankers,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  all  investors.  Fresh  from  press,  it  brings 
statistics  up  to  date.  Printed  on  heavy  book  paper, 
in  large,  readable  type.  84  pp.,  15  full-page  plates, 
treating  thirtei  1  of  subjects, 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.    Address 

COASTAL  PUBLISHING  BUREAU,    NORFOLK,  VA. 
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Neckbands  that 
don't  tighten  up 

mean  comfort  and  long 
service.  A  shirt  may  fit 
when  new,  but  if  the  neckband 
shrinks  you  come  to  hate  that 
shirt  and  dodge  wearing  it. 


are  made  with  pre-s/irunk  neckbands  and 
remain  comfortable.  They  are  accurate 
in  pattern  and  cut,  measure  true  to  size 
mark,  and  are  worn  with  same  size  collar. 

Guaranteed  fit.  color  and  wear 


At  your 
dealers 


QflW™  $f.50  up. 


"Write  us  for  "Ethics  of  a  Gentleman's 
Dress"  and  catatog  of  Emery  shirts. 

W  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro. ,  Makers,  Philadelphia 

Offices  also:   New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 


Do  Your  Printing*! 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
outfits,  samples.  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Q%  SAFE,  MARKETABLE 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 
GOLD  BONDS 

secured  by  new  high  class  apartment 
buildings  located  in  the  most  select  resi- 
dential districts  of  Chicago.  Trust  Com- 
pany certifies  to  the  validity  of  the  bonds. 
Our  bond  issues  are  guaranteed  First  Lien 
Mortgages.  Bonds  are  in  denominations 
of  $100,  $300,  $500  and  $1000. 

Illustrated  circulars  for  the  asking. 

OUR  5V2%  AND  6% 
FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

are  secured  by  properties  valued  at  not  less 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  mortgages. 
This  feature  assures  absolute  safe  invest- 
ments. Guaranty  Policy  with  every  mort- 
gage. Investors  should  send  for  our  book- 
let. Valuable  information  about  bonds 
and  mortgages. 

COCHRAN  &  McCLUER 
38  N.  Dearborn  St.       Chicago,  Illinois 


"It   is   not  expected    that   income   will 

cover    the    dividend    of    1  '  •_>    per    cent.,    or 

$2,355,000,  declared  after  I  lie  beginning  of 
this  liscal  year  and  before  Chairman  Elliott 

took   office.      The  most   hopeful   concede  ;i 

deficit  after  dividends  of  $1,250,000  for 

the  year. 

New  Haven's  March  gross  decreased 
$100,000,  or  3 !  ■>  per  cent,  from  the  same 
month    a    year    ago,    compared    with    a 

decrease  of  $2,600,000,  or  5  per  cent,  for 
the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1011. 
March  proportion  of  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  to  gross  was  80  per  cent.,  com- 
pared with  slightly  more  than  SI  per  cent. 
in  March,  1013.  This  improvement  was 
continued  in  April. 

"The  New  England  Steamship  Co.  had 
an  exceedingly  bad  month  in  March, 
partly  accounted  lor  by  the  weather  and 
somewhat  due  to  the  fact  that  Easter  came 
in  April  this  year  and  in  March  in  1913. 
Proportion  of  operating  expenses  and 
taxes  to  gross  was  111  per  cent.,  compared 
with  less  than  82  per  cent,  last  year,  and 
gross  fell  off  $125,000.  Nevertheless,  the 
N.  E.  S.  S.  Co.  is  expected  to  reduce  last 
year's  deficit  of  $355,070  to  around 
$200,000. 

"The  Connecticut  Co.  reported  $6,275 
gain  in  net  corporate  income.  At  the 
end  of  March  this  company's  net  corporate 
income  was  $105,000  behind  last  year's. 
April,  however,  proved  a  better  month  and 
brought  the  company  at  the  end  of  ten 
months  to  a  par  with  last  year's  balance 
for  dividends. 

"The  Rhode  Island  Co.,  which  repre- 
sents the  trolleys  in  that  State,  not  only 
had  a  bad  month  in  March  with  an  in- 
creased deficit  after  charges  of  $40,000,  but 
its  net  corporate  income  for  nine  months 
ended  March  31  was  $373,000  behind  last 
year's.  A  year  ago  this  company  paid 
dividends  of  $581,130,  but  may  not  have 
a  balance  for  dividends  this  year  of  more 
than  $250,000. 

"New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston 
gained  $100,000  gross  in  the  nine  months 
ended  March  31,  but  failed  to  meet 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  in  that 
period  by  nearly  $150,000.  The  decrease 
in  its  deficit  after  operating  expenses  and 
taxes  of  $79,000  amounts  to  approximately 
333^  per  cent.  The  Westchester's  deficit 
for  the  year  after  charges,  including  in- 
terest on  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  New 
Haven,  is  expected  to  amount  to  about 
$1,300,000  compared  with  $1,406,000  last 
year." 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


What  the 
Bond  Buyer 
Has  a  Right 

to  Expect 

In  Addition  to  Reason- 
able   Interest    Return 

1 .  The  assurance  of  ample  security 
behind  his  bonds  through  recom- 
mendation by  a  reputable  invest- 
ment banker. 

2.  A  comprehensive  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  physical  and 
financial  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty, based  upon  the  investiga- 
tions of  experts. 

3.  Regular  and  prompt  interest 
payments  at  stipulated  rates  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  bonds. 

4.  The  return  of  the  full  face  value 
of  the  bonds  at  maturity. 

5.  A  reasonable  market  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  market  con- 
ditions. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
latest  appraisal  of  the  property 
upon  request. 

7.  Assurance  of  a  conservative  ratio 
of  bonded  indebtedness  to  value 
of  properties  mortgaged. 

8.  Assurance  of  sufficiency  and  le- 
gality of  franchise  and  mortgage 
provisions,  through  competent 
legal  opinion. 

9.  A  sufficient  margin  of  safety  in 
earnings. 

Send  for  our  Circular  DI5,  entitled  "How  to 
Select  a  Good  Bond.  "  This  circular  covers  in 
greater  detail  man])  of  the  points  mentioned  above. 

N.W.Halsey&Co. 


NEWJYORK 
49  Wall  St. 

CHICAGO 

La  Salle  and  Adamt  Sts. 

BALTIMORE 

Muneey  Building 

London,  Halsey  &Co.,  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1421   Che.tnut  St. 

BOSTON 
HaUey  &Co.,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

Geneva,  Switz. 


THE  BEST   LIGHT 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt. 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street,  Canton,  O. 
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,  ThisYear-Take  aVacation 
\  With  Nature 


U 


— the  Famous 
Great  Lakes  Trip 

Get  back  that  surplus  vim  the 
winter's  work  cost  you  by 
spending  your  vacation  with 
Nature — in  the  cool,  invigora- 
ting Great  Lakes  air — aboard  the 

"NORTH  LAND" 

The  Floating  Palace  of  the  Great  Lakes 

The  "North  Land"  plying  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  has  no  superior  on 
the  Great  Lakes — it  equals  ocean  liners 
for  palatial  equipment,  elegance  of  ap- 
pointments and  excellence  of  cuisine. 

First  sailing  of  the  S.  S.  "North  Land" 
from  Buffalo  for  Chicago,  Wednesday, 
June  17.  Returning,  first  sailing  from 
Chicago,  Saturday,  June  20.  Stops  made 
en  route  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac 
Island,  Harbor  Springs  and  Milwaukee  in 
both  directions. 

The  "North  Land"  will  leave  Buffalo 
every  Wednesday,  returning  from  Chicago 
every  Saturday  thereafter  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

Optional  arrangement  —  all  through 
tickets  reading  via  rail  lines  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  in  either  direction 
good  via  S.  S.  "North  Land"  upon  slight 
additional  payment. 

Double  the  pleasure  of  your  vacation 
by  seeing  Glacier  National  Park,  too,  this 
summer. 

Complete  folder,  minutely  describing  the  trip,        J: 
is  awaiting  a  word  from  you.  Askusabout  the 
Glacier  National  Park  trip,  too.  Write  today  to 

NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

S.  LOUNSBERY,  G.P.A.,    1184  Broadway.    New  York 

C.  W.  PITTS,  Gen.  Agent,  210  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

"In  All  the  World  So  Trip  Like  This" 
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The  Altitude  Makes  It  Cool 
All  Summer  Long  at 
Grove   Park   Inn 

The    Finest    Resort    Hotel    in   the  World 

Absolutely  Fireproof  Open  all  the  Year 

When  it's  90'  in  the  North  it's  barely  70  in 
Asheville.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  Inn  — 
full  of  rest  and  comfort.  Water  from  slopes 
of  highest  mountain  east  of  Rockies.  Milk 
and  cream  from  Hiltmore  Dairies.  Finest 
jrolf  links  in  South  adjoin  hotel.  Write  for 
Booklet  "A"  and  special  summer  rates. 
GROVE  PARK  INN  Asheville,  N.  C. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

hi  pagi  1333) 

is  helped  From  the  '"wire"  and  stands  on  a 

plank  platform,  which  is  arranged  for  the 

heavy  work  which  must  be  done  in  mid-air. 

The  reeling  which  overcomes  the  visitor 

on  his  first  \  isit  is  explained  by  scienl  ists  as 
due  to  the  force  of  gravity  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  weight  to  the  earth  below.  The 
loft  men  saj  thej  never  have  the  desire  to 
jump. 

"Those  men  can  look  at  the  ground 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  building  and 
never  feel  the  slightest  uneasiness,"  said 
the  foreman.  "If  they  did  they  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  for  tin  \  would  be  in 
the  way." 

The  plan  followed  in  breaking  in  a  new 
man  to  high  construction  is  "going  up  with 
the  work."  From  day  to  day  as  the  build- 
ing goes  up,  the  workman  does  not  notice 
the  change  in  the  height.  It's  all  in  becom- 
ing used  to  it,  the  loftmen  say.  After  a 
man  is  in  the  work  for  a  time  he  feels  as 
safe  up  there  as  he  did  when  on  the  ground. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Never  Again. — "  Are  you  the  same  man 
who  ate  my  mince  pie  last  week?  " 

"  No,  mum.    I'll  never  be  th'  same  man 


again 


-Neiv  York  Mail. 


Awkward.  —  Normandie  —  "  Can  you 
dress  within  your  income?  " 

Bartram — "  Yes,  but  it's  like  dressing 
in  an  upper  berth." — Pennsylvania  Punch 
Bowl. 


Not    Alone.—  Figg— "  The   way    of    the 

transgressor  is  hard." 

Fogg — "  Yes;   but   the   trouble   is   it   is 
generally     hard     on     somebody     else." 
Boston  Transcript. 


Outward  Bound.—  "  Have  you  an  open- 
ing here  for  me?  "  asked  the  assertive 
young  man. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  capitalist.  "  It's 
right  behind  you." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Sweet  Repose. — "  Did  the  husband  of 
that  militant  suffragette  who  was  always 
longing  for  peace  ever  find  it?  " 

"  He  has  found  comparative  peace.  He 
is  with  the  army  in  Mexico." — Houston 
Post. 


Thoughtful. — "  By  the  way,"  said  Mrs. 
De  Style. 

"  Yes?  " 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  poor  person  who 
would  care  for  a  discarded  lorgnette?  " — 
Puck. 


Budding  Etymologist. — "  Now,  boys," 
aid  the  schoolmaster,  "  1  want  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  word  '  stan  '  at  the 
end  of  a  word  means  '  the  place  of.'  Thus 
we  have  Afghanistan  —the  place  of  the 
Afghans;  also  Hindustan  —  the  place  of 
the  Hindus.  Can  any  one  give  another 
example?  " 

Nobody  appeared  very  anxious  to  do  so, 
until  little  Johnny  Snaggs,  the  joy  of  his 
mother    and    the    terror    of    the    cats,    said 

proudly : 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  can.  Umbrellastai,  the 
place  for  umbrellas."      Tit-Hits. 


Both  a  desk  and  table  that 
may  be  used  independently. 
Cover  the  table  with   books, 
but  the  desk  is  still  ready — at 
your   service  by  pulling   out   a 
drawer.      Pens,    stationery,    etc., 
always  at  hand  and  the  inkwell  is 
of  a  type  which  cannot  easily  be 
<  Uried  a  v. 

The  Desk  Table 
With  The  Metal  Slides 

A  design  in  every  wood  and  finish.    A 
style  for  every  room.    For  sale  only  by 
leading    furniture    dealers.       If     your 
dealer  does  not   carry  them,  write   us 
for  booklet  3 1 .  showing  our  complete 
line.    Also   send    us   name  of  your 
dealer. 


No.  267 

by 

four 
1  paU-nts 


II. 


Wolverine  Mfg.  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


hr  Largest  Parlor  and  Library 
Table  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


The 


Off,0"* 


GrApe 

Handy  for  Desk  or  Home 

NATURE'S    FOOD" 


in  Capsule  Form. 


The  first  pressing  of  an  Italian  Olive  Fruit,  espe- 
cially selected  and  tested  in  our  laboratory  for  its  su- 
perior quality.  Olive  Oil  Grape  stimulate  the  appetite, 
enrich  the  blood  and  ward  off  disease.  Their  constant 
use  gives  a  clear  complexion  and  robust  health.  All 
first-class  druggists  sell  them  or  you  can  order  direct 
from  the  laboratory. 

24  for  25  cents.  100  (or  $1.00 

Literature  free  upon  application 

GRAPE    CAPSULE    COMPANY 
1 08  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Ricinol-Grape  Castor  Oil 


COLORADO 

For  YourVacation — Board  $7.00  to 
$10.00  per  Week 


Do  little  mistakes  and  little  troubles 
nearly  drive  you  distracted?  A  short  va- 
cation in  wonderful  Colorado  will  put  you 
up  to  par  again. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  soothing  than 
a  trip  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines'  "Rocky 
Mountain  Limited"— every  morning  from 
Chicago  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Pueblo. 

None  of  the  annoyances  of  ordinary 
travel— your  comfort  and  ease  is  looked 
after  by  courteous  employes.  They  are 
there  to  see  that  you  have  a  pleasant  trip. 
Steel  sleepers,  observation-club  car.  beau- 
tiful, diner. 

The  "Colorado  Flyer"  and  other  fast 
trains  on  convenient  schedules  every  day 
from  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Memphis.  Fin- 
est,  modern  all-steel  equipment. 

We  maintain  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  im- 
portant cities.  Our  represeniativcs  are 
travel  experts,  who  will  help  you  plan  a 
wonderful  and  an  economical  vacation, 
give  you  full  information  about  hotels, 
camps,  boarding  places,  and  look  after 
every  detail  of  your  trip. 

Write  today  to  L.  M.  Allen.  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  7-1   l.aSallc  Station,  Chicago. 

Low  fares  June  1  to  September  30. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS      Ch 


Mexico 


May  14. — General  Villa  is  reported  to  bo  before 

Saltillo. 
The    Federal    Army,   driven    from    Tampico, 

is   pursued    in    fragments    toward    San    Luis 

Potosi. 
The     hospital     ship     Solace,     with     wounded, 

arrives  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

May  16. — The  Mexican  Peace  Delegates  reach 
Washington.  Negotiations  are  threatened  by 
the  uncertainty  over  the  fate  of  Private  Parks. 

May    17. — Skirmishers    of    Villa's    army    open 
fighting  at  Saltillo. 
Mexicans   blow   up   a   high   bridge   near   Vera 
Cruz,  fearing  Funston's  advance. 

A  new  health  outpost  is  established  by  the 
United  States  Government  at  Tampico  "under 
Dr.  Guiteras. 

May  19. — Mexicans  report  that  Private  Parks 
was  executed,  but  authority  for  the  act  can 
not  be  traced. 

The  Constitutionalists  declare  they  will  allow 
no  interference  by  the  United  States  or  the 
mediators  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico 
or  in  the  selection  of  Huerta's  successor. 

Foreign 

'  May  14. — The  Vaterland,  the  world's  largest 
ship,  leaves  Cuxhaven  on  her  maiden  voyage 
to  New  York. 

The  Anglo-American  Exposition  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  London,  is  formally  opened. 

May  17. — The  report  of  a  $30,000,000  loan  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  to  the  Chinese 
Government  is  confirmed  in  London. 
The  American  delegates  arrive  in  Christiania 
to  take  their  part  in  Norway's  Centennial  of 
Independence,  and  are  received  by  King 
Haakon. 

May  19. — Marines  are  landed  from  the  inter- 
national fleet  at  Durazzo,  Albania,  for  the 
protection  of  Prince  William  of  Wied  from 
the  revolt  supposedly  started  by  Essad  Pasha. 

May  20. — Russian  astronomers  report  the 
discovery  of  a  large  unknown  comet,  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  14. — The  antitrust  legislation  is  blocked  by 
the  demands  for  exemption  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  National 
Grange. 

May  16. — President  Wilson  takes  part  in  the 
unveiling  and  dedication  of  the  statue  to 
Commodore  Jc/hn  Barry. 

The  President  requests  immediate  action  by 
Governor  Amnions  in  the  strike  situation  in 
Colorado. 

May  18. — The  Hay  Bill  providing  for  an  army 
aviation  corps  is  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  the  fight  for  the 
exemption  of  labor  from  the  antitrust  bills 
will  be  carried  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

May  20. — An  agreement  to  vote  on  the  tolls 
question  on  May  27  is  blocked  by  Senator 
McCumber,  of  North  Dakota. 

General 

May  14. — In  the  New  Haven  railroad  investiga- 
tion ex-President  Mellen  gives  startling  in- 
formation of  the  acquisition  of  the  Westchester 
road. 

G.  H.  Grosvenor,  director  of  the  National 
Geographical  Society,  declares  his  belief  in 
the  Roosevelt  river  discovery. 

May  15.— Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  Chicago, 
declines  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  pleading  pressure  of  personal 
mterests. 

May  17. — Four  men,  survivors  of  fifteen  who 
were  in  the  Columbian's  missing  boat,  are 
picked  up  at  sea  barely  alive,  by  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Seneca,  forty  miles  south 
of  Sable  Island. 

The  Balkan  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
presents  a  report  holding  all  the  Balkan 
nations  equally  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
of  the  war. 

MY    k9'_ Theodore  Roosevelt  arrives  in  New 

The  Ford  MotorCompany  declares  an  extra 
100  per  cent,  dividend  of  $2,000,000,  to  be 
divided  among  the  eight  stockholders. 

M^  *-20  T^aj01;  Hamrock,  of  the  Colorado 
National  Guard,  testifies  at  his  trial  that  he 
ordered  the  machine  gun  flred  at  the  tent 
colony  of  the  strikers,  but  denies  ordering 
the  tents  set  on  Are. 


This  Bulletin  shows  you 

How  to  get  Customers'  Statements  Out- 
On  Time  and  at  Less  Cost 


Thousands  of  business  houses  have 
helped  us  to  revise  this  Information 
Bulletin  (3d  edition) — told  us  how  they 
get  their  statements  out  on  the  first — 
how  they  cut  the  cost  of  getting  them  out 
— how  they  save  time,  and  clerk  hire. 

"Net  Profits"  nowadays  must  come  by 
economies  and  by  business  ingenuity. 
It  is  the  experience  that  if  you  get  your 
statements  all  out  on  the  "first,"  you  get 
them  paid  more  promptly.  You  have 
the  use  of  your  money  while  the  other 
fellow  is  still  sending  out  his  statements 
and  talking  about  "slow  collections." 
You    make    more   turnovers,    discount 


your  bills  more  easily,  and  borrow  less 
money — all  meaning,  greater  profits. 

Prompt  statements  mean  fewer  bad 
debts,  fewer  collections;  therefore, 
better  standing  at  your  bank. 

This  Bulletin,"Customers'  Statements," 
shows  how  successful  business  men  are 
saving  one-third  in  time  in  making  cus- 
tomers' statements  the  Burroughs  way; 
whether  they  get  out  thousands  of  state- 
ments, or  only  a  hundred.  There  is  no 
"new  system"  about  it.  You  won't 
have  to  change  your  present  office 
methods — they  will  simply  be  shortened. 
Send  for  this  new  Bulletin — Free. 


Send  me  a  copy  of  the  "Customers'  Statements' * 
Bulletin — Free. 

Next  time  your  representative  is  in  this  vicinity, 
I  will  also  be  glad  to  have  him  call  and  explain 
how  a  Burroughs  Statement  Machine  could  be 
profitably  applied  to  my  business. 


Name 

Firm 

Street 

City  and  State O.  K 

Burroughs    Adding    Machine    Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan         EuropTon?on^ocXn°gn  street 

Makers  of  adding  and  addinq-subtracting  bookkeeping  machines,  listing  and  non-listing  adding  and 

calculating  machines,  visible-printing  adding  and  calculating  machines — 86  different  models 

in  492  combinations  of  features — $150  to  $950  in  U.  S,    Easy  payments  if  desired. 


Delivered /o°c  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


CCUn  Ufl  UAUPV  but  write  today  for  our  bis 
vCHU  I1U  miinCI  1914  catalog  of  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 
D  |1  V  C  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
""'»  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  No  one  else  can 
— — — — — . ^^^—^^^—  offer  such  values  and  such 
terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without/tr8t  laming  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  D 172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KLI 


IIM 


for  use  in  the  Office,  the  Study,  the 
Library.  You  can  bind  your  own 
pamphlets,  magazines,  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  etc.,  both  easily  ana 
cheaply.  Sample  box  sent  postpaid, 
consisting  of  two  KLIPS  of  each  or 
7  SIZES  with  one  pair  of  Keys  for  75c. 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

WM.  M.  BELCHER,  301  Equitable Bldg. ,  Boston,  Mass. 

»  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  piumbing,    little  water 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  baths,  far  better  than  tin  tubs.     Lasts 

for  years.    Write  for  special  aeenta  offer  tnd  description. 

Robinson  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  12*    Vance   Street.    Xeledo.  0* 


Pick  Out  Your  Typewriter 


riiiiiTiiiitfnrTYnFi 

Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our  own  Fac- 
tories, and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $25  to  $65 

Smith  Premiers  $23  to  $60 

Underwoods  $35  to  $60 

L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50 
We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAS  WRITISG  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway.  5.Y. 
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days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  3%  days  at  sea, 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  {2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"         equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort— 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

una  with  private  batl  enger  decks,  s 

Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


,  .  ■■.  ■  -t  1 

:  Minn  .  4tll  IsJacksnn  Sti     Halifax,   N    v 
Minn..  424  W.  Supi  Onl     88  Kii 

t  Avenue  |  Qu  an  North  Dpt. 


214  Park  Building 
Montreal  Que    226  St  Jame 
Ottawa    Onl  ,  Russell  Bouse  Bl'k 
Winnipeg,  Man  .  588  N  Mam  St. 


Best  of  Europe— Italy  to  England 

June  24.     Party  of  cultured  people  for  in- 
telligent travel.    Modi  Booklet. 

Dr    Flick,  Prof.  Europe  Hist.,    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Naples,  Italy,  Grand  Eden  Hotel 

Moderate  charges.     Best  ol  comfort. 

garden.     Orange  and  lemon 


LONDON    HOTELS 


ST.  ERMINS  HOTEL 

At  The  Heart  of  London.  Inclusive  from  $3 
per  day.  Even  Modern  Comfort,  Bedrooms  with 
Private  Bath.  Steam  Heated.  Tariff  on  application  t.. 
the  Managi  si.  laaiea4!  Park.  London,  s.  w.,  or 
fr.ni  Literary  Digest  Travel  Bureau,  Hew  York. 


low  to  see 

zerland 


Plan  your  trip  nov 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 
Justsend  toe  postagefor 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 
241  fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Classified    Coin  inns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT?  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
I  Promptness  assured.      .Send 

f  ken  h  or  model  for  tree  search, 
Watson  L.  Coleman-.  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  NT  YOUR  IDEAS,  f ft  000  offered 
(or  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  lor 
rale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandlee  &  Chandi.ee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  940  F  Street,   Washington,   D.  C. 


IDEAS   WANTED.— Manufacturers    are 

writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.     3 

with  list  200 inventions  wanted  sent  free. 

Advice  Free.     I  get  patent  or  no  fee.     R.  B. 

Owen.  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KENNELS  AND  SUPPLIES 


GREAT     DANES 

The  King  of  Dogs  and  the  Best  of  Protectors 
It  family  unprotected.  Buy 
a  Groal  Dans  and  know  that  nil  will  be  well 
st  home  tit  jronr  absence.  Thi  G real  Pane, 
noted  f"r  generations  as  a  true  companion, 
.*.  bodj-gnard  snd  an  ornament  to  every 
homi  I  Dane  has  sliw>Kt  luimnn  inti  !- 
ligance  aii'l  is  affectionate  and  truitwozlhy 
i  t,  owner.  Guards  and  show  specimens 
for  ■  in-s. 

Ofilrit,  Deflrsae  KrnneN,  I.vnhrook,  I.onr  lilanil 


KENWYN   KOAT  KURE 
Mange,     Eczema    and     Kills    Fleas. 
50c  and  51  '"  parcel  post  prepaid. 

KENWYN  KLIKK  KOMPANY 
Point  New  Jersey 


PATENTS    SECURED   OR    FEE    RE- 

Tl'KNED.  Send  sketch  for  free  rerjort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  se:it  free.  ONE  MILLION 
1J<  (LEAKS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents seemed  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 

■s  :  simple  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions.'' 
"Patent  Buyers''  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co..  Patent  Attorneys, Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE 

ADIRONDACK  ESTATE 
Big  Moose  Lake.  1200  acres  in  virgin  timher 
including  Echo  Island  on  which  is  main  camp, 
choice  in  exclusiveness  and  appointment; 
three  side  camps  and  hunting  lodges,  several 
miles  of  lake  front;  seven  hour  through  Pull- 
man service  from  New  York;  for  a  gentleman 
or  a  Club:  on  sale  in  whole  or  in  part;  illus- 
trated descriptive  booklet  on  request. 
Whitaker  &  BoGARDUS,  Inc., 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

MONTICEIXO,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale  or  To  Let.— In  this  beautiful  Sulli- 
van County  town,  attractive  9  room,  de- 
tached dwelling  in  fine  restricted  neighbor- 
hood, all  improvements,  sleeping  porch, 
electric  lights,  variety  fruit  trees.  Would 
rent  furnished  for  Summer.  Address:  C.  H., 
P.  O.  Box  565,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  21  STATES, 
$10  to  $50  an  acre;  live  stock,  tools  and  crops 
often  included,  to  settle  quickly.    BigSpecial 
Bargain  List,  free.  E.  A.  St  rout  Farm  A 
Station  14,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Only  10  Days  to  Japan! 

17  Days  to  Manila 


Travel  on  the  Empress  of  Russia  or  Em- 
press  of  Vsia,  the  finest  -.hips  on  the  Pacific. 
Speed  and  the  short    Canadian    Pacific   Route 

make  the  voyage  a  record  breaker,  Round - 
trip  fare  to  Japan,  only  $300.  To  Manila. 
$337.50.  Diverse  route  privilege  allows  a  visit 
to  Honolulu.    Sail  from  Vancouver. 

Canadian  Pacific  offices  in  Yokohama,  Kobe. 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong  obtain  reliable  guides 
and  offer  every  assistance  to  our  passengers, 

Canadian  Pacilic  Empresses 

Equipment,  voyage  and  countru-^  visited  fully 
described  in  our  Trans-Pacific  folder  1  :. 

For    full   information    in    regard    to    Canadian 
Pacific  Oriental.   Australasian   and    Around  tin- 
World  Tours  apply  at  any  Canadian  Pa<  ifii 
or  address  11:11] 


C.  E.  BENJAMIN,  G.  P.  A.  Trans-Pacific  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal 


England  Holland 

4?  Travel   by    the  S 

FLUSHING  MAIL  ROUTE. 

Day  Service  via  Queenboro-Flushing. 

Night  Service  via  Folkestone-Flushing. 

Shortest  Channel  Crossing. 

Largest  Steamers. 


Fast  Through  Service  between 
London  and  Principal  Points  in 
Northern  and  Middle  Europe. 

Fast  Boat-trains  between  Flush- 
ing and  The  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
Cologne,  Hamburg,  Berlin.  Ores- 
den, Vienna,  Bale,  Tricst  .  etc. 


For  time  tables,  rates  and  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  American 
Agencv  of  the  Flushing  Line  and 
Netherland  State  Rys.,  334  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Useful  Map  of  Great  Britain  FREE 

Also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  on  the 

Great  Western  Railway 

of  England 

The  "Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
of  England.  From  Liverpool,  Plymouth, 
Fishguard, or  Bristol  visit  Historic  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  or  Wales,  Shakespeare's 
country,  etc.,  on  your  way  to  London. 
T.  katiliy,  u'ch.  agent,  Mil  5th  Att'liiir.  Vim  York 
R. H.Lea, Gen. Apt, 85  Adelaide  si.  K..  TorontoXan. 


A TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

U      Luxurious  Cars  for  Hire 
Finest  Service  in  Europe 
Inclusive  Rates.  No  Extras 
T  Routes    Compiled     (free)     for    Patrons 
Book  "32  Motor  Routes  Through  (it.  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  mailed  free  to  any  address 

OFraser,  McLean  Auto  Tours  &  Hire  Co. 
Hamburg-Amerika  House 
U  and  IS  Cockftpur  St.,     London.  S   W.,  Eng, 
or  fi Literary  Digest,  N.  Y. 


•  > 


the  Track  in  Europe" 

is  a  Free  Booklet  telling  about 
Auto-Tours  and  our  other 
novel  travel  plans.  INTER-TRAVEL, 
134  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  E.  ('.,  England. 


OFF 


ORIENT 


17th  ANNUAL   CRUISE, 

Feb.  14  ;  65  days,  $400  up, 
S.S. "Rotterdam"  (24,170 
Tons).  Stop-overs  ;  Paris  or  London,  1  week, 
$30.    F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg..,  N.  Y. 


IQUT       TRAVCC      C     TOOCTS        IN 


'SWEDEN  and  DENMARK  J 

SCArMDIIN/WI/Vr*  TRAVfL  HUKEAU 
IS  DROAOWAy,  OtNi,  ACENCV    WEWyORHCIT* 


The  City  with  the 
miraculous  waters 

S  hours  from  Paris  on  the 

Paris  -Lyon-  Med  iter  ranee  Ry,1 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Splendid  new  hotels  and  comforta- 
ble pensions  at  moderate  rates. 

A  vacation  spent  at  Vichy  costs 
less  than  at  any  good  resort  in  the 
United  States. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  and  information 
from 

P.L.  M.   GENERAL  AGENCY 
281  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


ENGLAND 
^SCOTLAND 


WEST  COAST  ROYAL   MAIL   ROUTE 

Shakespeare  Country 

Washington    Country 

Geo.  Eliot   Country 

Picturesque  North  Wales 

Beautiful  Lake  District 

"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 
The  Home  and  Haunts  of 

Scott  &  Burns 
Trossachs  &  Scenic  tours 

"BONNIE  SCOTLAND" 

Illustrated    literature,  maps   (free)  and  all 

Information.        American     <  .t  r  i , f    tlir 

London  North  Western  ani  ...  Rys. 

A.  G.  WAND,  Agent,  287D  Fifth  Ave.,N.Y. 


EUROPE  —  ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  June  27. 
Other  tours,  various   dues  and   routes, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 
AROUND    THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via    Siberia. 
Westward'and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  T0UR8 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Conejreitational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon!  Oakland, Oakland,  1 


A  Puzzler. — An  American  woman  made 
the  ascenl  of  Vesuvius  recently  with  a 
-mall  party  which  included  Mrs.  Conk, 
willow  of  the  famous  tourist  manager. 
The  display  within  the  crater  was  unusu- 
ally fine,  which  1  lie  American  at  dinner 
Bmilingly   attributed    to    the    presence   of 

Mrs.    Cook.       After    several     moments    of 

silence,  two  Englishmen  exclaimed  in  our 
breath,  "Bui  how  could  they  manage 
that?"     Youth's  Companion. 


Slight  Distinction. — Quickness  in  repar- 
tee has  been  credited  to  PaderewskL  A 
gentleman  once  introduced  the  pianist  to 
the  champion  polo-player  <>f  England,  and 

added:      'You    are    both    leaders    of    your 

separate  professions,  tho  they  are,  of 
course,  very  different." 

"Not    so    very    different,"    quickly    re- 

sponded    the   greal    pianist.      "My    new 

trie  nd  is  a  dear  soul  who  plays  polo, 
whereas  1  am  a  dear  Pole  who  plays  solo." 
—  Christian   I\<  i/isti  r. 


Explained.  MlSTRESS — "Are  you  mar- 
ried? " 

Applicant — "No'ni.  I  bumped  into  a 
door  !  " — Scribner's. 


Needless    to     Say. — Little     Willie — 
"  Pa,  what's  a  redundancy  of  expression?  " 

l\\      "  Using      more      words      than      are 

necessary  to  express  one's  meaning,  such 

as  '  wealthy  plumber. '  '  poor  poet,'  etc." 
pSo<  r<  </  //'  art  J\'i  rit  ir. 
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Send  for  the  Vacation  Book 

TUNA  FISHING !— ramey  fish  that  weiffh  from  4oo  lbs.  tol 
a  ton — caught  with  rod  and  line — you  feel  the  tug  and  thrill  of  it 
yourself  as  you  read  of  past  victories— salmon,  trout,  lake  fishing, 
SFJLKNJDIO  HUNTING— even  moose  and  bear— canoeing, 
Bailing  and  bathing  in  tidal  waters  protected  by  wonderful  sandy  beaches 
— hundreds  of  Inland  lakesa  pine-scented  woods  or  miles  of  se 
M()1)1CHN  IIOTFLs  .unit  ottages  at  every  stop— guides  to  take  you  into 
"old  world"  haunts  of  interest  and  curiosity — golf — horseback,  driving  1 

One  night's  voyage— Boston  to  Nova  Scotia 

Mail  your  address  and  we'll  gladly  send  free  this  booklet — it  will  tell  you  01 

m  this  vacation  paradise— of  the  night's  sail  on  the  luxurious  Boston-Yarmouth 

™   steamer — the  trip  over  Oct  in  Shore  route  to  old  historic  Cluster,  Jfclall- 

fiix,  etc.     Parlor  and  Dining  Servl<  e  throughout— leave  Boston  any  night 

except  Saturday — your  vacation  starts  when  you  take  the  boat — send  today" 

Halifax  &  South  Western  Railway 

P.  H..  Mooney,  G.  P.  A.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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UniversityTravel 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


The  best  touris  the  one  that  has  the  best  leader 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

Greece,     Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway.    Russia. 
The  Outdoor  Tour 
Italy  in    October. 
Frequent  Sailings,  Jane  6— September  19. 

The  l)ouble  Tour : 

The  Crimea,  Caucasus, 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan:  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 

The  Standard  Tour:  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31,  or  November  28, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May  for 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Special  Announcement   ready   now.      Write 
for  details. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Clark  Sets  the  Standard 

De  Luxe  tours  with  small  groups  and  keenly 
interested  directors  of  experience.  Features: 
(September  tour)  Palestine,  Siam,  Philip- 
pines; (October  tour)  "  Garden  of  Allah,'' 
Java;  (December  tour)  North  China,  Korea. 
Eastward  and  westward  tours.  Send  for 
program  and  arrange  for  interview. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York 

Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers*  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "The  Passport 
to  Comfortable  Travel." 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE 
Dept.  S,     15  William  Street,  New  York 
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TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70  to  S8IO 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248  Washington  St..  Boston;  1246  Broadway.  N.Y. 


ROYAL  TOURS  &L& 

Itle:il    Tours    to    Em-ope    with    special 
llecresitlonsil  features.    $440  up. 
ROYAL  TOURS,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

O  M  -A    (■  NAPLES 

J^tiilf     to  GLASGOW 
^^  First  cabin.    University  man 

leader.  Othertours.  The  shell  on  Parties, 
Box  X,  1049  Old  So.  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe 


EUROPEAN  TOUR:  June  16— Sept.  20 

■■MR.  and  MRS.  IYILF0RD  S.  CONKi  i\V  HB 
All  travel  First  Class.  Fiance.  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium.  England.  Anto Trips.  Manyun- 
nsual  places  visited.  $690.  Steamer  extra.  Write 
R.  T.  MOUNT.  27  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


OinaillSbLlMilLLfci 


Sail  in  May,  June,  July.  Best  routes,  best 
management,  best  testimonials,  and  lowest 
prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE  TOURS 
149Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  European  Trips  for  the  Rough  Season 
The  Quiet  Southern  Trad:  toAIgiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
south  in  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Regular  stops  at  AlgiersCNorth  Africa), 
Naples  (Italy),  Patras  (Greece) .Trieste 
(Austria — near  the  Tyrol),  Austrian 
Riviera,  Austro-Bohemian  Watering 
Places, and  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  six  days'  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Sight-seeing  trips  inevervport.Free  stopovers 

PHELPS    BROS.  &  CO.,  Gen.   Agts. 

13  Battery  Place.  New  York 


Tom's  forthe  Discriminating 

EUROPE 

Remarkable  General  Tours  and  Tours  to 
Special  Regions.  Small  Parties.  Fre- 
quent Departures. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  for  delightful  Tours  of 
Luxury  of  five  months  to  a  year.  Fre- 
quent departures,  August  to  January. 
The  One  Right  Way. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you  ? 
RAYMOND    &    WH1TCOMB    CO. 

Boston,  New  fork,  Phila.,  Chicago,  San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean    and    Northern    Countries 

Efficient  Management.    Small  Parties. 

PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

First  Class.    All  Expenses,  $1625 

THE    PILGRIM    TOURS 

3fl0  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Five  Scries  of  Spring 
and   Summer  Tours 
to  all   parts   of  the 
Continent.      Early   tours  via    Mediter- 
ranean.   Complete  range  of  routes  and 
fares.     Exclusive  features. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  de  Luxe,  4Sd  Annual  Series.    All 
the  best  routes.     Program  ready. 

Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Sth  Ave.,  New  York 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organizing  a  party.     Experienced  leaders. 

Established  I'lOO 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1137  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 

Asbury  Park 

SOLVES   AIJSlMMFItntomi^lS 

The  ideal  family  resort  of  America;  seashore  and 
country  ;  no  mosquitoes;  no  saloons:  200  hotels.  For 
booklet  send  stamp  to  Municipal  Information 
Bureau,  317  Boardwalk,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  tkak 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  2 10  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


19  hAV  All  Expense  $ 
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including  all  essential  expenses,  vis- 
iting Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  and  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, the  Norway  of  America. 
This  cruise  to  these  foreign  lands  on  the 
new  steamers  STEPHANO  and  FLORI- 
ZEL  of  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  the  most  novel,  delightful  and 
health-giving  vacation  you  ever  experienced. 
The  ships  are  built  especially  for  tourists;  are 
fitted  with  every  device  to  insure  safety. 

Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  and  sea  sports. 
No  hotel  billsortransfers.  Youliveon  theship. 
Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommo- 
dations during  June,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Send  now  for  handsome  booklet  67 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

VISIT  THE   COAST  OF  MAINE 
and  the  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

\rOU  can  cruise  for  a  week  within  the  Gulf  of  Maim   on  I 
American   Merchant  Ve    el  uperb    table    service      luxurio 

siatc-  rooms     \  i.-itin", 

The  Most  Wonderful  Vacation  Country  in  North  America, 

and    nevei    be   distant    by    more   than  a  day's    journey  from    New 

York  or  Boston. 

Big  new  steel  steamships  connect  New  York 
and  Boston  with  the  summer  resorts  of  Maine, 
New  Brunswick   and   the    Maritime    Provinces 

Your  choice  of  15  routes.    Total  2400  statute  miles.     Combine  1  be 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  travel  with  the  most  invigorating  vacation. 

Send  for  Booklet  B 

EASTERN  STEAMSHIP 
CORPORATION 

Pier  19,  No.  River,  New  York 
or  India  Wharf,  Boston 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

"  Washington     Irving" 

"  Hendrick  Hudson" 

"  Robert  Fulton  " 

"Albany" 

Service  daily  except  Sunday.  All 
through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  accepted.  Music;  restau- 
rant. Easy  connections  North.  East  and 
West.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated 
summer  literature. 

Hudson    River   Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 
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500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 

112-page  illustrated  brochure  with  in- 
formation regarding;  500  summer  resorts  in  Ver- 
mont and  shores  Lake  Champlain,  with  hotel! 
farm  and  village  home  accommodations.  Sent  on 
receipt  4c.  stamps  for  mailing.  Address  SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  11.  3S5  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Summer  In  Camp 

makes  the  ideal  vacation  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  close 
their  books  for  the  forthcom- 
ing months — in  fact,  for  all  of 
ns  who  are  making  plans  for 
the  season  of  relaxation. 

Irlthefreelifeof  mountain, 
woods,  or  seashore,  lies  the 
secret  of  a  vacation  that  will 
bring  contentment  and  re- 
newed energy  for  the  winter 
months. 

A  list  of  the  leading  camps 
appears  in  the  front  part  of 
this  issue. 

There  is  still  time  for  you 
to  select  a  camp,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  our  as- 
sistance. We  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  camp 
subject,  so  write  to  us  just 
where  you  wish  to  go  and, 
without  charge,  we  will  send 
full  particulars  to  you. 

Camp  Bureau        The  Literary  Digest 
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BY  SPECIALLY  CHARTERED 

S.S.LAPLAND 

28000 tons  displacement 

Largest  steamer  to  South 

America  thru  Panama  Canal 

CATE5  TOURS -Toledo.Ohlo 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  »T 


T°EUROPE$Anx> 

Via  Beautiful  St  Lawrence  Route.  Modern  ^^^Lm  mtm 
Boats  Excellent  Service. Booklet  Free  ^^^M  iit> 
D0NAlDSONLINEI83NoJ)earboniJtChica<oJI*  u_ 

hamburg/Camerican 

Largest  SS.Co^f  ^W.       442  SHIPS 

inthe      M  ^k       1,417,710 

•WORLD  M  ^        TONS 

TRAVEL 

BY 

World's  Largest 
Steamships  , 

"IMPERAT0R" 

and 

"VATERLAND" 

LONDON 
PARIS,  HAMBURG 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 
Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 
Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Two  Cruises 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days  each   cruise — 
$900.00  and  up 

Leaving  New  York,  January  16, 1915, 
by  S.  S.  CINCINNATI.  January  31, 
by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND.  Itinerary 
includes  San  Diego  and  Panama- 
Pacific  Expositions. 
Cost  includes  all  necessary  ex- 
penses afloat  and  ashore. 

Write  for  illustrated  book 
giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Boston. 

Pittsburgh,      Chicago,     New 

Orleans,    Minneapolis.    St. 

Louis,   San  Francisco 

Montreal 
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"GREAT 

Only  First  Class  Fhssenqers  Carried 
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Cool     Vacation 
Voyages 

Cruise  over  summer 
seas  in  a  luxurious 
WhiteShip.Seenew 
peoples— new  lands. 

Send  for  this  book 
that  gives  in  picture 
and  story  every 
detail  of  these  de- 
lightful cruises  on 
the   Spanish    Main. 

Your  address  on  a 
postal  brings  it,  if 
you  mention  this 
magazine. 

Plan  now  for  your 
vacation. 
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REDUCED  RATES 

FOR  SUMMER  CRUISES 
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JAMAICA.  HAVANA,  PANAMA  CANAL,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  COLOMBIAN  PORTS 
— cooler  in  summer  than  New  York — official  temperature  records  prove  this. 

Cruises  of  18  and  22  days.  Take  advantage  of  low  rates  to  visit  the  tropics. 
Hotel  rates,  carriage  hire,  souvenirs  are  much  lower  now  than  in  winter. 

Luxurious  comfort  on  Great  White  Fleet  Ships,  extra  large  staterooms, 
delicious  cuisine,  many  baths.    Make  the  ship  your  hotel  while  in  port. 

UNITED   FRUIT  CO.  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 


17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


Long  Wharf,  Boston 


630  Common  St.,  New  Orleans 


YOUR    SUMMER    VACATION     PLANS 

SECOND  to  the  pleasure  of  summer  travel  and  vacations  is  the  fun  of  planning 
your  trips  and  recreation.  This  is  the  time  to  give  this  pleasant  subject  serious 
consideration.  The  carefully  laid  out  trip,  the  thoroughly  investigated  resort, 
are  always  the  most  enjoyable. 

For  years  Literary  Digest  readers  have  been  so  accustomed  to  consulting  our 
pages  as  a  travel  and  resort  directory  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  remind 
them  of  this  source  of  travel  information. 

We  desire  at  this  particular  time  to  invite  their  attention  to  next  week's  issue, 
in  which  will  appear  our  annual  editorial  articles  on  "Vacation  Trips  in  America." 

In  our  April  4th  issue  we  published  articles  on  transatlantic  and  foreign  jour- 
neys. In  next  week's  issue  our  readers  will  find  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
most  attractive  American  summer  playgrounds,  with  supplemental  data  showing 
the  routes  to  all  important  vacation  centers. 

Leading  transportation   and    resort  advertisers  will   have   many  interesting  an- 
nouncements in  the  advertising  columns.    Use  this  and 
subsequent  issues  as  guides  for  your  summer  plans.         \\\f*  lit  fkTtJ\T\\J\(S€s^\ 


As  right  as  a  full  jeweled  watch 


Vest  Pocket 
KODAK 

with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens 


A  vest  pocket  camera  that  will 
really  go  in  the  vest  pocket — 
comfortably.  And  not  only  does  the 
Kodak  itself  go  in  the  pocket,  but  it 
is  self  contained,  carries  within  itself 
the  films  for  eight  exposures. 

A  lens  that  gives  microscopic  defi- 
nition and  has  speed  to  spare,  a  ball 
bearing  shutter  that  works  silently, 
accurately,  without  jerk  or  jar. 

In  this  camera  Kodak  simplicity 
and  the  utmost  convenience  are  com- 
bined with  an  optical  quality  that 
perfectly  meets  the  requirements  of 
those  who  demand  an  instrument  of 
the  highest  type. 


Price,  S12.0? 


//  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 
it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer'*,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


INDISPENSABLE 
To  Travelers  Abroad 

UNICODE  — The     Universal    Telegraphic 
Phrase  Book.      Pocket  Edition.      Cloth,  75c 

A  Code  of  Cypher  Words 

for  All  Purposes.     In  its 

1 13th  Thousand. 

FRENCH    CONVERSATION    for  Eng- 

li  h  Travelers.      Pocket   Edition.      Leather. 

Postpaid 50c 

GERMAN  CONVERSATION  for  Eng- 
lish   Travelers.      Pocket   Edition.      Leather. 

Postpaid 50c 

Three  dainty,  indispensable  books 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY   DIGEST 

Publwhcd  by  Kunlc  &  WaRnalls  Company  (Adam  W.  Wagnalls.  Pr«.;  Wilfred  J.   Funk.  Vice-Pre..;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy.  Trea..;  William  Neiiel,  Src'y).  354    360  Fourth  Ave..  New  Vorl 
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THE   THREE    PROGRAMS    OF   LABOR 


1\BOR  LEADERS  AND  .MUTATORS  are  sometimes 
vaguely  lumped  together  in  the  minds  of  those  who  can 
■"*  see  no  possible  good  in  either.  But  an  occasional  incident 
or  utterance  shows  how  highly  antagonistic  the  various  labor 
movements  often  are  to  one  another.  And  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations,  which  is  seeking  "to  discover 
the  underlying  causes  of  industrial  unrest,"  and  "to  agree  upon 
remedies  of  a  constructive  nature,"  thinks  it  valuable  at  the 
start  to  get  the  differing  labor  leaders  to  state  their  platforms 
in  their  own  words.  In  order  to  do  so  the  better,  it  has  not 
only  listened  to  the  direct  statements  given  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings in  New  York,  but  has  also  allowed  these  representatives 
to  subject  one  another  to  cross-examination  as  to  their  motives, 
means,  and  purposes.  The  New  York  dailies  have  been  printing 
at  some  length  the  testimony  thus  secured,  and  some  of  them 
pay  editorial  tribute  to  its  value.  It  is  clear  enough  to  the  New- 
York  Commercial  that  "the  labor-unionist  is  as  far  away  from 
the  I.  W.  W.  or  the  Socialist  as  is  capital  itself,  according  to  the 
claims  regarding  the  position  of  capital  set  up  by  all  three." 
As  this  conservative  financial  newspaper  understands  them,  "the 
labor  leaders  fear  that  the  Socialists  will  capture  their  organiza- 
tion and  use  it  for  political  purposes,  and  the  I.  W.  W.'s  fear 
that  the  Socialists  and  the  labor-unions  will  endeavor  to  sustain 
some  form  of  government,  whereas  they  themselves  wish  to  sub- 
stitute absolute  anarchy  for  the  existing  social  order."  Or  one 
might  picture  the  three  armies  as  moving  along  different  roads, 
in  the  same  direction,  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  three  generals 
tixt  on  goals  at  varying  distances  ahead. 

In  the  statements  of  Mr.  Vincent  St.  John,  General  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  these  editors  find  of  greatest 
interest  the  frank  admission  that  his  organization  believes  in 
the  use  of  force  "when  necessary."  The  "primary  object  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,"  the  New  York  Sun  quotes  Mr.  St.  John  as  saying, 

"is  to  organize  and  educate  the  working  class  on  a  class  basis, 
the  workers  constituting  a  distinct  class.  There  are  really  only 
two  classes  that  we  can  see,  the  workers  and  the  employers. 
Our  object  is  ultimately  to  place  the  industries  in  the  hands  of 
the  working  class  without  having  to  pay  tribute  to  the  employ- 
ing or  any  other  parasitical  class." 

Mr.  St.  John  does  not  exactly  mean  to  say  that  he  and  his 
fellows  advocate  violence.     But  he  does  say,  as  quoted  in  the 


New  York  Evening  Post,  which  lias  printed  the  most  complete 
accounts  of  the  hearings: 

"We  won't  tell  our  members  to  allow  themselves  to  be  shot 
down  and  beaten  up  like  cattle.  Violence,  as  a  general  rule,  i- 
forced  on  us. 

"As  for  the  destruction  of  property,  it  isn't  ours.  It  is  used  to 
make  the  workers'  lot  harder.  The  employers  are  not  particular 
if  they  injure  our  only  property  brain  and  muscle.  They  put 
us  to  work  with  half  an  education,  speed  us  up.  wear  us  out, 
and  leave  us  to  die  in  the  poorhouse.  So  we  don't  propose  to 
show  any  respect  for  their  property." 

Tlie  editors  of  papers  which  Mr.  St.  John  thinks  of  as  "cap- 
italistic" naturally  do  not  approve  such  utterances.  The  New 
York  World  remarks  that  the  "defiant  lawlessness"  of  the 
I.  W.  \Y.  "has  never  before  been  so  boldly  exprest."  Bui  it  finds 
relief  in  the   thought    that 

"Industrially,  these  people  do  not  count.  Politically  and 
socially,  they  are  blanks.  They  never  yet  have  had  a  following 
of  any  kind  except  among  those  who  were  ignorant  of  American 
life  and  laws.  To  steady-going  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
the  very  violence  of  their  utterances  is  the  best  of  antidotes." 

In  thus  promulgating  his  gospel  of  violence,  "St.  John  sounded 
the  doom  of  his  organization,"  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic's 
opinion;  because  "there  are  not  enough  acknowledged  murderers 
in  the  United  States  to  keep  it  alive."  The  St.  Louis  journal 
notes  that — 

"But  14,001)  1.  W.  W.'s  are  'in  good  standing,'  accordinK  to 
St.  John's  admission.  Of  the  120,000  cards  issued  it  is  evident 
that  only  14,000  found  themselves  willing  to  run  even  a  remote 
risk, of  going  to  the  gallows  or  the  electric  chair  at  the  direction 
of  St.  John  and  others  of  the  leaders.  The  movement  is  pro- 
gressing backward,  so  far  as  its  growth  is  concerned 

"His  sounding  the  murder  note  has  lessened  the  chances  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  pleasant  little  organization  getting  much  farther 
along  than  the  soap-box,  alley-hall  stage." 

Mr.  St.  John's  remarks  lead  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to 
take  a  quick  glance  at  Colorado,  Ulster,  the  London  art-galleries, 
and  other  disturbed  places,  and  to  conclude  that  "violence  as  a 
means  of  attaining  political  or  social  ends  seems  to  be  in  a  kind  of 
revival  the  world  over."  Yet  The  Evening  Post  still  hopes  that  this 
is  but  "a  passing  madness,"  and  is  confident  that  "a  little  experi- 
ence will  show  its  futility."    The  Brooklyn  Eagle  takes  comfort 
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SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 

\-  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  he  accuses  the  Socialists  of  divert- 
ing the  working  men's  attention  from  im- 
mediate needs      to  something  remote." 


VINCENT  ST.    JOHN. 

He  represents  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  "World  as  intending  to  put  the  indus- 
tries "in  the  hands  of  the  working  class." 
using  violence  when       forced  on  us." 


UORBIB  HTLLQUIT. 

This  Socialist  leader  explains  that  his 
party  is  fighting  for  the  nationalization  of 
industry,  but  he  considers  I.  W.  W.  meth- 
ods "ineffective  and  childish." 


THREE    DISCORDANT    INTERPRETERS   OF    LABOR'S    DEMANDS. 


by  reflecting  that  "luckily  the  organized  Socialists,  with  anal- 
ogous ideals"  to  those  of  the  I.  W.  W..  "favor  no  such  methods," 
"ami  still  more  luckily  for  domestic  peace,  the  larger  section  of 
organized  labor  is  not  arguing  for  a  program  of  violence." 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Morris  Hillquit's  statement  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States  is  the  nation- 
alization of  industry.  As  The  Evening  Post  summarizes  the 
testimony  of  this  lawyer,  who  has  so  often  denned  and  defended 
Socialism: 

"Important  industries  should  not  be  privately  controlled  for 
profit  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare.  The  party  does 
not  advocate  national  ownership  of  all  industries,  but  would 
substitute  for  private  ownership  some  form  of  social  ownership 
best  adapted  to  individual  cases.  For  instance,  it  would  stand 
for  national  ownership  of  railroads  or  interstate  communication. 
or  mines,  or  'trustified'  business  now  organized  on  a  national 
-'•ale.  Other  industries  might  be  best  operated  by  the  State; 
ni  hers,  such  as  gas-  and  water-works,  by  cities,  and  some  smaller 
still  by  cooperative  groups  working  under  public  regulation.  In- 
dustries might  even  be  run  under  private  management,  such  as 
the  arts  and  crafts,  which  are  not  based  on  exploitation  of  labor." 

Testifying  later,  Mr.  Hillquit  went  on  to  show  the  relation 
between  Socialism  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as 

'i  from  the  Socialistic  viewpoint.  He  said,  as  quoted  in  The 
I   .  ni iK]  Post: 

"The  number  of  persons  who  support  the  Socialist  movement 
in  the  United  Slates  is  about  3,000,000.  The  labor  movement 
and  i  lie  Socialist  movement  must  be  considered  as  one,  in  ulti- 
mate aim.  The  Federation  holds,  like  the  Socialists,  that  an 
increasing  share  of  the  products  of  labor  should  go  to  labor,  and 
that  eventually  the  workers  should  entirely  own  the  wealth  they 
produce.  Thus  the  aim  is  the  same.  The  difference  is  one  of 
consciousness.  The  Federation  looks  to  present  remedies;  the 
Socialist   look-  to  the  ultimate  results,  and  builds  his  philosophy 

consciously  on  thai  larger  view 

Let  me  Bay  right  here  that  the  Socialist  party  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  methods  of  the  1.  \V.  W. — they  are  ineffective 
and  childish.  Rut  through  the  I.  W.  W.  manifestations  there 
looms  a  new  spirit .  Tin  cause  underlying  the  demonstrations  is 
the  fact  that  the  spread  of  the  use  of  machinery  has  made 
skilled  labor  relatively  useless  in  comparison  with  unskilled 
labor.  Th<  |-Yd<  ration  should  have  made  stronger  efforts  to 
organize  unskilled  labor." 

But  when    ('resident  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  Federation  of 


Labor,  had  his  chance,   lie  replied,  according  to  the  New    York 
World's  account  of  the  hearings': 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  devoted  more  of  its 
energies,  its  time,  and  its  money  to  the  organization  of  unskilled 
labor  than  it  has  to  any  other  feature,  and  for  this  the  Socialists 
have  seen  fit  to  attack  me  bitterly  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Socialist  party  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  workmen  from  the  immediate  struggle  and  the  immediate 
needs  to  something  remote." 

The ' cross-examination  of  Mr.  Gompers  by  Mr.  Hillquit  de- 
veloped into  a  verbal  tilt  which  became  at  times  bitter.  One 
explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  led  the 
successful  fight  to  keep  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  from 
committing  itself  to  Socialism,  and  some  of  the  Socialistic 
attacks  upon  him  have  been  vitriolic.  Throughout  the  debate, 
Mr.  Hillquit  tried  in  vain  to  force  from  President  Gompers  the 
admission  that  the  Federationist  and  Socialist  program  differed 
only  in  the  point  of  quantity. 

Mr.  Gompers  made  it  clear  to  his  questioners  that  the  onlj 
kind  of  force  he  approved  was  "moral  force";  "when  compulsion 
is  used,  only  resentment  is  aroused  and  the  end  is  not  gained. 
Only  through  moral  suasion  and  appeal  to  man's  reason  oar 
a  movement  succeed."  He  called  attention  to  the  Federation- 
successful  work  for  better  wages  and  working  hours,  for  more 
effective  inspections  of  workshops  and  mines,  and  against  child- 
labor.  He  said  that  the  Federation  favors  legislation  limit ing 
the  work-day  for  women  and  children.  But  Mr.  Gompers  ob- 
jects to  minimum-wage  and  maximum-work-day  legislation  for 
men,  because  he  thinks  they  can  secure  the  same  end  by  their 
own  initiative  and  because  he  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  over  the  worker. 
When  asked  to  state  the  Federation's  remedy  for  unemployment. 
Mr.  Gompers  said  his  plan  would  be:  "To  divide  existing  work 
with  the  unemployed,  to  work  for  an  increasing  share  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  wealth  for  the  workman,  and 
to  maintain  the  worker's  belief  that  unemployment  is  not  a 
necessary  or  permanent  element  of  our  economic  system."  The 
Federation  "would  favor  any  practical  plan"  for  solving  this 
problem,  but,  added  Mr.  Gompers,  with  a  thrust  at  his  Socialist 
questioner,  it  "is  less  interested  in  the  promulgation  of  idle 
and  elusive  programs  for    eliminating  every  human  ill  than  in 
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actual  work  for  the  laboring  Rlaas."  Hut  he  wenl  righl  on  to 
admit  thai  among  the  things  indorsed  by  the  Federation  were 
free  speech  ;ni(l  assemblage,  equal  suffrage,  and  the  Initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  proportional  representation  in  govern- 
ment, direol  election  of  the  Presidenl  and  Vice-President,  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  by  easier  methods  than  now  prevail, 
and  extension  of  the  public  and  vocational  system  of  education. 
Mr.  Gompers  perhaps  had  his  recent  court  experiences  in 
mind  when  he  told  the  Commission  how  sure  he  was  thai  the 
Federation  favored  "curbing  the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish 
for  contempt  in  labor  cases."  All  this  seemed  to  Mr.  Hillquit  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Gompers's  organization  stands  for  "all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Socialist  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  maxi- 
mum work-day  and  the  minimum  wage."  "No,"  was  the  retort; 
"the  Socialist  party  has  purloined  the  long-established  platform 
of  the  American  Federation."  At  intervals  Mr.  Hillquit  would 
propound  similar  questions,  to  the  growing  irritation  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  who  declared  that  organized  labor  was  working  to 
make  the  life  of  the  workers  better  from  day  to  day,  that  it  set 
no  final  goal  for  itself,  and  that  for  his  part  he  would  "appeal 
to  the  devil  and  Ins  mother-in-law"  (here  going  Charles  S.  Mellen 
one  better)  "if  labor  can  be  helped  in  that  way."  Mr.  (Jumpers 
paid  his  final  respects  to  the  Socialist  party  by  asserting  that  it 
"proposes  to  put  the  American  workingman  in  an  economic 
strail-jacket.  It  proposes  something  to  which  the  American 
labor  movement  declines  to  give  its  adhesion." 

But  there  was  one  prominent  witness  on  hand  to  show  that 
a  man  can  be  both  a  good  Federationist  and  a  good  Socialist. 
Mr.  Max  S.  Hayes,  besides  editing  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  is 
an  organizer  for  the  Typographical  Union  and  also  a  Socialist 
National  Committeeman.  As  a  representative  of  the  Union, 
he  says,  he  has  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  the  Socialist  party. 
The  immediate  demands  of  the  two  bodies,  he  thinks,  are  the 
same,  and  he  does  not  wholly  support  the  policies  of  Mr.  Debs 
on  the  one  hand  or  of  Mr.  Gompers  on  the  other.  He  is  "  a  mem- 
ber of  the  trade-union  movement  because  it  is  a  bread-and-butter 
movement,  meeting  laborers'  daily  needs  day  by  day."  Hence 
he  considers  the  Federation  "the  logical  economic  organization 
for  this  country."  But,  says  Mr.  Hayes,  as  quoted  in  The  Evening 
Post,  "we  should  at  the  same  time  have  a  political  organization 
expressing  the  larger  aims  of  the  labor  movement."  He  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  workers  shall  control  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  production  of  wealth.  Then,  "perhaps,  we 
will  make  Brother  Rockefeller  business  agent  of  the  oil  division 
and  Judge  Gary  manager  of  the  steel  department." 

Taking  the  discussion  as  a  whole,  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cludes that  it  "revealed  Mr.  Gompers  as  an  opportunist,  taking 
what  he  could  get  from  any  source,  and  Mr.  Hillquit  as  more 
or  less  discontent  with  anything  less  than  the  recognition  of  a 
theory  and  the  attainment  of  an  ideal.  They  seemed  to  agree 
only  in  hostility  to  the  capitalistic  system."  The  chief  regret  of 
The  Times  is  that  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  did 
not  give  money  a  chance  to  talk: 

"The  difficulties  which  confront  wage-earners  and  wage-payers 
alike  can  not  be  settled  by  considering  either  class  alone.  .  .  . 
If  the  report  is  to  be  a  factor  in  reviving  prosperity  it  must  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  capital  as  well  as  with  labor.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  induce  money  to  talk,  and  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  money  to  talk,  and  to  talk  with  sense  rather 
than  selfishness. 

"If  capital  has  ideas  which  it  is  a  shame  to  entertain,  they 
ought  to  be  dragged  from  if,  and  put  in  contrast  with  such 
other  ideas  as  are  a  discredit  to  the  party  of  the  other  part, 
which  shows  no  reluctance  to  put  itself  on  exhibition.  Un- 
less the  community  is  to  surrender  either  to  unrestrained  capital 
or  to  unrestrained  labor,  it  is  the  duty  of  public  opinion  to  put 
restraints  upon  either  or  both  as  they  may  show  need  of  it.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done,  the  one  side  ought  to  speak  as 
fully  and  candidly  as  the  other.  Money  is  making  a  mistake 
when  it  allows  labor  and  philanthropy  to  do  all  the  talking." 


CHANGING   THE  TRUST  LAW   TO 
SUIT   LABOR 

WHETHER  it  is  a  real  or  only  an  imaginary  victor? 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  won  m 
the  amendments  it  has  forced  upon  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Hill  is  a  question,  inan\  observers  assure  us,  that  only  the 
courts  can  answer.      In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  acceptance 

of  these  amendments  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  seems 

to  have  averted  a  struggle  which  threatened   not   only   to  wreck 

the  Administration's  antitrust  program,  hut  to  disrupt  the  ranks 
of  the  majoritj  party  in  Congress.  Organized  labor's  demand, 
as  tirst  formulated  by  Mr.  Gompers,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
for  legislation  specifically  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  anti- 
trust laws  "shall  apply"  to  labor-unions  or  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. This  was  vigorously  denounced  in  many  quarters  as  a 
demand  for  "class  legislation,"  and  President  Wilson,  it  was 
generally  understood,  thoroughly  disapproved  it.  One  of  the 
two  compromises  now  agreed  to,  according  to  the  Washington 
correspondents,  is  an  amendment  to  he  added  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  section   7  of  the  Clayton    Hill.      This  is  the  paragraph: 

"That  nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws  shall  he  con- 
strued to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  fraternal,  labor, 
consumers',  agricultural,  or  horticultural  organizations,  orders,  or 
associations  operating  under  the  lodge  system,  instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  con- 
ducted for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of 
such  orders  or  associations  from  carrying  out  the  legitimate 
objects  of  such  associations." 

To  which  the  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"Nor  shall  such  organizations,  orders,  or  associations,  or  the 
members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  illegal  combinations  or 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Antitrust  Law." 

The  second  amendment  to  be  added  at  the  demand  of  labor 
will  follow  section  19  of  the  Clayton  Bill,  which  forbids  the 
issuance  of  injunctions  against  "  peaceful  assemblage,  picketing, 
and  boycotting  by  the  unions."  Referring  to  such  acts,  the 
amendment  reads: 

"Nor  shall  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  this  paragraph  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  be  unlawful." 

Labor  representatives  in  Congress  are  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  and 
will  withdraw  their  threatened  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion's antitrust  program.  But  the  same  correspondents  report 
that  President  Wilson  denies  any  "surrender"  to  organized 
labor,  maintaining  that  the  proposed  amendments  will  not 
exempt  the  unions  from  prosecution  under  the  Antitrust  Law 
if  they  commit  acts  in  violation  of  that  law.  The  President's 
supporters  in  the  House,  we  learn  from  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun,  "have  advised  him  that 
the  language  to  be  added  to  the  Clayton  Bill  will  merely  clarify 
that  section  which  deals  with  labor  organizations,  and  will  not 
confer  special  privileges."  As  Representative  Charles  C.  Carlin, 
of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  framed  the  original  Clayton  Bill,  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  President,  states  it: 

"This  will  prevent  a  bill  being  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  dissolution  of  labor  organizations.  It  does  not 
exempt  labor  from  specific  acts  which  would  constitute  a  restraint 
of  trade  or  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  a  clear-cut, 
clean,  statutory  enactment  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Baltimore  platform." 

The  following  explanation  of  the  compromise  amendments  is 
given  to  the  correspondents  by  Senator  William  Hughes,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  recognized  labor  representative: 

"In  the  Danbury  hatters'  case,  the  court  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple   which    apparently    made    the    Sherman    Antitrust    Lav, 
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broader  in  effect  as  i<»  the  rights  of  labor  than  the  common  law. 
The  common  law  made  the  existence  of  a  labor  organization 
illegal  unless  it  was  superseded  by  a  specific  statute.  Under 
i  hat  law .  oiu-  man  might  gi\  e  up  liis  job,  hut  if  five  or  six  agrei  d 
to  do  so.  it  was  an  illegal  act  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  Mich  OS 
have  been  punished  in  New  Jersey,  among  other  states.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  thai  the  Antitrust  Law  needed  amending 
The  pending  amendment  recognizes  the  right  of  labor  organiza- 
tions to  exist  legally  and  to  operate  for  mutual  help  within  the 
law.  In  section  18  the  rights  of  labor  are  enumerated,  including 
the  right  to  exist  as  an  organization  and  the  right  to  strike.  The 
right  is  also  conferred  peaceably  to  persuade  others  not  to  woYk, 
and  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the  primary  boycott.  No  mention 
i>  made  of  the  secondary  boycott,  and  it  was  not  asked  by  labor. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  matter  which  can  not  be  reached  by  leg- 
islation,  anyhow." 

These  amendments  are  condemned  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
Rep.)  and  Evening  Posl  (Ind.)  for  their  ambiguity.     "The  lan- 
ge  used."  declares   The   Tribune,   "is  meant   to  cheat   either 
the  public  or  the  labor-unions."     And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  real  issue  is  what  the  labor-unions  are  to  be  permitted 
to  do.  No  lair-minded  person  would  wish  to  have  the  organi- 
zation of  labor  lie  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It  is  necessary 
that  labor  should  have  the  right  to  organize.  But  we  have 
never  believed  that  the  Sherman  Law  denied  that  right.  The 
courts  never  have  so  construed  it.  They  have  held  that  it  for- 
bade certain  acts  of  labor  organizations  which  unduly  interfered 
with  interstate  trade,  but  never  that  it  forbade  the  formation 
of  the  organizations  themselves. 

"The  labor  leaders  have  sought  to  get  the  acts  now  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  legalized,  under  the  pretense  of  merely  legalizing 
organization  itself.  The  question  is  whether  they  are  about  to 
succeed  in  this  through  the  agreement  reached  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration.  Frankly,  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  or  are  not.  No  one  can  tell  until  the  courts  have  passed 
upon  the  jumble  of  vague  words  into  which  the  concession 
i-  cast." 

In  The  Evening  Post,  which  also  confesses  itself  •"unable  to 
say  whether  the  proposed  amendments  will  have  no  effect 
whatever,  or  whether  they  will  give  the  labor-unions  the  whole 
of  their  most  extreme  demand,"  we  read: 

"What  that  demand  is,  everybody  knows.  There  is  no  secret 
about  ij.  Labor-unions  want  a  declaration  that  nothing  in  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  apply  to  them.  That  the  President  is 
opposed  to  such  class  legislation,  that  he  regards  it  as  intoler- 
able, he  has  indicated  in  various  ways  and  on  various  occasions. 
It  has  been  given  out  that  he  would  veto  any  bill  that  embodied 
such  a  provision,  or  a  provision  coming  near  to  this.     If  he  had 


Linen  hia  approval  to  the  proposed  amendment,  it  must  be  with 

the  expectation  that  it  will  not  produce  the  effect  which  alone 
makes  it  acceptable  to  tlic  labor-union  men.  We  confess  that  w< 
no  point  of  view  from  which  this  position  is  defensible.  If 
the  words  mean  nothing,  the  labor  men  ought  not  to  be  deceived 
into  thinking  they  mean  something.  Moreover,  the  matter  can 
not  end  there.  What  they  think  they  are  getting,  or  may  be  get- 
ting, t lii^  time,  they  will  demand  next  time  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith.' 

"What  could  be  more  ingenious  or  more  edifying  than  to 
insert  in  a  law  the  right  of  the  favored  classes  to  break  the  law'/" 
jeers  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  adds,  "Thus  is  another 
glory  won  by  the  new  freedom."  "It  seems  as  tho  the  unions 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  light  of  reason."  remarks  the  New 
York  Turns  ilnd.  Deni.i.  which  also  wonders  whether  "privi- 
lege for  any  class  is  part  of  the  'new  freedom."  Among  other 
papers  which  see  in  the  alleged  compromise  agreement  an  un- 
worthy surrender  to  labor's  unreasonable  demands  we  find  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerci  (Com.)  and  World  (Dem.),  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.  ^defends  the  amendments  on  the  ground  that  thej 
do  not  give  the  labor-unions  any  special  privilege  to  commit 
crimes,  but  merely  clarify  and  define  certain  rights  which  are 
already  theirs.     It  continue-: 

"But  in  the  Danbury  hat  case  the  Supreme  Court  used 
language  that  suggested  that  perhaps  labor-unions  are  per  * 
illegal  under  the  Sherman  Law — that  it  is  an  illegal  restraint  of 
trade  for  men  to  agree  to  work  for  similar  wages  or  to  quit 
work  in  a  concerted  way.  Several  Federal  district  attorneys  have 
threatened  and  one  or  two  have  actually  begun  proceedings  for 
the  dissolution  of  labor-unions  as  involving  restraint  of  trade. 
Their  right  to  exist  being  thus  called  in  question,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  labor  organizations  ask  for  an  affirmative  recognition. 

"There  is  no  license  to  commit  crime.  Talk  along  this  line 
is  bosh.  If  a  labor  organization  violates  the  Sherman  Law  it 
will  be  open  to  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Law.  Hut  its 
members  may  not  be  sent  to  jail  for  merely  belonging.  This 
may  be  the  law  now,  but  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  right  of 
men  to  combine  together  for  the  joint  selling  of  their  labor,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  doubt  removed." 

And  in  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  "when  the  Sherman  Lawr  was  under  consideration. 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  was  practically  admitted 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  labor-unions."  Senator  Sherman  him- 
self, we  are  told,  offered  an  amendment  specifically  providing  that 
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"i his  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  t<>  any  arrangements, 
agreements,  or  combinations  between  Laborers  made  with  a  view 
of  lessening  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  or  the  increasing  of 
wages;  nor  to  any  arrangements,  agreements,  or  combinations 
among  persons  engaged  in  horticulture  or  agriculture,  made  with 
a   view  of  enhancing  the  price  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 

products." 

The  News  goes  on  to  say: 

"Tho  Senator  Sherman  did  not  think  the  amendment 
necessary,  he  nevertheless  offered  and  supported  it  in  order  to 
make  the  meaning  of  the  bill  dear  beyond  dispute.  Ii  was 
anally  dropl  because  il  was  held  thai  the  bill  did  not  apply  to 
such  organizations.  The  amendment  certainly  is  quite  as  rad- 
ical as  the  provision  of  the  pending  bill.  Indeed,  t here  is  nothing 
in  I  he  Sherman  Law  that  forbids  the  organization  and  existence 
and  legitimate  activity  of  labor  organizations.  It  does,  how- 
ever, forbid  the  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  by  any  organi- 
zation, as  it  ought  to  do.  Restraint  of  trade  is  bad,  no  matter 
by  whom  practised." 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  draws  a  different  inference 
from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  add  Senator  Sherman's  exemption 
amendment  to  his  Antitrust  Law.  Since  Senator  Teller  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that  the  law  would  "interfere  with  the  Knights 
of  Labor  as  an  organization,"  and  Senator  Hiscock  remarked 
that  "it  would  practically  include  all  the  trade-unions,"  The 
'I'ii, its  argues  that  Congress  of  twenty  years  ago,  by  not  adding 
the  amendment,  made  clear  its  intention  to  include  unions  in 
the  law's  interdictions. 


THE   MORGAN   REPLY   TO   MELLEN 

WHEN'  Mr.  Mellen  was  questioned  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  he  carefully  explained,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  how  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan 
was  really  responsible  for  the  New  Haven's  most  questionable 
financial  deals,  sometimes  even  concealing  important  facts  from 
the  president  of  the  road.  But  Mr.  Morgan's  son  and  business 
successor  replies  categorically:  "Every  one  who  knew  my  father 
knows  this  to  be  untrue."  The  detailed  answer  was  given  a 
prominent  place  in  all  the  newspapers,  but  there  is  a  noticeable 
editorial  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  value.  To  some  editors 
it  is  most  convincing;  in  the  judgment  of  others  it  explains  noth- 
ing and  answers  nothing.  Parts  of  Mr.  Mellen's  testimony,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  contradicted  by  others  besides  Mr.  Morgan. 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  once  a  New  Haven  director,  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  several 
instances  showing  Mr.  Mellen's  memory  to  have  been  seriously 
at  fault.  The  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent 
tells  of  a  record  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
showing  that  Mr.  Mellen,  contrary  to  his  own  testimony,  had 
detailed  knowledge  of,  and  took  active  part  in,  the  now  cel- 
ebrated Westchester  transaction.  Mr.  Mellen,  however,  insists 
that  what  he  said  "was  correct,"  and  he  remarked  over  the 
telephone  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter: 

"If  Mr.  Morgan  wants  to  testify  under  oath,  he  can  do  so.  The 
younger  Morgan  doesn't  know  himself,  nor  does  anybody  else 
know,  what  the  Westchester  road  cost  or  where  the  money 
went.  To  this  day  the  directors  do  not  know.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  look  at  the  vote  by  which  the  Westchester  deal  was  approved, 
to  call  the  directors  who  were  present,  and  ascertain  what  they 
knew  about  the  transaction." 

The  present  J.  P.  Morgan's  statement  in  defense  of  his  father's 
memory,  it  should  be  noted,  was  followed  by  his  offer  to  let  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  look  over  "the  records  of 
my  firm  and  the  personal  records  of  my  father,"  relating  to  the 
New  Haven  road.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Mr.  Morgan  de- 
clares himself  willing  to  admit  his  own  share  in  the  severing  of 
Mr.  Mellen's  connection  with  the  New  Haven.  But,  he  con- 
tinues, there  is  something  more  important — 

"Mr.  Mellen,  in  substance,  charges  my  father  with  having 


concealed   from   him.   the   president    of  the  company,   facts  which 

the  president  of  i he  company  should  have  known.     Every  one 

who   knew    m.\    father   knows  this  to  be  untrue. 

"During   the  last    ten  years  of  my   father's  life  hi'  was  abroad 
more  than  one-third  of  the  time.      During  the  last    three-  year 
of   his   life    he    was  abroad    one-half   of   the   time.      As   the   world 
knows,  he  was  actively   connected  during  this  whole  period  with 

many  different  affairs.     That  he  would  have  had  the  time,  even  if 

he  had   had   the  desire,   to  interfere  actively  in   the  management 
of  the  New   Haven  Railroad  is  impossible. 

"Mr.    Mellen    is    right    in    describing    ins-    father   as   a    forceful 


the  water's  fine. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 

man.     He  is  right  also  in  picturing  my  father's  deep  interest  in 
New  Haven  affairs.     My  father  was  born  in  New  England,  and 

he  believed  in  the  New  Haven  Railroad 

"He  undoubtedly  believed  that  a  railroad  peculiarly  situated 
as  is  the  New  Haven,  with  a  growing  passenger  traffic  at  very 
low  rates  and  with  expensive  improvements  required  all  along 
its  line,  must  make  every  effort  to  increase  its  traffic  and  main- 
tain its  position.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  the  New  Haven 
and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  which  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  in  any 
sense  competing  lines,  could  be  operated  to  the  benefit  of  New- 
England  more  advantageously  together  than  apart,  and  that 
no  harm  could  come  to  the  public  from  this  amalgamation  by 
reason  of  the  full  measure  of  State  and  national  regulation 
which  the  laws  afforded.  .  .  .  But  the  imputation  that  my 
father  in  any  sense  took  the  management  of  the  railroad,  or  any 
part  of  its  affairs,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  president  is  untrue." 

This  is  "clear  and  convincing"  in  the  judgment  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press.  Mr.  Morgan's  statement,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  the  offer  to  show  the  Morgan  books,  wins  from  the  New 
York  Herald  the  ultimate  measure  of  praise :  "  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  stock  from  which  he  came."  Others,  however,  agree  that 
while  the  statement  is  the  proper  defense  of  a  dead  father  by 
an  admiring  son,  it  "neither  adds  nor  takes  away,"  to  use  the 
New  York  World's  phrase,  "a  single  fact  in  the  record  of  New 
Haven  corruption."  A  New  England  daily,  the  Worcester 
Gazette,  says,  in  like  vein: 

"The  reply  does  not  deny,  either  in  specific  or  general  terms, 
that  the  scandalous  Westchester  deal  was  put  through  at  the 
instance  of  Morgan;  it  does  not  deny  the  purchase  of  the  Rhode 
Island  trolleys,  not  worth  over  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000,  at  a 
price  of  $20,000,000  of  the  money  of  New  Haven  stockholders; 
it  does  not  deny  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester  deal,  at 
which  Mr.  Mellen  says  he  exclaimed  "Jerusalem!'  when  he 
heard  it.  The  reply  neither  explains  nor  denies  other  grave 
accusations. 

"When  he  says,  'Mr.  Mellen  is  right  in  describing  my  father 
as  a  forceful  man,'  he  gives  confirmation  not  only  to  the  Mellen 
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I  in  Latest  great  transatlantic  liner  is  the  Cunarder  Aquitania.  which  sailed  on  her  maiden  voyage  last  week       she  1e  901  feet  long,  of  117  feet 

brain,  and  has  a  tonnage  of  47.000.      She  can  CaiTJ   A:/'A)  passengers  and  a  crew  of   1.000       The   Aquitatlia  has  made  a  speed  of  2,'i1     knot- 


testimony  as  in  the  elder  Morgan's  domination  over  the  New 
Haven,  bul  to  a  generally  held  popular  opinion 

"Prom  now  on.  we  may  expecl  to  rind  many  attempts  to 
shift  the  blame.  II'  others  are  as  weak  as  that  which  the  younger 
Morgan  makes,  the  Impression  of  the  truth  of  the  Mellen  tes- 
timony will  he  deepened  in  the  public  mind.  The  Morgan 
denial  does  not  deny;  it  i-  essentially  a  confirmation." 

But  aside  from  this  denial,  several  editors  note  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  that  while  Mr.  .Mellen  testified  under  oath, 
"lie  was  not  cross-examined,"  and  that  he  had  "  a  strong  motive 
to  place  on  some  one  else  the  blame  for  New  Haven's  troubles." 
In  the  eyes  of  The  Commercial  and  Financial  ChronicU  (New 
York)  his  story  "lacks  inherent  probability."  It  seems  to  this 
financial  weekly  that 

"Mr.  Mellen  is  simply  trying  to  set  up  an  excuse  for  his  own 
delinquencies.  Mr.  Mellen  hints  at  dark  and  devious  prac- 
tises with  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  interfere,  and,  most 
remarkable  of  all,  he  admits  that  all  the  while  he  was  conscious 
that  the  company  was  being  victimized  and  swindled 

"It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he 
flagrantly  neglected  his  plain  duty  as  the  executive  head  of  the 

enterprise." 

A-  a  matter  of  fact,  note-  Tin  Financial  Chronicle,  Mr.  Mellen 
ha-  been  "forced  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable schemes  were  initiated  by  himself,  and  not  by  Mr. 
Morgan."  The  policy  of  "reckless  expansion"  in  the  New  En- 
gland transportation  field  is  set  down  as  a  "Mellen  policy." 

The  Springfield   Republican,  a  close  observer  and  trenchant 
critic  of  New  Haven  methods,  declares  the  company  "virtually 

a    firm    of    two    men.    Morgan    and    Mellen."      And    il     tries     to 

apportion  the  responsibility  for  the  various  acts  undertaken  in 

accordance  with  the  joint   policy  of  tin-  two  partners: 

"Mr.  Mellen  has  testified  that  he  was  frequently  the  victim 
of  the  acta  or  blunders  of  others.     The  Westchester  road  was 

forced  upon  hi  111  at  enormous  loss  to  the  New  Haven.  lie 
wished  most  earnestly  to  sell  the  company's  steamship  lines  to 
Charles  W.  Morse  for  120,000,000,  the  sum  offered  for  them, 
iiui  was  dissuaded  from  accepting  the  offer  by  President  Roose- 
velt. The  Worcester.  Nashua.  &  Rochester  road  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Morgan  without  asking  his  consent  and  made  a  high- 
priced  subsidiary  of  the  Boston  A  Maine.    After  the  negotiations 

with    the   Grand    Trunk    on    term-   dictated    \>\    Mr     Morgan,    he 

accepted  full  responsibility  ami  allowed  himself  to  lie  indicted 


under  the  Federal  Antitrust  Law  in  order  to  shield  Mr.  Morgan 
from  criminal  prosecution.  That  these  were  actual  episodes  in 
Mr.  Mellen's  history  as  president  of  the  New  Haven  need  not 
be  doubted  in  the  least,  but  the  other  aspect  of  his  case  can  not 
lie  ignored. 

"The  Boston  &  Maine  merger  was  not  forced  on  Mr.  Mellen; 
he  desired  it  and  incessantly  labored  for  it,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  rear  the  flimsy  bridge  of  Billardism  to  carry  it  through  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  The  absorption  of  the  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts  trolleys  was  not  forced  upon  Mr. 
Mellen;  the  unification  of  electric  with  steam  roads  was  his 
dream  as  an  operating  railroad  man.  And  the  like  of  these  were 
the  truly  big  things  that  broke  the  New  Haven's  back  by  loading 
it  with  a  huge  floating  debt  representing  investments  in  prop- 
erties which  were  incapable  of  yielding  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
carry  their  own  weight." 

Much  conjecture  as  to  why  those  responsible  for  the  New 
Haven  embarked  upon  so  ruinous  a  policy  has  appeared  in  the 

daily  press.  The  more  conservative  papers  naturally  do  not 
call  it  "looting."  They  are  frankly  puzzled.  "Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad,"  quotes  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  That  Air.  Morgan  and  his  associates 
meant  well,  it  finds  "as  hard  to  believe  as  that  their  judgment 
should  go  so  far  wrong."  A  financial  writer  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Poet  would  attribute  i1  to  "a  delusion  about  the  whole 
problem  of  finance."    And  he  says: 

"When    financiers    with    great     properties    entrusted    to    their 

arbitrary  dictatorship  allow  it  to  be  known  that  thej  are  using 
the  resources  of  such  properties  to  buy  or  combine  with  other 
properties,  not  because  the  price  is  low  or  the  combination 
necessary,  bu1  solely  for  the  sake  of  buying  and  combining  as  a 
general  principle,  the  things  are  reasonably  bound  to  happen 
which  happened  with  the  New  Haven." 

Following  the  New  Haven  inquiry,  which  is  by  no  means  over, 
there  are  planned,  so  the  Washington  correspondents  learn, 
similar  investigations  of  other  railroad  managements.  Some 
correspondents  report  fears  that   the  disclosures  max  influence 

or  delay  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  rale  decision. 
There  are  also  fears  I  hat  more  radical  railroad  legislation  ina\ 
he  demanded.  Barkers  of  the  "interlocking  directorates"  hill 
are.   on    the  other   hand,    pleased  and   feel  certain   of   its   passage. 

friends  of  Government  ownership  of  railways  are  likewise 
glad  to  find  new   material  for  their  arguments,  and  the  Socialist- 
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GERMANY'S— AND    THE    WORLD'S— GREATEST. 


The  Vaterland,  the  Hamburg- American  liner,  which  eclipses  the  Iniperator  of  the  same  fleet,  arrived  in  New  York  on  her  first  trip  on  Maj 
21.     She  is  950  feet  long,  has  100  feet  beam,  a  tonnage  of  54,500.  and  a  total  carrying  capacity  for  more  than  5,000  persons. 


are  explaining  how  their  party  offers  the  only  solution  for  the 
problems  raised  in  discussion  of  the  Mellen  testimony. 


"TAP  LINES"   TO   TAP   RAILROAD 
TREASURIES 

POPULAR  INTEREST  in  the  "tap-line"  decision  handed 
down  last  week  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is 
due  largely  to  the  belief  that  it  kills  a  plan  to  add  millions 
to  the  income  of  the  railroads  without  increasing  freight-rates. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
only  a  few  months  ago  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  February  14), 
that  the  trunk  railroads  were  paying  a  heavy  annual  tax  in  the 
form  of  virtual  rebates  to  those  industrial  corporations  that 
owned  tap  lines  connecting  with  their  plants.  By  discontinuing 
these  payments,  said  the  Commission,  the  railroads  would  not 
only  be  in  pocket,  but  they  would  also  be  obeying  the  law. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  take  a  different  view.  Altho 
the  case  now  decided  has  been  before  the  courts  for  two  years, 
and  deals  only  with  individual  tap  lines  owned  by  certain 
specified  lumber  companies,  the  ruling  is  said  to  apply  to  all 
spur  lines  and  industrial  railways.  The  chief  question  involved 
was  whether  such  lines  should  be  classed  as  plant  facilities,  or 
as  common  carriers  entitled  to  prorating  on  through  freight. 
In  placing  them  in  the  latter  class  the  Supreme  Court  overruled 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  sustained  a  decision 
of  the  defunct  Commerce  Court.  In  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times  we  read: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to-day  held  that 
tap  lines  were  common  carriers,  and,  because  of  their  character, 
entitled  to  enjoy  divisions  of  joint  through  rates.  The  decision 
is  far-reaching,  not  only  providing  for  a  division  of  revenues 
which  trunk  lines  have  retained  during  the  pendency  of  the  tap- 
line  investigation,  but,  by  analogy,  compelling  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  retrace  the  steps  it  recently  took  in 
breaking  up  the  division  of  joint  rates  between  industrial  lines 
and  connecting  through  lines  of  road. 

'.'  Respecting  the  latter  class  of  cases,  the  opinion,  which  was 
delivered  by  Associate  Justice  William  R.  Day,  appears  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  5  percent,  advance  rate  cases,  as 


it  will  compel  Eastern  roads  interested  in  the  application  for 
advanced  rates  to  surrender  to  industrial  lines  a  sum  approx- 
imating $15,000,000,  which,  under  the  recent  order  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  would  have  been  added  to  the 
revenues  of  the  railroads. 

"The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  tfc  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  others. 

"While  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  tap  lines  are  com- 
mon carriers,  Justice  Day  points  to  the  fact  that  the  division  of 
rates  is  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  supervise  the  division  in  such 
manner  that  unlawful  favoritism  and  discrimination  shall  not 
exist.  However,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  bur- 
dened with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  justice  of  the 
division  of  rates,  must,  it  appears,  proceed  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  that  the 
divisions  of  which  it  may  disapprove  constitute,  in  fact,  rebates 
and  discriminations." 

Thus  is  "another  excuse  for  starving  the  railroads  abolished," 
exclaims  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  continues: 

"From  a  political  point  of  view  nothing  could  help  the  present 
Administration  more  than  an  increase  of  freight-rates,  with  its 
after-effects  on  business  activities.  If  some  such  help  is  not 
given  soon  the  Wilson  Administration  will  itself  be  beyond 
help.  Were  the  President's  word  law  with  the  Commission,  an 
increase  in  rates  would  probably  have  been  ordered  before  this. 
But  the  Commission  is  a  stiff-necked  body.  It  is  standing  in 
the  country's  light  and  in  its  own  light.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  now  stript  it  of  one  of  its  last  excuses  for  obstinacy.  The 
manly  thing  for  it  to  do  is  to  admit  that  it  was  wrong  in  carry- 
ing so  far  its  policy  of  slow  starvation  for  the  common  carriers." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  "again  applied  the  'rule  of  reason' 
to  the  processes  of  business,"  remarks  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  "and  it  has  done  so  without  in  any  way  impairing  the 
usefulness  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  (Fin.)  thinks  that  the  decision  will  prove  "peculiarly 
painful  to  the  railroad-baiter,"  but  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
confesses  itself  puzzled  by  this  view.      Says  The  World: 

"A  good  many  people  who  sympathize  with  the  railroads  in 
their  contention  that  they  should  have  increased  revenues  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  opinion  of  railroad 
attorneys  in  this  case  that  legalization  of  the  tap-line  hold-up 
is  to  their  advantage.  Favored  officers  of  railroads  have  been 
known  to  have  an  interest  in  tap  lines,  but  not  many  stockholders 
have  had  that  privilege." 
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THE  SENATE'S   BAN   ON   TAINTED 
DOLLARS 

TDK  IMPROPRIETY  of  using  Mr.  Rockefeller's  monej 
For  exterminating  the  boll-weevil  is  discerned  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  impropriety  of  i he  Sen- 
-  action  is  discerned  by  the  New  York  papers.  They 
only  "peanut  politics,"  "childish  gallery-play,"  and  "prepos- 
terous virtue"  in  the  refusal  of  his  aid  to  the  Southern  farmer. 
Hut  the  Senators,  heedless  alike  of  such  gibes  from  the  metrop- 
olis and  of  the  protesl  of  some  members  from  the  cotton  States, 
persisted  in  putting  through  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Hill 
with  the  provision  thai  would  discontinue  aid  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Genera]  Education  Hoard  for  the  Governmenl  's  agricultural 
experts.  Mr.  West,  of  Georgia,  asked  his  fellow  Senators  if 
the\  realized  '"what  we  could  do  in  the  South  toward  eradicating 
the  cotton  boll-weevil  with  a  few  million  dollars?"  And  Knute 
Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  came  to  the  support  of  his  Southern 
associate  by  venturing  to  inquire  whether  Rockefeller's  dollars 
would  not  he  just  as  good  as  any  other  dollars  in  exterminating 
this  pest.  Ye-,  bitterly  replied  Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  as  reported 
in  a  New  York  Sun  dispatch,  ""if  the  money  of  Rockefeller  is 
used  as  effectively  on  the  boll-weevil  as  on  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  millers  in  Colorado,  undoubtedly  it  would  exterminate 
the  pest.'"  And  after  a  vivid  description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Ludlow  battle,  Mr.  Lane  declared  that  such  things  as  this  "have 
upset  the  stomachs  of  the  American  people  and  made  them  un- 
willing to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  Rockefeller."  Senators 
Kern  (Dem.,  Indiana  .  Gore  (Dem.,  Oklahoma),  Reed  (Dem., 
Missouri),  and  Kenyon  'Rep..  Iowa),  joined  in  the  attack  on 
\lr.  Rockefeller,  and  Senator  Marline  exprest  his  feelings  in 
I  In  m  strong  words: 

"I  hope  the  United  states  may  !>e  spared  from  living  on 
contributions  from  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie.  I  regard  money 
obtained  from  that  source  as  on  an  equality  with  the  wages  of  sin. 
If  we  can  not  exterminate  the  boll-weevil  without  recourse  to 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie,  then  a  thousand  times  rather  let  the 


insect  destroy  the  entire  cotton  crop,  and  God  in  In-  wisdom  will 
provide  another  source  for  clothing  mankind." 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  w  holt  matter  was  that  Senator  \\  >  sf 
was  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  amendment  striking  tin 
clause  in  question  from  the  bill.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  a  .d 
the  Senate  thus  effectively  went  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Government's  use  of  Mr.  Rockefeller'-  money,  or  any  other 
private  aid.  in  its  agricultural  work. 

What  "preposterous  virtue!"  exclaims  the  New  York  Times. 
Here  is  the  (ieneral  Educational  Hoard,  supported  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  "cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
chiefly  in  paying  experts  designated  by  the  Department  for 
instruction  and  experiment  in  improved  agriculture,  and  partly 
in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  pest  of  the  boll-weevil,  which 
costs  the  cotton-raisers  of  the  South  scores  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year."  To  reject  and  forbid  such  aid  "on  moral 
grounds,"  says  The  Times,  "is,  on  the  one  hand,  simple  nonsense, 
and,  on  the  other,  i-  an  assumption  of  superiority  that  few 
human  beings,  even  Senators,  can  afford  to  proclaim." 

Another  Xew  York  daily.  The  Tribune,  notes  that  the  General 
Education  Hoard  spent  about  (1,000,000  between  1906  and 
1913,  that  for  the  last  fiscal  year  it  appropriated  $255,000,  and 
that  "last  year  the  Hoard  had  409  demonstrators  in  the  field, 
and  22,235  fanners.  91.000  boys  and  33,600  girls  were  studying 
improved  farming  methods.  To  put  the  stamp  of  the  Govern- 
ment's disapproval  on  this  laudable  enterprise  -imply  because 
the  money  to  support  it  conies  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is 
the  extreme  of  petty  demagogy."  declares  Tin  Tribune,  and  "the 
Senate  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself." 

The  Sun  sees  the  principle  involved  in  the  Senate-  action  to 
be  a  worthy  one.  but  puts  it  on  more  impersonal  grounds  than 
the  Senators  did.     To  quote: 

"It  would  Vie  highly  unfortunate  for  the  Government  to  de- 
pend on  private  generosity  for  the  support  of  any  of  its  opera- 
tions, not  because  even  a  generous  man  may  be  a  rascal,  but 
because  the  Government  would  lie  put  in  a  hateful  position  of 
dependence,  incompatible  with  dignity  and  absolute  self-control." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


\  Mellen  in  office  becomes  a  lemon  when  out. —  Washington  Post. 

\s  alien  Wled  seems  to  have  been  uprooted  in   \lhania. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Business  may  need  an  awakening,  but  not  with  a  bomb.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


(Jbneral   Punbton  i-  fighting  a  magnificent   battle 

hold  himself  in  restraint. — Salt  Luke  Tribune. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  who  will  be  the 
best  man  at  Hermits  wedding.  St.  Louis 
Olobe  Democrat. 

I'm  aviators  have  about  knocked  all  the 
comfort  out  of  that  old  adage  about  safetj  in 
flight.     Vashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Having  failed  himself,  Mi-  Mellen  thinks 
that   nothing  smaller  than  the  United  states 

can  run   the  railroad-.      .S/     Louis   Republic. 

I>  VBBOTT'B  heart-to-heart  talk-  with  un- 
known   friends    will  appear  on  the  back    pages 

of  Tin  Outlook  hereafter.     Washington  Post. 

THERJ       i-    some    CUriositj     as     to     whether 

Roosevelt  will  -tump  Pennsylvania  or  Penn- 
sylvania   will  slump  Roosevelt.     Philadelphia 
Ledger 
Mh.  Mellen  says  he  la  poorer  than  when 

he   flr-l    took    mi    with    the    New     lla\cn.    atid 
there  are   a    loi    of  stockholders  who  an  in  the 

name  boat      Boston  Transcript. 

K\  l.in      man  s     Jehovah     is     what      In      con- 
tain!    tO     be;      for     instance.      John     I) 
Rockefeller  and    Houek    White  profess    to   wor- 
ship the  same  one.     St.  Louis  Olobe  Democrat. 

I  I  look  twenty-five  tUgl  four  hours  to  warp 
l  lie  Voter  land  into  its  berth       If  liners  get  aii.v 

bigger,  11  may  tin  inn  iwii  j  to  have  the  berth 
come  to  the  ship.     Springfield  Republican. 


al    Vera  Cruz  to 


Bin  v\   is  trying  to  substitute  grape  for  shrapnel. — Salt  Lake   Tribune. 

Clubwom  \n  is  con  nut;  to  have  a  new  significance  in  London. — Springfield 

Republican. 

Wonder  what  Mellen's  testimony  would  be  If  Morgan  were  still  with  us' 
—  Washington  Post. 

It  seems  evident  that  secretary  Bryan's  family  never  had  a  righl  to  spell 

its  name  "O'Brien        Philadelphia  Inquiri 

"Villa  will  wage  war  on  bandits'  lie 
will  tolerate  no  competition. — Philadelphia 
Ri cord. 

THE  dispatches  <|<>  not  make  clear  whether 
the  persons  summoned  to  Oyster  Baj  give  or 
receive  advice.      St.   Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Mh.  Mellen  did   not    like  Mr.   Morgan's 

way.  Hut.  he  felt  of  that  160,000  salarv  and 
supprest    his  emotions.      Columbus   Dispatch. 

ONE    thing   of  which   the  new   tariff  can  lie 

proud  is  the  fact    that    most    of  our   American 

flags  are  now  being  made  in  England..  Pueblo 
( 'hieftain. 

Ir  radium  has  been  found  in  Salvador  it 
may   be   just    a-  well  t  o  announce  t  hal    we  are 

in  favor  of  the  revolutionists  before  they  get 
busy.     Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Out  of  compliment    to  Pennsylvania   the 

name    of    the     Republican,     Democratic,    and 

Progressive  candidates  tor  Senator  arc  Pen- 
rose. Palmer,  and  Plnchot.  St.  Louis  Olobe 
Democrat. 

Win  \  ue  hear  of  Mellen's  160,000  salarj 
and  of  Ty  Cobb  wanting   $26,000  a  year  to 

Jump  to  Hie  federal  League,  we  can  not  help 
wondering  what  sort  of  men  we  can  Ret  for 
112,000  a  year  for  l  hose  regional  bank  jobs. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman 


WILL  IT  BBAB  WEIGHT  T 
Sykcsln  the  Philadelphia  P u hi ic  Ledger 
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CANADA   BETWEEN    ROYALTY  AND  DEMOCRACY 


A  WARNING  NOTE  is  sounded  by  the  Toronto  oorre 
spondenl  of  the  London  Times  in  a  strong  letter  <>n 
the  "Americanization  of  Canada."  He  reviews  at  con- 
siderable length  all  the  United  States  influences  that  pervade 
t  lie  Dominion,  and  closes  by  pointedly  asking  if  British  statesmen 
and  journalists  understand  "how  vitally  careless  handling  would 
affect  t  he  whole  structure  and  future  of 
the  Empire."  The  plain  reference  to  a 
possible  loosening  of  the  bond  is  signif- 
icant. Brit ish  statesmen  have  been  try- 
ing in  recent  years  to  cement  the  tie  a 
little  more  firmly  by  sending  over 
governors-general  of  royal  blood,  and 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  brother  of  King 
Edward,  is  succeeded  by  Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Teck,  brother  of  Queen  Mary. 
This  royal  appointment  "is  looked  upon 
as  a  considerable  compliment  to  the 
Dominion,"  remarks  The  Illustrated 
London  News,  but  not  every  one  in 
Canada  seems  to  regard  it  in  that  light. 
Some  are  asking  if  a  royal  line  of  rulers 
is  in  contemplation,  and  Mr.  E miner- 
son,  ex-Minister  of  Railways,  declared 
roundly  on  the  floor  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament: 

"  I  am  not  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
practise  of  having  Canada  governed 
by  royalty.  The  idea  of  a  superior 
society  in  a  democratic  country  is  en- 
couraged, and  this  is  not  good  for  a 
young  nation  like  Canada.  Personally, 
1  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  regime 
of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  is  a 
splendid  man  in  every  respect,  but  I  am 
against  the  appointment  of  royalty  as  a 
practise  in  raising  social  barriers  and 
framing  social  distinctions  which  ought 
not  to  exist.  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
business  man  sent  from  the  old  country 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  titular  head. 
That  is  a  practise  which  I  do  not  con- 
demn, but  I  do  not  want  German  Princes 
to  rule  over  Canada.  The  sooner  it  is 
discontinued  the  better." 


PRINCE    ALEXANDER    OF   TECK, 


dian  papers  which  praise  the  Duke  of  Connaughl    and  argue 
well  from  the  example  of  his  administration  of  I  he  office  i-  to 

be  found  in  the  Montreal  Star,  and  runs  as  follows. 

"  ( )ne  great  fund  inn  of  t  he  ( lovernor-Oeneralship  is  to  pros  ide 
a  living  link  between  the  optimistic  and  progressive  democracy 

of  this  Dominion  and  the  historic  and  more  settled    traditions  of 

the  old   country.     It    would   constitute 

a     very    serious    menace  to    the    pcrma 

nence  of  the  Empire  if  these  two  civi- 
lizations, that  of  the  Colonies  and  that 
of  the  Motherland,  were  to  lose   mutual 

understanding  and  appreciation  of  each 

other.  If  the  Empire  is  to  last,  these 
two  differing  civilizations  must  be 
hound  together  in  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. Naturally,  we  will  react  on  each 
ot  her,  and  it  is  vitally  important  that 
there  shall  exist  conduits  through  which 
the  forces  of  each  shall  easily  reach  the 
plastic  communal  life  of  the  other.  A 
common  Hag  and  common  patriotism 
will  do  much.  Trade,  if  it  can  be  cul- 
tivated, will  add  another  bond  of  union. 
We,  for  our  part,  think  that  the  building 
together  of  a  common  navy  would 
unite  our  young  men  and  our  more 
venturous  spirits  in  a  common  effort 
of  self-defense  against  common  foes. 

"Among  these  forces  of  union,  how- 
ever, we  must  always  reckon  as  im- 
portant the  Governors-General  who 
rome  out  to  us  from  the  very  pe- 
numbra of  royalty,  an  essentially  old- 
world  institution,  and  who  offer  an 
object-lesson  to  our  fearless  democracy 
in  the  great  truth  that  a  worthy  royal 
house  is  indeed  first  among  the  servants 
of  a  nation." 

The  London  Times,  however,  is  full 
of  foreboding  for  the  future  of  Canada 
as  a  country  of  British  tradition  and 
usage,  social  and  political.  Are  things 
working  for  a  British  or  an  American 
Canada  of  the  future,  this  great  organ 
asks.  To  quote  its  editorial  under  the 
heading,  "A  Warning  from  Canada  " : 


A  leading  Montreal  paper  reports 
feeling  in  Canada  as  being  strongly 
against  "anything  looking  to  a  sys- 
tem of  hereditary  rulers,"  and  the 
Arnprior  Chronicle  expresses  this  very  frank  if  irreverent    view: 

"Let  the  dance  go  on  and  all  be  merry;  Prince  Alexander  of 
Teck  is  coming  to  be  Canada's  next  Ciovernor-General.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  they  raise  social  barriers  and  divide  the  community 
into  social  distinctions,  and  show  the  way  in  the  most  advanced 
customs  of  society,  and  preside  at  the  opening  and  close  of 
Parliament,  no  person  has  yet  risen  to  answer  the  question, 
'Why  is  a  (Jovernor-General?'  " 

But  the  Conservative  Hamilton  Spectator  concludes  with  op- 
timistic loyalty  that  if  there  is  anything  in  heredity,  both  Prince 
Alexander  of  Teck  and  his  Princess  "may  be  expected,  while 
maintaining  all  the  splendor  of  their  position,  to  have  at  heart  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  material  advancement  of  Canada."  The 
most  favorable  comment  we  have  found  among  a  score  of  Cana- 


t'ANADA'S  NEW   GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

He  is  the  brother  of  Queen  Mary,  and  his 
appointment,  following  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  loads  some  Canadians  to  inquire 
if  a  royal  line  of  rulers  is  in  contemplation. 


"It  is  not  a  matter,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  of  British  patriotism  or  loyalty  to 
the  British  connection.  In  the  United 
States,  no  doubt,  there  is  still  the  old 
belief  that  Canada  must  some  day,  and 
by  her  own  will,  be  'annexed';  but  that 
is  merely  a  survival  of  antiquated  ideas 
about  the  unity  of  North  America,  which  has  no  real  relation 
to  modern  conditions.  They  were  only  pertinent  to  a  time 
when  objection  could  be  taken  to  government  from  Downing 
Street,  and  became  obsolete  when  Canada  grew  into  a  nation 
and  one  of  the  responsible  units  of  the  Empire.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  development  of  Canada,  as  such  an  independent, 
unit  of  the  Empire,  either  along  British  lines  as  they  present 
themselves  in  the  mother  country  or  along  others,  is  what  con- 
fronts us  now;  and  .  .  .  the  prevailing  tendencies  are  toward 
what  may  be  generally  called  'Americanization.'  This  is  by  no 
means  due  simply  to  the  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  been  settling  in  the  Western  Provinces  more  partic- 
ularly. It  is  the  natural  result  of  contiguity  to  the  United  States 
and  the  greater  ease  with  which  American  influence  can  operate. 
The  news  that  fills  the  American  newspapers  takes  the  same 
sort  of  proportion  in  the  Canadian,  and  Mexico  bidks  larger  than 
Ulster.    Baseball  has  become  the  popular  same.     '  International 
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pies  for  sport,  'international'  unions  for  labor,  bring  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadian-  together.  The  American  magazines,  carry- 
ing American  advertisements,  spread  American  ideas  of  life  and 
make  American  openings  for  trade.  The  Canadian  picture- 
palaces  are  supplied  with  Minis  manufactured  in  the  United 
■i  •,-.  presenting  American  themes  and  glorifying  the  Star-  and 
Stripes,  while  English  films  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Tile    result,    if   these   eoiidit ion-   are    permanent,    can    only    he  a 

:.  ly  drift  of  the  Canadian  mind  away  from  the  practises  and 
traditions  of  the  mother  country;  and  it  is  much  to  he  desired, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  that  this  should  not  he.  A  sane 
imperialism  must  he  a  practical  imperialism,  and  if  the  influence 

of  the  mother  country  is  to  remain  the  force  beyond  the  seas 
which  most  of  us  confidently  assume  that  it  will  he.  without  mak- 
ing any  special  efforl  for  it.  it  is  time  for  practical  people  at  home 
to  'wake  up'  and  to  get  to  business." 

Many  think  that  the  French-Canadians  may  feel  little  loyalty 
to  Britain,  and  might  prove  a  disintegrating  force,  hut  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Grey,  a  serious  ami  learned  student  of  Canadian 
history,  writes  to  The  Times  that  he  doubts  "very  seriously  the 
willingness  of  French  Quebec  to  support  a  movement  in  favor 
of  an  independent  Canadian  Republic."     He  proceeds: 

"The  deliberately  exprest  opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  S.  Boni- 
face Mgr.  Langevin)  I  feel  sure  will  interest  your  readers.  In 
a  personal  letter  he  writes:  —'The  more  I  live  and  look  around, 
the  more  I  see  and  feel  that  the  French-Canadians  are  the  hest 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Canadian 
West  i<  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  American  or  Yankee, 
pven  the  Catholic  clergy.  A  referendum.'  he  adds,  'would  not 
declare  in  favor  of  the  British  flag,  hut  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.' 


THE    PRICKL1    CACTI  8 

Ionathan        '.miss  r'vo  got    i"   sit    tight    rinlii    here     init    it 
pricks  some!"  Wcstminstei  Gazette  (London 

It  is  on  the  [Trench-Canadian' b  traditional  and  age-long  enmity 

there  is  no  other  word)  to  the  'Yankee,'  and  on  an  unlimited 

'repatriation'  of   In-   race   in    the  Canadian    West    that    we   must 

count,  chiefly,  tor  preserving  Canada  to  the  British  Empire  in 

the  future,   u   in    the   past.      That,   al    hast,   is  the  conviction    I 

have  come  to  after  nearly  thirty  years'  study  of  Canadian  his- 
tor\  ami  conditions." 


WHITE   RULE  TO  SAVE   MEXICO 

THAT  MEXICO  can  never  be  ruled  by  the  Mexicans  is 
the  conclusion  of  an  influential  British  review  which  en- 
force- its  point  by  an  appeal  to  history.  Mexico  is  an- 
other "white  man's  burden"  that  must  he  shouldered,  we  are 
assured,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.      Tin  Nineteenth  Century  and 


■ 


(,U1aNO  THKOl'OH  THE  NIAGARA  WHIRLPOOL  RATIOS. 

A  gallant  attempt  to  rescue  him. 

Daily  Star     Mont  re;,  I 

After  (London)  thinks  thai  the  power  and  control  must  he 
claimed  by  the  white  Mexicans  and  the  foreign  residents,  the 
latter  hacked  by  the  Meets  and  battalions  of  their  several  nation- 
alities.    Thus  we  read : 

'The  15  per  cent,  of  white  Mexicans  and  foreigners,  represent- 
ing as  they  do  the  wealth  and  industries  of  the  country,  should 
come  together — irrespective  of  nationality— and  form  a  govern- 
ment that  would  insure  stability  and  order.  At  first  sight  this 
may  sound  a  bold  and  even  impossible  step — hut  are  not  all 
governments  of  the  world  ruled  by  the  intelligent  minorities  rep- 
resenting the  wealth  and  energy  of  their  several  countries'.' 
There  is  no  valid  reason  for  Mexico  being  an  exception.  White 
governments  have  been  set  up,  and  the  power  of  the  Indian 
restricted  in  all  other  countries — such  as  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Brazil.  Argentine.  Chile.  What  justification  is  there  for 
Mexico  remaining  the  only  country  on  the  American  continent 
governed  by  Indians'.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  country's  history 
to  show  that  the  Indians  themselves  have  ever  done  anything 
or  made  progress  of  any  kind —on  the  contrary,  they  delight  in 
ruthless  destruction.  During  the  3(M)  years  of  Spanish  occupa- 
tion the  Spaniards  developed  mining  and  agriculture,  and  built 
up  cities,  hut  they  could  no  more  civilize  the  Indian  than  could 
Roger  Williams  and  William  I'enn  in  1  lie  early  days  of  the  United 
States. 

"Is  it  to  he  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  Spaniards  were 
really  driven  from  the  country,  as  the  Mexicans  claim,  in  the 
achievement  of  their  (so-called)  independence?  It  seems  much 
more  likely  that  having  tired  of  the  continued  obstinacy  and 
treachery  of  t  he  Indian,  recognizing  t  he  hopelessness  of  ever  mak- 
ing a  nation  out  of  so  hopeless  a  race,  they  gave  up  the  task  ami 
I  he  count  ry    in    despair." 

The  United  States  must  take  up  the  duty  of  restoring  order 
in  the  torn  and  distracted  Republic,  believes  Thi  Mexican 
Hi  mill,  now    published  in  Vera  Cruz,      It   remarks: 

"We  and  all  residents  of  Mexico,  native  and  foreign,  reali/.e 
thai     Mexico    will    never    he    the    same   old    Mexico    that    it    was 

under  Porfirio  Diaz.  Reforms  are  demanded  and  needed  in 
this  country,  hut  these  vast  national  problems  of  land  distri- 
bution, education,  and  jusl  administration  can  not  he  accom- 
plished in  a  day.  They  are  a  question  of  years,  and  under  present 
conditions  in  Mexico  it  is  impossible  even  to  begin  putting  otic 

of  t  hem  into  effect. 

'First     there    must     he    a    government    capable     of     restoring 

order 

"That  the  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  property-owning 
class    of    Mexico    would    va-tl>     prefer    American    occupation    of 
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Mexico  to  seeing  it  fall  into  the  devastating  hands  of  Villa's  fol- 
lowers, we  are  thoroughly  convinced. 

"From  a  condition  of  disorder  in  scattered  sections  of  the 
country  Mexico  is  degenerating  rapidly  into  a  state  of  general 

chaos,  and  with  national  bankruptcy  already  a  fact,  with  damage 

claims  mounting  up  to  hundreds  of  millions,  the  country's  plight 
is  one  from  which  it   is  no  longer  possible  to  hope  that  she  can 
extricate  herself. 
"Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  United 

States  is  responsible  for  present  conditions  in  Mexico,  but  having 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hope  for  a 
solution  by  Mexicans  themselves,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  whose  duty  it  is  to  restore  order  and  security  in  this  country." 

This  article  concludes  with  the  solemn  warning  that  "the 
United  States  has  intervened  in  Mexico  morally,  politically, 
and  physically.  To  withdraw  now  would  make  tho  great  north- 
ern Republic  not  only  contemptible  and  ridiculous  in  tho  eyes  of 
the  world,  it  would  be  a  crime  against  humanity!" 


INDIA'S  SMOLDERING  REVOLT 

THE  BRITISH  ATTEMPT  to  awaken  the  tranquil 
and  dreamy  Hindu  threatens  to  be  more  successful  than 
intended.  A  vast  amount  of  English  blood  and  gold 
has  been  expended  in  an  attempt  to  Europeanize  the  peninsula, 
and  the  population  have  at  last,  we  are  told,  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  nationality;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  their 
leading  native  authorities,  their  ideas  are  those  of  the  proletariat 
of  Russia.  Their  stimulus  is  despair,  and  they  openly  profess 
that  assassination  is  the  weapon  by  which  to  purchase  and 
redeem  to  its  native  inhabitants  the  magnificent  realm  invaded 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  and  finally 


won  by  Clive  to  the  British  Crown.  After  all  these  vicissitudes, 
when  Europe  has  provided  these  Asiatic  districts  with  railroads, 
telegraphs,  other  blessings,  the  spirit  of  anarchy  has  sprung 
up,  or  been  roused  in  the  hearts  of  the  placid  Hindu.  This 
anarchist  spirit  is  fomented  from  abroad,  and  its  Hindu  agitators 


find  hospitality  in  lands  not  openly  hostile  to  England.  It 
seems  a  puzzling  fact,  as  the  list  of  Brit ish-Indian  officials 
murdered  by  Hindu  a-narchists  grows  longer  month  by  month, 
and  as  the  revelations  made  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  by  police 
authorities  make  it  more  and  more  clear  that    the  ramifications 


AN  EAST-INDIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  GENERAL. 

Mme.  Bhikaji  Rustomji  Cama.  the  Parsee  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionary branch  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  She  has  written  on  her 
portrait:  "Resistance  to  tyranny  is  obedience  to  God." 


of  the  secret  societies  by  now  extend  all  over  the  peninsula, 
that  the  meek  and  mild  Hindus,  whom  tradition  teaches  to 
protect  even  the  lowest  and  most  rudimentary  forms  of  life,  have 
become  so  bloodthirsty.  The  Bande  Mataram  (Geneva),  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  East-Indian  terrorists,  edited  by  Madame 
Cama,  a  Parsee  lady  who  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
movement,  gives  us  a  peep  into  the  baffling  psychology  of  the 
Hindu  nihilists  by  bluntly  telling  the  reasons  which  have 
prompted  men,  and  even  women,  to  commit  the  recent  political 
murders.  The  motives  behind  the  attempt  which  very  nearly 
killed  Lord  Hardinge — an  attempt  which  was  so  skilfully  en- 
gineered that  the  culprits  still  are  to  be  brought  to  book  for  it 
— are  thus  explained  in  the  terrorist  organ: 

"The  enemy  (the  British)  intended  to  begin  a  new  page 
in  the  administration  of  our  country  (India)  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1912.  They  wanted  to  'appeal  to  the  imagination' 
while  trampling  on  the  rights  of  our  countrymen  by  directing 
the  Viceroy,  after  a  lot  of  contemptible  hesitation,  to  make  a 
public  entry  into  the  ancient  capital  of  Hindustan.  If  on  that 
22nd  of  December,  the  British  Government  is  once  auspiciously 
installed  in  Delhi,  the  capital  of  Judhisthis  and  Prithwi  and 
Aurangzeb,  what  a  tremendous  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
loyalty  of  Indians  and  what  a  tremendous  death-blow  will  be 
given  to  the  revolutionary  propaganda  carried  on  by  a  handful 
of  irreconcilables !  So  thought  the  Firinghi  (foreigner),  and 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1912,  was  made  to  start  the  big 
unwieldy  procession  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  sycophants    and 
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underlings   that    was   to   inaugurate   the  golden   era   of   silent 
loyalty  and  quiet  submission. 

"But  God  and  a  handful  of  determined  revolutionists  had 
ordained  otherwise.  The  proeession  was  just  passing  the 
historical  Ckandm  ckowk  when  a  thunderous  explosion  was 
heard  and  everything  was  contusion.  A  bomb  had  been  thrown 
by  some  revolutionary  at  the  Viceroy,  and  it  was  so  well  aimed 
.;  he  received  twenty  wounds  from  splinters  while  the  um- 
brella-holder and  an   Indian  aide-de-camp  were  killed. 

"All  the  men  assembled  cried  with  one  voice.  ' Shabash  mara!' 
well  thrown!'  The-  enemy  wanted  to  put  on  as  good  a  face  as 
possible.  They  supprest  all  reference  in  the  papers  to  this 
real  expression  of  Hindustan's  mind.  They  induced  the  syco- 
phant princes  and  other  lickspittles  to  hold  meetings  to  express 
lpathy  for  the  Viceroy,  admiration  for  the  pretended  bravery 
of  his  wife,  and  indignation  at  the  'outrage.'  The  Viceroy 
pretended  in  public  that  he  regarded  the  'outrage'  as  the  act 
of  a  few  irreooncilables  and  that  he  knew  that  India  was  loyal 
to  her  very  core,  and  that,  Christ-like,  he  would  not  let  this 
act  interfere  with  his  tender  feelings  for  India.  But  all  these 
deceive;!  neither  themselves  nor  the  people.  One  has  to  wonder 
whom  they  want  to  deeeive  by  these  theatricalities. 

"Anyway,  as  goes  the  Indian  proverb,  the  well  was  dug, 
but  instead  of  water  it  was  a  dragon  that  rushed  up.  Instead 
of  an  auspicious  entry  that  should  create  loyalty  among  the 
people,  the  entry  had  become  ominous.  The  spell  was  broken 
and  the  real  feeling  of  Hindustan  was  proclaimed  to  the  world." 

The  writer  of  these  amazing  revelations  thus  explains  the 
reasons  which  have  prompted  the  Hindu  anarchists  to  murder 
a  number  of  British-Indian  police  officials — a  type  of  crime 
which  of  late  has  been  very  much  rife  in  Bengal: 

"Another  feature  of  the  year  ...  is  the  relentless  execu- 
tion by  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  party  of  the 
policemen  and  officers  and  spies  who  betray  their  patriotic 
countrymen  to  the  enemy.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  been 
executed  .  .  .  the  executions  of  the  police  and  their  spies  have 
been  very  fruitful  of  results.  The  administration  of  the  Bengals, 
in  spite  of  the  smooth-rolling  tongue  of  Lord  Carmichael  (its 
Governor)  has  become  to  a  large  extent  paralyzed.  One  fact  is 
enough  to  bring  it  home  to  our  readers.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment in  the  Bengals  has  about  eight  hundred  places  vacant ! 
Man j7  of  the  men  have  resigned  and  new  men  are  afraid  to  enter 
that  service,  heretofore  very  remunerative  and  now  grown 
all  too  risky."  , 

The  writer  proudly  remarks  that  tho  of  recent  months  numer- 
ous tragedies  have  taken  place,  yet  their  perpetrators  have 
escaped.     To  quote: 

"Large  bribes  are  offered  by  the  enemy  (the  British-Indian 
Government)  to  any  one  who  would  betray  the  patriots,  but 
in  no  single  instance  has  the  offer  been  accepted.  To  save  their 
face,  again,  the  police  are  made  to  arrest  harmless  persons  and 
get  them  punished  on  concocted  evidence.  The  guerrilla  war- 
fare, too,  has  sensibly  extended  its  limits  during  the  year.  More 
than  thirty  actions  have  taken  place,  but  what  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  all,  the  bands  have  become  very  skilful 
both  in  the  attack  and  in  the  retreat.  The  losses  on  the  side 
of  the  patriots  (the  revolutionaries)  have  been  trifling,  com- 
pared with  those  on  the  other  side." 

We  are  told  that  the  terrorist  movement  in  India  is  mainly 
propagated  from  abroad.  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Berlin  are  the 
chief  centers  in  Europe,  while,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  many 
of  our  readers,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia  are  the  centers  of  activity  on  this  continent.  The 
British- Indian  authorities  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  ex- 
terminate this  movement,  bul  instead  of  dying,  it  is  spreading. 
Some  time  ago  the  British  appointed  an  agent  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  who  formerly  was  influentially  connected  with  the 
poet-office  at  Calcutta,  whose  main  business  it  is  at  present  to 
devise  means  to  render  the  campaign  of  the  Hindu  terrorists 
in  Geneva  ineffective.  It  is  rumored  that  similar  appointments 
are  to  be  made  to  control  the  other  centers  of  Hindu  revolution. 
Meantime  trials  in  India  have  shown  within  the  past  few  weeks 
that  the  Bengali  sentiment  is  90  much  in  favor  of  the  terrorists 
that  Bengali  juries  refuse  to  convict  offenders  charged  with 
murdering  British-Indian  officials.  These  issues  render  the 
situation  in   India  menacingly  grave 


FINLAND'S  NEW  GRIEVANCES 

THE  COMPLAINTS  of  Finland  are  growing  louder  and 
deeper  as  the  Czar  continues  his  policy  of  Russifying 
the  country.  When  Alexander  I.,  in  1809,  won  Finland 
from  Sweden,  the  result  was  considered  a  not  unhappy  one.  The 
records  tell  us  that  Finland  was  permitted  to  retain  her  own 
laws,  constitution,  and  religion,  and  was,  in  fad.  autonomous. 
The  pledge  was  renewed  by  each  of  Alexander's  successors, 
including  the  present  Czar.  In  1898,  however,  Nicholas  II.  be- 
gan the  Russification  of  Finland.  Russians  were  put  in  the 
high  places  of  the  judiciary  and  government  and  Russian  is  now 
made  the  official  language.  The  denial  of  its  own  language  to  a 
nation,  creates,  as  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
as  that  of  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps.  But  now.  we  read  in 
the  press,  Finland  is  being  wounded  by  Russia  in  an  almost 
equally  tender  spot.  She  is  being  crusht  under  the  burden  of 
vexatious  taxes,  and  the  province  of  Viborg,  whose  ports  are 
the  outlets  of  Finland's  export  trade,  is  to  be  confiscated  and 
annexed  to  Russia  for  naval  purposes.  The  taxation  referred  to 
is  intended  to  protect  Russian  grain  by  imposing  a  duty  on  all 
foreign  importation  of  cereals.  Darkest  Russia  (London),  which 
is  one  of  the  papers  bent  on  informing  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can public  of  Russian  affairs,  tells  us,  in  an  article  headed 
"The  Ruin  of  Finland,"  of  the  way  in  which  these  measures 
were  to  be,  and  since  then  have  been,  carried.  A  law  was  put 
through  the  Duma,  in  1910,  giving  the  Russian  lawmakers  the 
right  to  legislate  for  Finland,  but  it  was  never  submitted  to  the 
Finnish  legislature  and  therefore  the  Finns  do  not  consider  it 
binding  and  decline  to  accept  the  laws  made  for  them  in  St. 
Petersburg.     Therefore, 

"For  refusing  to  operate  the  Russian-made  Equality  Law. 
and  thus  doing  their  duty  by  their  country's  constitution  in 
accordance  with  their  oath  of  office,  scores  of  magistrates  in 
Viborg,  Nystad,  Terioki,  and  Tavastehus  were  arrested  and 
conveyed  for  trial  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  were  convicted 
and  sent  to  prison.  The  climax  came  when  all  the  judges  of 
the  Viborg  Court  of  Appeal,  with  the  exception  of  the  President, 
were  haled  before  the  District  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  (a  Court 
of  lower  instance),  and  on  the  same  charge  sentenced  to  sixteen 
months'  incarceration  in  a  Russian  jail  and  to  deprivation  of 
the  right  to  occupy  any  public  position  for  ten  year-." 

Finland  is  to  be  made  practically  a  part  of  Russia  for  strategic 
purposes.  The  Czar  is  mobilizing  his  army  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  Finland  might  find  an  ally  in  Germany,  whose  Kaiser 
has  already  taken  alarm  at  the  increase  of  Russian  armaments  in 
the  shape  of  multiplied  recruitments  of  land  forces  and  increase 
in  ships,  forts,  and  artillery.  But  Russia,  says  the  writer  we 
are  quoting,  can  never  overcome  the  power  of  Finland's  passive 
resistance,  opposition  to  which  by  Russia  is  suicidal.  In  the 
words  of  Darkest  Russia: 

"That  resistance,  no  less  bitter  because  conducted  on 
Constitutional  lines,  will  be  offered,  and  that  a  position 
unparalleled  in  Russia's  history  will  be  created,  we  have 
little  doubt.  Practically  the  whole  body  of  loyal  officials  in 
Finland  will  go  '  on  strike  '  as  far  as  these  measures  are  concerned. 
They  may  he  imprisoned  en  masse  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  their 
places  may  be  taken  by  accommodating  Russian  tehinoruiks. 
Perhaps  in  time  the  entire  Finnish  administration  will  become 
Russian.  But  what  then?  What  does  Russia  hope  to  gain  from 
pursuing  this  policy  of  blind  Nationalism,  which  even  lifelong 
Conservatives  such  as  Prince  Meschersky  are  loud  in  denouncing'.' 
Have  Russian  methods  of  government  proved  so  successful  in 
Russia  itself  that    their  extension  to  Finland  can  be  confidently 

recommended'.'  Above  all.  of  what  strategic  value  to  the  Empire 
is  a  country,  however  strongly  fortified,  which  every  endeavor 
is  being  made  to  drive  into  open  revolt'.'  Armaments  are  well 
enough,  but  loyalty  is  something  better  and  more  abiding,  and 
that    is  a  quality    which   the   Russian   Government,   so  far  from 

cultivating,  has  deliberately  gone  out  of  its  way  to  suppress 

among  the  subject   nationalities  of  the  Empire." 


GIENGJE  ANB  INVENTION 


PAINLESS  CHILDBIRTH 


DR.    CARL    GAUSS, 

The"  German  specialist  in  hypodermic 
anesthesia,  who  has  been  Dr.  Kronig's 
associate  at  Freiburg  in  developing 
the  scopolamin  treatment  for  childbirth. 


THE    USE  of  anesthetics  to  ease  the  coming  into   the 
world  of  our  little  ones  is  familiar  enough,   hut  it  has 
always  been  limited  in  its  employment,  and  the  young 
mother's  pains  have  been  alleviated,  rather  than  abolished,  by 

it.   Now, however, if 

we  may  believe  the 
writers  of  a  leading 
article  in  McClure's 
Magazine  (New 

York,  June),  the  use 
of  the  new  anes- 
thetic, scopolamin, 
has.  been  so  devel- 
oped in  the  medical 
clinic  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Baden,  in 
Freiburg,  that  child- 
birth absolutely  un- 
accompanied by 
pain  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 
The  method,  we  are 
told,  has  now  been 
used  in  5,000  cases 
with  success.  Not 
one  mother  has  been 
lost  by  it,  we  are  as- 
sured, and  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality 
has  been  greatly  decreased.  The  expectant  mother  goes  to  Frei- 
burg for  her  "twilight  sleep,"  and  upon  awaking  she  finds  that 
her  baby  has  been  born,  safely 
and  absolutely  without  pain.  To 
some  the  article  may  seem  over- 
enthusiastic  for  a  scientific  de- 
scription, and  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  "boost"  of  the  strongest  kind 
for  Freiburg,  since  we  are  assured 
that  the  treatment  cannot  be 
f.iven  anywhere  else,  but  we 
quote  it  for  what  it  is  worth  for 
our  readers'  information.  We 
read : 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the 
mothers,  there  is  but  one  testi- 
mony concerning  this  'twilight 
sleep'  as  given  them  at  Frei- 
burg. When  their  pains  began, 
they  tell  you,  they  went  to  sleep. 
Of  their  part  in  the  events  that 
followed  they  retain  no  more 
memory  than  a  somnambulist 
might  have  of  the  roof  he  walked 
upon  at  night.  They  woke  happy 
and  animated,  and  well  in  body 
and  soul;  and  found,  with  in- 
credulous delight,  their  babies, 
all  drest,  lying  before  them  upon 
a  pillow  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse. 

"Those  mothers  who  have  once 
borne  children  in  the  Freiburg 
hospital  return,  if  possible,  when 
childbirth  comes  upon  them 
again 
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DR.    BERNHARDT    KRONIG, 

The  German  obstetrician  who,  working 
with  Dr.  Gauss,  has  developed  a  method 
of  making  childbirth  painless,  which  has 
been  used  successfully  in  5,000  cases. 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  ' '  Module's  Magazine." 

THE    FIRST   AMERICAN   BABY   BORN   AT   FREIBURG. 

Since  the  birth  of  Miss  Jane  Erin  Emmet,  her  mother  has 
gone  back  again  from  America  to  have  a  second  and  third 
baby  at  the  same  clinic. 


"'If  you   had   another,    which    way    would    \oii   ohoo 

asked  of  one  of  1  hem. 

"  ' Which  way?'  she  said.  (It  happened  to  be  an  American 
mother.)  'Which  inn/.'  If  I  had  another  baby,  I  would  have  it 
in  Freiburg,  if  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  from  California!' 

"This  is  the  gen- 
eral answer  of  the 
mot  hers  who  have 
gone  to  Freiburg.  .  . 
"The  'twilight 
sleep'  is  a  light  sleep 
induced  by  an  in- 
jection or  two  of  a 
combination  of  two 
drugs  —  scopolamin 
and  morphium  — 
and  continued  un- 
der scopolamin.  It 
is  a  sleep  so  light 
and  so  susceptible  to 
outside  impressions 
that  semidarkness 
and  quiet  are  re- 
quired to  make  it 
entirely  successful. 
The  ordinary  tests 
of  unconsciousness 
can  not  be  applied 
to  it.  It  is  attained 
at  a  point  when  the 
patient  loses  the 
power  of  recollecting 
immediate  events 
and  sensations,  while 
still  remaining  sus- 
ceptible to  sugges- 
tions and  in  full  possession  of  muscular  powers.  It  is,  as  may 
be  seen,  a  very  fine  balance,  in  the  states  of  consciousness,  and 

can  be  secured  only  under  special 
conditions  and  through  special 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  drugs 
that  cause  it.  These  special  con- 
ditions and  this  special  knowledge 
have   been   worked    out   in    the 

Freiburg  hospital 

"Early  experiments  in  the  use 
of  the  drug  in  this  field  were 
made  at  the  University's  medical 
school  by  Dr.  von  Steinbiichel, 
whose  aim  was  to  reduce  the 
pain  of  labor   without    reducing 

muscular  action 

"Kronig  continued,  with  Pro- 
fessor Gauss's  aid,  the  experi- 
ments of  Von  Steinbiichel.  His 
aim  was  to  regulate  the  dosage  in 
such  a  way  that  a  definite  meth- 
od for  obtaining  the  exact  amount 
of  unconsciousness  required  might 
be  established. 

"Drs.  Kronig  and  Gauss  found, 
after  long  and  detailed  observa- 
tion of  many  actual  cases,  that 
by  slightly  increasing  Von  Stein- 
biichel's  dosage  they  could,  with 
perfect  safety,  induce  the  state  of 
clouded  consciousness,  in  which 
there  was  complete  forgetfulness 
of  the  course  of  birth. 

"This  forgetfulness  is  the  'twi- 
light sleep'  of  Freiburg,  the 
technique  of  which,  once  per- 
fected, has  never  since  required 
change.   And  now  the  production 
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been  given  added  certainty,  very  recently,  by  the 
discovery  by  Professor  Straub,  of  tin-  pharmacological  de- 
partment of  the  University,  of  a  method  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  scopolamin  in  solution,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
practitioner  to  obtain  a  preparation  thai  has  no  variability. 
This  advance  is  of  immense  importance.     For  ...  in  the  past 


"But.  in  the  second  place,  there  are  other  conditions  for  suc- 
oess  which  are  scared \  less  important  than  the  matter  of  proper 
dosage." 

To  quote  Dr.  Kronig  again: 


•I 


LIKE    A    CYCLONE-CELL  A  B. 

Ii  Is  a  little  concrete  "shed"  which  houses  an  acetylene-gas  plant  on  a  farm, 
the  generator  explodes  it  will  not  even  shatter  its  concrete  shelter. 


If 


do  init  consider  it  the  result  of  chance  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  hospitals  with  a  smaller  number  of 
Cases  that  our  method  has  been  adopted.  In 
large  hospitals  with  many  thousands  of  births  a 
\ear.  as  in  the  cases  of  the  large  hospitals  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  our  procedure  has  proved 
8    total   failure. 

"This  is  easier  to  understand  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  surroundings  of  the  patient  have  an 
importance  which  we  should  not  underestimate  for 
the  success  of  the  method.  Sense  -  impressions, 
loud  noises,  bright  light,  etc..  considerably  disturb 
the  half-consciousness.  When  six  or  seven  .  .  . 
patients  lie  side  by  side  in  one  ward,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  obtain  an  even  fairly  effective  semi- 
consciousness. This  makes  itself  felt  even  with 
the  small  number  of  patients  that  we  hav< 
yearly  average  of  three  births  a  day).  The  num- 
ber of  eases  in  which  we  obtain  loss  of  memory,  or 
amnesia,  is  in  Freiburg  far  smaller  in  those  de- 
liveries which  occur  in  the  general  ward  than  in 
the  case  of  patients  treated  in  our  private  wards, 
where  they  lie  in  a  separate  room,  protected  as  far 
as  possible  from  all  impressions  of  sight  and 
hearing." 


the  'variableness'  of  this  drug  in  solution  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  its  use." 

The" object,  of  course,  is  to  abolish  pain  without  going  so  far 
as  to  abolish  reflex  action  also;  for  it  is  on  the  reflexes  that 
nature  depends  in  the  process  that  is  taking  place.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  exact  point  where  the  desired  condition  of  nerve 
and  brain  is  reached  may  be  ascertained  by  simply  testing  the 
memory.  Professor  Kronig  describes  the  sleep  and  the  essen- 
tial memory  test  as  follows: 

"Ordinarily,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
first  injection  the  drug  takes  effect.  The  sleep  commences.  The 
suffering  increases  and  the  patient  has  not  lost  consciousness. 
About  an  hour  from  the  time  the  first  injection  was  given,  the 
second  is  given — of  scopolamin  in  much  smaller  quantities,  gen- 
erally without  morphium.  In  the  succeeding  doses  scopolamin 
is  usually  employed  alone. 

"About  this  time,  also,  begin  the  tests  of  amnesia 
is  shown  the  patient.  Half  an  hour  later  she  is 
shown  it  again,  and  is  asked  if  she  has  seen  it  be- 
fore. If  she  remembers  it,  we  consider  it  an  indi- 
cation that  we  should  give  another  dose  of  the 
same  strength.  We  select  for  these  tests  objects 
connected  with  the  immediate  environment.  Half 
an  hour  after  the  second  injection,  the  patient 
may  lie  asked  if  she  has  had  one.  If  she  has  no 
[(collection  of  it,  we  consider  the  amnesia  suffi- 
cient. No  repetition  of  the  dose  should  be  given 
until  memory  exists." 


An  object 


When  a  number  of  Freiburg  mothers  asked  Pro- 
fessor Kronig  to  explain  to  them  why  it  is  becoming  unscientific 
to  have  pain  in  confinement,  he  did  it  in  this  way: 

"He  said  that  the  actual  normal  muscular  effort  involved  in 
bringing  a  baby  into  the  world  corresponds  to  a  climb  up  the 
Schlossberg.  But,  for  the  modern  woman  of  highly  complex 
nervous  organization,  the  muscular  effort  is  complicated  with 
so  much  pain  that  often  the  pain  itself  becomes  a  factor  of  serious 
interference  with  the  birth.  And  he  compared  the  mother's 
muscular  effort  to  bring  her  baby  into  the  world  in  these  con- 
ditions to  a  woman  who  might  be  obliged  to  climb  up  the  Schloss- 
berg with  a  sharp  nail  in  her  foot. 

"That  all  women,  'modern'  or  'old-fashioned,'  would  desire 
that  their  child-bearing  be  made  painless,  if  this  is  possible  with 
safety,  is  not  open  to  debate;  that  such  a  method  is  accessible  to 
them  by  the  exact  duplication  of  the  tactics  and  conditions  at 
Freiburg  is  now  well  demonstrated.  The  greatest  danger  to 
their  securing  it  is,  not  that  the  drug  scopolamin  will  not  be 
tried  elsewhere — it  has  been  so  tried  in  this  country  as  well  as 


Since  Von  Steinbiichel  and  Kronig  first  used 
scopolamin  morphium.  physicians  have  experi- 
mented with  it  in  their  clinics  more  or  less  through- 
out Kurope,  and  altogether  the  total  reputed  expe- 
rience now  carries  between  ten  and  twelve 
thousand  cases.  The  method  has  not,  it  appears, 
won  favor  everywhere.     There    has    been    a    lively 

controversy  between  the  advocates  and  opponents 

of  the  use  of  scopolamin,  which  is  in  many  ways 
like  the  controversy  over  the  use  of  ether  and 
chloroform  in  the  'Id's.  The  writer  explains  this 
difference  of  opinion  as  follows: 

"To  any   one   who   fully    understands    the   system    which    has 

lined    entire    BU<  '     Freiburg,    it    is    perfectly    clear    win 

critics  of  the  method  have  sprung  up  outside.     In  the  first  place. 

a  greal  proportion  of  these  critics,  extending  for  themselves  the 

earlier  experiments  of  Von  Steinbuchel,  have  failed  to  give  the 

proper  dosage  as  recently    worked   out    at    Freiburg. 


Illustrations  bj tMJ  "f  tlio  "  Trdniiral  World  Ma(aitlM 

A  BARNYARD  TROUGH  OF  CONCRETE. 

It  is  long  and  wide  and  so  shallow  that  ducks  and  geese  do  not  try  to  swim  in 

it,  but  the  fowls  will  always  find  fresh  drinking-water. 


in  Europe  but  that  it  will  be  tried  under  other  conditions  and 
other  dosage  than  those  which  are  positively  essential  for  the 
securing  of  the  exact  and  very  nice  balance  of  consciousness  and 
muscular  action  which  must  be  obtained 

"IVofessor  Gauss,  the  associate  of   Dr.    Kronig,  in   Freiburg, 
compares  the  strenuous  experiences  of  the  modern  aviator  with 
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his  professional  work  at 
the  hospital.  In  closing 
a  recent  report  of  his 
medical  specialty,  he 
has,  like  Dr.  Kronig.used 
his  observations  of  tho 
mountains  about  Frei- 
burg to  illustrate,  in  a 
popular  way,  another 
feature  of  the  new  treat- 
ment —  extreme  delica- 
cies and  cautions  re- 
quired for  its  successful 
use. 

"'The  "twilight 
sleep,"'  he  says,  'is  a 
narcotic  condition  of  ex- 
tremely limited  breadth, 
like  a  narrow  mountain 
crest.     To  the  left  of  it 

lie  the  dangers  of  too  deep  effect,  with  unconsciousness  and 
absence  of  birth-pains;  to  the  right  the  danger  of  too  shallow 
effect,  with  retention  of  consciousness  and  sensibility  to  pain. 
The  power  of  the  memory  is,  and  remains,  the  only  guide." 
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A    CONCRETE    HEN-HOUSE. 

Built  by  the  farmer,  it  has  two  rooms,  and  is  there  to  stay. 


CONCRETE  ON   THE  FARM 

NOT  LONG  AGO  the  farmer  hardly  knew  what  concrete 
was.  Now  he  builds  barns,  silos,  hen-houses,  bridges, 
and  cellars  of  it.  An  article  on  "Concrete  in  New 
Uses,"  contributed  by  Fred  Telford  to  The  Technical  World 
Magazine  (Chicago,  June),  is  taken  up  entirely  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  employment  of  this  material  on  the  farm.  Where 
some  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Telford,  the  farmer  used  a  pile  of  old 
boards,  a  saw,  and  a  hammer  to  build  his  hen-coop,  his  gate-post, 
and  his  water-trough,  he  usually  now  takes  part  of  a  bag  of 
cement,  mixes  it  with  sand  and  gravel,  and 
adapts  concrete  to  his  purposes.  We  read 
further : 


"To-day  he  has  many  appliances  about 
the  farm  that  are  neat,  that  are  sanitary, 
and  that  last  forever.  This  change  started 
with  silos  and  fence-posts,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  uses  to  which  the  handy-man-about- 
the-house  can  put  the  versatile  machine.  Out 
on  a  farm  in  Illinois,  where  an  acetylene  gen- 
erator supplies  gaslight  to  the  farmhouse, 
one  man  built  a  sort  of  cyclone-cellar  for  the 
plant.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  explosions, 
the  ordinary  cautious  citizen  no  longer  cares 
to  put  a  gas-plant  in  the  basement  of  his 
residence,  but  if  this  generator  should  ex- 
plode, it  probably  would  not  even  shatter 
the  walls  of  the  little  concrete  house  that 
contains  it. 

"Fresh  water  is  supplied  to  the  chickens 
on  another  farm  with  the  aid  of  a  concrete 
pool.  It  is  long  and  wide  and  so  shallow 
that  ducks  and  geese  do  not  try  to  swim  in 
it.  A  pump  at  one  side  supplies  it  with  fresh 
water.  This  same  flock  of  fortunate  chick- 
ens has  a  solid  concrete  house,  of  two  rooms: 
one  room  has  a  concrete  floor  and  perches  for 
the  convenience  of  its  occupants,  and  the 
other  room  has  a  floor  of  earth,  where  the 
chickens  can  scratch  about  in  the  winter-time. 
The  roosting-room,  with  the  concrete  floor, 
can  be  flushed  out  and  kept  perfectly  sani- 
tary, the  water  running  from  it  to  a  waste 
outlet  at  one  side. 

"When  it  comes  to  drainage  on  the  farm, 
concrete  steps  in  and  helps  out  the  farmer. 
Culverts  are  now  being  made  in  sections  so 
that,  after  the  excavation  is  made  and  a  solid 
concrete  foundation  put  in,  the  sides  and  the 
arch  can  be  added  as  necessity  demands. 

' '  The  sanitary  system  of  a  farm  near  Og- 
den,  Illinois,   is  centered  about  a  dry  well, 


located  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house, 
OB  1 06  lowest  grounds  of 
t  be  farm.    The  well  has 

no     outlet,     and,    being 

concrete-lined,  is  prac- 
tically water-tight.  At 
intervals  the  farmer 
cleans  it  out  and  uses 
the  sewage  for  fertilizer 
"The  silo,  the  first 
appliance  to  adapt  itself 
to  concrete,  has  grown 
enormously  in  size.  One 

of  the  biggest  of  them  is 

sixty-two  feet  high  and 
has  walls  that  are  eight 
niches  thick.  It  will 
hold  enough  ensilage  to 
fatten  five  car-loads  of 
beef  cattle.  It  only  took  a  month  to  build  it  and  its  total  cost 
was  but  six  hundred  dollars.  This  is  the  latest  type  of  silo,  built 
tall,  and  with  a  small  diameter,  because  in  this  way  the  room  is 
used  more  economically.  .   .  .  The  smaller  the  diameter,  the  less 

waste  there  is  in  proportion 

"The  piles  of  discard  lumber  on  the  farms  of  the  nation  con- 
tain a  few  cement-encrusted  boards.  They  are  knock-down  forms 
which  once  molded  some  little  device  which  will  never  have  to 
be  remade  on  that  farm." 


SHALL  WE  INOCULATE  FOR  TYPHOID? 
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TO    HOLD    ENSILAGE    FOR 
FIVE  CAR-LOADS  OF  BEEF. 


^ONOUNCEMENTS  on  this  subject  are  very  definite 
— on  both  sides.     We  hear  on  the  one  hand  that  inocula- 
tion has  practically  eliminated  typhoid  from  the  United 
States  Army,  and  that  the  plan  will  doubtless  soon  be  the  rule 
also  for  civil  life.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the 
danger  of  antityphoid   vaccination  has  been 
recently    recognized    in    France,     that    the 
British   Army    Committee    has  pronounced 
against  it  in  certain  cases,  and  that  such  im- 
munity as  it  confers  is  at  the  expense  of  re- 
duced   protection    against    other     diseases. 
Women  particularly,  it  is  said,  seem  to  take 
the  vaccine  badly.     One  of  the  optimists  is 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which,  in  an  article  on  "Disease  Dangers 
of  Mexican  Invasion"     (Chicago,  May    2), 
practically  excludes  typhoid  from  considera- 
tion.    It  says: 

"Typhoid  fever,  in  the  past,  has  been  the 
awful  scourge  of  military  camps.  The  ap- 
palling experience  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  has  not  been  forgotten  by  our  peo- 
ple; the  record  of  twenty  thousand  cases  of 
typhoid  in  the  Army  in  six  months  pro- 
duced an  impression  which  can  never  be 
obliterated.  But  since  then  progress  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  has  been  made,  and  vacci- 
nation against  typhoid  is  a  result.  Anti- 
typhoid inoculation  has  been  subject  to 
rigorous  tests  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Army 
during  the  past  two  years,  with  the  result 
that  in  1913,  out  of  ninety  thousand  men 
at  home  and  abroad,  there  was  only  a 
single  case  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  inoc- 
ulated, a  record  that  can  well  be  regarded 
as  a  triumph  for  preventive  medicine.  It 
is  believed  that  the  army  surgeon  now  has 
a  weapon  against  typhoid  that  will  make 
the  next  war  unique  in  this  regard.  Every 
officer  and  man  now  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  is  practically  safe  against 
this  disease,  and  each  recruit  will  be  inocu- 
lated at  the  time  he  is  sworn  into  the  service. 
The  next  campaign  in  which  the  United 
States  Army  will  participate  will  be  a  practical 
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nf  typhoid  prophylaxis  on  a  large  scale.  That  it  will 
prove  the  value  of  inoculation  and  will  relieve  warfare  of  one  ol 
it<  most  horrible  accompaniments,  there  is  little  doubt." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  issue,  under  the  heading  "Typhoid 
Disappears  in  the  Army.'"  we  find  the  statement  thai  during 
1913  there  were  only  three  eases  of  the  disease  in  our  service, 
instead  of  the  450  that  we  should  have  had  at  the  rate  prevailing 
in  1908.     This  is  the  explanation: 

•The  disappearance  of  the  disease  is  due  to  inoculation  of  all 

recruits  as   they   enter   the   service.      The  general    sanitary   con- 
dition of  the  posts  for  the  past 


few  years  is  maintained  at  the 
same  level,  bul  it  must  be  re- 
called that  soldiers  on  entering 
the  Army  by  no  means  lose 
touch  with  civil  life.  They 
participate  in  all  features  of 
civilian  life,  just  as  any  other 
travelers  or  visitors,  and  so  are 
exposed  to  the  same  chances  of 
infection  that  civilians  incur. 
The  fact  that  a  population  of 
ninety  thousand  at  a  most  sus- 
ceptible aye  has  practically  no 
typhoid  can  lie  accounted  for 
only  by  the  immunity  conferred 
by  the  prophylactic  inoculation. 
The  extension  of  this  measure 
to  certain  phases  of  civil  life  is 
definitely  indicated  for  ado- 
h  -cents  who  have  not  had  the 
fever,  in  the  presence  of  an  epi- 
demic, or  for  those  leaving  their 
homes  for  travel  or  for  life  in 
the  country.  Is  there  no  value 
in  this  procedure  to  railroads 
and  other  industrial  concerns 
that  employ  armies  of  skilled 
labor,  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual on  farms  and  railroads 
whose  family  is  dependent  on 
his  manual  labor  for  liveli- 
hood? The  way  has  been 
shown  for  reducing  greatly 
the  three  hundred  thousand 
per  annum  in  this 
country  by  a  procedure  causing  less  inconvenience 
vaccination." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  "Technical  World  Use 
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It  is  some w hat  saddening  to  turn  from  this  to  a  series  of 
editorials  in  American  Medicine  (New  York,  April),  where  it 
i-  asserted  that  the  British  Army  authorities  have  concluded 
that  typhoid  vaccine  confers  no  protection  on  those  who  are 
specially  susceptible  to  typhoid  fever.  What  immunity  is 
developed  in  other  people,  we  are  told,  generally  wears  out 
within  two  years.  Early  reports  compared  the  recently  in- 
oculated with  the  unprotected  and  led  to  the  false  assumption 
that  the  immunity  was  universal  and  lasting.  The  writer 
goes  on: 

"The  splendid  results  in  nurses  must  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
i  hat  they  have  fewer  cases  to  nurse,  and  are  more  careful  to 
avoid  the  danger.  In  New  York  City,  even  the  unprotected 
nurses  now  have  but  little  typhoid. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  tremendous  strides  made  by  sanitation 
began  to  show  results  which  were  also  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  vaccine.  This  ifi  a  serious  matter,  since  it  tended  to  dis- 
credit the  means  which  have  so  markedly  reduced  typhoid  fever 
elsewhere.    .    .    .    The    sanitarians    in    the    Indian    Army    reduced 

typhoid  far  more  th.ni  could  !»■  accounted  for  by  the  percentage 
of  vaccinations,  which  can  never  be  depended  upon  to  eliminate 
typhoid,  as  first  thought.     It  seems  settled  that  as  a  rule  typhoid 

infections  contracted  after  vaccination  are  mild  and  deaths 
race,  yet  curiously  enough  the  case  death-rate  in  the  British  and 
American  armies  among  the  unvaccinated  rose  considerably 
after  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine.  ...  It  is  now  reported 
that  the  vaccine  incidentally  causes  a  reduction  of  immunity  to 
other  organisms,  particularly  the  pyogenic  bacteria  and  tubercle 

bacilli.  .  .  .  Children  have  not  yet  developed  full  immunity  to 
tuberculosis,  and,  as  they  may  be  infected  already,  the  vaccine 


is  wholly  out  of  the  question  for  them.  It  is  only  less  dangerous 
for  college  students.  Women  seem  to  take  the  vaccine  badly, 
since  many  female  nurse<  have  bitterly  complained  of  symptoms 
suggestive  of  glandular  tuberculosis  and  lasting  several  months 
after  the  vaccination." 

Opposition  to  compulsory  typhoid  vaccination  in  the  French 
Army  is  reported  by  this  writer  to  be  very  bitter  among  both 
civilian  and  military  physicians.  The  act  requiring  it  is  said  to 
have  been  rushed  through  Parliament  without  debate  and  with- 
out   reference  to  the    Academy    of    Medicine,  as   is  the  rule  in 

all  matters  relative  to  public 
health.  This  has  caused  great 
indignation,  particularly  since 
the  Academy  has  already  de- 
cided against  such  a  measure 
and  recommended  its  optional 
use  by  soldiers.  All  agree 
that  the  measure  should  be 
obligatory  in  Morocco  and 
when  an  epidemic  appears  at 
home,  but  say  that  it  is  foolish 
to  inoculate  in  advance,  as  no 
one  knows  how  long  the  im- 
munity lasts.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  says: 

'As  far  as  we  know.  The 
.Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  its  columns  all 
references  to  the  dangers  of 
typhoid  vaccine.  There  is  no 
question  that  those  who  are 
greatly  exposed  to  typhoid 
should  be  inoculated,  such  as 
nurses  in  charge  of  typhoid 
patients  or  soldiers  campaign- 
ing in  endemic  territory,  but 
these  are  selected  classes  free 
of  disease,  and  the  risk  of 
tuberculosis  is  far  less  than  in 
the  general  population.  The 
vaccinationists  have  become  so 
obsessed  with  the  good  that  they  can  not  see  the  harm,  even 
overlooking  and  suppressing  the  deaths  they  have  caused. 
They  make  the  childish  defense  that  these  cases  are  mere  coin- 
cidences. It  is  an  open  secret  in  France  that  cases  of  typhoid  in 
t  he  vaccinal ed  have  not  been  reported.  The  Germans  do  not  think 
it  has  any  practical  prophylactic  value,  and  have  ignored  it." 


A    DISTANT    VIEW'    OF    THE    CAVES    OF    SAITAMA 


WATER-WIZARDRY 

A  REVIVAL  OF  INTEREST  has  arisen,  within  the  past 
few  years,  in  the  reputed  ability  of  "wizards"  to  locate 
underground  streams  of  water  by  the  action  of  hazel 
wands.  Many  more  or  less  plausible  explanations  of  this  ability 
have  been  made,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  may 
resemble  the  ingenious  answers  said  to  have  been  given  to 
Charles  II.  by  English  scientists  when  asked  by  that  monarch 
why  a  fish,  added  to  a  pail  of  water,  does  not  increase  its  weight. 
The  answers  were  plausible,  but  the  alleged  fact  is  non-existent. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  French 

physicist,  Marage,  attempts  to  show  that  the  "fact"  of  water- 
wizardry  may  lie  equally  fictitious.  Before  trying  to  explain 
why  wizards  are  able  to  detect  unseen  streams  of  water,  should 
we  not  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  they  really  are  able  to  do 
what  they  pretend?  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  of  success,  it 
is  true;  but  the  evidence  of  failure  is  lacking.  What  we  want  is 
a  series  of  experiments  in   which  the  waterflow  is  controlled  at 

will  and  successes  ami   failures  are  both    recorded.      Dr.   Marage 

has  devised  an  apparatus  for  trying  such  experiments,  and  finds 

that     the    percentage    of    success    is    just    about     what     might    be 
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expected  in  an  ordinary  guessing-contest.    Says  Cosmos  (Paris) 
in  an  abstract  of  liis  paper: 

"In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  limit  our 
investigations  to  a  single  point,  which  is  the  following: 

"Are  there  subjects  capable*  of  indicating,  without  soundings 
and  outside  of  any  apparent  phenomenon  of  a  geologic,  botanic, 
or  physical  nature,  the  position,  depth,  and  amount  of  currents 
of  water,  artificial  or  natural? 

"When  it  shall  be  proved,  in  an  undeniable  way,  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  affirmative,  it  will  be  time  to  make 
investigations  to  find  the  explanation. 

"The  simplest  experiment  consists  in  causing  the  subject  to 
try  to  determine  the  moment 
when  an  intermittent  current 
of  water  flows  through  a  con- 
duit. Two  types  of  investi- 
gation have  been  made. 

"First  experiment.  An  ama- 
teur wizard,  pendulum  in  hand, 
was  placed  in  a  tent,  over  a 
subterranean  water  -  channel. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
see  the  two  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  verify  the  results  and 
to  operate  the  gate  controlling 
the  flow  of  water. 

"Every  ten  minutes  it  was 
noted  whether  water  was  flow- 
ing in  the  conduit  or  whether 
it  was  empty.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour,  that  is,  after  six  trials, 
the  results  were  compared. 

"There  were  only  two  suc- 
cessful instances  in  six  trials. 
The  experiments  were  repeated 
and  gave  similar  results,  except 
once  when  there  were  four 
favorable  cases  in  six;  but  even 
the  subject  attributed  these  to 
chance.  The  same  investiga- 
tions were  then  repeated  under 
the  same  conditions,  with  a 
professional  wizard  of  great  re- 
pute.    The  results  were  similar. 

"It  might  be  objected  that 
water  contained  in  tight  con- 
duits may  possibly  lose  its  ac 
tive  influence  on  certain  organ- 
isms. So  the  experiments  were 
resumed,  with  another  subject, 
using  an  open  semicylindrical 
trough  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  traversed  by 
an  intermittent  current.  When 
all  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  subject's  being 
guided  by  some  outside  sign, 
the  experiments  succeeded  no 
more  than  in  the  preceding 
case;  but  if  there  was  the 
slightest  indication  to  eye  or 
ear,  the  experiment  always 
succeeded. 

"In  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments the  subjects  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  have  full  liberty  of  action;  for,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they 
were  obsessed  by  curiosity  to  know  whether  they  were  succeed- 
ing or  not.  Which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  they 
were  controlled  by  an  influence  stronger  than  that  of  the  water. 
Possibly,  but  the  same  objection  could  be  made  to  any  experi- 
ment of  precision  with  serious  control. 

"I  think  that  it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  there  is 
nothing  serious  in  this  kind  of  'wizardry.'  Too  many  facts  have 
been  observed  by  scientists  whose  good  faith  is  above  suspicion. 
But  we  always  hear  of  the  successes  and  never  of  the  failures; 
and  the  latter  must  exist  in  a  search  for  springs.  Since  the 
experiments  on  artificial  currents  of  water  have  been  negative, 
we  must  now  know  the  percentage  of  successes  obtained  by  a  very 
good  'wizard'  in  a  given  region.  Moreover,  we  must  ascertain 
whether  a  geologist,  operating  in  the  same  region  with  scientific 
methods,  would  not  have  succeeded  as  well." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    CAVES    OF    THE    EARTH-SPIDERS — WHY  WERE  THEY    BUILT  ? 

Students  of  archeology  are  divided  into  two  camps  over  the 
question.  In  the  upper  picture  the  woman  with  the  baby  strapped 
to  her  back  finds  in  one  of  them  an  excellent  dwelling-place. 
The  lower  one  shows  the  son  of  the  guardian  of  the  caves  col- 
lecting leaves  for  his  bed,  as  the  ancient  dwellers  must  have  done. 


HOLES  OF  THE  HUMAN  EARTH-SPIDERS 

TIIK  LOW  HILLS  around  the  village  of  Matsuyama, 
in  the  province  of  Baitama,  Japan,  bul  a  few  hours' 
journey  from  Tokyo,  are  honeycombed  with  curious 
small  oaves  which  puzzle  the  areheologist  s.  Students  are  divided 
into  two  Camps  in  their  conclusions  about  them.     One  side  avi  ' 

that  t  bey  are  the  ancient  habitations  of  the  folk  known  as  tsuchi- 
gumo,  or  "earth-spiders,"  who  occupied  .Japan  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Ainos.  The  other  side  believes  thai  they  are  sepul- 
chers  that  have  at  different  times  been  the  refuge  of  beggars 

or  outlaws.  Writes  Eloise 
Roorbach  in  The  Technical 
World      Magazine      (Chicago, 

■June;: 

"The    caves,    at    first,    sight, 
seen  back  of  an  isolated  group 

of  crypt omeria  trees  and  over 

a  thatched  cottage,  look  much 
like  a  swallow-bank.  The  re- 
semblance is  more  noticeable 
upon  nearer  approach,  for  they 
are  set  close  together  in  un- 
even rows  and  consist  of  a 
horizontal  passageway  ending 
in  a  roomy  excavation.  They 
are  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
hills — a  warm,  sunny  exposure 
for  winter  weather.  If  the 
'earth-spiders'  sat  in  their 
doorways,  they  could  have  seen 
their  enemies  approaching  over 
the  plain,  while  the  latter  were 
still  a  long  distance  away.  The 
position  of  the  caves  is  a 
strategic  one,  and  adds  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  habitation 
theory. 

"Tho  the  caves  vary  in 
size,  their  formation  is  the 
same.  They  have  a  small, 
molelike  entrance  five  or  six 
feet  in  depth,  which  expands 
into  a  chamber  about  six 
feet  square  and  five  or  six 
feet  high,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  caves.  Along  either 
side  of  the  chamber  is  a  ledge 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  height 
and  fairly  broad,  that  may 
have  been  covered  with  dried 
leaves  or  grass  for  a  bed. 
Marks  of  the  scraping  -  tools 
that  dug  the  rock  out  are 
still  to  be  seen.  To  enter  the 
larger  caves  one  must  stoop 
most  humbly,  but  to  enter  the 
smaller  ones  it  is  necessary  to 
get  down  on  all  fours,  or  to 
worm  oneself  in,  serpentine 
fashion. 
"Dr.  Tsuboi,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  uncovered, 
during  six  months  of  excavating  work,  over  two  hundred  caves. 
No  doubt  many  more,  and  perhaps  many  important  secrets  are 
still  buried  under  the  grass  and  trees  of  those  gently  sloping 
hills.  In  some  places  the  sandstone  has  disintegrated  so  that 
the  roofs  have  fallen  in,  but  on  the  whole  the  caves  present  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  their 
age,  but  the  weapons,  jars,  and  household  implements  found 
in  them  are  generally  believed  to  belong  to  a  race  who  lived 
there  long  before  the  days  of  the  Ainos. 

"During  the  years  1532-55  and  1558-78,  fierce  Japanese  civil 
wars  were  waged  on  the  wide  plains  that  are  now  waving  rice- 
fields.  The  combatants  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  caves  at 
that  time.  But  whether  those  wild  Japanese,  in  terror  of  other 
wild  creatures  stronger  of  limb  and  sharper  of  tooth  than  them- 
selves, burrowed  into  the  ground  in  order  to  find  safety  from 
such  dangers,  or  whether  it  was  their  custom  thus  to  bury  their 
dead,  they  have  left  a  mystery  for  the  scholars." 
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LITTLE-KNOWN    MASTERPIECES 


THAT  AMERICA  should  have  "the  most  important 
collection  of  Italian  pictures  in  the  possession  of  any 
university  anywhere"  will  doubtless  he  a  matter  of  sur- 
prize to  unnumbered  individuals  who  are  interested  in  art.  Such 
a  Btatemenl  is.  however,  guarded,  and  is  qualified  by  the  fact 
that  universities  are  perhaps  not  the  places  to  look  for  im- 
portant   art    collections.      But       

Prof.  Frank  Jewett  Mather 
goee  further  and  calls  this  Jar- 
ves  collection  at  Yale  "one  of 
the  completest  and  most  repre- 
sentative series  of  Italian  pic- 
tures between  the  years  1250 
and  1500  existing  in  the  world." 
This,  of  course,  does  not  say 
that  the  great  masterpieces  of 
this  epoch  are  not  elsewhere. 
The  Jarves  collection  has  at- 
tracted sporadic  attention, 
mainly  from  connoisseurs;  but 
for  the  most  part  it  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  unknown  by 
the  great  art-loving  public, 
with  the  key  to  its  identities 
kept  in  a  catalog  compiled  over 
sixty  years  ago,  before  the 
science  of  modern  connoisseur- 
ship  was  even  thought  of. 
Casual  visitors,  as  a  conse- 
quence, are  wholly  uninformed 
of  what  scholars  in  general 
have  pronounced  concerning 
it.  Many  questions  relative  to 
its  proper  care,  the  advisability 
of  restorations,  the  need  of 
recataloging,  and  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  removal  to  a  place 
of  greater  accessibility  have 
been  discust  of  late  in  letters  to 
the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  (New 
Haven).  Prof.  Frank  Jewetl 
Mather,  .Jr..  of  Princeton,  lias 
contributed  to  the  last  number 
an  interesting  article  on  the 
collection,  in  which  he  says: 


ONE  OK  THE    DUBIOUS   PICTURES. 

This  "St.  .Jerome"  is  ascribed  in  the  catalog  of  the  Jarves  col- 
lection to  Era  Fillppo  Lippi;  others  have  attributed  it  to  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo.  It  classes  with  some  labeled  Masaccio.  Mantegna, 
Botticelli,  Perugino,  Hillini  and  Raffael;  "tho  they  are  often  Inter- 
esting and  meritorious,  the  ascriptions  will  not  bear  critical  scrutiny." 


"Fatuous  in  Europe,  the 
Jarves  collection  has  had  unde- 
served neglect  at  home,  tho  it  was  an  American,  James  .Jackson 
.Jarves.  who  collected  the  pictures,  and  an  American  critic.  Wil- 
liam Rankin,  in  Tfu  Journal  of  Archeology,  who  Brsl  studied  the 
collection  in  the  lighl  of  modern  COnnoisseurship.  Indeed,  neg- 
lect has  been  the  portion  of  this  remarkable  collection  from  the 
first.  Between  1850  and  L860J  Jarves,  one  of  the  first  cosmopol- 
itan  Americans,   broughl    together  about   one  hundred  and  sixty 

pictures  to  re  pre  -nt  the  development  of  the  greatest  of  schools  of 
painting.     It  was  his  hope  to  -ell  the  gallery  so  that  it  should 

ser  museum  ami   means  of  culture  to  his  fellow    country- 

men. To  tin-  end,  the  pictures  were  exhibited  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  Hut  the  hour  for  such  pictures  had  not  yet  come. 
Despite  the  support  of  Charles  Kliot  Norton  and  others,  .larves's 
'wry-necked  Madonnas'  excited  only  a  mild  surprize  and  dis- 
pleasure. Me  had  put  mod  of  his  little  fortune  into  the  venture 
and  was  forced  to  get  out  as  Let   In-  might.      His  friend,  the  late 


L.  E.  Holden.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  advanced  him  money  on  the 
security  of  about  a  third  of  the  pictures,  Yale  University  on 
the  more  important  two-thirds.  By  his  consent,  the  loan  was 
foreclosed.  It  was  one  of  the  most  irregular  pieces  of  University 
finance  on  record,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant.  In 
less  than  fifty  years  Yale's  portion  of  the  Jarves  collection  has 
multiplied  just  about  two -hundredfold    in   market    value.     It 

strikes  an  outsider  oddly  that 
there  is  still  no  better  catalog 
than  Jarves  himself  could  com- 
pile in  the  prescientific  days  as 
regards  art  studies,  I860,  and 
also  that  valuable  pied ures  are 
suffering  from  want  of  repair 
that  a  trifling  sum  would  effect. 
"These  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pictures  constitute  one 
of  the  completest  and  most 
representative  series  of  Italian 
picture- between  the  years  1250 
and  L500  existing  in  the  world. 
The  famous  galleries  of  Europe 
naturally  excel  the  Jarves  in 
masterpieces  within  this  period, 
but  none  except  the  galleries 
of  London,  Berlin,  and  Flor- 
ence, in  representative  charac- 
ter. Besides,  the  Jarves  col- 
lection contains  almost  no 
trash  and  boasts  four  or  five 
pieces  of  a  beauty  and  rarity 
exceptional  anywhere.  Its  im- 
portance is  out  of  all  ratio  to 
its  numbers  or  even  to  its  hand- 
ful of  superlative  examples. 
Matthew  Arnold  warns  us 
against  the  'historical  fallacy,' 
valuing  a  poor  thing  merely 
because  it  is  a  link  in  a  de- 
velopment, but  Jarves  man- 
aged to  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment of  Italian  paintings  by 
uncommonly  good  pictures.  It 
is  fortunate  that  he  died  a 
bachelor.  Had  he  left  chil- 
dren, Yale  would  morally  owe 
them  the  price  of  two  or  three 
stadia.  As  it  is,  the  money 
locked  up  in  the  Jarves  col- 
lection would  endow  modestly 
a  do/en  or  so  professorships. 
1  am  rather  ashamed  to  ad- 
vertise things  that  are  beauti- 
ful by  such  comparisons,  but 
to  make  the  stadium  the  com- 
mon denominator  between  pro- 
fessors  by  the  dozen  and  art. 
objects  of  great   beauty   may 

help  to  emphasize   my  point,    that    the  Jarves    collection    is  one 

of    Yale's   most    precious  possessions.     A  mere  classification  of 

the  pictures  will  establish  the  point  clearly." 

Professor  Mather  finds  this  collection  "an  incalculable  educa- 
tional a-sei  and  adjunct  at  such  time  as  Yale  shall  embark 
seriously  upon  university  instruction  in  the  history  of  Italian 
art."      There    are    a    dozen    examples   of    those    rude    Byzantine 

and  semi-Byzantine  pictures  of  the  period  of  1250-1300.  "To 
the  average  man  these  are  not  good  to  look  at.  Their  quality 
i-  of  the  sex  ere  sort.  To  the  art  historian  some  are  beautiful 
and  all  are  important."  There  are  twenty-three  of  Ciotto's 
century,  and  "it  speaks  for  Jarves's  taste  and  originality  that. 
he  assiduously  collected  this  delightful  Gothic  art  at  a   time 
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when  it  was  generally  neglected 
both  by  critios  and  amateurs  of 
the  fifteenth  century."  Further: 

"The  fifteenth  century,  which 
Vassari  described  as  a  sort  of  de- 
lightful youth  of  Kalian  art,  is 
represented  by  more  than  forty 
pictures.  These  include  two 
very  important  groups:  first,  a 
remarkable  scries  of  Sienese  pan- 
els by  such  masters  as  Sassetta, 
Sanodi  Retro,  Benvenutodi  Gio- 
vanni, Francesco  di  Giorgio,  and 
Girolamo  di  Benvenuto;  next,  a 
fine  collection  of  those  decora- 
tive narrative  pieces  which  the 
wealthy  Florentines  ordered  for 
I  he  adornment  of  wedding-chests 
(cassoni)  and  wainscoting.  Be- 
fore treating  these  two  notable 
groups,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  entire  development  of  the 
Florentine  school  is  exemplified 
on  the  walls,  tho  usually  by 
minor  works.  A  very  important 
work  is  'Hercules  and  Nessus,' 
1>\  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  (No.  64), 
painted  after  1460.  The  ath- 
let  ic  lension  of  the  gaunt  figures, 
the  panoramic  landscape  and 
rushing  stream — one  easily  recog- 
nizes the  Arno  Valley — are  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  breath 
of  severe  experimentalism  which 
came  into  Florentine  painting 
with  the  advent  of  Antonio. 
He  was  more  of  a  sculptor  than 
a  painter,  and  as  both  a  demon- 
ic force.  Signorelli  and  Michel- 
angelo stem  from  him.  Signorelli 
tion  in  a  delightful  little  panel  full 


ADORATION   OF  THE   MAGI. 
By  Lucca  Signorelli. 

One  of  the  undoubted  masterpieces  of  the  Jarves  collection,  an  example  "full  of  an  idyllic  mood.' 
an  "interesting  arrangement  of  amber-like  browns  and  yellows  against  a  keen  blue." 
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appears  in  the  Jarves  collec- 
of  an  idyllic  mood  rare  in  the 
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TEMPTATION  OF  ST.   ANTHONY. 

By  Stefano  di  Giovanni  ( Sassetta). 

A  master  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  zeal  of  the  American  critic,  Bernard  Berenson 
one  of  "  the  most  consistent  group  of  pictures  in  the  Jarves  collection." 


master.  The  little  'Adoration  of  the  Magi'  (No.  67)  was  a 
panel  from  an  altar-base  (predella).  The  kings  are  humble  wor- 
shipers without  sacrifice  of  aristocratic 
poise.  The  color  is  a  sharp  and  inter- 
esting arrangement  of  amber-like  browns 
and  yellows  against  a  keen  blue.  Tho  of 
Umbrian  birth  and  chiefly  active  there, 
Signorelli  is  the  inheritor  of  Pollaiuolo's 
dynamic  realism  and  must  be  regarded 
as  more  Florentine  than  most  Florentines. 
"Outside  of  Florence  and  the  two 
groups  mentioned  above,  the  Jarves  col- 
lection boasts  several  rare  or  important 
pictures.  A  little  'Nativity'  ascribed  to 
Squarcione  (No.  55),  but  really  by  Giro- 
lamo de  Cremona,  is  interesting  as  a 
rustic  adaptation  of  the  Roman  manner 
worked  out  by  Mantegna.  The  little 
picture  is  rapturously  affected,  but  de- 
lightful in  its  very  exaggerations,  withal 
most  rich  in  color.  Girolamo  was  chiefly 
a  miniaturist,  and  only  half  a  dozen  large 
works  by  him  are  known.  Almost  equally 
rare  and  far  more  imposing  is  the  stately 
'Madonna'  (No.  39)  which  bears  the  sig- 
nature of  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  Through 
his  master,  Alegretto  Nuzi,  Gentile  was 
an  inheritor  of  the  Gothic  idealism  of  the 
two  great  Sienese  brothers,  Pietro  and 
Ambruogio  Lorenzetti.  This  style  (len- 
tile  broadened  and  humanized  on  his 
own  account.  Early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  he  was  called  to  Venice  to  deco- 
rate the  ducal  palace.  Tins  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  triumphal  progress  that  ended 
only  at  Rome.  At  Venice  he  took  on  a 
likely  assistant,  Jacopo  Bellini,  who, 
through  his  sons  Gentile  and  Giovanni, 
became  the  real  inaugurator  of  the 
Venetian  school.  Gentile's  'Madonna'  in 
the  Jarves  collection,  were  it  not  for  the 
signature,  might  almost  be  taken  for  a 
Jacopo    Bellini,  so    completely   Venetian 
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is  its  magisterial  and  matronly  accent.  It  was  probably  painted 
aboul  1420.  It  lias  been  more  splendid  as  color,  hut  still  re- 
mains a  lovely  and  impressive  work.  The  stone  espalier  with 
pomegranates  growing  in  the  interstices  was  a  sort  of  supereroga- 
tory adornment  that  Gentile  loved,  and  a  generation  of  Venetians 
alter  him. 

"The  most  consistent  group  of  pictures  in  the  Jarves  collec- 
tion is  the  handful  of  Sienese  panels  dating  a  little  before  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Stefano  di  Giovanni, 
nickname;!  Sassetta.  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Herenson.  Sassetta  is  at  times  called 
the  Fra  Angelioo  of  the  Sienese  school,  but  the  undoubted  com- 
pliment does  less  than  justice  to  his  raciness.  There  is  no  more 
naively  sincere  interpreter  of  those  religious  legends  which  con- 
tained much  of  human  nature.  A  little  masterpiece  of  the  sort 
is  'The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony'  (No.    18).     The  solitude  of 


tageously  part  with  the  Jarves  Collection  in  the  interest  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  with  a  view  to  placing  it.  as  the  politician 
would  say.  'where  it  would  do  the  most  good.'  is  not  likely  to 
he  entertained  by  the  university,  now  that  it  has  become  widely 
recognized  that  this  collection  gives  a  peculiar  distinction  to 
Yale." 
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THE   LATEST  SAPPHIC  POEM,    WHICH   TURNS 
UP    IX    THE   DUST-HEAPS  OF  OXYRHYNCHl  S. 


the  spot,  the  suddenness  of  the  intrusion  of  the  sullen  little 
demon  girl,  and  the  agitation  of  the  aged  hermit  are  admirably 
caught.  There  is  a  subhumorous  quality  about  the  incident 
that  is  admirable.  Two  other  good  legends  by  Sassetta  are 
Xos.  53  and  54  Sano  di  Pietro,  Bassetta's  pupil  and  successor, 
is  a  far  more  stolid  talent,  but  a  most  capable  craftsman  and  at 
his  best  B  sprightly  story-teller.  This  novelistic  capacity  is  best 
shown  in  the  long  predella,  depicting  the  'Adoration  of  the  Magi' 
with  preliminary  scenes  from  their  star-led  journey  (No.  49).  His 
ability  as  a  combiner  of  colors  and  gold  is  well  shown  in 
the  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin '  (No.  50).  The  Sienese  masters 
of  the  second   half  of  the  century   ignored   the  realistic  reforms 

that  were  recreating  the  art  of  near-by  Florence, and  gave  them- 
selves I"  an  extreme  refinement  and  prettiness  which  merely 
continued  the  old  (lot  hie  manner." 

One  example  bears  the  magic  name  of  Giorgione,  of  whom 
there  are  but  live  or  so  undoubted  works  in  all  Europe,  (ho 
every  gallery  makes  one  or  more  pretensions.  This  "Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple"  has  frightened  away  the  connoisseurs,  and 
"its  repainted  condition  makes  any  opinion  hazardous."  But, 
says  Mr.  Mather,  "unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  what  I 
divine  in  t his  garbled  work,  cleaning  will  reveal  b  masterpiece, 
not  improbably  a  masterpiece  by  Giorgione  himself." 

In  another  letter  to  The  Weekly,  Prof.  J.  F.  Weir,  of  the  Yale 

Art  School,  declare-  the  piclun-  are  well  cared  for,  and  adds: 

"The  gratuitous  suggestion  thai   the  university  might  advan- 


SAPPHO  FROM  THE  DUST 

SOME  GERMAN  DIGGERS  in  the  dust-heaps  of  Oxy- 
rhynchus  in  Egypt  have  caused  a  writer  for  the  staid 
Morning  Post  of  London  to  jump.  They  found  a  new 
poem  of  Sappho,  and  the  discovery  so  affected  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn 
that,  on  his  own  confession,  he  was  made  to  leap  out  of  bed — to 
hap  "like  the  little  hills  in  that  psalm  which  is  the  first  piece  of 
Futurist  poetry  or  like  lambkins  in  a  green  meadow."  As  if 
this  were  not  descriptive  enough,  Mr.  Osborn  shouts,  "I  leapt 
'like  anything,'  as  the  schoolboys  say."  He  thinks  Sappho 
herself  would  have  been  rather  pleased,  could  she  have  seen  it, 
and  he  goes  on  to  imagine  it  as  possible  that  she  saw  "from  her 
place  among  the  singing  seraphs  (she  is  the  only  pagan  soul  in 
that  circle  of  burning  eyes  and  crimson  voices,  having  been  so 
advanced  quia  /nullum  amavil),  upspringing  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  a  crusty  old  critic  who  is  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  and 
weighs  about  fifteen  stone,  and  takes  his  morning  paper,  coffee, 
and  three  bits  of  dry  toast  in  bed  as  a  rule."  The  Morning  Post 
gives  the  poem  in  Greek,  emended  by  a  Cambridge  scholar  who 
puts  within  brackets  words  and  letters  that  are  not  found  in 
the  papyrus  shreds.  The  gaps  in  several  places,  especially  in 
the  last  stanza,  have  been  filled  up  purely  bj'  guesswork.  Mr. 
Osborn  goes  on: 

"A  stanza  or  two,  at  least,  must  be  missing;  the  emotional 
rhythm  of  the  poem,  with  its  clear-running  depth  of  feeling,  is 
manifestly  incomplete.  It  must  have  been  heartrending  to 
the  searchors  in  the  Egyptian  sands  to  read,  on  the  last  of  fifty- 
six  fragments  of  papyrus  from  which  barely  a  dozen  whole 
stanzas  can  be  restored,  the  subscription:  'The  First  Book  of  the 
Lyrics  of  Sappho,  1,332  lines.'  Yet,  if  all  those  lines,  golden 
honey  and  blood-red  wine  commingled  and  so  strangely  strained 
clear,  had  been  recovered,  I  suppose  the  man  in  the  club-window 
would  still  have  preferred  the  Budget  as  a  theme  of  conversation, 
for  all  that  he  thinks  he  has  a  classical  education.  Here  is  the 
Cambridge  scholar's  translation: 

"  'The  fairest  thing  in  all  the  world  sonic  say  is  a  host  of  horse- 
?nen,  and  some  a  host  of  foot,  and  some  again  a  navy  of  ships,  but 
to  me  'lis  the  heart's  beloved.  And  'lis  easy  to  make  this  understood 
by  any.  Whin  Helen  surveyed  much  mortal  beauty  she  chose  for 
best  the  destroyer  of  all  the  honor  of  Troy,  ami  thought  not  so  much 
either  of  child  or  parent  dear,  but  was  Id  astray  by  Lon  to  bestow 
her  heart  afar;  for  woman  is  ever  easy  to  be  bent  when  she 
thinks  lightly  of  what  is  near  and  dear.  Keen  so  you  to-day,  my 
A  nocturia,  n  manlier  not,  it  seems,  when  she  is  with  you,  one  of 
whom  I  would  rather  the  sweet  sound  of  her  footfall  and  the  sight 
of  the  brightness  of  her  beaming  face  than  all  tin  chariots  and 
armored  footmen  of  Lydia.  I  know  that  in  this  world  men  can  not 
have  the  best;  yet  to  pray  for  a  share  in  what  WOS  once  shared  is 
better  than  to  forget  it ' 

"Fragments  of  a  second  roll,  containing  the  Second  Book  of 
the  Lyrics,  have  also  been  found:  one  of  them  sin^s  of  the  return 
home  of  Hector  with  his  bride  Andromache.      Portions  of  poems 

h\  AIchmis  have  also  been  recovered,  but  such  tidings  do  not  stir 

the  heart  for  we  know  as  much  as  we  want  to  know  about  that 
fluent,  poet  of  fluctuating  moods,  who  is  but  a  pallid  and  super- 
ficial creature  in  comparison  with  the  mother-in-art.  and  more 
than  sister  of  (iongvla  and  Doricha  1 1  he  names  of  these  pupils 
occur  provokingly  on  fragments  of  unknown  context  I.  It  is  but 
little,  after  all.  when  there  might  have  been  so  much.  Neverthe- 
less, let  us  lie  grateful  for  a  boon  beyond  expectation,  and 
hope  that  further  search  may  yet  restore  to  us  all  the  Les- 
bian's lost  lyrics.  And  to  that  end  let  some  millionaire  give 
a  tithe  of  his  millions  to  equip  the  quesl  fully-  for  if  his  miser- 
able money  were  to  give  us  back  the  heart  of  Sappho  out  of  the 
dust  of  death  he  would  have  earned  his  Immortality,  the  gates 

of  Heaven's  glory  would  not   be  dosed  on  his  silly  little  soul." 

Sappho  was  "the  poetess"  to  the  Hellenic  world  as  Homer 
Was  "the  poet";  ami,  says  Mr.  Osborn.  "tin    modern  world  does 
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not  challenge  the  justice  of  the  comparison,  tho  this  is  hut  a 

third  of  her  odes  which  have  conic  down  to  us  from  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  in  a  form  complete  enough  for  criticism."  Mr. 
Osborn  goes  on  in  his  defence  of  his  far-away  mistress,  pouring 
vitriol  upon  a  presumptuous  American  who  dared  to  scramble 
to  a  seat  beside  her: 

"Hers  is  part  of  the  world's  slender  store  of  universal  Love- 
poetry;  universal,  1  call  it,  because  it  finds  its  Imagery  at  the 
foundations  of  human  nature  as  the  miner  gets  gold-dust  on  the 
buried  bed-rook  of  a  Struggling  stream  that  has  lost  its  pro- 
fundity. In  the  first  stanza  of  the  newly  recovered  ode  occur 
images  which  also  entered  into  the  heart's  eye  of  as  purely  pas- 
sionate a  love-poet  as  the  Lesbian  herself  namely,  the  author 
of  the  'Song  of  Solomon.'  Read  these  verses  over  again,  and 
see  in  what  wondrous-wise  Love  makes  Lesbos  and  land-locked 
Sharon  provinces  in  his  one  principality: 

I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love,  to  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots.     (I.  9.) 

Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  Fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun.  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,   (V.  10.) 

Sharon  is  land-locked,  but  Lesbos  is  in  tho  sea;  so  that  the 
Lesbian,  who  daily  saw  the  ships  fly  in  and  out  of  their  haven  on 
white  wings,  had  in  her  heart  of  memories  and  tears  the  most 
beautiful  image  of  all  for  the  heart's  beloved — and  that  image 
even  was  insufficient  to  express  so  exquisite  a  terror.  The  con- 
trast of  these  compared  passages  measures  the  whole  distance 
between  occidental  and  oriental  art. 

"Here  and  there  has  arisen  a  graceless  soul  to  mock  at  the 
supremacy  of  Sappho,  for  which  I  at  any  rate  would  fight  to  the 
last  with  a  pen  dipt  in  poison.  It  has  been  suggested  that  she 
was  nothing  more  than  a  respectable  school-mistress,  marching 
along  the  cliffs  daily,  I  suppose,  at  the  head  of  a  crocodile  of 
verse-making  flappers.  Probably  she  did  not  die  of  Phaon's 
disdain  because  she  could  not  wreak  her  heart  on  him;  possibly 
she  never  wrote  to  Philsenis  as  the  mystical  Donne  imagines: 

O  cure  tins  loving  madness,  and  restore 
Me  to  thee,  thee  my  half,  my  all,  my  more. 
So  may  thy  cheeks'  red  outwear  scarlet  dye, 
And  their  white,  whiteness  of  the  Galaxy; 
So  may  thy  mighty,  amazing  beauty  move 
Envy  in  all  women,  and  in  all  men  love. 

"But  she  was  certainly  not  a  prototype  of  the  Busses  and 
Beales  of  these  diluted  days  under  a  sickly  sun — no  fear!  Lately 
an  American  she-versifier  wrote  rebuking  me  for  scoffing  at  the 
suggestion  that  she  was  the  'American  Sappho';  she  had  the 
audacity  to  send  specimens  of  verse  which  would  not  have  done 
discredit  to  the  Lesbian,  so  she  bragged  in  a  typewritten  letter. 
Such  egotistical  imbecility  may  be  possible  in  Connecticut, 
wherever  that  may  be;  it  will  never  be  tolerated  in  London.  I 
wish  these  Greekless  things  could  be  persuaded  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Lesbian's  island-Greek,  in  which  the  sea  sighs  and 
sighs.  Here  is  the  best  version  in  English,  as  I  must  needs  think 
of  that  Sapphic  picture  of  the  sweet  terror  of  the  presence  of  the 
Beloved : 

As  the  gods  thrice  happy  the  man  appeareth, 
Who  thy  voice  like  heavenly  music  heareth; 
Sitting  near  thee,  surely  no  more  he  feareth 
Sadness  or  anguish: 

Ah!    thy  laugh  delectable,  how  it  trances! 
I  am  silent,  scarce  can  I  bear  thy  glances; 
Wild  my  fond  heart  beats  to  behold  thy  glances; 
Madly  I  languish. 

Parched  and  numb,  the  tongue  to  my  palate  clingeth; 
Straightway  subtle  flame  through  my  body  springeth ; 
In  my  ears  a  tremulous  echo  ringeth, 
Night  cometh  o'er  me! 

Blinded,  shaken,  naught  any  more  discerning, 
Pale  as  moor-grass,  seared  by  a  mighty  burning. 
At  Death's  door,  and  strange  to  myself  with  yearning, 
What  may  restore  me? 

"Alas!  English  craftsmanship  can  but  convey  a  vague  re- 
flection and  dim  echo  of  the  lucid,  eloquent  loveliness  of  the 
original.  How  sorry  for  themselves  all  Greekless  loons  would 
be  if  only  they  knew  what  they  have  missed — never  to  have 
heard  that  /Eolian  singing  heart  through  which  Love  blows  like 
a  wind  out  of  the  sunset,  a  crimson  tide  through  eternity!" 


HEARTACHES   OF  OUR   AUTHORS 

THE  pretty  doll  girl  on  the  magazine  covers  and  the 
recorded  social  doings  of  i  he  debutante  bring  us  daily  and 
ueeklx  evidence  of  our  feminine  obsession.  Inside  the 
fiction  covers  it  lias  grown  so  that  one  of  our  younger  writers, 
Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  strikes  out  vigorously  against  the  "senti- 
mentalization  of  women"  in  such  portrayals.  He  declares  that 
a  tyranny  has  been  placed  on  American  fiction,  and  maintains 
that  authors  should  have  the  same  freedom  to  analyze  women 
characters  as  they  do  men.  Another  young  author,  Mr.  James 
Oppenheim,  confides  to  us  the  burden  he  feels  under  the  senti- 
mental demands  of  his  readers,  and  lets  us  know  that  he  can 
hardly  make  men  as  they  are  without  incurring  the  reproach  that 

his  characters  are  no1  "lovable."  Our  readers,  he  says,  "come 
to  us  as  children  who  want  to  be  petted  and  soothed  and  told, 
'Never  mind,  dears,  life  is  all  right  and  you  and  I  and  every  one 
else  are  really  beautiful,  upright,  true,  and  splendid,'  instead 
of  coming  to  us  as  men  and  women  of  some  stamina  with  tic- 
powerful  desire  to  face  life,  see  it  in  its  deficiencies  and  possi- 
bilities and  go  through  the  toughening  process  of  grappling  with 
reality."  In  The  Weekly  Boole  Review  of  the  New  York  Sun 
he  tells  us  that  what  people  of  this  sort  want  of  their  fiction  is 
"wish-fulfilments" — "their  weak  yearnings  and  dreams  of  bliss 
come  true."  The  blame  lies  also  with  the  writers,  he  thinks, 
for  not  keeping  a  stiff  backbone  in  the  presence  of  this  flabby 
sentimentalism: 

"It  is  their  duty  to  send  out  their  personal  challenge  to  the 
public;  it  is  their  duty  to  seize  upon  the  life  about  them  in  all  its 
terror  and  splendor,  to  analyze  and  project  it,  to  smelt  it  until 
it  is  white  in  the  fire  of  their  own  faith  and  philosophy,  to  show 
its  failures,  but  also  its  possibilities;  and  to  present  it  with  all 
the  power  and  strength  that  is  in  them.  Of  what  avail  are 
followers  if  there  is  no  leader?  Of  what  use  is  the  new  reading 
public  without  the  new  authors?" 

Mr.  Oppenheim  tries  to  shame  us  by  showing  up  some  of  these 
cravings  for  "  wish-fulfilments": 

"An  excellent  illustration  was  the  marvelous  popularity, 
among  women,  of  that  novel  'The  Rosary,'  by  Mrs.  Barclay. 
Fine-minded  women  wept  over  those  inky  slops!  And  why? 
Because  the  heroine  was  the  woman  the  reader  desired  to  be! 
She  thought  she  was  ugly,  but  in  truth  she  was  beautiful;  she 
was  innocent  and  misunderstood,  and  suffered  a  sweet,  long- 
drawn  out  heartache ;  but  all  came  right  in  the  end ;  she  never  did 
a  wrong,  but  she  herself  was  wronged;  she  was  perfect;  she  was 
any  woman  in  the  world  save — the  reader.  In  other  words,  the 
reader  did  not  want  to  confront  herself 

"But  all  this  is  equally  true  of  the  noble  and  handsome  men 
that  never  make  a  misstep  through  one  hundred  thousand 
words  of  a  popular  novel.  Blest  was  Owen  Wister's  Virginian! 
There  was  a  man  for  you!  Primitive,  but  tender;  commanding, 
but  gentle;  heroic,  but  modest;  passionate,  but  humorous;  a 
blend  of  captain  of  industry  and  poet;  the  ideal  hero  that  the 
woman  heart  is  seeking!  Where  is  his  like  among  us?  Take 
it  as  a  fact,  that  the  married  woman  who  adored  the  Virginian 
was  merely  trying  to  escape  from  her  husband  to  the  man  she 
wished  she  had  married  ...  if  she  had  met  him. 

"We  lack  faith  in  life,  we  seekers  of  the  wish-fulfilment!  We 
Americans  lack  faith.  When  I  am  told  that  the  characters 
in  my  'Idle  Wives'  are  not  lovable,  I  answer:  They  are  lovable 
to  me;  for  they  are  men  and  women  as  I  know  them. 

"There  is  a  practical  bearing  to  all  this.  It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  art  and  taste.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  sort  of 
fiction  that  floods  like  a  maudlin  dream  over  the  American 
people  works  a  havoc  among  us. 

"But  I  believe  a  change  is  coming  over  us;  I  believe  especially 
among  the  young  is  there  a  revulsion  against  the  literature  of 
lies;  an  awakening  to  the  dry-rot  that  has  eaten  into  our  lives;  a 
passionate  desire  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  and  to  base  life 
upon  a  cleansing  and  fine  reality.  The  imported  truth-telling  has 
already  won  us;  the  truth-tellers  of  England  and  France  and 
Germany  and  Russia  have  found  a  growing  audience  here.  We 
welcome  Shaw  and  Rolland  and  Dostoyefsky  and  Ibsen.  The 
last  break  in  our  provincialism  will  come  when  we  accept  our 
own  truth-tellers  and  give  them  equal  standing." 


Religion  anjd  Bogmjl  Sewiloe 


FOR  SABBATH  RECREATION 


SVBBATfl  OBSERVANCE,  which  has  been  Ihe  cans.-  of 
so  much  legislation  in  this  country,  should  find  a  way  to 
combine  w  ith  it  a  w  holesome  Sabbath  recreation,  thinks  the 
Vicar  or  Whittlesey  St.  Andrews,  near  Peterborough,  England. 
He  declares  the  Puritan  Sabbath  to  be  a  "modern"  institution 
with  "neither  history  nor  theology  behind  it."  He  calls  it 
modern,  "for  it  is  not  a  century  and  a  half  old."  Scotland  alone 
can  furnish  it  a  history  of  two  centuries.  "It  was  the  discovery 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  a  Scotsman,  and  passed 
thence  through  the  Puritans  to  England."  Nowhere  out  of 
America  and  the  British  Isles  does  it  have  even  a  recognized 
existence,  points  out  this  writer.  Furthermore,  "  no  primitive 
or  medieval  theologian  knew  aught  of  it.  .  .  .  Neither  south  of 
Europe  with  its  Romanism,  nor  northern  Europe  with  its 
Protestantism,  nor  eastern  Europe  and  the  Greek  Church  knows 
anything  about  it."  Becoming  somewhat  warm  in  his  denun- 
ciation, this  Church  of  England  clergyman,  Rev.  A.  E.  T. 
Newman,  writing  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  dubs  it  "a 
mushroom  in  its  growth  and  an  evil  fungus  in  its  existence 
Proceeding,  lie  writes: 

"If  it  were  otherwise  I  should  still  maintain  the  right  of  those 
who  did  not  profess  the  Christian  faith  to  play  games,  for  I 
d.iiv  the  right  of  a  majority  to  refuse  to  a  minority  the  freedom 
to  obey  their  own  consciences.  As  it  is,  I  hold  that  the  nlj 
obligation  resting  on  a  Christian  is  to  attend  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion on  Sunday  morning.  If  he  can  derive  profit  from  attend- 
ing one  or  more  extra  services  it  is  well,  if  he  can  add  to  thai  a 
meditation  on  sacred  things  in  the  afternoon  it  is  better;  but  that 
is  the  obligation.  That  performed,  there  is  no  theological  reason 
which  can  be  given  why  the  Christian  should  not  spend  the  day 
in  the  manner  which  he  finds  best  for  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the 
spirit,  and  which  helps  him  most  to  realize  that  it  is  good  to 
be  alive. 

"Putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  that  of  expediency,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  men  and  boys  do  not  spend  the  whole  of 
Sunday  either  in  church  or  in  their  homes.  Main  of  them 
spend  the  day  in  killing  time.  Every  one  will  admit  that  then- 
is  no  more  dangerous  occupation  to  be  found.  It  leads,  as  every 
resident  in  village  and  country  town  must  know,  to  many  evils. 
It  would  lie  infinitely  better  to  occupy  all  who  had  nothing  to 
do  either  in  playing  or  watching  a  football-  or  cricket-match  in 
the  afternoon.  It  would  be  far  better  if  some  club  were  open 
in  the  evening,  where  men  who  have  no  comfortable  home  or 
feel  the  need  of  company  could  have  their  game  of  billiards  or 
of  crib 

"The  dread  of  a  Continental  Sunday  is  moonshine.  It  is 
derived  chiefly  from  a  week-end  in  Paris,  where  no  doubt  there 
is  much  visible  irreligion.  but  where  1  here  is,  in  truth,  much  invis- 
ible piety.  'I'o  see  tlie  feasibility  of  my  view,  and  thai  it  is  in 
no  way  inimical  to  religion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sec  a  village 
in  Roman  Brittany  or  in  Protestant  Switzerland  or  in  Lutheran 
Norway.  In  any  of  the  three  it  is  patent  to  the  observer  that 
while  the  people  make  Sunday  a  fete,  they  none  the  less  perform 
t heir  religious  duties." 

Mr.  Newman  is  unhaunted  by  fears  of  empty  churches  and 
Sunday -schools,  with  "irreligion  rampant."  "If  I  he  Christian 
religion  has  any  hold  on  its  nominal  adherents,"  he  asserts,  "it 
will   maintain   il.   be  the  counter-attractions  what   they    may." 

"If  a    simple  afternoon  game  will  empty    the  churches  in  the 

tting,   I   can   onl\    say    that    the   present    system   has  obviously 

produced  no  genuine  fait  h.     The  ( 'hristian  Church  won  its  way  in 

the  lace  of  all  manner  of  counter-attractions;    it    maintained  its 

position  for  many    centuries,  in   which  all  manner  of  games  were 

played  on  Sundays.  I  believe  it  will  still  hold  its  own.  and.  per- 
haps, recover  its  ancient  preeminence  if  it  once  again  took  its 
old   position  in   this  matter. 

"I  would  ask  mj  good  friends  these  simple  questions: 

"1,    Do  tiny  seriously   believe  that  to  us  English  people  alone 


has  been  revealed  the  whole  truth  in  this  matter,  and  thai  all 
other  Christians  in  the  world  are  hopelessly   in  error'.' 

"2.  Do  they  think  it  credible  that  a  Scotsman,  fifteen  cen- 
turies at  least  after  Christ,  should  discover  a  commandment  of 
w  Inch  no  other  ( 'hristian  teacher  e\  er  dreamed .' 

":{.  Are  they  quite  prepared  to  say  that  their  way  is  the  only 
possible  one.  and  thereby  condemn  all  the  samt^  and  martyrs 
who  built  up  the  Church  and  handed  down  to  us  the  faith  in 
which  we  stand?" 

The  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  have  distinctly  another  ideal,  as  is  shown  by  the  report 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  at  Chicago.  With  a 
request  that  all  employers  grant  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  they 
drew  the  lines  closer  upon  the  Sabbath  observance.  The  text 
of  their  recommendation  appears  thus  in  the  New  York  77 tin  s: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  reiterates  its  strong  and  em- 
phatic disapproval  of  all  secular  uses  of  the  Sabbath  day.  all 
games  and  sport  in  civic,  as  also  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all 
unnecessary  traveling  and  all  excursions,  and  urges  upon  all 
employers  of  labor  and  captains  of  industry  to  recognize  the 
need  of  the  laboring  man  for  his  weekly  rest  day,  and  thereby 
insure  his  greater  efficiency  and  happiness,  and  the  greater  pros- 
perity of  both  capital  and  labor. 

"That  we  most  respectfully  call  attention  <  f  all  public  officials 
to  the  potent  influence  of  their  position  on  all  moral  quest  ions, 
and  the  necessity  of  greater  care  on  their  part,  that  they  may 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  by  their  influence,  public  and 
private  observance  of  the  "  Lord's  day  .' 

"That  all  families  be  urged  no-t  to  buy  anything  on  ihe  Sab- 
bath, to  plan  for  their  servants  on  the  Sabbath  and  to  help  them 
fulfil  their  religious  duties,  and  pay  laborers  so  they  may  have 
Saturday  afternoon  to  make  provision  for  the  Sabbath. 

"That  the  General  Assembly  reiterates  its  emphatic  condem- 
nation of  the  Sunday  newspaper  and  urges  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  refuse  to  subscribe  for  it  or  read  it  or 
adv  ertise  in  il. 

"That  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  seminaries,  if  the  way  be 
clear,  be  requested  to  omit  recitations  Monday  mornings,  so  as 
to  leave  the  Sabbath  i'vvv  from  the  necessity  of  students  prepar- 
ing their  lessons  on  that  day. 

"That  a  Sabbath  Observance  Committee  be  organized  in 
cadi  synod  and  presbytery." 


DISTILLERS  "LOOKING  BACKWARD"— Some  of  the  relig- 
ious journals  are  seeing  an  unconscious  irony  in  a  recent  act  of  a 
linn  of  liquor-distributers  in  Kansas  city  which  dispatched  a 
letter  to  several  institutions  for  the  cure  of  alcoholism  offering  to 
sell  its  mailing-list  because  it  planned  to  go  out  of  business. 
"  Our  customers  are  your  prospective  patients,"  it  somewhat  cyni- 
cally began,  and  its  appeal  makes  The  Biblical  Recorder  (Raleigh) 
see  a  splendid  prohibitionist  document.     The  letter  continues: 

"We  can  put  on  your  desk  a  mailing-list  of  over  fifty  thousand 
individual  consumers  of  liquor.  This  list  is  the  result  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  advertising.  Each  individual  on  the  list  is  a 
regular  consumer  of  liquor.  The  list  of  names  is  now  live  ami 
active.  We  know  because  we  have  circularized  it  regularly. 
We  will  furnish  this  list  in  quantities  at   the  prices  listed  below." 

The  same  letter,  says  Tht  Recorder,  was  sent  to  the  Neal  In- 
stitute, Chicago  (another  liquor-cure  establishment),  which 
later  received  a  follow-up  letter,  dated  December 20,  containing 
i  he  following  paragraph: 

"We  know  thai  you  can  make  our  list  exceptionally  producl  ive 

to  you.  Each  man  on  il  has  been  a  regular  buyer  of  liquor  by 
mail  and  a  constant  user  of  it.  and  there  is  nol  a  single  one  who 
would  not  like  to  <pi it  the  habit.  Each  man  is  keenly  alive  to  I  he 
injury  of  his  practise,  and  he  is  only  awaiting  some  way  of  stop- 
ping.     If  you   can   convince   him   of   the   permanent    efficacy    of 
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your  treatment  he  is  your  patienl 
vince  him." 


and    you  know 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  observes: 

"It  is  not  often  that  t ho  Liquor-dealer  is  so  frank  in  his  avowal 
of  t!i<'  results  of  the  traffic  He  will  talk  of  the  "weak  man' 
who  can  not  control  his  appetite,  hut  he  is  insistent  that  the 
'  proper  use  of  liquor  will  harm  no  one,'  so  that  this  is  a  departure 
from  usual  practise  that  is  notable.  'Our  patrons,  your  patients,' 
is  something  new.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  what  they  have 
heretofore  sought  to  deny  every  one  of  the  f>(), ()()()  habitual 
users  of  liquor  a  'prospect  '  for  the  Keeley  cure.  Xo  comment  is 
necessary." 


A  CATHOLIC  WAR  ON   DIVORCE    IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

CATHOLIC  lawyers  of  Massachusetts  are  about  to  form  a 
league  to  check  the  spread  of  divorce.  State  Treasurer 
Frederick  W.  Mansfield  is  said  by  the  New  York  Free- 
man's Journal  to  have  originated  the  idea 
of  the  organization  and  to  have  written  to 
each  Catholic  lawyer  in  the  State  request- 
ing his  presence  at  the  meeting  held  in  Bos- 
ton to  formulate  a  federation.  His  study 
of  the  latest  statistics,  Mr.  Mansfield  says, 
"discloses  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
divorce  business  in  Massachusetts."  He, 
therefore,  wishes  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his 
power  "  to  cause  the  attitude  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  become  the  attitude  of  the 
Commonwealth."  The  Freeman's  Journal 
makes  this  comment: 

"It  would  certainly  be  a  glorious  achieve- 
ment, if  Massachusetts  could  be  induced 
to  take  her  stand  by  the  side  of  South 
Carolina,  which  has  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  embodied  in  statute  law  the  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  the 
sacredness  and  the  permanence  of  the 
marriage  tie. 

"When  a  South  Carolinian,  man  or  wo- 
man, enters  into  marital  relations  he  or  she 
knows  that  only  death  can  sever  those 
relations.  There  are  no  South-Carolinian 
divorce  courts  to  issue  decrees  which  will 
enable  the  citizens  of  that  State  to  break 
up  their  homes,  send  their  legitimate  chil- 
dren adrift,  and  take  new  marital  partners 
until  such  times  as  their  unbridled  passions 
may  urge  them  to  enter  upon  other  matri- 
monial adventures. 

"Should  the  Catholic  lawyers  of  Massa- 
chusetts succeed  in  making  their  State 
rival  South  Carolina  in  hedging  the  home 
with  such  safeguards  as  exist  in  the  Pal- 
metto State,  they  will  perform  a  glorious 
work.  State  Treasurer  Mansfield,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  it  is  possible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish in  this  direction,  says:  'If  every 
Catholic  lawyer  in  Massachusetts  will  join 
this  proposed  league  and  pledge  himself 
not  to  take  any  new  divorce  business  and 
to  appear  in  divorce  cases  only  to  contest 
them  on  behalf  of  the  libellee  or  corespon- 
dent, or  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  libellee  as  to  the  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren or  in  regard  to  the  alimony,  I  think  a 
long  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the 
eradication  of  divorces  in  Massachusetts.' 

"In  addition  to  doing  what  is  here  laid  down,  every  Catholic 
lawyer  who  will  join  the  antidivorce  league  will  be  asked  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
parties  seeking  divorce. 

"The  work  in  which  the  Catholic  lawyers  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal States  are  invited  to  participate  is  one  of  vital  importance 


to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  At  present  there  is  one  divorce 
for  every  twelve  marriages.  It  is  surely  high  time  that  some- 
thing should  be  (lone  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things.  Dr. 
Moody,  of  San  Francisco,  Secretary  of  the  International  <  Congress 
on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  has  compiled  divorce  statistics  for  the 
United  states  covering  the  last  fifty  years.  In  his  report  to  the 
state  Commission  of  California  he  states  that   the  number  of 

divorces  in  the  period  with  which  the  statistics  deal  totaled 
2,000,000.  The  worst  feature  of  his  report  is  the  ugly  fad  that 
the  ratio  of  divorces  in  recent  years  has  increased.  With  only 
18,000,000  married  women  in  the  country,  I  It). (KM)  divorces  are 
reported  during  the  last  year  a  greater  number  than  was  ever 
reported  before. 

"The  saddest  thing  about  this  fearful  record  is  the  unmerited 
suffering  inflicted  upon  the  innocent  victims  of  the  divorce  sys- 
tem.    Speaking  of  them.  Dr.  Moody  says:    -.More  than   1,400,000 

children  have  been  needlessly  deprived  of  one  or  both  parenl 

by   the  divorce  court.      The  result    lias   been   an    increase   in    the 

attendance  at  reform  schools,  orphanages,  and  in  some  instances 

at  the  rale  of  from  33  percent,  to  100  per  cent." 

"These  statistics  (•■II  their  own  tale.      It   is  one  which  should 

till  with  alarm  all  lovers  of  their  country.     We  can  pile  up  our 

millions  and  develop  our  material  resources 
to  their  utmost,  but  what  will  it  all  amount 
to  if  the  very  foundations  of  our  real 
greatness  are  slowly  crumbling  away?  If 
American  homes  should  he  destroyed  by 
the  divorce  evil;  there  could  be  no  compen- 
sation for  that  unspeakable  disaster,  which 
would  mean  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  Republic  itself .     We  see,  then,  the  vital 

importance  of  the  task  to  which  the  ( !atho- 
lic  lawyers  of  Massachusetts  are  about  to 
apply    themselves." 

As  a  counter-stroke  to  this  effort  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Treasurer,  the  daily 
press  print  an  interview  with  Prof.  Georg 
Brandes,  the  Danish  man  of  letters  now 
visiting  us,  in  which  he  fervently  exclaims, 
"Cod  give  us  more  divorces!"  The  New 
York  Sun  reports  him  as  saying: 

"To  me  there  is  no  situation  in  the 
world  more  hideous  than  that  created  by 
the  compulsory  living  together  of  two 
human  beings  who  have  ceased  to  want  to 
be  together  and  for  whom  all  points  of  men- 
tal or  physical  contact  have  ceased  to  exist. 

"  I  have  watched  women  and  men  writhe 
against  these  chains.  In  Italy,  where 
there  is  only  the  civil  act  of  marriage,  this 
bond  is  made  'indissoluble.'  I  think  tins 
a  crime.  In  America  you  have  approached 
more  nearly  to  human  justice.  You  hold 
out  a  hope  for  future  happiness  to  poor 
human  beings — at  least  a  hope. 

"More,  not  less,  divorce  is  what  we 
need.  The  freedom  of  divorce  is  a  gift  to 
humanity.  Anyway,  we  all  know  that 
marriage  is  a  great  find  of  civilization  and 
one  of  the  few  signs  of  justice  in  the  world. 

"Marriage  was  invented  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  crass  brutality  of  men.  It  is 
meant  as  a  protection  for  woman  and 
child.  If  men  were  not  brutes,  the  con- 
tract need  not  exist." 
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"MORE,   NOT  LESS,   DIVORCE  IS  WHAT 
WE  NEED." 

Oeorg  Brandes  is  not  satisfied  with  our 
record  of  2000  divorces  a  week  last  year, 
and  is  reported  as  exclaiming:  "(lod  give 
us  more!" 


THE  REAFFIRMATION  OF  JESUS  — 
Whether  it  be  the  influence  of  Bergson  and 
his  doctrine  of  the  "will  to  believe,"  or  the 
example  of  certain  of  our  younger  poets,  (lie 
fact  remains,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  points  out,  that  a  new  consciousness 
of  Jesus  is  to  be  seen  among  radical  thinkers.     Thus: 

"Not  the  least  remarkable  phase  of  contemporary  I.  W.  W. 
and  revolutionary  thought  is  the  fervor  with  which  Alexander 
Berkman,  'Wild  Joe'  O'Carroll,  the  Ferrer  School  faculty  and 
alumni,  Hecky  Edelson,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  other  exponents  of 
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the  great  unrest  have  become  convinced  <>t'  the  historicity  of 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  Whereas  revolutionary 
thoughl  was  formerly  inclined  to  relegate  the  Nfazarene  to  the 
realm  of  myth  and  priest-created  superstition,  a  veritable 
epi  lemic  of  religious  oonveraion  is  now  raging  among  the  orators 
of  Union  Square  and  the  erstwhile  promenaders  of  lower  Broad- 
way. Anarchist  and  freet  bought  circles,  which  formerly  used 
to  identify  Jesus  with  Baal  and  Adonis,  as  personifications  of  the 
sun  myth,  are  now  busy  attesting  his  reality  and  his  close  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Bouok  White.  It  is  one  more  proof  of  the 
Bergsoman  will-rto-believe  which  creates  its  objects  of  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  practical  situation." 


THE 


KINGDOM   NOT   TAKEN   BY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


IF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  was  to  be  taken  by  violence 
in  times  past,  the  idea  is  not  thoroughly  discarded  to-day. 
But  its  capture  now  is  "a  duty  of  basket-ball  teams,"  notes 
Tin  Biblical  World  (May,  Chicago).  "When  these  fail,  we  still 
hope  to  introduce  religion  surreptitiously  between  stereopticon 
slides  and  to  deepen  foreign-mission  enthusiasm  by  pageants." 
If  entertainment  is  the  real  function  of  the  church,  it  goes  on  to 
declare,  then  "the  church  is  already  outgrown";  for  "it  can  not 
compete  with  commercialized  amusements  or  with  municipal 
playgrounds."  And  it  will  be  "rightfully  outgrown,"  too,  for 
"it  will  have  ceased  to  do  the  thing  which  as  a  church  it  ought 
to  do:  bring  men  and  God  together."  These  questions  are 
keenly  debated  to-day  in  both  religious  and  lay  journals.  The 
opposite  view  stated  by  Mr.  George  Creel  appeared  in  our  issue 
of  May  23,  in  which  he  advocated  "putting  the  church  on  full 
time,"  and  giving  into  its  charge  nearly  all  the  secular  activities 
of  the  community.  The  position  taken  by  The  Biblical  World 
is  thus  enlarged: 

"It  is  amazing  how  mad  our  modern  world  is  after  amuse- 
ment. The  feudal  lord  kept  his  fool,  who  was  anything  but  a 
simpleton,  but  our  modern  world  is  content  with  nothing  that  is 
not  highly  spiced  with  entertainment.  Our  preachers  must 
have  their  stories,  our  professors  must  be  clever  as  well  as 
learned,  and  our  evangelists  (God  forgive  us)  must  be  vulgar 
before  our  attention  is  much  attracted. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  world  has  lost  a  sense  of  reverence'/ 

"Play  is  a  legitimate  right  of  children,  but  any  person  who 
thinks  that  a  child's  needs  are  satisfied  on  the  playground 
simply  does  not  know  children.  Quite  as  truly  that  man  has 
much  to  learn  who  thinks  that  sturdiness  of  character,  abhor- 
rence of  sensuality,  heroism  that  scorns  delicate  living  and 
welcomes  sacrifice  can  be  produced  without  listening  to  the 
Ihbrew  prophet  and  the  English  Puritan. 

"The  world  in  which  we  live  is  not  good-natured.  We  have 
not  yet  quenched  the  lust  for  war,  or  abolished  sin,  or  ended 
death.  A  religion  that  overlooks  men's  sins,  men's  sufferings, 
and  men's  death  is  only  a  diversion.  It  does  not  save  men — 
it  hardly  keeps  them  out  of  mischief. 

"The  sensuousness  of  our  day  will  not  be  driven  out  by 
amusement.  The  only  message  of  salvation  that  will  cut  unto 
our  selfishness  and  recklessness  is  one  that  makes  us  morally 
uncomfortable;  that  does  not  distract  our  attention  from  sin: 
i  hat  makes  us  feel  the  doom  impending  upon  lives  and  social 
orders  which  have  taught  themselves  to  believe  that  we  live  in 
a  good-natured  universe,  and  are  responsible  to  a  good-natured 
God. 

"A  minister  should  not  speak  comfortably  to  comfortable 
people.      He  ought   to  make  such  folk  morally  uncomfortable. 

"One  reason  why  men  prefer  golf  to  church  is  because  they 

have  drifted  into  the  notion  that  golf  and  church-going  belong 
to  the  same  general  class  of  interests.  Truth  need  not  lie 
deadened  in  order  thai  it  may  find  one's  conscience,  but  a  church 
crowded  with  people  who  want  to  be  entertained  is  a  poor  re- 
cruiting-ground for  the  army  of  the  Lord 

"Seriousness  and  gentleness,  candor  and  fraternity,  solace 
and  inspiration  -these  are  Borne  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  religion.  To  doubl  their  power  and  to  seek  crowds  by 
cajolery,  by  appeal  to  that  which  is  frivolous,  hysterical,  cheap, 
and  vulgar,  is  to  publish  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  thai  is  love,  joy,  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 


BISHOPS  FOR  THE  FREE  CHURCHES 

ANKW  SORT  of  episcopacy  is  recommending  itself  to 
tlie  Free  Churches  of  England,  and  its  application  to 
non-Episcopal  churches  of  America  is  considered  as 
able  by  77<<  CongregaUonalist  (Boston).  Speaking  for  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists,  this  paper  interprets  the  proposal 
simply  as  an  agency  of  "oversight  and  big  brotherliness." 
Their  churches,  he  declares,  have  no  place  in  their  polity  "for 
an  episcopacy  that  means  authority  or  that  carries  any  sai 
dotal  pretensions."  In  England  the  question  has  been  raised 
by  a  remarkable  address  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shake- 
speare. His  proposal  bears  on  the  question  of  Church  union,  but 
approaches  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  unified  clergy. 
We  read: 

"He  has  been  bold  enough  to  conceive  of  an  organization  that 
should  be  known  as  The  United  Free  Church  of  England.  Call 
it  a  dream  if  you  will,  but  it  has  served  its  uses  already  as  an  ideal, 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  searching  criticism,  while,  all  things 
considered,  the  response  to  his  conception  from  men  of  light  and 
leading  and  from  the  rank  and  file  as  well  has  been  gratifying. 

"At  this  recent  meeting  in  Norwich  of  the  Free  Churches  in 
an  address  entitled  'The  Contribution  of  the  Free  Churches  to 
Christian  Unity,'  he  again  reaffirmed  his  conviction  that  'the 
greatest  service  that  we  of  the  Free  Churches  could  render 
would  be  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  our  own  divisions.'  Here  is 
one  of  his  eloquent  passages: 

"  'More  than  twenty-rive  years  ago  I  began  my  ministry  in 
this  fair  city.  I  was  but  a  child  in  many  things.  I  thought  that 
our  sectarian  differences  were  a  part  of  religion,  but  now  I  know 
that  the  things  that  matter  are  a  clean  heart,  a  pure  spirit,  and 
a  will  surrendered  to  God.  I  see  now  that  the  true  Church  is 
the  Church  of  all  the  saints,  saved  by  the  everlasting  merc\  . 
redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  and  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  1  see  now  that  men  are  sad  at  heart  amid  their 
pleasures,  that  dreams  are  more  potent  than  appetites,  that 
they  are  lonely  as  life  advances,  and  that  as  the  sky  darkens 
they  want  to  be  sure  of  a  refuge  from  the  gathering  storm.' 

"Regarding  the  practical  realization  of  this  ideal,  Mr.  Shake- 
speare admitted  that  some  old-time  traditions  and  barriers  might 
have  to  give  way,  but  that  none  of  the  real  treasures  of  evangel- 
ical thought  and  witness-bearing  would  be  sacrificed.  'The 
people,'  he  says,  'are  waiting  for  the  bugle-call  to  advance.'  He 
does  not  look  for  the  doing  away  of  denominational  lines  at 
present,  but  would  have  on  the  part  of  all  the  Free  Churches  the 
recognition  of  a  common  ministry.  This  is  already  illustrated 
by  the  ease  with  which  Dr.  Jowett  has  made  the  transition  from 
Congregationalism  to  Presbyterianism,  ami  by  the  common 
service  to-day  at  Westminster  Chapel  in  the  same  ministry  of 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  a  Congregationalist,  and  his  col- 
league, who  is  a  Baptist.  Furthermore — and  this  is  the  crucial 
point  just  now — Mr.  Shakespeare  said  he  hoped  to  live  to  see 
England  divided  up  into  Free  Church  dioceses  with  Free  Church 
bishops;  or  if  that  term  is  not  liked,  let  them  call  these  overseers 
general  superintendents,  lb1  stopt  to  pay  this  tribute  to  epis- 
copacy by  saying  that  while  it  was  once  associated  with  arro- 
gance, persecution,  and  worldly  pomp,  it  suggests  to-day  the 
learning,  wisdom,  and  piety  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Fngland." 

This  oversight  and  assistance  of  the  smaller  churches  are  just 
as  much  needed  in  America  to-day  as  in  England: 

"Our  stronger  churches  able  to  go  their  own  paths  and  solve 
measurably  their  own  problems  may  not  require  such  aid  from 
without;  but  multitudes  of  smaller  ones  need,  to  overcome  inert- 
ness and  ineffectiveness,  some  wise,  firm  Impulse  from  without 
representing  the  good  will  and  wise  judgment  of  their  brethren. 
Indeed,  some  of  OUT  home  missionary  superintendents  without 
being  set  apart  for  such  work  are  already  practically  acting  in 
this  capacity.  Suoh  an  influence,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Fmrich. 
of  Massachusetts,  brings  to  bear  upon  the  scattered  churches  of 
his  far-reaching  and  cosmopolitan  parish  is  of  inestimable 
value.  We  do  not  think  thai  it  would  be  lessened  at  all  if  it 
were  given  formal  and  official  sanction;  for  we  agree  with  Dean 
Farrar  and  other  scholars  and  consecrated  leaders  that  while 
episcopacy  is  not  an  essential  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  a  pari  of 
the  In  ne  esse  of  the  Church-  thai  is.  it  may  have  an  essential 
bearing  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Church." 
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SUMMER    PLAYGROUNDS 

IN  the  summer  all  the  United  States 
becomes  a  giant  playground.  True  it 
is  that  we  have  a  considerable  winter  play- 
ground— all  around  our  Atlantic  coast  from 
Atlantic  City  south  to  Florida  and  across  to 
Galveston,  Corpus  Christi,  and  San  An- 
tonio, in  Texas,  on  again  to  California  and 
up  the  west  coast  as  far  as  San  Francisco. 
But  sometime  in  the  late  spring  the  tourist 
tide  sweeps  irresistibly  northward  or  to  the 
hijh  altitudes  of  the  southland.  Before  it 
has  settled  or  begun  to  ebb  it  has  carried 
travelers,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  to  hundreds  and  tens  of 
hundreds  of  resorts,  all  the  way  from  Nova 
Scotia,  down  through  New  England,  west 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  many 
smaller  resorts  on  the  Pacific,  north  to  the 
Canadian  lakes  and  mountains,  even  into 
Alaska,  for  our  tide  of  summer  travel  is  far 
too  great  to  recognize  mere  geographical 
boundaries.  It  is  a  swollen  tide  and  it 
grows  greater  with  each  ensuing  year. 
Already  it  is  predicted  that  1914  will  break 
the  tourist  travel  records  in  America,  just 
as  1913  broke  the  same  records  for  all  years 
that  had  gone  before. 

NEW    ENGLAND    RESORTS 

The  man  who  lives  east  and  north  of  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  is  apt 
to  let  his  first  vacation  thoughts  carry  him 
into  New  England.  That  region  is  won- 
drously  accessible  and  attractive  when  once 
you  have  reached  it.  The  steamboat  lines 
that  run  through  the  Sound  to  Fall  River 
and  half  a  dozen  other  ports  have  been 
famous  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Within  recent  years  other  popular  passenger 
routes  have  sprung  up  which  go  from  New 
York,  outside  of  Cape  Cod,  to  Boston, 
Portland, and  other  points  (that  is  "down 
the  coast, "  according  to  the  topsyturvy 
phraseology  of  the  average  State-of-Maine 
man).  W7hile  it  is  announced  that  this 
summer  will  record  the  completion  of  the 
privately  owned  ship-canal  across  Cape 
Cod  from  Buzzards  Bay,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  route  will  come  into  large  usage 
for  passenger  craft  this  season.  The 
••anal  will  serve  its  most  practical  purposes 
during  the  hard  winter  months  when  the 
passage  outside  the  Cape  is  often  fraught 


with  danger.  In  the  summer  the  outside 
route  offers  the  charm  of  an  ocean  voyage, 
without  the  time  or  the  expense  that  must 
be  given  to  transatlantic  trips. 

Maine  brings  many  fascinating  mem- 
ories to  the  man  who  has  made  a  habit  of 
going  there — blue  waters,  rocky  shores, 
wonderful  evergreen  trees,  Monhegan  Is- 
land, Camden,  Bar  Harbor,  the  exquisite, 
Portland,  with  its  trim  streets  and  houses 
and  a  wealth  of  near-by  attractions,  Old 
Orchard  Beach,  Biddeford  Pool,  Poland 
Springs,  and  great  stretches  of  virgin  and 
little-known  forest.  Just  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Maine  lies  New  Hampshire,  a 
State  whose  charms  are  hardly  less  than 
those  of  her  larger  sister.  New  Hampshire 
has  very  little  sea-frontage,  yet  Ports- 
mouth is  hardly  less  attractive  than  Port- 
land. Even  the  State  of  Maine  can  not 
boast  a  Crawford  Notch  or  a  Mount 
Washington.  A  great  many  new  play- 
grounds have  become  known  since  the 
White  Mountains  first  came  into  their  own 
reputation  and  folk  boasted  that  they  had 
made  the  trip  in  the  funicular  railroad  up 
the  side  of  Mount  Washington;  but  this 
region  has  never  enjoyed  a  greater  popu- 
larity than  has  come  to  it  within  the  past 
half-dozen  years.  New  hotels  have  been 
built  around  Mount  Washington  and  well 
to    the    south,    while    gentle    lakes,    like 


Sunapee,  have  become,  in  a  quiet  way,  dis- 
tinguished watering-places. 

As  the  White  Mountains  are  to  New- 
Hampshire,  so  are  the  Green  Mountains  to 
Vermont.  Great  throngs  of  summer  trav- 
elers will  soon  be  finding  their  way  from 
Manchester  through  Brandon  and  Burling- 
ton to  Woodstock  and  Mount  Mansfield. 
The  Green  Mountains  are,  in  effect,  but  a 
continuation  of  that  great  eastern  Appa- 
lachian ridge  of  America,  which  a  few  miles 
farther  to  the  south  forms  the  Berkshires, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in 
the  land.  The  Berkshire  country  is  in 
Massachusetts,  and  those  wonderfully  trim 
colonial  towns — Pittsfield,  Lenox,  Stock- 
bridge,  and  Great  Barrington — are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  of  the  Bay  State, 
which  even  schoolboys  know  as  the  mother 
commonwealth  of  New  England. 

Massachusetts  as  a  playground  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  Berkshires.  The 
Connecticut  River  cuts  across  her  territory 
and  forms  a  valley  of  peculiar  gentleness 
and  sylvan  charm.  Where  the  Bay  State 
thrusts  her  many  miles  of  shore-line  out 
into  the  Atlantic  tens  of  thousands  of  care- 
free Americans  will  be  romping  in  the 
sands  or  sailing  out  through  well-protected 
bays  and  inlets.  Above  Boston  this  shore 
is  aristocratic.  It  is  the  "  North  Shore  " 
of  Beverly  and  Magnolia,  with  the  artists' 
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The 

Evolution 
of  Dentifrices 

It  is  a  fine  art  to  make  a 
perfect  dentifrice — one 
which  will  clean  and  polish 
without    scratching — 

which  will  fulfill  in  a  thor- 
ough and  harmless  man- 
ner  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Dentifrice — dental 
friction. 


Precipitated 
Chalk  hi  title  a 


It  «a<  not  so  lone  apo 
that  dentifrices  general- 
ly contained  Infusorial 
earth,  cuttle-bone,  pum- 
ice and  oilier  bases,  all 
great  change  mr  too  harsh  for  the  del- 
irate  enamel  of  the  teeth 
which,  once  injured,  can- 
not be  restored  by  nature. 
In  time  these  materials 
Mere  largely  discarded 
and  the  less  harsh  pre- 
cipitated chalk  became 
the  accepted  base  of  the 
better  dentifrices. 


But  all  pre- 
cipitated 
chalks  are 
not  alike 


Colgate's 
hase 
is  safe 


And  the  ad- 
vertising is 
truthful 


Colgate  &  Company,  not 
.satisfied  with  the  best 
chalk  to  be  bought  on  the 
open  market,  experi- 
mented in  their  labora- 
tories until  they  had  per- 
fected a  chalk  free  from 
sharp  angular  particles; 
a  chalk  that  will  cleanse 
and  polish  without 
s crate h i  n  g.  We  make 
only  enough  of  this  for 
use  in  our  own  denti- 
frices— and  so  far  as  we 
know,  we  are  the  only 
manufacturers  who 
make  their  own  base. 
This  is  an  evidence  of 
the  care  used  in  making 
.Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

In  advertising — as  in 
m  ami  fact  uri  n  g— we 
choose  scrupulously. 
What  we  say  about  Rib- 
bon Dental  Cream  is  as 
conscientiously  examin- 
ed as  what  we  put  into 
it.  Efficiency  with  safety 
marks  the  making— ef- 
ficiency with  truth  is  the 
aim  of  the  advertising. 
Every  advertisement  is 
written  with  the  hope 
that  after  reading  you 
will  test  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  As  you  do  so, 
>ou  have  our  word  that 
it  is  true. 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  does  six  things— 
and  does  them  well. 

1  Checks  the  grou  th  of 
decay  germs. 

2  Corrects  an  acid  con- 
dition of  the  mouth. 

3  Delights  by  its  de- 
licious flavor. 

4  Cleans  t  borough  1  y 
w  i  thou  t  i ii J  u  i  ious 
chemicals. 

5  Polishes  the  teeth  to 
ns  til  I  al   W  h  i  I  ell  ess 

without  harmful  grit, 

6  Lea  ves  t  he  m  ou  t  h 

wholesom  e  and  the 
breath  pure. 

COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

is  a  complete  dentifrice — 
you  too  should   use   it. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Established  1806         New  York 


Ribbon 
Dental 
Cream 
does  six 
things 


colonies  nestling  in  about  Gloucester  and 
Cape  Ann.  South  of  Boston  it  becomes 
more  democratic,  ah  ho  Beituate,  Duxbury, 
and  Plymouth  have  reputations  that  are 
not  based  entirely  «>n  rare  historical  asso- 
ciations. Provinoetown,  out  at  almost 
the  extreme  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  is  of  their 
kind.  Of  equal  association  with  the  flat 
and  sandy  "  Cape  country  "'  arc  Buzzards 
Bay  and  Chatham.  Just  to  the  south  of 
these,  are  two  famous  islands  that  rest  out 
to  sea — Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket. Edgartown  is  the  chief  point  on 
the  first  of  these  and  is  still  redolent  of  the 
days  when  the  whaling  industry  flourished 
there.  'Sconset  is  the  metropolis  of  Nan- 
tucket. In  its  narrow,  treeless  village 
streets,  you  may  walk  arm  in  arm  with 
Yesterday — if  you  have  any  romance  in 
your  soul. 

The  most  aristocratic  of  all  American 
watering-places — the  incomparable  New- 
port lies  just  to  the  west  of  this  group  of 
Massachusetts  seashore  resorts.  It  is  all 
that  it  is  reputed  to  be,  and  something 
more.  To  a  chance  traveler,  Newport  is 
decidedly  worth  while  for  a  sojourn  of  two 
or  three  days.  For  a  stay  lasting  all 
simmer,  unless  one  is  able  to  wave  a  magic 
wand  that  brings  an  open-sesame  to  great 
houses,  Newport  is  apt  to  be  a  place  of 
heart-burnings.  Its  democracy,  exprest 
most  audibly  by  the  cliff-walk,  where  any 
one  may  tread  upon  the  most  exclusive 
estates  of  the  town,  is  not  deep.  To  a 
stranger  the  place  is  cold,  aristocratic. 
And  yet  in  any  study  of  American  play- 
grounds it  hardly  can  be  neglected. 

Narragansett  Pier,  just  across  the  bay 
from  Newport,  is  to  the  average  man  and 
woman  much  more  enjoyable.  And  just 
beyond  the  Pier  is  Watch  Hill,  a  wonderful 
promontory  thrusting  itself  into  the  sea, 
long  famed  for  shore  dinners  and  good 
times.  Beyond  Watch  Hill  is  New  London, 
with  ambitions  to  become  a  second  New- 
port, where,  on  very  clear  days,  you  may 
look  across  the  sea  to  the  dim  outlines 
of  Block  Island,  a  cool  and  treeless  place 
with  fascinations  quite  its  own. 

From  New  London  along  both  shores  of 
the  Sound  to  New  York  the  resorts  grow 
more  local  and  Anally  are  distinctly 
suburban.  They  are  roisterous  jolly  places, 
or  quiet  and  rather  secluded  cottage 
colonies,  with  little  desire  for  visits  from 
casual  transients.  To  the  motorist  they 
put  their  best  feet  forward.  A  ride  over 
splendid  roads  along  either  shore  of  the 
Sound  is  a  pleasure  not  soon  forgotten. 


Among  rail  lines  reaching  the   New    England 

coast  resorts  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada  arc  the  Intercolonial  (Government)  and 
Canadian  Pacific  in  New  Brunswick;  Dominion 
Atlantic  and  Great  Northern  in  Nova  Scotia: 
Reld  Newfoundland  in  Newfoundland;  Canadian 
Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Maine  Central  in 
Maine;  Boston  &  Maine  and   New    Haven  System 

in  Massachusetts,  and  the  New   Haven  in  Rhode 

Island,  and  Connecticut.  Steamer  service  to  the 
northern  New  England  and  Canadian  coast  is 
afforded  bj    fifteen  separate  lines  operated  hv    the 

Eastern    steamship  Corporation.   Including    the 

Metropolitan   Steamship   Line,  over  the  all-water 

route  between  New  York  and  Boston;  the  Maine 

Steamship  Line  between  New  York  and  Portland; 
the  Kennebec  Lino  between  Boston  and  points 
on  the  Kennebec  Kiver;  the  Boston  &  Portland 
Line  between  Boston  and  Portland,  the  Bangor 
I  in.  between  Boston,  Penobscot  Kiver  landings, 
an. I  Bangor;  the  International  Lines,  affording 
direct  service  bet  wee  n  Boston  and  SI    John,  N.  B.: 


also  a  line  between  these  cities  with  calls  at 
Portland.  Lubec,  and  Kastport:  the  Boston  and 
Yarmouth  Line  between  these  cities  and  local 
lines  along  the  New  England  coast  and  estuaries 
including  Portland  and  Kockland  line;  Portland 
and  Boothbaj  ;  Mount  Desert  &  Blue  Hill  Lines. 
and  the  Frontier  Line  between  East  port  and  si 
Croix  Kiver  points  From  Boston  both  Halifax 
and  Charlottetown  may  be  reached  also  by  Plant 
Line  Steamers.  Tourists  to  Nova  Scotia  may  sail 
direct  from  NewYork  to  Halifax  and  St.  John's. 
N  I',  by  Bed  Cross  Line  ships  This  line  main- 
tains also  a  coast  line  for  Newfoundland  ports 
ami  service  to  Battle  Harbor,  Labrador.  To  or 
from  Newfoundland  steamer  serv  ice  tut  ween 
North  Sidney  and  Port  au  Basques  is  afforded  bj 

the  Keid  Newfoundland  steamers.      This  line  also 
has  fortnightly  service  to  Labrador. 

Between  Boston,  Savannah.  Providence.  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore.  Norfolk,  and  Newport  .News 
operate  ships  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Line. 
Between  Boston.  New  York,  and  Savannah  an 
ocean  trip  may  be  taken  by  Savannah  Line 
steamers.  The  southern  New  England  coast  i- 
served  by  the  New  England  Navigation  Company. 
operating  the  Fall  Kiver  Line  between  New  York. 
Newport,  and  Fall  River,  and  lines  between 
New  York  and  New  London;  New  York  and  New 
Haven.  New  York  and  Bridgeport.  New  York  and 
Hartford;  Providence  and  Block  Island;  New 
York  and  New  Bedford  (connecting  with  New 
Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket 
Steamboat  Company),  New  York  and  Providence 
and  New  London  and  Block  Island. 

Central  and  northern  Maine  resorts  are  reached 
by  Bangor  and  Aroostook  and  Canadian  Pacific 
sv  stems. 

The  railway  systems  reaching  the  White 
Mountains  include  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Maine 
Central,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  Grand  Trunk. 

The  chief  routes  to  the  Green  Mountains  are 
the  Rutland,  Central  Vermont,  and  Boston  and 
Maine  Railways,  and  the  Lake  Champlain 
steamers. 

Train  service  to  the  Berkshire  region  is  afforded 
from  New  York  or  Boston  by  the  New  Haven 
system  and  New  York  Central  Lines. 


IN    NEW    YORK    STATE 

No  other  State,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  California,  offers  quite  so  large 
and  brilliant  a  variety  of  playgrounds  as 
New  York.  With  the  Hudson  River,  the 
Catskills,  Saratoga,  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  and  the  Adirondack^  on  one 
side,  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  the  Thousand 
Islands  on  another,  the  wonderful  "finger 
lakes  "within  her  heart,  and  the  seashore 
paradise  of  Long  Island,  the  Empire  State 
is  a  veritable  playground. 

To  see  it  at  its  best,  one  must  start 
from  New  York  in  the  early  morning,  and 
travel  on  one  of  the  finest  river  steam- 
boats that  has  ever  been  built.  II  is  lit 
that  these  steamers  should  be  the  best  of 
inland  craft,  for  it  is  upon  their  route  thai 
Fulton's  Clermont  once  steamed  Iter  way 
and  so  biased  a  path  for  the  triumphs  of 
steam    navigation.      Before    the    city    of 

New    York    is    passed    one    of    the    wonders 

of  the  Hudson — the  steep  stone  cliffs  of  the 
Palisades,  onee  called  the  "lip  of  the 
world"  is  seen  at  the  left.  Later  come 
the   Highlands,  rugged    wooded    mountains 

lining    the    river-bank    for    twenty    miles 

before    you    reach    West     Point    and    thus,. 

river  portals,  storm  King  and  Breakneck, 
which  guard  the  stream  with  a  sort  of 
dramatic  brilliancy.    Above  the  Highlands 

the  banks  are  lower  for  a  time.  -Inst  below 
Rondout,  the  ancient  port  of  ancient 
Kingston,  the  Catskills  show  themselves 
for  the  tirst   time,  in  one  of  the  loveliest 

Of  till    river   views.      The    Hudson   does   not 
{Continued  on  i«w<  1  100) 
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CURRENT   POETRY 

NO  one  can  aoouse  Prof.  A.  E.  Housman 
of   writing   too    much.      For    man; 

years,  admirers  of  "  A  Shropshire  Lad  " 
(and  that  means  nearly  all  lovers  of  poetry) 
have  looked  in  vain  for  oilier  poems  by  its 
author. 

That  remarkable  little  wort  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  literature  in  England 
and  in  America.  William  II.  Davies, 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  Sara  Teasdale, 

Thomas  S.  Jones  —these  are  a  lew  of  the 
poets    whose    work    seems    to    have    been 

simplified  and  strengthened  by  the  example 
of  the  college  professor  who  could  interprel 
I  he  soul  of  a  plowboy. 

And  now  Professor  Housman  breaks  the 
silence  of  years,  contributing  to  The  Cam- 
bridge Review  a  poem  of  winch  we  are  glad 
to  be  permitted  to  quote  two  stanzas.  To 
say  that  they  are  characteristic  is  to  praise 
them  highly  enough. 

The  First  of  May 

By  A.  E.  Housman 
The  orchards  half  the  way 

Prom  home  to  Ludlow  fair 
Flowered  on  the  first  of  May 

In  Mays  when  I  was  there; 
And  seen  from  stile  or  turning 

The  plume  of  smoke  would  show 
Where  fires  were  burning 

That  went  out  long  ago. 

The  plum  broke  forth  in  green, 

The  pear  stood  high  and  snowed, 
My  friends  and  1  between 

Would  take  the  Ludlow  road, 
Drest  to  the  nines  and  drinking 

And  light  in  heart  and  limb, 
And  each  chap  thinking 

The  fair  was  held  for  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  enjoys  writing  verse, 
evidently,  or  he  would  continue  to  make 
stories  of  Wessex  like-those  which  gave  him 
his  fame.  But  he  uses  verse,  nowadays,  to 
express  only  the  most  unpleasant  ideas  and 
emotions.  In  his  prose,  he  frequently  gave 
beautiful  pictures  of  rural  England;  in  his 
verse,  he  seldom  gets  beyond  such  state- 
ments as  "  The  glebe  cow  drooled."  And 
that  is  burlesque,  not  realism.  But  the 
verses  which  we  reprint  from  The  Fort- 
nightly Review,  altho  they  lack  beauty,  have 
dramatic  force,  and  their  cynicism  is  as 
effective  as  rimed  cynicism  can  be.  The 
colloquialism  of  the  speech  attributed  to 
God  robs  the  poem  of  its  dignity. 

Channel  Firing 

By  Thomas  Hardy 
That  night  your  great  guns,  unawares, 

Shook  all  our  coffins  as  we  lay. 
And  broke  the  chancel  window-squares. 

We  thought  it  was  the  Judgment-day, 

And  sat  upright.     AVhile  drearisome 

Arose  the  howl  of  wakened  hounds: 
The  mouse  let  fall  the  altar-crumb; 

The  worms  drew  back  into  the  mounds; 

The  glebe  cow  drooled.     Till  God  called:   "No; 

It's  gunnery  practise  out  at  sea 
Just  as  before  you  went  below; 

The  world  is  as  it  used  to  be: 

"  All  nations  trying  how  to  make 

Ked  war  yet  redder.     Mad  as  hatters. 

They  do  no  more  for  Christ  his  sake 

Than  you  who  are  helpless  in  such  matters. 

"That  this  is  not  the  judgment-hour 

For  some  of  them's  a  blessed  thing. 
For  if  it  were  they'd  have  to  scour 

Hell's  floor  for  so  much  threatening," 
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Man   cannot 
make  a  waterproofer 
that  equals  asphalt  made 
Nature. 


We  know,  for  we  have  been  testing  nat- 
ural asphalt  for  thirty-five   years  ;    we  have 
tested  all  waterproofing  materials,  and  find  that 
no  man-made  substitutes  are  permanent — they 
dry-out,  crack,  and  leak. 

The  one  absolute  and  lasting  waterproofer 
is  natural  asphalt;  and  the  waterproofing  agent 
that  gives  the  highest  degree  of  service  contains 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — the  most  stable  and  uni- 
form natural  asphalt  ever  found. 

We  use  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  to  make 


It  is  full  of  life ;     it  gives  lasting  resistance 

to  sun,  rain,  snow,  wind,  heat,  cold,  and  fire.      It 

is  roofing  of  remarkable  endurance  and  economy, 

and  gives  an  artistic  appearance  to  any  building. 

Investigate    before    you    build    or  re-roof. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 

Book.     They  are  free. 
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Build  Your 
House  io  Last — 
Make  It 
Fireproof 


The  house  you  will 
w  isely  build  now, 
the  house  you  will 
surely  want  to  build 
five  years  hence  will, 
first  of  all,  be  fire-i 
proof,  just  as  the^-4-' 
modern  business 
building  is  practically  fireproof. 

And   then  the  house — your  home — will  be  a 
permanent  one,  built   to   last   like  homes  of    100 
years  ago;    built  of  material  that   needs  little  or  no 
repairs.     Such  houses  are  built  with 


\ 


Metal   Lath 


Houses  of  the  last  generation  were  cheaply  made, 
inflammable,  required  constant  repairs.  They  have 
taught  their  lesson — they  were  not  economical.  People 
will  not  build  that  way  again. 

Why  don't  you  do  as  thousands  are  doing  now,  as 
everyone  will  be  doing  in  a  decade? 

Build  a  house  that  will  be  permanent,  fireproof,  al- 
most repair-proof — a  Herringbone  House.     It  will  not 
be  a  luxury.    Herringbone-stucco  houses  are  built  al- 
most as  cheaply  as  wooden  ones  and  are  free  from 
the  heavy  maintenance  costs  wooden  houses  entail. 

Build  for  the  future. 


Write  for  Book  on  Building  Helps 

It  answers  the  questions  every  home  builder 
asks.     It  shows    pictures   of    Herringbone 
houses  and  will  prove  to  you  that  the  most 
economical   house   is  a  permanent,  fire- 
proof  one.     We    will   give   you   any 
special  help  you  need  if  you  will  tell 
us  your  problem. 

Mention  your  architect's  name  so 
^N£  we  can  co-operate  through  him. 


Dllilci  nv'N.i' 


THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

4606  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

maker*  of Se/fSenterin£,  the  concrete  reinforcement 
that  makes  reinforced  concrete  without  forms. 


I  rude  Mai  I.  I\<  k. 
0.  B    l.n.  i  hi 
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And  many  a  skeleton  shook  his  head. 
"  Instead  of  preaching  forty  year" 
M>   neighbor  Parson  Thirdly   said. 

I  wish  I  had  stuck  to  pipes  and  beer." 

Again  the  puns  disturbed  the  hour. 

Roaring  their  readiness  io  avenge 
As  far  inland  as  Stourton  Tower 

And  Camelot.  and  starlit  Stonchcngc. 

Poems  that  arc  ostentatiously  modern  in 
subject  arc  seldom  worth  reading,  for  the 
greal  poem  must  sing  of  things  that  know 
not  place  or  time.  But  The  Independent 
recentlj-  printed  a  poem  that  almost  de- 
fiantly is  of  the  present,  and  yet  is  so  sin- 
cere and  thoughtful  as  to  compel  attention. 
Mr.  Slosson's  poem  contains  that  rarity,  an 
unhackneyed  idea,  and  he  writes  with  a 
directness  that  excellently  suits  his  subject. 

There  Is  No  Little  Thing 
By  Preston  William  BLOSSOM 

The  air  is  rent  with  shout  and  cry . 

And  I  hear  drum  and  horn. 
The  purple  banners  flap  and  fly. 
The  mighty  Emperor  passes  by 

With  curling  lips  of  scorn. 

He  boasts  contempt  for  little  thinj 

And  prates  of  noble  mind. 
He  has  for  servants  none  but  kings. 
He  takes  but  the  costliest  offerings — 

But  the  Emperor  is  blind. 

His  chariot  spurns  my  footsteps  slow  , 

While  1  plan  a  motor-car. 
He  tramples  his  crops  (.that  I  helped  to  grow 
And  his  rich  dyed  robes  may  fold  and  flow. 

But  the  colors  I  drew  from  tar. 

I  have  read  the  secret  of  the  air 

In  a  little  heap  of  rust, 
And  marvels  of  nature  have  I  laid  bare 
And  enriched  the  world  beyond  compare 

liy  a  few  gray  grains  of  dust. 

1  tell  from  scratches  on  the  stones 

The  story  of  the  earth, 
And  what  to  me  are  crowns  and  thrones 
When  I  learn  from  scattered  flints  and  bones 

How  mankind  came  to  birth! 

By  soot  and  graphite  and  char  and  coal 
(And  the  Emperor's  diamond  ring). 

By  the  heaps  of  slag  whence  1  take  toll. 

This  message  I  read  as  on  a  scroll : 
There  is  no  "little  tiling"! 

From  The  Saturday  Review,  always  the 
storehouse  of  good  verse,  we  take  two 
poems  of  widely  different  types.  The  lirst 
is  a  stirring  summons  to  the  men  of  En- 
gland, a  hearty  message  that  is  tin  antidote 
to  the  pessimism  which  seems  to  have  per- 
meated the  minds  of  the  youtiL:  English 
versifiers.  The  short  lines  and  recurrent 
feminine  rimes  give  the  poem,  toward  its 
end,  a  singsong  quality,  which  weakens, 
but  can  not  destroy,  its  effect. 

Kngland  in   1914 

Hi    11.    I'iklpino-Hall 

Souls  of  heroes,  men  of  old. 

You  who  made  our  Kngland's  glor\ 
'i  on  whose  names  are  writ  in  gold 

On  our  little  island  stor>  . 

Nobles,  Statesmen.  Princes.   Kings. 

Merchants,  men  of  every  station. 
Poetfl  Who  to  words  gave  wings. 

You  Who  loved  and  scried  our  nation. 

And  you.  yeomen  of  the  bow. 

Brave  and  true  as  were  your  arrows 
Cockneys,  yokels  from  the  plow. 

who  were  laid  in  nameless  barrows, 
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\tv  .\oii  grieved  at  sounds  you  hear 
Rising  to  your  golden  castle, 

From  your  England,  sounds  of  fear 
That  disturb  you  at  your  wassail? 

\rc  you  grieved  at  what  you  sec 

When  to  watch  us  you  lean  over: 
Cloud  on  cloud  piled  angrily — 
That  is  all  you  can  discover. 

Is  tin'  land  for  which  we  bled 

Suffocated  in  word-vapor? 
So  you  ask.      Or  is  she  dead . 

Wrapt  in  winding-sheet  of  paper  ? 

Souls  of  heroes,  men  of  yore. 

England  is  not  dead  nor  dying; 
Now,  as  in  all  years  before. 

She  is  on  herself  relying. 

The  rich  current  of  our  blood 

Had  grown  thick  and  dull  and  vapid; 
It  too  long  had  stagnant  stood 

And  required  a  change  more  rapid. 


So  new  ferments  were  dropt  in. 

Thoughts  and  visions,  hopes. 
All  were  put  into  the  bin, 

Dreams,  diseases,  panaceas. 


ideas 


Thus  within  our  vat  of  life 

There  has  come  a  fermentation. 

And  those  clouds  of  wordy  strife 
Are  its  deadly  exhalation. 

And  strange,  hidden  things  have  come 
To  the  surface,  buoyed  by  gases; 

On  the  top  they  form  a  scum 

Hiding  what  beneath  them  passes. 

But  our  blood  is  still  good  wine. 

And.  the  effervescence  over. 
Still  more  rich  and  red  will  shine, 

And  no  scum  then  will  it  cover. 

Souls  of  heroes,  men  of  old, 

Tho  the  tempest  o'er  us  gathers, 

Do  not  fear.     We  are,  we  hold, 
Just  as  good  men  as  our  fathers. 

We  will  see  the  tempest  through, 
Naught  shall  lack  to  our  endeavor. 

England  shall  emerge  anew 

Strong  and  free  as  she  was  ever. 

So  that  when  our  souls  shall  sail 

Upward  to  your  golden  castle, 
You  shall  rise  and  give  us  Hail, 

Brothers,  come  and  join  our  wassail. 

Mr.  Stephens's  poem  (also  from  The  Sat- 
urday Review)  is  less  like  the  child-songs 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  than  most  of 
his  recent  work.  And  its  originality  is  by 
no  means  a  fault.  "  The  Messenger "  is 
as  graceful  and  charming  a  lyric  as  has 
appeared  for  many  a  day. 

The  Messenger 

By  James  Stephens 

Little  bee,  whence  do  you  come? 
Ten  fields  away,  twenty  perhaps, 
Have  heard  your  hum. 

If  you  are  from  the  north,  you  may- 
Have  seen  my  mother's  roof  of  straw 
Upon  your  way. 

If  you  come  from  the  south,  you  should 
Have  passed  a  little  cottage  just 
Inside  the  wood. 


And  should  you  go  back  that  way, 
Carry  a  message  to  the  house 
Among  the  trees. 


please 


Say — I  will  wait  her  at  the  rock 
Beside  the  stream,  this  very  night. 
At  eight  o'clock. 

And  ask  your  queen  when  you  get  home 
To  send  my  queen  the  present  of 
A  honeycomb. 


Wlif  oil  pjmond  to  t, 


This  hap-hazard   expression   is  common 
among  inexperienced  motorists.       It  often 

brings  costly  penalties. 

rest  satisfied  simply 


The  motorist  should    never 
because  lie  sees  no  trouble. 

You  cannot  spare  time  to  frequently  examine 
your  wrist-pins  and  bearings.  Nor  can  you,  after 
each  run,  inspect  your  cylinder  walls  and  piston 
rings  for  si^ns  of  faulty  lubrication. 

Every  pfood  automobile  motor  is  built  to  stand 
abuse — for  a  time. 

No  matter  how  inefficient  your  oil  is,  your  motor 
for  a  while  will  "seem  to  work  all  right." 

But  high  fuel  bills  often  point  to  power-waste — 
sometimes  directly  due  to  incorrect  oil. 

And  the  poorly-lubricated  motor  which  "seemed 
to  work  all  right"  too-commonly  is  headed  for 
the  repair  shop. 

Lubricating  oil,  to  prevent  power-waste  and  pie- 
mature  motor  wear,  must  have  two  qualities. 

(1)  Its  body  must  be  suited  to  yourfeed  system, 
piston-clearance,  bearing  design  and  many  other 
important  factors  which  differ  with  different  motors. 

(2)  Its  quality  must  give  full  protection  to  the 
moving  parts  under  the  heat  of  service. 

Hoiv  can  you  make  sure  tJiat  your  lubricant  is 
correct  in  body  and  high  in  quality? 

A  safe,  scientific  guide  will  be  found  in  the 
carefully-studied  recommendations  listed  in  the 
Lubricating  Chart,  printed  in  part  at  the  right. 
Each  recommendation  in  this  Chart  was  made  after 
a  careful  engineering  analysis  of  the  car's  motor. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  Chart  has  been  the 
standard  scientific  guide  to  correct  lubrication. 

A  copy  of  our  complete  Chart  will  be  sent  you 
on   request. 

On  request  we  will  also  mail  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Construction,  Operation,  and  Lubrication  of  Auto- 
mobile Engines.  It  describes  in  detail  common 
engine  troubles  and  gives  their  causes  and  remedies. 


Correct  Lubrication 


i:.rjt/n nation :  in  the  ichedule,  the  letter 
oppo  Ite  the  ''ii  ih'ii'!ii->  the  grade  <>t  (largoyle 
Mi, i, ii.. it  that  should  he  used  For  example;  "A" 
mean!  "Gargoyle  M> ,(-i  1, >i I  A."  "Arc  means 
"Gargoyle  Mobiloil  trctlc."  K.,r  all  elertrle  re 
hlclee  use  Gargoyle  Mubfloll  'A  "  The  recommea" 
aatfoni   cover  all    models  <>f    both   pleasure  and 

Commercial  Vehicles  unl<;ss  otherwise  noted. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  a.e: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  can  be  secured  from  reliable  garages,  automobile 
supply  houses,  hardware  stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubri- 
cants. 

It  is  safest  to  buy  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in  original  barrels, 
half-barrels  and  sealed  five  and  one-gallon  cans.  See  that  the 
red  Gargoyle,  our  mark  of  manufacture,  is  on  the  container. 

For  information,  kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our 
nearest  office.     The  city  address  will  be  sufficient. 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Specialists  in    the    manufacture   of  high-grade   lubricants   for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Indianapolis 


New  York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Piusbu.gh 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


JACOB    A.    RIIS 


Carafes 
$550 


up/  T,HP 

#        x  has 


HE  busy  man  of   today 
s  a  Thermos  Carafe 
filled  with  his  favorite  bottled 
water,  chilled  to  his  taste  and 
placed  upon  his  desk  every  morn- 
ing.   Thermos  keeps  it  cold  un- 
til the  last  drop  is  consumed. 


Serves  "Tfou  Ri£ht- 

Foodor  Drink- Hot  i 

kov  Cold  -  When  -j 

Where -and  As 

you  like. 

Thermos  makesevery  walk  of  life  easier. 

In  the  home  it  is  a  wageless  servant,  saving  end- 
less --tips  fur  father  and  mother,  and  keeping 
Baby's  milk  (lean,  sweet,  and  free  from  infection. 
A  foot  or  afield.  Thermos  makes  its  presence  felt 
in  a  thousand-and-one  ways.  No  home  is  truly 
complete  until  it  has  its  Thermos  equipment. 

For  the  June  Wedding  Gift  you  will  delight  the 
heart  of  any  bride  to  be  by  sending  the  Thermos 
Tea,  Coffee  or  Chocolate  Jug. 

The  genuine  has  Thermos  stamped on  the  base 

Bottles  $1.00  upward 
Carafes  $3.50  upward 
.lugs      $4.00      upward 

THERMOS  COMPANY 

Norwich,    Conn.     Toronto,  Canada 

Write  for  Thermos  Picture 
■    Cut  Out  FREE 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


Knickerbocker 
Portable  Shower 


Delightfully  refreshing!  Hot 
weather  i  omfoi  t !  The  sani- 
tary Way  of  ha  tiling!  No  wait. 
ing  for  tub  t  i  till.  ■ 
constantly,  Youcan  install  it 
in  ten  minutes.  No  plumber 

at  j .  M  adeol 
tubing,  heavily  nil  kel  plated; 
full  sizediu  k  i  urtain  and  rub- 

ed  '  ap  for  hair.   At  end 
of  trial  send  $6.50  if  Bal 

if  not,  return  at  our  ex- 
pense.   Agent  I  Write  Nowl 

IBGCKER  SANITARY  CO. 


305  Fifth  Avenur 


New  York  City 
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JAKE."  as  lie  was  known  to  his  olosesl 
friends  and  his  family,  has  gone,  and 
with  his  going  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  oppresl  of  New  York  and  other  great 

cilies  have  lost  a  friend  whoso  life  was  de- 
\  tiled  to  their  needs  and  whose  first 
thought  was  for  their  welfare.  Jacob  A. 
Riis.  a  Dane  by  birth,  hut  an  American  by 
adoption,  was  spoken  of  by  ex-President 
Roosevelt  once  as  "the  most  useful  citizen 
in  New  York."  "  In  all  the  United  States," 
he  is  said  to  have  added.  "I  never  knew  a 
more  useful  nor  a  stancher  citizen."  On 
another  occasion,  some  years  ago,  the  Col- 
onel was  quoted  as  saving  of  his  old  friend: 
"He  is  a  man  who  acts  squarely,  works 
hard,  wears  no  sour  visage,  and  not  only 
holds  high  ideals,  hut  fights  for  them." 
This  little  man.  who  deserves  all  the  honor 
and  none  of  the  sligma  of  the  title  of  "re- 
former." came  to  this  country  in  INTO, 
when  he  was  nol  yet  quite  twenty-one. 
Already  in  his  native  town  of  Ribe,  Den- 
mark, he  had  begun  in  a  decided  way  the 
fight  against  ignorance,  vice,  filth,  and 
careless  and  unjust  oppression  that  he  was 
to  continue  his  whole  life  long.  For  his 
first  few  years  here  ho  served  in  many  ca- 
pacities— coal-mining,  brick-making,  ped- 
dling, anything  ho  could  turn  his  hand  to 
honorably.  The  New  York  Tribune  tells  a 
story  of  the  turn  in  Riis's  life  that  led  him 
into  his  lifowork  by  way  of  journalism: 

In  Buffalo  he  was  a  carpenter,  a  lumber- 
yard hand,  and  a  traveling  salesman  for  a 
Furniture  house.  There,  too.  ho  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  newspaper  man.  Of  his 
efforts  to  break  into  that  profession  he 
afterward  said : 

"1  thought  1  would  make  a  good  re- 
porter. My  father  had  edited  our  local 
newspaper,  and  such  little  help  as?  I  had 
often  boon  of  to  him  had  given  me  a  taste 
I'm-  the  business.  Being  of  that  mind,  I 
went  to  the  Courier  office  one  morning  and 

asked  for  the  editor.  He  was  not  in.  Ap- 
parently nobody  was.  I  wandered  through 
room  after  room,  all  empty,  till  at  last  I 
came  to  one  in  which  sat  a  man  with  a 
paste-pot  and  a  pair  of  long  shears.  This 
must  be  the  editor.  Ho  had  the  imple- 
ments of  his  trade.  I  told  him  my  errand 
while  he  dipt  away. 

"  'What  is  it  you  want?'  he  asked,  when 
I  had  ceased  speaking  and  waited  for  an 
answer. 

"  "Work."  1  said. 

"  '  Work!'  said  he,  waving  mo  haughtily 
away  with  the  shears.  'We  don't  work 
lure.     This  is  a  newspaper  office.' 

"1  went,  abashed.  1  tried  The  Express 
next.  This  time  i  had  the  editor  pointed 
out  to  me.  He  was  just  coming  through 
I  he  business  office.  At  the  door  I  slop! 
him  and  ((referred  my  request.  He  looked 
me  over,  a  lad  fresh  from  the  shipyard,  with 

horny  hands  and  a  rough  coat,  and  asked: 

"  •  What    are  you''' 

'  A  "  irpontor,'  I  said. 


"The  man  turned  upon  his  heel  with  a 
loud,  rasping  laugh  and  shut  the  door  in 
my  face.  For  a  moment  1  stood  there, 
stunned.  His  ascending  steps  on  the  stairs 
brought  back  my  senses.  I  ran  to  the  door 
atid  Hung  it  open.  'Yon  laugh!'  1  shouted, 
shaking  my  list   at    him.  standing  half-way 

up  the  stairs.    'You  laugh  now,  but  wait' 

And  then  1  got  the  grip  of  my  temper  and 
slammed  the  door  in  my  turn.  A.ll  the  same, 
in  that  hour  it  was  settled  that  I  was  to  bo 

a  reporter.  1  km m  it  as  I  wont  out  in  the 
street." 

Soon  afterward  Riis  came  to  New  York 
and  became  a  reporter  on  The  Tribune.  It 
was  while  he  was  there  and  as  police  re- 
porter on  Tin  Evening  Sun  that  ho  studied 
New  York's  underworld  and  laid  his  firsl 
plans  for  the  rescue  of  those  whom  it  held 
chained  to  vice  and  poverty.  His  first  view 
of  these  conditions  was  some  years  bo- 
fore,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  poor  and 
friendless.  The  New  York  Times  relates 
the  story  and  its  sequel: 

Riis  had  had  his  first  experience  with  the 
police  lodging-houses  soon  after  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  a  homeless  immigrant 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  days  he  had 
trudged  the  streets  looking  for  a  job,  but 
there  was  no  work  for  him.  One  night, 
utterly  worn  out  and  brooding  on  his 
miseries,  he  went  down  to  the  river,  lb' 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  life  was  not 
worth  the  struggle.  A  homeless  dog — a 
little  black-and-tan — came  along  and  made 
friends.  A  few  hours  later,  with  the  dog  in 
his  arms,  he  applied  for  lodging  in  the  cellar 
of  the  Church  Street  Police  Station.  The 
dog  was  not  admitted.  After  a  night  in  tho 
filth  and  depravity  of  the  police  lodging, 
he  wont  out  to  find  tho  dog  waiting  for 
him.  During  the  night  some  one  hail 
stolen  a  gold  locket  with  a  lock  of  hair  in  it 
which  Riis  had  inside  his  shirt.  He  com- 
plained to  a  Sergeant,  who  retaliated  by 
picking  up  the  animal  and  dashing  out  ils 
brains  against  a  wall. 

It  was  after  he  had  become  a  police  re- 
porter that  Jacob  Riis  leveled  up  the  score. 
Ho  tells  of  it  in  his  autobiography,  "The 
Making  of  an  American  ": 

"Wo  had  been  looking  tho  police  over  by 
night,  Roosevelt  and  I.  We  had  inspected 
the  lodging-rooms,  while  I  went  over  l  ho 
long  fight  with  him,  and  had  come  at  last 
to  thi'  Church  Street  Station.  It  was  rain- 
ing outside.    The  light  flickered,  cold  and 

cheerless,  in  the  green  lamp  as  we  went  up 
the  stone  steps.  Involuntarily  I  looked  in 
the  corner  for  my  little  dog,  but  it  was  not 
i here,  or  any  one  who  remembered  it.  The 
Sergeanl  glanced  over  his  blotter  grimly; 
I  had  almost  to  pinch  myself  to  make  sure 
I  was  not  shivering  in  a  linen  duster,  wet 
to  the  skin.  Down  the  collar  steps  to  tho 
men's  lodging-room  I  led  the  President  of 
the  Police  Hoard.  It  was  unchanged,  just 
as  it  was  tho  day  1  slept  there.  Three  men 
lav  stroll  hod  al  full  length  on  the  dirty 
planks,  two  of  them  young  lads  from  the 
country.  Standing  t  hero.  I  told  Mr.  Roose- 
velt my  own  story.    Ho  turned  alternately 

red  and  white  with  anger  as  he  heard  it. 

"  'Did  they  do  that  to  von'.''  he  asked, 
when     I     had    ended.       For    an    answer,     1 

pointed  to  the  young  lads  then  asleep  before 

him.     '  I   was  like  t  his  one,'  I  said. 
I   intinucd  vn  p<hjc  1374) 
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A  VISION 

of   ijour  car, 
disastrousli|  skidding 
on  the  slippery  (urn  aheaH 


ou  have  neglected  to  put  on  Weed  Chains.   You  anxiously 
view  the  slippery  turn  ahead  and  have  a  mental  picture 
of  your  car  skidding  into  the  school  children. 

Stop  nursing  anxiety  and  coaxing  calamity.    For  Safety's  sake 
— for  your  own  peace  of  mind  fully  equip  your  car  today  with 


Weed 


Anti-Skid 


Chains 


The  Only  Real  Safeguard  Against  Skidding 


Safety  demands  that  all  tires  be  equipped 
with  Weed  Chains.  It  doesn't  require  the 
gift  of  second  sight  to  see  why  this  is  true. 
Rubber  slips — never  grips.  Rubber  will 
agree  to  anything  the  road  has  to  offer.  It  is 
the  weaker  element.  It  slides  on  wet  pave- 
ments like  a  cake  of  soap  rubbed  on  the  moist- 
ened hands.  Rubber  lacks  the  bite-and-hang- 
on  ability  to  prevent  skidding. 


Weed  Chains  are  diamond  hard — many  times 
harder  than  their  opposing  element  the  pave- 
ment or  road.  Wheels  equipped  with  Weed 
Chains  automatically  lay  their  own  traction  sur- 
face. Friction  is  effected  without  affecting  the 
tires.  They  grip  without  grinding — hold  with- 
out binding.  No  matter  how  muddy  or  icy 
the  road,  they  hold  on  like  a  bull  dogt  prevent 
side-skid  and  drive-slip. 


Weed  Chains  are  attached  without  any  jacks.  You  lay  the  chain  over 
the  wheel,  with  the  hooks  at  the  rear.  Tuck  the  slack  end  under  the  front  of 
the  wheel.  Run  the  car  forward  until  the  wheel  clears  the  end  on  the  ground. 
Draw  the  chains  together,  book  the  hooks  in  the  end  links  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Sold  for  ALL   Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

Weed  Cham  Tire  Grip   C©0 

Bridgeport,         -         -         -        -        -        -         Connecticut 

Manufactured  for  Cavsida  by 
DOMINION   CHAIN    COMPANY,  Limited-Head  OHice  :  Shaughnessy  B!dg.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow? 

Th is  mav  seem  a  foolish  question. 

Yet  the  area  of  automobile  upholstery  made  from  one  cow's  hide 
i>  about  three  times  that  of  the  whole  hide. 

How? 

By  splitting  the  hide  into  three  sheets,  and  coating  and  embossing 
the  "splits"  in  imitation  of  grain  leather. 

(dated  split  leather  is  therefore  artificial   leather  much  inferior  to 


X  DU  PONf  kn 
-tiBRIKQi^ 


REli.  0.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


MOTOR 

QUALITY 


which  is  scientifically  made  artificial  leather  based  on  a  fabric  much  stronger  and 
more  uniform  than  the  fleshy  split,  but  coated  and  embossed  in  the  same  way. 
The  difference  is  all  in  favor  of  Fabrikoid.  which  is  guaranteed  superior  to 
any  coated  split.  Not  affected  by  water,  heat  or  cold.  Several  leading  make,  s 
ha   e  adopted  it.     Any  maker  can  furnish  on  your  car  if  you  order  it  so. 

Send  50c  for  sample  18x_">  inches.  Enough 
to  cover  a  chair  scat.  Mention  this  weekly 
and  specify  Black  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Cofr.  Life  Pub.  Co. 


(This    Picture   has    no    title.) 


? 


Special 
Offer 

Enclosed 

find    One    I).,) 
lar        (Canadian 
J  1. 1 3,       Fori 
fi.261.     Send    I. hi, 

for  three  months  to 


For  the  best  title  to  this  picture 
in  20  words  or  less 


Life 

will  pay  $500 


n  only  to  new  subscribers;   no 
subsi  riptiou  renewed  at  this  1 

/.//•"/;,  62  West  31st  strnt.  \eu  York 

0?~  Vc.ir  $5.00.     (Ciracian  $j.C2,  Foreign  16.04) 


The  current  issues  of  LtPB  contain  full 
information  about  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
subscriber  to  1. 111    in  order  to  compete. 

1  lie  lonicst   is  0 p<n  to  everyone. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  1372) 

"lie  struck  his  clenched  fists  together. 
'I  will  smash  them  to-morrow.' 

"He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  very 
next  day  the  Police  Board  took  the  matter 
up.  Provision  was  made  for  the  homeh SB 
on  a  barge  in  the  East  River  until  plans 
could  be  perfected  for  sifting  the  tramps 
from  the  unfortunate,  and  within  a  week, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
orders  were  issue  1  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
police  lodging-rooms  on  February  2,  1896, 
never  again  to  be  opened.  The  battle  was 
won.  The  murder  of  my  dog  was  avenged 
and  forgiven  after  twenty-five  years." 

The  friendship  between  Riis  and  Roose- 
velt began  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
former's  first  book  dealing  with  conditions 
in  the  slums,  called  "How  the  Other  Half 
Lives."  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Police  Commission,  read  the 
book,  appreciated  its  sincerity  an  1  fine 
feeling,  and  recognized  the  value  at  once 
of  the  indomitable  spirit  with  which  its 
author  was  imbued.     We  read: 

One  night  Riis  got  a  message  from  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  then  of  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Commission.  "  I  want  to  help,"  it  said. 
From  that  day  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
Jacob  Riis's  stedfast  friend,  and  when  he 
became  Police  Commissioner  they  were 
constantly  together.  They  walked  into 
tenement-houses  and  observed  for  them- 
selves the  conditions.  They  tramped  the 
streets  at  night  and  found  policemen  asleep, 
and  stirred  the  department  from  top  to 
bottom.  And  they  abolished  the  police 
lodging-house  system. 

This  friendship  became  celebrated,  and 
it  was  laughingly  sai  1  of  Riis  that,  in  his 
later  years,  he  could  not  make  a  speech, 
upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  without  men- 
tioning Roosevelt's  name  at  least  twelve 
times  before   his  remarks  were  concluded. 

The  Su7i  sums  up  a  few  of  the  reforms  that 
Riis,  both  independently  and  with  the  help 

of  Commissioner  Roosevelt,  accomplished 
in  New  York  or  set  in  motion: 

Mr.  Riis  did  the  work  that  won  small 
parks  for  bad  spots  in  the  city.  lie  labored 
years  to  have  more  schoolhouses  built.  The 
evils  he  exposed  he  discovered  in  his  work 
as  a  reporter.  He  knew  how  to  write  so  as 
to  wring  men's  hearts  with  his  news  of  op- 
pression, misery,  and  hopelessness.  Ho 
compelled  indifferent  city  officials  to  con- 
cede the  reforms  he  suggested  or  approved. 

It,  was  Kiis  who  exposed  the  contami- 
nated slate  of  the  city's  water-supply,  and 

thus  brought   about   the  purchase  of  the 

whole  ( 'colon  watershed.     It  was  Kiis  who 

forced  the  destruction  of  rear  tenements, 

and  thus  relieved  the  hideous  darkness  and 

density  of  life  among  the  very  poor. 
He  forced  the  obliteration  of  Mulberry 

Bend,  the  worst  tenement  block  in  the  city, 
and  had  the  space  turned  into  a  park.     He 

spoke  the  word  thai  induced  Commissioner 
Roosevelt  to  abolish  the  police  lodging- 
houses.  He  fought  for  and  secured  a  truant- 
school.  He  drove  bakeshops  OUl  Of  ten- 
ement basements.  He  demanded  light  for 
(lark  tenements,  thus  illuminating  the 
hiding-places  of  dirt,  tilth,  and  crime. 
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He  worked  for  the  abolition  of  child- 
labor,  and,  when  a  law  was  enacted,  com- 
pelled its  enforeeine.il.  Playgrounds  for 
schools  and  the  opening  of  school-rooms  to 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  were  of  his  planning. 
He  started  the  movement  for  Mowers  for  the 
healthy  as  well  as  for  the  sick  poor. 


HYDROPLANING   OVER   VERA   CRUZ 

DOWN  in  the  bay  of  Vera  Cruz  the 
war-ships  lie  idly  at  their  anchors;  on 
shore  the  bluejackets  and  marines  bask  in 
the  sun  of  shadeless  outposts  or  repose 
prone  on  the  sand  of  the  beach.  At  only 
one  point  within  the  American  lines  does 
one  find  vivacity  and  excitement  and  aught 
that  speaks  of  danger  and  the  risk  of  human 
life.  This  is  where  the  hydroplane  hangars 
stand,  on  the  beach,  half-way  between  tho 
Bafios  Club  and  the  point  where  the  British 
sailors  from  the  Essex  go  swimming.  Here 
one  may  drop  in  any  time  of  day  and  find  a 
crowd  of  otherwise  sane  men  busily  en- 
gaged in  "pacifying  Mexico"  with  the  help 
of  fleets  of  hydroplanes  sustained  on  the 
wings  of  their  own  imaginations.  It  is, 
says  Robert  Dunn,  who  is  one  of  the  crowd 
and,  in  his  idle  moments,  Mexican  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a 
bully  place  to  spend  a  trade-wind  siesta; 
and,  too,  there  is  always  the  chance  that 
Fate  and  Pat  Bellinger  may  relent  and  per- 
mit a  wistful  correspondent  to  share  a 
flight  in  one  of  the  Navy  hydroplanes. 
Fate  may  be  capricious,  but  Pat  is  firm. 
Since  he  can  not  take  on  his  daily  flights 
over  Vera  Cruz  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
try all  those  who  ask  to  accompany  him, 
he  has  very  wisely  decided  to  take  none, 
and,  on  the  whole,  sticks  to  his  resolve 
with  admirable  pertinacity.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  however,  and  one 
was  Robert  Dunn,  who  had  voyaged  before 
with  Pat  in  strange  craft  of  other  sorts, 
and  therefore  had  something  like  a  prior 
right  to  his  place  as  fellow-flier  in  the 
AS.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  a  "rise," 
the  air  being  thin  and  motionless,  offering 
little  resistance  to  the  blades.  For  a  long 
time  the  machine  raced  about  the  harbor 
in  the  midst  of  the  shipping,  like  a  frantic 
water-beetle,  trying  as  hard  as  it  could  to 
leave  the  surface  and  soar.  The  writer 
describes  their  difficulties  in  The  Post: 

For  twenty  minutes,  at  thirty-five,  forty 
miles  an  hour,  we  threaded  tramp-ships, 
battle-ships,  rusty  native  coasters;  slowing 
down  if  we  skimmed  a  jetsam  of  bottles 
and  timbers;  with  eyes  ever  fixt  on  the 
thin,  curved  wing-pontoons  at  the  end  of 
each  nether  plane,  while  they  slapped  and 
teetered  in  and  out  of  water;  upon  the 
great  whorl  of  spray  shot  out  behind  by 
our  long  skag.  As  we  quivered  up  and  fell 
back,  this  pulsated,  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing, like  a  stream  from  some  enormous 
hose,  the  while  every  head  on  deck  or  sail- 
ing launch  that  flashed  past  followed  us 
(Continued  on  page  1377) 
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They  Call  It  the 

Good-Night  Dish 
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Every  night,  countless  happy  children  have  Puffed  Wheat  or 
Puffed  Rice  in  milk  at  bedtime.  And  even  more  grown-ups,  when 
the  evening  is  over,  gather  around  this  dish. 

Try  it  and  find  out  why.  Here  are  whole  grains  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  Thin,  crisp,  toasted  bubbles — fragile  morsels 
with  an  almond  taste.  Imagine  how  inviting  are  these  dainty 
wafers  floating  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Prof.  Anderson's  Supper 

They  call  this  Prof.  Anderson's  supper,  for  you  owe  this  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  to  him.  By  his  process  alone  are  whole 
grains  made  so  easily  and  completely  digestible. 

A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  have  occurred  in  each 
kernel.  Every  food  granule  has  been  blasted  to  pieces,  so 
digestion  can  instantly  act.  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  do 
not  tax  the  stomach. 


Puffed  Wheat,  IOce^,, 
Puffed  Rice,      15c  ^^ 


Ways  to  Enjoy  Them 

Do  more  than  serve  Puffed  W7heat  or  Puffed  Rice  for  breakfast. 
Try  them  in  different  ways.      For  each  is  distinct  in  its  flavor. 

Serve  them  with  sugar  and  cream,  mix  them  with  your  berries, 
use  them  in  candy  making.  Scatter  the  grains  like  nut  meats  over 
a  dish  of  ice  cream.  Eat  them  dry  like  peanuts,  or  douse  them 
with  melted  butter. 

These  are  all-day  foods.  When  the  children  are  hungry — 
whatever  the  hour — the  best  food  you  can  give  them  is  Puffed 
Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (bmpany 


Sole  Makers 
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NAPOLEON  LAJOIE 

peerless  second  baseman  of  the 

(  le\  eland  American  team,  says: 

"Tuxedo  and  I  have  been  friends 
for  yean,  and  the  longer  I  use  it  the 
better  1  like  its  mild,  soothing  effect. 
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JOE  TINKER 

famous  short  stop  and  manager 
of  Chicago  Federal  B.  B.  Team, 
says: 

"A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  after  a 
game  is  the  most  restful  smoke  I  can 
find.  " 
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JIMMY  AK(   1IKR 
of  the*  hicagoCubs,  well-known 
■  .ill  licr  and  "800"  hitter,  says: 

"  Tuxedo  is  my  idea  of  a  good 
smoke  in  every  way-  coolness,  mild 
n:ss,  purity.     Tuxedo  is  a  winner. 


Just  Before  You  Start  for  the 
Game,  Remember  Tuxedo 

Baseball    and    Tuxedo    make    a    perfect 
combination.     The   perfect  sport  and    the 
perfect   smoke.        In    pipe     or    cigarette 
Tuxedo  is  always  ideal. 

The  fellows  you  see  out  there  on  the 
diamond  know  this;  and  after  the  game  and 
the  shower  and  the  rub-down,  their  first  bit 
of  relaxation  is  a  refreshing  smoke  of  Tuxedo. 


The  Perfect   Tobacco  for  Pipe  or  Cigarette 


Tuxedo  is  mild,  healthful,  wholesome,  bene- 
ficial. If  it  wasn't,  these  ball  players  wouldn't 
continue  to  smoke  it. 

All  sorts  of  famous  athletes,  opera  singers, 
golfers,  airmen,  trapshooters — men  who  have  to  be 
right  at  the  top  notch  of  physical  fitness  all  the 
time — use  Tuxedo  steadily. 

There  isn't  a  speck  of  irritation,  scorch,  sting 
or  bite  in  a  pound  of  Tuxedo.  All  that  is  removed 
by  the  famous  original  "Tuxedo  Process"  -a 
process  that  has  had  imitations  galore — but  the 
original  "Tuxedo  Process"  is  still  the  best. 

Tuxedo  is  the  best  tobacco  —  made  of  rich, 
mellow,  perfectly  aged  Kentucky  Burley.  None 
better  can  be  bought,  because  none  better  is  grow  n. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient  Pouch,  innerlined  ^f     Famous  green  tin,  with  gold 
with  moisture-proof  paper   .    .  sj     lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 


10c 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 


We  Give  You  This 


Fine  Leather 
Tobacco  Pouch 

Every  smoker  appreciates  a 
leather  tobacco  pouch.  This 
handy,  serviceable.  Tuxedo 
Draw-Pouch  is  made  of  fine, 
soft,  flexible  tan  leather,  with  a 
draw-string  and  snap  that  close 
pouch  tight  and  keep  the  to- 
bacco from  spilling. 

Send  us  10c  and  your  tobacco 
di  all  i  s  name,  and  we  will  mail 
you  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S., 
a  10c  tin  of  TUXEDO  and 
this  hand  ome  Leather  Draw 
.  We  gladly  make  thi~ 
offer  to  Met  you  to  try 
TUXEDO.    Address 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Room  1189.  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Illustration 
about  one- 
quarter  of 
1  size. 
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CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 

famous  pitcher  of  the  New  York 

Giants,  a  ereat  favorite  with  the 
"fans"    all   over    the   country, 

:;ays: 

Tuxedo  gets  to  me  in  a  natural, 
pleasant  way.  It  s  what  I  call  good, 
honest,  companionable  tobacco  — 
the  kind  to  stick  to.  " 


JOHN  J.  McCRAW 

famous  manager  of  the  New 
York  Giants,  champions  of  the 
National  League,  says: 

"  Tuxedo  gives  to  my  pipe  smok- 
ing a  keen  enjoyment  that  I  have 
experienced  with  no  other  tobacco. 
Supreme  in  mildness  and  fragrance 
is  Tuxedo. " 
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JACK  McINNIS 
star  first  baseman  of  the  1  lull 

■  lelphia  Athletics,  says: 

"  7  uxedo gives  a  cool,  mild  smuhe . 
and  never  affects  the  wit  d.  Tuxedo 
is  a  tobacco  that's  alwais  good. 
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[Continued from  page  i:<7.r>) 

wit  h  mingled  envy  and  apprehension,  Peel- 
ing itself  in  our  place,  as  one  involuntarily 
docs  in  watching  flight. 

No  use;  still  we  si  nek  to  the  surface  t  ho 
airs  began  to  pucker  and  darken  it.  One 
felt  that  his  force  of  will  might  help  to 
raise  us;  if  was  like  table-tipping,  in  which 
a  concentrated  determination  should  effect 
the  marvel — ours  to  forge  clear  of  that 
dragging  swell  that  we  coursed  over  like  a 
flat-  stone  which  a  child  skips. 

"Try  her  once  more,"  shouted  Pat,  hut 
his  voice  was  a  whisper. 

We  veered  around  the  vermilion  Light- 
tower  on  the  outer  breakwater,  northeast 
into  the  Gulf.  A  mile  thither;  hut  tho  at 
each  bounce  off  the  ground-swell,  the  comet 
of  foam  we  hurled  back  thinned  to  a  thread, 
and  Pat  sawed  back  and  forward  the  con- 
trol-gear, with  its  two  wheels  (like  the  lever 
you  drive  a  hand-car  with),  and  the  planes 
tipped  down,  buttressed  against  the  breeze 
— we  always  sank  again.  We  skirted  close 
upon  a  maze  of  coral  reefs;  right  aboard, 
lazy  cornucopias  of  surf  ate  toward  us,  we 
aimed  for  an  avenue  through  them  to  the 
open  water  northward,  and  chanced  a  pass 
where  the  swell  sucked  upon  gray  stumps 
of  coral.  Next  we  were  speeding  upon 
water  not  ten  inches  deep,  over  streaming 
ribbons  and  blurs  of  emerald  grass,  of 
prickly  sea-urchins  on  bottom. 

Ribbons  and  a  blur  that  raced  more 
swiftly,  finer,  smaller.  And  at  last  a  wind 
had  hit  us.  Out  plashed  the  red  pontoons 
for  breathless  spaces,  before  falling.  The 
spray  behind  untangled  its  swish  from  the 
steady  explosions  of  the  cylinders,  the  mad, 
gesticulating  hum  of  the  propeller.  Some 
delectable  new  feeling  seized  me  by  the 
throat  as  Pat  plunged  and  sawed  the  con- 
trol back  and  forth,,  faster,  till  our  bodies 
joined  the  motion.  My  heart  seemed  to 
have  spread  gripping  tentacles  all  through 
my  diaphragm. 

Pat  turned  his  head,  and  was  staring  at 
me  with  a  grin.  We  were  free  and  up.  I 
prest  my  left  shoulder  rejoicingly  against 
his  right. 

The  gallant  little  AS  is  already  a 
veteran,  having  received  two  indisputable 
bullet-holes  in  its  wings  while  scouting 
above  the  water-works,  on  the  day  that 
Major  Russell  was  "attacked"  at  El  Tejar. 
And  that  is  a  risk  that  the  AS  and  Pat 
Bellinger  both  run,  every  time  they  scout 
inland  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  one  of  the 
fortunes  of  war  that  any  Mexican  with  an 
idle  gun  may  try  a  pot-shot  at  the  puttering 
gringo  bird  skimming  in  the  air  above  him. 
And  then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  luck  whether 
Pat  has  a  humorous  story  to  tell  when  he 
returns  to  the  hangars,  or  whether  he  does 
not  return  at  all  and  another  name  is  added 
to  the  list  of  aviation  victims.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  added  thrill  in  riding  in  a 
service  plane  with  Pat.  Nor  was  that  the 
writer's  only  pleasure,  as  he  explains: 

Our  third  cruise  together,  this.  On  the 
ample  decks  of  neighboring  battle-ships  we 
had  coasted  the  alps  of  Crooked  Reach  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan;  our  last  trip  was 

theoretically 
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torpedoing  the  (tali  Off  Point  Judith,  when 
our  periscope  Hooded  and  we  blindly  grazed 

the  bottom  of  a  tug. 

And  now  we  were  in  the  ether  over  Vera 
Cruz,  with  history  and  the  fate  of  a  race, 

perhaps,  in  t  he  making  on  t  he  somber  green 
and  vivid  sands  of  the  living  map  spread 
under. 

We  rose,  without  rising  visibly.  Sud- 
denly all  sense  of  speeding  onward  lapsed, 
as  when  a  wind  drops  flat.  Yet,  inotion- 
lessly  you  could  have  sworn,  we  breasted  a 
gale.  Beneath,  the  waters  simply  with- 
drew, as  at  some  magical  ebbing  ripples 
shrank  into  tiny  patterns;  hih\  the  white 
bottom,  growing  ever  clearer,  like  a  mirror, 
cast  up  its  prisoned  verdure  and  water- 
logged lost   things  with  jeweled  glitters. 

"Bobby!" 

I  caught  Pat's  shouted  whisper.  He 
jabbed  a  finger  upward,  to  mean  that  we 
were  still  mounting,  to  convey  that  in  our 
seeming  fixity,  the  titanic,  buzzing  wasp 
we  were  must  be  soaring  at  seventy  miles 
an  hour. 

Straight  under,  a  white  speck  circled  lan- 
guidly, which  you  knew  should  be  a  sea-gull 
flying  high;  yet  we  beheld  it  all  but  integral 
with  the  blue  fields  of  the  gulf,  quite  as  a 
flying  fish  looks  from  a  steamship's  deck. 
So  fast  we  bore  down  upon  the  vacant, 
hilly  coast  line  of  Punta  Gorda — now  over 
General  Navarete's  bailiwick — that  the 
combers  boiling  on  the  corals  behind  ap- 
peared motionless  and  frozen.  The  blast 
rippled  the  skin  of  your  cheeks,  so  prest 
your  forehead  that,  turning  your  head  for- 
ward, neck  muscles  had  to  brace  and  tauten 
to  behold  the  nether  world  of  Mexico  again. 

I  have  clung 'to  the  precipices  of  snow 
mountains  and  known  fear;  gazed  on  Ber- 
ing Sea  sheeted  thousands  of  feet  below. 
Yet  here  was  more  than  the  same  thrill,  yet 
utterly  without  that  other  qualm  of  dan- 
ger. Here,  rather,  a  sense  of  snugness  and 
security,  none  whatever  of  frailness,  insta- 
bility, in  that  2  x  4  bow-end  of  the  boat- 
where  we  sat,  strapped  in,  in  effect.  You 
could  not  consider  the  risk,  until  you 
started  to  reason,  to  realize  you  weighed 
half  a  ton  and  a  scythe  swung  under  you 
would  cut  nothing.  But  reason  then  was  a 
silly  thing,  because  your  mere  being  there 
was  through  defiance  of  the  logic  of  cen- 
turies. Like  some  spirit  who  had  withered 
the  laws  of  nature,  you  were  hurled  on, 
eager  to  triumph  also  over  what  lies  beyond 
her. 

So  simple  was  the  essential  thrill  that  I 
felt  deceived  in  having  never  been  told  of 
it  by  men  who  had  flown  before.  Conceive 
yourself  viewing  the  climax  of  a  gripping 
drama.  You  lose  yourself,  every  fiber  re- 
sponds to  that  culmination  of  the  expected 
and  unexpected,  fused  by  art.  It  is  a  mo- 
ment when  life  flashes  partly  divine.  But 
oidy  for  an  instant.  Yet  in  this  flying  that 
very  instant  is  continuous.  It  never  flags. 
Instead,  each  minute  mounts  in  wonder  and 
glory,  screws  up  the  tension;  you  are  cer- 
tain there  can  come  no  lapse,  no  crisis,  no 
reaction.  Positively,  your  exaltation  feels 
immoral;  not  only  have  you  shattered  the 
laws  of  gravity,  but  of  psychology  as  well. 

You  might  as  well  be  a  god.  Neverthe- 
less, in  time  the  suspicion  stirs  you  that  the 
compensating  evil  lies  in  those  mindless 
webs  of  steel  and  sheets  of  silk.  They  have 
assumed  your  responsibility  toward  life, 
with  an  illusion  of  sentience  in  their  power, 
stolen  your  fear,  without  which  you  can 
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}  Tooth    BruAfi 

'A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays" 
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Why  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is 

Known  as  the  World's 

Standard  Tooth  Brush 

Because  the  seven  features  illus- 
trated above  were  originated  by  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic.  And  the  attempt 
of  imitators  to  copy  them,  proves 
that  no  tooth  brush  can  claim  really 
to  clean  the  teeth  unless  it  appears 
to  be  made  like  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

IThe  big  end  tuft — that  goes  where  a  tooth 
brush  ought  to  go — even  to  the  backs  of 
the  back  teeth. 

2  Serrated  bristle  tufts  arranged  to  fit  the 
shape  of  the  jaw — known  as  the  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  Shape — the  big  step  in  advance  in 
tooth  brush  manufacture. 

3    The  curved  handle  with  beveled  and  ta- 
pered head  which  enables  the  brush  to  get 
behind  all  the  teeth. 

4    Dependable  markings  of  bristles  as  hard, 
medium,  soft — so  you  may  absolutely  rely 
on  the  kind  you  like. 

5   The  hole  in  the  handle  and  the  hook  on 
which  to  hang  the  brush. 
6  The  use  of  symbols  to   mark  individual 
brushes  so  that  each  person  may  always 
recognize  his  own  brush. 

7  The  sanitary  yellow  box  that  brings  your 
tooth  brush  clean,  untouched  by  any  hand 
since  it  left  our  sanitary  factory.  This  big 
step  in  advance,  like  the  others,  wasorigina  ted 
by  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  Care  of  the  Teeth 

FLORENCE  MFG.  COMPANY 
14PineSt.,Florence(Nortbampton)Mass.,U.S.A. 

Sole  Makers  of  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and  Florence  Keepclean  Toilet  Brushes 
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Aims  Easy  As 
Pointing 


Is  Yours 
an 


Egg-Shell  Home  ? 


SL'PPOSE  your  wife,   mother  or  sister,   left  alone   in    the 
hou?e,  should  wake  up   tonight    and    find    a  burglar    in 
her  room.      What    would  she  do? 

Suppose  she  were  left  alone  and  a  tramp,  drunkard  or 
sneaking  criminal  should  enter  the  house  and  attack  her. 
What  could  she  do  by  way  of  resistance? 

Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing!  She  would  be  helpless — helpless  as  a 
little  child. 

Get  her  the  new  "human  arsenal" — the  new  Savage  Automatic.  We  call  it  a  pistol,  but. 
in  reality,  it  should  be  called  a  "human  protector"  in  the  condensed  form  of  pocket  arm. 
It  converts  your  home  fiom  a  helpless,  defenseless  egg-shell  of  a  place,  into  an  arsenal. 

It  converts  your  wife.  motherorsisterintoahumanar;enal.  Itactually  makesawoman 
able  to  put  up  a  crack  shot 's  defense.  For  any  no  \  ice  can  aim  i  t  as  expei  tl  y  as  any  crack  shot. 

Show  her  how  she  can  shoot  once  for  each  trigger  pull ;  how  she  can  tell  at  a  glance  or  a 
touch  if  it  is  loaded.  Shoots  ten  shots — double  the  number  of  an  o  di.iary  revolver,  two 
more  than  other  automatics.  And  it  is  the  only  automatic  that  guards  her  against  the 
old  excuse  "didn't  know  it  was  loaded."    Made  in  .32  calib.e  and  .380  calibre. 

Send  today  for  free  booklet,  "If  You  Hear  a  Burglar" — written  by  a  famous  detective. 

A  Brand  New  Savage  Rifle ! 

This  .22  Tubular  Repeater  has  all  the  original  Savage  features — hammerless,  trom- 
bone action,  solid  breech,  solid  top,  side  ejection,  etc.    Price  $12.    Send  for  ciicular. 

SAVAGE    ARMS    COMPANY,   326  SAVAGE   AVENUE,   UTICA,    NEW    YORK. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Savage  Rifles 


THE  NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


An  Iron  Fence  Enclosing  Ycur  Cemetery  Lot 

will  protect  the  graves  of  your  loved  ones  and  add 
to  the  beauty  of  t lie  spot  so  dear  to 
you.    Coals  less  than  Wood ;  Lasts 
a  Lifetime. 
Write  for  catalog  of  200  designs. 
Agents  Wanted 

Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 

Dept.  J,  Box  724,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


lite'iii 


ENGRAVING 

and    FINE   STATIONERY 

The  making  of  Wedding  and  Social  Invitations,  Visit- 
ing Cards.and  Stamped  Paper  is  our  special  work, done 
in  our  own  shop.    Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

LYCETT,  Society  Stationer 

317  N.   Charles  Slrc.t 


Baltimore,    Md. 


Facial  Beauty  Culture 

will  make  you  look  Younger 
and  More  Beautiful  than  all 
the  external  treatments 
you  might  use  for  a  life- 
time. My  System  removes 
wrinkles  and  lines,  draws 
up  sagging  muscles,  erad- 
icates signs  of  a  e.  and 
makes  the  complexion 
fresh  as  in  ghlhood — with- 
out massage,  vibration,  plas- 
ters, or  any  drugs  or  appliances 
whatever — Just  Nature's  Way.  I  teach  you  a  method 
for  life.  I  have  taught  this  method  for  fourteen  years 
and  have  women  of  international  prominence  among 
my  pupils. 

Young  Faces  Too  can  be  beautifully  rounded  and 
hollows  in  the  neck  can  be  positively  filled  in,  while 
the  skin  becomes  clearer  and  exquisite  coloring  is 
brought  to  the  cheek  and  lip.?  Without  Cosmetics. 

Write  to-day  for  my  New  Booklet  on  "  Facial 
Beauty  Culture,  Body  C'ultuie  and  New  Beauty  Sug- 
gestions. ' — FREE. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  136,  209  State  Street  Chicago 

1  he  Frrst  Woman  to  Tenth  Scientific  Facial  Exercise 


Examine  Aladdin  "i£  Interiors 


Alk  about 
5- Room  Hou 
for  $298 
Com 
pltte 


"TWO-THIRDS  of  home  satisfaction  is  interior 
-*-    appearance— you  are  indoors  more  than  out  of  doors. 
ALADDIN  interiors  are  in  exact  harmony  with  their 
strikingly  artistic  exterior  appearance— cozy,  invit- 
ing and  well-planned.     Their  beauty  makes  proud 
home-owners,  and  they  save  a  third  on  the  cost. 

A  I    A  nniM    Readi -Cut  Houses,  Bungalows, 

/\L/\L/i/lll    Summer Cottagc.,$137to$5000 

ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  houses  have  better  lumber 

—  ask  about  our  Dcllar-a-Knot  guarantee — save  4 

profits— no  middlemen. Coniplete5room  house  $298. 

ALADDIN  Price  Includes  Everything 

All  lumber  cut  to  fit,  hardware,  paints,  nails,  locks.   , 
fcnobs— a  complete  house— complete  instructions  for 
erection.    Send  today  for  catalog  No    3 

North  American  Construction  Co. 
35  Aladdin  Avenue  Bay  City,  Michigan 


have  no  courage,  only  to  give  both  back, 
perhaps,  when  no  courage  could  avail. 

We  dipt  to  the  left,  and  quivered;  but 
Pat's  feet  and  hands  upon  the  levers  and 
gears  made  no  visible  movement.  Back  we 
swung  across  the  harbor,  shooting  the  gray 
l>a>tions  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  to  whose 
nauseating  four  hundred  years  of  torture 
our  youngsters  in  the  reapproaching  fleets 
have  written  "Finis."  A  British  cruiser 
slides  under,  a  child's  toy  in  a  bathtub,  and, 
sinking  500  feet  or  so,  you  feel  like  spitting 
down  her  middle  smoke-pipe.  Then  the 
menacing,  war-painted,  scattered  guns  and 
armor  that  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  that 
smoking  horde  of  ships,  where  the  men  who 
fought  lie  beside  the  vacant  lockers  of  some 
comrades.  Steamships,  motor-launches  re- 
turning men  from  liberty  ashore,  crawl  like 
legless  water-spiders  on  a  pool.  The  North 
Dakota  is  under  way.  creeping  to  sea  for 
practise-firing.  She  passes  the  Florida. 
where  Admiral  Fletcher's  men  man  the 
decks  in  close  white  perpendiculars,  like 
ivory  combs  leaned  against  the  bulkheads. 
You  get  a  whiff  of  sulfur,  a  cinder  in  your 
eye.  Over  the  huge  New  York,  you  think 
you  recognize,  upturned  in  speculation,  the 
faces  of  officers  you  dined  with  there  last 
night. 

Again  Pat  thrusts  up  his  finger,  and  the 
ailerons  bend.  This  time  you  first  flutter 
down  to  starboard,  raising  your  body  invol- 
untarily to  counteract  the  tilt,  until  he 
nudges  you  not  to  disturb  the  unstable 
equilibrium  he  needs  to  rise  and  veer  north 
again.  And  you  do  mount — terribly.  Bas- 
ket masts,  from  whose  foretops  I  have 
watched  the  blare  of  salvos  at  target-prac- 
tise,  and  seemed  to  be  in  mid-air,  stuck  up 
squat,  blunt  fingers.  You  are  roaring  off 
again  toward  Punta  Gorda  and  its  rigid 
combers,  like  the  frosting  on  cake. 

Swinging  inland,  they  are  at  once  above 
the  little  area  within  which  all  the  much- 
reported,  but  essentially  trivial,  "events"  of 
the  intervention  have  occurred.  To  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  them,  they  are  of 
much  interest,  and  the  passenger  eagerly 
notes  them  off  as  they  pass  underneath: 

Plumy  brush,  like  close-cropped  weeds,  t  he 
random,  straight  lines  of  fence-posts  and 
barbed  wire;  you  mark  the  narrow-gage 
track  of  the  Interoceanic  Railroad,  like  a 
prone  and  twisting  ladder,  which  may  be- 
come the  pathway  of  bloodshed  and  \  iclory. 
Vim  are  over  Capt.  "Dead-O"  Hughes's 
marines,  lolling  outside  their  red-roofed 
freight-cars  in  LagertO Cut, and  see  the  olive 
specks  of  the  lookout  on  a  water-tower. 
squatted  on  boards  that  cross  the  gleam  of 

the  tank.  The  undefended  green  hill  be-; 
yond,  where  the  rails  curve  around  toward 
Antigua  River  and  the  strategic  San  Fran- 
cisco Bridge,  squais  under,  void  of  Feder- 
als, mounted  or  afoot.  It  is  disappointing. 
Near  a  thatched  hut  you  imagine  a  white 
peon's  hat  stirring,  glimpse  a  black  bull.  Hat 
as  a  woodtick. 

Southward,  on  the  naked  sand-crests  of 
our  outposts,  marines  stand  like  groups  of 
pin-points,   above   the   patterned   galiles  of 

their  brown  tents.  A  signal-flag  dips.  From 
our  heights  it  was  making  no  metaphor  to 
believe  those  men  ants,  or  the  coral  insects 
thai  invisibly  change  the  world's  face. 

You  discern  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Hail- 
way  bending  west  to  Tembladera,  whither 
our  daily   train  goes  out    under  a  (lag  of 
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truce  (a  bath-towel  from  the  Terminal 
Hold  on  a  bamboo  fishing-pole)  to  meet 
the  Federal  train  from  the  capital,  beyond 
where  the  track  is  torn  up;  where  a  sullen 
native  lieutenant  and  live  privates  camp  in 
a  tiny  white  house  and  sit  holding  bayonets 
over  a  mountain  of  red-and-green-striped 
mail-bags.  By  some  invisible  trail  there 
Private  Parks,  crazed  from  smoking  mar- 
juana,  led  away  Colonel  Taggart's  horses. 

We  are  back  over  the  city.  Those  flat 
and  red-tiled  housetops,  curiously  without 
chimneys,  held  the  sneaking  criminals  who 
killed  our  men.  They  queerly  suggest 
ruins,  like  plaster  models  of  Pompeii. 
The  familiar  streets  have  lost  all  identity 
in  their  gridiron  regularity;  the  people  show 
queerly  black  and  legless  on  the  asphalt, 
stirring  mechanically.  Thero  is  the  green 
patch  of  tho  Plaza,  the  band-stand  an  in- 
verted doll's  plate;  booths  with  slatted 
bamboo  roof;  the  pale  blue  arches  and  mo- 
saic dome  of  the  parish  church,  whence 
death  leapt  instead  of  mercy;  the  squat,  ar- 
abesque tower  of  Benito  Juarez. 

We  swing  toward  the  beach,  over  the 
Naval  Academy  parapets  nicked  by  the 
Chester's  guns,  and  the  parade-ground, 
where  solid  platoons  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire's men  rushed  so  gaily  as  shells  whif- 
fled overhead.  Then  the  tall  pharos  on  the 
Sanidad  dock,  and  the  swarming  white  caps 
of  liberty  parties,  returning  laden  with  the 
parrots,  carved  canes,  and  big  sea-shells 
that  the  bluejacket  loves. 

Pat  nodded,  with  a  thrust  of  his  left  arm 
upon  some  lever.  We  dipt  forward,  as  tho 
to  take  a  sitting  dive;  came  an  instant  of 
mere  elevator  dizziness,  in  which,  as  the 
last  glimpse  of  changing  Mexico,  I  caught 
far  southward  broken  gleams  of  Tamapa 
River,  up  which  an  "attack"  is  expected 
to-day,  near  its  mouth,  at  Boca  del  Rio. 
Then  the  harbor  leapt  up,  the  breakwaters 
rose  like  a  stiff  yoke, -and  a  passion  of  fright- 
ful, earthly  motion  seized  us — and  we 
struck,  lightly  as  a  leaf  that  has  been  play- 
ing arrow,  twenty  yards  from  our  watching 
tents  on  shore. 


CANADA'S  NEW  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

"II  7  HAT  with  the  instability  of  the 
*  »  Government  to  the  south  of  us, 
it  is  likely  that  few  in  the  States  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  northern  neighbor  has  recently  ac- 
quired a  new  viceroy.  The  Duke  of 
Connaught,  for  two  years  the  much- 
beloved  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
gives  place  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck, 
the  youngest  brother  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
Dominion  thus  exchanges  the  son  of  ore 
queen  for  the  brother  of  another.  Tho 
new  Governor-General,  tho  a  much  younger 
man  than  his  predecessor,  is  considered  a 
capable  and  efficient  Prince,  and  is  gener- 
ally popular  in  England  and  in  the  Service. 
In  Canada  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  one 
of  pleasure  at  receiving  him,  with  only  a 
slight  comment  on  his  lack  of  diplomatic 
experience.  The  history  of  the  Prince,  as 
well  as  his  personality,  should  make  him 
an  interesting  figure  to  Americans  and  one 
with  whom  they  can  feel  a  sympathetic 
(Continued  on  page  i:isi  < 
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A  Detroit  Electric 
Vacation 

IS  your  vacation  this  summer  going  to  he  a 
tangible  thing — or  only  a  memory?  Is  it 
going  to  be  a  real,  sensible  investment  for  the 
future — or  only  a  matter  of  the  moment? 


The  Detroit  Electric  points 
the  way  to  a  new  kind  of 
vacation — the  most  pleasant 
one  you  ever  spent — a  vaca- 
tion that  lasts  twelve  months 
in  the  year  and  carries  you 
through  a  number  of  years. 

The  amount  of  money  you  usually 
spend  for  the  summer  vacation  of  your 
family  will  go  far  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  Detroit  Electric  car.  The  sum- 
mer outing  lasts  only  a  few  weeks.  It 
always  entails  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
convenience in  travel  and  in  accom- 
modations—  particularly  if  it  is  a 
European  trip. 

With  a  Detroit  Electric  the  delights 
of  the  city  are  multiplied.  In  this 
beautiful  car  you  can  find  something 
interesting  and  pleasant  to  do,  every 
dav  all  summer. 


Model  43— $2550 

Tire  Equipment:  Goodrich  Cor  J 
Pneumatic    or '  Mo'.z    Cushion 


At  $2.r).r)()  the  Detroit  Electric  Spe- 
cial (Model  4^)  offers  you  the  max- 
imum of  luxury,  grace  <.nd  style;  it 
offers  you  more — power  and  hill- 
climbing  ability  possessed  by  no  other 
electric  car  built. 

Lightness  combined  with  perfect 
balance  makes  the  Detroit  Electric- 
Special  not  only  a  good  hill-climber, 
but  also  economical  in  battery  and  tire 
cost  under  all  conditions  of  use;  and 
a  car  with  a  wide  radius  of  activity. 

Four  adults  can  ride  in  comfort  in  the 
Detroit  Electric  Special,  with  unobstructed 
vision  for  the  driver.  This  car,  furthermore, 
provides  absolute  safety  at  any  speed. 

In  a  word,  the  Detroit  Electric  Special  is 
a  thoroughly  common-sense  electric — the  low- 
est priced  high-grade  electric  ever  built. 

Write  us  for  special  information  on 
this  model.  Then  see  the  nearest 
Detroit  Electric  dealer  and  learn 
more  about  the  all-the-year-round 
vacation. 


IECTRIC 

SOCIETY'S  TOWN  CAR 

Prices 
With     Bevel    Gear    j 

4-passenger  Brougham 
Rear  t-eat  drive     .    .    $ 

5-passen^er  Brougham 
Front  seat  drive    .    . 

With    Worm    Gear    j 

Gentleman's  Roadster    $ 
4-passenger  Brougham 

Rear  seat  drive    .    . 
5-passenger  Brougham 

Detroit  Duplex  Drive 


Anderson    Electric    Car  Company,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Builders  of  tlie  Detroit  Electric 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Pleasure  Vehicles 


Is  The  New  Fox  Typewriter  Sold  in  Your  City? 

IF  NOT,  WRITE  US  FOR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

If  you  cannot  procure  a.  Free  Demonstration  of  the  New  Fox  Visible  Type- 
writer in  your  city,  please  write  us  direct  and  we  will  make  you  a  Special 
Introductory  Proposition.  This  will  include  a  ten  days'  trial  in  your  own 
office  or  home  and  the  privilege  of  paying  for  the  typewriter,  if  purchased, 
either  in  all  cash  or  small  monthly  installments,  just  as  convenient. 

No  obligation  to  purchase,  after  trial,  if  the  typewriter  is  not  found  to  be 
better  than  any  other,  regardless  of  price. 

Local   Agents   Wanted — Samples   at    Wholesale 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  on  a  few  Fox  Visible  Typewriters  that  were 
very  slightly  used  for  exhibition  purposes  only  at  the  recent  Grand  Rapids 
Industrial  Exposition.  These  are  not  second-hand,  and  could  scarcely  be 
told  from  new  by  anyone.  Low-price — easy  payment  terms— ten  days' 
trinl.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  don't  forget  in  replying  to  mention 
1     f  Literary  Digest. 


FOX   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

2806-2816  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 
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S107T*      With  electric   starter  anil  generator. 


Costs  30%  Less 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 


THE  1914  Overland  is  a 
large,  magnificent,  five 
passenger  family  touring 
car — having  a  powerful  motor, 
a  long  wheel  base  and  large 
tires.  It  is  built  to  stand  with- 
out stress  or  strain  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work.  Mechanic- 
ally, the  chassis  is  as  sound  as 
that  found  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive cars  in  the  world. 
This  new  Overland  is  beau- 
tifully finished,  absolutely 
durable,  unusually  comfort- 
able, and  comes  completely 
equipped — even  with  a  full 
set  of  the  most  up-to-date 
electric  lights. 


costs     30% 
other   similar 


less 
car 


Yet,  it 
than  any 
made. 

The  Overland  is  a  remark- 
able economical  car  on  both 
gasoline,  oil  and  tires.  This  is 
due  to  its  perfect  mechanical 
balance.  It  never  wastes  a 
drop  of  gasoline  or  oil. 


Yet,  it  costs  30%  less  than 
any  other  similar  car  made. 

Check  up  its  specifications, 
the  length  of  its  wheel  base, 
the  size  of  its  tires,  the  horse- 
power of  its  motor,  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  fine  equip- 
ment, its  roomy  tonneau;  in 
fact,  check  every  detail,  part 
and  piece  with  the  corre- 
sponding specifications  of  any 
other  car  in  its  price  class. 
Then  compare  the  costs  and 
you  find — 

That  the  Overland  costs 
you  30%  less  than  any  other 
similar  car  made. 

Our  selling  price  is  lower 
because  our  production  is  lar- 
ger. Producing  more  cars  of 
this  type  than  any  other  man- 
ufacturer in  the  world  permits 
us  to  use  the  most  economical 
and  labor-saving  manufactur- 
ing equipment  ever  invented. 
Every  part  of  the  Overland 


car  is  made  in  Overland  fac- 
tories. 

That's  why  this  car  is  30' '", 
under  other  current  prices. 

The  motoring  season  was 
never  better.  Roads  are  open- 
ing up  in  every  direction. 
Nature,  herself,  is  beckoning 
you  out  in  the  open.  All  out 
of  doors  is  coaxing  and  teas- 
ing you  to  get  a  car. 

But! 

Buy  with  discretion ;  exam- 
ine carefully  this  the  sturdiest 
of  cars  and  you  will  find  it, 
without  question  or  doubt, 
the  most  inexpensive  car  to 
buy,  and  the  most  economical 
car  to  operate. 

Remember  it  is  30' %  under 
the  market. 

Your  order  placed  now 
means  a  prompt  delivery.  Do 
not  delay  another  day. 

Literature  on  request. 
Please  address  Dept.  17. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Delivery  Wagons,  Gartord  and  Willys  Utility  Trucks.      Full  information  on  request 


Canadian  Company,  Tlie  Wittys-Overiand  of  Canada,  Limited,  Hamilton.  Ontario 
Canadian  Prices:        >  S 1 2SO  Completely  eatdpped 

f.  o.  h.   Hamilton.    Out.      i  SI -425    With  electric  starter  and  venerator 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1379) 

bond.     The  London  Daily  Mail  gives  an 
interesting  summary  of  liis  career: 

In  forty  years  the  new  Viceroy  has  seen 
mnch  of  men  and  things,  lie  has  not  led 
the  sheltered  life  of  a  prince.  He  has  been 
a  soldier,  a  man  of  affairs,  a  favorite  in 
all  Kinds  of  society — in  the  best  sense,  a 
man  of  the  world. 

There  was  nothing  to  suggest  in  his 
early  days  that  lie  would  ever  stand  near 
the  throne.  When  he  was  born  on  April  14, 
1874,  his  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Teck,  were  living  in  Kensington  Palace. 
They  were  not  by  any  means  wealthy. 
The  children  were  not  brought  up  in 
luxury.  They  had  a  real  introduction  to 
the  realities  of  life.  At  White  Lodge,  in 
Richmond  Park,  the  three  boys  and  their 
sister  were  allowed  to  run  a  little  mid. 
Prince  Alexander,  the  youngest,  was  also 
the  most  active  and  the  brightest  of  the 
hoys;  his  sister's  favorite,  too.  It  was  a 
black  day  for  little  Princess  May  (now  the 
Queen)  when  he  first  went  off  to  school — a 
"preparatory"  for  Eton. 

At  Eton  he  made  friends  all  round.  He 
was  a  good-tempered,  jolly  schoolboy,  fond 
of  games,  with  no  hint  of  "side"  about 
him.  The  democratic  manner  and  out- 
look have  never  left  him.  At  Sandhurst, 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  there,  he 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  "thoroughly 
good  fellow."  His  first  regiment  was  the 
7th  Hussars.  He  joined  them  in  India, 
where  he  played  polo  and  did  a  lot  of 
"pig-sticking."  Then  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Natal,  and  there  came  Prince 
Alexander's  first  chance  of  active  service. 
The  Matabele  War  broke  out  in  1896.  The 
young  officer  bore  himself  well,  and  better 
than  well.  He  was.  highly  commended  for 
his  handling  of  a  party  of  Hussars  in  an 
attack  upon  one  of  the  Matabele  chieftains, 
which  he  helped  to  turn  into  a  brilliant 
success. 

Next  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  Prince  Alexander  came  home,  and 
there  is  a  touching  entry  in  the  diary  of 
the  Duchess  of  Teck,  then  ill,  telling  how- 
she  made  an  effort  to  get  down-stairs  to  be 
first  to  receive  her  boy. 

He  stayed  in  England  until  the  South- 
African  War  broke  out.  His  regiment  did 
not  go  at  the  beginning,  but  he  could  not 
rest  at  home.  He  volunteered  for  imme- 
diate service,  and  within  forty-eight  hours 
was  appointed  to  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons. 
He  took  part  in  the  operations  round  Coles- 
berg,  the  routing  out  of  General  Cronje, 
the  relief  of  Kimberley,  and  the  march  on 
Bloemfontein. 

Then  General  Mahon  asked  for  him  as 
his  A.D.C.  when  the  relief  of  Maf eking 
was  about  to  be  undertaken.  As  a  staff 
officer  he  proved  himself  active  and 
efficient.  Indeed,  he  was  too  active  for  his 
health.  During  twenty  weeks,  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  enemy  every  day.  The 
responsibility  and  ever-constant  watchful- 
ness told  on  him,  and  he  was  ordered  home 
by  a  medical  board  and  was  given  the 
D.S.O.  (Distinguished  Service  Order)  to 
sweeten  the  pill. 

In  1902  he  went  with  the  King  and 
Queen,  then  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall, on  their  tour  round  the  Empire,  and 
everywhere   he   made  a  good   impression. 


Why  Chance  This— 

when 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems 

are  Free? 

YOU  wouldn't  sell  your  going  business  for  the  face  value  of 
your  insurance  policy.  But  fire  may  at  any  time  force  you 
to  make  that  losing  exchange.  At  no  cost  to  you,  we  will 
give  you  protection  which  no  fire  insurance  policy  can  ever 
5>ive.  We  will  give  you  free  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  that  pro- 
teets  property,  profits  and  lives.  It  will  keep  your  firm  a  steady  going 
concern  —  keep  it  off  the  ash  heap  of  burned  businesses.  More- 
over, it  will  earn  bi<j  money  for  you 

Act  on  This  Now — or  Lose  Money 

If  you  are  not  ready  and  willing  to  exchange  your  steady  going  business 
for  the  amount  of  your  insurance  policy,  you  need  this  protection  now — ■ 
immediately.  From  the  moment  the  system  is  installed  you  are  safe  from 
fire— from  the  red  demon  that  may  at  anytime  set  your  business  clock  hack  a 
score  of  years. 

Fill  out  the  coupon,  now.  Don't  wait.  Procrastination  will  cost 
you  hard  r:ish — may  cost  you  your  business.  There's  a  half  a  minute's 
writing  between  you  and  business  life  insurance — fill  out  the  coupon.  Get 
real  protection  out  of  your  insurance  premiums. 

The  Barnes  Construction  Co. 
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Safer  Night  Driving! 


approaenmg  auto  headlights,  u  ny  take  nig  cnanees  ot  serious  accidents  when 
i  i\m  now  get  a  new  goggle  thru  which  you  can  look  right  into  the  most  dazzling 
Ilea  Mights  without  any  inconvenience?  The  Albex  Night  and  Day  Goggle  has  lenses 
Ot  two-color  glass,  light  and  dark  amber.  Natural  vision  for  either  day  or  night  is 
thru  the  lower,  light  colored  part.  When  a  blinding  light  is  encountered,  vou  simply 
tip  vour  head  slightly  to  see  with  perfect  clearness  thru  the  upper  and  darker  portion. 

AluNIGHT&PAYGo$?le 

ogglc  for  day  driving.     It  lias  every  advantage  of  the  one-color  Albex  Folding 
is  now  so  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  more  than  100,000  wearers. 
is  assxired   by  the  soft  silk  bridge,  which  conforms  comfortably  to  any  face, 
ply  that  dust  cannot  penetrate.     Complete  comfort  is  farther  afforded  by  the 
r.  well-ventilated,  leather  sides,  and  the  fine  flexible  cable  temples. 
Goggles  i  if  some  kind  are  necessary — so  get  the     Albex"    with  this  big  ext  ra  night  feature. 
Onlj  8*2.50  in  a  neat  compact  leather  ease      From  your  dealer  or  thru  us.    Order,  or  write 
f m*  attractive  folder  now.  while  you  think  of  it 

T.  A.  WILLSON  &  CO.,   Inc.,    216  Washington  Street,  Reading.  Pa. 
6,000,000  prs.  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  a  year.      Mfrs.  of  the  Nationally  Known 
Albex  Folding  Goggle.  
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DOES 
YOUR  BABY 


Measure  up  to   the  Standard   of   the 
BETTER  BABY  Movement? 


H  Not,  What  is  the  Reason? 

^  -  .;  ^ 

In  9  cases  out  of  10  it  is  a  question  of 
Feeding. 

If  properly  fed,  other  conditions  being 
coned.  Baby  should  at  least  be  Normal 
in  his  physical  and  mental  development. 

Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
contains  the  necessary  elements  for  build- 
ing firm  flesh  and  bone.  The  Baby  is 
satisfied  and  grows  normally. 


Send  for  Feeding  Chart  and  literature. 
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Two  years  later  he  married  Princess  Alice 
of  Albany,  a  granddaughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  a  very  sweet  girl.  The 
Princess  will  be  a  great  help  to  him  in 
Canada.  Her  unassuming  charm  and 
kindly  nature  have  won  her  universal  affec- 
tion. They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter 
living. 

Since  he  married.  Prince  Alexander  has 
been  occupied  with  his  soldierly  duties  (he 
is  now  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards)  and  with 
such  public  duties  as  have  come  in  his  way. 
He  proved  at  once  his  energy  and  his 
talent  for  finance  by  the  success  with  which 
he  carried  on  the  appeal  for  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  begun  by  his  brother,  the  late 
Prince  Francis  of  Teck.  He  surprized  those 
who  worked  with  him  by  the  fertility  of  his 
enterprise  and  the  grasp  of  finance  which  he 
showed.  It  was  in  brotherly  piety  that  he 
took  up  the  efforts  cut  short  by  the  Duke's 
untimely  death,  but  the  work  served  also 
to  reveal  his  own  capabilities. 

No  one  who  knows  him  can  doubt  of  his 
success  in  Canada.  Tall,  debonair,  and 
with  a  ready  smile,  he  has  just  the  appear- 
ance for  the  post.  From  his  father  he  in- 
herits dignity,  from  his  mother  common 
sense  and  a  cheerful  spirit,  and,  like  all  the 
royal  family,  his  sense  of  duty  is  deep  and 
strong.  With  such  qualifications  he  is  not 
likely  to  fail. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  in  an  enthusiastic  article,  throws 
some  additional  light  upon  the  personality 
of  the  appointee: 

Prince  Alexander  should  make  an  ideal 
representative  of  his  Majesty  King  George, 
and  prove  a  most  worthy  successor  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  Courteous  in  manner,  dignified  in 
bearing,  and  royal  to  his  finger-tips,  Prince 
Alexander  is  just  the  man  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  Governor-General  of  Canada.  As 
a  soldier  he  knows  the  value  of  discipline, 
and  as  an  officer  who  has  seen  active 
service  he  has  shown  himself  able  to  lead 
and  ready  to  follow.  Of  commanding 
presence  and  great  intelligence,  he  can  not 
fail  to  gain  respect  and  inspire  confidence. 
For  several  years  past  he  has  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  public  and  social  life, 
and  in  every  undertaking  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  he  has  left  behind  him  a  name 
for  thoroughness  of  purpose  and  capacity 
for  work.  He  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  idleness,  and,  altho  devoted  to  all  kinds 
of  sport,  is  ever  ready  to  take  upon  his 
shoulders  the  duties  that  naturally  fall  to 
the  lot  of  one  so  nearly  related  to  the 
reigning  sovereign.  He  possesses  both 
energy  and  tact,  and  his  kindly  disposition 
has  endeare:!  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Teck  was,  con- 
tinues our  correspondent,  always  very 
proud  of  her  youngest  son,  and  well  has  he 
fulfilled  the  expectations  formed  of  him  as 
a  boy.  Like  Queen  Mary,  his  sister,  he 
has  associated  himself  with  many  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  his  work  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  will  long  be  gratefully 
remembered.  Taking  up  the  task  essayed 
by  his  brother,  the  late  Prince  Francis,  he 
Bald  in  the  letter  he  addrest  to  the  press: 

"I  am  conscious  that  the  example  which 
my  brother  set  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
succoring  the  afflicted  poor  is  one  which  it 
is  difficult  to  follow,  but  I  am  determined, 
nevertheless,   to  do  my  utmost    to  imitate  I 


Macey  Library  Cases  may  be  had  • 
in  the  popular  Period  styles,  Sher- 
aton, Chippendale,  Artcraft,  Col- 
onial, Old  English,  and  Mission. 
They  are  the  true  modern  adapta- 
tions of  the  old  Master  designs,  yel 
retain  every  advantage  of  the  sec- 
tional bookcase. 

The  design  and  cabinet  work  i  i 
in  such  artful  harmony  that  many 
times  we  are  called  upon  to  prove 
the  sectional  feature. 

The  Macey  Mission  Library  Cases 
here  illustrated  carry  out  the  Mis- 
sion style  of  furniture,  but  are  so 
refined  as  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  modern  ide.i-. 

A  complete  catalog  giving  sug- 
gestions on  modern  libraries  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

The  Macey  Co.,  1526  Division  Avenue, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Designers  and 
Makers  of  Library  Cases  and  Filing 
Appliances. 


WRITE  600  WORDS 

WITH  ONE  DIP 

Why  u^e  ordinary  pens  with  the  never 
endingdip — when  One  Dip  Pens  make 
every  penholder  virtually  a  fountain 
pen?    Send  roc  for  Sample  Package. 

ONE  DIP  PEN  CO. 

Dally  Record  Bid;;..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  10th  Year  in  Business 
A  Money-Maker       — 

We  have  been  advertising  in  th( 

ing    Magazines    for    10    yean.      That 

meanstli.it  wo  have  made  good  with  the 

EMPIRE  CANDY 
FLOSS  MACHINE 

A'  "J  cent  pound  of  ordinary  sugar  with 
this  machine  will  within  S  minute* 
make  I  1.50  worth  of  candy  (loss.  No 
experience  necessary,  f  100.00  a  day 
is  an  easy  profit  with  this  wonder 
money-maker    And  it  keeps  on  making 

this  enormous  profit  year  after  year  with  no  expense 
,iis     ren  years  of  big  money-making  experience 

h  ive  proved  this  your  opportunity.  Today  is  the  day 
\\  rite  i"  Dept.  I). 

Steven*  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Fij'.er  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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it,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  which  was  so 
dear  to  him.  I  have  accordingly  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  governors  to  become 
their  chairman;  I  take  up  my  brother's 
work  whore  lie  left  off,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
dope  that  1  may  ultimately  achieve  the 
object  be  sought  to  accomplish." 

These  words  explain  better  than  any- 
thing one  can  say  the  true  inwardness  of  a 
nature  at  once  sympathetic  and  affection- 
ate. They  give  an  insight  into  a  man's  life 
and  conduct  and  set  us  an  example  which 
one  and  all  may  be  proud  to  follow. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  has  shown  in 
all  his  relationships  that  he  possesses 
attributes  of  the  highest  order.  As  a  man 
of  the  world  he  has  made  his  mark  in  many 
ways.  As  a  ruler  of  men  he  has  gained 
deserved  popularity,  and  Canada  and  the 
Canadians  will,  I  am  confident,  welcome 
the  appointment  with  enthusiasm. 


"MATTY'S"   BOYHOOD 

\\T  HEN  the  New  York  "  Giants  "  reached 
*  *  Japan  on  their  recent  trip  around  the 
world  in  company  with  the  "White  Sox," 
they  found  that  nearly  every  native  of  those 
islands  could  speak  at  least  three  words  of 
English.  Those  words  were  heard  every- 
where they  went;  they  were  "Where  Mr. 
Masson?"  (Mathewson).  If  ever  three 
words  could  speak  volumes,  these  surely 
did,  for  they  spoke  not  only  of  the  Great 
American  Game,  but  also  of  the  world-wide 
fame  and  popularity  of  the  greatest  living 
Hero  of  Baseball.  It  may  be  the  belief  of 
some  that  Christy  Mathewson  owes  his 
eminence  and  the  popular  sympathy  he 
evokes  simply  to  the  fact  that  he  can  pitch 
a  baseball  that  the  man  at  the  bat  can  not 
hit  when  he  wants  to;  but  there  are  others 
who  know  a  better  reason.  One  of  these 
was  interviewed  not  long  ago  by  a  special 
writer  for  The  Delineator:  it  was  Christy's 
mother.  Mrs.  Mathewson  has  her  own 
theory  about  Matty's  success;  but  it  may 
be  a  little  biased  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
always  intended  her  boy  to  be  a  preacher. 
A  strange  idea,  surely,  but  this  is  what  she 
said,  while  the  interviewer  was  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Mathewson  home: 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  planned  that  Christy 
should  be.  But  things  are  not  always  or- 
dered as  we  would  have  them. 

"I  suppose  it  was  just  not  to  be,"  added 
Mrs.  Mathewson.  "And  yet  sometimes  I 
find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  perhaps 
he  is  a  preacher.  His  work  has  brought 
him  before  the  multitude  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner; his  example  is  a  cleanly  one.  He 
reaches  the  masses  of  the  people  in  his  own 
way  and  he  must  give  them  something 
through  his  character." 

Here  Mrs.  Mathewson  was  called  to  an- 
other part  of  the  house  and  I  watched  her 
as  she  went — tall,  straight,  strong — a  pio- 
neer fit  to  have  founded  a  race. 

But  I  had  not  been  left  alone.  Near  me 
sat  Mr.  Mathewson,  whose  gaze  of  an  ad- 
miring lover  had  followed  his  wife  out  of 
the  room.  Over  the  music-stand  at  his 
back  was  a  daguerreotype  of  him  as  he  had 
marched  forth  at  Abraham  Lincoln's  call 


There's  SAFETY  in 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


HAT  FOSTER  PLUG 

PREVENTS  SLIPPING 


— even  on  wet  sidewalks, 
pavements  or  the  smooth- 
est floors.  You  step  with 
safety  and  comfort  when 
you  wear  Cat's  Paw  Rub- 
ber Heels. 

Compare  them  with  others — 
you  will  find  no  holes  to  track 
mud  and  dirt. 

The  extra  quality  of  rubber  gives 
greater  resiliency  and  makes  them 
wear  longer. 

Ask  your  shoeman  for  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels.  Thev  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary kind— 50c.  attached— black  or  tan. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO., 

105  Federal  St.,        -      Boston,  Mass. 

Orieinators  and   Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug,  which  prevents  slipping. 


If 

anything 
ails  your  feet 
you  feel 
it  all  over. 

Are  your  insteps 
tired  every  night 
and  tender  in  the 
morning? 

Do  the  muscles  of 
your  legs  get  sore 
and  stiff  while  your 
very  lack  bone  be- 
gins to  ache  ? 

Then  you  should 
wear  t  ostcrOrtho- 
pedic  Rubber  Heels 

A  blessing  to  all 
who  are  constantly 
on  their  feet. 

The  comer  of  the 
heel  extends  down 
under  t  h  e  shank, 
thus  preventing  the 
arch  from  falling  or 
the  shoe  running 
over. 

Gives  a  firm  but  re- 
silient support  to 
the  arch — keeps  the 
position  cf  the  foot 
normal  and  natural. 

75c.  attached  of 
yourdealer—  or  sent 
postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and 
outline  of  your  heel. 
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OME    GYMNASTICS 

ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.        By  Anders  Wide,  M.D. 

A  series  of  exercises  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c  net ; 
by  mail,  54c.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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'  I  VHERE  is  something  about 
*~  it  you'll  like.     You  will  say 
so  after  the  first  pipeful. 

Samples  on  Request 

HERBERT  TAREYTON 

56  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 

By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Navy  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

ByJno.  Williams,  Inc.  BronzeFoundry,538West27thSt.,  New  York 

Send  lor  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


Cool,  Delicious 
Luncheons 

— kept  fresh  in  this  refrigerator 
basket — can  be  packed,  carried 
any  distance  and  enjoyed  with  a 
relish.  The  nickel-plated,  tin- 
lined  ice  compartment  in  a 

iKauikeye 

Refrigerator  Basket 

insures  the  hungry  motorist, 
sailor  or  fisherman,  a  tempt- 
inglycool,  freshlunch.  Keeps 
both  cold  and  clean.  Pro- 
tected from  dust,  germs  and 
insect*.  Does  not  drip. 

Write  for  Booklet  illustra- 
ting basket  in  detail.       (10) 

Burlington  Basket  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Burling  ton,  Iowa. 


Tonneau 
Basket 

Rattan,  finish- 
ed deep  forest 
green;  lined 
with  non- inst- 
able nickel- 
plate.  Brass  or 
nickeltrtrmnings 
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Eliminate 
Puncture  Troubles 

Defy  nails,  tacks,  glass,  sharp  stones. 
Prevent  punctures  and  blow-outs  with 
the  resistible  barrier  to  the  inner  tubes 

Bullet  Proof 

Fabric    Tire     Lining 

Effective,   Simple,   Durable,   Inexpensive 


A  specially 
woven 
4-ply  best 
Sea  Island 
Cotton 
Webbing 
simply 
slipped  be- 
tween inner 
tube  and 
casing, 
deflects  and 
turns 
every 
nail,  tack, 
etc. 


Has  the 
strength 
of  metal 
with  the 
pliability 
of  a  glove. 
Invaluable 
for  worn 
casings, 
lengthens 
life  of 
new  casings 

Won't 
heat  tires, 
won't 
wear  out. 


For  Six  Years  Thousands  of  Motorists  Have 
Found  it  Gives  the  Maximum  Protection  at 
the   Minimum    Outlay. 

"The  biggest  return  from  any  investment  I 
ever  made  for  my  car,"  writes  an  old  user 

Nothing     Freaky,    Nothing     Elaborate,     Nothing 
Expensive,  BUT  IT  DOES  THE  WORK 

PRICES.  CARRIAGE  PREPAID 
28x3  or  3"^    $1.80     32x4-     -     -  $2.50    34x4' i     -    -  $2.86 
30x31,     .     .     i  95     32x4V;     -     -     2.70     36x4         -     -     2.66 
30x4-    -    -    2.18     34x3<-.-     -    -    2.25    36x4S  or  5      2.90 
32x3\     -    -    2.16     34x4  -    -     -    2.60 

DROP  A  POST  CARD  NOW  for  Letters  from 
Users,  Full  Description,  Price  List  and  Free  Illus- 
trated Booklet  entitled: 

"  Lengthen  the  Life  of  Your  Tires  " 

WABAN  WEBBING  CO. 

207  Essex        BOSTON,  MASS.  Street 


Open 
Ail-Metal 
'  Construction  | 
Absolutely 
Germ- 
Proof 


MSB 


->X-S 


m 


¥ 


Where  the  '   !,'•' 

Best  is  Demanded  ';h 

— where  the  highest  type  of  sani- 
tary toilet  appliances  is  selected, 
SANITAX   BRUSHES   are  chosen. 

New  York  Athletic  Club,  McAlpIn  Bldg.,  New 
York  City,  Blackstone,  Sherman  House,  LaSallc 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Denver  &  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Clubs  and  every  leading  Club  and  Hotel  from 
coast  to  coast  use  Sanltax  Brushes  exclusively. 

SANITAV 
BRUSHESA 

appeal  to  the  most  fastidious  and  discriminating 
people  everywhere.  If  you  want  absolute  cleanliness 
in  your  hair  brush,  buy  and  use  the  SANITAX  in 
your  home  and  insist  on  its  use  in  public  places. 

SANITAX  BRUSHES  are  absolutely  clean  because 
of  their  distinctive,  patented,  light  open-work  nn  tal 
construction.  They  can  be  washed,  boiled  orst<  rilized 
without  the  slightest  injury.  Only  the  finest  imported 
Russian  Iiriptles  are  used  in  SANITAX  BRUSHES, 
etiff  and  penetrative  to  reach  the  scalp.  No  wood  to 
warp  or  crack,  no  glue  to  sour. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


1/jfin 

'/Good  Dealer^ 


Bail  seldom  fall"  f:  .   i  a  healthy 
scalp— a  clean  f 
brush     helps 
keep    t  h  o 
scalp  healthy 
ar.d  prevent.-* 
d  a  n  d  r  u  fT  , 
falling    hair, 
baldness. 

Send  for  this  Helpful 
Booklet  on  Hair  Care 

Brim  full  of  suggestions. 
Tells  how  to  keep  the  scalp 
healthy,  the  hair  beautiful  and 
vigorous  —  how    to     properly1*      -  m 

shampoo,  maasagc,    air   ail    dresi  / 

the   hair.      Sent  free  on  MO  iter's   name. 

SANITAX  BRUSH  COMPANY 
•JII7H  So.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago. 


for  troops.    There  were  ol  tier  portraits  and 

photographs  of  the  family — of  Christy's 
wife  with  her  boy,  "Sonny,*'  of  .lane  and 
Christine,  ( Jhristy's  sisters,  and  even  one  of 
"Sonny's"  pup,  "Polo  ('rounds."  Mr. 
Mathewson  was  talking  to  me  about  each 
one,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  tho  he  and 
his  people  had  known  me  all  my  life.  From 
a  window  we  could  see  the  gymnasium  and 
campus  of  Keystone  Academy,  which  was 
founded  by  Christy's  Rhode  Island  fore- 
fathers and  where  he  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  Ins  father  and  mother  before 
him  wen  educated.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
.snuggled  the  village  built  by  the  same 
sturdy  great-grandfathers  when  they  moved 

"out  West"  to  wrest  this  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  from  a  wilderness.  Factory  - 
ville  it  is  called  to-day,  even  as  they  named 
it  for  a  cotton  factory  that  failed.  There  in 
its  tiny  valley  it  had  nestled,  forgotten,  for 
more  than  a  century,  until  a  great-grandson 
"  pitched  "  it  back  on  the  map  again.  There 
isn't  a  factory  in  it,  nor  one  nearer  than 
Soranton,  sixteen  miles  away.  Recently  it 
has  been  proposed,  to  the  town's  delight,  to 
rechristen  it  Christy. 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  appears, 
Matty  was  a  pitcher.  At  the  age  of  two  he 
was  discovered,  in  his  mother's  absence, 
pitching  cups,  saucers,  plates,  and  silver- 
ware out  of  the  window,  just  for  the  fun  of 
hearing  them  strike.  At  four  he  was  de- 
manding to  play  with  the  gang,  and  assert- 
ing with  great  positiveness  that  he  knew 
how  to  pitch.  There  was  a  game  called 
"hailey  over"  that  Mrs.  Mathewson  taught 
all  her  children  and  upon  which  the  youth- 
ful Matty  hardened  his  pitching  muscles. 
It  consisted  in  throwing  a  ball  over  a  house 
to  a  catcher  standing  on  the  other  side. 
Inaccuracy  in  this  game  went  to  the  profit 
of  the  village  glazier,  and  even  Matty  was 
compelled  to  break  open  his  bank  to  pay  for 
a  neighbor's  window.  One  of  the  rules  of 
"hailey  over"  seems  to  have  been  that 
each  player  must  pay  for  his  own  windows, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  right  here 
was  the  beginning  of  Matty's  wonderful 
control.  Mrs.  Mathewson  was  Matty's 
first  coach  in  baseball,  but  she  says  that 
"Sonny,"  or  Christy,  Jr.,  must  be  content 
to  have  his  father  coach  him,  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  for  she  is  not  as  spry  as  she  was 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Matty  was  brought 
up  on  corporal  punishment  and  prohibition, 
and  seems  to  have  thrived  on  them,  in  spite 
of  opposing  theorists.  Perhaps  the  secret 
lies  in  the  example  and  precept  of  the 
woman  who  can  relate  such  an  incident  of 
him  as  this: 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  thai 
makes  me  feel  I  haven't  failed  with  my  boj . 
Last  year  Christy  came  to  me  and  told  me 
ol  an  offer  that  had  been  made  to  him  to 
lend  his  name  to  B  big  Broadway  amuse- 
ment place    a  drinking  and  dancing  place 

just    to    let  it    be    called    The    Christ; 

Mathewson    and    to    appear    there   for  Ave 

or  ten  minutes  once  or  t  wioe  a  week.  ( treat 
pressure  was  put  <>n  him.  The  temptation 
was  t  housands  of  dollars  a  year. 

"'Well?'  said   l.altho  I   was  sun' of  him. 

"'Mother,'  said  he,  '  if  1  had  to  make 
'money  that  way  I  wouldn't  want  any.'     So 


you  see  Christy  knows  there  is  something  in 
the  world  worth  more  than  money. 

"Money  can  eosl  too  much.  A  play  was 
written  for  Christy.  It  was  very  successful. 
When  he  had  finished  his  contract  he  was 
offered  another  and  a  better  one — that  is 
more  money,  .lane,  Christy's  wife,  said 
thai  all  the  money  in  the  world  would  not 
pay  to  have  her  husband  away  from  his 
home  all  the  time.  That  is  the  spirit  that 
makes  for  a  home  and  home  life." 

As  Mrs.  Mathewson  led  her  interviewer 
about  the  little  town  of  Factoryville.  point- 
ing out  the  various  places  famous  for  their 
intimate  connection  with  her  son's  early 
days,  an  old  villager  met  them  who  hailed 
Matty's  mother  as  "Nervy."  Mrs.  Math- 
ewson decided  that  her  queer  nickname 
needed  some  explanation  and  remarked  to 
her  visitor  with  a  laugh: 

"You  know  we  are  mostly  Down  Easters 
around  here.  With  them  Minerva  is  Mi- 
nervy.  But  in  my  case  it's  ' Nervy'  be- 
cause— well,  because^ — "  My  pioneer  wo- 
man was  blushing;  for  the  moment  actually 
embarrassed.  "Well,  you  see  I've  been  an 
outdoor  lover  all  my  life.  As  a  girl  I  was 
quite  a  horsewoman.  I  wouldn't  want  my 
girls  to  do  what  I  did,  but  I  used  to  break 
in  the  young  horses  on  my  father's  farm. 
One  time  I  broke  a  fractious  giant  of  a 
horse — an  animal  that  had  stumped  'most 
everybody  else.  That  day  the  folk  chris- 
tened me  Nervy.  To  all  of  the  old-timers 
I'm  still  Nervy  Capwell.  Even  some  of  t  he 
children  call  me  Aunt  Nervy." 

As  Christy  grew  up  to  schoolboy  age  his 
taste  changed  to  football,  and  for  the  time 
being  baseball  came  second.  Put,  says  his 
mother,  when  he  did  play  baseball  he  was 
always  pitcher,  and  nobody  could  "fuss" 
him.     Further,  she  remarked: 

"It  is  my  belief — my  experience  bears  it 
out — that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  boy  is 
father  to  the  man  or  the  girl  mother  to  the 
woman.  My  boy  to-day  in  his  principal 
characteristics  is  what  he  was  in  the  begin- 
ning. One  day,  when  Christy  was  not  more 
than  three  years  old,  we  wore  visiting  at 
grandfather's,  and  he  and  his  little  Aunt 
Jessie  paid  a  visit  alone  to  the  stable  where 
Dandy,  grandfather's  pel  carriage  horse, 
was  tied  in  his  stall.  A  fine  place  to  pitch 
stones,  the  children  thought.  Finally  they 
chose  Dandy's  sleek  sides  for  targets,  and 
Dandy  resented  this  treatment  by  stamping 
and  prancing.  Hearing  the  noise,  grand- 
fat  her  ran  to  t he  stable,  and  discovering  t he 
cause,  seized  a  horsewhip.  He  spoke  to  the 
now  frightened  children  in  no  gentle  tone-. 
Jessie  made  a  bee-line  for  the  house,  but 
Christy  stood  stock-still.  As  grandfather 
came  within  reaching  distance  of  him  he 
said:  'Wait  just  a  minute,  grandpa,  and 
let's   talk    it    over   first.'      Needless   to   say, 

after  they  talked  it  over,  grandfather  did 

not  use  the  whip.      Mut    that's  m\    boy  to- 

daj . 

"1  remember  one  year  the  Factoryville 
nine  was  going  to  play  tin1  Honesdale  team. 
Christj    was   pitcher  for  our   nine.      There 

was  a  lot  of  practising,  so  much  that  when 
the  day  came  for  t  he  game  ( 'hristy's  potato 
patch  had  not  been  picked.  1  had  told  him 
that  he  could  not  go  to  Honesdale  unless  the 
patch  had  been  taken  care  of.  On  the 
morning  of  the  game  he  tried  t<>  beg  off. 
{Continued  <»/  pu<'<   L386) 


Juno  (>,  l!Ml 
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A  Better  Way  to  Buy  Better  Brake  Lining 

Still  another  reason  has  been  added  to  the  many  which  the  user 
already  has  for  being  certain  of  the  superiority  of 


"mat 


****<„ 


V 


It  won't 
short- 
circuit! 

Think  of  the  satis- 
faction of  traveling 
behind  a  spark  plug 
that  gives  you  a  big, 
fat  spark,  mile  after 
mile,  without  miss- 
ing, under  the  sever- 
est conditions! 

That  satisfaction 
can  be  yours  if  you 
insist  on  the 

J-M(^) 

SOOT-PROOF  SPARK  PLUG 

[""Its  double-chamber  construction  effec- 
tively prevents  short-circuits  due  to  car- 
bon deposits.  Its  two-unit  design  permits 
the  porcelain  to  be  removed  from,  and 
replaced  in  the  shell,  quickly  and  easily. 
Absolutely  gas-tight  — emphatically  will 
not  leak  compression.  Outlasts  any  or- 
dinary plug  many  times.  Nothing  short 
of  a  blow  with  a  heavy  instrument  can 
break  it.  Backed  by  a  12-year  record  of 
satisfactory  service  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  THOUSANDS  of  satisfied  users. 

Ask  for  it  by  name  —  that's   the   best 
way  of  making  sure  that  you  get  it. 


Other  J-M  Accessories 


Long  Horn 
Carter  Carburetor 
Johns-Manville  Shock 
Absorber 


J-M  Lens  (Non-Blinding) 
J-M  Dry  Batteries 
J-M  Mobilite  Electric 
Lamps 


J-M  Non-Burn  Brake  Lining 


Now  supplied  in  carious  con- 
taining exact  sizes  and  quan- 
tities necessary  to  reline  the 
brake  bands  of  the  popular 
makes  of  cars,  insuring  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  fit  when  first 
applied. 

J-M  Non-Burn  stops  the  car 
almost  instantly,  or  gradually, 
.is  desired.  Its  grip  is  sure. 
Oil,  water  or  gasoline  do  not 
.  ttvet  it.      It  will  not   buckle  or 


COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT^ 

OF   the  many 
benefits  to  be 

derived  from  Johns- 
Manville  Service,  none  is 
more  important  to  the 
car  owner  than  the  as- 
surance given  of  prompt- 
ness and  thoroughness 
in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  repairs,  replacements 
and  adjustments. 

A  new  part  quickly 
supplied  or  an  adjust- 
ment speedily  and  ex- 
pertly made  has  often 
"saved  the  day." 


"bum  out"  through  hardest, 
hottest  service — because  it's 
made  from  pure,  long-fibred 
Canadian  Asbestos,  reinforced 
with  strong  brass  wires  and 
woven  on  special  looms  to  abso- 
lutely uniform  thickness  and 
texture.  Ask  for  "J-M  Non- 
Burn"  and  enjoy  the  economy 
of  a  lining  that  lasts  and  the 
convenience  of  a  lining  that 
comes  rcatly  to  put  on. 


Correct  in  Principle 
Accurate  in  Practice 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  Jones  Speed- 
ometer construction  lies  the  real  reason  for 
its  accuracy — the  mechanical  principle  of 
centrifugal  force.  You  get  the  true  speed 
of  your  car  every  time  when  it  is  equipped 
with  the 

Tones  Speedometer 

%/  1  Centrifugal  Principle 

Centrifugal  force  does  not  vary  with  changes 
in  temperature.  It  is  as  unalterable  as  the  law 
of  gravity.  It  is  the  true  standard  by  which  to 
measure  car  speed. 

Unlike  other  speedometers,  the  Jones  is  easy 
to  read.  The  speed  scale  is  stationary  and  in 
full  view  all  the  time.  The  figures  are  large  and 
widely  spaced  —  they  do  not  "run  together"  in 
reading.  The  indicating  hand  is  steady  —  not 
fluctuating  at  irregular  speeds. 

And  the  Jones  Trip  Odometer  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  one  you  can  can  reset 
instantaneously,  with  a  single  push  on  the  reset 
stem.  In  refinement  of  detail  as  well  as  correct- 
ness of  principle,  the  Jones  Speedometer  excels. 


Other  J-M  Accessories 

Arnold  Electric  Heating     G-P  Muffler  Cut-Out 

Plugs  "Noark"  Enclosed  Fuses 

J-M  Automobile  Tape        J-M  Fire  Extinguisher 
Arnold  Electric  Vaporizer 


Write  nearest  Branch  for  booklets. 


HW- JOHNS-MANVILLE,  CO 


Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 


Boston 

Buffalo 

Charlotte 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 


Detroit 

Duluth 

Galveston 

Houghton 

Houston 


Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans 
New  York 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Portland,  Ore. 
Rochester 


St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


Syracuse 

Toledo 

Washington 

Wilkes-Barre 

Youngstown 

2501 
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Smoke  5  Free 
and  Prove  It  forYourself! 

No  matter  how  difficult  it  ma  •  be  to  satisf  .•  j  our 
cigar  taste— no  matter  how  man/  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  and  grades  otci-ais  you  have  tried  in 
ii  for  YOUR  "one  perlect  smoke" — you 
havea  NEW  pleasure  anda  DELIGHTF  II-  SUR- 
F'RlSEcominKtoyouwhenyou  "light  up"  \ourfirst 
Gold  Armor  All  Ha. ana  Cuban  hand-made  Cigar1 


too.  had  searched  in  vain — I  had  almost  reached  t  lie  # 
conclusion  tbal  M  Y  cigar  taste  COULDN'T  be  satisfied.  kE, 
But  patience  was  rewarded— I  found  M\  smoke  at 
last.      I    located    the    maker     in     Florida,     and 

bought  an  interest  in  the  factory,  enlarged  and 
modernized  it   in  every  way.  and    NOW   were 

Dg  our  big  output  dinctto  the  most  dis- 
criminating smokers  throughout  all  America. 

Hand-Made  inTampa,Florida 
By  Cuban  Experts ! 

Every  ci«ar  we  sell  is  hand-made  by 
skilled  Cuban  l.ibor  from  the  Choicest 
Cuban  leaf — richly    fragrant,  cool  and 
mellow.     The  tobacco  is  Hie  best  that 
grows  in   Cuba — the  semi-tropical  cli- 
mate of  Tampa,  holds  in  theleif  ilsorig- 
i»i  ;/  fragrance,  aroma  and  NATURAL 
moisture. 

I  make  Armor  Brand  Cigars  in  five 
shapes  and  sizes.    These  cigars  I  claim 
are    BETTER  than  any   ioc  to  25c 
cigars  sold    anywhere    in    America— 
but  I  sell  them  to  you  at  only  4K;C  to 
i  ic  eachinlots  of  so. 

Every  box  goes  by  prepaid  express 
witli  privilegeol  smoking  TWELVE 
from  each  box.  and  if  they  don't 
satisfy  you  COMPLETELY  send 
t hem  back  at  my  expense  and  the 
test  lias  cost  you  nothing. 

Write  for  Sample   Box 

I  want  to  send  you  five  of  mv 
cigars  as  a  sort  of  "Introduction." 
Send  me  2oc  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  I'll  send  you  a  sample 
box  of  five  such  cigars  as  s  ou 
couldn't    duplicate    for    50c   in 

ANY     cigar    6tore  in  the  land!     k^Ys^^P^^-VI    Thi 
I'll  send   five  different   shapes,     ^^^'  <  i^3      5    • 
postpaid,  and    a  copy   of   illns-     »■• 
trated    booklet,   "My  Personal 
■age."  containing  the  most 
liberal,    quality-proving    cigar 
offer  ever  known.    Altachcou- 
pon  to  your  business  station- 
ery or  business  card,  enclose 
30c  stamps  or  coin,  and  mail 
to 

RANDOLPH   ROSE 
S7  Rote  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


ki 


Old 

fr>M0fl< 


Sample  Box  Coupon 

Randolph  Rose,  67  Rose  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Teun. 

For  the  20c  enclosed  send 
me  sample  box  <>i  live  medium 
strength  Armor  Brand  I 


Name 


Address 


my 
big 
5- 
inch 
Per- 
fecto — 
the 

Prince 
of  All 
Havana 
Cigars. 
I'll  bet  you 
can't     match 
it    anywhere 
for    a     quarter 
straight.    On  my 
factory-to-smokcr 
plan     you     get    it 
for  only  lie. 


•X  Y 
TOOTH  PI 


1  Take 

the  bei 

t  tooth 

powder 

ever   1 

1   made 

Make  1 

t  a  little 

better 

Then    1 

1  add  O 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  1384) 

All  of  his  playmates  came  to  me  and  tri 
to  beg  him  off.  Without  Christy,  they  said, 
Honesdale  would  beat  Factoryville.  I 
answered  that  Factoryville  would  have  to 
be  beaten,  then.  There  and  then  they  saw 
a  light,  and  every  one  of  the  nine  pitched 
in  and  picked  potatoes.  They  cleane  1  the 
field  up  before  noon,  I  paid  them  with  a 
good  meal,  and  Factoryville  won  the  game. 
"That  game  was  an  important  event  in 
my  boy's  career.  Little  did  I  dream  when 
I  packed  his  bag  and  sent  him  off  that  day 
that  he  was  taking  his  first  step  toward 
being  a  professional  baseball  player.  A 
man  who  saw  that  game  at  Honesdale 
made  Christy  an  offer  to  pitch  on  a  pro- 
fessional team  during  the  following  summer. 
( 'hristy  came  home  and  talked  it  over  with 
us.  He  could  make  ten  times  as  much 
money  playing  ball  as  he  could  at  farming. 
1  t  hought  it  would  last  for  a  little  while  and 
that  then  my  hope  of  his  being  a  preacher 
would  be  realized." 

The  interviewer  had  many  questions  to 
ask  concerning  Matty's  early  training,  but 
all  of  them  were  well  answered  in  the  one 
paragraph  written  some  time  later  by  Mrs. 
Mathewson: 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  recall  anything 
more  than  what  I  told  you  about  Christy's 
training,  except  that  I  was  always  partic- 
ular about  regular  hours  of  sleep  and  plenty 
of  plain,  wholesome  food,  good  milk,  fresh 
air — and  the  Golden  Rule." 


Sample  and   Booklet  free  on  request 

All  Druggists.  25  cents. 

Ask  for  the  Caloa  Tooth  Brush,  35c. 
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OVER  CHILKOOT   WITH  FUNSTON 

GENERAL  FUNSTON'S  work  at  Vera 
Cruz  lends  a  fresh  interest  to  some 
of  his  earlier  exploits  before  fame  had 
given  him  her  magic  touch.  Among  the 
first  of  these,  before  his  glittering  career 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  was  his 
thirty-five  hundred  mile  trip  through  the 
Yukon  and  Alaska  in  '03  and  '94.  This 
was  a  venture  after  his  own  heart,  plenti- 
fully perilous,  and  for  the  most  part  a 
lonely  journey  with  only  cold  and  depriva- 
tion for  bedfellows.  The  basis  of  the 
expedition  was  a  roving  commission  from 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Funston  was  ex- 
pected to  botanize,  to  make  weather 
observations,  and  note  other  scientific 
data,  and  finally  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  down  the  long  reaches  of  the 
Yukon  River.  We  find  in  the  November, 
1896,  issue  of  Scribner'a  Magazine  the  ex- 
plorer's own  story  of  the  adventures  he  had 
in  company  with  three  gold-prospectors 
during  the  first  stage  of  his  journey.  In 
many  \\a.\s  this  first  stage  presented  more 
difficulties  than  any  similar  section  of  his 
route,  including  as  it  did  the  climbing  of 
the  Chilkoot    I 'ass  and  the  passing  of  Miles 

Canon  and  the  White  Horse  Rapids.    Of 

these  the  first  was  bj  far  the  most  arduous, 
tho  of  little  danger  in  comparison  with  the 


The  Elite— Velvet  Calf- 
tan  or  black— Skeleton  Lined 
for  "keep  cool"  comfort. 


DEADY  to  wear.  No 
^"breaking  in."  There's 
comfort  from  the  start  if 
you  wear  Florsheims. 
High  or  low  toe  models — 
all  made  over  "Natural 
Shape"  lasts.  Priced  at 
$5 — and  up  to  $7. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  will  show  you 

the  season's  correct  styles. 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  heme  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 
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RANGER 
BICYCLES 

set  the  standard  lor  excellence  in  bi- 
des.    They  are  the  product  ol  the  best 
thought  of  England  and  America  and  are 
made  by  experts,  from  best  materials  and 
uipment  obtainable  here  and  abroad. 

Ride  a  Ranger  y0u  t£ 

the  best.  Don't  experiment  when 
you  can  be  sure.  Buy  a  machine 
you  can  prove  before  accepting. 

Delivered  V,?,,  FREE 

on  approval  and  SO  days'  trial. 
Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  If  after 
trying  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

It's  Easy  to  Own 

a  Ranger  Bicycle.  We  will  ex- 
plain how  fn  our  special  offers 
when  we  send  our  big  free  catalog. 

Low  Factory   Prices 

direct  to  you.    No  one  else  can  oiler 

£0U  such  values  and   such   terms. 

Lower  priced  models— reliable 

and  serviceable  machines  —  to  suit 

any  purpose  or  any  pocketbook. 

Write  today  $inK°'?Z 

Catalog"  showing  Ihc  most  complete 
line  of  bicycles  lor  men  and  women,  bovs  and  girls,  at  prices 
never  before  equalled  lor  like  quality.  It  Is  a  cyclopedia 
of  bicycles  and  everything  pertaining  to  them.  Also  contains 
much  useful  information.  It's  free.  Roys,  you  can  make 
money  taking  orders  from  It.  Tires  of  all  kinds,  coaster  wheels, 
Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all  bicy- 
cles at  half  usual  prices.  Auto  and  motorcycle  accessories  at 
reduced  prices  (ask  for  "Auto  Supply  Catalog"). 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  without  first  learn- 
ing" hut  «'•  (in  offer  >  on.     Write  now. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dcpt.  F  172,  Chicago,  111. 
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porils  of  the  river  beyond.  Starting  from 
Dyea,  a  small  Thlinket  Indian  village  n 
lr.irulrod  miles  north  of  Juneau,  with  seven 
Indian  carriers,  supported  by  a  small 
swarm  of  dogs  and  Indian  children, 
Funston  and  his  three  companions  began 
the  march  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  less 
than  fifteen  miles  away,  but  separated  from 
them  by  three  days  of  the  hardest  sort  of 
toil.  Two  days  were  spent  in  floundering 
through  two  feet  of  snow,  burdened  with 
packs  and  the  two  sleds,  but  the  camp  on 
the  second  night  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  dreaded 
pass.  The  description  of  the  crossing  of 
the  pass  is  as  follows: 

Roused  before  daybreak,  we  found  the 
sky  clear  and  the  air  frosty.  Below  us  was 
the  scattering  growth  of  stunted  spruce- 
trees  and  above  the  great  slopes  of  snow 
and  ice.  Looking  for  a  couple  of  miles  up  a 
large  gorge  flanked  by  precipitous  snow- 
covered  mountains,  we  could  see  at  the 
summit  thousands  of  feet  above,  the  little 
notch  known  as  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  the  gate 
to  the  Yukon  land.  On  either  hand  were 
the  huge  masses  of  the  coast  range,  buried 
in  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  nobody  knows 
how  deep.  The  Indians,  struggling  under 
their  heavy  loads,  stopt  for  breath  every 
few  moments.  We  four  white  men  had 
the  exasperating  task  of  dragging  along 
the  two  empty  sleds. 

As  we  ascended,  the  snow,  which  at 
lower  altitudes  had  been  soft,  was  found 
to  be  hard  and  crusted,  being  on  the 
last  part  of  the  ascent  more  like  ice  than 
snow.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  last  and  hardest  part  of  the 
ascent.  From  here  to  the  summit  is  only 
half  a  mile,  but  the-  angle  of  the  slope  is 
about  forty-five  degrees,  and  as  we  looked 
up  that  long  trough  of  glistening  ice  and 
hard-crusted  snow,  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a 
house,  there  was  not  one  of  us  that  did 
not  dread  the  remainder  of  the  day's 
work.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  ascertained 
that  the  crust  of  the  snow  was  hard  and 
unyielding  they  divided  the  packs,  leaving 
nearly  half  of  their  loads  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  intending  to  make  a  second  trip 
for  them.  The  two  women  who  had 
accompanied  us  thus  far  now  returned  to 
Sheep  Camp,  and  one  of  the  men,  producing 
a  strong  plaited  line  of  rawhide,  about  one 
hundred  feet  long,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  passed  it  under  every  man's 
belt,  lashing  the  nine  of  us  together  about 
ten  feet  apart.  The  man  at  the  head  of 
the  line  carried  in  his  hands  one  of  our 
hatchets,  and  as  we  advanced  cut  foot- 
holds in  the  ice  and  hard-packed  snow. 
The  slope  being  too  steep  for  direct  ascent, 
we  resorted  to  "zigzagging" — that  is, 
moving  obliquely  across  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  for  about  sixty  feet  and  then  turn- 
ing at  right  angles  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Our  progress  was  painfully  slow,  as  every 
step  had  to  be  cut.  It  was  no  place  to 
indulge  in  conversation.  There  was  no  use 
in  stopping,  as  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  stretch  one's  limbs  and  nothing  to  sit 
down  on,  so  that  we  kept  pegging  away, 
and  the  hours  seemed  endless  before  we  stood 
on  the  narrow  crest  of  snow  and  ice  that 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  from  the  sea. 

The  descent  of  the  pass  was  a  different 


"No  Fun",  Says  He,  "Unless  You  Wear  B.  V.  D." 

Get  the  full  fun  out  of  your  vacation  in  B.  V.  D.  If  you're 
cool,  work  is  play,  and  either  side  of  the  road  is  the  shady 
side.  In  B.  V.  D.  you  belong  to  the  "7  Wont  Worry  Club" . 
Join  it  right  away,  and  you'll  daily  look  at  life  through  rose- 
colored  glasses,  with  a  quip  on  your  lip  and  a  song  in  your  heart. 
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B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
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Si. 00  and  Si. so  the  Garment. 
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THE  HEALTHCARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething:,  bathing, 
clothing,  accidents,  i-Uin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup, 
colic,  worms,  tonsilitis.  12mo,  Cloth.  75  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YOKE 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.   Pomeroy,   M.D.     The  disclosures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.     Yet  even   the  most  sensitive 
will   find    nothing  indelicate.       12mo,  Cloth,    197   pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Guaranteed  for  10,000  Miles 

Brictson  Pneumatic  Tires 


We  now  sell  Brictson  Pneumatic  Tires  on  a  specific  guarantee  of  10,000  miles  service 
Briclson PneumalicTires  are  Puncture-proof , Blowout-proof. Skid-proof, Rut-proof.  Rim-cut 
proof.  Oil-proof  and  Gasoline-proof.       A  tire  with  wonderful  resiliency  and  easy  riding  qualities. 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL — To  remove  any  possible  doubt  concerning  the  merits  of 
Brictson  Tires  and  to  back  up  our  statements  fully,  we  will  allow  you  ten  days'  trial  on  these 
tires  at  our  risk.  If  Brictson  Tires  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way  you  can  re- 
turn them  to  us  at  any  time  within  ten  days  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  entire  pui- 
chase  price.  Send  for  particulars  today. 
Have  Your  Present  Tires  Rebuilt  the  BRICTSON  WAY ► 

If  you  are  not  in  need  of  new  tires  and  the  fabric  in  your  tires  is  still  good,  we  can  rebuild 
them  the  Brictson  Way.give  you  thousands  of  miles  additional  service  and  makethem  Puncture- 
proof,  Blowout-proof,  Skid-proof.  Rut-proof,  Rim-cut  proof.  Oil-proof  and  Gasoline-proof. 

Wrile  today  for  full  particulars  giving  vour  dealer's  name. 

THE  BRICTSON  MANUFACTURING  CO- 

Maiii  Offices  Fact  :  5964  Brictson  Bldg.,  Brookings,  S. Dak. .U.S.A. 

BRANCHES:    Boston .  1 S2  Friend  St. .  Dept.  5964— New  York, 
250  West  54th  St  .  Dept.  5964 — Philadelphia,  611  Bulletin  Bldg., 
Dept.  5964 — Detroit.    1P36   Majestic   Bids.,    Dept.    5964—  Pittsburg. 
1201    Hartje    Bid'.-  ,    Dept.    5904 — Chicago,    2009  S.    Michigan   Ave., 
Dept  5964 — St.   Louis.  3ir>0  I,.»ust  St..   Dept.   5964— San    Francisco, 
909  ik.nudiKjck  Bldg  ,  Dept.  5964. 
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of 'your  life 

The  Seth  Thomas  Bronze 
Doric  measures  the  fleeting 
minutes  with  unwavering 
fidelity.  Its  simple  design 
is  representative  of  the  at- 
tractive Doric  type  of  archi- 
tecture. Musical  West- 
minster chimes,  Westmin- 
ster and  W  h  i  1 1  i  n  g  t  o  n 
chimes  or  a  single  Cathe- 
dral bell  announce  the  hour 
divisions.  The  movement 
boasts  the  name  Seth 
Thomas— a  pledge  of  honest 
merit  for  a  hundred  years. 

Your  jeweler  will  gladly 
show  you  the  Bronze  Doric 
and  other 

Seth  Thomas 

Clocks 

They  have  been  "for  a 
century  the  national  time- 
keepers," by  reason  of  their 
long  and  able  service  in 
homes  and  public  buildings 
throughout  the  countrv. 

A  booklet  describing  <ome  of  them 
will    be   sent  to   >ou  upon    request. 

SETH  THOMAS   CLOCK  CO. 

15  Maiden  Lan  •,  New  York  City 
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THE    LITERARY     DIGEST 

matter    entirely,     since    the    sleds    were 
heavily  built  and  iron-bound,  they  decided 

io  make  the  down  trip  in  the  easiest  possi- 
ble way— to  mount  the  sleds  and  let  them 
do  ilic  rest.     It   was  a  brief  but  exciting 
experience.     The  grade  was  steep  and  the 
sleds     each  carrying  a  load  of  from  five  to 
six     hundred     pounds     were     no     sooner 
started   than   they   had  attained   express- 
train  speed.     To  the  men  who  rode  upon 
them    it    seemed    thai    nothing    was    sub- 
stantial   enough    to    slop    them    in    their 
course.     The    slrds    leapt     and    plunged, 
hurtling  across  spaces  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feel    at    a    time.     Yet    their    progress    was 
successfully  arrested  when  !hc  time  came. 
The  first  sled  struck  an  uneven  place  and 
upset;  iis  lashings  parted,  and — "for  a  few- 
brief  seconds   the  air   was   filled  with   rolls 
of  blankets,    sides   of   bacon,    milling    tools, 
and     earnest,     soulful     profanity."      From 
here  to  the  nearest  of  the  several  long  lakes 
thai    form    the   head   of   the   Yukon    River 
was  a  difficult  trip  of  thirty-seven  sleepless 
ami  foodless  hours,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  camping  on  the  bare  expanse  of 
the    lower    slopes   of    the    pass.      The    first 
of  these  lakes  they  subsequently  covered  by 
sled,  with  the  help  of  a  small  sail,  and  much 
of  tlie  traveling  thereafter  was  done  in  this 
way,  by  combining  wind-  ami   man-power 
as    they  were  able.     Finally,   the    melting- 
snow  made  going  difficult,  and,  taking  this 
as  a  harbinger  of  the  approaching  thaws. 
they    halted    on    the    upper    end    of    Lake 
Marsh  and  built  them,  in  two  weeks'  time, 
a  stanch    craft    yclept   the    Nancy  Hanks. 
This   boat,   of   the   fiat-bottomed    variety, 
was  destined  to  become  historic,  for  it  not 
only    took    the    party    and    some    fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  gear  through  two  rapids 
and    innumerable   miles  of   small   icebergs, 
to    Forty    Mile,    but,    the    following    year, 
served  Funston    in  his  two-thousand-mile 
trip    to    the    sea,    and    even    then    was   not 
discarded,  but  became  the  coveted  prop- 
erty of  a  .Jesuit  missionary  whom  the  owner 
met   on  the  coast.      It    was  not   long  after 
they  left    the  scene  of   their  boat-building 
before  they  were  well  ill  the  Yukon  River, 
sweeping  down  on  Miles  Canon,  known  to 
them    by    reputation    as   one   of    the    worst 
spots   in    the   whole   riser.      Indeed,    it    was 
only    by    their   alertness    that    they    missed 
being  swept    down    into   I  he   narrow  gorge 
against    their  will.      As  it   was,   they  gained 
the  shore  after  a  few  moments  of  strenuous 
paddling.     Here  tiny  found  several  other 
parties,  engaged  in  portaging  boats  and  pro- 
\isions  overland.     It   seemed  the  rational 

thing  to  do  in  \iew  of  the  risks  of  the 
rapids  below,  but  Funston  and  his  two 
cainpinates  were  loath  to  begin.     Presently 

B  wild  member  of  One  of  the  oilier  parties, 
I o  create  a  sensation,  went  down  the  rapids 

alone  in  a  bare  boat.     Subsequently  two 
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UTILITY 

The  only 

5-Ply 

Wall    Board 

Think  of  the  five  layers 
of  tough  fibre  board,  ce- 
mented into  one  perma- 
nent sheet  with  hot 
asphalt  under  tons  of  pressure— thoroughly  mois. 
ture  proofed  outside.  We  use  five  layers  because 
it  gives  us  that  much  more  strength  than  the  usual 
two  or  three  layers.  Utility  isthe  ideal  wall  lining 
anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  house  from  cellar 
to  attic.  Simply  nail  it  direct  to  studding  andjoists. 
The  first  cost  is  the  whole  cost—  never  cracks, 
checks,  chips  or  jars  loose. 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK 

Send   today   for  our  book  'Utility    Interiors"    and    samples 
Both  Fire. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

4507  Fillmore  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  also  of  FUx-a-Tile  Asphalt  Shingles, 
Asphalt  Paint  ana1  Asphalt  Roofing  in  any  Finish. 


Easiest  Ironing 
with  a 
Saving  of 
Money 


IN  the  past  eight  years,  thousands 
of  homes  have  installed  the 
Simplex  lroner  because  it  does  the 
ironing  better,  quicker,  easier  and 
with  far  less  expense  than  any  other 
method  It  will  iron  a  large  table  cloth 
in  3  minutes  that  would  require  20 
minutes  to  do  by  hand. 

QimpiexIroner 

produces  a  uniform  beautiful  finish  with  no 

mi  tin-  «'»"ds  ironed     Two  to  four 

.-em-,  expense  will  do  an  average  ironing 

with  no  tired  feeling  or  back  ache.    It  toon 

saves    its    cost    in    labor,  time,    health  and 
satisfaction. 

Write   for    nam.'    of  nnr    looal    dealer, 
in  Daj  FRRR  I  ItlAl,  Offer  and  Catalog. 

AMERICAN   IRONING   MACHINE  CO. 

567.  168  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 
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other    men    tried    the    same    thing.      This 
meant  more  thought  for  the  Punston  trio. 

Finally,  as  the  writer  says: 

We  had  seen  both  ways  of  passing  Miles 
("anon,  one  requiring  four  days  and  the 
other  two  minutes.  We  three  looked  al 
each  other  in  an  inquiring  sort  of  way, 
and  then  without  a  word  walked  down  to 
where  the  Nunc;/  Hanks  was  mooiv  I 
against  the  bank.  All  took  their  planes, 
kneeling  and  facing  the  bow,  McConnell 
in  the  stern,  Mattern  amidships,  and  1 
forward.  The  oars  were  placed  on  board 
and  each  of  ns  used  an  ordinary  canoe- 
paddle.  1  must  confess  that  1  never  felt 
sicker  in  my  life  than  as  we  shoved  away 
from  the  shore  and  steered  for  the  entrance. 
It  was  all  over  so  quickly  that  we  hardly 
knew  how  it  happened.  Barely  missing 
the  big  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon, 
the  boat  started  on  its  wild  ride.  The 
walls  seemed  to  fairly  fly  past  us,  and  after 
starting  we  heard  a  cheer  from  the  rocks 
above,  but  did  not  dare  look  up.  By 
frantic  paddling  we  kept  in  the  middle  and 
off  from  the  cation  walls.  The  sensation 
was  akin  to  that  of  riding  a  bucking 
bronco*.  There  was  not  a  dry  spot  on 
one  of  us  when  we  got  through,  and  the 
boat  had  taken  on  so  much  water  that  she 
nearly  foundered  before  we  could  bail  her 
out.  But  a  great  weight  was  off  our  minds, 
for  Miles  Canon,  more  than  all  other 
things,  is  dreaded  by  Yukon  travelers. 
Including  those  lost  in  1894,  an  even  dozen 
of  men  have  had  their  boats  swamped 
or  crusht  like  egg-shells  against  the  canon 
walls,  and  not  one  of  them  has  come  alive 
out  of  that  wild  maelstrom  of  water. 
Below  the  canon  the  river  spreads  out  to 
its  normal  width,  but  is  shallow  and  a 
succession  of  rapids.  We  ran  through 
these  for  a  mile,  but,  after  colliding  with 
boulders  and  ice-cakes  a  dozen  times, 
found  it  altogether  too  interesting,  and 
so  "lined"  the  boat  the  remaining  two 
miles  down  to  the  White  Horse.  Fasten- 
ing a  line  to  the  bow  and  one  to  the  stern, 
we  waded  in  shallow  water  near  shore,  and 
so  could  control  the  speed  of  the  boat,  as 
we  could  not  otherwise  do,  and  prevent 
its  being  crusht. 

Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  White 
Horse,  we  went  into  camp,  landed  all  of 
our  effects  and  spread  them  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  remained  idle  until  the 
next  morning.  These  rapids  are  half  a  mile 
long,  and  the  river  has  its  usual  width  of 
three  hundred  feet  except  in  the  lower 
part,  where  the  stream  contracts  to  about 
thirty  feet,  and  drops  through  a  chute 
for  forty  yards.  We  looked  the  ground 
over  carefully  and  spent  all  of  the  day 
after  our  arrival  in  carrying  the  contents 
of  the  boat  through  the  woods,  depositing 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  We 
determined  to  run  the  now  empty  boat 
through  the  rapids  as  far  as  the  chute, 
instead  of  lining  it.  Realizing  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  stop  where  we 
wanted  to,  McConnell  took  his  station  on 
the  bank  near  the  head  of  the  chute  in 
order  to  take  a  line,  which  we  were  to 
throw  to  him  as  we  passed.  Everything 
worked  smoothly.  Mattern  and  I  steered 
the  boat  through  the  rapids,  and  as  we 
neared  McConnell  1  threw  a  line,  which  he 
(•aught,  and  taking  a  hitch  around  the 
boulder,  brought  us  to  a  rather  sensational 
stop.      In  this  ride  1  seated  myself  in  the 


Here's  Your  Real  Joy  Pipe 

It  Insures  always  a  cool,  dry,  sweet  .moke,  productive  of  the  full 
fragrance  of  your  favorite  tobacco  untainted  l>y  any  foreign  odor 
or  bitter  taste.  Delightful  to  you,  never  offensive  to  others.  It 
cannot  become  "strong,"  or  stale  or  foul,  Im 
cause,  first,  owing  to  its  ingenious  con 
struction  it  is  so  easy  to  clean;  and 
second,  it  is  made  oi  "Condensite," 
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Actual 

Size 


which  is  absolutely 
iiou  -absorbent  —  the 
invention  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Aylsworth,  who  has  been 
or  over  twenty-five  years 
the  chief  consulting  chemist 
ofMr.Thos.A.  Edison. 

TRADE. 


MARK. 


Price  $1.50 


with  Sterling  Silver 
Stem  Band,  as  shown 
in  illustration  above, 
packed  in  handsome  box.  With  Sterling  Silver 
Hands  on  both  stem  and  bowl,  and  best  Quality 
plush-lined  genuine  leather  covered  casrt,  pipe 
and  case  complete,  $3.75.  Other  mountings, 
in  gold,  from  $6  to  $25.  If  your  dealer  ' an not 
supply  you,  send  us  $1.50  for  a  HARDR'GHT 
by  parcel  post.  Your  money  back  if  not  entirely 
satisfied. 

As  shown  below,  when  the  juices  and  nicotine 
collect  in  the  space  under  fire  bowl,  they  drain 
off  naturally  by  simply  removing  stem  or  un- 
screwing bowl.  They  cannot  get  into  the  tin- 
bowl,  hence  tobacco  combustion 
is  complete,  resulting  in  a 
tine,  dry,  perfect  ash. 


Play  Golf? 

Improve  Your  Game!  ;?**5££ 

Players  using  the  HARDRIGIIT  Driver-Head 
report  that  it  drives  from  15  to  25  yards  farther 
than  a  wooden  head.  It  is  made  of  "Condensite," 
is  entirely  non-absorbent,  takes  and  maintains 
a  natural  polish,  and  will  not  chip  or  split.  Equal  in 
resiliency  to  ivory,  but,  unlike  a  mere  ivory  facing, 
it  is  equivalent  to  a  solid  ivory  head.  Price  £5,  fitted 
with  brass  toe  plate  and  best  quality  clean 
grained  hickory  shaft  and  leather  hand 
grip,  or  $3.50  for  Head  only. 


Money 
Refund- 
ed if  not 
Satisfactory 


Only  3  Pieces 


Hardright   Shaving   Brushes  are  guaranteed 
forever  against  bristles  coming  out. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklets 

Hardman  &  Wright,  Belleville,  N.  J. 
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"My  lawn  never 
looked  so  fine" 

writes  a  user  of  Calcium-Humus  from  the  far 
south.  "The  spots  that  were  burnt  brown 
this  time  last  year  are  now  a  perfect  green — 
which  stands  out  brightly  against  all  sur- 
rounding lawns." 

Protect  your  lawn  now  against  summer  sun. 
Unlike  manure  and  the  raw  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, 

CALCIUM -HUMUS 

can  be  used  advantageously  in  summer 
weather.  Gives  quicker  results  because  nature 
had  perfectly  blended  the  constituent  ele- 
ments over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Our  Free  Booklet  L  tells  how  to  get  best  lawn 
results  with  least  work  and  worry.  Includes 
also  full  data  on  our  offer  of  prizes  for  new 
uses  of  CALCIUM-HUMUS. 

Write  for  this  booklet  today 

MARYLAND  CALCIUM  -  HUMUS  CO. 
804  Penn  Square  Building,  Philadelphia 

Deposit,  Pope's  Creek,  Md. 
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Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 

50d 


Light,  cool,  easy 
shoulder-comfort 

"Satisfaction 
or  money  back" 


Be  sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  C.  A.  Edgartoa  Mfg.  Co. ,  Soirlej,  Mass. 


Send  FOHTHisFREE  Book/ 

onLooseLeafRecoriI(eepin^7     ^ 


A  MOORE  LOOSE  LEAF 
RECORD  BOOK 

is  a  perfect,  quick — easy  record-keeping  system 
understood  at  glance 


THIS  BOOK 


Beats  (ardSystems 


For  all  business  and  factory  purposes 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Special  record  outfits  for  professional  men 

Sketches  FREE  to  meet  any  condition 

Ask  us  about  our  new  size  binder — 11x8}-^  in. — $1.50 

Special  made  to  order  sheets  and  binders  a  specialty 


[Moore'sModernMethods 


contains  160  pages  illustrating  and  describing  the  most 
popular  forms  used  in  business,  factory,  professional 
and  educational  offices — complete  information  on  install- 
ing properly  and  maintaining  easily  and  correctly  a 
Loose  Leaf  System  for  any  purpose — Our  Catalog, 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS,  sent 

CD  J7  P  to  anybody  who  writes  for  it  on  his 
1  IyJLEj  own  or  his  firm's  business  stationery 
JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORP.,  881  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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When  You  MUST 
Stop  Your  Car 

Every  day  you  drive  you  face  situations 
demanding  that  you  stop  your  car  quickly — 
and  safely.  You  face  emergencies — dangers 
— had  comers;  railroad  crossings;  steep  down- 
grades; fool  drivers  you  meet. 

Hence,  you  must  rely  on  your  brakes. 
You  trust  them  with  your  life.  They  must 
work.  That  means  that  the  brake  lining 
must  be  dependable  always  —  until  paper- 
thin.      Such  is 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSED 

Brake   Lining— 100% 

Most  of  the  foremost  automobile  makers 
equip  with  100%  Thermoid.  They  do 
their  best  to  protect  you.  Do  as  much  for 
yourself  by  demanding  Thermoid  always. 

Here  are  some  of  the  leading  cars  equipped 
with  100%  Thermoid: 

Peerless,  American,  Lozier,  Locomobile, 
White,  Marmon,  National,  Simplex,  Olds- 
mobile,  Stutz,  Fiat,  Apperson. 

Our  Guarantee : 

Thermoid  will  make  good — 

or  nve  will, 

THERMOID  RUBBER  CO, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Not  affected  by  hc»t, 

oil,   water,    fraaolitic, 

Dor  dirt. 


20  Days*  Trial  on  Your  Motor 
A  Remarkable  Device ! 

The  McCormick 
Power  Plug 

Replaces  the  spark  plug 

Transforms  the  ordinary  energy  from 
battery  or  magneto  into  a  flood  of  high 
frequency  sparks.  By  instantaneous 
and  complete  combustion  it  maintain  . 
full  power  strokes  in  the  engine. 
Solid  surface  electrodes  do  away  with 
burning,  displacement  or  adjustment 
of  wire  points.  Thousands  of  enthusi- 
astic users.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
ou  a  set  by  insured  parcels  po  tf  r20days' 
trial  on  your  machine.  Asaboi  rmcan 

heck  or  money  order  at  $2.00  for  ea  hPowei 

Plug  ■  ill  srin/  it  I'tu  I-  if  you  tire  tit'/  in  firry 

uay  satisfied.    Stat  1  model  of  car. 

Mccormick  mfg.  co. 

206  McCormick  Blclrj.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


stern  of  the  bout  with  the  kodak  and  tried 
to  make  a  snap  shot  of  the  rapids  as  we  ran 
them,  but  was  so  excited  that  three  of  the 
four  exposures  were  on  the  sky,  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
boat;  but  of  the  successful  one  I  am  not  a 
little  proud. 

The  rest  of  the  way  the  going  was  com- 
paratively easy.  Through  Lake  Lebarge 
and  down  that  section  of  the  Yukon  | 
frequently  known  as  Lewes  [liver  they 
continued,  on  past  Selkirk  and  Reliance 
and  smaller  Indian  camps  to  Forty  Mile 
Creek,  where  the  party  disbanded.  The 
other  men  started  off  prospecting,  leaving 
Funston  to  make  his  observation  in  that 
neighborhood,  working  slowly  northward. 
They  had  been  just  forty-two  days  on  the 
journey  from  the  "outside,"  at  something 
like  an  average  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  a 
day. 


CAPTURING  MEXICO   WITH   A 
CAMERA 

"  OATTLE  hysteria"  is  a  disease  which 
■'— '  has  no  cure.  All  army  officers  know 
it  and  fear  it,  for  once  it  has  appeared  in 
the  ranks  it  is  almost  certain  to  spread  with 
lightning-like  contagion  and  may,  if  not 
immediately  controlled,  turn  a  whole  dis- 
ciplined army  into  utter  rout.  In  Mexico, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  this  ail- 
ment is  very  well  known  indeed,  and  the 
commanders  have  a  way  of  taking  extreme 
precautions  against  it.  For  instance,  any 
correspondents  or  photographers  marching 
with  the  armies  are  liable  to  be  put  to  sud- 
|  den  and  inconvenient  tests  to  prove  their 
courage  and  consequent  immunity  from 
hysteria.  The  story  is  told  of  one  man, 
Sherman  Martin,  formerly  a  photographer 
for  The  Evening  Sun,  and  now  a  motion- 
picture  "correspondent"  for  the  Universal 
Film  Corporation,  who  was  filming  the 
rebels  at  Chihuahua  before  the  Torreon 
campaign.  A  returned  fellow  operator  re- 
lated the  incident: 

At  target  practise  in  an  artillery  cuartel 
in  Chihuahua  Martin  was  delegated  to  keep 
score.  With  a  piece  of  chalk  he  marked  the 
shots  scored  by  the  contestants.  While  the 
young  photographer  stood  at  the  adobe 
wall  in  front  of  the  targets  chalking  up  the 
hits,  several  crack  shots  among  Villa's 
officers  blazed  away,  cracking  the  plaster 
on  all  sides  of  the  young  American  and  fairly 
outlining  his  form  in  bullet-holes  on  the 
bare  adobe. 

Without  daring  to  turn  around  or  to 
shift  his  position,  Martin  waited  until  the  fu- 
sillade had  ceasel,  and  then,  taking  his 
piece  of  black  chalk,  smilingly  traced  his 
own  outline  on  the  adobe  wall  by  drawing 
the  chalk  from  bullet-mark  to  bullet-mark. 
The  young  American's  nerve  under  the 
test  marked  him  out  for  special  favors 
thereafter. 

Further  adventures  of  Mr.  Martin  give 
a  glimpse  of  the  movie-man's  life  in  active 

service  at   the  front.     We  read: 

The    first    real    engagement    occurred   at 


Ready     Rolled 

Tobacco]) 

"It    Took    Us    70 
Years  to  Make  It' 


You  have  smoked  many  tobaccos  orig- 
inated by  the  Pattersons.  You  have  found 
themgood.  Now,  won'tyoutry  "Whip," 
our  latest  blend — our  masterpiece — the 
culmination  of  70  years'  experience  in 
blending  smoking  tobaccos? 

We  believe  "Whip"  is  the  best  smok- 
ing tobacco  ever  blended.  Fifty  ye 
ago  my  father  introduced  the  mellow 
Hut  ley  leaf  as  a  pipe  tobacco.  And  it 
was  we  Pattersons  that  first  produced 
smoking  tobaccos  without  "the  bite" — 
that  first  produced  the  ready-rolled  style 
of  tobacco  now  so  popular. 

We  bedieve  that  "Whip"  is  as  notable 
an  achievement  as  any  ever  scored  by  the 
Patterson  family. 

"Whip"  is  milder  than  any  tobacco 
you  ever  smoked — so  mild  that  you  can 
smoke  it  all  day  and  night — so  fragrant 
and  satisfying  that  you  will  want  to  keep 
your  pipe  going  all  the  time — so  bland 
and  gentle  that  there  is  never  a  bite  at 
your  tongue  or  a  tickle  of  your  throat, 
no  matter  how  much  you  smoke. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  one-ounce  can  of 
"Whip"  at  5c,  or  a  two-ounce  can  at 
10c,  and  you  can  prove  the  wonderful 
smoking  qualities  of  "Whip."  It  is  also 
put  up  in  handsome  Pottery  Patented  Self- 
Moistening  Pound  Humidors. 

Or  you  can  place  the  burden  of  proof 
on  me.  Drop  me  a  postcard,  mention  the 
name  of  your  dealer  and  I'll  send  you  an 

OUNCE    CAN    FREE 

It  took  the  Pattersons  70  years  to  produce  a  to- 
bacco like  "Whip."  So  you  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  other  smoking  tobaccos  far  behind  "Whip" 
in  improved  smoking  qualities,  since  their  makers 
are  so  many  years  behind  us  in  experience.  Hut  try 
"Whip"  and  learn  how  enjoyable  a  pipe  really  is. 
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Pres't. 


Patterson     Bros.     Tobacco     Co.,     Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Also  makers  of  "Queed" — the  big  2J  oz.  10c. 
tin — a  little  stronger  than  "Whip"  and  a  little  bet- 
ter than  most  2  oz.  10c.  tobaccos. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved."  no  lacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


WEIGHS    ONLY    15  POUNDS 


Telescope  Cot  Bed 
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GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 
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Bermejillo,  and  thereafter  for  twelve  clays 
the  camera  men  and  correspondents  were 
under  fire.  At  Yermo  the  mountains  como 
close  to  the  railroad  tracks,  and  El  Nino 
presented  an  excellent  target.  Martin  for 
five  days  was  helpless  from  mountain  fever, 
and  once,  for  a  thirty-hour  stretch,  war  cor- 
respondents and  photographers  were  with- 
out food  or  water.  During  the  twelvo  days 
of  the  Yermo-Torreon  engagement  Martin, 
Roberts,  and  Turner  lived  on  tortillas  and 
rain-water. 

Martin  when  he  recovered  from  his  fever 
had  numerous  narrow  escapes.  When  going 
up  the  track  at  Torreon  with  several  Con- 
stitutionalist soldiers,  the  party  heard  the 
screech  of  a  shell  and  immediately  threw 
themselves  flat  on  their  faces  between  the 
rails.  One  soldier  who  was  not  as  quick  as 
the  rest  had  his  leg  nipt  off  as  clean  as  if  a 
razor  had  done  it. 

When  traveling  over  the  desert  country 
Martin  carried  only  about  1,200  feet  of 
film.  The  motion-picture  machine  he  car- 
ried on  his  back  after  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  transport  it  on  a  burro  and  still  keep 
it  in  good  order.  In  the  desert  dust,  with 
the  left  wing  of  Villa's  army  at  Torreon, 
Martin  set  up  his  camera  only  to  hear,  a 
moment  later,  a  sound  like  the  ripping  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  which  was  followed  by 
a  shrill  whine. 

The  young  photographer  knew  without 
being  told  that  the  Federal  Hotchkiss  and 
Colt  automatics  had  opened  up,  and  without 
delay  he  threw  himself  headforemost  into  a 
ditch.  Mesquite  barbs  an  inch  long  closed 
about  the  young  man's  body  and  held  him 
in  a  grip  of  iron,  so  that  every  move  was 
torture.  It  required  half  an  hour's  work 
for  Martin  to  release  himself,  and  for  weeks 
thereafter  the  young  man  was  kept  busy 
anointing  himself. 

Martin  and  Major  Malachi  of  Villa's  ar- 
tillery corps  were  proceeding  through  a 
street  in  Gomez  Palacio  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  adobe  houses  when  in  crossing  a  street 
a  contact  shell  struck  within  ten  feet  of 
them.  It  was  most  remarkable,  but  neither 
the  men  nor  their  mounts  were  scratched. 
Major  Malachi,  a  veteran  of  a  dozen  cam- 
paigns, remarked  afterward  that  he  never 
had  a  narrower  escape  from  death. 

Martin  was  last  heard  from  at  Paredo,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Saltillo.  After  the 
eleven-day  operations  at  San  Pedro  he  re- 
turned to  El  Paso.  When  his  films  were 
safe  on  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Martin  returned  to  Torreon  in  time  to  join 
Villa's  forces  for  the  attack  on  Saltillo, 
where  he  now  is. 

But  not  all  Mr.  Martin's  adventures  have 
been  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  has  won 
favor  as  well  among  the  civilians,  both 
those  of  the  sombrero  and  of  the  mantilla, 
and  has  proved  himself  an  exceedingly  ver- 
satile gringo.  On  one  occasion  he  took 
personal  charge  of  a  bull-fight  and  out- 
matadored  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mex- 
ican fighters.  It  happened  on  Hidalgo 
day,  an  occasion  celebrated  all  over  Mex- 
ico with  such  sports  as  cock-fights,  bull- 
fights, horse-racing,  and  so  on.  Thousands 
were  gathered  in  the  arena  at  Chihuahua, 
several  of  the  milder  events  of  the  bull- 
fight had  been  applauded  vociferously,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  rising.     It 


TRADE    MARK   REG.    U.S.  PAT.  OFT 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

A  Champion  Bait  Caster!  ^^ 

Carry  a  "  BRISTOL"  Rait  Casting  Rod  No.  33  on  your  week-end  trips.     Perfectly 
balanced.    Tough,  and  durable,  but  full  of  flexibility.    A  joy  to  cast  with  it.    Weighs 
about  8  oz.  and  comes  in  six  lengths,  4  to  6jft.     All   agate   guides    and  an  oil  ■  1 
top   which   insures   a   free  running  line.     Satin  nickel   trimming.     Cork,   douM' 
grip  handle  and  adjustable  linger  hook.     The  smallest  size,  when  taken  apart, 

ready  for  your  grip,  is  only   16  inches. 
Price  Si 2.00. 


Bait  Casting  Rod  Xo.  30  is 
another  popular  one.      It  has  the   right 
swinjr.  hang  and  durability,     Lie  ,ant  for  wrist  or  bait 
casting,  or  for  accuracy  and  distance  casting.     Fitted  with  agate 
casting  tip,  narrow  a^ate  castint;  guide  and  two  improved  casting  guides. 
New  type,  good-grip,  double  cork  h  uidle.     Finger  hook  attached.  frice  $10.00. 
All  "  BRISTOLS"  are  made  from  the  finest  clock-spring  steel,  tempered 
in  oil,  and  guaranteed  for  three  years.    We  make  a  "  BRISTOL  "  for  every 
kind  of  fishing. 


FREE— NEW  CATALOGUE 

describes  and  illustrates  all  "BRISTOLS."    Make   your  selection.    If 
dealer  cannot  supply  your  wants,  write  us  and  we  will  take  care  of  you. 
for  catalogue  at  once. 

Only  genuine  agates  used  on  "  BRISTOL"  RODS 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

42  Horton  Street  Bristol,  Conn. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:     PHIL.  B.   BEKEART    CO.,  717    Market    St.. 

San  Francisco.  Cal 


Renew    your   sidelight* 
with  EDISON  MAZDAS 


Lamps  that  last  longer 


— lamps  built  not  only  for  brilliance  but  for  reliability 

— are   marked  with  this   name — EDISON  MAZDA 

Automobile  Lamps. 

It  is  your  guarantee  that  back  of  every  detail  there  lies  the 
unrivalled  EDISON  experience  of  making  over  500  million  in- 
candescent lamps  and  the  world-wide  research  of  "MAZDA 
Service." 

These  are  the  lamps  used  in  equipping  over  40  leading  cars, 
and  for  renewals  everywhere  by  owners  of  cars,  motorboats  and 
motorcycles. 

You  get  these  lamps  wherever  you  see  an  EDISON  Agency 
or  Service  Station  sign.  You  can  get  a  complete  set — all  packed 
in  this  handy  little  lamp-chest.  And  by  keeping  this  chest  always 
filled  with  new  EDISON  MAZDAS,  you  protect  yourself  against 
emergencies  and  insure  maximum  efficiency  from  your  lighting 
system. 

Be  sure  the  MAZDA  lamps  you  buy  bear  the  name  EDISON 


A  complete  set  of  EDISON 
MAZDAS  for  your  car— h-  ad- 
lights,  sidelights,  spe-dem't  r 
and  taillights — can  be  had  packed 
in  this  handy  little  chest. 


EDISON   LAMP  WORKS 


OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

General  Sales  Office,  Harrison.  N.J. 


COMPANY 

Agencies  Everywhere 
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The  Varnish 
Food 


YOU  will  find  that 
O-C  e  tin  r  brings 
out  the  beauty  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood 
and  gives  a  lasting 
lustrr.  Use  it  the 
O-Cedar  Polish  Way. 
Follow  the  directions 
on  the  bottle. 

^■X  V^Polish 

cleans  as  it  polishes  and 
gives  a  hard,  dry,  dur- 
able lustre  that  does 
not  get  gummy  or  col- 
lect dust. 

Your  polish  mop  should 
be  renewed  with 

fVStlar 

^^  V^Polish 

for  it  combines  freely 
with  water  and  permits 
you  to  easily  and 
()  u  i  c  k  1  y  wash  clean 
and  renew  your  mop. 
() -Cedar  Polish  is  sold 
by  all  grocers,  drug- 
gists, hardware  and 
department  stores  in 
convenient  sizes,  25c 
to  8-2. .50.  Any  dealer 
will  return  your  money 
if  you  are  not  de- 
lighted with  O-Cedar. 

Channel!  Chemical  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Channel!  Chemical  Co., 

Ited 
TORONTO,   CAN. 


lO€fe^ 


The  0  Cedar  Polish  Way 


Pour  on  O-Cedor 

Polish.      JM 


£  '  ~*~  do  over  the 

i': "■■■•  surface 


Polish  with  a 

dry  cloth 


Cct  Our  Free  Booklet 
on  the  Perfection  of 


l\T)Kln 

Ml   I  niton   Building 


I'ii  I  -.burgh.  Pa. 


'39©^^ 


System 


.  HOME        WATER       WORKS 
Sjxty  Days  Trial.    Other 
•izet  at  low,  for  hand  'or   i 
power.  Write  for  new  way   I 
Selling  Plan  36  do  it  now  * 
SIMPLEX   WATER  WORKS,  a.u 


A  bard-,  drv  Jastre, 
£:£  not  (fummy  or  ntlcky. 
V\;  V  bringing  out  the  beauty 
***       of  the  gralu. 


Auditorium  Acoustics 

In 'hundreds  of  auditoriums' 
looms,  eti  .    ii    is  dilncull   to  beau   oi  be   heard.      Such 
be  remedied,  or  entirely  prevented,  in  buildings 
undergoing  construction.     We  will  gladly  send   you  out 

20  page  booklet  which  tells  -'II  al I 

improvements. 

"'  JACOB  MAZER  COMPANY  I"';,':.:;.,, 


was  about  this  time  that  the  "only  Ameri- 
can matador"  took  an  unexpected  ahan 
the  proceedings,  as  follows: 

While  Luis  Leon,  the  famous  Chihuahua 
matador,  was  playing  with  an  especially 
ferocious  bull  which  the  picadons  had 
worked  up  into  a  fury  with  their  barbs. 
Martin  leapt  the  bull-ring  railing  and  chased 
the  bull  around  the  ring  with  his  motion- 
picture  camera.  Leon  stood  aghasl  at 
Martin's  daring,  while  the  arena  went  wild. 
Society  women,  who  graced  the  boxes 
!  of  honor  in  all  their  finery,  leaned  into  the 
ring  waving  their  mantillas  as  Martin 
reeled  off  foot  after  foot  of  "hot-action 
stuff."  The  men  threw  their  sombreros 
into  the  ring  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  gold-weighted  sky-pieces  might 
be  worthless  after  the  bull  had  finished 
trampling  them. 

That,  night  a  full  Mexican  orchestra,  in- 
cluding harps,  guitars,  and  mandolins,  sere- 
naded Martin  in  his  hotel,  the  Robinson 
House.  Pretty  Mexican  girls  walked  by  in 
twos  and  threes  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
daring  young  photographer.  Later  in  the 
evening  Leon  himself  called,  with  a  number 
of  citizens,  to  present  a  stuffed  bull's  head 
as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  Martin's 
valor.  For  two  weeks  thereafter  and  until 
Martin's  departure  for  Torreon  Luis  Leon 
daily  paid  his  respects  at  the  hotel  in 
ceremonious  Castilian  fashion. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Contrariwise. — Mrs.  Beat —  '  Tell  the 
gentleman  I'm  not  receiving  to-day.  Nora." 

New  Maid — "  But  he  ain't  deliverin', 
mum;  he's  collectin'  !"  —Puck. 

Unchanged.  -  Wife  —  "  Everything  is 
getting  higher." 

Husband— "Oh.  I  don't  know.  There's 
your  opinion  of  me  and  my  opinion  of 
you,  and  the  neighbors'  opinion  of  both  of 
us." — Crescent. 


Expectancy. — Old  Man — "  What  are 
you  fishing  for,  sonny?" 

Sonny — "  Snigs." 

Old  Man— "What  are  snigs?" 

Sonny  '  I  don't  know;  1  ain't  never 
caught  any  yet."  —Birmingham  Age  Herald. 


Q.  E.  D.— "  Willie."  said  the  teacher. 
"give  ttie  three  proofs  that  the  world  is 
actually  round." 

"  Yes'm,"  said  Willie,  cheerfully;  "  the 

book    says    so,  you    say    so.   and    ma    says 
so." — Ladies*  Home  Journal. 


"  Fifty-Fifty."— "  I  think 
ask  those  new  people  next 
dinner  wit  li   us   to-night." 

"  What  for?" 

Well,     the    butcher,     by 
their   meat    order   here,   and    it    seems  onl\ 
fair."      Life. 


William.    I'll 
door    to    take 


mistake,    left 


Never  Do  This.  "India,  my  boy."  said 
an  Englishman  to  a  friend  on  his  arrival  at 
Calcutta,  "  is  just  the  finest  climate  under 

the  sun.  but  a  lot  of  young  fellows  come  out 
here,  and  they  drink  and  they  eat.  and 
tlic\  drink  and  t  In  •>  die.  and  I  hen  they 
write  home  to  their  friends  a  pack  o'  lies 
and  say  it's  the  climate  that  has  killed 
them."     Sacred  Heart  Review. 


The  POMPEIAN  Tin 
Keeps  Out  All  Light! 

Light  is  NOT  ^ood  for  Olive 
OIL  Light  Spoils  it, — and  Air 
M'Oils  it.  That's  why  you 
should  buy  (.Hive  Oil  in  a 
Light-Proof  Package.  That  is 
why  you  should  buy  Olive  Oil 
in  a  Sealed  Package.  ALL  the 
Tastiness  and  Goodness  of  the 
ripe  Olives  is  retained  in  the 
Dainty,  Air-Tight,  Liplu- 
I'roof   POMPEIAN    PACKAGE. 

Order  "The  Olive  Oil  with 
the    Fruity    Flavor." 

Half   Pints   25c  Pints   50e 

FULL  MEASURE  GUARANTEED  BY  US 

I'  It  B  B    —    lfi-page     book     of 
tempting   Salad-Recipes.     Ask 

your  dealer  for  it  or  write  us. 

POMPEIAN   CO.,  Inc., 
Washington,   D.  C. 


POMPEIAN  °bW 


Genuine  "Edwards. 
Ready-made,  fire-proof 
garages.  Quickly  set  up 
any  place.  Direct-from- 
factory  prices  —  $49.50 
and  up.  Postal  brings 
illustrated  64-page  catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co..    337-3S7  Eggleston  AT.,Cincinniti.O. 


A  Good  Bookcase 
_,  for  ike  price  of  a  good  book! 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 


Our  n i •«  "  Dnlven  il  vf    le  '  combines  n  pleasing,  endnr* 
Ing  design,  with   latest    practical    Improvements  in       n 

struction.     Adiipted  r»r  hon r  office  library;  beaut  if  nil} 

Rnishcd  In  SOLID  OAK  with  IIOH-tlliidlllg,  disappear; 
Inn  - 1 ass  doom,  .ii  £1.70  per  section \  top  and  bi  se.  SI  '.  > 
eucfa  ili''  urentesl  value  mi  have  everoflVred,  On  or- 
Hers  amounting  «c    pilj    frrlulil: 

m    equalized   to   extreme   Western   States.     Other 
styles  and  trades  al  adiaglj   low  prices.    I.und- 

strom  Bookcases  tire  endorsed  ■  >>  over 
nitj  thousnad  users.  Bold  only  direct 
from  oar  factors  it  a  considerable  *nv. 
Ins  to  >  on.    Write  for  onr  new  catalog  >>■>  28. 


iJ75 


The  C.  J.  I.undslrom  Mfg.  Co..  Little  Fill*.  N.Y. 
'    Sectional    I  iti'l  Piling  Csbinstl 

Bran  t'ity 
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Wires  Crossed —Parson  (in  a  way- 
ward moment) — "  We  will  now  sin^  hymn 
number  two  six  three  Madison." — Judge. 


Well  Won. — "I  got  this  cup  for  running." 
"  Whoja  boat?" 

"The    owner    and     six     policemen." 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


Timely  Aid. — The  Chaperon — "  Young 
man,  you  have  your  arm  around  that 
young  lady's  waist." 

The  Young  Man. — "Thanks!  I've 
been  trying  to  find  the  spot  all  evening, 
but  with  these  new  gowns  a  fellow  hardly 
knows  where  he's  at." — I'uck. 


Repartee. — Old  Scotchwoman — "  The 
last  steak  I  got  frae  ye  I  could  hae  soled 
ma  boots  wi'  it." 

Butcher — "  And  why  did  ye  no  dae 
it?  " 

Woman — "  So  I  wid  if  I  could  hae  got 
the  pegs  tae  gang  through  it." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Not  the  Same. — The  Washington  Star 
credits  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor  with  this 
criticism  of  a  novelist  who  began  with 
promise  and  became  a  "best  seller  ": 

"  How  did  he  start  in  to  write?" 

"  WTith  a  wealth  of  thought." 

"  And  how  has  he  kept  on?" 

"  With  a  thought  of  wealth." 


Choral  Repartee. — Once  in  a  while  the 
choirs  do  get  back  at  the  minister,  as,  for 
example,  in  a  Connecticut  church  the 
other  Sunday  morning.  The  minister 
announced,  just  after  the  choir  had  sung 
its  anthem,  as  his  text,  "  Now  when  the 
uproar  had  ceased."  But  the  singers 
bided  their  time  patiently,  and  when  the 
sermon  was  over,  rose  and  rendered  in 
most  melodious  fashion  another  anthem 
beginning,  "  Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
after  sleep . " — Congregationalist. 


Veracity. — A  farmer  in  the  country  last 
autumn  gave  a  job  to  a  seedy-looking 
individual  who  had  applied  to  him,  and 
who  assured  him  that  he  never  got  tired. 
When  the  employer  went  to  the  field  where 
he  had  put  the  tramp  to  work,  he  found 
the  latter  lolling  on  his  back  under  a  tree. 

"  What  does  this  mean?  "  asked  the 
employer.  "  I  thought  you  were  a  man 
who  never  got  tired?  " 

"  I  don't,"  calmly  responded  the  tramp. 
"  This  doesn't  tire  me." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 


Obedient  Willie. — The  teacher  wanted 
some  plums  in  order  to  give  an  object- 
lesson  during  school  hours,  and,  calling  one 
of  the  small  boys,  she  gave  him  ten  cents 
and  dispatched  him  to  the  fruit-stand  down 
on  the  corner. 

"  Before  you  buy  the  plums,  Willie," 
she  cautioned,  "  you  had  better  pinch  one 
or  two  to  make  sure  they  are  ripe." 

Little  Willie  flitted  away.  Soon  he 
came  back  and  smilingly  put  the  bag  on 
the  teacher's  desk. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Willie,"  said  the 
teacher,  taking  up  the  bag.  "  Did  you 
pinch  one  or  two  as  I  told  you  to  do?  " 

"  Did  I?  "  was  the  gleeful  response. 
"  I  pinched  the  whole  bagful,  and  here's 
your  ten  cents." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


If  Women 
Were  Guardians 
Public  Safety 


T-JOW  many  scenes  such  as  this  would  occur?     Over  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  destructive  fires  in  this  country   are  discovered  in  their  in- 
cipiency — while  they  are  in  the  vital-five-minute  stage. 

If  women  were  guardians  of  public  safety,  how  many  buildings  would 
lack  the  simple  means  of  extinguishing  a  fire  during  the  vital-five-minute 
period — that  critical  period  before  the  pre  department  is  brought  into  action; 
Every  ten  minutes  a  $5,000  home — or  $5,000  worth  of  home  property 
— is  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States — due  chiefly  to  man 's  pro- 
crastination in   providing   an   extinguisher  of  incipient 
fires — efficient,  easily  operated  and  of  convenient  size. 

Write  for  "The  Vital  Five  Minutes"  today.  We 
•would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  home  fire  pro- 
tection—  and   Pyrene 

"THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 
KNOWN." 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Brass  and  Nickel-Plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  are  the  only  one-quart  fire  extinguishers  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  of  Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Alton 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Dulnth 

Fargo,  N.  D. 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

Norfolk 


Phoenix 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 


Oklahoma  City   San  Antonio 
Philadelphia        York,  Neb. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  GORHAM  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

Distributors  for  Canada:  MAY-OATWAY  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Toronto 

Distributors  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent: 

THE  PYRENE  CO.,  Ltd.,  19-21  Great  Queen  Street,  London.  W.  C. 


HOME 

TO  THE 


'  \ 


All  sizes  at 
your  deal- 
ers or  send 
for  catalog. 


A  Ready  Built 
Sleeping  Porch 

A  breakfast,  sewing,  reading 
room  ornursery.  That's  what 
your  porch  will  be  when  equip- 
ped with  these  modern  slat- 
fabric  shades.  In  effect,  they 
add   a  room  to  your   house. 


NO-WHIP  PORCH  SHADES 

i  permit  you  to  see  out,  prevent  others 

1  seeing  in — can't   flap    in    the    wind, 

multi-adjustable,  decorative,  efficient. 

THE   AEROSHADE  CO. 

3»30akland  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Use    "  Mum  "    after  the  bath 

"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

the     snow-white,   disappearing 
cream  which  gently 

neutralizes  the  odors 
of  perspiration 

as    they   occur   and   preserves    the 
freshness  of  the  bath. 

"Mum"  does  not  check  perspira- 
tion; that  would  be  harmful. 
"Mum"  is  a  great  comfort. 

25c  at  drug-  and  department-stores 
"Mum"  Mfg  Co    1106   Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 
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The  Lawyer  and  the 
M£TflPAVNE 


li'i'Hl  3 


INVESTMENTS  ANT3  E3NANCE 


Come  back  from  Court  at  4  o'clock, 
your  brain  full  of  ideas  and  your 
notebook  full  of  memoranda.  If  you 
dictate  to  a  stenographer  she  is  just 
about  ready  to  go  home  when  you 
are  ready  to  start  dictating.  The 
result  is  that  you  dictate  too  hur- 
riedly, or  keep  your  stenographer 
after  hours,  or  you  put  it  off  until 
morning  and  lose  half  of  the  force 
of  your  dictation. 

Come  back  from  Court  any  time 
you  get  through,  sit  down  to  your 
Dictaphone  and  you  can  talk  the 
words  right  into  it  until  you  are 
through.  Never  mind  where  the 
operator  is.  Never  mind  about  get- 
ting around  early  in  the  morning. 
W  hen  you  get  to  your  desk  again 
everything  that  you  have  dictated 
is  there  in  typewriting  and  ready 
for  you. 

For  this  use  alone  the  Dictaphone 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again. 

THE     DICTAPHONE 

(Colombia  Graphophone  Co.) 

(S..lr  Distributors) 

Suite  1607,  Woolworth  Building,  N.  Y. 

"Your  Day's  Work" — a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you 


I 


The  Human  Side 
of  Investment 

Always  takes  into  account  the  personal 
i  in  umstances  of  each  individual  man 
and  woman.  Let  us  picture,  for  example, 
the  man  who  has  accumulated  funds 
after  years  of  frugality,  or  the  woman 
who  has  inherited  finds  upon  which  she 
is  dependent  for  income.  These  are 
illustrating  where  the  human  ele- 
ment stands  forth  conspii  uonsly,  and 
where  no  man  or  woman  should  fail  to 
approach  an  Investment  house  with  all 
reasonable  frankness,  thereby  placing 
themselves    in    a    position    to  obtain    the 

iperation  of  experts  in  in 
appropriatl  nS.       (hir    Circular 

1307  describe?  several  bond  issues  which 
insider  to  be  suitable-  investments 
for  funds  .  f  tie-  above  character.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  i  opj 
promptly  on  reque 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

43    Exchange  Place,   New  York 
ALBANY     BOSTON      CHICAGO 


I A    "TREMENDOUS    BOOM"     COMING 
FOR  PACIFIC   COAST   FRUIT 

A  WRITER  in  the  New  York  Times  An- 
nalist declares  that  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  have  much  meaning  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  grape  business,  as  well 
a>  tor  the  entire  fruit  industry  of  that 
region.  Because  of  the  canal  it  will  be 
possible  to  ship  fresh  fruit  by  water  with- 
out any  rehandling  in  transit.  From  Cali- 
fornia fruit  orchards  to  markets  in  Europe 
the  distance  is  6,000  miles  or  more,  over 
which  no  transshipments  will  then  be  neces- 
sary. Heretofore,  one  of  the  chief  things 
that  have  kept  American  fruits  out  of  the 
European  market  is  the  sevenfold  handling 
necessary  in  sending  a  box  of  lemons,  or- 
anges, or  apples.  But  when  the  canal  is 
opened  "ships  laden  with  fruit  will  be  able 
to  run  from  port  to  port  with  unbroken 
cargoes,"  rehandling  being  "practically 
eliminated."  It  is  believed  that  American 
fruit  will  then  arrive  in  London  or  Paris  in 
better  condition  than  fruit  now  reaches 
London  and  Paris  from  Spain,  Italy,  or 
northern  Africa.  Hence  Pacific  Coast 
growers  anticipate  "a  tremendous  boom 
in  their  fruit  trade  oversea."  The  writer 
says  further  on  this  interesting  subject: 

"Our  exports  of  oranges,  when  there  is  a 
good  crop  so  there  is  a  surplus  over  what 
we  eat  ourselves,  are  nearly  1,300,000 
boxes,  valued  at  a  little  more  than  $3,300,- 
000.  We  did  not  export  any  lemons  in 
1911,  but  the  year  following  we  shipped 
abroad  44,366  boxes,  and  in  1913  we  ex- 
ported 58,428  boxes,  valued  at  $383,083. 
Of  apples,  green  or  ripe,  we  exported 
nearly  1,500,000  barrels  in  1911.  Two 
years  later  the  number  of  barrels  sent  over- 
seas was  1,920,921,  and  their  value  $7,417,- 
-400.  The  exports  of  dried  apples  in  good 
crop  years  recently  have  been  worth  close 
to  $4,000,000.  Of  prunes — that  great  staple 
dainty  of  the  unwealthy — we  are  now  ex- 
porting not  far  from  100,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  an  item  of  more  than  $5,500,000  an- 
nually. Our  total  fruit  exports,  including 
those  shipped  in  tins,  came  to  nearly  $33,- 
000,000  in  1913. 

"Mere  figures  are  uninteresting  unless 
their  significance  is  grasped.  Take  the 
item  of  lemons,  for  instance.  Our  export 
lemon  trade  has  grown  from  nothing  to 
nearly  $400,000  in  two  years.  Up  to  1913 
our  imports  of  lemons  were  steadily  de- 
creasing, but  ir.  that  year  then  was  a  fail- 
ure of  theCalifornia  crop,  and  they  jumped 
up  again.  The  lemon  crop  of  Sicily  was 
abundant  —about  30  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  average.  But  this  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary gain.  The  California  lemon  is  steadily 
pushing  the  Sicilian  fruit  off  t  lie  American 
market.  With  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
Panama  it  is  predicted  that  the  ship-loads 
of  California  lemons  will  be  landed  in  New 
York  so  cheaply  thai  the  exports  from 
Sicily  to  the  United  States  wiU  diminish  rap- 
idly, and  eventually  cease,  6XOep1  when  the 
crop  fails  here  and  is  abundant  over  there. 
Not,  onlj    that,  but   the   American  lemon 

will  compete  with  the  .Sicilian  even   in  tin 

Italian   markets  when  tlie  shipments  can 
We  made  all  i In-  way  by  water. 

"Years  ago  the  oranges  were  pul   into 
refrigerator-cars   as    soon    as    they    were 

packed.      It   was  BOOIl  seen  that 'this  was  an 

expensive    way   of   cooling   them,    for  the 

fruit   when  it   was  placed  in  the  cats  was  of 


the  temperature  of  the  outer  air — and  the 
orange-picking  and  shipping  season  in  Cal- 
ifornia comes  in  hot  weather.  The  cost  of 
refrigeration  under  these  circumstances 
was  excessive.  Therefore,  great  precoolin^ 
plants  were  established,  buildings  where  a 
t  housand  car-loads  of  fruit  could  be  brought 
down  to  the  proper  shipping  temperature 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  To-day 
trains  of  freight-cars,  already  iced,  are  run 
into  these  great  warehouses  and  loaded,  so 
that  the  fruit  does  not  suffer  the  slightest 
change  in  temperature.  Some  of  these 
preeooling  plants  belong  to  the  railroads 
handling  the  fruit;  others  to  growers' 
associations. 

"It  is  this  incessant  care  that  has  made 
tin  American  orange  famous  wherever  it 
has  been  introduced.  In  England  tin- 
only  complaint  has  been  that  the  supply 
was  insufficient.  There  has  b.een  no  ob- 
jection to  the  rather  high  price— 9  to  12 
cents  each  for  the  California  seedfess  or 
'navel'  orange. 

"In  direct  contrast  to  American  methods 
of  handling  fruit  for  export  are  those 
of  Europe — Sicily,  for  instance.  Italian 
lemons,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  better  shipping 
quality  than  those  from  California.  The 
steamers  that  bring  them  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports  across  the  Atlantic  do  not 
carry  them  in  refrigerated  compartments. 
They  are  put  down  in  the  hold  by  the 
thousands  of  boxes,  but  if  they  are  a  bit 
soft  they  bring  much  sorrow  to  their  con- 
signees when  they  are  unloaded.  Two 
seasons  ago,  owing  to  the  combination  of 
drought  and  heavy  rains  in  Sicily,  the 
fruit  from  there  spoiled  quickly  in  transit. 
This,  however,  did  not  bring  about  any 
change  in  transportation  methods,  altho 
as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  some  cargoes  had 
to  be  thrown  away  on  their  arrival  in  New 
York. 

"In  normal  years  California  lemons 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  population  east  of  there 
use  Sicilian  lemons  for  the  most  part. 
In  1912,  however,  the  tide  of  lemon  ship- 
ments from  California  reached  clear  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
growers  realized  that  even  the  long  and 
expensive  haul  overland  could  not  shut 
them  out  from  competing  with  the  lemons 
that  came  by  the  cheaper  water  route 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

"With  the  narrowing  of  the  cattle- 
ranges  and  the  scant  widening  of  the  grain 
acreage,  America  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  on  its  fruit-supply. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  failure  of  the  fruit 
crops  would  not  have  been  really  serious; 
to-day  it  would  be  a  calamity." 


THE  FIRST  WORK  OF  THE  RESERVE 
BOARD 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  committee  which  was 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  is  expected  soon  to 
pass  out  of  existence.  This  fact  has  led  Tin 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  make  a  presentation 
of  the  early  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
new  hoard.  The  little  work  that  remains 
for  the  organization  committee  comprises 
the  putting  into  operation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  a  portion  of  this  work 
having  been  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mit lee  by  the  end  of  May.  On  this 
subject  and  the  work  of  the  Reserve  Board 
itself  the  writer  saj 
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"When    the    committee    is    finally    dis- 
solved  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  con 
aeetion  with  the  organization  of  the  new 
banking  system  will  terminate.     The  other 

two  members  of  the  committee,  I  he 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  (lie(\>n- 
troller  of  the  Currency,  pass  automatically 
on  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  But 
before  the  organization  committee  passes 
out  of  existence  altogether  as  a  separate 
body,  there  is  yet  some  work  for  it  to  do, 
according  to  the  new  law.  It  is  still 
responsible  for  tho  organization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Tho  next  move 
in  this  matter  is  the  designation  of  five 
banks  to  execute  a  certificate  of  organiza- 
tion, which  duly  is  specifically  delegated  to 
the  organization  committee,  and  not  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  five 
banks  have  yet  to  be  designated.  They 
are  to  be  designated  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  amount  of  capital  stock  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  has  been 
subscribed. 

"The  following  step  is  the  classification 
of  the  member  banks  of  the  districts  into 
three  general  groups,  or  divisions;  but  at 
this  stage  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  for 
the  first  time,  introduces  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  board,  shall 
do  this  classifying,  'or  pending  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  chairman,  the  organiza- 
tion committee  shall  classify  the  member 
banks,  etc'  The  class  'C  directors,  of 
which  one  is  the  chairman,  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

'There  are  about  sixty  specific  instances 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  duties  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
addition  to  such  general  provisions  as 
making  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own 
conduct  and  'exercising  general  super- 
vision' over  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
One  of  the  early  duties  devolving  upon 
the  board  is  to  review  the  organization 
committee's  designation  of  reserve  dis- 
tricts and  the  possible  readjustment  of 
the  same. 

"Among  the  matters  which  will  receive 
the  early  attention  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  following  may  be  cited:  The 
appointment  of  three  members  as  directors 
of  class  'C'  in  each  of  the  twelve  Federal 
Reserve  districts,  inclusive  of  the  chairman, 
who  shall  also  act  as  Federal  Reserve 
Agent:  regulations  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  State  banks;  reconsideration  of 
cities  heretofore  designated  as  reserve  or 
central  reserve  cities,  and .  open  market 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
etc. 

"There  is  yet  another  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Reserve  Bank  Organization 
Committee,  as  provided  in  the  act — that 
is,  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  shall  be  held  in 
Washington  'as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  at  a  date  to  be  fixt 
by  the  Reserve  Bank  Organization  Com- 
mittee.' It  is  probable  that  at  this  meet- 
ing the  formal  transfer  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  organization  committee  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be  made. 
Hence,  the  committee  could  delay  this 
transfer  of  operations  and  duties  until  such 
time  as  it  may  deem  expedient." 

CAUSES  FOR  THE  SMALL  INVESTMENT 
MARKET 

Comment  was  made  in  financial  circles 
on  the  April  output  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  shops  in  Detroit,  this  state- 
ment giving  "a  new  high  record."  The 
output  for  April  was  30,420  complete 
automobiles;  in  March  the  output  was 
28,700;  in  February,  24,600;  in  January, 
23,936.  In  the  seven  months  ending  on 
April     30,    the    Ford     Company     turned 
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Do  dusty  roads 
bother  you? 


T}()N'T  you  often  find  the  fun 
of  a  ride  or  a  walk  through 
the  country  marred  by  the  dust — 
aren't  there  days  when  you  are 
fairly  choked  with  the  clouds 
raised  by  passing  automobiles, 
your  shoulders  white  with  dust, 
your  clothes  all  but  ruined  ? 

And  haven't  you  seen  that  dust 
float  over  the  lawns  into  fine 
homes,  making  the  verandas  un- 
inhabitable and  ruining  costly 
furnishings  ? 

And  did  you  ever  notice  how  rain 
on  a  grade  gullies  out  the  side  of 
the  macadam,  making  it  rough  as 
the  rockv  road  to  Dublin,  neces- 


NVw  York  State  Highway 

Mapleton,  N.  Y. 

Constructed  with  "TarviaX". 


By  way  of  contrast,  how  would 
you  like  to  live  in  a  township  that 
bonds  its  macadam  with  Tarvia  ? 
The  roads  then  are  dustless,  mud- 
less,  smooth — the  air  is  pure  and 
clean — the  adjacent  lawns  green 
and  fresh,  and  you  can  ride  or 
walk  in  comfort. 

What's  the  use  of  paying  taxes  to 
maintain  roadways  that  not  only 
create  a  nuisance  but  don't  stand 
the  stress  of  modern  traffic  ? 

If  your  town  isn't  a  Tarvia  town 
yet,  why  not  get  after  the  local  road 
authorities  till  they  make  it  one  ! 

There's  economy  as  well  as  civic 
beautv  in  tarviated  roads. 


sitating  costly  repairs  ? 

Booklets  regarding  the  Tarvia  treatment  free  on  request. 
BARRETT   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

New  York       Chicago       Philadelphia       Boston       St.  Louis       Kansas  City 

Cleveland     Cincinnati     Minneapolis     Pittsburgh     Seattle      Birmingham 

1'HE    PATERSON    MFG.   CO..    Limited:     Montreal     Toronto     Winnipeg 

Vancouver       St.  John.  N.  B.        Halifax.  N.  S.        Sydney,  N.  S. 


What  really  caused 
the  war  in  Colorado 

OUR  new  Economic  Service  af- 
fords an  intelligent  grasp  of 
conditions  there — and  of  similar  se- 
rious problems  elsewhere.  It  deals 
with  all  the  facts;  points  out  their 
true  significance. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  bulletin. 

Address   Dept.  1 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  United  Slates 

Economic  Offices,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


NOW  ftffi  ^INVESTMENTS 

and  whenever  you  think  about  investments  think  about 

™§  INVESTOR'S 

Pocket  Manual 

272  Pages — Completely  Revised  Each  Month 


FREE  m/NVEJTORf 


Simply  arranged  statistics  and  hisrli  and  low  prices. 
Any  reliable  investment  banker  or  bioker  will,  on  appli- 
cation, gladly  send  you,  without  charge,  a  copy  of 
THE  INVESTOR'S  POCKET  MANUAL  each 
month  as  published.  If,  after  application  to  your  banker 
or  broker,  you  do  n  ot  obtain  a  copy,  send  us  his  name  and 
wewill  send  you  FKEE  a  copy  of  the  current  issue. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PRESS,  124  Front  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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"Yes,  It's  All  Right" 

Those  signals  are  guarding 
us  every  mile  of  the  way.  That's 
why  we're  going  East  on  the 
Route  of  Safety. 

Solid  Pullman  trains  of  superb 
equipment,  including  the 

SUNSET  LIMITED 

Every  Day — No  extra  fare 

California  and  New  Orleans 

Through  the  golden  southwest  with  its 
romance  and  marvelous  scenery,  over  a 
rock  ballasted  roadbed,  protected  by  every 
safeguard. 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

"The  Exposition  Line  1915" 

Oil  burning  locomotives  —  no  cinders  — 
no  dust  —  the  ideal  route  for  spring  and 
summer  travel.     Full  information  at 


NEW  YORK  CITY    SAN  FRANCISCO 
366  Broadway  Hood  Building 


N1.W  ORLEANS 
Metropolitan  Bank 

HiiiMiiii: 


HOUSTON 

Southern  Pacific 
Building 


Agencies    all    over    the    United    States, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Europe 


Two  Glasses  in  One  $  |  R 
For  Price  of  One    *" 

—  hich  and   low  power  — 
ually   good    for  day  and 

nr.  hi  use    distant,  or  near 

view.     ALL  tlie  service  of 
m  ONE. 

Delighted  Army  Man 
s  of 

DHITEbinocms 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  tlirm;  more  than  I  I  rjx 

All  thi  anxious  to  own  a  pair."  —Cto.P.Storm, 

U.S. Army,  Fori  Liscum.  Alaska. 

Price — lis. oo      includes   carrying  case  and  cord. 

Travelers,   Motorists.   Sportsmen,  Theatre-goers — 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  !■    i. 

McINTIRE,  MAC.EE  &  BROWN  CO. 

723  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


|  out  145,000  cars,  all  of  one  model.  As- 
suming that  each  of  these  cars  was  sold 
for  $.">00,  this  output  means  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $70,000,000. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
notes  that  this  outlay  was  "  for  a  com- 
modity which  within  recent  memory  was 
not  in  existence."  As  an  expenditure  for 
one  article  extending  over  only  seven 
months  out  of  twelve,  $70,000,000  is  a 
large  sum  of  money.  It  would  buy  a 
million  or  more  shares  of  dividend-paying 
stocks,  or  "it  would  build  and  equip  a 
railroad."  Many  American  enterprises 
would  pay  for  that  sum  of  money  an 
annual  interest  of  five  or  even  six  per  cent. 

That  the  automobile  has  been  one  cause 
of  high  rates  for  money  and  the  business 
depression  many  writers  have  long  as- 
serted. Some  have  believed  that  the 
country  has  got  into  a  position  where  it 
must  grow  up  to  the  automobile,  so  to 
speak,  just  as  in  former  generations  it  had 
to  grow  up  to  the  railroad — that  is,  it  has 
been  placed  under  the  necessity  of  produc- 
ing sufficient  new  money  to  offset  this  great 
demand  on  existing  capital.  The  writer 
in  The  Evening  Post  says  further  on  this 
subject: 

"There  have  been  various  explanations 
for  the  seeming  reluctance  of  the  invest- 
ing public  in  this  country  and  abroad  to 
purchase  old  securities  of  established 
value  or  new  issues  of  liberal  income 
yield  and  assured  safety.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  investors  are  not  holding  out 
for  still  higher  return  have  all  along 
maintained  that  the  governing  circum- 
stances of  the  money  markets  of  the  day 
were  altogether  peculiar,  and  not  per- 
manent in  character.  War,  armament 
madness,  military  activities,  money-hoard- 
ing, and  oppressive  taxation  abroad; 
extravagance,  labor  demands,  high  com- 
modity prices,  excessive  legislation,  and 
overexpansion  at  home:  to  these  and  other 
things  have  been  ascribed  the  high  rate  of 
investment  return  demanded  by  capital, 
the  accompanying  depression  of  the  se- 
curity markets,  and  the  inability  of  cor- 
porate enterprises  to  obtain  fresh  funds 
at  reasonable  terms  to  further  proposed 
undertakings. 

"In  our  own  country  the  nation-wide 
tendency  to  extravagance  has  had  an 
unmistakably  large  influence.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  finally  it  became  recog- 
nized that  the  automobile  was  an  instru- 
ment of  attraction  for  millions  of  capital 
that  formerly  had  found  its  way  to  the 
investment  markets,  those  who  kept  faith 
in  the  supreme  desirability  of  securities 
spoke  with  pleasing  assurance.  'Oh, 
don't  worry,'  they  said.  'A  year  or  two 
of  this,  and  there  will  come  the  inevitable 
reaction.'  More  than  five  years  have 
passed,  and,  if  a  reaction  has  come,  it 
lias  not  manifested  itself  by  any  decided 
lowering  of  interest  rates  or  any  notable 
diversion  of  capital  from  the  automobile 
trade  to  the  markets.  Measured  by  the 
Ford  showing,  it  appears  that  more  auto- 
mobiles are  being  bought  now  than  at 
anj     time    before:    the    same    is    not    to    be 

said  of  bonds.  As  a  competitor  of  invest- 
ment securities,  the  automobile  can  no 
Longer  be  regarded  as  on  the  footing  of 
a  fleeting  extravagance.     That  .'50.000  cars 

of  one   kind   alone  are   manufactured   ill   a 

Bingle  month  determines  that." 

AS  TO  A  TURN  IN  THE  TIDE 

Alvin  W.  Krech.  president  of  one  of 
the  large  trust   companies  in  New  York, 

was  recently  quoted  m  The  Wall  Street 
Journal   as    saying   as    to    the    help    which 


Last  week  that  foot  had 
corns.  But  the  owner 
read  of  Blue=jay. 

She  applied  it  one  night  and 
the  pain  instantly  stopped.  In 
48  hours  all  the  corns  came  out. 
And  those  corns  will  never  come 
back. 


That's  the  story  folks  have  told 
about  sixty  million  corns.  And  tens 
of  thousands  tell  it  every  day. 

Some  of  them  used  to  pare  corns, 
merely  to  relieve.  Some  of  them 
tried  the  old-time  treatments  until 
they  gave  up  in  disgust. 

Now  never  again  will  they  suffer 
from  corns.  When  one  appears, 
Blue  =  jay  goes  on  it. 

There  is  no  more  pain.  The  corn 
is  forgotten.  In  two  days  they  lift 
it  out.  No  soreness,  no  pain,  no 
trouble. 

That  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  remember,  please,  that  a  million 
corns  a  month  are  ended  in  this 
Blue = jay  way. 

Why  don't  you  let  it  put  an  end 

to  yours? 

Blue  =  jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Physicians'  Supplies 


\  (CEwanEE   (* 


Private  Water.Supply  Plants  —.Private  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Nome  Power  Plants     Gasoline  Engines -Pumping  Machinery 

Bulletin  on  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  Request 

KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY    CO. 


g^ 


Just  a  turn  of 
this  little 
opens  or  closes i 
your  shutters 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker 

opens,  fastens  at  any  angle  or  closes  the  shutters, 
ivithout  raising  the  sash  or  screens  an  inch,  and 
thereby  keeps  out  flies  and  mosquitos.  Inex- 
pensive and  easily  applied  to  old  or  new,  ston< 
or  frame  houses.  Ask  your  hardware  il< 
or  write  us  for  booklet. 

Mallory  Mfg.  Co.,  JEJ^'r,! 
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bumper  crops  may  give  to  business  condi- 
tions, that  bumper  crops  comprise  one 
of  those  "universal  factors"  for  improve- 
ment that  are  now  indispensable,  bill  such 
factors  must  first  be  "  irrevocably  assured.'' 
Mr.  Kreeli  does  not  think  any  "immediate 
improvement "  probable,  t  lie  oontraol  ion  in 
business  being  "world-wide."  A  general 
decline  has  been  going  on  "for  at  least 
two  years."  It  set  in  before  war  broke 
out  in  the  Balkans  in  11)12.  The  decline 
was,  by  that  event,  measurably  accelerated. 
Mr.  Krech's  views  on  other  aspects  of  the 
present  situation  are  given  as  follows: 

"Germany,  despite  the  failure  of  the 
Princes'  Trust,  has  come  through  the  busi- 
ness contraction  in  the  best  shape,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  scientific  way  in  which  (.ler- 
mans  carry  on  banking.  For  example, 
their  discount  rate  has  been  kept  high  and 
the  volume  of  acceptances  has  been  al- 
lowed to  diminish.  In  other  words,  they 
contracted  the  credit  to  parallel  the  con- 
traction in  business.  France  was  hit  the 
hardest  by  the  Balkan  losses  and  declining 
business.  England  now  is  beginning  to 
show  some  signs  of  improving  business. 

"I  do  not  believe  we  have  anywhere 
near  reached  the  limit  of  the  gold-export 
movement.  They  want  the  gold  abroad. 
Our  banking  condition  at  present  permits 
a  free  movement,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Federal  reserve  organization  will 
release  still  more  gold.  There  is  one  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  situation,  that 
is,  the  more  gold  we  ship,  the  more  easily 
can  we  get  what  we  need  when  we  need  it. 

"Among  the  worst  features  of  the  local 
situation  has  been  the  soft-coal  trade,  but 
there  are  indications  that  an  improvement 
is  imminent.  That  trade  has  been  bad 
not  only  in  the  East  but  in  the  middle 
West.  Just  a  week  ago  some  600  tons 
of  bituminous  sold  in  New  York  harbor  at 
$1.75  a  ton,  which  afforded  a  profit  of  only 
5  cents  a  ton  after  freight  and  other 
charges.  There  were  two  or  three  days 
ago  some  20,000  ton's  in  bottoms  in  New 
York  Harbor,  unconsigned,  with  the  steam- 
ers waiting  for  charters.  It  was  cheaper 
to  load  the  vessels  than  to  pay  demurrage. 
At  Norfolk  demurrage  is  being  paid  on  a 
large  amount  of  soft  coal.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  brought  about  notwith- 
standing the  cessation  of  work  in  the  Ohio 
field. 

"Most  of  the  soft-coal  business  is  done 
under  contract,  but  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception the  minimum  of  delivery  is  ac- 
cepted. This  reflects  a  bad  state  of  manu- 
facturing. I  can't  say  how  much  of  the 
manufacturing  depression  is  due  to  the 
tariff.  There  is  no  question  that  our 
factories,  which  have  charged  a  proper 
proportion  of  earnings  to  obsolescence,  are 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  foreign-made 
goods.  Industries,  however,  fostered  by 
the  tariff  and  accustomed*  to  pay  out  all 
their  profits  in  dividends,  no  doubt  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
condition. 

"I  am  afraid  a  small  increase  in  rates 
for  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi 
will  not  by  itself  solve  the  present  problems. 
We  need  time  to  let  consumption  catch 
up  to  the  vast  increases  in  production 
facilities  of  the  past  few  years,  but  bountiful 
crops  or  their  assured  prospect  and  prep- 
aration for  the  crops  will  increase  pur- 
chasing power  marvelously. 

"I  am  not  pessimistic  over  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  that  exists  at  present.  In  a 
country  like  ours  conditions  may  change 
overnight,  and  there  will  be  all  the  more 
business  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Whether 
railroads  will  have  the  facilities  to  meet  the 
traffic  engendered  by  changed  conditions 
is  another  chapter." 


HAVOLINEOIL 

It  M cikes  a  Difference*" 


in  Efficiency,  Expense  and  Endurance  in  your  car  because 

The  Base — It  is  made  only  from 
one  uniform  base,  crude  oil  of 
tested  quality  and  sameness. 

The  Process — It  is  manufactured 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  the  mol- 
ecules of  the  oil  entirely  whole,  thereby 
preserving  its  life  and  increasing 
its  lubricating  value.  It  is  entirely 
freed  from  floating  carbon  and 
impurities. 

Result — A  uniform  oil,  that  forms  an 

even  lubricating    "cushion"  around  the 

metal  surfaces  and  prevents  wear  and  tear 

upon  them,  retains  its  vitality  yet  is  free 

from  foreign  substances.      Leaves  minimum  carbon  deposits. 

Prolongs  life  of  motor  and  increases  its  efficiency. 

Buy  the  oil  in  the  Blue  Can.  2  Five  Gal.  Cans  to  the  Case. 

Tell  us  your  make  and  we'll  tell  you  your  grade.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  get  it  from  us  direct. 

Ask  your  garageman  or  write  us  direct  for  testimonials  of  Havoline  users,  owning  your  make  of  car. 

Indian  Refining  Co.,  Dept.  C,  New  York 


Reduces  repair  bills. 


Ten  Times  Quicker  Than 


Old  Card  System 

Rand 

Visible 

Card Index 


Trademark 
Holds  ioo  to  1,000,000  cards. 

200  visible  at  a  glance. 


Saves  its  cost  each  month.  One 
clerk  on  a  Rand  equals  four  on 
old  card  index. 

Simply  a  touch — and  the  name 
wanted  flashes  before  your  eye. 
No  opening  of  drawers — no  card- 
fumbling —  no  misplaced  cards — 
no  bendingof  back — noeye-strain- 
ing  as  with  the  old  card  index.  New 
cards  inserted  orold  ones  removed 
without  disturbing  arrangement. 

In  rotary,  stationary,  book  form 
or  wall  bracket  styles. 


Every  Business — Large  or  Small — Needs  It 

Used  by  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  and  others,  for  listing  or  indexing  prices,  addresses  or  cor- 
respondence. 

So  simple  it's  equally  adapted  to  the  small  business,  too. 

Catalog  FREE — tells  how  to  save  time  and  money — a  postal  brings  it. 

THE  RAND  CO.,  Dept.  L.  J.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

50  Union  Square,  New  York  City        200  Rosenbloom  Bldg., 

1229  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

108  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  306  Fourth  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

642  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

234 Congress  St..  Boston 

32  Clay  St. ,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

633-639  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland 

41 8 Central  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

324  White  Bldg. ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


605  First  St. 

Calgary.  Alberta,  Can. 
Clarke  &  Courts  Bldg., 

Galveston,  Tex. 
707  Sprague  Ave., 

Spokane.  Wash. 


If  the  buyer  of  Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  Forms 
could  have  direct  expert  service  right  in  his  own 
office,  in  analyzing  his  individual  requirements, 
he  could  select  from  standard  items  90  per  cent  j 
of  the  things  he  needs. 

.  BAKER -VAWTER 

Supplies  This  Direct  Personal  Service 

They  have  a  representative  in  your  locality.  He  I 
will  not  only  analyze  your  requirements  so  as  to  | 
fit  90  per  cent  of  your  needs  with  standard  items, 
but  he  will  build  the  other  10  per  cent  along  stand- 
ard lines.  He  will  outline  for  your  particular  busi-  I 
ness  without  charge,  the  very  best  of  modern  | 
systems. 

Ask  to  have  a  Baker- Vawter  man  call.  Write  us  I 
about  your  accounting  problems — send  samples  j 
of  vour  forms,  tell  us  the  quantity  you  buy — we 
will  gladly  help  you. 

Baker- Vawter  systems  are  shipped  direct  from 
factory — not  sold  by  stores.  It  pars  to  investigate. 
BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Loose  Leaf 
Ledgers,     Accounting     Systems,    and     Steel 
Filing  Equipment,  selling  direct  to  the  user. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Holyoke,Mas8« 

Sales  Offices — all  principal  cities 
Baker-Yawter  salesmen  go  everywhere 
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HOW  RAILROADS  ARE  MEETING  THE 
BUSINESS   DECLINE 

A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
finds  that  fourteen  out  of  twenty  Western 

roads,  in  meeting  the  decline  in  business, 
have  been  cutting  down  transportation 
costs.  Of  these  roads  only  four  have 
"succeeded  in  showing  an  increase  in 
gross  revenue  for  the  eight  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  February  28," 
and  only  six  failed  to  reduce  transporta- 
tion, or  carrying,  costs  concurrently  with 
diminished  volume  of  business.  Inasmuch 
as  four  roads  carried  more  business  at  less 
cost,  their  experience  is  regarded  as  "con- 
clusive proof  of  a  more  in  tensive  efficiency." 
A  comparative  table  of  the  twenty  Western 
roads,  showing  changes  in  gross  income  and 
transportation  expenses  for  eight  months 
of  the  year,  is  presented  as  follows: 

8  Months'  8  Months' 

Roads  Gross  Transp.  Exp. 

Texas  &  Pacific Inc.  $432,159  Dec.  $230,107 

Illinois  Central Inc.  1,157,951  Dec.  409,722 

West.  Pacific Inc.  119,902  Dec.  13,820 

Chic.  &  Northwest Inc.  520,601  Dec.  2,809 

St.  L.  &  San  Fran Dec.  207,249  Dec.  517,526 

Denver  &  R.  G Dec.  773,863  Dec.  384,985 

Mo.  Pacific  system Dec.  1,517,218  Dec.  690,720 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul Dec.  1,946,106  Dec.  816,216 

Wabash Dec.  1,000,690  Dec.  300,719 

Northern  Pacific Dec.  1,846,231  Dec.  501,175 

Int.  &  Gt.  Northern Dec.  994,398  Dec.  212,536 

Atch.,  Top.  4  S.  Fe Dec.  4,633,044  Dec.  962,166 

South  Pac.  (proper) Dec.  3,048,210  Dec.  225,912 

Chic,  R.I.  4  P Dec.  1,933,390  Dec.  104,178 

St.  Louis  4  S.  W Dec.  194,826  Inc.  45,432 

Chic,  Burl.  4  Quincy Dec.  874,207  Inc.  493,900 

Union  Pac.  (proper) Dec.  170,583  Inc.  96,866 

Mo.,  Kan.  4  Texas Dec.  377,059  Inc.  381,271 

Great  Northern Dec.  275,553  Inc.  303,173 

Kansas  City  So Dec.  1 19  Inc.  55,705 

Commenting  on  this  table,  the  writer  re- 
marks that  "regardless  of  position,  it  ap- 
pears that  most  of  the  roads  have  been 
able  to  reduce  carrying  costs,  altho  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  roads  heading 
the  list  are  the  ones  that  offer  the  greater 
opportunity  for  improvement."  If  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  were  included  in 
this  compilation  it  "would  stand  as  No. 
18  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  position 
would  be  21,  and  both  of  these  roads  are 
highly  efficient  transportation  plants." 
This,  nevertheless,  "detracts  nothing  from 
the  credit  due  those  other  roads  which 
are  seizing  the  better  opportunities  they 
have  to  improve  operation." 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rites  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-.W0  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


"Weather  Wore  Me — 
Not  Age!" 

If  you  could  sheathe  your  nouse 
in  a  vacuum  it  would  last  for 
thousands  of  years.  Weather 
causes  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
house  decay. 

Rain  seeps  through  defective 
paint,  creeps  under  cracks  and 
scales.  Then  your  wood  rots, 
your  house  value  is  lowered,  the 
tone  of  the  neighborhood,  too. 
Finally,  the  repair  bills  come, 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil  will  save  you 
from  paint  disaster.  They  do  not 
vacuum  your  house  but  they  weather- 
proof every  spot,  fill  up  every  crack, 
sink  in  every  exposed  wood  pore  and 
rivet  on  your  house  a  protective  film 
that  defies  all  weather.  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  make  a  re- 
liable paint — any  tint — and  they  last. 
Watch  your  painter  mix  it. 

Write  for  Paint  Adviser  No.  89 

A  group  of  practical  helps 

Sent  FREE 

Tells  how  to  mix  materials  for 
any  surface  or  weather  condition; 
how  to  choose  look-best  and  last- 
longest  colors;  how  to  estimate 
quantity  of  paint  and  probable 
cost;  how  to  test  paint  for  purity. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York         Boston         Cincinnati  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Chicago      San  Francisco        St.    Louis 

(JobnT.   Lewis  A  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  A  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


TIRE  VALVE  7 


does  away  forever  with  tire  valve 
troubles.    It  has  no  springs  or  I 
other  delicate  parts  to  become  de- 
ranged.   The  Day  Valve  has  but 
three   parts  —  only    one    working 
part— as  against  seven  complicated  parts 
in  old  style  valves. 
It  outlasts  other  valves  because  of  its 
simple  and  heavy  construction— is  absolute- 
ly  leakproof  —  is    interchangeable   without 
danger  of  affecting  the  working  part— can  be 
removed  for  deflation  in  1-10  the  time  required 
by  old  style  valves. 

With  the  Day  Valve  you  can  pump  the  big- 
gest tire  with  a  foot  pump  in  1-3  the  time  and 
with  1-3  the  number  of  stroke*.    Its  air  pass- 
age is  3  times  as  large  and  you  don't 
have  to  overcome  the  30-pound  back 
pressure  of  the  spring  resistance 
in  old  style  valves.  All  your  effort 
goes  to  sending  air  into  the  tire. 
Get  a  set   today  at  your  deal- 
ers or  direct.   Price,  50  cents  for 
a  set  of  5  valves.    Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 


IlhiNtration  at  left 
in  sectional  view  of 
valve  ahowintr  po- 
sition of  plunger 
and     air     pugaairo 

when  valve  ia  opan. 

ATLAS  AUTO  SUPPL/  CO.,  32S1  W.  Laka  Straat.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


I  llii  strntionnt  richt 

is  sectional  view  of 

viilvr  with  cup  i>n 
ahowinv  position 
of  i-liiri.'i  r  when 
ralva.    ia    closed. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Mexico 


May  21. — The  Federals  evacuate  Saltlllo. 

May  23. — Ilebel  attacks  on  San  Luis  Potosl  arc 
reported  from  Mexico  City. 

May  24. — At  Torrcon  Villa  is  reorganizing  liis 
army  of  '.i ">,()()()  men  and  75  guns  preparatory 
to  his  march  against  Zacatccas.  San  LuM 
Potosl,  and  Mexico  City. 

May  25. — Villa  announces  that  he  expects  no 
battle  in  Mexico  City,  and  will  Immediately 
execute  any  one  whose  actions  shall  be  Ukelj 

to  give  cause  for  foreign  intervention. 

May  27. — Huerta  is  still  in  Mexico  City  and 
states  definitely  that  he  will  not  leave,  and 
has  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the  country. 

Two  consignments  of  arms  are  landed  at 
Puerto,  Mexico,  by  the  Hamburg-American 
ships  Ypiraiu/a  and  Bavaria,  billed  to  President 
Huerta. 

The  mediators  working  at  Niagara  Falls  visit 
Toronto  to  attend  a  garden  party  in  their  honor 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Connaughl,  (.overnor- 
General  of  Canada. 

Foreign 

May  22. — Suffragettes  start  a  new  war  of 
revenge  in  London,  slashing  five  paintings  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  reviling  the  King  in 
public  at  a  matinee  performance  at  His 
Majesty's  Theater,  and  screaming  and  fight- 
ing when  brought  to  the  police  station. 

Prince  Mestchersky,  mentor  of  the  Czar,  is 
imprisoned  for  publishing  undesirable  facts 
concerning  the  naval  mutiny. 

Seven  of  the  army  officers  and  all  the  civilians 
accused  in  the  British  Army  canteen  scandal 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  graft. 

May  23. — The  London  police  raid  suffragette 
headquarters,  making  one  arrest. 

Prince  William  of  Wied  and  his  family  are 
forced  to  flee  for  protection  to  an  Italian  war- 
ship, when  the  rebelling  Albanians  plan  an 
attack  upon  him. 

Japan  ratifies  the  new  treaty_with  the  United 
States. 

The  English  aviator  Hamel  is  believed  to  have 
perished  in  a  storm  while  crossing  the  English 
Channel. 

May  24. — Chained  to  their  leader,  London 
suffragettes  battle  with  the  police,  but  are 
finally  repulsed,  and  Miss  Pankhurst,  whom 
they  had  surrounded,  is  taken. 

May  25. — The  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  passes 
its  third  reading  in  tke  House  of  Commons. 

Francis  Kossuth,  Hungarian  patriot,  dies  in 
Budapest. 

The  British  Government  refuses  definitely  to 
participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

May  26. — Despite  suffragette  threats  to  shoot 
the  King's  horse  at  the  Derby,  the  King 
decides  to  attend  as  usual.  In  a  raid  on  a 
militant  apartment  in  London  a  shrapnel 
bomb  is  found. 

H.  B.  Duryea's  American  horse.  Durbar  II., 
wins  the  English  Derby  at  Epsom. 


Domestic 

Washington 

May  21. — The  bill  for  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  on  January  1,  1915,  is  signed 
by  the  President. 

May*23. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  es- 
timates the  winter  and  spring  wheat  crops  at 
880,000,000  bushels. 

May  25. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  liability  of  the  Titanic  owners 
extends  only  to  salvage  and  freight  and 
oassage  money. 

General 

May  21. — Five  officials  of  the  Carbon  Steel 
Company  are  accused  of  furnishing  inferior 
steel  for  the  Panama  locks;  it  is  stated  au- 
thoritatively that  none  of  the  material  was 
used. 

The  new  Vaterland  arrives  at  New  York  and 
is  delayed  four  hours  in  docking  through 
difficulty  with  the  tide  and  lack  of  adequate 
space. 

May  22. — Ex-President  Mellen,  of  the  New 
Haven  road,  testifies  that  he  shouldered  all 
blame  for  the  New  Haven  transactions  in 
order  to  shield  J.  P.  Morgan. 

May  24. — Colonel  Roosevelt  denies  the  report 
that  he  will  run  for  Governor  of  New  York. 

May  25. — Edward  C.  Simmons,  of  St.  Louis,  is 
offered  a  place  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

May  26. — Jacob  A.  Riis,  writer  and  social 
worker,  dies  at  his  home  in  Barre,  Mass. 


SHIRTS 


tSllrC— Exquisite  colors  and  patterns  in  durable  washable  silks 

$.{.oo  to  -$10.00 

i  Yl(lCl'Y*LlS  and  other  desirable  shirtings  in  specially  al f  ractive 
designs,  in  authentic  styles  suitable  for  town  and  country  wear 

$1.~>0,  $2.00,92.50 

and  a ji 


Cluett  Peabody  ^Ca,  In  c. 
Mahers.Troy.N.Y 


The  Blue  Book  will  introduce  to 
your  garden  the  Breeder  Tulips — 
their  colors  are  wonderfully  like 
thebrocudesofthe  French  Empire. 

THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  BULBS 

will  be  sent  on  request. 

It  is  the  recognized  authority  on  all 
spring-flowering  bulbs — ■  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi — for  American  gardens. 

CHESTER  J.  HUNT.    BOX  C,    M0NTCLAIR,    NEW  JERSEY 


It  no  longer   costs  a  big  sum  to 
own  a   good   typewriter    and    be 
business-like.     For  one-sixth  the 
usual  cost,  you  get  the  wonder- 
ful, practical  Bennett  with  all  im- 
portant typewriter  improvements: 
visible    writing,    adjustable    mar- 
gins, reversible  ribbon,  84-charac- 
ter  standard  keyboard.     It  does  the 
work  of  a  Jioo  machine. 


This  lid  calls  halt! 

to  flies,  dogs,  rats,  roaches. 


Look  for 
tke  Yellow 
Label! 


fitt's, 


On  Approval — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

The  Bennett  is  as  easily   carried  as  a  book.     Very 
compact.    Has  only  200  parts.     Other  machines  have 
as  high  as  3700  parts.     Quality  guaranteed — made  by 
same  men  who  make  expensive  Elliott-Fisher  Billing 
Machines.    Turns  out  neat  work,  and  makes  clear  car- 
bons.   Sent  on  10  days'  trial.      Money  back  unless  satis- 
fied.   Write  for  catalog  today.      Live  Agents  wanted 

Ctaas.  D.  Bennett  Co..        409  Cedar  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


35000 

in  use 


Summer 
brings 
them  all — 
exposed 
garbage 
and  refuse 
encourage 
them.  Witt's 
starves 
them  out. 

Tig;ht-fitting  lid  seals  Witt's  like  a  vault 

• — living-  pests  can't  g;et  in,  dead  odors 

can't  get  out.    Try  Witt's  this  time. 

Made  of  rust-proof  corrugated  galvanized 

steel.     Witt's  outwears  several  of  the    ■ 

ordinary  kind  and  saves  you  money. 

Write  for  booklet  and  name  of 

your  nearest  Witt  dealer. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co._ 

lli  |>(.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Witt's  Can  and  Pail 


1  mil 
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variety  or  personality  below  Albany; 
nor.  for  thai  matter,  above  it.  At  Albany 
one  may  rot  overnight  before  Btarting  on 

the  morrow  for  the  historic  country  from 
which  the  Hudson  Hows  south  to  the  sea. 
Or  in  the  season  one  can  hurry  on  to  Saratoga 
for  the  night. 

To  a  man  prest  for  time,  the  nighl 
boat  up  tlic  Hudson  offers  a  service 
comparable  with   that   of  the  day  boats. 

One  can  leave  New  York  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  find  himself  at  daybreak 
either  in  Albany  or  Troy,  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  natural  playgrounds,  which  are 
gathered  around  the  historic  trail  that  runs 
north  to  Montreal,  the  traditional  metrop- 
olis of  Canada.     He  will  find  that  pathway 

leading      through     

Saratoga  Springs 
and  will  make  a  dis- 
tinct mistake  if  he 
neglects  to  stop,  for 
a  little  lime  at  least, 

in  that  most  distin- 
guished of  all  Ameri- 
can spas. 

A  great  deal  has 
U'en  writ  ten  of  Sara- 
toga in  the  past, 
and  some  little  at- 
tempt has  been 
made  to  spread 
abroad  rumors  that 
the  place  has  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  desue- 
tude. As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  contrary 
i-  true.  While  the 
closing  of  gambling- 
houses  and  the  ces- 
sation of  betting  at 
its  race-track  un- 
doubtely  ended  the 
visits  of  a  good 
many  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  yet 
these  were  of  a  class 

that  worked  no  benefits  to  the  real  Saratoga. 
They  were  deterrents  to  its  permanent 
growth.  Nowadays,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  government  of  New  York,  the  place 
lias  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  and  along  the 
lines  upon  which  it  met  its  most  dis- 
tinguished successes  in  the  long  ago.  The 
State  has  acquired  the  mineral  springs, 
which  still  possess  the  wonderful  healing 
qualities  that  two  and  three  centuries  ago 
made  Indians  from  a  great  distance  trek 
toward  them.  The  abominable  practise 
of  pumping  these  springs  has  been  ended 
and  a  oommission  of  medical  experts,  with 
unlimited  resources  behind  it,  is  preparing 
to  establish  thermal  and  other  bathing 
establishments  until  Saratoga  shall  in 
.  detail  resemble  Wiesbaden,  Carls- 
bad, or  Aix-les-Bains.  Already  it  in- 
many    of     the     features    of     these 

European  cures  -daily  free  concerts  by 
military  bands  in  the  gardens,  huge  hotels 
which  long  ago  won  reputations  for  com- 
fort and  fare,  clean,  attractive  horse- 
racing,  rid  of  touts  and  gamblers,  so  that 

one  should  not  suffer  from  ennui  at  Sara- 
toga. Those  who  have  loved  the  beautiful 
village  for  what  it  really  is  have  rejoiced 
in  its  new  birth  within  the  past  two  years. 
From  Saratoga  a  bare  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  brings  one  to  Lake  George,  but 
through  direct  rail  travelers  to  Montreal  will 
never  catch    a   solitary   glimpse  of   it,  and 


that  remains  their  misfortune.  For  a  man 
to  pass  by  Lake  (ieorge,  without  making 
the  slight  detour  that  is  necessary,  must  be 
due  to  one  of  two  things — either  he  is  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry,  or  no  one  has  ever 
hinted  of  it >  glories  to  him. 

In  ancient  days  Lake  George  was 
known  as  the  Lake  of  the  Sacrament. 
That  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  Samuel 
de   Champlain    when    he   came   boldly    into 

its  waters.  The  English  discarded  that 
title.  Sir  William  Johnson  using  the  lake 
for  the  glorification  of  his  king.  When 
you  see  it  you  will  find  yourself  wishing 
that  once  again  it  bore  the  reverential 
name  of  the  French.  Lake  George  pos- 
-  the  rare  charm  that  sometimes 
comes  with  the  sense  of  unreality.  Its 
stern  mountains,  rising  so  abruptly  from 
ii-    shores,   gives   it    a    setting   such   as   is 
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given  to  few  sheets  of  water.  Its  small, 
tree-filled  islands  give  variety  to  its  sur- 
face. The  absence  of  railroads  and  con- 
siderable towns  along  its  shores  add 
to  the  sense  of  unreality.  The  few  hotels 
and  cottage  settlements  give  just  enough 
life  and  gaiety  to  take  away  somberness. 

To  see  this  beautiful  American  lake  at 
its  best,  one  should  plan  to  be  there  on 
some  summer  night  when  the  moon  is  full. 
Under  soft  blue  lights  on  such  a  night  the 
mystery  grows;  the  entire  long  lake 
becomes  more  unreal  still,  a  sort  of  ghostly 
and  enchanted  place,  with  the  illusions 
and  delights  of  a  well-staged  scene. 

From  Lake  (ieorge  it  is  a  step  down  into 
Lake  Champlain,  a  considerably  larger 
lake  and  possest  of  equal  historic  charm. 
What  real  American  could  fail  to  find 
interest  in  Fort  Ticonderoga,  now  intelli- 
gently restored  to  an  almost  exact  replica 
of  what  it  was  in  days  when  it  was  a  mili- 
tary station  to  which  rival  generals  gave 
much  thought.  Few  well-read  persons 
have  forgotten  the  romance  that  sur- 
rounds Crown  Point. 

Lake  Champlain  lies  in  a  great  valley, 
distantly  bordered  by  the  Green  Mountains 
and  the  Adirondack's.  Excursions  into 
both  of  these  fastnesses  from  its  shores  are 
frequent  and  inexpensive.  Ausable  Chasm 
is  close  at  hand.  Somewhere  back  in  the 
great    "  North    Woods  "   of   New    York    an- 


Lakes  Placid  and  Saranac,  the  bald  top  of 
Mount  Marcy,  all  the  joys  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region.  From  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlain  it  is  only  a  short  journey  by 
train  to  Montreal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which  leads  in  majesty  to  the  blue 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  away.  The  man  who  is 
particularly  interested  in  that  ^reat  river 
with  its  Thousand  Islands  and  its  treach- 
erous rapids,  over  which  the  white  man  has 
learned  the  Indian's  trick  of  bringing 
vessels  in  perfect  safety,  will  find  his 
natural  path  branching  off  at  Albany.  A 
night's  ride  in  a  sleeping-car  from  Albany, 
or  New  York,  will  bring  him  to  Clayton, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  hardly  twenty  miles 
from  the  point  where  that  river  takes 
its  source  from  the  outpouring  flood  of 
Ontario,  the  lowest  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Clayton  is  the 
travel  center  of  the 
Thousand  Islands. 
It  is  inconceivable 
that  any  tourist 
could  pass  through 
that  wonderful  ar- 
chipelago, long  since 
one  of  the  gayest 
of  national  play- 
grounds, without 
stopping  at  least  a 
day  and  a  night, 
for  a  summer  day's 
water  stroll  among 
the  islands  and  the 
gay  illuminations 
and  life  at  night. 
In  the  early  morn- 
ing an  excellent 
steamer,  bearing  the 
red  flag  of  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Mail  ser- 
vice, will  stop  long 
enough  to  take  you 
aboard  for  a  short 
sail  to  Prescott,  op- 
posite Ogdensburg, 
and  near  the  point 
where  the  St.  Law- 
rence begins  to  be  entirely  a  Canadian 
river.  At  Prescott  you  are  transferred  to 
a  smaller  boat,  designed  with  wide  decks 
for  day  service  and  a  good  sight  of  the 
rapids.  The  rest  of  the  day  you  spend 
passing  through  the  eight  different  rapids 
— the  Long  Sault  and  the  Lachine,  probably 
making  the  most  deiinite  impressions  upon 
you.  

The  Hudson  River  Day  Lino  is  operated  in  three 
divisions,  daily  except  Sunday,  between  New  York 
and  Albany;  New  York  and  Kingston;  and  New 
York  and  Poughkcepsie.  with  calls  at  important 
river  landings. 

The  Catskills  are  reached  at  Kingston  or 
Catskill  by  Hudson  River  steamers  and  by 
Hudson  River  and  West  Shore  Divisions  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  connecting  at  Kingston 
with  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  line,  running  to 
Onconta  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains; 
with  branches  to  Hunter  and  Kaaterskill;  at 
Catskill,  with  Catskill  Mountain  Railway  to 
Cairo  in  the  foothills  and  Tannorsvillo  on  the 
mountain  top  via  the  Otis  Elevating  Railway  and 
Catskill  and  Tannersville  Railway.  The  hinter- 
land of  the  Hudson  and  mountain  regions  south 
of  the  Catskills  arc  penetrated  by  the  Erie  and 
Ontario  &  Western  rail  lines. 

The  Hudson  Navigation  Company  maintains 
a  licet  of  live  steamers  appointed  for  night 
service,  and  equipped  with  powerful  search- 
lights. These  steamers  are  operated  in  two 
divisions  between  New  York  and  Troy,  and 
New  York  and  Albany.  A  special  Sunday  day 
(Continued  on  page  1402) 
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It's  Cool  in  Glacier   National  Park 

"Land  of  Shining  Mountains" 

Enjoy  the  freedom  of  mountain  and  trail  in  Glacier  National  Park  this  summer. 
Centuries  ago,  the  aboriginal  Blackfeet  Indians,  gazing  in  awe  at  the  eternal,  glacier- 
capped  Rockies  of  northwestern  Montana,  named  this  region  —  "Land  of  Shining 
Mountains."  1525  square  miles  of  mountains  towering  above  mountains.  250  lakes  kiss 
the  sky,  hide  in  canyons  of  dizzy  depths  or  nestle  in  pine-laden  valleys. 

You  can  tour  the  Park  on  foot,  horseback,  stage,  automobile  and  launch,  stopping 
at  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  attractive  chalet  camps  or  pitching  your  tent  where  you 
will.  Vacation  #1  to  #5  per  day.  Sunny  days --cool  nights.  The  new  and  enlarged 
Glacier  Park  Hotel,  accommodating  four  hundred  people,  affords  every  convenience. 
Rates  #3  to  $5  per  day. 

Low  Round  Trip  Summer  Tourist  Fares 

Via  Great  Northern  Railway,  Daily  June  1  to  September  30 

To  Glacier  Park  or  Belton  in  Glacier  National  Park — From       To  the  cities  of  the  Paget  Sound  and  the  Pacific— From  St. 
St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  $35.00;  from  Chicago,  $47.50.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  $60.00;  from  Chicago,  $72.50. 

Proportionately  Low  Fares  from  All  Other  Points 

Definite  Expense  Tours 

For  your  convenience,  the  following  special  tours  of  the  Park  by  automobile,  boat,  stage  and  horseback  have  been  arranged 
for  the  season:    One  day  tour     $8.25;    Three  day  tour— $21.00;    Five  day  tour— $31.25;    Seven  day  tour— $47.00. 


Descriptive  Literature  Free 

Let  us  help  plan  your  vacation  this  year.  Send  the  coupon  for  Walking  Tour  Buok, 
Aeroplane  Folder  and  other  literature  free.  The  Walking  Tour  Book,  beautifully 
illustrated,  contains  actual  experiences  of  persons  who  have  toured  the  Park  on  foot. 

C.  W.  PITTS,  General  Agent  Passenger  Dept. 

210  South  Clark  Street.  CHICAGO 

S.  LOUNSBERY,  General  Agent  Passenger  Dept. 

1  1 84  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  General  Passenger  Agent 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Jy/j 

183  B 


COUPON 


H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 

Great  Northern  Railway 

Dept.  7,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  Walking  Tour  Book,  Aeroplane 
Folder  and  other  descriptive  literature  on  Glacier 
National  Park  free. 

Name 


Address. 


City 
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REDUCED  FARES 

FOR  SUMMER  CRUISES 
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JAMAICA,   CUBA, 
CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

SAILINGS  every  week  from 
New  York,  Boston  and  New 
Orleans.  Delightful  Cruises 
of  Eighteen  and  Twenty-two  days 
cost  you  no  more  than  your 
annual  vacation  to  sea-shore  or 
mountains. 

It  iseool  in  thetropies  in  summer- 
time. Much  cooler  than  in  Summer 
Resorts  further  North.  Official 
temperature  records  prove  this. 
The   thermometer  at   Jamaica, 


PANAMA  CANAL, 
COLOMBIAN  PORTS. 

Havana,  or  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
seldom  touches  S8  degrees  during 
July.  August  and  September. 

Great  White  Fleet  Ships  have 
won  an  enviable  reputation  as 
"The  Coolest  Ships  Afloat."  Built 
especially  for  tropic  travel.  Extra 
large  staterooms,  many  of  them 
with  baths.  A  cuisine  noteworthy 
for  its  excellence.  Use  the  ship  as 
your  hotel  while  in  port.  Write  for 
Summer  Booklet. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY— STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 
17  Battery  P1..N.Y.     Long  Wharf,  Boston     6:50  Common  St..  New  Orleans 


<*>' 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Look  at  these  Bargains  1  Typewriters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories,  Trade-marked 
and  Guaranteed  for  on<*  j 
Bemlnirtons  $25  to  $M  Smiths  $23  to  $60 
Underwoods  $35  to$60  Royals  $30  to  $40 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50  Olivers  $30  to  $40 
We  have  all  makes.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  address  of  d  ico  office. 

limiCil  IfUTlKI  UCHUE  CO.,  ine.,  MS  Brainy, 


H.  I. 


"PICTURF"  YOUR  <<T  A  VT   f\l  Tir'kT" 
VHCATI0N  WITH  *      lANL^UICN 

[OUTING  CAMERA 


i.v*ry  flpot  yon  vi   it.   everyone  you'1 
meet,  any  mbject,  anyplace,  any  time 

•    intlanfintoiilly.     No  <  IS  \»  rienre   Deeded 

Anyone  can  take  clear,  abarp,  finished  post 
Card  pictures,  .  l  ,\'>'3;  also  photo  buttons  in  | 
1  minute  on  the  ipot 

FINISHED  MOUNTED  PICTURES  2cEACH< 

rj    If  ymi  never  took  a  pf cto  I 

■  ■II  mII    wiiii  I 
k  Not  a  toy.  a 

■  I  .rhrUpcr,  I 

i.Di-kiT,   more  intere 

Mo  Kurr  and   write  I 

fr>'-  illua-  ■ 

InrO.       I 

II.IIRNAIIONAL  MITtU  Ml  BR0.  J 

COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


p~r\f  r    Bl  Murr  nnd 
■  ■»*-■-  trated  eircoL 


You  will  find  real  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

Ristey  Tent -Couch 


A  tent  and  couch  in  one  for  two  people 


Patented 

July 

1908 


Folded 

Weighi 

50 

lb.. 


Couch  it 

16  inches 

from  the 

ground  v  , 

■  carried  nn •  I  toldi  up  In 
n  pill      .in--'  the  thing  f..r  law  ii. 
or  camp     for  cmoipsn  It  maans  no  more  sla 

in\      ini  Booi  '"  make.     Room  beneath 

I     i Ion   for  t r .ii'i'in ■  Band  pool 

"i -i  «rs  nriU  mallpou  an  Intonating  booklet. 

Rlstaj    TcnM  imrh   I  •>.,  22li:    I  »>t    Lake  M..  Mlini.spnlU.  Minn. 
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service  In  cither  direction  between  Troy.  Albanj 

and   New  York  is  maintained  by  this  line  during 

the  summer  months 

From  Albany  northward  to  Saratoga.  Lakes 
George  and  Cbamplain  the  route  is  by   Delaware 

and  Hudson  Lines  and  connecting  lake  steamers 

\1mi  by  same  line  for  eastern  Adirondack  resorts 
and  Montreal  For  western  Adirondack  resort. 
Clayton     on     the     St.     Lawrence     and    Montreal 

through  service  is  afforded  from  New  York  or 
albanj  bj  the  New  York  Central  Unas. 

I  i  mil-  Island  seashore  resorts  are  served  by  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  system  and  in  conjunction 
north  shore  points  by   Montank  Steamboat    Line 

Ocean  tri|)*.  and  cruises  from  Xew  York  include 
those  to  Quebec,  with  stops  for  sightseeing  at 
Halifax.  Charrottetown,  Qaspe,  and  the  Saguenaj 
by  the  Quebec  s.  s.  Compain  operated  bj 
Canada  8.  8.  Lines.  Limited):  to  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Norfolk  by  Old  Dominion  Line. 

southward  on  Chesapeake  Hay  and  connecting 
waterways  trips  may  be  taken  between  Norfolk 
and  Washington  by  Norfolk  and  Washington 
Steamboat  Company;  between  Baltimore  and 
.Norfolk  by  Baltimore  steam  Packet  Company: 
and  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  b\ 
Briccson  Line. 

Summer  trips  to  Bermuda,  which  are  growing 
in  popularity,  may  be  made  from  New  York  by 
Royal  Mail  steam  Packet,  and  Quebec  Steamship 
( iompany's  steamers. 

Tourists  desiring  to  visit  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  summer  months  may  journey  thither 
by  the  Panama  steamship  (Government)  Line 
from  New  York:  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
ships  from  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  or 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas  Line 
(Hamburg-American  i  from  New  York. 

MONTREAL,  QUEBEC.  SAG  HEN  AY 
RIVER     AND     MARITIME     PROVINCES 

Montreal  and  Quebec  are  commercial 
cities  of  no  little  importance,  yet  they  axe, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  greal  tourist 
centers.  No  man  or  woman  interested  in 
tracing  the  exploits  of  those  sturdy  French- 
men, Cartier.  Champlain,  and  Frontenac, 
along  our  northern  frontier,  can  afford  to 
miss  either  of  these  cities.  The  tonne! 
offers  notable  churches  and  other  institu- 
tions as  attractions,  while  Quebec  ma\ 
be  well  listed  high  among  resorts  that  are 
called  incomparable.  It  is  like  a  part  of 
the  past  lingering  in  the  present.  Around 
both  of  these  old  towns  is  the  fat  land  of 
the  habitans,  a  laud  of  thatched  roofs  and 
shrines,  where  men  live  in  yesterdayB, 
quite  apart  from  the  age  of  thermos 
bottles  and  six-cylinder  cars, 

Quebec  is  the  gateway  to  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  river  trips  in  America 
the  voyage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up 
the  Saguenay  to  Ha!  Ha!Bay,  Chicoutimi, 
and  return.  It  takes  the  modern  steamer 
in  which  you  make  the  journey  twenty- 
four  hours  to  cover  the  trip  in  each  direc- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  you  will  not  soon 
forgel  the  majesty  of  Capes  Eternity  and 
Trinity.  As  American  scenic  features, 
1  he\    li;i\  e  no  superiors. 

From  Montreal  and  Quebec  through 
trains  of  the  Canadian  Government  rail- 
ways lead  to  the  north  and  east — to 
summer  playgrounds  all  too  little  known 
to  most  Americans.  This  line  threads 
some  of  tlic  gayesl  of  the  resorts  on  the 
lower  St.    Lawrence     Cacouna.   Riviere  du 

Loup.  Bic,  Metis,  the  fascinating  Hay  of 
Chaleur  with  Metapedia  as  a  headquarters 

|  for  salmon    fishermen,    and    finally    reaches 
Nova  Scotia   and    the  solid   Beaporl    cit\    of 

Halifax.     There  are  more  resorts  beyond 
i  Halifax— notably  the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes  and 

Prince  Edward    Island.     The  popularity  of 
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all  Nova  Scotia  may  be  the  better  ap- 
preciated when  one  learns  that  more 
than  200,000  tourists  now  visit  it  cadi 
summer.  

Passenger  service  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  ami  the  Saguenaj  rivers  is  almost 
entirely  under  control  of  the  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Limited,  operated  under  i  he  following  main 
divisions:  Niagara  Navigation  between  Lewiston 
(connecting  with  Niagara  Great  Gorge  route), 
Queenstown,  and  Toronto;  Richelieu  and  Ontario 
Division  between  Toronto  Charlotte  (Rochester) 
.ml  Prescott,  Prescott  and  Montreal  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  Queb.ec  and  Chicoutimi;  Thousand 
Island  Steamboat  Division  for  Thousand  Island 
local  points,  Kingston  and  Cape  Vincenl  Line; 
River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Route,  New  York 
and  Quebec  summer  cruises.  North  shore  and 
Labrador  Service.  Steamers  of  divisions  be- 
tween Lake  Ontario  and  Saguenay  River  make 
close  connections,  enabling  the  tourist  to  make  the 
through  voyage  from  Toronto  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Saguenay,  761  miles,  in  about 
two  days'  time. 

Regular  steamship  service  between  Montreal 
and  St.  .John's.  N.  P.,  is  given  bj  Black  Diamond 
Line,  with  calls  at  Sydney  and  Chariot tctowii 
east  bound  and  at  Sydney  westbound.  At  St. 
John's  steamers  connect  with  Red  Cross  Line  for 
New  York. 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  Canada  a 
water  trip  over  the  Rideau  Chain  of  ten  lakes  and 
connecting  waterways  is  afforded  by  the  Rideau 
Lakes  Navigation  Company  between  Kingston 
and  Ottawa. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  AND 
NORTHWARD 

Unconsciously  we  have  strolled  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Yet,  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  its  re- 
sources. To  prove  that,  take  a  steam- 
boat that  leaves  New  York  in  the  early 
afternoon.  From  comfortable  decks  you 
will  see  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
Hudson  and  steam  into  Rondout  a  little 
after  dusk  of  a  summer's  night.  After  a 
rest  overnight  at  a  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  hotel  in  old-fashioned  Kingston, 
you  will  be  ready  for  a  trip  to  the  Cat  skills 
— into  exclusive  Onteora  Park,  or  over  a 
stout  ridge  and  down  into  the  lovely 
Susquehanna  valley  at  the  head  of  which 
lies  Cooperstown,  which  might  well  be 
compared  with  Lenox.  But  Lenox  has 
no  such  lake  as  "  Glimmerglass,"  to  quote 
the  name  that  Cooper  himself  gave  the 
water  that  came  up  to  the  edge  of  his  boy- 
hood home. 

Glimmerglass — you  will  find  this  lake 
on  the  atlases  as  Otsego  Lake — is  the 
first  of  the  many  lakes  of  interior  New 
York.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  interior 
towns  of  the  State  are  located  upon  them 
or  close  to  them.  Cooperstown's  nearest 
rival,  Richfield  Springs,  boasts  its  own 
lake.  So  do  the  many  resorts  all  the  way 
across  the  State  to  Buffalo.  It  is  a  land 
too  little  known,  but  well  worth  visiting. 
When  you  reach  Buffalo  you  may  choose 
between  many  pathways.  You  may  dip 
south  to  Lake  Chautauqua,  with  its  re- 
markable summer  school,  or  go  north  to 
Niagara,  which  needs  no  description  for 
anv  American. 
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Rail  connection  with  Cooperstown  and  Otsego 
Lake  steamers  may  be  had  by  Ulster  &  Delaware 
from  Kingston  to  Oneonta,  thence  by  Coopers- 
town branch  of  Delaware  &  Hudson.  Also  from 
all  points  on  Susquehanna  division  of  Delaware  & 
Iludson  and  from  LTtica.  Herkimer,  and  Oneonta 
by  Otsego  &  Herkimer  Railroad.  Richfield 
Springs  is  reached  by  last-named  road;  also  by 
Richfield     Springs     branch     of     Utica     division, 
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READ  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  WHILE  EN  ROUTE 

TRAVELERS  will  find  copies  of  THE   LITERARY   DIGEST,  in  attractive  morocco 
leather  covers,  in  the  library  cars  of  through  limited  trains  on  the  following  railways: 


Name  i>f  Railway  System 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Missouri  Pacific 

Illinois  Central 

Rock  Island 

Chicago  Great  Western 


Total  Number  of  Trains 
Supplied  with  Digest 

37 
12 

21 

16 

4 


Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  (after  July  i)  12 
Boston  &  Albany  i. 


Name  of  Railway  System  Total  Number  of  Traius 

Supplied  with  Digest 

Pennsylvania  System  22 

New  York  Central  Lines  50 

New  Haven  System  (after  July  1)  35 

Northern  Pacific  13 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  12 

Grand  Trunk  — 


Our  many  subscribers  accustomed  to  frequent  and  extensive  travel  will,  we  believe,  appreciate  this  service 
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A  WEEK'S  CRUISE,  $40.  ^a,EBDer,h 

on  one  of  the  New  Steamships 

'North  American"-"South  American' 


Chicago  -  Buffalo  Cruise 

(Niagara  Falls) 

Di  troil       Buffalo,  via 


Lakaa  Michigan 
Huron,      En 
Si.   Clair.    « 

Georgian, 
Bay 


Chicago  -  Dululh  Cruise 

on 

Georgian  Bay 

Lakes  Michigan,  Huron, 

St.  Mary's  River 

and 

Lake 
Superior 


krmt  I 


Arnra  I 


S.S.  South  American 

Waakly  Outaaa  June  27  lo  Aug. 
Ltivf  Chtcifji 

■  Mackinac 
The  "Soo" 

*•      Fl.  Willum 
Arrive  Oulutb 
Ltive  Ouluth 

••     The  "Sea" 

'*      Owen  Sd. 

■  Alpena 

■  Mackinac 
Arrive  Chicago 


TICKETS 
SOLD 

FOR  ANY 
PART 

OFTRIPS 


2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers,  Bays.  Stops  of  several 
hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest— ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The  New  Ships  "North 
American"  and  "South  American"— Passenger  Service  Exclusively— are  equipped  to  give  a 
service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have  many  innovations  for 
travel,  comfort  and  amusement— a  ball  room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  play  grounds  and  deck 
games.  All  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available.  Dining  Service  the  Best 
a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  can  Produce.    Write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co.,  R.  c.  davis,  cen'i  Mgr.,  109  w.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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The  Corona  Folding  Typewriter  is  the  typewriter  for 
personal  use — it  weighs  but  6  lbs.  and  measures  only 
,e\  in.  x  io '■-.-  in-  ig  in.  It  is  a  standard  machine  in 
every  particular — yet  can  be  carried  anywhere,  easily. 

Booklet  No.  38  FREE  on  request.    Address 
The  Standard  Typewriter  Co.,  Groton.  N.   Y. 
141  West  42nd  Street,  at  Broadway.  New  York 
Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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COOLING  BREEZES  TO 
TEMPT  SUMMER  PEOPLE 

20  degrees  cooler  than  New  York  City 
That  is  why 

LONG  ISLAND  RESORTS 

head   the  list 

EVERYTHING  in  the  sporting  category 
finds  a  place  on  Long  Island.  The  char- 
acter of  the  country  provides  conditions  to 
suit  ail  needs.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  per- 
fect bays  on  the  south  shore;  level  fanning 
country  in  the  central  section;  high  tree- 
covered  hills  slop- 
ing to  the  shores 
uf  placid  bays  and 
Long:  Island 
Sound  on  the 
north  shore. 

Beautiful  pic- 
tures of  actual 
scenes  and  inter- 
esting data  touch- 
ing on  Long  Is- 
land's popu  lar 
resorts  will  be 
found  in  the  honk 
"Long  Island  and 
Real  Life,"  sent 
on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  postage  by 
the  Gen 'I  rass't 
Agent,  Long  Is- 
land  R.R.,  Room 
A  371,  Pennsyl- 
vania Sin.,  N.  Y. 


Lackawanna  Railroad.  The  principal  gateways 
to  Chautauqua  Lake  are  Jamestown  on  the  Erie 
and  Mayville  on  the  Pennsylvania;  also  electric 
line  int wiiii  Westfleld  (connection  with  Lake 
shore  and  Nickel  Plate  trains   to  Jamestown. 

HIGHLANDS    OF    ONTARIO 

From  Niagara  it  ia  a  short  and  lovely  sail 
across  to  Toronto,  which  is  a  gateway  to 
many  ( 'anadian  summer  places.  A  splendid 
and  an  interesting  city  in  itself,  it  is  the 
starting-point  for  boats  that  run  to  the 
Thousand  lslandsand  through  the  rapids  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  while  to  the  north 
and  west  of  it  are  Georgian  Bay,  the  High- 
lands of  Ontario,  the  Muskoka  Lakes.  Lake 
Siiiicr),.,  the  Kawatha  Lakes,  the  Algonquin 
National  Park,  and  other  ( 'anadian  play- 
grounds— little  known  as  yet  and  altogether 
too  little  appreciated. 


The  Highlands  of  Ontario  are  accessible  hv 
the  following  routes:  Lake  simcoe  and  the 
Waterway  Chain,  known  as  the  Muskoka  Lakes 
are    reached     hy    the    Grand     Trunk.     Canadian 

Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Lines  Steamer 
service  on  Muskoka  Lakes  Is  given  by  the  Muskoka 
Lakes  Navigation  and  Hotel  Co,  The  Kawartha 
Lakes  are  reached  by  Orand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Roads.  The  Algonquin  National  Park 
and  Lake  Xipissing  regions  may  be  visited  b> 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the 
Lake  Temag&ml  country  is  accessible  by  Temis- 
kamin'g  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  and 
Temagami  Hotel  a  steamboat  Company. 

The  Muskokas  may  be  combined  with  a  trip 
including  the  30,000  islands  of  the  Georgian  Baj 
This  tour  is  made  from  Toronto  to  Penetang 
(via  Grand  Trunk),  from  Penetang  to  Rose 
Point,  or  Parry  Sound  by  steamer,  thence  to 
Maple  Lake  by  rail.  Prom  Maple  Lake  stage  is 
taken  to  Port  Coekburn.  or  to  Rosseau.  and  thence 
steamer  of  the  Muskoka  Navigation  Compact) 
f,>r  the  sail  down  the  lakes  to  Muskoka  Wharf 
connecting  with  Grand  Trunk  train  for  Toronto 

THE  JERSEY  COAST,  PENNSYLVANIA 

AND   SOUTHERN    MOUNTAIN 

RESORTS 

If  New  Jersey  does  not  offer  the  same 
variety  of  resorts  as  her  neighbor  to  the 
north,  she  possesses  Atlantic  City— the 
greatest  and  the  most  democratic  of  all 
American  seashore  resorts.  To  appreci- 
ate Atlantic  City  properly,  one  must  have 
recourse  to  statistics.  He  must  come  to 
know  that  there  are  1.200  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  in  the  place,  and  that  of  a 
week-end  in  summer  it  has  not  hesitated 
to  accommodate  four  hundred  thousand 
visitors  at  one  time.  Its  Hoard  Walk  is  as 
famous  as  Broadway  or  the  Washington 
capitol,  and  at  three  o'clock  of  a  bright 
Sunday  afternoon  in  July  or  August, 
it  provides  the  biggesl  show  of  holiday 
humanity    the   world    has  ever  seen. 

Atlantic  City  has  been  called  "  Ameri- 
ca's Brighton,"  and  yet  even  the  English 
Brighton  pales  in  size  and  audacity  before 

this  young  giant  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
Brighton  is  British,  and  Brighton  is  British 
territory.  At  Atlantic  City  you  can  do 
about  anything  you  please,  as  long  as  you 
keep  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  propriety  , 

You  can  bathe  in  a  white  silk  bathing  suit, 
or  sit  in  a  rolling-chair  and  read  poetry  in 
the  original  Creek  and  still  be  unnoticed. 
Atlantic  city  is  quite  used  to  the  unusual. 

New  Jersey,  having  already  this  year 
groomed  one  Atlantic  City  into  an  over- 
whelming season's  success,  is  preparing 
two  other  candidates  along  her  ocean- 
front.      One    of    these    is    Cape    May    aud 
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l In-  other  Asbury  Park.  Both  grew  in 
favor  each  Beason.  Like  their  greater 
brother  they  boast  wonderful  bathing- 
beaches,  broad  hoard  walks,  impeccable 
hotels,  a  wide  variety  of  amusements. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  seashore,  but,  in- 
stead, bills •  and  mountains  none  of  them 
attaining  a  greater  reputation,  perhaps, 
than  the  Focono  Mountains,  which  are 
easily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  At  the  base  of  the  Pooonos  is 
the  Delaware  Water  (Jap,  important  both 
from  a  scenic  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
see kinja:  a  real  playground.  In  the  western 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  are  a  variety  of 
resorts,  prominent  among  them  Bedford 
Springs,  situated  in  the  high  reaches  of 
one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Cambridge  Springs,  in  the  northwestern 
Corner  of  the  State,  also  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  popularity. 

One  who  lived  in  the  North  might 
never  think  of  going  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  for  a  summer  vacation,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  folk  who  find  good 
summer  playgrounds  in  the  South.  Deer 
Park,  Md.,  the  Hot  Springs  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia,  and  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  keep  open  throughout  the 
year  and  rely  upon  their  mountain  alti- 
tudes to  promise  not  only  eool  nights  but 
clear  and  bracing  days.  The  fact  that 
they  keep  these  promises  is  attested  each 
year  by  their  growth  in  patronage.  Lake 
Toxaway,  Hendersonville,  Tyron,  and 
Waynesville  are  in  that  wild  mountain 
region  known  as  "  the  land  of  the  sky," 
over  which   towers   Mount   Mitchell. 


Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park,  Barnegat,  Atlantic 
City,  and  Cape  May  arc  reached  from  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  or  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  connec- 
tions. In  conjunction  with  the  former  road  a 
steamer  service  is  operated  during  the  summer 
between  New  York  and  Atlantic  Highlands. 

Mount  Pocono  and  Delaware  Water  Gap  are 
reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  and  Mauch 
Chunk  by  Lehigh  Valley  and  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  lines.  Luray  Caverns,  Blue  Ridge, 
Shenandoah,  and  Cumberland  Valley  resorts  are 
accessible  by  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  con- 
necting lines.  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  is  on  the 
lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk  & 
Western.  In  the  southern  Alleghanies,  Virginia 
Hot  Springs  (2,500  feet  above  sea-level).  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  and  other  resorts  are  reached  by- 
direct  or  connecting  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
Western  Maryland,  Cumberland  Valley,  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  systems.  Western  North 
Carolina  mountain  resorts,  such  as  Lake  Toxaway, 
Hendersonville,  Tyron,  Waynesville,  etc.,  are 
provided  with  through  train  service  by  the 
Southern  Railway. 

MIDDLE    WEST    AND    GREAT    LAKES 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  Middle  West — 
that  populous  section  of  the  United  States 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rockies — 
finds  many  places  bidding  for  his  summer 
patronage.  These  bids  take  concrete 
form  in  particularly  'ow  round-trip  rates 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  from  great 
traffic  centers — Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  A 
man  who  lives  anywhere  near  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  who  may  be  contemplating  a 
trip  to  the  Rockies  or  the  West  Coast  will 
find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  inquire  into 
midsummer  rates  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis. 


Whirligig  Career      A  Fight  for  Life 

FP-.FP    FP     S(ll  11  II  II  III    Th<- i,. ,,,,  Mops      [lie  time  is  short. 
The  baggagi-  ni.ni  it  on  the  Jump.   Slam!    goes  your  trunk.  Every 
^.  jolt  may  be  the  lail  unli      <  •  ■<  h  pari  im  stout  and 

OjSO  ^  sure.  A  "Likly"  dealer  in  your  town  will  show 

^'SX'  flitk.  y°u  how  to  fool  the  strongest  and  most  careless 

;^_'_j^fc         .^tk       baggage     man    alive    today  I     Each    "Likly'' 

trunk    or    travel    bag   comes   with   our    5-year 
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guarantee  tag.  Dealer  fills  this  in  at  time 
when  you  buy.  If  trouble  occurs  we  will  re- 
pair the  trunk  or  travel  bag  or  give  you  a 
new  one.  Compare  the  "Likly"  guarantee 
with  any  other  luggage  "guarantee."  Draw 
your  own  conclusions. 


Likly" 

uritan 
Wardrobe 
Trunk 


"Hanging  Clothes 

gather  no  wrinkles  " 

That's  the  main  reason  for  the  leader- 
ship of  "Likly"  Wardrobe  Trunks. 
You  hang  your  clothes  in.  They  stay 
flat  in  travel.  The  new  "Likly"  quick- 
lock  follower  (patented)  keeps  every 
garment  as  smooth  and  trim  as  a  mil- 
lionaire's valet  or  Mrs.  Millionaire's 
French  maid. 

Reason  No.  2  is  this :  Back  of  every 
"Likly"  Trunk  is  70  years'  experience 
in  building  high  grade  luggage. 

Over  50%  of  our  skilled  workmen 
have  been  with  us  over  ten  years.  Our 
policy  is  no-skimp  throughout. 

With  each  "Likly"  Wardrobe  Trunk 
comes  our  5-year  guarantee. 

"Likly"  Wardrobe  Trunks  are  made 
at  prices  ranging  from  $20.00  to  $85.00. 
It's  high  time  you  owned  one. 


"Likly" 
Londoner 
Soft  Kit  Bag 


This  bag's  style  was  born  in  England. 
Coached  into  perfect  form  by  "Likly." 
Rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  among 
those  who  say  style  isn't  sinful.  Known 
technically  as  a  Soft  Kit  Bag. 

Filled,  it  assumes  a  squarish 
shape.  Carries  all  you  can  think  of 
at  packing  time.  Room  also  for 
anythingelse  you  happen  to  forget. 
Look  again  at  this  loungy  fellow. 
How  will  you  have  him  ?  Your 
choice  of  light  russet  cowhide  or 
black  pigskin  in  bold  walrus  grain. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you 
"Likly"  Kit  Bags  in  models  for 
men  or  women.  Prices  range 
from  $15.00  to  $40.00. 


"Likly"  Country  Club  Bag 

Not  yet  a  year  old,  and  yet  it  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  selling  oxford  bag 
today  I  That  is  the  record  of  this 
"Country  Club  "  Bag. 

An  unusually  roomy  pattern.  Has 
hand-sewn  English  frame.  A  handle 
that's  riveted  on  to  hold  like  Grim  Death. 
Sewn  by  the  staunch  "Likly"  flat-side 
stitching.  Lining  of  plaid  serge.  On 
one  side  are  elastic,  rubber-lined  pockets 
for  toilet  articles.  On  the  other,  three 
folio  pockets. 

Made  of  imported  pigskin,  embossed 
with  a  walrus  grain. 

Prices:  18 -inch,  $15.00;  20  -  inch, 
$16.50. 

Comes  also  in  imported  East  Indian 
black  Carabao  hide.  This  is  the  tough- 
est hide  known — and  is  as  handsome  as 
it  is  durable. 

Prices:  18  -  inch.  $25.00;  20  -  inch 
$27.50. 


This  brass  trademark  is  found  on  all 
genuine  "Likly"  Luggage. 

Send  for  the  "Likly"  catalog.  Its 
128  large  pages  describe  the  widest 
and  most  durable  line  of  luggage  made 
today. 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


5Yf  GUARANTEED 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  baggage  man 
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$44.50 


FROM 


CHICAGO 

TO 

Gardiner  Gateway 

AND  RETURN 

the   Original,  Natural  and   Northern 
Entrance  to 

Yellowstone 
Park 

l  ia  the 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway 

Personally  Conducted  Excursions 
Weekly  —  Trains  direct  to  Gardiner 

Season:   June  15  —  Sept.  15 

Regular  Park  Tour  five  and  a  half  days 

Panama-Pacific  International  and  Panama- 
California  Expositions,  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego,  1915. 


Send  six  cents  for 
attractive  litera- 
ture, showing  ho- 
tel rates  and  de- 
tailed informa- 
tion. 

A.  At.  CLELAND 

Gen'l  Pass'r 

Agent 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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A  good  many  folk  <>f  the  Middle  West 
move  toward  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  the 
Eastern  mountain  resorts  for  summer 
vacations.     A  good  many  others  do  not  go 

as    tar.      The    shores    of    the    Great     Lakes 

abound   in   delightful   resorts.     At   Cedar 

Island,  in  Lake  Erie  in  a  rough  sense  halt- 
wax  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo  is  a 
sort  of  fresh-water  Atlantic  City,  while 
Mackinac  Island,  set  like  a  gem  in  the 
greal  straits  through  which  Lake  Michigan 
is  joined  to  Lake  Huron,  is  a  peculiarly 
fascinating  place.     Within  short   reach  of 

Mackinac  and  on  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan 

are  a  group  of  playgrounds  of  popularity  - 
Harbor  Springs  and  Petoskey  being  the 
best  known  of  them.    Chicago  people  have 

good  times  on  the  shores  of  Michigan, 
which  vie  for  patronage  almost  with  Lake 
Geneva.        Here    are    summer     hotels    and 

cottage  resorts  whose  style  and  elegance 
will  astonish  Easterners  who  may  know 
them  only  as  names. 

Trips  over  American  inland  fresh-water 
seas  are  afforded  in  great  variety,  ranging 
from  a  little  overnight  sail  to  the  thousand- 
mile  voyage  between  Duluth  and  Buffalo, 
or  a  more  than  two-thousand-mile  week's 
cruise. 

(  OLORADO  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS  AND 
WESTERN  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  Middle  West  seems  to  prefer  to 
turn,  its  face  toward  the  setting  sun,  to 
uplands  where  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise 
abruptly  out  of  the  Colorado  plain. 
Names  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  valleys,  and  all  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  them,  multiply  on  hotel  registers 
at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Manitou. 
Some   of    the    more    adventurous    tourists 
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plunge  still  further.  Fortunate  is  the  man 
who  finds  Estes  Park  for  the  first  time  and 
the  wonderful  log-cabin  inn  that  is  such  a 
feature  of  this  place. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  things  about 
Colorado  is  the  ease  with  which  you  ma\ 
■  •  -mie  of  its  spectacular  place-,  without 
being  compelled  to  dip  deep  into  the 
mountains.  Denver.  Colorado  Springs, 
and  Pueblo  are  all  built  upon  plains,  yet 
you  do  not  have  to  go  more  than  two 
hours  by  train  from  any  of  them  before 
you  plunge  into  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  mountain  scenery  that  is  to 
be  found  on  the  American  continent.  The 
multiplicity  of  inexpensive  one-daj  trip- 
that  radiate  from  these  three  cities  will 
astonish  you. 

From    Denver,    tourists  no   up   over   tin 
BO-called  "'Moffat    Etoad"    to   a    point    con- 
siderably   beyond    the    continental    dividi 
and  some   11,(MK(  feel   in  height   where  the\ 
snowball     each     other    in     Juh     and     then 
return     for    evening    dinner    in     the    city. 
Vying  with  this  trip  in   popularity    is  the 
excursion  up  over  the  famous  Georgetown 
loop  to  the  summit  of  Mount  McKinh\ 
more  than   14. (MX)  feet  above  the  level  of 

1  he  sea. 

From  Colorado  Springs  there  are  at 
least  three  of  these  one-day  trips  that  an 
popular.  On  one  of  them  you  may  board 
a  heavy  touring  automobile  and.  passing 
the  gates  of  the  Garden  of  the  (bids  and 

the  entrance  to  the  picturesque  little 
village  of  Manitou.  ascend  to  Crystal  Park. 
You  will  probably  vote  it  the  most  inter- 
esting and  exciting  motor-car  trip  that  you 
have  ever  taken  and  will  live  to  remember 
for  a  long  time  the  fact  that  there  is  out- 
point where  the  carefully  constructed  road 
makes  seventeen  turns  within  a  single  acre. 


Great  Lakes  Trips  are  grouped  in  the  following  table.     Several  of  these  include 
weekly  "all-expense"   cruises,  which    are    rapidly  gaining   in    popularity    with    Grt 
Lakes  tourists.     Sailings  are  based  upon  midsummer  schedules. 

Trips  Between  Lines  Sailings 

Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland .Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Co  Daily 

Buffalo  and  Detroit Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co  Daily 

Buffalo,     Erie,     Cleveland,     Detroit,     Mackinac,     "The    Soo," 

Marquette,  Portage  Lake,  Duluth Anchor  Line 4-day  intervals 

Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Harbor  Springs,  Chicago . . .  Northern  Steamship  Co Weekly 

Buffalo,  Detroit,  Owen  Sound,  Alpena,  Mackinac,  Chicago Chicago,  Duluth  and  Georgian  Bay    Buffalo -Georgian  Bay- 

Transit  Co <  Chicago  week  oruiae 

Buffalo,  Mackinac,  Milwaukee,  Chicago Crosby  Transportation  Co Weekly 

Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Co Daily 

Cleveland  &  Port  Stanley,  Ont Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Co Daily 

(  Irveland  and  Detroit Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co Double  daily 

Cleveland,  Mackinac,  St.  Ignace Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co Twite  weekly 

( 'leveland,  "Soo,"  Georgian  Bay Star  Cole  Line Weekly 

Toledo  and  Put^in-Bay Detroit  A:  Cleveland  Nav.  Co Daily 

Toledo,  Detroit,  St.  Clair  River White  Star  Line  Daih 

Detroit,  Sandusky,  Lakeside Uhl  ■>•  A  I)  istin  Route  Daily 

Port  Huron,  "The  Soo,"  Houghton,  and  Duluth Port  Huron  .V  Duluth  S.S.  Co    .    .        \\  eekly 

Sarnie.  "Soo,"  Fort  William,  and  Port  Arthur,  Duluth Northern  Na\  i  -at  on  t'o :>  Sailings  weekly 

Owen  Sound  and  "The  Soo"  Dominion  Transportation  Co.  .  .  9  weekly 

Collingwood,  Mcdford,  Owen  Bound,  North  Channel  ports.  .  .  Nurthrru  Navigation  Co :i  Sailings  weekly 

Collingwood  and  Chicago.  .  .  Northern  Michigan  Transp.  •  '<>.  Weekly  cruises 

Collingwood,  Parry  Bound,  Killarney,  Little  Current,  "The  Soo," 

Mackinac,   Harbor    Springs,    Algoma,    Kewaunee,    Sheboygan, 

Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  .Goodrioh  Steamship  Lines Weekly  en 

Port  McNiooll,  "Soo,"  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William  .    Canadian  Pacific  Steamers     5  Sailings  weekly 

m  Islands,  Georgian  Bay.  Penetang,  to  Parry  Sound     .  Northern  Navigation  Co Daily 

"The  Siio"  ami  Chicago  Northern  Michigan  Transp.  Co Weekly  OP 

in.."  Mn  liipifoten,  etc  .    .  Dominion  Transport  at  inn  Co Twice-a-week 

"The  Son,"  Mackinac,  Western  Shore  of  Lake  Michigan  ports. 

and  Chicago .    .Goodrich  Steamship  Lines Weekly 

and  local  port-  Vrnold  Transit  Co       Daily 

Milwaukee,  Grand  Haven,  and  Muskegon Crosby  Transportation  Co Daily 

Milwaukee,  Luddington,  Moinstee,  and  North Pere  Marquette  Line  Deijj 

]  South  Haven  Chicago  A  South  Haven  S.S.  Co..    .      4  Sailings  weekly 

■  nton  Harbor,  and  St.  Joseph Graham  &  Morton  Transp.  Co,  Daily 

Milwaukee  Chicago,  Racine  .v  Milwaukee  Lane      Daily 

Chics  an,  and  Kenosha      Hut  Steamboat  Line  Daily 

Chicago  and  Michigan  Citj        Indiana  Transport!  Dailj 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Gkwdrioh  Steamship  Lines Daily 

.rand  Haven  m,  Whitehall Goodrioh  Stnamahip  Lines Dailj 

Chicago,  South  Haven,  Saugatuok,  and  Douglas Chioago  4  South  Haven  S.S.  Co,  ekly 

Chics  Harbor    Springs,    Cheboygan,    St.    Ignace. 

I  Michigan  Citj                                                                Northern  Michigan  Transp.  Co. .        3a  Polders 
Chicago,  Waukegan,  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Port  \\  ashingtou Pere  Marquette  Line 6  Sailings  weekly 

Chicago,  Mackinac,  "The  Boo,"  Kurt  William,  Duluth,  Owen  Sound, 

and  return Chicago,  Duluth  and  Georgian  Bay  Chicago-  Duluth -dear- 

Transrl  Co.   ..  gian  Bay  week  cruise 

igo,  Mack  inac,  Alpena,  Detroit.  Buffalo,  and  return Chicago,  Duluth  and  Georgian  Ha\  Chicago  -Buffalo  -G 

Transit  Co gian  Baj  week  i  - 

Mackinac,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo.  Northern  8b  Wt 

Duluth,  Isle  Royale,  Port  Arthur U.  S.  &  Dominion  Transp.  Co  4  Sailings  weekly 
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Cripple  Creek  scorns  to  be  regarded  as  a 
resort,  and  yet  it    is  the  Meooa   for  tens  of 

thousands  of  tourists  cadi  summer.  The 
journey  up  there  and  hack  from  Colorado 

Springs  -also  accomplished  between  iiuirn- 
iiiK  and  evening  meals  is  quite  as  dramatic 
a  railroad  trail  as  one  may  lind  within  the 
four  boundaries  of  tins  country. 

The  "star"  excursion  from  Colorado 
Springs  remains,  however      the  jouines    up 

Pike's  Peak,  by  the  oog-railroad,  or  on  the 
backs  <>f  patient  burros.  When  first  you 
see  Pike's  Peak,  probably  wearing  a  snow- 
oap  on  its  great  bald  top,  you  will  see  w  In 
i he  early  emigrants,  making  their  patient 
way  toward  the  land  of  the  set  tiny  sun, 
gave  it  such  reverence.  It  was  the  land- 
mark that  guided  them  for  a  hundred 
weary  miles  the  dim  and  ghostly  thing 
that-  showed  them  from  afar  that  the 
dreary  plains  were  nearly  past  and  the 
mountains  close  at  hand. 

Pike's  Peak  dominates  Colorado  Springs. 
It  dominates  a  great  portion  of  the  State 
from  which  that  smart  resort  town  takes 
its  name.  But  to  reach  the  cog-railroad, 
or  the  burros,  you  must  go  six  miles  inland 
and  upland  from  "  the  Springs,"  finally 
ascending  the  main  street  of  Manitou, 
which,  with  its  gay  summer  crowds,  makes 
you  think  of  a  Jersey  seashore  resort 
moved  two  thousand  miles  inland.  If 
you  are  patient  and  your  nerves  are  well 
hardened,  you  may  ride  on  the  burros. 
Probably  you  will  prefer  the  cog-railroad. 
In  a  highly  energetic  and  practical  fashion 
it  lifts  you  to  the  highest  point  that  a 
locomotive  has  ever  reached,  and  performs 
the  entire  stiff,  hill-climbing  journey  within 
something  like  ninety  minutes.  In  those 
ninety  minutes  you  have  quickly  run  the 
gamut  of  many  climates — all  the  way  from 
the  warmth  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
in  midsummer  to  the  tree-line  and  beyond 
— past  the  point  where  an  occasional  spear 
of  tough  mountain  grass  decides  that  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  find  an  existence. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak  is 
hardly  describable.  To  the  east  miles 
upon  miles  of  the  plains,  from  a  great 
distance  like  an  unbounded  sea — in  every 
other  direction  the  convolutions  of  the  stiff 
backbone  of  America.  They  tell  you  that 
the  Sangre  de  Christo  Mountains  to  the 
west  are  ninety  miles  distant,  but  it  seems 
to  the  eye  hardly  more  than  a  stiff  day's 
ride  in  the  saddle  of  a  mountain  mule. 

Colorado  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
huge  playground — that  does  not  really 
end  until  it  dips  down  into  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific.  Yesterday  the  one  great 
place  was  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
somewhat  inaccessible,  to  be  sure,  but 
offering  real  attractions  in  the  form  of 
long  staging  tours,  camping  in  the  open, 
and  weeks  in  the  saddles  of  sure-footed 
ponies.  To-day  there  are  other  great 
national  parks,  Rainier  and  Glacier  Na- 
tional, best  known  among  the  newcomers, 
yet  the  splendors  of  the  Yellowstone  are 
not  one  whit  less  beautiful  than  they  were 
yesterday.  And  the  railroads,  by  the  ex- 
tensions of  their  lines  to  the  very  gates  of 
these  three  parks,  have  made  them  more 
easily  accessible  than  ever  before. 


Transcontinental  trips  may  be  made  by  the 
following  routes:  The  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
unites  Halifax  and  Vancouver,  having  its  own 
steamship  fleets  on  the  two  oceans  and  the  Great 
Lakes,    offers    a    transcontinental    tour    leading 
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Spend  your  vacation  at  (irove  Park  Inn,  located 

in   the  highest  region    east  of  the   Rockies.      The 

ozone  in  this  mountain  air  produces  cool,  restful  sleep 

on  the  wannest  summer  nights.      All  forms  of  outdoor 

sports  including  golf,  tennis,  hunting,  horseback  riding 

and  mountain  climbing. 

Grove  Park  Inn 

The  Finest  Resort  Hotel  in  the  World 

is  an  old-fashioned  Inn — built  of  boulders  five  feet  thick.      Water 

from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Mitchell,  over  6000  feet  high.      Milk  and 

cream  supplied  exclusively  by  the  Biltmore  Dairies  on  the   Estate 

of  the  late  Geo.   W.   Vanderbilt.      Finest  golf  links  in  the  South 

adjoining  hotel.      No  mosquitoes. 

When  it's  90°  in  the  North,  it's  barely  70°  at  Grove  Park  Inn — cooler 
than  the  seashore,  Adirondacks  or  White  Mountains. 

Your  summer  vacation  will  take  on  added  charm  and  benefit  at  this 
summer  comfort  hotel.  Write  for  Booklet  "A"  and  special  summerrates. 
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Underwear  Satisfaction  I 


Jttlotrig 

FLEXIBLE 
CLOSED  CROTCH 
PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


Union  Suit 

$1.00 


—  the     finest    garment    that 
ever    came    within    reach    of 

The  closed  crotch  feature  pleases  the  hardest-to-please  men. 
g  The  most  critical  can't  find  anything  missing  that  contributes  to 
H  comfort.  Soft,  white,  checked  nainsook  is  the  fabric.  If  your  dealer 
g  can't  supply  you,  send  his  name,  your  size  and  as  many  dollars  as 
|§    you  want  suits.     Boys'  sizes  75c. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed — or  money  back 

Eutaw  and  Franklin  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


jHorrts  &  Company 


s=  Capacity  6800  garments  dailv 
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II  \T  kind  of  a  trunk  have  you;  will  it  hist  through  your 
next  trip : 

It  it  is  an  Indestructo,  you  are  sure  that  it  will  last  for  at  least  five 
\  cars  of  the  hardest  kind  of  service  you  can  give  it. 

That's  our  guarantee;  five  years'  trunk  service,  regardless  of  what  happens  or 
how  far  you  travel. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  buy  a  new  trunk,  what  style  have  you  in  mind?  Have 
you  thought  of  a  wardrobe  trunk?  A  trunk  that  will  enable  you  to  keep  your 
clothes  hung  up  throughout  the  entire  trip  as  smooth  and  wrinkleless  as  they 
are  in  your  closet  at  home. 

Indestructo  wardrobes  embody  the  famous  Indestructo  [construction  and  are 
the  strongest  wardrobe  trunks  made.  The  box  is  made  of  six-ply  hardwood 
\tneer,  strong  as  a  safe.  The  interior  is  built  to  wear.  The  clothes  hangers 
will  not  break.  For  your  own  protection  avoid  wardrobes  built  to  sell  at  a 
price.  Remember!  You  get  what  you  pay  for.  Every  Indestructo  wardrobe 
is  made  to  wear  indefinitely,  and  we  guarantee  five  years  of  service. 

If  your  trunk  is  lost  or  damaged  of  any  cause  whatsoever,  we  will 
replace  or  repair  it  free  of  charge. 

If  you  want  trunk  service  you  will  buy  Indestructo.  If  you  are 
after  low  price  and  the  short  life  that  goes  with  it,  let  Indestructo 
alone.  We  believe  we  are  morally  responsible  to  our  customers  for 
every  trunk  we  sell.  Each  article  is  exactly  as  we  represent  it. 
Why  not  write  today  for  the  Indestructo  catalogue? 

National  Veneer  Products  Co. 

2  Bci^er  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 
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iHk/ucHou  Guaranteed  or  ilontp  Hi  funded. 

Officially  adopted  by  Steamship  Companies 
on   both   fiesh  nnd  suit  water  — endorsed  by 
highest  authorities— and   used   by  travelers 
■  i  Id  ovei . 
Contains    no    cocaine,    morphine,    opium, 
chloral,  coal  tar  products, or  their  derivatives. 
Sold  by  leading  druggists      50<  box  enough 
for  24  hours      •'  (X)  box  for  ocean  voyai 
The  One  Dependable  Preventative 
of  Nausea. 

.  (  m  .ii  .  ,  Book 

h.lil  ' 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

i  si  IB  St    H j  ■  ri .-  street, 
N,.w  York.  I'nrii    Milan.  lUmhurg .g^^^H 


See  Alaska,  Atlin  and  Yukon  —  a 
trip  unequaled  for  scenic  grandeur 
and  interest. 

Magnificent  ocean  steamers  through 
the  famed  inland  passage  via  S.tka 
and  Juneau  to  Skagway.  Parlor 
observation  cars  and  luxurious  river 
steamers.  High  class  service.  Spe- 
cial round  trip  rates.  Let  us  help 
you  plan  your  trip 

Write  now  for  free  Booklets 

Herman  Weig,  Cen.  Agt. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON 

ROUTE 
1 27  W.  Waihington  Street.  Chicago 
J.  E.  Demptey, Traffic  Mgr. 

W.  P.  &  Y.  Route 
102  Ala.lca  BailJini:, Seattle.  Waih. 


through   the  Canadian    Rockies      South   of  oar 

northern  border  are  seven   t raiiseontineiital  lines 

Tin  most  northerly  is  the  Great  Northern,  ex- 
tending from  Dulutfa  and  St.  Paul  to  Vancouver, 
B  ('.  and  Portland  \  ia  the  Glacier  National 
Park  This  system  operates  a  Beet  of  trans- 
pacific steamships  which  sail  from  Seattle  and  the 
Northern  s  s.  Best  on  the  Great  Lakes  Next 
southward  is  the  Northern  Paeilie  Line,  extend- 
ing from  Dulutli  and  St.  Paul  to  Portland  and 
Taeoma.  with  Yellowstone  National  Park  a>  Its 
leading  scenic  attraction.  Both  the  Great 
Northern  and   Northern   Paeitie  now   operate  their 

own    lines    into    Winnipeg       Umost    paralleling 

both  roads  i>  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  vt 
Paul  from  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  to  Taeoma  and 
Seattle.  Midwav  between  Canada  and  the  Gulf 
extends  the  I  olon  Pacific's  overland  route,  from 
Omaha  and  Kansas  Cltj  to  San  Francisco  and 
Portland.  The  newest  transcontinental  line  in 
the  United  States  Is  the  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande- 
Western  Pacific,  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake, 
thence  to  San  Francisco.  \  ia  Feather  Kiver 
Canon,  still  further  southward  runs  the  Santa 
Fe.  the  Grand  Canon  route,  between  Chicago 
I. os  Anodes,  and  San  Francisco.  Mom  southerlj 
of  all  transcont mentals  is  the  Sunset  Route  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  between  New  Orleans  with 
its  own  steamship  line  between  that  city  and  New 
York)  and  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  latter 
city  extending  northward  by  the  Shasta  Route  to 
Portland,  with  connections  via  Oregon  &  Washing- 
ton U.K.  ft  Navigation  Co.  with  Taeoma  and 
Seattle. 

Radiating  from  Chicago  are  important  sys- 
tems having  through  train  connections  over  the 
foregoing  transcontinental  roads.  The  Chicago 
and  .Northwestern,  running  to  Duluth,  st.  Paul 
and  Omaha,  sends  through  trains  to  the  Paeilie 
Coast  via  the  Union  Pacific  and  southern  Pacific. 
The  Burlington  route  to  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Billings,  and  St  Paul  operates  a  through  service 
over  the  Southern  Paeilie.  Denver.  Rio  Grande- 
Western  Pacific.  Northern  Pacific,  and  Great 
Northern.  The  "Soo"  line  from  Chicago  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  St.  Paul.  Duluth.  and  Port- 
land affords  through  service  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  to  Winnipeg  and  Pacific  coast  points  via 
Spokane,  or  to  Vancouver  direct.  Tourists  to 
the  Paeilie  ('oast  from  Chicago  are  offered 
through  train  service  by  the  Rock  Island  system 
with  its  westward  line  to  Denver,  thence  over 
Denver.  Rio  Grande-Western  Pacific;  and  its 
southwesterly  line  to  Santa  Rosa,  N.  M..  thence 
via  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Through  trains  may  be  taken  also  over 
the  Rock  Island  System  from  St.  Louis,  via 
Kansas  City,  El  Paso,  and  Tucson  to  the  coast, 
and  also  from  St  Louis  via  Kansas  City,  Topeka 
Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Direct  connection 
is  also  made  front  Memphis  to  the  coast  bv  this 
s.vstem      The  Chicago  Great  Western  to  St.  Paul 

Omaha,  and  Kansas  Citv  sends  trains  to  the 
Pacific  via  Santa  Fe  System  from  Kansas  Citv 
and  St.  Joseph,  and  via  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Paeilie  from  St.  Paid.  The  Chicago 
&  Alton  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  Citj  connects 
with  the  Santa  Fe.  The-  Alton  with  the  St.  Lo  lb 
and  Iron  Mountain  offers  a  direct  route  also 
between    Chicago   and    Hot    springs.      Between 

Chicago    and     New     Orleans    through     serv  ice     is 

provided   b.v    the    Illinois  Central  System.     Be 

tween  Chicago  and  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  through 
service  is  provided  b.v  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Hock  Island  lines  and  from  Memphis  to  Hot 
Springs   through    Little    Kock. 

From     Chicago     southward,     reaching     French 
Lick     Springs,     is     the    Chicago.     Indianapolis     .v. 

Louisville   Railway   CMonon   Route).     From  st 

Louis,  Memphis,  and   New  Orleans  extend   west 
ward  arms  of  the  Missouri  Paeilie  system,  reaching 
the    Pacific    ('oast     hv     several    connecting    routes 
From    Salt     Lake    (o     Los     Angeles    extends     the 

system  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  salt  Lake 

operating  through  trains  From  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  via  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  Onion 
Pacific     Oregon    Short     Line,    and    Chicago.    Mil 

waukee  a  si  Paul,  with  steamer  connection 
Los  Angeles  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco. 

yosemite     Park     is    reached    by    the    Southern 

Paeilie  and  Santa   Fe   Railroads  to  Merced  and 

l  hence  bv    Yoscmiie  Valle.v    Kailroad  to  Kl  Portal. 

The  Grand  Oaflon    in    Arizona    is    accessible 

b.v  Santa  Fe  System  to  Williams,  thence  north- 
ward to  the  Canon's  brink  b.v   branch  line. 
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The  three  chief  gateways  to  Estes  Park  are 
Longmont  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  and 
Burlington  roads,  Lyons  on  the  latter  tine,  and 
l.oveland  and  Boulder  on  the  Colorado  and 
Southern,  and  these  points  can  be  reached  from 
Denver  by  any  of  the  lines  from  the  east  con- 
necting at  that  point. 

Ranier  National  Park  is  reached  by  rail  to 
Asliford,  Washington,  thence  by  motor-stage 
Hue.  Train  service  is  afforded  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Tacoma-Eastem 
railways. 

Vecess  to  Yellowstone  1'arU  is  from  four  points. 
Yellowstone  Station  is  the  direct  park  entrance 
on  the  west,  Gardiner  on  the  north.  Tourists  may 
go  also  to  Cody,  Wyo.,  thence  by  coach,  or  from 
Lander,  Wyo.,  thence  by  horseback.  Covern- 
ment  statistics  show  the  following  number  of 
visitors  entered  the  park  during  1913:  at  Yellow- 
stone. 11,907;  at  Gardiner,  11,294;  from  Cody, 
1,311;  from  Lander.  417.  Yellowstone  Station 
is  reached  by  Union  Pacific  System  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Oregon  Short  Line.  Train  service  to 
Gardiner  is  by  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Duluth,  also  with  the  through  trains  from  Chicago, 
via  the  Burlington  route.  Tourists  going  to 
the  park  via  Cody  may  take  through  trains  from 
Chicago  via  the  Burlington  Road.  The  direct 
route  from  Chicago  to  Lander  is  by  Chicago 
Northwestern.  Tourists  to  this  Park  may  also 
leave  Chicago  by  Rock  Island  and  St.  Paul  roads 
with  western  direct  connections. 

(5  lacier  National  Park  is  reached  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  with  stations  at  the  two  gate- 
ways. Glacier  Park  Station  on  the  east,  Belton 
on  the  west. 

Attractive  trips  into  the  heart  of  the  American 
Rockies  originate  from  Denver,  reached  from 
points  east  and  south  by  the  Bock  Island.  Union 
Pacific,  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  Burlington,  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  Santa  Fe  systems  with  connec- 
tions. A  few  hours'  ride  from  Denver  over  the 
Georgetown  Loop  brings  the  traveler  to  the 
Gray's  Peak  Route,  the  rails  of  which  ascend  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  McClellan  or  to  the  aerial 
tramway  which  lifts  visitors  to  Sunrise  Park. 
Another  railroad  ride  may  be  taken  by  Manitou 
&  Pike's  Peak  cogwheel  line,  supplementing 
the  Colorado  Midland  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  in  the  14. 000-foot  climb  from  Manitou 
to  the  cap  of  Pike's  Peak.  Many  other  points 
in  the  Rockies  may  be  visited  by  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande- Western  Pacific.  Denver,  Northwestern, 
and  Pacific  to  Dixie  Lake  and  Corona.  Union 
Pacific, '  Santa  Fe,  Colorado  and  Southern. 
Resorts  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  are  penetrated 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  transcontinental  line. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AND    ALASKA 

One  thinks  of  California  as  a  winter 
resort,  distinctly,  yet  the  shore  hotels  as 
far  south  as  San  Diego  are  filled  with 
tourists  all  through  the  summer.  At 
Monterey,  which  boasts  that  its  climate 
does  not  vary  ten  degrees  in  summer  and 
winter,  the  busiest  month  of  the  year  is 
September,  while  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
valley  of  the  Yosemite — distinctive  fea- 
tures of  California — are  only  to  be  seen  in 
the  summer.  Shasta  boasts  a  large  summer 
patronage,  so  do  the  other  mountain  places 
all  the  way  along  this  route  of  wonders 
north  to  Rainier.  And  when  you  think  of 
Rainier  you  think  of  Seattle,  the  wonder 
city  at  its  foot,  and  remember  that  from 
Seattle  steamers  are  sailing  all  summer  long 
to  Alaska,  America's  treasure-box,  whose  lid 
as  yet  has  been  barely  pried  open. 

Each  year  Alaska  grows  in  favor  with 
the  tourist.  He  knows  it  to  be  a  land  that 
has  not  yet  emerged  from  its  era  of  romance. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  distant,  and  ac- 
cessible for  so  small  a  portion  of  the  year, 
is  apt  to  make  him  only  the  more  anxious 
to  go  there.  Several  steamship  companies 
run  to  Alaska  with  passenger  service,  and  if 
their  vessels  have  not  yet  come  to  North 

(Continued  on  page  1412) 


FIRST    MORTGAGES 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

On  improved  business  and  residential  prop- 
erty, on  conservative  so  %  margin.    We  have  had  n  years' 
experience  in  this  field ;  references  furnished  if  desired.  Titles 
to  beapproved  byleadingattorneys.  Correspondenceinvited. 
PALMER  AND  PALMER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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tyausch  |oml>2eiss 

Stereo  Prism 
Binoculars 


These  superior  binoculars,  with  their  prism 
construction,  give  a  field  of  view  about  nine 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  ordinary  field 
glass,  with  wonderfully  even  illumination  and 
clear  definition. 

Their  stereoscopic  effect  enables  one  to  judge 
more  accurately  distances  and  the  relative 
position  of  objects  in  a  landscape. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  unusually  light 
and  compact — easy  to  carry  and  convenient 
to  use. 

Send    for    attractively    illus- 
trated booklet  on  complete  line 

Bausch  #  |pmb  Optical  (5. 

312  St,  PAUL  STREET     ROCHESTER;  N.Y 

Maker  of  Tesssr  and      Protar  Photographic  Leases 
and  other  High  Grade  Optical  Products 


Open 


Partly  Closed 


Rolled  Up 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
OPEN  AIR  TENT  HOUSE 

Designed  for  Sleeping  and  Living  in  the  Open  Air.  A  Fresh 
Air  Ketreat  on  your  lawn.  Lets  the  Air  IN  but  Keeps  the 
Insects  OUT.  For  camping',  etc.  Quickly  assembled  or  col- 
lapsed without  the  removal  of  a  bolt  or  the  use  of  a  tool.  The 
canvas,  except  cover,  permanently  attached  to  the  frame. 

For  tuberculosis,  nervous  troubles,  ill  health,  sleep  in  the  open 
air.    Made  in  8  sizes  from  6  by  7  1-2  to  12  by  24  feet. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.,   330  Front  St.,  Colfax.  Iowa. 


V..< 


Land  of  Best  Vacations 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods,  Country,  Inland 
Lakes,  Fishing,  Sailing,  Golf,  Tennis 

Warm   Sea-Bathing 

Clean    white,    sandy    beaches  —  ideal 
places  for  children  to  romp  and  play. 

Good  roads  for  automobiling,  driving 
and  horseback  riding. 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

illustrated  booklets,  sent  on  request.    Advertising 
Department,  Room  580,  South  Station,  Boston. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
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Powerful  Folding  Field  Glass 


4  in 

J  '  x  in.  wide 
thick 


Magnification,  5  Diameters 
Field,  At  Kii  in  yds.-  140yds. 

WEIGHT 
Without  I 

.  5  oz. 
Wth  Case 
8  5/lOoz. 
PRICE 

$71.50 
Isf action 
The  STENOR  "r  "mIU-'>-  back 

Suggested  by  Prof.  Cullstrand  of  Upsala.     Made  by  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena. 

F)R  ran  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  serviceable  field  glass,  small  enough  to 
Dtthepocket. 

A  number  ol  glasses  plaivd  on  t  be  market  were  satisfactory  as  to  size   b<it  in  effecting 

tbecor  ruction  invariably  1 1.  I  features  ol  magnification,  breadth  ot 

field, light  gathering  power  and  stereoscopic  effect  were  so  impaired  by  the  reduction  in 

size  and  necessary  arrangement  of  the  optical  system,  that  the  glasses  were  impracticable. 

in  offering  The  "STENOR"  we  assert  without    hesitation  that  it  is  a  truly  wonderful 

achievement  in  the  field   of  optics  and 


OPTICIAN  la  Old  Bond  St..        3  Rue  Scribe, 

237  Fifth  Ave,  NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS 


Insure  Your  Luggage ! 

Whether  a  brief  vacation  or 
an  extended  tour, our  Baggage 
Policy  enables  you  to  travel 
with  a  care-free  mind  and  thor- 
oughly eniuy  your  trip. 


Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 
May  save  hundreds  of  dollars 


Indemnifies  you  against  loss 
from  lire,  theft. etc.,  in  custody 
of  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

We  are  the  old- 
est joint  stock  In- 
surance Company 
i  n  America  and 
guarantee  prompt 
settlement. 
CpCC  Bon  Voy- 
I  [ILL  age  booK. 
"Things  to  Remember." 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  0F 
NORTH  AMERICA 
228  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Capital  $4,000,000 

^nrnlrn  •  v.inO.OOO 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organizing  a  party.     Expeiienced  leaders. 

Established  lflOO 

BA1  rot   RS 

1187    I  lean  Street  Brooklyn 


Asbury  Park  || 

XOLVKS   AM,  MJMMKR  FHOI.TFMS 

TiV    id**al    family  r**s-.rt  of  Amrri-'a:  spaslnnv  and 
<-Qi]ntrj  ;  no  mukquitcres;  Du  U  Is.    For 

buoklel     s'-nd     ■tamp    t<>    Municipal    Information 
BareftO,  317  Boardwalk.  Anl.nry  l'.iik,  N.  J. 

HK'fli     I'luvrround    of    the     North"      —  ■ 


■•"' 


1111    >  If  ".  >ll<  IIK.lN 

HOTEL   HOWARD 

Different  from  Ordinary 
Modern  throughout,  Tennis,  Swim- 
mine  Pool,  Bowling  Alley,  eti .    The: 
kind  of  table  that  yon  will  appre- 
ciate, outside  rooms.    Low  rat        i 
ing  June  and  September.     Spring 

used  exclusively,       Write  for 
illustrated 'folder ■;  a  postal  inill  bring  it. 


ummer  lour  .,„,,  ?    i ,.,i,„.i  h  u 


■alls 
Umnd, 
,  1  I 

■  ■111-..  $7-'.u      A'l'l  rrss 
■  R8.    «t|,(.    g;i    >,whurT    Mr..  I.    Ho. inn.    »!•»«. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Clark  Set*  the  Standard 

l)e  Luxe  tours  with  small  group*  and  keenly 

■ 

i  itn.     I'hilip- 

•  I  tour)    "  (  iarrlr  i    <if    Allah." 

th  I   hina.  I 
irrl  and   westward    t  nd  lor 

w. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Buildinr.  New  York 


ENGLAND 
^SCOTLAND 


% 


WEST  COAST   ROYAL   MAIL   ROUTE 

Shakespeare  Country 

Washington    Country 

Geo.  Eliot  fjiuntn 

Picturesque  North  Wales 

It.  .mi  rln  I  lake  District 

in 

"MERRIE  ENGLAND" 

The  Home  ami  llauntsof 

Scott   &   Horns 
Trossachs&  Scenic  Tours 

"BONNIE  SCOTLAND" 

[Uustntcd    literature,   n  and   ail 

ftaOfl      i .'       lln' 

i    ',!.'.     1 1    Vi .  ■  i  '   ,    don  Ian  li\  i. 

A.  G.  WAND,  Agent,  287D  Fifth  Ave.,N.Y. 


EUROPE  —  ORIENT 

ue  27. 
various  dates  and  n 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 
AROUND    THE    WORLD 
Summer  imir  \  ia 
W(    tward  and  Eastward  in  Kail. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
\\  1  i.i  • 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Concreiratlonal  House.  Boston,  Mass. 

Hi.'.  1  Oakland,  Oakland.  I 


PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

VISIT  THE   COAST  OF  MAINE 
and  the  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Yan  cruise-  for  a  week  within  the  Gulf  of   Maine  on  the  finest 
American    Merchant    Vessels  —  superb    table    service  —  luxurious 
state-rooms — visit  inc. 

The  Most  Wonderful  Vacation  Country  in  North  America, 

and    never   be   distant    by    more    than   a   day's    journey  from    New 
York  or  Boston. 

Big  new  steel  steamships  connect  New  York 
and  Boston  with  the  summer  resorts  of  Maine, 
New  Brunswick    and   the    Maritime    Provinces 

Your  choice  of  15  routes.    Total  2400  statute  miles.    Combine  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  travel  with  the  most  invigorating  vacation. 

Send  for  Booklet  B 

EASTERN  STEAMSHIP 
CORPORATION 

Pier  19.  No.  River,  New  York 
or  India  Wharf,  Boston 


Switzerland's 

National  Exhibition, 
irv  Berne 

.May  to  October  l^ 

s'   y^y  On  no  acmtint  should 


ycu  miss  a  visit  to  the 
p  i.turcsqno  capital  of 

>w  itmiand    and   her 

•  xMbitaoa. 
For  10c  postage  we  will 
send  you  our  Pocket 
Guide  No.  24.  which 
tolls  all  ai*>ut  it. 
Official  Information 
Kim- a  11  of  S«ii/prlaml 
'241  5th  Ay.     .   .\    ,    I   l.tj 


Who  Goes 

To  Holland? 

Travel  by  the 

FLUSHING  MAIL  ROUTE 

Day  Service  via  Quccnboro-Klushing, 

Night  Service  via  Folkestone- Flushing. 

Shortest  Channel   Crossing. 

Law  31    Sl  r  .miers. 

Fast  through  Service  between 
London  and  Principal  Points  in 
Northern  and  Middle  Europe. 

Fast  Boat-trains  between  Flush- 
ing and  The  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
Cologne,  Hamburg,  Berlin.  Dres- 
den,Vienna.  Hale. Triest,  etc. 

For  time   tables,    rales   anil  further 
particulars    apply    to    the    Aim 
Agency   of    the    Flushing    Line   and 
Netherland    State    Rys.,    334    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Camp  Nauset  on   Cape  Cod 

A  "Different"  place  lor  particular  pi 
Right  on  -Small  bungalows, 

The  best  of  food. 

TENNIS  FISHING    SAILING  BATHING 

Terms  Moderate 

For  further  particulars  address 
■M    IOBIM   WHITE,  Orleans.  <a|ir  <„,|.  Maw. 

El- 3  European  Trips  for  the  Hough  Season  I— ^9 
The  Quiet  SouthernTrack  to  Algiers, 
North  Africa,  and  the  classic  sunny 
southin  the  Mediterranean  &  Adriatic 

Reguli  Vlglers(North  Africa 

Naples  1  Italy),  Piitras  k  treece) .Trieste 
(Austria    near    tin-    Tyrol),    Austrian 
Klvicra.    Austro-Bohemlan  \\ 
I  1  ml  the  whole  European  Continent 

Seven  to  eight  days  crossing  the 
and  ili  days  pleasure  trip  thru  the  Medi- 

terr.u 

Sightseeing  trips  inecenport. Free  stopovers 

phi  1  PS    BROS.  &  <  0  ■  Gea.  Agts. 

13  Batten   Place.  New  York 


A  TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

U      Luxurious  Cars  for  Hire 
Finest  Service  in  Europe 
Inclusive  Rates.  No  Extras 
T  Routes    Compiled    (free)     for    Patrons 
Book  "32  Mot,.r  Routes  ThroOfh  fit.   Britniii 
and  Ireland,"  mailed  free  to  any  ai 

OFraser,  McLean  Auto  Tours  &  Hire  Co. 
Hamburg-Amerika  House 
14  and  150ockspor  Bl  .     London,  S,  W..  Em,- 
..r  frnm  Literary  Digl  si    \    V 


SKAc 


Mimtinr  Hound  1ri|iH  .4<id 
and  $100.  inrlu-titii:  lotil, 
and  noil-.  No  tour-  Uk« 
t Ik****  Hn\nh*r«.  W  rll>.  4. 
II.  Ill  M  II.  6,  I'.  A..  AluKka 
Btaaauhtp  (  o...*»09I  on  ma 
"Irtr..  S-attlo.  «n«.h. 


EXCUBSIONg 


USEFUL  MAP   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   FREE 
also  Illustrated  Book  of  Tours  en  the 

Great    Western    Railway    of    England 

Plymouth,F1sluraard,and 
with  London  via  the  host  of    Hist, Tie  England. 
T.  Kat.-lev.  Cen.  Airt..  .Mil  Fifth  Avrau      B"«W1 
It.  H.  Lea,    t;.i>.    Agt.,    35  Adelaide  Street,    Bast, 
Toronto,   Cnnmla 

inUR0PE=6RlENT 

Mediterranean  Tours  (including  Egypt- 
Holy  Lund,  Spain  and  Special  Balkan 
Tour),  June.  July. 

Northern  Tours  (including  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia),  June,  July,  August. 
"Best  in  Travel."    Booklets  upon  request. 

ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO. 
1  .t.U  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

^  »-  i-      •vBOUT      rRAvi     t        i ,     t  c»*j«  3*       •  »>• 


SC  AINm  IN  A.VI/MN  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
1Q  BKOADWAy,  GENL.  ACENCV.  IN  fcw  yOR«  CITS' 


r°EUROPE$AlW 

Via  Dcuitiful  St  Lawrence  Route  Mootm^L^LV  SJSBI 
Boats  Excellent  Service  Booklet  Free.  ^^wr»7  lip 
MNAiDSONLlNE183NoJ)eirbornSlOucatoaa      r 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  SI70  to  S8IO 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
CEO.  E  MAKSTF.RS 

24X  WaihiDftsn  St . .  Boston:  1 246  Bro»dwa,.N .  Y 


Europe 


4U/I  "si  tZ.       >u'' ' B 
JH^J XO  '"     ivin" 

^^  First  lalnn.     1  'niversit  v  man 

leadei   Othertours.  Tbe  Hbeltou  I'nrtlesi 

BoxX,  1049  <  >hl  So.  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Sail    in    June.      luK-.        Best    routes,     be-"! 
management,  tlmonlals,  and  lowest 

pnees  in  the  world.      v 

I  I   MI'I  I       I  Ol   RS 
149Tremoin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  rSVn 

I  1    I  urn-      lul\-  \  Is 

i.i  ribralta,  .Spain,  v  I 
Johnson  Tours,  2  lOE.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


June  6,  1914 
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LAND  OF  EVANGELINE 


Nowhere  else  in  America  lies  the  opportunity 

for  so  delightful  and  inexpensive  a 

Summer  Vacation 

if 

It  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  sight  or 
smell  of  salt  water 
orchard' filled,  blossom' scented  vallevs 

■Ir* 

No  finer  facilities  for  motoring,  driving,  boating, 

bathing,  "camping  out,"  golfing, 

fishing  or  hunting 

if 

To  see  the  world'famed  Evangeline  Country, 
your  tickets  must  read 

DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY 

"LAND  OF  EVANGELINE  ROUTE- 

Superbly  illustrated  booklet!  for  five  ooiti  in  •Mmi* 

AddreM: 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Room  10.  General  OfficM 

Kentville,  Nova  Scotia 


TOPHAM  TOURS 

GRAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Leaving  New  York  Oct.  3 1st.    Small  select 
party.     Highest  grade  of  travel  throughout. 
Write  for  booklet  O. 
Toplmm  Tours,  305  S.  Rebecca  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUREAU  Of 


UniversityTravel 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


The  best  touris  the  one  that  has  the  best  leader; 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

Greece,      Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway.    Russia. 
The  Outdoor  Tom- 
Italy  in   October. 
Frequent  Sailings.  June  6— September  19. 

The  Double  Tour: 
The  Crimea,  Caucasus. 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan :  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 

The  Standard  Tour:  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31,  or  November  28, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May  for 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Special  Announcement  ready  now.     Write 
for  details. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


Tours  for  the  Discriminating 

EUROPE 

Remarkable  General  Tours  and  Tours  to 
Special  Regions.  Small  Parties.  Fre- 
quent Departures. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  for  delightful  Tours  of 
Luxury  of  five  months  to  a  year.  Fre- 
quent departures.  August  to  January. 
The  One  Right  Way. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you  ? 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Boston.  New  York.  Phila.,  Chicago,  San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 
Mediterranean    and    Northern    Countries 

Efficient  Management.     Small  Parties. 

PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 

First  Class.     All  Expenses,  $1625 

THE    PILGRIM    TOURS 

300  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
New  York     Phila.     Chicago     San  Fran. 


A 1 


wsmm 


including  all  essential  expenses,  vis- 
iting Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  and  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, the  Norway  of  America. 
This  cruise  to  these  foreign  lands  on  the 
new  steamers  STEPHANO  and  FLORI- 
ZEL  of  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  the  most  novel,  delightful  and 
health-giving  vacation  you  ever  experienced. 
The  snips  are  built  especially  for  tourists;  are 
fitted  with  every  device  to  insure  safety. 

Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  and  sea  sports. 
No  hotel  bills  or  transfers.  Youlive  on  the  ship. 
Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommo- 
dations during  June,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
Send  now  for  handsome  booklet  67 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 

Best  of  Europe— Italy  to  England 

June  24.     Party  of  cultured  people  for  in- 
telligent travel.    Moderate  cost.    Booklet. 
Dr.  Flick,  Prof.  Europe  Hist.,   Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

"  Washington     Irving  " 

"  Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"Albany" 

Service  daily  except  Sunday.  All 
through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  accepted.  Music;  restau- 
rant. Easy  connections  North,  East  and 
West.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated 
summer  literature. 

Hudson    River   Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


North  German 

LLOYD 

Baltimore 

Bremen 


{/ 


>u 


^1 


Greatly  Augmented  Summer  Travel  Service 

Transatlantic  tourists  have  at  their  command  excellent 

travel  service  at  unusually  low  rates  by  the  addition  of 

THREE  LARGE  LINERS 

to  the  increasingly  popular 

Baltimore — Southampton — Bremen  Service 
NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

S.  S.  Koenigin  Laise  S.  S.  Barbarossa 

S.  S.   Friedrich  der  Grosse 

Splendid  twin-screw  mail  steamships  each  of  over  10,800  tons, 
with  ONE  CLASS  (II)  CABIN  ONLY.  Every  safeguard, 
convenience  and  comfort.     Delicious  meals.    Low  rates. 

$57.50  to  England 

60.00   to  Germany 

Write  for  sailing  dates.  Enclose  10c  for  copy  of  "  How  to 
See  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland,"  a  concise  travel  guide 
— essential  to  the  tourist. 

Book  your  passage  now 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

General  Agents 
162  S.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


M 


Here's  your  vacation -already  planned 


No  matter  whether  you  prefer  fishing,  hunting,  camping;  or  boating,  or  a  delightful 
climate  with  golf  and  tennis.  Nowhere  can  your  every  wish  be  so  completely  fulfilled 
as  atthe  Summer  Resorts  along  the  Road  by  the  Sea  in  good  old  Nova  Scotia. 

Tuna  Fishing  TheNovaSco 


*  ******  »  *w***»*^  tia  Tuna  is  a  I  Criw. 

gamier  fish  than  the  Pacific  Tuna.  Here   l  jyep  ™ER  j 
you  can  catch  him  with  hook  and  line.   /  ^*SOR7"5  I 

Nova  Scotia  /*"-'*■' 

BRING  YOUR  FAMILY— Leave 

Boston  any  evening  except  Saturday. 
One  night  voyage  to  Yarmouth,  N.S. 
and  parlor  and  dining  car  service  via 
Ocean  Shore  Route  to  famous  Coast 
Resorts.  Chester,  Halifax.etc. 

Halifax  &  South  Western  Ry. 


Lake  Fishing  mhaTPTeier 


lake  fishing  will  find  just  what  they  want 
throughout  this  entire  beautiiul  territory. 

1  Night  from  Boston 

by  luxurious  Boston- Yarmouth  S.  S.  Line. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  this  FREE  BOOK- 
LET fully  describing  by  word  and  pic- 
ture the  interesting    points  of   "Summer 
Resorts  along  the  Road  by  the  Sea.*'  iu 
Nova  Scotia  (the  playground  of  history). 

P.J.Mooney.G  P  A  ,  Halifax, N.S. 


EUROPE  m 


Series  of 
lent  Tours.  All 
s.    Superior 
gemeiits. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway 


New  York 


500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 
112-page  iff  tt  strafed,  brorh  are  with  in- 
formation regarding  500  summer  resorts  in  Ver- 
mont and  shores  Lake  Champlain,  with  hotel, 
farm  and  village  home  accommodations.  Pent  en 
receipt  4c.  stamps  for  mailing.  Address  SUMMEK 
HOMES,  No.  11,  3Si  Broadway.  New  York. 


SELlfe'  To  Europe 


^Montreal-  Quebec  to  Bristol  En*. 


2j4  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence.  3^2  days  at  sea, 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort — ■ 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago,  111.,  64  W.  Adams  St.  Pittsburg.  Pa..  214  Park  Building 

t.  Paul,  Minn..  4th  &  Jackson  Sis.  !  Halifax,  N.  S..  123  Hollis  St  I  Montreal.  Que..  226  St.  James  St. 

Diiluth,  Minn..  424  W.  Superior  St.    Toronto.  Ont..  68  King  St..  E.  i  Ottawa.  Ont..  Russell  House  Blk  | 

Minneapolis,  311  Nicollet  Avenue  ]  Quebec,  Que..  Can. North. Dpt.  |  Winnipeg,  Man..  5S3  N. Main  St. 


MT.  RAINIER 

and* 

REFLECTION  LAKEi 

RAINIIR  NAT  PARK  WASH  4 


Mt.  Rainier  National  Park— 
at  the  end  of  the  trail— alone 
repays  a  visit  to  the  beau- 
tiful Puget  Sound  country. 

In  this  mountain  wilderness  with  a 
comfortable,  homelike  inn  for  head- 
quarters the  tourist  can  enjoy  days 
and  weeks  of  varied  pleasures. 
Tis  a  journey  of  three  joyous  days 
to  Seattle  and  Tacoma  from  Chicago 
on  the  luxuriously  equipped  all  steel 

"Olympian" 

where  connections  are   made  with 
trains  and  auto  stages  for  the  Park 

CHICAGO 


RAILWAY 

One  road  —  one  management  —  all 
"St.  Paul"  including  equipment  and 
employees — the  secret  of  this  com- 
pany's famed  service. 

Low  round  trip  fares  daily 
June  to  Sept.  inclusive 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "The  Trail  of  The  Olym- 
pian" book  and  Rainier  Park  folder  and  for 
luil  particulars  of  the  trip. 

G.  L.  COBB,  G.  A..  P.  D. 
1200  Broadway,  New  York 
GEO.  B.  HAYNES,  G.  P.  A. 

Chicago 


VACATION   TRIPS  IX   AMERICA 

ntinucd  from  page  1409) 

Atlantic  standards  of  speed  and  magnif- 
ioenoe  they  arc  very  comfortable  vest 
with  more  than  a  passing  reputation  for 
fan  .  The  avenge  man  from  the  United 
States  is  astonished  when  he  reacht  - 
Skagway,  which  seems,  geographically,  to 
have  some  Borl  of  an  intimate  relationship 

with  the  north  pole,  to  find   upon  the  pier 

a  "Limited  train."  with  observation  plat- 
form, alter  the  fashion  of  the  land  from 
Which   lit    sailed. 

If  Alaska  is  near  the  north  pole,  and  real 
glaciers  its  dominating  scenic  features,  the 
fad  remains  thai  its  summers,  tho  short, 
are  ot'ttimes  uncomfortably  warm.  Agri- 
culture thrives  there.  The  crops  of  thi' 
country  are  astonishing.  Last  year  Alaska 
boasted  an  agricultural  fair — a  thing  that 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible  when 
Seward  bought  the  territory  from  the 
Russians — back  in  "(>7. 

From  Seattle  steamers  sail  also  to 
Victoria.  Vancouver,  the  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
transcontinental  lines,  and  to  Prince 
Rupert,  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  Canadian  Pacific  long  took 
its  place  as  one  of  the  scenic  wonder-route- 
of  the  continent.  Its  trains  start  from  both 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  after  traversing 
many  miles  of  flat  and  tremendously  fer- 
tile country,  plunge  for  a  night  and  a  day 
through  the  heart  of  a  territory  as  well  for- 
ested and  as  magnificent  in  snow-capped 
peaks  as  any  part  of  Switzerland.  The 
transcontinental  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
just  now  approaching  completion,  are  well 
to  the  north  of  the  earlier  road.  As  yet 
the  territory  they  traverse  is  absolutely 
unknown  and  unapproachable  to  tourist-. 
In  a  little  while,  however,  sophisticated 
travelers  will  be  demanding  of  one  another 
how  well  they  like  the  climate  and  the 
attractions  of  Prince  Rupert. 


Pacific  coastwise    (and   ocean)    trips  mag    in 
taken  as  far  north  as  Nome.  Alaska,  and  south- 
ward   to    the    1st  hums    of    Panama        \I1    trans- 
continental   rail    lines   sell    tickets   over   the   chief 
coastwise    steamship    lines    from    San    Pedro      the 


I? eci  I    Estate 


NEW    YORK 


Aredale— New  York 

TOR  SALE  AREDALE.  A  gentleman's 
country  place  In  connection  with  very  valu- 

nn.  Oik-  of  the  most  beautiful  estates 
in  Western  New  York,  located  on  the  shores 
■  if  Lake  Cayuga,  between  <  ornell  University 
and  Weill  '  ouege   for  itirls,   comprising  118 

I  fertile  land  highly  improved,  new  and 
modern  residence  ol  23  rooms,  superintend- 
ents house,  stable*,  liurns.  silo  and  sanitary 
fowl  bull  lings.  About  one  hall  mile  frontage 
on  the  lake,  ini  luding  the  most  beautiful  point 

and  view  on  the  entire    shore.    A  home  ideal 

with  all  oi  ml  to  pleas- 

plen  lil  boating  and  bathing 

m  the  summer,  excellent  shooting  in  tl 

links,  phi  ■  partridge,  I-  rosn 

i  i  c  it v  in  ■ 

!><•  visited  by  launch    including  New  York. 
Living  ■■uis   could  attend  Cornell 

l  niversity  and  daughters  k«  to  Wells  College. 
Property  m  i  0,000  below 

cost.   II   '     Eyer,  First  National  Bank,  fast 
N.  Y. 

Bellport  on   Great   South   Bay 

Lonir  Inland.  Nf«  York 

\n  eighteen  room  i  ottage  lor  summi  i  rental 

Seven  acres  shore  front  elevation.    Well  situ 

erlooking  the  Kay.  Two  baths,  House 

;ii  ity.    Broad  piazzas  with 

■plendid  vlewof  water.  Aneighl  minute  walk 

to  Coll.  rennis  and  Yacht  Club.  Commuters 

•  rains   I',   hours  to  Pennsylvania  Station, 

York.  Rental  •>  i  ible. 

a,  Bellport,  I..  I..N.Y. 


NEW  YORK 


For  Rent  at  Lake  George 
GENTLEMAN'S  ESTATE 

On    Lake  (Jporirr.  tor  Summer 
25  acres,  beautifully  located  on  west  shore  of 
lake  4  miles  north  ol  Lake  George  Village- 
'.  mile  south  nt  Lake  George  Countrj 

IS  new  and  newly  furnished:   one  ol 
the  most  beautiful   and  complete  residences 

on   Lake  George;   M  rooms,  ■'>   bathrooms; 
6 open  -..'his;   handsome 

caretaker's  lodge;   modern  fireproof  ■ 
ice-houses  filled;  large  Btablea;  boat-house 
and  steamboat  lai  ire  front. 

Gardens;  beautiful  shrubbery;  large  part  ol 

heavily  wooded       The  property  com 

mantis  finest  view  on   Lake  George,  and  also 

did  view  of  course  of  International  Gold 

Cup  motoi  to   In    held  at   Lake 

George  this  summer.   For  full  details  address 

DANIEL  F.  tMRlE, 

Colvin  Building,  Glens  Fall  .  N    \ 


AI)IKO\l>\<   K    I  si  ME 
ma  Moose  i. «ke.   1200 a<  res  in  virgin  timber 
in;  I'.'  ho  Island  oo  which ia  main  <  amp, 
in    exclusivenesi    and   appointment: 
impa  and  hunting  lod 

miles  of  laid   i ■ :  -  1 1  n  fioui  through  I'u  i 

man  service  from  New  York:  for  a  gentleman 
or  a  Club;  on  sal.  ..r  in  part;  illus- 

n  request. 
Will  I  Akl  1,   ft  Boi  I     ' 

N.  Y, 


I?  e  a  I    Estate 


NEW     YORK 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY.— Do  you  want  a 
perfectly  sate  investment?  1'lie  best  security 
is  earth  itself.  Values  on  Long  Island  are 
bound  to  keep  increasing.  .New  York  City  is 
only  3x17  miles  in  area.  Population  increas- 
ing 360,000  yearly.    People  now  being  forced 

on  Long  Island,  We  otter  you  lota 
200(1  square  feet  on  high  and  dry  property, 
in  second  largest  town  on  South  si 

Long  Island.    $50  per  lot.  $10  down  and   .*'-' 

per  month.  Guaranteed  titles.  Trolley  line 
operty.  0  minutes  from  depot.   8  min- 
utes from  Great  South  Hay.    Write  tor  map 

.nut  details 

SI  m  RBAN  PROPER!  IBS  CO    Ini 
1133  Broadway,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 
in  Weatehenter  <<>nnt>. New   York 
Fine  home  r,n  plot  50  \  100,     House  (  ontains 
eight  rooms  and  bath,  all  modern  im] 

plendid  s\  s 
ti  in  ol    ewerage,    <  >n  plot  are  i 

ible  garden,  assurini 

fruit  and  vegetables  foi  the  ownet  Also  poul- 
try house  R.  K  station  only  fom  minutes, 
slum  trolley  rich  to  bathing  beach.  This 
can  be  bought  for  only  JW0.  R 
a  on  mortgage  For  lull  particulars 
apply  to  M.  HALL, M8  6th  Ave..  N.  V.City. 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  21 

1 1  im,,  <:,n  an  acre;  live  son  k.  to  I 
often  included,  ti  kly.    Bigs 

Bargaii  I  Stroul  harm  Agency, 

station  u,  47  West  3ith  Street.  New  York. 


CANADA 


Central  British  Columbia  is  being  opened 
to  settlement  for  the  first  time  by  the  build- 
in(?  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  now 
complete  through  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Stuart 
River,  British  Columbia,  isthe  last  important 
town  to  lie  established  on  the  Main  Line  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Lots  in  the  new  town 
oi  St  uart  River  are  available  for  business  put 
poses,  to  homeseelcera.  and  investors  ai  very 
Low  Prices,  on  Terms  as  easy  as  $2  a  month. 
No  Intel  est .  lot  detailed  Information  address 

Transcontinental  Townslte  Co..  Ltd.. 
654  Sterling  Bank  Hlclii..  Winnipeg,  i  an 
Authot  Stuart  River  andGrana  Trunk 

Pacifii  Towns  Throughout  Wtstem  Canaan* 

MAINE 

FOR  RENT  $300 
GLENWALL1E,  Center  Lebanon,  Maine. 
\  completely  furnished  country  bouse,  Ideal 

n,  high  elevation,  beautiful  view     n 
rooms.  5 open  fire  places,  hot  .<n<]  cold  water, 

piazza,  barn  and  garai 
an  \\  aiiiut  Park,  Roxbi 

NEW    YORK 


to  LET  For   i  b<   Summer 

ittage  at  head  >'t  Foui  th  Lake,  I 
Chain.  Adirondack  Mts.,  N.i      I  loii 

us.  running  spring  water,  bath, 

open  fire-plaot     Sand  bathing  beach,    Motor 

■  in    with   house    if  d< 

l<e  iii  storage     •■>  minutes  to  I     0 

Chun  hi        Foi  lull  information  * 

Raymond  Norton,  Inlet,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.Y 


harbor  of  Los  Angeles),  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Vancouver,  or  Prince  Rupert. 

The  Pacific  Ooasl  Steamship  Oompanj  oper- 
ates fleets  between  s.-m  Francisco,  Victoria, 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Nome;  between  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Skagwaj  via 
the  Inside  Passage,  at  Skagway  connecting  with 
the  While  Pass  and  Yukon  Route,  The 
Alaska  Steamship  Company's  steamers  operate 
over  the  Southeastern  Route  between  Seattle, 
Skagway,  and  Intermediate  ports;  the  South- 
western Route  between  Seattle,  Cordova, 
and  Seward  (connecting  at  Cordova  with 
tin-  Copper  River  Rail  Route,  and  at  Seward 
willi  I  he  Alaska  Northern  Railway);  also  the 
Nome-St.    Michael    route   for   these   ports   with 

connections  with  Yukon  and  tributary  river 
steamers,  The  Humboldt  Steamship  Co.  offers 
Ballings    every     live    days     between     Seattle    and 

Skagway.     From   Vancouver  and   Victoria  other 

routes  arc  covered  by  Canadian  Pacific  steamers 
to  northern  Alaska  points. 

Cruises  northward  to  and  along  Alaska  treat 
the  tourist  to  the  most  wonderful  coastal  scenery 
10  be  seen  anywhere  along  the  edges  of  the  conti- 
nent, Thi'  famous  cruise  along  the  "Inside  Pas- 
sage" of  Alaska  reveals  a  labyrinth  of  Islands, 
huge  glaciers,  fiords,  and  towering  snow-capped 
mountains.  Aside  from  the  scenic  wonders,  trav- 
elers who  stroll  ashore  at  Silka.  Ketchikan,  \\  ran- 
gell.  Douglas,  and  Juneau  may  see  the  Alaskan 
natives  with  (heir  handiwork,  totem  poles,  and 
quaint  villages. 

As  the  steamer  proceeds  northward  the  hours 
of  daylight  steadily  lengthen.  Sunrise  comes  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sunset  at  midnight. 
Between  the  rising  ami  setting  are  long  twilights. 
The  climate  in  summer  is  usually  equivalent  to 
that  of  early  May  in  New  England.  Travelers 
should  provide  themselves  with  medium-weight 
suits,  warm  underclothing,  and  protection  against 
frequent  summer  showers. 

North  Pacific  coast  service  is  afforded  also  b.v 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  S.S.  Company  from 
Seattle  via  Victoria  and  Vancouver  to  Prince 
Rupert,  with  connecting  lines  from  Prince 
Rupert  to  Portland  Canal  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Island  points.  In  conjunction  with  Yukon  and 
connecting  river  steamers  the  American  Yukon 
Navigation  Company  operates  steamers  between 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Nome,  and  St.  Michael. 
Tacorua,  Seattle,  and  Everett  are  reached  by  the 
Inland  Navigation  Company's  fleet;  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego  by  the  North 
Pacific  S.S.  Company;  Portland,  Astoria,  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Pedro  by  the  San  Francisco 
and  Portland  S.S.  Company.  The  turbine 
steamers  Yale  and  Harvard  make  trips  between 
San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego. 
Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro  also  ply 
ships  of  the  Independent  S.S.  Company.  South- 
ward from  San  Francisco  trips  may  be  taken  to 


ACHARMINCi  cruise  along  tin-  pictur- 
esque and  rugged  shorts  of  Nova 
Scoria,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Then     up     tin-     Sr.    Lawrence     River    to 
Quebec. 

Sailings  from   New  York,  July    4th    and 
[8th,  August  isr  and  15th. 

Niagara  to  the  Sea 

[Richelieu  If  Ontario  Route] 

A  cool,  water  voyage  from  Niagara   Falls  t< 

Saguenay  River  points,  via  Thousand  Islands 

and    St.    Lawrence    River    Rapids.     Stops    ar 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Murray  Bay  and 

Tadousac. 

For  particulars  apply   any   ticket  or  tourist 
office  or  address  Desk  By 

Canada  Steamship  Lines 


Passenger  Dept. 
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BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES        TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LET  ME   START  YOU  IN 
THE  KENNEL  BUSINESS 

I  made  $2,000  in  one  year  in  my  back  yard 
raising  thoroughbred  dogs,  without  its  in- 
terfering with  my  other  business.  YOU  CAN 
DO  AS  WELL.  There  is  no  other  business 
so  interesting,  or  profitable,  for  the  invest- 
ment; this  is  the  one  best  business  for  those 
who,  from  ill  health  or  advancing  age,  are 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  regularpo- 
sition,  as  the  work  of  caring  for  dogs  is  very 
light  and  of  an  agreeable  nature. 

After  30  years'  experience  in  breeding  and 
raising  prize  winning  dogs,  I  have  written  a 
book  which  gives  all  my  secrets  and  methods 
in  breeding  and  rearing  them:  explains  in 
simple  language  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid 
and  by  following  instructions  success  is 
assured  to  the  novice  in  breeding;  contains 
standards  of  twenty  popular  bleeds  with  illus- 
trations of  famous  specimens  of  each  breed: 
thisfeature  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
hook,  which  is  $1.10  delivered,  and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Send  for  the  book  now,  get  started  in  the 
business  and  breed  some  winners,  to  sell  and 
help  keep  the  thousands  of  dollars  at  home 
that  is  being  sent  abroad  each  year  for  dogs, 
to  exhibit  at  the  big  winter  shows.  I  have 
young  and  matured  stock  for  sale,  bred  from 
prize  winning  and  producing  strains,  at 
reasonable  prices  considering  quality. 

C.  W.  Green,  Prop. 

BROCTON  KENNELS 

214  Shore  Road,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, no matterwhat make, will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  2s6  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods.  L.  (..'. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  |  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less).  Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  .judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  ior  Catalog  125.  Tvpewriter  Emooriuni 
(Estab.  1892),  31-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


REPRESENTATIVES    WANTED 


We  vvanta  representative,  ahigh-class 
man,  to  handle  our  patented  office  specialties. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  for  clean-cut  men. 
It  you  want  to  make  a  reliable,  permanent, 
and  profitable  connection,  write  us  today. 
The  Universal  Specialty  Co.. 

123  East  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Canada  Foxes  Limiteo.  Unde.  Dominion 
Charter.  Stocked  with  best  grade  Black  Foxes. 
Conservative  Capitalization  assuring  large 
dividends.  SimilarCompaniesaveraged  near- 
ly 100%  dividends  in  1913.  Reference,  Brad- 
streets.  For-information  write 
D.  A.  Morrison,  Amherst.  Nova  Scotia 


Classified    Columns 
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PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  nee.     Higiiest  references. 
Best  results.        Promptness   assured.       Send 
sketch  or  model  for  tree  search. 
Waison  E.  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  ^WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  inventions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

KENNELS  AND  SUPPLIES 

KENWYN   KOAT   KERF. 
Cures    Mange,     Kczema    and     Kills    Fleas. 
5Uc  and  $1.00  sizes  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

KENWYN  KURE  KOMPANY 
Point  Pleasant  New  Jersey 


EDUCATIONAL    WORKS 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH.  Com- 
plete for  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities. 
for  Private  Study,  Reference  and  Teaching  by 
Correspondence.  Teachers  need  it.  Postpaid 
75c.  G.  S.  HUGHS,  915  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago. 

FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Save  40%  on  PHOTO  PAPER— From  Fac- 
tory. 1NSTANTO  prints  quicker,  handled 
easier,  shows  better  detail.  Send  25c  for  three 
doz.  postals  or  4x6.  Money  back  guarantee. 
THE  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO.  (Mfrs.) 
6109  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  nee  reDort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ent; secured  by  us  advertised  iree  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  tor  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions." 
"Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE 
Randolph  &  Co..  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


S3000.00  CASH  will  buy  a  Chicago  Real 
Estate  and  Financial  Business.  NET  profits 
of  this  business  have  averaged  between 
$15.00  and  S20.00  daily  for  past  10  j 
Owner  retiring.  Good  openinK  for  right  man. 
Address  Financial.  Room  915,  115  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  everv  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  Jt  over  to  his 
children  for  rlieir  benefit. 
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A  Week  or  Two  in  the 
Rockies  this  Summer 


Will  rive  you  new  life  for  the  rest  of  t lie 
year.  In  Colorado  nature  will  take  you  in 
hand,  put  new  corpuscles  in  your  veins,  stim- 
ulate your  imagination,  clear  the  cobwebs 
from  your  thoughts,  drive  the  languor  from 
\<iur  system  and  steep  you  in  the  magic  ozone 
.if  the  mountain  forests. 

Let  me  tell  VOU  how  little  the  COSl  will  l>e, 
what  to  see  and  do  when  you  get  there  and 
all  about  the  "Rocky  Mountain  Limited," 
the  finest  train  between  Chicago  and  Colorado. 
Other  fasl  trains.  Finest,  modern  all-steel 
equipment. 

We  maintain  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  impor- 
tant cities.  Our  representatives  are  travel 
experts,  who  will  help  you  plan  a  wonderful 
and  economical  vacation,  give  you  full  infor- 
mation about  hotels,  camps,  ranches,  boarding 
places,  and  look  after  every  detail  of  your  trip. 

Write  today  to  L.  M.  Allen,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  721,  LaSalle  Street  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Low  fares  .!iui«-   1    to  September  30 


and   we   will 
ship  you  this 


$QOO 

Great  Ingento  Outfit 

for  Personal  Examination 

SEND  the  coupou  for  "The   Camera 
Book"   and  full    particulars    of  the 

offer  on  which  we  will  send  you  a  genuine 
Ingento  Camera,  equipped  with  the  wonderful  new 
Acutic  Lens,  complete  with  films,  ready  to  take  pic- 
tures 2%x4}4  inches,  upon  receipt  of  a  $2.00  deposit. 
Examine  it  yourself  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Then 
if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  balance 
of  the   rock -bottom  price.     Send  the  coupon  today. 

Ingento  Cameras 

are  truly  master  cameras  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Built  by  skilled  camera  makers — equipped  with  the  gen- 
uine Acutic  lens  and  the  special  automatic  high-speed 
Ingento  shutter  (that  can  be  timed  to  ijnth  of  a  second), 
they  offer  to  the  amateur  a  high-grade,  scientifically  con- 
structed and  optically-perfect  camera  at  the 
rock-bottom  price.  Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  their 
construction.  They  are  made  in 
a  host  of  sizes  to  suit  every  taste 
and  pockethook.  Send  thecoupnn 
for  "The  Camera  Book." 

Films  Developed  Free 

On  tliis  great  offer  we  will  de- 
velop and  print  the  films  included 
in  the  outfit  absolutely  free.  Send 
the  coupon  and  get  the  great  offer. 


Unlimited 
Guarantee 

With  every  Infrento 
BOM  an  ironclad 
u  mirantt  e  — the 
Kreatest  guarantee 
i'vit  made  on  a  cam- 
era. We  are  the 
manufacturers  —  we 
■land  back  of  these 
master  cameras. 


Send  the  Coupon 


for  "The  Camera  Book" 


Dei  nut  delay  an  instant      Put 
une  and  address  on  the 

c>i]|*in  or  n  l<  m  <r  or  pontcard  and 
h.-ihJ  \j>  urn   at  ooca.      We'll   send 

run  the  Camera  Book  ahfwiluiHy 
roc  and  prepaid   and   I'll   you 
all  about  Urn    itreat   otTer   on 
which  you  can  ff«_<t  an  Inifcnto 

'  '>nal  *>xamiriaf  r.-.  for 
a  \'l  depots.! .  You  ne«M|  th«- 
'  i  Hook        «-v*t 

i    i#raatatd  In  photography 
•huuld  bav«  It.Sond  now 

Burke  &  James.  Inc 

Af/«.  of  <'nm*TOM 
and  SuwtieB 

Dept.  237  x 

240-68  K.Ontario 
Str-  i 

CHICAGO.     .' 
ILL. 


Burke  A  James,  Inc 

Manufacturer*  of 
Camera*  and    Supplisa 
!'•  ft     237* 
240-258  But    Ontario    St. 
Chicago,  III. 
(,i'ntlomf*n:-ri*ajto  Hfld  mn 
free  and  prepaid  "I  hi  I 
liook ' '  ami  full  pari      rial     -i 
"llir.     1  aa- 
aume  no  obligation*. 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 

.-> ; 1 1 1    Pedro   and    Mazatlan,   Mexico,   by    Pacific 
Coasl    Steamship  Company's  steamers. 

Tourists  from  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  Istlinius 
of  Panama  arc  afforded  service  by  Pacific  Mail 
-  8      Company's    Steamers     from     San     Francisco 

direct  to  Panama 

In  Alaska  tourists  to  the  Yukon  lake  coastwise 
steamships  (described  above)  from  BritJab  Colum- 
bia or  United  States  ports  to  Skagway,  north  of 
sitka.  thence  bj  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Rail- 
wax  to  \\  bite  Horse  Here  a  river  steamer  of 
the  same  system  is  boarded  for  the  460-mile 
journey  to  Dawson,  steamer  of  the  same  line 
may  be  taken  from  here  down  to  Fairbanks 
(tune,  t  days).  Here  connection  is  made  with  the 
steamers  of  the  American  Navigation  Company 
for  Fairbanks  and  St.  Michael.  At  the  latter 
place  connection  is  made  with  the  steamships 
of  the  Alaska  steamship  Company  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  steamship  Company  for  Nome  and 
Seattle.  The  price  of  this  trip,  covering  G.200 
miles  and  occupying  about  40  days,  is  $265. 
The  $265  includes  a  side  trip  from  Tanana  to 
Fairbanks   and    return. 

Of  all  trips  over  northern  rivers  that  from 
Dawson  down  the  Yukon,  700  miles,  and  up  the 
Tanana,  about  M)0 miles,  to  Fairbanks  is  most  rich 
in  unusual  experiences.  The  traveler  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  arctic  circle,  he  sees  the  wonderful 
spectacle  of  the  midnight  sun.  and  he  sails  down 
a  river  described  thus  by  a  writer: 

"The  surging  waters  have  cut  through  the 
lower  spurs  of  a  great  mountain  range.  For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  the  steamer  plies  this 
route  of  ever-changing  scenic  grandeur.  Winding 
around  and  between  countless  islands,  at  times 
running  close  under  the  lee  of  huge  granite  cliffs — 
now  passing  the  swift  foaming  White  River,  where 
it  mingles  with  the  Yukon — then  Stewart  River 
and  Indian  River — there  is  not  a  single  mile  of 
the  way  but  holds  vivid  interest." 

Aside  from  the  southeastern  Alaska  excursion 
from  Seattle  or  Vancouver  to  Skagway,  the  most 
popular  Alaska  trip  is  to  Skagway  and  thence  via 
the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Rail  and  interior  steamer 
lines  to  Lake  Atlin,  White  Horse,  and  Dawson,  re- 
turning the  same  way.  The  fare  for  this  trip, 
including  side-trip  from  Caribou  to  Atlin  and 
return,  is  $175.  Boats  for  Atlin  leave  Caribou 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  evening  and  arrive 
in  Atlin  the  following  morning. 

In  all  the  northern  regions  there  are  few  places 
of  greater  scenic  charm  than  the  chain  of  sapphire 
lakes,  "mountain  and  forest  girt,"  traversed  in 
the  eighty-mile  trip  between  Caribou  and  Atlin. 
For  miles  the  steamer  threads  its  way  through  a 
succession  of  islands,  islets,  and  past  promon- 
tories, bays,  and  inlets.  A  tourist  to  Alaska  re- 
cently said: 

"The  trip  to  Sitka  and  Skagway  is  certainly 
worth  while,  but  if  I  had  gone  no  farther  than 
Skagway,  I  would  have  thought  my  tour  at  least 
partially  in  vain,  for  I  would  have  missed  wonder- 
ful Atlin  Lake — where  the  rivalry  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  the  Italian  lakes 
seems  to  meet  in  one  supreme  effort  at  scenic 
climax  " 


.June  6,  1!>H 


To  give  in  one  article  details  of  American 
summer-playgrounds  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  This  article  has  not  sought  to 
do  that.  It  has  merely  attempted  to  give 
the  framework  of  our  national  system  of 
playgrounds.  Any  well-equipped  tourist 
bureau  or  railroad  agency  will  (ill  in  further 
details.  An  inquiry  will  bring  you  reams 
of  literature  as  to  trains  and  boats  and 
tlieir  schedules,  hotels,  camping  tours 
si  earner  journeys  up  and  down  both  our 
east  and  our  west  coasts  all  of  il  care- 
fully prepared  by  men  who  have  made 
your  playtime  their  study  for  many  years. 
All  that  is  needed  on  your  pari  is  the  time, 
the  inclination — and  the  money. 
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Delaware  &  Hudson 
Service 

July  —  Regatta  and  Interna- 
tional Motor  Boat  Races  on 
famous  Lake  George. 

August — Brilliant  Saratoga  sea- 
son. Racing  —  health  springs 
—  gathering  of  noted  person- 
alities. 

September — Centenary  celebra- 
tion of  battlesof  Lakes  Champ- 
lain  and  Plattsburg.  Big  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  and  historical 
pageants,  6th  to  I  I  th. 

These  events  take  place  in  the 
beautiful  out-of-door  theatre 
of  Northern  New  York  —  the 
unsurpassed  resort  region  of 
the  Adirondacks.LakesGeorge 
and  Champlain,  Lake  Placid, 
Cooperstown  and  Au  Sable 
Chasm. 

"Dand  H"  fast  through  trains  leave 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 
Connection  with  Hudson  River  Boat 
Lines  at  Albany  and  Troy. 

Send  6  cent*  for  300- 
page  illustrated  book, 
"A  Summer  Paradise." 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  C.  Information  Bureau 

1354  BROADWAY 

tm.    >  Clip  this  advertise' 

merit  for  future 
reference. 
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ERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Of  RA1NPROOFED  Silk— COOL  and  LIGHT 

Sili-Bsi  Bvara     Tilt:  MALLARD  is  the  master- 
offering    Destined  by  ui  on  the  new  "val  teleneope  bl 
in  rlchestsUkl    Btnnda  the  weather;  stay*  on  the  head  in  a  wind 
Sllk-llnod;  leather  sweat-bend ;  4  in    ci  In   brim    Ten- 

■,,\,\-  Dolors:  Ulack  end  White  Check;  Darkilravsinped 
Light  (fraj  Striped  [Dark  Brown  Striped  Price,  W  Prepaid  Hone] 
bach  i  f  \ Ion  t  like  li    <  inter  Now — just  state  size  and  i 

SDCloSStS.    Wnle  for'    l'.*14  Splint-  iin.i  Suimiimi   StyleBoOl  Free. 
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Good  in  every  country  and  safe  to  carry 

These  tourist  cheques  are  issued  by  local  banks  for  the  convenience 
of  Americans  traveling  abroad  or  in  the  United  States.  They  are  being 
used  like  currency  for  traveling  expenses  and  purchases  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  They  are  safe  to  carry,  because  your  counter- 
signature is  required  to  make  them  good,  and  because  they  may  be 
replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 


m   American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


are  much  handier  for  travelers  than 
actual  cash.     Read  the  reasons  why 


You  always  have  "money  in  pocket"  with- 
out the  risk  of  carrying  much  actual  money 
when  you  have  "A.  B.A."  Cheques.  They 
are  accepted  exactly  the  same  as  currency  by 
hotels, railwayand  steamship  lines  generally, 
and  by  the  best  shops,  whatever  country  you 
happen  to  be  in. 

Your  calculations  in  foreign  currency  are 
simplified  by  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques.  Each  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $100  cheque  is  engraved  with 
its  exact  exchange  value  in  the  moneys  of 
the  principal  nations. 


You  avoid  the  annoyance,  expense  and  risk 
of  exchanging  foreign  currency  at  frontiers. 
You  can  cash  your  "A.B.  A."  Cheques  at 
any  one  of  50,000  banks  throughout  the 
world. 

You  can  easily  identify  yourself  anywhere 
when  you  travel  with  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques. 
You  sign  them  all  when  you  get  them  at 
your  bank.  Whenever  you  wish  to  cash  one, 
or  use  it  in  payment  of  a  bill,  you  counter, 
sign  it.  Your  second  signature  which 
makes  it  good  identifies  you. 


Be  sure  that  you  get  "  A.  B.  A.  "   (American  Bankers  Association)  Cheques 

They  are  the  only  travelers'  cheques  issued  under  authority  of  the 
great  American  Bankers  Association;  the  only  travelers' cheques 
accepted    under   the  law  in    payment   of  U.  S.  Customs   duties. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If  your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  -with 
liA.  B.  A,"  Cheques,  'write  us  for  the  booklet  and  for  information  as  to 
ivftere  "A.  B.  A.  "  Cheques  may  be  obtained  in  your  -vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  York  City 
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950  ft:  long,  58,000  tons 


tg    Two  Grand  Cruises  Around  the  World  and  Through  the  Panama  Canal 


By  S.  S.  CINCINNATI,  January  16.  1915;  S.  S.  CLEVELAND,  January  31,  1915.    Itinerary  includes  San  Diego  (Cincinnati) 
and  Panama-Pacific  (Cleveland)  Expositions.     Duration  each  Cruise   135  Days.     Cost  $900  up,   including  all  necessary 

expenses,  aboard  and  ashore. 


I 


I 


Vacation  Cruises  to  Jamaica  and  the  Panama  Canal 

By  the  well-known  "Prinz"  Steamers  of  the  Atlas  Service.     Special  Summer  rates  now  in  effect — 25-day  Cruise,  $115  and  up. 

To  Colon  and  return,  $110  up. 

O.  ,  -.   Tr>i  iricf     P^£»»-»  r»  *-4-  <-v->A*->  4-     gives  information,  plans  tours,  furnishes  railroad  and  steamship  tickets 
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THAT  "SOMEBODY  BLUNDERED"  is  the  con- 
viction conveyed  by  many  an  editorial  pen  in  its  com- 
ment on  the  sinking  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  and  the 
loss  of  1,027  of  her  passengers  and  crew  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  the  early  morning  of  May  29.  "The  saddest  thing 
about  this  great  calamity  is  that  it  was  so  needless,"  declares 
the  New  York  World,  which  adds  that  "when  the  last  word  has 
been  said  about  mechanical  safeguards,  the  fact  will  remain 
that  safety  depends  upon  men,  and  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  prudent  seamanship."  The  same  point  is  emphasized  by 
such  papers  as  the  Boston  Transcript,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Worcester  Gazette,  and  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph.  Two  years  ago  the  Titanic  disaster,  with  its  ap- 
palling toll  of  1,503  lives,  aroused 
the  civilized  world  to  the  need 
of  more  life-boats.  Now,  in 
the  Empress  of  Ireland  catas- 
trophe, fate  seems  to  utter  its 
sardonic  comment  on  this  very 
precaution.  In  the  case  of  the 
Titanic,  which  kept  afloat  for 
hours  after  it  was  ripped  by  an 
iceberg  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  shortage  of  life-boats  cost 
hundreds  of  lives  that  might 
otherwise  have  b?en  saved. 
The  Empress  of  Ireland,  a  Cana- 


THE  SPOT   (X)   WHERE  THE   "EMPRESS  OF  IRELAND       WENT  DOWN. 


dian  Pacific  liner  running  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool, 
had  boats  enough  to  carry  2,000  persons,  while  her  crew  and 
passengers  numbered  only  1,479.  But  so  quickly  did  she  turn 
on  her  side  and  go  down  after  her  collision  with  the  collier 
Storstad  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  more  than  two  or  three  of 
her  boats  launched,  and  hundreds  of  her  passengers  did  not 
have  time  even  to  escape  from  their  staterooms.  It  is  this 
element  of  swiftness  in  the  tragedy  that  explains  how  1,027 
persons  could  lose  their  lives  in  a  river  collision,  with  help  only 
a  few  miles  distant  and  only  a  few  minutes  in  arriving.  What 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  editorial  observers  agree, 
is  why  the  collision  occurred.  "'Accidents'  like  this  don't 
'happen,'"    declares    the    Baltimore    Evening    Sun;    "they    are 

somebody's  fault."  And  the 
Philadelphia  Press  is  equally 
certain  that  "no  investigation 
is  needed  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  accident  was  prevent- 
able." In  support  of  this  opin- 
ion The  Press  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  two  ships  sighted  each 
other  when  they  were  fully  two 
miles  apart  and  exchanged 
signals.  There  was  ample  sea- 
room  in  the  river  at  that  point. 
Out  of  a  number  of  courses  that 
might  have  been  taken  in  order 
to    avoid     all     possibility    of    a 
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collision  thi  lurse  necessary  to  make  a  collision  certain  was 

the  course  taken.      For  such   utter  recklessness  or  carelessly 
whichever  it  was.  somebody  <  onsible  and  must  he  called 

ocount." 

Between  the  time  that  the  liner  anil  the  collier  lirst  exchanged 
signals  and    the   moment    of   collision   a   hank   of  fog  intervened 

between  them  and  finally  enveloped  them  both.  The  collision 
occurred  at  about  2  a.m.  on  Friday.  May  29.  Until  the  court 
of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Government  makes  its 
report  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  happened  or  who 
was  to  blame.  Meanwhile  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  official 
report  is  to  he  found  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  two  captains,  and 
these  seem  to  contradict  each 
other  at  many  points.  Thus 
Captain  Kendall,  of  the  lost  ship. 
testifying  before  the  coroner  at 
Riinouski.  told  his  story  as 
follows: 

"After  passing  Rock  Point  gas- 
huoy.  I  sighted  the  steamer  Stor- 
stad,  it  then  heing  clear.  At  that 
time  1  saw  a  slight  fog-bank  com- 
ing gradually  from  the  land  and 
knew  it  was  going  to  pass  between 
the  Storstad  and  myself.  The 
Storstad  was  about  two  miles 
away  at  that  time.  Then  the  fog 
came  and  the  Storstad's  lights  dis- 
appeared. I  rang  for  full  speed 
astern  on  my  engines  and  stopt 
my  ship. 

"At  the  same  time  1  Mew  three 
short  hlasts  on  the  whistle,  mean- 
ing '  I  am  going  full  speed  astern.' 
The  Storstad  answered  with  the 
whistle,  giving  many  prolonged 
hlasts.  I  looked  over  the  side 
into  the  water  and  saw  that  my 
ship  was  stopt.  I  blew  two  long 
hlasts,  meaning  'My  ship  was 
under  way,  but  stopt  and  has  no 
way  upon  her.'  He  answered  me 
again  with  one  prolonged  blast. 

"It  was  very  foggy.  About  two  minutes  afterward  I  saw 
his  red  and  green  lights.  I  shouted  to  him  through  the  mega- 
phone to  go  full  speed  astern;  at  the  same  time  I  put  my  engines 
full  speed  ahead  with  my  helm  hard  aport,  with  the  object  of 
avoiding,  if  possible,  the  shock.  Almost  at  the  same  time  he 
came  right  in  and  cut  me  down  in  a  line  between  the  funnels." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Captain   Anderson's  version  of 
the  accident,  as  retold  in  a  statement  given  out  by  the  Maritime 
Steamship  Company,  which  owns  the  Storstad.     In  this  account 
-  ad : 

"The  vessels  sighted  each  other  when  far  apart.  The  Em  press 
of  Ireland  was  seen  off  the  port  bow  of  the  Storstad.  The 
Empress  of  Ireland's  green,  or  starboard,  light  was  visible  to 
those  on  the  Storstad.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  rules 
of  navigation  gave  the  Storstad  the  right  of  way. 

"The  headway  of  the  Empress  was  then  changed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  put  the  vessels  in  ;l  position  to  pass  safely.     Shortlv 

alter,  a  fog  enveloped  first  the  Empress  and  then  the  Storstad. 

"Fogrsignals  were  exchanged,  the  Storstad's  engines  were  at 
once  Blowed  and  then  stopt.  Her  heading  remained  unaltered. 
Whistles  from  the  Empress  wen-  heard  on  the  Storstad's  port 
how.  and   were  answered.     The   Empress  of  Ireland  was  then 

i  through  the  fog,  close  at  hand,  on  the  port  how  of  the 
Storstad.  She  was  showing  her  green  light  and  was  making 
considerable  headway. 

"The   engines   of   the   Storstad   were   at    once    reversed    at    full 
ed    and    her    headway    was    nearly    checked    when    the    \essels 

came  toget her. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Storstad  should  not  have  backed 
out  of  the  hole  made  by  the  collision.  She  did  not  do  so.  As 
the  vessels  came  together  the  Storstad's  engines  were  ordered 


■ 


ahead   for  the  purpose  of  holding  her  how  against    the  side  ,,; 
the  Empress,  and  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of  water  into  the 

-el. 

"The  headway  of  the  Empress,  however,  swung  the  Storstad 

around  in  such  a   way  as  to  twist    the  Storstad's  how  out   of  the 
hole  and  to  bend  the  how  itself  over  to  port. 

"The  Km  press  at  once  disappeared  in  the  fog.  The  Storstad 
sounded  her  whistle  repeatedly  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  Empress 
of  Inland,  hut  could  obtain  no  indication  ol  her  whereabouts 
until  cries  were  heard.  The  Storstad  was  then  maneuvered  as 
to  the  Empress  as  was  safe  in  view  of  the  danger  of  injury 
to  the  persons  already  in  the  water. 

"The  Storstad  at  once  lowered 
every  one  of  her  boats  and  sent 
them  to  save  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Km  press,  1  ho  she  her- 
sell  was  in  serious  danger  of  sink- 
ing. When  two  boats  from  the 
Empress  reached  the  Storstad  the 
Storstad's  men  also  manned  thes< 
boats  and  went  in  them  to  the 
rescue.  Her  own  boats  made 
several  trips,  and  in  all  about  :{">() 
persons  were  taken  on  board,  and 
everything  that  the  ship's  stores 
contained  was  used  for  their 
comfort." 

In  response  to  the  Empress's 
wireless  signals  of  distress  other 
boats  came  to  the  rescue  from 
Father  Point  and  Rimouski,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  452  who 
were  saved  owed  their  lives  to  the 
boats  and  crew  of  the  Storstad. 
A  claim  of  $2,000,000  has  been 
lodged  against  the  Storstad's  own- 
ers by  the  Canadian  Pa«iti> 
Railway  for  the  loss  of  the  Em- 
press of  Ireland,  and  the  Storstad's 
owners  have  responded  with  a 
counter-claim  of  $50,000  for  dam- 
ages on  the  ground  that  the 
Empress  was  at  fault. 

While  editorial  commentators 
generally  agree  that  we  must 
suspend  judgment  for  the  present  in  regard  to  responsibility 
for  this  tragedy,  most  of  them  also  agree  in  classing  it  as  an 
avoidable  disaster,  due  to  some  failure  of  the  human  factor. 
Editorial  comment  also  reflects  a  wide-spread  feeling  that,  while 
no  vessel  could  be  expected  to  survive  such  a  blow  amidships 
as  the  Empress  received,  it  should  nevertheless  be  possible 
to  build  passenger-ships  that  would  not  succumb  to  a  mortal 
wound  with  such  appalling  swiftness.  There  is  frequent  refer- 
ence, moreover,  to  the  need  of  some  system  of  signaling  that 
will  enable  ships  to  locate  one  another  accurately  in  the  fog. 
The  startling  feature  of  this  disaster,  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  was  the  swift  sinking  of  the  stricken  ship. 
Noting  that  the  Empress,  which  was  built  eight  years  ago. 
"lacked  a  double  skin  and  depended  upon  the  usual  transverse 
bulkheads,"  the  Springfield  Republican  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  any  merchant  ship  yet  built  could 
have  remained  alloat  indefinitely  alter  such  a  glancing,  ripping 
blow  as  that  dealt  by  the  Storstad.  Hut  the  rescue  of  all  the 
passengers  not  injured  in  the  actual  collision  could  have  been 
effected  by  the  Government  vessels  hurrying  to  the  scene 
had  the  Empress  kept  afloat  for  approximately  two  hours." 

"The  disaster  is  at  any  rate  a  strong  argument  for  the  double- 
h idled  ship,"  declares  t  he  W  w  York  Sun;  and  in  the  Indianapolis 
,Y(  irs  we  read  : 

"The  ships  ol  the  future  must  he  built  with  compartments, 

with    double    skins    and    double    bottoms.       Wireless    vigilance 

must  he  maintained  constantly,     bile-boats  must  be  provided 
lor   all.     'Phis    the    London    conference    decided    was    possible 
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under  the   new  engineering  plan.     Marine 

disasters    have    been    numerous    within    the 

last  few  years.     But  the  great   steamships 

of  the  future  ought   to  be  safer.      The  rules 

of  navigation  and  the  routine  of  service 
have  been  made  stricter.  Hut  it  takes 
time  for  these  changes  to  be  established. 
The  Empress  of  Ireland  was  a  stranger  to 
most  of  them,  as  woro  the  Monroe,  the 
Republic,  the  Titanic,  and  the  Volturno. 
We  are  justifiod  in  looking  for  safer  condi- 
tions." 

But  the  chief  lesson  of  the  disaster,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  papers,  is  that  some  way 
must  be  found  of  conveying  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  a  ship's  position  in  the 
fog.  As  the  Philadelphia  Record  reminds 
us,  "no  light  has  been  invented  that  will 
penetrate  fog  for  any  considerable  distance," 
and  in  the  fog  "no  one  can  be  certain  of 
the  direction  from  which  sound  comes." 
"Is  it  not  clear  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  travel  by  sea  is  greatly  improved 
fog-signals?  "  asks  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
"  The  inventor  who  will  perfect  means  of 
locating  objects  in  fog  will  accomplish  tho 
greatest  service  now  possible  in  maritime 
science,"  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune.  And 
the  Providence  Journal  notes  the  curious 
fact  that  whilo  there  are  seventy -three 
articles  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  "not  one  of  them 
makes  any  reference  to  the  dangers  arising  from  fog."  Some 
papers,  however,  point  out  that  in  the  submarine  bell,  which 
has  been  used  for  some  years  to  mark  the  location  of  dangerous 
shoals,  we  may  have  already  the  very  device  required.  Says 
the  Springfield  Republican: 

"The  most  hopeful  mechanical  device  for  preventing  collision 
is  the  submarine  signal  invented  by  a  Boston  man,  which  sends 
the  sound  of  a  bell  through  the  water  for  several  miles,  giving 


Copyrighted  by  the  American  Press  Association. 
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Who   was   rescued   after  going  down 
with  his  ship,  the  Empress  of  Ireland. 


the  direction  of  tin-  Bound.     The  device  ha 
been    highly    praised.      Why    has   it    never 

come   into   use'.'" 

"Some  hope  for  the  future  ma  J    In     m   the 

perfection  of  a  fog-signal  of  the  Bubmarine- 
i>ell  type,"  agrees  the  New  Fork  Tribune, 
Bui  Mr.  .1.  B.  Millett,  of  Boston,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  the  New  fork  .Ion mid  <>(  Com- 
merce as  the  highest  living  authority  on  this 

subject,  goefl  further  and  declares  thai  the 
submarine  bell    has  already   been   brought    to 

such  a  stage  of  practicability  thai  "collisions 
between  steamships  at  sea,  in  fog  need  not 
occur."  He  is  quoted  at  length  by  a  Bos- 
Ion  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tim 
and  the  interview  is  thus  summarized  by 
The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"According  to  Mr.  Millett  'there  is  no 
more  reason  why  two  steamships  should 
collide!  in  a  fog  than  why  one  should  run 
into  a  light-ship  anchored  to  guard  a  shoal.' 
The  apparatus  exists,  he  says,  thai  prevents 
such  collisions  and  has  been  in  partial  use 
for  ten  years.  Sound  in  the  air  is  said  to 
be  untrustworthy,  while  sound  in  the  water 
can  be  depended  upon,  and  submarine  dan- 
ger-signals are  in  use  'at  danger-points  all 
over  the  world,  and  a  thousand  large  steam- 
ships are  equipped  to  hear  and  to  call 
warnings.' 

"Many  steamers  are  equipped  to   receive 
the    calls    from    bell-buoys   or    from    light- 
ships   where    there    are    dangerous    shoals, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  means  of  transmitting  and 
receiving  similar  warnings  between  vessels  in  danger  of  running 

into  each  other  in  a  dense  fog  at  sea 

"  They  have  ears  to  hear  the  sounds  sent  by  light-ships  or 
coming  from  submarine  bell-buoys,  but  no  means  of  sending  a 

voice  to  each  other 

"  If  this  is  the  case,  such  a  direful  instance  as  this  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  should  be  taken  as  a  loud  call  for  the  general 
use  of  this  equipment  for  sending  signals  through  the  water 
when  the  atmosphere  at  sea  becomes  impervious  to  light  and  an 
imperfect  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sound." 


■  - - 
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CAPTAIN   ANDERSON  AND   HIS  SHIP. 


The  crusht  plates  of  the  collier's  bow  give  some  impression  of  the  force  of  the  impact  that  sent  the  liner  to  the  bottom  in  14  minutes.    The 

Empress  of  Ireland  was  a  ship  of  14,500  tons  register,  and  the  Storslad  of  only  3,561  tons. 
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"PSYCHOLOGICAL"   HARD  TIMES 

IT  is  USUAL  to  read  the  press  accounts  of  a  financial  panic 
the  morning  after  and  learn  on  the  besl  <>!'  authority  that 
what  happened  was  totally  unreasonable  and  unfounded, 
being  brought  on  by  baseless  fear  that  suddenly  seizes  men's 
minds— as  witness  the  very  use  of  the  word  "panic."  Capitalists 
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"YES,   I  KNOW,  BUT- 


— Osborn  in  the  Baltimore  News. 

and  the  financial  press  calmly  ascribe  the  trouble  to  a  state  of 
mind.  But  when  President  Wilson  tells  a  visiting  delegation 
of  manufacturers  that  the  present  long-continued  depression 
i:i  business  is  "merely  psychological,"  many  financial  writers 
find  such  a  description  absurd,  and  even  make  disparaging 
allusions  to  the  President's  own  psychology.  Some  tell  him  that 
lie  alone  is  responsible  for  business  unrest.  Some  resort  to 
irony,  in  cartoon  or  editorial,  like  that  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  remarks  satirically  that  "the  effects  of  the  tariff  are  an 
illusion;  the  paralysis  of  the  railroads  is  a  distorted  mental 
perception;  stagnant  industry  is  hypochondria  and  unemploy- 
ment hallucination."  More  seriously  minded  editors  call  the 
"scholar's"  attention  to  practical  objections  to  his  theory,  and 
quote  figures  showing  the  reality  and  the  extent  of  business 
depression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has  the  backing  of  some 
business  men,  and   the  president   of  an   Ohio  steel  company 

arts  that  "the  depression  is  based  in  the  ratio  of  25  per  cent, 
on  real  causes  and  75  per  cent,  on  a  falsely  based  sentiment." 
Not  a  few  newspaper  editors  and  writers  also  agree  with  the 
President's  psychological  diagnosis,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce loyally  supports  him  with  a  national  weather-map  of 
psychological  depression  and  tells  complaining  business  men 
that  they  are  not  only  victims  of  psychological  tendencies,  but 
an   "  mental  mourners." 

The  President's  attitude,  it  will  be  remembered,  is,  according 
to  an  official  statement,  that  nothing  is  "more  dangerous  for 
business  than  uncertainty,"  that  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
is  "absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  the  conscience  "I'  I  he  country." 
and  that  it  was  "a  great  deal  bitter  to  do  the  thing  mod- 
erately and  soberly  now  than  to  wait  until  more  radical  forces 
had  accumulated  and  it  was  accessary  to  go  much  further." 
This  was  the  President's  answi  r  to  the  manufaotun  rs  who  came 

to  ask   1 1 i 1 1 1   to  postpone  the  carrying  out    of  his  trust    program. 

lb  i.  a-  the  White  II-  itemenl  reports  him,  "that 


while  he  was  aware  of  the  present  depression  of  business,  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  merely  psychological;  that 
there  is  no  material  condition  or  substantial  reason  why  the 
business  of  the  country  should  not  be  in  the  most  prosperous 
and  expanding  condition."  A  New  York  Suu  correspondent 
in  Washington  reports  that  the  President  in  a  later  interview 
defended  his  position  and  made  known  his  opinion  that  "the 
present  depression  of  business  radiates  from  railroad  offices  and 
is  confined  to  those  industries  which  are  practically  dependent 
upon  tlie  carriers  for  prosperity,"  and  that  it  "has  been  reflected 
in  the  money  market  by  a  tightening  of  credit."  And  this 
authority  makes  the  inference  that  the  President  is  looking  to 
the  granting  of  the  rati'  increase  to  the  Eastern  railroads  as  the 
solution  of  the  "hard-times"  problem. 

It  was  in  a  speech  before  the  Raleigh  X.  C.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  Secretary  Redfield,  who  is  said  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  adviser  on  business  conditions,  elaborated  the 
"psychological"  idea  still  further.  lb  would  not  deride  those 
in  a  deprest  state  of  mind,  he  would  sympathize  with  them: 
Ik-  would  point  out  that  their  "hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  tin 
realities  of  the  physical  condition  may  so  assert  themselves  ere 
long  that  the  mental  state  will  adjust  itself  to  them  and  be  re- 
lieved." The  Secretan*  then  went  on  to  draw  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial weather-map  of  the  business  atmosphere  of  the  country. 
Some  of  his  assertions,  it  should  be  noted,  coincide  with  state- 
ments of  active  business  men  quoted  in  the  daily  papers  during 
the  last  few  weeks.      He  sees  the  country  in  this  light: 

"In  the  extreme  Southeast  and  Southwest  would  be  areas 
where  the  business  barometer  is  high. 

"All  through  the  great  central  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
bulk  of  our  wheat  is  grown,  would  be  another  great  area  of  fair 
weather  and  high  pressure. 

"Over  the  great  cotton  areas  of  the  South  would  be  no  de- 
pression, not  even  unsettled  conditions,  but  normal,  looking  for 
great  agricultural  favors  expected  to  come.  High  barometer 
also  prevails  where  automobiles  an-  made,  in  and  about  the  lake 
area. 

"Over  the  northeastern  States  would  be  found  a  section  of 
low  barometer  and  marked  depression.  If  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  different  parts  of  our  country  could  be  shaded  in  colors, 
the  great  body  of  the  West  would  be  white,  while  an  area  of  dull 
gray  would  represent  our  northeastern  States." 

As  Secretary  Redfield  looks  over  the  whole  country  he  sees 
"all  the  conditions  upon  which  sound  business  should  rest  " 
existing  "in  full  force  and  vigor."  He  is  informed  that  many 
of  the  "men  who  are  pessimistic  in  speech  are  prosperous  in 
pocket."  So  In-  is  "glad  that  the  minds  of  the  mental  mourners 
are  to  be  cheered;  that  the  fields  are  open  to  the  employment  of 
willing  thousands;  that  the  railways  see  a  great  business  already 
at  their  hands,  perhaps  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overtax  their 
powers."  Republican  and  Progressive  editors  and  politicians 
who  are  deploring  the  hard  times  caused  by  the  tariff,  and  mak- 
ing an  issue  of  it,  can  find  little  comfort  in  the  situation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Democratic  Secretary  of  Commerce.     Imports,  he 

says,  have  indeed  increased,  but  the  largest  item  is  crude  and 
partly  manufactured  foodstuffs.  The  increase  in  fully  finished 
manufactures  is  offset  by  a  decrease  in  partly  finished  goods. 
So  for  the  first  seven  months  under  the  new  tariff,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  there  is  a  total  increase 
of  imports  of  not  (piite  $25,000,000,  and  an  actual  decrease  in 
imports  of  all  manufactures  of  $1,000,000.  "There  is  here  no 
sign  of  any  excessive  flooding  of  our  markets."  Of  the  $113,- 
000,000  decrease  in  exports.  $91,250,000  is  in  foodstuffs.  As 
Mr.  Redfield  says,  "  we  could  not  well  have  foodstuffs  to  sell  w  hen 
there  was  a  shortage  in  our  own  supplies  of  grain  and  food  last 
year." 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  the  Democratic  Philadelphia 
Record  points   out    that    "the   country    is   doing   more   business 

under  the  I'nderw 1  tariff  than  it  did  under  the  Pay ne-Aldrich 

tariff."      Secretary    Redfield's   optimism    is   shared    by    the  steel 
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men  who  recently  gathered  in  New  York.  Judge  Gary  thinks 
prosperity  is  at  hand.  President  Thomas,  of  the  Briar  Hill  steel 
Company  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  says  "we  are  in  the  swing  now 
and  may  shortly  expect  a  remarkable  period  of  expansion." 
Others  look  for  a  midsummer  or  early  fall  boom.  These  men 
agree  that  conditions  are  fundamentally  sound.  And  mean- 
while, notes  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "bumper  wheat  and  fruit  crops 
are  predicted,  bank  clearings  are  running  along  greater  than  they 
were  last  year,  and  the  cost  of  living,  as  shown  by  the  index- 
numbers,  has  decreased."  Several  papers  remark  upon  a  general 
improvement  of  business  in  the  important  industrial  State  of 
Pennsylvania.     The  same  story,  says  the  New  York  Herald, 

"is  told  by  recent  comparative  increase  in  the  earnings  of  a 
number  of  the  railways.  Pittsburg  tells  of  greater  purchases  of 
basic  pig  iron— the  inevitable  forerunner  of  greater  demand  for 
finished  steel  products.  Fall  River  notes  an  improved  inquiry 
for  cotton  textiles.     And  so  runs  tho  better  feeling  through  the 

whole  cycle  of  industries 

"There  are  signs  on  every  side  that  the  period  of  retrenchment , 
economy,  doubt,  and  gloom  has  ended  and  that  the  country  is 
about  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  expansion  and  prosperity." 

With  so  many  signs  of  prosperity,  some  may  incline  to  wonder 
what  it  is  that  is  still  wrong.  The  fundamental  trouble,  answers 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  through  its  St.  Louis  correspondent, 
is  "limited  buying  power": 

"For  want  of  funds,  the  transportation  lines  are  not  making 
improvements  or  buying  equipment.  The  same  influences 
are  felt  adversely  in  mines,  mills,  and  foundries,  and  conse- 
quently the  buying  power  of  industrial  workmen  and  mechanics 
is  reduced  at  the  retail  stores,  and  the  purchasing  of  the  retail 
stores  from  jobbers  is  decreased.  The  number  of  new  enter- 
prises launched  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  altho  new  capital 
is  going  steadily  into  new  and  old  ventures  of  a  strictly  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Capital  is  wary,  and  it  is  not  taking  risks 
as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  effects  of  capital's  indifference 
are  obvious  in  all  kinds  of  constructive  and  developmental 
operations." 

This  condition  does  exist,  insists  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "and  it  can  not  be  dispelled  by  cheerful  talk."  Two 
earnest  supporters  of  the  President,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
New  York  World,  say  emphatically  that  the  President  is  quite 
correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  situation.  But  even  they  think, 
to  use  the  World's  phrase,  that  "it  would  help  relieve  the 
situation  if  the  Administration  and  Congress  made  haste  slowly 
in  the  matter  of  new  legislation."  And  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  President's  "psychological"  remarks  again  reveal  the  wide- 
spread feeling  in  newspaper  sanctums  that  for  the  sake  of  busi- 
ness Congress  ought  to  enact  as  little  trust  legislation  as  possible 
and  speedily  adjourn.  This  counsel  now  comes  not  only  from 
regular  Republican  dailies  like  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  Philadelphia  Press,  and  Albany  Journal, 
and  the  Progressively  inclined  Cleveland  Leader,  New  York 
Evening  Mail  and  Press,  nor  only  from  such  thoroughly  conserva- 
tive journals  as  the  New  York  Herald,  Times,  and  Sun,  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  Boston  Herald,  and  Washington  Herald, 
but  also  from  the  more  radical  New  York  American  and  Globe, 
and  from  Democratic  dailies,  including  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
the  Atlanta  Constitution.  The  Atlanta  paper,  for  example, 
realizes  that  there  are  ills  to  be  adjusted  and  Democratic  pledges 
to  be  fulfilled,  but  advocates  postponing  their  fulfilment  until 
the  country  has  recovered  from  the  strain  and  shock  of  tariff 
revision  and  currency  reform.  By  so  doing,  says  The  Con- 
stitution, "we  shall  silence  our  partizan  critics  and  give  business 
the  rest  for  which  it  positively  is  clamoring." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
arguing  that  it  is  both  good  business  and  good  politics  for  the 
Democrats  to  go  right  ahead  with  their  trust  program.  And  it 
offers  this  advice: 

"No  fear  of  the  political  effects  of  business  depression  should 
deter  the  Administration  and  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress 


from  forcing  its  trust  policy  into  law  while  there  are  the  time 
and  power  to  do  it.  If  thoy  fail  in  accomplishment  along  this 
line,  they  will  be  exposed  to  sharp  attacks   by    Mr.  Roosevelt, 

in  the  Summer  and  autumn  campaign,  for  insincerity  and 
humbug 

"Business  depression  is  the  olub  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
drive  the   Administration  into  retreat.     Bui  such  a  retreal  will 

not  cure  a   business   depression   which   is  world  wide,   which   pre- 
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ROUGH-RIDING  THE  IRON  HORSE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

vails  in  Canada  in  a  worse  form  than  in  the  United  States  and 
which  has  lately  closed  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire." 

In  another  editorial  The  Republican  notes  among  the  sug- 
gested causes  of  the  depression  in  the  United  States:  readjust- 
ment to  the  new  tariff,  prospective  trust  legislation,  the  recent 
revival  of  corporation  investigations,  and  the  general  railroad 
situation,  which  "with  the  state  of  mind  produced  among  in- 
vestors by  the  railroad-calamity  campaign  concerning  the  earn- 
ing power  of  railroads  under  present  rates,  can  not  be  ignored." 
The  Republican  also  calls  attention  to  one  other  very  important 
cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  business  situation,  which  a  still  more 
conservative  and  authoritative  witness,  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  describes  in  these  strong  words: 

"Such  revelations  as  have  been  made  regarding  the  financial 
management  of  some  roads  are  enough  to  shake  public  con- 
fidence in  railroad  management  in  this  country.  The  situation 
is  worse  than  that.  They  are  enough  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  and  of  other  countries  in 
the  financial  management  of  all  kinds  of  business  concerns 
in  America,  for  the  men  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  of  railroads  are  as  largely  interested  and  as 
potent  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  other  industries  as  they 
are  in  the  railroad  business 

"The  great  danger  is  that  the  disclosures  .  .  .  will  cause  the 
passage  of  more  radical  legislation  than  the  conditions  justify. 
If  excessively  drastic  legislation  shall  be  passed,  we  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  hypocritical  wailing  from  Wall  Street  about 
ignorant  public  hostility  toward  railways  and  about  the  public 
being  misled  by  demagogs.  The  buccaneers  in  Wall  Street  and 
the  fools  and  cowards  in  Wall  Street,  who  let  the  buccaneers 
work  their  wills,  are  the  chief  authors  of  such  legislation.  It  is  a 
toss-up  whether  the  demagogs  or  the  highbinders  of  finance 
are  doing  the  more  to  bring  all  the  details  of  business  under  the 
regulation  of  public  officials.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Moms  Hillquit, 
and  Upton  Sinclair  think  that  they  are  the  real  leaders  of  the 
socialist  movement  in  this  country.  They  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  The  real  leaders  of  socialism  in  this  country  are  such 
men  as  .  .  .  are  too  crooked,  cowardly,  indolent,  or  incapable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  positions." 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT   AND 

FUSION 


REPUBLICAN 


WHEN  Colonel  Roosevelt  returns  From  Spain  to  "take 
up  actively  the  political  situation.*'  as  he  says  he  will 
do,  what  will  be  his  attitude  toward  the  rumored 
movement  for  Republican-Progressive  amalgamation  or  Fusion, 
ask  int<  editors  of  all  political  faiths.     One  leading  Wash- 

ington correspondent  who  has  talked  with  the  Colonel  is  assured 
thai  hi'  will  tirst  of  all  "rally  and  upbuild  the  Progressive  party." 
But  the  Washington  Herald  is  convinced  that  he  is  quite  aware 
of  a  lack  of  leadership  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  that  "his 
program  is  to  demonstrate  his  own  Republicanism  by  denounc- 
ing Democracy,  when  the  political  change  next  November  is 
recorded,  to  assume  the  credit  for  Republican  victory,  and  declare 
that  under  his  banner  the  united  Republicans  and  Progressives 
can  once  again  take  possession  of  the  Government."  "With  a 
common  point  of  attack.  ( Jolonel  Roosevelt's  followers  and  the  Re- 
publicans," thinks  the  New  York 
Sun's  Washington  correspondent, 
will  inevitably  "soon  find  them- 
selves cooperating  politically." 
Undoubtedly,  says  the  Buffalo 
Express  (Rep.),  "what  Roose- 
velt and  his  farthest-seeing  fol- 
lowers are  studying  just  now  is  the 
most  honorable  and  dignified  way 
to  wind  up  their  existence  as  a 
separate  political  entity." 

But  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.) 
takes  issue  with  these  prophets 
of  a  friendly  union  and  says: 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  must  ruin 
the  old  Republican  party  beyond 
repair  before  either  the  Progressive 
party  can  triumph  or  the  G.  0.  P. 
be  given  into  his  hands.  There- 
Fore  his  main  struggle,  however 
much  he  may  rage  against  the 
President  and  Congress,  is  with 
the  Old  Guard." 
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Progressive  band-wagon  have  the  right  of  way."  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  The  Press  notes  how  "significant  was  the  powerful 
Roosevelt  sentiment  in  the  recent  Republican  Michigan  State 
conference"  "and  the  admission  of  the  statesmen  fresh  from 
Washington  that  the  Colonel  is  essentially  the  white  hope  of  the 
old  party."  And  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  considering  the 
attitude  in  both  parties,  says  that  "if  there  is  to  be  any  amalga- 
mation between  the  Progressive  Bull  Moose  and  the  G.  O.  P. 
elephant,  it  will  be  the  elephant  that  is  amalgamated."  In  the 
Atlanta  paper's  opinion,  "enough  of  the  old-line  Republicans 
will  go  over  to  the  new  line-up  to  make  it  formidable"  in  next 
fall's  election. 

The  only  definite  political  pronouncement  from  the  Colonel 
was  issued  on  the  day  he  sailed  for  Spain.     He  said  in  part: 

"I  intend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  to  do  all  that  I  can 
for  the  principles  for  which  I  have  contended  and  for  the  nun 
throughout  the  country  who  have  stood  so  valiantly  in  the  fight 
that  the  Progressive  party  is  waging  and  has  waged  for  these 

principles. 

"There  is  wide-spread  appre- 
hension among  our  people.  Tin 
pinch  of  poverty  is  felt  in  many  a 
household.  We  can  not  ignore  the 
conditions  which  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  things.  The 
cost  of  living  has  not  been  reduced. 
Not  the  slightest  progress  has 
been  made  in  solving  the  tru>t 
question.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in 
no  shape  or  w&y  helps  toward 
this  solution.  .  .  .  Our  policies 
would  have  secured  the  passing 
around  of  prosperity  and  also  the 
existence  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  prosperity  to  be  passed  around." 
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There  is  undoubtedly  an  cle- 
ment in  the  Progressive  party 
whose  viewpoint  is  exprest  by 
i  lie  Cleveland  Leader  (Ind.  Rep.),  a  strong  Roosevelt  organ 
in  1912,  which  quotes  these  words  from  a  program  said  to 
have  been  decided  upon  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  other 
Progressive  leaders:  "Insistence  on  policies  rather  than  party 
names,  and  an  endeavor  to  consolidate  in  every  State  the  voters 
who  approve  of  the  principles  of  the  Progressive  party."  As 
The  Leader  understands  it, 

"This  can  mean  nothing  less  than  readiness  to  accept  union 
with  the  progressive  Republicans  of  the  country,  under  the 
Republican  name,  in  specific  places  where  certain  definite  cir- 
cumstances mako  tho  need  of  such  action  apparent  beyond 
dispute." 

But,  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  "the  thick-and- 
thin  Progressives  have  no1  been  Frequently  heard  from."  And 
"what  a  roar  of  fury  will  go  up  from  the  Bull  Moose  all  over  the 
Union  if  the  Colonel  smiles  on  the  Fusionists  can  be  faintly  fore- 
lowed  From  the  uneasy  growlings  which  his  mere  silence  has 
ady  evoked  in  New  York."  And  in  the  West  we  hear  Henry 
.].  Allen's    Wichita     Beacon     (Prog.)    telling    "Progressives    who 

allow  themselves  to  be  decoyed  to  run  for  office  as  Progressives 
on  the  Republican  ticket"  that  they  "will  And  thai  they  have 
turned  themselves  over  to  the  standpatters  and  the  standpatters 
will   know  just,  what    to  do  with  them."      Progressives,  says  the 

Grand  Rapids  Pn       ind.),  "will  col  vote  with  the  Republicans 

unless  the  old-time  wheel-horses  get  out  of  the  road  and  let  the 


But  tho  Colonel  believes  that 

his  first  duty  is  in  his  own  State. 
He  asserts  his  belief  that  "the 
time  has  como  to  clean  house  in 
New  York,"  and  that 


AT  THE  HACK  FENCE. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press 


"All  right-minded  people  ought 
to  act  together  without  regard  to 
their  ordinary  party  differences  in 
a  determined  effort  to  accomplish 
this  task  and  to  destroy  the 
malign  and  baleful  influence  of 
both  the  Barnes  machine  and  the  Murphy  machine  in  this  State." 

As  for  New  York  State,  tho  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Prog.) 
agrees  with  the  Colonel  that  "there  should  bo  a  house-cleaning.'' 
The  duty  of  Republicans,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  is 
to  select  a  candidate  of  unmistakable  probity  and  unmistakable 
progrcssivism.  Then  the  Progressives  "  would  havo  no  reason 
for  not  indorsing  and  electing  such  a  Republican."  If  such  a 
program  is  carried  out,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  "fusion 
is  likely  to  assume  formidable  proportions."  But  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  is  inclined  to  scoff.  Fusion,  it  admits,  would 
give  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  chance  to  get  back  into  the  Republican 
party  through  tho  side-door  "family  entrance,"  but  "tho  only 
way  lo  clean  house  in  this  State  is  for  tho  voters  themselves  to 
clean  house  at  the  primaries." 

While  the  New  York  Progressives  await  their  leader's  return 
there  is  talk  of  candidates.  District  Attorney  Whitman  is 
thought  to  have  a  good  chance  to  secure  tho  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Governor.  There  is  strong  sentiment  in  the  Progres- 
sive party  both  for  and  against  indorsing  him.  A  loud  call  is 
still  heard  (hat  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  run  for  Governor.  From 
high  Progressive  sources  comes  the  information  that  an  aati- 
Barnes  Republican  candidate  would  bo  very  likely  to  got  a  Pro- 
gressive indorsement,  but  if  a  machine  man  were  put  up  the 
Progressives  would  "go  it  alone."  On  the  Republican  side,  the 
leaders  are  as  yet  saying  little  for  publication. 
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LABOR'S  INFLUENCE  OVER  CONGRESS 

IS  CONGRESS,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  would  have  us 
believe,  a  "huddled  mob  of  frightened  cowards,  legislating 
with  one  eye  on  the  gallery,  watching  For  the  labor  boss  to 
turn  down  his  thumb"?  Or  is  the  Baltimore  Sun  nearer  the 
truth  in  arguing  that  since  "you  can  not  indid  a  whole  House  of 
cowardice  any  more  than  you  can  indid  a 
whole  nation  of  anything,"  the  very  unan- 
imity of  the  vote  by  which  the  House  last 
week  passed  the  so-called  exemption  amend- 
ment to  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Bill  "makes 
foolish  the  charge  of  cowardice  leveled 
against  those  in  favor  of  this  provision"? 
Leaving  these  questions  unanswered,  we  may 
note  that,  while  nobody  voted  against  this 
amendment,  which  provides  that  labor- 
unions  and  farmers'  organizations  shall  not 
be  "held  or  construed  illegal  combinations  or 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
Antitrust  Law,"  only  207  of  the  House's  435 
members  were  present  at  the  time.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  record  that  on  the  following  day, 
when  another  labor  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted providing  against  "overnight"  in- 
junctions and  affirming  the  legality  of  peace- 
ful assemblage,  boycotting,  picketing,  and 
striking  by  the  unions,  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative registered  a  fiery  protest  against 
the  "bulldozing"  and  "terrorizing"  of  Con- 
gress by  organized  labor.  This  was  J. 
Hampton  Moore  (Rep.),  of  Pennsylvania, 
Avho  had  been  absent  from  his  seat  during 
the  vote  of  the  previous  day.  Shaking  his 
fist  at  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  was 
looking  on  from  one  of  the  galleries,  Mr. 
Moore  exclaimed: 


Copyrighted  hy  Harris  &  Ewing. 

HE  RESENTS  LABOR  DICTATION. 

Representative.!.  Hampton  Moore, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  declared  during 
t 'io  debates  over  the  labor  sections 
of  the  Antitrust  Bill  that  "organ- 
ized labor  is  terrorizing  this  House." 


"I  have  not  waited  for  a  nod  from  the 
gallery  to  tell  me  how  to  vote.  ...  I  should 
feel  myself  despicable  indeed  if  I  stood  here  as  a  Representative 
of  the  people  and  voted  to  exempt  Samuel  Gompers  or  Frank 
Morrison  or  any  of  the  others  up  there  in  the  gallery  from  the 
operation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country  and  made  a  special 
class  of  them,  or  any  hundred  of  them.  I  would  not  exempt  John 
D.  Rockefeller  from  the  operation  of  the  criminal  laws,  nor  would 
I  exempt  Andrew  Carnegie;  but  before  and  within  the  law  I 
would  hold  each  man  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  the  man  who 
employed  and  the  man  who  was  employed  alike.  I  would  not 
make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Moore's  speech  is  described  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  telling  "the  cringing  poltroons  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Avhat  their  squalid  dicker  with  the  labor-union  leaders  really 
means."     This  conservative  organ  of  capital  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  nothing  that  the  House  of  Representatives  thinks  that 
it  makes  political  capital  for  the  congressional  elections  in 
November,  and  that  its  legalization  of  crime  will  be  sterilized 
in  the  Senate,  anyway. 

"Be  it  known  that  this  legislation  legalizes  picketing,  boy- 
cotting, and  every  infringement  upon  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  citizen'at  the  behest  of  the  labor  bosses. 
That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  promptly 
throw  such  a  law  into  the  waste-paper  basket  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  same  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives  made 
guilt  personal  upon  the  employer,  with  heavy  penalties,  and 
handed  the  labor  leader  a  license  to  commit  crime. 

"Perhaps  nothing  in  an  age  of  progress,  when  private  initiative 
has  done  so  much  to  place  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  upon  a  humane  and  enlightened  basis,  is  more  humilia- 
ting to  our  thinking  citizens  than  this  prostitution  of  the  powers 
of  legislation  solemnly  confided  to  Representatives  in  Congress. 

"But  Representative  Moore  has  branded  this  foul  thing 
by  its  right  name,  in  letters  that  the  Congressman  with  the 


most  callous  tide  of  I  hem  all  can  not  rub  out.  Thai  nine- 
lonths  of  the  manly  labor  of  fchifl  country,  accepting  no  dicta- 
tion from  the  labor  boss  or  the  servile  things  that  do  his  behest 
in  Congress,  will  thank   Mr.  Moore,  is  certain." 

Noting     that     "Republicans     vied     with     the     Democrats    and 

Progressives"  in  voting  for  these  amendments,  the  Washington 

correspondent  of  the   New   York  Sun  declares  that    this  is  "lli«' 

most  conspicuous  example  Washington  ha  i 

yet     had     of     the    fear    in     which     Congress 

stands  of  the  political  power  wielded  by 
organized  labor."  And  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  thai  there  are  in  the  House 
eleven    Democrats,   four    Republicans,   and 

one  Progressive  who  actually  belong  to 
labor-unions  and  carry  union  cards.  These 
men,  he  says,  hold  strategic  positions  on 
many  committees  and  have  all  worked  in 
concert  wherever  labor's  demands  were 
concerned.  "This  year's  labor  legislation 
was  framed  by  labor  leaders,"  declares  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  "  they  asked — or  demanded 
— and  received."  The  action  of  the  House 
it  characterizes  as  "unconditional  sur- 
render." As  the  Baltimore  News  sees  it, 
these  amendments  "put  labor  above  the 
law."  "If  this  be  not  class  legislation,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional,  what  is?"  asks 
the  Baltimore  paper.  And  the  New  York 
Sun  suggests  ironically  that  the  first  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  read:  "All  legislative  powers 
granted  herein  shall  be  vested  in  a  ( 'ongress  of 
the  United  States,  whichshall  consist  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 
Mr.  Moore's  plea  for  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law  is  commended  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Pout;  and  in  the  New 
York  World  we  read: 


"When  labor  seeks  privilege  it  demands 
that  laws  and  penalties  be  suspended  in  its  behalf.  It  insists 
that  acts  which  performed  by  others  are  forbidden  and  pun- 
ished shall  when  chargeable  to  its  own  representatives  be 
legalized  and  rewarded.  To  establish  this  most  odious  form 
of  privilege  the  House  at  Washington  has  hit  upon  the  idea 
that  picketing  and  boycotting  when  pursued  by  'peaceable 
means'  are  not  unlawful 

"It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  more  contemptible,  the 
cowardice  of  the  House  in  voting  this  privilege  with  surprizing 
unanimity  or  the  low  cunning  which  enabled  it  to  hide  behind 
an  excuse  so  flimsy.  Whether  peaceable  or  not,  picketing  and 
boycotting  are  the  very  essence  of  intimidation,  conspiracy, 
restraint  of  trade,  and  monopoly.  The  Oil,  Tobacco,  and  other 
trusts  have  been  convicted  of  these  very  practises,  all  of  them 
pursued  by  'peaceable  means.'  Every  hope  that  the  Antitrust 
Law  may  be  made  finally  effective  rests  upon  the  capacity  of 
judges  and  jurors  to  perceive  that  methods  perfectly  natural 
so  far  as  appearances  go  may  have  as  their  inspiration  a  criminal 
purpose. 

"The  Senate  has  not  yet  passed  this  measure  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  approved  it.  If  by  their  concurrence  organized 
labor  shall  be  shorn  by  statute  of  the  responsibility  which  all 
other  elements  of  the  population  must  bear,  it  will  be  for  the 
courts  to  determine  whether  in  defining  crime  in  America  we 
are  to  respect  favored  persons  and  occupations. 

"In  the  unlikely  event  that  judicial  sanction  should  be  given 
to  such  a  proposition,  what  labor  now  regards  as  a  victory 
would  in  due  time  prove  its  ruin.  The  working  man's  welfare 
depends  upon  justice.  With  the  naked  principle  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  laws  once  accepted,  the  inevitable  extension  of  it 
will  find  in  him  not  the  beneficiary  but  the  victim." 

Altho  President  Wilson  assures  the  Washington  correspondents 
that  the  labor-exemption  clauses  are  "not  designed  to  grant 
to  labor  organizations  any  privileges  which  they  do  not  now 
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enjoy,"  Samuel  Qompen  deel&ree  himself  not  only  satisfied  hut 

elated  by  their  passage — a  situation  which  moves,  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  to  remark: 

"Evidently,   aomebody   is  getting  a  gold   brick.     Is  it    the 

l>eople  who  believe   Mr.   (.Jumpers  or  the  people    who    believe 
dent  Wilson?" 

Among  the  papers  which  indorse  organized  labor's  demands 
and  oommend  Congress  in  so  far  as  it  has  granted  them  we  find 
the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  and  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American.  But  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  organized 
labor's  point  of  view  concerning  these  amendments  we  turn  to 
'/'/((  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
published  by  Mr.  Qompers  in  Washington.  According  to  this 
organ,  "labor  is  now  nearing  victory  at  the  end  of  a  twenty- 
year  tight."  The  battle  having  been  won  in  the  House,  "the 
tight  now  shifts  to  the  Senate,"  and  "there  the  interests  will 
make  their  last  stand."      We  read  further: 

"Ever  since  the  labor-exemption  amendment  was  omitted 
from  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  and  that  law  was  perverted 
by  the  courts  to  apply  to  organizations  of  labor,  America's 
workers  have  been  demanding  legislation  which  should  return 
the  rights  filched  from  them. 

As  the  barons  of  England,  on  the  field  of  Runnymede, 
forced  King  John  to  grant  them  the  Magna.  Carta,  defining  the 
relations  between  the  King  and  his  subjects,  and  enumerating 
a  list  of  rights  and  liberties,  so  the  men  of  labor  have  fought 
the  capitalists'  interests  that  occupied  high  places  whence  came 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  have  demanded  from  those  in  authority 
a  Magna  Carta  defining  their  industrial  liberty. 


"This  industrial  Magna  Carta  Beoures  for  America's  workers 
freedom  for  action  for  self-protection  and  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  interests." 

Crging  labor  to  bring  all   possible  pressure   to  bear  on   the 
ate,  The  News  Letter  goes  on  to  say: 

"Every  influence  that  greed  and  special  privilege  can  exert 
will  be  used  to  defeat  these  labor  measures  in  the  Senate.  Special 
privilege  will  not  voluntarily  yield  its  control  over  the  making 
of  law.  The  desperate  character  of  the  campaign  it  has  been 
conducting  is  reflected  in  attempts  to  vilify  and  discredit  the 
motives  of  the  high  public  officials  who  dare  to  be  champions  of 
humanity's  cause. 

"The  special  interests  can  not  conceive  of  public  officials  who 
are  influenced  by  ideals  of  justice.  They  think  money  can  talk 
in  such  thunderous  tones  as  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  people  for 
justice  as  well  as  in  such  gentle,  alluring  murmurs  as  will  lull 
into  passivity  the  consciences  of  all  mankind. 

"It  is  a  powerful,  resourceful  enemy  that  confronts  Labor 
in  its  effort  to  secure  its  legislation  from  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  organized  workers  of  America  must  not  underrate 
the  enemy.     Tho  victory  is  in  sight,  the  fight  is  not  yet  won. 

"There  is  an  opportunity  for  every  worker  in  the  United 
States  yet  to  do  something  to  win  this  fight.  It  is  more  than 
an  opportunity,  it  is  a  duty. 

"Every  member  of  organized  labor  must  make  his  Senator- 
feel  that  he  is  personally  deeply  concerned  that  the  labor  section 
of  the  Clayton  Bill  shall  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  Sen; 

"Each  member  of  the  labor  organizations  should  write  his 
Senators  immediately,  urging  upon  them  the  vital  importance 
of  this  legislation  to  labor.  Make  your  Senators  understand 
that  the  workers  are  watching  each  legislative  movement 
and  that  they  will  hold  public  agents  responsible  for  inaction  or 
for  opposition  to  industrial  freedom." 
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Suppose  Huerta  were  twins! — Columbia  State. 

A-  \\  e  understand  it.  the  River  of  Doubt  runs  into  the  Sea  of  Trouble. — 
Boston  Journal. 

Mexican  peons  are  getting  the  land  back  slowly,  but  surely — six  feet 
at  a  time. —  Washington  Post. 

Maybe  those  Spaniards  can't  forget  Teddy  is  the  man  who  once  put 
the  marl  in  Madrid. — Columbia  State 

SELLING  old  battle-ships  to  Greece  suggests  a  way  to  side-track  our 
Beoond-hand  statesmen. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Too  bad  Darius  Green  smashed  up  his  flying-machine.  Glenn  Curtis 
might  have  made  it  work.—  Xrtr   York  American. 

New  York  juries  hope  eventually  to  impress  on  its  criminals  that  they 
really  must  draw  the  line  at  murder. — 
Kansas  City  Times. 

"  Six  Months  Required  to  Go  Through 
Morgan's  Books." — Headline.  This  must 
be  B  misprint  for  De  Morgan's. — New 
York  American. 

Art  students  and  painters  with  their 
fortune  still  to  make  are  passing  resolu- 
tions of  confidence  In  Mrs.  Pankhurst. — 
Am;    York  Evening  Post. 

When  a  man  is  out  of  work  and  his 
children  bungrj  his  depression  is  purely 
psychological,  and  all  lie  needs  is  more 
legislation. —  Washington  P<>si 

Pbbhaps,  as  i  tic  Colonel  Bays,  a  man 

can't  I"-  in  forty  places  at  once,  if  a 
man  could,  tho,  who  do  you  think  that 
man  would  be?   -New   York  Tribune. 

IK  the  average  voter  knew  as  much 
about    public    life    Bl    he   does   about   the 

batting  averages  of  the  baseball  players, 

this  would  be  a  wonderful  country. — 
Atlanta  Journal. 

ill  i.im  \   ln-ists  on  Running  Again 
Headline       If    he    is    so   keen     to    run. 
there   is   tlie   broad,  open  way  to  Kurope 
and   not   a   mhiI  in  thewa>         Philadelphia 
North  A"i<  rican. 

A  i.  a  ic.  e  Dumber  of  navigators  are  now 
descending  the  River  of  Doubt,  wonder- 
big  whether  It  will  brin.;  them  out  in  the 

Kio  I'rogressivo  or  kio  H<  publieano. — 
Am;    }  .irA   Eruung  Post. 
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Humble  pie  was  Mellen's  food. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 
And  just  think!    Time  was  when  people  used  to  envy  railroad  presidents' 
— Manchester  Union. 

We  don't  hear  any  Democratic  patriots  clamoring  for  that  vacant  Sal- 
tillo  consulship. — Columbia  State. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  brief,  has  decided  that  the  Titanic  owners  ma> 
keep  their  sinking  fund. — Columbia  Stale. 

Ministers'  salaries  would  be  helped  out  a  bit,  if  Billy  Sunday  would 

divide  with  the  regulars. — Columbus  Despatch. 

"Stockholders  are  like  sheep,"  remarks  Mr  Mellen.  They  do  gel 
sheared  sometimes,  for  a  fact. — Pittsburg  Oasette-Times. 

Well,   it    isn't   every   man   who  can  command   160,000   per  annum    for 

playing  the  goat.     Los  Angeles  Express. 

A  suspicion  is  gaining  ground  in 
thoughtful    minds   that  Ulster's  hot   head 

is  being  neutralised  by  her  cold  feet 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Tt  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the 

new  VenUS-Slashing  craze  hasn't  led  an> 
of  the  London  militants  n,  commit  hara- 
kiri  — -  Washington  Post. 

Ik  Mellen  could  get  real  nione\  out  of 
('.   \V     Morse  we  can't  see  why  he  should 

have  hesitated  to  tackle  any  other  prob- 
lem.—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Hubhta  says  he  wants  to  abdicate 
with  credit  but  if  he  has  Paris  in  mind 
our  advice  tO  him  is  to  take  t  hi'  cash  and 

let   the  credit  go-    Boston   Transcript. 

Till-:  more  light  Mellen  sheds  on  tie 
various  New  Maxell  deals,  the  more  it 
appears  that  most  of  them  were  from  the 
bottom  of  (he  deck  Xashrillc  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Mi:.  William    Rockefeller  says  he 

thinks  it  "lime  that  business  had  a  rest 
from  Investigation,"  but  he  must  admit 
that  it  inakcstradeforthedoctorsbri.sk. 
— Boston   Transcript. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  un- 
der consideration  the  substitution  of  a 
asm    mechanical   system  of  voting.      Has 

anything  happened  to  the  mechanical 
system  now  operated  from  the  White 
House?      New   York  American. 
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KIPLING'S   ATTACK    ON    THE    BRITISH   GOVERNMENT 


MR.  KlI'LINCI  has  lately  Led  some  of  his  countrymen  to 
ask  whether  the  literary  mind  lacks  poise,  or  whether 
politics  makes  too  strong  a  potation  for  it.  lie  recently 
made  a  speech  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  Unionist  side  of  the 
Irish  question,  and  even  the  Unionist  papers  of  London  find  it 
prudent   not    to   notice  his   ap- 


They  have  imposed  their  own  ancient  Form  of  tribal  administra- 
tion on  large  tracts  of  Ireland,  a  despotism  of  secret  societies,  a 
government  of  denunciation  l>y  day  and  of  terrorism  by  night. 

"To   do   them   justice   they    have   never  faltered   in    their  hale 
for   England.     They  have  preached  it   and  practised  it   by  every 

means  in  their  power;  they  have  prayed  for  the  success  of  En- 
gland's enemies  in  every  quarter 


"  . 

1    An          flBl' 

parently  unwelcome  support. 
We  find  a  New  York  paper 
characterizing  it  as  "wild  blath- 
er" that  is  "without  an  equal, 
e\en  in  the  present  explosive 
days  of  English  politics."  To 
point  his  argument,  Mr.  Kipling 
lakes  a  leaf  out  of  his  Indian 
experience.  He  quotes  a  young 
murderer  who  once  said  to  him 
from  his  cell  which  Mr.  Kipling 
\  i  si  ted  as  a  newspaper  reporter: 
"Take  it  from  me  that,  when 
a  chap  starts  crooked,  one  thing 
leads  to  another  till  he  finds 
himself  in  such  a  position  that 
he  has  to  put  somebody  out  of 
the  way  to  get  straight  again." 
This  is  the  crime  that  he  now 
charges  to  the  British  Cabinet, 
finding  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
fellows  guilty  of  most  of  the 
crimes  on  the  statute-books. 
As  the  Manchester  Guardian 
reports  Mr.  Kipling,  he  declared 
that  while  the  meanest  sneak- 
thief  will  take  chances  against 

society,  the  House  of  Commons  takes  none.     The  Parliament 
Act  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
electors  from  outside,  and  the  payment  of    members  prevents 
the  possibility  of  any  revolt  on  the  part  of  members  inside  the 
House.     Mr.  Kipling  declares  that  the  Liberal  majority  was  not 
big  enough  to  make    them    indepen- 
dent of  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote.    "  If 
that  vote  was  not  bought,  the  Cabi- 
net would  lose  their  salaries  as  well 
as  the  chance  of  supplementing  those 
salaries,    and    the    private    members 
would  lose  a  very  comfortable  income. 
So    the    Irish   Nationalist  vote    was 
bought  by  means  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill."     Mr.  Kipling  begins  with   his 
bitter  fling  at  the  Irish,  and  goes  on 
with  an  assault  on  the  Government 
that  is  almost  unparalleled  in  British 
politics.    These  are  his  words: 

"I  do  not  for  one  instant  blame 
the  Nationalists.  They  are  what 
they  are.  They  are  what  their  type 
of  race  has  always  been  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history.  They 
have  done  nothing,  and  so  far  as  in 
them  lay  they  have  suffered  nothing 
to  be  done,  for  the  peace  or  the  ma- 
terial   advancement    of    their    land. 


MR.    KIPLINHi    MAKING    HIS    CAUSTIC   SPEECH. 


of  the  world;  they  have  assisted 

those  enemies  with  men  and 
with  arms;  they  have  jeered  at 
England's  defeat;  they  have 
befouled  the  honor  of  England's 
army,  and  they  have  mocked  at 
England's  dead. 

"It  was  to  these  men,  with 
their  record  of  crime  and  hatred, 
that  the  Cabinet  prepared  to 
hand  over  a  portion  of  out- 
United  Kingdom  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  might 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  office.  They  knew  with 
what  devotion,  with  what  self- 
sacrifice  Ulster  had  set  her  house 
in  order  to  avert  this  crime. 
The  Cabinet  found  themselves 
in  such  a  position  that  they 
had  to  put  some  one  out  of  the 
way  to  get  straight  again.  So 
they  proposed  to  put  Ulster 
out  of  the  way.  With  this  ob- 
ject they  secretly  prepared  the 
largest  combined  '  expedition 
of  both  arms  that  has  been 
launched  since  the  Crimea,  a 
force  of  horse,  foot,  field-guns, 
howitzers,  destroyers,  battle- 
ships, and  cruisers.  If  these 
Ulster  cattle  could  not  be  sold 
on  the  hoof  they  should  be  de- 
livered as  carcasses. 
"Then  they  made  a  slip.  It  takes  nerve  to  organize  cattle- 
killing  on  a  big  scale.  They  gave  the  officers  told  off  for  the  busi- 
ness their  choice.  They  could  choose  whether  they  would  first 
bring  on  a  collision  with,  and  then  loose  death  and  destruction 
on,  the  one  prosperous,  the  one  loyal,  the  one  law-abiding  prov- 
ince of  Ireland,  or  whether  they  would  face  the  ruin  of  their 

careers  as  officers  of  the  King. 

"By  their  choice,  to  their  eternal 
honor  and  glory  be  it  recorded,  the 
Army  saved  the  Empire.  What  has 
happened  since?  The  Cabinet  and 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  drawn  eight  weeks'  more 
salary.  If  the  Cabinet  do  not  go  for- 
ward with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  they 
will  cease  to  draw  any  salary.  There- 
fore, they  must  go  forward  with  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

"Do  not  be  under  any  delusion. 
If  the  Cabinet  think  that  murder 
will  serve  their  turn  again  they  will 
attempt  that  murder  again,  and  they 
will  go  farther.  In  the  light  of  their 
record  of  two  months  ago,  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  if  by  any 
lie,  by  any  falsification  of  fact,  speech, 
document,  or  telegram,  by  any  bribe 
of  money,  or  title,  or  promotion,  by 
subornation  of  evidence  or  prear- 
ranged provocation — if  by  these  things 
the  blame  of  causing  bloodshed  can 
a  spit  from  the  tiles.  be  thrown  upon  Ulster,  the  Cabinet 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London).         will  openly  or  secretly  lend  itself  to 
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thai  work.  Civil  war  is  Inevitable  unless  our  rulers  can  be 
brought  to  realize  thai  even  now  thej  must  refer  these  grave 
matters  to  the  judgment  of  a  free  people.     If  they  do  not,  all 

the   history   of  our  land   shows    there    is    but    one    end   for   us — 

destruction  from  within  or  destruction  from  without." 

The  London  Daily  Moil  thinks  if  Mr.  Kipling  were  a  politician 

his  Tunbridge   Wells  speech  would    not    be  calculated  "  to   raise 


THE  NEW  SHYI.OCK. 

Mil.  Redmond — "Look  here.  I  understood  you  were  to  get  me 
my  full  pound  of  flesh!  " 

Mr.  Asqiuth    (his  counsel) — "  Yes,  yes,   I   know;    but  it   rather 
looks  now  as  if  we  might  have  to  settle  for  three-quarters." 

— Punch  (London). 

the  tone  of  public  discussion."  It  is  likened  to  the  tone  of  the 
public  schoolboy  who  divides  mankind  into  two  classes,  "Our 
fellows"  and  "the  cads."     The  Westminster  Gazette  says: 

"No  one  believes  that  the   Government   and  its  supporters 
acted  from  the  motives  that  Mr.  Kipling  attributes  to  them,  and 


rffta 
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THE  fkoo  and  the  bull. 
The  Froo  (Inflating)— "I'll  show  you." 

The  Bull    "Goon   sonnj    swell  away.    I'll  be  putting  my  tool 
down  In  a  minufc  Lepracaun  (Dublin). 

to  talk  in  this  strain  is  not    to  hurt   the  Government,  bul    to 
produce  the  impression  thai  its  opponents  are  in  a  stale  of  mind 

which  disqualifies  them  from  thinking  and  acting  as  responsible 

tatesmen.     The  Tunbridge  Wells  orator  has  only   to  glance 
rwund  ut  the  Unionist  papers  this  morning  to  see  the  uncomfort- 


able condition  in  which  he  has  left  them  and  their  extreme 
desire  not  to  be  thought  obsessed  with  his  ideas.  Large  allow- 
ances, it  is  hinted,  must  be  made  for  literary  men. 

"None  the  less,  we  hope  t  his  oration  w  ili  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves  as  a  psychological  document.  For  in  a  very  striking 
manner  it  presents  us  with  an  example  of  everything  that  the 
most  hardened  partizan  would  wish  to  avoid  at  the  present 
moment.  It  speaks  of  the  Irish  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  were 
at  all  typical  of  the  English  stale  of  mind,  would  abundantly 
explain  why  a  self-respecting  Irishman  must  wish  to  have  Home 
Hide;  it  speaks  of  Englishmen  befriending  the  Irish  cause  as  if 

they  were  necessarily  knaves  and  traitors;  ii  imputes  the  vilest 
of  motives  to  every  one  who  disagrees  with  the  speaker;  it  glo- 
rifies strife  and  pours  contempt  on  peacemakers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  utterly  barren  of  any  practical  counsel  and  wisdom, 
and  leads  straight  to  an  impasse,  for  if  the  Irish  are  what  Mr. 
Kipling  believes  them  to  be.  then  the  only  way  would  be  a  new 
Cromwellian  settlement  which,  this  time,  would  leave  none  of 
the  native  Irish  behind  it.  If  this  rhetoric  means  anything, 
the  Unionist  policy  of  local  government  and  land  purchase  for 
Ireland  is  every  bit  as  silly  and  futile  as  the  Liberal  policy  of 
Home  Rule,  for  you  do  not  pledge  your  credit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kind  of  people  Mr.  Kipling  thinks  the  Irish  to  be  or  attempt 
to  kill  their  objections  to  your  rule  by  kindness.     We  rather 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

— Daily  News  and  Leader  (London V 

think  that  when  the  average  well-disposed  Unionist  has  finished 
reading  this  tirade  he  will  begin  to  think  it  is  time  we  made 
an  end  of  this  kind  of  polities  and  pulled  ourselves  together  for 
a  fresh  start  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain." 

It  is  "the  twilight  of  Kipling,"  sadly  notes  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  it  quotes  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  saying  that  Mr.  Kipling  pre- 
sents "one  of  the  most  repulsive  spectacles  in  history — the  spec- 
tacle of  real  literary  power  and  gifts  applied  to  the  mere  stimulus 
and  impulse  of  maligning  a  large  mass  of  people."      Further: 

"That  has  been  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Kipling  ever  since  he 
started  writing.  The  note  of  hatred  was  sounded  in  his  earliest 
writings.  He  began  by  hating  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  now  Mr.  Asquith. 

"Mr.  Kipling  has  shown  that  advancing  years  has  left  him 
more  a  vessel  of  wrath  than  he  has  ever  been.  At  this  critical 
period  Mr.  Kipling  can  bring  no  counsel  and  no  better  ingredi- 
ents to  the  trouble  than  a  double  dose  of  that  original  sin  of 
his  hatred  and  malice  to  all  men  with  whom  he  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye. 

"Mr.  Kipling  is  to  me  a  standing  warning  of  the  danger  of 

treating  the  instinct  of  patriotism  as  if  it  were  an  all-suflicing 
virtue.  What  is  it  that  makes  patriotism  a  civilizing  power? 
It  is  sympathy  for  one's  fellows,  and  noi  hatred  of  other  people. 
Mr.  Kipling's  patriotism  has  always  been  a  matter  of  hatred  for 
one  particular  mass  of  people,  and  in  virtue  of  that  hatred  ho 
regards  himself  as  the  champion  of  patriotism." 
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AWAKENING  OF  TURKISH   WOMEN 
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,KCKNT  ISSUES  of  Tlw  Women's  World,  of  Constant! 
nople,  a  handsomely  illustrated  weekly,  prove  that  the 
feminist  movement  in  Turkey  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 
The  contents  show  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  prolixity,  and 
crudity  of  thought,  perhaps,  but  these  qualities  are  not  entirely 
absent  in  the  papers  written  by  the  men,  and  good  sense  and 
acumen  are  also  in  evidence.  Homes  for  <  rphan  girls  are  advo- 
cated, a  women's  conference  is  called,  and  the  pitiable  position 
of  women  in  Turkish  industries  is  exposed,  where  they  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  ■ 
cents.  The  Women's  World  has 
been  twice  suspended  by  the 
Government,  which  shows  that 
it  has  some  vigor  and  spirit.  The 
editor  declares  the  suspensions 
were  due  to  misunderstand- 
ings, and  adds  pointedly: 

"If  the  men  are  to  be  free 
in  criticism  of  matters  that 
concern  us  women,  we  beg  that 
we  mothers  may  not  be  held 
more  severely  responsible  for 
what  we  say.  The  proper  ex- 
planation and  defense  of  things 
which  relate  to  our  more  deli- 
cate feelings  belong  rather  to 
us  than  to  the  men 

"If  the  future  of  our  nation 
is  to  be  one  of  progress  and 
prosperity,  socially  and  moral- 
ly, it  is  for  us  mothers  to  edu- 
cate our  daughters,  to  secure 
for  them  the  needed  training 
both  of  mind  and  character 
that  our  sons  and  theirs  may 
be  men  loved  at  home  and  re- 
spected abroad;  men  who  will 
respect  us  and  be  glad  of  our 
help  in  the  work  of  their  lives, 
regarding  us  as  their  true 
companions." 

In  another  article  these  ad- 
vanced ideas  for  Turkey  are 
voiced : 

"Everybody  knows  how  very 
far  from  any  worthy  ideal  of 
what  family  life  ought  to  be 
our  social  life  has  been.     The 

young  bride's  fond  hopes,  her  bright  dreams  of  what  her  future 
is  to  be,  how  soon  and  how  rudely  have  they  often  been  shat- 
tered. She  has  soon  discovered  how  hopeless  was  her  slavery, 
or,  if  that  is  better,  that  she  was  but  her  husband's  toy,  to  be 
thrown  aside  so  soon  as  the  toy  no  longer  pleases.  She  has 
learned  both  to  fear  her  husband  and  to  cultivate  the  arts  which 
put  off  the  day  of  her  divorce.  Love,  in  any  true  sense,  is  a 
stranger  in  our  homes.  Respect,  companionship,  are  outside  of 
our  experience.  Yet  we  have  the  ambition  to  do  what  only 
women  can,  to  perpetuate  and  increase  in  physical  numbers  and 
strength  the  race  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  be  content  with  that.  That  is  not  the  happiness  to  which  we 
have  the  right,  and  the  duty  to  aspire  and  to  claim.  Much  loss 
may  we  content  ourselves  with  that  selfish  languor  so  often 
found  in  the  harems  of  the  rich.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
others  to  make  us  happy  while  we  do  not  unselfishly  gird  our- 
selves to  make  others  happy  and  worthy  of  their  place  as  our 
life's  chief  aim.  The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  if 
we  fail  of  attaining  true  happiness.  Our  men  are  seeing  more 
clearly  to-day  than  ever  before  that  the  welfare  and  success  of  our 
people  in  the  coming  years  depend  very  greatly  upon  us,  the 
mothers  and  the  daughters  of  our  race.  Emancipation,  education, 
elevation,  intellectually  and  morally — this  is  to  be  our  cherished 
desire,  our  purpose.  The  question  is  not,  'Who  will  make  us 
happy?'  but  '  How  can  we  be  most  useful  to  our  people  and  our 
fatherland?'" — Translation  made  for  The  Literaky  Dioest. 
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"INSURANCE  AGAINST  REVOLUTION" 
IN   ENGLAND 
It.  LLOYD-GEORGE,  who  is  chancellor  of  the  British 

Exchequer,  and  is  devising  fresh  plans  ever  and  anon 
to  tax  the  rich  and  aid  the  poor,  believes  he  is  really  l  he 
best  friend  of  the  moneyed  classes,  altho  they  seem  singularly 
blind  to  it.  He  argues  I  hat  his  plans  for  alleviating  distress  among 
the  poor  will  keep  I  hem  from  rising  in  a  rebellion  like  the  French 
Revolution  that  would  lose  the  rich  everything  they  have,  in- 
stead of  the  part  now  taken  in  taxes.      He  recently  introduced 

a  new  Budget  into  Parliament 
in  a  strong  speech  closing  with 
these  words: 

"We  have  had  forty  years 
of  education.  T  he  poor  have 
lived  in  wretched  houses,  be- 
lieving in  the  dispensation  of 
Providence.  Now  they  know 
that  their  lot  is  due  to  no  divine 
decree,  but  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  men.  Think  not  that 
the  only  insurrection  is  in  Ul- 
ster. The  revolt  is  surging  up 
around  you." 

The  taxes  fall  hardest  on 
"unearned"  incomes,  and  the 
Chancellor  proposed  at  first  to 
increase  the  rate  on  them,  but 
was  persuaded  to  let  it  stand 
at  the  old  figure.  The  pay- 
ment on  this  class  of  income 
may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  from  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle: 


A  TURKISH  WOMAN  LEADER. 

The  Hon.  Aziz  Haidar  Hanura,  a  leader  in  the  society  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Rights  of  Ottoman  Women,  who  has  given  her  dia- 
monds to  establish  a  school  for  mothers,  photographed  unveiled. 


Income 

£ 

161 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 


Amount 
of  Tax 

£      S. 
0 

..  2 
..  8 
. .  14 
. .  19 
. .  28 


1 
6 
3 
0 
8 
0 


Income 

£ 

700 36 

SOU 46 

900 52 

1.000 58 

1,500 87 


Amount 
of  Tax 
£      s. 


15 
13 
10 
6 
10 


The  Chronicle  believes  the 
new  Budget  is  "based  on  root 
principles  of  unimpeachable 
soundness,"  but  the  opposition 
press  naturally  have  little  faith 
in  the  Chancellor's  cure  for 
England's  social  misery.  They  talk  of  his  dream  of  a  "bagman's 
paradise,"  and  the  Unionist  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks: 

"Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  not  the  first  politician  who  has  come 
before  his  fellows  with  a  short  cut  from  '  misery '  to  comfort,  and 
he  will  by  no  means  be  the  last.  And  he  has  the  true  mark  of  his 
species  in  believing  that  the  failure  of  his  nostrum  when  applied  on 
a  moderate  scale  can  infallibly  be  overcome  by  increasing  the 
dose." 

The  London  Economist,  however,  admits  that  heavy  taxation 
has  been  forced  upon  the  Chancellor  by  the  new  craze  for  in- 
creased armaments.     To  quote  this  high  financial  authority: 

"The  real  truth  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  forced  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  once  more,  just  as  Mr.  McKenna  forced  him 
before,  to  bring  in  another  armor-plate  Budget;  and  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  make  this  increase  palatable,  at  any  rate  to  a  strong 
section  of  the  community,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  elected  to  give 
at  the  same  time  some  large  contributions  from  the  Exchequer 
in  aid  of  rates.  It  was  not  a  great  speech,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  passages  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  betrayed  a  real 
sympathy  with  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  That  he  is  not  able 
to  do  much  for  the  working  classes  is  due  partly  to  his  passion 
for  improving  the  motor-roads,  and  partly  to  his  failure  to  resist 
the  growth  of  unproductive  expenditure." 
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A  GOOD   WORD  FOR   THE  ALBANIAN 
HIGHLANDERS 

PLENTY  of  pessimistic  prediction  lias  been  uttered  l>y 
various  European  writers  regarding  the  presenl  and  future 
oondition  <>f  Albania  and  the  fate  of  Prinoe  William  von 

Wicd.  its  newly  imported  monarch.     The  cartoonists  of  <  lennanv  . 

particularly,  have  heaped  up  their  witty  ridicule  on  the  moun- 
taineer--   and    their    civilization    or    want    of    it   -just    as    some 
English   satirists  of    the   time  of    Johnson 
held   up  to    contempt    the  highlanders   of 

Scotland.  Since  that  period  the  men  of 
North  Britain  have  shown  themselves  to 
he  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  at 

the  liar,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  religious 
world.  The  Scots  ha\e  led  the  British 
forces  to  victory  holli  by  sea  and  land. 
At  one  time  Caledonia  was  spoken  of  as 
-  m  and  wild,"  and  very  little  more,  just 
a-  Albania  is  at  presenl  almost  universally 
regarded.  It  is.  however,  somewhat  reas- 
suring to  find  that  so  experienced  and  acute 
a  newspaper  man  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  writes  from 
Durazzo  thai  popular  opinion  is  really 
mistaken  about  these  hardy  mountaineer 
neighbors  of  the  Montenegrins,  who  for 
centuries  have  withstood  the  incursions  of 
the  Balkan  lowlanders.  The  young  Al- 
banian nation  is  now  being  roused  from 
its  lethargy.  The  whole  people  are  bent 
on  winning  for  themselves  the  esteem  of 
Kurope,  and  we  read: 

"It  is  easy  to  point  a  sneer  at  the  mod- 
est beginnings  of  what  may  yet  become  a 
thriving  Balkan  nation;  but  those  who 
have  seen  at  work  the  leaders  and  the 
people  who  are  taking  the  matter  seriously, 
and  making  heavy  personal  sacrifices  for 
the  common  weal,  can  testify  that  the  pes- 
simistic forecasts  of  skeptics  were  baseless. 
The  Albanian  people,  awaking  from  the 
lethargy  of  ages,  is  keen  to  contribute  to 
its  own  regeneration.  Its  activity  is  be- 
ing quickened,  the  wild  valor  of  its  tribes- 
men is  being  turned  into  pacific  channels, 
its  enthusiasm  is  kindled,  and  the  sum  of 
eombined  efforts  of  all  classes  will  be  the 
establishment  of  an  organized  community 
capable  of  joining  hands  with  the  other 
Balkan  States,  and  playing  a  helpful  part 
in  maintaining  order  in  southeastern 
Europe. 

"But   unless   the    destructive   elements 
which  are   now  allowed  free   play   in   the 
south  are  speedily  paralyzed,  these  praise- 
worthy  st risings   after   order,  justice,  and   tranquillity   will    be 
swallowed  up  in  chaos,  which  is  moving  irresistibly  forward,  anil 
the  peace  of  Europe  may  again  be  endangered." 

It  is  an  error,  declares  this  writer,  to  ascribe  to  the  Moslem 
Albanians  such  a  spiril  of  religious  intolerance  as  can  not  brook 
anions   them    the   presence  of  a   Christian   ruler,   such   as   Prince 

William.     Furthermore: 

"The    lack    of    financial    resources    would,    political    prophets 

foretold,  blight  the  best-laid  plans  and  condemn  Albania  to 
perpetual  dependency  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Greal  Powers. 
I  lind.  however,  that  the  Finance  Minister.  Mr.  Nogga,  will  be 
able  to  balance  1  he  revenue  outlay  without  a  deficit  within  the 
next  four  sears.  The  introduction  of  regular  imposts  was  be- 
lieved to  be  impossible  among  tribesmen  aocustomed  to  refuse 
all  payment  in  money  or  kind  to  the  <  io\  eminent,  but  methods 
have  been  devised  to  solve  even  this  difficult  problem  without 
arousing  serious  opposition.     An  educational   program   has  also 


been  carefully   drafted,  and    means  found   to  carry   it    out   grad- 
ually   and   without   serious  hitch." 

Albania   has  suffered,  as  most   simple  and  not    highly  civilized 

peoples  have  suffered,  from  the  feudal  system  of  clanship.    This 

is  being  gradually  abolished,  and  thus  the  outlook  of  the  nation 
is  being  widened  and  clarified.     To  quote  further: 

"The  feudal   organization   which   Abdul    Hamid   kept    intact 

for  his  own  purposes  has  already  begun  to  be  modified,  with  the 

assent  of  i hose  who  prolit  most  by  its  perpetuation.     Religious 

differences,  which  in  Albania  were  always 
subordinated  to  tribal  interest,  play  hardly 
any  part  as  impediments  to  the  construc- 
tive work.  Aimless  blood-feuds  will  ulti- 
mately   cease    under   the  stress  of  attacks 

from  without,  aiid  the  beneficial  influanoe 

of  the  reform  movement  from  within." 

Dr.  Dillon  concludes  with  the  following 
hopeful  words: 

"Albania    seemingly    possesses   all    the 

essential  conditions  of  life  and  progress, 
social  and  political,  and  the  various  forces 
hitherto  employed  in  mutual  destruction 
are  beginning  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
pacific  end.  Left  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny,  the  Albanian  people  under  their 
present  leaders,  who  have  learned  much 
from  Ihe  revolutionary  and  other  move- 
ments of  recent  times,  would  probably  rise 
to  the  highest  level  consistent  with  their 
own  specific  political  gravity.  And  this 
consummation  would  come  as  an  ad- 
ditional safeguard  of  European  peace." 


ALBANIA'S   STORMY   PETREL 

Essad  Pasha,  the  defender  of  Scutari, 
self-constituted  head  of  the  Moslems  of 
Albania  and  Minister  of  AVar  and  of  the 
Interior  under  William  of  "Wicd,  now  a 
prisoner  accused  of  inciting  the  recent 
uprising,  which  was  suppresf  by  Austrian 
and  Italian  marines 


HARD  TIMES  AND  EMIGRATION- 
The  hard  times  in  Europe  tend  to  swell  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  the  same  condition  here  has 
an  opposite  effect,  and  the  net  result  is  a 
decrease  in  the  westward  movement.  Tin- 
situation  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  Paris 
Croix: 

"During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  we  find  a  very  distinct  diminution  in 
the  number  of  those  emigrating  either 
through  Bremen  or  Hamburg.  Statistics 
show  that  the  situation  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  is  not  promising  for 
new  arrivals.  In  the  United  states  the 
industrial  situation  is  so  unsettled  that 
naturally  if  checks  the  increase  of  Euro 
pean  immigration.  Another  cause  of  this 
diminution  in  the  number  of  European 
emigrants  to  the  West  is  the  discovery 
of  the  scandal  connected  with  the  emi- 
gration movements  of  Austria-Hungary, 
where  certain  agencies  tried  to  further  the 
interests  of  certain  steamship  companies. 
Nevertheless,  experts  in  emigration  mat- 
ters are  now  expecting  a  revival  in  emigration  for  America,  and 
especially  for  Canada,  altho  they  think  that  in  all  probability 

the  number  of  those  who  have  left  in  the  past  years  will  prove 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  those  who  are  ye!  to  leave  their  native 

country  for  the  fields  of  the  West." 

Statistics  teil  us  that  German  emigration  has  diminished  from 
L45.730  in  1007,  down  to  87,000.  The  Croix  thinks  that  this 
movement  of  emigration  to  flic  western  continent  counts  for 
the  good    of   the   world.      1)    observes: 

"  We  oughl   to  rejoice  over  this  condition  of  filings.     The  more 

emigrants    Germany   sends,    whether   to  Canada   or  to  other 

parts  of  America,  it  is  certain  thai  their  number  will  exercise  a 
political  influence  on  the  country  which  receives  them.  For 
Germany,  like  France,  has  a  strong  idea  of  national  solidarity 
and    is    benl    on    conserving   its    national    rights    in    any    country 

where  its  children  have  found  a  footing."  Translation  made  for 
The  Literaki    DlQBST. 


Science  and  Invention 


A  TYPICAL   U.   S.   ARMY  CAMP,   SHOWING   CONICAL 
TENTS  FOLDED   TO   AIR   COTS   AND   BEDDING 


KEEPING'  Wffl  1N-  OUR  NEXT-  WAR 
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WHETHER  OUR  NEXT  military  campaign  is  in  Mexico 
or  somewhere  else,  it  interests  us  all  to  know  whether 
the  sanitary  mistakes — and  worse> — that  cost  us  so 
many  lives  in  189S  are  being  repeated,  or  are  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. With  Colonel  (now  Surgeon-General)  Gorgas,  perhaps 
the  world's  most  renowned  expert  in  military  sanitation,  at  t ho 
head  of  our  Army  Medical  Corps,  our  next 
campaign  ought  to  be  as  clean  and  free  from 
disease  as  that  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria. 
But  can  Gorgas  rule  a  marching  army  as  he 
has  controlled  the  laboring  hosts  in  the  Canal 
Zone?  He  himself  writes  for  The  Engineering 
(New  York,  May  16)  a  reassuring 
from  which   we  quote.     Hays  General 


Record 
article, 
Gorgas 


"The  first  sanitary  precaution  is  to  secure 
healthy  soldiers — physically  sound  men.  Then 
il  is  necessary  to  safeguard  their  health  while 
in  training  by  giving  them  pure  food,  water, 
and  healthy  camp  surroundings  and  by  pre- 
venting the  entrance  to  such  camps  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  Our  camps  in  this  country 
would  naturally  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
salubrity. 

"The  supply  of  water  must  be  given  the 
same  care  and  safeguarding  that  the  supply  of 
one  of  our  cities  receives.  The  selection  of  sites 
for  large  camps  of  concentration  is  influenced 
to  a  greater  extent  by  this  one  matter  than  by 
any  other  consideration  but  military  necessity. 
In  successfully  taking  all  precautions  relating 
to  water  wre  assist  in  avoiding  typhoid  fever 
and  the  dysenteries — the  camp  diseases  of  all 
former  wars.  These  diseases  are  also  com 
municate  1  by  foods  of  some  kinds,  particu- 
larly the  uncooked  ones,  and  milk.  Conse- 
quently the  sanitary  officers  must  inspect  and 
examine  the  water  and  food,  including  milk,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  keeping  out  the  diseases  thus  transmitted.  Of 
course,  as  these  diseases  are  spread  by  contact,  as  well  as  me- 
chanically by  flies  and  possibly  other  insects,  such  methods  of 
transmission  must  be  watched  for  and  prevented,  principally  by 
the  early  exclusion  of  all  cases  of  these  diseases.  The  means 
available  to  protect  the  camp  water-supply  in  semipermanent 
camps  in  the  home  country  are  all  those  employe!  by  intelli- 
gent civil  communities. 

"In  large,  semipermanent  camps,  when  troops  are  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  equipment  awaiting  transpor- 
tation to  the  scene  of  campaign,  it  is  usual  to  bring  the  water 
into  camp  and  distribute  it  to  the  kitchens  and  shower-baths  by  a 
fairly  elaborate  system  of  pipes.     If  the  source  of  supply  is  good 


SURGEON-GENERAL  GORGAS, 
W  ho    assures    us  that  in  our    next 
war   we  shall  have  "the   most    effi- 
cient army  of  its  size  in  the  world." 


we  bave  no  more  danger  under  the  circumstances  than   we  have 
in  a  small  city. 

"When  we  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  potable  water 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  especially  in  the  field,  we  deal  with  a 
more  difficult  problem,  but  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one.  .  .  .  The 
methods  to  render  the  water  potable  are  naturally  those  used  in 
temporary  emergencies  as  a  rule — boiling,  filtering,  and  the  use 
of  chemicals.  Portable  appliances  are  used  in 
the  Army  to  render  the  water  safe.  When  this 
is  not  practicable  we  may  always  fall  back  up- 
on boiling,  for  this  may  be  actually  done  b\ 
the  individual  soldier  with  his  metal  cup  as  the 
receptacle.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
this  is  an  impracticable  and  almost  impossible 
procedure,  as  to  accomplish  such  a  measure  re- 
quires fuel,  the  lire,  time  to  boil  and  time  to 
cool  the  water  to  enable  it  to  be  drunk.  Either 
the  soldier  has,  in  the  heat  of  the  march  or 
battle,  to  drink  water  as  he  finds  it  or  some 
simple  method  has  to  be  devised  that  may 
meet  this  necessity  in  a  more  practicable 
manner. 

"The  tield  tiller  weighs  00  pounds,  and  this 
limits  its  use  to  such  columns  as  are  provided 
with  transportation  to  carry  it  about.  Tin- 
practical  use  of  calcium  chlorid  as  a  disinfect- 
ing agency  is  extensively  used  in  cities.  Its  use 
in  portable  plants  in  suitable  form  for  armies 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out.  but 
promises  a  possible  solution  for  this  vexing 
question." 

Only  less  important  than  a  supply  of  po- 
table water  is  an  efficient  method  for  the  dis- 
posal of  human  waste.  Dr.  (Jorgas  reports 
that  several  satisfactory  methods  have  now 
been  devised.     He  adds: 


"It  has  been  an  axiom  in  past  wars  that 
moving  armies  were  healthy.  This  is  merely 
an  expression  of  the  fact  that  moving  troops 
get  away  from  their  own  camp  pollution.  This  is  still  true 
unless  the  troops  in  semipermanent  camps  are  protected  from 
themselves  by  a  sanitary  system  for  the  disposal  of  human 
wastes.      To  a  lesser  extent  the  other  camp  wastes  are  a  menace 

to  the  health  of  troops,  if  neglected 

"In  such  an  army  as  might  be  mobilized  for  service  abroad  we 
would  expect  some  120,000  regulars  and  twice  as  many  volun- 
teers. Of  the  regulars  all  but  the  recruits  will  average  one  to 
three  years  of  experience  that  has  taught  them  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  field  and  camp.  Among  the  volunteers 
some  considerable  experience  exists  as  a  result  of  maneuver 
camps  and  the  Spanish  War — many  veterans  of  that  war  being 
in  the  militia.  The  proportion  of  recruits  will,  however,  be  .">()  to 
7o  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength,  as  far  as  experience  in  the  tield 
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is  concerned.  There  will  be,  therefore,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  green  men  to  be  taught  camp  sanitation,  as  well  as  given 
military  instruction.  Much  of  this  will  be  given  in  concentration 
camps.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  officers  of  the  volunteers  will 
be  men  who  are  imprest  with  the  value  of  sanitation  in  the 
field.  They  and  the  regular  officers  and  older  soldiers  will 
quickly  instruct  the  new  men  in  the  habits  so  essential  to  health 
in  camp. 

"There  exists,  then,  a  yeast  to  leaven  the  whole  that  was 
absent  in  1898.  Since  that  eventful  year  the  officers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Army  have  been  studying  and  practising 
military  hygiene  and  sanitation  with  brilliant  results,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  two  large  camps  in  Texas.  Here  10. 000  men 
lived  for  a  year  at  a  time  with  a  sick-rate  lower  than  that  at  the 
average  post. 

Better  yet,  the  officers  of  the  line,  imprest  with  the  value  of 
the  lessons  in  camp  sanitation,  have  been  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  these  advances  and  are  hardly  second  to  medical  officers 
in  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  matters.  The  Army, 
then,  is  in  an  entirely  different  position  than  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  War 

"Thus,  forewarned,  we  are  forearmed  and  enter  any  cam- 
paign confident  of  our  ability  and  in  the  sanitary  training  of  the 
line  to  feel  that  we  can  exist  in  the  campaign  in  a  state  of  'hy- 
gienic competence'  that  the  disabilities  of  the  war  will  be  limited, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  to  wounds, 'and 
that  disease  will  not  kill  more  than  bullets.  The  American 
people  will  have  what  they  should  have  for  the  generous  support 
given  every  year — the  most  efficient  army  of  its  size  in  the  world." 


HOW  BALLOONS  TAKE  FIRE— The  way  in  which  balloons 
are  made  at  present  is  well  calculated  to  produce  electric  sparks, 
says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris.  April  23),  abstracting  an  article 
in  U Industrie  Electrique.  And  as  electric  sparks  are  perhaps  the 
best  means  for  setting  lire  to  the  inflammable  gas  with  which 
balloons  are  tilled,  t  he  expediency  of  reform  in  their  manufacture 
would  appear  obvious.      We  read: 

"According  to  statistics,  most  of  the  balloon  tires  are  due  to 
electric    sparks.       Tin-    tissues    of    balloons,   as    now    made,  are 

favorable  to  the  production  of  sparks.     All  experiments  to  avoid 

the  danger  of  fire  should  have  to  do  with  the  constitution  of 
these  fabrics.  The  envelops  that  are  currently  used  are  im- 
pregnated with  rubber  and  may  easily  be  charged  with  elec- 
tricity by  friction.  If  a  rubber-coaled  fabric  be  rubbed  on  a 
metal  aluminum,  for  instance  the  metal  is  charged  positively 
and  the  fabric  negatively.     The  charge  assumed  by  the  envelop 

persists  even    after   several    contacts    with    the   ground,  and    this 

condition  may  be  observed   for  several   hours.     Inflammation 

by  sparks  is  no  longer  to  be  feared  when  the  superficial  and 
Sectional  conductivities  are  both  good.  .  .  .  The  best  fabric 
a  i    present,    from    this    point    of    view,    is  gold-beater's    skin." 

Translation  made  for  The  Literaby  Diokbt. 


EXPLOSIVE  DUST 

THAT  a  non-explosive  substance  may  explode  violently 
and  destructively,  when  floating  thickly  in  the  air  as 
dust,  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  is  something  that  most 
persons  find  it  hard  to  believe.  A  barrel  of  flour,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Traveler's  Standard,  certainly  is  not  explosive  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  case  of  dynamite  is,  so  long  as  the  flour  remains 
compact  and  confined  in  a  small  bulk.  If  the  same  flour  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  air  in  the  form  of  dust,  however,  the  situa- 
tion becomes  changed  in  the  most  vital  manner,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  flour  present  in  each  cubic  yard  of  the  air  comes 
within  certain  limits,  the  mixture  of  air  and  dust  becomes 
exceedingly  dangerous.  The  writer  goes  on,  as  quoted  in  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York): 

"Dust  explosions  may  be  started  in  various  ways,  and  when 
the  combustion  of  the  suspended  dust  has  once  begun,  the  flame 
spreads  through  the  air  with  lightning  speed,  often  giving  rise 
to  appalling  devastation.  The  difference  between  suspended 
dust  and  dust  lying  in  a  quiescent,  compact  mass  may  be 
clearly  illustrated  with  lycopodium  powder,  which  was  formerly 
in  general  use  by  druggists  for  coating  pills,  to  prevent  them  from 
sticking  together.  A  little  heap  of  the  powder  can  be  set  afire, 
with  some  trouble,  but  it  does  not  show  evidence  of  any  ex- 
plosive properties.  If  a  small  quantity  be  taken  up  in  the  end  of 
a  glass  tube,  however,  and  blown  through  tin-  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  it  burns  explosively  and  with  a  brilliant  flash  of  light. 
This  experiment  is  simple  and  instructive,  but  if  should  be  per- 
formed with  care.  The  quantity  of  powder  used  should  be 
quite  small,  and  the  glass  tube  should  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  enable  the  experimenter  to  keep  his  face  well  away  from  tho 
spirit-lamp  flame. 

"A  particle  of  combustible  dust,  when  burning  while  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  heats  a  little  shell  of  air  immediately  around 
it  to  a  high  temperature.     The  air  thus  heated  expands  verj 

quickly  and  forcibly,  and  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  happens  in  a 
dust  explosion  we  have  merely  to  imagine  this  action  repeated 
almost  simultaneously  about  every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  particles  that  are  involved  in  the  explosion.  It  will 
be  plain  that-  the  total  effect  may  easily  be  prodigious  and  quite 
capable  of  killing  men,  blowing  down  walls,  and  doing  other 
damage  of  like  nature,  such  as  we  actually  observe  when  dust 
explosions  occur. 

"The  amount  of  dust  that  must  be  present  in  the  air  to  make 
an  explosive  mixture  will  naturally  vary  tit  some  extent  with 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  and   the  subject    has  not    vet    been 

fully  investigated  by  experiment.  .  .  .  The  mechanical  energy 
actually  available  for  the  performance  of  destructive  mechanical 

work,  in  the  case  of  a  starch-dust  explosion,  may  easily  be  as 
great  as  3,600  foot-pounds  for  each  cubic  yard  of  the  air  in  the 
space  in  which  the  dust  occurs.  A  million  fool-pounds  of  me- 
chanical  energy,  available  lor   the  destruction  of  tho  building, 
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could  therefore  be  developed  in  ;i  room  of  very  ordinary  dimen- 
sions. Tliis  calculation,  which  is  given  for  illustrative  purposes 
only,  proves  that  dust  explosions  arc  well  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention,  and  that  those  who  lightly  dismiss  i hem  from 
consideration  are  grievously  in  error." 

Dust   explosions,    the    writer   goes   on    to    say,    may    occur    in 

connection  with  the  handling  of  materials  of  any  kind,  if  they 

are   combustible    when    finely    divided.      Some    materials   arc   far 

more  dangerous  than  others,  but  even  metallic  powders  may  be 
capable  of  exploding  under  favorable  circumstances.     As  some 

of   the  substances   most    likely  to   form  explosive  dusts  under 
conditions  that  may  occur  in  manufacture  or  handling,  he  men- 
tions coal,  soot,  wood-dust,  cork,   tanning  bark,  grain,   malt, 
Hour,  starch,  sugar,  wool,  organic 
fabrics  of  various   kinds,   oakum, 
metallic  dyes,  bronze,  resins,  cel- 
luloid,   sulfur,    and    naphthalene. 
To  quote  further: 

"It  is  convenient  to  divide  ex- 
plosive dusts  into  two  general 
classes,  as  follows: 

"Class  1:  Dusts  which  propa- 
gate the  name  readily,  and  ignite 
so  easily  that  an  explosion  woidd 
almost  certainly  be  produced  by 
lighting  a  match  in  the  dust-laden 
space.  Tins  class  includes  sugar, 
dextrin,  standi,  cocoa,  rice  refuse, 
meal  and  sugar  refuse,  cork,  fine 
wood-dust,  malt,  oat  husks,  grain 
in  flouring-mills,  maize,  grain  in 
storage,  corn  flour,  and  flour  in 
flouring-mills. 

"Class  2:  Dusts  which  are 
readily  ignited,  but  which  ordi- 
narily, tho  by  no  means  invari- 
ably, require  a  source  of  heat  (such 
as  an  arc-lamp)  of  larger  size  and 
higher  temperature,  or  a  source 
(such  as  a  gas-jet  or  other  flame) 
that  acts  for  a  considerable  time. 
These  include  the-  dusts  from 
gum,  leather,  rice -milling,  saw- 
dust, grist-milling,  mustard,  shod- 
dy, and  shellac  compositions. 

"The  dusts  in  Class  1  are 
arranged  approximately  in  the  or- 
der in  which  experience  has  shown 

them  to  be  most  hazardous.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this, 
however,  that  the  last  ones  in  the  list  are  to  be  thought  rea- 
sonably safe,  because  all  the  substances  that  are  enumerated 
are  dangerous.  The  earlier  ones  are  merely  considered  to  be 
more  dangerous. 

"Sugar,  dextrin,  starch,  and  cocoa,  it  will  be  seen,  are  classed 
as  the  most  hazardous  of  all,  and  many  fearful  explosions  have 
resulted  from  the  dust  of  these  substances.  Sugar  dust  ignites 
without  contact  with  actual  flame,  if  it  is  projected  against  a 
surface  heated  to  1,400°  Fahr." 

To  avoid  dust  explosions,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  avoid 
dust,  especially  where  it  falls  into  the  particularly  explosive 
class.  Thorough  ventilation  is  of  course  important,  and  naked 
flame  should  be  avoided  in  plants  where  the  production  of  dust 
can  not  be  prevented.  Machines  that  may  become  overheated 
should  be  watched,  and  the  air  around  belts  that  may  generate 
electricity  by  friction  should  be  moistened  by  spraying.  To 
mention  further  safeguards: 

"Processes  in  which  dangerous  dust  is  produced,  and  which 
can  not  be  effectively  safeguarded  by  methods  similar  to  those 
here  indicated,  should  be  conducted  in  separate  buildings 
placed  at  same  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  prefer- 
ably only  one  story  in  height.  The  machines  in  a  building  of 
this  kind  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  stopt  and 
started  from  the  outside. 

"  The  building  should  also  be  fitted  with  self-closing  and  self- 
locking  doors,  which  can  not  be  opened  from  the  outside  without 
a  key.  This  lessens  the  probability  of  workmen  entering  it  while 
the  machinery  is  in  motion." 


THE   MOST  ACCURATE   MACHINE  IN 
THE   WORLD 

TIIK  WORLD'S  most  precise  piece  of  machinery  is 
doubtless  the  Rowland  dividing-engine,  owned  and  oper- 
ated  by  Johns   Hopkins   University,   Baltimore.     This 

machine,  the  invention  of  1'rof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  long  I  In- 
head  of  the  physics  department  in  that  institution,  was  devised 
by  him  to  rule  diffraction  gratings  on  glass  or  metal,  for  use  in 
the  most  delicate  kind  of  spectroscopic  work,  in  the  place  of 

the  glass  prisms  that  are  commonly  used  to  form   the  spectrum 

by  splitting  up  white  light   into  its  component  colors.     These 
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ACCURATE   TO  A  MILLIONTH  OF  AN  INCH. 
The  late  Professor  Rowland  and  his  dividing-engine,  the  world's  most  exact  machine. 


gratings  consist  of  five  parallel  lines,  so  close  together  that  they 
can  be  separated  only  by  a  microscope  of  the  highest  power. 
Accuracy  is  measured  nowadays  by  the  limit  of  error.  The 
Rowland  gratings  are  not  perfect,  because  perfection  is  impos- 
sible; but  their  limit  of  error  is  one-millionth  of  an  inch,  which 
makes  the  engine  that  is  able  to  draw  them  the  record-holder 
for  accuracy.  The  gratings  are  ruled  on  so-called  "speculum- 
metal" — an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Mr.  Donald  M.  Liddell, 
in  a  descriptive  article  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York, 
May  21),  notes  the  equally  striking  fact  that  the  metal  plates 
must  also  be  true  to  almost  the  same  fraction: 

"The  rough  plates  are  cast  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
sent  to  the  Brashear  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which 
polishes  them  to  an  optical  surface,  that  is,  the  plates  are  sup- 
posed to  be  true  to  about  two-millionth  of  an  inch.  The  polished 
plates  are  then  sent  back  to  the  university  to  be  ruled,  and  the 
gratings  are  then  sold  by  the  Brashear  Company.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  finish  of  these  plates  is  not  a  matter  of  guess- 
work, but  their  freedom  from  error  can  be  optically  tested. 
The  ruled  portion  of  the  grating  is  always  a  square,  and  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  is  taken  as  the  size  of  the  grating;  thus, 
a  one-fourth  inch  grating  would  have  a  ruled  surface  lxl  inch. 
The  gratings  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  square 
inch  of  ruling.  The  largest  plate  commercially  made  is  the 
seven-inch. 

"The  Rowland  dividing-engine,  then,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  description,  is  a  machine  which  must  be 
capable  of  ruling  the  diffraction  gratings.  The  lines  must  be 
straight,  parallel,  the  same  distance  apart,  and  of  equal  depths 
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within  the  millionth  limit,  since  anj    greater  errors  in  any  of 
thee  -  interfere  with  the  spectrum  produced. 

"To  attain  this  rt'sult,  there  is  a  diamond  point  moved  back 
and  forth  over  the  plan-,  guided  on  parallel  straight  waj  s.  When 
the  words  'straight,'  'parallel,'  'flat,'  are  used,  the  extreme 
accuracy  insisted  on  repeatedly  in  this  article  must  always 
rtood.)  The  carriage  is  shown  in  the  cut,  moving 
on   the   two   pairs   <>t'   truncated-V    ways.     The   diamond   cuts 
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only  during  one  stroke,  and  is  lifted  on  the  return.  While 
the  diamond  is  thus  moving  back  and  forth  in  a  straight 
path,  the  plate  is  advanced  under  it.  This  plate  rests  on 
a  carriage  moved  forward  by  a  screw  which  rotates  a  small 
portion  of  a  revolution  between  each  two  strokes  of  the  diamond. 
This  means  that  the  screw  must  be  accurate,  as  must  also  the 
divided  head,  so  that  the  carriage  may  advance  the  same  dis- 
tance each  time 

"The  cycle  of  operations  is  as  follows. 

"Let  the  diamond  be  on  the  plate  in  a  position  to  begin  ruling. 
It  is  moved  forward,  that  is,  toward  the  main  shaft,  by  the 
parts  mentioned  above,  and  a  line  is  ruled.  At  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  the  cam  controlling  the  diamond-lifting  mechanism  oper- 
ates, and  while  the  engine  is  on  its  return  stroke,  with  the  diamond 
off  the  plate,  the  latter  is  advanced  a  space  equal  to  the  desired 
distance  between  the  rulings 

"The  engines,  one  of  which,  with  its  inventor,  Dr.  Rowland, 
is  shown  in  the  photograph,  are  kept  in  a  subbasemenl  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Physical  Laboratory.  This  vault  is  made  with 
a  double  wall,  and  is  kept  at  constant  temperature  by  a  bank 
of  :V2  candle-power  carbon  incandescent  lamps,  controlled  by  a 
mercury-expansion  thermostat.  This  matter  of  temperature 
regulation  is  highly  important,  for  if  the  temperature  of  the 
plate  changes  during  the  ruling,  the  lines  will  be  thrown  out 
of  place. 

;i  consequence,  it  IS  dangerous  to  have  any  one  in  the  room 
in  which  t  he  engine  is  ruling.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  Dr.  Ander- 
son ami  I  remained  tor  some  time  in  a  room  adjoining  the  one 
in  which  the  engine  was  ruling.  Eventuallj  the  heat  from  our 
bodies  affected  the  temperature  inside  the  glass  case  in  the 
next  room,  and  out  went  the  lamps. 

"The  engines   were    b£   said,   the  invention  of  Dr.    Ilenr>    A. 
Rowland,  and  were  buill   by  Theodore  Schneider,  late  mechani- 
cian   of    the    University,    who   ruled    all    the    gratings   for   many 
.  ars.    The  two  died  within  a  tew  weeks  of  each  other;  Rowland, 

I  may  add,  was  cremated,  and  his  ashes  lie  in  the  vault  of  the 
dividing-engines;  after  their  deaths,  the  engines  were,  for  some 
•  .  under  the  .are  of  L.  F.  .lewell,  and  are  now  in  charge  of 
Dr.  John  A.  Anderson,  who  has  greatly  improved  them  and 
enormously  increased  their  output   of  gratings." 


MORE  SOLAR   SURGERY 

THE  REMARKABLE  RESULTS  OBTAINED  in 
France  and  elsewhere  by  treating  tuberculosis  simply 
by  exposure  to  the  Bun's  rays  (described  in  these  pages 
February  28)  are  further  elaborated  by  Dr.  (iuy  Hinsdale,  ol 
Hot  Springs.  Va..  in  Th>    ItUentate  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis  . 

The  open-air  treatment  for  consumption 
is  of  course  universally  known,  but  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hinsdale  the  part  played 
in  it  b\  exposure  to  sunlight  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized.  To  this,  he 
thinks,  is  due  the  BUOOeSS  of  the  great 
seaside  sanatoria.  In  the  Alpine  resorts 
described  by  him  the  effect  of  the  sun 
is  recognized  and  directly  utilized.  In 
our  previous  article  Professor  Poncet 
was  mentioned  as  the  first  to  devise  this 
method,  and  Dr.  Rollier,  of  Leysin,  as  the 
first  to  propagate  it.  Dr.  Hinsdale  gives 
credit  to  the  French  surgeons  and  the 
Swiss  surgeon  Bernhard,  of  Samadin. 
but  lays  most  emphasis  on  Rollier's 
treatment,  which  he  describes  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

'The  patient  is  clothed  in  linen  or 
white  flannel,  according  to  the  season;  he 
wears  a  white  hat  and  is  protected  from 
direct  sunlight  on  the  face  by  a  screen. 
and  wears  smoked  or  yellow  glasses. 

"And  now  comes  the  peculiar  and 
interesting  method  of  exposure.  It  makes 
no  difference  where  the  disease  is  located, 
whether  in  the  hip,  the  spine,  or  the  cervi- 
cal glands,  the  invariable  rule  is  to  begin 
with  the  feet.  The  next  day  the  legs  will 
be  exposed;  the  third  day  the  thighs.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  abdomen  is  exposed;  on  the  fifth  the  thorax. 
Finally  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  he  exposes  the  neck  ami 
head  with  careful 
supervision. 

"The  whole  sys- 
tem of  heliotherapy 
aims  at  acquiring 
a  progressive  pig- 
mentation of  the 
skin;  this  is  the 
underlying  basis  of 
the  whole  matter; 
it  is  nearly  al- 
ways proportional 
to  the  resistance  of 
the  patient  and  en- 
ables him  to  bear 
the  sunlight  and 
cold  air  in  a  mosl 
surprizing  manner. 

"The  actinic  solar 
rays  are  antagonis- 
tic to  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  and  that  is 
not  to  be  denied. 
Bronzing  of  the  skin 
\  aries  from  a  copper 
to  a  chocolate  color. 
Without  it  no  one 
could  endure  the 
sun-cure  for  so 
many  hoursaday  or 
engage,  as  some  of 
them  do,  in  winter 
sports  with  scarcely 
any  protection  at  all. 

"It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sunlight  has  considerably 
more  actinic  force  at  these  mountain  stations  than  at  the  sea- 
shore, and  hence  the  time  required  for  the  solar  cure  is  probablj 
less  than  elsewhere.     Rollier's  record  of  about  1,200  patients  and 
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The  sun  cured  him  in  six  months. 


about  1,000  cures  is  one  of  the  greatest  oontributiona  to  modern 
surgical  progress,  and  especially  to  the  fight  against  tuberculosis." 

In  this  country  Dr.  Hinsdale  tells  us  there  is  every  oppor- 
tunity for  practising  heliotherapy  for  tuberculosis,  but  he  knows 
of  only  one  hospital  where  Mien-  is  any  attempl   to  practise  it 

in  the  manner  de- 
9oribed,  namely,  Sea, 
Breeze   I  tospital,  at 

Coney      Island.      Of 

the   trials  there   he 

says: 

"It  is  probable 
that  t  he  very  en- 
oouraging  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two 
years  will  load  to 
1  he  adoption  of  Rol- 
ler's mothod  in  all 
its  details  as  modi- 
fied by  the  less  fa- 
vorable climatic  con- 
ditions  of  this  part 
of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

"Results  at  Sea 
Breeze  Hospital  in 
the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  of  the 
bones,  joints,  and 
glands  have  been  so 
good  that  the  city 
of  New  York  has 
acquired  a  new  lo- 
cation with  1 ,000 
feet  of  beach- front 
on  what  is  known 
as  Rockaway  Point, 
ten  miles  beyxmd  Coney  Island.  The  plans  include  an  arrange- 
ment of  grounds  and  buildings  which  will  involve  a  total 
outlay  of  $2,500,000,  and  there  will  be  accommodation  for  1,000 
patients." 

LIQUID  NERVES 

WHEN  YOUR  WIFE  thinks  she  hears  a  burglar  down- 
stairs in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  her  hair  stands 
on  end,  her  nerves  are  no*  re- 
sponsible, even  if  the  burglar  isn't  really 
there.  That  is  to  say,  the  immediate 
agent  that  produces  all  the  outward 
physical  signs  of  terror  and  excitement 
is  a  liquid  secretion  of  the  adrenal  glands. 
The  nerves  doubtless  open  the  floodgates 
that  liberate  the  fluid,  but  it  is  the  fluid 
itself  that,  in  its  direct  effect  on  the  tis- 
sues, produces  the  symptoms  in  question. 
Owing  to  this  property,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Leonard  K.  Hirshberg,  in  the  New 
York  Sun  (May  10),  the  name  of  "liquid 
nerves"  may  well  be  applied  to  the  adrenal 
secretion.  Prof.  W.  B.  Cannon,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  his  students  and 
colleagues  of  the  Harvard  physiological 
laboratories,  have  just  concluded  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  emotions  of  rage,  pain, 
and  fear  and  their  effects  upon  the  human 
tissues,  in  which  this  curious  part  played 
by  the  adrenal  fluid  is  strikingly  brought 
out.  This  research,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Hirshberg.  began  after  the  discovery  that 
some  animals  and  some  human  volunteers 

suffered  certain   strange  stomach  disorders  after  painful  irrita- 
tion.    Says  the  writer: 

"The   little   lumps    of    tissue    just    abaft    the    kidneys    called 


adrenals    pour   a    steads     How    of    their   juices,  called    adrenin,  or 

epinephrin,  or  adrenalin,  into  the  blood. 

"This  stuff  bombards  the  tissues  jusl  as  electric  shocks  do 
the  nerves.  It  is  not  altogether  a  figure  of  speech  to  call  it 
liquid  nerves,  tf  the  adrenals  are  removed  from  sheep  and 
calves  and  this  substance  is  drunk  or  injected  into  the  veins, 

I  he  pupils  of  I  lie  eyes  dilate,   I  he  hairs  begin   to  stand   up  afi  t  hey 

do  upon  the  hack  of  the  fretful  porcupine,  and  other  strange 
things  happen. 

"In  a  word,  this  material  does  exactly  what   /ou  have  alwi 
been    taught   the  sympathetic   nerves  do.     Whal    you   exited 

always  from  the  nerves  may  now  lie  brought  aboul   by  the  juices 

of  these  ductless  glands. 

"A  fragment  of  muscle  from  the  bowels  of  an  animal  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Cannon  as  a  rage-thermometer.     So  sensitive    is  this 

strip  of  intestine  that  a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  '20, 000, 000  drops  of 
water  in  which  there  was  a  drop  of  adrenalin  will  show  by 
shrinking  it.  Dr.  Cannon  was  thus  able  to  prove  that  every 
time  a  dog  harks  at  a  cat  and  the  oat  humps  her  hack  ami 
prepares  in  terror  for  war  an  extra  amount  of  adrenal  juice  has 
been  poured  into  the  blood. 

"Moreover,  whenever  pain  was  inflicted  upon  animals,  as  in 
catching  beavers  and  fur-hearing  animals  in  traps,  seizing 
chickens  by  the  throat,  eat  (dung  hears,  birds,  or  shooting  animals, 
an  excess  of  epinephrin  was  discernible  plainly  in  the  blood. 

"Whenever  fear,  rage,  or  pain  occurred  these  different  emotions 
caused  an  increased  bombardment  of  the  blood  with  this  animal 
drug. 

"If  adrenin  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  causes  the  liver  to 
loosen  up  its  storehouse  of  sugar.  This  sugar  is  set  free  in  the 
blood  and  the  victim  may  be  mistakenly  said  to  have  diabetes, 
the  sugar  disease 

"Dr.  Cannon  finds'  that  epinephrin  drives  the  blood  from 
the  digestive  tissues  and  sends  it  heller-skelter  through  the 
heart,  lungs,  legs,  and  brain. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  these  researches  that  the 
blot  will  clot  from  five  to  ten  times  as  rapidly  in  angry  persons  as 
in  cool  and  collected,  placid  persons. 

"All  of  these  discoveries  show  how  marvelously  nature  pro- 
tects the  human  race  from  extinction.  None  of  these  wonderful 
effects  is  due  to  your  wishes  or  is  under  your  voluntary  control. 
The  instant  you  fight  or  run  away,  show  anger  or  fear,  your  emo- 
tions stir  up  the  adrenal  fluids  and  sugar  begins  to  flow  from  your 
liver  into  the  blood.  This  gives  food  and  fuel  to  your  busy 
muscles,  removes  'that  tired  feeling,'  shoots  the  blood  into  your 
heart  and  lungs,  where  it  is  needed,  and  stops  the  bleeding  of 
wounds. 

"Thus  it  is  proved  for  the  first  time  that  pain,  anger,  and  fear, 
like  peace,  have  their  victories   no  less  than  complacency  and 
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war.  Many  a  man  who  bled  to  death  because  he  was  calm 
and  cool  could  have  no  doubt  been  saved  if  he  had  but  sum- 
moned up  the  rage  of  a  Caesar  or  the  indignation  of  a  full,  addle- 
pat  ed  Hotspur." 
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SUFFRAGETTE   BUTCHERY   OF  ART 


AN  ICE  It  BALANCING  of  gains  and  losses  than  usual 
will  l>c  required  when  the  art  history  of  the  current 
year  comes  to  be  written.  A  thief  may  steal  a  "  Monna 
Lisa,"  but  he  protects  her  from  all  damage.  The  militant 
sulT racist  has  no  such  reverence,  she  backs  a  Velasquez  or  a 
Sargenl  with  impunity  and 
without  regret.  She  is 
sometimes  even  abetted  by 
her  political  sympathizers. 
Mrs.  Flora  Anne  Steele. 
the  author  of  what  has 
been  called  the  best  novel 
al>out  India  —  "On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters" — is 
reported  to  have  said  on 
her  recent  arrival  in  Ameri- 
ca that  the  assault  on  the 
'"Venus"  could  not  be 
deplored  by  her,  first  be- 
cause she  didn't  think  the 
picture  was  a  genuine 
Velasquez,  and  second  be- 
cause she  considered  it 
immoral.  It  was  a  man 
who  applauded  the  butch- 
ery of  the  splendid  Sargent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  and  he  was  prompt- 
ly punished  for  his  ques- 
tioned chivalry,  as  the 
Sun's  account  of  the  epi- 
sode shows: 

"  An  American  art  ist  and 
an  American  novelist  were 
victims  in  a  way  of  the 
actions  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst's  'wild  women' 
when  a  militant  suffra- 
gette  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  and  ruined  a 
portrait  of  llenry  .James, 
the  novelist,  painted  by 
John  Singer  Sargent. 

"The  woman,  who  gave; 
the  name  of  '  Mrs.  Wood,' 
was  armed  with  a  butch- 
er's cleaver,  which  she  had 
concealed  in  her  clothing. 
She  slashed  the  picture  several  times  before  she  was  seized  by  a 

detective. 

"About  1  P.M.  the  decorous  calm  of  the  central  gallery  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  crash  of  glass  and  a  yell  of  'Votes  for 
women!'     The  visitors  to  the  gallery  who  turned  suddenly  in  the 

direction  from  which  the  shout  came  were  too  laic  to  prevent  Hie 
mischief.  They  saw  a  middle-aged  woman  hacking  the  picture 
wit  h  a  clea  i  er.  The  (irst  jab  broke  t  he  glass  and  cut  the  cam  as. 
The  second  blow  damaged  the  canvas  still  furl  her,  and,  alt  ho 
the    woman    was    (hen    seized    by   a    detective,    she   succeeded    in 

delivering  a  third  blow. 

"The  portrait,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  Sargent's  master- 
pieces, was  painted  for  B  number  of  friends  of  Mr.  James's,  who 
presented  it  to  the  novelist.  It  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
canvs  i     at  the  exhibition.     It  is  badly  gashed  in  three  places, 

all  of  the  cuts  being  through   the  face.      The  largest   cut.   which 
ID   the  left   side,  obliterated  one  eye.       The  second  cut   is  across 

the  mouth,  and  the  third  near  the  chin.     The  rent  on  the  left 


SARGENT  S   IDEA   <>K   HKNRY  JAMES. 

Some  English  friends  declared  that  "it  is  not  our  Henry  James,"  but  "Henry 
Q.  .lames";  a  suffragette  said  nothing,  but  hacked  it  with  a  meat-axe. 


side  of  the  face  is  three  inches  long,  and   the  lorn  ends  of  the 
canvas    are    frayed    and    uneven.      The    mutilated    picture    was 
removed  at  once  from  the  exhibition.     An  artist   who  witm 
the  outrage  says  the  picture  is  irreparably  ruined. 

"Mrs.    Wood'    was   accompanied    by   a    man   who   attempted 
to   interfere   with   the   bystanders   trying  to  restrain   her.     lie 

characterized  the  act  of 
'Mrs.  Wood'  as  one  of 
courage  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by 
spectators  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  crowd,  which 
included  several  fashion- 
ably drest  women,  be- 
came angry  and  rushed 
at  the  man  with  shouts  of 
'Throw  him  out!'  The 
spectators  wore  giving  him 
a  sound  thrashing  when 
the  police  entered  and 
ejected  him  from  the 
gallery." 

The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian does  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  Mrs.  Steele,  but 
tries  to  find  a  dubious 
solace  for  the  act  of 
vandalism: 

"Mr.  Sargent's  portrait 
of  Mr.  llenry  James,  which 
may  probably  never  be 
seen  again,  was  an  unusual 
effort  of  that  master.  He 
had,  as  it  wore,  knuckled 
down  to  his  sitter.  He 
told  a  friend  that  he  had 
taken  more  pains  with  it 
than  with  any  other  por- 
trait he  had  painted.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  a  great 
Sargent  and  why  the  critics 
felt  that  he  had  not  probed 
and  evoked  from  it  some 
secret  essential  significance 
which  before  that  had  not 
been  discerned  by  the 
world.  It  was  painted  last 
\  ear  in  ( 'helsea.  where  Mr. 
James  now  lives  most  of 
the  year.  Some  found  in 
it  the  Americanism  of  Mr. 
James,  which  most  of  us 
thought  he  had  shed  in  his  long  English  residence.  It  was  as 
I  ho  Mr.  Sargenl  himself,  who  at  times  is  afraid  that  people  do 
not  enough  remember  that  he  is  an  American     he  has  never,  I 

believe,  become  naturalized  as  an  Englishman  .  .  .  had  decided 
on  a  declaration.  As  some  one  put  it  on  the  pri\  ale-view  day: 
'  ll   is  not  our  llenry  James.      It   is  llenry  Q.  James.'  ' 

Mr.  Marion  Reedy,  who  holds  a  Mirror  up  for  St.  Louis,  is 
nol  at  all  grieved  lor  I  he  portrait  fho  he  thinks  he  invents  a 
condign   punishment    for  the  suffragette: 

"That  suffragist   lady  who  slashed  Sargent's  portrait  of  Mr. 

Henry  James  into  ribbons  should  be  made  to  read  that  author's 

article  on  ( leorge  Sand  in  Tht  Quarterly  Review.    The  punishment 

would  fit  the  crime.  That  other  suffragist  who  gashed  Velas- 
quez's oallipygio  Venus  should  be  locked  in  a  cell  with  that  Cubist 
picture.  'Nude  Descending  a  Staircase,'  which  reminds  me  that 
llenry  James's  English  and  Cubist  art  are  prettj   much  alike." 
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MISS  BROWN'S  $10,000  PRIZE  PLAY 

SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SIX  manuscripts 
of  plays  entered  the  competition  for  a  prize  of  $10,000 
offered  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  and  Miss  Alice  Brown,  of 
Boston,  is  the  winner.  Tins  is  said  to  be  the  largest  prize  ever 
offered  in  an  open  contest  for  a  play.  Two  other  features  of 
the  contest,  do  not  ("scape  mention.  The  winning  piece  is  the 
author's  first  play,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  experienced 
playwrights  were  among  her  competitors.  The  other  is  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  The  anti- 
Oslerian  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  story  probably  justifies  the 
break  in  l,ho  traditional  reserve  respecting  tho  mention  of  a 
woman's  age.  Miss  Brown's  play  is  called  "Children  of  Earth," 
and  deals  with  the  New  England  life  that  has  been  her  earlier 
literary  theme.  The  large  number  of  competitors  for  the  prize 
prolonged  tho  contest  nearly  a  year  beyond  the  timo  originally 
set  for  the  announcement  of  the  winner.  In  addition,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times — 

"There  were  1,000  manuscripts  rejected  because  they  did  not 
come  within  the  rules  of  the  contest,  which  were  that  the  com- 
peting authors  must  be  residents  of  the  United  States,  and,  tho 
no  translations,  adaptations,  one-act  pieces,  or  musical  com- 
edies were  considered,  dramatization  of  novels  and  short  stories 
could  be  entered,  provided  full  rights  to  make  such  dramatiza- 
tions had  been  secured.  Each  play  submitted  was  to  be  signed 
with  pseudonym  only,  and  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelop  bearing  on  the  exterior  the  title  of  the  play  and  the 
author's  pseudonym  and  enclosing  the  author's  real  name  and 
address.  These  envelops  were  not  opened  until  the  judges 
made  their  decision." 

The  same  paper  rehearses  the  main  facts  of  the  author's  life: 


T  H  E   P  R I Z  E  -W]  N  N  E  B , 

Miss  Alice  Brown,  who  carries  oir 
the  $10, ()<)0  prize  from  over  sixteen 
hundred  competitors. 


MRS.   PANKHURST   BEFORE    THE   KING'S  PALACE. 

The  suffragists  planned  an  assault  on  Buckingham  Palace  as  their  final  coup,    but 
the  demonstration  ended  in  riot  and  chagrin. 


"Miss  Brown  was 
born  of  farmer  folk  in 
Hampton     Falls,     New 

I  lanipsliire,  and  her  first 

fourteen  years  were 
speni  in  i hat  neighbor- 
hood. She  then  went 
to  a  girls'  seminary  at 
Exeter,  Mew  Hampshire, 
taught  for  a  little  while, 
and  left  teaching  to 
write.  Her  first,  book, 
'  Meadow  Grass,'  a  col- 
lection  ol'    short   stories, 

brought  her  immediate 
recognition.    Since  thin 

she  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  a  book  of 
essays  on  travel,  a  large 
number  of  short  stories, 
and  several  novels,  the 
best  known  of  which  are 
'The  Story  of  Thyrza' 
and  '  Rose  MacLeod.' 

"Miss  Brown  now 
lives  in  Boston  in  the 
old  Whipple  house  on 
Pinckney  Street;  fre- 
quented in  E.  P.  Whip- 
ple's day  by  the  literary 
men  of  older  Boston. 
She  has  a  garden  at  New- 
buryport,  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  farm  at 
Hill,  New  Hampshire, 
and  is  said  to  love  more 

than  anything    else  'plays  and  gardening.'  .  .  .  She  has  been 
abroad   several   times,   leisurely  journeying,   some  of   the    time 
tramping,    through    England   and  Wales,  and  has 
also  spent  some  time  on  the  Continent. 

"For  many  years  Miss  Brown  was  on  the  staff 
of  The  Youth's  Companion,  and  still  is  a  con- 
tributor to  that  periodical." 

Besides  Mr.  Ames,  the  judges  of  the  competi- 
tion were  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright, 
and  Mr.  Adolph  Klauber,  former  dramatic  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  New  York  Sun  adds 
some  interesting  comment: 

"Mr.  Ames  explained  that  while  the  winner  of 
the  contest  would  receive  the  $10,000,  he  did  not 
obligate  himself  to  produce  the  play.  It  would 
be  released  if  not  produced  within  a  reasonable 
time.  If  the  piece  was  produced,  the  prize  paid 
would  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  advance 
royalties  until  the  sum  had  been  repaid  and  then 
the  successful  author  would  receive  a  liberal  royal- 
ty. He  also  reserved  the  right  to  purchase  the 
rights  to  non-winning  plays,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  has  already  exercised  this  privilege  on 
several  plays 

"Winthrop  Ames,  who  offered  the  prize,  also 
comes  from  Boston.  He  was  the  managing 
director  of  the  New  Theater  before  it  became  the 
Century  Opera  House,  and  is  the  builder  and 
owner  of  the  Little  Theater,  where  he  has  pro- 
duced several  successful  plays.  He  is  also  manager 
of  the  Booth  Theater,  of  which  he  is  part  owner." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  points  to  en- 
couraging matters  for  reflection  for  the  interim  be- 
fore the  play  comes  up  for  public  approval.  It 
hopes  that  the  precedent  for  prize  contests  is  not 
observed  in  this  case: 


"Miss  Alice  Brown's  winning  of  the  ten-thousand- 
dollar  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  for  a 
play  of  popular  appeal  is  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment; extraordinary  because  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Brown  is  a  veteran  writer  of  proved  talent 
and  with  a  field  and  manner  of  her  own.  Prize 
contests  nowadays  are  for  the  young  and  unknown, 
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and  not  rarely  for  the  unschooled.  The  adolescent  victor  in 
snob  contests  wins  l>y  virtue  of  Striking  a  fresh  note,  the  fresh- 
ness on  closer  examination  consisting  in  a  brave  echo  of 
-i  \cral  dead  authors  and  a  dozen  living  successful  oiks.  Since 
in  the  terms  of  the  Ames  contest  it  was  specified  that  the 
play  was  to  he  one  of  popular  appeal,  there  was  room  for 
fearing  the  worst — Bay,  a  knockabout  farce  with  pistol-play 
attachment.  The  character  of  the  judges  in  the  contest  pointed, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  other  direction.  Hut  experience  has  shown 
incredible  selections  made  by  men  of  apparently  good  judgment. 
I'ntil  the  prize  play  is  given  to  the  public,  the  general  belief 
will  be  that  Mean*.  Ames.  Thomas,  and  Klauber  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  the  anonymous  contestant  to 
whom  they  awarded  the  prize  should  turn  out  to  be  a  writer  of 
proved  merit." 


ordinary  play-writers  get?  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison, 
for  we  lack  evidence  both  as  to  fecundity  ot  production  and  the 
extent  of  the  market.  The  prices  named  by  Mr.  Dench  for  ab- 
solute sale  are  from  a  guinea  to  E30;  the  system  of  royalties  has 
hardly  been  introduced.  It  will  come,  and  in  America,  where. 
too,  the  best  prices  are  obtained,  the  companies  "are  going  so 
far  as  to  give  publicity  to  authors  on  the  screen.'  The  cinemat- 
ograph now  represents  an  enormous  trade  and  an  efficient  pro- 
fession, if  not  a  fine  art.  and  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  at  the  height 
of  its  present  development.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  using  up  its 
material  at  an  enormous  rate.  Mr.  Dench  gives  a  formidable  list 
of  threadbare  titles,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  we  shall 
not  have  almost  exhausted  life  in  a  few  years,  and  so  be  con- 
strained to  adopt  a  somewhat  slower  fashion." 


HOPE   IN   THE   MOVIES 


PERHAPS  some  of  the  disappointed  1  .(545  mentioned  in  the 
article  above  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  their  attention  is 
called  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  writing  a  play  for 
the  cinematograph.  There  must  be  some  who  are  now  convinced 
that  the  drama,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  points  out  apropos  of  the 
present  competition,  is  "a  most  highly  technical  form  of  literary 
composition,  and  that  it  is  practically  hopeless  to  try  to  write 
a  successful  play  unless  you  know  all  the  rules  of  the  game." 
Mr.  Ernest  Dench  has  just  published  a  manual  which  tells  the 
secrets  of  "Play-writing  for  the  Cinema,"  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  takes  it  up  with  a  welcome  because  "we  are  told  how 
to  apply  a  natural  breeziuess  to  the  particular  art."  The  Guard- 
ian proceeds: 

'The  'silent  dramatist'  is  the  man  now,  and  those  who  have 
been  writing  the  antiquated  sort  of  play  in  which  dialog  is  the 
thing  may  study  Mr.  Dench  on  'the  writing  and  marketing  of 
scenarios.'  which  is  "one  of  the  few  branches  of  the  literary  pro- 
fession that  has  not  been  fully  exploited.'  Mr.  Dench  is  an 
efficient  guide,  and  it  might  do  some  of  the  tame  old  play-writers 
good  to  work  under  his  directions  in  pure  action  for  a  time. 
Action  is  delightfully  emphatic,  and  the  cinema  actor  will  nat- 
urally express  a  shade  of 
annoyance  by  gnashing 
his  teeth;  when  the  mere 
writer  gets  hack  to  his 
work  the  effect  of  such 
things  should  lie  seen  in 
a  heightened  and  breezier 
diction.  Hut  if  he  de- 
cides to  make  a  serious 
attempt  at  the  more 
modern  art  he  must  mas- 
ter a  fresh  technique. 
Something  can  still  be 
done  with  words,  for 
titles  and  screen  mes- 
sages help  to  cement  the 
'  photo-play,'  but  in  t  he 
use  of  these,  and  indeed 
in  every  department  of 
the  profession,  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  is 
i"  <■•  -sary.  Mr.  Dench 
warns  the  novice  that  if 
bis  scenario '  reads'  funny 

I  he  expert  will  he  sus- 
picious; literary  fun  is  an 
irre|e\  anee  and  does  not 

come  out  in  pictures.  Of 

course  you  must  have  a 
happy  ending,  and  it  is 
good  to  write  a  taking 
Synopsis  I  hat  will  at  least, 
tempi  (he  'editor'  to 
gO  on  to  the  scenario.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  siilmiit  a 
story  wit  h  lions  in  it  to  a 
oine  have  and  it  is 
such    specialties   as   a    fat 

exercise   a   good   deal    of 

professions. 

"And  what  of  the  pay'.' 


MK.  AND  MRS.  CONAN    DOYLE,   WITH    DETECTIVE   BURNS. 
is  he  telling  Mr.  Doyle  what  the  polios  think  of  detective  stories? 


company  that    has  not    a  menagerie 
well    to    note    which    companies    have 
comedian.      Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
common    sense,     just     as     in     other 

How   does   that    eompare   with    what 


WHAT  THE   POLICE   READ 

WHATEVER  THE  WORLD  at  large  may  think  of 
detective  stories,  they  do  not  win  the  esteem  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  follow  up  crime.  The  police- 
care  least  of  all  for  this  line  of  literature — a  fact  discovered  by 
reports  of  the  books  most  favored  among  those  consigned  by 
the  New  York  Public-  Library  for  use  at  the  police  stations. 
The  New  York  Times,  in  commenting  on  this  discovery,  finds 
not  much  to  wonder  at: 

"Possibly  their  selection  of  standard  and  classic  books  has 
been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  library  author- 
ities as  to  what  they  ought  to  read,  that  being  an  inclination  of 
librarians  everywhere.  But  the  policemen,  one  is  glad  to  see. 
have  not  been  deprived  of  fiction,  and  they  have  waded  through 
the  old  standbys,  presumably  with  as  much  pleasure  as  any  of 
us  have  felt — which  is  saying  a  good  deal  if  only  one  gets  at  the 
orthodox  masterpieces  betimes. 

"According  to  report,  these  particular  readers  find  little  of  in- 
terest and  nothing  of  profit  in  the  'detective  stories'  which  have 
such  a  wide  sale  with  the  ununiformed  public.  The  policemen  say 
that 'real' detective  work  is  not  done  after  the  fashion  of  the  saga- 
cious heroes  of  Conan  Doyle  and  his  predecessors,  and  therefore 
they  scorn  romantic  crime-hunting.    This  condemnation  involves 

the  assumption  that  the 
methods  of  'practical* 
men  can  not  be  bettered 
an  assumption  wildly 
fallacious,  but  entirely 
natural.  The  police  an- 
tagonism to  detective 
novels  may  be  due  in 
some  part  to  the  fact 
that  in  almost  every 
such  book  it  is  the 
scientific  amateur  who 
works  all  the  miracles, 
while  the  'headquarters 
man '  is  usually  a  comic 
character  who  laborious- 
ly follows  a  false  clue 
while  the  other  fellow 
gets   the  results. 

"In  reading  a  detec- 
tive story,  too,  the  police- 
man would  he  apt  to 
forget   that   the  object  of 

Action  is  to  be  plausible, 

rather  than  to  be  accu- 
rate as  to  petty  details, 
and  that  a  '  mistake'  may 
he  intentionally  made  by 
an  author  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  some  higher 
end  of  emphasis  or  ex- 
citement.      As    a    matter 

of  fact,  all  the  great  ad- 
vances   in    the    task    of 
.lime  -  detection        have 
been    made,   not    l>\    policemen,   but    by   scientists.      This  is  true, 
however,  of  so  many  professions  and  trades  that  'the  force'  need 
not    be   humiliated    by  it.   and   if    the    policemen    would   show  a 

little  more  of  the  romancer's  willingness  to  understand  and  util- 
ize the  suggestions  coming  from  the  psychological  laboratories, 
considerably  less  of  their  work  would  probably  he  unsuccessful." 
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LOOK  FIRST  ON  THIS   PICTURE AND   THEN   ON  THIS. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  on  the  left,  finds  the  English  tragedians  who  essay  to  play  the  role  of  Hamlet  (like  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  for  instance,  on  the 
right)  too  broad  of  shoulder  and  stout  of  limb  to  comport  with  the  anguish  written  on  their  faces. 


FAT   AND  THIN   "HAMLETS" 

MME.  SARAH  BERNHARDT  has,  in  all  conscience, 
had  to  stand  enough  banter  from  English  critics  on 
her  attempts  to  play  Hamlet.  Now  she  retorts  on  the 
English  tragedians  who  impersonate  the  Dane  by  declaring 
that  "their  make-u;">  may  give  them  the  appearance  of  romantic 
heroes,  but  their  square  shoulders  and  solid  limbs  are  utterly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  anguish  exprest  in  their  faces."  If 
this  be  so,  the  London  Times  sees  Madame  Bernhardt  "adding 
a  new  severity  to  the  actors'  already  severe  task."  This  paper 
goes  on  to  speculate  on  the  plight  of  those  actors  whose  Hamlets 
are  to  eyes  less  sensitive  than  Madame  Bernhardt's  among  the 
distinctions  of  the  English  stage: 

"We  have  all  heard  of  the  conscientious  Othello  who  blacked 
himself  all  over;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  grew  a  beard  for 
King  Henry  VIII.  But  more  will  be  demanded  in  future  of 
him  who  would  play  Hamlet.  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson 
might,  perhaps,  pass  muster,  but  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  must  watch 
his  figure  carefully;  and  think  of  the  course  of  training  to  be 
undergone  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  before  he  may  attain  the  requi- 
site fragility  of  appearance!  Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  being 
capable  of  all  things  herself,  does  not,  perhaps,  realize  that  not 
in  all  human  beings  is  the  spirit  so  mightily  master  of  the  flesh 
as  in  her  marvelous  and  exquisite  self.  Her  words,  we  fear,  will 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  English  tragedians,  sheltering  themselves 
unfairly  behind  the  author's  declaration  that  his  hero  was  fat, 
will  decline  to  prepare  for  the  part  by  fining  themselves  down  to 
a  point  at  which  they  would  be  too  weak  to  get  through  a  single 
soliloquy.  We  shall  have  to  put  up  with  their  square  shoulders 
and  their  solid  limbs;  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  anguish 
exprest  in  voice  and  face  and  the  soul  that  shines  through  the 
great  actor's  bearing,  however  'beefy'  may  be  his  form.  Not 
for  us  the  delicate  joys  of  the  ethereal  Hamlet  with  sloping 
Victorian  shoulders  and  a  trim  waist,  the  Hamlet  whose  agony 
finds  expression  in  the  elegant  curves  of  the  female  form,  the 


Hamlet  whose  soul's  irresolution  speaks  in  the  upper  register. 
(Jreat  Egypt,  before  her  downfall,  dreaded  the  'squeaking  Cleo- 
patra' who  would  some  day  'boy  her  greatness'  on  the  public, 
stage;  the  sweet  Prince,  ere  flights  of  angels  winged  him  to 
his  rest,  may  have  drawn  an  added  hope  from  the  thought  of 
the  fair  ladies  who  would  one  day  show  forth  his  '  immense  soul ' 
without  the  'virility'  which  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  deplores." 

The  Times  can  not  forbear  to  think  with  Mme.  Bernhardt 
"in  this  matter  of  agony  and  square  shoulders";  but  finds  it 
possible  to  so  lift  one's  soul  that  the  physical  eye  shall  not  see 
the  physical  delinquency  in  the  actor: 

"Both  in  life  and  in  the  theater  we  demand  of  joy  and  grief 
that  they  shall  be  housed  in  appropriate  bodies.  There  are 
men  about  with  'interesting,'  melancholy  faces;  and  these  men, 
whether  they  play  for  it  or  no,  receive  (usually  from  tender- 
hearted women)  much  sympathy  and  affection — so  long  as  their 
faces  remain  melancholy.  Let  them  'give  way  to  the  jollity' 
that  must  sometimes  visit  even  men  with  melancholy  faces, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  uninteresting,  even  unpleasantly  dis- 
turbing. On  the  other  hand,  the  stout  and  jovial-looking  man 
is  always  a  little  ridiculous  in  sorrow,  tho  his  emotional  capacity 
for  suffering  may  be  far  greater  than  that  of  the  most  melancholy- 
looking  man  that  ever  touched  a  tender  heart.  And,  feeling 
thus  about  real  men,  we  bring  the  same  standard  into  the 
theater,  in  all  its  branches  except  low  comedy.  The  more  wo- 
begone  is  the  low  comedian,  the  more  we  laugh  at  him;  but  to 
modern  tastes  at  least,  which  know  nothing  of  the  robustious 
fellows  of  old,  the  tragedians  must  not  be  too  hale  and  hearty. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  the  partiality,  for  the  theater  appeals 
to  the  mind  through  the  eye  as  well  as  through  the  other  senses; 
but  it  shows  that  we  are  depending  too  much  upon  the  eye  if  the 
performance,  say,  of  Materna  as  Kundry  should  have  left  us 
remarking  upon  nothing  but  her  figure,  or  if  all  that  we  had  to 
say  of  Irving's  Romeo  was  that  he  did  not  look  young  enough  for 
the  part.  It  takes  an  imaginative  audience  as  well  as  a  great 
actor  for  the  soul  of  tragedy  to  shine  so  clearly  through  his 
physique  that  Hamlet's  square  shoulders  may  not  interfere  with 
the  passion  and  the  beauty  of  Hamlet." 
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"FOR  THE   COSMOPOLITANISM  OP  AOVANCKD   LEARNING." 

Administration  Building  <>f  the  new  American   University  founded  at  Washington 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


IN  THE  PACE  of  the  present  secularizing  tendencies  in 
education,  President  Wilson's  remark  at  the  opening  of 
the  American  University  at  Washington  deserves  notice. 
This  University  is  founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  President  pointed  to  the  reason,  in  his  judgment,  win 
"scholarship  had  been  most  fruitful  when  associated  with  re- 
ligion." "The  religion  of  humanity  and  the  comprehension  of 
humanity  are  of  the  same  breed  and  kind,"  he  says.  Wherefore 
he  sees  a  titness  in  their  going  together.  His  words  were  a  com- 
mendation of  the  plan  of  the  University,  stated  below  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  W. 
V.  McDowell.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Methodist 
bishop,  nothing  like 
the  present  experiment 
in  higher  education  has 
been  planned  or  tried 
on  our  soil.  The  propo- 
sition, as  quoted  in  The 
Christ  inn  Advocate  (New 
York),  lias  ''at  least 
four  unique,  distinct 
lines": 

"1.  The  opening  of 
the  rich  and  varied  ma- 
terials of  education  and 
research  afforded  by  the 
Government  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  world,  un- 
der competent  direction 
and  guidance. 

"2.  By  a  carefully  de- 
vised  system  of  scholar- 
ships   and    fellowships, 

the  opening  of  the  graduate  instruction  of  the  world  for  select 
young  men  and  women. 

"3.  The  creation  of  a  body  of  scholars,  gathered  from  every- 
where, sent  everywhere,  united  here  as  fellows,  recognized  and 
pledged  to  humanity's  service  and  the  larger  uses  of  the  largest 
learnings. 

"4.  The  creation  of  lectureships  for  Washington  and  elsewhere 
and  the  making  of  a  literature  which  shall  in  ample  and  steady 
stream  refresh  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the  world. 

"This  is  the  simple  outline  of  our  great  purpose.  Nothing 
el-e,  !  venture  to  think,  so  daring  or  so  wise  has  been  proposed 
by  any  American  church.  Happy  that,  body  that  can  hold  fast 
to  traditions;  happy  that  body  that,  can  also  make  traditions. 

"This  movement,  has  due  regard  to  those  English  ideals  in 
which  our  early  roots  were  struck,  and  those  later  German  in- 
fluences now  so  profoundly  affecting  our  entire  educational  life. 

"If  to-day  you  ask  to  see  the  American  University,  I  bid  you 

to  look  beyond  what  is  visible  here  to  the  universities  of  the  old 
world  and  the*  new,  to  every  place  where  a  foremost  scholar  dwells 
and  teaches,  to  every  laboratory  and  library  holding  truth  for  the 
eager  student.  The  American  University  exalts  not  the  local 
but  the  universal,  not  the  provincial  but  the  cosmopolitan,  not 
I  lie  visible  but  t  he  invisible.  And  to  him  who  has  the  eyes  of  his 
mind  and  heart  opened  this  high  mount  presents  the  rising  vision 
of  open  doors  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Oxford,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Olas- 
gOW,  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Chicago, 
Wisconsin,   anil   a   grcal    host    besides. 

"And   never  before,  it   seems  to  me,  has  there  been  quite  such 

an  application  of  the  democracy  and  the  cosmopolitanism  of 

advanced  learning.  And  that  linal  federation  of  the  world 
toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves  will  come  not  at  the 
point  of  bayonet  or  at  the  mouth  of  cannon,  but  at  the  hands  of 

the  clean  i h inkers,  t he  world-trained  scholars,  i  he  brotherhood  of 
learning,  the  people  the  men  and  women  who  study  together  iii 
youth  and  in  manhood  and  Borve  together  for  the  common  g 1." 


President  Wilson,  whose  speech  was  not  of  a  formal  nature, 
look  his  cue  from  the  occasion.  lie  confessed  to  "a  sort  of 
imaginative  excitement  about  witnessing  the  inauguration  of  a 
great  adventure  of  the  mind,  a  defender  of  the  immontal  pari  of 
us,  which  if  it  do  its  work  as  it  should  be  done,  may  leave  its 
mark  upon  mankind  for  all  lime."  The  former  president  of 
.Princeton  proceeds: 

"It  is  appropriate  that  a  university  should  be  set  upon  a  hill. 
It  must  be  a  place  of  outlook,  and  there  must  be  that  in  it  which 
can  comprehend  the  things  that  are  seen,  even  the  things  distant 

and    vague    upon    the 

horizon,  for  the  object 
of  scholarship  is  not  to 
please  the  scholar,  is  not 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of 
inquisitive  minds,  but  to 

put  forth,  to  release,  the 
human  spirit  from  every 
kind  of  thraldom,  par- 
ticularly from  the  thral- 
dom of  darkness,  from 
the  thraldom  of  not 
knowing  the  path,  and 
not  being  able  to  see 
the  path,  as  it  treads  it. 
It  is  know  ledge  properly 
interpreted, seen  with  a 
vision  of  insight,  that  is 
uniting  the  world,  the 
spirits  of  the  world. 

"Charles  Lamb  made 
a  remark  once  which 
seemed  to  me  to  go 
pretty  (hep  as  a  human 
remark.  He  was  speak- 
ing very  highly  of  some 
man  not  present  in  the 
little  company  in  which  he  was  talking.  One  of  his  friends 
said,  'Well,  Charles,  I  did  not  know  that  you  knew  him.' 
'Well,'  he  said,  'I  don't.  I  can't  hate  a  man  I  know.'  Now. 
how  profound  and  how  human  that  is!  There  are  races  whom 
we  despise,  and  it  generally  turns  out  that  we  despise  them  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  them.  We  have  not  found  the  same 
common  footing  of  humanity  with  which  to  touch  them,  and 
to  deal    with    them. 

"I  have  sometimes,  when  sitting  in  the  company  of  par- 
ticularly ably  drest  people  who  were  interested  in  philan- 
thropy, wondered  whether  they  knew  how  to  be  philanthropic. 
Philanthropy  doesn't  consist  in  giving  your  money  to  pay  for 

what  somebody  else  will  do  for  mankind.  It  consists,  at  the 
fountain-head,  of  putting  yourself  on  the  same  level  of  life  and 
comprehension  with  the  persons  whom  you  wish  to  help,  and 
letting  your  heart  beat  in  tune  with  their  hearts,  so  that  you  will 
understand. 

"And  the  object  of  scholarship,  the  object  of  all  knowledge, 
whether  you  call  it  by  the  large  name  of  scholarship  or  not.  is 
to  understand,  is  to  comprehend,  is  to  know,  what  the  need  of 
mankind  is,  and  to  find  that  need  in  this  way,  that  you  can  inter- 
pret it  without  going  to  the  books.  You  will  be  looking  in  your 
own  heart ,  and  listening  to  your  own  understanding.  That  is 
the  reason,  ladies  anil  gentlemen,  why  scholarship  has  usually 
been  most  fruitful  when  associated  with  religion,  and  scholarship 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  at  t  his  moment  recollect .  been  associated 
with  any  religion  except    the  religion  of  .lesus  Christ. 

"The  religion  of  humanity  anil  the  comprehension  of  humanity 
are  of  t  he  same  breed  and  kind,  and  they  go  together.  It  is  very 
proper,  therefore,  that,  under  Christian  auspices,  a  great  ad- 
venture of  the  mind,  a  great  enterprise  of  the  spirit,  should  be 

entered    upon. 

"There  is  no  particular  propriety  in  my  being  present  to  open 
a  university,  because  I  am  President  of  the  United  states.  No- 
body  is  president   of  any  part  of  the  human   mind.      The  mind 
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is  free.  If  owes  subservience  and  allegiance  to  nobody  under 
( icxl.  And  the  only  thing  that  one  can  do  in  opening  a  university 
is  to  say  that  wo  wish  to  add  one  more  means  of  emancipating 
the  human  mind — emancipating  if  Prom  fear,  from  misunder- 
standing, emancipating  it  from  the  dark,  and  Leading  it  into  the 
light. 

"I  hope  there  may  be  lecturers  in  this  university  who  can 
interpret  life.  I  haven't  met  many,  but  I  hope  you  will  catch 
some  of  them. 

"Carlyle   had   a  fancy  once  of  an   old    professor   who   was   the 

'  Professor  of  Things  in  General.'  And  I  don't-  see  how  anybody 
can  be  a  successful  professor  of  anything  in  particular  unless  he 
is  also  a  professor  of  things  in  general,  because-  unless  he  knows, 
and  has  that  real  vision  of  how  that  particular  thing  is  related 
to  all  the  rest,  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  it. 

"I  have  often  used  this  illustration:  A  man  loses  his  way  in  a 
desert,  and  we  say  he  has  lost  himself.  If  you  will  reflect  for  a 
moment,  that  is  the  one  thing  ho  has  not  lost!  Be  is  there! 
But  he  has  lost  all  the  rest  of  the  world!  He  does  not  know  where 
any  other  fixt  thing  in  the  world  is.  If  he  did,  he  could  steer 
by  it  and  get  home,  or  get  out  of  the  desert  at  any  rate;  and  his 
whole  validity  as  a  man  depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  where  everything  else  in  the  world  is. 
He  will  run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall  if  he  does  not  know  where 
the  stone  wall  is,  and  after  he  has  run  his  head  against  a  stone 
wall  his  identity  is  of  no  particular  importance.  He  has  lost 
his  identity.  He  has  lost  his  life,  not  by  not  knowing  himself, 
but  by  not  knowing  where  the  stone  wall  was.  And  so  that  is 
what  the  German  scholar  means  by  'orienting  ourselves.' 
Knowing  where  the.east  is,  we  will  not  have  to  go  east.,  but  if  we 
know  where  the  east  is,  we  can  steer  properly  to  any  point  of 
the  compass  by  relating  ourselves  to  the  east,  and  so  we  are  up  on 
this  hill.  By  seating  ourselves  up  on  a  high  pedestal  once  more, 
let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  the  compass  of  human  life,  with  its 
great  needle  pointing  steadily  at  the  lodestar  of  the  human  spirit. 
Let  every  man  who  wishes  to  know  come  and  look  upon  this 
compass,  and  thereafter  determine  which  way  he  will  go." 


( 'at  holies  will  be  requested  to  appoint  for  I  he  purpose  of  a  lopt 
some  plan  for  religious  training  in  connection  with  public   chool 

"If   is    proposed    thai    this  shall    be  done  either   in    the     chool 

buildings  themselves  or  in  neighboring  churches,  or  in  both,  by 

which  during  a    part    of   I  he  school   lime  or  ;it    .some  other   hour 

pastors  and  teachers  of  the  various  denominations  will  teach 

religion    to   the  children   of   their  own    faith   as  an   essential    pari 

of  their  education  in  recognition  of  the  facl  that  thirty  minutes 
of  Bible  teaching  in  the  Sunday-schools  is  not  sufficient,  bul 
must  bo  supplemented  not  only  in  the  home  and  church  bi  n  ico, 

but  also   in    the   public  schools. 

"  Whatever  might  have  been  I  he  case  in  I  hi'  past  it  WOUld  "in 
that  these  fears  are  groundless  at  present,  for  the  Hoard  of 
Education  in  New  YorkCity,  the  largest  Jewish  city  in  the  Worl  I 
and  the  largest  Catholic  city  in  this  country,  requires  Hible- 
reading  in  all  public  schools  from  the  primary  grades  to  th.0 
college.  This  requirement  has  been  pul  into  the  new  charter, 
apparently  without  opposition;  at  least  I  here  was  so  little  of  it 
I  hat-  most,  of  the  people  of  New  York  do  not  seem  to  know  thai 
this  ride  of  the  Hoard  of   Education  exists. 

"The  special  contribution  which  I  am  aiming  to  bring  into 
this  forward  movement  is  to  have  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  follow  a  single  topic  for  a  whole  week,  so  that 
the  one  truth  will  be  strengthened  in  the  minds  of  I  he  pupils  by 
the  continuity  of  the  impression.  For  instance,  a  whole  week  is 
devoted  to  the  right,  use  of  wealth,  with  readings  from  Proverbs, 
or  to  the  magnanimity  of  forgiveness,  with  readings  from  the 
story  of  Joseph,  or  beginning  with  the  story  of  Adam  and  Evo 
working  in  the  garden  when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span." 


DECLINING  ORTHODOXY   IN   RUSSIA 
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BIBLES  IN   THE  SCHOOLS  AT  LAST 

WHAT  LOOKS  LIKE  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
"godlessness"  of  the  public  schools  was  pointed  out 
recently  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Their 
godless  character  is  what  the  Catholics  criticize  and  the  parochial 
schools  exist  to  supply  this  lack.  As  superintendent  of  the 
International  Reform 
Bureau,  Dr.  Crafts  has 
been  conferring,  by  cor- 
respondence and  other- 
wise, with  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Protestants  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  bureau  is  not  alone 
in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at 
an  entente  cordiale,  for  in 
this  capacity  he  forms 
one  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  edu- 
cational boards  of 
the  great  evangelical 
churches  representing 
19,000,000  members 
which  has  had  confer- 
ences with  committees 
appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Young   Men's 

Christian  Association,  and  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  National 
Reform  Association,  the  pioneer  of  the  movement.  Dr.  Crafts 
recently  told  a  New  York  Presbyterian  preachers'  meeting  of  a 
resolution  that  "may  have  a  large  place  in  history": 

"It  provided  for  the  appointment  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  committees  of  other 
Protestant  denominations  and  with  committees  which  Jews  and 
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At  the  opening  of  which  President  Wilson  pointed    out    the    propriety   of  such 
"adventure  of  the  mind  "  being  undertaken  by  Christian  auspices. 


HE  DECLINING  FAITH  among  the  Russian  clergy 
presents,  says  a  Russian  observer,  a  melancholy  picture, 
when  this  is  added  to  the  enormous  fact  of  the  faith- 
less Russian  people.  For  centuries  the  Russians,  declares  Mr. 
Menshikov  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  have  been 
known  as  most  religious  and  church-loving.  Their  wavering 
faith  now  gets  little  support  from  orthodox  priests  who  "are 
preaching  the  gospel,  not  because  they  believe  in  it,  but  simply 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood."  The  first  symptoms  of 
decline  were  noted  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  when  semi- 
narians of  the  tj'pe  of  Dobrolubov  and  Tchernyshevsky   (two 

well  -  known  Russian 
writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century)  became 
the  leaders  of  radical 
nihilism.  The  writer 
proceeds : 

"For  about  a  thou- 
sand years  orthodoxy 
has  existed  among  the 
Russian  people.  For 
about  a  thousand  years 
the  poorly  educated  but 
devout  clergymen  have 
been  able  to  communi- 
cate their  faith  to  the 
good-hearted  and  igno- 
rant people.  Hut  some- 
thing catastrophic  has 
happened,  and  this  great 
religious  mood  began  to 
die  out,  at  first  among 
the  aristocracy,  then 
among  the  intellectual 
classes,  then  among  the 
clergy.    .     .     .    Finally, 

when  the  pastors  began   to  desert  their  charges,  their  flock  also 

scattered." 

The  educational  committee  of  the  Holy  Synod  has  collected 
curious  statistics,  as  this  writer  summarizes: 

"In  1911,  2,148  students  finished  the  course  of  theological 
seminaries.  Of  this  number  only  574  entered  the  service  of  the 
Church.     Just    think   what    an   overwhelming   majority  already 
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d  for  priori  hood  do  noi  wish  lo  serve  their  Lord's  throne. 
And  this  is  repeated  nil  «>\er  Russia.  In  the  Arkhangelsk 
diooRNe,  oul  of  18  graduates  only  ti  became  priests,  thai  is.  one- 
ihird  of  the  number;  in  Astrakhan  out  of  13,  2;  in  Vladimir  oul 
•  .  I :  in  Vologda  oul  of  44.  it:  in  Vyatka  <>nt  of  33,  •>;  in  Irkutsk 
of  10,  1:  in  Kazan  out  of  52,  7:  in  Kaluga  out  of  61,  8;  in 
Smolensk  out  of  31 .  2;  in  T\  er  oul  of  98,  LI;  in  Toola  out  of  51 . 

ad  so  tort li 

"This  is  an  offensive  and  scandalous  attitude  toward  the 
Church  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation,  which  draws  its 
life-blood  from  the  clerical  caste  and  which  lias  received  an 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.  This  conduct  is  dis- 
honest, if  not  treacherous:  to  take  everything  from  the  Church, 
to  eat  its  bread  for  o\  er  ten  years.  .  .  .  hut  as  soon  as  the  course  is 
finished,  that  i».  after  getting  the  diploma,  to  desert  their  caste 
in  masses  and  become  veterinary  Burgeons  and  excise  collectors. 
.  .  .  Almost  half  the  number  of  priests  are  men  who  have  received 
no  theological  education.     For  five  yean  (1906  to  1910),  in  63 

dioceses  then'  were  ordained  4.795  priests  with  and  1,125  without 
a  theological  education.  ...  In  the  Ufa  diocese,  for  example, 
out  of  131  ordained  only  34  were  graduated  from  a  seminary, 
and  74  did  not  attend  at  all.      In   1910,  out  of  the  '_' t  ordained 

priests  only  one  graduated  from  the  seminary 

"What  is  still  more  disgusting,  there  are  few  religious  people 
even  among  those  who  enter  the  priesthood.  The  students  of  the 
Moscow  Theological  Seminary  recently  circulated  among  the 
seminaries  a  list  of  questions,  one  of  which  was:  'Do  you  know 
many  persons,  graduates  of  the  seminary,  who  have  entered  the 
-erv  ice  of  the  Church  out  of  conviction?'  The  answer  of  the 
Tobolsk  seminarists  only  is  published.  It  reads:  'We  do  not 
know  a  single  one  among  the  graduates  of  our  seminary  who  has 
become  a  priest  out  of  conviction.'  What  a  terrible  state!  It 
means  that  besides  those  who  are  openly  irreligious  and  do  not 
wish  to  feign  piety,  there  are  among  the  graduate  students  a 
great  many  who  enter  the  Church  for  profit,  that  is,  apostles- 
Jscariots  who  sell  Christ  every  time  they  kiss  the  Evangely." 

."speaking  of  the  projected  reform  of  the  seminaries,  Mr. 
Menshikov  remarks: 

"That  the  present  theological  school  is  disgusting,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  dispute,  altho  I  think  that  it  was  not  worse  than 
either  the  old,  which  gave  quite  satisfactory  pastors,  or  the  new 
type,  which  is  being  introduced  now.  The  trouble  lies  not  in 
the  school,  but  in  the  atmosphere  which  permeates  it.  When  the 
public  were  religious,  the  priests  also  were  religious,  and  so  were 
their  children;  and  even  the  abominable  school  of  the  old  type  .  .  . 
was  religious.  True,  the  teachers  were  ignorant  and  lazy, 
drunkards  and  cruel  to  the  point  of  bestiality;  their  morals  were 
loose  and  their  poverty  .  .  .  indescribable;  but  fundamentally  the 
seminary  was  a  great  school  because  it  was  a  religious  school. 
They  all  believed  in  God,  both  old  and  young,  and  almost  all 
prayed  fervently.  ...  If  our  Church  authorities  let  into  the 
theological  garden  such  a  goat  as  a  double  number  of  lessons  in 
physios  and  mathematics  and  an  increased  study  of  the  German 
and  French  languages,  1  fear  that  the  main  aim  of  such  educa- 
tion is  not  faith,  hut  a  career." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

CATHOLIC  AID  FOR  THE  CLAY-EATERS 

WHAT  TIIK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  has  done  for  the 
Alabama  "Hoosier,"  or  clay-eater,  is  given  in  two 
contrasting  pictures  by  a  writer  in  America.  The 
first  oik  is  depressing  enough — a  people  "emaciated,  consump- 
tive, exhausted,  care-worn,''  half-starved  features  pointing  to 
"a  system  gone  awry  with  dyspepsia,  a  temperature  lowered 
with  heart-failure,  a  lung-power  gasping  for  air  and  incapable  of 
taking  in  much."  This  picture  represents  the  old  generation. 
The  new,  we  are  told  by  Clifford  A.  McLaughlin,  are  developing 
in  such  ways  that  "the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  Hoosiers  will 
be  on  a  par  with  city  folk."  The  Hoosier  of  the  clay  diet  gets 
his  name  from  the  crude  salutation  he  gives  a  stranger  "Who's 
yer?"  Their  fathers  were  "outlawed  leaders  of  bandits,"  and 
lived  in  lonely  mountain  homes  of  Alabama.  The  term  of  clay- 
eatera  clings  to  them  rather  as  a  nickname  than  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  common  habit.  But  instances  of  clay-eating  are 
recorded : 

a   class   these    people    hardly    deserve    the    name   of   clay- 


eaters.      Hut    when    tli>  gazes    mi    their    pale,    Bandy    com- 

plexion, it  is  gratifying  to  the  imagination  to  heat  the  simple 
explanation    that    they   eat    clay.      Other  causes,    however,    such 

as  consumption,  poverty,  even  starvation,  drunkenness,  sleep- 
ing on  ground  lloors  in  poorly  roofed  cabins,  are  doubtl-  as 
factors  in  forming  their  complexion." 

In  their  own  habitat  their  physical  condition  lifts  them 
little  abov  e  t  he  beasts: 

".lust  imagine  a  thorough  lack  of  expression  on  a  sallow- 
yellow  or  pale  and  deathly  face  with  a  pair  of  blue  lights  to  in- 
dicate life,  and  you  have  a  fair  picture  of  his  face.  The  cheeks 
are  hollow.  The  mouth  is  partly  open,  enough  to  indicate  his 
want  of  thought.  Everything  proclaims  premature  old  ;.. 
Starvation  seems  written  there,  tho  he  is  not  always  starving. 
Only  the  eye  is  thoroughly  human.  An  old  Jesuit  thought  he 
could  read  in  their  faces  the  worst  effects  of  crime.  'I  can  - 
he  said,  from  their  faces,  that  they  are  not  immoral;  they  are 
unmoral,  that  is,  they  know  nothing  of  morality.' 

"The  home  of  the  clay-eater  is  a  barn.  Not  a  fine  barn, 
however.  A  barn  often  has  two  stories,  one  for  the  hay.  Would 
that  the  home  of  the  Hoosier  had  an  extra  story;  one  for  the 
children.  Hut  it  has  not.  Three  bare  rooms,  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  form  the  whole  house.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  happy  the 
children  are,  how  winning,  how  beautiful,  how  fascinating.  It 
is  wonderful,  too,  how  many  of  them  can  sleep  soundly  in  a 
single  room.  But  more  wonderful  still,  there  is  always  a  place 
for  a  visitor  or  straggler.     Such  may  drop  in  at  any  time. 

"The  hospitality  of  the  clay-eaters  is  extreme.  A  man  who 
was  obliged  professionally  to  call  at  one  of  their  houses  at 
eventide  said  to  the  head  of  the  family:  'You  have  got  me 
out  here  at  nightfall.  I  can  not  get  back.  I  intend  to  stay  all 
night !'  The  Hoosier  had  nine  children  and  a  wife.  There 
were  but  two  sleeping-rooms.  Was  he  disconcerted'.'  Not  at 
all.  His  smile  of  delight  was  pure,  simple,  and  unfeigned,  lb- 
gave  orders  for  the  best  place  for  the  visitor.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  been  in  this  predicament  before.  Custom  had  made 
it  a  joy  to  him." 

Judging  from  the  bad  reputation  they  have  had  in  the  past, 
their  community  of  life  seems  to  have  led  to  an  immorality,  sav  s 
the  writer,  that  "must  have  been  hideous."  Hut  "with  the 
spread  of  the  Catholic  faith  among  them  there  has  dawned 
cleanliness  and  morality."     We  read: 

"History  repeats  itself.  Just  as  among  the  Indians,  the 
Africans,  the  early  Europeans,  purity  comes  with  faith,  so.  too, 
does  it  come  to  the  'Hoosier,'  the  clay-eater.  Fiftv  marriages 
have  taken  place  among  them  in  the  last  four  years  in  t  he  ( 'at  holic 
church.  They  were  hardly  ever  accustomed  to  marry  before, 
except  civilly  to  avoid  arrest.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  also, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  Catholic  priest  has  found  time  to  go 
among  them,  citizens  have  felt  safer  in  traveling  in  these  regions. 
More  than  once  non-Catholics  have  remarked  that  with  the 
work  of  the  priest  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  changed. 

"All  this  is  part  of  their  history.  Before  the  Civil  War.  and 
for  some  years  after,  there  dwelt  in  this  region  the  greatest 
bands  of  outlaws  and  bandits  that  ever  infested  this  part  of 
the  globe 

"The  intense  spirit  of  secrecy  and  their  horror  of  detectives 
may  have  caused  the  Hoosiers'  fear  of  religious  preachers  from 
without.  But  such  people  slowly,  but  surely,  find  out  whom 
I  hey  may  trust,  the  friend  in  need.  Thirl  v  years  ago.  a  priest 
began  his  benign  religious  influence  among  them.  With  the 
very  breath  of  true  religion  came  also  a  better  civilization. 
What  changes  have  been  wrought  both  civilly  and  religiously! 
Only  a  few  years  ago  one  inhabitant  allowed  his  wife  to  die 
begging  for  a  priest.  He  protested  against  anv  such  intrusion. 
To-day  that  man  welcomes  the  priest  as  his  best  friend.  A 
certain  house  was  destined  for  the  murder  of  the  pastor.  To-day 
all  the  people  of  that  house  are  Catholics.  Twenty  years  ago. 
Father  Wagner,  S..L.  alighting  from  his  buggy,  said  to  his  young 
companion,  'Mj  child,  if  you  hear  a  pistol-shot  from  within. 
whip  the  horse  and  hurry  home!'  'Why.  Father,  I  shall  run  in 
and  help  you.'  'No.  no'  If  you  do,  there  will  be  two  deaths 
instead  of  one.'  To-day.  Father  Wagner,  alive  in  a  distant 
town,  hears  the  news  that  thev  are  all  baptized  in  that  house. 
In  fact,  they  are  stanch  Catholics  and  pillars  of  the  Church  in 
that  district.  The  confessional  has  cleansed  the  land.  The 
Sacraments  are  building  it  up  anew.  There  is  very  little  inter- 
ference from  the  towns,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  sects.  There 
is  little  consolation  in  the  work.     There  is  some  risk  of  life  in  it." 
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JOHN   BURROUGHS'S  LIFE   REVEALED -IN   PART  AUTOBIOGRAPHIC  ALLY  * 


'P^HIS  admirable  little  biography,  so  full 
1  of  the  homely  charm  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Clara  Bar- 
rns,  the  poet-naturalist's  secretary  and 
friend  of  many  years.  It  gives  us  John 
Burroughs's  intime,  describes  his  home  and 
haunts,  reveals  his  inmost  meditations  on 
life  and  books,  on  this  world  and  the  next, 
on  philosophy,  religion,  and  society,  and  a 
hundred  kindred  subjects.  It  has  been 
written  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
naturalist's  friends  in  the  Burroughs  Na- 
ture Club,  and  of  the  legion  of  his  admirers 
scattered  throughout  this  and  other  coun- 
tries who  seek  to  know  more  of  him  per- 
sonally. Few  writers,  living  or  dead,  have 
been  surrounded  with  more  affection  in  old 
age.  In  some  respects  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  picturesque  and  original 
figure  in  recent  American  literature — in 
that  sense  rivaling  Walt  Whitman.  His 
personality,  hitherto  known  only  through 
the  involuntary  and  chance  portraiture 
contained  in  his  books,  is  here  revealed 
with  a  frankness  and  wealth  of  detail  which 
remind  us  of  classic  biographies.  One  hun- 
dred pages,  under  the  title  "Autobiograph- 
ical Sketches,"  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Burroughs  himself.  Originally  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  his  secretary  written  at  her  re- 
quest, they  have  been  included  bodily,  the 
biographer  evidently  having  thought  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  refashion  or 
alter  them.  Hence  we  have  a  little  book 
within  a  book,  giving  the  naturalist's 
friends  what  their  souls  craved. 

In  its  amazing  frankness  the  book  is 
almost  comparable  to  Rousseau's  "Confes- 
sions." Not  that  it  has  the  slightest  part 
of  the  coarseness  of  that  masterpiece  of  self- 
portraiture,  but  it  recounts,  with  a  truthful- 
ness almost  childlike  in  its  naivete,  what  it 
is  one's  natural  inclination  to  conceal.  He 
does  not  seek  to  gild  his  ancestry,  but  with 
a  bluntness  that  is  absolutely  pathetic  sets 
down  the  actual  facts.  The  pages  describ- 
ing his  early  years  and  family  history  are 
the  Yankee  analog  of  George  Eliot's  de- 
scriptions of  English  provincial  life,  and  are 
almost  their  literary  equal.  Thackeray 
would  have  delighted  in  these  avowals  of 
family  delinquencies.  Burroughs  lets  us 
understand  very  definitely  that,  tho  he 
never  tasted  stronger  drink  than  the  crys- 
tal waters  of  the  brook,  some  of  his  forbears 
were  partizans  of  the  flowing  bowl.  His 
avowals  of  the  imperfections  of  remote  rel- 
atives are  so  full  of  engaging  candor  that 
the  biographer  has  felt  obliged  to  omit  some 
of  these  family  revelations  from  the  printed 
narrative.  Of  his  mother.  Burroughs 
speaks  with  beautiful  simplicity  and  devo- 
tion. Whatever  there  is  of  good  in  him, 
he  says,  is  directly  due  to  her.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Kelly,  her  father  having  been  of 
direct  Irish  descent,  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier under  Washington.  Hence  the  strong 
Celtic  strain  in  the  distinguished  grandson 
which  accounts  for  the  humor,  idealism, 
romantic  tendencies,  and  religious  reverie 


*Barrus,  Clara.     Our  Friend  John  Burroughs. 

Including  Biographical  Sketches  by  Mr.  Burroughs. 
With  illustrations  from  photographs.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
287.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $2  net. 


found  in  his  writings.     Here  arc  a  few  pass 
ages  from  his  sketch  of  his  farmer  parents: 

"My  father,  Chauncey  Burroughs,  was 
born  December  20,  ISOIi.  He  received  a 
fair  schooling  for  those  times  —the  three 
R'a — and  taught  school  one  or  two  winters. 
His  reading  was  tho  Bible  and  hymn-book, 
his  weekly  secular  paper,  and  a  monthly 
religious  paper. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  verac- 
ity; bigoted  and  intolerant  in  his  religious 
and  political  views,  but  a  good  neighbor,  a 
kind  father,  a  worthy  citizen,  a  fond  hus- 
band, and  a  consistent  member  of  his 
church.  He  improved  his  farm,  paid  his 
debts,  and  kept  his  faith.  He  had  no  senti- 
ment about  things,  and  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  beauties  of  nature  over  which 
we  make  such  an  ado.  'The  primrose  by 
the  river's  brim '  would  not  have  been  seen 
by  him  at  all. 

"Father  had  red  hair  and  a  ruddy, 
freckled  face.  He  was  tender-hearted  and 
tearful,  but  with  blustering  ways  and  a 
harsh,  strident  voice.  Easily  moved  to 
emotion,  he  was  as  transparent,  as  a  child, 
with  a  child's  lack  of  self-consciousness. 
Unsophisticated,  he  had  no  art  to  conceal 
anything,  no  guile,  and,  as  Mother  used  to 
say,  no  manners.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  said 
'Thank  you'  in  his  life;  I  certainly  never 
heard  him.  He  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and 
could  not  understand  that  others  might 
have.  I  have  heard  him  ask  people  what 
certain  things  cost,  men  their  politics, 
women  their  ages,  with  the  utmost  ingenu- 
ousness. 

"He  did  not  like  my  tendency  to  books; 
he  was  afraid,  as  I  learned  later,  that  I 
would  became  a  Methodist  minister — his 
pet  aversion.  He  never  had  much  faith  in 
me — less  than  in  any  of  his  children;  he 
doubted  if  I  would  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing. He  saw  that  I  was  an  odd  one,  and 
had  tendencies  and  tastes  that  he  did  not 
sympathize  with.  He  never  alluded  to  my 
literary  work;  apparently  left  it  out  of  his 
estimate  of  me.  My  aims  and  aspirations 
were  a  sealed  book  to  him,  as  his  peculiar 
religious  experiences  were  to  me,  yet  1 
reckon  it  was  the  same  leaven  working  in 
us  both. 

"Altho  Father  never  spoke  to  me  of  my 
writings,  Abigail  once  told  me  that  when 
she  showed  him  a  magazine  with  some  arti- 
cle of  mine  in,  and  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  me,  he  looked  at  it  a  long 
time;  he  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  1  [e  went  to  school  to  the  father 
of  Jay  Gould,  John  Gould — the  first  child 
born  in  the  town  of  ttoxbury  (about  1780 
or  1790). 

"Mother  had  but  little  schooling;  she 
learned  to  read,  but  not  to  write  or  cipher; 
hence  books  and  such  interests  took  none 
of  her  time.  She  was  one  of  those  unedu- 
cated countrywomen  of  strong  natural 
traits  and  wholesome  instinct,  devoted  to 
her  children;  she  bore  ten,  and  nursed  them 
all — a  heroic  worker,  a  helpful  neighbor, 
and  a  provident  housewife,  with  the  virtues 
that  belonged  to  so  many  farmers'  wives  in 
those  days,  and  which  we  are  all  glad  to  be 
able  to  enumerate  in  our  mothers. 

"She  had  not  a  large  frame,  but  was 
stout;  had  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  a  fine 
strong  brow,  and  a  straight  nose  with  a 
strong  bridge  to  it.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  emotional  capacity,  who  felt  more 
than  she  thought.  She  scolded  a  good  deal, 
but  was  not  especially  quick-tempered.  She 
was  an  old-school  Baptist,  as  was  Father. 

"She  was  not  of  a  vivacious  or  sunny  dis- 


position  always  a  little  in  shadow,  as  it 
seems  to  me  now,  given  to  brooding  and  to 
dwelling  upon  the  more  serious  aspects  of 
life.  How  Little  she  knew  of  all  that  has 
been  done  and  thought  in  t  he,  world!  And 
yet  the  burden  of  it  all  was,  in  a  way,  laid 
upon  her.  The  seriousness  of  Revolution- 
ary times,  out  of  which  came  her  father  and 
mother,  was  no  doubt  reflected  in  her  own 
serious  disposition.  As  I  have  said,  her 
happiness  was  always  shaded,  never  in  a 
strong  light;  and  the  sadness  which  mother- 
hood, and  the  care  of  a  large  family,  and  a 
yearning  heart  beget  was  upon  her.  I  see 
myself  in  her  perpetually.  A  longing 
which  nothing  can  satisfy,  I  share  with  her. 
Whatever  is  most  valuable  in  my  books 
comes  from  her — the  background  of  feeling, 
of  pity,  of  love  comes  from  her. 

"She  was  of  a  very  different  tempera- 
ment from  Father  —  much  more  self- 
conscious,  of  a  more  brooding,  inarticulate 
nature.  She  was  richly  endowed  with  all 
the  womanly  instincts  and  affections.  She 
had  a  decided  preference  for  Abigail  and 
me  among  her  children,  wanted  me  to  go 
to  school,  and  was  always  interceding  with 
Father  to  get  me  books.  She  never  read 
one  of  my  books.  She  died  in  1880,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  I  had  published  four 
of  my  books  then. 

"I  owe  to  Mother  my  temperament,  my 
love  of  nature,  my  brooding,  introspective 
habit  of  mind — all  those  things  which  in  a 
literary  man  help  to  give  atmosphere  to  his 
work.  In  her  line  were  dreamers  and  fish- 
ermen and  hunters.  One  of  her  uncles 
lived  alone  in  a  little  house  in  the  woods. 
His  hut  was  doubtless  the  original  Slab- 
sides.  Grandfather  Kelly  was  a  lover  of 
solitude,  as  all  dreamers  are,  and  Mother's 
happiest  days,  I  think,  were  those  spent  in 
the  fields  after  berries.  The  Celtic  element, 
which  I  get  mostly  from  her  side,  has  no 
doubt  played  an  important  part  in  my 
life.  My  idealism,  my  romantic  tendencies, 
are  largely  her  gift. 

"In  size  and  physical  make-up  I  am 
much  like  my  father.  I  have  my  father's 
foot,  and  I  detect  many  of  his  ways  in  my 
own.  My  loud  and  harmless  barking,  when 
I  am  angered,  1  get  from  him.  The  Kellys 
are  more  apt  to  bite.  I  see  myself,  too,  in 
my  brothers,  in  their  looks,  and  especially 
in  their  weaknesses.  Take  from  me  my 
special  intellectual  equipment,  and  I  am 
in  all  else  one  of  them. 

"How  fertile  and  fruitful  it  is  now,  but 
how  lonely  and  bleak  the  old  place  looked 
in  that  winter  landscape  the  night  I  drove 
up  from  the  station  in  the  moonlight  after 
hearing  of  Father's  death!  There  was  a 
light  in  the  window,  but  I  knew  Father 
would  not  meet  me  at  the  door  this  time — 
beleaguering  winter  without,  and  Death 
within! 

"Father  and  Mother!  I  think  of  them 
with  inexpressible  love  and  yearning,  wrapt 
in  their  last  eternal  sleep.  They  had,  for 
them,  the  true  religion,  the  religion  of 
serious,  simple,  hard-working,  God-fearing 
lives.  To  believe  as  they  did,  to  sit  in 
their  pews,  is  impossible  to  me — the  Time- 
spirit  has  decreed  otherwise;  but  all  I  am 
or  can  be,  or  achieve,  is  to  emulate  their 
virtues — my  soul  can  be  saved  only  by  a 
like  truthfulness  and  sincerity." 

The  charm  and  simplicity  of  these 
sketches  are  often  suggestive  of  portions  of 
the  Souvenirs  of  Renan.  The  American 
sage  and  literary  recluse  has  indeed  so 
many  traits  in  common  with  the  famous 
Frenchman,  who  was  also  half  Celt,  that 
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the  comparison  seems  more  than  fanciful. 
Hi-  long  life,  n<»w  approaching  its  eightieth 

year,  has  been  a  happy  one.  Few  men 
have  drunk  more  deeply  of  the  cup  of  life 
without  (mowing  its  dregs,  or  exprest  their 
gratitude  more  sincerely  for  the  feast 
spread  out  by  Omnipotence.  One  thinks 
of  his  life  as  of  a  long  summer  day  full  of 
beauty,  harmony,  and  splendor,  now  al- 
most closing  in  an  evening  whose  approach- 
ing sunset  is  only  the  softened  plow  of  its 
morning  and  noontime.  Listen  to  his 
words  as  he  faces  t  he  coming  of  night : 

"I  have  aimed  to  live  a  sane,  normal, 
healthy  life;  or.  rather.  1  have  an  instinct 
for  such  a  life.  I  love  life,  as  such,  and  I 
am  quickly  conscious  of  anything  that 
threatens  to  check  its  even  flow.  I  want  a 
full  measure  of  it.  and  I  want  it  as  I  do  my 
spring  water,  clear  and  sweet  and  from  the 
original  sources.  Hence  I  have  always 
chafed  in  cities;  I  must  live  in  the  country. 
Life  in  the  cities  is  like  the  water  there — a 
long  way  from  the  original  sources,  and 
more  or  less  tainted  by  artificial  conditions. 

"Such  as  my  books  are.  the  bloom  of  my 
life  is  in  them;  no  morbidity,  or  discontent. 
or  ill  health,  or  angry  passion,  has  gone  to 
their  making.  The  iridescence  of  a  bird's 
plumage,  we  are  told,  is  not  something  ex- 
traneous; it  is  a  prismatic  effect.  So  the 
color  in  my  books  is  not  paint ;  it  is  health. 
It  is  probably  nothing  to  brag  of:  much 
greater  books  have  been  the  work  of  con- 
firmed invalids. 

"Life  has  been  to  me  simply  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  and  enjoy,  and,  through 
my  books,  to  share  my  enjoyment  with 
others.  I  have  had  no  other  ambition.  I 
have  thirsted  to  know  things,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  The  universe  is  to  me  a 
grand  spectacle  that  fills  me  with  awe  and 
wonder  and  joy  and  with  intense  curiosity. 
I  have  had  no  such  religious  burden  to  bear 
as  my  fathers  did-  -the  conviction  of  sin,  the 
struggle,  the  agony,  the  despair  of  a  soul 
that  fears  it  is  lost.  The  fear  of  hell  has 
never  troubled  me.  Of  sin  in  the  theolog- 
ical sense,  the  imputed  sin  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, which  so  worried  the  old  people, 
1  have  not  had  a  moment's  concern. 

"1  undoubtedly  lack  the  heroic  fiber. 
My  edge  is  much  easier  turned  than  was 
that,  say,  of  Thoreau.  Austerity  would  ill 
become  me.  You  would  see  through  the 
disguise.  Yes,  there  is  much  soft  rock  in 
my  make-up.  Is  that  why  I  shrink  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world? 

"I  could  not  make  anything  I  chose  of 
myself;  I  could  only  be  what  1  am.     In  my 

youth  1  once  'went  forward'  at  a  'pro- 
tracted meeting.'  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
The  change  in  me  that  I  was  told  would 
happen  did  not  happen,  and  1  never  went 
again.  My  nature  was  too  equable,  too 
self-poised,  to  be  suddenly  overturned  and 
broken   up. 

"I  am  not  a  bit  gregarious.  I  can  not 
herd  with  other  men  and  be  'Hail,  fellow, 
well  met!'  with  them  as  I  wish  1  could. 
I  am  much  more  at  home  with  women;  we 
seem  to  understand  one  another  better. 
I'ut  me  with  a  lot  of  men,  and  we  naturally 
separate  a  soil  and  water  separate.  On  ship- 
board  it  is  rarely  that  any  of  the  men  take 
to  me.  or  I  to  them  I  do  not  smoke  or 
drink  or  tell  stories,  or  talk  business  or  pol- 
itics, and  the  men  have  little  use  for  me. 
On  my  last  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
only  man  who  seemed  to  notice  me.  or  to 
whom    1    felt    drawn   at    all.    was  a   Catholic 

priest.  Real  countrymen,  trappers,  hunt- 
ers, and  fanners.  I  seem  to  draw  near  to." 

Mr.  Burroughs's  biographer  could  hardly 
have  been  better  chosen.     Fine  sympathy 

and   insiphl    have  enabled   her  to  penetrate 

the  mazes  of  a  character  whose  primitive- 


n.  --  and  simplicity  do  not  exclude  a  certain 
subtlety.  She  has  described,  con  on/arc 
and  with  a  literary  touch  caught  from  the 
master,  intimate  phases  of  a  unique  and 
striking  personality.  Especially  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  are  the  pages  which 
contain  the  story  of  the  naturalist's  inmost 
literary  life;  his  passionate  admiration  for 
Emerson,  who  was  the  hero  of  his  youthful 
idolatry;  his  literary  pursuits,  and  the  wide 
range  of  his  reading,  beginning  with  the 
Bible  and  ending  with  Maeterlinck. 

A    SYMPOSIUM    ON    A    THREEFOLD 
PROBLEM 

The  Church,  the  People,  and  the  Afce.  Edited 
by  Robert  Scott  and  George  William  Gilmore,  editors 
of  The  Homilclic  Review.  Analysis  and  summary 
by  Clarence  Augustine  Beckwith.  1914.  9  x  6 '  t  inche?'. 
Pp.  571.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
$3  net. 

"Whenever  any  church  will  inscribe 
over  its  altar,  as  a  sole  qualification  for 
membership,  the  Savior's  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  substance  of  both  Law  and 
Gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  that  church  I  will 
join  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul." 
This  is  the  standard  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  set  up  in  the  matter  of  qualit 
tions  for  church  membership.  Is  it  suffi- 
cient? Are  creeds  a  real  hindrance  to-day? 
What  serious  man  of  this  age  is  kept  out 
of  the  Church  on  account  of  doctrinal 
difficulties?  To  be  "Christian,"  dare  a 
church  revert  to  an  Old  Testament  ethical 
command?     What  think  ye  of  Christ? 

This  volume  is  a  symposium  on  the  three- 
fold problem:  Why  are  so  many  people 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  Church? 
How  much  or  how  little  should  we  make  of 
the  historic  creeds?  What  is  the  relation 
of  theology  to  the  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor,  such  as  philosophy  and  science? 
Here  105  eminent  thinkers  combine  to 
clear  up  the  situation.  A  symposium  is 
like  a  looking-glass:  in  it  we  may  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us.  We  may  here 
behold  all  the  attractive  and  all  the  offensive 
traits  of  the  various  isms  that  sooner  or 
later  must  come  to  terms  with  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Doctors,  historians, 
poets,  preachers,  latitudinarians,  optimists, 
philosophers,  Scotchmen,  Germans,  psy- 
chologists, statisticians,  lawyers,  editors, 
and  many  other  research  workers  are  here. 
There  are  over  ninety  doctors  of  various 
degrees.  And  the  result,  with  its  unex- 
pected agreements  and  its  violent  con- 
trasts, is  interesting  and  exhaustive.  It 
proves  that  the  world  is  wide-awake  to  the 
question  of  church  influence.  The  burden 
of  most  of  the  contributors  is  that  the 
Church  must  be  doing  something  to  meet 
the  needs  of  men  to-day.  Christianity  i-  a 
man's  religion;  it  must  satisfy  the  in- 
telligence of  an  age  trained  to  compare 
values.     There  is  practical  unanimity   that 

Mr.  Lincoln's  test  is  a  good  one  so  far  as 
it  goes:  but  most  of  the  eminent  writers 
feel  that  Christianity  will  have  failed  of 
its  distinctive  mission  unless  it  gives  men 
the  much-needed  power  to  reach  this 
exalted  ideal. 

The  large  volume  is  encyclopedic  in  its 
array  of  the  facts  of  oreedal  history.  An 
appendix  gives  the  texts  of  the  historic 
creeds;  anol  her.  the  established  forms  for 
the    reception    of    members;    a    third,    new 

forms  suggested   bj    trarious  contributors. 
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One  very  interesting  feature  is  round  in  the 
biographical  notes  given  of  eaeh  con- 
tributor; I  hey  arc  a  kind  of  theological 
Who's  Who,  which  supplies,  in  the  bibliog- 
raphies, the  credentials  for  the  varying 
authorities.  The  volume  is  splendidly  pul 
up.  Ninety  good  portraits  lend  a  personal 
interest  to  the  text.  The  editors  have 
drawn  upon  the  representative  men  in  their 
various  fields  of  activity,  and  have  pro- 
duced a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  churches  of 
Christendom  which  should  be  very  useful 
to  both  the  student  and  the  worker  in  the 
Held. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE   CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  In  Sixteen  Volumes, 
with  Index.  Edited  by  Charles  ( i .  Herbermann,  Edward 
A.  Pace,  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  and  John 
J.  Wynne,  assisted  by  numerous  collaborators.  New 
York:  The  Encyclopedia  Press. 

After  ten  years  of  labor  the  editors  of  t  his 
key  to  Catholic  learning  have  completed 
their  task,  crowning  it  appropriately  with 
an  exhaustive  index-volume  of  nearly  a 
thousand  pages.  As  one  scans  page  after 
page  of  the  index,  one  marvels  at  the  mass 
of  erudite  information  garnered  within  the 
fifteen  volumes  to  which  this  is  the  key 
— the  open-sesame  to  nearly  one  million 
subjects. 

As  the  work  of  nearly  4,000  scholars,  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  is  not  only  a  mon- 
ument of  painstaking  thoroughness  and 
catholicity  in  range  and  treatment  of  sub- 
jects, but  a  magnificent  mosaic,  pieced  to- 
gether with  skill,  and  embellished  with  illus- 
trations of  surpassing  value.  Encircling 
the  globe  with  the  invisible  thread  of  Faith,  ! 
the  editors  have  taken  tribute  from  all  | 
parts  and  from  all  ages,  and  have  thus  pro- 
vided one  of  the  most  exhaustive  histories 
ever  compiled.  Consult  it  wherever  one 
may,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  will  be 
found  calm,  comprehensive,  and  elucidat- 
ing. It  is  temperate  in  spirit,  each  theme 
presented  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  in 
scholarly  fulness  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment. Only  after  extended  use  does  one 
begin  to  appreciate  the  work  at  its  true 
worth.  To  such  use,  spread  over  several 
years,  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  writer, 
who  has  tested  it  severely  in  every  one  of 
the  twenty  or  more  branches  of  which  it 
treats.  Tried  in  this  way,  it  has  never 
failed.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  has  already 
become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  our  time,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
every  well-equipped  library.  As  history, 
it  is  more  interesting  than  many  romances 

The  index-volume  fully  confirms  the  im- 
pression of  solidity  and  thoroughness  made 
by  the  work  itself,  which,  considered  typo- 
graphically and  pictorially,  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  book-making.  Thus  has  been 
brought  to  conclusion  a  work  which  is 
bound  to  take  special  rank  among  the  refer- 
ence-books of  the  world.  The  man  who 
had  mastered  the  contents  of  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  could  be  said  to  possess  a 
liberal  education. 


A  Bad  Knock. — "  Opportunity  really 
knocks  at  many  a  door." 

"  Then  why  don't  more  of  us  succeed 
better?  " 

"  The  trouble  is  that  opportunity  wants 
us  to  go  to  work." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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Its  irreproachable  quality  commends  it  to  the 
most  exacting  epicure.  And  it  is  so  readily 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  rnea! — light  or 
hearty  as  the  case  may  be — that  in  each  instance 
it  seems  exactly  the  fitting  key  to 
the  occasion. 

Prepared  as  a  rich  Cream-of- 
tomato,  or  served  in  bouillon  cups 
topped  with  whipped  cream  it  is 
an  especially  inviting  "overture"  to 
any  meal. 
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Burn  Your  Garbage 

A  Kewanee  Water  Heating 

Garbage  Burner  is  a  sure  cure  for  all  garb- 
age ills.  It  banishes  forever  the  garbage  can  and  the 
garbage  wagon  with  their  foul  disease  spreading  odors. 

It  burns  the  garbage  without  odor  while  it  is  still  fresh 

-before  it  has  a  chance  to  decay  and  provide  a  dinner  table  for 

hosts  of  flies,  rats  and  other  disease  spreading  insects  and  vermin. 

It  makes  homes  healthier—  apartments  cleaner  and  more  rentable. 

And  it  turns   the 

garbage  into  fuel  using  it 
to  heat  water. 

That  means  money 

in  the  pocket  of  every 

building  owner  who  has  garb- 
age to  dispose  of.  It  means  money 
in  two  ways.  It  gets  rid  of  the 
garbage,  burning  it  without  odor. 
That  makes  buildings  healthier 
and  more  rentable.  It  cuts  down 
hot  water  costs,  because  it  uses 
the  garbage  for  fuel. 

AKewanee  Water  Heat- 
ing Garbage  Burner  can  be 
installed  in  any  building,  old  or 
new,  in  a  very  few  hours,  by  any 
reliable  plumber  or  steamfitter,  all 
of  whom  sell  these  good  burners. 

Our  Catalog  describing  these  burn- 
ers ivill  interest  you.     Write  for  it. 


A  small  coal  fire  is  started  <>n  the  lower  grates. 
The  by-pass  at  the  back  (a  patented  feature  of  the 
Kewanee)  prevents  the  wet  and  dampgarbage  from 
smothering  the  fire.  The  garbage  is  quickly  dried 
and  burns  without  odor.  The  garbagegratescontain 
water  and  the  entire  chamber  is  surrounded  by 
water  which  heats  water  hot  in  abundance. 


Kewanee  E^leu  Company 

Kewanee,  Illinois 

Steel    Power    and    Heating    Boilers,       Branches  :  Chicago,  New  York,  St. 
Radiators, Tanks  and  Garbage  Burners       Louis,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  Pr i  r uni. -I  Movement,  showing  ti"W 

itt  principle* ran  bo  applied  in  promoting health  and  curing  disease. 
By  1>'  Boh  I  HarDui  dd  Minister  uf  the  Washington  ar*nu« 
Church,  Bri*.klyii.  N.  V.     l2mo,  Cloth.     $1  30.  net:  hy  mail,  tl  42 

FUNK  St,  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


VMS  BATH  TUB 

Coat*  little,    no  pmmbing,    little  water 

Weight  !*•  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  baths,  far  hcttri  than  tin  tubs.     Lull 

for  jMri,    Write  for  ipeci"'  a*enti  offer  and  description. 

Robinson  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  124    Vanoa    Street     Toledo.  0. 
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A  right  sugar  for  every 
purpose  can  now  lie  had 
in  our  sealed  packages. 
Ask  your  grocer  for: 
Domino  Confectioners 

For  candies.  irinnn.  etc 

Domino  Powdered 

Imm  i  ereals  and  fruits 

Domino  Granulated 

i  "i  pli  i,  cakes,  preserve*,  etc. 

Domino  Syrupdm. 

For  griddle  cakei  or  waffles; 

and  for  cooking 

Crystal  Domino  piece* 

For  lea  and  coffee 

The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


POETS  of  bygone  yean  seem  alive 
again,  as  hitherto  unpublished  speci- 
mens of  their  work  are  given  to  the  world. 
1'nlike  the  poems  by  Kin!--  which  were 
printed  in  the  London  Timet  some  months 
ago,  the  two  sonnets  which  we  quote  below 
are  really  representative  of  his  genius. 
These,  too,  were  recently  published  in 
The  Tiiuis.  They  make  the  great  poet 
seem  vividly  human,  these  exquisite  rec- 
ords of  some  after-dinner  playfulness. 
As  The  Times  says:  "  They  give  him  to  our 
eyes  before  disappointment  and  disi 
laid  their  ravaging  hands  upon  him.  and 
he  stands  out  a  frank,  enthusiastic  English 
boy,  with  his  astounding  genius  burning  in 
him  and  illuminating  his  joy  in  life." 

On     Receiving     a     Laurel     Crown     from 
Leigh  Hunt 

By  John  Kk\t~ 

Minutes  are  flying  swiftly,  and  as  yel 
Nothing  unearthly  has  enticed  my  brain 
Into  a  delphic  labyrinth — 1  would  Tain 

catch  an  Immortal  thought  to  paj  the  debt 

I  owe  to  the  kind  poel  who  has  set 
Upon  my  ambitious  head  a  glorious  gain 
Two  bending  laurel  sprigs      lis  nearly  pain 

To  be  conscious  of  such  a  coronet. 

still  time  is  fleeting,  and  no  dream  arises 
Gorgeous  as  I  would  nave  It — only   I  sec 

V  trampling  down  of  what  the  world  most  pri 
Turbans  and  crowns  and  blank  regain. \ 

And  then  I  run  into  most  wild  surmises 
Of  all  the  many  glories  that  may  be. 

To    the    Ladies    Who    Saw    Me    Crowned 
By  John  Keats 

What  is  there  in  the  universal  eartli 

More  lovely  than  a  wreath  from  the  hay-tree0 
Haply  a  halo  round  the  moon     a  glee 

Circling  from  three  sweet  pairs  of  lips  in  mirth; 

And  haply  you  will  say  the  dewy  birth 
Of  morning  roses — rlppllngs  tended] 
Spread  by  the  halcyon's  breast   upon  the  sea — 

But  these  comparisons  are  nothing  worth 
Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  fair-" 

The  silvery  tears  of  April?      Youth  of  Ma\  f 
Or  June  that  breathes  out  life  for  butterflies 

No — none  of  these  can  from  my  favorite  bear 
Away  the  palm — yet  shall  ii  ever  pay 

Due  reverence  to  your  most  sovereign  eyes, 

Miss  Edith  Thomas  has  selected  too 
formal  a  title  for  her  characteristically 
delicate  verses.  The  last  stanza  has  the 
effect  of  an  epigram.  The  poem  appears 
in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

A    Song    of   the    Evanescent 

Hi    Ijuiii    M      Thomas 

When  is  the  dew  of  the  morning 

That  jeweled  I  he  leaf  and  t lie  llower? 

Exhaled  on  the  air  without  warning — 

(  .one  in  one  sunlighted  hour' 
Yes.  but   there  comes  a  new  morning. 
\e\\   gems  for  the  glass  and  the  bower. 

Where  is  (he  sweet  of  the  lily — 
The  lure  or  the  gauzy  -winged  My  '.' 

Winnowed  awaj    willj  -nilly, 

The  llower  all   withered  and  dry  ' 

But,  to-morrow   will  bloom  a  new  lily, 

Lifting  ils  cup  to  I  he  skj 

Where  is  the  song  of  the  \  eery — 
Son-  of  a   nest    in  the  boughs'' 
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ls  love  in  liis  bosOIU  grown  weary. 

With  leaves  in  midsummer  adrowse? 
There  will  come  a  new  Spring  with  its  veery, 
Waking  new  amorous  vows. 

And  where  is  that  lieart-ol'-a-lo\  er, 

Willi  the  Joy,  wiih  (he  rapture,  It  shed? — 

Burled,  where  none  can  discover, 
lis  grave  bath  no  stone  at  the  head! 

To-morrow  there  conies  a  new  lover — 
But  wakes  not  the  heart  that  Is  dead. 

Florence  Carle  Coates's  keen  and  sym- 
pathetic observation  of  nature  is  displayed 
in  this  poem,  which  we  take  from  The 
Bellman.  "  A  myriad  pleasure-bells  of 
mottled  gold  "  is  a  beautiful  phrase. 

Jewel-Weed 

By   Florence  Eahle  Coates 

Thou  lonely,  dew-wet  mountain  road, 
Traversed  by  toiling  feet  each  day. 

What  rare  enchantment  niaketh  thee 
Appear  so  gay? 

Thy  sentinels,  on  either  hand 

Rise  tamarack,  birch,  and  balsam-fir, 

O'er  the  familiar  shrubs  that  greet 
The  wayfarer; 


liui  here's  a  magic  cometfa  new 

\  |oj  ii>  gladden  thee,  Indeed 
Tins  passionate  oul  flow erlng  of 

The  Jewel-weed, 

Thai   now    when  days  are  growing  drear-. 

As  summer  dreams  that  she  Is  old, 

HangB  OUt   a   myriad  pleasure  hells 
Of  moll  led  goldl 

Thine  only,   these.  I  hou  lonely  road! 

Tho  hands  I  hat    take,  and   naught    restore 
Rob  thee  of  other  treasured  things, 

Thine  i  luse  are,  for 

A  fairy,  cradled  in  each  bloom, 

To  all  who  pass  the  charmed  spot 

Whispers  in   warning:     "  Friend,   admire, 

But  touch  me  not  ' 

"Leave  me  to  blossom  where  I  sprung, 
A  joy  untarnished  shall  I  seem; 

Pluck  me,  and  you  dispel  the  charm 
And  blur  the  dream!" 


But  beauty  dwells  not  only  in  "  dew- 
wet  mountain  roads";  stone  pavements, 
also,  echo  her  footsteps.  Mr.  Rutherford 
MoLeod  has  found  her  in  London,  and 
celebrates  her  in  an  effective  poem  printed 
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isterbrook's 
Relief  No.  314 

is  an  extraordinary 

pen  that  adjusts  itself 
to  any  desired  slant  and 
writes  smoother  than  the 
old  goose  quill.  Made  of  spe- 
cial alloyed  metal— won't  corrode 
— and  finished  like  a  gold  pen. 

^*»r»/J  1  fl*»  'or  ,1H,',U'  metal  box  containing 
06T1C1  1  VIC*  12  of  our  most  popular  penH,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Falcon  048. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Camden,  N.  J. 


Are  you  getting  the  maximum 

amount  of  daylight  in  your  plant? 

Or  is  a  large  percentage  absorbed,  swallowed  up,     not  "alligator"  and  crack  under  the  jar  of  ma 


wasted,  in  your  ceilings  and  walls?  The  differ- 
ence can  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  —  in 
your  lighting  bills,  the  efficiency  of  your  em- 
ployees, the  quality  of  your  product. 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  fill  your  factory  with 
sunshine.  It  will  reflect  every  ray  of  your  natu- 
ral or  artificial  light  down  onto  your  machinery 
and  into  the  dark  corners  of  your  plant.  Its 
glossy,  tile-like  surface  will  not  absorb  light  or 
collect  dirt,  germs  and  odors  like  a  flat  paint. 
It  can  be  washed  like  tile. 

Rice's  Mill  White  will  not  scale  and  require  fre- 
quent renewals  like  a  cold-water  paint.     It  will 


chinery  like  a  varnish  paint.  It  flows  easily  under 
a  4-inch  brush;  two  coats  equal  three  of  lead  and 
oil.    7/  stays  white  longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint. 

Rice's  Mill  White  made  a  trade  name  of  the 
words  "Mill  White."  None  of  its  imitations 
has  its  elastic,  permanent  qualities.  No  other 
paint  manufacturer  can  use  the  Rice  process. 
Rice's  Mill  White  for  ten  years  has  proved  itself 
unequalled  for  illuminating  power,  sanitary  qual- 
ities and  low  ultimate  cost. 

Rice's  Mill  White  is  sold  direct  from  our  factory, 
in  barrels  containing  sufficient  paint  to  cover 
20,000  square  feet,  one  coat.  If  you  have  that 
area  of  ceiling  and  wall  space  to  cover, 

IT  HAS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


Rice's  Granolith 

A  tough  and  elastic  permanent  finish 
for  concrete  walls.  Becomes  a  part 
of  the  cement  to  which  i  t  is  applied. 
One  coat  sufficient,  unless  a  gloss  is 
desired.  Makes  the  best  possible 
primer  on  inside  concrete  and  brick 
for  a  second  coat  of  Rice's  Mill 
White  Paint,  giving  a  tile-like,  en- 
amel finish  at  no  more  expense  than 
lead  and  oil  paint. 

For  Concrete  Surfaces 


Write  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Board 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  "More  Light."    Write  today 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  Dudley  Street.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sole  Manufacturers  of 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 
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J.A.&  YV.  Bird  &  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


gentlemen  : 


UNION  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 
51   Exchange    Place 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


April  27ih,  1914 


Mr.  Howe  has  specified  Ripolin  (or  Col.  Colt's  barn.  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  President  of  the  Herreshofl 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Herreshofl,  yesterday  authorized 
the  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  new  "Cup  Defender"  is 
painted  outside,  above  the  water,  with  flat  white  Ripolin.  They 
conducted  extensive  tests  this  spring  and  decided  upon  Ripolin 
because  of  its  remarkable  adherence  to  brass  or  bronze,  which 
as  you  know  has  a  fibrous  rather  than  a  granular  structure. 
Mr.  HerreshofF  is  also  using  it  quite  extensively  in  the  houses 
that  he  owns. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Union  Paint  &  Varnish  C 
(Signed)      Philip  DeWol 

P  DeW/M 


"RESOLUTE"  Painted  With  RIPOLIN 

Would    Herreshoff  venture   to   paint   a   prospective   cup   defender   with    RIPOLIN    Enamel 
Paint  unless  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  RIPOLIN  is  the  world's  highest  standard  ? 

Note  also  that  he  uses  RIPOLIN  on  his  houses  as  well. 
In  fact,  RIPOLIN  is  the  championship  paint  both  on  land 
and  sea.  Smooth  as  fine  porcelain,  durable,  of  great  covering 
capacity — therefore  most  economical. 

Because,  once  you  use  RIPOLIN,  repainting  is  unnecessary — 
simply  clean  with  damp  cloth  and  RIPOLIN  looks  like 
new  —  will  stand  any  amount  of  rubbing  or  scrubbing  — 
never  discolors. 


RIPOLIN  is  made  in  Holland  by  the  old  Dutch  hand 
process  and  comes  in  that  brilliant,  high  gloss,  like  glass, 
or  in  a  beautiful  eggshell  finish  or  absolutely  flat.  Any  tint 
desired  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  color  ground  in 
oil  with  white  RIPOLIN.  A  gallon  will  cover  from  500  to 
700  feet,  depending  on  the  surface. 


Note  Seal  on   Can 


Let  us  send  you  a  l»ook  shewing  residences,  exclusive  cluhs  and  palatial 
hotels  finished  with  K1POI.IN  Willi  it  we  will  Send  the  KIl'OLIN  coated  strip 
of  tin  illustrated  above.  Bend  ami  twist  this  tin — the  enamel  cannot  flake  or 
crack       Wc  will  send  also  the  name  of  the  RIPOLIN  dealer  iu  your  territory. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Distributors  of  RIPOLIN   for  the  United    States  and  Canada 

93  Pearl  Street,  Boston  68  Beaver  Street,  New  York 

661  People'*  Gat  Building,  Chicago 


Delivered  J?v  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  GET 

Clean,  Fresh  Hot  Water 


CCtin  lltl  UftllCV  l'"t  write  today  for  our  l.i/ 
OCNII     I1U     mUfir.l     1914 catalog; of  ■• Rangor" 

Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
ajtomih  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

DAVC  you  can  make  money  taking: orders  for  bicycles. 
903  I  M  tireB,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  nand- 
somerntalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination offers" 
for  re-fitting:  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  d!rn  "-t  to  you.  NooneeUecen 

olTi-r  Hiirh   values  and   such 

terras.  You  can  not  ajfbfd  to  buy  :i  biryrle,  tires  or  sundries 
v/itUoutJimt  It  urning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Writ*  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.G  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  OHIO      ' 
"M"    for  utIO 

..r      1 1. it  oral 

*•-".» 

"A"    for    il 
lii.-    una  ...    .$3:! 
THE  DAYTON 
"  C  "    for    En*'1 

line  f.1N 

All 
f.  o.  b.   Dayton 


For  Bathroom, 
^2\  Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  watei  of  any 
temperature  and  always  read) 
iagiven  by  the 

N  Ohio 

Water  Heater 

S.ile — no  dangerous 
,       flue    or    condensa- 
tion pipes.    Water 
and     gas     attach- 
inents  only  are  nec- 
essary,    ("an 
in  any  place.    Light 
heater;   hot     water 
flows  Instantly,      Saves    time,    heal 
and  expense.     Always  ready  i"i  all 
requirements.    Used  alone  or  auxil- 
i  .irv  to  storage  tank  . 
Write  for  Catalog  A  and  full  particulars 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  E.  lit  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


in  Tlic  New  Wet  kly.  Such  a  succession  of 
rimed  couplets  would,  written  by  a  less 
skilful  poet,  bo  monotonous.     The  length 

of  the  poem  forces  us  to  omit  a  part  of  it. 

London 

By  Rutherford  McLeod 

There  is  no  town  but  London  town: 

l  go  wandering  up  and  down. 
Hound  and  round  and  round  about. 
Back  and  forth,  and  in  and  out, 
Prom  light  to  shade,  from  shade  to  light, 
In  the  dawn  and  through  the  night 
When  sleep  scours  all  her  streets  of  men. 
\nd  morning  pours  them  hack  again, 
I  go  wandering  like  a  shade. 
The  loneliest  creature  God  has  made. 
And  yet  akin  with  all  the  earth. 
And  all  that  flesh  has  brought  to  birth. 
And  all  I  touch  and  all  I  see. 

0  I  am  that,  and  that  is  me! 

1  love  the  tramp  of  human  feet. 
To  feel  the  world's  great  pulses  beat. 
I  love  the  triumphant  roar  of  strife. 

The  clashing  armaments  of  life! 

i  >  when  the  fog  falls  like  a  shroud 
And  smothers  up  the  human  crowd. 
And  I  can  only  sense  and  smell 
The  living  things  I  love  so  well, 
And  Death  lurks  slyly  within  reach. 
And  springs  to  warn  men  with  a  screech 
And  a  dull  gleam  of  lampish  eyes 
That  life  is  short  and  all  flesh  dies 
Then  mystery  walks  at  my  right  hand 
And  leads  me  to  a  mystic  land, 
A  land  of  wan  and  muffled  sound, 
A  land  of  undiscovered  ground. 
Where  I  must  walk  with  silent  lips 
Beside  a  River  whose  dim  ships, 
Chost  cargoed  and  faint  jeweled,  glide 
With  and  against  an  unseen  tide; 
And  yellow  wasps  bestar  the  air. 
And  angels  stand  with  wild  bright  hair. 
And  men  walk  nearer  to  Cod's  throne 
Because  they  find  themselves  alono. 
And  when  the  rain  comes  silvering  down. 

0  then  I  love  this  London  town! 
When  Day  has  closed  her  drowsed  lids  up. 
And  Night  shades  life  like  some  dark  cup 
Whose  wine  is  spilt  in  golden  dreams. 
Then  are  the  streets  like  shining  streams. 
And  I  in  my  battle-ship  of  flro 
Hiss  my  mad  way,  my  heart  a  lyre. 
With  delving  feet  and  soaring  wings 

1  am  quick  to  the  searching  touch  of  things. 
The  ruddy  arms  of  men,  that  gleam 
Out  of  the  darkness  like  a  dream 
Of  fateful  power;  the  piteous  moon, 
A  fearful  spirit  come  too  soon, 
Affronted  by  the  storm-wind's  breath. 
Dying  a  mournful,  misty  death: 
The  lamps,  those  spiders  of  the  night . 
Spinning  their  wavering  threads  of  light. 
Seeking  all  heaven  and  earth  to  span. 
Front  man  to  God,  and  Cod  to  man; 
The  thunder  of  a  passing  train. 
Which  belches  out  its  hideous  pain 
Against  the  howling  of  the  wind. 
Streaming  its  Titan  hair  behind; 
And  then  the  quiet  suburban  streets, 
\\  here  still  the  mighty  muffled  beats 
Of  London's  heart  keep  time  with  mine. 
And  London's  distant  lamps  still  shine 

Reflected,  hovering  In  the  skies. 
\  burning  moth  with  golden  eyes. 

Men  say  I  love  not  London  town. 
Because  I  sing  of  hill  and  down. 
Because  I  feel  the  insistent  goad 
Which  drives  me  out  upon  the  road 

IU  seek  the  wide  eternal  green 
That  washes  mind  and  spirit  clean; 
And  leave  the  trodden  si  reels  behind, 

\nd  leap  to  meet   the  unfettered  wind. 

\nd  dance,  because  of  budding  trees, 
And  wing  my  longing  togra\   seas' 
But  O,  the  dust  beneath  my  feet 
Is  dOttbly  dear  and  doubly  sweet, 
That   1  shall  tread  it   back  again 
To  London  si  reels  and  London  men! 
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PERSONAL    CLIMPSKS 


THE  GOVERNOR  OK  COLORADO 

'  I  "  1 1 E  one  trouble  with  Limelight  is 
A  that  tho  object  of  its  illumination 
must  bo  "made  up"  in  order  to  show  off 
well.  More  than  that,  it  is  not  a  li^h! 
that  permits  one  to  judge  completely  of 
a  character;  the  person  being  shown,  so  to 
speak,  in  plane.  To  the  limelight  <>r  the 
theater  the  limelight  of  the  press  bears  a 
close  resemblance  in  these  particulars. 
The  man  who  is  head-lined,  cartooned, 
and  editorialized  is  presented  to  the 
public  often  so  distorted  from  the  familiar 
outlines  of  a  human  being  that  the  I'm- 1 
that  he  is  a  three-dimensional  individual 
in  other  words,  has  likes  and  dislikes  and 
human  instincts,  aspirations  and  failings 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and  outside  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  news  figures  him— 
frequently  quite  escapes  the  reader.  One 
whom  the  limelight  has  touched  recently 
is  Governor  Ammons  of  Colorado.  As  a 
principal  figure  in  the  strike  war  he  has 
become  a  figure  of  national  interest.  It  is 
pleasant,  for  a  change,  to  get  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes  and  view  him  in  the 
form  of  a  plain  human  being.  The  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  Chieftain  offers  us  this  oppor- 
tunity. Here  we  find  the  man  behind  the 
mask  that  the  cartoonists  have  drawn  for 
him.  We  find,  to  our  surprize,  "a  little 
man  physically,  slight  of  health,  almost 
totally  blind."  We  find,  too,  one  whose 
"life  has  been  devoted  to  experimental 
agriculture,  to  the  problems  of  irrigation, 
to  the  development  of  the  stock-raising 
industry,  and  to  the  organization  of  in- 
stitutes, fairs,  schools,  and  colleges,  cal- 
culated to  teach  the  benefits  of  a  country 
life."  It  was  because  of  this  activity,  we 
read,  that,  some  twenty-four  years  ago, 
this  little  man  was  thrust  into  State 
politics: 

In  the  campaign  of  1890  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
his  candidacy  at  that  time  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  joke.  He  was  derided  as  a  cowboy 
without  education  or  experience.  No  one 
thought  he  had  a  show  of  election.  A 
prominent  lawyer  was  his  opponent. 
This  attorney,  sure  of  his  ground,  seeking 
to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  campaign, 
challenged  the  cowboy  to  a  joint  dis- 
cussion in  every  precinct  of  their  county. 
Ammons  accepted  with  all  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  opinions.  Old-timers  still  talk 
about  these  debates.  The  cowboy  beat 
the  lawyer  in  every  precinct  and  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
altho  the  district  was  politically  opposed  to 
his  party. 

Since  that  election,  Ammons  has  never 
been  a  willing  candidate  for  office,  his 
hobby  has  always  been,  as  it  is  to-day, 
the  betterment  of  country  life.  Neverthe- 
less, having  immediately  become  a  valua- 
ble asset  to  the  Democratic  party,  he  was 
reelected  two  years  later,  made  Speaker  of 


A  .  Shradcr  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brooklyn,  V.  i' 
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Capital  in  Sunlight 


THE  rise  of  dividends  keeps 
pace  with  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 
Plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  mean 
higger  production  at  less  cost. 

FENESTRA — the  combinable  windows  of  solid  steel, 
fitted  with  removable  and  adjustable  ventilators — 
at  no  greater  first  cost,  take  the  place  of  walls,  and 
Hood  your  building  interior  with  air  and  sunlight 
from  floor  to  ceiling!  Their  price  competes  with 
wood  sash  and  they  represent  absolute  fire-safety 
and  security  from  wind  and  weather. 

Elegance  of  exterior,  with  strength  indestructible,  reduced 
lighting  bills,  low  insurance  rates  and  added  output — 
these  are  some  of  the  practical  arguments  that  make 
Fenestration  a  business  essential. 

Fenestra  Windows  have  a  wonderful  record  and  till  a  universal  need.  In 
the  largest  factory  or  the  smallest  school  they  raise  the  standard  of  health 
and  mental  and  moral  efficiency.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  full  partic- 
ulars.     Write  for  catalog. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  DePt.  61,   Detroit,  Mich. 
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The   "SANITARY"   ERASER 

Handy— Practical— Economical— Always  Covered 


THE  SANITARY  ERASER  receives  at  its  open  end  a 
strip  of  rubber  '/8  inch  thick,  of  a  width  and  length  that 
of  the  holder.  By  slight  pressure  of  the  loop  end,  clean 
rubber  is  fed  down  until  used;  its  narrow  edge  allows  a 
letter  or  line  to  be  erased  without  injuring  another. 

Two  rubbers  of  best  quality  are  made:  one  for  typewriter 
and  ink,  one  for  pencil.  Handsome iy  Finished;  Easy  to 
Operate  and  "They  Always  Work."  EVERY!*  »DY  should 
have  this  NEW  ERASER,  Price  10c.  Refills.  Typewriter 
and  ink,   or  Pencil,  5c  each.      Your  Stationer. 

When  ordering  by  mail,  state  whether  Typewriter  and  ink, 

— ' .      or  Pencil ;  enclose  2c  extra  for  postage. 

0#|£#       ]         Booklet  of  our  3  "O.  AV  Office 
Ne<  €■■  i  Hie  i  Free. 
The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  V.,  M.I.K.J 
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I  athrop  Hulldlns 
K»n««»Or*    Mo 


Building  or  Remodeling? 

Have  you  given  due  consider- 
ation to  the  most  efficient  light- 
ing of  your  offices,  office  building, 
store,  church,  factory?  These 
bright,  long  summer  days  one  is 
liable  not  to  give  full  weight  to 
the  lighting  problem — you  should 
think  of  it  now  in  terms  of  the 
dull,  short  winter  days  to  come. 
Maximum  lighting  efficiency — 
low  cost  of  wiring  installation  — 
reduced  current  consumption  — 
these  are  promised  definitely  by 


Is  a  fixture  constructed  on  scientific  principles. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  lamp,  bowl  and 
flat  reflector  are  such  that  crossrays  are  prac- 
tically eliminated  and  every  ray  of  light  is 
transmitted  to  the  working  plane.  The  light 
rays  are  both  diffused  through  the  bowl  and 
reflected  from  the  depolished  white  surface 
above  the  lamp.  The  light  is  soft,  white, 
uniform  and  shadowless. 

Giving  as  it  does  better  illumination,  fewer 
light  units  are  required — this  cuts  down  wir- 
i  ng  installation  cost  to  a  point  where  fixtures 
and  wiring  installation  cost  no  more  than 
wiring  installation  only  for  other  systems. 
Figure  on  Brascolites. 

60  Days  Trial 

Have  your  dealer  install  a  Brascolite  in  your  pri- 
vate office — try  it  60  days — if  dissatisfied,  he  will  re- 
fund your  money.  If  satisfied  and  you  order  business 
••quipment  totaling  $100.00  or  more,  your  trial  li^ht 
will  be  free. 

Ask  Your  Architect  or 
Any  Good  Fixture  Man 

Also  write  for  free  catalog  illustrating 
all  styles  of  Brascolites. 

LUMINOUS  UNIT  CO. 

2604  Washington  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

EDW.  0.  COLES  TH0S.  G.  GRIER  CO. 

56-58  West  45th  St.  318  W.  Washington  St. 


0CK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


By  H.  H. 

THOMAS 
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Mm   vas    All  about  rock  laxdi  they  are. 

tin  w  cared  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 
rock  gardens:  an  alphabetical  lift  of  all  the 
■"ik  gardening  with  descriptive 
and  cultural  notes.  A  beautifully  colored  book  of 
I  800  pages.  Illustrated  with  I2<iiir<i 
itograpns,  sixty-four  full-page  hail  tones 

I    numerous  skr-t.  In-.        I 

l2nio.  cloth  bound,  S3  ""  net ;  by 

mail  f  2. 12. 
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throughout  with 

Brascolites 


the  House  during  the  years ol  '93  and  '(.M. 
and    in    the    four    yean    was    responsible 

for  many  reform  laws  whioh  came  upon  the 
statute-hooks  of  the  State  during  that 
time  through  a  wave  of  reconstruction. 
In  lN<Ki,  lie  declined  further  election  be- 
cause of  ill-health,  hut  he  was  again 
nominated  to  the  State  Senate  in  1898  and 
elected  by  a  large  plurality.  Again  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  work  of  the  State 
because  of  his  health,  hut  in  1904  was 
chosen  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  1906 
was  reelected,  but  deposed  with  Governor 
Alva  Adams  because  of  a  bitter  court 
political  fight. 

He  devoted  his  spare  energies  to  country- 
uplift  work,  and  in  1912,  much  against  bis 
will,  was  nominated  for  Governor  of 
Colorado  and  swept  into  the  State  House 
bj  51,000  plurality.  But  three  or  four 
counties  in  the  State  were  against  him. 
He  even  carried  Denver  by  1,700  votes  in 
spite  of  the  most  active  campaign  in  all 
of  the  city  precincts  to  bring  about  his 
defeat.  His  home  county,  casting  900 
votes  and  normally  600  Republican,  gave 
him  a  majority  over  the  Progressive  and 
the  Republican  total  vote  of  540.  Douglas, 
a  strong  Republican  county,  where  he  had 
formerly  lived,  casting  some  800  votes, 
gave  him  a  plurality  of  385. 

To  the  people  of  his  own  State  Governor 
Ammon's  virtues  are  well  known.  That  he 
works  sixteen  hours  a  day  more  often  than  j 
not  they  can  see  for  themselves.  And 
there  are  records  to  show  that  when  he 
was  in  the  legislature  he  missed  just  three 
days'  attendance,  and  then  on  account  of 
illness.  He  never  missed  an  important 
roll-call.  It  was  such  virtues  as  these  that 
gave  the  people  of  Colorado  confidence 
enough  in  him  to  place  him  in  his  present 
office.  They  are  virtues  bred  of  the 
simple  and  yet  interesting  life  that  he  has 
led  from  boyhood.  His  father's  people 
were  among  the  first  white  people  to  settle 
in  North  Carolina,  his  mother's  were  the 
lirst  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  He  was 
horn  on  a  farm  in  Macon  County.  North 
Carolina,  in  I860,  emigrating  with  his 
family  to  Colorado  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
At  that  age,  it  appears,  he  already  felt 
himself  a  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire: 

Young  Amnions  did  not  waste  any  time 
getting  a  job;  he  applied  to  a  woolen- 
factory.  He  was  so  small  of  stature  that 
the  superintendent  was  not  imprest.  It 
happened,  however,  that  a  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom,  the  owner  of  the  factory,  was 
present.  He  looked  down  upon  the  lad 
and  said.  "()h,  John,  try  him,  anyway." 
That  summer  Amnions  worked  for  a  wage 
uf  So  a  week,  a  fortune  to  him.  In  the  fall 
the  family  moved  to  a  ranch  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  land  could  not  support  an 
invalid  man,  his  wife,  young  Amnions,  and 
four  sisters.  Along  about  Christinas, 
through  the  mother's  persuasion,  the 
children  came  to  Denver  to  enter  school. 
The  present  Governor  was  then  fourteen 
-  old  and  had  never  had  a  daj  s 
schooling  in  his  life. 

He  cut  WOOd  at  83  :i  week  to  get  iiioiu-\ 
lo  buy  schoolhooks.  He  worked  in  a 
laundry,  hut  the  man  failed  to  pay  him  his 

wages,     lie  obtained  a  position  lighting 


DUTCH 

BULBS 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narrisri.  Cro- 
cus, give,  for  a  small  outlay  t  f  time 
and  money,  an  aburdancr  cl  flow- 
ers in  the  house  from  December 
ui  til  Raster,  and  in  the  garden 
from  earliest  Spring  urtil  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Bulbs  are  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  Holland, 
in  enormous  quantities,  and 
sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they  cost  double  brf.  re 
reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  urtil  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs, 
not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we 
import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for 
until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.  (Refer- 
ences required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices  on  smaller 
quantities  see  oar  import  price  list,  the  most  comprehensire 
catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be  had  for  the  asking . 

A  FEW  PRICES  Per  100      Par  600 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips      - 

Narcissus  Poeticua     - 

Double  Daffodils 

Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters) 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture 

Elliott  Nursery,  364  Fourth  Ave. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Coward 

Shoe 
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Bunion  Shoe  for  Women 

Immediate  relief  in  this  Coward  Shoe,  made 
roomy  over  the  bunion,  hut  fitting  snugly  at 
the  waist  and  heel.  Not  stretched  to  shape,  but 
"cupped,"  doing  away  with  the  ugly  hul<je  com- 
mon to  many  so-called  bunion  shoes. 

This  Coward  Shoe  also  comes  with  Coward  Ex- 
tensioti  Heel,  a  great  help  to  weak  arch  ami  ankle. 

SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalogue 
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street-lamps,  walking  sixty  Mocks  each 
night.  For  this  labor  lu>  received  $16  a 
month.    He  then  found  an  occupation  that 

lasted  liim  for  several  years  circulation 
manager  of  the  Denver  Times.  By  these 
various     occupations     and     through      Ids 

studios  during  his  spare  time,  in  a  year  and 
six  months  ho  was  enabled  to  graduate 
from  common  school  and  to  enter  high 
school.  During  his  high-school  career 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  temporary 
work  on  Saturdays  when  neither  his 
circulation  work  nor  his  studies  inter- 
fered, thus  adding  to  his  income. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  young  Amnions 
first  evolved  a  scheme  to  become  a  finan- 
cier. With  a  boy  partner  he  built  a 
furnace  .out  of  disused  bricks  and  collected 
tin  cans  which  were  part  of  the  refuse  of 
the  Platte  River  banks.  These  cans  were 
melted  and  the  product  placed  upon  the 
market.  The  first  day's  output  was 
tremendously  successful — it  netted  !$:-{.. r>(); 
but  soon  afterward  the  business  of  the  firm 
slumped,  and  when  it  fell  to  the  point  of  a 
profit  of  less  than  50  cents  per  day  for  the 
two,  they  agreed  to  quit. 

The  present  Governor,  not  all  discour- 
aged, went  into  the  business  of  fishing 
for  sun-perch,  for  which  there  was  then  a 
market  of  25  cents  a  pail.  The  fishing- 
place,  now  a  populous  center  of  Denver, 
was  then  far  in  the  suburbs,  the  land  about 
being  garden  tracts.  This  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  garden  work,  which  also 
added  to  the  family  income. 

There  were  other  sources  which  Am- 
nions found  to  aid  the  family.  On  his 
way  home  at  night  along  the  railroad- 
tracks  it  was  possible  to  pick  up  coal 
enough  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  the 
household.  The  first  tragedy  in  Ammons's 
life  came  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  had  measles.  From  that  time 
until  to-day  his  .  eyes  have  seriously 
troubled  him.  He  finished  high  school,  but 
because  of  his  eyesight  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  all  ambition  of  a  college  course. 

During  the  summer  of  1880  he  per- 
suaded The  Times  to  send  him  to  Brccken- 
ridge,  Colo.,  a  mountainous  district  of  the 
State,  to  write  articles  concerning  the 
mines.  He  endeavored  besides  to  increase 
his  income  by  hunting,  wild  game  at  that 
time  being  in  abundance  and  the  meat 
easy  of  sale.  He  did  fairly  well  during  the 
summer,  when  the  second  tragedy  entered 
his  life.  While  after  deer  one  day  a  com- 
panion, by  accident,  shot  him,  the  ball 
entering  near  the  right  temple.  The 
shooting  occurred  about  daylight.  The 
boys  were  then  near  timber-line  and  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold.  Young 
Ammons  lay  until  four  o'clock  that  after- 
noon unconscious  in  the  snow.  His  hands 
and  his  feet  were  frozen.  His  companion 
was  too  frightened  to  leave  him.  When, 
finally,  he  returned  to  consciousness,  with 
the  companion's  aid  he  walked  three  miles 
to  camp.  While  not  proving  fatal,  the 
bullet  wound  augmented  his  already 
partially  ruined  eyesight.  It  was  eleven 
months  before  he  was  able  to  take  perma- 
nent employment.  He  secured  his  old  place 
as  circulator  on  The  Times  and  was 
shortly  promoted  to  a  position  in  the 
business  office  and  from  this  to  the  reading 
of  proof.  For  two  years  he  followed  those 
occupations,  finally  becoming  city  editor. 

As  may   be   imagined,    the   close   work 


AMPLE  daylight  and  adequate  ventilation,  such  as 
,.   United  Steel  Casements  afford,  are  assets  to  any 
business.      They  make  for  health  and  vigor  in  employees,  and  a 
better  grade  of  work.     Permanence,   fireproofness  and  absolute  weather  protection  are 
additional  advantages  of  these  casements. 


UNITED  steel  CASEMENTS 


Of  especial 
structures. 


^KAHNv 

ludding 
duct: 


designs  for   mercantile   and   office    buildings,    schools,    libraries   and   similar 
United  Steel  Casements  are  finding  favor  everywhere.     Their  superior  finish 

and  workmanship  give  them  a  trim,  handsome  appearance, 

enhanced  by  their  equipment  of  solid  brass  hardware. 
These    casements    constitute    one    of    several    types    of 

United    Steel    Sash,    each   designed   for  a   particular   class 

of  buildings.      Write  for  full  information — free. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

Dept.  S  36,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Dutch  Bulbs 

from  our  fields  in  Holland 


We  do  not  merely  SELL  Holland  bulbs, 
we  GROW  them. 

In  our  large  nurseries  at  Sassen- 
heim,  Holland,  we  grow  big,  solid 
tulips,  hyacinths,  daffodils,  croc 
etc —so  full  of  vitality  that  each 
order  leads  to  long  continued 
patronage.    These  bulbs 
we  handle  with  infinite 
care,  as  thev  grow  from 
babyhood  to  motherhood. 
We  clean,  sort,  pack  and 
label  them  and  seal  each  original  package  with 
our  trade  mark — for  your  protection. 

Including  free  delivery  to  your  home.  Our 
prices  are  low — because  we  eliminate  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our 

new  bulb  catalog 

which  helps  you  in  selecting  and  caring  for  bulbs. 
Ask  for  that  catalog.    It  is  free. 

Gt.  van  Waveren  &  Kruijff 

204  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia 

JOHN  VAN  AALST,  Mgr. 


direct  to  your  garden 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 


Send  For  This  FREE  Book  Today 
It  will  tell  you  how  to  cut  your 
tire  costs  in  half  and  how  to 
make  money  on  your  old,  worn- 
out  tires.  No  matter  what  afce. 
Absolute  signed  guarantee  fur 
3,500  miles  with  every  tire. 
Write  today.  State  size  used. 
J.  A.  McManus,  Mgr- 
Peerless  Tire  Co.,  Inc., 
Box  13 ,  304- -54th  St.,  N.Y. 


BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS   AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.    Two  manuals  giving  common  and 

scientific  names.    Price  27  cents  each. 
FUNK  &   HK.XHIX  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 


Perpetual  Carnations 

A  new,  beautifully  illustrated, 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
grower,  •  giving  full  and  practical 
instructions  for  cultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnations.  Cloth-bound,  73 
cents  net ;  by  mail  81  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Why  Your  Dealer 

Guarantees  the  Evinrude 


EVERY  Evinrude  Detachable  Rowboat 
Motor  that  is  sold  carries  two  guaran- 
tees—First, the  guarantee  of  the  Evinrude 
Motor  Company,  the  largest  producers 
of  rowboat  motors  in  the  world— Second, 
the  guarantee  of  your  local  hardware  or 
sporting  goods  dealer,  whom  you  know 
personally.    Your  dealer  has  selected  the 
"Evinrude"  to  sell  because  it  is  the  one 
motor  that  he  cares  to  guarantee  and 
recognizes  as  the  standard  in  its  field. 

Your  dealer  knows  that  there  are  more 
Evinrudes  in  use  than  all  other  rowboat  motors 
combined.  He  knows  that  it  attaches  to  any 
rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute,  carries  just  like 
a  satchel  and  will  actually  drive  a  rowboat  more  than  eight  miles  an 
hour — a  canoe  nearly  twelve.  He  also  realizes  that  it  has  the  fol- 
lowing exclusive  features,  which  cannot  be  procured  on  any  similar 
device  in  the  world: 


Evinrude  Built-in  Reversible 
Magneto,  which  is  not  only 
waterproof  but  actually  operates 
when  completely  submerged. 

Evinrude  Compensating  De- 
vice which  controls  the  tiller  and 
takes  the  work  out  of  steering — 
no  tugging  at  the  tiller. 


Evinrude  Maxim  Silencer, 

that  wonderful  invention  for  elim- 
inating the  noise  of  operation,  can 
only  be  procured  on  the  Evinrude. 

Evinrude  Shock  Absorbing 

Device  which  absorbs  vibra- 
tion can  only  be  used  on  the 
Evinrude. 


Send  for  the  Evinrude  book.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete treatise  on  rowboat  motors  that  has  ever  been 
printed  and  it  shows  why  the  Evinrude  is  the  most 
wonderful  marine  motor  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
been  constructed.  Send  for  it  today.  It  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  request.      ^ ™— ^— — ^^- 


EVINRUDE 

DETALHAtVC     *<3*     BOAT 

...  MOTOR ... 


EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO.,  112  F  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Christian  Science 

Its  Origin  and  Character.  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Life. 
By  Joseph  D.  Burrell,  D.D.  64  pp.,  i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


"Safety   First" 


"A       LEAKY      TANK— 
A  CARELESS  MATCH" 

WE  all  know  the  result— a  dis- 
astrous   fire   or  explosion,   a 
ruined    automobile,    possibly 
lost  or  maimed  human' life. 
Equip  your  car  with  a 

"JASCO    TANK 

the  drawn  steel,  seamless,  leakless, 
tinned  and  tested  gasoline    tank 
that  positively  protet  ts. 
Thousands  in  use — and   every   one 

idle  life  saved. 
Btyli  to  fit  nil  enri     Al  ynui 

Booklet  t>nd  detailed  information  nn  requem 
JANNEV,    BTBINMETZ    A     OOHPATTY, 

Main  Office  :  Philadelphia. 
New  York  Office  Hudson  Term.  Bide, 


F>  O  \A/  E   R       AND 
PERSONALITY 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT.    #1.25;  by  mail,  #1.40 
FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Don't  Throw  Away  Your  Old  Tires 


For  over  three  years  French  and 
German  motorists  have  been  getting 
from  10,000  to  15  000  miles  out  of  their 
tires  by  "half-soling"  them  with  Steel 
Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  over  20.000  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 
and  are  saving  $50.00  to  $200.00  a  year 
in  tire  expense. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  £„' tesit 

prepay  express  and  let  you  be  the  judge. 
Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guar- 
antee for  5,000  miles  without  puncture. 
Applied  in  your  Karasre  in  ,S0  minutes. 
•  offered  to  motor- 
in  new  territory 
on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory. 
A  postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  with- 
in a  week.  State  size  of  tires.    Don't  wait-write  today. 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 
1120  Karpen  Bldg..  Chicago.      1320  Acoma  St..  Denver. 


Special  Discount  ;;' 


entailed  by  these  hut<  r  pursuits  practically 
annihilated  what  right  be  had  left,  and  be 
was  compelled  to  resign  from  his  editorial 
duties  almost,  as  soon  as  he  accepted  them. 

His  regret,  however,  was  not  so  much 
because  of  the  position  that  he  hail  lost  as 
for  the  lost  opportunity  to  learn  and  study. 
"  I  i'eel,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "thai 
those  two  years  were  the  greatest  education 
I  ever  enjoyed,  and  had  I  had  five  years 
more  in  the  same  employment,  I  believe 
it  would  have  made  a  great  difference  in 
my  life."  Atnmons's  life  now  turned 
toward  farm  and  ranching  pursuits.  The 
account  continues: 

Shortly  after  leaving  newspaper  work 
Amnions,  with  a  partner,  settled  on  80 
acres  in  Douglas  County,  Colorado.  They 
were  there  twenty-five  years.  From 
twenty  head  of  cattle  in  the  beginning 
they  became  finally  to  own  1,400  head  and 
a  large  number  of  acres.  They  did  all 
their  own  range  work,  did  their  own 
cooking  for  a  time,  cut  timber,  drove  ox- 
teams,  and  skidded  logs. 

One  winter,  when  times  were  especially 
hard,  Amnions  skidded  .5,000  ties  to  a  rail- 
road then  building  and  never  had  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  overshoes.  When  the  herd  of 
cattle  numbered  from  1,200  to  1,400  head. 
Amnions  was  so  familiar  with  its  care  that 
he  knew  every  one  individually. 

The  partnership  was  finally  dissolved. 
Amnions  to-day  owns  a  quarter  interest 
in  a  ranch  of  4,500  acres  in  Middle  Park. 
Colo.  The  development  of  the  ranch  is  in 
iis  infancy. 

(Jovernor  Amnions  has  never  been  a 
money-maker.  To-day  he  is  not  even 
moderately  well-to-do.  The  executive 
mansion  which  in  Colorado  is  the  resi- 
dence which  happens  to  be  rented  by  the 
chief  executive  is  a  modest  home  on  a 
modest  street,  such  as  might  be  occupied 
by  a  fairly  prosperous  merchant.  The 
Governor's  family  live  in  the  utmosl 
simplicity  and  are  democratic  to  the 
extreme. 

Governor  Ammons's  popularity  in  Colo- 
rado lies  largely  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  not  only  because  of 
the  things  he  has  accomplished,  but  on 
account  of  the  universal  belief  by  friends 
and  enemies  alike  in  his  honesty,  integrity, 
and  honor. 

They  know,  for  instance,  that  he  or- 
ganized and  is  the  father  of  the  Denver 
Stock  Show  Association,  which  owns  to- 
day permanent  buildings  valued  at  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars.  In  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence  he  has  been  its  only 
president,  and  to-day  there  is  but  one  larger 
association  of  its  sort  in  the  United  States. 

Five  years  ago  ( 'olorado  had  a  struggling 
agricultural  college  whose  students  num- 
bered less  than  200.  Amnions  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  its  board  of  directors,  and 
through  his  efforts  it  is  now  one  of  the 
great  agricultural  colleges  of  the  nation, 
with  a  studentship  of  more  than  1.000. 
\<>  man  in  the  State  has  been  so  influen- 
tial in  the  building  of  country  schools. 
At  one  time  he  was  an  active  member  of 
three   educational    boards.      He   was  one 

of    the    organizers    of    the     National     live 

GREAT  BEAK  SPUING  WATER 

50c  per  case  of «;  class  stoppered  bottles 
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Stuck    Association;   ho   was   for   some    time 

president  of  the  Stale  Cattle  Association, 

and  lias  been  president  of  many  agri- 
cultural institutes,  cattle-breeding  clubs, 
and  country-welfare  societies. 

It  lias  been  twelve  years  since  lie  lias 
been    able    to    read    because    of    Ins    failing 

eyesight. 

'This  is  something  of  a  story  of  (lie  man 
who  to-day  faces  a  great  industrial  crisis 
and  who  never  had  ;i  personal  acquaintance 
with  either  the  coal  operators  or  the  men 

who  control    the   United    Mine  Workers  of 

America  until  his  advent  as  Governor  of 

Colorado,  and  since  that  time  has  had 
only  the  most  casual  relationship  with 
them;  a  man  whose  lii'e's  labor  has  been 
in  the  environment  and  habitat  of  those 
who  are  struggling  Cor  a  fair  living 
compensation. 

"I  believe  in  the  laws  of  our  State," 
he  said.  "I  believe  they  are  quite  as 
good  laws  as  those  which  have  been  en- 
acted by  other  States  of  the  Union.  1 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  enforce  them, 
so  far  as  my  power  goes,  without  prejudice. 
Those  laws  provide  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  for  the  equality  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  right  of  every 
man  to  seek  and,  if  possible,  obtain  em- 
ployment, and  on  these  laws  1  will  rest  my 
case  with  the  people  of  this  State  and 
this  country." 

DR.    LANGLEY,    DISCOVERER    OF 
THE    AIR 

CROWDED  by  the  big  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  the  accounts  of  the  trial 
of  the  Langley  aerodrome  by  Glenn 
Curtiss  on  May  28  have  been  sadly  ab- 
breviated in  the  newspapers.  Some  doubt 
its  success  or  importance,  but  others 
believe  that  the  experiment  at  Hammonds- 
port  firmly  and  finally  establishes  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley  as  the  inventor  of  the 
first  successful  heavier-than-air  machine. 
His  machine,  known  heretofore  as  Lang- 
ley''s  Folly,  according  to  reports  has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  grandparent  of  all  aero- 
planes, by  flying  for  ten  minutes  over 
the  waters  of  Lake  Keuka.  In  aero- 
nautics it  was  a  flight  of  moment,  and  the 
crowd  that  lined  the  shore  and  saw  the  old 
machine,  resurrected  from  its  tomb  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  rehabilitated, 
soar  forth  in  all  its  clumsy  bulk  and  actually 
fly,  smoothly  and  safely,  across  the  lake, 
were  justified  in  paying  the  tribute  of  a 
cheer  to  the  sturdy  aircraft  and  the 
genius  of  its  inventor.  The  last  time  that 
Langley' s  Folly  flew  there  were  no  cheers, 
but  only  laughter.  It  was  on  the  Potomac 
River  in  1903,  and  on  that  occasion, 
guided  by  Langley's  assistant,  Professor 
Manly,  the  machine  behaved  far  more  like 
an  ill-natured  turtle  longing  for  its  favorite 
element  than  like  the  bird  it  was  supposed 
to  resemble.  The  trouble  was  that 
Langley,  through  a  closer  knowledge  of 
science  than  observation  of  nature,  de- 
cided that  his  machine  must  be  thrown 
into  the  air  by  springs,  regarding  a  rise 


One  of  the  fleet  of  Federals 
operated  by  Swift  &  Co. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Packing-Houses  and  Commission  Men 

find     in     Federals    their     cheapest,     most     efficient     delivery      system 


Probably  in  no  business  are  delivery 
problems  more  difficult  than  in  the  pack- 
ing of  meat  products.  Deliveries  must 
be  prompt, efficient  and  regular;  the  loads, 
as  a  rule,  are  heavy;  and  the  location  of 
customers  necessitates  driving  under  all 
sorts  of  road  conditions. 

It  is  also  true  that  hardly  any  other 
business  has  such  a  thorough  accounting 
system,  such  a  complete  knowledge  of 
delivery  cost. 

When,  therefore,  packing-houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  discarding  all 
other  forms  of  delivery  in  favor  of  Federal 
trucks,  it  speaks    volumes  for   the    effi- 


ciency and  economy  of  Federalized 
transportation. 

Federal  trucks,  to  any  packer,  will 
mean  not  only  considerably  smaller  in- 
vestment in  delivery  equipment,  but  a 
very  much  smaller  operating  cost. 

We  are  prepared  to  prove  this  to  your 
satisfaction  by  the  experience  of  many 
other  concerns  in  your  line;  and  shall  be 
very  glad,  in  addition,  to  go  into  your 
own  delivery  problems  in  detail. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  applying 
especially  to  packing-house  and  com- 
mission delivery. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  108  Leavitt  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Dad  Tells  This: 

"Saturday  we  weremired-downonthelower  road.    If  Brown 
hadn't  happened  along  with  an  Autowline  in  his  car,  and  pulled 
us  out   we'd  be  there  yet.    I  carry  an  Autowline  myself,  now. 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE 

"The  Little  Steel  nope  wilutlie  Big:  Pull" 

has  taken  the  bugaboo  ont  of  mud,  sand,  hills,  sulky  motors     all 
road  trouble.    About  26  feet  of  K-inch  Yellow  Strand  wire  rope 
with  special  hooks  and  manila  slings  for  attaching;  light,  flex- 
ible  easily  stowed  under  a  cushion,  quickly  attached  with- 
out danger  to  paint.  All  supply  dealers.  Price,  east  of  Rocky 
Mountains,  $3.96.    Also  made  in  larger  and  heavier  size  for    J^^BASLINE:.! 
comomercial  trucks 

FREE 


Illustrated  circular  giving  all 
needed  Autowline  information. 

BRODERICK    &    BASCOM    ROPE    CO., 

823  N.  Second  St.,  St.  louis.Mo.    New  York  Office,  76  H.  WarrenSi 
Manufacturers  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope. 
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CHAMPION 

X 


Every 


is  Equipped  at  the  Factory  with 

ChampionSparkPlugs 


The  makers  of  the  Ford  and  Over- 
land, like  the  makers  of  the  Studebaker, 
Met/.,  Maxwell,  and  the  48  other 
most  prominent  cars,  chose  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plugs  for  standard  factory 
equipment. 

They  wanted  the  best  spark  plug 
because  they  wanted  to  send  their 
cars  out  at  highest  efficiency.      They 

CHAMPION  SPARK 


tried    and    tested    every    spark     plug 
produced.       They    all    selected 
Champions." 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
for  every  automobile,  motor  truck, 
motorcycle,  cycle  car,  motor  boat, 
aeroplane  and  stationary  motor.  Ask 
your  dealer  which  Champion  to  get 
for  yours. 

PLUG  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Spark  Plug*  in  the  World 
R.  A.  STRANAHAN,   President  F.  D.  STRANAHAN,  Treasurer 

311  Avondale  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


METAL-to-metsl 
contact  in  bearings 
is  what  eventually  sends 
the  finest  ears  to  the  scrap 
heap, 

DIXON'S 

Graphite 
Lubricants 

absolutely  prevent  wear 
in  bearings.  They  cost 
more  than  plain  grease, 
but  their  eost  is  a  trifle 
compared     with     repairs. 

Kqually  good  for  motor 
boats. 

Write  fur  lubricating  Chart. 
THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Eitabllibud  In  1827 


FORD  OWNERS 

Get  Acquainted^,  j 
With ^&ur  Magneto! 


A  weak  magneto 
may  be  the  cause 
of  engine  trou- 
bles which  you 
now  lay  toother 
causes.    A 


HqyC 


Magnetometer 

shows  continuously  just  what  your  magneto  is 
doin^;  warns  you  when  it  is  getting  too  weak, 
and  indicates  its  condition  so  that  you  may 
keep  it  right  in  shape  to  give  that  smart, snai 
spark  necessary  for  a  lively  motor,  The  saving 
in  gasoline,  due  to  ed  combustion  with 
your  magneto  working  efficiently,  will  soon  pay 
tor  the  magnetometer,  which  costs  only  $4.00. 
()ui    free  booklet  H  Will  lie  mailed  to  any  Ford 

owner  interested.  I!  you  cannot  buy  a  lloyt  at 
your  garage  or  hardware  dealer's,  write  to  us. 

Hoyt  Elec.  Instrument  Works 
Penacook,  IM.H. 


from    the   earth   as   impossible.     Had   be 

D  so  much  as  noticed  a  tat   hen  tly  over 

a  barn-yard  fence  be  must  have  seen  that 
the  latter  method  was  practicable  enough. 
To  fi\  as  lie  proposed,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  not  only  to  copy  but  improve 
upon  the  flighl  of  a  l>ird.     The  Providence 

Journal  refers  briefly  to  Lantrlev's  awk- 
ward attempts  at  flying: 

As   Langley    and    Manly   declared  at    the 

time,  the  only  trouble  was  the  launching. 
Professor     Manly,     daringly     attempting 

Might,  used  the  method  the  pioneers  al- 
ways resorted  to.  They  would  jump  from 
an  elevated  station.  So  long  as  it  was 
doubtful  if  they  could  sustain  themselves 
in  the  air,  how  could  they  hope  to  rise 
from  the  ground?  That  suggested  lifting 
yourself  by  your  boot-strap 

So,  like  Darius  (Ireen,  the  hold  Manly 
essayed  to  soar  from  the  roof  of  a  house- 
boat, with  the  Potomac  River  to  catch 
him  and  a  fleet  of  small  craft  handy  to 
pull  him  out.     And  like  D.  Green  it  was 

Jimminy!  what  a  jump! 

Flutfrin'  an'  flound'rin'.  all'n  a  lumpl 

Congress  withheld  further  appropria- 
tions for  any  such  fool  experiments.  The 
tact  was  disregarded  that  large  models 
had  made  a  convincing  showing  before 
the  man-carrying  machine  was  constructed. 
Dr.  Langley  was  confident  that  he  had 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  me- 
chanical flight.  And  he  had.  But  it  was 
useless,  at  that  time,  to  try  to  explain 
that  the  thing  catapulted  from  the  house- 
boat had  not  had  a  fair  chance  to  show 
what  it  could  do. 

In  the  first  trial  the  front  wings  had 
caught  in  the  launching -gear,  causing 
the  machine  to  be  jerked  straight  over  the 
edge  of  the  roof  into  the  Potomac.  At 
the  second  attempt,  it  was  toppled  over 
backward  by  the  catching  of  the  rear 
wings 

Considering  that  aeronautical  science, 
since  it  developed  to  practical  account, 
has  not  failed  to  make  profound  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  contributions  of 
Langley,  whether  the  old  machine  could 
fly  or  not  would  signify  little.  It  must 
lie  a  great  satisfaction,  nevertheless,  to 
everybody  concerned  to  have  it  proved. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  whatsoever  that, 
before  others  took  up  the  task  which 
Langley  was  unfortunately  compelled  to 
relinquish,  a  successful  heavier-than-air 
machine  was  in  existence. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  Langley' a  Fully  is  that  so 
slight  a  defect  as  the  mode  of  launching 
was  not  discovered  and  remedied  at  once. 
The  New  York  Press  sa\  s : 

With  it  all,  one  question  naturally 
comes  to  mind:  In  all  the  years  while 
Langley'a  FoUy  stood  in  the  museum  at 
Washington,  after  being  fished   up  from 

the  bottom  of  the  Potomac,  how  many 
men  were  there  that  knew  w  h\  it  did  not 
By?    The   plans  and   the   machine   were 

open  to  aviators  and  inventors.  Were 
there  not.  years  aj,r<>      even  before  Langley 

died     some  aviators  or  inventors  that-coula 

have  told  Langlej    the  fault   lay  only  in  the 

springs? 

If  not,   however,   it    is  not   difficult    to 
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understand  the  reason.  Things  buried  in 
museums  are  rarely  paid  the  compliment 
of  intelligent  investigation.  They  :tn< 
regarded  as  defunct  and  bloodless  curiosi- 
ties, and  are  smiled  at,  mused  over  briefly, 
and  passed  by.  In  his  own  time  the  pres- 
sure of  ridicule  was  so  great  that  Langley 
worked  alone  and  had  neither  the  spur  of 
encouragement  nor  the  clarifying  draft  of 
intelligent  criticism  to  aid  him  in  seeing 
his  error.  His  blunder,  like  many  another 
small  and  large,  lay  in  the  details  that 
were  taken  for  granted,  and  such  an  error 
is  always  the  most  difficult  to  detect. 
Except  for  this  little  matter  of  launching, 
Langley  had  solved  practically  all  the 
problems  that  have  confronted  experiment- 
ers in  aviation.  The  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker Press  enumerates  the  principles 
discovered  by  Langley,  which  he  fought 
for,  and  which  have  all  subsequently  been 
established  by  his  successors: 

Dr.  Langley  and  his  assistant,  Charles 
M.  Manly,  by  designing  and  constructing 
a  suitable  motor,  surmounted  the  last 
formidable,  the  hardest,  the  centuries- 
old  obstacle  in  the  development  of  an 
aeroplane  adapted  to  human  flight.  This 
was  a  gasoline-engine  of  52  horse-power, 
weighing  200  pounds  and  competent  to 
run  for  many  hours  under  full  load. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Langley  and  his  assistant 
had  provided  for  both  inherent  stability 
and  effective  manipulation  of  the  machine 
in  flight.  The  pilot  could  control  the 
poise  and  course  by  several  devices.  He 
could  shift  his  weight  some  feet  in  either 
direction.  He  could  elevate  and  depress 
the  rear  double  rudder,  which  when  un- 
touched insured  steady  longitudinal  poise 
on  the  principle  introduced  by  Penaud. 
He  could  steer  to  right  and  left  by  turning 
about  its  vertical  axis  a  wind-vane  rudder 
below  and  rearward  of  the  boat.  The 
wings  were  set  at  a  dihedral  angle;  the 
lines  of  lift,  propeller  thrust,  and  forward 
resistance  passed  through  the  centroid, 
or  near  it,  thus  providing  for  projectile 
and  gravitational  stability. 

As  early  as  1896,  Dr.  Langley  had 
proved,  to]  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  the  riddle  of  the  air  was  solved.  For 
some  years  his  whole  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  flying,  and  in 
that  year  a  tiny  model,  heavier  than  air, 
but  incapable  of  holding  a  man,  was  the 
culmination  of  his  investigations  and  ex- 
periments. The  Grand  Rapids  Press  men- 
tions these  flights: 

In  1896  his  aerodrome  twice  sustained 
itself  in  air  for  nearly  two  minutes,  cover- 
ing half  a  mile  on  each  trip,  and  settling 
gently  into  the  water,  when  the  engine 
stopt  for  want  of  fuel  and  water.  As  this 
miniature  aeroplane  weighed  only  thirty 
pounds,  it  could  carry  only  enough  fuel  to 
run  its  engine  a  minute  and  a  half;  but  it 
was  a  full-fledged  aeroplane  in  design. 
For  the  next  seven  years  he  devoted  his 
spare  moments  to  building  a  machine 
large  enough  to  carry  a  man.  Repeated 
accidents  in  launching  the  craft  exhausted 
all    available   funds,    the    public   laughter 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM"  CUP^TIRES 

SKIDDING    on    slippery    pavements— the    greatest    single    cause    of 
Automobile  accidents — would  be  unknown. 

V.  C.  tires  have  been  guaranteed  for  many  years  not  to  skid  on 

wet   or  greasy   pavements,    else    returnable   at  purchase   price. 

Never  a  claim  from  a  user. 
Tire  trouble  and    expense  —  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles— would  be  so  normal  and  nominal  as  to  constitute  the  least  of  all 
automobile  service  complaints. 

V.  C.  tires  are  guaranteed  for  a  low  minimum  of  4,500  actual 

miles   and   maintain    an    average   nearer   twice   that   distance. 
The  oiled  road  would  be  a  complete  comfort— not  to  be  avoided,  but  enjoyed. 

V.    C.   tires  are   guaranteed   absolutely    immune   to    the    rubber 

destroying  effects  of  oil. 
Every  year  adds  enormously  to  the  number  of  those  who  know  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  as  the  ONLY  tires  for  utmost  safety  and  service, 
already   broken    previous  yearly    records. 
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SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

New  York        Boston        Los  Angeles         Minneapolis         Chicago 

Pittsburgh        Detroit        Omaha        Cleveland        San  Francisco       St.  Paul 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Seattle  Dallas  Atlanta 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  I).,  Associate  Editor  ot  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
I'  ifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth,75c  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk &WagnaIls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25cents;flexibleleather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


100 


ggSHai&na  Seconds  $  1 90 

From: Factory  Direct  To  You  By  Ex.  Or  Parcel  Post  JL  ~~ 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba— leaves  that  are  too  short 
to  roll  into  our  15c  cigars.  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke 
looks.  Customers  call  them  Diamonds  in  the  Rough.  All  iM  inches  long,  some  even  longer.  Only 
100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted"  price.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least 
double  value.    Mention  strength  when  ordering.    Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 


EDWIN  CIGAR CO.,lKC.~  Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  in  the  World  . 
DEPT.No.17.2338-2342   THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  f~ 
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Save  Time,  Tires 
and  Hard  Work  \ 
with  a 

DEWEY 

POWER 

TIRE 

PUMP 

Your  motor  can 
do  a  better  job  of 
tire  pumping  than 
you  can.  Let  it 
doit.  Cut  out  the 
back  -  breaking 
misery  of  hand 
pumping  on 
these  hot  days. 

You  will  save  money  by 
keeping  your  tires   prop- 
i  rly  inflated  at  all  times. 
Their  guarantee  demands 
it,  and  their  long- 
er service  will  pay 
for    the     Dewey 
over  and  over. 

It  pumps  chem- 
ically   pure    air 
only,    which    is    not    drawn 
through  the  motor.    It  can't 
/  oil   into  your  inner  tubes  be- 
cause the  Dewey  is  never  oiled. 

It  Quickly  Pays  For 
The  $10  It  Costs 

"-old  complete — ready  to  attach  to 
any  motor  at  a  spark  plug  opening. 

Has  high  grade  Pressure  Gauge 
and  12  ft.  of  specially  woven,  fabric- 
protected  Hose,  which  has  stood 
1,000  lbs.  test.  Is  equipped  with 
self-opening  connections  for 
all  tires.  Fully  guaranteed, 
only 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  a 
Dewey.  Call  up  your  dealer  today. 
If  he  is  not  yet  supplied,  we  will  de- 
liver to  any  I".  S.  point  for  $10. 

The   Dewey-Anderson  Mfg.  Co. 

464  Woodruff  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


■a  witn 

$10 


lover  Langley's  Folly  kept  Congress  from 
financing:  further  efforts,  and  experiments 
were   abandoned    without    the   completed 

I  machine  ever   having  been   free  in   the  air. 

|  Bui  Langle\  to  the  day  of  his  death  pro- 
tested thai  the  principle  was  correal  and 
thai  the  machine  would  fly.  Curtiss  ha- 
now  demonstrated  that    l.angley  was  right. 

A  short  account  of  Mr.  Curtiss's  flight, 
taken  from  the  New  York  American,  re- 
lates how  this  was  accomplished: 

Guided   by  the    master-hand    of  Glenn 

II.  Curtiss.  the  clumsy,  ungraceful  mass 
of  steel  and  cam  as.  to  which  Prof.  Samuel 
P.  Langley  gave  liis  money,  his  genius,  and 
finally  his  life,  soared  above  Lake  Keuka 
this  afternoon  in  a  ten-minute  flight, 
proving  the  dream  of  its  inventor. 

Resurrected  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, where  it  has  lain  for  over  a 
decade,  an  object  of  ridicule  and  sneers, 
the  first  practical  heavier-than-air  flying 
craft  the  world  ever  saw  demonstrated  its 
worth  convincingly.  It  needed  only  the 
power  of  a  modern  motor  and  the  skill  of 
a  modern  birdman.  Thus  equipped,  its 
success  was  a  matter  of  little  difficulty. 

Transported  to  Hammondsport  two 
weeks  ago  by  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  queer-looking  craft  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  thorough  overhauling  at  the 
hands  of  the  Curtiss  experts.  Nothing  was 
added  to  its  original  equipment;  nothing 
was  taken  away.  Except  for  new  canvas 
and  new  wires  in  place  of  those  which 
rotted  away,  the  machine  was  just  as  it  was 
when  it  dropl  into  the  Potomac  eleven 
years  ago 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott  and  Dr.  Albert 
P.  Zahm,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
watched  the  trial.  All  Keuka  County  was 
gathered  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  when 
(lie  ancient,  machine  was  wheeled  out  in 
front  of  the  hangars  and  Curtiss  took  his 
seat  at  the  wheel. 

Without  (he  slightest  hesitation  of 
movement,  the  air-ship  lumbered  across 
the  starting-ground.  As  Curtiss  tilted 
the  elevating  planes,  if  swept  upward, 
higher  and  higher,  until  it  was  far  above 
the  tree-tops. 

For  fen  minutes,  while  the  crowd 
cheered  madly,  Curtiss  sailed  hack  and 
forth  over  the  water.  When  he  landed, 
the  machine  took  the  ground  without  a  jar. 

Explicit  tho  this  account  is,  there  has 
lately  been  some  doubt  exprest  as  to  the 
actual  value  of  this  trial  of  the  old  aero- 
plane. According  to  one  dispatch,  not 
only  the  first  at  tempi  by  Curtiss,  bu1  two 
succeeding  ones  as  well,  pro\  ed  futile,  and 
the  most  that  the  plane  did  was  f<>  hop 
along  the  water.  Tho  New  York  Tribune 
sa\  s: 

If  is  undoubtedly  true  thai  Glenn  ll. 
( 'urtiss succeeded  in  raising  the  old  machine 
from  the  lake,  bill  the  performance  cer- 
tainly could  not  lie  considered  a  l>ona-lide 
flight  in  that  the  machine  did  not  rise 
more  lhan  two  feel  ami  was  unable  to 
remain  in  the  air.  ('urtiss  has  continued 
his  experiments  and  attributes  the  failure 
of  the  machine  to  fly  to  the  facl  that  more 
weight  was  carried  lhan  Langley  had  in- 
tended   and    that    the   old    motor    built    by 

( Iharlee  M.  Manly  did  not  deli>  er  sufficient 
power. 


Sound 

Teeth 

Win! 

The  teeth  that  flash 
across  the  finish  line 
first  in  any  race — the 
teeth  that  clench  in 
the  crisis  of  an  ath- 
letic contest  — 
are  sound  teeth, 
the  teeth  that 
are  kept  sound 
by  Pebeco. 

They  have  to 
be  kept  sound 
in  order  that 
the  digestion 
shall  be  good 
and  the  body 
strong. 

Athletes  use 

peeeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

It  is  the  only  way  they  can  be  sure  of  protect- 
ing their  teeth  against  "acid-mouth,"  the  cause 
of  nearly  all  tooth-decay. 

Pebeco  also  removes  bad  tastes  and  odors — 
produces  the  mouth  and  teeth  cleanliness  that 
means  health. 

Send  for  Free  Ten-Day  Trial 
Tube   and    Acid  Test    Papers 

The  test  papers  will  show  you  whether  you 
have  "acid-mouth."  If  you  have,  Pebeco  is 
a  necessity. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories 
of  P.  Beiendorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
and  is  sold  everywhere  in  extra-large  size  tubes. 
As  only  one-third  of  a  brushful  ii  used  at  a 
time,  Pebeco  saves  money  as  well  as  teeth. 

For  free  trial  tube  and  test  papers  address 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemists 
107  William  Street,  New  York 

Producers  cf  hthn  if  FinVs  Riverit   Talcum 
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THE  VICTORIA  CROSS     Its  Heroes  and 

Their  Valor 

By  D  .  H  .  PARRY 

S22  of  those  medals  have  been  thus  far 
awarded,  and  each  has  been  won  under  cir- 
cumstances   l>f    tlw    oVnllu'St    ]«'lils    to    its 

owner,  a  stirring  and  terrible  rom  tnce  hang- 
ing around  them  all.  Thecntin  of  the 

Vit  ton. 1 1  toss,  and  tin-  .-tour, . .t  those  who 
have  won  it .  an-  here  told.  Big  thick  i  zmo 
volume,  illustrated, $1.75  net;  by  mail, $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Curtiss  still  believes  thai  he  can  fly 
the  plane  and  has  spent  much  time  in 
tuning  up  the  motor  and  changing  the 
pilch  of  the  propellers.  He  made  two 
attempts  to-day  to  fly  it,  but  the  best  he 
could  do  was  hardy  to  raise  the  pontoons 
from  the  water. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  hero  in  the  capacity  of 
official  observer  of  tho  proceedings,  The 
Curtiss  Company  gave  out  nothing  except 
what  actually  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
first  trial,  but  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
agencies  through  which  the  news  was  dis- 
tributed sent  it  out  in  such  form  as  to 
cause  exaggeration  in  the  publication  by 
newspapers. 


A  MOVIE  HUNT  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH 

T)ERHAPS  the  most  interesting  motion- 
-*-  picture  dramas  are  those  whose 
scene  is  set  by  Nature  herself  and  the 
actors,  posing  without  rehearsal,  play  out 
the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  their  ex- 
istence as  creatures  of  the  wilds.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  Paul  Rainey  hunting- 
pictures,  shown  in  nearly  every  city  and 
town  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  last 
three  years,  have  undoubtedly  realized 
their  superior  thrill  over  any  "tame" 
drama  that  has  ever  been  staged  for  the 
screen.  There  is  soon  to  be  a  second 
Paul  Rainey,  so  we  learn  from  The  Movie 
Pictorial,  in  the  person  of  Capt.  F.  E. 
Kleinschmidt,  a  noted  big-game  hunter  and 
naturalist,  who  has  lately  invaded  the 
arctic  circle  with  a  motion  camera,  and 
who  in  this  magazine  tells  some  of  his 
experiences  in  the  wild  life  "north  of 
sixty-three."  In  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  the 
first  stop,  the  party  made  many  futile 
attempts  to  photograph  his  Excellency 
the  Eagle;  always  the  keen  eyes  won  out 
against  the  lens;  there  would  be  a  hoarse 
scream,  and  Uncle  Sam's  favorite  bird 
would  dart  like  a  rocket  into  the  heavens. 
Persistence  was  finally  victor,  however, 
and  the  noiseless  camera-gunner  was  at  last 
able  to  surprize  one  of  the  birds  busy 
devouring  an  immense  salmon.  His  scream 
of  wrath  when  he  finally  discovered  the 
trick  availed  him  nothing;  an  everlasting 
record  of  his  greed  has  been  secured,  and 
will  doubtless  be  revealed  in  time  to  mil- 
lions of  laughing  onlookers.  The  cinema  is 
no  respecter  of  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  birds. 
The  party  next  turned  to  the  pastimo 
of  stalking  moose.  Captain  Kleinschmidt 
writes: 

Beneath  a  leaden  sky  we  descended  a 
steep  hill  and  pierced  far  into  the  fir 
growths  of  a  wide  valley,  where  we  en- 
countered a  snow-?torm.  An  icy  north 
wind  drove  the  stinging  white  flakes  before 
it  the  better  part  of  one  day.  The  guides 
looked  optimistic,  however.  Pictures  were 
certain — for  the  white  layer  that  covered 
the  earth  would  reveal  the  track  of  every 
passer-by— man  or  animal. 

Each  spring  the  caribou  migrate  from 
southwestern  Alaska  to  the  northern 
barren   lands,    usually   in   three    herds   of 
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"John,  I've  told  you  again  and  again  to  try  those  Lee 
Puncture-Proof  Pneumatics.  Now  you're  punctured 
again — and  we'll  miss  our  engagement." 

If  a  good  friend  advised 
you  often  enough  to  try 

k     PUNCTURE- 

>  PPOOF  orbma^E¥ 


Pneumatic 

you'd  try  them  and   save  yourself  time,   bother 
and  money. 

Yet  your  friend  would  only  recommend  the 
tires — he  would  not  guarantee  them. 

We  do  guarantee  them.  Every  Lee  Puncture- 
Proof  Pneumatic  Tire  is  sold  with  absolute 
assurance  of 

No  Punctures — or  Money  Back 

Lee  Puncture-Proof  Pneumatics  must  give  this  extra 
service. 

The  guarantee,  the  unique  construction  that  makes  it 
possible,  the  experience  of  users,  all  are  told  in  our 
Pamphlet  "h" ,  free  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

LEE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 

Lee    Tires,    Lee   Puncture-Proof    Pneumatic    Tires,    Lee 
"Zig-Zag"   Non-Skids,  and  Lee   Velvet  Tubes  are  sold 
in  every  leading  city.     Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in  your 
'phone  book. 


"Smile  at  Miles" 

—  defy  punctures.  Here 
is  "the  tire  that  put  the 
sure  in  pleasure. " 

Note  the  construction. 
Not  a  troublesome  outer 
cover  to  be  attached— not 
an  inner  case  to  cause  fric- 
tion and  heating.  Not  a 
leather-and-mass-of  -hard- 
ware construction;  but  a 
pneumatic  tire  of  the 
exclusive  Lee  process 
"Vanadium"  Rubber- 
now  used  in  all  Lee  Tire 
products. 

3200  steel  discs  imbedded 
within  the  tread,  in  overlap- 
ping layers,  with  fabric  be- 
tween to  prevent  friction  and 
heating.  No  nail  can  enter — 
no  delays  by  punctures — no 
expensive  replacement  of 
inner  tubes. 


Smile  at  Miles 


Head! 

See  Clearly 

Into  Blinding 

Headlights 

This  new  goggle  has  lenses  of  two  color  glass,  light  and 
dark  amber.  Natural  vision  is  thru  the  lower,  light 
colored  part.  When  a  blinding  headlight  isencountered 
at  night,  simply  tip  head  slightly  to  see  with  perfect 
clearness  thru  the  upper  darker  portions.    The 

AiuNIGHT&PAYGotfie 

is  just  as  perfect  a  goggle  for  day  driving,  as  dark  sections  effec- 
tively shade  eyes  from  glare.  Has  all  tho  either  advantages  that 
have  already  sold  over  100.000  ALBEX  FOLDING  GOGGLES. 

1st:    Perfect  Fit,  assured  hy  soft  silk  bridge. 

Snd:  Dust  Protection.    No  space  between  face  and  goggle. 

3rd:    Ample  Ventilation  through  perforated  leather  sides 

4th:   Perfect  Comfort.   Flexible  cabletemples  cannot  bind. 

5th:   Economical  at  $2.50  because  of  their  greater  lasting 
qualities. 
Goggles  are  a  necessity,  of  course,  and  it  costs  no  more  to  get 
this  big  extra  nightdrivingfeature. 
From  your  dealer  or  thru  us  in  a 
neat   compact    leather    cast       See 
this  goggle  or  order  now. 

T.  A.WILLSON&CO.,  Inc. 
216  Washington  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

6,000.000  Pairs  speclarlcs 
and  eye  glasses  a  year. 
Mfrs.  of  nationally  known 
Albex  Folding  Goggle. 


COLORADO 

Is  Just  Around  the  Corner 


Colorado  with  its  big  Rocky  Mountains, 
beautiful  canyons,  beautiful,  body-building, 
memory-painting,  healthy,  glorious  scenes  is 
only  one  night  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  and 
two  nights  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
the  cost  is  less  than  that  of  a  vacation  in  the 
average  suburb. 

Make  this  your  Colorado  summer,  take  a 
real  rest,  spend  a  wonderful  and  economical 
vacation,  and  take  the  whole  family  with  you. 
Go  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines'  "Rocky  Moun- 
tain Limited,"  the  finest  train  between 
Chicagoand  Colorado.  Modern  all-steel  equip- 
ment, splendid  roadbed,  superb  dining-car 
service. 

We  maintain  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  impor- 
tant cities.  Our  representatives  are  travel  ex- 
perts, who]will  help  you  plana  wonderful  and 
an  economical  vacation,  give  you  full  informa- 
tion about  hotels,  camps,  ranches,  boarding 
places,  and  look  after  every  detail  of  your  trip. 

Write  today  to  L.  M.  Allen,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  721,  LaSalle  Street  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Low  fares  June  1  to  September  30. 
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There  Are  4  Type*  of 

KROEHLER 

Bed  Davenports 

One     of    Them    Should 
Be    In     Your    Home 


KROEHLER 
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— —  One    of    these    Trade    Marks 

=  Stamped    on   the    Me'al 

—  Frame  of  Every  Bed 

=  Find  It  Before  You  Bay 


A  Handsome  Parlor  Davenport  By  Day—  g 
A  Full  Size,  Roomy,  Comfortable  Bed  At  Night  j 

Whether  your  home  is  large  or  small  a  Kroehler  Bed  Davenport  j|| 

will  be  a  great  convenience.     It  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a  handsome  = 

parlor  davenport.    At  night  it  aervei  aa  i  regular  or  exl  re  bed.  ^ 

A  Ki'ntle  pull  on  a  strap  at  the  back  of  the  sc.it  unfolds  a  full  size  bed.  = 

li  tin  y.    Separate,  removable,  felted  cotton  mi  You   don't  == 

sleep  on  the  upholstering.      Room  for  bedding 
when  closed.    Simple,  sanitary,  indestructible. 

Saves  Space  and  Furniture  Expense 
Makes  One  Room 
Seem   Like    Two 

Luxuriously     comfort- 
able  either   as    a    bed  or 
davenport.     Fully  guar- 
anteed.      Manufac- 
tured   In  the  four 
largest       furni-       ^H. 
ture   plants 
the    w  o  r  1 
Best  q  ualii 
for    the    lea 
money. 

Hundreds 

les. 


S  FOR  SALE  by  All  Re- 

=  liable  Furniture  Stores 

SE  Don't     accept    a    tubtti- 

=  tute.      If  y<mr  dealer  cannot 

=  supply  you,  tell  Aim  to  write 

1  KROEHLER 

=  Naperville.  111.       Kankakee.  111. 

=  Binuhamton.  N.  T. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


KBESTLIGH? 
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oaa  styles— carry  a  brilliant  illumination 
lM"  into  homes  that  have  had  to  struggle 
along  on  oil.  gas  or  candles.  Brighter  than 
acetylene  or  electricity  and  costs  only  two 
cents  a  week.  Agents  write  to-day. 
lilh  BKST  I  II. II  I  CO. 
92  Bast  Stb  St.,  Canton,  o. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


)'  Save  $25  to  $50  on  manufacturers'  prices. 
Buy  our  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters. 
N-earest-to-uew  on  the  market  Have 
trademark  and  guarantee  \\\i0  now  m&- 
chines.  Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  biffhl; 
polished,  and  perfect  in  appearance.  Sat- 
isfaction  pn.ir.inti'cd.  We  aretho  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  concern  in  the  world. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities.  Write  fur  catalog  of  standard  makes 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MERCHANTS! 

Stop  the  Leaks 


One 

Machine 

That  Takes 

the 

Place  of 

Two 

An  81  Key 
Adding  Machine 
and  42  Key 
Typewriter 
Com- 
bined 


in 
one 


3. 


Automatically  adds  vertical  col- 
umns, all  totals  being  printed  by 
the  machine,  not  by  the  operator. 

Cross  adds  as  many  columns  of 
figures  as  the  sheet  will  hold  and 
automatically  prints  totals  at  right 
hand  of  each  line  of  figures. 

Automatically  takes  care  of  all 
zeros. 
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Mechanism 

With  it  you  can  also  do 
everything  that  is  possible 
with  the  most  improved  type- 
writer. 


from    eight     to    fifteen    thousand    heat 
Next    morning   one   of    these    herds    wa 

sighted  making  for  a  divide  at  a  long 
swift  trot,  a  tossing  sea  of  antlers,  led  by 
an  old  bull  who  set  the  pace.  With  a 
thousand-mile  journey  still    before  them, 

they  hardly  noticed  the  merry  clicking  cf 
our  camera  as  it  recorded  the  passage. 
Past  us  and  far  down  the  valley  they  fled. 
The  old.  battle-scarred  warriors  flanked 
the  herd,  kept  order,  and  appeared  rest- 
lessly on  the  alert  for  an  assault.  Behind 
them  they  left  a  hard-packed  trail  and  a 
good  many  yards  of  invaluable  film. 

One  thing  leads  to  another,  in  camera-i 
hunting  as  in  other  pursuits.  The  captain 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  the  hunting  of 
bruin,  and  how  one  such  expedition  led  to  a 
"feature  story"  that  was  quite  unexpected : 

When  the  sun  had  found  a  thin  spot  in 
the  gray  sky  it  peeped  through,  whereupon 
the  bruin  family,  lured  by  the  warmth, 
proceeded  to  venture  forth.  One  of  our 
solemn-faced  guides  detected  a  monstrous 
brown  bear  against  a  snowbank  and 
pointed  it  out  to  me.  Despite  his  bulky 
body  and  shambling  gait,  cunning  and 
speed  are  included  in  the  repertory  of  this 
actor,  as  we  soon  discovered.  A  chase 
immediately  ensued;  the  big  bear  became 
excited  by  the  shouts  of  the  party  trying  lo 
corner  him,  and  dodged  about  the  hillocks 
and  bush  heaps  while  our  camera  man  came 
on  pell-mell,  puffing  and  blowing.  Hut 
the  Thespian  bruin  became  provoked.  He 
lingered  in  a  weed  tangle  a  few  minutes 
while  the  camera  clicked  a  few  shadow-  o£ 
him.  Then  he  turned  about  and  charged 
the  machine.  The  operator  had  met  peo- 
ple who  had  told  of  standing  calmly  and 
photographing  charging  lions  and  tiger-, 
but  he  suddenly  figured  lions  and  tigers 
weren't  in  a  class  with  brown  bears  and — 
somebody  ran  and  ran  hard.  A  very 
lucky  shot  from  my  rifle,  fired  not  an  in- 
stant too  soon,  brought  the  bear  down  and 
prevented  a  tragedy.  Five  more  bears 
died  for  similar  offenses  before  satisfactory 
pictures  were  obtained.  The  sixth  bear 
led  us  a  merry  chase  until  he  vanished 
into  a  pine  thicket  on  the  banks  of  a  lake. 
We  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously  through 
the  pines  and  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
real  wilderness  romance.  On  the  opposite 
shore  of  a  narrow  lagoon  a  bull  moose 
[  stood  and.  all  unconscious,  posed  a  moment 
!  for  the  camera,  then  plunged  into  the 
I  lively  pads  and  swam  directly  toward  the 
shore  where  wo  waited.  He  splashed  out 
on  the  beach,  shook  his  shaggy  body  and 
walked  straight  to  a  cow  moose  which  we 
had  not  seen.  He  had  apparently  come 
a-wooing,  this  young  monarch  of  the 
waste,  and  was  very  indignant  when  he 
discovered  us.  Scornfully  the  wild  hero 
tossed  his  proud  head,  and,  with  his  leading 
lady,  faded  swiftly  and  silenlly  into  the  fir 
growth. 

The  Bogoslov  Islands  were  the  next 
stopping-point  for  the  hunters,  and  here 
they  were  hospitably  received  l>\  Beveral 
thousand  members  of  the  seal  family. 
The  seals,  says  the  captain,  rather  enjoyed 
being  "snapt."  There  was  one  tine  picture 
posed    voluntarily   by  an  old  buck   seal, 

who  gathered    together  about    him   for   the 
benefit   of  the  filmers  his  whole  harem  and 
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numberless  puppies,  the  while  he  sang  to 
them  a  deep-sea  ditty  in  a  voice  whose 
timbre  resembled  that  of  an  army  mule. 
It  made  a  splendid  picture,  hut  the  besl 
was  yet  to  come.  On  a  neighboring  rock 
reclined  a  lonely  and  covetous  bachelor 
seal,  who,  stirred  by  the  raucous  rhythm 
of  the  sea-floor  saga,  was  roused  to  reck- 
lessness. He  plunged  down  into  the 
picture,  singling  out  a  particularly  slick 
and  slippery  lady  seal  as  the  choice  of  his 
heart.  The  lady  seemed  nothing  loath, 
but  the  patriarch  of  the  flock,  roused  to 
fury,  headed  her  back  and  then  charged 
the  invader.  A  furious  battle  ensued, 
terminating  in  favor  of  the  paterfamilias. 
Honor  was  vindicated,  and  one  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  whole  expedition  had  been 
secured.  Subsequent  adventures  were 
many  and  varied,  each  yielding  its  share 
of  interest  to  the  steadily  uncoiling  film. 
At  one  time  the  Captain's  vessel  was 
caught  in  a  storm,  disabled,  and  driven 
into  an  uncharted  northern  sea;  but  the 
result  was  a  series  of  superior  polar-bear 
pictures,  with  icebergs  as  stage  setting, 
that  well  repaid  them  for  their  mishap. 
As  often  as  not,  the  rifle  was  auxiliary  to 
the  camera,  both  as  a  necessary  precau- 
tion and  to  secure  valuable  specimens  after 
the  camera's  work  was  done;  as  in  the 
following  instance : 

For  days  we  hunted  the  wily  walrus  and 
tried  to  get  pictures,  but  in  vain.  When- 
ever our  ship  moved  toward  them  they 
slid  off  the  ice  and  left  nothing  but  bubbles, 
and  so  we  headed  north  and  followed  the 
floes.  At  length  I  put  the  Eskimo  crew 
on  the  ice  to  handle  the  dog  sleighs  and  we 
scouted  for  pictures  and  trophies.  A  few 
hours  after  the  start  three  huge  bulls  were 
sighted  at  the  edge  of  a  floe.  In  order 
to  get  near  enough  for  pictures  we  covered 
the  Eskimo  boat  with  white  sheets  and 
launched  it.  A  companion  and  myself, 
wrapt  in  white  sheets  and  with  our  rifles 
over  our  knees,  occupied  the  bow  seat, 
and  the  camera  operator  sat  in  the  stern. 
Two  Eskimo  paddlers  worked  the  boat 
noiselessly  around  the  edge  of  the  ice-floe. 
When  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  walrus 
two  of  them  started  to  fight.  They  jabbed 
and  tore  each  other  with  their  great  tusks, 
while  the  third  sprawled  contentedly  on 
the  ice.  At  length  one  of  them  fell  off  the 
floe,  and  the  fight  ended.  They  snorted, 
bellowed,  and  splashed  on  and  off  the  ice, 
fully  five  minutes  while  we  secured  prob- 
ably the  only  walrus  pictures  of  the  kind 
ever  taken.  When  an  animal  truce  was 
declared  the  bulls  stretched  out  on  the  ice 
again  in  silence. 

Then  we  advanced  cautiously,  the 
Eskimos  crouching  close  behind  our  white 
robes,  while  we  leveled  our  express  rifles. 
The  silence  seemed  intense  while  we 
aimed;  not  a  ripple  wrinkled  the  face  of  the 
sea;  the  seals  had  ceased  their  bawling; 
not  even  a  bird  wheeled  in  the  haze;  no 
one  in  the  boat  seemed  to  breathe  as  we 
gazed  down  the  sights.  The  two  reports 
shivered  the  atmosphere  almost  simul- 
taneously and  echoed  like  spirit  -  voices 
across  the  floes. 
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HE  Ensignette  is  a  dainty  little  Cam- 
era which  easily  fits  the  vest  pocket. 
It's  always  at  hand  —  never  in  the 
way. 

The  tariff  has  permitted  us  to  reduce  the  price 
from  $7.50  to  $6.00. 

The  Ensignette  has  been  imitated  in  appear- 
ance, but  its  London  made  quality  and  reduced 
size  are  unique. 

It  takes  pictures  I%x2%,  which  enlarge  per- 
fectly and  cheaply  to  post  card  size. 

Any  make  of  films  of  this  size  may  be  used. 

At  the  new  price,  the  Ensignette  is 

A  Vacation  Necessity 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Ensign  models. 

The  Ensign  Folding  Reflex  (lighter  and  more 
compact)  and  the  Zeiss  Ensign  Cameras  are 
both  designed  for  the  most  critical  and  exacting. 

Ensign  Films  are  Non-Curlable  and  Double 
Instantaneous,  and  are  guaranteed  longer  be- 
cause they  are  made  better. 

Your  dealer  sells  Ensign  Cameras  and  Films. 
If  substitutes  are  offered,  write  us. 
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ANGLING   NIMRODS   OF  HAWAII 

DID  you  ever  shoot  B  fiflh  on  the  wing? 
No,  this  is  not  a  misprint:  it  merely 
refers  to  a  brand-new  sport,  that,  judging 
From  evidences  at  hand,  has  not  yet  spread 
beyond  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Those  who 
have  tried  it  claim  that  tarpon-fishing 
and  other  supposedly  thrilling  forms  of 
angling  are  dull  and  uninteresting  in  com- 
parison. How  is  a  fish  shot?  Well,  not 
with  a  water-pistol,  as  might  be  supposed. 
A  shot-gun  is  used,  and  the  sport  is  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  flying  -  fish,  which 
obligingly  leave  their  native  clement  long 
enough  to  pose  as  targets  for  the  man  be- 
hind the  gun.  The  interval  in  which  they 
remain  in  the  air  is  marvelously  short, 
however,  and  Roderic  0.  Matheson,  who 
writes  of  this  Hawaiian  pastime  in  The  Mid- 
Pacific  Magazine  (Honolulu),  describes  the 
problem  of  the  hunter  as  that  of  "shooting 
at  an  animated  blue  rock  during  an  earth- 
quake, when  the  bird  goes  out  of  the  trap 
unknown  -  anglewise  and  plumps  out  of 
sight  within  a  thirty-yard  flight."  The 
"hunt"  means  to  the  sportsman  plenty  of 
sea  air,  a  generous  share  of  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  the  best  training  in  the  world  in 
hair-trigger  alertness  with  a  gun.  To  bag 
one  flying-fish  out  of  a  school  is  enough  to 
win  the  highest  praise  as  a  lucky  and  ac- 
curate shot.  The  writer  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  fishing-hunt  in  which  he  shared: 

Just  as  the  sun  was  warming  up,  our 
launch  chugged  out  of  the  channel  to  the 
shooting-grounds.  There  was  a  nice  little 
chop  to  the  water,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
bows,  where  the  lookout  marksmen  sat,  on 
a  bob  to  windward,  a  roll  the  other  way 
and  a  shake  with  an  upturn.  The  motion 
failed  to  shake;  the  nerve  of  the  gunners, 
however,  and  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for 
the  first  school. 

This  came  with  a  great  scurry  of  blue 
wings  just  as  the  launch  swept  around  the 
last  channel  buoy  and  headed  toward  the 
sun,  the  fish  taking  to  the  streak  that  the 
sunshine  made  in  the  water. 

"There  they  are!'"  yelled  Ihmsen,  and 
bang  went  Lynch's  gun.  It  would  have 
been  a  sad  day  in  the  flying-fish  family  if 
the  launch  just  then  hadn't  lifted  its  nose 
o\  er  a  roller  and  sent  the  shot  flying  Waiki- 
kiwanl.  Some  of  it  may  have  struck  the 
wreck  of  the  Helga,  while  the  fishes  swooped 
back  beneath  the  blue. 

From  that  time  on  the  shots  oame  fast 
and  furious,  and  the  dip-net  oame  into  com- 
mission. The  first  fish  that  was  found  after 
the  shooting  commenced— and  the  marks- 
men got  the  knack  of  keeping  their  footing, 
allowing  for  reflection  from  the  water,  giv- 
ing the  necessary  lead  and  shooting  before 
the  Bight  was  over  -was  belly-up,  but 
still  swimming. 

"We  have  to  have  him,  boys.  That's 
the  \er\  first  flying-fish  that  was  ever  shot 

in  t  lie  world  by  a  man  who  went  out  on  pur- 
pose to  shoot  him,"  said  the  New  Fork  Cen- 
tral man,  who  never  approached  a  big  ship- 
per one-half  so  eagerly  and  with  such  in- 
tensity of  purpose  as  he  gathered  up  the 

net    and    went    down    after   thai    fish.      The 
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delicately  colored  swimmer  wcnl  around  in 

a  little  circle  and  dodged  the  net  by  a  des- 
perate dive.  Around  Swung  the  launch, 
chugging  in  its  oily  circle  and  again  dipt  I  he 
net. 

"He's  deeper  than  you  think  he  is,"  ex- 
plained Wood,  as  the  dip  came  up  minus 
the  fish,  now  only  a  shimmer  of  white  in  I  he 
water. 

lie  was  deeper  than  the  net-handle  and 
kept  on  going  deeper. 

"I  was  going  to  have  that  one  stuffed 
and  mounted.  The  boys  in  New  York  will 
nevor  believe  me  now.  I've  got  to  have  a 
fish  for  this  fish  story,  and  that  was  the  fish 
I  wanted  most,"  lamented  the  New  Yorker, 
who  wanted  to  know  if  dogfish  couldn't  be 
broken  in  as  retrievers. 

There  were  other  fish  in  the  sea,  however, 
and  lots  of  them  took  to  the  air  for  the  puz- 
zling of  the  gunners.  For  three  hours  the 
sport  was  kept  up,  the  best  combination  of 
land  and  sea  sport  yet  discovered. 


"YOUNG    WISDOM  " 

However  dangerous  a  little  knowledge 
may  be  to  the  possessor,  it  is  to  the  ob- 
server frequently  most  amusing.  Life 
quotes  from  an  English  publication,  The 
University  Correspondent,  a  list  of  "  howl- 
ers "  sent  in  by  long-suffering  instructors 
at  the  request  of  that  magazine.  The  first 
few  are  gems  of  history: 

"  Finally  James  II.  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
so  the  people  turned  him  off  the  throne." 

"  The  courage  of  the  Turks  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  a  man  with  more 
than  one  wife  is  more  willing  to  face 
death  than  if  he  had  only  one." 

"  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered  at  the 
Cinema  House." 

"  When  the  last.  French  attack  at 
Waterloo  proved  a  failure,  Napoleon 
turned  very  pale,  and  rode  at  full  gallop 
to  St.  Helena." 

Among  "howlers"  on  general  subjects 
were  the  following: 

"  Ambiguity  means  telling  the  truth 
when  you  don't  mean  to." 

"  The  flannelette  peril  means  petticoat 
government." 

"  Much  butter  is  imported  from  Den- 
mark, because  Danish  cows  have  greater 
enterprise  and  superior  technical  educa- 
tion to  ours." 

"  A  triangle  is  a  square  with  only  three 
corners." 

These  "  howlers "  might  be  supple- 
mented by  one  or  two  sent  to  Tit-Bits  by  a 
Welsh  schoolmaster: 

"  The  principal  vegetable  and  mineral 
products  in  America  are  tinned  meat  and 
borking  strictors." 

"  '  Name  a  town  in  Warwickshire.' 
Answer,  '  Rugby.'  '  Right.  Next  boy, 
another.'     '  Association  ! '" 

The  English  lesson  is  not  altogether 
free  from  humor. 

"  The  masculine  of  sultana  is  raisin; 
of  heroine,  kipper." 

"  The  feminine  of  he-goat  is  she- went;  of 
hero,  shero." 

"  A  corps  is  a  dead  gentleman;  a  corpse 
is  a  dead  lady." 

"  To  keep  milk  from  turning  sour  you 
should  leave  it  in  the  cow." 

To  the  question.  "  How  would  you 
divide  four  potatoes  among  five  persons?" 
came   the   answer,    "  Mash    'em." 
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For  the  best  title  to  this  picture 
in  20  words  or  less 
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Life 

will  pay  $500 


,<> 


Enclosed 
find  One  Dol- 
lar      (Canadian 
$1.13,      Foreign 
$1.26).      Send   Life 
* , '    for    three 


se     months    to 


Sy 


See  current  issues  of 
LIFE  for  accurate  in- 
formation about  the 
conditions  of  the  con- 
test. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  subscriber 
to  Life  in  order  to  compete.  The 
contest    is    open    to    everyone. 


ov 


/'    Open   only   to   new   subscribers;    no   sub- 
scription   renewed    at    this    rate. 

,/  LIFE,  62  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

/     One   Year   $5.00.      (Canadian   $5.52,    Foreign   $6.04 
Single  copies  10  cents.      Every  Tuesday.      All  news-stands.     2 


LISTERINE  is 
/  the  best  of  all 
good  mouth-washes. 
Use  it  every  day. 

LISTERINE 

not  only  cleanses 
and  purifies  the 
mouth,  and  neutral- 
izes breath  odors,  but 
is  an  importantfactor 
in  the  preservation 
of  the  teeth.  For 
over  30  years  it  has 
enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  physicians 
and  dentists. 


Lambert 

Pharmacal  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  could 

dip  ihis 
house  in" 
water 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb 
water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  dis- 
figured. But  they  can  be  waterproofed  and 
beautified  by  an  application  of 


TRUS-CON 

StoneTex 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  ali  pores  and 
rilling  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Dampproof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  colur. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information, 
telling  us  your  needs. 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
136  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit.  Mich. 


V    WaterprooRngs — DampprooHngs — Technical  Paints     ^i 
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Safe   6%  July 
Investments 

Those  having  $500,  Sl.OOO  or  a  larger 
sum  available  and  are  looking  for 
safe  69c  investments  should  carefully 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  first 
mortgage  serial  bonds  we  offer. 
These  bonds  mature  serially  in  two 
to  ten  years  and  are  thoroughly 
safeguarded. 

Their  soundness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered 
loss  of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
security  purchased  of  this  House, 
founded  32  years  ago. 
Write  for  Circular  No.  888-G. 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

mortgage'^'bond  ban  kers 

IftAIUIHID    •  ■• 
STHAU9   BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CM1CACO  NEW  YORK 


J.MVEE  riY  '.:■!  ■  .". -  AKD  FINANCE 


Two  Kinds 


An  investment  which  suits  the  require- 
ments of  (me  individual  might  be  entirely 
unsuitable  fur  another. 

An  investment,  however,  which  com- 
bines in  a  high  degree  all  the  elements 
oj  safety,  stability,  marketability  and 
income  return,  is  in  high  demand  by 
almost  every  investor. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  par- 
ticulars upon  a  security,  which  in  our 
opinion  comes  within  this  class. 

Write  to-day  for  Circular  L.  D,  4 

A.  H.  BICKMORE  &  CO. 


Ill   Broadway 


New  York 


Conservative  Investments 

Many  suggestions  set  forth  in  this 
Free  Booklet  have  been  followed  by 
investors    to    great  advantage.    Our 

6%  Farm  Mortgages 

on  fertile,  improved  lands  in  the  North- 
west are  conservative  investments.  Dur- 
ing three  decades  no  client  has  suffered 
a  loss  through  us.  "We're  Right  on  the 
Ground"  and  know  values  thoroughly. 
Shall  we  send  Booklet  A  and  current  list? 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

6BAXD  PORKS,    V  D. 

Eit    1883         Capital  and  Snrploi,  $400.000 

FIRST    MORTGAGES 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

improved  business  and  residential  prop- 
erty, on  conservative  so' ;  margin.    We  have  had  n 
experience  in  this  field  furnished  if  desired.  Titles 

ived  byleadingattorneya.  Corre  pondonceinvited, 
PAI.MKK  AM)  PALMER,  Jacksonville,  Ha. 
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L*t  ui  t*nd  you  our  list  .  f  Loans  and  loint  rei  v  Intenfftlng  and  ic* 

liable    literature.      Our  ftdT*rtilill|    h*U    appeared    in    Literary   Dlf[«fl 
Coi  Iwo  v« -.m.  stoMlOM  Loan  A  Ti  u*l  Co.,  I>i>pt.  A,  M arietta.  Oft. 


Why  we  do  not    give 
more  to  charities 

ABKI I  F  dii citation  of  this 
question  as  it  relates  to  men 
<>f  means  appeared  with  a  recent 

bulletin  of  our  new  Economic 
Service.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
gratis  on  request. 

Addrcta    Dept.  2 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Largest  Organirafion  of  its  Character 

in  tin-  I    /u/  </  5 lata 

Economic  Offices,  Wcllesley  Hills,  Mass. 


GOOD  CROPS  AND  RAILROAD 
TONNAGE 

JOHN  MOODY,  whose  writings  arc 
mainly  seen  in  Moody's  Magazine,  con- 
tribute:! in  May  to  the  Now  York'77///r.s 
A  midlist  an  article  on  the  effect  of  good 
crops  on  railroad  tonnage.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Moody  Ikis  scarcely  been  an  optimist  as 
to  the  outlook  for  business.  He  has  again 
and  again  insisted  that  lower  prices  for 
commodities  and  liquidation  in  labor  were 
essential  before  permanent  improvement 
t  mid  set  in.  In  The  Annalist  he  expresses 
a  belief  that  the  present  promising  agri- 
cultural conditions  make  for  at  least 
"better  times."  Increases  in  railway 
earnings  arc  "sure  to  follow  a  bountiful 
output  of  wheat,"  and  larger  earnings 
"  mean  bigger  surpluses  for  dividends,  and 
higher  prices  for  stocks."  Following  are 
passages  from  Mr.  Moody's  article: 

"Roughly  speaking,  the  typical  road 
carries  about  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  it  docs  total  grain.  Of  course,  the  wheat 
tonnage  is  not  closely  proportionate  to 
that  of  flour,  because  so  much  depends 
upon  the  location  of  the  flour-mills. 

"The  recent  years  which*  showed  big 
gains  in  the  total  quantity  of  farm  prod- 
ucts produced  in  the  United  States  were 
1902,  1904,  1906,  190S,  1910,  and  1912; 
but  the  1912  tonnage  statistics  are  not 
available,  so  that  1912  has  to  be  omitted 
from  the  calculation.  These  large  crops, 
of  course,  entered  into  the  railroad  earnings 
of  the  fiscal  years  1903,  1905,  1907,  1909, 
and  1911.  Hence  is  given  the  following 
comparison  of  the  changes  in  agricultural 
tonnage  with  the  changes  in  total  railroad 
tonnage: 

Change  in  Change  in 

Agricultural  Tonnage.  Gross  R.  H.  Tonnage. 

Period                         (000  omitted)  (000  omitted) 

1902  to  1903 145,770  to  101.806  1,061,600  to  1, in:,, Tim 

1904  to  1905 164,025  to  167,292  1,176,600  to  1,301,700 

1906  to  1907 183  122  to  194,613  1,493,000  to  1,641,40) 

1908  to  1909 180,355  to  188,648  1,405,100  to  1,459,700 

1910  to  1911 199,026  to  208,073  1,745,300  to  1,718,000 

Averages 174,461      184,087  1,370,300      1,457,330 

"  In  every  instance,  except  the  fiscal  year 
191 1,  the  big  crops  of  the  previous  calendar 
year  were  largely  instrumental  in  causing 
so  much  prosperity  that  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  gross  railroad  tonnage.  Mani- 
festly, the  increase  in  farm  production  was 
not  the  sole  factor  in  this  prosperity,  but 
it  is  so  much  more  important  than  any 
other  single  factor  that  this  comparison  is 
full  of  significance.  Doubtless  the  prin- 
cipal reason  that  the  usual  prosperity  did 
not  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  big  crops  of 
1910  was  that  during  the  year  ended  with 
April,  1910,  extravagance  and  inflation  had 
become  so  general  that  prosperity  in  1911 
w.i  impossible  in  any  event.  But  if  this 
case  was  exceptional  in  that  the  large  crops 
did  not  indirectly  bring  to  the  roads  a  great 
amount  <>f  general  traffic,  so  the  case  of 

1907  was  exceptional  in  that  the  gain  in 
miscellaneous  tonnage  was  due  at    least   as 

much  to  the  wild  boom  in  the  manufac- 
turing business  (which  ended  in  the  spring 
of  the  year)  as  to  the  big  crops  of  1906. 

"Taking  the  five  experiences  together, 
one    is    fairly   safe    ill   drawing  conclusions 

from  the  averages.  These  experiences 
show,  in  brief,  an  average  gain  of  9,626,000 
tons  in  agricultural  tonnage  and  a  total  of 
81,000,000  tons  in  aggregate  railroad  ton- 
nage for  good  crop  years.  Probably  it  is 
not  at  all  important  whether  the  huge  gain 
in  aggregate  tonnage  results  solely  from  the 
large  crops  on  i  he  one  baud,  or  from  a  com- 
bination   Of    factors    On     the    other.      The 


point  that  appeals  to  investors  is  that  big 
■  Tops  four  times  out  of  five  mean  large 
earnings,  and  the  man  who  is  looking  for 
coupons  and  dividend  checks  is  fairly  well 
satisfied,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  two 
go  together,  even  tho  the  philosophy 
the  matter  lias  some  misty  points  in  it. 

"During  the  last  decade  the  rule  lias 
been  that  for  every  additional  ton  of 
agricultural  products  a  railroad  gains 
through  large  crops,  it  also  gains  nearly 
7  '  ■>  additional  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight. 
This  latter  gain  was  of  course  a  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  and  more  general 
prosperity  winch  big  crops  helped  to 
create.  Jt  therefore  seems  a  practical 
working  rule  that  a  railroad  manager  in 
good  crop  years  may  expect  his  total 
tonnage  to  increase  eight  or  nine  times  a~ 
much  in  absolute  amount  as  does  his  ton- 
nage in  agricultural  products.  This  rule 
applies  to  wheat  as  well  as  anything  else; 
but,  of  course,  wheat  alone  cannot  make 
prosperity,  and  other  crops  must  also  be 
large  in  the  aggregate." 


THE    WORLD'S    LARGEST    BANKS 

The  recent  absorption  in  Berlin  of  the 
Schaafhausen  Bankverein  by  the  Disconto 
Gesellschaft,  which  was  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  declared  by  a  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist  to  have  been  "a  remarkable 
transaction  in  various  ways,"  and  es- 
pecially in  that  it  was  "  the  largest 
operation  of  the  sort  ever  undertaken  in 
Germany."  These  united  banks  now- 
become  "the  largest  joint-stock  company 
in  the  Empire."  Moreover,  they  are 
"one  of  the  three  or  four  largest  banks  in 
the  world."  The  Schaafhausen  Bank,  the 
oldest  of  all  joint-stock  Gorman  banks. 
has  a  capital  of  $34,500,000.  The  new 
adjustment  of  stock  made  necessary  by  the 
union  of  the  two  institutions  will  bring 
the  amount  of  capital  up  to  $71,400,000, 
which,  with  tho  reserves,  will  just  about 
equal  tho  sum  of  $100,000,000.  It  was 
only  a  few  weeks  earlier  that  the  Deutscho 
Bank  of  Berlin  absorbed  another  bank, 
the  result  being  an  increased  capitalization, 
making  a  total  of  capital  and  reserves  of 
$101,000,000. 

There  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
a  race  for  supremacy  among  banks  in 
Berlin,  ambitious  to  secure  the  heavy 
financial  business  of  the  great  industrial 
regions  of  western  Germany.  One  of  the 
banks  now  consolidated  already  had  a 
branch  at  Essen,  a:td  had  considered  the 
advisability  of  opening  branches  at  Cologne. 
Dusseldorf,  and  Dortmund.  Another  had 
branches  in  several  industrial  cities  of 
western  (iennany.  One  of  the  notable  ef- 
fects of  the  growth  of  these  banks  is  that 
they  make  Berlin  still  more  important  as  a 
banking  center  for  the  Empire.  Other 
financial  centers  in  Germany  are  showing 
jealousy  of  this  overshadowing  of  them. 
The  Berlin  movement  promises  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  A  '  third  Berlin 
bank  is  said  to  have  an  ambition  to  annex 
one  or  more  banks  in  the  great  Rhenish 
Westphalian  industrial  region,  while  a 
fourth  is  believed  to  have  under  con- 
sideration similar  efforts. 

The  largest  bank  in  Germany  is  by  no 
means  the  largest  bank  in  the  world.  In 
tin    London  Statist  recently  was  printed  a 
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statement  as  to  t  he  capitalization,  deposits, 
etc.,  of  largest  banks,  exclusive  of  joint- 
stock  hanks,  from  which  it  appeared  thai 
the  world's  largesl  hank  is  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Russia,  Americans  will  probably  be 
surprized  to  find  that  our  largest  bank  (the 
National  City  of  New  York)  ranks  only 
seventeenth  among  the  largesl  banks  of  the 
world.  Following  is  part  (the  first  fifty  of 
the  hanks  listed)  of  The  Stat  id's  compilation: 


Deposits  and 

Current  Accounts 

191S  1880 


1  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia £125 

2  Lloyds  Bulk 104 

3  London  City  &  Midland 93 

4  Credit  Lyotmais 89 

5  London  Co.  &  Westminster 88 

6  Deutsche  Bank 79 

7  Societe  Generate  (Paris) 72 

8  Bank  of  Midland 71 

9  Nat.  Prov.  Bank  of  England.  ...  67 

10  Hone  Kong  &  Shang.  Bk.  Corp..  61 

11  Barclay*  Co 60 

12  t  'omptoir  Nat.  d'Escompte 56 

13  Bank  of  Spain 56 

14  Disconto-Gesellschaft 50 

I  j  Dresdner  Bank 47. 

16  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina..  .  47 

17  National  City  Bank,  N.  Y 44, 

18  Parr's  Bank 43 

19  Russian  Bk.  for  For.  Trade 43. 

20  Un.  of  London  &  Smiths  Bk 42, 

21  Ban':  of  France 40, 

22  Capital  &  Counties 39, 

23  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. . . .  39 

24  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 39, 

25  Bank  of  Montreal 39, 

26  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 37, 

27  Oesterreichische  Cred.-Anstalt. .  .  36, 

28  Cont.  &  Com.  Nat.  Bk.,  Chic    .  .  35, 

29  Banque  Inter,  de  C.  a  St.  Pet ...  35, 

30  Bank  of  New  South  Wales         .  .  34, 

31  Volga  Kama  C.  Bk.  (Russia).  .  .  .  34, 

32  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y 33, 

33  Russian  Com.  &  Indust.  Bank. .  .  32, 

34  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana ....  32, 

35  Darmstadter  Bank 30, 

36  Banque  Russo-Asiatique 30, 

37  Nat.  Bank  of  Com.,  N.  Y 29, 

38  Allgemeine  Oesterreichische  Boden 

Credit  Anstalt 28, 

39  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 28, 

40  First  National  Bank,  Chicago ...  28, 

41  Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y 27, 

42  Man.  &  Liverpool  Dist.  Bank ...  25 

43  Chase  Nat.  Bank  of  N.  Y 24 


44  London  &  River  Plate  Bank . 


23 


45  National  Park  Bank,  N.  Y 23 

46  Farmers'  L.  &  Tr.  Co.,  N.  Y .  . . .  23 

47  Hanover  Nat.  Bank,  N.  Y-. 22 

48  Oesterreischische  Landerbank ...  22 

49  Oesterreischische  Ungarische ....  21 

50  London  &  South  Western  Bk. . . .  21 


,928,000 
,306,000 

834,000 

,399,000 

,314,000 
,002,000 
,513,000 
,357,000 
,882,000 
,554,000 
,806,000 
,574,000 
,316,000 
,000,000 
,920,000 
,264,000 
,266,000 
,669,000 
018,000 
084,000 
318,000 
958,000 
769,000 
694,000 
100,000 
637,000 
005,000 
840,000 
252,000 
281,000 
126,01)0 
386,000 

668,000 

491,000 

384,00(1 
000,000 
745,000 

771,000 
,500,000 
441,000 
,448,000 
,917,000 
,816,000 
,432,000 
,138,000 
,045,000 
,673,000 
,341,000 
869,000 
,521,000 


£37,971,000 
5,785,000 


16,484,000 


3,215,000 

13,353,0011 
33,809,000 

29,138,000 
4,726,000 


23,751,000 

3,228,000 
4,752,000 

3,249,000 
3,137,000 
2,055,000 

13,358,000 

25,011,000 

3,465,000 

2,318,000 

8,663,000 

12,645,666 

6,920,000 

1,601,000 
9,039,000 
5,085,000 


1,457,000 

3,446,000 
15,393,000 

2,654,000 
10,825,000 

2,849,000 

2,091,000 
1,620,000 
1,522,000 
9,506,000 
1,787,000 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  GOVERN  OUR- 
SELVES 

Europeans  not  infrequently  assert  that, 
in  spite  of  the  lavish  expenditures  made  to 
maintain  royal  and  imperial  governments, 
the  cost  of  government  in  America  ex- 
ceeds the  amounts  spent  for  government 
in  Europe.  While  the  figures  for  European 
nations  are  not  at  hand,  it  is  obvious  from 
figures  for  this  country,  recently  compiled, 
that  the  democratic  form  of  government  is 
by  no  means  inexpensive.  These  figures 
comprise  not  only  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  that  of  States,  munici- 
palities, counties,  and  other  divisions.  Com- 
piled from  the  Census,  they  are  published 
in  the  Boston  News  Bureau. 

It  appears  from  this  compilation  that 
the  total  cost  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  (1912)  $2,500,000,000  per  year,  a 
sum  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
funded  debt  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Investors'  Magazine  remarks  that  this 
annual  expenditure  "  is  almost  equal  to 
the  total  value  of  the  entire  city  of  Chicago." 
What  is  more,  the  amount  is  rising  each 
year.  In  1880  the  total  cost  was  only 
$905,897,000;  in  1890  it  was  $1,118,994,000; 
in  1902  it  was  $1,627,637,000;  as  against 
a  total  of  $2,485,880,000  for  1912.  In 
these  periods  there  was  great  increase  in 
our    population,   but    with  due    allowance 


No  "rubbing  in5'  necessary 

Shaving  is  a  daily  nuisance,  why  make  it  worse  by  abusing  your  face  ? 

"Rubbing  in"  lather  with  your  fin- 
gers is  mussy  and  disagreeable,  and  if 
your  soap  contains  free  caustic,  the  rub- 
bing works  it  into  your  skin,  causing 
smarting,  burning,  soreness,  skin  erup- 
tions, etc. 

Use  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream.  No 
"rubbing  in"  is  necessary,  no  matter 
how  tough  your  beard  may  be  —  no 
matter  if  your  razor  is  a  trifle  dull. 

Mennen's  contains  no  free  caustic  to 
burn  and  disfigure  your  skin. 

It  instantly  produces  a  rich,  soft, 
abundant  lather  which  quickly  softens 
your  beard  and  makes  your  shave  quick 
and  easy. 


It  leaves  your  face  cool,  refreshed  and 
comfortable. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is  put  up 
in  sanitary  airtight  tubes  with  handy 
hexagon  screw  tops.  Just  try  it,  on  your 
own  face,  then  you  will  realize  what  a 
relief  and  benefit  it  is. 

At  all  dealers — 25c.  Send  10c.  for 
a  demonstrator  tube  containing 
enough  for  50  shaves.  Gerhard 
Mennen  Company,  Newark,  Ar.  J., 
makers  of  the  celebrated  Mennen's 
Borated  and  Violet  Talcum  Toilet 
Powders  and  Menne?i's  Cream 
Dentifrice. 


onnervs 
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Shaving  Cream 
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TRY  IT  ON  THE  DOG  — FREE 


Our  Medicinal  Dog  Soap  is 
absolutely  pure,  contains  no 
harmful  drugs.  Cleanses  the 
skin  and  keeps  it  healthy. 
^f  Stimulates  the  growth  and 
**  silkylustreof  the  hair.  Posi- 
tively rids  a  dog  of  fleas, 

CpCp  Sample  cake  and 
r  IVCEi  pamphlet  on  Canine 
Diseases — send  postal. 
Condition  Pills — Worm  Capsules — Mange  Embrocation 
THE  DRUMMOND  CO.,  1310  Sansom  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A    MEW   BOOK 

By  MARY   GREER  CONKLIN 

"Not  only  points  out  conversational  pitfalls,  and  breaches  of 
propriety,  but  suggests  pleasant  and  profitable  paths  to  be 
followed." — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

12tno,  cloth,  7sc  net;  average  carriage  charges  8c 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  WHICH  HAVE  THE  ALLURING  POWER 

OF  CARRYING  THE  IMAGINATION  OF  STAY-AT-HOME  FOLK  INTO  THE 
FAR-OFF  DELIGHTFUL  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 


The  Land  of  Veiled  Women.  Some  Wanderings 
in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco.  By  John  Foster 
Fraser.     Illustrated.    $1.75  net,  by  mail  $1. 86. 

We  travel  from  town  to  town,  from  scene  to  scene,  as 
in  a  world  of  dreams.  His  informal  manner  of  writing 
gives  the  author  a  chance  to  introduce  bits  of  personal 
experience,  gaining  something  of  the  realism  of  a  diary 
with  none  of  the  limitations  of  that  form. 

The  Desert  Gateway.  Biskra  and  Thereabouts.  By 
S.  H.  Leeder.    Illustrated.    $1.75  net,  by  mail  $1.87. 

This  book  is  the  record  of  a  long  sojourn  at  Biskra,  a 
beautiful  oasis  which  has  for  centuries  held  the  Arab 
in  thrall  with  its  mysterious  fascination.  It  is  also  the 
only  accessible  work  of  its  kind  to  the  region  described  in 
"The  Garden  of  Allah." 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  LL.D.  An  Account  of  a  Commonplace  Tour 
Around  the  World.  Illustrated.  Popular  Edition,  $2.25 
net,  by  mail  $2.40  ;  Original  Edition,  $4.00  net,  by  mail 
$4.21. 

A  work  which,  owing  to  its  delightful  style  and  vivid 
description,  has  gone  into  many  printings  to  supply  the 
public  demand.  The  author  visited  many  places  denied 
the  tourist  and  met  the  men  who  were  making  the  history 
of  each  country. 

In  the  Heart  of  Africa. 

Duke  of  Mecklenburg. 
$5.00,  postpaid  $5.30. 

A  description  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
equipped  expedition  sent  into  Africa.  The  Duke's  experi- 
ences among  the  pigmy  and  giant  tribes  are  full  of  living 
interest,  and  his  adventures  amongst  wild  beasts  will  thrill 
and  enthrall. 


By  Adolphus  Frederick. 
Profusely  illustrated.     Net, 


FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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How  a  small  thing  has  grown  large 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  one  small  room,  with  two  helpers, 
a  man  began  a  business  enterprise — the  making  of  men's  garters 


IN'  the  left  hand  corner  of  this  page  you 
see  how  this  room  looked;  about  ten 
by  twelve  feet  in  area;  with  the  bottom 
of  a  packing  box  for  a  desk. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  page  you  see 
the  factory  building  as  it  is  now;  a  fireproof 
structure,  mostly  windows,  with  daylight  on 
all  four  sides;  clean  and  sanitary. 

The  number  of  operatives  is  now  more 
than  1,000. 

These  illustrations  show  how  a  small  thing 
has  grown  large. 

The  secret  of  it  is  quite  simple;  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  explains  it. 


A  garter  to  hold  up  a  man's  socks  is  a 
small  article,  at  a  small  price. 

Most  men  spend  25  or  50  cents  without  a 
second  thought. 

Our  idea  was,  at  the  beginning,  and  is 
now,  to  give  the  best  possible  value  for  25 
and  50  cents. 

The  quality  now  is  better  than  it  was  then; 
the  shape  is  better;  the  garter  fits  better. 

PARIS  CARTERS,  the  first  shield -garters, 
were  originated  by  us;  they  satisfied  a  real 
need  of  well-dressed  men;  and  they  have 
been  constantly  improved  ever  since. 


The  PARIS  CARTER  trade  mark  has  now  become,  all  over  the  world,  a  sure 
sign  of  best  quality.    For  that  reason,  when  you  buy  garters,  be  sure  you  get 

PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

A.  Stein  &  Company,  Makers,  Chicago  and  New  York 


The  most  costly  furniture  in    a  library   can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 

I  lirtionary. 

'hoelIBLE  W  COPYING 


AtfMCUms 


"^HILE  Mephisto  Copying 
Pencils  are  smooth  writ- 
ing, they  hold  their  points 
remarkably  long  — one 
Mephisto  outlasts  three  or- 
dinary copying  pencils. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  Mephisto. 
Two  different  grades  of  lead  — 
medium  and  hard. 


L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH 

3i  E»»t  23rd  Street.  New  York 
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In  PlanningYourVacation 


Krementz 


Don't  forget  that  your  outfit 
will  not  be  complete  without 
a  set  of 

BODKIN- 
CLUTCH 

Studs    and    Vest    Buttons 

With  Cuff  Imks  to  Match 

i  he  I  ini  iii  .  well  adapted 
to  soft  as  to  stiff  bosom  shirts 
-  Knealll  like  :i  needle, 
without  mussing  the  button- 
hole— h  o  I  il  h  like  ii  n 
anchor  till  you're  ready  (or 
it  to  let  go.  Absolutely  free 
from  bother. 

Mftdl    ill  inoxprnsive  SStS for  Or- 

—  lip  to 

thi   ) it  gold  or  platinum  mount- 

i  n  ii  ii  precii  iui  itonsi 

tyls  hhI  of  :i 

qualtl  v  obtainable  onl]  In  I 

i'   tin-  manu 
.  of  lin''  Jewi 
a  Bodkin  Oluti  b   Bookli  I  on    ra- 

B  liKMENTZ   &   CO., 
joi  Ohaatsal  si..     Hawark,  N.J. 

MAhKllS   I'l    Tll>    PAI 


made  for  this,  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  per  capita  cost 
of  our  government.  The  cost  per  capita 
in  1880  was  $18.04;  in  1890  it  was  $17.28; 
in   1902,  $21.42;  but  in   1912  it  rose  to 

\  $2G.05. 

The  writer  in  The  Investors'  Magazine 
remarks,  significantly,  that  if  the  interest 

I  charge  on  the  Civil  War  debt  had  not 
been  greater  in  1880  than  it  is  now,  the 
aggregate  cost  per  capita  of  governing  the 
country  would  have  been  in  that  year  only 
$17,  [as  compared  with  $26  in  1912.  This 
means  an  increase  in  cost  of  $9  per  capita, 
or  about  $45  for  each  family.  The  writer 
believes  it  would  be  hard  to  discover 
what  tangible  benefits  have  been  ob- 
tained through  this  additional  outlay,"  and 
that  "  a  very  large  part  of  the  increase 
represents  inefficiency,  waste,  and  graft." 

COMPLETION    OF    THE    CAPE    COD 
CANAL 

It  is  expected  that  dredges  which  have 
long  been  working  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  will  meet  early  in 
July.  By  the  middle  of  August  it  is  the 
expectation  of  the  engineers  that  the  depth 
of  the  canal  will  have  been  excavated  to 
twenty  feet  at  high  water.  Ultimately 
the  depth  will  be  increased  to  thirty  feet. 
This  canal  is  built  at  sea-level.  As  ex- 
plained in  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  its 
width  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  approaches 
is  two  hundred  feet,  and  at  the  passing 
places  from  250  feet  to  300  feet.  The 
canal  is  eight  miles  long.  When  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  illuminated  along  its 
entire  length  on  the  street-lighting  plan. 

The  completion  of  this  work  represents 
the  fulfilment  of  an  idea  nearly  as  old  as  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England.  It  is  a 
private  enterprise  on  the  part  of  a  company 
of  which  August  Belmont  is  President, 
and  William  Barclay  Parsons,  engineer 
of  the  first  New  York  Subway,  is  the  chief 
engineer.  In  constructing  the  canal  the 
early  fears  of  engineering  difficulties  with 
light  soil,  quicksand,  etc.,  have  not  been 
realized.  The  same  paper  says  further 
of  this  work: 

"The  benefits  navigation  will  derive  from 
the  canal  should  be  very  great,  considering 
that  the  current  will  be  inappreciable, 
Buzzards  Bay  has  little  or  none,  and  only 
half  the  fog  of  Vineyard  Sound.  Judging 
from  the  data  obtained  during  the  past 
three  winters,  there  will  be  no  material 
obstruction  from  ice.  The  cut  of  eight 
miles  will  reduce  the  length  of  the  water 
journey  from  New  York  to  Boston  from 
326  miles  via  Pollock  Kip  to  200  miles 
via  tlie  canal  through  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  Boston 
via  Nantucket  Light  is  402  miles.  A 
sa\ing  of  seventy  miles  will  thus  be  ef- 
fected between  Boston  and  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  other 
Atlantic  ports.  The  safeguarding  of  life 
and  cargoes  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  more  than  two  thousand  wrecks 
have  occurred  during  the  last  sixty  years 
on  the  Cape  Cod  coast  and  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  lives  lost  on  the  outside 
route,  which  has  become  proverbially  dan- 
gerous for  its  storms  and  prevalent  fogs. 

"The  tonnage  passing  round  Cape  Cod 
through  Vineyard  Sound  equals  that  using 
the  Suez  Canal,  being  more  than  20,000,000 
Ions  of  cargo,   more   than   half  of  which  is 

carried  in  tows  and  steamers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  'tlM).(HM)  passengers  are  carried 
round  Cape  Cod  annually.  Ten  cents  a 
ton    will    be   a    fair    toll    for   a    round    trip, 
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averaging  7  cents  for  ships  with  cargo  and  [  lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
3  cents  without.     The  cost  of  the  canal  will 
be  about  .112,000,000." 
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Tolls  will  be  put  in  force  as  soon  as  the 
canal  is  opened — that  is,  during  the  present 
summer.  Kates,  as  already  established 
by  the  company,  are  arranged  in  three 
classes.  Following  is  a  statement  regard- 
ing them: 

"Vessels  to  which  tolls  will  apply  are 
arranged  in  three  classes,  described  as 
follows : 

"Class  A:  Yachts,  motor-boats,  and  ves- 
sels not  engaged  in  commercial  trade,  and 
government  vessels  shown  in  government 
books  under  gross  tonnage. 

"  Class  B :  Vessels  engaged  in  commercial 
trade  carrying  passengers  only,  passengers 
and  freight,  and  miscellaneous  freight  or 
in  ballast. 

"Class  C:  Vessels  carrying  crude  ma- 
terial in  bulk  cargo  lots. 

"Vessels  again  are  divided  into  (1)  those 
less  than  16  gross  tons  based  on  length 
over  all;  (2)  vessels  over  16  gross  tons,  and 
(3)  vessels  over  1,000  gross  tons. 

"Tolls  on  vessels  in  Class  A  range  from 
$3,  starting  from  a  minimum  less  than  15 
feet,  to  $100  for  vessels  of  950  to  999  tons. 

"In  Class  B  the  minimum  is  $8,  and  the 
scale  goes  up  similarly  to  $  100.  In  both 
classes  A  and  B  vessels  over  1,000  gross 
tons  will  be  charged  10  cents  per  gross  ton 
per  single  passage. 

"Class  C  covers  vessels  with  and  without 
cargo.  The  minimum  toll  is  $6,  starting 
with  a  minimum  length  of  25  to  29  feet. 
For  ships  in  ballast  $3  is  the  charge. 

"Vessels  over  500  gross  tons  will  be 
charged  on  the  basis  of  their  having  on 
board  800  tons  of  cargo  at  7  cents  per 
cargo-ton  per  single  passage.  Vessels 
having  on  board  over  800  cargo-tons  will 
be  charged  7  cents  per  cargo-ton  per  single 
passage,  and  vessels  over  500  gross  tons 
without  cargo  will  be  charged  5  cents  per 
gross  ton  per  single  passage.  The  total 
tonnage  of  cargo  in  vessels  in  tow  will  be 
computed  as  if  on  board  a  single  vessel. 
Tolls  include  the  towing  tug  provided  by 
the  owners  of  barges  or  schooners." 

HOW   THE   FRENCH   RAILROADS 
ALSO    HAVE   SUFFERED 

Six  great  railway  systems  traverse  the 
territory  of  France,  but  France  is  a  small 
country  compared  with  America,  and  her 
railway  systems  make  small  showings  in 
mileage  when  compared  with  such  American 
systems  as  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Central,  or  Southern  Pacific.  French 
roads  this  year  have  been  making  returns 
of  gross  receipts  scarcely  better  than  the 
American  roads — that  is,  as  to  percent- 
ages of  change.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  1914,  the  six  French  systems 
showed  a  decrease  of  more  than  six  million 
francs,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1913.  In  this  country  a  decline  no 
greater  than  that  would  scarcely  call  for 
comment.  Traffic  in  France,  however,  is 
much  more  fixt  in  volume  from  year  to  year 
and  from  season  to  season  than  it  is  here, 
hence  the  significance  of  the  figures.  La 
Situation  Economiqae  et  Financier e  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Time®  Annalist  as  saying 
on  this  subject: 

"The  French  railroads  felt,  toward  the 
end  of  1913,  the  first  signs  of  an  industrial 
relaxation.  Poor  crops,  especially  in  the 
Midi,  caused  a  still  further  loss  of  freight 
that  more  than  counterbalanced  the  gain 
in  the  early  months  of  1913. 

"The  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  French 
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NO  morning  kicks  or  lost  trains  for  the  man  who 
puts  a  Gem  Damaskeene  blade  in  his  Gem 
Damaskeene  frame  and  shaves — he  starts  right,  looks 
right  and  feels  right — because  his  razor  is  right — does 
this  impress  you  ? 

GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  outfit  complete 
with  7  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  in  genuine  mo- 
rocco leather  case,  $  1 .00.  At  all  up-to-date  dealers. 


A 

Vacation 
Joy 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Gem  and  other 
makes  'some  have  7,  12  or 
even  24  blades).  You'll 
buy  theGem — Gem  Damas- 
keene Blades  last  for  years. 


One 

Dollar 

Outfit 

Gem     Cutlery     Co.,     210-218     Eleventh     Ave.,     New    York 


■  1.  DISC-     2.  THKEE    3.  AUGUS-       4.  CUPID 
B  THROWER  GRACES  TUS         AND  PSYCHE 


5.  VENUS       6.  BOY  7. 

DE  MILO  WITH  THORN    APOLLO 


8.  ARIADNE     9.  WATER        10.  DISC- 
ON  PANTHER       GIRL  THROWER 


To  the  alert  readers  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  who  promptly 
send  in  the  Coupon  below,  THE  CRAFTSMAN  will  send  absolutely 
FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  any  one  of  the  above   miniature 
bisque  statuettes,  as  explained  below. 

If  you  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  THE  CRAFTSMAN  Magazine, 
you  must  have  heard  it  spoken  of  admiringly,  and  you  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity extended  to  you  by  this  Coupon  to  find  out  for  yourself,  without  risking  a 
penny,  just  why  so  many  cultured,  thinking  men  and  women — particularly  edu- 
cators, artlovers,  homelovers,  and  homemakers — regard  THE  CRAFTSMAN  as 
"the  most  worth-while  magazine  in  America."  Mail  the  Coupon  today,  with  a 
Dollar  bill  pinned  to  it,  and  if  you  cancel  your  subscription,  we  will  return  your 
entire  remittance,  and  you  may  keep  the  magazines  sent  to  you. 

If  you  send  in  the  Coupon  promptly,  before  'he  copies  are  all gone,  ive  will  also  send 
you  FREE  our  Annual  Homebuilding  Number  (2^0  pages,  24  in  colors),  really  a  beauti- 
ful book  of  permanent  value  for  the  homelover. 

.  I         i,;ii[|||!!lllllllll!j!{|l!:il!l!l!illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiug 

THE  CRAFTSMAN,  Craftsman  Building,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen: — Please  record  me  as  a  "Guaranteed  Subscriber'    \f)-:  four  months,  be- 
ginning with  the  July  issue,  and  send  me  the  Annual  Homebuildin  i  Number  FREE  if  = 
the  supply  is  not  exhausted.     I  enclose  $1. 00  in  full  payment,    it '.»  umerstood  that  at  H| 
any  time  before  receiving  the  September  issue,  I  may  cancel  my  subs  ;  ir'ion  and  you  = 

will  return  the  Si. 00.    Please  send  me  Statuette  No ,  without  zo-x  tc   me,   all  H 

Charges  prepaid.  H 


J       (Signed) 

=       Address 

IpinniiiiiiiiiiiinniiniiniiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiD 
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CRAFTSMAN'    BU1LDIXO 

This  beautiful  liuild- 
1112,  on  39th  Street 
just  off  Fiftli  Avenue, 
becomes  your  Club- 
house when  you  be- 
come .1  Craftsman 
subscriber. 
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Most  men  and  women 
wear  silk  hose.  It  is 
the  inflexible  fashion  for 
correctly  clad  people. 

And  more  o\i\d  more 
people  are  wearing 

PHOENIX 
SILK  HOSE 

because  it  is  not  only 
exquisite  in. quality  but 
wonderfully  durable 

Made  of  absolute- 
ly pure-dye  thread 
silk  of  highest 
grade  —  no  arti- 
ficial "loading"  or 
weighting. 

Double  knit  heel, 
toe  and  sole. 

Men's,  SOc  to  $1.50  Pair 

Women's,  75c  to  $2  Pair 


"Made  in  America"  by 

PHOENIX  KNITTING 

WORKS 

244   Broadwsy 
Milwaukee 


TheAutoglas 


faltntiS  Slay  2nd,  1911. 


The  only  comfortable  goggle 
The    only    efficient    eye    protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  t lie  con- 
tour of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob- 
structed vision.  Templea  covered  with  compo- 
sition of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on  the 
I  either  amber  color  or  white. 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
Houtt  cm  equip  you.  if  they  haven't  them,  write 
in  us.     We'll  sec  that  you  get  tuem. 

OVKR  25,000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

Dept.  D  Chicago,  III. 


railways  arc  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
this  deplorable  condition  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue and  to  become  more  wide-spread. 

There  arc  several  other  factors  that  have 
become  matters  of  important  concern 
to  the  railways.  Serious  as  they  now  are, 
they  are  likely  to  become  more  so  in  the 
future.  One  is  the  large  increase  in 
wages  of  railway  employees,  and  another 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal.  Then,  in 
addition,  i>  the  heavier  burden  of  taxation 
that  the  State  has  laid  upon  railroad 
property  and  capital. 

"Thus  far  the  year  1914  has  been  an 
unfavorable  one  for  these  six  great  com- 
panies. While  their  receipts  have  de- 
creased, their  expenses  have  risen.  The 
railway  situation,  in  brief,  reflects  ac- 
curately the  condition  of  general  business 
in  France." 

Some  of  the  specific  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  tonnage  are  given  by  the  same 
authority.  Much  of  the  freight  of  the 
Compagnie  du  Kord  is  coal  from  the 
collieries  of  northern  France.  During 
last  year  these  mines  "produced  less  coal 
per  day  per  man  than  ever  before."  It 
is  feared  that  the  gross  output  for  1914 
"will  show  a  still  further  falling  off  for 
the  same  reason."  The  Paris- Lyon-Medi- 
terranee  road's  freight  tonnage  decreased 
principally  in  the  item  of  wines — in  1913  as 
compared  with  1912 — a  falling  off  of  240,- 
000  metric  tons.  The  Compagnie  du  Midi 
showed  nearly  the  same  decrease.  Both 
these  roads  transport  their  wine  traffic 
in  tank-cars.  The  diminution  was  due 
to  "the  poor  condition  of  the  vineyards 
owing  to  unfavorable  weather." 

YIELDS     FROM     INDUSTRIAL     PRE- 
FERRED STOCKS 

A  compilation  has  been  made  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  earnings,  dividends 
paid,  and  yields  to  investors  of  preferred 
stocks  of  leading  industrial  corporations. 
Tkirt3r-four  corporations  are  included  in 
the  list.  All  are  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  in  the  main  belong  to 
the  "  seasoned  "  class.      Following  is  the 


compilation : 


Pfd.  Stock       Earn. 
Outstand'g    on  Pfd, 
$27,102,700 
5,000,000 
41,233,300 


9.5 
12.9 
12.2 
26.3 


Am.  Acr.  Ch 

Am.  Beet  Sug 

Amer.  Can 

Amer.  Tob 52,838,600 

Am.  Woolen 40,000,000 

Am.  Cot.  Oil 10,198,600  12.7 

Amer.  Loco 25,000,000  24 . 7 

Am.  Smelt.  A 17,000,000  57.4 

Am.  Smelt.  B 30,000,000  29 . 1 

Am.  Snuff 4,119,133  46.6 

Am.  Sugar 45.000,000  6.8 

Beth.  Steel 14,008,000  34.4 

Corn  Prod 29,826,867  7 . 6 

Cent.  Leather 33,299,050  13.1 

Gen.  Chem.  13.750,000  20.8 

Gen.  Motors 15,001,500  49.7 

Imrrrsoll-K'ml 2,525,500  52.3 

Laclede  Gas 2,500,000  39.9 

Mav  Dept 8,250,000  22.7 

Nat.  Biscuit 24,804,500  28.4 

Nat.  Lead 24,367,600  10.1 

Nat.  En.  &S 8,546,600  8.9 

Pr.  Steel  Car 12,500,000  17.5 

Pittsb.  Coal 82,000,000  8.5 

Ry.  Stl.  Spring 13,500,000  9.0 

Sloss-Shcff 6,700,000  10 . 1 

Stand.  Mill 6,691,500  12.5 

U.S.  Steel 860,281,100  23.0 

0.8.  Rubber 59,330,900  13.0 

Un.Dry  Goods 5,000,000  80.1 

l\  S.  Ir'i.l.  Ale 8,000,000  10.9 

Va.-Car  Chem       20,000,000  8  7 

8,098,700  52.7 
•  Entitled  to  7' ,. 


Dir. 
Paid 

8% 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

7 
*5 
•5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
•5 

7 

7 

5 

7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 


Yield 
6.3 
8.3 
7.7 
5.6 
9.2 
6.3 
7.0 
5.9 
6.1 
5.7 
6.2 
5.9 
7.8 
7.0 
5.4 
7.4 
6.5 
5.2 
7.1 
5.7 
6.5 
8.5 
6.8 
5.6 
7.3 
8.0 
7.7 
6.3 
7  7 
7  '-' 
8.5 
8.0 
5.7 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS! 

CONCERNING  VACATION  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 
When  notifying  The  Litkkary  Digest 
ni  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 
This  notice  should  reach  us  about  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect,  i 


When  the  Well  Runs  Dry 

you  will  appreciate  the  convenience 
and  economy  of  having  a  bottle  of 
Carter's  Inx  in  reserve.  Whether  you 
use  little  ink  or  much,  you  will  always 
find  the  ink  in  the  big  Carter's  bottle 
on  the  shelf  ready  to  write  freely  and 
evenly,  always  drying  in  an  intense, 
brilliant,  imperishable  record. 

Carter's 
Pencraft 

Combined 
Office  and  Fountain  Pen 

Ink 

is  two  inks  in  one, 

for    inkwell    use, 

for  fountain  pens. 
It  flows  just  freely  enough  and  is  just 
thick    enough    to    make    a    matchless 
combination  ink. 

Carter's  Pencraft  Ink  is  at  all  the  best 
stationers  in  various  sizes  at  prices  from 

$  1 .00  (quart)  to  1  5  cents 

per  bottle. 

After  all,  no  ink  like  Carter's 

The  Carter's  Ink 
Company 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  York 
Chicago 
Montreal 

Largest  Manufac- 
turers of  Writing 
Inks,  Adhesive*, 
Typewriter  Rib- 
bons  and  Carbon 
Papers  in  America. 


Look  for  ibis 
decorated  carton. 


UPHi 

inene  collar? 

mif 

0^ 
< 

fo 

)ur  free  sample  will  prove  mm- 1 
it  ,-iti.i    oronomy.     Semi    i>o-i,ilB 

t-fl 

M 
hi 

it  inn  si/r  .Hid  wh  ether  you  want  1 
gh  or  h>w  collar. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
pt.  C                          Boston.  Mass.  1 

Fireless 


ker 


oo 


Get   My 

1914  Special 
Price  Offer 


\i  in    «  .mi  iiIm-i  i  Co 


Abigsav-  ^ ^^^^^^~ 
iii^  In  food  bills,  fuel,  work — 
and  food  tastes  better. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
Complete  outfit    aluminum 
Utensils  free.    Covers  and 
cooking  compartments 
lined  with  pure  alumin- 
um. Dust-proof,  odorless. 
Write  for  Free  Book  and 
direct-from-factory  pill  es. 
!)■'!>( •  SO.    Hot  roll,  Midi. 
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A  Sad  Thought.  "  What  could  ho  more 
sad  than  a  man  without  a  country?  " 
feelingly  asked  the  high-school  literature! 
teacher  of  her  class. 

"  A  country  without  a  man,"  responded 
a  pretty  girl  just  as  feelingly. — Topeka 
Journal 


Tender-Hearted. — "  He  is  the  most 
tender-hearted  man  I  ever  saw." 

"  Kind  to  animals?  " 

"  I  should  say  so.  Why,  when  he  found 
the  family  cat  insisted  on  sleeping  in  the 
coal  bin,  he  immediately  ordered  a  ton  of 
soft  coal." — Til-Bits. 


Certainly  Reprehensible.  —  "  Gentle- 
men," said  a  Congressman,  "  a  member 
of  this  House  has  taken  advantage  of  my 
absence  to  tweak  my  nose  behind  my  back. 
I  hope  that  the  next  time  he  abuses  me  be- 
hind my  back  like  a  coward  he  will  do  it 
to  my  face  like  a  man,  and  not  go  skulking 
into  the  thicket  to  assail  a  gentleman  who 
isn't  present  to  defend  himself." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


An  Honored  Guest. — "  No  man  is  as 
well  known  as  he  thinks  he  is,"  says 
Caruso.  "  I  was  motoring  on  Long 
Island  recently.  My  car  broke  down,  and 
I  entered  a  farmhouse  to  get  warm.  The 
farmer  and  I  chatted,  and  when  he  asked 
my  name  I  told  him  modestly  that  it  was 
Caruso.  At  that  name  he  threw  up  his 
hands. 

"  '  Caruso  !  '  .he  exclaimed.  '  Robinson 
Caruso,  the  great  traveler  !  Little  did  I 
expect  ever  to  see  a  man  like  yer  in  this 
here  humble  kitchen,  sir  !  '  " — Tit-Bits. 


A  Vain  Effort. — Science  was  horrified 
when  Statistics  discovered  that  babies  to 
the  economic  value  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  perish  each  year. 

"  This  must  cease  !"  exclaimed  Science, 
excitedly. 

"  It's  up  to  you,"  rejoined  Statistics, 
without  emotion. 

But  no  sooner  had  Science,  by  various 
devices,  caused  the  babies  to  stop  perishing 
than  Statistics  discovered  that  half  of 
these  were  girls  and  two  hundred  millions 
wouldn't  begin  to  dress  them. 

Science  looked  rather  foolish. 

"  The  laugh  is  on  you,"  quoth  Statistics, 
grimly. — Life. 


Wisdom  from  Mexico. — General  Villa 
is  said  to  be  addicted  to  elaborate  forms  of 
speech.  Some  of  the  proverbs  of  his 
nation,  which  he  is  never  tired  of  quoting, 
are  interesting: 

A  close  mouth  catches  no  flies. 

Your  worst  enemy  is  always  one  of  your 
own  trade. 

Smear  yourself  with  honey  and  you  will 
be  devoured  by  flies. 

Better  be  the  head  of  a  mouse  than  the  tail 
of  a  lion. 

Altho  a  monkey  is  clothed  in  silk,  it  still 
remains  a  monkey. 

Get  a  name  for  early  rising,  and  you  may 
lie  abed  all  day. 

To  a  good  appetite  no  bread  is  too  hard. 

Some  of  these  are  certainly  not  inap- 
propriate under  existing  circumstances. — 
Westminster  Gazette. 


Thinnest,  Sheerest 
Summer    Holeproof    I  lose 
Guaranteed  to  Wear  Six  Months. 

Wear  Holeproofs  at  tennis,  golf,  cross- 
country walking  or  dancing.  Treat  them 
as  you  would  treat  any  other  hose. 

Here  arc  hose  for  whole  families  thai  oiler 
exceptional  qualities. 

Hose  of  perfect  style  and  comfort.  Hose  of 
the  lightest,  sheerest  weights,  if  you  want  them. 
Six  pairs  will  actually  last  six  months,  and  often 
longer,  without  any  need  of  darning. 

Before  you  start  on  your  vacation,  buy  a 
box  and  try  them. 

ffgepraof 
fjasieKj 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

SI. 50  per  box  and  up  for  six  pairs  of  men's;  $2.00  per 
b:>x  and  up  for  six  pairs  of  women's  or  children's;  $1.00 
per  box  for  four  pairs  of  infants'.  Above  boxes  guaran- 
teed six  months.  $1.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of 
children's,  guaranteed  three  months.  $2.00  per  box  for 
three  pairs  of  men's  silk  Holeproof  socks;  $3.00  per  box 
for  three  pairs  of  women's  silk  Holeproof  stockings. 
Boxes  of  silk  guaranteed  three  months.  If  any  pairs  fail 
to  wear  the  specified  time,  we  promptly  and  gladly  re- 
place them  with  new  pairs  free. 

The    genuine    Holeproof    are    sold  in    your    town. 
Write  for  the  dealers'  names.    We  ship 
direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remit- 
tance. 


Resr.  V.  S. 
Pat.  Office,  1906 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  10  Church  Alley,  Liverpool,  England 


Bylnvitation,  Mem- 
ber of  Rice  Leaders 
of  the  World  Asso- 
ciation 


ileproof 

FOR  WOMEN 


ff/^/^fJff/Tfyf  Every  woman  should  also  examine  Holeproof  Silk  Gloves.    They  are  now 

MJl^i^/^TEEo^-y^      Sold  in  many  stores.     Made  of  the  best  quality  silk  with  reinforced  finder  tips 

that  are  guaranteed  to  outwear  the  gloves  themselves.     We  would  not  give  the 

name  "  Holeproof  "  to  any  but  the  most  durable  glove  on  the  market.     These 

gloves  are  fashioned  in  the  very  best  of  style  and  you  can  get  them  in  the 

smartest  colors,  all  lengths  and  sizes,  with  invisible  reinforcing  of  clasps  and 

fancy  stitching  on  the  back.     Holeproof  Silk  Gloves  fit  perfectly  from  finger  tip  to  top.     There  are  no 

bulky  seams.   They  do  not  pull  out  of  shape.   Write  for  prices  and  the  free  book  that  tells  all  about  them. 

We  send  them  direct  on  receipt  of  price  if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you.  (564) 


Happiness  Here  Below  S^t'T^w 

that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healinc."  Ji.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


The  Altitude  Makes  It  Cool 
All  Summer  Long  at 
Grove  Park   Inn 

The   Finest   Resort    Hotel   in   the  World 

Absolutely  Fireproof  Open  all  the  Year 

When  it's  90°  in  the  North  it's  barely  70'  in 
Asheville.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  Inn — 
full  of  rest  and  comfort.  Water  from  slopes 
of  highest  mountain  east  of  Rockies.  Milk 
and  cream  from  Biltmore  Dairies.  Finest 
golf  links  in  South  adjoin  hotel.  Write  for 
Booklet  "A"  and  special  summer  rates. 
GROVE  PARK  INN  A.heville,  N.  C. 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Schoneld,  M.D.,  M  R.C.S.E.     A  study  Into 
the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to  physical 
and  psychical  life,  containing-  the  latest  scientific  re- 
search on  this  topic.    8vo,  Cloth,  451  pages.    $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Just  Issued 

Royal  Academy  Pictures 
and  Sculpture,  1914 

THE  ANNUAL  ART  PUBLICATION 

treasured  for  its  beauty  and  value — a  sumptuous  rec- 
ord of  all  that  is  finest  in  the  World  of  Art  this  year. 

OVER  200  REPRODUCTIONS 

in  superb  half-tone,  on  Art  paper,  large  enough  to 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  representative  originals  in 
the  latest  Royal  Academy  picture  show. 

t^"  NOTABLE  AND  EXCLUSIVE  PICTURES 

Complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  color 
frontispiece;  price,  carriage  paid,  $1.75. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yolk 
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How    It    Was. — "  Did   you   have  a   fine 

"  I    must     say    it    was    mostly    fine." — 
tori    A  ■■■:•  rican. 


\  Had  Turn. — Scott — "  How  long  were 
you  away  on  your  wedding- tour'.'" 

Mutt — "  Too  long;  it  developed  into  a 
lecture-tour." — Boston  Transcript. 


Made  in  Cambridge. — "  Mc  ssalina,  why 
\b  a  poor  baseball-player  like  one  who 
picket  h  rosebuds?" 

"  I  know  it  not.  dear  Sappho." 
•'  Because  he  goeth  from  bush  to  bush." 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


A  Sure  Cure.—"  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I'm 
a  victim  of  insomnia.  I  can't  sleep  if 
there's  the  least  noise,  such  as  a  cat  on  the 
back  fence,  for  instance." 

"  This  powder  will  be  effective,"  re- 
plied the  physician,  after  compounding  a 
prescription. 

'When  do  I  take  it,  doctor?" 

"  You  don't  take  it.     You  give  it  to  the 


i -at    in    some    niilk."- 
Tihgraph. 


-1'ittsburg    Chronicle 


Small  Choice. — Pat — "  Yis,  sorr,  wur-rk 
is  scarce,  but  Oi  got  a  job  last  Sunday  that 
brought  me  foive  dollars." 

M  r.  Goodman — "  What !  vou  broke  the 
Sabbath'.'  " 

Pat  (apologetically) — "  WTell,  sorr,  'twas 
wan  av  us  had  t'  be  broke." — Boston 
Transcript. 


She  Knew  Too  Well. — Ben  Foster  was 
noted  for  his  shiftlessness.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  wife,  he  would  not  have  done  a 
stroke  of  work  on  his  little  farm  and  garden. 
1 I  was  all  his  wife  could  do  to  get  him  to 
work,  for  he  preferred  to  sit  and  read  all 
day. 

One  evening,  after  he  had  been  reading 
French  history  with  deep  interest,  he  closed 
the  book  and  said  to  his  wife:  "  Do  you 
know,  Maria,  what  I'd  'a'  done  if  I  had 
been  Napoleon?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  well  enough,"  his  wife 
responded.  "  You'd  have  settled  right 
down  on  a  farm  in  Corsica  and  let  it  run 


to  ruin,  while  you  grumbled  about  vour 
hard  luck."— El  Paso  Tim 


Detected. — A  capital  story  which  Lord 
Minto  used  to  delight  in  telling  was  of  an 
experience  he  had  while  he  was  Viceroy  of 
India.  One  morning  in  Simla  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Indian  Army  before  the  latter  started 
work  for  the  day,  so  he  set  off  unattended 
to  pay  an  early  call.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  official  residence 
he  found  his  way  barred  by  ;t  sentry,  who 
apparently  did  not  recognize  the  visitor. 

Lord  Minto  explained  that  he  wanted 
to  see  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  the 
sentry  declined  to  allow  him  to  pass. 

"  But  I  am  the  Viceroy,"  protested  his 
lordship. 

The  sentry  looked  at  him  with  a  pitying 
smile. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "  we  gets 
all  sorts  'ere.  Last  week  we  'ad  a  cove 
what  kidded  'isself  'e  was  Queen  Victoriar's 
grandfather.  We  'ad  to  put  'im  in  a 
strait-waistcoat,  so  you'd  better  push  on." 
— Tit-Bits. 


RfiSfe  To  Europe 


»•    IvTontreal"  Quebec   to  Bristol  Eni. 


ea.1 


days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrence,  y/z  days  at  sea, 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward"  and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort — 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  sailing  dates,  cabin  chart. 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chlctfo,  111  ,  fit  \V.  Adam-  St.  Pittsburg,  Pa..  214  Park  Ituilding 

I'aul.Mirin     4il,  £.larks..n  Sis.  |  Halifax.  V.  S..  128  HoUis  St.  I  Montreal.  Que. .  226  SI  JamesSt. 
|  Duluth.  Kino     4J4  W   Superior  St.   Toronto,  ""t  ,88  King  St..  E.    Ottawa.  Out  .  Rtuaell  House  B)  It  | 
811  Nicollet  Avenue  |  Quebec.  Que  .  Can. North.  Dpt.  I  Winnfpi  -    Man      588  N.  Main  St. 


roEUROPESjn® 

ViaDeautifu!  St  Lawrence  Route.  Modern  A\^L^M^umM 
Joals  Eicellem  Servke.tJooiilct  Free.  ^^rM  lip 
O0NW.DSONLlNtl83NoJ)earbomStClucaSos««l       r 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $810 
Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
CEO.  E.  MAKSTERS 

248  WaibiagtooSt..  Boston:  1246  Broadway, N.Y 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organizing  a  party.     Expeiienced  leaders. 

Established  1900 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1137  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 


Europe 


41?  /\   \    IZ  NOTES 

r><4    I    •>     '" 

^^  ■■■■^■"'     first  cabin.     University  man 

leader.  Other  tours.  The  Miction  Pit  r ties, 

Box  X.  1U4SI  Old  So.  Bldg..  Boston.  Mass. 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PA1  I- NT- THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
i  ■  reierena  a 

I  Prom]  i 

ircil. 

Wai  i  man.  Wa  lungton,  I).  C. 


I  lil    \<    W  \NTI  l>       Manufacture 

me.     3 
nl Iree. 

Arh  i*  i    I  rei        I   ■■■     ;  Hi  nt  K.   1!. 

■  alii  Bldg  .  I  I.  C. 


COLLIE  KENNELS 


HAWTHORN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

S(  nt*  . 

.  i  I] 


REAL  ESTATE 


IAKINGI  IRMS,  .'I  SI  vi  I  5, 

fin  u,  -  ,t  i  op-, 

often  i tic  In 

i  l     \     trout  Farm  A 

14,   47  West  34th  Street,   New  York. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TT UN  ED.  Send  sketch  tor  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
i'O  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  nl  Inven 
turn-  wanted,  Bent  iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  mr  one  invention  _  Pat- 
'  a  iree  m  Worlds 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  ol  Idea    and  inventive  ability  should 
or  new  "Lists  of  Net  ded  Inventions," 
"  Patent  Buj  ers"  and  "  How  to  <  ■>  ; 

FREE, 
Randn  nt  Attorneys,  Dept.  13, 

\\ .  i  liington    1 > 


Factory  Representatives 

We  wanl  a  few  high  class  mi 

enl  us 
territory  on  highly  remum 
.tnd  interesting  proposition,     < 

Ing  summer. 

'unity  limited  only   I  ibility. 

t'tr  full  p  irtic  nl. n>  at  once.     If  i 

in. in,  give  college  and  class. 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

llrpt    L,  Whitney  Power  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

"Washington     Irving" 

"Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"Albany" 

Service  daily  except  Sunday.  All 
through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  accepted.  Music;  restau- 
rant. Easy  connections  North,  East  and 
West.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated 
summer  literature. 

Hudson    River    Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 
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BY  SPECIALLY  CHARTERED 

S.S.LAPLAND 

Z8000  tons  displacement 

Largest  steamer  to  South 

America  thru  Panama  Canal 

GATE5  TOURS -Toledo.Ohlo 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  a-C 


500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 

/ 1  'J-j>afjc  ilinst  iti/t  if  hroc/i  it  re  with  In- 
formation regarding  bOOiummei  rMoru  In  iFai 
rnonl  and  snors*  Laka  Champlaln,  with  hotel, 
farm  ami  vfllaffl  home  accommodai  iont.  Benl  on 
'  k  itamps  for  mailing  Address  SUHHEB 
HOMES.  No    LI,  885  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Chodikee  Lake  Hotel  and  Bungalowi 
Highland  (Ulster  Co       *^    I       I  reflnad  resort  tor 

aocoi I  at  ion  of  familit  *  or  Individuals.     I 

vti\  iti.    orpla]  <'■  i  child  and  adult.  I  ■ 
i  i      nital     ii  ...     I n  aacta  j  ""in 

Surrounded  n  xlh  the  iharm    of  decency.      Must 
i 
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Sail    in    June,     July.  _    Best    routes,     best 
management,  best  testimonials,  and  lowest 
in  i in-  woi i'l      Address 

1  I  Mfl  i      rot  1<S 
149Trcmont  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


HAMBURGy\.  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co 

in  the 
"WORLD 


442  SHIPS 
I.4I7.7IO 
TONS 


a 


TRAVEL 

BY 

World's  Larg 

Steamship 

IMPERAT0R 

and 

VATERLAND 


W 


'» 


LONDON 
PARIS,  HAMBURG 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 

Hamburg  ar.d  Moltke 

Ports  of  call: 

Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Two  Cruises 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days  each   cruise — 
$900.00  and  up 

Leaving  New  York.  January  16. 1915, 
by  S.  S.  CINCINNATI.  January  31. 
by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND.  Itinerary 
includes  San  Diego  and  Panama- 
Pacific  Expositions. 
Cost  includes  all  necessary  ex- 
penses afloat  and  ashore. 

Writs  for  illustratrd book 

giving  full  iiiJoriHatiou . 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Baltli 

Pittabui z\\.     Chicago,     R i  n 

i  u  leans,    Hlnneapi  Ms,    Si . 

I 

Montreal 


WAS  MINGTON 
Its  Si gh  ts  <ouI  In s i gh  is 

i:v  ii  \i;i;n  i  i  m;h  \KT  MONROB 
A   chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the 
National  Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and 
unconventional  description. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  ;,S'j  pners  of  Text  and 
.to  Pons  of  Inserted  Illustrations. 
r>ur,    $l.oo    iXrt  :    bv    mail,    $1.00. 

Funk  &  Wagnaus  Company,  New  York 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Mexico 


May  30. — On  account,  of  the  landing  of  arms  at 
Puerto  Mexico,  the  Hamburg-American  line  Is 
fined  $200,000,  but  will  appeal. 

May  31. — Villa,   being  delayed   in   his  progress 

SOUtb   by    tom-up   railroads,    issues   an    appeal 

to  all  Americans,  guaranteeing  the  safety  or 
foreign  life  and  property  and  asking  for 
ammunition. 

June  1. — Because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
mediators  to  receive  Constitutionalist  dele- 
gates   until    the    Oarranza    Government    has 

declared  an  armistice,  the  Niagara  Falls 
peace  conference  comes  to  a  deadlock. 

General  Maas,  driven  out  of  SaltUlo,  reaches 
San  Luis  l'otosi  after  a  twelve  days'  light . 

Juno  2. — Huerta's  willingness  to  resign  has  been 
announced  officially  by  the  Mexican  dele- 
gates to  the  peace  conference. 

No  apparent  effort  is  made  to  stop  a  Ward  line 
steamer  sailing  from  New  York  to  Tampieo 
with  arms  for  the  Constitutionalists. 

Foreign 

May  28. — The  new  Provisional  Government  in 
Peru    is    recognized    by    the    United    States, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 
Rebels  are  bombarding  Durazzo,  the  capital  of 
Albania. 

May  29. — The  steam  whaler  Karluk,   Captain 
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Bartlett,    flagship   of    the   Btefansson    arctic 
expedition,  Is  reported  sunk  off  the  northeast 

coast     of    Siberia,    but     all    the    CTOT     safe    on 

Wrangell  island. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  liner  Empress  of 
Ireland  encounters  the  collier  Storstad  during 

a    ton    in    Ihi'    St      Laurence    River   and    sinks 

Immediately.     The  dead,  according  to  latest, 
figures,    are    1,024,    while    the    total    saved 

number  452. 

May      :{(>.      King       Alfonso      receives       Kermit. 
Koosex  elt . 

The  Aquitania.  newest,  and  largest  British 
liner,  sails  on  her  maiden  voyage  From  Liver- 
pool to  New  York. 


■Suffragettes  cause  disorder  and   In- 
services    in    si.     Paul's    Cathedral, 


May    31.- 

terrupt 
London. 

The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  negoti- 
ates with  Greece  for-  the  purchase  of  old 
American  war-ships  ami  orders  for  a  new 
dreadnought. 

June  1.— British  suffragettes  burn  and  destroy 
a  historic  church  at  \Vargrave,  near  Henley. 

June  2. — The  French  Cabinet  resigns. 

France  decides  to  accord  Colonel  Roosevelt 
the  recognition  customarily  accorded  to 
reigning  monarchs. 

London  strikers  obtain  a  $500,000  building 
contract,  eliminating  the  contractor  entirely. 

June  3. — An  English  suffragette  attacks  with  a 
hatchet  and  badly  wounds  an  attendant  in  the 
Dore  Gallery,  London,  who  attempts  to  stop 
her  from  hacking  valuable  pictures  there. 


I  Ml? 


Domestic 

Washing 

m.i.\    80.     President    Wilson   addresses   the   G 
\     i;     Memorial  meeting  at   Arlington,  after 

an  earlier  refusal. 

June  I  'The  House  voles,  207  to  0,  i"  i  Kemp) 
labor-unions    from     prosecution     under     the 

Sherman  Law 

General 

May  28.     A  partialis   successful  flight   is  made 

b.\  Glenn  Curtiss  in  tin.  old  "aerodrome"  of 
Dr.  Langley's  invention,  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  tins  machine  to  in-  the  first  practicable 
iica\  ler-t  ban  air  flier. 

May  20.  The  General  Education  Board  an- 
nounces gifts  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  amounting 
to  $1,400,000. 

May  31.  New  York  customs  receipts  show  a 
decrease  of  $8,600,000,  but  indicate  a  larger 
volume  of  business  under  the  new    tariff. 

Lord    Wimborne   and    the    Uritish    polo   team 
arrive  in  New   York. 

June  1. — Mount  Lassen,  a  volcanic  peak  in 
northern  California,   becomes  active. 


Grand. — Husband — "  Is  this  butter  per- 
fect ly  fresh?" 

Wife— "  The  dealer  told  me  it  was  just 
from  the  crematory." — Birmingham  Age 
lit  raid. 
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Bring  your  family  to 

nova  scotia  r:eer 

Restful  one  night  voyage  from  Boston  on  luxurious  steamers  of 
the  Boston-Yarmouth  S.  S.  Line  to  Yarmouth,  N.  S.— excel- 
lent parlor  and  dining  car  service  over  the  Ocean  Shore  Route. 
Splendid  Hotel,  Club,  Cottage  and  Campingaccommodations  at  reason- 
able rates,  mid  historical  scenes,  including  Chester  and  Halifax, 
s\  H*»/u.*.  the  Fortress  City.    Here  you  can  enjoy 

One   nigilt         Tuna,  lake  and  stream  fishing,  hunt* 
f  rOttl.  BOStOn  'n?'  camP*n£«  canoeing,  sailing,  surf  bathing, 
OUOI'UU  driving,  golland  tennis  in  invigorating  pine- 
scented  climate.    Write  today  for  free  booklet  picturing  700  miles  of 
nature's  most  beautiful  summer  peninsula.    Spend  a  pleasurable 
summer  which  your  family  will  always  remember. 

Halifax  &  South  Western  Railway 

P.  D.    Mooney,  G.  P.  A.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


FREE  Booklet 
"Write  today 


Tours  for  the  Discriminating 

EUROPE 

Remarkable  General  Tours  and  Tours  to 
Special  Regions.  Small  Parties.  Fre- 
quent Departures. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  for  delightful  Tours  of 
Luxury  of  five  months  to  a  year.  Fre- 
quent departures,  August  to  January. 
The  One  Right  Way. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you  ? 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 
Mediterranean    and    Northern    Countries 

Efficient  Management.     Small  Parties. 

PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 

First  Class.    All  Expenses,  $1623 

THE    PILGRIM    TOURS 

300  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.      Chicago     San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Five  Series  of  Spring 
and  Summer  Tours 
to  all  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Early  tours  via  Mediter- 
ranean. Complete  range  of  routes  and 
fares.     Exclusive  features. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  de  Luxe,  43d  Annual  Series.    All 
the  best  routes.     Program  ready. 

Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


ORIENT 


17th  ANNUAL  CRUISE, 

Feb.  14  ;  65  days,  $400  up. 

S.S. "Rotterdam"  (24,170 
Tons).  Stop-overs  ;  Paris  or  London,  1  week, 
J30.   F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


BUREAU  OF 


UniversityTravel 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


The  best  touris  the  one  that  has  the  best  leader; 
it  matters  little  where  he  goes. 

Greece.      Italy, 
Central  Europe, 
Norway.    Russia. 
The  Outdoor  Tom- 
Italy  in    October. 
Frequent  Sailings,  June  6— September  19. 

The  Double  Tour: 
The  Crimea,  Caucasus. 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan  :  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 

The  Standard  Tour:  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31,  or  November  28, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May  for 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Special  Announcement  ready  now.     Write 
for  details." 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 

A TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

U      Luxurious  Cars  for  Hire 
Finest  Service  in  Europe 
Inclusive  Rates,  No  Extras 
T  Routes    Compiled    (free)     for    Patrons 
l!n,,k  "32  Motor  Routes  Through  Gt.  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  mailed  free  to  any  address 

OFraser,  McLean  Auto  Tours  &  Hire  Co. 
Hamburg-Amerika  House 
14  and  15  Cockspur  St..     London,  s.  W.,  Eng. 
or  from  Literary  Digest.  N.  Y. 

EUROPE  -^ORIENT 

An  especially  fine  tour  sailing  June  27. 
Other  tours,  various  dates  and  routes, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 
AROUND   THE    WORLD 
Summer  tour  via   Siberia. 
Westward  and  Eastward  in  Fall. 

SUMMER  TOUR  TO  JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL.  MOTOR  TOURS 
Whatever  your  travel  desires,  write  us. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

VISIT  THE   COAST  OF  MAINE 
and  the  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

YOU  can  cruise  for  a  week  within  the  Gulf  of  Maine  on  the  finest 
American  Merchant  Vessels  —  superb    table    service  —  luxurious 
state-rooms — visiting 

The  Most  Wonderful  Vacation  Country  in  North  America, 

and    never   be   distant    by    more    than  a  clay's   journey  from    New 
York  or  Boston. 

Big  new  steel  steamships  connect  New  York 
and  Boston  with  the  summer  resorts  of  Maine, 
New  Brunswick   and  the    Maritime   Provinces 

Your  choice  of  15  routes.    Total  2400  statute  miles.    Combine  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  travel  with  the  most  invigorating  vacation. 

Send  for  Booklet  B 

EASTERN  STEAMSHIP 
CORPORATION 

Pier  19,  No.  River,  New  York, 
or  India  Wharf,  Boston 


SEE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Quickly  and  Comfortably.  How?  Popular 
Sight-Seeing  Yacht  "  Clifton  "  around  Man- 
hattan Island  twice  daily;  40  miles:  3  hours. 
The  trip  of  a  lifetime;  a  revelation  every 
minute.  Write  or  'phone  for  illustrated  folder 
or  information.  SIGHT-SEEING  YACHT 
CO  ,173  5th  Ave.  (Flatiron  Building),  Tele- 
phone 5441  Gramercy,  New  York. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean 


Kith 
TEAK 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Spain.  Algiers 

JohnsonTours,  210  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


low  +0  see 

zerland 


Asbury  Park 

SOLVES  ALL,  SUMMER  PROBLEMS 

The  ideal  family  resort  of  America;  seashore  and 
country  ;  no  mosquitoes;  no  saloons;  200  hotels.  For 
booklet  send  stamp  to  Municipal  Information 
Bureau,  317  Boardwalk,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Plan  your  trip  now  and 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 
J  ustsend  10c  postagefor 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 
241  FifthAveuue.NewTork 


We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
Uritish  and  Continental  touring  at  the 
lowest  tariff  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information, 
10,000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  also 
unique  scheme  of  Personally  Conduct- 
ed Automobile  Tours  free  on  request. 

International  Autotravel  Co. 

26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
346  The  Strand,  London,  England 
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The  New  Locomobile 

With  105  Refinements 


Touch  the  Button  to  Start 

Something  new  originated  by  our  Engineers  and 
developed  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  for  us. 

Left  Drive  ''The  Style" 

Last  year  we  built  both  right  and  left  drive — this 
year  left  drive  only.  The  owner,  who  wishes  to 
sit  next  to  the  driver,  does  not  have  to  walk 
around  the  front  of  the  car  in  the  mud. 

Center  Control  is  in  Favor 

The  Locomobile  driver  changes  gears  with  the 
right  hand,  the  safest  and  most  natural  way.  Few 
drivers  are  left  handed.  The  Locomobile  is  the 
only  left-drive  quality  Six  with  four  speeds  and 
center  control. 

One  Man  Top  Refinements 

Storm  curtains  adjusted  and  fastened  inside  of 
car.  Clear  vision  for  driver.  Two  oval  plate 
glass  windows  in  rear.  Adjustable  fastening,  top 
to  windshield. 

Smart  Low  Lines 

The  new  Locomobile  will  be  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  low  sweeping  lines. 

Style  in  the  Chassis 

The  Locomobile  is  the  only  quality  car  with  six 
cylinders,  four  speeds,  multiple  disc  clutch,  left 
drive,  and  center  control. 


The  First  Electrically  Locked  Car 

An  owner  can  now  leave  his  car  feeling  that  it 
will  not  be  tampered  with  or  stolen.  A  turn  of 
your  'Yale"  key  automatically  locks  the  car 
dead  —  ignition,  lights  —  everything.  Another 
turn  locks  the  signal  lights  on.  Another  turn — 
the  car  is  free  to  operate.  The  first  car  to  be 
automatically,  electrically  and  mechanically  locked. 

The  New  Mode  in  Lamps 

Abroad  you  see  smooth,  unbroken  lines.  We 
interpret  this  by  incorporating  the  side  lamps  in 
the  head  lights.  This  places  the  signal  lamps  in 
a  better  position  and  beautifies  the  car. 

Style  Features 

The  New  Radiator.  The  New  Bonnet  panelled 
at  the  front  with  vertical  openings  at  the  rear  in 
the  Continental  Style.  A  longer  and  more 
sweeping  Cowl.  Fine  proportion  between  Body 
and  Bonnet.  Pure  stream  line.  The  new  one- 
piece  Fenders  are  moulded  to  graceful  contours, 
carrying  out  the  foreign  effect. 

Four  Speed  Selective 

High  grade  cars  abroad  have  four  speeds,  not 
three.      Four  speeds  are  decidedly  the  thing. 


Our  Four  Car  a  Day  policy  is  back  of  all  these  refinements.  Not  to  see  how  many  cars 
we  can  build,  but  how  well.  In  addition  to  our  standard  bodies,  we  have  ordered 
special  bodies  from  the  fashionable  builders  of  Paris  and  New  York.  Exclusive 
upholstery  fabrics  selected  by  our  artist  from  patterns  imported  to  our  order. 
Send  for  the  Locomobile  Book. 


The  Locomobile  Company  of  America 
Bridgeport,    Conn. 
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BEWARE    OF    SWINDLERS  ! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  The  Literary  Digest.  We  urge  thai  no  monej 
be  paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently  authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when  they 
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MEXICAN   GUN-RUNNING 


CRITICS  of  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy  have 
focused  much  of  their  attack  of  late  on  what  they 
regard  as  his  somewhat  kaleidoscopic  attitude  toward 
the  importation  of  arms  into  Mexico.  "It  would  appear  that 
the  rule  laying  down  an  embargo  on  arms  belongs  to  the  now- 
you-see-it-and-now-you-don't  variety,"  remarks  the  Worcester 
Gazette;  and  another  editor  suggests  that  our  changes  of  front 
concerning  the  embargo  along  our  southern  border  might  be 
summarized  in  the  words  of  Foreman  Finnegan's  famous  report 
of  a  derailment:  "Off  agin,  on  agin,  gone  agin."  But  when 
these  critics  try  to  unravel  the  Administration's  policy  in 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  arms  by  water  to  Mexican  ports  they 
profess  themselves  even  more  bewildered.  They  recall  that, 
altho  one  of  our  reasons  for  seizing  Vera  Cruz  was  to  prevent 
two  German  ships,  the  Bavaria  and  the  Ypiranga,  from  deliver- 
ing their  cargoes  of  war  munitions  for  Huerta  at  that  port,  these 
cargoes  were  afterward  landed  without  opposition  at  Puerto 
Mexico,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Huerta  forces.  Our 
only  subsequent  action  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  to  impose 
a  fine  on  the  German  ships.  Then  interest  shifted  to  Tampico, 
which  we  declared  an  open  port  after  its  capture  by  the 
Constitutionalists.  News  of  the  Ward  liner  Antilla,  clearing 
from  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
delivery  to  the  Constitutionalists  at  Tampico,  moved  Huerta 
to  declare  a  blockade  of  that  port,  his  two  gunboats  Zaragosa 
and  Bravo  actually  steaming  from  Puerto  Mexico  to  enforce  the 
decree.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  Government 
announced  its  determination  to  keep  Tampico  open,  "by  force 
if  necessary,"  and  another  Mexican  "crisis"  was  only  averted 
by  Huerta's  withdrawal  of  his  blockade  order.  Then  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Redfield  clarified  the  situation  by  an  order  for- 


bidding the  clearing  of  vessels  from  American  ports  with  contra- 
band of  war  for  Mexico,  altho  Secretary  Bryan  was  under  the 
impression  that  his  department  had  already  issued  the  same 
order,  even  before  the  Antilla  was  cleared.  The  Cabinet's 
action  and  Secretary  Bryan's  comment  are  thus  recorded  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  dated  June  10: 

"The  Cabinet  yesterday,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  absence  and  with 
the  President  in  attendance,  seemed  to  take  the  view  that  a 
repetition  of  the  Antilla  incident  after  attention  had  been 
called  to  it  would  tend  seriously  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the 
mediators  and  General  Huerta's  delegates  at  Niagara  Falls  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  American  Government.  While  Mr. 
Bryan  has  said  repeatedly  that  a  general  order  was  outstanding 
that  would  forbid  all  future  shipments  of  arms  to  Mexico, 
Secretary  Redfield  informed  the  Cabinet  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  Cabinet  thereupon  issued  a  positive  order  supple- 
menting general  instructions  suggested  by  Mr.  Bryan,  that 
already  had  proved  their  inadequacy 

"Mr.  Bryan  discust  shipments  of  arms  more  freely  to-day  than 
ever  before,  tho  his  views  have  been  invited  twice  a  day  since 
the  Antilla  cleared 

"'Since  back  in  May,'  said  Mr.  Bryan,  'there  has  been  an 
order  that  no  ships  with  arms  be  cleared  for  Mexican  ports. 
That  was  a  general  order.' 

"'And  the  Antilla  cleared  on  June  2?'  he  was  asked. 

"Mr.  Bryan  said  that  the  intervening  holidays  and  the  fact 
that  the  order  went  first  to  Southern  ports  might  have  ex- 
plained the  delay.  But  he  was  positive  in  his  assertion  that  the 
order  was  general  and  definite  not  to  clear  contraband  cargoes. 

"The  Secretary  was  then  informed  that  most  of  his  auditors 
had  read  the  order,  and  had  found  in  it  no  such  provision. 
He  was  told  that  an  order  such  as  he  described  had  been  sent  by 
Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
charge  of  customs,  but  that  after  a  conference  the  next  day 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  at  which  Mr. 
Hamlin  learned   that   there  was  no  authority  of  law  for  his 
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order,  and  that  customs  officials  carrying  it  out  would  be  per- 
sonally liable  for  heavy  damages,  it  had  been  rescinded. 

"Mr.  Bryan  was  further  told  that  the  order  still  in  force 
prior  to  yesterday  simply  directed  that  customs  officials,  before 

clearing  ■   ship  with  contraband  cargo,  report    the  facts    to 
Washington. 

"Hut.'  -atd  Mr.  Bryan  with  a  relieved  expression,  "if  after 
the  official  reports  to  Washington,  permission  for  the  clearance 
i~  withheld,  wouldn't   that  be  the  same  thing?' 

"He  was  told  then  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  order  to 
require  the  clearance  papers  to  he  held  up  pending  instructions 
from  Washington.  He  was  informed  that  the  customs  officials 
at  Galveston,  under  those  instructions,  simply  reported  the 
Facts,  and  that  the  order  holding  up  the  shipment  was  issued 
following  the  ('al)inet  meeting,  l>oth  as  to  the  specific  shipment 
on  the  El  Sud  and  all  other  similar  shipments.  The  order,  he 
was  told,  merely  required  a  report  to  Washington. 

"That  was  not  my  understanding  of  the  order,'  was  Mr. 
Bryan's  comment." 

"Is  thi' ease  with  which  the  Autilla  cleared  to  he  regarded  as  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  Constitutionalists.'"  asks  the  Worcester 
paper  (pioted  above,  "or  is  the  case  one  bristling  with  blunder- 
ing'.'" The  case  is  complicated,  remarks  the  Baltimore  .1  raerican, 
by  "the  agreement  of  the  United  States  that,  pending  mediation, 
no  more  arms  should  he  sent  from  this  country."  "It  is  not 
disputed,"  agrees  the  Boston  Traveler,  "that  there  was  a  definite 
understanding  with  the  mediators  that  arms  were  not  to  be 
shipped  from  this  country  to  any  part  of  Mexico."  "Why, 
then."  it  asks,  "was  the  Atdilla  allowed  to  go  on  her  way  with- 
out objection?"  In  regard  to  Secretary  Bryan's  explanation, 
which  it  characterizes  as  "thin,"  the  Traveler  has  this  to  say: 

"According  to  the  Secretary,  on  representations  from  his 
Department,  the  proper  orders  were  issued  to  all  American  ports 
to  withhold  clearance  papers  for  ships  hearing  arms  to  Mexico. 
He  explained  thai  the  instructions  to  port  officials  to  prevent 
such  sailings  might  not  have  reached  New  York  in  time  because 
they  were  Ben!  firsl  to  Southern  ports  where  gun-running  into 
Mexico  was  more  frequent. 

\re  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  run  on  such  a  haphazard  plan  that  when  orders  of  such 
importance  as  this  are  sent  out  the  chief  port  of  the  country  is 
omitted'.'  If  the  Administration  had  been  really  in  earnest  in 
its  desire  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  rebels,  would 
it  have  overlooked  the  very  likely  chance  that  shipment  would  be 
made  from  any  one  of  the  big  Northern  ports  where  ammunition 
i-  mosl   readily  purchased'.'" 

\nd  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  confesses  itself  puzzled  by 
still  another  point: 

"But  why  should  the  Washington  Government   want   to  keep 


the  port  of  Tampico  open  through  which  arms  and  ammunition 
may  be  supplied  the  rebels?  In  order  to  prevent  such  supplier 
going  t<>  them,  a  strict  embargo  is  maintained  all  along  the  bordi  r 
That  would  seem  to  be  a  useless  precaution  if  the  opportunity 
is  held  open  at  a  seaport  where  supplies  can  he  more  oonvenientlj 
received." 

It  may  he  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  independent 
Worcester  Gazette,  all  the  papers  we  have  (pioted  belong  to  the 
Republican  camp.  Giving  ear  to  another  and  more  hitter 
Republican  critic  of  the  Administration,  we  read  in  the  Boston 
Transcript: 

"The  whole  performance  of  the  Cabinet  i>  more  than  farcical, 
it  is  humiliating.  After  Villa,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, has  received  all  the  arms  he  can  use,  the  Cabinet 
decides  he  oughl  not  to  receive  any  more.  He  has  enough 
to  render  him  more  effective  as  our  ally.  President  Wilson, 
we  are  assured,  is  gratified  by  the  facility  with  which  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  transmission  of  which  by  land  is  prohibited, 
can  be  forwarded  by  sea.  Throughout  its  length  and  hreadth 
the  Administration  is  playing  a  double  part  in  the  belief  that  it  i> 
deceiving  the  public.  In  reality  it  is  deceiving  nobody.  Ii 
has  not  deceived  the  American  people,  who  see  that  the  em- 
bargo is  put  on  as  against  Huerta  and  lifted  to  favor  Villa.  It 
has  not  deceived  the  mediators  at  Niagara  Falls,  who  perceiv* 
that  they  are  expected  not  to  prepare  a  plan  of  their  own  to 
reestablish  order  in  Mexico,  hut  to  rubber-stamp  a  plan  of  the 
Administration  to  put  Garranza  in  the  Presidential  chair  of 
Mexico." 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  case,  most  of  the  Ad- 
ministration papers  seem  to  be  holding  their  fire.  The  Spring- 
Held  Re}>iiblican  (Ind.),  however,  says  that  "if  the  test  of  suc- 
cessful diplomacy  often  consists  in  not  letting  embarrassing 
things  happen,  the  avoidance  of  a  crisis  in  the  Antilla  a'Tair 
reflects    credit     upon     somebody    somewhere."      And     the    New 

York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  laying  this  credit  at  President  Wilson's 
door,  remarks: 

"The  calm,  determined  man  at  Washington  has  triumphed 
over  circumstances  again.  The  nation  oughl  to  be  ready  '<> 
believe  by  this  time  that  President  Wilson  knows  what  he  is 
doing  in  the  Mexican  matter.  Obviously  he  has  known  all 
along  much  more  about  the  situation  than  his  critics.  His 
faith  in  the  information  he  has  received,  often  from  sources  not 
accessible  to  others,  is  justified  by  events.  Some  Ihings  have 
lieen  done  which  have  puzzled  the  American  people,  such  as 
the  neglect  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  Antilla  with  its  oargO 
of  arms  for  Garranza.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Huerta 
has  received  supplies  of  arms  from  Germany  since  the  seizure 
of  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  that  no  move- 
ment of  the  Administration  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  trouble  will 
seem  puzzling  when  all   the  facts  are  made  known." 
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Darling  in  the  Dei  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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SHE   NEARLY   WRECKED   THE  MEDIATION   PROCEEDINGS. 


The  clearing  of  the  Antilla  from  New  York  with  15,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  Constitutionalists  at  Tampico  led  Huerta  to  declare 
a  blockade  of  that  Mexican  port.  Our  Government  replied  that  it  would  be  kept  open,  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  only  Huerta's  rescinding  of 
his  order  saved  the  peace  negotiations  at  Niagara  Palls  from  being  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination. 


MORE  FEDERAL  POWER  OVER  THE 
RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON  PEOPLE  who  wish  to  travel  into 
Virginia  sometimes  cross  the  Potomac  by  boat  or 
bridge  and  buy  tickets  there  to  get  the  benefit  of  a 
State  two-cent-fare  law  instead  of  buying  their  tickets  from 
Washington  and  paying  the  three-cent  rate  allowed  in  interstate 
travel.  The  same  situation,  the  New  York  Sun's  Washington 
correspondent  continues,  exists  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  man  can  thus  get  a  local 
ticket  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  another  man  who  buys  a  through 
ticket.  Again,  the  New  York  Commercial  reminds  us,  State 
authorities  sometimes  prescribe  such  rates  for  sections  of  inter- 
state railroads  as  to  give  "shippers  within  the  State  an  unfair 
advantage  over  those  living  without  its  boundaries."  Rates 
are  adjusted  to  make  a  city  within  the  State  the  distributing 
center  of  given  territory  rather  than  a  better  located  place 
across  the  border.  And  if  the  practise  were  to  go  on  unchecked, 
every  State,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  observes,  could 
"artificially  build  up  its  own  ports  and  cities,"  to  the  detriment 
of  the  business  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  the  era  of  these 
things  is  at  an  end,  if  the  editors  have  properly  forecast  the 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Shreveport  rate 
case.  Furthermore,  the  Court  has  taken  another  step  toward 
imposing  complete  Federal  control  on  the  transportation  systems 
of  the  country.  The  decision  "drives  a  nail  deep  and  hard  into 
the  coffin  of  State  rights,"  says  one  New  York  editor.  And 
while  the  railroads  get  one  master  instead  of  many,  as  it  is 
remarked  on  every  hand,  some  note  that  this  master  now  con- 
trols everything  except  the  operation  of  the  roads — will  the 
next  step  bring  government  ownership? 

The  Supreme  Court  asserts  unequivocally  that  "wherever 
the  interstate  and  intrastate  transactions  of  carriers  are  so 
related  that  the  government  of  one  involves  the  control  of  the 
other,"  Congress  acting  through  its  agent,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  "is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  final  and 
dominant  rule."  In  other  words,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  overrule  State  regulations  dealing  with  traffic 


entirely  within  the  State  or  establishing  intrastate  rates  reason- 
able in  themselves,  if  these  regulations  tend  in  any  way  to  block, 
divert,  or  bring  about  discrimination  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  importance  of  this  decision  in  establishing  railroad  control 
upon  a  national  basis  is  acknowledged  by  the  press  everywhere, 
and  most  of  the  editors  hail  it  as  a  boon  for  the  railroads.  Rail- 
road opinion  may  be  represented  by  this  statement  from  Presi- 
dent L.  D.  Underwood,  of  the  Erie: 

"It  isn't  the  greatest  decision  that  has  ever  been  handed 
down,  but  it  is  a  great  decision.  It  does  not  enhance  our  railroad 
income,  but  it  simplifies  matters.  ...  It  lets  us  settle  with  one 
educated,  experienced  tribunal,  as  against  a  mass  of  politicians 
and  ignoramuses  that  get  into  State  commissions  as  a  rule." 

The  situation  giving  rise  to  the  Shreveport  case  is  thus  sketched 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Shreveport,  a  town  in  northwestern  Louisiana,  forty  miles 
east  of  the  Texas  border,  competed  with  interior  Texas  cities, 
such  as  Dallas  and  Houston,  for  the  trade  of  the  intervening 
Texas  territory.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
fixt  the  rate  for  such  shipments  from  Shreveport  into  Texas; 
whereupon  the  Texas  State  Railway  Commission  had  reduced 
the  rate,  from  the  above-named  Texas  cities  to  the  competitive 
Texas  territory,  to  a  level  which  made  the  Texas  shippers  pay 
less  than  one-third  as  much  for  an  exactly  equivalent  service 
as  was  paid  by  the  Shreveport  merchants." 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  saw  that  the  issue  was,  to  use  The  Evening  Post's  words, 
"indirect  imposition  of  a  protective  tariff  against  a  neighbor 
State."  It  appeared,  for  example,  that  at  a  rate  of  60  cents 
first-class  freight  could  be  carried  160  miles  eastward  from 
Dallas,  but  only  55  miles  into  Texas  from  Shreveport.  So  the 
Commission  ordered  the  roads  to  end  this  discrimination  and 
establish  equal  rates  for  equal  distances.  This  would  have 
involved  disobedience  to  the  State  authorities  of  Texas,  and  the 
order  was  made  the  basis  of  the  suit  which  finally  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Justices  Lurton  and  Pitney  dissenting,  the 
Court  decided  to  uphold  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  opinion,  as  read  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  contained  these 
paragraphs  explaining  the  Court's  position: 

"The    Commission   was    dealing   with    the   relation    of   rates 
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injuriously  affecting,   through  an  unreasonable  discrimination, 
ifhc  that   was  interstate.     The  question  was  thus  not  simply 

mi.  of  transportation  that  was  'wholly  within  one  StaU .' 

Wherever    the    interstate    and     intrastate    transactions    of 

riers  are  ao  related  that  the  government  of  tin-  one  involves 

the  control  of  tin-  other,  it  is  Congress,  ami  not  the  State,  that 

i-  entitled  to  prescribe  the  final  ami  dominant  rule,  for  otherwise 

.w.uld    be    denied    the    exercise    of    its    constitutional 

authority,  and  the  State,  and  not    the   nation,  would  he  supreme 

w  it hiu  the  national  field 

"It  is  immaterial.  BO  far  as  the  protecting  power  of  ( 'ongress  is 
concerned,  that  the  discrimination  arises  from  intrastate  rate>. 
a-  compared  with  interstate  rates.  The  use  of  the  instrument  of 
interstate  commerce  in  a  discriminatory  manner  so  as  to  inflict 
injury  upon  that  commerce,  or  some  part  thereof,  furnishes 
abundant  ground  for  Federal  intervention.  Nor  can  the 
attempted  exercise  of  State  authority  alter  the  matter  where 
Congrei  acted,    for  a   State   may    not    authorize   a   carrier 

to  do  that  which  Congress  is  entitled  to  forbid  and  has  for- 
bidden. ...  It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  the  Government  has 
well  -aid  in  its  argument  in  support  of  the  Commission's  order- 
that  the  power  to  deal  with  the  relation  between  the  two  kinds 
of  rates,  as  a  relation,  lies  exclusively  with  Congress.  It  i^ 
manifest  that  the  State  can  not  fix  the  relation  of  the  carrier's 
interstate  and  intrastate  charges  without  directly  interfering 
with  the  former,  unless  it  simply  follows  the  standard  set  by 
Federal  authority." 

This  decision  "will  give  additional  confidence  in  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  thinks,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls  it  "funda- 
mental." but  notes  that  it  "affords  no  invariable  test  for  finding 
when  interstate  commerce  shall  have  been  balked  by  State 
regulation."  Set,  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "its 
importance  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  our  rate  problems  can 
hardly  be  overestimated."  Its  "broad  general  effect,"  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "is  nation-wide  and  epoch-making," 
for  "it  puts  the  railroad  business  of  the  whole  country  on  a 
national  basis."  There  is  no  room  now,  observes  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "for  the  attempted  Western  revival  of  State  rights 
as  applicable  to  railroad  regulation."  "Fifty-seven  varieties 
of  State  regulation  countervailing  a  single  Federal  regulation," 
remarks  the  Washington  Times,  "could  produce  nothing  but 
interstate  commerce  chaos."  And  the  Federal  Government, 
adds  the  Boston  Herald,  "has  long  needed  to  find  a  way  to 
rt  a  larger  measure  of  authority  in  such  cases."  The  New- 
York  Commercial  is  moved  to  make  this  comment: 

"This  case  will  apply  to  passenger-rates  as  well  as  to  freight- 
rat  es  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the  individual 
States  to  force  railroads  to  give  lower  rates  than  the  Interstate 
( 'ommerce  ( "ommission  approves,  even  tho  the  passengers 
journey  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State 

"In  so  far  as  this  judgment  curtails  the  maddening  conflict  of 
laws  existing  between  the  various  States  of  the  Union  and  be- 
i  ween  ( 'ongress  and  the  State  legislatures,  it  will  be  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  law-ridden  people  of  the  United 
Stat. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  New  York  Sun  doubting 
whether  there  is  really  as  much  jubilation  among  railroad 
managements  over  this  decision  as  the  above-quoted  editors 
Beem  to  think.      And  it  thus  presents  the  other  side  of  the  case: 

"The  exchange  of  the  State  frying-pan  for  the  Federal  fire  is 
no  substantial  gain  for  the  railroads  unless  the  national  policy 
toward  the  carriers  is  going  to  be  informed  with  a  more  in- 
telligent, fair-minded,  and  courageous  purpose  than  has  been  dis- 
played m  recent  years.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  political 
fun  excited  by  the  mistakes  and  abuses  of  which  railroad 
managements  have  been  guilts,  it  may  be  submitted  that  na- 
tional political  programs  toward  the  railroads  have  obviously 
been  dictated  less  by  a  well-considered  intent  to  safeguard  the 
future  than    by  a  destructive  desire  to   punish  and  avenge  the 

past." 

Similarly,  a  financial  writer  on  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commera  hears  it  i-  held  in  some  quarters  that  "the  only  thing 
now   remaining  outside  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Federal 


authorities  to  regulate  or  control,  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  power  to  control  their  operation."  And  "in  the 
same  breath  it  is  said  that  this  last  power  to  effect  complete 
control  by  the  central  Government  over  the  railroads  will  mark 
what  Dearly  all  authorities  now  agree  is  close  at  hand  in  this 
country  -namely,  government  ownership  of  the  roads." 

Another  dissatisfied  authority  is  Mr.  Francis  l.ynde  Stetson. 
This  prominent  railroad  attorney  is  sorry  to  see  such  an  inereasi 
in  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "a 
broadening  of  the  central  power  of  the  nation."  never  contem- 
plated by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution.  The  decision,  the 
New  York  Times  quotes  him  as  saying,  is  indeed  "a  logical  one; 
but  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  1  wish  it  had  been  in  favor 
of   the   State." 


THE   EXPRESSMAN   AS   MIDDLEMAN 

ANY  ONE  WHO  would  have  suggested  a  few  years  ago 
/-\  "that  an  express  company  might  solve  the  high-co-i- 
-^-  -*-  of-living  problem"  would  have  been  buried  "under  an 
avalanche  of  ridicule,"  but,  remarks  the  New  x  ork  Tribune, 
that  is  just  what  the  Adams  Express  Company,  "pushed  by  tin- 
parcel  post,"  is  trying  to  do  by  establishing  its  new  Order  and 
Food-Product  Bureau.  This,  declares  another  daily,  is  "the 
first  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  expensive  middle- 
man," and  another  is  certain  that  if  the  plan  is  supported  by  the 
farmers,  the  market-gardeners,  and  the  city  consumer  it  will 
"meet  with  instant  and  great  success."  This  express  company, 
in  an  announcement  sent  out  from  Philadelphia,  states  its  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  promote  more  intimate  relations  between 
producer  and  consumer.  It  plans,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  dispatch,  to 

"Become  a  clearing-house  for  excess  production,  disposing 
of  fruits,  berries,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  meats,  and  other- 
food  articles  at  a  minimum  of  expense  to  seller  and  buyer.  The 
company  is  responsible  to  both,  delivering  the  commodities  to 
the  buyer's  door  and  the  money  to  the  seller,  without  any 
intervening  agency.  The  rate  on  the  class  of  merchandise  for 
which  the  bureau  is  designed  is  25  per  cent,  below  the  com- 
mercial rate  fixt  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
is  no  higher  than  parcel-post  charges.  To  the  cost  of  carrying 
must  be  added  the  money-order  charge,  ranging  from  3  cents  for 
$2.50  to  15  cents  for  $40." 

The  feature  of  the  new  system  will  be  the  prompt  delivery 
service,  and  perishable  goods,  the  New  York  Commercial  hears, 
"  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  on  the  same  day  that  thej 
have  been  shipped  from  points  two  hundred  miles  distant." 
And  The  Times  understands  that  the  Adams  Company  will  not 
limit  its  new  effort  to  foodstuffs  alone,  but  "will  buy  and  trans- 
port for  customers  an  endless  variety  of  things,  including  even 
plowshares  and  gasoline-engines. 

Thus,  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun,  does  the  Adams  Express 
Company  issue  "a  defi  to  young  Mr.  Parcel  Post  that  will  make 
him  sit  up  and  take  notice."  The  parcel  post,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  New  York  (ilobc,  was  intended  to  be  "a  cost-of-living 
reducer  along  these  same  lines,"  and  a  "farm-products  post  " 
was  established  especially  to  aid  the  city  consumer.  But.  it 
adds, 

"Owing  to  the  fad  that  the  consumer  had  to  deal  direct  1\ 
with  the  producer,  neither  of  whom  as  a  rule  was  satisfied  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  other,  it  has  not  been  of  much  benefit  to  the 
public  at  large.  Now,  with  an  express  company  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  each,  charging  for  its  service-  only  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  money -order,  the  situation  is  at  once  simplified. 
If  the  scheme  is  energetically  and  intelligently  pushed  it  should 
prose  a  great  success.  It  affords  a  w  ide  field  to  t  he  express  com- 
panies to  create  new  and  profitable  business  of  which  they  all 
are  in  need,  and  at  the  same  time  is  of  distinct  financial  benefit 
to  both   producer  and  consumer." 

"Only  one  st  unibling  block  lies  in  the    way    of    the    success- 
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"FOR  WE  STAND  AT  ARMAGEDDON 
AND    WE  BATTLE  FOR  THE  LORD." 


Copyrighted  by  George  G.   Bain. 

AMOS  PINCHOT. 


-Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


ful    development    of    this    system,"  concludes  the  New  York 
Commercial, 

"And  that  is  the  prevailing  greed  of  the  farmers  throughout 
the  country  who  are  so  short-sighted  that  they  believe  they  can 
get  the  city  consumers  to  pay  delicatessen-store  prices.  If  the 
farmers  will  sell  the  goods  in  this  way  at  a  reasonable  advance 
on  what  the  commission  men  offer  them,  consumers  in  the  city 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  business  with  them,  but  the  city 
dweller  is  not  going  to  put  himself  out  in  order  to  help  the 
farmers  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  himself." 


PINCHOT'S  WAR   ON   PERKINS 

DURING  THE  LAST  Presidential  campaign,  so  Mr. 
Amos  Pinchot  remembers,  a  pamphlet  was  issued 
bearing  the  title,  "Is  Perkins  Honest?"  Mr.  Pinchot 
is  now  ready  with  an  answer,  for  he  has  been  convinced  for  some 
time  that  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  is  not  the  man,  at  any  rate,  to 
continue  as  Progressive  National  Committeeman  from  New 
York  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  Pinchot  has  written  a  letter  to  all  the  National  Committee- 
men showing  how  unfit  Mr.  Perkins  is  for  the  prominent  position 
he  holds,  and  how  his  continued  prominence  will  bring  disaster 
upon  the  Progressive  party.  Here,  then,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  is  "the  first  serious  dissension  within  the  national 
ranks  of  the  Progressive  party."  Nothing  of  the  sort,  says  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Pinchot  and  he  "differ  on  several  questions  before 
the  country";  it  is  a  "case  of  honest  difference  of  opinion,"  and 
Mr.  Perkins  doesn't  think  Mr.  Pinchot's  letter  "will  change 
either  his  relations  or  mine  to  the  Progressive  party."  What 
Mr.  Pinchot  thinks  of  Mr.  Perkins  may  be  judged  from  this 
warm  paragraph  from  his  letter: 

"To  talk  against  monopoly,  to  place  the  words  'Social  and 
Industrial  Justice'  upon  our  banner,  and  then  to  hand  over  this 
banner  to  a  man  who  has  been  monopoly's  ardent  supporter  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of  social  and  industrial 
justice  that  our  generation  has  produced,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
handicap  to  the  party,  and  a  fraud  on  the  public.  It  is  also 
highly  and  destructively  ridiculous." 

Before  the  Progressive  party  "can  command  general  popular 
support,"  declares  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  ex- 
Forester,  this  situation  must  be  terminated: 

"  (1)   An  element  in   our  party  leadership,   headed  by  Mr. 


George  W.  Perkins,  the  present  chairman  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  favors  the  protection  of  private  monopoly 
in  American  industry,  and,  since  the  party's  formation,  has  been 
taking  active  steps  to  commit  the  party  to  that  policy.  (2)  The 
chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee  is  actively  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  labor's  right  to  organize  and  deal  with  capital 
through  labor-unions,  and  has  frequently  gone  on  record  to  this 
effect.  Our  party  is  therefore  subject  to  the  charge  that  it  is 
lukewarm,  or  even  antagonistic,  to  the  interests  of  organized 
wage-earners. 

"On  both  these  subjects  the  Progressive  party  has  placed  itseh' 
positively  and  definitely  on  record  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Perkins. 
But  the  fact  that  the  executive  leader  and  recognized  spokesman 
of  the  party  is  an  active  member  of  the  governing  committees 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, the  two  great  monopolies  which  have  succeeded  most  com- 
pletely in  exploiting  the  public  and  crushing  organized  labor,  has 
led  to  a  natural  and  unfortunate  confusion  in  the  public  mind." 

Mr.  Perkins  is  accused — at  great  length  and  in  great  detail — 
of  having  first  tried  to  keep  an  indorsement  of  the  Sherman  Law 
out  of  the  Progressive  national  platform  and,  failing  in  this,  of 
keeping  the  clause  in  question  out  of  the  campaign  literature. 
He  is  charged  with  using  a  party  publication  as  his  personal 
organ:  "to  defend  the  Trusts,  to  attack  the  Sherman  Law,  and  to 
glorify  the  two  great  monopolies"  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  is  an 
official.  Mr.  Pinchot  also  quotes  a  number  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  sent  out  from  the  party  headquarters  containing  lauda- 
tions of  Perkins. 

While  the  Progressive  papers  say  little  or  nothing,  other 
editors  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  situation.  They  wonder  what 
"the  Colonel"  will  do  about  it  when  he  returns  from  Spain. 
They  also  fail  to  see  how  these  activities  of  "Brother  Amos" 
are  going  to  help  the  Senatorial  campaign  of  "Brother  Gifford" 
in  Pennsylvania.  None  of  them  thinks  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
will  hear  of  any  movement  to  depose  Perkins.  For  the  Progres- 
sives to  throw  Perkins  to  the  wolves,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
"would  be  unjust,  for  not  only  has  he  given  of  his  money  to  the 
cause,  but  he  is,  we  believe,  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  advocacy 
of  their  principles  and  earnest  in  his  desire  to  bring  about  what  he 
considers  reforms.  To  drop  him  at  the  cry  of  the  wild  and 
restless  spirits  in  the  movement  would  be  to  serve  notice  that 
devotion  to  the  cause  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  leavened  with 
insanity." 

What  Mr.  Pinchot  and  those  who  think  with  him  have  against 
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Mr.   Parkins,  observes  the  New   York  Evening  Post,  a  not   ao 

much  his  opinions  as  the  fact  that  •"Perkins  is  primarily  a 
Wall  Street  man:  right  or  wrongly,  he  has  a  had  name  with  the 
masses,  and  the  Progressive  party  needs  the  masses  more  than 
:s  Perkins."  If  Mr.  Perkins  "has  sought  to  force  a  pro- 
trust  policy  on  the  Progressive  party,"  then  he  first  forced  it 

"on    the   man    behind  the  party.'-  continues    The    Evening    Post, 
'"both  as  President    and    as  political   leader  since  his  term 
iffioe    Mr.  Roosevelt  has  stood  as  plainly  as  has  Mr.  Perkins 
a   national   policy   that    would   strengthen    the    big    trusts. 
subject   only   to   the  condition    that    they    were,    in    the  eyes  of 
the  Government,   'good'  trusts."      And    the  New   York    World 
Dem.)  agrees  that    "Amos  Pinchol   can   not    read  George  W. 
Perkins  out  of  the  Progressive  party  without  reading  Theodore 
Roosevelt  out.   too."     What    "naturally   occurs"   to  the  New 
York  Herald  is  that  the  Progressive  party  most  needs  "a  measure 
not  for  the  expulsion  of  its  members,  but  for  preventing  mem- 
bers  from   expelling   themselves,    which    they    appear   to    have 
been  doing  on  many  occasions  recently." 


TRUST  BILLS  AND  PROSPERITY 

THE  IDEA  that  business  would  revive  and  the  country 
enjoy  an  era  of  resplendent  prosperity  if  the  President 
and  Congress  would  only  "leave  business  alone"  has 
been  exprest  pretty  frequently  of  late  in  the  New  York  papers. 
A  particularly  hot  fire  of  such  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
three  bills  embodying  the  Administration's  antitrust  program, 
which  passed  the  House  last  wreek.  These  bills  are  part  of  the 
New  Freedom"  that  is  supposed  to  release  business  from 
the  strangling  hold  of  trust  and  railroad  control.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  organs  which  profess  to  speak  for  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country,  we  find  that  many  of  them  advise  Con- 
gress to  sidetrack  the  bills  till  after  election,  because  their  effect 
would  be  more  damaging  than  helpful.     Nor  is  the  same  thought, 


"I  WOMDBB  now  I'D  FEEL  IK  THERE  WAS  SOMETHING  THE  U  \  - 
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Sj  ki  s  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

we  are  told,  entirely  absent  from  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  three  bills  in  their  presenl  form, 
At  least  the  New  York  Sun'.  Washington  correspondent  de- 
clare! unhesitatingly  that  "a  majority  of  the  Democrats  who 
voted  for  the  bills  in  the  House  are  hopeful  that  the  measures 
will    be    siil. tracked    in    the    Senate    until    after    the    November 


elections,"  because"  they  fear  that  the  antitrust  program  is  loaded 
with  political  dynamite."  According  to  the  same  correspondent, 
while  Democratic  leaders  in  Washington  still  maintain  that  the 
bills  as  they  passed  the  House  would  help  business.  Republican 
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DOES  THE  TAIL  WAG  THE   DOG    ' 

-- Phajiin  in  the  St    Louis  Repiiblie. 

leaders  insist  that  they  would  ruin  business,  and  Progresshe 
leaders  say  that  they  would  not  affect  business  one  way  or  an- 
other. Thus  Representative  Carlin  (Dem.),  of  Virginia,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  bills,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  bring  relief 
to  the  business  of  the  country  and  will  hasten  and  accentuate 
prosperity."  On  the  other  hand,  Representative  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  the  Republican  leader  in  the  House,  is  no  less  emphatic 
in  his  assertion  that  "the  Clayton  Bill  is  dangerous,  and  if  enacted 
into  law  will  prove  disastrous  to  business  generally."  Repre- 
sentative M unlock  (Prog.),  of  Kansas,  thinks  that  these  bills 
"will  not  solve  the  problem  at  which  they  are  directed,"  but  that 
"they  will  hoist  the  problem  out  of  its  rut  and  will  force  CongT 
to  move  on  to  the  true  solution." 

The  three  measures  in  which  the  House  has  Bought  to  give 
effect  to  the  Administration's  antitrust  program  are:  the  ( Joving- 
ton  Trade  Commission  Rill,  which  creates  a  commission  with 
broad  inquisitorial  powers  over  all  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  trade;  the  Rayburn  Railway  Capitalization  Bill, 
which  empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  interstate  railways;  and 
the  Clas  ton  Omnibus  Bill,  designed  to  supplement  and  strengthen 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  Altho  all  these  bills  have  their 
critics,  the  one  which  arouses  least  opposition,  apparently,  is 
the  Trade  Commission  Bill,  which,  the  Washington  Herald 
I  Ind.)  assures  us,  "is  indorse  1  by  the  conservative  business  men 
of  the  country."  The  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.)  also 
thinks  that,  with  certain  amendments  which  the  Senate  is  . 
pected  to  add,  this  bill "  will  be  a  helpful  measure  to  all  legitimate 

business."  And  Senator  Francis  Newlands  Dem.),  of  Nevada. 
says  in  its  defense,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  conservative  New    fork  Tim 

"The  fear  thai  has  been  exprest  that  this  bill  will  inaugurate 
a  wholesale  inquisition  of  the  350,000  corporations  of  the  coun- 
try is  groundless.  Power  to  investigate  is  given  with  reference  to 
such   corporations  as   the  Commission    may    designate.    This 

power  is  substantially  the  same  as  is  now  possessed  by  the  Bureau 

of  Corporations,  and  certainly  the  powers  of  that  bureau  have  not 
been  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  anno;  the  honest  business 
of  the  country      Reports  are  required  only  from  such  corpora- 
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lions  or  classes  of  corporations  as  the  ( 'oin  mission  may  designate. 
The  range  of  this  requirement  will  be  comparatively  moderate." 

A  directly  opposite  opinion  of  this  bill,  however,  is  expresl 
by  Senator  Henry  F.  Lippitl  (Rep.),  of  Rhode  Island,  who  is 
quoted  in  the  same  paper  as  saying: 

"The  Trade  Commission  is  not  designed  to  aid  business  iti 
any  way,  and  has  no  constructive  powers  al  all.  It  is  merelj 
an  inquisitorial  and  punitive  national  detective  agency,  with  a 
power  to  conduct  Paul  Pry  investigations  into  business,  large 
and  small,  of  such  a  character  that  if  not  actually  violating  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  protecting  people  againsl 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizAire  of  private  papers,  comes  as 
near  to  it  as  possible. 

"To  discover  the  one  guilty  person  it  puts  999  innocent-  ones 
under  intolerable  suspicion  and  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  Commission  itself,  it  will  cost  the  150,000  business  concerns 
it  affects  $20,000,000  annually  to  respond  to  its  demands,  which 
in  the  end  must  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  their  products,  and 
all  this  merely  to  accomplish  a  result  that  is  now  the  duty  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

"Under  a  partizan  and  ambitious  Administration  it  can  be 
made  the  most  despotic  party  agency  any  country  has  ever  had. 

"No  present  important  conditions  call  for  or  justify  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  body.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  Govern- 
ment can  readily  do  through  existing  agencies  with  much  less 
expense  and  friction." 

The  Rayburn  Bill  for  the  Federal  supervision  of  railroad 
securities  contains  clauses  which,  the  railroads'  representatives 
declare,  will  strangle  our  transportation  systems  and  turn  the 
wheels  of  progress  backward.  Many  of  these  criticisms  of  the 
bill  were  quoted  at  length  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  May  23. 
In  later  hearings  before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee A.  H.  Harris,  general  counsel  for  the  New  York  Central 
lines,  testified  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  "to 
put  the  roads  in  a  strait-jacket,"  and  George  F.  Brownell, 
vice-president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  declared  that  under  the 
Rayburn  Bill  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  take 


Clayton  Bill  is  directed  against  its  alleged  exemption  of  labor 

unions  ami  fanners'  associations  from  prosecution  under  I  h. 
Sherman  Law,  a  point  which  was  disCUSl  in  OUT  issue  of  last 
week        There    seems    to    be    a    wide-spread    editorial    expectation 


UNCLE  SAM  GOMPERS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eaglr. 

over  and  discharge  the  more  important  duties  of  the  president, 
general  manager,  and  other  officials  of  every  road.  The  Com- 
mission, he  said,  "would  itself  take  over  all  the  functions  of 
interlocking  directors  on  all  railroads."  and  it  would  have 
such  power  that  it  "could  change  the  whole  railroad  map  of 
the    United    States."     The    most    vehement    criticism    of    the 


A  DANGEROUS  EXPERIMENT. 

— Morgan  in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald-Republican 

that  the  exemption  clauses  will  be  very   much  clarified   in   the 
course  of  senatorial  debate. 

That  the  Senate  should  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously  in 
dealing  with  all  of  these  measures  is  the  opinion  of  such  papers 
as  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  Rochester  Post  Express 
(Rep.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Boston  Herald  (Ind.), 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  Dallas  News  (Ind.  Dem.),  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (Rep.),  and  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  Sun  (Ind.),  and 
Tribune  (Rep.).  As  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  puts  it, 
"the  business  interests  of  the  country  are  now  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Senate,"  and  in  the  Boston  Herald  we  read: 

"Times  are  none  too  good.  Business  is  none  too  prosperous. 
The  occasion  calls  for  care.  The  other  nations  of  the  world, 
like  Germany,  which  manage  their  industrial  affairs  with  far 
greater  acumen,  will  get  ahead  of  us  in  the  race  for  the  world's 
markets,  if  we  allow  amateurish  and  ill-digested  regulative 
measures  to  hamstring  the  business  of  the  country." 

Among  other  papers  which  applaud  the  House  for  its  part 
in  carrying  out  the  Administration's  antitrust  program  we 
find  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  Newark  News  (Ind.),  and 
Florida  Times  Union  (Dem.).  And  Representative  Carlin, 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  House  measures,  has  this  to  say  in 
their  defense: 

"The  bills  are  simple  and  in  no  sense  ambiguous,  and  will 
leave  practically  no  work  for  the  courts,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  passed  through  the  House  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
shows  that  they  contained  the  matters  upon  which  the  people 
demand  legislation.  The  labor  amendment,  about  which  a 
great  deal  has  been  said,  received  the  solid  vote  of  all  three 
political  parties,  Democratic,  Progressive,  and  Republican. 
The  bills,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  bring  relief  to  the  business 
of  the  country  and  will  hasten  and  accentuate  prosperity. 

"The  Democratic  party  has  fulfilled  its  promise  to  the  people, 
as  exprest  in  the  Baltimore  platform,  to  the  letter.  Some 
have  complained  that  the  bills  are  a  menace  to  business.  The 
reverse  is  true.  The  bills  are  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
business  men  all  over  the  country.  Especially  will  they  be 
helpful  to  small  business  men  who  had  their  operations  and 
growth  prohibited  by  monopoly.  These  bills,  in  a  word, 
mean  business  freedom." 
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LABOR   EXEMPTION   UPHELD 

THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  DECISION  in  favor  of  the 
Missouri  Antitrust  Law.  which  does  not  condemn  labor- 
unions,  heartens  the  friends  of  the  labor-exemption 
clause  in  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Bill,  now  on  its  way  through 
lint  the  critics  of  labor  exemption  are  pointing  out 
that  the  Clayton  Bill  and  the  Missouri  Act  are  worded  very 
differently,  enough  so  to  put  the  result  in  doubt,  tho  the  Court's 
indorsement  of  any  sort  of  labor  exemption  is  admitted  to  be 
significant.  Under  the  Missouri  laws,  it  appears,  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  was  fined  and  banished  from  the 
9  kte,  and  the  Harvester  Company  replied  that  the  laws  wen 
unconstitutional  because  they  were  discriminatory.  Missouri's 
Supreme  Court  had  held  that  they  "are  limited  in  their  scope 
and  operation  to  persons  and  corporations  dealing  in  com- 
modities, and  do  not  include  combinations  of  persons  engaged  in 
labor  pursuits."  The  reply  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  this  con- 
tention is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna: 

"It  may  be  there  is  restraint  of  competition  in  a  combina- 
tion of  laborers  and  in  a  combination  of  producers,  but  that 
does  not  demonstrate  that  legislation  which  does  not  include 
either  combination  is  illegal.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
better  policy  to  have  made  such  a  comprehensive  classification 
it  is  not  our  province  to  decide.  ...  If  the  power  of  classifi- 
cation did  not  exist,  to  what  sorry  straits  legislation  would 
l»'  brought 

"Under  the  principle  as  contended  for.  the  combination  of 
all  the  greatest  industrial  enterprises,  and  railroads  as  well, 
could  not  be  condemned  unless  the  law  applied  as  well  to  the 
combination  of  maid  servants  or  to  infants' nurses,  whose  humble 
functions  preclude  effective  combinations." 

In  another  case,  however,  decided  on  the  same  day,  the 
Supreme  Court  favored  the  Harvester  Company's  somewhat 
similar  contention  that  the  Kentucky  Antitrust  Law  was  un- 
constitutional. But  the  Kentucky  statutes,  says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "certainly  reach  the  height  of 
absurdity" — 

"As  Justice  Holmes  describes  them,  they  declared  it  to  be 
unlawful  to  enhance  or  depress  prices  of  commodities  above  or 
below  the  real  market  value.  The  Court  properly  recognized 
this  as  a  problem  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  determine,  and 
ruled  that  hence  the  law  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  State  to 
enact." 

Kentucky,  it  seems,  first  passed  a  law  condemning  all  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade,  but  some  years  later  it  legalized 
the  pooling  of  tobacco  crops  for  higher  prices.  The  State 
Court  of  Appeals  tried  to  reconcile  the  apparent  conflict  by 


interpreting  the  Antitrust  Law  to  mean  "that  any  combinatii  n 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  was  lawful  unless  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  making  prices  that  were  greater  or 
less  than  the  real  value  of  the  article."  The  apparent  result, 
continues  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 

"was  that  combinations  of  tobacco-growers  were  held  to  do  no 
more  than  restore  an  equilibrium  that  had  been  disturbed  by  a 
combination  of  buyers,  whereas  if  prices  were  raised  after  a 
combination  of  manufacturers,  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
advance  was  above  the  real  value  and  that  therefore  a  crime 
had  been  committed." 

The  distinction  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  these  two  cases 
is,  as  the  New  York  Globe  sees  it,  that  a  man  "has  rights  that  do 
not  attach  to  his  property."     In  other  words: 

"A  workingman  may  cooperate  witli  his  fellows  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  his  labor,  altho  he  would  be  restraining  trade  should 
he  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  property  which 
was  the  fruit  of  the  joint  labor.  The  distinction  is  a  close  one. 
but  it  can  be  perceived.  So  it  was  that  the  Missouri  statute  was 
upheld  while  the   Kentucky  one  was  overthrown. 

"It  is  necessary  for  associations  of  agricultural  producers  to 
restrict  their  activities  to  cooperation.  In  disposing  of  their 
products  they  must  make  it  clear  that  they  are  not  mingling  their 
goods,  but  carrying  on  joint  service.  As  to  the  labor-unions,  the 
Missouri  decision  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  legality  or  the 
propriety  of  the  legalization  of  the  pending  Clayton  Bill." 

With  this  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Journal  of  Cotn- 
mcrce  agree  so  far  as  to  consider  the  Supreme  Court's  attitude 
in  the  Missouri  case  as  a  good  basis  for  believing  that  the  Court, 
following  a  similar  line  of  reasoning,  would  find  the  Clayton 
labor-exemption  provision  quite  in  harmony  with  the  United 
States  Constitution.  But  the  Newr  York  World  argues  from  the 
same  facts  to  a  very  different  conclusion.     It  says: 

"The  proposed  Federal  exemption  of  labor  is  like  the  attempted 
exemption  of  tobacco-growers  in  Kentucky,  and  if  enacted  into 
law  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  speedy  judicial 
nullification.  In  the  Missouri  law  there  is  no  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit anything  but  conspiracy  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
goods 

"The  national  Antitrust  Law  provides  that  every  person 
who  shall  make  any  contract  or  engage  in  any  combination  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  shall  lie  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor 

"A  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  at  Washington  and  now 
awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate  plainly  amends  this  law,  not  to 
make  it  resemble  the  Missouri  law,  which  does  not  include  all 
persons,  but  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  Kentucky  law,  now 
wiped  out,  which  undertook  to  relieve  a  favored  class  of  tin 
penalties  which  were  prescribed  for  others 

"The  Missouri  and  Kentucky  decisions,  properly  understood, 
doom  that  kind  of  law,  as  in  free  countries  it  always  has  been 
doomed." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Possibly  our  Congressmen  are  afraid  to  go  home. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Have   you   ordered   your   new    map  of  Brazil  yet? — Richmond    Timcs- 
I)ispatch. 

TOO  bad  none  of  Hucrta's  sons  are  getting  married  in   Madrid. — New 
York  American. 
SPAIN  will  be  bard  put  to  it  to  find  anything  for  the  Colonel  to  discover. 
Mania  <  'onstilution. 

Carranzji  baa  whiskers,  hut  he  seems  determined  not  to  be  the  goat. — 
Charleston  Newt  and  Courier 
Tm.  Thread  Trust  having  been  dissolved,  it  seems  up  to  standard  Oil 

rid  congratulations.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Truth  may  i»   stranger  than  fiction,  but  Mr.  Hucrta's  statements  are 
vers  Interesting  all  the  same. — Charleston  News  and  Courn  r 

lluiv,   agreed   on   amalgamation.    Republicans  and    Progressives   now 
dilTer  onl\    on   tin-  question  of  who  shall  amalgamate  whom. — New   York 
'hi  Pott 

st    Loi  i-  i-  150  years  old,  but  doesn't  look  a  day  over  i  to     And  it 

enjoyi  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  second   best   citj    in  the  State. — 
Kansas  City  .Journal. 

Vii.i.a    repeats   his  assertion   that  he  docs  not  want   to   be   President 
Moubtless  he  would  find  the  office  of  Treasurer  or  Lord  High  Executioner 
more  congenial. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Either  Mr.  Mellen  told  more  than  he  knew  or  knew  more  than  he  told 
— New   York  American. 

If  mediation  drags,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  war,  too,  can  be  tedious 
— Springfield  Republican. 

An  optimist  is  a  man  who  believes  that  Congress  will  adjourn  early  in 
July. — Columbus   Dispatch. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  will  make  no  speeches  this  fall  for  the  President 
he  elected. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

T.  R.'s  ten  commandments:  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  bosses  beside 
myself.     (Repeat   nine  times. i    -Albany  Journal. 

ll    the  United  States  lias  its  Mexico.  Europe  has  its  Albania.     The    dif- 

ference  is  that  Europe  deliberately  created  Albania. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  plan  to  throw  Perkins  out  of  the  Hull  Moose  party  is  a  good  deal 
like  a  plan  to  take  the  baker]  window  away  from  the  bread-line. — New 
York  American. 

London  finds  it  more  shocking  for  a  suffragette  to  speak  to  the  King 
before  she  is  spoken  to  than  for  her  to  burn  a  church  dating  from  the 
Norman  conquest. — Springfield  Republican. 

Photographs  from  Vera  Cruz  showing  our  soldier  boys  driving  sprin- 
kling carts  through  tho  streets  indicate  that  under  the  new  regime  even  the 
Army  is  on  the  water-wagon. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


FOJFLEIG'M     (G©MIMEI^T 


IRISH   "INDIFFERENCE"    ABOUT   HOME    RULE 


WHILE  THE  GUN-RUNNERS  are  landing  thousands 
of  rifles  on  the  Irish  coasl  and  the  forces  of  the  orange 
and  the  green  are  drilling  for  possible  hostilities,  we 
arc  informed  by  two  writers  who  have  turn  Looking  into  the 
matter  that  neither  side  really  cares  anything  about  it.  Bui 
strangely  enough  each  finds  the 
indifference  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence.  The  Unionist  in- 
vestigator discovers  that  the 
Nationalists  are  tired  of  all  iliis 
Home-Rule  talk;  the  Nationalist 
investigator  is  sure  the  Ulster 
Orangemen  do  not  actually  want 
Ireland  cut  in  two.  And  all  this 
is  revealed  just  as  the  Home-Rule 
Bill  passes  the  Commons  for  the 
third  time  and  is  about  to  become 
law.  The  Nationalist  writer  is 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  de- 
clares in  Reynolds's  Newspaper 
(London): 


"The  whole  atmosphere  on  all 
sides  will  be  changed  when  the 
bill  is  on  the  statute-book,  and 
agreement,  I  believe,  will  be 
much  easier.  1  am  not,  of  course, 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Tory  party, 

but  I  gather  from  various  incidents  and  utterances,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  that  that  is  their  view  also. 
My  recommendation,  then,  would  be  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  rapidly  and  soon  through  its  remaining  stages  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  that  it  should  be  immediately  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  should  be  put  on  the  statute-book  after 
its  rejection  by  that  body.  We  should  then  meet  in  a  different 
temper,  for,  as  I  have  said,  this  would  create  a  different  and  a 
friendlier  atmosphere.  Good-will  on  the  Tory  side  will  be  met 
by  equal  good-will  on  the  Na- 
tionalist and  Liberal  side,  subject, 
of  course,  to  this  essential  condi- 
tion, that  no  Irishman  can  accept 
anything  which  is  based  on  the 
permanent  or  the  indefinite  ex- 
clusion of  any  part  of  Ulster 
from  Ireland's  unity.  To  give 
them  their  due,  I  do  not  think 
that  now  any  Orangeman  looks 
forward  to  permanent  or  indefi- 
nite exclusion  with  any  more 
favor  than  the  Irish  National- 
ists. That  hateful  policy  of  cut- 
ting up  Ireland  into  two  camps 
and  thereby  helping  to  stereo- 
type the  hideom  sectarianism 
which  is  the  curse  of  Ireland 
finds  hostility  as  fierce  in  the  in- 
ner hearts  of  thousands  even  of 
Ulster  Covenanters  as  in  those 
of  their  Nationalist  fellow 
countrymen.  When  temper  has 
cooled,  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
that    a    plebiscite    in    even    the 

four  counties  where  the  Unionists  are  in  a  majority  might  have 
unexpected  results." 

The  other  side  is  stated  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hands  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  Mr.  Hands  is  a  war  correspondent,  and 
reported  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Boer  War,  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  for  The  Daily  Mail.  But  he  finds  that  in 
Ireland  all  is  peaceful.     The  settlement  of  the  land  question  in 


Ireland  by  which  the  Irish  farmer  obtains  a  freehold  pieci  "I 
land  and  is  no  longer  harassed  by  the  agents  of  absentee  prop- 
erty-owners seems  to  have  aliased  the  political  rancor  which 
prevailed  before  the  days  of  Parnell  between  the  Irish  and  tin 

English.  Such  is  the  impression  which  he  derived  from  a  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  south  and  western 

Ireland.  lie  tells  us  that  I  h< 
farmers  are  really  too  well  off  to 

bother  their  heads  about  abstract 
political  questions.  Thej  have 
really  now  no  grievance  to  com- 
plain of.  Ireland  is  nafurally  a 
country  of  considerable  fertility. 
The  climate  in  i  he  soul  b  is  not 
severe.  The  crops  are  good. 
The  Irishman  could  now  leave 
politics  to  the  Parliament  a1 
Westminster-  or  at  Dublin,  and 
run  the  even  tenor  of  his  own 
life  contented  with  his  farm. 
The  Irish  clergy  are  equally  well 
satisfied.  On  these  points  Mr. 
Hands  speaks  as  follows: 

"Everywhere  I  went  1  was 
told  one  thing,  and  told  it  both 
by  Nationalists  and  Unionists, 
and  that  is  that  the  freeholder  farmer,  having  now  his  desires 
satisfied,  has  lost  most  of  his  interest  in  politics.  In  Galway 
a  Nationalist  told  me  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  farmer 
who  has  obtained  the  freehold  of  his  farm  to  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  for  a  subscription  to  any  political  organization. 
They  are  Nationalists  still,  he  said,  in  theory  and  in  name,  but 
they  will  not  put  their  names  down  on  subscription  fists,  nor 
will  many  of  them  attend  political  meetings.  '  Even  the  priests 
are  finding,'  he  said,   'that  they  do  not  give  the  same  "show 

of  milk"  that  they  used  to  in 
the  agrarian  days.  And  why 
would  they  trouble  themselves 
now?'  he  went  on.  "They  have 
got  all  they  want  and  more  than 
they  ever  hoped  for  for  them- 
selves, so  why  would  they  trouble 
about  anything  else'.'  They  are 
doing  well.  There  is  more 
money  in  the  country  than  ever 
there. was.  They  want  to  be  left 
alone  to  make  the  best  of  it  all. 
Why,  the  hats  their  daughter 
wear  would  take  the  sight  out  of 
your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  men 
now  with  their  side-cars  or  traps 
who  could  hardly  afford  a 
donkey-cart  in  the  old  days. 
They  do  not  want  things 
altered.' " 


A    CLEAK  (Or  USE. 

— Daily  News  and  Leader  (London). 
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Mr.  Asquith — "In  you  go,  Billy,  and  mind  you  be  careful  with 
that  light."  — Weekly  Chronicle  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 


Business  men  in  Ireland  com- 
plain that  the  Irish  people  are 
actually   becoming    incensed   by 

the  obtrusion  of  the  Home-Rule  question  upon  their  notice. 

To  quote: 

"Business  people  in  the  towns  express  views  which,  however, 
have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  curious  fact  that  through- 
out the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  principal  business  people 
are  for  the  most  part  Unionists. 

"'If  they  had  only  let  us  alone  for  a  few  years  more,'  said  a 
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big  business  man  in  Sligo,  'we  should  have  settled  down  to  be  a 
prosperous  people.  After  the  South-African  War,  tho  you  in 
England  may  not  know  it.  the  old  animosities  softened  down 
and  old  opponents  were  getting  along  together  on  very  friendly 
terms.  If  they  would  only  have  let  us  alone  for  a  time  every- 
thing would  have  been  easy.  Hut  they  bring  up  this  wretched 
Home   Rule  again   to  set    us  once   more   by   the  ears." 

On  this  point  he  relates  the  following  charming  anecdote: 

""In  County  Wexford  1  met  a  delightful  old  parish  priest, 
loved  to  the  highest  degree  of  a  good  man's  ambition  by  the 
people  of  his  agricultural  parish.  He  was  a  lifelong  Nationalist. 
of  eour-i  .  lie  had  two  pet  dogs  In  his  house  which  were  as 
friendly  a<  himself.  'I  am  surprized  that  they  should  have 
anything  to  say  to  an  Englishman, '  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "for  they  are  Irish  dogs  and  don't  like  Englishmen. ' 
Then  he  put  them  through  a  little  performance  to  show  their 
political  opinions.  He  placed  two  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  floor, 
and.  composing  his  benevolent  face  to  as  stern  a  look  as  he  could 
force  upon  it  and  hardening  with  an  effort  his  kindly  voice  to  a 
forbidding  tone,  told  his  dogs  it  was  English  sugar.  The  in- 
telligent creatures,  of  course,  knew  better  than  to  touch  it. 
They  wagged  their  tails  and  looked  up  at  him  expectantly. 

"He  repeated  once  or  twice  that  it  was  English  sugar,  and 
then,  relaxing  his  voice  and  countenance  into  smiling  encourage- 
ment, said,  '  Irish  sugar,  Irish  sugar,'  and  the  dogs  had  the  lumps 
in  a  jiffy.  Then  by  way  of  showing  that  his  pets  were  interested 
also  in  foreign  politics,  he  told  me  how  when  a  French  pries! 
visited  him  he  translated  the  tricks  into  'Sucre  allemand'  and 
'Sucre  franeais,'  and  showed  me  how  he  did  it.  Then  another 
priest  came  to  visit  him  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  course  of  politics.  'I  hope  there  will  be 
peace.'  he  said;  'bloodshed  would  be  too  terrible.'  'There  must 
lie  peace,'  said  the  other  priest." 

The  drill-masters  find  it  hard  to  interest  the  prosperous  and 
contented  farmers  in  raising  armed  forces  to  fight  for  Home 
Rule,  we  are  assured: 

"There  are  signs  that  the  organizers  are  at  work  preparing 
manifestations  in  support  of  Home  Rule,  but  I  was  told  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  work  up  any  very  effective  demonstra- 
tions of  farmers.  The  National  Volunteer  movement  is  being 
energetically  pushed  forward,  but  for  the  most  part  is  meeting 
with  indifferent  success.  Moderate  Nationalists  regard  it  as  a 
danger  to  a  Home-Rule  settlement. 

"I  encountered  none  at  all  of  the  old  Separatist  Nationalism. 
It  is  to  be  found,  doubtless,  but  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  as  it 
used.  But  I  found  among  Nationalists  of  moderate  views  a 
new  cause  for  desiring  a  Dublin  Parliament.  'We  want  a 
Parliament  of  our  own,'  a  southern  county  official  said,  'before 
we  are  led  into  a  lot  of  wildcat  legislation  that  we  do  not  want 
by  the  mad  Parliament  at  Westminster.'" 

The  Home-Rule  Bill  is  thus  summarized  in  the  press: 

Ireland  is  to  have  at  Dublin  a  Senate  of  40  members  and  a 
House  of  Commons  of  104  members. 

The  Irish  Parliament  can  not  legislate  on  pfjace  or  war,  navy, 
army,  or  any  naval  or  military  force,  foreign  relations,  trade 
outside  of  Ireland  except  certain  defined  taxation,  coinage  or 
legal  tender. 

It    can   not  make  any  law,   either  directly  or  indirectly,   to 

Ehblish  or  endow  any  religion,  or  prohibit  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  give  a  preference,  privilege,  or  advantage,  or  impose 
any  disability  or  disadvantage  on  account  of  religious  belief  or 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  status,  or  make  any  religious  belief  or 
religious  ceremony  a  condition  of  the  validity  of  any  marriage. 

Temporary  restrictions  are  placed  on  legislation  on  land 
purchases,  old-age  pensions,  national  insurance.  labor  exchanges. 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  post-office  and  other  savings-banks, 
and  friendly  societies. 

The  Executive  remains  vested  in  the  Sovereign  or  in  his 
representative. 

Forty-two  members  still  will  be  sent  from  Inland  to  the 
House  of  ( 'ominous. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  t he  Privy  Council  to  give  t he  final 
decision  as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  any  Act  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament . 

The  Irish  Exchequer  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Irish  administra- 
tion, except    for  reserved  service-   mentioned  above. 

The  Imperial  Exchequer  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  starting  at  $2,500,000,  and  eventually,  after  six 
years,  becoming  a  permanent  payment  of  $1,000,000  annually. 


JAPAN'S   INSURGENT  PREMIER 

JAPAN  has  been  represented  as  ruled  by  two  powerful 
"clans";  but  the  new  Premier  belongs  to  neither.  He  is 
not  even  one  of  the  "elder  statesmen";  in  fact,  he  de- 
nounces them.  In  name  at  least  he  does  not  head  any  political 
party,  and  a  majority  in  Parliament  are  against  him.  Yet  lie 
was  summoned  by  the  Mikado  to  take  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  after  fifteen  years  of  retirement. 
and  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  cabinet.  The  very  fact  that 
(  taunt  Okuma  steps  into  the  political  arena  free  from  the  shackles 
which  encumbered  the  previous  politicians  who  failed  to  form 
cabinets,  seems  to  make  his  ministry  exceedingly  popular  and 
enlist  for  him  the  sympathy  of  the  masses.  When  the  veteran 
statesman  obeyed  the  imperial  order  to  organize  a  cabinet, 
the  press  were  so  enthusiastic  as  to  regard  him  as  the  "political 
savior"  of  Japan.  Later  the  editorial  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
cool  somewhat,  as  the  Count  had  to  include  in  his  cabinet  two 
or  three  statesmen  who  were  lieutenants  of  the  late  Prince 
Katsura  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  bureaucratic  "flavin.'' 
Yet  Okuma  himself  is  supremely  sanguine  of  his  ability  to 
dominate  his  ministry,  and  to  make  it  truly  representative  of 
popular  wishes.  Just  how  firmly  he  is  determined  to  accomplish 
this  aim  may  be  judged  from  the  following  statement  which  the 
new  Premier  issued  to  the  press: 

"Judged  from  its  personnel,  the  new  ministry  may  seem 
unsatisfactory,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  an 
Okuma  Cabinet,  a  cabinet  which  will  be  under  the  complete 
control  of  Okuma.  You  have  heard  of  the  old  adage,  'Under  a 
valiant  general  there  is  no  cowardly  soldier.'  The  new  Cabinet 
under  my  leadership  will,  first  of  all,  endeavor  to  break  the  wall 
of  bureaucracy.  The  bureaucracy  is  in  itself  an  evil  institu- 
tion, but  when  it  became  an  ally  of  the  majority  party,  the 
Constitutionalists,  its  evils  became  greater  than  ever." 

Okuma's  criticism  of  the  elder  statesmen  is  equally  severe. 
"What  are  the  elder  statesmen?"  he  asks  contemptuously,  and 
he  tells  us  what  they  are: 

"The  genro,  or  elder  statesmen,  in  their  younger  days,  were, 
like  myself,  ardent  patriots,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
all  and  even  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  state.  But  times 
have  changed.  The  progress  of  our  country  in  the  past  few 
decades  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  elder  statesmen  have  been 
left  behind  and  have  become  sadly  out  of  date  in  their  ideas 
and  principles.  To-day  it  is  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and 
disgust  that  I  hear  some  people  talk  of  the  elder  statesmen  as 
tho  they  were  an  incarnation  of  wisdom  and  foresight.  Think 
of  Marshal  Prince  Yamagata,  Marshal  Prince  Oyama,  Prince 
Matsukata,  and  Marquis  Inouye.  These  elder  statesmen  were, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Nippon,  my  comrades  and  asso- 
ciates, but  to-day  I  can  see  in  them  nothing  but  the  pale  shadows 
of  their  former  selves.  To  be  sure,  they  are  the  same  patriots 
that  they  were  years  back,  but  they  fail  to  understand  that  the 
Japan  of  to-day  is  not  the  Japan  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago." 

If  Count  Okuma  were  to  undertake  all  the  reforms  which 
the  press  expect,  his  task  would  indeed  be  Herculean.  The 
.////,  for  one,  wants  to  revise  the  civil-service  regulations  so  as  to 
appoint  able  men  to  higher  governmental  posts  without  exami- 
nation. This,  it  asserts,  is  imperative  in  order  to  abolish  the 
evils  of  the  bureaucracy,  for  the  latter  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  rigid  civil-sen  ice  law  .  Then  the  .1  iji  wants  to  see  civilians 
in  the  portfolios  of  War  and  the  Navy.  A  radical  departure  as 
this  may  be  from  the  long-established  custom,  it  is,  the  journal 
believes,  inevitable  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Navy  and  the  promo- 
tion of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  military 
affairs.  Other  Tokyo  journals,  such  as  the  X  irhi-nichi,  the 
Yorodzo,  the  Hochi,  and  tin-  Asahi,wrge  the  Okuma  Cabinet  to 
purge  the  Navy  of  all  undesirable  elements  and  to  free  the 
country  from  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  majority  party,  the 
( tanstitutionalists. 

Bj  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  Okuma  Cabinet  will  come 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Constitutional  party,  which  occupies 
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199  seals  out  of  .'5SI  seals  in  the  low  it  house.  Even  If  the 
Count  succeeds  in  rallying  under  his  standard  all  the  minor 
political  factions,  Kokuminto,  Doshi-kai,  Chu-sei-kai,  and  the 

independents,  liis  forces  in  the  house  will  be*  smaller  than  those 
of  the  opposition  party.  It  is  forecast  by  the  Japanese 
editors  that  Okuiua  will  have  to  dissolve  the  house  and  appeal 
directly  to  the  people  in  a  general  election.  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


IMPATIENCE  AT   VERA  CRUZ 

A  STORM  of  indignation,  according  to  The  Mexican 
Herald  (Vera  Cruz),  is  raging  in  that  city  at  Mr. 
Bryan's  method  of  handling  the  Mexican  situation. 
"We  do  grieve,"  it  -says,  "to 
see  misfits  in  the  high  places 
of  our  Government  whose 
vaulting  ambition  would 
transform  a  nation  into  a 
great  world  Power  with  an 
army  and  navy  like  those  of 
Switzerland.  We  marvel 
that  Mr.  Bryan  has  never 
had  the  bright  and  original 
idea  of  building  a  Chinese 
Wall  around  our  little  old 
United  States."  This  paper 
asks  whether  "anonymous 
intervention"  is  to  follow 
"undesignated  war,"  and 
observes  that  the  United 
States  is  now  face  to  face 
with  a  responsibility  that 
may  be  tremendous  in  its 
eonsequenees,  but  has  tied 
its  own  hands  by.  an  armis- 
tice.    To  quote  further: 

"Sooner,  even,  than  we 
had  anticipated  it,  the  vol- 
untary act  of  the  United 
States  in  forging  its  own 
shackles,  after  it  was  em- 
barked in  war,  has  resulted 
in  disastrous  nullification  of 
thead vantage  gained  through 
a  tribute  of  blood  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

' '  We  fail  to  appreciate  the 
binding  nature  of  any  obliga- 
tion, moral  or  legal,  that 
must  cause  us  to  sit  supinely 
idle  and  witness  the  consum- 
mation of  the  very  act  that  so  recently  we  engaged  in  bloody 
conflict  to  prevent. 

"We  are  not  jingoistic  by  nature,  but  we  long  for  some  evidence, 
among  our  chosen  leaders,  of  the  red  blood  of  our  ancestors, 
of  the  spirit  that  will  fight  for  right  regardless  of  might,  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  humanity,  and  civilization. 

"The  forbearance  of  strength  becomes  the  excuse  of  the 
poltroon  if  carried  to  the  extreme  of  permitting  crimes  to  go 
unpunished,  our  citizens  to  be  maltreated  without  redress,  and 
our  authority  flaunted  without  chastisement." 

Speaking  sarcastically  of  mediation,  The  Herald  remarks: 

"It  is  not  to  be  intervention;  Uncle  Sam  simply  is  to  be  made 
receiver,  cashier,  errand  boy,  general  manager,  political  boss, 
and  sentry,  but  that's  good  enough  for  us. 

"We  can  not  see  that  real  and  acknowledged  intervention 
would  add  much  to  his  responsibilities,  and  under  such  a  scheme 
Ave  are  willing  to  resume  a  short  shift  with.  Watchful  Waiting, 
which  we  have  decided  to  give  a  society  nom  de  plume  of  Damnful 
Dallying." 


WHITE   PEONS   IN   SOUTH   AMERICA 

UNDER  the  heading,  "A  Warning,  "  the  South-American 
specialist,   John    II      Harris,    tells   us    that    in    the  out-of- 
the-way    places    of    southern    Mexico,    Peru,    Bolivia, 
Brazil,  or  Central  Africa,  the  white  peon  or  slave  lives,  moves, 

and  has  his  being.  "Is  your  brother,  cousin,  or  former  school- 
mate a-  peon  in  some  distant  region'.'"  lie  asks  in  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  adds  thai  "if  you  do  not  know,  find  out, 
and  you  may  yel  save  him  from  a  tragic  end."  He  quotes 
Mr.  Fuller,  an  American  consul,  as  explaining  the  art  of  "baiting 
the  peon"  and  "the  way  of  capturing  white  peons."  He  says 
that  the  employer  makes  it  his  chief  object  to  keep  the  peon 
in  his  debt  and  to  inflate  it  by  compound  interest  and  fines 
until  there  is  no  way  of  escape  either  for  the  peon,  his  wife,  his 

children,   or   even     his    chil- 
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dren's  children.  And  he 
makes  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  recently 
received  by  him  from  a 
British  subject  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  the  toils  of  white 
peonage: 

"I  was  a  peon.  From 
this  day  on,  my  life  was  a 
living  hell,  and  it  must  not 
he  wondered  at  that  for  a 
while  I  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
becoming  a  decent  member 
of  society  again.  Others 
are  not  so  fortunate,  and  are 
to-day  still  held  in  debt 
bondage,  while  others  again 
have  ended  their  lives  under 
tragic  circumstances." 

The  method  of  capturing 
the  white  peons  is  thus 
detailed : 

"But  by  what  bait  are 
these  young  men  caught  and 
ultimately  drawn  into  the 
web  of  the  unscrupulous  ex- 
ploiter of  the  tropics'.'  The 
gaudy  blankets,  those  pots, 
pans,  and  cutlasses  which 
attract  the  simple  Indians 
have  their  parallel  in  the 
seductive  advertisements  of 
the  European  and  American 
capitals.  Offers  of  high 
wages,  rapid  advancement 
coupled  with  oil  and  rubber 
'booms,'  are  dangled  before 
the  eyes  of  youths  who,  pulsating  for  adventure,  greedily  re- 
spond. All  unsuspecting,  they  sign  away  their  freedom,  never 
counting  the  cost  of  living  and  travel  in  countries  where  prot<  c- 
tive  duties  change  the  value  of  a  sixpenny  tin  of  salmon  to 
half  a  crown,  and  a  three-guinea  suit  of  clothes  to  three  times 
that  sum.  The  history  and  accounts  of  certain  of  these  young 
men  have  come  into  my  possession;  here  is  the  story  of  one 
— a  Britisher. 

"A  Lancashire  man  of  some  thirty  summers,  married  to  a 
charming  wife,  sees  an  advertisement  of  a  position  which  he 
rightly  guesses  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  occupy.  His  applica- 
tion is  favorably  received;  he  is  interviewed,  approved,  and 
offered  the  post  at  a  comfortable  salary  rising  in  three  years  to 
nearly  double  that  upon  which  he  and  his  wife  are  then  living  so 
happily,  if  carefully.  The  employer,  who  had,  of  course,  ad- 
vanced passage  and  outfit,  inserted  a  clause  that  in  the  event 
of  any  breach  of  contract,  or  other  untoward  circumstance,  the 
employee  must  refund  all  moneys  expended.  Three  months  later 
the  healthy  young  Britisher  reaches  his  destination  in  the  Ama- 
zonian valley,  already  weakened  in  health  by  travel  and  fever, 
hea-uly  in  debt  to  his  employers,  with   a   supply  of  provisions, 
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bo  inadequate  and  unpalatable  that  he  is  plunged  still  deeper 
into  debl  by  purchasing  the  loud  and  clothing  accessary  to  keep 
body  and  bou!  together.  Escape  i-  impossible,  for  he  has  no 
means  to  pay  his  return  passage,  and  his  nearest  friends  axe 
."..ink)  miles  a\\a.\  as  well  cry  to  the  moon 
succor." 


Rl'SSO-GERMAN  WAR-TALK 

BISMARCK  used  to  say  that  "every 
country  must,  in  the  long  run.  pay 
for  the  windows  broken  by  its  news- 
papers," and  German  windows  arc  at  present 
being  pelted  with  missiles  from  the  newspaper 
offices  of  Russia.  In  his  recent  speech  he- 
fore  the  Reichstag,  Secretary  of  state  Von 
Jagovt  complained  that  for  some  time  past 
a  comparatively  small  and  somewhat  loud- 
voiced  section  of  the  Russian  press  has  been 
exciting  an  anti-German  feeling,  which  lias 
led  to  a  systematic  campaign  against  Ger- 
many. Tin-  Secretary  of  Stale  added  that 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  stirring 
up  public  dislike  for  Germany  need  scarcely 
be  surprized  if  the  woods  reecho  the  cry 
sounded  into  them.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  thai  some  of  the  more  responsible 
Russian  newspapers,  notably  the  well-known 
Russkiya  Viedmosti  (Moscow),  thus  comments  on  Mr.  Von 
Jagow's  remarks: 

"We  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statements  of  the 
German  Secretary  of  State.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Russian  public  opinion  if  the  various  newspapers  responsible 
for  the  charges  made  against  them  would  submit  themselves  to 
a  searching  self-examination.  There  is  no  hatred  of  Germany 
in  Russia,  but  only  a  certain  amount  of  friction  arising  from 
economic  causes,  such  as  the  tariff  and  other  hindrances  to 
free  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countri< 

In  his  statement  before  the 
Duma  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Sa/.onoff,  remarked  in  regard 
to  the  German  and  Russian 
relation-: 


A   RUSSIAN  SUN-BATH. 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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"Russia  continues  to  seek  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  friendly 
relations    with    Germany.      On 

several  occasions  it  has  recently 

seemed  as  if  t  hese  relations  mighl 

become  clouded,  and  if  unde- 
sirable consequences  have  been 
avoided  it  was  owing  to  the 
friendly  endeavors  of  both 
Governments,   which  have  not, 

unfortunately,  always  met  with 
due  support  from  lite  press  on 
both  sides  of  t  he  front  ier.  It  is 
unwise  to  alarm  I  he  public  wit  li- 
on! proper  cause,  and  it  i-  some 
times  dangerous.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  thai  the  German  as  well 
as  the  |{ii>>ian  press  desist  from 
barren    controversj     and   discuss 

questions  affecting  t  he  two  coun- 
tries in  a  calmer  spirit." 

Mr.    Sa/.onoff     eoncludi  'I    his 
discussion  of  this  point  by  declaring  thai  much  of  the  irritation 
arising  from  economic  and   tariff  questions  would  probably  be 

diminished    by  the    new   commercial  treaty    between    Russia   and 

Germany,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  concluding. 

The  Continental  Correspondena  (Berlin),  which  to  some  extent 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  German  Government,  blames  the 
Russian   Governmenl    for   not    suppressing  or  punishing  those 
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papers  which  excite  the  ill-feeling  against  Germany  which  might 
result  in  disaster.     And  we  read: 

"The  Russian  Governmenl  could,  if  it  liked,  easily  suppress 
"  an\  campaign  of  this  kind,  a-s,  in  the  case 
of  home  affairs,  it  frequently  and  very  suc- 
ot  ssfully  brings  pressure  of  this  kind  to  bear. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  burking  of  the  press  in  matters  concern- 
ing home  policy  is  frequently  atoned  for  by 
allowing  it  absolute  liberty  to  criticize  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  neighboring  States. 
Furthermore,  there  exists  the  fact  that,  in 
an  autocratic  country  like  Russia,  the  powers 
that  be  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  regard  the 
press  as  a  negligible  quantity.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  Russian  Government  and 
its  advisers  still  hold  opinions  that  became 
obsolete  a  score  of  years  ago.  Since  Russia 
became  a  constitutional  country,  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  the  press  have  greatly 
increased,  and  it  can  not  be  regarded  as 
unimportant  that  certain  sections  of  the 
Russian  newspaper  world  should  system- 
atically try  to  create  ill-feeling  against 
Germany." 

It  seems  the  bone  of  contention  between 
Russia  and  Germany  is  the  possession  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
Wetschemeje  Vremya,  under  the  heading 
"Baltic  Territory  and  Pan-Germanism," 
we  find  the  following  paragraph: 

"In  case  of  war  with  Russia  it  is  evident  that  the  great  aim 
and  object  of  Germany  in  order  to  strengthen  her  position 
in  the  east  would  be  the  conquest  of  the  Baltic  governments." 

A  short  time  ago  the  Novoye  Vremya  accused  Germany  of 
seeking  to  annex  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  same  paper  several  provocative  articles  have  appeared  in 
which  the  loyalty  of  the  German  Baltic  population  was  held  in 

doubt.  Another  Russian  paper, 
the  Scmschtschina,  puts  in  the 
plea  that  Russia  is  desirous 
above  all  things  of  permanent 
peace  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  Balkan 
War  and  in  quelling  her  do- 
mestic disturbances.  To  quote 
further: 

"Russia  needs  this  peace  in 
order  to  promote  in  quiet  the 
needed  reforms  in  her  govern- 
ment; but  is  permanent  peace 
possible  so  long  as  we  are  the 
allies  of  an  enemy  of  Germany 
who  is  always  thinking  of  a 
/(  vanclu  .' " 

Speaking  on  the  question  of 

Germany's  increased  armaments 
and  the  necessity  for  Russia's 
preparations  againsl  them,  the 
Ryetch  in  its  leading  article 
speak-  as  follows: 
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Just  Imagine  how  scared  my  neighbor  is!" 

Vovoye  Vremya  <st.  Petersburg) 


"It    would     be    only    prudent 

if   in    this    critical    condition    of 

affairs  the  Duma  should  look  to 

the  leaders  of  foreign  diplomacy 

and    give    them     to    understand 

that   there  are  especial  grounds   in   foreign   affairs  which   need 

prompter    and    more    liberal    expenditure  of   money    in   order   to 

meet  t  he  probability  of  conflict ." 

But  at  t  he  same  lime  it  bids  t  he  Ministry  remember  t  he  ad\  108  of 

a  Vienna  paper  to  Count  Berohtold:  "A  minister  who  comes  with 
a  request  for  milliards  must  not  play  the  master  over  his  parlia- 
mentary judges."    -Translations  modi   for  Till:  LlTKKAUY  DlGBST. 
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WHEN   A   FLY   IS  PLACED   BEFORE   A   SUNDEW   LEAK.   THE    LEAP   REACHES    FOR   THE    FLY    WITH    ITS   TENTACLES. 


A   STRANGE   SENSE    IN   PLANTS 


WITHOUT  EYES,  ears,  or  a  sense  of  smell,  so  far  as 
we  know,  plants  are  apparently  affected  by  the 
presence  of  objects  that  do  not  directly  touch  them. 
In  the  case  of  animals,  objects  produce  this  effect  through  the 
well-known  senses,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  plants  have 
any  of  these,  altho  the  discovery  of  lenses,  analogous  to  those  of 
the  eye,  in  the  leaves  of  some 
plants,  was  recently  described 
in  these  columns.  Yet  they 
must  have  some  faculty  nearly 
akin  to  ours,  as  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  experiments  described 
by  S.  Leonard  Bastin  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York, 
May  16).  We  know  now,  Mr. 
Bastin  asserts,  that  plants  are 
able  to  "feel  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance." That  is  to  say,  they 
act  as  if  they  were  aware  of  the 
presence  of  a  certain  thing,  even 
tho  they  may  not  be  in  contact 
at  all.  He  gives  as  follows  a 
few  of  the  most  startling  cases 
which  have  come  under  notice: 

"Everybody  knows  that  the 
sundew  catches  flies.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are,  of 
course,  covered  with  tentacles 
which,  being  very  sensitive, 
close  in  round  the  captive. 
But  the  foliage  of  the  sundew 
has  another  remarkable  charac- 
teristic. If  a  fly  is  fixt  about  half  an  inch  from  any  of  the  leaves, 
a  most  astonishing  thing  happens.  After  a  short  interval  it  is 
seen  that  the  sundew  leaf  has  moved  perceptibly  toward  its  vic- 
tim. Soon  the  cruel  tentacles  have  actually  reached  the  unhappy 
fly  and  are  seen  to  be  slowly  moving  round  their  prey.  There  is 
now  no  chance  to  escape,  and  with  every  moment  the  fate  of  the 
insect  becomes  more  certain.  A  few  feeble  wriggles  and  the 
fly  is  dead.  When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  very  strange 
that  a  plant  should  be  able  to  go  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  in  the 
manner  indicated.  Some  plants  are  very  unscrupulous;  unable 
to  secure  a  living  on  their  own  account,  they  prey  upon  the  more 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American. ' ' 

HOW   DID   THE   FERN   KNOW? 

By  some  curious,  unknown  sense  it  sent  down  a  root  on  the 
outside  of  the  pot  to  the  water  in  the  saucer. 


hard-working  of  their  fellows.  Such  is  the  dodder,  a  most 
virulent  parasite,  which,  apart  from  the  first  few  weeks  of  its 
existence,  has  no  roots  or  leaves  and  exists  as  a  blood-sucker 
on  other  plants.  The  seed  of  the  dodder  germinates  in  the  soil, 
and  from  this  arises  a  curious  threadlike  growth.  Now  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  the  young  dodder  should  be  able  to 
seize  hold  of    some  suitable  host,   such  as  a  clover-plant,   for 

instance.  It  is  strange  to 
watch  the  manner  in  which 
this  threadlike  growth  works 
in  and  out  through  the  grass 
stalks,  seeking  for  a  victim. 
When  it  comes  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  clover-plant  the 
dodder  grows  forward  at  a  very 
rapid  pace  until  a  hold  is  se- 
cured. Even  the  sturdiest  plant 
must  go  down  before  the  at- 
tacks of  the  cruel  parasite.  The 
threadlike  shoot  is,  within  a 
few  weeks,  multiplied  by  the 
thousand,  and  from  every  point 
are  produced  suckers  which 
draw  away  the  life-giving  sap. 
' '  In  much  the  same  way  the 
tendrils  of  climbing  plants 
show  quite  clearly  that  they 
can  feel  things  at  a  distance. 
A  young  pea-plant  which  was 
used  in  an  experiment  proved 
to  be  astonishingly  clever  in 
this  respect.  A  stick  was 
placed  near  the  plant  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  inches,  and  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  which  fol- 
lowed a  very  strange  thing 
happened.  The  tendril,  which 
at  first  was  held  between  the 
leaflets,  where  it  had  been  developed,  dropt  down  to  a  horizontal 
position.  This  was,  of  course,  merely  a  matter  of  growth,  but 
it  was  almost  at  once  followed  by  a  very  decided  movement  of 
the  tendril  toward  the  stick.  Finally,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
shoot  of  the  plant  leaned  over,  meanwhile  the  tip  of  the  tendril 
was  busy  making  sure  of  its  hold.  One  could  not  very  well  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  the  tendril  knew,  if  the  word  is  per- 
missible, that  a  support  was  within  reach." 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Bastin  goes  on  to  say,  plants  find  themselves 
in  awkward  situations  like  that  of  a  hazel-bush  that  grew  in 
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A   CAP    OF  TWO    INCHES    SEPARATED 

Illl.    SWEET    TEA    I'lti  iM    THE    STICK. 


an  old  willow-tree,  and  ultimately  needed  more 

i  for  it-  roots.     It   therefore  very  sensibly  started  to  send 

•In     soil    beneath.     These    traveled    downward 

How  trunk  of  the  willow,  and  anally  readied  the 

■   below.     Another  strange  tale,  from  South 

tells  of  a  trailing  cactus  on  a  galvanized-iron  roof,  through 

which  a1  one  point  rust  had  eaten  its  way.     As  soon  as  the  stem 

of  the  cactus  reached  this 
point  it  at  once  started 
to  send  down  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  roots, 
through  the  hole  to  the 

ground  beneath,  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  feet.  ] low- 
on  earth,  asks  Mr.  Bast  in, 
could  the  plant  know  that 
it  would  reach  the  ground 
at  the  end  of  the  journey 
through  the  air?  He 
goes  on: 

"  A  few  years  ago  some 
plants  of  the  tropical 
creeper  known  as  mon- 
aU  ra  were  established  in 
a  greenhouse.  These 
plants  are  very  fond  of 
rambling  about  the  roofs 
of  the  structure  in  which 
they  are  growing,  and 
will  often  send  down  roots  to  the  ground.  In  this  particular 
case  the  plants  made  no  attempt  to  develop  their  aerial  roots 
until  they  were  over  a  large  water-tank.  Then  the  roots  were 
produced  in  abundance,  and  these  traveled  down  through  the 
atmosphere  and  finally  readied  their  goal  many  feet  beneath. 
In  another  case  a  little  fern  sought  out  some  water  with  an 
intelligence  that  seems  to  be  almost  uncanny.  The  plant  was 
growing  in  a  pot.  which  was  kept  stand- 
ing in  a  saucer:  the  latter  was  always  well 
filled  with  water.  Now.  one  may  suppose 
that  the  fern  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
BUpply  of  water  to  meet  its  needs  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  it  determined  to  get 
into  touch  with  that  in  which  the  pot  was 
standing.  Accordingly,  the  plant  sent 
down  a  special  root  on  the  outside  of  the 
pot  to  the  water  in  the  saucer." 

Finally,  he  quotes  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  striking  case  of  root  intelligence 
observed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  1860: 

"In  a  little  hollow  on  the  top  of  the 
shell  of  an  old  oak  (the  outer  layers  of 
which,  however,  and  the  branches  are  still 
vegetating;  the  seed  of  a  wild  service-tree 
was  accidentally  sown.  It  grew  there  for 
some  time,  supported,  as  it  would  appear, 
in  the  mold  formed  by  the  decay  of  the 
trunk  on  which  it  had  sprouted;  but  this 
being  insufficient,  it  has  senl  down  a  large 
bundle  of  roots  to  the  ground,  within  the 
shell  of  the  oak.  These  roots  have  now 
increased  SO  much  in  Bize  that,  as  they  do 
not  subdivide  until  they  nearly  reach  the 
ground,  they  look  like  bo  many  small 
trunks.  In  the  soil,  however,  toward 
which  they  directed  themselves,  there  was 
a  large  -tone  about  a  foot  square,  and.  had 
their  direction   remained    unchanged,  they 

would  have  grown  down  upon  this.  Hut 
about  half  a  yard  above  the  ground  they 
divide,  part  going  to  one  side,  and  part  to 
the  other;  and  one  of  them  branches  into 
a  fork,  of  which  one  leg  accompanies  one 
bundle,  and  one  the  other;  so  t  hat  on  reach- 
ing the  ground  they  enclose  the  stone 
and  penetrate  on  the  two  sides  of  it." 


THE   PLANT    LEANED    OV  Elf    AND    SE- 
CURED  A   HOLD   WITH    ITS    TEND1UL.S. 


KNOWING 

The  trailing  cactui  se 
through  a  hole 


SOCIOLOGICAL  SPREES 

WHAT    THE    WRITER   calls ''spree-equivalents'' are 
discust  editorially  in  Tht   Medical  Times    New  York). 
The    epileptic    or    the    drunkard,    we    are    informed, 
may    substitute    for    the    fit    or    the    debauch    that    has    seemed 

necessary  to  restore  his  equilibrium  certain  mental  experii  • 

that  appear  to  take  their 

place.      Physicians,     he 

says,  are  beginning  to 
study  these  "spr 
equivalents"  with  inter- 
est. Some  of  them,  it  ap- 
pears, may  take  the  form 
of  sociological  debauches 
or  morbid  religious  in- 
toxication, or  even,  cu- 
riously enough,  of  tem- 
perance propaganda.  He 
goes  on  to  say: 

"We  have  all  noted 
the  curious  paroxysmal 
addiction  of  certain  in- 
teresting figures  in  con- 
temporary life  to  social 
reform  of  one  sort  or 
another,  their  efforts 
sometimes  resulting  in 
good,  sometimes  in  evil. 

These  people  experience  periodical  attacks  of  psychic  unrest 
which  are  morbid  and  due  to  the  same  fundamental  factors  that 
underlie  certain  forms  of  alcoholism.  The  psychosis  is  assuaged 
by  dabblings  and  tinkerings  with  various  social  conditions,  after 
which  the  victims  resume  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Doubt- 
less, some  of  the  people  who  are  busying  themselves  with  tin- 
sex  drama  and  the  sex  movies  are  sufferers.     During  the  attacks 

there  is  an  intensity  of  feeling  in  respect 
of  the  particular  reform  singled  out  that 
puts  these  patients  in  the  sphere  of  the 
psychiatric. 

"The  sociological  phenomenon  is  now 
more  often  noted  than  the  religious,  since 
it  is  the  order  of  the  day's  constructive 
thought  to  postulate  a  Kingdom  of  (bid 
on  earth  rather  than  in  the  hereafter. 
Naturally,  then,  the  activities  of  our  par- 
oxysmal manic-fanatics  are  directed  along 
lines  consonant  with  those  of  our  really 
responsible  and  constructive  thinkers. 
However,  one  meets  with  many  instances 
of  the  psychosis  in  the  ti eld  of  the  Church, 
and  some  of  the  queer  happenings  in 
Church  polity  and  practise  may,  undoubt- 
edly, be  traced  to  the  activities  of  psychic 
debauchees. 

"Probably,  on  the  whole,  even  this  jerky 
use  of  social  fulcra  is  productive  of  more 
good  than  harm,  since  the  spasmodic 
agitators  in  question  are  more  often  than 
not  "highbrows'  of  essentially  good  prin- 
ciples and  motives.  Hut  there  is  quite  a 
large  class  of  sex  agitators  who,  tho  well 
meaning  at  bottom,  fall    into   grave   errors 

when  psychically  intoxicated  in  the  man- 
ner described,  which,  alter  recover,  are 
realized   and   regretted.     The  commonest 

error  made  by  these  people  has  recently 
been  exemplified  on  a  large  scale  in  New- 
York,   where   we  have    seen  t  hem  obsessed 

by  the  determination  to  exhibit  all  the  in- 
decencies of  se\  aberration,  .lust  as  the 
reactionaries  in  sex  matters  are  satisfied 
if  indecencies  are  merely  kept  undercover, 
so  our  sociological  fanatics  wish  to  display 
them,  whereas  the  sane  view  is  that  there 
should  be  no  time  or  place  for  indecencies, 
either   in   the   private    lives    of    men    and 


HOOTS. 

nt  down    its   roots 
in  the  roof. 
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women,  upon  the   stage   or   movie  screen,  upon  photographic 
plate  or  the  artist's  canvas,  or  in  literature. 

"The  study  of  that  psychiatric  type  which  we  have  attempted 
to  outline  will,  at  any  rale,  enable  us  more  rationally  to  under- 
stand, amid  the  hurly-burly  of  modern  life,  the  source,  character, 
and  meaning  of  the  psychically  intoxicated  individual's  activ- 
ities. And  certainly  we  can  Safely  say  that  the  psychic  equiv- 
alents  disousl    are    more    wholesome    than    would    be   alcoholism 

itself.    Psychic  drunkenness  is  quite  a  respectable  disguise  and 

substitute,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  taken  on." 


NEWS  BY  TELEPHONE 

THE  FAR-FAMED  telephone  news-service  of  Budapest, 
which  carries  the  day's  doings  by  word  of  mouth  directly 
into  the  subscriber's  house,  with  no  intermediary  of 
pencil,  type,  and  printer's  ink,  has  not  yet  been  copied  in  this 
country.  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  thai  we  have  no  tele- 
phonic news-service  at  all.  The  telephone  is 
now  widely  used  by  the  public  press  in  gath- 
ering and  disseminating  news,  either  in  the 
service  of  individual  papers,  or  in  that  of 
widespread  press  associations,  under  whose 
auspices  this  adjunct  to  the  daily  paper  has 
taken  on  new  usefulness.  The  telephone,  in 
fact,  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  news- 
gathering  in  most  of  our  up-to-date  newspaper 
offices.  Hroef  Wisby,  who  writes  of  "Gath- 
ering the  News  by  Use  of  Long-Distance  Tele- 
phone," in  Telephony  (Chicago,  May  16),  as- 
serts that  there  is  probably  no  profession  in 
the  world  that  has  so  completely  changed  its 
methods  of  procedure,  during  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  as  has  the  business  of  news- 
getting.  The  liberal  use  of  the  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  has  not  only  speeded 
up  the  business  all  along  the  line;  it  has 
created  an  entirely  new  type  of  newspaper 
man.     He  goes  on: 

"There  are  men  still  at  work  on  Park  Row 
who  remember  the  time  when  a  fire  late  at 
night  in  Harlem  was  left  unrecorded  until 
the  issue  of  the  following  day.  The  following, 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  a  New 
York  newspaper,  is  not  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  old-timer: 

'"As  we  go  to  press  there  is  discernible 
from  the  windows  of  our  office  a  great  red 
glare  in  the  north  which  indicates  a  conflagra- 
tion of  considerable  size.  A  full  account  of 
this    will  appear  in  to-morrow'S  issue.' 

"Nowadays  the   Harlem    'leg   man'  would 
be  glued    to  a  telephone,   busily    engaged   in  sending  a  list  of 
dead  and  injured,  long  before  the  glare  would  be  'discernible' 
to  those  in  his  office 

"The  history  of  press  news-service  by  telephone  is  like  the 
story  of  the  telephone  itself,  one  of  slow  growth,  lingering 
development. 

"Every  one  knows  how  long  it  took  the  people  of  this  country 
to  awaken  to  realization  of  what  the  telephone  meant.  The 
early  struggles  of  Bell  and  his  associates  to  give  the  people  what 
they  wanted  are  frequently  cited  by  those  who  contend  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  people  do  not  knowr  what  they  want.  The  popular 
picture  of  an  editor  is  that  of  a  man  always  a  little  ahead  of  his 
times,  who  is  ready  to  grasp  at  any  innovation  that  will  help 
speed  up  his  business.  But  one  of  the  greatest  editors  of  our 
times  fought  for  years  against  the  introduction  of  typewriters 
in  his  office.  The  editor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  as  deep-laid 
prejudices  against  anything  new  and  as  large  a  quota  of  innate 
inertia  in  his  make-up  as  the  lawyer  or  doctor. 

"The  real  fight  on  the  part  of  the  telephone  people  to  make 
the  editors  of  this  country  take  what  would  do  them  good 
began  back  in  1908.  The  editors,  some  of  them,  protested  with 
the  whole-hearted  vehemence  of  the  small  boy  face  to  face  with 
castor  oil.     They  were  content  with  the  present  methods,  thank 


you. 

beyond    the   resources   of  any   one   means  of  communication. 

They  did  not  want  any  more  telephone-:  in  their  offices.  Once 
I  lle\  had  called  up  their  wife  and  h;id  I. ecu  given  the  WTOHg 
number.      The  stuff  might   make  them  well,  but   they  didn't   like 

the  taste. 
'"Very  well,'  Baid  the  telephone  men.  'we  will  -how  you  thai 

not    onlj     will    it    make   you    well,    but    you    will    like    the    la    U 

much  that,  before  long,  you  can't  gel  enough  of  it.' 

"It    was     in    Ohio   at    last,    far    awa,\     I'rom    Nassau    Street,    the 

true  home  of  conservatism     Ohio  and   the   Middle   Wesl    thai 

is  not  afraid  of  a  thing  because  it  is  new  that  the  telephone 
people  won  their  firsl  round  of  the  fight.  They  got  a  big  press 
association  to  put  in  a  telephone  new  s- service.  This  firsl 
service  was  known  in  the  telephone  thesaurus  as  '!'.  \.  I).,'  and 
'P.  N.  1).'  took  things  by  storm.  'Public  News  Dissemination' 
by  telephone  was  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  but  it  was  soon  to 
become  mighty  popular. 

"At  a  certain  hour  every  day  trained  men  in  the  offices  which 
took  the  service  put  on  their  head-sets,  filled  I  heir  pipes,  and  sat 
down  at    their  typewriters  reads    for  business.      Then   I  he  voice 


LISTENING    TO    NEWS   TOLD   440   MILES   AWAY. 
New  York  Press  Association  taking  a  story  from  Pittsburg. 


of  the  man  in  the  news-bureau's  office  began  to  tell  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  of  love  and  death,  and  two-headed  hens,  of  train 
wrecks  and  floods,  of  tornadoes  and  twins;  and,  as  he  talked,  the 
men  at  their  typewriters  set  down  the  very  latest  word  of  the 
latest  things  that  this  most  interesting  world  was  doing 

"The  news  associations  that  had  hung  back  looked  about 
them  and  discovered  what  the  telephone  was  doing  in  other 
professions.  They  found  that  in  spite  of  the  initial  skepticism 
of  railroad  men,  trains  were  being  dispatched  a  little  better  by 
telephone  than  they  had  been  by  telegraph.  Surely,  they 
bethought  themselves,  if  so  complicated  an  operation  as  train- 
dispatching  can  be  efficiently  handled  by  telephone,  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  in  the  newspaper  business,  and  one  by  one 
they  came  in 

"Soon  it  was  found  that  further  development  was  possible. 
News  by  the  P.  N.  D.  process  was  simply  being  sent  and  the 
receiving  end  was  doing  nothing.  But  one  day,  just  as  the 
evening  papers  were  going  to  press,  a  voice  came  from  one  of  the 
receiving  ends,  caught  by  all  the  ears  at  the  other  receivers,  and 
it  said: 

"'Hold  your  wires  a  minute,  a  murder  has  just  broken  out! 
I'll  give  you  the  story.' 

"Every  paper,   which  took  that   service,   came  out   with  a 
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on  it*  rival,  and  P.  X.  D.  was  changed  to  P.  X.  T. 

ii  phone  Berviee  had   become  more  than   mere  dis- 

ninatkras    and    the    expression,    'Public    News    Telephone,1 

the  Berviee  that  worked  both  ways 

••Tin'  chances  for  a  real  beat  are  becoming  less  and  leas 
.."ly.  luit  the  experienced  newspaper  man  realizes  that,  in  nine 
ten,  the  beats  come  from  the  live  correspondent 
who  uses  the  telephone  wisely.  While  his  competitor  is  wasting 
valuable  time  in  the  agonies  of  composition,  he  is  telling  his 
story  over  the  wire  in  his  own  way.  He  leaves  the  phrasing  of 
the  introduction  to  the  trained  writer  in  the  office  and  has  none 
of  the  horror-  of  a  struggle  with  the  past  participle  or  the  attempt 
to  cram  all  the  news  into  one  sentence. 

"The  handling  of    news  over    the  telephone  in  a    systematic 
way  begins,  then,  with  the  news-bureau  disseminating  service, 


Cnpyrigbted  bj  W&ldon  Pswcetl 

WHERE  THE   NERVE-SAVER   IS  WANTED. 

Perforating  cards,  in  the  new  style  of  bookkeeping,  "is  telling  on  the 
nerves  of  Uncle  Sam's  helpers,  especially  those  of  the  female  sex." 


branches  into  a  service  that  works  both  ways,  and  takes  in 
short-period  talking  contracts.  Alongside  of  this  is  the  great 
business  done  in  haphazard  fashion  in  every  newspaper  office 
which  the  telephone  companies  propose  to  systematize  as  far  as 

possible 

"Hut  it  is,  after  all,  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  service 
that  will  make  particular  appeal  to  the  newspaper  man.  .  .  . 
The  telephone  covers  5,000  more  cities  and  towns  than  does 
the  post-office  and  10,(X)()  more  than  the  railroads.  Accessi- 
bility of  facile  means  of  communication  is  one  of  the  first  requi- 
site- of  good  news  service.  The  correspondent  need  no  longer 
hesitate  to  use  the  long-distance  telephone.  He  knows  that 
behind  thai  telephone  is  an  army  of  150,000  working  day  and 
night  to  keep  the  wires  open  for  his  story.  He  has  heard,  per- 
haps, of  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  telephonic  organization. 
When  he  Oat  the  further  assurance  that  there  is  waiting  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  a  man  trained  to  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
ready  to  take  down  his  story  as  fast  as  lie  sends  it,  he  will  quickly 
adapt  himself  to  the  new  order  of  efficiency  and  his  value  to  the 
paper  he  serves  will  be  immeasurably  enhanced." 


ILL  HEALTH  FROM  NEW  HOUSES  —  Xew  houses,  as 
Tin  Journal  of  il"  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
May  30)  reminds  US,  an  constantly  offered  for  rent  in  large 
numbers  in  the  United  States,  and  real-estate  agents  are 
naturally  desirous  to  fill  the  bouses  on  their  lists  with  tenants 
i     possible.     Which  lead.-  it  to  say: 

"Probably  a  little  investigation  would  show  the  desirability  in 

this  country  of  requiring  a  certificate,  before  families  are  allowed 
toluol   into  it,  thai  a  new  house  will  not  endanger  the  health  of 


its  occupants.  Such  municipal  regulations  are  proving  valuable 
in  England.  Toward  the  close  of  1912  the  Portsmouth  (En- 
gland corporation  decided  that  thereafter  no  new  building  in- 
tended for  human  habitation  in  that  borough  should  be  occupied 
until  it  had  been  certified  a-  sanitary  in  every  respect.  Dr.  A. 
Mearns  Eraser  says:  "The  principal  evil  that  it  will  prevent  is  the 
occupation  of  houses  before  they  have  had  time  to  dry.'  He 
add-:  '  I  would  far  sooner  live  in  a  house  with  defective  drainage 
than  in  a  damp  house;  the  results  from  the  latter  are  more  in- 
sidious in  their  onset  and  more  difficult  to  overcome.  Damp- 
ness undoubtedly  greatly  favors  the  incidence  of  consumption, 
bronchitis,  rheumatism,  heart-disease,  and  diphtheria.  Prob- 
ably children  are  more  susceptible  to  the  ill  effects  of  damp 
houses  than  adults.'  The  departments  of  health  of  our  cities 
might  well  take  up  this  question.  Probably  most  American 
municipalities  already  have  the  legal  power  necessary  to  require 
such  certificates,  and  the  question  is  only  one  of  making  the 
regulation  and  establishing  the  custom." 


WANTED:  AN  ELECTRIC   NERVE-SAVER 

TWO-THIRDS  of  the  bookkeeping  in  certain  clerical 
and  statistical  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  already  being  done  by  electricity;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  ambitious  to  take  care  of  the  remaining  third 
in  the  same  way,  for  the  nerves  of  those  who  are  now  doing  it  by 
hand  are  likely  to  give  way.  The  bookkeeping  in  question  is 
done  by  punching  holes  in  cards,  in  a  way  that  has  come  ex- 
tensively into  use  in  the  compilation  of  financial,  vital,  and 
industrial  statistics.  The  sorting  and  tabulating  of  the  punched 
cards  are  already  done  by  electricity,  but  the  holes  are  still  made 
by  hand;  and  it  is  this  operation  that  is  telling  on  the  nerves  of 
Uncle  Sam's  helpers,  especially  those  of  the  female  sex.  Says 
a  contributor  to  Popular  Electricity  and  the  World's  Adrance 
(Chicago,  June) : 

"The  United  States  Government  would  be  glad  to  find  a 
simple,  dependable  means  of  operating  electrically  the  card- 
punching  machines  which  have  come  into  such  extensive  use  for 
clerical  and  statistical  purposes.  These  are  at  present  operated 
by  hand,  much  on  the  same  plan  that  a  typewriter  is  operated, 
but  with  an  expenditure,  it  is  claimed,  of  much  more  muscular 
and  nervous  force  than  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  writing- 
machine. 

"These  card-punching  machines  form  one  of  the  units  in  the 
equipment  for  bookkeeping  by  machinery — the  twentieth-cen- 
tury method  of  keeping  accounts  that  is  rapidly  displacing,  in  all 
large  business  establishments,  the  time-honored  figure  of  the 
man  bending  over  a  ponderous  ledger.  Only,  as  it  happens, 
the  card-punching  portion  of  the  work  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
main  steps  in  this  new-fangled  bookkeeping  that  necessitatis  the 
expenditure  of  energy  sufficient  to  tax  the  strength.  The  tabu- 
lating of  the  punched  cards  and  the  sorting  of  these  cards  are 
done  well-nigh  automatically  by  remarkable  electrically  operated 
machines.  In  other  words,  it  is  already  'electrical  bookkeeping' 
two-thirds  of  the  way,  and  it  is  now  the  ambition  to  make  it 
electrical  bookkeeping  all  the1  way. 

"By  the  irony  of  fate,  too,  the  tabulating  and  sorting  of  the 
cards  in  which  tasks  electricity  bears  the  brunt  of  the  burden 
are  conducted  by  men,  whereas  the  card-punching  where  manual 
labor  unassisted  is  involved  is  almost  exclusively   in  the  hands  of 

women.     At  least  that  is  the  practise  in  the  government  offices 

which  rank  as  the  world's  largest  users  of  this  new  form  of  book- 
keeping and  also  in  many  large  railroad  offices  and  other  business 
beehh  es. 

"Some  of  the  women  who  are  engaged  in  pounding  all  day 
long  the  keys  of  these  card-punching  machines  have  complained 
to  the  United  Slates  Public  Health  Sen  ice  that  their  nerves  are 
affected,  and  accordingly  this  branch  of  the  Government   has 

taken   up  the  problem  of  finding  means  to  make  electricity  do  a 

portion  of  the  work.  There  are  already  some  electrically 
operated  card-punching  machines  in  existence,  but.  for  one  reason 

or  another,  they  have  not   been  adopted  in  the  quarters  whence 

comes  t his  present  demand. 

"Tin  Federal  health  experts  began  to  give  serious  attention 
to  this  sullied  when  operators  complained  of  sore  lingers  due 
to  the  pressure  required  to  depress  the  numbered  keys  of  the 
punohing-maohine.     In  some  instance-  tin  soreness  that  at  first 

appeared  in  the  lingers  spread  to  the  arm  and  shoulder  and  other 
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symptoms  of  nervousnesa  followed,  whereas  it  is  said  that  in 
some  instances  there  have  occurred  complete  nervous  break- 
downs which  have  been  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  (<>  such 
causes. 

"Many  of  the  young  women  who  are  now  operating  these  card 
machines  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  depressing  the  keys 

with    the   blunl    end   of  a  lead    pencil   instead   of  with   the   tip  of 

the  fingers,  but  this  is  not  an  ideal  solution  of  the  difficulty  and, 
moreover,  it  decreases  the  capacity  of  the  operative.  It  is  no 
slight  chore,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  punch  2,500  of  these  cards 
— a  normal  average  daily  stunt  for  an  operative— and  the  tax 

upon  muscle  and  nerve  tissue  is  the  more  severe  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  manipulation  of  these  keys,  unlike  those  of  a  type- 
writer, it  is  necessary  to  do  practically  all  of  the  work  with  the 
right  hand." 

DIAGNOSING    FIFTH-CENTURY    DISEASES 

I^VHE  LATEST  INSTANCE  of  medical  specialization 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  diseasos  of  mummies — or 
possibly  we  should  say,  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  have  been  mummies  for  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries. 
In  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago) 
is  published  an  interesting  account  of  tho  work  of  Dr.  Ruffer 
in  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  recently  discovered 
mummies  in  Egypt.  The  conditions  of  custom  and  climate 
which  have  preserved  the  mummies  of  old  Egypt  make  it 
possible  to  compare  the  defects  produced  by  disease  with  the 
manifestations  of  diseases  of  the  present  day.  Such  investiga- 
tions have  already  contributed  important  facts  to  the  history  of 
medicine,  says  the  paper  named  above: 

"The  perfect  preservation  of  many  of  the  bodies  which  have 
"become  available  in  Egypt  is  remarkable.  The  peculiarities 
of  real  mummies  are  widely  known.  Coptic  bodies  which  have 
recently  been  examined  by  Ruffer  belong  to  a  somewhat  different 
class.  They  came  from  Antinoe'  in  Upper  Egypt;  and  dated 
from  the  fifth  to  sixth  century.  They  were  therefore  from 
about  1,400  to  1,500  years  old.  They  had  undergone  no  artificial 
process  except  that,  at  one  time,  they  have  been  covered  with 
salt.  The  real  preservative  had  been  the  dry  Egyptian  sand  in 
which  they  had .  originally  been  buried  enclosed  in  wooden 
coffins.  Never  having  been  disturbed  by  the  embalmer,  the 
organs  were  all  in  position,  and  the  bodies  contained  no  resin, 
gum,  or  any  materials  such  as  mud,  sand,  rags,  etc.,  generally 
used  in  old  Egypt  for  packing  the  body  after  removal  of  the 
organs.  In  our  environment,  where  special  precautions  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  body  from  decay,  it  is  surprizing  to 
hear  that  microscopic  sections  from  these  bodies  made  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  death  show  the  minute  structures  of  the 
glands  in  a  remarkably  fine  state  of  preservation,  or  to  learn 
that  the  lobes  of  the  brain  and  some  of  the  convolutions  were 
recognizable  and  that  the  fibers  and  valves  of  the  heart  could  be 
made  out.  Ruffer  points  out  the  occurrence  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  spine  among  ancient  Copts  as  one  more  proof  that 
the  disease  has  existed  from  the  remotest  times  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  climate.  It  has  been  found  in  bodies  buried  close 
to  the  Mediterranean  shores,  in  bodies  from  Upper  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  and  even  in  a  skeleton  buried  in  the  tropics  at  Merawi, 
one  of  the  hottest  and  driest  places  in  the  world.  Judging 
from  two  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  which  were  found  in  Coptic 
"bodies,  Ruffer  ventures  the  suggestion  that  these  people  suffered 
from  malaria. 

"Pyorrhea  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  human  race.  Evidence 
of  such  disease  has  been  found  in  prehistoric  skulls  and  in  the 
specimens  from  almost  all  nationalities.  Ruffer  has  found 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  Copts  knew  anything  about  dentistry. 
The  long-recognized  bad  state  of  the  teeth  of  ancient  Egyptians 
is  again  emphasized  in  the  Coptic  bodies.  Almost  every  skull 
has  some  serious  dental  defect.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  very  little  care  of 
the  teeth  appears  to  have  been  taken.  The  thick  incrustations 
of  tartar  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Copts  did  not  clean 
their  teeth  at  all.  In  many  peoples  and  animals  the  absence 
of  the  tooth-brush  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  food 
is  hard,  fibrous,  and  raw,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  chewing, 
which  mechanically  cleans  the  teeth.  In  ancient  Coptic  times 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Ruffer  concludes 
that  the  Copts  of  Antinoe  lived  chiefly  on  cooked  soft  food, 
chewed  without  effort." 


ROPE  AS  STRONG   AS  STEEL 

MANILA  ROPE  is  as  strong  as  solid  bar  steel,  weight 
for  weight,  whereas  a  leather  bell  is  less  than  10 
per  cent,  as  strong,  compared  in  the  same  way.  For 
equal  OrOSS-SeotionS,  however,  manila  is  only  11  '  v  per  cent,  as 
strong  as  steel,  and  leather  is  but  .">  per  cent,  as  strong.  These 
facts  are  stated  in  Power  (New  York),  which  adds,  after  a  brief 
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THE   MEN'S   NERVES   ARE    NOT  AFFECTED, 
Because  their  machines  are  run  by  electric  power. 


review  of  the  antiquity  of  the  rope,  which  dates  back 


some 


5000  years,  at  least 


''The  relative  efficiency  of  manila  rope  and  leather  belting  for 
the  transmission  of  power  is  not  directly  proportional  to  their 
respective  strengths,  however,  as  the  internal  construction  of  a 
hemp  rope  and  a  strip  of  leather  differ  greatly  and  very  differently 
by  wear.  Manila  fibers,  from  which  the  rope  is  manufactured,  are 
usually  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  are  composed  of  elongated 
cells  that  possess  great  strength  longitudinally,  but  are  compara- 
tively weak  transversely.  Leather,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about 
equally  strong  in  any  direction,  so  that  the  wear  on  such  a  belt 
is  mostly  external.  In  a  manila  rope  the  wear  is  largely  in- 
ternal, the  elongated  fiber  cells  being  crusht  together  when  pass- 
ing around  a  sheave  and  breaking  up  into  short  pieces.  A  worn- 
out  manila  rope,  as  far  as  its  strength  is  concerned,  may  have  the 
outward  appearance  of  an  excellent  rope  while  internally  its 
construction  is  but  a  mass  of  short,  broken  particles.  The  al- 
lowable working  stress  of  a  good  leather  belt  is  customarily 
taken  as  320  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  about  1-10  its  tensile 
strength.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  a  manila  rope  will  lose 
about  50  per  cent,  of  its  original  strength,  after  which  the  weak- 
ening becomes  more  gradual.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  safe 
to  figure  on  an  allowable  working  stress  of  about  288  pounds  per 
square  inch  or  1-32  its  tensile  strength." 
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A    BIBLICAL   THEME   IN   A    RENAISSANCE   SETTING. 

This  drawing,  by  J.  Simont  in  L' Illustration,  shows  the  principal  scene  in  the  new  Strauss  ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph."  when  that  figure,  who 
symbolizes  purity  and  mildness,  is  seen  first  by  Potiphar's  wife,  whose  court  presents  the  opposite  qualities  of  subtlety,  sensuality,  and  opulence. 


JOSEPH  AND  POTIPHAR'S  WIFE   IN   SUPER-BALLET 


IX  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD  a  new  work  by  Richard 
Strauss  is  ranked  as  of  first  importance.  His  latest  is  an 
opera-ballet  which  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  by 
tin  Russian  company  under  Serge  de  Diaghileff,  and  presented 
a  new  male  dancer  taking  the  place  of  the  much-admired  Nijinsky. 
The  scenario  of  the  new  work — "The  Legend  of  Joseph" — is 
the  work  of  Count  Harry  von  Kessler  and  Hugo  von  Hofmann- 
Bthal,  tin  latter  of  whom  worked  in  conjunction  with  Strauss  on 
"Elektra,"  "Rosenkavalier,"  and  "Ariadne."  The  work  will 
soon  he  seen  and  heard  in  London,  hut  there  is  small  hope  of  its 
crossing  the  ocean.  The  scene,  we  ascertain  from  an  account  of 
the  performance  l>y  II.  ().  Osgood  in  Musical  America,  is  laid 
in  the  gnat  hall  of  the  palace  of  Poliphar.  Then  is  a  banquet 
with  numerous  guests,  at  which  Potiphar  and  his  wife  sit  at  a 
specially  raised  table.  The  further  proceedings  are  recounted  by 
this  obsen  er: 

■'A  sheik  provides  various  features  for  the  entertainment  of 

Poliphar  And  his  guests.  First  some  women  who  dance  a  bridal 
dance,  expressive  of  how   the  bridegroom  removes  the  veils  of 

the  I. ride  on   the   wedding-night;  then  sonic  boxers,  who  box  to 

music,  a  feature  which  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  -porting  dubs;  then  Jo8eph,  the  shepherd  boy,  who  is 
brought  in  asleep,  wrapt  up  in  a   hammock,  like  a  hot   tamale 

in  its  rusk,  and  waked  up  to  dance,  which  he  docs.  Poliphar' 8 
wife,  whom  nothing  else  could  arouse  from  her  icy  indifference, 
a1  once  conceives  a  \  iolenl  passion  for  him  and  rewards  him  after 
the  dance  by  hanging  a  costly  necklace  about    his  neck. 

"The  guests  withdraw,  and  Joseph,  wrapping  himself  in  his 
simple  mantle,  goes  to  Bleep  On  a  couch  which  is  conveniently 
standing   in    the   pantry      an    '  Auflxw  harungskammer  fiir   tab  1- 


geral  und  Kostbarkeiten.'  In  those  days  they  were  not  so 
sanitary  as  we  are. 

"In  a  few  minutes  Potiphar's  wife  comes  back  alone.  She 
admires  the  sleeping  Joseph,  wakes  him  up  with  her  delicate 
attentions,  and  finally,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  kisses  him. 
This  gives  the  child  an  awful  shock.  He  run-  stage  front, 
hiding  all  his  blushes,  for  there  is  considerable  of  him  visible 
in  his  mantle.  But  the  villain — that  is  to  say,  Potiphar's  wife 
— still  pursues  him.  She  cuddles  him  until  he  finally  tires  of  it, 
throws  off  his  mantle  and  repulses  her  with  a  gesture.  Even 
then  she  will  not  stop.  He  continues  to  repulse  her  coldly,  until 
she  flames  into  fury  and  attempts  to  strangle  him.  but  he  throws 
her  off  without  effort.  Servants,  roused  by  the  noise,  rush  in; 
the  palace  is  roused.  Potiphar's  wife,  now  in  a  blaze  of  hate, 
denounces  him  to  Poliphar  presumably  for  having  tried  to 
seduce  her.  Chains  are  put  upon  Joseph  and  preparations  made 
to  torture  him,  but  he  remains  absolutely  calm  and  unmoved. 
•  lust  at  this  moment,  when  things  look  dubious  for  him.  an 
archangel  comes  in  and  leads  him  away,  Potiphar's  wife  strangling 
herself  with  her  necklace.      Curtain." 

The  writer  complains  of  the  involved  psychology  of  the 
piece  which  puts  it  outside  the  possibility  of  choreographic 
representation: 

"Joseph,  for  instance,  is  the  simple  shepherd  boy.      That  any 

one  may  know  who  sees  the  ballet.  Hut  in  his  dance  he  is  sup- 
posed to  express,  firstly,  the  innocence  and  naiveness  of  his 
being;  the  scenario  says,  'the  movements  show  how  the  pious 
shepherd  boy  stands  before  the  face  of  his  Cod  and  exhibits  to 
Him, one  after  another,  the  purity  of  all  parte  of  his  body.  head, 
breast,   hands,  and   feet.        He  seems  to  speak   to  Cod:     'See,   0 

God, mj  hody  and  my  heart  are  blameless  before  Thee. '     In  the 

second  figure  of    his  dance  he  has  to  express  his  inner  searching 
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after  God,  with  momenta  of  despair  at  not  being  able  (<>  And 
him.  In  the  Last  figure  Joseph  has  round  God;  his  movements 
must  express  the  praise  and  glory  <>f  God.     I  defy  any  dancer 

in    the   world    to   make   me   understand   simply    by   gestures   and 

movements   all  those  psychological   emotions.     The  spectator 

who  does  not  know  the  story  sees  only  a  young  boy  in  shepherd 
costume  making  various  gestures  and  springing  about  verj 
gracefully;  of  course  different  emotions  can  be  distinguished, 
but  the  meaning  of  them  must  remain  an  absolute  riddle  unless 
one  has  the  clue  in  advance.  I  have  pointed  this  out  merely  as 
one  particular  instance.  The  emotions  which  Potiphar'a  wife 
experiences,  except  the  most  obvious  of  them,  are  also  by  far  too 
complicated  and  too  psychological  to  be  exprest  by  any  mere 
pantomime,  no  matter  how  accomplished  the  artist.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  Strauss  steadily  continues  to  work  with  Von 
Hofmannsthal  as  a  librettist.  Not  one  of  the  three  works  which 
they  have  produced  together  compares  at  all  to  Strauss's  first 
two  operas,  'Salome'  (Oscar  Wilde)  and  '  Fcuersnot '  (Krnst  von 
Wolzogen). 

"Now  as  to  the  music.  Strauss  has  produced  a  score  full  of 
the  splendid  workmanship  which  we  always  expect  from  him. 
The  melodic  flow  is  hardly  more  fluent  than  in  his  other  works,  t  ho 
there  are  some  very  attractive  themes  shown  in  the  musical 
examples  appended  to  this  article,  but  as  earnest,  genuine  music 
I  regard  it  as  superior  to  anything  which  lie  has  done  since 
'Salome.'  There  is  nothing  positively  new,  nothing  that  we 
have  not  already  had  from  Strauss,  but  there  are  a  consistency 
and  logical  unity  throughout  which  have  been  wanting  in  his 
later  stage  work.  The  orchestration  is  typically  Straussian. 
The  violins  have  a  great  deal  to  do  away  up  in  the  air,  and  there 
is  much  ethereal  use  of  celestas  (two),  harps  (three),  in  combina- 
tion with  the  large  and  small  flutes,  triangle,  cymbals,  etc. 
Strauss  himself  conducted,  and  the  orchestra  played  very  well, 
tho  one  or  two  more  rehearsals  would  have  been  an  advantage." 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post  finds  him- 
self left  in  a  still  deeper  tangle  by  the  ambitious  undertakings  of 
the  librettist  and  composer: 

"Never  has  so  great  an  amount  of  sheer  literature  been  in- 
troduced into  a  play  of  any  description — to  say  nothing  of  a 
ballet.  Certainly  the  idea  of  turning  to  good  account  the  con- 
trast between  the  sumptuous,  sensuous,  time-worshiping  world 
of  paganism  and  the  stern,  idealistic  spirit  of  the  Hebraic  world 
was  in  itself  a  fine  one,  and  worthy  of  exhaustive  treatment. 
But  when  it  comes  to  make  of  Joseph,  as  Count  Kessler  explains 
in  the  preface  to  the  published  score,  'a  mystical  being,  whose 
secret  is  that  of  growth  and  of  transmutation  (de  la  croissance 
et  du  devenir,  says  the  text);  whose  holiness  is  that  of  creating 
and  of  begetting;  whose  perfection  is  that  of  things  which  have  not 
yet  been;  who  is  a  deity  of  springtime,  inaccessible,  intangible, 
impenetrable  in  his  flowering;  who,  being  a  deity,  knows  neither 
pity  nor  desire' — and  of  Potiphar's  wife,  something  equally 
complex  and  abstract,  a  woman  at  first  cold,  absolutely  sur- 
feited and  caring  for  nothing,  then  roused  to  desire  by  a  con- 
fused perception  of  the  divine  which  she  can  not  conquer,  ruined 
because  she  vainly  attempts  to  destroy  the  divine,  torn  to  shreds 
by  the  conflict  between  pudicity,  passion,  anger,  pride,  super- 
stition :  then  one  may  well  marvel,  and  wonder  how  much  of  all 
that  is  actually  exprest  outside  the  preface  and  how  much 
remains  merely  intentional 

"Without  touching  the  most  debated  question  of  the  merits 
and  shortcomings  of  Dr.  Strauss's  conception  of  music,  for  the 
present  it  does  not  appear  that  the  score  of  'Joseph'  belongs  to 
the  best  of  the  composer's  output.  One  can  but  realize  that 
the  motives  are  mostly  commonplace  and  conventional  in  design 
and  in  rhythm.  Of  course  one  must  take  into  account  the 
brilliant,  efficient  scoring,  and  the  wonderful  sense  of  effect  dis- 
played in  this  work  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing.  And  no  doubt  on 
the  whole  Dr.  Strauss's  admirers  will  find  enough  to  admire 
in  'Joseph.'  The  staging  by  M.  Michael  Fokine,  the  costumes 
by  M.  Leon  Bakst,  and  the  decoration  by  M.  J.-M.  Sert  are 
extremely  effective.  From  the  theatrical  point  of  view  an 
excellent  idea  has  been  to  situate  the  play  not  in  its  proper 
ethnological  atmosphere,  but  in  the  gorgeous  Venetian  frame 
adopted  by  Veronese  and  his  school  in  their  Biblical  paintings. 
The  result  is  magnificent  and  thoroughly  pleasing.  But  here 
again  there  is,  we  are  told,  more  in  this  selection  than  meets  the 
eye.  'Too  scrupulous  an  accuracy,'  Count  Kessler  said  in  an 
interview  published  by  the  musical  periodical  S.  I.  M.,  'can  but 
end  by  impeding  the  freedom  of  imagination.  A  narrowly 
restricted  field  would  have  prevented  the  action  from  acquiring 
its  more  general  purport.'" 


A   JAR  FOR  THE  PUBLISHER 

7~MIERE   is  an  old-time  legend  of  a   man   whose  head 
was  cut    oil  by  a    I  Inn,   keen   I. lade   that    Severed   his  neck 
but   left    the  head   in   place.    The  victim    went   about 
as  usual  until  somebody  jarred  him;  then  he  was  surprized  to 

find  his  head  rolling  on  the  floor.  In  BUCh  case  is  the  book- 
publishing  business  so  far  as  it  deals  with  novels,  according  to 
one  who  regards  himself  a  successful  writer,  lb-  puts  himself 
in  the  Jack  London  school,  without,  however,  claiming  equal 
emoluments.  Hut  he  makes  as  high  as  $12, (XX)  a  year  from 
periodicals,  receiving  for  "one  short  story  more  than  !X)  per 
cent,  of  the  novelists  receive  for  a  book."  The  writer  is  no 
cynic,  nor  does  he  believe  himself  a  neglected  genius.  Appar- 
ently all  he  desires  is  to  cause  the  book-publisher's  head  to 
roll  on  the  floor,  and  to  do  this  he  makes  some  intimate  confessions 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  beginning  first  with  tho 
tale  of  his  six  books: 

"The  first  two  made  me  a  reasonable  amount  of  money,  as 
my  publishers  were  not  only  honest  but  good  business  men. 
The  last  four  have  got  me  in  debt  over  $1,200,  tho  two  of  them 
were  advertised  extensively  by  disinterested  people.  I  think 
the  account  might  be  instructive.     I  will  quote  just  one  example: 

Advance  on  delivery  of  manuscript $400.00 

Terms,  10  per  cent. 

Price  a  volume,  $1 

Number  printed,  1,000  copies 

Cash  demanded  from  me  on  second  serial  rights,  50  per  cent.  .  .  .    187.50 

Net  to  author  for  total  rights  and  sales $212 . 50 

Less  extra  charges  by  publisher 107 .  35 

$105.15 
Less  charges  of  agent 47 .  95 

Profit  to  writer $57.20 

"In  other  words,  the  publisher  did  not  get  out  a  first  edition 
which  would  pay  me  royalties  enough  to  cover  the  advance. 
This  is  a  frequent  trick  and  one  that  few  writers  can  success- 
fully meet.  Owing  to  the  mixed-up  fashion  in  which  the  '  deals ' 
are  carried  through,  usually  with  an  intermediate  agent  who 
must  curry  favor  with  the  publisher,  the  author  finds  that  the 
average  cost  a  volume  to  him  is  something  over  $100." 

The  contrast  between  this  and  his  $12,000  a  year  from  periodi-'; 
cal  publication  impels  him  to  "make  a  few  remarks  which  may 
help  others  to  see  where  the  bread  and  butter  is  ": 

"First,  there  are  several  magazines  in  America  which  will 
pay  from  $3,000  to  $12,000  for  the  serial  rights  of  a  good  novel. 
I  have  known  of  novels  that  brought  as  high  as  $18,000  just 
for  these  rights,  and  I  presume  that  certain  authors  of  great 
reputation  command  as  high  as  $30,000.  This  is  more  than  a 
best  seller  could  possibly  earn  to-day,  except  in  exceptional 
cases. 

"It  is  natural  to  ask  why  a  magazine  can  pay  an  author  more 
than  any  publisher  can.  The  answer  is  simple.  The  book- 
publishing  business  is  run  on  the  same  principles  that  the  old 
Erie  Canal  was.  The  Erie  Canal  is  now  the  home  of  the  sunfish 
and  the  frog.  By  pure  force  of  an  impetus  given  it  years  ago 
the  book-publishing  business  is  still  going  in  this  country. 

"The  fault  lies  in  the  distributing  of  printed  books.  Let  us 
take  a  concrete  case.  Marie  Acetanilid  Jones  writes  'Lost 
Angels.'  She  has  already  done  pretty  well  in  the  magazines, 
and  she  receives  a  $250  advance  from  Frog  &  Fish,  who  contract 
with  her  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  first  3,000  copies 
and  15  per  cent,  on  all  over  that,  the  net  price  to  be  $1.25. 
Frog  &  Fish  print  and  bind  2,000  copies,  leaving  Marie  in  debt  $50 
if  all  are  sold.  Then  they  go  to  the  jobbers  and  dispose  of 
what  they  can.  The  jobbers  try  out  the  booksellers  and, 
having  a  dozen  clients,  divide  the  business  among  them.  As 
the  booksellers  outside  of  New  York  and  Chicago  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  and  toes,  there  is  little  show  for  an  author  who 
can  not  get  on  the  news-stands.  I  believe  the  average  sale 
of  a  novel  is  less  than  2,000  copies. 

"Now,  there  are  three  excellent  ways  of  distribution,  worked 
out  and  elaborated  by  men  in  other  businesses:  the  drug-store, 
the  cigar-store,  and  the  news-stand.     In  30,000  towns  the  drug- 
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•■<'  is  the  center  of  ih<  beet  business  and  in  30,000  other 
towns  ilif  cigar-store  is  catering  to  people  with  money,  and 
usualh  for  reading.     Does  Mr.  Frog  or  Mr.  Fish  utilize 

this  ready-to4u8-hand  medium?  No,  sir.  The  event  is  a 
natural  one:  the  magazines  have  discovered  that  for  15  cents 
they  can  supply  the  steady,  normal  demand  for  long  novels. 
They  have  found  that  they  can  pay  more  than  the  old-fashioned 
publisher.  The  consequence  is  that  the  publisher,  as  such,  will 
either  vanish  or  reform." 

The  present-day  magazine  should  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  when 
this  writer  tells  his  confreres  that  none  can  afford  to  ignore  these 
purveyors.  They  should,  however,  measure  their  brow  to  see 
that  that  feature  is  not  too  high: 

"I  do  not  count  those  who  write  'pure  literature.'  Neither 
1  nor  any  other  popular  author  can  claim  a  place  in  that  class. 
Saving  to  make  our  livelihood  by  our  typewriters,  we  must 
perforce  accept  the  condition  that  no  so-called  standard  magazine 
will  either  acknowledge  us  or  pay  us. 

"  For  example  again:  J  lave  you  ever  seen  a  story  by  a  popular 
author  in  a  high-priced  periodical?  Could  .lack  London  sell 
to  a  35-cenl  magazine'.'  He  could  not,  since  he  has  become 
the  best-known  writer  of  the  day.  The  reason'.'  He  has  never 
written   a   quatrain,   nor  done  sweet    dalliance  in  a  club.     Not 


writer  for  a   l(M),<XM)-word   novel      One  other  illustration  from 
my  own  books: 

Short  story,  tlrst  serial  rights  $500 

Same  story.  British  rights 137 

Same  story,  newspaper  serial  '       100 

Total  for  serial  rights $737 

Mm  ie  rights iqq 

Plus  roj  allies L>.^  1 

Total SI, 071 

"There  is,  of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  case,  when  we  sell 
for  much  less.  But  with  careful  workmanship  and  equally 
careful  selling,  a  writer,  even  a  beginner,  should  find  the  business 
worth  while  and  no  gamble,  so  long  as  he  consistently  ignores 
the  book  part  of  it  and  cultivates  a  magazine  clientele." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Craftsman." 

ITALIAN  IDEAS  IN  GARDENS  APPLIED   IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  problem  solved  by  Ferruccio  Vitale  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  was  really  threefold,  for  he  had 
an  Elizabethan  house  to  provide  with  an  Italian  garden  and  adapt  it  to  the  natural  landscape  qualities 
of  western  Massachusetts.    This  is  one  of  his  most  sympathetic  landscape  treatments. 


placing  myself  in  the  same  class  as  Mr.  London,  I  can  yet  claim 
to  belong  to  tin  same  school.  And  that  means  that  we  have  to 
depend  on  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ainslee's,  and  Munsey's 
for  our  living.  I  acknowledge  that  these  publications  have  an 
enormous  circulation  among  the  best  of  us  Americans.  I  con- 
that  they  pay  better  than  the  highest-priced  magazines 
would  dream  of  doing.  Hut  Mr.  Page  is  right,  even  in  his  jest. 
The  United  States  won't  admit  thai  a  writer  is  entitled  to  any 
credit  unless  he  phases  the  small  and  inbred  minority. 

"There  is  nothing  peevish  in  my  attitude.  I'm  quite  satisfied 
with  my  lot.  Every  month  sees  an  advance  in  (he  magazine 
1  »nsi  1 1  f  — .  77-<  Cosmopolitan  still  pays  prodigious  prices,  and  we 
can  afford  to  let  the  book-contracts  go.  The  women's  papers 
have  fallen  in  line  and  send  enormous  cheeks  to  those  who  write 

professionally,  and  even  the  newspapers  frequently  pay  hun- 
dreds for  'he  u-e  of  -lories  almost   forgotten  by  their  writers. 

"The  conclusion    18   thai    the   book   business   is  dead   so  far  as 
fiction  foes.      Ami  the  writer  should  lie  thankful.      He  no  Longer 

ha-  to  wait  a  year  f or  hi-  Little  moneys,  nor  suffer  the  patronizing 
airs  of  gentlemen  who  despise  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"Then  we  have  the  movies!     And  they  pay  the  writer  more 

for   a    single    story    than    any    publisher    will    give    the    ordinary 


AMERICA'S  YOUNGEST  ART 

PERHAPS  because  landscape  architecture  is  the  youngest 
of  the  arts  in  America,  its  future  seems  to  a  writer  in  The 
Craftsman  (June)  to  hold  the  greatest  possibilities.     The 

Pilgrim   Fathers  began  at  once  to  surround  their  modest  homes 

with  vegetable-  and  flower-gar- 
dens. But  the  flower-gardens 
were  simple  enough  and  mainly 
served  as  reminders  of  the  life 
left  behind  in  England.  In 
isolated  instances,  such  as  Wash- 
ington's home  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Colonial  architecture  was  given 
a  fitting  setting  on  the  sur- 
rounding place.  The  first  Presi- 
dent was  "a  horticulturist  of 
considerable  renown."  But  it 
is  left  to  the  present  day  and 
generation,  as  this  writer  points 
out,  to  reach  "a  stage  of  de- 
velopment wherein  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  at  large  is 
turned,  more  than  ever  before, 
in  the  direction  of  horticulture 
and  the  framework  for  its  de- 
velopment, landscape  architec- 
ture." The  patriotism  of  the 
writer  runs  to  such  statements 
as  that  "no  other  country  gives 
such  scope  to  the  landscape 
architect,  offering  him  oppor- 
tunity for  such  infinite  variety." 
She  inspires  "both  by  the 
many     forms     of    her     surfaces 

and  the  diversity  of  her  climatic  conditions."     We  read: 

"The  two  general  styles  of  this  art  that  are  everywhere 
recognized  are  the  formal  and  the  naturalistic,  each  following, 
in  an  individualistic  way,  requirements  that  arc  sensible  and 
suited  to  the  lay  of  the  land.  For  a  small  plot  of  ground,  one 
of  an  acre  or  less,  it  is  clear  that  the  formal  style  must  prevail; 
a  park,  a  grove,  wooded  byways,  and  the  like,  can  not  be  de- 
veloped  on   small    plots  closely   connected,    nor   is  it    feasible   to 

maintain olipl  hedges,  fountains, and  beds  of  flowers  o\  er  planting- 
grounds  Several  acres  in  extent. 

"Trees,  shrubs,  and  (lowers  should  be  planted  for  permanency 
only  after  a  plan  of  the  property  has  been  drawn,  its  aim  being, 
with  Nature's  help,  to  block  out  from  \  iew  all  objectionable 
buildings  and  objects;  to  provide  uninterrupted  lines  of  vision; 
to  give  protection  from  winds;  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
heaul\  of  the  green  sward;  to  give  a  desirable  quality  of  shade, 
and  to  creel  such  structures  as  may  add  to  the  joy  and  rest- 
fulness  of  out-of-door  living. 

"The  plan  once  executed,  the  choice  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
(lowers  that  are  to  £\\r  it  emphasis  should  pass  under  considera- 
tion.     Those    that    arc   evergreen    and    those  that   are  deciduous 
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must  bo  placed  so  as  to  offset  each  other;  as  one  group  of  shrubs 
passes  out  of  bloom  it.  must  be  arranged  for  anol  her  i<>  untold  and 
take  its  place,  thus  continuing  the  floral  procession.  Even  the 
natural  length  of  the  life  of  the  plants  must  be  given  thought 
that  others  may  be  set  in  advance  t<>  replace  them  when  in  due 

time    their  span    is   run.      For  only    with   attention    to   the   most 

minute  details  can  a  plan  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  into  a 
bit  of  landscape  reality." 

An  illustration  of  modern  successful  garden-planning  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Perruccio  Vitale  at  "Brookside,"  the  residence 
of  Mr.  William  Hall  Walker,  in  Great 
Harrington,  Mass.  Mr.  Vitale  learned 
his  lesson  "amid  the  historic  gardens  of 
Italy,"  but  has  "shown  his  hand  in 
America  in  some  of  the  best,  as  well  as 
most  sympathetic,  landscape  treatments." 
Thus: 

"At  'Brookside,'  ...  an  unusual 
chance  was  offered  Mr.  Vitale  for  archi- 
tectural development,  since  the  estate 
comprised  some  five  hundred  acres  of 
hilly  land,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
spring  water  flowing  freely  from  the  sides 
of  a  mountain,  expanding  into  a  lake 
covering  some  ten  acres,  and  running 
from  thence  over  a  cascade  into  a  smaller 
lake,  emptying  into  the  nearby  Housa- 
tonic  River.  Pine,  spruce,  maples,  and 
elms,  besides  many  other  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  here  represented  the 
diverse  wealth  of  Nature,  while  a  pictur- 
esque background  was  formed  for  the  prop- 
erty by  one  of  the  Berkshire  mountains. 

"But  majestic  as  Nature  has  here 
shown  herself,  it  was  a  work  of  no  small 
magnitude  to  temper  her  moods,  to  de- 
fine her  outlines,  to  provide  places  from 
which  the  most  splendid  views  could  be 
gained,  and  to  accommodate  her  to  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  human  beings. 
Yet  all  this  has  .been  accomplished,  and 
skilfully. 

"The  house  being  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture 
demanded  that  the  court,  the  immediate  surroundings,  and  the 
sunken  garden  should  be  kept  strictly  under  the  same  influence. 
Indeed,  such  old  English  examples  seem,  when  for  various 
reasons  the  Colonial  is  not  preferred,  to  be  more  in  accord  with 
the  landscape  and  the  climate  of  America  than  gardens  pat- 
terned on  those  of  Italy,  adapted  to  a  country  vastly  different 
in  atmosphere  and  personality. 

"The  walled  garden  of  'Brookside'  is  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  house.  It  nestles  between  the  side  hills  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  forming  in  truth  the  open-air  room  of  the 
estate.  The  wall  which  encloses  this  garden  on  three  sides  is  of 
tapestry  brick,  but  on  the  fourth  side  it  gives  place  to  a  loggia 
having  two  levels.  Of  this  loggia  the  central  portion  is  formed  into 
a  tea-house,  where  comfort  in  its  quintessence  can  be  had  even  to 
the  extent  of  cooking  for  famished  mortals  by  means  of  electricity, 
the  same  power  that  is  used  to  light  the  garden  by  night. 

"A  broad  brick  walk  divides  the  loggia  at  its  upper  level, 
where  the  side  leaning  toward  the*  wall  is  filled  in  with  perennials, 
pHoviding  flowers  from  May  until  October.  The  other  side  is 
transformed  into  a  carpet  of  heliotrope  five  feet  wide  and  ex- 
tending all  around  the  garden.  The  lower  level  is  devoted  to 
plots  for  flowers,  roses  predominating;  and  character  is  here  given 
to  the  design  by  four  wall-fountains,  representing  two  boys  in 
different  positions  as  they  drink  and  sport  with  water. 

"In  the  twilight,  or  when  this  garden  is  seen  later  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  time  that  wonderful  night-moths  seek  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  when  the  water  trickling  from  the  fountains  is  heard 
as  the  voice  of  the  garden,  when  the  lights  give  long  and  fan- 
tastic shadows,  and  the  scent  from  the  heliotrope  seemingly 
turns  the  whole  world  into  a  realm  of  sweetness,  the  restrictions 
of  a  closed  dwelling  are  forgotten  and  the  spirit  of  Nature  seems 
to  dominate  the  scene." 

The  Craftsman  hopes  that  this  charming  art  will  be  developed 
among  us  through  the  organization  of  departments  of  school 
gardening. 


INDICTING  THE  BAD  TASTE  OF  TO-DAY 

A  SELF-CONFESSED  '•manor  middle  age"  who  knows 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  called  an  "old  fogy"  thinks  he 
-  ought,  nevertheless,  to  hear  witness  against  "the  had 
taste  of  to-day."  Mr.  II.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  the  well-known 
English  novelist,  is   the   person   who  turns  to  The  Daily    l/</</ 

(London)    to   relieve   his   pent-up    Wrath.       lie   is    tolerably    mild 

upon  current    eccentricities  in   painting  and  music,   bul    when 


BROOKSIDES   SHELTERED   GARDEN. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  William  Hall  Walker  in   Great   Barrington,   Mass.    Ornament  and  plant 
have  each  their  appointed  place  in  a  scheme  carefully  thought  out. 


he  comes  to  women's  fashions,  now  erected  by  some  into  the 
sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  he  fairly  boils  over: 

"Every  age,  one  must  suppose,  suffers  from  the  excess  of  its 
qualities;  and  the  very  wealth  of  material  and  richness  of  oppor- 
tunity given  to  our  contemporary  life  are  replete  with  tempta- 
tions to  extravagance.  There  is  more  ugliness,  more  futility, 
and  more  nonsense  visible  to-day  in  the  web  of  our  social  structure 
than  ever  bur  fathers  gathered  in  all  their  ignorance  and  banality. 
English  painters  are  painting  better  than  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  no  matter  what  professional  critics  tell  you,  the  work  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy  this  year  is  of  a  higher  average  value 
than  ever  before — in  my  lifetime,  at  any  rate.  But  along  with 
this  progress,  this  advance  of  accomplishment,  goes  the  most 
babbling  insanity  of  Futurism,  Cubism,  Symbolism,  and  possi- 
bly other  isms  I  have  not  heard  of 

"Similarly  in  a  generation  which  has  recognized  with  pride 
and  delight  the  genius  of  Richard  Strauss  it  seems  possible  to 
welcome  with  acclamation  also  the  eccentricities  of  a  Schonberg. 
It  appears  that  musical  critics,  recalling  the  blunders  of  their 
predecessors'  judgments  on  Wagner,  are  scared  to  death  lest 
they,  too,  should  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  of  overlooking 
or  decrying  a  new  genius.  .  .  .  But  the  real  point  at  which  mod- 
ern taste  breaks  down  most  badly  is  in  feminine  fashion 

"In  his  heart  of  hearts  every  man  knows  how  ugly  is  the 
'mode'  of  to-day;  and  I  believe  most  women  know  it  also. 
Every  artistic  rule  is  contravened  by  the  abominable  confections 
that  glare  at  one  crudely  from  the  windows  of  fashionable 
emporiums.  Style,  shape,  decency,  all  are  meaningless  words  in 
application  to  these  dresses.  Clothes,  so  far  as  woman  is  con- 
cerned, are  calculated  to  constrict  her  limbs,  impede  her  motion, 
conceal  the  beauties  of  her  body,  emphasize  its  defects,  and 
violate  every  right  canon  of  decoration  and  proportion.  They 
cut  her  figure  at  the  wrong  place,  stuff  her  out  where  she  has 
least  need  of  bulging,  skimp  her  where  she  is  scantiest,  and 
generally  make  a  satanic  endeavor  to  turn  her  into  an  expensive 
scarecrow.     The  fashion-plates  of  to-day!     Faugh!" 


IRlELIGION  AMD  §(D€ML  SlEIFWIGE 


THE    SLAVES  OF   TURPENTINE 


IN  THK  turpentine  convict  camps  of  Florida  arc  human 
beings  whose  "degraded,  debased,  Bordid"  existence  is 
"worse  than  any  exile,  worse  tlian  any  slum  district," 
worse,  even,  'than  Wnitechapel,  London."  -  writes  Marc  N. 
odnow  in  Tht  Continent  Presbyterian,  Chicago,  June  4), 
after  a  ten-days'  visit  to  one  of  these  camps  employing  negro 
convicts  prisoners  of  the  State.  "No  penitentiary  in  this 
country  has  ever  equaled  the  Bordidness  of  this  or  the  other 
thirty  camps  in  that  State;  no  condition  of  servitude  or  savagery 
that  1  ever  heard  or  read  about  has  ever  surpassed  the  state  of 
inhumanity  and  hope- 
behind  the 
whitewashed  stockade 
of  this  cam])."  The 
needs  of  the  ignorant 
mountaineers  of  the 
South.  declares  Mr. 
Goodnow,  "areas  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  op- 
pression of  these  slaves; 
yet  the  former  are  aided 
in  missions."  and  the 
latter  receive  no  re- 
ligious help  and  are 
"apparently  unknown" 
to  generous  Christian 
givers.  In  the  camp 
this  writer  particularly 

(1  i  Bcri  b  e  s  there  are 
thirty-five  negro  men, 
'in  all  stages  of  human 
dilapidal  ion."  The 
State  still  reserves  its 
"right  to  trade  and 
barter"    in    their   black 

bodies,  "leasing  them  to  an  association  for  the  sum  of  $281.60 
a  head  per  annum,  and  allowing  that  association  in  turn  to  lease 
them  to  individual  camp  contractors  for  the  sum  of  $400  a  head 
per  annum."  The  average  profit  on  this  transaction  of  $100  a 
head  for  1,."><K)  convicts  is  "easy  money."  The  convicts'  first 
Bight  of  the  "clump  of  low,  white  buildings,  squatting  under 
a  blazing  sun  in  a  desert  of  sand  and  marsh,  turns  them 
sick."  And  for  many  days  they  have  to  be  closely  guarded 
for  fear  of  attempts  to  escape.  In  their  embit  terment  and 
weariness,  the  one  saving  grace  is  their  "  irresponsible  tempera- 
ment." which  combines  with  a  "mad  desire  to  forget  "  to  cause 
occasional  evening  and  Sunday  hours  of  merriment.  But  to  let 
Mr.  Goodnow  describe  a   typical   day   in   the  camp: 

"The  day  "s  work  begins  out  in  the  turpentine  forest  by  the 
time  the  miii  strike-  the  hooded  lops  of  the  slender,  swaying 
pines,  which  means  that  the  convicts  are  astir  in  the  fetid  bunk- 
and  mess-rooms  of  the  stockade  building  some  time  before.     A 

hurried  'bail  '  of  -all  meal  and  biscuit  or  corn  pone  breaks  their 
fast;    they    file    out     of    the    -tockade.    hatless,    coatless.    bootless, 

and  take  their  places  in  separate  Bquads  of  ten  to  fifteen  each, 

according  to  their  duties  in  the  woods.  Then  they  begin  I  he 
tramp  which  max  be  several  miles  to  work  an  armed  guard 
or  two  on  horseback  and  a  couple  of  hound-dogs  trailing  along 
behind. 

"The  squad  dips  fresh  pine  resin  from  boxes  cut  at  the  base 
of  the  trees  or  -crape-  the  hardened  gum  from  the  open  face 
of    the    tree-trunks.       This   work   carries   the   men    through    in- 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Continent, "  Chicago. 

THE    BRIGHTEST   SIDE   OF   THE   PICTURE. 

The  turpentine  camps  of  the  South  are  said    to    present    a    more   degraded   human 
life  than  the  worst  slum  of  any  city, 


rested  swamps  and  marshes  up  to  their  waists;  it  holds  them 
through  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold.  There  is  no  protection  for 
their  bodies;  the  convict  stripes  are  of  tattered  flannel  and  are 
worn  without  underwear.  The  dew  is  not  yet  off  the  thick 
grass  palmetto  Stubble  when  they  go  to  work  and  it  is  cold 
and  dank. 

"But  the  day's  stint  has  already  been  set  and  the  squad 
works  rapidly  and  furiously,  the  men  running  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth,  between  the  trees  and  the  barrels  which  hold  the 
resinous  gum  and  pitch. 

"It  is  dusk  when  these  tired,  silent,  ghostlike  wretches  file 
back  into  the  stockade — perhaps  wet    to  tin    skin  and  muddy, 

with  feet  and  legs  torn 
and  bleeding  from  con- 
tact with  the  -harp 
blades  of  the  palmetto. 

The  stockade  is  a  wel- 
come sight  after  a  day 
in  the  woods,  for  it 
means  resl  and  sleep  or 
perhaps  an  evening  di- 
v  ei-ion.  Even  suppi  r 
of  cold  baked  beau-,  la! 
meat,  and  corn  bread 
will  stir  life  afresh  with- 
in these  creature-.  The 
plank,  plink,  plank  of 
the  banjo  is  enough.  It 
starts  a  shuffle  of  feci, 
and  the  fancy  evolutions 
of  the  buck  and  wing 
begin." 


Sometimes  on  a  Sun- 
day, if  prosperous-look- 
ing visitors  make  it 
seem  worth  while,  a  half 
dozen  of  the  more  tal- 
ented convicts  will  put 
on  a  "show"  or  a  dan.e. 


"And  while  this  show 
is  in  progress,  several  guards  and  dogs,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
convicts,  are  absent.  The  guards  are  following  the  baying 
hounds  through  the  forest.  The  dogs  are  following  the  trail  of 
a  convict  as  he  speeds  through  the  stubble  of  the  woods,  dodg- 
ing here  and  there  to  throw  the  hounds  off  the  scent,  or  when 
the  pursuit  grows  too  hot — 'shinning'  to  the  top  branches  if 
a  tree." 

This  is  the  "nigger  chase."  a  weekly  rehearsal  to  keep  tin- 
dogs  in  training  for  the  capture  of  some  wretch  who  makes  a 
break  for  liberty.      Once. 

"nine  convicts  escaped  from  the  bunk-room  one  dark  night 
while  the  guard  slept.  To  lose  $3,600  in  one  night  is  rather 
expensive,  even  for  a  camp  where  the  profit  from  turpentine 
and  resin  the  year  before  is  said  to  have  been  $26,000.  And 
then,  on  top  of  this,  of  the  six  dogs  that  gave  chase  through  the 
woods  in  a  futile  effort  to  capture  the  fugitives,  three  died. 
This  was  even  a  greater  loss  than  the  convicts  or  the  money,  for 
a   hound-dog  with  a  good  nose  lor  scenting  convicts  is  an  object 

of  no  little  pride  and  care  in  a  turpentine  camp." 

Such  is  Sunday  no  hard  work,  some  recreation,  "but  abso- 
lutely no  attempt  to  make  it  a  day  for  spiritual  or  mental 
improvement."     The  state  report,  according  to  Mr.  Goodnow, 

-peak-  of  chaplains  provided  "to  preach  once  a  month."  But 
this  writer  doubts  if  services  are  actually  held  "even  once  a 
month"— 

"The  truth  is  that  almost  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  spiritual 
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needs  Of  the  convicts.       People   in    thai    section   don't    think    the 

convict,  -the  negro  oonvicl  has  any  thing  thai  mighl  oome  under 
that  classification.  What  is  the  use  of  appealing  to  something 
in  a  creature  when  there  is  not  enough  human  in  turn  to  respond 
to  it? 

"When  one  realizes  that   t  lie  negTO,   \vhere\er  yon  find   him,  is 

racially  the  very  embodimenl  of  religious  emotion  and  fervor,  is 

it  not  a   pity  that    neither  the  Stale   nor  the  Church    has   taken 

full  advantage  of  this  opportunity?  .  .  .  These  men  oan  not  suc- 
cessfully lie  appealed  to  by  social  workers;  they  can  not  suc- 
cessfully be  appealed  to  by  any  other  people  or  profession  or 
upon  any  other  than  a  purely  religious  ground." 

There  is  no  hope  from  within  the  camps,  we  are  told.  Maga- 
zines, books,  and  newspapers  which  Mr.  Goodnow  brought  for 

the  prisoners  were  kept  by  the  guards.  "There  is  supposed 
to  be  a  library  of  some  sort  at  each  camp,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sort."  It  is  said  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  these  con- 
victs. "Florida  has  allowed  this  slavery  system  to  grow  and 
thrive  for  thirty-two  years  without  turning  a  hand  to  better 
conditions."     But,  declares  Mr.  Goodnow  finally — 

'The  fact  that  this  inhuman  system  has  been  allowed  to 
flourish  not  only  in  Florida  but  in  Alabama  and  other  States 
for  so  long  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  church — some  church, 
at  least — should  attempt  some  systematic  mission  work.  When 
society  exiled  these  creatures  to  malarial  swamps,  fever-breeding 
bayous,  insanitary  sleeping  and  eating  quarters,  inhuman 
practises,  and  the  hardest  kind  of  physical  labor,  it  forgot  that 
these  men  would  one  day  reenter  society.  The  question  is: 
'What  kind  of  men  will  they  be?' 

"There  may  be  no  complete  regeneration  ahead  of  these  men, 
at  least  not  while  they  are  so  utterly  neglected  by  civilizing 
influences,  but  how  immeasurably  their  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  outlook  could  be  improved  by  the  kindly,  human, 
sympathetic  influence  of  the  church!  Where  is  the  church 
that  will  accept  this  mission?" 


CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR   IN   SPAIN 

EARLY  in  May  Spain  saw7  a  Protestant  meeting  in  Barce- 
lona such  as  never  before  had  been  held  on  that  soil. 
"That  such  a  meeting  could  be  held  was  deemed  in- 
credible a  month  ago,"  says  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  who  writes 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  both  within  and  without  for  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston).  The  chief  thing  that 
emerges  is  that  "the  majority  of  Spaniards,  and  even  the  King 
himself,"  seem  to  "welcome  more  religious  liberty."  The 
iccasion  was  made  use  of,  however,  by  the  leaders  of  party 
politics,  and  Dr.  Clark  nearly  found  himself  in  the  center  of  a 
riot.  The  Carlists,  or  followers  of  the  "pretender,"  saw  a 
chance  to  rouse  popular  opposition  to  a  Protestant  meeting 
permitted  by  the  Government,  and  the  Clerical  party  naturally 
perceived  its  opportunity  to  embarrass  the  Mayor,  who  was  a 
Republican.  So  everything  was  ripe  for  a  political  riot,  hope- 
lessly mixed  up  with  eiigious  feelings,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
on  the  Continent.  We  have  before  us  an  account  of  the  affair 
from  a  Liberal  paper  of  Madrid  which  paints  its  picture  in  such 
lurid  colors  as  to  make  it  ludicrous.  We  are  solemnly  assured 
that  the  plan  was  to  massacre  the  entire  audience,  men,  women, 
«uid  children,  and  its  article  is  so  filled  with  vituperation  of  its 
political  and  religious  foes  as  to  reveal  at  once  its  animus  and 
its  incredibility.  Dr.  Clark,  however,  relates  plainly  what 
came  under  his  own  observation.  He  tells  us  that  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  acrimony  might  lead  to  serious  results, 
"the  Premier  of  Spain  sent  word  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona 
that  the  Protestants  must  be  defended  in  all  their  rights,"  and 
the  Mayor  and  the  city  government  carried  out  these  orders. 
Tho  there  had  been  mutterings  of  opposition  to  the  Christian 
Endeavor  rally,  nothing  untoward  happened  until  the  Sunday 
of  May  3,  when  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes  was  given  over  for 
use  free  of  charge.     This  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  hall 


in  the  eity.  I>r.  ('lark  says  thai  the  Governor  and  the  Arch- 
bishop tried  to  have  the  grant  rescinded,  bul  the  Mayor,  a  a 
Republican, did  not  dare  yield  to  the  Clerical  party.     Dr. Clark 

cont  iimes: 

"By  Friday  and  Saturday  there  was    a  very  pretty  row'  on, 

as  some  one  e\presl  it.  The  newspapers  took  up  the  matter 
for  and  against   the  use  of  the  hall,  ami  added  fuel  to  the  (lain' 

A  riot  was  threatened;  an  attempl  was  made  to  frighten  people 

from    the   hall    by   stories  of  certain    bloodshed;  and    we  said    to 

ourselves,  'There  will  be  such  a  fright  thai  the  hall  won't  be 
half  full.'  Even  Rev.  Eranklyn  G.  Smith,  the  president  of  the 
Spanish  Christian  Endeavor  union,  the  head  and  front  of  the 
movement  to  secure  the  bit,'  hall,  and  the  indefatigable  exponent 
of  Protestant  views  in  Barcelona,  began  to  lose  heart,  a  most 
unusual  thing  for  him,  for  he  is  the  bravest  and  cheeriest  of  men. 

"However,  the  Catholic  party  did  not  have  everything  their 
own  way.  Some  papers  were  friendly  to  Christian  Endeavor 
and  some  non-committal 

"Sunday  morning  came,  and  Sunday  afternoon  drew  on; 
and  about  three  o'clock  we  started  from  the  Colegio  Inter- 
nacional  for  the  great  hall  some  five  miles  away. 

"As  we  drew  near,  we  saw  that  the  place  was  alive  with 
helmeted  policemen  in  their  fine  blue  uniforms,  and  also  with 
the  Civil  Guards  in  gray,  with  decorations  of  the  Spanish  colors, 
yellow  and  red.  Some  were  mounted,  and  many  were  on  foot. 
At  least  five  hundred  policemen  and  soldiers  were  on  duty. 
They  made  an  imposing  array,  especially  the  mounted  officers 
on  their  beautiful  sleek  thoroughbreds.  Every  approach  to  the 
hall  within  half  a  mile  wras  guarded  by  mounted  police.  Any 
mob  that  might  assemble  could  be  easily  dispersed. 

"At  the  door  of  the  hall  only  ticket-holders  were  admitted, 
and  even  then,  if  they  looked  suspicious,  they  were  searched  for 
concealed  weapons,  the  police  running  their  hands  up  and  down 
the  clothes  and  paying  especial  attention  to  the  hip-pockets. 

"And  it  was  well  they  did;  for  scores  of  suspects  were  turned 
away,  some  were  locked  up,  and,  according  to  the  papers  the 
next  morning,  the  police  secured  a  fine  assorted  collection  of 
forty-eight  'guns,'  large  and  small. 

"When  we  entered  the  hall  we  were  surprized  to  see  that  it 
was  already  two-thirds  full,  and  still  they  came,  and  more,  and 
more,  and  more,  until  all  the  3,200  chairs  were  full,  and  the 
galleries  and  the  stairs  leading  to   them;  and  even  standing- 
room  was  at  a  premium. 

"Certainly  more  than  four  thousand  persons  were  in  the  hall, 
making  far  and  away,  by  thousands,  the  greatest  Protestant 
meeting  ever  held  in  Spain." 

The  Mayor's  representative  sat  by  the  chairman.  A  dozen 
reporters  were  on  hand  to  take  notes,  and  cameras  did  service 
for  the  illustrated  papers.     Further: 

"Everything  went  off  like  clockwork,  and  every  one  kept 
within  his  time.  Three  pastors  made  brief  addresses;  a  young 
Endeavorer  from  Madrid  spoke  earnestly;  another  gifted 
Endeavorer  gave  a  short  recital  on  the  magnificent  organ,  the 
pride  of  Barcelona,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  all  Spain;  the 
Endeavorers  sang  three  hymns  in  fine  voice,  and  the  juniors 
two,  a  splendid  mixed  choir  of  six  hundred  voices,  all  of  them 
Endeavorers,  leading  the  singing.  Mr.  Smith  interpreted  for 
me  with  his  usual  life  and  vigor,  as  I  tried  briefly  to  tell  of 
Christian  Endeavor  in  all  the  world.  The  rumor  had  been 
industriously  circulated  for  weeks  before  that  I  had  come  to 
Barcelona  to  denounce  and  berate  the  Catholic  Church,  and  f 
took  pains  to  say  that  Endeavorers  denounce  no  man's  faith 
and  ridicule  no  man's  belief. 

"At  the  close  came  the  roll-call  of  the  societies,  when  each 
local  society,  about  ten  in  all,  stood  together,  repeated  a  verse 
of  Scripture,  and  then  brought  their  beautiful  banners  to  the 
platform,  and  stood  in  line  amid  cheers. 

"Then  came  'God  be  with  you,'  and  the  audience  dispersed 
without  a  sign  of  disorder,  except  on  the  part  of  two  or  three 
small  and  tired  babies. 

"As  I  was  about  to  slip  out  by  a  side  door  and  make  my  way 
quietly  home,  a  messenger  came  to  me  and  said  I  w-as  under 
police  escort,  and  that  the  chief  of  police  awaited  us  at  the  front 
door. 

"When  we  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy  he  modestly  claimed 
that  it  was  his  business  to  keep  order  and  protect  life,  and  that 
an  escort  of  police  would  see  us  to  our  lodgings. 

"Even  then,  tho  almost  every  one  had  left,  hundreds  of  guards, 
mounted  and  on  foot,  held  every  street  near  the  hall;  a  squad 
followed  us  for  a  long  way;  and  three  plain-clothes  men  rode 
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uliok,  tin  veteran  missionary  and  Christian  Endeavor 
pioneer,  and  Mrs.  Clark  and  myself,  all  the  way  to  x  1 1 « -  ooll< 

•nil)  the  hall,  and  would  not  leave  us  until  they  saw 
ifely  behind  the  iron  gates  of  tin  college  yard. 
"When  Mr.  Smith  reached  his  home  in  another  part  of  the 
,inl  it  guarded  by  special  police;  bul  he-  also  learned 

that  while  h>  was  at  the  meeting,  the  door  of  his  church  had  been 
drenched  with  k(  rosene-oil  and  an  attempt  made  to  set  it  on  tire; 
bul  libors  discovered  the  tire,  and  put  it  out  before 

much  dan..  done. 

"Moreover,  a  wicked-looking  bomb  was  found  in  the  great 
hall,  hut   it   had  not  exploded. 

ail    imagine    what    a   ferment    has   been   created.      The 

papers  all  over  Spain  are  full  of  it.  The  Republican  papers 
denounce  the  attempt  to  break  up  the  meeting  and  create  a 
riot,  saying  that  it  shows  that  tin  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholics 
:ie  spirit  of  the  inquisition  and  of  Torquemada.  The  Carlist 
(tin  te  Catholic  press  defend  the  attempted  riot,  and 
denounce  the  Mayor  for  granting  the  hall,  and  the  chief  of 
police  for  his  careful  and  effective  preparations.  The  young 
Carlists  threaten  direful  things,  and  intend  to  organize  a  great 
anti-Protestanl  demonstration  on  the  17th  of  May 

"But  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  commotion,  do  you  ask? 

'"It  can  not  hut  he  good  in  the  end.  It  has  hrought  Protes- 
tant- '  Evangelicals'  they  are  called  in  Spain)  to  the  front.  It  has 
revealed  as  never  before  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  a 
negligible  quantity,  that  they  can  no  longer  he  shut  up  in  back 
streets  as  hitherto.  It  has  sounded  a  note  for  religious  liberty 
that  will  be  heard  for  years." 


CATHOLIC  INDICTMENT  OF   THE 
REPUBLIC  IN   PORTUGAL 

THE  IMPRESSION,  however  widely  prevailing  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  revolution  of  four  years  ago  in 
Portugal  was  the  culmination  of  popular  discontent  and 
disgust  with  monarchical  institutions  needs  to  be  corrected, 
thinks  a  Catholic  writer  in  Extension  (Chicago).  It  wras  rather 
"the  direct  result  of  a  monarchical  attempt  to  purify  official 
life."  The  republican  movement,  smoldering  for  twrenty  years, 
found  its  opportunity  in  this,  but  the  way  it  has  employed  its 
privilege  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  republican  ideas  of 
other  countries.  "We  in  America  have  a  sort  of  dumb  idea 
that  a  free  press,  free  speech,  and  freedom  to  worship  as  we 
please  are  the  three  great  essentials  of  political  liberty,"  says 
this  writer,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Roche.  Not  only  politics,  but  civil 
and  religious  life  in  Portugal,  so  he  tries  to  make  clear,  are 
secretly  in  the  hands  of  a  sort  of  ring: 

"In  every  big  city  of  Europe  to-day  there  are  a  number  of 
daring  and  desperate  spirits  who  can  be  counted  upon  for  any 
kind' of  mischief.  In  Lisbon  these  people  had  been  gathered  by 
the  unscrupulous  politicians  into  a  sort  of  Camorra,  or  Por- 
tuguese Mafia,  which  showed  itself  worthy  in  every  way  of  its 
Sicilian  lineage.  It  was  through  this  secret,  oath-bound  society, 
officially  known  as  'Os  Carbonarii,'  that  the  republic  came  into 
existence.  Even  at  the  present  hour  the  entire  membership 
does  not  exceed  a  few  thousand,  but  its  organization  and  dis- 
cipline give  it  complete  control  of  the  political  situation.  The 
Carbonarii  are  in  effect  the  real  governors.  They  select  in 
rel  conclave  the  men  that  are  to  hold  office  for  the  time 
being.  Win  □  elections  are  held  there  is  not  the  slightest  dangt  r 
of  an  adverse  majority.  The  Carbonarii  count  the  votes  and 
make  public  the  results.  Those  of  them  who  do  not  hold  public 
office  receive  a  salary  from  the  State  for  prying  into  the  monar- 
chical Leanings  of  the  Portuguese  rank  and  file.  The  secret 
polio  of  Russia  are  not  a  whit  more  vigilant  or  more  dreaded 
than  these  interested  patriots  who  are  upholding  the  new 
republic." 

The  Carbonarii  do  not  indorse  the  time-honored  institutions 
to  which  Aim  rica  hows: 

"There  is  a  strict  censorship  over  newspaper  utterances. 
To  criticize  the  Government  publicly  or  even  privately  involves 
the  risk  of  being  hustled  off  to  jail  and  of  being  kepi  t  here  until 
the  authorities  are  good  and  ready  to  let  the  offender  go.  The 
old-fashioned  idea  of  giving  the  accused  a  chance  to  prove  Ins 
innocence    in    a    public    court    involved    a   lot   of    vexation    and 


<  xp(  use.  The  Carbonarii  have  improved  upon  that.  They 
put  a  man  in  jail  and  keep  him  there  until  semistar\ation  and 
wretched  surroundings  have  worked  a  cure  irrespective  of  guilt 
or  innocence. 

"Then,  again,  the  new  n  public  has  some  peculiar  ideas  about 
freedom  of  worship.  It  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  issuing  an 
up-to-date  text-hook  of  theology,  and  persisted  for  a  time  in 
forcing  it  upon  the  clergy.  The  Catholic  Church,  however,  is  a 
stubborn  old  institution,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  order-  the 
priests  have  balked,  and  havegol  themselves  very  much  disliked 
by  the  n<  w  rulers  as  a  resull  of  their  behavior. 

"The  churches  in  Portugal  during  the  course  of  the  centuries 
accumulated  quite  a  few  artistic  treasures  in  the  way  of  statue-. 
paintings,   vestments,   plate,  etc.     The  Carbonarii  concluded, 

shortly  after  the  republic  was  established,  thai  these  things  are 
inconsistent  with  the  new  State  theology,  so  they  appropriated 
them  to  their  own  uses.  Dealers  in  antiquities  have  flocked  to 
Portugal  from  all  over  Europe,  and  even  cabinet  ministers  have 
done  a  thriving  business  in  these  evidences  of  Middle-Age  piety. 
The  wife  of  a  foreign  diplomat  informed  me.  on  the  occasion  of 
my  recent  visit  to  Lisbon,  that  she  had  been  given  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  articles  by  Senor  Costa,  tin  former  premier 
and  present  Minister  of  Colonies.  The  gift  will  probably  cosl 
her  husband  his  job,  if  it  ever  come  te>  the  knowledge  of  his 
Government,  but  she  justified  herself  on  the  ground  that  the 
diplomatic  people  in  general  were  all  gathering  up  this  church 
loot. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  idea  that  it  is  well  for  a  church  to  be 
poor,  the  Carbonarii  some  time  ago  passed  a  law  whereby  two- 
thirds  of  the  collection  taken  up  on  Sunday  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  'benefencia,'  in  other  words,  into  the 
pockets  of  these  vigilant  guardians  of  religion,  morals,  and  all 
things  else.  Needless  to  say  the  collections  have,  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, and  there  is  considerable  grumbling  at  the  obstinacy 
of  the  pious  faithful. 

"A  law  passed  within  the  past  twro  years  guarantees  to  any 
celibate  clergyman  who  will  bring  legitimate  or  illegitimate 
children  into  the  world  the  first  vacant  post  in  the  government 
service.  But  for  some  strange  reason  there  has  been  no  rush  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer.  The  Carbonarii  do  not  like  this 
thing  called 'Religion' which  insists  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  these  have  been  unpopular  in  Portuguese  official  circles  for 
a  good  many  years.  Arrigo,  the  present  President,  proposed 
seriously  some  time  ago  that  the  time  had  come  when  statues 
should  be  erected  to  the  Devil  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  revolutionary.  This  is  a  case  where  comment  is 
unnecessary.  I  am  giving  the  facts  as  they  are  so  that  the 
reader  may  get  an  idea  of  the  things  that  are  taking  place  in 
Portugal  in  the  name  of  Libert}',  Fraternity,  and  Equality." 

There  is  in  Portugal  to-day,  declares  this  writer,  a  general 
feeling  of  helplessness.  "The  Mafia  holds  the  reins  of  power. 
Its  rule  is  thoroughly  loathed  and  detested  by  all  classes."  The 
people  themselves  are  in  such  plight  as  this: 

"The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  amazingly  high,  but  statistics 
on  this  as  on  other  matters  are  extremely  unreliable'.  Seventy- 
five  years  ago  the  predecessors  of  the  present  regime'  turned  out 
the  only  teachers,  the  religious  orders,  and  little  or  nothing  was 
done  to  fill  their  places.  Illiteracy  is  not  always,  however,  the' 
certain  sign  of  national  degradation.  Untutored  peasants  have 
played  no  mean  part  in  the  strugglesfe>r  human  liberty,  and  mere' 
book-learning  furnishes  no  guaranty  that  its  possessor  is  eithe'r 
honest  e>r  trustworthy 

"The  new  republic  is  regarded  as  the'  last  drop  in  the'  cup  of 
the  nation's  bitterness,  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  political 
crookedness  masquerading  as  a  new  victory  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  popular  justie-e  and  human  liberty. 

"The'  priests  of  the  country,  thank  Cod,  have  stooei  fast.  Out 
e)f  the  6,000  beneficed  clergy  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  e>f 
England  only  200  we're'  fe>unel  stedfast.  Out  of  the'  3,000  priests 
of  Portugal  fewer  than  200  have  accepted  the'  governmental 
bribe.  The'  Church  will  emerge  from  the  struggle'  with  this 
fantom  republic  purifie'el   anel  strengthened.    There  are'  manj 

hopeful  signs  even  at  the'  pre-se'iit  hour,  and  the'  priests  with 
whom    I    spe>ke>   we're'   unanimous   in   declaring   that    severance  e>f 

relations  between  Church  ami  State  would  he'  a  great  blessing, 

if  the'  hour  ever  came  when  the-  Church  would  enjoy  real  liberty. 
such  as  we  Catholics  enjoj  under  the'  egis  of  the'  Stars  anel 
Stripes.  The'  night  e>f  trial  heralds  its  elawn  e>f  triumph.  It  was 
Lincoln  who  insisted  that  all  of  the'  people  could  nol  be'  fooled 
all  e>f  the'  time'.  The-  leaders  of  the'  new  republic  of  Portugal 
could  de>  worse  than  reflect   e>n   this  truth." 
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POETRY  owes  much  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  lis  hospitable  pages  have 
given  shelter,  during  the  last  few  years, 
to  poems  whose  length  would  debar  them 
from  any  other  periodical  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Noyes's  "Drake"  and  "Tales  of  the 
Mermaid  Inn."  From  the  June  issue  we 
quote  a  poem  by  an  author  whose  name,  in 
a  few  years,  may  be  highly  honored  among 
the  poets  of  our  language,  lie  has  Mr. 
John  Masefield's  passion  for  the  sea,  and 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  strength  and 
directness. 

The  Ballad  of  the  "Matterhorn  " 
By  C.  Fox  Smith 

By  Casey's  Occidental  Rooms,  when  the  sun  is 
getting  low, 

The  chattering  crowds  of  Chinatown  along  the 
pavements  go, 

And  there  you'll  hear  the  wrangling  gulls  about 
the  harbor-side, 

And  see  the  ships  come  in  which  use  the  oceans 
deep  and  wide 

And  smell  the  smell  of  the  water-front,  the  ship- 
ping, and  the  tide. 

And  there  do  meet  all  brands  o'  folk  which  on  the 

Coast  are  found, 
From  Bering  Strait  to  Mexico,  from  Frisco  and 

the  Sound; 
The  Dago  and  the  Dutchman  there,  with  all  queer 

breeds  that  be, 
Stand  up  to  drink  with  Jap  and  Chink  beside  the 

western  sea. 

And  there  do  swear  and  fight  and  lie  and  leave 

their  pay  behind, 
The  whalers  and  the  tugboat  men  and  the  loggers 

rolling  blind, 
And  there  the  Siwash  and  the  Sikh  go  jostling 

side  by  side, 
And  sailorraen   blow   out   and   in   like   drift-logs 

tide  by  tide. 

By  Casey's  Occidental  Rooms,  as  I  was  strolling 

by 
And  thinking  over  this  and  that,  and  things  both 

far  and  nigh, 
There  chanced  to  meet  me  face  to  face  a  man  I 

used  to  know. 
That  sailed  with  me  in  the  Matterhorn  in  a  day 

that's  long  ago. 

And  "Oh,  Lord  love  you,  Mike,"  I  said,  and  took 

him  by  the  hand, 
"Do  you  sail  yet  in  the  Matterhorn,  and  are  you 

long  for  land? 
It's  good  to  see  your  face  again,  these  longshore 

lads  among, 
To  mind  me  of  the  Matterhorn  and  the  time  when 

I  was  young." 

"If  I  had  sailed  in  the  Matterhorn  it  is  not  here 

I'd  be. 
And  thirsty  as  the  hob  of  Hell  as  I  am  now," 

said  he; 
"A   bitter   drink   I'd   sup   among   the   cold   and 

clammy  dead 
If  I  had  signed  in  the  Matterhorn  when  last  she 

sailed,"  he  said. 

"  She's  gone,  and  none  but  old  Cape  Stiff  can  tell 

the  when  and  how; 
And  them  that  watched  the  lists  for  her,  they're 

tired  o'  watchin'  now; 
Far  down,  far  down  in  Dead  Man's  Bay  both  ship 

and  men  do  lie, 
And  the  '  Lutine  '  bell  has  rung  for  her  this  many 

a  day  gone  by. 

"I  saw  her  sail  from  Salthouse  Dock — the  sun 

was  risin'  red. 
And  'See  you  next  in  Callao'  my  friends  aboard 

her  said ; 
'T  ween  Callao  and  Liverpool  a  many  ports  there  be, 
And  many  men  I'll  meet  again,  but  them  I  shall 

not  see. 


'Wen.  s.iir  we  got   id  Callao,  but  we  were   long 

a-going. 
The    old    lul)    leaking    like    a    sieve,    old     Horn    his 

hardest  blowing; 
The  big  seas  swept  her  lore  and  all,  I  he  sails  they 

cut   like  steel ; 
Our   bodies    to    (he    yards    they    froze,    our    hands 

froze  to  the  wheel. 

"And  them  I  hat   sailed  before  us  came,  and  most 

I  Mat  since  did  sail. 
'Plies    came  all  battered   wilh   I  he  seas  and   broken 

wilh  I  he  gale; 
And  one  that  had   been   missing  long,   with  sticks 

all  snapt  and  shorn, 
lamped    in    to    tell    her   tale   ashore      bul    not    I  he 

Matterhorn. 

"So  last   we  knew   thai   she  was  gone,  as  best  and 

worst  may  go, 
The  good  ship  and  the  bad  likewise,  the  fast  ship 

and  the  slow; 
A  fast  ship  was  the  Matterhorn  when  all  them  kites 

was  spread, 
A  fast   ship   and    a   fine  she   was — . "     "Ay,  she 

was  fast."  1  said. 

From  course  to  skysail  up  she  soared  like  a  mid- 
summer cloud ; 

In  all  this  earth  I  have  not  seen  a  thing  more 
brave  and  proud. 

And  she  is  gone  as  dreams  do  go,  or  a  song  sung 
long  before, 

Or  the  golden  days  of  a  man's  youth  when  they 
are  his  no  more. 

And  all  the  shining  moons  of  youth,  and  all  the 
stars  of  dream 

Were  tangled  in  her  topmost  spars  and  through 
her  shrouds  did  gleam; 

Now  thundering  like  a  North  Sea  gale,  now  hum- 
ming faint  and  low. 

Came  singing  with  her  down  the  years  the  winds 
of  long  ago. 

By  Casey's  Occidental  Rooms  a  bitter  thing   I 

heard ; 
With  a  heavy  heart  I  turned  away,  and  long  I 

spoke  no  word; 
I  bared  my  head  there  where  I  stood:  "God  rest 

her  soul,"  I  said, 
As  if  a  woman  I  had  loved  in  a  far  land  was  dead. 

The  fragment  of  a  poem  by  Sappho, 
discovered  recently  in  Egypt  and  published, 
with  a  literal  translation  into  English,  in 
The  Literary  Digest  of  several  weeks 
ago,  has  been  put  into  English  verse. 
"H.  I.  R."  has  done  his  difficult  work 
with  considerable  skill.  He  should,  how- 
ever, have  imitated  the  form  of  the 
original,  since  Sapphic  strophes  are  easily 
imitated  in  English.  His  verses  appear 
in  the  London  Evening  Standard. 

Fragment  of  a  Poem  by  Sappho 

Done  into  English  verse  by  "H.  I.  R." 

Horsemen  or  footmen  on  the  plain 
Glittering,  or  ships  upon  the  main 

Men  call  the  fairest  thing. 
Not  so,  I  ween,  for  I  declare 
The  loved  one  is  of  all  most  fair 

Beyond  imagining. 

This  all  may  know,  for  Helen  chose 
Among  all  men  the  man  who  rose 

On  grace  above  them  all. 
Troy's  honor  he  destroyed,  but  she 
Recked  not  of  home  or  family, 

But  bent  beneath  the  thrall 
Of  Love,  who  bore  her  far  away. 
To  lightly  think  is  woman's  way 

Of  what  is  ever  near. 

So.  Anactoria,  you  forget 
Her  presence,  who  is  with  you  yet, 
And  unto  me  so  dear. 


Than  l..\di.m   hosts  lo  m<    more  SW(  I  I 

The  sound  of  mj  beloved's  feel 

Than  ehariol   in   war. 

Her  beaming  face  i  'd  ral  her  see. 

Her  brightening  eyes  than  armory 

<  >!'  spearman  and  Ol  cai 
Men  can  nol    have  the  bc.sl   alwa.\. 

We  know .  bui  we  can  ever  pi 
It  may  not   be  afar. 

Iii  what  was  perhaps  the  great* 
religious  poem  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Francis  Thompson's  "The  Hound  of 
Heaven,"  I  he  soul  of  man  was  pictured  ;.-  a 
hunted  thing,  seeking  in  vain  to  escape  tin; 
pursuing  love  of  Christ.  Mr.  Benet  u 
in  a  beautifully  wrought  poem  which 
we  find  in  Poetry:  A  \]aga?un  of  Verse, 
a  strikingly  different  idea,  making  the 
soul  a  falcon  sent  out.  lo  bring  down  the 
white  heron  of  knowledge  of  the  untitling 
of  life.  The  philosophy  of  the  poem  can 
not  be  considered  satisfactory;  the  white 
heron  comes  of  itself  and  no  falcon  has 
yet  been  strong  enough  to  overtake  it. 
But  the  idea  is  well  sustained,  and  any 
living  poet  of  England  or  America  might 
well  be  proud  of  such  craftsmanship  as 
that  shown  in  every  line  of  "The  Falconer 
of  God." 

The  Falconer  of  God 

By  William  Rose  Benet 

I  flung  my  soul  to  the  air  like  a  falcon  flying. 
I  said,  "Wait  on,  wait  on,  while  1  ride  below  ' 
I  shall  start  a  heron  soon 
In  the  marsh  beneath  the  moon — 
A  strange  white  heron  rising  with  silver  on  its- 
wings, 

Rising  and  crying 
Wordless,  wondrous  tilings; 
Thesecret  of  the  stars,  of  the  world's  heart-strings 
The  answer  to  their  wo. 
Then  stoop  thou  upon  him,  and  grip  and  hold 
liim  so!" 

My  wild  soul  waited  on  as  falcons  hover. 
I  beat  the  reedy  fens  as  I  trampled  past. 
I  heard  the  mournful  loon 
In  the  marsh  beneath  the  moon. 
And  then,  with  feathery  thunder,  the  bird  of  my 
desire 

Broke  from  the  cover 
Flashing  silver  fire. 
High  up  among  the  stars  I  saw  his  pinions  spire. 
The  pale  clouds  gazed  aghast 
As  my  falcon  stooped  upon  him,  and  gript  and 
held  him  fast. 

My  soul  dropt  through  the  air — with  heavenly 

plunder? — 
Gripping  the  dazzling  bird  my  dreaming  knew? 
Nay!  but  a  piteous  freight, 
A  dark  and  heavy  weight 
Despoiled    of   silver    plumage,    its   voice   forever 
stilled — 

All  of  the  wonder 
Gone  that  ever  filled 
Its  guise  with  glory.    O  bird  that  I  have  killed. 
How  brilliantly  you  flew 
Across  my  rapturous  vision  when  first  I  dreamed 
of  you! 

Yet  I  fling  my  soul  on  high  with  new  endeavor,. 
And  I  ride  the  world  below  with  a  joyful  mind- 
I  shall  start  a  heron  soon 
In  the  marsh  beneath  the  moon — 
A  wondrous  silver  heron  its  inner  darkness  fledges! 
I  beat  forever 
The  fens  and  the  sedges. 
The  pledge  is  still  the  same — for  all  disastrous 
pledges. 

All  hopes  resigned! 
My  soul  still  flies  above  me  for  the  quarry  it  shall 
find! 


U!ll 
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Look— 
before 
you  buy 

The  next  time  you 
are  buying  a  shaving 
stick  compare  others 
with 

COLGATE'S 

SHAVING    STICK 

There  are  several 
things  you  will  be 
quick  to  notice. 


r 

r 


The  larger  Colgate  size  means 
more  soap  for  your  money — 
the  ufioteihing  is  solid  soap  and 
every  particle  of  the  stick  can 
be  used.  Even  the  last  %  inch 
can  be  moistened  and  pressed 
on   the  top  of  the  new  stick. 

The  lower  third  is  wrapped 
in  tin  foil,  so  that  the  fingers 
need   never   touch    the    stick. 

The  soap  is  visible  before 
you    buy  —  you   can   see    the 

r clean,  wholesome  whiteness 
of  it  and  know  just  what  you 
are  getting. 

The  nickeled  box  (our  original 
idea )  'with  the  screw  top,  is  a  b-^^. 
solutely  secure  for  travelling.  ^rV 

The  mild  and  agreeable  scent 
of  Colgate's  Shaving  Stick  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  shave. 

Look  at  Colgate's — your 
dealer  has  it.  Or  send  4c 
in  stamps  for  a  trial  stick 
in  a  nickeled  box. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.Y    199  Fulton  St.    New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — 
luxurious,  lasting,  refined 
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NOVELS    OF   THE    SEASON 

Carta,    Richard.     Life   Is     a    Dream.     Pp. 

N.-w  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.35. 


327. 


This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  a 
writer  known  principally  as  author  of 
"Joseph  Conrad.'  "a  convincing  picture 
of  the  man  who  has.  probably,  written  the 
linest  sea-stories  in  the  English  language." 
The  background  and  atmosphere  of  the 
stories  are  tropical.  To  many  of  them 
there  is  just  a  hint  of  the  supernatural,  or 
inexplicable,  as  in  "Blanca  Palillos."  The 
author  seems  to  deal  with  abstract  thoughts 
more  than  actual  events,  but  he  has  a 
subtle  way  of  making  his  reader  feel  the 
grief,  joy,  ambition,  or  disappointment  of 
his  characters.  "Old  Hoskyns"  stirs  our 
sympathy  with  his  life-long  ambition  and 
desire  so  relentlessly  thwarted.  We  even 
feel  the  rebellion  of  the  little  lad  who 
had  to  wear  the  "Velvet  Suit,"  which 
seemed  to  him  "babyfied."  Mr.  Curie 
will  have  to  do  something  bigger  before 
he  earns  much  praise  as  a  story-teller,  but 
"so  far  so  good."    The  outlook  is  promising. 

Hamilton,   Cosmo.     The  Blindness  of  Virtue. 

Pp.   307.     New    York:    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
$1.25. 

Most  books  and  plays  of  last  year  dealt 
with  the  dangers  of  a  great  city,  the  more 
or  less  alluring  toils  ready  to  entrap  the 
unwary  or  innocent.  This  novel,  however 
(and  it  also  has  been  dramatized),  looks 
within  the  home  for  its  dangers,  and  warns 
against  that  innocence  which  is  synony- 
mous with  ignorance,  and  the  virtue  that, 
out  of  its  very  purity,  tempts  and  is  tempted. 
Mr.  Hamilton  voices  the  belief  of  many 
mothers  and  teachers  when  he  protests 
against  the  traditional  false  modesty  which 
prevents  parents  from  imparting  to  their 
children  the  great  purpose  of  our  existence 
and  the  mystery  and  miracle  of  creation. 
Knowledge  that  is  imparted  with  reverence 
and  faith  has  dignity  and  power,  much 
more  to  be  desired  than  that  whispered  be- 
hind doors,  with  lowered  voice  and  shamed 
blushes.  Aside  from  the  sermon,  this  is 
a  charming  story,  combining  the  delicacy 
of  romance  with  the  vital  force  of  dramatic 
and  almost  tragic  situations.  Harry  Pem- 
berton,  father  of  the  "innocent"  Effie,  is 
an  unusually  attractive  character.  His 
efforts  to  uplift  and  help  by  being  a  "big 
brother"  to  his  erring  parishioners  pos- 
sesses a  wealth  of  edifying  suggestion. 
Doubtless  there  are  exaggerations  in  I  lie 
plot— only  to  make  the  conclusions  more 
evident  and  powerful,  but  it  is  a  wholly 
satisfactory  exposition  of  a  difficult  subject 

and  a  fine  plea  for  frank  honesty  between 
parents  and  children. 

Hushes,    Rupert.    What     will    People    say? 

Pp.   509.      New    York:  Harpir    &  Brothers.     $1.35. 

It  does  not  seem  as  t  ho  it  mattered  much 
what  people  would  say  when  we  read  this 
story  of  New  York  social  life  with  its  mad 
rush  alter  wealth,  its  pursuit  of  new  and 
novel  Bensations,  and  its  riotous  whirl  of 
dance-mad    devotees    of    dissipation.       Mr. 

Hughes  seems  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  habits  and  desires  of  the  smart   set,  and 


he  describes  relentlessly  the  characters 
who    pursue    their    selfish    plans    through 

the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  this  dramatic 
novel.  Whether  it  is  really  the  rule  for 
husbands  and  wives  to  be  faithless; 
whether  love  always  counts  less  than  lucre; 
and  whether  modern  dancing  involves  so 
much  that  is  immoral,  are  questions  con- 
cerning which  there  might  be  some  dis- 
cussion, but  there  is  no  denying  the 
fascination  of  this  story,  which  deals  with 
the  love  of  a  young  army  officer  for  the 
social  butterfly,  Persis  Cabot,  who  had  to 
have  wealth  at  any  sacrifice.  If  the  book 
teaches  anything  except,  descriptively,  the 
superficial  frivolity  of  society  life  in  a 
big  city,  it  is  that  love  counts  for  more 
than  money,  and  that  moral  bills  as  well  as 
commercial  have  to  be  paid  and  often  cost 
one's  life  and  reputation,  or  both. 

Johnson,    Owen.     The    Salamander.     Pp.    529. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     $1.35. 

To  the  sheltered  woman,  "The  Sala- 
mander" will  come  as  an  incomprehensible 
being;  to  the  feminist  in  revolt,  she  should 
be  a  warning;  and  to  the  critic,  just  one 
more  proof  of  Mr.  Johnson's  versatility; 
even  if  the  book  is  not  his  best  work  from 
the  literary  standpoint.  The  author  does 
not  explain  why  Dore  Baxter  entered 
Salamander-land;  at  least  he  gives  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  her  revolt  or  her 
unwillingness  to  earn  her  living,  but  we 
find  her  in  a  New  York  boarding-house 
surrounded  by  Bohemian  companions, 
living  a  life  of  "wits,"  playing  every 
man  she  meets  with  an  eye  to  what  she  can 
get  from  him — automobiles  for  her  trans- 
portation, dinners  at  swell  restaurants, 
champagne  and  flowers  which  she  could 
exchange  for  the  necessary  rent  mone\ . 
and  luring  her  victims  by  every  known 
device  short  of  physical  surrender.  Dodo's 
retention  of  innocence  was  her  good  for- 
tune, not  her  fault,  and  we  question  whether 
another  would  be  so  fortunate.  Doubt- 
less there  are  just  such  "Salamanders," 
doubtless  new  ideas  are  stirring  in  the 
modern  woman,  logical  revolts,  "equality 
of  burden  with  men,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  pleasure."  What  is  not  so 
sure  is  the  result  of  such  a  revolt.  We 
wonder  if  Mr.  Johnson  means  this  story 
for  a  warning.  If  so,  it  is  too  bad  that  he 
represented  his  heroine  as  being  saved  in 
spite  of  herself,  for,  after  pursuing,  tempting, 
and  desolating  so  many  lives,  she  hardly 
seemed  to  deserve  the  protective  love  of 
Garry    Lindaberry.     The  book  opens   up 

many  questions,  and  should  cause  healthy 
discussions,  but  we  advise  the  reader  to 
remember  that  the  real  '•Salamander" 
is  not  human,  with  limited  human  powers, 
but  is  a  "lizard." 

Norrls,     Frank.      Yandover     and     The     Brute. 
Pp.  354.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.35. 

It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the 
memory  of  Frank  Norris.  who  before  his 
untimely  death  gave  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  our  foremost  novelists  and  who 
produced  "The  Pit."  "The  Octopus,"  and 
others,  to  publish  this  book  without  a 
word    of    explanation.     The    work    shows 
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mark.'-  of  college  days,  and  was  evidently 
written  under  thai  influence,  but  being  au 
implacable  arraignment  of  human  frailty 
and  too  long  for  popularity,  it  was  Ian  I 
aside  in  San  Pranoisco  for  other  work. 
At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  the  boxes 

were  supposedly  burned,  but  were  really 
carried  to  a  point  of  safety.  It  was  only 
within  the  last  year  that  they  wen  dis- 
covered and  tho  MSS.  identified.  With- 
out revision,  and  with  all  its  unpruned 
crudities,  it  is  still  above  the  average  work 
of  the  literary  aspirant.  Many  would 
gladly  have  a  claim  to  its  authorship. 
One  feels  the  gripping  force  of  the  story 
fr«m  the  very  beginning  and,  tho  there  is 
only  a  sketchy  love  element  and  several 
characters  are  elaborately  introduced  and 
then  apparently  forgotten,  there  is  no  lack 
of  interest.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story, 
but  a  big  and  compelling  one,  full  of 
forceful  and  dramatic  situations. 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Unto  Caesar.  Pp.  382.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.35. 

A  romance  of  ancient  Rome  always 
presupposes  certain  things:  a  frenzy  of  mad 
kings,  arena  contests  between  man  and 
beast,  and  luxurious  feasts  at  which  noble 
men,  so-called,  exhibit  an  almost  super- 
human capacity.  Some  variety  is  usually 
given  to  the  Roman  story  by  the  back- 
ground, whose  evil  spirit  in  this  instance 
is  not  the  "Caesar  who  fiddled"  while 
Rome  burned,  but  the  mad  emperor 
Caligula,  who  was  evil-minded  enough  to 
inspire  any  hideous  scheme  or  to  father 
any  diabolical  plot.  As  the  title  suggests, 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  "render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  is 
the  key-note  to  the  story,  which  is  the  love- 
story  of  a  great  Roman  soldier,  the  prefect 
of  Rome,  for  the  emperor's  ward  and  the 
conflict  in  his  soul  between  affectionate 
devotion  for  Dea'  Flavia  Augusta  and  the 
duties  imposed  on  him.  It  is  a  thrilling 
love-story,  well  balanced. 

Porter,    Eleanor   H.     Miss  Billy  Married.     Pp. 

383.     Boston:  The  Page  Company.     $1.25. 

Eleanor  H.  Porter  is  better  known  for 
"Pollyana"  than  for  her  former  "Billy" 
books,  but  whatever  the  reason  for  read- 
ing this  new  chronicle  of  "Miss  Billy," 
the  result  is  just  as  satisfactory  to  the 
reader.  It  is  rather  a  conventional  love- 
story  of  married  lovers,  only  Billy  is  un- 
usual and  very  lovable.  Her  establishment 
of  a  home  of  "overflowing  happiness"  and 
her  constant  effort  to  help  others  are  only 
evidence  of  her  charitable  nature.  True, 
she  makes  mistakes,  but  who  doesn't? 
Convinced  that  she  is  wrong,  she  goes 
bravely  to  work  to  put  herself  right. 
The  attendant  love-story  of  Alice  and 
Arkwright  is  also  interesting,  but  the  main 
theme  is  the  life  of  Billy  and  Bertram, 
even  after  Bertram,  Jr.,  has  played  his 
part  in  what  threatens  for  a  time  to  be  a 
tragedy.  It  is  a  pretty,  engrossing,  and 
amusing  romance,  well  told. 

Oppenheim,  James.  Idle  Wives.  Pp.  428.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.     $1.30  net. 

So  much  is  said  in  these  days  of  idleness 
among  women  and  its  responsibility  for  the 
unrest  that  the  theme  has  become  suffi- 
ciently alive  for  a  novelist  to  deal  with  it. 
Mr.  Oppenheim,  however,  illustrates  only 
one  idle  wife,  Anne  Wall,  and  tho  she  is 
(Continued  on  page  1497) 
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It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  recognize  a 
slack  season  in  business. 

Consistent  analysis  of  the  records  of  almost  any 
business  will  uncover  sources  of  profit,  opportunities 
for  trade  extension  and  possibilities  for  operating  economy 
that  can  be  utilized  to  counteract  a  falling  off  in  ordinary 
lines  of  activity. 

And  this  consistent  analysis  and  classification  of  resources, 
which  formerly  was  too  expensive  and  difficult  for  the 
majority  of  business  men  to  bother  with,  has  been  made 
easy,  inexpensive  and  practical  by  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  facilities  represented  in  the  Wales — 

The  machine  which  gives  you  control  of  your  business. 

Write    today   and    let    us    tell    you    how  the  Wales  is 
used  by  thousands  of  business  men  not  only  as  a  means 
of  saving    money   in    the    bookkeeping    department,    but 
also  as  a  means  of  making  more  money  in  planning  and 
conducting  their  business  as  a  whole. 

If  you  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  any  busi- 
ness you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  about  this  modern 
implement  of  management. 

The  Adder  Machine  Co. 

225  Hoyt  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Let 

us 

send 

this 

book  of 

antidotes 

for  dull 

business 

If  you  are  a  merchant 
seeking    quicker    turn- 
overs, 

If  you  are  a  manufac- 
turer seeking  better  dis- 
tribution of  overhead, 

If  you  are  a  manager, 
or  a  department  head,  or 
a  responsible  executive  in 
any  business,  you  need 
this  latest  addition  to  the 
WALES  EASY  WAY 
LIBRARY. 
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Study  the  "Nobs" 

their  angles— 
their   height — 
their   thickness — 
their   toughness— 
their  resiliency — 
and   their   self-evident   reasons  why  you'll  find 

Punctures    90%    Less 

with  "Nobbies"  than  the  average  tires.     The  "Nobs"  speak  for  themselves. 

You  don't  need  to  be  a  tire  expert  to  understand  why  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires  are  the  largest  selling 
high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 

The  "Nobs"  explain  it — together  with  the  extra  strong  tire  underneath  and  the  superb  quality  and 
construction  throughout. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  history-making  mileage  records  of  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires,  based  on  which 

"  Nobby  Tread "  Tires 

are  now  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material  —  BUT    any    adjustments 
are  on  a  basis  of 


5,000  Miles 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  veteran  motorists  now  use  "Nobby  Tread"  Tires  on  their  front  and  rear 

wheels  through  all  seasons,  because  they  are  such  phenomenal  mileage  tires  and 
j^gy   Ufi6/*\  real  anti-skid  tires.  

United  States  Tire  Company 

DO  NOT  BE  TALKED   INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Your  own  dealer  or  any  reliable    dealer  can   supply  you  with   "  Nobby  Tread  "  Tires.      If  he  has 
no  stock  on  hand,  insist   that  he  get   them   for  you  at   once     or  go  to  another  dealer. 

NOTE  THIS:     Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  everything. 
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REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Contirtiiiti  from  page  i  195) 

rebellious  against  an  aimless  existence,  she 
hardly  seems  to  deserve  deep  sympathy. 
Married  only  fife  years,  with  two  babies, 
why  need  she  leave  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  governess  just  because 
"John"  was  successful  enough  to  warrant 
the  luxury'.'  In  fairness  to  the  author, 
perhaps,  we  OUght  to  accept  his  premises, 
in  order  to  got  his  point  of  view,  but  we 
wish  he  could  work  out  his  story  and  he 
natural  at  the  same  time.  There  are  reall\ 
three  stories  in  one,  for,  besides  Anne's 
rebellion,  there  is  the  love  of  her  brother, 
Richard,  for  his  pretty  "widowed"  sten- 
ographer, which  precipitates  (lie  break 
lie!  ween  Anno  and  John — just  because  John 
didn't  know  enough  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut  about  Alberta's  sad  story — and,  most 
engrossing  of  all,  the  pitiful  story  of 
Molly  Shane,  who  loves  pretty  things  and  a 
"good  time"  and  goes  to  ruin  in  spite  of 
the  warning  of  loving  parents. 

Vaka,  Demetra  (Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown).  A 
Child  of  the  Orient.  Pp.  297.  Boston  and  New 
York:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company.     $1.25. 

Demetra  Vaka  herself  is  the  heroine  of 
this  tale.  Childhood  and  early  life  are 
pictured  in  detail.  Tho  author's  former 
literary  venture,  "Haremdk,"  met  with 
sympathetic  appreciation.  The  present 
volume  realizes  the  promise  of  the  former. 
Tho  a  Gre.dv,  her  early  years  were  spent 
in  Constantinople,  where  her  playmates 
and  friends  Ware  Turks,  tho  she  had  been 
taught  to  hate  the  Turks  as  oppressors  and 
conquerors  of  her  beloved  race  and  coun- 
try. Unusually  well  educated  for  so  young 
a  child,  the  experiences  she  relates  are  full 
of  interest;  romantic  when  she  recounts 
her  experiences  with  her  playmates,  his- 
torical when  she  deals  with  more  abstract 
ideas,  but  it  is  her  personality  that  domi- 
nates the  narrative  and  charms  the  reader. 
Revolting  against  home  restrictions,  es- 
pecially against  marriage  laws,  she  fled 
to  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  She 
describes  her  American  experiences,  while 
struggling  to  realize  her  hope  of  acquiring 
our  language  and  studying  medicine. 
She  pays  tribute  to  admirable  traits  in 
Turkish  women,  and  is  very  frank  in  ac- 
knowledging her  original  misconception 
of  American  traits  and  characteristics. 

Vorse,   Mary   Heaton.     The   Heart's    Country. 

Pp.  291.     Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Mrs.  Vorse  is  an  author  with  power  to 
understand  and  reproduce  underlying  forces 
in  different  personalities.  Her  keen  in- 
sight has  dealt  equally  well  with  a  "very 
little  person"  and  an  "elderly  woman." 
How  well  she  has  turned  her  magic  pen 
to  the  "land  of  glamour,"  "those  years 
when  women  are  in  the  making  and  emo- 
tions are  at  the  point  of  effervescence." 
The  very  power  of  early  youth  "is  in  the 
violence  ef  its  changes."  The  life  of 
"Ellen,"  with  her  victories  and  defeats 
in  the  "Heart's  Country,"  only  illustrates 
the  fact  that  "the  silent  making  and 
marring  of  the  hearts  of  women  mean  the 
fate  of  all  men  forever."  Ellen  is  a 
fascinating  creation  with  her  irrepressible 
originality  and  compelling  personality. 
Her  experiences  at  home  and  at  school, 
her  friendships  and  love-affairs,  reveal  a 
spontaneous  and  buoyant  nature  and  a 
deeply  affectionate  spirit. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


A    STORY    OF   THE    ST.    LAWRENCE 
WRECK 

A  NEWSMAN  seeking  for  accural* 
■**■  information  invariably  distrusts  what 
he  terms  "the  survivor's  story"  of  an 
accident.      Without    delving   into    the    psy- 

ohology  of  tlie  matter,  he  knows  by  ex- 
perience that  much  of  what  is  "remem- 
bered" happened  mostly  only  in  the  mind 
of  tlie  narrator.  In  the  stories  that  have 
been  told  of  the  wreck  of  the  Empre$a  of 
Ireland,  as  in  similar  stories  of  other 
tremendous  catastrophes,  there  have  been 
conflicting  statements,  and  while  the 
events  were  stated  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence, 
no  two  stories  were  exactly  alike.  They 
ranged  all  tho  way  from  the  account  of  one 
man  who  knew  to  the  minute  when  each 
event  of  the  wreck  occurred  to  the  queer 
and  yet  striking  story  of  one  poor  in- 
dividual who  was  discovered  wandering 
about,  still  dazed,  in  a  Quebec  hotel,  the 
day  after  the  occurrence.  This  survivor's 
account  is  anything  but  accurate,  but  in 
its  very  incoherence  serves,  perhaps,  to 
give  the  reader  a  true  feeling  of  what  it  is 
really  like  to  be  in  a  marine  disaster. 
The  interview  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Sun: 

Here  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  an  old  man  was  pacing  up  and 
down  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  collar- 
less,  hatless,  and  restless.  He  is  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  and  a 
man  with  a  tale — a  sort  of  ancient  mariner. 

He  refuses  his  name,  but  he  talks  about 
the  disaster,  and  many  others  refer  re- 
porters to  him.  His  is  curious  information, 
given  in  jerky  sentences  with  sudden,  im- 
petuous rushes  of  words,  and  then  sudden 
silences  as  he  paces  up  and  down  the  floor. 

The  old  man  turned  on  his  heel  and 
looked  down  at  his  boots. 

"Not  bad  boots,  eh?"  he  queried  with 
a  birdlike  twist  of  his"  neck  and  a  wry 
smile.  "Fit  pretty  good,  got  them  in  the 
village,  queer  little  village.  Didn't  know 
what  had  struck  it.     Neither  did  we." 

"But  the  story,  sir,  how  did  it  happen?" 

"I  was  counting.  The  ship  was  as 
still  as  a  dish  on  a  shelf.  I  was  lying 
next  the  outer  wall  of  the  cabin,  where 
I  could  hear  the  engines  beating  sleepily 
down  below.  I  could  hear  the  .  quiet 
splashing  of  the  water  from  the  bow  'and 
every  little  while  a  sort  of  crash  as  a 
bigger  wave  rose  and  hit  her  on  the  nose. 
She  was  a  pretty  ship.  There  was  a  little 
motion,  a  little  heave  now  and  again,  but 
nothing  else. 

"In  the  evening  I  read  my  Testament 
in  the  music-room  of  the  second-class. 
There  was  some  singing  going  on,  but  it 
never  disturbs  me.  I  was  reading  about 
our  Lord  in  the  garden,  but  I  was  thinking 
about  the  noises  of  the  ship,  quiet,  sleepy 
noises,  dreamy,  far-away  noises  that  should 
have  put  me  to  sleep. 

"Just  when  I  was  sort  of  sleeping 
down  into  a  doze  there  was  a  bump — it 
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Your  Ford  Car 


Why  it  should 
be  lubricated 
with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil    "E" 


[N    lubricating    Ford    Cars,    there  are 

*  eitrht  vital  considerations.  Each  one 
must  be  met  if  the  motor  is  to  deliver 
its  full  power  and  be  free  from  undue 
heat  and  wear. 

These  factors  are : 

1 )  Speed,  Bore  and  Stroke.  Under  the 
hood  you  have  a  small,  high-speed  motor.  The 
Ford  speed  conditions  demand  oil  of  a  different 
body  from  that  demanded  by  low-speed  condi- 
tions. The  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
meets  thi>  Ford  need  with  scientific  exactness. 

2  Piston  Clearance.  The  Ford  pistons 
are  closely  fitted.  Each  piston  has  two  upper 
rings,  and  one  lower  ring  and  an  oil  groove. 
The  lower  ring  tends  to  prevent  a  surplus  of 
oil  working  into  the  combustion  chamber, 
while  the  oil  groove  insures  proper  lubrication 
of  the  wrist-pin.  Engineering  tests  show  that 
the  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  forms  the 
correct  film  for  the  Fori!  piston  clearance. 

3  Lubricating  System.  The  oil  is  sup- 
plied to  the  crank  case.  The  connecting  rods 
dip.  All  parts  of  the  Ford  motor  are  supplied 
by  splash  lubrication,  requiring  an  oil  which  will 
atomize  readily.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  has 
the  scientifically  correct  body  to  properly  dis- 
tribute to  all  the  friction  surfaces. 

(4)  Cooling.  The  Ford  motor  is  water- 
cooled  by  the  Thermo-Syphon  System,  and  is 
equipped  with  two  forward  speeds.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  low  gear  often  causes  overheating. 
For  full  protection,  oil  should  be  used  which 
distributes  freely  to  the  heated  frictional  sur- 
faces, as  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  does. 

(5)  Ignition.  The  Ford  system  of  ignition 
is  by  low-tension  iviagneto,  located  in  the  fly- 
wheel, employing  a  four  unit  coil  of  the  vi- 
brator type.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "F."  will 
burn  cleanly  from  ignition  points — a  most  im- 
portant consideration. 

(6)  Bearings.  The  Ford  bearings  are  of  the 
two-bolt  type,  brass  with  Babbitt  lining,  closely 
fitted.  The  correct  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
'  "I."  enables  it  to  properly  reach  all  parts  of 
the  closely-fitted  bearings. 


(.7)  Carbon  Deposit.  To  insure  the  least 
carbon  under  all  conditions,  an  oil  should  be 
used  whose  only  deposit  will  be  of  a  dry,  non- 
adhesive  character — easily  and  naturally  ex- 
pelled through  the  exhaust.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"E,"  if  the  proper  level  is  maintained,  will  de- 
posit little  if  any  carbon  in  a  Ford  motor. 

(8)  Extreme    Weather  Conditions.      On 

hot  summer  davs  you  will  sometimes  see  Fords 
running  under  overheated  conditions,  often  due 
to  faulty  lubrication.  Ford  owners  who  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  are  free  from  this 
trouble,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  oil  to  absorb 
and  radiate  heat.  On  cold  winter  days  oil  is 
required  of  a  fluidity  which  enables  it  to  meet 
low-temperature  conditions  and  permit  ease  in 
cranking  the  motor.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "F." 
completely  fills  these  requirements. 

Above  we  have  said  little  about  quality.  The 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  recognized  world- 
leaders  in  scientific  lubrication,  have  been 
specialists    in    the  manufacture    of   high-grade 

lubricants  for  almost  half  a  century. 

We  guarantee  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "F"  to 
be  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  demanded  of 
all  Gargoyle  products. 

It  easily  reaches  all  friction  surfaces  and  gives 
thorough  protection  after  distribution. 

In  one  case,  however,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"E"  should  not  be  used. 

1910  Models.  In  the  models  of  that  year 
motor  conditions  were  slightly  different.  For 
1910  and  earlier  models  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A"  for  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"Arctic"  for  winter. 


To  Owners  of  Other  Cars  : 

The  analysis  above  is  one  of  over  400  similar  en- 
gineering studies  of  different  American  and  foreign 
cars. 

Whatever  the  make  or  model  of  your  tar,  yon 
can  get  the  benefit  of  these  analyses  and  our  advice. 
based  on  them, from  our  complete  Lubricating  Chart. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

We  will  also  mail  you  on  request  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Construction,  Operation  and  Lubrication  of 
Automobile  Engines.  It  describes  in  detail  the 
common  engine  troubles  and  gives  their  causes  and 
remedies. 


It  is  safest  u,  tiuv  (largoyle 
Mobiloill  in  original  barrels. 
half-barrels  and  sealed  five 
and  one-gallon  cans.  £ 

our  mark  of 

tainer. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloilscan  be 
Secured  from  reliable  garages, 
automobile  supply  bouses, 
hardware  stores,  and  others 
who  supply  lubricants. 

For  Information,  kindly  ad- 
dress any  inquiry  to  our 
1  office.  The  city  ad- 
dress will  be  sufficient. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor. 

VACUUM   OIL  CO.,    Rochester,   N.  Y.,   U.  S.  A. 

Specialists    in    the    manufacture     of     high-grade     lubricants     for 
every  class  of  machinery.      Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Detroit  Bo  ton  New  York  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh 
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did  not  seem  to  me  a  very  had  bump — 
then  a  crash  and  things  began  tearing.  The 
steel  seemed  to  bend  and  twist  under  my 
hand  as  I  touched  the  cabin  wall  getting 
out  of  the  bunk.  It  made  a  shrieking 
noise. 

"I  did  not  wait  for  anything.  I  ran 
out,  and  before  1  reached  the  stairs  the 
floor  seemed  to  drop  under  me,  and  instead 
of  being  level  under  my  feet  rose  like  a  bill. 
I  could  hear  a  tremendous  roar  of  wan  r 
rushing  in  somewhere  and  at  the  same 
time  a  tremendous  sweep  of  wind. 

''The  air  of  the  ship  came  up  from 
below  as  the  water  rushed  in.  I  scram- 
bled up  the  tilting  floor  and  reached  the 
balustrade  of  the  companionway.  There 
was  a  sudden  sort  of  'glug'  like  water 
coming  out  of  a  near  empty  water-bottle. 
She  twisted  again  and  the  stairs  were  at 
a  crazy  angle.  But  I  scrambled  up.  I 
take  dumb-bell  exercise  every  morning 
of  my  life,  1  do,  and  I  got  up  somehow  to 
the  level  of  the  saloon  deck. 

"I  went  like  mad.  I  scrambled  up  the 
sloping  floor  to  the  high  side  and  1  knew 
by  instinct  there  would  be  rising  water 
on  the  other  side  and  I  got  on  deck.  She 
began  to  turn  over  like  when  you  see  a 
horse  rolling  in  a  held.  Her  great  big 
whitish-looking  belly  turned  slowly  up- 
ward and  I  jumped  far,  because,  as  she 
slewed  over,  her  length  of  side  increased. 
Then  I  was  in  the  water." 

It  is  undoubtedly  only  an  impression- 
istic picture,  and  one  that  would  be  utterh 
useless  as  evidence  in  determining  what 
really  occurred  out  there  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River;  but  it  affords  a  glimpse  of  what  was 
occurring  in  the  ''ancient  mariner's" 
mind,  and,  very  likely,  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  Empress's  passengers.  Evi- 
dently even  he  saw  the  folly  of  trying 
to  express  the  whole  affair  coherently, 
for  presently,  says  the  waiter,  he  stopt 
abruptly: 

"I've  talked  enough,"  he  snapt,  rubbing 
the  back  of  his  hand  against  his  check. 
"I've  blabbed  like  a  fool.  No  fool  like 
an  old  fool.  Got  a  match?  Never  mind. 
What'd  1  do?  Swam.  Ever  swim  for  your 
life?  I  did  once  in  a  mill-race.  Fell  in. 
Never  drowned.  My  lather  Inked  me. 
Eh?  What'd  1  do?  Swam.  I'm  the  best 
swimmer  in  our  town." 

His  face  suddenly  went  grave;  he 
whitened  and  hurried  to  a  bell-boy's  chair 
near  at  hand. 

"I  saw.''  be  s;ud,  "1  saw  just  gra\tu— . 
grayness.  grayness,  and  that  damned  water 
lapping,  lapping  like  a  fool  dog  that  lias 
ruined  a  tlower-bcd  and  then  stands 
sniffing  at  it.  wondering  what  made  things 
look  so  untidy.  I  never  hated  water  so  in 
my  life  before. 

"It  didn't  seem  wicked  or  vicious  or 
menacing  or  cruel,  but  just  foolish,  like 
an  idiot  fooling  with  a  double-barreled 
shot-gun  and  hopping  around  and  Laughing 
about  it.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  wind  and  it 
tittered,  and  there  was  a  bit  of  sea  and  it 
hopped  up  and  down  BOrl  of  care-free,  and 
aimless,  as  tho  to  say.  'Oh.  see  what  I 
done.      Ain't   I  awful'." 

"  \i  lirst  I  swam  because  I  was  excited 
and  had  lost  my  head;  then  1  floated  and 

gOl  my  wind.      Then  I  shouted.      The  wind 
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just  snickered  around  and  I  began  t<> 
prepare  to  meet  my  Maker,  but  ii  was 
willed  for  me  to  be  spared.  I  was  picked 
up  by  a  life-boat — a  big  Swede  draped 
me  in." 

The  old  man  is  still   pacing  the   floor, 
"resting"  his  nerves,  as  he  calls  it. 


"CZAR"    McGRAW 

"  T"*HAT  fellow  McGraw  has  a  cinch 
*■  of  a  job,  just  hanging  around  a 
ball  park  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
afternoon  and  getting  paid  maybe  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  it.  And  lake 
it  from  me — for  all  his  world's  champion- 
ship— I've  seen  him  make  more  blunders 
in  managing  the  Giants  than  you'd  dream 
of!  Why,  honestly,  I  have  watched 
games  where  he  made  mistakes  that  my 
twelve-year-old  son  wouldn't  make!"  It 
is  such  remarks  as  this,  drifting  down  on 
the  summer  breeze  from  the  grand  stand 
to  the  players'  bench,  that  cause  callous 
spots  to  form  on  a  manager's  disposition, 
xinless  he  is  very  careful,  and  unless  he  has 
too  firm  a  belief  in  his  men  and  in  his  own 
knowledge  of  baseball  to  heed  them.  John 
McGraw  says  he  has  heard  similar  remarks 
any  number  of  times,  let  fall  by  life-mem- 
bers of  the  Never-Lose  Club  and  the 
Little  Brotherhood  of  Unconsulted  Napo- 
leons. And  with  this  by  way  of  preface  he 
starts,  in  The  Associated  Sunday  Magazines, 
to  inform  the  public  just  what  the  job  of 
creating  Giants  is  like.  As  Caesar  would  say, 
it  is  all  divided  into  three  parts — winning 
games,  handling  the  players,  and  building 
the  team.  The  part  that  the  fan  sees,  and 
the  one  upon  which  such  criticisms  as  the 
above  are  based,  is  the  first  and  the  least 
trying  of  the  three.  Yet  even  this  branch 
of  the  managerial  task  is  not  always  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  public.  If  the  Giants 
win  partly  because  of  the  superior  ability 
that  they  as  a  team  possess,  they  also  win, 
and  doubtless  more  often,  by  the  skill  with 
which  one  John  McGraw  plays  off  their 
good  points  against  the  weaknesses  of  the 
opposing  team.  For  example,  he  states  the 
law  of  the  "stage  of  the  game,"  which  he 
tries  to  drill  into  all  the  men.  Following 
this  law,  McGraw  does  not  hesitate  to 
change  his  tactics  instantaneously,  if  the 
stage  of  the  game  seems  to  him  to  demand 
it.     He  says: 

Suppose  Chicago  has  us  by  a  score  of 
eight  to  one.  That  is  the  stage  of  the 
game  where  you  want  to  get  as  many  men 
on  base  as  possible  and  keep  them  there. 
The  point  of  this  is  that  three  men  on 
base  have  a  greater  psychological  value  in 
unsteadying  the  opposing  pitcher  than  if 
there  are  only  one  or  two  on. 

In  a  game  against  St.  Louis,  when  we 
were  five  runs  behind  at  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  inning,  I  worked  on  that  principle, 
and  we  won  out.  Early  in  the  inning 
Murray  was  on  second  base,  with  another 
man  on  first.     As  the  next  batter  lined  out 
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Scientific  management  has  reached  the  garage.  Men  are  getting 
more  power  from  their  gasolene.  They  are  getting  clean  gasolene. 
And  with  it  all  they  are  getting  convenience,  economy,  SAFETY. 

Bowser  has  made  all  this  possible. 

A  Bowser  Underground  Outfit  Keeps 
the  "Gas"  in  Gasolene 

When  the  thermometer  goes  up  and  down,  the  temperature  of  the 
Bowser-stored  gasolene  is  constant — about  57°.  It  cannot  vaporize 
and  lose  its  "punch".      No  water  can  get  in.    No  power  can  get  out. 

Here  it  is  kept  away  from  matches  and  steel  shod  feet.  And  when  it  is  pumped  any 
distance  into  the  machine  in  thegarage,  the  gasolene  comes  sweet  and  clean — auto- 
matically measured — no  waste — no  spillage — every  drop  delivered — every  drop  full 
strength. 


Safe  Oil  Storage 
Systems 


A  Bowser  system  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  garage.  Compels  care  and  safety. 
All  sizes,  from  equipment  for  all  Private  Garages  to  large  Public  and  Commercial 
Garages.  Easily,  quickly  and  economically  installed.  Also  portable  gasolene  and 
lubricating  oil  units  for  use  about  the  public  garage.  Equally  safe,  efficient,  econ- 
omical. Mark  the  attached  coupon  and  learn  about  the  particular  Bowser  equip- 
ment for  you. 

In  Stores 

Here  also  are  Bowser  service  and  economy.  No  mussy  floors.  No  danger 
handling  kerosene,  gasolene,  lubricants,  paint  oils,  varnishes,  etc.  No  oil-tainted 
merchandise.  No  leaving  the  store  to  get  oil.  No  loss  through  seepage,  spillage 
or  mishandling.  Oil  automatically  measured.  Oil  always  at  hand,  yet  away  from 
danger  and  other  wares.  Thirty  years'  Bowser  experience  back  of  every  size — 
from  the  "one-man"  store  equipment  to  that  of  the  big  general  "mart." 

In  Factories 

Here  Bowser  systems  are  saving  fortunes  yearly.  Keep  the  oil  free  from  dirt 
and  mishandling.  Every  drop  automatically  measured  as  it  goes  out.  In  many 
places  oil  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  when  Bowser-kept.  Bowser  factory 
equipment  ranges  from  Departmental  Units  to  Individual  and  Centralized  Storage 
and  Clarifying  Systems. 

And  Bowser  has  been  doing  this  one  thing  for  thirty  years.     Today  the  great 

Bowser  plant  utilizes  over  12  acres  of  floor  space 
in  the  making  of  the  five  hundred  and  more  dif- 
ferent Bowser  systems. 

Let  Bowser  Help  You 

Whatever  your  problems  of  oil  storage  and  utili- 
ty, Bowser  can  help  you.  It  costs  nothing  for  a 
Bowser  conference.  Use  the  coupon.  That's 
your  first  step  to  money  saved — whether  you  have 
a  garage,  store  or  factory.  That's  easy  isn't  it? 
And    getting     ^^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_ 


the  facts  costs 
you  nothing 
— involves  no 
obligation. 
Use  the  cou- 
pon. 

Today-NOW. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co., 

f  Engineers,  Manufacturers  and  Original 

lllC*    Patentees  of  Oil  Handling  Devices 

4115  Thomas  Street,        Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Canadian  Factory,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc., 

4115  Thomas  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Without  expense  or  obligation  on  my  part 
send  me  particulars  regarding  a  Bowser  Oil 
Storage  System  for  the  purpose  indicated 
with  an  (X). 

3  Power  Plant 
,  Dry  Cleaners 
j  Stores 


\  3  Private  Garage    [ 

,  ]  Public  Garage      [ 

3  Manufacturing    +[ 


*  STATE   WHAT  YOU    MANUFACTURE:  +OR    SELL 

Name 


Street  No. . 
Town 


_ State. 
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SAXON   SJA5 


Price  of  $3qs  in- 
cludes windshield, 
top,  storm  curtains, 

lumps,  tools,  jack 
and  tire  repair  kit. 


World's  Record  in  Economy  by  Saxon  Cars 


34.53  miles  average    per  gallon  of 

gasoline. 
Less  than  half  a  cent  a  mile  for  fuel. 
Less  than  one-fourth  cent  per  mile 

per  passenger. 
Best  record  47.  05  miles  per  gallon. 

These  are  a  few  records  of  Saxon  Cars  in 
200-mile  nation-wide  non-stop  runs,  made 
on  the  same  day  in  more  than  100  cities. 

This  contest  was  not  a  "stunt"  affair  on 
a  single  gallon  of  high  grade  gasoline,  but  an 
impressive,  common-sense  test.  In  one  day 
at  each  city  a  Saxon  car  made  200  miles  in 
non-stop  running.  The  motor  had  to  run 
whether  the  car  was  making  mileage  or  not 
— during  all  stops,  no  matter  for  what  cause. 
All  records  were  vouched  for  by  newspaper 
men  who  acted  as  official  observers. 

200  Miles  Without 
Motor  Stopping 

Think  what  these  records  mean — not 
only  in  economy  but  in  iciiability  as  well. 


Over  100  Saxons  in  more  than  100  different 
places  covered  200  miles  each  in  non-stop 
running  under  official  observation  —  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  overall  kinds  of  roads,  up 
all  kinds  of  hills — setting  a  world's  record 
in  economy,  averaging  34.53  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline,  making  perfect  scores  and 
showing  speed  as  high  as  45  miles  per  hour. 

Most  Economical  to  Run 

In  one  day  the  Saxon  proved  to  the  whole 
nation  that  it  is  the  most  economical  car  to 
run — and  that  it  can  stand  up  and  keep 
running  under  the  severest  service. 

More  evidence  of  Saxon  reliability  is  being 
supplied  by  the  "135-mile-a-day"  Saxon. 
This  Saxon,  after  travelling  135  miles  a  day 
for  30  days,  equivalent  to  a  year's  average 
service,  is  now  crossing  the  Lincoln  High- 
way— from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

See  the  nearest  Saxon  dealer — name  on 
request — and  arrange  for  a  Saxon  ride. 


SAXON    Motor    Company,    Detroit 

DEPT.   D 


winpia 
Stropper 

fsr  Double  edge  blades 

tQO*%sr 1 blade 


Strop*  two  edges  at  once 
Reverse*  ITSELF  at  every  turn. 


The  only  ttrop  that  strokes  first  one 
bide  then  the  other  —  the  correct  prin- 
ciple of  stropping  reduced  to  mechan- 


ical accuracy.    Simply  turn  the  handle 

-30  second*  and  all  edge*  are  sharp. 

Guaranteed    10  year*.  Save*  iU  cost  in  a  year. 


Sold  on  30  dart  trial  by  all  dealer*. 
Send  for  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

Twlnplu  Solo.  Co.,  317  N.  I Oth  St.,  Si.  Loom,  23  Buht  St.,  Now  York 
Twioplom  Soloi  Co.  of  Canto1*,  Montreal 
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oston 
Garter 

Holds  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

Men  who  dress  well  prefer 
the  silk  "  Boston  "  for  per- 
sonal satisfaction. 


E 
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EVERYWHERE 


oeoroc  rnosT  co. 


SILK 


EVERYWHERE 
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a  long  single,  Murray  tore  round  third  for 
home.  Instead  of  permitting  him  to 
score,  however,  1  waved  him  hack  to  third. 
It  gave  ns  three  nun  on  hast — three  danc- 
ing, shouting,  gesticulating  base-runners — 
and  the  St.  Louis  pitcher  blew  up. 

We  go  after  different,  pitchers  in  different 
ways.  Loudermilk  pitched  a  game  for 
St.  Louis  against  us  in  which  he  had  us 
beaten  until  the  sixth  inning.  I  thought 
thai  Loudermilk  was  wild.  I  told  our  men 
to  make  him  pitch  his  head  off  in  the  first 
five  innings;  in  other  words,  to  wait  him 
out.  They  did  so;  hut  he  gained  control. 
Then  with  the  sixth  inning  we  shitted 
tactics. 

"Hit  everything  you  can  reach,"  I  told 
them. 

Loudermilk,  you  see,  had  gone  to  pieces 
because  of  the  overwork  we  had  forced  on 
him  by  waiting. 

Often  when  the  Giants  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  hitting  streak  I  tell  the  next  man  who 
goes  to  bat  to  bunt.  This  is  so  different 
from  what  has  happened — the  ring  and 
whistle  of  hard  drives — that  the  third 
baseman  is  likely  to  be  taken  off  his  guard 
and  make  a  wild  throw.  Then,  with  the 
infield  breaking,  I  can  either  order  bunts 
or  hits  smashed  through  it.  This  is  an 
old  principle  which  I  first  put  in  use  down 
at  Baltimore.  Rusie,  the  greatest  pitcher 
of  his  day,  was  against  us.  We  could  not 
hit  the  ball  out  of  the  diamond.  The  men 
who  followed  me  on  the  batting  order  were 
Keeler,  Jennings,  Kelly,  and  Brodie.  I 
said  to  them: 

"Let's  bunt  on  this  fellow.  Everybody 
do  it." 

I  began  it,  with  a  nasty  little  tap  that 
rolled  elusively  near  the  pitcher's  box.  Big 
Rusie  lunged  after  it,  slipt,  and  fell  on  his 
head.  When  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  I 
was  on  first  base.  Then  came  four  bunts 
in  succession,  and  every  man  was  safe. 
It  had  put  the  New  York  infield  up  in  the 
air. 

If  I  see  that  an  opposing  pitcher  is  wild, 
I  make  it  my  business  for  the  Giants  to  help 
him  be  wild.  They  wait  him  out.  They 
stand  up  there  making  no  attempt  to  hit 
the  ball,  and  he  is  forced  to  do  his  utmost 
to  put  it  over  the  plate.  He  knows  that 
they  are  making  him  pitch.  And  when 
you  make  the  ordinary  pitcher  think  that 
lac  has  got  to  pitch — why,  he  generally 
blows  up.  He  beats  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  opposing  pitcher  is 
steady,  I  give  orders  to  hit  right  out 
against  him. 

Another  criticism  of  the  fans  that 
MoGraw  has  overheard  at  various  times 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Giants' 
manager  is  often  not  to  be  seen  on  the  field 
at  all  during  a  game,  or  has  left  the  coach- 
ing-box for  the  bench  when  the  game  has 
turned  against  his  own  team.  To  the 
crowd  this  looks  like  quitting,  whereas  it  is 

reallj     a    means    toward    more    efficient 

coaching.  When  a  game  needs  concen- 
trated attention  and  careful  thought, 
MoGraw  chooses  to  give  it  these  from  the 
comparative  seclusion  and  quiet  of  the 
bench,  rather  than  while  performing  the 
duties  of  a  side-line  coach.  He  narrates 
instances  where  concentration  paid: 

I    remember    one    game    when    we    were 
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playing  St.  Louis  and  Sallee  was  an- 
nounced as  a  St.  Louis  pitcher.  1  immedi- 
ately gave  my  men  orders  to  hunt,.  1 
realized  that  it  was  early  in  the  season  and 
Salloe  was  not  yet  in  very  good  physical 
condition.  A  hunting  game  would  stand 
him  on  his  head  and  tire  him  out.  The 
Giants  hunted,  and  to  offset  this  form  of 
attack  Bresnahan,  the  St.  Louis  manager, 
rearranged  liis  infield.  He  made  Mowrev, 
his  third  baseman,  move  in  nearer  the 
plate  so  as  to  be  sure  and  got  our  bunts. 
At  once  I  changed  our  tactics. 

"Hit  it  out,"  1  told  the  Giants. 

A  liner  whistled  past  Mowrev,  then 
another.  The  game  had  broken,  and 
Bresnahan  took  Sallee  from  the  box.  We 
made  thirteen  runs  in  that  inning. 

In  1904  I  won  the  National  League 
championship  with  players  who  were  new 
to  one  another.  The  result  was  that  I  had 
to  play  the  game  myself.  By  this  1  do 
not  mean  that  1  occupied  a  position  on  the 
team:  I  directed  it  from  the  bench.  When- 
ever the  batter  was  up  in  a  critical  stage, 
he  would  tie  his  shoe  or  fix  his  belt  so  as 
to  give  him  time  to  glance  at  the  bench  to 
see  what  I  wanted  him  to  do.  We  had  a 
system  of  signals  that  governed  every 
situation  on  the  field.,  I  know  it  was  con- 
demned by  some  managers;  but  in  our  case 
it  was  necessary.  Whenever  I  wanted  the 
man  at  plate  to  bunt  I  used  to  blow  my 
nose.  Honestly,  before  I  got  through  that 
year  my  nose  was  red.  The  opposing 
team  as  well  as  my  own  men  were  watched. 
If  one  of  our  outfielders  was  playing  too 
close  for  a  certain  batter,  I  often  stopt  the 
game  and  made  him  change  his  position. 
Once  I  detected  a  Brooklyn  catcher's  signs 
and  tipped  off  our  batters.  I  was  seldom 
seen  on  the  coaching  line  that  year.  We 
won  the  pennant  from  the  bench. 

I  recall  one  of  our  games  in  Pittsburg. 
We  were  two  runs  to  the  good;  but  in  the 
seventh  inning  Clarke,  the  Pirate  captain, 
came  to  bat  with  two  men  on  base.  Two 
were  out;  but  if  Clarke  hit  safely  the  game 
was  gone.  Glancing  over  our  team,  I  saw- 
something  wrong  with  the  way  McCormick, 
our  left-fielder,  was  playing  his  position. 
I  at  once  jumped  up  from  the  bench  and 
ran  up  to  Meyers,  who  was  catching.  He 
stopt  the  game,  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
arm  drew  McCormick  in  close  to  third 
base.  A  moment  later  Clarke  smashed  a 
low  liner  over  third  base,  and  McCormick 
dashed  in  and  just  caught  the  ball  about 
an  inch  above  ground.  The  game  was 
saved.  I  knew  that  Clarke,  a  left-hand 
batter,  would  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  hit 
in  the  direction  he  had  when  facing  a  left- 
handed  curve-ball  pitcher  like  Wiltse. 

McGraw  tells  his  men,  "Do  what  I  tell 
you,  and  I'll  take  the  blame  if  it  goes 
wrong."  Yet  this  should  not  convey  the 
idea  that  his  men  are  mere  faultless 
automatons.  On  the  contrary,  his  great 
managerial  policy  is:  Learn  to  know  every 
man  under  you,  get  under  his  skin,  know 
his  whims  and  faults;  then  cater  to  him — 
with  kindness  or  roughness,  as  his  case  may 
demand.  He  narrates  some  instances  of 
his  work  with  the  men  individually: 

I  used  to  worry  more  over  Devore  than 
any  other  man  except  Raymond.  Josh 
was  a  harmless,  likable  little  fellow,  utterly 
different  from  Bugs.     He  was  lazy,   tho, 


Are  You  the  Owner  of  One 
of  the  Cars  Listed  Below? 

THEN  you  have  learned  the  dependability  of  the  Westinghouse  Sys- 
tems. You  have  the  confidence  that  comes  from  a  spinning  start 
EVERY  time  you  press  the  starter  button.  You  know  how  sure  you 
feel  of  an  ignition  system  that  furnishes  a  hot  spark  for  each  cylinder 
EVERY  time.  Your  readiness  for  a  run  on  the  darkest  night  comes 
from  your  faith  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  lighted  lamps  will  throw 
every  object  in  the  road  in  brightest  relief  EVERY  foot  of  the  way. 

Your  confidence  in  the  Systems  is  well  placed  and  your  expression 
of  it  to  your  friends  who  expect  to  own  cars  is  a  favor  to  them. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting — Lighting — Ignition 

are  the  product  of  a  corps  of  THOROUGH  engineers  backed  by  a 
THOROUGH  factory  organization.  The  Systems  have  passed  the  se- 
verest tests  these  engineers  could  give  and  they  have  passed  the  tests 
of  the  best  automobile  engineers  in  the  business. 

Tell  your  friends  to  select  their  new  car  from  this  list.  There  is  one 
for  every  purpose  and  purse. 


*Austin  Automobile  Co. 
*A.  C.  Barley  Co.,  "Halladay;; 
*TheBartholomewCo., "Glide" 
I  Brewster  &  Co.,"Delaunay- 

Belleville" 
tj.  1.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 
tChadwick  Engineering  Works 
1  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co. 


*Geo.  W .  Davis  Motor  Car  Co. 
*Dorris  Motor  Car  Co. 

1F.I.A.T. 

*Herreshoff  Motor  Co. 
tHupp  Motor  Car  Co. 
tThe  Locomobile  Co.  of  America 
*W.  H.MclntyreCo. 
*Marion  Motor  Car  Co. 


IMoreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
tThe  Norwalk  Motor  Car  Co. 
tPalmer  &  Singer  Mfg.  Co. 
tThe  Pierce  Arrow  Motor 

Car  Co. 
tPullman  Motor  Car  Co. 
tThe  Richards  Auto  Mfg.  Co. 
1  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 


*Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition.    ^Starting  and  Lighting.    XLighting  and  Ignition. 

Sold  to  automobile  manufacturers  only 
Full  information  sent  on  request 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
Automobile  Equipment  Department 

Main  Office,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forty-fioe  Offices:  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


The  10th  Year  in  Business 
A  Money-Maker       — 

We  have  been  advertising  in  the  Lead- 
ing Magazines  for  10  years.  That 
means  that  we  have  made  good  with  the 

EMPIRE  CANDY 
FLOSS  MACHINE 

A  6  cent  pound  of  ordinary  sugar  with 
this  machine  will  within  8  minutes 
make  $1.50  worth  of  candy  floss.  No 
experience  necessary.  $100.00  a  day 
is  an  easy  profit  with  this  wonder 
money-maker.  And  it  keeps  on  making 
this  enormous  profit  year  after  year  with  no  expense 
for  repairs.  Ten  years  of  big  money-making  experience 
have  proved  this  your  opportunity.  Today  is  the  day 
to  get  the  facts.   Write  to  Dept.  D. 

Stevens  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Cool,  Delicious 
Luncheons 

— kept  fresh  in  this  refrigerator 
basket — can  be  packed,  carried 
any  distance  and  enjoyed  with  a 
relish.  The  nickel-plated,  tin- 
lined  ice  compartment  in  a 

i  Hawkey e 

Refrigerator  Basket 

insures  the  hungry  motorist, 
sailor  or  fisherman,  a  tempt- 
inglycool,  freshlunch.  Keeps 
both  cold  and  clean.  Pro- 
tected from  dust,  germs  and 
insects.  Does  not  drip. 

Write  for  Booklet  illustra- 
ting basket  in  detail.        (10) 

Burlington  Basket  Mfg-.  To. 
East  Burlington,  Iowa, 


Tonneau 
Basket 

Rattan,  finish- 
ed deep  forest 
green ;  lined 
with  non- rust- 
able  n  i  c  k  e  1  - 
plate.  Brass  or 
'ii'kel  trimmings 
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Williams 

PAT|EN|TEO        «V 

olderTop 

Shaving 

k  SticK 

simplifies 

your 

shaving 

To  remove  it 
from  its  case, 
rub  it  on  your 
face,  put  it 
back  in  its  case 
again,  takes 
but  an  instant. 
The  shorter 
the  Shaving 
Stick  becomes 
the  more  you 
will  appreci- 
ate the  Holder 
Top  feature. 
The  soap  is  Williams',  which  is 
all  you  need  to  know  about  it. 

THREE  OTHER  FORMS  OF 
THE  SAME  GOOD  QUALITY: 

STICK 

POWDER 

CREAM 

Send  4  Cents  in  Stamps 

for  a  miniature  trial  package  of  either  Will- 
iams' Shaving  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream,  or 
10  cents  for  Assortment  Number  1,  contain- 
ing all  three  articles. 

Address 
THE    J.    B.    WILLIAMS    COMPANY 

Dcpt.  A  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


and  like  Marquard  I  always  had  to  "ride 
him."  I  remember  once  in  a  close  game  in 
Philadelphia  thai  lit  and  Marquard,  who 
roomed  together  when  the  club  was  on  the 

road,    were    sitting    on    the    bench    talking 

about  their  suite  in  a  high-priced  Phila- 
delphia hotel.  When  a  critical  contest  is 
on  I  will  not  stand  for  my  men  discussing 
other  things  than  baseball.  It  not  only 
distracts  their  attention,  but  mine  and  the 
other  players'. 

"Say,  Rube,"  began  Devore,  "ain't  thai 
room  of  ours  a  dandy?" 

"Best  in  the  lot."  replied  Marquard. 

"It's  got  five  windows  and  swell  furni- 
ture," continued  Devore. 

"Solid  mahogany,"  I  interrupted.  "And 
that'll  be  about  all  for  you  fellows.  If  1 
hear  any  more  of  that  talk  during  this 
game,  I'll  fine  you  ten  dollars  apiece." 

The  talk  ended,  and  they  concentrated 
on  the  game. 

I  have  always  had  my  hands  full  in 
handling  players.  It  used  to  be  a  common 
saying  among  big  league  managers,  "If  you 
have  a  bad  actor,  trade  him  to  McGraw." 
I  got  the  reputation  for  taking  men  in  hand 
with  whom  other  managers  would  not  be 
bothered. 

I  believe  that  worrying  over  Bugs  Ray- 
mond took  five  years  off  my  life.  I  never 
saw  such  a  case  of  ruined  baseball  talents. 
I  clung  to  Raymond  simply  because  I 
thought  there  was  a  chance  that  he  might 
come  to  know  himself.  I  blame  the  news- 
papers for  his  downfall.  They  called  him 
"Bugs."  They  faked  up  stories  about  him. 
They  exploited  his  bad  habits,  until  in  his 
childish,  weak  way  he  thought  every  lark 
was  an  achievement  that  was  making  a 
hero  of  him. 

I  believe  in  the  "  watch-dog "  policy 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  I  have  always 
made  it  a  point  to  maintain  strict  sur- 
veillance over  my  players  when  they  are 
off  the  field.  I  have  not  had  to  do  this  so 
much  with  my  present  team;  for  they  are 
about  the  cleanest  collection  of  ball-players 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
manage.  Around  1906,  tho,  it  was  different. 

I  had  a  man  on  that  club  who  when  in 
condition  wras  a  really  great  player.  But 
he  had  too  many  friends  who  insisted  on 
buying  him  champagne.  I  kept  strict 
watch  on  him,  and  finally  got  him  into  good 
shape.  His  eyes  and  his  skin  were  clear. 
Then  we  took  a  long,  crucial  trip  on  the 
road,  and  the  playing  of  this  man  on  whom 
I  had  counted  went  to  pieces.  I  studied 
his  case,  and  it  puzzled  me.  Every  night  | 
I  remained  in  the  hotel  lobby  watching 
him.  About  eleven  o'clock  he  would 
always  say: 

"I  guess  I'll  go  up-stairs,  Mac.  Nothing 
like  sleep  to  give  you  ginger." 

Then  he  would  get  into  the  elevator.  1 
would  feel  relieved — and  the  next  day  he 
would  he  worse  than  ever.  This  went  on 
lor  more  than  a  week,  and  I  was  utterly 
bewildered.  One  night  when  we  were  in 
Chicago  I  went  to  the  baggage-room  of  the 
hotel  to  make  inquiries  aboul  a  trunk  thai 

had  gone  astray.  Near  the  baggage-room 
was  the  freight-elevator,  and  my  ball- 
player, who  was  puzzling  me,  stept  out. 
An  hour  before  he  had  gone  to  his  room, 
using  the  passenger-elevator. 

I  stept  out  of  sight.      He  did  not  see  me, 
and  left  (lie  hotel.      Then  and  there  1  made  \ 
up  my  mind  to  have  it  out  ;  so  I  sat  in  the 
(.Continued  on  page  1504) 


Fine! 

Get  all  the  good 

from  a  shampoo 

with 

"Packer's" 

Rub  its  rich  lather 
in  well.  Discover 
for  yourself  the 
bracing  good  that 
follows. 


New  vigor  and  restful 
comfort  are  in  the  pine- 
laden  lather  of  Packer's." 
It  is  so  refreshing  to  your 
scalp  that  it  almost  seems 
to  smooth  out  the  worries. 

To  derive  permanent  good — 
shampoo  with  "Packer's" 
systematically.  You  will 
find  that  it  will  help  to 
maintain  the  health  and 
vitality  of  your  hair. 

Packeife 

Tir 


oap 


i 

"Pure  as  the  Pines" 

In  order  that  you  may  get  the 
full  benefit  from  Packer's  Tar 
Soap,  we  have  printed  an  in- 
dexed manual,  "The  Hair  and 
the  Scalp  —  Their  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment."  Sent 
postpaid  on  request. 

Sciul  10c  for  sample  half-cake 
of  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

IMF.  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

SuiloSlA,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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RUGGED  TREADS,  Double  Thick  and 

Extra  Safe 

'THE  Federal  Rugged  Tread  Tire  offers  assured  protection  against  skidding. 

■*•     It   is    much   heavier   than   ordinary  non-skid    treads,    and   no    other   is 

heavier   than  Rugged.     Yet  Ruggeds,  scientifically    designed,    sell    for   little 

more  than  light  treads  that  are  fancifully  designed. 

The  big,  broad,  thick  projections,  set  in  parallel  rows,  give  perfect  traction  in  the  mud- 
diest, sandiest  roads  or  on  the  slipperiest  pavements.  They  grip  any  surface  tenaciously 
from  every  angle.  They  save  many  a  puncture,  too,  by  deflecting  sharp  objects  from  the 
path  of  the  tire. 

"ederal 

Double-Cable-Base  Overcomes  Four  Costly  Tire  Troubles 


Our  exclusive  double-cable-base  construction  elimi- 
nates rim-cutting,  side  wall  blowouts  just  above  the 
rim,  tube  pinching  and  the  danger  of  a  tire  slipping 
off  its  rim.  In  Federal  Tires,  heavy  endless  double 
steel  cables  are  imbedded  in  the  tire  base,  instead 
of  the  many  fine  wires  or  the  single  cable  found  in  other 
tires.  The  heavy  double  cables,  anchoring  the  tire 
firmly  to  the  rim,  enable  us  to  use  a  soft  flexible 
bead-filler,  which  cannot  cut  and  grind  into  the  side- 


wall  fabric,  as  a  hard  sharp  pointed  bead-filler  would. 
From  the  more  than  100,000  double-cable-base  tires 
now  in  service  on  American  roads,  there  has  not 
been  received  a  single  complaint  of  any  of  the  four 
costly  and  common  tire  troubles  which  this  construc- 
tion was  designed  to  overcome. 


Use  Federal  Double-Cable-Base  Tires  and  begin 
getting  extra  service  at  once. 

Straight-  Wall  and  Quick  Detachable  Clincher  Styles.     Plain  and  Rugged  Treads 


FEDERAL  RUBBER  MFG.  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 

Branches,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities.     Dealers  everywhere. 
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These  little  step-savers  will 
put  an  end  to  stair-climbing  in 
that  home  of  yours.     The  simple 
way,  the  easy  way,  the  modern  way 
of  housekeeping.    Nothing  complicated — 
simply  pushing  a  button  makes  the  connection. 

Western  Electric  /titer phones 


fir  -        ' 


Less  than  $15.00  will  buy  a  pair  of  these  prac- 
tical little  telephones,  and  the  necessary  wire 
and  batteries.     They  cost  no  more  to  use 
than  your  door-bell.     If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  39-  D,"The 
Way  of  Convenience,"  full  of 
helpful  hints   for  home- makers. 


i 


%^ 


ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


Atlanta 
S**an  th 

Cirtofinat) 


Manufacturer*  of  the  7,000.000 
Chirkffo  N.  LotM 

Milwaukee  Irtdunapoin 

i  ' :•:,'  .-it,'1!  V.jnncjpnlii 

Ox-lar*]  St.  Haul 


Bcfl"  Telephones 

K*tisajCity 

Oklahoma  Cily 

Daflai 

Hnurtm 


EQUIPMENT   FOR    EVERY    ELECTRICAL 


DcOVrT 

Omaha 

Sail  l-»Lr  C.ly 

L't*  Angefo 

NEED 


Physicians  Known  as 

_  "ahead  ol  their  time"  arc  reading  and  con- 
MiiiTiwr — and  man;  are  employing  for  themselves — 
the  methods  ol  hi.  Paul  Dubois  described  bj  Mm  in 

The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders.  ' ' 

Dr.  Duboli  baa  made  a  unique  reputation  in  Europe  by 
bis  series  ol  brochures  laying  before  the  medical  fra- 
ternity his  methods  evolved  Id  30  yean'  successful 
specialization  with  nerwitu  patients.  American  trans- 
lation by  Itrs.  smith  Ely  Jelllffe  and  Wm  a.  White, 
with  copious  index.  )Vl  pages,  13  net  >:;  15  postpaid 
from  H  \k  A  Wai.n  a  i.i.s  i  '<»\ii'.\  \  v.  New  Vork. 


"The  Right  of  the  Child 
To  Be  Well  Born" 

A  popular  new  book 
on   the  Science  ol 

EUGENICS 


li  GKOiiGE  !•:. 
DAWSON,  i-li.  D. 
Professor  at  Pay- 
chologj  Hartford 
i.f    fteligfoui    P<  '!.- 


Sella 
gogj 

parenthood  as  the 

supra pbjeel  of  being,  fit 

i  elect  Eon  and  wfae  pn 

ii  \   1  liei  i  t. 


7.V  net ;  | ..-> t- 


Uni.i.    cloth 

paid  82c 

I  link  &  Wafinalls  Co. 

3S  !-<">  Fourth  Avi   .  \  .  Y 


The  Conservation  of 
Womanhood  and 
Childhood,  by 

I    BEODOEE 
l<  OO  3  I.  V  I.  I.  1  . 

Presents  his  lat- 
t hough I  on 
I  li  i  s    »ubii 


THE     LEATHER -BOUND 

POCKET    SERIES 

Delightfully  entertaining,  inspiring,  and  in- 
structive little  books  on  various  modern  prob- 
lems, by  men  of  recognized  intellect  and  leader- 
ship, Eachdaintilj  boundinfullflexibleleathi  r, 

75c.  net  per  volume  ;     by  mail  78c. 


The  Signs  of  the 
Times,         by 

William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 
Tlif  latest  in<>\  e- 
ments  in  politi- 
cal, social,  .mil 
economic  affairs. 


The   Mitfortunei   of  a   World   With- 
out Pain,    by  Nl  v.  i  :  i.  I  )■ 

0  D.,  l.i    i ' 

i  that 
v ill  delight  the  tin" 


The    Call 

of    Jriui    lo 

Jor, 

William  i 

Griff  is, 

i)  i). 

1  Inn"  1 

worth  remem- 

bering 

the 

joy   that 

and 

len- 

The     latent    Energies    in    Life,    by 

Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 

ij. ii.  ,\  c  h.n  mingand  pointed 
diacuaaion  of  the    unrealized 
[bilitiea  In  life. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  1502) 

lobby  and  waited.  He  didn't  show  up 
until  live  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I 
plastered  a  fine  on  him  that  covered  up  his 
pay  envelop  for  a  few  weeks  to  come.  But 
tines  didn't   bother  him  much,  and  I  finally 

had  to  let  him  go— a  wonderful  player,  too. 

With  my  team  I  am  an  absolute  czar. 
My  men  know  it.  I  order  plays  and  tin  \ 
obey.  If  they  don't.  1  fine  them.  Devore, 
for  example,  was  never  able  to  t>at  against 
a  left-handed  pitcher.  He  was  afraid  of 
being  hit  with  the  ball.  One  day  when 
Sallee.  the  St.  Louis  left-hander.  was 
pitching,  1  told  Devore: 

"  ?OU  go  up  there  and  let  Sallee  hit  you. 
If  you  don't,  it  will  cost  you  ten  dollars." 

Xow  .losh  is  as  fond  of  ten  dollars  as  the 
next  man;  so  he  let  one  of  Sallee' s  curves 
crack  him  on  the  hip,  and  he  trotted  to 
first  base,  grinning.  I  was  on  the  first  - 
base  coaching  line. 

"Say.  Mac''  he  said,  "that  was  a  cinch. 
That  fellow  couldn't  break  a  pane  of 
glass.  Gee!  it  gets  me  sore  to  think  that 
I  was  afraid  of  him." 

That's  the  way  it  goes.  From  that  day 
Devore  was  always  able  to  bat  against 
left-handed  pitchers.  He  no  longer  feared 
them.  The  point  is  that  you  have  to 
study  every  man  under  you  and  simply 
make  them  units  to  be  used  in  carrying 
out  your  policies.  That  is  my  key  to 
successful  baseball  managership. 


FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publi.hera,   354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


MR.   MALONE'S  DILEMMA 

THE  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
has  been  for  some  time  making  a  col- 
lection of  undesirable  implements  of  per- 
sonal warfare  and  crime.  This  was  not 
done  from  choice,  but  because  the  United 
States  Government  commanded  it.  And 
now  that  the  collection  grows  and  grows. 
the  Collector  would  gladly  rid  himself  of 
the  responsibility  incurred  in  maintaining 
it,  but  can  not.  He  is  so  hedged  around 
by  contradictory  and  entangling  Federal. 
State,  and  Municipal  laws  that  he  is  power- 
less to  get  rid  of  the  contraband.  More- 
over, he  comes  very  near  committing  a 
heinous  offense  by  retaining  them  in  his 
possession  at  all.  The  Paterson  Call  COm- 
mentson  the  ludicrous  plight  of  this  would- 
be  obedienl  official: 

Many  packing  cases  filled  with  pistols. 
"brass  knuckles."  and  various  gambling 
devices,  all  of  which  have  been  seized  from 

passengers  arriving  from  foreign  countries, 

are  causing  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Dudley  Field  Malone  much  worry. 
lie  can  not  see  how  he  will  be  able  to  avoid 

breaking  one  of  several  laws.  One  of  the 
strictest  custom  laws  directs  the  seizure  of 
all  articles  contraband  under  the  statutes 
of  a  State  iii  which  a  foreign  steamship 
arrives.  For  a  year  or  more,  therefore,  the 
customs  inspectors  have  been  taking  pos- 
session of  all  pistols,  daggers,  and  other 
weapons  found  in  the  baggage  of  steamship 
passengers  landing  a1  New  York  City  be- 
cause the  Sullivan  Law  forbids  the  posses- 
sion of  such   weapons.     Because  one  of  the 

provisions  of  the  Sullivan  Law  forbids  sell- 
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ing  or  transporting  weapons  in  the  Si  air. 
Mr.  Malonc  asked  the  advice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  He  was  informed 
that  tho  Federal  law  plainly  states  that  all 
articles  seized  from  passengers  which  are 
not  later  claimed  by  them  or  returned  to 
them  must  bo  sold  at  auction  in  the  ap- 
praisers' stores.  This  was  held  to  include 
weapons,  as  tho  Federal  law  made  no  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Malono  was  informed  that 
the  United  States  would  expect  him  to  sell 
the  accumulated  weapons  and  {rambliiiK 
appurtenances  ' '  and  turn  over  the  proceeds 
to  the  Treasury  Department."  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  has  no  desire  to  violate  any  law,  and 
therefore  he  appealed  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
Attorney-General  of  New  York  State  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Carmody, 
the  Attorney-General,  replied  to  Mr.  Malone 
that  the  law  not  only  plainly  forbids  him 
to  sell  these  weapons  and  gambling  devices 
at  public  auction  or  any  other  kind  of  sale, 
but  it  also  declares  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
felony  if  he  keeps  them.  If  there  is  one 
kind  of  citizen  that  Mr.  Malone  is  not,  it 
is  a  felon.  Greatly  perturbed,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  for  permission  to 
destroy  the  weapons  and  gambling  devices. 
The  answer  quickly  came  saying  that  the 
law  specifically  forbids  him  to  destroy  any 
seized  articles. 


MAYOR    BAKER    OF    CLEVELAND 

7^  HE  city  of  Cleveland,  it  appears,  has 
achieved  a  civic  motto.  It  has  es- 
tablished a  slogan  of  progress  with  which  it 
intends  to  surge  on  to  the  Utopia  of  Civic 
Righteousness.  Also  it  has  coined  the 
word  "civitism,"  which  means  a  sort  of 
combination  of  Home  Rule  and  the 
Golden  Rule  for  Cleveland.  Cleveland 
practically  owns  its  own  street  railway;  it 
is  on  the  road  toward  owning  its  own  tele- 
phone system,  water-works,  steam  plant, 
docks,  and  other  public  utilities.  It  owns 
a  municipal  orchestra  of  a  high  class.  It 
owns — the  gift  of  its  present  Mayor — 
clean,  bright,  pleasure-affording  three- 
cent  dance-halls.  Last  year  the  school 
children,  generated  by  a  woman,  Dr.  Jean 
Dawson,  actually  accomplished  the  impos- 
sible and  made  Cleveland  a  flyless  city, 
driving  out  every  one  of  these  pests  and 
destroying  completely  their  breeding-places. 
This  is  a  "reform  spirit"  that  does  things. 
Its  birth  and  early  growth  are  due  largely, 
says  Burton  J.  Hendricks  in  The  World's 
Work,  to  the  hearty  encouragement  and 
earnest  assistance  that  it  has  received 
from  Cleveland's  recent  executives.  Each 
in  his  own  characteristic  way  has  given  of 
his  best  to  the  city's  good.  The  former 
Mayor  Johnson,  or  "Mayor  Tom,"  as  he 
was  called,  was  the  victim  of  a  belligerent 
disposition.  Intensely  capable  tho  he  was 
in  office,  he  kept  Cleveland  in  a  constant 
state  of  warfare.  What  he  wanted  was 
good,  good  for  himself,  his  city,  and  its 
citizens,  and  he  knew  it  and  was  de- 
termined to  get  it.  Being  the  type  of 
(Continued  on  page  1507) 
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Model  43-S2550 

Tire  Equipment:  Goodrich  Cord 
Pneumatic  or  Motz  Cushion, 


PRICES 

With  Bevel 
Gear  Axle 

4-paucnger 
Itroiifiliam 
K<-.ir  Seat 

Drive    -   $2550 

5-panrngrr 
Brougham 
I  rout  Seat 
Drive    -    $2800 

With   Worm 
Gear  Axle 

( •'  iiil'Tnan's 
Rouket   $2500 

4-paswngrr 
Brougham 
Rear  Scat 
Drive    -    $2850 

5-paMrngcr 
Brougham 
Detroit  Duplex 

Drive    -    $3000 


How  Quality  is  Manufactured 
into  the  Detroit  Electric  Special 

—  $2550 


When  you  place  your  order 
for  the  Detroit  Electric  Special, 
you    buy   a  thoroughly  com- 
mon-sense electric.     Its  light- 
ness,   style,   econ- 
omy, safety  at  any  THE 
speed,  power,  and 
ability  to  climb  any 
hill   make   the     SOCIETY'S 
Detroit    Electric 
Special  the  most  sensible  and 
practical  electric  ever  built. 

Quality  in  the  Detroit  Elec- 
tric Special  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  manufactured 
car  produced  in  our  own  shops 
instead  of  being  put  together 
from  miscellaneous  parts  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market. 

We  build  our  own  motors, 
bodies,  batteries,  controllers,  rear 
axles, — we  make  our  own  special 
tools  and  jigs  —  to  insure  absolute 

Anderson    Electric    Car  Company,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Builders  of  the  Detroit  Electric 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Pleasure  Vehicles 


accuracy ;  and  we  do  all  this  in  the 
greatest  —  the  most  completely 
equipped — electric  car  factory  in 
the  world. 

For  the   sma 1 1 
manufacturer  such  a 
policy  would  be  ex- 
LECTR1C  travagant  if  not  im- 

TOWN  CAR  possible.  But  this 
policy  is  economical 
and  logical  with  the  manufacturer 
of  the  Detroit  Electric,  for  Detroit 
Electric  cars  lead  all  others  in  vol- 
ume of  sales.  In  fact,  every  third 
electric  built  and  sold  today  is  a 
Detroit  Electric. 

Thus,  we  can  afford  not  only  to  create 
more  real  inbuilt  quality  in  our  cars  than 
any  other  electric  possesses,  but  our 
large  output  also  makes  it  possible  to 
sell  the  Detroit  Electric  Special  at  from 
$300  to  $500  less  than  is  asked  for  other 
electric  cars. 

Catalog  and  information  about  the 
Detroit  Electric  Special  will  be  sent  you 
immediately  on  request. 


Two  Glasses  in  One  SIR 
For  Price  of  One    * 

—  high  and  low  power  — 
equally  good  for  day  and 
night  use — distant,  or  near 
view.  ALL  the  service  of 
several  glasses  in  ONE. 
Delighted  Army  Man 
says  of 

DHITEBINOCULflnS 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  them;  more  than  I  expected. 
All  the  boys  here  anxious  toownapair." — Geo.P.Slorm, 
U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Liscum,  Alaska. 

Price — $15.00 — includes   carrying  case  and  cord. 

Travelers,  Motorists.   Sportsmen,  Theatre-goers — 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i. 

McINTIRE,  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO. 

723  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


Pick  Out  Your  Typewriter 
and  Pocket  Your  Saving    «^ 


Typewriters   Rebuilt  in  our  own   Fac- 
tories, and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $25  to  $65 

Smith  Premiers  $23  to  $60 

Underwoods  $35  to  $60 

L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50 
We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 
AMERICAS  YYRirae  MACHIXE  CO.,  Inc..  345  Broadway,  If.Y. 


WHEELCHAIRSand  TRICYCLES 


Wheel  Chair  is  often  an  invalid' s  greatest 
comfort.    We  offer  over  75  styles  of  in- 
lid's  rolling  chairs  and  tricycles  with 
latest   improvements.     Ship   di- 
rect from  factory  to  vou  and  sell 
on  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL. 
Liberal  discounts  to  all  sending  for 
FREE  Catalog  now. 

GORDON  MFG.  CO. 
32S  Madison  Ave.        Toledo,  O. 
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II  f    1     riv^i-k  I  four  Cylinder  Water  tooled  Q£ 
ITS  iVCl  C  •  22  florae  Power -Motor    <T7) 
5  6  in.  Tread  -  96  in.  Wheelbaje -Shaft  Drive 
Full  Floating  Rear  Axle  -Annular  Ball  Bearings 
I-Beam  Forced  front  Axle -Streamline  Body 
Elliptic  jtffek  3  Speeds Torward  Sliding  GearTran5mis5ioi\iyfr^^l*|T\    f^  A  ^^% 
^^|ftmmw*  Board*  Wood  Wheel  j,  Complete  1    1U  I  IJJv   V/\K 


495 


P  r  i  ngs  1  Running  Boards,  Wood  Wheels,  Complete 


See  the  $975 
Partin-Palmer  "38" 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  ar- 
range  to  have-  your  nearest  Pai 
tin-Palmer  dealer1  give  you  an 
demonstration,  which  will 
prove  to  you  why  the  Partin- 
Palmer  "  >8"  has  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  motor  car  value  and 
vice   to    the  owner.     At  least  in- 


Partin-Palmer  "20" 


Gray  &  Davis  electric 

starter  when  desired 

at  small  extra  cost 


Includes  Gray  &  Davis  generator  system,  electric 
lighting,  electric  horn,  windshield,  top,  curtains  and  dust 
boot,  tire  carrier,  speedometer,  tools,  jack  and  repair  kit 


Look  at  these  quality  specifications— look  at  this 
new  and  different  style— then  look  at  the  price ! 


How  We   ^he    Partin-Palmer    six-passen- 
i.  i    .  ger,  38  h.p.,  115-inch  wheelbasc, 

did  it at  $975  was  just  as  big  a  sensa- 
tion when  we  put  it  on  the  market  one  year 
ago.  Today  it  has  a  world-wide  distribution, 
with  a  host  of  satisfied  dealers  and  owners. 

By  following  the  same  economical  manufac- 
turing methods,  we  now  herald  the  Partin- 
Palmer  "20"  at  $495 — a  motor  car  of  the  same 
Partin-Palmer  excellence — not  a  theory  but 
an  actual  ready-to-deliver-to-you  motor  car 
— made  by  successful,  experienced  motor 
car  builders — backed  by  men  of  unquestioned 
financial  responsibility. 

Demand      ^°  use   ta^mS   space    lure   to 

tell    you    what    an    enormous 

enormous   demand  awaits  this  Twentieth 

Century  revelation  in  motor  car  building — 

it  was  built  in  reply 


to  the  clamor  of  the 
masses  for  a  light-, 
weight,  si  ylish  car 
of  quality,  with  am- 
ple power.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and 
women  have  been 
waiting  for  jusl  such 
a  reliable,  high-grade 
<  ar  at  j  u  si  such  a 
price. 


V" 


Partin-Palmer  "38" 
Six-passenger,  115-inch  wheelbase — $975 


2000  dealers        Whether    you    want    a 
,    j         .    ii       car  for  vour  own  per- 

wanted  quickly  sonai  USC)  or  to  act  as 

agent,  you  can't  get  away  from  this  offer. 

To  the  user  the  Partin-Palmer  "20"  means 
the  quality  car  he  has  long  wanted  at  the 
price  he  is  willing  to  pay. 

To  the  agent  it  means  the  quick  seller,  big 
money  maker  he  has  long  hoped  for.  To 
demonstrate  this  wonderful  car  in  your 
community  guarantees  easy  sales  and  a  big 
volume  of  immediate  business. 

Write    While    you    are    hesitating — some 
i  one  else  may  get  your  territory. 

Wday  You  can't  afford  to  lei  this  slip 
through  your  fingers.  Wire,  phone  or  write 
TODAY  to  our  General  Sales  Manager, 
C.  C.  Darnall  —  by  return  mail  you 
will  receive  our  Exclusive  Territory 
Offer  and  Special  Introductory  Prop- 
osition   to    Dealers 

—HURRY. 

Evi  rv     prospective 

automobile   buyer — 

every     automobile 
dealer   everywlu  rt 

send  at  once  for  \  I  iUl 
Copy  ol    our   booklet, 

"THE  PROOF." 


Partin  Manufacturing  Co.,  29  sdl 


a'Saile  Street,   ChicagO,    U.  S.  A. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  paoe  L505) 

nuiii  he  was,  that  signified  turning  over 
pretty  thoroughly  any  time-honored  in- 
stitution thai  opposed  him  To  a  man 
of  "Mayor  Tom's"  caliber,  any  unneces- 
sary confessions  to  peace  savored  of  faint- 
heartedness and  weak-kneed  diplomacy. 
All  the  more  strange,  then,  is  the  contrast 
between  this  man  and  his  successor,  quiet 
little  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Eiendrick,  Cleveland  has  in  Mr.  Baker 
substituted  a  lamb  for  a  lion.  He  is  most 
assuredly  as  redoubtable  and  doughty  a 
fighter  for  civic  development  as  ever  was 
Mayor  Johnson,  but  his  weapon  is  the 
rapier  rather  than  the  bludgeon,  and  his 
methods  are  those  of  one  who  avoids  un- 
necessary carnage,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
much  gratuitous  sensational  advertising. 
Mr.  Hendrick  says,  in  describing  the  pres- 
ent mayor: 

He  is  a  small,  dark-haired,  brown-eyed, 
boyish  figure.  After  wheeling  around  in 
his  chair  to  greet  his  visitor,  Mr.  Baker 
throws  one  leg  under  his  body  and  sits  upon 
it.  This  leaves  the  other  swinging  free, 
and  it  barely  reaches  the  ground.  His  ap- 
pearance brings  to  mind  a  story  that  is  told 
of  his  undergraduate  days  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  On  one  of  the  appear- 
ances of  Booth  and  Barrett  in  Shakespear- 
ian parts,  Mr.  Baker,  with  other  students, 
appeared  at  the  theater  in  search  of  tem- 
porary employment  as  a  "super."  The 
stage-manager  stood  by  while  the  line  of 
candidates  passed  along  for  inspection.  As 
soon  as  this  autocrat  detected  Mr.  Baker, 
he  pushed  him  contemptuously  out  of  the 
procession.  "There  are  no  Cupids  in  this 
show!"  he  shouted,  as  the  disappointed 
gladiator  vanished  through  the  stage  door. 

Mr.  Baker's  appearance  is  still  quite 
Puck-like.  One  would  easily  take  him  for 
a  Latin  tutor  or  a  mincing  theolog.  His 
colorless  face  too  clearly  lacks  acquaintance 
with  out-of-doors;  its  indentations,  how- 
ever, disclose  that  Mr.  Baker  is  not  so 
young  as  he  at  first  seems — they  show 
that  he,  like  his  predecessor,  has  had  his 
moments  of  agitation  and  trial.  Indeed,  if 
one  ignores  the  slender  body  and  focuses 
upon  the  face  and  head,  a  different  and 
stronger  impression  is  obtained.  Here  the 
man  is  full-grown — there  is  nothing  juve- 
nile, nothing  callow.  Tho  the  rest  of  the 
tenement  may  be  undersized,  the  head  itself 
is  ample  in  its  proportions.  Mr.  Baker 
wears  a  small  shoe  but  a  large  hat.  A  six- 
footer's  top-piece  is  superimposed  upon  a 
boy's  body. 

This  impression  that  one  gains  from  a 
personal  meeting,  of  a  man  whose  life  is 
lived  mostly  within  four  walls,  and  whose 
activities  are  all  of  the  mental  variety,  is 
borne  out  by  a  glance  at  his  surroundings, 
the  furnishings  of  his  study,  the  books 
upon  the  book-shelves.  These  the  writer 
describes: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  Bernard  Shaw's  plays; 
here     the    last     number    of     The    Survey 


magazine;  Hie  place  is  littered  with  large 

treatises  on   the   initiative  and    referendum, 

proport  ion  a  I  representation,  workingman's 
compensation,  city-planning,  and  the  like. 

Outside,  liis  friends  and  associates  tell  the 
most  amazing  stories  of  I  he  man  w  horn  I  hey 

regard  as  a  prodigj  .  Greek  tragedh  b,  they 
say,  do  not  terrify  him,  even  in  the  original. 
His  coat  pockets  are  always  stuffed  Willi 
books  and  periodicals.  The  a\  erage  ( !le\  <■- 
lander  knows  his  Mayor asa  small,  huddled- 
up  figure  in  a  trolley-car  with  his  nose 
deeply  plunged  into  a  hook.  When  on  the 
way  to  a  polil  ical  convent  ion.  he  com nionly 
spends  the  time  on  the  train  with  a  copy  of 
some  magazine  like  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view or  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  A  few- 
years  ago,  at  one  of  the  most  exciting  Dem- 
ocratic State  conventions,  the  leaders 
found  their  favorite  champion,  surrounded 
by  a  howling  mob,  absorbed  in  a  volume  of 
Browning.  As  a  critical  situation  was  de- 
veloping, they  demanded  that  he  take  the 
floor.  Mr.  Baker  carefully  placed  his  mark 
in  the  book,  and  ascended  the  platform. 
In  a  few  moments  his  sharp,  clear  voice 
had  quieted  tho  whole  gathering;  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  almost  any  other  into  which 
Mr.  Baker  injects  his  remarkable  oratory, 
he  carried  his  point.  Amid  heavy  applause 
he  returned  to  his  seat,  pulled  out  his  book, 
and  continued  reading  at  the  point  where 
he  had  left  off. 

Mr.  Baker  comes  from  a  part  of  tho 
South  that  felt  keenly  the  disruption  and 
devastation  of  the  Civil  War,  from  the 
"twilight  territory."  His  native  town  is 
Martinsburg,  WTest  Virginia,  from  which 
his  father,  a  country  doctor,  went  out  to 
serve  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  can 
remember  that  the  men  he  knew  as  a  boy 
usually  wore  gray  trousers — because  they 
had  nothing  else  to  wear.  But,  tho  his 
youth  was  overshadowed  by  the  war,  his 
mind  was  never  allowed  to  be  embittered 
by  resentment  or  prejudice.  It  is  stated 
that  his  father's  frequent  remark  was: 
"This  war  was  a  great  mistake.  We 
Southerners  were  wrong;  the  North  was 
right.  We  were  fighting  in  a  bad  cause. 
I  am  glad  it  ended  as  it  did,  and  so  will 
you  be,  my  boy,  when  you  grow  up."  As 
he  grew  up  young  Baker  became  a  pas- 
sionate student  of  "mere  literature," 
applying  to  everything  his  own  peculiar 
methods  of  analysis.  When  he  returned 
to  Martinsburg  after  some  years'  study  of 
law  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  "queer  one,"  an  un- 
friendly recluse,  and  a  useless  sort  of 
individual.  "There's  'Doc'  Baker,"  the 
grocery-store  philosopher  is  reported  to 
have  said:   "he's  sent  his  son  to  college, 

and  see  what  a  d fool  he's  made  of 

him!"  But  philosophers  often  err,  even 
the  grocery-store  kind.  Young  Baker's 
progress  was  rapid.  His  removal  to 
Cleveland  and  his  consequent  allegiance 
to  that  city  came  about  almost  wholly  by 
chance.     We  read : 

One  day,  in  the  fall  of  1897,  while  on  , 
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When  Is  a  Picnic  No  "Picnic"?— Without  B.V.D. 

"^  ~W  YEAR  ^-  V.  D.  all  day  and  every  day,  in  town  or  out.  Stow  a  few  extra 
V/V/  su,ts  into  y°ur  bag  or  trunk  "for  good  measure."  They'll  "come  in 
V  V  mighty  handy"  for  a  change  between  sun-up  and  sun-down — after  a 
tramp — after  a  dance — after  brisk  play  at  the  nets  or  on  the  links.  When  you 
get  home  from  the  office  evenings  and  want  to  feel  refreshed  before  dinner,  cool 
off  with  a  "shower"  and  clean  B.  V.  D. 

For  your  own  welfare,  fix  the  B.  V.  D.  Red  Woven  Label  in  your  mind  and  make  the  sales- 
man shoixj  it  to  you.      That  positively  safeguards  you.      On  every  B.  V.  D.  garment  is  sewed 

This  Red  Woven  Label 
MADEfRDlR'THir 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat. Of. 
and  Foreign  Countries) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  soc.  75c, 
$1.00  and  $1.50  the  Garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A. 
4-30-07)  Ji.oo.  $1.50,  $2. 00,  $3.00 
and  J5.00  the  Suit. 


The 
B.  V. D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 


London  Selling  Agency:  66,  Aldermanbury.  E.C 


WWWii  0r    Y«ung    Men 
''ffl/'W///r'.  and  Marriage— 

By  Sir  Thomas  Olouston.  M.D.,  LL.D. 

■ftrrtafe  li  Hip  natural  aim  r.f  and  the  [deal  state  for  everybody. 
A  knowledge  of  tin  I     l.e  fiieed  > 

later  is  absolutely  cssonti  physical  health  and 

1  '  iral  mc«- 
natte  ..11  the  problems  of  sex.  parenthood .  etc.;  la  this  attractive 
an-!  raa  laiAVT'12mot  cloth.  146  pp.,  11.00  net. 

Av<  n$t  carriage  charges  Be  extra. 

Funk  A-  Wtgiiatii  Company*  S&4-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


on  the  il :.m of  Her  Own  llenfih  and  On  the 

Treat  men  t  of  Some  of    the  Complaints  Incidental 

to  Her  Sex.  By  Dr.  P.  H.  Chavasse,  F.R.(  V 
Covers  fl  wide  variety  of  subjects  that  nave  an  In- 
timate relationship  with  the  married  state.  Every 
woman,  old  or  young,  can  profit  by  the  wise 
counsel  and  advice  given  In  this  volume. 
Cloth  bound.  By  mail,  postpaid,  $1.00 

I- Hiik  A.  »ii(rnal)K  Company,  3i>4-<»0  Fourth  Ave.,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


U/krt   U/rnfo   "The  Doxology"-"  Nearer,    My  God,  to  Thee  "- 
TV  IIU     TT  TULC  ..  (jom(.p  i|()]y  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove  "-"A  Charge 


to  Keep  I  Have  "—  "Asleep  in  Jesus,  Blessed  Sleep" —  "  Awake,  My  Soul, 
Stretch  Every  Nerve  "  — "  Blest  Be  The  Tie  That  Binds  "  —  "  Rock 
of     Ages    Cleft    for    ""PL        I_I  _     which  in  childhood  we  learn 

Me"?  In  fact.manyof  *  *»e  rlyiTinS  and  cherish  .through  life; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we  listen  to  with  moist  eye  ;  which  at  the 
close  of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we  sung  at  the     \17        I  to  hear  them 

■  •re,  in  the  mountains  orat  the  fireside.      WC   L.OVC     sung    again 
and  again  and  never  tire  of  them.  Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords  an-  Inseparably 
bound  up  with  these  hymns,  so  that  in  death  they  arc  the  touchstones  for  sorrow- 
ing hearts  that  revere  our  memory.     No  book  could  afford  you  greater  spiritual  refreshment 
than  just  such  a  work  as  is  here  brought  to  your  notice    (let  it  and  read  it ;     Q        \X7     11   *) 
you'll  sing  these  hymns  with  new  meaning  in  them     the  hymns  you  love    ^O    VV  C1I   • 
I'.i-linp    Flaeent   nays:  "It    is  invaluable  in  promoting   hymn   services." 
KHl~  A  book  indispensable  to  a  full  appreciation  of  favorite  hymns. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


New  York 


ENGLISH 
HYMNS 

their  Author,  and 
Ili-K.ry,  by  Rev. 
Snmuel  W.  Duffletd, 
D.D  cites  in  iitplia. 
betical  order  the 
firnt  tines  <if  over 
1  ,&OOhymn.,  S'v- 
in|  a  brief  bioc 
r.iphy  of.Tilhornnd 

.  i  r  «  i.n.  l.ui'  H  in- 
tending 115  C'impo- 
■ition,  K*".  »  lnlh. 
6"5  pp.  $3.00. 


shipboard  returning  from  a  European  trip, 
he   became   interested    in    two   figures — a 

stiff-necked  and  much-bored  Englishman, 
and  a  \  iolent  Irishman,  evidently  engaged 
in  a  not  overf'riendly  debate.  He  drew 
ncar:  they  were  discussing  home  rule.  The 
Irishman  was  simply  pursuing  his  antago- 
nist, whose  chief  desire  seemed  to  be  to- 
escape. 

Mr.  Baker,  desiring  to  help  him,  pitched 
into  the  argument,  training  his  guns  upon 
the  Irishman.  The  Englishman  slunk 
away  and  the  new  combatant  had  an  en- 
ei  get  ic  time  of  it.  The  Irishman  was  Judge 
Martin  Foran,  a  big  lawyer  of  Cleveland. 
lie  evidently  gained  a  high  respect  for  his. 
nimble  friend's  mental  qualities,  for,  not 
long  after  returning  home,  he  sent  Mr. 
Baker  what  was  practically  a  command  to 
come  to  Cleveland  and  enter  law  practise 
as  his  partner.  It  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity and  Mr.  Baker  took  it.  His  intro- 
duction to  an  audience  in  Cleveland  came 
soon  afterward.  Judge  Foran  was  a  good 
speaker,  in  great  demand  at  political  meet- 
ings. Once,  when  he  had  an  engagement  of 
this  kind,  he  was  taken  ill  and  sent  his  new 
partner.  No  one  in  the  audience  had  ever 
heard  of  the  stripling.  "Pat"  McKinney, 
who  presided,  when  he  reached  Judge 
Foran's  number  on  the  list  of  speakers, 
looked  pityingly  at  Mr.  Baker. 

"Judge  Foran  is  sick  and  can  not  ap- 
pear," he  said.  "He  sent  his  boj-  to  speak 
for  him.  Come  on,  boy,  and  tell  'em  what 
you  know." 

Of  course  the  crowd  laughed  as  Mr. 
Baker  tript  forward.  But  he  had  not 
practised  the  Demosthenic  experiment  for 
nothing.  He  was  entirely  self-possest;  he 
had  spoken  only  a  few  clear-cut,  staccato 
words  when  the  laughter  changed  to  the 
raptest  attention;  and,  long  before  he  had 
finished,  the  crowd  was  just  as  well  pleased 
that  Judge  Foran  had  not  appeared.  From 
that  moment  the  "boy"  has  been  one  of 
the  most  vital  elements  in  the  life  of 
Cleveland. 

He  had,  a  little  later  on,  to  face  a  big 
problem  and  to  make  a  decision  that  would 
affect  his  whole  life  tremendously.  It  was 
the  choice  between  an  extremely  lucrative 
career  and  public  service.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  so  came  under  the  influence  of 
big  "Tom"  Johnson.  Under  this  leader 
of  the  newer  civic  spirit,  he  served  long 
and  faithfully.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
"teacher"  in  the  famous  school  Johnson 
established  in  which  voters  were  shown 
the  prevailing  inequalities  of  taxation. 
He  became  Johnson's  closest  adviser.  In 
the  wars  that  followed  with  the  street- 
railways  of  Cleveland  and  other  political 
enemies,  his  aid  was  invaluable.  After 
.Johnson's  death  there  was  hardly  any 
doubt  as  to  who  would  be  the  next  Mayor. 
He  was  elected  in  1911  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority in  the  history  of  the  city.  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  that  followed  within 
the  year,  Ohio  was  a  storm-center  of  the 
Democratic  side,  and  Mayor  Maker  was  in 
the  midst  of  it,  fighting  with  every  nerve 
on  the  side  of  his  old  friend,  Wood  row 
Wilson.     It  was  a  splendid  effort,  but,  Mr. 
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llendrick  avors,  may  be  regarded  only  as 
an  episode  in  Mr.  Bakor's  career,  for  he, 
then  as  now,  had  only  one  excuse  for  being 
in  politics.  That  ono  is  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land.   Mr.  llendrick  continues: 

He  is  a  city  man;  his  mission,  as  ho  con- 
ceives it,  is  to  improve  conditions  in  that 
political  entity  which  such  increasing  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  are  selecting  as 
their  homes — the  city.  He  has  invented 
and  done  his  best  to  popularize  a  new 
word — civitism.  "Civitism"  signifies  the 
same  thing  for  tho  town  that  the  word 
patriotism  does  for  the  nation.  It  is  love 
and  devotion  to  the  particular  city  in  which 
we  live. 

What,  then,  is  a  city  that  represents  the 
fruition  of  "civitism"?  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  a  community  that  rules  itself; 
a  kind  of  municipal  republic.  Matters 
that  affected  the  State  or  the  nation, 
Mayor  Baker  would  leave  to  these  agencies ; 
matters  that  affected  the  cities,  the  cities 
would  govern  themselves.  The  outlying 
districts,  for  example,  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  regulating  Cleveland's  morals  or 
its  street-railway  companies.  Cleveland 
should  have  the  right  to  tax  itself  for  its 
own  purposes  and  to  decide  the  way  in 
which  this  should  be  done.  Clevelanders 
are  especially  sensitive  on  this  point,  as 
they  have  suffered  almost  to  distraction 
from  the  interference  of  the  State.  This 
point  Mayor  Baker  has  already  won.  His 
new  "Home- Rule"  charter,  in  the  making 
of  which  he  was  most  influential,  makes  the 
city  self-governing,  with  a  minimum  of 
State  control. 

But  his  devotion  to  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion does  not  end  here,  for  Mr.  Baker 
believes  that  a  city,  if  it  is  to  show  to  the 
world  anything  approaching  a  spiritual 
beauty,  must  possess  a  physical  beauty  as 
well.  He  has  planned  a  great  civic  center 
that  will  be  a  model  to  all  the  country  of 
combined  beauty  and  utility.  It  includes 
a  beautiful  new  city  hall  and  a  $17,000,000 
union  railroad  stati  n.  Nor  is  he  satisfied 
to  rest  here.  He  knows  too  well  the  part 
that  healthful  pleasure  plays  in  good  citi- 
zenship.    Of  his  other  plans  we  read: 

Mayor  Baker  also  thinks  that  the  future 
American  city,  to  a  great  degree,  will  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  popular  amusements. 
Already  he  has  created  a  municipal  orches- 
tra, which  gives  symphonies  in  the  winter 
and  open-air  concerts  in  the  summer.  His 
personal  taste  in  this  controls,  as  in  every- 
thing. He  early  stopt  the  ragtime  which 
largely  filled  the  program  at  band  concerts; 
now  the  composers  who  receive  most  at- 
tention are  Wagner,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  with 
a  dash  of  Sullivan  and  Victor  Herbert.  He 
has  warred  upon  the  manifest  vulgarities 
of  the  moving-picture  shows  and  is  getting 
ready  to  assault  the  monstrosities  of  the 
bill-boards.  Already  he  has  started  sev- 
eral municipal  dance-halls,  where  working 
girls  and  boys,  at  three  cents  a  head,  can 
enjoy  a  wholesome  evening.  The  order 
maintained  at  these  places  has  found  ex- 
pression in  a  popular  joke:  "There  are 
only  a  few  places  in  Cleveland  where  you 
can  see  modesty  and  decent  dancing — and 
those  are  Mayor  Baker's  three-cent  dance- 
halls." 


70%  More  for  Your  Money  $™k"°£ 


ts  is  now 
put  up  also  in  a 
25-cent  size,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  10-cent  size.  By  saving 
in  packing  it  offers  you  10  per  cent  more  for  your  money.  See  how 
long  it  lasts. 
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If  You  Would  Know  Its  Vim- 
Producing  Power 

Quaker  Oats  is  the  utmost         In  Quaker  Oats   you    get 

in  energy   food.     It   should  the  flavor  found  only  in  rich, 

multiply  vim,  create  bubhling  plump  grains.     It  is  made  to 

vitality,   make  one  ''feel  his  tempt     children    to    eat    an 

oats-  abundance.       They    will    if 

But  a  little  dish,  once  daily,  you  put  it  before  them. 

In  Quaker  we  use  but  the 
cream  of  the  oats.     We  get 
but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 
The    result   is    a    delicacy- 
large,   luscious  flakes  with  a 


doesn't  go  far  enough.  Ac- 
tive, growing  children  need 
three  times  that  much. 

Serve  Quaker  in  big  dishes. 
Make  it  the  morning  meal. 


Then  you  will  know  the  full-     fascinating  taste  and  aroma 
ness  of  its     ^^  — 

ak 


vi  m-pro- 
d  u  ci  n  g 
power. 

And  mil- 
lions  of 
grown-ups 
need  a 
month  of 
such  break- 
fasts  —  to 
put  them 
at  their 
best.  No- 
b  o  d  y 
doubts  the 
energy 
that's  there, 
but  few 
folks  get 
enough. 


The  Luscious  Energy  Food 


You 
always  get 
this  when 
you  order 
Ouaker, 
and  it  costs 
you  no  ex- 
tra price. 

Serve  Quaker 
Oats  in  large 
dishes.  Small 
servings  are 
not  sufficient 
to  show  in  full 
its  vim-pro- 
ducing power. 

10c  and 
25c  per 
package 

Except  in  Far 
West  and 
South 


The  Quaker  Qats  (bmpany 


(593) 
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'Standish' 


RROW 

COLLARS 

THE  new  ARROW  Satin 
Laundry  Finish  dupli- 
cates the  appearance 
of  the  much  sought  hand- 
laundered  fabric  heretofore  to 
be  found  in  the  highest  cost 
Collars  exclusively.     2  for  25c 

CLUETT,    PEABODY    &  CO.,    Inc. 
Makers  o/ARROW    SHI  RT  S.  Trot,  N.  Y. 


10  Minutes  a  Day 

devoted  to  the  practical  instructions  and  dia- 
grams in  Prof.  Dalton's  new  book, "Swimming 

Scientifically    Taught,"    and    you    can    easily 


EARN  HOW  TO  SWIM 


Prof.  Dalton's  book  is  written  for  the 
•rt  as  well  as  the  novice.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  swimming,  he  analyzes. with  text 
and  pictures,  the  various  strokes  used  by  profes- 
sionals, and  (  arefully  (  onsiders  the  value  of  each 
as  to  speed,  enduram  e, 

12mo,   cloth-bound.    Illustrated.      Price   $1.25  net ;   by 
mall  $1  35.    All  Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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What  Effect  has 
Religion  Upon- 
Temperament? 


A   most    interesting   and    instructive 

of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the 
new  hook 

Religion  and  Temperament 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  STEVENSON,  B.A. 
How  f.ir  Is  religion  only  a  mattei    of  temper- 
ament .'    1  he  author  ha   made  a  i  areful  and  scien- 

■  titic  study  of  the  various  temperaments  with  which  ■ 

■  mankind  can  be  grouped  — the  Sanguine,  the  ' 
Choleric,  the  Practical  and  shows  in  a  striking  " 
manner,  giving  historii  .il  examples,  the  efl 

l  tempei  amenta  dealt  with. 
Largt  /2i>i,i.  Cloth,  ti-?5  «<•/. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Here's  an  efficient  and 

durable  Typewriter 


for$ 
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The  Bennett  SIS  Typewriter 
couldn't  be  better  built.  Made 
in  same  factory,  bysame  men  who 
build  Elliott-Fisher  Billing  Machines,  selling 
from  $175  to  SlUOn.  Wonderfully  durable, 
because  of  its  simplified  construction. 
Other  typewriters  have  1700  to  3700  parts.  The  Bennett 
only  250.  Hence  its  Sis  price.  Thoroughly  practical  and 
proven      Over  85,000  in  <i;iily  use  pjvint.'  utmost  satisfaction 

Weighs  but  4'_,  lbs.,  and  easily  carried  in  grip 
or  overcoat  pocket.  Ideal  for  traveling  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  home  use.      All  Important  im- 

re nls.       Does  r I,  Beat  work        SEND  FOR  ^+- 

CATALOG,  mel  our    "money-back-unless-  ^^r 
satisfied-guaranty."  ^^^Good 

CHAS.  I>.  BENNETT  CO.  ^^T     Apents 

410CedarSt..  Harrisburg,  Pa.   ^^T       ,„5    . 


Makes  Motor 
Damage  Impossible 


The  Moto meter  does  more  than  indi- 
cate radiator  temperature.       It  tells  you 

— when  to  fill  t  lie  redtatoi 
■  motorneedsoi] 
w  ben  t  he  fan  bell  breaks 
— when  i  here  In  heat  i  on 

Best)  o  n     ;i  n  y  w  li  c  re 

t  hrougbout  t  he  caj  . 


^0I0|VJETER 

Con  pi  e  t  el  v    eliminit.', 

ovei  lie.it  ini:.  Saves  8o' , 
ol  yiiui  repaii  <  1 1  t  Reg- 
nl.il  equipment  on  M- 
Pilot  and  Henderaon  "Six." 
Twofnodela.Sioandfs.  Sold 
by  dealers  on  30 days  trial. 

Write  for  Booklet  "I.." 

THE  MOTOMETER  CO. 

1790  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (11  \ 

r\t\\civr  aprnrv  proposition. 


DEALERS 


CHUNG    KING    KWONG    SKIPS 
A    MEAL 

'CIIK  Honorable  Chung  King  Kwong 
*■  Left  China  and  abandoned  his  duties 
there  as  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Provincial  Secretary  of  the  Province  of 
Kwangtung,  all  because  the  Honorable 
Lung  Tsai  Kwong,  Governor  of  the 
Province,  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
Honorable  Lung  Tsai  Kwong  is  the  most 
original  host  in  the  world.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Honorable  Chung  will  remain  in 
New  York  City  until  he  has  official  notice 
from  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
that  his  would-be  host  has  forgiven  him 
for  declining  the  dinner  invitation.  In 
China  political  enemies  are  often  very 
annoying.  Why  be  annoyed?  The 
Chinese  is  exceedingly  rational  and  rea- 
sonable and  decides  to  do  away  with  the 
annoyance.  As  a  preliminary  he  invites 
it  to  dinner.  The  dinner  is  a  gorgeous 
one,  especially  when  the  host  is  such  an 
epicure  as  the  Honorable  Governor  of 
Kwangtung;  everything  is  done  to  add  to 
the  diner's  enjoyment.  All  this  for  an 
enemy,  remember.  A  strange  way  of 
doing  things,  surely,  and  yet  not  more 
strange  than  our  custom  of  allowing  a 
prisoner  under  death  sentence  to  order 
what  he  likes  the  day  before  his  execution. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  do  not  make 
our  victims  so  comfortable  or  content,  for 
ours  have  always  the  knowledge  of  im- 
pending doom  to  spoil  their  appetites. 
But  let  the  Honorable  Chung  tell  of  his 
escape  for  himself,  as  he  narrated  it  to  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"I  am  here  because  the  Hon.  Lung 
Tsai  Kwong,  the  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kwangtung,  invited  me  to  at- 
tend a  sumptuous  banquet  held  in  my 
honor  on  September  17  last." 

"Was  the  banquet  good'.'"  the  writer 
asked. 

Dean  Chung  smiled  broadly  and  an- 
swered: 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  was  excellent, 
for  the  Hon.  Lung  is  an  epicure.  He 
is  a  Chinese  Lucullus,  with  a  strong 
admixture  of  Borgia  temperament  in 
his  make-up.  But  1  may  be  doing  wrong 
to  the  memory  of  tht1  Borgias.      For  they 

did  things  with  a  finesse  thai  the  Hon. 
Lung  is  a  stranger  to. 

"Do  not  think  I  am  ungrateful.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  the  in- 
vitation to  be  the  truest  of  the  Hon- 
orable bum;.  Hut  when  1  received  the 
imitation  I  remembered  a  banquet  lie 
tendered  in  honor  of  my  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Chang  King  Wa,  the  honest  Com- 
missioner of    Police   of   Canton,   ami    my 

ui  lur  good  friend,  Colonel  Chan  Chung 
Tan,  on  September  15,  two  days  before 
the  date  set  for  my  banquet." 

Still  it  was  not  plain  why  one  should 
decline  an  invitation  to  a  banquet  worthy 
of  Lucullus  in  the  radiant  residence  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Kwang- 
tung, with  a  menu  composed  of  birds'-nest 
soup,  sharks'  tins,  and  black  bass  cooked 
with  herbs  and  fruits,  and  known  as  sweet 
and  sour  bass;  roast  duck  with  pineapple 
and  lyohee  nuts,  cold  sliced  chicken  with 
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mustard,  and  other  viands  merely  to  men- 
tion which  makes  tho  mouth  water,  to 
say  nothing  of  tea  (it  for  all  the  gods  !<> 
drink. 

"You  are  curious  to  know  why  I  didn't 
attend  the  banquet?"  asked  Dean  Cluing. 
"I  will  not  keep  you  anxious  any  longer. 
It  was  bocause — but  first  let  me  tell  you 
this:  My  friend,  the  Honorable  and  Honest 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  Canton  is  dead. 
So  is  the  Honorable  and  Valiant  Colonel 
Chan  Chung  Tan.  And  the  Honorable 
Lung  Tsai  Kwong  killed  them." 

"Was  their  food  poisoned?"  asked 
Dean  Chung's  interviewer,  recalling  the 
reference  to  tho  Borgias. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Dean  Chung.  "Their 
food  was  excellent;  that  is,  the  food  served 
them  by  the  faithful  servitors  of  the 
Honorable  Lung.  But  after  they  had 
eaten  their  last  grain  of  rice  and  sipped 
their  last  drop  of  tea,  the  Honorable  Lung 
■lsked  them  if  they  enjoyed  their  meal. 
They  replied  they  did;  that  they  had  never 
partaken  of  anything  more  delicious." 

And,  reader,  what  do  you  suppose  the 
Honorable  Lung  Tsai  Kwong  said  on 
hearing  this?     It  was  this: 

'  I  am  glad  you  say  that,  for  you  have 
eaten  your  last  meal  on  earth.  You  will 
be  with  your  ancestors  in  two  minutes.' ' 

And  then — but  let  Dean  Chung  tell 
what  happened  after  that. 

"When  they  finished  eating  and  drink- 
ing the  Honorable  Lung  Tsai  Kwong 
invited  them  out  into  the  back  yard  of  his 
yamen,  or  official  residence,  and,  calling 
upon  a  squad  of  soldiers  who  were  attend- 
ing him,  lined  up  my  two  friends  against 
the  wall  of  his  home  and  shot  them." 

There  was  no  need  of  Dean  Chung 
explaining  further,  but  he  did,  and  in 
this  wise: 

"So  now  you  understand  why  I  did  not 
want  to  be  his  guest.  He  would  have  shot 
me,  too.     He  is  very  old-fashioned." 

"A  rather  original  host?" 

"The  most  original  host  in  the  world," 
corrected  Dean  Chung. 

"Why  did  Governor  Lung  shoot  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  and  the  Colonel?" 

"Because  his  Excellency  Yuan  Shi  Kai, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  or- 
dered them  shot." 

"Why?" 

"Because  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Canton  wrote  to  Yuan  Shi  Kai  that 
they  were  rebels,  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
But  they  were  not.  Nor  am  I.  They 
were,  as  I  am,  friends  of  the  Republic. 
But  we  were  not  members  of  Yuan  Shi 
Kai's  party.  We  were  members  of  Sun 
Yat-Sen's  party  of  the  constructive  wing, 
for  you  must  recognize  that  there  are  two 
branches  of  Sun  Yat-Sen's  party.  The 
other  is  what  you  might  call  the  destructive 
wing." 

"But  the  Commissioner  of  Police," 
put  in  the  writer,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  charges  often  made  against  heads  of 
police  departments — "was  his  adminis- 
tration good?" 

"Excellent,  as  he  was  honest.  He 
wiped  out  gambling  that  brought  in 
$13,000,000  Mexican  annually.  Three 
million  dollars  of  this  was  derived  from 
fan-tan  alone,  and  he  had  not  been  in 
office  a  month  before  the  last  fan-tan 
joint  was  closed.'  Then  he  wiped  out 
the  Chang  Liu  district,  and  drove  all 
the  women  in  it  out  of  the  city.     There 


Athletic  Union  Suit 


Licensed  Under  the 

Klosed-Krotch 

Patents 


-IVflY 


Look  for 
this  label 


THE  union  suit  that  laughs  at  strains.  A  shapely,  sturdy 
garment.  The  crotch  is  permanently  closed  as  in  a  well- 
fitting  pair  of  drawers  and  depends  on  no  button  to  keep  it 
closed.  Most  sensible,  comfortable  and  convenient.  No  edges 
or  buttons  between  the  legs.  Can't  gap  or  bunch  up. 
Always  orderly  and  smooth.  Separate  openings  front  and  rear. 
%&tofi£&n&  Athletic  Union  Suit  is  the  only  garment  of  its  kind 
licensed  under  the  Klosed-Krotch  patents.  $  1 .00  and  up  for 
men;    50c  and  up  for  boys.     All   suitable   woven  fabrics. 

Other  furnishings  bearing  the  tyj£6$4?i{$r<& 
mark  of  qualityinclude  Shirts,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Suspenders,  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 


9^c£0O^t^fVb  Union  Suit 

Licensed  Under  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

The  perfected  open-mesh  union  suit — 
the  only  one  with  the  patented  closed 
crotch  as  above.  Airy,  well  fitting, 
elastic.  Long  sleeves,  half  sleeves, 
sleeveless;  ankle,  three-quarter  or 
knee  lengths.  $1  and  up  for  men; 
50c  for  boys. 


ri/ss,     ^~^7C    .    Combinette 

Mgjvnt&rcti       shirt 

Licensed  Under  Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

A  sensible,  convenient  combination 
for  the  man  on  the  links  or  the  tennis 
court.  Has  same  patented  closed 
crotch  as  described  above.  $1.50 
and  up  in  a  variety  of  patterns  and 
outdoor  fabrics. 


At  your  furnisher's 

or  he  can  get  them 

for  you. 


Chi 
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A  $10.  repair  bill  on  70  acres  of  roof, 
over  a  1 6  year  period     ^^^x,, 


THE  Bush   Terminal     Buildings     in 
Brooklyn.     N.    Y.,    extend   a   mile 
along  the  -hore. 

The  net  roof  area  of  these  buildings  is 
3,100,000  square  feet — or  more  than  70 
icr»  a 

Everj  inch  of  this  i^  rooted  with  Barrett 
materials — and.   since    1  S < » 7  .    when    the 

first  roof  was  covered,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance has  been  less  than  $10.00. 

The  Bush  Terminal  people  write  us: 

\v.  iw  tins  kind  of  rooting  because  onr  experience 
has  shown   it    to  be  tin'  best  and  cheapest.     Our 
anal>  mv  of  fir-t  cost  of  application  and  cost  of  main 
tenance  entitles  iu  to  speak  with  some  mcasui 
authority." 


pitch,  tarred  felt,  and  gravel  or  slag, 
when  properly  laid,  make  the  best  and 
most  economical  roof. 

Architects,  engineers  and  contractors 
know  that,  if  The  Barrett  Specification 
is  followed  absolutely,  the  resulting 
roof  will  last  longer  and  cost  less  than 
any  other  kind. 


Special  Note — Wo  advise  incorporating:  in  plans 
I  ho  full  wording  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

[fany  abbreviated  form  is  desired,  however,  the 
following  is  suggested: 

ROOFING— Shall  be  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof, 
laid  as  directed  in  printed  Specification, revised 
August  15, 1911.  using  the  materials  specified  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 


The  idea  behind  The  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion is  an  old  one,  established  by  years 
of   experience— namely,    that    coal     tar 

Booklets  on  request,  including  a  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification. 
BARRETT    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

New  York.  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Seattle  Birmingham 

The  Pateusos  Mfg.  Co  .  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John.  N.B.    Halifax,  \.s.  Sydney,  N.S. 
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'  "Not  Today--My  Ice  is 
Lasting  Longer  Now 

We  find  our  ice  lasts  longer  in  our  "White-Frost"  Refriger- 
ator. We  find  the  perfect  air  circulation  to  provision  chamber  and 
return  keep  our  provisions  colder  on  less  ice  consumption.  We  have 
saved  the  price  of  our  "White-Frost"  in  the  price  of  ice.    We  find  the 

wonderful  '  White-Frost"  a  most  sanitary,  convenient  and  beautiful  Refrigerator. 
Wa  <-»n  remove  and  clean  the  interior  parts  of  our  "White-Frost"  Refrigerator  in 
one  minute.    Try  the  wonderful  "Whlfe-Proet"  Refrigerator  in  your  home  30  days 

trr-t*  Note  fta  beautiful  finiwh—  whit*?  •nanMl  inai'lf  anil  out,  convenient  revolving  ahclvoB  — 
mrtal  or.  •truction.  Roller  bearing.  cantor*.  Trv  it  for  MM  oi-onnmy  und  if  you  are  Dot  satis- 
fied after  the  30  days  free-  trial,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

r^Qy  P^vmpnfc  Never  mind  the  money.  Our 
JjCiary  *  tljrllldlia  rock  bottom,  wholesale  price  and 
easy  payment  terms  are  so  very  liberal  that  you  never  think  of  the 

This  one 


money.     You  buy  direct   from   the   factory,     This 
,m*-  po»ltlon  a*  if  you  werr  a  dealer.    You  eot  :jo  dayrt  free  trial 


lacM  you  in  the  very 


PlaCC 


charffca  to  your  nearest  mi  I  road  atation.    Writo  for  particular*  of  our  direct  free  trial  ofjor  and  easy  payment  plan 


»re  you  decide   to   keep   the   refrigerator.     We  pay, all 
id  e 


Em*-  p' 
•-•i«rht 

"Write    Today"   Get  a  C°PY  °f  our  frce  book,  describing  fully  all  the  ben- 

^— — ^^— ^^^^—  efits  and  advantages  of  the  "White-Frost"  Refrigerator.  It  shows 
all  the  dffferenl  da  Vna.  It  gives  you  our  bed  rock  bottom  factory  price,  eaBy  payment  nlnn,  our  unparal- 
Ulad  (tm  triaJ  offer  and  25-year  guaraatN  which  goct\  with  every  sale.  Get  full  particulars  of  this  amaz- 
ing offer.     Writ'-  now. 

METAL  STAMPING  CO. 
Department  B-52  Jackson,  Michigan 


"A  WHITE  FROST 
AT  FIRST  COST:' 


•Tune  *0,  1914 

was    8750.000    in    revenue    derived    from 

this  alone." 

"You  say  revenue;  *  1  i « i  it  go  to  the 
Government,  this  $13,000,000  or  814.- 
000,000  annually?" 

"It  was  supposed  to."  said  Dean  Chung 
with  a  smile,  "but  most  of  it  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  grafters.  Hut  Commission- 
er Chan  stop!  all  that.  Hut  since  his 
death,  however,  gambling  has  been  re- 
sumed." 

And  the  Chang  Liu  district?" 

"They  tried  to  gel  thai  hack,  but, 
fortunately,  the  people  of  Canton  • 
u)i  and  with  one  voice  said  that  evil 
must  not  he  tolerated.  And  1  hope  it 
won't.  And  the  gay  parties  on  the 
flower  hoats  on  the  Canton  River  the 
Honorable  Chan  ended,  and  thus  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  people 
who  made  up  these  parties  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  friend-." 

"Is  this  shooting  of  prominent  men 
without   a   trial  common  in  China  now?" 

"Well,  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
May,  nine  editors  were  shot.  They 
were  the  editors  of  two  reform  papers, 
the  Sun-Wa,  which  means  the  New 
China,  and  the  Ling  Tung,  which  mean- 
East  of  the  Mountain  Range.  The  paper- 
were  published  in  the  Chiu  Chau,  in  the 
Province  of  Kwangtung.  There  was  an 
uprising  in  Chin  Chau.  The  rebels  sent 
in  an  article  to  each  of  the  papers  telling 
of  their  grievances.  At  once  the  entire 
staffs  of  the  two  newspapers  were  arrested. 
Eight  of  the  seven  men  arrested  were 
reporters.  The  reporters  were  let  go.  Hut 
the  editors  were  shot." 

And  from  the  rest  of  Dean  Chung's 
story  it  appears  that  the  shooting  of 
editors  is  a  pastime  much  in  favor  just 
now  in  the  Chinese  Republic. 

One  might  suppose,  being  used  only  to 
our  crude  occidental  ways,  that  Dean 
Chung  would  be  rather  resentful  toward 
China's  President,  in  view  of  the  affair  of 
the  banquet;  but  no.  He  realizes  that  it  is 
just  a  little  mistake  on  the  part  of  tin- 
President.  When  you  live  where  execu- 
tion naturally  follows  suspicion  and  ex- 
planation comes  last,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  a  successful  escape  from  "justice" 
makes  you  charitable  toward  all,  and 
too  grateful  for  your  good  luck  to  be  of- 
fended at  the  bad  manners  of  your  political 
opponents.  Dean  Chung  believes  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shi  Kai  to  be  fair  and  just 
when  once  all  the  facts  are  in  his  possession. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  would  much 
prefer  seeing  Dr.  Sun  rat-Sen  President 
of  the  Republic.  Dr.  Sun  fat-Sen  is  his 
good  friend,  as  he  says: 

"My  lirst  meeting  with  luni  was  three 
years  ago.  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  at 
work  in  my  little  room  there  when  a  man 
entered,  and  without  introduction  of  an> 
kind  said : 

'"I  am  Sun  Mun.  You  should  not  he 
raising  monej  in  America  for  educa- 
tion when  it   is  needed  for  revolution.' 

"1  knew  who  Sun  Mun  was.  It  was 
thus  thai  Sun  Fat-Sen  was  known  in  hi> 

home  city,  and   I  replied: 

"Each  man  must  work  for  the  sal- 
Nation    of    China    in    his    own    way.      My 
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way  of  preparing  China  tor  the  changes 
that  must  necessarily  come  is  by  giving 
tho  youth  of  China  a  sound  education." 

And  later,  when  Sun  Yat-Sen  became 
President  of  China,  he  recognized  the 
genius  of  Doan  Chung,  and  made  him 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kwanglung,  with  full  control  of 
the   education    of    twenty-live    millions. 

While  Commissioner,  Chung  caused  a 
restricted  compulsory -education  law  to 
be  enacted  and  set,  a  standard  for  all 
public  officials  by  having  as  his  office 
one  long  room,  with  the  head  of  the 
department  at  one  end  in  plain  view  of 
his  assistants  and  the  clerical  force. 
Thus  no  secret  visitors  or  secret  deals 
could  he  made — at  least  in  the  office. 

Ho  also  established  the  first  educa- 
tional museum  in  China.  But  perhaps 
his  greatest  achievement  as  an  educa- 
tor was  tho  building  up  of  a  system  of 
elementary  public  schools. 

Here  in  America  he  will  remain  until 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  becomes  convinced  that 
Dean  Chung,  whom  he  deposed  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  is  really  a  man  of 
peace,  and  provides  that  he  shall  find  a 
peaceful  and  safe  abode  in  the  former 
Flowery  Kingdom. 


A    POLAR    MYSTERY 

M  EARLY  twenty  years  ago  three  men 
-^  ^  set  out  in  a  balloon  on  a  voyage 
that  was  to  take  them  over  the  top  of  the 
world  and  down  the  other  side.  Men  saw 
them  start,  saw  them  soar  high  in  the  air 
and  disappear  off  into  the  north,  and.  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  man  ever  saw  them 
again.  What  happened  to  these  ex- 
plorers no  one  for  years  has  known,  for 
the  arctic  hides  its  secrets  well.  Their 
fate  has  remained  a  mystery  in  spite  of 
occasional  rumors  of  the  finding  of  their 
balloon.  The  other  day  attention  was 
again  called  to  Andree  by  the  report  that 
shreds  and  fragments  of  a  large  balloon 
were  discovered  in  a  forest  of  eastern 
Siberia.  Even  now  the  north  mocks  those 
who  would  know  more.  Those  bits  of 
silk  and  hempen  rope  may  mark  the  end  of 
Anchve's  polar  explorations,  but  even  so 
they  tell  us  little.  How  that  end  came, 
after  what  perils  and  privations  had  been 
endured,  whether  or  not  the  goal  of  the 
explorers  had  been  attained — we  will 
doubtless  never  know.  To  such  a  trip  as 
Andree  and  his  companions  planned  there 
must  be  inevitably  one  of  two  endings, 
either  success  and  eternal  fame  or  anni- 
hilation and  obliteration.  They  must  have 
known  before  they  started  how  greatly  the 
chances  for  failure  overbalanced  those  for 
success;  and  yet  they  started  forth, 
facing  that  unknown,  immeasurable  fate 
that  is  always  more  terrifying  than 
the  known.  Commenting  in  this  vein, 
the  Savannah  News  says  of  the  Andree 
expedition: 

Men    who    live    humdrum    lives    with 
never  a  desire  for  adventures  can  hardly 
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EUROPE 
100  People 

'20  Houses 

1  Telephone 


Results  Compared  with  Theories 


Here  we  have: 

Ten  telephones  for  each 
hundred  persons. 

Nearly  one  rural  telephone 
to  every  two  farms. 

Reasonable  rates  fitted  to 
the  various  needs  of  the  whole 
people. 

Telephone  exchanges  open 
continuously  day  and  night. 

Policy — prompt  service. 


There  they  have: 

One  telephone  for  each 
hundred  persons. 

Practically  no  telephones 
on  the  farms. 

Unreasonable  rates  arbitra- 
rily made  without  regard  to 
various  needs  of  the  whole 
people. 

Telephone  exchanges 
closed  during  lunch  hour, 
nights  and  Sundays. 

Policy  —  when  your  turn 
comes. 


America's  Telephones  Lead  the  World 
With  the  Best  Service  at  the  Lowest  Cost. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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saves  repairs  and  rebuilding.    Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  mixed 
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gives  satisfaction  and  low  average  cost.    Use  it  white  or  tint  to  suit. 
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For  the  "Bones"  of  a  Building- 

the  load  carrying  members  —  the  framing  timbers,  sills,  studding,  rafters, 
braces,  of  a  house— or  the  columns,  beams,  and  floors  of  a  big  mill-construction 
factory — there  is  a  special  value  in 

"AMERICA'S 
TIME  E  R 
GIANT' 

In  the  first  place  DOUGLAS  FIR  is  the  strongest,  stiffest  structural  lumber  in 

the  American  market.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  about  25  per  cent  lighter  in  weight  than  any 
Bt  uctural  lumber  which  even  approaches  it  in  strength.  This  combination  of  great  strength 
with  light  weight  gives  it  a  commanding  position  as  a  building  lumber. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  DOUGLAS  FIR  is  so  largely  specified  by  architects  in 
foreign  countries,  where  this  lumber  is  in  steady  demand  and  its  qualities  appreciated. 
This  also  explains  the  general  preference  for  DOUGLAS  FIR  among  the  great  American 
railway  companies,  for  all  uses  where  great  strength,  light  weight  and  extreme  durability 
are  requisite.    These  advantages  mean  economy  in  all  kinds  of  construction. 
I  >>r  flooring,   the  more  severe  the  wear  the  more  certain  is  the  economy  and  value  of 
DOUGLAS   FIR.  cut  "Vertical  Grain."    In  the  construction  of  factories,  schools,  stores, 
theatres  and  churches  this  is  worthy  of  special  and  particular  consideration. 
For  porch  floors  DOUGLAS  FIR  is  universally  recognized,  by  those  who  know,  as  the  top- 
notch  of  superior  value. 

When  in  addition  to  these  facts  you  consider  that  DOUGLAS  FIR  is  pronounced  by  archi- 
tects who  know  it  and  use  it.  as  one  (  f  the  most  beautiful  woods  for  interior  finish,  you  will 
begin  to  realize  that  DOUGLAS  FIR  has  very  definite  advantages,  which  fully  justify  its 
reputation  as  the  "Greatest  All-Utility  Lumber." 

You  will  find  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  our  booklet  and  if  there  is  any  special  informa- 
tion you  desire  tell  us  what  you  want  to  know  and  you  will  be  fully  and  freely  advised. 

Your  Lumber  Dealer  Should  Havt  DOUGLAS  FIR  in  Stock  and  Be  Able  to  Show  Yon  Its  Quality 

WEST  COAST  LUMBER  MFRS.  ASSN.,  706  Tacoma  Building,  TACOMA,  WASH. 


"THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE 

rVfllVfl  ON  THE  BODY-"  A  most  interesting 
IVX*  l^r  X*  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed  topic, 
by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University  of 
Heme,  so  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
'  ompany,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


RANGER 
BICYCLES 


Ride  a  Ranger 


set  the  standard  for  excellence  in  bi- 
cycles.   They  are  the  product  oi  the  best 
thought  of  England  and  America  and  are 
made  by  experts,  from  best  materials  and 
equipment  obtainable   here  and  abroad. 
and  know 
you    have 
the  best.      Don't  experiment  when 
you  can  be  sure.      Iiuy  a  machine 
you  can  prove  before  accepting. 

Delivered  ,*?„  FREE 

on  approval  and  30  days'  trial. 
Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  If  after 
trying  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

It's  Easy  to  Own 

■  k anger  Bicycle.  We  will  ex- 
plain  how  In  our  special  offers 
when  we  send  our  big  free  catalog. 

Low  Factory   Prices 

direct  to  you.    No  one  else  can  ofTer 

b  values  and  such  terms. 

Low0ff  priced  models— reliable 

rviceable  macMnes  —  to  suit 

any  purpose  or  any  pocketbook. 

Write  today  SJ^b'SS 

£  *  showing  Ihr  most  complete 
line  ol  bicyclef  lor  m^n  and  women,  lx>vs  and  tfrls,  at  prices 
oerer  hcfurc  <'<|uulle<l  for  likr  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia 
ol  Mcyclej  and  everything  pertaining  to  them.  Also  contains 
much  useful  intormattoii.  ICn  frc<».  Roy\,  you  can  make 
money  taking  orders  Irom  It.  Tires  oi  all  kinds,  coaster  wheels, 
Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  lor  all  bicy- 
cles at  hail  ■  Auto  and  motorcycle  accessories  at 
reduced  prices  (ask  lor  "Auto  Supply  Catalog"). 
Donol  buy  abicycie,  tires  or  sundries  without  first  learn- 
ing w hut  wo  can  offer  you.    WrlUjiiow. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dcpt.  F  172,  Chicago,  HL 
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ON   A   HUSBAND 

BY   HER   CHARM    OF    MANNER 

Read  "The  Emnncipation  of  Miss  Susanna"  by  ttargarel 
Hannis.    Small  12mo.    Cloth,  4o  cent-*. 
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It  is  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox  which  makes  it  more  valuable   I 
to  you  than  any  other  dentifrice.     It  is   \ 
the  Oxygen  which,  by  perfectly  clean- 
sing the  teeth  and  sterilizing  the  entire 
mouth,  conduces  so  greatly  to  better 
general  health.     It  is  the  Oxygen  which 
by  neutralizing  destructive  acids  and 
dissolving  mischievous  deposits,  wliit- 
1  ens    the    teeth    so   wonderfully    and 
\  wards  off  decay. 

All  Druggists,  25  cents 
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appreciate  the  spirit  that  animates  the 
explorer  and  sends  him  to  face  cheerfully 
unknow u  terrors,  privations,  and  hardships, 
and  even  oauses  him  to  risk  his  life.  An- 
nouncement   that    the    balloon    in    which 

Andres  sailed  has  been  found  serves  to  call 
attention  anew  to  the  considerable  body  of 
men  who  in  recent  years  have  risked  every- 
thing merely  to  reach  unattained  sections 
of  the  earth.  Peary  in  the  arctic,  Shackle- 
ton,  Amundsen,  and  Scott  iii  the  antarctic, 
and  more  recently  Roosevelt  in  Brazil, 
have  Bel  records  that  will  be  remembered 
long  after  every  corner  of  the  earth  is  ac- 
curately mapped. 

Glamour  surrounds  their  feats  of  ex- 
ploration, but  the  attempted  air  journey  of 
Andree  and  his  two  companions  ap- 
peals even  more  strongly  to  the  im- 
agination. For  years  there  has  been 
no  doubt  that  he  is  dead,  but  how  he 
died  and  where  and  when  have  been 
unsolved  mysteries.  For  an  explorer  to 
strike  into  uninhabited,  frozen  country 
having  depots  of  supplies  in  his  path  and 
making  every  necessary  arrangement  for 
his  sab  return  does  not  indicate  that  he  is 
not  a  brave  man  or  is  unworthy  of  high 
praise,  but  his  brand  of  courage  is  tinged 
with  caution.  Andree  took  a  long  chance. 
He  believed  there  was  a  possibility  of  his 
floating  through  the  air  clear  over  the  top 
of  the  world,  but  his  belief  was  shared  bj 
very  few  persons,  and  there  was  no  sur- 
prize when  month  after  month  passed 
with  no  tidings  of  him  and  his  little 
party. 

A  few  slight  traces  of  the  flight  wen 
found  at  first.  The  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer mentions  these  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  party's  heroism: 

The  plan  to  reach  the  pole  by  balloon 
perhaps  was  the  most  daring  of  any  of  the 
attempts  to  attain  that  little  point  on  the 
world's  map  marked  90  degrees  north 
latitude.  Professor  Andree  hoped  to  take 
advantage  of  favorable  air-currents  and  to 
drift  in  his  balloon  across  t  he  pole.  He  had 
several  buoys  which  he  planned  to  drop 
overboard,  one  of  which  was  to  mark  the 
pole  itself.  Starting  from  Dane  Island. 
north  of  Spitsbergen,  in  July,  is*»7,  he 
and  his  companions  floated  away  into  the 
north  with  fair  winds  and  clear  skies.  Two 
years  later  a  buoy,  thrown  out  eight 
hours  after  his  departure,  was  found  in 
Norway.  In  the  same  year  tin-  "North 
Pole  Buoy"  was  picked  up  on  an  island 
northeast  of  Spitzbergen.  A  third  buoy 
was  found  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.  One 
message  from  Andree  was  brought  back  by 
carrier-pigeon.  It  contained  a  statement 
from  Andree  that  the  balloon  had  attained 
82  degrees  north  latitude  and  was  drifting 
eastward. 

Since  then  no  word  has  come.  Whether 
the  "North  Pole  Buoy"  had  drifted  down 
from  some  point  truly  approximating  90 
degrees  north  latitude,  where  it  had  been 
let  fall,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  bit  of 
jetsam  from  the  final  wreck  of  the  balloon, 
can  not  be  told;  and  now  it  does  not  mat- 
ter, lor  the  pole  has  been  reached  by  land 
already.  As  another  writer,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia   Press,  remarks  of  Andree-: 

Since  that  duly  in  1897  when  he  cut 
loose  from  his  moorings  on  Dane  Island, 
all  that  he  hoped  to  accomplish,  and  much 
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more,  has  been  accomplished.  Both  poles 
have  been  discovered.  "The  unoonquered 
air,"  in  which  he  put  vain  trust,  has  been 
studied  and  defied  and  all  but  subdued  to 
the  uses  of  man.  All  the  heroes  have  been 
brought  home,  save  one  whose  resting-place 
is  marked  by  a  cairn  on  the  antarctic 
wastes.  The  trophies  are  captured,  the 
honors  assigned. 

Only  Andree  and  his  two  comrades, 
in  a  sense  the  most  daring  of  all  who 
dared  so  much,  lie  in  some  unmarked 
spot  under  the  northern  aurora,  sharing 
the  fate  of  those  who  march  too  far  in 
advance  of  their  fellow  men. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


On  the  Contrary. — "  So  you  were  bound 
and  gagged  by  bandits  while  in  Italy,  were 
you?"  asked  a  sarcastic  man  of  a  friend 
who  had  traveled.  "  Regular  comic-opera 
bandits,  eh?" 

"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  There  was 
nothing  of  the  comic-opera  style  about 
them.  The  gags  they  used  were  all  new." 
— Til-Bits. 


A  Personal  Question. — "  You  under- 
stand your  duties  thoroughly,  don't  you?" 
she  said  to  the  new  footman. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  certainly,  ma'am." 

"'  And  you  know  your  way  to  announce?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't  perhaps  like 

to  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  but  I  think  I 

know  my  weight   to  a   pound   or  so." — 

Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Cruelty. — The  Senator  and  the  Major 
were  walking  up  the  Avenue.  The  Senator 
was  more  than  middle-aged  and  consider- 
ably more  than  fat,  and,  dearly  as  the 
Major  loved  him,  he  also  loved  his  joke. 

The  Senator  turned  with  a  pleased  ex- 
pression on  his  benign  countenance  and 
said,  "  Major,  did  you  see  that  pretty  girl 
smile  at  me?" 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  replied  his  friend. 
"  The  first  time  I  saw  you  I  laughed  out 
loud  !" — Harper's  Magazine. 


In  the  Same  Boat. — The  house  doctor  of 
a  Cincinnati  theater  sometimes  tires  of  his 
office;  hence  the  following: 

One  evening  an  excited  usher  rushed  to 
the  doctor's  seat  and  whispered  a  brief 
message.  The  occupant  rose  at  once  and 
both  men  left  the  orchestra  hastily  and 
made  for  the  dressing-rooms. 

"  It's  the  leading  lady,"  wailed  one  of 
the  actresses,  meeting  them;  "come  this 
way." 

"  Have  you  poured  water  on  her  head?" 
inquired  the  doctor,  solemnly. 

"  Yes,  from  the  fire-bucket." 

"  The  fire  bucket  '.—what  a  fearful 
blunder  !  Here,"  and  he  scribbled  a  line 
on  a  card,  "  take  this  to  the  drug-store 
and  get  it  filled." 

When  the  leading  lady  found  herself 
alone  with  the  doctor,  she  opened  her  eyes. 
"  Doctor,"  she  gasped,  "  you're  a  good 
fellow,  aren't  you?  I  know  you  are  aware 
that  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  me. 
I  want  a  day  off,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  on 
in  this  act.     Can  you  fix  it?" 

"  You  bet  I  can,"  said  the  doctor, 
wringing  her  hand,  sympathetically.  "  I 
ain't  no  doctor.  I  came  in  on  his  ticket." 
— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


This  book  tells  you  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward way  just  what  you  want  to  know 
about   building   a   home.      It   explains   the 
superiority  of 

JittO'JSurn 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

as  a  base  for  interior  plaster  and  outside  stucco  construction;  but 
it  is  much  more  than  an  advertising  booklet. 

It  begins  with  the  selection  of  a  building  site;  takes  up  grading; 
excavating;  basement  walls  and  foundations;  different  types  of 
roofs;  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  walls. 


It  contains  comparative  figures;  numerous 
photographs  and  floor  plans  of  houses,  together  with 
cost;  directions  for  overcoating  frame  houses  and 
photographs  of  the  results  obtained. 

"Practical  Homebuilding"  is  a  mine  of  help- 
ful information  along  the  very  lines  that  most 
interest  home-builders. 

Send  ten   cents    to    cover   cost   of 
mailing  and  ask  for  Booklet   709. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Company 

970  Old  Colony  Building  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


This  photograph  shows  a 
plaster  panel  on  a  base  of 
Kno-Burn  Expanded  Metal 
Lath  after  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of 
1929°  Fahrenheit.  It  proves 
the  wonderful  fire-resisting 
qualities  of  plaster  on  a 
metal  lath  foundation. 


"M 


TRIAL 

IN  YOUR  HOME 


SENT  ON 
IS  DAYS 

Get  this 

MOTH 
PROOF 
RED 
CEDAR 

Keep  furs,  feathers,  woolens,  etc.,  free  from  moths, 
mice,  dust,  damp— with  this  genuine  Monticello 
Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest.  Imparts  dainty,  pro- 
tecting fragrance.  Richly  finished— fine  as  heirloom. 
Perfect  gift  for  Weddings,  Graduations.  Birthdays, 
etc.  IS  days  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER— small  monthly 
payments  if  you  want  to  keep  the  chest.  Send  for 
art  catalog,  of  beautiful  Monticello  designs. 

•  MONTICELLO  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO. 
Dept.  C.  6  C Mesilla  Park,  H.  M. 


Sewage  Disposal 

^Without  Sewer 
or  Cesspool* 

A  PERFECTLY  sanitary 
system  using  nature's 
bacteria  to  purify  and  dis- 
poseof  thehousesewage.  Per- 
manent, requires  practically 
no  attention.  No  chemicals. 
No  odors.  All  ready  to  connect  to.  Efficient  in  all 
climates  and  soils.  Patented  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  Your  Doctor,  Architect,  Plumber 

For  full  information  write  for  our  big,  new 
Free  Book  On  Sewage  Disposal 
ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 
1440  Heating  Bids.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dealers 
■Wanted 
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BANKERS! 

What  do  you  think  of  this  Machine  ? 

With  it  you  can  do 
these  things,  Easily, 
Accurately,  Neatly: 


An  81  Key 

Adding  Machine 
and  42  Key 
Typewriter 
Com- 
bined 


ID 

one 


Highest 

Efficiency  and  Style  for  the  Bank's  Documents 

Seeing  is  believing.  Let  us 
send  you  reproductions  of  state- 
ment sheets,  etc.,  prepared  with 
the  Ellis  machine  by  some  of 
America's  biggest  banks.  They 
show  at  a  glance  what  can  be 
done,  how  it  can  be  done,  how 
your  own  bank,  can  do  it. 

Writes  name,  endorser, 
bank  drawn  on,  prints 
and  adds  amounts  in  one 
operation,  as  shown  by 
facsimiles  we  can  send  you. 


Cross  add  automatically. 
Vertically  add  automatically. 
Add  and  store  totals. 
Figures   single,  double    or    triple 

spaced. 
Figures  printed  in  2  colors. 
Write  Daily  Statements  complete. 

"     "Debit  Book"  Entries. 

"     "Check  Journal." 

"     "Blotter  Work." 

"     Remittance  Letters. 
Print  and  add  to  $9,999,999.99. 
Write  a  line  12  inches  wide. 
Write  any  kind  of  description,  as 

it  is  also  a  standard  typewriter. 

Let  us  mail  you  booklets 

Let   us    show    you    the 
"  machine 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


2  HP 

{38 


Americanize  Your  Boat 


Install  an  AMERICAN  Motor.   Starts  without 
[cranking.  Uses  Kerosene  or  other  liquid  fuels 
'as  well  as  ga><>Lne  without  change  of  equip- 
1  znent.    Our  new  kerosene  carburetor  cats  fuel 
^eoittahalf.    Every  AMERICAN  motor  is  fully 
guaranteed     Send  for  new  catalog  show- 
ling  complete  line  of  AMERICAN  motors 
J  from  2  to  30  H .  P.  at  lowest  prices     Agents 
'and  dealers  wanted;  write  fur  proposition. 
'AMFRICA>  ENGINE  CO„408BoitonStDetrolt,Mletu 


Complete  Water         only 

Tower  Outfit  $49 

High  grade   500  gal.    Cypres*   Tank 
and  20  ft.  Steel  Tower  like  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  5  yean    Complete  Water 
Worki  equipment.  Get  our  catalogue  today 

1    V Vf/.-.  c_ll: DI-_    k.!_    ftc     \? 


THE  BALTIMORE  CO.  ■altimoii.mo  .1 


Shirley 

President 

Suspenders 

5Q£ 


Summer  luxury 
for  shoulders 

"Satisfaction 
or  money  back" 


sure  "Shirley  President"  is  on  buckles 
The  '  .  A.  £<iEarton  lift.  Co., Shirley,  Mau. 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  MUSGROVE,  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covi  ihase 

of  his  subject  in  an  unusually  Interesting  manner. 
Some  of  nil  chaptei  headings  are:  Breakdowns 
The  Danger  Signal  Health  'l  he  Valued  Health 
—  Rewards  ami  Penalties  The  Human  Engine 
and  How  to  Stoke  It  What  to  Eat  Howfo 
food — How  M  inli  Food  to  Take  Fresh  Air — Ex- 
ercise— Baths  and  Bathing  -Rest  Sleep — Holi- 
days— Recreation-  Hobbies— Work — Worrj     I  >■ 

J2tno,  cloth.      $1.00  net;  by  mail  $ I  .Of . 

FUNK      &      WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N    V 


The      Fashionable      Prome- 
nades are  Covered  with 
Essex  Rubber  Soles 
and  Heels 

Whether  your  s'.eps  take  you  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  —  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Boston — Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago — or  through 
any  of  the  great  cosmopolitan  thoroughfares,  you 
will  find  yourself  in  the  company  of  happy  footed 
thousands  wearing  Essex  Rubber  Soles  and  Heels. 

The  comfort  of  rubber  soled  shoes  has  been 
enjoyed  in  the  past  chi.-fly  by  those  interested  in 
Tennis,  Yachting,  Golfing  and  other  active  sports. 
But  today  you  will  find  them  worn  everywhere  by 
those  who  respect  sl>  lc  and  demand  comfort. 

You  will  easily  find  your  style  of  shoe  equipped 
with  Essex  Rubber  Soles  and  Heels,  at  the  price 
you  want  to  pay,  at  any  first  class  shoe  or  depart- 
ment store.  And  separate  Essex  Rubber  Soles 
and  Heels  at  all  reliable  repair  shops.  Be  sure  to 
specify  Essex  goods  if  you  want  wearing  quality 
and  style. 

ESSEX  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  So  ft  Spot  Heel  and  Arch 
Cushions  and  Essex  Rubber  Heels 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


ESSEX  SOLE  &  HEEL  FOR  STREET  WEAR 


Sharp. — The  successful  farmer  has  to  be 
sharp  as  a  raiser. — Lippincott's. 


Simple. — Student     A — "  How     can 
keep  my  toes  from  going  to  slc<  p?" 

Student  B — "  Don't  Let  them  turn  in. 
— Purple  Cow. 


! 


Several  Soch. — Stranger — "Upon  what 
plan  are  your  city  Institutions  conducted?" 

Citizen — "A  sort  of  let-George-do-it 
system — without  any  George." — Puck. 


Mediation. — Cohen — "  Hands  up,  or 
I'll  shoodt  I" 

Quick-witted  Burglar — "  Fifty  dol- 
lars fer  de  gun  !" 

Cohen—"  Sold  !"— Gargoyle. 


Real  Trouble.  —  Visitor  —  "Are  you 
having  any  trouble  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed  here?" 

Uncle  Eben — "  Nope.  Our  trouble  here 
is  to  get  work  out  of  the  employed." — 
Judge. 


Strange  Bird. — The  renowned  M.  de 
Blowitz  once  wrote  from  Paris  to  the 
London  Times:  "  La  Liberie  is  one  of  those 
amphibious  journals  that,  waiting  to  see 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  sometimes  un- 
expectedly turn  the  scale." — Argonaut. 


Frankness  Returned. — Fewscadds — "  I 
tell  you  frankly  that  1  shall  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  this  suit  until  next  year." 
Tailor—"  All  right,  sir."' 
F— "  When  will  it  be  ready?" 
T. — "  Next  year." — Boston    Transcript. 


Couldn't  Fool  Him. — Sandy  (newly  ar- 
rived in  the  Canadian  forest-land) — 
"  Whatna  boast's  yon?" 

Native — "  A  young  moose." 

Sandy—  "  Och,  haud  yer  tongue  1  If 
dial's  a  young  moose,  I'd  like  to  see  ane  o' 
yer  auld  rats!" — Tit-Bits. 


The  Only  One  Out. — The  man  arose  and 
gave  his  seal  to  a  girl. 

"Oh,  thank  you  most  kindly,  sir."  she 
replied. 

"  Don't  mind  her  being  1  <»lite."  ex- 
plained a  sad-faced  woman.  "  I'm  takiiu 
her  to  a  sanitarium."- — Pittsburg  Chroniclt 
l'i  h  graph. 


Tactful.  -Edward  was  the  proud  owner 
of  his  first  pair  of  pants.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  first  wearing  them  a  neighbor  hap- 
pened in  and  was  chatting  with  his  father, 
I >ut ,  much  to  Edward's  disgust,  the  all- 
important  subject  was  not  mentioned. 
The  little  fellow  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
then,  in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  re- 
marked, "There  are  three  pairs  of  pants 
in  this  room."     Harper's  Magazine. 


Sleep  Preferred.— Mrs.  Randall  had 
just  finished  instructing  her  new  girl,  who 
came  to  her  from  an  intelligence-office. 
Her  general  appearance  pleased  the  mis- 
tress greatly,  and  she  fell  sure  that  at  lasl 
she  had  succeeded  in  finding  a  prize. 

"  And.  Lizzie,  do  you  have  to  be  called 
in  the  morning?"  she  asked  as  an  al'ler- 
t  bought. 

"  I  don't  have  to  be,  mum,"  replied  the 
new  assistant  hopefully,  "  unless  yous  ju:  I 
happens  to  need   uw./'—Lippittcott'a. 
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The  Meat  and  the  Husk. — Lost-a no- 
Found  Clerk  "  Lost  a  parcel  of  poems? 
Can't  you  write  'em  over  again?" 

Poet — "  Yes;  but  there  was  a  bam  sand- 
wich wrapt  up  in  it."     Judge. 


A  Mean  Meaning.  Wifey  -"  Do  you 
recollect  that  once  when  we  had  a  quarrel 
I  said  you  were  just  as  mean  as  you  could 
ho?" 

lll'HBY — "  Yes,    my    dear." 

Wifey— "  Oh,  Tom,  how  little  did  I 
know   you   then."      Boston    Transcript. 


Nearly  Spoiled. — "  Well,"  said  the  edi- 
tor, "  how  about  that  high-life-scandal 
story?     Is  it  true?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  reporter, 

"No  facts  at  all?" 

"  Not  a  chance." 

"  Everything  denied?" 

"  Absolutely." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Cut  it  down  to  half 
a  page  then."      Yale  Record. 


Fixing  the  Blame. — He  found   his  own 
front     porch     with     wonderful     accuracy,  j 
navigated  the  steps  with  precision,  and  dis-  ] 
covered    the   keyhole   by   instinct.      Once  i 
in  the  dimly  lighted  hall,   there  was  an 
ominous  silence  followed  by  a  tremendous 
crash. 

"Why,  what  has  happened,  Henry?" 
came  a  voice  from  above. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mary,  but  I'll— I'll 
learn  those  goldfish  to  snap  at  me  !" — 
Everybody's. 


Hard  Labor. — Wilson  Barrett  used  to 
tell  an  amusing  story  against  himself.  At  a 
time  when  he  had  a  lot  of  workmen  redec- 
orating his  private  residence,  thinking  to 
give  them  a  treat,  he  asked  if,  after  work 
one  evening,  they  would  like  to  have  seats 
to  go  and  see  him  play  in  "  The  Lights  o' 
London,"  at  the  Princess's  Theater. 

They  said  they  didn't  mind  if  they  did, 
and  being  complimentary  tickets,  all  went 
on  a  Saturday  night  to  see  their  employer's 
performance. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Barrett's  eye 
caught  sight  of  this  item  against  each  work- 
man's name  on  the  pay-sheet:  "  Saturday 
night.  Four  hours'  overtime  at  Princess's 
Theater,   eight  shillings."—  Tit-Bits. 


Faithful  Unto  Death. — A  reporter  on  a 
Kansas  City  paper  was  among  those  on  a 
relief  train  that  was  being  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  a  railway  wreck  in  Missouri. 
About  the  first  victim  the  Kansas  City  re- 
porter saw  was  a  man  sitting  in  the  road 
with  his  back  to  a  fence.  He  had  a  black 
eye,  his  face  was  somewhat  scratched,  and 
his  clothes  were  badly  torn — but  he  was 
entirely  calm. 

The  reporter  jumped  to  the  side  of  the 
man  against  the  fence.  "  How  many 
hurt?"  he  asked  of  the  prostrate  one. 

"  Haven't  heard  of  anybody  being  hurt," 
said  the  battered  person. 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  wreck?" 

"  Wreck?     Haven't  heard  of  any  wreck." 

"  You  haven't  heard  of  any  wreck? 
Who  are  you,  anyhow?" 

"  Well,  young  man,  I  don't  know  that 
that's  any  of  your  business,  but  I  am 
the  claim-agent  of  this  road." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Sample  for  10c. 
Agents  Wanted 


LEAN  YOUR   PIPE 

OF  ALL  NICOTINE! 

Put  about  10  drops  of  No-Nik  in  your  pipe 
and  within  a  minute  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely clean,  sweet,  tasteless  and 
odorless.  Nu-Nik  eats  up  all  poisonous 
nicotine.  Is  harmless  and  easy  to  use. 
Guaranteed  to  puiify  your  pipe  or 
money  Lack.  Send  25c  at  once  for  full 
size  bottle  (enough  for  48  pipes) . 

Utica.  N.  Y. 


Tolax  Chemical  Co., 


MM  Herbert    j 

Tareyteit 


London. 
Stnokinct 
Mixture^) 


ufienel)  s&omelfwna/ 
aAxmtitucnXeMe 

Sample  on  request 
HerberfTareyfon,56W.45fj!StNewYork. 


neS. 

jfljljmll 

J$cutifauf  Makes 

Bow  Legs  &  Knock 
i  Knees  Look  Straight 

rSj 

/j  i,          Improves  your  appearance  ioo  per  cent. 

Attaches  to  any  garter-band.  Absolutely 

1|M1     cannot  be  detached  no  matter  what  your 

KT^5\    position.    Comfortable,  you  forget  you 

^r^*s.      wear  them.     Sent  in  plain  package. 

\>*\     Postpaid,  soc.    Or  write  for  booklet. 

^O    CAVANAGH  BROS..     PotUville,  Pa. 

Money  for  School  Boys 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


During  the  Summer  Vacation 


A  STEADY  INCOME  OF 
$2.00  to  $5.00  PER  WEEK 

We  offer  to  bright,  active  school  boys  in 
every  city  and  town  steady  employment, 
easy  and  respectable,  to  which  they  can 
devote  their  vacations,  and  which  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  best  social  standing. 
A  steady  income  of  several  dollars  per 
week  can  be  assured  at  the  very  beginning. 

Send  for  full  particulars.  Address 

Boy  Dept.,  The  Literary  Digest 

354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Investments  anhd  Pimnse 


When   you  dictate 
to  the   Dictaphone 

you  know  that  your  letters  will  be 
written  exactly  as  dictated — that 
your  very  words  are  recorded  on 
the  cylinder  and  that  your  ste- 
nographer writes  from  them. 

No  difficult  shorthand  symbols 
make  your  letters  other  than  as 
dictated. 

No  waits,  no  interruptions  or  ques- 
tions to  disturb  your  train  of  thought. 
You  merely  push  the  button  and  get 
out  of  your  system  what  you  want  to  say 
exactly  as  you  would  speak  to  the  man 
you  are  writing. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work. 
If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book, 
write  to  the 

(Registered) 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Co.) 

(Sole  Distributors) 
Suite  1607,  Woolworth  Building,  N.Y. 

Stores  in  the  principal 
cilies — dealers  everywhere 

"Your  Day'i   Work"— 

a    book   we   should    like 

to  send  you 

Official  dictating   machine 

of  the  Panama  Pacific 

International  Exposition 
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Safe   6%  July 
Investments 

Those  having  $500,  $1,000  or  a  larger 
sum  available  and  are  looking  for 
safe  Gyo  investments  should  carefully 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  first 
mortgage  serial  bonds  we  offer. 
These  bonds  mature  serially  in  two 
to  ten  years  and  are  thoroughly 
safeguarded. 

Their  soundness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered 
loss  of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
security  purchased  of  this  House, 
founded  32  years  ago. 
Write  for  Circular  No.  888-G. 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


■  ■«OB*<J»*   • 


MORTGAGE  »"*  BOND  BACKERS 

(T»UI   BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICACO  NEW  YORK 
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BIG    CORPORATION    SALARIES 

IN  his  reeenl  testimony  iii  Washington, 
Mr.  Melleii,  formerly  president  of  the 
New HaveD  Railroad, remarked  thai  {25,000 
a  year  was  all  that  any  railroad  president 
could  actually  earn.  In  a  later  statement, 
he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  presenl 
salaries  of  executive  officers  in  corporations 
"are  exorbitant,  because  the  influential 
men  who  create  these  executive  offices 
want  the  men  to  be  subservient  to  then- 
private  financial  masters."  Such  officers 
"do  not  serve  the  stockholders,"  but  serve 
"the  financial  bosses  who  make  profits 
through  their  control  of  the  railroad  and 
outside  business."  Commenting  on  this 
statement,  the  New  York  World  remarks 
that  Mr.  Meilen  has  made  "no  new  revela- 
tion in  high  finance."  It  adds  that 
salaries  in  the  big  life-insurance  com- 
panies up  to  the  time  of  the  scandalous 
revelations  of  ten  years  ago  "were  made 
exorbitant  that  high  finance  and  the 
board  of  directors  could  use  the  money 
of  policy-holders  in  their  own  ventures  and 
for  their  own  profits."  Similarly  salaries  in 
large  banks  "are  often  made  exorbitant 
that  those  among  the  directors  who  nave 
larger  interests  outside  than  within  the 
bank  may  the  more  easily  use  the  money  of 
depositors  to  their  own  outside  advantage." 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  share 
these  views.  It  sav-s  that  no  one  has  ever 
suggested  that  the  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania "is  a  servant  of  any  financial 
boss,"  while  scores  of  other  roads  might 
be  mentioned  to  the  same  effect.  Roads 
which  in  any  way  accord  with  Mr.  Mellen's 
conception  "  are  and  always  have  been  in 
a  conspicuous  minority."  The  writer 
then  discusses  the  question,  "What  is  an 
exorbitant  salary?  " 

"If  Mr.  Meilen,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
tact  he  admittedly  does  not  possess, 
could  have  kept  the  New  England  system 
out  of  continual  hot  water,  he  would  have 
been  cheap  at  $200,000  a  j'ear.  A  com- 
petent railroad  president  receives  $40,000 
a  year  or  more,  because  he  is  worth  more 
than  that,  and  not  less.  His  position  is 
no  accident;  and,  like  every  first-rate  man 
at  the  head  of  a  first-rate  business,  he  is 
underpaid.  When  such  a  man  is  receiving 
all  he  is  worth  he  is  on  the  down  grade." 

BONDS    ESPECIALLY     FOR     WOMEN, 
YIELDING   ABOUT  5  PER  CENT. 

So  many  inquiries  from  individual 
women  investors  have  reached  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  asking  for  a  selection 
of  bonds  suitable  for  them  and  returning 
about  .">  percent,  on  the  investment,  that  a 
List  has  been  prepared  and  printed  by  that 

paper  as  information  for  its  readers  in 
general.  The  writer  remarks  t  hat ,  in  recent 
years,  the  higher  cost   of  Living  expenses 

has    created    a    demand   for    such    a    yield 

greater  than  has  existed  before,  and  yet 

this    demand    is   accompanied    by    a    desire 

"for  absolute  safely  of  the  investment." 

In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of 
Bafety,  it  says,  "a  woman  should  limit  her 
investment   purchases  to  "bonds  which  are 

legal    investments    lor    savings-banks    in 

,  states  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts." 


Such  bonds,  however,  at  the  present  level 
of  prices,  do  not  yield  .">  per  cent.;  on  the 
average  they  scarcely  yield  4^  per  cent. 
In  order  to  secure  5  per  cent.,  therefore, 
"some  degr.  i  oi  safety  has  to  be  sacri- 
fioed."  There  are,  however,  good  bonds. 
not  legal  for  savings-bank  investment-, 
which  "a  woman  might  purchase,  with 
nearly  as  complete  a  feeling  of  safety," 
but  in  doing  this  she  should  remember  that 
she  is  not  buying  "the  best  secured 
issues,"  that  is,  what  are  commonly  called 
"gilt-edged"  bonds.  The  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  in  a  list  of  this  kind  the  fol- 
lowing bonds  might  be  included: 

Price  Yield 

Atl.  Co.  Line  L.  &  N.  coll.  4s,  1952 90%  4.50 

lnterbor.  R.  T.  1st  &  ref.  5s,  1966 99  5  Ofi 

Colo.  &  South.  1st.  4s,  1929 9t%  4  .96 

L.  &  N.  Atl.,  K.  &  Cm.  div.  4s,  1955 90%  4.54 

Third  Avenue  1st  ref.  4s,  1960 83%  4.93 

North.  Pac.  gen.  lien  3s,  2047 67  4 .44 

Seab.  Air  L.  first  4s,  1950 85%  4.90 

South.  Pac.-Cent.  Pac.  coil.  4s,  1949 93%  4 .34 

South.  Ry.  first  cons.  5s,  19J4 104%  4  77 

Bethl.  Steel  first  cxt.  5s,  1926 99%  5.08 

Uui.  Elect,  deb.  3y2s,  1942 7h%  4  90 

U.  S.  Steel  5s,  1963 103  4  M 

Other  bonds,  the  writer  believes,  could 
be  added  to  this  list  and  still  keep  it 
"within  the  bounds  of  conservatism." 
In  making  any  selection  from  the  above 
list  diversification  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
One's  funds  should  never  all  be  placed  in  a 
single  bond  or  in  bonds  of  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business.  With  railroad 
issues,  one  should  have  regard  for  "a  wide 
geographical  distribution  of  the  property." 
Single  purchases  of  bonds  can  often  be 
made  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $100. 
As  to  the  above  list,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  difference  in  yields  indicated  in 
the  right-hand  column  "is  a  fair  indication 
of  their  ranking."  He  has  included  two 
collateral  issues  "because  the  stocks  back 
of  them  give  full  security  to  the  issues  and 
the  provisions  of  their  indentures  amply 
protect  against  future  developments  and 
may  result  in  the  calling  of  the  bonds 
before  maturity  at  a  price  well  above  their 
present  market  level." 

RAILROADS    PRACTISING 
ECONOMIES 

The  steady  decline  in  the  past  twelve 
months  in  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads 
has  led  to  notable  curtailing  in  operating 
expenses.  Many  small  economies  have 
been  the  result.  One  of  these  that  has 
been  widely  commented  on  is  the  action 
of  the  Erie  in  washing  the  car  windows  Less 
frequently  than  before.  The  Pennsylvania, 
meanwhile,  has  been  giving  less  attention 
to  the  fine  external  appearance  of  its  rock 
ballast,  which  is  a  saving  said  to  amount 
to  ten  dollars  per  mile  per  year.  A  more 
important  saving  and  one  which  has  been 
effected  by  many  roads,  is  curtailment  in 
passenger-train  service.  Trains  not  ac- 
tually essential  have  frequently  been  dis- 
continued. In  some  cases  two  or  more 
trains    have    been    combined    into   one   and 

roads  having  heavj  summer  travel  have 
delayed     the    installation    of    their    full 

summer  schedule  weeks  beyond  I  he  usual 
time.  On  this  subject  a  writer  in  The 
W'ull  Street  Journal  says; 

"Unnecessary     replacements    are     not 

{Continued  <"i  page  ir»20) 
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Hupmofoile 

TTve    car    of   TKe    Arrvern c arv  Farrvily 


Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  with  regular  equipment  .  .  . 

With  electric  starting  and  lighting,  demountable  rims,  over-size  tires  and  tire  carrier,  $1200.     Prices  i.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

In  Canada  —  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  with  regular  equipment,  $1200.    With  electric  starting  and  lighting,  demount- 
able rims,  over-size  tires  and  tire  carrier,  $1380.   Prices  f.  o.  b.  Windsor. 


$1050 


40,000  Owner- Salesmen 


Wonderful  stories  have  come  to  us  from  dealers  every- 
where of  the  number  of  sales  made  as  the  result  of 
friendly  interest  shown  by  Hup  owners. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  instructed  Hup  salesmen  visiting 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  make  a  detailed  report  on 
this  point. 

These  reports,  covering  every  State  in  the  Union,  are  now 
in  our  hands ;  and  they  reveal  an  astonishing  and  grat- 
ifying condition. 

Out  of  1500  dealers  more  than  90  per  cent  testify  that 
the  Hup  owner  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in 
making  new  sales. 

"I  will  have  to  admit  it,"  says  one  big  distributor,  "even 
if  it  deprives  me  of  some  of  the  credit  for  this  season's 
splendid  business." 

It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  we  might  say  to  you  about  the 
Hup  could  possibly  inspire  you  with  greater  confidence 
in  the  car  than  this  attitude  of  Hup  owners. 


We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  other  owners  of  other  cars 

do  not  feel  kindly  toward  those  cars. 
But  we  do  believe  that  such  wholesale  and  unanimous 

enthusiasm  as  this  is  unique. 
We  do  believe  that  it  is  unusual  for  people  of  all  sorts 

and  conditions  [to  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  the  Hup 

dealer  make  sales. 
We  are  certain  that  they  could  not  so  commit  themselves 

if  they  did  not  feel  sure  of  what  the  Hup  is  and  what 

the  Hup  will  do. 

We  consider  it  proof  positive  of  our  repeated  assertion 
that  the  root  of  Hup  popularity  is  continuous  service 
at  a  lesser  cost. 

It  shows  us  that,  almost  to  a  man,  Hup  owners  back  us 
in  our  belief  that  the  Hupmobile  is  the  best  car  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 

And  we  confidently  refer  you  to  the  Hup  owner  and  the 
Hup  dealer  in  your  home  town. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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"You  May  Pick 
Up  My  Pipe 


And  Dust  Under  It,  When  You  Tidy  My 
Room,  but  Don't  Move  the  Pipe." 


These  were   the   words   of  a    certain   pipe 
r  who  always  wants  his  pipe  where  he  can 
li>    his  band  on  it  when  he  is  ready.     This 
man  smokes  Edgeworth  tobacco. 

Imong  the  true  pipe  smokers — the  kind  of 
men  who  trains  and  educates  a  pipe — men 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  pipes  in  clubs 
and  smoking  room' — Edgeworth  is  a  pro- 
nounced favorite. 

We  believe  Edgeworth  would  be  appreci- 
ated b\  mi)  true  pipe  lover  and  to  back  up 
our  confidence  we  want  to  send  a  liberal  sam- 
ple free  to  an\  one  who  asks  for  it  and  men- 
tions his  dealer's  name.  We  hope  you  will 
ask  us  for  this  sample.  Of  course  we  are  not 
anxious  to  gh  e  away  a 
quantity  of  valuable  to- 
bacco. There  is  method 
in  our  madness.  We 
frankly  believe  that  out 
of  every  IOC  men  who 
smoke  a  few  pipefuls 
of  Edgeworth  for  the 
known  purpose  of  trying 
it  out — at  least  90  will 
want  to  smoke  it  again 
and  again.  Will  you  try 
this  on  with  us?  Edge- 
worth  comes  in  two 
forms,  the  Sliced  Plug 
and  the  Ready-llubbed. 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed,  the  kind  we  want 
to  send  you,  is  sold  in  10c  and  50c  tins  every- 
where and  in  handsome  Si. 00  humidors. 
Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug.  15c,  25c,  50c  and 
'.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer  has  none. 
If  you  are  already  one  of  the  many  Edge- 
worth  smokers,  suggest  to  some  friend  that 
he  accept  our  offer  of  a  package  free.  Every 
package  of  Edgeworth  is  guaranteed.  Dealers 
<\  er\  where  have  Edgeworth.  The  tin  is  blue. 
If  you  want  the  sample  package,  write  to 
Earns  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street. 
Richmond.  Va.  This  firm  was  established  in 
IsTT,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes  several 
other  brands  of  Bmoking  tobacco,  including 
the  well  known  Qboid  -granulated  plug — a 
great  favorite  with  smokers  for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your  job- 
ber cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Earns  &  Bro. 
<  o.  "ill  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen 
(10  cent  size  (carton  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at 
same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


New! 


Filmle«B,  plateletm  camera  just 
out.  Aumziuti  invention  Elbert 
Hubbard »a>n:  "Theease.  facil- 
ity, fun.  and  frolic  the  Man- 
dcl-ette  '  supplies,  exhausts  my 
adjectives."  Finished  pictures 
made  on  the  spot  in  a  minute's 
time.  No  pin  ten,  films,  or 
darkroom,  Nofussing.  Noex- 
perlence  needed  to  operate. 

The 
_  "Mandel-ette" 

"  A  one  minute  camera.    Takes  picture* 

direct  on  2*4  z  8^  Inch  paper  poet 

cards.   Clear,  (harp  pictures  at  almost 

ParllrM  losdlna— no  dark  room.    Add  to  vaca- 

i  s  Joya  —  Bet  a      Mnndcl-ette."    Gives  you  all  lbs  fun  of 


anr  distance. 

t'   n'a  joys  —  u 

piclure-takios  AT  UTILE  COST 


$5  Complete  Outfit  $5 

Add  ROc  for  parrel  poat.     Outfit  Includ***. 


nrra    and  run  i  -  a  16  fir* 

<■'!  pirturr-a.  1  i  ipi 


.  'IX >c  psj     . 
back  If  not  aatlafarto 
nr  nci  rj  ton    1 

all  eixMit  this  new  ea 


omil.  r  x- 
Monty 


>K  t.  Ui  | 


The  Chicago  Ferrotype  Co. 

**419  Terrotyp*  Bld|..   Chlcaio,  III.)  or 
DapL  A419    Public  Bank  Bide-.  New  York 
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being  made,  that  is  to  say.  replaeein 
that  are  more  for  appearance  than  for 
actual  operating  use.  Several  towns  along 
the  line  of  the  New  Haven  have  been  in 
hopes  that  new  stations  would  soon  re- 
place the  present  obsolete  structures,  but 
Chairman  Elliott  has  announced  that  Ww 
Haven  has  not  the  money  for  such  things. 
However,  as  Mr.  Elliott  has  also  cut  down 
the  dinner  fees  of  the  directors  he  can 
not  be  accused  of  partiality. 

"That  the  roads  have  met  with  some 
success  in  their  campaign  of  retrenchment 
a  glance  at  their  record  of  the  past 
twelve    months    clearly    indicates.     After 
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HOW  THE  RAILROAD  SPENDS  ITS  DOLLAR. 

In  the  above  diagram.  Slason  Thompson, 
from  official  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  unc 
30,  1913.  and  using  a  single  dollar  as  a  unit  to 
represent  the  many  millions  embraced  in  the 
original  calculation,  shows  the  percentages  of 
money  distributed  among  various  interests  from 
the  year's  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads.  Labor, 
it  will  be  seen,  received  much  the  largest  amount 
— 44.50  per  cent.  The  reader  will  note  that 
the  railroads  paid  out  in  taxes,  that  is,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  nearly  as  much  as 
they  earned  for  dividends  and  surplus — in  the  one 
Case,    1.14   per  cent.,  in  the  other,  4.92  per  cent. 

May,  1913,  the  rate  of  increase  in  main- 
tenance and  transportation  steadily  de- 
clined until  in  December  both  were  able 
to  show  a  decrease,  and  a  decrease  has  been 
reported  each   month  since. 

"While  maintenance  has  been  cut  down 
more  than  transportation  expenses  the  dif- 
ference most  of  the  time  has  not  been 
very  great.  As  a  rule,  if  the  decrease  in 
maintenance  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  transportation  expenses,  the 
decrease  in  the  former  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  condition  of  the  road,  and  will  proba- 
bly have  to  be  made  up  in  following 
months." 


THE    JAY    GOULD    ESTATE 

The  present  size  of  the  fortune  left  by 
Jay  Gould  has  not  infrequently  been  made 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  financial  journals. 
Important  changes  arc  known  to  have 
occurred  in  thai  fortune,  coincident  with 
changes  in  control  of  the  Western  Union, 
Missouri  Pacific,  Wabash  Railroad,  and 
other  properties.  They  have  led  to  questions 

as  t0  whether  the  estate  has  been  ;ihle  to 
hold  its  own.  A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  discusses  the  matter  under  an 
impression  that,  instead  of  having  been 
diminished,  the  estate  has  materially  in- 
creased, and.  accord  in";  to  some,  has  doubled 
in  value.     When  Jaj   Gould  died  George 
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Skeleton  Lined 
Oxfords  —  by  actual  test  the 
practical  way  to  make  a  low  shoe 
for  Summer  comfort. 

"\A^HY  wear  leather 
lined  oxfords  when 
every  Florsheim  low  shoe 
is  Skeleton  Lined? 
They  keep  your  feet  cool, 
fit  better,  wear  longer  — 
and  no  slipping  at  the 
heels.  Made  over 
"Natural  Shape"  lasts  in 
200  styles.  Priced  at  $5 
—  and  up  to  $7. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  will  show  you 
the  season's  correct  styles. 

Free  on  Request 
"THE  SIGN  of  CORRECT  STYLES' 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


I  FOR  THE  HAN  WHO  CARES  | 


Only    Overhead     Shower 
Baths  Are  Sanitary 


The  Board  of  Health.  Harrison,  N.  J.,  snys 
do  away  with  "ihe  perntcioui  hnltitof  tak- 
ing   batha    in    bathtubs,       You    are 
when  you  rotna  out  of  a  bathtub  than  <■  Iuhi 


you  ; 


jh  shower  batha1 


Knickerbocker 
Portable  Shower 

SENT  ON  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
At  end  of  trial,  if  satisfactory,  send    $6. B0 
U  n  Canada,  $s  501;  if  nut.  return  at  our  «x- 
pense.     You  cun  Install    our  shown-  in  tun 
minutes.    No  nlamlisT  necessary.     No 
watting  for  tub  to  fill:  dean  water  con- 
stantly.     Harte  of  solid   )<rass  tubing, 
heavily   nickel  plated  ;  full  size  duck 
euriains  and  rubberized  cap  for  hair. 
Agents  I    TVrifr  -Voir 

KNICKERBOCKER  SANITARY  CO. 
305  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Fashion  and    its    effect 
upon  the  labor  problem 

FASHION,  religion  and  edu- 
cation have  much  to  do  with 
•linp  labor  troubles.  Our  new 
l    onomic  Service  puts  the  right 
value    on    these    basic    factors. 
Write  ten  the  latest  bulletin 
— will  be  sent  free. 
Address  Dcpt.  3 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  United  States 

Economic  Office*,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mats. 
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Gould  was  placed  in  control  of  the  estate, 

with  Edwin,  Howard,  and  Helen  Gould  as 
cot  nisi  res.  The  writer  contends  that  the 
financial    position    of    the   estate    has   since 

grown  so  strong  that  it  became  at  times 
"a  veritable  Aladdin's  lamp,  when  it  was 
necessary,  as  it  often  has  been,  to  perform 
some    financial    wonders    with     the    Gould 

roads,    such    as    extricating    them    from 

critical  situations."      He  says  further: 

'"At  one  time  George  Gould,  with  the 

aid  of  the  estate's  funds,  loaned  the 
Missouri  Pacific  as  high  as  $20,000,000 
without  security,  to  stave  off  receivership 
This  was  in  1894,  Since  that  date  the 
estate's  funds  have  saved  the  various  prop- 
erties time  and  again.  In  L9 11,  when  the 
Missouri  Pacific  sold  the  $25,000,000  notes 
which  have  only  recently  been  creating  so 
much  trouble,  the  company  owed  the 
Goulds  $12,000,000,  and  at  that  time, 
altho  they  were  paid  oil'  from  proceeds 
of  the  note  sale,  they  agreed  to  loan  an 
additional  $:i,(MK),(K)()  if  the  company 
needed  it,  and  it  did.  altho  the  debt  was 
subsequently  paid. 

"But  very  recently  the  estate  has  stood 
between  several  roads  and  insolvency. 
On  May  I,  the  Missouri  Pacific  would  have 
been  due  for  a  default  if  Gould  had  not 
advanced  $1,0()0,()(K)  to  help  over  its  im- 
mediate requirements.  On  the  same  date. 
George  Gould  let  the  Wabash  Railroad  have 
ft500,00()  to  pay  interest,  on  its  receivers' 
certificates  to  avoid  an  insolvent  receiver- 
ship. On  June  I,  Gould  advanced  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  $250,000,  to  tide  it  over 
some  heavy  maturing  obligations;  and 
again,  on  June  1,  it  was  the  Gould  estate 
that  saved  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
from  receivership  by  agreeing  to  put  up 
80  per  cent,  of  the  funds  needed  to  pur- 
chase the  undeposited  $4,750,000  three-year 
notes,  Speyer  &  Co.  putting  up  the  re- 
maining 20  per  cent.,  or  approximately 
$950,000. 

''There  were  others  not  the  company's 
bankers  ready  to  put  up  the  money  to 
take  care  of  the  undeposited  balance  of  the 
notes  had  not  the  Gould  estate  and  Speyer 
&  Co.  at  the  last  moment  come  to  tin- 
rescue.  But  Aladdin's  lamp  was  in  good 
working  condition  and  was  called  upon  to 
do  most  of  the  work." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  comment- 
ing on  these  facts  and  on  the  additional 
statement  that  not  only  the  original  es- 
tate, but  the  separate  personal  fortunes  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Gould  family- 
have  nearly  doubled  in  twenty-one  years, 
remarks  that  this  is  "a  highly  significant 
situation,  inasmuch  as  all  the  securities  in 
which  the  Gould  estate  and  Gould  family 
are  supposed  to  be  largely  interested  are 
now  at  such  desperately  low  prices."  He 
adds: 

''A  month  after  the  death  of  Jay  Gould 
Western  Union  stock  was  selling  at  95, 
Manhattan  Elevated  at  153,  Missouri 
Pacific  at  50,  Texas  Pacific  at  10,  and 
Wabash  at  11.  All  the  bonds  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  securities  of  other 
Gould  roads,  like  the  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern, Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  Western 
Pacific,  have  declined  persistently  and 
steadily  in  recent  years  and  now  show 
enormous  depreciation.  The  general  public 
holding  Gould  securities  through  recent 
years  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  losses. 

"The  latest  financial  exploit  of  George 
Gould,  by  which  he  remains  in  control 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific's  affairs,  was  not 
an  expensive  arrangement  to  him.  Free 
deposits  of  the  notes  under  the  extension 
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'Your  Move"  is  the  name  of  a  book  that 
tells  why  paint  without 


zinc 

is  not  paint.  When  we  say  it  is  not  paint, 
we  mean  that  it  will  not  do  all  the  things  that 
paint  could  and  should  do,  and  which  you 
pay  to  have  done.  You  pay  anyway,  Zinc 
or  no  Zinc. 

Zinc  makes  the  paint  to  which  it  is  added 
look  better,  last  longer  and  guard  more  safely. 

Zinc  in  paint  is  not  a  new  thing  except  to 
you.  All  the  best  paint  manufacturers  use  it 
in  all  their  best  paint.  If  you  get  and  read  the 
booklet,  "Your  Move,"  you  will  know  why. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


FIRST    MORTGAGES 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

On  improved  business  and  residential  prop- 
erty, on  conservative  50%  margin.    We  have  had  11  years' 
experience  in  this  field;  references  furnished  if  desired.  Titles 
to  beapproved  byleadingattorneys.  Correspondence  invited, 
PALMER  AND  PALMER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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"How  to  Invest  Money  Wisely" 

H    C*  VEN  the  smallest  investor  will  find  B 

j|    *—*  this  volume  a  mine  of  information  = 

=    and  valuable  advice.     Written  by  Mr.  = 

=    John  Moody,   the  acknowledged  au-  = 

M    thority  on  the  subject,  it  shows  how,  M 

g    by    adopting    intelligent    methods    of  || 

g    selection,   losses  can   be   avoided  and  j§ 

H   absolute  safety  secured.     Price  $2  net.  §| 

§|  Send  for  a  copy  today  g 


MOODY'S   INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

35  Nassau  Street  New  York 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Lo:in  LUt  Mo 
77.    $25  Certificatesof  Deposit  also  tor  saving  investors 


PERKINS  8-  CO.   Lawrence.  Kans 


Here  is  the  Typewriter 
for  your  Personal  Use. 

When  you  have  work  to 
do  at   home,  when   you 
travel,    when    you    write 
those    personal  letters 
at  the  office, — in  short, 
whenever  you  are  your 
own  stenographer  you 
need  a 


CORONA    Typewriter 


It's  the  lightest  and  most  compact  standard  ma- 
chine made — there's  no  other  like  it. 

Bat  get  fall  particulars  of  this  wonderful 

6-lb.  typewriter,  write  us  for  booklet  No.  51 

Standard  Typewriter  Co.,  Groton,  N.  Y 

141  West  42nd  Street,  at  Broadway,  New  York 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  World. 
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ABOUT  THE 
WEATHER. 

WHEN  YOU 

ROOF 

Think  of  all  the  extremes 
of  weather  we  have  had 
this  past  twelve-month  — 
rain,  sun,  hail,  snow,  sleet, 
wind,  ice.  Your  roof  has 
got  to  endure  those  extremes, 
day  in  and  out,  the  year  around 
and  year  after  year.  If  it's  a 
Flex-a-Tile  roof,  you  need  not 
worry.  For  Flex-a-Tiles  are 
made  to  resist  years  of  the 
worst  weather  you  can  imagine. 

FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  Shingles 

are  as  attractive  as  they  are  durable.  Surfaced  with 
chipped  slate  or  crushed  granite,  forced  into  a  sub- 
stantial coat  of  pure,  rubber- like  Gilsonite.  Beneath 
this  durable,  unfading  surface  is  high  grade  wool  felt 
saturated  through  and  through  with  pure  asphalt. 
Flex-a-Tiles  can't  crack,  warp,  rust  or  rot  and  are 
cheaper  to  lay  than  other  roofs.  Before  you  roof, 
get  the  whole  Flex-a-Tile  story. 

Free  Samples  and  Book  s«Jd  today  for  umpjc  shingle 
and  the   rlex-a-lue  book. 

THE  HEPPES  CO. 

Mfrs.  also  of  Asphalt  faint.  Asphalt  Roof- 
ing in  Any  Finish  and  Utility  Wall  Board. 

1002  S.  Kilbourne  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


By  order  of  United  States  Government  (Nary  Department). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Are  being  cast  of  bronze  recovered  from 

Wreck  ol  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

Br  Joo.  William  v  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry,  538  West  27thSt..  New  York 
Send  for  illustrated  book  on  tablets.    Free. 


!y.  (CewaneE 


Private  Water.SuppI,  Plants  —  /rival*  Electric  Light  Plants 
Sewage  Oisiosal  Plants— Gasoline  Storage  Tanks  and  Pumps 
Nome  Power  Plants   gasoline  Engines- -Pumping  Machinery 

Bulletin  on  Any  Outfit  Sent  on  Hemuesl 

KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY    CO. 

Htm  York  City  -'       '•    Kevin**.  Ills.  Chicago 


Wanted  an  Idea! 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent?  Protect  your 

ideas,  they  may  bring  you  «n  aith.    Write  for  "Needed  In- 

'  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money." 

Randolph  &  Co. ,  Patent  Attorneys.  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.C. 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 

Harness  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persuasion 
which  lie  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 

?ualiti'-s  for  use  in  your  daily  work.  Read  "  How  to 
p  I'ower  and  Personality  in  Speaking,"  Gren- 
ville  Kf  riser's  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  your  deals 
on  the  spot  by  mnkine  vour  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  ace-,-;  to  a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larg;r  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40 
FUNKft  WAGNALL8    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  I 


plan   Left    less   than   >...<xx).ooo  worth   to 
be  boughl  up  by  the  Gould  interests." 


REDUCED    BANK    CLEARINGS 

DulnesB  in  speculation,  light  trading  in 
real  estate,  irregularity  in  distributed  trade, 
tardy  collections,  and  slowness  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business,  are  cited  by  Hm<i- 
as  '-auses  which  led  in  May  to  a 
reduced  volume  of  bank  clearings.  The 
figures  for  May  were  "disappointingly 
light,"  the  total  being  113,035,974,000, 
which  means  a  drop  from  April  of  11.7  per 
cent.  Compared  with  May  last  year  and 
with  May.  1912  and  1911,  the  losses  shown 
were  respectively  (i.7  per  cent.,  11.3  per 
cent.,  2.4  per  cent.  When  the  five  months 
of  the  present  year  are  considered,  however. 
the  showing  is  not  so  bad,  the  loss  being 
one  of  only  1.:?  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  first  five  months  of  1913. 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  bank  clearings,  while  frequently 
referred  to  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  busi- 
ness, "are  not  an  unerring  guide  to  the 
volume  of  business  moving  within  a  given 
month."  For  example,  dry-goods  bought 
at  the  present  time  may  not  be  paid  for 
until  weeks  or  months  have  elapsed,  all 
being  dependent  on  the  credit  terms  under 
which  the  purchases  were  made.  In  the 
purchase  of  stocks  and  bonds,  however, 
clearings  do  indicate  the  state  of  that  class 
of  business.  So,  also,  in  manufacturing 
centers,  they  may  be  accepted  as  "a  fair 
index  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  pay-rolls." 
Other  comments  made  by  the  writer  on  the 
clearings  for  May  include  the  following: 

"New  York  City's  total  for  May— 
$7,238,531,558— is  but  a  shade  over  the 
small  sum  reported  for  February;  with  that 
exception  it  is  the  poorest  showing  made 
since  August  of  last  year,  and  prior  to  that 
since  September,  1911;  it  is  the  lightest 
total  reported  for  any  May  since  1908, 
and  back  of  that  since  1904.  The  loss 
from  April  is  15  per  cent.,  from  May  of 
last  year  9  per  cent.,  and  from  that  month 
in  1912  17  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  transactions  in  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during 
May — 4,759,000  shares — fell  33  per  cent, 
from  those  of  April,  and  dealings  repre- 
sented the  smallest  volume  for  any  May 
since  1S97.  The  most  recent  months  in 
which  business  was  smallest  were  No- 
vember, 1913,  and  August,  1900.  It 
should  be  noted  that  transactions  in  May, 
L906,  were  about  five  times  larger  than 
those  of  the  same  time  this  year.  For  the 
five  months  ending  with  May  the  total  is 
$40,240,014,798,  a  loss  of  only  1.9  per  cent.. 
in  the  face  of  the  quietest  stock-mar kel 
operations  for  any  five  months  since  1897. 
The  decrease  from  the  first  five  months  in 
1912  is  5  per  cent. 

Outside  of  New  York  flic  total  for  May — 

$5,797,4  13,003  reveals  a  loss  of  n  per  cent. 
from  April,  of  3.6  per  cent,  from  May.  1913, 
and  2.2  per  cent,  from  thai  month  in  1912. 
For  the  five  months'  period  the  total 
130,458,421,163,    a   decline   of   only    -i\- 

tentha  of  1  per  oent.  from  the  record  total 
established  in  (he  corresponding  period  of 
1913.      The    sum    just    riven    establish. 

slight    increase   over   the   five   months  of 

1912.  For  the  month  forty-four  cities 
show  increases  over  last  year,  and  seventy- 

eight  indicate  losses.      For  the  five  months1 

period  ftfty-eighl   cities  display    i 
while  fifty-nine  have  decreases. 

"Two  groups,  flic  New  England  and  the 
northwestern,  exhibil  fractional  gains  for 


COLORADO 

The    Beautiful   and   Econom- 
ical Place  for  Your  Vacation. 


Do  you  know  that  the  mountain  people  are 
proverbially  strong  and  sturdy?  Why?  The 
Rocky  Mountains  arc  always  healthful.  The 
dry,  high  altitudes  are  a-t ingle  with  vital 
forces.  If  you're  spent  and  worn;  if  yourmind 
is  sluggish;  if  your  ideas  come  slow;  if  you're 
jaded,  tire  and  draggy — it's  time  to  cut  the 
traces  of  your  tasks  and [strike  out  for  Colorado. 

The  journey  means  one  night  on  the  cars 
from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis — and  such  a  trip! 
Great,  commodious  steel  sleepers,  beautiful 
dining  cars,  valet,  barber  and  music  on  the 
Rock  Island  Lines'  "Rocky  Mountain  Lim- 
ited," daily  from  Chicago. 

We  maintain  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  impor- 
tant cities.  Our  representatives  are  travel  ex- 
perts, who  will  help  you  plan  a  wonderful  and 
an  economical  vacation,  give  you  full  infor- 
mation about  hotels,  camps,  ranches,  boarding 
places,  and  look  after  every  detail  of  your  trip. 

Write  today  to  L.  M.  Allen,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  721,  LaSalle  Street  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Low  fares  June  1  to  September  30 


Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods,  Country — Fresh  water  lakes — 

Warm  sea-bathing.  Fishing,  Sailing, 

Motoring,  Golf,  Tennis. 

Land  of  Best  Vacations 

"  Quaint  Cape  Cod  "  or  "  Buzzards  Bay" 

illustrated  booklets,  sent  on  request.     Write  Ad- 
vertising Dept.,  Room  580,  South  Station,  Boston. 

New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford   Railroad 


Just  Published 

ENTIRELY    NEW   FROM    COVER   TO    COVER 

COMPLETELY  REVISED  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED 

HUNDREDS  OF  PAGES  ADDED 


THE     NEW 


English  Synonyms 

Antonyms 

and  Prepositions 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Shows  Just  the  Right  Word  to  Make  the  Desired 
Meaning  Clear  and  Exact,  to  Make  a  Contrast 
Sharp  and  Strong,  with   Illustrative  Examples. 

Over  8.10(1  classified  sj  nonj  ma  \\  ith  shades  of  mean- 
ing carefully  discriminated.  Nearly  4,000  classified 
antonyms.  Correct  use  of  preposition-  shewn  by 
illustrative  examples.  Hint-  and  helps  on  the  :ic 
curate  use  of  words,  revealing  surprising  possibilities 
of  fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance. 

t  12mo.  Cloth,  723  pages.    $1.50  net 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    Pubs..    NEW    YORK 


The  Apostles*  Creed 

and  The  New  Testament 

A  new  hook  hy  Johannes  Krx/i  .  authorised  trans- 
lation from  the  German  by  GBORCB  William 

GlLMORE.   M.  A. 

"  Inthishook  we  are  Riven  a  history  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  followed  by  a  defense  of  this  Creed  from  the 
attai  ks  of  those  who  do  not  believe  it  accords  with 
the  highest  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The 
author  argues  that  the  (reed  is,  in  essence,  and 
in  form  .anterior  to  the  New  Testament,  and 

evoked  by  the  catechetical  necessities  of  the  pre- 

n.  The  ar- 
gument is  developed  raref  ully,  and  in  language  of 
much  simplicity.  — PitlsburghlPost. 

Cloth,  75c.  net  ;    by  mail,  82c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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the  month,  while  the  south  shows  a  loss 
of  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The 
heaviest  decrease,  i'.l  per  cent.,  is  returned 
by  the  middle  group,  and  the  far-western 
contributes  a  decline  of  8.7  per  cent., 
the  southwestern  6.3  percent.,  and  the 
centra]  western  1  per  cent.  Losses  for 
the  live  months'  period  are  relatively 
light,  save  in  the  ease  of  the  far-western 
group,  which  reports  a  drop  of  5.6  per  cent. 
That  section  of  the  country  has  been  suf- 
fering since  the  spring  of  1913  from  poor 
trade  conditions  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try. The  midwest  and  northwest  return 
t;:>ins  of  3.<)  per  cent,  and  .'{.1  per  cent. 
respectively. 

Bank  clearings  at  sixteen  Canadian 
cities  for  the  month  of  May  aggregated 
$701,353,430,  the  largest  sum  reported 
since  December  of  1913,  and  reflecting 
an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent,  over  the  ex- 
hibit for  April.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
total  for  last  month  falls  below  that  of 
May,  1913,  to  the  extent  of  10.4  per  cent., 
and  it  manifests  a  drop  of  12.9  per  cent. 
from  that  month  in  1912,  when  clearings 
were  of  exceptionally  heavy  proportions. 
Observers  of  economic  movements  hardly 
need  be  told  that  Canada  continues  to 
suffer  from  disappointingly  dull  trade, 
paucity  of  speculation  in  real  estate,  back- 
ward collections,  and  more  or  less  idleness 
of  industrial  operatives  in  the  larger  cities, 
which  factor  acts  as  a  check-rein  on  retail 
trade.  However,  optimism  in  Canada 
has  developed,  and  with  favorable  crop 
prospects  trade  gives  promise  of  throwing 
off  its  lethargy.  At  Montreal  clearings 
during  May  were  3.5  per  cent,  larger  than 
those  of  April,  but  at  Toronto  the  increase 
was  only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  while 
at  Winnipeg  the  gain  reached  17  per  cent. 
As  compared  with  May  of  last  year,  every 
center  save  Ottawa  suffered  a  decrease, 
that  for  Montreal  being  5.0  per  cent.,  for 
Toronto  5  per  cent.,  and  for  Winnipeg  13.7 
per  cent." 

THE    DISTRIBUTION   OF    GRAIN 
TRAFFIC 

It  appears  from  a  compilation  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  among  trunk  lines 
transporting  grain  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  other  interior  points  to  the  seaboard  at 
New  York,  the  Erie  in  April  this  year  was 
the  leader.  The  total  receipts  at  New 
York  in  that  month,  including  grain  that 
came  by  water,  were  7,000,807  bushels. 
Of  this  amount  the  Erie  brought  a  little 
more  than  20  per  cent.,  or  1,410,040 
bushels.  Following  are  the  figures  for 
the  Erie  and  other  roads,  as  well  as  for 
water  transportation: 

April,  1914  April,  1913 

Bushels  P.  ct.  Bushels  P.  ct. 

New  York  Central. .      888,823  12.59  686,942  9.34 

West  Shore 1,200,025  16.99  2,329,891  32.71 

Erie 1,416,644  20.06  1,230,050  17.27 

Pennsylvania 977,549  13.85  340,195  4.78 

Lackawanna 1,307,025  18.51  1,208,784  16.96 

Lehigh  Valley 933,601  13.22  1,076,970  15.12 

Baltimore  &  Ohio...        90,265  1.28  90,802  1.28 

Various 134,443  1 .  90  154,337  2 .  17 

Total  rail 6,948,375        98.40      7,117,971        99.93 

Total  water 112,432  1.60  4,940  .07 

Grand  total,  April  7,060,807      100.00      7,122,911      100.00 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  grain 
transported  by  the  West  Shore  might 
properly  be  credited  to  the  New  York 
Central,  inasmuch  as  that  system  owns 
the  West  Shore.  The  grain  which  passed 
over  the  New  York  Central  proper,  com- 
bined with  the  amount  sent  over  the  West 
Shore,  would  make  a  total  for  April  of  over 
two  million  bushels,  or  approximately  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as  compared  with 
20  per  cent,  for  the  Erie. 
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Only  First  Class  Passtr^tts  CameJ 


KVlMGITOM 
'I  JAMAICA 


REDUCED  FARES 

FOR  SUMMER  CRUISES 

JAMAICA,  CUBA,  PANAMA  CANAL, 
CENTRAL  AMERICA,  COLOMBIAN  PORTS. 


~«*!°~^ 


SAILINGS  every  week  from 
New  York,  Boston  and  New 
Orleans.  Delightful  Cruises 
of  Eighteen  and  Twenty-two  days 
cost  you  no  more  than  your 
annual  vacation  to  sea-shore  or 
mountains. 

It  is  cool  in  the  tropics  in  summer- 
time. Much  cooler  than  in  Summer 
Resorts  further  North.  Official 
temperature  records  prove  this. 
The  thermometer  at  Jamaica, 


Havana,  or  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
seldom  touches  88  degrees  during 
July.  August  and  September. 

Great  White  Fleet  Ships  have 
won  an  enviable  reputation  as 
"The  Coolest  Ships  Afloat."  Built 
especially  for  tropic  travel.  Extra 
large  staterooms,  many  of  thern 
with  baths.  A  cuisine  noteworthy 
for  its  excellence.  Use  the  ship  as 
your  hotel  while  in  port.  Write  for 
Summer  Booklet. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY— STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 
17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y.     Long  Wuarf,  Boston     630  Common  St.,  New  Orleans 
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Long 


Health.  Rest  and  Recreation 

Island 


for  Summer  Sojourners 


N.Y. 


"Long  Island 
and  Real  Life," 
a  new  book  deal- 
ing with  sports, 
home  life,  cli- 
matic con  d  i - 
tions,  accessibil- 
ity, the  ocean, 
sound,  bays, 
woods  and  hills, 
and  full  of  pic- 
tures of  real  in- 
terest to  the  va- 
cationist, sent 
on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  postage  by 
the  General  Pas- 
senger Agent', 
Long  Island 
R.R.,RoomA371, 
Pennsylvan  ia 
Station,  New 
York  City. 


Cool  pine  woods  for  seekers  of  health;  wooded 
highlands  sloping  to  the  shores  of  pretty  bays  and 
Long  Island  Sound,  with  far  reaching  views  of 
land  and  sea,  delightful  spots  for  complete  rest;  the 
Ocean  and  Bays  for  water  sports,  fringed  with  hotels 
and  boarding  houses 
that  take  care  of  the 
entertainment  of 

summer  guests,  with  golf 
links,  tennis  courts,  fish- 
ing parties,  and  a  hundred 
other  pleasures. 


THE    LITERARY     DIGEST 
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— a   Thousand   Miles 

of  Wondrous  Lakes,  Smiling  Isles! 

The  happiest  tip  for  a 
cool,  healthful,  restful  trip 
is  the  famous  Great  Lakes 
vacation  aboard  the 


"NORTH  LAND" 

The  Floating  Palace  of  the  Great  Lakes 

You  pass  through  the  Great  Lakes 
aboard  a  steamship  that  is  the  equiv- 
alent in  elegance,  appointments, 
equipment  and  cuisine,  of  any  ocean 
liner. 

First  sailing  of  the  S.  S.  "North 
Land"  from  Buffalo  for  Chicago, 
Wednesday,  June  17.  Returning, 
first  sailing  from  Chicago,  Saturday, 
June  20.  Stops  made  en  route 
at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac 
Island,  Harbor  Springs  and  Mil- 
waukee, in  both  directions. 

The  "North  Land"  will  leave 
Buffalo  every  Wednesday,  return- 
ing from  Chicago  every  Saturday 
thereafter  during  the  summer  season. 

Optional  arrangement  —  all 
through  tickets  reading  via  rail  lines 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  in 
either  direction  good  via  S.  S. 
North  Land"  upon  slight  addi- 
tional payment. 

Double  the  pleasure  of  your  vacation  by 
seeing  Glacier  National  Park,  too,  this 
summer.  A  complete  description  of  this 
trip  will  be  mailed  you  if  you  will  write- 
today  to 

NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Great  Northern  Railway 

S.  LOUNSBERY.  G.  P.  A..  1184  Broadway.  New  York 
C.  W.PITTS. Gen.  Agent,  210  S.  Clark  St..  Chicago 

■■In  All  the  World  No  Trip  Like  This" 


WEIGHS    ONLY    15   POUNDS 


Telescope  Cot  Bed 

immmmmmm 


Here  ■  that   EXTRA  BED   you   need 
ww^    '  H       ■ .  Lawn  or  Pon  I.     Btroof 

^q^>  iiiiit      Fold*  iotoi  n»-:it.  tmall  | 

»V    t         •  b  cao  b«  carried  by  hand,  «nmem*n 

r$       ,r,p-  Onr**Bii  Book" o J  •aMaationafor8ummei 
*   >        nit  to  ua  by|<  nmfort' — Taka  -  DoWo 
*J  i       I  u  you  ufa  for  it. 

MUMiiii   nun*     ;,sn  Broadway.  >e«  Tori 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  600  POUNDS 


Mexico 


June  5. — The  American  schooner  Sunshine, 
from  Galveston,  lands  a  cargo  of  arms  at 
Tampico  for  the  revolutionists.  The  Mexican 
delegates  ;it  Niagara  protest  to  their  Govern- 
ment, referring  to  the  Incident  as  a  violation 
of  the  existing  armistice. 

June  7.  Two  Mexican  Federal  gunboats  are 
stationed  oh"  Tampico  i<>  prevent  the  steam- 
ship Antilla  from  landing  Its  cargo  of  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  rebels. 

General  Carranza  gives  out  a  statemenl  de- 
nning as  part  of  the  Constitutionalist  policy 
B  refusal  to  legalize  or  accept  anv   of  Huerta  8 

acts  or  to  recognize  In  anj   waj   the  present 

Federal  ( io\  ernnient . 

June  8.  Huerta  withdraws  the  blockade  of 
Tampico,  at  the  request  of  the  Niagara 
delegates. 

June  9.  The  United  States  Government  pro- 
hibits all  future  shipments  of  arms  to  Mexico. 

June  10.  \n  engagement  between  Mexican 
forces  is  reported  within  twentj  miles  of  the 
American  position  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  Federals 
under  General  Maas  being  repulsed. 
The  Morgan  liner  El  surf,  arriving  at  Galveston 
from  New  York,  with  arms  for  Tampico,  is 
not    detained    by    the  customs  officials. 

Foreign 

June  4. — A  guest  at  a  British  court  reception 
makes  a  public  appeal  to  King  George  not  to 
use  force  against  the  suffragettes,  but  she  Is 

promptly   ejected 

A  charge  of  card-sharping  brought  against  a 
member  of  King  George's  household  causes  a 
-.caudal  in  court  circles. 

Western  and  southern  .Japan  are  swept  bj  a 
storm  in  which  manv  hundreds  of  lives  are 
lost. 

June  .'.  \  incen/.o  Peruggia.  who  stole  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  from  the  Paris  Louvre,  in 
1911,  is  sentenced  in  Florence.  Italy,  to  one 
>car  and  fifteen  days'  imprisonment.  Qis 
defense  alleged  a  patriotic  desire  to  return 
this  famous  Italian  painting  to  its  native 
country. 
Two  French  army  av  iators  are  killed  bj  an 
explosion  during  a  flight  at   Dijon,  Prance. 

British  suffragettes  burn  and  destroy  a  his- 
toric church  at  Breadsall.  near  Derby,  dating 
from  Norman  times. 

June  7.  -British  suffragettes  invade  West- 
minster Cathedral  and  assail  t  h("  pulpit,  and 
interrupt  mass  in  another  London  church. 
Both  disturbances  are  followed  b>  wild 
disorder. 


June  20.  LU4 


eliminating     the     middle     man     and     shipping 

farm    produce    direct     bv     cxpi 
Auto  bandits  get    15,700  in   two  dav  light    hold- 
ups in  New    York  City. 

The  Cunarder  Aquitania  arrives  In  New   York 

Harbor  on  lui  maiden  voyage. 

June   t>       The  Ford  Motor  Cotnpanv   is  put  on  a 
Hye-daj   schedule,  because  of  overproduction, 

altho  business  is  good. 

June  9.     Mount    Lassen,    the   newlj    awakened 
volcano   in    California,    again    becomes   active. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictioi... 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  n 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


-seven  nations  partii 
Business    Congress 


ipate  in  t  he 

opened     in 


June  8.— Thirty 
International 
Paris. 

Two  and  a  half  inches  of  snow  and  bail  fall  In 
Paris,  blockading  traffic. 

June  10. — The  civil  marriage  of  Miss  Belle 
Wvatt  Willard  and  Kermit  Roosevelt  lakes 
place  in  Madrid,  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  religious  ceremony. 
\  brilliant  celebration  is  held  in  London  com- 
memorating the  Peace  Centenary  of  England 
and  America. 

Domestic 

\\  i£HXNOTON 

June    I       Customs  officials  estimate  the  receipts 
for  t  he  fiscal  year  at  not  less  t  ban  S290.000.000, 
The  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  Is  un- 
veiled  at    Arlington   and   is  officially    accepted 
in  behalf  of  the  nation  bj  President  Wilson. 

June  />.  The  Mouse  passes  the  trade  com- 
mission, antitrust  and  railroad-capitalization 
bills. 

June  X.  A  bill  is  introduced  in  Congress  making 
it  illegal  for  Cabinet  officials  to  lecture  for  pav 

The  interstate  Commerce  Commission's  power 
in  regulate  intrastate  railroad  rates  when 
such  rates  affect  interstate  commerce  is  up- 
held by  the  decision  Of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the    Shreveport.     La.,    case. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  involving  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  sustains 
i he  constitutionally    of  Missouri's   antitrust 

laws,   despite  the  fact    that    (hev    exempt    labor 

organizations. 

I  n  a  not  her  decision,  also  inv  olv  ing  the  Harvester 

Company,     the    Supreme    Court     annuls     Ken 
I  tick]   s  ant  it  rust    laws  because  t  hev    exempted 
tobaCCO  pools  that   flxt    prices. 

I  ,\    M    H  VI, 

June    I        The    Marconi    Wireless    Compan.v     an- 

ICC  the  invention  of  a   practicable  wireless 

fog  siren. 

June  5.     The  Adams  Express  Companj  forms  a 

bureau     Intended      IO     lower     food      prices     bv 


J.  C.  T.."   Norfolk.  \a  I      Messrs.   Punk  & 

Wagnalls  Company  write  .'Vim  will  be  highlj 

pleased  with  the  Dictionary  once  v  ou  receive  it 
Is  this  use  of  once'  correct.'  2.  Is  it  right  to 
say  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  writi .  or 
should  we  say  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Cotnpanv 
writes,  without  the  Messrs  ,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  us,  of  Ms.  in  addressing  a  lady  in  a 
business  letter,  when  you  do  not  know  whether 
she  is  married  or  not'.'" 

l.  Omc  in  t  lie  sense  used  above  means  "  as  soon 
as,"  and  is  permissible.  _'.  As  the  companj  'a 
action  is  past,  the  correct  form  is  "The  Funk  .X 
Wagnalls  Companj  has  written  me."  3.  The  sug- 
gestion you  make  of  using  Ms  as  a  substitute  fot 
Miss  or  Mrs.  in  a  case  where  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  lady  is  married  or  single  is  Ingt  i, 
but  its  adoption  mast  be  general  before  it  rect 
the  recognition  of  lexicographers. 

"M.  M  C  "  Salt  Lake  City,  I  tah.  "Kindly 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  term  incomunicado,  and 

also  the  phrase  '  Not)  compos  mei 

The  term  incomunicado  is  a  Spanish  term 
designating  one  who  can  not  be  communicated 
with  1 1  designates  what  in  English  is  incom- 
munication,  which  is  defined  in  the  Mew  Standard 
DlCTIONABY.  It  means  "The  condition  of  a 
prisoner  prevented,  by  order  of  the  court,  from 
holding  communication  with  any  one  during  the 
period  of  confinement,  or  until  further  orders." 
With  reference  to  non  compos  mentis,  this  phrase 
means  "  Not  of  sound  mind  or  discretion:  meiiiallv 
unbalanced:  often  abbreviated  non  compos." 

"<;.    E.   T."    Boston,    Mass.        is  there  good 
authority  for  the  increasing  use  of  'like'  as  a  con 
junctive  adverb,  as  in  the  sentence  'Try  to  do  t  his 
like  1  do'?" 

Like,  in  the  adverbial  sense  of  "in  the  manner 
of,"  as  "  He  speaks  like  a  philosopher."  is  oor- 
reetlv  used,  but  the  tendenc.v  to  treat  this  word  as 
a  conjunction  (which  it  is  not  i  in  substitution  for 
as  is  altogether  wrong.  Do  not  saj  "Do  like 
1  do";  Bay,  rather,  "Do  OS  1  do."  It  is  also  a 
colloquialism  to  give  the  word  the  signification 
of  o.v  if,  as  "I  fell  like  my  final  hour  bad  come"; 
and  the  use  of  the  word  as  synonymous  for 
somewhat  is  a  vulgarism.  Saj  lie  breathed 
Somewhat     heavily"      not         lieav.v      iiki."      When 

like  Is  followed  bj  an  objective  case,  as  'Be  brave 
like  him,"  the  proposition  unto  must   be  supplied 

bj  ellipsis.  For  this  reason  as  for  the  fact  that 
like  here  has  i  he  force  of  a  conjunction,  intro- 
ducing the  implied  phrase  "he  is  brave,"  it  is 
better  to  sav    "  Be  brave  OS  he  is." 


w    11.  D."  Brooklyn,  \    Y      "'There  are  81 
Republicans,   is  Democrats,  jo  Progressives,  ami 

I  Independent  in  the  Assemblv  membership  .. 
Republican  majority  of  12.'  Isn't  this  a  plurality 
of  12.  and  not  a  tnajorit  v  '.'  " 

The  word  plurality  is  the  correct  word  (o  use  in 

1  his  sentence. 

'I'o  skvkhvi.  ci  mithsi'i  ivitv  i  >.  Either,  adjec- 
tive, mav  mean,  (1)  one -or  the  other  of  two 
indeterniinalclv  or  Indifferently,  and  is  some 
times   used    looselv    for  ani/.    referring   to  a    larger 

number  than  two;  as,  i  ilhet  one  of  the  seven  sous 
(2)  Each  of  two;  both;  one  and  the  other  separ- 
ately;  as.    "On   iiIIki    side  one,   and   Jesus  in   the 
midst  "  (John  \i\.   is  In  the  sentence  submit  le.  I 

bv  .1  H.  \.  I..."  of  Waukesha.  W  is  ,  "On  either 
side  of  the  count  rv  road  .  .  .  were  dikes."  the 
meaning   Of   "either"    is   clearlv    the   second   one 

cited   above 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Here's  your  vacation -already  planned 


No  matter  whether  you  prefer  fishing,  hunting,  camping;  or  boating,  or  a  delightful 
climate  with  golf  and  tennis.  Nowhere  can  your  every  wish  be  BO  I  ompletely_  fultilled 
as  althe  Summer  Resorts  along  the  Road  by  the  Sea  in  good  old  Nova  Scotia 
The  NovaSco- 

is '  'SUMMER 

RfSORJs 
BVTJfESEA 


Tuna  Fishing™' 

gamier  fish  than  the  Pacific  Tuna.  Here 
you  can  catch  him  with  hook  and  line. 

Nova  Scotia 

BRING  YOUR  FAMILY— Leave 
Boston  any  evening  except  Saturday. 
One  night  voyage  to  Yarmouth,  N.S. 
and  parlorand  diningcar  service  via 
Ocean  Shore  Route  to  famous  Coast 
Resorts,  Chester,  Ilalifax.etc. 

Halifax  &  South  Western  R v. 


Lake  Fishing  »£&! 

Like  fishing  will  find  just  wh.it  they  want 
throughout  this  entire  beautiiul  territory. 

1  Night  from  Boston 

by  luxurious  Boston- Yarmouth  S.  S.  Line. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  this  FREE  BOOK- 
LET fully  describing  by  word  and  pic- 
ture the  interesting   points  of  "Summer 
Resorts  along  the  Road  by  the  Sea."  In 
Nova  Scotia  (the  playground  of  history). 

P.J.Mooney.G.P.A  .Halifax, N.S. 


ItURKAII  OF 


FALL 

TOURS 


University  Travel 

1T<>    Europe:    Sail 
Aug;,    lftth,    Sept.   5th, 
Sept.  litth. 
To    Greece,    Tur- 
key,   Egypt:    Sail 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


Oct.  17th,  Oct.  3lst. 

The  Double  Tour: 

The  Crimea,  Caucasus. 
Trans-Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan:  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt. 
Sail  August  1. 
The  Standard  Tour :  East-bound  from 
New  York  October  31st,  or  November  28th, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May. 

Leader:H.H.  Powers. 
Cruise  to  2nd  Cataract 
on  our  new  Private 
Steamer  "Lotus." 
Sail  from  New  York 
33rd      FEB.  20th 


THE  NILE 
Winter  1915 


JAN 


J)th     JAN. 

Send  for  Literature 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  Mass. 

,0  "OFF  THE 
MAINE   COAST 

Quaint  combination 
jfx  |f*|f-m  of  forest  and  sea — 
U6  1 1 1 1 1  always  cool 

Roomy,  homelike  accommodations — famed  for  good 
cooking — delightfully  located  on  shaded  elevation 
commanding  panoramic  view  of  both  sea  and  land. 
All  land  and  water  sports.  Send  for  booklet. 
THE  fINN,  Eastport,  Maine— Address 
until  July  1 ,  Box  729,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 

112-page  illustrate'?  brochure  with  in- 
formation regarding  500  summer  resorts  in  Ver- 
mont and  shores  Lake  Champlain,  with  hotel. 
farm  and  village  home  accommodations.  Sent  on 

receipt  4c.  stamps  f.ir  mailing.  Address  SUMMKK 
HOMES.  No.  11.  :is.  Broadwav,  New  York. 


The  Chodikee  Lake  Hotel  and  Bungalows 

Highland  (Ulster  Co.),  N.  Y.  A  refined  resort  for 
accommodation  of  families  or  individuals.  Useful 
activities  orplay  for  child  and  adult.  Unusual  table. 
Perfect  sanitation — running  water  in  each  ronm. 
Surrounded  with  the  charm  of  decency.  Most 
reasonable  terms.     Booklet. 


EUROPEAN 

TRAVEL 
QUESTIONS 

are  very  quickly,  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically disposed  of  by  the 


Royal  Mail  Steamships 

with  its  Direct  Services  from 

MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  to 

LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 

HAVRE  and  LONDON 

Also    BOSTON   TO   GLASGOW 

Everything  in  way  of  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure provided  for  passengers  at 
VERY  REASONABLE  RATES 
Highest  class  service  and  accommoda- 
tions for  Saloon,  Second  Cabin  and 
Third  Class  passengers.  Luxurious 
steamships.       Most    picturesque    route, 

shortest  sea  voyage. 
For  booklets,  sailings  and  rates  apply  to 
LOCAL  AGENT  or 


H.&A.ALLAN,  M 


Peter  St..  Montreal 
State  St.,  Boston 


♦Cost  of  hip 
♦■Engaging  pissage 
"~  Preparatory  reading 


**What  to  wear 
Are  You  Planning  a  Trip  Abroad? 

If  so,  this  travel  guide  isessential— sent 
on  receipt  of  10c  with  lull  particulars  of 
5  Weeks'  Vacation  Tour  to  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin  including  Rhine  Trip  for  $189. 40 
arranged  by  the 

BALTIMORE-SOUTHAMPTON-BREMEN 

Service  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Comfortable,  one  class 
(II)  cabin  steamers. 
Every  travel  safeguard — 
comfort  without  luxury — 
delicious  meals. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

166  S.  Charles  St..  Baltimore 


ow  to  see 

itzerlaiYcL 
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IV       let  us  h 


Plan  your  trip  now  and 
let  us  help  you.  We  will 
send  you  our  "Parcel 
No.  4,"  a  special  selec- 
tion of  inspiring  book- 
lets, a  tourist  map  and 
our  official  Hotel  Guide. 
Justsend  toe  postagefor 
"Parcel  No.  4" 
Official 
Information  Bureau 

of  Switzerland 
241  Kill  h  Avenue,  New  York 


EGYPT  AND   PALESTINE 

Sailing  In  January  and  February. 

Around    the   World 

Westward  in  September. 

Eastward  In  November. 
Independent   Tours. 

H.   W.    DUNNING    &    CO. 

102  Congregational    House,  Boston,  Mass. 

$540  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

FIRST  CLASS  THROUGHOUT 
Any  city  back  to  starting  point.   Leaving  San 
Francisco  Sept.  25  ;  Oct.  25  ;  March  20  ;  S.  S. 
Minnesota,  37,500  tons.    Best  outside  rooms. 
CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  BANK,  Los  Angeles.Cal. 


ADICMT    ,7th  ANNUAL  CRUISE, 

llrVlEill  1      Feb-  i  i  :  °S  days,  $;cm  up. 
v ""*"  *     S.S. "Rotterdam"  (24.170 

Tons).  Stop-overs  ;  Paris  or  London,  1  week, 
$30.   F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

From  $170  to  $8IO 

Complete  Itineraries  Mailed  Free 
GEO.  E.  MARSTERS 

248  Washington  St..  Boston:  1246  Broadway,  NY 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organizing  a  party.     Experienced  leaders. 

Established  1900 

P.ABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1137  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 


SSTJSfc  To  Europe 


u    Montreal- Quebec  to  Bristol  En*. 


yi  days  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  Lawrerice,  $14  days  at 
to  Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).   Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  "Royal  Edward" and  "Royal 
George"  are  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort 

Cabins  "de  Luxe" 

—  suites  and  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevators,  wireless.  si.\  passenger  de<  k-t,  spa- 
cious promenades,  etc.  Call  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet)  sailing  dates,  cabin  i 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Chiraicn.  111.,  84  W.  idami  St. 


St    Paul,  Minn  ,  Hli  AJocluon  Sts 

I  Duluth.  Minn..  424  \V.  Superior  St. 

Minneapolis,  311  Nicollet  avenue 


Halifax,  N.  S.,  128  Mollis  SI 
Toronto,  'int..  ns  King  St..  E. 
Quebec,  Que.  Can  North  l>i»t. 


Pitti  burg,  Pa.    21  I  Parli  Building 


Uuntn  al   Quo      !  18  si  Jamci  St. 
Ottawa,  tint  .  Rumell  II. n 

H  Innip        M  in      i    '■  N   Ha 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

"*  Washington     Irving  " 

"  Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"Albany" 

Service  daily  except  Sunday.  All 
through  rail  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  accepted.  Music;  restau- 
rant. Easy  connections  North,  East  and 
West.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated 
summer  literature. 

Hudson    River   Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 

I 
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Tours  for  the  Discriminating 

EUROPE 

Remarkable  General  Tours  and  Tours  to 
Special  Regions.  Small  Parties.  Fre- 
quent Departures. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  for  delightful  Tours  of 
Luxury  of  five  months  to  a  year.  Fre- 
quent departures,  August  to  January. 
The  One  Right  Way. 

Which  Booklet  may  we  send  you  ? 

RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  San  Fran. 


EUROPE 


Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Mediterranean    and    Northern    Countries 

Efficient  Management.     Small  Parties. 

PENSION  TOURS  at  low  rates 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

First  Class.     All  Expenses,  $1625 

THE    PILGRIM    TOURS 

300  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York     Phila.      Chicago     San  Fran. 


Sail  in  June,  July.  Best  routes,  best 
management,  best  testimonials,  and  lowest 
prices  in  the  world.    Address 

TEMPLE   TOURS 
149Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Modern  Steamers*7V*  WT  —  —        --     - 

^AlUmthsamidship  MO  |^UrOPC 

LOntOauCabimliOEnualPririlesesUAll  £  jJE,A 

_1 ill  Days  on  ocean   Booklet  FKEF.  ^^TljO 

DONALDSON  LINE  183  NaDcarbomSt.Chica9o»i*T  up 
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Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "The  Passport 
to  Comfortable  Travel." 

KNAUTH.  NACHOD  &  KUHNE 
Dept.  S,    IS  William  Street,  New  York 


HAMBURGyV  AMERICAN 


Largest  SS.Co  ^J            ^^ 

442  SHIPS 

in  the 

1,417,710 

"WORLD 

f  TRAVEL  ^ 

BY 

World's  Largest 

Steamships 

TONS 

"IMPERAT0R" 

and 

"VATERLAND" 

LONDON 
PARIS,  HAMBURG 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 

by  Steamships 

Hamburg  and  Moltke 

Ports  of  call : 

Gibraltar,  Naples  and  Genoa 

Two  Cruises 

Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 

135  days  each   cruise^ 
$900.00  and  up 

Leaving  New  York,  January  16, 1915, 
by  S.  S.  CINCINNATI.  January  31, 
by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND.  Itinerary 
includes    San    Diego    and    Panama - 

Pacific  Expositions. 
Cost   includes    all    necessary   ex- 
penses afloat  and  ashore. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  v  i-Vu 

Long  and  short  tours  sail  June — July  via 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, Spain,  Algiers 

Johnson  Tours,  2 10  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE 


Five  Series  of  Spring 
and   Summer  Tours 
to   all    parts    of  the 
Continent.     Early  tours   via    Mediter- 
ranean.   Complete  ran;re  of  routes  and 
fares.     Exclusive  features. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  de  Luxe,  43d  Annual  Series.    All 
the  best  routes.     Program  ready. 
Send  for  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway.  264  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
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Mexico 
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WRIST 
WATCHES 

Necessary  equipment  for  the  cut- 
door  man  and  woman.  Accurate, 
hand}',  heautiful  timekeepers, 
always  in  plain  sight  and  cannot 
be  lost.  Strenuous  activity  will 
not  affect  them  and  dampness 
cannot  harm  them. 

By  all  means  get  one  for  your 
vacation  this  summer,  and  save 
your  expensive  watch  from  pos- 
sible damage  or  loss.  See  them 
at  your  Elgioeer's  store — your 
I iic  al  jeweler's. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois 


Women's 
Braci  let 
w  a  rcH 

$20  to  $75 


June  ii  (  arran/.a  agrees  to  send  delegates  to 
thi  mediation  conference. 

June  12.  The  delegates  ai  Niagara  draw  up  a 
protocol  agreeing  on  a  provisional  government, 
but  carefully  avoiding  any  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  a  recognition  of  the  Huerta  <  iovcrnment. 

June  16  Reports  say  that  because  of  a  dispute 
o\  it  t  in'  appointmenl  of  Natera  as  hi--  successor, 
\  ilia  has  broken  wit  h<  'arran/.a  anil  seized  the  Let- 
ter's telegraph  offices  and  information  bureaus 
in  northern  Mexico.  Villa  denies  that  there  has 
been  a  break. 

Huerta  delegates  to  the  mediation  conference 
give  out  a  statement  explaining  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  American  demand  thai  the  new 
provisional  President  in  Mexico  must  be  of 
pronounced  Constitutionalist  sympathies,  and 
linn  that  such  an  outcome  would  result  in 
fraud  and  violence  at  the  next  election,  appar- 
ently countenanced  by  the  United  States. 


Foreign 

. I une  11  — British  suffragettes  explode  a  bomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  damaging  the  Coronation 
Chair  and  the  screen  of  the  high  altar. 

June  12. — The  Government  of  Greece  demands 
strongly  of  the  Turks  a  cessation  of  Greek 
persecution  in  Turkey  and  indemnity  for  past 
wrongs. 

June  13. — M.  Rene.  Viviani  forms  a  new  French 

cabinet. 

June  14. — The  famous  St.  George's  Church  in 
1  /ondon  is  badly  damaged  by  a  suffragette  bomb. 

June  15. — Paris  is  terrified  by  enormous  cave-ins 
in  the  streets,  caused  by  violent  thunderstorms, 
and  costing  several  lives. 

June   10. — The  Viviani  cabinet  is  supported  by 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The   Albanian    insurgents    are  reported    to  be 
closing  in  on  Durazzo,  with  the  Prince  in  person 
leading  a  desperate  defense. 

June  17. — The  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  is  in  collision  with  the  coasting 
steamer  Incemore  in  a  dense  fog  in  the  English 
Channel  and  is  forced  to  put  back  to  port  with 
its  1,200  passengers. 

London  suffragettes  parading  with  sandwich- 
boards  are  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by- 
working  girls. 

Domestic 

Washington 

June  11. — The  Senate  passes  the  tolls  repeal  bill 
by  52  to  33. 

June  12. — Thomas  B.  Jones,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago, 
is  chosen  as  governor  of  the  Federal  Ri 
Bank  Board. 
The  President  appoints  Congressman  William  G. 
Sharp,  of  Ohio,  as  Ambassador  to  France. 

June  15. — Charles  8.  Hamlin,  of  Massachusetts, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  named 
to  fill  the  remaining  place  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Board. 

General 

June  12. — Four  Chicago  banks  considered  under 
t  he  influence  of  William  Lorimer,  who  was  un- 
seated  from  the  I'nited  States  Senate,  close 
I  heir  doors. 

June  13. — Mount  Lassen,  in  California,  is  in  erup- 
tion for  the  fifth  time,  and  more  violently  than 
before. 
The  American  liner  New  York  encounters  the 
Pretoria,  of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  but 
neither  vessel  Is  seriously  hurt.  The  vessels 
met   in  a  fog  east   of  the  Nantucket   light-ship. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  declares  constitu- 
tional the  suffrage  law  of  that  State. 

The  British  four  win  the  first  of  t  he  International 
Polo  Series,  at   M  eadow  brook.  Long  Island. 

June  16.  By  the  will  of  James  Campbell,  of  St. 
Louis.  135,000.000  is  left  to  found  and  main- 
tain one  of  the  greatest  hospitals  and  medical 
schools   itl    the    world,    to    be   established   at    St. 

l.ouis  University. 
The  British  polo  team  win  the  second   game  from 
the   American    four,   securing   the   International 

cup  for  England, 

June  17.— The  Hank  of  Smithboro.  Illinois,  cloa  a 
its  doors,  making  the  eighth  bank  of  the  lori- 
mer chain   to  fail  within  the  week. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current  use 
of  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

•ill's   uill  please  hear  in   mind  that  no  n 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


Quite   Possible. — Deak  Old   Lady   (on 

the  golf  links) — "  It  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
game  they're  playing.  This  is  the  fourth 
lit  !!(•  hall  1'vo  picked  up  so  far  " — Judge. 


"  M  It  B  ,"  New  Vork.  ■  I-.  it  proper  to  stl\ 
'I  will  put  up  the  coffee,'  when  one  means  that 
one  «  ill  get  t  In'  coffee-pot .  pat  in  it  t  he  ingredii  nts 
for  the  drink  known  as  colToe.  and  then  place  the 
same  on  the  tin'  to  boil  until  the  desired  liquid 
is  ready  for  use.'  " 

Altho  there  is  no  literary  authority  for  the  use 
of  "put  lip"  with  the  sense  of  "  make"  or  "  pro- 
vide." and  it  Is,  therefore,  unusual,  there  is  the 
meaning  "to  pack  away  or  preservi  as  tn  put  up 
fruit,"  that  is,  to  do  up  or  place  in  small 
ceptacles,  as  jars,  so  as  to  keep  available  for  use 
In  the  face  of  this,  one  can  not  condemn  as  im- 
proper an  analogous  use.  If  it  be  correct  to  am 
the  word  make,  as  in  "to  make  jam"  and  "to 
make  coffee " — that  is,  "to  form  out  of  given 
materials;  give  new  or  specific  form  to" — and  it  be 
equally  correct  to  use  "put  tip"  when  applied 
to  preserving  fruit,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
condemning  the  use  of  "put  up"  when  applied  to 
coffee. 

"J.  A.  L.,"  Denver.  Colo. — "In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Literary  Digest  I  read.  'So  far  as 
practical  politics  are  concerned,  it  is  immati  rid 
whether  this  sentiment  lias  any  justification  ' 
Should  this  not  read:  So  far  as  practical  politics 
is  concerned?  I  have  in  mind  a  rule  stating  that 
all  words  ending  in  'ics'  take  the  singular  veil.. 
athletics  being  the  only  exception.  Will  you 
kindly  give  the  ruling  on  this  subject."' 

"Politics  is"  and  "politics  are"  both  have  the 
sanction  of  literary  usage.  The  latter  form  is 
commonly  used  in  Great  Britain 

"A.  W.  R.."  Pittsburg.  Pa. — "In  a  form 
letter  sent  out  by  a  local  concern,  I  came  across 
the  following:  'Every  article  shipped  under  our 
Legal-Binding.  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Costs 
you  nothing,  for  should  any  article  not  come  up 
to  your  expectations  (tho  very  unlikely  i  or  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  should  you  request  it.  your 
money  will  be  refunded  immediately .'  Now 
in  regard  to  the  italicized  words.  I  understand 
from  the  writer  of  the  letter  that  he  means  one's 
money  will  lie  refunded  if  the  goods  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  Does  the  italicized  phrase, 
exactly  as  it  stands,  convey  this  idea?" 

No,  the  phrase  is  ambiguous.  There  being  two 
distinct  conditions  in  the  sentence,  the  negative 
must  be  repeated  if  ambiguity  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  insert  "not" 
between  the  words  "or"  and  "be" — "or  not  bo 
perfectly  satisfactory." 

"E.  S.  H.."  Neb. — "In  the  autobiography  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  relation  to  tin  settlement 
of  the  Japanese  question,  he  says:  '  \\  e  succeeded 
in  impressing  on  the  Japanese  that  we  sincerely 
respected  and  adored  them.'  What  do  you 
think  of  the  word  'adored'  in  this  connection'.'" 

To  adore  as  used  in  the  sentence  cited  above 
means  "to  feel  profound  regard  or  affection  for," 
not  "  to  venerate." 

"V.  M.  W."  New  Vork,  N.  Y.— "  Kindly 
inform  me  which  of  the  following  sentences  is 
correct  and  why,  'These  conditions  effected 
traffic  over  the  road,'  or  'These  conditions 
affected  traffic  over  the  road.'" 

Both  forms  may  be  correct.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  context  and  the  meaning 
intended.  To  affect  Is  "  to  have  an  influence  upon, 
act  upon,  change."  while  effect  means  "to  be  the 
cause  or  producer  of."  Hut-  <tr<<t.  "to  accom- 
plish," must  lie  carefully  distinguished  from  a 
"to  Influence."  "The  union  of  all  good  citizens 
may  <  tfeel  a  reform":  I.e.,  bring  it  about.  "The 
principles  adopted  will  affect  the  character  of  the 
reform,"  i.e.,  infiuence  it.  "These  conditions 
effected    (that    is,    brought    about    or    produced i 

traffic  over  the  road. Phase  conditions  affected 

(that  is,  had  influence  upon)  traffic,  etc." 

"H.  A.  C,"  Cochrane,  Out.,  Can. — "Please 
tell  me  if  this  is  correct:  '.  .  .  on  sites  where 
steel  bridges  are  contemplated  to  be  erected? 
Would  nol  ...  on  sites,  where  the  erection  of 
steel  bridges  is  contemplated'  be  better?" 

Of  the  two  sentences  you  give,  the  second,  "on 
sites  where  the  erection  of  steel  bridges  is  con- 
templated," is  the  better. 
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